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Cement  Tank  .  62 

Cesspool,  Construction  of  . 1217 

Cesspool,  Farm  . 1397 

Cesspool  Near  Well  .  779 

Cesspool,  Old  Well  as  . 802,  873 

Cesspool  Precipitant  .  951 

Chard,  Swiss  .  589 

Chase,  W.  0 .  202 

Choose,  Canadian.  Market  for  .800 

Cheese  Factory,  Starting  ....41,  187 

Cheese  Flavor  .  60 

Cheese,  Scoring  .  19 

Cherries  for  Maryland  . 1091 

Cherry,  Budding  . 1113 

Cherry  Business  . 1225 

Cherry. Crop  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.inis 

Cherry,  Namigg  .  991 

Cherry,  Schmidt.  . 1059 

Cherry  Trees,  Pruning  .  941 

Cherry,  Wild  . :1054 

Cherry,  Wild,  Poisoning  from, 

814,  883,  949 

Cherry,  Wild,  Posts  .  916 

Chestnut  Weevils  . 328 

Chestnuts,  Chinese  .  39 

Chicago  Portrait  Co .  118 

Chick  Broilers,  Fattening  .  770 

Chick  Brooder,  Coal  Heated  ....  910 

Chick  Brooder,  Fireless  , .  425 

Chick  Brooder,  Homemade  .  640 

Chick  Brooder  House,  Heating...  669 

Chick  Brooder  Houses  .  203 

Chick  Brooder,  Lamp  Heated....  85 

Chick  Brooder,  Size  of  .  198 

Chick  Brooder,  Stove  .  464 

Chick  Brooder,  Outdoor  .  237 

Chick  Diarrhoea,  Milk  for  .  238 

Chick  Hatchers,  Custom  . 1313 

Chick  Ration,  Including  Beans..  1258 

Chicken  Business  .  857 

Chicken  Notes  .  643 

Chicken  Oil  for  Eye  Trouble .  376 

Chicken  Pox  . 281,  718,  793,  1178 

Chicken  Thief,  Murder  by .  669 

Chicken  Thief,  Shooting  . 1014 

Chicken  Yard,  Grain  in  .  239 

Chickens  and  Raspberries  . 1513 

Chickens,  Dipping  . 1209 

Chickens,  Distinguishing  Sex  .  . .  885 

Chickens  Feathers,  Pick  . 1281 

Chickens,  Man  Behind  .  422 

Chickens  Roost  in  Trees  . 1315 

Chickens,  Squab  Broiler  ...885,  1160 

Chickens  with  Roup  .  996 

Chicks,  Ailing _ 541,  865,  948,  1208 

Chicks,  Broiler,  Best  Type  of...  768 

Chicks,  Brooding  .  536 

Chicks,  Cannibal  . 817,  838 

Chicks,  Care  of  .  767 

Chicks,  Death  of  .  817 

Chicks,  Deformed  .  539 

Chicks,  Dried  Milk  for  . 977,  909 

Chicks,  Dying  . 693,  505 

Chicks,  Fall  . 1178 

Chicks,  Fattening  .  668 

Chicks,  Feeding  .  910 

Chicks  in  Large  Flocks  .  816 

Chicks  Killed  by  Sand  .  817 
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Chicks,  Late  Hatched  .  976 

Chicks,  Leghorn,  Purebred  .  864 

Chicks,  Leg  Weakness  in  .  906 

Chicks,  Logwood  for  .  817 

Chicks,  Loss  of  .  817 

Chicks,  Moping  .  906 

Chicks,  Permanganate  Solution 

for  .  863 

Chicks,  Poisoned  .  906 

Chicks,  Raw  Potato  for  .  669 

Chicks,  Restless  . 1101 

Chicks,  Sour  Milk  for  .  808 

Chicks,  Trouble  with  .  977 

Chicks,  Weak  . 838,  642 

Chicks  with  Aspergillosis  .  910 

Chicks  with  Colds  . 1024 

Chicks  with  Diarrhoea.  .  .52,  768,  837 

Chicks  with  Eye  Trouble  . 1074 

Chicks  with  Gapes  .  816 

Chicks  with  Leg  Weakness  .  793 

Chicks  with  Pip  .  909 

Chicks  with  Roup  .  910 

Chicks  with  Sore  Feet  .  929 

Chicks,  Young,  Feeding  .  497 

Child,  Sub-Normal  . 1057 

Children,  Adoption  of  . 1053 

Children,  Lawless  . 1169 

Children’s  Parade,  Oregon  .  849 

Child’s  Right  to  Wages  .  848 

Chimney,  Concrete  . 896,  987 

Chimney  Lining  .  919 

Chimney,  Removing  Soot  from...  587 

Cluthe,  Chas .  866 

Cholera,  Possible  . 1312 

Chrome  Waste  Fertilizer  .  10 

Chrysanthemums,  Edible  .  67 

Chrysanthemum,  Evolution  of....  1401 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  American 

Institute  . 1379 

Churning  in  Winter  .  48 

Cider,  Curse  of  .  752 

Cistern,  Concrete  . 1008 

Cistern  Filter  .  802 

Cistern,  Purifying  .  779 

Cistern,  Square,  Building  .  32 

Cistern  Water,  Ill-Smelling  . 1397 

Clematis,  Growing  .  807 

Clematis,  Propagating  .  659 

Clematis  Wilt  . 1163 

Climatic  Range  and  Writers .  41 

Clover,  Crimson,  Early  Growing.  872 
Clover,  Crimson  on  Martha’s 

Vineyard  .  917 

Clover,  Crimson,  Seed  Test  . 1032 

Clover,  Crimson,  with  Oats  and 

Peas  .  214 

Clover  Huller  . 1009 

Clover  in  Beans  . 1103 

Clover  in  Orchard  .  746 

Cover,  Mysteries  of  . 1033 

Clover,  Pasturing  . 1319 

Clover  Root-Borer  .  701 

Clover,  Seeding  .  294 

Clover  Seed  on  Snow  .  625 

Clover,  Sweet  . ^2,  use 

Clover,  Sweet,  Hogs  on  . 13i9 

Clover,  Sweet,  Identifying  .  957 

Clover,  Sweet,  in  Bee  Pasture ...  1002 
Clover,  Sweet,  in  N.  Y,, 

218,  745,  889,  799 
Clover,  Sweet,  Knowledge  About. 1346 

Clover,  Sweet,  Nitrogen  in  .  986 

Clover,  Sweet,  Notes  .  843 

Clover,  Sweet,  Remarks  on  .  937 

Clover,  Sweet,  Seed  .  957 

Clover,  Sweet,  Talk  About  . 1100 

Clover,  Sweet,  Value  of  . 1108 

Clover,  Yellow  and  White  . 1189 

Coal  Ashes,  Value  of  . 702,  1164 

Coal,  Buying  by  Test  .  780 

Cockerels,  Caponizing  .  769 

Coeoanut  Meal,  Value  of . 1232 

Coins,  Mint  Marks  on .  808 

Cold  Frame,  Building  . 1247 

Cold-Frame  Crops,  Suggestions 

for  . 1240 

College  Education,  Value  of .  .  .  .  850 

Colorado  Separator  Co.  .  322 

Colt,  Feeding  . 670,  907,  1232 

Colt,  Thin  .  542 

Colt,  Type  of  .  785 

Colt  with  Hay  Belly  .  234 

Colt  with  Scratches  . 1361 

Colt  with  Tumor  .  572 

Colts,  Milk  for  . 927,  946,  974 

Colts  with  Worms  .  905 

Combustion,  Spontaneous  . 1189 

Compensation  Law,  New  Jersey.  620 

Compost  Heap  .  9 17 

Concrete  Block  Construction  ....  471 
Concrete  Block  House.. 258,  782,  1009 

Concrete  Boats  .  230 

Concrete  Chimneys  ....815,  896,  1616 

Concrete  Cistern  . 1008 

Concrete  in  Horse  Barn  .  568 

Concrete  Mixing  at  Wholesale ...  1431 

Concrete,  Oil-Mixed  .  892 

Concrete  Roof  . 800,  1217 

Concrete  Stable  Floor... 471,  781,  495 

Concrete  Tanks  .  460 

Confucius,  Sepulchre  of  . 1271 

Connecticut  Field  Meeting  . 1016 

Constitution,  Amending  . 1010 

Consumption,  Conquering  . 1189 

Contract,  Fraud  of  . 1159 

Co-operation  for  New  York  Farm¬ 
ers  . 1621 

Co-operation  in  Canada  .  773 

Co-operation  in  Nova  Scotia  ....  449 

Coons  and  Corn  .  217 

Cows  and  Pumpkins  .  232 

Corn  and  Oats,  Feeding  .  18 

Corn,  Blue  Ridge  . 1023 

Corn,  Bundle,  in  Silo  .  153 

Corn,  Cover  Crops  in  .  894 

Corn  Crop,  Good  . 1511 

Corn  Crop,  West  Virginia  .  27 

Corn  Culture  .  777 

Corn,  Cutting  Too  Soon  . 1078 

Corn,  Drying  at  Home  .  185 

Corn  Ear-Worm  . 914,  1013 

Corn,  Fails  to  Mature  . 1436 

Com,  Flint  .  436 

Corn  Fodder,  Stripping  .  661 

Corn,  Golden  Ba.ntam  . 1191 

Corn,  Hogging  Off  .  393 

Corn,  Honi  . 1612 

Com  in  Hotbed  .  661 

Corn  in  New  Jersey  .  179 

Corn  in  North  Dakota  .  63 

Corn,  Manuring  .  432 

Corn  Marker,  Home-made  .  700 

Cora,  Measuring  . 1337 

Corn,  Removing  Suckers  from...  897 

Cora.  Seed  .  516 

Corn,  Seed,  Kerosene  on  .  828 

Cora,  Seed  Selecting  . 1194 

Corn,  Silage,  Early  .  108 

Corn-Smut,  Fire  Danger  from  .  .1155 
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Corn  Smut,  What  Is  It . 1194 

Corn  Suckers  .  803 

Corn,  Sweet,  Crop  to  Follow . 983 

Corn,  Sweet,  Early  . .  •  •  ■ 

Corn,  Sweet,  Evaporating  ...165,  209 

Corn,  Sweet,  for  Live  Stock . 1098 

Corn,  Sweet,  in  Silo  .  812 

Corn,  with  Lime  . 

Corncob  Ashes  .  70 

Cornmeal,  Old-fashioned  . 1175 

Cornstalks  for  Horses  . • • • •  ®“9 

Cornstalks,  Keeping  Shredded ...  1512 
Cotton  and  Southern  Farming  ...  13 

Cotton  Boll-Weevil  .  915 

Cotton,  Colored  . 18~| 

Cottonseed  for  Cows  . .  ■  •  114 

Cottonseed  for  Poultry  .  767 

Cottonseed  Meal  as  Fertilizer....  556 

Cottonseed  Meal  for  Hens  .  464 

County  Agent  Work  .  220 

Coutant,  Dr . 466 

Cover  Crop  and  Soil  .  lo 

Cover  Crop,  Barley,  Rye  and 
Vetch  as 

Cover  Crop  Combinations. 404,  828,  939 

Cover  Crop,  Disking  .  650 

Cover  Crop  Improvement  . 1008 

Cover  Crop  in  Orchard  .  873 

Cover  Crop  in  South  .  871 

Cover  Crop  Without  Harrowing.  .1058 
Cover  Crop  and  Fall  Plowing. ..  .1054 
Cover  Crop  and  Hope  Farm.. 941,  960 

Cover  Crops  for  Maine  .  291 

Cover  Crop,  Southern  .  871 

Cover  Crops,  Spring  Sown  .  525 

Cow,  Ailing  . 6 .  270 

Cow  and  Garden  .  328 

Cow,  Ayrshire  Champion  . 1144 

Cow,  Champion . 946,  1020 

Cow,  Champion  of  Hood  Farm...  1524 

Cow,  Dairy,  Raising  .  532 

Cow,  Diseased  .  714 

Cow,  Durham,  Ration  for . 1311 

Cow,  Drying  Off  . 791,  108 

Cow  Eats  Boards  .  978 

Cow,  Farmer’s  Improved  .  664 

Cow,  Feeding  .  247 

Cow  Feeding,  Common  Sense  ....  18 

Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk  . 234,  270 

Cow,  Guernsey  and  Fat  Test.... 1020 

Cow,  Guernsey,  Record  .  247 

Cow,  Hard  Milking  . 1387 

Cow  Holds  Up  Milk  . 1310 

Cow,  Holstein,  Rejected  . 789 

Cow,  Joan  Armour  .  789 

Cow,  Jersey,  Ration  for  . 1444 

Cow,  Judging  . 1500 

Cow,  Kicking  .  76 

Cow,  Lame  . 1145 

Cow  Leaks  Milk  . 1027,  1445 

Cow,  Low  Grade  .  601 

Cow,  Milklesi  . 468 

Cow  Milks  Hard  .  161 

Cow  Milks  Herself  . 17,  907,  1310 

Cow,  Burne  Cowan  .  247 

Cow,  Nervous  .  978 

Cow,  One,  to  Acre  .  186 

Cow,  Paralyzed  . 884,  1079 

Cow,  Pining  . 1122 

Cow  Records,  Guernsey  .  860 

Cow  Stable  Construction  .  883 

Cow  Stalls,  Arrangement  of  ....1500 

Cow,  Stiff  . 1211 

Cow,  Telling  Age  of  .  788 

Cow  Testing  .  146 

Cow  Testing  Associations  . 232 

Cow  Testing  in  Ohio  .  463 

Cow  Testing  Reports  .  927 

Cow,  Lily  Boll  of  Canterbury...  834 

Cow,  Udder  Diseases  of  . 1252 

Cow  with  Catarrh  . 1145 

Cow  with  Cough.. 78,  1146,  642,  1183 
Cow  with  Depraved  Appetite....  372 

Cow  with  Eye  Trouble  .  642 

Cow  with  Foot  Rot  . 1076 

Cow  with  Garget9.28,  1204,  1310,  1387 

Cow  with  Hygroma  .  907 

Cow  with  Indigestion  . 1097,  569 

Cow  with  Large  Gland . 1445 

Cow  with  Leaking  Teat .  498 

Cow  with  Mammitis .  .  1211,  1368,  1445 
Cow  with  Obstructed  Teats, 

271,  321,  605,  927,  1920,  1179 

Cow  with  Ringworm  .  270 

Cow  with  Scours  . 270,  1122 

Cow  with  Swollen  Jaw .  767 

Cow  with  Fistula  of  Milk  Duct.  .  664 


Cow  withUdder  Trouble, 

372,  862,  926,  978,  1524 


Cow  with  Warbles  .  679 

Cow,  World’s  Best  . 1416 

Cow,  Young,  Milk  of  .  108 

Cowpox  . 646,  1235,  1387 

Cows  and  Grapevines  .  362 

Cows  and  Salt  .  78 

Cows  and  Sulphur  Salt  .  78 

Cows  at  Pasture,  Ration  for..,.  1278 

Cows,  Bloating  . 1 .  790 

Cows,  Cost  of  Wintering  . 1277 

Cows,  Earning  Capacity  of . 568 

Cows,  Guernsey,  Quartette  of...  1468 

Cows,  Number  to  Pasture  . 1202 

Cows  on  Fruit  Farm  .  91 

Cows,  Pomace  for  .  45 

Cows,  Shipping  .  574 

Cows,  Slop  or  Dry  Feed  for . 1254 

Cows,  Testing  . - .  812 

Cow’,  Tuberculous  . 632 

Cows,  Turnips  for  Feeding . 1611 

Cows,  Why  Shrink  .  76 

Cows  with  Skin  Disease  .  927 

Cranberry  Culture  .  67 

Crayl  Exchange  .  466 

Cream,  Bitter  . 600,  452 

Cream,  Light  or  Heavy  .  416 

Cream,  Poorly  Ripened  . 1524 

Cream  Separator  Problems  .  788 

Cream,  Temperature  .  416 

Cream,  Frothy  .  109 

Creamery,  Alabama  .  147 

Creamery  in  Tennessee  .  147 

Creamery  Promotion  .  272 

Creamery,  Successful  .  46 

Crows  and  Corn  .  941 

Crop  Rotation,  Benefits  of  . 1321 

Crop  Rotation  in  South  .  674 

Crop  Rotation,  Three  Year .  560 

Crops,  Feeding  . 1105 

Crops,  Mixing  in  Silo  . 1044 

Crops  on  Rented  Land  . 1087 

Crops,  Special  . 1132 

Crops,  Stone  and  Brick  . 1350 

Crotalin  .  965 

Crows  and  Corn  .  961 

Cucumber  Wilt  .  679 

Cucumber  Worms  .  800 

Cucumbers  on  a  Trellis  . 617,  618 

Currant  Blight  . 1091 

Cockerels,  Ration  for  . 1448 

Currant,  Perfection  .  366 

Currants  Between  Apples  .  614 

Cutworms  in  Greenhouse  .  261 

Cutworms,  Poisoning  . 399 

Cyanamid  . 28 

Cyclamen,  Care  of .  689 
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Dahlias,  Blighting  .  11 

Dairy  Breeds,  Comparative  Profit 

of  . 1361 

Dairy  Business,  Conditions  in... 1032 
Dairy  Conditions  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  . 1280 

Dairy  Feeding  Without  Pasture ..  1362 

Dairy  Figures  for  N.  Y .  668 

Dairy  Inspection,  New  York .  904 

Dairymen,  Connecticut  .  235 

Dairyman,  N.  Y.  State,  Meet....  19 
Dairymen’s  Ass’n,  Kingston,  N. 

Y . 997 

Dairy  Rations,  Pennsylvania  ...  17 


Dairy  Stock,  Improving  .  230 

Dairy  War  in  Poughkeepsie, N.Y.  1042 

Dairy,  Well  Organized  . 1106 

Dairying,  Canadian  .  76 

Dairying  Certainties  .  273 

Dairying  in  N.  J . '. .  883 

Dairying  in  South  Carolina .  272 

Dairying  in  Vermont  .  40 

Dairying  on  Long  Island  . 1501 

Dairying,  Talk  About  . 1477 

Dairying,  Winter  .  81 

Dan  Patch  Railroad  . 1102 

Dasheen  Culture  . 1091,  1223 

Daughter,  Educating  .  486 

Deafness  Cures  .  158 

Decoration  Day  at  Plymouth....  806 

Deed,  Delivery  in  Escrow  .  66 

Deed,  Warranty  .  876 

Deer  Eats  Alfalfa  . 898,  922 

Deer  Law,  Connecticut  . 1079 

De  Graff  Poultry  Farm  .  282 

Derrick  for  Removing  Earth ....  650 
De  Soto  Oil  and  Development  Co.  1210 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Co .  646 

Dewberries,  Pruning  .  872 

Divorce  and  Remarriage  .  848 

Divorce  Questions  .  972 

Dodder,  Pest  of  . 1154 

Dog,  Airedale,  Useful  . 1256 

Dog,  Climbing  . 1149 

Dog,  Honest  .  828 

Dog  Law,  Virginia  .  922 

Dog,  Likes  .  814 

Dog,  Old  English  Sheep. ..  .1385,  1442 

Dog  on  the  Farm  .  636 

Dog,  Sheep-Killing  . .  712 

Dog  Talks  .  862 

Dog  Tax  . 544 

Dog,  Terrier,  Feeding  . 1386 

Dog  Training.  .  .969,  1043,  1062,  1162 

Dog  with  Constipation  .  766 

Dog  with  Ear  Trouble  . 542,  714 

Dog  with  Fits  . 672,  321 

Dog  with  Rickets  . .  642 

Dog  with  Tumor  .  927 

Dog  with  Worms  . 679,  795,  926 

Dogs  and  Hens  .  20 

Dogs,  Damage  by  .  875 

Dogs  with  Mange  .  234 

Dogwood,  Grafting  . 1091 

Dollar,  100-Cent  .  836 

Dollar,  35-Cent, 

595,  808,  525,  899,  879,  993 

Donation  Day  .  848 

Dooley,  C.  A .  794 

Door,  Barn  Lightweight . 1459 

Drainage,  Farm  .  780 

Drainage  Peculiarities  .  691 

Draining  Land  .  347 

Drakes.  Picking  Out  . 1209 

Drill,  Compressed  Air  .  818 

Drought  and  Business  Depression.  1428 

Drought,  Effects  of  . 1369 

Drug  Plants,  Culture  of . 871,  921 

Drugs,  Botanic  . 1059 

Duck,  Crop-Bound  .  768 

Duck.  Muscovy  .  864 

Ducklings,  Loss  of  . 1234 

Ducks  and  Water  .  948 

Ducks  by  Parcel  Post  .  183 

Ducks. Fail  to  Lay  . 84 

Ducks,  Feeding  . .  906 

Ducks,  Nests  for  .  423 

Ducks,  Picking  . 117,  278,  1628 

Ducks,  Runner  . 607,  668 

Ducks,  Trouble  with  . 1146 

Ducks,  White  Crested  .  20 

Ducks,  Young,  Raising  .  885 

Dunn  Motor  Works  .  158 

Dynamite  Planting  . 1343 
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Earthworms,  Habits  of  .  961 

Eastern  Man  Out  West . 1031 

Education,  True  Agricultural ....  1318 

Egg  Business,  Developing  .  739 

Egg  Candling  .  427 

Egg  Color  and  Green  Rape .  976 

Egg  Conditions  in  U.  S . 1052 

Egg  Contest,  Australian  . 1146 

Egg  Contest  Bulletin  . 1149 

Egg  Contest.  English  .  470 

Egg  Crate,  Hammock  .  323 

Egg,  Development  of  .  576 

Egg  Fertility,  Destroying  .  424 

Egg  Food  Fake  .  92 

Egg  Freak,  Investigation  of . 1030 

Egg,  Making  .  199 

Egg  Prices,  Figuring  . 159 

Egg  Prices  in  1914  .  203 

Egg  Production  . 1178 

Egg  Production,  Average  .  85 

Egg  Production,  Feeding  for . 1420 

Egg  Records  .  996 

Egg  Tester,  Flashlight . 279 

Egg  Tester,  Magic  .  718 

Egg  Testing  .  608 

Egg  Yield,  Winter  .  280 

Eggplants,  Heat  Under  .  154 

Eggs,  Fertile,  Picking  Out . 716 

Eggs,  Fertility  of  .  238 

Eggs  for  Hatching  Problem  ....  60 

Eggs,  Fresh  .  608 

Eggs  and  Green  Rape  . 1100 

Eggs  and  Parcel  Post  . 166,  1172 

Eggs,  Blood  Spots  in  . 793 

Eggs,  Cleaning  .  20 

Eggs,  Colored  by  Green  Rape....  1074 

Eggs,  Defective  . 1000 

Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch  .  692 

Eggs,  Hatching  .  280 

Eggs,  Hatching  Percentage  . 792 

Eggs  in  Water  Glass, 

61,  762,  1233,  1438 

Eggs,  Information  on  . 1160 

Eggs,  Leghorn,  Tinted  .  609 

Eggs,  Long  Distance  .  865 

Eggs,  Loss  of  . 465 

Eggs,  Marking  .  643 

Eggs,  Misshapen  .  644 

Eggs,  Poor  Hatching  .  575 

Eggs,  Resting  Before  Hatching..  929 

Eggs,  Small.  Setting  .  668 

Eggs,  Soft-Shelled  .  236 

Eggs,  Strong-Flavored  .  608 

Eggs,  The  Quality  of  . 1208 

Eggs,  Value  in  Contest, 

92,  746,  878,  1149 
Eggs,  White,  in  N,  Y..105,  226,  1495 

Eggs,  Winter  .  239 

Eggs  with  Blood  Clots  .  156 

Eggs  with  Dark  Yolks . 1001 

Eggshells,  Thick  .  792 

Electric  Light  with  Storage  Bat¬ 
tery  .  98 

Electric  Power  on  the  Farm..  123,  193 

Eucalyptus  Crebra  .  67 

Endive,  French  .  483 

Endive,  French,  Cultivating  ....  829 

Endive,  Storing  for  Winter  . 1219 

Engine,  Gas,  Handling  .  96 

Engine,  Gasoline,  at  Odd  Jobs...  487 
Engine,  Gasoline,  in  Cold  Weather  296 

Engine,  Traction  .  69 

Engine,  Tractor,  on  Farm  .  513 
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THE  BLUE  GRASSES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  Value  of  Orchard  Grass. 

TWO  BLUE  GRASSES. — Kentucky  Blue  and 
Canadian  Blue,  are  by  far  the  most  important 
and  valuable  permanent  pasture  plants  in 
New  York  State.  Kentucky  Blue  grass  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  corresponds  to  the  place  of  Timothy  in  the 
meadow.  C  a  n  a  d  i  a  n 
Blue  grass  in  (he  pas¬ 
ture  corresponds  to  the 
place  of  Red-top  in  the 
meadow,  although  its 
adoptions  -are  some¬ 
what  more  restricted. 

Kentucky  Blue  grass  Is 
the  better  of  these  two 
pasture  plants,  because 
it  gives  a  greater 
amount  of  green  growth, 
it  not  only  grows  taller, 
but  it  produces  fewer 
stems  per  given  area. 

These  two  Blue  grasses 
should  each  he  identi¬ 
fied,  and  greatest  care 
given  to  that  one  best 
adapted  to  the  local 
conditions  of  climate 
and  soil.  Where  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  does 
well,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  a  mixture  of 
Kentucky  and  Canadian 
would  do  better,  or  that 
Canadian  would  do  as 
well.  Where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  to 
Canadian  and  unfavor¬ 
able  to  Kentucky,  the 
former  should  be  given 
the  preference. 

KENTUCKY  BLUE 
CRASS. — Under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  re¬ 
quires  good  soil,  well 
drained,  and  a  fairly 
humid  climate.  Its  lime 
requirement  is  also 
high.  It  seems  to  have 
reached  its  greatest  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  soil  of  Kentucky, 
where  it  is  both  cut  for 
hay  and  used  as  a  pas¬ 
ture,  and  where  it  de¬ 
rived  its  name.  It  is 
found  throughout  the 
Timothy  belt  in  the 
Eastern  United  States, 
and  can  usually  be 
grown  successfully 
where  T  imot  li  y  is 
grown.  It  seems  to 
have  a  higher  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  requirement  than  nitrogen  re- 
quiiement.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  an  exception 
to  most  grasses.  It  responds  well  to  a  high  state  of 
soil  fertility.  It  is  adapted  well  to  low  t'  npera- 
tures.  It  starts  green  growth  early  in  Sp  ng,  and 
mIows  late  in  the  Fall.  It  may  even  gr  w  during 
Winter  if  properly  protected.  It  reaches  its  max¬ 
imum  production  about  June  Is*  up  rather 

quickly  when  dry  weather  come$  g#.ch  is  usually 


about  July  1st.  and  remains  dormant  until  the  Fall 
rains  and  cooler  weather  comes  again.  It  is  not 
used  to  any  extent  in  New  York  to  be  cut  for  hay, 
for  the  yield  of  forage  from  Kentucky  Blue  is  not 
as  heavy  as  either  Timothy,  Red-top  or  Meadow 
fescue.  It  makes  an  excellent  sod.  which  prevents 
injury  from  tramping.  It  is  long  lived  and  is  more 
nearly  permanent  than  any  other  grass  we  have. 
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It  establishes  itself  very  slowly,  requires  three  and 
four  years  to  become  permanently  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  pasture.  The  seed  germinates  readily 
if  it  is  good,  although  the  standard  per  cent,  germin¬ 
ation  is  only  50  for  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  For  pas¬ 
ture  it  is  usually  sown  in  grass  mixtures  which  in- 
Ciude  from  four  to  10  pound.;  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
seed.  The  other  grasses,  such  as  Timothy,  Red 
clover,  Alsike  clover.  Meadow  fescue  and  Orchard 


grass,  mature  more  quickly  and  furnish  forage  un¬ 
til  the  Blue  grass  has  occupied  the  soil.  If  the 
clovers  are  wanted  in  the  pasture  they  must  be  re¬ 
sown  from  time  to  time,  except  White  clover,  which 
is  a  perennial  plant,  and  requires  longer  to  become 
established  along  with  the  Blue  grass. 

(  ANADIAN  BLT  E  GRASS  will  grow  on  soils  and 
under  climatic  conditions  unfavorable  to  Kentucky 

Blue.  It  will  grow  on 
soils  poorer  in  fertility, 
and  under  drier  condi¬ 
tions  than  the  Kentucky 
Blue,  but  on  good  soils 
and  under  favorable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  cannot 
compete  with  the  latter. 
Canadian  Blue  should 
therefore  be  given  a 
definite  place  in  perma¬ 
nent  pastures.  It  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  State, 
and  on  account  of  much 
pasture  land  being  both 
low  in  fertility  and  dry. 
it  becomes  a  valuable 
pasture  plant.  The  seed 
of  Canadian  Blue  is  J$(j 
similar  to  the  seed  of 
Kentucky  Blue  that  it 
is  often  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  the  latter 
grass  seed.  Most  of  the 
seed  is  raised  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  although  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  are  brought  into 
United  States  from 
there,  very  little  Cana¬ 
dian  seed  is  sold  as  such 
in  our  markets.  Perhaps 
our  new  seed  laws  will 
hereafter  guarantee  us 
purer  Blue  grass  seed. 

VARIETAL  CHAR¬ 
ACTERISTICS.— When 
growing,  Kentucky  and 
Canadian  Blue  grass 
may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the 
tint  and  zigzag  stem  of 
the  Canadian  Blue. 
The  stem  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  is  round  and 
straight.  The  Kentucky 
Blue  is  always  taller — 
sometimes  two  times  as 
high  as  the  Canadian 
Blue  under  favorable 
conditions.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  blooms  from 
four  to  six  weeks  earl¬ 
ier  than  Canadian,  and 
is  sometimes  called  June 
grass.  Canadian  Blue 
grass  makes  as  good  a 
pasture  so  far  as  pala- 
tability  is  concerned,  as  Kentucky  Blue.  It  forms 
a  sod  resistant  to  tramping.  Sheep  and  cattle 
will  thrive  on  a  Canadian  Blue  grass  pasture  even 
though  the  grass  has  reached  maturity  and  has  be¬ 
come  dried.  The  one  important  objection  to  Cana¬ 
dian  Blue  is  that  it  does  not  produce  as  large  an 
amount  of  green  forage  as  the  Kentucky  Blue,  and 
consequently  it  must  take  second  place  in  import¬ 
ance  among  the  pasture  grasses  in  New  York. 
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ORCHARD  GRASS. — Orchard  grass  is  probably 
deserving  of  a  wider  use  in  New  York  State  than  is 
generally  accorded  it.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two 
reasons.  Timothy  is  so  exceptionally  adapted  to 
New  York  conditions  that  it  receives  by  far  the 
greatest  attention.  Orchard  grass  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  new  grass  so  far  as  the  general  cultivation  of  it 
Is  concerned.  Its  seed,  up  to  within  a  few  years, 
has  been  very  expensive  and  almost  prohibitive. 
Until  recently  the  yield  of  Timothy  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  on  lands  that  are  now  considered  to  be  poor 
in  production,  and  the  need  of  a  better  adapted  hay 
grass  has  not  been  so  seriously  felt.  Now  that  the 
seed  of  Orchard  grass  is  within  reach — about  $1.50 
per  bushel— and  with  plenty  of  seed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  added  to  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  adaptation  and  uses,  it  would  seem  that 
this  grass  should  be  tried  more  often  and  more 
widely  than  it  is. 

HARTT  OF  GROWTH. — Orchard  grass  is  a  bunch 


grass,  so  that  it  does  not  make  a  good  sod  when 
sown  alone.  It  can  be  mixed  to  advantage,  especial¬ 
ly  in  pasture  mixtures.  Tt  is  very  leafy,  probably 
more  so  than  either  Timothy  or  Red-top.  It  makes 
a  good  hay  when  cut  right,  although  it  usually  turns 
black.  As  it  matures,  it  loses  its  palatability  very 
fast,  and  so  must  be  harvested  early.  It  usually 
ripens  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  Timothy  when 
grown  in  the  same  region,  and  for  this  reason  would 
not  be  a  good  grass  to  mix  with  Timothy  for  hay 
purposes.  Unlike  Timothy  therefore,  which  has  a 
period  of  a  couple  of  weeks  during  which  it  may 
be  cut,  it  must  be  cut  quickly  in  order  to  insure 
the  highest  palatability.  As  a  pasture  grass  it  is 
probably  as  valuable  as,  and  in  some  places  more 
so,  than  as  a  hay  grass.  It  stays  green  very  late 
in  the  Fall,  and  is  the  earliest  grass  in  the  Spring. 
For  this  reason  it  is  particularly  valuable  in  pas¬ 
tures  which  must  be  grazed  both  late  in  the  Fall 
and  early  in  the  Spring.  This  characteristic  of 
growth,  coupled  with  its  adaptation  to  either  wet 
or  dry  lands,  make  it  an  excellent  grass  to  mix 
with  Red-top  for  pasture  purposes.  They  have  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  growth,  overlapping  somewhat  to 
be  sure,  but  they  supplement  each  other  well  in 
producing  continuous  pasturage  throughout  the 
year.  Besides  early  and  late  growth,  it  produces 
a.  large  amount  of  green  grass.  In  pasture  mix¬ 
ture  where  conditions  are  apt  to  be  either  wet  or 
dry.  Orchard  grass  will  doubtless  be  of  marked 
value.  It  probably  deserves  a  much  wider  use  in 
this  connection. 

ECONOMIC  VALUE. — Orchard  grass  like  Red- 


top  cannot  compete  with  Timothy,  so  that  it  falls 
just  outside  the  Timothy  belt.  In  the  South,  where 
Timothy  does  not.  d<v  well  on  account  of  the  high 
temperature,  Orchard  grass  becomes  the  important 
grass.  On  lands  too  wret  and  too  dry  for  Timothy 
as  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  New  York  lands. 
Orchard  grass  can  usually  be  grown  where  Red- 
top  can  be  grown,  although  Red-top,  being  more 
tolerant  of  an  acid  soil,  has  a  wider  adaptation  on 
this  account.  The  rate  of  seeding  varies  from  one 
to  two  bushels  or  14  to  28  pounds  if  sown  alone. 
When  used  in  mixtures,  the  amount  of  Orchard 
grass  seed  sown  is  less,  depending  on  the  purpose 
for  which  the  grass  is  to  be  used  and  the  seed  with 
which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  It  may  be  sown  in  either 
the  Fall  or  Spring,  and  will  usually  make  a  more 
vigorous  early  growth  than  Timothy.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  secure  a  good  stand.  john  ii.  reisner. 


IMPROVING  POTATOES  BY  SELECTION. 

WHEN  I  began  raising  potatoes,  the  first  years 
I  had  fine  varieties,  two  long  white,  name 
unknown,  Empire  State,  Early  Queen  and  Sir 
Walter.  All  were  given  the  same  care  and  all  were 
grown  on  new  land.  Sir  Walter  was  on  the  lightest 
soil.  That  year  the  long  white  and  Empire  State 
gave  125  bushels  of  salable  and  20  bushels  of  un¬ 
dersize  per  acre;  the  Queen  and  Sir  Walter  gave 
160  bushels  salable  and  10  and  12  of  small  per 
acre.  In  going  over  this  field  before  digging  I 
found  a  large  number  of  hills  where  the  vines  were 
dead,  and  in  examining  these  hills  1  found  the  tu¬ 
bers  were  without  exception  all  undersized,  and 
when  I  visited  my  neighbor’s  field  I  found  the  same 
trouble.  This  set  me  to  thinking.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this?  Was  the  seed  deteriorating,  or  was 
it  some  disease,  or  perhaps  an  insect.  Here  in  Mich¬ 
igan  the  rule  is  when  digging  to  pick  up  all  that  are 
salable  first,  then  pick  up  and  sort  the  next  year’s 
seed  from  the  seconds,  taking  everything  that  is 
large  enough  for  seed.  This  seemed  to  me  as  a 
very  poor  way  to  save  seed,  for  it  would  be  just  as 
sensible  to  sell  or  feed  all  the  large  ears  of  corn 
and  plant  the  nubbins,  and  one  could  apply  the  same 
rule  to  almost  any  crop. 

I  determined  to  make  two  tests:  first  to  save  seed 
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from  these  cull  hills,  and  plant  and  care  for  this 
as  I  would  my  regular  crop,  and  the  next  year  se¬ 
lect  the  best  and  the  poorest  hills  to  test  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  so  on.  The  second  test  was  to  take 
the  best  hills  at  digging  time  from  the  Sir  Walter 
to  improve  the  yield.  I  did  not  select  the  hills  that 
had  the  largest  tubers,  but  the  hills  that  had  the 
greatest  number  of  uniform,  smooth,  medium  size, 
and  fewest  small  tubers.  At  digging  time  I  saved 
four  bushels  of  Sir  Walter,  hill-selected  seed,  and 
three  hills  of  the  long  white  and  Empire  State  poor 
hills,  one  of  each  to  test  the  next  year,  the  second 
year.  T  cut  the  seed  to  two  eyes  and  one  piece  to 
hill,  rowed  both  ways  at  three  feet.  From  the  two 
bushels  of  Sir  Walter  seed  I  dug  39  bushels  salable 
and  three  pecks  under-sized.  From  this  I  hill-select¬ 
ed  seven  bushels  for  the  next  year’s  test.  From  the 
three  hills  of  culls  I  had  from  the  two  long  white, 
one  bushel  and  one  peck  in  all.  with  51  potatoes 
that  would  go  as  salable.  The  one  hill  of  Empire 
State  gave  one  bushel  in  all,  with  17  tubers  as  sala¬ 
ble.  In  the  long  white  plot  there  were  11  hills  of 
culls  where  there  was  not  one  salable  tuber  in  the 
hill.  Tn  the  Empire  State  there  was  no  hill  but 
what  had  salable  tubers.  Therefore  I  discontinued 
the  test,  with  the  Empire  State,  and  continued  with 
the  long  white  and  Sir  Walter. 

The  third  year  from  the  seven  bushels  of  hill- 
selected  Sir  Walter  T  raised  185  bushels  salable 
and  414  of  under-sized.  From  this  I  hill-selected  10 
bushels  for  the  next  year’s  test. 

Of  the  long  white  I  planted  the  product  of  the  two 
No.  1  best  hills  and  the  two  No.  2  poorest  ones. 
From  the  first  I  dug  2V2  bushels.  There  were  one 
bushel  three  pecks  salable.  From  the  second  the 
product  was  seven-eighths  bushel  with  11  salable 
tubers. 

This  test  I  carried  on  for  10  years,  and  my  be¬ 
lief.  which  is  backed  by  that  10  years,  is  that  hill 
selection  at  digging  time  will  increase  the  yield, 
give  a  more  uniform  size,  eliminate  the  small  tu¬ 
bers  to  a  great  extent  and  improve  the  quality. 
Also,  that  the  planting  of  small  stock  as  is  done  by 
a  great  many  (the  under-sized  seconds  left  after  the 
large  ones  have  been  taken  up)  will  cause  deteriora¬ 
tion,  for  in  almost  any  field  of  potatoes  you  ex¬ 
amine  you  will  find  quite  a  few  hills  that  will  not 
produce  a  single  salable  tuber.  These  hills  can  he 
seen  and  detected  early  in  the  season.  The  why 
and  wherefor  of  their  non-production  is  a  great 
question,  but  nevertheless,  if  you  plant  from  such 
hills  do  not  forget  that  like  begets  like.  I  do  not 
condemn  planting  small  tubers  if  they  are  produced 
from  good  strong  thrifty  hills.  They  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate  or  run  out,  but  are  just  as  desirable  for 
seed  as  larger  tubers,  for  they  are  just  a  later  set¬ 
ting  and  therefore  good  seed. 

It  is  poor  economy  in  raising  potatoes  to  sell  all 
the  best  and  plant  the  residue.  After  five  years  of 
hill  selection  of  seed  I  sold  my  entire  crop  each 
year,  getting  five  and  10  cents  above  the  market,  the 
buyers  using  my  potatoes  to  face  cars  with.  I  could 
always  dispose  of  my  load  even  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  cars  or  the  market  overstocked,  and  I 
never  had  a  load  run  over  the  screen  as  sorts,  which 
is  practiced  here,  the  buyers  claiming  one  year  they 
are  too  large  and  another  year  there  are  too  many 
small  ones.  Some  years  T  have  seen  as  many  as  lo 
bushels  of  large  tubers  thrown  out  of  a  load  of 
from  GO  to  75  bushels,  then  another  year  the  same 
proportion  of  small  ones,  and  all  this  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  by  hill  selection  of  seed.  g.  l.  iiuey. 

Michigan. 


VALUE  OF  MUSHROOM  MANURE. 

GAN  get  the  waste  manure  trom  a  mushroom 
house  for  $1.25  per  one-horse  load  delivered.  Is 
it  worth  that?  Would  it  be  good  for  potatoes? 
What  chemicals  should  I  add  to  make  a  complete 

manure?  C-  11  •  c> 

Bryantville,  Mass. 

The  price  usually  charged  for  spent  mushroom 
manure  in  centers  of  large  production  is  50  cents 
per  one-horse  load,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  50 
cents  per  two-horse  load  at  the  mushroom  house  or 
cellar.  It  is  of  greater  value  to  the  florist  and  gar¬ 
dener  than  to  the  general  farmer,  as  it  is  in  a  fine 
mechanical  condition  to  work  into  compost,  or  for 
mulching  growing  crops.  The  greatest  value  is  in 
the  humus  content,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  much  nitro¬ 
gen  remains,  as  considerable  of  this  element  is  lost 
in  composting,  and  the  growing  mushroom  crop  re¬ 
quires  nitrogen  for  development.  Nitrogen  being 
the  most  valuable  of  the  three  elements  in  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  the  actual  fertilizing  value  would  not  be  very 
high.  In  this  vicinity  fresh  manure  can  be  obtained 
for  $2.50  per  two-horse  load,  so  would  consider  that 
amount  pretty  high  for  spent  mushroom  manure. 

For  potatoes  1  should  use  a  heavy  coat  of  this 
article,  and  then  use  the  regular  amount  of  potato 
fertilizer  you  find  best  adapted  to  your  conditions, 


in  addition,  dropping  the  nitrogen  possibly  one-half 
per  cent.  If  C.  II.  C.  were  to  sow  Hairy  vetch  rather 
early,  say  September  1,  or  latter  part  of  August,  and 
sprout  the  seed  before  sowing,  then  manure  an  ad¬ 
joining  tract  heavily,  and  plow  if  possible  after 
vetch  has  had  an  opportuntiy  to  grow  in  Spring,  ho 
will  see  very  little  if  any  difference  in  results. 

Several  years  back  we  put  one  carload  of  manure. 
30  tons,  on  one  acre,  and  adjoining  turned  down  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  vetch.  The  only  difference  was 
in  the  expense,  which  was  one  bushel  of  vetch  seed 
against  $75  for  manure.  This  of  course  is  an  un- 
dreamed-of  quantity  of  manure  for  general  farming, 
but  in  our  business  we  are  using  less  each  season, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  just  as  soon  as  we  get  all  our 
land  covered  heavily  each  Autumn  the  manure  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  we  must  buy  all  we  use. 
Our  object  in  sprouting  vetch  seed  is  to  have  all 
germinate,  so  more  will  lie  in  ground  and  come 
up  in  a  crop  where  not  wanted.  We  cover  it  with 
water  for  10  hours,  then  keep  covered  with  damp 
cloth  till  short  white  sprouts  appear,  when  it  should 
be  sown  at  once.  The  price  of  vetch  seed  is  some¬ 
what  against  its  general  use,  and  will  evidently 
rule  higher  on  account  of  the  condition  of  agricul¬ 
tural  stagnation  bound  to  result  from  the  present 
war.  Tt  will  open  up  an  opportunity  for  American 
farmers  to  grow  seed,  which  is  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  do,  though  we  find  it  impossible  to  har¬ 
vest  it  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  lot  of  seed  left, 
on  field,  which  will  germinate  and  interfere  with 
next  crop  grown  on  same  tract.  ei.mer  j.  weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  MACHINE  FOR  BURNING  SOIL. 

READ  a  recent  article  on  root  diseases  or  “soil 
sickness”  of  wheat.  I  have  been  studying  for  a 
good  many  years  on  a  farming  auto,  that  will  not 
only  supersede  the  horse,  but  is  capable  of  carrying 
and  running  an  apparatus  that  renovates  the  soil. 
This  machine  elevates  the  furrow;  pulverizes  it  and  con¬ 
veys  it  through  an  oil  flame,  burning  and  destroying 
every  known  insect  and  noxious  weed,  both  the  weed, 
the  seed  and  all  roots  of  grass,  reducing  everything  un¬ 
desirable  to  ashes,  thus  making  a  fertilizer  of  those 
things,  besides  producing  all  the  chemical  changes  by 
fire  that  are  beneficial  to  the  soil.  Since  my  studies 
began  in  this  line  I  have  met  a  professor  of  chemistry. 
By  our  intercourse  we  have  set  forth  our  ideas  and 
mechanism  for  producing  the  above  results,  and  he  in 
turn  stated  that  he  had  read  a  treatise  on  burning  the 
soil  by  a  garden  truck  farmer  of  New  York  City  who 
had  practiced  it  to  a  worked-out  science,  claiming  in 
his  practice  he  had  found  that  no  fertilizer  is  needed 
for  any  crop.  The  fire  chemically  changes  it,  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  poisons  detrimental  to  any  crop,  so  that  the 
same  crop  can  be  grown  year  after  year  without  fertil¬ 
izer.  If  you  have  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind  and 
can  inform  me  where  to  send  for  it  I  should  bo  much 
obliged.  E-  M-  K- 

Burning  or  heating  soils  usually  results  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  productive,  at  least  for  a  crop  or 
two.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fungi,  insects,  and 
weed  seeds  destroyed,  and  partly  to  other  causes. 
There  is  an  objection  to  burning  the  soil,  however, 
especially  if  it  be  carried  too  far,  because  in  that 
case  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  destroyed ;  and 
in  many  of  our  soils  the  organic  matter  is  already 
sadly  depleted.  To  burn  the  weed  seeds,  etc.,  to 
ashes,  therefore,  as  E.  M.  K.  suggests,  is  not  to  be 
advised.  We  should  expect  less  heat  to  do  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  good  and  less  harm. 

By  burning  the  furrow  slice,  however,  we  could 
not  expect  to  get  rid  of  soil  diseases  entirely,  be¬ 
cause  the  spores  of  those  diseases  exist  in  the  sub¬ 
soil.  Following  my  article  a  few  weeks  ago  some 
one  suggested  that  the  furrow  slice  be  sterilized 
with  formaldehyde  as  a  preventive  of  the  diseases 
mentioned.  A  discussion  of  that  suggestion  by  Prof. 
Bolley  printed  in  a  later  issue  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  had  already  tried  it  out,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plants  had  reached 
below  the  layer  of  sterilized  soil,  the  parasitic  fungi 
there  attacked  them  as  usual  and  soon  worked  up 
into  the  sterilized  layer.  A  field  proposition  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  a  greenhouse  proposition.  In 
the  greenhouse  all  of  the  soil  used  can  be  sterilized  : 
in  the  field  no  more  than  a  surface  layer  can  be 
treated  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  I 
should  say,  therefore  that  heating  the  fur¬ 
row  slice  will  increase  production  somewhat,  and 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  weed  problem. 

The  question,  then,  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
of  view,  is  whether  or  not  E.  M.  K.’s  machine  will 
do  what  he  claims  for  it  at  a  cost  which  will  leave 
a  profit  from  the  increased  crop  and  the  saving  in 
fighting  weeds.  Judging  from  my  knowledge  of  farm 
machinery  and  farm  operations,  and  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  machine  or  its  operations  except  as 
learned  from  E.  M.  K.’s  letter,  I  should  think  it  un¬ 
likely  that  it  would  succeed  in  a  practical  way,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  cultivation  of  general  field  crops. 
In  intensive  farming  there  is  a  chance  if  the  ma¬ 
chine  succeeds  at  all,  of  its  being  made  to  yield  a 
profit,  as  for  instance  in  the  control  of  such  soil- 
borne  diseases  as  the  club-root  of  cabbage. 

c.  A.  LUDWIG. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  “PEDIGREED”  TREES? 

AM  very  anxious  to  learn  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  claims  made  for  “pedigreed  stock”  of 
fruit,  trees.  Will  scions  cut  from  known  productive 
trees  he  more  likely  to  produce  productive  trees  than 
those  cut  indiscriminately?  We  expect  to  set  out 
quite  a  number  of  apple  trees  this  Fall,  and  wish  to 
make  no  mistake  in  selecting  the  stock.  H.  w.  T. 

Gentry,  Ark. 

A  tree  may  he  wonderfully  productive,  yet  possess 
no  power  to  continue  its  great  performance  through 
its  buds.  That  would  be  because  the  tree’s  large 
crops  result  from  causes  which  are  outside  of  the 
n-ce.  In  our  own  orchard  trees  vary  greatly  in 
performance.  This  orchard  is  on  a  hillside,  where 
the  soil  is  underlaid  with  solid  ledges  of  rock. 
In  some  cases  there  will  be  a  single  tree  or  a  group 
of  trees  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  size,  while  next 
to  them  or  around  them  the  trees  are  smaller  and 
inferior.  Now  suppose  we  cut  buds  from  these  su¬ 
perior  trees  and  used  them  for  propagating  with 
the  claim  that  they  were  “pedigreed”!  Upon  in¬ 
vestigation  we  usually  find  that  these  superior  trees 
are  the  result  of  a  peculiar  rock  formation.  The 
underlying  ledge  makes  a  dip  or  “pocket”  where 
these  trees  are  growing.  Thus  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  deeper,  richer  and  moister  soil  and  natur¬ 
ally  they  make  a  stronger  growth,  withstand  the 
drought  well  and  give  large  yields.  There  is  no 
“pedigree”  about  this — just  natural  advantage. 
While  buds  from  such  trees  would  be  strong  and 
vigorous  they  could  not  carry  that  deeper,  rich  soil 
to  another  orchard.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in 
them  to  carry  along  any  “pedigree.”  Our  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  most  of  the  so-called  “pedigreed”  stock 
is  taken  from  such  productive  trees — which  are 
made  productive  by  conditions  of  soil,  climate  or 
care.  These  conditions  do  not  constitute  a  “pedi¬ 
gree”  and  cannot  be  carried  through  the  buds  to  an¬ 
other  tree. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  trees  in  every 
orchard  which  seem  to  carry  an  individual  character 
of  their  own.  These  are  mostly  bud  sports.  Take 
any  orchard  of  Baldwin  apple  or  Elberta  peach,  or 
any  other  standard  variety  and  you  will  after  care¬ 
ful  study  find  certain  trees  or  parts  of  certain  trees 
which  give  extra  good  fruit — superior  in  color, 
shape,  size  or  quality.  All  careful  fruit  growers 
have  seen  these  superior  trees  and  know  that  the 
superiority  is  not  due  to  soil,  fertilizing  or  cai'e. 
The  superior  quality  is  inherent  to  the  tree.  The 
theory  is  that  this  superior  quality  may  be  carried 
through  the  buds  when  they  are  used  for  propagat¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  scientific  men  deny  that  there  is 
anything  of  value  in  this.  On  the  other  hand  some 
experiments  on  a  very  large  scale  are  now  being 
carried  out  which  seem  to  show  thus  far  that  there 
is  something  to  it.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  so-called  “pedigreed”  trees  thus  far  offered 
for  sale  have  little  if  any  official  “performance”  in 
their  pedigree.  We  shall  soon  review  the  experi¬ 
ments  above  referred  to. 


EASY  FARM  BLACKSMITHING. 

Part  II. 

ELDING. — This  process  is  done  by  bringing 
together  two  or  more  pieces  of  iron  so  that 
the  parts  may  be  made  into  one.  To  weld 
perfectly  and  successfully  one  must  have  favorable 
conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  principles  on 
which  welding  depends;  a  small  clean  fire,  a  white 
heat,  absence  of  dirt  and  slag.  Keep  the  iron  high 
in  the  fire,  and  get  the  pieces  in  a  pasty  condition. 
After  the  pieces  to  be  welded  together  have  been 
properly  scarfed,  place  them  in  a  small  coke  fire  at 
a  slow  heat.  After  they  become  red,  gradually 
quicken  the  draft  until  the  fire  is  a  white  heat. 
Watch  your  pieces  carefully,  notice  the  changes 
taking  place.  See  that  they  are  heated  only  where 
they  are  to  be  welded.  Keep  your  fire  solid  un¬ 
derneath,  rake  just  a  little  coke  over  your  pieces 
with  the  poker.  At  first,  drops  of  melted  iron  fall, 
and  soon  the  whole  is  in  a  pasty  condition.  It  has 
now  reached  the  supreme  moment,  when  a  second 
more  will  burn  or  spoil  the  iron.  Remove  quickly 
from  the  fire  and  weld.  Tap  lightly  and  quickly 
with  the  hammer.  For  perfect  welding  of  iron,  a 
tlux  is  not  necessary. 

FLUX. — A  flux  is  a  substance  placed  upon  iron 
or  steel  when  if  is  below  the  welding  point.  This 
forms  over  the  outside  of  the  part  a  fusible  glass 
upon  which  the  fire  has  little  or  no  effect,  the  weld¬ 
ing  heat  developing  underneath.  The  substances 
used  are  white  sand,  borax  and  often  the  two  are 
used  together  with  iron  filings  mixed  with  them. 

HARDENING  AND  ANNEALING.— Steel  when 
heated  red  hot  and  suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  in 
water,  oil,  brine,  mercury,  etc.,  becomes  hardened 
and  rendered  more  or  less  brittle  and  elastic.  When 
the  steel  thus  hardened  is  heated  red  hot  and  cooled 
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slowly,  it  does  not  have  this  acquired  hardness,  and 
becomes  soft  and  malleable  again.  When  red  hot, 
it  is  often  placed  in  ashes  or  lime,  which  gives  good 
results. 

TEMPERING. — Usually  applied  to  mean  a  com¬ 
bination  of  hardening  and  annealing.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  applied  to  all  steel  goods  in  order  to  give 
them  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  will  best  fit  them 
for  resisting  wear  and  tear.  This  is  applied  by  first 
heating  the  steel  to  a  cherry  red  and  suddenly  cool¬ 
ing  one-half  the  length  heated.  Shine  thoroughly 
the  hardened  part  and  allow  the  colors  to  run  into 
it.  The  -temper  is  obtained  by  observing  the  colors 
as  they  run  through  the  steel,  and  cooling  quickly 
when  the  desired  color  appears.  Charcoal  benefits  the 


Toons  Maiuc  By  The  Farm  Blacksmith.  Fig.  2. 


steel  when  heated  in  it.  Oil  makes  the  steel  more 
elastic.  Water  and  brine  are  good,  but  the  steel 
is  made  more  brittle.  Acid  is  sometimes  used  for 
making  steel  very  hard. 

COLORS  IN  TEMPERING— The  following  gives 
the  color  degree  of  tempering  for  different  classes  of 
tools:  Very  pale  yellow,  lancets,  dentists’  instru¬ 
ments;  straw  color,  surgical  instruments,  razors, 
lathe  tools;  golden  yellow,  wood-workers’  chisels, 
penknives;  brown,  scissors,  shears,  knives;  brown 
(dappled  -with  purple),  axes,  planes,  etc.;  purple, 
cold  chisels,  knives,  etc.;  bright  blue,  springs,  etc.; 
full  blue,  screwdrivers,  fine  saws  and  augers;  dark 
blue,  hand  saws  and  large  saws. 

CAST  IRON  AND  WROUGHT  IRON.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics  enable  one  to  recognize  cast 
iron:  Effect  of  hammer,  breaks  by  a  blow  and  is 
brittle;  structure  is  coarse  granular,  like  sand;  at 
a  white  heat  it  falls  to  pieces.  When  given  a  blow 
or  dropped  upon  the  floor  it  gives  a  dull  sound. 


Examples  of  Blacksmitiiing  Practice.  Fig.  3. 


Wrought  iron,  when  struck  with  hammer  flattens 
and  bends  by  the  blows;  structure  is  fibrous,  like 
wood ;  when  heated  above  a  white  heat  it  can  be 
welded:  when  struck  has  more  ring  than  cast  iron. 

DISTINGUISHING  STEEL.— Will  break  by  a 
blow  after  it  has  been  hardened  or  by  a  flaw; 
structure  is  fine  granular;  can  be  hardened  and 
tempered;  when  dropped  upon  the  floor  or  given 
a  blow,  it  gives  a  sharp  ring. 


TOOLS  FIGURED. — The  picture  at  Fig.  2  shows 
by  numbers:  1.  Floor  layers’  tool,  used  to  bring  the 
flooring  tight  together  while  being  nailed.  2.  Tool 
for  removing  old  staples  from  posts  where  chicken 
wire  has  been  used.  3.  and  4.  Nail  cutters  and  box 
openers.  5.  Wood  chisel  (wood  workers’).  6.  Screw¬ 
driver  (made  from  small  file).  7.  and  S.  Turning 
tools  (wood  lathe).  9.  Screwdriver  (made  from 
large  file).  10.  and  11.  Turning  tools  (wood  lathe). 
12.  Wood  scraper.  Fig.  3  in  the  same  way  shows 
several  of  the  ordinary  exercises  of  a  course  in 
blacksmitiiing.  Many  of  these  would  be  useful  on 
the  farm.  The  four  important  principles  of  black- 
smithing  are  drawing  out,  upsetting  or  thickening, 
bending  and  welding.  The  object  of  this  picture  is 
to  show  some  of  the  simplest  things  in  blacksmith- 
ing  that  involve  the  above  principles.  The  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  line  on  the  farm 
depends  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  individual. 
Do  not  meddle  with  the  horses’  foot  unless  you  are 
sure  you  know  what  you  are  doing.  Better  leave 
that  for  a  regular  blacksmith.  Gardner  r.  willis. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  POTATOES. 

Not  Quite  Equal  to  Silage. 

OTATOES  are  an  inferior  feed  for  dairy  cows. 
In  trials  at  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station 
in  1 S90,  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  corn 
silage  and  potatoes,  100  pounds,  both  of  dry  matter 
and  digestible  dry  matter,  in  silage  proved  superior 
to  similar  amounts  in  potatoes.  The  latter  were 
eaten  even  more  freely  than  was  the  silage,  yet  pro¬ 
duced  neither  more  nor  better  milk.  At  15  cents 
a  bushel  they  were  more  costly  food  for  stock  than 
was  silage.  The  butter  made  from  the  ration  con¬ 
taining  large  amounts  of  potatoes  was  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  tended  to  be  salvy  and  did  not  keep  well. 

Potatoes  are  best  adapted  to  hog  feeding.  In  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  potatoes  should 
be  cooked  so  as  to  be  mealy,  and  be  mixed  with  corn- 
meal  or  other  ground  grains  to  form  a  rather  heavy 
mush.  In  this  form  they  are  relished  by  the  swine. 
Skim-milk  makes  a  valuable  adjunct  to  feed  with 
this  mixture  of  cooked  potatoes  and  meal.  Pota¬ 
toes  alone  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  feed 
nor  can  they  be  eaten  by  the  hogs  in  any  great 
quantity.  Experiments  at  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere 
show  that  450  pounds  of  cooked  potatoes  are  worth 
approximately  100  pounds  of  cornmeal  for  swine 
feeding.  a.  a.  rorkind, 

Vermont  Exp.  Sta.  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

About  One-Fifth  of  Cornmeal. 

Potatoes  have  not  been  used  for  stock  feed  in 
this  country  to  a  great  enough  extent  so  that  the 
experiment  stations  have  made  a  study  of  their  use. 
We  have  very  little  data  regarding  the  feeding  of 
potatoes  to  live  stock.  In  Germany,  where  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  considerably  different,  the  question  has 
been  studied  much  more.  The  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  they  may  be  successfully  used  in 
feeding  dairy  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  In  the 
case  of  horses  and  pigs  the  German  practice  has 
been  to  steam  the  potatoes.  In  America  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  surplus  potatoes  can  best  be  used  for 
dairy  cows.  The  total  digestive  nutrients  in  a  ton 
of  potatoes  will  be  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  as 
much  as  would  be  contained  in  a  ton  of  cornmeal. 
The  potatoes  are  even  more  highly  carbonaceous 
than  the  cornmeal  and  naturally  would  he  best  fed 
in  conjunction  with  those  feeds  that  supply  an 
abundance  of  protein. 

There  is  another  factor,  however,  involved,  that 
is  of  considerable  importance.  Raw  potatoes  are  a 
succulent  food,  and  used  in  connection  with  a  ra¬ 
tion  that  is  deficient  in  succulence  (usually  one  that 
does  not  include  corn  silage)  they  would  have  a 
value  above  that  indicated  by  the  total  digestive 
nutrients.  Some  succulent  food  is  desirable  in  all 
rations,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  such  food,  when 
added  as  above,  produces  an  effect  above  that  which 
would  be  indicated  by  the  nutrients  present.  The 
writer’s  personal  experience  is  that  as  small  an 
amount  as  half  a  peck  a  day  fed  all  dairy  cows 
(lacking  other  succulence)  produces  quite  a  marked 
effect  in  the  milk  flow,  and  two  or  three  times  this 
amount  may  be  fed  to  advantage,  if  the  potatoes  are 
available.  But  they  should  be  introduced  into  the 
ration  gradually.  To  avoid  danger  from  choking  it 
is  well  to  run  the  potatoes  through  a  root  cutter. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  cash  valuation  to  a  food 
stuff  of  this  kind,  except  as  a  result  of  careful  ex¬ 
periment.  It  is  probable  that  under  ordinary  cir 
cumstances  and  the  present  condition  of  the  grain 
market,  potatoes  might  be  figured  at  from  15  to 
20  cents  a  bushel  for  feeding  purposes;  and  if  suc¬ 
culence  were  sadly  needed  they  might  reach  an 
effect  equivalent  to  a  valuation  of  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Cornell  Exp.  Station. 
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[  Every  query  must  l>e  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Wine  Grapes  in  New  York. 

ILL  you  advise  me  what  varieties 
of  grapes  are  mostly  grown  for 
wine-making  in  New  York  State, 
and  the  kind  of  wine  made  from  each? 

Kensington,  Conn.  a.  i.  f. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  wine  makers  of  New  York 
as  to  the  value  of  the  numerous  varieties 
for  wine.  A  variety  that  is  used  in  one 
locality  is  often  considered  in  itself  of  too 
poor  quality,  in  another ;  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  other  it  may  be  used  for  im¬ 
proving  color.  In  the  “Chautauqua  Belt” 
the  Concord  is  used  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  other  variety  for  making  port 
wines.  Some  wine-makers  use  a  few 
Clintons  or  Ives  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Concord  product.  A  considerabl  > 
amount  of  Clinton  is  used  for  •  blending 
waste  Concords  by  the  Italians  of  this 
section.  Some  white  wines  are  made 
here  from  Concord,  Catawba  and  Dela¬ 
ware  or  blends  of  these.  In  New  York 
City  large  quantities  of  Concord  are 
made  into  red  wines,  while  a  considerable 
amount  of  Clinton  are  used  for  blending 
with  them.  The  central  lake  region  is 
the  principal  wine  district  of  New  York. 
Here  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  processors  as  to  the 
value  of  certain  varieties.  For  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  champagne,  Delaware,  Iona,  El¬ 
vira,  Eumelan,  Isabella,  Duchess  -.nd  Ca¬ 
tawba  are  used  as  a  blend  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  while  other  makers  use  addition¬ 
al  ones.  For  dark  red  wines  Ives  Nor¬ 
ton  and  Clinton  are  used,  depending 
largely  upon  their  availability.  Catawba, 
Delaware,  Elvira  and  Duchess  are  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  white 
wines.  The  two  last  named  are  not 
grown  extensively  enough  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  This  is  rather  surprising  for  the 
Elvira,  at  least,  as  it  is  not  a  particularly 
difficult  variety  to  grow,  given  a  suitable 
soil.  Diamond,  though  used  by  some  wine 
makers  for  champagne  is  not  tolerated  by 
others.  In  addition  small  acreage  of  sev¬ 
eral  desirable  varieties  are  occasionally 
met  with  as  Oporto,  Bacchus  and  Diana. 

F.  E.  G. 


Growing  Mushrooms  Outdoors. 

AN  I  raise  mushrooms  out  of  doors 
by  the  use  of  spawn  planted  between 
rows  of  asparagus?  The  asparagus 
bed  is  heavily  fertilized  with  manure. 
Sly  idea  is  to  cover  the  bed  very  early 
next  Spring  with  fresh  horse  manure  and 
inoculate  it  with  spawn.  Do  you  think 
this  will  work?  N.  o.  G. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

It  may  be  possible,  but  hardly  prob¬ 
able,  that  a  crop  of  mushrooms  could  be 
secured  by  method  outlined.  Some  auth¬ 
orities  state  that  mushrooms  can  be 
grown  during  the  Summer  season  by 
placing  a  small  portion  of  spawn  in  a 
small  portion  of  horse  manure,  lifting  up 
sod  of  an  old  pasture,  and  placing  the 
combination  several  inches  below  sur¬ 
face.  This  might  work  under  very  fav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions,  but  would  al¬ 
most  surely  fail  during  a  wet  season,  as 
of  all  vegetable  growth,  it  is  possible  that 
the  mushroom  mycelium  is  the  most  deli¬ 
cate,  and  most  susceptible  to  over-water¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  heard  of  outdoor 
mushroom  growing  being  attempted  ex¬ 
cept  in  an  old  pasture  sod,  and  think  I 
would  experiment  very  gingerly  in  the 
manure-soil,  method.  If  you  want  to 
experiment  why  not  compost  the  manure 
several  times  to  work  heat  out,  then 
tramp  firmly  into  beds  six  to  eight  inch¬ 
es  deep  in  cellar  around  August? 

Most  seedsmen  carry  the  American  or 
pure  culture  spawn,  and  also  for  a  few 
cents  addition  usually  furnish  a  leaflet 
on  mushroom  growing  that  gives  instruc¬ 
tions,  which  followed,  will,  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  favorable,  produce  some 
kind  of  results.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  seen  some  very  heavy 
crops,  and  also  spoke  to  one  grower  who 
said  he  had  over  one  ton  thrown  out,  as 
they  met  a  market  with  no  demand.  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  many 
mushroom  growers,  large  and  small,  and 
find  their  lives  are  not  as  care-free,  and 
in  some  instances  the  exchequer  not  so 
overburdened  as  to  cause  anxiety  re¬ 
garding  investment,  as  some  may  wish. 


though  on  the  whole  the  spawn  now  is 
much  more  trustworthy  than  several 
years  ago,  and  some  very  heavy  crops  are 
being  grown.  As  a  result  many  mush¬ 
rooms  are  not  sold,  and  usually  the  price 
rules  low.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Hot  Water  and  Peach  Borers. 

THE  inquiry  of  D.  J.  INI.,  page  1418, 
about  the  effect  of  hot  water  on 
peach  grubs,  and  your  answer  there¬ 
to,  were  read  with  interest.  The  rock 
bottom  of  the  matter  is  this:  The  eggs 
in  this  locality  are  laid  between  July  and 
September.  They  hatch  slowly,  grow 
slowly,  and  in  their  early  development 
are  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  rather 
than  deeply  under  it.  A  temperature  of 
about  1.10  degrees  will  kill  them,  large 
or  small.  If  a  narrow  cup  be  dug  around 
every  tree  the  last  of  September  or  early 
October,  and  filled  with  water  at  say  at 
180  or  100  degrees,  not  one  of  that  year’s 
hatching,  will  escape,  nor  a  hold-over  of 
the  previous  year,  except  the  temperature 
in  his  lair  does  not  reach  110  or  there¬ 
about,  which  is  not  in  the  least  injur¬ 
ious  to  the  tree.  It  is  not  the  water  that 
is  fatal,  but  the  temperature.  We  are 
exports,  and  can  clean  our  orchards  more 
cheaply  by  the  ordinary  method,  but  have 
for  years  counseled  others  who  are  not, 
and  have  only  a  few  trees,  to  rely  on  hot 
water.  This  is  a  sure  shot  if  applied  just 
at  the  right  time.  Hundreds  of  trees  in 
gardens,  yards  and  around  the  kitchen 
are  in  mind  that  bear  testimony,  in  their 
long  lives,  clean  growth  and  perfect  fruit 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  practice. 

II.  F.  II 1LLEN M EVER  &  SOX8. 
Kentucky. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  those  who  try  this  re¬ 
member  that  the  water  must  be  hot,  and 
that  the  job  must  be  done  at  the  right 
time.  Cool  water  when  the  borers  are 
large  and  have  dug  inside  will  not  do  the 
job. 


RECENT  BULLETINS. 

U  pANNING  Clubs  in  New  York 

vJ  State” ;  this  is  the  title  of  Parts 
2  and  3  of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
in  which  the  reasons  for  canning  to  pre¬ 
serve  food  are  shown  and  methods  are 
discussed.  Directions  for  preparing  va¬ 
rious  food  products  for  canning  are  given  ; 
a  time-t  ble  for  cooking  and  illustrations 
of  canning  outfits  for  home  or  club  use, 
with  addresses  of  manufacturers,  are  also 
added. 

“What  Has  Been  Done  With  the  Tu¬ 
berculin  Test  in  Wisconsin,”  from  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  describes  the  results  of 
tuberculin  testing  in  that  State  and  makes 
some  recommendations  based  upon  these 
results.  Among  them  is  the  unusual  one 
of  advocating  the  use  of  the  tuberculin 
test  by  cattle  owners  who  are  not  trained 
veterinarians. 

“Pork  Production  in  Wisconsin.”  from 
the  same  station,  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject  indicated,  giving 
not  only  directions  for  the  selection  and 
care  of  hogs,  their  feeding,  housing  and 
general  treatment,  but  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tions  of  various  types  of  portable  and 
stationary  buildings  much  used. 

“Social  Surveys  of  Rural  Districts — 
What  They  Are  and  How  They  Are 
Made,”  also  from  the  Wisconsin  Station 
at  Madison,  will  interest  teachers,  and 
others,  who  are  seeking  methods  for  mak¬ 
ing  rural  schools  of  the  utmost  possible 
benefit  to  their  pupils  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  M.  B.  D. 


THE  BOOKSHELF. 

Studies  of  Trees,  by  J.  J.  Levison. 
A  very  concise  and  practical  book  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  range  of  tree  study  includ¬ 
ing  the  identification  of  trees;  their  na¬ 
ture,  habits  and  growth;  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  which  attack  them ;  their  grouping 
and  planting;  the  pruning  and  care  of 
trees;  the  identification  of  commercial 
woods;  the  care  of  the  woodlot  and  for 
estry  in  its  many  aspects.  Clear  descrip¬ 
tions  are  given  to  enable  the  student  to 
identify  trees.  The  book  can  be  had  not 
only  in  bound  form  but  also  in  separate 
pamphlets,  each  pamphlet  devoted  to  a 
particularly  study  and  freely  illustrated 
with  half-tones.  This  pamphlet  idea 
makes  the  book  extremely  valuable  as  an 
elementary  manual  for  teachers  who  wish 
to  give  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  tree  study  or  any  phase  of  it  in 
schools,  private  classes  or  nature  study 
clubs.  By  a  selection  from  the  list  of 
pamphle  s  the  teacher  may  arrange  a 
course  of  instruction  adapted  to  tin  needs 
of  the  class  and  local  conditions,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
the  subject.  The  author  is  forester  for 
the  Brooklyn  park  system.  Published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York;  253 
pages,  freely  illustrated. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor 
Rose  Growing,  by  George  C.  Thomas, 
Jr.  This  is  a  most  sumptuous  book  of 
rich  and  dignified  dress,  including  in  its 
157  pages  a  mass  of  information  about 
outdoor  rose  growing  in  America,  which 
has  not  before  been  accessible.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  number  of  beautiful  col¬ 
ored  plates,  and  is  altogether  a  most  sat¬ 
isfying  book  for  the  rose  lover.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  price  $4.00. 


"  TREES- 
v  v  SHRUBS - 


HP*  PLANTS  VINES 

For  7.5  years  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  nursery  stock  for  orchard  and  yard. 
Ask  the  best  authority  you  know.  All 
standard  varieties  and  tested  novelties, 
true  to  name,  and  perfect  quality. 
H  Superior  packing — safe  delivery.  No 
agent’s  commission  to  pay.  Most  com¬ 
plete  nursery  in  America.  A 75-ycar  suc¬ 
cess  must  mean  superiority  and  integrity 
Write  for 

75th  Anniversary  Catalog 


It’s  the  standard  guide— full  of 
helpful  information  to  any 
planter.  Don’t  order  your 
stock  ’till  you  read  this  book. 
Send  postal  today.  It’s 
free  for  the  asking. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 
P.  O.  Box  212 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Buy  Fruit  Trees 

We  nre  not  Jobbers  or  Denier*.  Our  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Order  from  t lie  grower  and  save  disappointment  later.  Send 
postal  today.  TIIOM  AH  E.  KIIEKItlN,  NurMory- 
in an,  S£1  Main  Street,  Dummy  tile,  New  York 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 


inAPPLt 

■LH5S 


SAVE  HALF  THE  PRICE 


Demand  for  apples  far  exceeds  the  supply — 
a  condition  which  is  good  for  years  to  conic. 
Apple  orchards  yield  50%  more  profit  per  litre 
than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  crop. 
Rich  Land  Nurseries  never  before  had  a  larger 
or  a  finer  stock  of  apple  trees  than  this  season 
and  t  he  prices  we  quote  wore  never  lower. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  begin,  or  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cultivation  of  this  most  profitable 
of  all  fruits  at  the  minimum  of  cost  if  you 
buy  trees  from  us. 

GET  OUR  ANNUAL  CATALOG  FREE 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  accurately 
describes  our  High  Grade  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Nursery  Stock  at 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER  PRICES 

This  book  tells  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant 
and  when  to  plant.  Besides,  it  contains  many 
bargain  offers  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

Satisfied  customers,  season  after  season,  is 
our  best  advertisement.  High-grade  stock, 
careful  packing,  prompt  shipment  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  our  claim. 


RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 

Box  442,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Freight  Paid 


Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

At  Big  Barsain  prices— about  half  what  agents 
charge  you.  Some  surprising  Combination  Offers 
you  should  know  about— at  prices  that  will  keep 
dollars  in  your  pocket 

Everything  absolutely  the  finest  fresh-dug  stock, 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  state  inspected  for 
health.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last  year. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  On  All  Orders 

and  guarantee  delivery  in  good 
condition.  Big  stock  of  Apples, 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Small  Fruits,  etc.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  brimful  of  valuable 
information— send  for  a  copy 
today— it’s  free. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 
Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  V.- 


A  PPL  E 
PICA  K 
PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEA  CH 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Bear  Quicker 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 
Best  For 
Home  Garden 


ALSO  all  kinds  standard  fruit  trees 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  R.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


1878  Grown  Right, Handled  Right  1915 


TRADE  MARK 


3,^00.000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  up;  5.000.000 
Fmall  fruits,  thousands  of  roses,  rlimhinK vines, 
hodtfe  plants,  ornarnertal  trees  r 

lowest  prices.  WRJTK  FOIL  FUEL  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TOPAY. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  '  Oa*  St- 
D&nsville,  N.Y.  *  *  It'  a  cheapest  to  buy  the  best* 


KT»iie6  RaaI#  Write  at  once.  Sec ure  valuable  information 
I  mil  DOOK  early.  Gives  all  best  varieties  :  Apple,  Teach, 

Ft*  p  p  Tear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 
1%  Km  Ei  Roses,  Ornamentals:  Sold  direct  from  Nurs¬ 
ery.  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  vour  choice  now — pay  in  Spring.  Special  prices  on  your 
list,  freight  paid.  DENTON,  WILLIAMS  A  IIENTON 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  170  Elm  St.,  DuiihvIIIc,  N.  Y. 


WELLS  TREES 


Won  First  Prize  at  850,000  Fruit  Trees.  Apple,  5  to  6  ft.,  8c;  Peach, 

New  Y  ork  State  Fair  4  to  5  ft.,  7c;  also  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear  and 

Quince,  which  I  sell  direct  from  nursery  to  planter.  Fresh  dug  and  free  from  disease.  Guaranteed  AI>no- 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Write  today  for  special  wholesale  prices,  freight  paid,  and  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NUK8ERIES.  78  Wellsley  Avenue,  Dnnsvllle,  N.  Y 


BUY  your  TREES  direct  from  the  Grower 


Pay  enough  to  get  the  best,  hut  no  more.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach 
and  Quince  Trees  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  wholesale  prices. _ 


10  Peach  trees, 

4  to  5  ft.,  for  . 

$0.98 

6  Pear  “ 

5  to  6  ft.,  for  . 

.98 

6  Cherry  trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  for  .  $1.34 
6  Apple  “  5  to  6  ft.,  for  .  .88 


Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  Many  other  special  bargains.  Also  Small  Fruits,  ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  fro«h 
dn>;.  Hardy  Wentorn  Xew  York  grown.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  scale.  Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

Fstab.  1879.  L.  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc.,  514  Cutler  Building,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  We  Prepay  Freight 


The  East  can  produce  better  fruit  than  the  West — better  in  flavor,  in  color,  in 
size.  The  main  thing  is  to  select  the  right  sorts,  buy  the  best  trees,  then  give  good 


care — but  look  to  the  trees  first,  for  your  success  rests  there. 

HARRISON-GROWN  APPLE  TREES 

H  are  the  tuees  for  the  North.  Baldwin,  Stayman,  Yellow  Trans- 
■  parent,  McIntosh,  R.l.  Greening,  are  the  right  kinds  if  your  Ioca- 
tion  is  suitable.  Our  orchard  men  are  at  your  service;  they  will  tell 
ht  you  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  do  it. 

OUR  1915  CATALOGUE— FREE 

* — ready  for  you  now.  It  will  tell  you  the  money-  A- 
rp'.\  making  Apples,  Peaches.  Pears  and  other 
M||a  fruits.  We  want  to  send  you  a  free  copy —  AMi-  |  ■ 
*  -%  CjfMSm  send  us  your  name  and  address.  ff|| 

m  HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 

Largest  Cruivers  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  World 
nF  Box  534.  BERLIN.  MD. 


RAISE  FRUIT-STAND  APPLES 
IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES 


Established  for  61  years.  Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  best 
quality.  Sixty  acres  of  home  grown  roses. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  No.  2  describes  the  above.  Catalog  No.  1  gives  detailed 
description  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Either  or  both  mailed  upon  request. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  556,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 


1015. 


.1  ^ 


Fertilizer  Questions;  Spring-seeded  Red-top. 

I  IIAYE  about  25  barrels  of  chicken 
manure.  (’an  you  tell  me  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  I  can  mix  this  with, 
and  how  can  I  get  it  into  powder  form 
so  that  it  will  run  through  a  corn-plant¬ 
er?  What  analysis  does  it  give;  how 
much  potash,  etc.?  2.  I  can  obtain  dried 
blood,  sheep  manure,  and  bones  together 
direct  from  a  slaughter  house.  Would 
this  give  the  best  kind  of  fertilizer,  and 
would  it  contain  all  the  ingredients  nec¬ 
essary  for  corn  and  grain  crops,  or  should 
I  have  to  mix  it  with  something  else?  3. 
T  have  seeded  down  about  25  acres  in 
Winter  wheat  w’ith  Timothy.  Next 
Spring,  when  I  sow  clover,  should  I  sow 
Red-top  with  the- clover,  or  Red-top  with¬ 
out  the  clover?  Would  the  Red-top  take 
the  same  as  clover  does,  and  do  well,  or 
does  it  have  to  be  sown  on  newly-plowed 
ground?  L.  M. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

It  depends  upon  what  shape  the  hen 
manure  is  in.  It  is  probably  in  dry, 
hard  chunks.  These  should  be  broken 
up  as  fine  as  possible.  Of  course,  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  run  them 
through  a  mill.  If  this  is  impossible 
throw  the  chunks  on  a  hard  floor  and 
smash  them  with  a  heavy  maul  or  shovel. 
This  should  be  thrown  on  a  fine  sieve 
and  the  coarser  parts  smashed  once  more. 
The  following  mixture  will  make  a  good 
fertilizer:  800  pounds  sifted  lien  ma¬ 

nure,  400  pounds  acid  phosphate,  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  mu- 
liate  of  potash.  You  probably  cannot 
buy  the  potash  this  year. 

2.  The  dried  blood  and  bones  contain 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no 
potash,  and  that  element  should  be  added 
(o  make  a  full  combination.  The  sheep 
manure  contains  some  potash  and  should 
he  used  with  the  blood  and  bone.  Wood 
ashes  would  help  in  this  case. 

3.  Spring  seeding  of  Red-top  has  not 
paid  us  as  well  as  Fall  seeding,  but  you 
might  try  it  with  the  clover.  In  such 
case  we  should  want  to  run  over  the 
grain  after  seeding  with  a  wecder  or 
light  barrow. 


Potatoes  on  Sod ;  Manure  for  Onions. 

I  WOULD  like  to  know  whether  you 
can  raise  tomatoes  on  sod.  I  low 
would  you  use  manure  for  an  onion 
bed  ?  T.  G. 

Brant,  N.  Yr. 

Sod  is  excellent  for  tomatoes.  Some 
of  our  largest  crops  have  been  grown 
after  sod.  A  handful  of  fertilizer  in  the 
hill  starts  growth  and  the  sod  furnishes 
plant  food  for  maturing  the  crop.  It  is 
best  though  to  plow  the  sod  in  early  Fall 
and  leave  the  furrows  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion  of  frost  and  the  elements  during  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  get  on  the  ground 
early  and  harrow  frequently  until  plant¬ 
ing  time.  We  invariably  broadcast  our 
manure  for  onions  on  top  of  the  ground 
after  plowing.  This  is  then  harrowed  in 
with  a  disk  harrow  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  soil  before  onions  are 
planted.  We  prefer  well-rotted  stable 
manure.  If  new  long  manure  is  used  it 
should  be  more  carefully  worked  in  the 
soil.  TRUCKEB,  Jli. 


Fertilizing  Fruit  Trees. 

I  HAVE  some  fruit  trees  in  hen  yards 
set  out  last  Spring.  Do  they  need  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  if  so,  will  ashes  and 
ground  bone  be  sufficient,  and  if  so 
should  it  be  applied  every  Spring?  I 
also  have  a  few  trees  not  in  hen  yards 
and  they  are  in  sod.  I  propose  to  mulch 
with  cow  manure  every  Fall,  and  then 
in  Spring  dig  around  trees  and  use  ashes 
and  ground  bone  as  there  is  no  chance  to 
plow.  Will  this  be  good  practice,  and 
should  they  be  mulched  every  Fall,  and 
should  ashes  and  bone  be  applied  every 
Spring?  Could  I  use  hen  manure  in 
place  of  cow  manure?  I  wish  to  seed 
a>  plot  of  land  to  grass  and  use  hen  ma¬ 
nure  exclusively,  to  be  spread  on  every 
Spring,  and  get  a  fair  crop  of  hay  every 
year  for  eight  or  10  years.  Can  this  be 
done?  h.  w.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

We  assume  these  are  apple  trees. 
Peach  trees,  when  in  chicken  yards,  are 
likely  to  make  too  much  wood — grow  too 
last  and  suffer  from  winter-killing  or  give 
fruit  of  poor  quality.  The  peach  cannot 
stand  heavy  feeding  as  the  apple  can. 
The  plan  of  using  wood  ashes  and  bone  in 
the  Spring  is  good  ;  two  parts  by  weight 
of  ashes  to  one  of  bone.  The  hen  ma¬ 
nure  gives  all  the  nitrogen  required.  We 
should  use  the  cow  manure  around  the 
pear  trees,  but  not  put  it  up  close  to  the 
trunk.  Leave  three  or  four  inches  of 
clear  space  right  around  the  tree.  Other¬ 
wise  your  plan  is  good.  If  the  grass 
land  is  naturally  strong  and  well  seeded 


the  hen  manure  ought  to  give  you  several 
good  crops.  The  hay  would  be  better 
quality  and  somewhat  larger  in  yield  if 
you  could  use  ashes  and  bone  also. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORRER 


Wood  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

I  HAVE  read  in  one  of  our  farm  papers 
“Beware  of  wood  ashes  and  hen  ma¬ 
nure  mixed.”  I  have  understood  that 
wood  ashes  are  especially  good  for  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries;  must  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  be  kept  off?  Is  this  true  for  all 
pusposes?  Is  there  any  special  virtue  in 
the  wood  ashes?  Are  ashes  bad  with  all 
kinds  of  manure?  e.  p. 

Troutdale,  Ore. 

Wood  ashes  contain  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime — all  necessary  for  crops. 
The  ashes  are  particularly  useful  for 
fruits.  You  notice  that  the  ashes  con¬ 
tain  no  nitrogen.  This  is  a  gas,  and  is 
driven  off  into  the  air  whenever  any  ma¬ 
terial  is  burned.  Chicken  manure  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen  in  what  is  known  as  the 
organic  form.  When  ashes  and  manure 
are  mixed  together  the  lime  in  the  ashes 
acts  upon  this  organic  nitrogen  to  break 
up  its  chemical  composition.  The  result 
is  that  this  nitrogen  escapes  iu  the  form 
of  a  gas  and  is  thus  lost  to  the  soil.  This 
is  the  reason  why  you  have  been  advised 
not  to  mix  the  manure  and  ashes  above 
ground.  You  can,  if  you  like,  spread  the 
manure  around  the  plants  or  trees  and 
spade  it  under.  Then  scatter  the  ashes 
and  rake  them  in.  While  the  action  of 
the  lime  and  the  organic  nitrogen  will 
go  on  underground  the  nitrogen  will  be 
mostly  held  in  the  soil  where  the  crops 
can  use  it. 


Hen  Manure  in  Winter. 

IS  it  advisable  to  throw  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  garden  land  at  this  time 
of  the  year?  I  have  a  large  quantity 
of  it  and  have  no  building  or  shed  in 
which  to  keep  it  until  Spring.  L.  E.  w. 
1‘atchogue,  N.  Y. 

The  best  way  to  handle  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  is  to  dry  it.  with  plaster,  road  dust 
or  some  other  dry  material  and  keep  it 
under  cover.  In  the  Spring  it  will  come 
out  in  hard  dry  chunks.  These  should  be 
crushed  fine  and  either  spread  like  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  mixed  with  chemicals.  If  you 
have  no  dry  place  for  the  manure  it  may 
be  spread  directly  on  the  garden  or  on 
the  grass  as  fast  as  the  bouses  are 
cleaned. 


Different  Kinds  of  Lime, 

1SAW  an  article  on  page  1411  on  raw 
ground  limestone  and  fresh  slaked 
lime  or  quicklime.  You  made  it  very 
plain  to  me  which  was  the  better  for  the 
farmer  to  buy  but  you  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  hydrated  lime.  I  use 
the  quicklime,  but  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  bought  the  hydrated  by  the  carload 
and  expect  to  do  so  next  Spring.  They 
say  it.  is  so  nice  to  handle  and  spread. 
Will  it  pay  to  give  .$0  for  the  sacked 
lime  when  I  can  get  the  burnt  lime  at 
$3.40  on  the  same  switch?  I  understand 
those  men  have  to  have  machinery  to  do 
this  work  and  buy  sacks,  and  three  men 
to  do  the  work.  They  must  have  a  profit. 
Is  this  lime  any  better  than  the  quick¬ 
lime,  and  which  will  give  me  the  quick¬ 
est  returns  and  best  results?  I  am 
growing  clover  where  people  told  me  not 
to  waste  my  clover  seed,  for  I  could  not 
grow  clover.  I  bought  a  run-down  farm 
along  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  is  a 
sandy  loam.  Before  I  came  here  they 
could  not  grow  hay  to  winter  a  little 
stock.  Now  my  barn,  44x35,  will  not 
hold  my  hay.  J.  B.  o. 

Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

What  they  call  hydrated  lime  is  the 
same  as  slaked  liine  only  the  work  is 
more  thoroughly  and  more  evenly  done. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  grind  the  lump  or 
“quick”  lime  and  pass  it  through  a  tube 
into  which  a  fine  spray  of  water  plays. 
Thus  every  particle  of  the  lime  is  slaked 
or  watered.  Then  it  is  sifted  through 
fine  cloth  and  comes  out  dust  fine  and 
completely  slaked.  In  most  samples  of 
“slaked”  lime  there  is  more  or  less  coarse 
material  and  some  that  has  not  been 
fully  slaked,  so  that  it  is  much  harder 
to  handle.  The  hydrated  is  no  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  slaked  or  “quick”  lime, 
but  it  is  easier  to  handle  and  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  or  drilled  to  better  advantage. 
You  w’ill  get  more  actual  lime  for  a  dollar 
in  burnt  lime  at  $3.40  than  in  hydrated 
lime  at  $0,  but  the  latter  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  put  on. 


“The  captive  we  took  last  week,”  said 
the  trusty  lieutenant,  “says  she  pos-i- 
tive-ly  cannot  drink  condensed  milk  in 
her  coffee.”  “Turn  her  loose!”  roared 
the  brigand  chief.  “She’s  no  captive. 
She’s  a  Summer  boarder.” — Washington 
Star. 
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J.  H.  Hale— Brings  75c  to 
$  1 .25  More  Per  Bushel 
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Here  are  the  records.  From  his  own  orchards  of  “J.  H.  HALE 
peaches  and  Elbertas  in  widely  varying  parts  of  the  country  Mr.  Hale 
received,  in  1913  and  1914,  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  bushel 
for  his  J.  H.  HALE  peaches  as  against  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  bushel 
for  Elbertas,  shipped  in  carload  lots  from  the  same  orchard. 


in 

1.  Firm  Flesh — Great  Shipper 

Solid,  meaty,  flesh  like  cling,  yet 
perfect  freestone.  So  firm  stands 
shipment  almost  like  apples.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  been  made  from  New 
York  to  California  and  back.  Weighs 
12%  more  than  Elberta.  Won’t 
squash  down  in  basket. 

2.  Extremely  Hardy — A  Late 

Bloomer 

Hardier  than  Elberta,  ripens  5 
days  earlier.  Colors  up  a  week  to 
10  days  before  fully  ripe.  Matured 
specimens  can  be  allowed  to  hang 
longer  on  tree  than  any  other  known 
variety,  greatly  extending  picking 
season. 

$1,420  From  1  Acre— 133  Trees 

These  are  the  returns  Mr.  Hale  took  from  his  Connecticut  orchards. 
The  trees  we  sell  you  are  budded  direct  from  these  bearing  orchards.  To  get 
the  J.  II.  Hale  profits  be  sure  you  plant  genuine  J.  II.  Hale  peach  trees. 

Beware  of  Fraudulent  Trees! 

You  can  get  genuine  J.  II.  Hale  poach  trees,  budded  from  Mr.  Hale’s 
bearing  orchards,  onhj  from  Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries.  Be  on  your  guard. 
Dishonest  persons  are  offering  an  old  worthless,  small  peach  known  as 
“Hale’s  Early”  for  the  true  J.  H.  Hale.  Refuse  them — they  are  fraudulent. 
The  J.  II.  Hale  peach  is  trade-marked  and  grown  by  us  under  an  exclusive 
contract  with  Mr.  Hale,  who  has  appointed  us  sole  distributors.  Order 
genuine  J.  H.  Hale  trees  only  from  Win.  Ik  Stark  Nurseries. 


same 

3.  Immense  Size — High  Color 

The  J.  II.  HALE  averages  to 
%  larger  than  Elberta.  Round, 
globular  shape.  Rich,  golden  yel¬ 
low  flesh,  over-laid  with  carmine. 
Smooth,  solid,  thick  skin,  tightly 
drawn.  Practically  no  down  or  fuzz. 

4.  Superb  For  Canning 
Round  form,  holds  shape  in  can. 
Gives  brilliant  clear  syrup.  Doesn’t 
“rag  out.”  Better  flavor  than  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lemon  (’ling.  Large  size, 
easiest  and  cheapest  to  handle. 
Heavy  dense  flesh  for  drying. 
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Only  Trees  Bearing  This  Tag  Are  Genuine  J.  H.  Hale 
Peach.  Look  Fer  It. 


Genuine  Delicious 
— Extra  Size  Trees 

Our  Delicious  apple  trees 
have  made  astounding 
growth  this  season.  You 
can  now  get  special-size 
trees,  extra  grade,  at  our 
low  direct  -  from  -  nursery 
prices,  without  extra  charge. 
Write  for  details. 


No  Agents — Save 

We  sell  from  catalog  only. 
Save  agents’  commissions 
and  expenses.  Get  your 
trees  in  better  shape. 
Doubly  guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Expert  packing. 
Prompt  shipment.  Safe  (re- 
livery. 


Ozark- Mountain 
Grown  Trees 

0 

William  P.  Stark  trees 
are  grown  in  the  famous, 
fertile,  mellow  soil  of  the 
Ozarks,  which  develops  uti- 
USUally  healthy,  vigorous, 
spreading  root  -  systems, 
straight  well  -  shaped 
trunks  and  heavy,  well- 
branched  tops.  Yet  you 
pay  no  more  than  for  or¬ 
dinary  trees. 


Send  For  New  1915  Book — Mailed  FREE 

132  Pages —Complete  Guide — Handy  Size — Fully  Illustrated 

William  P.  Stark’s  new  1915  book  lists  and  fully  describes  all  select, 
proved,  profitable  varieties,  gives  season  and  time  of  ripening,  tells  habits 
of  growth,  age  of  bearing,  good  qualities  and  weak  points,  best  money¬ 
makers.  Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs.  No  fruit  catalog  like 
it.  Mailed  free. 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Box  85  Stark  City,  Missouri 


WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  85,  Stark  City,  Missouri 

Please  mail  me  your  120-page  catalog.  I  am  interested  in 

EH  J.  H.  Hale  Peach  □  Delicious  Apple 

□  Apples  □  Pears  □  Cherries  □  Roses  □  Strawberries 

□  Peaches  □  Plums  □  Bush  Fruits  . No.  strawberry  Plants  Wanted 

. Approximate  Number  of  Trees  Desired. 

Name . 


Address. 


o 


"I'ME  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  2 


Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

—the  kind  that  win  grreat  admiration  for 
their  beauty  and  flavor  —  can  be  grown 
right  in  your  own  garden.  Allen’s  True- 
To-Name  plants  assure  you  of  large 
crops  of  big  delicious  berries.  They  are 
hardy  and  true-to-type  —  the  result  of 
over  30  years’  careiul  study  and  selection.  Tliey 
compriseall  theearly  and!  tte  strains  of  the  standard 
varieties.  Prompt  slnpmentof  any  quantity.  Fresh 
stock,  careful  selertion.  All  plants  guaranteed 
truc-to-name.  Write  for 

Allen’s  1915Berry  Book 

Gives  latest  cultural  methods. 

Describes  fully  Allen's  many 
varieties  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  It's  free. 

Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St. 

Salisbury,  Md. 


$614,  cleared  by  one  man  from  V/\  acres 
of  Wilkins  strawberry  plants.  Send  for 
free  catalog  describing  the  Wilkins  money 
makers— all  the  finest  varieties. 

WILKINS  0  C0.(  40  Wilkins  Bldg'.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^f^Twen  ti/Aiill ion 


Dewberry,  raspberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Everything  for 
the  farm  and  home  at  wholesale  prices. 
Big  20th  century  catalog,  illustrated  in 
colors  sent  free.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
TOWNSEND,  25  VINE  ST„  SALISBURY,  MO. 


At  YEARS  GROWING 
CO  BERRY  PLANTS  £ 


Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  plants, 
grown  on  new  ground.  All  plants  guaranteed 
to  b©  first  olus,  truo  to  name,  paekod  to  roach  j 
you  in  good  growing  oondition  and  to  pleaso  you 
or  your  money  back.  Send  for  oatalogu©  today, 

0.  A.  D.  BALDWIN.  B.R.15,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants",-^  “n™SSeya  «: 

funded.  Arthur  K.  Heggau,  Waterford  Works.  N  J. 

"SUPERB”  ClrauuhorrioQ  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

Fverbearinn  uTrdWDcli  IBS  w. 


WILLARD  B  KILLE,  Swedcshoro,  N.  J. 


pi  nVCD  Crcn-Buy  direct  and  save  money. 
LLU  V  LilA  OEitiLf  We  Prepay  the  freight, 
(ilicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  23,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Planters 
Cultivators 

Planting 

More  important  than  ever, 
nr  he  U .  S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
r  year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
r  needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
J  will  be  high.  This  planter 
/ puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
J  space,  saves  at  least  one 
J  bushel  of  seed  every  acr& 
i  no  injury  to  seed,  no 
I  disease  carried,  best 
|  distribution  oi 
f  erti  lizer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 


BIGGEST 
YIELDS 
with 


show 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  for  free  j 
illustrated 
booklet. 


Bateman 

M'f’O  Co- 


Box  21 

Qrenlocb. 
N.  J. 


Ten  Apple  Trees  for  One  Dollar 

Will  ship  now  or  hold  till  Spring.  Special  prices  on 
Pears  and  Cherries.  Send  for  Catalog. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  186  Main  St,,  Geneseo,  X.  Y. 


unriititeod  Fi  ?t  Clas«.  True  to  Name,  Fr^e 
fr<  in  Di»:;.be  and  to  reach  \ouin  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Have  stock  reserved  now  to  be  shipp'  d 
when  you  want  it.  Pay  at  shipping  time.  Write 
for  free  Wholesale  Catalog  and  send  list  of  wants  lor 
special  Freight  Paid  price. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St.,  DANSVII.LE,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  “  Trees  at  Half  Agents'  .  lie..  ' 


Apples  for  Profit  and  Use” 

— wafronloads  for  market  and  barrels  for 
the  homo.  The  interesting  chapter  on 
apples  in  our  1915  Fruit  Hook  tells  best 
methods  of  selecting,  planting  and 
growing  and  lists  our  many  standard 
varieties  — all  guaranteed  true-to- 
name,  hardy  and,  well  rooted.  Other 
chapters  describe  our  full  line  of  pears, 
plums,  strawberries,  currants,  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Write  for  book  today.  Free. 

Barites  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Cong, 

Cl  Do  You  Have  to 


be  Shown? - 

I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com- 
mon-for.se  Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  live  close  toiheMIs- 
souri  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 

HERRrnELOSEEOCO^Btn^G^S^trandojlnjDw^ 
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And  Alfalfa  G wide 


We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  High  in 
Purity,  Strong  in  Germination  Also  on  request  we  I 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Write  today  sure  for  free  samples  and  literature  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  field  seeds. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 

Dept  K,  Ligioner,  Ind. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


Three  Leaders 

Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato,  Earliest 
Lettuce  and  Earliest  Round  Red  Rad¬ 
ish.  With  these  you  can  havethe first 
vegetables  in  your  section.  Ourresr- 
ular  price  is  10c  per  pkt.,  but  to  prove 
to  you  the  superior  quality  of  our  seeds 
we  offer  these  three  packets  for  10c. 
Write  for  our  Wholesale  Catalog  of  Best  Quality 
Seeds  from  grower  to  you  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  61  Baltimore,  Md. 
Seed  Growers  and  Importers  Established  1870 


'Millions  of  trees  &  plants 


“Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed 
quality  Apple  &  peach  trees.  AsDaragus,  gooseber¬ 
ries  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

THE’WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


SEKI>.  White  and  large  biennia 
yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
request.  K.  BARTON,  Box 
29,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


at  ONE-HALF 

CITY  SEEDSMEN  PRICES! 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds  —  it’s 


different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaran¬ 
teed  SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


I<e  I  ly’s 


Backed  by  35  Years  Experience 


And  nob!  direct  from  our  nurseries 
to  your  orchard  at  Grower’s  Prices. 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  aud  Quince  trees,  also  small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  in 
all  the  leading  varieties,  guaranteed  Free  from  Disease  and  True  to  Name.  We  know  the 
history  of  every  tree  we  sell  because  we  grow  them  in  our  own  nurseries  right  here  in  Dansvllle— Dig,  Haul,  Pack  and 
Ship  every  tree  mirier  the  personal  supervision  ol  one  or  the  live  Kelly  Brothers.  When  jou  order  from  our  catalog  you 
get  what  you  order  because  we  make  It  a  personal  matter.  Yon  also  get  your  order  promptly  ami  carefully  packed. 
Write  for  our  catalog— This  year  we  quote  low  prices  for  the  beat  stock  we  have  ever  grown. 

KELLY  BROS.,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  235  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.  Y.  You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


We  wish  every  fruit  grower  could  visit  our  nurseries  here  in  Dansville  and  see  our  new  methods  of 
raising, digging, packing  ami  selling  trees  under  our  personal  supervision.  It’s  the  i*est  way  to  show 
you  what  we  really  have.  However, we  have  issued  a  novel  catalogue  which  is  as  near  a  visit  to  us 
as  description  can  be — it’s  free  on  request.  Tells  all  about  our  guaranteed,  true-to-nanie,  healthy 
quality  stock  and  our  methods.  Shows  how  we  sell  for  actual  cost  ot  production  plus  one  profit  and 
always  ship  trees  that  measure  up  to  the  Maloney  Standard.  If  you  are  going  to  plant  Fruit 
Trees  send  lor  this  catalogue.  , 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS,  Box  64,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesala  Nurseries. 


FOR  SEED  The  Biggest  Flint  CORN 


Gold  Nugget  corn  is  by  far  the  largest  Flint  corn 
and  yields  the  largest  crops — 200  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre  is  not  uncommon.  Our  catalogue  tells  all 
about  it  and  a  great  many  other  good  varieties  of 
farm  and  vegetable  seeds  which  wo  grow  on  our 
own  farms  and  sell  direct  at  wholesale  prices. 

New  Methods  in  Potato  Growing 

Harris’  catalogue  tells  about  selecting  seed 
potatoes  by  the  “hill-unit”  system  which  aims  to 
select  seed  from  the  best  producing  hills  only. 

We  are  large  potato  growers  and  furnish  very 
high  class  seed  at  lower  prices  than  many  dealers 
charge  for  common  seed.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 
It  explains  why  we  test  all  seeds  and  mark  the 
percentage,  that  will  grow,  on  the 
label.  Write  today. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  102,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAILBAG. 

Acid  Phosphate  in  Henhouse. 

WILL  it  pay  to  use  acid  phosphate  on 
dropping  boards  in  henhouses? 
Droppings  are  removed  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  spread  direct  on 
the  land.  Land  fairly  level.  J.  W. 
New  Jersey. 

We  should  not  do  it,  though  the  plan 
is  suggested  by  some  hen  men.  The  acid 
phosphate  is  good  to  hold  the  ammonia 
in  the  manure,  but  the  danger  is  in  using 
too  much  of  it,  so  that  the  hen’s  feet  are 
made  sore.  We  prefer  a  dry,  dusty  mate¬ 
rial  like  coal  ashes,  sand  or  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock. 


Litne-sulphur  Wash  on  Trees. 

DO  you  think  lime  and  sulphur  put  on 
the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  would  keep 
jack  rabbits  away?  Also,  would  it 
be  injurious  to  the  tree  put  on  very 
thick?  I  have  heard  of  painting  trees 
with  white  lead  and  oil.  I)o  you  think 
that  would  hurt  apple,  pear  and  peach 
trees?  J-  B. 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

The  lime-sulphur  about  one  to  eight 
parts  water  painted  on  the  trees  will 
help,  but  the  rains  wash  it  off.  Smear¬ 
ing  with  blood  or  raw  meat  will  prove 
effective  for  a  time.  We  have  varying 
reports  from  the  use  of  lead  and  oil,  and 
do  not  use  it  ourselves.  We  mound  up 
the  trees  and  put  wire  netting  or  strips 
of  veneer  wood  or  heavy  cornstalks 
around  the  trunks,  fastening  with  rope 
or  wire. 


Rotation  to  Kill  Quack  Grass. 

I  HAVE  a  field  badly  infested  with 
quack  grass,  which  it  is  desired  to  get 
seeded  to  Alfalfa,  and  the  following 
rotation  of  crops  to  exterminate  the 
quack  and  pay  the  cost  is  proposed.  It 
differs  from  any  rotation  for  the  purpose 
that  I  have  known,  and  I  desire  to  get 
expert  opinion  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  outcome.  Soil  clay  loam ;  last  crop 
wheat  harvested  last  season  ;  seeded  to 
clover,  but  the  “catch”  is  mostly  quack; 
preceding  crop  corn.  Proposed  rotation  ; 
1.  Plow  early  in  the  Spring  and  sow  to 
early  peas  for  cannery  market,  to  be  har¬ 
vested  late  in  June.  2.  Plow  again  im¬ 
mediately  upon  removal  of  peas  and  sow 
to  buckwheat  and  seed  to  Hairy  vetch. 
3.  The  following  season  cut  the  vetch  for 
hay  or  perchance  harvest  it  for  seed.  4. 
Follow  the  removal  of  vetch  by  plowing 
again  and  sowing  to  Alfalfa  with  oats  to 
freeze  down  and  afford  protection  to  the 
young  Alfalfa  plants  and  prevent  soil 
washing.  5.  Chemical  fertilizers  to  be 
used  with  each  sowing.  Criticism  in¬ 
vited.  A.  H. 

Long  Island. 

It.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  good  chance  to 
discuss  rotation.  What  do  you  say? 


Ben  Davis  at  Home. 

IF  you  were  growing  fruit  in  Virginia 
yo'u  would  not  have  to  apologize  for 
your  Ben  Davis  apples.  A  few  years 
ago  I  sold  my  orchard,  principally  ^  ork 
Imperial  and  Ben  Davis,  to  a  New  York 
State  canner.  When  examining  the  or¬ 
chard,  when  we  came  to  Ben  Davis,  he 
asked  what  they  were,  and  upon  being 
told  said :  “There  is  as  much  difference 
between  these  and  New  York  Bens  as 
between  a  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pear.  I 
wish  you  had  enough  of  those  to  keep 
hauling  until  Christmas.”  Again,  this 
year,  upon  an  export  buyer  quoting  same 
price  for  York  and  Ben,  I  said  :  “There 
should  be  about  50  cents  per  barrel  dif¬ 
ference  in  price,”  and  he  said  that 
when  Ben  Davis  were  marketed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  Spring  they  were  just  as  pop¬ 
ular  as  York  and  preferred  by  some.  Now 
don’t  say  “That  is  because  au  English¬ 
man  can’t  see  a  joke.”  G.  l.  bothgeb. 
Virginia. 


Gas  Tar  and  Fence  Posts. 

CAN  fence  posts  be  preserved  by  using 
gas  or  coal  tar?  I  say  yes,  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Forty-five  years  ago  I  had 
300  3x4-inch  eight-foot  posts  sawed  from 
White  oak  tree  for  vineyard  purposes. 
I  was  very  particular  to  have  them  saw¬ 
ed  so  they  would  be  free  from  sap,  and  all 
sawed  commencing  at  the  butt  eud  of 
each  log,  so  the  stubsliot  would  be  on 
the  top  end  of  the  log,  setting  that  end 
in  the  ground,  just  the  reverse  the  way  it 
grew.  I  procured  a  barrel  of  gas  tar, 
set  it  on  end  under  an  apple  tree,  cut 
out  the  head,  except  about  six  inches 
around  the  outside  leaving  a  narrow 
strip  through  the  center  to  hold  the  head 
in  place.  I  set  in  three  posts;  first  they 
stayed  in  sill  night,  then  were  raised  up, 
letting  the  ends  rest  on  the  barrel  head 
to  drain  with  the  tops  against  the  tree 
limbs.  If  I  happened  to  pass  that  way 
in  a  couple  of  hours  others  took  their 
places  and  as  the  tar  was  lowered  there 
was  room  for  more  posts  at  a  time.  I 
used  a  brush  to  paint  them  higher  than 
the  barrel  as  I  wanted  to  set  them  3U> 
feet  deep,  leaving  4y2  feet  or  more 
above  ground.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the 
preservation.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time.  As  I  dislike  to  be  daubed  up  with 
tar  or  anything  else  I  got  a  load  of  lake 
sand,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  tar  got 
through  dripping  I  rolled  the  posts  in 
sand  for  convenience  in  handling.  The 
results  are  that  of  12  posts  not  treated 


one  set  in  each  row,  two  rotted  off  in 
eight  years,  remainder  in  10  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year  the  vineyard 
was  abandoned  and  the  posts  taken  lip. 
All  were  sound,  and  were  sold  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  for  fence  posts,  and  to  my  knowledge 
gave  good  service  for  10  years  more. 

Florida.  R.  A.  hunt. 


FARM  NEWS. 

Potatoes  are  used  as  stock  feed  to 
considerable  extent  in  foreign  countries, 
and  in  all  probability  the  use  will  become 
more  extended  in  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
ready  the  matter  of  potato  drying  has 
been  given  careful  study  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  It  has  been  found 
that  dried  potatoes  may  he  kept  indefin¬ 
itely  for  stock  feed,  and  are  of  course 
much  less  bulky  and  less  expensive  to 
transport  than  ordinary  potatoes. 
Further  uses  of  the  potatoes  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
starch  and  glucose,  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  the  production  of  potatoes  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  part  in  crop  rotation  in  sections 
where  this  could  be  done  with  benefit. 

With  the  growing  scarcity  of  meat  it 
is  evident  that  fish  will  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  nation’s  food  supply. 
Comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  best  methods  of  storage,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  prevention  of  waste  in 
fish,  and  already  the  government  is  de¬ 
voting  careful  investigation  with  the  view 
to  improving  the  industry.  As  result  of 
investigations  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  quality  of  American  sar¬ 
dines  put  up  by  establishments  along 
the  Maine  coast,  and  the  industry  has 
profited  wonderfully  in  that  State  by 
government  efforts.  Two  important  san¬ 
itary  surveys  weree  made  in  the  oyster- 
growing  localities,  one  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  one  in  Jamaica  Bay,  New  York. 
Wlierever  polluted  areas  were  found,  the 
oystermen  moved  their  stock  to  clean 
water,  until  all  danger  to  consumer  was 
done  away  with. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  waging 
war  against  false  and  fraudulent  label¬ 
ing  of  medicines  and  mineral  waters.  A 
large  number  of  veterinary  remedies  and 
so-called  cures  for  hog  cholera  have  been 
compelled  to  coine  under  government  reg¬ 
ulation  or  go  out  of  business.  So-called 
lithia  water  hereafter  must  contain 
enough  lithia  to  produce  an  appreciable 
therapeutic  effect.  Measures  are  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  so- 
called  radio  active  waters  in  which  the 
amount  of  radium  is  negligible. 

Fanciers  of  eats  will  appreciate 
knowing  the  United  States  Post  Office 
department  annually  keeps  more  than 
400  eats.  The  New  York  post  office  alone 
spends  $00  a  year  for  meat  for  pussy. 

The  Ohio  corn  show,  the  State  apple 
show,  the  State  poultry  show  and  the 
State  Dairy  show  are  to  be  held  at  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  at  Columbus  from 
January  9th  to  15th,  1015.  This  will  be 
known  as  the  Ohio  Winter  Exposition, 
and  will  be  conducted  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Commission. 
The  plan  of  combining  the  State  shows 
is  unique  and  the  location  is  convenient 
for  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  corn  show  which  is  one  of  the  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  mid-Winter  Fair,  will  offer 
premiums  amounting  to  $1,000  and  seven 
trophy  cups.  Entries  for  the  corn  show 
close  December  31st,  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Secretary  D.  W.  Galehouse,  of 
the  Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  Wooster,  and  he  will  supply  pre¬ 
mium  list  and  information. 

The  apple  crop  in  Norway  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure  according  to  the  report 
of  the  American  consul.  Norway  lias 
also  depended  on  the  Servian  prune  crop 
which  is  denied  that  country.  These 
conditions  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
American  fruit  exporters  to  find  a  large 
market  in  that  country  for  both  apples 
and  prunes.  The  import  duty  on  apples 
is  $1.40  per  hundred  pounds,  and  on 
dried  prunes  $1.82  per  hundred  pounds. 

In  its  experimental  work,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  intends  adding,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  raccoons,  skunks  and 
foxes.  It  is  carrying  on  this  work  with 
minks  and  martens  at  two  stations,  Pri¬ 
chard,  Idaho,  and  the  National  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Park.  The  minks  promise  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  martens  were  secured  too  late 
for  the  animals  to  breed  this  season. 

“It  looks  pretty  wasteful  to  me  to  hog 
down  corn.”  The  hired  man  said  this. 
He  is  only  mortal  man  and  wants  to  get 
out  of  all  work  he  can.  An  Eastern  au¬ 
thority  champions  the  system  in  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  This  writer  advises  enough  hogs 
to  be  turned  in  to  care  for  the  crop  in  L’0 
days,  or  about  20  125-pound  sliotes  to 
the  acre,  in  good  corn.  Rape  or  clover 
or  a  combination  should  be  seeded  be¬ 
tween  the  corn  rows  at  last  cultivation. 
Oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  may  be  see  l¬ 
ed  early  in  the  Spring,  an  I  may  make 
good  pasture  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  An¬ 
other  good  Spring  pasture  mixture  is  a 
bushel  each  of  bats  and  Canada  field  peas, 
and  five  or  six  pounds  of  rape.  The  rape 
will  persist  after  the  oats  and  peas  are 
gone.  The  writer  also  suggests  the  add¬ 
ing  eight  pounds  of  Sweet  clover,  and  five 
pounds  Red  clover  to  a  mixture  of  30 
pounds  of  oats  and  50  pounds  peas. 


Mother:  “Is  the  clock  running,  Wil¬ 
lie?”  Willie:  “No,  ma,  it’s  just  standing 
still  and  wagging  its  tail.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


e 


Ponies  For  Hustling  Boys  and  Girls= 


OXCE  more  The  Farmer’s  Wife  is  offering  a  beautiful  Shetland  Pony  with  complete  outfit  to  some  ambitious  boy  or  girl.  If  you  haven’t  a  Shetland  Pony  this 
is  certainly  the  finest  chance  you  ever  had  to  get  one.  Our  Pony  Club  Motto  is,  “A  Pony  for  Every  Boy  and  Girl”  and  the  fact  that  we  have  already  given 
260  Ponies  to  260  different  Pony  Club  Members  shows  that  we  are  living  up  to  our  motto.  Not  many  children  have  a  chance  to  get  a  dandy  pony  like 
“Peggy”  (the  next  pony  we  offer  as  a  prize)  but  you  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  boy  or  girl  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  address  right  away  so  we  can  tell 
you  all  about  our  wonderful  Pony  Club  and  how  to  get  “Peggy”  for  your  own. 

WE  HAVE  ALREADY  AWARDED  260  PONIES 


Here  are  the  Names  of  33  of  our  260  Lucky  Pony 


“Dainty,’*  Gladys  Ellwood,  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont. 

“Dot,”  Gladys  P.  Cowley,  Merrimack  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 
“Rollo,”  Lillian  Davis,  Dukes  Co.,  Massachusetts. 

“Pansy,”  Evelyn  Cutler,  Windham  Co.,  Connecticut. 
“Honey,”  Mabelle  Thomas,  Oswego  Co.,  New  York. 
“Hummer,”  Arthur  Wallace,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey. 
“Lightfoot,”  Romie  Blitz,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
“Flip,”  I mogene  Schwartz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland. 
“Ad,”  Aurelia  I.  Leigh,  Norfolk  Co.,  Virginia, 

“Winkle,”  Myrtle  Pearl  Holbrook,  Wilkes  Co  ,  North  Carolina 
“Corporal,”  Laura  Powell,  Decatur  Co.,  Georgia. 


“Prexy,”  Laura  Myles,  Brevard  Co.,  Florida. 

“White  Sox,”  Crayton  Adams,  Tallapoosa  Co.,  Alabama. 
“Wuzzy,”  Frank  McKissack,  Madison  Co.,  Tennessee. 
“Stubby,”  Harold  Quick,  Jefferson  Co. ,  Kentucky. 
“Kip,”  Anna  Ruth  Miller,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio. 

“Snap,”  Jennie  Nadeau,  Ionia  Co.,  Michigan. 
“Rustler,”  Jeanette  McCown,  Floyd  Co.,  Indiana. 
“Togo,”  Harris  Greer,  Sharkey  Co.,  Mississippi. 
“Beauty,”  Evelyn  Russell,  Greene  Co.,  Arkansas. 
“Pedro,”  Harold  IE  Hodgin,  Atchinson  Co.,  Missouri. 
“Rocksy,”  Clarence  Kappner,  Adams  Co.,  Illinois. 


Winners. 


“Crescent,”  Cecilia  Garot,  Kewanee  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

“Gyp,”  Lucille  Ileflen,  Union  Co.,  Iowa. 

“Eddy,”  Joseph  LeRoy  Fjelde,  Lao  Qui  Parle  Co.,  Minnesota. 
“Snoozy,”  Mary  E.  Kennedy,  Walsh  Co.,  North  Dakota. 
“Blackie,”  (lien  Herting,  McCook  Co.,  South  Dakota. 
“Hector,”  Verna  Beerbohm,  Cuming  Co.,  Nebraska. 

“Jim,”  Joey  Edwards,  Barton  Co.,  Kansas. 

“Trixie,”  Frank  Harris,  Yellowstone  Co.,  Montana. 
“Lucky,”  Mildred  Struthers,  Cochise  Co.,  Arizona. 

“Nap,”  Susio  Bratt,  Spokane  Co.,  Washington. 
“Marmalade,”  Crystal  A.  Andreas,  San  Bernadino  Co.,  Calif, 


Notice  we  print  the  names  of  33  of  our  260  Lucky  Pony  Winners.  We  would  gladly  print  the  whole  260  names  if  we  had  room  for  them  here,  but  we  will  send  them  to  you  just 
as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you.  Possibly  some  of  these  happy  children  live  in  your  county  or  a  county  near  you  and,  if  so,  you  probably  know  them  because  our  Luokv  Ponv  Winners 
are  the  best  known  children  in  their  neighborhoods  However,  it  dosen't  make  any  difference  where  you  live;  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  are  the  lucky  child  to  got  “Peggy”  she  and 
her  whole  outfit  will  be  shipped  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you.  If  you  send  us  your  name  the  day  you  read  this,  we  will  send  you  1000  votes  for  “Peggy”  and  a  big  surprise  that  will 
double  your  chances  of  getting  a  Shetland  Pony. 


THIS  PONY  SffiE 


The  Outfit 


Not  only  will  we  send  “Peggy” 
to  some  lucky  boy  or  girl,  but 
wo  also  send  the  finest  kind  of 
pony  outfit  along  with  her.  The 
outfit  includes  a  stylish  four 
wheeled  pony  buggy,  a  hand- 
tome  nickel  trimmed  harness, 
a  hand-made  riding  saddle  and  a 
wonderful  Indian  horsehair 
bridle.  This  bridle  cannot  be 
bought  in  stores,  but  is  made 
especially  for  us  by  an  old  cowboy  at 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  out  of  beauti¬ 
fully  colored  horsehair  which  he 
weaves  into  remarkable  Indian  designs. 
No  child  has  a  prettier  or  more  com¬ 
plete  outfit  than  the  one  we  send  with 
“Peggy”  and  we  know  you  will  bo  the 
happiest  boy  or  girl  in  your  stateif 
you  send  us  your  name  and  get  this 
beautiful  pony  and  outfit  for  your 
own.  We  had  just  as  soon  send 
“Peggy”  and  the  outfit  to  you  as  to 
any  other  boy  or  girl  but  first  you 
most  send  us  your  name  and  address 
so  we  can  tell  you  all  about  our  easy 
plan.  You  should  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  or  send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  card  but,  remember,  do  it  now 
before  it  is  too  late. 


“Peggy” 


“Peggy"  is  a  beautiful  sorrel  Shetland  with 
light  silky  mane  and  tail  and  four  white  feet. 
She  is  six  years  old,  stands  about  42  inches 
tall  and  weighs  about  350  pounds.  We  have 
already  given  away  260  ponies  to  children  all 
over  the  United  States  and  “Peggy"  is  just 
as  pretty  a  pony  as  any  of  these  others.  We 
selected  “Peggy”  from  a  big  herd  of  Shetland 
Ponies  because  we  thought  she  was  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  cutest  pony  of  them  all — just  the 
kind  of  pet  that  any  little  boy  or  girl  would 
love  to  own.  “Peggy”  is  as 
gentleas  a  kitten  and  likes  to 
play  and  romp  with  children 
all  day  l  ong.  She  is  a  sturdy 
little  pony,  too,  and  can 
haul  along  her  little  pony 
cart  filled  with  happy  child¬ 
ren  at  a  merry  clip.  If  you 
send  us  your  name  and  get 
“Peggy”  she  will  carry  you 
anywhere  just  about  as  fast 
as  you  want  to  go.  Send  us 
your  name  today  and  we  will 
tell  you  just  howto  get  her. 

Don't  delay  but  do  just  as 
our  other  260  Lucky  Pony 
Winners  did  and  send  us 
your  name  at  once. 


You  or  Some  Other  Boy  or  Girl 
Will  Have  “PEGGY”  and  her 


Send 


What  One  Happy  Club  Member  Says 

Dear  Pony  Club; — I  certainly  am  proud  of  my 
pony  “Babe.”  lie  had  such  long  hair  during  the 
wln;er,  but  now  lie  has  shed  oil  so  pretty  and  is 
the  prettiest  pony  we  ever  saw.  He  is  so  fat,  too. 
I  have  had  lots  of  chances  to  sell  “Babe,"  but  no 
slree,  nothing  would  buy  him.  I  love  him  more 
every  day  and  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do 
without  him  I'd  be  so  lonesome. 

Roy  Brown,  McCook  Co.,  South  Dakota. 


Us  Y  our 


Name  Today 


If  You  Want  to  Own  “Peggy” 

As  soon  as  we  hear  from  you  we  will  tell  you  how  to  goaheau  and  get  “Peggy” 
for  your  own.  Our  wonderful  Pony  Club  is  known  all  over  the  country  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  real  Shetlan  Ponies  to  boys  and  girls  and  you  can  have  one  of 
our  ponies  as  well  as  any  other  child.  Don’t  let  anyone  persuade  you  that  you 
can’t  get  beautiful  little  “Peggy”  and  her  outfit  because  our  plan  of  giving 
away  ponies  is  different  from  others.  The  fact  that  we  have  already  given  away 
260  ponies  to  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  United  States,  in  37  different  states, 
from  the  state  of  Vermont  to  the  state  of  California,  several  going  over  1800  miles 
from  St  Paul,  is  proof  that  we  give  ponies  away  as  prizes.  The  postmaster  or 
banker  in  your  town  knows  that  the  Webb  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  established  more  than  30  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  in  the  United  States  and  can  afford  to  give  away  ponies  to  advertise  its 
papers.  We  never  heard  of  one  of  the  260  children  to  whom  we  have  already  sent 
ponies  until  they  wrote  us  they  wanted  a  pony  and  that  is  why  you  must  send 
us  your  name  and  address  at  once  if  you  want  us  to  send  you  “Peggy”  and  her 
dandy  outfit. 

Every  Club  Member  Gets  a  Prize 

Every  child  who  sends  us  his  name  and  joins  our  Pony  Club  will  receive  a  handsome  prize 
of  his  own  choosing.  Besides  the  Pony  Outfit  (and  the  Big  Surprise  we  have  for  you)  we  will 
give  Bicycles,  Diamond  Rings,  Sewing  Machines,  Rifles,  Cameras,  Cold  Watches,  Flashlights 
and  many  other  wonderful  rewards  that  you  never  could  got  until  now.  Ot  course,  “Peggy” 
and  her  dandy  Outfit  is  ttie  best  present  of  all  and  you  have  the  same  opportunity  to  get  her 
as  any  other  boy  or  girl  if  you  send  us  your  name  now. 

Address  all  Letters  to 

THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB 

594  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


- P.  O  . State  . 

IGOOD  FOR  1000  VOTES  FOR  “PEGGY” 


. . .  . . . 
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The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club, 

594  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  pictures  of  “Peggy”  and 
names  of  the  260  ponies  you  have  given  away, 
and  also  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  Shetland 
Ponies.  I  have  no  pony  but  want  to  join  the 
Pony  Club  and  get  “Peggy”  tor  my  own. 


ON  THE  WAY! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  fire  entailing  a  loss  es¬ 
timated  at  .$2,000,000,  swept  two  en¬ 
tire  blocks  in  the  central  part  of  the 
business  portion  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Dec. 

17. 

The  railroads  in  official  classification 
territory  have  obtained  substantial  relief 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  5 
per  cent,  increase  in  freight  rates  asked 
by  the  carriers.  The  commission,  in  its 
decision  in  the  advance  rate  case,  Dec. 
17,  granted  increases  which,  together 
with  the  relief  voted  by  the  commission 
in  its  first  decision  will  give  the  railroads 
at  least  $35, 000, 000  a  year  additional  rev¬ 
enue.  The  carriers  estimated  that  the 
full  5  per  cent,  increase  would  yield  them 
$50,000,000  additional  revenue  annually. 

The  suit  brought  by  the  Government 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and 
allied  concerns  comprising,  it  was  al 
leged,  the  hard  coal  trust,  was  dismissed 
Dec.  21  by  Judge  Charles  M.  Hough  in 
the  Federal  Court  at  New  York.  Judge 
Hough  found  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  was 
rather  further  from  violating  the  commo¬ 
dities  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
acts  than  was  the  Lackawanna  whose 
acts  were  upheld  by  the  Circuit  Court. 
The  Lackawanna  owned  much  of  the  coal 
it  carried  outright,  while  the  Lehigh  sim¬ 
ply  owned  the  stock  of  corporations 
which,  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  good  right  to  own  the  lands  and  mine 
and  sell  the  coal. 

t  Lieut.  Frederick  J.  Gerstner  of  the 
United  States  Army  Aviation  Corps,  was 
drowned,  Capt.  Hollis  G.  Mueller  was 
injured,  and  several  other  aviators  bare¬ 
ly  escaped  death,  Dec.  21,  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  a  flight  from  San  Diego  to  Los 
Angeles  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  gale  along 
the  Californian  coast. 

Representative  Hobson’s  resolution 
proposing  nation  wide  prohibition  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  was  defeated  in  the  House  Dec.  22. 
The  vote  was  197  for  and  189  against 
the  resolution,  one  member  voting  pres¬ 
ent.  It  required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
present  membership  of  the  House,  or  288, 
to  pass  the  resolution.  The  drys  there¬ 
fore  fell  91  votes  short  in  their  fight. 
They  were  disappointed  over  the  vote,  for 
they  had  banked  on  this  to  give  impetus 
1o  their  struggle  in  the  future  for  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  kind.  A  majority  of  the 
present  House  is  217,  so  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  advocates  fell  just  20  votes  short. 

A  plot  to  blow  up  English  and  French 
ships  leaving  this  country  was  disclosed 
at  New  Orleans  Dec.  22  in  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  one  of  10  Germans  who  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  police.  This 
man  admitted,  the  police  say,  that  he 
placed  a  bomb  aboard  the  French  liner 
Tto'chambeau,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  on  December  1.3,  and  that  he  timed 
it  to  explode  in  six  and  a  half  days.  The 
man  who  makes  this  confession  is  known 
as  Hans  Halle,  and  also  as  Frank  Helm. 
He  has  made  a  startling  confession,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  police,  and  involves  the 
other  men  who  have  been  arrested. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  first 
annual  Kent  County  Corn  and  Produce 
Show  was  held  in  Dover,  Del.,  Dec.  12, 
1914,  under  the  direction  of  County 
Agent  M.  O.  Pence,  who  has  been  located 
in  the  county  but  two  months.  Over  60 
exhibits  of  corn,  20  exhibits  of  potatoes 
and  six  exhibits  of  corn  bread,  made 
by  school  gilds,  were  shown.  The 
quality  of  the  corn  was  above  ex¬ 
pectations  and  showed  the  effect  of  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations  held  by  the 
county  agent  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
corn  for  seed  and  for  showing.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  selected  and  shown  by  the  school 
boys  and  the  interest  shown  by  them  was 
very  gratifying.  A  bigger  and  better  ex¬ 
hibition  is  planned  for  the  coming  year, 
which  will  include  in  addition  fruits  and 
trucking  crops. 

The  vegetable  growers  of  Pennsylvania 
will  hold  a  three-day  session  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  January  19-21,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association. 

Shipments  from  Belgium  of  ornamental 
plants  containing  from  two  or  three  to 
1000  plants  in  each  shipment  have  been 
coming  into  the  United  States  at  the  rate 
of  about  50  a  day,  according  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Horticultural  Board.  While  France 
sends  us  more  nursery  stock  during  the 
year  than  all  the  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  combined,  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember  more  ornamental  plants  have 
come  from  Belgium  than  from  all  the 
others  combined.  The  Belgian  ship 
ments  come  via  Holland,  the  territory 
where  they  originate  being  on  the  Dutch 
border.  France,  which  sends  us  much 
of  our  imported  fruit  stock  as  well  as  or¬ 
namental  trees,  also  continue  to  ship,  the 
territory  where  these  stocks  originate  be¬ 
ing  west  of  the  war  zone.  The  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  has  cabled  the 
French  Government  regarding  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  inspection  service  and  has 
received  through  the  French  Ambassador 
information  that  the  service  is  being 
maintained.  Large  importers  of  French 
stock  have  since  confirmed  this  advice. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. — The  cas¬ 
ualties  resulting  from  the  German  bom¬ 
bardment  at  Hartlepool.  Scarborough  and 
Whitbv  are  placed  at  122  killed,  175  se¬ 
verely ‘wounded  and  374  slightly  wounded, 
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exclusive  of  the  deaths  from  shock  of 
invalids  and  aged  persons.  The  German 
assertion  that  the  raiders  destroyed  three 
British  cruisers  in  their  escape  is  denied 
by  the  Admiralty,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  a  destroyer  was  damaged,  and  about 
90  men  injured  in  a  short  engagement 
following.  Recruiting  in  Great  Britain 
received  an  immense  stimulus  from  the 

raid . According  to  reports  received 

Dec.  18  the  Austrian  disaster  in  Servia 
was  a  complete  rout,  the  Servians  cap¬ 
turing  Dec.  12-14,  10.000  prisoners  and 
many  guns  and  supplies.  Press  reports 
state  that  the  Austrians  had  been  guilty 
of  savage  brutality  toward  the  Servians, 
devastating  the  country  on  their  inva¬ 
sion,  and  executing  many  citizens . 

Continued  gains  for  the  Allies  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Flanders.  On  the  coast  Ger¬ 
man  positions  are  being  shelled  by  Brit¬ 
ish  cruisers.  The  French  have  captured 
first  line  trenches  between  Albert  and 
Peronne  and  stopped  German  attacks  in 
the  Argonne.  The  French  have  new 
heavy  artillery  of  highly  effective  type. 

...A  British  protectorate  was  for¬ 
mally  proclaimed  throughout  Egypt  Dec. 

IS . Turkish  fortifications  on  the 

Gulf  of  Saros,  north  of  the  Dardanelles, 
were  bombarded  by  the  British  Dec.  17, 

the  garrison  being  driven  out . The 

British  converted  cruiser  Empress  of  Ja¬ 
pan  has  captured  the  collier  Exford  with 
three  officers  and  40  men  of  the  German 
cruiser  Emden,  who  escaped  from  Cocos 
Island  when  the  Emden  was  captured. 

. The  German  cruiser  Dresden, 

which  ascaped  when  Count  Von  Spce’s 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  the  Falkland 

Islands,  has  so  far  eluded  pursuers . 

The  German  cruiser  Friedrich  Karl  was 
sunk  by  the  Russians  during  a  recent 
sortie  into  the  Baltic,  with  a  loss  of  357 
men . The  French  Parliament  reas¬ 
sembled  in  Paris  Dec.  22 . Fierce 

fighting  continues  in  Poland  apparently 

without  decisive  result . An  estimate 

of  the  losses  of  the  British  in  officers  and 
men  up  to  December  1  is  SO, 000.  As 
many  British  have  been  killed,  wounded 
or  captured  as  formed  the  first  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  Lord  Kitchener  sent  to 

France . Chile  has  protested  against 

repeated  violations  of  Chilean  neutrality 
by  German  warships. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 


Winter  short  courses.  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington,  Dec.  28,  1914,  to 
February  20,  1915. 

Farmers’  Week,  West  Virginia  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Morgantown,  Jan.  4-9 
Winter  short  courses  open  Jan.  4,  and 
continue  nine  weeks. 

Fruit  Growers’  Association  annual 
meeting,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6-7-8, 
1915. 

January  9th  to  15th,  inclusive,  1915 
Mid-Winter  Exposition,  State  Fair 
Grounds.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Corn,  Apple, 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Shows  combined. 

Annual  farmers’  short  course,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Jan.  11-15, 
1915. 

Massachusetts .  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  convention,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  13-14,  1915. 

Co-operative  Associations  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  second  conference,  Utica, 
January  13,  14,  15,  1915. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
nineteenth  annual  convention,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Va.,  January  13-14,  1915. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Athens,  apnual  meeting.  Jan.  19-20. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Jan.  19-21. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  26th  annual  exhibtion,  Feb. 
12-18 ;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
75th  annual  convention,  the  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y„  .Tan.  20-21. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association, 
eighteenth  exhibition,  St.  Albans,  .Tan. 
19-22;  secretary,  M.  D.  Jarvis,  St.  Al¬ 
bans. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Morrisville,  Farmers’  Week,  Jan.  25-29. 

South  Dakota  Improved  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Breeders’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Mitchell,  S.  I).,  Jan.  26-27. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  42d  annual  meeting,  State  House, 
Trenton,  Jan.  27-29. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  N.  II.,  Feb.  10  and  11, 
1915.  Fred  Rasmussen,  secretary. 
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Power  Sprayers 

Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doing 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  H.P.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
Agitation  of  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sediment  straining.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.  70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  *'  Spray  ” 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen¬ 
dar.  Both  free. 


/OOW-KI  BATEMAN  M’F’Q  CO., 
Gallon  W  Bex  2 6  Gronloch,  N.  J. 

t’owtr 

Sprayer  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


100% 

Spraying 


300  Pounds 
Pressure 
Guaranteed 


TTIGH  PRESSURE  spraying  is  100% 
efficient.  The  more  thorough  the 
spraying  operation  the  greater  is  the 
PROFIT  from  the 
crop. 

All  Hayes  Power 
Sprayers  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  maintain 
300  lbs.  pressure. 

25  STYLES  — 

Hand  or  Power 
Sprayers  for  Small 
or  Large  Orchards 


300  lbs.  pressure  completely  atomizes  the 
solution  into  a  penetrating  fog-like  mist 
that  seeks  out  and  adheres  to  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  foliage.  Less 


Write 


We  makesprayers  for  orchards,  field 
crops,  shade  trees,  hops,  poultry, 
painting,  home  and  garden  use. 

Send  postal  for  FREE  book  34 
on  High  Pressure  Spraying 
and  complete  catalog  of  Hayes  Sprayers. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter 
Company 
Galva, 

Illinois 


solution  is  required, 
less  time  to  apply, 
hence  lessened  cost, 
besides,  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  salable  fruit. 

LOO  Gallon 
300  Lbs. 
Pressure 


Large 
Hand  Sprayer 


Dreeris  1915 


Garden  Book 

ANSWERS  all  the  gardening 
question*  you  want  to  ask, 
about  flowers  and  vegetables. 

All  the  worthy  novelties 
and  standard  varieties. 

The  best  aid  to  successful  garden¬ 
ing.  Cultural  notes  by  experts. 

8  beautiful  color  and  duetone  plates. 

Over  1,000  other  illustrations. 

Roses,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  etc., 
are  strongly  featured.  Special 
strains  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  that  can 
be  depended 
upon  as  the 
very  best. 


Mailed  free  if 
yon  men  lion  this 
publication. 


Henry  A. 
Dreer, 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cartons  belt  OAX 

fa  a  record  breaker  in  yield  per  at: re  and  weight 
per  bushel.  Earliest  of  all  large-berried  oats.  Of 
pure  white  color  and  great  milling  and  feeding 
value.  Extra  large  heads  and  strongest  straw. 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Samples 

will  show  you  why  we  can  sell  our  oats  and  other 
seeds  under  strong  ‘money-back”  guarantee. 

Garton-Cooper  Seed  Co.,  Box  23  Sugar  Grove,  111. 


Seed  Corn 


9,UuU  ted,  sure  t 

Bushels  2 

-  Leading  Vf 

riotiey.  Highest  yiolders.  Bostshow  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  baric; 
alfalfa  and  potatoes.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  roquost.  Wrltotodi 

tot  catalog.  W.  N.  SC’AIUfF,  New  Carlisle,  Old 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Olover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PDRE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 


Sawmill  profits  depend  on  service.  Real  service  means 
constant  operation  at  smallest  expense  and  least  trouble. 
It's  the  man  with  the  all-round  service  outfit  who  makes 
the  big  money. 

“GEISER” 

Sawmills 


are  service  mills — the  mills  for  profit.  So  simple  that  they 
do  not  require  a  skilled  mechanic  to  set  them  up.  Saw 
guide  adjustable  while  saw  is  running  long,  self-oiling 
boxes  for  axles  can  be  filled  without  resting  mill — mandrel 
adjustment  exact  accurate — set  works  adjustable  to 
1-16  of  an  inch. 

Write  for  Free  Book  giving  all  the  reasons  why  the 
Gciscr  will  give  you  service  and  profit. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

910  W.  Iron  Street  Rockford,  III. 


Frurt  GrowerxFavorrtePrunin&Saw 


PRUNING  with  a  Favorite  Saw  means  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  labor.  Why  not  send  postal  for 
our  descriptive  circu- 

tar  and  free  Do  it  today. 

trial  offer 


FRUIT  GROWERS'  SAW  CO..  35  Main  St., 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  .$1.00 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.50 

Bush  Fruits.  C';rd . 1.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson. . 3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 
Bealby  .  1.50 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


You  Need  This 
Money  Maker 
on  Your  Farm 


SAFETY  FIRST  WITH  THIS  ALL  STEEL 

UREKA  SAWING  OUTFIT 


Easy  terms 
to  good 
farmers. 


SAFETY  FIRST. 


The  all  steel  TJreka  sawing  outfit  pictured  above,  shows  the 
safest  and  most  complete  sawing  machine  ever  offered  for  farm 
work.  Having  no  wood  in  its  construction,  wind  or  snow  does  not  affect  it:  no  chance  for  timbers 
splitting;  no  chance  for  parts  coming  loose  and  injuring  the  operator.  It  ts  not  only  a  safe  ma¬ 
chine,  hut  a  durable  one,  but  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  made  so  that  the  man  behind 
the  saw  can  do  a  big  day’s  work  with  the  least  possible  effort.  The  construction  of  the  table  makes 
easy  sawing  possible.  It  is  the  result  of  18  years’  experience  in  building  sawing  equipment.  The 
power  is  the  wonderful  Excelsior  engine,  the  engine  admitted  by  all  as  being  the  best  now  on 
the  market.  You  need  this  outfit  on  your  farm.  It  is  a  money  maker  and  a  labor  saver.  You 
should  not  sleep  another  night  until  you  sit  down  and  write  for  information.  If  you  tell  us  the 
size  farm  you  have,  we  will  make  you  an  interesting  proposition,  but  do  not  delay.  Write  the 
letter  to-day. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY.  202  Fulton  St„  New  York  City, 
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VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Pear  Varieties. 

TIIE  pear  which  you  identify  as  White 
Doyenne  lias  been  called  St.  Michael 
--  here,  but  I  never  saw  the  name  in 
print  or  heard  it  anywhere  else.  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  have  no  place  in 
the  ordinary  home  orchard.  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  this  is  the  same  as 
Cornice?  Are  Louise  Bonne  and  Beurre 
Bose  the  same  variety?  L.  F.  s. 

Winchester,  Mass. 

White  Doyenne  is  a  very  different  pear 
from  Comice  and  ripens  earlier  in  the 
Fall.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  long  been 
called  St.  Michael.  It  originated  in 
France  some  250  years  ago,  and  has  long 
been  known  as  r  standard  of  excellence 
in  flavor.  Bose  is  a  very  different  pear 
in  size,  a  little  later  in  ripening,  long  in 
shape  and  russeted.  In  quality  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  Louise  Bonne  is  another  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  and  a  little  earlier  in  rip¬ 
ening.  medium  in  size  and  pyramidal  and 
slightly  lopsided  in  form.  The  color  is 
greenish  yellow  with  bronzed  cheek  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flavor  good,  but  not  the 
highest  quality.  It  was  formerly  called 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 


Blight  Resistance  of  Kieffer  Pears. 

IS  the  Kieffer  pear  blight  resistant? 
Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to 
plant  Kieffer  pear  trees  with  the  idea 
of  top-working  them  to  more  desirable 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
fire  blight?  M.  C. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 

The  Kieffer  pear  tree  is  more  resistant 
to  blight  than  most  varieties,  but  is  not 
wholly  proof  against  it.  It  does  not 
make  as  good  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
other  varieties  as  the  Clapp  and  some 
other  vigorous  growers  of  the  European 
species.  The  Bose  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  pears  to  grow  in  this  way. 
Those  who  have  experience  in  top-graft¬ 
ing  the  better  varieties  of  pears  on  Kief¬ 
fer  trees  have  complained  of  the  uncon- 
geniality  of  the  wood  of  the  two  classtc. 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  this  kind  of 
grafting,  and  only  report  unfavorably 
about  it  from  hearsay. 

Apples  Untrue  to  Name. 

N  the  Spring  and  Fall  of  1010,  and 
Spring  of  1011,  I  set  out  several  hun¬ 
dred  Baldwin  apple  trees  in  perma¬ 
nent  rows,  and  set  McIntosh  and  Wag¬ 
oner  trees  in  the  filler  rows.  The  “Bald¬ 
win”  trees  now  prove  to  be  Paragon,  and 
the  “McIntosh?  and  “Wagoner”  trees 
bear  apples  of  the  York  Imperial,  Black 
Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Winter  Ban¬ 
ana  and  Wealthy  varieties. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  should  be 
done  with  these  trees?  H.  n. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

As  several  varieties,  among  which  are 
the  Paragon,  Black  Ben  and  York  Impe¬ 
rial,  are  not  suited  by  the  conditions  in 
Connecticut  it  won  hi  be  wise  to  top-work 
them  with  such  varieties  as  are  suitable 
to  the  climate.  Borne  Beauty  is  ques¬ 
tionable  for  that  region.  Baldwin  is 
quite  suitable  and  as  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be  planted  it  would  be  well 
to  use  it  for  top-grafting  or  budding  a 
considerable  part  of  the  trees  that  stand 
in  permanent  positions.  McIntosh  is  an¬ 
other  good  variety  for  that  region  and  so 
is  Delicious,  and  I  suggest  using  them  to 
some  extent.  They  would  serve  very  well 
as  fillers  also,  for  they  come  in  bearing 
rather  early.  Wealthy  and  Wagener  are 
eminently  fitted  for  your  purpose  as  was 
intended.  Banana  is  an  apple  of  good 
quality  and  bears  well,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  let  the  trees  of  this  variety  stand 
as  they  are. 


Seedling  Peaches. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  got  seed  out  of 
some  old  -fashioned  White  English 
peaches,  grown  in  an  old  orchard 
where  no  other  peaches  were  planted, 
and  all  the  trees  1  got  from  the  seed 
were  White  English,  which  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  always  the  case  when  such  seeds 
are  planted.  I  have  these  trees  planted 
in  an  orchard  with  a  number  of  other 
sorts  of  peaches,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  seed  saved  from  peaches 
grown  on  these  trees  near  others  will 
produce  the  true  White  English,  or  will 
they  be  mixed?  L.  p.  r. 

Madras,  Ga. 

The  flowers  of  peach  trees  are  liable 
to  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  other 
fruit  trees,  but  it  has  been  found  by  ex¬ 
periments  that  crossing  does  not  occur  so 
commonly  as  with  the  apple  and  some 
other  fruits.  It  seems  that  the  pollen  of 
the  peach  is  quite  apt  to  be  effective  on 
the  stigmas  of  its  own  flowers.  This 


would  cause  self-pollination  and  of  course 
self-reproduction.  This  is  why  varieties 
of  peaches  are  more  apt  to  reproduce 
themselves  closely  from  seed  than  some 
other  fruits.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  ex¬ 
pect  varietal  reproduction  from  trees  that 
are  near  other  varieties.  The  only  sure 
way  to  propagate  a  variety  is  by  budding 
and  this  is  very  easily  done,  so  that  it 
would  seem  wiser  than  to  attempt  to 
grow  and  plant  seedlings. 

Seedling  Walnuts;  Planting’  Peach  Trees; 
Brand  for  Packing. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  box  of  English  wal¬ 
nuts  for  identification.  A1  o  enclose 
a  few  nuts  which  I  believe  are  Japan¬ 
ese  walnuts,  but  am  not  sure.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  come  off  young  trees  here 
at  Gypsum  and  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
The  Japan  walnuts,  as  I  call  them,  came 
from  a  tree  growing  in  Dayton,  O.  It  is 
a  young  tree,  and  has  borne  very  well, 
but  was  set  out  for  an  English  walnut. 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  about  peach 
trees  for  Spring  planting?  Would  trees 
three  to  four  feet  be  better  than  two  to 
three  feet?  3.  I  am  interested  in  fruit 
growing  and  will  ship  under  a  brand 
name.  I  wish  to  have  three  labels  for 
crates,  etc.,  registered  or  copyrighted. 
Will  you  explain  how  I  should  proceed? 
Gypsum,  O.  c.  l.  a. 

1.  There  are  many  chance  seedlings  of 
English  walnut  trees  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  the  nuts  referred  to  are  no 
doubt  from  one  of  this  kind.  These  seed¬ 
lings  vary  considerably  in  size,  form, 
color  and  character  of  the  meats.  They 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  to  come  true 
from  seed,  as  only  grafted  or  budded  trees 
will  do  so.  The  only  proper  way  to  grow 
walnuts  is  by  planting  grafted  or  budded 
trees  of  tested  and  named  varieties  of  su¬ 
perior  excellence.  Such  trees  can  now 
be  bought  of  a  few  nurseries.  The  com¬ 
mon  Black  walnut  is  used  as  a  stock  Avith 
good  results.  It  is  possible  for  a  person 
skillful  in  grafting  to  grow  his  own  trees, 
but  unless  one  is  prepared  to  do  it  it  is 
better  to  buy  them  from  a  reliable  nur¬ 
sery.  Nuts  for  planting  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  or  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  failure.  Japanese  walnut  trees  are 
fine  for  shade,  and  bear  well,  but  the 
nuts  are  small,  and  very  thick  shelled, 
although  their  meats  are  of  good  flavor. 
2.  Peach  trees  three  to  four  feet  high 
make  a  better  start  for  an  orchard  than 
the  smaller  sizes.  In  any  case  they  should 
have  strong,  thick  bodies  instead  of  being 
slender.  3.  It  seems  entirely  unnecessary 
to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  hiring 
an  attorney  to  take  out  a  patent  right  for 
a  brand  or  label  for  fruit  packages.  The 
best  way  to  sell  fruit  at  a  high  price  is 
to  put  fruit  of  a  superior  quality  on  the 
market.  This  will  establish  the  brand 
so  that  the  dealers  and  consumers  will 
seek  ofter  it  and  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  scarcely  a  chance  that  any¬ 
one  will  attempt  to  counterfeit  a  brand. 
But  it  is  possible  to  get  empty  packages 
in  market  with  fancy  brands  and  repack 
other  fruit  of  inferior  quality  in  them, 
and  I  know  of  one  case  where  this  was 
done.  it.  e.  van  deman. 


Joiinny:  “Maw,  I  haven’t  got  enough 
butter  for  my  bread.”  Mother :  “Well, 
then,  put  some  of  the  bread  back.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Transcript. 


Get  Ready 

for  your  winter  garden 


Glass  must  be  used  whether  you  garden  for  profit 
or  merely  for  the  love  of  having  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  when  they  are  a  luxury. 

For  the  best  results  you  must  use  the  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash.  They  make  the  earliest  and 
healthiest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  labor. 
They  arc  complete  without  mats  or  shutters.  They 
arc  the  standard  sash  of  today  among  successful 
gardeners. 

Immediate  shipment  can  be  made.  Sash  ordered 
today  will  reach  you  within  a  week  and  an  order  for 
our  complete  little  greenhouse  will  reach  you 
within  10  days.  A  handy  man  can  set  it  up  in  a 
few  hours. 

Get  our  free  catalog  with  all  details,  also  Prof. 
Massey’s  booklet  on  hot-beds,  cold  frames  and  small 
greenhouses,  for  4c  in  stamps. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 


924  E.  Broadway  ::  Louisville,  Ky. 


Sole  leather  is  not  adapted  to  soft,  tufied  upholstery  of  au*cmo 
biles  and  furniture. 

Hides  must  be  split  into  thin  sheets  to  produce  upholstery  leather. 

The  two  lower,  fleshy,  grainless  sheets  are  coated,  embossed, 
and  sold  as  “genuine  Leather.”  That  is  why  so  much 
'  leather”  upholstering  cracks,  rots  and  peels  so  quickly. 


MOTOR 

QUALITY 

For  Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN 
jD)  QUALITY 
For  Furniture 

to  Coated  Splits 


it  averages  twice  the  tensile  strength  ot  coated  splits,  is  water¬ 
proof,  and  perfectly  parallels  the  appearance  and  “feel”  of  the 
best  quality  of  grain  leather. 

For  two  years  several  leading  makers  of  automobiles  have  been 
upholstering  their  cars  with  it,  and  are  entirely  satisfied. 

GET  ACQUAINTED.  SMALL  SAMPLE  FREE.  LARGE  SAMPLE  (18x25  in.)  SPc. 


Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

WiLMINGTON,  DEL.  * 


CANADIAN  BRANCH  :  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid  on  sale  by 
in  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia;  McCreery  &  Co.,  Pitts, 
burg  ;  J.&  H.  Phillips. Pittsburg;  John  Shillito  Co., 
Cincinnati;  Stix-Baer-FullerCo.,St.Louis;  ** 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co,,  I 

621  Broadway, 


tnough  for 
40  square 
feet 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

Nature’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

"  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  84.00  TO  812.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

10G  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


"  'Hew  e/fclland  "1 

WOOt4  SaWS  ^11.,cros.s-c?‘  pole 


and  coni  wood  u..d 


■  —  -  —  —  cut  u  vv\ 

rip  posts  unci  light  lumber.  Our  patent 
rock  shaft  prevents  saw  breakage  ami 
assures  easy  running,  sturdy  and 
rigid.  Beautifully  finished.  Write 
today  for  catalogue,  low  prices  and 
free  trial  offer. 

NE1T  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Bo*  41.  Now  Holland,' 


$10.00000 


THE  BES1  AMO  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


Portable 
Wood 


SAW 


is  easy  to  operate, 
nly  $7.90  saw  frame 
made  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added. 
Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for 
catalog. 

HERTZLER  &.  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3^^^JJeUeviUej  Pa. 


TNE  GENUINE 
SMITH 


_  J/V.Smith  Grubber  .Co. 

CATALOG  FHEE-DEPT  156  LA  CRESCENT.  MlNN? 


Six-horse  power  wood  sawing  outfits. 
$105.00,  engine  alone,  $95.00.  Station¬ 
ary,  marine  and  pumping  engines.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  PALMER  BROS.,  C»s  Cob,  Conn. 


WOOD 

I  SAWS 


40  years  the  Standard.  Made 
strong, rigid  and  simple  to  stand 
years  of  hard  service.  Frame 
of  heavy  barsteekorhard-wood, 

braced  and  bolted.  Non-heating,  self-adjusting  boxes. 

Make  money  sawing  wood  this  winter 

Your  time  and  an  Appleton  wood-saw  could  bring  yon  a 
big  profit.  Get  booklet  showing  10  styles  for  all  purposes 
—all  Appleton  quality.  Ask  for  our  engine  catalog  too. 

Appleton  Manufacturing.  Co.,  t>27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Illinois 


Feed  Grinding  and  Wood  Cutting 

In  the  W  inter  every  farmer  fliula  himaclf  bcaet  with  numerous  Jobs _ big 

nn.l  email— every-day  Jobs  ami  occasional  ones.  Tbla  la  where  an  >  lllciont 
reliable  power  plan!  is  a  time  ami  money  saver,  r 

..nil10  .  ls  ma,l<'  wcl1  lroni  start  to  Unlah  ;  made  to  run 

without  Interruption  ;  not  merely  to  sell. 

It  la  simple— anybody  can  run  It  or  adjust  it.  It  la  economical,  using 
leas  gas  or  gasoline  than  any  engine  known.  It  develops  more  power 
tlian  rated,  there  are  many  types  and  size*  of  “Badgers  ”  to  suit  every 
individual  need.  Any  BADGER  la  a  GOOD  cneiue. 

ie  hfuljrcr  is  always  ready  to  mu — Winter  or  Summer — at  an  instant’s 
livery  part  guarttiitecd  lor  live  year*  unconditionally* 
bend  for  Catalog.  Free  ICnQineering  lessons  sent  on  receipt  of  dealers  name. 
,  „  Th°  Chris,snso"  Enginoorlnq  Co.,  Milwaukoo.  WIs. 

Or  J.B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc.,  Distributors,  200  Elizabeth  St.,  Utica. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

/T  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  a  busy 
editor  could  take  the  time  to  answer 
my  question.  L.  J.  P. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  think  a  greenhorn 
like  myself  can  call  upon  some  one  ichen 
he  is  stuck ,  and  in  going  outside  of  the 
profession  1  have  followed  for  years  I 
do  feel  like  a  greenhorn.  M.  M.  w. 

Suppose  we  take  these  as  a  text.  Let 
us  have  a  little  talk  this  week  about  the 
most  important  thing  connected  with  a 
farm  paper — the  questions.  The  policy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  largely  based 
upon  what  our  people  want  to  know.  Put 
in  another  way,  our  aim  is  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  readers.  We  may  learn 
those  needs  only  through  clear,  written 
questions.  A  man  or  woman  may  talk 
without  expressing  real  conviction,  for 
talking  is  only  a  pleasant  exercise  for 
some  of  us.  and  means  little.  When  the 
busy  farmer  or  his  wife  writes  out  the 
need  which  lias  filled  their  mind  we  know 
how  to  help  them,  and  it  also  helps  us  to 
give  the  right  kind  of  service.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  answered  more 
than  25.000  questions.  They  came  from 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  and  covered 
the  entire  range  of  human  life,  from  the 
purchase  of  a  canary  bird  to  great,  shock¬ 
ing  family  troubles  and  tragedies.  It  is 
both  a  privilege  and  an  asset  to  us  that 
our  people  feel  such  confidence  in  our 
judgment,  and  make  such  use  of  this  ser¬ 
vice.  Now  as  a  text  for  what  we  are  get¬ 
ting  at  take  the  following: 

Chrome  Waste. — It  is  doubtful  if  half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  our  readers  ever 
heard  of  this  material : 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  waste  products  from 
the  manufacture  of  chrome  used  in  tan¬ 
ning  leather,  on  vegetation?  I  have  a 
chance  to  use  a  quantity  of  this  material 
as  filling,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it 
would  have  any  effect  on  trees  or  shrubs 
if  covered  with  several  feet  of  gravel  and 
loam.  It  is  undoubtedly  destructive  to 
vegetation  with  which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  J.  w.  B. 

We  have  been  urging  our  people  to 
make  use  of  all  fertilizing  wastes.  Here 
is  a  man  who  finds  this  substance  and 
wants  to  know  about  it.  He  does  just 
right.  We  knew  nothing  about  it.  but 
had  several  tanners  on  the  list.  They 
could  tell  nothing,  so  we  went  to  a  man¬ 
ufacturer.  He  referred  us  to  a  chemist 
at  Washington  and  we  finally  obtain  this 
opionion : 

This  laboratory  has  had  no  direct  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  material  that  would 
enable  us  to  answer  this  question  directly 
or  definitely.  It  is  our  .opinion,  however, 
that  if  this  material,  whether  from  the 
manufacture  of  chromium  salts  or  the 
residue  from  the  chrome  tanning  pro¬ 
cess,  is  first  mixed  with  ground  lime, 
which  may  be  burnt  lime,  slaked  lime  or 
limestone,  to  completely  neutralize  it  and 
render  insoluble  the  chromium  salts,  that 
no  injurious  effect  to  vegetation  would 
follow  its  use  as  a  filling  material  to  be 
covered  with  soil. 

Now  you  will  say:  “What  of  it?  This 
does  not  interest  me.  I  shall  never  care 
to  handle  such  stuff!”  I  would  like  to 
have  you  remember  that  this  question  is 
as  important  to  the  man  who  asked  it  as 
anything  you  can  think  of.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  you  will  some  day  find  a  lot 
of  waste  material  from  some  factory 
which  can  be  had  for  little  or  nothing. 
There  may  be  great  stores  of  plant  food 
in  it,  or  it  may  be  worthless,  or  even  con¬ 
tain  materials  which  would  injure  your 
soil.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  go  as  this 
man  did  to  find  out.  We  may  have  to 
trace  it  down  through  a  dozen  sources, 
but  we  will  finally  get  the  answer  if  it 
is  to  be  obtained. 

“The  Next  Issue.” — Sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  ask  a  question  and  demand  that  we 
print  it  “in  the  next  issue.”  These  good 
people  do  not  realize  how  long  it  takes  to 
set  up,  prepare,  print  and  distribute  a 
great  paper.  The  country  weekly  can 
easily  handle  this  “next  issue”  problem, 
but  the  larger  papers  require  10  days  to 
three  weeks  for  issuing  ordinary  matter. 
Again,  most  papers  have  from  five  to  10 
times  as  much  matter  as  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  use,  and  it  is  human  nature  for  all 
writers  to  expect  their  matter  to  come 
first.  At  times  this  seems  like  inhuman 
nature  to  the  editor.  We  overcome  this 
by  sending  copies  of  answers  by  mail 
whenever  they  ai’e  important,  but  you 
will  see  from  the  question  about  the 
leather  waste  that  many  things  cannot 


be  answered  offhand.  In  some  cases,  at 
least,  a  dozen  letters  are  necessary  be¬ 
fore  we  can  get  at  the  facts.  Do  not  im¬ 
agine  that  we  have  some  great  wonder¬ 
ful  “know  it  all”  character  sitting  here 
ready  to  answer  everything  as  it  comes. 
We  have  over  1,000  authorities  scattered 
all  over  the  country — each  an  expert  in 
his  lino — and  before  we  give  an  answer 
it  receives  the  O.  K.  of  one  or  more  of 
these  experts. 

Asking  Questions. — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  person  shows  something  of 
character  in  his  questions.  Some  ramble 
on — not  quite  clear  as  to  what  they  want. 
We  are  pretty  good  mind  readers  and  can 
generally  see  what  is  needed.  Others  are 
clear,  direct  and  to  the  point,  having  evi¬ 
dently  thought  the  subject  over  with  some 
care.  Some  men  will  say  “some  of  my 
hens  get  off  in  the  corner  and  act  dumpy 
— what  shall  I  do?”  Now  the  chances 
are  that  this  man  is  in  greater  need  of 
help  than  he  who  could  clearly  state  all 
the  symptoms.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
give  an  answer  that  will  cover  several 
causes  for  a  “dumpy”  condition.  The 
clearer  the  question  the  better  we  can 
answer  it.  Often  people  come  asking 
about  things  which  have  been  printed  a 
dozen  times.  For  example,  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  fed  to  those  hens  at  the  egg  contest. 
We  have  printed  that  several  times,  but 
each  week  half  a  dozen  or  more  people 
come  asking  for  it.  We  cheerfully  re¬ 
peat  it  for  them,  but  they  lose  time  and 
a  stamp  by  not  keeping  track  of  the 
paper.  It  is  a  standard  rule  with  us 
always  to  reply  to  letters  with  good  na¬ 
ture,  and  as  helpfully  as  possible.  We 
want  the  questions,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  take  care  of  them. 

Straight  Reading. — One  thing  that 
causes  extra  work  and  a  little  trouble  is 
the  habit  of  loose  or  careless  reading. 
Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Some 
time  ago  one  of  our  correspondents  inter¬ 
viewed  a  big  business  man  about  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  farm  managers.  The  arti¬ 
cle  clearly  stated  that  it  was  an  inter¬ 
view  and  that  the  man  who  wrote  it 
merely  gave  the  views  of  the  other  man. 
Yet  letters  began  to  pour  in  from  people 
who  wanted  to  act  as  farm  managers  for 
the  man  who  merely  reported  what  the 
other  man  said.  When  they  came  to 
read  the  article  more  carefully  they  saw 
the  point  at  once.  In  some  cases  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  paper.  Some 
man  will  read  them  hastily  and  form  a 
wrong  idea  of  what  they  mean.  The 
more  he  thinks  of  it  the  more  he  puts  in 
his  own  interpretation.  Finally  he  comes 
questioning  about  it  with  the  meaning  all 
twisted.  In  such  cases  when  we  get  him 
back  to  the  original  article  he  sees  the 
point  at  once  and  finds  that  he  was  arguing 
not  from  what  we  said  but  from  what  he 
thought  we  meant.  Then  there  are  al¬ 
ways  people  who  have  thought  or  talked 
much  along  one  particular  line.  To  them 
this  -is  the  most  important  thing  on 
earth,  and  they  are  very  impatient  be¬ 
cause  most  other  people  do  not  agree  with 
them.  Now  and  then  these  men  come 
with  long  essays  and  challenge  us  to 
argue  with  them.  In  many  cases  these 
men  have  few  of  what  we  call  facts,  but 
depend  upon  the  probable  development  of 
their  own  opinion  for  argument.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  a  discussion  of 
their  theories  would  not  interest  three 
per  cent,  of  our  readers.  If  they  think 
otherwise  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
start  a  farm  paper  of  their  own  and  see 
how  far  they  would  get.  I  always  try  to 
treat  such  people  fairly  but  life  is  rather 
short,  or  perhaps  too  long  to  enter  upon 
long  arguments  which  from  their  very 
nature  never  can  got  anywhere.  But  all 
this  will  show  you  how  useful  these  sin¬ 
cere  and  clear  questions  are  to  us.  We 
want  you  to  tell  us  just  what  you  want, 
and  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  give  good 
advice  we  will  do  it. 

Missing  Questions. — Now  and  then 
a  question  seems  to  go  astray.  During 
the  busy  season  we  have,  day  by  day, 
more  than  1.000  letters  pouring  into  the 
office.  We  are  all  human  and  “mix-ups” 
are  quite  possible.  Questions  are  some¬ 
times  written  as  a  postscript  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter,  or  there  will  be  several  ques¬ 
tions  for  different  departments  all  mixed 
up.  At  one  time  a  man  sent  us  15  va¬ 
rious  questions  written  on  both  sides  of 
thin  paper  with  a  soft  lead  pencil.  We 
had  to  copy  the  entire  list,  and  send  thes£ 
questions  to  a  lawyer,  a  dairyman,  a  gar¬ 


dener,  a  chemist,  a  poultry  man  and  one 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  !  Quite  likely  out  of  our  25,000 
questions  30  or  40  have  missed  connec¬ 
tion  in  some  way.  It  often  happens  that 
we  group  several  questions  into  one  an¬ 
swer.  The  recent  article  on  electrical 
aids  in  the  kitchen  answered  at  least  25 
questions,  and  the  article  on  septic  tanks 
at  least  as  many  more.  When  people 
complain  that  their  questions  are  not  an¬ 
swered  they  will  do  well  to  send  a  copy 
of  it  along  with  the  complaint.  There 
have  been  several  cases  where  the  origi¬ 
nal  question  was  lost  in  the  mail.  Then 
came  a  complaint,  but  we  had  no  means 
of  knowing  what  the  question  was.  A 
copy  of  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  reply 
at  once.  Of  nearly  equal  value  to  the 
questions  are  the  suggestions  or  com¬ 
ments  of  experience  which  our  readers 
send  us.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  any 
statement  which  needs  correction  or  rein¬ 
forcement  by  the  sharp  eyes  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  Some  one  is  sure  to  have  just  the 
experience  needed  to  make  the  thing  com¬ 
plete,  and  most  of  our  people  wait  for 
the  full  discussion  which  is  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  any  statement.  I  just  want  to  tell 
you  that  in  1015  we  shall  welcome,  as 
ever,  both  questions  and  notes  of  expe¬ 
rience.  Make  use  of  the  service  we  have 
to  offer  whenever  you  can.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  50,000  questions  for  this  year. 
This  would  enable  us  to  know  better 
than  ever  what  you  need,  and  in  that 
way  better  understand  the  needs  of  coun¬ 
try  people  in  general.  H.  w.  C. 


Spraying  With  a  Pump. — You  ask 
regarding  the  use  of  whitewash  with  a 
pump.  It  is  very  satisfactory  and  easily 
accomplished.  We  slake  the  lime  and 
apply  rather  more  water  than  for  paint¬ 
ing.  Stir  thoroughly  and  strain  through 
two  thicknesses  of  wire  window  screen¬ 
ing  ;  remove  the  strainer  from  the  suction 
hose.  We  use  a  worn  nozzle,  which  has 
a  large  hole  in  the  disk,  and  apply  the 
whitewash  with  the  orchard  spraying  rig 
at  a  pressure  of  from  80  to  100  pounds. 
One  man  sprayed  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  pouitry-houses  in  less  time  than 
he  could  have  done  one  with  a  brush. 
The  power  used  is  a  1^  horse-power 
gasoline  engine.  A.  b.  hall. 

Connecticut. 


Here’s  the  NewHILLSIDE  Sprayer.  Likeall  Domestic 
Sprayers,  the  pump,  engine  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  In  our  factory  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 


DOMESTIC 

^  Sprayers  v 

The  Hillside  Sprayer  is  complete  for  any  purpose,  but 
indispensable  for  the  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 
Tank  holds  100  gallons;  pump  capacity,  600  gallons 
per  hour— 150  pounds  pressure.  Our  new  free  book, 
‘‘Important  Information  About  Spraying,”  contains 
spray  calendars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

DOMESTIC  EN8INE  AND  PUMP  CO. 


Box  503, 

Rbirmorahnrff 


Thorough  Paying  Spraying 

Use  our  two-hose,  four  nozzle  “Pomona” 
Sprayer  for  healthier  trees  and  bipper 
crops.  Uniform  pressure;  non-corrod- 
in*r;  outside  packed  plunders — no 
leather.  Fits  any  barrel.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 
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60  stylos  —  hand. barrel  and 
power.  Guaranteed.  Writ® 

1  nearest  oflice  for  book 
“How  to  Spray." 

^The  Goulds  Mfsr. Co.  i 
Seneca  Falls, 

N.y. 

BRANCHES:  . 
Atlanta 
Houston 
Chicago 
Boston  , 

.  New 
kYork  t 
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and  Nozzles  arc  famed  for  i 
thorough  work  and  lasting ' 
service.  We  make  all  styles  , 
and  sizes.  If  you  are  anxious 
to  properly  care  for  your  orchard. 

Our  FREE  Spraying  Guide 

Answers  all  spraying  questions. 
Fully  describes  the  complete  line 1 
of  the  World’s  Best”  Sprayers. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

,  The  Deming  Co. Ill  Depot  St.  Salem,  0,  ■ 


HOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


ThcState  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


E.  Frank  Coe’s 

Basic  Fruit  and  Legume 


Phosphate 

(Basic  Lime  Phosphate) 

Key-Plow  Brand 


TRADE 

V?  _  „ 

Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Sweetens  sour  soils,  keeps  them  sweet,  and  makes  them  productive. 

Furnishes  a  large  amount  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid:  13  per  cent  by 

the  American  Official  Method. 

Contains  30  per  cent  of  Lime  needed  by  your  Clover,  your  Alfalfa,  your 

Pastures,  your  Fruit  Trees. 

Economizes  Labor,  since  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime  are  applied 
at  one  time.  Labor  is  the  most  costly  item  in  farm  operation. 

The  Price  Is  Low 

But  the  benefits  and  profits  resulting  from  its  use  will  remain  with  you  lonQ' 

after  the  price  is  forgotten. 

Yeu  Ought  To  Know  About  It.  Write  Us  and  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Makers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  For  Over  Fifty-Five  Years 


51  Chambers  Street 


New  York 


1015. 
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Ruralisms 

Improving  the  Potato  “  Seed.” 

TIIE  frost  held  off  so  that  we  are  going 
to  get  a  good  potato  yield ;  in  faot 
we  are  not  sure  hut  they  are  going 
to  be  pretty  large.  Had  they  come  up 
well  we  would  have  had  one  of  the  best 
yields  ever.  I  think  one-tenth  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  seed  failed  us,  partly  on 
account  of  dry  weather  and  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  seed.  We  have  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  good  seed  means  that 
should  convince  anyone  of  its  importance. 
Along  one  side  of  the  field  are  14  rows 
in  which  the  man  took  pains  with  the 
seed  when  cutting  it;  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  its  being  diseased  or  the 
eyes  did  not  look  healthy  it  was  thrown 
aside,  and  the  result  is  an  absolutely 
perfect  stand  of  potatoes,  while  the  next 
rows  have  10  to  12 y2  per  cent  of  hills 
missed.  This  year  I  am  trying  to  have 
about  25  bushels  dug  by  hand  from  high- 
yielding  hills,  same  to  be  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  at  least  an  acre  next  .Spring  for  seed. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  can 
increase  our  yield  25  per  cent,  without 
one  additional  dollar  of  expense  by  care 
in  selecting  the  seed.  c.  I. 

The  matter  of  good  seed  and  a  result¬ 
ant  full  stand  is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  with  potatoes  as  with  other  crops. 
If  all  the  vacancies  in  the  asparagus 
fields,  hop  yards  and  strawberry  beds  in 
the  country  were  filled  with  strong 
plants,  the  production  of"  these  staples 
would  obviously  be  much  greater,  and 
without  material  increase  in  the  cost  of 
tilling  the  crops.  It  is  not  easy  to  re¬ 
place  perennial  plants  in  competition 
with  those  already  established  and  oc¬ 
cupying  the  soil,  but  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  sound  and  vigorous 
plants  or  seeds  at  the  start,  and  preserve 
them  from  injury  during  development. 
In  the  case  of  the  potato,  which  is  com¬ 
mercially  grown  from  tubers,  we  have  the 
opportunity  by  inspection  before  planting 
to  select  only  those  likely  to  produce  vig¬ 
orous  plants.  If  we  go  further,  as  Mr. 
Irwin  suggests,  and  select  seed  tubers  the 
previous  season  from  high-yielding  but 
normal-growing  hills,  we  will  materially 
increase  the  chances  of  getting  good 
planting  stocks  from  which  to  make  our 
final  selections.  Much  less  than  the  es¬ 
timated  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  yield 
would  amply  repay  the  grower  for  his 
trouble.  The  effort  for  individual  se¬ 
lection  of  seed  stocks  can  well  be  carried 
further  to  include  many  of  the  money 
crops  grown  on  each  farm.  It  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  claimed  that  our  seedsmen  are 
furnishing  the  best  possible  seeds  and 
plants  for  commercial  culture.  They  are 
too  intent  on  carrying  large  assortments 
to  render  the  public  the  best  service  in 
their  power  in  the  way  of  goods  of  un¬ 
assailable  quality.  There  is  doubtless  a 
tendency  toward  improvement  in  the  seed 
stocks  offered  by  dealers,  which  may  go 
much  further,  but  it  is  well  for  buyers 
who  depend  on  crops  raised  from  com¬ 
mercial  seeds  to  inspect  them  narrowly 
and,  when  time  allows,  test  their  germin¬ 
ating  powers  well  before  planting.  The 
wideawake  planter  will  doubtless  go 
further,  and  establish  a  Strain  of  his 
own  whenever  circumstances  permit.  The 
cost  of  good  seeds  whether  paid  in  money 
or  personal  effort,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  value  represented  by  a  successful 
crop.  v. 

Gladiolus  Bulblets;  Dahlias  Blighting. 

I  WOULD  like  a  little  information  in 
regard  to  Gladiolus  bulblets.  How  are 
the  small  bulbs  or  bulblets  handled 
and  planted  to  get  them  to  grow  with  any 
assurance?  2.  I  also  have  a  very  nice 
collection  of  Dahlias  and  both  last  year 
and  this  year  they  have  blighted  very 
bad  in  first  of  the  season.  Is  their  any 
remedy  or  spray  to  keep  it  in  check? 
Franklin,  I*a.  n.  a.  m. 

1.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  hard  shell 
covering  Gladiolus  bulblets  to  obstruct 
their  growth ;  the  tiny  sprout  is  slow  in 
making  its  way  out,  and  may  even  be 
prevented  from  growing  at  all.  In  “The 
Gladiolus,”  a  treatise  by  M.  Crawford, 
with  an  appendix  by  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet, 
it  is  advised  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by 
peeling  the  bulblets.  This  must  be  done 
very  carefully,  without  cutting  or  bruis¬ 
ing,  and  the  cormels  must  be  planted  the 
same  day  they  are  peeled,  as  they  will 
quickly  deteriorate  with  keeping.  It  is 
claimed  that  when  thus  peeled  they  grow 
rapidly,  without  the  loss  of  vitality  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  struggle  to  break  through 
the  hard  shell,  and  make  much  stronger 
roots.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  well 
tilled,  planting  being  done  when  it  is 
time  to  plant  corn.  Lay  out  in  beds  four 


Managing  the  Business 

of  8,500,000  Telephones 


Imagine  a  manufacturing  busi-  In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  every 


feet  wide,  and  mark  in  drills  one  inch 
deep,  six  inches  apart.  Place  the  newly 
peeled  bulblets  in  the  drills  about  an 
inch  apart,  and  cover.  Mr.  Crawford  ad¬ 
vises  covering  with  sifted  sand  two  inch¬ 
es  deep,  and  then  pressing  down  to  one 
inch.  The  advantages  of  the  sand  are 
that  it  does  not  bake,  and  it  also  enables 
one  to  see  where  the  rows  are,  and  thus 
begin  early  cultivation.  The  ground 
must  be  stirred  frequently,  and  kept 
clean.  Where  the  quantity  of  bulblets 
is  too  great  to  render  peeling  feasible, 
they  should  be  soaked  for  several  hours 
in  warm  water,  like  Canna  seeds. 

2.  The  question  about  the  Dahlias  is 
not  quite  clear,  and  we  are  unable  to  tell 
whether  actual  disease  is  referred  to,  ot 
a  morbid  condition  due  to  interrupted 
growth.  There  was  much  complaint  of 
poor  blooming  of  Dahlias  last  Summer, 
and  some  growers  were  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  excessively  dry  hot  weather  as  the 
cause,  the  shoots  becoming  so  hard  and 
woody  that  growth  practically  ceased. 
There  was  also  much  damage  caused  by 
the  Tarnished  plant-bug,  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  “blasting”  the  buds  and  ten¬ 
der  shoots.  In  amateur  Dahlia  culture 
there  may  be  damage  resulting  from  in¬ 
judicious  watering.  During  a  dry  spell 
the  plants  may  suffer  from  a  daily  water¬ 
ing  which,  when  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  not  stirred,  results  in  soft  flabby 
growth ;  then,  with  unfavorable  weather 
and  sudden  cessation  of  the  watering,  the 
whole  goes  down  with  the  appearance  of 
some  mysterious  blight.  The  commercial 
growers  advise  a  daily  surface  cultiva¬ 
tion,  rather  than  watering;  if  water  is 
given,  a  good  soaking  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  10  days,  with  regular  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  give  good  results.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  some  disease  attacking 
other  members  of  the  Composite  is  at 
work,  as  Chrysanthemum  rust  is  sus¬ 
pected  on  Dahlias,  but  we  should  need 
more  information  to  feel  any  certainty. 


Green  Muscatine  Grape. 

X  reference  to  the  inquiry  about  Mus¬ 
catine  or  Muscatel  grape,  by  II.  C.  L., 
Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  page  1241,  I  have 
a  grape  called  here  Green  Muscatine, 
which  ripens  earlier  than  most  other 
kinds.  I  should  not  call  it  a  white  grape, 
but  it  makes  about  the  finest  jelly  and 
grape  juice  of  anything  I  have,  and,  as 
it  ripens  earlier  than  Concord,  Moore’s 
Early  Delaware,  Niagara,  Campbell’s 
Early,  etc.,  it  would  certainly  prove  har¬ 
dy  in  New  Jersey.  a.  d.  w. 

Milford,  N.  H. 


ness  having  millions  of  customers 
scattered  over  the  country,  with 
millions  of  accounts  on  its  books, 
most  of  them  less  than  $30  a  year, 
and  including  a  multitude  of  5-cent 
charges. 

Consider  it  as  having  shops  and 
offices  in  thousands  of  cities,  and 
reaching  with  its  output  70,000 
places,  more  than  there  are  post 
offices  in  the  United  States.  Think 
of  the  task-  of,  patroling  I  6,000,000 
miles  of  connecting  highways  con¬ 
stantly  in  use*. 

This  gives  you  a  faint  idea  of 
the  business  of  managing  the  Bell 
System. 

Not  all  the  8,500,000  telephones 
are  in  use  at  once,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  must  have  facilities  always 
adequate  to  any  demands  for  in¬ 
stant,  direct  communication. 


branch  of  the  organization  must 
work  in  harmony,  guided  by  one 
policy.  The  entire  plant  must  be 
managed  in  the  light  of  accumu¬ 
lated  experience,  and  with  the  most 
careful  business  judgment. 

The  aim  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
make  the  telephone  of  the  utmost 
usefulness.  This  requires  an  army 
of  loyal  men  and  women,  inspired 
by  a  leadership  having  a  high  sense 
of  its  obligations  to  the  public. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  unhampered  by  red  tape,  the 
150,000  Bell  employes  have  the 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  upon  their  own  initiative. 
They  work  together  intelligently  as 
a  business  democracy  to  give  the 
public  good  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Strong-growing  Grafts. — On  page 
1417  John  E.  Gross,  after  referring  to 
previous  numbers  in  which  the  length  of 
growth  of  top-grafts  was  given,  tells  of 
some  very  strong  growth  made  by  some 
that  he  set,  six  feet  six  inches.  I  will 
tell  of  an  experience  of  mine,  some  years 
ago.  I  obtained  some  scions  of  a  large 
English  damson  and  put  them  in  a  Lom¬ 
bard  plum ;  they  grew  very  rank,  and  I 
cut  them  back  the  next  Spring,  removing 
some  swatches  taller  than  I  am,  six  feet 
two  inches,  and  leaving  at  least  1  y2  feet. 

Winchester,  Va.  a.  s.  w. 


Treat  All  Seeds 

Take  no  chances — easily  applied — 
experience  unnecessary.  It  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  the  best  treatment  for 
seed  grain  smuts,  Potato  Scab  and 
Black  Leg  in  the  world. 

FORtmMffyDE 

<lS72e  J^r/neSs  Tr/end 

It  destroys  all  forms  of  smuts,  rust 
and  fungus  growths,  insuring  a  full 
yield.  Formaldehyde  is  sold  in 
pound  bottles  for  35  cents  at  your 
dealer.  New  big  Hand  Book  just 
issued — free. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street,  Now  York 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons’ 

Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more , 

BHT  high; 

By  liftingorpitch/ 
lug.  Saves  you 
work  a  ml  light-  I 
W  ens  dra  I  t  nearly  I 
■  60%.  Don’t  rut 
|  fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 

k-  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 

wagon.  Wheels  can’t '  _ 

_ k  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 
Electric  Wheel  Co., 
.48  Kim  Street, 
quinc}.  III. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

VRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

529  So.  Division  Ave., 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  tor 
^circular  and 
'  prices. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk,  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 


ICE  PLOWS 

Gsizes,  prices  $10  72  to  $1G.1)(), 
every  plow  wn  named.  Sont 
on  trial.  A  Iso  tools  Cam  lot:. 

WM.  II.  PIUY,  -  Ve. bank,  .V  Y. 


We  have  about  1000  engines  on  hand,| 
intended  for  foreign  shipment.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  cut  off  owing  to  the  w  ar.  Wei 
must  turn  the  engines  into  cash.  So  wo  cutl 
tho  pricos  down  to  practically  costT 
Stock  includes  all  sizes  from  1  to  Til 
H.P.  Motors  are  of  high  grade  material;  V 
V  and  construction.  2  year  guarantee.  I 
]  A  postal  brings  you  details  and  prices.  I 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO. 

603  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. I 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

= :  Law  for  the  American  Fanner.  Green  1.50  ; i 

1=  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Treat.  1.50  || 

1|  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50  ii 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate  sowing  of  all  large  and  small  grains — any¬ 
thing  from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans,  and  they  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground  at  an  even  depth.  Don’t  overlook  these  important  facts. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size — in  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer — from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to 
your  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill.  Remember  that  this  drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible 
warranty  and  must  be  and  do  ALL  we  claim. 


foccxsafvuTs.  Springfield.  Omo.  1/5- 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  replv 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  a»i«l  Suburban  Homes 

Established  fSso 

I’ulilished  neekljr  ».y  (lie  Rural  Publishing  Company,  3.13  West  301  h  Street,  New  lortt 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.0).  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
»ya  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order i  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  7 5  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paiier  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  the  county  agents  are  asked  to  decide 
commercial  transactions.  For  instance,  a  man 
wants  to  buy  a  farm,  and  is  bargaining  with 
several  farmers  or  real  estate  agents.  lie  wants 
the  county  agent  to  tell  him  which  farm  to  buy, 
or  the  owner  of  the  farm  may  even  ask  the  county 
agent  to  help  him  sell.  We  think  the  county  agent 
should  keep  out  of  these  commercial  transactions, 
lie  cannot  touch  them  without  being  accused  by 
cue  side  or  the  other  of  showing  favoritism,  and 
the  one  foundation  hope  for  his  success  is  the  belief 
that  he  is  acting  for  all  the  farmers  and  not  for  a 
few  particular  ones.  Of  course  there  are  many 
baclc-to-the-landers  who  want  to  know  the  quality 
of  land  and  its  value  before  they  buy  it.  There 
ought  to  be  commercial  experts  to  do  this,  but  the 
county  agent  should  avoid  all  situations  which  may 
put  him  in  the  position  of  favoring  one  business 
and  dsicriminating  against  another. 

* 

MRS.  GEO.  S.  LADD,  Lecturer  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Grange,  in  her  annual  report 
for  2914,  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  on  the  farm  today 
seems  to  be  that  of  help.  I  believe  there  are  a  great 
manv  men  in  our  State  who  with  a  reasonable  train¬ 
ing  would  be  valuable  men  in  agricultural  pursuits 
but,  having  bad  no  experience  in  the  agricultural  life, 
hesitate  to  go  on  to  the  farm.  I  believe  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  a  short  course  training 
for  agricultural  laborers  at  our  Agricultural  C  ollege 
as  it  is  to  provide  technical,  textile  and  trade  schools  to 
train  men  in  other  callings.  If  such  a  course  could  be 
added  to  our  college,  the  farmers  would  not  only  have 
the  benefit  of  the  trained  help  but  would  also  know  ex¬ 
actly  where  to  find  them. 

Well  gentlemen — “what’s  the  matter  with  that?” 
We  have  not  seen  such  a  suggestion  before.  Does 
New  England  need  trained  hired  men  as  much  as 
she  needs  managers  or  research  workers?  This  is 
the  best  chance  for  a  good  discussion  we  have  struck 
yet ! 

* 

LAST  week  we  gave  the  story  of  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  field— brought  back  to  prosperity  by  us¬ 
ing  stable  manure.  “Where  did  he  get  this  ma¬ 
nure?”  is  the  question  asked  by  several  readers. 
Let  the  owner  answer: 

This  manure  was  produced  on  my  own  farm.  It  had 
been  accumulating  around  the  barnyard  some  years 
previous  to  my  buying  the  place,  as  former  ownoi  had 
devoted  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Summer 
hoarder  end  of  the  proposition. 

There  was  the  manure  lying  idle  on  the  farm. 
There  were  the  fields  sterile  and  lazy  through  lack 
of  what  the  manure  could  give  them.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  farm  was  called  “worn  out”  or  worth¬ 
less,  except  for  scenery,  and  was  sold  for  a  very 
low  price.  Had  the  manure  been  properly  used 
those  fields  would  have  made  such  a  showing  that 
twice  the  sum  could  hardly  have  bought  the  farm. 
Perhaps  something  of  the  same  thing  ails  your  farm 
right  now.  Muck  from  that  swamp  composted  and 
put  on  the  upland  fields;  some  of  those  old  stone 
walls  put  as  drains  into  that  wet  piece!  Keeping 
them  apart  may  give  the  farm  a  black  eye.  Getting 
them  together  propeily  may  make  it  seem  more  like 
the  starry  eye  of  liberty! 

* 

LAST  year  there  was  a  mild  scandal  over  the 
“Junior  hop”  or  class  dance  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  It  was  reported  that 
nearly  $0000  was  spent  on  decorations  and  adorn¬ 
ments,  while  each  young  man  received  a  cigarette 
case  and  each  girl  a  “powder  gun!”  No  doubt  the 
affair  was  exaggerated,  but  the  spectacle  of  young 
farmers  or  “agriculturists”  blowing  themselves  in 
this  way  was  not  edifying  to  some  of  the  “old  boys.” 
The  writer  did  his  dancing  down  in  a  college  ditch, 
and  a  coffin  would  have  been  a  more  desirable  pres¬ 
ent  than  a  cigarette  case!  We  all  realize  that  our 
student  life  belonged  to  happy  old  back-number 
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days — never  to  return.  At  that  time  there  were 
not  a  dozen  students  in  the  entire  college  who  even 
used  tobacco,  and  all  worked  with  their  hands  at 
farm  employment.  We  do  not  expect  our  boys  in 
their  new  environment  to  do  exactly  as  we  did,  but 
we  are  galled  to  the  soul  to  see  the  youngsters  try 
to  ape  the  .puppy -like  manners  of  “university”  or 
society  life  when  they  might  give  independence  of 
character  and  power  to  farm  education.  This  year 
the  “Junior  hop”  promises  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
foolishness.  It  will  be  a  “cotton  party,”  the  girls 
wearing  simple  frocks  “made  at  the  college.”  The 
M.  A.  C.  Record  prints  the  following: 

It  seems  that  this  is  much  more  worthy  than  falling 
into  the  usual  custom  of  making  a  better  party  by  more 
costly  decorations  and  more  expensive  dress.  This 
move,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  is 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  need  of  cooperation  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  of  which  the  “buy  a 
bale  of  cotton”  movement  is  a  tangible  expression, 
proves  that  these  students  do  take  cognizance  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  outer  world,  and  also  realize  that 
si.  plieity  will  set  off  the  natural  beauties  of  face  and 
figure  better  than  do  frills  and  furbelows. 

That  is  not  all  of  it.  There  is  so  much  sadness 
and  actual  want  in  the  world  at  this  time  that  it  is 
a  sin  for  people  of  moderate  means  to  spend  money 
for  selfish  foolishness.  We  know  what  it  means  for 
young  people  to  break  a  college  custom  and  these 
students  have  done  well  to  come  up  to  cotton! 

if 

THE  framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
purposely  made  the  process  of  amending  that 
document,  long,  cumbersome  and  thorough. 
Such  amendment  must  first  be  supported  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  iu  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  then 
be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  evidently  was  to  compel  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  study  of  every  proposed  change,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  a  majority  of  the  people  demand  it. 
All  amendments  thus  far  have  been  discussed  for 
years  before  the}7  became  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  idea  which  they  represented  slowly  developed 
until  it  became  a  part  of  popular  conviction— which, 
in  a  Republic,  is  law!  The  proposed  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  going  through  the  same  process.  We 
stated  several  months  ago  that  such  an  amendment 
would  receive  a  majority  in  Congress  but  fail  of  a 
two-thirds  vote.  This  seemed  absurd  to  many,  yet 
last  Tuesday  the  House  voted  297  to  2S9  for  such  a 
constitutional  amendment.  This  is  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  thing  Congress  has  done  since  the  fierce  old 
debates  on  the  slavery  question.  We  think  the 
amendment  is  ultimately  as  sure  to  pass  as  that  for 
the  income  tax  or  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 
We  can  easily  remember  when  there  seemed  little 
hope  for  either  of  these.  The  fact  is  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Prohibition  is  no  longer  a  wave.  It  is  a 
rising,  irresistible  tide.  The  demand  comes  chiefly 
from  farmers  and  country  people,  and  is  both  moral 
and  economic.  Men  and  women  see  their  boys  aim 
girls  in  danger  from  saloon  influences  and  they  see 
millions  spent  worse  than  uselessly  for  liquor,  which 
ought  to  be  spent  for  food  and  clothing.  On  one 
side  is  the  money  of  the  liquor  interests,  with  no 
moral  element  whatever.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
stern,  religious  determination  of  the  plain  people  of 
moderate  means.  Any  student  of  history  will  tell 
you  there  is  but  one  final  outcome  of  the  struggle. 
We  are  glad  it  is  coming  slowly  and  in  the  methodi¬ 
cal  method  of  all  amendments.  That  means  popu¬ 
lar  education — evolution  and  not  revolution. 

* 

A  PROMINENT  New  York  State  farmer  pre¬ 
sents  this  proposition : 

The  Postal  Savings  Banks  gather  up  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  money  from  poor  frugal  people,  and  loan  it  to 
the  National  banks  at  two  per  cent.  The  banks  loan 
it  to  the  business  interests  at  six  per  cent. ;  but  they 
will  not  loan  it  on  farms  even  at  this  rate.  \\  hy  can  t 
the  Government  loan  this  money  to  farmers  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate? 

Money  deposited  in  a  Postal  Savings  Bank  may 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  For  this  reason  the 
government  must  put  the  money  where  it  can  recall 
it  at  any  time  when  needed.  No  bank  carrying  de¬ 
posits  payable  on  demand  could  safely  tie  up  any 
large  portion  of  its  cash  in  long-term  loans.  The 
National  banks  qualify  for  these  loans  because  they 
have  a  definite  corporate  organization  and  are  in 
a  position  to  respond  to  the  Government  demand  for 
the  money  at  any  tim.e  If  the  unorganized  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  bank  should  individually  seek  a 
loan  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  money,  they  could 
no  more  get  it  than  unorganized  farmers.  It  is 
their  corporate  organization  with  definite  assets, 
that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  get  the  use  of 
this  money.  This  is  the  lesson  farmers  must  learn. 
They  may  enjoy  privileges  and  benefits  conjointly 
that  are  denied  them  as  individuals. 

Farmers  of  New  York  State  now  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  organizing  local  Land  Banks  under  the 


title  of  Saving  and  Loan  Associations.  Through 
these  organizations  they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  a  share  of  the  cheap  Postal  Bank  money. 
They  would  get  it ;  but  they  would  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  savings  direct  from  the  frugal 
people  who  own  them.  A  land  bank  investment  is 
quite  as  safe  as  a  Postal  Savings  Bank ;  and  when 
the  people  find  this  out  they  will  invest  with  the 
Land  Bank,  because  their  money  will  be  equally 
safe,  they  can  get  it  just  as  quickly,  and  it  will  pay 
them  more  interest.  The  point  to  remember  is  that 
individuals  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  severally  that 
will  come  to  them  jointly  through  corporate  or¬ 
ganization. 

* 

NOW  comes  the  season  for  offering  various  “nov¬ 
elties”  in  seeds,  fruits,  fertilizers  or  what  not. 
Our  views  on  this  subject  are  well  known. 
All  the  popular  and  useful  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  once  “novelties” — sold  at  a  high  figure.  On 
the  other  hand,  thousands  of  so-called  novelties 
boomed  extravagantly  in  their  time  are  now  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  money  spent  for  them  might  far  better 
have  gone  to  the  family  for  spending  money.  Every 
one  of  these  novelties  which  finally  blew  up  was 
highly  and  probably  honestly  praised  by  reputable 
men.  What  we  learn  from  this  is  that  buying  these 
novelties  is  a.  speculation.  We  usually  buy  a  fair 
number  and  test  them  on  our  own  soil,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  all  who  are  working  for  improvement  to  do 
the  same.  As  for  buying  these  novelties  at  a  high 
figure  and  planting  acres  as  a  commercial  venture— 
that  is  a  mere  speculation  and  nothing  more.  If 
you  do  it,  with  all  the  history  of  past  experiences, 
you  should  be  prepared  to  act  like  a  good  sport  and 
make  no  complaint  whatever  if  the  “novelty”  prove 
a  failure! 

* 

IT  looks  like  another  boom  for  “humus”  this  year. 
This  material,  as  we  have  often  explained,  is 
black  soil  or  swamp  muck  dug  up,  dried,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  lime.  Some  swamp  soils  are 
richer  than  others,  but  as  a  general  proposition  any 
farmer  with  a  black  swamp  or  a  pond  hole  can  pre¬ 
pare  this  “humus”  at  one  quarter  the  cost  of  the 
commercial  article.  Let  him  haul  the  muck  out 
into  piles,  mix  lime  with  it,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
will  have  “humus.”  We  all  know  that  this  muck 
soil  contains  nitrogen,  but  it  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  plants  cannot  make  use  of  it.  All  over  the 
world  manufacturers  and  chemists  are  hunting  for 
methods  of  changing  this  tough  organic  nitrogen  in 
the  muck  into  the  available  nitrates.  In  one  case 
pots  containing  coke  are  buried  in  the  muck  with 
iron  electrodes  for  passing  electricity  through  the 
coke  and  thus  taking  nitrates  from  the  muck.  In 
other  cases,  the  muck  is  dried  and  limed,  and  then 
inoculated  with  bacteria  which  are  said  to  bring  in 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  is  said  that  some  nitrates 
are  obtained  in  this  way,  but  it  costs  far  more  than 
the  ordinary  forms  of  commercial  nitrogen,  and 
what  is  the  use  of  paying  more  than  the  market 
price?  While  electricity  and  bacteria  may  in  time 
give  us  cheap  muck  nitrogen,  they  have  not  done  it 
yet.  and  the  compost  heap  beats  them.  Lime  in  the 
muck  pile  is  the  farmer’s  substitute  for  electricity 
and  back  work  in  forking  the  muck  substitutes  for 
bacteria.  Let  us  study  these  new  things  about 
“humus,”  but  put  our  money  into  the  muck  pile. 


BREVITIES. 

Try  to  have  as  bright  a  light  for  evening  as  you  can 
afford. 

He  who  labors  for  his  health  will  not  roll  down  the 
hill  in  wealth. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  of  cases  where  chicken  manure 
has  been  sold  and  shipped  away  for  fertilizer? 

A  fresh  radish  growing  outdoors  at  Thanksgiving  is 
reported  from  South  Dakota.  Shall  we  have  bananas 
there  next? 

We  understand  several  people  are  now  prepared  to 
come  forward  with  a  seedless  apple !  Whatever  became 
of  Spencer,  the  great  original  seedless? 

The  Agricultural  Department  warns  farmers  who 
use  Maine  grown  potato  seed  to  buy  only  “certified 
sacks” — which  hear  the  white  label  of  potato  inspection. 

There  are  a  lot  of  men  in  this  w  rid  who  want  to 
fold  their  arms  and  sit  quietly  on  grandfather’s  reputa¬ 
tion  !  How  the  old  gentleman  would  like  to  come  back 
and  stick  pins  in  it  now ! 

When  a  black  sticky  liquid  runs  from  the  chimney 
and  stove  pipes  there  is  evidence  that  the  fuel  is  not 
dry  and  seasoned,  and  that  flue  and  chimney  are  clogged 
with  soot.  Dry  fuel  usually  stops  it. 

Now  some  of  the  Indian  Runner  duck  breeders  seem 
to  think  we  have  not  done  full  justice  to  their  bird. 
That  is  because  the  egg  dealers  whom  we  consulted  say 
there  is  no  particular  premium  on  these  duck  eggs. 
Let  us  have  the  facts. 

A  reader  tells  us  that  he  is  able  to  buy  elephant’s 
manure  for  market  gardening !  From  the  elephant 
down  to  the  bat  the  manure  is  worth  what  the  food 
contains — less  what  the  animal  takes  out.  After  that 
you  must  take  your  chance  with  draining  and  fermen¬ 
tation. 


19lb. 
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“COVER  CROP”  AND  SOIL. 


WE  have  many  times  read  of  your  opinion  of  the 
value  of  cover  crops.  We  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  late  Fall  or  Winter  plowing 
of  level  ground  in  sod,  good  dark  soil  that  is 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  wet  during  Winter  and 
early  Spring;  ground  to  be  plowed  for  corn  and  left 
without  being  harrowed.  We  have  noticed  quite  a  lot 
of  plowing  done  by  farmers  while  riding  on  the  trolley 
oars  from  Summit  to  Elizabeth.  N.  J.  Would  there  be 
much  leaching  of  nitrogen  or  other  plant  food?  In  the 
Spring  our  incubators,  spraying,  and  .'1,000  or  more 
peach  trees  to  plow  make  it  a  little  late  for  us  to  get  as 
much  corn  ground  ready  as  wo  would  like.  Our  horses 
are  practically  idle  a  lot  of  this  time  of  year. 

New  Jersey.  faitoute  imos. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  should  plow  this 
Fall.  Here  is  a  case  of  what  we  mean  by  not  fol¬ 
lowing  a  cast-iron  rule.  While  we  advocate  cover- 
crops,  to  he  seeded  in  the  Fall  and  plowed  under  in 
Spring,  we  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
handle  the  ground.  We  must  all  use  good  judgment. 
This  level  sod  will  not  lose  much  if  any  of  its  plant 
food  by  washing.  The  frost  will  help  break  it  up 
and  will  kill  some  of  the  insects.  With  the  furrows 
left  open  and  rough,  the  soil  will  dry  out  faster  in 
the  Spring  than  if  the  sod  were  left  unplowed.  By 
plowing  it  now  you  will  have  the  work  out  of  the 
way.  Next  year  you  can  harrow  and  break  up  this 
plowed  sod  and  plant  to  corn  with  a  saving  of  la¬ 
bor.  When  we  talk  of  cover  crops  we  have  a  very 
different  thing.  Our  crops  are  not  grass  sod  which 
has  been  growing  several  years,  but  rye,  clover  and 
turnips  seeded  in  August.  Our  desire  is  to  let  this 
crop  grow  as  long  as  we  can  so  as  to  get  all  possible 
organic  matter  to  plow  under.  Thus  we  can  let  this 
crop  stand  until  late  May  or  June  before  plowing. 
You  will  see  from  this  what  we  mean  by  adapting 
a  rule  to  the  conditions. 


Cotton  and  Southern  Farming. 

AN  investigator  has  recently  said  that  the  average 
farm  home  in  Georgia  produces  less  than  two  eggs 
a  week,  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  but¬ 
ter,  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  milk  a  day,  one-third 
of  a  hog,  one-twelfth  of  a  beef,  and  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  sheep  a  year  for  each  member  of  the  family,  and 
that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  State  does  not  pay  the 
State’s  food  and  feed  bill.  No  Southern  State  is  giv¬ 
ing  sufficient  attention  to  the  production  of  foodstuffs 
either  for  human  beings  or  for  live  stock.  A  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  indicates  that  Texas  imports  from  other 
States  annually  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats;  Georgia  annually  more  than  $24,000,- 
000;  South  Carolina  more  than  $20,000,000. 


This  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  David  F.  Houston.  It  is  an  old  story. 
Everyone  has  kntnvn  it  for  years,  yet  times  of  de¬ 
pression  like  the  present  make  the  truth  cut  like  a 
naked  sword.  So  long  as  cotton  found  ready  sale 
at  fair  prices  only  the  more  progressive  Southern 
farmers  realized  the  facts  so  thoroughly  that  they 
acted.  The  trouble  with  the  boll-weevil  frightened 
some  farmers  into  a  change  of  crops  and  methods, 
but  it  needed  the  present  tragedy  in  the  cotton  trade 
to  bring  matters  to  a  head.  The  European  War  has 
done  greater  injury  to  the  fortress  of  King  Cotton 
than  to  the  forts  in  France  or  Russia.  The  great 
siege  guns  which  batter  down  concrete  and  steel 
have  been  heard  on  the  Southern  plantation.  With 
the  world’s  demand  for  cotton  reduced  the  Southern 
planter  must  now  change  his  method  of  farming  or 
go  down  and  drag  down  with  him  the  towns  and 
cities  which  have  been  built  up  on  the  labor  of 
handling  farm  crops.  It  is  a  hard  and  thoughtful 
Christmas  for  the  South — yet  it  may  be  made  the 
most  hopeful  one  since  the  Civil  War.  With  its 
climate  and  soil  the  South  may  supply  the  world’s 
cotton,  and  at  the  same  time  feed  its  own  people 
and  produce  a  surplus  of  meat. 


HERE  we  go  on  record  once  more  in  advising 
fruit  growers  never  to  buy  or  plant  trees  af¬ 
fected  with  crown  gall.  We  know  that  the 
nurserymen  and  some  scientists  claim  that  this 
disease  is  of  little  consequence,  and  that  they  can 
show  old  orchards  grown  from  gall-infected  trees 
We  do  not  attempt  to  dispute  them,  but  we  would 
not  plant  such  a  tree  ourselves.  Another  thing  to 
advise  against  is  planting  bush  berry  plants  between 
tree  rows.  These  plants  often  carry  the  crown-gall 
disease.  In  one  case  we  feel  sure  the  disease  spread 
from  these  bush  fruits. 


A  NUMBER  of  boomers  and  windbags  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  swamp  muck,  ground  rock,  coal  ash¬ 
es  or  garbage  disguised  as  “fertilizer.”  The 
man  who  buys  this  stuff  will  pay  a  large  price  for 
plant  food,  yet  these  boomers  have  a  monopoly  in 
offering  it.  We  often  wonder  why  some  of  the 
large  poultry  farms  do  not  get  on  the  market  with 
a  genuine  fertilizer.  Dried  hen  manure  ground  line 
and  mixed  with  a  good  combination  of  chemicals 
would  make  a  good  mixture  for  gardeners  or  green¬ 
house  men.  A  man  who  knows  how  to  do  it  could 
mix  and  guarantee  a  fertilizer  which  would  prove 
popular  and  yield  a  fine  profit  on  the  manure. 


The  New  York  Tree  Law. 

HAT  are  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  going  to  do  about  the  nursery  tree  law? 
You  say  you  thought  that  matter  all  settled. 
So  did  everybody  else,  but  is  it? 

After  a  struggle  for  years  between  nurserymen  and 
fruit-growers,  the  latter  went  to  the  Legislature  two 
years  ago  and  asked  for  a  law,  the  principal  purposes 
of  which  were  two:  First,  to  secure  the  delivery  of 
trees  true  to  name,  and  second,  to  let  the  buyer  know 
where  his  trees  were  grown.  Like  much  good  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed,  the  bill  failed  the  first  year,  but  the  idea 
gained  enough  force  to  induce  the  nurserymen  to  come 
to  the  legislative  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  ask  for  a  conference 
on  the  new  bill  that  they  knew  was  coming.  One  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Rochester  and  a  final  one  in  Albany. 
The  differences  between  the  two  sides  seemed  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  but  in  the  end  a  bill  was  agreed  to,  and  with 
such  care  that  every  word  was  written  down  that,  was 
to  go  into  the  bill.  After  all  was  done,  Mr.  Morrell 
said :  “As  I  understand  it,  we  are  all  agreed  on  this 
bill:  neither  your  side  nor  ours  is  to  offer  any  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.”  To  this  all  assented. 

After  providing  that  nothing  should  be  construed  to 
deprive  a  purchaser  of  his  remedy  at  law  to  recover 
damages  by  reason  of  trees  proving  not  true  to  name, 
the  bill  further  provided  that  in  any  such  action  “the 
seller  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  in  establishing 
that  any  contract  exempting  the  seller  from  liability 
or  limiting  his  liability  was  fully  understood  and  agreed 
to  by  the  purchaser.”  These  provisions,  with  some 
others  in  the  bill,  calculated  to  strengthen  t’-em,  prom¬ 
ised  the  fruit-growers  greater  security  than  they  had 
ever  before  possessed  in  the  matter  of  trueness  to  name 
of  trees  bought. 

But  Bobby  Burns  was  right  about  “best  laid  plans.” 
When  the  bill  emerged  from  the  Legislature  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session,  a  little  amendment  had 
been  written  into  it  at  the  instance  of  the  nurserymen 
making  “contract”  read  “contract  not  in  writing .”  And 
whoever  heard  of  a  contract  for  fruit  trees  that  was  not 
in  writing !  This  amendment  not  merely  defeats  the 
provision  ;  it  leaves  the  fruit-grower  more  helpless  than 
before  the  law  was  passed,  for  by  implication  it  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  buyer  in  case  the  contract  is 
in  writing,  as  it  always  will  be.  Now,  I  believe  that 
every  man  at  that  final  conference  meant  it  when  he 
agreed  'to  the  bill  as  it  then  stood,  but  that  some  of 
them  later  changed  their  minds.  I  am  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  that  they  took  all  proper  steps  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  passage  of  the  amendment.  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  phase  beyond  showing  the  fact  that 
the  nurserymen  reopened  the  question  and  closed  it 
with  an  amendment  that  was  designed  to,  and  did, 
nullify  the  law  in  one  of  its  most  important  provisions. 
But  is  the  matter  now  closed?  Are  the  fruit-growers 
checkmated  or  is  theirs  the  next  move? 

UATUS  C.  SMITH. 


Adams  County,  Pa.  Fruit  Growers  Meet. 


HONEY  PRODUCERS  MEET.— The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  New  York  Honey  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  Akron  on  Dec.  16.  These  officers 
were  elected;  President,  John  DeMuth,  Pembroke;  vice- 
president,  .1.  It.  Lincoln,  Niagara  Falls;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  William  Vollmer,  Akron.  The  meeting  was 
pronounced  a  success  and  the  honey  industry  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  which  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  bee-keepers  have  been  active  in  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  use  of  honey  as  a  food.  A  mid-summer  meet, 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  apiary  of  John  DeMuth  at  Pem¬ 
broke  on  Aug.  7,  1915. 

FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET.— At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chautauqua  and  Lake  Erie  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  held  Dec.  19  at  Brocton,  secretary  A.  M. 
Loomis  reported  on  several  important  matters  among 
which  were  fruit  acreage  and  fruit  shipments.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  seven  towns  which  the  work  of  the 
association  covers,  there  are  35,160  acres  of  grapes, 
and  that  the  shipments  amounted  to  6.420  carloads  and 
the  local  consumption,  as  by  grape  juice  factories,  was 
12,475  tons  or  an  equivalent  of  7,670  cars,  total.  The 
secretary  said  that  these  figures  are  subject  to  correction 
and  are  only  preliminary  to  a  complete  report  which 
will  be  issued  later.  The  question  of  standard  con¬ 
tainers  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The 
present  federal  law  requires  that  the  net  weight  of  the 
fruit  in  every  enclosed  basket  must  be  stamped  on  the 
cover  thereof,  but  the  shippers  secured  the  consent  of 
the  government  officials  not  to  enforce  the  law  the  past 
season,  they  promising  in  return  to  get  a  law  the  past 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress  by  which  the  size 
of  fruit  containers  should  be  definitely  settled.  Com¬ 
mittees  from  the  different  associations  interested  will 
take  the  matter  up  with  Congress  this  Winter.  The 
association  elected  D.  Iv.  Falvay,  Westfield,  president; 
A.  M.  Loomis,  Jamestown,  secretary,  and  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  each  township  was  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee. 

DUTCHESS  FARM  BUREAU.— The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau  was  held 
Dec.  19  and  elected  E.  O.  Meuser,  Salt  Point,  presi¬ 
dent;  John  M.  Ham,  Washington  Hollow,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Benjamin  Tremper,  Rhinebeck,  secretary  and 
Frank  Teets,  New  Hackensack,  treasurer.  Manager 
Lacy  reported  that  he  had  made  1,200  farm  visits  dur¬ 
ing  the  year ;  600  business  calls  had  been  made  on  the 
office  in  person  and  600  telephone  calls.  He  had  ad¬ 
dressed  49  meetings.  j.  w.  n. 


Notes  By  Grain  Experts. 

LEWIS  &  CO.,  of  Minnesota,  give  the  following  as 
to  wheat  supply  and  requirements  for  eight  months, 
Dec.  1,  1914,  to  August  1,  1915: 

Bushels. 

Country  elevator  stocks  on  railroads .  17,400.000 


Minneapolis  elevator  stocks  .  17,200,000 

Minneapolis  and  country  mill  stocks .  3,000,000 

Duluth  elevator  stocks  .  8,000,000 

Wheat  in  transit  .  800,000 

In  farmers’  hands,  exclusive  of  seed .  33,600,000 


THE  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Adams  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  held  its  tenth  annual  convention  at 
Bendersville  last  month  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  Attendance  and  fruit  display  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  At  the  three  evening  entertainments  the 
hall,  which  seats  500,  was  comfortably  filled.  This  en¬ 
tertainment  feature  is  characteristic  of  the  society’s 
work,  the  day  sessions  being  devoted  to  addresses.  No 
business  such  as  reading  of  reports,  passing  of  resolu 
tions  and  election  of  officers  interferes  with  either  ad¬ 
dresses  or  discussions.  They  are  confined  to  the  month¬ 
ly  and  the  annual  business  meetings. 

The  addresses  that  attracted  most  interest  was  that 
of  Prof.  II.  B.  Knapp  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  on  the  influence  of  of  the  New  York 
apple  grading  and  branding  law  in  the  season  of  1914 — 
its  first  season.  After  showing  how  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  and  the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciations  worked  for  its  passage  Prof.  Knapp  outlined 
the  law  and  then  quoted  from  letters  written  mainly 
by  shippers  east  and  west.  All  of  these  men  declare 
that  the  law  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  industry  this 
year.  Next  in  interest  was  the  address  of  .7.  W.  Burk 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  on  the  workings  of  the  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Genesee  County.  This  association 
employs  expert  advisers  in  growing  and  packing,  men 
paid  from  a  fund  raised  by  a  $10  annual  due  and  an 
acre  assessment  of  $1  to  $3.  Already,  though  only  in 
its  third  year  the  association  controls  600  acres  of  or¬ 
chard,  more  than  80%  of  its  sales  are  made  on  track 
at  shipping  point,  the  remainder  going  forward  on 
consignment.  The  first  season,  1912-13,  sales  reached 
almost  $81,000;  the  second  over  $38,000.  This  season 
is  expected  to  exceed. that  of  1913,  but  not  reach  that 
of  1912. 

The  address  that  attracted  most  interest  was  that 
grade  fruit  by  Prof.  M.  G.  Rains  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  because  this  is  a 
serious  problem.  After  outlining  the  methods  whereby 
low-grade  fruit  may  be  reduced  in  quantities — good  prun¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying,  thinning  and  the 
choice  of  business  varieties — the  speaker  discussed  can¬ 
ning,  evaporating,  jelly,  fruit  butter,  vinegar  and  cider 
making,  and  then  said  the  surface  has  scarcely  been 
scratched  for  there  are  over  30  ways  in  which  apples 
alone  can  be  worked  up  and  sold.  He  then  told  how 
two  women  had  developed  industries  in  fruit  preserv¬ 
ing;  one  uses  70  tons  of  grapes  annually  to  make  jelly, 
the  other  now  sells  over  $100,000  worth  of  her  home¬ 
made  products.  Both  women  started  in  their  own  or 
their  mothers’  kitchens.  Such  instances,  the  speaker 
declared  should  prove  encouragements  to  other  -omen, 
perhaps  more  favorably  placed  with  respect  to  fruit 
supply.  j.  a. 


New  York  State  News. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  LAWS  WANTED.— At 
the  conclusion  of  a  meeting  of  dairymen  at  Fulton 
a  few  days  ago  a  movement  was  begun  which  looks 
to  the  appointment  of  a  county  veterinary  inspec¬ 
tor  for  each  county  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  re¬ 
place  State  Department  inspectors.  There  is  also  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  resolution  a  clause  which  asks  a  minimum 
return  of  $25  for  each  cow  killed  by  the  State  found 
to  be  tubercular,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value 
of  any  animal  destroyed  when  that  animal  is  in  an 
apparently  healthy  condition.  It  is  stated  that  the 
movement  is  to  be  worked  out  largely  through  the 
Granges  whose  members  will  get  in  touch  with  the 
legislators  from  their  respective  sections  or  counties. 
The  county  inspector,  it  is  understood,  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Total  .  80,000,000 

Requirements — 

Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  country  mills, 

eight  months  . 100,000,000 

Eastern  mills,  April,  May  and  June .  9,000,000 

Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Iowa  mills .  3,000,000 


Total  . 112,000,000 

Less  stocks  .  80,000,000 


Leaves  deficit  which  will  have  to  be  made 

up  from  the  Southwest  of .  32,000,000 


Broomhall  gives  European  visible  supply  of  wheat 
as  81,024,000  bushels,  an  increase  for  the  week  of 
3,060,000  bushels,  or  a  two  weeks’  increase  of  8,044,- 
000  bushels. 

Bradstreet’s  visible  supply  statement  is : 


M  heat—  Dec.  19,  ’14. 

U.  S.,  east  Rockies .  84,114,000 

U.  S.,  west  Rockies .  4,552,000 

In  Canada  . .  38,192,000 

All  in  and  afloat  for  Europe  81,000,000 


World’s  wheat  . 207,858,000 

Corn,  America  .  15,231,000 

Cats  . 1914  1,275  40,162 


Dec.  20,  ’13. 
70,422,000 
3.977,000 
53,749,000 
77,400.000 
205,548,000 
6.817,000 
1,141,060 


Government  Crop  Report. 

THE  crop  reporting  bureau  makes  the  following  com¬ 
parative  statement.  Acreage  and  production  in 
thousands,  i.e.,  000  omitted. 


CROPS. 

NEW  YORK. 

u.  s. 

Acreage 

Production 

Production 

Corn  . 

. .1914 

550 

22,550 

2,672,804 

1913 

527 

15  020 

2,446.988 

Wheat  . 

. .1914 

360 

8,100 

891.017 

1913 

340 

6,800 

763,380 

Oats  . 

. .1914 

1,275 

40,162 

1,141,060 

1913 

1,275 

42,712 

1,121,768 

Barley  . 

. .1914 

75 

2,100 

194,953 

1913 

77 

2,056 

178,189 

Rye  . 

. . 1914 

129 

2,283 

42,779 

1913 

133 

2,228 

41,381 

Buckwheat  . .  .  . 

. . 1914 

274 

6,302 

16,881 

Flaxseed  . 

1913 
. . 1914 

280 

4,004 

13,833 

15,559 

17,853 

1913 

Rice  . 

.  .1914 

23,649 

1913 

25,744 

Potatoes  . 

”67 

53,215 

405,921 

1913 

360 

26,640 

331,525 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

. . 1914 

56,574 

1913 

59,057 

Hay  . 

.  .1914 

4.653 

5,584 

70,071 

1913 

4,700 

5,358 

64,116 

Tobacco  . 

. .1914 

4.6 

5,980 

1,034,679 

Cotton  . 

1913 
. .1914 

4.3 

4,386 

953,734 

15,966 

14.156 

1913 

Sugar  Beets  .  .  . 

..  .1914 

5,147 

1913 

5,659 

(Quantities  of  hay  and  sugar  beets  in  tons;  tobacco 
in  pounds:  cotton  in  bales;  other  products  in  bushels. 
Prices  for  hay  and  beet  >  in  dollars  per  ton  ;  cotton  and 
tobacco,  cents  per  pound;  flaxseed  dollars  per  bushel; 
other  products,  cents  per  bushel.) 

Wheat  sown  this  fall  in  the  State  177.000  acres,  com¬ 
pared  with  364,000  last  year;  condition,  96%  of  nor¬ 
mal.  compared  with  10-year  average  of  95.  Similarly, 
in  the  United  States,  41,300,000  acres,  compared  with 
37,100,000  acres  sown  last  year;  condition,  88.3%,  com¬ 
pared  with  90.3,  the  10-year  average. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Oh  !  what  a  marvel  of  electric  might. 
That  makes  the  ear  the  conqueror  of 
space, 

And  gives  us  all  of  presence  but  the 
sight. 

When  miles  of  dark  and  distance  hide 
the  face. 

Soul !  is  not  this  thy  very  analogue? 
l/o  not  strange  thoughts  come  sound¬ 
ing  through  thee  thus? 

Aye,  clear  sometimes,  as  if  there  were  no 
clog 

To  shut  remotest  being  out  from  us ! 

Low  notes  are  said  through  this  strange 
instrument 

To  reach  the  listener  with  distinctest 
tone ; 

So  inmost  thoughts,  from  man  or  angel 
sent. 

Strike  through  the  soul's  aerial  tele¬ 
phone. 

— Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 

* 

JANUARY  is  the  month  of  the  “white 
sales,”  and  much  may  be  saved  by 
discreet  purchases  of  staple  goods. 
Ready-made  muslin  underwear  is  on  sale 
at  marked  reductions,  and  lougcloth, 
cambric,  nainsook  and  all  lines  of  wash 
goods  meet  the  greatest  reduction  of  the 
year.  We  do  not  believe  in  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  buying  because  a  bargain  may  be  se- 
•  cured,  but  any  woman  who  looks  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household  knows  about 
how  large  a  stock  of  staple  goods  her 
family  will  consume  in  a  year,  and  the 
saving  made  by  well-considered  buying  is 
remarkable.  The  mid-Winter  months 
give  the  best  opportunity  for  making  up 
such  purchases,  too. 

* 

HERE  is  a  well-tested  recipe  for  cider 
cake:  Sift  together  four  cupfuls  of 
flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  ground  allspice,  cin¬ 
namon  and  nutmeg.  Beat  to  a  cream 
half  a  pound  of  butter  and  one  pound  of 
sugar,  three  eggs  (whites  and  yolks  beat¬ 
en  separately),  and  gradually  mix  these 
ingredients  with  the  flour  and  spices. 
Moisten  to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  cake 
batter  with  sweet  cider,  beat  the  mixture 
hard  for  five  minutes  and  blend  in  one 
cupful  of  chopped  and  seeded  raisins  and 
one  cupful  of  shredded  candied  citron. 
Pour  into  a  well  greased  cake  pan  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  forty  minutes. 
Ice  when  cold  with  a  boiled  frosting. 

* 

KNITTING  is  now  so  much  the  fashion 
that  even  the  women  in  the  New 
York  workhouse  are  working  on  socks 
and  mufflers  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  lack 
of  adequate  employment  is  a  very  serious 
matter  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  but  Miss 
Davis,  the  New  York  Commissioner  of 
Correction,  says  that  the  poor  unfortun¬ 
ate  in  the  workhouse  are  delighted  with 
this  knitting,  and  600  women  there  use 
up  about  $25  worth  of  wool  in  a  day. 
As  for  society  in  general,  knitting  goes 
on  in  the  home,  at  afternoon  receptions, 
at  theatres  and  concerts,  and  even  on 
railroad  trains.  One  of  our  friends  ob¬ 
served  that  he  didn’t  mind  if  the  women 
knew  how  to  knit  but  that  lots  of  them 
didn’t,  and  one  night,  while  he  was 
listening  to  the  fluty  notes  of  a  famous 
prima-donna,  a  sweet  young  thing  seated 
next  to  him  nearly  put  out  one  of  his 
eyes  in  an  effort  tc  regain  a  lost  stitch. 
It  would  certainly  appear  as  though  the 
superiority  of  old-fashioned  hand  work 
was  once  more  vindicated  in  this  age  of 
the  machine-made. 

* 

ISN’T  a  good  heating  system  a  won¬ 
derful  aid  in  maintaining  family  har¬ 
mony  in  Winter?  There  are  still  some 
country  houses  where  about  two  rooms 
only  are  comfortable  in  bitter  weather — 
the  rest  like  Greenland’s  icy  mountains. 
Some  one  is  always  sitting  around  the 
kitchen  stove  to  get  “warmed  up,”  while 
the  housekeeper  is  at  her  busiest,  caus¬ 
ing  her  to  take  numerous  extra  steps  to 
avoid  the  obstruction.  Bed-making  and 
sweeping  in  the  distant  rooms  are  more 
like  arctic  exploration  than  real  house¬ 
work.  and  the  evening  finds  everyone 
huddled  together,  with  some  regular  oc- 
•  upations  suspended  because  all  cannot 
share  in  both  light  and  heat  without  un¬ 
comfortable  congestion.  It  is  hard,  lin¬ 
ger  such  conditions,  to  avoid  a  surface 
irritation  that  finds  vent  in  sharpness  of 


manner  or  speech.  These  discomforts 
are  passing  away  with  the  continued  im¬ 
provement  in  household  comforts,  but 
there  are  still  enough  of  them  to  make 
us  realize  how  much  comfort  adds  to 
harmony,  with  its  consequence  of  house¬ 
hold  efficiency.  We  think  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  improvement  in  standards  of  home 
comfort  will  finally  solve  the  question 
of  keeping  the  young  people  on  the  farm. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  num¬ 
ber  of  pattern  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 

8354,  Cape  coat,  small  34  or  36,  me¬ 
dium  38  or  40.  large  42  or  44  bust. 
With  or  without  sleeves,  with  cape  per¬ 
forated  for  cutaway  fronts.  Five  yards 


of  material  27  in.  wide,  3.^4  yards  36,  3 
yards  4-1  or  50  for  coat;  Sy2  yards  27 
or  36,  2 y8  yards  44  or  50  for  cape,  with 
Vs  yard  21  in.  wide  for  collar,  for  me¬ 
dium  size. 

8490A,  Six-piece  skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
With  empire,  high  or  natural  waist  line. 
8*4  yards  of  material  27  in.  wide,  4 Yz 
yards  36  or  44,  3%  yards  54  if  material 


lias  figure  or  nap;  5 Yz  yards  27  in.  wide, 
3 Yz  yards  36,  2%  yards  44  or  54,  if  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap;  width 
at  lower  edge  2  yards  and  30  in.,  for  me¬ 
dium  size. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

OTTON  crepe  in  corded,  plaid  and 
crossbar  effects  is  made  up  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses  for  “Spring”  styles. 
Some  very  pretty  ones  are  red  crossbar 
crepe,  made  with  a  long  waist,  a  short 
little  kilted  skirt,  and  gathered  sleeves 
with  a  very  large  armhole. 

Dancing  caps  of  jet  sequins  fit  over  the 
hair  as  closely  as  a  bathing  cap,  with  a 
butterfly  or  other  ornament  in  front. 
They  cost  $5. 

New  corset  covers  or  underbodices  are 
made  with  tiny  cap  sleeves,  instead  of 
the  abbreviated  straps  we  have  become 


accustomed  to.  A  fashionable  model  in 
China  silk,  white  or  flesh-colored,  has 
the  top  made  in  a  round  bertha  effect  of 
Valenciennes  lace,  with  sleeve  caps  to 
match. 

Some  of  the  new  evening  gowns  are 
quite  suggestive  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
with  flowing  skirts  and  decolletege  cut 
straight  across,  from  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der.  Wreaths  of  small  flowers  are  worn 
with  them  as  hair  ornaments,  recall¬ 
ing  the  heroine  of  the  old  song  who  “wore 
a  wreath  of  roses.”  Small  flowers,  such 
as  tiny  daisies,  forget-me-nots  or  heather 
are  used  in  these  wreaths.  Another  form 
of  evening  head-dress  is  a  little  bunch  of 
flowers  at  each  temple,  connected  by  a 
band  of  ribbon  around  the  crown  of  the 
head.  This  style  is  very  becoming  to  a 
girlish  face,  but  not  desirable  for  a  more 
mature  wearer. 

Striped  flannel  waists,  which  have 
been  put  in  the  background  by  lingerie 
effects,  are  with  us  again,  as  comfortable 
and  practical  as  ever.  They  are  cut  on 
mannish  lines,  with  set-in  sleeves,  but¬ 
toned  cuffs  and  high  military  collar, 
closely  buttoned  at  the  front.  Such  a 
blouse  is  especially  desirable  where  a 
house  is  rather  chilly,  but  most  women 
would  find  it  comfortable  in  severe 
weather.  The  excessive  gauziness  of  the 
waists  ordinarily  worn  gives  little  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  wearer.  However,  we  no¬ 
tice  many  tailored  styles  of  natural  pon¬ 
gee,  which  has  renewed  its  vogue  as  a 
result  of  the  sand  and  putty-colored  cov¬ 
ert  cloth  suits.  The  pongee  waists  look 
well  with  dark  sujts  also.  They  are 
often  piped  with  white  satin,  or  have 
a  binding  of  the  satin  on  cuffs  and  col¬ 
lar — sometimes  a  collar  of  white  satin 
or  taffeta. 

Raincoats  for  both  girls  and  boys  are 
made  of  tan  rubberized  cloth  exactly  like 
a.  man’s  raincoat,  in  sizes  from  six  to 
14  years.  With  a  sou’wester  cap  they 
cost  from  $3  to  $4.50,  and  aie  exceeding 
practical  for  the  school  girl,  as  well  as 
boy,  in  a  driving  storm.  Rain  capes  of 
rubberized  sateen,  garnet  or  blue,  cost 
$1.75 ;  sizes  six  to  14. 

Three-pronged  hairpins  with  plain  or 
ornamental  tops  are  offered  for  wear 
either  as  pins  or  combs.  High  Span¬ 
ish  combs  such  as  our  grandmothers 
wore,  have  been  brought  into  vogue  again 
by  present  styles  of  hair-dressing.  The 
casque  and  French  twist  coiffures  call 
for  pins  or  combs  with  curving  ornamen¬ 
tal  tu'S,  and  these  are  made  in  shell 
(real  and  imitation),  and  metal.  Jet 
hair  ornaments  are  particularly  hand¬ 
some  and  fashionable. 

A  Cape  Cod  fire  lighter  consists  of  a 
tankard  of  copper  or  brass,  and  an  oval 
“lighter”  with  a  handle.  A  little  kero¬ 
sene  is  put  in  the  tankard ;  the  lighter 
which  is  porous,  and  incombustible,  ab¬ 
sorbs  some  of  the  oil.  and  gives  a  steady 
flame  to  be  applied  to  all  sides  of  the 
logs  in  the  open  fire.  There  is  a  saucer 
on  which  the  lighter  rests  while  cooling, 
before  being  returned  to  the  tank¬ 
ard.  Of  course  these  lighters  are  intend¬ 
ed  solely  for  open  fires. 

Double  omelet  pans  of  aluminum  have 
a  sort  of  hinge  down  the  middle,  so  that 
one-half  may  be  turned  over  the  other, 
thus  facilitating  the  turning  over  that 
seems  so  difficult  to  an  inexperienced 
cook. 


A.  Convenient  Fish  Carrier. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ponitively  tho  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Ubcd  in  every  country  on  tho  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  Itfi  own  gas.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Qt 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  Witli  engines  or  horse  (lowers.  Strong 
Simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Sena  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OUR  farm  is  40  miles  from  a  fish  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  coast,  and  to  be  deprived 
of  fresh  fish  is  not  to  be  considered.  We 
have  the  fish  come  by  express,  iced,  from 
a  thoroughly  reliable  dealer.  A  pottery 
company  made  for  us  a  five  gallon  butter 
jar  with  ten  half-inch  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  fish  are  wrapped  in  cheese 
cloth  and  laid  in  this  jar,  and  covered 
with  broken  ice,  and  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  jar  full.  It  is  such  a  conven¬ 
ience  whenever  we  want  a  few  slices  of 
haddock  for  breakfast  to  find  it  ready 
and  of  the  highest  quality  for  a  week. 
The  holes  give  ample  drainage  so  no  ice 
water  stands  about  the  fish.  The  jar  is 
kept  in  the  ice  box  of  our  refrigerator. 

f.  c.  c. 

Nut  Creams. — Chop  almonds,  hickory 
nuts,  butternuts  or  English  walnuts 
quite  fine.  Make  the  French  cream,  and 
before  adding  all  the  sugar  and  while  the 
cream  is  still  quite  soft  stir  into  it  the 
nuts  and  then  form  into  balls,  bars  or 
squares.  Three  or  four  kinds  of  nuts 
may  be  mixed  together. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog.  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (lor  men  and  women), 
robes, rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  neversend  out  tins 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

it  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  we  pay  tho  frolght 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
bides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  tax  i- 
denny,  etc.  If  you  w  ant  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

Ike  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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The  Talent  in  a  Napkin. 

UT  I  never  saw  a  woman  who 
could  get  garments  out  of  so  lit¬ 
tle  material  as  you  do !”  approved  a 
friend,  and  the  woman  who  had  kept  her 
talent  in  a  napkin,  took  it  out  at  once 
and  began  to  look  it  over. 

“I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  do  seem 
to  cut  to  advantage,”  the  woman  an¬ 
swered.  “I  wonder  if  I  could  show 
girls  or  other  women  how  to  do  this 
sort  of  work?” 

“You  surely  could,  and  I  for  one 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  open  a  class. 
Let  us  bring  the  things  we  have  to  cut, 
or  make  over,  and  you  show  us  how,  or 
cut  or  plan  for  us-” 

“I’ll  think  about  it,”  the  woman  with 
the  talent  answered,  and  she  did  think, 
to  her  own  good  advantage  as  well  as 
the  advantage  of  her  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  After  a  little  she  made  an  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“I  will  demonstrate  economical  meth¬ 
ods  of  cutting,  both  new  and  old  goods 
to  a  class  of  10  for  two  hours  each  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon.  A  charge  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  will  be  made  for  the  two  hours’ 
demonstration.  Larger  classes  10  per 
cent.  less.  I  will  guarantee  to  cut  for 
each  person  at  least  one  garment  during 
a  period  of  10  lessons,  the  10  lessons 
must  be  assured.” 

The  first  Wednesday  afternoon,  saw  a 
class  of  five  women  come  for  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  economical  cutting,  and  each 
woman  received  a  cut-out  garment  in 
return  for  the  20  cents  which  each  paid, 
to  make  up  the  dollar  which  was  the  fee 


T  HE  R  U  RAI>  NEW-YORKER 

of  old  but  good  material.  Other  women  flour.  Always  keep  edge  of  bowl  above 
too,  profited  by  this  experiment,  for  there  batter  clean,  so  it  will  not  sour,  and  keep 


were  some  who  could  sew  extra  well,  in 
certain  ways,  perhaps  one  could  run 
straight  seams,  another  could  make  extra 
good  buttonholes,  while  another  had  the 
talent  for  making  a  finished  garment 
look  “boughten,”  in  its  finish,  and  so 
from  one  small  thing  arose  many,  and  a 
certain  cooperative  society  resulted  which 
was  of  much  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
Newr  spirit  came  to  many  a  discouraged 
mother,  who  thought  she  had  had  more 
than  she  could  in  any  way  accomplish, 
but  she  learned  how  to  do  some  of  the 
hard  things,  and  in  fact,  other  women 
found  some  wrapped-up  talents  and  set 
to  work  to  fling  away  the  enshrouding 
napkins  and  set  the  ability  to  work  in 
earning  money,  or  else  in  saving  it, 
which  is  almost  the  same  thing. 

Because  one  woman  did  this  thing  is 
no  real  reason  why  another  should,  but 
the  fact  that  one  woman  had  a  talent  in 
a  napkin,  does  prove  that  there  are 
countless  numbers  of  them  who  also  are 
hiding  their  abilities  which  ought  to 
come  into  service.  We  are  given  our 
talents  for  a  purpose.  Then  why  not 
hunt  around  in  the  debris  of  your  sur¬ 
roundings  and  find  out  what  you  can  do, 
and  do  easier,  and  better  than  another 
can  do?  b.  s.  m. 


batter  as  cold  as  possible  without  freez¬ 
ing. 


Raspberry  Vinegar;  Fried  Pies. 

WILL  you  print  a  recipe  for  raspberry 
vinegar;  also  for  fried  pies? 


A  Bit  of  Farm  Life. 

ONE  day  last  Fall  I  drove  to  the  home 
of  a  neighbor,  two  miles  across  the 
way,  on  an  errand.  I  did  not  know  that 
his  wife  was  ill,  but  I  suspected  it  as 
soon  as  I  drove  up  to  the  house.  It  was 
the  day  before  market,  and  therefore 
churning  day.  The  father  and  a  son 
were  taking  turns  at  the  churn  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  beneath  the  sick-room 
window.  They  looked  pretty  gloomy. 

“Seems  like  the  butter  don’t  intend  to 
come,”  the  father  said  in  a  discouraged 
way.  A  little  girl,  uncombed  and  look¬ 
ing  altogether  as  if  she  had  no  mother, 
was  carrying  water  and  feed  to  fill  the 
troughs  for  the  chickens. 

Y\  i thin  the  house,  the  older  girls  were 
assisting  a  neighbor  woman  with  the 
kitchen  work.  I  made  my  way  up  to  the 
sick-room,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  sick 
woman  able  to  see  some  humor  in  the 
situation. 

“They’re  going  to  the  creamery  next 
week,”  she  told  me  with  a  little  smile, 
indicating  the  group  beneath  her  window. 
“I  think  the  butter  would  come  if  they 
could  just  get  the  churn  up  here.  And 
did  you  ever  see  so  much  commotion  in 
a  house?  The  crowd  of  them  are  only 
just  keeping  things  moving.” 

I  found  that  the  doctor  had  said  that 
she  was  simply  worn  out  with  the  strain 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
E.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editoriat  page. 


ictric 
Your  Hoi 


Um-Lectrie  lighting  plant  gen¬ 
erates  standard  110  volt  direct 
current;  operates  from  one  to 
,50  lights,  electric  motor,  electric 
iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  eloctric 
toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  etc. 


No  Batteries— No  Switch-Board 


and  a  hetler  machine  for  less  money. 
High  speed  gasoline  motor,  generator 
and  automatic  governor,  all  complete 
in  one  small,  compact  unit.  Uses  stand¬ 
ard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple,  easily 
installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs 
less  than  other  systems  to  buy  and  to 
operate.  Write  today  for  full  description 
and  lino  price. 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  CO. 


103  Ml.  Elliott 
Avenue 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Uni  -  Lee*tric 

'GASOLINE-ELECTRIC  UNIT 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


MBS.  A.  M. 

For  raspberry  vinegar,  put  two  quarts  ber  work,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  Cp*  4 

for  the  period  of  time  used.  But  where  cf  freshly-picked  raspberries  into  a  stone  while  before  she  might  do  so  much  again. 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year’s  Trial 


could  they  have  had  a  garment  cut  for  jar>  and  pour  over  them  one  quart  of  “And  don’t  you  know,”  she  said,  “I 
such  a  small  pi  ice,  and  the  saving  of  good  cider  vinegar.  Cover  and  stand  believe  I  still  have  some  spirit  in  me. 

mateiial  was  so^  much,  they  felt  more  aside  for  two  days,  then  drain  off  the  I  haven’t  had  a  day  off  from  my  work 

liquid  without  mashing  the  berries,  pour  f°r  s’x  years.  Then  it  was  a  spell  some- 

it  over  a  quart  of  fresh  berries,  and  thing  like  this.  And  I  think  I  have 

stand  aside  as  before.  Do  this  once  broken  every  resolution  that  I  made  at 

more,,  the  last  time  straining  through  a  that  time.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  am 

muslin  bag.  Measure  and  add  one  pound  going  to  keep  those  I  am  making  now. 


than  repaid  for  their  money  spent.  After 
a  time,  women  would  go  to  the  instructor 
for  advice  concerning  the  amount  of 
goods  to  be  bought  for  certain  things. 

“I’ve  found,”  the  demonstrator  said, 


what  doesn’t  get  done.  I  believe  that 
many  a  day  it  is  the  work  that  I  don't 
get  done  that  makes  me  tired.  Then  I 
am  not  going  to  work  in  the  evenings. 
When  I  cannot  get  my  work  done  in  the 
daytime,  I  shall  use  my  brains  to  find  out 
wliy.  John  gets  bis  done,  even  finds 
time  to  go  to  meetings  to  speak  to  and 


that  nearly  all  patterns  call  for  more  cf  sugar  for  each  pint  of  the  liquid,  boil  First,  I  am  going  to  stop  worrying  over 
goods  than  are  really  needed,  if  the  pat-  slowly  for  five  minutes,  skim,  let  stand 

tern  is  placed  economically,  and  so  less  for  15  minutes,  then  bottle  and  seal,  put- 

material  will  need  be  bought.  There  is  ting  in  a  good  cork,  and  covering  this 

no  use  in  buying  extra,  for  it  seldom  well  with  paraffin.  Blackberry  vinegar 

comes  in  good  for  other  things,  and  the  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 
money  saved  on  half  a  yard  of  goods  Fried  pies  are  a  New  England  insti- 
here  and  there,  will  soon  save  enough  tution,  and  we  should  like  to  receive  a 

money  to  buy  another  new  garment.’*  tested  recipe  from  some  New  England 

She  really  cut  a  great  many  garments  housekeeper.  Those  we  have  tested  were  with  other  farmers,  and  is  considered  up- 

for  each  person,  and  when  new  cloth  was  made  by  cutting  a  four-inch  square  of  to-date.  But  here  in  the  house  I  am 

to  be  used,  she  encouraged  women  to  pie  crust,  putting  a  tablespoonful  of  pre-  still  washing  on  a  board,  using  a  hot 

have  all  certain  things  cut  at  once,  for  serve  or  rich  apple  sauce  in  the  center,  range  all  Summer,  and  doing  without 

instance  if  kitchen  aprons  were  to  be  and  then  folding  over  into  a  triangle.  The  every  labor-saving  device.  And  why?  To 

made,  she  placed  several  thicknesses  of  edges  were  moistened  and  crimped  firmly  save  money  to  pay  the  doctor,  I  suppose, 
gingham  or  percale  or  print  together,  together,  and  the  little  tart  was  then  “Then  I  am  not  going  to  think  because 
placed  the  pattern  over  these  and  cut  out  dropped  in  boiling  fat  and  fried  like  a  I  live  on  a  farm  where  fruit  and  vege- 

from  three  to  six  with  one  laying  on  of  cruller.  We  do  not  feel  certain  that  this  tables  grow  that  I  must  spend  every 

the  pattern.  This  saved  a  great  deal  of  is  the  real  fried  pie  of  xVew  England,  minute  that  I  can  spare  in  filling  jars 

time,  and  the  same  principle  was  em-  hence  would  like  to  hear  from  others,  for  with  fruit  and  pickles.  I  shall  put  up 

ployed  in  cutting  shirts  for  men,  or  all  our  accessible  cook  books  are  entirely  just  a  reasonable  amount,  but  shall  not 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid— stoveconies  all  pol¬ 
ished,  ri-Ofly  to  set  op.  Uso  it  one  yrai  -if 
you  Aren' t  satisfied  wo  refund  your  montv. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Rm  Freo 

Catalrig  shows  why  tiiijinivnl  fcaturt-sof  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fiiel-tawr*  ami  eplcmliil  hakiws 
— why  they  have  givon  satisfaction  for  53  years 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  Oak  St.,Troy,N.Y. 
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silent  on  the  subject  of  fried  pies. 


Old-fashioned  Buckwheat  Cakes. 

JX  your  department  either  one  or  two 


blouses  for  boys,  or  shirt  waists  for 
women,  and  out  of  this  arose  a  new 
idea.  And  the  unwrapped  talent  was 
made  to  yield  more  increase,  for  while 
the  class  continually  grew,  the  dem¬ 
onstrator,  soon  learned  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  her 

economical  cutting,  when  they  did  not  raised  pancafes  until  I  followed  sugges- 
kave  the  time  or  wish  to  attend  the  rog-  tions  found  in  that  article.  I  loaned  my 
ular  lessons  to  learn  for  themselves.  She  copy  and  it  either  has  not  been  returned, 
finally  established  a  good  cutting  bureau,  Uave  ujislaid  it.  Could  you  reprint 

where  she  e„t  aprons  for  five  cents  &£  hfivfn’o*  LSSSfwlSSTbS: 

apiece,  provided  there  were  six  to  be  cut  ing  able  to  refer  to  that  valuable  article. 


try  every  new  recipe  I  read,  or  take  any 
more  pride  in  upholding  a  reputation  for 
hundreds  of  jars  of  a  variety  of  such 
things.  They  are  not  cheap  food,  and 
not  wholesome  in  such  quantities.  Scarce- 


4-BUCKLE  ARCTIC 

$2.29 — For  Men  and  Women — $2.29 

Extra  quality.  Made  all  in  ONE  PIECE. 

With  full  snow  excluding  tongue, 
soles  made  of  best  quality  pure  gum 
rubber,  guaranteed  to  give  lasting 
service.  Tops  thoroughly  rubberized 
and  lined  with  pure  wool  flannel, 
making  it  absolutely  waterproof  ami 
cold  proof  throughout.  Retails  lor 
$:i.aO  to  $4  00  everywhere.  Send  $2.29 
to  day  to  obtain  the  greatest  over- 
‘  shoe  value  ever  ottered.  We  de¬ 
liver,  POSTPAID,  to  your  home. 

Men's  Sizes,  5  to  13; 
Women’s  Sizes,  3  to 
8.  Every  pair  sold  w  ii  h 
an  absolute  GUAUA.V 
TEE  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  State  size  of  shoe  to  insure  per¬ 
fect  fit.  Catalog  on  request.  A.  VVEINBEItO l(lt 
&  CO.,  112-113  South  St.,  New  York.  Dept.  1 


joins  ago  this  ball,  was  an  article  ly  a  jar  that  I  open  but  represents  enough  1 


after  the  same  pattern  or  style.  She  cut 
shirtwaists  for  five  cents  apiece  unless 
they  had  extra  fancy  collars,  and  cuffs, 
then  she  charged  ten  cents  each.  But  she 
always  stipulated  that  she  should  cut 
more  than  one  front  the  same  pattern, 
at  these  prices,  but  she  soon  learned  that 
she  could  make  very  good  money  by 


JIBS.  J.  G.  p. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  given  two 
years  ago : 

In  the  evening  cover  one  slice  of  yeast 
bread  with  boiling  water,  and  when  well 
soaked  stir  in  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
a  cup  of  water,  or  a  cup  of  liquid  yeast, 


.  then  add  enough  cold  water  to  make  a 

aiging  on  y  -o  cents  for  cutting  a  quart.  Stir  in  enough  buckwheat  and 
cotton  dress,  and  she  was  seldom  without  white  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter,  using 
is  extra  work  to  do,  which  she  did  three  parts  buckwheat  and  two  parts 
JoyfuHy  for  she  simply  revelled  in  the  white  flour.  Keep  the  batter  in  a  warm 
work.  She  did  not  pretend  to  sew  at  all,  piace  till  morning.  When  ready  to  bake 

she  merely  cut,  and  showed  how  to  cut  the  cakes  pour  most  of  the  batter  into  a  hidden  tbpm  away,  as  she  had  crept  to 
not  only  economically  as  to  material  but  basin,  add  one  teaspoon  each  of  soda  and  her  bod-  thinking  she  might  hide  a  bit  of 
IS\v°  ’  .  salt,  and  enough  boiling  water  to  make  failure  until  she  felt  better.  As  I  gath- 

Women  with  old  things  to  make  over,  thin  enough  to  bake.  Be  sure  the  water  erod  tbem  UP,  I  could  not  keep  back  the 
wont  into  her  classes,  taking  their  goods  is  boiling  hot.  If  very  brown  cakes  are  tears’  for  1  bad  done  just  such  ways  my- 


buy  some  fresh  fruit.  So  we’ll  have  fresh 
fruit  sometimes  for  a  change,  and  I’ll 
have  a  few  play  hours.” 

She  was  not  bitter,  but  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  I  knew  it  had  done  her  good 
to  unburden  her  mind  to  me,  but  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave,  because  I  did  not  want 
her  to  talk  too  much.  She  noticed  that 
I  smiled  in  an  odd  way. 

“You  look  positively  mischievous,”  she 
said. 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “I  have  your  speech 
memorized,  and  if  you  do  not  live  up  to 
your  resolutions,  I  shall  expose  you  to 
the  neighborhood  as  a  coward.” 

When  I  left  her,  I  went  through  the 
sewing-room,  and,  after  a  little  search, 
found  as  I  had  expected,  the  pile  of  mend¬ 
ing,  and  some  unironed  pieces.  She  had 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription, 
or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Subscriptions, 
or  Three  (3)  Renewal  Subscriptions 
(one  of  the  three  may  be  a  renewal 
of  your  own  subscription). 


self. 


E.  S. 


with  them,  and  while  it  was  more  work  desired,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 

to  cut  over,  the  demonstration  was  so  Only  make  up  as  much  as  you  wish  to  - 

much  better  and  the  ingenuity  employed  cook  and  do  not  put  back  what  is  loft  in  Chocolate  Fudge.— Three  cups  sugar 
ZtL  T  h  ,‘at  made-°vfr  ]<*-  the  remainder,  as  it  will  make  it  sour,  one  cup  cream,  one-half  cake  chocolate 
1  WOlt  l  f"r.  T™  r  han  the  le*  For  the  next  moraing’s  baking  put  one  and  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 

'  ,  n6W  mater?als*  In  fact  there  slice  of  yeast  bread,  one  cold  pancake,  Boil  slowly  until  grains  form  on  the 

i  a  searching  of  closets  and  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water  in  a  basin,  edge  of  the  kettle.  Add  a  tablespoon  of 

<s  and  attics,  that  the  price  of  the  When  cool  mash  fine,  and  add  to  original  vanilla  and  beat  vigorously  for  a  few 
lessons  were  more  than  saved  for  many  batter.  Thicken  as  before  with  three  minutes.  Pour  into  a  buttered  pan  and 
ne  learners-  Just  from  the  utilization  parts  buckwheat  and  two  parts  wheat  mark  off  in  squares. 


This  “American  Maid”  non-breakable 
Rag  Doll.  It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric  face,  stuffed 
with  pure,  clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and  sanitary. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  TALK  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

SELECTING  THE  FLOCK.— The  par¬ 
ticular  breed  of  sheep  to  be  useful  on 
the  farm  is  not  as  important  as  good  in¬ 
dividuals  of  whatever  breed  chosen.  A 
sheep  that  is  a  poor  doer  answers  the 
same  purpose  in  cutting  down  profit  as  a 
poor  cow,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  Bear 
three  things  in  mind  in  selecting  or  cull¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  whatever  breed.  First, 
good  conformation  because  it  counts  for 
so  much,  and  the  rest  amounts  to  so  little 
without  it.  Second,  size,  and  third,  fleece. 

Type  and  Conformation. — More  can 
be  told  of  the  ability  to  turn  feed  into 
something  more  profitable,  by  the  confor¬ 
mation  or  shape  of  a  sheep  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  look  for  a  round  body, 
made  so  by  the  spring  of  the  ribs,  broad 
across  hind  quarters;  also  broad-breasted, 
making  both  fore  and  hind  legs  wide 
apart;  thick  through  the  heart,  with  no 
cut-out  or  caved-in  place  just  back  of 
shoulders;  a  short  rather  thick  neck,  car¬ 
ried  up  like  a  stylish  horse.  All  these 
things  put  together  in  one  sheep  indicate 
a  big  eater  and  a  digestive  and  assimi¬ 
lative  machine  inside  that  will  make  the 
most  fat  and  flesh  possible  from  the  feed 
eaten  after  growing  the  fleece  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  wear  of  the  body.  Ewes  of 
this  type  never  have  a  starved  lamb,  un¬ 
less  they  are  starved  themselves.  Sheep 
built  on  the  opposite  pattern  of  flat  ribs 
and  consequently  narrow  body,  with  nar¬ 
row  chest,  cat  hams  and  long  goose  neck 
are  dainty  eaters,  hard  to  fatten,  poor 
mothers,  and  die  easily  and  early. 

Size  and  Quality. — Select  and  breed 
for  large  size  up  to  a  certain  point.  Ex¬ 
treme  specimens  of  size  in  any  family  of 
live  stock  are  not  usually  as  well  shaped 
or  early  maturing,  nor  as  profitable  gen¬ 
erally  as  the  more  tidy  medium  pattern. 
It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of  nature  to  build 
coarse  and  loosely  the  plant  or  animal 
that  is  a  giant  in  its  family.  A  flock  all 
the  same  size  and  shape  will  sell  well  be¬ 
cause  uniformity  pleases  the  eye.  The 
fact  that  sheep  grow  wool  that  can  al¬ 
ways  be  sold  at  some  price  gives  them  on 
extra  chance  over  some  other  stock  to 
pay  for  their  feed  and  care.  Wool  can 
only  be  counted  a  by-product,  but  as  that 
wo  want  just  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
It  will  cost  very  little  more  to  grow  a 
big  sheep  with  a  10-pound  fleece  than 
the  same  kind  with  a  six-pound  coat;  at 
least,  the  extra  four  pounds  of  wool  will 
not  (provided  the  sheep  are  otherwise 
the  same)  cost  as  much  in  feed  as  it  will 
bring  on  the  wool  market  now  open  to  the 
world. 

Improving  the  Fleece. — There  are 
three  legitimate  ways  to  get  weight  in 
fleece.  They  are  density  or  increased 
number  of  fibers  per  square  inch ;  length 
of  staple  and  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  oil  in  the  fleece.  Oil  is  useful  in  the 
fleece  although  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  waste  material  that  comes  out  in 
the  scouring  and  is  an  absolute  loss.  If 
it  were  not  that  every  fiber  of  healthy 
wool  is  coated  with  a  film  of  oil  the  fleece 
woitld  mat  and  tangle  and  felt  together. 
Merino  breeders  have  bred  for  oily  fleeces 
until  in  some  cases  they  have  overdone 
it  and  their  fleeces  have  chunks  of  grease 
or  oil  all  through  them.  Liberal  feeding 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  oil  in  the 
wool  and  also  stimulates  the  growth  in 
length,  but  feed  alone  will  not  make  a 
long  fleece  on  a  sheep  that  is  naturally 
short-woolcd,  nor  make  a  very  greasy  one 
out  of  one  that  has  been  bred  for  a  dry 
oil-less  fleece,  and  no  amount  of  feed  will 
increase  the  number  of  fibers  per  square 
inch  on  the  body.  Thick-skinned  sheep 
usually  have  dense  fleeces.  This  is  pretty 
accurately  indicated  by  the  feel  of  the 
ear.  The  thicker  and  more  like  a  pad  the 
ear,  the  thicker  the  skin,  with  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  dense  fleece.  This  does  not 
always  obtain. 

The  Mlttton  Breeds. — The  man  who 
intends  keeping  only  a  few  in  his  flock 
will  do  well  to  have  them  of  the  strictly 
mutton  breeds.  They  need  not  be  pure¬ 
bred,  but  if  they  are  so  much  the  better. 
Some  of  the  English  sheep  (for  the  mut¬ 
ton  breeds  nearly  all  originated  in  Great 
Britain)  are  much  earlier  maturing  than 
others,  and  these  early  ones  are  the  best 
for  the  Eastern  man,  because  he  should 
aim  to  get  the  increase  of  his  flock  to 
market  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
As  with  all  meat  producing  animals,  the 
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first  pounds  of  gain  on  the  young  cost 
the  producer  the  least  and  sell  for  the 
most. 

Standard  Breeds. — The  Southdown, 
Dorset,  Shropshire  and  Hampshire  have 
all  found  favor  with  American  sheepmen 
because  all  mature  early.  They  are  all 
of  the  Down  or  short-wool  breeds.  As  a 
rule  the  long-wooled  British  breeds  are 
later  maturing.  One  disadvantage  with 
the  Downs  mentioned  above  is  that  all, 
excepting  the  Dorset,  are  inclined  to  mate 
so  late  that  very  early  or  Winter  lambs 
are  out  of  the  question,  but  where  the 
farm  arrangement  is  best  suited  for  later 
lambs,  say  from  February  on,  any  of  the 
mutton  breeds  will  fill  the  bill  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Dorset  that 
they  will  mate  and  raise  lambs  any 
month.  I  have  seen  ewes  that  were 
raising  two  lambs  and  sometimes  two 
pairs  of  twins  per  year,  one  in  Spring, 
another  in  Fall.  Another  breed  coming 
originally  from  Africa,  is  gaining  ground, 
the  Tunis.  Like  the  Dorset  their  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  to  raise  lambs  twice  a 
year,  and  to  mature  very  early.  One 
thing  never  to  forget  with  the  British 
breeds,  is  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
long  line  of  breeding  and  selection  that 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  best  of 
feeding  and  care.  In  fact  the  ancestors 
of  our  present-day  muttons  have  many  of 
them  had  individual  care  to  develop  them, 
roots,  rape,  cabbage,  hurdled  pastures, 
with  but  few  sheep  together,  and  all  the 
things  to  cultivate  early  juicy  meat.  No 
breed  of  sheep  developed  in  this  way  will 
prosper  with  scanty  fare  or  neglect.  This 
explains  why  flocks  of  mutton  bred  sheep 
fall  easy  prey  to  parasites  and  soon  go 
to  pieces  when  turned  out  to  rough  it. 

The  Merino,  that  one  time  was  so 
plentiful  in  the  land  when  wool  was  the 
chief  source  of  sheep  income,  has  many 
things  to  recommend  it  still  to  land- 
owners.  Unlike  the  English  sheep,  the 
Merino  foundation  flocks  were  of  great 
numbers,  walking  many  miles  to  pasture 
and  that  not  always  good.  The  rule  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  developed  the 
Spanish  Merino,  and  that  characteristic 
vitality  still  clings  to  them.  When  of 
the  smooth  mutton  type  they  are  hardy, 
resist  parasites  better,  shear  heavier 
flexes,  live  longer  in  larger  flocks,  and  on 
lefS  and  poorer  feed,  and  are  almost  as 
sure  to  mate  any  season  as  the  Dorset 
or  Tunis,  and  Merino  mutton  is  good. 
For  the  above  reasons  ranch  flocks  are 
li'.rgely  or  purely  Merinos,  and  men  who 
feed  aud  fatten  sheep  in  large  numbers, 
like  a  dash  of  Merino  blood,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  smooth  Merino  or  Delaine 
(both  mean  the  same)  ewes  mated  with 
mutton  rams  make  fine  mothers,  and  the 
cross-bred  lambs  are  good  and  profitable. 

Jefferson  Co.,  O.  R.  A.  hayne. 


WE  had,  in  the  Spring  of  1013,  38 
ewes  and  one  ram  that  we  wintered, 
raised  39  lambs,  sold  lambs  and 
wool  amounting  to  $211.50.  The  ewes 
were  rather  small.  We  fed  them  oats 
and  bran  mixed,  one  pint  to  the  sheep 
twice  a  day,  and  clover  hay.  We  now 
have  45  ewes  for  this  Winter  and  from 
the  outlook  now  I  think  wool  will  go  to 
40  cents  next  Spring  unless  the  wool 
men,  that  is  the  speculators,  combine 
and  keep  it  down.  All  we  fear  in  the 
sheep  business  is  the  dogs.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  sold  his  flock  as  he  could 
not  keep  the  dogs  off ;  lost  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  from  time  to  time.  He  killed  six 
dogs,  but  did  not  get  them  all.  s.  A.  s. 
Strasburg,  Va. 

- - 


UNION 

CRAINS 

Costs  a  little  more  per  pound, 

but  makes  more  milk  and  keeps 
your  cows  in  prime  condition.  A 
ready-to-use  ration  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform. 


Write  for  booklet,  “Economical 
Feeding.”  Sent  free  to  dairy 
feeders  for  2-cent  stamp. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  GO. 


14  E.  3rd  St. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Annual  Reunion  of 


the  Pickle  Family. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  ap¬ 
petizing  flavor  of  pickles 
depends  on  the  use  of  a 
pure  salt  that  is  absolutely 
free  from  bitterness. 

Always  use  Worcester  Salt  for 
pickles.  Its  pure,  even  crystals 
dissolve  quickly  —  your  Worcester 
Salt  brine  is  sure  to  be  clear,  spark¬ 
ling  and  genuinely  salty. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Speaking  of  pickles,  have  you 
seen  the  Worcester  Cook  Book  ? 
It’s  full  of  recipes  for  tasty  pickles 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester 
Salt  is  put  up  in  14-pound  muslin 
bags,  and  in  28-  and  56-pound  Irish 
linen  bags.  Good  grocers  every¬ 
where  sell  Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Write  for  booklet.  ‘‘Curing  Meats  on 
the  Farm.”  Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt 
in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


HORSE  BOOK 


€J  My  35  Years’ successful 
veterinary  experience  has 
taught  me  much  about  our 
friend  the  Horse.  My  book 
is  full  of  hints  and  helps,  and 
it’s  FR EE  —  absolutely. 

~  Write  for  it.  ■ 


Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

141  Winchester  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


HOR.SE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  Beit  BLISTER 

ever  used.  Removes  all  bunches 
from  Horses.  Imposssible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILIJAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Market  Milk 

Raise  your  calves 
for  beef,  and  get  the 
bigger  money  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  But 
d  o  not  feed  the  calf  whole 
milk,  with  butter  fat 
worth  $600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  200%  profit  on 


its  feed, byraisingiton 


RAISE 
YOUP 
CALVES 


WITH  ■ 

Bimnm’s 

CALF  MEAL 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equa", 

You  sret  100  gallons  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  "f 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costs  you  only  onc-fourth 
os  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  arrow  faster. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  is  composed  of  all  the  olements 
the  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubles  ana 
other  ills  <tue  to  improper  feeding. 

Blatchford’s  Pig  Moal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  "How  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  Without  Milk." 

Blalchfnrd  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 

L  C.  Beard ,  Haacrs- 
toum,  Md.  .write*:  "I 
can  say  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
.  anyone  100  Pet.  tnat 
•  ba3  calves  to  raise.  ’ ’  2 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  stati  11.  in  lots  of  anywhere  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  IV!  EADER- ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Offlco,  107  Hudson  Strool,  Now  York  City 


MOLASSES 


— For  Stock.  For  Prices 

Write  THE  MOORE 
BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  oneininute.  The simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  anil 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  B^Sond 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circulate  ,J 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  ILL 


our  guarautee  if  rustiug  out  occurs  in  ai^ 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  Lifetime 
)  service,  low  cost. 

Write  today  for  Free  Hoofing  Catalog. 

life  alao  make  Corn  Crib.,  Stork  Tanks,  Wire 
PYiipos.  Crib  &  Tank,  or  Krnee  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  10  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


PDIINID'C  IMPROVED 
LKUrno  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUM B.  Box  M  I .  KorcHtville,  Coni* 


SAVE  VSt  CALVES 

CUH  positively  cures 

WHITE  SCOURS,  also  prevents  this  dread 
disease.  Attacks  are  sudden  ami  fatal.  Re 
prepared.  TRIAL  BOTTLE  to  reputable 
stockmen  — send  10c.  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Used  extensively  in  high-grade  dairies. 
Dairy  size,  $1;  Veterinary  size,  $2. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


HORSE  OVERSHOES.  Sharp-shod,  for ?cy  streets, 
guaranteed  to  prevent  slipping.  Buckled  on 
hoof  in  a  minute.  Try  4  shoes  C.0.0.  S3  exp. 
charges  prepaid  to  you.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
live  agts.  to  make  big  money  on  this  new  inven¬ 
tion.  Write  for  Agents'  prices. 

Herman  Mfg.  Co.  1420  Pa.  Ave.  Washington,  D.C. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K  IN  I)IG’S  Famou* 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
f«r  boue,  bog,  and  ,blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  eic.  50  cents,  post* 
paid.  K.  Kindig,  Jr.j  Keiuedy  1  o.,  4bi£5  Woodland  Ave.,  Phil*. 


DEATHTO  HEAVES!! mm 


per  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cures  Heaves  by  correcting  the 
cause  —  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic, Staggers, etc.  BcntOon- 
dilioner  and  Worm  Kx- 
peller.  Used  by  Veterinarians 
for  30  years,  Th©  llrsfc  or 
second  $1.00  con  cures  heaves.  The 
can  Is  ffuaranteed  to  cu re  or  money  refunded, 
per  can  at  dealers’  or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  ^  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Know  How  Much  You  Make  This  Year 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Bickmoro’s  Farm  Account  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 

address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer’s  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pagos;  tor  ink  or  ponoll. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  nov/  loo  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  cnances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don’t  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cars 
cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  lor  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  lor  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  work¬ 
horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  is  ready.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. 


Box  86  0!ci  Town,  Maine 


J-  ••»•>. 


THE  KUK.AE  NEVY-YOKKKR 


Streaky  Butter. 


CAN  you  tell  me  why  my  butter  has 
white  or  light-colored  streaks  in  it? 
I  keep  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows. 
Use  a  centrifugal  separator,  a  swing 
churn  and  wash  my  butter  to  take  out 
the  buttermilk.  The  butter  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  very  good  and  keeps  sweet 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  would  like  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  streaked  or  mottled  appear¬ 
ance.  I  do  not  use  any  coloring  matter; 
if  I  did  I  should  think  that  caused  the 
trouble.  Do  you  think  it  would  make 
any  difference  if  I  used  a  butter  worker 
to  take  out  the  buttermilk  instead  of 
washing  it  out?  w.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  light-colored  streaks  are  caused  by 
buttermilk  in  the  butter.  The  action  of 
the  salt  on  the  buttermilk  turns  it  white, 
hence  these  streaks  or  mottles  appear 
after  the  butter  lias  been  worked.  The 
butter  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
while  in  fine  granules,  so  as  thoroughly 
to  remove  the  buttermilk.  The  cream 
should  be  churned  cool  enough  so  that  t'.r 
granules  will  not  lose  their  form  and 
stick  together  at  first.  Washing  is 
the  only  effective  way  to  remove  the  but¬ 
termilk.  C.  L.  M. 


ing  far  back  in  her  mouth,  she  then  man¬ 
aged  to  swallow.  This  one  ailed  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  others,  while 
quite  sick  were  not  near  so  badly  af¬ 
fected^  they  all  got  better.  No  other 
cattle  in  neighborhood  were  sick.  If  1 
were  to  tell  the  veterinarian  to-day  of 
my  cows’  sickness  he  would  tell  me  it 
was  not  foot  and  mouth  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  had  that  same  disease 
among  my  cows  to-day,  he  would  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  foot  and  mouth  disease  and 
kill  every  head  of  cattle  and  hogs  on  my 
place.  The  quarantine  that  is  now  in 
force  in  Iowa  is  causing  great  loss  and 
trouble  to  farmers,  bankers  and  money 
lenders.  The  farmer  cannot  sell  his 
stock,  consequently  he  cannot  pay  the 
man  he  borrowed  money  from.  His  cattle 
and  hogs  were  fat  and  ready  for  market 
weeks  ago.  and  should  have  been  shipped. 
He  is  still  feeding  them  at  a  loss. 

I°Wa.  BYRON  DAVIS. 
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Pennsylvania  Dairy  Rations. 

TIIE  following  are  good  dairy  rations 
prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  Exper¬ 
iment  Station.  They  cover  Eastern 
conditions,  and  by  being  adopted  in  that 
State  are  doing  much  to  assist  the  far¬ 
mer  in  efficient  feeding  and  economical 
milk  production. 

Ratio  1 :3995. — This  mixture  to  be  fed 
with  Timothy  hay  or  corn  stover,  with 
silage  as  part,  of  the  roughage,  feeding 
about  10  pounds  of  Timothy  or  stover; 
125  pounds  each  of  bran  and  cotton  seed, 
and  100  pounds  of  cornmeal.  In  one 
pound  of  this  feed  there  is  181  pound 
protein  and  the  therms  energy,  .7248. 
Feed  one  pound  grain  to  each  three 
pounds  milk. 

Ratio  1:5. — One  common  fault,  is  lim¬ 
iting  variety.  Only  one  or  two  grains 
are  fed.  and  where  more  can  be  given, 
the  following  is  good  ration,  and  quite  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmer.  One 
hundred  pounds  each  of  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  grains,  brewers’  grains,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  gluten  feed,  and  300  pounds 
corn  and  cob  meal,  making  000  pounds. 
One  pound  of  this  contains  .1402  pound 
of  protein  and  .7328  therm  energy,  to  be 
used  with  mixed  hay  or  corn  stover,  and 
clover  hay  when  silage  is  part  of  the 
roughage.  Feed  one  pound  to  three 
pound  milk. 

Ratio  1 :5. — Another  ration,  200 
pounds  cotton-seed,  IOO  pounds  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings.  500  pounds  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  50  pounds  linseed  meal. 
One  jjound  equals  .151  pound  protein, 
and  .745  therms  energy.  Use  with  mixed 
hay  or  clover  and  corn  stover,  with  or 
without  silage.  One  pound  grain  to  each 
three  pounds  milk. 

Ratio  1:5. — Another  ration  of  500 
pounds  cornmeal,  200  pounds  cotton-seed, 
and  300  pounds  distillers’  grains.  In 
this  ration  one  pound  equals  .17  pound 
protein  and  .85  thenn  energy.  This  is 
used  with  mixed  hay,  or  corn  stover  and 
clover  with  silage  as  part  of  the  rough¬ 
age.  Feed  one  pound  to  three  of  milk. 

Ratio  1  :8. — 100  pounds  each  cornmeal 
and  wheat  bran.  One  pound  equals  .085 
pounds  protein,  and  .08  therms  energy. 
It  requires  one-half  more  of  this  feed  to 
supply  protein  than  is  demanded  in  some 
other  rations,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
not  economical. 

A  good  ration  comes  from  Missouri ; 
it  is  for  a  cow  giving  25  pounds  milk  a 
day,  and  advises  feeding  all  the  rough- 
age  they  will  eat  and  one  pound  of  grain 
per  day  for  each  three  pounds  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  Ten  pounds  clover  hay,  25  pounds 
silage,  four  pounds  corn  chops, and  four 
pounds  bran. 


Curing  Self-sucking  Cow. 

If  you  want  to  break  a  cow  from  milk¬ 
ing  herself  put  a  horse  bit  in  her  mouth  ; 
the  air  passing  through  the  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  mouth  spoils  the  suction.  It 
is  a  sure  cure;  then  the  cow  can  eat  all 
right  and  lick  her  coat;  the  other  “con¬ 
traptions”  stop  her  freedom  and  they 
never  do  well  with  them  and  cost  $2  or 
.$3  for  straps.  n.  B.  G. 

James  Island,  S.  C. 


Curing  Balky  Broncho. 

ON  page  1426  I.  II.  W..  New  Jersey, 
asks  advice  about  a  balky  broncho. 
Hitch  her  with  a  good  true  pulling 
steady  male  to  a  wagon  •  without  any 
load.  Take  half-inch  good  rope,  tie  loop 
in  one  end  of  this,  put  rope  around  the 
body  of  the  horse  just  back  of  the  back 
band  and  belly  band.  Then  tie  the  loose 
end  to  the  haine  or  shoot  tug  of  the  true 
horse.  When  he  starts  it  will  tighten 
the  rope  around  the  balky  horse  and  he 
will  step  up,  then  the  rope  will  loosen. 
He  will  soon  learn  to  do  this  and  no 
more  trouble.  Kindness  and  patience 
will  do  much  with  such  horses;  they  will 
go  usually  from  the  start.  With  this 
method,  kindness  I  would  emphasize,  and 
patience.  E.  T.  c. 

Howard,  S.  D. 


Foot-and-mouth  Disease. 

THE  foot  and  mouth  disease  now  so 
widespread  reminds  me  of  a  disease 
among  my  cows  several  years  ago. 
I  knew  nothing  about  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  but  as  a  precautionary 
measure  I  removed  the  sick  ones  and  kept 
them  isolated  from  the  well  ones.  Their 
symptoms  were  lameness,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  extreme,,  sore  mouth  with  great  dis¬ 
charge  of  saliva,  great  weakness  and  loss 
of  flesh.  One  got  so  low  that  she  could 
eat  nothing  except  grass,  which,  by  plac- 


IIorses  That  Eat  Boards— I  notice 
trouble  of  M.  E.  M.  I  have  found  that 
half  a  dozen  pieces  of  poplar,  say  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  any  length,  will 
cure  depraved  appetite.  One  horse  ate 
them  nearly  all  up  but  stopped  eating 
manger.  Lately  my  horse  began  eating 
stall  and  I  put  poplar  in,  and  he  has 
only  eaten  bark  but  was  stopped  eating 
manger.  c.  M.  G> 

Canadian  Horses. — From  Saskatoon, 
\\  estern  Canada  comes  the  following : 
TIon.  Martin  Burrell,  Dominion  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture,  states  that  7,500 
horses  have  already  been  purchased  in 
Canada  for  the  British  War  Office,  and 
that  in  the  near  future,  it  is  expected 
that  General  Benson,  the  purchasing 
agent,  will  resume  his  operations  in  this 
country  with  a  view  to  providing  for  a 
regular  weekly  shipment  of  from  700  to 
900  Canadian  horses.  In  addition,  the 
Canadian  Militia  authorities  are  likely 
to  require  from  6,000  to  7,000  horses  for 
Canadian  contingents.  ‘Under  those  cir- 
cumstances,’  the  Minister  adds,  ‘I  should 
imagine  that  all  the  available  horses  that 
are  broken,  sound  and  of  the  proper  type 
will  be  taken  from  Canada  before  very 
long.’  The  latter  possibility  is  viewed 
with  disquietitude  in  certain  quarters.  It 
is  feared  that  farmers  may  be  tempted 
by  the  generous  prices  offered  to  dispose 
of  too  much  of  their  horse-power  to  the 
detriment  of  their  farm  operations.  In 
answer  to  this,  however,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  cavalry  and  artillery  types 
required  do  not  embrace  heavy  work 
horses,  although  possibly  including  many 
of  the  general  purpose  animals  now  so 
deservedly  popular.” 

[  DAirt-Y  OATTI.E  1 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

offer  a  notably  well-bred  bull  of  Sayda 
and  Countess  Matilda  blood.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  cows  are  remarkably 
uniform  in  type,  and  have  demonstrated 
their  dairy  capacity  by  repeated  Register 
of  Merit  records  through  succeeding 
generations. 

He  is  ready  for  lieht  service,  solid  fawn  in 
color,  and  of  exceptional  promise  individually. 
He  is  by  Sayda’s  Heir  3d  74817,  sire  of  16 
Register  of  Merit  cows,  and  is  out  of  Valentine’s 
Countess  198028,  a  Register  of  Merit  Cow, 
granddaughter  of  the  first  cow  to  enter  the  Reg. 
ister  of  Merit,  and  dam  of  an  excellent  Register 
of  Merit  cow. 

ayer  &  McKinney, 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  PRODUCTION  ,1 SJfa 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  G03  Renshaw  Bldfl.,  Pittsburoh,  Pa 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  8ULL-KVAKS! 

ual,  W.  H.  WATCHERS,  Barueveld,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  youngbulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire,  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  vras  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Add  ress 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Waihingtoimlle,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


c 


O  Gr 


PHI  I  IF  PIIP^- the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood 

uULLIC  rUro  hounds.  NELSON’S.  Grove  City.  Pa. 

C^\  III  IT—  Registered  Bitches,  $15. 

V/  L-  L.  I  Cl  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.J. 

95  FinP  Hnllip  Pune- ’ran-  White  Collars,  Black 
£3  rine  UOIlie  flips  White  Collars.  Black  and 
Tan  markings.  Eligible  registration.  Write  infor¬ 
mation.  C-  L.  Rodman,  JR.  3,  ltaveuna,  Ohio 

Ah  A ivaiIaIa  for  a  Christmas  Gift,  pedi- 
Hll  Hll6Qal6  greed  pups  for  sale.  W.  A. 
i  i.  ,i.  Lowber,  Burlington,  N.J. 

/%  IRS- n  as  Billy  Briar,  18  months  old. 

#’*r**"*#/’*-*-  Eine  watch  dog.  thoroughly 
house  and  street  broken,  good  with  children.  Price 

$30.00.  lilt.  J.  F.  WAJKK,  CORINTH,  V.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  Sale-150  Cows  and  Yearling*-?  *  «SS*g: 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft? 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Ciiittenanoo,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CAIVES-Grnndsons  of 

"  King  Segis  Pontiac  and  Do  Kol  2d  s,  Butter  Boy 
3d.  For  further  particulars  and  prices,  inquire  of 

C.  O.  TRACY,  MASSKNA,  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS- Gr»"dsons  of  Admiral  Walker 

llULOl  un  DULLO  Pietoitje,  9  months  old,  nicely 
marked.  Price,  $75.  One  month  old  cnlf,  %  white. 
Price,  $30,  E.  E.  Stevens  &  Sons, [Wilson,  N.Y. 

READY  FOR  SERUICE-PRIC£S'  s^.ootosiso.oo 

ntHUl  run  dcnvibc  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Bost  blood  in  tlm  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

2  Registered  Heifer  Calves-|,rbe$ fn90rt 

akin,  light  colored,  $250.  50  high  grade  yearlings, 

$35  each,  registered  bulls,  $35  to  $100  each.  Grade 
hei.er  calves,  T4  Holstein,  SISeach,  express  paid  to 
your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  reasonable  prices,  no  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  this  Co,  Reagan  Bros,  Tully,  N.  Y, 

Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

7  be  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  good  one  is  more  than 
half.  Pot  us  supply  the  better  half  of  your  pure- 
bred  or  grade  herd.  Wo  have  ten  princely  individ¬ 
uals— 6  weeks  to  6  months  old — at  present  available 
tor  the  purpose  Prices,  $iiO  to  $350  according  to 
blood.  IJeifers  sold.  Inspection  invited. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Moliegnn  I.akc,  N.  Y. 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4?5  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  A  RO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiars  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.90  ibs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested ‘.yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Hoisteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
clams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 

WE  TUBERCULINS.  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopl.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5. 


DON’T  THE  CHANCES 

WITH  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 

Cortlaud  County  is  clean  and  hasn’t  had 
even  a  suspicious  ease.  Wo  furnish  certificate 
of  health  and  tuberculin  test.  300  high-grade 
Hoisteins  in  our  herd.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON 
Springdale  Farm,  .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

2T  HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Holstein-Friesian  hull  possesses  a  vig¬ 
orous  constitution,  superior,  we  believe,  to 
that  of  any  other  dairy  breed.  Hence  his 
value  for  grading  up  ordinary  herds.  A  Cor¬ 
nell  bulletin  describes  results  secured  iu 
grading  up  its  herd  of  twenty  cows.  The 
cow,  Freddie,  three-quarters  Holstein,  in 
forty-five  weeks  produced  11, (193 Vi  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  413  pounds  butter-fat,  or 
3.53  per  cent.  Ruby,  three-quarters  Hol¬ 
stein,  produced  in  forty-eight  weeks,  13,574 
pounds  of  milk,  contai  ing  430  pounds  of 
butter-fat,  or  3.17  per  cent.  This  stiows 
what  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  will  do. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE! 


— Throe  purebred 
Guernsey  Bull 

...  ,  , ,  „  Calves.  Two  to 

eight  months  old.  One  a  grandson  of  Imp.  Yeoman. 
8618.  A.  R.  Prices  and  description  on  application  to 

ARDMfiRE  FARM,  P.  0,  GLEN  SPEY,  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N  Y. 


You  will  succeed 
in  the 

DAIRY 
BUSINESS 

by  choosing  the  breed  which  produces  most 
economically  the  best  grade  of  dairy  products. 

Buy  GUERNSEYS  and  be  convinced 

Write  for  literature 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  Y  Peterboro,  N.  H- 
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PERCHERON  STALLIONS — Buy  from  farmers.  Our  ho  - 

by  is  quality.  S.  Schoonmaker,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlofield,  Ohio 

Great  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion“^1NOs|'! 

(856G9),  (84211).  Five  years  old.  Seal  brown'.  Weighs 
2200  lbs.  Imported  by  Dunhams  of  Illinois.  State  v 
•  flS a  aii?i?Pn58,  Powerful  but  gentle  and  a  sure  *:ett< 
viioO.  Will  also  sell  2  heavy  grad©  Percheron  mares* 
1  registered  mare  and  a  1900  lb.  gelding.  Come  ami 
see  them.  Moliegan  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  V. 

JACKS, SADDLERS 

jacks,  saddle’  stallions, 

AND  PERCHERQNS 

marcs.  Write  for  pictures  and  testimonials  describing 
your  wants.  Home-cured  blue  grass  seed. 

COOK  FAR  NTS,  Box  C,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 
Also  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  from  imported  sires. 

E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  New  York 


For  Sale 


— Fixtra  fine  lot  yearling  %  Dorset 
Ewes.  Bred  for  early  lambs, 

TRIANGLE  FARMS.  Rock  Stream.  N  Y 


EWFS  FflR  Qfl|  C— 30  Shropshire  and  20  South- 
■**"  »*HLL  downs,  now  being  bred  10 

the  very  best  Imported  rams,  in  lots  to  suit,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  J.  (J.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  V. 

High  Class  Hampshire  Bred  Ewes  ^  1ramI 

at  bargain  prices.  Huy  before  they  go  into  winter 
quarters.  HASLETT  BROS..  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


SWIWE 


DUROG - NIGF  PlfiS-tfepair.  Pedigreed  Write 

uunuu  nlul:  rlU0  S.  A.  WEARS,  DeGrafl,  Ohio 

UUROCS— ALL  AGES,  BOTH  SEXES 
*■  ORCHARD  NOOK  FARM,  C.  M.  Palmer,  Valatie,  New  York 

CIIELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

,  P'es  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boat  . 
Best  ot  breeding.  C.  E.  BAKNE8.  Oxford,  N.  5. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWIN  J 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  15. 
F.  D,  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

DEDIGREE  CHESTER  WHITES— Fall  boars 
and  sows;  special  prices.  SCOTT,  Stone  Ridije,  N  Y. 

FOR  SAI  F— Purebred  Chester  White  pig-, 
*  yrv  ,0  to  15  weeks  $I0  an(f„- 

oach.  registered.  A.  J.  LAM,  Oriskany,  N.  Y . 

O  I  r’q-Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 
*  .  Pairs  no  akin.  Prices  l  ight.  Pedigrees 

Free.  KETNEU  FARMS.  BALTIMORE,  O. 

0  1  I*  Uf  HBTCC-Sow  only  for  sale, 
■  ■  ■  Va  Viflllfcw  from  matured  register 
.  ed  stock.  WAYSIDE 

FARM.  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  I  . 
A  age,  (Owner),  6a  Cortlandt  St..  N.  Y.  City 

rurcuiocc -Overstocked.  Must  sell  to 

make  room.  One  Reg.  2- 
„-n  „  year  old  sow  bred  Nov.  3. 

$.)U.  Plenty  of  other  stock  best  of  breeding.  Write 

your  wants.  G,  E.  SMITH,  CASTILE,  N.  Y . 

0. 1.  C.^s— Chester  Whites 

Typo,  quality,  brooding  and  health.  Summer  and 
feall  pigs  from  largo  sows  and  boars,  prolific  ami 
healthy.  Registered  in  Chester  White  or  <).  I  < 
Record ,  free  Two  months  old  pigs,  $10  each ;  pairs, 
$18:  trios,  $25.  Ready  to  ship. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Belivaie,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 


Now  ready  for  Shipment: 

100  Kexlatcred  Chester 
White  Pigs,  Including  a 
full  line  10  weeks  old,  that 
can  be  mated  In  pair*  and 
trios  not  akin;  alaua  line 
h«t  3  to  4,  -1  to  S  and  5  to  6 
months  old.  Write  for  prices 

EDWARD  WALTER,  0EPT.  R. 

For  Sale-Registered  Berkshires 

a  1  ages,  at  ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS  Prices  reason - 
able,  w  rite  or  come  and  see.  H.  L.  brown,  Waterport,  n  r 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C,  &  H.  It.  HAKPKNDING.  Dundee,  N.  Y 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs  Che  a  ea  i1  t  l  v  : 

Jong-bodied,  up-and-coming,  choice  pigs  Quality 
breeding.  Farrowed  August  13th.  $12.0(1  each  for 
puck  sale.  OLD  LANDING  FARMS,  Millsboro,  Delaware 

BERKSHIRES 

We  have  the  large,  thrifty  kind,  with  lots  of  type, 
quality  and  breeding.  Write  for  prices  and  de¬ 
scriptions^  TOMPKINS  FARM,  Lansdale,  Pa 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service  ;  can  make 
immediate  shioment. 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


Last  week  we  sent  out  over  150  Dolls  as  rewards  for 
securing  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER.  In  addition  to  the  dolls  we  have  over 
250  useful  articles,  including  145  books  on  different  subjects 
listed  in  our  Reward  List.  Send  for  it.  Postal  will  do.  De¬ 
partment  “M,”  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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COMMON  SENSE  COW  FEEDING. 

[The  following  sensible  advice  is 
taken  from  an  address  by  Dean  II.  E. 
Cook  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School. 
His  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the 
north  country,  but  the  advice  is  useful 
to  all  our  Eastern  dairymen.  1 

IIome-Grown  Grain. — Not  every  far¬ 
mer  takes  kindly  to  an  increase  preferring 
to  do  what  they  can  themselves  and  let 
the  rest  go  undone.  There  seems,  how¬ 
ever.  no  easy  way  to  cut  off  the  grain  bill. 
If  our  farms  were  up  to  the  limit  of  pro 
duetion  the  situation  would  be  different, 
but  they  are  not,  and  some  of  the  waste 
land,  coupled  with  a  small  increase  in 
yield  per  acre,  would  produce  all  the 
grain  feed  we  require.  If  we  feed  our 
cows  an  average  of  10  pounds  of  grain  a 
day  for  the  year,  eight  pounds  of  it  can 
safely  be  from  a  mixture  of  barley  and 
oats,  home  grown,  and  the  remainder  of 
some  highly  nitrogenous  concentrate. 
This  eight  pounds  a  day  equals  2,0*20 
pounds  for  the  year.  As  good  whole¬ 
some  care  will  give  a  per  acre  yield  of 
1.500  pounds  of  grain,  this  could  doubt¬ 
less  be  grown  on  two  acres.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  cows  per  farm  is  about 
20 — result,  40  acres  of  oats  and  barley. 
These  figures  of  grain  fed  are  probably 
considerably  higher  than  an  average,  and 
would  no  doubt  cover  all  the  grain  fed 
to  young  stock  and  horses,  not  an  im¬ 
possibility  by  any  means. 

Cost  of  Grain. — This  grain  can  be 
grown  for  a  cash  outlay  of  20  cents  per 
bushel,  and  have  the  straw  gratis.  Oat 
straw  is  fairly  good  cow  feed,  if  fed  in 
small  quantities,  say  four  pounds  per 
day  per  cow,  together  with  ripe  corn 
silage  and  clover  hay,  or  more  may  be 
fed,  letting  the  stock  sort  it  over,  and 
the  refuse  used  for  bedding.  The  oat 
straw  feed  can  be  fed  at  a  greater  profit 
if  the  Timothy  hay  is  sold  ;  the  market 
is  always  good  for  this  product,  and  the 
cash  returns  from  this  thus  made  large 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  small 
amount  of  nitrogenous  feeds  used  to  bal¬ 
ance  this  home  grown  ration.  The  figures 
are  two  pounds  per  day  per  cow  at  $34 
per  ton  ;  for  a  20-cow  dairy,  730  pounds 
per  cow,  14,000  pounds  total,  costing 
$248.20.  At  $12  per  ton  the  farm  would 
have  to  sell  20.7  tons  of  Timothy  hay  to 
pay  the  bill. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats. — Does  this 
plan  disagree  with  our  teaching  that  corn 
and  oats  were  not  a  good  feed?  No,  the 
old  method  of  feeding  corn  and  oats  and 
Timothy  hay  was  not  sound.  The  ra¬ 
tion  was  wide,  and  did  not  maintain  a 
normal  condition  of  the  bowels.  Ripe 
cornstalks  and  ears  in  a  succulent  condi¬ 
tion  from  the  silo  and  clover  hay  will  keep 
the  animal  normal.  Oats  and  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  oil  or  cotton-seed  meal  or  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  depending  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal,  her  period  of  gestation,  and  cost  of 
these  feeds,  will  make  a  very  good  bal¬ 
ance.  Does  this  mean  if  we  do  not  grow 
the  oats  that  we  should  buy  them?  No, 

I  would  not  buy  oats  to  feed  dairy  cows; 
a  combination  of  mill  feeds  will  be  cheap¬ 
er.  We  can,  however,  grow  the  oats  at 
a  profit,  but  we  cannot  grow  the  mill 
feeds.  Then  why  not  sell  the  oats  and 
buy  the  mill  feeds?  No  objection  if  the 
farmer  is  a  good  buyer  and  seller.  The 
chances  are,  however,  against  the  change. 
He  will  probably  sell  the  oats  at  a  low 
wholesale  price  and  buy  the  mill  feeds 
back  at  a  retail  price,  paying  the  dealer 
a  good  commission  on  both  ends  of  the 
trade.  Let  us  therefore  begin  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  developing  our  own  feed  stuffs 
along  the  lines  mentioned,  save  to  our 
north  country  the  great  drain  now  going 
on  for  Western  feeds,  improve  our  soils 
at  the  same  time,  and  increase  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  Timothy  hay,  which  we  can  sell 
to  the  city  markets,  and  not  decrease  our  j 
total  milk  production  by  a  single  pound.  | 

Changes  in  Practice. — Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Eastern  States  need  particu¬ 
larly  to  emphasize  at  this  time  some 
very  old-fashioned  things ;  namely,  more 
ripe  corn  silage,  more  clover  hay  and 
more  oats  and  barley  grain  mixed.  We 
have  departed  from  the  ways  of  our  fa¬ 
thers  who  had  no  thought  of  going  South  ; 
or  West  for  their  seed  corn.  They  raised,  J 
to  be  sure,  only  a  small  acreage,  one,  two 
or  three  acres,  but  the  crop  was  care-  j 
fully  tended.  The  land  was  most  thor-  | 
oughly  plowed  and  fitted,  and  very  often  j 
it  was  Summer-fallowed  the  year  pre-  j 
vious  to  planting.  The  best  manure  j 
was  saved  and  the  corn  manured  in  the. 


hill.  In  order  to  insure  a  good  stand  the 
seed  had  been  carefully  selected  in  the 
Fall,  nicely  braided  into  “traces”  and 
hung  away  to  dry.  Did  it  grow?  Why 
of  course  it  grew  and  ripened.  We  haire 
now  learned  of  better  methods  of  corn 
culture,  but  we  do  not  all  practice  them; 
at  any  rate  the  introduction  of  the  silo, 
valuable  as  it  is,  has  demoralized  corn 
growing  in  the  North.  The  old  home¬ 
grown  seed  has  largely  and  in  many 
places  wholly  disappeared.  Wo  go  to  a 
hardware  store  or  a  seed  house  some¬ 
where  and  buy  our  seed.  We  have  lost 
our  knowledge  of  varieties  to  a  point 
where  the  most  flagrant  imposition  is 
practiced ;  varieties  that  are  popular  and 
valuable  maybe,  somewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  exploited  by  good  talkers  with 
the  result  that  we  grow  cornstalks,  if  we 
grow  anything,  but  very  little  corn.  The 
crop  is  hard  to  handle  after  we  get  it 
housed,  the  value  is  uncertain. 

Improving  Varieties  and  Tillage. — 
Our  only  hope  lies  in  the  return  to  the 
days  of  our  fathers  and  the  growing 
only  of  such  varieties  as  we  can  ripen 
on  our  farms.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10  we 
shall  find  ourselves  growing  the  flint 
corns.  Occasionally  a  farmer  with  a 
warm  soil  and  much  skill  and  painstak¬ 
ing  care,  will  successfully  grow  and  ma¬ 
ture  some  if  the  small  early  dents,  but 
he  will  probably  not  materially  increase 
the  total  digestible  dry  matter  from  an 
acre.  The  length  of  a  stalk  by  no  means 
determines  its  value;  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  value  is  found  in  the  ear.  and 
it  is  concentrated  feed  we  need,  and  not 
coarse  bulk.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
a  wholesome  thing  to  combine  the  home¬ 
grown  seed  and  the  good  tilth  of  our 
fathers  with  our  present  increased  acre¬ 
age,  and  the  silo,  eliminating  the  hill 
manuring  and  hilling,  broadcasting  all 
manures  and  fertilizers  and  giving  level 
culture.  Such  practice  would  solve  the 
corn  problem  and  very  materially  lessen 
the  grain  feed  bill.  Our  next  problem  is 
to  insure  a  crop  of  clover.  Our  losses  in 
clover  growing  are  enormous.  The  chief 
cause  is  lack  of  available  fertility,  which 
will  be  largely  supplied  by  the  extra  fer¬ 
tility  required  the  year  before,  if  we  put 
on  enough  thoroughly  to  ripen  our  corn. 
We  should  sow  not  to  exceed  1%  bush¬ 
els  of  grain  per  acre  when  seeding  with 
clover,  using  always  a  grain  drill,  fertil¬ 
izing  with  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  mixture  of  1,500  pounds  of  acid  rock 
and  500  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash ; 
and  then  if  the  weather  is  exceedingly 
dry,  cut  the  grain  before  ripening  and 
cure  it  for  hay,  thereby  giving  the  clover 
plants  full  possession  of  the  fertility  and 
water  supply. 


Shoe  Boil. — I  note  your  article  on 
page  1420  on  the  treatment  for  a  shoe 
boil.  While  I  do  not  question  that  it  is 
a  cure,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  it 
may  be  cured  with  milder  treatment. 
First  procure  a  shoe-boil  pad  which  goes 
on  the  ankle  and  prevents  the  foot  from 
touching  the  boil.  Rathe  the  part  with 
hot  water  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
After  bathing  apply  freely  camphorated 
oil.  If  far  advanced  this  will  bring  it  to 
a  head,  and  it  often  breaks  of  itself.  If 
not  a  small  cut  at  the  softest  place  \.,11 
let  the  gathering  out.  Syringe  out  well 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  collodion. 
This  treatment  is  simple,  and  I  have  had 
success  on  horses  I  have  owned.  H.  L. 


It's  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


tools. 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
_  ing  cut  out. 

In  one  operation  the  tool  6hown  below  will  open  its  own 
furrow,  sow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  three  min¬ 
utes’  change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti¬ 
vator  that  can’t  Be  beaten.  38  combinations 
at  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting  ; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
“  Gardening  With  Modern  Tools.” 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 

Box  212 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


DIRIGO  SILOS- 

are  qualily  silos — highest  grade  lumber  - 
air  tight,  continuous  doors  the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors— best  construction 
and  workmanship — genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative  last  longer  perfect  ensilage — 
easv  to  erect— no  agents  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

Send  for  catalog  and  price  list  of 
DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 
Special  discount  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN,  MAINE 


t 


COMBINATION  SANITARY 

MILK  PAIL  |v 
AND  STOOL  /  Jtli 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

with  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  is  positively  the  best  1 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end¬ 
less  apron,  positive  force  feed,  double  | 
chain  drive.  Just  ask  for  my  book,  “A  ; 
Streak  of  Gold,”  FREE,  and  I  will  tell  1 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
of  your  manure  products. 


I  Mew  „/ 
'Sanitary  Cream 
|  Separator 


( Patented ) 


Jr  Just  what 
f  every  milkman 
«  R  has  been  look- 

'  jfil  f°r— The  best, 

_ jJK  most  practical, 

most  sanitary  and 
most  convenient  milk  pail  yet  devised. 
Keeps  milk  absolutely  free  from  flies, 
dirt,  dust  and  stable  odors,  yet  it  is 
simple  and  easily  cleansed. 

Pail  is  entirely  closed  and  milk  is 
strained  as  it  passes  from  funnel 
into  pail.  Indispensable  where 
one  or  more  cows  are  kept.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  full 
information. 

Indiana  Board  and  Filler  Company 

Department  1  Decatur,  Indiana 


Spreaders  W up’. ^Tuser 
for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  even 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let  | 
you  be  the  judge.  Built  up  to  a  high  ■ 
standard  and  not  down  to  a  M 

price.  Ti  ml  'll  mill  mil  innl  _ 
over  every  factory  in  the  world 
and  you  can’t  find  its  superior  at 
any  price.  It’s  the  most  sanitary.most  ^ 
scientific,  cleanest  skimmer,  the  most  I 
beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  havexflHSS 
A  postal  gets  our 


$42.50 

IO-year 
Guar- 
-  antee. 
500 
Lbs. 
Cap. 


seen  them  all.  .  _______ 

big  free  Separator  catalog  and  1915  slid¬ 
ing  scale, profit-sharing  price  schedule. 

CALLOWAY  MASTERPIECE  BIG 

C  Positively  supreme  in  power,  sim- 
plicity  and  design.  All  our  years 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  it.  A  Ji 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life 
and  satisfaction  to  engine  users 
are  built  into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfected  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en¬ 
gine  not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  boforo  you 
$98  75  if  buy.  Get  my  froo  engino  book  be- 

:  you  buy  on  en- 


Pcpfectly  Alr-tigFat 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Qualify.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


And  Keen-sighted  Dairymen 
Follow  His  Example 

HARDER  SII.OS  are  used  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  many  State  Governments  and 
are  recommended  by  dairy  authorities  every¬ 
where.  Why? 

1.  Because  Harder  air-tight,  non-conducting  walls 
are  a  positive  assurance  of  sweeter  silage  Sweeter 
silage  means  more  milk  and  greater  profits. 

2.  Because  the  Harder  Door  System  makes  this 
the  most  easily  and  safely  operated  silo  in  the 
world.  No  spoiled  silage,  no  sticking  doors,  no 
danger  of  fall  or  accident,  with  costly  damage  suit. 

3.  Because  the  Harder  Spline-dowel 
System  and  the  Harder  Anchor  Sys-  jfc-yt. 
tern  make  it  solid  as  an  oak — 
no  leaning  or  swaying — abso-  A  /  \  YX 

lutely  storm-proof. 

For  16  years  the  Harder  Silo  (RjiTT i  M u 
has  been  the  |j«|4j_14p===Yir 

Cheapest  and  Best  plkES 

The  Harder  gets  the  most  out  llT  if 

of  your  corn  crop.  It  means  Rmi,/ 
healthier  cows.  It  is  easiest  and  [®|J]TQ_r 
cheapest  to  put  up,  and  most  iljfll I  j iX-J, 

economical  to  manage.  It  is  the  fi  - 

most  durable.  No  tile  or  con-  |®|i Irp— T 

Crete  silo  can  show  an  equal  IBj i I fr  — 
record  for  durability. 

Write  for  free  catalog, also  for 
the  interesting  story  of  “Silas  ~ ~ ~ 7 

Low,”  which  tells  of  the  dis-  lUjjH 
tinctive  Harder  features.  !fj§TTnr^^Tr ' 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.  ,  1  L 

Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


No  waste  from  leakage  or  evaporation 
as  Inother kinds.  Youkeepallyour en¬ 
silage  sweet  and  fresh  when  you  use  a 

QACC  In-de-str-uct-o 
llvfOU  Galvanized  Metal  Silo 

Can’t  blow  down,  buckle,  twist  or  col¬ 
lapse.  Stands  rigid  even  when  empty. 
Fire-proof.  No  painting  or  repairs. 
Easily  erected.  No  spoiled  ensilage 
near  wall.  Guaranteed  against  silage 
acid.  We  also  make  the  Boss  Wood 
rSllo.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  313  Springfield,  Ohio.. 


^  TMENPAV.  i 

TXXdE  SIXiO 


Chain  of  Ivons;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduces  freight  cost:  fire  and  frost -proof;  weight 
anchors  itself;  ample  hoopage  galvanized;  priced  at 
your  town;  5  year  guaranty;  free  sample. 

Kalamazoo  Taok  &  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WreirSnow  jjes  ])eep 


the  unfailing  Unadilla  Silo  provides  the  nourish¬ 
ing,  succulent  green  fodder  necessary  for  greatest 
production  when  dairy  products  bring  best  prices. 
Most  reliable,  durable  and  convenient  silo  made. 
Liberal  discount  on  orders  placed  now.  Write 
today  for  descriptive  catalogue,  free  wall  calendar, 
prices  and  terms.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER  LyVIHtI 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


H  |||||i|p  MMr  Price ,  On  Trial,  Guarantee, 

W  Reliability  and  Protection  are  feat-  ■jijfi 

ures  which  make  the  American  Cream  Separator  lU’J 
stand  supreme  in  its  field  today.  $15.95  buys 
a  new  easy  running,  perfect  skimming  separator  that  skims  warm  or  III 
cold  milk  and  makes  heavy  or  light  cream.  Sanitary  "marvel”  bowl,  |  "• 
easily  cleaned.  Thoroughly  protected  gears.  Picture  illustrates  our  f  js&jj 

machines!  20  Year  Guarantee  fe n Sm  e a  igM 

company.  Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Whether 

your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  for  catalog  at  once.  Address  IBBlBlMaw* 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  2075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y, 
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Breeders  and  Dairymen  Meet. 
Part  I. 


AN  ALTERED 
nual  meeting 
State  Dairymens’ 


EVENT.— The  an- 
of  the  New  York 
and  Breeders’  As- 


had  to  be  can- 
officers  could  do 
program  of  ad- 


sociations  was  held  at  Rochester,  Dec. 
15-17,  under  most  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances.  Plans  for  the  most  extensive 
cattle  and  dairy  exhibit  ever  held  in  the 
Eastern  States  had  been  made.  After  all 
preparations  had  been  made,  .because  of 
the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
the  great  exhibit  to  be  placed  at  Expo¬ 
sition  Park,  Rochester, 
celled,  and  the  best  the 

was  to  carry  out  the 

dresses  and  discussions  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester.  For  the 
above  reasons  the  attendance  was  con¬ 
siderably  less.  Some  of  the  sessions 
were  fairly  well  attended,  but  more  in 
evidence  were  the  men  who  represent 

schools,  institutions,  creameries,  and 
dairy  supplies.  The  average  dairymen 
who  milk  cows  and  are  working  out  their 
problems  with  small  capital,  were  not  the 
larger  part  of  the  audience,  and  the  writ¬ 
er  wonders  just  how  much  benefit  the 
average  dairyman  is  getting  from  the 
meetings,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
by  its  unconscious  influence.  Most  of 

the  old  officers  in  both  associations  were 
re-elected.  E.  C.  Elwood  remains  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymens’  Association.  W. 
E.  Griffith,  secretary,  and  R.  R.  Kirk¬ 
land,  treasurer.  Some  of  the  best  things 
said  at  the  meeting  were  at  the  banquet 
Wednesday  evening.  There  was  sufficient 
feasting  and  entertainment,  for  those  who 
desire  them,  but  the  toasts  that  touch  the 
great  issues  of  life  made  it  worth  while 
to  attend. 

The  Resolutions. — Part  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  in  brief,  are  as  follows:  Re¬ 
solved,  That  the  attendance  of  young 
men  at  the  meeting  be  encouraged.  Sec¬ 
ond,  That  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms 
is  inadequate  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  Legislature 
pass  a  law  to  provide  needed  funds. 
Third,  That  this  association  request  an 
amendment  to  the  full  crew  law  of  the 
United  States,  to  give  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commissioners  power  to  amend  this 
law  so  that  the  railroad  companies  can 
run  the  railroads  economically.  Fourth, 
Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  Cal¬ 
vin  .T.  Huson.  as  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  calls  for  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Jordan  recommended  that  a 
review  of  the  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymens’  Association  be  sent  to 
Granges  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  membership  of,  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Sanitary  Milk  Code,  which  is 
now  being  much  criticized  is  of  special 
interest  to  New  York  milk  dealers.  Dr. 
Lindsley  E.  Williams,  Deputy  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  gave 
a  timely  address  on  this  subject.  He  said 
some  diseases  have  been  definitely  traced 
to  bacteria  transmitted  by  the  milk  used 
as  food.  The  protection  of  the  consumer, 
the  dealer  and  the  producer,  is  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  sanitary  regulations.  The  con¬ 
sumer  presumes  that  the  milk  is  a  pure 
safe  food,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection  by  law,  and  the  consumer  should 
get  what  he  pays  for — a  certain  amount 
of  butter-fat  in  milk,  which  is  safe  and 
clean,  and  will  not  cause  bacterial  dis¬ 
eases.  The  man  who  produces  good  milk 
is  entitled  to  receive  its  value.  The  new 
sanitary  code  requires  a  permit  by  a 
health  officer  for  dealers.  The  health 
officer  must  score  the  stables  of  those  to 
whom  lie  issues  a  permit.  The  farm  must 
be  reinspected  before  the  permit  is  renew¬ 
ed,  and  the  renewal  expires  in  one  year. 
The  code  does  not  require  that  all  milk 
should  bo  bottled.  The  code  requires  that 
stables  and  utensils  be  kept  in  a  cleanly 
condition.  Grade  C  milk  is  where  the  score 
of  the  stable  is  not  less  than  40.  This  is 
open  to  nearly  all  dairymen  with  but 
little  expense.  Scoring  i»  done  by  the 
score  card  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Utensils  are  given 
a  score  and  a  large  one  is  given  for  using 
the  small-top  milk  pails.  The  largest 
number  of  points  which  are  six,  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  washing  the  udders.  Cooling 
the  milk  gives  the  next  largest  score. 
With  grade  B,  pasteurized,  the  scoring 
is  55  points.  Only  grade  A  must  be 
pasteurized  and  bottled.  Before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enforce  the  code,  all  persons  should 
be  given  a  reasonable  time. 

Definition  of  Dealers. — We  mean 
by  dealers  those  who  occupy  a  milk  route 
and  sell  from  their  own  containers.  The 
man  is  not  a  dealer  who  produces  milk 
for  himself  and  sells  the  surplus  to  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  labeling  with  a  tag  is  not  a 
hardship;  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
»rint  on  the  Jabel  the  name  of  the  farm 
ml  grade  of  the  milk.  I  may  add  that 
bade  B  requires  a  physical  examination 
f . cattle.  In  answer  to  a  question  Mr. 

•  illiams  said  that  there  were  no  regula- 
jons  as  to  how  many  cows  constitute  a 
'aler.  The  man  is  not  classed  as  a 
aler  who  sells  milk  to  his  neighbors 
ho  come  after  milk  with  their  own  con- 
ainers. 

Making  High-Grade  Milk. — The  fol- 
>wing  selections  are  taken  from  the  ad- 
ress  on  “Difficulties  in  Making  Iligh- 
vade  Milk,”  by  Dr.  John  R.  Williams,  of 
•ochester.  The  ideals  of  high-grade  milk 

safety,  good  flavor,  quality,  and  clean¬ 
ness.  The  prevention  of  disease  in  the 
airy  herd  is  of  greatest  importance,  as 


it  is  difficult  and  costly  to  trace  out  such 
cows.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  largely  up 
to  the  social  conscience  of  the  producer. 
We  know  that  many  epidemic  diseases 
are  caused  by  the  milk  supply.  Methods 
of  making  high  grade  that  is  profitable 
to  make,  are,  first,  to  keep  records  of  the 
cattle,  for  a  good  herd  must  be  had,  and 
records  only  determine  those  that  make 
a  profit.  In  making  high-grade  milk  bac- 
teria  content  is  of  great  importance.  The 
bacteria  are  kept  down  by  low  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  milk  and  consumers  should 
have  means  of  keeping  milk  at  a  low 
temperature.  Lack  of  this  is  more  often 
the  cause  of  poor  milk  than  bad  methods 
on  the  farm.  Lack  of  sterilization  is  an¬ 
other  cause.  Those  who  attempt  to 
make  high-grade  milk  should  have  a  ster¬ 
ilizing  apparatus.  The  most  durable  in¬ 
sulating  agents  for  high  temperatures  in 
constructing  sterilizers  is  brick  walls, 
next  conci'ete,  then  tile,  magnesia  slab, 
and  cork  slab.  The  temperature  of  210 
I',  should  be  obtained  for  one-half  hour. 
The  next  important  step  in  making  good 
milk  is  preparing  cows  for  milking.  The 
most  effective  way  is  brushing  short- 
clipped  cows,  then  washing  each  cow  in 
separate  water.  Carbolic  solution  geno¬ 
cide  seems  to  have  been  useful  in  wash¬ 
ing  udders.  Producers  of  high-grade  milk 
should  form  associations  and  co-operate 
with  each  other  and  study  methods  of 
making  and  marketing  it,  and  should  keep 
in  mind  that  it  cannot  profitably  be  made 
from  low-producing  scruD  cattle. 

Butter  Questions. — In  the  discussion 
on  butter  questions  Mr.  Frink  said  that 
at  the  State  Fair  the  butter  ran  quite 
uniform  in  grades  but  many  of  the  pack¬ 
ages  were  not  well  filled  out  and  finished. 
Because  of  such  deficiencies,  cuts  had  to 
bo  made  on  good  butter.  Mr.  John  Smith 
said  conditions  have  changed  in  20  years. 
The  study  of  the  patrons  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  creainerymen.  They  must 
be  in  sympathy  with  patrons  and  their 
relation  to  them  must  be  educational  and 
helpful.  If  poor  milk  comes  from  the 
farm  go  and  talk  the  matter  over  in  a 
friendly  way.  This  is  the  way  to  obtain 
better  milk. 

Scoring  Ciieese. — Another  matter 
taken  up  was  defects  in  scoring  cheese 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Mr.  Fisk 
said  that  low  scoring  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  the  cheese  boxes  in  shipment 
and  the  cheeses  arriving  dirty.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  packages 
are  sound  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
them  in  a  burlap  sack.  The  cheese  judge 
should  be  a  broad-minded  man  who  will 
not  be  governed  by  personal  taste,  and  he 
should  he  familiar  with  the  market  as 
well.  He  should  judge  by  the  score  card. 
It  is  easy  to  get  full  score  in  the ’finish 
of  cheese,  as  all  such  defects  are  not  a 
matter  of  manufacture,  but  of  bandages, 
cleanliness,  etc.  Color  is  also  under  the 
control  of  the  maker.  There  is  no  stan¬ 
dard  of  colors,  but  one  must  color  to  suit 
the  market.  One  should  receive  a  perfect 
score  on  colors.  Body  and  texture  are 
largely  influenced  by  the  quality  of  milk, 
and  these  are  not  so  well  controlled  by 
the  cheese  makers.  Moisture  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  maker  must  be 
governed  by  smell  and  feeling  and  re¬ 
quires  expert  science,  w.  h.  jenicins. 


Look  For  The 
f  Leaf  Clover 


_  Yes,  look  for  the  4-Leaf  Clover— not  in  the  fields,  but  in 

your  feed  dealer’s  store.  To  find  the  sack  that  contains  the  sign  of  the 
4-Leaf  Clover  is  good  luck— to  buy  that  sack  and  use  the  feed  is  a  sign 
,  of  good judgment.  It  represents  a  big  saving  of  Dairy  Feed  cost.  Why 
pay  $32,00  Per  ton  for  a  ration  when  you  can  get  the  same  results  in 

CVPVEJ 

DAIRY?  FEED 

at  $3.00  per  ton  less  ?  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  is  the  most  popular  Dairy  Feed  in  the 
Eastern  States  today,  because  it  produces  profit.  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  can  either 
be  fed  straight  or  used  as  a  substitute  for  Bran  and  Mill  Feeds.  Should  you  require 
a  high  protein  ration,  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  should  be  used  as  the  foundation  for 
your  mixture.  It  is  palatable,  easily  digested — cows  eat  it  with  a  relish — lick  it  up 
cjean— n°  w^te.  Investigate!  Make  inquiries  about  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed. 
You  11  find  tliat  successful  dairymen  use  it — that  there’s  a  close  tie  between 
r lov®r  L.eaf  Dai’ry  h eed  and  the  profitable  dairy.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Clover 
Leaf  Dairy  Feed.  If  he  doesn't  sell  it  write  us,  and 


“Why  is  dinner  not  ready,  Bridget? 
Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  cook  it  in  the  gas 
stove?”  “Yes.  mum,  but  the  gas  stove 
went  out.”  “Why  didn’t  you  light  it 
again?”  “I  couldn’t,  mum.  It  went  out 
through  the  roof  !” — Boston  Globe. 


ASK  FOR  THIS 
FARM  RECORD  BOOK 


FREE 


DAIRY,  __ 

MANUFACTURED  BY  ' 

iCtovER  Leaf  ‘Milling  Co. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y.  " 


we’ll  gladly  send  you  a  copy  if  you  mention  your  feed  dealer’s 
j  name.  This  book  enables  you  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
stock  and  crops— shows  you  at  a  glance  where  you  are 
making  money  and  where  losing.  We  have  a  free  copy  fir 
you  if  you  mention  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 

not  only  for  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed,  but 
for  Clover  Leaf  Calf  Meal.  Clover  Leaf 
Horse  Feed  and  Peerless  Horse  Feed.  All 
are  profit  producers  that  you  can’t  afford 
to  be  without.  Name  of  nearest  distri¬ 
butor  furnished  upon  request. 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO. 

301  Cloverdale  Rd.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


■'A 

»)£> 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

Send  Today 

Agents 

Wanted 

Mineral  Heave 


MINERAL;;5 

HEAVE  years 

.COMPOUND 


over 
50 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  givo 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

SI  Package  sufficient  MTO 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

_  Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  five.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


101  ACRES 


level  land;  two  basement 
barns,  large  one  keeps  25 
cows  and  4  horses.  In¬ 
cluded  in  price  is  pair  4-year-old  colts,  weight  2.K4I), 
mower,  rake,  grain  drill,  other  tools.  All  for  $2.9011: 
$1,500  cash.  Cuts  50  tons  hay.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


fiANVAS  P.fiVFRS~10‘oz-  canvas  wagon  cover  7 1,  x 
uh ii  f  h o  UU  I  CnO  12  with  brass  grommets.  $5.50 

prepaid.  Waterproof  covers  all  sizes.  Write  for 
samples,  W.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Farmn  in  Df>lawaro-A,l  sizes,  productive 

rarms  in  i^eiaware  soU?  Kenial  ciilllute> 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  DOVER,  DELAWARE 

M EVV  .JERSEY  GARDEN,  FRUIT,  STOCK, 
»  POULTRY  FARMS.  We  handle  the  best! 
A.  WAURISN  DRii.sSKli,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


PERMANENT  SALESMAN  wj*nted  to  represent  man 

i  LiuiiHlu.il  I  OHLLOmHn  uf!lcturer  of  high-grade 
veterinary  remedy.  Selling  to  dealers  ouly.  No  Can¬ 
vassing.  Will  do  effective  local  advertising.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory  given.  Good  profit  to  dealers.  Only  a 
hustler  wanted.  No  investment  necessary,  tint  bond 
may  lie  required.  For  details  address,  OUERON  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  COMPANY,  Box  E,  308  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Buckwheat  Flounce?1  iy 

est  Quality.  $3.25  per  100  lbs..  F.  O.  B.,  Catskill. 

N  Y.  CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS,  R  E  D.  No  I,  Freehold,  N.y! 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
IL.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


I  Want  You  To  Know 
The  Value  of  SAL-VET 


4 


I  want  you  to  feed  it  at  my  risk — I  want  to  prove 

to  you  on  your  own  farm  th~t  SAL-VET  will  rid  your  stock 
of  worms — put  them  in  healthy  condition — easier  to  keep  on 
no  more  feed — more  profitable  in  every 
way,  and  less  liable  to  disease.  I  don’t 

Tho  Great  LIVE  STOGK  Conditioner 

is  the  medicated  salt  which  contains  no  anti¬ 
mony;  _  is  fed  without  trouble;  no  dosing  or 

drenching.  All  animals  need  it— take  to  it  readily— and  so  doc-  pwll„UIC  „ 

tor  themselves.  You  will  find  animals  that  you  do  not  suspect  of  |  ter  shape  to  resist  disease. 


want  you  to  send  me  a  penny  m  advance— just  1 

mail  the  coupon.  I’ll  ship  the  SAL  VET  just  as  agreed—  J 
no  money  down— let  you  feed  it  60  days— and  if  it  does 

t  do  what  I  claim,  then  I’ll  cancel  the  F'd 


charge.  Is  not  this  a  fair,  open  offer?  A 

cr 

&  & 

having  worms,  just  full  of  them.  Stock  ♦  Jr  <yV’40<> 
-.  . ,  ,  fed  on  SAL-VET  grow  thrifty  and  A. 4 A  V 

profitable,  do  better,  act  better,  and  are  in  bet-  -* 


The  Great  WORM  Destroyer  ♦ 


I  enclose  check  In  payment  of  the  SAL- VET  sent 
recently.  Four  times  this  sum  would  not  begin 
to  Pay  for  the  benefit  I  derived  from  feeding  SAL- 
VET.  —  W.  H.  WALLACE,  Frank  town,  Va. 


**I  nm  feeding  SAL-  VET  to  750  lambs  and  about  100  hogs. 

During  this  time  there  has  been  no  sickness  whatever  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

amonf  this  Block.  1 [consider  SAL-VET  cheap  lusur-  1  cd  my  stock-  urS’ bc-tteT’tSa  ri“ver“  before 
anco.  —  IHOS.  J.  LILLY,  Wheeling,  Mo.  1  —ALBERT  MEANS,  WALTHILL,  Nebr. 


’’SAL-VET  ia ;  certainly  a  great  medicine.  I  have 
been  feeding  it  all  winter  so  far;  since  I  start- 


♦  ♦V'-SV’ 


PRICES 


40  lbs...$  2.25 
100  lbs...  G.00 
200  lbs...  9.00 
300  lbs...  13.00 
600  ibs...  21.12 
No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  on 
this  CO  day  trial  offer.  Never  sold  by 

Saddlers  nor  in  bulk;  only  in  Trade- 
larked  SAL-VET  packages.  Ship¬ 
ment  for  60  days’  trial  are  based  on  1 
lb.  of  SAL- VET  for  each  sheep  or  hog, 
and  4  lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of 
cattle,  as  near  as  we  can  come  without 
breaking  regular  sized  packages. 


LOOS  FCR  THIS  LflDEL 


on  all  Sai^V  tr¬ 
ackages. 
Don’t  bede- 
ceived  by 
imitations. 
Don’t  buy 
“Sal”  this 
or  “Sal” 
that.  Get 
original  gen¬ 
uine  Sal-Vet. 


Ho  ffiostey— Just  the  Coupon  . 

Fill  out  coupon,  tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have  and  a. 

I’ll  ship  you  a  60  day  supply  of  SAL-VET.  You  simply  pay  the  ▼  v  -A^  v 


’A 


...  ■■ - You  simply  pay  the 

freight  charges  when  it  arrives  and  feed  it  according  to  directions* 
at  the  end  of  CO  days  report  results.  If  SAL- VET  has  not  done  all  *  " 

1  claim  then  1  11  cancel  the  charge,  and  you  won’ t  owe  me  a  cent. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

THE  FEIL  MFC. CO., Chemists 

Dept.RNY  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  Henyard. 

A  SLAUGHTER  OF  “SHOW  BIRDS.”  J 

SINCE  the  egg-layins  contests  started 
the  demand  for  utility  poultry  has  be¬ 
come  enormous.  I’ or  many  years  the  fan¬ 
ciers  controlled  all  the  poultry  shows  and 
had  things  tbeir  own  way  generally.  The 
only  way  for  a  bird  to  obtain  reputation 
was  to  win  a  ribbon  at  a  poultry  show. 
This  meant  a  premium  on  tail  feathers 
or  shape  but  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  egg-laying  capacity.  There  have 
always  been  “utility”  poultrymen  who 
recognized  the  folly  of  any  such  system, 
but  what  would  they  do  with  the  fanciers 
in  control  of  all  shows,  and  dictating  the 
standard  by  which  poultry  could  gain 
public  reputation  as  “winners?” 

Then  the  egg-laying  contests  started, 
and  we  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
pedigrees,  which  contain  performances. 
AVhile  the  “standard”  bred  birds  may 
make  some  high  scores  in  these  contests 
the  highest  honors  are  steadily  going  to 
“utility”  fowls — those  with  a  peculiar 
businesslike  shape  and  as  a  rule  the 
daughters  of  good  layers  and  the  sons  of 
good  layers.  Mothers  and  father’s  mother 
seem  to  impress  their  good  qualities  upon 
the  daughters.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  a  demand  for  utility  birds  and  an 
end  of  the  blind  following  of  “show-room” 
stock  unless  it  can  also  show  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  egg  contests.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  is  going  on  W.  H.  Hook  the 
farm  bureau  agent  for  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
reports  a  trip  among  the  poultry  keepers: 

I  had  Mr.  Moseley  of  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment,  with  me  i  s  week.  Poultry 
demonstrations  were  held  at  New  Paltz, 
at  Wallkill,  at  Saugerties,  at  Accord  and 
at  Rosendale.  These  demonstrations  of 
selecting  layers  and  breeders  were  held 
right  in  the  henhouse  with  the  fowls,  and 
were  followed  by  requiring  those  present 
to  select  breeders.  Their  judgment  was 
then  criticised  by  Mr.  Moseley.  Over  100 
received  instruction  and  experience  in  this 
way.  We  held  another  successful  dem¬ 
onstration  at  Wallkill,  and  then  made 
visits  to  individual  poultry  farms.  At  a 
number  of  farms  we  found  hens  that  were 
a  cross  between  a  show  strain  and  a  lay¬ 
ing  strain.  Through  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  at  this  visit  and  the  previous  visit, 
the  managers  have  given  their  word  that 
over  8,000  “show  birds”  supposed  to  be 
heavy  layers,  will  be  discarded  and  a 
straight  utility  strain  adopted. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  what  is  going 
on  all  over  the  country.  We  would  cau¬ 
tion  hen  men  not  to  go  too  fast  in  “cast¬ 
ing  out  the  drones.”  Be  sure  of  your  util¬ 
ity  stock  before  you  change.  Breed  as 
you  would  with  cattle  on  pedigree  with  a 
performance. 


White  Crested  Ducks. 

WHY  do  my  ducklings  have  a  small 
tuft  of  down  longer  than  the  rest 
on  the  top  of  their  heads?  When 
they  get  full  grown  a  topknot  of  feath¬ 
ers  takes  the  place  of  the  down.  They 
are  large  white  ducks,  supposed  to  be 
Pekins.  o.  c.  n. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Your  ducks  are,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  White  Crested  ducks.  These  have 
the  general  characteristics  of  Pekins,  but 
have  a  tuft  or  crest  on  the  head  and  the 
standard  weights  are  one  pound  less  than 
those  of  Pekins.  They  are  either  sports 
from  Pekin  stock,  or  they  both  were  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  same  original  birds. 
Occasionally  Pekins,  supposed  to  be  pure¬ 
bred,  will  show  a  mixture  of  Crested 
blood.  W.  II.  H. 


Hens  With  Catarrh. 

WITHIN  the  past  1%  years  we  have 
kept  50  or  60  hens,  and  have  had 
three  cases  of  an  unknown  disease. 
The  hen  seems  to  be  affected  at  first  with 
only  a  slight  swelling  at  the  side  or  un¬ 
der  one  eye.  This  increases  in  size  and 
finally  suppurates,  but  does  not  break 
out.  They  appear  to  be  as  smart  as  usual 
in  every  way  until  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease.  Bast  year  it  was  a  young  pullet 
affected  by  it.  Now  it  is  one  of  our 
large  last  Spring’s  roosters,  and  we 
would  like  to  save  him  if  possible.  The 
pullet  last  year  we  bathed  each  day  with 
vaseline.  This  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  trouble,  but  did  not  effect  a  cure. 
Massachusetts.  c.  s.  H. 

As  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
orbital  cavity,  or  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
in  which  the  eye  is  set,  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  nostrils  and  respiratory 
organs  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
latter  may  spread  to  the  eye  and  by 
causing  aii  accumulation  of  thick,  cheesy, 
secretion  beneath  or  to  one  side  of  it  pro¬ 
duce  the  swelling  which  you  have  noted. 
This  swelling  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
nearly  crowd  the  eye  out  of  its  socket, 
at  other  times  it  is  localized  beneath  the 
eye  and  gradually  hardening  forms  a 
permanent  tumor.  This  tumor  may  be 
opened  with  a  sharp  blade  and  its  con¬ 
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tents  expressed.  The  wound  should  then 
be  treated  with  some  antiseptic  dressing 
and  allowed  to  heal.  Filling  the  cavity 
made  with  aristol.  iodoform  or  boric  acid 
or  dressing  it  with  carbolized  vaseline 
would  meet  the  indications  for  treatment. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dry  or  Moisture  Incubators. 

HAS  there  ever  been  any  experiment 
regarding  the  superiority  of  either 
dry  or  moisture  incubators;  or  what 
is  the  opinion  of  experienced  men  re¬ 
garding  the  two  systems?  Is  there  any 
choice,  or  is  one  system  just  as  good  as 
the  other?  M.  J.  s. 

Colorado. 

If  by  “moisture”  incubators  you  mean 
those  provided  with  some  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  moisture  to  the  hatching  chamber 
other  than  the  amount  contained  in  the 
air  of  the  room.  I  know  of  no  tests  which 
have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  this 
type  of  machine  over  the  so-called  non¬ 
moisture  type.  In  my  own  use  of  several 
of  the  leading  incubators  of  both  types 
and  in  my  observation  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by' others  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  any  difference  in  the  hatching 
which  could  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
supplying  or  withholding  of  moisture. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  difference,  if 
any,  lies  in  the  matter  of  convenience. 
The  air  of  the  cellar  or  room  in  which 
an  incubator  is  operated  should  be  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  and  if  non-moist¬ 
ure  machines  are  used  the  floor  should  be 
sprinkled  at  sufficiently  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  to  maintain  this  condition,  while  if 
the  incubator  is  provided  with  moisture 
trays  or  other  device  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  these  may  be  used.  I  have  used 
what  are  probably  the  best  known  and 
most  reliable  makes  of  both  moisture  and 
non-moisture  machines,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  one  had 
any  material  advantage  over  the  other. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cleaning  Soiled  Eggs. — In  The  It. 
N.-Y.  for  October  24  th  were  two  para¬ 
graphs  that  attracted  my  attention 
concerning  the  cleaning  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  soiled  eggs.  That  prob¬ 
lem  need  not  trouble  anyone,  for 
it  is  a  very  simple  one  to  overcome. 
After  thoroughly  cleaning  your  eggs  let 
them  dry ;  then  dip  them  in  a  basin  con¬ 
taining  only  the  whites  of  eggs,  being 
careful  not  to  allow  any  of  the  yolks  to 
drop  in,  and  allow  them  to  stand  until 
there  is  no  evidence  of  dampness.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  whites  of 
eggs  and  the  liquid  that  is  found  on  the 
surface  of  eggs  at  the  time  of  laying,  and 
they  will  keep  out  all  air  and  foreign 
microbes  that  make  eggs  unfit  for  mar¬ 
keting  and  hatching  after  a  certain  per¬ 
iod.  One  egg  will  lie  sufficient  to  bathe 
from  20  to  30  washed  eggs.  On  no  ac¬ 
count  must  water  be  mixed  with  the 
whites.  F.  B.  H. 

Dogs  And  Hens. — -We  probably  re¬ 
ceive  during  the  year  500  letters  from 
indignant  people  who  want  to  know  their 
rights  against  trespasses  of  tin*  neighbor’s 
chickens  or  the  neighbor’s  dogs.  The 
hen  and  the  dog  become  a  first-class  nuis¬ 
ance  when  permitted  to  run  at  large  and 
into  a  neighbor’s  garden  or  backyard. 
Most  of  our  people  ask  us  if  they  wrould 
be  justified  in  shooting  the  dogs  or  the 
chickens  when  they  trespass  in  this  way. 
A  recent  case  on  Long  Island  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  trespasses.  One  neigh-  ! 
bor  had  a  flock  of  choice  hens ;  over  the  j 
fence  was  a  woman  who  owned  several 
dogs,  which  she  regarded  very  highly. 
One  of  these  dogs  formed  the  habit  of 
going  on  the  neighbor’s  premises  and 
chasing  his  hens.  It  appears  that  a  re¬ 
quest  to  keep  the  dogs  at  home  had  no 
effect,  so  the  owner  of  the  hens  fired  at 
the  dog,  wounded  him  severely,  so  that 
later  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  killed. 
Now  the  owner  of  the  dog  sued  the  hen 
owner  for  $300,  the  value  of  the  dog,  and 
this  neighbor  comes  back  with  a  counter¬ 
suit  to  cover  the  value  of  several  high- 
toned  hens,  which  were  killed  or  worried 
by  the  animal.  There  is  no  way  to  keep 
friendships,  even  in  rags,  unless  both 
dog  and  hens  are  shut  up  where  they  be¬ 
long. 


Sprouted  Oats-WinferEggs 


DOUBLE  your  egg  yield  and  CUT 
IN  HALF  your  feed  bill  by  using  a 

DOUBLE  QUICK 
GRAIN 
SPROUTER 


THE  PERPETUAL  POULTRY  SILO. 

Makes  2  to  4  bushels  of  the  best 
cgg-producing  feed  from  1  bu.  of 
oats  or  wheat,  using  nothing  but 
grain,  heat,  and  water. 

Sprouts  in  20  to  30  hours  and 
forces  from  1  to  2-inch  growths 
daily. 

Many  a  dead-expense  flock  of 
bens  changed  to  profit  producers 
by  feeding  sprouted  oats. 

Send  for  circular  on  sprouted 
oats  and  the  Double  Quick  sprouter 


CLOSE -TO -NATURE  CO.,  78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Fgg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y- 


I  fitoef  RnnLr  ‘Trofl table  Poultry,”  finest  pub- 
LillLal  DUUti  linhed;  144  pages;  210  Ixiautiful 
pictures  ^complete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  Poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  varieties  of 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  G  ceuts. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  47,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MAHUF ACTUACO  #T 


WAVERLY.  N.  Y. 


[SKttH  (OStwnlAl  BUOWff  Al  FAf F18  C0». 
QAIWJI  SOUOWSUD 


Wttftt  fto  TO  urn  TltlY  CANT  HELP  LAYING 
TIO-GA 
POULTRY  GRAIN 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 
MORE  EGGS 


IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
GOOD  HENS,  AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DO  HER  LEVEL  BEST 


( 


CORNELL  @1*1 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

Improved  1915 

Cares  for  250  Chicks 
Needs  little  attention 
No  lamps  t,o  trim 
No  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  soot 
Absolutely  safe 
Perfect  ventilation 


PRICE  COMPLETE 

*10.92 


CAPACITY 
250 

CHICKS 


Recommended  by  the  New  York 
Stare  College  of  Agriculture 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING  &  COMPANY 
DEPT.  311, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  House 
Appliances 

Will  burn  any  kind  of  Gasoline 


^  ^  Incubator 

I  ye  OS  Thermometers 

+F'  'always  tell  the  truth”.  Scientifically  made  and  tested. 

Accurate  and  dependable.  When  buyintr  an  incubator 
•  brooder,  insist  thatit  bo  fated  with  Tycos  Thermometers, 
means  bigger  hateheB—tetter  chicks,  bigger  profits.  Ma * 
na  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  m  t  om  p  ra  » 
.dicated.  76c  at  your  dealers  or  from  us.  postosud.  Wri.otoeay  loi 
jokkit.  “Incubator  Thermometer  Facts  Wortii  Knowing  .  *  KLL. 

D  n  nil  ftotor  N  V 


Let  your  two 
eyes  judge! 


Compare  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  with 
any  other  brand.  You’ll  see  at  a  glance  that 
every  handful  of  the  H-O  feed  runs  clean,  even 
and  “bright”  throughout 

All  clean,  full-nourished  grains — including  cu’c 
oatmeal.  The  most  feeble  little  “peeper”  can 
easily  digest  this  perfectly  balanced  feed  because 
it  is  steam-cooked. 


H-O  Steam  Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices  and  printed  matter. 
Every  H-O  feed  is  famous  for  its  correct  bal¬ 
ance  :  Scratching  Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  Chick 
Feed  and  Dry  Poultry  Mash. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Prairie  State  Incubators 


Famous  for  hatching  big,  strong  chicks  that  live.  Built 
for  lasting  service,  reliability  and  economy  of  operation. 

*  Poultry  misers  lind  them  practical 

to  operate  and  profitable  to  own. 

Prices  $9  to  $38 

Made  in  five  sizes;  60  egg  to  390 
egg.  All  embody  the  well-known 
Prairie  State  principles— top  radi¬ 
ant  heat,  down-draft  ventilation, 
and  applied  moisture.  Catalog  tree. 

Pr»»r»e  Stato  Incubator  Co. 
125  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

FrsIghtPaW  Q|  Incubator  is  cov-  1 
Last  of  ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  | 

tbeKockiea  0  iron;  has  triple  walls, 

_  copper  tank,  nursery, 

egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
use.  30  DAYS’  TRIAL— money  back  If 
notO.K.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

IR0UCLA0  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Deptl  1 1  RicineJ 


i.aiiTomi« 

Redwood  .  _ 

plote,  or  180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
$12.00.  FREE  Catalogue  describee  them* 
Send  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 

Wisconsin  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  104 


POULTRY  PAPER 

U  p-t  o-d  ate; 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  anti 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Wept.  8H,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Money  in  Honey ; 


pBees  pay 
— Easy,  inter 
csting  work. 

Latest  methods  of  bee-keeping  —  simply  told  in  * 

our  “Bee  Primer.”  High'y  instructive.  Send 
today  for  the  book  and  6  months’ subscription  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  K , Hamilton,!!!. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


AKE  HENS 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  ah  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 
Iheavier  fowls;  MAUM^C  LATEST  DfMUr  I'llTTFEI  cuts  all  kmds 
nigger  profits.  Bvl#%Wr3  O  MODEL  aSWniE.  I/U  I  8  &!■  of  bone,  with 
adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper;  never  clogs. 
Book  free,  ip  jays’  Free  Trial.  No  money  In  advance. 

F.  \A /.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


CHICK  and  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in  ‘H  &  D”  Boxes. 
CtUES3B3M\ir“  pnvre  Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggswill  notbreak. 
StrliWrilVw  oUAta  Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

“H  &  D”  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  “  How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.”  Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  “  H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 

The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder  SttSSKSm 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adjustable  Hover  Chicks  always  Visible 

Price  $19.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $24.00.  Economical  and  safe,  1 01) 
per  cent  efficient.  Large  anti  Binall  farm  a  ime  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
burners.  The  Ideal  Fresh  Air  System  given  perfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  during  zero  weather  in  the  cold  spring  of  1914.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Learn  to  brood  chicks  without  loss.  Make  two  chicks  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  110  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel, 

The  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  the  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost.  It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as-  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  ventilated; 
s'rongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable 
free  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 

Our  Btooder  Catalog  will  show  you  the  way  to  sure 
success.  Free  tor  the  asking . 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

74  Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
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THE)  RUKAfe  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

THE  seventh  ^veek  of  the  contest  shows 
a  drop  in  egg  production  to  1,492. 
As  this  was  the  year  that  Columbus 
discovered  America,  perhaps  the  hens 
were  celebrating  that  event,  but  the  out¬ 
put  was  12  dozen  less  than  the  previous 
week.  We  have  had  rain,  snow,  ice, 
storm,  etc.,  this  week  ;  making  conditions 
unfavorable  for  comfort  of  the  fowls; 
and  hens  will  not  lay  well  if  they  are  un¬ 
comfortable.  Mere  cold,  if  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  there  is  no  strong  wind 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  fowls  very 
much.  Prof.  Elford,  of  McDonald  College, 
Canada,  told  us  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a  few  years  ago,  that  he 
had  seen  the  thermometer  marking  30  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  in  the  henhouses  at  the 
College  and  the  hens  laying  fairly  well. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  professor  told  the 
truth,  but  I  don’t  believe  the  fowls  were 
Leghorns  or  Minorcas.  Edward  Cam’s 
English  Wyandottes  are  first  again  this 
week.  They  are  walking  away  from  all 
the  other  pens  at  a  great  rate.  Their 
score  this  week  is  43,  last  week  it  was 
42.  Their  total  score  of  286,  is  54  eggs 
ahead  of  any  other  pen.  N.  W.  Hendryx’s 
White  Leghorns  are  second,  with  a  score 
of  38,  and  Colonial  Farms  R.  I.  Reds 
are  third  with  37.  Frank  L.  Tuttle’s 
Barred  Rocks  tie  with  Neale  Bros.’ 
White  Wyandottes  for  fourth  place,  each 
scoring  36.  Six  pens  did  not  produce  an 
egg  this  week. 

The  method  of  feeding  has  been  altered 
somewhat.  The  dry  mash  is  fed  in  hop¬ 
pers  to  which  the  birds  have  access  at 
all  times.  The  scratch  feed  is  fed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  When  the  attendant  goes  through 
and  unlocks  in  the  morning  each  pen  is 
given  a  handful  of  grain  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  another  handful  is  given, 
and  again  at  about  1  o’clock.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  to  keep  the  birds  off  the 
roost  and  working.  The  heavy  feed  of 
five  or  six  handfuls  to  each  pen,  is  given 
between  3  and  4  o’clock,  or  ns  late  as 
they  can  see  to  clean  it  tip  before  dark. 
The  amount  fed  varies  with  the  breed  and 
whether  they  are  laying  or  not.  The 
week’s  score  follows : 

Seventh  Week. 

Barred  Bocks.  Week 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  35 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts....  36 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  11 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  14 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  IS 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  19 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  8 

White  Bocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts.... 

Rranford  Farms,  Massachusetts.... 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts.... 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts.... 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts. . . . 

Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England . 

Ed.  Cam,  England . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Reck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Maplednle  Farm,  Connecticut . 

J.  F.  Ryron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.. 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York . . 

Columbian  Wyqandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Pr.  J.  C.  Dlngman.  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

IT.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont . . 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Massachusetts.. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  <r.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

P.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

TI.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn . 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut . 

Ceorge  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

James  H.  Lord.  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  Engand1 . 

Edward  Cam.  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Win.  n.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  A-  Banks.  New  York . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.... 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Rura  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

S.  J.  Rogers.  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 
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20 
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89 
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89 
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90 
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23 
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75 

39 
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87 
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35 

97 
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Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut.. 

25 

139 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut . 

20 

88 

James  N.  Thomas,  New  York . 

28 

132 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

19 

82 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

4 

10 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan... 

1 

11 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

O 

56 

Black  Leghorns, 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

28 

137 

Silver  Campines. 

T’ncown  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut. 
Lewis  E.  I’rickett,  Connecticut . 

16 

40 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

5 

13 

Salmon  Favorelles. 

Pouglioregan  Farm.  Maryland . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida . 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut . 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn... 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


100 


11 


37 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Limberneck  and  Loss  of  Feathers. 

IN  a  note  from  Prof.  E.  L.  Andrews  of 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  West 
Virginia  Experiment  Station,  my  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  statement  on  page 
3120  that  limberneck  does  not  cause  loss 
of  feathers.  Prof.  Andrews  says  that 
eases  of  ptomaine  poisoning  coming  un¬ 
der  his  observation  have  shown  this  symp¬ 
tom  ;  loss  of  feathers.  Ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing,  or  the  poisoning  caused  by  eating 
putrid  meat,  is  the  supposed  cause  of  the 
rather  common  affection  known  as  lim- 
berneck,  the  disease  getting  its  name  from 
the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
As  would  be  expected,  limberneck  is  more 
common  in  warm  weather  and  warm  cli¬ 
mates  where  fowls  can  most  easily  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  some  decaying  carcass 


Tiie  Hen’s  Fireless  Cooker. — As  a 
suggestion  for  those  who  cook  their  feed  : 
I  use  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  five  gal¬ 
lon  stone  crocks,  packed  tightly  with 
sawdust,  the  sawdust  protected  by  half¬ 
inch  layer  of  concrete  on  top.  An  as¬ 
bestos  mat  in  bottom,  a  zinc  covered 
board  on  top  of  each,  a  tin  vessel  for  food 
and  a  plate  of  flat  iron  heated  on  stove 
completes  outfit.  Two  thin  (so  they  will 
dry  out  quickly)  bed  ticking  cushions 
between  crocks  and  lid  of  box  will  cook 
and  keep  food  hot  10  hours,  if  boiling 
water  is  used.  I.  M.  koons. 

loin  World’s  Champions 

more  championships  won  by  owners  of  Belle 
ity  hatching  outfits.  Makes 

Belle  City 

21  Times  World's  Champion 

Free  Book  “Hatching 
Facts”  tells  whole  story. 

My  $800  Gold  Offers  come  with 
Free  Baok  -Money-Back  Guaranty  Hatching 
outfit  shown  In  actual  colors,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.v  Box  48 


Freight 

Prepaid.  1, 
j 2  or  3  Months' 

Home  Test 

Racine,  Wta. 


MAKA-SHEL 


If  you  want  plenty 
of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit:  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds;  feed  “Maka- 
Shel.’’  Used  by  the  largest 
poultry  men.  Ask  yourdealer 
or  send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags.'f.  o  b.  cars; 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  one  ton  at, 
$10.00,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 
Box  J  New  Brunnvlck,  N.  J. 


Hoff's  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leahorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ship  ProperiyHatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
prove  your  Hock  or  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  business. 

Book  your  ordei-s  NOW.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet 
and  reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Custom 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Noshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.C.  Reds  JHN%cu0LCKLEE"Li 

at  very  moderate  prices.  Orchard  range  stock.  Big, 
husky,  vigorous  specimens.  Fine  shape  and  color. 
Bred  from  best  blood  lines  in  the  East. 

“  FOUR  ACRES,”  -  .  Nutley,  N.  J. 

D  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS — Utility  birds  at 
1,1  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

G  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  324,  Warwick,  N.  V. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  and  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  and  DRAKES. 
m  Prizewinners.  GEO.  WILLIAMSON.  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 


Sicilian  Buttercups' 

E‘ 


-Show  and  utility 
birds  at  reasonable 
rices.  Vigorous,  farin-raised  stock.  G.  A  WIL¬ 
IAMS,  Box  324, Warwick,  N  Y.,  Sect’ y  Ain.  Buttercup  Club 

S ItiSlBoiirbon  Red  TURKEIS^.M';;. 

Also  Rhode  Island  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Write  for 
particulars.  F.  M.  KERN,  Springvllle,  Indians 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 


, — We  have  a  fine  lot  of 


beautifully  colored,  pure  bred  toms  and  hens  for 
sale.  $1,00  to  $0.U6.  PIEDMONT  FARMS,  Marshall,  Va. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  forsa,e  p,,re 


Toms,  $5  each. 


bred  Hens.  $4; 

CASSIE  D.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS^;;^!,'™" 

Stock.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Swartwout,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggs-^/0*®?"’ 

Prize  winners.  Mrs.  H.  ChumbleyT Draper,' Vai 

30,000  CHICK 

each  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Book- 
let  tree.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  35,  Oriental,  Pa 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKSANO  EGGS 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

DOSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  ANO  EGGS. 
I>r.  John  S.  Linsley,  Baldwin  Place,  N.Y. 

Belgian  Hares-100  j"st riEht for  next 

ucigidll  ndl  yearvs breeding,  (’heap. 
Send  5  cents  for  calendar  and  booklet.  Price  list 
free.  PLEASANT  VALLEY  RABBIT  FARM,  Georgetown.  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTKSTt  WINNERS  in  op-2'8  and  value; 
aver.  236.  “Baroness  V”  laid  282  epirs  ;  others,  274,  252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value  ;  aver. 
208^6  ;  2nd  Prize  in  epps. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284  ;  Bnff  Bocks.  242; 
Vibert  Beds,  257.  Prize  Uouens.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


500  Choice  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Silver  Wyandottes,  Pekin  and 
Konen  Ducks,  sired  by  winners  at  America’s  greatest 
shows.  Free  range  grown.  F.  A. Tiffany.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

I  Have  Some  Real  Values 

good  breeding  cock  birds  at  $5.00  to  $10.00  to  the 
first  comer.  Also  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets. 

1).  LINCOLN  OUR,  Itox  8,  Orr’g  Mills.  N.  Y. 

U/HITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying  trap 
**  nested  hens.  Send  for  circular.  Middlebrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

40  Large  S.  0.  W.  Wyandotte  Pullets  Now  Laying 

$1.  each.  MRS.  ELLEN  GOSSON,  R.  F.  D.,  Versailles,  Ohio 

-p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas ,  Barred  Ilocks,  S-  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  Hatching  Eccs 
and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N?J. 

COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  fine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  46  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed 
COLONIAL  FARM,  -  lt„v  Q,  Temple.  N.  II. 

strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth 

Rrnn 7o T nrl/ouo  J6gh  class  exhibition  and  breeding 
DIUIlZo  I  UfKUyS  birds  for  sale,  oil  approval.  I).  K. 

HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


•—300  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  These  aro  all  bred  from 
birds  witli  high  egg  records, 
farm  raised.  Can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Koanoke  Poultry  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 

AUSTIN'S  200-EGG  DhnHp  IcIanH  Rorfc  standard 
STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB  nliUlltf  IbldIKI  llBUb  bred,  high 
record  stock,  red  to  the  skin.  Old  and  yonng stock  for 
sale.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  CentreHarbor,  N.  H. 

WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH,  SIL¬ 
VER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG,  AMERICAN 
Dominique,  Sicilian  Buttercup,  and  Single 
Comb  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS,  $1 
eacli  and  upwards.  Austin  Jackson,  Mineral  Springs,  N.Y. 

White  Cornish  Fowl- ^  b>.  n,aiesi  7  to  9, 

mine  UUtnibn  ruwi  fema]es.  Good  layers.  Eggs. 
$3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  11  fertiles.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Catalog.  Monntsville  Farms,  DuckRd.,  Mountvilfe.Va. 

FnrSalp—  R  R  finnkprpl«~fiefol'e  breeding  season, 
rurodie  D.  n.  OOCKereiS  a  $;-,cockerel  for  $3,  until 

Jan.  15th  only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A  few 
pullets.  All  from  prize-winning  stock  bred  by  us. 

I>R.  HAYMAN,  -  -  Doylestown,  Pa. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 


-30  barred  rock 
pullets,  six 

_ .  months  old. 

Strong  healthy  stock.  $30.00  takes  them  all. 

D;  W.  SOUTHARD,  GILBOA,  NEW  YORK 


Closing  Out 


. — Buff  Rocks.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets.  RELLE SHEPARD,  9'e 
Sherman  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y, 


Light  Brahmas  OnlrgB 

Haystack  Mountain  I  arm,  Norfolk,  Connecticot 

fin  VariPtiPd  CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS. 
UU  YaiieilCb  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  f  roe.  H.  A  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

BARGAINS  -African,  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese 
Pekin,  Runner, White  Muscovy  Ducks 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESEq^^MS 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa. 


White  African  Guineas-*!?™"' 


$1.00  each. 

Esperance,  N.  Y. 


w 


HITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  AND  EMDEN 

GEESE  -WANTFn~a  p°0<1  slron*  Tom, 

uccoc  llAniCU  purebred.  WM.  N. 
EVERITT,  Fleming  ton.  New  Jersey 


SPECIAL  PRICFS  0N  WHITE  Holland  turkeys. 

OrCUIHL  rniULd  Christmas  demand  is  larger 
each  year.  I*  ai  mer’s  should  enjoy  a  profit  by  rais¬ 
ing  turkeys.  Send  post  card  at  once  for  prices. 

W.  L.  BURNETT,  MONTGOMERY.  N.  Y 

White  Holland  Turkeys-cti,.g%°S 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa! 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Exlraordmary 

8.  C.  U’hlte  Leghorn* 
Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
chich  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
male  bird  Ihe  son  of  a  “2(10  egg” 
ben,  trapnested  by  Ihe  Missouri 
r  Slate  Poultry  Experiment  Sfalion. 
«ll  records  ore  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenbcrry,  who  pronounces 
Ihe  birds  Ihe  best  ever  bred.  Chicks 
are  from  our  vigorous  bred-lo-lay  fe- 
males  mated  lo  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don't  miss  it.  Send  lor  calalon 
«9  MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing.  Mich.' 


BARRON’S  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  from  his  best-layingstock. 
Also  Wyckoff  strain.  All  stock  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  bred  to  lay.  Any  number  strong  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  Cocks 
and  Cockerels.  Brices  reasonable.  Circulars  free 
R.  T.  EWING,  -  _  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 


Tom 
Barron 

and  White  Wyandotte  cockerels:  pullets,  out,  of 
direct  importation,  from  the  World’s  greatest 
layers.  In  splendid  vigor.  BROOKFIELD 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.F.D.  3, Versailles,  Ohio 


200,000  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,1)1)0 
chicks  per  week  after  February  15th :  only  No.  1.  high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “  Ever  lay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices;  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Box  240-E,  Mothuon,  Mass. 

CHICKS 

I  O  CENTS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Money  back  for  dead  ones. 
Pamphlet  free.  C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73,  Richfield,  Pa. 

POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION 

75,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

All  breeders  tested  by  Storrs’  Station.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  White  Leghorn  and  Pittsfield  Barred  Rock 
cockorels.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Sfi  W  I  FftHARlK— EZRA  C.  CARTER, 
.  U.  II.  Lcunuifno  Marathon,  Now  York 

(Breeder  and  Importer.)  Four  ehoico  200  egg  yearl¬ 
ing  liens  mated  to  a  large  handsome  vigorous  cock¬ 
erel  bred  from  a  260  egg  hen  for  $30  cash  with  order. 
If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense.  Supply  limited. 

S.  C.W.  Legho™^kerels-0“»i;,;“R 

horns  have  been  bred  20  years  for  largo  production 
of  fancy  white  eggs.  Write  for  prices.  FLOYD 
Q.  WHITE,  successor  to  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

C  W  .Shprwood’s  fieavy  laying  strain  S.  C.W. 
V.  YT.  LJIierWOOO  8  L  500  pullets  and  alio  breed¬ 
ing  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  day  old  chicks  from 
February  1st.  C.  W.  SHERWOOD,  Saybrook  Point,  Conn 

BRED  TO  LAY-S  c  white  leg 

DntW  1  W  ■  HORNS,  American, 

Barron,  and  half-Barron  cockerels  for  sale.  Now 
is  the  time  to  buy.  P.  G.  PLATT,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

500  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

and  Yearlings.  Wyckoff,  Blanchard  Strain.  Heayy 
Winter  Layers.  Lots  to  Suit.  Price  reasonable.  Also 
Buttercup  Cockerels,  bowman  poultry  FARM.Westwood.N  j 

S.C.W. Leghorns 

$1  and  up. 
Gilboa,  N.  Y 


Cockerels 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

pedigreed  strain  exclusively.  Pullets  and  cockerels 
at  reasonable  prices.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley ,  N.  J. 

Wyckoff-Blanchard  S.G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$1.  each.  J.  P.  NEEF,  Millmont,  Pennsylvania 

M.  B.Tnrlieys 

Bred  from  large, purebred  stock,  as  tineas  they  grow. 
Can  ship  birds  not  related.  M.  N.  Adams,  Livonia.  N.  Y 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS^!*0 b.$p.  r«cTs 

and  White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $1.54 

to  $3.  C.  A.  HKKSHEY,  McKnightsto  wn,  Pa. 

PITRF  RDPn  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

r  vjrvi-i  XV  m-4  vj  silver  Campines  and  W bite 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sta  m  p. 

Irving  A.  Wheeler.  R.  F.  0. 2,  Maplewuod  Farm,  Massena.N.Y. 

fiia  ntiRmnTP  Tnmg  Red  Pullets,  $1  50. 

UianiDronze  1  oms  H  j  tfflN  DYKE  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Handy 

Binder 


T  EST  the  thing  for  pre- 
O  serving  files  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


S.  C.  Wliite  Legliorns 


“MO II EGAN  FARM 
STRAIN" 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 12,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10,000  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarantee  Hale  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chix  and  3  months  Pullets.  We  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
orders  last  season  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  incubator  capacity  this  Kali  and  will  increase  to  2.r>,000 
next  year.  If  you  want  our  products  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited — Send 
for  Booklets.  MOIIKGAM  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Mohe^nn  Luke.  New  York.  (Phone  Til  Peeksklll.) 

Owned  and  operated  by  CIiuh.  II-  Baker. 


Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  1913  FOR  HATCHING 
EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

If  you  are  in  tlie  poultry  business  for  profit,  you  have  got  to  have  egg 
producers.  You  can  make  money  with  the  right  stock,  no  question 
about  it.  Wo  now  have  on  our  farm  for  next  season  some  of  the  best 
layers  in  thejeountry,  including 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns-  Producers  of  Large  White  Eggs 
Barred  Rocks-  Excellent  Layers 
White  Wyandottes,  Wonderful  Layers 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Extra  Good  Layers 
Silver  Campines  Bred  direct  from  English  Stock  (The  Best) 

We  still  have  some  Barred  Itock  and  Silver  Campine  cockerels  for  sale. 

MERCER  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Happy  new  year  to  an  the  r. 

N.-Y.  family.  Our  wish  is  that  joy 
may  come  to  every  home,  and  that  the 
new  year  may  bring  cheer  and  prosperity 
and  happiness  to  all. 

The  ideal  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  is  to  find  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  products  of  the  farms  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  devise  such 
an  economic  system  of  distribution  of 
farm  food  products  that,  through  the 
saving,  the  farmer  may  receive  more  and 
the  consumer  may  pay  less. — The  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Everyone  points  to  this  as  a  big  job. 
No  one  says  it  is  easy  to  do.  Some  say 
it  is  impossible.  Those  who  think  it  can 
be  done  admit  that  it  is  a  job  of  no  moan 
proportions.  Certainly  no  one  man  can 
do  it  alone.  Fortunately  no  one  man  is 
expected  to  do  it.  We  have  not  proposed 
a  problem  in  a  lifetime  that  produced 
such  spontaneous  enthusiasm  and  proffers 
of  assistance  and  cooperation  as  have  come 
with  the  proposal  to  tackle  this  job  of 
reforming  the  distribution  of  farm  food 
products.  The  ‘necessity  for  reform  is 
now  recognized  by  consumers  as  well  as 
by  producers,  and  all  are  agreed  that  an 
economic  system  is  badly  needed.  If  we 
can  accomplish  the  undertaking  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  reward  enough  for  the  labor 
of  a  lifetime.  I  would  rather  lead  a 
movement  to  accomplish  the  task  than  be 
Governor  of  the  State.  I  believe  it  would 
bring  more  lasting  benefits  to  the  people, 
both  producers  and  consumers,  than  any 
one  man  could  accomplish  as  Executive 
of  the  State.  But  when  accomplished  it 
will  not  be  the  work  of  any  one  man  or 
any  one  institution.  If  successful,  it 
must  be  the  fruits  of  thought,  and  work, 
and  sacrifice  of  many.  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  being  tackled  by  strong  determined 
men,  who  know  the  difficulties,  and  who 
believe  that  food  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rot  on  the  ground  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  children  who  are  dying  of  hun¬ 
ger.  The  purpose  is  right.  A  definite 
policy  will  be  established.  It  will  be 
fair  to  all  interests.  Those  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  encouraged  to  work  along 
the  lines  of  reform ;  every  help  will  be 
given  them.  If  they  adopt  the  friendly 
course,  they  should  profit  by  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  change.  If.  however,  they 
persist  in  the  old  wasteful,  extravagant 
and  ruinous  methods,  then  they  will  have 
to  compete  with  the  competition  of  an 
economic  cooperative  system.  The  two 
systems  cannot  prosper  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  propose  to  stand  by  the 
economic  system.  There  will  be  discour¬ 
agements.  There  may  be  some  minor 
failures.  No  matter;  we  persevere.  In 
the  end  the  right  system  will  win. 

Here  I  come  with  trouble  for  you,  but 
you  must  let  me  pay  you  something,  or 
do  something  for  you  in  return.  If  you 
will  send  a  supply  of  10-week  envelopes 
I  will  gladly  put  one  in  each  letter  I 
send,  and  will  see  that  some  of  them  are 
returned  from  this  section.  The  letter 
I  enclose  was  received  from  A.  Seckendorf, 
Bath  Beach,  N.  Y..  and  I  asked  my  bank 
to  look  him  up  and  they  sent  me  a  re¬ 
port  on  him.  I  did  not  consider  him  a 
crook,  although  I  knew  I  was  running 
a  little  risk  on  a  man  with  no  resources 
or  capital.  I  shipped  him  a  case  of  eggs 
and  have  been  unable  to  collect.  He  pays 
no  attention  to  my  letters.  H.  G.  jice. 
New  York. 

This  party  solicited  egg  shipments  on 
commission,  but  if  payments  are  neg¬ 
lected  in  this  way  our  people  will  not 
care  to  deal  with  him.  Mr.  Seckendorf 
refused  to  acknowledge  our  letters.  The 
account  was  then  sent  to  our  attorney, 
but  he  returned  it  with  the  advice  that 
his  demands  received  no  attention,  and 
was  unable  to  find  Mr.  Seckendorf  at 
home.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  him.  There  is  always  great  risk 
in  shipping  to  houses  of  unknown  respon¬ 
sibility.  This  seems  to  be  a  case  for  the 
new  commission  merchant  law  and  we  are 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  the  transaction. 

I  shipped  a  case  of  white  eggs  to  A. 
Gams  &  Co.  and  have  not  received  any 
word  or  check  from  them  yet ;  wrote 
them  several  times.  I  know  you  helped 
me  once  before,  and  have  helped  others, 
and  I  wish  you  would  get  this  check  for 
me  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  need  the 
money  very  much,  and  in  fact  cannot 
afford  to  lose  it.  Eggs  were  quoted  at 
■>5  cents  per  dozen  at  the  time  I  shipped 
them.  P-  C.  G. 

New  York. 

We  were  not  able  to  be  of  service  to 
this  subscriber.  Mr.  Gams  was  located 
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Little  Margie,  in  company  with  her 
mother,  on  stepping  out  of  a  fast  ele¬ 
vator  at  the  sixteenth  floor,  remarked : 
“()  mamma,  I  tought  my  tummey  would 
dot  upstairs  fore  we  did  !” — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 


at  187  Duane  Street,  but  removed  to  62 
Moore  Street,  Brooklyn,  from  which  ad¬ 
dress  he  evidently  solicited  shipments; 
at  any  rate  we  have  a  complaint  from  an¬ 
other  subscriber  that  he  received  a  check 
which  was  protested.  After  some  corres¬ 
pondence  check  was  sent  for  the  amount, 
but  the  protest  fees  were  not  included, 
and  we  cannot  get  anything  more  from 
Mr.  Gams.  Our  letters  are  received,  but 
his  silence  certainly  shows  he  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  adjusting  these  complaints. 

Louis  Rosenstein  &  Company,  101 
Lowell  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  evi¬ 
dently  soliciting  shipments  from  farmers 
and  we  recall  complaints  received  some 
time  ago  from  subscribers  for  shortage 
in  weight  on  the  returns,  and  that  two 
shippers  brought  suit  against  Rosenstein 
and  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  ship¬ 
pers.  A  new  complaint  reaches  us  that 
a  Maine  subscriber  sent  eggs  to  him  in 
September  and  failed  to  receive  returns. 
We  have  sent  a  statement  of  the  facts  to 
the  District  Attorney  of  Massachusetts 
for  his  information. 

Today  I  received  check  for  $25.86  from 
the  Southern  Express  Company,  covering 
damage  claim  for  avocado  pears  received 
by  them  on  October  18,  1913,  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  a  New  York  house,  which  never 
reached  their  destination.  I  placed  it 
with  you  for  investigation  after  having 
waited  months  for  a  settlement  on  their 
part.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  what 
you  did,  as  I  feel  this  claim  would  not 
have  been  settled  by  them  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  had  it  not  been  for  your  efforts 
in  my  behalf.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  its 
business  methods  for  me.  j.  b.  mck. 

Florida. 

This  was  a  clear  claim  and  all  papers 
supporting  it  were  regularly  filed  with 
us.  There  was  no  good  reason  why  the 
claim  was  not  settled  promptly ;  but  it 
did  require  persistent  effort  for  a  long 
time  to  get  it. 

I  didn’t  send  in  my  name  for  the  Anti- 
Fake*  Club  because  it  seemed  to  me  I  had 
so  little  chance  to  do  anything,  and  I’d 
let  others  with  more  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  push  the  work,  but  they  don’t  seem 
to  push  very  fast,  so  here  is  my  boost. 
Put  me  down  as  an  Anti-Faker.  Some 
time  when  the  Anti-Fake  movement 
comes  out  pretty  strong  in  the  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk,  send  me  some  more  sample 
copies  and  envelopes  to  go  in  each  one. 

New  York.  J.  F.  c. 

The  Anti-Fake  Club  is  growing;  and 
the  members  are  beginning  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt.  The  rules  will  be  formulated 
and  adopted  now  soon,  and  the  work 
will  then  be  in  full  swing. 

For  quite  a  good  many  years  I  have 
watched  projects,  similar  to  that  of 
the  company  to  raise  hogs.  In  no  sin¬ 
gle  instance  have  I  learned  of  a  success¬ 
ful  result  to  those  who  have  bought  stock. 
There  have  been  two  companies  started 
to  work  the  hog  scheme.  The  National 
Ilog  Co.,  of  1  West  34th  street,  will  be 
a  very  good  proposition  for  the  promoters 
while  it  lasts,  but  its  result  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  The  other  one  had  a 
very  brief  career,  and  the  promoter  is 
now  in  jail  or  out  on  bail.  I  am  not  sure 
which.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  all 
these  projects  as  applied  to  farming  is 
obvious.  Farming  is  essentially  a  per- 
sonal  proposition.  If  it  succeeds  it  does 
so  because  of  the  personal  management 
and  attention  to  details  of  the  man  at  its 
head — and  this  man  neither  needs  to  nor 
wants  to  divide  the  results  with  outside 
stockholders  whose  only  care  or  interest 
has  been  the  furnishing  of  some  capital. 
Socialistic  farming  schemes  have  always 
failed  because  what  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  nobody’s  business,  and  the  man 
who  makes  a  success  of  farming  is  the 
man  who  personally  likes  it  and  has  the 
interest  of  an  owner  in  making  it  suc¬ 
cessful.  H.  G. 

New  York. 

The  above  reply  to  a  promoter  of  one 
of  the  so-called  co-operative  hog-raising 
schemes  contains  sound  logic.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  any  farmer 
would  give  a  hog  company  in  the  city  of 
New  York  a  second  thought.  H.  G.  gives 
convincing  reasons  why  any  such  project 
honestly  conceived  would  fail ;  but  we 
would  have  no  one  consider  such  enter¬ 
prises  as  a  serious  proposition.  They 
are  conceived  by  rogues  and  nurtured  by 
fraud.  The  promoters  never  expected 
them  to  be  successful.  They  simply 
serve  the  purpose  of  ready  money.  They 
promise  quick  riches  to  cupidity  and  to 
the  credulous;  but  their  purpose  is  to 
wear  good  clothes  and  live  high  at  your 
expense.  J.  J.  n. 


Farm  Accounts 

Simplified 

You  can  keep  your  Farm  Accounts 
easily  and  correctly  in  our 
Farm  Account  Book 

The  pages  are  ruled  and  printed  with  columns  for 
every  item  of  expense  and  income  from 
Personal  Work  — Hired  Help  —  Improve¬ 
ment  s  —  Cattle  —  H  orses — Sheep — H  ops — 
Poultry — Grain — Hay— Fruit — Vegetables, 
etc..  Recapitulations  and  Inventories. 
Contains  il  pages,  size  8  by  12,  and  is 
well  bound. 

The  Farm  Account  Book 

Takes  the  place  of  a  set  of  account,  books,  and 

enables  the  farmer  to  see  at  a  glance  whethor  he  is 
making  or  losing  money  on  an  individual  item,  and 
ii  .w  much.  It  enables  You  to  Run  Your  Farm  On  a 
Business  Basis. 

You  tako  no  risk.  We  mail  this  book  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  If 
you  do  not  find  it  satisfactory,  send  it  ■ 
back  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

15,000  Farmers  ore  using  them.  Send 
for  one  today.  You  need  it.  Sample 
pages  Freo  on  request. 

Farm  Account  Book  Publishing  Co. 

52  Clifford  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  ACID  I 
IN  YOUR  SOIL 

By  the  use  of  Finely  Ground  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock  at  a  cost  of  81  per  acre 
per  year  you  can  utilize  soil  acids  to 
supply  available  phosphorus  for  the 
maximum  crops.  It  is  nature’s  fer¬ 
tilizer  method  and  an  average  of 
years  of  tests  in  our  leading  grain 
producing  states  show  that  each  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  has 
returned  85  in  increased  crops. 

Write  us  today  for  further  facts  about 
nature’s  fertilizer  method  and  for  prices 
on  rock  phosphate. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

I  W.  Main  St.  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


HORSE  HEAD 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  (IF  YOUR  FARM  with  ulverized 
Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  per 
bond  per  day  and  increase  tlievalue  of  you  r  manure 
7.%.  Write  us  lor  delivered  car  load  price 

HASEROT  LIME  &  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND,  0. 

EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

A  Duplex  Mill  requires  25#  loss 
power  and  will  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  any  other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grinds 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaf¬ 
fir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  There 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed  and  com¬ 
plete  grinding  equals  tho 


MADE 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes. 
7  sizes.  Fully  guarantoed. 
Any  power.  Especially  ad¬ 
apted  for  gasoline  engines. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co., 


FREE  CATALOG, 
Box320  Springfield,  Ohio 


SUPERIOR  DUPLEX  MILL 


n 

■  Double  Grinding-  Rings,  self-sharpening, 
I  positive  force  feed.  Never  chokes,  Grinds 
I  Corn  on  Cob  or  in  Shucks,  Shell  Corn , Sheaf 
.  Oats,  Kaffir  Corn,  Alfalfa, 

Rye,  Wheat,  Barley,  Cotton 
B  Seed.  Coarse  or  Fine.  Saves 

time,  labor,  fuel  and  money. 
^  9  sizes,  2  to  20  H.  P.  For 

Steam  or  Gasoline 
Engines.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  Catalog 

THE  SUPERIOR  MFG.  &  MILL  tO. 

V53  -o. t  St.,Sp ringin' 1(1,0. 

.  M»Hf  I  I 


H  AVAN  An 

STEEL  WHEELS 

AND 

FARM  TRUCKS 

with  either  steel  or  wood 
wheels.  We  have  a  free 
Catalog  that  tells  you  how  to 
measure  your  skein  or  steel 
axle.  Write  for  it  at  once. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana.  ILL. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  Loudon,  0. 


PUMP 

YOUR  WATER 


gyarOR  NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Big,  Powerful.  Light- 
Running,  Double-Geared 


WIND  Nil  LL 


admitted  by  all  perfection  in 
Wind  Mill  Construction 


STOVER.  MFG.  CO. 


188  Samson  Avenue  Freeport,  Illinois 
We  alao  build  Alfalfa  Grindera,  Hand  Grinders,  Stover  Feed- 
mills.  Pump  lacks,  Ensilage  Cutters  Free  catalogs 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH  FOR 

Stays  only  G  Inches  apart. 

Wires  can  not  slip.  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  money 
savlngprlces.  Ideal  Galv. 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.45 
80-rod  spool.  Catalog  freo. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muacie,  Ind. 


Save  Fence  Money 

Know  how  to  judge  a  wire  fence  for  yourself. 
Our  book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Learn  why  the 

No.  9  Empire  and  Empire,  Jr. 


arc  the  least  expensive  fences  to  buy  in  the  long  run. 
Empire  fence  is  made  of  open  hearth  steel,  big 
wires,  galvanized  as  a  wire  fence 
should  be  galvanized  Will  out¬ 
last  any  soft  Bessemer  steel 
fence  ever  made. 

Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
Address 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

y  ?r  fllaumec  Street 

ADRIAN,  MICHIGAN 


WE  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT 


Brown 


IMIW-I 

Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basie 
open  hearth  wire.  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED. 
Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 

!J5argain  Prices — Direct  From  Factor 
150  Styles  — 13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up^ 

We  pay  freight  anywhere.  Write  now  fur  free^ 
fence  book  »nd  sample  to  lest. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  £  WIRE  CO 


D.M.  59 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE 


LVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  should  Per  l  I 
for  our  Freo  Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  a 
Fence.  Many  big  values  are  offered.  Solddlrectto  S 
the  Farmer  saving  you  the  Healer’s  Profit. 

14  CENTS  A  ROD  UP.: 

Lawn  Fence  6c.  a  foot.  Barbed  - 
Wire  $1.45  per  80-rod  Spool.  I 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.  ; 

BcxIBSWinchcater,  Indiana.  a 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  4.00 


Just  the  thing  for 
patented  farmers!  Light. 

durable,  sanitary,  waterproof — way  abend 
of  leather  or  metal  soles  for  all  farm  and 
dairy  work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 
money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by  Par¬ 
cel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  fl  ee. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.  (Established  1887) 

2911  Vliot  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Proofing 

Strictly  full  weight  and  highest 
quality— accept  nosubstitute.  Sold 
by  weight  by  the  leading  dealers. 
Apollo  Roofing  is  madein  all  stand¬ 
ard  patterns  from  the  well  known 
Ai*oi.lo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized 
Sheets.  These  sheets  are  also  un¬ 
excelled  for  Silos,  Tanks,  Cisterns, 
Culverts  and  exposed  sheet  metal 
work.  Our1  ’Better Buildings”book- 
let  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pe 


r~7lew  o/folland' 

Feed  Mills  kinds  of  shelled 

grain  or  cob  corn— separately  or  mixed. 

Farmers’  sizes  to  run  with  1  to  12  II.  P. 

Goad  capacity— well  made— sturdy.  Guar¬ 
anteed— your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  low 
prices  and  free  trial  offer 
NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  41, New  Holland,  Pa 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

If  ITow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

§i  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  jj| 

=  1  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  f| 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land  Acres  of  Swampv 
by  using  JACKSON’S  DRAIN  TILE.  L  a  n  d  reclaimed. 
...  ,  „  and  made  fertile 

with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders’ Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  ’’Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain  " 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  Inc.,  108  THIRD  AVENUE,  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 
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Something  over  4,000,000  bushels 
wheat  were  shipped  from  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  For  several  weeks 
wheat  exports  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  averaged  nearly  1,- 
000,000  per  day. 
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Pea  .  4  55  @  4  65 

Red  Kidney . 5  36  @  5  50 

White  Kidney  . 7  15  @  7  2o 

Yellow  Eye . 5  15  @5  25 

Lima,  California .  5  00  @6  00 
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MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the 
tober 


No  improvement 
demand  is  a  trifle 
Cabbage 
top  prices  quoted 
cry  very  plentiful 
and 
per 


with 


is 


six  months  beginning 
as  follows.  This  is  per 


Oo- 

100 

pounds  in  the  26-cent  zone.  This  is 
-  •  ■  as  the  “maximum  for 

to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and 
100  pounds  above  the 


what  is  known 
milk  testing  3.8 
is  20  cents 
"flat”  rate. 


per 


4014. 

$2.00 

. .  f)  1A 

November  . 

December  .  2.05  Chickens  choice  broilers 


October 


January 
February 
March  .  . 


VEGETABLES. 

in  potato  prices,  hut 
improved  for  the  top 
market  steady,  with 
rather  extreme.  Cel- 
Lettuce  in  surplus 
very  low.  Southern  peppers  50  cents 
crate  higher. 

Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl, . . .  1 15 

State, 180  lbs.  . . 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl .  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 

Domestic  seed . 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 4  00 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions— Red.  bag  . 

Yellow,  . 125 

White  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 

Marrow . 

New,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  12 

Fowls  .  13 

Roosters . 

Ducks . . . .  ••• 

Geese . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  weather  was  very  favorable  for 
the  Christmas  trade,  dry  packed  arriving 
mainly  in  good  condition.  Turkeys  from 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  held 
above  22  cents  as  a  rule,  in  some  cases 
going  into  storage  on  shippers’  orders. 
Chickens  and  fowls  were  in 
ply  and  lower,  except  for  fancy. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  22 

Common  to  good  .  15 

lb.... 


Cabbage  Outlook. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  cabbage  market?  What 
are  the  prospects  for  further  advance¬ 
ment  and  would  it  he  better  to  sell  at 
present  price  or  hold  for  a  time?  They 
are  paying  $7  per  ton  here  at  present. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  M.  s. 

Cabbage  will  probably  advance  later, 
though  high  prices  are  not  expected,  as 
the  crop  is  quite  large,  and  now  cabbage 
from  the  south  comes  early  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities.  Against  the  possible  pro¬ 
fit  in  holding  must  be  put  tiie  shrinkage 
and  waste.  In  loading  cabbage  that  has 
been  stored  it  is  well  to  cut  open  an  oc¬ 
casional  head,  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
running  sound  all  through.  Frosted  cab¬ 
bage  may  appear  all  right  outside  but  be 
rotteu  at  the  heart,  and  a  small  amount 
of  this  defect  may  cut  the  price  of  a  car 
in  half,  as  only  cheap  buyers,  commonly 
known  as  “snakes”  will  handle  it.  Prices 
at  New  York  now  run  from  $(>  to  $13  per 
ton,  the  latter  being  for  best  Danish  seed. 
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Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $2.01  and  $1.91  for 
B  and  C.  Hotel  and  restaurants  using 
two  to  throe  cans  per  day  are  paying 
live  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents ;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BUTTER.  ‘ 

High  grade  fresh  creamery  is  scarce 
and  V/>  cent  higher.  The  general  re¬ 
ceipts  are  running  irregular  in  quality, 
27  to  30  cents,  wholesale,  covering  a 
large  quantity  of  business  in  creamery 
and  best  dairy. 

Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  35J^@  36 

Extra,  92  score  .  34  @  35 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @ 

Lower  Grades .  2o  @ 

Storage  .  26  @ 

State  Dairy,  best . '  32 


Squab  broilers,  pair . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  ... 
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Ducks,  Spring. 

Squabs,  doz... 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  demand  <>n  Timothy  and  rye  straw 
is  improved,  and  some  sales  at  higher 
prices  noted. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  50 

No.  2 . H  50 

No.  3 . 16  50 

Clover  mixed . IS  UO 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . "50 

Bulls . 4  60 

Cows .  4  50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  10  00 

Culls . . 

Sheep.  100  ibs 


6  00 
3  50 


@22  00 
@19  00 
@17  00 
@19  00 
@15  00 


@  8  60 
@  C  50 
@  6  00 
@11  00 
@  8  00 
@  5  50 
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j!  Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complyi. ,g  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  want3.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


Common  to  Good .  23  @ 

Ladles  .  20  @ 

“aeking  Stock .  19  @ 

Process  .  22  @ 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  33  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  34  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  33. 

Chicago  creamery,  24@33. 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  very  slow  in  both  State 
and  western  make.  Exporters  arc  doing 
but  little,  partly  because  of  the  increase 
in  ocean  freight  rates. 

Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  16k4'@  16 

Average  fancy . .  15J4®  155® 

Under  grades  .  12  @'  14 

Daisies,  Wisconsin  .  14 

Skims,  specials .  13  @  13^ 

Good  to  choice  .  11  @  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  &  10 

EGGS 

There  has  been  a  further  decline  in 
fancy  white.  There  is  no  surplus  of  this 
grade,  but  prices  have  been  so  high  that 
retailers  were  unable  to  move  their  stocks 
with  any  freedom.  Some  damage  from 
frost  is  noted  in  present  arrivals  of  me¬ 
dium  grades,  so  that  prices  all  along 
list  are  tending  lower. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  47  @ 

Medium  to  good .  42  @ 

Mixed  colors,  best .  41  @ 

Common  to  good .  25  ® 

Storage,  best  .  25  @ 

Lower  grades .  18  @ 

FRL3II  FRUITS. 

Business  in  apples  has  been  slow 
past  week,  $2  to  $3  covering  most  whole¬ 
sale  trade  in  barrelled  fruit  and  some 
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this  meeting, 
popular  banquet  at 
be  held  at  Keeler’s 


N.  Y.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  seventy-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  par¬ 
lor  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  January  20tli  and 
21st,  1915. 

On  Wednesday  night  a  mass  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  parlor. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Schoeneck  has  been 
invited  to  preside  at 
Thursday  night  a 
a  dollar  a  plate  will 
Hotel. 

Ladies  and  members  of  the  women’s 
organizations  are  expected  to  attend  all 
the  sessions  including  the  banquet. 

Distinguished  speakers  will  address  the 
convention.  They  will  include  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor  of  New 
York  State;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  recent  Ambassador  to  France; 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor  of  New 
York  City;  Hon.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Dean 
of  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  College; 
Dean  II.  E.  Cook,  of  the  Canton  Agricul¬ 
tural  School;  Hon.  It.  A.  Pearson,  Presi- 
College ;  Gilbert  Ray 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener  to  work  10 
acres  of  truck  land  on  shares;  house  and 
team  furnished.  E.  S.  IIAMBLEN,  27  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  sold 
farm;  understands  stock,  breeding  and  raising 
of  all  farm  crops;  married,  no  children;  tem¬ 
perate.  Box  4.  care  It.  N.-Y. 

EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST— Married,  de¬ 
sires  position  ns  working  manager  of  modern 
fruit  farm,  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable: 
American,  references.  SANFORD,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  MAN  desires  position  as 
working  manager  of  large  commercial  farm: 
eight  years’  experience  handling  large  flocks: 
Cornell  short-course  Poultry  Husbandry;  best 
of  references.  J.  R..  care  R.  N.-Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  HERDSMAN  and  dairyman  open 
for  engagement  at  once.  American,  single,  ago 
42.  lifetime  experience,  best  of  references;  gen 
tlemnn’s  place  preferred.  Address  HERDSMAN, 
Westbury,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  care  Box  248. 

WANTED— Married1  man  as  tenant,  on  20' > 
acres,  comparatively  level,  run  down  mow: 
tain  farm,  with  view  to  recovering  fertility:  8) 
acres  cultivated,  balance  wood  land.  3  mile: 

I  from  Bellefoute,  Pa.:  large  house  and  barn. 

1  outbuildings,  spring  water  and  telephone.  WM. 
BURNSIDE,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

:  YOUNG  MAN  (32),  single,  of  excellent  char 
actor,  fairly  good  milker,  wishes  position  o:i 
!  a  modern  dairy  or  general  stock  farm,  tind’cr 
1  stands  the  feeding  of  balanced  rations,  the  use 
of  the  Babcock  test  anil  a  good  butter  maker: 
salary  a  second  consideration.  C.  B.,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  farmer,  no  more  than  ono 
child,  for  25  acres,  small  orchard,  cow  and’ 
few  pigs;  good  teamster,  understanding  farm 
machinery  and  field  work;  steady  place;  house 
hot  water,  usual  privileges,  percentage  on  sale: 
and  salary:  give  all  particulars;  lowest  wage; 
wanted;  references.  Box  6,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


ALFALFA 
ville,  N. 


HAY— F. 
Y. 


P.  ERKENBECK.  Fayette 


HICKORY 
town,  N. 


PLANK- 

Y. 


-I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Middle 


MAPLE  COVE  FARM— Products  direct  to  Con 
sinners.  ROUTE  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


WANTED — MacKay  Colony 
particulars.  Address  J.  G. 


Brooder;  give  full 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Brown,  Albert  E. 
Sessions,  Alfred  C. 
M.  C.  Burritt  and 


dent  of  Iowa  State 
Hawes,  James  R. 

Manning,  Fred  \V. 

Weed,  S.  J.  Cook, 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  by  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  authorities  include:  The  Mar¬ 
keting  of  Farm  Products;  Farm  Finance; 
Torrens  System  of  Land  Titles ;  Cooper¬ 
ation  in  Agriculture;  How  to  Clarify  the 
Milk  Troubles;  A  Debate  for  and  Against 
the  Single  Tax  on  Land ;  Problems  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League ;  Accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Practical  Cooperation ;  The 
Township  School  System,  and  a  broad 
line  of  general  discussion. 

The  banquet  at  Keeler’s  Hotel  on 
Thursday  evening  is  to  be  held  at  7  P. 
M.  Business  suits  will  predominate  and 
ladies  will  have  choice  .of  best  seats. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON, 

President. 


FANCY  ORANGES.  Orange 
to  consumer;  sample,  15c. 
Leesburg,  Fla. 


Marmalade,  direct 
H.  C.  TILLSON, 


APPLES,  APPLES,  APPLES — For  choice  spray¬ 
ed  Winter  Apples.  Please  order  to-day.  C.  J. 
YODER.  GrantsviUe-,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — No.  !>  Man  bone  cutter,  nearly  new. 

$12;  100  Oondee  Brooders;  catalogue.  (J. 

ROUTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Ta. 


Lambs  .  7M  ®  8  00 

Hogs .  ‘  3°  @  7  <5 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  prices  are  five  to  seven  cents 
above  last  week,  on  heavy  export  buying. 
Corn  one  cent  higher.  Rye  is  extremely 
high,  40  cents  above  last  year,  but  these 
high  figures  apply  solely  to  clean  rye,  fit 
for  flouring.  Grain  containing  onion  will 
bring  nowhere  near  this  price,  even  a 
small  amount  being  sufficient  to  spoil  it. 
It  will  pay  rye  farmers  to  exterminate 
wild  onion,  or  keep  rye  from  infested 
fields. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  187 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  36 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter  .  1  36 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  74 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  53 

Rye,  free  from  ouion .  1  14 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  40 

Tub.  choice .  34 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb 

Fricassee,  lb .  . 

Fowls  .  18 

Turkeys! .  25 

Leg  of  lamb .  18 

Lamb  chops .  20 

Roasting  beef  .  }8 

Stewing  beef . . 

Pork  chops . 

Loin  of  Pork  . 

Round  Steak  .  13 


Dec.  20.  Southern  Vermont  has  had 
a  very  peculiar  Winter  up  to  Christ¬ 
mas;  little  rain  or  snow,  springs  and 
brooks  low,  roads  smooth  and  good.  All 
marble  business  is  shut  down,  little  lum¬ 
bering  being  done.  Farming  is  the  main 
business  here.  Milk  goes  to  Boston  3^4 
cents  per  quart.  Hay  $20;  potatoes  50; 
feed  $1.75;  pork  15;  beef  11  by  the  side. 
Carloads  of  Christmas  trees  are  being 
cut  and  shipped  to  New  York  City.  They 
give  on  the  stump  four  to  five  cents  each. 
Apples  were  an  immense  crop  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  are  rotting  on  the 
ground,  being  eaten  by  the  wild  deer. 
Crops  last  season  were  good,  but  Ver¬ 
mont  imports  much  more  produce  than 
.she  raises,  yet  Vermont  land  is  good  and 
yields,  when  cultivated,  immense  crops, 
as  the  U.  S.  agricultural  reports  show. 

South  Dorset,  Vt.  A.  L.  B. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Cyphers  Adaptable  Hoovers.  $25: 

1  160-egg  Trusty  Incubator,  $6;  1  No.  1  Stan 
darU  Bonecuttcr,  $5.  Address  TITOS.  J.  KELLY. 
Haminonton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Hall  No.  12  Incubator  Brooder  fur¬ 
nace,  new  1914,  with  3  manifold’s  all  in  per 
feet  condition.  G.  CHAUNCEY  PARSONS. 
Mountainvllle,  N.  Y. 

I’RESII  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE— Home-made,  of 
superior  quality,  from  specially  fattened  little 
niilk-and-giain  fed  pigs;  not  too  highly  sea 
soiled;  4  lbs..  $1;  8  lbs..  $2;  postpaid  within 
Third  Zone;  also  hams  anil  bacon  ready  January 
nt  28e.  lb.  SAN  DA  NON  A II  FARM,  Windham. 
N.  Y. 

16  ACRES,  level,  three  miles  from  city.  CIIAS. 
EG  ERICK,  It.  8,  So.  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  fully  equipped  poultry 
plant,  trolley,  gas,  water  systems.  Box  40, 
Rural  2,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  65  acres, 
cheap;  to  It.  It.  10  miles. 
West  Cummington,  Mass. 


good  buildings. 
F.  G.  SEARS. 


First  Passenger  :  “I  understand  that 
your  city  has  the  rottenest  political  ring 
in  the  ‘  country.”  Second  Passenger : 
“That’s  right.  But  how  did  you  know 
where  I’m  from?”  First  Passenger:  “I 
don’t.”— Toledo  Blade. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

WANTED — Position  on  poultry  plant,  short 
course  student  (24).  X  Y  Z,  Orange,  N.  J. 

PRACTICAL,  intelligent  man,  married,  expe¬ 
rienced,  wants  responsible  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  references.  H.  D.  F„ 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


COMFORTABLE  modern  suburban  home,  gar 
den,  fruits,  chickens,  canoeing,  fishing,  skat¬ 
ing.  $4,000.  COMMUTER,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

100  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE,  with  or  without 
niik  route,  stock  and  tools.  3  miles  from  cit/ 
of  38,000  inhabitants.  Particulars  inquire  P.  F.. 
care  of  R.  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE — At  a  Great  bargain,  two  80-ne: 

farms  on  good  terms;  extra  well  located  am’ 
on  good  roads  and  near  school  and  railroads. 
F.  M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana. 

12-ACRE  fruit,  truck  farm  for  sale;  good  mar¬ 
kets,  spring  water,  greenhouse,  600  peach 
trees,  100  apple.  2  acres  strawberries;  other 
fruit.  A.  W.  BRADFORD,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

FARM  WANTED — From  100  to  300  acres,  not 
over  three  miles  from  a  town  of  not  less  than 
2.000  people;  prefer  one  equipped'  for  dairy; 
must  be  good  buildings  and  soil.  Box  308, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  be  interested  in  equipped  poultry  an  1 
fruit  farm  on  Long  Island  or  Northern  New 
Jersey:  Isolated  or  expensive  offerings  not  con¬ 
sidered.  KLENEN,  76  Rutledge  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  or  to  let— Large  house  and 
barns.  175  acres;  easy  terms;  100  miles  from 
New  York,  one  mile  from  railroad,  churches, 
schools,  etc.  For  particulars  ad'dress  C.  P.  BY- 
1NGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  to  dispose  of  one-third  interest  of  a 
119-acre  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy  farm  to  a 
farmer  that  knows  all  three  branches,  fo~ 


$5,000. 

FARM, 


Mail  all  correspond ence 
North  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


to  MINISINK 


FOR  SALE — Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  Catski'.l 
mountains,  one-eighth  mile  to  villuge.  It.  It. 
station,  50  acres,  new  25-room  house,  barn,  etc., 
fully  equipped;  have  accommodated  40  board¬ 
ers;  also  suitable  gentleman’s  country  home: 
with  or  without  stock,  etc;  well  watered:  lee  i 
than  cost  buildings.  Address  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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Special  to  Rural  New-Yorker  Readers / 

Big  Bargains- And  the  Reason ! ! 


Water  or  Storage  Tanks 

Made  of  20  gaugo  ftalraniiod  iteel;  won’t 
ro,t»  strongly  made  with  riveted  seams. 

Lot  No.  F-1S01 
Cap.  3J  Bbls. 

- $4.26 

Lot  No.  F-1S04. 
Cap.  9  Bbls. 
....  S6.C6 
Larger  sires  pro- 
portionately  low. 


BARGAIN  CLOSET 

OUTFIT  $9.98 

Elegant  low  tank  closet  outfit 
of  guaranteed  “A”  grade 
material;  nickel  plated 
trimmings.  Goldon  oak 
seat. 

Lot  No.  6-F-902. 

Other  like  savings  in  Froe  Plumbing  Book. 


on  Rugs 

Finest  rugs  from  auc¬ 
tions,  all  grades,  sizes, 
patterns  and  colors. 
Biggest  rug,  linoleum 
andcarpet  bargains  ever 
offered;  see  them  in  ac¬ 
tual  colors  in  our  book. 
9x12  ft.  rugs  $3.38.  36 
inch  Axminster  87c. 

Fine  Shoes  $1.29 

Just  one  of  the  many 
remarkable  valuos  offered 
in  our  Shoe  Department. 
Stylish  last  in  Patent 
Colt  bluchor.  Cuban 
heel.  Sizes  2 £  to  8. 
$2.00  value.  Width, 
Order  by  lot 
No.  F-48. 
Proportionate  sav¬ 
ings  on  shoos  for  alL 


Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 

l  T7TTTL.. ■ 

Good  iron  pipe  In  random  lengths,  complete 
with  couplings.  Suitable  for  gas,  oil,  water 
and  conveyance  of  all  liquids.  Size  .3*8  to  12 

in.  Our  price  on  1  in.,  per  ft., 8c.  1#  in., 

3  l-2c  ft.  Complete  stock  of  valves  and  fittings. 
Bend  us  specifications  and  requirements.  Larg¬ 
er  sizes  prioed  just  as  low. 


White  Porcelain  Lava 
tory  $7.98 

^  Porcelain  enamelod  cast 
iron,  one  piece  half  circle 
roll  rim  lavatory  with  all 
fittings.  Soe  the  many 
other  savings  in  Free 
Plumbing  Book.  Send  for  it  todayl 
Lot  No.  F-321. 


S4.39B  Tank  Heater 

Self  sinking  cast  iron 
tank  Heater.  Needs  no 
rods  to  hold  it  down. 
May  bo  used  in  galvan¬ 
ized,  cement,  wood  or  any 
kind  of  tank.  Complete  with 
grates,  ash  tray  and  24 -inch 
smoke  stack  with  damper. 
Any  fuel.  Width  12  In. 
Height  24  In.  Lot  No.  F-38. 


Guaranteed 


Shot  Gun 
$3.45 


Best  grade 
|  long  range, 
_  '  single-barrel 

shot  gun  with  extra  quality  nitro  steel 
barrel,  front  tapered  choked  bore. 
Used  with  black  or  smokeless  powder. 
Lot  No.  F-r.39.  12  gauge,  30  or  32  in. 

barrel.  Hut  one  of  our  many  sporting 
goods  bargains.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


Why  We  Can  Undersell  Any 
Other  Concern  On  Earth 

Countless  thousands  of  shrewd,  posted  Buyere  KNOW  that 
we  DO  undersell  others,  but  do  YO  U  know  why  ?  Talk  is  cheap. 
Big  claims  are  easy  to  make.  So,  here  is  the  exact  REASON  WHY  we 
can  AND  DO— S-M-A-S-Ii  all  competition:  Our  unique  and  origi¬ 
nal  buying  methods  are  different  from  any  concern  on  earth. 

.  idea/  Why  are  we  known  from  ocean  to  ocean  as 

i  e  u^rea^  Price  Wreckers  ?”  Because  for  22  years  we  have 
bought  and  sold  absolutely  nothing  but  bargains .  Price  Wrecking 
r?  a  scaJ,(;  have  reduced  to  a  system  of  automatic  machine- 

like  einciency.  We  buy  nothing  in  the  regular  way.  We  are  interested 
only  in  Bankrupt  Stocks,  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales,  Big  Rug  Auc¬ 
tion  Events,  Furniture  Expositions,  Manufacturers’  Outlet  Sales,  etc., 
where  our  $10,000,000.00  buying  power  gives  us  at  our  own  price  the 
cream  of  the  country’s  merchandise  offered  at  forced  sale.  If  the  goods 
are  new,  clean  and  desirable,  and  the  prices  right,  they  are  practically 
certain  to  find  their  way  to  our  40-Acre  Price  Wrecking  Plant  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  our  vast  army  of  customers  at  one  small  added  profit. 

^UY  ^eTw®.  —  nothing  but  bargains  !  Share  the  benefits  of 
our  P— It— I— C—E  W— R— E— C— K— I— N— G  System.  Don’t  pay 
Boosted  prices.  Bay  our  B-U-S-T-E-D  Prices  and  keep  the  big  saving 
in  your  pocket.  You  can  safely  order  anything  on  this  page  with  your 
?ycs  because  everything  we  sell  is  backed  by  our  $10,000,000.00 

oatis. ac tion-or- M oncy-B ac k ”  Guarantee.  Every  price  a  tremendous 
economy,  truly  representative  of  the  50,000  additional  bargains  listed 
in  our  Mammoth  “PRICE  WRECKER.”  Write  for  ;t  t0d3y. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.s  OWNERS 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


Hog  Troughs  39c 

Biggest  fiC 
bargain  * 
ever  offered 

on  strong,  durable  Troughs  for  hogs  and  cattlo. 
lloavy  galvanized  stoel  cross  bars  and  legs,  so- 
ourely  riveted.  Bound  bottom;  easily  oleaned. 
Mft.  long  x  1G  gauge.  Bach,  89c.  Order  by 
lot  No.  F-43.  Heaviest  galvanized  Iron,  stand¬ 
ard  size,  6  ft.  long.  Each,  |1.2o.  Lot  No.  F-44. 


Wood  Plane  75c 

Wood  bottom  smoothing 
plane.  Length 
8  in.;  cutter 
in.  A  good  tool  I 
for  all  purpose 
use.  All  other  small  and  large 
tools  proportionately  low. 


Right 


4  Big  Shipping  Points 

To  reduce  freight  expense 
we  will  ship  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Texas,  Mississippi 
or  Chicago.  Select  the 
point  nearest  to  you. 


ow  is  the  Time 

Lumber  Prices  S-M-A-S-H-E-D 

Send  Your  Lumbes  Bills  to  Us  ! ! 

We  lead  the  world  on  Lumber  I  No  one  can  compete 
with  us  on  our  great  specialty.  Our  bed-rock  B-U-S-T-E-D 
1  rices  on  over  20,000,000  feet  of  brand  new,  high  grade 
material,  suitable  for  every  building  need,  undersell  every 
CrCI7b°?, „M ak£  ?°  mistake  I  When  the  “GREAT 
PRICE  WRECKERS  say  it  — it’s  soli  No  matter 
who  or  where  you  are  — or  what  you’re  going  to  build  —  we  posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  to  make  you  a  tremendous  saving  on  material.  The 
simple  easy  way  to  make  us  prove  it  is  to  send  us  your  lumber  bills  and 
get  our  figures.  Prices  talk/  Seeing  Is  believing.  Come  to  Chicago  Visit 
40-Acre  PRICE  WRECKING  Plant.  View  the  mffilons  up¬ 
on  millions  of  feet  of  choice  up-to-grade  lumber  awaiting  ^ 
your  select  ions,  and  all  possible  doubt  will  disappear  t  You  will 
then  realize  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  buy 
lumber  from  any  one  but  us.  We  require  no  money  in  advance. 

Send  us  your  lumber  bills  now !  * 


Heating  Plants 

Priced  Low 

You  can  easily  install 
your  own  Heating  Plant 
with  the  assistanceof  our 
free  expert  engineering 
porvice.  Warm  air  as  low 
as  $67.00,  steam  $134.00 
and  hot  water  $154.00.  _ 

Send  for  our  Froo  Heating  Book  "today. 


Bath  Tub  Complete  $13.09 

White  enameled, 
oast  iron,  ono- 
piece,  heavy  roll 
rim  bath  tub;  6 
ft.  long;  latest 
stylo  nickcl-plat- 
ed  trimmings,  Including  Fuller  double  bath 
oooks  for  hot  and  cold  water,  nlokel-plated  con* 
nected  waste  and  overflow  and  niokel-plated' 
supply  pipes.  Order  lot  No.  F-101. 


Kitchen  Sink  87c 

Guaranteed  4 ‘A’*  grade  cast 
iron.  No  flaws  or  defects. 

Complete  with  nickel-plated 
strainer  and  iron  sink  collar 
and  bolts.  Standard  6ize  con-  . 
nection.  Order  lot  No.  F-39.  I!*2 
Painted  Sinks,  18x24  in.,  87c.  Order 
lot  No.  F-40.  Enameled  Sinks,  $2.55. 


Shingle  Bargains 

Lot  No.  F-923.  Clear  5-2, 

16  in.  Washington  red 
cedar  shingles,  per  1000, 

$2.67.  Lot  No.  F-924. 

Extra  Star  “A”  Star,  6-2 
16  in.  Washington  red 
cedar  shingles,  rer  1000, 

$2.89.  Lot  No.  F-925.  Extra  clear  5-2, 
16  in.  Washington  red  cedar  shingles. 
Absolutely  clear.  Per  1000.  $3.27. 


$2.65 

Combination  tool  consisting  of  vise, 
drill,  anvil  and  hardie.  Works  oasily. 
Quickly  adjusted.  Steel  faced  jaws, 
opens  0  in.  Width  of  jaws,  3$  in.  Case 
hardened  anvil.  Drills  hold  up  to  j  in. 
Lot  No.  F-7221.  Drils  not  supplied. 


Horse  Shoes - 

$2.49 

Specially  purchased 
and  offered  while  they 
last  at  this  big  saving. 
Sizes,  0  to  1, fronts  and 
hinds.  Strong  an'd 
nicely  made  of  light 
steol.  Lot  No,  F-876. 


100-Lb.  Keg 


I 


uild  or 


Material  in  this  Home 


Improve  2 

$759 


READY  ROOFING 
47c  Per  Square 


Greatest  known  values  in  depend¬ 
able  ready  root  coverings.  We 
call  your  attention  to  these  three 
0  ,  big  snaps. 

©Se  buys  the  best  and  heaviest  3  ply  rubber  surfaced,  perfect,  last- 
big  roof  covering.  Our  Ajax  brand  in  rolls  containing  108  sq.  ft.  2  to 
?„Pfeces4.noeoVer^  ro  •  ,Nail3  and  cement  included.  For  3  ply  order  by 
lot  No.  F-28.  For  2  ply,  price  per  sq.  85c.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-29 
For  1  ply,  price  per  sq.  76c.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-30.  For  X  Dly 
price  per  square  47c.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-l 8. 

108  el  ’  ftS»to  3SMelf.ht?S?r0„^ed  Kr«,cree,n  Blat0  asphal  t  roofing.  Rolls  contain 
lUo  sq.  it.  2.  to  o  pieces  to  the  roll.  Nails  and  cement  included.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-31. 

_  *  I’Z,6  JM!yo  °?r  unequalled  heaviest  weight  whito  marble  surfaced. 
Gold  Medal  Roofing.  One  piece  continuous  length  rolls,  contain  108  sq. 
ft.  An  unqualified  quality  and  service  guarantee  for  20  years  goes  with 
every  roll.  Nails  and  cement  included.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-27. 


'drij 

rf/  Id  ^  0 

tH: 


Think  of  it — you  Home  Lovers!  Here’s  your 
dream  come  true! !  Only  $759  pays  for  the 
material  to  build  this  beautiful  modern  Harris  Home 
No.  o-A;  an  up-to-date,  full  2-story,  7-room  house  with 
Pa V\~  a  Tea}  home  that  any  real  man  or  woman  would  be  proud 
happy  to  own.  Easily  built  under  our  no  shortage,  no  extras, 
system,  with  positive,  accurate  plans.  The  tremendous  saving 
“Aj-irw?  our  different  buying  and  selling  methods;  only  one  of 
SXJf,  100  similar  Home  Building  Bargains  shown  in  our  $10,000 
Book  of  Rians.  Coupon  or  letter  brings  it  FREE. 

CUT  doors  and  window  frames;  insidedoor  jambs;  out- 
Siae  door  and  window  casings;  balance  in  lengths  to  work  without 
cutting  or  waste,  wherever  possible.  Coupon  with  SI  00 
brings  complete  set  01  bluo  print  plans,  Specifications,  material  list 
and  guaranteed  deliver;  price  to  your  station.  If  plans  do  not 

suit,  return  them  and  we  -ill  refund  you  60o.  We  require  no  money  down  on  shipment!  of  material. 


To  ehictnsusd  /< 


14c 


^.s 


ArUMA. 


METAL  ROOFING 
$1.19Per  Square 


Never  before  have  we  been  so  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  to  supply  best  roofing 
at  lowest  prices.  We  are  originators  of 
,  ...  ...  ,  roofing  direct  to  the  consumer.  In  con- 

trolling  our  own  factories  we  have  made  better  arrangements  for  thifi  season 
than  ever  before,  to  supply  positively  the  best  roofing  bargains. 

$1.19  buys  100  Bq.  ft.  brand  new  corrugated  iron  roofing;  a  good  all  around  ooverinr;  livhfc  weight, 
sheets  about  2  ft.  x  2  ft.,  unpainted.  Painted  lOo  per  square  extra.  "  ** 

Order  lot  No.  F-24. 

$2.69  buys  100  sq.  ft.  of  brand  new  galvanised  steel  roofing. 

Perfect  light  weight  sheets.  22  Inches  wide  and  72  inches  I  Get  Our  Freight 
long.  11-4  inch  corrugated.  I  o»sh 

Order  by  lot  No.  F-25.  I  J:®1®  tPr,ces  ©n 

_Write  Book  Today.  ■  Ga,van,*®d  Roofing 


ROLL  FILM 

CAMERA  $1.75 

Just  the  thing  for  boys,  girls 
and  grown-ups  too.  Easy  to 
operate.  No  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Seal  grained  leather 
case.  Simple  loading  method. 
Pictures  2H  In.  x  33d  in.  Lot  No.  F-9007. 


Best  Mixed  89c 

The  name  •'Michaelsen” 

on  paint  has  been  a  guarantee 
of  quality  for  years.  Order 
by  IotNo.F-41.  For  best  ready 
mixed  house  paint  at  89o  per 
gallon.  Michaelsen  Barn  Paint 
at56c  per  gallon.  LotNo.F-42. 
Write  for  Free  Paint  Book. 


THIS  BIG  BOOK  OF 
50,000  BARGAINS 


jyYou  Need  this  Wonderful  Big  “PRICE 
f  WRECKER,  “filled  with  50,000  Bargains !! 

Nearly  1,000  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated 
pages  of  clean, 
new,  desirable 
merchandise 
covering  every 
need  for  farm, 
factory,  home 
and  personal 
use  at  prices 

thatsimply  wipe 
out  all  competi¬ 
tion.  Send  for 
yourcopy  today! 
The  freeeoupon, 
letter  or  postal 
brings  it  at  once 
toyourdoor.  Let 
this  greatest  of 


$1.89  Buys  This 
Khaki  Suit 

Heavy  weight 
genuine  Khaki 
clothouting  suit, 
trongly  made, 
nicely  finished. 
Standard  model, 
single  breasted  coat 
with  two  outside 
patch  pockets  and 
one  breast  pocket. 
Regular  trousers 
with  belt  loop,  side 
pockets  aad  cuff  bottoms.  Rein¬ 
forced  seams.  Khaki  belt  with 
each  suit  free.  Lot  No.  F-270. 


Stop! 


THINK!  ACT!! 

Why  should  any  Farmer  pay 
regular  prices  for  anything  now¬ 
adays?  Wise,  well-posted  buyers 
everywhere  have  learned  to  buy 
their  supplies  of  all  kinds  direct 
from  the  vast  40-Acre  Bargain 
Plant  of  the  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Harris  Brothers,  the 
great  “Price  Wreckers.”  Their 
|l0, 000, 000.00  Cash  Capital 
guarantees  satisfaction  or  money 
back  on  every  sale. 


Strong  Fencing,  Per  Rod 

Here  again  our  extensive  operations  and  big  deals  enable 
U8  to  quote  heretofore  unheard  of  low  prices.  Strong,  heavy 
Fencing  fortunately  secured  recently  at  our  own  price.  A 

splendid  fencing  for  hogs  and  all  general  farm  purposes.  26-inch.  7  line  wires  hieh  fimm™ 
me  S3,  stays  12  inches  apart.  Rut  up  in  rolls  of  20.  30  and  40  rods.  Order  by  lot  No  FT? 
Same  as  above,  except  stays  space  6  inches,  per  rod  2  1  c.  Order  lot  No  F^62  *  *  ^  *  F‘33" 

Staples  for  erection.  100  lbs.,  S  1 .75.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-3L  OiL  wtof  ^Wtells  more 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  FENCE  $1.13  PER  100  LBS. 

Smooth  galvanized  Wire.  A  handy  and  positive  necessity  about 
the  farm,  buitable  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  and  all 
purposes  for  which  wire  is  generally  used.  Put  up  in  rolls  of  irreg¬ 
ular  lengths  ranging  from  50  to  250  feet.  This  low  price  is  (hr 
100  pounds  of  our  No.  9  gauge,  the  standard  size  mostly  in  de¬ 
mand.  We  have  every  desired  size  in  this  lot  at  proportionately 
low  prices.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-37.  Galvanized  Staples  2c  per  lb 


Rod 


Barb  Wire  Less  than  2c  Per 

New  galvanized  heavy  weight  Barbed  Wire.  Put  up  on 
reels  of  about  100  lbs.  2  point  barbs.  Strong  and  well 
made  for  long  service.  Price  per  100  lbs.,  $  1 .95.  Order 
by  lot  No.  F-35. 

Galvanized  Barbed  Wire,  light  weight,  first  grade  and  best 
made,  put  up  exactly  80  rods  to  the  reel.  2  point  barbs.  Price  per  reel,  S  t  .45.  Order  hv 

».2R.  Order  lot  No.  F-12.  * 


lot  No.  F-36.  Best  quality  Barbed  Wire  per  100  lbs.,  52.25. 


Mixed  Wire  Nails 

looribs.  si. 28 

Standard  wire  nails  put  up  In 
100  pound  kegs,  all  kinds  and 
sizes  mixed.  Price  per  keg. 
SI. 28.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-45. 
10  D.  regular  new  wire  nails, 
100-lb.  kegs,  per  keg,  $1.86. 
Order  by  lot  No.  F-46. 


Here’s  the 
$21.50 


Best  Ever!! 


Outfit 

$37.50 


Positively  the  biggest  small  engine  value  ever  offered. 
Test  it  30  days  at  our  risk  and  judge  for  yourself.  Un¬ 
equalled  in  service  and  fuel  saving  for  pumping,  grinding, 
sawing,  cream  separator,  washing  machine,  etc.  0 nly  $2 1.50 


I  bath  tubs  as  low  as  $13.00. 

|  room  outfit,  bath  tub,  toilet  and  wash  Btand 
Q  only  $37.60.  fiend  for  Free  Plumbing  Book. 


$4.39  Buys  this  Vacuum  ~ 

Wonderful  valuo  1  Thousands  _ 

sold  at  $10.00.  Vacuum  — 

cleans  carpets,  ruga, 
etc.,  perfectly. 

Sucks  out 
all  dust, 
takes  up 
thread, 
lint,  etc. 

Sanitary _ _ _ 

steel  body  Suction 

beautiful  Cleaner 

mahogany  finish;  rubber  tire,  ball  bearings,  smooth 
running  wheels.  Price,  complete  with  handle,  only 
$4.39.  Order  by  lot  No.  F-47, 


$1 0.00  Washing 
Machine  $6.49 

Biggest  and  best  high  speed 
washing  machine.  Operates 
from  sitting  or  standing  po¬ 
sition.  Ituns  easier  with  a 
f ulljoad  than  others  do  emp¬ 
ty.  Lot  No.  F-425. 


This  Fine  Door  98c 

Lot  No.  F-27;  th!«  I 
splendid  door  bargain  I 
is  but  one  of  our  build¬ 
ing  material  snaps.  I 
Consider  this  —  a  good  I 
and  substantial,  four  I 
panel  painted  door  for  | 

98o.  Convince  your-  | 
self  of  the  big  savings  I 
we  are  equipped  to  I 
make  you  on  a  full  line  I 
of  millwork  of  every  j 
description.  Ask  for  I 
our  catalog  of  lumber  I 
and  millwork  bargains.  [ 

You  will  get  all  the  ( 
building  information  you  require. 

Every  single  item  for  the  erection  of 
any  building  priced  low. 


DINING  TABLE  “SNAP” 

Less  than 
Factory 
Price 

Just  as  illus¬ 
trated,  well  made 
and  finished  a  rich 
golden.  Made  by 
ono  of  America’s 
best  and  biggest 

factories  to  sel  1  for  _ 

60  per  cent  more.  42  inch  top.  Complete  with 
two  leaves.  Non-binding  glides.  Good  top 
lock.  While  supply  laots.  Order  by  lot  No. 
F-49.  Price  only  $5.45. 

Other  sites  aud  styles  at  proportionate  savings 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


Big 
PRICE 
WRECK 
ERS  are 
eager  to  give 
you  the  benefit 
of  their  gigantic 
$10,000,000.00 
BUYING  POWER. 


Buy 
like 
we  do — 
nothing  but 
BARGAINS. 
Don’t  pay  reg¬ 
ular  prices  for 
anything  you  need. 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  F.  37  Chicago 

Send  me  free  of  cost  the  following  catalogs.  (Place  an  X 
mark  in  square  opposite  catalogs  you  want).  Also  proof 
that  I  can  save  hi  by  buying  from  you. 


□  Catalog  of 

50,000  Bargains 

□  Plan  Book  of 
I 


Housos  &  Barns 
|  j  Wlro  and 


I  Fencing 


□  Plumbing 
&  Heating 


□  Building 
Material 

□  Rooting,  Siding 
and  Ceiling 

[J  Paint 


My  Name  is . 


35th  &  Iron  Sts. 
CHICAGO 


Mu  Address  is . 


County. 

H.  R.  •  • 


.  Stale. 
P.O. 


1 


-Cirrvrivrrr 


'6«» 


^uburbam 


£a/try  h  o 


January  9,  1915 
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New  underslung  shock -absorbing  rear  springs 


All  instruments  in  plain  sight 


All  electric  buttons  on  steering  column 


The  New  Year’s  Greatest  Car 
Has  all  the  Latest  Improvements 


Some  higher  priced  cars  have  neither  speedometer 
nor  ammeter! 

The  Overland  type  of  rear  springs  is  still  another 
important  and  high  priced  feature. 

See  how  the  springs  are  placed  under  the  axle ; 
that  they  are  long,  have  a  very  wide  opening,  and  are 
of  generous  dimensions.  Notice  that  the  frame  is  dropped 
which  makes  possible  a  much  lower  hung  and  more 
graceful  body.  The  road  clearance  is  not  affected. 


A  great  many  people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  in 
order  to  get  the  very  best  and  latest  automobile 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  a  whole  lot  of  money. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  1915  Overland  has  all  of  the  very  latest 
improvements,  comforts  and  conveniences. 

Yet  it  costs  but  $1075  ! 

The  illustrations  above  are  typical  of  the  up-to- 
date  features  of  the  entire  car. 

In  one  is  shown  the  simplicity,  compactness  and 
completeness  of  all  Overland  controls  and  instruments. 

The  complete  set,  of  electrical  control  buttons, 
is  located  on  the  steering  column. 

With  just  a  slight  pressure  of 
your  finger  you  start  the  car,  operate 
the  electric  head,  side,  tail  and  dash 
lights  or  sound  the  electrical  signal. 

Here  also  is  the  high  tension 
magneto  button  and  a  patented  device 
for  locking  all  switches,  in  or  out,  so 
that  no  one  can  tamper  with  the 
controls. 

Could  any  other  method  be  better 
or  more  satisfactory? 

Now  take  the  cowl  dash.  Here 
are  four  instruments— a  high  grade 
electrically  lighted  magnetic  speedo¬ 
meter,  an  ammeter,  a  carburetor 
priming  button  and  the  oil  sight 


The  wide  opening  of  the  springs  permits  great 
up-and-down  play — the  maximum  of  flexibility. 

These  springs  are  unusually  long;  in  fact  are 
longer,  in  proportion  to  the  wheel  base,  than  the  springs 
used  on  almost  all  of  the  highest  Priced  cars . 

The  Overland  swivel  seat  gives 
__  absolutely  free  movement  of  the 

p springs,  prevents  binding  and  reduces 
M  il  possibility  of  breakage. 


Model  SO 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 

Other  Model  80  Pricea : 

2  Passenger  Roadster  •  •  •  $1050 

4  Passenger  Coupe  -  -  -  -  $1600 

Model  81  Prices  : 

5  Passenger  Touring  car  •  ■  $850 

2  Passenger  Roadster  -  -  -  $795 

Delivery  Wagon  with  closed  body  $895 
Delivery  Wagon  with  open  body  $850 

Model  82 : 

Overland  Sir  ------  $1475 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 


There  is  not  a  car  on  the  market , 
regardless  of  price,  that  rides  smoother 
or  easier . 


And  these  are  but  several 
examples  of  Overland  superiority  ! 

So  don’t  you,  Mr.  Buyer,  feel 
obliged  to  buy  an  excessively  high 
priced  car.  An  Overland  gives  you 
every  practical  improvement  at  an 
exceedingly  moderate  price. 

Place  your  order  today. 


Catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  127 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FROM  READERS. 

The  Wonder  of  Alfalfa. 

IIE  recent  editorial  on  Alfalfa  lias  started  me. 
The  old  geographies  that  T  studied  when  a  boy 
at  school  55  or  more  years  ago  had  the  “Great 
American  Desert”  coming  east  almost  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  at  Kansas  City,  and  when  I  first  went 
<  ut  across  Southern  Kansas  35  years  ago  it  looked 
as  though  “the  desert”  was  really  there.  Ten  years 
later  I  found  a  straggling  and  struggling  population 
scattered  along  over  that  desert,  with  a  few 
oases  here  and  there. 

Ten  or  15  years  later 
there  began  to  be  evi¬ 
dences  of  quite  a  little 
prosperity  in  spots  all 
along  the  line,  and  I 
have  read  of  the  great 
development  in  recent 
years.  Still  I  was  thor¬ 
oughly  unprepared  for 
the  wondrous  trans¬ 
formation  scene  that  I 
found  had  taken  place 
when  T  went  over  last 
F  all;  splendid  farms 
a  nd  fa  r  m  buildings, 
good  substantial  houses 
and  home  surroundings, 
great  stacks  of  Alfalfa, 
many  fields  still  being 
harvested  for  the  fourth 
time  the  first  week  in 
November ;  fat  sleek 
cattle  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  c  o  r  n  a  n  d 
grain  fields,  populous 
and  thriving  towns,  and 
Alfalfa  the  foundation 
of  all  that  wonderful 
awakening  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Any  man  .  who  has 
lost  faith  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  does  not  know 
what  can  be  realized 
out  of  the  soil  when  the 
right  sort  of  plants  are 
put  into  it  and  given 
the  right  care,  wants  to 
take  a  trip  out  through 
Kansas  and  back  again 
with  his  eyes  open,  and 
if  there  is  any  good 
agricultural  blood  in  his 
veins  it  will  begin  to 
move  rather  lively  and 
he  will  want  a  piece  of 
the  same  prosperity. 

But  he  just  wants  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  or  very  far  from 
his  own  farm,  to  get 
into  the  game.  We 
have  several  hundreds 
of  acres  of  clover  and 
vetch  growing  on  our 
farms  here  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  I  wanted  you 
to  come  up  sometime 
last  Fall  and  let  m  e 
show  you,  and  tell  you 
about  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  we  have  secured 
from  bacteria  inocula- 
lation  of  the  seed,  even  on  land  where  we  have  been 
growing  these  plants  successfully  for  the  last  25 
years,  and  the  soil  ought  to  have  been  inoculated 
properly  anyway.  But  this  special  treatment  this 
year  has  rather  convinced  me  that  it  will  pay  to 
have  “a  bottle  of  yeast”  up  your  sleeve  every  time 
you  intend  planting  any  of  these  seeds. 

J.  H.  HALE. 


Several  people  ask  if  “heaves”  in  the  horse  is  a 
contagious  disease.  No.  It  cannot  be  contracted  from 
an  afflicted  horse,  or  from  the  stall  where  one  has  stood. 
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A  WEST  VIRGINIA  CORN  CROP. 

Giant  Growth  in  a  Mountain  Valley. 

R.  ELIJAH  TRIPLETT  of  Randolph  Coun¬ 
ty,  West  Virginia,  sends  us  the  remarkable 
picture  of  Eureka  coni  shown  at  Fig.  6.  Mr. 
Triplett  said  he  saw  the  picture  of  a  shock  of 
Eureka  which  was  grown  on  Long  Island,  and  so 
he  wanted  to  show  what  his  farm  could  do.  lie 
lives  in  a  small  valley  on  top  of  the  mountains. 
This  valley  is  about  three  miles  wide  and  35  miles 
long,  running  north.  Last  Spring  Mr.  Triplett 


wanted  to  build  a  silo  10x36.  The  neighbors  said 
it  would  take  five  acres  of  corn  to  fill  such  a  silo, 
but  Mr.  Triplett  planted  four,  and  said  that  would 
have  to  fill  it.  lie  could  only  get  the  crop  on  two 
acres  into  the  silo,  and  thus  he  had  nearly  half  of  it 
left  outside.  The  corn  was  not  fully  ripened  be¬ 
fore  frost,  so  they  had  to  shock  it  early,  and  fed 
the  grain  to  hogs,  and  the  stalks  to  cattle.  In  this 
way  only  about  half  of  the  value  of  this  big  Eureka 
corn  was  realized,  and  evidently  such  a  crop  belongs 
in  the  silo.  They  were  nearly  done  husking  this 
corn  when  one  of  the  boys  suggested  that  they 
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ought  to  have  a  picture  of  it  to  send  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  here  the  picture  is.  The  ladder  on  which  those 
boys  are  standing  is  16  feet  high,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  a  tree  this  Eureka  makes,  and 
you  will  see  from  the  stock  shown  in  this  picture 
that  they  raise  something  besides  corn  on  Valley 
View  Farm.  As  to  the  way  this  corn  was  handled, 
Mr.  Triplett  writes  the  following  little  account: 

“The  land  on  which  the  corn  was  grown  was  a 
meadow  sod,  a  bit  run  out;  this  land  is  a  sandy 
loam.  It  had  an  application  of  lime  about  12  years 
ago,  hay  one  half  ton  to  the  acre.  We  put  from  12 

to  15  loads  (of  40 
bushels)  to  the  acre  of 
horse  and  cattle  ma¬ 
nure  right  from  the 
barn,  and  plowed  it  un¬ 
der.  This  ground  was 
plowed  the  latter  part 
of  February  and  first 
of  March.  There  was 
a  b  o  u  t  three  acres  of 
this  manured,  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  land  that 
had  never  been  plowed. 
We  took  the  stumps 
T  h  i  s  was  oak  brush, 
out  and  plowed  it  with¬ 
out  any  manure.  Just 
before  planting  the  soil 
was  run  over  with  a 
double  disk  cutaway 
and  smoothed  with  a 
smoothing  harrow.  Then 
we  took  1,000  pounds  of 
16  per  cent,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and 
mixed  it  thoroughly. 
We  set  the  grain  drill 
for  200  pounds  to  the 
acre,  but  did  not  get 
that  m  u  c  h  on,  some¬ 
where  between  750  and 
SOO  pounds  to  the  four 
acre  s.  May  1<S  we 
drilled  the  corn;  the 
r  o  w  s  were  42  inches 
apart,  the  stalks  any¬ 
where  from  eight  to  14 
inches  in  the  row. 
There  were  84  rows  37 
rods  long.  We  culti¬ 
vated  it  six  times ;  I 
think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  cul¬ 
tivated  more,  but  other 
work  was  pressing, 
hence  the  neglect.  In 
cultivating  we  use  an 
ordinary  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator.  Ours  has  seven 
shovels.  We  go  once 
over  the  row.  This  way 
we  cultivate  just  as  fast 
as  they  do  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator.  W  e 
finish  a  row  every  time 
we  cross  the  field.  I 
think  I  could  beat 
this  corn  yield  if  1 
tried,  especially  to  see 
what  I  could  do  by  ex¬ 
tra  soil  preparation, 
fertilizing  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  to  the  limit.  The 
treatment  given  w  a  s 
nothing  extraordinary — only  what  good  farm  prac¬ 
tice  demands  and  usually  finds  profitable.” 


A  WISCONSIN  ALFALFA  FARM. 

HE  office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Department  gives  the  following 
facts  about  a  farm  in  Southern  Wisconsin. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
farms  studied  last  year,  and  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  wonderful  value  of  Alfalfa. 

While  this  farm  contains  527  acres,  a  large  part 
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of  it  is  hilly  ami  stony  or  so  low  and  wet  as  to  be 
of  use  for  grazing  purposes  only.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  acres  have  been  cleared  and  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  tillable  area  is  a  moderately 
rich  loam  soil.  After  deducting  insurance,  taxes, 
and  all  other  expenses  connected  with  running  the 
farm,  after  omitting  all  table  and  other  farm  sup¬ 
plies  furnished  directly  from  the  farm,  and  after 
allowing  5%  interest  on  the  total  investment,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  property  and  real  estate,  a  survey 
of  this  farm  shows  an  annual  labor  income  of  $3,961. 

In  1913  the  farm  produced  32  acres  of  corn,  one 
acre  of  potatoes,  38  acres  of  oats,  25  acres  of  bar- 
ley,  20  acres  of  Timothy,  and  150  acres  of  Alfalfa. 
As  rapidly  as  possible  the  following  rotation  is  be¬ 
ing  adopted:  corn,  one  year;  oats,  one  year;  Alfal¬ 
fa,  six  years.  This  year  the  acreage  of  Alfalfa  has 
been  increased  to  170. 

Four  men  and  10  horses  are  required  to  do  the 
work.  While  the  labor  distribution  is  not  as  yet 
fully  worked  out,  the  owner  of  the  farm  states  that 
the  harvesting  and  handling  of  Alfalfa  hay  keeps 
men  and  horses  uniformly  busy  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  About  000  head  of  lambs  are  fed 
and  fattened  each  Winter.  This,  with  the  baling 
and  marketing  of  Alfalfa  hay,  provides  profitable 
Winter  work.  By  far  the  largest  single  item  of  in¬ 
come  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  Alfalfa  hay.  The 
average  yield  is  about  four  tons  per  acre  this  year, 
and  the  average  price  over  a  series  of  years  has 
been  only  a  little  less  than  $15  per  ton. 

Soil  fertility  is  maintained  by  the  application  of 
manure  and  phosphate  fertilizers,  and  the  soil  is 
kept  sweet  by  the  use  of  lime.  The  farm  is  man¬ 
aged  with  economy  and  efficiency.  An  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  stand  of  Alfalfa  is  not  permitted  to  occupy  the 
land.  Farm  machinery  is  always  kept  in  prime  con¬ 
dition.  Each  enterprise  is  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  permit  a  full  equipment  of  machinery  for  doing 
each  type  of  work.  Lambs  for  feeding  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  West  by  a  shrewd  buyer  at  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices  and  are  skillfully  sold  on  the  Chicago 
market.  As  soon  as  the  Western  sheep  arrive  all 
that  are  salable  are  sorted  out  and  sent  to  market. 
These  yield  a  profit  at  practically  no  expense  for 
feed. 


STUDYING  AGRICULTURE  IN  PRISON. 

ENCLOSED  find  clipping  from  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Daily  Transcript,  under  date  of  Mon¬ 
clay,  August  2,  1875,  which  clipping  I  found  among 
the  leaves  of  an  old  magazine.  I  am  a  student 
of  agriculture,  although  hindered  somewhat  as  regards 
agricultural  papers  by  not  having  the  necessary  funds 
to  subscribe ;  however,  occasionally  1  see  your  paper 
and  read  it,  and  am  getting  so  much  benefit  from  it 
that  I  take  this  means  to  show  my  appreciation.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  a  gentleman  in  charge  of  this 
institution  who  is  very  much  interested  in  trying  to 
help  the  inmates  to  lead  a  better  life  when  they  get  on 
the  outside  than  they  did  before  they  had  any  trouble 
and  came  to  a  place  of  this  kind.  Through  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  progressivenese  we  are  able  to  take  a  course 
of  agriculture  through  the  University  of  California,  sit¬ 
uated  at  Berkeley,  California,  which  is  a  great  help 
to  a  good  many  of  us.  BEG.  NO . ,  c.  s.  I’. 

This  letter  comes  from  the  California  State 
Prison.  A  convict  drops  his  name  and  is  identified 
by  a  number,  which,  in  this  case  we  are  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  giving.  The  clipping  refered  to  was  from  an 
old  issue  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  de¬ 
scribed  a  method  of  butter-making.  Many  a  young 
man  is  now  behind  the  bars  through  some  thought¬ 
less  mistake,  and  not  because  of  any  hopeless  de¬ 
pravity.  Give  them  a  fair  chance  and  they  will 
make  good  citizens  when  they  once  regain  their  free¬ 
dom.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  plan  of  bringing  the 
study  of  agriculture  to  these  convicts  is  an  admir¬ 
able  one. 


FORMS  OF  “  AIR  NITROGEN”— CYANAMII). 

HERE  I  have  always  used  dry  ground  fish.  10%, 
in  my  formula  foe  grass  and  corn,  would  you 
use  cyanamid  instead?  I  want  to  learn  about 
these  new  forms  of  nitrogen.  An  agent  is  push¬ 
ing  it  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor  in  this  section. 

South  Iladley,  Mass.  f.  n.  r. 

First  what  is  this  cyanamid?  One  of  the  new 
forms  of  so-called  “air  nitrogen.”  It  is  safe  to  say 
th.at  all  the  nitrogen  now  in  the  earth  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  air.  A  small  quantity  of  it  was  washed 
out  by  falling  rain  or  snow,  but  the  greater  part 
came  by  way  of  the  lightning  or  through  the  little 
bacteria  which  work  on  the  roots  of  the  legume 
plants.  By  “lightning”  we  mean  electrical  dis¬ 
charges — large  or  small,  and  electricity  is  utilized 
in  manufacturing  the  air  nitrogen.  The  first  thing 
is  to  pass  a  current  of  air  ovei  a  red-hot  copper 
plate  or  arc  placed  between  magnets.  In  making 
cyanamid  the  current  of  nitrogen  gas  thus  separated 
from  the  air  is  passed  through  tubes  which  contain 
calcium  carbide — such  as  is  used  in  producing  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  A  chemical  combination  is  made  which 
gives  us  the  substance  known  as  cyanamid.  It  is 


a  mineral  substance,  grey  in  color,  and  usually  very 
fine  and  dusty.  It  may  be  compared  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  effectiveness  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is 
a  mineral  fertilizer,  while  the  ground  fish  is  an  or¬ 
ganic  form.  For  corn  and  for  seeding  down  it  is 
thought  best  to  use  some  of  the  nitrogen  in  this  or¬ 
ganic  form,  and  for  these  purposes  we  would  not 
substitute  the  cyanamid  entirely  for  the  fish.  As 
a  top-dresser  or  for  using  on  grass  or  grain  in  the 
Spring  we  think  the  cyanamid  would  answer.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  cyanamid  should  not  be 
used  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed :  that  is,  at  the 
same  time  the  crop  is  planted.  It  develops,  or 
throws  off  a  gas  which  may  injure  the  seed.  There 
is  no  danger,  however,  when  the  cyanamid  is  applied 
several  days  before  seeding.  No  doubt  several  oi 
these  forms  of  air  nitrogen  will  be  in  general  use 
within  a  few  years.  They  will  be  needed,  and  as 
soon  as  their  nature  and  effect  upon  soils  and  seeds 
are  well  known  they  will  be  in  great  demand.  We 
should  go  slowly  with  them  until  they  are  fully 
tested. 


THE  CARE  OF  A  ROPE. 

HAT  can  I  do  to  protect  a  rope  on  a  horse  fork 
and  add  to  its  life?  j.  k. 

Practically  all  the  wear  in  a  well-cared- 
for  horse-fork  rope  is  due  to  two  causes,  un¬ 
equal  stressing  of  the  fibers  from  which  the  rope  is 
composed,  and  internal  wear  due  to  chafing  of  the 
strands  as  they  slip  on  each  other  when  the  rope  is 
bent. 

When  a  rope  is  drawn  around  a  pulley  under  load 
the  fibers  in  the  side  of  the  rope  farthest  away  from 
the  pulley  have  to  reach  a  greater  distance  than  do 
those  that  are  on  the  side  of  the  rope  next  to  the  pul¬ 
ley,  i.  e.,  the  rope  is  stressed  unequally,  the  fibers 
next  to  the  pulley  not  carrying  their  full  share  of 
the  load.  This  unequal  stressing  results  in  break¬ 
ing  some  of  the  fibers  that  are  overloaded,  and  as 
soon  as  they  break  their  load  is  transferred  to  the 
fibers  beneath  them.  This  is  kept  up  until  the  rope 
is  destroyed. 

The  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  pulley,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  the  greater  the 


breaking  effect  on  the  outside  fibers.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the  pulley,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  rope  used  with  it  the 
compared  with  that  of  the  rope  used  with  it,  the 
longer  will  be  the  life  of  the  rope.  Engineers  have 
found  that  a  hoisting  rope  should  not  be  used  to  run 
over  pulleys  that  are  less  than  eight  times  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  rope,  but  we  often  see  horse-fork  pulleys 
not  over  three  inches  in  diameter  when  they  should 
be  at  least  six  to  accommodate  the  three-fourtlis- 
inch  rope  usually  used  for  this  purpose.  The  small 
pulleys  referred  to  are  usually  found  in  the  car. 
The  .vriter  has  lately  seen  a  car  with  large  pulleys, 
fully  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  car  where  used 
will  no  doubt  result  in  a  longer  term  cf  service  of 
the  rope  used  with  it.  In  addition  to  being  large,  the 
pulleys  are  placed  wide  apart;  this  will  prevent  kink¬ 
ing  is  the  fork  enters  the  car,  another  sliortener  of 
the  rope’s  life. 

The  internal  chafing  mentioned  is  perhaps  the 
principal  cause  of  wear  in  a  horse-fork  rope.  This, 
too,  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  larger  pulleys.  I  know 
of  no  preparation  that  will  add  strength  or  “tough¬ 
ness”  to  a  rope,  but  by  keeping  its  fibers  lubricated 
so  that  they  do  not  wear  so  badly  on  each  other  while 
in  use  its  life  can  be  somewhat  lengthened  Manu¬ 
facturers  oil  a  rope  during  the  process  of  making 
for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  course  of  time  this  dries 
out.  A  mixture  of  tallow  and  graphite  has  been 
found  useful  for  this  purpose,  although  it  makes  a 
rope  somewhat  disagreeable  to  handle.  The  graphite 
can  be  secured  at  nearly  any  hardware  store  or  gar¬ 
age.  The  mixture  should  be  applied  hot  to  secure 
penetration,  remembering  that  it  is  the  lubricant  on 
the  inside  of  the  rope  that  lubricates,  not  that  left 
on  the  outside.  This  mixture  will  serve  as  a  water¬ 
proof  coating  as  well.  No  doubt,  some  of  the 
graphite  wagon  greases,  if  melted  and  applied  hot, 
would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  mixture  men¬ 
tioned. 

Manila  rope  is  more  flexible  than  that  made  from 
sisal  fiber,  and  will  wear  longer.  Though  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  higher  in  first  cost  it  is  likely  to  be  the  cheaper 
rope  in  the  long  run.  because  of  its  longer  life.  That 
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composed  of  four  strands  is  better  for  horse-fork 
work  than  the  common  three-strand  rope.  It  is  more 
nearly  circular  in  shape  and  therefore  for  a  given 
size,  contains  more  fibers  and  is  stronger.  A  four- 
strand  rope  then  of  a  given  size  is  not  worked  so 
closely  to  its  breaking  strength  as  is  a  three-strand 
when  used  under  the  same  conditions.  This  makes 
for  longer  life.  To  secure  long  service  from  a  rope 
then  use  large  pulleys,  do  not  overload  the  rope, 
keep  the  rope  dry,  protect  from  mechanical  injury 
such  as  driving  over  it  with  wagons,  etc.,  use  a  rope 
large  enough  to  carry  the  load  easily  and  without 
strain  and  keep  the  fibers  lubricated. 

Canton  Agricultural  School.  Robert  ii.  smith. 

TWO  ACRES  FOR  FODDER. 

LEASE  toll  me  how  and  what  to  do  with  my  two 
acres  of  land  to  got  the  most  out  of  it  in  hay  or 
anything  else  to  food  a  horse  and  cow,  also  290 
hers.  This  land  is  clay,  some  quack  and  myrtle 
and  is  full  of  every  kind  of  weeds.  Everything  grow? 
except  hay;  where  it  has  been  plowed  it  grows  a  big 
crop.  It  has  boon  heavily  manured  every  year,  bin 
rot  much  has  been  plowed  in  seven  or  eight  years 
About  one-half  acre  is  orchard,  always  cut  lots  oL 
Orchard  grass.  Last  year  a  short  grass  came  up  thick;- 
also  myrtle,  too  short  to  amount  to  anything.  I  wish 
to  raise  something  to  keep  this  cow  and  horse  on  this 
rich  ground.  w.  B.  s. 

Vermont. 

The  following  notes  of  management  of  two  acres 
refer  to  the  latitude  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
plan  should  he  modified  to  suit  other  conditions. 
Assuming  that  nothing  is  growing  on  the  land  now 
we  should  plow  as  early  as  possible  and  sow  half 
;.r.  acre  to  oats  and  Canada  peas,  manuring  heavily. 
Cut  the  oats  and  peas  in  June  and  cure  for  hay 
Then  put  such  manure  as  has  accumulated  on  the 
half  acre,  plow  and  sow  Japanese  millet.  Cut  ant. 
cure  this  in  early  September  and  sow  barley  and 
rye.  The  barley  will  make  a  little  hay  in  October, 
while  the  rye  will  cover  the  ground  through  the 
Winter.  On  two-thirds  of  an  acre  well  manured 
with  chicken  manure  plant  a  variety  of  flint  corn 
and  give  it  fine  culture.  At  the  last  working  in  Aug¬ 
ust  sow  a  combination  of  barley,  Hairy  vetch  and 
rye — the  barley  to  be  cut  in  October.  Handled  in 
this  way  flint  corn  gives  a  remarkable  yield  of 
grain  and  the  stalks  are  nearly  equal  to  hay.  On 
another  half  acre  sow  fodder  corn.  This  is  done 
by  opening  furrows  three  feet  apart  and  scattering 
corn  thickly— about  two  bushels  per  acre.  It  make.'- 
a  thick,  rank  growth  of  fine  stalks.  As  you  cut  this 
fodder  corn  seed  to  barley,  vetch  and  rye  as  with 
the  other  corn.  On  the  remaining  ground  plant 
mangels  and  carrots  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  giv. 
them  thorough  culture.  This  will  give  you  hay  oi 
green  fodder  in  the  shape  of  barley,  millet  and  oats 
and  peas,  corn  grain  and  corn  fodder,  and  roots,  and 
leave  the  ground  covered  with  rye  for  the  next 
season. 


EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISING. 

GOOD  manager  was  needed  in  one  of  the  great 
New  York  City  departments.  Instead  of  con¬ 
sulting  politicians  and  going  over  various 
“pulls”  an  advertisement  was  placed  in  the  daily 
papers.  Leaving  out  the  salary  offered — this  was 
all : — 

Wanted — Business  manager,  35  to  40  years  of  age. 
able  to  superintend  large  force  of  employes  and  direct 
extensive  construction  work,  organize  and  direct  pur¬ 
chasing  and  distribution  of  enormous  quantities  of  sup 
lilies.  Only  men  of  marked  executive  ability  and  good 
experience  need  apply. 

Of  course  there  were  hundreds  of  applicants,  but 
in  (his  sensible  way  a  competent  man  was  obtained 
We  mention  this  to  point  out  the  fact  that  clean  and 
business-like  advertising  has  come  to  be  a  necessity 
in  business  or  public  life.  People  read  advertise¬ 
ments  now  as  they  never  did  befoi’e,  and  they  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  sort  out  the  legitimate 
offers  from  the  fakes  and  blowhards.  One  trouble 
is  that  many  of  these  who  use  advertisements  in 
buying  goods  do  not  realize  that  they  might  also 
use  the  same  medium  for  selling.  For  example,  take 
this  year,  when  the  apple  crop  is  “spotted.”  In  some 
sections  apples  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  while  in 
others  there  is  no  fruit  at  all.  Left  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  distribution  much  of  the  fruit  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  would  be  wasted  while  in  the  other  the  price 
demanded  would  be  prohibitive.  A  little  well  di¬ 
rected  advertising  would  bring  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  together  and  effect  a  sale.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  selling  power  of  good  adver¬ 
tising.  One  recent  small  advertisement  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  called  out  410  replies,  and  not  one  of  these 
persons  could  have  known  of  the  want  in  any  other 
way.  Our  farmers  need  to  learn  the  value  of  good 
advertising  in  disposing  of  their  produce.  The  best 
chance  to  make  sales  is  usually  right  in  your  local 
daily  or  weekly.  Our  advice  would  be  to  try  the 
local  market  first — learn  how  to  handle  a  mail  trade 
first  and  then  reach  out  for  a  wider  trade  if  you 
can  handle  it. 
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SUNSHINE  IN  WINTER  POULTRY-HOUSE. 
A  Stimulant  for  Egg  Production. 

HEALTHY  FLOCK. — On  one  bright,  crisp 
morning  last  Winter  I  walked  about  the  poul¬ 
try  plant  belonging  to  a  young,  wideawake 
friend  of  mine  while  lie  was  feeding  the  regular 
morning  grain  ration.  As  he  scattered  the  mixture 
of  wheat  and  line,  plump  oats  in  the  deep  straw 
which  everywhere  covered  the  floor  to  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches,  I  was  impressed  with  the  abun¬ 
dant  life  and  activity  of  bis  White  Leghorn  layers, 
as  they  scratched  busily  in  the  litter,  hunting  for 
their  morning  meal.  Every  bird  was  full  of  energy, 
their  combs  were  bright  red,  their  plumage  was 
smooth  and  glistening  as  the  sunlight  struck  it.  and 
the  whole  house  was  filled  with  the  contented  songs 
of  these  workers.  The  thought  came  to  me  that 
such  conditions  as  this  were  what  made  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  poultry  a  pleasure  and  a  success.  I  turned 
to  my  friend,  when  he  had  finished  his  work  in  that 
house,  and  asked  him  how  these  particular  hens 
bad  been  paying  him  through  the  Winter  days  for 
the  labor  and  effort  which  he  had  spent  so  regularly 
in  their  care.  Ilis  answer :  “A  full  egg  basket  every 
night,  all  because  of  this  beautiful  sunshine,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  thing,  and  impressed  upon  my 
mind  the  great  importance  of  sunshine,  especially 
the  Winter  poultry-house. 

EFFECTS  OF  SUNLIGHT. — Nature  has  provid¬ 
ed,  in  sunshine,  one  of  the  most  influential  factors 
in  Winter  egg  production.  At  this  time  of  the  yea'1, 
when  the  air  is  cold,  yet  bracing  and  invigorating, 
its  rays  are  welcome.  Why  are  they?  And  why 
do  they  form  an  almost 
limiting  agency  in  the 
production  of  Winter 
eggs?  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  and  they 
all  have  to  do  more  or 
less  directly  with  the 
effect  of  sunlight  upon 
the  health  of  the  birds. 

If  a  bird  is  in  good 
health,  its  whole  body 
is  performing  its  regu¬ 
lar  and  normal  func¬ 
tions.  and  among  these 
normal  functions  in  the 
birds  of  good  breeding 
to-day  is  tbe  production 
of  eggs.  A  poultryman 
can  afford  to  provide 
those  environmental 
conditions  which  build 
up  the  health  of  his 
flock,  and,  surely,  lie 
can  afford  to  use  the 
sunshine,  so  freely  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  mankind 
and  beasts  and  birds, 
if  he  but  realizes  the 
why-for  of  its  value. 

AN  ENEMY  OF  DIS¬ 
EASE.  —  Perhaps  its 
greatest  usefulness  lies  in  the  fact  that  sunlight  is 
the  best  natural  enemy  of  disease.  There  are  no 
disease  producing  germs  that  are  able  to  withstand 
tbe  direct  rays  of  tbe  sun  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  poultry-house  which  is  flooded  with  sunshine, 
then,  will  be  no  home  for  roup  germs,  cholera  germs, 
tuberculosis  germs,  or  other  bacteria  which  destroy 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  laying  flock.  As  much 
of  the  floor  space  as  possible  should  be  covered  with 
sunshine  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The 
litter  is  continually  being  turned  up  by  the  hens  in 
hunting  for  the  concealed  grain  and.  if  this  litter  is 
hit  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  germ  life  that  may  have 
accumulated  in  it  will  lie  destroyed.  Birds  will  often 
lie  found  literally  bathing  themselves  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  just  as  I  saw  them  doing  in  the  poultry  house 
which  I  visited  last  Winter.  They  like  to  make  a 
small  depression  in  the  litter  and  then  lie  flat  on 
their  sides  in  the  strongest  sunlight  they  can  find, 
and  open  their  wings  and  loosen  their  feathers  in 
order  to  feel  the  warm  rays  penetrating  to  the  base 
of  tbe  feathers,  and  there  striking  the  body.  Birds 
that  are  allowed  such  privileges  as  this  will  rarely 
lie  infested  with  vermin.  It  is  a  method  provided 
by  nature,  whereby  the  bird  may  keep  her  body 
clean  and  healthy.  Of  course  she  cannot  do  this  in 
a  house  that  is  dark,  and  into  which  little  sunshine 
enters  during  the  Winter  days. 

DRIVING  OUT  DAMPNESS— Another  great  use¬ 
fulness  of  sunshine  is  found  in  the  drying  power 
which  it  has.  No  poultry  house  is  a  suitable  place 
in  which  to  carry  laying  hens  through  the  Winter 
that  is  damp,  and  in  which  moisture  stands  in  drops 
upon  the  rafters  of  the  roof  or  upon  the  perches. 
Proper  ventilation  will  correct  a  part  of  this  bad 
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condition,  but  sunshine  is  needed  to  finish  the  work. 
Sunshine,  pouring  into  the  house,  drives  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  air  and.  as  the  air  dries,  condensed 
moisture  on  the  rafters  and  perches  will  disappear. 
Sunshine  keeps  the  litter  dry.  Wet.  tough  litter  is 
a  breeding  place  for  vermin  and  disease-producing 
organisms,  as  well  as  a  disagreeable  material  in 
which  the  hens  must  scratch.  The  grain  scattered 
in  dry,  clean  straw,  kept  so  by  the  sunshine,  is  clean, 
and  will  not  cause  troubles  in  the  digestive  system 
of  the  birds. 

A  NATURAL  TONIC.— Sunshine  is  the  best  med¬ 
icine  that  tbe  poultry  raiser  can  give  to  his  Winter 
layers.  It  is  a  tonic  which  increases  the  activity 
of  the  fowls  and  makes  them  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
Contrasted  to  this  are  the  fowls  shut  in  through  the 
Winter  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  houses,  where  the  in¬ 
vigorating  rays  of  the  sun  rarely  enter.  These  birds 
are  dull  and  mopy,  not  exercising  but  standing  upon 
fbe  perches  or  crowding  into  the  small  strip  of  sun¬ 
shine  that  is  allotted  to  them.  Lack  of  exercise 
weakens  their  bodies,  and  this  means  a  greater  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  roup  and  other  diseases  so  often  found 
in  houses  of  the  closed  type  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son.  The  effect  of  the  continuous  and  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  sunshine  is  measured  by  the  increased  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  birds,  both  in  bodily  actions  and  in  tbe 
fuller  egg  pail,  and  by  their  merry  and  cheerful 
cackling  throughout  the  day. 

BUILDING  FOR  SUNSHINE.— How  can  the  poul¬ 
try-keeper  best  make  use  of  this  sunshine?  That  is 
the  practical  proposition  that  should  be  considered 
seriously.  Tbe  secret  lies  in  the  construction  of  the 
poultry-house.  Every  house  intended  for  the  Win¬ 


ter  use  of  laying  birds  especially  should  be  built  with 
a  front  so  arranged  that  a  maximum  amount  of  sun¬ 
light  can  enter  tbe  house.  There  is  no  type  of  house 
that  will  admit  of  so  large  and  continuous  an 
amount  of  sunshine  as  the  slied-roof  type.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  with  this  type  of  roof  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  high  front  side.  With  equal  slant  houses, 
monitor  and  semi-monitor  types,  this  high  front  is 
hardly  possible,  without  making  the  building  too 
high.  The  accompanying  drawing.  Fig.  S,  shows 
why  the  shed-roof  house  is  most  efficient  from  the 
sunshine  standpoint,  at  least.  The  location  of 
the  windows  makes  a  material  difference  in  the 
amount  of  sunshine  that  will  enter  the  house. 
The  top  of  the  window  can  well  be  placed 
about  a  foot  from  the  front  edge  of  the  roof 
and  can  extend  to  within  about  2*4  feet  from  the 
floor.  Part  of  the  front  of  the  house  should  be 
formed  of  glass  sashes,  hinged  to  open  as  doors,  and 
part  should  consist  of  muslin  curtains.  In  the  Win¬ 
ter  the  muslin  curtains  will  be  drawn  up,  except 
during  heavy  storms  or  on  very  cold  nights,  and  the 
glass  windows  will  remain  closed  throughout  the 
season.  This  arrangement,  well  exemplified  in  the 
house  of  which  a  picture  is  shown,  admits  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Sunshine 
and  fresh  air!  This  is  a  combination  which  forms 
an  insurance  policy  for  the  poultryman.  It  is  effec¬ 
tive,  easy  to  obtain,  and  very  cheap.  A  little  rule 
that  is  a  handy  working  guide  in  this  construction 
work  is  to  allow  one  square  foot  of  glass  to  20  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  two  square  feet  of  muslin  to 
one  square  foot  of  glass.  This,  followed,  will  make 
a  Winter  home  of  ideal  type  for  the  hens. 

As  the  Winter  sun  is  from  the  south  during  the 


greater  part  of  the  time  the  house  should  be  placed 
with  its  front  toward  the  south.  In  this  exposure 
the  open  front  will  not  face  the  cold  blasts  of  wind 
and  snow  that  come  from  the  north,  but  it  will  wel¬ 
come  tbe  admittance  of  sunshine.  The  electrical 
effect  which  its  entrance  into  the  poultry-house  had 
upon  the  White  Leghorns  last  Winter  can  be  real¬ 
ized  on  every  poultry  plant  or  on  any  farm  where  a 
flock  of  poultry  is  kept.  Every  poultryman  can 
truthfully  say :  “A  full  egg  basket  every  night,  and 
all  because  of  this  beautiful  sunshine.” 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


COLLEGE  MEN  AS  FARM  MANAGERS. 

It  Depends  on  the  Man. 

N  page  14.°>()  W.  J.  says  that  he  will  apply  the 
same  acid  test  to  his  farm  manager  that  he 
does  to  a  manager  in  a  mercantile  business.  Is 
it  customary  to  question  the  applicant  in  the  latter 
business  as  to  bis  college  life  and  past  social  stand¬ 
ing,  or  are  not  the  questions  of  his  present  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability,  with  references  from  former  em¬ 
ployers,  of  more  importance?  As  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  consists  in  teaching  principles  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  farm  practice,  failure  to  apply 
them  with  successful  results  must  rest  on  the  man : 
too  often  the  college  receives  the  blame  which  should 
fall  on  the  individual. 

If  it  be  considered  a  misfortune,  I  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  graduate  at  the  head  of  my  class  in  a 
four-year  agricultural  course;  my  parents  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  funds  for  my  ordinary  wants.  I  joined 

a  fraternity  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ‘'mixed”  in  so¬ 
ciety.  This  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  my  working  on 
farms  in  the  Summer 
vacations  and  picking 
up  experience  at  all 
spare  time.  As  I  was  but 
21  years  old  when  I 
graduated,  and  had  bad 
no  experience  as  a  farm 
manager,  I  was  not  able 
to  obtain  a  position  in 
that  capacity,  which 
had  been  the  aim  of  my 
college  course.  Because 
of  my  standing  in  col¬ 
lege  I  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  work  in  another 
agricultural  line,  and  I 
remained  there  until  I 
had  saved  enough  to 
buy  a  small  farm  with 
a  very  large  mortgage. 
As  the  farm  is  now  on 
its  financial  feet.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  say  that  I 
managed  it  successfully. 

My  ideas  were  ‘'big” 
when  I  left  college,  but 
stern  necessity  soon 
tempered  'them,  and  I  have  retained  an  ideal 
which  can  be  gotten  only  in  such  an  education, 
which  has  helped  me  throughout  my  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  If  I  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
manage  another  farm  than  my  own  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  have  altered  those  same  big  ideas  to  meet  the 
existing  conditions,  and  bad  I  been  given  an  equal 
opportunity,  would  have  striven  as  hard  for  success. 

W.  .T.  then  suggests  tbe  possibility  of  employing  a 
“renter”  or  some  man  without  a  college  education : 
if  W.  .T.  has  had  farm  experience  and  intends  to  keep 
in  personal  touch  with  the  farm,  such  a  man  may  be 
most  suitable.  On  my  farm  I  have  a  man  about  40 
years  old,  who  is  scrupulously  honest,  a  conscien¬ 
tious,  hard  worker,  and  in  many  respects  an  ideal 
farmer,  yet  he  knows  nothing  of  the'  science  of  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding  and  fertilizing,  and  if  the  farm  were 
left  to  him  it  would  soon  return  to  the  condition  in 
which  I  found  it. 

If  AV.  ,T.  intends  to  farm  as  a  business  proposition 
it  would  be  wiser  to  question  his  prospective  man¬ 
ager  to  bring  out  his  knowledge  and  ability  rather 
than  bis  position  in  college.  None  of  the  men  to 
whom  I  applied  for  a  position  as  farm  manager 
asked  me  questions  which  would  bring  out  my 
knowledge  of  farm  operations;  but  it  has  paid  me 
well  to  choose  a  man  only  after  I  have  given  the  ap¬ 
plicants  every  opportunity  to  tell  all  they  know 
about  the  feeding  and  care  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock, 
and  the  use  of  cover  crops  and  fertilizer.  If  the 
farm  owner  is  without  expei'ience  let  him  ask  a 
friend  with  such  experience,  or  the  county  farm- 
demonstrator,  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  applicant 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  answers  are 
given.  r.  s.  r. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Soy  Beans  or  Cow  Peas  for  Seed. 

IS  it  practical  to  grow  field  peas  or  Soy 
beans  for  seed  in  small  quantities?  I 
expect  to  need  from  10  to  20  bushels 
of  seed  a  year  to  use  as  a  cover  crop  in 
an  orchard.  As  the  seed  is  rather  high- 
priced  I  wondered  if  I  could  not  grow 
enough  in  the  garden  for  that  purpose, 
then  flail  them  out  in  the  Winter  and  run 
them  through  the  fanning  mill.  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  this  in  the  Winter. 
About  how  many  bushels  are  harvested  to 
the  acre,  or  how  much  would  I  have  to 
plant  to  get  10  bushels  of  seed?  Also, 
could  I  do  anything  by  seed  selection  to 
improve  the  grain,  and  how?  C.  G.  P. 
Illinois. 

Growing  Soy  beans  in  small  quantities 
should  be  moderately  profitable,  though 
you  would  have  either  to  contract  them 
before  growing,  or  else  advertise  them 
when  you  are  ready  to  sell.  Seedsmen 
contract  quite  large  amounts  of  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  placing  a  growing  contract  for 
them,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  con¬ 
tract  either  Soy  beans,  garden  beans,  or 
cow  peas  The  cow  peas  fluctuate  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  market,  and  if  we  were 
growing  them  we  would  about  as  soon 
take  chances  on  striking  a  favorable  mar¬ 
ket  as  to  try  to  contract  them  ahead. 
Cow  peas  may  also  be  sold  direct  on  mar¬ 
ket,  but  there  is  no  established  market 
for  Soy  beans,  as  yet.  Garden  beans 
should  usually  be  contracted  to  seeds¬ 
men.  Soup  beans  may  be  grown  either 
with  or  without  contracts,  as  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  reasonably  good  market  for  them. 
The  prevailing  prices  for  Soy  beans  are 
probably  around  $2  per  bushel  and  a  good 
yield  is  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  Cow 
peas  yield  from  one  to  10  bushels  and 
ordinarily  bring  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
bushel.  Soup  beans  usually  yield  20  to 
25  bushels ;  and  are  worth  around  $2  per 
bushel.  Improving  these  beans  by  seed 
selection  is  entirely  possible,  but  requires 
more  expense  and  skill  than  the  ordinary 
farmers  are  willing  to  devote.  We  our¬ 
selves  expect  to  give  three  or  four  years’ 
time  in  isolating  a  strain  of  beans  that 
is  really  worth  while  and  when  we  get 
them  we  shall  have  spent  a  lot  of  money, 
perhaps  $300  or  $400,  and  have,  perhaps, 
a  bushel  of  seed  to  show  for  it. 

CHAS.  B.  WING. 


Building  a  Smoke-house. 

I  NOTICED  in  a  recent  issue  a  request 
that  some  one  tell  how  to  build  a 
smokehouse.  I  herewith  submit  rough 
drawings  of  two  types  of  houses  with  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  each.  The  small 
house,  Fig  9  is  the  type  we  used  at 
home  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  larger  house, 
was  in  use  on  a  large  farm  close  to  my 
boyhood  home.  Either  of  these  houses 
will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  most 
exacting. 

Fig.  9  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
arranged  smokehouses  that  can  be  de¬ 
vised.  It  may  be  constructed  of  stone, 
brick,  concrete  or  wood.  The  dimensions 
may  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  farm,  but  8x8  or 
SxlO  feet,  side  walls  eight  feet  high,  is 
large  enough  for  a  large  farm.  In  the 
end,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  a  firebox 
is  provided  18  inches  wide  by  14  inches 
high,  two  feet  long,  to  which  an  iron 
door  is  attached,  with  a  chimney  on  the 
inside  as  high  as  the  walls.  When  the 
last  course  of  brick  is  laid  omit  those 
facing  the  opposite  end  of  the  building. 
Fit  a  flat  stone  over  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  this  will  leave  sufficient  opening  for 
the  smoke  to  escape  into  the  room  and 
the  stone  cover  will  prevent  any  chance 
sparks  reaching  the  roof.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  found  of  quite  an  advantage, 
as  fire  can  be  started  without  entering 
the  room,  and  the  smoke  passing  up 
the  chimney  will  be  considerably  cooled, 
thus  avoiding  danger  of  fire  from  the 
meat  becoming  ignited,  as  it  sometimes 
does  when  fire  is  built  directly  under 
the  meat.  These  bring  no  draft  when 
the  door  of  the  firebox  is  closed,  there 
is  practically  no  danger  of  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing  up  strong  enough  to  endanger  the 
meat  or  building.  Being  deprived  of  air 
the  fire  win  make  a  large  volume  of 
smoke,  but  very  little  blaze. 

The  second  house,  Fig.  10,  like  Fig.  9, 
may  be  built  any  size  desired,  but  for  or¬ 


dinary  farm  use  7x7  feet  is  large  enough. 
This  may  also  be  constructed  of  stone, 
brick,  concrete  or  wood.  This  style  of 
smokehouse  is  less  expensive  to  construct 
than  Fig.  9.  If  constructed  of  stone,  brick, 
or  concrete,  the  walls  should  be  not  less 
than  eight  inches  thick  (in  either  house) 


A  Handy  Little  Smokehouse.  Fig.  9. 

and  eight  feet  high.  Strong  hooks  are 
to  be  firmly  secured  to  the  rafters  or 
joist  on  which  to  hang  the  meat.  The 
smudge  is  built  in  the  center  of  the 
room  on  the  floor,  and  must  be  of  mate¬ 
rial  damp  or  green  enough  to  prevent 
much  blaze  springing  up.  Clean  corn- 


Anotiieb  Type  of  Smokehouse.  Fig.  10. 

cobs,  hickory  or  other  sweet  wood  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  floor  of  a 
smokehouse  should  be  cemented  to  insure 
dryness  and  to  keep  out  rats  and  mice. 

K. 


Making  Vinegar ;  Salt  for  Quinces. 

CAN  you  tell  me  what  to  put  into 
cider  to  make  it  turn  into  vinegar? 
I  have  several  barrels  in  the  cellar, 
some  of  it  is  two  years  old.  2.  What 
do  you  know  about  sowing  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  on  the  ground  in  the  Spring  to 
make  quinces  and  apples  bear?  A  tree 
agent  told  me  it  was  a  sure  remedy,  or 
to  bore  a  hole  in  the  bark  of  an  apple 
tree  and  put  about  an  ounce  of  sluphur 
and  plug  tight.  t.  j.  f. 

Milan,  Ohio. 

1.  Cider  in  a  cool  cellar  may  be  a  long 
time  making  vinegar.  Ileat  and  exposure 
to  the  air  are  needed.  In  commercial 
practice  it  is  sometimes  allowed  to  run 
slowly  through  a  series  of  wood  troughs 
in  a  warm  room.  If  you  have  any  vin¬ 
egar  containing  the  thick  ferment  known 
as  “mother,”  a  little  added  to  the  cider 
may  hasten  it.  It  might  be  well  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  small  quantity,  say  a 
gallon,  putting  it  in  a  stone  jar  in  a 
warm  room  and  stirring  frequently  with 
a  wood  paddle.  This  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  treatment  this  cider 
will  need. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
to  the  scheme  of  putting  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  into  a  tree  as  suggested. 


Utilizing  Sour  Honey. 

1  NOTICED  a  question  which  you  an¬ 
swered  in  a  recent  copy  where  an  in¬ 
quirer  asked  what  could  be  done  "with 
some  sour  honey,  and  your  answer 
was  discouraging.  It  would  be  too  bad 
for  him  to  lose  the  full  value  of  the  honey 
when  sugar  is  so  high,  and  perhaps  part 
of  the  value  may  be  saved.  I  once  ex¬ 
tracted  a  large  quantity  of  such  honey 
for  a  grocer,  who  told  me  that  he  could 
dispose  of  it  to  a  bakery  that  was  under 
some  obligations  to  him.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
quirer  might  dispose  of  his  to  some  baker 
through  his  grocer  or  otherwise.  If  he 
has  no  extractor  take  a  long  knife  and 
cut  or  break  every  cell,  merely  slice  off 
the  caps  if  convenient.  Put  it  into  a 
bag  or  piece  of  cotton  cloth  and  hang  in 
a  warm  place,  but  not  so  warm  as  to 
melt  the  wax.  When  It  stops  dripping 
remove  the  dish  of  honey  and  take  some 
large  pail  or  other  can.  Put  in  the  bag 
and  quite  a  lot  of  water  and  boil.  When 
the  wax  is  all  out  remove  the  bag  and 
stand  in  a  cool  place.  The  wax  will  form 
a  cake  at  the  surface  and  most  of  the 
refuse  will  settle.  a.  w.  g. 

New  York. 


“For  the  Land's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Established  for  61  years.  Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  best 
quality.  Sixty  acres  of  home  grown  roses. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  No.  2  describes  the  above.  Catalog  No.  lgive*  detailed 
description  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Either  or  both  mailed  upon  request. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  557,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Best  for 

Home  Garden 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 

Also  Full  Line 

STANDARD 
FRUIT  TREES 

Choice  Stock 


Catalogue  FREE 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKay,  Prop.  Box  N,  CENEVA  N.  Y. 


Vick’s 


Garden 

and 

Floral 


Guide 


Now  Several  new  features.  Contains  For 
Renriv  valuable  practical  information  on  inir 

*  planting,  etc.  Several  splendid  5,40 
new  varieties.  F or  66  years  the  leading  authority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Trees.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
21  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


“SUPERB  ” 
Everbearing 


Strawberries 


a  success.  Circular  Free. 

WILLARD  B  KILLE.  Swtdesboro.  N.  J. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Vigorous.  Northern  Michigan 
J*  stock;  $1 .65  per  1,000.  Valuable  illustrated  catalog 

free.  MATER'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Mich.  Bohemian  Nurseryman 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


[Of*  Strawborry  Plants.  _ _ _ 

at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
A.  C.  WESTON - 


1  A  COMPANY, 


Many  others  varieties  and  garden  roots 
Write  today  to 


BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


Cheap  trees  don’t  save  money.  They  are 
small,  many  don’t  grow,  and  very  few  are 
sure  to  please.  Before  you  decide,  write  for 

arry 

CATALOG 


75  A  NNI VERSA  f?Y 


It’s  the  best  planting  guide  published,  and  E  &  B 
Trees  are  the  best  stock  at  the  lowest  prices— qual¬ 
ity  considered.  All  sturdy  stock,  true  to  name,  and 
suited  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Ask  the  best  au¬ 
thority  you  know.  Send  postal  to-day  for  catalog. 
EUwangcr  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 
P.  0.  Box  21  A.  Rochester.  N.  Y 


Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pet 
1000  and  un.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS.  R.  1 0,  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


RFF’S  BERRY  PLANTS 


1200  acres  fruit  plants,  trees,  farm  seeds.  26 
years  experience.  Send  addresses  of  5  fruit 
growers  and  got  fine  currant  bush  and 
catalogue  FREE— special  quality  bargains. 

W.  N.  SCAHFF,  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *ho  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Addres3 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reasonable  for 
quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  IIKO.  -  Salisbury,  Md. 


“How  to  Grow  Peaches 99 

—an  interesting  chapter  in  our  very  in¬ 
structive  1915  Fruit  Book  we  send  you— 
free.  Shows  latest  methods  of  selecting, 
planting  and  growing  both  for  market 
and  home.  Other  chapters  describe  our 
full  line  of  apples,  pears,  rasptierries. 
currants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc. —  all 
backed  by  25  years'  experience.  Send 
postal  for  your  copy  today . 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalosviilo,  Conn. 


Guaranteed  First  Class,  True  to  Name,  Free 
from  Disease  and  to  reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Have  stock  reserved  now  to  be  shipped 
when  you  want  it.  Pay  at  shipping  time.  Write 
for  free  Wholesale  Catalog  and  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  Freight  Paid  price. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  SL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  “  Trees  at  Half  Agents’  Price.” 


First-Class  Fruit  Trees:  Cherries,  Plums, 

all  varieties.  Propagated  from  trees  we  know.  Cherries 
on  Mazzard  roots.  Write  for  Catalog. 

SAMUEL  FKASKK,  l!i6  Main  St.,  Gcneseo,  N.  V. 


Hill’s  Evergreens 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans: 
planted — root  pruned. ^  Pro-T 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
.  ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  todayv 
D.  Hill  Nursery  Co..  Inc.,  2123  Cedar  SI., 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists  A 


Strawberries 


(Sommer  and  Fail  Bearing)  and 
All  Berry  Froit  Plants  B 


Strawberries  and  all  Berry  Fruit 
Plants  mean  big  and  quick  profits 
for  you  at  a  small  outlay  of  money. 
We  arc  headquarters  for  Summer 
and  Fall  BearingStrawberry Plants, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Goose- 
berries.Currants,  Grapes.Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Best 
varieties,  lowest  price.  32  years’  experience.  Free 
catalogue  is  full  of  valuable  information.  Write  today . 
L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  620,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

NONE^  BETTER  PLANTS 

For  over  thirty  years  KNIGHT'S  PLANTS  have 
been  making  bur  money  for  our  customers.  Thi3 
season  we  are  onerinR  a  prize  of 

*100.00  IN  GOLD  FREE 

for  the  most  productive  strawberry  patch.  This 
contest  is  fully  explained  in  our  KNIGHT’S 
BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS.  It’s  FREE.  Writo 
for  a  cooy  totlay  before  supply  is  exhausted 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  310.  Sawyer,  Mich. 


r- 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 
Yield  $500  to  $1200  per 

acre.  Get  our  beautifully 
64-page  book 
how  it’s  done, 
no  money.  The  book 
FREE. 

R.M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


J.  H.  SBEERIN’S  TREES  MADE  DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

600,000  Peach  Trees,  5  to  7  feet,  9c;  4  to  5  feet,  7c;  3  to  4  feet,  5c;  2  to  S  feet,  4c.  400,000  Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet,  12c;  5 
to  6  feet,  Sc;  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  50,000  Pears,  45,000  Cherry,  30,000  Plum  and  thousands  of  small  fruit  plants.  Secure  varie¬ 
ties  now,  pay  in  spring.  Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save  disappointment.  Catalogue  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  48  Seward  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Big, 


Luscious 


Strawberries 


Select  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  tested  varieties.  Grow  them 
right.  Even  a  small  patch  will  yield  big  profits  —  one  man  made 
5200  on  1/5  acre  of  a  standard  variety.  Think  of  the  pleasure, 
too,  of  having  your  oufndelicious  berries  for  home  use. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 

and  you  are  more  certain  of  large  crops  of  big,  delicious  strawberries.  They 
are  hardy  and  vigorous  and  heavy  yielders.  We  have  200  acres  in  small 
fruit  plants  and  can  guarantee  prompt  shipment  in  any  quantity.  We  have 
all  the  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quirement.  All  plants  carefully  selected  and  packed  fresh 
for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 

For  full  description  of  all  worth-while  varieties,  read  Allen* 8  Book 
of  Berries.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  Rives  the  latest  and  best  cultural 
methods.  It's  free.  Write  for  copy  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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The  Home  Acre. 

NOTES  FROM  A  MARYLAND  GARDEN. 

WE  seldom  get  much  cold  weather  here 
till  January,  but,  after  a  bright  and 
mild  early  Fall,  December  has  given  us 
storms,  and  the  past  three  mornings  the 
mercury  has  marked  14  degrees  above 
zero,  and  with  bright  sunshine  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  get  many  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point  during  the  day.  As  it 
seldom  gets  much  colder  than  this  all 
Winter,  the  prospect  seems  for  a  hard 
Winter  ahead.  Gardening  now  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  glass.  The  lettuce  in  the  frames 
under  the  double-glazed  sashes  seems 
to  be  quite  happy,  and  outdoors,  where 
the  garden  is  wintering  under  a  thick 
coat  of  manure,  the  spinach  makes  a 
green  area,  and  th'e  Fall-sown  sweet  peas 
are  demonstrating  their  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  cold.  But  it  will  be  only  a  few 
weeks  before  some  outdoor  work  is  usu¬ 
ally  done.  Peas  of  the  Alaska  type  I  always 
try  to  get  planted  during  a  warm  spell  in 
January.  The  wrinkled  peas  are  not  plant¬ 
ed  till  March.  Furrows  are  already  made 
and  the  manure  put  in  them  where  the 
cantaloupes  are  to  be  planted  in  April. 
Hundreds  of  acres  around  me  are  thus 
prepared,  for  the  market  growers  find 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  buy  rotten 
manure,  and  hence  get  their  manure  early 
and  put  it  in  the  furrows  to  be  rotting 
for  the  planting  time.  Preparing  the 
land  in  the  Fall  also  saves  a  great  deal 
from  the  Spring  rush  of  work. 

As  soon  as  the  Christmas  lettuce  is 
cut,  the  frames  will  be  planted  in  beets 
and  radishes,  and  a  considerable  space 
sown  to  seed  of  the  Prizetaker  and  Giant 
Gibraltar  onions  to  make  plants  for  set¬ 
ting  out  in  late  March.  With  the  sun 
advancing  northward,  January  marks  the 
Spring  in  the  greenhouse,  and  seed  of 
scarlet  sage  and  other  plants  for  bedding 
are  sown,  and  the  geraniums  rooted  in 
the  Fall,  and  growing  in  small  pots,  will 
be  shifted  into  the  four-inch  size,  and 
by  the  first  of  March  will  be  plunged  in 
a  cold  frame  to  give  room  for  other 
things  that  will  be  crowding  in  and  the 
seed  flats  of  the  tomatoes  and  other  gar¬ 
den  vegetables. 

Without  some  glass,  the  garden  at  this 
season  of  the  year  should  be  desolate,  but 
with  the  glass  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
greenhouse  and  a  lot  of  sashes  on  frames, 
the  Winter  garden  is  often  as  interesting 
and  pleasurable  as  the  Summer  one,  and 
the  importance  of  the  glass  in  preparing 
for  Summer  is  well  known  to  all  ex¬ 
perienced  gardeners.  Even  in  my  office 
I  try  to  maintain  some  greenery.  I  have 
a  triple  window  on  the  south  front,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  in  front  of  this  a  six- 
foot  box  that  adorned  the  front  porch  all 
Summer  has  now  been  placed  and  filled 
with  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  which  has 
now  made  a  long  mass  of  its  drooping 
branches,  and  very  much  enlivens  the 
space  between  the  typewriter  desk  and 
the  window. 

Then  a  plant  of  that  very  graceful 
palm,  Phoenix  Roebelinii,  with  its  fronds 
branching  over  three  feet,  is  another  at¬ 
tractive  feature.  Of  all  the  palms  for 
house  culture  I  have  found  none  equal  to 
this  representative  of  the  date  palm  fam¬ 
ily.  It  stands  the  dry  heat  of  the  house  per¬ 
fectly,  and  is  about  as  graceful  as  the 
pretty  Cocos  Weddeliana,  which  is  much 
harder  to  keep  in  good  condition  outside 
the  greenhouse.  The  Phoenix  mentioned 
above  is  still  among  the  high-priced 
palms,  for  a  plant  the  size  of  mine  would 
be  worth  $3  at  trade  prices.  But  to  a 
plant  lover  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory  plant. 

We  are  getting  plenty  of  flowers  from 
the  Paper  White  Narcissus  grown  in  pots 
and  have  also  a  number  of  bulbs  in 
water,  and  find  them  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  this  purpose  than  the  so-called 
Chinese  sacred  lily,  Narcissus  Tazetta. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Preparing  Ground  for  Celery  and  Onions. 

CAN  celery  and  onions  be  successfully 
grown  with  green  manure  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer?  What  fertilizer 
should  be  used  and  when  should  it  be 
applied?  The  soil  is  what  I  consider 
good  garden  soil,  easy  to  work,  but  has 
not  had  any  manure  for  several  years. 
How  would  you  prepare  the  land  (two 
acre's)  for  the  above  mentioned  crops? 
Detroit,  Mich.  it.  a.  s. 

The  plan  of  growing  green  crops  to 
turn  under  and  then  supplementing  them 


with  fertilizers  works  out  quite  well  with 
many  truck  crops.  Land  that  has  been 
in  a  cultivated  crop  until  the  last  of 
August  may  be  sowed  in  rye,  which  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  all  Winter.  In  very  early 
Spring  this  can  be  plowed  and  onion  sets 
can  be  planted  using  fertilizer  in  the 
row.  Such  land,  however,  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  too  loose  and  porous  for  best 
results  with  onions  from  seed.  A  green 
crop  plowed  under  in  midsummer,  just 
before  setting  celery,  would  also  work 
out  badly  in  most  cases,  because  the  soil 
would  not  be  compact  enough  for  the  soil 
moisture  to  rise  from  below.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  I  would  say  green  crops  should 
be  worked  in  the  soil  and  allowed  to  de¬ 
cay  before  such  crops  as  onions  or  celery 
are  planted.  Celery  works  well  here  if 
grown  after  a  crop  of  early  white  pota¬ 
toes  has  been  taken  off. 

For  your  two  acres  of  land  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  green  crops  cannot  be  considered 
this  year,  because  it  is  now  too  late  to 
grow  any  crop  before  you  will  wish  to 
plant.  I  would  plow  the  ground  just  as 
soon  as  I  could.  For  onions  we  use  about 
12  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre  (a 
larger  quantity  would  not  go  amiss  on 
most  soils).  This  is  spread  broadcast 
after  plowing  and  well  worked  in  with  a 
disk  harrow.  In  the  row  we  distribute 
about  800  pounds  of  a  4-8-10  fertilizer. 
This  year,  on  account  of  the  war  it  will 
be  about  4-8-3.  The  potash  is  derived 
from  sulphate  of  potash;  the  phosphorus 
from  phosphoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  dried  blood,  fish  and  bone — equal 
amounts  of  each.  This  same  fertilizer  is 
excellent  for  celery,  but  most  growers 
would  apply  about  one  ton  to  the  acre. 
Celery  is  shallow  rooted  and  requires 
plenty  of  plant  food  within  easy  reach. 
An  application  of  25  tons  of  manure  to 
the  acre  is  none  too  heavy,  provided  it 
is  well  worked  in  before  planting  time. 

TRUCKER  JR. 


Early  Sweet  Corn  For  New  Hampshire. 

CAN  you  tell  me  of  a  method  by  which 
I  can  obtain  a  very  early  crop  of 
sweet  corn  for  market?  My  place  is 
in  southern  New  Hampshire.  The  land 
is  a  light  sandy  loam.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  varieties  most  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  My  object  is  to  get  the  crop  as 
early  as  possible.  F.  P.  S. 

Strathan.v  N.  FI. 

In  order  to  get  early  sweet  corn  the 
land  should  be  well  filled  with  plant  food 
the  year  before.  Most  growers  of  early 
corn  use  10  to  15  cords  of  manure  on 
the  previous  crop  and  from  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds  of  a  4-8-7  fertilizer.  In  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  Boston  the  corn  can  be  planted 
from  May  1  to  10.  Even  then  frosts 
sometimes  take  the  crop.  In  New 
Hampshire  probably  the  planting  should 
be  even  later.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
good  cover  crop  of  Crimson  clover  and 
Vetch  sown  in  August  the  year  previous. 
The  clover  may  not  winter  well,  but  if 
a  good  Fall  growth  is  made  the  clover 
roots  and  tops  will  greatly  help  the  corn 
next  year.  For  varieties  Early  Crosby 
and  Corey  are  used  mostly.  These  are 
short  growing  and  allow  cover  crops  or 
grass  seed  to  be  sown  among  the  hills 
the  stalks  being  cut  out  later  to  feed.  Do 
not  plant  the  seed  too  deep  for  early  corn, 
one-half  to  one  inch  is  deep  enough,  the 
latter  if  very  dry.  Keep  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  at  work  and  keep  down  all  weeds. 
Sometimes  corn  is  started  in  paper  pots 
in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed  and  then  taken 
to  the  field  and  set  without  disturbing  the 
ball  of  earth.  This  may  seem  a  lot  of 
work,  but  it  can  be  carried  out  quite 
rapidly.  There  are  many  Government 
bulletins  which  may  be  found  to  contain 
valuable  information  about  the  corn  crop 
in  general.  Consult  Prof.  Taylor  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station. 
Massachusetts.  c.  w.  p. 


aloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 


jy* 

DANSVILLE  N  .V. 


ASSESS 


Growers  and  Shippers  of  the  finest 
quality  —  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
Pear,  Cherry  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals. 

We  believe  that  the  best  trees  skill  and 
money  can  produce  are  none  too  good 
for  the  Fruit  Growers.  That’s  why 
for  over  30  years 

Maloney  Trees 

have  been  constantly  improving  in  quality 
until  they  are  recognized  as  the  standard 
wherever  nursery  stock  is  planted. 

Just  look  at  the  root  system  on  this 
sturdy  2-year-old  Apple.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  features  scientific  growing  has 
enabled  us  to  develop  in  our  nursery  stock. 

Come  to  Dansville  as  our  guest  and  let 
us  tell  you  what  there  is  to  the  nursery 
business  that  every  fruit  man  ought  to  know. 
Let  us  tell  you  why  we  hold  ourselves  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  to  the  fruit  grower  and 
how  important  to  his  future  profits  it  is 
that  we  know  what  we  are  sending  him. 

Every  Maloney  tree  is  budded  by  one  of 
the  firm  from  trees  of  known  bearing  ability. 
We  positively  guarantee  every  tree  we  send 
sj  out  to  be 

True  to  Name  and  Absolutely 
Healthy 

For  the  men  who  cannot  come  to  us  we 
have  prepared  a  handsome  wholesale  cata¬ 
logue  full  of  facts  about  our  business  and  our  trees.  It  shows  you  how,  by  us¬ 
ing  modern  business  methods  and  cost  systems,  we  are  able  to  sell  our  A-l 
Quality  Trees  direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 

Use  the  Coupon  today.  Write  us  your  nursery  needs.  We  are  one 
of  the  largest  growers  in  New  York  State  and  will  supply  exactly 
what  you  want  when  you  want  it. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  65,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansoille’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 

Please  send  me  your  big  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  I 
should  like  to  plant : 

(  )  Apples  (  )  Pears  (  )  Plums  (  )  Shade  Trees  (  )  Shrubs 

(  )  Peaches  (  )  Cherries  (  )  Small  Fruits  (  )  Evergreens  (  )  Roses 

I  shall  need  about . . . of  the  plants  marked. 

Name . 

Address . 


HALL’S 
QUALITY  v 

Fresh  Dug  Nursery  Stock 

is  grown  in  Rochester,  the  largest 
nursery  center  in  the  world.  Forty  years 
'  *  of  experience  is  behind  the  Trees,  Vines, 

S Shrubs  and  Plants  we  ship  at  growers  prices 
less  all  agents  profits.  As  the  future  of 
your  trees  depends  upon  the  vitality  of 
the  stock  you  buy,  it  will  pay  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  best  grade  of  warranted  stock. 
That’s  the  only  kind  we  ship. 

Special  Bargain  Collection 
10  Extra  Fine  Peach  Trees  98c. 

2  Niagara,  2  Early  and  2  Late  Craw- 
’**  ford,  2  Champion,  2  Elberta 
’  Actual  Valua  $2.00 —  _ 

,  .  Special  at  98c. 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

48-page  illustrated  catalog  names  many  other 
bargain  collections,  also  gives  diameter  as  well 
as  height  of  trees — the  only  fair  way  to  judge 
quality.  Write  for  this  free  catalog  today. 

L.  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc. 

516  Cutler  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  planta 
at  one-hall'  the  nursery  agent’s  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tells  just  wbat  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
Box  444  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


Don’t  Buy  Fruit  Trees  r.“U>w 

We  are  not  Jobbers  or  Dealers.  Our  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Onler  from  the  grower  ami  save  disappointment  later.  Send 
postal  today.  THOMAS  E.  SIIEEKIN,  Nuraery- 
inun,  S41  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc.  .D.ir,» 

At  Big  Discount  from  agents’  prices.  All  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  small  fruits,  etc., 
at  prices  that  keep  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

We  prepay  transportation 

and  guarantee  delivery  in  good  condition, 
it  /)  'Not  a  dlBsatUlied  customer  last  year  ©ft 
Send  for  our  book  today— brimful  of  valu¬ 
able  information— it’s  free. 

Wm.  P.  Rupert  8  Son,  Boi  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


1878  Grown  Right.  Handled  Ri£ht  1915 


TRAM  MARK 


3,000.000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  up-  5.000.000 
small  fruits,  thousands  of  roses,  cumbinfcvines, 
hedge  plants,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  at 
West  pricei.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 
KINGBROTHERS NURSERIE8,  •  Oak  8t 
Dansville,  N.Y.  *’  lt‘  a  cheapest  to  buy  the  best" 


Cwa.il  Da /vis  Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  information 
rrUll  DUwK  early.  Gives  all  beBt  varieties  :  Apple,  Reach, 

Fn  p  p  '’«ar>  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 
f\  CL  E-  Hones,  Ornamentals;  Sold  direct  from  .Nurs¬ 
ery  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  vour  choice  now — pav  in  Spring.  Special  price,  on  your 
list,  freight  paid.  BENTON,  WILLIAMS  A-  DENTON 
WhoU.ale  Nurseries,  171  Elm  St.,  Dansville,  N.  V, 


Dynamiting  Woodchucks. — To  de¬ 
stroy  woodchucks,  squirrels,  gophers, 
mice  and  rodents  of  all  kinds,  Summer 
or  Winter,  dormant  or  otherwise,  take 
a  part  of  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  attach 
a  fuse,  using  no  cap.  Wrap  a  cloth 
around  the  dynamite  bringing  the  ends 
up  and  tied  securely  to  the  fuse.  Insert 
in  the  hole  and  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  closely,  but  do  not  cover  the  dyna¬ 
mite.  Light  the  fuse  and  the  trick  is 
done.  The  powder  will  burn  but  not  ex¬ 
plode.  c.  E.  s. 

King  Hill,  Idaho. 


Deal  with  us,  the  growers— not  with  agents.  You 
save  half  and  get  better  trees.  Whatever  you  want 
for  the  Fruit  Garden  or  Orchard— we  have  it. 

A  Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Trees, 

Roses,  Plants,  Best  New  Fruits.  All  of  them  finest  stock— true  to  name. 

Our  35  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing  Is  your  guarantee.  We 
deal  direct  by  catalogue  only.  There’s  no  Nursery  like  Green’s  for  value. 
Our  finely  Illustrated  catalogue  gives  practical,  useful  information  on  care 
of  fruit  trees.  It’s  free.  r‘Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers”  or 
C.  A.  Green’s  Book  of  Canning  Fruits  sent  free  also.  Write  us  today. 

r  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  22  Wall  SL,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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January  9, 


Building  a  Square  Cistern. 

I  AM  thinking  of  building  a  large  cis¬ 
tern  at  our  dairy  barn  to  furnish  wa¬ 
ter  for  domestic  use  at  the  house ; 
have  plenty  of  fall.  Can  I  siphon  the 
water  out  of  the  cistern,  or  would  I  bet¬ 
ter  put  the  water  pipe  at  the  bottom? 
Can  a  square  cisern  be  safely  built;  I 
mean  to  last?  Soil  is  a  tough  yellow 
clay.  I  intend  to  make  the  walls  of 
hard  rocks  and  cement  a  foot  thick  ;  cis¬ 
tern  about  8x8  feet.  I  could  build  square 
form  easier  than  round.  It.  B.  c. 

Ohio. 

Concrete  cisterns  are  built  either  square 
or  circular  in  form,  as  desired,  and  one 
eight  feet  square  should  prove  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  properly  built.  In  view  of 
the  frequently  recurring  trouble  from  en¬ 
trance  of  air  into  a  siphon  chamber,  a 
pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  would 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  can 
conveniently  be  placed  there.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Cement  Floor. 


COULD  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  a 
cement  floor  from  sweeping  away; 
•  would  it  do  to  paint  it?  Also  how 
1o  keep  sausage  fresh  and  how  to  keep 
sweet  potatoes  during  Winter,  o.  a.  c. 
Jewell,  Va. 

1.  A  concrete  floor  that  sweeps  away  has 
been  poorly  made ;  probably  the  mixture 
was  not  sufficiently  rich  in  cement  or  too 
much  loam  was  present  in  the  aggregate. 
I  know  of  no  practicable  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  crumbling  other  than  giving 
it  an  additional  coat  of  good  concrete, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  surface 
might  be  temporarily  protected  by  some 
application. 

2.  Sausage  should  be  kept  in  as  cold  a 
place  as  is  available,  and  will  keep  best 
when  packed  in  a  crock  and  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  melted  lard  to  exclude  the 
aii’.  It  may  also  be  packed  in  muslin 
bags  which  are  well  greased  with  lard. 
It  is  sometimes  lightly  smoked  in  such 
bags  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavor  and 
aid  in  preserving  it. 

3.  I  am  too  far  North  to  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  preserving  sweet  potatoes.  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  they  should  be 
stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place  rather  than 
in  such  cellars  as  are  used  for  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  have  been  told  of  storing  small 
quantities  for  family  use  in  chimney 
closets  such  as  are  often  found  in  farm 
kitchens.  M.  B.  D. 


Contaminated  Well. 


COULD  you  tell  me  how  to  clean  a  well 
where  sewage  has  leaked  in? 

Rowayton,  Conn.  n.  b. 

If  but  a  limited  amount  of  sewage  has 
entered  the  well  through  a  leak,  it  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  pump  the  water 
from  the  well  until  all  that  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  is  removed  and  replaced  by 
f resh  water ;  if,  however,  sewage  has  en¬ 
tered  the  well  for  some  time  and  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  deposit  of  sludge,  the 
well  should  be  emptied  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  scraping  or  scrubbing  the 
curb,  as  well  as  the  bottom.  Liquid  sew¬ 
age  entering  a  well  is  at  once  diluted  by 
the  water  that  it  contains,  and  may  be 
pumped  out  with  that  water.  M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Cellar. 

DO  you  know  of  any  remedy  for  a  cel¬ 
lar  where  the  articles  stored  such  as 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  glass 
jars  and  the  cracks  in  barrels  are  cov- 
ei-ed  with  mold?  Can  anything  be  done 
in  this  case?  I.  V.  I. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

As  the  occurrence  of  mold  indicates 
dampness  I  can  only  suggest  that  you 
try  to  overcome  this  condition  by  better 
ventilation  of  the  cellar.  If  there  are  no 
windows  on  opposite  sides  which  may  be 
opened,  it  may  be  praticable  to  have  one 
or  more  cut  through  the  walls.  Sprink¬ 
ling  the  cellar  bottom  with  air-slaked 
lime  and  the  whitewashing  the  walls 
would,  doubtless,  be  of  benefit  after 
means  had  been  provided  for  a  circulation 
of  air  through  the  cellar.  M.  B.  D. 

The  Slat  and  Wire  Fence. 

OUR  old  slat-and-wire  fences  are  about 
gone.  The  remnants  are  sorry  look¬ 
ing,  and  I  do  not  think  any  fhore 
could  be  sold  here.  Still  the  difficulty 
is  such  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  buy 
it  if  I  knew  the  material,  wood  as  well 
as  wire,  was  of  the  best.  The  difficulty 
has  been  that  the  farmer  has  not  taken 
sufficient  and  prompt  care  of  the  fence. 
A  wire  or  a  slat  breaks  and  soon  the 
fence  begins  to  go  to  pieces,  when  if 
the  break  had  been  mended  or  x-eplaced 
before  there  was  further  harm  done  the 
fence  would  have  been  good  for  a  long 
time.  A  break  is  a  dropped  stitch  and 
the  whole  fabric  soon  ravels  out  if  left 
to  itself.  j.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

Regarding  the  old  slat  and  wire  fence, 
had  some  one  a  few  yeai*s  ago  "driven 
home”  the  following  facts,  this  community 
would  have  been  far  better  off :  The  slat 


and  wire  fence  is  not  durable.  It  is  not 
efficient.  It  is  objectionable  for  many 
reasons.  It  is  expensive,  first  because  a 
good  gi’ade  of  timber  is  required  to  make 
the  slats,  especially  if  hand  riven ;  a 
large  number  per  rod  are  required;  it 
takes  far  more  posts  than  for  any  other 
kind  of  fence.  In  a  short  time  after 
construction,  the  end  of  the  slats  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  become  rotted  off,  and 
horses  or  cattle  in  reaching  over  will 
discover  that  they  can  push  the  top  over 
far  enough  to  give  them  practically  free 
passage.  Before  the  coming  Spring,  I 
shall  have  replaced  the  remaining  40 
rods  of  this  fence  with  woven  wire,  and 
will  know  that  my  place  is  more  durably 
and  efficiently  fenced  than  ever  before. 
There  is  only  one  redeeming  feature 
about  the  slat  and  wire  fence,  which 
is,  the  slats  do  make  fine  stove  wood, 
as  one  blow  with  a  sharp  axe  will  cut 
them  to  desired  length. 

Kentucky.  c.  a.  Clements. 

Slat  and  Wire  Fence. — Tell  reader 
wTho  wants  to  know  if  the  slat  and  wire 
fence  is  durable  that  it  is  not.  The  slats 
soon  rot,  break,  slip  and  shrink,  and  make 
the  ugliest  fence  one  ever  saw.  They 
were  the  craze  a  few  years  ago,  but  no 
one  builds  them  now ;  no  more  slat  and 
wire  fence  here.  The  slats  shrink  so 
much  the  wires  become  loose,  then  the 
fence  sags.  Wire  fencing  is  all  right 
well  put  up.  If  a  post  rots  off  set  an¬ 
other  Never  build  a  low  fence,  make  it 
five  feet  and  take  no  chances;  no  hai’der 
to  build.  Have  plenty  of  wires  at  bot¬ 
tom  to  keep  pigs  from  trying  to  get 
through.  l.  H.  E. 

Clinton  Co.,  O. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Silage  Corn  in  Bundles. — I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  readers 
have  ever  tried  putting  corn  in  the  bun¬ 
dle  in  a  10-foot  diameter  silo,  and  what 
the  result  was?  b.  s. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Ram  For  Water  Supply. — Please  ask 
the  following  questions  of  x-eaders :  I 
have  a  spring  50  rods  from  house,  eleva¬ 
tion  80  feet,  six  feet  fall  from  ram  to 
spring.  Spring  runs  ei.,ht  gallons  a  few 
minutes.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  install 
a  ram  under  those  conditions?  L.  L.  F. 

New  York. 


THE  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
urging  the  use  of  Hairy  vetch  as  a 
cover  crop  in  the  Gulf  States  or 
cotton  belt.  In  some  respects  this  vetch 
is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
Crimson  clover,  or  other  crops,  and  when 
once  started  and  adapted  to  the  soil  it 
will  give  wonderful  results.  In  parts  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland  whole  tracts  of 
soil  have  been  made  over  and  wonder- 
fully  improved  by  the  use  of  cover  ci’ops, 
and  the  soil  of  the  Gulf  States  offers  even 
better  opportunity  for  such  development. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 
80c 


CYPRESS,  well  mad« 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 
in  joints.  GLASS,  %  1  .SO  pel  Box, 
C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1— as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything 

ALLEGAN  NUKSEKY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 

CLOVER  SEED 

Clicks  Seed  Farms 


CLOVER 


Buy  grass  seed  eai-ly 
enough  to  permit 
testing  for  purity 
and  growth.  We 
allow  return  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  seed— re¬ 
fund  money — pay  freight.  Get  present  low  prices. 
Everything  for  the  farm— Grass  Seed— Alfalfa- 
Field  Peas  and  Beans — Potatoes— Corn — Gats. 
Fine  catalog  and  Samples  free— if  you  ask 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  ,  Landisville,  Lane.  Go.,  Pa. 


#o/?r//£/?M  c/powm 


Extra  choice,  liardyl 
northern  grown  registered  stock.  I 

Purity,  termination  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 
Tested  by  State  and  U.  S.  Seed  Laboratories  I 
~  — warranted  to  comply  with  all  Seed  I-aws.  Send  for  | 
Fret  sample  Dl»c«  Rtglitered  Alfalfa  Seed  and  Free  copy  Disco  Alfalfa  | 
Book  telling  how  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully  everywhere. 
^DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO.,  21  Main  St..  Mitchell,  S.D.  <1 J 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEED 


a 

■  We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab- 

■  solutoiy  pure.  Red,  Alsike,  Mammoth,  Alfalfa, 

■  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  Held  seeds, 
■  with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  Instructions 
“  How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

|  O.  M.  SCOTT  A  SON,  23  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? _ 


I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  rigrht.  I  live  close  totheMIs- 


Souri  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I ’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  bigpack~ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

henry  field.  Proa. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO..  But  26  ■  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


IS  ABSOLUTELY  THE 

BEST  POWER  SPRAYER  BUILT 

IT’S  an  impossibility  to  give  all  thereasonsin 
one  advertisement  such  as  this,  but  if  you 
are  a  grower  for  the  market  you  know 
you’ve  got  to  spray  or  accept  cull  prices  for 
your  fruit,  and  if  you  haven’t  already  done  so 
you  know  you  will  have  to  buy  a  sprayer 
very  soon  or  lose  far  more  than  its  cost 
on  next  season’s  crop. 

As  a  shrewd,  level-headed  business  man 
when  you  spend  your  money  you  want  it  to  buy 
you  the  best  sprayer  there  is — real,  practical, 
tested  sprayer  value.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 

GIVE  US  AIM  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
MAIL  YOU  THE  PROOF 

that  the  “  Deyo”  IS  the  best  power  machine.  We’ve  got  it  and  will  send  you  full  particulars  by  return  mail, 
including  pictures  of  the  machine.  WRITE  TODAY  so  you  can  have  plenty  of  time  to  study  it  over. 
Endorsed  by  the  biggest  growers  in  the  country. 

DEY0-MACEY  SALES  CO,  52  Washington  St,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

i  ALSO  BUILDERS  OF  DEYO  ENGINES  IN  ALL  SIZES  I 


Equipped  with  a  Deyo  Engine  that  can 
be  detached  and  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  a  Gould  Pump. 


MORE  POTASH  COMING 

American  crops  and  soils  are  still  as 
hungry  for  Potash  as  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  European  War,  which  cur¬ 
tailed  the  Potash  shipments. 

Some  of  the  Fertilizer  Companies  are 
trying  to  induce  farmers  to  buy  the  one¬ 
sided  low  Potash  or  no  Potash  fertiliz¬ 
ers  of  a  generation  ago.  This  means  a 
fertilizer  that  is  profitable  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  not  the  best  for  the  farm¬ 
er.  When  the  Syndicate  in  1910  started 
the  direct  sales  of  Potash  to  dealers 
and  farmers  at  reasonable  prices  Pot¬ 
ash  sales  increased  65  per  cent,  in  one 
year,  a  clear  proof  that  farmers  know 
that  Potash  Pays.  They  know  that  Pot¬ 
ash  gives  good  yields,  good  quality  and 
resistance  to  plant  diseases. 

Many  of  the  Fertilizer  Manufacturers 
are  willing  to  meet  the  farmer’s  wishes 
and  sell  him  what  he  thinks  he  needs. 
These  manufacturers  are  now  willing  to 
furnish  as  much  Potash  as  they  can  se- 
cure.  They  offer  goods  with  5  per  cent, 
and  even  in  some  cases  10  per  cent. 
Potash,  if  the  farmers  insist  on  it. 

Shipping  conditions  are  improving, 
more  Potash  is  coming  forward  al¬ 
though  the  costs  of  production  and 
transportation  are  higher.  The  higher 
price  of  fertilizers  is  not  due  wholly  to 
the  slightly  higher  cost  of  Potash. 
Much  of  the  Potash  that  will  be  used 
in  next  spring’s  fertilizer  had  reached 
America  before  the  war  started. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Potash. 

We  can  no  more  return  to  the  fertili¬ 
zer  of  twenty  years  ago  than  we  can  re¬ 
turn  to  the  inefficient  farm  implements 
or  unprofitable  livestock  of  that  period. 

IT.  A.  HUSTON. 

Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock 

BLACK’S  QUALITY 

Is  the  highest  quality.  Send  in  your  list  of  wants 
for  prices  and  get  your  order  placed  early.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  New  issue  in  February. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  TREES 

First-class,  True  to  N>me,  No  Disense.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


Give  Satisfaction 

Grown  with  care  for  those 
who  want  quality.  Send 
for  this  collection: 

5  packets  choicest  seeds. 
Victor  Squuah,  Detroit 
Dark  Red  Beet,  Black 
Seeded  Lettuce.  Scarlet  Globe 
Kadish,  Abbott's  m  /v 
Parsnip.  Mailed  III/* 
postpaid  for  .  .  .  .  X  VI 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  tho  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetable,  field  and  flower 
seeds.  Illustrated  with  “truc-to-nature” 
pictures.  Gives  honest  prices  for  honest 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today.  Tells  how  to 
obtain  the  Fanner’s  Ready  Reference  Book 
and  our  New  National  Cook  Book  free* 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
436  Elm  St.,  Dept.  4,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Eberle's  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  ever  y  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1915  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy — today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  8.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wing's  Quality  Seeds  produce  the  choicest  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Grown  with  great  care  for  those  who  appreciate 

E"  ty .  No  matter  what  you  need ,  Garden,  Field  or  Flower 
,  we  have  them  and  offer  only  the  best  varieties  grown, 
described  hi  our  free  catalog.  Write  for  It  today. 
WING  SEED  CO.,  BOX  1*3  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


C  \A1  F'  F'  T'  SEED.  White  and  large  biennial 
^  *  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 

PI  Atri'D  request.  E.  DAKTON,  liox 
V/LU  V  LK  29,  _  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

('lover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 

3,000,000  BPes?ouaiity  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Bargain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  “Your  plants  out  did 
them  all.” — I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio.  Wholsale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money. 

C.  S.  Perdue  -  Box  20  -  Showell,  Aid. 
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Direct  from  the  Grower  to  your  Orchard 

Choice  selected  fin  It  trees  of  A-l  quality,  guaranteed  sturdy,  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.  Sold  at  C rower*  Prices!  We  offer  you  thousands'of  the  best  varieties  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Quince  Trees 
grown  under  almost  ideal  conditions  in  the  Dansville  Nursery  section  by  menot  35  years’  experience. 

Best  or  all,  you  can  order  from  our  catalog1  just  as  if  you  were  doing  business  with  us  person- 
ally.  Your  trees  will  be  selected  by  one  of  the  Ann,  packed  carefully  and  shipped  promptly — 
You  pet  exactly  whatyou  order  every  time.  5  Kelly  Bros,  stand  back  of  every  shipment. 

mutual  advantage.  Write  for  our  catalog— Every  planter  needs  a  copy. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  237  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


SEED  POTATOES 

WE  ARE  SEED  GROWERS,  NOT  MERE  DEALERS 

So  furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  Look  into  the  New 
Methods  in  Potato  Culture,  Up-to-date  growers 
know  they  must  use  potatoes  for  seed  from 
healthy,  productive  vines,  with  all  the  weak 
ones  left  out.  We  can  furnish  pedigree  seed 
potatoes  grown  under  the  “hill-unit”  system  at 
prices  only  a  very  little  above  common  potatoes. 

We  also  grow  and  sell  Corn,  Oats  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  of  all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  today  for 
big  free  catalogue.  If  you  grow  vegetables_ 
for  market  ask  for  wholesale  price  list, 

Joseph  Harris  Go.,  Bo  102,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.j 
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STRAWBERRY  GROWING  IN  FLORIDA. 

HAT  is  there  to  this  Florida  straw¬ 
berry  proposition?  Every  now  and 
then  some  one  comes  with  a  won¬ 
derful  story  of  what  is  done  in  carrying 
northern  plants  south  and  fruiting  them 
about  Christmas  time.  To  hear  some  of 
these  people  balk,  a  good  strawberry 
plant  put  through  this  business  ought  to 
he  better  than  one  of  these  $10  hens.  The 
story  goes  that  you  can  take  Northern 
runner  plants  which  have  made  a  fair 
growth  in  a  Northern  State,  dig  them  up 
with  a  little  dirt  around  the  roots,  in 
August  or  September,  take  them  down  to 
middle  Florida,  set  them  out  and  give 
them  good  care.  From  the  stories  they 
tell,  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  it ;  the 
plant  does  the  rest.  At  its  home  in  the 
North  this  plant  would  spend  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  in  getting  ready  to 
freeze  up  and  pass  the  Winter.  It  would 
not  think  of  developing  fruit  except  now 
and  then  some  stray  bloom.  According  to 
the  story,  however,  it  gets  very  gay  in  the 
South,  forgets  about  taking  its  Winter 
sleep  and  proceeds  to  put  out  blooms 
and  fruit,  producing  a  quart  or  more  to 
the  plant  of  fine  strawberries  about 
Christmas  time — these  strawberries  sell¬ 
ing  by  the  way  from  50  cents  to  $2  a 
quart.  That  is  what  the  land  boomers 
and  Florida  dreamers  will  tell  you.  but 
how  close  does  the  plant  come  to  it?  It 
is  true  that  a  few  men  in  Florida  have 
really  made  the  strawberry  do  some  of 
these  wonderful  things,  but  the  profits 
from  this  kind  of  business  are  not  large 
enough  to  buy  out  any  national  bank.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  some  observing  and 
industrious  people  have  actually  made 
enough  at  this  business  to  own  a  nice 
little  farm  and  a  nice  little  home.  They 
did  not  put  all  their  time  and  money  into 
strawberries  but  these  plants  properly 
cared  for  did  help  them  along.  It  is  a 
singular  thing  about  the  way  these  plants 
behave.  If  you  can  get  them  properly 
started  in  Florida  and  make  them  con¬ 
clude  that  they  are  not  going  to  die  of 
frost,  they  actually  begin  bearing  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  and  then  keep  it  up 
till  May.  They  do  not  give  large  crops 
as  a  rule,  but  a  few  good  berries  to  each 
plant.  The  cost  of  growing  is  small  if 
you  get  them  started,  but  you  have  got  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  soil,  the  right  kind 
of  berry,  and  the  right  kind  of  a  man 
back  of  the  berry  to  make  the  thing  go. 

Some  years  ago  we  tried  sending  down 
several  hundred  fine  Marshall  plants  in 
late  September.  They  were  strong,  vig¬ 
orous,  and  got  there  by  express  in  good 
condition,  but  they  did  not  have  a  good 
chance.  Instead  of  putting  them  in  low 
flat  land  near  one  of  the  lakes  or  ponds, 
these  plants  were  set  in  the  lighter  sand  ; 
though  they  were  watered,  they  did  not 
make  a  vigorous  growth  The  Marshall 
of  all  plants  must  have  a  strong  rich  soil. 
They  act  about  as  Holstein  cattle  would 
have  done  if  taken  from  the  rich  pas¬ 
tures  of  Holland  and  turned  out  to  graze 
on  a  rocky  New  England  hillside  in  a 
time  of  drought.  They  did  make  a  few 
good-sized  berries  to  each  plant,  but  that 
was  all  we  could  get  from  them.  On  that 
kind  of  soil,  the  plants  thus  handled  made 
very  little  growth,  and  did  not  seem  able 
to  develop  more  than  a  small  proportion 
of  their  fruit  buds.  The  result  would 
have  been  much  better  if  we  had  taken 
Klondike  or  Gandy  about  a  month  earlier 
and  planted  them  in  a  patch  of  heavier 
dark  soil.  Some  of  these  varieties  seem 
far  better  adapted  to  this  kind  of  culture 
than  most  others.  The  majority  of 
Northern  growers  regard  Gandy  as  a  va¬ 
riety  suited  only  to  heavy  land,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  Florida  is  all  sand,  cannot 
understand  how  this  variety  could  change 
its  habits.  The  fact  is  that  the  success¬ 
ful  strawberry  plantation  is  found  on 
black  soils  or  low  places  so  that  the 
Gandy  is  at  home  in  such  localities.  At 
any  rate  the  proper  variety,  handled 
rightly,  will  actually  give  fair  results, 
and  while  there  is  no  great  fortune  in 
the  business,  as  a  side  issue  in  a  good  lo¬ 
cality  near  a  large  local  market,  Florida 
strawberry  growing  may  be  quite  a  fair 
proposition. 


Cutting  Asparagus  Tops. 

IN  your  issue  of  October  3  I  noticed  an 
inquiry  from  a  correspondent  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  advisability  of  cutting  as¬ 
paragus  tops  in  the  Autumn.  In  the  re¬ 
ply  it  was  stated  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  growers  to  cut  the  tops.  I  am  writing 
to  say  that  this  is  not  the  rule  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  most  successful  growers 
in  this  State  allow  the  tops  to  stand. 
They  look  upon  this  practice  as  advisa¬ 
ble  for  a  number  of  important  reasons. 
1.  They  help  to  hold  the  snow,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  which  to  the  roots  is  desirable. 
2.  The  humus  they  contribute  to  the  soil 
when  worked  into  the  ground  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  is  valuable  since  they  depend 
almost  exclusively  upon  chemicals.  3. 
The  fragments  of  stalk  intermingled  with 
the  surface  soil  help  to  check  the  sweep 
of  the  wind  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  thus  lessening  the  extent  to 
which  the  sand  moved  by  the  wind 
against  the  sides  of  the  growing  shoots 
causes  the  latter  to  curve  in  their  growth. 
Massachusetts.  wm.  X*.  brooks. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

We  have  a  good  Alfalfa  crop  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  a  surplus  of  prob¬ 
ably  50.000  tons  and  very  little  demand 
at  $7.50  or  $8  F.  O.  B.  Fallon.  Most 
farmers  are  short  of  money  and  cannot 
buy  stock  to  feed.  Money  is  close  and 
interest  rates  are  high,  about  10%  on 
small  amounts  or  short  time  loans 
(notes),  and  8%  on  good  real  estate  se¬ 
curity.  Those  who  have  raised  onions 
have  a  vood  crop,  17  to  20  tons  to  the 
acre,  but  no  demand.  c.  w.  ii. 

Northam,  Nev. 

Farm  products  are  bringing  good 
prices  here,  but  the  greenhouse  end  of 
the  business  is  not  paying  well  this  Win- 
tei\  Prices  of  cut  flowers  have  been  very 
low.  Potatoes  wholesale  at  70  to  80 
cents  per  bushel,  retail  25  cents  peck,  90 
cents  a  bushel.  Apples  are  not  sprayed 
here  and  have  been  bringing  00  to  75 
wholesale,  25  cents  a  peck  retail.  West¬ 
ern  fruit  wholesales  at  $1.50  bushel,  re¬ 
tail  50  cents  a  peck.  Fresh  eggs  at  the 
stores  bring  3S  to  40  and  retail  at  45 
to  48  cents.  Dairy  butter,  wholesale, 
30  to  33,  retail  35  to  38.  New  corn  on 
ear  wholesales  at  80  to  85,  retails  at  90 
to  95  in  a  small  way.  Winter  wheat 
brings  at  the  mills  $1.10;  mixed  hay 
(loose)  $15  by  the  load,  baled  hay  $20 
in  a  small  way.  Live  hogs  are  bringing 
seven  cents,  farmers  are  killing  most  of 
their  hogs  and  get  10%  to  11  cents  dressed. 
Sausage,  wholesale,  15.  retail  18  out  of 
the  stores ;  lard  15  wholesale,  retail  17 
to  18.  Farmers  supply  family  trade  at 
same  price  stores  charge.  Live  chickens 
are  bringing  10  to  12  and  sell  dressed 
(drawn)  20  to  22  and  up  to  25  retail. 
Live  turkeys  14  to  16,  dressed  22  to  25 
retail.  A  few  farmers  supply  from  their 
wagons  on  the  streets  a  great  many  fam¬ 
ilies  and  get  full  retail  values,  and  for 
choice  products  even  more  than  the  stores 
charge.  Our  farmers  are  alive,  up  to 
date  and  with  the  exception  of  fruit, 
give  all  details  close  attention,  but  a 
few  are  beginning  to  spray  and  give 
more  attention  to  the  fruit  end  of  their 
farming  operations.  The  farmers  do  not 
know  the  35-eent  dollar  here.  Commisr 
sion  houses  do  not  get  a  whack  at  their 
products.  w.  j.  w. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Dec.  19.  Thete  is  very  little  done  in 
producing  beef  cattle.  What  little  beef 
is  sold  is  peddled  out  in  adjacent  towns 
at  quite  low  prices  compared  to  city  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  The  prices  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  animal, 
but  14  cents  per  pound  for  roasts,  is 
about  the  average.  There  is  considerable 
business  in  cream,  nearly  every  farmer 
producing  sufficient  to  sell  in  bulk.  All 
cream  goes  to  Turner  Center  Creamery, 
Auburn,  Me.,  and  I  believe  the  farmers 
receive  about  30  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat.  I  can  speak  more  advisedly 
in  regard  to  fruit  interests,  as  apple 
growing  is  my  business.  The  apple  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  chief  industry  of  Oxford  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  crop  this  year  from  this  coun¬ 
ty  alone,  was  estimated  at  300,000  bar- 
rels.  The  prices  have  as  a  rule,  run 
very  low,  the  highest  offered  by  agents 
of  commission  houses  being  $1.25  per 
barrel  for  No.  1  fruit  only.  Early  in 
October  the  prevailing  price  was  $1, 
which  soon  went  up  25  cents,  however. 
The  majority  of  growers  sold  at  $1.25. 
Of  course,  a  few  of  us,  who  saw  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  .he  agents,  came 
out  better.  In  my  own  case,  the  highest 
net  price  received  was  $2.50  per  barrel, 
my  average  for  the  year  being  $1.75  per 
barrel.  s.  f.  b. 

Reading,  Mass. 

Dec.  23.  There  are  practically  no  auc¬ 
tions  here  but  I  have  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  prevailing  in  the  local  mar¬ 
kets  for  farm  produce:  New  milch  cows, 
$60  to  $75;  veal  calves  (live  weight), 
$8  to  $9  ewt.  ;  beef  (dressed),  9  to  12  per 
pound;  hogs,  $10  cwt.  ;  poultry  (dressed) 
14  to  16;  eggs,  40;  butter,  32;  cheese, 
20 ;  potatoes,  30  per  bushel ;  apples,  $1.25 
per  barrel ;  hay,  $10-$12 ;  straw,  $8  ;  oats, 
50.  Butter  fat  as  sold  in  cream  is  worth 
37  for  the  month  of  November  ;  scale  of 
prices  for  six  months  ranging  from  32 
to  39,  beginning  with  September.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  milk  prices  of  the  D. 
Whiting  &  Sons’  creamery  at  the  load¬ 
ing  station,  beginning  with  the  month  of 
September.  October,  $1.90  cwt. ;  Novem¬ 
ber,  $2;  December,  $2;  January,  $1.95; 
February,  $1.80;  March,  $1.75.  The 
above  is  for  milk  testing  3.8  per  cent, 
butter  fat.  They  pay  two  cents  a  tenth 
for  every  tenth  per  cent,  that  the  milk 
tests  above  that.  That  is  on  the  plan  of 
20  cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat. 

Dexter,  Me.  f.  l.  p. 

Dec.  22.  We  are  having  plenty  of 
rain  now,  but  the  springs  are  still  very 
low ;  had  some  severe  cold  weather 
around  the  16th  for  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Some  farmers  are  not  through 
husking  their  corn  yet.  The  corn  crop 
was  the  largest  that  has  been  raised  for 
six  years,  as  was  also  the  wheat  crop. 
Late  white  potatoes  yielded  very  well, 
but  early  ones  turned  out  poor.  The  fruit 
crop  was  exceedingly  large.  Prices  for 
grain  and  live  stock  are  very  good.  Wheat 
is  bringing  $1.16;  corn,  63;  pork,  per 
cwt.,  $9;  hay,  $17;  turkeys,  22;  geese, 
14;  ducks,  14;  chickens,  13;  eggs,  40; 
butter,  35.  The  first  annual  corn  show 
for  Kent  County  was  held  Dec.  12.  W. 
Killen  was  awarded  the  white  corn 
sweepstakes.  The  old  Hazel  Creamery 
has  been  closed  at  Dover  and  a  cooling 
station  is  being  erected.  c.  h. 

Dover,  Del. 


E.  Frank  Coe’s 

Basic  Fruit  and  Legume 

Phosphate 


(Basic  Lime  Phosphate) 

Key-Plow  Brandi 


TRADE 


MARK 


Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Sweetens  sour  soils,  keeps  them  sweet,  and  makes  them  productive. 

Furnishes  a  large  amount  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid:  13  per  cent  by 

the  American  Official  Method. 

The  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  cannot  be  lost  by  leaching  nor  wasted  by 
forming  unusable  combinations  with  Iron  and  Alumina. 

Since  there  is  no  possibility  of  loss,  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Basic  Fruit  and  Legume 
Phosphate  may  be  applied  in  Fall,  Spring  or  mid-Summer  to 
suit  your  convenience  and  crop  requirements. 

Contains  30  per  cent  of  Lime  needed  by  your  Clover,  your  Alfalfa,  your 

Pastures,  your  Fruit  Trees. 

Cannot  burn  or  injure  seed  at  planting  time. 

Economizes  Labor,  since  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime  are  applied 
at  one  time.  Labor  is  the  most  costly  item  in  farm  operation. 

The  Price  Is  Low 

But  the  benefits  and  profits  resulting  from  its  use  will  remain  with  you  long 

after  the  price  is  forgotten. 

You  Ought  To  Knew  About  It.  Write  Us  and  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Makers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  For  Over  Fifty-Five  Years 


51  Chambers  Street 


New  York 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

Nature’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

11  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  84.00  TO  812.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk,  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 


horse:  head 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 
Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAO  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  of  yourmanure 
75%.  Write  us  for  delivered  car  load  price 

HASEROT  LIME  8  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND.  0. 


A  New  Dust-proof  Bearing 


OIL  MOLE 
STOPPER 


OIL  CHAMBER.  OBSERVE  THAT  OIL 
ISCONDUCTeo  DOWN  HOLLOW 
STANDAP0  TO  OIL  CMAMBEP/JION 
WHICH  IT  3PREA0S  OVER 
BEARING  SPOOL  WITHIN  BIASING 


HARDWOOD  OH-SOArUD  BIASING 
ENCASED  IN  DUST-PROOF  BOX 


bottom  box 


Perfectly  Oiled 

Here  is  an  improvement 
that  tells  in  still  another 
way  of  durability,  efficiency 
and  light  draft  found  in  the 

ClltHWei 


Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 

The  illustration  in  this  announcement 
shows  how  our  hardwood  oil-soaked 
bearingsare  nowencased  in  metal  dust- 
proof  boxes;  and  how  the  oil  is  con¬ 
ducted  inside  of  the  bearings.  Could 
it  be  simpler?  Could  it  be  improved? 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  disk  harrow  or  plow.  If  he  doesn’t 
handle  them,  write  us  at  once  for  free  catalog. 


AXLE  NUT 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 
839  MAIN  ST.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


AXIELSC&WASHEH 
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Hog  Manure  for  Tomatoes. 

AT  can  you  tell  me  about  using  hog 
manure  in  cold  frames  for  growing 
tomato  plants?  Would  it  make 
them  grow  too  rank?  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  manures  to 
use  for  plants.  About  how  much  would 
you  think  necessary  for  50  sashes,  ordin¬ 
ary  length  and  width?  Would  it  be  best 
to  apply  it  now  or  just  before  spading 
up  the  frames?  2.  I  can  buy  ma¬ 
nure  from  two  elephants  that  are  being 
wintered  in  town  here  for  $1  per  load, 
between  a  ton  and  a  ton  and  a  half  to 
a  load.  They  are  being  fed  Timothy  hay 
and  a  little  corn.  Do  you  know  what 
elephant  manure  would  analyze? 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  T.  B.  H. 

1.  We  use  hog  manure  every  year  for 
our  early  tomatoes  with  a  decided  benefit, 
and  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  of  value  to 
you  in  growing  plants  for  your  canning 
crop.  Hog  manure  alone  would  force 
a  too  rapid  growth.  To  avoid  this  wre 
use  two  parts  of  old  well-rotted  horse 
manure  and  one  part  of  old  well-rotted 
hog  manure.  In  making  our  cold  frame 
beds  we  put  in  two  inches  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  then  one  inch  of  hog  manure  on 
top.  Soil  is  then  added  to  a  depth  of 
two  inches  and  the  young  plants  set  in 
this.  For  second  early  tomatoes  we  sow 
seed  in  early  April  in  beds  made  in  the 
same  manner.  The  hog  manure  being 
right  below  the  top  soil  gives  the  plants 
a  quick  start;  the  stable  manure  furn¬ 
ishes  support  later.  We  usually  compost 
our  hog  manure  in  the  Fall  and  turn  it 
a  couple  of  times  before  putting  it  in 
the  cold  frames.  It  is  not  put  in  the 
frames  until  just  a  few  days  before  plants 
are  to  be  set  out  or  seed  to  be  sown.  If 
I  were  to  spade  it  in  I  would  put  on  a 
coat  about  one  inch  deep  over  the  en¬ 
tire  bed,  then  work  it  in.  When  thus 
mixed  with  the  soil  I  do  not  believe  any 
harm  -would  x’esult  if  it  were  used  heav¬ 
ier  and  without  any  other  manure. 

2.  I  do  not  know  the  analysis  of  ele¬ 
phant  manure,  but  down  here  we  would 
buy  almost  any  kind  of  manure  and  jump 
at  the  chance  if  we  could  get  it  for  $1  a 
load.  I  have  been  hauling  manure  all 
day  that  costs  us  $2.50  a  ton  cash  de¬ 
livered  at  our  railroad  station.  We  have 
hauled  altogether  this  Fall  350  tons,  and 
the  lowest  price  paid  was  $1.85  a  ton. 

TRUCKER  JR. 


er  conditions.  Lima  beans  during  the 
season  which  is  passed  ranged  in  price 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel  for  the 
largest  part  of  the  crop,  a  few  selling 
lower  and  a  few  higher.  Cucumbers  for 
pickles  were  contracted  for  by  a  local  fac¬ 
tory  at  $2.25  per  thousand.  Very  little 
fruit  or  dairy  products  raised  here. 

Long  Island.  it.  r.  talmage. 

Dec.  26.  The  month  thus  far  has 
proved  an  old-fashioned  Winter.  It  be¬ 
gan  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  biting 
cold  weather ;  the  mercury  has  been  be¬ 
low  the  zero  mark  several  times.  Roads 
have  been  blocked  with  snow  and  travel¬ 
ing  made  hard.  Ice  is  being  cut  on  a 
small  scale,  something  that  is  seldom 
done  before  Christmas;  splendid  time  to 
get  rid  of  fuel  and  fodder.  Stock  have 
an  extra  good  appetite,  and  are  doing 
well ;  scarcity  of  water  for  stock.  No 
stock  of  any  amount  being  fattened,  ex¬ 
cept  pork.  The  County  Fruit  Growers’ 
meeting  at  Canandaigua  was  interesting 
and  well  attended.  The  County  Pomona 
Grange  was  largely  attended  and  10  dele¬ 
gates  elected  to  attend  the  State  Grange 
at  Oswego  in  February.  Wheat,  $1.10; 
oats,  40;  barley,  65;  corn,  70;  pota¬ 
toes,  35  ;  hay,  $13  ;  Alfalfa,  $15  ;  pork, 
dressed,  8 ;  veal.  10 ;  lambs,  18 ;  beans, 
red,  dull,  at  $2.75;  poultry  low  until 
after  holidays.  •  e.  t  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  26.  Dairy  cows  (mostly  grade 
Guernseys,  In  this  section)  sell  for  $75 
to  $100.  Yearling  heifers  bring  $25  to 
$30 ;  veal  calves.  10c.  per  pound ;  live 
weight;  pork,  11  cents  dressed.  Milk 
sells_  at  the  Whiting  Co.’s  station  for 
$1.85  per  cwt.  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Butter  (at  present),  38  at  local 
stores,  40  at  private  sale.  Potatoes 
(present  price),  $1  per  180  pounds;  ap¬ 
ples  brought  40  to  75  cents  per  barrel  in 
October ;  hay,  $20  per  ton,  pressed ;  rye, 
$1 ;  oats,  60 ;  corn,  90 :  no  wheat  market 
here.  p.  c.  b. 

Dec.  28.  We  are  at  present  experienc¬ 
ing  a  very  cold  spell,  28  degrees  below. 
Farmers  are  having  a  serious  time,  it 
being  so  dry.  Many  have  to  draw  water 
from  the  rivers.  Springs  have  been  dry 
since  August.  Stock  went  into  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  good  condition  and  is  doing  well. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  hay  crop 
a  great  many  farmers  hayed  their  oats, 
which  makes  excellent  feed  for  Winter 
dairying.  Borden’s  flat  price  for  milk 
this  month  is  $1.80  with  premium  of  10 
cents  extra  on  3.8  butter  fat  or  over  and 
10  cents  on  sufficient  barn  score  which 
makes  $2  a  hundred.  Hay,  $20  to  $22 ; 
potatoes,  50 ;  apples,  $1.50  to  $2  barrel ; 
eggs.  38 ;  butter,  40 ;  new  milch  cows, 
$00  to  $75 ;  veal,  9 ;  oats,  60 ;  wood,  $5 
a  cord.  W.  W.  F. 

Granville,  N.  Y. 


Bee  Poison. 

IN  the  December  number  of  “Country 
Life  in  America,”  in  an  article  de¬ 
scribing  the  success  of  Chas.  H.  Gree¬ 
ley  of  Maine  in  keeping  bees,  occurs 
the  following:  “In  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  why  more  people  do  not  keep  bees, 
he  said  ‘Why,  they  can’t  stand  the  poison. 
A  man  working  around  bees  gets  stung 
right  along,  and  it’s  only  now  and  then 
that  one  can  stand  it.’  Thus  it  is  that 
by  reason  of  some  subtle  physical  pecu¬ 
liarity,  Mr.  Greeley  has  what  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  monopoly  in  one  of  the  best-paying 
branches  of  agriculture.”  What  do  some 
of  your  bee-keeping  readers  say  to  that? 
I  have  never  kept  bees,  but  have  read 
much  about  them,  and  this  is  a  new  point 
to  me.  w.  A.  R. 

Maine. 

No  one  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  bee  keep¬ 
ing  hereabouts  because  of  his  immunity 
to  the  disagreeable  effects  of  bee  stings. 
The  writer  has  kept  a  “family  beehive” 
for  some  years  and  has  been  frequently 
stung — by  the  bees.  So  far  from  becom¬ 
ing  immune  to  the  disagreeable  effects  of 
bee  venom,  these  effects  are,  if  anything, 
more  severe  than  formerly.  A  single 
sting  on  the  hand  will  nearly  put  that 
member  out  of  commission  for  a  day  or 
two  while  several  stings  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  have  sent  him  to  bed.  With 
reasonable  care,  however,  a  bee-keeper 
need  not  be  frequently  stung  and  there 
are  probably  not  many  who  wish  to  keep 
bees  who  need  to  be  deterred  on  this 
account.  It  is,  of  course,  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  an  occasional  sting  and 
it  should  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  per¬ 
quisites  of  the  business.  So  far  as  the 
profit  mentioned  by  the  writer  quoted  is 
concerned,  there  are  few,  if  any,  branches 
of  agriculture  which  are  capable  of  re¬ 
turning  as  large  a  percentage  upon  the 
investment  as  bee-keeping.  The  law  of 
diminishing  returns  as  the  apiary  in¬ 
creases  begins  to  apply  very  early,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  industry  is  far  better 
adapted  to  those  who  wish  a  profitable 
“side-line”  or  an  avocation  than  to  those 
who  must  make  one  line  of  work  their 
sole  means  of  livelihood.  M.  b.  d. 

Dec.  24.  Potatoes  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  crop  raised  in  Suffolk  County ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  the  price  has 
ranged  from  55  to  65  cents  per  bushel  of 
60  pounds.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
worth  60  cents,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
crop  has  been  sold  at  that  price  this  sea¬ 
son.  Cauliflower,  next  in  importance  to 
potatoes,  fluctuates  very  widely ;  during 
the  season  which  is  now  passed,  the  range 
being  from  70  cents  to  $2.25  per  barrel, 
depending  very  largely  upon  weather  and 
supply ;  Brussels  sprouts  have  sold  all 
the  way  from  five  to  nine  cents  per 
quart,  and  as  they  are  perishable,  depend¬ 
ing  very  largely  upon  supply  and  weath- 


The  Real  Farm  Power 


You  don’t  have  to  employ  an  expert 
engineer  to  operate  the  Farquhar  Loco¬ 
motive  Rig.  It’s  built  simple  and  conven¬ 
ient,  suitable  for  the  agriculturist’s  own 
use.  Does  your  sawing,  threshing, 
shredding,  ginning,  etc.,  delivering 
steady,  dependable  power  with  mini¬ 
mum  fuel  consumption. 

Besides  Locomotive  Outfits,  we  build  the 
slab-burning  Cornish  Rig  for  sawmilling. 
Also  detached  Engines  and  Boilers  of  alt 
styles  and  sizes.  If  you  will  write  us  con¬ 
cerning  your  requirements,  we  will  send 
you  catalog  and  explain  just  how  you  can 
profitably  employ  a  Farquhar  Outfit.  There 
is  no  charge  for  our  service  and  we  don’t 
expect  your  business  if  not  convinced. 
Investigate  immediately. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  430,  Y ork.  Pa. 


20,000 

SKUNK 

WANTED 


AT  THESE  TOP  PRICES 


LARGE  MED.  SMALL 


BLACK 

(No.  1) 

$2.50 

$2.00  $1.50 

SHORT 

(No.  2) 

2.00 

1.25 

.90 

NARROW  (No.  3) 

1.00 

.65 

.40 

BROAD 

(No.  4) 

.65 

.35 

.20 

Quotations  above  are  for  prime  skins  from  N. 
Y.,  N.  J„  New  England  States  and  Eastern 
Canada.  Other  sections  at  relative  value.  We 
pay  highest  market  prices  and  give  quick  cash 
returnsjfor  Mink,  Skunk,  Coon  and  Rats,  etc., 
from  all  sections  of  America.  Express  your 
furs  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  our  quota¬ 
tions.  Our  Fur  List  containing  guaranteed 
prices  mailed  free  to  any  address.  REFER¬ 
ENCES:  The  Greenwich  Bank,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

138-140  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Farquhar  Line.  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Mills, 

Threshers,  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors,  Cider  Presses, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  etc. 
Descriptive  literature  free  on  request. 


Turn  Rocks  Into  Dollars! 


If  you  have  lime-rock  on  your  farm,  it’s  valuable  just  like  timber.  For  with  a  Jeffrey  Lime 
Pulver  you  can  dig  out  those  rocks  and  turn  them  into  ground  limestone  at  a  very  little  cost. 

S*  n.  r  Jeffrey  Lime-Puivers  are  made  in  different  «izes— from  the  Jeffrey  Lime-Pulver  No.  2,  that  costs  little 

us  i  or  — . 


Need 


•requires  little  power  and  gives  output  of  1  ton  per  houi — up  to  the  Lime-Puiver  with  a  guaranteed 
capacity  of  from  2  to  3  tons  per  hour.  We  also  build  large  stationary  outfits,  and  a  little  Lime- 
Pulver,  Jr,  You  can  get  a  Lime-Pulver  that  exactly  meets  your  requirements.  There  is  no  reason 
for  any  farmer  who  has  lime-rock  on  his  farm  to  be  without  one. 

WHAT  AN  OUTFIT  MUST  DO 

In  getting  an  outfit  you  must  have  a  machine  that  is  both  a  crusher  and  a  pul¬ 
verizer.  For  years  we  have  been  building  outfits  for  the  big  stationary  plants. 
Their  experience  shows  that  two  distinct  types  of  machines  are  necessary. 
First — a  crusher.  Second — a  pulverizer.  The  principle  of  the  crusher 
is  ideal  for  reducing  the  big  rocks  to  a  certain  size  such  as  is  used  for 
road  work,  ballast  or  flux.  The  principle  of  the  pulverizer  is  Ideal  for 
taking  the  rock  prepared  by  the  crusher  and  batting  it  in  the  air  into 
dust — without  friction — without  impact.  It  takes  a  combination  of  the 
two  principles  to  get  the  desired  result.  Never  before  have  these  two 
principles  been  combined  in  one  machine  as  they  are  in  the  LIME- 
PULVER — making  a  complete  lime-grinding  plant  on  four  wheels, 
that  can  be  moved  from  one  farm  to  the  next  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon. 

Grinds  Rock  for  Road  and  Con¬ 
crete  Work — Grinds  Corn  on  the 
Cob,  Bone,  Tobacco  Stems,  Oyster 

Shells,  Etc.  The  Lime-Pulver  will  crush  rock  for  road 
and  concrete  work  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  tons  per  houi — grinds  up 
tobacco  6tems — making  a  splendid  fertilizer,  grinds  com  on  the  cob.  bone 
and  oyster  shells.  In  short,  the  Lime  Pulver  will  do  dozens  of  jobs  and 
quickly  pay  for  itself. 

Sold  on  a  Guarantee ! 

The  Lime-Puiv'T  is  sold  on  a  guarantee. 

It  must  prove  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  our 
interesting  booklet  on  ground  limestone,  packed  with  valuable 
information  and  full  particulars  about  tbe  Lime-Pulver. 


&  - 


The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  404  nt  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Dollar  Watch 


New  Thin  Model 


Time  was  when  inexpensive  watches  were 
big,  bulky  and  uncomfortable  to  carry. 

The  new  thin  model  Ingersoll  Dollar 
Watch  is  as  thin  as  many  of  the  highest 
grade  watches. 

Every  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  keep  accurate  time  for  one  year. 

To  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  best  watch 
value  for  your  money  look  sharp  for  the 
name  Ingersoll  on  the  dial. 

Sold  by  Sixty  Thousand  Dealers  or  sent 
postpaid  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  315  Fourth  Av«„  N.w  York 


HARNESS  BOOK  FRIT 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  get 

much  better  goods— a  custom-made,  Oak-tanned 
harness  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Two  guarantees,  one  money  back 
if  not  satisfied — and  another  for  five  years. 

KING  Harness 

has  been  on  the  market  32  years.  Free  catalog  is 
an  eye-opener  on  harnesses.  75  styles  including 
horse  clothing.  Write  right  now  for  your  free 

KING  HARNESS  CO. 

2-22  Main  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


4-BUCKLE 


PIECE  ARCTIC 

$2.29 — For  Men  and  Women — $2.29 

Extra  qnality.  Marie  all  in  ONE  PIECE. 

With  snow  excluding  tongue,  soles  of 
best  quality  rubber,  GUARANTEED 
to  give  lasting  service.  Tops  rubber¬ 
ized  and  lined  with  pure  wool,  mak¬ 
ing  it  absolutely  waterproof  and  cold 
proof  throughout.  For  comfort, 
warmth  and  perfect  protection  this 
4-buckle, ’Arctic  cannot  be  equalled 
any  where.  Henri  $£.‘49  to-riay  to 
obtain  the  greatest  overshoe  value 
ever  offered.  We  deliver, 
POSTPAID,  to  your 
home.  Men’s  Sizes,  5 
to  13;  Women’s  Sizes 
to  8.  Every  pair  sold 
with  an  absolute  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  State 
size  of  shoe  to  insure  'perfect  fit.  General  catalog 
on  request.  A.  WEINI5EKGEK&  CO.,  113-113 
South  St.,  New  York.  Dept.  X. 
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^.toredisj^p,, 


1915? 


What  does  it  mean  to  YOU  ? 
^ERTI Does  it  merely  mark  another 
period  of  plodding  along  in  the  same  old  rut,  or  will 
it  be  a  year  of  Progress,  of  Bigger  Crops,  of  Better 
Products  ? 

Don’t  Starve  Your  Fields 

Nature  will  do  her  part,  but  don’t  expect  Nature  to  do  it  all. 


Hubbard’s 


ON 


Fertilizers 


will  nourish  and  strengthen  the  soil,  and  replace 
nutriment  that  has  been  expended  to  produce  crops. 

Send  or  write  today  for  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Almanac  for  1915,  which 
contains  much  valuable  information  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm 
subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 


uuo. 
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Transplanting  Cedars. 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  November, 
between  light  frosts,  I  dug  up  20  ce¬ 
dar  trees  from  their  original  places 
on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  and 
planted  them  as  a  wind-break  on  my 
place  on  the  south  side.  The  trees  aver¬ 
age  six  to  10  feet,  and  have  very  little 
root.  The  roots  seem  to  be  all  on  the 
surface.  I  planted  them  deeply  the  same 
day  dug,  but  was  not  able  to  carry  any 
earth  with  the  roots  on  account  of  the 
dry  season.  I  did  the  same  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  laurel  taken  from  the  hillsides. 
Will  these  trees  and  shrubs  live? 

Brightwaters,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  N. 

Cedars  and  laurel  of  medium  or  large 
size  are  quite  difficult  to  remove  from 
(he  woods  to  the  home  grounds  with  any 
degree  of  success.  The  chances  are  many 
to  one  against  their  growing.  Small 
seedlings  of  these  two  species  of  plants 
may  be  transplanted  from  the  wild  state 
quite  successfully ;  after  they  have  been 
a  year  or  longer  under  cultivation  they 
may  be  moved  anywhere  with  little  risk. 
Most  forest  trees  make  very  few  fibrous 
roots  in  their  natural  habitat,  particu¬ 
larly  evergreens.  When  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  removing  medium  or  large-sized 
forest  trees  to  the  home  grounds  they 
should  have  at  least  one  season’s  advance 
preparation  before  removal.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  digging  a  narrow  trench  around 
the  tree  in  the  Spring,  two  feet  or  more 
in  diameter  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
tree)  and  deep  enough  to  sever  all  the 
roots  running  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
after  which  the  trench  is  filled  in  with 
loam,  and  the  trees  allowed  to  remain 
without  further  disturbance  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Fall  or  Spring.  In  the  meantime 
by  reason  of  the  cutting  of  the  roots,  nu¬ 
merous  fibers  will  be  pushed  out  through 
the  ball  of  earth  in  every  direction,  when 
in  most  cases  the  trees  may  be  removed 
with  an  adhering  ball  of  earth,  which 
will  greatly  enhance  the  tree’s  chance  of 
living.  Very  slow-growing  sorts  some¬ 
times  require  two  years  advance  prepara¬ 
tion  before  they  can  be  safely  moved.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  cedars  or  Kal- 
mias  you  planted  last  Fall  on  your  place, 
will  survive  beyond  midsummer  of  this 
year.  K. 


till  sunrise  showering  the  house  and 
plants.  By  5  o’clock  A.  M.  the  thermom¬ 
eter  said  25  above  zero  and  icicles  were 
hanging  all  around,  and  on  the  plants. 
But  I  stood  to  my  hose  and  kept  the 
spray  going,  washing  off  the  icicles  as 
fast  as  they  formed,  until,  with  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun  the  temperature  went  up,  and 
when  it  said  40  degrees  above  zero  I 
stopped  the  water,  and  soon  had  50.  The 
whole  greenhouse  was  flooded,  of  course, 
and  this  flood  of  water,  parting  with  its 
latent  heat,  helped  in  the  protection,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  not  a  plant 
hurt,  and  hardly  a  bloom  dropped. 

Facts  of  experience  are  worth  all  the 
theories  you  can  form  about  evaporation. 
The  next  morning  I  received  a  box  by  ex¬ 
press  containing  500  geranium  plants 
from  New  York.  On  opening  the  box  I 
found  the  whole  contents  frozen  in  a 
block,  and  notified  the  shipper  at  once, 
who  made  a  claim  on  the  express  com¬ 
pany.  But  I  turned  that  mass  of  plants 
into  a  half  hogshead  of  cold  water  in  a 
cold  cellar,  and  thawed  them  out,  and 
potted  them,  sad  looking  little  geraniums 
they  were,  too.  Most  of  the  large  leaves 
fell  off.  but  the  majority  of  them  recov¬ 
ered,  and  when  I  reported  to  my  old 
friend  Peter  Henderson  that  I  would 
probably  save  most  of  the  plants,  he  said 
it  was  due  to  my  work,  and  the  express 
company  should  still  pay  for  the  freez¬ 
ing,  and  he  sent  me  another  500.  Now 
in  all  my  long  experience  in  gardening 
I  have  found  nothing  so  valuable  to  keep 
off  frost  and  to  save  frosted  plants  as 
cold  water.  Water  in  freezing  must  part 
with  heat  and  this  Is  a  protection  to 
plants  that  are  kept  sprayed,  and  the 
evaporation  is  not  what  we  care  about, 
it  is  the  getting  of  the  latent  heat  from 
the  water.  w.  F.  massey. 

John  had  induced  his  little  sister  to 
play  war  with  him,  but  he  always  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  being  the  “dead”  soldier. 
This  did  not  offer  much  excitement  for 
Ruth,  so  she  finally  refused  to  play  un¬ 
less  he  let  her  do  the  “charging”  once  in 
a  while.  He  said  :  “Well,  you  can’t,  so 
there — ’n  you  might  as  well  be  a  dead 
soldier  as  a  girl,  anyway !” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Farmers  Are  Healthy  Men — Why? 

A  famous  physician  was  recently  asked  why  farmers  lived 
longer  than  city  men.  In  reply  he  said,  “Of  course  an  outdoor 
life  is  healthful,  but  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  why  farmers 
are  long-lived  and  healthy  is  because  they  keep  their  feet  dry." 

The  surest  and  cheapest  way  to  keep  your  feet  dry  is  to  wear 
Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots.  They  are  made  of  pure-gum 
rubber,  selected  duck,  reinforced  at  every  seam  and  joint  and 
lined  with  soft,  warm  wool. 

They  cost  less  because  they  last  longer. 

All  the  better  dealers  sell  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots. 
You  can  depend  on  anything  you  buy  in  the  stores  that  have  them. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woon»ocket,  R.  I. 


J 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  #Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Spraying  to  Prevent  Frost  Damage. 

YOTi  say  you  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  tried  to  prevent  frost 
from  touching  plants  by  sprinkling. 
M  hy  not  apply  your  own  formula  you 
gave  us  some  time  ago?  “Ask  the  plants?” 
\  ou  have  a  hose  or  a  watering  pot.  Get 
busy  when  the  temperature  gets  down  to 
2.0  degrees.  I  think  Prof.  Massey  forgot, 
when  he  made  the  suggestion  on  page 
l‘>44,  the  effect  that  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  would  have.  I  found  that  the 
more  I  sprinkled  the  harder  it  froze.  I 
really  think  it  would  freeze  the  plants 
if  you  sprinkled  them  with  a  fine  spray 
when  the  temperature  in  the  air  was  34 
or  35  degrees.  When  I  was  a  boy  a 
man  told  me  that  33  degrees  was  the 
freezing  point.  lie  had  seen  it  himself. 
You  and  I  have  seen  it  freeze  a  moist 
surface  of  the  ground  when  the  air  was 
stirring  and  a  correct  thermometer  show¬ 
ing  35  degrees.  Evaporation  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  The  man  who  told  me  water  froze 
at  33  degrees  was  a  good  observer.  The  air 
was  33  but  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
32  degrees  due  to  evaporation.  In  the 
greenhouse  or  even  outdoors  you  can  help 
tender  plants  a  little  by  sprinkling  them 
with  water  when  they  have  been  frozen 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  rising. 
It  seems  that  the  frost  drives  the  sap 
down  the  plant.  The  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  demand  moisture  from  the  plant. 
The  sap  is  slow  in  coming  back,  and 
until  it  does  a  little  aid  from  outside  the 
plant  may  save  it.  That  is  the  only 
good  I  have  been  able  to  discover  from 
use  of  water  on  frozen  plants. 

Massachusetts.  gustave  olsox. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
spraying  with  water  through  a  frosty 
night  will  save  plants  and  plants,  too,  of 
a  tender  nature  even  when  the  water 
freezes.  Many  years  ago  I  had  a  large 
greenhouse  heated  by  the  old-fashioned 
brick  furnace  and  flue.  In  ordinary 
weather  of  the  climate  the  house  was 
sufficiently  heated.  But  one  night  we 
had  about  the  worst  northwest  wind  of 
my  experience  with  a  very  low  temper¬ 
ature,  in  fact  a  little  below  zero.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  with  the  hardest 
firing,  the  further  end  of  the  house  would 
freeze.  There  was  at  that  end  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pelargoniums,  Fuchsia  speciosa 
(a  Winter  bloomer)  and  Cyclamen,  all 
in  full  bloom.  With  the  furnace  door  and 
door  frame  red  hot,  and  the  heat  actually 
lifting  the  bricks  of  the  arch,  the  mer¬ 
cury  kept  dropping  in  the  further  end  of 
the  house,  and  when  it  got  down  to  about 
3G  there  I  turned  on  the  hose  with  a 
sprinkler,  and  stood  there  from  midnight 


Good  music  belongs  in  every  home 
and  the  Victrola  puts  it  there 

Music  is  a  living  power  of  inspiration  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  it  can  easily  be  a  part  of  your  daily  life. 

The  Victrola  gives  you  instant  command  over  the 
artistic  resources  of  the  entire  world,  and  enables  you  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  intimate  association  with 
the  greatest  artists. 

All  music  is  the  province  of  the  Victrola.  All  artists — 
composers,  singers,  instrumentalists,  entertainers — con¬ 
tribute  to  its  wealth  of  musical  treasures;  and  with  a 
Victrola  in  your  home,  you  can  enjoy  at  will  all  this  infinite 
variety  of  music  and  entertainment. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in 
great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $200, 
and  any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  demonstrate  them  to  you. 

Write  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co., 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victrola  X,  $75 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Next  Year’s  Harvest 

cannot  equal  last  year’s, 
unless  you  help  the  soli. 

The  Soil  Reeds  Lime 

Cropping  makes  the  soil  acid 
because  plants  use  alkaline  ele¬ 
ments  faster  than  they  use  acid 
elements — the  acid  ele¬ 
ments  art;  left  behind. 
Lime  combines  with  the 
acid  to  make  your  soil 


sweet  and  productive 
once  more.  Lime  releases 
plant  foods  in  the  soiL  Lime 
doubles  the  effectiveness  ol 1 
your  fertilizer.  Lime  makes  a 
.  clay  soil  more  porous  while  it 
'  binds  and  holds  together  a  sandy  soil.  , 

.  When  purchasing  and  spreading  , 

/  costs  are  subtracted  from  total  crop  , 
/returns — Solvay  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  prolltable  form  of  lime  you 
can  use  on  your  land.  Solvay  pays 
best.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Prices  to  Consumer,  Car  lots,  $1.50 
per  net  ton  in  bulk;  $2.50  per  net  ton 
in  100  pound  paper  bags.  F.  O.  B.  our 
plant,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  Send  for  ‘‘Ret. 
ting  More  Crops,”  a  valuable  book  of  in¬ 
formation  for  farmers,  which  we  will  dis¬ 
tribute  FREE  while  the  edition  lasts. 
THE  80LVAY  PROCESS  CO., 

601  Milton  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Engines 


Wood  Sawing  Outfits ,  Three  Styles,  All  Sizes 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY—  DO  LESS  WORK 

'Y7’OU  need  on  yonr  farm  an  engine  that  starts 
-*■  when  you  want  it  to  and  that  keeps  going  nntil 
the  work  is  done.  That  means  EXCELSIOR. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  best  other 
makes  say  they  never  knew  what  a  real  engine  could 
do  until  they  bought  the  EXCELSIOR,  but  we  do 
not  ass  you  to  take  any  man’s  word.  We  say, 
"Try  the  EXCELSIOR  on  your  work  without  the 
payment  of  a  cent  until  you  are  satisfied  thatit  is 
what  wo  say — the  best  running,  most  durable,  and 
most  economical  engine  you  ever  saw.  If  we  do  not 
prove  that  to  your  satisfaction,  send  the  engine 
back.”  You  can  have  the  engines  on  wheels  with 
saw  attachment  or  without  or  on  skids,  and  we 
make  all  sizes  from  l^-H.  P.  up.  Tell  us  the  size 
of  your  farm  and  how  big  an  engine  you  need  and 
get  our  offer.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  other 
information. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

* 


Planters 

Cultivators  -^pp*’’7n0°/ 

Omners  «^P°tal°  Planting 

More  important  than  ever. 
rfhe  U  •  S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
r"  year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
r will  be  high.  This  planter 
f  puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
/  space,  saves  at  least  or * 
r  bushel  of  seed  every  acre* 

[no  injury  to  seed,  no 
[  disease  carried,  best 
distribution  of 
Serti  lizer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 


BIGGEST 
YIELDS 
with 


show 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  for  free  j 
illustrated 
booklet. 


Bateman 

M’f’oCo. 


Box  25 
Orenlocn. 
H.  J. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  It«  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
and  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 


given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DOMESTIC.— The  almshouse  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  tvas  burned,  Dec.  27, 
the  firemen  being  hampered  by  frozen 
water  pipes.  Five  persons  lost  their 
lives. 

Dec.  28  a  bowlder  detached  from  a 
slide  of  rocks  on  Republican  Mountain, 
Georgetown,  Col.,  crashed  through  four 
houses,  killing  one  woman  and  injuring 
others. 

The  United  States  Government  dis¬ 
patched  a  long  note  to  Great  Britain, 
Dec.  28,  insisting  upon  an  early  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  American  com¬ 
merce  by  the  British  fleet.  It  gave  warn¬ 
ing  that  much  feeling  had  been  aroused 
in  this  country,  and  that  public  criticism 
was  general  over  unwarranted  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  legitimate  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States.  This  results  from  the 
British  search  for  contraband  materials, 
which  has  caused  unreasonable  detention 
of  cargoes.  The  protest  caused  no  sur¬ 
prise  and  little  resentment  in  England. 

The  German  government  has  notified 
this  government  that  American  consuls 
in  Belgium  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  military  authorities,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  that  some  of  the  consuls  be 
withdrawn  for  the  present  at  least.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  of  officials  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  does  not  ask  the  United 
States  to  accord  recognition  of  German 
political  status  in  Belgian  territory,  so 
there  is  full  confidence  that  the  question 
will  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  The 
United  States  is  determined  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  part  of  Belgium  controlled  by 
the  Germans  as  German  territory  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  adjustment  which  can  come 
only  with  peace  in  Europe. 

Reports  of  unrest  in  the  Philippines 
have  caused  some  anxiety  at  Washington. 
Several  arrests  have  been  made,  but  few 
details  are  given  out. 

President  Wilson  celebrated  his  5Sth 
birthday,  Dec.  28.  The  first  to  send  tele¬ 
grams  of  congratulation  were  King 
George  of  Great  Britain  and  President 
Cabera  of  Guatemala. 


Earnings  of  nine  large  express  com¬ 
panies  for  August  just  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  a 
further  loss  of  business  by  them  to  the 
parcel  post  service.  The  Adams,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Can  dian,  Globe,  Great  Northern, 
Northern,  Southern,  Well-Fargo  and 
Western  express  companies  had  aggre¬ 
gate  gross  revenues  for  August  of  $11,- 
691,546,  a  decrease  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  last  year  of  $1,123,000. 
For  the  first  two  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  decrease  was  $1,797,000. 
The  combined  operating  income  showed 
a  deficit  of  $271,000,  whereas  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  profit  of  $100,000.  For  the 
two  months  the  deficit  was  $77,000  as 
against  a  surplus  of  $377,000  a  year  ago. 
The  Adams,  American,  Southern  and 
Western  all  operated  at  a  loss  in  August. 

David  Robb,  a  national  organizer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
spent  between  $300  and  $400  of  union 
funds  for  arms  in  the  week  preceding  the 
attack  by  strikers  on  the  Chandler  mine, 
according  to  Robb’s  testimony,  at  Canon 
City,  Col.,  Dec.  28,  in  the  trial  of  seven 
ex-strikers  charged  with  the  murder  of 
William  King  in  the  Chandler  battle  of 
April  26,  1914.  Robb,  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  was  called  to  the  stand  for 
cross-examination  when  the  trial  was  re¬ 
sumed  after  the  Christmas  recess.  lie 
said  the  money  expended  for  arms  had 
been  raised  by  the  six  unions  of  miners 
in  Fremont  County.  The  witness  said 
the  guns  were  brought  for  purposes  of  de¬ 
fense.  He  denied  that  he  had  incited 
the  strikers  to  organize  the  attack  on 
Chandler. 


MEXICO. — The  State  Department  has 
been  officially  informed  that  Maytorena 
has  withdrawn  his  forces  from  the 
trenches  around  Naco.  burning  his  shel¬ 
ters  and  taking  his  men  five  miles  south. 
This  would  take  them  wholly  out  of  gun¬ 
shot  range  of  the  American  border.  Sev¬ 
eral  dispatches  were  received  by  the  War 
Department.  Dec.  30,  from.  General  Hugh 
L.  Scott,  chief  of  staff  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  is  understood  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  has  reached  an  agreement  with 
both  sides  for  the  establishment  of  a  neu¬ 
tral  zone  at  Naco  by  making  Naco  a  neu¬ 
tral  town.  General  Villa’s  forces  have 
suspended  their  attack  on  Ebano,  in  the 
oil  region  west  of  Tunpico,  and  are  at¬ 
tacking  Tuxpan,  the  noted  oil  port  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  south  of  Tampico. 
The  indications  are  that  the  Villa  cam¬ 
paign  against  Tampico  has  been  post¬ 
poned  and  that  military  activities  will  be 
concentrated  by  the  Conventionists 
against  Tuxpan,  with  a  view  to  driving 
a  wedge  to  the  coast,  separating  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalist  forces  in  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz.  The  arrival  of  the  Villa  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tuxpan  marks  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Conventionist  troops 
on  the  east  coast  of  Mexico.  Tuxpan  is 
an  oil  port,  second  only  in  importance 
to  Tampico. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR.— Dec.  26 
the  British  made  a  raid  on  Ouxhaven,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  with  cruisers, 
aeroplanes  and  submarines,  dropping 
bombs  on  points  of  military  importance; 
actual  damage  is  unknown.  The  British 
loss  was  one  aviator.  Cuxhaven  was  de¬ 
fended  by  mine  fields,  forts  and  Zep¬ 
pelins,  the  latter  appearing  ineffective 
against  warships . Dec.  26  a  Zeppe¬ 

lin  dropped  14  bombs  on  Nancy,  France, 
about  10  miles  from  the  German  fron¬ 
tier,  several  civilian’s  were  killed  and 
wounded ;  no  public  buildings  destroyed. 
The  following  day  French  airmen 


dropped  bombs  on  the  fortifications  at 

Metz . Petrograd  reports  that,  Dec. 

26,  eight  persons  wTere  killed  and  many 
wounded  at  Sochaczen,  Russian  Poland, 
by  bombs  from  a  German  aeroplane. 

. A  British  airman  dropped  bombs 

on  Brussels,  Dec.  27,  seeking  to  destroy 

airship  hangars . Dec.  25  a  German 

aeroplane  invaded  England  and  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  three  British  biplanes  aided  by 
anti-aircraft  guns.  A  furious  battle  en¬ 
sued  over  the  Thames  not  far  from  Lon¬ 
don,  but  the  German  raider  escaped  by 
clever  manoeuvring  and  daring.  No  dam¬ 
age  was  done . Heavy  fighting  con¬ 

tinues  in  Flanders,  the  Allies’  cruisers 
aiding  in  bombarding  coast  positions  held 
by  the  Germans.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  claims  an  important  advance  in 
Upper  Alsace,  which  is  denied  by  the 
Germans.  Positions  in  Flanders  are  lit¬ 
tle  altered . The  Russian  General 

Staff  claims  decisive  victories  over  the 
Austrians  along  the  River  Nida  in  south 
Poland  and  in  the  Carpathians.  More 
than  10,000  Austrians  have  been  taken 
prisoners  in  the  most  recent  battles.  The 
Austrians  are  in  full  retreat  and  their 
newest  offensive  movement  seems  to  have 
gone  to  pieces.  Russia  says  officially  that 
the  Germans  have  been  blocked  at  the 
Rivers  Bzura  and  Ravka,  west  of  War¬ 
saw . An  official  statement  given  out 

in  Paris  and  summarizing  the  situation 
in  Poland  says  that  the  Germans  have 
advanced  from  southern  East  Prussia  to 
Mlava  in  north  Poland  and  indicates  that 
the  invaders  are  developing  strong  flank¬ 
ing  movements  on  the  Russian  right  and 
left  flanks . The  German  War  Of¬ 

fice  says  merely  that  slight  progress  was 
made  in  attacks  along  the  Rzura  and 
Ravka  rivers  and  that  east  of  Tomaszow 
(southern  Poland)  a  German  offensive 
was  continued  successfully. ......  Italy 

landed  marines  at  Avlona,  Albania,  Dec. 
25,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
hoisting  the  Italian  flag.  This  action 
was  taken  on  the  ground  of  a  rebel  up¬ 
rising  and  consequent  disorder. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Plans  for 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
February  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  are  rapidly 
taking  form.  The  program  is  this  year 
to  include  four  days  instead  of  three. 
Friday  being  given  over  to  the  discussion 
of  seed  problems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  seed  grower,  the  seed  dealer,  the 
seed  planter,  and  the  professional  plant 
breeder.  Richard  Hittinger  of  Boston  is 
to  be  present  for  two  lectures  to  discuss 
the  greenhouse  and  intensive  outdoor 
vegetable  production.  Emmor  Roberts  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  will  discuss  the  melon 
crop  and  the  growing  of  vegetables  for 
cannery.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  growers  from 
within  the  State  will  fill  out  a  program 
of  exceptional  merit  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  man  in  the  field.  The  annual  ban¬ 
quet  is  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening. 
Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Paul  Work,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

The  suit  of  Ralph  O.  Brown  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Choisser  against  the  Northern 
Pure  Seed  Co.,  at  Butte,  Mont.,  for 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained 
by  Russian  thistle  accumulating  on  the 
seed  company’s  land  and  blowing  onto 
the  land  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  decided  by 
a  jury,  November  19,  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  Each  plaintiff  had  sued  for 
$3,000  damages. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  1915  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Nurserymen  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  that  organization,  which 
opened  at  Kansas  City,  December  9.  E. 
J.  Holman,  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association 
for  the  fourteenth  successive  term.  C. 
C.  Mayhew,  Sherman,  Tex.,  was  elected 
president  and  Lloyd  C.  Stark  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Mo.,  elected  vice-president. 

The  Marion  Co.,  S.  C.,  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  their  Spring  potato 
crop  cooperatively. 

The  Chicago  Municipal  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  is  trying  to  place  unemployed 
men  in  that  city  on  surrounding  farms. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  the 
vicinity,  and  a  constant  demand  for  hired 
men,  especially  on  dairy  farms. 

COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Fruit  Growers’  Association  annual 
meeting,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6-7-8, 
1915. 

January  9th  to  15th,  inclusive,  1915 
Mid-Winter  Exposition,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Corn,  Apple, 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Shows  combined. 

Annual  farmers’  short  course.  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Jan.  11-15, 
1915. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  convention,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  13-14,  1915. 

Cooperative  Associations  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  second  conference,  Utica, 
January  13,  14,  15,  1915. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  k  ociety, 
nineteenth  annual  convention,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Va.,  January  13-14,  1915. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Athens,  annual  meeting,  Jan.  19-20. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Jan.  19-21. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  26th  annual  exhibition,  Feb. 
12-1S;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Ef  ntown,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 


January  9, 

75th  annual  convention,  the  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20-21. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association, 
eighteenth  exhibition,  St.  Albans,  Jan. 
19-22;  secretary,  M.  D.  Jarvis,  St.  Al¬ 
bans. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Morrisville,  Farmers’  Week,  Jan.  25-29. 

South  Dakota  Improved  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Breeders’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Mitchell,  S.  D..  Jan.  26-27. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  convention.  Unity  Hall,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  2G-27-28. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  42d  annual  meeting.  State  House, 
Trenton,  Jan.  27-29. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  fifth  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
9-10-11,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  N.  II.,  Feb.  10  and  11, 
1915.  Fred  Rasmussen,  secretary. 


THE  MAILBAG. 

Veneer  Tree  Guards ;  Spraying  Peach  Trees 

LAST  Spring  we  planted  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  and  in  Fall  placed  veneer  tree 
guards  around  each  one.  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  guards  in  the 
Spring,  or  may  they  not  serve  as  some 
protection  against  borers?  Is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  spray  the  trees  every  season,  and 
if  so  when  and  with  what?  L.  H.  n. 
Youngstown,  O. 

We  should  leave  the  guards  on  if  the 
wire  fasteners  are  not  too  tight.  They 
may  help  to  some  extent  as  the  egg  from 
which  the  borer  hatches  is  laid  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  We  should  examine 
the  trunk  below  these  guards  for  the  gum 
and  sawdust  from  borer  work  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  guards  to  get 
at  the  insect.  We  think  it  pays  to  spray 
with  lime-sulphur  every  Spring.  Even  if 
there  is  no  scale  this  mixture  helps  with 
brown  rot  and  other  diseases. 


Sawdust  Around  Trees;  Hardwood  Ashes. 

1HAVE  a  lot  of  hardwood  sawdust 
(mostly  oak).  Would  it  do  to  spread 
it  under  apple  trees  to  keep  grass  and 
weeds  from  growing?  The  sawdust  is 
fresh  made.  The  trees  are  25  to  40  years 
old  with  an  occasional  young  tree.  2.  We 
have  some  unleached  ashes  (hard  wood). 
With  reference  to  garden  and  orchard, 
apple,  pear  and  peach  trees;  how  could 
we  use  the  ashes  to  best  advantage? 
Vermilion  Co.,  Ill.  J  G. 

We  would  not  use  the  fresh  sawdust 
under  the  trees  without  using  lime  with 
them.  The  sawdust  contains  an  acid 
which  injures  some  kinds  of  soil.  It  kills 
out  the  grass  and  also  stops  growth  in 
some  cases.  We  should  mix  the  sawdust 
with  manure,  let  it  decay  before  using, 
or  spread  a  good  coat  of  lime  on  the 
ground  before  using  the  sawdust.  2. 
The  wood  ashes  can  be  used  in  the  orch¬ 
ards  or  any  part  of  the  garden  except 
where  potatoes  are  planted. 


Mice  Girdling  Trees. 

LAST  Fall  I  put  three  or  four  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  dirt  around  my  young  peach 
trees.  In  the  early  Spring  I  noticed 
that  about  one-third  of  the  trees  had  been 
girdled  by  mice.  What  will  stop  the 
mice  from  girdling  them?  Do  you  think 
that  rubbing  the  trees  with  beeves’  liver 
will  be  of  any  value?  L.  F.  K. 

Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

More  likely  this  damage  was  done  by 
rabbits.  Mice  very  rarely  work  over 
bare  ground  to  gnaw  the  bark.  The 
smear  of  blood  or  meat  will  help ;  so  will 
painting  with  strong  lime-sulphur,  but 
the  surest  protection  is  fine  wire  screen, 
thin  wood  veneer  or  even  cornstalks  tied 
around  the  trees. 


Why  Do  Colored  Races  Endure  Heat  ? 

HOW  is  it  that  a  colored  man  can 
stand  more  sun  and  heat  than  a 
white?  Had  it  not  been  for  a  much 
greater  evaporation  on  the  colored  sur¬ 
face  the  case  would  be  reversed.  G.  o. 
Massachusetts. 

We  are  told  that  in  all  the  dark- 
skinned  or  tropical  races  the  sweat  glands 
are  more  highly  developed  than  in  people 
who  live  in  colder  climates.  As  evapora¬ 
tion  is  a  cooling  process  this  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  negro’s  ability  to  stand  the 
heat. 


Feeding  Frozen  Mangels. 

I  HAVE  a  few  mangel  wurzels,  but 
unfortunately  I  did  not  have  them 
well  enough  protected,  and  they  are 
now  frozen.  I  noticed  an  article  a  few 
years  ago  stating  that  frozen  beets  were 
dangerous  to  feed  cattle.  Can  you  tell 
me  about  it?  Suppose  they  were  cut 
when  hard  frozen  and  thawed  out  over 
night  in  a  warm  room  and  fed  to  the 
cows  for  the  morning  feed?  Will  they 
do  for  pigs  or  chickens  after  being 
frozen?  w.  H.  G. 

Schwencksville,  Ta. 

It  is  not  the  freezing  that  hurts  the 
beets,  but  rapid  thawing.  If  the  frost 
can  be  taken  out  slowly,  in  a  cool  room 
or  in  cold  water,  they  can  be  safely  fed. 
Do  not  put  them  in  a  warm  room.  Let 
them  thaw  slowly. 


1915. 
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The 


Universal  Motor  Cultivator 


The  Motor  of  the  Fields 


F.  O.  B. 
Columbus, 
Ohio, 

With  Standard 
Cultivator 
Equipment 


The  Tool  That  Gives  Crop  Insurance  by  Constant 
Cultivation  at  Less  First  Cost  and  Less  Upkeep  Cost 

Than  a  Good  Team 


Light,  Powerful  Tractor  for  Field  Work-Power  Plant  for  Stationary  Jobs 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CULTIVATOR  is  developed 

from  the  Automobile  instead  of  hpnvv  TVaotinn  TPnorirw* 


from  the  Automobile  instead  of  the  heavy  Traction  Engine. 
It  works  faster  than  horses  and  can  work  constantly. 

It  Tlltth]  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  kaffir,  sorghum, 

ml  sugar  cane,  federita,  tobacco,  tomatoes, 

garden  truck,  orchards,  vineyards,  etc. 

It  puHs  mower,  rake,  spike  tooth  harrow,  drag,  rollers,  small 
11  disk  harrow,  cultivators  of  various  kinds, weeders, etc. 

It  PUmnfc  corn,  cotton,  sorghum,  clover,  alfalfa,  potatoes, 
it  i  timid  garden  truck}  etc> 

It  OnJCYdtQS  pilrnp>  wood  saw,  feed  grinder,  corn  sheller, 

washing  machine,  churn,  electric  light  plant, 
or  any  other  light  appliance  of  the  modern  farm. 


Grinding  Feed 


Puffing 

Spike  Tooth  Harrow 


Equipped 
with  extra  wide  tires 
for  soft  meadows  or 
muck  land 


Mowing 


'you  what  this  pr 

“5  ■"  ;»*  ■ 

‘  farm  work  of  T 

Universal  Tr 

203]  o  ,  rc 
1  South  Hi 


The  Only  Tractor  That  Will  Cultivate 
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THE  KURAIv  NEW-YOKKEH 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


THIS  would  be  a  poor  place  for  one  of 
those  unhappy  people  who  consider 
it  their  duty  to  tell  little  children  that 
Santa  Claus  is  a  fraud  or  a  fake.  It 
is  Christmas  Eve,  and  as  I  sit  before 
my  open  fire  I  can  see  10  stockings  care¬ 
fully  hung  upon  doorknobs,  backs  of 
chairs  and  tables.  Each  one  has  a  card 
tied  to  it  with  “Merry  Christmas,  Santa 
Claus,”  in  childish  letters — and  a  name 
so  that  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
identity.  Outside  the  mercury  has  near¬ 
ly  reached  zero.  There  is  a  thin  feather 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a  sparkle  and 
crinkle  in  the  air.  Inside  the  fire  is 
roaring.  The  stump  and  root  of  an  old 
peach  tree  acts  as  back  log,  and  the 
brush  and  small  sticks  are  making  it 
glow.  There  is  a  row  of  red  apples 
along  the  top  of  the  fireplace  and  a  pan 
of  baked  fruit  down  cellar.  No  doubt 
we  could  find  a  doughnut  or  two  if  we 
hunted  for  them.  Little  Redhead  and  I 
have  been  out  to  look  at  the  Red  hens. 
We  go  the  rounds  every  night,  to  see 
that  all  is  tight  and  the  feed  hoppers  are 
full.  In  one  house  the  Leghorns  flutter 
and  shy.  There  are  two  nervous  wrecks 
that  jump  off  the  roost  and  run  blindly 
about  when  we  come,  but  the  Reds  wel¬ 
come  us.  These  birds  seem  to  know  that 
we  are  looking  to  them  for  future  profit 
and  reputation.  So  they  settle  comfort¬ 
ably  on  their  roost  and  merely  turn  a 
wise  eye  in  our  direction.  Our  30  odd 
Reds  presented  us  with  12  eggs  today— 
a  very  acceptable  Christmas  present.  As 
part  of  our  rounds  we  look  at  the  two  fat 
puppies  in  the  little  brooder  house.  Iheir 
mother,  little  Airedale,  keeps  a  watchful 
eye  on  them  as  they  roll  out  to  see  us. 
She  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  a  good  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  that  her  children  resemble  their 
father  as  little  as  possible.  Now  the 
children  have  gone  off  to  bed.  The  little 
girls  fell  asleep  quite  sure  that  they 
heard  distant  sleighbells — the  boys  are 
older  and  getting  wiser  with  their  years. 
Here  I  am  with  my  fire  and  the  stock¬ 
ings  and  many-  Christmas  thoughts.  La¬ 
ter  on  Santa  Claus  will  surely  appear. 
I  expect  her  to  have  some  gray  in  her 
hair.  I  imagine  she  will  wear  spectacles, 
and  that  she  will  be  followed  by  her 
daughters  carrying  great  bundles  that 
have  been  hidden  in  closets  and  secret 
places  for  days.  She  will  fill  those  stock¬ 
ings  as  if  she  were  packing  trunks,  and 
then  after  a  lingering  talk  before  the  fire 
Santa  Claus  and  her  aides  will  be  as 
sleepy  as  ordinary  mortals.  1  be  lights 
will  slowly  go  out,  and  through  the  long 
night  Hope  Farm  will  glisten  in  the 
crisp  starlight  of  Christmas  Eve. 

“Why  talk  of  all  this  when  Christmas 
is  now  a  back  number?  Give  us  some¬ 
thing  new.”  The  new  is  ever  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  old.  I  think  we  may  well 
carry  a  little  of  the  Christmas  spirit  into 
every  day  of  the  year.  One  trouble  with 
this  old  world  is  that  we  fail  to  do  this, 
and  thus  make  charity  and  good  will  like 
our  best  clothes  or  like  church  behavior — 
things  to  get  off  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  everyday  work. 

This  would  be  no  place  for  the  Anti- 
Santa  Claus  Club  tonight  They  should 
keep  away  from  children  and  fortify 
themselves  with  more  serious  things.  I 
have  a  few  books  on  my  shelves  which 
will  suit  them  well  at  Christmas  Eve.  On 
its  title  alone,  “The  Survival  of  the 
Unlike”  should  suit  them.  I  suggest 
“Profit  and  Loss  in  Man,”  “The  Bitter 
Cry  of  the  Children,”  by  John  Spargo, 
and  a  few  others.  I  have  had  some  of 
these  Anti-Santa  Claus  people  argue  with 
me,  but  somehow  their  arguments  fell 
rather  flat,  and  as  I  get  older  and  feel 
more  and  more  the  need  of  that  hopeful 
spirit  which  the  child  alone  can  give,  I 
think  more  and  more  of  Santa  Claus 
and  what  he  stands  for.  If  you  and  I 
would  make  up  our  minds  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  some  brother  in  need  every  day 
in  the  year,  this  world  would  begin  to 
glow,  and  we  should  feel  the  result  in 
every  department  of  life. 

I  went  to  the  city  today,  and  on  every 
hand  saw  the  Santa  Claus  spirit  mani¬ 
fested.  It  was  a  cold,  blustering  day. 
On  one  long,  windy  street  an  Italian 
push-cart  peddler  had  his  little  wagon 
filled  with  Christmas  post  cards.  There 
is  a  good  sale  for  such  things  at  this 
season.  There  came  a  sudden  fierce  gust 
of  wind  from  a  corner,  and  the  cards  rose 


from  the  wagon  like  a  flock  of  birds  and 
went  whirling  down  the  street.  There 
was  this  man’s  entire  capital  vanishing  at 
a  puff  of  wind.  In  an  instant  at  least 
20  men  ran  into  the  street  to  help  pick 
up  the  cards.  They  ran  all  the  way  from 
a  ragged  newsboy  to  a  man  in  fur  coat 
and  high  hat.  They  picked  up  every 
card  in  sight  and  put  them  on  the  push 
cart.  Some  had  blown  far  away  and 
the  fur-coated  man  handed  over  a  coin 
to  pay  for  them.  Then  they  all  separated 
and  each  went  his  own  way,  carrying  a 
little  oil  stove  inside  of  him,  for  each 
felt  that  he  had  helped  a  little  by  play¬ 
ing  Santa  Claus. 

All  along  the  streets  through  the  bit¬ 
ter  cold  stood  the  Salvation  Army  work¬ 
ers.  A  kettle  is  hung  from  a  tripod  and 
beside  it  stands  a  girl  wearing  a  bright 
red  cloak.  She  rings  a  bell  all  day  long 
to  attract  attention,  and  people  who 
have  money  to  give  drop  it  into  the  kettle. 
These  girls  are  not  always  very  well  fed, 
and  it  is  no  joke  to  stand  hour  after  hour 
in  the  biting  cold  beside  that  kettle.  At 
noon  I  saw  one  of  them  almost  blue  with 
cold  still  ringing  her  bell  and  stamping 
her  feet,  though  there  was  a  very  poor 
collection  of  small  coins.  How  long  did 
it  take  to  play  Santa  Claus  right  there, 
and  bring  out  a  mug  of  hot  coffee  and 
a  couple  of  sandwiches?  This  girl,  on 
her  cold,  windy  corner,  was  as  brave 
a  soldier  in  a  worthy  cause  as  any  of 
these  in  the  European  trenches.  If, 
while  she  was  eating  this  lunch,  some 
handsomely  dressed  woman  could  have 
taken  her  bell  and  rung  it  by  the  kettle 
there  would  have  been  a  fine  crop  of 
coins.  Here  we  have  what  I  call  play¬ 
ing  Santa  Claus  again.  A  great  crowd 
of  people  had  poured  into  the  city,  and 
at  night  they  came  out  again — tired  and 
loaded  down  with  bundles,  but  good-na¬ 
tured.  The  trains  were  delayed  and 
there  was  a  jam  of  humanity  before  the 
train  gates.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
work  through.  I  had  a  bunch  of  roses 
among  other  things,  but  no  one  cared  for 
flowers  in  such  a  crush.  I  did  not  see 
how  that  mass  of  humanity  could  give 
way  an  inch.  Finally  there  came  a  lame 
man  wheeling  a  baby  carriage.  It  was 
a  new  one,  of  full  size  and  well  filled 
with  packages.  It  seemed  to  me  a  most 
appropriate  Christmas  present  for  some 
one,  but  imagine  a  baby  carriage  in  such 
a  throng  of  belated  and  hungry  people. 
But  a  strange  thing  happened  right  there. 
Do  you  not  know  that  years  ago  wise 
men  went  hunting  for  signs  of  a  little 
child?  Here  was  the  anniversary  of 
that  search  and  every  one  of  those  tired 
and  hungry  people  had  in  the  heart  at 
that  moment  something  of  the  beautiful 
spirit  which  has  come  down  through  all 
these  long  years.  That  crowd  did  the 
impossible.  It  separated  and  made  a 
wide  passage  through  which  the  lame 
man  walked,  pushing  his  baby  carriage 
ahead  of  him.  lie  did  not  look  to  me 
like  a  man  who  knew  he  had  performed 
a  miracle — just  a  plain  ordinary  citizen 
who  had  the  appearance  of  one  who 
knew  he  had  spent  more  than  he  could 
really  afford  on  presents  for  his  family. 
I  will  guarantee  that  he  will  wear  the 
old  suit  a  little  longer  and  economize  on 
his  dinner  for  some  weeks  to  make  up 
for  the  presents  in  that  baby  carriage. 
No  member  of  the  Anti-Santa  Claus  Club 
was  this,  but  old  Santa  himself,  limp¬ 
ing  on  his  bad  leg  unconsciously  perform¬ 
ing  a  miracle  and  bringing  the  hearts 
of  that  tired  and  belated  crowd  back  to 
the  greatest  thing  in  life — the  joy  and 
glory  of  childhood. 

Now  what  I  am  getting  at  is  the  old 
story.  Life  is  pretty  much  what  we 
make  it.  As  I  write  this — all  over  the 
land  men  and  women  in  lonely  farm¬ 
houses  are  sitting  by  the  fire  or  the  stove 
— thinking,  thinking — mainly  of  what  lies 
back  in  the  past.  In  some  of  those 
houses  there  are  little  children  asleep  as 
mine  are  in  the  beautiful  trust  of  child¬ 
hood.  In  other  homes  there  are  memories 
of  children — many  of  whom  have  grown 
up  and  gone  out  to  take  part  in  the 
world’s  battle.  Then  there  are  childless 
homes — denied  the  joy  and  sunshine  of 
the  rich,  happy  child  life.  It  is  a 
strange  thing,  but  as  I  sit  here  with  no 
light  but  that  from  the  blazing  fire  I 
know  that  we  are  all  thinking  of  much 
the  same  thing — the  great  curious  mys¬ 
tery  of  life.  What  does  it  all  mean  that 
we  toil  and  struggle  on  in  our  blunder¬ 
ing  way  and  see  at  every  turn  how  much 


better  the  world  would  be  if  men  and  I 
women  would,  3G5  days’  in  the  year,  try 
to  treat  each  other  as  we  treat  our  chil¬ 
dren  at  Christmas?  Having  tried  battle 
and  bluff  and  strong-arm  methods  for 
years  here  we  come  into  the  solitude  of 
Christmas  Eve  before  the  fire,  and  are 
forced  to  admit  in  our  hearts  that  the 
world’s  rights  are  not  won  by  fighting 
and  fraud.  If  all  men  and  women  would 
play  Santa  Claus  every  day  in  the  year 
as  I  have  seen  them  do  it  this  day  the 
world  would  get  up  and  dance  for  joy. 
Undeserved  poverty  would  be  unknown, 
the  common  people  would  have  their 
rights  and  a  great  share  of  the  sorrow 
and  envying  in  the  world  would  be  wiped 
out.  You  good  people  who  sit  by  the  fire 
in  those  farmhouses  tonight  will,  if  you 
think  it  out  fully,  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  You  may  have  children  about  you 
or  only  memories  or  imaginings  to  take 
their  places.  But  out  of  those  children 
must  come  your  hope  for  the  future. 
This  world  will  respond  to  you  and  fill 
your  life  just  as  you  treat  your  neigh¬ 
bors  (in  the  large  sense  of  humanity) 
with  the  spirit  of  Santa  Claus  which  you 
show  to  your  children.  But  here  comes 
Santa  Claus  herself — perhaps  I  am  pre¬ 
judiced,  but  as  she  turns  up  the  light 
it  seems  as  if  Christmas  has  brought 
back  some  of  the  pink  of  25  years  ago. 

H.  W.  C. 


Fall  Plowing  of  Orchards. 

APROPOS  to  my  article  I  wish  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning.  Don’t 
Fall-plow  a  valuable  orchard  because 
some  one  else  has  done  so.  There  are 
many  old  fruit  growers  with  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  years  to  back  them, 
who  are  decidedly  opposed  to  this  prac¬ 
tice.  For  my  own  part  I  have  never  seen 
any  direct  evidence  to  prove  that  Fall 
plowing  injures  fruit  trees  or  increases 
the  liability  to  or  extent  of  Winter  in¬ 
jury.  Five  of  the  old  trees  in  the  block 
referred  to  died  this  year.  I  think  with¬ 
out  question  Winter  injury  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause,  but  back  of  that  are  a 
number  of  conditions  that  made  those 
trees  weak  and  less  resistant  than  the 
others.  No  one  can  lay  down  rules  or 
systems  for  farming.  Each  man  must 
work  that  out  for  himself  using  all  the 
information  and  experience  available,  and 
as  the  farmer’s  knowledge  and  ability  to 
think  grow  so  will  his  management  grow 
and  change.  Some  practices  we  know 
are  good  or  bad,  but  Fall  plowing  orch¬ 
ards  I  think  is  still  an  open  question. 

E.  W.  MITCHELL. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof — Lasts 
as  long  as  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cease  when  once  you  have  laid 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Hoofing.  Cost  per 
square  lowest  evermade.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau¬ 
tiful  in  appearance.  Keduces 
cost  of  lire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle, 

Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Reo 
Steel  Shingle,  Grip-Lock  Hoofing. 

Pressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  ab¬ 
solutely  rust-proof.  Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

HOW  TO  TEST 

GALVANIZING 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammeritdown each  time. 

You  will  be  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  galvanizing  with  your 
fingernail.  Apply  thistestto  Ed¬ 
wards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing— you'll  find  no  flaking. 

Interlocking  Device  Edwards  Patent 
Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or  “ Grip-Lock ” 
Breaking.  Protects  Nail  Holes— nails  are  driven 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.  No  special  tools  or 
experience  needed  to  lay — anyone 
can  do  the  work— lay  over  old 
shingles  if  you  wish. 

GARAGE$69^o 

Lowest  price  ever  made. 
on  Keawdy-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Gar¬ 
ages.  Set  up  any  place.  Postal 
brinjra  G4-pago  free  catalog.  Size: 

10  feet  wide.  14  feet  long. 

Reo  Steel  Shingles 

Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  have  in  mind  there  la 
a  style  EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Rooling  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  need. 


Reo  Steel 
Cluster  Shingles 


Freight  Prepaid 


Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Greatest  roofing 

proposition  ever  mudo.  Wo  sell  direct  to  you  ana  save 
you  all  in-between  dealers*  profits.  Wo  cannot  Quote 

prices  here  but  if  you  will  eend  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
ever  made  for  World’s  Best 
Roofing.  Postal  brings  Free 
Samples.  Prices  and  Pooling 
Book  No.  173 

The  Edwards 
Manufacturing;  Co., 

123-173  Pike  Street. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wo  Aro  the  Largest  Makers  of  a 
Bheot  Metal  Products  iu  tbs  Worlds 


! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Wash 
bright  as  new 

You  simply  wash  Mellotoned 
walls  and  they're  bright  as  new. 
Do  away  with  the  expense  and 
muss  of  re-papering  or  calcimining 
—  paint  your  inside  walls  with 
beautiful  Mellotone,  and  they’ll 
stay  like  new  for  years. 


i 


i9  easy  to  apply  and  ready  prepared. 
Mellotone  colors  are  far  richer  and 
prettierthan  calcimine  colors  andthey 
never  fade.  Mellotoned  walls  are  far 
_a.  _  more  cheerful  than  wallpaper 
1  and  wonderfully  durable. 

“  Not  easily  scratched  nor 

marred — Insure  bright, 
clean  home  and  easy 
house  cleaning. 

Post  yourself  now 
on  ‘High  Standard ' 
Liquid  Paint. 

Send  for  our  booklet  and 
road  about  this  paint  that  la 
scientifically  made.  Tested  in¬ 
gredients  are  blended  (not  sim¬ 
ply  mixed)  In  exact  proportion*  to 
pnKluco  ‘High  Standard*  paint  that 
i  of  exposure  testa  have  proved 
to  give  beat  results. 

Free  booklet  and 
Color  Pictures 


Shows  18  pictures  in  colors,  of 
homeu  outaide  and  inside.  Full 
of  paint  Information  and  ideaa 
forgetting  boat  results  in  paint¬ 
ing  houses,  barns,  woodwork,  walia, 
vehicles,  etc.  In  writing,  aak  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 
in  “High  Standard”  Painta, 
Mellotone.  Vamishea.  Enamels. 
If  you  don’t  know  him. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co. 
51C  E. Third  St. f  Dayton, O. 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Bros.  Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


book 


FENCE 


BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE1 

Send  name  on  postal  and  get  our 
and  sample  to  test.  Compare  our 
See  how  much  we  save  you.  Our 


prices. 

Low  Prices  Start  at  13  Cents  Per  Rod 

_/  Direct  from  factory,  we  pay  freight  We  use  hard.  High  Carbon, 
’  'Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire,  Doable  Galvanized.  Over  150  stylo  — 
bog,  sheep,  poultry,  horse,  cattle,  rabbit  fence —  — 

w  yfertn  gates,  self-raising  gates,  lawn  fence  and 
i  gates.  Mail  postal  today  for  new.  big, 

|  money-saving  catalog  and  free  sample. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept,  hi  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Buckwheat  Flour~Absol?te,y 


est  Quality.  $3.25  per  100  lbs..  F.  O.  B..  Gatskill 
N.Y.  CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Freehold,  N  Y. 


100  lbs..  F. 


Pure.  High- 
O.  B.,  Catskill 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX.  279 
Seventh  Ave. 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Doer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right  j  make 
them  into  coats  (lor  men  aud  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  liow  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  ¥. 
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Ruralisms 

Chinese  Chestnuts. 

THE  chestnut  trees  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
are  especially  interesting  because 
the  bark  shows  wounds,  now  healing, 
caused  by  the  chestnut  bark  disease. 
These  trees,  figured  in  the  annual  list  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  In¬ 
ti  oduction,  are  growing  near  San  Tun 
Ying,  in  North  China.  They  are  old 
trees,  in  a  region  where  the  chestnut 
bark  disease  has  probably  existed  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  they  thus  show  a  high  degree 


oil  going  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water 
passes  into  a  larger  receptacle,  where  it 
is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  operation. 

There  is  but  a  very  small  demand  for 
true  oil  of  wintergreen,  since  the  oil  from 
sweet  birch,  Betula  lenta,  and  the  syn¬ 
thetic  oil  made  from  phenol  (carbolic 
acid)  are  essentially  identical  and  much 
cheaper.  l.  e.  w. 


Food  Value  of  Fenugreek. 

HE  seed  of  the  fenugreek  (Trigonella 
Foeuum-Grsecum)  which  grows  in 
Algeria,  is  a  highly  nutritious  food, 
the  total  protein  alone  in  the  flour 
amounting  to  over  36  per  cent.  The 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  RECOVERING  FROM  ATTACK  OF  BARK 

BLIGHT.  Fig.  11. 


of  resistance,  though  not  entire  immu¬ 
nity.  The  nuts  are  large,  and  of  fair 
quality,  though  not  as  sweet  as  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  tree  is  hardy,  but  not  valu¬ 
able  for  timber,  being  only  about  40  feet 
high,  and  low  branching.  Botanically  it 
is  Castanea  mollissima. 


dried  seed  has 
pleasant  odor. 


a  bitter  taste  and  an  un- 
which  latter  is  imparted 


Oil  of  Wintergreen. 

WHAT  is  the  average  price  and  meth¬ 
od  of  extraction  of  oil  of  winter¬ 
green  from  wintergreeen  plants?  I 
understand  most  of  the  wintergreen  in 
use  is  really  oil  of  birch.  Is  there  a  de¬ 
mand  fo'r  real  oil  of  wintergreen? 
Burns,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  r. 

Oil  of  wintergreen  is  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation  of  the  wintergreen  plant,  Gaul- 
theria  procumbens,  with  steam.  Either 
the  leaves  or  the  entire  plant  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  largest  yield  is  obtained  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  Chem¬ 
ically,  the  oil  is  composed  almost  entire¬ 
ly  of  methyl  salicylate.  This  does  not 
exist  as  such  in  the  plant  but  is  formed 
through  the  action  of  a  ferment  when  the 
plant  is  brought  in  contact  with  water. 
Therefore  it  is  customary  to  macerate 
the  plant  with  water  for  12  hours  before 
distillation.  In  most  modern  stills  the 
steam  is  generated  in  a  separate  boiler 
and  passed  into  the  still  which  latter  is 
warmed  by  a  steam  jacket.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  a  homemade  still  as 
it  was  used  'for  the  preparation  of  oil  of 
wintergreen  in  Luzerne  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  the  eighties  is  taken  from 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (19th  edition)  : 

The  still  is  generally  a  wooden  box, 
about  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide, 
feet  high,  with  a  copper  bottom 
stayed  with  bolts.  The  head  of  the 
is  copper,  and  connecting  with  this 
circular  worm  of  the  same  material  or 
of  tin,  placed  in  a  barrel.  The  still  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  wintergreen  to  within 
about  12  inches  of  the  top,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  added  and  this  is 
allowed  to  macerate  from  10  to  12  hours. 
The  fire  being  started,  the  distillation 
commences,  and  continues  for  about 
eight  hours;  but  during  the  first  two  or 
three  hours  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
has  passed  over.  For  collecting  the  dis¬ 
tillate  most  of  the  distillers  use  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  fitted  with  a  large  cork 
having  two  holes.  A  small  funnel  is 
put  into  one  of  the  holes,  so  that  the 
beak  is  below  the  shoulder  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  vessel,  and  connected  with  the  other 
hole  is  a  suitable  pipe  forming  an  out¬ 
let.  The  oil  and  the  water  separate,  the 


to  the  perspiration  of  the  user.  This 
renders  the  food  unusable  by  people  of 
refined  tastes.  Neither  objectionable 
property  is  present  in  the  green  plant  nor 
in  the  fresh  seed.  During  the  process  of 
sprouting  the  seeds  lose  their  bad  taste 
and  odor,  the  Orientals  take  advantage  of 
this  by  preparing  their  dishes  from  the 
sprouted  seed.  A  French  chemist  has 
discovered  that  the  taste  and  odor  are  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  drying  process  through 
the  action  of  an  enzyme  upon  a  taste¬ 
less  and  odorous  substance ;  dui'ing  the 
process  of  sprouting  the  process  is  prob¬ 
ably  reversed.  By  subjecting  the  fresh 
seeds  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  alcohol  the 
emzyme  is  killed  and  the  seed  rendered 
edible.  It  seems  probable  that  fenugreek 
seed  which  has  been  sterilized  by  this  or 
some  equivalent  process  may  become  a 
standard  food.  L.  E.  \v. 


Lives  of  felines  all  remind  us, 

Had  we  each  nine  lives  apiece, 
What  a  mess  we’d  leave  behind  us 
On  our  ultimate  decease. 

— Credit  Lost. 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

Model  L— 12-20  Horse  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed  light  weight 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  im¬ 
plements  you  now  have  on  your  farm 

—  Efang  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  road  drags  or  graders. 
Will  also  operate  your  ensilage  cutter,  feed 
grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses— costs  less  and  is  so  simple  anyone 
can  run  it. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Folder 
Illustrated  in  Colors 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  .(IPS.) 

ini  5.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 

— Hew  eJkdland  — | 

Stone  Crusher 

The  finest  machine  made  for  crushing  all 
kinds  of  rock  for  road  making  or  concrete 
work.  Easiest  running  and  most  durable. 
Equipped  with  Pulverizer  to  grind  rock  fine  for 
building  and  land  purposes.  A  money  maker 
for  contractors  or  farmers  having  4  to  12 
h.  p.  A  chance  to  increase  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  establish  a  big  money  making 
business.  Write  today 
for  catalog,  facts  as  to 
value  of  raw  lime¬ 
stone  on  land,  and 
free  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Healthy 
Trees 
Perfect  Apples 


when  you  spray  with 

“SCALEC1DE” 

—  the  spray  that’s  endorsed  the  country  over 
as  “The  one  great  dormant  spray.”  Mixed  1 
to  IS,  it  kills  every  scale  it  reaches  or  you  get 
your  money  back.  Guarantee  with  every  pack¬ 
age.  It’s  easily  prepared,  non-corrosive  and 
non-clogging,  lbbl.  equals  3bbls.  lime  sul¬ 
phur.  Destroys  eggs,  larvae  and  fungi  in 
dormant  state.  Simple,  safe,  economical. 
Send  for  free  booklet,  “Scalecide,  the  Tree 
Saver.  ”  Write  today,  to  Dept.  N. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

•sS*”'** 


The  Morrill  & 
Morley  Way 
Th©  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 

has  been  in  service  20  years. 
Durable.cfHcient, economical. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  it,  and 
you  can  make  it  profit- 

obl®  in  juur  orohartl,  vine¬ 
yard  or  potato  field. 

Catalog  scot  fxce,  on  . 
request. 

Morrill  S  Morlef 
Mfg.  Co.,  Boi  4. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pum 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Kill  the  Bugs  and  Blights 


300,000  farmers,  orchardists,  U.  S.  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  use  Brown’s  Auto 
Sprays  to  save  their  crops,  trees, 
shrubbery,  from  insects,  blights— 
increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  yield 


40  Btyles— hand  and  power.  No.  1 
— shown  here— right  size  for  5  acres 
crops— 1  acre  trees.  See  your  dealer. 
Or  write  us  for  low  prices  and  Free 
Spraying  Guide. 

E.C.  BROWN  CO.,  852  Maple  St..  Rocheiter.N.T. 

Get  the  FREE  Guide 


Don’t 


Stop  Spraying 

It  ia  easier  to  keep  up  than  catch  up  It 
taken  two  years  for  trees  to  bear  af  ter  the 
foliajfo  is  destroyed  Remember,  too.  that 
dormant  spraying  is  important,  and  n 
Homo  states  sprayimr  is  compulsory 
Sprayed  fruit  Is  good  fruit,  and  Rood  fruit 
always  brings  a  good  price  in  any  season. 

HOMAGE 

Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  Traction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry 
houso  nnd  home  uses 
Our‘  ’Spray "booklet 
flhows  how  you  can 
buy  barrel  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  ami 
build  to  larger  uses 
when  you  need  it. 
Ask  yonr  dealer  to 
show  this  lino  and 
write  tin  for* ‘Spray 
booklet  and  oursoray 
calendar,  both  free 

Bateman  M’f’gC.o. 

Bax  24 
Grenlocli.  N.J. 


YOIIR  SRd&liY 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
it  if  you  use  high  pressure 
.  Hardie  Sprayers.  They  are  made 
by  sprayer  specialists. 

Hardie  Sprayers 

Over  80,000  successful  commercial  growers  use 
them  because  they  must  have  the  best. 

There  is  a  perfectly  designed  Hardie  hand  or 
[  power  sprayer  for  every  spraying  purpose. 

|  Send  postal  for  free  catalog  and  free  book  of 
spraying  directions  with  formula. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Michigan. 


WRAY  gpraylrt  l 

\Jl  ^"For Xvery  Need 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4L  and  6-Row  Potato 
PowerOrchord  Rigs, etc.  World’s  best  line.  Allfates 
devices.  Mechanical  liquid  agitation  and  strainer 
Cleaning.  Tell  us  your  needs— let  us  advise  you.  Cata¬ 
log  with  spray  formulas  and  directions  free.  Address 

Field  Force  Pomp  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y, 


rKANT-KLOG  SPRAYER-1 


9  hIz«*w  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starta 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted* 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

195  Broadway  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and 


T  YOURf  IDEAS 


$9.00®  offered  for  r'ertaln  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Ottaln  a  Patent* 
- — d  What  to  Invent**  sent  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  al 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty’a 

EHtalilinhed  16  Yearn 

957  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


four 
and 
still 
is  a 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE — NO  BANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS — to  try  for  io  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
money. — The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
LOWEST  PRICES.  *  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 


^.„Qu^it.y^.I?rayer3  for  every  purpose.  Man  Power  and  Horse  Power  for  field  and  orchards.  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers  all  give  high  pressure  and  produce  vapor 
“P”?  tasect  pests.  Ilurst  Sprayers  have  brass  bali  valvef  and  alUhe  work™  P 


_ .  ~  . _ -  — - r. - \  and  all  the  working  parts  that 

w*yCiOne  afa.va~on  insures. an  even  distribution  of  t.ie  spraying  materials  and  best  results.  These  sprayers  aro 

i’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
!  guarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  full 

illustrations  of  insect  and  fungus  pests  and  gives  remedy  for  each.  Also  shows  ~28  different  styles  of  quality  Bprayers  for  every  purpose  ^Wrlte  ^Vt^tifce* 


_  When  you  get  a  sprayer  from  us  you 

get  the  benefit  of  our  27  years*  experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers. 
Hurst  Sprayers  won  tho  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  spraying  machine  contest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  mark  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our  fine  catalog, 
spraying  guide,  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  sprayer  free.  Don't 
delay,  write  us  at  once  for  our  free  sprayer  proposition  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  884  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  “special 
offer”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

. Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. ...Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. . Fitz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer. 

,. .. .. ., ..Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FA  INVER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journul  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  I860 

I'nMUhrd  wrrkly  br  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  80th  Street,  New  fork 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

W* *.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8I4  marks,  or  10!fc  franca  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  ns  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  bncked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
t lie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


EMEMBER  that  trouble  is  not  unlike  a  fertile 
egg.  The  more  you  brood  it  the  nearer  you 
come  to  hatching  it  into  life.  I)o  not  play 
the  part  of  sitting  hen  over  your  nest  full  jf  trou¬ 
bles.  While  you  think  your  lot  in  life  is  the  worst 
ever,  others  may  be  envying  you. 

* 

JOE  WING  of  Ohio,  before  the  New  York  State 
Breeders,  made  a  good  argument  for  more  sheep 
on  New  York  State  farms.  We  think  the  time 
has  come  for  this.  Sheep  will  improve  the  land. 
Now  that  we  realize  that  wool  is  not  all  there  is  to 
a  sheep  the  meat  question  comes  up  to  all  of  us. 
Sheep  are  particularly  good  on  fruit  and  gardening 
farms.  They  clean  up  the  weeds  and  make  good 
use  of  wastes,  and  in  some  ways  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  hogs.  There  ought  to  be  more  sheep. 

* 

IN  the  change  which  is  rapidly  coming  in  New 
York  farming,  vegetable  growing  begins  to  rank 
with  dairying  as  a  great  industry.  It  now  ranks 
in  total  value  above  fruit  growing  and  has  hardly  be¬ 
gun  to  develop  outside  of  a  few  central  districts.  Such 
a  great  business  naturally  needs  organization  and 
leadership,  and  both  are  at  hand.  The  New  York 
Vegetable  Growers  meet  at  Ithaca,  Feb.  9-11,  and 
there  will  be  other  one-day  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  State — the  first  at  Buffalo  Jan.  14.  This  is 
the  time  of  organization  in  all  lines  of  farming,  and 
the  vegetable  growers  may  well  imitate  the  fruit 

growers  and  get  together. 

* 

WE  want  a  complete  discussion  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  making  beef  on  our  Eastern  farms. 
More  and  more  of  our  farmers  are  changing 
from  dairying  to  beef-making,  and  still  more  are 
considering  the  step.  Incompetent  help,  interference 
by  inspectors  and  other  causes  are  inducing  such 
men  to  sell  their  dairy  cows.  One  farmer  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sold  his  Jersey  cattle  last  year,  and  since 
that  time  has  fattened  over  30  head  of  good  beef 
cattle — growing  all  the  feed  except  cottonseed  meal 
on  his  own  farm.  There  are  others  who  have  done 
much  the  same  thing.  Now  we  want  to  hear  from 
such  men  and  get  their  experience,  whatever  it  may 
be.  We  do  not  care  so  much  for  theoi-y,  but  we 
want  fact  and  experience  which  only  farmers  can 
give  us.  We  shall  all  be  better  off  for  getting  to¬ 
gether  with  such  information. 

* 

I  NOTICED  an  editorial  on  page  1444  regarding  why 
people  write  questions  to  agricultural  papers,  rather 
than  to  their  own  experiment  stations.  I  have  tried 
both,  and  I  am  pretty  good  at  asking  questions  too; 
the  answers  I  get  from  the  experiment  stations  are  usu¬ 
ally  brief  and  not  always  complete,  covering  the  main 
facts  but  not  the  details  asked  about :  in  fact,  they  read 
somewhat  like  the  reports  and  bulletins,  too  imper¬ 
sonal.  The  answers  from  the  agricultural  papers  cover 
the  main  facts  and  also  the  details,  the  personal  element 
is  there  too.  The  above  answers  your  questions  in  my 
case,  possibly  it  is  the  same  with  others.  c.  G.  r. 
Illinois. 

Probably  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Very  likely 
the  experiment  station  will  say  that  popular  educa¬ 
tion  and  popular  correspondence  is  not  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Still,  they  have  facts  to  communicate,  and 
the  bulletins  are  not  always  clear  to  the  average 
reader.  We  often  think  that  a  good  letter  writer 
who  could  put  strong  personality  into  his  corres- 
pondence  and  had  the  patience  to  answer  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  could  do  much  to  make  the 
station  popular. 

* 

GERMAN  farming  is  so  highly  developed  that 
the  people  feel  confident  that  they  can  provide 
necessary  food  for  years  even  though  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies.  There  are  two  great  prob- 
lems,  however,  which  German  chemists  must  work 
out.  There  must  be  fuel  for  motor  cars  and  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  rubber.  Substitutes  for  gasoline  are  being 
found  in  benzol  and  alcohol.  Benzol  is  a  by-product 
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in  coke  manufacture.  Alcohol  is  made  in  vast  quan¬ 
tities  from  potatoes.  A  mixture  of  these  two  sub¬ 
stances  is  giving  satisfaction.  After  the  war  we 
think  such  use  will  spread.  As  for  rubber,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  developing  substitutes.  Denied  imports 
of  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber,  they  are  developing 
it  from  scraps,  such  as  old  boots  or  rubbers,  bands 
or  other  material.  This  is  combined  with  acetone 
and  benzol  products  to  make  a  fair  substitute.  Here 
is  another  thing  which  will  be  imitated  by  the 
world  in  the  future.  Necessity  always  drives  men 
and  nations  to  the  scrap  heap  to  save  what  pros¬ 
perity  threw  away.  As  for  nitrogen,  the  great  need 
of  both  war  and  agi’iculture,  the  Germans  will  save 
sulphate  of  ammonia  from  their  factory  fumes  and 
make  cyanamid  from  nitrogen  taken  out  of  the  air. 
Even  when  driven  to  the  extremities  of  war  this 
wonderful  German  nation  shows  the  world  how  to 
utilize  and  save. 

* 

ANENT  southwest  corner,  page  1420,  Ohio  grows 
30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  2,000,000  acres  of 
land.  With  the  same  total  expenditure,  but  dif¬ 
ferently  distributed — less  labor,  more  seed  and 
more  manure  and  fertilizer — Ohio  might  easily  grow 
this  wheat  on  1,500,000  acres,  thus  saving  the  rent 
on  half  a  million  aci-es ;  or,  if  owned,  permitting  it  to 
rest  for  the  coming  generation,  which  is  sure  to  need 
it.  And  so  with  the  other  crops.  Ohio  farmers  are  an¬ 
nually  toiling  over  a  million  acres  of  land  that,  for 
their  sake  and  that  of  posterity,  would  better  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  up  in  brush  and  weeds  (of  course  grass 
and  fruit  would  be  the  logical  crops).  This  is  the 
brand  of  efficiency  we  are  trying  to  teach. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  ciias.  E.  thorne. 

And  this  brand  should  be  marked  A  No.  1,  for 
it  is  the  real  thing.  True  efficiency  cuts  out  wastes 
by  making  each  unit  more  productive  or  useful. 
Most  farmers  work  too  hard,  and  too  much  of  their 
labor  is  spent  on  things  that  do  not  count.  We  can 
all  make  our  work  more  useful  by  making  it  more 
thorough.  The  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory  is  all 
right  if  you  let  some  of  the  land  rest  while  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  doubling  production.  It  is  all  wrong  to 
advise  farmers  to  double  the  total  production  of 
food  in  order  that  the  handlers  may  have  a  double 
chance  to  absorb  the  G5  cents  of  the  dollar. 

* 

SOME  two  years  ago  a  man  named  Klepner,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  came  out  with  what  he  called 
“tree  vaccination.”  The  scheme  was  to  bore  a 
hole  in  the  trunk  and  poke  in  a  capsule  containing 
a  powder.  It  was  claimed  that  this  medicine  made 
the  tree  immune  from  all  insect  attacks  and  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  said  that  Klepner  did  a  large  business 
at  50  cents  a  tree.  We  showed  pictures  of  such 
trees  and  did  our  best  to  explain  the  folly  of  such 
treatment.  The  fake  prospered  because  some  good 
fruit  growers  actually  believed  that  this  stuff  would 
cure  their  trees  and  they  “endorsed”  the  “medi¬ 
cine.”  There  are  men  who  must  have  a  “sign” 
before  they  will  believe  the  plainest  statement. 
They  have  it  now.  Dr.  Surface  of  Pennsylvania 
finds  that  this-  “dope”  contains  cyanide  of  potash, 
a  deadly  poison,  in  combination  with  other  chem¬ 
icals.  On  hundreds  of  trees  which  have  been  “vac¬ 
cinated,”  the  scale  insects  are  still  alive.  The  chem¬ 
ical,  however,  is  blighting  and  killing  the  bark.  In 
scores  of  cases  trees  have  been  killed  by  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  required  one  or  more  years  to  make  sure 
of  this  thing  but  the  evidence  is  now  clear  that 
the  treatment  is  dangerous  and  should  not  be  used. 
The  price  of  this  vaccination  has  row  been  reduced 
tc  15  cents  and  even  at  this  low  rate  thousands  of 
dollars  are  being  taken  in  by  these  tree  dopers. 
It  is  astonishing  how  this  old  scheme  of  poking 
chemicals  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  driving  in  a 
rusty  nail,  has  kept  right  along  with  the  wild  fakes 
for  curing  human  diseases.  With  the  clear  evidence 
of  injury  now  before  us  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  any  person  of  common  intelligence  to  have  his 
tree  vaccinated ! 

❖ 

SOME  notable  dairy  meetings  have  just  been  held 
in  Vermont.  There  has  been  so  much  complaint 
about  milk  jn’ices  that  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appointed  a  committee  to  get  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  New  England  milk  situation. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  so  much  loose  talk 
about  inspection  and  supply  has  decreased  the  fam¬ 
ily  consumption  of  milk.  Boston  has  started  a 
strong  campaign  for  the  business  and  backing  of 
New  England.  This  committee  went  right  out  into 
the  milk  territory  and  called  upon  farmers  to  state 
their  case.  They  did  it.  At  Rutland  over  200  in¬ 
telligent  milk  producers  came  forward  with  figures 
to  prove  that  present  prices  ai*e  too  low  to  admit 
of  profit  in  milk  production.  The  sentiment  was 
unanimous  that  milk  which  will  satisfy  the  sanitary 
inspectors  cannot  be  made  at  present  prices  and 
pay  farm  owners  hired  man’s  wages!  The  farmers 
who  testified  were  questioned  by  skilled  lawyers 
and  by  other  farmers,  and  this  only  made  the  truth 
more  clear.  Such  testimony  cannot  fail  to  impress 
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the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce — and  that  is  an 
organization  which  means  something — not  a  per¬ 
functory  company  as  some  “Chambers”  are.  We 
think  it  will  lead  to  an  adjustment  and  increase  of 
milk  prices.  This  farmer’s  campaign  for  a  fairer 
share  of  the  dollar  has  now  reached  its 
second  stage.  The  first  was  agitation.  This  meant 
persistent  statement  that  the  farmer  receives 
only  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  At  first 
this  was  laughed  at  or  ignored.  We  kept  at 
it  until,  one  by  one,  the  “thinkers”  took  up  the 
question  and  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  could 
not  possibly  disprove  the  statement.  For  years  they 
had  overlooked  the  great,  vital  pi’oblem  of  Ameri¬ 
can  national  life.  That  was  the  first  stage  of  the 
great  campaign.  Now  comes  proof  and  readjust¬ 
ment.  But  for  the  old  35-cent-dollar  campaign  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  never  would  have 
gone  to  these  dairymen  for  facts,  nor  would  New 
York  have  ever  organized  the  Food  and  Markets 
Commission  or  the  Land  Bank.  And  this  second 
stage  of  the  battle  requires  more  than  ever  before 
concerted  action,  true  cooperative  work  and  the  true 
loyalty  of  a  strong  army. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  sends  the  following  appro¬ 
priate  verse,  which  he  dedicates  to  a  certain 
poultry  expert  who  is  working  overtime  trying 
to  get  people  to  notice  him.  We  think  these  lines 
will  fit  a  regiment  of  people  who  have  grafted  a 
grouch  upon  themselves: 

“Say,  what’s  the  use  in  taking  stock  in  all  the  things 
we  hear? 

Why  rip  the  lining  out  of  Jones  and  make  Smith  look 
so  queer? 

You  cannot  always  tell,  my  boy — pex-haps  it’s  all  a  lie — 
Just  get  around  behind  a  tree  and  watch  yourself  go  by. 

“You’ll  find  that  things  look  different;  the  crooked 
paths  are  straight; 

That  Smith  is  not  the  only  man  that  sometimes  stays 
out  late. 

Perhaps  your  own  wife’s  husband  sometimes  gets  all 
awry. 

So  get  around  behind  a  tree  and  watch  yourself  go  by.” 

THE  higher  courts  in  Maine  have  decided  that  a 
cat  is  “a  domestic  animal.”  This  decision  was 
needed  to  give  kitty  her  legal  rights.  While 
she  had  nine  lives  she  had  no  legal  standing.  In 
1 70S  Jenner,  in  Ms  essay  on  vaccination,  in  showing 
how  man  in  climbing  away  from  his  natural  place 
in  the  world  had  met  new  diseases,  said : 

The  wolf  disarmed  of  ferocity  is  now  pillowed  in  the 
lady’s  lap.  The  cat,  the  little  tiger  of  our  island,  whose 
natural  home  is  the  forest,  is  equally  domesticated  and 
caressed. 

A  man  in  Maine  owned  a  valuable  fox  terrier 
dog,  which  went  upon  a  neighbor's  property  and 
chased  a  cat.  While  it  was  doing  so  the  owner  of 
the  cat.  shot  the  dog  and  killed  it.  The  dog’s  own¬ 
er  sued  the  neighbor  for  damages  and  won  a  ver¬ 
dict  on  the  ground  that  the  cat  is  not  a  domestic 
animal  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  legal  protection. 
Under  such  a  ruling  we  do  not  see  that  a  cat  would 
have  any  more  public  rights  than  a  squirrel  or  rab¬ 
bit;  not  as  much,  since  the  law  pi’otects  game  ani¬ 
mals.  The  cat  owner  was  not  satisfied  and  appealed 
the  case — his  lawyer  making  a  long  argument  to 
show  that  the  cat  is  even  more  a  domestic  animal 
than  a  dog.  He  succeeded,  and  the  court  reversed 
the  lower  verdict — which  means  that  the  cat  owner 
was  justified  in  protecting  his  property.  He  ap¬ 
parently  had  as  much  right  to  kill  a  dog  which 
chased  his  cat  as  he  would  have  in  the  case  of 
dogs  found  worrying  sheep.  We  find  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  regard  all  cats  as  nuisances  and  kill  or  attack 
them  whenever  they  can.  Under  this  decision  they 
would  have  no  more  legal  right  to  do  this  than  they 
would  have  to  shoot  a  farmer’s  sheep  or  cow  or 
hog.  The  cat  now  has  nine  lives  and  a  legal  stand¬ 
ing  for  each  one! 


BREVITIES. 

Why,  yes,  when  people  get  too  rank  they  should  be 
filed  down. 

Plenty  to  eat,  a  bed  of  chaff,  sunshine  make  the 
calf  to  laugh. 

We  prefer  a  quick-acting  finely  ground  lime  if  we 
are  to  use  lime  at  all. 

We  believe  it  will  pay  to  sprout  oats  for  the  family 
cow  as  well  as  for  hens. 

The  latest  is  a  six-weeks  course  or  school  for  janitors 
at  the  Wisconsin  University. 

Our  modern  Winters  are  variable.  Better  make  sure 
of  your  ice  while  it  is  here. 

The  hen  enjoys  hc-r  bit  of  green  food  as  well  as  you 
enjoy  canned  fruit  or  lettuce. 

Free  speech  is  all  right,  but  there  are  times  when 
a  bridle  on  the  tongue  beats  it. 

Astonishing  how  far  some  folks  will  walk,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  themselves  talk. 

Nothing  finer  than  “the  awakening  of  a  country 
community.”  Cannot  you  be  the  awakener? 

Just  take  this  bit  of  wisdom  and  let  it  sink  in  deep. 
The  useful  man  is  one  of  two — he’s  busy  or  asleep. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  BUYING  “OLEO.” 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  your  article,  on  page  1444, 
concerning  the  storekeeper,  the  man  who  makes  his 
living  milking  cows  and  the  oleo  question.  Give  us 
the  other  man’s  side,  the  man  who  works  for  $1.75 
per  day,  pays  $10  or  $12  a  month  house  rent,  and  has 
a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  to  feed  and  clothe. 
What  does  he  think  of  an  agreement  between  two  fel¬ 
low  worms  that  forces  him  to  pay  40  cents  per  pound 
for  butter  when  he  can  get  a  very  good  substitute  for 
half  that  amount?  Wouldn’t  he  be  justified  in  object¬ 
ing  to  be  the  goat  and  in  taking  his  custom  elsewhere? 

G.  S.  w. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
on  page  1444,  that  the  dairymen  should  refuse  to  trade 
with  the  country  grocer  unless  he  cut  out  the  oleo 
trade.  In  a  good  many  sections  of  the  Eastern  States, 
dairy  farming  is  the  main  industry.  In  fact,  the  very 
nature  of  the  land  seems  to  make  it  imperative  that  the 
dairy  cow  should  be  the  chief  source  of  a  livelihood 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  sections.  Many  of  these 
now  prosperous  sections  would  soon  become  like  the 
poor  mountain  districts  of  the  South  were  it  not  for  the 
dairy  industry.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  not  only  the 
farmer  himself,  but  the  whole  community  would  suffer 
if  the  dairy  cow  should  lose  her  supremacy.  A  me¬ 
chanic  may  say  that  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
dairying,  and  that  it  is  none  of  his  business  if  the  dairy' 
cow  is  driven  out  of  business ;  but  the  man  must  be 
short-sighted  indeed  who  cannot  see  that,  no  matter 
what  particular  line  of  work  he  is  engaged  in,  he  would 
suffer  at  least  indirectly  if  the  chief  industry  of  the 
community  is  hampered. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  working  man  should  not 
“go  elsewhere”  for  his  oleo  if  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise.  Of  course  the  country  grocer 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  trade  of  all  those  connected 
with  dairying  in  a  dairy  community  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  pittance  that  the  few  who  should  chance  to  be 
unconnected  with  the  industry  might  spend  for  oleo. 
And  also  I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  butter 
makers  of  these  sections  to  use  a  little  discretion  in  the 
matter  themselves.  For  instance,  I  had  occasion  to 
hire  a  man  from  the  nearby  village,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  it  came  out  that  this  man  was  using 
oleo  on  his  table  at  home. 

“Now  John,”  I  said,  “I  don’t  like  to  have  men  who 
work  for  me  eat  oleomargarine.” 

‘*Oh,  but  I  have  to  eat  it.  I  can’t  afford  to  buy 
butter  while  I  am  only  getting  the  small  wages  that 
you  pay  me.” 

“How  much  do  you  pay  for  oleo?” 

“Twenty-five  cents  a  pound.” 

“Very  well,  I  will  sell  you  butter  for  25  cents  as 
long  as  you  work  he  >,  for  none  of  the  money  that  my 
cows  produce  shall  go  towards  helping  to  build  up  the 
oleomargarine  business  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.” 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


CLIMATIC  RANGE  SHOULD  BE  STATED 
BY  WRITERS. 

NE  of  the  most  common  errors  of  writers  in  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  is  to  offer  their  advice  or  recom¬ 
mendations  without  climatic  limitations.  Editors, 
too,  are  very  apt  to  base  their  writings  on  experience 
obtained  within  limited  areas.  Even  general  principles 
of  soil  management  may  be  modified  by  short  seasons 
or  economic  conditions.  Before  coming  into  the  clay 
country  of  the  North  I  had  repeatedly  read  in  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  and  even  in  some  supposedly  reliable 
books,  that  soils  should  never  be  left  exposed  through 
the  Winter,  and  that  Fall  plowing  was  bad,  because  it 
leaves  the  soil  in  an  exposed  condition,  resulting  in  a 
great  waste  of  plant  food.  While  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  doubtless  hold  on  sandy  loam  soils,  and  es¬ 
pecially  where  such  soils  are  exposed  and  not  frozen 
for  many  months  in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  they  will  not 
apply  on  clay  lands  and  on  soils  that  are  commonly 
frozen  and  covered  with  snow  from  November  till  April. 
The  tilth  of  clay  soils  is  very  much  improved  by  leav¬ 
ing  them  exposed  to  freezing  and  thawing  without  the 
turf  covering.  It  is  often  impossible  to  plow  and 
prepare  such  soils  for  seeding  in  the  Spring.  Further¬ 
more,  in  our  short  north  country  seasons  it  is  im¬ 
portant  from  economic  reasons  to  get  our  plowing 
done  in  the  Fall  when  labor  conditions  do  not  crowd. 

Many  writers  are  recommending  the  growing  of 
Hairy  vetch  as  a  cover  crop  and  green  manure,  but 
in  nearly  every  instance  that  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion,  the  writer  advises  August  and  September  seeding. 
But  in  Northern  New  York  the  Spring  seeding  of 
Hairy  vetch  is  proving  valuable,  while  the  late  August 
or  September  seeding  is  uncertain  because  the  crop 
does  not  get  sufficient  growth  in  one  short  Fall  season 
to  prevent  winter-killing.  Grown  with  oats,  howevei’, 
if  wanted  for  plowing  down  the  next  Fall,  we  get  a 
heavy  growth  by  the  latter  part  of  October.  If  the 
crop  is  to  be  carried  over  Winter  and  the  usual  grass 
and  clover  seeding  is  made  with  the  oats,  the  vetch 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  first  year’s  hay  crop. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  a  writer  from  Northern  New 
York  recommended  the  growing  of  Soy  beans  with  corn 
as  a  mixed  silage  crop,  basing  his  advice  on  practice 
in  this  section.  In  an  editorial  note  the  writer’s  recom¬ 
mendations  were  questioned,  and  the  editor  said  he  had 
many  letters  from  farmers  advising  the  growing  of 
Soy  beans  for  hay,  but  they  preferred  using  the  corn 
as  silage  by  itself.  The  editor,  no  doubt,  failed  to 
consider  that  under  Northern  New  York  conditions  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  make  hay  of  Soy 
beans  in  the  month  of  September-,  especially  of  the  large 
growing  kinds  that  we  do  find  make  a  heavy  growth  as 


silage.  Over  much  of  Northern  and  Western  New 
York,  Soy  beans  as  a  silage  crop,  mixed  with  corn,  are 
proving  valuable,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  Soy  beans  being  grown  and  cured  as  hay  with¬ 
in  the  same  territory. 

Another  practice  that  is  recommended  without  limi¬ 
tations  by  some  writers,  is  the  seeding  of  grass  lands 
in  the  Fall  without  a  protecting  crop.  If  this  were 
done  over  much  of  the  North,  the  clover  seeding  would 
be  wasted,  but  when  grass  and  clover  is  seeded  with 
Spring  wheat,  barley  or  oats,  it  rarely  fails.  The 
moral,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  writers  should  give  cli¬ 
matic  range  in  all  their  recommendations. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  ciias.  s.  piielps. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  excellent  advice.  Mr.  Phelps  will 
see  that  in  printing  the  note  about  Soy  beans  we  fol¬ 
lowed  his  own  suggestions.  For,  if  method,  suitable 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  do  not  always  apply  for 
the  north  country  the  reverse  is  also  true.  While  it 
may  be  best  to  grow  corn  and  Soy  beans  together  in 
Northern  New  York  there  is  a  growing  conviction  with 
farmers  to  the  South  that  they  are  better  separated — • 
one  in  the  silo,  the  other  dried  as  hay. 

ROOT  CROPS  IN  FARMING. 

N  England  the  root  crop  has  long  been  the  foxinda- 
tion  of  agriculture.  Turnips,  beets  and  cari'ots 
very  largely  take  the  place  of  our  silage  crops, 
as  the  corn  plant  does  not  do  well  in  England.  The 
humble  turnip  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  English  farming — without  it  the  English 
people  could  not  have  supplied  themselves  with  food 
through  their  long  wai’s.  No  wonder  some  of  the 
old-time  farmers  had  sti’ange  turnip  notion^.  In 
1G94  a  prominent  agricultural  writer  said : 

“Some  in  Essex  have  their  fallow  after  tur¬ 
nips,  which  feed  their  sheep  in  Winter,  by  means 
of  which  their  turnips  are  scooped  and  so  made 
capable  to  hold  dews  and  rain  water,  which,  by  cor¬ 
rupting,  imbibes  the  nitre  from  the  air,  and  when  the 
shell  breaks  it  runs  about  and  fertilizes.” 

Those  were  the  good  old  days — not  entirely  passed 
away — when  farmers  judged  the  value  of  a  manure 
by  its  smell.  That  was  one  reason  why  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  turnips,  and  that  belief  has  been  justified. 
The  turnips  not  only  saved  English  fanning,  but  it 
developed  the  fertilizer  industry.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  practice  to  use  neai’ly  all  the  manure  on  the 
root  crop.  Then  it  was  found  that  supei’pliosphates 
or  what  we  call  acid  phosphate  or  bone  were  what 
the  turnip  specially  needed.  This  led  to  substitut¬ 
ing  the  chemicals  for  manure  on  this  crop.  The  ma- 
nure  could  be  put  on  other  ci’ops  and  the  fertilizer 
business  developed  as  a  substitute  for  manure.  In 
this  country  most  farmers  think  they  have  but  little 
use  for  root  crops.  Corn  gives  them  a  silo  full  of 
succulent  matter  and  the  present  craze  is  for  Al¬ 
falfa.  Thus  we  are  likely  to  overlook  such  humble 
friends  as  rye  and  turnips.  For  manurial  crops  on 
poor  soil  this  combination  often  makes  a  remarkable 
showing.  We  feel  confident  that  turnips  have  the 
ability  to  use  forms  of  potash  which  would  not  be 
available  to  corn  or  other  crops.  Thus  when  the 
turnips  are  plowed  under  the  results  are  far  better 
than  any  analysis  would  indicate.  As  turnip  seed 
sprouted  into  a  new  English  farming  it  will  help  us 
in  America. 


STARTING  A  CHEESE  FACTORY. 

WE  have  an  ideal  location  here  for  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory,  as  it  is  a  central  point  and  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  The  farmers  are  very  anxious  to  have  one 
established,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  the  initia¬ 
tive  or  ability  to  put  it  through.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  building  a  cooperative  factory  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  would  be  successful.  What  we  desire  most  is 
some  man  with  experience  and  money  to  build  and 
operate  it  himself.  We  will  give  ground,  furnish  ma¬ 
terials,  lumber,  etc.,  at  cost  prices.  We  will  endeavor 
to  raise  a  small  purse  also.  If  we  are  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  such  a  man,  we  might  erect  the  building  and 
lease  it  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  right  sort  of  cheese 
maker.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  cows  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment  for  same? 
Wheeler,  N.  Y.  b.  c.  W. 

Your  best  plan  is  to  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  You  can  obtain  plans 
for  a  cooperative  society  and  if  you  desire  it,  workers 
will  be  sent  to  help  you  organize  and  get  the  company 
started.  Also  correspond  with  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture  at  Cornell  University ;  they  may  be  able  to  locate 
the  proper  man  for  you.  At  any  rate  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  people  know  what  you  want,  as  this  is 
a  form  of  advertising  for  your  purpose.  Very  likely 
you  are  right  in  your  ideas  of  a  cooperative  factory, 
unless  there  are  three  or  four  strong  and  capable  men 
in  the  community  who  are  willing  to  do  most  of  the 
work,  and  honest  and  patriotic  enough  to  do  this  work 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  Many  so-called  co- 
opei’ative  schemes  have  been  started.  In  theory  they 
ought  to  have  done  well ;  in  practice  however,  most  of 
the  members  stand  back  and  let  a  few  of  the  stronger 
men  run  things.  In  many  cases  this  finally  changes  the 
whole  character  of  the  enterprise.  Human  natui'c  is 
vei-y  sti'ong,  and  a  few  workers  often  begin  to  think 
that  as  they  do  the  work,  they  ought  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  so  finally,  instead  of  being  a  cooperative  in¬ 
terprise,  it  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  a  smaller  minority. 
Probably  your  people  would  have  to  put  up  your  build¬ 


ing  and  lease  it  to  a  responsible  cheese  maker,  and  he 
ought  to  be  a  man,  who  not  only  knows  how  to  make 
cheese,  but  also  knows  how  to  sell  it.  It  will  cost  from 
$600  up  to  equip  a  factory  for  making  cheese.  In 
some  cases  it  pays  to  make  butter  along  with  the 
cheese,  and  the  equipment  for  doing  this  would  call 
for  more  capital.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  factory,  the 
local  conditions  and  the  number  of  cows  available 
would  determine  the  cost.  In  order  to  be  really  profit¬ 
able,  a  cheese  factory  ought  to  have  the  milk  from 
400  or  more  cows. 


New  York  State  News. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRAIN.— New  York’s 
agricultural  train,  which  has  been  ti'aversing  the 
Middle  West,  has  been  visited  by  more  than  15,000 
persons.  What  is  most  wonderful  is  the  fact  that 

many  of  its  visitors  were  interested,  from  the 
showing  made,  in  the  farms  of  this  State, 
and  asked  for  detailed  information  concerning 
our  farm  lands,  or  made  appointments  to  visit  and 
inspect  these  lands.  The  train  was  purposely  taken 
through  the  sections  of  the  West  where  the  farm  lands 
were  worth  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre,  and  there  the 
farmers  were  asked  to  compare  the  px-oduets  of  their 
own  farms  with  those  of  New  York  State,  farms  that 
can  be  bought  for  from  $25  to  $125  per  acre.  It  is  the 
difference  in  the  amount  invested  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  into  the  comparison,  so  that  when  the  returns 
wei’e  considered,  and  on  the  western  farms  they  are  un¬ 
deniably  large,  the  net  returns  on  amount  invested  were 
sought.  If  the  Western  farmer  is  not  making  more 
than  two  per  cent,  on  his  investment  in  land  worth 
$250  an  acre,  when  New  York  State  land  will  show  as 
good  returns  from  soil  of  the  same  quality  but  costing 
half  as  much,  then  there  is  good  reason  for  making  a 
change  of  location.  It  is  said  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  real  estate  agencies  in  certain  sections 
of  the  State,  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  farm  lands 
here  since  the  train  has  been  on  its  itinerary. 


EASTERN  FRUIT  GROWERS.— On  Feb.  17  to 
19  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  will  be  held  in 
Poughkeepsie.  The  convention  will  continue  one  day 
longer  than  usual,  and  there  will  be  a  large  exhibit  of 
fruit  and  fruit-growers’  appliances.  A  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  will  be  a  feature  of  the  meeting. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  IN  LITTLE  FALLS.— 
It  is  announced  that  the  Dairymens’  league,  which  was 
organized  several  months  ago  at  Little  Falls,  will  erect 
there  a  large  milk  station  in  the  Spring,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  then  handle  their  own  product.  The  plant  will 
also  have  facilities  for  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese 
so  that  when  the  entire  product  is  not  needed  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  New  York  some  of  it  may  be  converted  into 
butter  or  cheese.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  league  to  form 
these  dairy  companies  throughout  central  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  GROWERS  TO  MEET.— The  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  will  meet  in  Ithaca  on 
Feb.  9  to  12.  Richard  Hittinger,  of  Boston,  and  Em- 
mon  Robex-ts,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  are  two  of  the 
speakers  for  the  occasion.  Other  speakers  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  from  among  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  make  out  an  interesting  program.  The  State 
Association  is  planning  to  hold  one-day  sessions  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  State,  the  first  meeting  to  be  in  Buf¬ 
falo  on  Jan.  14. 


PRISON  FARMS. — The  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  will  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  a  plan  for  State  farms  to  be  located  near 
the  various  State  prisons  to  furnish  some  of  the  food 
supplies  for  these  institutions.  All  this  garden  truck, 
he  believes,  can  be  raised  by  convict  labor,  and  save 
a  large  amount  each  year  to  the  State.  It  is  stated  that 
the  cost  of  potatoes  used  last  year  at  the  prisons 
amounted  to  $21,000.  The  Superintendent  will  also 
report  on  the  employment  of  convict  labor  on  the  high¬ 
ways  which  was  pronounced  a  complete  success. 


vicinity  it  is  said  there  have  been,  or  will  be,  25  herds 
of  cattle  slaughtered  on  account  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  In  20  herds  there  were  380  head  of  cattle,  and 
besides  thex'e  were  also  killed  61  swine  and  a  few  sheep. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  BREEDERS.— On  Jan.  5 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tompkins  County  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Ithaca.  Among  the 
speakers  are  Prof.  M.  W.  Harper,  E.  G.  Misner,  E.  S. 
Hill,  H.  E.  Babcock,  V.  B.  Blatchley,  and  Prof.  II.  II. 
Wing.  j.  w.  D. 


Hay  and  Potato  Outlook. 

OUR  entire  area  in  hay  this  year  was  49,145,000 
acres,  191,000  more  than  last  year,  and  385,000 
less  than  in  1912.  The  total  yield  approximated 
70,071,000  tons,  nearly  6,000,000  more  than  last 
year.  The  per  acre  yield  was  1.43  tons,  or  .12  ton  less 
than  in  1913. 

Throughout  the  Fall  the  New  York  market  ranged 
from  $15  to  $20  for  medium  to  good  grades,  until  ship¬ 
ments  were  quarantined  by  the  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  This  caused  a  temporary  advance  of  $2 
per  ton,  which  was  followed  by  a  decline  and  since 
then  the  market  has  settled  down  quite  closely  to  $20 
for  No.  1  and  around  $15  for  “feeding”  grades.  There 
will  probably  be  an  increase  of  one  or  two  dollars  at 
the  above  advances,  but  with  the  large  crop  on  hand  no 
great  rise  seems  likely,  unless  it  be  on  some  grades, 
which  get  scarce.  Sometimes  clover  mixed  will  run 
temporarily  short  and  make  an  abnormal  advance. 

Our  total  acreage  in  potatoes  was  3,708,000,  and  the 
yield,  approximately,  405.900,000  bushels.  The  area 
was  140,000  acres  more  than  last  yeai-,  and  the  yield 
64,000,000  bushels  larger.  The  average  price  for  the 
whole  country  is  slightly  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel, 
or  lower  than  in  1912,  when  the  crop  was  nearly  20,- 
000,000  bushels  larger. 

Reports  from  interior  points  are  that  lax-ge  quanti¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  are  being  stored,  as  the  primary  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  too  low  for  present  shipment.  On  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  storage,  both  as  to  quantity  and  time,  will 
largely  depend  next  Spring’s  prices.  This  is  a  season 
for  those  with  the  crop  still  on  hand  to  keep  in  ver” 
close  touch  with  their  natural  market,  so  as  to  take 
quick  advantage  of  any  temporai’y  advance. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

PEAQJE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

O  Lord  our  God,  Thy  mighty  hand 
Hath  made  our  country  free; 

From  all  her  broad  and  happy  land 
May  praise  arise  to  Thee. 

Fulfil  the  promise  of  her  youth, 

Her  liberty  defend; 

By  law  and  order,  love  and  truth, 
America  befriend  ! 

The  strength  of  every  State  increase 
In  Union’s  golden  chain; 

Her  thousand  cities  fill  with  peace, 

Her  million  fields  with  grain. 

The  virtues  of  her  mingled  blood 
In  one  new  people  blend; 

By  unity  and  brotherhood, 

America,  befriend  ! 

O  suffer  not  her  feet  to  stray ; 

But  guide  her  untaught  might, 

That  she  may  walk  in  peaceful  day, 

And  lead  the  world  in  light. 

Bring  down  the  proud,  lift  up  the  poor, 
Unequal  ways  amend  ; 

By  justice,  nation-wide  and  sure, 
America  befriend ! 

—Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

* 

STILL  another  good  bulletin  on  “Home 
Canning”  is  No.  12,  issued  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Truck  Experiment  Station  at  Nor¬ 
folk.  It  is  devoted  to  the  canning  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  should  be  studied  carefully 
by  farm  canners. 

* 

YEAST  dumplings  were  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  English  dessert ;  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  bread  dough  pinched  off  when  the 
bread  is  put  in  the  pans,  allowed  to  rise 
on  a  floured  board,  and  then  dropped  into 
boiling  water,  with  plenty  of  room  to 
swell ;  after  20  minutes  cooking  they 
are  served  with  syrup  and  butter.  One 
of  our  friends  tells  us  that  these  bread 
dumplings  are  nicer  than  any  others  to 
cook  with  a  stew.  They  must  be  vei’y 
small  when  made,  as  they  swell  enor¬ 
mously. 

* 

SUITCASE  sets,  seen  among  the 
Christmas  faneywork,  were  merely 
flat  envelope-shaped  pockets  of  embroid¬ 
ered  linen,  meant  to  contain  gloves,  veils, 
handkerchiefs  and  similar  small  articles. 
There  are  usually  two,  sometimes  three 
of  these  pockets  in  a  set.  The  larger 
pockets  call  for  a  piece  of  linen  14x15 
inches,  the  smaller  ones  a  piece  7*4 
inches  square.  They  are  simply  made  up 
like  a  flat  envelope  with  an  envelope  flap 
fastened  with  a  snap  fastener.  The  edge 
of  the  flap  is  buttonholed  in  scallops,  and 
there  is  a  little  embroidery  on  it,  which 
may  include  an  initial  or  monogram.  Be¬ 
low  the  flap,  on  the  front  of  the  case, 
there  may  be  a  few  dots  or  other  em¬ 
broidery.  Such  cases  are  also  made  of 
cretonne,  bound  with  tape;  they  are  a 
convenience  for  any  woman  making  oc¬ 
casional  short  journeys. 

• 

THERE  is  one  feminine  habit  that,  we 
are  told,  exasperates  a  man  more 
than  anything  else ;  it  is  the  custom  of 
listening  without  paying  attention,  and 
then  betraying  the  fact  by  making  a  re¬ 
mark  totally  foreign  to  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Thus,  while  John  talks  about 
the  President’s  foreign  policy,  Mary 
keeps  on  crocheting,  and  then  remarks : 
“Yes,  isn’t  it  interesting?  We’ll  have  to 
order  a  barrel  of  flour  xiext  week.”  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this ;  Thackeray  tells 
how  Miss  Costigan  thought  about  mak¬ 
ing  over  her  satin  gown,  and  hashing  the 
cold  mutton,  while  Arthur  Pendennis 
poured  out  his  whole  mind  in  words  of 
poetry  and  romance.  Many  very  good 
women  have  this  habit,  and  while  they 
will  work,  and  save  and  struggle  to  make 
their  homes  comfortable  in  all  material 
things,  they  will  make  no  effort  to  show 
the  mental  sympathy  that  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  home  life.  To  be  an  interesting 
talker  is  a  valuable  accomplishment,  but 
to  be  an  interested  listener  is  a  greater 
one,  and  no  one  will  appreciate  such  in¬ 
terest  more  than  those  of  our  own  house¬ 
hold. 

% 

BULLETIN  13  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Science,  University  of  Il¬ 
linois,  is  on  “Cooking  of  Carp.  Choco¬ 
late  and  Cocoa.”  We  must  admit  a  very 
low  personal  estimate  of  the  carp,  and  we 
have  quoted,  more  than  once,  the  flip¬ 
pant  advice  of  a  certain  epicure,  who  re¬ 
commended  that  the  fish  be  planked  like 
a  shad ;  then,  after  careful  cooking,  the 
consumer  should  throw  away  the  carp 


and  eat  the  plank !  However,  this  bul¬ 
letin  shows  us  that  the  carp  has  a  higher 
fuel  value  than  pork  chops  or  catfish. 
The  objections  to  it  are  due  to  its  rank 
and  muddy  flavor,  its  coarse  texture,  and 
the  many  small  bones  embedded  in  the 
flesh.  The  State  of  Illinois  produces 
more  carp  than  all  the  other  States  com¬ 
bined,  New  York  City  absorbing  most  of 
the  Illinois  stock.  As  the  result  of  ex¬ 
periment,  the  following  suggestions  are 
made  for  preparing  carp : 

1.  The  undesirable  flavor  of  carp  may 
be  overcome  by  removing  skin  and  all 
visible  fat  before  cooking. 

2.  Boiling  in  salted  water  improves 
both  flavor  and  texture  of  carp. 

3.  Boiling  in  water  acidulated  with 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  further  improves 
the  texture  of  carp. 

4.  Hence,  carp  should  be  boiled  in 
water  that  is  both  salted  and  acidulated. 

5.  If  the  fish  be  boiled,  the  unattached 
forked  bones  may  be  removed  by  making 
an  incision  the  proper  distance  from,  and 
parallel  with,  the  backbone  and  picking 
out  these  bones  one  at  a  time.  After  re¬ 
moval  of  these  forked  bones,  the  incision 
may  be  deftly  closed  before  serving. 

G.  Boiling  is  preferred  to  other  methods 
of  cooking  carp,  both  because  of  the  some¬ 
what  more  delicate  flavor  thereby  secured, 
and  because  of  the  greater  ease  in  re¬ 
moving  the  forked  bones  from  the  boiled 
fish. 

7.  Carp,  boiled  as  indicated,  may  be 
served  with  any  sauce  or  garnish  suitable 
for  boiled  fish. 

The  following  is  a  German  method  of 
cooking  carp :  The  fish  is  prepared  for 
cooking  by  removal  of  the  entrails,  but 
not  the  skin,  nor  even  the  scales.  It  is 
then  soaked  in  hot  vinegar  one-half  hour 
and  subsequently  boiled  till  the  fins  can 
be  pulled  out.  The  fish  is  then  removed 
from  the  water,  and  the  skin  taken  off  by 
gentle  scraping.  The  fish  is  seasoned 
through  being  boiled  in  salted  water,  to 
which  onion  is  added. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 


LITTLE  “slip-on”  dressing  sacques 
consist  of  a  square  of  China  silk,  or 
washable  Liberty  satin,  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle  large  enough  to  put  the  head 
through.  The  center  opening  and  the 
edges  all  around  are  bordered  with  Val¬ 
enciennes  lace.  It  is  worn  with  a  corner 
at  front  and  back,  and  over  the  arms. 

One  of  the  new  motor  veils  is  fine 
silk  gauze,  with  a  small  woven  figure 
all  over  it,  but  one  space,  large  enough 
to  cover  the  face,  is  woven  of  fine  plain 
net.  The  figured  portion,  swathed  about 
the  head  and  over  the  hair,  is  becoming, 
while  the  plain  net  over  the  face  per¬ 
mits  the  wearer  to  see  perfectly.  Fine 
knitted  veils  of  Shetland  wool  are  very 
comfortable  for  driving,  and  motoring ; 
they  are  like  the  veils  that  European 
mothers  use  to  protect  the  babies. 

Waistcoats  of  suede  leather,  with  or 
without  satin  sleeves,  buttoned  close, 
with  a  high  military  collar,  are  offered 
in  a  number  of  attractive  colors  for  wear 
under  motor  and  sport  coats.  The  little 
quilted  vests  of  Japanese  silk,  costing 
about  $1.50,  are  very  comfortable,  and 
wear  well. 

A  collar  protector  for  a  woman  in 
mourning,  to  be  worn  under  a  fur  collar, 
is  made  of  white  net  pleating  with  a 
black  picot  edge.  Two  pieces  of  the 
net  are  used,  one  turning  up  and  one 
down,  joined  along  the  center  by  a  piece 
of  half-inch  mourning  ribbon  ;  it  is  closed 
with  snap  fasteners.  The  same  idea  may 
be  developed  in  a  variety  of  styles. 

A  padded  elbow  cushion  to  rest  on  the 
telephone  stand  is  a  new  idea  that  will 
be  welcomed  by  those  whose  elbows  are 
not  well  padded  by  nature.  Its  most 
practical  covering  is  soft  leather,  but 
it  is  often  covered  with  silk  to  match  its 
surroundings. 

Military  rompers  for  boys  are  of  blue 
chambray,  with  military  collar  and  epaul¬ 
ettes  trimmed  with  red.  They  are  made 
in  sizes  three  to  six  years;  price  $1.50. 
Children’s  pajamas,  in  pink  or  blue  out¬ 
ing  flannels  figured  with  ducks,  chickens, 
children  or  animals,  cost  $1.25. 

Old-fashioned  barometers  or  weather 
gauges  made  their  appearance  in  the 
shops  at  Christmas.  They  consist  of  a 
little  wooden  cottage  with  two  front 
doors ;  when  the  weather  is  to  be  fine 
a  little  lady  appears  at  the  door,  while 
if  the  possibilities  are  for  storm  she  pops 
inside  and  a  little  man  steps  out  at  the 
other  door. 

New  evening  dresses  show  a  little 
short-waisted  bodice,  no  sleeves,  and  a 
skirt  almost  full  enough  for  crinoline. 
One  model  noted  was  of  pale  blue  taffeta ; 


the  short  little  bodice  was  of  Empire  ' 
type,  without  sleeves,  and  with  a  gath-  i 
ered  tucker  of  illusion  around  the  top.  ! 
The  full  skirt  was  in  three  tiers,  like  j 
a  double  tunic,  the  edge  of  each  tunic, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  being  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  bias  frill  iy2  inch  wide, 
gathered  down  the  middle.  Some  models 
with  their  scant  little  bodices  and  full 
skirts,  suggest  the  leading  styles  of  1820. 

Incense  burners  of  Japanese  bronze 
cost  from  $1.50  up,  the  incense  costing 
50  cents  a  package  (about  four  ounces). 
These  are  among  the  specialties  found 
at  a  famous  oriental  shop.  The  same 
shop  offers  many  delicacies  in  candies, 
crystallized  fruits,  etc ,  including  the 
famous  preserved  ginger  that  comes  in 
squatty  little  round  gray  jars  wrapped  in 
a  netting  of  bamboo  cord  ;  no  doubt  just 
like  the  ginger  jar  in  which  Mrs.  Leeks 
and  Mrs.  Aleshine  deposited  the  money 
for  their  board,  when  cast  away  on  an 
unknown  island.  Oriental  draperies  are 
another  specialty.  Japanese  chintz,  at 
50  cents  a  yard,  is  printed  in  handsome 
designs  including  metallic  effects ;  it  is 
excellent  for  cushion  covers.  Japanese 
toweling  costs  $1,  $1.20  and  $1.30  for 
a  piece  of  10  yards;  in  addition  to  the 
familiar  blue  patterns  it  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  printed  in  soft  pink  and  yellow. 

It  is  14  inches  wide,  and  may  be  used 
for  table  runners,  scarfs  and  luncheon 
sets ;  also  for  bags,  for  trimming  plain 
curtains,  and  for  a  variety  of  fancy  work. 

Although,  just  before  Christmas,  the 
more  popular  shops  in  New  Y'oik  were 
much  crowded,  there  seems  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  complaints  of  business  de¬ 
pression  were  really  well  grounded. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  foolish  extrava¬ 
gance  was  less  noticeable  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  whether  the  result  of  lack  of  money, 
an  increase  in  good  sense,  or  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  destitution  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  was  some  evidence 
of  economy  on  the  part  of  sellers  as  well 
as  buyers,  and  reports  of  employees  “laid 
off”  even  at  this  usually  busy  time. 
Florists  especially  feel  the  pinch,  for  peo¬ 
ple  stop  buying  flowers  sooner  than  any 
other  actual  superfluity. 


A  Pumpkin  Loaf. 

A  MOTHER,  81  years  of  age,  frequent¬ 
ly  recalls  a  “pumpkin  loaf”  that  her 
mother  used  to  make  during  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  regrets  not  knowing  how  to 
make  one.  She  remembers  that  aside 
from  well-cooked  pumpkin,  the  loaf  con¬ 
tained  cornmeal  and  spices,  and  was 
somewhat  sweet.  It  was  baked  and 
turned  onto  a  big  platter,  cut  in  slices 
and  eaten  with  syrup,  when  either  hot 
or  cold.  The  mother  in  question  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  and  the  present 
writer  (a  granddaughter)  entertains  the 
hope  that  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
Eastern  New  York,  or  in  New  England 
States  has  a  family  heirloom  in  the  way 
of  a  recipe  for  a  “pumpkin  loaf.” 

MEDOKA  CORBETT. 


It’s  a  “Party”  to 
the  Children — 
Cream  Tapioca 
Pudding 


Cooked 


in  a 


“Wear- Ever" 

Aluminum 
Double  Boiler 


Give  your  boys  and 
Kiris  all  the  Tapioca 
Pudding  they  want.  But  be  sure  to  cook  it  in  a 
"Wear-Ever”  Double  Boiler.  You  can  cook  the  most 
delicate  sauces  and  puddings  in  the  Double  Boiler 
without  fear  of  burning. 

“Wear-Ever”  Aluminum  Utensils  are  stamped 
from  thick,  hard  sheet  aluminum,  without  joints, 
seams  or  soldered  parts.  Cannot  rust  or  form  poison¬ 
ous  compounds  with  fruit  acids  or  foods.  Send  for 
booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen”. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-y.ver" 

Men  to  demonstrate  and  Bell  "Wear- 
Ever”  Specialties,  Only  those  who 


WANTED. 

can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.  ®3  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Send  prepaid  1-qt.  “Wear-Ever”  Stewpan.  Enclos¬ 
ed  is  20c  in  stamps— money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

Name . . . 


Address 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
n  larger  stream  you  can 
make  yonr  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Penn  &  George  Sts.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt. Gilead  Hydraulic  Pren  _ 

produoes  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  > 

a  BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes  'I 

10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple-but¬ 
ter  cookers,  vinegar  genera¬ 
tors,  filters,  etc.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  FKKSB  MFG.OO.  , 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  I 
Or  Room  119  |_.  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fueland  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  state  nnmber  of  trees  you  tap 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

“Maple”  Evaporators 

Our  “  Maple  Evaporator  Is  tho 
most  durable  and  most  economical 
on  the  market  ;  only  selected  ma¬ 
terials  being  used  in  its 
construction.  Heavy  cast- 
iron  frame,  reinforced 
sheet  steel  jacket,  extra 
heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 

Send  for  catalog  and 
price  list 

McLane  &  Schank  Hardware  Co. 

Lincsville,  Pa. 


Three  Good  Candies: 

French  Vanilla  Cream.  (Uncooked), 
— Break  into  a  bowl  the  white  of  one  or 
more  eggs  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water ;  then  stir  in  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  until  you  have  it  stiff 
enough  to  mould  into  shape  with  the 
fingers.  Flavor  with  vanilla  to  taste. 
After  it  is  formed  into  balls,  cubes  or 
lozenge  shapes  place  upon  plates  or 
waxed  paper  and  put  aside  to  dry.  This 
cream  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  French 
creams. 

Chocolate  Creams. — Take  French 
cream  and  mould  into  cone-shaped  forms 
with  the  fingers;  then  lay  the  cones  on 
waxed  paper  or  a  marble  slab  until  the 
next  day  to  harden ;  or  make  them  in  the 
morning  and  leave  until  the  afternoon. 
Melt  some  chocolate  in  a  basin  and  place 
in  another  basin  of  boiling  water.  When 
melted  and  the  creams  are  hard  enough 
to  handle  take  one  at  a  time  on  a  fork 
and  drop  into  the  melted  chocolate,  roll 
it  until  well  covered  and  then  slip  from 
the  fork  upon  waxed  paper  and  put 
aside  to  harden. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription, 
or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Subscriptions, 
or  Three  (3)  Renewal  Subscriptions 
(one  of  the  three  may  be  a  renewal 
of  your  own  subscription). 


Old-fashioned  Molasses  Candy. — Two 
cups  molasses,  one  cup  white  sugar,  but¬ 
ter  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  two  teaspoons 
vinegar.  Boil  until  candy  hardens  in 
cold  water.  When  cool  pull  until  white, 
twist  and  cut  into  small  pieces  with 
shears. 


This  “American  Maid”  non-breakable 
Rag  Doll.  It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric  face,  stuffed 
with  pure,  clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and  sanitary. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N,  Y, 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns,  alivays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size  desired. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

S513A,  Empire  coat  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and  IS  years.  Perfor¬ 
ated  for  shorter  length.  6%  yards  of 
material  27  in.  wide  5%  yards  36,  4% 


8513-A  Empire  Coat  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  16  and  18  years. 


yards  44,  three  yards  54,  four  yards  of 
fur  banding,  for  longer  coat ;  four  yards 
27  in  wide,  three  yards  36,  2 y2  yards 
44,  2%  yards  54,  for  shorter  coat,  for  16 
year  size. 

S458  Girl’s  Costume.  With  three- 
quarter  or  long  sleeves,  with  circular 
skirt  with  or  without  circular  tunic. 
Sizes  6  to  14  years.  8125,  Child’s  one- 
piece  dress.  With  high  or  square  neck, 
short  or  long  sleeves.  Sizes  6  mos.  or 
1  year  and  2  years.  8157,  Blouse  for 


misses  and  small  women.  With  long  or 
three-quarter  sleeves.  Sizes  16  and  18 
years.  8201,  Two-piece  flounced  skirt 
for  misses  and  small  women.  With  two 
circular  flounces  that  can  be  omitted  if 
plain  skirt  is  desired,  with  high  or  nat¬ 
ural  waist  line.  Sizes  16  and  18  years. 
8249,  Child’s  rompers.  With  high  or 
square  neck,  short  or  long  sleeves.  Sizes 
2  to  6  years.  8465,  Child’s  dress.  With 
long  or  short  sleeves.  Sizes  2  to  6 
years. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


A  Morning  With  Aunt  Martha. 

UNT  Martha  sat  in  an  easy  chair  in 
the  dining-room,  her  sprained  ankle 
resting  on  a  low  chair  in  front  of  her. 
She  was  cutting  sheets  of  paraffin  paper 
into  long  narrow  strips,  and  these  again 
into  pieces  about  two  inches  long. 

“What?  Going  back  to  paper  cutting 
age?”  I  asked,  as  I  found  her  employed 
thus. 

“In  a  way,”  she  replied,  “only  this  is 
for  a  purpose,  and  I  think  my  childhood 
handiwork  was  not  intended  to  be  more 
than  make  believe.  I  like  to  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  gummed  labels  on  hand,  they  are 
so  handy  to  have  for  labeling  packages, 
bottles,  fruit  jars,  etc.,  but  they  have  a 
habit  of  sticking  together  badly  in  warm 
weather,  so  I  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
separating  them  with  paraffin  paper,  and 
now  when  I  want  a  label  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  find  it  all  ready  to  use,  instead 
of  stuck  fast  to  the  one  next  to  it.” 

"Fiddlesticks!”  It  was  an  exclama¬ 
tion  from  the  kitchen.  “Well?”  Aunt 
Martha  called,  “What  is  it  now,  Tillie?” 
A  fresh-faced  maid  scarcely  more  than  a 
child  appeared  at  the  open  door  with  a 
saucepan  in  her  hand. 

“I  reckon  I  better  go  home,  Miss 
Martha,”  she  said,  “I  done  boiled  this 
frosting  for  the  chocolate  cake  too  long 
and  now  ’taint  good  for  nothing.  The 
chocolate  is  all  melted  too.  I  did  just 
like  you  told  me,”  she  hurried  on,  “I 
boiled  it  ’til  it  made  a  thread  when  you 
pulled  the  spoon  up,  but  it  clinks  in  water 
and  it’s  no  good.  I  guess  I  better  go 
home.” 

“Perhaps  we  can  fix  it  yet.”  Aunt 
Martha  spoke  reassuringly,  and  Tillie 
hastily  brought  the  offending  syrup  in 
and  held  it  before  Aunt  Martha.  “It  is 
quite  clear  yet,  I  think  we  can  have  a 
nice  frosting  if  you  will  add  the  choco¬ 
late  to  the  syrup  at  once,  and  add  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  to  the  well-beaten  whites. 
You  have  them  all  beaten,  of  course.” 
Tillie  nodded.  “Then  add  the  yolk  and 
pour  in  that  syrup  and  chocolate  in  a 
thin  stream,  beating  all  the  time  with  the 
wire  egg  beater.  Do  this  at  once  or  the 
syrup  will  be  too  cool  to  cook  the  egg.” 
Tillie  disappeared  and  soon  the  clatter  of 
the  egg-beater  proclaimed  her  prompt 
obedience. 

“What  did  she  mean  about  going 
home?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  that  is  a  little  peculiarity  of  hers. 
She  seems  to  have  a  mortal  fear  of  being 
discharged,  and  so  she  discharges  herself 
a  dozen  times  a  day.  ‘I  just  couldn’t  bear 
to  be  sent  home,’  she  reiterates  over  and 
over  and  over.” 

“Glory !  You  can’t  use  these  string 
beans,  Miss  Martha,  the  dirt  is  that  thick 
on  ’em  it  won’t  never  wash  off,  and  your 
teeth  ’ll  be  all  on  aidge,  unless  they’re 
false.”  And  Tillie  appeared  again  with 
a  look  of  trouble  on  her  face. 

Aunt  Martha  smiled,  “I  know  how  to 
remedy  that,”  she  said,  “bring  me  a 
piece  of  coarse  cloth.  Those  pieces  of  old 
gingham  in  the  bottom  drawer  are  just 
the  thing.  Now  let  me  have  the  pan  of 
beans  and  I  will  promise  you  they  will 
not  set  anybody’s  teeth  on  edge  when  I 
am  through.” 

“Shall  I  wet  the  cloth  or  will  you  want 
a  pan  of  water?”  asked  Tillie. 

“No  indeed,  don’t  wet  the  cloth,  and  I 
do  not  want  water  either,”  and  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wipe  each  bean  with  the  dry 
cloth.  “I  always  wipe  them  off  with  a 
dry  cloth  before  snapping,  or  cutting 
them.  It  is  quite  easy  to  remove  all  dust 
and  grit  in  this  way,  but  I  find  it  hard 
to  wash  beans  clean  in  water,  and  I 
find  this  way  much  quicker.”  When  that 
was  done  she  handed  the  clean  beans  back 
to  Tillie.  “It  is  late  for  these,”  she 
said,  “so  get  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the 
beans  on  the  bias  in  smaller  pieces  than 
usual,  this  way,”  and  she  illustrated  by 
cutting  a  bean  with  her  scissors.  “It  is 
strange  but  they  will  cook  in  much  less 
time  when  cut  in  that  way  than  if  cut 
straight  across  or  broken,”  she  remarked 
as  Tillie  left  the  room. 

Aunt  Martha  began  packing  away  the 
gummed  labels  in  their  little  boxes,  the 
paraffin  sheets  separating  each  one  from 
the  others,  and  I  made  a  mental  resolve 
that  my  next  leisure  half  hour  should  be 
spent  in  the  same  way. 

“Say,  Miss  Martha,”  called  Tillie  from 
the  kitchen,  “the  frosting  has  all  set  on 
the  cake  and  it  looks  lovely,  ’nd  'taint 
too  hard.  I  saved  out  some  in  the  dish  to 
see.  When  I  get  these  here  beans  on  the 


stove  I’ll  scour  your  silver  if  you’ll  tell 
me  where  to  find  the  brick.” 

“Brick  for  silver,”  I  exclaimed. 

“Thank  you  Tillie,”  said  Aunt  Martha, 
“the  silver  does  need  cleaning,  but  I  never 
use  brick  on  it.  Do  you  remember  about 
the  pan  of  sour  milk  I  had  you  set  away 
yesterday  so  that  it  would  get  more  sour? 
Of  course  you  do ;  well,  when  you  get 
ready  to  clean  the  silver  just  bring  in 
that  sour  milk  and  lay  the  spoons,  forks, 
and  knives  and  any  other  small  pieces  in 
that  for  a  half  hour,  then  wash  them  in 
clear  water,  then  in  hot  soapsuds,  and 
rinse  in  hot  water,  and  you  will  not  need 
the  brick.  The  larger  pieces,  like  the 
sugar  bowl  and  creamei’,  etc.,  I  will  clean 
with  a  prepared  cloth  which  I  have.” 

“I  believe  I  will  exchanges  places  with 
Tillie  for  a  day  or  two,”  I  said.  “I  am 
learning  a  number  of  new  wrinkles  myself 
this  morning.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
an  easy  way  to  remove  bits  of  egg  and 
other  sticky  food  from  the  tines  of  forks.” 

Aunt  Martha  looked  half  amused  and 
half  perplexed.  “I  always  use  a  soft 
brush  to  wash  my  forks  with  and  of 
course  the  bi’istles  slip  between  the  tines 
and  clean  them  easily,  and  the  sour  milk 
is  quite  sure  to  remove  stains  if  it  is  sour 
enough.  I  am  sure  I  can’t  see  what  you 
could  have  learned  this  morning,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  true  that  there  are  many 
things  which  experienced  housewives  take 
for  granted  that  everyone  knows,  which 
have  yet  to  be  learned  by  one  just  start¬ 
ing  in.”  A  crash  sounded  in  the  kitchen 
— then  a  moment  of  silence — an  instant 
of  hard  breathing — then  the  sound  of  a 
determined  tread,  and  Tillie  appeai’ed  at 
the  door  sunbonnet  in  hand. 

“I’m  goin’  home,  Miss  Martha,  I’ll  send 
Jess  Jinkins  over  her,  she  stayed  some 
places  most  six  months.  I  broke  your 
pitcher  and  I’m  goin’  home.  This  ain’t 
no  joke,”  and  she  tinned  with  a  half  sob 
and  made  for  the  outer  dooi\ 

“Tillie,  come  here.”  Aunt  Martha’s 
tone  was  stern.  Tillie  came  back  but 
she  continued  to  tie  the  strings  to  her 
bonnet.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  send  any¬ 
one  hei'e,  Tillie.  I  asked  you  to  come  and 
I  expect  you  to  stay  until  I  am  able  to 
walk  again.  If  you  wish  to  make  amends 
for  the  broken  pitcher  you  can  pay  nxe 
for  it.  What  one  was  it?” 

Tillie  began  slowly  to  untie  her  bonnet 
strings.  “It  was  that  lovely  pink  rose 
one,”  she  said. 

“Very  well,  we  will  take  10  cents  from 
your  wages  as  payment,  and  if  you  break 
other  things  you  may  pay  for  them  in 
the  same  way.” 

With  face  as  clear  as  a  day  in  June 
Tillie  l'eturned  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen. 

“It  is  right  that  she  should  pay  some¬ 
thing  for  her  carelessness,”  said  Aunt 
Martha,  but  I  will  see  that  an  equal 
amount  is  made  up  to  her  in  some  other 
way.  She  needs  the  discipline,  but  I  do 
not  need  to  profit  by  her  misfortunes. 
When  you  come  again,  I  wish  you  would 
bring  me  enough  dimity  for  a  waist  for 
her.  She  was  planning  to  get  one.”  And 
this  is  just  what  one  might  expect  Aunt 
Martha  to  do.  mautiia’s  niece. 


Tapioca  Sponge. — Heat  in  a  double 
boiler  one  pint  of  fruit  juice  and  water 
in  equal  quantities  and  stir  in  one-quar- 
ter  of  a  cup  of  tapioca.  Cook  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  till  clear;  then  add  a 
half  cup  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  cook  the  mixture  a  moment  or  two 
longer  and  then  turn  into  moulds  to 
cool.  Serve  with  a  soft  custard  made 
of  the  yolks  of  the  two  eggs  and  a  cup 
of  milk,  sweetened  and  flavored  to  taste. 

Cold  Veal  and  Ham  Pie. — This  is  a 
favorite  English  recipe :  Use  a  knuckle  of 
veal  with  about  one  pound  of  meat  on  it 
and  two  slices  of  raw  ham.  Put  all  on 
to  cook  with  one  quart  of  cold  water  and 
add  a  bay  leaf,  two  stalks  of  chopped 
celery,  six  whole  cloves  and  a  small  white 
onion.  Simmer  until  the  meat  is  very 
tender.  Remove  the  ham  and  veal,  cut 
into  even  pieces  long  and  narrow,  and  ar¬ 
range  in  alternate  layers  with  chopped 
hard  boiled  eggs  in  a  deep  baking  dish. 
Strain  the  stock  and  add  to  it  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  gelatine  that  has  been  soft¬ 
ened  in  a  little  cold  water.  Pour  this 
slowly  over  the  meat  and  eggs,  cover 
with  a  nice  pastry  crust  and  bake  until 
brown.  Set  aside  until  the  meat  sets 
firmly  in  the  jelly  and  serve  cold,  gara- 
ished  with  parsley. 


S 


UGAR 


when  ordered  with  other  groceries 

25  lbs.,  98^ 


25  lbs.  best  Granulated  Cane  Suuar  for  98c  when 
ordered  with  other  money-saving  Larkin  Groceries, 
such  as  flour,  coilee,  tea,  canned  vegetables,  dried 
vegetables,  ham,  bacon,  fish,  cereals,  crackers, 
preserved  fruits,  relishes,  confectionery;  laundry 
and  toilet  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Samples  of  our  Bargains 


I.arkin  Blend  Coffee,  3  lbs. ,  75c;  Imported  Tea,  30c  per  lb., 
Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  12Vp:  per  Country  Ocntle- 

men  Corn,  3  largo  cans,  23c  ;  Tomatoes,  3  full-size  cans,  25c  ; 
Pork  and  Beans,  15-cent  size  can  for  7)<jc;  Alaska  Salmon,  3  1-lb. 
cans,  31c  ;  Macaroni,  pound  package,  TV:, c  ;  Sweet  Home  Laun¬ 
dry  soap,  or  Maid  O’  the  Mist  Floating  Soap,  2%c  per  liar  ;  Nor¬ 
wegian  Sardines,  9c  per  can  ;  5  lbs.  liice,  2Sc  ;  Egg  Noodles, 
lb.  5c;  Peanut  Butter,  largo  Jar,  1215c;  6  lbs.  Prunes,  55c; 
Larkin  Mince  Meat,  8o  ;  1  lb.  Saleratns,  5c  ;  l  lb.  Pearl  Tapioca, 
6c  ;  l  II).  Corn  Starch,  5c  ;  Vt 
111.  Black  Pepper,  5c  ;  Large  can 
Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  19c. 

Won’t  you  take  a  pencil 
and  compare  these  prices 
with  whntyon  are  paying 
now?  And  while  you  have 
the  pencil  in  your  hand 
just  till  out  the  coupon 
below  and  send  for 

GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 

It  contains  hundreds  of 
money-saving  offers  at 
low  cash  prices;  no  pre¬ 
miums,  clubs,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  You 
save  by  buying  direct. 

Larkin  Co* 

Deot.  1734,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK 


Lptrkttt  C&+  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  Grocery  Book  No.  17.  I  want 
to  compare  its  prices  with  what  I  now  pay. 

Name . 

Address . 

. . 


Better  Light  and 
More  of  It 

Kerosene 

light  is  best  for 
young  eyes  and  old 
eyes  alike.  The 


lamp  gives  you 
kerosene  light  at 
its  best — a  steady, 
generous  glow  that 
reaches  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room. 

The  RAYO  does 
not  smoke  or 
smell.  It  is  made 
of  solid  brass, 
nickel  -  plated.  It 
is  easy  to  light, 
easy  to  clean,  easy 
to  rewick.  At 
dealers  every¬ 
where. 

ftpgigKj 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Principal  Stations 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 


ill 

1 

11 

HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
Tiie  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  IT.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BETTER  WOOL  FOR  BETTER  MARKETS. 
Rewritten  From  a  Canadian  Bulletin. 

O  not  shear  on  dirt  floor.  Do  not  tie 
with  binder  or  sisal  twine.  Do  not 
include  tags,  black  or  grey  fleeces.  Keep 
wool  free  from  chaff,  hay  and  burrs. 
Mate  only  sheep  possessing  pure  white 
wool.  In  marking  sheep,  do  not  use 
paint  or  oil  which  is  insoluble.  Wash 
wool  on  the  back  only,  and  see  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  at  shearing  time.  Dip  sheep 
twice  a  year,  once  before  entering  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  and  again  after  shearing  in 
the  Spring.  This  is  sensible  advice  from 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  shepherds  of  the  Dominion.  Shearing 
should  always  be  completed  before  hot 
weather  commences.  In  April  is  the  real 
wool  harvest  month  for  the  small  flock- 
holder,  the  early  part  of  June  for  the 


mixed  as  to  prevent  sorting.  Sorting  is 
necessary  owing  to  the  great  disparity  of 
wool  grown  on  the  animal ;  the  finest  is 
on  the  shoulder,  the  coarsest  on  the 
thighs  and  the  shortest  on  the  belly.  A 
medium  fleece  may  be  roughly  differen¬ 
tiated  into  five  classes,  back,  sides  and 
brisket,  neck,  belly,  thighs  and  bokes,  or 
short  locks  and  tags.  Grey  or  black 
fleeces  should  be  packed  by  themselves 
and  lamb  fleeces  possessing  unusual  qual¬ 
ity  and  length,  may  well  be  kept  apart 
from  the  others  and  offered  for  sale  as  a 
distinct  class.  In  packing  the  sacks 
should  be  very  closely  woven  jute,  hemp 
or  paper-lined  sacks. 

Wool  well  prepared  and  honestly  grad¬ 
ed  will  always  find  ready  market.  Co¬ 
operative  sale  of  wool,  if  graded,  will 
command  the  best  prices,  provided  a  car- 
load  of  each  grade  is  supplied.  This  will 
make  it  worth  while  for  manufacturers 
to  bid  on  it.  The  dirty  fleeces  should  be 


SHEEP  BADLY  INFECTED  WITH  TICKS.  Fig.  14. 


ranchman.  Sheep  bearing  heavy  fleeces 
will  not  fatten,  while  with  proper  care 
after  the  fleece  is  removed  they  will 
make  rapid  gains.  Some  feeders  have 
made  it  the  practice  to  shear  in  midwin¬ 
ter,  keep  their  wethers  in  a  warm  place, 
and  in  this  way  are  able  to  get  them  in 
good  condition  for  the  Easter  market. 

In  shearing  the  fleece  should  be  kept 
as  clean  as  possible.  Dung  locks  and 
tags  must  not  be  included.  The  fleece 
should  be  rolled  up  from  tail  to  neck 
with  bright  surface  outward.  If  the  wool 
is  long  a  portion  of  the  neck  piece  may 
be  twisted  tightly  to  form  a  rope  for  ty¬ 
ing  the  fleece.  In  tying  with  twine,  sisal 
or  binder  twine,  will  unravel  and  in 
combing  fleece  will  appear  in  the  top. 
This  fiber  finds  its  way  to  the  looms  and 
makes  the  cloth  defective.  Wool  should 
be  kept  absolutely  dry  from  the  time  it  is 
clipped.  Sheep  should  not  be  shorn  while 
wet.  It  is  neither  shrewd  nor  honor¬ 
able  to  sell  damp  wool.  The  dealer  will 
recognize  the  presence  of  moisture  and 
deduct  sufficiently  to  safeguard  his  own 
interests.  Damp  wool  will  assume  a  per¬ 
manent  yellowish  stain,  which  limits  its 
use  to  dark-colored  fabrics.  Mildew  may 
also  attack  it  while  in  storage. 

One  of  the  worst  defects  in  wools  ob¬ 
tained  from  sheep  raised  on  small  farms 
is  the  dirty  condition.  It  is  partly  due  to 
presence  of  excessive  quantities  of  straw 
and  chaff.  If  straw  and  chaff  is  to  be 
found  about  the  neck  and  belly,  the  dam¬ 
age  is  not  so  great,  and  this  part  can  be 
removed  from  the  rest  of  the  fleece  and 
used  separately.  Chaff  is  frequently  found 
all  through  the  fleece,  and  this  condition 
constitutes  most  undesirable  wool.  Scour¬ 
ing  will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  The 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  immerse  the 
wool  in  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterward  dry  it  at  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  animal  fibers  may  be  but 
little  affected  by  the  process,  but  the 
vegetable  matter  is  completely  destroyed. 
The  preparation  of  a  clean  article  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  the  sheep  raisers  expect  good 
price  for  their  product.  The  more  dirt 
there  is  in  a  fleece  the  higher  will  be  the 
shrinkage,  as  wool  is  bought  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  on  the  basis  of  the  cleaned  or 
scoured  pound. 

Paint  locks  should  be  removed  from 
the  fleece,  as  scouring  will  not  remove 
them  unless  it  is  a  special  brandiig  prep¬ 
aration  which  washes.  There  is  compar¬ 
atively  no  market  for  tub-washed  wool. 
If  washing  is  done  it  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  on  the  sheep’s  back.  Tub-wash¬ 
ing  causes  a  shrinkage  from  35  to  45  per 
cent.,  and  parts  of  the  fleece  are  so  badly 


classified  as  “Rejected.”  The  grading 
should  be  in  as  many  divisions  as  there 
are  pronounced  differences  in  the  wool. 
Again  place  great  stress  on  cleanliness. 
Dead  ticks  are  objectionable ;  dip  the 
flock  semi-annually. 

Feed  the  sheep  well  and  regularly. 
Sheep  poorly  fed  will  possess  a  harsh 
fleece  lacking  in  oil  and  frequently  with 
feeble  or  weak  fiber.  This  will  consti¬ 
tute  undesirable  wool.  Where  sheep  are 
starved  for  a  period  the  effects  will  be 
shown  in  the  wool  by  a  weak  section, 
which  will  break  readily,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  cannot  be  used  sat’sfactorily  for  comb¬ 
ing  or  worsted  purposes. 


“I  like  this  quaint  little  mountain  vil¬ 
lage  of  yours,  waiter.  I  suppose  I  can 
get  plenty  of  oxygen  here.”  “No,  sir ; 
we’ve  got  local  option.” — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 
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Ufa  Made  of  Limvax  Blocks 

It  keeps  my  cows  and  horses  free  from  all  the 
diseases  and  discomforts  duo  to  cold,  hard,  slippery 
concrete  and  unsanitary  plank  floors.  It  is  forever 
guaranteed  agai r.st  rot  and  decay,  chipping  or  scal¬ 
ing;  slivering,  splintering  or  disintegrating.  It  is 
sanitary,  warm,  restful,  economical — warranted  to 
outlast  the  building. 

LinwXjT 

BARN  FLOORINCj^^ 

Is  made  of  antiseptically  treated  hard  wood — so 
tough  and  fine-grained  that  it  will  last  practically 
forever.  It  is  moisture  and  germ  proofed  and  no 
germ  can  live  near  it.  It  disinfects. 

Our  Free  Booklet  explains  how  any  farm 
—  hand  can 

easily  lay  this  floor,  and  tells 
other  facts.  Write  for  it 
today. 

Linwax  Manufacturing  Co. 

1.1800  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Prosperous  Farmer 
Is  the  Wise  Feeder 

And  wise  feeding  now-a-days  means  constant  crowding.  You 
must  keep  your  stock  in  condition  with  keen  appetites  for  every 
meal.  Make  Xtra-Vim  Feed  a  part  of  the  daily  ration  and  it  will 
turn  the  trick  for  you  and  will  keep  the  stock  free  from  digestive 
and  intestinal  troubles. 

Xtra-Vim  Feed  is  a  concentrated  pure  Porto  Rican  Cane  Molasses 
in  dry  form.  To  it  is  added  a  small  percentage  of  Sphagnum 
Moss,  which  is  a  fine  digestive  agent  and  improves  the  effect 
of  the  total  ration. 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

is  a  100#  value  food.  Contains  no  cheap  non-nutrient  fillers,  is  not  only 
highly  palatable  and  nutritious  itself,  but  renders  other  foods  more  palat¬ 
able  and  more  easily  digested.  It  replaces  pound  for  pound  of  more  ex¬ 
pensive  grains  selling  at  war  prices  and  causes  a  general  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  animal. 

Xtra-Vim  is  dry  to  the  touch  and  is  put  up  in  100-pound  bags.  No  freight 
"1  barrels,  no  leakage,  no  loss  from  sticking.  — -r 


Write  lor  Literature  and  Prices 


If  Xtra-Vim  is  not  for  sale  at  your  feed  store,  get  our 
Free  Book  and  prices. 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO. 

30  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Don’t  Sell  the 
Young  Calf 


fill 

Raise  ft 
Without  Milk 


Tberc’8  big  money  and  little 
trouble  for  you  in  raising your 
calf  the  Blatchford  way. 

’You  can  save  all  the  milk  of  the  cow 
for  market.  As  soon  as  the  mother  cow’s 
milk  is  ready  to  sell,  the  calf  is  ready  for 


Blatchford  *s  Calf  Meal 

—For  over  a  century  the  Recognized  Milk 
Food  for  Calves,  at  One-Fourth  the  Cost  of  Milk 

Composed  of  eleven  different  ingredients  care¬ 
fully  apportioned  and  thoroughly  cooked,  producirg 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  for  the  young  calf. 

Successfully  used  on  thousands  of  American 
farms  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  Only  Milk  Equal  Made  In  an  Exclusive  Call 

Meal  Factory.  Unlike  any  ot  the  So-Called 

,Call  Meals  Made  of  Raw  Cereal  By-Products. 

Blatchford’a  Pig  Meal  Insurea  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs.  Write  us  about  it. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Rook  on  "How  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

Blatchford’*  Calf  Meal  Factory 
9  Madison  Street  <D  Waukegan,  III. 


CURES SCOURS 


Lose  no  more  calves  or  other  animals  from  Scours.  This 
remedy  has  been  tried  and  proven  and  will  not  fail.  Ab¬ 
solute,  unqualified  guaranteo  to  euro  or  money  back. 

Payne’s  Scours  Special 

should  bo  always  on  hand.  Send  fl  now,  today, 
and  get  full  bottle  prepaid,  for  calves;  colts,  cows, 
horses,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry.  Booklet, “Scoura 
In  Cattle, ”  sont  free.  |  i//n 

Road  This  i  “This  Spring  my  dairy  of  15  was 
■fleeted  with  scoui-s.  1  tried  several  reme¬ 
dies  without  results.  Two  two-year  old  heifers 
were  so  bad  they  had  to  be  lifted.  Two  doses 
of  Scours  Special  brought  every  animal 
around  and  tliev  are  in  splendid  shape 
today.”— s.  G.  McMJGHEV.  Spragneville.  N.  V. 

THE  CALF  SAVER  CORPORATION 
Granite  Street  Gonveraeur,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  licKtaterud) 

BOOK  FREE 

You  face  no 

lingering,  discouraging  case 
of  lameness  today  that  we 
have  not  met  and  CURED. 

C.  H.  DRUM,  Prop.,  River<ide 
Farm,  Constable,  N.  Y.,  writes;-!  cured  a  bad 
■weeney  on  a  mare.  People  told  me  to  trade, 
she  was  only  a  plug.  I  used  Savc-The-Horse. 
and  you  can’t  tell  which  side  it  was  on. 

J.  C.  FENLEY,  St.  Mathews,  Ky.,  writes;— I  purchased 

first  bottle  Save-Tlie-Horse  9  years  ago,  and  cured 
a  bad  bone  spavin  on  a  western  mare.  I  pur¬ 
chased  another  last  Spring,  and  cured  another 
spavin  on  mule. 

No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair.  A  Signed  Contract 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails. 

Send  for  our  96  page  “Save-The-Horse  BOOK” 
It  is  the  Quint-Essence  and  last  word  of  up-to- 
date  treatment  of  Ringbone  Thoropin  —  SPAVIN 
—and  ALL — Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle,  Ploof  and 
Tendon  disease— Tells  I!ow  to  Test  for  Spavin; 
how  to  locate  and  treat  58  forms  of  LAMENESS — 
Illustrated.  OurCharges  for  treatment  are  Moder¬ 
ate.  But  write,  describe  your  case  and  we  will 
send  our  BOOK — Sample  Contract  and  Advice 
— ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers). 
Address : 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drupgliti  Everywhere  sell  Suve-The*llor»o  with  tO.NTKAUT, 
or  tent  by  us  Expreis  Prepaid. 

"  MINERAL'S 

HEAVE  years 

COMPOUND 


MOLASSES  SAVES  GRAIN 


WATTLES  &  CO. 


_  LOW  PRICES 
Box  15  Litchfield.  Mich. 


MOLASSES 


— For  Stock.  For  Prices 
Writ©  THE  MOORE 
BROS.,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini¬ 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painfi-1  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  KuUNG,  P,  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas** 

,,P  ROHETtTSOS’S  OITATH 
i  f  RANGING  STANCHIONS 

I  U1  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YKAHS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  bent  of  satiH- 
fact;on  in  every  way,”  writea 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

I  Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  KOKKKTSON 
Vfauh.  St.,  Foreatville,  Conn. 


Booklet  Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Px 


CCOK  YOUR  FF.ED  and  SAV 
'  Half  the  Cost— .with.  1  he  ' 

PROFIT  FARM  B0ILE 


With  Bumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloinone  minute.  'Ihesimpleat 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 


for  particulars  and  ask  forcircular  J 
B.  ii.  isperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III, 


Klins 

flame  Fastener 

Kling  Home  Fasteners  save  money,  time, 
trouble  and  soreshoulders.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed  or  money  back.  Send  your  dealer's 
nameand50cand  we  will  send  a  pair  postpaid. 

The  National  Safety  Snap  Co. 

Dept.  88  Wilmington,  0. 


SfAltfCtUON 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexiule.  Our 
full  lino  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed. 

PPPP  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  do- 

x  IvLL  seribesour  complete  lino  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Writo  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  GO  Salem,  Ohio 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

T.nw  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50  pa 
||  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1.50  =1 

If  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50  =| 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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APPLE  POMACE  FOR  COWS. 

DO  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  feeding  apple  po¬ 
mace,  the  by-product  of  a  cider-mill  1 
Vlso  can  you  tell  me  if  it  could  be  used 
in  any  way  in  a  silo  either  exclusively 
or  mixed  with  hay  or  straw?  I  would 
like  to  fill  a  silo  with  this  material  if  it 
would  be  practical.  E.  L.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  good  feed,  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  are  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  almost  every  year,  because 
of  the  general  opinion  that  apple  pomace 
is  not  fit  to  feed  to  a  cow.  Right  now, 
with  the  biggest  piles  of  apple  pomace 
ever  known,  lying  around  many  mills, 
where  apples  were  plentiful  this  year, 
there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  winter¬ 
ing  a  few  cows  on  dry  feed,  at  a  loss, 
who  could  save  feed  and  make  money  by 
using  some  of  this  waste,  but  they  would 
probably  laugh  at  the  idea  if  you  told 
them  so.  I  know  something  about  this 
side  of  it,  for  I  have  had  men  come  to 
me  as  a  friend,  thinking  they  were  doing 
me  a  kindness,  questioning  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  feeding  apple  pomace  to  dairy 
cows.  One  man  even  said  he  thought 
that  feeding  apple  pomace  was  the  cause 
of  contagious  abortion  or  tuberculosis, 

I  forget  which,  but  it  does  not  matter 
much,  and  do  not  think  he  was  alone  in 
the  opinion.  Our  feeding  apple  pomace 
was  a  joke  among  many  farmers  here 
for  some  years,  and  when  we  finally  did 
have  trouble  from  feeding  apple  pcelinc/s 
(not  apple  pomace)  from  canning  fac¬ 
tory,  some  of  them  really  enjoyed  it,  as 
we  had  good  reason  to  know. 

No  silo  is  needed  to  store  apple  pom¬ 
ace.  If  it  can  be  kept  under  cover,  or 
where  it  will  not  freeze  after  the  pile 
loses  its  heat,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
handle  and  feed.  It  will  be  found  lying 
around  near  the  cider  mills  wherever  it 
is  handy  to  dump  it,  and  if  the  pile  is 
fairly  compact,  but  little  of  it  may  yet  be 
frozen,  as  a  large  pile  will  hold  the  heat 
for  a  long  time.  As  far  as  we  have 
found,  it  does  not  matter  how  many 
times  it  freezes  and  thaws,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  make  much  difference  how  old  it 
is.  We  have  fed  pomace  from  piles  we 
understood  had  been  made  some  years 
before,  and  had  been  left  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  old  pomace  was  not 
so  bright,  but  there  was  no  kick  coming 
from  the  cows,  and  that  is  the  test. 

A  silo  would  be  a  convenient  place  to 
feed  them,  but  it  would  not  always  be  an 
easy  place  to  get  the  pomace  into,  and 
is  entirely  unnecessary.  If  one  has 
enough  to  last  into  warm  weather,  some 
of  the  outside  will  mold  and  discolor,  so 
that  for  late  feeding,  it  would  be  better 
to  be  in  a  compact  pile,  and  then  only  a 
thin  layer  of  the  outside  need  be  lost. 
Pomace  is  much  nicer  to  handle,  if  hauled 
when  freshly  made,  before  soaked  with 
rain,  and  when  stored  then  in  a  good 
pile,  will  hold  heat,  and  be  much  nicer 
to  feed  in  cold  weather. 

We  have  fed  hundreds  of  tons  of  apple 
pomace,  getting  it  by  the  carload,  after 
nearby  supply  was  cleaned  up,  and  this 
was  during  years  we  were  furnishing 
both  cream  and  butter  to  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  trade,  and  never  had  any  trouble 
from  feeding  it,  excepting  to  get  enough 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  where  we  first 
heard  about  feeding  apple  pomace,  but 
probably  saw  it  mentioned  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  well  remember  the  first  time 
we  tried  it,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  we 
watched  the  effects  of  feeding  one  buck¬ 
etful,  divided  among  about  10  cows.  Then 
when  that  much  seemed  safe,  the  quan¬ 
tity  was  gradually  increased  until  more 
than  that  much  was  fed  to  each  one  at 
a  feed.  We  had  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  milk  increase  beyond  all 
expectations ;  and  those  were  days  when 
the  increase  meant  much  to  us.  We  have 
never  gone  back  on  our  old  friend  “apple 
pomace.”  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
ever  could  have  pulled  through  those 
years  of  awful  strain,  but  for  the  help 
of  this  good,  cheap  feed. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  bad  results 
would  follow  the  feeding  of  apple  po¬ 
mace  with  moderate  quantities  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  but  we  did  have  trouble 
feeding  cotton-seed  meal  with  apple  peel¬ 
ings  and  cores  from  canning  factory. 
These  were  placed,  while  fresh,  in  a  com¬ 
pact  pile,  and  when  fed  later,  were  very 
much  sourer  than  apple  pomace  stored 
in  same  way,  and  had  a  very  sharp,  bit¬ 
ing  acid  taste.  We  were  feeding  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  in  the  grain  ration  when  we 
started  to  feed  these  peelings  and  we  will 


not  soon  forget  the  trouble  it  made  us, 
before  we  found  out  what  caused  it.  It 
brought  out  the  taste  of  the  cotton-seed 
in  a  very  undesirably  prominent  way. 
When  the  apple  peelings  and  cores  are 
run  through  the  cider  mill,  and  extra 
juice  pressed  out,  it  leaves  them  in  same 
condition  as  the  pomace.  We  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  we  could  get.  If 
supply  was  limited,  a  small  amount  was 
a  great  help,  and  if  we  had  plenty,  fed  all 
they  would  clean  up  promptly.  At  one 
time  when  we  had  only  a  few  cows  and 
only  four  milking,  not  all  fresh,  we  sold 
45  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  besides 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  for  family  of 
five,  and  all  we  fed  was  oat  straw,  apple 
pomace  and  grain  to  balance.  I.  C.  R. 


Southern  Live  Stock  Coming. 

WHILE  Mobile  County  is  a  blank 
space  in  statistics  showing  cotton 
production  in  Alabama,  still  we  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  it.  The  merchants  here, 
or  some  of  them,  have  turned  loose  the 
coin  and  purchased  six  high-grade  breed¬ 
ing  bulls,  and  will  place  them  at  points 
in  the  county  for  use  of  farmers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  stock,  but  there  is  a  string 
to  it ;  where  a  bull  is  placed  a  bath-tub 
must  be  provided  for  him,  or  in  plain 
United  States  dipping  vats;  he  can  serve 
no  cow  not  dipped  and  tick  free.  I  hear 
some  vats  have  been  built  and  others  are 
to  be  built  as  soon  as  possible.  A  com¬ 
pany  has  recently  purchased  an  8,000- 
acre  tract,  known  as  the  Dicken  Planta¬ 
tion,  and  propose  to  put  in  something 
like  GOO  good  stock  brood  sows.  It  is  13 
miles  from  town.  Most  of  the  land  is  a 
peninsula  in  the  bend  of  a  creek  that  will 
float  an  ocean  steamer,  and  it  takes  only 
about  a  mile  of  fence  to  enclose  the  neck, 
as  nature  has  fenced  the  rest  with  water. 
Alabama.  M.  A.  P. 


Making  Hog  Cholera  Serum. 

THE  University  of  Missouri  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  will  soon  have  the  most  com¬ 
plete  plant  for  providing  serum  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  The  site  is  90 
acres  of  land.  When  running  at  full 
capacity  the  plant  will  handle  1,500  hogs 
all  the  time.  About  the  same  number  is 
required  for  the  production  of  virus  to 
be  used  in  hyperimmunizing  the  serum 
hogs.  While  the  first  class  of  hogs  are 
not  injured  for  food,  those  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  virus  must  be  destroyed.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  hog  serum  laboratory,  virus 
laboratory,  infection  pen  and  tank  room. 
The  hog  barn  is  used  for  housing  hogs 
during  the  process  of  hyperimmunization. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  hogs.  It  is 
divided  into  pens,  and  has  an  exercise 
yard  opposite  each  pen.  In  the  building 
there  are  large  provision  rooms  and  two 
pens  for  washing  and  crating  the  hogs  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  the  laboratory.  The 
serum  laboratory  is  where  the  hyperim¬ 
munization  is  done,  and  where  the  serum 
is  drawn  and  prepared.  Hyperimmuni¬ 
zation  consists  of  first  vaccinating  with 
virus  and  serum,  giving  the  disease 
and  the  preventive  at  the  same  time. 
Later  another  dose  of  virus  is  given  and 
after  another  period  a  large  final  large 
dose.  After  this  dose  has  had  time  to 
produce  the  maximum  immunizing  effect 
the  blood  is  ready  to  be  drawn  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use.  When  the  clot  is  taken 
out  and  preservative  added  to  it,  it  is 
sent  to  the  cold  storage  room  until  test¬ 
ed.  The  manufacture  of  the  virus  is  the 
expensive  part  of  the  process.  A  large 
number  of  hogs  must  be  used  and  when 
a  hog  enters  the  infection  pen  his  days 
are  numbered.  After  the  disease  has 
reached  the  proper  stage  the  hog  is  taken 
to  the  preparation  room  of  the  virus 
laboratory.  This  laboratory  is  a  build¬ 
ing  entirely  separated  from  the  serum 
building.  In  the  preparation  room  the 
hog  is  washed,  shaved,  and  shrouded  in 
cloths  wet  in  antiseptics.  In  the  stick¬ 
ing  room  all  the  blood  is  drawn  from  him 
and  the  carcass  goes  to  the  tank  room. 
It  is  heated  under  pressure  to  kill  the 
disease  and  is  used  for  the  production 
of  fertilizer.  The  blood  virus  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  hyperimmunizing  just  as 
serum  is  prepared.  The  plant  will  be 
working  almost  to  its  full  capacity  as 
soon  as  it  is  opened. 


Worms. 

WE  have  a  very  nice  six-months-okl 
colt  out  on  pasture;  he  gets  four 
r  quarts  corn  and  oats  ground  togeth¬ 
er  a  day.  II is  hair  stands  up  and  he 
cribs  somewhat.  What  can  we  do  for 
him?  Would  dried  meat  scrap  do? 

E.  H.  G. 

Worms  are  probably  to  blame  for  the 
lack  of  thrift.  Cribbing  is  incurable 
when  established.  It  may  be  due  to  irri¬ 
tation  of  teething.  Mix  together  two 
parts  of  salt  and  one  part  each  of  sul¬ 
phur,  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  ground 
gentian  root  and  of  this  give  the  colt  a 
teaspoonful  in  feed  night  and  morning 
for  a  week  ;  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat. 
Stop  feeding  corn  and  substitute  one- 
fourth  part  of  wheat  bran  along  with  the 
whole  oats.  Also  feed  mixed  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  roots  or  a  little  silage. 
Sweet  skim-milk  may  be  fed  in  small 
quantities  daily.  Do  not  feed  meat  meal. 

a.  s.  A. 


CATTLE 


sale  Purebred  Ayrshire  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves 

General  purpose  stallion.  5  years,  weight  1,200. 
Matched  pair  Percheron  geldings,  5  years,  weight 
2,800,  Prices  reasonable.  J.  Henry  Stewart,  Kanona,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-1 50  Cows  and  Yearlings^* 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Yoorlino-  Rill  I  Q  Grand  Sons  of  Pontiac 
HOLSTEIN  1  edning  DULLO  Korndyke  from  choice 
heavy  milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me 
what  you  want.  DONALD  F.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 


is  the  best  place 
to  buy  grade 
Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


ONTARIO  LANNIN  LAD,  Holstein  bull,  born 
April  3, 1914.  Sire,  35.61  lb,  bull ;  dam,  a  superbly 
bred  20ki  lb.  2-year  old.  Price,  $250  and,  to  head 
any  herd,  worth  ten  times  any  ordinary  bred  one. 
Send  for  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y- 


2  Registered  Heifer  Calves-ffif^ 

akin,  light  colored,  $250  .  50  high  grade  yearlings, 

$35  each,  registered  bulls,  $35  to  $100  each.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  %  Holstein,  $15  each,  express  paid  to 
yonr  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  reasonable  pricos.  no  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  this  Co,  Kengan  Bros,  Tully,  N,  Y, 


Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

The  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  good  one  is  more  than 
half.  Let  ns  supply  the  better  half  of  your  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  herd.  We  have  ten  princely  individ¬ 
uals — 6  weeks  to  6  months  old— at  present  available 
for  the  purpose  Brices,  $60  to  $350  according  to 
blond.  Heifers  sold.  Inspection  invited. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN 
ALE  CALVES 


choicely  bred,  fine  individuals,  $30  and  upwards. 
Write  us  before  you  buy.  (’an  spare  a  few  heifers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HILI, HURST  FAKM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Mimnsville,  Madison  Co.,  New  York 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBKRCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dapi.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  increased  recognition  of  the  value  of 
purebred  registered  Holstein  cattle  is  shown 
in  the  number  of  certificates  of  registration 
and  transfer  issued  by  this  association  last 
year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  is  over  21*4  per  cent.,  while 
the  gain  over  1912  is  30  4-5  per  cent.  The 
fact  that  no  other  dairy  breed  association 
approaches  the  number  of  certificates  we 
have  Issued,  should  certainly  be  significant 
to  you  if  you  have  been  “on  the  fence”  won¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  you  should  buy  Hol- 
steins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL-S„V“n,..”i'idK 

ual,  W.  H.  WATCHERS,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PRODUCTION  Registered  Jersey  bull 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  andhighest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


A  Pure-bred 

Jersey 


bull  counts  for  more  than 
the  dam  in  grading  up. 

Y ou  should  bo  dovelopt  ng 
some  400-pounds-of-buttercows.  The  thorough¬ 
bred  bull  Is  worth  all  he  costs  on  grade  or 
full-blood  Jersey  cows.  Like  begets  like. 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

H.  R.  26183.  Age  17  months.  Magnificent  breed¬ 
ing.  Prize  winner  1913, 1914.  Price  reasonable. 

GROTON  FARMS.  WESTBURY,  L.  I. 


BUY 

GUERNSEYS 

FOR  PROFIT 


Year  investment  in  GUERNSEYS  will 
return  a  larger  prefit  than  that  from  any 
ether  dairy  breed.  Write  fer  literature. 

GUERNSEYCATTLE  CLUB 


BOX  Y 


PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


'Shrnnahiro  Fwno  1'orsale  at  reasonable  prices.  Bt 

dnropsmrecwes  E.  E.  stevens  &  son,  wiison,  n 


Bred 

Y. 


c 
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pERCHERON  STALLIONS — Buy  from  farmers.  Onr  hob- 
■  by  is  quality.  S.  Schoonmaker,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


FflK  f  IT-Black,  5  year  old,  imported. 

■  Percheron  stallion.  Weight 

1700.  Disposition  _ye_rygood_._  „Of  Jnrgo_boue  and 

8.  LI. 


sound. 


WICKS,  POMFKKT,  CONN. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

-SHETLAND  PONIES 

of  quality.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  for  Fall 
Catalog  to  Dept.  L. 

TIIE  8IIAIIY8IIIE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


PONIES 


Great  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion“^lNOs|1.! 

(85669),(84211).  Five  years  old.  Seal  brown.  Weighs 
2200  11)8.  Imported  by  Dunhams  of  Illinois.  Stately 
and  handsome,  powerful  but  gentle  and  a  sure  getter 
$1750.  Will  also  sell  2  heavy  grade  Percheron  mares: 
1  registered  mare  and  a  1900  lb.  gelding.  Como  and 
see  them.  Mohegan  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Kentucky,  Mammoth 
jacks,  saddle  stallions, 
mares  and  geldings.  Per¬ 
cheron  stallions  and 
mar  es.  Write  for  pictures  and  testimonials  describing 
your  wants.  Home-cured  bluegross  seed. 

COOK  FAR  MS,  Box  C,  Lexington,  Ky. 


JACKS, SADDLERS 
ANDPERCHERONS 


O  Gr  S 


Pm  I  IF  PIIP^- the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 
UULL1C  ruro  hounds.  NELSON’S.  Grove  City,  Pa 

C  III  KT—  Registered  Bitches,  $15. 

w  v  ■-  1  Ci  CLARK  FARM.  Boonlon,  N.J. 

Fprrfif9-Lsi,|£1<*.  Pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
i  oi  i  oia  Pnc6  list  HORACE  MYERS.  Spencer,  O. 


SWIKTE 


CHESHIRES 


Registered  ddrocs-all  ages,  both  sexes 

ORCHARD  NOOK  FARM,  C.  M.  Palmer.  Valatie,  New  York 

CHELOON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

u  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Pigs-*”?:  Xtt  ISfeSS: 

No  man  can  sell  you  a  bettor  Pig  than  these. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  -  CADI/,.  OHIO 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  FAKM,  R. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

DEDIGREE  CHESTER  WHITES-Fnll  boars 
■  and  sows;  special  prices.  SCOTT,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

f)  I  f»,-Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 
Y  Pairs  no  akin.  Pricos  right.  Pedigreos 

Free,  KETNER  FARMS.  BALTIMORE,  O. 

Purebred  Chester  White  FANCY  YOUNG  BOARS 

True  to  typo.  H.  F.  LEMMERMANN,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Plirehrpd  0  I  ®  to  10  weeks  old.  Bred 
\  ~ "  r*  V  U  S  from  large,  healthy,  prolific 

stock,  $8  each.  10#  discount  for  2  or  more.  NELSON 
N.  ALEXANDER.  HARRIMAN,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  0  I  fi  — 1 One  boar,  4  sows, 

11  Ul  ■■  d  7  months  old,  $25 

each.  Will  breed  sows  if  desired.  Pigs,  8  weeks.  $10. 

HERBERT  HAITH,  -  Manlius,  New  York 

—Overstocked.  Must  sell  to 
make  room.  One  Reg.  2- 
„rn  .  year  old  sow  bred  Nov.  3, 

$50.  Plenty  of  other  stock  best  of  breeding.  Write 
your  wants.  G.  K.  SMITH.  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires,  C,  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

FUJI  <C tk  f  F~ Registered  English  Berkshire 
"  **r*K-*-  Boars.  Very  tine  and  prices 

reason  able  WIGTON  FARMS.  AVONIA.  ERIE  CO.,  PA. 

For  Sale-Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages,  ut  ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  W rite  or  come  and  see.  H.  L.  brown.  Watcrport.  N.  r 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  H.  II.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs 

of  the  celebrated  Masterpiece  strain.  Boars  and 
sows  now  about  6  months  old. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  -  Erleville,  New  York 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs  Cheap-^,1^; 

long-bodied,  up-and-coming,  choice  pigs  Quality 
breeding.  Farrowed  August  13th,  $12.00  each— for 
quick  sale.  OLD  LANDING  FARMS,  Millsboro,  Delaware 

BERKSHIRES 

We  have  the  largo,  thrifty  kind,  with  lots  of  type, 
quality  and  breeding.  Write  for  prices  and  de- 
scriptions.  TOMPKINS  FARM,  I.ansdale,  Pa 

OLRGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

1 


Ready  for  service ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘ The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Throttle  Governed-Steady  Quiet 


This  Light  Weight  Truck  is  very  handy 
for  farm  work.  A  boy  can  pull  it  around 
from  job  to  job,  yet  it  easily  handles  all 
work  up  to  4  or  4 H.  P. 

Cushman  4-Cycle  Engines  run  very  quietly 

and  steadily,  because  of  Throttle  Governor  and  per¬ 
fect  balance.  No  jerky,  explosive  hit-and-miss 
running.  May  be  run  at  any  speed— speed  changed 
while  running.  Direct  water  circulating  pump  pre¬ 
vents  overheating,  even  on  all-day  run.  Equipped 
with  Schebler  Carburetor  and  friction  clutch  pulley. 


Farmer’s  Handy  4  H.  P.  Truck 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

For  ASi  Farm  Work— 4  to  20  H.  P. 

Are  built  to  run  without  trouble  and  do  things  no  other  engine  will  do.  4  H.  P. 

weighs  only  190  lbs.;  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. 

Wm.  Holub,  Reinbeck,  Iowa,  says: 

“I  have  experimented  with  three  or  four 
different  engines,  and  I  have  found  the 

Cushman  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.” 

Ask  for  free  Engine  Book. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

847  North  21st  Straet  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


8  H.  P. 

2  Cylinder 
Wt.  320  lbs. 


The  One  Binder  Engine 

The  steady  power  and 
light  weight  of  the 
Cushman  4  H.  P.  (167 
lbs.)  permit  it  to  he  at¬ 
tached  to  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest,  saving 
a  team. 


®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 


cncc  trial  dcccemED  non  kerosene  n 

rKUwDt))EPItKc»n  ENGINE 


1“  The  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  2-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World" 

Bessemer  Kerosene  Engines  are  made  with  this  object  :  TO  RUN  ON  THE  MINIMUM  OF’FUEL 
Facts  prove  that  during  their  lifetime  Bessemers  will  save  enough  fuel  to  buy  half  a  dozen  cheap 
engines  and  are  thus  the  cheapest  engine  made.  The  Bessemer  is  a  real  engino 
with  the  stamina  to  tackle  the  maximum  load. -AND  PULL  IT!  2-cycle— 2  tx>  10 
II.  P. --runs  on  kerosene,  distillate,  etc.— AND  RUNS!  Write  for  Catalog  K.  * 

If  you  require  a  larger  engine,  use  the  ^ 

Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine 

Lower  picture  shows  the  famous  Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine. 

Widely  used  in  irrigation,  flour  mills,  factories,  electric  light 
plants,  etc.  Runs  on  cheap,  fuel  asd  crude  oils.  No  batteries  or 
magnetos  required,  ignition  is  automatic  after  starting.  16  to  166 
h7p.  Special  Catalog  "O"  free. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY 

123  Lincoln  Avo.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


1  Man+1  HUBER  =  6  Hen +12  Horses 

Save  time  and  money  and  solve  your  help  problem  by 
plowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  hauling  and  operating 
your  farm  machinery  with  a  20-40 

FARMERS’-i 
TRACTOR—1 

Uses  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  for  fuel.  Simple,  light,  powerful  and 
economical.  One  man  control.  Suitable  for  every  purpose  on  the 
moderate  sized  farm,  and  for  road  work.  Smaller  and  larger 
models  for  farms  of  different  sizes.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

HUBER  MFC.  COMPANY  646  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


UU1  lclilil  y  WXUAX  < 

HUBER 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY. 

UTUST  a  little  rumpus  made  us  take 
|  action  which  developed  in  the  local 
co-operative  enterprise”,  declared  Secre¬ 
tary  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  the  Litchfield, 
Mich.,  Dairy  Association.  “We  learned 
the  lesson  of  co-operation  first  through 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  Raven,  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Here  we  saw  that  10  or 
a  dozen  men  pulling  together  could  work 
to  mutual  advantage.  The  old  creamery 
was  making  butter  on  a  three-cents-a- 
pound  basis  for  its  manufacture.  It  was 
finally  announced  that  it  could  not  be 
made  for  that,  and  some  of  us  thought 
that  it  could. 

“Here  is  just  where  we  got  busy.  We 
advertised  in  the  local  paper.  We  in¬ 
vited  all  farmers  interested  in  our  views 
of  the  matter  to  drop  in  and  we  would 
discuss  the  proposition  of  buying  the 
creamery  ourselves  and  doing  business 
co-operatively.  We  had  a  big  fight  on  ; 
we  had  to  get  right  out  and  show’  the  far¬ 
mers  the  benefit  of  co-operation.  The 
meeting  v’as  only  the  first  step.  We  did 
not  go  out  and  work  the  proposition  in  a 
half-hearted  manner.  Myself  and  one  or 
two  other  men  started  in ;  we  charged 
for  our  time,  and  wre  woi’ked  the  farmers 
far  and  near.  We  had  to  show  them 
W’Lere  it  w’ould  benefit  them.  We  just 
pounded  it  right  into  them,  and  they 
passed  it  along.  It  was  no  easy  job.  but 
we  were  not  only  after  our  co-operative 


in  the  State  of  Michigan.  He  is  gettin  - 
better  than  $100,  and  he  is  going  to  get 
more. 

“The  first  month  we  did  not  make 
good.  Our  butter  went  in  as  second. 
One  of  his  neighbors  roasted  one  mem¬ 
ber  regarding  the  price  we  wTere  able  t<« 
pay.  We  told  the  neighbor :  ‘I  will  give 
the  boys  one  year  to  get  organized  and 
another  year  to  reach  Elgin  quotations." 
However,  the  next  month  told  a  different 
story.  Here  are  the  figures  for  from 
March  13  to  February,  1914.  With  effi¬ 
cient  help,  a  pay-roll  of  better  than  $325 
a  month  for  my  salary  as  manager,  for 
the  butter-maker  and  assistants,  and  for 
maintaining  our  plant  and  improvements, 
still  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  cost  of 
manufacture  down  to  2.8  cents  a  pound, 
pay  interest  on  investment,  and  make  a 
quality  product.  Our  average  price  paid 
for  butter  fat  for  this  period  wras  34.2 
cents  net,  which  is  five  cents  above  Elgin 
for  that  period. 

“We  let  the  farmer  in  just  the  same 
as  though  he  were  a  stockholder.  The 
charge  against  each  pound  of  butter  is 
fixed.  He  must  pay  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment.  salaries,  maintenance,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance  and  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 
The  same  charges  are  made  against  the 
stockholder’s  pound  of  butter,  but  where 
he  gets  in  is  on  dividends  on  the  amount 
he  has  invested.  We  insist  on  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  cream.  I  have  spent  days  out 
among  the  farmers  tightening  down  the 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  AT  LITCHFIELD,  MICH.  Fig.  14. 


WANTFn-KesPonsibl6  party  to  takecharqe  of  busi- 
TTHnlLU  ness  in  each  county.  New  Automatic  Com¬ 
bination  Tool,  combined  wire-fence  stretcher,  post 
puller,  lifting  jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs 
24  pounds.  Sells  to  farmers,  shops,  teamsters,  etc. 
Descriptive  catalogue  and  terms  upon  request. 
HARRAH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Pmo  of  good,  sound,  second-hand 
Wrought  lronripe  quality  .with  new  threadsand 
couplings,  14-foot  lengths  and  up,  suitable  for  most 
any  purpose.  Also  pipe  cut  to  sketch  or  drilled  for  ir¬ 
rigation.  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  return 
money.  PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  101  Foundry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our  misfortune  is  your  good  fortune.! 
The  war  has  cut  off  our  foreign  trade.  Wo! 
must  turn  our  engines  intended  for  foreign! 
shipment  into  cash.  Stock  incJudes  all  sizes! 
from  lto  12H.P  ,  made  of  highgradol 
materials  and  fully  guaranteed.  I 
Prices  are  cut  to  practically  coat.  The! 
t  1  ‘/'2  H.  P.  price  named  in  this  ad  is  at 
J| typical  example.  Petaile  and  ocm-| 
7  plcte  prioe  list  mailed  on  request. 

'  AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO. 

60S  Boston  St.,  Iletrolt,  Mleh.j 


Save  Dealer's  Profit  on  Grinding  Mill 


You  get  the  Quaker  City  Grinding  Mills  direct  from  factory— save  dollars  of  dealer 
profit— get  a  better  mill.  We  have  been  making  Quaker  Mills  since  1867.  None  better 


made.  Best  farmers  and  stockmen  everywhere  will  tell  you  so. 
ning— latest  improvement.  New  catalog  shows  23 


Simplest  run- 


Buy 
at 

Wholesale 
Prices 


Quaker  City  Mills 

Hand  pdwer  to  20  H.  P.—  a  mill  for  every  farm.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  grinding  you  wish  to  do— grain,  mixed  or  separate,  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
meal  of  any  grade,  cobs  and  corn— a  Quaker  will  do  it  for  you,  do  it 
better,  and  you  get  it  at  a  money-saving  price— 10  day  free  trial. 

Send  for  our  New  Complete  Catalog  with  illustrations  from  photographs 
and  full  description.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  this  book.  It’s  Free.  Address 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 

Dept.  E,  3740  Filbert  Street  Dept.  T,  3709  So.  Ashland  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  III. 


Canada  is  Callin&Y&u 

to  her  RichWheat  Lands 

' —  She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  ju9t  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acreage 

into  grain  Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 

great  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
volunteered  for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeab.e, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven¬ 
ient  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD  • 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

i  ^ ^  Canadian  Government  Agent 


creamery  but  we  were  a>fter  our  salary. 
We  were  working  as  though  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  down  a  job,  and  that  our  life 
depended  on  it.  Here  is  where  co-opera¬ 
tive  enterprises  fail.  The  promoters  give 
their  time,  they  go  after  it  half-heartedly 
and  then  give  up.  Several  of  us  concern¬ 
ed  in  it  charged  $2  a  day  for  our  ser¬ 
vices.  We  charged  for  every  minute, 
and  we  got  the  pay,  too.  We  gave  livery 
service,  because  we  had  our  own  horses 
standing  in  the  barn  doing  little. 

“When  we  approached  a  farmer  we  ex¬ 
plained  our  idea.  We  figured  that  we 
could  make  our  butter  for  less  than  three 
cents  a  pound,  we  could  pay  interest  on 
investment  and  a  small  dividend  to  stock¬ 
holders.  We  limited  the  stockholders  to 
farmers  only,  and  no  farmer  could  hold 
over  50  shares  at  $10  a  share,  and  the 
maximum  dividend  should  be  7  per  cent. 
We  capitalized  at  $3,000,  all  paid  in,  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  we  have  not  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  an  assessment. 

“Here  is  the  picture  of  the  old  fac¬ 
tory,”  said  Mr.  Sheldon.  “We  purchased 
this ;  we  have  made  one  or  two  additions, 
but  we  have  kept  inside  the  tliree-cents- 
a-pound  cost.  We  have  installed  best 
possible  machinery  through  and  through. 
Everything  is  new  and  efficient.  It  has 
cost  money  to  do  it,  but  the  best  has 
paid. 

“When  we  took  over  the  factory  we 
decided  we  did  not  want  cheap  men.  We 
advertised  for  a  butter-maker.  We  had 
applications  from  men  who  were  willing 
to  take  charge  of  our  plant,  working 
from  $50  a  month  upward.  One  appli¬ 
cant  wanted  $100  a  month,  and  we  said : 
‘There  is  the  man  we  want.’  We  told 
him  in  our  correspondence  that  we  want¬ 
ed  to  top  the  Philadelphia  market  with 
as  much  as  possible.  The  first  thing  he 
required  was  $1,000  in  new  equipment. 
We  did  not  feel  the  least  discouraged,  we 
did  not  question  his  judgment  nor  ask 
him  to  get  along  with  what  we  had,  but 
we  told  him,  go  ahead,  and  made  no  com¬ 
ment.  He  is  the  best-paid  butter-maker 


cream  separator  screw.  We  are  critical 
about  sanitary  conditions  in  the  dairy ; 
and  we  must  have  our  product  on  time. 
One  fault  in  co-operation  is  that  the  far¬ 
mer  seeks  to  employ  his  co-operative 
manager  and  employees  for  nothing.  This 
he  can’t  do ;  he  must  pay  them  and  if  a 
man  starts  an  organization  he  should 
charge  for  his  time,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  a  man  expects  nothing  he  usually 
does  nothing.”  w.  J. 


Winter  Churning. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  my  method  of  churning  a  small 
amount  of  cream  in  Winter  as  I  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory.  My  husband 
made  a  small  dasher  and  cover  that  fits 
just  inside  a  common  sap  bucket.  The 
cover  is  10^  inches  n  diameter,  and 
sets  below  the  edge  of  the  bucket  about 
an  inch.  I  use  two  buckets  which  en¬ 
ables  me  to  have  one  bucket  of  cream 
“ripening”  while  I  am  saving  the  cream 
in  the  other,  as  the  great  trouble  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  to  keep  the  cream  warm  enough  to 
sour  it.  I  skim  all  milk  sweet,  being 
careful  to  put  very  little  milk  into  it,  as 
too  much  milk  prevents  the  butter  from 
coming.  Anyone  can  prove  this  by  whip¬ 
ping  clear  cream  and  trying  to  whip 
cream  with  a  quantity  of  milk  in  it. 

I  have  the  cream  at  64  degrees  to  start 
with,  but  sometimes  in  Winter  the  cream 
cools  while  churning.  I  never  add  hot 
water,  as  that  spoils  the  grain  of  the 
butter,  but  set  the  bucket  in  a  pan  of 
warm  water.  When  the  butter  begins  to 
granulate,  as  it  will  very  quickly  do  i? 
conditions  are  right,  I  rinse  with  water 
warmed  to  64  degrees,  as  the  water  is  too 
cold  in  Winter.  I  hope  this  will  be  as 
helpful  to  others  as  it  has  to  me.  The 
bucket  is  so  much  more  easily  cared  for 
than  a  churn,  and  four  or  five  pounds  is 
the  amount  I  usually  churn,  though  the 
bucket  should  be  only  about  one-third  full 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  g.  l.  vooriiees. 


Mr.  Brown  had  just  registered  and 
was  about  to  turn  away  when  the  hotel 
clerk  asked :  “Beg  pardon,  but  what  is 
your  name?”  “Name!”  echoed  the  indig¬ 
nant  guest.  “Don’t  you  see  my  signature 
there  on  the  register?”  “I  do,”  returned 
the  clerk  calmly.  “That  is  what  aroused 
my  curiosity.” — Everyody’s. 


1915. 
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You  want  “best  results" — Mr.  Dairy¬ 
man,  don’t  you? 

You  want  greatest  milk  yields — lowest  feed  costs 
— fewest  “off -feed”  conditions.  You  want  stamina 
in  your  cows  to  withstand  long  and  forced  produc¬ 
tion;  normal  breeding  results  to  replenish  your  herd. 

You’ve  got  to  have  all  these  if  you  make  money. 
And  YOU  KNOW  the  right  feed— one  that  will 
keep  your  cows  “up  and  coming**  every  day — is 
absolutely  essential. 

Here  it  is  and  we*ll  prove  it  if  you  will  use  this 
simple  feeding  plan : 


if  Valdcssa 
W  Scott  2nd 
r— The  First 
40-Lb.  Cow 
in  the 
World 


Sophie  \ 
19th,  ^ 

Champion 
Jersey  Cow 
of  the 

World  L  1 


Produced  1,175  Pounds  of  Butter  in  One  Year 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen :  —  It  will  probably  interest  yon  to  know  that  we 
have  been  feeding  Schumacher  Feed  to  Sophie  ,19th,  of 
Hood  Farm,  189718.  She  finished  her  last  record  January  20,  1914, 
which  makes  her  the  Champion  Jersey  Cow  of  the  world,  and 
stamps  her  the  greatest  dairy  cow  living  or  dead.  We  consider 
Schumacher,  Feed  a  splendid  feed  for  dairy  cows,  and  a 
strong  factor  in  increasing  the  milk  and  butter  production. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  Dodge,  Mgr.  HOOD  FAKM,  Lowell,  Mas3. 


Take  the  high  protein  concentrates  you  are  now  feeding, 

such  a«  Gluten,  Oil  Meal,  Distillers*  Grains,  Malt  Sprouts  or 

Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed,  and  make  your  ration  one-third  of  any 

of  these  or  a  combination  of  them  and  then  make  the  balance — 


Produced  in  One  Week  41.875  Pounds  of  Butter 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — During  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  been 
feeding  your  Schumacher  Feed  and  have  secured  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  Schumacher  was  incorporated  in  the  ration  of  Valdessa 
Scott  2nd  during  her  wonderful  result  producing  test.  Used  as  a 
base  with  a  good  proten  concentrate  it  is  a  winner. 

Yours  truly,  B.  Myer,  Owner  a  . 

F1NDERNE  STOCK  FARM,  Finderne,  N.  J.  /Jr  A 


two-thirds  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  If  Cottonseed  Meal  is  used 

make  the  ration  three-fourths  Schumacher  and  one-fourth  Cot¬ 
tonseed  Meal. 

That’s  all— you  will  have  a  ration  that  beats  any¬ 
thing  you  ever  used ,  not  only  for  “best  producing 
results”  but  for  “best  maintenance  results.  ** 


if  Castle- 
¥  main’s 
Nancy  4th 
—  World’s 
Champion 
Two  Year 
Old 

^  Ayrshire 


Johanna 
De  Ko!  H 
Von  Beers,  ' 
The  Second 
40-Lb.  Cow 
in  the  World 


The  Record  -  Making  —  Record  -  Breaking 
Feed  of  the  Worid's  Champions 

is  not  an  ordinary  feed — it  is  an  extraordinary  feed.  It  supplies 
that  energy — that  unseen  power  so  necessary  to  the  milk-mak¬ 
ing  machinery  of  the  dairy  cow,  and  in  addition  builds  up  her 
physical  powers  so  adequately,  that  it  is  really  a  wonder  feed. 
In  conjunction  with  high  protein  concentrates,  as  suggested 
above,  it  has  no  equal — nor  anything  approaching  it.  The 
fact  that  practically  every  World’s  Championship  Record — Hol¬ 
stein— Ayrshire — Jersey — has  been  made  on  SCHUMACHER 
FEED,  proves  its  unquestioned  superiority. 

Now  about  the  proofs  that  SCHUMACHER  is  a  winner. 

Read  This — 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  Narberth,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:— You  will  probably  be  interested  in  the  record  of  our  new 
World’s  Champion  two-year-old  Ayrshire — Castlemain’s  Nancy  4t h— 28520. 
She  produced  in  the  year  14,494.8  pounds  of  milk  and  644  pounds  of  butter, 
and  carried  a  calf  over  seven  months.  She  was  fed  a  grain  ration  which 
contained  more  of  your  Schumacher  Feed  than  any  other  ingredient. 
We  had  such  good  results  with  your  Schumacher  Feed  with  our 
World’s  Champion  Cow  —  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th  —  who  produced 
23,022  pounds  of  milk  and  1,080  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year,  that  we  have 
since  fed  it  to  all  of  our  test  cows.  Yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  Deubler,  Supt.,  PENSHURST  FARM 

Now  read  the  other  proofs  given  herewith.  Could  you  ask  for 

better  proofs — for  better  results?  What  is  best  for  the  World’s 
Champion  cows,  surely  is  best  for  yours.  Try  it — you  have 
nothing  to  risk — all  to  gain.  Schumacher  Feed  is  composed  of 
finely  ground  products  of  kiln-dried  corn,  oats,  barley  and  wheat, 
so  skillfully  blended,  that  it  ideally  rounds  out  a  ration,  when 
mixed  as  suggested — two  to  one — which  will  be  surprisingly 
gratifying  to  both  you  and  your  cows.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you.  If  he  can’t,  write  to  us. 


Produced  40.32  Pounds  of  Butter  in  One  Week 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Regarding  Schumacher  Feed,  will  say  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows  or  young  cattle  I  know  of  no  feed  equal  to  Schu¬ 
macher.  It  certainly  contains  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  put 
the  finish  and  gloss  on  animals  and  more  than  that  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  pail  makes  it  the  cheapest  feed  that  I  have  ever 
fed.  Johanna,  in  fact  all  my  cows  are  fed  every  day  a  ration  of 
Schumacher  Feed.  To  any  one  feeding  cattle  for  show,  I  would 
especially  recommend  Schumacher.  Yours  truly, 

T.  E.  Getzelman,  Prop,  BROOKLINE  FARM,  Hampshire.  Ill. 


pwAuehen 
Tj  brain 
P  Brown 
Kate  4th- 
World’s 
Champion 
Ayrshire 
Cow 


Colantha’s  m 

4th  Johanna  i  JTM  ^  Y  l\J 

World’s  \F  A 

Long-  l] 

Distance  J| 

Produced  27,432.5  Pounds  of  Milk  in  One  Year 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  yours  of  the  3d,  we  are  making  Schu¬ 
macher  Feed  one-third  part  of  our  herd  ration  and  we  are  getting 
results.  Several  of  our  cows  are  milking  up  to  over  75  lbs.  per 
day  with  this  part  of  our  grain  ration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Gillett,  SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM,  Rosendale,  Wis. 


Produced  23,022  Pounds  of  Milk  in  One  Year 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  feeding  your  Schumacher  Feed 
to  our  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  cows  which  are  on  test  for  Official 
Records,  and  like  it  mixed  with  other  grains.  Our  World’s 
Champion  Ayrshire  Cow,  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  who  has 
just  finished  her  year’s  work  with  a  record  of  23,022  lbs.  milk  and 
1,080  lbs.  of  butter,  was  fed  Schumacher  Feed  as  part  of  her 
ration.  We  find  that  Schumacher  Feed  is  one  of  the  best  feeds 
we  have  ever  used  in  our  mixtures.  Yours  truly, 

E.  S.  Deubler,  Supt.,  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


The  Quaker  (bmpany ,  Chicago,  u.  s.  a 
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HOG  PRICES  AND  THE  QUARANTINE. 

EARLY  in  November  the  quarantine 
against  foot  and  mouth  disease 
dropped  in  on  stockmen  and  farmers  like 
a  1>A>1 1  of  lightning  out  of  the  clear  sky. 
At  first  the  stock  yards  at  Cincinnati 
were  quarantined,  though  stock  for  im¬ 
mediate  slaughter  was  received  from 
sections  unquarantined.  This  county, 
Highland,  was  soon  quarantined  because 
some  stock  was  traced  here  that  had 
passed  through  the  Chicago  yards.  Our 
local  stock  pens  were  closed,  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  and  the  15  stock  cars  in  the 
freight  yard  were  ordered  treated.  Live 
stock  traffic  was  at  a  standstill  with  no 
prospect  of  the  quarantine  being  lifted 
soon.  There  were  comparatively  few  fat 
cattle  here  to  be  shipped,  but  every  far¬ 
mer  had  a  lot  of  fat  hogs  on  hand  that 
were  about  ready  to  ship  before  the  quar¬ 
antine  became  effective.  For  three  weeks 
these  hogs  have  been  eating  70-cent  corn 
and  getting  fatter,  many  weighing  250  to 
300  pounds,  when  175  to  225  pounds  were 
usual  weights  other  years.  To  scare  the 
hog  feeders  further  hog  cholera  was  re¬ 
ported  from  several  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Farmers,  business  men  and  bankers 
urged  upon  the  Commission  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Ohio  that  the  quarantine  be  mod¬ 
ified  so  that  hogs  could  be  shipped.  After 
much  delay  such  modification  was  allow¬ 
ed  late  in  November.  However,  shortly 
before  this  was  done  the  quarantine  was 
lifted  from  several  counties  altogether,  so 
that  for  several  days  a  deluge  of  hogs  had 
poured  in  to  the  markets.  This  section 
added  its  quota  with  a  rush.  Hog  prices 
had  already  broken  25  cents,  then  50 
cents,  and  another  50  cents.  Prices  are 
now  steady  at  the  low  level,  all  quota¬ 
tions  at  Ohio  points  are  $1  to  $1.25  per 
hundred  less  than  at  East  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  are  feeling  the 
pinch,  and,  of  course,  are  losing  money. 
Locally  hogs  are  bringing  $6  to  $0.15 
after  deducting  50  cents  charged  for 
shipping,  and  such  prices  mean  the  loss 
of  profit  on  a  whole  season’s  work.  One 
farmer  had  about  150  pigs  last  March, 
which  he  bought  corn  and  other  feed  for 
until  the  pasture  could  be  turned  on. 
Owing  to  the  drought,  the  grass  soon 
gave  out,  and  more  feed  was  purchased. 
Ilis  corn  crop  was  light,  and  this  Fall 
more  corn  was  purchased,  a  carload  at  94 
cents,  and  some  in  shock  at  75  to  85  cents 
or  more  per  bushel.  These  hogs  would 
not  have  shown  a  profit  had  they  been 
sold  at  prices  quoted  before  the  quaran¬ 
tine,  but  under  present  conditions  the 
deal  shows  a  sharp  loss.  The  owner 
would  have  been  better  off  had  he  killed 
these  pigs  at  birth.  Six-eent  hogs  and 
70-cent  corn  are  not  profitable  in  com¬ 
bination,  and  to  provide  other  outlets  for 
our  hogs  so  as  to  equalize  prices  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  permit  interstate  ship¬ 
ments.  The  Governor  and  his  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commissioners  have  conferred  with 
the  Federal  authorities  with  this  object 
in  view,  but  without  results  so  far. 

Most  farmers  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  of  the 
present  outbreak,  and  are  trying  to  grin 
and  bear  the  quarantine,  but  many  are 
bitter,  and  think  that  the  quarantine  is 
worse  than  the  disease,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  is  a  scheme  to  depress  live 
stock  prices.  Of  course,  Ohio  pork  pack¬ 
ers  could  have  bought  these  hogs  at  prices 
current  at  other  markets,  but  that  is  not 
human  nature,  and  when  we  remember 
that  these  hogs  had  to  be  marketed  soon, 
that  none  could  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State  or  away  from  the  stock  yards,  once 
they  were  there,  and  that  three  weeks’ 
supply  was  to  be  handled  in  a  few  days 
we  realize  the  buyers  had  everything 
their  own  way.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
prices  were  not  marked  lower.  Except 
whore  cholera  threatens  hogs  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  less  rapidly  and  the  markets  nursed 
until  the  present  conditions  are  over. 

For  some  months  there  has  been  a  real 
business  depression,  with  men  out  of 
work  or  on  short  time ;  then  Europe  blew 
up,  and  finally  the  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  spread  over  several  States,  in  a  few 
days  followed  by  the  quarantine.  Any 
one  of  these  things  alone  is  bad  enough, 
but  all  together  they  have  made  things 
look  blue  in  some  lines  of  business,  at 
least.  However,  we  are  still  heartily 
thankful  we  are  not  in  Europe. 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  E.  duckwall. 


Goat’s  Milk. 

1IIAVE  heard  that  goat’s  milk  is  used 
for  hospitals  and  consumptives.  Is 
this  true?  Do  you  know  if  there  is 
any  demand  for  it  and  how  much  a 
quart?  n.  t.  s 

New  Jersey. 

Goat’s  milk  is  used  in  many  places 
where  a  substitute  for  cow’s  milk  is 
needed  in  infant  feeding.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  demand  is  general  or  that  there 
is  any  fixed  price  for  the  milk.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  goat’s  milk 
is  far  more  suitable  for  feeding  infants 
with  feeble  digestive  powers  than  cow’s 
milk  but  the  practice  of  using  it  has  not 
become  sufficiently  widespread  to  create 
any  universal  demand  for  the  product. 
By  arrangement  with  the  physicians  of 
any  large  town  it  would  probably  be 
practicable  to  work  up  a  market  for  this 
very  useful  article  of  diet  at  a  profitable 
price  but  the  demand  should  be  assured 
before  the  goat  dairy  is  established. 

_  M.  is.  D. 

Sale  of  Pigs. 

THE  writer  sold  to  a  local  butcher 
three  young,  small  pigs,  and  two 
larger  ones ;  had  a  sow  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  owner  said  was  in  pig.  The  butch¬ 
er  stated  she  would  not  have  pigs,  and 
owing  to  lack  of  further  experience,  I 
took  his  word,  and  sold  him  the  sow  on 
his  statement  that  she  was  not  in  pig. 
He  also  stated  he  wanted  her  lean  meat 
to  mix  with  the  fat  of  the  other  two 
larger  pigs.  This  sow  has  just  farrowed 
two  pigs.  The  butcher  insists  on  taking 
the  sow  (leaving  me  the  pigs,  of  course), 
saying  that  he  bought  six  pigs,  and  will 
not  take  less.  He  now  states  that  he 
would  not  be  liable  to  line,  if  he  had 
bought  the  sow  (with  the  intention  of 
killing  her  in  pig)  as  he  intended  selling 
her.  Must  I  sell  him  the  sow?  lie  paid 
a  deposit  of  $8,  I  giving  him  a  receipt 
for  same,  on  account  of  six  pigs.  Did 
not  this  man  break  the  contract  on  false 
statements  that  the  sow  was  positively 
not  in  pig,  regard’  g  the  sow  at  time  of 
purchase,  and  stating  he  intended  killing 
her?  E.  N.  I>. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  butcher  allows  you  to  keep  the 
two  little  pigs  you  should  be  satisfied. 
In  the  dealing,  if  you  represented  that 
you  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  sows 
with  pig  and  would  depend  on  his  repre¬ 
sentation  that  the  sow  was  not  with  pig, 
the  sale  might  be  rescinded,  but  you 
would  have  a  hard  task  proving  your 
case,  as  he  would  say  it  was  only  his 
opinion  he  was  giving  you.  Where  are 
you  injured  if  he  allows  you  to  keep  the 
pigs? 


w.  D. 


Dec.  8.  A  common  grade  cow  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,000,  brings  from  $70  to  $100. 
Veal  calves  from  5  cents  to  7  cents  a 
pound.  Beef  cattle,  t> ;  but  we  do  not 
have  any  first-class  beef  cattle  around 
here.  We  are  getting  35  cents  for  but¬ 
ter  at  the  creameries.  Sheep,  two  to 
four  cents  a  pound.  Lamb  from  three  to 
seven  cents  a  pound.  Poultry,  live,  10 ; 
dressed,  20;  hogs,  7%.  live  weight;  eggs, 
45 ;  potatoes,  50.  Hay,  $12  at  the 
barn.  J.  R.  s. 

Concord,  Vt. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Your  Horse  Will 
Pull  Harder 

and  give  you  better 
work  if  you  keep 
his  shoulders  free 
from  galls. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 


prevent  and  cure  gall*.  The 
curled-hair  pad  cushions  the 
draft  at  the  shoulder.  These 
collars  last  longer,  too. 

“Honest  Wear”  Harness 

give  long  service  because  they 
are  well  made.  The  farm  har¬ 
ness  traces,  for  instance,  are 
made  from  three  strips  of  leather 
running  entire  length. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Defects  of  harness  and  collars  made 
good  or  your  money  back. 

Buy  from  your  Harness  Dealer 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  LABEL 


Write  for  booklet  about  Gall  Cure  Collars 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Watch  Out  When  Your  Animals  Are 
On  Dry  Feed 


GILBERT  HESS,  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Science,  Doctor  oi  Medicine 


Right  now  is  the  most  trying  season  of  the  whole  year 
for  farm  stock  ;  they  have  been  taken  off  pasture,  put  on  dry 
feed  and  thereby  deprived  of  the  natural  laxatives  so  liberally 
supplied  in  grass ;  con-fined  in  stables  with  consequent  loss  of 
exercise  and  pure  air. 

In  my  lifetime  experience  as  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science, 
many  a  time  have  I  been  called  in  to  treat  cases  of  chronic 
constipation,  stocking  of  the  legs,  dropsical  swellings,  skin 
diseases ;  but  the  most  common  and  dreaded  ailment  of  all — 
especiallyamonghogs — is  worms — worms,  and  all  these  troubles 
are  most  prevalent  during  the  stall-feeding  period— during 
winter  ana  spring,  when  stock  are  off  pasture.  I  want  every 
farmer  and  stock  raiser — I  want  you — to  feed 

ML  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

feed  it  this  winter  at  my  risk — on  my  guarantee  below.  This 
scientific  preparation  contains  tonics  to  tone  up  the  animal’s 
system  and  enrich  the  blood,  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels 
and  ingredients  for  expelling  worms. 

Right  now  Is  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  because  it’s  the  cow  in 
the  pink  of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with  an  appetite  that 
lays  on  fat,  the  horse  that  digests  its  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit,  the  hog 
that  is  well  and  worm-free  that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounder  in  six  months. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  pnt  yonr  animals  in 
a  thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms,  that  I  have  authorized  my  nearest  dealer  to  supply 
yon  with  enongh  for  your  stock,  and  it  it  does  not  do  what  I 
claim,  retnrn  the  empty  packages  and  get  yoor  money  back. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers— only  reliable  dealers ;  I  save 
you  peddler’s  salary  and  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  25-lb.  pail  $1.60 ; 
100-lb.  sack  $5.00;  smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c.  Except  in  Canada,  the 
far  West  and  the  South. 

Send  for  my  book  that  tella  all  about 
Dr.  Hetm  Stock  Tonic  —  it’ a  frea. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 


This  Is  the  time 
when  egg  prices  are 
high  and  your  hens 
ought  to  be  making 
up  for  the  small  egg 
crop  during  moult¬ 
ing.  Pan-a-ce-a 
tones  up  the  dor¬ 
mant  egg  organs 
and  makeshenslay. 
Also  helps  chicks 
grow.  Economical 
to  use  —  a  penny’s 
worth  is  enough 
for  30  fowl  per  day. 
1 4  lbs.  25c;  5 lbs.  60c; 
25-lb.  pall  *2.50. 
Except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West. 
Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  It, 
sprinkle  It  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks 
or,  If  kept  In  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens 
will  distribute  it. 
Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  In  handy 
sifting-top  cans,  1 
lb.  25C. ;  8  lbs.  60c. 
Except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West. 
1  guarantee  it. 


GnvUy  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!]" 

0  A  jm  Buya  the  New  Butter- 
mM  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running; 

M  |A  easy  cleaning,  close  ukim- 
■■  ■  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

ra  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here. 

Days’  Free  Trial  it.  own  cost 

I  J  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  in  creanu  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  folder  and  “direct-from-factory”  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUCH -DOVER  CO. 

2212  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Upward 

ON 

TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  J15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Grinds  Wet  Grain 
Without  Clo$$in5 

Oat  hulls  and  corn  in  husk  ground  fasLY 
as  dry  grain— also  clover,  alfalfa,  etc. 
Shears  grain  instead  of  inashing. 

1  set.buhra  grinds  1000-3000  bu. 

’  FEED  MILL 

Self-Sharpening  Silcnt-Brt^/ 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  abou.  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0. W„  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Speedy,  silent,  light-running,  economical, 
fell  us  H.  P.  of  your  engine  and  we’ll  show 
you  how  to  get  thismillfor  ten  days  fr.o  trial. 

Lstz  Mfg.  Co.,  2  1 3  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


By  Parcel  Post, 

we  are  sending  daily 
hundreds  of  practical 
and  fancy  articles  as 

Rewards 

for  securing  subscrip¬ 
tions  to 

The  Rural  NewYorker 

Send  postal  for  new 
Reward  List. 


Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  City 


3015. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Feeding  Young  Pigs. 

WILL  you  advise  me  what  “Red  dog 
flour”  and  “digester  tankage”  are? 
I  have  14  pigs  weighing  about  75 
pounds  each,  born  July  4.  I  have  been 
feeding  them  skim-milk,  middlings  and 
water  mixed.  Is  this  the  right  weight 
for  pigs  that  age?  H.  M.  H. 

Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

“Red  dog  flour”  is  the  name  given  to 
a  high-grade  flour  that  it  is  not  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  market  for  the  bakers’  trade.  It 
is  considered  the  cheapest  by-product 
from  the  milling  of  wheat  and  is  very  well 
adapted  for  use  in  swine  feeding.  “Di¬ 
gester  tankage”  is  the  refuse  product  ob¬ 
tained  from  large  packing-houses  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  and 
it  is  the  blood,  and  in  some  cases  scraps 
of  meat  that  are  trimmed  from  a  carcass. 
The  blood  is  collected  and  run  through 
digesters  where  the  water  is  driven  off ; 
the  residue  dried  and  finely  ground  up 
and  sacked  for  distribution  as  an  animal 
food.  The  best  grade  contains  approx¬ 
imately  GO  per  cent,  protein,  and  is  the 
most  economical  and  desirable  supple¬ 
ment  to  feed  in  connection  with  corn  for 
pigs. 

Pigs  weighing  75  pounds  might  be  fed 
in  addition  to  the  middlings,  as  sug¬ 
gested,  some  soaked  shelled  corn  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage ;  for  middlings  fed  alone 
is  a  rather  expensive  ration.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  would  undoubtedly  give 
your  correspondent  better  results:  100 
pounds  corn,  100  pounds  middlings  or 
Red  dog  flour,  15  pounds  tankage,  10 
pounds  oilmeal,  two  pounds  bone  meal. 

F.  c.  M. 


Frozen  Apples  For  Stock. 

DOES  it  harm  stock  (sows  and  pigs)  to 
give  them  frozen  apples  after  they 
have  thawed  out?  m.  l. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  feed¬ 
ing  frozen  apples  to  swine  provided  they 
were  in  edible  form,  that  is,  free  from  the 
evidences  of  frost.  It  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter,  however,  to  store  such  refuse  pro¬ 
ducts  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing,  either  by  storing  them  in  the  cellar 
or  in  pits  covered  with  straw  and  dirt. 
There  is  not  much  feeding  value  in  apples 
when  fed  to  dairy  cattle  or  swine  even 
when  they  are  in  prime  condition,  their 
value  being  rather  more  as  an  appetizer 
than  as  a  source  of  actual  food  nutrient. 
Naturally  they  would  be  less  palatable 
when  frozen.  In  any  event  they  should 
be  fed  in  a  reasonable  quantity,  and  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  should  the  animals 
be  given  all  that  they  would  eat  of  such 
fruit.  F.  C.  M. 


Rations  For  Brood  Sow. 

WILL  you  advise  a  good  ration  for  a 
brood  sow,  eight  months  old,  due  to 
farrow  in  February?  Would  you 
advise  feeding  two  or  three  times  a  day 
and  how  much  at  a  feeding?  I  have  no 
milk,  and  have  to  mix  feed  with  water.  I 
also  want  a  grain  ration  for  my  cows; 
am  feeding  at  present  cabbage  twice  daily 
followed  by  cornstalks  with  some  ears 
on  and  hay  at  noon.  I  am  feeding  three 
quarts  apiece  night  and  morning  of 
ground  oats,  peas  and  barley ;  they  are 
givin^  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  milk 
twice  daily.  E.  c. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  use  of  Alfalfa,  hay  and  ear  corn 
has  given  very  excellent  results  at  this 
station  for  wintering  brood  sows.  The 
Alfalfa  hay  is  fed  in  open  slat  racks  and 
the  animals  permitted  to  have  all  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish.  Ear  corn 
in  varying  amounts  supplements  this  pro¬ 
tein  feed  i  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
animals  gaining  at  the  rate  of  a  half 
pound  per  day  from  the  time  they  are 
mated  until  farrowing  time.  During  the 
three  or  four  weeks  just  previous  to  far¬ 
rowing  time  some  bran  and  tankage  is 
added  to  the  ration.  The  brood  sows 
have  the  run  of  a  half-acre  yard,  and  are 
not  confined  in  small  pens.  Three  or  four 
colony  houses,  grouped  in  such  a  way  as 
to  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  winds 
are  erected  to  house  the  animals.  The 
houses  are  covered  with  corn  fodder  or 
straw. 

If  E.  C.  does  not  have  Alfalfa  hay,  the 
following  grain  ration  has  given  most  ex¬ 
cellent  results :  100  pounds  cornmeal  or 

its  equivalent  in  ears,  10  pounds  diges¬ 
ter  tankage,  15  pounds  wheat  bran,  five 
pounds  oilmeal,  two  pounds  bone  meal. 
This  mixed  and  fed  in  a  thick  slop  in 
such  quantities  as  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  sows  to  gain  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  day.  An 
average  brood  sow  weighing  BOO  pounds 
will  require  approximately  five  pounds 
per  day  of  such  feed  during  the  Winter 
months.  After  she  farrows  it  would  be 
well  to  give  her  all  that  she  will  clean  up 
with  relish  after  the  pigs  are  four  weeks 
old.  Just  previous  to  farrowing  time  we 
reduce  the  feed,  substituting  Alfalfa 
loaves  for  the  corn  and  feeding  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  thin  slop.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  blood  be  thinned 
and  the  system  cooled  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  animals  farrow  in  a  normal 
condition.  Increasing  the  amount  of  feed 
at  parturition  time  is  unwise  and  it  has 
been  appropriately  suggested  that  such 
a  practice  is  nothing  more  than  killing 
the  animals  with  kindness. 

The  feed  products  available  are  not 
well  adapted  for  feeding  dairy  cows. 


Cabbage  is  not  in  reality  a  desirable  suc¬ 
culent  feed  and  ear  corn  with  Timothy 
hay  does  not  prompt  milk  production.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  grain  mix¬ 
ture  :  600  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal,  200 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds  malt 
sprouts  or  wheat  bran.  Feed  one  pound 
of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  that  the  cow  produces  per 
day,  and  in  addition  all  the  roughage  that 
the  cows  will  clean  up  with  relish.  Either 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  should  be  fed  in 
addition  to  this  grain  mixture,  and  in 
case  no  silage  is  available  it  would  be 
well  to  feed  from  three  to  five  pounds  of 
beet  pulp  per  cow  per  day.  This  should 
be  soaked  for  twelve  hours  before  feed¬ 
ing  and  fed  in  two  equal  portions  night 
and  morning.  Cotton-seed  meal  at  $30 
per  ton  is  a  very  economical  source  of 
protein  and  should  supplement  every 
pound  of  corn  that  is  used  in  dairy  feed¬ 
ing  this  Winter.  f.  c.  m. 


Crop  Rotation  For  Hens. 

1  SHOULD  like  a  crop  rotation  for  feed¬ 
ing  where  nothing  but  chickens  are 
raised,  and  the  most  suitable  crops  to 
grow.  I  could  not  figure  on  growing 
green  crop  for  chickens  to  run  in  as 
chickens  will  be  raised  and  kept  on  an¬ 
other  farm,  which  is  separate  entirely, 
although  it  is  woods  and  some  green  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  furnish  some 
green  food  the  year  around.  Where  chick¬ 
ens  will  be  kept  ground  is  sloping  with 
trees  and  rocks,  and  not  suitable  to  plow. 
The  land  that  will  be  plowed  should  al¬ 
ways  have  a  cover  crop  or  grass  over 
Winter,  as  it  is  sloping  and  probably 
washes  a  little.  Soil  is  clay  and  just  a 
little  heavy.  w.  H.  c. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  rye  seeded  in 
the  Fall  to  be  followed  during  late  Spring 
with  rape  and  Soy  beans  would  be  a  very 
suitable  forage  crop  mixture  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  outlined  above.  Corn  is  very  well 
adapted  for  use  with  chickens ;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  cool  retreat  for  the  birds  on  hot 
days,  and  likewise  supplies,  not  only 
green  forage,  but  the  birds  find  a  great 
many  insects  harboring  in  cornfields. 
One  can  always  resort  to  sprouted  oats 
as  a  green  feed  for  chickens  and  if  it  is 
possible  under  the  conditions  that  exist 
to  grow  Alfalfa  or  clover,  and  green  for¬ 
age  can  be  supplied  from  this  source  to 
advantage.  F.  c.  M. 


LiNGF.ur.ONG :  “Shall  I  be  keeping  you 
up  too  late  if  I  stay  until  your  clock 
strikes  eleven?”  Miss  Weereigh :  “I’m 
afraid  so ;  it  is  not  a  striking  clock.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

THE  extra  holiday  provisions  at  the 
city  markets  have  been  quite  up  to 
ordinary  and  such  things  as  south¬ 
ern  fruit,  California  grapes,  Christmas 
trees  and  game  were  very  plenty.  This 
market  seldom  gets  much  game  but  rab¬ 
bits  and  no  great  amount  of  them.  They 
retail  at  55  cents  a  pair,  dressed  or 
whole.  There  has  been  a  surplus  of  cau¬ 
liflower,  sometimes  a  whole  crate  of  it, 
very  small  heads,  retailing  for  25  cents 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Western  apples  are 
down  to  15  cents  a  dozen ;  good  Bald¬ 
wins  retail  for  50  cents  a  bushel  and 
Spy  for  75  cents.  The  wholesale  quota¬ 
tion  is  not  above  $3.25  per  barrel  for 
No.  1  and  $1.25  to  $2.25  for  No.  2.  Po¬ 
tatoes  remain  dull  at  60  cents  retail  and 
45  to  50  cents  wholesale.  The  size  of 
the  crop  was  underestimated.  Small  new 
Bermudas,  10  cents  for  two  quarts. 
Cranberries  were  never  plentier,  retail¬ 
ing  from  10  cents  a  quart  to  five  cents 
for  low  grades.  At  wholesale  they  are 
$3  to  $6.50  per  barrel.  There  is  also 
a  heavy  stock  of  nuts,  English  walnuts 
retailing  at  two  pounds  for  25  cents. 
Southern  fruits  are  not  changed  in  price. 
There  are  a  few  Catawba  grapes  at  12 
cents  per  pony  basket.  Good  California 
grapes  retail  at  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
Butter  is  down  to  35^4  cents  for  fancy 
and  29  cents  for  fair  to  good.  Retail 
grocers  are  trying  to  hold  prices  up  to 
41  cents,  but  market  retailers  sell  for 
37  cents  down.  Cheese  has  not  changed 
materially  in  price  for  a  long  time,  17*4 
cents  wholesale,  20  cents  retail.  Eggs 
are  still  quoted  at  50  cents  wholesale 
for  white  fancy,  but  practic.  '.ly  nobody 
pays  a  retail  price  in  advance  of  that. 
Market  retail  prices  rule  from  37  cents 
down.  They  are  mostly  storage,  as  real¬ 
ly  fresh  laid  are  hardly  to  be  had  in 
quantity.  All  sorts  of  vegetables  are 
plenty.  Beets,  turnips,  carrots  and  pars¬ 
nips  retailing  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  not  above  five  cents  per  head, 
retail,  or  $3  to  $3.50  per  100  heads, 
wholesale.  Onions  have  advanced  and 
are  90  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  for  fancy, 
wholesale.  Large  Spanish  onions  sell 
singly  at  five  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per 
sack.  Winter  squash  is  still  plenty  at 
$1  to  $2  per  100  pounds  or  two  cents 
up  per  pound.  Dry  beans  are  still  very 
firm  at  $4  per  bushel  for  marrows  and 
$2.80  for  pea  beans.  Green  beans,  let¬ 
tuce  and  celery  are  still  plenty  at  form¬ 
er  prices.  They  are  still  slaughtering 
dressed  poultry  prices,  selling  geese, 
ducks  and  hens  at  16  cents  per  pound 
in  big  lots,  though  that  is  the  quoted 
price  for  fowl  wholesale  j.  w.  c. 
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The  New  Galloway 
SANITARY 
Cream  Separator 

is  made  so  good  in  my  factory  that  1 
will  send  it  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  without  an  expert  to 
set  it  up, to  any  inexperienced 
user  for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to 
test  against  any  make  or  kind,  t 
even  sells  for  twice  as  much  and 
the  user  be  the  judge.  It’s  the  most 
modern,  the  most  sanitary,  the  most 
scientific,  the  cleanest  skimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cream  separator  made  today  and 
I  have  seen  them  all. 

Travel  20.000  Miles 
look  over  every  factory  in  the  United  States  and  all  the 
foreign  countries— you  won’t  find  its  superior  at  any 
price.  Made  in  our  own  factory  from  the  finest  ma¬ 
terial,  on  the  best  automatic  machinery,  by  skilled 
workmen,  in  tremendous  quantities,  all  parts  alike. 
Interchangeable  and  standard,  and  sold  «o  you  for  loss 
money  than  dealers  and  jobbers  can  buy  machines  not 
as  good  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

Get  My  1915  Catalog  Free 

It’s  so  good  that  no  dairyman  who 
owns  2  or  too  cows  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  first 
get  my  1915  sliding  scale,  profit-shar¬ 
ing  price  schedule  before  you  decide 
to  purchase  any  cream  separator  ot 
any  make,  kind  or  at  any  price.  Just 
drop  me  a  postal.  Address 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

273  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo  lowa 


BOOKS  WORTH 
f BUYING  — — 


■  Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

*  Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 

I  Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

■  Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Dane .  1.25 

I  Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

I  Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

I  Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woli .  1.50 

I  Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


I  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

■ 


UEW  JERSEY  GARDEN,  FRUIT,  STOCK, 
1»  POULTRY  FARMS.  We  handle  the  best 
A.  WAKREN  DRESSER.  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


Farm*  in  Dplawafp- AI1  SIZ0S*  productive 

rarms  in  Delaware  soil,  genial  climate, 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  -  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Old  People  Must  Sell  Their  Home 

Send  for  photo  and  descriptions.  9  acres;  keeps  2 
cows  and  one  horse  and  poultry.  A  nice  home. 
Only  $1,20(1.  Easy  terms.  Close  to  church,  storo, 
school,  mill.  Hall's  Farm  Agency,  Owens.  Tioga  Co.,  N  Y. 


Mix  More  Protein 
With  Your  Feed 


Y ou  Get  Protein  In  Its  Most  Economical,  Most  Palatable  Form  in  HYPRO 

Protein  is  the  milk  maker,  muscle  builder,  and  growth  maker.  It’s  the  vital  part 
of  the  ration,  yet  the  one  element  you  get  less  of  in  corn,  corn  fodder,  hay,  etc. 
Protein  is  the  most  expensive — necessary  element  in  the  ration,  yet  the  least  expensive 
in  Hypro  Linseed  Meal. 


Buy  HYPRO  Linseed  Meal  and  mix  it  with  your  grain,  hay,  silage — it  will  balance  up  the  ration  and 
produce  big  results  in  milk  and  meat.  It  will  tone  up  your  herd,  and  keep  your  animals  in  good  condition*" 
make  glossy  coats— bright  eyes — health.  But,  be  sure  you  get 
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HYPRO 


Pure 

Linseed  Meal 


Because  it  is  highest  in  protein— 36%  guaranteed.  That  isn’t  all.  It’s  a  healthful, 
palatable  form  of  protein.  One  proof  of  its  value  is  that  you  can’t  feed  too  much— that 
you  can  feed  it  to  any  animal  with  splendid  results— pigs  and  horses,  as  well  as  Cattle.  S 
Protein,  as  it  comes  to  you  in  HYPRO  Linseed  Meal,  is  the  safest,  most  *  +<&  <->v 
economical  form.  w  ^ 

Put  up  in  100  lb.  bags — 36%  protein — and  purity  guaranteed  by  the  largest  ^  ^ 

manufacturers  of  Linseed  Meal  in  the  country.  ^  <  V  ~ 

FREE — valuable  ration  book  containing  suggestions  from  experts  all 
over  the  U.  S.,  with  helpful  hints  on  feeding.  Fill  out  coupon  and  get 
your  copy  now.  Address  Dept. 


AMERICAN  LINSEED  CO. 

IOO  William  Street  Dept  30  New  York 
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January  9, 


BREEDERS  AND  DAIRYMEN  MEET. 

Part  II. 


CHEESE  QUALITY. — Regarding  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  cheese,  Mr. 
Gilmore  said  that  they  had  already 
discussed  the  points  he  had  in  mind  to 
spealc  on.  lie  emphasized  the  importance 
of  having  sound,  clean  boxes,  and  that 
they  are  not  drawn  to  the  station  or  store¬ 
house  in  a  wagon  that  the  farmers  use 
for  manure,  etc.,  but  in  a  clean  wagon 
box.  The  benches  where  the  cheese  are 
kept  should  be  perfectly  clean.  “I  would 
also  emphasize  the  fact  that  good,  pure, 
clean  milk  be  used,  for  without  this  high- 
scoring  cheese  cannot  be  made.  Only 
cheese-makers  who  are  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  cheese-making  should  be 
employed.  Young  men  from  schools,  who 
have  had  little  experience,  are  not  com¬ 
petent  to  make  the  best  cheese.  Using 
too  much  rennet  and  allowing  the  cheese 
to  get  hard  before  cutting  is  a  cause  of 
defects.  I  use  from  10  to  12  pounds  of 
milk  for  a  cheese.  This  variation  is  be¬ 
cause  certain  dairymen  have  liked  to  keep 
a  certain  kind  of  cattle.”  One  member 
said  that  a  small  nozzle  strainer  covered 
with  a  little  piece  of  cotton  flannel  that  is 
thrown  away  every  day,  is  the  best  kind 
of  a  strainer,  also  that  as  a  safeguard 
against  some  troubles,  he  had  given  up 
using  the  commercial  starter  altogether. 

Points  on  Cheese  Flavor. — The  ex¬ 
pert  can  get  the  best  cheese  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  moisture.  The  mois¬ 
ture  contains  the  milk  sugar  which  may 
develop  an  acid  which  causes  sour  cheese, 
and  this  should  be  guarded  against.  A 
better  body  is  obtained  by  cooking  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  and  firming 
the  curd  in  the  whey  gives  better  texture. 
Lumpy  texture  and  open  texture  are  due 
to  too  much  acid.  It  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  judge  that  ex¬ 
port  cheese  requires  a  firmer  texture. 
The  most  important  point  is  flavor,  as  50 
per  cent,  is  awarded  to  it.  This  is  the 
least  beyond  the  control  of  the  maker,  as 
flavors  are  developed  largely  in  the  milk. 
The  use  of  starters  affects  the  flavor  of 
cheese,  and  makers  should  avoid  the  use 
of  gassy  starters.  If  too  much  starter 
is  used  it  may  cause  sour  cheese.  A  good 
clean  lactic  starter  improves  flavor  of 
cheese,  and  helps  on  texture.  The  main 
essentials  are  good  pure  sweet  milk,  and 
the  best  commercial  starters.  The  cheese 
makers  have  one  good  practice,  and  that 
is  to  send  one  cheese  to  the  State  Fair 
and  see  the  judge  who  scores  it  and  learn 
its  defects.  This  is  educational  for  them. 
It  was  said  by  one  member  that  fruity 
flavors  may  be  caused  by  a  whey  starter. 
For  best  flavors,  cleanliness,  as  keeping 
the  whey  vats  clean  and  washing  cans 
and  utensils  well,  are  necessary.  The 
cheese  will  be  injured  if  too  much  com¬ 
mercial  starter  is  used  in  trying  to  rush 
it.  When  rightly  used  the  starter  is  a 
good  thing.  The  causes  of  defects  in 
cheese  are  oftener  due  to  poor  strainers, 
and  in  not  scalding  the  milk  utensils, 
than  to  diseased  conditions  of  cows  in  the 
herd.  More  contamination  is  got  from 
cloth  strainers  than  from  any  other 
source.  Unless  washed  and  scalded  each 
time  they  should  not  be  used. 

Other  Details. — It  was  brought  out 
in  the  round  table  discussion  led  by  II. 
S.  Sweetland,  that  the  best  place  for  the 
whey  tank  is  out  of  doors,  as  far  away 
as  practicable.  If  the  cans  are  properly 
washed  afterward,  it  is  better  to  carry 
the  whey  home  in  the  cans,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  milk  from  drying  on  it.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  railroad  companies 
are  demanding  better  and  stronger  boxes 
so  their  responsibility  for  damage  to 
cheese  will  be  less.  Such  boxes  will  cost 
more  money. 

Points  on  Sheep. — Joseph  Wing  of 
Ohio,  on  sheep  husbandry,  said  we  have 
passed  the  time  of  cheap  meat,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  high-priced  corn.  The  time  is 
ready,  right  now,  when  one  can  put  good 
sheep  on  a  farm  and  make  them  profit¬ 
able.  “I  am  sure  of  it.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  large  meat  producers  will 
send  meat  to  Europe  rather  than  to 
America,  because  prices  will  be  higher. 
There  is  not  a  hill  farm  too  poor  to  pro¬ 
duce  mutton  economically.  I  have  sown 
Sweet  clover  on  such  a  farm,  and  it  grew 
well  on  thin  soils.  My  sheep  found  the 
clover  and  throve  on  it.  Sweet  clover 
never  bloats  like  Red  clover  and  Alfalfa. 
The  sheep  gave  strong  lambs  on  such 
food.  Lime  applied  to  the  old  hill  farms 
will  cause  Sweet  clover  to  grow.  I  think 
I  can  make  a  good  breeding  ewe  produce 
$12  per  year.  Cheap  wool  will  cause 
high-priced  lambs  so  we  want  no  tariff 
on  wool.  An  early  maturing  type  of 
sheep  is  best  for  New  York.  The  Shrop- 
shires  and  Cheviots  are  good.  The  Me¬ 
rino  bred  to  a  Dorset  ram  will  get  the 
sheep  that  will  make  money  for  you. 
Breed  for  lambs,  lambs  first,  and  wool 
second.  Cross-bred  sheep  the  world  over 
are  the  money-makers.  Sheep  have  few 
diseases  except  parasites,  and  change  of 
pastures  will  prevent  them.  Sweet  clover 
pasture  does  not  cause  parasites,  as  the 
sheep  do  not  feed  close  to  the  ground. 
The  silo  is  a  splendid  help  with  sheep, 
but  feed  it  in  small  quantities,  especially 
sour  or  moldy  silage.  Alfalfa  is  the 
mainstay  on  our  farm.  We  can  cut  out 
everything  else,  and  feed  Alfalfa  for  the 
Winter  roughage.  Woodland  Farm  would 
not  keep  eight  cows  when  we  first  bought 
it.  Now  I  keep  1,500  sheep  on  it,  and 
could  feed  2,000.  Alfalfa  and  corn  have 
built  it  up  to  its  present  possibilities  and 
income.  The  sheep  and  the  hillsides,  and 


the  legumes,  all  seem  to  belong  together 
and  the  man  who  sees  this,  and  works 
out  a  success  on  these  lines  is  working 
with  the  Almighty.” 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. — Dr.  John 
T.  Claris  gave  the  latest  information  on 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  The  symp 
toms  of  the  disease,  he  said,  are  first  a 
fever,  then  lassitude,  then  the  disease  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  mouth  and  feet;  there  is  a 
decrease  in  milk  production,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  goes  down  rapidly.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  a  germ  and  the  virus  is  very 
contagious.  The  disease  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  every  way  imaginable.  Cattle 
going  over  the  ground  where  others  have 
passed,  which  had  the  disease,  may  get 
it.  Men  .going  into  a  barn  where  cattle 
have  it,  even  if  they  do  not  touch  any¬ 
thing,  may  transmit  the  disease.  It  may 
be  carried  by  skim-milk  to  hogs.  The 
proper  way  is  to  be  clothed  in  rubber 
from  head  to  foot,  when  going  near  dis¬ 
eased  cattle,  then  be  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  when  coming  away.  The  period 
of  incubation  may  be  from  three  to  40 
days.  The  extremely  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease  is  the  difficulty  in  handling 
it.  There  are  only  about  00  herds  having 
the  disease  in  the  United  States  but  they 
are  scattered  over  most  of  the  States.  In 
fighting  the  disease  we  do  not  need  'to  quar¬ 
antine  whole  counties,  but  only  the  local¬ 
ity  where  it  has  been  found.  When  a 
herd  is  slaughtered  the  farmer  is  paid 
the  full  value  of  it,  the  State  paying  half, 
and  the  Federal  Government  the  remain¬ 
der.  lie  is  also  paid  for  digging  the 
trench  and  burying  the  cattle. 

Contagious  Arortion. — Dr.  Williams, 
of  Cornell  University,  on  ‘‘Sterility  and 
Abortion,”  said  that  retained  after-birth, 
abortion  and  sterility  all  result  from  the 
same  cause.  “We  believe  that  all  these 
are  due  to  infection.  We  do  not  see  how 
the  infectious  bacilli  can  be  destroyed  by 
injecting  carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfec¬ 
tants,  nor  have  we  seen  any  benefit  from 
the  use  of  vaccine  in  our  experiments  at 
Cornell  University.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  theory  that  a  cow  that  has  once 
aborted  is  less  liable  to  abortion.  If 
there  is  no  infection  the  cow  will  not 
abort,  however  roughly  she  may  be 
handled,  as  slipping,  goring,  etc.  We 
know  of  no  specific  remedy  for  abortion, 
and  our  main  hope  is  to  build  up  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  animal  by  sanitation, 
feeding,  etc.  Grow  up  the  calf  naturally 
by  starting  it  on  new  milk  instead  of 
patent  calf  foods.  Calves  kept  naturally 
and  normally  growing  develop  into  strong 
cows,  of  which  only  a  small  per  cent, 
abort  because  more  resistant  to  disease 
bacteria.  Calves  that  suffer  from  scours 
and  pneumonia  will  not  be  the  most  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease.  Such  calves  are  prob¬ 
ably  those  with  the  skim-milk  or  patent 
food  constitution.  In  a  word,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  breeder  should  begin  with 
the  new-born  calf.” 

Tuberculosis. — II.  E.  Cook  said  that 
something  :hould  be  done  on  tuberculosis 
legislation,  as  we  expect  to  take  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  this  AVinter.  The  question  will  be 
raised  as  to  physical  examination  of  all 
the  cattle  in  the  State.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Associations  in  session 
to  look  after  bovine  tuberculosis  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Albany  this  Winter. 

W.  II.  JENKINS. 
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SILOS  p^lTof 


Cheap, Succulent 

'  *  Food 

All  Winter 

ftrYourCoWS 


The 
Better 

WilkMaitf 


x# 


Combining  thetouch  of  the 
trained  hand  with  the  rapid¬ 
ity  and  cleanliness  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  One  double  or  two  cow 
unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30 
per  hour,  and  even 


cows 
nervous  cows 


stand  perfectly  quiet. 


EMPIRE 


Mechanical 

M  ilke  r 


-  ■  /  Makes  your  dairy  a  modern,  efficient  factory.  The 


Empire  'Peat  Cup  massages  the  teats  firmly  and  softly. ' 

- -  The  natural  air  pressure  is  applied  in  a  way  that 

(imitates  perfectly  the  required  action  of  nature  and 
in  many  cases  even  increases  the  milk  yield.  No  compressed 
air  used.  Costs  less  than  others  to  install.  Cannot  cause 
sore,  inflamed  teats  and  udders. 


I  ‘W= 


m 


For  16  years,  America's 
most  famous  Silo.  Imi¬ 
tated  everywhere  but 
never  equaled.  In  mas¬ 
sive  strength,  in  perfect 
fitting  doors,  in  rigidity 
of  construction,  in  per¬ 
manence  and  durability, 
superior  to  any  other  type 
of  silo. 

Built  like  a  hollow  log. 
Preserved  within,  an¬ 
chored  without.  Big  im¬ 
provements.  The  kind. 
Uncle  Sam  uses.  Write'* 
for  free  Catalog. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
ft,  Box  11 

[\j;  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. 

%  i  ii* 


jheROSS  silo 


Only  silo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  or.  Hinges. 
Coni inuons  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  typo  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
FKKE.  Racked  up  by  63  years  of  ex  per- 
ience.  Wri'e  for  catalog  which  explains 
all.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  KOSS  CO. 

“ox  Springfield.  Ohio 


EMPIRE 


Cream 

Separator, 


used  on  modern  dairy  larms  where  many  other 
makes  have  failed  to  satisfy.  Write  fordescrip- 
1  lion  and  pictures  showing  Empire  Milker  and 
Empire  Separator  in  modern  dairies.  Get  our  l 
offers  on  Empire  Sta-Rite  Engines  and  Em-  r 
Star  Feed  Mills.  Empire  Cream 


pire  iStar  Eced  Mills.  Empii 

Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  i. 

Chicago,  III.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Portland,  Ore., 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Dairy  of  Mr.  Tobias  Zweisel,  Orangeville,  III: 


Send 
for 
Catalog 
No.  4 


PAPEC 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


Highest  quality  silage.  %  less 
power.  Large  capacity.  Ele¬ 
vate  to  unusual  heights.  Built 
to  last.  Throw,  blow  and  lift. 

LIGHT  RUNNING 


One-piece  semi-steel  frame  and  per¬ 
fect  alignment  of  main  bearings  at  all 
times.  Capaclties3  to  30  tons  perhour, 
in  sizes  from  4  H.P.  up.  When  silos 
are  high,  conditions  hard,  or  power 
thought  insufficient,  the  “  Papec  ”  in¬ 
variably  handles  the  job  successfully. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  postal  today 
for  free  Catalog  on  “The  Wonderful 
Papec”  line  of  cutters.  Your  gas 
engine  will  run  them. 

1  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO..  Box  10  ShorUville.  N.T. , 

29  Convenitnt  Distributing  Points  in  U.  S. 


zV  RO  Metal  Silos 

TRADE  f  P  MARK _ 


are  made  of  pure -galvanized-iron,  valued 
for  its  rust  resistance.  They  are  durable, 
easy  to  erect  and  absolutely  air-tight.  Ex-  | 
perience  has  proven  that  they 


Preserve  Silage  Perfectly 


CRAINE  3-WALL  SILO 


ZYRO  Silos  are  fire,  storm  and  trouble- 
proof,  with  many  unique  patented 
features.  They  are  practical,  last¬ 
ing  and  ornamental.  All  supe- 
-  x-  rior  “ZYRO”  points  arc 
'Jjf  fully  explained  in  our 
illustrated  catalog.  Let 
us  send  you  your  FREE 
copy.  Please  write  today. 


he  CANTON  CULVERT 
and  SILO  CO., 

BOX  80  -CANTON.  OHIO 


Or, 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  alr-tigbt.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  BIL0  00.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


£ 


Neither  heat  nor  cold  passes  through  walls.  In¬ 
side — thick,  vertical  wooden  staves  Next— water¬ 
proof  felt,  like  rubber  roofing.  Outside 
wall— the  Craine-Lox  Cypress  siding, 
continuous  and  over-lapping.  Air-tight 
and  frost-proof.  No  Iron  hoops  to  ad¬ 
just.  Improved  ladder  and  door.  A 
scientific  silo,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  back¬ 
ed  by  13  years  of  success. 


A  GUARANTEE 


that  absolutely  insures  you  as  to  mater¬ 
ial,  length  of  service,  strength  of  con¬ 
struction,  stability  against  winds,  etc. 

Write  for  booklet  and  proof  of  this 
genuine  silage  insurance.  A  (Jraine  Silo 
factory  near  every  stock  section  makes 
the  cost  low.  Let  us  give  you  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  nearest  Craine  Silo  factory, 


W.  L.  Seotl  Lumber  Co.,  1  8-28  Main  St.,  Norwloh,  N.Y. 

FACTORIES  EVERYWHERE 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOQ  DE8CUIB1NQ  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


US  INTERNATIONAL 


SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take  up  hooj>— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

lateraatlMUfc!  Bile  Ce.,  HS  Bala  Bt.,  Llnearllle,  tti 


THEN  Pav. 

TILE  SILO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 


storms,  decay,  fire  and  vermin.  The 


Reduce,  freijht  coel;  fire  end  f roil- proof  w.i,bt 
Anchor*  itMlf;  ample  hoopege  galvanized;  priced  at 
youz  town:  5  year  guaranty:  free  sample. 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co-,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


- 

Oll6 

Follows  Another 

That’s  been  our  experience  in  selling  the  Natco 
Imperishable  Silo.  Feeding  profits  greatly  increase  ^tSk 
with  its  use,  and  its  durability,  convenience,  perfect  vfeJL 
silage  preservation,  freedom  from  upkeep  expenses,  and  ^Sk 
-attractiveness  make  it  the  inevitable  choice  when  an 
additional  silo  is  to  be  built.  A  battery  of  Imperishables 
will  successfully  defend  the  feeding  profits  of  several 
generations,  for  these  silos  are  proof  against  time, 


% 


iuo,  uckro>,  me  ttuu  vcuiiiu.  me 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo  % 


is  made  of  vitrified  hollow  clay  tile  which  will  5R 
last  forever,  and  being  air,  moisture  and  m] 
frost-proof,  preserve  the  ensilage  per-  5t| 
fectly.  Steel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  in 
the  mortar  between  each  tier  of  tile, 
give  this  silo  the  strength  to  resist 
practically  any  pressure.  Cannot 
warp,  twist,  crack,  crumble  or 
dry  out.  Needs  no  painting  or 
adjusting.  It  is  truly  an  im¬ 
perishable  silo. 

A  list  of  owners  of  Natco  Imperishable 
Silos  in  your  State  sent  upon  request. 
Writenearestbranch.  Ask  for  Catalog  L. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

Organized  2889 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"The  Silo  That  Lasts 
for  Generations* * 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Madison,  Wis. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bloomiagtoi.,  XU. 


■ 


1915. 
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The  Henyard. 


Varnishing  Eggs  With  Water  Glass. 

LAST  Spring  I  began  experimenting 
with  water  glass  as  an  egg  preserva¬ 
tive  in  a  way  that  I  have  never  seen 
referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  other 
periodical,  but  which  has  thus  far  led  to 
results  so  satisfactory  and  promising 
that  they  seem  worth  making  known  be¬ 
fore  the  season  of  low-priced  eggs  again. 
The  method,  in  a  word  is  varnishing,  in¬ 
stead  of  immersion.  After  trying  various 
degrees  of  dilution  of  the  water  glass 
I  came  to  use  for  my  later  lots  of  eggs, 
four  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  water 
glass.  Using  less  than  an  ounce  of  the 
diluted  material  at  a  time  I  found  a  tap¬ 
ering  measuring  glass  and  a  small,  flat 
brush  to  be  convenient.  A  sheet  of  news¬ 
paper  was  spread  on  the  table,  and  the 
eggs  set  on  it  as  varnished.  They  dry 
quickly,  and  when  convenient  thereafter 
I  gave  them  a  second  coat,  afterward 
packing  them  in  sawdust  to  prevent 
breakage,  and  keeping  them  in  a  fairly 
eool  place,  not  at  any  time  on  ice.  Up 
to  date  the  eggs  used  have  been  fully  as 
good  as  those  immersed,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  better.  They  were  not 
produced  on  my  own  place,  and  those 
that  showed  signs  of  “going  some  time” 
inay  easily  have  been  two  or  three  days 
laid  when  varnished.  They  were  all  or 
nearly  all  fertile,  probably,  also.  The 
greatest  advantage  over  the  immersion 
method  is  economy.  Just  how  great  I 
have  not  calculated,  but  to  state  it  very 
roughly  I  should  think  the  cost  of  immer¬ 
sion  might  be  a  thousand  times  the  cost 
of  varnishing ;  I  know  immersion  costs 
toward  two  cents  a  dozen,  and  varnish¬ 
ing  requires  so  little  material  that  it  costs 
practically  nothing. 

A  second  important  gain  (which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  breadth  of  its  application 
and  possibilities,  should  perhaps  stand 
far  ahead  of  the  first  point)  comes  from 
the  increased  strength  of  the  shell.  A 
varnished  egg  is  relatively  hard  to  break, 
and  would  stand  shipping  hardships  fatal 
to  a  plain  one.  If  less  dilute  material 
were  used,  or  more  than  two  coats  ap¬ 
plied,  eggs  could  be  shipped  as  securely 
as  English  walnuts,  and  would  keep  good 
perhaps  as  long.  To  the  housewife  var¬ 
nished  eggs  are  far  easier  and  more 
agreeable  to  handle  than  those  immersed. 
They  don’t  have  to  be  fished  out  of  a 
crock  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  are  dry 
when  you  get  them.  Of  course,  if  a  large 
number  were  to  be  done  at  a  time  dipping 
could  be  substituted  for  brushing. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  process 
still  to  be  improved.  The  paper  adheres 
to  the  egg  and  nothing  I  have  tried  takes 
its  place  to  advantage.  Also  a  little  dust 
on  the  brush  or  the  fingers  makes  the  egg 
look  smeary.  Again,  we  have  hesitated 
to  settle  our  coffee  with  eggshells  that 
have  been  varnished,  thinking  the  hot 
coffee  might  dissolve  the  varnish  and 
charge  our  systems  with  an  unwhole¬ 
some  quantity  of  sodium  silicate.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  allay  this  fear.  I  expect 
to  go  further  with  the  matter  myself,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  anything  others 
may  know  or  discover  concerning  it. 

New  York.  F.  w.  bartiiel. 


Standard  Poultry  Rations. 

THERE  are  so  many  calls  for  feeding 
rations  for  hens  that  it  seems  wise 
to  repeat  what  we  have  often  given 
before.  We  shall  keep  this  standing,  or 
print  it  every  two  weeks  through  the  sea¬ 
son. 

CORNELL  RATION  FOR  LAYERS. 

The  following  whole  grain  mixture  is 
fed  to  the  flock  at  Cornell  University  : 


By  Weight. 
Winter. 

60  lbs.  wheat 
00  “  corn 

30  “  oats 

30  “  buckwheat 


By  Measure. 
Winter. 

32  qts.  wheat 
36  “  corn 
30  “  oats 
20  “  buckwheat 


For  a  dry  mash  to  be  kept  before  the 
hens  all  the  time  this  mixture  is  sug¬ 
gested  : 

By  Weight. 

Winter  and  Summer. 

00  lbs.  corn  meal 
00  “  wheat  middlings 

30  “  wheat  bran 

10  “  Alfalfa  meal 

10  “  oil  me:.l 

50  “  beef  scrap 

1  “  salt 


EGO  CONTEST  RATIONS. 

At  the  egg  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
the  following  grain  mixture  is  fed : 


Coarse  wheat  bran .  200  pounds 

Cornmeal  .  100  “ 

Gluten  feed  .  100  “ 

Standard  middlings  .  75  “ 

Fish  scrap  .  30  “ 

Beef  scrap  .  30  “ 

Bow  grade  flour .  25  “ 


There  are  little  boxes  holding  grit, 
shells  and  charcoal  which  the  hens  take 
as  they  like.  There  is  also  provided  a 
“scratch  grain”  made  up  as  follows: 


Cracked  corn  .  00  pounds 

Wheat  .  60  “ 

Heavy  white  oats .  40  “ 

Barley  .  20  “ 

Kafir  corn  .  10  “ 

Buckwheat  .  10  “ 

Coarse  beef  scrap  .  10  " 


Better  cut  this  out  to  be  used  for  ref¬ 
erence. 


Mr.  Crabb  :  “Now  some  consumed 
idiot  has  started  a  buy-a-bale-of-hay 
movement !”  Mrs.  Crabb  :  “There  there, 
now.  Maybe  they  don’t  intend  to  feed  it 
all  to  you.” — Buffalo  Express. 


HUDSON  RIVER  CHICK  SHIPPING  BOX 

Brice  per  doz.  25  chick  size,  90c.  50  chick  size,  $1.20. 
100  chick  size,  $1.70.  Sample  15c  postpaid.  Kedtic- 
tion  on  quantities.  Circular  free.  STA  ATS  HU  RG 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  lino  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  provon  valno  and  pullots  from  our 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  batching 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  40  states  of 
tlie  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  -  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  II. 


"o  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
1  v •  and  Dark  Jiralnnax,  Burred  Rocks,  S.  0. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
Quality.  Bargain  list  Breeder* free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rivenlale,  N.  J. 


R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  we  went 
into  this  subject  fully,  and  concluded  that 
no  harm  whatever  would  come  from  using 
the  shells  as  suggested. 


A  Case  of  Roup. 

NEARLY  all  of  our  flock  is  affected 
with  some  ailment,  and  all  act  the 
same  way.  Their  comb  seems  to  be 
all  right,  but  night  and  day  they  give 
forth  a  low  moan,  and  they  snort  with 
their  beaks  as  if  they  had  something  in 
their  nostrils.  A  friend  told  us  that  they 
had  a  cold  and  advised  us  to  dip  a  fea¬ 
ther  in  kerosene,  run  it  down  their  throat 
and  give  it  a  turn.  We  have  done  so,  but 
with  no  result.  About  10  of  our  pullets 
have  died  already.  c.  D.  N. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  that  you  mention  sug¬ 
gest  hard  colds,  as  your  friend  suggested, 
but  the  fact  that  the  chickens  are  dying 
makes  it  evident  that  a  more  serious 
trouble  is  present.  It  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  that  they  have  true  roup  and 
you  should  immediately  remove  from  the 
flock  all  birds  that  are  evidently  sick 
and  place  them  by  themselves  where  they 
cannot  infect  others.  The  quarters  of 
the  healthy  fowls  should  then  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  up  and  whitewashed  with 
lime  wash  containing  about  four  ounces 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon.  All 
eating  and  drinking  utensils  should  be 
washed  and  scalded  with  boiling  water. 
A  few  drops  of  kerosene  injected  into  the 
nostrils  and  the  cleft  within  the  mouth 
will  act  as  a  palliative,  but  where  the 
fowl  is  evidently  seriously  sick  it  would 
better  be  killed  and  the  carcass  deeply 
buried.  If  not  already  so,  the  quarters 
of  your  flock  should  be  made  clean,  dry 
and  free  from  drafts  through  cracks  and 
boles.  Permanganate  of  potash  should 
be  added  to  their  drinking  water,  about  a 
t«a. spoonful  to  the  quart,  and  soft  food 
should  be  given  the  ailing  fowls.  While 
it  is  possible  that  you  have  only  severe 
colds  and  bronchial  inflammation  present 
in  your  flock,  the  numerous  deaths  make 
if  appear  likely  that  the  germs  of  roup 
have  found  access  to  them  and  vigorous 
methods  should  be  adopted  to  free  your 
premises  from  this  trouble.  M.  b.  d. 


strain? of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth 

Hit'll  class  exhibition  and  breeding 
DfOnZe  lUrKeyS  birds  for  sale,  on  approval.  I).  It. 

HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  Yoik 

r  An  A  1 II  300  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 

I"  U  H  wALt  Reds.  These  are  all  bred  from 
birds  with  high  egg  records, 
farm  raised.  Can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Kuanoke  Poultry  Farm,  Sowell,  New  Jersey 

AUSTIN'S  200-EGG  R  hnrjp  Iclfltlfi  RcHc  standard 
STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB  IHlUlltJ  IbldllU  IlClIb  bred,  high 
record  stock,  red  to  the  skin.  Old  and  yonngstock  for 
sale  AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  CenlreHarbor,  N.  H. 

R.  1.  RED  BABY  CHICKS-^- 

Spring  delivery.  All  brooders  tested  by  Storr’s 
Station.  Z.  N.  I.FAUII,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.C.  Reds  SITMT™” 

at  very  moderate  prices.  Orchard  range  stock.  Big, 
husky,  vigorous  specimens.  Fine  shape  and  color. 
Bred  from  best  blood  lines  in  tho  East 

“FOUR  ACHES,”  -  .  Nutley,  N.  J. 

FnrSfllft  R  R  finr‘kprpU~l',ftfr,ro  brooding  season, 
rur  udio  d.  n.  uucuereis  a  $5COoker0|  for  $3  nntU 

Jan.  15th  only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A  few 
pullets.  All  from  prize-winning  stock  bred  by  us. 

1>R.  DAYMAN,  -  _  Doylestown,  Pa. 

ffcl  A__i— Bnff  Rocks.  Cockerels  and 

L  OS  HP  U  III  I’""*'*  REI LE  SHEPARD  9  >a 
UBUOIIIg  VUI  Sherman  St..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

STRAIN.  $2.50  each.  FRED  H.  TOTTEN,  Ringoes.  N.  J. 

D  C.  11  LACK.  MINOROA8 — Utility  birds  at 
reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

G  A.  WILLIAMS,  I5ox  334,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Sicilian  Buttercups^0 

prices.  Vigorons.  farm-raised  stock.  G.  A  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Box  324.  Warwick,  N  T..  Sect’y  Am.  Buttercup  Club 

W h if p  Gnrniqh  Fnwf  ^  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9 
nmie  oorman  rowi  feinaleB#  Goodiayers,  Eggs, 

*3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  11  fertiles.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Catalog.  Mountsvillc  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountvillc.Va. 

CUPERIOR  STRAINS  POULTRY.  FANCY  PIGEONS,  SQUABBERS 

w  Make  money  raising  squabs.  We  teach  you. 
POULTRY  PIGEON  FARM,  -  Marietta,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  and  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  and  DRAKES 
m  Prize  winners.  GEO  WILLIAMSON,  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 

BARGAINS  African,  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese 
Pekin,  Runner, White  Muscovy  Ducks  *,«*“.,*  V!1. 

WHITE  EMDEN  CEESE^”  ftffi 

now.  Maple  Co  vePonltry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  P*. 

raiser  wants  just  the 

advanced  Harvester  Hay  Carrier 
features  described  in  this  book  and  he  is 
satisfied  by  no  other  when  he  knows  these. 
See  the  new  improvements  which  keep  Har¬ 
vesters,  as  usual,  far  ahead  of  all  others  and 
which  mean  to  farmers  big  extra  savings  in 
labor  and  hay  tool  repairs.  Better  materials, 
better  designing,  better  operation  give  longer 
life,  ability  to  stand  up  under  severe  usage. 

HARVESTER 
HAY  CARRIERS 

Fork  or  Sling  Styles — Modern 
Construction — Guaranteed 


Few  parts — least  chance  to  get 

out  of  order.  Reinforced  construction — ex- 
tra  strength  where  strain  comes.  Long  wheelbases 
/  distribute  weight  more  evenly.  Great,  big,  oversize 

roller-bearing  sheaves  make  operation  easier,  require  less  pull  l 
Gravity  locks  hold  load  at  desired  elevation,  with  no  slipping  —  no 
springs  to  rust  or  break.  Specially  designed  fork  and 
sling:  pulleys.  Run  on  steel,  wood  or  cable  track.  Our  Star  Steel 
Track  strongest  by  test.  Many  more  features  prove  Harvesters 
most  economical  to  buy,  to  keep,  to  use. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  shown  above  — 

also  for  any  of  our  other  Free  Books  on  mod¬ 
ern  Barn  Equipment  (2)  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  (3)  l.itter  and  Feed  Carriers 
(4)  Barn  Door  Hangers.  Address : 

HUNT,  HELM, 

FERRIS  &  CO. 


Dept  iso 
HARVARD, 
ILLINOIS  2oa 


Tells  you 
all  there  is  to 
know  about  pres¬ 
ent-day  silage  feed¬ 
ing— how  to  build  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built — home  made — 
stave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos— 
Pit,  brick,  tile,  cement, concrete  silos 
—all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silage— 41  of  them. 
Here’s  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914.  Ten  page  index.  We  send  it 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver’s  “Ohio” 
Silo  Fillers 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet 
“Silo  F'ller  Logic’’  which 
we  send  free.  Enclose  10c 
and  we  send  “Modern 
Silage  Methods”  with 
them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
340Broadway,  Salem,  O. 


if 


*vw 


Is  the  title  of  a  unique  16  page 
booklet  of  interest  to  every  farm¬ 
er,  Write  for  YOUR  C  D  C  C 
copy  TODAY.  Mailed  r  RCiEi 
The  booklet  also  shows  how  the  corn 
crop  of  many  business  farmers  is 
,  effectively  guarded  by 

Marshall  Iron  Corn  Cribs 
Write  today— “lest  you  for- 
I  get.”  A  postcard  will  do. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 

.Box  U  Wooster, 0. 


3M 


"LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGONS 


Are  only 
away  from 
ground. 

Think  of 
labor  saved 
the  ease  ■ 
which  it  is 

Writo  at 
for  catalog 
photos. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  New  York 


The  TOWNSEND  STRETCHER 

if  the  best  implement  made  for 
stretching  woven  wire  and  is  equal¬ 
ly  as  good  for  plain,  twitted  or  barb¬ 
ed  wire,  it  has  steel  grips  that  never 
slip  and  is  a  very  durable  and  con¬ 
venient  implement.  Ask  your 
Hardware  Dealer  for  it.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

F.  R.  TOWNSEND 
Pointed  Post  New  York 


Oregon  State  Publications  Free 

Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official  hooks  published  by 
State  Immigration  Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
Ask  questions—tfiey  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  75.  PORTLAND 
COMMERCIAL  CLUB  Portland,  Oregon. 


Handy 

Binder 


TEST  the  thing  for  prn- 
"  serving  flies  of  Th* 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W,  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


'‘M,,snuiiv-AUM  B.  C.  Wliite  LegHorns 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREE0ERS,  BRE0  FOR  EGGS  -M00ERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 12.000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10,000  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  Wo  guarantee*  Hafo  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chix  and  3  months  Pullets.  Wo  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
or  dent  lant  Hcaxon  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  incubator  capacity  thi.i  Fall  and  will  Increase  to  25,000 
next  year.  If  you  want  om  product*  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited — Send 
for  Booklets.  M  OH  EUAN  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Mohci'iin  Luke.  New  York.  (Phone  Tit  Peekaklll.) 

Owned  und  operated  by  Chan.  II.  Raker. 


TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO. 


Ship  Eggs  in  this  Box  by  Parcel  Post 

The  New  Wright  Egg  Rozis  the  strongest  and  lightest  pack¬ 
age  for  shipping  hatching  eggs  or  fresh  table  eggs.  Easy  to  pack — 
each  egg  has  absolute  protection— cannot  shake  or  jar.  Wright  boxes 
are  shipped  to  you  Hat  and  are  easily  set  up  and  packed  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  your  customers.  Write  today  tor  Fret  Booklet  describ¬ 
ing  The  Wright  Boxes  for  shipping  chicks  and  eggs. 

TYWACANA  Wliite  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Book  your  order  now  tor  eggs  ox  day  old  c hicks .  Send  today 
for  our  free,  big,  beautiful  catalog,  describing  Tywacans 
Farms  Leghorn*  and  Rocks  and  giving  prices  on  chicks, 
eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  B.  Wright,  Snpt.  Box  68,Farmingdalet  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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January  9, 


The  Henyard. 


Size  of  Nests. 

IN  making  a  section,  of  nosfs  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  Itock  poultry,  what  is  the 
proper  width,  depth  and  height  of 
each  nest,  and  is  it  better  to  have  the 
boards  dividing  the  nests  go  from  bottom 
to  top,  or  will  a  dividing  board  four  or 
five  inches  high  answer  just  as  well  be¬ 
tween  the  nests?  w.  o.  R, 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  dividing  boards 
go  to  top,  so  the  hens  cannot  see  each 
other  when  on  the  nest.  Some  hens  will 
peck  at  other  hens  and  drive  them  off 
the  nest  if  they  have  the  chance.  I  like 
a  “roomy”  nest ;  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  breaking  eggs,  than  in  a  small  nest. 
For  Plymouth  Itocks  I  should  make  nests 
14  inches  wide,  35  or  1(5  inches  high,  and 
IS  inches  deep,  from  front  to  rear.  Shape 
nest  material  like  a  saucer,  not  like  a 
bowl,  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Changing  Established  Strain. 


T  WANT  your  advice 
J.  White  Wyandottes. 

bought  my  cockerels 
known  breeder,  or  from 
had  bought  from  him. 
healthy,  farm-raised  stock 


sure  that  it  will  be 
careful  selection  in 
now,  if  this  strain 
crossed  upon  another  strain 
not  been  bred  toward  the 


same  ideal  type  the  result  is  likely  to 
be  a  discord  rather  than  a  harmonious 
tone.  For  this  reason,  if  I  had  a  satis¬ 
factory  strain  of  fowls  the  characteristics 
of  which  were  so  well  fixed  that  I  could 
depend  upon  their  being  reproduced  with 
reasonable  fidelity  for  generation  after 
generation,  I  should  hesitate  to  cross  it 
upon  another  strain,  even  though  that 
other  possessed  greater  merit  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than  my  own.  From  the  prices 
that  you  obtain  in  your  local  market  I 
judge  that  you  have  a  very  satisfactory 
strain  of  fowls.  If  you  desire  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  cross  I  would  urge  that  you 
do  it  in  a  limited  way  for  at  least  a  year 
and  note  the  results.  M.  b.  d. 


Bacillary  Diarrhoea. 

T  HAVE  250  March  and  April  pullets 
1  that  appear  to  be  in  perfect  condition 
and  lay  from  10  to  20  eggs  each  day.  I 
usually  have  good  success  raising  broil¬ 
ers,  but  this  year  the  chickens  had  bowel 
trouble  and  all  died.  My  hens  I  am  breed¬ 
ing  drop  a  large,  yellow,  soft  mass.  What 
is  the  cause  and  cure  of  this,  as  I  feel 
convinced  that  is  the  trouble  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  chicks  dying?  We  have  just  30  chicks 
left  from  three  hatches  of  240  eggs  each. 

New  Jersey.  w.  n. 

Such  great  mortality  among  young 
chicks  suggests  strongly  that  your  flock 
lias  become  infected  with  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea.  This  may  be  transferred  from 
one  chick  to  another  through  the  medium 
of  the  droppings,  and  may  also  be  in¬ 
herited,  as  the  germs  of  the  disease  appear 
in  the  yolks  of  eggs  from  infected  hens 
and  are  thus  taken  into  chicks  hatched 
from  them.  True  bacillary  white  diarr¬ 
hoea  is  hard  to  combat,  requiring  the 
most  thorough  cleaning  up  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  premises  upon  which  it  has  ap¬ 
peared,  particularly  those  parts  used  in 
raising  young  chicks,  and  the  disposal  of 
all  hens  that  may  harbor  the  disease  and 
pass  it  on.  Perhaps  the  most  practica¬ 
ble  method  of  ridding  one’s  flock  of  the 
infection  is  to  discard  as  breeders  all  hens 
that  are  under  suspicion  and  renew  the 
stock  from  flocks  known  to  be  healthy. 
This  should  be  combined  with  general 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  and  early  and 
continuous  feeding  of  soured  skim-milk  to 
the  chicks ;  the  lactic  acid  of  this  food 
acting  as  a  preventive  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease  germs.  One  writer 
in  these  columns  has  reported  great  suc¬ 
cess  through  administering  a  few  drops 
of  butter  and  cheese-maker’s  “starter”  to 


each  chick  as  it  is  taken  from  the  incu¬ 
bator.  This  starter  contains  the  lactic 
acid  of  sour  milk  in  concentrated  form, 
and  may  be  given  through  a  medicine 
dropper.  For  the  success  of  any  method 
of  treatment  it  is  essential  that  healthy 
chicks  should  not  be  allowed  to  pick  up 
the  droppings  of  those  that  may  be  in¬ 
fected.  M.  B.  D. 


w 


Starting  a  Goose  Farm. 

HAT  would  the 
ing  a  farm  and 


sized  farm  would  be 
raise  1,000  birds?  Would  a 
essary?  Would  Alfalfa  be 
grass  as  to  pasture? 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  prospects  of 
ng  would  be  the 


prospects  be  in  start 
raising  geese?  What 
required  to 
pond  bo  nec- 
better  than 
O.  B. 


concerning  my 
I  have  always 
from  a  well- 
some  one  who 
I  have  good, 
I  have  rais¬ 


ed  them  not  for  show,  but  for  utility.  1 
have  no  trouble  in  selling  my  pullets 
when  they  weigh  about  two  pounds  for 
$1  each.  I  get  $2  each  for  cockerels  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  get  more  than  this  around  here, 
and  I  have  not  had  enough  heretofore  to 
make  it  seem  wise  to  seek  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  market.  People  do  not  seem  to 
care  much  about  what  strain  the  fowls 
are ;  they  just  want  purebred  birds.  This 
year  I  bought  a  cockerel  of  another 
strain,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  Shall  I  take  a  pen  of  my 
hens  and  put  with  him,  buying  another 
cockerel  next  year,  and  follow  the  plan 
of  buying  the  old  strain  of  cockerels  for 
the  rest  of  my  flock,  or,  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  buy  cockerels  for  the  whole  of 
the  new  strain?  Does  the  first  strain  mean 
so  much,  anyway,  considering  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  care  to  show  birds?  L.  s.  J. 

Delaware. 

The  objections  to  crossing  breeds  apply, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  to  crossing  strains 
within  a  breed.  That  uniformity  of 
type  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  can 
only  be  obtained  by  many  generations  of 
careful  breeding  toward  an  ideal,  but  it 
can  be  destroyed  in  one  generation  by  a 
mixture  of  types  which  do  not  blend,  but 
which  antagonize  each  other.  To  fix  su¬ 
periority  of  any  kind  in  a  strain  of  fowls 
and  make  reasonably 
perpetuated  years  of 
breeding  are  required 
of  fowls  is 
which  has 


success  in  goose  farm- 
same  as  those  of  any 
kind  of  a  farm.  It  would  depend  upon 
a  multitude  of  factors,  chief  of  which 
would  be  the  personality  of  the  manager. 
I  would  not  advise  anyone  without  ex¬ 
perience  to  begin  any  poultry  business 
on  a  large  scale.  With  another  source 
of  income  a  small  beginning  as  a  side 
line  would  give  the  experience  necessary 
for  a  larger  business.  The  amount  of 
land  for  1,000  geese  would  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  intensive  cultivation  de¬ 
sired.  They  could  be  kept  on  20  acres  or 
less,  with  a  rotation  of  grass,  rape,  corn, 
etc.  Where  land  is  cheap  more  acres  in 
grass  could  take  the  place  of  cultivated 
crops.  Alfalfa  would  make  the  best  of 
pasturage.  A  pond  would  not  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  but  some  source  of 
drinking  water  would  be.  w.  u.  it. 
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Hens  With  Catarrh. 

my  poultry, 


'HAT  ails  my  poultry,  and  what  can 
I  do  for  them?  Their  one  eye  seems 
to  swell  and  finally  closes  entirely, 
and  a  white  foam  runs  from  it;  they 
also  have  the  foam  in  mouth  so  badly 
they  can  hardly  get  their  breath,  and  one 
hen  has  an  eruption  on  her  comb  of  a 
dark  red  color.  I  have  put  kerosene  on 
them  and  isolated  them,  but  now  another 
hen  has  it.  E.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  swelling  of  the  eye  is  due  to  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lining  membrane, 
which  inflammation  probably  also  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the 
fowl.  It  may  be  due  to  simple  catarrhal 
inflammation  or  to  one  of  the  more  se¬ 
vere  infections  to  which  fowls  are  liable. 
Mild  disinfectant  solutions  are  indicated, 
and  of  these,  permanganate  of  potash 
crystals  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
teaspoonful  to  the  quart  of  water  is  most 
generally  useful.  The  fowl’s  head  may 
bo  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  the  latter 
should  be  given  the  fowls  for  drink.  All 
cases  should  be  isolated  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  spread  of  the  infection,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  exposure  to  damp¬ 
ness  and  drafts  does  not  cause  further 
trouble  in  the  flock.  M.  b.  d. 


Certified 

Layers 

English  200-Egg  Strain 

Our  pens  of  A.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  IVhite  Wyandottes,  S. 

(.'.  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
contain  many  of  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  layers.  This  bred-to-lay  blood  will 
surely  put  your  flock  into  the  money-making 
class.  Among  our  1913-14 

Laying  Competition  Winners 

are  the  following  sensational  pens: — 

White  Leghorns: — North  American  Inter¬ 
nal.  Competition: — Five  birds  laid  1139  eggs, 
228  average.  Won  seven  medals  and  cup. 

S.  C.  Reds:—  N.  A.  Competition: — Five  birds 
laid  1043  eggs.  209  average.  (Highest  official 
Red  record  known.)  Won  three  medals. 

White  Wyandottes: — Missouri  Competition: 
•  — Ten  birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  average. 
I  One  layer  made  a  record  of  265  eggs. 

The  above  20  birds, 
three  breeds,  aver¬ 
aged  209  eggs  each. 
Four  of  them  laid  250 
or  better. 

CDFIi  "The  Story  of  the 
men  200-Egg  Hen” 

1915  edition  contains  pictures 
of  these  winners  and  much 
valuable  practical  information. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
,  Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

I  O  CENTS  " 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Money  back  for  dead  ones. 
Pamphlet  free.  C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


60  Varieties  fflHK, 


DUCKS,  GEESE.  TURKEYS, 
GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  00 
page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa 


RriLE’S  BS  VARIETIES 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  Eggs 
In  season.  Ulus.  Catalogue,  and  “Grower's 
Guide,”  2c.  An  honest  deal.  Write 
today.  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
Poultryman,  Box  674,  Freeport,  III. 


The  Celebrated  Hun¬ 
garian  and  English 


_  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Oaporcailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  \VM.  J.  MACKKNSJSN.  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  io,  Yardley, 


Supply  Your  Home  Demand 
For  Chicks  by  Using  A 

Candee  Incubator 

COAL  BURNING-HOT  WATER-SECTIONAL-AUTOMATIC 


75  Errs  in 
each  of 
16  Trays 


Start  With  This  1200-Egg  Machine 
Hatch  For  Yourself  And  For  Others 

Your  neighbors  will  tako  all  the  room  you  can  spare. 
A  few  good  hatches  for  other  people  will  pay  for  your 
CANDEE.  You  can  make  big  money  buying  eggs  at 
a  cents  and  hutching  them  out  Into  lfi-cent  IFny 
Old  Chicks.  Candee  hatched  Baby  Chicks  lind  a  ready 
market.  Wire  partitions  separate  75-egg  trays  for 
different  people;  any  300-egg  setting  can  he  started  at 
one  time.  As  your  business  grows  you  can  add  extra 
sections.  Tiie  CANDEE  in  this  respect  is  unlike  any 
other  incubator:  it  also  has  exclusive  features  of 

DOUBLE  REGULATION— DOUBLE  SAFETY 

Each  300-egg  setting  is  automatically  safeguarded. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Catalog  of  140  Pages 

thaj  describes  these  features,  explains  the  sectional 
c<> lift  ruction,  and  tells  how  hundreds  of  people  are 
making  money  with  CANDEE  machines  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

CANDEE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
Dept.  27,  -  -  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


10  x  10  PORTABLE 

ALL  PURPOSE  HOUSE.  Can  bo  made  in 
units.  Just  right  for  brooders  or  brooder  stove. 
Equally  good  for  growing  stock  or  laying  hens. 
Also  makes  a  nice  camp,  play  house  or  wood¬ 
shed.  Made  of  %  in.  matched  white  pine  lum¬ 
ber.  Frame  2  x  3  spruce.  Weight  1,000  lbs. 


PRICE  $30 


Write  for  our  free  booklet,  showing  20  different  cuts 
of  portable  houses,  oat  sprouters,  coops,  etc, 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

15  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mas*. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  OF  ALL  POULTRY  FEEDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

They  arc  made  right;  because  they  are  bought  right.  They 
are  thoroughly  dependable,  always  the  same,  and  always  fresh. 
There  is  no  waste,  no  had,  musty  or  sour  grain  or  corn  hulls. 
Everything  goes  to  make  eggs,  muscle  and  feathers.  They  are 
much  more  economical  than  any  feeds  that  you  can  mix  as  wo 
have  the  equipment  to  thoroughly  mix  and  clean  all  grain.  Wo 
have  a  master  in  the  art  of  poultry  breeding  and  raising:  also 
thoroughly  posted  on  feeds  and  grains.  There  is  nothing  lacking 
in  the  make-up  of  our  feeds.  We  have  customers  all  over,  from 
the  Island  of  Trinidad,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Bermuda,  Canada, 
and  all  through  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  By  sending  youx 
orders  to  us  we  are  benefited  and  so  are  you.  Send  for  circuiai 
and  price  list.  WM-  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr»*  Mills,  N.Y. 

^  ^  U  Incubator 

Jycos  Thermometers 

^^"nlwnys  toil  tho  truth”.  Scientifically  made  and  tented. 
Accurate  and  dependable.  When  buying  an  incubator 
or  brooder,  insist  thatit  bo  fitted  with  "Tycos  Ihemxnnetera. 
It  means  biltKer  hatches-l  otter  clucks,  blgR-cr  profits.  Magnifying 
lens  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  in  temperature 
Indicated.  76c  at  your  dealers  or  from  us.  postpaid.  Write  today  for 
booklet,  “Incubator  Thermometer*  acta  Worth  Knowing  .  rKH.Hu 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PARCEL  POST  BOXES 

Ship  Eggs,  Dressed  Fowls,  Fruit,  Butter, 
etc. ,  by  parcel  post  direct  to  your  customers, 

“H&D”  BOXES 

meet  all  Government  requirements — guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  products.  Made  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes — strong,  light  and 
sanitary.  Protect  contents  from  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  Send  today  for  free  booklet, 
“IJow  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.’’ 
The  HINDE  A  DAUOH  PA  PER  Co. 
I>ept.  E.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


RECORD  HATCHES 


Mrs.  Halton  ofN.  Vernon,  I  nd.,  I 
reports  two  100%  hatches  from  [ 
her  old  reliable  Progressive! 
Incubator.  Only  incubator! 
with  double  walls  and  hun-| 
All  wood  parts! 


155 
EGG 

Set  tip 

ready  for  use 

JT  dreds  of  dead  air  cells.  -  - 

M  California  Redwood.  All  set  up  ready  to  use.  No 
extras  to  buy.  Money  back  guarantee. 

r-yor  LOWEST  PRICE  YET 

7  Vo?  155  EGO  INCUBATOR, 

Self-regulating  and  ventilating— copper  boiler- 
hot  water  heat,  safety  lamp,  egg  tester,  2  doors 
—thermometer.  Frelghtprepald  E.  of  Rockies 
Incubator  and  Brooder  both  for 
$9.85.  Ordernow  oreendforour 
big,  free  Incubator  Book. 

Progressive  Incubator  Co. 
f  *  145,  Racine,  Wls 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  , 

B  copper  tank,  nursery, 

f  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
.  30  DAYS' TRIAL— money  back  if 

O.K.  WriteforFREECatafogNow.  _ 

ICUD INCUB4T0R  CO..  Ptptl  1 1  Racine.WuTB^^S^  (2) 


130  mmcuPatoriitb 
and  Brooder  “oV  IU 


If  Ordered  Tof»th«r 

Freight  paid  east  of 
(2)  I  Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walla,  deaf!  air  space,  double 


1  Both 
llMachlnes 
■  Made  of 

California  _ „ _ _r _ r _ 

Redwood  d  glass  doors,  all  set  up  com¬ 
plete,  or  180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

t  12.00.  FREE  Catalogue  describes  them' 
end  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  C0„  Box  104 


RACINE,  WIS. 


SFJ.25  Mankato  Incubator 

Only  M 


u  oouldn't  buy  better  at 
>  or  three  times  the  price. 

California  Redwood  ease, triple 
walls,  asbestos  lined,  pure  cop¬ 
per  tank, surest  automatic  ret;- 

- -  ulator, safety  lamp.everjthing. 

Free  Book  of  Incubator  Facts  ■  -  ,  i 

FreeTrial —strong  money  back  guarantee,  f  utilltf  | 

120  chick  brooder  92.50;  240ohlok  brooder  ,e*  re*dy 
94  00 — and  up.  Write  for  free  book  today.  to  use.  2B0  E|g  ' 
Minkato  Incubator  Co.,  Boa  795»  Manhato.Minn.  only  $  1 0.25 


loin  World’s  Champions 

3  more  championships  w 
3ity  hatching  outfits.  1 

Belle  City 


k13  more  championships  won  by  owners  of  Bello 
iCity  hatching  outfits.  Makes 

31 


21  Times  World*  s  Champion 
Free  Book  “Hatching 
Facts"  tells  whole  story. 

_ _ _ My  $800  Cold  Offers  come  with 

Free  Beok— Money-Back  Guaranty  Hatching 
outfit  shown  In  actual  colors,  Jim  Roban,  Pres 

Bolle  City  Incubator  Co.»  Box  48 


Freight 

Prepaid.  1, 

/ 2  or  3  Months' 

Home  Test 
Racine,  Wit, 


Crown  Bone  C 

'utter 

iFeed  your  hens  cut  green  bone  1 
r  and  get  more  eggs.  With  a 
Crown  Bone  Cutter  you 
can  cut  up  all  scrap  bones  easily 

BEST  /WADE 

Lowest  ' 1 
in  Price 

and  quickly,  and  without  any  trouble,  and  have  cut  bone  fresh 
every  day  for  your  poultry.  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  -  Box  249  -  EASTON,  PA. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  lurger. 

MANN’S  ■SISK  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Fro®  Trial. 

Ho  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Freo  Book. 

W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS,  Milford,  Maas 

MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  IS  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


^$VWWWWVWVWWWVWWWWVWWVVWWVWWWWVWWVWWVWWWWV^ 

|  At  Last — The  Colony  Brooder  With  Hot-Water  Heat 

A  down-to-the-minute  machine  combining  every  feature 
which  experienced  poultry  growers  seek.  Portable,  safe, 
heated  by  hot-water  coils,  burns  coal,  self-feeding,  self-regulat- 
ing,  easy  to  manage,  inexpensive  to  operate,  keeps  the  chicks 
comfortable  day  and  night.  It  reduces  cost,  lessens  labor, 
eliminates  worry,  increases  profits.  The 

Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder 

is  right  in  principle  and  construction.  Will  last  for  many 
years  and  give  continuous  satisfaction.  It  is  the  only  colony 
brooder  having  hot-water  heat,  the  most  pleasant  and  healthful 
heat  for  chicks.  Made  in  two  sizes — capacity  up  to  1500  chicks. 

Our  new  " Handbook  of  Urooding"  is  the  o nip 
book  on  the  successful  rearing  of  chicks  in  large 
flocks.  Write  today  for  copy.  Mailed  free, 

Watson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Drawer  37,  Lancaster,  Fenna. 

wMuunuwuwvHWMun* 


Hen’s  Heat  Is  Moist  Heat 
So  Is  the  X-Ray’s 


X-Ray  Incubator,  X-Ray  Vapor  Generator 
A  Great  New  Heating  Principle 

At  last  the  conditions  under  the  mother  hen  are  exactly  duplicated! 

The  X-Ray  does  it.  No  other  machine  has  the  principle.  No  other  machine  can 
have  it.  X-ltay  Radiator  and  X-Ray  Vapor  Generator  are  completely  covered  by 
patents.  They  produce  natural  moist  heat  exactly  like  the  mother  hen.  That’s 
why  the  X-Ray  makes  world  record  hatches.  That’s  why  X-Ray  chicks  start 
strong  and  healthy  and  make  finest  poultry.  Get  the  facts!  Send  for  new  X-Ray 

An.ni —  ma  oo  - j  -J - sui —  -  exclusive  X-Ray  features.  Get 

No  agents.  Brooders  too. 
today.  Address 


X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 

-  Des  Moines,  la. 


Only  on©  filling  ofoll 
to  hatoh.  Only  ono  gal¬ 
lon  of  oil  to  hatch. 


1015. 

The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremely 

cold  weather  of  the  last  week,  the 
temperature  going  down  to  14  de¬ 
grees  below  zero — the  loss  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week,  was  only  17  eggs.  The  total  output 
for  the  week  was  1,475.  White  Wyan- 
•lottes  are  showing  up  splendidly  as  Win¬ 
ter  layers;  their  average  production  to 
date  exceeds  that  of  any  other  breed. 
1'hey  have  taken  first  place  for  greatest 
weekly  production,  more  times  than  all 
other  breeds  combined,  since  this  last 
'•on test  commenced.  Neale  Bros.’  White 
Wyandottes  are  first  this  week  with  an 
iiitput  of  40  eggs.  Barred  Bocks  are 
second,  Frank  L.  Tuttle’s  pen  laying  36. 
.Merritt  M.  Clark’s  Barred  Bocks  tie 
with  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes 
ror  third  place,  each  pen  laying  35.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  American  breeds, 
Bocks,  Wyandottes  and  Beds,  can  stand 
•old  weather  better  than  the  Leghorns, 
and  other  small  breeds,  and  will  lay  more 
•ggs  when  prices  are  high,  so  that  in 
nine  of  production  they  will  offset  the 
neater  number  of  eggs  which  Leghorns 
ire  usually  credited  with  laying.  The 
Wyandotte,  with  her  small  comb  lying 
•mse  to  her  head,  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
oi  cold  weather.  When  she  puts  her 
lend  under  her  wing  at  night,  she  is 
•omph-tcly  housed  in.  if  her  owner  is  wise 
•nough  to  furnish  roosts  2%  inches  in 
'  nmeter  so  that  her  feathers  can  cover 
i?i  toes.  Small  roosts  are  responsible 
<>■  many  frozen  toes ;  also  for  crooked 
rea st bones  ir  growing  chicks.  For  the 
after,  roosts  should  be  fiat  on  top  and 
•it  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  bending  of  the  soft 
•ireast  bone  when  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  on  it,  as  frequently  happens  when 
the  roosts  are  small  and  round. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  in  the  minds  of  farmers, 
as  to  the  importance  of  using  well-bred 
males;  and  this  is  due  to  the  persistent 
hammering  of  the  agricultural  press  on 
that  subject.  From  my  own  experience 
I  would  say  that  there  are  three  times  as 
many  farmers  who  will  pay  from  $5  t 
$10  for  a  well-bred  rooster  to  mate  with 
their  hens  now,  as  would  have  done  so 
two  or  three  years  ago.  By  “well-bred” 

I  do  not  mean  a  show  bird,  but  one  that 
aas  been  bred  from  a  high-producing  dam, 
and  sired  by  one  from  a  high  producer, 
'.'his  is  in  the  line  of  real  progress. 

The  week’s  record  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks. 

W  celt 

Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut . . 

,  35 

226 

,  rank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts..... 

.  36 

163 

■ancis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut.... 

19 

93 

Miles  J  Francais.  New  York . 

17 

96 

-torrs  Agr.  Station.  Cxp.  pen.  Conti, 

19 

80 

storrs  Agr.  Station  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

17 

82 

0  A.  Foster.  California . 

14 

36 

White  Rocks. 

Chert  L.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts..., 

,  10 

40 

Cranford  Farms,  Massachusetts. . . , 

o 

3 

t’.ranford  Farms,  Massachusetts. . . . 

5 

15 

Cranford  Farms.  .Massachusetts.... 

liranford  Farms,  Massachusetts.... 

9 

51 

Buff  Rock3. 

V  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

19 

99 

White  Wyandottes. 

r cm  Barron.  England  . 

26 

111 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . 

35 

321 

'Vrrv  thought  I'arni.  Connecticut.  . . . 

19 

157 

x»aie  Bros..  Rhode  Island . 

40 

204 

Mrs.  J.  I>.  Beck.  Connecticut . 

29 

130 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxv.  pen.  Conn. 

7 

22 

-'torrs  Agr  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

20 

60 

Maplednle  Farm,  Connecticut . 

15 

45 

F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

*1*1 

152 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

)r  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts.. 

19 

152 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

-ilvei  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York.. 

11 

17 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut.... 

23 

110 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

nr.  J.  C.  Dingman.  New  York . 

5 

23 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont.... 

25 

235 

Homer  P.  Iteming.  Connecticut . 

17 

52 

"has.  (t.  I’olhemus.  New  York . 

14 

20 

H  M.  Bailey.  Connecticut . 

14 

33 

'ohn  Backus.  Vermont . 

24 

86 

W.  II.  Butnstead.  Connecticut . 

13 

98 

s forrs 
Stores 

H.  B. 


I’ineerest  Orchards.  Masuaehnsetts. . 

Barry  B.  Cook.  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  FTamnshire . 

A.  B.  Brundnge.  Connecticut . 

'-Oorrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn, 

-'torrs  Agr.  Station.  Fxp.  pen.  Conn. 

Hur.nl  New-Yorker.  Now  York  City.. 

s.  G.  MeT.enn,  Connecticut . 

‘•'■"rintcVale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

0.  K.  Warner.  Rhode  Island . 

'I.  W.  Sanborn,  Ma  esaehusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford.  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Agr.  Station.  Fxp.  pen.  Conn. 

Agr.  Station.  Fxp.  pen.  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

Ililler,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut . 

eporge  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

'.His  'V.  Rentloy,  New  Y  >•■!?  . 

v-  W.  Hendrvx,  Connecticut . 

Uraeside  Poultry  Farm  T’onn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut . 

ceil  Guernsey.  New  York . 

'  'erritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

•Jav  IT.  Ernissc.  Now  York . 

■  to its  Agr.  Station.  Fxp.  pen.  Conn. 

•  'torrs  Agr.  Station.  Fxx.  pen.  Conn. 
. rs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut 

Avindsweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

•James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts . 

I  -  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York . 

F-  M.  Pcasley.  Connecticut . 

.  .has.  ITcigl,  Ohio  . 

''mil  Barron,  England  . !!.!!!! 

i^dward  Cam.  England  . 

Deo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri . 

’’  m-  IP  Lyon,  New  York . 

Hapnich  X-  Ranks.  New  York . 

A-  P.  Robinson.  New  York . 

anor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.... 
Lrauford  Farms,  Connecticut . 


28 

25 

30 

8 

25 

7 

10 

8 
24 

20 

9 

7 

8 

28 

15 

13 
10 
28 
15 

4 
8 
7 

14 
20 
23 
20 

5 
10 

io 

9 

23 

10 

28 

i 

10 

18 

28 

23 

10 


150 

144 

210 

19 

133 
42 
51 
73 
07 
40 

101 

36 

40 

35 

187 

104 

130 
172 
175 
104 
152 
09 
190 
122 
110 
213 
243 
95 
2  to 
50 
187 
32 
175 
00 

134 
75 
40 

157 

1U5 

181 

205 

45 
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Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  18  115 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  18  125 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  70 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  2  44 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  10  108 

A.  S.  Soiufregger,  Connecticut .  17  185 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  12  100 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn .  15  90 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  22  161 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  19  107 

James  N.  Thomas,  New  York .  21  153 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  14  97 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  4  14 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan..  1  12 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  56 

Black  Leghorns. 

,i  Collinson,  England  .  26  103 

Silver  Campines. 

Fueowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut.  17  57 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut . 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  4  17 

Salmon  Favcrolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm.  Maryland .  5  5 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennick  Florida .  3  12 

Obed  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  1  nil 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut . 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  renn . 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  13  50 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

“My  barber  has  quit  discussing  the 
war.”  “Why  was  that?”  “It  was  h:s 
idea  to  size  up  customers  and  take  sides 
accordingly,  hut  yesterday  he  guessed 
wrong  four  times.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal, 

A  IT'-  ysyi  vanta  farmer  was  the 

owner  of  a  good  cow.  A  stranger,  hav¬ 
ing  admired  the  animal,  asked  the  far¬ 
mer:  “What  w.ll  von  take  for  your  cow?” 
The  farmer  scratched  his  head  for  a  mo¬ 
il,  nt,  and  then  said:  “Look-a-hcre !  Be 
you  the  tax  assessor  or  has  she  been 

killed  by  the  railroad?” — Credit  Post. 
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TOM  BARRON’S 

WORLD  WINNING 

II  WYANDOTTES  «»  LEGHORNS  II 


THE  PROFITS 
TN  POULTRY  KEEPING 


IS  THE  TITLE  of  our  200-page  Free  Complete 
,  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide  for  1915,  w  hicli 
I  we  mail  postpaid  to  any  address  on  request. 
Illustrates  and  fully  describes  our  three  sty  Us 
of  Incubators,  eight  d  fferent  sixes,  ranging 
i  11  price  from  $10  to  $38;  also  our  seif-regula¬ 
ting,  self-ventilating,  all-metal  Portable  and 
Adaptable  Brooding  Hovers  and  nearly  ico 
other  valuable,  practical  standard  articles  we 
manufacture  for  successful,  mcney-mahing 
poultry  keepers  on  any  scale  of  operation. 
WRITE  TODAY  or  our  Complete  Cala¬ 
is  loguc  and  other  valui*'*h  c'ee  ~>vinted matter, 

I  Address  our  place  of  oneness  -earcst  vou. 

j  Cyphers  incubator  Co  Jept.38  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  Knnstis  City,  Dallas,  Oakland 

Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  'ositivc!.-  hatches 
every  liatchnble  egg.  How  t<  nake  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50.  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
he  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  -eader  who  men¬ 
tions  tliis  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  tliis  valuable  free  book  to 

BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


Poultry  Exerciser 

Build  your  automatic  grain  feeders  and  exer¬ 
cisers  out  of  a  wood  box  in  fifteen  minutes  at  a  cost 
of  eight  cents  each  For  circular  W  rite  ITHACA 
I  KJCDLH  <•<>.,  Box  307- A ,  Ithaca  New  York 

Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Purebred,  range  rais-d.  high  vitality,  heavy-laving 
strain.  Cockerel--.  $2  up.  Pullets.  $2  each.  Now 
booking  orders  for  dav  old-chicks  and  eggs  for 
hatching.  PINE  RiOGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Kirkwood.  N.  Y. 


7?  I  DfTYC— Fine  cockerels  and  pnliets.  Dark 
a*,  i.  lu-iyk,'  le(j  heavy  laying  strain  Write 

ARTHUR  I.Ol’Hlt,  Port  Jefferson,  N  y. 


Barred  Rocks,  I^"ol”s-  D"cks-  0c<>se 


Valuable  catalog  Fit  Eli 


ml  Tin  keys.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
F  Hastings,  Pitts/lllo,  Md. 


Thoroughbred  Barred  Rock  Pullets  altma'r  ^ NN\ 

50  Giant  Rouen  Drakes 

Sired  by  let  Prize  Drake,  N.  Y.,  1012,  at  82.50,  $3.50  and 
S:>-00  each.  Also  fine  Silver  Wyandotte  I’ullets  at  $2.00 
and  $3.00  each.  Order  now.  F.  A.  TIFFANY,  Phocnixville,  Pa 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W  ANCERSGN,  Stewartstown.  Pa 


White  Holland  Turkeys-cScf,sr«K^ 
White  Hollaed  TURKEYS  “SMir" 
SM&  Bourbon  Sod  TWIIT*g£^g« 

Also  Kliode Island  (  oHcpepIs  an<l  Pullets  Write  lor 
particulars.  F.  3>I.  KKKN,  SpringviUe,  Indiana 

1^31-  E.Tnrlieys 

Bred  from  largo, purebred  stock. as  tineas  they  grow. 
Fan  ship  birds  not  related.  M.  N.  Adams,  Livonia.  N  Y 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS^j"11^0 

and  White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $1  50 

to  $3.  €.  A  HlfiKSHKY.  McKniglitst  own.  Pa. 

PIIRF  RRFU  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

*  ^  *  -  a-i  uiiLL/  Silver  Campines  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S  t  a  m  p. 

Ii  vino  A  Wheeler,  R.  F.  U.  2.  Maplewood  Farm,  Massena.N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys — Direct  New  York  winners. 

Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock  a  specialty. 
Extra  size  and  plumage.  G.  F.  Decker,  So.  Montrose,  Pa. 


Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggs 

Prize  winners.  Mrs.  H.  Chumbley,  II 
CiISntRrnnyf1  Fftmc  BC’  Red  Pullets,  $1  50. 

UldlUDronZs.  I  eras  H  j  VflN  oyke,  Gettysburg  Pa. 


—in  season, 

_ f  o  r  s  a  1  e. 

Chumbley,  Draper,  Ya. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

I  own  the  identical  same  Wyandottes  that  Tom  Barron  had  jj 
at  the  three  contests,  at  Pennsylvania.  Storrs,  Missouri. 

All  my  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns  are  Pure  Barron  birds,  or  f  j 
raised  from  imported  Pens.  I  have  nothing  else  on  my  farm,  U 
in  these  breeds,  no  American  Leghorns  or  Wyandottes  what-  \\ 
ever. 

As'  to  the  truth  of  the  above,  and  genuineness  of  my  Barron  |! 
stock,  I  invite  reference  to 


Tom  Barron  Catforth,  England. 
Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  Willington, 
Conn 

Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  Storrs  College. 


Prof.  Quisenberry.  Mountaingrove,  Ii 
Mo.  i| 

Supt.  Pollard  )  T,  ,  ,  T) 

Scc’y  Turner  f  Thorndale,  Pa. 


I  claim  to  have  the  heaviest  laying  Barrons  in  America;  and  j  = 
with  the  purchase  of  his  contest  pens,  I  can  safely  say  I  have  f 
some  of  the  best  layers  in  the  world  to-day.  l\ 

If  you  want  LAYERS,  and  STRAIGHT  TRUE  Barrons,  Ii 
that  live  up  to  their  name,  you  will  come  to  me,  sooner  or  later.  Ii 

BARRON  WYANDOTTES. 

They  laid  more  Winter  eggs  than  ever  before  known;  and  more  than  Ij 
any  other  heavy  breed  or  Wyandotte.  \\ 

NO  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 

in  my  Barron  stock.  Attested  and  proven  by  Storrs  Agricultural  Col-  Ii 
lege. 

PENNSYLVANIA  PEN. - 


First  Prize  winners.  Aver.  236  eggs.  Barroncss  VII.  laid 
Barroness  V.  laid  . 282  Another  laid  . 


. 274 

. 252 


5  = 

r  — 
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-  STORRS 

PEN. 

2nd 

prize  eggs;  3 

eggs  behind  win- 

ror  s. 

First  prize  value  laid.  Average 

2  >;s  t/j 

One  bird  laid 

259  eggs.  Most 

even 

layers  known. 

MISSOURI  PEN. 


2nd  prize,  to  Barron’s  own  Leghorns, 
which  won  1st  prize.  Aver.,  205.  Beat 
nil  2S2  Pens  at  all  contests  in  Sept., 
Oct.,  Nov. 


i  = 

II  g 


.Ml  contest  Pens  MATED  to  special  Cockerels  sent  me  for  the  purpose  by  Barron  pi 
ree  265  sire;  283  dam. 


edi-  1 1 


BARRON  LEGHORN. — My  stock  originated  from  Barron’s 
produced  the  famous  282  and  262  egg  layers. 

Barroness  1  I.  laid  284  eggs  on  my  farm. 


Storrs  winners,  1913,  which  if 


I!  Pedi£eeR232BWf  2^4Ci)7;^Oo!aVieSt  layi“g  Rocks’  aild  flnest  Fancy  Buffs  iu  America.  f| 
I|  I  have  a  special  pen  of  Barron’s  Buff  Rocks,  245.  240  egg  pedigrees. 

||  MORRIS  S.  C.  BEDS.— Three  pens  headedby  Vibert  cockerels  out  of  247  239  2r’5  eee  ll 
II  hens.  As  fancy  as  an  honest  egg  record  permits. 


=  5 
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MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  R.  4,  Conn. 

Member  of  Utility  Poultry  Club,  England 
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Hoff’s  VITALITY 99  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Garred  P.  Rocks 

Bred  fur  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
sl-nubia  ami  vitality.  The  results  i  f  over  a  qu.u  ter  of  a 
con.ury  expei  ictiee.  I  guarantee  to  ship  IYouerb  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
pel  .ve  ,\  mu  flack  or  Start  ymt  rL  lit  in  the  Poultry  business. 

!;  -1:  your  Di-del’s  NOW.  Send  form  \  illustrated  booklet 
find  reasonable  prices.  Alsu  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Custom 
H  alcllltlg. 

D.  C.  R  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 
^  ’  "  bite  Leghorns 

'  Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 

*  t  11  cliick  tor  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 

u  J  J  .  /Wt.  male  bird  the  son  ol  a  “200  egg” 

fyjdjkJ#-  K  ijl  he"i  Irapucsled  by  the  Misscuri 

":2lgS"-,,V,,.;i'i Slate  Poulny  Experiment  Station. 

4.1  a.  ill/  fl||  reco,ps  arc  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  biids  the  beslever  bred.  Chicks 
are  trom  our  vigorous  bred-to-loy  le- 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  moles. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don’t  miss  it.  Send  lor  camion 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich! 


Barron  S.G.  White  Leghorn  SoekereSs 

and  White  Wyandotte  cockerels;  pullets  out  of 
direct  importation,  from  the  World's  greatest 
layers.  In  splendid  vigor.  ItltOOK Klli I.I> 
FOUI-TKV  FAK11,  K.I<M>.  8, Versailles,  Oliio 

POULTRY  MEN,  ATTENTION 

75,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

All  breeders  tested  by  Storrs’  Station.  Free  circu¬ 
lar  White  Leghorn  and  Pittsfield  Barred  Hock 
cockerels.  A.  Ii  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHOBNS-S'th< 

(Breciict-  and  Importer.)  Four  choice  200  egg  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  mated  to  a  large  handsome  vigorous  cock¬ 
erel  bred  from  a  'til)  egg  lion  for  $30  cash  with  order. 
If  not  satisfactory  et'.rn  at  my  expense.  Supply  limited. 


Eggs  for  f  ?  ts  tefohi  g 


from  2.000  Selnct- 
_  ed  Yearling  C. 
VV.  Leghorn  Hen  at  12  cents  per  dozen  above  N. 
V  best  quotati  >.s.  Free  Range.  No  one  has 
better  utility  Biros.  VViil  meet  train  for  Visitors 
v.  ho  mean  business.  John  P  CaseS  Sons,  Clover  Hilt,  n.  j. 

Cockerels -  S.C.W. Leghorns 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J  31.  CASE,  -  .  CJi  l  boa,  N.  Y 


200  Egg  Strain  Cockerels 

BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels  (March  hatched)  whose 
dams  on  both  sides  have  been  trapnested  for  25 
years.  All  dams  for  last  five  years  have  laid 
more  than  200  eggs  per  year.  A  limited 
number  for  sale  at  hive  Dollars  each. 
GREENFIELD  FAKMS,  Center  Square,  I’a. 

100  S  £•  w-  LEGH0RN  yearling  breeders  FOR  SALE 

w  at  *1.25  each  for  January  delivery.  Splendid 
henc  large,  healthy,  Sunny  Orchard  Farm, 
A .  Iv .  31  ft; ra w,  P rop,,  .  Hagerstown,  31d. 

BRED  TO  I  A  Y~s-  White  Leghorns 

.  *  Cf  G  I  American  and  Barron 

strains.  Hatching  eggs  irom  pedigree  stock.  A 
lew  cockerels  left.  I».  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  "^r°r“,f 

pedigreed  strain  exclusively.  Pullets  and  cockerels 
at  reasonaltlo  prices.  M.  J.  OUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N  J. 

C  W  Sherwooft’k  lleavy  laying  strain  S.  C.W. 
G.  •"  •  oatrwooa  S  L  OOO  pullets  and  500  breed¬ 
ing  liens.  Hatching  eggs  and  day  old  chicks  from 
I' elmiary  1st.  C.  W,  SHERWOOD.  Saybrooh  Point,  Conn 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  GHICKSAND  EGGS 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y 

DADD  OlVJ  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 
1  283  EGG  STRAIN 

We  shall  have  a  limited  number  of  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  English  Wyandotte  baity  chicks  for  early  de¬ 
livery.  We  guarantee  each  chick  pure  Barron 
strain,  and'  each  of  our  breeding  pens  Is  headed 
by  an  imported  cockerel  that  Is  the  son  of  one 
of  Mr.  Barron’s  heaviest  layers,  a  bird  with  a 
record  of  283  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  Chicks, 
39  cents  each,  subject  to  discount  of  10  per  cent, 
on  orders  received  before  February  15th 
C.  E.  HUItliEK,  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

I  Have  Some  Real  Values 

good  breeding  cock  birds  at  $5.00  to  $10.00  to  the 
first  comer.  Also  liens,  cockerels  and  pullets. 

I).  LINCOLN  OKU,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills.  N.  Y. 

lyillTE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying  trap 
’  n  sted  liens.  Send  for  circular.  Mirhllehrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg  N.  Y 


40  Large  S.  G  W.  Wyandotte  Pullets  Now  Laying 

H.  each.  MRS  ELLEN  G0SS0N.  R  F.  D„  Versailles,  Ohio 

w 


HITE  WYANE0TTES— Cockerels  $2.  $3,  $5  each.  Cir¬ 
cular  OWHLAND  FARM.  Box  497,  S.  Hammond.  N.  Y 


DO  NOT  MAKE  THE  SAME  MISTAKE 
AGAIN  THIS  YEAR 

Your  hatches  were  satisfactory;  your  loss  was 
in  brooding  Remember  the  Iron  Hen  was  the 
First  automatic  coal  burning  brooder  on  the 
market  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  times.  Send 
for  the  Free  illustrated  catalogue  showing  our 
1915  improved  models.  It  tells  the  success  of 
many  prominent  poultrymen  who  used  the  Iron 
Hen  last  year. 

MAGKAY  COLONY  BROODER  CO., 

BORDENTOWN,  Box  A  NEW  JERSEY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


ACCORDING  to  an  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  copy  of  Th  R.  N.-Y.,  the  read¬ 
ers  rae  invited  to  join  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  organized  by  you, 
and  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  you 
would  accept  me  as  a  member.  J.  o. 
New  York. 

There  is  no  formality  required  for 
membership  in  the  Rural  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  or  in  any  association 
of  this  kind.  Of  course  everybody 
knows  by  this  time  that  these  associa¬ 
tions  are  local  units  of  the  Land  Bank. 
Any  person  can  join  a  savings  and  loan 
association  in  his  own  neighborhood  by 
simply  signifying  his  intention  to  take 
one  or  more  shares  on  a  payment  of  50 
cents  per  share  per  month.  Fifteeu  per¬ 
sons  in  any  community  may  organize  a 
savings  and  loan  association  of  their 
own,  whether  another  one  exists  in  a 
place  or  not,  and  any  person  who  de¬ 
sires  to  become  a  member  of  the  Rural 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  may  do 
so  by  simply  writing  a  letter  to  this 
office,  stating  how  many  shares  they  want 
to  take  and  making  the  first  payment. 

The  charter  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  now  been  executed 
by  subscribing  members  and  the  charter 
has  been  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Banks,  and  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  now  a  reality.  Of 
course  there  is  some  work  to  be  done  yet 
before  the  bank  is  ready  for  business.  It 
is  a  provision  of  the  law  that  all  of  the 
stock  must  be  paid  in  before  the  bank 
can  open  its  doors.  The  organization  is 
now  ready  to  call  in  the  capital  stock, 
and  this  will  probably  require  two  or 
three  weeks’  time.  The  bank  will  then 
have  $100,000  of  capital,  and  the  author¬ 
ity  will  be  given  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Banks  to  open  its  doors  and  begin 
business. 

Anything  that  could  be  said  yet  about 
the  future  of  the  bank  would  be  a  mere 
speculation,  but  it  certainly  promises  to 
be  a  very  large  institution  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  we  predict  for  it  an  early  opening 
■'or  business  and  an  institution  of  great¬ 
est  importance.  It  is  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  altogether  a  more  comprehensive 
institution  than  anything  in  the  co¬ 
operative  line  that  we  know  of  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

I  received  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  v,  icher  for  the  crate  of  eggs,  and 
I  would  be  putting  it  in  a  very  mild 
way  merely  to  say  that  I  thank  you.  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  securing  pay¬ 
ment  for  a  claim  from  them  is  more  of  a 
surprise  than  to  awake  on  Christmas 
morning  and  find  a  present  from  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  from  whom  you  had  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  receiving  anything.  I  hope 
you  may  be  as  successful  with  the  other 
two  as  you  have  with  the  two  you  have 
collected,  and  I  trust  you  and  your  val¬ 
ued  publication  may  experience  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year.  C.  I). 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  not  sure  at  any  time  that  we 
can  get  settlement  but  we  do  not  neglect 
any  of  the  claims  that  come  to  us.  Some 
of  our .  subscribers  may  feel  ve  have  neg¬ 
lected  their  particular  claim  because  we 
are  unsuccessful  and  have  collected  a  simi¬ 
lar  claim  for  some  one  else.  We  can  ap¬ 
preciate  their  feeling  in  the  matter,  but 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered 
in  presenting  claims,  and  so  many  techni¬ 
calities  to  be  encompassed,  that  at  times 
we  cannot  collect  what  we  know  to  be 
a  just  claim,  and  we  can  see  no  loophole 
for  declination.  Points  are  brought  up 
which  we  cannot  explain  away  or  sup¬ 
port  with  definite  statements.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  an  account  sales  or  receipt,  or 
the  claim  has  not  been  entered  within 
the  time  limit.  At  times  a  case  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  but  adjustment  is  refused, 
and  the  only  recourse  is  to  bring  suit, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount 
is  too  small  for  this.  If  we  report  suc¬ 
cess  in  some  cases,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  there  are  others  where  we  are  not 
successful,  and  at  times  we  have  referred 
to  these.  We  use  our  best  efforts  and 
regret  our  failure  more  than  the  sub¬ 
scriber  does. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  and  some  lit¬ 
erature  received  from  Sam  Katz,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.,  claiming  to  cure  catarrh.  I  an¬ 
swered  his  advertisement  a  year  ago  and 
he  has  sent  me  at  least  25  letters.  He 
offered  me  his  full  treatment  at  first 
for  $0.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer  and 
he  came  down  to  $1.  I  still  refused,  and 
he  sent  a  circular  saying  he  would  not 


write  me  any  more.  Now  he  sends  me 
the  enclosed,  offering  the  $6  treatment 
for  $1  and  money  back  in  l5  days  if  not 
satisfied.  Is  he  a  humbug  or  can  he  cure  : 
catarrh?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  cure 
for  the  disease?  o.  W.  b. 

We  are  not  acquainted  wTith  this  par¬ 
ticular  remedy,  but  the  method  of  offer¬ 
ing  it  alone  leads  us  to  be  suspicious. 
The  inference  is  that  Mr.  Katz  is  in  the 
business  to  make  money,  not  to  benefit 
humanity,  and  if  the  cure  had  any  ben¬ 
efits  the  reputable  physicians  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  use  it.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  “cures”  aggravate  the  trouble,  and 
lead  to  more  serious  conditions. 

On  April  11,  1914,  I  sent  50  cents  for 
burner  to  the  Bright  Light  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  I  have  never 
received  it,  and  can  get  no  reply  from 
them.  They  have  received  the  money 
order  and  cashed  it,  for  I  have  had  it 
traced.  •  J.  M.  H. 

South  Dakota. 

We  asked  the  Bright  Light  Company 
to  look  up  this  order,  and  but  they  neg¬ 
lected  our  letters  as  they  did  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s.  No  company  is  justified  in 
ignoring  a  complaint  of  the  kind.  If  the 
goods  had  been  shipped  and  lost  in  tran¬ 
sit  the  information  is  certainly  due  the 
person  favoring  them  with  the  order. 
The  amount  is  not  large,  but  a  concern 
treating  a  shipper  in  this  way  over  a 
small  order  does  not  establish  an  en¬ 
viable  record,  and  will  lose  larger  orders. 

Talking  Poultry  Yards,  Ilainesport, 
N.  J. 

Cedar  Crest  Y’ards,  Masonville,  N.  J. 

A.  N.  Gibbons,  Masonville,  N.  J. 

R.  J.  Gibbins,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

The  above  are  so  far  as  we  know  the 
names  used  by  R.  J.  Gibbins  in  conduct¬ 
ing  his  poultry  business.  A  local  report 
says  that  “his  method  is  to  take  orders 
for  pullets  to  be  delivered  in  the  future, 
requiring  a  deposit  on  orders ;  also  ad¬ 
vertising  that  he  will  buy  pullets  at  so 
much  per  pound.  Those  he  buys  he  does 
not  pay  for ;  those  he  sells  he  does  not 
deliver,  making  it  a  profitable  business, 
lie  will  pay  for  a  small  part  of  an  order, 
and  deliver  a  part  sometimes.  This  re¬ 
port  only  confirms  the  experience  of  our 
subscribers  who  have  had  dealings  with 
him,  and  we  hope  that  every  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  paste  the  name  of  R. 
•T.  Gibbins  and  his  many  aliases  up  along 
side  of  E.  F.  MacAvoy  as  poultrymen  to 
be  avoided.  The  I’ostoffice  Department 
will  undoubtedly  take  action  against  Mr. 
Gibbins  as  soon  as  sufficient  evidence  ac¬ 
cumulates  to  warrant  it. 

Would  you  undertake  to  get  settlement 
on  a  shipment  of  apples  sent  to  O.  E. 
Baldwin  &  Co.,  78  W.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  commission  dealer?  I 
have  sent  a  small  lot  of  apples  to  him, 
and  have  not  received  remittance  from 
him,  but  received  a  letter  giving  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  due  on  them  and 
saying  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
bill  next  July  with  5%  interest. 

Michigan.  N.  w.  s. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  comment 
on  the  above  transaction.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  anyone  learning  of  the  experience 
of  the  Michigan  subscriber  will  be  likely 
to  trouble  O.  E.  Baldwin  &  Co.  with 
shipments  of  produce. 

Enclosed  find  statement  of  account 
against  Geo.  Wessels,  4024  Carpenter 
Street,  Bronx.  New  York,  formerly  659 
Post  Street,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y.,  for 
$100.50.  Will  you  try  to  collect  it  for 
me?  f-  C.  A. 

New  York. 

We  fear  we  shall  not  be  successful  in 
making  this  collection.  We  have  two 
complaints  on  file  at  the  present  time 
against  Mr.  Wessels  for  egg  shipments 
during  April  and  July.  Ilis  explanation 
to  us  in  these  cases  was  that  he  was  in 
hard  luck,  but  would  adjust  by  making 
semi-monthly  payments;  that  he  was  out 
of  the  egg  business,  and  while  he  might 
still  sell  a  few  he  would  not  go  in  it 
again.  The  promised  payments  did  not 
come,  and  now7  the  above  report  comes, 
which  shows  Mr.  Wessels  solicited  egg 
shipments  in  September  and  ^>till  neglects 
to  pay  for  them.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
hard  on  any  man  who  is  in  bad  luck,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  shippers  should 
continue  to  send  him  produce  if  payments 
are  not  made,  or  some  attempt  made  to 
adjust  and  old  balance.  J.  J.  d. 


A  little  boy  of  four  had  quarreled 
with  the  boy  across  the  street.  His  aunt 
told  him  he  must  go  kiss  the  boy  at  once 
and  tell  him  he  was  sorry.  He  said : 
“You  go  kiss  him,  auntie ;  I  might  bite 
him  !” — Woman’s  Journal. 
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Pulverizes  Three  Times 
^Spreads  Seven  Feet 


The  NISC0  Spreader  is 

a  Big  Time  and  Labor  Saver 

Don't  experiment.  Don’t  buy  in  haste 
and  repent  in  the  repair  shop.  When 
you  spend  money  for  a  manure  spreader  be  sure 
that  you  get  real  spreader  service. 

The  Nisco  is  a  low-down  spreader  (41  inches)  that  loads 
easily  without  back-breaking  over-head  throwing.  It  can 
be  piled  high  because  it  pulls  easily  and  spreads  without  clog¬ 
ging.  Special  Patent  Office  protection  means  that  you  get  Nisco 
features  only  in  the 


Forty  points  of 
Unquestioned 
Superiority 


NISCO 

TheNew  IdeaW 


Takes  Three 
Whacks  at  the 
Manure. 


Special  double  cylinder  and  distributor  gets  at  the  manure  three  times 
before  it  leaves  the  spreader.  This  insures  thorough  pulverization.  Our  dis¬ 
tributor  at  the  end  gives  a  seven  foot  spread  and  special  drag  conveyor  ab¬ 
solutely  prevents  racing.  Y’ou  can  load  the  Nisco  12  inches  higher  than  top 
of  sides.  The  horses  will  pull  it  easily  and  every  particle  will  be  spread. 

Chain  Drive — No  Gears  to  Freeze  or  Get  Out  of  Order 


This  big  mechanical  point  alone  is 
enough  to  make  the  Nisco  an  easy  win¬ 
ner.  Gears  strip  when  suddenly  thrown 
in.  They  break  under  hard  strain  and 
freeze  in  winter.  We  use  a  heavy  chain 
that  always  meshes  and  moves  the  spread¬ 
er  mechanism  without  fail.  The  Nisco 
chain-drive  operates  more  surely  and  with 
less  power  than  any  gear-driven  spreader 
that  could  be  built. 

The  Nisco  Spreader  is  solidly  built 


throughout.  It  has  substantial  box  with 
steel  sills.  Seventeen-inch  clearance  pre¬ 
vents  conveyor  dragging  on  ground.  Front 
wheels  turn  under.  Tongue  set  low  to  pre¬ 
vent  neck  weight  and  permit  hitch  to  turn 
under  bed.  Two  levers  give  easy  control. 

We  guarantee  the  Nisco  for  one  year 
against  breakage  from  ANY  CAUSE,  even 
carelessness.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  of 
best  material  and  workmanship  and  to  do 
everything  we  claim  for  it. 


to  show  you  the  Nisco  and  explain  its  Forty  Features.  If  the  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  it  don’t  be  talked  into  buying  something  else.  Just  sit  down  and 
write  a  post  card  for  our  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

194  First  Street  “Spreader  Specialists”  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Feet  Wide 


Prepared  with  the 

Acne 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

A  FTER  plowing  sod  or  stubble  it  must  be  worked  down  thoroughly  and  pulver- 
■fY  jzed.  Sods,  clods  and  lumps  must  be  broken  up;  air  spaces  and  voids  worked 
out  and  filled  to  insure  a  seed  bed  that  will  give  BETTER  CROPS.  Make  avail¬ 
able  the  plant  food  in  plowed-in  manure  by  thoroughly  mixing  with  pulverized  soil. 
BETTER  CROPS  will  result. 

The  “ACME”  PULVERIZING  HARROW  makes  possible  the  perfect  seed  bed. 
Sizes  3  to  17 J4  ft.  wide  for  one  to  four  horses. 

Light  Draft  All  Steel  Low  Price 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
DUANE  H.  NASH.  Inc.,  379  Division  Ave.,  Millington.  N.  J. 
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Galvanized  or  Painted  Roofing 


Made  of  high  grade  open  hearth  metal.  All  galvan¬ 
ized  Roofing. and  Siding  have  heavy  coating  of  gal¬ 
vanize.  Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  mill  price 
list  No.  206.  Send  size  of  building,  length  of  ndge, 
length  of  rafters  and  wo  will  furnish  free  complete 
estimate  of  coet- -without  obligation  on  your  part  to 
buy--then  make  comparison  and  see  the  big  saving. 
Also  makers  of  galvanized  shingles  for  houses. 

30  Year  Guaranteed  Galvanized  Roofing 

Made  of  selected  best  grade  No.  24  gauge  basic 
open  hearth  metal  with  an  extra  heavy  tight  Coat¬ 
ing  of  Galvanize  and  Pure  Tin.  Write  today  for 
price  list  No.  60.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  buy 
from  the  manufacture  r. 

Established.  1877 

THE  SYKES  METAI.  I.ATH  A  ROOFING  CO. 
516  River  Road,  Warren,  Ohio 
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It's  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


tools. 


Wo. 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
_ ing  cut  out. 

In  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  its  own 
furrow,  sow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  bills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  three  min¬ 
utes’  change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti¬ 
vator  that  can’t  be  beaten.  38  combinations 
at  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
deafer  to  show  them. 

Write  os  today  for  free  booklet 
'  *  Gardening  W ith  Modern  Tools.  ’  ’ 

BATEMAN 

M’F’G  CO. 
Box  212 
Sronloeh,  N.J. 
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7  by  putting  low  “Electric”  Steel  Wheels  on  Y 
r  your  old  running  gear,  or  by  getting  a  low  \ 
wheel  “Handy”  wagon.  Broad  tired  steel 
wheels  make  lighter  draft — do  not  rut  roads  or 
fields— neverrotordry  out— save  moneyin  re¬ 
pairs.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  1 _  Quincy,  |l 

Street!  Illinois  M  If  , 


COOKED  FEED 

Saves  You  Money 

Learn  w  hat  agricultural  college  and 
ex)Hfrimental  station  men  say. 
Write  for  printed  matter  on  the 
“Farmers’  Favorite” 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 
Just  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for 
poultry  and  stock,  heating  w’ater 
for  cows— butchering  of  hogs — 
washing,  etc.,  rendering  lard  and 
tallow,  sterilizing  dairy  utenBils, 
boiling  sap,  etc.  6  sizes.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

52-76  Owego  SL,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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wore  driven  to  brown,  and  somo  propor¬ 
tion  will  stick  to  this  color.  Good  stor¬ 
age  eggs  are  selling  well,  some  up  to 

27  cents.  In  medium  grades  of  both 
fresh  and  storage  the  market  is  dull. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  47 

Medium  to  good .  43 

Mixed  colors.  i>est .  43 

Common  to  good . . . 

Storage,  best  .  05 

Lower  grades . 13 

TRL3H  FRUITS. 

Offerings  of  sennd  apples  have  been 
light  this  week,  considerable  frost  dam- 
age_  being  scon.  For  standard  varieties, 
$3.50  per  barrel  is  about  the  top,  though 
special  marks  of  known 
brought  more.  Medium 
and  Yc  k  Imperial  run 
Cranberries  are  slightly 
mand  good.  Strawberries 


excellence  have 
grade  Baldwin 
down  to  SI. 75. 
higher  and  de- 
scarce.  Years 


ago  the  strawberries  grown  in  Florida 
for  orthern  Winter  trade  were  mainly 
small  and  hard — good  shippers.  Now  the 
choicest  varieties,  like  Nick  Ohmer,  are 
grown.  \\  hen  well  packed  and  kept 
properly  iced  they  reach  New  York  in 
reasonably  good  condition. 

Apples— BenDavis,  bb! . 175  @  c  oo 

Vork  Imperial  .  j  75  @2  50 

McIntosh .  2  50  @  4  00 

Jonathan .  2  50  @  3  75' 

Twenty -ounce  .  2  00  @3  5o' 

@  3  00. 

@  2  50. 

@  3  00. 
5^  @  3  25  • 

"  @  225 
@2  00 
@  5  00 
@  4  00 
@  60 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  Vork, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  2,  1915. 

MILK 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  is  as  follows.  This  is  per  100 
pounds  in  the  26-cent  zone.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  the  “maximum”  for 
milk  testing  3.S  to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and 
is  20  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the 
"fiat”  rate. 

1914. 

October  .  . . $2.00 

November  .  2.10 

December  .  2.10 

January  .  2.05 

February  .  1.05 

March  .  1.90 

Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $2.01  and  $1.91  for 
B  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  to  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BCTTKR. 

The  week  has  brought  an  advance  of 
one  cent  on  top  grades  of  creamery, 
though  there  has  been  but  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  at  this  figure.  Stored 
creamery  has  sold  up  to  33  cents,  and 

some  State  dairy  at  34. 

Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  36U® 

Extra,  92  score  .  35  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @ 

Lower  Grades .  23  <a 

Storage  .  26 

State  Dairy,  best . ””  34 

Common  to  Good . 25 

Ladles  .  20 

Packing  Stock . .  i9 

Process  .  22 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  33  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  35  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  34. 

Chicago  creamery,  24@34. 

CHEESE. 

Market  is  a  trifle  more  active,  with 
more  export  inquiry  than  for  some  time. 

Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials . .  15V@ 

Average  fancy .  15»4® 
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Under  grades  . .  '  13 

Daisies,  Wisconsin 

Skims,  specials . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Poor  to  fair . .  7 

EGGS 

kittle  change  is  noted  in  this  week’s 
prices.  Choice  eggs  are  still  scarce,  but 
there  is  no  disposition  to  duplicate  the 
searehead  prices  prevailing  a  few  weeks 
ago,  which  temporarily  damaged  the 
white  egg  market.  Buyers  unable  to 
pay  the  price  charged  for  white  eggs 


Baldwin . 

King  .  . 

.  1  75 

Greening  . 

Box,  as  to  variety,  . 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl.  . 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  bbl.  ... 

.  1  50 

. 1  00 

Jersev,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt . 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Old  stock . 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 

Extracted,  gallon . 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . .  2  « 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

....  580 

Lima,  California . 

@ 

@ 

<m 

® 


27 

22 

14 

8 

14 

SO 


@6  70 
@  4  7U 
@  4  65 
®  5  90 
@  7  25 
@5  25 
@  6  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  show  considerable  frost 
damage,  some  cars  unloading  very  wasty 
from  this  cause  and  rot.  Strictly  sound 
State  and  Maine  stock  has  sold  a  trifle 
better.  Sweet  potatoes  very  low  except 
for  best  S^uth  Jersey.  Onions  in  sur¬ 
plus,  large  quantities  going  under  $1.25 
per  hundred.  Cabbage,  $2  per  ton  high¬ 
er  for  best  Danish  seed. 

Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25 

Long  Island,  bbl, .  1  75 

State,  180  lbs .  ]  25 

Maine,  ISO  lbs .  1  50 

Bermuda,  bbl . . 4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  90 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  g 

Beets,  bbl . ]  1  pg 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl . 1  75 

Celery,  doz .  jo 

Cauliflower,  bbl . "  3  00 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton.’. .’.'.12  00 

Domestic  seed . 7  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  4  no 

Kale,  bbl . 75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  2  50 

Onions — Red,  bag  .  ]  00 

Yellow . 1  00 

White  .  1  25 

Peppers,  bn . 3  on 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25 

8tring  Beans.  ba .  1  50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  1  00 

Marrow . 75 

New,  bu .  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  60 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  13 

Fowls  .. 

Roosters 


@  1  50 
@  2  00 
@  1  50 
@  1  85 
@  5  50 
@3  00 
@  12 
@  1  25 
@  1  (10 
@225 
@  40 

@  9  00 
@15  00 
@9  00 
@5  00 
@  85 

@  4  50 
@  1  50 
@  1  50 
@  1  75 

e  s5o 

@  3  00 

@  1  50 
@  5  00 
@  1  25 
@  1  00 
@  .3  50 
@  2  50 
@300 


@ 


Ducks .  ]g 


14 
10  Ji@ 


Geese 


14 


@ 

@ 


14^ 

15*. 

1!« 

17 

15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  22 

Common  to  good  .  15 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb.. .  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . . .  50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  19 


@ 

@ 

@ 

® 


23  @ 


24 

18 

25 
60 
20 
24 

@  17 

@  16 
@  4  25 


Roasters 

Fowls . k. 14 

Ducks,  Spring .  ;2 

Squabs,  doz . 1  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Supplies  are  comparatively  light  and 
tone  of  market  firm.  Shipments  on  the 
way  are  reported  larger. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  00 

No-  2 . 19  60 

No.  3 . is  50 

Clover  mixed . 18  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 50 

Bulls . . ;  625 

Cows .  350 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  11  00 

Culls .  g  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  50 

Lambs  .  8  00 

Hogs .  6  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  prices  are  two  cents 

owing  to  lessened  export  business.  _ 

sales  are  larger  and  prices  one  cent  above 
last  week.  The  new  Argentine  crop  is 
estimated  at  ISO, 000, 000  bushels.  Oat 
sales  only  medium  and  prices  tending 
lower. 

Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  138  <a 

No.  2.  Red  .  ]  37 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  1  37 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 53 

Rye,  free  from  ouion .  1  14 


@21  50 
@20  00 
@19  0U 
@19  00 
@15  00 

@  8  75 
@  7  25 
@  7  00 
@12  00 
@  8  OO 
@  5  00 
@  9  00 
@  7  60 


lower, 

Corn 


@  .. 
@  77 

@  56 

@  1  18 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

ENERAL  trade  in  Boston 


General  trade  in  (Boston  was  very 
good  considering  conditions;  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  were  well  cleaned  up  two 
or  three  days  before.  The  trade  in 
wreaths  and  general  trimmings  was  also 
very  good,  and  cleaned  up  fairly  well. 
Turkeys,  which  are  considered  the  most 
important  thing  at  this  time,  were  in  good 
supply  and  prices  reasonable.  Owing  to 
the  quarantine  at  Thanksgiving  time, 
which  caused  a  scarcity  of  these  birds  and 
consequently  high  prices,  what  should 
have  been  shipped  in  at  that  time  of 


course  had  to  be  held  back,  and  thus 
caused  a  large  supply  for  the  Christmas 
sale.  While  one  would  naturally  suppose 
prices  would  rule  very  low,  this  was  not 
altogether  the  case.  One  reason  why  the 
large  supply  at  the  city  markets  was  not 
cleaned  up  as  well  as  might  be  expected 
was  that  many  bought  from  the  retail 
dealers  in  the  outlying  sections  on  credit, 
instead  of  as  usual  coming  to  Boston  to 
buy.  General  prices  were  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound,  yet  some  of  the  best 
’arsre  birds  for  fancy  trade  brought  up¬ 
wards  of  30  cents  a  pound,  also  on  the 
other  extreme  some  of  the  poorer  birds 
were  sold  below  the  20-cent  mark.  Geese, 
clucks  and  other  poultry,  were  much  in 
evidence,  and  sold  from  1(5  to  18  cents  per 
pound.  Good  roasting  chickens  average 
about  20  cents  per  pound. 

Cucumbers  and  celery  were  the  highest 
priced  articles  in  the  vegetable  market ; 
•MO  per  box  was  the  top  price  on  cucum¬ 
bers.  celery  brought  $6  to  $8  per  box. 
Boston  Market  celery  went  at  $2  to 
$2-25;  Pascal,  $1.75  and  $2;  California 
stock,  $1  to  $1.25  per  dozen  Lettuce 
also  sold  well  at  85  to  90  cents  per  box 
l  ancy  apples  had  a  very  good  sale,  but 
the  poorer  grades  went  slower  and  were 
in  less  demand.  Nice  red  McIntosh 
brought  up  to  $5  per  barrel.  Snow  and 
King,  $3  and  $4;  Baldwins,  best,  about 
$.»,  more  at  $2  to  $2.50.  Greenings  at 
about  $2  and  $2.50.  good  Spvs,  $2  and 
?•>•  Common  box  fruit.  50  to  $1.50; 
fancy  Western  box  fruit  ranged  from 
$1.:>0  to  82.  Cranberries  in  large  supply 
and  prices  reasonable,  $3  to  $5  per  bar¬ 
rel,  and  about  $l.o0  per  crate.  Oranges 
quite  plentiful,  espeeiallv  California 
stock,  which  brought  $2.75  and  $3  per 
large  box  for  best  second  about  $2.50  • 

1  loridas,  first,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  second,  $2.25  : 
tangerines,  $4.  Best  bananas,  large  and 
fancy,  $3  per  bunch;  good  second,  $2  to 
*2. 4  5 ;  small  bunches.  $1  to  $1.50  for  vel- 
I0W8-  Reds,  $2  to  $4.50  per  bunch.  Hot¬ 
house  tomatoes,  30  cents  per  pound ; 

1  iorida  stock,  $3  and  $4  per  crate, 

Butter  receipts  not  quite  so  heavy 
caused  a  fraction  of  a  cent  advance  in 
prices  on  best  grades.  35 %  to  37%  being 
the  average  prices  on  these ;  fancy  storage 
creamery,  34%  to  35;  good  creamerv,  30. 
Cheese  about  equal  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  with  sales  at  small  marginal 
profit ;  prices,  16%  to  17%  cents  on  most 
grades. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
.we  °Pen  a  department  here  to  enable 
BURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  Thi3  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  pcyable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
* rhf? * lS„e m 6 n  1 S 1 8°  under  proper  headings  on 
other  Pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


YOUNG  MAX  wants  work  on  farm;  can’t  milk. 
N  J.Yr-(n  D  DAVIS,  care  A.  R.  Doty,  Westfield, 


I>ri^CTIC'V‘  FARMER  wants  dairy  farm,  stock- 
Men "han't  villel^N.  TVl?.'  J°SEPH  BOOTU’ 


T - - - poorqual 

lt.v  at  $3.o0.  Western  fat  swine  about  7 
cents  live  weight;  dressed  hogs,  2  cents 
higher;  live  sheep,  3%  to  6;  lambs,  8%  ; 
veal  calves,  8%  to  9%.  Steer  and  cow¬ 
hides,  16  to  18  cents  per  pound  •  calf¬ 
skins,  22  to  24.  The  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  have  not  been  changed  here,  but  in 
a  number  of  towns  where  no  cases  of  foot 
and  mouth  have  appeared  permits  to 
move  cattle  have  been  issued.  Only  one 
ease  is  now  known  to  exist  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  no  new  eases  are  known  of 
in  N  ew  Hampshire.  I  think  most  danger 
is  now  over,  and  in  a  short  time  things 
will  assume  their  normal  shape.  A.  E.  p. 


Don't  Buy  a 
Stove  Until 
You  Get  This 
Big  Book 


280,000 

people  frankly  admit" 
that  this  book  has  saved 

them  55.00,  510.00,  520.00— even 
530.00!  Some  o£  them  live  right 
near  you.  Ask  for  their  names 

at  the  same  time  that  you  write  for  the 
big  Free  Book.  And  ao  that  now.  1 
Arm  yourself  with  this  book.  Protect 
yourself  against  exorbitant  stove  and . 
range  prices.  Learn  how  to  save  almost 
one-haii  by  getting  guaranteed  stoves 
direct  from  the  makers-  height  prepaid. 

Don  t  pay  big  prices  just  because  you 
want  credit.  Simply  write  us  and 
we’ll  give  you  better  time  terms— and 
quote  you  factory  prices,  too.  GET 
THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE  I 

Ask  for  Catalogue  114 

\  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


"---•.7  Direct  to  You" 


FARMER  S  SON  wishes  position,  good  educa¬ 
tion.  life  experience  in  all  lines  of  fnrm  work- 
wages.  Box  8,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


moderate 


MARRIED  MAN  (25),  no  bad  habits,  wishes 
posirion  as  poultrymnn  on  private  plant  by 
R  N  y’  references-  Address  POCLTRYMAN 


WAVFLD  a*  Working  manager  of 
„J.00J  business  farm,  fruit  or  general,  by  Cor¬ 
nell  graduate  with  best  references  and  expo- 

found’’  Prv  iTlake  pa;v  r}8bt  if  right  farm  is 
lound.  Box  1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PO.SlriON  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Assistant; 

four  years  practical  farm  experience;  three 
short  courses  at  Cornell;  specalized  in  fruit  and 
pouitry  farming;  have  a  business  training;  ex 
Mr’vi.-n  reference;  age  30.  RICHARD  L. 
MEYER,  ol  Morton  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HICKORY 
town,  N. 


PLANK— I. 
Y. 


C.  HAWKINS,  Mlddle- 


PCLARFAC,1(f,-nn5U?rTB,^t;  8lx  Sa”ons,  $7- 
ILAKE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Three  horse  power  gasoline  engine- 
.pnee,  $50.  ALBERT  F.  KORBEL?  Watcr- 


ville,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  ORANGES.  Orange 
to  consumer;  sample,  15c. 
Leesburg,  Fla. 


Marmalade,  direct 
H.  C.  TILLSON, 


WANTED— Bed 
samples  and 
Port  Jefferson,  N 


clover  and  cow  pea  seed;  send 
quote  prices.  LOPER  BROS., 


APPLES, 


,  w.  APPLES.  APPLES — For  choice  spray- 
e<*  Apples.  Please  order  to-dav  C  “ 

Grantsvtlle,  Md.  * 


YODER, 


J. 


F<FIlwAIi'E5^h?rl’les..Sei>arator.  $50;  cost  $125; 
v  l  ra{'C i)  vr CSiTr’  ’  fine  condition. 

’  ALL  FARM,  Danielson.  Conn. 


ELM 


;4^?~Coirn  coJt?  Tor  vinegar  generators 
*J?, ^?r_lots  or  less.  $8  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  WHIT- 
CASE,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


FIELD  B. 


SALR-T2  Cyphers  Adaptable  Hoovers,  $25; 

j  1  Trusty  Incubator,  $6;  1  No.  1  Stan¬ 

dard1  Bonecntter,  $5.  Address  THOS.  J.  KEI  LY 
Ilammonton,  N.  J.  ’ 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — 60  light  dynamo,  nearly 
fanell^r3^ii  P'  Fairbanks  gas  engine,  1  electric 
fan,  or  will  exchange  for  Red  clover  and  cow 
W  rite  LOPER  BROS,,  Port  Jefferson, 


ea  seed. 
N.  Y. 


G™irwRLIJ~-aney.  brlght’  $1-75  per  box; 
rxrw<*U»ar*er  k°x’  <0.  cen^sI  Golden  Russets,  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  box,  50  cents.  F.  o.  B.  Miami 

n4LL„8etS  the  same  ln  all  respects  ns 
ln  outside  appearance.  Price 
deihered  by  Express  quoted  on  request.  GEO. 
C ELLON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


B 


FOR  SALE— Fine  quality  Jprsey  dairy  butter 
in  o-pound  boxes,  4,  6  or  8  boxes  in  a  crate' 

nLn^reSS'i0r  B?nd  si’80  and  postage  (for  7 
and  receive  a  sample  box.  Also  a  few 
half  gallon  cans  of  extra  fine  maple 
60  cents  per  can.  and  postage  for  “ 

12  cans  in  crate  by  freight.  D.  A. 

Mountain  Home  Farm 


at 


Waitsfield, 


a 

syrup 

(  pound's,  or 
KNEELAND. 
Vt. 


SIXTEEN  ACRES 

Bush,  N.  Y. 


on  State  road.  L.  B.  7,  Pine 


WILL  sacrifice 
quick  buyer, 
boro,  Md. 


improved 

WALTER 


5214-aere  farm  to 
MILES,  Upper  Marl- 


WANT  to  rent  5  to  10-acre  poultry  farm,  with 

poultry  houses,  in  Southern  New  Jersev  Del¬ 
aware  or  Maryland.  H.  J.  S.,  care  R  N'-Y 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres,  all  tillable.  Northern 

Jersey;  lake  front;  splendidly  watered;  un¬ 
surpassed  location.  BRIGHTON  LAKE  FARM 
Andover,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  on  Long  Island — 25-aere  garden, 
poultry  and  fruit  farm;  highest  state  cultiva¬ 
tion;  references  required  and  given.  R.  F  ED¬ 
WARDS,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  Great  bargain,  two  80  a era 

farms  on  good  terms;  extra  well  located  and 
on  good  roads  and  near  school  and  railroads. 
F.  M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana. 


Bossy  is  a  good  milker — ^be¬ 
cause  she  is  fed  on  well  preserved 
green  silage.  Every  farm  needs 
a  silo;  those  who  want  the  best 
demand  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Staves  are  thick,  closely  fit¬ 
ted  and  dipped  ln  creosote 
preservative.  Simple  doors — 
they  “fit  like  a  safe.”  Extra 
heavy  hoops. 

Write  now  for  low  price,  early* 
order-pay. later  proposition.  a 

CBKAlEltY  PACKAGE  a 
CO..S3S  Went  Street, 

Holland,  Vermont, 


104-ACRE — Two  thousand  dollar  farm-  extra 
good  soil,  well  watered,  fruit,  sugar  orchard, 
lumber,  wood;  buildings  worth  asking  price- 
easy  terms.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision^ 


FARM  WANTED — To  lease,  with  privilege  buy¬ 
ing,  within  two  hours  New  York,  general  pur¬ 
poses,  with  gooff  water  supply,  buildings,  fences 
also  some  cattle,  have  team.  D.  BURROW’ 
Towners,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  or  to  let — Large  house  and 
barns,  175  acres;  easy  terms;  100  miles  from 
New  York,  one  mile  from  railroad,  churches, 
schools,  etc.  For  particulars  affdress  C.  P.  BY- 
INGTON,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 

100-ACRE — Pleasant,  productive  farm,  good  8- 
room.  slated  house;  large  barn,  sheds,  etc.; 
all  spring  watered;  good  orchard,  also  pasture, 
wood  and  timber  lands;  one  mile  to  town;  4  to 
R.  R.  Station.  W.  A.  HOWARD,  Charlemont, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 14-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm; 

brooder  house,  capacity  1.500;  hen  house  is 
for  800  layers;  6-room  house,  barn  and  other 
buildings.  One  and  one-half  acres  grapes,  7 
acres  pears  in  bearing,  170  peach  trees  in  bear¬ 
ing  next  summer:  60  apples  in  bearing.  Write 
C.  H.  MARVIN,  Wyoming,  Del. 


8  WEEKS  TILL  SPRING  I  ime  to  leurn  the  auto  bu*ine«H  and  be 
NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  i’leaser'"^i  ”ree  rohif^teliing 

horn  I  cko  learn  to  drive  and  repair  automobiles  and  n«»w  jou  guarantee  license 
•ml  help  me  to  get  a.  good  position  In  the  Spring.  (Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail  today.) 

Name . 

Address . .  .  . 


Learn  by 
Practise 


Burpee’s 


The 

Leading 

American 


eds 


Catalog 


A  Post  Card 
Will  Bring 
This  Book 
To  You 


Grow 


Confidence 

is  the  one  thing  that  makes 
possible  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  greatest  factor 
that  enters  into  a  purchase  of 
seeds,  because  you  are  not  buying 
a  finished  product,  but  only  the 
means  by  which  your  garden  may 
be  either  a  pronounced  success  or  a 
partial  failure.  Seeds— good  or  bad  — 
may  look  the  same,  but  their  result¬ 
ing  crops, ---How  different!  You  cannot 
afford  to  risk  a  season’s  work  with  seeds 
of  unknown  quality.  When  you  buy 
BURPEE’S  SEEDS  the  element  of  doubt 
is  removed  so  far  as  is  possible  by  human 
care.  The  confidence  of  many  thousands  of 
pleased  and  permanent  customers  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Burpee  Idea  of  Quality  First— “to  give  rather  than  to  get  all 
that  is  possible.”  Confidence  of  our  customers— combined  with  the  efficient 
Burpee  Service— has  built  the  World’s  Greatest  Mail-Order  Seed  Business. 


The  House  of  Burpee 


has  introduced  more  distinct  new  varieties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
that  are  now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  other  three  American 
firms,  but  never  have  we  cataloged  any  one  of  these  new  varieties  until 
it  had  passed  all  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Burpee  Standard.  This 
Burpee  Standard  is  maintained  by  rigid  tests  at  Fordhook  Farms,  America’s 
Largest  and  Most  Complete  Trial  Grounds.  These  tests  are  made  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  this  Bond  of  Confidence  between  our 
customers  and  ourselves. 


P _ >„  Annual  fnr  1Q1FL This  “Silent  Salesman”  is  a  bright  new  book  of  182  pages  with 

DUrpee  b  .MlinUcU  1  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  carefully  written  descriptions  of 

Vegetables  and  Flowers.  It  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden, — of  real  value  to  everyone  who  plants 
seeds  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Write  for  it  today,  and  kindly  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
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Special  T rial  Collection  $5= 

90  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes  and  Grape  Vines 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED  WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE  TREES 

To  prove  to  you  the  superiority  of  William  P.  Stark  Ozark  Mountain  grown  trees  and 
plants  we  make  this  unusual  Special  Demonstration  Offer.  We  will  furnish  90  highest 
grade,  selected  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes  and  grape  vines  at  the  cost  to  us  of  growing  (less 
Ilian  actual  cost).  We  do  this.  1st:  That  you  may  see  the  unusual  quality,  size  and  vigor 
of  our  Ozark  Mountain  trees,  with  their  heavy,  spreading,  well-balanced  root-systems  be¬ 
fore  you  place  your  complete  1915  tree  order.  2nd :  To  prove  to  you  that  we  make  good 
our  guarantee  of  safe  arrival  of  trees  on  all  express,  parcel  post  and  freight  orders  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  money  order  or  check  and  mail  at  once  so  that  you  will 
get  the  sample  trees  in  time  to  examine  them  before  ordering  any  other  trees  you  need 
for  spring  planting. 


This  Offer  Good  Only  Until  March  1,  1915 

This  is  a  Demonstration  Offer,  made  simply  and  solely  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  before  you  buy  for  your  en¬ 
tire  spring  needs.  We  make  it  that  you  may  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  William  P.  Stark  quality  and  the  William 
I’.  Stark  methods.  We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  by  catalog 
direct  from  our  Stark  City  Nurseries,  giving  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  growers’  low  prices.  Order  now.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied  on  arrival  of  collection.  Trees  shipped  any  time, 
hut  this  $o  Offer  good  only  until  March  1st. 


William  P.  Stark  One-Year  Apple  Trees 

Few  Eastern  growers  have  planted  1-year-old  trees,  because  there  are  only  a  few 
localities  that  can  produce,  season  after  season,  1-year-old  trees  of  sufficient  size  and 
with  large,  heavy  roots.  Prof.  Whitten,  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  says  : 
“One-year-old  trees  are  better,  safer,  more  economical  to  plant.’’  Prof.  F.  <1.  Sears, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  says :  “The  1-year  tree  costs  less.  Only  thrift'/ 
trees  are  salable  at  one  year.  Trees  can  be  hqaded  at  any  desired  height.  Stand  trans¬ 
planting  better."  That  is  why  we  especially  want  you  to  plant  ten  of  our  1-year  extra 
4-6  foot  trees,  the  kind  recommended  by  above  authorities,  and  compare  them  with  ten 
of  the  largest  size  2-year  XXX  trees.  Both  are  the  best  trees  of  their  age,  and  will 
make  you  thriftier,  faster  growing,  early  bearing  orchards  anu  save  you  money. 


William  P.  Stark’s  Two-Year-Old  Apple  Trees 

If  you  prefer  two-year-old  trees,  you  can  develop  most  symmetrical  or¬ 
chard  trees  from  these  William  I*.  Stark  trees.  Our  specially -grown  two-year 
trees  can  he  headed  either  low  or  medium.  Trained  in  the  nursery  just  as 
they  should  be  trained  in  the  orchard  with  a  number  of  branches  along  the 
upper  14  to  10  inches.  Scaffold  limbs  can  be  selected  to  avoid  weak  crotches. 
Main  branches  can  he  pruned  to  start  at  different  heights  and  different  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  trunk  (like  spiral  stair-case).  This  means  longer  lived  trees, 
less  subject  to  injury,  and  hear  heavier  crops  without  breaking,  than  those 
trained  in  usual  nursery  manner  with  all  branches  starting  near  the  top. 
Note  the  unusual  root-systems  and  high  character  of  these  trees. 


Only  One  Collection  at  This  Special  Low  Price  to  Any  One  Purchaser — Collection  Consists  of : 


10  Two-Year-Old  Apple  Trees.  (XXX  largest  size.)  One 
each  of  Delicious,  Baldwin,  Banana,  Jonathan,  McIntosh, 
Koine  Beauty.  Winesap,  Ked  Astrachan,  Stay  man  Wlnesap 
and  White  Winter  Pearmain.  'these  are  the  best  of  tiie 
best  for  superior  quality,  hardiness,  productiveness  and  de¬ 
pendability.  Where  Baldwin  and  McIntosh  are  not  suited 
to  climate,  we  will  send  York  Imperial  and  Black  Ben  in¬ 
stead1. 

10  One-Year-Old  Apple  Trees.  (4-6  feet,  largest  size.) 
One  of  each  of  the  same  varieties  as  the  two-year  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Genuine  J.  II.  Hale  Peach  tree,  bud¬ 
ded  from  Mr.  Hale’s  bearing  orchards, 
obtainable  only  from  William  P.  Stark 
Nurseries.  Read  how  Mr.  Ilaie  took 
$1420  per  acre  from  bis  J.  H.  Hale 
trees — full  facts  in  catalog. 


1  J.  H.  Hale  Peach.  (XX  medium  size.)  Third  larger  than 
Elborta,  hardier,  superior  quality,  firm  golden  yellow  flesh, 
more  beautiful,  more  dependable.  The  Million  Dollar  Peach. 

1  Georgia  Belle  Peach.  (XX  medium  size.)  Highest 
quality,  best  white  peach. 

1  Fiorence  Crabapple.  (XX  medium  size.)  Best  for  des¬ 
sert  and  cooking. 

1  Abundance  Plum.  (XX  medium  size.)  Grows  every¬ 
where.  Hardy,  high  quality. 

1  Montmorency  Cherry,  (XX  medium  size.)  Hardiest, 
most  productive.  Ideal  for  pies  and'  canning. 

SEND  FOR  132-PAGE  CATALOG— FREE 


10  Grape  Vines.  (Largest  one  year.)  Five  each  of  Moore 
Early,  the  best  early  black,  and  Niagara,  the  best  white 
grape. 

25  Mercereau  Blackberry.  (Largest  grade.)  High  quality. 
One  of  the  largest  blackberries. 

25  St.  Regis  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry.  (Best  grade.) 
Very  productive — the  only  successful  everbearing  rasp¬ 
berry. 

5  Oregon  Champion  Gooseberry.  (Best  one  year.)  Larger 
than  Downing,  more  productive  than  Houghton.  Most 
profitable  of  all. 


Complete  guide  for  fruit-growers.  Lowest  direct-from-nursery  prices 
on  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  quince,  apricot,  grapes,  berry-fruits, 
roses,  shrubs,  ornamentals,  strawberries,  asparagus,  etc.  New  1915  edi¬ 
tion.  .Shows  J.  II.  Hale  peach  in  natural  colors  from  actual  photograph. 
Mailed  Free  if  you  write  today. 

You  may  order  any  additional  trees  that  you  want,  in  the  regular 
manner  from  catalog  and  have  sent  with  this  special  collection. 


Genuine  Stark  City  grown  Delicious 
apple  trees  at  growers'  prices. 

Our  Ozark  Mountain  soil  and  climate 
produce  Delicious  apple  trees  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality  that  come  into  bearing 
young.  Write  for  prices 


Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed  by  the  William  P.  Stark  “  3,000  Mile  Package” 


We  ship  to  any  station  In  America  and 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  Pleased  customers 
call  our  William  P.  Stark  specially  packed 
bundle.  “The  3,000  Mile  Package.”  It  will 
carry  trees  and  plants  in  perfect  condition 
wherever  trains  or  steamships  travel.  Read 
what  our  customers  say: 

“Trees  came  in  good  shape.  Never  saw 
better  packing.  The  bundle  would  have 
gone  ten  times  as  far  and  arrived  in  perfect 
condition.” — E.  A.  Brooks,  New  Hampshire. 


"Your  order  came  in  good  condition.  I' 
think  your  trees  have  the  best  roots  I  ever 
saw  on  young  trees,  and  the  packing  is  per¬ 
fect.” — K.  D.  Watkins,  Trigg  Co.,  Ky. 

“You  will  be  pleased  to  know  the  trees 
came  safely.  They  were  packed  so  care¬ 
fully  they  came  out  of  the  box  as  if  only 
packed  yesterday.  Certainly  fine  stock.” — 
L.  K.  Sherman,  N.  Y.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“All  the  trees  In  good  condition,  the 
growth  being  the  exception  in  this  locality 


where  others  set  out  are  practically  dead. 
Your  trees  were  hardy  to  start  with.” — J. 
F.  McDonald'.  Queens  Co..  N.  Y. 

"The  trees  came  in  good  condition,  as  they 
could  not  do  otherwise  with  the  excellent 
packing.” — John  C.  Norcross,  Bristol  Co., 
Mass. 

“Your  enterprise  and  methods  will  event¬ 
ually  mean  no  up-to-date  grower  will  accept 
trees  unless  the  initials  W.  P.  S.  are  on  the 
package.” — C.  W.  Gammon,  New  York. 


“Trees  arrived  in  A  1  shape.  A  finer  lot 
lias  never  lieen  received  in  this  section  from 
any  nursery.” — It.  E.  Reitz,  Jefferson  Co., 
Penn. 

“Your  new  catalog  reaches  the  high-water 
mark  in  catalog  making  among  American 
nurserymen,  and  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  have 
l>een  helpful  to  you  in  securing  this  result.” 
— Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick.  Horticulturist,  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


MAIL  THIS  FOR  CATALOG 

WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES 

Box  315  Stark  City,  Mo.  J 

Flease  send  me  your  1915  Catalog  FREE.  ! 


Address. 


William  p.  Stark 
Nurseries 

Box  315  Stark  City,  Mo. 


Name. 


William  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Bex  315,  Stark  City,  Me. 

Enclosed  find  $5.00  for  {  ^heclf  <mler  j for  which 
please  ship  ine  f.o.b.  packing  house,  Special 
Trial  Collection  No.  “T.  C.”  consisting  of  90 
fruit  trees,  berry  hushes  and  grape  vines,  as 
described  in  the  January  16th  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Name . 

P.  O . 

Shipping  Station . 

Ship  on . 


. State. 


Date. 
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every  farm  an  experiment  station. 

Trying  Out  New  Things. 

Part  I. 

ALUE  OF  THE  WORK. — Trying  out  new  ideas 
and  testing  new  crops  is  not  all  loss,  nor 
by  any  means  all  profit.  Second-hand  exper¬ 
ience  will  not  answer  in  all  cases,  as  the  value  of  a 
new  crop  or  new  idea  depends  entirely  on  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  conditions  in  the  section  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
carrying  it  too  far,  but  trying  these  new  things 
varies  the  monotony  of  one  round  of  crops  year 
after  year,  and  I  am  sure  I  came  honestly  by  the 
idea.  Several  years  ago  I  attended  a  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  fruit  growers,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
while  I  do  not  remember  much  else  that  was  said, 
one  thought  got  in  and  staid  by  me;  when  Prof. 


up  through  the  two  previous  years’  crops  of  hay, 
that  had  been  cut  and  left  on  the  land  and  all 
turned  down  together.  Plowing  under  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  humus-making  material  is  safe  for  most 
farmers  to  bank  on  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
neither  the  dew  on  it,  nor  raw  rock,  will  do  any  harm. 
Our  raw  rock  phosphate  is  deposited  in  v  id  Mother 
Nature’s  bank,  and  she  will  probably  honor  a  draft 
on  it  later,  but  most  of  us  prefer  to  see  some 
results  without  waiting  so  long. 

EFFECTS  ON  POTATOES.— Where  we  tried  raw 
rock  on  potatoes,  the  land  was  quite  poor,  and  all 
the  growth  of  hay  for  two  years  had  been  cut  and 
left  lying.  The  first  year  the  hay  was  very  light,  the 
second  much  better,  with  some  clover.  This  was 
turned  under  with  the  raw  rock  after  considerable 
green  growth  had  teen  made,  and  nothing  else  was 
applied,  excepting  a  small  amount  of  manure  and 


system  of  general  farming,  might  fail  entirely  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  trucking  section,  where  a  quick¬ 
growing  crop  is  needed  to  make  its  growth  after 
removal  of  one  year’s  crop,  to  improve  the  land  for 
the  next.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of 
Sweet  clover,  but  the  man  who  tries  it  first  in  a 
small  way,  instead  of  depending  on  second-hand 
experience,  will  probably  have  much  less  to  regret 
than  some  of  us  who  took  too  much  for  granted, 
supposing  it  would  grow  anywhere. 

SLOW  PROGRESS. — Like  many  another  poor 
fellow,  with  a  big  job  on  his  hands,  in  building  up 
a  badly  run-down  farm,  I  started  at  the  wrong  end, 
and  attempted  first  to  grow  legumes.  While  that 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do  if  you  can,  but  little  pro¬ 
gress  was  made,  as  is  often  the  case,  until  we 
started  in  with  crops  that  would  g row  on  poor  soil, 
then  by  returning  them  to  the  land,  it  was  getting 


THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE  PROBLEM.  DOES  SHE  GET  HER  SHARE?  Fig.  15. 


Bailey  told  us  as  they  sat  looking  out  of  the  car 
window  that  morning  on  their  way  to  the  meeting, 
Prof.  Roberts  had  remarked,  “ every  farm  is  an  ex¬ 
perimental  farm ,  and  the  oivner  is  the  director .” 

RAW  ROCK  PHOSPHATE.— This  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  new  things  that  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  results  from,  provided  you  follow  directions 
as  to  the  best  method  of  using  it,  which  is  to  plow 
it  under  with  a  heavy  growth  of  some  kind.  I  am 
not  saying,  however,  whether  the  immediate  benefit 
will  come  from  the  raw  rock,  or  the  material  plowed 
under  with  it.  I  fear  that  so  far  as  results  the 
first  year  are  concerned,  under  conditions  similar  to 
our  own,  it  would  be  something  like  the  Monroe 
County  farmer,  who  told  at  the  institute  last  Win¬ 
ter  of  the  good  results  he  had  had  from  plowing 
under  one  or  two  crops  of  dew.  Both  theories  are 
safe,  but  the  dew  is  less  expensive.  It  may  be  that 
a  careful  weighing  of  the  crop  on  check  strips,  and 
where  the  raw  rock  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1,600 
to  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  might  have  shown  some 
increase,  but  the  difference  was  too  small  to  be 
seen.  We  certainly  followed  directions,  as  we 
turned  it  under  with  a  heavy  growth  of  green  rye, 
also  on  a  sod  where  a  strong  green  growth  had  come 


old  nearly  rotted  hay,  which  were  spread  on  the 
poorest  spots.  The  extra  manure  and  hay  showed 
up,  but  I  could  not  see  the  slightest  difference 
whether  raw  rock  had  been  applied  or  not,  as  a 
strip  was  left  untreated.  The  crop  was  not  as  large 
as  many  secured  on  heavily  manured  land,  but  the 
average  yield  was  close  around  200  bushels  per  acre, 
about  double  the  previous  crop,  which  had  followed 
three  or  four  years  of  pasturing  and  also  manured 
on  the  poorest  spots  at  that  time.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  we  have  here,  and  I  believe  the  same 
would  apply  over  a  large  part  of  the  State,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  use  of  humus-making 
material  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  should  be 
the  first  aim  in  bringing  up  poor  land.  Make  use 
first  of  what  you  have  at  hand  and  can  grow  on  the 
land. 

SWEET  CLOVER.-— Several  weeks  ago,  some  one 
in  Ohio,  writing  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  seemed  to  disagree 
with  Prof.  Massey,  that  Sweet  clover  was  not  need¬ 
ed  in  Maryland.  While  Prof.  Massey  does  not  need 
any  help  in  defending  his  position,  the  Ohio  corres¬ 
pondent  evidently  overlooked  the  fact  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  entirely  different  in  the  two  sections.  A 
crop  adapted  to  use  on  a  dairy  farm  or  under  a 


ready  to  grow  legumes.  As  Sweet  clover  grew  rank 
by  the  roadside,  under  what  appeared  to  be  very 
unfavorable  conditions,  and  very  poor  soil,  it  seemed 
to  be  just  the  thing.  Several  wagon  loads  of  the 
rank  growth  were  gathered  and  thrashed,  and  seed 
sown  over  a  large  part  of  the  farm,  and  left  to  it¬ 
self,  the  same  as  when  it  grows  wild.  Neighbors 
were  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  our  bringing  such  a 
“pest”  into  the  neighborhood,  as  none  of  us  could 
grow  it  then.  The  next  Spring,  probably  millions 
of  the  seed  started  and  made  some  growth,  but  it 
soon  disappeared  entirely,  excepting  in  a  few  spots 
where  land  was  already  rich  or  for  instance  where 
some  of  the  Sweet  clover  straw  was  hauled  out  and 
left  in  bunches  as  a  mulch  about  young  trees.  Now, 
after  several  years,  it  has  become  well  established 
in  spots  where  it  grows  rank  and  fine,  and  from 
these  is  spreading,  where  left  to  itself.  On  the  rich 
places,  under  favorable  conditions,  it  soon  became 
well  established  and  made  a  fine  growth.  It  will, 
it  is  true,  make  a  good  growth  on  very  poor  soil 
and  under  very  unfavorable  conditions  after  it  has 
become  established  a  few  years,  and  of  itself  made 
conditions  favorable,  but  anyone  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  to  those  here,  need  not  expect  for  a  minute 
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to  take  a  really  poor  piece  of  land,  the  genuine 
article,  sow  it  to  Sweet  clover,  make  the  land  rich 
and  get  rich  in  the  bargain,  selling  seed  to  others, 
all  in  one  or  two  years.  It  may  have  been  done 
elsewhere,  but  I  would  not  advise  trying  it.  Getting 
Sweet  clover  well  established  on  poor  soil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  experience,  would  be  a  slow  process,  but 
I  believe  considerable  time  could  be  saved  by  using 
Sweet  clover  soil.  Once  given  a  start  it  will  estab¬ 
lish  itself  almost  anywhere  within  reason. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  R. 


THE  “EGGS  FOR  HATCHING”  PROBLEM. 

TIIE  season  will  soon  he  here  when  the  most 
unsatisfactory  part  of  the  poultry  business 
will  begin.  I  refer  to  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  eggs  for  hatching.  F  re  are  a  few  reflections 
on  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  buy¬ 
er  and  the  seller. 

First,  what  does  the  buyer  purchase?  He  wants 
not  eggs,  hut  chicks;  but  he  buys  eggs  on  the  chance 
of  getting  twice  as  many  chicks  as  he  could  if  he 
bought  chicks  already  hatched.  Therefore,  what  he 
really  buys,  is  a  chance  1o  yet  chicks.  What  does 
the  seller  sell?  Precisely  the  same  thing;  he  would 
not  till  his  part  of  the  contract  if  he  sent  infertile 
eggs  that  had  no  chance  of  producing  chicks.  So  he 
must  assure  himself  by  tests  of  his  eggs  from  time 
to  time,  that  he  is  furnishing  fertile  eggs.  But 
when  he  has  delivered  fertile  eggs  properly  packed, 
to  the  common  carrier  (the  express  company)  hasn't 
the  seller  then  fully  performed  his  part? 

But  part  of  the  "chance”  which  has  been  bought 
and  sold,  is  the  risk  of  transportation.  Should  the 
buyer  or  the  seller  assume  this  risk?  Or,  should 
it  be  equally  divided?  It  seems  to  me  the  last  propo¬ 
sition  is  the  fair  one.  It  is  not  right  that  the  whole 
risk  should  be  placed  on  either  the  buyer  or  the 
seller.  If  then,  the  eggs  are  spoiled  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  seller  should  duplicate  the  order  for  half 
I. rice;  and  having  done  that,  assuming  that  he  has 
sent  fertile  eggs  properly  packed,  he  has  fully  per¬ 
formed  his  part  of  the  contract. 

Many  breeders  duplicate  the  order  gratis,  when 
the  buyer  reports  “infertile  eggs”  or  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  I  did  it  myself  for  many  years,  consol¬ 
ing  myself  for  the  evident  injustice  of  it.  by  the 
thought  that  it  paid  to  be  liberal,  and  to  satisfy  the 
customer.  With  cheap  eggs  produced  in  abundance, 
this  policy  may  be  pursued  without  much  loss;  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  only  a  limited 
number  of  valuable  eggs  are  being  produced  and 
the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  And 
it  is  with  just  such  eggs  that  the  temptation  is 
greatest  to  “get  another  setting  for  nothing,”  or  for 
half  price,  by  reporting  “spoiled  eggs.”  But  I  have 
confidence  enough  in  my  fellow  man  to  think  that 
this  very  rarely  happens,  and  when  it  does,  the 
swindler  does  not  have  the  best  of  it.  I  would  a 
hundred  times  rather  he  the  one  swindled  than  to 
be  the  swindler. 

Occasionally  there  are  other  risks  than  the  rough 
handling  of  the  express  companies.  Jealousy  of  the 
buyer  or  seller,  or  unfriendliness,  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  box  being  violently  shaken  with  the  intent 
to  spoil  the  eggs.  A  case  occurred  where  I  wrote 
the  person,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get 
fertile  eggs  to  him,  to  send  me  the  name  of  some 
neighbor  to  whom  they  might  be  shipped,  and  the 
eggs  so  shipped  proved  fertile  enough.  But  this 
does  not  occur  often  enough  to  cut  much  figure. 

Very  little  fault  is  ever  found  by  old  breeders; 
it  is  the  amateur,  the  new  beginner,  who  does  near¬ 
ly  all  the  “kicking.”  And  sometimes  he  doesn’t 
know  when  or  how  to  test  the  eggs.  I  have  had  a 
claim  of  “infertility”  made  by  a  party  who  wrote 
that  he  “did  not  test  the  eggs  until  the  twenty-sec¬ 
ond  dan”  and  “that  they  were  all  infertile,”  by 
which  he  meant  that  they  were  “rotten”;  not  know¬ 
ing  that  their  being  “rotten”  was  proof  that  they 
had  been  fertile.  It  is  the  living  germ’s  death  in 
the  shell,  that  sets  up  the  decay  and  makes  the 
rotten  egg.  A  claim  of  “infertility”  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  be  laughable  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  buyer  honestly  thinks  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  redress.  I  received  eggs  from  England 
where  nearly  every  egg  was  liquefied;  the  vibra¬ 
tion  on  the  steamer  had  broken  the  membrane  sep¬ 
arating  the  yolk  from  the  white,  and  the  contents 
were  thoroughly  mixed.  This  could  be  easily  seen 
by  holding  the  egg  horizontally  before  the  testing 
light,  the  air  chamber  remaining  at  the  top  of  the 
egg,  no  matter  how  quickly  it  was  revolved.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing  occurred  in  two  instances 
where  eggs  were  sent  from  Connecticut  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  and  eggs  sent  at  same  time  from  the  same 
pen,  that  had  to  go  150  miles  by  steamer  after  reach¬ 
ing  Seattle — ’way  up  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  United  States — hatched  fairly  well.  One  man 
reports  "44  chicks  from  the  4S  eggs”;  another  in  the 


same  mail,  “every  egg  rotten,  not  a  chick.”  The 
first  brings  a  smile  to  your  face  and  happiness  to 
your  heart,  the  second  just  the  reverse.  Yet  the 
same  care  has  been  taken  in  both  cases.  It  is  such 
contradictory  experiences  that  have  driven  many 
breeders  to  refuse  absolutely  to  sell  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  The  day-old  chick  business  shows  “the  way 
out”  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  facilities 
for  continuous  hatching.  For  those  who  have  not. 
the  old  way  will  still  have  to  answer,  but  buyer  and 
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seller  should  try  to  look  at  the  case  from  the  other 
man’s  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  their  own,  ask¬ 
ing  nothing  but  what  they  would  be  willing  to  grant 
were  the  case  reversed.  For  valuable  eggs  the  best 
way  is  to  stamp  each  egg.  or  failing  a  stamp,  write 
your  initials  on  each  egg  with  an  indelible  pencil, 
then  require  the  eggs  to  lie  tested  by  the  seventh 
day,  and  all  clear  eggs  to  be  returned  to  the  send¬ 
er.  to  be  replaced  with  fertile  ones,  or  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  returned,  as  may  be 
agreed.  And  don’t  he  too  ready  to  think  that  the 
seller  is  a  cheat  because  you  have  a  poor  hatch; 
remember  that  just  one  cockerel  raised  from  those 
may  be  worth  twice  what  you  paid  for  them :  on  tiie 
other  side  don’t  think  that  the  man  is  a  fraud,  and 
trying  to  get  another  setting  for  nothing,  who  re¬ 
ports  a  poor  hatch  or  no  hatch.  The  chances  are 
that  both  are  good  honest  men,  and  willing  to  do 
what  is  right.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


THE  SILO  AND  THE  HILL  FARMER. 

THERE  seems  to  be  some  question  among  farm¬ 
ers  generally  whether  the  silo  is  more  of  a 
money-maker  for  the  owner  of  rich  level  land 
than  for  the  hill  farmer  who  finds  it  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  cheap  crops  of  corn.  Quite  a  number  of 
writers  contend  that  the  feeding  of  silage  in  the  corn 
belt  is  the  most  paying,  because  the  silo  can  be 
tilled  much  more  cheaply  than  on  thin  soils  of  higher 
elevations.  However,  if  one  stops  to  think,  the  silo 
is  a  much  better  investment  for  the  hill  farmer  and 
the  owner  of  impoverished  soils  than  for  any  other 
class  of  land-owner.  Silage  is  first  of  all  a  cheap 
feed,  saving  as  it  does  the  cornstalks  for  food. 
Why,  then,  is  not  the  feeding  of  silage  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  man  who  is  scarce  of  feed 
than  to  the  farmer  on  fertile  soil,  where  huge  straw 
stacks  rot  down  each  Winter  and  cornstalks  are 
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Fig.  17. 

burned  each  Spring  to  get  them  out  of  the  way? 

More  and  more  hill  farmers  throughout  our  sec¬ 
tion  of  Southeastern  Ohio  are  putting  up  silos,  as 
they  see  the  advantage  of  saving  all  of  their  corn 
for  feeding  purposes.  Almost  invariably,  once  a 
silo  has  passed  through  a  feeding  season,  its  owner 
is  found  striving  to  refill  it  from  less  acres,  add  to 
its  capacity  or  build  another  silo. 

Often  we  have  found  that  the  farmer  must  cut 
the  corn  from  10  and  even  11  acres  to  fill  an  80- 
ton  silo,  and  even  then  he  considers  it  a  paying 
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proposition.  However,  any  number  of  land-owners, 
even  high  among  the  hills,  are  filling  a  75-ton  silo 
with  corn  from  five  acres  of  land.  It  soon  becomes 
apparent  to  the  stock  feeder  that  by  the  proper  use 
of  the  manure  from  his  barns  where  the  silage  is 
fed,  he  can  so  increase  the  yield  of  corn  that  15 
tons  to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop  of  silage  corn. 
Then  if  the  hill  farmer  has  but  a  limited  amount 
of  crop  land,  he  can  raise  sufficient  roughage  to 
winter  all  the  stock  he  can  pasture  on  his  more 
hilly  grass  lands. 

There  is  no  cheaper  way  to  use  crop  land  in 
connection  with  stock  raising  than  by  planting  it 
to  silage  corn.  One  acre  of  average  land  will  pro¬ 
duce  roughage  to  winter  from  three  to  four  grown 
cattle.  If  planted  to  any  other  crop  not  ensiloed,  one 
acre  will  very  seldom  produce  feed  for  more  than 
one  head  of  stock  six  months.  Therefore  the  silo 
comes  forward  as  the  one  strong  factor  in  the  re¬ 
claiming  of  impoverished  land,  be  it  hilly  or  in 
more  favored  localities.  More  live  stock  can  lie 
kept  each  year  on  such  land,  for  the  increasing 
yields  of  silage  corn  due  to  the  feeding  of  it  on  the 
farm  steadily  add  to  the  land’s  fertility. 

Ohio.  h.  Bi  COBB. 


GOOD  WYANDOTTE  LAYERS. 

HE  II.  N.-Y.  has  its  opinion  about  the  laying 
qualities  of  most  blue  ribbon  or  fancy  show¬ 
room  poultry,  yet  we  are  always  open  to  con¬ 
viction.  Speaking  of  “ideal”  Wyandottes  we  have 
called  them  “dumplings”  and  expressed  our  doubt 
as  to  their  ability  to  lay  any  large  number  of  eggs. 
Breeders  of  “dumplings”  have  ruffled  their  feathers 
over  this,  but  very  few  of  them  seem  to  have  gone 
into  an  egg-laying  contest  to  prove  the  laying  qual¬ 
ities  of  their  birds.  We  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
print  the  picture  of  any  “dumpling”  that  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  certified  record  from  an  egg-laying 
contest. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  excellent  record  of 
the  pen  of  five  Wyandottes  entered  at  the  Thorn- 
dale  contest  by  Mr.  T.  J.  McConnell.  These  birds 
laid  1,068  eggs  in  a  year — an  average  of  216  or 
over.  The  individual  records  were  143,  267,  211), 
200,  238 — certainly  a  very  fine  performance.  Mr. 
McConnell  is  well  known  as  a  breeder  of  Standard 
Wyandottes  and  as  a  show-room  winner,  and  he 
takes  a  very  sensible  view  of  this  utility  proposition. 
A  picture  of  the  best  layer  among  this  pen  of  five 
(record  267  eggs)  is  shown  at  Fig.  17.  Now,  this 
is  certainly  no  “dumpling,”  but  Mr.  McConnell 
states  that  a  hen  can  be  “posed”  to  show  a  certain 
type — that  is  with  her  head  down  and  neck  stretched 
out  she  will  appear  longer  than  otherwise.  We  leave 
that  for  the  experts  to  settle.  At  any  rate  this  is 
a  good  hen. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  McConnell  will  interest  our  readers : 

It  is  possible  that  some  breeders  of  exhibition  Wyan¬ 
dottes  have  neglected  the  laying  qualities  of  their  birds 
in  their  ambition  to  excel  in  the  show-room,  and  so 
those  who  have  been  breeding  for  eggs  exclusively  with- 
..  out  regard  to  type,  have  come  to  believe  that  type  in 
the  exhibition  bird  was  to  blame  for  the  low  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  this  I  believe  is  a  rather  hasty  conclusion, 
as  high  egg  production  and  low  egg  production  are  not 
confined  to  either  type.  *  *  *  I  try  hard  to  get 
type  and  utility  in  the  same  individuals.  I  get  a  fair 
percentage  of  very  good  exhibition  birds  and  a  fair 
percentage  that  are  not  show  birds  even  from  the  same 
mating,  and  I  believe  all  breeders  of  Standard  birds 
have  the  same  experience,  for  “the  best  laid  schemes 
of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley.”  It  is  possible  that 
those  who  pay  little  attention  to  the  egg-producing 
qualities  of  their  birds  get  a  larger  percentage  of  show 
birds  than  the  dual-purpose  breeder,  but  of  this  one 
thing  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  type  of  the  Standard  Wyandotte  as  bred  by  the 
fancier,  to  hinder  a  high  and  profitable  egg  production. 
Of  this  I  have  ample  proof  in  the  birds  I  entered  in 
the  first  contest  at  Storrs.  These  birds  were  ideal  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  .of  .every  fancier  who  saw  them 
'and  the  two  best  type  birds  were  the  best  layers  in  the 
pen.  They  were  all  late  hatched  birds  and  did  not  be¬ 
gin  laying  until  the  contest  was  well  advanced.  The 
record  of  the  two  best  layers  was  213  and  215.  A  flock 
of  birds  like  these  would  not  drive  their  owner  to  the 
poorhouse.  I  purpose  exhibiting  these  birds  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  in  February  with  their  dam,  which  will  be 
six  years  old  in  the  Spring  and  still  retains  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  two-year-old.  She  was  awarded  first  and 
special  at  Scranton  in  1913  by  Judge  Bean. 

The  question  of  length  of  body  is  one  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide.  The  true  exhibition  type  Wyandotte  is 
so  heavily  cushioned,  presenting  a  beautiful  curve  from 
the  head  to  the  tail,  that  it  deceives  the  eye  as  to  the 
real  length  of  the  bird,  for  instance,  I  had  a  very  short, 
blocky-looking  bird  which  Mr.  R.  F.  Alden,  a  well- 
known  Wyandotte  judge,  pronounced  altogether  too 
short.  This  bird  was  extremely  heavily  cushioned.  The 
day  before  Christmas  I  killed  this  bird  and  two  other 
male  birds  that  were  so  heavily  cushioned  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  straight-line  back  appearance,  and  would  have 
been  judged  by  so-called  utility  breeders  as  a  long-back 
bird.  I  took  the  trouble  to  measure  the  length  of  these 
birds  after  they  were  picked,  the  bird  that  was  heavily 
cushioned  and  pronounced  too  short,  measured  an  inch 
longer  on  the  back  than  either  of  the  other  two  birds. 
One  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  a  utility  type  stated 
in  a  letter  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  a  hen  to  indicate  ovarian  activity, 
that  it  was  her  internals  that  control  the  situation, 
that  depth  of  body  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  egg-producing  qualities  of  the  bird.  If  this  is  true 
and  1  believe  it  is,  then  why  all  this  noise  about  type? 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  Story  of  Intensive  Work. 

A  GREAT  ONION  CROP.— I  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  last  Autumn  with  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  which  may  he  attained  by  intensive  cul- 
where  favorable  conditions  of  weather,  selec- 
of  crops,  and  careful  cultural  operations  are 
combined.  I  sent  you,  by  parcel  post,  three  onions 
which  are  some  of  the  largest  of  seven  bushels  of 
Giant  Gibraltar  grown  on  300  square  feet  of  ground, 
or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  800  bushels 
per  acre.  Twelve  hundred  plants  were 
transplanted  early  in  June  from  flats, 
having  been  started  seven  weeks  be¬ 
fore  under  glass.  Of  these  a  very  few 
did  not  grow,  and  a  few  grew  to 
“splits"  or  “thick-necks,”  but  more 
than  1100  grew  to  be  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Had  the  whole 
1200  grown  to  the  size  of  specimens  sent 
(about  15  ounces  each)  the  crop  would 
have  been  at  one  cent  a  pound  (the 
wholesale  price  here)  more  than  at  the 
rate  of  $1,200  per  acre,  allowing  three 
onions  per  square  foot.  This  would  be 
three  onions  per  foot  of  row  with  rows 
one  foot  apart. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS. — It  is  custom¬ 
ary  with  writers  to  qualify  accounts 
of  big  yields  with  numerous  draw¬ 
backs  of  poor  season  and  poor  soil.  I 
shall  have  to  follow  suit  by  stating 
that  my  onion  patch  was  on  common, 
annually  cultivated  soil,  very  sparing¬ 
ly  manured  with  stable  manure,  and 
was  in  no  ways  ideal  onion  soil.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  August,  when  early 
sown  Yellow  Danvers  were  ripening. 

I  think  not  one  was  more  than  an 
inch  through,  and  several  visitors  pro¬ 
nounced  the  crop  a  failure.  However, 
frequent  rains  and  mild  weather  in 
September  forced  a  beautiful  growth, 
so  that  I  harvested  seven  bushels  by  measure,  which 
weighed  more  than  the  legal  weight,  the  variety  be¬ 
ing  very  solid.  This  variety  is  the  best  for  trans¬ 
planting  of  any  I  have  tried,  and  the  strain  of  seed 
as  I  got  it  is  much  more  true  to  type  than  most  of 
the  ITizetaker  strains. 

POSSIBLE  PROFITS. — I  have  quoted  one  cent 
per  pound,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  local  dealers 
should  not  pay  the  Bermuda  price  (which  is  double 
or  treble  this)  for  onions  growing  to  12  ounces  or 
more.  With  soil  and 
culture  which  gave  a 
crop  averaging  about 
one  pound  per  onion, 
and  a  full  stand,  the 
crop  would  be  130,680 
pounds.  If  three  cents 
per  pound  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  the  crop  from  an 
acre  would  reach  near¬ 
ly  $4,000.  This  would 
compare  favorably  with 
celery  growing  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  For  the  modest 
sum  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  acre 
one  could  afford  to  use 
the  best  of  ground  and 
fertilizer  and  devote 
the  whole  Summer  to 
one  acre  of  this  onion 
alone.  As  it  does  not 
need  a  whole  Summer 
to  produce  a  crop  one 
could  be  all  through 
June  in  transplanting, 
having  cleared  the  land 
of  weeds  during  the 
previous  weeks  w  li  e  n 
frost  made  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  plants  in 
the  cold  frame  and  thus 


to  trying  an  acre,  but  would  not  be  averse  to  put¬ 
ting  out  10,000. 

EXAMPLES  OF  INTENSIVE  CROPPING.— Now 
to  review  a  little.  If  my  readers  will  measure  a 
plot  of  ground  9x40  feet,  they  will  see  that  it  is  not 
a  large  piece.  In  ordinary  families  half  the  area 
would  give  all  the  onions  consumed,  or  3%  bushels. 
This  would  be  a  plot  9x20  feet.  Then  supposing  we 
doubled  the  crop  by  raising  the  average  size  to  more 
than  one-half  pound.  This  would  cut  the  ground 
in  half  again,  and  we  would  have  90  feet,  or  less 
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area  than  the  floor  of  an  ordinary  bedroom.  Let  us 
take  another  crop.  Plant  the  ground  with  beets  at 
three  inches,  with  rows  at  12.  This  would  give  360, 
or  10  dozen  bunches  of  three  each.  In  the  first  of 
the  season  beets  command  40  cents  and  upwards 
per  dozen.  Last  Summer  more  was  realized  for  the 
first  10  days.  At  40  cents  the  value  of  the  beets 
would  be  $4  on  one-third  rod,  or  $1,920  per  acre. 

SUCCESSION  CROPS. — On  a  similar  area  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  radishes  could  be  grown. 


ery,  snap  beans,  or  pickle  cucumbers,  or  onion  seed 
could  be  drilled  between  the  rows  in  July  and  bunch¬ 
ing  onions  grown.  I  sowed  a  patch  July  9  and  the 
young  seedlings  as  scallions  were  large  enough  to 
eat  in  late  October. 

CARROTS  AFTER  LETTUCE.— Since  commenc¬ 
ing  this  article  I  stopped  long  enough  to  harvest  a 
little  crop  of  half-long  carrots  sowed  on  the  19th  of 
July.  The  patch  which  had  been  in  lettuce,  meas¬ 
ures  23  feet  by  a  little  less  than  12  feet  or  almost 
exactly  one  square  rod.  There  are  five  heaping 
half-bushels,  weighing  28  pounds  each. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  11 
tons  per  acre.  It  does  not  seem  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  growth  of  carrots  could 
equal  a  moderate  crop  of  silage  corn 
nine  or  10  feet  tall,  but  I  have  carefully 
measured  the  ground  twice,  and  have 
the  carrots  to  show.  For  some  reason 
one-half  the  piece  was  much  better  in 
stand  and  growth  than  the  other,  so  I 
did  not  reach  the  limit.  Had  the  piece 
been  sowed  a  month  earlier,  as  it 
might  have  been  had  not  the  lettuce 
been  held  back  by  drought,  then1 
would  have  been  a  month’s  longer  sea 
son.  and  those  as  big  as  my  finger 
would  have  tripled  in  weight.  In  con 
elusion,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  such 
of  your  readers  as  have  only  a  small 
area  of  soil  available  that  they  do  a 
little  planning  this  Winter  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  by  a  little  garden 
exercise  next  Summer  early  in  the 
morning.  I  judge  that  village  people 
do  not  get  up  very  early,  from  some¬ 
thing  that  occurred  in  my  own  town. 
Sabbath  school  has  been  held  from 
time  immemorial  after  morning  ser 
vice.  This  made  the  farmers  late  to 
dinner,  and  shortened  the  time  for 
them  to  speed  their  new  automobiles. 
They  voted  to  change,  and  have  Sab¬ 
bath  school  before  service,  and  nearly 
all  the  villagers  voted  against  it,  because  it  gave 
such  a  short  time  in  the  morning.  l.  b.  pierce. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  STEERS. 

ANOTHER  argument  for  the  Holstein  is  shown 
at  Fig.  19.  This  is  a  pair  of  twin  steers  raised 
and  owned  by  E.  J.  Harroway  of  Schoharie 
Go.,  N.  Y.  These  steers  at  18  months  weighed  1960 
pounds,  and  are  just  about  all  that  a  good  steer 

ought  to  be.  The  big 
black  and  white  cattle 
provide  work  and  beef 
as  well  as  milk.  You 
may  think  oxen  are 
•slow,  but  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  farm  in  the  East 
that  could  not  use  a 
yoke  of  cattle  to  advan¬ 
tage.  We  have  reported 
one  case  where  a  farm¬ 
er  bought  an  auto  on 
the  proceeds  from  work¬ 
ing  and  selling  oxen. 


A 


the  weeding  would  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  After,  and  before  trans¬ 
planting,  a  vigorous  man  or  woman  could  care  for 
an  acre,  and  with  the  ground  spaced  with  a  mark¬ 
ing  wheel  two  active  boys  should  put  in  10,000  or 
more  per  day.  There  is  very  little  loss  in  trans¬ 
planting  onions  if  the  weather  is  reasonably  moist 
for  a  few  days.  Plants  dropped  and  lying  on  top 
of  ground  sometimes  get  a  root-hold  and  grow  sim¬ 
ply  from  the  soil  washed  on  in  a  rain.  A  contest 
against  the  weather  to  grow  $2,000,  or  more,  per 
acre  would  be  as  exciting  as  an  egg-laying  contest 
and  much  more  remunerative.  I  do  not  feel  equal 


TWIN  HOLSTEIN  STEERS  IS  MONTHS  OLD.  Fig.  19 


and  sold  at  20  cents  would  bring  the  same  total.  If 
of  early  button  varieties  they  would  only  occupy 
half  the  time,  and  the  ground  would  be  clear  for 
any  crop  planted  after  June  15.  In  my  latitude  the 
radishes  would  generally  be  off  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier,  or  so  nearly  so  that  early  Cory  sweet  corn 
could  be  planted,  and  the  ground  could  be  sown  to 
turnips  as  a  third  crop.  A  friend  of  mine  living 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Cincinnati  grew  three 
crops  of  early  sweet  corn  by  planting  between  the 
rows  each  time  when  the  growing  crop  was  in  silk. 
The  best  ground  could  be  cleared  in  time  for  cel¬ 


ONIONS  IN  RYE. 

STRIKING  exam¬ 
ple  of  weed  pre¬ 
servation  is  the 
behavior  of  the  wild 
onion  in  rye.  The  small 
sets  on  the  flowering 
top  are  harvested  with 
the  crop  and  dry  down 
to  about  the  exact  size, 
weight  and  color  of  rye 
kernels,  so  that  it  is 
about  impossible  to  get 
them  out  with  any  or¬ 
dinary  process  of  clean¬ 
ing.  A  small  quantity 
of  these  onion  kernels 
spoils  rye  for  flouring 
purposes,  and  is  likely  to  take  20  per  cent,  or  more 
from  its  market  value.  Clean  rye  is  selling  in  west¬ 
ern  primary  markets  at  upwards  of  $1.05,  in  Chica¬ 
go  at  $1.12,  and  New  York  as  high  as  $1.18,  yet  many 
buyers  of  Eastern  rye  will  not  pay  more  than  85  cents 
because  of  the  onion  menace.  These  dealers  know 
quite  well  the  infested  locations  and  cannot  risk 
buying  except  at  prices  the  grain  would  be  worth 
for  live  stock  feeding.  Some  farmers  practice  a 
systematic  “rogueing”  of  their  fields,  always  carry¬ 
ing  a  small  bag  to  harvest  stray  patches  of  the 
pest,  to  be  burned. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  -writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Life  of  the  Woodchuck. 


AT  times  The  R.  N.-Y.  prints  articles 
relating  to  woodchucks.  Is  there 
anj’thing  published  in  relation  to  the 
animal  in  regard  to  life,  habits,  ways  of 
hunting  and  trapping,  etc.?  J.  F.  K. 

There  have  been  many  articl  s  in  the 
farm  papers  telling  how  to  get  rid  of 
woodchucks  but  most  of  them  tell  very 
little  about  the  habits  of  the  animal. 
The  woodchuck  or  ground  hog  is  the 
largest  animal  of  the  squirrel  family  in 
America.  It  is  found  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  Virginia,  and  west  to  Nebraska.  It 
it  not  a  good  climber,  but  lives  in  holes 
which  it  digs  in  the  ground.  These  holes 
may  be  found  wherever  the  ground  is  not 
too  wet,  both  in  woods  and  in  fields. 
Woodchucks  living  in  the  woods  eat  bark 
and  the  tops  of  the  smaller  plants.  They 
sometimes  cause  much  damage  in  young 
pine  plantations.  Strong-flavored  barks 
such  as  pine,  hemlock,  sumac,  efc.,  seem 
to  be  preferred.  In  the  fields  they  eat 
the  tops  of  most  of  the  plants  they  find. 
Clover  and  Alfalfa  are  much  liked  but 
the  damage  done  to  such  crops  is  small 
compared  to  what  they  often  do  to  beans 
or  garden  truck.  A  woodchuck  will  fol¬ 
low  up  and  down  the  bean  rows,  eating 
the  tops  off  just  as  they  come  through 
the  ground.  In  a  cucumber  patch  the 
leaves  are  eaten  off,  and  the  whole  crop 
sometimes  destroyed.  Truck  growers  on 
muck  land  are  not  usually  bothered 
much,  but  upland  growers  must  fight. 

Woodchucks  can  be  destroyed  by  shoot¬ 
ing  or  trapping,  or  by  the  use  of  poison¬ 
ous  gases.  The  substances  most  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose  are  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide,  gasoline,  kerosene,  dynamite, 
gunpowder,  etc.  The  important  things 
to  do  are  to  stop  all  the  openings  of 
the  hole  and  liberate  the  gas.  Gunpow¬ 
der  or  dynamite  are  exploded  in  the  hole 
after  the  opening  has  been  stopped.  Car¬ 
bon  bisulphide  is  poured  on  a  bunch  of 
cotton  and  pushed  down  into  the  hole. 
Gasoline  or  kerosene,  the  latter  is  best, 
are  poured  on  a  ball  of  burlap  and 
burned  in  the  hole. If  gasoline  is  used 
be  sure  to  light  it'  with  a  very  long- 
handled  torch.  In  any  case  get  the  hole 
closed  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  killing  woodchucks  by  the  use 
of  gases  try  to  avoid  killing  skunks  that 
may  be  using  the  holes.  The  food  of 
skunks  is  almost  entirely  injurious  in¬ 
sects,  and  they  should  be  protected  as 
much  as  possible.  When  one  gets  the 
habit  of  killing  chickens  it  will  come  back 
to  the  same  place  night  after  night,  and 
can  be  easily  caught  in  a  box  trap  and 
disposed  of.  In  hunting  woodchucks  a 
good  rifle  is  best,  as  many  shots  will  have 
to  be  made  at  75  to  100  yards.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  move  slowly,  keep  good 
watch  where  you  kpow  they  are  likely  to 
be  seen,  and  shoot  straight  when  in 
range.  axfbed  c.  weed. 


Emigration  to  Australia;  Cement  Tank. 

WHAT  is  the  reason  that  emigration 
does  not  flock  to  Australia  as  it 
does  to  America?  2.  Would  a  con¬ 
crete  water  tank  that  would  hold  1,000 
gallons  be  a  success  built  on  a  platform 
20  feet  high?  How  thick  should  the 
walls  be  and  what  proportion  should  the 
mixture  be?  R-  a.  e. 

1.  Like  other  new  countries,  Australia 
owes  a  large  part  of  her  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  to  immigration,  the  greater  part 
of  this  having  come  from  the  mother 
country,  Great  Britain,  where  the  efforts 
of  that  commonwealth  to  secure  desirable 
immigrants  seem  to  have  been  expended. 
The  different  States  have  made  liberal 
laws  for  the  acquirement  of  land  with 
a  view  to  securing  desirable  new  comers, 
and  immigrants,  to  the  number  of  over 
half  a  million,  have  received  direct 
State  aid.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  lost  much  of  its  attractiveness 
for  Eu”opean  settlers  and  Asiatic  and 
colored  immigration  is  discouraged  by 
the  States  themselves. 

2.  A  tank  five  feet  in  diameter  and 
seven  feet  in  depth  will  hold  1,028  gal¬ 
lons  and  may  be  erected  at  any  desired 
height,  provided  the  supports  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  strength.  The  walls  of  such  a 
tank  should  be  six  inches  in  thickness 
and  reinforced  by  horizontal  rods  of  one- 


quarter  inch  diameter,  spaced  six  inches 
apart  in  the  lower  one  foot  of  the  tank’s 
depth  and  with  this  space  gradually  and 
uniformly  increased  until  the  rods  are 
12  inches  apart  in  the  upper  foot.  Ver¬ 
tical  reinforcing  rods  of  one-quarter  inch 
diameter  should  also  be  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  36  inches.  The  proportions 
for  such  a  tank  should  be  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  parts  sand,  and  four  parts 
crushed  stone  or  gravel.  M.  B.  D. 


Sweet  Clover  Questions. 


WILL  C.  II.  K..  Springfield,  O.,  tell 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer,  if  any,  he  is  using  on  Sweet 
clover  seeding  to  give  a  good  stand  on 
poor  sandy  loam  ;  also,  whether  he  uses 
lime  and  inoculation?  A.  J.  w. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Poor  sandy  loam  will  not  require  any 
special  fertilization  for  Sweet  clover,  un¬ 
less  it  should  happen  to  be  sour,  which 
condition  can  be  detected  with  blue  lit¬ 
mus  paper  and  remedied  by  a  top-dressing 
of  lime.  If,  however,  fertilizer  is  desired 
the  ordinary  barnyard  manure  is  the  best 
and  should  be  thoroughly  disintegrated 
before  used.  If  possible,  it  should  be 
scattered  by  a  manure  spreader ;  if  spread 
by  hand  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
large,  compact  masses  lodging  in  one  spot 
as  Sweet  clover  is  like  Alfalfa,  and  will 
not  allow  entire  exclusion  of  the  air. 
Again,  like  Alfalfa,  it  requires  lime.  A 
ton  of  Sweet  clover  contains  from  40  to 
50  pounds  of  lime,  which  is  about  six 
times  as  much  as  found  in  a  ton  of  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  When  inoculation  is  desired 
it  can  be  obtained  from  soil  in  an  old 
Alfalfa  field,  or  along  the  road  where 
Sweet  clover  grows.  If  Sweet  clover  is 
growing  along  the  roadside,  very  likely 
inoculation  will  not  be  necessary.  In¬ 
stead  of  applying  the  inoculated  soil  to 
the  surface  it  can  be  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  adding  enough  glue  to  make  the 
water  just  slightly  adhesive;  that  is,  so 
you  can  barely  detect  the  stickiness  with 
the  fingers.  Pour  this  wat  r  over  the 
seed,  then  let  it  drain  off  and  dry  seed 
before  sowing.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
have  the  water  too  sticky.  Try  first, 
how’ever,  without  inoculation.  C.  n.  K. 


Some  Recent  Bulletins. 

TO  mere  man  the  bulletin  “Making 
Cake — Part  1,”  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
has  the  appearance  of  an  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful  treatise.  As  Part  II  is  probably  eat¬ 
ing  the  cake,  this  will  be  awaited  with 
anticipation  by  father  and  the  children. 
Meanwhile,  many  housekeepers,  young 
and  old,  will  find  the  discussion  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  helpful  directions  interesting, 
as  at  least  supplementing  the  “jedge- 
ment”  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using. 

Bulletin  156  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  is  a  well  illus¬ 
trated  treatise  on  “Electrical  Injuries  to 
Trees,”  dealing  with  the  effects  of  direct 
and  alternating  currents,  lightning  and 
earth  discharges,  and  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  injuries  to  trees  from  wires. 

The  life  history,  habits  and  methods 
of  control  of  the  Marguerite  fly  in  green¬ 
houses  are  given  detailed  and  apparently 
scholarly  treatment  in  Bulletin  157  from 
the  Amherst  Station.  This  bulletin,  too, 
is  well  illustrated. 

“The  Relations  Between  Yields  and 
Prices,”  by  Director  Davenport  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ur- 
bana,  Ill.,  issued  as  Circular  177,  is  an 
interesting  discussion  of  that  subject  in¬ 
tended  to  correct  some  prevailing  miscon¬ 
ceptions.  It  should  be  studied  by  the 
numerous  urban  advisers  of  farmers  and 
carefully  read  by  those  farmers  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  “intensive  agricul¬ 
ture”  by  no  means  always  pays  but  are 
at  loss  to  explain  why.  m.  b.  d. 


Limestone  Clubs. — A  new  business 
wrhich  is  being  quite  rapidly  organized  is 
that  of  forming  limestone  clubs.  The 
plan  is  for  half  a  dozen  farmers,  more 
or  less,  to  combine  and  buy  a  stone 
crusher,  capable  of  grinding  limestone, 
or  of  breaking  up  the  softer  kinds  of  rock 
for  road-making.  These  clubs  are  gen¬ 
erally  co-operative  affairs,  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  com¬ 
munity  thrashing  or  w’ood  sawing.  The 
crusher  is  either  moved  about  from  farm 
to  farm,  or  is  located  at  some  central 
point  where  a  fair  quality  of  lime  rock 
may  be  found.  This  lime  is  crushed  rea¬ 
sonably  fine  and  distributed  as  needed 
upon  the  farm.  In  other  cases  the  crush¬ 
er  is  owned  by  one  or  tw’o  persons  and 
sent  around  through  the  neighborhood  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  a  thrasher  or 
a  buzz  saw.  Some  of  these  clubs  have 
been  organized  and  appear  to  be  doing  a 
good  business  supplying  ground  lime¬ 
stone  cheaply  to  the  local  farmers.  In 
Ohio  for  example  the  use  of  lime  and 
limestone  is  increasing  wonderfully  all 
over  the  State.  An  outfit  for  crushing 
the  limestone  has  been  established  at  the 
State  prison.  Under  the  Ohio  laws,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prison  authorities  will  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  the  limestone  direct  to  the 
farmers.  It  will  be  used,  however,  at  the 
various  State  and  county  institutions, 
and  in  this  way  form  the  basis  for  some 
very  interesting  experiments.  In  Illinois 
we  understand  this  crushed  limestone  is 
prepared  by  convicts,  and  sold  at  from 
60  cents  to  ifl  a  ton  to  farmers  in  Illinois. 
The  railroads,  too,  carry  the  limestone 
at  a  reduced  freight  rate. 


is  the  title  of  our  1915  catalooue— the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  day — really  a  book  of  204  panes.  8  colored  plates  and  1 ,000  photo 
engravings,  showing  actual  results  uithout  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodies  the  re¬ 
sults  of  over  sixty-eight  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogue  the 
largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  en¬ 
closes  Ten  Cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charge 

Onr  Famous  50-Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomalo,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radiih, 
Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Eehford  Giant  Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  in  a 

coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-centcash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  SI. OS  and  upward.  With  the  Henderson  Collection 
will  be  sent  complete  cultural  directions  together  with  the  Henderson  Garden  plans. 


DIBBLES  CATALOGUE 


the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  photo  engravings  describing  accurately  and  truth¬ 
fully  all  that  is  best  in  Farm  Seeds,  is  now  ready  for  distribution 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

aoove  99.50  pure,  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Dibble’s  Famous  Heavy-weight  Oats 

weighing  45  lb.  per  measured  bushel.  Bright,  olean, 
thin  hulled,  enormously  productive. 

Dibble  s  Pedigree  Seed  Corn  tionr?lsetfarb“lnea' 

95%.  Five  kinds,  both  Flint  and  Dent,  the  best 
varieties  for  crop  or  silo  for  the  Northeastern  States. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  S22XSS2S.SZZ.? 

dard  kinds  and  a  new  one  worth  while.  Our  prices  are  low  for  such  high-grade 

Seeds  as  we  ship  direct  from  onr  1,600-acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours. 

Catalog  and  ten  sample  packages  of  Dibbles  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  FREE 

Beedguerlers  far  Farm  Seeds.  Address,  EDWARD  F,  DIBBLE  SEE0GR0WER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls, IF.  T. 


DreerS  1915 


Garden  Book 

ANSWERS  all  the  gardening 
questiom  you  want  to  ask, 
about  flowers  and  vegetables. 

All  the  worthy  novelties 
and  standard  varieties. 

The  best  aid  to  successful  garden¬ 
ing.  Cultural  notes  by  experts. 

8  beautiful  color  and  duetene  plates. 

Over  1,000  ether  illustrations. 

Roses,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  etc., 
are  strongly  featured.  Special 
strains  of  veg>“ables  and 
flowers  that  can 
be  depended 
upon  as  the 
very  best. 


Mailed  free  if 
you  mrn/ion’this 
publication. 


Henry  A. 
Dreer, 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gregorys  Vegetables 

at  the  STATE  FAIR 


will  win  by  growing  these  sorts: 
largo  packets  choicest  -g  _  , 
seeds  postpaid  for  .  .  .  I  I  EC/ 

Gregory’s  Improved 
Crosby  Beet;  LucullusSwlnaChard 
for  Greens;  Sugar  Loaf  Lettuce,  a 
dandy:  Extra  Early  Scarlet  Globe 
liadlsh;  Gregory’s  VictorSquash 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetables,  field  and 
flower  seeds.  Illustrated  with 
“true-to-nature"  pictures. 
Giveshonestprices  for  honest 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
236  Elm  St,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

('lover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer:  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 


Grow  More  OATS 

Brow  the  choicest  procurable!  Grow  the  oats  thab 
broke  all  records  for  yield  per  acre  and  weight  per 
bushel.  Grow  the  oat  that  is  bred  especially  to 
suit  your  soil  conditions,  grow 

CORN  BELT  OATS  (Gartons  No.  5) 

Of  earliest  maturity,  with  strongest  straw  and 
thinnest  hull.  The  large  berries  carry  pure  white 
grain  of  richest  quality.  Write  for 

FREE  Samples  and  Illustrated  Catalog 

Learn  all  about  our  100  ft  pure  oats  and  money- 
back  guarantee.  Write  a  postcard  today. 

Garton-Cooper  Seed  Co.,  Bax  123  Sugar  Grove,  lllinoit 


Buy  grass  seed  early 
enough  to  permit 
testing  for  parity 
and  growth.  We 
allow  return  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  seed— re¬ 
fund  money — pay  freight.  Get  present  low  prices. 
Everything  for  the  farm— Grass  Seed — Alfalfa — 
Field  Peas  and  Beans— Potatoes— Corn— Oats. 
Fine  catalog  and  Samples  free— if  you  ask 

A.  H,  HOFFMAN  ,  Landisville,  Lane.  Go.,  Pa. 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  Red,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alralfa, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 
with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  Instructions 
“How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SOX,  23  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


I 


INSIST  ON  YOUR  DEALER 
FURNISHING  SEED  OATS  IN 
BAGS  BEARING  THIS  TAG 


Fancy  Recleaned 

SEED  OATS 


A 


FROM 


’TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  C0.; 

[WAVERLY  HEW  YORK 


FRONT 


^  The*e  are  SELECTED  STOCK  from  which  false 
Oct*,  light  oaU  and  pin  oats  have  been  removed  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  best  heavy  oaU.  They  have  boen  reclean- 
ed  to  remove  foul  seed  and  dirt  and  before  shipment 
have  been  tested  to  insure  high  germinating  qualities. 

If  you  plant  oats  to  raiae  oats  and  get  the  largest 
returns  for  your  worii  and  investment,  it  will  pay  you 
to  plant  only  seerT  that  will  grow  and  produce  strong 
,  plants.  False  and  light  oat*  unO  not  grow,  and  pin 
Cals  grow  pin  oats.  Good  oats  with  strong  germinat¬ 
ing  qualities  produce  etropger  plant*  insuring  largo 
returns. 


BACK 


Seed  Corn 


Oats.  Barley,  Potatoes,  Altai- 
fa;  1200  acres.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  Nbw  Carlisle,  Ohio 


pi  nVFD  CFFH- Tiny  direct  and  save  money. 
A-*-"  Y  CIV  OCCLF  prepay  the  freight. 

Glicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  23,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

§1  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

11  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  II 

1J  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  ij? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


at  ONE- 

city  SEEDSMEN  PRICES! 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds  — it’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaran¬ 
teed  SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  In  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Pollination  of  Kieffer  Pear. 


US  BULLETINS  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  seem  to  differ  on  the  power  of 
*  Kieffer  pear  blossoms  in  fertilizing 
themselves.  Some  say  that  they  are  self- 
sterile  and  need  other  pear  trees  planted 
near  in  order  that  they  may  set  fruit, 
and  others  say  not.  If  they  are  se  f- 
sterile  what  other  variety  would  be  the 
best  to  plant  with  the  Kieffer?  I  mean 
for  our  soil  here  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  I  know  it  is  always  better  to 
plant  different  varieties  together,  but  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  with  the  Kieffer? 
AVe  have  plenty  of  bees  to  carry  pollen. 
Clarion,  Pa.  R-  6*  R- 


There  are  different  opinions  about  the 
self- fertility  of  the  Kieffer  pear,  because 
it  behaves  differently  under  different  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  Sometimes  everything 
works  just  right  at  blooming  time  for  the 
pollen  of  its  own  flowers  to  fertilize  them¬ 
selves ;  other  times  it  is  reversed.  Hence 
it  is  safer  to  plant  other  varieties  with 
the  Kieffer  that  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  been  found  that  Garber,  which  is 
a  variety  of  the  Asiatic  type,  is  quite  ef¬ 
fective  in  pollinating  it.  There  are  other 
varieties  that  are  found  that  are  useful 
in  this  way,  among  which  are  Anjou  and 
Bartlett.  As  these  are  more  valuable 
varieties  than  the  Kieffer  there  will  be 
no  waste  of  space  in  the  orchard  to  have 
a  large  number  of  them.  In  fact  there 
are  too  many  Kieffer  pears  grown  now. 
The  markets  are  flooded  with  the  fruit, 
so  they  cannot  be  sold  for  fair  prices. 
This  year  I  saw  them  wasting  in  or¬ 
chards,  within  easy  reach  of  markets,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  pay  to  pick  and  de¬ 
liver  them.  However,  the  Kieffer  has 
a  place  in  the  orchard,  and  market  that 
it  will  no  doubt  maintain. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Goldfish ;  Wild  Mushrooms. 

WHY  are  not  goldfish  propagated 
for  food?  Could  they  not  be  easily 
raised  in  an  open  cistern  covered 
with  fine  wire  netting  or  otherwise?  Is 
not  their  flesh  palatable?  What  is  their 
largest  size?  How  long  does  it  take  for 
them  to  make  their  growth,  etc.?  2.  Will 
you  give  a  description  of  the  toadstool,  so 
that  an  amateur  can  gather  the  wild 
mushroom  with  safety,  as  there  are  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  the  latter?  Why  are  the 
toadstools  poisonous  and  not  the  mush¬ 
rooms  when  both  are  of  a  fungus  growth? 
What  are  the  poisonous  constituents  of 
the  toadstool?  L.  M.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Growing  goldfish  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  L.  M.  W.  evidently  has  in 
mind  would  be  likely  to  be  a  failure. 
Goldfish  are  hardy,  but  they  must  breathe, 
and  deep  tanks  require  some  method  of 
stirring  the  water  from  top  to  bottom 
so  that  there  is  a  movement  of  the  sur¬ 
face  water  to  the  bottom,  or  else  of 
pumping  air  down  into  the  water.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  50  or  more  gold¬ 
fish  are  kept  in  a  circular  tank  about  15 
feet  in  diameter  and  with  the  water 
about  15  to  18  inches  deep.  The  fish 
are  fed  freely  and  the  water  changed 
once  or  twice  a  month.  Fish  kept  like 
this  will  breed.  Goldfish  are  known  as 
“Sand  perch”  in  the  markets  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  they  usualy  sell  for 
three  to  five  cents  per  pound.  They  are 
considered  about  as  good  eating  as  a 
carp  but,  of  course,  are  much  smaller, 
seldom  weighing  more  than  half  a  pound 
each.  This  price  is  for  fish  sold  at  re¬ 
tail.  A  person  going  to  the  fish  auctions 
at  the  wharves  early  in  the  morning  can 
buy  all  the  cheaper  fish  he  wants  for 
about  five  cents  a  string  of  30  or  40 
fish.  The  strings  include  sunfish,  suck¬ 
ers,  goldfish,  small  carp,  small  White 
perch,  etc.,  and  each  string  would  weigh 
five  to  10  pounds.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
any  kind  of  fish  depends  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  food  they  can  get.  Fish 
hatched  from  the  same  lot  of  eggs  may 
vary  several  inches  in  length  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season.  Goldfish  fed  all 
they  can  eat  should  weigh  four  to  six 
ounces  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  gold¬ 
fish  are  not  usually  red  unless  they  have 
been  kept  in  aquariums  and  specially 
treated.  Probably  less  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  seen  in  the  markets  in 
Washington  have  any  different  color  from 
a  carp.  All  of  these  are  descended  from 
red  or  brightly  colored  goldfish  which  es¬ 
caped  into  the  river. 

2.  It  is  more  correct  to  speak  of  edi¬ 
ble  and  poisonous  mushrooms  than  of 
mushrooms  and  toadstools.  Some  of  the 
species  in  certain  groups  are  known  to 
be  edible,  while  others  in  the  same  groups 
are  known  to  be  poisonous.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Deadly  Amanita  (Amanita 


phalloides),  the  most  deadly  of  all,  be¬ 
longs  in  the  same  group  with  the  Royal 
Agaric  (Amanita  caesarea),  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  delicious.  The  greatest 
trouble  in  selecting  the  edible  ones  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  poisonous  ones 
look  very  much  like  some  of  the  edible 
ones,  and  that  the  marks  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  ones  are  sometimes  absent  or  very 
faint.  The  safest  way  is  to  stick  to  the 
common  mushroom,  which  has  the  gills 
white  in  very  young  buttons,  then  pink, 
changing  to  brown  and  then  to  black. 
Some  other  kinds,  also  said  to  be  edible, 
have  the  gills  pinkish  when  old.  Avoid 
old  mushrooms  with  pink  gills  or  young 
buttons  until  the  gills  show  without 
breaking  the  stem  out.  I  believe  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  mushrooms 
have  not  been  much  studied.  Phalloidin 
and  muscarin  are  names  which  have 
been  given  to  the  poisonous  principles  of 
two  of  the  most  deadly.  A  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  “Principal  Poisonous  Plants  of 
the  United  States,”  gives  careful  descrip¬ 
tions  of  poisonous  fungi. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Fuel  Value  of  Wood. 

WIIAT  is  a  cord  of  wood  worth  as 
fuel  compared  with  a  ton  of  coal? 
We  all  understand  the  difference  in  meth¬ 
od  of  burning,  but  under  the  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  “heat  units,”  how  do  the  two  fuels 
compare?  The  U.  S.  Forestry  Service 
has  just  issued  a  statement  about  this  : 

The  fuel  value  of  two  pounds  of  wood 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  one  pound 
of  coal.  Certain  kinds  of  wood,  such  as 
hickory,  oak,  beech,  birch,  hard  maple, 
ash,  elm,  locust,  longleaf  pine,  and  cherry, 
have  fairly  high  heat  values,  and  only 
one  cord  of  seasoned  wood  of  these 
species  is  required  to  equal  one  ton  of 
good  coal.  It  takes  a  cord  and  a  half 
of  shortleaf  pine,  hemlock,  red  gum, 
Douglas  fir,  sycamore,  and  soft  maple 
to  equal  a  ton  of  coal,  and  two  cords  of 
cedar,  redwood,  poplar,  Catalpa,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  cypress,  basswood,  spruce,  and 
white  pine.  Equal  weights  of  dry,  non- 
resinous  woods,  however,  are  said  to  have 
practically  the  same  heat  value  regard¬ 
less  of  species.  The  heavier  the  wood 
the  more  heat  to  the  cord.  Weight  for 
weight,  there  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  various  species ;  the  average  heat 
for  all  that  have  been  calculated  is  4,r>00 
calories,  or  heat  units,  per  kilogram. 

The  available  heat  value  of  a  cord  of 
wood  depends  on  many  different  factors. 
It  has  a  relation  not  only  to  the  amount 
of  resin  it  contains  but'Vo  the  amount 
of  moisture  present.  Furthermore,  cords 
vary  as  to  the  amount  of  solid  wood  they 
contain,  even  when  they  are  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  dimension  and  occupy  128  cubic 
feet  of  space.  A  certain  proportion  of 
this  space  is  made  up  of  air  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  sticks,  and  this  air  space  may 
be  considerable  in  a  cord  made  of  twisted, 
crooked,  and  knotty  sticks.  Out  of  the 
128  cubic  feet,  a  fair  average  of  solid 
wood  is  about  80  cubic  feet. 

Each  section  of  the  country  has  its  fa¬ 
vored  woods,  and  these  are  said  to  be, 
in  general,  the  right  ones  to  use.  Hick¬ 
ory,  of  the  non-resinous  woods,  has  the 
highest  fuel  value  per  unit  volume  of 
wood,  and  has  other  advantages.  It 
burns  evenly,  and,  as  housewives 
say,  holds  the  heat.  The  oaks  come 
next,  followed  by  beech,  birch,  and 
maple.  Pine  has  a  relatively  low  heat 
value  per  unit  volume,  but  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  ignites  readily  and  gives 
out  a  quick  hot  flame,  but  one  that  soon 
dies  down.  This  makes  It  a  favorite  with 
rural  housekeepers  as  a  Summer  wood, 
because  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  hot 
days  in  the  kitchen.  The  fuel  qualities  of 
chestnut  adapt  it  particularly  to  work  in 
brass  foundries,  where  it  gives  just  the 
required  amount  of  heat  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  in  favor.  Coastwise  vessels  in  Flor¬ 
ida  pay  twice  as  much  Tor  Florida  but¬ 
tonwood  as  for  any  other,  because  it 
burns  with  an  even  heat  and  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  smoke  and  ash. 


Corn  in  North  Dakota. 

CORN  growing  in  North  Dakota ! 
Some  30  years  ago,  the  writer  was 
one  of  a  party  of  young  men  who 
planned  to  go  to  Dakota,  take  up  gov¬ 
ernment  land  and  go  to  farming.  We 
were  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  the 
emphatic  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
scientific  men  of  that  day  that  it  would 
never  be  possible  to  grow  corn  profitably 
in  that  State.  So  far  as  human  intelli¬ 
gence  could  look  into  the  future  at  that 
time,  that  statement  was  probably  cor¬ 
rect,  but  see  how  events  have  worked  out. 
For  the  third  time  this  year  there  has 
been  conducted  in  North  Dakota  an  acre 
corn-growing  contest  among  the  boys,  and 
this  year  Walter  Granlund  actually  grew 
08.8th  bushel  of  corn  on  one  acre,  and 
Noel  Thorpe  raised  92.0  bushels.  The 
average  of  15  winners  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  was  70.6  bushels  and 
15  winners  in  the  northern  part  62.3. 
The  corn  was  planted  in  early  May  and 
most  of  it  was  ripe  before  the  middle  of 
September. 


Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

At  Big  Bargain  prices — about  half  what  agents 
charge  you.  Some  surprising  Combination  Offers 
you  should  know  about — at  prices  that  will  keep 
dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Everything  absolutely  the  finest  fresh-dug  stock, 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  state  inspected  for 
health.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last  year. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  On  AM  Orders 

and  guarantee  delivery  in  good 
condition.  Big  stock  of  Apples, 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Small  Fruits,  etc.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  brimful  of  valuable 
information— Lend  for  a  copy 
today— it’s  free. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 
Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


nser  a  Carry 


Supplied  the  Trees 
fYour  Great  Grandfather  Planted 

For  75  years  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  planters  have  used 
E  &  B  nursery  stock.  Such 
leadership  must  mean  abso¬ 
lute  integrity.  For  “Safety 
First”  write  for  our 
75th  Anniversary  Catalog 

Showing  most  complete  stock  in 
America.  AH  guaranteed  true  to  name,  perfect,  ard 
delivered  safely.  No  agent’s  commission  to  pay.  Send 
postal  to-day  for  the  nursery  book  of  authority. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurierie* 

P.  0.  Box  216  Rochexter,  N.  Y. 


‘Apples  for  Profit  and  Use” 


— wafronloada  for  market  and  barrels  for 
the  home.  The  interesting  chapter  on 
apples  in  our  1915  Fruit  Book  tells  best 
methods  of  selecting,  planting  and 
growing  and  lists  our  many  standard 
varieties  —  al  1  guaranteed  true-to- 
name,  hardy  and  well  rooted.  Other 
chapters  describe  our  full  line  of  pears, 
plunvi,  strawberries,  currants,  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Write  for  book  today.  Free, 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn, 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Bear  Quicker 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 
Best  For 
Home  Garden 


ALSO  ALL  KINDS  STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Box  R.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Book 


Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  inform nti«>n 
early.  Gives  all  best  varieties  :  Apple,  Peach, 

Fn  p  p  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 
I \  EL  EL  Roses,  Ornamentals;  Sold  direct  from  N urs- 
ery  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  your  choice  now — pay  in  Spring.  Special  price*  on  your 
list,  freight  paid.  BENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON 
Wholesalo  Nurseries,  172  Elm  fct*,  DaiiMville,  N.  Y. 


BUY 

TREES  BY  CALIPER 

The  market  value  of  a  tree  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  diameter,  rather  than  the ' 
height,  yet  ours  is  the  only  catalog  that' 
gives  caliper  measure  as  well  as  height. 


Special  Sample  Collection 
30  Two  Year  Old  Fruit  Trees  S3. 50.  First-class 
caliper,  six  best  orchard  varieties  of  five  each, 
agent's  price  $7.50.  Our  price  only  S3.50. 


“Direct  from  Grower”  “less  middleman’s 
profit”  means  you  receive  fresh  dug  nursery 
stock  of  superior  vitality  when  you  buy  from 
us.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  free  catalog 
— We  prepay  freight. 

L.  W-  WALL  CO..  Inc. 

518  Cutler  Bldg.  _  ,  . ,  .  . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ZJ .  i  •  ! 


878  Grown  Right,  Handled  Ri^ht  1915 


3  000.000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  up;  p. 000.  W0 
.mall  fruits,  thousands  of  roBes.  climbinK  vines, 
hedge  plants,  ornamental  treea  and  shrubs  at 
lowest  pricei.  WRITE  FOR  B REE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOO  TODAY . 

RTNO  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  V  Oak  St 


BALDWIN-THE  BUSINESS  APPLE 


“I  wish  every  tree  in  my  orchard  was  a  Baldwin;  they  are  the 
money-makers.”  This  man  knew  that  Baldwin  trees  give  more 
high-quality  fruit  per  tree  than  almost  any  other  sort. 

Plant  Baldwins  This  Spring 

in  New  England  and  New  York.  Plant  Harrisons’  trees, 
for  they  are  hardy,  big  in  trunk  and  root,  healthy  and 
full  of  vigor.  We  grow  the  trees  we  sell. 

Our  1915  Catalogue  Free 

If  you  write  at  once.  Best  fruit-tree  catalogue  published;  full  of 
facts  about  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  and  other  fruits.  Write  to¬ 
day — we  want  you  to  have  this  book. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES.  Box  594.  Berlin.  Md. 
Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  In  America 


Established  for  61  years.  Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  best 
quality.  Sixty  acres  of  home  grown  roses. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  No.  2  describes  the  above.  Catalog  No.  1  gives  detailed 
description  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Either  or  both  maded  upon  request. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  558,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 


Bartlett  F ears 


At  Half  Price 

Deal  with  us  and  save  half. 
How  is  it  done?  We  deal 
direct  only — no  agents,  no 
canvassers.  Our  catalog  is 
our  salesman ;  you  pocket 
the  agent’s  profit.  There’s  no 
nursery  like  Green’s  for  value. 

Big  Supply  of 
Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

Our  trees  are  all  clean,  healthy  and  hardy — northern 
grown.  35  years’ reputation  as  sure  growers.  That 
guarantees  you  satisfaction.  Largest  and  best 
stocked  nursery  in  the  country. 

"  Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers,”  or 
C.  A.  Green’s  Book  on  Canning  Fruit.  Tell  us 
which  you  would  prefer.  We  ’ll  send  it  free. 

Our  free  catalog  is  brimful  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  fruit  cultivation  —  a  necessity  for  every 
fruit  grower.  Write  us  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  22  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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Protecting  Early  Melons. 

A  NEIGHBOR  has  given  me  a  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  on  page  715  I 
notice  a  picture  of  protecting  melon 
plants  by  the  use  of  wire  screens.  I  am 
expecting  to  plant  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons  extensively  next  Spring  for  very 
early  marketing  and  had  thought  of  using 
cheesecloth  over  a  box  frame  for  frost 
protection.  Not  seeing  any  particulars 
relative  to  the  picture  I  write  for  all 
information  possible  about  frost  protec¬ 
tion  by  using  window  screen.  Is  using 
cheesecloth  over  a  box  frame  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  former,  and  is  it  about  as 
good  as  glass?  H.  F.  H. 

King  Hill,  Idaho. 


The  use  of  plant  protectors  and  plant 
forcers  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
The  cut  that  you  referred  to  showing  a 
wire  screen  cover  over  a  melon  hill  was 
intended  more  as  a  protection  against  the 
melon  beetle  than  from  frost.  I  do  not 
know  how  valuable  such  a  cover  would  be 
in  case  of  frost. 

Last  Spring  I  used  a  few  covers  in  the 
garden  made  of  heavy  muslin,  and  also 
plant-bed  cloth  stretched  over  a  wire 
frame.  Four  wires  extended  about  six 
inches  into  the  soil,  so  it  would  not  be 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  They  will 
protect  the  young  plants  from  damage 
by  light  frosts  (provided  the  plants  do 
not  touch  the  muslin),  from  cold  heavy 
winds  and  from  insects,  but  they  have 
disadvantages.  Fix-st  seed  planted  in  the 
open  very  eai-ly  will  not  come  up  as 
quickly  under  a  muslin  cover  as  it  will 
without  one.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  hill  does  not  get  dii-ect 
sunlight,  so  much  needed  in  early  Spring. 
Therefore  I  would  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  put  the  cover  on  until  the  young 
plants  appear.  Second,  the  plants  under 
cover  do  not  have  the  tough,  hard,  dark 
green  appearance  that  we  like  to  see, 
and  when  covers  are  removed  they  are 
more  tender  and  delicate  than  plants 
gi’own  without  covers.  If  covers  are  left 
on  any  length  of  time  the  plants  will  be¬ 
come  much  larger  than  those  without 
covers,  but  when  these  covers  are  re¬ 
moved  the  plant  seems  to  stand  still  for 
several  days,  and  by  the  time  it  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  changed  conditions  the 
other  plants  grown  without  covers  are  far 
ahead  of  it.  Another  thing,  if  beetles  are 
present  they  will  immediately  collect  on 
these  tender  plants  and  devour  them  al¬ 
most  before  one  is  aware  of  it.  Individ¬ 
ual  glass  forcers  have  been  used  but  the 
danger  of  forcing  a  tender  growth  is  even 
greater  than  with  muslin  covers.  The 
above  named  disadvantages,  together 
with  the  very  great  cost  of  providing  in¬ 
dividual  protection  for  each  hill,  is  mak¬ 
ing  us  go  slow  on  plant  protectors.  We 
will  all  continue  to  experiment  with  them 
on  a  small  scale  to  see  if  we  can  over¬ 
come  some  of  the  disadvantages,  but  un¬ 
til  that  time  comes  we  will  not  use  them 
extensively.  tbuckeb  jb. 


Peas  and  Potatoes. 

NEXT  season  I  think  of  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  one  or  two  vegetables,  po- 
-  tatoes  and  I  think  peas.  Can  you 
tell  me  a  good  variety  of  peas,  or  what 
you  think  would  be  a  good  variety?  I 
want  peas  of  good  quality  and  very  pro¬ 
lific.  For  potatoes  I  think  of  planting 
Cobbler  or  Manistee  for  early  and  Green 
Mountain  for  late.  Will  they  be  good 
varieties?  Do  you  know  of  any  better? 
I  have  a  very  good  market,  can  sell  all 
I  can  raise  but  by  making  a  specialty  of 
one  or  two  vegetables  there  will  not  be 
so  much  work,  as  I  am  working  my  little 
six  acres  myself.  A.  F.  c. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

When  peas  are  grown  for  the  home 
market,  particularly  when  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer,  it  is  desirable  and  more 
profitable  to  grow’  a  succession,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  first  early,  to  be  followed 
by  mid-season  and  late  sorts.  Peas  of 
the  first  early  smooth  sorts,  should  be 
planted  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  con¬ 
dition  to  work ;  the  wrinkled  sorts  may 
be  planted  somewhat  later,  usually  about 
April  20;  the  mid-season  and  late  sorts 
may  be  planted  up  to  the  middle  of  May. 
The  early  dwarf  sorts  will  need  no  sup¬ 
ports,  but  the  late  tall-growiug  varieties 
will  require  supports  of  brush  or  other 
material.  (See  catalogues  for  height  the 
various  sorts  grow).  All  garden  peas  in¬ 
quire  good  sti-ong  fertile  land  to  produce 
a  good  paying  cx*op.  Large  yields  cannot 
be  obtained  on  poor  soil,  and  to  obtain 
the  maximum  yield,  which  should  be 
aimed  at  by  every  gx-ower  of  this  vege¬ 
table  for  profit,  the  soil  on  which  they 
are  grown  should  have  applied  to  it  be¬ 
fore  plowing  well-i’otted  manure  at  the 
rate  of  30  to  40  tons  to  the  acre.  Fresh 


manure  is  injurious  to  peas.  It  should 
be  buried  under  as  deeply  as  the  ground 
can  well  be  broken  with  a  two-horse 
plow.  After  plowing,  harrow  well  and 
open  shallow  furrows,  30  to  36  inches 
apart  for  the  dwarf  eaxdy  sorts,  and  36 
to  48  inches  apart  for  the  mid-season 
and  tall-growing  later  sorts.  Cover  the 
smooth-seeded  sorts  two  to  three  inches 
deep  and  the  wrinkled  sorts  two  inches 
deep.  Cultivate  like  corn  and  beans.  The 
land  cannot  be  made  to  yield  its  maxi¬ 
mum  returns  in  a  single  crop.  As  peas 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  the  entire 
season  in  your  section,  you  wrill  increase 
your  revenue  from  the  land  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  by  following  the  pea  crop 
with  bush  beans,  green  and  wax  podded, 
or  sweet  corn,  or  both.  The  beans  may 
be  grown  in  between  the  hills  of  corn, 
thus  securing  two  crops  with  but  little 
more  labor  in  planting  and  cultivating 
than  is  required  to  grow  either  of  these 
crops  planted  separately.  Neither  of 
these  crops  requires  very  rich  soil,  nor 
much  cultivation,  are  easy  to  gather,  and 
are  always  in  demand,  at  a  fair  price. 
The  sweet  corn  requires  the  least  labor 
to  produce,  and  is  usually  quite  profitable 
as  there  never  seems  to  be  quite  enough 
first  grade  in  the  market  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand. 

The  following  varieties  are  among  the 
best  in  their  respective  classes  and  sea¬ 
sons,  and  will  in  most  instances  be  found 
entirely  satisfactory.  First  early  smooth 
seeded  sorts:  Alaska,  Early  June,  Eu¬ 
reka.  First  early  wrinkled  sorts :  Gra- 
dus,  Nott’s  Excelsior,  Thomas  Laxton. 
Second  early  wrinkled :  Bliss  Abundance, 
Heroine,  Advancer.  General  or  late 
crop  varieties:  Champion  of  England, 
Stratagem,  Telephone.  I  have  mentioned 
three  varieties  suitable  for  each  season ; 
there  is  but  little  choice  between  those 
in  their  respective  classes.  All  are  good, 
one  or  two  varieties  in  each  class  should 
be  grown  only,  as  two  many  sorts  be¬ 
come  confusing.  One  quart  will  plant 
about  100  feet  of  drill,  1*4  to  two  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre. 

As  to  potatoes,  you  will  find  the  Irish 
Cobbler  for  early  and  Green  Mountain 
for  late  crop  are  well  known  in  the  shore 
markets  and  will  probably  be  the  most 
profitable  you  can  grow.  Both  varieties 
are  good  yielders  and  good  table  sorts. 
If  planted  early,  the  Cobblers  can  be 
cleared  off  by  July  15,  and  the  ground 
can  be  planted  to  sweet  corn  or  bush 
beans.  If  planted  to  sweet  corn,  use 
some  early  sort  such  as  Metropolitan, 
Crosby  or  Early  Evergreen.  K. 


Any  Profit  in  Raising  Pheasants  ? 

1  WOULD  like  to  secure  infoi-mation 
relative  to  profits  (usual  or  probable) 
in  the  raising  of  Chinese  or  Ring¬ 
necked  pheasants.  Are  the  difficulties  in 
raising,  care  or  mortality  any  greater 
than  ordinary  poultry?  Also  do  you 
consider  New  England  cities  like  Hart¬ 
ford,  New  Haven,  Springfield,  etc.,  af¬ 
ford  good  markets,  or  would  New  York 
and  Boston  have  to  be  looked  to? 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  0.  H.  j. 

The  pi’ospect  for  profits  in  raising 
pheasants  is  much  the  same  as  in  x-aising 
Belgian  bares  or  certain  breeds  of  poul¬ 
try.  If  you  can  sell  enough  eggs  and 
breeding  birds  at  good  prices  there 
should  be  some  money  in  it  as  a  side 
line  in  connection  with  poultry  under 
present  conditions  of  game  law  in  New 
York.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  law  is,  but  if  it  permits  the  sale 
of  pheasants  as  food  it  might  be  profit¬ 
able  when  the  markets  have  become  used 
to  expecting  pheasants  at  certain  seasons. 
The  largest  cities  are  by  far  the  best 
markets.  I  have  never  raised  pheasants, 
but  have  understood  that  they  are  about 
as  easy  as  turkeys  to  raise,  and  perhaps 
will  stand  close  confinement  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.  They  must  have  a  more  varied  food 
than  chickens,  and  the  enclosure  must  be 
roofed  over  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in. 
Wherever  the  State  game  law’s  make  it 
possible  there  is  a  chance  for  some  pro¬ 
fit  from  the  sale  of  hunting  permits  on 
well  stocked  preserves.  A  man  will  pay 
more  for  the  px-ivilege  of  shooting  a  few 
pheasants  than  he  would  pay  for  the 
same  birds  in  the  market,  and  it  will 
cost  less  to  raise  them  in  this  way. 

A.  C.  W. 


New  York  Apples  in  Wisconsin. 

I  AM  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
a  medium-sized  apple,  Northwestern 
Greening,  of  1913  crop,  kept  in  an 
open  box  in  cellar  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  goes  from  35  to  50  degrees  in  Win¬ 


ter  and  60  to  70  degrees  in  Summer.  It 
was  not  wrapped  or  any  preparation 
made  to  assist  its  keeping.  Thei’e  have 
been  a  great  many  cars  of  New  York 
apples  in  Wisconsin  this  Fall.  Those 
packed  under  the  new  grading  law  show 
a  good  improvement  over  other  years, 
but  I  have  seen  some  shipped  as  unclassi¬ 
fied  stock  which  were  very  fine  on  the 
face  end  for  a  little  w’ay  down  in  the 
barrel  and  the  remainder  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  vinegar  mill  or  the  pigpen, 
or  been  left  to  rot  in  the  orchard.  They 
w’ere  hardly  worth  the  freight,  yet  the 
consumei’s  are  paying  $2.65  to  $3.50 
a  barrel.  e.  m.  Johnson. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  this  apple  showed  its 
age  it  was  still  sound  and  reasonably 
firm.  We  do  not  regard  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Gi’eening  as  a  high-flavoi’ed  apple, 
but  this  one  certainly  showed  fine  keep¬ 
ing  quality.  It  is  discouraging  to  learn 
that  inferior  New  York  apples  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  away.  This  year  gave  our  grow- 
ei’s  a  great  chance  to  advertise  their 
goods  and  their  reputation  and  nothing 
but  the  finest  fruit  should  ever  have  been 
sent  away. 


Klemmer:  “I  see  they  have  ordered 
all  the  schools  closed.”  Bain :  “You 
don’t  say  so.  John.  What’s  the  trouble?” 
Klemmer :  They  found  smallpox  in  the 
dictionax-y  !” — Newburgh  Journal. 

W ixen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“squai'e  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LARGE**"*  SMALL-HAHO  A»dP()WER  /N 

MEND"  SPRAYERX 

"FRIEND"  MFG  CO.  gasport.n«LF 


"Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

All  the  best  June  and  Fall-benrlnj?  varieties.  Also 
best  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Currant  and  Crape 
Plan t  m  ;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots  in  assortment. 

Our  1915  Catalog  tells  how  you  can  get  plants  of  our 
y  underfill  New  Seedling  Strawberry,  “Collins*’ 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

C.  E.  M  bitten’*  turneries,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Our  catalogue  is  new, 
full  of  helpful  ideas  to 
any  planter,  and  offers 
real  bargains  in  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs. 

LOW  PRICES  -  FREIGHT  PAID 
We  sell  at  half  the  nursery  agent's 
price— and  pay  the  freight  on  $5  00 
orders.  All  orders  guaranteed.  Send 
postal  for  catalogue  before  you  turn 
this  page. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 

Box  446  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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New  Free  Catalog 


^Tseeds 


Mail  a  postal  today  for  your  copy  of  the 
finest  seed  catalog  Isbell  ever  published. 
Tells  all  about  the  best  old  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables,  flowers  and  field  crops. 
Many  of  them  never  advertised  before. 

From  Grower  to  You 

We  grow  thousands  of  acres  of  hardy 
seeds  here  in  the  north.  Your  money  back 
if  the  seeds  do  not  please  on  arrival.  See 
the  photographs  of  our  seed  farms  and 
methods  in  our  new  catalog. 

Wholesale  Prices 

Buy  from  us  and  save  the  retailer's  profit. 
Get  more  seed  and  better,  fresher  seed  for  your 
money.  200.000  satisfied  customers  plant  Isbell’s 
Northern  Grown  Seed  every  year. 

Five  Packets  of  Seed  for  10c. 

Mail  five  2-cent  stamps  and  get  five  full-sized 

fiackets  —  melon,  radish,  cucumber,  beet  and 
ettuce.  These  five  packets  free  if  you  place  an 
order  later.  Judge  our  whole  line  by  these  five 
samples.  You'll  not  be  disappointed. 

120-Page  Book  FREE! 

Our  fine  1915  SEED  ANNUAL  is 
worth  money  to  you  just  for  the  new 
varieties  it  tells  about.  Be  sure  to 
send  for  a  copy.  Tear  out  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  now  as  a  reminder — 
or  write  us  a  postal  at  once. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers  for  36  Years 
824  Pearl  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


January  16, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


Kelly’s  Trees 


Direct  from  the  Grower 
to  your  Orchard 
at  Growers*  Prices 


We  have  grown  thousands  of  splendid 
quality  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  amT  Or¬ 
namental  Stock,  here  In  our  nurseries  at 
Dausvllle,  right  In  the  heart  of  the  nursery 
growing  district,  and  offer  them  to  fruit 
growers  at  very  low  prices. 

All  our  splendid  fruit  trees  are 

Guaranteed  Sturdy  and 
True  to  Name 

and  free  from  disease  of  any  kind.  Kelly 
Fruit  Trees  are  the  result  of  35  years  of 
careful  nursery  experience.  Each  one  of 
the  five  Kelly  Brothers  has  a  department, 
so  from  seedling  to  freight  ear  we  know 
the  history  of  every  tree;  know  that  our 
varieties  are  true  to  name;  know  that  we 
send  you  the  varieties  you  order;  know 
that  the  trees  you  get  will  be  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

It  means  something  to  a  fruit  grower  to 
know  that  Kelly  Trees  are 

Grown,  Dug,  Packed  and 
Shipped  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Kelly  Bros. 

You  can  order  from  our  catalog  just  as 
if  you  came  to  Dansville  in  person.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  us  and 
look  over  our  stock — but  If  you  can’t  come 
order  from  our  catalog  and  you  will  have 
Just  as  good  treatment  for 

Every  Order  Receives 
Personal  Attention 

We  have  put  our  nursery  business  on  a 
scientific  basis.  We  have  every  up-to-date 
tool  and  modern  office  and  shipping  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  lowered  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  nursery  stock,  and  as  our  catalog  is 
our  only  salesman  we  give  our  customers 
the  advantage  of  low  prices  on  quality 
stock  delivered  promptly  from  our  nursery. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  Today 

Ix>ok  it  over  carefully;  compare  our 
prices  with  prevailing  prices,  and  note  the 
great  saving  to  you  by  buying  direct  from 
us.  Remember,  Kelly  Trees  have  been 
Quality  Trees  for  years. 

KELLY  BROS.,  Wholesale  Nurseries 

248  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 

 ;  -  - - 


CaoH  Ort  +  o+rtfae— The  new  Russett,  a 

oeea  ruidiuo  square  deal,  and  at 
farmers'  prices.  Send  at  once  for  sample  and 
prices.  MANSION  FARMS,  Foxbnrg,  Fa. 


TREES 


Fruit  -trees  that  thrive  and  "make 
good”  are  the  kind  that  have  made 
this  nursery  famous  all  over  the  world 
and  that  are  making  us  new  friends  as  every  bountiful 
crop  is  gathered.  Our  shrub¬ 
bery  and  berry  bushes  are  the 
kind  you  can  depend  upon. 

We're  not  jobbers,  but  grow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  our  big,  complete  catalogue.  It’s  worth 
money— but  is  CDFC  Don’t  think  of  getting  any 
sent  to  you  rllLC  nursery  stock  until  you  get 
prices  and  descriptions.  Established  1869. 


SHRUBS 


our 


GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats 


and  vegetable  seeds  of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected; 
improved  varieties  grown  on  our  own  farm — and 
Sold  direct  at  wholesale  prices— onr  big  free  catalog 
tells  about  Gold  Nugget,  the  Biggest  Flint  Corn, 
which  produced  200  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre. — 
’Tells  about  our  “hill-unit”  system  of  selecting 
•Seed  Potatoes.— Tells  how  we  test  all  our  seed  and 
mark  the  percentage  that  will  grow  on  the  label. 

Harris  Seeds  are  bred  as  carefully  as  prize  live 
stock  and  so  produce  uniform,  high  quality  crops. 
We  sell  direct  to  you  at  wholesale,  so  our  prices 
are  lower  than  many  dealers  charge  for  ordinary 
seed. —  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog. — Save 
money — raise  better  crops. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Bex  102,  Celdwater,  N.  Y. 
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Keeping  Hubbard  Squash. 

WHAT  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  Hub¬ 
bard  squash  in  Winter?  I  have  no 
trouble  in  raising  them,  the  very 
finest:  have  tried  storing  them  in  a  dry 
cool  place  and  in  a  dry  warm  place. 
They  usually  begin  to  decay  about  a 
week  after  harvesting  and  by  New  Years 
are  about  all  gone.  I  am  keeping  them 
this  year  very  dry  and  very  cool,  36  to 
38  degrees,  but  they  are  decaying  just 
the  same.  J.  W.  H. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  successful 
storage  of  Hubbard  squash  depends  as 
much  on  harvesting  as  on  the  treatment 
later  on.  As  a  rule  the  Hubbard  is  a 
good  keeper.  For  best  results  it  should 
be  mature  before  gathering  and  this 
gathering  should  take  place  before  frost. 
When  picking,  use  care  not  to  break  the 
stem.  They  keep  best  if  stored  on  racks 
in  single  layers,  giving  plenty  of  heat  and 
ventilation  at  the  start  and  then  main¬ 
taining  the  heat  at  50  or  above  during 
the  entire  storing  period.  They  should 
keep  until  Spring  quite  well. 

Clay  Soil  for  Cantaloupes. 

CONTEMPLATING  some  cantaloupes 
for  local  market,  we  broke  up  sod 
that  has  stood  for  12  or  15  years ; 
it  is  good  clay  ground.  Would  that  be 
suitable  for  them  with  the  treatment 
that  you  have  before  suggested?  w.  k. 

A  heavy  clay  soil  is  not  the  best  soil 
for  cantaloupes.  A  clay  loam  well  filled 
with  thoroughly  decayed  vegetable  matter 
will  sometimes  produce  good  cantaloupes 
for  the  main  season  crop.  Such  soils 
will  not  produce  them  early.  As  a  rule 
a  clay  soil  is  cold,  is  inclined  to  bake, 
and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  the  young 
plants  above  ground.  When  once  start¬ 
ed  though  they  usually  make  a  very  rank 
growth.  I  prefer  a  sandy  loam  which 
has  been  in  clover  sod.  This  sod  can 
be  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and  because  of 
the  texture  of  the  soil  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  make  a  good  seed  bed,  and  also  to 
furrow  out  rows  so  as  to  get  some  well- 
rotted  manure  under  the  hills.  On  a 
clay  soil  that  has  been  in  sod  for  15 
years  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  a 
good  seed  bed,  even  if  it  is  already  turned 
under.  As  a  rule  such  a  soil  would  be 
in  better  shape  for  cantaloupes  a  year 
hence  than  it  would  be  this  year. 

Manure  for  Tomatoes. 

GIVE  me  an  idea  of  how  to  grow  10 
tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre  on  ground 
where  the  stand  of  Crimson  clover 
has  failed,  and  where  rye  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  growth  on  account 
of  the  drought.  Land  has  been  fertilized 
for  a  number  of  years  for  berries;  limed 
last  Fall,  1600  pounds  to  acre.  Would 
you  advise  stable  manure  at  $2.25  per 
ton,  or  a  heavy  dressing  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  to  get  profitable  results? 

Elm,  N.  J.  d.  M.  c. 

To  get  a  maximum  yield  of  tomatoes 
one  must  have  a  soil  well  filled  with  vege¬ 
table  matter.  I  take  it  that  you  have 
been  using  fertilizer  alone  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  that  the  only  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  is  that  from  the  berry 
plants  that  have  been  turned  under.  If 
that  is  true  I  would  use  mostly  stable 
manure,  even  if  it  did  cost  $2.25  a  ton. 
If  desired  a  small  quantity  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  can  be  used  to  give  the  plants 
a  quick  start,  but  I  would  invest  heav¬ 
iest  in  manure,  and  depend  on  that  to 
bring  out  a  full  crop.  Manure  costs 
$2.50  a  ton  cash  at  our  railroad  station, 
but  it  is  being  used  for  tomatoes  at  the 
rate  of  eight  to  12  tons  to  the  acre.  In 
all  our  trucking  work  we  find  that  the 
underlying  principle  of  success  is  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  soil  filled  with  humus.  We  get 
humus  by  using  stable  manure,  catch 
crops,  cover  crops,  etc.  We  also  use 
large  quantities  of  fertilizers,  but  we 
find  its  use  most  economical  on  soil  well 
filled  with  humus.  trucker  jb. 
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Destroying  Gypsy  Moth. 

HAT  can  I  put  on  Gypsy  moth  eggs 
to  destroy  them?  j.  s.  M. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

The  State  Forester,  F.  W.  Rane,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  dilute  preparation  of  creosote 
which  is  applied  to  the  egg  clusters.  Here 
all  land  owners  are  supplied  by  the  one 
who  has  charge  of  such  work  in  our  town. 
If  your  local  moth  agent  will  not  supply 
it  write  Mr.  Rane  at  Boston,  n.  o.  m. 


NOTES  FROM  A  MARYLAND  GARDEN. 

OUR  first  snow  fell  on  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember,  about  two  inches,  but  it  has 
made  a  nice  blanket  over  the  lettuce 
frames  to  protect  from  the  cold  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  clearing  of  a  snowstorm. 

Last  night  at  10,  after  getting  the 
pipes  hot,  I  put  the  little  boiler  that 
heats  my  miniature  greenhouse  in  shape 
to  keep,  did  not  look  at  it  till  seven  this 
morning.  At  that  time  the  mercury  out¬ 
side  recorded  32  degrees  above  zero,  an 
unusual  cold  for  this  section,  and  the 
little  greenhouse  stood  at  52.  The  little 
boiler  is  simply  a  cylinder  11  inches  high 
and  10  inches  in  diameter  inside,  and  one 
hod  of  hard  coal  runs  it  24  hours.  This 
little  boiler  heats  a  coil  of  eight  pipes 
each,  nine  feet  long,  hanging  under  the 
plant  bench  and  all  heating  is  done  on 
the  return.  The  expansion  tank  stands 
in  the  corner  of  my  office  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  flow,  and  from  there  the 
grade  is  all  down  hill  to  the  boiler.  I 
have  always  found  that  water,  either 
hot  or  cold,  runs  down  hill  faster  than 
I  can  force  it  up  hill,  and  I  get  a  more 
rapid  circulation,  while  the  expansion 
takes  off  all  air.  The  little  boiler  of 
course  sits  on  an  ash  pit  and  has  an 
ordinary  stove  top  above,  and  the  heating 
is  amply  sufficient  for  the  little  lean-to. 

Outdoor  gardening  is  of  course  at  a 
standstill,  but  the  coat  of  snow  is  a 
good  protection  on  the  spinach,  which 
we  are  cutting  up  to  two  days  ago.  The 
salsify  is  locked  up  till  the  soil  thaws 
and  the  leeks  likewise,  and  the  snow 
will  be  let  alone  on  the  sashes  till  the 
weather  moderates,  for  it  is  equal  to  a 
mat  as  a  protection. 

Just  now  the  first  of  the  catalogues  has 
arrived,  and  as  usual  the  seedsmen  are 
offering  some  novelties.  The  majority 
of  these  so-called  new  things  will  be 
soon  forgotten,  while  now  and  then  one 
sticks  and  becomes  standard.  I  try  a  few 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  things, 
depending  largely  on  who  offers  them, 
for  it  is  great  fun  testing  them  even  if 
found  to  be  of  no  improvement  on  the 
older  things.  But  for  the  crop  I  always 
stick  to  the  old  proved  varieties.  Then 
shortly  the  Congressmen  will  be  sending 
their  little  packages  of  very  small  papers 
of  common  varieties  of  seeds.  These 
make  very  fair  feed  for  the  sparrows,  and 
they  usually  get  them,  for  if  they  were 
really  first-class  seeds  the  quantity  sent 
is  always  too  small  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  I  never  take  any  risk  with 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incom¬ 
ing  Congress  will  finally  do  away  with 
this  hoary  fraud.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  an  address  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  in  opposition  to 
this  seed  distribution.  One  member 
stated  that  he  had  sent  out  his  entire 
quota  of  seed  and  then  bought  seed  to 
send  to  his  constituents.  Asking  him 
where  he  bought  them  he  said :  “Right 
here  in  the  Capitol,  for  the  city  Con¬ 
gressman  do  not  want  them.”  How  will 
that  do  for  petty  grafting,  selling  Gov¬ 
ernment  seeds?  w.  f.  massey. 

Maryland. 


Get  Ready 

for  your  winter  garden 

Glass  must  be  used  whether  you  garden  for  profit 
or  merely  for  the  love  of  having  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  when  they  are  a  luxury. 

For  the  best  results  you  must  use  the  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash.  They  make  the  earliest  and 
healthiest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  labor. 
They  are  complete  without  mats  or  shutters.  They 
are  the  standard  sash  of  today  among  successful 
gardeners. 

Immediate  shipment  can  be  made.  Sash  ordered 
today  will  reach  you  within  a  week  and  an  order  for 
our  complete  little  greenhouse  will  reach  you 
within  10  days.  A  handy  man  can  set  it  up  in  a 
few  hours. 

Get  our  free  catalog  with  all  details,  also  Prof. 
Massey’s  booklet  on  hot-beds,  cold  frames  and  small 
greenhouses,  for  4c  in  stamps. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

924  E.  Broadway  ::  Louisville,  Ky. 
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And  Alfalfa  Guide 

We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  High  in 
Purity.  Strong  in  Germination.  Also  on  request  we 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant 
k  ear'd  Bam^aacd  literature  in  re- 

^  N.  WERTHEIMERS,  SONS. 

Dept  K,  Ligioner,  Ind. 
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RIPE 

TOMATOES 


EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER 
HAD  THEM  BEFORE 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  springs 
when  protected  with 


THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 


Makes  any  kind  of  seeds  or  plants  grow  in  the  open 
garden  just  the  same  as  if  under  hotbed  sash.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  ’em  by  the  1000.  Private  and  market 
gardeners  take  the  hint;  it’s  the  early  crop  that 
brings  the  pleasure  and  the  profit.  Send  for  my 
beautifully  illustrated  free  catalog.  It’s  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  many  new  and  wonderful  inventions  for  the 
up-to-date  gardener.  You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 
The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K»  Glenside,  Pa. 


Three  Leaders 

Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato,  Earliest 
Lettuce  and  Earliest  Round  Red  Rad¬ 
ish.  With  these  you  can  havethe  first 
vegetables  in  your  section.  Ourreg- 
ular  price  is  10c  per  pkt.,  but  to  prove 
to  you  the  superior  quality  of  our  seeds 
we  offer  these  three  packets  for  10c* 
Write  for  our  Wholesale  Catalog  of  Best  Quality 
Seeds  from  grower  to  you  at  WTiolesale  Prices. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  61  Baltimore,  Md. 
Seed  Growers  and  Importers  Established  1870 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

80c 


CYPRESS  ,well  madd 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 
in  joints.  GLASS, $  1 .50  pei  Box. 
N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


S  W  F  FT  SKKD.  White  and  large  biennial 
w  v  v  m-t  a  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
pi  r\\;rn  request.  K.  BARTON,  Box 
GLU  V  LK  ail,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? - 

I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  bo  shown? 

All  right.  I  liveclose  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I  li  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pros. 

IfENRYJFIE^^EED^CO^^o^^^^henandoah^Jowa^ 


OOD SEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 
I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans-^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-^, 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
L  ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today.J 
■  0.  Hill  Nursory  Co..  Ine.,  2123  Cedar  SI., 
Dundee,  111.  Evergreen  Specialists 


REES  at  Hal  fAgenfs  Prices 


fA  Spunranteed  First  Class,  True  to  Name,  Free 
•  from  Disease  ami  to  reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Have  stock  reserved  now  to  be  shipp'd 
when  you  want  it.  Pay  at  shipping  time.  Write 
for  free  Wholesale  Catalog  and  send  list  of  wants  tor 
special  Freight  Paid  price. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St..  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  “  Trees  at  Halt  Agents’  Price.” 

FRUIT  TREES 

First-class,  True  to  N-me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 

Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock 

BLACK’S  QUALITY 

Is  the  highest  quality.  Send  in  your  list  of  wants 
for  prices  and  get  your  order  placed  early.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  New  issue  iu  February. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


'^^'Twenti/Million 


[/Dewberry,  raspberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Everything  for 
j-yj  the  farm  and  home  at  wholesale  prices. 
•  Big  20th  century  catalog,  illustrated  in 
colors  sent  free.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
W.  TOWNSEND.  25  VINE  ST.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


cleared  by  one  man  from  1M  acres 
of  Wilkins  strawberry  plants.  Send  for 
free  catalog  deseriliing  the  Wilkins  money 
makers— all  the  finest  varieties. 

WILKINS  6  CO.,  40  Wilkins  Bldg.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


There  /a  Money  m  straw¬ 
berries  for  you— yes,  big  money  on  a 
J  few  acres;  if  you  start  with  the  right  ] 
kind  of  plants— the  sure  grow  kind. 

Baldwin’s  Berry  Business 

t  is  tho  rosult  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
“atit.  **  Grown  on  new  ground.  Sold  direot  to  fruit  | 
j  groworfl.  Our  catalog  tells  tho  wholo  story.  It’a  froo.  j 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

It.  It.  15  Bridgman,  Michigan  j| 


,  Luscious  Strawberries 

—tlie  kind  that  win  great  adm  iration  for 
their  beauty  and  flavor  — can  be  grown 
right  in  your  own  garden.  Allen’s  True- 
To-JVame  plants  assure  you  of  large 
crops  of  big  delicious  berries.  They  are 
hardy  and  true-to-type  — tlie  result  of 

over  30  years*  careful  study  and  selection.  They 
comprise  all  the  early  and  late  strains  of  the  standard 
varieties.  Prompt  shipment  of  any  quantity.  Fresh 
stock,  careful  selection.  All  plants  guar  anteed 
lrnc-to-namc.  Write  for 

Allen’s  191 S  Berry  Book 

Civeslatestcultur.il  methods. 

Describes  fully  Allen’s  many 
varieties  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  It’s  free. 

Write  for  copy  today. 


Tlie  W.F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St. 
Salisbury,  Md. 


3,000,000  Bes^ouaidy  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Baroain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  “Your  plants  out  did 
them  all.” — I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio.  Wholsale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money. 

C.  S.  Perdue  -  lioxUO  -  Showed,  Md. 

strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pei 
1000  and  up.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS.  K.  10,  Paw  Paw.Michi 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  -he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reasonable  for 
quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

It.  W.  JOHNSON  &.  I1UO.  Salisbury,  M(L 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 
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Strawberry  Plant*.  Many  other  varieties  and  garden  roots 
reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  toda 
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■ices.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today  to 

&  COMPANY. BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 
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BERRY  PLANTS 


ALL  KINDS.  Millions 
of  them.  Catalog  Free. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Vigorous,  Northern  Michigan 
stock;  $1. 6.1  per  1,000.  Valuable  illustrated  catalog 

free.  MATER'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill.  Mich.  Bohemian  Nurseryman 

“SUPERB  ”  Strawhprrip<5  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

EverliearillO  uuanucll,oa  WILLARD  B  NIUE.  Swedeshoro,  n.  J. 


APPLE  TREES 


First  quality. 

All  Vurietles. 
TEN  FOIt  #1. 
Write  tor  Catalog. 
SAMUEL  FKASEIt,  126  Mala  St.,  Gencsco,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Buy  Fruit  Trees 

We  are  not  Jobbers  or  Dealers.  Our  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Order  from  the  grower  and  save  disappointment  later.  Send 
postal  today.  THOMAS  E.  S1IJSEKIN,  NiirMery- 
imtn,  21  Main  Street,  OuiiMville,  New  York 


Millions  of  trees  &.  plants 


"Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed] 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus,  gooseber-  I 
nes  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready  I 

.THEWESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  IWd. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WELLS  TREES 


Won  First  Prize  at  850,000  Fruit  Trees.  Apple,  5  to  6  ft.,  8c;  Peach, 

New  York  State  Fair  4  to  5  ft.,  7c;  also  Cherry.  Plum,  Pear  and 

Quince,  which  I  sell  direct  from  nursery  to  planter.  Fresh  dug  and  free  from  disease.  Guaranteed  Abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Write  today  for  special  wholesale  prices,  freight  paid,  and  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  78  Wellaley  Avenue,  Hansvllle,  N.  Y 


L0NEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


An  AHvprticpmpnHn  I  ivo  Frili-f  Mon  5Ii>l°"ey  Trees  are  guaranteed  tru.  to  name  and  free 
All  AUYGl  UdGlIlGlII  (U  LlYti  ITUIl  ITietl  from  disease  by  one  of  the  largest  nursery  growers 
tn  New  York  State.  For  30  years  we  have  been  in  business  hero  in  Dansville  and  today  we  are 
ahio  to  ship  you  direct  better  trees  than  ever  before  because  wo  are  constantly  studying  to*  improve 
ourmethods.  Wo  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and  we  have  this  year  Issued  a 
novel  wholesale  catalogue  that  tells  the  tilings  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for 
your  free  copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally.  MALONEY  BROS.  8  WELLS, 
Bos  66.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  We're  responsible;  look  up  our  raliog.  Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LEGAL  QUESTIONS. 

A  Widow  Selling  Timber. 

I  bought  a  farm  and  brought  three  of 
my  boys,  all  anxious  to  see  me  restored 
to  health  and  see  what  they  could  do  by 
farming.  I  was  left  12  years  ago  with 
five  children,  youngest  two  months  old, 
to  support,  and  no  more  knowledge  of 
how  to  do  it  than  the  least  of  the  little 
ones,  but  I  did  it  somehow,  worked  early 
and  late  at  any  honest  job  until  outraged 
nature  took  a  hand  and  put  me  fiat  on 
my  back,  inflammatory  rheumatism  and 
nervous  prostration  laid  me  by  for  over 
two  years.  I  had  managed  to  earn  a 
home,  which  I  sold  in  August  as  soon  as 
I  could  be  on  my  feet,  and  I  came  here  to 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  misled  by  an  over- 
zealous  agent,  which  resulted  in  my  being 
short  of  the  cash  I  had  hoped  to  lay 
by  in  bank  in  case  of  need.  To  get  some 
needed  at  once,  I  decided  to  sell  part  of 
my  wood  lot — a  lumber  company  offered 
me  $120  for  36  very  fine  hickory  trees — 
I  thought  this  a  very  small  sum  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  for  lumber,  and  so  wrote  the 
company.  They  answered  that  “the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cutting  and  hauling  was  great, 
so  they  could  give  no  more  and  I  must  de¬ 
cide  at  once  or  they  would  go  elsewhere.’* 
I  took  the  offer,  as  the  need  was  great. 
Now  my  neighbors  say  I  should  have  had 
at  least  $300  for  the  trees  and  I  am  not 
coming  to  you  to  see  if  anything  can  be 
done ;  I  signed  their  papers.  I  only 
nsk  if  I  have  been  taken  advantage  of, 

F.  M.  V. 

Of  course  we  cannot  tell  positively,  not 
knowing  the  circumstances.  We  do  not 
know  the  size  of  these  trees  or  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  get  them  out.  We  have  sold 
considerable  standing  timber,  and  the 
lumber  companies  always  had  us  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  unless  we  could  cut  up  the 
trees  and  sell  them  the  lumber.  They 
usually  figured  to  pay  for  the  standing 
trees  only  one-third  of  their  selling  value 
when  cut  and  hauled  out.  This  is  a  33- 
cent  dollar  forced  upon  the  owner  through 
his  necessities.  Hickory  is  scarce  and 
high.  If  these  trees  were  large  ones  they 
were  worth  more  than  you  received.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  company  meant  to  cheat 
you — they  simply  tried  to  buy  just  as 
cheap  B8  they  could. 


Ownership  of  the  Farm. 

TWELVE  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm. 
It  was  my  wife’s  folks’  estate.  I 
had  two  thousand  dollars,  and  her 
share  of  the  estate  was  $900.  When  the 
deed  was  drawn  it  was  drawn  in  her 
name.  I  supposed  that  I  made  it  clear 
that  deed  should  be  in  two  names.  When 
I  saw  how  deed  was  I  told  her  that  it 
would  have  to  be  changed ;  kept  deed  and 
did  not  have  it  recorded.  Last  Fall  sold 
25  acres  to  a  man  next  door.  Then  I 
told  her  we  would  have  deed  changed.  I 
took  her  to  a  man  that  does  such  work; 
when  she  got  there  she  refused  to  have  it 
changed.  There  is  a  debt  of  $1,200 
against  the  place.  She  has  left  home  and 
wants  me  to  pay  her  $2,500.  I  told  her 
that  I  would  not,  also  told  her  that  if  she 
would  have  the  deed  in  two  names  that  I 
would  sell  the  place  to  the  first  man  that 
would  pay  what  it  was  worth,  pay  the 
debts  and  give  her  one-half  of  what  was 
left.  She  refused,  says  that  she  will  com¬ 
mence  proceedings  to  drive  me  off  the 
place.  Can  that  be  done?  When  we  sold 
the  25  acres  she  had  the  deed  recorded. 
New  York.  H.  n.  D. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  legal  title 
to  this  farm  stands  in  the  name  of  your 
wife,  and  she  may  sell  it  at  any  time  to 
any  person  who  does  not  know  of  your 
claims,  and  may  transfer  legal  title  to 
him.  The  title  then  being  in  an  innocent 
purchaser  for  value  without  notice  of 
your  claim  you  would  be  without  hope  of 
any  relief  from  the  real  estate,  and  could 
only  make  claim  against  your  wife  for  the 
damage.  Your  interest  in  this  property 
is  considerable;  your  wife  appears  to  be 
unwilling  to  do  the  even  thing  and  your 
rights  are  only  prejudiced  by  delay.  The 
facts  warrant  your  taking  the  matter  to  a 
good  attorney  of  your  neighborhood  for 
immediate  action.  The  cost  will  be  some¬ 
thing,  but  you  stand  to  lose  everything  as 
matters  now  stand.  You  have  let  matters 
drift  too  long.  The  best  course  would 
seem  to  be  to  bring  an  action  against  your 
wife  to  have  apportioned  your  equitable 
interest  in  the  property.  M.  D. 


Wife’s  Right  in  Property. 

IN  this  State  does  a  widow  have  the 
use  of  one-third  of  her  husband’s 
estate,  or  does  she  own  one-third? 
Can  a  widow  be  obliged  to  pay  one-third 
of  a  debt  against  the  estate,  having  al¬ 
ways  paid  one-third  of  the  interest? 

New  York.  c.  L.  B. 

In  New  York  State,  where  the  husband 
does  not  leave  a  will  the  wife  has  her 
dower  interest  of  the  use  of  one-third  for 
life  of  all  the  real  property  of  which  her 
husband  was  possessed  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  marriage.  She  does  not  own  a 
third  outright.  Her  share  in  the  person¬ 
al  property  she  gets  outright,  and  the 
amount  would  depend  on  whether  there 
were  children  or  next  of  kin.  If  the  wid¬ 
ow  merely  paid  the  one-third  interest  of 
t’  ■«  debt  as  a  favor  and  without  obliga- 
t i.  in,  she  would,  of  course,  not  be  obliged 


to  pay  one-third  of  the  debt.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  she  should  pay 
any  part  of  the  debt  would  depend  on 
how  the  original  debt  arose.  Merely  pay¬ 
ing  one-third  of  the  interest  on  her  part 
would  not  obligate  her  to  pay  one-third 
of  (lie  debt.  M.  P. 


Rights  of  Administratrix. 

IF  a  man  dies  leaving  a  widow  and  two 
children,  and  the  widow  is  appointed 
administratrix,  how  long  from  the  date 
of  appointment  has  she  to  settle  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  must  the  children  be  cited  to 
appear  before  the  surrogate  when  a  set¬ 
tlement  is  made,  or  who  pays  them  their 
respective  shares?  mbs.  o.  v.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  special  date  when  the 
administratrix  must  settle  the  estate,  but 
after  one  year  has  elapsed  and  an  ac¬ 
counting  has  not  been  made  anyone  spe¬ 
cially  interested  may  call  for  her  to  file 
one.  The  children  must  be  cited  on  an 
accounting.  An  inventory  should  be 
made  of  all  the  property  as  quickly  as 
convenient.  The  administratrix  has  no 
interest  as  such  in  the  real  estate.  All 
deeds  to  this  must  be  given  by  the  heirs, 
the  children.  The  wife  would  have  her 
dower  interest.  The  administratrix 
should  certainly  consult  with  and  in  a 
measure  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  her 
daughters,  and  both  of  them.  They  really 
have  more  interest  in  the  estate  than  the 
wife  has.  It  might  be  well  on  the  ac¬ 
counting  to  have  some  one  who  under¬ 
stands  such  things  look  over  the  papers. 


Sale  of  Property  by  Executrix. 

MY  husband  died  last  May  leaving  a 
will  in  which  he  named  me  as  exe¬ 
cutrix.  The  will  has  been  probated 
in  (he  Probate  Court  here  in  Michigan 
and  its  validity  and  my  appointment  as 
executrix  has  been  confirmed  here 
(Michigan).  The  estate  includes  two 
pieces  of  real  estate  located  in  New  York 
State.  The  will  expressly  gives  me  full 
authority  to  sell  these.  Would  a  deed 
made  by  me  as  executrix  give  valid  title 
to  the  purchaser  of  this  New  York  real 
estate?  If  not.  what  steps  should  I  take 
to  make  this  title  valid?  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  the  will  or  the  estate  in 
the  surrogate’s  court  of  New  York  or 
any  other  New  York  court  or  recording 
office.  B.  P. 

Michigan. 


]\/TY  machine  has  netted  me 
1  VJl  about  $15  a  day  and  some¬ 
thing  like  $300  a  month.  My  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  about  $3  a  day 
including  everything  and  all  my 
customers  are  satisfied. 

SAMUEL  MUSGRA  VE 
Medaryville,  Ind. 

BUCKEYE 

Jraction  DITCHER 

A  perfect  trench  at  one  out 

The  Buckeye  is  built  in  a 
number  of  sizes  to  meet  con¬ 
ditions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  sell  you  the 
machine  best  adapted  to  your 
territory. 

No  other  farm  machinery  pays 
such  big  profits  on  the  investment. 
There  is  steady  demand  for  Buck¬ 
eye  Ditches  and  Buckeye  owners 
are  always  busy. 

Write  today  for  the  Buckeye 
Book  of  Facts  No.  3  See  what 
other  men  are  doing  and  what 
you  can  do. 

The  Buckeye  Traction 
Ditcher  Company 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Bnilden  alio  of  Buckeye  Open  Ditchers  and 
Bnckeye  Gasoline  Engines  for  farm  nsa. 


A  deed  given  by  you  without  taking 
any  steps  in  New  York  will  not  convey 
a  good  and  marketable  title.  To  be 
able  to  give  a  valid  title  to  the  property 
in  New  York  you  would  have  to  file  an 
exemplified  copy  of  the  will  and  of  the 
probate  proceedings  in  Michigan  in  the 
county  in  New  York  in  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  located  and  have  yourself  ap¬ 
pointed  ancillary  executrix  there.  Then 
you  could  convey  the  property.  This  is 
not  a  costly  nor  lengthy  proceeding.  And 
there  is  really  no  need  of  this  being  done 
till  you  have  a  purchaser  of  the  property. 
He  may  have  a  lawyer  near  where  the 
property  is  situated  who  can  attend  to 
this  matter  for  you. 


Delivery  of  Deed  in  Escrow. 

What  is  a  deed  in  escrow?  Is  it  as 
sure  as  any  deed?  Could  it  be  deposited 
in  a  savings  bank?  Can  a  father  of  two 
sons,  one  20  and  the  other  32  years  old, 
and  a  daughter  33  years  old,  arrange  his 
business  this  way?  Can  he  make  a  deed 
in  escrow  jointly  to  his  two  sons  and  give 
a  paper  to  each  son  that  each  could  take 
to  the  county  judge  and  surrogate  and 
get  an  order  to  get  the  deed  when  the 
time  has  expired?  Could  he  make  a  deed 
of  another  piece  of  land  to  his  daughter 
in  the  same  way?  Can  he  make  these 
deeds  without  the  signature  of  his  wife 
so  that  she  would  retain  all  her  rights  in 
the  land  during  her  lifetime?  Could  they 
then  sell  the  land  without  her  consent 
and  signature?  Would  this  arrangement 
be  all  right  and  legal  and  as  good  as  a 
will?  I.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

Delivery  of  a  deed  in  escrow  is  the 
putting  of  it  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
person  as  a  depositary  to  be  handed  to 
the  grantee  on  the  happening  of  a  desig¬ 
nated  event.  For  instance,  the  depositary 
may  hold  the  instrument  to  be  handed 
to  the  grantee  on  the  death  of  the  person, 
and  when  the  event  occurs  the  title  and 
estate  having  been,  as  it  were,  in  abey¬ 
ance  in  the  meantime,  then  passes  to  the 
grantee.  A  deed  in  escrow  could  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  savings  bank  until  some 
designated  event  occurs.  You  could  make 
and  deliver  to  the  savings  bank  a  deed 
in  escrow,  transferring  the  property  to 
your  sons  or  your  daughter  in  any  way 
you  wish  upon  the  understanding  that  ( 
the  deeds  should  bo  delivered  to  the  ; 
grantees  upon  your  death,  or  some  other 
contingency.  You  could  make  these  deeds 
without  the  signature  of  your  wife,  in 
which  event  she  would  retain  her  dower 
interest  in  the  land  during  her  lifetime. 
After  your  death  they  might  institute  an 
action  to  have  your  wife’s  dower  right 
admeasured,  in  which  event  they  would 
hold  the  balance  of  the  property  and 
could  transfer  it  without  her  consent. 
This  arrangement  would  be  legal.  It 
would  seem  that  a  will  stating  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  interest  in  the  property  you 
wished  your  wife  to  take  and  how,  ul¬ 
timately,  you  wished  the  property  to  be 
apportioned,  would  be  somewhat  more 
simple  than  this  method  of  delivery  in 
escrow. 


Fill  It  Only  Once  A  Week 

Clean  it  only  once  a  year— use  it  every  night.  Light 
your  bai  ns,  sheds,  feed-lots, 
cellars— with  300  candle  power 
of  steady,  brilliant  light— more 
light  than  20  oil  lanterns. 
Make  your  night  work  easier 
with  the 

COLEMAN 
GAS  LANTERN 


Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Can  be  used  anywhere, 
any  time,  for  any  kind  of 
work,  in  any  kind  of  weath¬ 
er.  is  storm-proof  and  bug- 
proof.  Most  easily  operated 
lamp  made— no  wicks  to  trim, 
no  chimneys  to  clean,  no 
smoke,  no  soot,  no  ilickor,  no 
danger — can’t  spill,  can’t  ex. 
plode,  can’t  clog  up— guaran¬ 
teed  for  five  years.  W rite  for 
free  literature  and  special  in¬ 
troductory  price. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 


241  St.  Francis  Ave.,  Wicbita,  Kan.  1000  Summit  St..  Toledo.  0. 

305  East  6th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  437  Akard  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 


DUPLEX  GRMILLS  ° 


Only  mill  mado  with  a  double  set  of 
grinders  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding 
Surface  of  just  double  that  of  any 
other  mill  of  equal  size,  therefore, 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  corn,  col- 
ton  seod,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  25%  less 
power  than  any  other  mill. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline 
ongines.  Write  for  new  catalog. 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  320 Springfield,  Ohio 


Just  to  start  np  the  New  Year  right  for  a 
limited  time  we  are  offering  to  deliver 

The  Little  Giant 

Hanky  Tom  Engine 

to  any  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
For  40  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

It’s  a  Krami  little  engine,  that  runs  true  and  smoothly 
and  without  any  attention,  and  just  the  thing  for  a 
dozen  ami  ope  jobs  where  it  doesn’t  pay  to  run  your 
large  and  expensive  engine.  It’s  the  smallest  real 
engine  and  we  guarantee  it  for  Zi  years. 

JUST  FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

I)eyo-Macey  Sales  Co, 

40  Wash.  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mail  me  at  once  a  larger  picture  of  the  “Hanky  Tom” 
with  full  description  and  price,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  engine  itself  is  not  to  he  shipped  to  me  even 
on  trial  unless  after  reading  your  priuted  matter  I 
send  you  an  order. 

Name . . . 

Postofflce.. ./ . State . 


iy2  h.  p. 

Portable 

Gasoline 


January  16, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  Fcrm  or  Factory 


BABY 

term  a 

TO 

RELIABLE 

PEOPLE 


PORTABLE  OR 
STATIONARY 


Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Three  Styles,  All  Sizes 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 

"you  need  on  your  farm  an  engine  that  starts 
x  when  you  want  it  to  and  that  keeps  going  until 
the  work  is  done.  That  means  EXCELSIOR. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  best  other 
makes  say  they  never  knew  what  a  real  enginecould 
do  until  they  bought  the  EXCELSIOR,  but  we  do 
not  ask  you  to  take  any  man’s  word.  We  say, 
"Try  the  EXCELSIOR  on  your  work  without  the 
payment  of  a  cent  until  you  are  satisfied  thatit  is 
what  wo  say — the  best  running,  most  durable,  and 
most  economical  engine  you  ever  saw.  If  we  do  not 
prove  that  to  your  satisfaction,  send  the  engine 
back.”  You  can  have  the  engines  on  wheels  with 
saw  attachment  or  without  or  on  skids,  and  we 
make  all  sizes  from  lhs-H.  P.  up.  Tell  us  the  size 
of  your  farm  and  how  big  an  engine  you  need  and 
get  our  offer.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  other 
information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Streat  New  York  City 


Century  Rubber  Roofing, 
best  roofing  made,  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  15,  20  and  26 
years,  laid  down  at  your 
railroad  station  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices. 

Price  per  roll,  FREIGHT  1-ply  2-ply  3-ply 
PAIDon  3  rolls  or  more  36  lb.  46  lb.  66  lb, 
N.Y.,  Pa.,  O,,  N.J.  A  Md.  3  1 . 1 0—3 1 .30—3 1.60 
Maes.  Vs.  &  W.  Vs.  ■  31.16—31.36—31.60 

Conn.  Vt.,N.H.  A  Maine  31.20—31.40-31.66 
Low  delivered  prices  to  other  States  on  request. 
These  prices  for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Write, 
for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
SAVE  254  to  404.  No  mill  ends.  Every  rol  1  ONE 
PIECE,  108  sq.  ft.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

904RX  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

121 E  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louie,  Ill, 

 Write  for  FREE  buggy  catalog. 


20,000 

SKUNK 

WANTED 

AT  THESE  TOP  PRICES 


LARGE  MED.  SMALL 


BLACK  (No.  I)  $2.50  $2.00  $1.50 

SHORT  (No.  2)  2.00  1.25  .90 

NARROW  (No.  3)  1.00  .65  .40 

BROAD  (No.  4)  .65  .35  .20 


Quotations  above  are  for  prime  skins  from  N. 
Y.,  N.  J,,  New  England  States  and  Eastern 
Canada.  Other  sections  at  relative  value.  We 
pay  highest  market  prices  and  give  quick  cash 
rcttirnstfor  Mink,  Skunk,  Coon  and  Rats,  etc., 
from  all  sections  of  America.  Express  your 
furs  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  our  quota¬ 
tions.  Our  Fur  List  containing  guaranteed 
prices  mailed  free  to  any  address.  REFER¬ 
ENCES:  The  Greenwich  Bank,  N.  Y. 


H.  A.  SCHOENEN 


138- 140  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  City 


ALl)  FASHIONED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

— -  Prompt  attention  given  to  mailorders.  An¬ 
drews  Bros.,  Millers,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


nWF  nm  I  AD  buys  150  envelopes  and  letter- 
UHE  UULLHn  heads.  Cards,  tags,  labels,  either, 
125,  50c.;  MO,  9(>c.;  500,  $1.40;  1,000,  $2.40.  Wo  prepay 
express.  Chatham  Courier  Co.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book .  2.00 


Live  Stock  -  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1,50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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1015. 

White  Grubs  ;  Silage  Without  Ears. 

Next  year  we  may  expect  the  grub  to 
trouble  our  corn  and  potatoes.  Do 
you  think  any  relief  might  be  had 
from*  the  use  of  phosphate,  and  if  so  in 
what  quantities  with  each  of  the  crops 
named?  Again,  in  this  section,  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  corn  is  planted  quite  generally  for 
silo  but  seldom  matures,  though  a  few 
•mres  fill  the  silo.  Some  have  contended 
that  silage  without  ears  is  as  nutritious 
or  valuable  for  feed,  ton  for  ton,  as  silage 
that  was  well  eared.  Can  that  be  true? 
We  plant  field  corn  and  get  the  grain, 
but  we  require  more  acreage  to  fill  the 
silo.  What  is  your  opinion  and  advice 
in  the  matter?  t>.  s.  s. 

Mantua,  O. 

1.  The  use  of  fertilizer  in  ordinary 
quantities,  will  not  interfere  with  the 
work  of  these  insects.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  kainit  and  other  chemi¬ 
cals,  but  it  was  found  that  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  insects  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  so  much  fertilizer  that  it  in¬ 
jured  the  soil.  The  fertilizer  in  moderate 
quantities  will  help  by  forcing  a  growth 
on  the  corn  and  keeping  it  ahead  of  the 
insects.  2.  By  analysis  the  big  stalks, 
without  fully  matured  ears,  contain  only 
about  75  per  cent,  as  much  nutriment  as 
the  well-eared  varieties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  yield  of  these  big  stalks  is 
greater,  and  probably  on  a  full  acre  they 
will  yield  as  much  or  more  actual  feed 
by  giving  more  tons.  It  is  therefore 
about  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  With  the 
big  stalks  you  have  to  handle  more  bulk 
in  order  to  get  equal  feeding  value.  On 
the  other  hand  you  can  feed  cotton-seed 
meal  or  bran  or  gluten  with  this  poorer 
silage  and  make  it  go  further. 


Cranberry  Culture. 

WIIAT  kind  of  land  do  cranberries 
grow  on?  Do  they  need  only  low 
land,  or  land  that  can  be  flooded, 
or  only  a  swampy  plot?  Where  can  I 
get  cranberry  slips  or  cuttings?  Nurs¬ 
erymen  do  not  have  them  listed.  I  have 
a  *  piece  of  low  swampy  land  I  wish 
either  to  plant  to  willow  for  baskets  or 
cranberries.  Which  is  advisable?  I 
could  readily  market  the  cranberries  in 
Baltimore.  E-  n* 

Glenarm,  Md. 

Cranberries  are  grown  only  on  bogs 
from  which  the  turf  is  removed  and  the 
land  covered  with  sand.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  dyking,  etc.,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  planting  of  cranberries  is  an 
expensive  matter,  and  all  experiments  I 
have  known  south  of  the  New  Jersey 
cranberry  section  have  been  failures.  I 
suppose  that  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
seedsmen  can  get  the  plants  for  you.  In 
preparing  the  land,  which  is  best  of  a 
peaty  nature,  all  turf  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  must  be  removed  from  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  surface  covered  six  inches 
with  sand,  and  drains  provided  for  taking 
off  the  water  as  the  fruit  approaches  ma¬ 
turity,  for  the  soil  must  be  dry  in  the 
ripening  season.  The  plants  are  set  in 
rows  two  feet  apart  or  by  some  wider 
for  horse  culture,  and  12  inches  in  the 
rows.  Flooding  in  Winter  and  early 
Spring  is  done  as  a  protection  from  in¬ 
sects  and  early  or  rather  late  frosts  in 
Spring.  The  plants  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds  and  grass  for  several  years  till 
they  cover  the  ground.  A  dozen  or  more 
varieties  are  catalogued.  They  belong  to 
three  types,  the  Bell,  Bugle  and  Cherry 
as  to  shape.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
success  in  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  is  rather 
uncertain.  They  have  been  grown  here 
but  abandoned  as  unprofitable. 

Maryland.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Gardening  in  Tennessee. 

IS  it  too  late  (Dec.  20)  to  plant  pansy 
seed  for  plants  for  next  Spring’s 
blooming?  If  not,  what  soil  should 
be  used  and  give  cultural  directions.  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  grow  them  in  the 
house,  heated  by  stove  or  else  in  a  cold 
bed.  Which  do  you  think  better?  Win¬ 
tering  over  from  August  would  probably 
have  been  better,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
seeds.  2.  Also  advise  me  some  early 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes,  also 
some  late  ones  of  best  quality.  H.  B. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

1.  Pansy  seed  sown  now  would  not 
probably  bloom  with  you  till  the  weather 
is  too  hot  for  them  to  make  good  flowers. 
Of  course,  if  you  can  carry  them  over 
Summer,  they  may  do  better  another  sea¬ 
son,  but  it  seldom  pays  to  do  this,  and 
the  best  practice  is  to  sow  seed  every 
Summer  in  late  July  and  get  strong 
plants  for  setting  in  beds  in  the  Fall  or 
in  cold  frames  for  early  blooming?  2.  The 
extra  early  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are 
seldom  satisfactory  in  the  South.  The 
best  early  sweet  corn  is  the  Golden  Ban- 
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tarn.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  as  close  as  rows  of  string  beans.  The 
best  later  sorts  are  Country  Gentleman 
and  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  The  earliest 
tomato  is  the  Landon  Earliana.  Bonny 
Best  is  a  close  second  and  a  better  to¬ 
mato.  For  the  main  crop  Success,  Globe 
and  Stone  are  good  as  any. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Salt  Meadow  Sod. 


WOULD  sod  cut  from  salt  marshes  be 
good  when  ground  to  make  fertil¬ 
izer?  I  heard  that  a  farmer  in  my 
vicinity  was  using  it  for  melons.  Q. 
Bridgeton,  N.  ,T. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  using  sod 
cut  from  salt  marshes  as  a  fertilizer.  If 
it  consists  largely  of  vegetable  matter,  its 
chief  value  w'ill  lie  in  supplying  humus. 
Without  knowing  the  facts,  however,  I 
would  imagine  that  the  cost  of  grinding 
would  make  it  more  expensive  than  ma¬ 
nure,  and  as  a  substitute  for  manure  it 
would  not  be  as  valuable.  If  it  contains 
large  quantities  of  salt  it  might  even 
prove  injurious.  Truckers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  sometimes  taken  advantage  of 
open  weather  in  the  Winter  to  haul  mud 
taken  from  the  meadows  and  ditch  banks 
near  the  Delaware  and  spread  it  on  the 
sandy  upland  soils  so  as  to  add  body 
to  them.  Such  treatment  improves  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  but  because  of  the 
expense  it  is  of  doubtful  value  when  con¬ 
sidered  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

TRUCKER  JR. 


Fall  Manuring  for  Cantaloupes. 

1NOTE  on  page  1438  that  Prof.  Massey 
reports  deep  furrowing  in  the  Fall  or 
early  Winter  for  cantaloupes  and  the 
use  of  manure  in  these  furrows,  which 
is  left  to  rot  until  planting  time.  Do 
you  think  this  method  would  be  desirable 
here  in  Southern  New  Jersey?  Will 
some  of  your  readers  from  Southern  New 
Jersey  state  whether  they  have  tried 
this  method?  M.  G. 

Norma,  N.  J. 

The  method  of  furrowing  and  manur¬ 
ing  for  cantaloupes  in  the  Fall  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Prof.  Massey  is  not  used  by 
growers  in  this  section.  I  have  seen  it 
used  with  fair  success  for  watermelons. 
The  growers  here  who  use  manure  for 
cantaloupes  usually  compost  it  in  the 
Fall,  let  it  rot  down  and  use  it  in  the 
furrow  in  early  Spring.  The  question 
of  labor  may  at  times  make  it  advisable 
to  put  manure  in  early,  so  as  to  have  it 
out  of  the  way  at  a  time  when  work 
is  more  pressing.  That  I  believe  is  the 
main  argument  in  favor  of  this  practice. 
If  the  manure  is  quite  long  it  is  best  to 
have  it  in  early,  say  in  March,  and  cov¬ 
ered  over  so  as  to  become  well  saturated 
with  moisture  before  the  cantaloupes  are 
planted.  This  is  especially  true  on  sandy 
soils.  Because  of  the  blight  the  can¬ 
taloupe  seems  to  be  a  little  harder  to 
grow  each  year.  The  time  is  coming,  if 
it  is  not  already  here,  when  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  bring  out  a  crop 
on  our  sandy  soils  unless  we  have  them 
very  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter. 
Cantaloupes  grown  with  fertilizer  alone 
on  sandy  soils  poorly  supplied  with 
humus  are  almost  sure  to  fail.  On  such 
soils  a  good  big  forkful  of  rich  hog  ma¬ 
nure  under  each  hill  and  covered  with 
soil  immediately  to  prevent  drying  out 
will  do  far  more  towards  bringing  out  a 
full  crop  than  anything  I  know.  But 
the  better  way  is  to  have  a  good  clover 
sod  or  Alfalfa  sod  to  plow  under.  A  lit¬ 
tle  high-grade  fertilizer  can  then  be  used 
in  the  hill  to  start  the  plants  and  the 
plant  food  supplied  in  the  decaying  clo¬ 
ver  roots  will  do  the  rest.  This  last 
method  is  giving  by  far  the  best  results 
here.  trucker  jr. 

Tomatoes  for  Canning. 

1AM  intending  to  can  a  few  tomatoes 
next  year  (steam  pressure  way)  for 
the  home  market.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  many  bushels  to  a  thousand  plants, 
and  how  many  No.  3  cans  would  that 
number  of  bushels  fill?  MRS.  w.  E.  c. 
So.  Scituate,  It.  I. 

Yields  are  uncertain.  To  get  a  full 
yield  we  must  have  suitable  soil  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  We 
must  give  good  culture,  fight  insects  and 
blight,  select  the  proper  varieties  and 
then  trust  in  Providence  for  favorable 
weather  conditions.  Ten  tons  is  a  good 
average  yield  of  tomatoes  per  acre.  With 
everything  favorable  you  might  get,  or 
rather  should  get,  about  150  bushels  to 
1,000  plants.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
No.  3  cans  one  can  secure  on  an  aver¬ 


age  from  a  bushel  of  sound  fruit,  so  will 
ask  some  of  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
who  have  had  experience  to  help  you  out 
On  this.  TRUCKER  JR. 


New  Plant  Immigrants. 

PEOPLE  in  the  South  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Maypop  (Passi- 
flora  incarnata).  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  has  introduced  a  passion 
fruit  from  Arequipa,  Peru,  with  fruit 
four  inches  long.  Its  native  name  is 
tumbas,  and  it  is  grown  for  the  fruit  both 
by  natives  and  Europeans.  It  is  to  be 
tried  in  Florida  and  California,  and  also 
for  breeding  with  the  Maypop  to  produce 
a  hardy  passion  fruit. 

The  edible  Chinese  Chrysanthemum 
has  been  introduced  by  the  above  office. 
It  is  used  by  the  Chinese  like  kale  or 
spinach.  The  culture  is  the  same  as 
for  other  Chrysanthemums.  Another  in¬ 
troduction  is  the  wormwood  (Artemisia) 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  a  stock  on  which 
to  graft  Chrysanthemums ;  they  say  it 
induces  earlier  blooming  and  easier  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  thought  this  grafting  may 
prove  desirable  where  short  seasons  or 
cool  nights  limit  outdoor  Chrysanthemum 
culture. 

The  South  African  pipe  gourd,  Lagcn- 
aria  vulgaris,  is  suggested  as  an  annual 
vine  suitable  for  growing  south  of  New 
York.  To  make  pipes  let  gourds  mature, 
cut  off  crooked  necks,  clean  inside  and 
scrape  outside,  fit  with  plaster  or  meer- 
ehaum  bowl  and  rubber  mouthpiece,  as 
described  in  Circular  No.  41,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Culture  like  that  of 
cucumber.  Straw  under  growing  gourds 
prevents  decay.  Another  Lagenaria  is 
the  Agusi  gourd,  from  Lagos,  Southern 
Nigeria.  It  is  described  as  a  rank  vine 
producing  immense  thick-walled  gourds 
with  very  large  oily  seeds  from  which  oil 
is  extracted  and  employed  as  constituent 
of  a  famous  dish  called  Palaver  Sauce.  A 
vine  grown  near  Washington  bore  single 
fruit  weighing  55  pounds.  Convenient 
for  household  use. 

A  number  of  Australian  gum  trees 
have  been  secured  for  test.  The  iron- 
bark,  Eucalyptus  Crebra,  is  one  of  the 
most  valued  timber  trees  of  Australia. 
Picturesque  tree  with  straight,  even 
trunk,  100  feet  in  height.  Only  iron-bark 
succeeding  in  dry,  hot,  interior  valleys  of 
Southwest.  Withstands  temperature  of 
18  degrees  Fahr.  and  118  degrees  Fahr. 
Wood  hard,  tough,  elastic,  durable  un¬ 
der  ground ;  much  used  for  posts,  railway 
ties,  piles,  wagons,  etc.  The  Cider  or 
Sugar  gum,  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  Eucalypts,  even 
growing  in  eastern  Scotland.  Withstands 
temperature  of  20  degrees  Fahr.  Too 
crooked  for  good  timber.  Promising  as  a 
forest  cover  for  mountain  situations  with 
cool  Summer  temperatures.  Wood  worth¬ 
less  for  posts.  The  Apple-scented  gum, 
E.  Stuartiana,  is  a  small-sized  Eucalypt 
standing  low  temperature  of  1.0  degrees 
Fahr.,  thriving  best  along  sea  coast  as 
windbreaks  and  shade  in  ravines  and  on 
fairly  moist  mountain  slopes.  Timber 
hard,  durable  underground ;  good  for 
fuel.  Deserves  trial  farther  north  than 
other  species  will  grow,. 

Among  the  Russian  apples  introduced 
is  a  white  apple  said  to  grow  very  large, 
some  fruits  weighing  several  pounds  each. 
The  trees  are  able  to  endure  high  Sum¬ 
mer  temperatures,  but  require  mild  Win¬ 
ters.  To  be  tested  in  the  southern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  Another  ap¬ 
ple  from  Mukden  is  common  in  Man¬ 
churia  as  far  north  as  45  degrees.  Very 
hardy  and  healthy.  Attains  a  height  of 
15  feet  and  bears  small  fruit  one-half  to 
three-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  resem¬ 
bling  a  thorn  apple.  Valuable  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  for  grafting  or  budding  purposes  only. 
Grafted  on  apple  stock  from  Washington. 


How  To  Extinguish  The  Lantern. 
— Did  you  ever  set  down  the  lantern 
rather  heavily,  and  have  it  go  out?  It 
will,  and  here  is  an  interesting  way  of 
putting  out  the  light.  Turn  the  lantern 
down  a  little,  then  press  against  the 
bottom  of  the  lantern,  as  though  you  were 
pressing  the  bottom  of  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  oil  can.  If  the  flame  is  partly 
ti  .ied  down,  slight  pressure  will  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  lantern.  It  will  be  much 
more  easy  than  to  blow  the  lantern  out. 


A  group  of  San  Francisco  stevedores 
were  lunching  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  a 
wharf.  One  of  them  went  across  the 
street  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  during 
his  absence  another  substituted  for  his 
tin  of  pale  coffee  and  milk  his  own  tin 
of  milkless  black  coffee.  When  the  first 
stevedore  returned  to  his  lunch  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes.  “Well,”  said 
he,  “I  have  heard  of  clever  thieves,  but 
to  swipe  the  milk  out  of  a  guy’s  coffee  is 
sure  going  some  !” — Everybody’s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Galloway  Pricesand  Qualify! 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

with  cut  tinder  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  is  positively  the  best 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end¬ 
less  apron,  positive  force  feed,  double 
chain  drive.  Just  ask  for  my  book,  "A 
Stronk  ot  Gold,"  FREE,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
of  your  manure  products. 

New _ 

Sanitary  Cream 
Separator 

.  I  will  send  it  anywhere 
%  in  the  United  States 
‘  without  an  expert  to 
set  it  up  to  any  inex- 

_ >ha - I  v  perienced  cream  separ- 

Sproaders  WV4*  up.  ator  user 

for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  even 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let 
you  be  the  judge.  Built  up  to  a  high 
standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price.  Travel  20,000  miles.  look 
over  every  factory  in  the  world 
and  you  can’t  find  its  superior  at 
any  price.  It’s  the  most  sanitary, most 
scientific,  cleanest  skimmer,  the  most 
beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have 
seen  them  all.  A  postal  gets  our 
big  free  Separator  catalog  and  1915  slid¬ 
ing  scale, profit-sharing  price  schedule, 

CALLOWAY  MASTERPIECE  BIG 
£2i  Positively  supreme  in  power,  alul¬ 
ae  plicity  and  design.  All  our  years 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  it.  A 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life 

and  satisfaction  to  engine  users  _ 

are  built  into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfected  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en¬ 
gine  not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  boforo  you 
<j;qa  76  *  buy.  Get  my  troo  ongino  book  be- 

O  O.  I O - ®  -  i —  for0  you  buy  an  en. 

ygine  at  any  price. 

Wm.  Galloway, 
President, 
The  Wm.  Gal¬ 
loway  Go., 
277  Galloway 
Station 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


YOU  Furnish  the  Team 
We  Furnish  the  Capital 

If  you  are  honest,  capable  and  ambitions  we  can  set 
you  up  into  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Farmers,  mechanics  and  others  with 
the  right  stuff  in  them  can  make 

$1000  to  $3000  per  Year 

allowing  farmers  our  easy  sellers.  One  man  wanted  in 
every  county  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  not  nec¬ 
essary.  We  instruct  you.  Write  for  particulars  and  tell 
us  about  yourself,  giving  age. 


THE  DU0F0RM  CO.,  Dept.  20.  NORTH  JAVA,  N.  Y. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription, 
or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Subscriptions, 
or  Three  (3)  Renewal  Subscriptions 
(one  of  the  three  may  be  a  renewal 
of  your  own  subscription). 


This  “American  Maid”  non-breakable 
Rag  Doll.  It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric  face,  stuffed 
with  pure,  clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and  sanitary. 

The  Rural  New-Yorkor,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


_  Feed  Grinding  and  Wood  Cutting 

In  the  Winter  every  farmer  finds  himself  beset  with  numerous  Jobs _ big 

and  small — every-day  Job*  and  occasional  ones.  This  Is  whore  an  efficient, 
reliable  power  plant  is  a  time  and  money  saver. 

The  u  Badger”  Engine  is  made  well  from  start  to  finish  :  made  to  run  I 
without  interruption  ;  not  merely  to  sell. 

It  is  sim pie— anybody  can  run  it  or  adjust  it.  It  is  economical,  using 
less  gas  or  gasoline  than  any  engine  known.  It  develops  more  power 
than  rated.  There  are  many  types  and  sizes  of  “  Badgers  ”  to  suit  every 
individual  need.  Any  BADGER  is  a  GOOD  engine. 

The  “Badger”  is  always  ready  to  run— Winter  or  Summer — at  an  Instant’s 
rnotice.  Kvcry  part  iruaranteed  lor  five  years  unconditionally. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Free  Engineering  lessons  sent  on  receipt  of  dealer’s  name. 
Address.  Tho  Christonsen  Engineering  Co.,  Milwaukee,  WIb. 

Or  J.B.  NORTON  CO., Inc.,  Distributors,  209  Elizabeth  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  fire  which  caused  a 
damage  of  $700,000  occurred  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  Jan.  3.  More  than  125 
firemen  of  Camden  and  Philadelphia  were 
overcome  and  several  other  persons  were 
seriously  injured;  one  person  is  missing. 
The  fire  started  in  the  waiting  room  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Railroad  station.  The 
station,  ferry  slips,  21  vestibule  passen¬ 
ger  cars  and  four  Pullman  cars  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  C.  B.  Cole  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  and  the  Diologue  shipyard 
were  badly  damaged.  The  fire  was 
caused,  it  is  believed,  by  the  carelessness 
of  a  passenger  in  throwing  a  lighted  cig¬ 
arette  into  some  rubbish  in  the  station 
waiting  room. 

More  than  20  firemen  were  overcome 
and  several  were  injured  more  or  less 
seriously  in  an  all  day  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  a  lumber  yard  and  18  dwellings 
in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  3.  The  blaze  will 
result  in  a  loss  close  to  $1,000,000. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  discovery  that  Carl  Lody, 
the  German  spy  recently  shot  in  the  Tow¬ 
er  of  London,  had  used  a  faked  American 
passport,  a  United  States  revenue  cutter 
pursued  the  Norwegian  liner  Bergenfjord 
down  New  York  Bay,  Jan.  2,  a  posse  of 
secret  agents  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  swarmed  up  her  side, 
and  arrested  four  Germans  armed  with 
passports  similar  to  that  used  by  Lody. 

( )ne  of  the  four  was  an  officer  in  the 
German  army,  attempting  to  get  back  to 
the  scene  of  the  fighting.  Three  other 
men  were  arrested  in  New  York  charged 
with  entering  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
and  selling  large  numbers  of  faked  pass¬ 
ports  for  Germans  wishing  to  make  a 
safe  return  to  their  country.  The  State 
Department  is  anxious  to  have  the  frauds 
bared  in  all  their  ramifications,  as  it  is 
regarded  of  vital  interest  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment  that  such  practices  be  exposed  and 
checked.  It  is  pointed  out  that  abuses 
of  American  passport  privileges  cannot 
fail  to  bring  passports  issued  at  Wash¬ 
ington  into  discredit  abroad  and  thus 
work  great  injury  upon  Americans  abroad 
who  are  entitled  to  the  passports’  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Department  has  been  ex¬ 
ercising  more  and  more  care  in  the  is¬ 
suance  of  passports  ever  since  the  war 
began,  to  prevent  abuses. 

Plans  for  the  international  naval  pag¬ 
eant  through  the  Panama  Canal  next 
March,  already  considerably  interfered 
with  by  the  war  in  Europe,  may  be 
further  curtailed  by  the  condition  of  the 
waterway  itself.  Following  the  arrival 
at  Washington  of  Col.  Goethals,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  it  developed 
that  there  is  a  prospect  that  conditions 
in  the  Culebra  cut  will  remain  uncertain 
for  a  considerable  period  owing  to  ser¬ 
ious  slides  in  thi  part  of  the  canal. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  be  advisable  to 
attempt  to  pass  a  large  number  of  giant 
warships  through  the  canal  as  early  as 
next  March  will  remain  a  doubtful  ques¬ 
tion  for  two  months  at  least.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  a  channel  only  100  feet  wide 
through  the  part  of  the  Culebra  cut 
where  the  slides  are  giving  the  most 
trouble.  All  the  dredges  which  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  space  about  the 
slides  without  blocking  navigation  are 
being  kept  at  work  night  and  day,  but 
it  is  about  all  they  can  do  to  keep  even 
with  the  movement  of  earth. 

A  bill  designed  to  provide  a  State  con¬ 
stabulary  for  New  York  similar  to  that 
in  Pennsylvania  is  being  prepared  for 
early  introduction  in  the  Legislature. 
Tentative  drafts  of  a  bill  which  follow 
in  general  a  plan  suggested  by  Seth  Low, 
of  New  York,  ap  .under  consideration. 
The  Low  plan  wuiild  provide  mounted 
peace  officers  to  patrol  the  entire  State, 
except  cities  of  the  first  class.  A  reserve 
for  emergency  also  would  be  provided. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held,  Jan.  5,  that  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  labor  organization  may  be  held 
for  triple  damage  in  a  civil  action 
brought  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  case  is  a  celebrated  one — 
Loewe  vs.  Lawlor,  or  as  it  is  more  pop¬ 
ularly  known,  the  Danbury  hatters’  case. 
It  is  the  second  time  the  litigation  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Danbury  hatters’  strike 
has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  first  ease  the  court  held  that  a  labor 
organization,  by  practising  a  boycott,  may 
be  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Sherman  law.  Suits 
were  brought  originally  against  191  de¬ 
fendants  to  recover  under  the  anti-trust 
act  for  alleged  injury  to  the  business  of 
the  employing  firm  of  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
Co.  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  by  a  strike  and 
boycott  instituted  and  carried  on  by  the 
United  Hatters  of  North  America,  the 
union  which  was  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  case 
has  been  in  the  courts  so  long  that  11 
of  the  defendants  died  before  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  it  in  the  highest  court.  Prob¬ 
ably  180  defendants  are  involved  in  the 
judgment  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
today  in  the  opinion  read  by  Justice 
Holmes  and  concurred  in  by  all  of  his 
associates.  Damages  aggregating  with 
interest  about  $260,000  are  involved  in 
the  (jpinion.  That  at  least  part  of  the 
judgment  will  be  collected  is  strongly  in¬ 
timated  by  counsel  for  the  defence,  because 
bank  accounts  and  property  belonging  to 
many  of  the  defendants  were  attached 
under  the  garnishment  process  allowed  by 
the  Connecticut  laws. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
divided  five  to  four,  Jan.  5,  in  constru¬ 
ing  the  Oklahoma  bank  guaranty  law,  the 
majority  holding  that  the  holder  of  a 
claim  as  a  depositor  against  an  insolvent 
bank  in  that  State  cannot  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  courts  to  recover  from  the 
guaranty  bank  board.  The  issue  was 
whether  an  action  brought  to  recover  was 
an  action  against  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  will  not  permit  a  State 
to  be  sued  without  its  consent. 

The  Southern  Truck  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  the  Farmers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Texas  Fruitgrowers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  filed  protests  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
the  proposed  freight  rates  schedule  be¬ 
coming  effective  January  5.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  that  the  proposed  advance  in  rates 
to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  will  prac¬ 
tically  destroy  the  fruit  and  truck  grow¬ 
ing  industries  of  southern  Texas.  The 
new  schedules  make  an  increase  of  eight 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  onions  and  five 
cents  inei’ease  on  cabbage  and  other 
truck. 

The  simultaneous  buniing  of  two  big 
feeder  cables  in  the  New  York  subway  at 
Broadway  and  Fifty-third  St.,  Jan.  6, 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  woman,  172 
men,  women  and  children  so  badly  in¬ 
jured  they  were  taken  to  hospitals,  and 
more  than  500  others  partly  asphyxiated, 
bruised  or  battered  in  a  stampede  of  2,- 
000  through  choking,  poisonous  smoke, 
and  the  complete  suspension  of  all  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  entire  subway  system  of  the 
city  for  eight  and  a  half  hours  and  the 
crippling  of  the  plant  for  several  days 
at  least.  The  passengers  were  trapped 
in  the  cars,  without  light,  jammed  in  the 
rush-hour  crush.  They  were  rescued 
through  gratings  and  manholes  by  police, 
firemen  and  volunteer  helpers,  many  of 
the  rescuers  being  overcome  by  the 
fumes. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  immigration 
bill,  with  the  literacy  test  included, 
passed  the  Senate,  Jan.  2,  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  7.  It  had  already  passed  the  House. 
The  amendment  excluding  negroes  stayed 
in,  and  a  clause  admitting  Belgian  ref¬ 
ugees  was  added.  The  bill  will  go  to  a 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  but  the  literacy  test,  having 
passed  both  houses  in  the  same  form,  will 
not  be  the  subject  of  conference.  The 
bill  will  go  to  the  President  in  a  form 
unsatisfactory  to  him.  The  President  be¬ 
lieves  the  literacy  test  is  too  rigorous. 

Action  which  is  expected  greatly  to 
lessen  the  inconveniences  that  American 
shipping  has  been  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  tlie  British  was  taken  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  Jan.  5,  in  authorizing 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  to  have  vessels  bound  thence  to 
foreign  ports  loaded  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  customs  officials  with  a  view  to 
the  certification  of  the  honesty  of  the 
manifests.  The  custom  officials  will  not 
attempt  to  determine  or  certify  whether 
any  part  of  cargoes  the  loading  of  which 
they  have  supervised  is  contraband  or 
not,  but  they  will  give  to  ship  owners  or 
agents  an  appropriate  certificate  of  the 
cargo  as  shown  in  the  manifests.  This 
will  be  done,  however,  only  on  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  ship  owners  or  agents.  This 
authority  probably  will  be  extended  to 
customs  officers  in  other  ports.  The 
chief  grievance  of  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain  with  i*egard  to 
trade  during  the  war  is  the  protracted  de¬ 
tention  of  American  vessels  or  American 
cargoes  while  the  British  authorities 
were  examining  them.  By  virtue  of  the 
new  arrangement  British  officers  holding 
up  an  American  vessel  or  cargo  will  find 
in  the  ship’s  papers  the  guarantee  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  mani¬ 
fest  is  a  truthful  statement  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  hold.  If  no  contraband  is 
found  therein  it  is  believed  here  the  Bri¬ 
tish  officers  will  thereupon  permit  the 
ship  to  proceed.  Where  contraband  is 
contained  in  the  cargo  the  British  will 
exercise  their  discretion  as  to  whether 
the  ship  is  to  be  further  detained  or  not. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR.— The  Bri¬ 
tish  battleship  Formidable  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  in  the  English  Channel,  Jan. 

1  ;  201  men  were  rescued,  the  loss  of 
life  being  512.  The  Formidable  was  a 
second-line  battleship  launched  in  1902. 
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about  Dixmude . The  French  con¬ 

tinue  to  advance  in  Alsace,  where  a 
Sub-Prefect  has  been  appointed  to  ad¬ 
minister  affairs  in  the  Department  of 
Haut-Rhin,  comprising  territory  won 

from  the  Germans . Jan.  5  the 

French  War  Office  announced  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  strong  German  position  near 
St.  Mihiel,  in  the  Argonne;  an  advance 
toward  Colmar  in  Alsace,  and  severe 
fighting  toward  Lille  in  Northern  France, 
where  the  British  are  cooperating  with 
them.  The  German  General  Staff  report¬ 
ed,  Jan.  5,  the  capture  of  a  French  trench 
at  Arras,  and  the  repulse  of  Allied  at¬ 
tack  in  Alsace  and  the  Argonne.  They  also 
announce  that  the  German  offensive  is 

successful  in  Poland . Two  sons  of 

Gen.  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  and  grandsons  of 
the  great  Italian  patriot,  have  been 
killed  in  the  Argonne  district  while  lead¬ 
ing  Italian  volunteers  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans . Italy  has  issued  a  mobiliza¬ 

tion  announcement,  which  permits  the 
calling  out  of  all  able-bodied  men  between 
20  and  40  years  of  age.  This  will  give 


Italy  an  army  of  over  3.000,000 . 

The  American  Commission  for  the  Re¬ 
lief  of  Belgium  has  discovered  10,000 
French  peasants  who  were  absolutely 
foodless  and  many  of  whom  were  dying 
in  an  isolated  valley  of  the  Meuse  River 
just  south  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  Every 
destitute  person  in  Belgium  now  l’eceives 
a  ration  of  10  ounces  of  bread  daily,  1,- 
400,000  being  taken  care  of . Re¬ 

ports  from  Constantinople,  Jan.  1,  re¬ 
ported  fears  of  an  uprising,  the  populace 
being  unsympathetic  towai’ds  Enver 

Pasha’s  war  policy . The  Grand 

Duke  Nicholas,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Russian  armies,  in  a  telegram  to  Gen. 
Joffre,  the  French  commander,  Jan.  5, 
announced  a  great  Russian  victory  over 
the  Turks  in  the  Caucasus.  At  Sari 
Kamysh  a  whole  Turkish  army  corps  sur- 
rendered ;  a  second  corps  was  routed 
while  at  Ardahan  another  corps  was  put 
to  flight.  It  is  reported  in  Petrograd 
that  Russian  troops  after  ci'ossing  the 
Carpathians  have  captured  eight  Hungar- 
ian  towns  and  that  an  army  of  200.000 
men  is  advancing  toward  Budapest. 

. Jan.  1  it  was  announced  that  the 

Russians  have  penetrated  the  Carpathian 
passes  into  Hungary  at  four  different 
points. 


Making  Sorghum  Syrup. 

IN  answer  to  John  B.  Lewis,  Virginia, 
on  page  1395,  to  make  “good  syrup” 
from  sorghum  cane,  will  require  a 
self-skimmed  evaporator-,  a  supply  of  yel¬ 
low  clay,  two  or  three  tanks  to  hold 
juice  to  filter,  a  furnace  to  set  the  evap¬ 
orator  on,  or  better  still  to  cook  with 
steam  and  a  copper  coil.  In  all,  the 
cost  will  come  around  $300  for  outfit. 
Light  sandy  land  is  best,  making  the 
best  quality  of  syrup,  and  will  make 
from  75  gallons  to  150  gallons  per  acre. 
In  fact  the  sandy  land  will  produce  more 
profit  in  sorghum  syrup,  than  any  cx-op 
I  am  familiar  with,  as  it  requm  s  no 
fertilizer,  in  the  West.  Any  kind  of 
manure  will  ruin  the  sap  for  syrup,  mak¬ 
ing  it  quivery  or  ropy.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  sorghum  syrup  of  much  value,  un¬ 
less  the  juice  is  filtered  before  cooking, 
taking  out  all  the  green  sediment.  The 
juice  should  run  into  the  boiling  end  of 
the  self-skimmer,  with  no  more  coloring 
matter  in  it  than  well,  or  spring  water. 
The  filtered  juice  will  come  out  a  light 
amber  colored  syrup  (about  the  color  of 
glucose)  and  no  strong  rank  soi-ghum 
taste.  When  the  hot  syrup  will  hang 
down,  or  “rope”  from  a  stick  (or  a  new 
broom  with  which  we  stir  it)  10  to  12 
inches,  draw  the  syrup  into  the  cooler  at 
once,  otherwise  it  will  go  to  sugar  in 
the  barrel  or  cask.  I  have  always  used 
wood  to  cook  with,  but  steam  would  be 
much  nicer  with  a  copper  coil.  I  would 
say  this  estimated  cost  of  $300  will  equip 
an  outfit  to  finish  150  gallons  in  about 
15  hours,  one  person  to  attend  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  run  off  the  syrup,  and  also 
stir  the  cooking  syrup.  The  boiling  juice 
needs  no  attention  at  all,  and  runs  a  con¬ 
tinual  stream  into  the  boiler,  which 
skims  itself  perfectly. 

Kansas.  geobge  purdy. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Athens,  annual  meeting,  Jan.  19-20. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Jan.  19-21. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  26th  annual  exhibition,  Feb. 
12-18 ;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
75th  annual  convention,  the  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20-21. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association, 
eighteenth  exhibition,  St.  Albans,  Jan. 
19-22;  seci-etary,  M,  D.  Jarvis,  St.  Al¬ 
bans. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agricultux-e, 
Morrisville,  Farmers’  Week,  Jan.  25-29. 

South  Dakota  Impi-oved  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Breeders’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  Jan.  26-27. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  convention,  Unity  Hall,  Hartford, 
Conn..  Jan.  26-27-28. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  42d  annual  meeting,  State  House, 
Trenton,  Jan.  27-29. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Gi-owers’ 
Association,  fifth  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
9-10-11,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  N.  II.,  Feb.  10  and  11, 
1915.  Fred  Rasmussen,  secretary. 
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Dfooers^^^Potato  Planting 

"n^More  important  than  ever. 
rrheU.S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
will  be  high.  This  planter 
/puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
/  space,  saves  at  least  one 
bushel  of  seed  every  acre- 
f  no  injury  to  seed,  no 
disease  carried,  best 
distribution  of 
f  erti  lizer. 
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F»otato  Planter 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grower.  Plants 

Jiotatoes  at  lowest  possible  cost.  One  man  operates 
t.  Opens  the  furrow— drops  the  seed  any  distance 
or  depth  required — puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted)— 
covers  up— marks  the  next  row.  Accurate,  auto¬ 
matic  and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  without  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Attachment. 

Here’s  why  you  should  select  the  Eureka  Potato 
Planter:— Furrow  Opening  Plow  Is  directly  under 
the  axle— that  means  uniform  depth  at  all  times. 
The  seed  drops  in  sight  of  driver. 

Steel  and  malleable  construction 
makes  long  life  and  few  repairs. 

Made  in  three  sizes — for  one 
or  two  rows.  s 

We  also  make  the  Eureka  Muloher  and 
Seeder.  Shipped  from  branoh  near  you. 

HIREKX  MOWER  CO.,  box  mb ,  utica,  ».  r, 


4-BUCKLE 


P?ECE  ARCTIC 

$2.29 — For  Men  and  Women — $2.29 

Extra  quality.  Marie  all  in  ONE  PIECE. 

With  snow  excluding  tongue,  soles  of 
best  quality  rubber,  GUARANTEED 
tx>  give  lasting  service.  Tops  rubber¬ 
ized  and  lined  with  pure  wool,  mak¬ 
ing  it  absolutely  waterproof  and  cold 
proof  throughout.  For  comfort, 
warmth  and  perfect  protection  this 
4-buckIe'Arctie  cannot  be  equalled 
any  where.  Send  $‘4.29  to-day  to 
obtain  the  greatest  overshoe  value 
ever  offered.  We  deliver, 
POSTPAID,  to  your 
home.  Men’s  Sizes,  5 
to  13;  Women’s  Sizes 
2*2  to  8.  Every  pair  sold 
with  an  absolute  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  State 
size  of  shoe  to  insure  'perfect  fit.  General  catalog 
on  request.  A.  YVKINHEKGEK&  CO.,  112-113 
South  St.,  New  York.  Dept.  X. 

This  Steel  Forge^ 

Will  Sava  Its  Cost  In  30 
Days  on  Your  Farm 

Make  black¬ 
smith  bills 
smaller  by 
doing  repair 
work  at 
home.  Our 
Forges  are 
used  by 
farmers  in 
every  State 
and  foreign 
Countries. 
Blower  is 
—  11)4  inches 

diameter.  Hearth  is  S0V6  inches  high.  Total 
height  of  Forge  43  inches. 

Positively  Guaranteed 

much  work  as  any  $10  forge  made  and  to  be 
as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Special  Winter*  Offers 

Until  March 81, 1915  weofferourtwostylesof  Farm 
Forges  at  $3.75  and  $4.00  each.  1  pair  of  tongs  and 
1  Anvil  and  Vise  combined  $1.75  extra.  Prompt  ship 
ments.  7  his  offer  may  notappear  again.  Write  today 
Send  stamp  for  Catalog  No.  11  and  testimonials’ 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mlchl 


Will  pro¬ 
duce 
weltlinur 
heat on a 
4  inch 
wagon 
tiro  or  2 
inch  iron 
rod. 


“50  pounds  to  the  ton  of  manure  will  increase 
the  producing  value  of  the  manure  60%, ”  says 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate 

Finely  Ground  (Floats) 

A  phosphorus  fertilizer  for  use  with  stable 
manure  or  green  manure  crops.  Write  for  free 
booklet  Y-15,  aud  delivered  prices. 

Robin  Jones  Phosphate  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas..  .  2.60 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.60 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  doing, 

Mr.  Fertilizer  Agent 

I  MIX  MY  OWN  FERTILIZER 

with 

GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano 

SAVE  $10.00  PER  TON 
GET  BIGGER  CROPS 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  Formula 
Book  and  Sample  of 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 


1915. 
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What  Makes  the  Pump  “  Suck?  ” 


THERE  is  a  source  of  water  supply 
1200  feet  from  barn  and  about  50 
feet  below  the  barn.  Can  the  water 
be  successfully  pumped  from  that  dis¬ 
tance  and  fall  by  a  pump  put  in  the  barn 
cellar,  where  it  would  never  freeze?  The 
water  would  be  pumped  into  a  cistern 
about  10  feet  above  the  stables  and  run 
to  individual  basins  in  the  stables  by 
gravity.  IIow  large  a  pipe  would  be 
wanted  and  how  large  a  gasoline  engine 
would  be  required  for  the  pump? 

Watertown,  Conn.  A.  c.  L. 

The  earth  is  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  air 
of  indefinite  depth,  or  atmosphere  as  it  is 
called,  in  which  we  live,  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  fish  live  in  the  ocean, 
with  the  exception  that  animal  life  is 
carried  on  at  the  bottom  of  this  sea  of 
air,  while  fish  are  free  to  move  through 
the  water  in  any  direction.  Another  es¬ 
sential  difference  is  the  fact  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  composed  of  gases  that  are 
capable  of  expansion  and  contraction  un¬ 
der  varying  degrees  of  pressure,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  not  of  the  same  density 
throughout  its  depth,  but  as  we  go  higher 
has  less  density  and  less  weight. 

It  has  been  found  that  air  has  a  weight 
of  about  one  and  one-quarter  ounce  per 
cubic  foot  when  at  a  temperature  of  32 
degrees  F.,  and  when  under  ordinary  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure.  That  air  has  weight 
can  be  easily  proved  by  anybody  who 
will  go  to  the  trouble  of  placing  a  gal¬ 
lon  syrup  can,  containing  an  inch  or  so 
of  water,  on  a  hot  stove  and  bringing  it 
to  a  brisk  boil.  The  steam  generated  will 
drive  the  air  from  the  can.  When  the 


water  is  boiling  briskly  and  steam  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  top,  remove  the  can  from 
the  stove  and  quickly  screwing  on  the 
cap,  plunge  the  can  into  cold  water.  The 
can  will  be  crushed.  The  steam  inside 
was  condensed  by  the  plunge  into  the 
cold  water,  leaving  a  vacuum,  and  the 
thin  walls  not  being  strong  enough  to 
support  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  are  crushed  by  it.  This  expe¬ 
riment  though  crude  shows  conclusively 
that  the  air  has  weight  or  pressure  as  it 
is  called ;  it  does  not,  however,  show  the 
amount  of  this  pressure.  The  mercurial 
barometer  gives  us  this.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  column  of  mercury  one 
square  inch  in  cross  section  and  30 
inches  high,  will  just  balance  a  column  of 
air  of  the  same  cross  section  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  depth  of  the  atmosphere. 
Mercury  weighs  approximately  .49  pounds 
per  cubic  inch,  and  as  we  have  30  cubic 
inches  supported  by  the  column  of  air 
just  mentioned  it  follows  that  the  air 
must  weigh  30x.49  or  14.7  pounds,  and 
that  this  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  is  ex¬ 
erted  on  every  square  inch  of  the  earth’s 
surface. 

This  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
what  lifts  the  water  to  the  plunger  in 
the  common  lift  or  “suction”  pump  as  it 
is  called.  As  it  cannot  be  increased  it 
follows,  that  there  is  a  certain  lift  be¬ 
yond  which  the  water  cannot  be  raised. 
Water  is  only  10/136  as  heavy  as  mer¬ 
cury,  therefore  the  atmosphere,  under 
perfect  conditions,  will  support  a  column 
of  water  13.6  times  as  high  as  the  column 


of  mercury  supported  by  it,  or  34  feet. 
This  seems  to  show  that  water  could  be 
lifted  by  a  suction  pump  from  a  well  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  was  34 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  plunger  when 
the  plunger  was  at  tire.  highest  part  of 
its  stroke,  but  due  to  small  leaks  past  the 
plunger  and  valves  it  has  been  found  that 
this  distance  should  not  exceed  25  to  28 
feet  in  actual  practice,  and  an  even 
shorter  distance  is  preferable. 

A  glance  at  the  simple  pump  diagram, 
Fig.  21,  will,  perhaps,  help  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  lift  pump.  A  is  the 
plunger  that  makes  an  airtight  fit  in  the 
cylinder  B,  and  is  free  to  slide  up  and 
down  in  the  same  when  operated  by  the 
handle  and  pump  rod.  This  bucket  or 
plunger  has  passages  through  it,  covered 
by  the  valves  C.  These  valves  open  up¬ 
ward.  When  the  plunger  moves  upward 
these  valves  are  closed,  making  the  plun¬ 
ger  airtight.  Previous  to  this  movement 
the  air  pressure  was  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  plunger,  i.  e.,  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch.  As  the  plunger  moves 
upward  the  air  beneath  it  expands  to  fill 
the  increased  space  and  the  pressure  be¬ 
neath  the  plunger  is  lessened.  At  this 
point  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  D  being  greater 
than  the  pressure  within  the  pump  forces 
a  certain  amount  of  water  up  the  pipe  E 
until  the  pressure  is  equalized.  As  the 
water  is  forced  up  the  pipe  E,  it  raises 
the  valve  F  and  flows  into  the  cylinder 
B.  On  the  return  stroke  of  the  plunger 
the  valve  F  is  closed  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  preventing  the  return  of  the  water 
down  the  pipe  E.  At  the  same  time  the 
valves  in  the  plunger  open  and  the  water 
flows  through  to  the  upper  side.  At  the 
next  up  stroke  the  process  is  repeated  un¬ 
til  the  water  flows  out  of  the  spout.  The 
distance  shown  as  G  in  the  cut  can  never 
be  more  than  34  feet,  as  shown  by  the 
above,  and,  as  stated,  in  actual  practice, 
should  not  exceed  25  to  28  feet.  As  this 
distance  is  something  like  50  feet  in  the 
case  mentioned  by  A.  C.  L.,  the  pump 
would  not  work,  atmospheric  pressure  not 
being  great  enough  to  force  the  water  to 
the  plunger  of  the  pump. 

Canton  Agl.  School.  Robert  h.  smith. 


A  Well  Keeps  Full. 

ON  page  1411  W.  II.  gives  account  of 
a  well  that  stays  full  at  times.  We 
have  a  drilled  well  which  was  tested, 
when  completed,  by  pourng  in  water.  We 
were  unable  to  fill  it.  We  also  pumped 
it  without  lowering.  In  a  year  or  so 
the  water  began  to  fail.  We  again  tested 
by  pouring  in  water  and  found  that  the 
pipe  could  be  filled.  The  well  was  meas¬ 
ured  and  was  found  to  have  filled  with 
about  10  feet  of  sand.  This  well  had 
been  pumped  heavily.  The  sand  finally 
became  packed  so  tightly  that  no  water 
could  be  pumped  and  we  were  obliged  to 
have  it  drilled  out.  This  sand  was  very 
fine,  and  packed  in  like  hardpan.  It 
may  be  that  the  well  referred  to  by  W. 
H.  may  at  times  become  stopped  with 
sand.  The  sand  may  at  other  times  be 
forced  loose  by  the  pressure  from  the 
fountain-head. 

The  well  driller  who  cleaned  our  well, 
when  finishing,  put  in  about  a  foot  of  peb¬ 
bles  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  He  claimed 
that  these  would  hold  the  sand  down  to 
a  certain  extent,  or  would  mix  with  it 
so  that  it  could  not  pack  so  hard.  Since 
the  well  .was  cleaned  we  have  been  pump¬ 
ing  it  with  a  three  horse-power  gasoline 
engine  and  a  pump  capable  of  throwing 
3,000  gallons  an  hour.  j.  d.  riebel. 
Ohio. 


Traction  Engine  With  Smooth  Wheels. 

IT  looks  very  much  as  though  the  road 
traction  engine  with  cleated  wheels 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  with 
State  roads  being  put  down  throughout 
the  country.  A  traction  engine  has  just 
completed  a  severe  test  of  travelling  112 
miles  over  roads  from  Cumberland  to 
Frederick,  Md.  It  was  a  demonstration 
trip  by  the  Good  Roads  Commission  of 
Maryland.  Iron  bands  were  fastened 
around  the  cleated  wheels,  and  the  en¬ 
gine,  pulling  a  heavy  thrasher  and  water 
tank,  a  load  which  amounted  to  seven 
tons,  covered  the  long  distance  with  but 
little  trouble.  The  trip  was  a  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  roadmen,  who 
claim  that  traction  engines  with  cleats  on 
the  wheels  do  great  damage  to  the  State 
roads,  and  that  the  test  proves  that  en¬ 
gines  for  road  use  can  be  successfully  op¬ 
erated  without  cleats  upon  the  wheels  of 
same.  This  test  was  watched  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  other  States  in  the  East 
with  great  interest.  Demonstrations  of 
this  kind  will  now  be  tried  in  other 
States,  and  if  it  is  found  that  traction 
engines  work  well  without  cleats,  as  the 
Good  Roads  Commsiion  of  Maryland 
claims  that  they  do,  shown  by  the  trial 
trip  in  that  State,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a 
short  time  until  the  cleated  wheel  of  the 
traction  engine  will  be  in  use  no  more. 
Pennsylvania.  e.  e.  c. 


To  put  it  at  once  into  Half  a  Million  Farm  Homes 


THE 

COUNTRY 

GENTLEMAN 


The  big  $1.50 
farm  paper, 
will  be 
mailed  to 
you  3  months — 


13  Weeks— 25  Cents 


The  Country  Gentleman  treats 
farming  as  a  business — not  only 
growing  stuff,  but  selling  it  at  a 
profit — the  chief  end  of  any  busi¬ 
ness. 

These  13  issues,  for  25  cents, 
would  make  a  book  of  nearly 
1,000,000  words  and  800  illustrations, 
covering  more  than  500  farm  sub¬ 
jects,  divided  about  as  follows: 


General  Farming  .  . 

95  Articles 

Livestock . 

75 

(< 

Marketing,  Management 

and  Finance  .... 

60 

n 

Buildings,  Equipment  and 

Labor . 

45 

<< 

Poultry . 

55 

n 

Vegetables,  Flowers .  .  . 

60 

tt 

Dairying . 

25 

n 

Orchards  and  Trees  .  .  . 

45 

tt 

Rural  Social  Life .... 

25 

a 

Home  Making  .... 

55 

n 

Free  Personal  Service 


Any  farm  question  that  puzzles  a  reader  of 
The  Country  Gentleman  wil1  be  an¬ 
swered  personally  and  promptly  by  mail. 
More  than  100  practical  experts  are 
at  our  call  to  render  this  free  per¬ 
sonal  service. 


3  MONTHS 

m  ISSTTRCl 


Oregon  State  Publications  Free 

Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official  books  published  by 
State  Immigration  Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
Ask  questions- -they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  75.  PORTLAND 
COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  Portland,  Oregon. 


MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 


MEW  JERSEY  GARDEN,  FRUIT,  STOCK, 

*  We  handle  the  Lest. 

A.  WARREN  DRESSER,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


Farms  in  Delaware-;*?,1 

„TAert221,arkets'  hair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Chicken  Farm  Complete 

A  living  and  $900  profit  in  one  year.  22-acres,  house, 
barn,  hen  houses,  good  land,  fine  water.  Only  $1,150; 
*600  cash.  Don’t  wait  if  you  want  this.  Other  busi¬ 
ness-  Must  sell.  Hall's  Farm  Agency.  Oweoo, Tioga  Co  N  T 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

HENS  AND  EGGS. — A  friend  in  New 
York  State  sends  me  the  following 
taken  from  a  local  paper : 

Verne  Lewis,  who  ha?  been  purchasing 
fodder  for  130  handsome  hens  during  the 
past  few  months,  with  no  substantial  re¬ 
turn  therefrom  save  the  consciousness  of 
doing  good,  was  dee-lighted  on  Tuesday 
by  securing  one  precious  and  beautifully 
formed  white  egg,  valued  at  40  mills. 
.To  describe  his  rapture  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  English  language.  Visions 
of  $10,000  automobiles,  brick  blocks, 
bank  presidencies,  beefsteak  dinners  and 
other  more  or  less  unattainable  blessings 
float  constantly  through  his  imagination 
and  you  can’t  touch  him  with  a  10-foot 
pole. 

I  used  to  write  such  items  for  a  coun¬ 
try  paper.  They  were  intended  as  a 
pleasant  “jolly,”  but  after  all  there  was 
truth  in  them.  In  a  cold  season  like  the 
present  a  hen  may  prove  the  most  un¬ 
obliging  and  perverse  creature  that  ever 
wore  feathers— her  own  or  borrowed 
plumage.  In  our  neighborhood  the  hens 
are  generally  on  a  strike.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  neighborhood  of  unusually  truthful 
people,  but  I  cannot  find  one  who  will 
brag  of  what  the  hens  are  doing.  Most 
of  them  say  they  have  no  eggs  at  all. 
A  few  report  an  occasional  hen  fruit,  but 
on  the  whole  eggs  in  our  country  seem 
to  be  as  rare  as  lemons  or  oranges  grown 
in  the  sitting-room.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  finds  to  his  astonishment  that  his 
hens  seem  to  lead  the  procession  in  per¬ 
formance,  while  in  former  years  they 
have  been  near  the  other  end.  We  are 
getting  14  or  15  eggs  a  day.  One  pen  of 
20  Rose  Comb  Reds  lay  seven  to  nine 
each  day.  A  pen  of  25  mixed  birds — 
mostly  Leghorns — give  two  and  three 
eggs,  while  my  pen  of  11  S.  C.  Reds  from 
the  egg  contest  lay  four  and  five  regu¬ 
larly. 

Now  many  of  the  “experts”  say  the 
Hope  Farm  man  doesn’t  know  a  thing 
about  poultry.  I  cheerfully  agree  with 
this,  but  I  think  I  have  the  advantage 
of  these  experts  in  the  fact  that  T  am 
willing  and  glad  to  learn.  We  certainly 
get  the  eggs,  and  right  through  the  fear¬ 
fully  cold  weather  and  the  holidays  the 
hens  kept  cheerful  and  comfortable.  As 
we  have  eaten  up  all  the  eggs  we  had  in 
water  glass  these  five-centers  are  very 
acceptable.  We  plan  to  keep  our  hens 
as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  egg-laying  contest.  The 
houses  are  old  and  not  fully  up  to  date, 
but  reasonably  warm  and  tight.  Late  in 
the  Fall  we  put.  about  three  inches  of 
dry  sand  over  the  floor,  and  keep  this 
covered  with  fine  litter — chaff  and  broken 
straw  from  the  barn  loft.  We  feed  a  dry 
mash  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  mix¬ 
ture  used  at  the  egg  contest.  This  is 
fed  in  hoppers — the  hens  helping  them¬ 
selves  at  will.  There  are  little  boxes  of 
charcoal  and  shells  always  open.  Twice 
a  day  a  quantity  of  mixed  grain  is  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  litter.  On  cold  nights  I 
think  this  grain  may  well  be  shelled  corn 
warmed  in  the  oven.  There  is  water  be¬ 
fore  them  constantly  and  usually  a  mangel 
split  in  two  and  nailed  to  the  side  of  the 
house.  The  houses  are  kept  clean,  and 
now  and  then  the  perches  are  wiped  off 
with  a  rag  or  dipped  in  grease  or  kero¬ 
sene.  That  is  all  the  attention  the  hens 
get,  and  they  lay. 

For  breeding  stock  we  have  built  a 
house  exactly  like  those  used  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest.  It  will  be  divided  into 
two  pens.  On  one  side  will  be  the  11 
birds  from  the  contest  and  on  the  other 
12  of  our  best  Rose  Comb  Reds.  With 
each  will  be  the  best  pedigreed  male  I 
can  find.  They  will  be  fed  just  like  the 
others  and  probably  trap-nested,  so  that 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  our  breed¬ 
ing.  The  11  hens  at  the  contest  gave  the 
following  yields  during  the  year : 


No. 

1.. 

179 

No.  5. 

.  178 

No. 

9. . 

148 

No. 

•> 

164 

No.  6. 

.  163 

No. 

10. 

169 

No. 

3.’ .’ 

98 

No.  7. 

.  386 

No. 

11. 

170 

No. 

4.. 

155 

No.  S. 

.  128 

There  were  49  eggs  laid  outside  the 
nests.  Many  of  these  may  have  been 
laid  by  No.  3.  In  any  event  we  want  to 
identify  the  chicks  from  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  10 
and  11  if  we  can.  I  would  like  to  get 
10  good  pullets  from  these  hens  for  next 
year’s  contest.  The  way  the  Rose  Comb 
Reds  are  laying  is  a  surprise  to  us.  I 
bought  these  hens  in  northern  Vermont 
last  Spring  at  one  dollar  each.  They 


are  not  particularly  well  marked,  but  are 
shapely  hens  and  evidently  good  lay¬ 
ers.  I  expect  to  breed  them  to  a  Rose 
Comb  cockerel  of  good  color  and  type, 
and  at  the  same  time  son  of  a  certified 
high  record  hen.  While  I  doubt  if  our 
section  is  well  adapted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Winter  eggs  I  think  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  good  breeding  stock  by  keeping  ac¬ 
curate  egg  records  and  rejecting  every 
hen  that  falls  below  150  eggs  in  her  pul¬ 
let  year.  Now  let  it  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  I  have  no  stock  or  eggs  for 
sale.  It  would  be  both  a  round  and 
crooked  deal  for  me  to  take  trade  which 
belongs  to  legitimate  breeders  who  prob¬ 
ably  have  better  stock  than  I  have.  I 
am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  can  be 
done  by  starting  with  good  stock  and 
breeding  to  birds  that  have  performance 
in  their  pedigree. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many 
pounds  of  ashes  I  would  secure  from 
burning  one  ton  of  corncobs,  and  liow 
can  I  burn  a  few  tons  without  having 
the  wind  blow  a  great  portion  of  them 
away?  N.  P.  P. 

By  analysis  the  corncobs  contain 
about  1.5  per  cent,  of  pure  ash,  which 
means  30  pounds  to  the  ton.  It  seems 
incredible  that  if  you  burn  a  ton  of  corn 
cobs  you  will  have  only  30  pounds  left. 
Under  ordinary  farm  condition  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  obtain  pure  ash. 
There  will  be  sand  and  charcoal  mixed 
with  it.  You  may  have  60  pounds  left. 
Why  can  you  not  use  the  cobs  for  fuel 
in  the  kitchen  stove  or  heater?  They 
make  a  quick,  hot  fire.  Unless  you  are 
well  supplied  with  wood  or  coal  it  seems 
like  a  waste  to  burn  the  cobs  for  these 
ashes.  If  you  must  do  it  I  would  build 
up  stones  like  a  limekiln  and  burn  the 
cobs  in  it.  The  cobs  make  fine  charcoal 
for  hogs  or  other  animals. 

In  figuring  up  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  year  I  find  it  hard  to  tell  where  all 
the  money  has  gone  to,  and  what  came 
in  return  for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
great  majority  of  people  find  the  same 
thing.  So  I  have  begun  this  year  with 
a  little  more  elaborate  system  of  book¬ 
keeping.  I  intend  to  keep  an  accurate 
day  book  and  a  farm  diary.  In  the  day 
book  will  be  entered  all  cash  items  and 
all  sales  or  contracts.  In  the  diary  we 
expect  to  tell  what  was  done  each 
day,  who  did  it  and  what  horses  or  tools 
he  used.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  I  can 
carry  the  day-book  items  to  a  ledger  ac¬ 
count  and  thus  know  at  a  glance  what 
each  department  is  costing.  Three  of 
the  children  a  re  at  school.  I  can  charge 
to  each  account  what  it  costs  in  cash  to 
educate  them.  Probably  any  credits  from 
them  are  far  off  in  the  future.  I  shall 
keep  an  account  with  the  household, 
charging  up  all  milk,  fuel,  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  used  and  what  they  were  all  for. 
The  farm  will  be  charged  with  labor  ex¬ 
pense,  lime,  seeds,  feed  or  whatever  we 
buy,  and  credited  with  what  we  take 
from  it.  The  poultry  will  be  figured  in 
the  same  way.  I  do  not  expect  yet  to  get 
down  to  figuring  accurately  the  cost  of 
each  crop,  but  we  may  get  that  later  on. 
The  most  important  things  to  start  with 
are  the  day-book  and  diary.  Get  all  the 
daily  items  in  these  books  and  you  can 
take  care  of  the  separate  accounts.  At 
any  rate  some  fair  system  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  is  a  necessity  on  a  farm. 

This  is  a  dull  season  for  the  horses  on 
a  fruit  farm,  for  there  is  little  for  them 
to  do  at  regular  work.  The  problem  is 
to  carry  them  cheaply  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Our 
big  horses  are  kept  in  box  stalls  where 
they  can  move  about  at  will.  For  rough- 
age  they  have  stalks  of  flint  corn.  These 
are  fed  entire,  and  the  stalks  are  so  ten¬ 
der  that  the  horses  eat  them  like  hay.  A 
small  feed  of  carrots  or  small  potatoes 
helps  keep  them  in  good  order.  The  nub¬ 
bins  are  left  on  the  cornstalks  and  the 
horses  get  in  addition  a  little  ground  feed 
and  oil  meal.  This  keeps  them  in  good 
shape  and  saves  the  hay.  I  think  more 
of  our  slender  flint  corn  the  longer  we 
grow  it.  I  would  not  advise  it  for  rich 
bottom  land,  but  for  the  hills,  to  grow 
among  the  fruit  I  find  nothing  better. 

People  ask  us  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  we  answer  them  when  we  can.  One 
good  housekeeper  says  she  notices  that  in 
referring  to  our  family  food  we  seldom 
mention  pies  and  puddings.  Do  we  ever 
have  them?  Very  seldom.  Our  folks 


plan  for  food  as  plain  and  easily  prepared 
as  possible.  We  stock  up  with  preserved 
fruit  each  Fall,  and  there  is  always  a 
plate  of  baked  apples  on  hand.  This  fruit 
takes  the  place  of  pie  and  pudding,  is 
easier  to  prepare  and  just  as  good.  The 
girls  are  good  cake-makers,  but  now  that 
they  are  away  Mother  does  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert,  and  she  has  quite  enough 
to  do  with  her  school  and  other  duties. 
So  she  makes  her  household  work  and 
cooking  as  simple  as  possible.  We  have 
meat  on  the  average  once  a  day.  There 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  pot  cheese, 
which  we  think  replaces  meat,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  eggs  and  good  bread.  The 
children  practically  live  on  cereals,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit.  Except  for  occasional 
colds  or  bruises  they  are  never  sick,  and 
they  run  out  into  the  cold  without  dam¬ 
age.  I  think  this  matter  of  “efficiency” 
should  extend  to  the  household  work  not 
alone  in  providing  working  tools  and  fix¬ 
tures,  but  in  planning  for  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple  food.  H.  w.  C. 


The  Rush  Walnut. 

J8EE  an  advertised  picture  of  the  Rush 
Persian  or  English  walnut  which  is 
said  to  bear  at  three  years  old.  Is 
this  nut  the  same  as  the  English  walnut 
that  grows  in  California?  If  so  do  you 
have  information  as  to  whether  it  “makes 
good”  in  the  sandy  soils  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  Peninsula?  G.  W.  B. 

Laurel,  Del. 

Yes,  this  nut  is  the  “English”  or  Per¬ 
sian  walnut  that  grows  in  California.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  a  variety  that 
ever  grew  before  or  ever  will  again,  un¬ 
less  it  does  so  as  a  result  of  budding  or 
grafting  on  another  tree,  because  it  is  a 
seedling,  the  product  of  two  different  par¬ 
ents,  and  varies  from  every  other  seed¬ 
ling,  just  as  do  all  things  from  one  an¬ 
other  that  are  the  product  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  parents. 

If  by  “making  good,”  here  in  the  East, 
G.  W.  B.  means  “Is  it  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,”  the  answer  is  “No.”  If  he  means 
“Do  individual  trees  flourish  and  bear 
fruit  abundantly,”  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 
The  English  walnut  does  well  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  I  have 
notes  of  trees  at  Wilmington,  Smyrna, 
Magnolia  and  Millsboro,  Delaware;  and 
at  Sandy  Spring,  Colton’s  Point,  Balti¬ 
more,  Princess  Anne,  and  a  remarkable 
group  of  at  least  seven  trees  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  about  Forest  Hill,  Maryland.  At 
Washington  I  know  of  a  group  of  about 
35  trees,  and  there  are  many  others.  No 
doubt  these  form  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  existing  trees.  But  we  do  not  yet 
know  which  of  these  are  the  best  adapted 
to  our  requirements.  So  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  while  we  may  encourage  ex¬ 
perimental  planting,  the  man  who  goes 
into  it  on  a  commercial  scale  must  do 
so  on  his  own  faith.  One  caution  must 
be  given.  The  man  who  puts  faith  in 
seedling  trees  is  likely  to  be  disappointed 

W.  C.  DEMING. 


“Bobby,”  said  his  mother,  “did  you 
wash  your  face  before  your  music  teacher 
came,  as  I  told  you?”  “Yes,”  said  Bobby. 
“And  your  hands?”  “Yes.”  “And  your 
ears?”  ‘Well,  mamma,”  said  Bobby, 
truthfully,  “I  washed  the  one  that  would 
be  next  to  her.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
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For  burns,  cuts,  insect  bites  and 
all  irritations  of  the  skin,  use 

Vaseline 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Keeps  wounds  clean;  soothes  and  heals. 
Specially  valuable  in  the  nursery. 

Put  up  in  handy  metal  capped  glass  bot¬ 
tles.  At  drug  and  general  stores  every¬ 
where.  Illustrated  booklet  describing  all 
the  "Vaseline”  preparations  mailed  free 
on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

40  State  Street,  New  York  City 


horse:  head 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 
Hock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Jlix  2  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  ofyourmanure 
75%.  Write  us  for  delivered  ear  load  price 

HASERGT  IME  &  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND,  0. 

AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk.  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 


It's  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


tools. 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand- weed  - 
_  ing  cut  out. 

In  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  Its  own 
furrow,  sow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  looso  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  three  min¬ 
utes*  change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti¬ 
vator  that  can’t  Be  beaten.  88 combinations 
at  $2.60  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting  ; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
‘  ~  fWitb  -  " 


*  Gardening  ^ 


i  Modern  Tools. 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  212 
Bronloch,  N.J. 


NOW  Buys  «  . 

the  Famous  (EftlCagO 

visible  typewriter,  guaranteed  10  years. 
This  wonderful  machine  will  do  anything  that 
any  hundred  dollar  machine  will  do  and  more 
— Does  beautiful,  even  work.  Almost  impossible  to  get  out 
of  order.  You  save  $66  by  baying  direct  from  the  factory. 
For  only  $2  down  we  will  send  typewriter  on  approval  for 

10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

If  satisfied  you  can  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  only  $8  a 
month  until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  not  pleased  at  end  of  10 
days  just  return  the  outfit  at  oar  expense  and  every  penny 
you  paid  us  will  be  refunded.  You  take  no  risk. 

FREE !  —  Leatherette  Carrying  Case 

with  brass  locks  and  trimmings  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
order  promptly.  Write  TODAY  for  Free  Catalog  Folder. 

Galesburg  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Dept  649  Gato»burg,  III. 


Save  Grain  Usually  Wasted 

f  By  Other  Threshers  When  Crowded  • 

IDEERLESS  Threshers  are  not  only  money-makers,  but  money- 
savers.  They  save  work  also — because  once  properly  set,  they  require  very 
little  attention.  They  can  be  adjusted  for  different  grains  while  in  operation. 
Peerless  Threshers  are  built  without  sieves  or  riddles.  The  simple  and  original 
gravity  system  of  cleaning  makes  the  Peerless  the  leader  oflmodern  threshers. 

Peerless  Threshers 

are  built  to  give  lasting  service.  The  entire  frame  is  made  of  oak,  the  sides 
of  yellow  poplar.  The  main  sill  is  one  solid  piece  from  front  to  rear.  All 
straw  racks  are  made  of  hard  wood.  The  Peerless  will  thresh  and  clean 


peas,  beans,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  grains. 

Write  for  Free  Book  that  will 
give  you  all  the  facts.  Also 
learn  about 

Peerless  Engines 

Single  and  double  cylinders.  Ex¬ 
clusive  valve  construction.  Pat¬ 
ented  drive  wheels  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  particular  merit.  Write 
today  for  free  book. 

Emerson- Bran  tingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc. 

Good  Farm  Machinery — Established  1862 
919  W.  Iron  Street  Kockford,  III, 


1915. 
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Ruralisms 

FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MISSOURI. 

IIE  blackberry-dewberry  hybrids,  of 
which  the  McDonald,  described  on 
page  12S7,  is  the  best  example,  seem  to 
represent  the  coming  type  of  the  black¬ 
berry,  for  they  have  several  points  of  su¬ 
periority  over  the  present  one.  They  are 
more  vigorous  in  growth  and  therefore 
resist  drought  better ;  they  succeed  bet¬ 
ter  on  thin  soil ;  they  adapt  themselves 
better  to  the  wire  trellis,  which  I  think 
is  surely  destined  to  supersede  the  pres¬ 
ent  style  of  non-support.  So  far  as  1 
have  observed,  they  are  entirely  exempt 
from  the  rust,  which  fact  adds  immense¬ 


May  28.— Some  McDonald  black. 

June  1. — McDonald  ripening. 

Harvest  showing  red. 

June  6. — Picked  2*4  crates  of  McDonald. 
Harvest,  some  few  berries  black  but 
none  to  pick. 

June  12. — McDonald  all  picked  (except 
a  few  extra  large  and  belated  ones). 
Harvest  half  gone  except  on  very  full 
bushes. 

(Time  of  ripening  depends  in  part  on 
fullness  of  yield). 

Bundy,  one  good  picking. 

Maxwell,  a  few  berries  black. 

Sorsby,  ditto. 

King  begins  to  ripen. 

Lucretia  dewberry,  a  few  ripe  berries. 
June  15. — Maxwell,  some  dead  ripe,  many 
quite  green. 

Sorsby,  a  few  ripe  (very  heavy  crop). 
King,  1st  picking  of  fine  berries. 
Eucretia  and  Austin.  1st  good  picking. 
Bundy,  exceedingly  productive. 


SPRAY  OF  MAXWELL  BLACKBERRY.  Fig.  22. 


ly  to  their  value,  for  it  relieves  them 
from  by  far  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  their  family,  and  practically  their  only 
enemy.  To  this  type  belong  the  Ilaupt 
(discarded  here  for  its  thorns  and  imper¬ 
fect  pollination)  the  Jordan,  the  Sorsby 
and  the  Maxwell.  There  are  others  which 
show  traces  of  the  vining  habit,  such  as 
the  Wilson,  Mersereau,  Dallas  and  a  new 
seedling  I  call  the  Bundy,  but  the  Mer¬ 
sereau  is  known  to  be  quite  subject  to 
rust,  and  I  have  seen  one  instance  of 
it  in  the  case  of  the  Bundy.  I  wish  to 
deal  in  these  notes  particularly  with  the 
second  earlies  among  blackberries  (in 
which  term  I  include  the  hybrids).  I 
have  referred  to  the  McDonald  as  by  far 


Robinson,  a  few  ripe. 

McDonald,  unpicked  berries  hang  on 
for  many  days  in  good  condition. 

June  17. — Sorsby,  1st  picking. 

Dallas,  ditto,  but  Sorsby  is  really  ear¬ 
lier  by  four  or  five  days. 

King,  second  picking,  very  heavy. 
Harvest,  heavily  loaded  bushes*  ripen 
on  into  midseason. 

McDonald,  still  finding  ripe  berries  of 
largest  size. 

Maxwell,  probably  as  early  as  Sorsby 
and  Dallas  but  ripens  slowly. 

June  29. — Eldorado  and  Mersereau,  1st 
picking. 

King,  last  good  picking. 

Sorsby  and  Dallas  still  ripening. 
Maxwell  and  Bundy  still  ripening  (lat¬ 
ter  overloaded). 

Jordan  yielding  some  very  large  berries 
but  shy  bearer. 


MAXWELL  BLACKBERRY  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  23. 


the  best  of  all  extra  earlies.  The  next 
question  is  the  selection  of  the  best  sec¬ 
ond  earlies  to  follow  on  till  the  standard 
mid-season  sorts,  such  as  Eldorado,  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen.  This  is  not  so  easily  de¬ 
termined.  I  have  in  the  past  been  using 
with  satisfaction  the  King.  It  ripens 
about  10  days  after  the  first  Early  Har¬ 
vest.  But  in  the  Maxwell  and  Sorsby 
and  perhaps  the  Dallas  and  Jordan,  I 
have  found  something  that  I  may  like 
better.  I  am  especially  pleased  with 
Maxwell  and  Sorsby  but  the  last  two 
must  be  given  further  trial.  To  give  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  seasons  of  all  these  I 
will  quote  my  book  for  fruit  conditions 
on  various  dates. 

April  25. — First  blossoms  seen  on  Mc¬ 
Donald.  None  elsewhere. 

Peaches  ready  to  shed  calyx. 

Plums  ready  to  shed  calyx. 

Cherries,  still  blooming. 

Raspberries  in  bud. 

Apples,  in  bloom  and  shedding  petals. 
Gooseberries  forming  berries  and  first 
green  worms  discovered. 


Himalaya  ripening. 

July  4. — Taylor’s  Prolific  ripening  (lat¬ 
est  variety). 

Jordan  still  ripening. 

Sorsby  and  Dallas  gone. 

Maxwell  and  King  gone. 

In  summing  up  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  hybrid  second  earlies,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  speak  with  finality  without 
further  trial.  This  year  was  the  first 
crop  of  some  but  I  am  attracted  towards 
the  Maxwell  on  account  of  its  size,  beau¬ 
ty  and  extra  good  quality.  When  fully 
ripe  its  berries  are  not  surpassed  in  de¬ 
licious  flavor,  and  would  readily  sell  as 
dewberries,  thereby  enhancing  their  value 
but  a  correspondent  thinks  it  soft  for  dis¬ 
tant  shipment.  It  is  also  an  objection 
that  it  ripens  over  such  a  long  period. 
It  lacks  a  few  days  of  ripening  early 
enough  to  prevent  any  break  after  Mc¬ 
Donald  though  that  berry,  if  not  picked, 
would  remain  in  perfect  condition  long 
enough  to  reach  well  into  its  season. 

L.  K.  JOHNSON. 


What  You  Want  in 
a  Spraying  Outfit! 

The  first  essential  is  thorough  spraying  efficiency, 
then  freedom  from  defects,  durability,  service 
and  dollar-for-dollar  value.  All  this  and 
more,  you  get  in  the 


It  isnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


The  supremacy  of  the  SPRAMOTOR  in 
every  class  is  unquestionable.  Every  machine 
bearing  the  name  is  built  to  endure.  Its  exclusive 
patented  features  will  compel  you  to  pronounce 
it  the  best  you  ever  saw.  Write  for  free  booklet 
to-day.  SPRAMOTOR 

Made  in  U.S.A.  /T^  WORKS 

No  Duly  lo  Pay  fa  .*  326  Erie  Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hand'&  Power i; 

SPRAYERS 


THE  better  you  spray 
■  x  the  more  your  or¬ 
chards  pay.  High  pressure 
spraying  is  100%  efficient. 
Itgives  nfinermist,  more 
penetrating, 
saves  time 
and 
solu- 
H3T|  tion. 


25  vj  Write! 

Styles  Send  a  postal  1 

of  hand  for  Free  Book” 

and  power  spray-  34  on  High  Pres- 
ers  for  small  or  ^ure  Spraying  and 
large  orchards.  Complete  Catalog 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO.,  Galva,  III. 


Our 
power 
sprayers 
are  guar¬ 
anteed  300 
lbs.  pressure. 


Your  Land  Will  Not 
Grow  Clover  Profitably 

Because  years  of  farming  has  used 
up  the  Phosphorus  in  the  soil.  Day¬ 
break  Finely  Ground  Phosphate 
Rock  will  supply  the  Phosphorus  at 
a  cost  of  $1  per  acre  per  year. 

“•$4,000  worth  of  clover  from  40  acres;”  "214 
tons  increase  from  1,U0U  pounds  of  Phosphate, 
an  average  of  \4  ton  per  acre  from  each  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  phosphate,”  are  reports  from 
some  of  our  customers. 

Write  us  today  for  phosphate  prices  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Farm  That  Won’t  Wear 
Out,”  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

30  W.  Main  St.  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


Here’s  the  Ne  wHILLSIDE  Sprayer.  Likeall  Domestic 
Sprayers,  the  pump,  engine  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  in  our  factory  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

domestic 

^  Sprayers  w 

The  Hillside  Sprayer  is  complete  forany  purpose,  but 
indispensable  for  the  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 
Tank  holds  100  gallons ;  pump  capacity,  600  gallons 
per  hour— 150  pounds  pressure.  Our  new  free  book, 
‘‘Important  Information  About  Spraying,”  contains 
spray  calendars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Box  503, 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.  )  ShippenBburg, 

Pa. 


necessary 

__  for  best  results  in 

"trait-growing,  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening.  While  you  spray,  be 
sure  to  spray  in  the  right  way  with 
reprayers  that  do  the  work  right. 
Men  who  know  prefer 


Always  ready  for  us*, easy  to  operate  and  made 
for  lasting  service.  More  than  20  kinds  with 
nozzles  for  every  purpose.  Some  Deming 
Sprayer  will  fill  your  needs.  Complete  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  and  Catalog  mailed  Free.  Gives  di¬ 
rections  how  and  when  to  spray.  Inspect 
Deming  Sprayers  at  your  dealer’s. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

The  Denting  C>.,  Ill  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio  1 


mam 


Power  Sprayers 

Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doing 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  II.P.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
agitation  of  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sediment  straining.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.  70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  4  ‘  Spray  " 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen^ 
dar.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO., 
Box  26  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

MOST  MONEY 

DRILLING  WELLS 
WITH  THE  GREAT 


Steam  Traction 


Gasoline  Traction 


It  is  the  worl  d’s  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Made  in 
many  sizes  and  kinds. 
Address 

LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


More  than  100,000  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 
Use  the  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 


With  it  they  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The 
knapsack  attachment  enables  them  to  spray  their 
potatoes  and  low  growing  crops  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an 
hour  or  better.  They  whitewash  their  barns  and  chicken 
coops  and  spray  dip”  on  their  live  stock  with  the  Standard 
Spray  Pump 

Made  throughout  of  brass,  with  nothing  to 
wear  out  or  break,  the  Standard  Spray 
Pump  lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  again. 

Warranted  5  Years.  Price  $4 
paid.  (West  of  Denver  $5.) 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  no  money  but  write  today 
for  our  Special  Offer  and 
Catalog  M . 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

949 Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


Pre- 


Start  NOW 

and  plan  for  that,  big  crop  you  have  been  thinking 
about  and  looking  forward  to  for  years. 


Hubbard’s 


BON17 

AS  w 


Fertilizers 


will  do  for  YOU  what  they  are  doing  for  hundreds  of  others. 

Send  or  write  today  for  Hubbard’s  “Hone  Base”  Almanac  for  1915,  which  contains 
much  valuable  information  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Also  booklets  on 
“ The  Grass  Crop”  and  “The  Apple.”  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  'AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  patter  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


INSTRUCT  our  colleges  and  experiment  stations  to 
work  on  the  selling  end  for  a  while,  and  give  the 
producing  end  a  rest,  as  that  has  been  worked  over¬ 
time.  GRANT  G.  HITCIIINGS. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Hitchings  is  referring  to  the  new  apple  law  in 
New  York.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  that 
any  man  who  will,  can  have  the  latest  advice  about 
spraying,  cultivating  and  fertilizing  promptly  put 
before  him.  The  producing  end  lias  been  “worked 
overtime”  because  a  good  share  of  that  time  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  marketing  problem  Ask 
any  farmer  today  what  he  needs  most — information 
about  producing  or  bow  to  sell  bis  goods  to  better 
advantage.  The  100  per  cent,  crop  and  the  35-cent 
dollar  are  mighty  poor  companions. 

* 

THERE  is  sure  to  be  a  readjustment  of  the  dairy 
and  live  stock  business  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
this  country.  As  fruit  growing  and  truck  farm¬ 
ing  increase  dairying  will  be  taken  up  on  the  smaller 
intensive  farms.  There  are  many  wastes  that  may 
be  fed  to  advantage.  In  some  cases  a  few  years 
of  growing  cover  crops  have  so  built  up  the  land  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  vetch,  rye  or  clover  that  may 
be  cut  and  fed.  Alfalfa  is  coming  in  everywhere. 
Pea  vines  for  a  canning  factory,  the  stalks  of  sweet 
corn,  are  often  available,  and  they  will  carry  a  small, 
choice  herd  of  cows.  A  fruit  grower  who  knows  the 
superiority  of  one  variety  over  another  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  scrub  cattle.  lie  will  soon  have  a 
herd  of  choice  pureblood  stock  if  he  keeps  any  cows 
at  all.  We  think  this  development  is  sure  to  come, 
and  that  in  the  future  some  of  the  best  of  our  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  will  be  found  among  these  small 
herds  on  fruit  or  garden  farms. 

* 

I  HAVE  no  fault  to  find  with  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  a  good  egg  yield  and  care  nothing  for  type 
and  beauty.  If  they  care  only  for  eggs  and  feel 
that  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  their  goal  is 
easily  attained.  T.  J.  MC  connell. 

We  commend  that  sensible  statement  to  those 
poultry  fanciers  who  get  up  and  paw  the  air  when 
anyone  speaks  the  word  “utility”  above  a  whisper. 
Mr.  McConnell  had  five  Wyandottes  in  the  Thorn- 
dale  contest  that  laid  106S  eggs  in  one  year.  Instead 
of  sulking,  he  acts  like  a  sport,  and  will  bring  these 
birds  to  the  big  poultry  show  where  all  may  look 
them  over  and  see  how  close  they  are  to  the  “dump¬ 
ling”  type.  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  ready  to  give  the 
“dumplings”  their  due — whether  they  lay  chicken 
pies  or  365  eggs  in  a  year.  If  the  fanciers  were 
wise  they  would  see  that  nine  people  out  of  10 
would  prefer  a  beautiful  bird  if  she  could  combine 
eggs  with  beauty.  Ten  “dumplings”  showing  a  high 
record  at  an  egg-laying  contest  would  do  more  for 
ideal  Wyandottes  than  all  the  score  cards  in 
America. 

* 

A  YOUNG  man  applied  to  the  Division  of  Farm 
Management  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  a  responsible  position.  He  was  expected  to 
show  actual  farmers  how  to  manage  their  farms. 
This  man  was  told  that  he  must  first  go  out  and 
work  as  a  farm  manager  and  prove  that  he  could 
run  a  farm  economically.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  things  we  have  heard  of  yet,  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  thing  for  farm  education.  No  man  should 
expect  to  step  right  out  of  college  and  go  to  teach¬ 
ing  farm  management.  Let  him  show  what  he  can 
do  on  a  real  farm  before  he  tries  to  teach.  A  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  look  over  the  practical  work 
done  at  the  agricultural  colleges  suggests  that  such 
work  as  plowing,  milking,  harnessing  a  horse,  etc., 
should  be  made  a  requirement  for  admission!  A 
good  suggestion.  The  college  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  such  things,  but  the  student  should 
be  expected  to  understand  them. 
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T  has  become  a  habit  to  attribute  any  influence 
upon  business,  good  or  bad,  to  the  European 

War.  In  some  cases  the  war  has  no  connection 

whatever  with  the  result,  but  in  the  case  of  breeding 
heavy  horses  the  connection  is  direct  and  clear. 
Breeding  stock  of  these  big  horses  cannot  now  be 
brought  from  Europe.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  war 

is  over  Europe  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  this 

country  to  replenish  her  supply.  In  fact  European 
importers  have  already  begun  to  study  the  Ameri¬ 
can  horses,  and  are  locating  the  districts  where  the 
best  animals  abound.  Buyers  who  formerly  went  to 
Europe  for  horses  are  now  hunting  for  good  stock 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  they  are  surprised 
to  find  the  highest  class  animals  here.  Whatever 
may  happen  to  other  lines  of  farming  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  the  draft  horse  business  is  secure  for  many 

years  to  come. 

.  * 

ALL  over  the  Eastern  States  farmers  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  cover  crops.  This 
means  any  growing  crop  that  will  cover  the  soil 
while  it  would  otherwise  be  idle  and  bare.  For 
example,  a  crop  of  rye  and  vetch  seeded  in  the  corn 
would  he  a  cover  crop,  and  without  cost  except  of 
seed  and  labor  of  seeding  it  would  in  the  Spring 
give  the  soil  as  much  organic  matter  as  would  be 
found  in  eight  or  10  loads  of  manure.  The  great 
needs  of  most  of  our  Eastern  soils  are  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  lime.  Many  a  poor,  sterile  soil  has  been 
made  productive  by  stuffing  it  with  these  cover 
crops  and  adding  lime  to  hasten  decay.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  sure  to  spread  as  fast  as  farmers  realize  its 
value,  and  on  the  larger  farms  it  will  mean  a  new 
argument  for  motor  plows  or  tractors.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  these  cover  crops  they  should  be  left 
until  they  have  made  good  size  so  as  to  add  as  much 
organic  matter  as  possible.  With  farm  teams  plowing 
an  acre  a  day  and  busy  later  with  spraying,  manure 
hauling  and  other  jobs,  plowing  must  begin  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  fit,  or  before  the  cover  crop  has 
really  begun  to  grow  in  the  Spring.  If  this  plowing 
could  be  safely  delayed  there  would  be  far  more 
organic  matter  to  turn  under,  and  this  is  usually 
the  greatest  need  of  the  soil.  A  strong  steady  motor 
truck  working  several  times  as  fast  as  a  team  would 
enable  us  to  let  the  cover  crop  grow  two  weeks  or 
more  later,  and  thus  get  far  more  out  of  it.  That 
is  one  reason  why  there  is  sure  to  be  a  demand  for 
a  practical  plowing  outfit. 

* 

THE  New  York  Agricultural  Society  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Albany,  Jan.  20-21,  will  present  the 
strongest  programme  ever  offered  to  farmers 
and  their  friends.  Big  men  with  power  and  cour¬ 
age  and  vision  will  discuss  vital  questions.  They 
will  not  play  with  these  questions,  but  they  will  get 
down  to  the  heart  of  them  and  start  the  blood  into 
circulation.  This  fine  old  society  has  taken  on  new 
life,  and  from  its  nature  and  location  is  capable  of 
doing  more  effective  work  for  agriculture  than  any 
other  similar  organization  in  the  country.  In  every 
war  the  climax  is  reached  when  the  fine  old  veter¬ 
ans  of  long  service,  with  their  sons  and  grandsons, 
come  out  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  That  is  just  what 
happens  in  the  mighty  battle  for  common  farm 
rights  when  this  fine  old  society  takes  on  new  life 
and  comes  into  the  fight  as  it  is  now  doing.  But 
this  Society  cannot  do  it  all.  There  must  be  a 
strong,  compact  army  back  of  it — not  a  paper  army, 
but  one  of  flesh  and  blood — not  scattered  back  at 
home  but  right  at  Albany  where  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  may  look  it  over.  That  is  why 
every  farmer  in  New  York  State  who  can  possibly 
do  so  should  attend  this  meeting.  If  we  crowd  the 
streets  of  Albany  with  plain,  determined  farmers 
we  would  impress  the  Legislature  and  give  our 
business  a  character  and  dignity  which  cannot  be 
gained  in  any  other  way.  No  matter  whether  you 
own  1,000  acres  or  1,000  rods,  whether  you  are 
landlord  or  tenant,  if  your  sympathies  are  rooted 
iu  the  land  and  you  believe  in  New  York  State  you 
will  be  welcome  at  this  meeting.  Furthermore,  you 
will  help  yourself  as  well  as  your  State  by  attending 
Come ! 

* 

MR.  Retired  Farmer  wanted  to  sell  the  old  place 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  and  bad  been  looking 
for  a  buyer  for  five  years.  The  place  bad  a  run¬ 
down.  dilapidated,  no-good  appearance,  and  final¬ 
ly  Mr.  Speculator  bought  it.  He  trimmed  the  trees, 
mowed  the  yard,  painted  the  buildings  and  put  a  neat 
fence  around  it  at  the  cost  of  about  $100.  and  then 
sold  it  in  less  than  two  months  at  a  raise  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  a  city  man  who  wanted  a  neat  country 
home  for  bis  family.  D.  R.  M. 

We  have  seen  several  cases  just  like  this,  where 
the  farmer  sold  his  property  at  a  low  figure  because 
it  was  run  down.  The  buyer  patched  and  painted 
it  up,  sold  again  and  got  nearly  as  much  for  his  “im¬ 
provements”  as  the  first  owner  did  for  the  farm. 


January  10, 

There  are  people  who  go  about  buying  old  clothing 
discarded  by  careless  wearers.  This  clothing  is 
patched  and  steamed,  or  cleaned,  and  pressed  and 
often  sells  at  three  times  the  cast-off  price.  The 
buyer  gets  a  good  bargain  at  that.  Real  estate 
agents  tell  us  many  cases  where  buyers  take  farms 
with  run-down  buildings.  They  paint  and  repair 
the  premises,  plant  a  few  trees  and  shrubs,  make  a 
garden  and  sell  out  at  a  great  profit.  Let  a  man 
consider  what  would  happen  if  he  went  after  the 
girl  of  his  choice  unshaven  and  unshorn,  and  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  look  neat.  It  is  much  the  same 
thing  with  his  farm.  A  neat,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  always  increases  the  value.  This  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  now  that  motor  cars  are  so  common,  for  they 
double  the  number  of  people  who  will  see  your  farm. 
We  have  known  cases  where  mother  and  the  girls 
fixed  up  the  house  and  premises  and  doubled  its 
selling  value.  Did  they  get  any  of  the  increase? 
One  of  the  wisest  things  a  farmer  can  do  is  to  give 
the  women  folks  a  fair  chance  to  brighten  up  the 
house  and  its  surroundings.  They  are  naturally 
neat  about  such  things,  and  it  will  add  joy  to  their 
lives  and  value  to  the  farm  if  they  can  have  a  fair 
chance  to  make  home  and  house  agreeable. 

* 

THERE  is  to  be  another  “back-to-the-land”  move¬ 
ment  this  Spring.  We  never  had  so  many  let¬ 
ters  from  city  people  who  want  to  buy  a  farm. 
The  war  has  had  much  to  do  with  this.  Times  are 
tight  in  some  lines  of  business  and  manufacturers 
and  merchants  cannot  yet  see  how  the  war  will  af¬ 
fect  them.  They  all,  however,  seem  to  think  that  in 
some  way  this  war  is  to  prove  a  bonanza  for  farm¬ 
ing.  They  think  every  acre  will  be  needed  to  supply 
food.  They  should  consider  how,  right  now,  potatoes 
and  fruit  are  too  low  to  pay  a  profit  What  would 
happen  if  thousands  of  new  acres  were  suddenly 
thrown  into  cultivation?  Under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  the  crops  could  hardly  be  given 
away.  The  average  back-to-the-lander  will  not  add 
much  to  the  total  crop,  but  he  is  likely  to  add  to 
the  crowd  of  unhappy  and  bitter  failures  who  dis¬ 
credit  farming  when  they  get  back  to  town.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  some  of  these  people  have  the  stuff  in 
them  to  succeed,  but  the  great  majority  will  only 
provide  “stuff”  for  real  estate  agents  and  supply 
dealers.  If  a  man  is  bent  upon  trying  life  on  a 
farm  let  him  take  the  women  folks  thei’e  to  spend  a 
week  in  Winter  before  he  decides. 

* 

SOME  of  the  shaky  commission  men  have  started 
a  new  form  of  bait.  You  get  a  letter  from  them 
containing  the  following: 

“The  express  agent  at  your  station  has  recom¬ 
mended  you  to  ^ls  as  being  a  responsible  and  reliable 
shipper .” 

The  average  citizen  feels  his  chest  expand  and  his 
blood  circulate  freely  to  his  head  when  some 
stranger  fires  “responsible  and  reliable”  at  him. 
Here  is  a  man  who  can  appreciate  him — though  his 
wife  and  neighbors  fail  to  do  so — so  he  makes  a 
shipment.  The  express  agent  would  probably  tell 
him  that  though  he  might  be  called  a  worm  he  is 
not  put  on  a  hook  for  bait  It  is  a  clever  appeal 
to  human  nature,  for  who  has  not  seen  the  man  who 
cannot  be  forced  from  his  place  by  a  lion  enticed 
from  it  like  a  very  small  dog  by  a  sweetened  com¬ 
pliment? 


BREVITIES. 

Three  necessities  for  Alfalfa — fine  soil,  sweet  soil, 
inoculated  soil. 

You  are  right — the  man  who  talks  about  himself  too 
much  gets  to  be  an  1-sore. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  great  shortage  of  window 
glass  iu  China.  Perhaps  the  people  throw  more  stones ! 

Now  here’s  a  thing  that  I  suggest  to  sweeten  your 
home  life.  Stop  telliug  what  your  mother  did,  but 
brag  about  your  wife ! 

Now  then,  here.  It  is  said  that  people  like  to  be 
humbugged.  Have  you  in  your  career  given  proof  to 
show  the  justice  of  such  a  remark? 

Now  and  then  we  hear  the  old  tale  that  manure  from 
foediug  silage  will  sour  the  land  where  it  is  spread. 
Nothing  to  it.  Keep  on  feeding  silage. 

In  1914  there  were  510.000,000  tons  of  coal  mined 
in  this  country.  An  enormous  coal  bin,  yet  it  was  60 
million  tons  shy  of  the  previous  year. 

Here  is  a  uew  feature  at  the  farmers’  short  course 
at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College.  It  will  end  with 
a  banquet,  and  one  of  the  big  prize  steers  will  be  served 
to  the  diners. 

“Fair  analysis.”  That  does  not  mean  waiting  until 
some  one  has  finished  his  work  and  then  tearing  it 
apart  to  destroy  it.  It  means  showing  in  time  how  to 
put  it  together  better. 

Let  this  be  your  maxim  this  happy  new  year,  as  the 
season  for  planting  the  garden  draws  near.  I’ll  be  wise 
if  I  cannot  be  wealthy  and  more — I  will  live  on  my 
garden  and  not  on  the  store. 


1915. 
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What  the  Grange  in  New  York  State  Should  Do. 

THE  Grange  is  the  oldest  and  largest  farmers’  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  State  of  New  York,  hut  it  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  age  and  size.  There  is  work 
to  be  done,  vital  work,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  So¬ 
cial  intercourse,  literary  exercises  anl  ritualism  are 
not  enough.  The  State  spends  millions  to  teach  the 
farmers  how  to  produce,  but  maximum  production  often 
results  in  minimum  profits. 

The  farmers  are  not  organized  in  a  business  way. 
They  have  not  learned  how  to  cooperate  in  grading, 
packing,  shipping  and  marketing  their  produce.  Each 
man  seems  to  think  he  is  smarter  or  more  honest  than 
his  neighbor.  Here  is  work  for  the  Grange.  Its  watch¬ 
words  are  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fidelity  and  Fratern¬ 
ity.  Are  these  idle  words,  only  said  to  be  forgotten? 
Are  the  principles  never  to  be  put  in  practice?  In¬ 
struction,  leadership,  organization,  are  the  present  urg¬ 
ent  needs.  The  rank  and  file  are  ready  and  loyal.  Good 
able  men  can  be  found  to  lead  and  organize,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  these  men  will  sacrifice  time, 
money  and  their  own  business  to  do  this  work  gratuit¬ 
ously.  It  is  business,  they  must  be  paid,  the  work 
ought  to  be  done  thoroughly  and  continuously  by  com¬ 
petent  men.  Cooperative  societies  should  be  formed  in 
nearly  every  Grange.  A  uniform  principle  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  societies,  standards  of  grading  and  packing 
should  be  established,  buying  and  selling  should  be  done 
collectively,  all  local  societies  should  be  federated  into 
one  strong  State  organization  for  wholesale  buying  and 
selling;  proper  accounting  and  auditing  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  in  all  cases  and  constant  supervision  should 
be  given  under  direction  of  the  State  Grange. 

The  new  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
will  help,  but  it  cannot  help  effectively  the  unorganized 
producers.  It  must  deal  with  responsible  groups  and 
societies.  It  will  organize  the  markets,  but  it  must 
know  that  it  has  reliable  sources  of  supply.  If  the 
Grange  will  do  its  part;  if  it  will  organize  and  co¬ 
operate;  if  it  will  put  competent  men  in  the  field  to 
direct  and  supervise ;  then  and  only  then  will  it  per¬ 
form  its  most  vital  service  to  the  great  body  of  Pa¬ 
trons  of  Husbandry. 


Apple  “  Villains  ”  and  “  Kickers.” 

YOTTR  article  “Apple  Packer  and  ‘Kickers’.”  on  page 
1417,  puts  The  It.  N.-YL  in  a  new  light  to  me 
if  you  intended  the  inference  that  when  a  farmer 
is  duped  the  offender  is  a  villain,  but  when  the 
cheating  goes  the  other  way  the  man  who  is  stung  is 
a  “kicker.”  If  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  interested  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  industry  of  New  York  it  might  be  well  to  learn  the 
experience  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  I  bought  two 
barrels  of  apples  marked  “New  York  Standard,  Grade 
A,  Minimum  Size  2 y2  inches.”  One  was  a  barrel  of 
Baldwins  packed  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  the  other  a  barrel  of 
Spy  packed  at  Pavilion,  N.  Y.  In  these  barrels  the 
only  apples  larger  than  2%  inches  in  diameter  were  five 
inches  of  the  top,  except  that  one  barrel  had  some  as 
large  as  three  inches  on  the  bottom.  Fully  20%  of  the 
Baldwins  and  70%  of  the  Spys  were  less  than  2 % 
inches  in  maximum  diameter.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
Spys  were  less  than  two  inches.  Fully  50%  of  the 
Baldwins  and  40%  of  the  Spys  were  either  knotty, 
wormy,  scabby,  or  off  color.  I  tried  some  on  my  news¬ 
boy-  He  threw  them  at  the  cat. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust  to  these  packers.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  they  are  both  honorable  men  who 
wished  and  intended  to  obey  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  these  apples  were  packed  by  some  ir¬ 
responsible  fool  boy  who  confused  inches  and  centi¬ 
meters.  Having  been  brought  up  on  a  New  York  farm 
in  an  apple  region,  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions  there.  I  think  these  people  need  education  more 
than  prosecution.  They  need  to  be  taught  to  spray  and 
prune  the  trees  and  thin  the  fruit,  and  most  of  all  that 
such  shipments  as  these  with  the  quasi  backing  of  the 
State  which  permits  them  to  label  such  barrels  as  “New 
York  Standard  Grade  A”  will  absolutely  kill  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  grower  who  is  both  honest  and  competent. 

I  bought  three  barrels  of  Pennsylvania  apples  this 
year,  which  were  sold  as  “orchard  run.”  There  were 
fewer  apples  under  three  inches  in  these  barrels  than 
there  were  over  2 %  inches  in  my  New  York  Standard 
Grade  A.  f.  h.  potter. 

Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  indeed.  All  consumers  are  not  “kick¬ 
ers”  by  any  means.  One  “kicker,”  however,  will  make 
more  noise  than  1,000  satisfied  consumers — since  the 
latter  rightly  conclude  that  honesty  in  a  business  deal 
should  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  case 
mentioned  one  “N.  T.  Willis”  let  out  a  lively  “kick” 
against  farmers  in  general.  Many  fruit  growers  wrote 
offering  to  guarantee  their  product.  The  letters  were 
all  returned.  So  far  as  we  can  find  out  there  is  no 
such  person  as  “N.  T.  Willis”  and  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  be  part  of  an  organized  scheme  to  ridicule  and 
injure  the  farmers  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  take 
it  to  be  a  part  of  a  definite  campaign  to  discourage  the 
public  from  trying  to  deal  direct  with  country 
people.  We  know  only  too  well  that  many  apples 
marked  under  the  new  law  have  been  fraudulently 
packed.  Most  of  this  was  done,  not  by  farmers,  but 
by  outside  buyers  who  came  into  the  State,  bought 
fruit  in  a  lump  and  packed  it  so  as  to  get  most  out  of 
it.  These  things  will  be  stopped  in  time.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  will  not  for  an  instant  excuse  or  support  any  farm¬ 
er  who  packs  so  as  to  deceive  the  public — very  few  of 
them  do  so.  We  do  not  intend,  if  we  can  help  it,  to 
have  the  discredit  which  belongs  to  other  classes  thrown 
upon  the  farmers. 


“  Retail  Milk  Dealers.” 

N  regard  to  the  new  law  affecting  the  sale  of  milk,  I 
would  like  to  be  informed  on  one  or  two  points. 
The  law,  as  I  read,  says :  “Any  person,  or  persons, 
selling,  or  offering  milk  for  sale  must  have  a  permit 
from  an  inspector  appointed  for  that  purpose.”  When 
the  inspector  receives  his  instructions,  he  is  informed 
that  this  law  does  not  apply  to  those  who  keep  cows 
for  their  own  use  and  sell  the  surplus  to  “friends  and 
neighbors.”  Let  us  see  how  it  works  out. 

A  keeps  cows,  uses  what  he  cares  for,  takes  the  rest, 
Puts  it  into  pails  or  any  container,  takes  it  around  to 


his  patrons.  B  having  a  larger  circle  of  “friends  and 
neighbors”  keeps  a  larger  number  of  cows,  and  for 
sanitary  reasons  puts  his  milk  into  bottles,  and  for  his 
own  convenience,  after  using  what  he  cares  for,  de¬ 
livers  the  remainder  to  his  “friends  and  neighbors”  in 
a  wagon.  A  can  have  his  cows  and  stables  in  any 
condition,  his  milk  can  be  handled  in  a  most  unsanitary 
condition ;  he  is  answerable  to  no  one.  B  must  have 
a  certificate  from  a  veterinarian  that  his  cows  are  in 
a  healthy  condition;  his  barns,  equipment  and  method 
scored,  and  if  they  fall  below  certain  standards,  he  is 
debarred  from  selling.  Now  why  this  discrimination? 
If  unclean  or  impure  milk  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
health,  why  assume  that  A’s  milk  is  all  right,  but  B’s 
must  be  scored?  The  law  as  thus  interpreted  virtually 
says:  “You  may  imperil  the  health  of  a  few  people, 
but  not  many.”  If  this  is  so,  why  not  put  a  limit  on 
the  number?  It  is  a  splendid  law  as  enacted  but  un¬ 
just  as  interpreted.  f.  P. 

Your  point  is  well  taken  that  the  law  designed  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  unwholesome  milk  protects 
only  those  who  buy  from  recognized  retail  dealers.  Lo¬ 
cal  boards  of  health  are  privileged,  however,  to  require 
that  even  the  owner  of  one  cow  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  State  sanitary  code  if  he  wishes 
to. sell  milk  to  his  neighbors,  and  in  many  communities 
this  will  doubtless  be  done.  While  local  boards  cannot 
nullify  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  they  are  privileged  to  make  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  sale  of  milk  in  their  municipalities 
as  stringent  as  they  wish  and  it  is  manifestly  only 
fair  that  they  require  of  the  very  small  dealer  the  same 
care  in  the  handling  of  his  milk  that  the  larger  one  is 
compelled  to  observe.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Potato  Outlook. 

HE  potato  situation  is  badly  complicated  and  no 
one  seems  ready  to  give  a  positive  opinion  about 
the  crop.  We  have  consulted  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  and  have  many  varied  opinions  regarding  the 
outlook.  The  Donaldson  Fruit  Company  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  say  that  their  local  trade  is  very  dull.  On  the 
western  slope  of  that  State,  there  are  left  about  300 
carloads.  Idaho  seems  to  have  3,500  carloads  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  are  buying  freely  from  the  N.  W. 
territory.  S.  A.  Gerrard  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  say 
they  do  not  look  for  any  high  prices  for  potatoes. 
There  may  be  a  slight  increase  locally  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  low  receipts,  but  as  a  whole  prices 
are  not  likely  to  change.  A.  C.  Blair  Co.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  believe  there  are  still  many  potatoes  on  the  farms 
and  unless  there  is  a  strong  movement  soon,  at  present 
unlooked  for,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  higher  prices. 
Edward  Reed  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  says  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  may  be  still  found  in  farmers’  cellars.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  paying  farmers  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel  at 
present  and  it  is  not  expected  that  prices  will  go  over 
35  cents  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Advice 
from  Buffalo  states  that  the  supply  seems  to  exceed  the 
demand  and  prices  promise  to  go  a  trifle  lower.  The 
present  price  is  45  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  but  many 
local  growers  are  holding  back  and  taking  the  chance 
for  an  increase.  E.  S.  Woodward  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
state  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  potato  crop  is 
yet  to  be  moved.  The  crop  is  heavy  and  has  been  held 
back  so  that  at  any  increase  of  price,  there  will  be  a 
rush  of  potatoes  which  will  bring  the  prices  down.  The 
general  opinion  among  dealers,  appears  to  be  that  po¬ 
tato  prices  are  not  likely  to  increase.  Growers  are 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  prospects  as  many  of  them 
have  large  crops  on  hand  of  good  quality  and  they  read 
of  the  prices  which  consumers  are  obliged  to  pay  at  re¬ 
tail  in  town  and  city. 


New  York  State  News. 

ARMERS  AT  SYRACUSE.— The  second  annual 
four-weeks’  series  of  short  courses  in  agriculture 
opened  at  Syracuse  University  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Jan.  11.  These  courses  are  planned  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  farmers  of  Central  New  York  and  for 
others  who  grow  garden  stuff  and  want  some  technical 
training  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  series  of  addresses 
open  to  all.  The  College  of  Forestry  is  giving,  through 
Prof.  .T.  W.  Stephens,  several  illustrated  lectures  on 
forestry  before  the  Granges  of  Onondaga  county. 

FARMERS’  WEEK  AT  CORNELL— The  eighth 
annual  Farmers’  Week  will  be  held  in  t’  «  college  build¬ 
ing  Feb.  S  to  13.  During  the  week  many  State  associa¬ 
tions  will  hold  their  meetings. 

BIG  PRICE  FOR  YOUNG  BULL.— The  valuable 
herd  of  Holstein  cattle  of  the  late  E.  II.  Dollar  of 
Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  is  being  closed  out. 
Ivorndyke  VIII,  a  five-year-old  bull,  brought  $25,000 
at  the  sale  on  Jan.  4  at  the  Liverpool  Pavilion  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo  was  the  buyer. 
The  animal  is  a  son  of  Rag  Apple  Ivorndyke.  The 
dam  of  the  five-year-old  was  Pontiac  Lady  Ivorndyke, 
the  first  38  pound  cow  in  the  country.  The  60  head 
sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  sale  brought  an  average 
of  about  $1,000  each. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  ORGANIZED.— The 
fruit  growers  of  Oswego  County  organized,  Jan  4,  a 
cooperative  association.  Frank  A.  Place  of  Oswego  is 
president  and  Norman  C.  White  of  the  same  town, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  cold  storage  plant  will  be 
eventually  erected  by  the  association.  j.  w.  d. 


Grain  Movements. 


THE  Produce  Exchange  gives  the  following  figures 
for  the  port  of  New  York  for  three  years  past : 
RECEIPTS. 


1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Flour,  bids . 

11,237.172 

9,451,447 

8,670,484 

Wheat,  bush . 

50,516,660 

52,979,500 

45,976.100 

Corn,  bush . 

14,686,325 

10,704,275 

7,463,972 

<  >ats,  bush . 

27,786,385 

20,382,300 

24,152.650 

Rye,  bush . 

2,273,700 

739,175 

331,200 

Barley,  bush . 

6,135,500 

6,194,725 

7,070.864 

Peas,  bush . 

.334,037 

110,745 

497,586 

Corn  meal,  bids.  . . . 

697,397 

725,417 

646,982 

Malt,  bush . 

4,175,400 

. . . 

•  •••  •  •••  •  • 

Buckwheat,  bush... 

414,800  . 

EXPORTS. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Flour,  bids . 

5.379.223 

4,549,838 

3,702.769 

Wheat,  bush . 

40,895,575 

49,019,674 

38,240,639 

Corn,  bush . 

3,910,139 

5,853,799 

5,078.788 

Oats,  bush . 

10,568.667 

4,352,191 

5,704,534 

Rye.  bush . 

1,846.345 

723,910 

190,472 

Barley,  bush . 

4.660.904 

1,516.017 

4,309,859 

Peas,  bush . 

268,916 

184,585 

230,040 

Cornmeal,  bids.  . .  . 

168,043 

207,649 

306,914 

Buckwheat,  bush... 

115.708 

. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

(In  Co-operation  with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture) 
Will  Be  Held  On 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
January  20  and  21,  1915. 

In  the  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 


PROGRAM. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1915. 

In  the  Assembly  Parlor,  10  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Membership. 
Chairman —  W.  N.  Giles,  Skaneateles. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 
Chairman — Hon.  C.  Fred  Bosh  art.  Lowville. 

Report  of  State  Milk  Commission. 

Hon.  Calvin  J.  IIuson, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Marketing  and 
Transportation. 

Chairman — Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  Eastport. 
County  Farm  Bureaus. 

M.  C.  Buriutt.  Director,  Ithaca. 

T.  M.  Avery,  Delaware  County. 

C.  B.  Tillson,  Clinton  County. 

IT.  E.  Babcock,  Tompkins  County. 

Floyd  S.  Barlow,  Otsego  Countv. 

E.  E.  Forristall,  Cortland  County. 


2  P.  M. 

Business  Meeting. 

Report  of  Secretary, 

Albert  E.  Brown,  Syracuse. 

Report  of  Treasurer, 

Harry  B.  Winters,  Albany. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Development  of 
Agricultural  Resources. 

Chairman — Hon.  .Tames  W.  Wadsworth,  .Tr., 
United  States  Senator,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publicity. 

Chairman — II.  H.  Charles,  New  York. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Drainage. 

Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseo. 

“Co-operation  in  Agriculture  and  the  Factors  That 
Make  for  Success.” 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 

Director  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

“A  Co-operation  Success.” 

S.  J.  Cook,  Silver  Creek. 

In  the  Assembly  Chamber. 


8  P.  M. 

TIon.  Edward  ScnoENECK, 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Presiding. 

President’s  Address. 

IIon.  John  J.  Dillon,  New  York. 

Address. 

IIon.  J.  H.  Hale. 

“How  to  Clarify  the  Milk  Situation.” 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson, 

President  Iowa  State  College. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1915. 

In  the  Assembly  Parlor,  9:30  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Co-operation. 

Chairman — Charles  R.  White,  Ionia. 

“Game  Laws  and  the  Farmer,” 

Alfred  C.  Weed. 

“Possibilities  of  the  Dairymens’  League,” 

Albert  E.  Manning,  Otisville. 

Discussion  Led  by  F.  W.  Sessions  and  S.  L.  Stewart. 

“The  Township  School  System,” 

IIon.  Thomas  E.  Fineuan, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany. 

Dr.  Lydia  de  Villibis. 


2  P.  M. 

“Correlation  of  Agriculture  in  New  York  State,” 

Dean  H.  E.  Cook, 

State  School  of  Agriculture,  Canton. 
“Torrens  System  of  Land  Titles,” 

Gilbert  Ray  Hawes,  New  York. 

Debate  For  and  Against  the  Single  Tax  on  Land. 
Affirmative — James  11.  Brown. 

Negative — Allan  Robinson,  New  York 

6:30  P.  M. 

BANQUET. 

Keeler’s  Hotel,  Broadway. 

Reception  to  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  Albany. 
Reunion  of  Former  Presidents  of  the  Society. 
Mayor  Mitchel,  Guest  of  Honor. 

Hon.  James  Wood,  Toastmaster. 
Response  to  Toasts. 

Ex-Presidents  : 

.Tames  W.  Wadsworth,  Gilbert  H.  Tucker, 

Wm.  A.  Wadsworth,  Raymond  A.  Pearson, 

Benj.  F.  Tracy,  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr. 

Albany  Women’s  Clubs, 

Mrs.  Elmer  Blair. 

Housewives’  League, 

Mrs.  Julian  IIeatii. 

John  J.  Dillon,  President. 

Business  suits  will  predominate  with  the  gentlemen 
and  the  best  places  will  be  preserved  for  the  ladies. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  programme,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  should  be  larger  than  ever  before.  Those  who 
wish  to  make  sure  of  seats  at  the  banquet  should  mail 
this  coupon  to  the  committee: 

Mr.  HARRY  B.  WINTERS,  Chairman. 

Agricultural  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  intend  to  dine  at  the  Banquet  Thursday  Evening. 
Reserve  a  seat  for  me. 


P.  O 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

AN  ORCHARD  IN  WINTER. 

It  was  years  ago,  and  no  one  knows, 
Just  who  planted  the  orchard  rows, 
Bedded  and  firmed  the  tender  feet 
Of  the  Twenty  Ounce  and  Golden  Sweet. 
And  the  straggling  clan  whose  branches 
meet 

Over  Pomona’s  little  aisles. 

A  tumble-down  wall  and  an  old  rail  fence 
Guard  the  orchard  with  poor  pretense; 
And  pilferers,  footed  and  winged,  come 
there 

Even  in  Winter  when  boughs  are  bare, 
And  the  nuthatch  hunts  for  his  meager 
share, 

Peering  and  pecking,  this  way  and  that, 
First  up,  then  down,  like  an  acrobat. 

Deer  stroll  in  from  the  mountain  pass 
Gratefully  nosing  the  buried  treat 
Of  fruit,  frost  bitten,  and  brown  and 
sweet, 

P.rought  to  light  by  their  trampling  feet; 
And  up  where  weathering  crabapples 
cling,  . 

The  grosbeaks  cavil  and  feast  and  sing. 

All  Winter  long  to  the  Golden  Sweet, 
And  the  Twenty  Ounce  and  the  trees  that 
meet, 

Neglected  and  old  in  this  wild  retreat. 
Come  bird  and  beast  in  their  need  akin, 
And  make  the  old  orchard  their  wayside 
inn. 

— Florence  Boyce  Davis  in  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

* 

HOLIDAY  pralines  are  a  southern 
dainty  made  from  nuts,  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  recipe  being  recommended. 
Filberts,  blanched  and  dried,  hickories 
and  pecans  in  halves,  should  go  together, 
while  a  larger  size  is  made  with  Brazil 
nuts,  blanched,  and  halved  English  wal¬ 
nuts.  Put  one  cup  of  sugar  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  ’three-fourths  cup  of  water, 
boil  till  it  threads  from  the  spoon,  and 
is  almost  ready  to  sugar.  Then  turn  in 
the  prepared  nuts,  stirring  them  quickly 
while  the  syrup  sugars.  Put  them  in  a 
large  sieve  to  cool,  shaking  off  the  loose 
sugar,  and  separating  any  that  stick  to¬ 
gether.  When  cold,  pack  in  boxes  lined 
with  paraffin  paper. 

* 

THE  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Publication  has  issued  a  useful  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Rural  School  Libraries  at 
Small  Cost.”  It  gives  selected  lists  of 
approved  books  for  primary,  interme¬ 
diate  and  grammar  grades.  It  includes 
selections  for  $5,  $10,  and  $25,  giving 
prices  of  individual  books.  A  district 
school  without  a  library  of  some  sort  is 
an  imperfect  educational  institution,  yet 
many  are  unaware  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  beginning  may  be  made,  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose. 

* 

WE  st’ll  meet  people  good  and  worthy, 
but  limited  in  outlook,  who  think 
that  it  is  “putting  on  airs”  when  young 
people  try  to  practice  the  smaller  graces 
of  life.  They  have  schooled  themselves 
to  do  without  trifles  that  add  to  comfort, 
or  increase  personal  self-respect,  and 
they  cannot  understand  the  feeling  that 
makes  others,  and  especially  the  young, 
find  pleasure  in  these  non-essentials.  We 
always  feel  sorry  for  a  household  where 
there  are  these  diverging  views;  it  too 
often  brings  a  constant  friction  destruc¬ 
tive  to  family  peace.  Our  own  sympath¬ 
ies  go  with  the  young  people  who  seek 
to  “make  the  best  of  themselves,”  though 
we  realize  that  the  conservative  elders 
have  some  right  on  their  side  too.  Fool¬ 
ish  extravagance,  whether  in  dimes  or  in 
dollars,  is  never  defensible,  nor  do  we 
approve  of  attempts  to  “keep  up  appear¬ 
ances”  at  the  expense  of  the  real,  honest 
things  of  life.  But  there  are  many  trifles 
in  daily  living  that  are  not  extravagance 
in  time  or  money,  yet  mighty  aids  in 
youthful  self-respect.  “Not  being  used  to 
things”  means  much  to  sensitive  youth. 
“Manners  raakyth  man,”  says  wise  old 
William  of  Wykeham,  and  the  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  knowledge  is  in  youth,  and 
among  those  of  one’s  own  household. 

* 

THE  preliminary  report  on  girls’  can¬ 
ing  clubs,  issued  by  the  General  Ed¬ 
ucation  Board,  is  extremely  encouraging. 
The  movement  was  promoted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  jointly  with  the 


Board,  the  work  being  begun  near  Aiken, 
S.  C. 

Each  girl  takes  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
and  is  taught  how  to  select  the  seed,  to 
plant,  cultivate  and  perfect  the  growth 
of  the  tomato  plant.  Meanwhile  port¬ 
able  canning  outfits  have  been  provided 
to  be  set  up  out  of  doors,  and  trained 
teachers  of  domestic  science  instruct  the 
local  teachers.  When  the  tomatoes  are 
ripe  the  girls  come  together,  now  at  one 
home,  now  at  another,  to  can  the  pro¬ 
duct.  The  girls  are  taught  the  necessity 
of  scrupulous  cleanliness ;  they  sterilize 
utensils  and  cans,  seal  and  label,  and 
indeed  manufacture  an  easily  marketable 
product. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  girls 
were  registered  the  first  year,  3.000  the 
next,  23,550  in  the  year  following;  in 
1913  there  were  upward  of  20.000  in  14 
different  Slates.  The  expenses  of  the 
work  are  borne  by  the  General  Education 
Board  and  by  contributions.  In  1011 
$5,000  was  appropriated  for  it,  but  that 
was  increased  to  $75,000  in  May  last 
year.  The  States  of  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  have  furthered  the 
clubs.  The  average  profit  made  by  girls 
reporting  in  12  State's  was  $21.98;  but 
not  a  few  made  sums  far  in  excess.  A 
Macon  County,  Mississippi,  girl  realized 
a  net  profit  just  under  $100  on  her  950 
cans  of  tomatoes. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

TOCKINGS  in  extra  sizes  are  made 
with  extra  width  and  length  of  leg, 
which  will  give  comfort  to  large  women. 
They  are  from  35  cents  a  pair  up  in  cot¬ 
ton  and  lisle.  The  extra  room  at  the 
knee  adds  greatly  to  wearing  qualities, 
as  well  as  comfort. 

Very  wonderful  underwear  is  made  of 
crepe  de  chine.  One  handsome  model 
was  a  princess  combination  trimmed 
with  insertions  of  fine  pleating,  the 
bloomers  drawn  in  with  elastic.  This  is 
a  good  model  for  longcloth  or  nainsook, 
being  plain  and  practical.  The  hand¬ 
some  French  underwear  is  much  plainer 
than  the  elaborate  models,  trimmed  with 
imitation  lace,  that  so  many  foolish 
women  buy.  Some  plain,  loose-fitting 
combinations  of  crepe  de  chine  are  mere¬ 
ly  trimmed  with  hemstitching  with  a 
casing  or  hemstitched  buttonholes, 
through  which  ribbon  is  run. 

One  great  change  in  ready-made  gar¬ 
ments  is  the  production  of  out  sizes  for 
extra  large  women.  One  fashionable 
maker  of  costumes  and  house  dresses  has 
them  readymade  up  to  56  bust,  and  it  is 
possible  to  buy  suits  and  coats  to  fit 
anyone  who  is  not  really  abnormal.  As 
for  the  extra  thin  woman,  she  can  always 
find  satisfactory  garments  in  the  misses’ 
department,  for  misses’  coats  are  made 
up  to  38-inch  bust,  and  41-iuch  skirt,  the 
advantage  of  the  misses’  size  being  in  the 
slim  lines  and  smaller  hip  measure. 
Readymade  maternity  dresses  are  now 
made  in  many  becoming  and  convenient 
styles,  from  simple  figured  challies  at 
$4.75  up.  A  very  handsome  style  was 
crepe  de  chine,  with  pleated  tunic  and 
draped  yoke  at  $19.85. 

New  straw  hats  are  appearing  for 
Southern  wear.  There  are  some  attrac- 
tirne  short-brimmed  sailors,  and  also 
quaint  little  poke  effects,  turned  up  in 
the  back.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  perch  the  hat  much  higher  on  the 
head,  and  many  of  the  new  models  are 
quite  small. 

Very  mannish  traveling  wraps  are 
made  like  a  man’s  greatcoat,  a  character¬ 
istic  model  being  a  full-length  or  three- 
quarter  loose  coat  with  one  or  more 
capes,  the  material  being  heavy  shep¬ 
herd’s  check  or  clan  tartan.  Similar  coats 
are  made  in  homespun  and  tweed.  Such 
a  coat,  worn  over  a  one-piece  dress  is 
more  practical  than  a  jacket  suit  for 
general  wear,  where  a  woman  has  to 
drive  some  distance  whenever  she  goes 
out. 

Camisole  sets  are  little  ribbon  or  lace 
rosettes,  joined  by  about  six  inches  of 
narrow  ribbon  to  trim  the  corset  cover. 
A  set  noticed  for  a  wearer  in  mourning, 
consisted  of  two  little  rosettes,  alternate 
rings  of  black  and  white  lace,  made  on  a 
tiny  foundation  that  held  a  little  safety 
pin.  The  rosettes  were  joined  by  four 
narrow  ribbons,  alternately  black  and 
white.  When  pinned  on  the  rosettes  may 
be  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  ribbons 
lie  straight,  or  they  may  be  brought  near¬ 
er,  festooning  the  connecting  ribbon.  An¬ 
other  set  of  these  ornaments  is  white  lace 
rosettes,  each  with  two  or  three  artificial 
forget-me-nots  in  the  center,  connected  by 
blue  and  white  ribbon. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  num¬ 
ber  of  pattern  and  size  desired.  Price 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


8499  Loose  Blouse 
(or  Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

’6  and  18  years. 


8511  Child’s  Dress,  6 
mos.  or  1  year  2  and  4 
years. 


JJ9S  Dressing  Jacket, 
34  to  44  bust. 


8506  Girl’s  Costume, 
10  to  14  years. 


3497  l  ow  Belted  Blouse 
34  to  44  bust. 


8509  Dress  with  Russian 
Tunic  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women, 

13  and  18  years. 


8515  Two-Piece  Yoke 
Skirt, 

24  to  32  waist. 


Teaching  a  Little  Girl  at  Home. 

BECAUSE  of  the  distance  from  school, 
the  risk  of  exposure,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tain  health  of  my  little  girl,  my  physi¬ 
cian  advised  me  strongly  to  keep  her 
from  school  until  she  was  eight  years  of 
age.  I  have  followed  his  advice,  but, 
through  the  eagerness  of  the  child,  I  have 
been  forced  into  a  system  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  which  I  shall  outline  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

I  think  the  fundamental  principle  has 
been  the  plan  of  answering  as  intelli¬ 
gently  as  possible  all  of  the  child’s  rea¬ 
sonable  questions,  on  any  subject.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  information  and  the 
impressions  thus  gained  are  the  child’s 
permanent  possession ;  for  the  inquiring 
mind  is  at  that  moment  in  a  receptive 
mood.  This  plan  is  not  so  exasperating 
as  one  might  think ;  for  the  child  who 
receives  an  intelligent  answer  has  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about,  and  is  not  so  apt  to 
weary  one  with  incessant,  \iseless  ques¬ 
tionings  as  is  the  child  who  seldom  re¬ 
ceives  considerate  or  satisfactory  replies. 
This  plan  has  ’  aught  my  little  girl  to 
tell  the  time,  to  count,  to  tell  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  months  of  the  year;  the 
letters  on  her  blocks,  the  forming,  with 
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them,  of  the  names  of  people,  of  horses, 
of  places,  the  titles  of  books  and  of 
magazines ;  something  of  physiology,  of 
geography,  and  of  arithmetic;  of  nature; 
and  of  the  preparation  of  some  simple 
dishes.  Thus,  one  day  she  became  much 
interested  in  spelling  out  the  printed 
form  of  a  blank  check,  and  of  asking  its 
use  and  the  way  it  should  be  filled  in. 
Then  she  filled  it  in  for  a  million  dollars, 
payable  to  her  father,  and  calmly  signed 
her  name.  Another  time  she  came  run¬ 
ning  in,  excitedly,  describing  a  most 
beautiful  bird  with  a  scarlet  head,  and 
a  body  of  black,  striped  with  white.  We 
went  at  once  to  look  him  up  in  our  bird 
book,  and  I  feel  sure  that  she  will  always 
recognize  the  hairy  woodpecker. 

In  two  other  more  definite  ways  is 
this  little  home  school  carried  on.  The 
first  is  by  the  reading  or  telling  of  verse 
and  story.  I  read  only  the  best,  and  only 
those  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the 
child.  Thus,  a  nervous  child  will  not 
be  helped  by  hearing  exciting  or  sad 
stories.  When  we  go  on  an  occasional 
ramble  through  the  woods,  we  talk  in 
the  language  of  Hiawatha,  and  recall 
some  bit  of  nature  verse. 

Then  we  have  one  hour  each  day  in 
actual  desk  work,  during  this,  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Her  desk,  her  chair  and  mine 
are  in  a  convenient  place,  which,  at  pres¬ 
ent.  happens  to  be  in  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  That  corner  is  well-lighted 
and  ventilated.  I  insist  upon  a  regular 
hour  each  day,  that  she  shall  come  to 
me  with  face  and  hands  clean,  and  that 
she  shall  keep  her  desk  in  order.  I  use 
the  same  text-books  that  are  used  in  the 
schools.  In  that  hour  she  has  little  les¬ 
sons  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  lan¬ 
guage  and  number  work.  Often  two  or 
three  subjects  may  be  combined;  thus, 
a  neatly  written  letter  combines  spelling, 
language,  and  writing.  A  variety  of  de¬ 
vices  may  be  employed  to  retain  the 
child’s  interest.  A  spelling  list,  which 
is  kept  by  the  child  herself,  to  which 
she  adds,  duly  numbered,  each  new  word 
she  learns,  is  a  thing  of  joy  and  pride, 
and  a  lesson  in  itself. 

This  plan  of  home  teaching  seems  so 
simple,  and  requires  so  little  time,  that 
one  would  naturally  ask,  “Does  it  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  results  as  school  room 
work?”  I  have  been  assured  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  friends  that  my  plan  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  ;  the  physician  whose  advice  led  to 
the  experiment,  who  is  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation,  has  offered  to  send  me  as  many 
pupils  as  I  wish ;  friends  among  college 
trained  women  have  asked  me  to  teach 
their  children.  But  I  have  not  been  sat¬ 
isfied  with  this  approbation.  I  entered 
the  child  in  a  model  school  for  a  few 
weeks  and  went  there  two  days  to  ob¬ 
serve.  I  noted  that  in  actual  recitation 
and  work  she  was  engaged  40  minutes; 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
games,  and  seat-work  that  taught  the  use 
of  the  hands.  The  class  work  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  for  her.  I  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
country  life,  the  plan  of  home  teaching 
for  the  early  grades  is  desirable.  L.  s. 


Apple  Catsup  ;  Mush. 

ONE  quart  cooked  and  sifted  apples; 

two  medium-sized  onions,  chopped 
fine ;  one  cup  sugar ;  one  teaspoon  each 
pepper,  cloves  and  mustard ;  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon ;  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt;  one  quart  vinegar.  Stir  all  to¬ 
gether,  boil  one  hour.  Seal  very  tight 
while  hot.  This  is  excellent. 

MRS.  A.  K.  G. 


THIS  is  fine.  Peel  and  quarter  one 
dozen  tart  apples,  cook  until  soft, 
put  through  sieve.  To  one  quart  of  sift¬ 
ed  apples  add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  of  mustard,  two 
tablespoons  cinnamon,  two  large  onions 
chopped  fine ;  one  tablespoon  of  salt, 
one  pint  of  vinegar.  Cook  one  hour  and 
bottle.  The  following  is  my  recipe  for 
making  mush :  Put  on  the  amount  of 
water  and  let  come  to  a  boil.  Take  corn- 
meal  and  mix  with  cold  water  (add  one 
large  tablespoonful  flour),  stir  it  well. 
When  water  boils,  put  in  cornmeal,  let 
boil  about  15  minutes.  Grease  pan,  pour 
in  cooked  mush,  then  grease  mush  on 
top  and  it  will  never  form  a  hard  crust. 
If  you  make  mush  in  this  manner  once 
you  will  never  go  back  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  of  stirring  dry  meal  into  the 
water.  mrs.  w.  b.  v. 
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Do  It  Now. 

HE  electric  door  bell  wouldn’t  work, 
and  help  could  not  be  bad. 

“Why  don’t  you  look  into  it  and  wipe 
off  all  those  little  places?”  inquired  the 
Visitor.  “We  do  that  to  our  telephone. 
After  a  storm  it  often  bothers,  gets 
blurred  up  someway.” 

The  Young  Person  went  at  once  to 
wox-k  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bell  was 
ringing  as  clearly  as  ever,  and  inconven¬ 
ience  was  saved  as  well  as  money. 

A  board  in  the  floor  of  the  guest  room 
creaked,  and  often  seemed  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  help,  in  a  most  disconcerting  way. 
The  Visitor  came  home  with  some  para¬ 
ffin,  melted  it  and  carried  it  to  her  room. 
She  lifted  the  rug,  scraped  the  dirt  from 
between  the  old  boards,  poured  the  melt¬ 
ed  paraffin  in  the  crack  and  the  creak 
and  noise  was  cured  for  years  to  come. 

“Oh  Visitor !”  cried  the  Young  Person, 
“the  castors  on  this  bed  just  drag.  What 
shall  I  do  for  them?” 

The  Visitor  laughed.  “I  had  some  cas¬ 
tors  like  that  and  scratched  up  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  floor  with  them,  and  then  de¬ 
cided  to  look  into  the  matter  wTith  a 
little  oil.  Before  I  applied  the  oil,  how¬ 
ever,  I  discovered  that  the  castors  were 
knotted  up  with  threads,  hairs,  and  sun¬ 
dry  accumulations.  After  extracting  these 
and  it  took  time,  I  used  a  little  oil  and 
the  castors  have  worked  all  right  since. 
It  saved  the  price  of  new  castors  and 
also  taught  a  lesson  of  cleanliness.” 

“Now,”  said  the  Young  Person,  get¬ 
ting  a  note  book  and  settling  herself  com¬ 
fortably,  “I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  fixing  things !” 

The  Visitor  laughed,  “Well,  I  have 
lived  a  thousand  miles  from  a  lemon,  you 
know,  and  I  have  either  had  to  fix  things 
or  let  them  go  un-fixed.  I  did  that  at 
first,  then  I  began  to  use  my  mind  a 
little.  A  door  had  creaked  for  months 
and,  just  as  sure  as  the  baby  fell  into 
a  sleep,  that  door  would  just  naturally 
creak.  Just  to  save  the  child,  who  was 
frail  and  slept  only  fitfully,  I  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  apply  a  little  oil  to  the  hinges 
after  cleaning  them  out.  This  did  the 
work,  and  I  have  never  suffered  since 
with  a  creaking  door.” 

The  Young  Person  listened  attentively, 
and  made  a  note,  “Oil  a  door  hinge  to 
keep  a  baby  asleep.” 

“The  water  faucet  leaked  and  in  spite 
of  everything  the  pail  beneath  it  would 
run  over  upon  occasions  from  this  con¬ 
stant  dripping.  I  reasoned  that  there 
must  be  a  cause,  something  must  be  loose 
somewhere,  so  I  unscrewed  the  faucet, 
cut  a  washer  out  of  a  piece  of  an  old  felt 
hat,  pushed  it  iu  place,  screwed  the  fau¬ 
cet  back,  and  lo,  -the  dripping  stopped 
and  comfort  reigned.” 

“Ours  did  the  same  thing,  and  it  cost 
us  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  get  it  fixed,” 
commented  the  Young  Person,  and  made 
a  characteristic  note,  “Old  felt  hat  for 
leaky  water  faucet.” 

“No  one  on  earth  would  know  what 
that  meant,”  protested  the  Visitor. 

“I  shall  know,”  the  Young  Person  said 
succinctly.  “Go  on.” 

“The  door  in  our  company  room  sagged 
so  it  would  not  shut,  and  a  young  man 
came.  After  a  little  he  asked:  ‘Would 
you  like  to  have  me  fix  that  door?’  ‘In¬ 
deed  yes !’  I  replied,  ‘but  I  suppose  the 
hinges  will  have  to  be  changed,  and  spoil 
the  looks  of  the  door.’  ‘Not  at  all,  I’ll 
take  the  door  off  and  whittle  a  little  bit 
off  the  bottom  edge,  it  just  rubs  a  little.’ 
So  a  few  shavings  fixed  that,  and  I  know 
I  could  have  done  it  myself.” 

“A  young  man  and  a  jackknife  for 
sagging  door,”  the  pencil  wrote  in  the 
memorandum.  “Anything  more  about 
doors?”  inquired  the  Young  Person. 

“Yes,  they  get  spells  when  they  will 
not  latch,  and  if  the  door  has  not  sagged 
it  is  because  something  is  broken  or  else 
a  little  oil  is  needed.  Sometimes  a  little 
oil  applied  about  the  very  latch  itself 
will  do  the  fixing,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  fastening  will  have  to  be  un¬ 
screwed  and  looked  over ;  if  a  small 
spring  is  broken  get  a  new  one,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  little  oil  fixes  it.” 

“Lubricate  the  latches,”  ran  the  note, 
“Next,”  came  the  young  voice. 

“Chair  rungs  have  a  fashion  of  getting 
loose,  and  I  found  that  an  application  of 
white  lead  (common  stuff  used  for  paint, 
but  thick)  put  on  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good,  the  rung  pressed  into  place, 
the  surplus  lead  wiped  off  and  the  chair 
put  away  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  fixed 


that.  Then  old-fashioned  cane  seat 
chairs  get  ‘baggy,’  boiling  water  poured 
through  the  canes  generously,  two  of 
three  pailsful  to  a  chair,  will  shrink  the 
canes  in  place  again,  and  after  drying 
in  the  sun  the  chairs  look  as  good  as 
new.” 

“Any  experience  with  ink  on  hardwood 
floors?”  the  Young  Person  inquired.  “I 
just  about  spoiled  a  floor  with  ink,  and 
the  carpenter  says  he'll  have  to  cut  a 
chunk  out  and  put  a  new  piece  in.  It’ll 
cost  the  price  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes !” 

“I  never  did  take  ink  out  of  hardwood 
floors,  but  I  took  chemical  spots  off  an 
oak  table,  where  an  amateur  photograph¬ 
er  spilled  stuff.  It  just  about  ruined  the 
table,  but  he  took  a  piece  of  sandpaper, 
scrubbed  the  place  over,  rubbed  and 
rubbed  in  oil  and  finally  oiled  the  table 
all  over  and  rubbed  it.  It  looked  better 
than  before.  I  think  the  same  thing 
would  do  on  the  hardwood  floor  with  ink. 
Being  hardwood,  and  pi’obably  oiled,  the 
ink  wouldn’t  sink  in  as  it  might  in  soft 
wood.  Use  some  of  the  finish  to  match 
the  rest  of  the  floor.” 

“Eureka !  that’s  worth  a  lot  to  know !” 

“Talking  about  floors  reminds  me  of 
an  inlaid  linoleum.  They’re  hard  to 
clean.” 

“I’ve  had  experience,”  the  Young  Per¬ 
son  agreed. 

“I  found  out  that  a  cup  of  kerosene 
in  the  mop  water,  for  a  large  floor  did 
the  work  well  and  easily.  I  use  a  mop 
wringer  pail  though,  it  might  not  be 
pleasant  for  the  hands.  Then,  too,  I 
found  that  I  could  go  over  half  the  floor 
with  a  varnish  or  floor  finish  in  half  an 
hour,  so  now  I  do  half  the  floor  one  day 
and  half  the  next.  I  give  it  two  coats 
twice  a  year,  and  that  keeps  it  smooth 
and  fine,  and  inlaid  linoleums  do  wear 
out;  they  break  out  where  inlaid,  so  are 
really  not  very  much  more  valuable  than 
a  common  linoleum  well  taken  care  off.” 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  wanted  to 
use  linoleum  over  a  very  old,  bad  floor? 
It  would  crack  out  over  the  rough 
places.” 

“I  used  a  heavy  building  paper  under 
mine,  and  if  the  floor  were  vei’y  had  I 
should  pad  under  the  building  paper  with 
straw ;  that  is  much  softer  than  excelsior 
and  it  lasts  well.  We  let  a  linoleum  lie 
on  the  floor  a  week  before  fastening, 
then  it  is  exactly  cut  to  fit,  and  quarter- 
round  moldings  are  used  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Being  nailed  down,  this  keeps  all 
dirt  from  getting  under  the  linoleum. 
Places  where  moldings  can’t  be  used  are 
bound  with  brass  binding.  I  use  coarse 
rugs  and  these  may  be  darned  with  raffia 
if  they  begin  to  break,  though  they’re  in¬ 
expensive  enough.  I  have  to  have  a  slop- 
pail,  and  the  linoleum  seems  always  wet 
by  it,  and  likely  to  wear  or  rot  out.  A 
fibre  rug  under  this  solves  that  problem. 
It  can  easily  be  washed  and  dried,  and 
saves  much  more  than  it  costs. 

“Yes,  go  on.” 

“I’ve  mended  a  leaky  gas  jet  with 
chewing  gun  temporarily,  but  to  unscrew 
it  and  swab  the  threads  where  it  screws 
together  with  white  lead,  pi  tting  it  back, 
will  do  a  permanent  job  and  save  a 
plumber’s  bill.  I’ve  mended  a  hot-water 
bottle  with  the  liquid  men  use  for  cracks 
on  their  fingers,  and  when  it  leaked 
about  the  cork  a  rubber  washer  was 
added  and  the  leak  stopped.  A  small 
leak  in  a  wash  boiler  may  he  stopped 
temporarily  with  cornmeal,  put  a  little 
into  the  water,  and  the  leak  itself  will 
furnish  suction  enough  to  draw  it  to 
place.  Of  course  this  will  only  enable 
one  to  finish  the  wash  begun,  but  it  is 
worth  knowing. 

“A  break  in  the  plaster,  or  a  loose  tile, 
or  loose  top  around  a  lamp  may  all  be 
mended  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Simply 
wet  with  cold  water  and  plaster  where  it 
is  needed.  All  extra  may  be  wiped  off, 
and  it  hardens  quickly.” 

ROSE  SEELYE-MILLEB. 


Little  Test  Cakes. 

N  the  old  days  of  the  bountiful  Thanks¬ 
giving,  the  day  of  all  days  in  New 
England,  when  each  housewife  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  pound  cake,  a  sacred  duty,  con¬ 
scientiously  performed  yearly,  the  little 
girls  were  excited  with  the  importance 
of  their  part  in  work.  Each  great  cake 
had  a  number  of  little  pattypan  cakes 
made  from  the  delicious  mass  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  spice  before  the  large  loaf  was 
consigned  to  the  oven.  These  little  cakes 
were  carried  by  the  little  maids  of  the 


household  to  the  neighbors,  to  be  sam¬ 
pled,  tested  and  commented  on,  before 
baking  the  crowning  effort  of  the  day. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  a  bit  of  these 
small  cakes  fell  to  the  little  trusty  ones 
who  delivered  them.  Perhaps,  like  some 
of  our  busy  modern  workers,  the  job  of 
service  satisfied.  b. 


A  Little  Girl’s  Cooking. 

Part  I. 

GRANDMA  was  sick.  Olga  took  some 
sort  of  care  of  her  and  cooked 
things.  Grandpa  and  the  hired  men 
managed  to  eat.  Little  Sallie  went  to 
school,  put  up  her  own  luncheons,  and 
did  all  she  knew  how  for  Grandma’s 
comfort. 

“I  wish  I  was  big  enough  to  cook,” 
she  sighed,  sitting  on  Grandpa’s  knee. 
“You  see  Grandma  doesn’t  eat  what  Olga 
carries  her.  When  I  take  away  her 
breakfast  tray  she  has  scarcely  tasted 
anything.” 

“I  don’t  wonder,”  Grandpa  admitted, 
and  he  sighed  too. 

“Yes,  the  cereal  is  so  lumpy  and  the 
egg  is  fried  bottom  up,  or  maybe  hard 
as  a  rock  if  it  is  boiled,  and  the  toast 
either  bux-ned  or  half  raw.  When  Grand¬ 
ma  gets  well  I’ll  learn  to  cook,  if  I  am 
little.” 

“Maybe  you  could  leaim  now.  Gi’and- 
ma  has  a  pretty  clear  head  and  could  tell 
you.”  Later  that  evening  Gx-andpa 
laughed  to  see  Sallie  standing  by  Grand¬ 
ma’s  bed  taking  a  lesson.  She  had  a 
pan  with  some  dry  wheatina  in  it  and 
was  practicing  by  lifting  some  in  an 
oatmeal  dish  and  scattex-ing  it  off  by  a 
right  and  left  motion  of  her  hand.  She 
also  had  a  tablespoon.  “See  Grandpa,” 
she  cried.  “I  put  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  cereal  for  each  serving,  that’s  four 
for  Grandma  and  me,  and  so  much  salt,” 
and  she  took  up  a  salt  spopnful  on  the 
tip  of  her  spoon  to  illustrate.  “Then  I 
have  a  cup  and  a  half  of  boiling  water 
bubbling  in  a  saucepan.  (I  can  add 
more  water  later  if  it  seems  too  stiff). 
Then  I  stir  with  my  right  hand  and  do 
this  with  my  left.”  And  again  she  scat¬ 
tered  the  wheatina.  “See  it  goes  over  in 
sheets  just  as  the  water  does  when  the 
wind  blows  it  over  the  mill  dam  when 
the  pond  is  only  level  full.  I  keep  doing 
that  till  it  is  all  in,  and  then  I  stir  a 
while,  for  five  minutes  maybe,  and  then 
cover  the  saucepan  and  leave  it  on  the 
back  part  of  -the  range  to  cook  vei’y  slow¬ 
ly.  If  it  is  to  stand  long  I  shall  set  the 
saucepan  into  a  bigger  one  a  third  full 
of  boiling  water,  for  Olga  has  let  the 
double  boiler  boil  dry  and  spoil.  And 
then  I  make  the  toast  and  boil  the  eggs.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  get  the  eggs  just 
right?”  “I  make  the  toast  next,” 
laughed  Sallie.  “I  don’t  have  it  cut  too 
thick  or  too  thin,  and  I  lay  it  in  the 
oven  a  few  minutes  first  to  warm  and,  if 
there’s  a  clear  coal  fire,  I  use  the  long 
toasting  fork  and  do  each  slice  just  right. 
But  if  it  is  a  wood  fire  I  lay  half  the 
wire  broiler  on  the  hot  stove  lids  and  put 
on  all  the  slices  and  keep  turning  them 
about,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  let  one  burn. 
If  I  do  I  can  scrape  it  with  a  knife,  but 
it  is  not  so  good.  The  eggs  will  be  the 
worst  ’cause  you  can’t  see.  But  I  shall 
take  the  cereal  dish  out  of  the  big  sauce¬ 
pan  and  take  off  the  stove  lid  so  the 
water  in  it  can  be  made  to  boil  very  hard. 
I  shall  put  them  in  with  a  spoon  to  be 
sure  not  to  crack  the  shells.  And  Grand¬ 
ma  likes  hers  four  minutes  by  the  clock. 
That’s  why  you  must  have  the  water  boil 
so  hard  that  they  may  not  cool  it  but  be¬ 
gin  boiling  at  once.  There’s  another  way. 
It  is  to  put  them  in  -boiling  water  on  the 
back  part  of  the  range  for  seven  minutes 
where  the  water  will  keep  steaming  hot, 
but  not  bubbling.  If  I  want  one  for  my 
luncheon  box  I  shall  boil  it  15  minutes.” 

LINA  MENKE. 


Quick  Biscuits. — One  quart  of  flour, 
two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  two 
cups  of  sweet — if  you  can  get  it — new 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream  tartar,  one  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Rub  the  soda  and  cream 
tartar  into  the  flour  and  sift  all  together 
before  they  are  wet,  then  put  in  the  salt, 
next  the  lard,  rubbed  into  the  prepax-ed 
flour  quickly  and  lightly ;  lastly,  pour  in 
the  milk.  Work  the  dough  rapidly, 
kneading  with  as  few  strokes  as  possible. 
Roll  out  lightly,  cut  into  cakes  at  least 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
euitorial  page. 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  better  stove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre- 
|>\  paid — stove  conies  all  pol- 

i shed,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 
you  aren’t  satisfied  we  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bij?  Free 

^  Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  givon  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
401  E.  5 til  Street.  Canton.  O, 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
—365  DAYS  HAPPY 

Comes  to  the  homes  where  Electric  Light 
Burns  Bright. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

Gives  you  safe,  convenient,  cheerful  Electric 
Light — the  same  genuine  Edison  Electric  Light 
that  the  cities  enjoy — at  little  cost  and  trouble. 

Write  for  Catalog  M. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Lessons  Come 
Easier 

IF  the  child  has 
a  big,  generous 
light  to  study  by. 
The 


lamp  saves  eye 
strain.  It  is  kero¬ 
sene  light  at  its  best 
— clear,  mellow, 
and  unflickering. 

The  RAYO  does 
not  smoke  or  smelL 
It  is  easy  to  light, 
easy  to  clean,  and 
easy  to  rewick. 
The  RAYO  costs 
little,  but  you  can¬ 
not  get  a  better 
lamo  at  any  price. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  Canadian  Dairyman  on  Costs. 

4 4 T)  Y  ^associating  skim-milk  with  other 
JD  feeds  you  increase  value  of  both.” 
W.  E.  Phoenix  of  Ontario  makes  this 
statement  in  connection  with  views  on 
dairy  costs  in  Canada.  “We  figure,  ” 
Mr.  Phoenix  remarked,  “we  can  make  a 
6,000-pound  cow  pay  with  milk  at  $1.36, 
five  months,  and  $1.55  seven  months  and 
we  have  close  to  $40  to  pay  interest  and 
overhead  expenses.  She  will  pay  about 
$8  profit  on  3.5  per  cent,  milk,  28  cents 
a  pound  butterfat,  fat  considered.  I  am 
not  advising  any  man  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  6,000-pound  animal,  but  there  are 
many  cows  yielding  less.  The  owner 
should  aim  to  get  his  animals  in  the 
three-ton  class,  and  better.  Alfalfa  is 
my  salvation;  I  am  not  worrying  about 
pasture.  My  Alfalfa  I  sell  to  myself  via 
the  cows  at  $12  a  ton,  that  is  a  good 
price.  X  feed  the  cow  $15  worth  of  sil¬ 
age  at  $4  a  ton,  I  feed  her  $30  worth 
of  chop  at  $25  a  ton.  This  makes  $50. 
There  will  never  be  a  time  when  skim- 
milk  is  worth  a  cent  less  than  25  cents 
a  hundred  to  me.  It  was  worth  50  cents 
a  hundred  on  a  bunch  of  pigs  which  I 
sold  for  $9.85,  not  many  months  ago. 
Just  use  the  value  of  the  skim-milk  in 
getting  some  purebreds,  and  you  will  have 
a  purebred  bunch  pretty  soon.  My  con¬ 
tention  is  the  fertility  and  the  calf  re¬ 
imburse  the  owner  for  labor,  and  if  we 
have  a  little  life  in  our  system  the  in¬ 
crease  in  value  of  our  land  will  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  investment.”  w* 


Live  Stock  on  Six  Acres, 

I  EXPECT  to  increase  my  poultry  to 
500  laying  birds  next  year.  Therefore 
I  can  use  about  all  the  corn  I  can 
raise  on  six  acres.  I  also  think  of  put¬ 
ting  on  a  small  herd  of  six  cows  and 
making  butter  or  selling  the  cream,  hav¬ 
ing  the  skim-milk  for  chickens.  W  ould  it 
be  more  economical  for  me  to  put  my 
corn  in  a  silo  (I  have  none  built)  and 
buy  my  corn  or  husk  my  own  corn  and 
buy  more  mill  feeds  to  balance  my  cows’ 
ration?  Both  dent  and  Hint  corn  seem 
to  do  very  well  here,  and  the  farmers  as 
a  rule  consider  one  as  good  as  the  other 
for  grain.  I  tried  both,  and  find  that  the 
cows  eat  all  the  flint  stover  (when  cut), 
but  the  heavy  stalks  of  dent  are  so  woody 
that  they  leave  them.  2.  I  have  a  pen 
of  225  S.  C.  White  leghorn  pullets.  I 
did  not  house  them  until  November,  as 
they  were  late  hatched,  and  I  wanted 
them  to  get  all  the  growth  they  would. 
They  were  caught  in  an  early  snow¬ 
storm.  We  then  housed  them.  Quite  a 
few  seemed  to  be  less  active  than  the 
rest,  so  I  watched  closely  for  colds.  Two 
weeks  later  colds  seemed  to  develop  and 
I  separated  14  which  had  one  eye  closed 
with  it.  At  first  I  gave  them  all  kero¬ 
sene,  rubbing  a  little  on  the  eye.  Then 
I  used  olive  oil  on  the  eye — giving  a  lit¬ 
tle  kerosene  in  the  mouth  and  on  nos¬ 
trils.  The  eyes  did  not  swell  but  had 
some  matter  in  them.  The  birds  are  all 
alive  and  active  now,  but  their  eyes  are 
still  shut  in  some  cases,  while  others 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  wart 
near  the  affected  eye  while  the  eye  seems 
to  be  all  right  again.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  this  is  and  would  it  be  all  right  to 
put  the  cured  birds  back  in  the  flock  i 

E.  f.  r. 

1.  An  attempt  to  keep  six  cows  and 
500  fowls  on  six  acres  is  a  more  am¬ 
bitious  one  than  most  farmers  would  care 
to  undertake.  The  amount  of  feed  that 
you  would  be  able  to  raise  would  be  so 
spiall  a  part  of  what  you  would  need  that 
it  would  be  of  little  aid  in  solving  the 
feed  problem.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
start  with  one  or  two  cows,  without  a 
silo,  and  ascertain  from  a  year’s  exper¬ 
ience  about  what  you  are  able  to  do  in 
the  way  of  feeding  them.  If  you  then 
feel  like  keeping  six,  you  will  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  is  before  you. 
I  know  of  no  better  crop  than  corn  for 
your  use ;  the  whole  plant  is  available ; 
the  grain  feeds  about  all  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  man,  and  the  stover  makes  excellent 
roughage  for  the  cattle.  Where  it  is 
adapted  to  soil  and  climate,  corn  is  easi¬ 
ly  king  of  crops. 

2.  Your  pullets  have  evidently  taken 
colds  from  exposure  and  it  will  be  a  good 
idea  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash  crystals  to  each  quart  of 
their  drinking  water,  in  earthen  or 
wooden  vessels  and  keep  them  where  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  drafts  or  damp¬ 
ness;  though  they  should  have  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  air.  The  swellings  be¬ 
low  the  eyes  of  some  are  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  matter  and  if  this  hard¬ 
ens  or  appears  to  have  become  perman¬ 
ent,  the  tumor  may  be  opened  with  a 


sharp  blade  and  the  contents  expressed. 
The  wound  should  then  be  dressed  with 
a  drying,  antiseptic,  powder,  like  aristol, 
and  the  fowls  turned  loose.  Kerosene 
should  not  be  put  into  the  fowl’s  eyes 
but  a  drop  or  two  may  be  injected  into 
each  nostril  and  the  cleft  of  the  mouth. 
After  being  cured,  affected  birds  may  be 
returned  to  the  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Why  Do  Cows  Shrink  ? 

IN  the  article  by  A.  E.  P.,  entitled 
“The  Milk  Situation  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  Dec.  19  issue,  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  general  complaint  of  cows  not 
doing  well  and  giving  a  poor  yield  of 
milk.  My  experience  in  this  respect  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers, 
and  perhaps  some  one  may  be  able  to 
offer  something  in  the  way  of  explana¬ 
tion. 

I  had  four  cows,  grade  Ilolsteins, 
which  freshened  during  the  last  half  of 
October.  When  they  had  come  to  a  full 
flow  of  milk  three  were  giving  from  25 
to  28  pounds  daily,  and  the  fourth  about 
32  or  33  pounds.  At  the  time  of  fresh¬ 
ening  I  was  feeding  two  quarts  of  bran 
per  cow  daily.  After  freshening  I  grad¬ 
ually  increased  this  to  four  quarts  for 
two  weeks,  when  I  began  feeding  a  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  one  part  middlings  and 
two  parts  union  grain  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  three  of  milk.  Late  in  Novem¬ 
ber  I  changed  this  ration  for  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  part  of  cottonseed  to  three  of 
bran  and  middlings  in  equal  parts.  Soon 
after  making  this  change  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  yield  of  milk.  After 
using  up  the  supply  of  cottonseed 
which  I  had,  I  returned  to  the  previous 
ration  of  union  grain  and  bran.  In  a 
few  days  the  flow  of  milk  increased  to 
nearly  the  former  amount,  but  in  about 
a  week  commenced  to  drop,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  do  so  until  at  present  the  firsv 
three  cows  mentioned  are  only  giving 
from  20  to  22  pounds  of  milk,  and  the 
fourth  from  26  to  28  pounds. 

There  has  been  no  other  change  in  the 
feeding  than  that  which  -has  been  stated. 
For  roughage  I  have  hay,  oats  on  the 
straw  and  cornstalks.  The  cows  are  in 
.good  order  and  eat  well.  The  oats  and 
cornstalks  are  in  excellent  condition.  I 
have  previously  had  excellent  success 
with  the  union  grain,  but  have  not  had 
much  experience  with  cottonseed.  Two  of 
the  cows  I  had  last  year,  and  in  their 
first  flow  of  milk  this  year  they  consid¬ 
erably  exceeded  the  amount  they  gave  the 
previous  year.  The  other  two  cows  I 
purchased  this  year  while  dry.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  which  I  can  attri¬ 
bute  this  shrinkage.  It  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  mild,  pleasant  weather. 

Connecticut.  a.  b.  Roberts. 


Soy  Beans  and  Corn  Silage. 

REFERRING  to  “Soy  Beans  and  Corn 
Silage,”  on  page  1390,  on  three  farms 
I  grew  Soy  beans  separately  and 
siloed  them  with  corn,  sometimes  in  as 
great  proportion  as  one  part  Soy  beans  to 
two  of  corn.  In  every  case  it  made  ex¬ 
cellent  silage,  very  palatable  and  of  high 
feeding  value.  Because  the  tonnage  of 
Soy  beans  is  so  much  less  than  corn  I 
abandoned  the  practice  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  will  resume  next  year  as  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  superior  quality  of  the 
silage  pays.  H.  w.  H. 

New  York. 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  many  cows  were 
sent  from  Union  County  annually  and 
shipped  to  dairymen  nearer  the  large 
cities.  Since  we  have  creameries,  skim¬ 
ming  stations,  and  a  eondensery  in  the 
county  all  has  changed,  and  now  more 
cows  are  brought  to  our  county  and  sold 
than  are  shipped  out.  Farmers  are  well 
supplied  with  roughage  for  the  Winter, 
and  so  will  keep  about  all  the  cows  here 
for  the  present.  Milk  sells  at  $1.60  at 
the  farm.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  farm 
dairy  butter  made  in  sections  of  our 
county.  Grade  Ilolsteins  and  Short¬ 
horns'  are  used  principally  for  milk 
dairy;  grade  Jerseys  and  Short-horns  for 
butter  dairy.  J-  A.  B. 

White  Deer,  Pa. 


We  Cured  A  Kicking  Cow. — When 
I  was  nine  years  old,  and  my  brother 
three  years  younger,  father  had  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  that  was  fresh,  you  might 
say,  and  it  kicked.  It  kicked  when  you 
went  near  it,  kicked  when  anything 
dropped  down  beside  it,  kicked  when 
father  milked  it.  Brother  and  I  tied 
string  to  two  small  stones  and  dropped 
them  down  from  overhead  so  as  to  strike 
both  hind  legs,  we  did  it  just  from  mis¬ 
chief,  we  wanted  to  see  the  cow  kick. 
After  looking  at  the  cow  as  long  as  we 
wanted  to  see  it  kick,  we  went  away  and 
left  it;  that  was  in  the  forenoon.  When 
I  went  to  feed  the  cow  at  noon.  I  saw 
the  strings  hanging  there  and  took  them 
down.  When  I  went  near  the  cow,  it 
didn’t  kick.  When  father  went  to  milk 
the  cow  at  night,  it  didn’t,  and  it  never 
kicked  again.  Father  wondered  what 
cured  the  cow.  I  didn’t  dare  tell  him 
then,  and  he  did  not  hear  until  I  was 
about  30  years  old.  C.  P.  K. 

Massachusetts. 


Dear  Sweet  Thing  :  “Aren’t  you  feel¬ 
ing  well?”  Steady:  “No,  I  ate  German 
noodle  soup  and  French  fried  potatoes 
for  supper  and  they  won’t  arbitrate.” — 
Lehigh  Burr. 


January  1(3, 


If  Helped 

Us  Make 

$30,000 


So  writes 
a  farmer  and 
f  his  wife  who  have 
takenThe  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette  for 
twelve  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  who 
have  made  money 
attribute  a  large 
part  of  their  success 
to  The  Breeder’s  Gazette.  It  is 
Jw  the  big,  well-printed  and  illustrated 
m  farm  weekly  that  tells  how  other  suc- 
m  cessful  farmers  are  making  money.  No 
■  matter  what  other  papers  you  are  receiv- 
[  ing,  you  should  have  The  Breeder’s 
M  Gazette.  Ask  for  a  free  copy. 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE 

Room  1122,542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicagn 


i—  Save  lA  On  Feed — 

Practical  farmers  and  stock  raisers  know  the 
value  of  the  corn  ground  with  the  cob.  Fatten 
your  stock  quicker  and  at  less  cost  by  using  the 

lleiv  o/faUand 

Feed  Mill 

It  grinds  cob  corn,  shelled  grain  and  table  meal 
perfectly.  Simple  in  construction  — easily 
operated.  All  troublesome  parts  elimi¬ 
nated.  An  examination  will  prove  to 
you  its  many  superior  quali¬ 
ties.  Real  money-makers 
for  the  farmer.  Write  for 
low  prices  and  free  trial 
offer  today. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  bide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
orany  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  Into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes, rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


You  get  it  without  argument 
under  our  sweeping  guaran¬ 
tee  if  rustin  u  out  occurs  in  an 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  No  painting— no  repairs. 
Lifetime  service— low  cost.  Lightning-proof — 

fire-proof.  Write  today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

YFe  also  make  American  Ingot  Iron  Corn 
)  Cribs,  Stock  Tanks,  Troughs,  Wire  Fences. 
Crib  is.  Tank  Catalog  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


h 
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;est  protection  obtainable  from  fire, 
ghtning,  rain  and  storms.  Sold  by 
(eight  by  leading  dealers.  Made 
rom  Apollo  Bust  Bloom  Galva- 
ized  Sheets— highest  quality  galva- 
ized  sheets  manufactured.  These 
heets  are  also  unexcelled  for  Silos, 
'anks,  Cisterns,  Culverts, etc.  Every 
wnerof  farm  buildings  should  have 
copy  of  our  free  booklet  “Better 
luildings.”  Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 
MERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE 
0MPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH! 

'•in 

Pittsburgh! 


then  pav. 
TILE  SSIEO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduces  freight  cost;  fire  and  frost -proof;  weight 
anchors  itself;  ample  hoopage  galvanized;  priced  at 
your  town:  5  year  guaranty;  free  sample. 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co-,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Large  Discount 
for  Early  Buyers 

Save  money  and  get  the  best.  Don’t 
wait  till  harvest  time  but  investigate 
today  the  wonderful  proposition 
we  are  now  offering  on  the 

|Ng{&N^ 

Get  the  facts  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  Egad  what  50,000  farmers  have 
saved  by  meansof  the  Indiana  Silo  and  make  us 
prove  that  it  is  easier  to  buy  an  Indiana  Silo 
than  to  get  along  without  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  booklets 
and  early  buyers’  proposition. 

Address  nearest  office. 

THK  IXDIANA  SILO  CO.,  518CnionB1dr«Andnrson,Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Des  Moines,  la.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

-  ‘  . . *  -  -  "  ok  Ex.  .  " 


518  Exohange  Bldg.  51 8 Indian*  Bldg.  5 1  ft  Lira  Stock.  1 


.  Bldg. 


the  unfailing  Unadilla  Silo  provides  the  nourish¬ 
ing,  succulent  green  fodder  necessary  for  greatest 
production  when  dairy  products  bring  best  prices. 
Most  reliable,  durable  and  convenient  silo  made. 
Liberal  discount  on  orders  placed  now.  Write 
today  for  descriptive  catalogue,  free  wall  calendar, 
prices  and  terms.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


Save  Your  Entire 
Com  Crop  - 
NoWaste 


H  eavy, non-conduc¬ 
ting,  steel-bou  nd 
walls,  rigid  dow  el 
construction  .air-tight 
convenient  doors.safe 
ladder,  storm  -  proof 
anchor  equipment  — 
the  most  convenient, 
dura  ble,  profitable 
silo  on  the  market. 
Uncle  Sam  uses  H  ard- 
erSilos.  Catalog  free 
HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  1 1 
Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


linn  hi 


DIRIGO  SILOS-i 

are  quality  silos — highest  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors -  the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors—  best  construction 
and  workmanship — genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative-last  longer-  perfect  ensilage — 
easy  to  erect — no  agents  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

Semi  for  catalog  and  price  list  ot 
DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANTJFACTUEING  CO. 
Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


Buy  an  Economical, Guaranteed 

^INTERNATIONAL 
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SILO 
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ON 

_ _  EASY  TERMS 

Absolutely  air-tight,  keeping  en¬ 
silage  always  sweet.  Most  durable, 

easily  erected,  easiest  to  operate.  Has  con¬ 
tinuous  open-door  front,  strong  perma¬ 
nent  ladder,  adjustable,  automatic  take- 
up  hoops  and  other  distinctive  features. 
Shipped  with  working  plans  ready  to  put 
up.  Any  farm  hand  can  do  the  work 
quickly.  Fully  guaranteed.  Easiest 
possible  terms.  Write  today  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalog  and  our  easy 
terms  of  selling. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

1 13  Main  Street  Linesville,  Pa. 
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Buy  a  NAPPANEE  —  Get  a  Guarantee 

Get  a  good  Silo— A  NAPPANEE— and  make  40%  more  from  your  Corn 
Crop.  The  NAPPANEE  insures  green,  fattening,  milk-making  feed  all 
the  year  round.  Added  profits  pay  for  Silo  firat  year. 

N&PPikNFF  Big  Exclusive  Features  At  No  Extra  Cost 

■  —  “  ■  Only  the  NAPPANEE  has  the  air-proof,  rust-proof  splice, 

the  extra  heavy  hoops,  extra  strong  anchors,  extra  large  openings  and  other  big  advan¬ 
tages.  Seals  like  a  fruit  jar.  Bears  strongest 
Guarantee  of  any  Silo  because  best  and  strongest. 

Get  the  NAPPANEE  Silo  Book  —  It’s  FREE ! 

Send  postal  for  FREE  BOOK  explaining  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages  which  make  the  NAPPANEE  the  biggest  money-maker 
ever  offered  farmers.  Investigate  NOW. 

NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO.,  221  S.  Madison  SI.,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


Nappanee  Agents  Wanted 

Reliable  men  wanted  to  handle  aaleB 
in  unoccupied  territory.  Kush  in¬ 
quiry  to  insure  first  chance. 
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Beef  Making  for  New  England. 

ONE  way  to  increase  beef  production 
in  New  England,  as  advocated  by 
Prof.  Wing  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  looks  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  is  as  follows:  Use  a  com¬ 
bined  dairy  and  beef  breed,  sell  the  cows 
before  they  get  too  old,  always  having  a 
heifer  to  take  their  place.  Silage  is  an 
economical  feed  both  for  the  production 
of  beef  and  milk,  either  singly  or  com¬ 
bined.  Raise  more  hay  and  corn  and 
market  it  through  the  cows.  A  local 
market  to  dispose  of  the  beef  is  necessary 
to  make  this  idea  a  success  perhaps,  and 
this  should  be  created  if  possible.  It 
costs  about  $15  to  raise  a  heifer  calf  to 
six  months  old,  which  perhaps  is  more 
than  she  would  bring  when  several 
months  older,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
this  quick  profit  by,  of  selling  at  six 
months  or  less,  and  carry  her  along  to 
cow  age  if  we  expect  to  continue  in  the 
cattle  business.  We  cannot  sell  all  the 
veal  calves  and  expect  to  increase  our 
herds,  or  even  hold  them  at  the  normal 
capacity  of  our  individual  farm,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  This  rule  or  any  other 
would  not  fit  all  cases  or  localities,  but 
would  undoubtedly  fit  many  sections  in 
New  England,  and  help  build  up  many 
medium  or  poor  producing  farms  to  the 
high  producing  class,  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  a  good  profit  direct  and  sure  to 
the  owners. 

In  many  cases  perhaps  the  farms 
should  be  started  with  sheep  if  possible 
to  turn  down  and  rid  the  old  pastures  of 
brush,  etc.,  as  these  would  probably  do 
it  much  cheaper,  more  thoroughly  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  the  land  richer 
than  before.  All  of  there  points  are  val¬ 
uable,  and  should  be  studied  to  see  if 
they  fit  the  individual  case,  and  this  is 
what  must  be  done.  Everyone  must 
study  his  own  situation  and  adopt  the 
plan  which  best  fits  his  own  case.  Others 
can  perhaps  give  good  advice  but  he  alone 
must  decide  about  using  it. 

Take  the  case  of  raising  baby  beef,  as 
some  are  doing  by  letting  the  calf  take  all 
the  mother’s  milk  during  the  whole  per¬ 
iod  of  her  milk  giving  of  a  year  or  less  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  result  is  a  yearling 
large  enough  to  bring  from  $60  to  $80 
for  beef.  Some  think  this  a  wasteful 
practice,  and  not  a  paying  one;  others 
who  have  done  it  think  it  pays.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  advantage  of  cutting  out 
hand  milking,  and  being  obliged  to  be 
home  at  a  certain  hour  to  milk,  and  it 
las  its  disadvantages  also  no  doubt. 
Chief  of  these  is  probably  the  harm  it 
i  light  do  the  cows,  and  decrease  their 
yield  of  milk  by  this  practice.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  case  to  decide  for  yourself.  Would 
it  be  wise  in  your  case  to  try  it  or  make 
a  general  practice  of  this  system,  or  let 
it  alone?  Some  good  authorities  claim 
to  be  able  to  tell  what  a  heifer  will  turn 
out  as  a  mature  cow  during  her  first  milk¬ 
ing  period,  and  discard  her  at  the  second 
calving  if  she  did  not  give  the  proper 
amount  during  her  first  period  of  milk¬ 
ing.  As  a  rule  a  two-year-old  heifer 
should  give  about  70  per  cent,  of  her  cap¬ 
acity  when  fully  matured,  during  her  first 
milking;  a  three-year-old  about  80  per 
cent,  and  a  four-year-old  about  90  per 
cent. 

Some  think  if  a  heifer  does  poorly  and 
gives  a  small  quantity  during  the  first 
period  she  will  make  it  up  later.  This 
may  be  true  in  a  few  cases,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  take  the  word  of  those  capable 
to  speak  from  study  and  knowledge  that 
this  is  not  the  case  as  the  rule,  and  the 
first-year  test  is  the  safer  and  much  more 
profitable  one  to  follow.  The  number  of 
dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  per 
thousand  population  is  237,  while  New 
England  has  only  128  per  thousand.  It 
looks  by  this  as  if  we  were  following, 
when  we  should  be  leading.  Farmers  and 
dairymen,  think  this  over.  a.  e.  p. 


Rheumatism. 

IS  there  anything  that  can  be  done  for 
a  horse  35  years  old  that  has  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  his  shoulders?  When  he 
works  it  jars  his  shoulders  like  stony 
plowing ;  they  seem  to  pain  him  and  hurt 
him  to  draw.  Ilis  urine  is  sometimes 
dark  colored  and  a  trifle  thick,  e.  h.  c. 
New  York. 

The  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  rheumatism.  In  all  probability  the 
trouble  is  located  in  the  feet  and  the 
horse  may  have  been  foundered.  In 
some  cases  rheumatism  affecting  the  feet 
causes  such  lameness.  If  the  horse  sets  his 
feet  forward  when  starting  to  walk  clip  the 
hair  from  the  hoof-heads  of  both  fore 
feet  and  blister  them  several  times,  one 
at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  using  a  cantharidine  ointment  for 
the  work.  The  condition  of  the  urine 
is  due  to  indigestion  brought  on  by  over¬ 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  Reduce  the 
feed  and  never  let  the  horse  stand  for 
a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable.  Pie  may 
work  better  in  a  breast  collar,  a.  s.  a. 


Stocked  Leg. 


WIIAT  can  I  do  for  my 
three  weeks  ago  she 
in  the  stall.  Her  leg 
the  hock  down.  I  bathe 
water  three  times  a  day. 
used  liniment  which  has 
but  did  no  good.  The 
down  some;  if  she  stands 
the  leg  swells  up  again, 
lame. 

New  York. 


horse?  About 
hurt  herself 
swelled  from 
it  with  hot 
I  have  also 
blistered  her, 
swelling  goes 
over  Sunday 
She  is  not 
w.  B. 


Strong  liniments  were  not  indicated  in 
such  a  case,  and  have  done  more  ha-rm 
than  good.  Wash  the  leg  once  and  dry  it 
thoroughly;  then  apply  simple  vaseline 
freely  to  the  blistered  or  irritated  parts 
twice  daily  for  a  week.  After  that  ban¬ 
dage  the  leg  with  flannel  from  foot  to 
hock  joint  each  time  the  mare  comes  into 
the  stable.  Allow  her  a  box  stall  in  the 
stable  and  see  to  it  that  she  has  light 
work  or  abundant  exercise  every  day. 


Lameness. 

1IIAVE  a  mare  about  nine  or  10  years 
old  that  I  bought  last  Summer;  she 
has  a  lameness  in  her  front  legs,  and 
I  am  not  able  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter,  whether  it  is  in  her  feet  or  shoul¬ 
ders.  I  have  had  rubber  pads  on  her, 
but  she  goes  just  the  same.  She  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  heels,  and  what  she 
has  Seems  to  be  dead,  and  does  not  grow ; 
when  I  got  her  the  hair  was  almost  on 
the  ground.  Her  feet  seem  to  be  very 
warm  and  feverish.  Her  shoulders  are 
sunk  in  a  trifle,  end  had  been  blistered 
when  I  got  her.  I  have  bar  shoes  with 
leather  pads,  tar  and  oakum  on  her  now, 
but  have  not  had  them  on  long  enough 
to  see  any  results  yet.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  what  would  be 
good  to  try  on  her?  m.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

She  may  have  been  foundered  or  the 
disease  may  be  navicular  disease.  Both 
are  chronic  conditions  in  such  a  case,  and 
practically  incurable.  Some  benefit  may 
follow  removal  of  the  hair  and  blistering 
of  the  hoof-heads  several  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  weeks,  using  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  powdered  cantharides  and 
three  parts  of  lard  for  the  work.  Blister 
one  foot  at  a  time.  Tie  the  mare  up 
short  so  that  she  will  not  be  able  to 
bite  or  rub  the  blistered  parts.  Rub  the 
blister  in  for  15  minutes.  Wash  the  blis¬ 
ter  off  in  two  days  and  then  apply  lard 
daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Choke. 

A  MARE  in  my  charge  suddenly  goes 
down,  chokes,  and  seems  unable  to 
proceed.  She  makes  a  loud  wheezing 
noise  and  her  heart  beats  violently.  She 
has  been  treated  by  a  veterinarian  with¬ 
out  avail.  What  is  the  trouble?  What 
can  be  done  for  a  thin  horse?  Pie  has  a 
very  tender  skin.  e.  g. 

Virginia. 


Goats  With  Sheep. — Tell  the  farmers 
who  keep  sheep  to  put  a  few  sturd  •  goats 
with  the  sheep.  They  will  keep  off  or¬ 
dinary  cur  dogs  of  the  negro  variety  in 
our  Southland,  but  not  vicious  dogs  or 
bull  terriers.  I  am  an  old  sheep  man, 
and  have  had  10  wether  goats  in  a  flock 
of  100  sheep.  I  have  seen  a  dog  chase 
them,  coming  like  the  wind,  and  they 
would  rally  and  swing  behind  those  goats, 
and  see  the  dog  turn  tail  and  go.  Sheep 

keep  so  close  to  goats  for  protection  that 
it  is  bad  sometimes,  as  the  goats  keep  in 
the  brush  while  the  natural  feed  for  sheep 
is  grass.  — 

South  Carolina. 


H.  B.  G. 


It  seems  that  the  mare  chokes  down 
when  driven,  and  one  may  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  tumor  (polypus)  in  the 
back  part  of  the  nostrils,  or  there  may  be 
a  stricture  or  tumor  of  the  windpipe,  or 
the  collar  may  cause  the  choke.  Drive 
her  in  a  breast  collar  to  see  if  the  trou¬ 
ble  then  recurs.  If  she  has  a  thick, 
short  neck  and  enlarged  glands  under  the 
ears  she  may  choke  mechanically  when 
she  gets  her  head  down  to  pull.  That  is 
incurable,  on  account  of  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  neck,  but  may  sometimes  be 
prevented  by  use  of  a  breast  collar  and 
overhead  check.  Feed  whole  oats,  bran 
and  good  hay.  Do  not  feed  mashes  or 
fodder.  Work  her  every  day.  An  oper¬ 
ation  may  have  to  be  performed,  but  we 
cannot  prescribe  specific  treatment  with¬ 
out  making  an  examination.  A  quart 
of  blackstrap  molasses  diluted  with  hot 
water  and  fed  with  cut  hay,  cornmeal 
and  bran  night  and  morning  is  excellent 
feed  for  a  thin,  run-down  hidebound 
horse,  or  one  that  has  chronic  harness 
sores.  Feed  whole  oats  at  noon  and  long 
hay  at  night.  It  may  be  found  necessary 
to  starve  a  horse  to  take  the  molasses 
feed  at  first,  but  he  soon  will  eat  it  with 
r^ish.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Tiie  II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Shropshire  Ewes 

DOGS 


Rfll  I  IF  PIIP^T^16  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood, 

uULLIC  rUrO  hounds.  NELSON’S,  Grove  Ciiy,  Pa. 


C  O  L  L  I  (T—  Registered  Bitches,  $15. 

V  V  ■-  1  C  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.J. 


Ffirrp.fsN^V’Sle.  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
i  on  oia  Prlce  hst  HORACE  MYERS.  Spencer.  O. 

□ 


CATTLE 


FOR  PRODUCTIONS™^  SLTSs 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


3  Registered  Jersey  Cows  to  freshen  in  April.  Good  in 
every  way.  Selling  to  make  room.  Splendid  Cows  kind 
and  good  milkers.  The  Caskey  Farms,  Richmondville,  N  V. 


For  Sale- 150  Cows  and  Yearlingj-J*”®^; 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChittenaaQO.  N.  Y. 


Yearling  BUMS  Grand  Sons  of  Pontiac 

HOLSTEIN  j  ear  ing  BULLo  Komdyke  from  choice 
heavy  milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me 
what  you  want.  DONALD  F.  McLENNAN.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


READY  FOR  SERUICEtprices  575  00  ,0  sisooo 

t  o  ii  o  ,  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jeisey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


n  ses 


DERCHER0N  STALLIONS — Buy  from  farmers.  Our  hol>- 
by  is  quality.  S.  Sclioonmaker,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GRKEN,  -  Mlddlefield,  Ohio 


For  Sale 


—A  two  year  old  Registered 
Percheron  Stallion.  Weighs 
-o,  ,  c  ,  „  .  1600,  will  mature  to  a  ton. 

Black;  Sound:  No  faults.  Very  fashionable  bred. 
Nothing  better  in  the  State.  Low  price.  THE 
CASKEY  FARMS,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

Great  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion — u not1! 

(85669;,  (84211).  Five  years  old.  Seal  brown.  Weighs 
2200  lbs.  Imported  by  Dunhams  of  Illinois.  Stately 
tISm?11!6’  powerful  but  gentle  and  a  sure  getter 
$17o0.  Will  also  sell  2  heavy  grade  Percheron  mares; 
1  registered  mare  and  a  1900  lb.  gelding.  Come  and 
see  them.  Mohegan  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  STUD  C0LT-F0R  SALE 

18  months  old,  16  hands,  1300  pounds.  Right  in 
every  way  Won  first  at  Poughkeepsie  fair  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Pronounced  by  the  judges  as  an  absolute 
perfect  horse. 

Sire,  imported  Boloau  (67030)  76295. 

Dam,  sired  by  imported  Chartier  (12338)  10687. 
Ibis  colt  is  a  beauty  and  has  a  wonderful  disposi¬ 
tion.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Can  be  seen 
by  appointment  on  my  farm  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Address  replies  to 

h.  C.  HART,  300  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Percheron,  Belgian,  Suffolk  and 
Clydesdale  stallions  and  mares, 
all  ages.  Nearly  two  hundred 
ribbons  and  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  money  prizes  won  at  Inst 
two  New  York  State  Pairs  prove 
the  quality  of  our  stock.  Write 
for  free  photographs  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  while  our  special 
prices  are  on. 

ADIRONDACK  FARMS,  Glens  Falls, N.Y. 


(ONTARIO  LANNIN  LAD,  Holstein  bull,  born 
April  3, 1914.  Sire,  35.81  lb,  bull ;  dam,  a  superbly 
bred  20  ki  lb.  2-year  old.  Price,  $250  and,  to  head 
any  herd,  worth  ten  times  any  ordinary  bred  one. 
Send  for  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


2  Registered  Heifer  Calves*^®*1; 

akin,  light  colored,  $250.  50  high  grade  yearlings, 

$35  each,  registered  bulls,  $35  to  $100  each.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  %  Holstein,  $15  each,  express  paid  to 
your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  reasonable  prices,  no  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  this  Co,  Reagan  Iirog,  Tully,  N.  Y, 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

In  GradeCows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages, 
WE  TUBKRCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopl.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4$  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
f.n'in1!','8  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  iy early 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


JACKS, SADDLERS  jacks,'  snd.l'lc’  St:  union's! 

AND  PERCHER0NS  S 

mares.  Write  for  pictures  and  testimonials  describing 
your  wants.  Home-cured  bluegrass  seed. 

COOK  FARMS,  Box C,  Lexington.  Ky. 


JS»  I  3XT  lES 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BAKNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
K.  I),  No.  1,  W instoii-Salem,  North  Carolina 

0  I  r’c— Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Fall  Pigs 
i- *  *7.;.,  Pa'rsnoakin.  Prices  right.  Pedigrees 

Iree.  KETNER  FARMS,  HALT! MOKE,  O. 

Purebred  Ghester  White  FANCY  YOUNG  BOARS 

True  to  type.  H.  F.  LEMMERMANN,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Purebred  0  I  C’s-;8  t0 ,10  we0ks  old.  Bred 

.1/0  U  !*  ,.  from  large,  healthy,  prolific 

stock  $8  each.  10#  discount  for  2  or  more.  NELSOH 
N.  ALEXANDER,  HARRIMAN,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Taraouth  Farm  Ctatwr**'""* „2Aj|  • 


White  Pigs  of  all  ages, 
yiuiuic.  w  ine  for  prices  and  descrip- 

tion  to  Rollo  Young,  R.  D.  4,  Chester  Co.,  Coatesville  Pa 


CHESHIRES 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

A  striking  example  of  the  constitutional 
vitality  of  purebred  registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  is  given  by  a  17-year-old  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  that  produced  15,000  pounds  of 
milk  last  year,  and  25  quarts  a  day  on  her 
last  calving.  She  has  one  daughter  now 
giving  36  quarts  a  day,  and  another  who  is 
yielding  26  quarts  daily  on  6  months’  milk¬ 
ing. 

Her  owner  is  enthusiastic  about  Holsteins. 
Wouldn’t  you  be  if  you  were  having  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience? 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Registered  Guernseys 

To  reduce  herd  will  sell  a  few  cows,  as  well 
as  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Young  stock  by 
Pride’s  May  King  of  Linda  Vista  No.  18617 
out  of  registered  dams. 

FOX  RUN  FARM 


-Overstocked.  Must  sell  to 
make  room.  One  Iteg.  2- 
em  Di  .  ..  year  old  sow  bred  Nov.  3, 

!MJ.  Plenty  of  other  stock  best  of  breeding.  Write 
your  wants.  G.  E.  SMITH.  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Registered  Berkshires 

alUges.atORCHARO  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS.  Prices  reason- 
abiu.  Write  or  come  and  see.  H.  t.  brown,  Waterpori.  n.  y 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

opecial  oitoiing  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 
Ha  C.  As  H.  B,  HAKPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

long-bodied,  up-and-coming,  choice  pigs.  Quality 
breeding.  Farrowed  August  Kith.  $12.00  each— for 
quick  sale.  OLD  LANDING  FARMS,  Millsboro,  Delaware 

BERKSHIRES 

We  have  the  large,  thrifty  kind,  with  lots  of  type, 
quality  and  breeding.  Write  for  prices  and  de- 

scriptions.  TOMPKINS  FARM,  Lansdale,  Fa 

Imported  Large  Yorkshire 

No  qU», -annua  here.  SUMMIT  FARM,  Blue  Ridge  Sun.mil,  Pe.' 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


F.  S  Gilchrist 
Superintendent 


Peterboro, 
New  Hampsliire 


that  for 


every  dollar  invested  in  feed  you 
will  secure  a  larger  profit  from 

GUERNSEYS 

Write  lor  literature 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  Y  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Now  ready  for  Shipment: 

100  Registered  Chester 
White  Pigs,  Including:  a 
full  line  10  weeks  old,  that 
can  be  mated  in  pairs  and 
trios  not  akin;  alno  a  line 
lot  3  to  4,  1  to  5  and  6  to  6 
months  old.  Write  for  prices 

EDWARD  WALTER,  DEPT.  R, 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA, 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


Introduce  this  “red  blood”  into  your 
Htraiu  If  you  want  sturdy,  prolit- 
atde,  prolific  swine.  Good  feed- 
k  ers;  produce  fine  pork. 

Book  froe. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

ii  Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  Greeu  1,50 
||  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1.50  2  = 

H  Black’s  Medicai  Dictionary .  2.50  !J 

Tho  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St„  N.  Y. 
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U'fcLiC  RURAL  NRW-YORKKR 


January  10. 


Harvest  a  win¬ 
ter  crop 
of  wood 


There’s  a  lot 
of  good  mon¬ 
ey  in  it;  if 
you  have  a 
real  good 
wood -saw. 


WOOD  SAWS  1 

are  built  to  withstand  the  greatest  strain 
and  wear  that  a  wood-saw  gets.  Strong, 
rigid  frames  of  heavy  steel,  or  of  hard¬ 
wood;  bolted,  braced  and  mortised.  Non- 
rigid  boxes— dustproof,  non-heating  and 
self-adjusting.  Shafts  of  lathe-turned  steel. 
Ten  Styles:  with  tilting  or  sliding  tables. 
Get  Wood  Saw  Booklet  now— also  circular 
about  theAppleton  All-Purpose  Grinder 
Appleton  Mftr.  Co.  627  Fargo  St.  .Batavia, III. 

^  ..  ^ 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  SAW 

is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame 
made  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added. 
Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for 
catalog. 

ER  &  TOOK  CO. 
-  Belleville,  Pa. 


f~  lletv  e/hi  laud 

1Vnn<1  Coisrc  will  cross-cut  heavy  pole 
W  OOa  saws  and  cord  wood  and  ~ 
rip  posts  and  light  lumber.  Our  patent 
rock  shaft  prevents  saw  breakage  and 
assures  easy  running.  Sturdy  and 
rigid.  Beautifully  finished.  Write 
today  for  catalogue,  low  prices  and 
free  trial  offer.  v 

NEW  HObLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  41.N("W  Holland,  Pa. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 

Both  Steel  or  Wood  Wheel. 

Especially  adapted  for  farm  purposes  and 
coming  Into  more  general  use  every  day  on 
the  roads,  because  of  the  wide  tire.  You  will 
appreciate  our  free  catalog. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


U  can  clear  an  aero  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  $1200.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  afterstumps  are 
out— and  $750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 

Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  vnu.  Address 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  130  23d  St.,  Centorville,  lows 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simpl  est 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons, etc..C^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  ,J 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  XU 


Owing  to  the  war,  wo  are  disposing 
of  our  big  stock  of  engines  built  for  foreign 
shipment,  at  factory  cost.  This  stock  in¬ 
cludes  all  sizes  of  high  grade,  guaranteed 
farm  engines  from  1  to  12  H.P.  The 
H.  P.  price  named  in  this  ad  is 
proportionate  with  the  low  pricee  on  our 
V  entire  line.  Send  for  details  and  oomplete 
| j  price  list.  Compare  our  prioes  with  others. 
/  See  what  wo  save  you.  Write  today. 
AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO. 

603  Roston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Low  Steel  Wheels 

Save  Work  and  Money] 

Put  them  on  your  old  running  ge: 
or  get  a  complete  Low  -  Whe 
Handy  Wagon. 


m 


Steel  Wheels  and  handy  wagons 
save  high  lifts,  prevent  rutting  fields 
and  roads,  are  30  to  60%  lighter  draft, 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  spokes  and 
rims  never  loosen.  Write  now  for  il¬ 
lustrated  free  book.  Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III./ 


Get 

This 

free 

Rook 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  oi  your  land 
by  using  JACKSON’S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed, 
and  made  fertile 


with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders  bupplies. 
Writ«  for  onr  catalogue  "Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain. 

JOHN  H  JACKSON  TILE’ C0..  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE,  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 
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ET  your  engine  from  an  Engine  Specialist,  on  V 
’  any  suitable  reasonable  terms,  at  a  fair  price,  y 

LOOK  AT  THESE  HEW  PRICES! 

H-P,  $34.95;  4  H-P,  $69.75;  6  H-P,  $97.75;  8  H  P,  139.65; 
16  H-P,  $298.80;  22  H-P,  $399.65.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  low. 

for  any  good  engine,  or  take  1  You  can  pay  more  than  my  prices,  but  you  can’t  get 
an  unknown  engine,  when  fche  better  engine-value  lrom  anyone.  That  s  what  my 
,le  and  saves  you  all  the  risk?  I  thousands  of  customers  say  and  they  ought  to  Know. 

TE  Engines  •  Gasoline’ and  Gas’ 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USERS  EVERYWHERE. 

ed  and  kinds  of  work,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  _  It 
e  in  all  is  today  better  than  ever,  while  the  price 
’7  years  is  lower.  My  manufacturing  advantages  i 
make  this  possible.  I  am  simply  sharing  A 
my  advantages  with  engine  buyers.  Let  M. 
me  write  you  more  about  it  n.r\i\  ^^fA 

post  you  on  engine  buying. 

Send  me  _ ^ 

just  your  puggfja  w/ 


LIBERAL  5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Styles  —  Stationary ,  Skidded,  . 

Special  Sawrig.  Thousands  i 
i  parts  of  the  world.  Standard 
k  — almost  ever  since  there  have  been  any 
%  gasoline  or  oil  engines. 

In  all  those  years  the  WITTE”  has 
|gAk  proved  its  high-quality  value  at  all 

Send  Your  Address 

name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you 
■>  my  New  Book  with  my  latest  and 
l  Best  Offer  by  return  mail.  (f 

J^Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1892  Oakland  Avenue, 

KANSAS  CITY,  L  _  j  - 
MO.  L — — — - 


WtSflSend  for 
ffi&F/  this 
VBj  FreeJSook 

1 1  HOW  TO  l 
f/  JUDGE  j 
IAN  ENGINE  ft 

•  WITTE  M 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Cough. 

MY  cows  were  taken  sick  during  the 
dry  spell  which  we  had  through 

- drinking  dirty  water.  One  new 

milch  cow  went  dry  and  the  rest  of  them 
gave  but  very  little  milk.  They  lost  their 
appetite  and  got  very  poor  and  now  they 
are  starting  to  cough  and  not  gaining  in 
flesh,  still  giving  but  very  little  milk.  I 
am  feeding  silage  morning  and  night  with 
one  quart  of  middlings  to  each  cow  in 
silage  and  hay  for  noon.  c.  K. 

Connecticut. 

The  cough  may  be  due  to  lung  worms 
from  the  contaminated  water,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  cows  have  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  for  that  reason  you  should  have 
them  tested  with  tuberculin.  Any  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  cau  do  the  work,  and 
the  test  is  entirely  harmless  to  an  unaf¬ 
fected  cow.  It  is  the  only  way  of  cor¬ 
rectly  determining  the  presence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  eggs  of  lung  worms  can  be 
detected  in  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
or  mouth  by  a  microscopic  examination. 
Increase  the  silage  and  add  bran  and  oil- 
meal  to  the  middlings,  or  feed  whole  oats 
and  coarsely  ground  corn.  A.  s.  a. 


Wound. 

I  HAVE  a  cow  that  cut  her  teat  last 
Summer  on  barb  wire  and  it  has  not 
all  healed  up  yet.  She  is  due  to 
calve  the  first  of  February.  The  cut  was 
on  the  side.  What  can  I  do  for  her? 
Maine.  a.  M.  n. 

Cleanse  the  wound  and  every .  other 
day  swab  it  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Twice  daily,  every  day,  wet  the  teat  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  two  drams  of  sugar 
of  lead  and  one  and  one-half  drams  of 
sulphate  of  zinc*  in  eight  ounces  of  water. 
Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and  shake  the 
lotion  before  use.  A.  s.  A. 


Nux  Vomica  for  Horse. 

I  HAVE  a  horse  that  is  not  doing  well 
and  have  been  advised  to  give  him 
powdered  nux  vomica  but  have  never 
used  any  of  it.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
much  to  give  for  a  dose?  K.  \V.  W. 

If  you  care  to  describe  the  symptoms 
shown  by  your  horse  we  shall  be  glad  to 
prescribe  suitable  treatment.  That  is 
the  province  of  this  department;  but  we 
do  not  give  advice  as  to  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  use  of  poisons  like  nux  vomica. 


Worms. 

WE  have  a  mare  that  passes  worms 
about  three  inches  long;  would 
like  to  know  what  to  do  for  the 
animal.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

If  the  mare  is  in  foal  give  her  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  sulphur  and  one  of  salt  each 
night  for  a  week ;  then  skip  10  days  and 
repeat.  If  she  is  not  in  foal  she  may 
have  in  her  feed  twice  daily  for  a  week 
a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  salt,  sulphur  and  dried  sulphate 
of  iron ;  then  skip  10  days  and  I’epeat. 


Cat  With  Eczema. 

WILL  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
cat?  lie  is  half  Angora,  12  years 
old,  has  never  been  sick,  will  eat 
only  meat,  which  he  wants  raw.  He  is 
fed  twice  a  day  on  raw  meat  and  what 
milk  he  will  eat,  which  is  very  little, 
'with  occasionally  a  meal  of  fish.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  I  noticed  a  black  soft 
scale  around  and  in  his  ears  and  the 
hair  growing  thin  over  it.  Now  there 
is  a  large  spot  over  one  eye,  black  and 
the  hair  all  off.  It  does  not  itch  for  he 
is  not  troubled  at  all  with  it.  I  have 
washed  it  with  medicated  soap,  and  put 
on  ointment.  Some  of  the  black  will 
scrub  off  where  I  can  reach  it. 

Maine.  m.  l.  f. 

Reduce  the  rations  and  increase  ex¬ 
ercise.  Wash  the  affected  parts  once  a 
week,  to  get  rid  of  scales,  and  when  dry 
rub  in  sulphur  ointment,  repeating  the 
application  every  other  day.  _  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  a  form  of  eczema.  If  it  persists 
mix  a  pinch  of  sulphur  in  the  milk  every 
other  day. 


Effect  of  Sulphur  Salt. 

WILL  you  let  me  know  wdiat  effect 
sulphur  salt  has  on  cattle  in  Win¬ 
ter?  Does  it  cause  cows  to  lose 
their  calves?  P- 

Arizona. 

The  mixture  does  not  cause  abortion  if 
fed  judiciously.  It  might  have  a  bad 
effect  if  suddenly  used  in  very  large 
quantity.  The  sulphur  is  unnecessary, 
but  animals  require  salt.  One  ounce  of 
salt  a  day  is  enough  for  a  dairy  cow. 


Lameness. 

A  LIVERY  stable  owner  gave  me  a 
horse  which  is  very  lame.  One  hock 
is  swollen  up  all  around  about  as  big 
as  my  two  fists.  The  owner  said  it  was 
caused,  either  by  becoming  entangled  in 
fence  or  by  being  kicked  by  another 
horse.  This  happened  about  three 
months  ago  and  the  horse  has  been  in 
pasture  since,  and  has  improved.  One 
hip  is  different  from  the  other  but  I 
think  it  is  caused  by  the  horse  favoring 
that  leg.  He  is  young  and  sound  in 
other  ways.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to 


fix  him  up  so  that  he  will  be  workable 
by  next  Spring?  w.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

A  personal  examination  is  necessary 
in  such  a  case  if  one  is  to  arrive  at  a 
confident  diagnosis ;  but  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
the  hock  joint  line-fired  and  blistered  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  then  tie  the 
horse  up  in  his  stall  for  six  weeks  of  rest. 


Lame  Horse. 

I  HAVE  a  horse  15  years  old  that  is 
very  lame.  She  seldom  lies  down  at 
night,  but  when  out  in  pasture  will 
get  down  to  roll,  but  is  much  worse  after 
it.  She  eats  well.  The  veterinarian  said 
she  had  muscular  rheumatism.  He  gave 
her  a  hypodermic  injection,  also  some 
medicine  and  liniment.  I  have  used  five 
bottles  of  liniment  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
do  much  good.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  cure.  A.  o. 

New  York. 

Without  having  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  careful  personal  examination  we 
are  unable  to  diagnose  mysterious  lame¬ 
ness  and  you  will  therefore  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  judgment  and  skill  of 
some  other  local  graduate  veterinarian. 
Y’ou  may  have  been  using  the  liniment 
upon  the  wrong  part.  A.  s.  A. 


Pitch  Mange. 

I  HAVE  young  pigs  which  have  some 
kind  of  skin  disease ;  they  get  scabby 
all  over  the  body.  They  begin  with 
the  trouble  when  about  six  to  eight  weeks 
old.  Instead  of  going  ahead  they  go  back, 
do  not  care  to  eat  and  they  get  some  kind 
of  a  cough.  We  feed  them  brown  mid¬ 
dlings  and  stale  bread  slops,  and  corn  in 
between.  We  have  warm  stables ;  the 
pens  are  about  80  feet  long  and  25  feet 
wide  and  have  them  penned  off  to  6x10 
each  pen,  five-foot  alley ;  bedded  with 
salt  hay  and  rye  straw.  What  is  the 
cause?  M.  L. 

Filth  is  the  common  cause  along  with 
lack  of  exercise  and  overfeeding.  Dust 
in  beddiug  may  also  cause  cough.  Make 
it  possible  for  the  pigs  to  take  abundant 
exercise  every  day.  Perfectly  cleanse  the 
pens  every  day  and  see  that  the  bedding 
is  kept  elean  and  fresh.  Use  a  1-50 
solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  to  wash 
the  pens  twice  a  week  and  if  possible  use 
gypsum  (land  plaster)  freely  upon  the 
floors.  Do  not  use  marsh  hay  as  bedding. 
Rye  straw  is  suitable.  Spray  and  scrub 
the  pigs  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  as  often  as  found  necessary. 


Biting  Horse  ;  Salt  for  Cows. 

CAN  you  tell  me  how  to  break  a  horse 
of  its  biting  habit?  She  will  not  bite 
when  one  looks  at  her,  but  as  soon  as 
not  watched  she  will  bite.  2.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  put  rock  salt  in  the  cows’ 
mangers  for  them  to  lick  at  will?  j.  b. 

1.  Punishment  is  deserved  and  useful 
in  such  a  case.  One  man  that  we  know 
of  cured  the  habit  by  a  rather  cruel  ex¬ 
pedient.  He  hid  a  red  hot  poker  behind 
him  as  he  went  into  the  horse’s  stall  and 
let  it  bite  on  that  as  he  turned  around. 
Lucky  the  horse  did  not  kick  him 
through  the  window.  Side  check  lines 
from  the  halter  rings  to  a  surcingle  will 
do  much  to  prevent  biting  in  the  stall, 
but  will  not  cure  the  habit.  Better  keep 
the  horse  in  a  box  stall  and  use  the  whip 
when  necessary.  2.  Cows  need  only  an 
ounce  of  salt  daily  as  an  average  and 
take  some  of  it  from  their  feed.  Con¬ 
stant  licking  of  rock  salt  may  make  the 
tongue  sore.  Better  give  barrel  salt  as 
required,  or  let  the  cows  at  the  rock  salt 
for  a  short  time  daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Hog  Cholera. 

HOW  can  I  tell  when  hogs  have  hog 
cholera  and  can  they  have  it  more 
than  once?  L.  I. 

One  attack  of  cholera  recovered  from 
leaves  the  hog  immune  to  subsequent  at¬ 
tacks.  The  disease  may  be  suspected  if 
hogs  become  ill  and  die  one  after  the 
other.  The  sick  ones  will  stop  eating, 
have  high  fever,  seek  to  hide  in  dark 
corners  or  places,  cough,  scour  and  show 
red  discoloration  of  the  belly  and  under 
the  legs.  After  death  red  spots  will  be 
found  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  blad¬ 
der  and  the  surface  of  the  kidneys  under 
the  outer  covering  or  capsule.  Similar 
spots  or  ulcers  may  be  found  on  the  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  intestines  and  es 
pecially  of  that  of  the  first  large  intes¬ 
tine  (cecum).  a.  s.  a. 


Blind  Quarter. 

I  HAVE  a  good  Jersey  cow  seven  years 
old ;  came  in  fresh  November  6 ;  had 
one  teat  swollen  and  hard.  I  bathed 
with  hot  water,  got  the  swelling  down  to 
nearly  the  same  as  the  others  and  got 
milk  from  it  but  it  is  swollen  again  and 
I  cannot  get  any  milk  from  it.  She  gives 
16  quarts  per  day  but  dropped  to  12  the 
last  three  days.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 
New  York.  A.  H. 

The  condition  is  incurable  and  the  best 
course  would  be  to  dry  off  all  milk  secre¬ 
tion  in  the  affected  quarter.  Rub  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  camphorated 
oil  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves 
twice  daily.  As  tuberculosis  of  the  ud¬ 
der  possibly  is  present  you  should  have 
the  cow  tested  with  tubereufin.  If  she  is 
tuberculous  she  should  be  destroyed. 

A.  s.  A. 
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Mfg.  Co. 

CW  30  Cane  St, 
Ft. Atkinson,  Wis. 

Jjl|||||P^  Please  send  me 
jMi|Py  full  information 

regarding  JAMES 

rBarn  Plan  Service  — 
free— and  free  booklet, 
“Building  the  Dairy 
V  Barn.” 

’  I  own . .  .  dairy  cows. 

I  expect  to  build  anew  barn 

about . ;  remodel 

. .  I  will  be  in  the 

market  for  stalls, ...  . ; 

stanchions . ;  ventilators 

. ;  watering  buckets . 


-  Experimental  Barn 
James  Manufacturing1  C 
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tlSilp 


Name 


The  JAMES  Way  is  the 
Safe  Way  to  Plan  and 
Build  or  Remodel  the 
Dairy  Barn. 


James  Manufacturing  Co 


“Originators  of  Sanitary 
mj  Barn  Equipment  Ideas’ ’ 


CW30  Cane  St.,  Ft,  Atkinson,  Wis. 


TT’S  the  safe  way  because  the  JAMES  organization  is 
made  up  of  men  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  barns 
— men  who  have  worked  out  bam  plans,  bam  lighting,  ventilation 
and  equipment,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  requirements  of  the  herd. 

That’s  what  makes  a  barn  profitable — having  it  designed 
by  experts  who  know  just  exactly  what  is  needed  to  insure 
the  least  labor,  the  smallest  operating  expense,  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  the  largest  milk  production. 


The  general  purpose  of  a  good  bam  is  to  serve  the  following  ends: 
Keep  the  cows  comfortable,  keep  them  clean  and  healthy,  increase  their 
milk  flow  and  therefore  add  to  the  owner’s  profits,  cut  the  work  of  those 
who  work  in  the  barn,  save  feed,  and  add  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  farm.  JAMES-planned  bams  serve  all  these  objects  completely. 


is  free  to  every  dairy  farmer  who  expects  to  build  a  new  barn  or 
remodel  the  old  one — provided  a  few  questions  shown  in  the 
coupon  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  this  advertisement  are 
answered.  This  service  will  help  you  to  select  the  right  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  new  barn  so  that  drainage,  light,  ventilation  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  other  buildings  will  be  right. 

It  will  show  how  to  build  for  a  small  herd  today  so  that  at 
smallest  possible  expense  you  can  enlarge  the  barn  later  on.  It 
will  tell  you  all  about  interior  arrangement — location  of  doors, 
windows  and  posts — laying  of  floors — construction  of  frame — 
height — placing  of  silo,  etc. 

This  service  is  in  fact  a  reliable  barn  guide — prepared  by 
men  who  know.  It  is  backed  by  our  own  Architectural  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  we  maintain  for  our  customers  and  others  interested 
in  better  barns. 

The  owners  of  many  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  America 
are  proud  of  their  JAMES-planned  barns  because  they  are  good- 
looking  bams  and  just  as  good  as  they  look.  A  JAMES  barn 
will  add  to  the  value  of  your  place  and  increase  the  profits  from 
your  cows. 

It  pays  to  have  the  bam  right  to  begin  with.  Correcting  mis¬ 
takes  is  an  expensive  proposition.  The  experts  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  are  here  because  they  know  how  to  avoid  mistakes  and  how 


to  put  in  the  things  that  are  needed  for  greatest  dairy  results. 

You  will  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  James,  who  is 
a  practical  dairyman,  and  of  the  many  skilled  men  around  him. 
The  experience  of  these  people — who  are  familiar  with  all  good 
barns  and  bam  conditions  throughout  the  country — will  be  your 
teacher,  and  you’ll  find  it  profitable. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  at  once — no  matter  whether  you  are 
ready  to  build  or  not— plan,  the  barn  now,  before  the  rush  of 
spring  and  summer  work  begins.  Be  prepared  to  build  right 
when  you  do  go  at  it. 

JAMES  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

is  made  by  the  men  who  have  been  so  successful  in  designing  good  dairy 
barns.  It  includes  Stanchions  with  celebrated  Alignment  Device  and  Double 
Chain  Hanger;  Stalls  with  Sure  Stop  Swinging  Post;  Self-Cleaning  Mangers 
with  manger-lifting  springs;  Triple  Curve  Stall  Partition;  Anchors  for  the 
floor  so  that  you  can  go  right  ahead  with  cement  work  without  waiting  for  the 
equipment;  “No-Dust”  Sanitary  Fittings;  Calf  Stanchions,  Mangers  and  Pens; 
Cow  Pens  with  Tilting  Feed  Box;  Bull  Pens;  Manure  and  Feed  Carriers; 
Barn  Ventilators;  Watering  Buckets,  etc. 

Barn  Book  FREE 

No  matter  whether  you  are  thinking  about  equipment  or  not,  let  us  know 
what  your  building  problems  are,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Our  free 
service  includes  a  valuable  book  on  “Building  the  Dairy  Barn,”  by  W.  D. 
James.  Write  for  it  today. 


James  Bam 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Ration  for  Fattening  Steers. 

CAN  you  formulate  a  balanced  ration  for 
me  for  keeping  steers,  018  pounds  av¬ 
erage  weight  now?  Roughage  consists 
of  good  corn  silage  with  lots  of  corn  and 
some  Soy  beans  in  it  and  corn  stover.  I 
have  plenty  of  corn  to  grind ;  other 
grains  will  have  to  be  purchased  in  open 
market.  I  hope  to  get  cattle  to  market 
by  July  at  least.  l.  F.  A. 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 

The  Indiana  Station  has  done  exten¬ 
sive  investigational  work  in  the  feeding 
of  silage  and  cottonseed  meal  to  beef 
steers,  and  in  Bulletin  No.  167  they  re¬ 
port  the  use  of  various  amounts  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  supplementing  a  ration  of  silage, 
shelled  corn,  clover  hay  and  oat  straw. 
In  commenting  upon  the  results  of  this 
test  the  statement  is  made  that  2x/2 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  for  each  1,000 
pounds  live  weight  of  the  steer  on  full 
feed,  produced  more  satisfactory  results 
than  in  cases  where  the  animal  was 
given  four  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  per 
day.  The  following  shows  the  effect  of  a 
ration  on  the  appetites  of  the  cattle,  and 
also  gives  the  amount  of  feeds  that  were 
fed  daily  during  the  six  months  period. 
The  rations  for  both  lots  were:  Shelled 
corn,  cottonseed  meal,  oat  straw,  corn 


Rations.  Lot  5  Lot  6 

Cottonseed  meal  daily  per  lbs.  lbs. 

1000,  lbs.  live  weight. . . .  4.00  2.5 

First  month 

Shelled  corn  .  9.27  9.22 

Cottonseed  meal  .  2.71  1.79 

Oat  straw  . 58  .94 

Corn  silage .  33.10  32.40 

Second  month 

Shelled  corn  .  13.67  13.67 

Cottonseed  meal  .  3.78  2.33 

Oat  straw  . 38  .52 

Corn  silage  .  28.67  29.38 

:  Third  month 

Shelled  corn  . . . . .  14.22  14.88 

Cottonseed  meal  .  4.13  2.55 

Oat  straw  . 57  .63 

Corn  silage  .  26.47  26.72 

Fourth  month 

Shelled  corn  .  13.87  14.85 

Cottonseed  meal  .  4.42  2.77 

Oat  straw  . 50  .70 

Corn  silage  .  23.05  25.42 

Fifth  month 

Shelled  corn  .  11.98  14.72 

Cottonseed  meal  .  4.60  2.92 

Oat  straw  . 53  .57 

Corn  silage  .  21.83  23.75 

Sixth  month 

Shelled  corn  .  13.07  15.00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  4.83  3.07 

Oat  straw  . 40  .47 

Corn  silage  .  19.12  20.37 

Average  daily  feed  for  en¬ 
tire  period : 

Shelled  corn  .  12.68  13.72 

Cottonseed  meal  .  4.08  2.57 

Oats  straw  . 49  .64 

Corn  silage  .  25.37  26.34 


Lot  No.  5  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  2.32  pounds  per  day,  while  Lot  No.  6 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.41 
pounds  per  day.  The  cost  per  100 
pounds  gain  of  Lot  No.  5  was  $8.56  while 
the  cost  per  live  weight  of  Lot  No.  6  is 
given  as  $7.74.  In  reporting  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  of  this  experiment  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  quoted :  “The  larger 
quantity  of  cottonseed  meal  decreased  the 
total  consumption  of  corn  and  slightly 
decreased  the  consumption  of  roughage. 
The  decrease  in  corn  consumption,  how¬ 
ever,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  eaten.” 

The  above  experiment  shows  that  a 
1000  pound  steer  on  full  feed  could  util¬ 
ize  an  average  of  13.7  pounds  of  shelled 
corn,  2.57  pounds  cottonseed  meal  and 
26  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  such  roughage  that  he  would  clean 
up  with  relish.  F.  c.  M. 


Meat-making  Ration. 

WIIAT  is  a  good  ratiop  for  fattening 
steers  composed  of  the  following 
feeds  :  Bran,  cornmeal,  oilmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal,  good  silage  or  clover 
hay  ;  live  weight  of  steers  now  about  700 
pounds.  Plan  is  to  keep  steers  till  May 
or  June.  c.  v. 


Of  the  list  of  feeds  submitted  by  C.  Y. 
three  stand  out  prominently ;  cornmeal, 
cottonseed  meal  and  clover.  I  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  feed  fattening 
steers  wheat  bran  that  costs  $28  per  ton, 
for  it  is  an  expensive  source  of  both  car¬ 
bohydrate  and  protein  for  use  in  feeding 
animals  that  are  being  fattened.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  ration :  Thirty 
pounds  of  silage  per  head  per  day  and  a 
grain  mixture  made  up  of  600  pounds 
cornmeal  and  100  pounds  cottonseed 
meal.  If  the  oilmeal  does  not  cost  more 
than  $30  per  ton  it  might  be  well  to  add 
50  pounds  of  oilmeal  to  this  mixture  dur¬ 
ing  the  finishing  portion  of  the  feeding 
period,  say  four  weeks  before  the  animals 
are  marketed.  In  addition  they  should 


be  given  all  the  clover  hay  that  they  will 
eat  up  with  relish  during  the  day.  Cot- 
ton-seed  meal  at  its  present  price  of  $30 
per  ton  is  undoubtedly  the  most  econop- 
ical  source  of  protein,  and  cornmeal  in¬ 
variably  supplies  the  carbohydrate  in  the 
most  desirable  and  economical  form. 

F.  C.  M. 

Feeding  Cows  and  Steers. 

HAVE  a  small  farm  in  Hartford 
County,  on  which  I  have  at  this  time, 
three  milking  cows,  two  small  heifers, 
and  five  steers.  The  latter  I  hope  to 
fatten  for  sale  some  time  in  March  or 
April.  I  have  on  hand  with  which  to 
feed  the  above  stock,  at  present,  about 
V2Y2  tons  of  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay,  about  liy2  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  and 
about  four  tons  of  dry  cornstalks,  cut 
into  about  three-inch  lengths.  I  also 
have  about  200  bushels  of  corn,  which 
I  can  mix  with  the  hay  ration.  I  have 
not  expected  to  feed  the  corn  until  the 
later  part  of  the  Winter,  say  February 
and  March.  My  barn  is  so  arranged 
that  the  stock  is  loose  at  all  times  except 
in  the  case  of  the  cows  which  are  driven 
into  a  milking  room  for  milking.  The 
barn  has  good  ventilation,  which  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  temperature, 
so  that  the  stock  will  not  suffer  from  the 
cold  or  heat.  Water  is  at  hand  so  the 
stock  can  drink  at  will.  Will  you  kind¬ 
ly  give  me  your  idea  as  to  the  feeding 
of  the  above  foods,  so  as  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  steers  weigh  from  700  to 
800  pounds  each.  J.  H.  n. 

Darlington,  Md. 

You  certainly  have  a  good  variety  of 
feed  for  any  class  of  farm  animals,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  buy  but 
little  commercial  feeds,  if  any.  I  would 
advise  feeding  the  steers  the  mixed  hay 
during  the  early  Winter  months,  and  fin¬ 
ish  them  on  the  Alfalfa.  The  best  way 
to  feed  the  corn  is  to  have  it  crushed, 
and  feed  it  in  the  form  of  corn  and  cob 
meal.  Give  the  cattle  all  that  they  will 
eat  without  waste,  and  about  10  or  12 
pounds  of  the  crushed  corn  per  day.  If 
you  desire  to  use  some  purchased  feeds, 
you  could  add  two  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  the  ration  of  each  animal  per 
day,  with  good  results.  R.  B. 


Cotton-seed  Meal  for  Pigs. 

WOULD  you  advise  using  cotton-seed 
meal  in  mash  for  10-weeks-old 
pigs.  I  am  feeding  a  mixture  of 
10  pounds  bran,  10  pounds  middlings  and 
two  pounds  cornmeal,  mixed  a  little  slop¬ 
py,  twice  daily,  with  boiled  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips  and  table  waste  at  noon  ;  no  swill. 
Is  this  a  good  growing  ration?  They  are 
sows  intended  for  breeders,  if  fit,  next 
Summer.  At  what  age  should  they  be 
bred?  J-  G.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

Cotton-seed  meal  is  not  a  safe  feed  for 
pigs  of  any  age.  In  very  small  amounts, 
or  for  a  very  short  time  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  fed  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  but  its  use  is  not  commended,  and 
it  is  generally  considered  a  dangerous 
food  for  swine.  Bulletin  242,  from  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  at  Madi¬ 
son,  gives  the  following  rations  as  very 
suitable  for  growing  pigs  :  32  _  pounds 

cornmeal,  32  pounds  wheat  middlings,  32 
pounds  ground  oats,  and  four  pounds  oil 
meal,  or  47  pounds  cornmeal,  47  pounds 
wheat  middlings,  and  six  pounds  oil 
meal.  Another  recommended  ration  sub¬ 
stitutes  ground  barley  for  the  cornmeal 
in  the  first  formula  given.  Sowts  should 
be  well  matured  before  being  bred  and 
the  same  bulletin  above  quoted  states 
that  if  immature  animals  are  to  be  used 
at  all,  they  should  be  at  least  eight 
months  old  before  being  bred.  M.  B.  D. 

The  Feed  Grinder. — I  wonder  if 
every  one,  but  myself,  has  realized  the 
many  advantages  of  home  grinding  be¬ 
fore.  The  idea  is  not  at  all  new  to 
me ;  my  father-in-law  has  had  one  ever 
since  I  knew  him,  but  we  have  never 
owned  one  in  our  family  till  my  brother 
got  one  this  Winter.  It  may  not  be  as 
necessary  as  a  plow  but  it  surely  is 
more  necessary  than  many  things  we  con¬ 
sider  essential  in  these  days.  There  are 
no  more  long  trips  to  a  grist  mill  with 
heavy  loads  on  all  kinds  of  roads ;  no 
more  feed  bills  to  pay  either  and  if  you 
care  to  feed  corncob  you  know  it  is  corn¬ 
cob  and  you  don’t  pay  a  corn  price  for  it. 
The  best  of  graham  and  cornmeal  are 
available  for  table  use  at  any  time.  The 
poultry  can  have  plenty  of  cracked  corn, 
and  all  the  stock  can  revel  in  chops  of 
all  kinds.  We  especially  like  buckwheat 
and  oats  ground  together  for  horses  and 
cows.  We  cannot  make  flour,  but  buck¬ 
wheat  ground  fine  and  sifted  makes  fine 
buckwheat  cakes.  Our  neighbors  too, 
seem  to  appreciate  being  able  to  get  their 
grists  ground  within  a  few  rods  of  home, 
and  people  who  have  not  previously 
raised  their  own  feed  plan  to  do  so  next 
year.  Altogether  we  think  money  in¬ 
vested  in  a  good  feed  mill  pays  as  well 
as  in  any  kind  of  farm  machinery,  and 
if  any  farmer  thinks  he  has  not  grain 
enough  to  need  one,  then  he  should  raise 
more.  E.  M.  A. 


GET FAciolfs  PRICES 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  FENCING 

See  how  the  United  Factories  plan  of 
selling  direct  from  their  20  factories 
eaves  you  a  lot  of  money.  IINITO 
FENCING  has  double  grip,  non-slip 
lock,  one-piece  stay  wires,  wavy 
strand  wires,  best  heavily  galvanized 
wire.  Shipped  on  30  days'  trial  with¬ 
out  pay  in  advance.  Get  free  catalog. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

505 Factories  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


9  5  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


UPWARD 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  In  Use 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one 
quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  th  in  cream.  Different  from 
this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and 

generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
separator  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream 
Separators  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  W ester  n  points .  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalog  and  see  for your self  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

American  separator  co..  Box  1075,  Bainbridge.N.Y. 


More  Milk 


— better  milk,  healthier  cows,  time 

and  money  saved,  money  saved 
and  money  made— nil  from 

“New  Modern” 

Pipe  Line  and  Float  tank.  Cast 
iron,  round  corners,  Pays  for  It¬ 
self  the  first  year.  Also  “Now 
Modern”  Stanchions,  Carriers, 
ete.  “Every thing  for  the  barn.” 
Free  Catalog.  GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS 
MFG.  CO.,  60-70  Main  St.,  Atlica,  N.Y. 

1  „ii. 


RAISE 
YOUR  . 
CALVES 


_  WITH  ■ 

BIAM0RDS 

CALF  MEAL 


Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  calves 
for  beef,  and  get  the 
bigger  money  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  But 
do  not  feed  the  calf  whole 
milk,  with  butter  fat 
worth  $600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  200%  profit  on 
itsfeed.byraisingiton 

Elatch  fond’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

You  get  100  gallons  or  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costs  you  only  one-fourth 
as  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  faster. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  composed  of  all  the  elements 
the  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  Dowel  troubles  and 
other  ills  due  to  improper  feeding. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigB  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  "How  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  Without  Milk." 

BJatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madison  St. ,  Waukegan,  III. 

L  C.  Beard ,  Haa  era- 
town,  Md.,  "writes:  "I 
can  say  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
anyone  100  Peri  that 
has  calves  to  raise."  2 


HORSE  LAME? 


MOLASSES 


Use  KtNIitG'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ele.  50  cent.,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  Kindig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Are.,  Fhila. 

— For  Stock.  For  Prices 

Write  THE  MOORE 
BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HICH  FOR 

Stays  only  6  inches  apart. 

Wires  can  not  slip.  100 
styles  o£  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  money 
saving  prices.  Ideal  Galv. 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.45 
80-rod  spool.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mnncie,  Ind. 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


WE  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT 


Brown 


Strongest,  most  durable  made, 
open  hearth  wire.  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED. 
Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 

Prices  —  Direct  From  Factor 
150  Styles  — 13  Cents  Per  Rod 

We  p«jr  freight  »nywhere.  Write  Dow  for  fret 
fence  book  and  sample  U>  test. 

THE  6R0WN  FENCE  C  WIRE  CO. 


Dept.  59 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PITTSBURGH 

- FEEDING - 

MOLASSES 

$16.44  PER  TON 

in  car  lots,  f.o.b.  Penna.  Factory  , 


Low  Freight  Rates  to  All  Points 


Write  for  Price  List  quoting  low 
prices  in  large  or  small  quantities. 


PITTSBURGH  MOLASSES  CO. 

Dept.  B,  706  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MINERAL1 


in  use 
over 

HEAVE  50 


years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

Send  Today 

Agents 

Wanted 

Mineral  Heave 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 

Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVE  SS.  CALVES 

CTJRA-BOS  positively  cures 
WHITE  SCOURS,  also  prevents  this  dread 
disease.  Attacks  are  sudden  and  fatal.  Be 
prepared.  TRIAL  BOTTLE  to  reputable 
stockmen  — send  10c.  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Used  extensively  in  high-grade  dairies. 

Dairy  size,  $1;  Veterinary  size,  §2. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


HOR.SE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure 
The  safest,  Beat  BLISTLR 

ever  used.  Removes  all  bundles 
from  Horses.  Imposssible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILIJAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Empire  Fence  stays  hog  tight  and  cattle  tight  “ 
as  long  as  it  is  in  use.  Our  Free  book  fully  explains 

why  the  g  Empire  and  Empire,  Jr. 

fences  stand  up.  Why  th e  famous  Empire  knot 
holds  securely— why  the  wires  can’t  slip 
out  of  place.  Open  hearth  steel, 
bigwires,  heavily  galvanized,  make 
Empire  fences  proof  against 
all  sorts  of  weather,  rust  and 
hard  usage.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  Free  Fence  Book  and  get 
the  truth  about  wire  fences. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 
23Maumee  SI.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Fences? 

+t+  ft-ttt-r  til  -i-t-r  -tit,*'. 


y  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclusive 
les.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
nces  for  every  purpose;  Gates.ete.  JBSr’Write  for 
ee  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers’  Offer! 

ARD  MFG.  CO.  237  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE 


EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  should  send 
for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence.  Many  big  values  are  offered.  Solddlreetto 
the  Farmer  saving  you  the  Dealer’s  Profit. 

14  CENTS  A  ROD  UP.: 

Lawn  Fenco  6c.  a  foot.  Barbed  • 

Wire  $1.45  per  80- rod  Spool. ' 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 

Box263Winchester,  Indiana,  ; 


Get  Dr.  Lesure’s 


VETERINARY 


Colic  Drops 


and  get  rid  of  the  fear 
of  colic.  For  35  years 
the  one  reliable  remedy. 

Relieves  Quickly,  surely, 
and  the  horse  is  ready  to 
work. 

Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Price  $1.00 

At  your  Dealer's  or 
direct  from 

DlJ.G.Lesure 

1 4 1  Winchester  Street 

KEENE,  N.  H. 

Send  for  free  book 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Identifying  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

HOW  can  I  tell  when  a  cow  has  tuber¬ 
culosis?  Does  it  ever  break  out  on 
their  bodies  in  a  hard  dry  scab? 

J.  V. 


It  is  impossible  from  ordinary  obser¬ 
vation  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  though  there  are 
certain  evidences  of  disease  that  should 
lead  one  to  suspect  it,  and  have  an  ex¬ 
pert  make  a  physical  examination  or  a 
tuberculin  test.  If  a  cow  loses  flesh, 
without  apparent  cause,  and  if  her  eyes 
become  dull  and  the  coat  rough  and  star¬ 
ing.  and  she  is  evidently  out  of  condition, 
it  is  well  to  suspect  tuberculosis  unless 
there  is  some  other  known  cause  for 
these  manifestations  of  ill  health.  A 
cough  need  not  be  expected,  as  a  cough 
indicates  only  some  irritation  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  apparatus,  and  may,  or  may  not, 
be  due  to  tuberculosis;  on  the  other  hand, 
advanced  tuberculosis  of  some  of  the 
other  internal  organs  will  not  man¬ 
ifest  itself  by  a  cough.  Bunches  forming 
within  the  udder  or  open  sores  from 
broken-down  glands  are  also  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  great  suspicion.  A  cow  may 
be  in  very  poor  condition  and  not  have 
tuberculosis,  and  may  be  in  the  pink  of 
condition  and  be  badly  infected ;  the  best 
way  to  make  a  diagnosis  is  by  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  applied  by  a  competent  veter¬ 
inarian.  I  do  not  know  of  any  form  of 
tuberculosis  which  manifests  itself  by 
hard  dry  scabs  upon  the  skin.  m.  b.  d. 


Heifer  and  Mature  Cows. 

I  HAVE  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
heifer  that  produces  poor  milk  at  her 
first  calving,  will  not  improve  in  mak¬ 
ing  extra  butterfat  in  10  years  with  ex¬ 
tra  good  feed.  My  neighbor,  a  good 
farmer  and  well-read  man,  says  give  him 
the  extra  feed,  and  he  will  guarantee  his 
cow  to  give  richer  milk  and  produce  more 
and  richer  butter.  A  poor  heifer  in  my 
experience  is  generally  a  poor  cow. 
Nova  Scotia.  J.  R.  l. 

At  first  glance  this  inquiry  is  a  bit 
confusing.  Does  the  inquirer  mean  to 
say  that  a  heifer  with  first  calf  that  gives 
milk  with  a  low  butterfat  test  will  not 
increase  in  test  as  she  grows  older,  or 
does  he  mean  that  a  heifer  that  gives  a 
small  amount  of  milk  during  her  first 
lactation  period  will  never  be  a  high  and 
economical  producer?  The  question  will 
be  answered  from  both  points  of  view. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average 
production  of  10  Jersey  cows  reported 
by  Eckle’s  “Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Pro- 


d  notion.” 

EFFECT 

OF  AGE. 

Lactation 

Av.  Lbs.  Milk 

Av.  $  Fat 

Av.  Butterfat 

1 

4754 

4.85 

231 

•) 

5060 

5.10 

259 

Q 

ij 

5648 

5.09 

2S7 

4 

6575 

4.82 

317 

5 

6341 

4.68 

297 

6 

6.339 

4.59 

291 

7 

6282 

4.57 

287 

This  table  shows  that  the  heifer  in  her 
first  lactation  period  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
give  milk  testing  quite  as  high  as  she  will 
during  her  second  and  third  lactation 
periods.  After  the  third  lactation  period 
the  test  of  the  milk  declines  gradually 
until  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  periods  it 
is  not  as  high  as  in  the  first.  Now  of 
course  the  amount  of  butterfat  will  in¬ 
crease  as  long  as  the  amount  of  milk  in¬ 
creases  perceptibly  which  in  this  case  is 
up  to  the  fifth  lactation  period.  This 
table  is  typical  of  any  that  might  be 
worked  out  for  any  breed,  grade,  or  num¬ 
ber  of  cows.  The  increase  in  test,  milk 
flow,  and  butterfat  in  the  second  and 
third  lactation  is  perfectly  natural  and 
the  increase  in  test  at  least,  is  not  caused 
by  feeding  as  has  been  the  argument  put 
up  to  our  inquirer.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrated  by  many  experi- 
mentors  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
length  of  time  to  increase  the  per 
cent,  of  fat  in  milk  by  feeding. 
Whenever  a  man  has  that  idea  it  i3 
usually  found  upon  quizzing  him  that 
he  has  not  the  records  to  back  up 
his  statement.  It  is  true  that  a  cow 
that  is  poorly  fed  may  by  proper  feed¬ 
ing  be  made  to  give  richer  milk  for  a 
short  time  only.  It  is  this  observation  j 
that  sticks  with  the  feeder.  It  is  the  ; 
radical  change  in  feed  that  causes  the 
richer  milk.  The  claim  that  richer  but¬ 
ter  can  be  made  by  feeding,  is  of  course, 
without  grounds.  The  richness  of  the 
butter  is  determined  by  the  churning 
process. 


a  good  cow.  Just  as  our  inquirer  says,  a 
poor  heifer  will  generally  develop  into 
a  poor  cow.  The  question  arises  as  to 
what  we  shall  consider  a  poor  heifer,  or 
in  other  wrnrds,  how  much  milk  must  a 
heifer  with  first  calf  give  to  warrant  her 
being  kept  in  the  herd.  It  is  a  much- 
discussed  question,  and  one  impossible  to 
answer  for  all  conditions.  The  answer 
depends  on  the  breed,  the  location,  the 
cost  of  feed  and  care,  and  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  dairy  products.  If  a  cow  is 
low  in  production  and  also  a  very  low 
tester  she  is  all  the  less  valuable.  It  is 
true  some  heifers  are  condemned  because 
of  lack  of  proper  feed.  The  only  way  to 
find  out  whether  the  heifer  is  worthy  of 
keeping  is  to  feed  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  and  keep  records  of  same,  and  also 
records  of  her  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion.  Unless  it  can  be  seen  in  a  few 
months  that  the  heifer  is  decidedly  poor 
she  should  be  kept  until  she  has  a  sec¬ 
ond  calf  and  is  milked  two  or  three 
months  on  her  second  lactation,  and 
then  disposed  of  if  she  is  not  a  paying 
proposition.  ii.  F.  J. 


Litter  And  Feed  Carriers. — A  farm¬ 
er  writes  that  under  present  day  condi¬ 
tions  modern  barn  equipment  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  operation  of  a  successful 
dairy  business.  “The  man  who  has  time 
to  carry  manure  from  the  barn  with  a 
fork  is  not  a  busy  dairyman.  If  time 
were  not  so  precious,  and  the  stockman 
was  badly  in  need  of  exercise,  the  use 
of  the  litter  carrier  would  not  be  so 
necessary.  The  way  things  stand  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  carrier  will  give  good  results  upon 
practically  every  farm  where  any  stock 
is  kept  housed.  Old  barns  can  be  fitted 
with  the  labor  saving  combination  with 
only  the  making  of  a  few  minor  adjust¬ 
ments.  while  new  barns  should  be  built 
with  the  installation  of  this  equipment 
in  view.  When  a  man  is  rushed  for  time, 
the  assistance  which  a  feed  carrier  gives 
him  is  inestimable.  If  some  things  about 
the  farm  must  be  slighted,  the  feed  car¬ 
rier  should  not  be  among  the  number.” 

Advantages  Of  Winter  Dairying. — • 
The  cow  will  do  more  for  the  farmer 
when  she  freshens  in  the  Fall,  will  have 
a  longer  milking  period,  and  will  give 
more  milk  the  entire  year.  The  farmer 
too  will  have  more  time  to  milk,  care  for 
the  milk  and  for  the  calf.  The  calf  will 
do  better  because  it  will  be  free  from 
flies,  will  be  ready  for  pasture,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  will  receive  more  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  The  farmer’s  milk  will 
command  a  greater  price,  and  can  be 
taken  care  of  to  greater  advantage  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Winter  temperature.  Winter 
dairying  balances  up  the  year’^  work, 
saves  hiring  and  firing  men. 


Standing  by  the  entrance  of  a  large 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  are  two 
huge  dogs,  carved  out  of  granite.  An 
Englishman  going  by  in  a  motor  car 
thought  he  would  have  some  fun  with  the 
Irish  driver.  “IIow  often.  Jack,  to  they 
feed  those  big  dogs?”  “Whenever  they 
bark,  sir,”  was  Jack’s  reply. — Credit 
Lost. 


A  Sound  Horse 
Works  Harder 

When  his  shoulders 
are  free  from  galls  he 
will  work  harder 
all  day. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 

prevent  and  cure  galls.  They 
cushion  the  draft  and  are  com¬ 
fortable.  They  last  longer,  too ; 
they  are  honestly  made  of  good 
honest  materials. 

“Honest  Wear”  Harness 

stand  up  year  after  year ;  they 
are  made  of  good  honest  leather 
by  workmen  who  “know  how.” 
Every  strap  right  heft  for  its 
work. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Defects  of  harness  and  collars  made 
good  or  your  money  back. 

Buy  from  your  Harness  Dealer 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  LABEL 


I  ■ 


BUTTER 


Best 


as 


usual 


at  the  great  1914 

National  Dairy  Show 


T?  UTTER  made  from  cream  scp- 
ated  by  De  Laval  Separators 
made  the  usual  clean  sweep  of  all 
highest  awards  at  the  great  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Show  held  in  Chicago  in 
October  1914,  as  it  has  always  done 
at  every  convention  of  the  National 
Buttermakers  Association  or  a 
Dairy  Show  since  the  beginning  of 
these  important  annual  contests  in 
1892. 

The  Sweepstakes  and  Gold  Medal 
awards  in  the  various  classes  were 
as  follows : 

Whole  Milk  Creamery  Butter 

The  highest  award  in  the  Whole 
Milk  Creamery  Butter  Class  was 
made  to  Thomas  Sadler,  of  Oelwein, 
Iowa,  upon  butter  made  with  a  De 
Laval  Power  or  Factory  Separator 
— score,  96  . 

Gathered  Cream  Creamery  Butter 

The  highest  award  in  the  import¬ 
ant  Gathered  Cream  Creamery  But¬ 
ter  Class  was  made  to  the  United 


Dairy  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  uses 
both  De  Laval  Separators  and  Milk 
Clarifiers,  the  prize  winning  butter 
being  made  from  cream  gathered 
mainly  from  farm  users  of  De  Laval 
Hand  Separators— score,  96*4. 

Farm  Dairy  Butter 

The  highest  award  in  the  Farm 
Dairy  or  Home-Made  Butter  Class 
was  made  to  Austin  C.  Higgins,  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  who  happily  is  not 
only  a  De  Laval  user  but  a  De  Laval 
Local  Agent — score,  96. 

De  Laval  Superiority  Indisputable 

Aside  from  the  Sweepstakes  and 
Cold  Medal  awards  in  all  classes,  the 
great  majority  of  all  other  awards 
and  higher  scores  were  likewise  given 
to  De  Laval  users,  again  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  De  Laval  dairy  products,  as  at 
every  important  quality  contest  the 
world  over  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 


The  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  creamery,  will  be  made  plain  by  a 
De  Laval  catalog  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


The  De  Laval  SeparatorCo., 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls  Pa. 


‘PUMP 

YOUR  WATER 

FOR  NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREEl 
Get  a  Big,  Powerful,  Light- 
Running,  Double-Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  1V1 1 1 L 


admitted  by  all  perfection  In 
Wind  Milt  Conetruotlon 


STOVER  MFG.  CO 

188  Samson  Avenue  Freeport,  Illinois 
We  also  build  Alfalfa  Grinder,,  Hand  Grindery  Stover  Feed' 
mills.  Pump  Jack,,  Ensilage  Cutters  Free  catalog. 


"CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE ‘ 


The  United  States  Government 

formally  opened  the  Panama 
Canal  this  month  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  World.  One  of 
the  recent  large  contracts  of 
this  Company  was  to  supply 
all  of  the  cement  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Canal,  a 
total  of  considerably  over  six 
million  barrels  of  Atlas  Port¬ 
land  Cement,  "The  standard 
by  which  all  other  makes  are 
measured.” 

Insist  on  getting  Atlas  for 
your  work,  accept  no  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Look  for  this  black 
trade  mark  with  yellow  letters 
on  every  bag  of  cement. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St..  NewYork 


Now  as  to  the  amount  of  milk  given 
by  a  heifer  with  first  calf  as  a  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  she  will  make 


Write  for  booklet  about  Gall  Cure  Collars 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

THE  cold  weather  has  reduced  the 
total  egg  production  for  the  ninth 
week,  to  1,321  eggs.  This  is  154 
eggs  less  than  were  laid  last  week.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  eight  weeks  last  year  the 
egg  production  declined  for  five  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks.  The  relative  production, 
however,  is  greater  this  year  than  ever 

before,  being  up  to  last  week  286  eggs 
more.  The  judging  and  scoring  of  the 
birds  in  the  contest  is  now  about  fin¬ 
ished.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
principal  cuts  have  been  for  color  and 
not  for  shape ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  birds  are  typical  representatives 
of  the  breed  they  stand  for.  That  there 
should  be  an  occasional  black  feather  on 
a  Barred  Rock,  or  a  little  creaminess  in 
a  White  bird,  does  not  affect  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  neither  does  the  fact  that  a  bird 
is  perfect  in  color,  size  and  shape,  pre¬ 
clude  it  from  it  being  a  good  layer.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Frank  L. 
Tuttle’s  Barred  Rocks  which  have  made 
a  good  score  right  along,  and  this  week 
are  the  leading  pen  with  33  eggs  laid,  are 
also  the  highest  scoring  pen ;  the  average 
for  the  pen  being  89 %,  the  best  individ¬ 
ual  going  up  to  91%.  Branford  Farms 
had  the  best  pen  and  the  best  individual 
hen,  in  the  White  Rocks,  their  pen  aver¬ 
aging  92%  and  the  best  hen  94.  The 
Buff  Rocks  of  A.  A.  Hall  of  Connecticut 
averaged  to  score  89,  the  best  hen  91%. 
The  cold  weather  certainly  does  “dry  up” 
the  smaller  breeds  more  than  it  does  the 
larger  ones.  The  average  production  of 
all  the  Leghorns  this  week  is  only  a 
fraction  over  10  eggs  to  the  pen,  while 
the  White  Wyandottes  average  24  to  the 
pen,  the  Barred  Rocks  19,  and  the  R.  I. 
Reds  17.7.  R.  I.  Reds  take  second  place 
for  the  week,  Pinecrest  Orchards’  pen 
laying  32.  Two  other  pens  of  Reds  tie 
for  third  place  with  scores  of  30  each. 
They  are  Ilillview  Poultry  Farm’s  pen 
from  Vermont  and  Springdale  Farm’s  pen 
from  Connecticut.  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Wyandottes  from  England  lead  all  other 
pens  by  79  eggs,  their  total  to  date  being 
344;  the  next  best  pen  being  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont, 
score  265.  The  week’s  record  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  18 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  33 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut....  17 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  10 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . .  •  •  •  15 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . J” 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  18 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts -  9 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  4 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  8 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  6 

Branford1  Farms,  Massachusetts .  o 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  16 

White  Wyandottes. 


Total 

244 

196 

110 

112 

101 

98 

54 

49 

7 

23 

6 

56 


115 


Happich  &  Banks,  New  York .  22  127 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  8  53 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  13  128 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  14  139 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  27  97 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  4  48 

Manor  Poultry  Farm.  New  York....  17  222 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City  7  115 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  3  188 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  9  109 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .  20  116 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut.  10  177 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  29  210 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  15  122 

James  N.  Thomas,  New  York .  14  107 

Sunny  Acres  Farm.  Connecticut....  10  107 

Rosecomb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  4  18 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan..  3  15 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  8  64 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  3  166 

Silver  Campines 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut  10  73 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  4  4 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  3  20 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  7  12 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  4  16 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  5  106 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  1  1 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .  4  4 


Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City  10  60 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Poultry  in  Basement. 

1  PROPOSE  to  keep  a  few  pullets  in  the 
half  basement  of  a  barn.  There  are 
15  head  of  stock  and  that  makes  the 
place  warm,  but  on  one  of  the  walls  I 
find  a  little  frost.  Does  that  indicate 
dampness,  and  would  it  injure  the  laying 
pullets?  A.  R.  P.  S. 

New  York. 

A  small  amount  of  frost  upon  one  of 
the  walls  of  a  basement  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicate  too  great  dampness  for  the 
pullets.  If  your  basement  is  ventilated 
as  it  should  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
other  stock  pullets  should  do  well  in  it. 
The  most  serious  objection  to  a  base¬ 
ment  for  poultry,  or  other  stock,  is  the 
difficulty  in  getting  sunlight  into  it,  but 
if  one  or  more  sides  are  above  ground  so 
that  it  can  be  well  lighted  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  hens 
should  not  be  kept  in  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Ration. 

WILL  you  compare  the  following  for¬ 
mula  for  laying  mash  with  the  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Storrs  mashes?  64  pounds 
wheat  bran,  32  pounds  ground  oats,  eight 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  eight  pounds  old 
process  oil  meal,  eight  pounds  gluten 
meal,  eight  pounds  cornmeal.  Which 
is  the  most  forcing  for  egg  production? 
Which  the  most  advisable  for  layers 
which  are  to  be  sold  at  end  of  pullet 
year?  We  have  used  this  formula  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  three  years,  the  hoppers  be¬ 


ing  opened  at  10  A.  M.  for  Leghorns,  and 
at  2  P.  M.  for  R.  I.  Reds,  as  we  fear  the 
latter  might  break  down  if  forced  too 
much.  The  egg  yield  has  been  heavy  and 
the  condition  of  the  birds  excellent 
throughout  the  season.  -T.  S.  H. 

New  York. 

•t  * 

Your  dry  mash  diners  chiefly  from  the 
others  mentioned  in  that  it  contains  no 
meat  meal  or  scrap.  It  is  high  in  vege¬ 
table  protein  but  would  give  better  re¬ 
sults  as  an  egg  ration  if  it  contained  some 
one  of  the  animal  products.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  you  are  feeding  meat  scrap 
in  separate  hoppers;  if  so,  you  do  not 
need  to  add  meat  to  the-  dry  mash,  though 
most  poultrymen  prefer  to  do  this.  Your 
good  results  with  the  ration  show  that  it 
is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  but  the 
best  results  from  laying  hens  cannot  be 
secured  without  animal  food  of  some 
kind.  The  formulas  that  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  meat  meal  or 
scrap  are  more  “forcing”  than  those  with¬ 
out  these  products.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  With  Worms. 

WITAT  can  I  do  for  my  chickens? 
They  have  worms.  They  do  not 
seem  sick,  are  fat,  and  beginning  to 
lay,  but  when  I  killed  one  I  found  the  in¬ 
testines  covered  with  small  lumps,  and 
upon  opening  found  them  just  full  of 
worms  about  one  to  two  inches  long  and 
about  as  thick  as  a  knitting  needle.  The 
chickens  have  free  range ;  feed  wheat, 
buckwheat,  corn,  and  a  few  table  scraps. 
Ohio.  w.  A. 

The.  presence  of  a  moderate  number 
of  worms  in  fowls  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
serious  matter,  and  is  not  often  discov¬ 
ered  save  by  accident.  Some  varieties, 
however,  when  present  in  considerable 
numbers,  lead  to  emaciation  and  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  hosts.  If  a  fowl  is  known 
to  be  affected,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  oil  of  turpentine  Injected  into  the 
crop  through  a  flexible  catheter  is  an 
efficient  remedy,  and  where  general  in¬ 
fection  is  believed  to  be  present,  partic¬ 
ular  care  to  keep  the  premises  free  from 
any  accumulation  of  droppings  should  be 
taken.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  af¬ 
fections  to  which  fowls  are  subject,  de¬ 
struction  of  sick  individuals  and  clean¬ 
liness  and  disinfection  of  quarters  are 
the  best  remedial  measures.  M.  B.  D. 


Sawdust  for  Litter. 

IS  sawdust  a  good  litter  on  the  cement 
floor  of  a  henhouse?  E.  s. 

New  York. 

Dry  sawdust  may  be  used  but  straw 
or  other  coarse  vegetable  matter  is  to  be 
preferred.  Litter  that  will  remain  loose 
and  unpacked  for  a  considerable  length 
of  timg  and  will  conceal  the  whole  grain 
thrown  into  it  making  the  fowls  scratch 
for  a  part  of  their  food  is  better  than 
any  material  that  quickly  settles  into  a 
solid  mass  and  holds  everything  upon  the 
surface.  M.  B.  D. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST:  W  INNERS  In  and  value; 

aver.  236.  “Baroness  V”  laid  282  egsrs  :  others,  274,  252. 
CON X.  CONTESTS  WINNERS  in  Yftiue  ;  aver. 
208^  ;  2nd  Prize  in  «ggs. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284.;  Buff  Bocks,  242; 
Tibert  Beds,  257.  Prize  liouens.  Big-  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched. 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
prove  your  flock  or  start  you  ritrht  in  the  Poultry  business. 

Book  your  orders  NOW.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet 
and  r  easonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Custom 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  116,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 


200,000  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,000 
chieks  per  week  after  February  15th ;  only  No.  1. high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “Everlay  Strain.”  Reasmiable 
prices:  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  •  Box  240-E,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BARRON’S  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  from  his  best-layingstoek. 
AlsoWvckoff  strain.  All  stock  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and.  bred  to  lay.  Any  number  strong  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  Cocks 
ami  Cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars  free. 
K.  T.  EWING,  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

and  White  Wyandotte  cockerels;  pullets,  out  of 
direct  importation,  from  the  World’s  greatest 
lavers.  In  splendid  vigor.  BROOKFIELD 
POULTRY  FARM,  K.F.D.  3, Versailles,  Ohio 


POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION 

75,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

All  breeders  tested  by  Storrs’  Station.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  White  Leghorn  and  Pittsfield  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  A.  It.  HAI.L,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  Vlf’XSftS. 

W.  Leghorn  Hens,  at  12  cents  per  dozen  above  N. 
Y.  best  quotations.  Free  Range.  No  one  has 
better  utility  Birds.  Will  meet  train  for  Visitors 
who  mean  business.  John  P.  Case  &  Sons,  Clover  Hill,  N-  J. 


Sn  ui  |  rftUADIlC— ^ EZRA  C.  CARTER, 
>  v.  II.  LCUnUnliO  Marathon,  New  York 
(Breeder  and  Importer.)  Four  choice  200  egg  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  mated  to  a  large  handsome  vigorous  cock¬ 
erel  bred  from  a  260  egg  hen  for  $30  cash  with  order. 
If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expens*.  Supply  limited. 


mS.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  yearling  breeders  FOR  SALE 

at  $1.25  each  for  January  delivery.  Splendid 
hens,  large,  healthy,  Sunny  Orchard  Farm, 
A.  K.  McGraw,  Prop.,  -  Hagerstown,  Md. 


CW  8kerwnn/Tc  heavy  laying  strain  S.  C.W. 

•  ”  .  onerwooa  S  jj  590  pullets  and  500  breed¬ 
ing  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  day  old  chicks  from 
February  1st.  C.  W.  SHERWOOD,  Saybrook  Point,  Conn. 


DDCn  Tfl  I  A  V— i 8.  C.  White  Leghorns 

1  U  Ln  1  American  and  Barron 


strains.  Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock.  A 
few  cockerels  left.  P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 


60  Varieties  SBESL 


DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS, 
GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa 


S.  G.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron,  England . 

Kd.  Cam,  England  .... - •  •  •  •  - - 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . . . .  •  •  • 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . ••••; . 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

J.  F,  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York.. 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Dingman,  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont... 
Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut..... 
Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York..'.... 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont . 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.. 

Ilarrv  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . • 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . .  — 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . .  •  •  • 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut - 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Con¬ 
necticut  . 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri . 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 
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Our  New  Year’s  Announcement 

A  Mogul  Oil  Tractor  for 


We  announce  for  1915  an  all-purpose  farm  tractor  with  8-H.  P.  at  the  drawbar  and  16  on  the  belt 

A  Small-Farm  Tractor  for  all  Farm  Work 


This  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor  has  power  to  do  the 
work  of  eight  horses. 

Being  a  four-wheeled,  all-purpose  tractor,  you  can 
use  it  every  working  day. 

It  will  do  all  the  plowing,  disking  and  seeding. 

It  will  draw  manure  spreaders,  wagons,  hay  load¬ 
ers,  mowers  or  binders. 

It  will  run  a  corn  sheller,  feed  grinder,  small 
shredder,  thresher  or  ensilage  cutter. 


Any  farmer  can  buy  this  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor 
for  $675.00,  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

•  The  man  who  can  use  one  of  these  Mogul  tractors 
pays,  at  this  price,  the  least  for  which  a  good,  reli¬ 
able  all-purpose  8-16  tractor  can  be  sold. 

If  you  want  to  use  a  Mogul  small-farm  tractor  for 
spring  work,  your  order  should  be  placed  now  with 
the  I  II  C  local  dealer. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lucorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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The  Henyard. 

Growth  in  Hen’s  Throat. 

I  HAVE  had  some  trouble  with  some  of 
my  hens  recently.  Out  of  a  flock  of 
about  100  I  have  had  three  or  four  cases 
where  the  hen  has  a  growth  in  the  throat 
and  on  the  tongue;  they  don’t  eat  or 
drink  and  out  of  three  cases  only  one  re¬ 
covered.  I  have  tried  pulling  this  ulcer¬ 
ous  growth  off,  but  it  seems  to  grow 
again.  It  is  a  light  yellowish  color. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is, 
and  how  I  can  treat  and  prevent  future 
cases?  s.  w. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  diseases  to  which 
fowls  are  subject,  which  produce  such 
patches  in  the  mouth  and  throat  as  you 
describe.  Of  these,  perhaps  thrush,  fowl 
diphtheria  and  chicken  pox  are  most 
common.  I  do  not  know  whch  one,  if 
any  of  them,  you  have  in  your  flock,  but 
as  the  general  treatment  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  all  an  accurate  diag¬ 
nosis  is  not  material.  All  affected  birds 
should  be  promptly  isolated  to  prevent 
spread  of  the  infection  and  the  utensils 
used  by  the  flock  should  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  boiling  water.  Any 
old,  musty,  litter  should  be  removed  from 
the  pens  and  fresh  litter  supplied,  while 
it  would  be  well,  also,  to  whitewash  the 
interiors.  Affected  fowls,  if  seriously 
sick,  should  be  killed  and  their  carcasses 
burned  or  buried  deeply.  Local  treat¬ 
ment  of  mild  cases  may  consist  of  the 
application  of  mild  antiseptics  to  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  boric  acid  is  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  more  frequently 
used  the  better.  Soft,  nourishing  food 
should  be  provided  and  no  convalescent 
fowls  should  be  returned  to  the  flock 
until  thoroughly  rid  of  all  symptoms  of 
disease.  In  all  serious  infective  diseases 
of  fowls  it  is  ordinarily  better  to  kill 
than  to  attempt  to  cure  those  seriously 
affected.  The  risk  of  keeping  the  con¬ 
tagion  on  the  premises  is  usually  too 
great  to  justify  treatment  of  birds  not 
more  than  ordinarily  valuable.  M.  B.  D. 

Questions  in  Poultry  Feeding. 

IN  “The  Corning  Egg  Book”  I  note 
their  regular  feed  is:  1.  150  pounds 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  52  pounds 
oats.  2.  26  pounds  meals,  13  pounds 
ground  oats,  26  pounds  bran,  150  pounds 
cut  bone.  3.  35  pounds  cut  clover,  grit, 
shell  and  charcoal.  If  I  feed  this  quan¬ 
tity  cut  bone  is  it  necessary  to  feed  beef 
scrap  also?  How  long  will  cut  bone 
keep?  Is  it  wise  to  have  charcoal  al¬ 
ways  before  hens  and  let  them  eat  all 
they  want?  I  have  heard  that  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  are  more  susceptible  to  colds 
when  unlimited  quantity  is  fed.  I  note 
that  cut  bone  is  one-third  of  all  the  feed. 
If  I  could  buy  cut  bone  in  quantities  and 
have  it  keep  that  would  be  all  right, 
provided  I  did  not  have  to  feed  beef 
scrap  also.  A.  R.  p.  s. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  within  reach  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  feed  store,  I  think  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  of  the 
standard  poultry  feeds.  Beef  scrap  and 
meat  meal  are  either  carried  in  stock  or 
easily  procured  by  feed  dealers  and  most 
of  them,  nowadays,  also  handle  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  other  poultry  supplies. 
Cut  bone  is  not  needed  where  beef  scrap 
is  fed  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  there 
are  hand  and  power  bone  cutters  on  the 
market,  which  enable  any  poultryman 
who  possesses  them  to  cut  green  bone 
procured  from  local  butchers.  The  length 
of  time  that  cut  bone  will  keep  depends 
entirely  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
weather ;  it  is  usually  cut  just  previous 
to  feeding,  however.  It  is  customary 
practice  to  keep  charcoal  constantly  be¬ 
fore  fowls;  what  its  actual  value  is  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  custom  at 
least  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage 
and  the  confidence  of  many  poultrymen. 

II.  B.  D. 


“  White  Comb”  in  Fowls. 

1IIAVE  100  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Some  of  them  have  “white  comb,” 
mostly  the  two-year-olds.  So  far  not 
any  of  those  who  have  it  have  died,  but 
ihey  mope  around,  and  appear  to  be 
blind.  I  have  tried  saturated  solution 
of  sulphur,  also  carbolated  vaseline.  At 
oresent  there  are  four  or  five  which  have 
it;  the  first  one  that  got  it  appears  now 
*o  be  getting  better,  but  very  slowly.  I 
feed  wet  mash  and  boiled  vegetables  once 
a  day  ;  dry  mash  at  all  times,  and  scratch 
feed  in  dry  litter  once  a  day ;  fresh 
water,  good  care  and  nice,  warm,  dry 
quarters.  What  is  the  cause?  Is  it  se¬ 
rious  or  lasting?  P.  J.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

The  white  combs  of  your  fowls  are 
probably  simply  an  indication  of  anaemia, 
or  lack  of  blood,  due  to  some  internal 
■’isorder  which  is  sapping  their  vitality. 
The  combs  of  molting  fowls  are  pale  and 
this  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
disease  by  some  one  who  had  not  had 
much  experience  with  hens.  From  your 
letter  I  should  not  judge  that  there  was 
any  contagious  disease  in  your  flock  or 
(hat  you  were  likely  to  lose  any  more 
than  the  number  which  ordinarily  sicken 
and  die  from  time  to  time  in  a  flock  of 
that  size.  M.  B.  d. 


Henhouse  Space. 

HOW  many  pullets  would  you  think  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  in  an  open  front 
house  8x13  feet,  with  a  yard  30x56 
feet  attachpd  to  the  south  side  of  house? 
Should  hot.  '  •'vered  with  tar  paper 
or  some  preparea  oofing  for  additional 
warmth  on  outside  or  inside?  The  house 
has  the  broad  side  facing  south.  How 
large  an  opening  should  there  be  for  a 
muslin  curtain  to  give  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion?  Do  you  advise  cementing  the  floor 
of  poultry  houses  especially  where  rats 
are  very  bad?  How  thick  should  the  ce¬ 
ment  floor  be?  E.  H. 

Maryland. 

From  30  to  35.  If  the  walls  are  air¬ 
tight,  paper  is  not  needed  for  warmth ; 
otherwise  it  may  well  be  used  as  there 
should  be  no  drafts  through  cracks  and 
knot-holes  in  the  walls  of  a  poultry 
building.  It  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  make  the  muslin-covered  opening  oc¬ 
cupy  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  front 
wall  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion  through  it  Concrete  makes  an  ideal 
floor  for  a  poultry  house  when  it  is  kept 
well  covered  with  litter.  It  need  not  be 
more  than  two  inches  thick,  but  it  should 
have  a  solid  foundation  beneath  it. 


Apples  for  Hens. 

1  SHOULD  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  feeding  apples  to  hens.  We 
have  fed  them  daily  somewhat  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  some  tendency  to  give  the 
hens  diarrhoea.  Is  that  a  matter  that 
wall  regulate  itself,  and  if  not  what  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken?  Do  you  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  them  freely?  s.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  never  observed  any  untoward 
results  from  feeding  apples  freely  to  hens. 
If  not  accustomed  to  them  there  would 
be  a  tendency  toward  diarrhoea  in  fowls 
fed  freely  upon  apples,  as  there  would  be 
if  they  were  given  an  excessive  quantity 
of  any  fruit  at  first.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  apples 
for  my  fowls,  and  if  I  found  them  too 
laxative  I  should  limit  the  quantity  fed. 


Management  of  Hatch;  Water  Grass. 

WILL  too  much  moisture  injure  incu¬ 
bator  hatch?  Do  you  approve  of 
wetting  eggs  when  the  chicks  begin 
to  pip?  Would  you  leave  all  chicks  in 
incubators  until  hatch  is  complete?  2. 
Will  you  give  an  inexpensive  dry  mash 
I  could  feed  chicks  from  second  day  to 
six  weeks;  also  the  kind  of  grain  feeds? 
3.  Does  water  glass  injure  the  color  of 
shell  of  eggs?  If  so  what  would  bring 
it  back  to  original  color?  f.  j.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  do  not  know  how  one  could  well 
supply  too  much  moisture  to  hatching 
eggs;  the  problem  is  rather  to  supply 
enough.  Keeping  the  air  of  the  incuba¬ 
tor  room  as  moist  as  possible  is  usually 
sufficient,  however.  Some  makes  of  incu¬ 
bators  have  moisture  trays  within  the 
machine,  and  these  answer  the  purpose 
well.  I  have  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  wet  eggs  that  have  begun  to  hatch ; 
it  has  seemed  to  me  better  to  keep  the 
machine  closed  at  that  time  and  permit 
it  to  retain  the  moisture  already  within 
it.  Chicks  should  ordinarily  be  left  in 
the  incubator  until  all  are  hatched  and 
it  is  poor  practice  to  open  the  incubator 
door  for  any  purpose  until  the  hatch  is 
completed.  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
do  this  to  help  weak  chicks  out  of  the 
shell,  but  a  chick  that  cannot  make  its 
own  exit  from  its  shell  would  better  be 
left  in  it.  2.  An  excellent  cracked  grain 
mixture  for  little  chicks  is  composed  of 
one  part  pin-head  oatmeal,  two  parts 
finely  cracked  corn,  and  three  parts 
cracked  wheat.  This  may  be  given  them 
from  the  start  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  eat  larger  grain,  such  as  coarsely- 
cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat.  A  good, 
dry  mash  may  be  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  and  sifted  beef  scrap.  This, 
also,  may  be  fed  from  infancy  to  matur¬ 
ity.  Giving  it  moistened  with  skim-milk 
or  water  once  or  twice  daily,  in  addition 
to  keeping  it  before  the  chicks  dry,  will 
hasten  development.  3.  I  have  never 
kept  eggs  in  water  glass  solution,  but  I 
do  not  understand  that  it  changes  their 
color,  though  it  would  naturally  give 
them  a  glossy  appearance  that  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  freshly  laid  eggs. 
This  solution  should  be  used  in  an  earth¬ 
en  or  wooden  vessel ;  the  rust  from  a  me¬ 
tallic  container  might  discolor  the  eggs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Sprouted  Oats- Winter  Eggs 


DOUBLE  your  egg  yield  and  CUT 
IN  HALF  your  feed  bill  by  using  a 

DOUBLE  QUICK 
GRAIN 
SPROUTER 

THE  PERPETUAL  POULTRY  SILO. 

Makes  2  to  4  bushels  of  the  best 
egg-producing  feed  from  1  bu.  of 
oats  or  wheat,  using  nothing  but 
grain,  heat,  and  water. 

Sprouts  in  20  to  30  hours  and 
forces  from  1  to  2*inch  growths 
daily. 

Many  a  dead-expense  flock  of 
hens  changed  to  profit  producers 
by  feeding  sprouted  eats. 

Send  for  circular  ok  sprouted 
oats  and  the  Double  Quick  sprouter 


CLOSE -TO -NATURE  CO.,  78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


'ramaummnuiiimr 


chicks  palled 
through  last  year  ? 

Increase  the  number  this 
year.  A  properly  balanced 
feed  like  H-O  Steam - 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  helps 
to  bring  chicks  past  the  dan¬ 
ger  period.  It  contains  only  the  safest  and  cleanest  of  grains 
including  cut  oatmeal,  steam-cooked  to  make  digestion  easy. 

It  makes  chicks  develop  rapidly,  builds  bone  and  flesh  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  sufficient  warmth,  fat  and  energy  for  their  bodies. 

H-O  Steam -Cooked  Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements  of  poultry  in  every  stage 
of  development:  —  H-O  Poultry  Feed,  H-O  Chick  Feed,  H-O  Scratch¬ 
ing  Feed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry  Mash  and  H-O  Steam-O>oked  Chick  Feed. 


THE  H-O  COMPANY 

Mills 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

General  Sales  Agent 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


148 


From  150  Eggs 


Osceola,  Mo. 

I  surely  praise  the  Sure  Hatch  incubators.  I  have  a  150  egg  size.  The  first  setting 
I  put  in  152  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time.  I 
got  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma¬ 
chine  the  past  two  years.  Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  for  any  money. 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  I  beat  them  all.  NELLIE  GARDNER 


BACK 

GUARANTEE^ 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 
help  you  to  succeed. 
It  tells  all  abou  t  how 
to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus¬ 
trations.  Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


Women  and  children  find 

it  easy  to  succeed  with  _ 

the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Frank  Hammond 

President 

We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 

Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong-  machine,  so  built  that  it  can’t  go 
wrong.  Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.  We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  that  are  very  easily  followed. 

We  guarantee  It  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.  Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  is  a  quaSity  machine  in  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  bring  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  Information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  44  .Fremont, Neb. 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel,  Chicks 

The  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  the  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid ,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost.  It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  ventilated;  portable; 
strongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable  building; 
free  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE  CHICKS 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 

Our  Brooder  Catalog  will  show  you  the  way  to  sure 
success.  Free,  ior  the  asking 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

74  Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Brood  500  Chicks  in  One  Flock 
Save  Time,  Labor,  Fuel  and  Money 

Get  all  your  chicks  out  early  at  one  time  and  carry 
them  safely  to  strong  maturity. 

Take  your  eggs  to  a  Canciee  Custom  Hatchery  or  buy 
baby  ducks  there.  Then,  with  a  coal  burning  Carulce 
Colony  Brooder,  raise  all  of  them  in  one  (look,  in  one  home, 
with  only  one  heater,  at  a  coat  of  a  few  cents  a  day  for  coal. 

Healthy  Heat— Automatic  Heat  Control 
Coal-Burning— Safe— Sure 

Sealed  base,  cast  iron  heater — no  worry,  no  danger  of  loss 
from  Are.  Magazine  Feed  keeps  even  fire— eliminates  gness- 

Ca  work.  Thermostat  automatically  opens  and  closes 

1_  _  t u-v n-A, TT"\  ®ni1  ho,<i8  correct  heat  all  the  time.  Swinging  Hover  I 

A  IV I  8  afts  lu  Section  makes  it  easy  to  get  at  Heater  for  cleaning,  coaling 

JrVi.  v  8  ])  B  J  ami  shaking  down  ashes, 
y-w-.  (“’/'it  M"V  Write  today  for  illustrated  circular  that  tells  why  the 

RJ  I  Candee  will  save  you  labor,  fuel,  chicks  and  money. 

Casi  Iron  ijROODERS 

Coal  Burn  INC- Self  Reoulatino. 


Candee  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Eastwood,  N, 


CHICK  and  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in  “H  &  D”  Boxes. 
CMIPPINP  Dnyrc  Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggs  will  not  break, 
anirriuu  DUACS  Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

“H  &  D”  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  “How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.”  Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  “  H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO. 


Ship  Eggs  in  this  Box  by  Parcel  Post 

The  New  Wright  Egg  Hox  is  the  strongest  and 
lightest  package  for  shipping  hatching  eggs  or  fresh 
table  eggs.  Easy  to  pack— each  egg  has  absolute  pro¬ 
tection — cannot  shake  or  jar.  Wright  boxes  are  ship- 1 
ped  to  you  flat  and  are  easily  set  up  and  packed  for  PAA*1 
shipment  to  your  customers.  Write  today  for  Free 
Booklet  describing  The  Wright  Boxes  for  shipping 
chicks  and  eggs. 

.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  Box  68,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARMS' 

POULTRY  Ca 


£4 


THE  EUHAL  NEW-VORKER 


January  1U, 


The  Henyard. 


Pullets  Fail  to  Lay. 

I  WISH  to  present  a  record  for  pullets 
to  some  of  the  poultry  boomers  and  to 
some  of  the  -would-be  poultrymen  who 
are  about  to  try  their  hand  at  egg  pro¬ 
ducing.  I  have  125  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds,  pullets,  from  stock  averaging  144 
eggs  per  year,  hatched  between  April 
15  and  June  15,  part  of  them  under  hens 
and  part  in  incubator.  They  were  brought 
up  7  ostly  under  hens,  in  coops  having  in¬ 
dividual,  movable  yards,  changed  to  fresh 
location  every  few  days.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  every  known  convenience  at 
hand  and  good  care,  sour  milk,  bone  meal, 
latest  approved  dry  mashes,  mixed  grains, 
etc.  They  wore  separated  from  cockerels 
at  an  early  age  and  placed  in  nice  dry- 
house  with  yard  50x25  with  good  shade, 
and  September  15  began  to  move  the  pul¬ 
lets  to  laying  quarters,  placing  02  or  03 
birds  of  each  breed  to  a  pen  in  large, 
open-front  house,  with  10xl2-foot  com¬ 
partments.  Their  rations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Two  quarts  mixed  grain  (Jersey 
Experiment  Station  formula)  to  each  pen 
night  and  morning.  At  11  o’clock  about 
two  pounds  green  cut  bone  per  pen.  At 
12  o’clock  two  medium-sized  cabbages, 
and  to  the  Rods  about  four  to  five  quarts 
dry  mash.  The  Rocks,  however,  have 
dry  mash  always  before  them  in  a  50- 
pound  hopper.  Dry  mash  two  parts  bran, 
one  part  each  of  Alfalfa,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  gluten  meal,  beef  scraps,  one-quar¬ 
ter  oilmeal.  The  birds  have  no  run,  and 
are  confined  at  all  times,  grain  buried  in 
litter  gives  them  their  exercise.  No  lice, 
no  mites.  October  0  I  got  the  first  egg 
from  the  Rocks.  On  October  14  tin*  Reds 
presented  me  with  their  first  fruits.  I 
got  two  eggs  from  each  pen  on  or  about 
November  1,  but  that  record  broke  up 
the  party  and  I  got  about  four  eggs  a 
week  from  the  whole  bunch  up  to  No¬ 
vember  20.  From  that  time  to  date  they 
have  been  resting  on  their  laurels,  for  I 
have  had  only  one  egg  since.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  no  change  in  their  propensities  for 
consuming  the  grain,  however.  My  hens 
are  doing  well  on  the  same  ration,  seven 
to  10  eggs  a  day  steady  out  of  25  birds 
two  years  old.  The  hens  are  fat.  What 
is  the  trouble?  I  can  think  of  only  two 
or  three  things  contributing  to  the  failure 
of  my  pullets  to  lay.  First  they  had  no 
range  or  free  runs  while  growing.  An¬ 
other  possible  difficulty  is  this:  I  have 
noticed  that  about  10  birds  or  so  have 
loose  bowels,  showing  light  brown,  foamy 
droppings.  Thirdly,  I  may  be  feeding  too 
light  in  grain.  What  shall  I  do  next? 
Let  me  see  what  others  think.  G.  D.  B. 
Connecticut. 


large  run  with  a  dry  shelter  at  night. 
After  10  days  they  will  ordinarily  take 
care  of  themselves. 

In  the  Fall  there  is  a  ready  market 
in  all  the  large  cities.  They  can  be  sold 
alive  if  one  hasn’t  the  time  to  fatten 
and  dress.  If  they  can  be  sold  directly 
to  the  consumer  there  is  more  profit. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  to  be 
killed  they  should  be  confined  and  fed  on 
a  fattening  feed  of  corn  or  cornmeal  with 
plenty  of  water  to  drink.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  ducks 
and  geese,  which  may  be  obtained  for 
the  asking.  w.  H.  IT. 


Ducks  Fail  to  Lay. 

THREE  years  ago  I  bought  a  trio  of 
ducks.  Indian  Runners.  They  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  in  November,  laid 
some  all  Winter.  Last  year  I  had  12 ; 
they  performed  the  same  way.  This  year 
I  have  50,  most  of  them  six  months  old. 
I  cannot  make  them  lay.  They  are  eat¬ 
ing  their  heads  off.  What  can  I  do? 
Pleasant  Valley,  Conn.  w.  J.  w. 

Without  knowing  the  conditions  of 
feeding,  care,  etc.,  I  can  neither  diagnose 
the  case  nor  suggest  a  remedy.  Often 
with  all  domestic  fowls  a  few  make  a 
record  performance.  As  the  flock  in¬ 
creases  the  individual  birds  receive  less 
care  or  necessary  feed  and  consequently 
do  not  keep  up  the  record.  In  the  case 
of  hens  a  large  number  in  one  flock  will  not 
lay  as  well  as  when  divided  into  several 
smaller  flocks.  I  can  only  suggest  a  mash 
of  several  ground  grains  with  meat 
scraps  and  something  to  supply  vegetable 
matter,  like  ground  clover  or  Alfalfa. 
Turnips  and  other  vegetables,  cooked  and 
mixed  with  the  mash  is  a  part  of  the 
feed  in  many  large  duck  establishments. 
A  little  salt  in  each  mash  and  a  supply 
of  charcoal,  grit  and  shell  complete  an 
ideal  diet  for  laying  ducks.  If  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  their  heads  off  you  have  the 
axe  as  a  last  resort.  w.  H.  H. 


Broom  Corn  for  Hens. 

I  HAVE  a  quantity  of  broom  corn  seed 
which  I  wish  to  feed  to  poultry  and 
would  like  to  be  able  to  feed  it  intel¬ 
ligently.  Can  you  give  me  the  analysis 
as  to  protein,  carbohydrates,  etc. 

Ohio.  A.  A.  R. 

The  analysis  of  broom  corn  seed,  as 
given  by  Henry,  is  crude  protein,  9.9  per¬ 
cent.  ;  fibre,  7  per  cent. ;  nitrogen  free 
extract,  64.3  per  cent.,  and  fat,  3.2  per 
cent.  The  figures  for  dent  corn  are  10.3, 
2.2,  70.4,  and  5  respectively.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  fibre 
content  broom  corn  seed  is  very  similar 
in  composition  to  corn  though  it  contains 
sightly  less  nutrients  and  considerably 
more  fibre.  M.  b.  d. 


The  record  of  your  pullets  is  probably 
not  as  rare  as  it  should  be ;  such  records 
do  not  often  find  their  way  into  print, 
and  the  owner  of  such  a  flock  is  apt  to 
conclude  that  he  possesses  something 
unique  in  the  poultry  line.  Nevertheless, 
these  pullets  are  not  doing  what  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  after  the  care  that  you 
have  given  them,  and  possibly  they  can 
be  jarred  out  of  their  complacency  by  a 
little  different  line  of  treatment.  They 
have  been  handicapped  somewhat  by  their 
lack  of  that  vigor  which  free  range  while 
growing  would  have  given  them,  but  this 
does  not  wholly  excuse  their  slothful¬ 
ness.  You  have  been  feeding  pretty  heav¬ 
ily  upon  green  stuff,  and  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  have  filled  themselves  with 
the  more  palatable  cabbage  and  neglected 
the  egg-making  mash.  Dry  mash  is  a 
little  difficult  to  swallow  and  green  cab¬ 
bages  doubtless  taste  better;  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  their  bowels  also  indicates  that 
they  are  eating  an  excess  of  this  part  of 
their  ration.  My  suggestion  is  that  you 
cut  out  cabbage  altogether  for  a  time  and 
if  the  pullets  will  not  then  eat  dry  mash 
freely  give  it  to  them  moistened.  This 
involves  more  labor,  but  the  results  in 
eggs  may  pay.  There  is  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  but  vexation  of  spirit  and  leanness  of 
pocketbook  to  be  gained  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  attitude,  and  a  little  extra  labor  may 
aid  in  forgetting  these  things.  M.  B.  D. 


Profits  in  Geese. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sicilian  Buttercups  bfr^s°^t 

Iiriees.  Vigorous,  farm-raised  stock.  (I.  A  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Box  324. Warwick,  N  Y.,  Sect 'y  Am.  Buttercup  Club 


White  finrrmh  Fnwl~^  ^  IQaiesi  7  to  9 
mine  uurmsn  rUWI  a-maies.  Good  layers.  Eggs. 

S3. 00  setting  15.  Guarantee  11  fertiles.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Catalog.  Mounisvilte  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountville.Va. 


I  Have  Some  Real 

good  breeding  cock 
first  comer.  Also  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets. 

L>.  LINCOLN  OUR,  liox  8,  Orr’i  Mills.  N. 


ValnoQ  in  Columbian  Wyan- 
miuca  dottes,  a  few  rattling 
birds  at  $5.00  to  $10.00  to  the 


tu HITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying  trap 
™  nested  hens.  Send  for  circular.  Mithllebrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marian  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANOOTTES-Oockerels  $2.  $3,  $5 each.  Cir¬ 
cular.  0WNLAN0  FARM,  Box  497,  S.  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


-p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
Tv.  1.  atKj  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  ltocks,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Oliix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  tine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  rocord  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  40  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  -  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  II. 


IS  the  raising  of  geese  very  remunera¬ 
tive,  and  how  is  it  made  most  profit¬ 
able?  What  are  the  main  points 
about  feeding,  breeding,  etc.?  A.  c. 
Glenwood,  N.  J. 

There  is  more  or  less  profit  in  raising 
geese,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
nearest  market,  local  conditions,  care 
and  personality  of  the  one  in  charge. 
Geese  need  more  range  than  ducks.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  they  can  get  most  of 
their  feed  from  grass.  If,  however,  you 
wish  the  maximum  size  considerable  feed, 
mostly  a  mash  of  a  variety  of  grains, 
should  be  given  the  young  stock.  Two 
geese  may  be  mated  to  one  gander.  They 
should  be  put  into  the  permanent  laying 
quarters  early  in  the  Winter  or  Fall. 
The  early  eggs  should  be  collected  often 
and  kept  from  freezing.  They  can  be 
incubated  under  hens,  from  four  to  six 
being  all  that  an  ordinary  hen  can  cover. 
About  30  days  are  required  for  hatching. 
A  mash  moistened  just  enough  to  be 
crumbly,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little 
fine  grit,  should  be  fed  several  times  a 
day  for  the  first  week  or  two.  They 
should  have  tender  grass  from  the  first, 
and  plenty  of  water  in  fountains  in 
which  they  cannot  get  their  down  wet. 
As  they  grow  older  they  should  have  a 


strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth 

D ----- T. High  class  exhibition  and  breeding 
bronze  1  lITKeyS  birds  for  sale,  oil  approval.  1>.  It. 

HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


i—300  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  These  are  all  bred  from 
birds  with  high  egg  records, 
farm  raised.  Can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Roanoke  Poultry  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


AUSTIN'S  200-EGG  Rhnrfo  IchtlH  RoHc  standard 
STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB  nllUUti  IbldllU  ntJUb  bred,  high 
record  stock,  red  to  the  skin.  Old  and  yonngstock  for 
sale.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  CentreHarbor.  N. H. 

200  Egg  Strain  Cockerels 

BARRED  ROOK  Cockerels  (March  hatched)  whose 
dams  on  both  sides  have  been  trapnested  for  25 
years.  All  dams  for  last  five  years  have  laid 
more  than  200  eggs  per  year.  A  limited 
number  for  sale  at  Five  Dollars  each. 
GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Center  Square,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE-^SJue 

STRAIN.  $2.50  each.  FRED  H  TOTTEN,  Ringoes.  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks,  *cds'-  Lp<rhorns'  Duck8’  Geese 

Valuable  catalog  FREE 


mil  Turkeys.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
L.  F.  Hastings,  Pittsvillo,  Md. 


Money  In  Honey  \ 


.Bees  pay. 
—Easy,  inter, 
esting  work. 

Latest  methods  of  bee-keeping  —  simply  told  in  — ^  _* 
our  “Bee  Primer.”  Highly  instructive.  Send  ^ 
today  for  the  book  and  6  months  ’  subscription  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  E,  Hamilton, Ill. 


My  Belle  City  is 
know  the  21  ^ 

SKt  i 


mjggEBr  world’s, 

^iara*  A 

pi  on  L jj 
Hatching  Et 
Outfit.  13  more 
Championships 
r  added  last  season. 

Big  FREE  Book  JKtfj 
Gives  Particulars. 


Jim  Rohan 
Pres.  ^ 


World's  Champion 


In  the  1914  Championship  Contest  conducted 
by  Successful  Farming  the  Belle  City  Hatch¬ 
ing  Outfits  entered  by  owners  won  thirteen 
championships  of  the  total  of  28  awards  in 
contest  with  all  other  machines,  regardless  of  price. 


Write  for  My  $S00  Gold  Offers 


I  Now  f 

Get  My 

1.  2 1  Low  Price  1 
or  3  Freight 
Months’  Prepaid 
Home  and  Money 
Test  Rack  Offer 


These  offers  open  the  way  for  you  to  greatly  increase 
your  poultry  profits  this  season.  Join  the  money-making 
world’s  champion  poultry  raisers.  Write  me  at  once  for 
full  particulars.  They  come  to  you  in  my  great  new 

Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts” 

Book  givesyou  the  whole  wonderful  story  of  the  Belle  City’s 
21  World’s  Championship  hatches.  Letters  from  users  tell¬ 
ing  how  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  making  high  per- 
centage  hatches  and  big  money  with  the  Belle  City  every¬ 
where.'  Gives  you  my  10-year  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Quotes  you  my  low  prices— Freight  Prepaid.  Your  name  on 
a  postal  brings  the  book.  Write  today  to  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48.  Racine,  wis.' 


■nick 


City,  Min* 


neapolis. 


Buffalo 


or  Racma 


Wisconsin  Wins  in  Big  Hatching  Contests 

$30  Egg  mil'  g**--**  mm 

Incubator 

130  Chick  Brooder 
BOTH  For 
'j  /"h  Freight  Paid 
1\/  East  or  Rockies 
180  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder  *12 


Wisconsin  Incubators  won  In  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913  and 
1914  in  National  Hatching  Contests — Thousand  of  machines  com¬ 
peting.  Catalog  tells  all  about  it  —  and  why  Wisconsins  are  winners. 

If  ordered  together  — 

BOTH  MACHINES  $10— Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Wisconsins  have  hot  water  heat,  double  walls,  dead  air  Bpace  between, 
double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulatmg.  Nursery 
under  tray.  ’Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermom¬ 
eters,  lamps,  egg-testers,  all  set-up,  ready  to  use  when  you  get  them. 
Incubators  finished  in  natural  color  showing  high-grade  Calif.  Redwood 
lumber  we  use— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap  material.  Send  for  catalog  and  we  will 
send  you  a  samplo  of  tho  material,  then  you  can  compare  it  with  the  kind  others  use. 
If  you  will  do  this  we  know  you  will  order  a  Wisconsin.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  104  Racine,  Wis. 


the  profits 
in  poultry  keeping 


IS  THE  TITLE  of  our  200-page,  7x10 
Free  Complete  Catalogue  and  Poultry 
Guide  for  1915,  which  we  mail  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address 
on  request.  Illus¬ 
trates  and  fully  de¬ 
scribes  our  three 
styles  of  I  ncubators, 
eight  different 
sizes,  ranging 
in  price  from  $10  to 
$38;  also  our  self  -  regulating,  self- 
ventilating,  all  -  metal  Portable  and 
Adaptable  Brooding  Hovers  and 
nearly  100  other  useful,  standard 
articles  we  manufacture  for  successful, 
money-making  poultry  keepers  on  any  scale 
of  operation.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our 
Catalogue  and  other  valuable  free  printed 
matter  to  our  place  of  business  nearest  you. 

Cyphers  IncubatorCo.Dep‘- 38  Buffalo, N.Y. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Pallas,  Oakland 


MAKE  HENS  LATl 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks) 
heavier  towls,  by  leeding  cut  bone. 

UAUII’C  latest  model 
MANN  0  BONE  CUTTER 


cuts  fast,  4asy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
^0  Days'  Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

KF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6*  MILFORD.  MASS*  fl| 


GRIT 


MAID  CUCI  If  you 'want  plenty 
HlANfl-oUtL  of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds;  feed  “Maka 
Shel.”  Used  by  the  largest 
poultrymen.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags,  f.  o  b.  cars; 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  \4  ton  gf>.50; 
one  ton  $10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samplei.  Est.  1844 

It.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


FrelgMPald 

Last  of 

tho  Rockies 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  | 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  , 
copper  tank,  nursery, 

I  egg"  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
I  use.  30  DAYS’  TRIAL— money  back  if 
I  notO.K.  WriteforFREECatalogNow. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.l  1 1  Racine/ 


’rairie  State  Stove  Brooders 


Forty  Prairie  State  Stove  Brooders  care 
for  25,000  chicks  at  one  time  on  largest 
poultry  farm  in  the  U.  S.  Ask  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Let  ua  mail  you  description  of  the 
newest,  most  complete  device  of  its  type  on 
tho  market.  Made  of  solid  cast  iron— strong, 
eafe,  economical.  The  only  stove  brooder  hav¬ 
ing  triple  control  regulator  which  holds  tem¬ 
perature  to  a  fraction  of  a  degree.  Efficient  for 
flocks  of  1000  or  over.  Write  for  complete  cat¬ 
alog  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Hovera. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


lycos  i 

*  *  always  tol  1  the  truth  *  ’ 

^  .  i  j i„i,b 


^  <}  Incubator 

Thermometers 

__  *.  Scientifically  made  and  tested. 
'  Accurate  and  dependable.  When  buying  an  incubator 
brooder; insist  thatit  bo  fitted  with  Tycos  Thermometers, 
means  bigger  hatches— bettor  chicks.  bigger  profits.  Magmlimg 
ns  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  m  temperaturo 
dicated.  75c  at  your  dealers  or  from  us.postrmid.  Write  toe  ayfr 
loklet,  “Incubator  XhermometerFacta  Worth  Knowing  .  FUEL. 

T/iar  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Where  do  tlie  poultry  profits  go?  Have  you 
ever  figured  this  out?  We  have  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  this  im¬ 
portant  problem  and  the  answer 
is  in  our  new  Poultry  Book,  just 
off  the  press.  Send  10c  for  a  copy, 
to-day,  and  we  will  enclose  our 
Cash  Value  Coupon.  The  book  is 
worth  several  dollars  to  the  poul¬ 
try  owner.  -  THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

103  Conkey  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  hatchable  egg.  IIow  to  make  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
lie  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  hook  to 
BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


HUDSON  RIVER  CHICK  SHIPPING  BOX 


Price  per  doz.  25  chick  size,  90c.  50  chick  size,  $1.20. 
100  chick  size,  $1.70.  Sample  15c  postpaid.  Reduc¬ 
tion  on  quantities.  Circular  free.  STAATSIIURG 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Money  Making  Poultry 

Ourspeclalty.  Leading  varieties  pure-bred  chick¬ 
ens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize  winners- 
Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices;  oldest 
farm.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  catalog  FREE. 

H.  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box  163,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


I  Qtoct  Rnnlr  “Profitable  Poultry,”  finest  pub- 
IjOIvoI  DuUK  liahed;  144  pages;  210  beautiful 
pictures ;complete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  Poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  varieties  of 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  5  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  47,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


Your  neighbor,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  located,  needs 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Why  not  introduce  it  to 
him  —  Secure  his  sub¬ 
scription;  or  his  renewal 
if  he  is  already  a  reader, 
and  receive  one  of  the 
rewards  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  for  such  work.  Send 
postal  card  for  Reward 
List — Department  “M,” 
The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


ir*].". 
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The  Henyard. 


ILL 


Poultry  Questions. 

a  January  hatch  of  White 


YV  *  Wyandotte  chickens  molt  the  fol- 
TT  lowing  Fall?  What  type  of  incu¬ 
bator  is  best,  hot  air  or  hot  water? 
\ re  Wvandottes  as  good  layers  as  R.  I. 
Reds?  *  L.  w.  B. 

Wilton,  Conn. 

White  Wyandottes  hatched  in  Janu¬ 
ary  would  bo  almost  certain  to  molt  by 
the  next  November,  if  not  earlier.  If 
they  are  fairly  well  cared  for  they  will 
begin  to  lay  in  six  to  seven  months.  I 
have  had  one  lay  occasionally  at  five 
months  old.  They  will  lay  out  their 
first  “clutch”  of  eggs,  and  be  almost  sure 
to  molt.  The  first  part  of  April  is  the 
proper  time  to  hatch  out  Wyandottes  for 
Winter  layers;  that  is  with  average  care. 
They  can  be  hatched  out  a  month  later 
and  still  be  early  enough  for  good  Win¬ 
ter  laying,  if  they  are  extra  well  cared 
for.  As  to  the  second  question,  probably 
there  are  very  many  more  hot-air  incu¬ 
bators  used  than  hot-water  ones,  mainly 
on  the  score  of  convenience;  also  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  trouble  of  leaky  tanks,  etc. 
jtoth  kinds  will  do  good  work  in  compe¬ 
tent  hands.  Personally  I  prefer  the  hot 
air. 

The  question,  “Are  Wyandottes  as 
good  as  R.  I.  Reds?”  would  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  only,  if  we  did  not  have  the 
data  of  the  egg-laying  contest  to  assist 
our  judgment.  In  these  contests  the 
Wyandottes  certainly  have  averaged  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Reds  and  I  think  broodiness 
is  less  prevalent  with  the  Wyandottes 
than  with  the  Reds. 

GEO  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hens  With  Bronchitis. 


WHAT  is  the  trouble  with  my  chick¬ 
ens?  Their  heads  seem  to  be  clean, 
only  sometimes  the  comb  gets  blu¬ 
ish.  They  make  a  noise  just  like  com¬ 
plaining,  no  rattle  in  the  throat,  always 
have  their  mouths  open  trying  to  get 
their  breath ;  last  for  a  few  days  and 
then  die.  E.  D.  V. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  that  you  describe  sug¬ 
gest  bronchitis  from  exposure  to  damp¬ 
ness  and  drafts  in  unsuitable  quarters. 
The  sick  fowls  should  be  kept  in  a  warm, 
dry  place  which  is  free  from  irritating 
dust  or  vapors.  Soft,  nourishing  food 
should  be  given  and  a  soothing  drink 
may  be  made  by  steeping  a  quantity  of 
flaxseed  in  water.  Medicinal  treatment 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  though  ten  drops 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  has  been  recommended  ;  this 
to  be  given  once  as  early  in  the  disease 
as  possible.  M.  B.  r>. 


Poultry  With  Colds. 

CAN  you  toll  me  the  trouble  with  some 
of  my  Spring-hatched  chickens  and 
suggest  a  remedy?  About  a  dozen 
chickens  have  not  grown  as  fast  as  the 
others,  are  about  the  size  of  pigeons  now, 
though  fully  feathered  out.  They  are 
very  light  and  weak.  I  killed  three  of 
the  smallest  ones  and  found  in  each  case 
that  the  gizzard  was  nearly  broken 
through,  in  one  place  having  none  of  the 
thick  dark  muscle  and  in  the  tissues  I 
found  a  kernel-like  growth,  about  the 
size  of  a  bean  of  a  glandular  structure 
when  cut  through  and  in  this  were  three 
and  four  objects  from  half  to  three  quar¬ 


ters  of  an  inch  long,  round,  size  of  a 
small  needle  and  pointed  at  both  ends. 
They  looked  like  worms  but  did  not  seem 
to  move  when  touched.  c.  w.  c. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  worms 
that  infest  the  oesophagus  and  gizzard 
of  fowls,  some  of  them  boring  into  the 
tissues  and  weakening  or  even  destroy¬ 
ing  them.  The  result  is  interference 
with  nutrition  and  lack  of  development 
or  emaciation  of  the  fowls.  As  a  remedy 
for  those  worms  that  have  not  hidden 
themselves  in  the  tissues,  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
some  bland  oil  and  administered  in  table¬ 
spoonful  doses  is  efficient.  These  affect¬ 
ed  chicks  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  that  they  do  not  infect  others  and 
the  carcasses  of  any  dying  should  be 
deeply  buried  or  burned.  m.  b.  n. 


Lamp-heated  Brooder, 

I  WANT  to  make  a  brooder  for  little 
chicks  where  I  can  use  a  lamp  for 
heating  it.  Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it  so  I  will  not 
infringe  on  any  patents,  as  I  only  want 
it  for  my  own  use?  F.  n. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  run¬ 
ning  any  risk  of  infringing  patents  if  you 
construct  a  brooder  of  any  pattern  that 
pleases  you.  If  there  are  any  basic  pat¬ 
ents  upon  brooders  which  would  prevent 
anyone  using  the  customary  principles 
of  heating,  I  do  not  know  of  them  and  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  make  any  style 
of  brooder  that  I  wanted  and  thought 
that  I  could  make  cheaper  than  I  could 
buy  it.  M.  b.  d. 

Brooder  Stoves. 

CAN  you  give  me  any  information 
about  brooder  stoves?  Are  they 
practical,  and  if  so  how  best  used? 
New  Hampshire.  F.  E.  w. 

Brooder  stoves  for  supplying  heat  to  a 
large  number  of  chicks  in  one  flock  are 
being  successfully  used  by  many  poultry- 
men,  and  in  competent  hands,  may,  I 
think,  be  considered  entirely  practicable. 
They  are  usually  installed  in  a  poultry 
house  or  other  building  of  some  size  as 
they  are  not  adapted  to  small  brooders.. 
For  economical  operation  of  such  stoves, 
one  should  be  able  to  hatch  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  at  one  time  as  it  is  not  wise 
to  place  chickens  of  widely  different  ages 
in  one  flock;  this  is  particularly  true 
when  they  are  small.  A  neighbor  of  I 
mine  has  improvised  his  own  stove  brood-  1 
er  by  placing  a  small  coal  stove  in  one 
end  of  his  poultry  house  and  arranging  j 
a  hover  very  much  like  those  sold  by 
manufacturers.  He  used  it  successfully 
last  season  and  expects  to  make  more 
extensive  use  of  it  during  the  coming 
one.  M.  B.  D. 


Average  Egg  Production. 

OFITE  a  lively  discussion  at  the  fam¬ 
ily  dinner  table  of  the  “hen  question” 
prompts  me  to  ask  you  the  following : 
What  proportion  of  hens,  all  breeds,  in 
flocks  of  25  and  more,  average  to  lay 
over  100  eggs  per  hen  per  year?  f.  c.  d. 

This  is  an  interesting  question,  but 
one  impossible  of  answer,  for  no  one 
knows.  The  production  of  hens  varies 
with  age,  breeding  and  feeding.  As  there 
is  little  uniformity  in  these  respects,  no 
one  can  give  even  approximate  figures  for 
just  “hens.” 

Some  very  suggestive  studies  made  by 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light,  upon  the  productivity  of 
hens  at  different  ages.  This  station 
worked  with  purebred  White  Leghorns 
of  ordinary  breeding,  and  doubtless  gave 
them  good  care.  They  kept  accurate  indi¬ 
vidual  and  flock  records  for  seven  years 
and  discovered,  among  other  things,  that 
four  out  of  live  flocks  averaged  between 
11!)  and  120  eggs  per  hen.  per  year,  in 
the  first  three  years  of  their  laying.  In 
the  next  three  years  the  production  was 
uniform,  but  much  below  that  of  the 
first  three;  the  flock  hatched  in  1007,  for 
instance,  showing  a  flock  average  of  107  ; 
135  and  117  for  the  first  three  years,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  7S.  87  and  03  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  three  years.  So  this  flock  aver¬ 
aged  well  over  100  eggs  per  hen 
in  its  first  three  years  and  consid¬ 
erably  under  100  in  its  second  three-year 
period.  There  is.  of  course,  an  average 
production  for  all  hens  of  all  ages;  if  one 
wishes  to  guess  it  to  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  90,  I  have  no  objection,  m.  b.  d. 

Plffponc  For  ^  arneatix,  Maltese  and  White 

rigeons  »  or  date  Kings  Utility  stock,  barge 
Squab  producers.  Mated  l’airs.  $3.00.  Youngsters, 
$10. no  dozen.  John  Emmeluth,  Vineland,  N.,J. 

CLEARV1EW  FARM~Wein,red*,0Ultr-V'  Ducks, 

iHHITI  Geese,  Cavies.  Interesting 
Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  SOUOER,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

GOOD  ROOSTERS  CHEAP — Hooks,  Herts,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Minorca*,  Games  and  others.  Write  wants.  Big 
Illustrated  circular  Fi  t-'-.  John  E.  Heatwolo,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

See  Our  Special  Offer 

ns,  and  get  a  large  return  for  your  investment. 
Send  us  your  address.  Coldenliain  Poultry 
Yards,  W.  I,.  Burnett,  Prop.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Cornell  Expci  ImsiitStatim,  strain.  Cork*, 
■  $3  in  $10;  Cockerels,  $2  to  $s.  Hens.  60c  to  *1,  Baliy  chicks 
aft«*r  Mar.  l’»,  $12  hundred.  Book  chick  orders  now,  avoid 
disappointment.  L.  E.  Ingoidsby,  Hartwick  Seminary ,  N.  Y. 

March  Hatched  Chicks'^ 

der  at  once.  The  Early  Order  gets  the  Chick.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns  or  liar  red  Rocks.  J.  L.  LEE.  Carmel.  NY. 

C  ock  erels-S.C.  W.Leghoms 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J.  M.  CASE,  .  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y 

S.  0.  White  Leghornsl^^.}^^  ^ 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Pa. 

Barron  Cockerels  l'indsay,  Cnfcimaue, 'll 


—BABY  CHICKS” 

From  HEAVY  LAYING  BARRED  or  WHITE  ROCKS 

Every  chick  for  1915  we  guarantee  to  be 
the  descendant  of  a  hen  with  a  record  of 
2U0  eggs  or  more  in  her  pullet  rear  and  Tr  -m 
vigorous  stock.  BUY  THE  KIND  OF  CHICKS  THAT  MAKE 

Price  or  day  old  chicks  20  rts.  each,  subject  i.. 
t  of  10$  on  orders  received  before  Fehruai  v  t.Ttli. 


BURGER 


Ithaca,  N.  Y 


J 


r  o  s  er :comrb<red  i }  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  vigorous  specimens.  Business  birds 
bred  from  business  hens.  FOUR  ACRES,  Nutley,  N  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  lien  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred’  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag 
nificeut,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  liens,  not  pul 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red1  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  IT.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Do  you  remember  the  Studebaker 
Wagon  I  bought  from  you  in  No¬ 
vember,  1877  ? 

I  haul  ore  and  freight  with  it  over 
the  mountains  and  use  it  for  a  hay 
wagon  sometimes. 

The  tires  have  never  been  reset 
and  it  has  never  had  any  repairs  to 
amount  to  anything  and  it  has  never 
been  under  shelter. 

It  is  a  good  old  wagon  yet  and 
capable  of  being  used  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Ray  McLaughlin, 

Hayman,  Col. 
tiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii 


36  year  old  Studebaker 
hauling  ore  over 
mountains 

THINK  what  this  sturdy  wagon,  bought  in  1877,  has 
earned  for  its  owner. 

— and  think  how  very  little  he  has  spent  on  it  for  repairs. 
Even  the  tires  have  not  had  to  be  set. 

- and  it  has  never  been  under  shelter. 


What  you  can  expect 

A  remarkable  story.  But  no  more  than 
is  expected  of  a  Studebaker. 

Air  dried  wood,  tested  iron  and  steel, 
good  paint  and  varnish  and  skilled  work¬ 
manship  are  bound  to  give  satisfaction — 
and  lasting  results. 

That’s  why  it  pays  to  buy  a  Stude¬ 
baker. 

It  is  true  you  may  be  offered  a  wagon 
represented  to  be  "just  as  good"  and  costing 
less.  But  don’t  be  imposed  upon.  A  wagon 
is  as  good  as  its  life  is  long  —  and  Stude¬ 
baker  wagons  are  cheapest  in  the  end. 


from  a  .Studebaker 

VY  bat  you  want  is  a  wagon  that  will  last 
a  lifetime,  run  easily  and  not  cost  you  con¬ 
tinual  small  sums  for  repairs. 

And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy 
a  Studebaker.  Sixty-three  years  of  wagon 
building  integrity  insure  you  against  the 
mistakes  of  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
farm  wagons  to  sell  cheap. 

Remember  a  Studebaker  is  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  trustworthy  wagon. 

—  and  the  same  is  true  of  Studebaker 
Harness  and  Buggies. 


STUDEBAKER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Arlv.  2090 


30,000  CHICKS*-; 

each  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Book¬ 
let  free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  35.  Oriental.  Pa. 

h?"k  grade  Bourbon  Rod  TURKEYS^,  SIS. 

Also '  Rhode  Island  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Write  for 
particulars.  F.M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Alliens,  Pa. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS-^0^16 fr$8p. 

and  White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $1.50 

to  $3.  C.  A  HEKSHEY,  MeKniglitsLown.  Pa. 

50  Giant  Rouen  Drakes 

Sired  -by  1st  Prize  Drake,  N.  Y.,  1912.  at  $2.50,  $3.50  and 
$•>.00  each,  Also  line  Silver  Wyandotte  Pullets  hi  $2.00 
ami  $.3.(10  each.  Order  now.  f.  a.  TIFFANY,  Phoeniicville.  r-a 

PIIRF  RRFD  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

1  ulVLl  v ^  Silver  Campines  and  White 

Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp. 

Irving  A.  Wheeler,  R.  F.  0. 2,  Maplewooil  Farm,  Massena.N.Y. 

LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS-k^^ahl-C.- 

dollars  a  pair.  Eggs  for  setting,  #1.00  per  J;3. 

<  .  ERNEST,  lc.  I)  41,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggs-#"”?": 

Prize  winners.  Mrs.  H.  Chumbley,  Draper,  Ya. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  and  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  and  DRAKES. 
m  Brize  winners.  GEO.  WILLIAMSON,  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 

^  Hod  Pullets,  $1  50. 

uiamuronze  i  oms  H  j  VAN  dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BARGAINS — African,  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese 
Pekin,  Runner, White  Muscovy  Ducks 

Pi’rO'n  largest  strain  in  1  S. 

Oi  \JUZ,v  1  UI  Key*  F.  B  GARNSEY,  Clayton,  N  Y. 

1889— THERE’S  OVER  25  YEARS— 1915 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE^'^MX 

now.  .Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

Of  careful  selection,  podigreeing  and  trnpnesting  for 
eggs  back  of  Parks'  bred-to-and-do-lay  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  Big.  Husky,  Well  Marked  COCKERELS 
that  stamp  the  lay  on  their  off-sirring  at  $3  and  up. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Kanuieyer,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  writes: — 
“Cockerel  of  you  improved  my  flock  15%  in  laying.’’ 
Large  Cockerel  Circular  Free.  40-page  catalog  a  dime. 
J.  VV.  PARKS,  ROXY,  ALTOONA,  PENN. 

pQP  A  |_p— Ten  pairs  African  GEESE. 

1  VMkL.  WM.  II.  WARCUP,  West  Branch,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS^™-0^ 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstnwn  Pa. 

Buff  Orpington  Pullets  &  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Hens  and  gullets,  $1.00  to  $1.60  cud).  J.  |.  Huretcr,  Cettysburq,  Pa 

White  Holland  TURKEYS'^^,  RN,nYER' 

R.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS-fetMtc-iS 

out  prices.  G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  324,  WARWICK.  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys-cS,S%PS 

GFftRGF  Al  I  FN’S  FAMOUS  REDS-YYinners  of 

Uluynut  HLLLN  medals  and  other  prizes, 

again  in  North  American  contest;  “winter  eggs 
easy  to  get.’’  Buy  fowls  or  eggs  from  ALLEN. 
I>A  LE  STOCK  FARMS,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 
Address  Thomas  Brownlie,  Manager. 

Choice  Aneona*-ES8««r!!!3 

cockerels.  CHARLES  RISING,  Rupert,  Vt. 

aby  Chicks 


WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  1915  FOR  HATCHING 
EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

If  you  are  iir  the  poultry  business  for  profit,  you  have  got  to  have  egg 
producers.  You  can  make  money  with  the  right  stock,  no  question 
about  It.  We  now  have  on  onr  farm  for  next  season  some  of  the  best 
layers  in  the  country,  including 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Producers  of  Large  White  Eggs 
Barred  Rocks,  Excellent  L avers 
White  Wyandottes,  Wonderful  Layers 
S-  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Extra  Good  Layers 
Silver  Campines  Bred  direct  from  English  Stock  (The  Best) 

We  still  have  some  Barred  Bock  and  silver  Cainpine  cockerels  for  sale. 

MERCER  POULTRY  FARM, 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  enter  the  following  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  taken  up  a  good  cause — one  that 
will  be  a  blessing  to  our  country.  We 
wish  to  lend  our  hearty  support. 

Oregon.  c.  \v.  P. 

They  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  This  subscriber  sends 
the  names  of  his  entire  family.  If  this 
spirit  prevailed,  and  the  principles  of  the 
club  were  carried  out,  the  effect  would 
be  felt  by  dishonest  advertisers.  This 
organization  can  certainly  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  eliminating  the  unfair  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertisers,  and  recognizing  the 
fake  schemes  that  are  constantly  being 
sent  out.  Our  charter  list  of  100  mem¬ 
bers  is  complete.  We  have  room  for 
more. 

On  April  29,  1914,  I  subscribed 

through  an  agent  of  the  Frizell  Circulat¬ 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  three 
papers,  none  of  which  I  have  received. 
I  have  written  them  but  have  received 
no  answer.  Will  you  kindly  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me?  Warn  all  others. 

Connecticut.  J.  K.  F. 

We  could  not  help  this  subscriber.  The 
company  was  said  to  have  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  but  we  could 
not  locate  them.  There  are  any  number 
of  these  subscription  agents  going  about 
the  country.  They  have  no  authority  to 
solicit  subscriptions,  and  money  paid  to 
them  is  a  complete  loss.  We  can  only 
advise  caution  in  paying  money  to  these 
agents. 

Under  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  in  your  is¬ 
sue  of  Dec.  12,  1914,  I  note  a  statement 
by  you  to  the  effect  that  if  two  dozen 
large  national  advertisers  like  Mr.  W.  II. 
Ingersoll  would  follow  his  example  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  place  advertising  in  publica¬ 
tions  carrying  advertising  such  as  that 
of  the  Arnold  Watch  Co.,  fake  advertis¬ 
ing  would  disappear  from  large  publica¬ 
tions  in  three  months.  I  do  not  question 
but  that  this  is  true,  but  would  it  not 
prove  disastrous  in  the  long  run  ?  I 
have  never  hoard  of  the  Arnold  Watch 
Co.,  and  hold  no  brief  for  them.  They 
may  be  a  snide  firm,  as  you  imply.  May 
they  not  also  be  merely  a  small  firm 
struggling  under  tremendous  competition 
to  place  a  legitimate  article  on  the  mar¬ 
ket?  Granting  that  it  is  inferior,  does 
that  give  Mr.  Ingersoll  the  right  to  use 
his  tremendous  powers  to  crush  them? 

If  publishers  are  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  dictated  to  in  this  manner,  why 
cannot  Mr.  Ingersoll  kill  off  his  competi¬ 
tors  one  at  a  time  and  saddle  us  with  a 
new  watch  trust?  If  he  is  really  sincere 
this  time,  and  thinks  to  prevent  cheap 
watches  from  falling  into  disrepute  by 
the  advertising  of  a  fake  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  is  he  not  going  to  note  how  efficient¬ 
ly  his  plan  worked  and  apply  it  to  throt¬ 
tling  legitimate  competition?  I  think 
The  R.  N.-lr.  the  finest  publication  in 
its  spirit  of  fair  play  that  I  know,  and 
I  hate  to  see  it  on  the  wrong  side  in 
even  one  question.  Better  suffer  a  little 
from  occasional  fakes  than  be  forever 
overwhelmed  by  relentless  trusts. 

Connecticut.  F.  B.  L. 

This  proposition  implies  that  we  must 
submit  to  one  evil  lest  a  greater  wrong 
result  from  the  means  used  to  suppress 
it.  While  the  argument  is  plausible,  I 
do  not  think  the  philosophy  sound.  The 
danger  is  only  theoretical.  The  advertiser 
will  be  sustained  in  his  protest  against 
a  fake  competitor  because  his  protest 
meets  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  the 
publisher  cannot  hope  to  make  a  success¬ 
ful  appeal  to  his  readers.  But  let  the 
advertiser  make  an  unwarranted  demand. 
Let  him  demand  that  a  competitor  be  ex¬ 
cluded  simply  because  he  is  small  or  for 
any  other  trivial  reason — and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  may  take  the  case  to  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  It  would  in  fact  be  his 
duty  to  do  so,  No  advertiser  would  haz¬ 
ard  the  reputation  of  trying  to  throttle  a 
legitimate  competitor  in  any  such  way. 
We  see  no  encouragement  for  trusts  in 
the  suppression  of  fakes. 

In  1911  my  wife  owned  some  property 
at  Quakertown,  Pa.  She  gave  it  to  the 
Richland  Real  Estate  Co.  to  sell.  The 
listing  blank  contained  a  withdrawal 
clause.  So  far  as  I  know  the  Richland 
Real  Estate  Co.  never  showed  the  place 
to  anyone,  or  made  any  effort  to  sell  it. 
In  the  meantime  she  gave  the  place  to 
another  real  estate  agency  who  sold  it, 
and  paid  this  agent  the  commission. 
Now  the  Richland  Real  Estate  Agency  is 
demanding  a  withdrawal  fee  of  $50.  Are 
they  entitled  to  this  fee?  J.  M.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  appears  that  the  wife  of  this  sub¬ 
scriber  knew  that  the  contract  contained 
the  withdrawal  clause  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  listing  blank,  but  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  the  agent  could 
sell  the  place  within  a  year.  The  agree¬ 


ment  should  be  referred  to  as  a  contract 
as  it  is,  and  not  a  mere  listing.  After 
three  years  had  elapsed  and  the  property 
was  sold  through  the  efforts  of  another 
agency  we  feel  that  this  real  estate  com¬ 
pany  had  no  more  right  to  $50  or  any 
other  amount  on  account  of  this  con¬ 
tract,  but  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
the  amount  could  probably  be  collected, 
or  at  least  the  cost  of  a  suit  incurred,  if 
suit  were  brought.  On  this  account  the 
subscriber  compromised  and  settled  the 
case  for  $25.  We  have  often  shown  how 
unwise  it  is  for  farmers  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  with  withdrawal  fee  clauses. 
These  contracts  are  a  very  good  thing  for 
the  real  estate  agents.  If  they  can  list 
a  sufficient  number  of  properties  on  con¬ 
tracts  of  this  kind,  they  are  assured  of 
a  steady  income  without  making  any  ef¬ 
fort  to  sell  the  farm  themselves. 

I  shipped  A.  C.  Snedecor,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  one  case  of  eggs  on  September 
30th  last.  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
saying  he  would  pay  so  much  for  them. 
I  have  not  received  any  pay  yet.  I  have 
written  him  two  or  three  times  and  do 
not  get  any  reply.  Can  you  help  me? 

New  York.  E.  8.  b. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  A.  G.  Snedecor  on  December  first, 
lie  has  not  sent  check  yet.  What  does 
he  intend  to  do?  E.  s.  B. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Nov.  30,  1914. 

“Mr.  E.  S.  B., 

Dear  Sir : — Pardon  me  for  being  so 
long  winded.  Will  soon  send  check. 
Business  is  awful  quiet  but  will  pick  up 
just  as  soon  as  shipments  commence  to 
come  along  again.  I  want  you  with  us 
this  season. 

Cordially, 

A.  G.  SNEDECOR,  JR. 

We  have  other  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers  against  this  same  Snedecor.  We 
have  repeatedly  received  promises  to  pay. 
In  one  case  claim  was  made  that  the  ac¬ 
count  was  against  the  old  firm.  To  our 
last  letter  inquiring  why  settlement  was 
being  delayed  we  received  the  following 
reply. 

It  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  enough 
to  mind  his  own  business  and  protect 
his  own  interests ;  it  don’t  pay  to  be  a 
busybody ;  trouble  often  follows. 

A.  C.  SNEDECOR, 

237  Fifth  Ave.,  Bklvn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Snedecor  evidently  belongs  to  that 
class  of  New  York  produce  men  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  privilege  of  receiving  farm 
products  without  the  annoyance  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  paying  for  them.  He 
seems  to  think  also  that  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  a  farm  paper  to  encourage  the 
production  of  food ;  but  very  reprehen¬ 
sible  for  a  farm  paper  to  help  the  pro¬ 
ducer  get  his  money  for  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  disturbed  in 
the  least  by  bis  impudence,  but  it  thinks 
farmers  are  entitled  to  know  bis  easy 
contempt  for  his  own  acknowledged  obli¬ 
gations.  If  the  eggs  had  been  consigned 
on  commission,  we  would  proceed  against 
him  on  behalf  of  the  shipper;  but  as  he 
simply  agreed  to  buy  the  eggs  and  pay  for 
them,  he  could  only  be  prosecuted  in  the 
civil  courts,  and  then  the  question  of  his 
responsibility  would  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor. 

According  to  the  agents  I  have  just 
missed  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  be¬ 
cause  I  didn't  buy  enough  of  their  corn 
to  plant  next  year.  They  called  the  corn 
“Gold”  and  “Silver,”  claiming  great 
yields  and  early  maturity  for  both,  but 
saying  the  Gold  was  a  little  better  than 
Silver.  They  claim  it  grows  longer  and 
matures  earlier  than  any  other  used 
around  here.  The  agents  have  sold  quite 
a  lot  of  corn,  also  seed  oats  called  “Mam¬ 
moth  Yield.”  The  oats  sell  for  about 
double  the  standard  price  of  seed  oats.  Is 
this  corn  a  fake,  or  have  I  missed  a 
chance  of  a  lifetime?  I  hope  I  haven’t 
been  stung  by  not  buying.  E.  P.  w. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind 
of  “guff”  these  seed  and  nursery  agents 
hand  out.  Extravagant  claims  are  the 
bait  used  to  get  a  farmer’s  signature  to 
an  order  for  seeds  and  plants  which  in¬ 
variably  prove  inferior  to  varieties  sold  by 
reliable  houses  at  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  price.  E.  P.  W.  missed  only 
on  opportunity  of  swallowing  a  lump  of 
sucker  bait.  J.  J.  D. 


The  Chinese  are  not  a  race  given  to 
flattery.  A  gentleman  called  at  a  Chi¬ 
nese  laundry  for  his  clothes.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  the  package  he  noticed  some  Chinese 
characters  marked  upon  it.  Being  cur¬ 
ious,  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  lettering : 
“That  is  my  name,  I  suppose?”  “No. 
’Scliption,”  was  the  Chinaman’s  bland 
reply.  “’Lil  ol’  man,  crossed-eyed,  no 
teet !’  ” — Everybody’s. 


ALLEGED  FRAUD  IN  COUNTY  FAIR 
AWARDS 

N.  Y.  State  Comptroller  E.  M.  Travis 
after  investigation  by  his  deputy,  Warren 
I.  Lee,  charges  fraud  in  distribution  of 
State  money  at  the  Rensselaer  County 
Fair,  held  at  Nassau  in  1912.  According 
to  affidavits  secured  by  Mr.  Lee,  14  men 
returned  as  prize  winners  admit  that  they 
had  no  exhibits,  but  signed  the  vouchers 
supposing  them  to  be  payment  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered.  A.  S.  Blashford  testified 
that  he  made  no  such  awards  as  those  re¬ 
corded  in  these  14  vouchers.  It  is 
charged  that  the  officials  of  the  fair  il¬ 
legally  paid  the  expenses  of  the  fair  out  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  pre¬ 
miums  and  covered  up  the  transactions 
by  fraudulent  vouchers. 

That  statements  purporting  to  be  re¬ 
ceipts  for  premiums  paid  to  exhibitors, 
amounted  to  $3,200,  while  the  amount 
actually  distributed  for  premiums  was 
only  $2,400. 

That  men  employed  as  policemen,  tick¬ 
et  sellers  and  other  laborers,  innocently 
signed  these  vouchers,  for  the  amounts 
due  them  for  services,  the  blanks  after¬ 
ward  being  filled  with  the  names  of  ar¬ 
ticles  upon  which  it  was  represented  that 
the  signers  had  been  paid  premiums. 
Day  laborers  appeai’ed  as  exhibitors  of 
choice  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  when 
most  of  these  men  had  never  made  an 
exhibit  at  the  fair.  In  other  instances 
no  basis  for  the  receipt  could  be  found. 
A  relative  of  one  of  the  officials  was  award¬ 
ed  $138  for  premiums  on  two  herds  of 
cattle,  when  it  is  claimed  that  he  did  not 
own  any  of  them. 

Two  men  accused  in  these  charges  are 
Assemblyman  Edwin  S.  Comstock  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  Elmer  Lynd  of  Rensselaer 
County. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  there 
were  irregularities  in  some  counties  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  State  appro¬ 
priations  for  county  fair  premiums,  and 
if  Comptroller  Travis  and  his  deputies 
are  able  to  uncover  this  crookedness  they 
will  do  the  State  a  decided  service. 

Scaly  Leg. 

I  WOULD  like  to  know  how  many  times 
I  have  to  apply  the  following  for  scaly 
legs  on  my  chickens :  Lard,  crude  oil 
and  sulphur,  mixed  equal  parts.  H.  s.  w. 
New  York. 

The  severity  of  the  trouble  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  applications  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  rid  of  it ;  ordinarily,  two  or 
three  applications  at  intervals  of  several 
days  suffices.  In  very  severe  cases  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  soak  the  fowls’ 
legs  in  warm  water  to  get  rid  of  the  hard 
crusts  and  scales  before  applying  any 
remedy.  M.  b.  d. 


Cure 

with  this -t, 


to  coax 
the  flavor 
out  of 
this. 

THE  meats  you  cure 
this  winter  represent 
good  money.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  hold  back  their 
appetizing  flavor  by  using 
coarse,  common  salt. 

Expert  packers,  large  and 
small,  use  only  Worcester 
Salt  because  the  pure,  clean, 
sparkling  brine  it  makes  gets 
next  to  the  tender  fibres  of  the 
meat  and  brings  out  all  the  fla¬ 
vor  Mother  Nature  put  there. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 


The  sweetness  of  Worcester 
Salt  also  makes  it  far  and 
away  the  best  for  fine  flavored 
butter. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use, 
Worcester  Salt  is  put  up  in  14 
lb.  muslin  bags  and  in  28  and 
56  lb.  Irish  linen  bags.  Order 
a  bag  from  your  grocer. 

Write  for  free  booklet, 
"Curing  Meats  on  the  Farm.” 

“WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  high  grade  salt  in  the  world 

NEW'  YORK 


SILOS 

Now  is  the  time  for  special  prices  on  Silos 
in  car  lots.  Ask  for  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


A  Belter  "Stand” 

Save  Half  the  Seed. 

Cultivate  Your  Winter 
Wheat  and  Increase  the  Yield 
From  Three  to  Eight  Bushels  per  Acre 

Many  farmers  report  increased  yields  of  Winter  Wheat  4  to  8  bushels 
per  acre,  f  Not  only  did  they  increase  their  yields  of  wheat  AT  NO  COST 
WHATEVER,  but  SAVED  HALF  THE  CLOVER  SEED  and  got 
better  stands  of  clover  than  when  broadcasting. 

The  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill  puts  all  the  seed  In  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Discs  cultivate  the  wheat  at  the  same  time.  The  angle  of  the  discs  is  so 
slight  that  the  wheat  is  not  injured. 

The  Superior  Force  Feed  Accurately  Sows  Crimson  and  Red  Clover,  White  Clover, 
Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed, _  Timothy  alone,  Red  Top  Fancy,  Blue 
Grass,  Millet,  Flax  and  all  other  Grasses  in  widest  range  of  quantities. 

If  you  sow  Clover  in  your  Winter  Wheat,  the  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Gras9 
Seed  Drill  will  show  you  a  gain  of  about  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  ACRE. 

SEND  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  ALFALFA  DRILL  FOLDER 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill. 
Sold  under  the  strongest  warranty.  You  run  no  risk  in  purchasing. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  8.  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  is  as  follows:  This  is  per  100 
pounds  in  the  26-cent  zone.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  the  “maximum”  for 
milk  testing  3.8  to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and 
is  20  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the 
flat”  rate. 


„  ,  1914. 

1  >etober  .  OO 

November  . 2.-10 

December  . .  *  2.10 

January  .  2.05 

February  . .  1  05 

Mai>oh  . too 


Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $2.01  and  $1.91  for 
D  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  to  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BUTTER. 

The  price  on  high  grades  of  creamery 
lias  declined  two  cents.  The  high  figures 
recently  prevailing  have  cut  consumptive 
trade,  so  that  retailers  are  buying  cau¬ 
tiously.  There  is  no  change  in  storage, 
which  was  not  unduly  high.  Top  grades 
oi  State  dairy  are  scarce.  Packing  stock 
and  ladles  very  dull. 


Creamery,  extra. above  92  score.  lb...  S-Uo® 

Extra.  92  score  .  33>^@ 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @ 

Lower  Grades .  23  @ 

Storage  .  26  ® 

State  Dairy,  best .  32  @ 

Common  to  Good .  25  @ 

Ladles  .  20  @ 

Packing  Stock .  19  @ 

Process  .  22  @ 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  33  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  34  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  34. 
Chicago  creamery.  24@3.“ 


36 

34 

32 
25 

33 
33 
30 

24 
22 

25 


CHEESE. 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  ex¬ 
port  demand,  but  the  market  continues 
in  a  generally  unsettled  condition,  most 
dealers  declining  to  reduce  prices  to  in¬ 
crease  trade. 


Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  15-tf®  16 

Average  fancy .  15M@  15^ 

Under  grades  .  12  @  14 

Daisies.  Wisconsin  .  ut£@  1514 

Skims,  specials .  13  @  13J4 

Good  to  choice  .  .  n  @  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 


EGGS 

There  has  been  a  drop  of  one  to  two 
cents  on  fresh  eggs.  Many  receipts  show 
frost  damage  or  mixtures  of  old  eggs, 
which  have  to  be  candled  out  before  fit  for 
profitable  sale. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  46  @  48 

Medium  togood . . .  40  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  best .  40  @  42 

Common  to  good .  25  @  35 

Storage,  best . . .  26  @  28 

Lower  grades .  18  @  23 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apple  market  is  rather  dull,  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  barrelled  fruit  being  good 
enough  to  exceed  $3.  and  ordinary  grades 
under  $2.  Cranberries  are  in  surplus, 
especially  culls  and  unscreened  stock. 


Apples— BenDavis,  bbl .  175  @2  00 

York  Imperial  .  1  75  @2  75 

Twenty-ounce  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Spitz .  1  75  @  3  00. 

Baldwin .  1  75  @  2  60 

King  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Greening  .  1  75  @  3  25. 

Box.  as  to  variety,  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl . 2  00  m  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  50  @  60 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  21  @  26 

Common  to  good .  15  @  20 

Pacific  Coast  .  13  @  14 

Old  stock . . .  7  @  8 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  6  70  @  6  75 

Medium  .  4  85  @  4  95 

Pea  .  4  85  @  4  90 

Red  Kidney .  5  80  @  5  90 

White  Kidney  .  7  15  ffi  7  25 

Yellow  Eye .  5  15  @  5  25 

Lima,  California .  5  90  @  6  UO 


VEG  ETA  1H.ES. 


Potato  market  unimproved ;  sweet  po* 
tatoes  lower,  except  on  best.  Some  sur¬ 
plus  of  poor  onions,  good  being  hold  for 
better  prices.  Cabbage  slightly  higher. 
Lettuce  irregular  in  price,  some  bringing 
above  $3  per  half-barrel  basket.  Toma¬ 
toes  running  largely  poor. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Long  Island,  bbl, .  175  @2  00 

State,  180  lbs . 1  25  @  1  65 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1  50  @  1  85 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @5  00 

8weet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  6  @  12 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  50  @3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Celery,  doz .  10  @  40 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 3  00  @9  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 12  00  @16  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  4  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  85 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket  .  1  00  @3  00 

Onions— Red.  bag  .  1  00  @  1  65 

Yellow . 1  00  @  1  75 

White  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Peppers,  bu . 1  75  @  2  60 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

8tring  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  3  50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Marrow .  75  @  1  00 

New.  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  20  @  2  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  3  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  13  @  14 *4 

Fowls  .  H  @  15>* 

Roosters .  10 

Ducks .  16  @  17 

Geese .  14  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  22  @  24 

Common  to  good  .  if,  @  is 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  ib .  23  @  25 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  60  @  CO 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  19  @  20 

Roasters  .  23  @  24 

Fowls .  14  @  17 

Ducks,  Spring .  12  @  16 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  4  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Receipts  quite  large,  and  sales  of  only 
limited  volume,  so  that  top  asking  prices 
are  extreme.  Straw  in  moderate  supply. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

8traw,  Rye . 

,  21  00 

@21  50 
@20  00 
@19  00 
@19  00 
@15  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

.  6  25 

@  8  50 
@7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Cui  is  . . 

11  O'J 

@1300 
@  8  00 
@  5  50 
@  9  25 
@  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . . . 

.  8  00 

GRAIN. 

The  week  brought  a  wild  advance  of 
15  cents  on  wheat,  owing  to  heavy  export 
buying. 

VV  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 

No.  2,  Red  . 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Rye,  free  from  onion . 

78 
.  63 

@  .. 

@  .. 

@  .. 

@  79 

@  57 

@  120 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW 

YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  pro¬ 
duce  of  good  quality  and  the  buying  op¬ 
portunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  ib . 

Tub.  choice . . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . !. 

Broilers,  common  to  good.  lb.  !.!! 


50  @  55 

45  @  50 

30  @  35 

40  @  43 

34  @  38 

26  @  28 

1  00  @  1  25 

35  ©  26 


1 

I 


Fricassee,  lb . . . 

Fowls  . 

Turkeys . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef  . . 

Stewing  beef  . 

Pork  chops . ? _ 

Loin  of  Pork  . 

Round  Steak  . 


18 

@ 

20 

18 

@ 

23 

25 

@ 

28 

18 

@ 

20 

20 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

22 

12 

@ 

16 

is 

@ 

20 

17 

@ 

20 

13 

@ 

22 

Dec.  28.  Much  rough  zero  weather ; 
ice  and  snow  10  inches  deep  covers  the 
fields  over  an  unfrozen  soil,  since  its  fall 
early  in  the  month.  Surely  a  boon  to  the 
rye  and  wheat  crop,  but  severe  on  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  stalk  feed  in  the  shock  in 
open  field,  and  most  of  them  have,  as  this 
is  a  custom  here  to  haul  corn  stover  all 
Winter  from  field.  Foot-and-mouth 
quarantine  limited  now  to  three-mile  ra¬ 
dius.  Many  animals  have  been  killed 
here  by  government.  Ice  is  a  foot  thick 
on  the  streams  and  many  are  harvesting 
their  crop;  first  time  it  is  said  in  29  years 
that  ice  has  been  cut  in  this  month.  Our 
severe  cold  comes  here  usually  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Our  hens  have  not  been  outside 
our  open-front  Winter  houses  since  the 
sixth  of  this  month,  but  are  doing  well 
with  corn,  oats,  wheat,  raw  pumpkins 
plenty  of  corn  stover,  also  leaves  and 
straw  to  dig  into  for  loose  grain.  ITogs 
are  down  to  six  cents  but  butchered  beef 
sells  by  _the  quarter  at  10  and  12;  on 
foot  at  7  to  8.  and  10  cents  for  veals, 
(’ream  brings  30  for  butterfat  in  it,  and 
churned  farm  butter  28.  Corn  55  per  70- 
pound  bushel ;  wheat  $1.14 ;  oats  42. 
Contagion  epidemic  in  schools  as  usual. 

Hancock  Co..  O.  g.  w.  b. 

Nebraska  is  in  the  grip  of  Winter  for 
the  last  three  weeks.  About  five  inches 
of  snow  covers  practically  the  entire 
State.  Aside  from  this  snow  no  moist¬ 
ure  has  fallen  here  in  nearly  three 
months,  and  the  wheat  needed  rain  bad¬ 
ly.  The  snow  will  help  to  tide  it  over 
perhaps  till  rain  comes.  Here  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  we  have  had  three  weeks  of 
fine  sleighing,  which  is  a  rarity  here. 
There  is  considerable  loss  of  horses  by 
so-called  cornstalk  disease,  and  of  cattle 
by  the  same  disease  and  black-leg.  In 
some  localities  many  hogs  are  dying  from 
hog  cholera.  Prices  of  horses  and  mules 
at  farm  auctions  seem  to  be  fully  25 
per  cent,  lower  than  a  year  or  two  ago. 
good  teams  of  both  horses  and  mules  go¬ 
ing  at  $300  and  less.  g. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Neb. 

The  only  cattle  sold  hero  to  any 
amount  are  milch  cows,  prices  ranging 
from  $35  to  $75  for  scrubs  and  grades, 
and  at  a  recent  auction,  registered  Guern¬ 
seys  brought  about  $150.  Potatoes  30 
cents  per  bushel ;  apples  at  picking  time 
$1.25  per  barrel  packed  and  delivered  at 
railroad  10  miles  distant.  None  are  sold 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  people  who  buy 
putting  in  supply  in  Fall.  Practically 
no  garden  truck  is  marketed,  but  one 
market  gardener  that  I  know  of  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles.  Milk  (the  real  sta¬ 
ple)  $2.20  for  5.4  milk.  Butter  not 
made  to  any  extent,  usually  cannot  be 
obtained  in  market,  the  little  made  being 
snatched  by  private  customers.  Tf  the 
farmers  should  practically  forbid  the 
grocery  men  selling  oleo  as  you  suggest 
on  page  1414  we  would  have  to  cat  dry 
bread  as  the  farmers  will  not  be  bothered 
with  making  butter,  and  creameries  ship 
milk  or  cream  to  New  York.  I  think 
price  is  about  35  for  such  as  is  made; 
eggs  40.  c.  D.  i>. 

Ashland.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


104- ACRE- — Two  thousand  dollar  farm;  extra 
jfood  soil,  well  watered,  fruit,  sugar  orchard, 
lumber,  wood:  buildings  worth  asking  priee; 
easy  terms.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y. 


85-ACRE  FRUIT  FARM,  Wayne  County — Ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears,  raspberries; 
good  barn;  fine  house,  near  school,  church, 
stores,  creamery;  price,  $7,000.  EDWARD  D. 
CHAPMAN,  Court  House.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  exchange  a  beautiful  eight-room 
house  and  large  lot.  worth  $3,500.  at  Highland 
Springs,  Va.:  5  miles  from  Richmond  on  trolley 
line,  for  good  dairy  farm  in  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address  Box  1037,  Highland  Springs, 


100-ACRE — Pleasant,  productive  farm,  good  ! 

room,  slated  house;  large  barn,  sheds,  etc 
all  spring  watered:  good  orchard,  also  pastori 
wood  and  timber  lands;  one  mile  to  town:  4  I 
S'  S'  Station.  W.  A.  HOWARD,  Charlemon 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 'Whole  or  half  my  twenty-acre  plan¬ 
tation,  Isle  of  Pines;  sandy  loam  river  tract 
for  grapefruit,  oranges,  pineapples  winter 

vegetables  for  Now  York  markets;  will  yield 
$6,000  yearly  under  proper  management;  finest 
climate  winter  and  summer;  frost  never:  chance 
for  man  with  moderate  means  for  home  or  in¬ 
vestment:  full  description  and  photos.  DR.  O. 
M.  MYERS,  268  Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  in  Wayne  Co.,  New 
York ;  one  farm  100  acres,  one  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  3.000;  high  school,  five  churches,  two 
railroads,  trolley  and  canal;  heautifnl  lawn  with 
trees,  fine  orchard,  productive  land:  buildings 
cost  $10,000.  In  good  condition;  one  farm  of 
155  acres,  about  fifty  of  marsh  land,  will  cut 
hav,  upland  productive,  good  buildings,  will 
sell  one  or  both  farms  cheap  to  close  out  es¬ 
tate.  Address  Box  273.  Clyde.  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  COLD  FISH  or 
any  other  kind  of  fish  or  ducks,  or  poultry?  I 
desire  to  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  ninety 
acres  good  land,  well  timbered,  containing 
(■about)  12  acres  of  pure  spring  water,  inlet  and 
outlet,  lake  3  to  15  feet  deep,  convenient  to  Bal¬ 
timore  by  land  and  water:  excellent  roads;  auto 
bus  passes  daily;  write  for  details. 

Do  you  want  land,  20  to  500  acres  here  in  the 
center  of  the  trucking,  fruit  and  poultry  sec¬ 
tion  of  Maryland,  on  very  reasonable  terms? 
Mail  me  an  self-addressed,  stamped,  stating 
size,  condition,  price,  terms,  of  what  might  in¬ 
terest  you,  either  as  tenant  or  purchaser.  T  will 
give  letter  of  inquiry  to  some  one  who  has  what 
I  think  may  suit  you.  Address  "SQUIRE” 
DUNLAP,  Elvaton,  R.  F.  D.,  Maryland. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products.  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
er«J  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


MAN  to  raise  extra  enrlv  tomatoes  on  shares; 

house  rent  free.  JERSEY,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


WOMAN,  with  furniture,  may  have  small  farm 
house  (Jersey)  rent  free,  use  of  garden; 
owner  pays  hoard  part  year.  P.,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  or  Manager  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  single,  25;  practical  experience:  also 
Co-nell  short  course.  Address  IC.,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GRADUATES  of  the  National  Farm  School  de¬ 
sire  positions  in  all  branches  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  Mareh  15  or  later.  Rox  38, 
Farm  School.  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED— Estate  superintemTent, 
experienced  farm,  garden,  forestry,  landscape, 
r-'.ad  building:  references  and  bond  given.  D.  J. 
P..  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — -A  capable  farmer  to  rent  on  equal 
shares,  a  320-ncre  farm.  1  mile  from  two 
railroad  centers,  or  wilt  sell.  For  particulars 
write  Box  304.  Vassar,  Mich. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— Married,  age  30  to  40. 

college  training,  familiar  with  Holstein  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  and  A.  R.  O.  feeding:  location  40 
miles  from  New  York  Citv.  Address  518  Sin¬ 
ger  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  no  children,  desires 
position  gentleman’s  place  twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  breeding,  incubating,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing.  housing:  present  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  experiment  station.  S.  C.  H.,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


IVANTPID — -First-class,  sober,  industrious  single 
man  to  take  charge  of  Poultry  Plnnt  and 
make  commercial  success;  don’t  apply  unless 
you  know  you  can  do  tills:  moderate  wages  with 
percentage  of  profits  additional.  POULTRY 
PI, ANT,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Assistant: 

four  years  practical  farm  experience:  three 
short  courses  at  Cornell;  speenlized  in  fruit  and 
poultry  farming:  have  a  business  training;  ex¬ 
cellent  reference;  age  30.  RTOTTARD  L. 
MEYER,  51  Morton  St.,  Rrooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— An  experienced  farmer  to  rent. 

either  for  fixed  rental  or  on  shares,  a  verv 
good  farm  in  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.  About  240 
acres.  170  tillable,  good  buildings:  less  than  one 
mile  from  two  railroad  stations:  early  posses¬ 
sion  if  wanted.  Address  D.,  care  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  married,  no 
children,  for  small  farm  125  acres,  near  Sar¬ 
atoga.  N.  Y.,  keeping  registered  Gucnisc.vs: 
must  understand  feeding  for  advance  registry; 
wife  to  cook  for  help:  bouse  and  all  furnished; 
give  all  information  In  first  letter.  E.  A.  M., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  family  oo 
farm  near  small  city  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
one  hour  from  Philadelphia :  hired  men  not 
hoarded:  convenient  house:  Intended  to  giv<» 
agreeable  home  and  good’  wages  to  responsibio 
person.  MRS.  WIT, LIAM  E.  SHOEMAKER, 
Route  !).  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  man  to  teach  hoys  practical  agri¬ 
culture  at  St.  Bernard’s  School.  Gladstone. 
New  Jersey,  a  boys’  farm  industrial  sehool:  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  neres:  man  must  he 
capable  of  guiding  the  general  farm  poliev. 
dairy,  pigs,  poultry,  crops,  garden  and  orchard; 
practical  as  well  ns  technical  knowledge  re¬ 
quired;  salary,  with  all  living  expenses.  $500  to 
$1,000.  according  to  experience  and  ability,  and 
if  married  according  to  ability  of  wife.  Apply 
RIGGS.  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


n.i.nnu — rntcurni  worKinir  iarmer  on  a  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  farm  who  understands  rais¬ 
ing  of  farm  crops,  as  hay.  grain,  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.,  and  thoroughly  understands  raising  and 
care  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  enter¬ 
prise  to  he  handled  in  a  small  way  at  first  and 
expanded  If  the  farmer  proves  satisfactory: 
must  he  sober,  industrious,  frugal:  no  theorist 
or  gentleman  of  leisure  need  apply;  only  thor¬ 
ough-going,  earnest,  capable  worker  wanted: 
state  age.  married  or  single,  and  wages  re¬ 
paired.  Address  FARMER.  231  Burgess  Street. 
Northside,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HICKORY  PLANK— I.  C.  HAWKINS.  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hay  press:  must  bale  200-lb.  bales. 
J.  F.  WALKER.  Skillman.  N.  J. 


FURE 

OLA 


MAPLE  SYRUP — Best,  six  gallons, 
RE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision.  N.  Y. 


$7. 


WHO  showed  double  (dual)  Watering  Basin  at 
Chicago?  GLENFREW  FARM,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  to  8  Cyphers  Double  Indoor 
Rrooders.  $6.50  each.  E.  O.  LANSING,  Rom¬ 
ulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sharpies  Separator.  $50;  cost  $125; 

Babcock  Tester.  $5;  fine  condition.  ELM 
VALE  FARM.  Danielson,  Conn. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Fancy  bright.  SI. 75  per  box; 

quarter  box.  75  cents;  Golden  Russets.  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  box.  50  cents,  F.  O.  B.  Miami. 
Fla.:  Russets  are  the  same  In  all  respects  as 
Brights,  except  In  outside  appearance.  Price 
delivered  hv  Express  quoted  on  request.  GEO. 
B.  CEI.LON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami.  Fla. 


WILL  sacrifice  improved  52U-aere  farm  to 
quick  buyer.  WALTER  MILES,  Upper  Marl¬ 
boro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Nonnewang  Stock 
sickness;  write  for  particulars. 
LEAN,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 


Farm ; 
F. 


cause, 
B.  Mc- 


41  ACRES,  good  7  room  house  and  barn,  running 
water,  village  3  miles,  $1,000.  F.  M.  NYE 
Cnyler.  N.  Y. 


WRITE  at  once,  for  price  on  20-acre  im- 
proved  truck  farm  within  12  miles  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  to  D.  F.  D.,  R.  D.  1.  Box  195.  Tampa,  Fla. 


$2,000;  $500  DOWN,  balance  on  easy  terms 
takes  a  60-aere  Chenango  Co..  N  Y  farm- 
clay  loam  soil;  write  quick.  R.  H.  SMITH,  r! 
4.  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


r  w  iv  OAiiiv 


-  a  urpai  uar^ain.  two 
rarms  on  good  terms:  extra  well  located  and1 
on  good  roads  and  near  school  and  railroads 
F.  M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana.  uroaus- 


To  Readers  of  Rural  New-Yorker— Hundreds  of  Subscribers 
of  this  paper  are  customers  of  GORDON -VAN  TINE  CO. 


Write  for  the  New  GORDON -VAN  TINE 
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COLONIAL 


HICHEST 


ColonUI 


In  Business 
Half  a  Century! 


3S  BARCAI N  CATALOG 

We  Ship  Anywhere.  Safe  Arrival  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


SPECIMEN  CATALOG 


PAGES 


THE  miniature  pages  to  the  left  are  reproduced  from  seven  of  the  156  pages  in  our  big  illustrated  5000  Bar¬ 
gain  Catalog  of  Building  Materials.  Every  page  is  packed  with  money  savers  like  the  samplesshown.  Send 
for  a  copy  of  the  complete  book.  Free.  Build  or  remodel  now.  Everything  you  need  isshown  in  this  great 
book  at  25%  to  50%  saving  Shipped  to  you  anywhere — no  matter  where  you  live — safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY- LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

Over  100,000  delighted  mail-order  customers  and  three  strong  banks  vouch  for  us.  Prompt  shipment  on 
either  large  or  small  orders.  For  every  nickle  of  freight,  we  save  dollars  on  the  bill.  “Guaranteed  Right" 
estimates  free  on  request.  Send  for  this  great  price-making  money  saving  catalog  today — now!  A  veri¬ 
table  Builders’  Encyclopedia!  Contains  the  answer  to  every  building  need.  Use  the  coupon! 


Screens 

made  of  Soft  White  Pine  with 
special  care.  The  very  best 
wire  screen  cloth.  We  handle 
no  shoddy'  screens— only  the 
best.  All  sizes  to  fit  any  stand¬ 
ard  door  or  window. 

W:ndow  screens,  53c  up;  door 
screens,  $1.59  up:  screen  door 

sets,  15c;  also  latches;  tension  - - - 

hinges,  etc.  Seepages  50  to  51  in  catalog. 

“QuaDSty”  Paint 


Doors  and  Windows 

We  have  doors  as  low  as 
77c  and  check  rail  windows 
from  84c  up.-  Doors  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  special  designs  in 
O  ale ,  W  h  it  e  and  Y  ello  w  Pine, 
Cypress,  Fir,  Oak  Veneer, 
Solid  Yellow  Pine  and  Front 
Doors.-  Windows,  glazed  or 
unglazed.  Safe  delivery 
•guaranteed.  D escribed fiilly 
in  Catalog. 
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Builder’s  Hardware 

You  will  find  our  prices 
25%  to  50%  lower  than  deal¬ 
ers  anywhere  will  offer  you; 

Quality  the  highest,  backed 
by  our  ironclad  guarantee. 

Everything  you  need- 
hinges,  locks,  door  sets, 
window  sets.  etc. — and  all  to 
you  for  about  the  prices,  at 
which  dealers  themselves 
buy.  Send  for  our  Building  Material  Catalog. 


Non-Van  Tit^ 

^Quality! 

[Sfc 

HouSEi 

PAINjP 


Quarts  35c; 


for  houses  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  the  high¬ 
est  grade  ingredients  arid 
cover  2S0  to  300  square 
feet  with  two  coats  to  each 
gallon  if  properly  applied. 
Full  measure.  Fully  Guar¬ 
anteed.  All  colors  shown 
in  catalog. 

Vi.  Gals.  65c;  1  Gal,  Cans 


$1.22;  5  Gal.  Kits  per  Gal.  $1.17:  “Quali¬ 
ty’-  Barn  Paints  at  from  75c  per  Gal. 
up.  Get  our  Catalog. 


What  You  Need-Any  Quantity 

BIG  SAVINGS 


Hot  Bed  Sash 


Balusters 
Barn  Sash 
Blinds 
Box  Frames 
Brood  Coops 
Building  Paper 
Corrugated  Roofing 
Corrugated  Siding 
Doors 


Finishing  Lumber 

Furnaces 

Glass 

Hot  Bed  Frames 
House  Plans 
Jap-aTop-Roofing 
Kalsomines 
Metal  Lath 
Mill  Work 


Nails 

Paints  and  Oils 
Plaster  Boards 
Wall  Board 
Screen  Porches 
Sliding  Doors 
Store  Fronts 
Windows 
Mantles 


Better  sash  at 
about  one  half 
dealer  prices. 
,  “Sash  that  Last’’. 
Made  from  select¬ 
ed  Dry  Cypress, 
yard  dried  and  spe¬ 
cially  selected  for 
hot  bed  sash  use. 
B  racin  g  rod  m  ak  es 
sash  strong  and  rigid— stands 
all  tests.  Price,  glazed  com¬ 
plete,'  $1.90.  Described  fully 
in  catalog. 
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‘QUALITY”  HOMES  rial  SforP  These  Cornea 


“Quality”  Home  Plan 

No.  158-5908 


“Quality”  Home  Plan 

No.  172-5806 


All  Lumber  Mill  work.  Hardware,  Roofing  BuildingPaper,  Tin  work,  Paints 
and  Varnishes  together  with  complete  plans  and  specifications.  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back  and  freight  paid  both  ways. 
Prompt  shipment  and  safe  delivery  assured  no  matter  where  you  live. 


“READY-MADE”  HOUSES 


We  Saw  Them 

You  Nail  Them 


“Ready-Made  Plan  “Ready-Made”  Plan 

No.  500-  5644  INo.  501-5878 

All  Lumber,  Flooring,  Siding,  Shingles.Lath,  Windows,  Interior  Finish, Kitch¬ 
en  Case,  etc.  All  Finish  Hardware,  Nails.  Building  Paper,  Tinwork,  Paints 
and  Varnishes.  All  Lumber  flooring,  Siding,  Frames  and  Finish  cut  to  fit 
except  a  few  pieces  of  moulding  such  as  Base,  Crown  Mould  and  Side  Casings. 


Save  $200  to  $500  on  Your  Complete  House 


CEND  for  a  copy  of  our  Famous  $10,000  Plan  Book.  Shows 
pictures  and  floor  plans  of  over  a  hundred  cozy,  practical 
homes — the  cost  of  every  one  guaranteed  to  keep  within  esti¬ 
mates!  Photographs  —  color  schemes  —  detailed  description — 
exact,  black  and  white  figures  showing  wonderfully  low, whole¬ 
sale  mill  prices.  No  “come  backs”  no  extras,  ample  leeway 
on  measurements  and  quantities.  • 

Satisfaction,  quality  and  safe,  prompt  delivery  guaranteed  to 


you  anywhere.  Goods  as  represented  or  money  back  and 

freight  paid  both  ways. 

Over  10,000  shrewd  contractors  and  carpenters  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  wholesale  prices  on  lumber,  mill-work  and  building 
materials.  Why  not  you  too?  You  can.  For  every  nickel  of 
freight,  you  can  save  dollars.  Three  strong  banks  and  100,000 
satisfied  customers  endorse  our  Guarantee.  Get  our  Plan 
Book;  sign  and  send  the  coupon. 


Lumber  in  Car  Lots  -  Save  $100  to  $300  a  Car 

Send  for  our  Special  Latest  Lumber  List.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  feetof  clear,  dry, clean,  seasoned  lumber  at 
Wholesale  Prices.  Everything  in  Lumber.  All 
your  wants  suppliedatamoment’snotice.  Dimen¬ 
sion,  Heavyjoists  andTimber,  DropSiding,  Bevel 
Siding,  Ceiling,  Flooring,  Partition,  Wainscoting, 
Finishing  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, Boards, Posts, 
Poles  and  Battens — all  graded  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  the  Lumbermen’s  Association.  Buy  at  wholesale;  take  the  dealer’s  profits  yourself.  We 
ship  to  you  anywhere  by  fast  freight.  Our  immense  lumber  yards  connect  direct  with  twenty- 
six  lines  of  railway.  Quick  shipments— safe  delivery — and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our 
wholesale  prices.  Send  today  for  our  big  Lumber  Price  List. 


Jap-A-Top  Roofing 

Practically  everlasting. 
Surfaced  with  genuine, 
durable  slate.  In  two  col¬ 
ors,  red  and  grayish-green, 
$2.25  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft. 
Price  per  square  of  Jap-a- 
top  shingles,  424  shingles, 
$4.75.  W e  also  have  other 
Rubber  Roofing  as  low 
as  90c  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft. 
For  full  particulars,  see 
catalog. 


The  Coupon  Will  Bring  You  Our  5000  Bargain  Catalog  FREE  year,  our  catalog  has  been  thestan- 

“““ — ■ — '  dard  of  the  building  world  for  value 

judging  and  pricemaking.  Our  Expert  Estimating  Department  makes  “Guaranteed  Right”  cost  Estimates  for  you  without  charge. 
Write  for  what  you  want,  no  matter  where  you  live  or  when  you  expect  to  build.  Learn  about  our  phenomenal  savings.  Write. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.  Davenport,  Iowa 


Yours  - 


Mail  Us  This  Free 

Coupon  ora  Postal'. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  55  95  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  the  books  checked  below. 


Name . 


Address. 


■  Occupation . 


]  Millwork  Q  Roofing  ^samples  Q  Plan  Book  Q  Lumber 


In  sending  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents 
for  postage  and  mailing.  You  will  receive  the 
books  by  return  mail. 


For  156  Pages  of  Bargains  like  these  send  Coupon.  Build  Now. 


January 


23,  1915 


Look 

Sharp 

for 

the 

J\[ame 

INGERSOLL 

on 

the 

Dial 


the  Watch  that  Made 
the  Dollar  Famous 

The  smallest  amount  of  money  you  can 
afford  to  invest  in  a  watch  is  One  Dollar. 

The  best  watch  made  in  the  world  that  sells 
at  One  Dollar  is  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch. 

Get  this  truth  fixed  in  your  mind  and  do 
not  let  anyone  sell  you  a  watch,  “just  as 
good  as  an  Ingersoll,”  at  any  price. 

Wherever  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  is 
sold,  at  Broadway  or  in  a  cross  road  store, 
it  is  sold  at  the  one  price  —  One  Dollar. 

Sixty  Thousand  Dealers  sell  Ingersoll 
Watches,  or  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Sweetens  sour  soils,  keeps  them  sweet,  and  makes  them  productive. 

F  urnishes  a  large  amount  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid :  1  3  per  cent  by 

the  American  Official  Method. 

The  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  cannot  be  lost  by  leaching  nor  wasted  by 
forming  unusable  combinations  with  Iron  and  Alumina. 

Since  there  is  no  possibility  of  loss,  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Basic  Fruit  and  Legume 
Phosphate  may  be  applied  in  Fall,  Spring  or  mid-Summer  to 
suit  your  convenience  and  crop  requirements. 

Contains  30  per  cent  of  Lime  needed  by  your  Clover,  your  Alfalfa,  your 

Pastures,  your  Fruit  Trees. 

Cannot  bum  or  injure  seed  at  planting  time. 

Economizes  Labor,  since  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime  are  applied 
at  one  time.  Labor  is  the  most  costly  item  in  farm  operation. 

The  Price  Is  Low 

But  the  benefits  and  profits  resulting  from  its  use  will  remain  with  you  long 

after  the  price  is  forgotten. 

You  Ought  To  Knew  About  It.  Write  Us  and  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Makers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilixer* 

The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  Far  Over  Fifty-Five  Years 

51  Chambers  Street  ...  New  York 


E.  Frank  Coe’s 

Basic  Fruit  and  Legume 

Phosphate 

(Basic  Lime  Phosphate) 

Key-Plow  Brand 


TRADE 


MARK 


Look  for  the 
Red  Ball. 

If  you  see  it, 
you’re  safe. 


The  Red  Ball  is  the  trade  mark  of  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear.  It  is  the  sure  and  safe  mark 
of  Quality  in  rubber  footwear. 

Eight  and  one-half  million  men  look  for  the 
“Ball-Band”  sign  on  the  rubber  footwear  they  buy. 
They  know  that  the  Red  Ball  stands  for  value  that 
they  cannot  get  in  any  other  kind. 


% 

Begin  to  figure  the  cost  of  rubber  footwear  on 
its  cost  per  c/aj^s  wear,  and  you  will  see  that 
“Ball-Band”  gives  greatest  service  at  lowest  cost. 

Don’t  pay  your  money  for  “Ball-Band”  Foot¬ 
wear  and  get  something  else.  Be  safe  and  look 
for  the  Red  Ball.  It’s  the  one  way  to  be  sure  of 
getting  footwear  that  will  give  you  the  greatest 
number  of  days  wear. 


BALLBAND 


More  than  50,000  stores  sell  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  “Ball -Band,” 
write  us,  giving  the  name  of  your  merchant.  We  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  Write  anyway  for  our  Free  Booklet 


“More  Days  Wear" 


It  tells  how  to  treat  your  rubber  footwear  so  as  to  get 
the  full  worth  of  it. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics — one,  two  and  four  buckles — are 
made  of  tough  rubber  forced  into  a  strong  duck  fabric. 
They  have  tops  of  best  grade  cashmerette  and  linings  of 
fine,  warm  wool. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  “ 

i 

V 

uava 


VRe  GfcuKt&finterSiefo 

“It  Weathers  the 


Lucas  Paint  stands  up  against  gales,  hail, 
storm,  sleet  and  snows  —  just  ‘smiles’  at 
scorching  weather.  That’s  why  I  recommend 


Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 


to  folks  looking  for  real  paint  economy.  66  years  of  paint-making 
experience  back  of  every  can.” 

C’UpC*  Transparent  Color  Scheme  Demonstrator,  greatest  convenience  ever 
a  devised  for  selecting  color  combinations.  Also  latest  bulletin.  “How  to 

Save  Money  on  Paint’' and  Home  Book  of  Painting  Helps.  AJ I  free  on  request.  Write 


Office  10 


Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  75 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 
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New  York 
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No.  4291 


A  FRUIT  GROWER’S  COWS. 
Milk  Trade  a  Side  Issue. 


STARTING  WITHOUT  EXPERIENCE. — This  is 
the  experience  of  a  man  entering  the  dairy 
business;  one  who  had  never  owned  or  milked 
a  cow,  or  worked  among  them.  In  beginning  we 
had  only  horse  sense,  the  help,  free  to  all,  in  the 
agricultural  papers,  and  the  aids  and  appliances 
advertised  in  their  columns.  This  is  not  written 
to  encourage  baek-to-the-landers,  for  very  few  men 
and  women  will  work  as  we  do  here,  or  stay  home 
and  devote  their  time  to  the  work.  Dairy  business 
is  every  day,  and  usually  eight  months  of  16-hour 
days. 

In  March,  1912,  we  moved  on  this  farm  which 
contained  about  10,000  grapevines.  Concord,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Worden  and  Niagara,  15,000  currant  bushes 
and  a  few  cherry  trees,  the  remainder  of  the  60 
acres  being  bush  lots  and  waste  land. 

FOUNDING  THE  HERD.— In  April  we  bought  a 
cow,  12  years  old,  with  a  six-weeks-old  calf  and  a 
two-year-old  heifer  due  to  freshen  in  April.  The 
old  cow,  Mollie,  proved  to  be  a  rich  milker,  so  we 
raised  the  heifer  calf,  Spatter.  The  first  Summer, 
fruit  sold  at  top-notch  prices,  but  when  April,  1913, 
came,  we  found  that  the  returns  from  the  farm 


two  quarts  middlings,  one  quart  gluten  and  one 
quart  beet  pulp  before  soaking  morning  and  evening. 

SOILING  CROPS.— The  Spring  of  1914  we  start¬ 
ed  with  10  cows.  We  had  sown  rye  in  1000  peach 
trees  which  I  had  set  out  the  Spring  of  1912.  As 
early  as  possible,  we  cut  this  rye  and  gave  them  a 
feed  morning  and  evening  after  milking.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  could  be  prepared,  we  s^ved  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  one  week  one-half  acre  in  oats,  one  acre 
in  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  one  acre  in  oats  and 
vetch,  and  one-half  acre  in  early  fodder  corn.  In 
the  meantime,  I  had  taken  out  about  3000  Worden 
grapes  and  we  bought  a  corn  planter  and  planted 
this  piece  with  Eureka  corn.  In  another  old  grape 
patch  I  planted  one  acre  of  Eureka  corn.  This  corn 
was  all  planted  in  rows,  not  in  hills,  and  cultivated 
every  time  we  could  do  it.  Besides  this,  we  planted 
every  vacant  row  of  grapes  and  every  vacant  spot 
with  fodder  corn.  About  the  middle  of  June,  we 
commenced  to  feed  green  oats  morning  and  evening 
with  hay  at  noon.  This  one-half  acre  fed  the 
cows  for  10  days.  The  grain  ration  was  the  same 
as  usual,  omitting  the  beet  pulp. 

SUCCESSION  CROPS. — The  acre  of  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas  was  the  finest  fodder  we  ever  saw. 
The  ground  was  plowed  and  harrowed  as  early  as 
possible,  first  covering  well  with  stable  manure. 


my  neighbors  joined  in  and  helped,  and  we  blew 
that  field  of  corn  and  part  of  another  into  the  silo 
just  as  your  advertisement  says  the  blower  will  do 
it.  Bad  weather  did  not  permit  us  to  get  more  than 
two-thirds  full  after  it  had  settled  and  the  silage 
is  all  right. 

CHANGES  IN  RATION. — Beside  feeding  green 
corn  until  the  frost  cut  it  we  had  enough  fodder  to 
feed  to  the  12  cows,  twice  a  day,  until  Dec.  20.  We 
have  used  clover  hay  for  the  mid-day  feed.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  having  so  much  trouble  getting  beet  pulp, 
we  have  substituted  dried  brewers’  grains  with 
equally  good  results.  We  have  on  hand  one  car¬ 
load  of  Alfalfa  hay  bought  from  an  advertiser  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  was  harvested  in  fine  condition 
and  we  plan  to  feed  this  with  our  silage.  We  raise 
our  calves  on  calf  meal  because  we  never  have  milk 
enough  to  satisfy  our  trade — and  they  are  beauties. 

BUYING  THE  COWS. — We  have  bought  all  of 
our  cows  from  one  man.  They  have  all  been  healthy 
and  did  as  he  said  they  would.  When  we  need  an¬ 
other  cow,  we  just  hook  up  and  go  over  and  take  the 
pick  of  his  herd.  We  have  had  chances  to  buy 
cheaper,  but  have  always  feared  that  a  cheap  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  cow  line  might  prove  false  economy. 

Our  cows  are  just  ordinary  cows,  sleek  and  fat. 
well  fed  and  well  housed.  We  are  sending  you  their 


were  practically  exhausted,  and  unless  some  new 
source  of  income  was  found  it  would  he  necessary 
to  borrow  from  our  capital.  At  this  time  we  were 
selling  about  10  pounds  of  butter  per  week  at  the 
store,  and  a  friend  who  worked  there  said :  “I  wish 
you  would  bring  some  milk  down  instead  of  this 
butter.”  Acting  on  this  suggestion  we  went  among 
our  friends  and  engaged  15  quarts  per  day  at  eight 
cents  and  started  delivering  the  following  Monday. 
A  few  days  afterward,  May  21,  we  bought  Brownie; 
on  May  27  we  bought  Midget;  on  June  10  we 
bought  a  milk  cooler  and  bottler,  one  of  our  best  in¬ 
vestments;  on  July  7  we  bought  Sallie,  etc.  Along 
in  November  we  tore  the  inside  out  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  barn  and  put  in  a  concrete  floor  and 
swinging  stanchions  for  12  cows,  gave  the  whole  a 
coat  of  lime  and  moved  in  our  eight  cows. 

FEEDING  RATIONS. — The  first  year,  when  we 
had  but  a  few  cows,  we  pastured  in  the  bush  lots 
and  supplemented  through  August,  September  and 
October  with  corn  fodder,  but  our  cows  slacked  off 
alarmingly  in  the  Fall,  and  in  our  desperation  we 
began  to  study  balanced  rations  as  suggested  in 
agricultural  papers.  We  had  nothing  but  1500 
sheaves  of  corn  fodder  on  the  place,  so  bought  20 
tons  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  We  tried  a 
ration  of  bran,  middlings,  cottonseed  meal  and  beet 
pulp.  This  brought  results  except  that  cotton  seed 
meal  did  not  agree  with  our  cows,  so  we  substituted 
gluten  and  did  better.  We  fed  two  quarts  bran, 


Then  we  plowed  in  our  peas  and  a  week  later  sowed 
the  oats  and  harrowed  them  in.  This  acre  fed  the 
cows  twice  a  day  for  25  days.  Then  we  commenced 
on  one-half  acre  of  fodder  corn  which  lasted  two 
weeks.  From  this  time  on  we  used  fodder  corn  for 
morning  and  evening  feed.  Our  field  of  oats  and 
vetch  was  no  great  success  and  matured  about  the 
same  time  as  the  oats  and  peas,  so  we  cured  for 
hay,  but  the  cows  were  not  very  fond  of  it.  We 
planted  millet  after  our  oats  and  peas  were  har¬ 
vested,  but  on  account  of  the  long  dry  spell  it  did 
not  grow  very  high;  we  cut  the  best  of  it  and  let 
the  cows  pasture  off  the  remainder.  Our  cows  are 
kept  in  the  barnyard  and  a  stony  lot  containing 
about  one  acre  of  ground  surrounding  barn.  What 
we  used  as  a  pasture  for  our  two  cows  the  first 
year  we  now  use  for  dry  cows  and  young  stock. 

EARLY  SILAGE. — That  acre  of  Eureka  corn 
grew  wonderfully.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
stalk  less  than  10  feet  and  some  went  as  high  as 
14  feet.  I  had  erected  my  silo  the  first  part  of 
August,  and  about  the  20tli  a  terrible  shower  put 
down  that  acre  of  corn  so  flat  that  I  knew  I  must 
ensile  it  or  lose  it.  All  papers  advised  to  the  con¬ 
trary  but  that  was  a  sick-looking  field  of  corn,  and 
with  3000  Delaware  and  1000  Worden  to  be  harvest¬ 
ed  the  forepart  of  September,  we  took  a  chance. 
A  silo  is  a  novelty  in  our  section  and  a  cutter  a 
great  attraction.  The  latter  part  of  August  is  the 
breathing  spell  between  currants  and  grapes,  so 


records  for  the  year.  Some  of  them  would  have 
made  better  records  if  we  had  had  more  experience 
and  better  judgment.  Mollie  would  have  been  far 
ahead,  but  shortly  after  she  was  fresh  she  fell  and 
lamed  herself  terribly.  Midget’s  poor  record  is  due 
to  our  poor  judgment.  Last  year  was  her  first 
milking,  and  we  milked  her  up  to  three  weeks  of 
freshening  to  train  her  to  hold  to  her  milk,  and  she 
is  due  to  freshen  in  a  little  over  10  months.  She 
is  a  very  persistent  and  steady  milker,  and  we  look 
for  a  good  record  next  year.  We  bought  a  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  bull  calf  last  February,  and  hope 
to  raise  some  great  Guernsey  grades  from  Spatter, 
Dixie  and  Gypsy.  These  cows  are  meeting  our  ex¬ 
penses  and  enriching  our  soil.  We  ought  to  have 
20  cows  to  satisfy  the  demand,  hvA  our  capacity  for 
work  is  limited  ;and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
milking  machine  and  watching  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  practical  wood  fiber  bottle. 


Quantity  Jan.  1  ’ll 

Age 

Fresh 

Jan.  1  ’15 

Pue 

Mollie,  1 A 

March  9 

6759  3-8 

Dinah  4% 

May  26 

6161  3-8 

May  2S 

Spatter  2  yrs 

.  10  rnos. 

Dec.  7 

6872  1-4 

Brownie  9 

Apr.  26 

6379  3-4 

J  uly  15 

Midget  V>l/> 

Apr.  26 

5762  1-8 

March  8 

Sal, lie  9 

May  S 

7140  1-4 

April  2S 

Dominie  16 

Apr.  26 

6385  3-8 

July  9 

Rennie  13 

Oct.  18 

6356  7-16 

Dixie  3^4 

Sept.  18 

7601  3-8 

Daisy  S 

Bought 

Feb.  23 

5103  7-8 

Dec.  29 

Gypsy 

Bought 

July  13 

4592  1-2 

May  28 

Bessie  12 

Near 

Jam,  1915 
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EVERY  FARM  AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 
Trying  Out  New  Things. 

Part  II. 

BARLEY  AS  A  COVER  CROP.— Our  trial  of  bar¬ 
ley  as  a  cover  crop  in  orchard  was  one  of  the  bright 
spots  of  the  year's  work.  The  past  Summer  at 
just  about  the  right  time,  J.  S.  Woodward  called  at¬ 
tention  through  The  R.  N.-Y..  to  the  value  of  barley 
as  a  cover  crop  in  orchard,  and  I  have  been  thank¬ 
ful  a  good  many  times  since  for  the  timely  sug¬ 
gestion.  Long  after  Soy  beans,  buckwheat  and  mil¬ 
let  had  been  killed  by  frost,  the  barley  remained 
green  and  bright.  It  is  a  crop  that  could  not 
fail  to  interest  one  who  has  been  struggling  for 
years  in  bringing  up  a  run-down  farm,  and  its  value 
as  a  cover  crop  is  not  confined  to  the  orchard,  by 
any  means.  We  sowed  several  strips  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rye  and  barley.  The  barley  was  killed  by 
the  hard  freezing  weather,  and  snow  flattened  it, 
but  the  early-sown  rye  had  made  a  nice  carpet  be¬ 
neath  the  barley,  and  the  combination  of  these  two, 
where  both  crops  are  returned  to  the  land  after  rye 
has  made  a  good  growth  in  Spring  certainly  looks 
good  to  me,  and  especially  so  in  making  conditions 
favorable  for  a  good  catch  of  clover,  where  rye  is 
cut  with  mower  when  in  head  and  left  on  the 
land.  The  Hope  Farm  man  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  talking  rye,  rye,  rye,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  only 
keep  right  on  pounding  at  it.  but  add  barley  to 
the  list.  If  a  small  part  of  the  time  and  money 
that  are  wasted,  trying  to  grow  legumes  on  poor 
land,  under  unfavorable  conditions,  were  expended 
first  on  a  crop  that  can  be  successfully  grown  on 
poor  soil,  and  then  return  it  to  the  land,  far  more 
headway  could  be  made.  The  man  who  can  grow 
clover  and  legumes  successfully,  is  pretty  well  up 
the  ladder. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DENSE  SHADE— It  was  of 
much  interest  to  me,  and  a  big  surprise,  to  find  spots 
all  through  the  orchard  where  the  barley  was  very 
much  larger  than  the  average,  showing  distinctly 
where  each  tree  had  been  removed  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  the  previous  year.  In  taking  out  fillers 
through  the  orchard,  the  tops  were  sawed  off  and 
left  lying  on  the  ground  until  after  rush  of  work 
in  the  Fall,  when  the  tops  were  gathered  and 
burned  and  stumps  pulled.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  of  removing  tops  was  done  in  midsummer, 
but  where  some  peach  trees  were  removed,  the  tops 
were  not  cut  back  until  after  Carman  peach  season 
was  over  in  September.  Warm  weather  continued 
until  quite  late,  and  the  same  difference  was  no¬ 
ticed  where  Carman  was  removed,  as  those  done 
earlier.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  reason  for 
the  rich  green  spots  of  rank  growth  in  the  barley, 
excepting  the  shading  of  the  soil  during  warm 
weather,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apples,  at  least,  the 
dried  leaves  were  still  hanging  fast  when  tops  were 
burned,  and  there  could  have  been  nothing  in  the 
way  of  vegetable  matter  added.  There  would  seem 
to  be  possibilities  along  this  line  that  are  worth 
experimenting  with.  A  few  years  ago.  in  trying  to 
get  vetch  to  grow  on  poor  land,  it  amounted  to  noth¬ 
ing.  excepting  where  it  got  under  the  edge  of  bunch¬ 
es  of  mulch  placed  about  young  trees,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  some  cases  was  simply  old  brush,  like  wild 
raspberry  bushes,  so  they  could  of  themselves  have 
furnished  no  fertility.  In  these  places  the  vetch 
grew  rank  and  green  and  the  roots  were  covered 
With  nodules.  While  attending  the  Fruit  (1  rowers’ 
meeting  at  Geneva  several  years  ago,  1  heard  a 
member  remark  at  the  breakfast  table,  that  the 
crop  on  a  spot  where  a  brush  pile  had  stood  and 
been  burned  showed  more  benefit  than  he  could  get 
from  wood  ashes  where  there  was  no  brush  pile, 
and  he  could  not  understand  it.  The  thought  has 
come  up  a  good  many  times  since,  especially  the 
past  Fall.  Blowing  under  rye  in  the  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer  is  usually  so  much  of  a  job  that  it  is  made 
the  excuse  for  removing  the  crop,  but  it  seems  to 
me  we  get  more  benefit  from  cutting  it  when  in 
bead  and  leaving  it  on  top  of  the  ground,  to  make 
conditions  favorable  for  growth  of  clover,  and  when 
turned  under  the  following  year  H  goes  to  pieces 

-\Try  crfsinV’: - — — ___ 

HAIRY  VETO  1 T A  boulS^WW  a  rs  ago  we  left 

•in  acre  of  rye  and  vetch  for  seed.  St  was  harvested 
very  carefully,  but  considerable  seeti  must  have 
shattered.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  much 
to  go  to  seed  since  then,  none  that  I  know  V.  though 
each  time  the  land  was  plowed  the  vetch  \ame  in 
thickly.  The  past  Summer  the  land  was  inVoma- 
toes.  and  there  is  now  such  a  nice  covering  of  V^tch, 
we  expect  to  leave  it  for  seed  again.  This  feature 
f  the  seed  lying  in  the  ground  would  make  tl^s 
crop  a  serious-  pest  on  a  grain  farm,  but  unde\i 
i  ur  conditions  we  are  glad  to  see  it  gradually 

preading  over  much  of  the  farm. 

SOY  BEANS. _ One  finds  considerable  pleasure  in 
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watching  a  new  crop  grow  and  come  to  maturity, 
and  this  has  been  especially  true  with  the  trial  of 
Soy  beans,  as  much  so,  I  think  as  any  crop  we  have 
ever  undertaken,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  Soy  beans  take  the  place  of  oats  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  not  because  they  are  less  valuable,  but  for  the 
reason  that  they  are,  at  best,  more  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle.  Oats  are  put  in  early,  and  the  land  seems  never 
to  get  so  poor  that  oats  do  not  make  some  growth : 
besides  they  stand  quite  hard  frosts,  and  are  more 
easily  handled  all  around.  Then  too,  farmers  have 
the  oat  habit,  and  it  is  hard  to  break,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  a  very  expensive  habit,  the 
crop  frequently  costing  far  more  than  it  comes  to. 
The  Soy  beans  will  hardly  relieve  this  feature,  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  oat  ground  should  be  put  into 
rye  the  FaU  before.  There  are  difficulties  with  Soy 
beans  at  both  ends  of  the  season,  as  they  require 
more  favorable  conditions  to  get  crop  started  and 
much  more  care  in  planting.  They  must  be  har¬ 
vested  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  curing  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  difficult.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  they  are  not  as  easily  injured  by  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  as  ordinary  field  beans.  The 
past  Fall  was  espcially  wet  here,  when  we  had  rain 
or  snow  nearly  every  day  for  some  weeks,  but  the 
Soy  beans  came  through  it  uninjured  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  No  doubt  they  are  going  to  be  worth  the 
extra  labor  and  care  necessary  to  grow  them,  but 
they  will  not  displace  oats  here  during  this  gener¬ 
ation.  It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the  nodules 
develop  where  Soy  bean  soil  was  used.  Those  on  the 
plants  the  first  year  were  smaller  and  all  close 
around  the  stem,  but  the  second  year  on  the  same 
land,  the  big  nodules  were  sticking  around  on  the 
smaller  roots,  or  any  place  it  was  handy.  Where 
no  soil  to  inoculate  was  used,  one  would  spoil  the 
looks  of  a  good-sized  patch,  if  he  kept  on  digging 
up  plants  until  he  found  nodules. 

VARIETIES  TESTED.— We  tried  this  year 
Mikado,  Mongol,  Extra  Select  Sable,  and  Jet.  Sable 
is  entirely  too  late  for  this  section  for  grain  except¬ 
ing,  possibly,  during  a  very  favorable  season,  but 
it  makes  a  fine  plant,  with  heavy  foliage,  and  would 
be  good  for  hay.  It  ripened  no  seed ;  in  fact  was 
so  late  it  did  not  even  blossom  that  I  could  see. 
Mongol  had  well-developed  pods  before  Mikado  even 
blossomed  and  is  the  only  variety  of  the  lot  we 
will  consider  for  further  planting  for  grain.  Jet, 
it  is  claimed,  requires  about  the  same  time  to  ma¬ 
ture  as  Mongol,  but  with  us,  it  takes  several  days 
longer  and  did  not  mature  enough  to  pay  to  gather. 
The  tops  of  Soy  beans  were  cut  by  early  frost,  but 
Mongol  matured  a  nice  lot  of  seed  on  lower  part 
of  plants  afterward.  A  few  Mikado  on  higher 
ground,  in  protected  location,  did  mature  a  few 
seeds,  but  farther  down  the  hill,  side  by  side  with 
Mongol,  did  not  ripen  a  pod  that  I  could  see.  All 
these  varieties  made  a  fairly  good  growth  on  rather 
thin  soil,  and  when  once  started  and  through  the 
surface,  seem  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
as  the  tiny  plants  develop  a  wonderful  root  system, 
and  soon  get  tough  and  strong.  We  planted  I  to  San 
also,  but  seed  nearly  all’  failed  to  grow.  The 
few  that  grew  were  a  little  farther  up  the  hillside 
than  the  Mongol,  and  escaped  first  frost. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  I.  c.  B. 
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fit.  but  no  possible  combination  could  be  made  which 
would  benefit  all  conditions,  and  men  without  train¬ 
ing  in  veterinary  medicine  cannot  diagnose  condi¬ 
tions  and  prescribe  the  indicated  remedies.  Cure- 
alls  are  as  fallacious  in  animal  as  in  human  medi¬ 
cation.  To  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  drugs 
and  their  action  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  vile  concoc¬ 
tions  that  are  forced  down  helpless  animals;  own¬ 
ers  using  the  most  powerful  and  frequently  painful 
remedial  measures  without  any  knowledge  of  them 
other  than  that  they  are  “recommended'’  by  some 
ignorant  neighbor.  A  little  sober  reflection  upon  the 
statement  that  some  tonic  sold  for  a  dollar,  will 
double  the  yearly  egg  production  of  any  flock  makes 
it  appear  so  preposterous  that  it  is  quickly  dis¬ 
missed  from  thought,  but  scores  of  people  are  likely 
to  pay  the  dollar  and  let  sober  reflection  await  the 
time  when  that  money  is  needed  for  some  useful 
purpose.  m.  b.  d. 
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INTEREST  IN  HEN  CONTESTS. 

JIERE  has  been  nothing  in  live  stock  matters 
for  the  last  50  years  that  has  started  so  much 
interest  as  the  egg-laying  contests.  One  pen  of 
hens  outlays  another.  Immediately  a  dozen  people 
begin  to  ask  why.  The  feed  and  care  were  alike; 
therefore  the  difference  must  have  been  in  the  hens. 
What  was  it  and  what  was  responsible  for  it?  When 
people  begin  to  ask  themselves  such  things  they  are 
on  the  way  to  accurate  knowledge.  They  cannot 
obtain  it  in  any  other  way.  A  number  of  people 
ask  for  a  closer  analysis  of  the  year’s  egg  record 
of  the  two  leading  pens.  How  did  they  stand  as 
regards  actual  profit?  Everybody  knows  that  an 
egg  in  December  is  worth  more  than  an  egg  in  June. 
Figured  on  actual  prices  how  did  the  American  and 
English  birds  compare?  Here  we  have  the  month¬ 
ly  record  with  wholesale  prices  for  eggs  at  the 
college.  Remember  there  were  10  hens  in  each  pen. 
The  Leghorns  laid  20S8  eggs — the  Wyandottes  20S5. 
Lincoln’s  Leghorns. 


No.  Eggs 

Weights 

Doz. 

Total 

November  .  .  .  , 

. ...  135 

14.25 

$().4S 

$5.40 

December  .  .  .  . 

.  ...  172 

18.S0 

.50 

7.15 

January  . 

,  . . .  98 

11.44 

.38 

3.09 

February  .  . . . 

. . .  125 

14.82 

.33 

3.43 

March  . 

.  .  .  194 

23.26 

.30 

4.85 

April  . 

.  ..  215 

20.20 

°2 

3.93 

May  . 

. . .  237 

29.11 

.21 

3.1-1 

June  . 

.  . .  218 

20.28 

.24 

4.30 

July  . .  .. 

. . .  221 

20.47 

.25 

4.57 

August  . 

223 

20.87 

.32 

5.95 

September  .  . . 

. . .  102 

19.88 

.40 

5.39 

October  . 

. . .  88 

11.81 

.40 

3.37 

249.25 

$54.63 

Barron’s 

Wyandottes. 

November  .  .  .  . 

.  .  ..  117 

12.57 

$0.48 

$4.68 

December  .... 

.  .  ..  213 

24.34 

.50 

8.80 

January  ..... 

,  .  . .  101 

18.00 

.38 

5.08 

February  . . . . 

.  .  .  159 

19.28 

.33 

4.37 

March  . 

. . .  219 

20.85 

.30 

5.47 

April  . 

.  . .  201 

25.08 

.22 

3.07 

May  . 

. . .  20S 

25.77 

.21 

•  3.04 

June  . . 

.  .  ..  100 

21 .30 

.24 

3.32 

23.01 

.25 

3.97 

August  . 

.  .  ..  181 

22.48 

.32 

4.83 

September  .  . . 

.  .  .  141 

17.47 

.40 

4.09 

October  . 

...  127 

10.17 

.40 

4.80 

253.58 

$57.41 

ANOTHER  EGG-FOOD  FAKE. 

I  AM  sending  a  clipping  from  a  farm  paper.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  this  “More  Eggs,”  tonic?  If 
it  is  such  a  wonder  I  want  it,  but  would  like  the 
proof.  c-  *-•  S. 

Lisbon,  O.  . 

The  advertisement  states  that  “a  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  which  revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes 
hens  work  all  the  time.”  “A  dollar’s  worth  will  dou¬ 
ble  the  year's  product,”  etc.,  etc. 

I.  too.  would  like  proof  of  this  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “A  scientific  tonic  has  been  found  that 
revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes  liens  work  all  the 
time.”  There  is  a  wide  field  for  such  a  tonic  for 
human  consumption  and  I  could  find  place  for  a 
few  bottles  on  my  own  pantry  shelf. 

While  milking  the  cows  for  a  farmer  by  whom 
I  was  employed  some  years  ago.  the  poor  fellow7 
stood  talking  to  me  and.  among  other  things,  said 
“I  suppose  that  there  is  some  plant  growing  be¬ 
tween  here  and  the  woods  that  would  cure  me.  if  I 
only  knew  which  one  it  was.”  lie  was  near  his  end 
from  consumption  and  the  plant  was  never  found. 
His  remark,  however,  revealed  a  very  common  be¬ 
lief  that  nature  has  provided  a  specific  remedy  for 
every  ailment,  and  all  that  remains  is  for  man  to 
find  it.  Trading  upon  this  common,  but  probably 
entirely  erroneous  belief,  uncounted  millions  have 
been  filched  from  poor  sufferers,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  “tonics”  to  hens 
and  other  animals  is  concerned,  there  are  probably 
times  when  properly  chosen  drugs  would  be  of  bene- 


Thus,  from  this  showing,  the  English  birds  gave 
a  year’s  income  of  $2.81  larger  than  the  Americans, 
because  they  laid  more  eggs  in  the  Winter  or  Fall 
months.  We  also  see  that  the  Wyandot  e  eggs 
weighed  a  small  fraction  more  than  the  Leghorn. 
The  white  color  of  the  Leghorn  eggs  might  have 
given  a  little  higher  price  in  some  markets,  but 
here  are  the  figures  counting  one  fresh  egg  as  good 
as  another.  Let  no  man  think  he  can  take  10  liens 
and  start  right  in  at  earning  nearly  $6  each  from 
them.  Even  if  he  should  buy  blood  of  this  stock  he 
would  not  be  sure  of  any  such  returns.  You  can 
buy  eggs  or  hens  but  you  cannot  buy  the  part  which 
Lincoln  and  Barron  played  in  this  record.  The  long 
patient  work  at  testing  and  selecting  and  observing 
is  outside  of  the  hen.  These  are  the  things  which 
you  must  supply.  No  matter  how  well  bred  tin* 
hen  may  be  she  cannot  do  your  duty  for  you. 
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A  NEW  JERSEY  ONION  CROP 

N  your  issue  of  Oct.  10,  1914,  A.  S.  A.,  of  New 
Hampshire  tells  of  50  bushels  of  onions  grown 
on  one-eiglith  acre  of  ground.  I  don’t  intend 
to  let  little  old  New  Jersey  be  beaten  by  New  Ilamp 
shire  or  any  other  State  if  I  can  help  it.  I  send  pic¬ 
ture  (Fig.  27)  of  my  onion  crop  grown  on  one- 
twelfth  of  an  acre,  one-half  pound  seed.  58  bushels 
of  large  onions,  besides  some  small  ones  which  were 
not  measured.  Had  I  let  the  onions  grow  until  tin1 
tops  were  ripe,  I  should  have  had  at  least  70  bush¬ 
els,  but  I  pulled  all  except  the  two  rows  next  to 
the  corn  as  soon  as  the  tops  began  to  go  down,  as 
the  price  was  very  high,  $1  per  basket.  The  two 
rows  that  I  let  stand  until  they  were  fully  ripe 
made  five  baskets  more  than  the  two  rows  next  to 
them.  Can  anyone  beat  this?  wm.  perkjxs. 

New  Jersey. 
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“THAT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT.” 

An  Experience  With  Storage  Batteries. 

EVEN  YEARS’  USE. — A  recent  writer  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  states  that  “storage  batteries  of  to¬ 
day,  while  good,  are  expensive  and  perishable,” 
speaks  truthfully,  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say.  “two 
years  is  the  average  life  of  a  battery  with  good  for¬ 
tune,”  that  is  not  the  experience  of  those  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  locality.  Within  four  miles  of  Pleasant 
View  Farm  there  is  a  110-volt  electric  lighting 
plant  which  has  been  in  constant  use  nearly,  or 
quite,  seven  years,  furnishing  lights  for  a  large  lime- 
burning  plant,  its  offices,  saw  and  barrel  mills,  a 
large  country  hotel,  store,  several  dwellings,  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  a  few  street  lights,  and  is  still  do¬ 
ing  good  service  with  the  original  storage  batteries, 
except  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  renew  the  elec¬ 
trolyte — which  is  inexpensive,  being  composed  of 
four  parts  pure  water  and  one  part  pure  sulphuric 
acid — I  think  but  once.  There  is  another,  a  fifty-volt 
farm  buildings  lighting  plant  operating  about  30  10- 
candle-power  lamps  which  has  been  in  operation 
more  than  two  years,  with  no  change  of  electrolyte, 
that  still  is  doing  fine  service. 

A  FARM  PLANT. — The  writer’s  experience  cov¬ 
ers  less  time,  having  been  installed  Feb.  25,  1913. 
This  plant  is  a  30-volt,  12-ampere,  16-cell,  and  oper¬ 
ates  30  lamps.  All  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  do 
to  the  battery  is  to  put  in  more  water  when  evap¬ 
oration  brings  the  electrolyte  below  the  tops  of  the 
plates  in  the  battery  cells  It  was  also 
necessary  to  put  new  brushes  in  dyna¬ 
mo  once.  Very  little  sulphite  from  de¬ 
composition  of  the  plates  of  battery 
has  been  deposited  on  bottom  of  cells, 
and  those  who  have  had  experience 
with  storage  batteries  tell  me  that 
there  need  be  no  change  of  electrolyte 
until  this  deposit  accumulates  too 

near  the  plates  of  battery,  so  that  it 
*• 

will  cause  a  short  circuit  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  from  positive  to  negative  plates. 

The  space  below  plates  to  bottom  of 
jars  is  about  two  inches,  and  at  the 
rate  of  deposit  it  will  take  several 
years  to  bring  it  anywhere  near  the 
plates. 

THE  PLAN  DESCRIBED.— The  pic¬ 
ture,  Fig.  26,  of  our  home  electric  light¬ 
ing  outfit  will  give  something  of  an 
idea  of  how  such  a  plant  may  be  in¬ 
stalled.  It  was  taken  before  the  pro¬ 
tection  for  batteries  was  put  on.  This 
protection  was  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  careless  persons  from  hitting  the  jars,  and 
breaking  them,  while  working  about  the  room.  It 
is  made  of  %-inch  matched  pine  in  form  of  a  door 
and  hinged  to  the  base  on  which  the  cells  (or  jars) 
stand,  and  is  hooked  to  the  uprights  at  each  end  of 
battery.  The  cells  are  covered  loosely  by  window 
glass  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  in  the 
electrolyte.  Only  eight  cells  appear  in  the  picture, 
but  there  is  another  row  just  back  of  those,  and  in 
close  contact  with  the  front  row.  The  circuit  is 
made  by  a  No.  8  copper  wire  joining  the  two  cells 
at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  battery.  The  cost  of 
this  outfit  was,  for  the  21/c  horsepower  four-cycle 
gasoline  engine,  $40;  the  12 *4  ampere  30-volt  type 
dynamo,  $65.  The  switch-board  has  volt  and  am¬ 
pere  meters  and  automatic  cut-in  and  cut-out 
switch,  which  acts  when  the  current  from  dynamo 
reaches  its  normal  force,  to  throw  the  current  into 
the  battery,  also  to  cut  out  the  current  when  it 
falls  below  normal  by  the  slacking  of  the  engine 
and  dynamo.  There  is  also  a  switch  for  each  of  the 
two  circuits,  and  one  for  the  six-volt  current  which 
is  used  for  ignition  in  the  engine.  The  current  for 
this  is  taken  from  three  cells  in  the  back  row.  The 
cost  of  the  switch-board  was  $S5. 

THE  BATTERY  consists  of  16  cells,  or  glass  jars, 
containing  three  plates  each.  The  cost  of  this  bat¬ 
tery,  complete,  was  $200.  As  each  cell  will  receive 
and  discharge  a  two-volt  force  we  get  a  32-volt  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  battery,  which  will  be  cut  to  about  30 
volts  when  the  current  reaches  the  lamps.  In  or¬ 
der  to  secure  a  higher  voltage  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  one  cell  for  every  two  volts,  until  the  volt¬ 
age  is  of  the  required  force  or  strength.  When,  in 
using  the  lights,  we  find  that  they  begin  to  dim,  we 
know  that  the  pressure  in  battery  is  getting  low  and 
proceed  to  start  up  the  engine  and  dynamo,  and  by 
throwing  a  switch  on  switch-board  we  get  the  30- 
volt  pressure  and  bright  lights,  while  whatever  the 
dynamo  generates  more  than  we  are  using  runs  into 
the  battery  to  re-charge  it.  Our  engine  being  a 
four-cycle  type  does  not  give  as  steady  motion  as  a 
two-cycle,  and  the  lights  are  somewhat  unsteady. 

V  here  it  is  possible  a  water  power  driven  dynamo 


is  to  be  desired.  The  lights  will  be  steadier  than 
when  dynamo  is  engine  driven.  It  can  be  used 
entirely  without  a  storage  battery,  but  that  system 
has  one  drawback.  No  light  can  be  had  unless  the 
water-wheel  and  dynamo  are  working,  which  would 
he  inconvenient  when  for  any  reason  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  light  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 


Homemade  Cement  Mixer.  Fig.  25. 


would  make  it  necessary  for  some  one  to  go  to  the 
water-wheel  to  start  the  power,  and  in  the  early 
morning  in  Winter  it  might  be  a  cold  job,  and  some 
trouble  would  very  likely  be  experienced  in  getting 
it  started  on  account  of  ice.  Where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  oil  cups  are  used,  it  is 
possible  to  allow  the  wheel  and  dynamo  to  run  con¬ 


tinuously,  but  in  this  case  the  dynamo  should  be 
of  the  type  which  only  generates  when  juice  is 
being  used,  and  running  idle  when  no  current  is 
being  drawn.  I  believe  the  last  system  would  prove 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any.  It  takes  only  about 


New  Jersey  Onion  Crop.  Fig.  27 

one  horsepower  for  our  dynamo  when  driven  at  nor¬ 
mal  speed. 

QUESTIONS  SUGGESTED.— How  about  the  bat¬ 
teries  in  cold  weather?  Will  they  not  freeze  up 
and  crack  the  jars?  The  electrolyte  will  not  freeze 
unless  the  thermometer  drops  below  20  deg.,  and  not 
then  if  the  battery  has  a  full  charge  of  juice.  Can 
an  electric  flatiron  and  other  household  electrical 
devices  be  used  on  the  low  voltage — 30-volt — cur- 
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rent?  It  is  said  to  be  not  practical  to  use  those 
devices  on  low  voltage,  but  with  a  water-driven 
dynamo,  without  a  battery,  generating  a  110  volt 
age,  it  would  be  all  right,  and  flatirons,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washing  machines  and  other  devices,  such 
as  are  used  from  a  commercial  line  of  110  volts, 
can  be  used.  There  is  the  question  of  safety  in  the 
use  of  high  and  low  voltage  currents  to  be  consid 
ered.  Of  course  the  110-volt  is,  in  a  way. 
dangerous  both  in  the  way  of  an  electric  shock  un 
der  some  conditions  which  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  also  from  fires  when  bare  wires  be¬ 
come  crossed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  voltage 
as  low  as  30  volts,  but  with  fuses  placed  properly 
there  would  be  little  or  no  danger  from  fires.  The 
installing  of  an  electric  light  plant  is  not  such  a 
complicated  affair  as  might  appear,  as  the  writer, 
with  the  help  of  his  son,  installed  a  complete  out¬ 
fit.  wiring  both  house  and  barn,  concealing  all  wires 
in  house  and  putting  up  the  fixtures.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  an  electric  lighting  system  for 
farm  homes  is  to  be  desired.  l.  r.  tabor. 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  Mass. 


FRAUDULENT  SEED  AGENT. 

One  Year  in  State’s  Prison. 

,T.  RICE,  the  fraudulent  seed  agent,  who  sold 
adulterated  clover  seed  in  this  and  several 
•  other  counties  in  the  State  about  a  year  ago, 
was  brought  here  from  Middlesex  County  on  No¬ 
vember  28,  after  serving  three  months 
and  22  days  for  a  similar  offense  in 
that  county.  Eight  indictments  had 
been  brought  against  him  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  and  he  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
given  a  sentence  of  a  minimum  of  one 
year  and  a  maximum  of  three  years  at 
hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison.  In 
taking  orders  he  claimed  that  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  “Old  Reliable  Rice  Seed 
Co.”  and  carried  a  fine  sample  of  Red 
clover  seed,  guaranteeing  that  he 
would  deliver  a  97%  pure  seed.  He 
claimed  to  have  a  special  clover  seed 
which  he  called  Australian  clover. 
This  he  claimed  would  produce  three 
cuttings  of  hay  in  one  year,  but  this 
proved  to  be  only  Crimson  clover.  I 
was  notified  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  a 
seed  agent,  but  it  was  not  until  three 
weeks  after  he  had  made  his  delivery 
that  I  was  informed  he  had  been  here. 
At  the  express  office  I  found  out  who 
had  sold  him  the  seed  and  where  it  came  from,  and 
by  calling  on  some  of  the  farmers  I  secured  the 
names  of  all  but  four  or  five  who  bought  seed  from 
him  in  this  county.  The  seed  analyst  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  John  P.  Ilelyar,  was  given  the  de¬ 
tails,  and  he  went  to  the  seed  company,  making  in¬ 
quiries,  and  was  told  that  Mr.  Rice  was  just  having 
another  shipment  sent  to  him  in  another  county. 
These  clues  led  to  his  arrest. 

According  to  the  copy  of  the  bill  furnished  by  the 
seed  company  they  shipped  this  man  at  Hamburg 
in  this  county  120  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
at  $3.45  per  bushel,  1700  pounds  of  German  millet 
at  $1.40  per  bushel,  and  340  pounds  of  Red  clover  at 
$9.30  per  bushel.  The  total  amount  of  the  seed  com¬ 
pany's  bill  was  $109.43.  Upon  careful  examination 
of  the  sacks  of  seed  it  was  found  that  in  most  cases 
the  Red  clover  seed  was  mixed  through  the  top  of 
the  sack  and  that  in  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the 
sacks  the  seed  was  usually  all  millet.  Considering 
the  quantity  of  seed  used  the  mixture  contained 
practically  one-fiftli  clover  and  four-fifths  millet. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  it  between  33  and  35 
bushels  of  the  clover  mixture  were  made  up  and  sold 
in  this  county,  and  Mr.  Rice  received  between  $315 
and  $330  for  the  seed,  thereby  making  the  selling 
price  more  than  200%  in  advance  of  the  cost.  In 
pleading  for  mercy  for  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rice  made 
the  positive  statement  that  her  husband  is  subject 
to  heart  disease  and  that  he  had  two  falls  while 
in  prison  at  New  Brunswick.  Consequently  the 
judge  in  this  county  had  the  accused  man  carefully 
examined  by  a  competent  physician,  who  found  that 
his  only  defect  was  an  excessive  weight  and  a 
slight  defect  in  one  eye,  and  that  there  was  no 
indication  of  heart  trouble.  h.  w.  Gilbertson. 

Director  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Farm  Bureau. 


HOMEMADE  CEMENT  MIXER.— I  send  picture 
of  a  homemade  cement  mixer  I  made,  and  have 
done  a  lot  of  work  with  it.  Last  Fall  I  ran  it 
with  a  sweep  horsepower  I  made  out  of  old  pow¬ 
er  windmill.  I  use  the  mixer  for  mixing  up  my  dry 
mash  for  chickens.  Run  it  in  on  the  barn  floor  and 
mix  a  barrelful  at  a  time.  I  run  it  by  hand  for  mix¬ 
ing  feed.  c.  w.  duck. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  Questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Planting  Asparagus. 

I  AM  getting  ready  to  put  out  an  acre 
of  asparagus;  have  two  pieces  of 
ground,  one  near  a  branch,  a  hill  sloping 
a  little  to  the  south,  the  other  one  flat, 
but  no  water  stands  on  either  piece  of 
land.  Both  are  sandy  loam.  What  is 
the  depth  you  would  advise  planting  the 
crowns,  width  of  row  and  how  close,  two 
or  three  feet,  in  row?  I  have  quite  a 
lot  of  one-year  old  crowns.  F.  M.  w. 
Easton,  Md. 

There  are  many  different  methods  for 
the  setting  of  asparagus  roots.  Some 
growers  think  that  close  planting  always 
means  slim  shoots,  but  this  is  more  a 
matter  of  soil  fertility  than  close  plant¬ 
ing.  The  late  Peter  Henderson  advised 
planting  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
nine  inches  in  the  row.  I  have  never 
planted  that  closely.  In  fact  for  many 
years  I  have  not  as  a  rule  planted  roots 
at  all,  but  have  grown  the  asparagus 
from  seed  right  where  I  wanted  it  to 
remain.  Seed  sown  in  heavily  manured 
trenches  and  urged  in  the  growth  by  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrate  of  soda  during  the 
Summer  will  be  as  far  advanced  in  one 
season  as  the  one-year-old  roots  will  be 
in  a  year’s  growth,  and  I  gain  a  year  with 
the  undisturbed  roots.  However,  you 
have  the  one-year  l’oots,  and  the  method 
and  depth  of  planting  will  depend  largely 
on  the  natural  depth  of  the  soil  and  the 
kind  of  asparagus  you  wish  to  grow, 
whether  green  or  blanched.  Nowadays 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  markets  green  as¬ 
paragus  sells  better  than  the  white,  for 
buyers  have  found  out  that  stalks  half 
white  are  always  tough  at  the  white  part, 
and  they  prefer  the  tender  green  shoots. 
White  asparagus,  grown  entirely  under 
ground,  needs  wider  planting  and  high 
ridging,  while  green  asparagus  can  be 
grown  more  closely.  I  would  not,  as  a 
rule,  plant  as  closely  as  Mr.  Henderson 
advised.  My  practice  is  to  plant  in  rows 
four  feet  apart  and  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  I  would  not  advise  Fall  planting, 
for  I  have  always  had  better  success  from 
early  Spring  planting.  Run  out  furrows 
with  a  good  two-horse  plow,  going  twice 
in  the  furrows,  and  then  run  a  narrow 
shovel  plow  or  a  cultivator  tooth  in  the 
bottom  as  a  sort  of  subsoiling,  for  it  is 
not  w’ell  to  set  the  roots  on  a  hard  bot¬ 
tom.  Eight  inches  is  plenty  deep  enough 
to  set  for  early  green  asparagus,  but 
be  sure  to  set  in  the  soil  and  not  in 
the  subsoil.  Heavy  manuring  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  Spring  planting  it  is  well 
to  apply  the  manure  late  in  Fall  and  turn 
it  under  broadcast.  Then  in  Spring  re¬ 
plow  and  bring  the  rotted  manure  nearer 
the  surface,  and  apply  in  the  furrows  a 
dressing  of  a  high-grade  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  stir  it  well  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furrows.  We  use  here  a  fertilizer 
containing  seven  per  cent,  ammonia,  six 
per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  five  per 
cent,  potash  which  is  made  here.  This  is 
used  after  heavy  use  of  stable  manure,  at 
rate  of  500  pounds  an  acre.  If  you  do 
not  have  manui’e  you  should  use  double 
the  amount  of  fertilizer.  After  setting 
the  roots,  which  should  be  spread  out  in 
a  natural  form,  cover  very  lightly  at  first 
and  then  work  the  soil  to  them  as  they 
grow  till  level.  During  the  Summer 
make  two  applications  alongside  the  rows 
of  nitrate  of  soda  at  rate  of  150  pounds 
at  each  application.  Then  in  late  Fall 
clean  off  the  matured  tops  and  cover  the 
soil  with  manure.  Every  season  after 
cutting  tops  apply  fertilizer  heavily  and 
cultivate  clean  to  make  strong  crowns  for 
the  next  season.  w.  f.  massey. 


Lawn  Grass  Under  Trees. 


WHAT  kind  of  grass  seed  should  be 
sown  under  Norway  maple  trees, 
and  how  much  to  50  square  feet? 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  w.  s. 

Grasses  do  not  thrive  as  well  under 
trees  as  they  do  in  the  full  sunlight,  and 
where  the  shade  is  dense  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  maintain  a  turf.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  evergreens,  when  the 
branches  are  near  the  ground  or  when  the 
evergreens  are  in  groups  with  their 
branches  meeting,  affording  dense  shade 
all  through  the  day.  Then  again  grasses 
do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  soil 
conditions  under  the  branches  of  the 


trees,  which  after  a  few  years  become 
more  or  less  acid,  the  acidity  being  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  shade  and  possibly  to  some 
extent  to  the  decaying  leaves  of  the  tree, 
so  that  between  the  shade  and  sourness 
in  the  soil,  about  the  only  plart  that  will 
thrive  under  evergreens  is  sorrel,  which 
of  course  is  not  a  desirable  plant.  When 
the  trees  are  a  considerable  distance 
apart  and  the  branches  are  high  enough 
from  the  ground  to  admit  more  or  less 
sunlight  during  a  portion  of  the  day, 
grasses  adapted  to  shade  will  do  fairly 
well  under  them,  but  before  seeding  the 
ground  it  should  have  a  liberal  coat  of 
fine  sheep  or  cattle  manure  worked  into 
it,  and  a  top-dressing  of  wood  ashes  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  applied 
10  days  u  two  weeks  before  sowing  the 
seed.  The  sheep  manure  will  surply  ni¬ 
trogen,  etc.,  and  the  wood  ashes  potash, 
and  at  the  same  time  correct  the  acidity 
in  the  soil.  All  the  leading  seedsmen 
sell  shady  nook  grass  seed  mixtures, 
which  contain  a  number  of  varieties  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  shade.  These  mixtures 
are  rightly  proportioned  and  will  give 
much  better  results  than  any  mixture 
made  up  by  the  inexperienced.  You  can¬ 
not  sow  too  much,  the  more  the  better, 
it  mea  s  a  quicker,  more  satisfactory  and 
lasting  result.  The  quantity  recommend¬ 
ed  on  new  ground  is  usually  about  one 
pint  to  50  square  feet,  (10x5  feet)  which 
is  none  too  much,  in  many  instances  a 
half  more  might  be  used  to  give  advan¬ 
tage.  k. 


Pecans  in  Florida. 

I  HAVE  bought  20  acres  of  raw  land 
which  is  supposed  to  be  good,  rich, 
dark,  loamy  sand,  with  clay  subsoil, 
and  intend  to  put  in  10  acres  of  pecans, 
as  soon  as  I  get  the  stumps  out.  Can 
I  get  the  ground  ready  and  in  good  or¬ 
der  for  the  trees  before  it  is  too  late  this 
year,  and  what  is  the  proper  course  to 
do  with  such  land  from  the  start? 
Lulu,  Fla.  n.  D. 

The  climate  of  northern  and  central 
Florida  is  w'ell  suited  to  the  very  best 
class  of  pecans.  The  ideal  soil  for  the 
pecan  tree  is  rich  alluvium,  but  almost 
any  soil  that  is  not  very  dry  or  very 
wet  and  that  is  naturally  fairly  fertile 
can  be  economically  made  rich  enough  to 
produce  good  trees  and  nuts.  From  the 
description  of  the  land  mentioned  it 
seems  to  be  suitable  for  pecan  growing. 
If  it  is  subject  to  long  periods  of  stand¬ 
ing  water  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
flat  lands  of  Florida,  it  must  be  drained. 
This  is  done  by  open  ditching  in  most 
cases.  The  holes  for  the  trees  should  be 
dug  deep  and  wide  and  filled  with  top 
soil  and  well-rotted  manure,  well  mixed 
together.  There  is  ample  time  to  do  this 
work  and  plant  the  trees  this  Winter,  but 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  for  the 
soil  should  be  well  settled  to  the  roots 
before  the  time  for  growth  to  start. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Protecting  Bees  from  Moth. 

WHAT  can  I  do  to  protect  bees  from 
worms?  I  lost  bees  last  Summer 
with  worms  about  2*4  inches  long, 
and  as  thick  as  my  finger.  J.  A.  M. 
Pennsylvania. 

I  know  of  no  bee-destroying  worms  of 
the  size  that  you  mention  and  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  those  observed  by 
you  were  only  casual  visitors,  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  the  bees.  The 
worms  ordinarily  found  in  hives  and 
combs  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the 
bee-moth,  and  are  so  destructive  that  un¬ 
protected  combs  left  outside  hives  in 
warm  weather  will  soon  be  riddled  by 
those  pests.  Bee-moths  can  only  obtain 
access  to  tight  hives  when  the  colonies 
have  become  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  guard  the  entrance;  common  black 
bees  are  less  likely  to  protect  their  homes 
than  are  Italians  or  hybrids,  and  this, 
among  other  reasons  should  induce  all 
bee-keepers  having  black  bees  to  Italian¬ 
ize  them  by  introducing  Italian  queens. 
The  way  to  protect  hives  from  worms, 
then,  is  to  keep  all  colonies  strong  by 
replacing  worn-out  or  lost  queens  and, 
if  necessary,  doubling  up  weak  colonies; 
use  well-made  hives  free  from  cracks,  or 
openings  other  than  the  entrance,  through 
which  moths  might  enter;  Italianize 
black  bees  and  keep  the  premises  free 
from  old  combs  or  bits  of  refuse  which 
form  nurseries  for  the  bee-moths.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  replacing 
black  bees  with  their  far  more  efficient 
cousins,  the  Italians.  M.  B.  D. 


School  Teacher:  “What  little  boy 
can  tell  me  where  is  the  home  of  the 
swallow?”  Bobby:  “I  kin,  please.” 
Teacher:  “Well,  Bobby.”  Bobby:  “The 
home  of  the  swallow  is  in  the  stummick.” 
— Golden  Rule. 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Plaice 


We  Bell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent's  price — and  pay  the 
freight*  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tells  just  wbat  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

tfLTfSV-X  RICH  land  nurseries 
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Rochester,  N.Y. 

7 


T«A9t  HARK 


1878  Grown  Right. Handled  Right  1915 


3,000,000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  tip;  5.000. 000 
pm  all  fruits,  thousands  of  roses,  cliinhmsr  vines, 
hedpre  plants,  omnmcrtal  trees  shrubs,  at 
lowest  prices.  WRTTB  FOR  BREh  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 

KING  BROTHER8  NURSERIE8,  7  OaX  St 
Dansvllle,  N.Y.  **Jt*a  cheapest  to  buy  the  best*9 


Don’t  Buy  Fruit  Trees  " ?££ 

We  are  not  Jobbers  or  Dealers.  Our  prices  will  surprise  yon. 
Order  from  the  grower  and  save  disappointment  later.  Send 
postal  today.  THOMAS  K.  SIIKEKI.X,  Nuracry- 
inan,  21  Main  Street,  Dansvllle,  New  York 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock 

BLACK'S  QUALITY 

Is  the  highest  quality.  Send  in  your  list  of  wants 
for  prices  and  e«t  your  order  placed  early.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  New  issue  in  February. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class.  True  to  N-me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  vour  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


REES  atHalfAgenisPrices 


fA  Guaranteed  First  Class,  True  to  Name,  Fre. 
W  from  Disease  and  to  reach  you  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Have  stock  reserved  now  to  be  shipped 
when  you  want  it.  Pay  at  shipping  time.  Write 
for  free  Wholesale  Catalog  and  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  Freight  Paid  price. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  “Trees  at  Half  Agents’  Price.” 


January  23, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Best  for 

Home  Garden 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 

Also  Full  Line 

STANDARD 
FRUIT  TREES 

Choice  Stock 


Catalogue  FREE 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.L.  McKay,  Prop.  Box  N,  GENEVA.  N.  V. 


“How  to  Grow  Peaches 

—  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  very  in¬ 
structive  1915  Fruit  Book  we  send  you— 
free.  Shows  latest  methods  of  selecting:, 
planting  and  growing:  both  for  market 
and  home.  Other  chapters  describe  our 
full  line  of  apples,  pears,  raspberries, 
currants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc. —  all 
backed  by  25  years’  experience.  Send 
postal  for  your  copy  today . 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  18  Yolosvillo,  Conn. 
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FROM  GROWER  TO  YOU 

Highest  grade,  frue  to  name  Fruit 
id  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock,  grown 
right,  priced  right,  shipped  right. 

__  If  you  want  vigorous  Trees,  Plants 
and  Shrubs,  and  money  back  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

L.  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc. 

520  Cutler  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Writ*4  To  Day  for  75-  Anniversar^_Catalo3 


TREES.  SHRUBS  PLAN  TS.  U  VINES 
The  authoritative  hand  book  on  FVuit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
hardy  plants,  roses,  etc. 

Save  Agent’s  Profits 
Perfection  of  species  and  condition  guar 
anteed  or  money  hack.  Send  postal  now 
EUwanger  &  Burry,  Mt.  Hope  Nnrieries 
P.  0.  Box  218  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS 
PAID  ON  FRUIT  TREES 

Free  Catalog  shows  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees — tells  liow  we  pay  transporta- 
io  n.  Write  for  it  today. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SONS 

Box  46  SENECA.  N.  Y* 


filiaranfood  In  “Moira  RnniT’ That  me*nB  *  lot  to  svsry  buyer— gnsrsntesd  Sturdy,  HcMthy 
UUalallluuU  IU  ivldnu  U'JUU  md  True  to  Namo  by  a  firm  that  luu  been  growing  tree*  right 
for  years — Apple,  Fear, Peach.  Plum,  Cherry  mid  Quince  Treen,  also  email  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 

Direct  to  you  at  Growers'  Prices 

Qnality  before  nrlce  is  our  motto,  but  our  personal  supervtMion  of  all  tree*  from  our  nnreeriee  to  yon,  to¬ 
gether  with  up-to-date  facilities,  enables  us  to  sell  Kelly  Trees  at  low  prices-  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  our 
trees  Aiidpricea.  It  la  our  only  salesman,  and  you  can  order  from  the  catalog  just  as  well  as  If  you  visited 
us  hero  in  Dansvllle — why  not  do  both?  There  arc  fi  Kelly  Bros.,  each  handling  different  departments, 
and  we  stand  back  of  every  shipment.  Write  for  the  Catalog  today — It's  worth  while. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  249  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees  _ ) 


J.  H.  SHEERIN’S  TREES  MADE  DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

COO, 000  Peach  Tree.,  5  to  7  feet,  9c;  4  to  5  feet,  7c;  3  to  4  feet,  5c;  2  to  3  feet,  4c.  400,000  Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet,  12c;  5 
to  6  feet,  8c;  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  50,000  Pears,  45,000  Cherry,  30,000  Plum  and  thousands  of  small  Iruit  plants.  Secure  varie¬ 
ties  now,  pay  in  spring.  Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save  disappointment.  Catalogue  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  48  Seward  St..  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 
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|  ||  Buy  Direct  and 

Serve  Half  |  1 

Deal  with  us,  the  growers — not  with  agents.  You  \ 
save  ha'f  and  get  better  trees.  Whatever  you  want 
for  the  Fruit  Garden  or  Orchard— we  have  it. 

A  Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Tre 
Roses,  Plants,  Best  New  Fruits.  All  of  them  finest  stock— true  to 
Our  35  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing  is  yoi 
deal  direct  by  catalogue  only.  There's  no  Nursery 
Gl  Our  finely  illustrated  catalogue  gives  practical,  usef 

R  kv7  ■  of  fruit  trees.  It’s  free.  “Thir'y  Years  with  Frt 
vA  EdD  JU  C.  A.  Green's  Book  of  Canning  Fruits  sent  free  al 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO,  22  Wall  SL, 

1 !  1 

name.  I 

jr  guarantee.  We  \ 

ike  Green’s  for  value.  \ 

□1  information  on  care 
lits  and  Flowers  ’  or 
so.  Write  us  today. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

WSgf 

-11-1 . ^ 

Established  for  61  years.  Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  best 
quality.  Sixty  acres  of  home  grown  roses. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  No.  2  describes  the  above.  Catalog  No.  1  give*  detailed 
description  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Either  or  both  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  559,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 
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1915. 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TRUCK  CROPS  IN 
SOUTH  JERSEY. 

Variety  needed. — The  subject  of 

this  is  a  little  misleading,  because  it 
would  seem  as  though  some  crops  are  all 
the  time  more  profitable  with  us  than 
others.  Speaking  generally  we  do  not 
find  that  true.  Because  a  certain  crop 
is  most  profitable  this  year  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  be  most  profitable  next 
year.  The  chances  are  it  will  not  be, 
because  in  almost  every  section  there  are 
a  great  number  of  truckers  who  make  a 
practice  of  planting  heaviest  of  the  crop 
that  sold  best  and  was  most  profitable  the 
year  before.  This  works  out  badly  in 
two  ways.  First  of  all  it  results  in 
glutted  markets  in  that  particular  line  of 
produce.  Second,  it  keeps  the  trucker  in 
a  continual  uproar.  lie  must  change  his 
plans  and  equipment  to  suit  this  special 
crop,  and  by  the  time  he  has  done  this 
he  learns  of  another  crop  that  appeal’s 
to  hold  out  a  larger  promise  of  profits 
than  the  crop  he  is  now  growing,  so  he 
changes  again  and  goes  through  the 
whole  performance  a  second  time.  This 
is  often  carried  on  indefinitely,  and  al¬ 
most  always  with  poor  results.  We  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  grow  a  variety  of 
truck  crops,  and  to  keep  the  acreage  in 
each  about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
If  a  change  is  made  it  is  made  gradually. 
There  are  times  when  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  some  particular 
truck  crop.  If  this  demand  seems  to  be 
of  a  permanent  nature  it  will  then  pay 
to  increase  the  acreage  in  that  crop  pro¬ 
vided  one  has  the  soil  and  is  otherwise 
equipped  to  grow  it.  But  the  change 
should  be  a  gradual  one. 

Advantages  of  Rotation. — By  grow¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  truck  crops  we  find  we 
can  use  help  to  better  advantage,  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  more  regular  employment.  There 
is  a  better  chance  for  rotation  of  crops  and 
out  of  the  lot  there  is  always  something 
that  does  a  little  above  the  ordinary.  A 
man  with  a  large  financial  backing  may 
be  in  a  position  to  specialize  in  some  one 
crop,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  gamble  for 
the  average  growei-.  The  variety  plan 
of  cropping  may  be  the  slowest  but  it  is 
the  safest  and  surest ‘for  the  man  of  or¬ 
dinary  means.  At  the  pi’esent  time  we 
are  growing  about  19  regular  truck  crops 
besides  strawberries,  peaches,  apples, 
pears  and  50  acres  or  more  of  hay  and 
grain.  In  truck  ci’ops  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Asparagus,  tomatoes,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  eggplants,  peppers,  bush  Lima 
beans,  onions,  late  white  potatoes,  can¬ 
taloupes,  watermelons,  cabbage,  squashes, 
cucumbers,  peas,  beans,  beets,  pumpkins, 
turnips  and  sugar  corn.  Some  years  one 
crop  will  be  in  the  lead  for  profits ;  some 
years  another. 


Grouping  Tiie  Crops. — Taking  the  av¬ 
erage  for  several  yeax-s  I  would  put  them 
into  the  following  three  groups  as  to 
profits : 

Group  1. — Asparagus,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  eggplants,  peppers,  bush  Lima 
beans  and  onions. 

Group  2. — Late  white  potatoes,  can¬ 
taloupes  and  watermelons. 

Group  3. — Cabbage,  squashes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  peas,  beans,  beets,  pumpkins,  tur¬ 
nips  and  sugar  corn. 

Although  we  find  the  crops  in  Group  1 
to  be  the  most  profitable  over  a  period  of 
years,  still  we  have  not  cut  out  the  crops 
in  Group  3.  They  are  not  as  profitable 
as  the  ci’ops  in  Group  1,  hut  they  are 
profitable  nevertheless,  and  as  long  as 
they  i-emain  so  and  fit  in  with  our  system 
of  cropping  we  shall  grow  them.  Of  the 
erops  in  Group  1,  the  one  that  was  most 
profitable  last  year  was  onions.  On  an 
average,  though,  it  is  less  profitable  than 
the  others. 


Methods  of  Culture. — Now  each 
grower  usually  has  a  method  of  his  own 
in  growing  any  crop.  As  with  growers 
so  with  sections.  One  section  or  gi’oxip 
of  truckers  will  practice  methods  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  those  practiced  in 
other  sections.  By  <  mparing  methods 
and  systems  there  n  a  mutual  ben¬ 
efit.  I  cannot  in  tide  go  into  the 

cultural  methods  xi  growing  all  the 

crops  I  have  named,  so  will  touch  only  on 
the  most  important  and  to  us  the  most 
essential  reasons  for  growing  them.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  take  asparagus  first.  All  things 
considered  this  is  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  crops  we  grow.  Why?  Well,  it 
comes  in  early  Spring,  and  brings  in 
early  money  at .  a  time  when  a  dollar 


seems  as  large  as  a  cart  wheel.  It  makes 
a  profitable  crop  for  our  light  sandy  soil. 
It  does  not  need  resetting  each  year. 
Once  planted  it  is  good  for  at  least  15 
yeai*s.  After  the  first  season  the  work 
of  tending  and  cultivating  can  be  left  to 
unskilled  laborers,  something  that  cannot 
be  done  with  melons,  etc.  If  a  frost  or 
hailstorm  strikes  a  tomato  patch  we  are 
done  for  the  season,  but  with  asparagus 
we  only  lose  one  cutting.  Profits  from 
asparagus  will  warrant  the  application  of 
10  to  15  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  an¬ 
nually.  The  crop  removes  vex-y  little 
plant  food,  and  at  the  end  of  15  yeai-s  the 
soil  is  much  richer  than  when  the  aspara¬ 
gus  was  set.  True,  thei’e  are  insect  pests 
and  rusts,  but  these  are  no  harder  to 
deal  with  than  on  other  crops. 

The  Sweet  Potato  is  the  crop  that 
put  South  Jersey  on  the  map  as  a  truck¬ 
ing  section.  This  crop  will  gi’ow  and 
pay  a  pi’ofit  on  soils  too  light  and  sandy 
to  grow  most  other  money  crops.  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  infer  from  the  above 
that  lai’ge  and  profitable  yields  of  sweets 
can  be  expected  from  impoverished  soils. 
I  do  mean,  though,  that  the  sweet  potato 
has  paved  the  way  for  the  growing  of 
other  and  more  profitable  truck  crops  and 
has  also  furnished  the  means  for  ixnpi’ov- 
ing  some  of  the  light  sandy  soils  and  also 
making  the  farm  home  more  attractive. 
Whei-e  good  yields  of  sweet  potatoes  can 
be  secured  this  crop  is  still  one  of  the 
most  pi’ofitable  and  most  satisfactoi’y  to 
handle  by  the  average  truck  farmer.  Of 
late  years  the  stem-i’ot  has  proved  the 
limiting  factor  on  yields  of  sweets,  and 
unless  some  satisfactory  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  this  disease  is  soon  found  the 
sweet  potato  will  have  to  give  way  to 
some  other  truck  ci’op.  In  sections  where 
the  stem-rot  is  not  serious  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  is  quite  profitable. 

Tomatoes,  Eggplant  And  Peppers 
have  not  been  grown  as  long  as  sweet 
potatoes,  but  they  are  becoming  more 
important  each  year.  This  is  especially 
true  of  tomatoes.  It  is  not  at  all  unus¬ 
ual  for  20,000  crates  of  tomatoes  to  leave 
Swedesboro  in  one  day  during  the  height 
of  the  shipping  season.  These  crops  are 
most  profitable  if  secured  early.  They 
are  planted  in  the  earliest  soil  available. 
It  means  work  to  grow  them.  They  must 
be  started  in  hothouses  about  February 
15  to  20th,  transplanted  to  cold  frames  or 
mild  hotbeds  about  Mai’ch  25th;  and 
later  to  the  field  about  April  25  to  May 
10th.  They  are  given  the  best  of  care 
and  pay  well  for  the  work  involved. 
They  l’equire  a  higher  class  of  labor  than 
a  crop  like  aspai’agus. 

Other  Crops. — Onions  utilize  some  of 
the  low  bottom  lands,  and  by  growing 
them  from  sets  there  is  a  minimum  of 
hand  labor  and  they  are  off  in  early  July 
in  time  to  plant  and  mature  a  crop  of 
sugar  corn  or  late  white  potatoes.  We 
like  bush  beans  for  several  reasons.  They 
grow  well,  and  make  a  profit  on  the  sandy 
fields  that  have  been  used  for  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  because  of  the  stem-rot  need 
a  rest  from  sweets  and  a  rotation  that 
brings  in  other  crops.  They  are  compai’a- 
tively  easy  to  grow  compared  with  pole 
Limas,  and  give  us  more  clear  money 
than  we  ever  secured  from  pole  Limas. 
They  come  early  and  stay  late;  furnish 
work  for  Italians  throughout  the  season, 
and  do  not  have  to  be  picked  for  market 
right  on  the  minute  as  do  some  other 
crops. 

Cantaloupes  And  Watermelons  are 
the  old-fashioned  crops  that  used  to  pay 
exceedingly  well  on  our  light  sandy  soils. 
Southern  competition  and  the  blight  have 
made  them  less  pi’ofitable  than  formerly 
but  when  they  can  be  grown  after  a  clov¬ 
er  or  Alfalfa  sod  they  are  still  profitable, 
and  yield  enormous  crops  of  splendid 
quality  and  are  comparatively  free  from 
blight.  The  cx'ops  in  Group  3  I  will  not 
take  up  singly.  Suffice  to  say  they  are 
used  more  as  catch  ci’ops  and  go-betweens 
rather  than  standards  and  are  profitable 
because  they  do  not  occupy  the  ground 
for  the  entire  season.  In  all  our  truck¬ 
ing  work,  and  this  applies  to  nearly  all 
crops  grown,  there  is  one  thing  that 
stands  out  head  and  shouldei-s  above  the 
rest  in  importance.  It  is  the  master  key 
to  successful  trucking  on  the  sandy  soils 
of  South  Jei-sey.  It  is  humxxs.  We  get 
that  by  the  use  of  i’ye  cover  crops,  catch 
crops,  sod,  manure,  etc.  It  is  hard 
to  get  too  much  humus  in  our  sandy  soils. 
Another  important  thing  is  cultivation. 

TRUCKER  JR. 


Grow  Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

Select  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  tested  varieties.  Grow  them 
right.  Even  a  small  patch  will  yield  big  profits  —  one  man  made 
S200  on  1/5  acre  of  a  standard  variety.  Think  of  the  pleasure, 
too,  of  having  your  ooindelicious  berries  for  home  use. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 

and  you  are  more  certain  of  large  crops  of  big,  delicious  strawberries.  They 
are  hardy  and  vigorous  and  heavy  yielders.  We  have  200  acres  in  small 
fruit  plants  and  can  guarantee  prompt  shipment  in  any  quantity.  We  have 
all  the  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quirement.  All  plants  carefully  selected  ana  packed  fresh 
for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  true-to-namc. 

For  full  description  of  nil  worth-while  varieties  road  Allen's  Book 
of  Berries.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  prives  tho  latest  and  best  cultural 
methods.  It’s  free.  Write  for  copy  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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BEST  and 
BIGGEST 
BERRIES 


Joy.  The  best  and  most  prolific  Blackberry.  | 
Jumbo.  Biggest  and  best  Raspberry. 

Van  Fleet  Hybrids.  Wonderful  Strawberries.  \ 
Caco.  Best  and  most  beautiful  Hardy  Grape.  1 
Everybody’s.  Best  Currant  for  everybody. 
Carrie  Gooseberry.  Succeeds  everywhere.  | 


If  MY  CATALOG  No.  I,  an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages,  tells  all  about  them  | 

||  and  describes,  with  prices,  all  "the  good  old  varieties n  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  I 

||  It  gives  also  full  instructions  for  planting  with  cultural  notes,  and  tells  about  the  | 

||  giant  Jumbo  raspberry  that  I  am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

||  F°'36&°1 AET"’""  J.T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.J.  | 
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QlHaiAlbAVKIAC  Summer  and  Fall  Bearing 
1  IT Cl  Vw  UrvrrBvw  and  all  Berry  Fruit  Plants 

We  are  headquarters  for  Summer  and  Fall  Bearing  Strawberry 
Plants,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  The  very  finest  stock  at  rock-bottom  prices  1  32  years’  experience. 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  free. 

L.  a.  FARMER,  Box  520,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Wing’s  Quality  Seeds  produce  choicest  vegetables 
,  ..  and  flowers.  Grown  with  great  care  for 
those  who  appreciate  quality.  No  mat- 
Mf  '•  ter  what  you  need.  Garden,  Field  or 
mil lmijW  F,ower  Seeds,  wo  have  them  and  offer 
Ul'fillllsj  the  best  varieties  grown.  Wing's  Golden 
U.  JB  Sugar  Corn  a  new  variety.  Extra  early, 

^ of  good  size,  sweet  and  fine  flavored. 

Fully  described  in  our  freo  catalog. 
WING  SEED  CO.F  Box  123  MECHANICSBURG,  O 


CLOVER 


Buy  gx-ass  seed  early 
enough  to  permit 
testing  lor  purity 
and  growth.  We 
allow  return  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  seed— re¬ 
fund  money — pay  freight.  Get  present  low  prices. 
Everything  for  the  farm— Grnss  Seed — Alfalfa — 
Field  Pens  and  Beans — Potatoes— Corn — Oats. 
Fine  catalog  and  Samples  free— if  you  ask 

A.  H,  HOFFMAN  ,  Landisville,  Lane.  Go.,  Pa. 


SELECTED  SEEDS 

REALLY  PAY  YOU  BETTER  PROFITS 

We  grow  Corn,  Cabbage,  Oats,  Potatoes  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds  of  all  kinds  on  our  own  farm — All 
seeds  are  carefully  selected  from  choice  varieties, 
then  tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  grow 
marked  on  the  label.  —  That’s  why  Harris  Seeds 
ASSURE  money  making  crops. 

Our  big  free  catalogexplains  our  “hill-unit”  system  of  select¬ 
ing  pedigree  Seed  Potatoes;  also  tells  about  Cold  Nugget 
(Flint)  Corn  that  produced  over  200  bushel  ears  to  acre. — Send 
for  sample  of  this  corn.  Also  “Bumper  Crop”  Oats.  Get  our  cat¬ 
alog  and  buy  the  finest  seeds  at  wholesale  prices.  If  you  grow  veg¬ 
etables  for  market,  ask  for  wholesale  price  list. 

Write  now. 

Joseph  Harris  Go.,  Box  102,  Goldwater,  N.  Y. 


Everything  for  the 


is  the  title  of  our  1915  catalogue— the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  day — really  a  book  of  204  paoes,  8  colored  platES  and  1,000  photo 
engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration  It  is  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodies  the  re¬ 
sults  of  over  sixty-eight  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogue  the 
largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  en¬ 
closes  Ten  Cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charge 

Our  Famous  50-Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

Containing  one  packet  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Biq  Boston  Lettuce,  White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish. 
Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Eckford  6iant  Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  in  a 

coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  2f>  cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward.  With  the  Henderson  Collection 
■will  be  sent  complete  cultural  directions  together  with  the  Henderson  Garden  plans. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co 
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or  better  is  the  only  kind  to  sow,  if  you  want  the  best  and 
cleanest  seeding  you  ever  had  and  the  biggest  crops  of  hay 
you  ever  grew.  Average  analysis  D.  B.  Brands,  Vermont, 

Station  last  year  99.70%.  Average  five  samples  I).  1$.  Alfalfa  differ-] 
cut  Stations  99.83.  The  best  money  will  buy,  and  as  we 
ship  direct  to  your  Farms  furnishing  new  cotton  grain 
hags  Free,  the  cost  is  usually  less  than  inferior  seeds 
would  cost  you  elsewhere.  Dibble’s  Seeds  are  sold 
on  a  ten  days’  test,  your  money-back-if-you-want-it 
guarantee.  Mention  the  number  of  acres  you  are  farm¬ 
ing  and  we  will  send  you  without  charge  Dibble’s  com- 
|  xilete  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  special  prist  list  on  Alfalfa, 

Clover  and  Grass  Seed  and  10  sample  packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seeds  Free.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.,  Box  B 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds  Over  1600  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 
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GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  most  com¬ 
plete  strawberry  book  ever  written.  It  teaches 
the  Kellogg  Way  of  doing  things  and  tells  the 
■whole  strawberry  story  from  Btart  to  finish.  It  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  famous  Kellogg  Pedigree  plants  are 
grown  on  the  great  Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Idaho, 

■  Oregon  and  Michigan,  and  pictures  and  describes  all 
the  best  varieties,  including  the  ever-bearing  kind. 

OUR  FAMILY  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  big  farm, 

you  should  grow  your  own  strawberries.  Kellogg’s 
liig  lied  Strawberry  garden  will  produce  all  the  de¬ 
licious  strawberries  your  entire  family  can  eat,  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  You  can  have  shortcake,  strawber¬ 
ries  and  cream,  preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round  for  less  than  one  cent  per  gallon. 
Our  Book  gives  full  information. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Yield  more  dollars  per 
acre  and  givequicker  re¬ 
turns  than  any  other 
crop.  Get  our  64-page 
book  and  learn  The  Kei.- 
LOCO  Way,  and  make 
$5C0  to  $1200  per 
acre.  The  Book  is  FREE. 

R. M. KELLOGG  CO. 

Boi  480  .Three  Rivera.  Mich. 


FRUIT 

PLANTS 


NONE^y  BETTER 

For  over  thirty  yearn  KNIGHT'S  PLANTS  hay® 
been  making  big  money  for  our  customers.  This 
seaaon  we  are  ollering  a  prize  of 

0100,00  IN  GOLD  FREE 

for  the  most  productive  strawberry  patch.  Tin's 
contest  is  fully  explained  in  our  KNIGHT'S 
BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS.  It's  FREE.  Writs 
for  a  copy  today  before  supply  in  exhausted. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  31Q,  Sawyar,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1— as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything 

A  I, I. KG  AN  NUK8EEY,  ALLEGAN,  MICII. 


3,000,000  Besf Quaidy  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Barnain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  "Your  plants  outdid 
them  all.”— I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio,  wholesale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money. 

C.  S.  Perdue  -  Box  HO  -  Sliowell,  Aid. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reasonable  for 
quality  plants.  Catalogue  tree. 

E  W.  JOIINBON  A  BJtO.  -  Salisbury,  Sid. 


Ctrawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pel 
1000  and  up.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS. K.  10, Paw  Paw,Mlchi 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES  8SKS 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Ion  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and  garden  roots 
•treasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE.  Writo  torts 

A.  C.  WESTON  «.  COMPANY, 


ay  to 

BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


GROWING  PEACHES  ON  SHARES. 

PARTNERSHIP  agreement  for  the 
planting  of  a  peach  orchard  is  all 
right  for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  long 
on  land  and  short  or  indifferent  on  expe¬ 
rience.  It  is  also  good  for  the  person 
who  has  had  plenty  of  experience  and  is 
otherwise  equipped,  blit  is  short  on  land. 
Such  a  condition  prevailed  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  Spring  of  1914.  Seven 
years’  experience  in  peach  growing  has 
given  me  a  wide  and  valuable  experience. 
Having  planted  our  entire  five  acres  to 
fruit,  aud  successfully  marketing  two 
good  peach  crops,  gave  us  a  desire  to 
spread  out.  I  was  equipped  with  a  good 
team,  a  power  sprayer,  and  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  producing  fancy  fruit.  Al¬ 
though  uot  able  to  purchase  more  high- 
priced  land  in  our  neighborhood,  yet  there 
was  plenty  of  it  lying  idle  that  ought  to 
be  growing  some  crop.  Why  not  lease 
some  of  this  land  and  plant  it  to  peaches? 
Inter-cropping  while  the  trees  were  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  would  bring  in  some  re¬ 
turns,  and  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
such  a  proposition  could  not  be  made 
financially  interesting  for  both  sides. 

We  accordingly  approached  the  owner 
of  an  80-acre  piece  of  laud  adjoining  our 


CHINESE  PEACHES. 

HE  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  gives,  in  its  annual  list, 
the  pictures  of  a  Chinese  wild  peach  tree, 
and  of  peach  stones,  shown  in  Figs.  2S 
and  29.  The  variety  is  Amygdalus  Da- 
vidiana,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  28  after  a 
temperature  of  35  deg.  Fabr.  had  killed 
trees  of  Hill’s  Chili  around  it  at  Amos, 
Iowa.  The  fruits  are  not  edible,  and  the 
(lowers  open  so  early  that  they  are  often 
killed  by  frost.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  tree  is  resistant  to  eold  and  drought 
has  caused  its  use  in  China  almost  en¬ 
tirely  as  a  stock  for  stone  fruits.  Exper¬ 
iments  here  have  shown  this  peach  to  be 
an  early  stock,  and  highly  resistant  to 
drought  in  Texas  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Cabbage  Maggot. 

HAT  can  I  put  on  my  garden  to 
enable  me  to  raise  turnips  and  rad¬ 
ishes?  They  get  wormy,  leaves  yel¬ 
low.  Other  crops  do  well.  I  turn  all 
green  stalks  and  vines  under,  and  plant 
second  or  third  crop.  H.  w.  ii. 

Akron,  O. 

The  injury  to  your  turnips  and  rad¬ 
ishes  is"  caused  by  the  cabbage  maggot. 
This  insect  in  the  larva  state  is  more  or 
less  injurious  to  all  members  of  the  Bras- 
sica  family.  The  mature  insects  liibcr- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Vigorous,  Northern  Michigan 
stock;  $1  65  i>er  1,000.  Valuable  illustrated  catnloe 

tree.  MAYER'S  PUNY  NURSERY.  Merrill.  Mich.  Bohemiin  Nurserymen 


"SUPERB  ” 
Everbearino 


Strawberries 


a  success.  Circular  Free. 

WILLARD  B  KIUE.  Swedcsboro.  H.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


ALL  KINI>8.  Millions 
of  them.  Catalog  Free. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


SEED.  White  and  large  biennial 
yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
roquest.  K.  KARTON,  Itox 
29,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


FI  /WED  QCPn— Buy  diroct  and  save  money. 
V-LU  V  Civ  JttU  We  Prepay  the  freight. 
Glicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  23,  Smoketowu,  Pa. 


Vick's 


Garden 

and 

Floral 


Guide 


Now  Several  new  features.  Contains  For 
Donelv  valuable  practical iniormalion  on  1915 

Keauy  planting,  etc.  Several  splendid 
new  varieties.  For  66  years  the  leadingauthorily  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Trees.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  Is  free. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
21  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Extra  choice,  hardyl 
northern  grown  registered  stock.  I 

Parity.  Germination  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  I 
Tested  by  State  and  U.  S.  Seed  Laboratories  I 
— warranted  to  comply  with  all  Seed  Laws.  Send  for  ] 
Free  sample  Dbca  Registered  Alfalfa  Seed  and  Free  copy  Disco  Alfalfa  I 
Book  telling  how  to  grow  alialla  successfully  everywhere.  I 
.  DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEE0  CO.,  21  Main  St.,  Mitchell,  S.D.  0  [ 


D SEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


CHINESE  PEACH  GROWING  AT  AMES,  IOWA.  Fro.  28. 
farm,  with  a  proposition  to  lease  20  acres  nate  in  stable  manures,  and  are  moved  to 


of  this  land  for  a  period  of  15  years  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  a  peach  orchard 
thereon.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are  as 
follows : 

Party  leasing  the  land  agrees  to  fit  it 
ready  for  planting,  to  furnish  all  trees 
necessary  for  planting ;  to  furnish  all  re¬ 
plants,  to  furnish  all  seed  or  plants  for 
inter-cropping;  to  furnish  sprayer  and 
all  spray  material;  to  furnish  one-half 
of  all  labor  and  teams  required  in  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying,  cultivating  orchard  and 
the  inter-crops.  Party  leasing  the  land 
also  agrees  to  assume  management  of 
same;  look  after  harvesting,  marketing, 
and  disposal  of  all  crops  grown  on  land. 
Party  of  the  first  part  also  agrees  to  fur¬ 
nish  one-half  of  all  expense  in  marketing 
any  crops  that  may  be  grown,  such  as 
cost,  of  picking,  hauling,  fruit  packages, 
telegrams,  etc. 

Party  of  the  second  part,  owner  of  the 
land,  agrees  to  furnish  the  land  and  keep 
the  taxes  paid  thereon ;  to  keep  up  all 
fences;  to  furnish  one-half  of  all  labor 
and  teams  in  harvesting  and  marketing 
any  crops  that  may  be  grown,  and  one- 
half  of  all  expense  attached  thereto.  Each 
party  interested  shall  share  an  equal  one- 
lmlf  in  all  profits  arising  from  this  agree¬ 
ment. 

This  proposition  can  he  so  modified 
that  the  lessee  could  assume  all  labor 
and  expense  and  return  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings  than  that  shown  above.  The 
man  doing  all  the  work,  furnishing  the 
muscle  and  brains,  and  also  puttng  some 
of  his  hard-earned  cash  into  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  should  have  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  all  net  revenue. 

Indiana.  s.  n.  burton. 


the  field  with  the  manure,  where  they  re¬ 
main  until  the  crops  of  cabbage  and  its 
related  species  are  well  under  way,  when 
they  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  plant  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  insects  find 
their  way  under  the  surface,  when  they 
immediately  begin  eating  their  way  into 
the  stem  of  the  plant.  In  most  cases 
when  the  plant  shows  signs  of  sickness, 
it  is  already  beyond  remedy.  This  in¬ 
sect  rarely  is  numerous  enough  to  cause 
much  damage  in  soils  that  have  not  boon 
manured  with  stable  manure  in  the  Spring 
or  not  at  all.  If  stable  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil,  it  should  be  done  in 
the  Fall,  and  either  plowed  or  spaded  un¬ 
der.  When  this  is  done  there  is  seldom 
much  trouble  from  attacks  of  the  maggot. 

The  planting  of  turnips,  radishes,  etc., 
on  the  same  ground  year  after  year  will 
almost  invariably  breed  disease,  and  per¬ 
petuate  injurious  insects  in  the  soil  that 
will  surely  do  more  or  less  damage  to 
every  like  crop  planted  on  it.  Rotations 
of  crops  are  advisable  and  should  be 
practiced  as  much  as  possible.  A  heavy 
coat  of  lime,  about  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  the  acre,  will  bo  very  beneficial  to 
your  garden,  and  also  act  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  as  a  deterrent  to  the  root 
maggot,  also  to  club-root,  etc.,  in  cabbage 
aud  its  related  crops.  K. 


Torpedo  Guards. 

AN  a  bar  of  steel  be  placed  across  the 
bottom  of  the  bow  of  a  steamer  as 
long  as  the  width  of  said  steamer, 
and  far  enough  in  front  to  strike  torpe¬ 
does  and  explode  them  before  the  steam¬ 
er  is  near  enough  to  receive  damage  by 
the  explosion?  It  may  be  necessary  to 
put  two  bars,  one  above  the  other,  or  in 


lieu  of  two,  one  with  pins  so  bar  will 
appear  like  an  inverted  rake.  This  bar 
may  he  detachable  or  hinged  so  as  To  lie 
drawn  up  out  of  the  water,  as  it  will  not 
be  needed  in  mid-ocean  or  American 
waters.  s.  L.  s. 

Cuba. 

Warships  and  torpedoes  are  very  much 
out  of  our  lino,  and  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  proper  means  of  protection. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  engineers  and  naval 
officers  have  tried  every  practical  plan 
yet  suggested  for  keeping  off  torpedoes. 


Value  of  Hen  Manure. 

WOULD  you  give  me  a  price  on  chick¬ 
en  manure?  1  have  purchased  a 
quantity  from  a  neighboring  farmer 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  find  any  authority 
for  a  reasonable  price  by  weight. 

Newfoundland,  N.  .7.  g.  a.  n. 

In  our  country  at  auction  dry  chicken 
manure  of  fair  quality  brings  from  40  to 
50  cents  a  barrel.  The  quality  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  feathers,  litter  nr 
sand  mixed  with  it.  Usually  it  is  worth 
about  four  times  as  much  as  common 
barnyard  manure. 


Anti-freezing  Mixture  for  Gas  Engines 

THE  University  of  Wisconsin  says 
that  a  mixture  of  one-half  wood  al¬ 
cohol,  one-fourth  glycerine  and  one 
fourth  water,  will  not  freeze  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  10  degrees  below  zero,  hut  fre¬ 
quently  when  the  engine  is  allowed  to 
remain  outside  all  night  between  jobs  of 
wood  cutting,  in  many  sections  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  much  below  this  is  not  uncom 
mon.  The  wood  alcohol  evaporates  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  ingredients,  con¬ 
sequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
plenish  this  more  often.  Another  mix¬ 
ture  sometimes  used  consists  of  two 
pounds  of  calcium  chloride  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  The  removal  of  drain  cocks 
is  advised  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no 
water  remains  around  the  cylinder  or 
the  cooling  system.  If  the  engine  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  any  length  of  time,  run 
some  thick  lubricating  oil  in  the  cylin¬ 
der.  and  on  all  wearing  parts  to  prevent 
rust  w.  j. 


Nurse  Y our  Gas  Engine. — Does  your 
gasoline  engine  give  trouble  this  eold 
weather  when  starting?  Just  take  out  a 
teakettle  of  hot  water,  pour  gradually  in 
the  hopper  and  this  will  warm  the  cylin¬ 
der  through.  If  you  have  only  cold  wa¬ 
ter  at  hand,  start  the  engine  before  plac¬ 
ing  any  water  in  t  ho  hopper,  allow  it  to 
run  until  it  feels  a  little  warm  to  the 
hand,  and  then  pour  in  the  supply.  The 
efficiency  of  this  latter  suggestion  may 
be  questioned,  hut  it  permits  t  he 
engine  to  warm  up  more  rapidly, 
ami  there  is  less  danger  of  the  en¬ 
gine  stopping  when  thoroughly  warm.  In 
tinkering  with  the  engine,  give  it  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  doubt,  treat  it  as  though  the 
trouble  is  with. the  owner  rather  than 
the  engine  and  give  it  a  little  coaxing.  I 
came  home  to  find  the  engine  had  given 
trouble  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
case  was  easily  diagnosed  and  an  ap¬ 
parently  mysterious  pass  of  the  hand  put 
it  in  shape.  If  you  have  batteries,  see 
that  they  are  sparking  well,  and  if  not  he 
sure  to  replace  them.  Cells  only  cost  20 
or  25  cents  each.  The  old  batteries  may 
apparently  spark  well,  and  may  start  the 
engine,  and  then  it  will  die  before  thor¬ 
oughly  warmed  up.  This  is  due  to  bat¬ 
teries  apparently  storing  up  vitality  when 
at  rest,  and  then  they  become  exhausted 
quickly.  Don’t  tear  the  engine  down; 
coax  it.  w.  J. 


Making  Syrup. — In  answer  to  ques¬ 
tion  from  John  II.  Lewis,  Brunswick  Co., 
Va.,  page  1395,  will  say  that  I  have  had 
30  years’  experience  in  growing  sorghum 
for  syrup  and  10  years’  experience  in 
syrup  making.  I  am  using  a  small  horse¬ 
power  mill  No.  2  and  a  No.  4  cook-pan; 
can  make  fifty  gallons  per  day.  I  use  a 
galvanized  cook-pan.  I  h.  ve  always  con- 
sdered  the  copper  pan  the  best,  can  make 
a  much  better  grade  of  syrup,  and  copper 
will  last  much  longer  than  iron.  The 
sandy  upland  or  red  clay  upland  should 
both  make  a  good  grade  of  syrup.  Bot¬ 
tom  land  here  makes  dark,  strong,  syrup. 
Land  that  will  grow  50  bushels  of  corn 
per  aero  should  make  100  gallons,  hut 
the  yield  will  vary  from  50  to  15(1  gal¬ 
lons,  according  to  the  season,  stand,  cul¬ 
tivation,  fertilizer,  etc.  I  made  this  sea¬ 
son  on  sandy  upland  50  gallons  per  acre 
with  from  one-third  to  one-half  stand 
with  200  pounds  of  high  grade  acid  phos¬ 
phate  in  drill.  M.  a.  carman. 

Tennessee. 


Want  to  Know. 

IAN  any  one  tell  me  where  I  can  sill 
/  hog  or  lamb  skins  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties?  a.  c. 

Massachusetts. 


Preserving  Poplar  Posts. — Have  any 
of  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  treating  poplar  fence  posts  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  any 
other  preparation?  If  so  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them.  The  posts  will,  of 
course  last  longer  in  this  climate  than 
farther  south,  and  I  have  been  told  the 
sulphate  of  copper  treatment  does  very 
well.  I  would  like  to  know  the  strength 
of  the  solution,  length  of  the  treatment, 
etc.  j.  f. 

Whitewater,  Manitoba. 


1915. 
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I  Maloney  Bros.&Wells  Co.l  J 

7  I  DANSVILLE  N.Y.  V 


DANSVILLE’S  PIONEER. 
WHOLESALE  NUR.SERJE 


Our  New  Free  Catalog  is  Full 
of  Valuable  Information  for 
Every  Fruit  Man.  Here  is 
One  of  the  Opening  Pages: 

All  Trees  Grown  in  Our  Nurs-  An 

ery  and  Sold  Direct  to  You  Arlvprticp 

at  Cost  Plus  a  Small  Profit.  f V 

_  ment  irom 

Concerning  Maloney  Trees  Plus 
Maloney  Personal  Service  and 
What  It  Means  to  the  Fruit 
Grower. 


Our  father,  Thomas  Maloney,  established  in 
1884  the  Nursery  business  which  we  now  own 
and  manage. 

Since  we  were  boys  of  fourteen,  we  have 
worked  in  the  nursery — we  have  heard  nursery 
problems  discussed — we  have  been  educated  to 
carry  on  the  nursery  business  according  to  the 
ideals  of  our  father,  who  said — “Remember 
boys,  you  are  morally  responsible  for  every  tree 
you  sell.  Watch  over  your  stock  from  budding 
to  shipping,  so  that  you  knoic  each  tree  is  true 
to  name — that  it  is  free  from  disease — that  it 
is  up  to  size  and  rooted  right — that  it  is  exactly 
what  is  ordered  by  the  fruit  grower.” 

As  our  nursery  business  began  to  grow,  we 
recognized  that  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit 
grower  was  constantly  increasing. 

To  be  able  to  accept  this  responsibility — we 
studied  to  make  our  nursery  culture  more  and 
more  scientific.  We  bought  more  farms  so  that 
we  could  keep  the  soil  healthy — farms  around 
Dansville,  suitable  for  growing  nursery  stock, 
are  worth  big  money.  Yet  one  of  our  big  farms 
is  devoted  this  year  exclusively  to  general  farm¬ 
ing,  to  let  the  soil  rest.  It  means  a  big  loss  to 
us,  but  it  also  means  better  stock.  Next  year 
we  will  buy  the  best  seedlings  France  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  start  using  this  farm  again  for  nurs¬ 
ery  culture. 

One  after  another  our  farms  get  rested  so 
every  year  we  are  able  to  keep  the  stock  we 
ship  up  to  the  standard  known  to  our  thousands 
of  customers,  as  Maloney  Quality. 

We  have  not  been  content  to  learn  only  by 
experience,  but  have  worked  and  studied  on  the 
theory  of  the  nursery  business — we  have  called 
upon  Agricultural  Experimental  Stations  to  aid 
us  in  making  tests — we  have  taken  courses  to 
improve  our  business  methods — as  a  result,  we 
not  only  know  how  to  grow  nursery  stock,  hut 
also  how  to  grow  it  as  economically  as  possible. 
We  know  exactly  what  every  tree  in  a  certain 
block  has  cost  us  to  produce.  We  know  how 
much  packing  and  shipping  costs. 

That’s  why  we  never  have  to  ship  anything 
different  in  size  and  quality  that  we  quote  upon 
— when  we  make  a  price  on  trees,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  profits  on  those  trees — and  because 
we  grow  scientifically,  we  can  quote  low  prices 
on  Maloney  Quality  trees. 

We  have  learned  that  the  best  trees  on  earth 
can  be  dug.  packed,  and  shipped  so  carelessly 
that  their  first  year’s  growth  will  be  slight,  if 
they  don’t  disappoint  you  entirely — so  we  have 
organized  for  our  customer’s  benefit,  what  we 
call  “Maloney  Personal  Service.”  Mr.  A.  E. 
Maloney  personally  oversees  the  budding,  cul¬ 
tivating,  digging,  hauling,  sorting,  packing  and 
shipping  of  every  one  of  our  trees.  He  says  it 
only  costs  a  little  more  to  do  a  thing  right  and 
it’s  worth  it  just  in  the  personal  satisfaction  he 
gets  out  of  doing  it  that  way. 

Of  course  we  cannot  do  every  bit  of  the  work 
ourselves  because  it  takes  about  fifty  men  to 
grow  and  ship  the  trees  our  customers  need — 
but  here  is  something  to  think  about — the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  men  have  been  with  us  over  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  are  as  interested  as  we  are  in 
keeping  up  Maloney  Quality  and  seeing  that  our 
customers  receive  Maloney  Personal  Service. 

Read  this  catalogue  of  ours  over  carefully.  If 
you  have  any  questions  as  to  what  varieties  you 
need,  tell  us  your  soil  conditions,  and  let  us  give 
you  the  advantage  of  our  thirty  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  tree  growing  experience.  We  have 
studied  to  occupy  the  same  position  to  the  fruit 
grower,  as  the  lawyer  to  the  business  man.  Feel 
at  liberty  to  come  to  us  for  advice  about  trees 
at  any  time. 


Nursery  to 
Business 
Fruit 
Growers 
Showing  Why 

You  Get  What  You  Want  When  You  Order 

Maloney  trees 

Grown  by  the  largest  fruit  tree  nursery  in  New  York  State,  employing  the  newest  and  most 
scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling,  and  selling. 

The  climate  of  Dansville  is  especially  favorable  for  nursery  raising — The  finest  stock  grown 
comes  from  this  section,  and  as  every  nursery  is  under  state  inspection,  scale  and  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  are  unknown.  We  con  guarantee  you  sturdy  absolutely  healthy  upland  grown  trees. 

For  over  thirty  years  we  have  spared  neither  expense  nor  pains  to  produce  better  stock 
cause  we  realize  that  every  man  who  sets  out  a  young  tree  has  to  depend  absolutely  upon  us 
the  character  of  his  fruit  years  later.  Few 
fruit  growers  realize  as  strongly  as  we  do  how  — 

I 


be- 

for 


much  their  future  profits  depend  upon  the  qual 
ity  of  the  young  tree  just  out  of  the  nurs- 
ery  row. 

In  order  to  accept  this  responsibility  which 
everyone  of  our  customers  puts  on  our  shoulders 

Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  personally  selects  all  scions 
- — So  Maloney  Trees  are  budded  from  the  bear¬ 
ing  trees  which  are  producing  the  finest  fruit — 
In  this  way  ice  positively  guarantee  every  tree 
ice  sell  to  be  true  to  name. 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the 
importation  of  the  seedling  until  it  is  placed  in 
the  freight  car  is  under  the  pei’sonal  super- 
vision  of  one  of  the  firm — we  know  exactly 
what  you  are  getting. 


best 

and 

new 

cost 


Wo  have  experimented  and  studied  the 
methods  of  growing,  digging,  handling 
packing  nursery  stock — we  have  adapted 
business  methods — we  have  an  accurate 
system — know  exactly  what  every  tree  costs — 
and  we  stand  ready  to  supply  our  customers 
with  trees  of  our  own  growing  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  one  profit.  We  do  not  set  a  cheap 
price  and  then  furnish  stock  to  meet  that  price. 
We  first  set  a  standard  of  quality  and  refuse 
to  send  out  anything  but  the  best  stock  we  can 
raise  -and  because  we  are  scientific  growers 
and  know  the  business  end  of  the  business 
equally  well,  we  can  sell  this  quality  stock 
a  low  figure. 

Come  to  Dansville  as  our  guest — Study  nurs 
erg  conditions  and  look  into  our  methods.  If 
you  can’t  do  this,  write  today  for  our  big  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  wholesale  catalogue — it’s  the 
next  best  thing  to  an  actual  visit — tells  the 
things  you  want  to  know  about  our  end  of  the 
business  This  Catalogue  is  Free.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  for  your  copy  today. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


it 


BOX  67 


Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurserie 


TWO-YEAR  APPLE  BUDS  ONE- YEAR  BUD 

6-7  ft.  5-6  ft.  4-5  ft.  4-5  ft. 

Wholesale  price  per  hundred  : 

$12.75  $10.00  $7.00  $9.75 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

IHease  send  me  your  new  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  I  should  like  to  plant: 

Apples  Peart  Plums  Shade  Trees  Shrubs 

Cherries  Small  Fruits  Evergreens  Roses 


Peaches 

1  shall  need  about 
My  name . . 


Hedge  Plants  * 
Vines 


of  the  plants  marked. 


My  address 


- 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  spraying 
outfit  when  you  can  get  our  Winner  No.  1  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $110.00.  It  will  handle 
4  nozzles,  giving  5 Vi  gallons  of  liquid  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  17?>  lbs.;  conies  complete  with 
100  gallon  tank,  00  ft.  of  hose,  all  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Price  on  skids,  $110.00,  or  on  wheels, 
$135.00.  We  have  two  larger  sizes,  one  with  150 
gallon  and  one  with  200  gallon  tank.  Send  for 
Information.  If  you  need  power  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose,  you  need  to  know  a  1  >ou t  Excel¬ 
sior  engines.  They  are  reliable  and"  durable. 
Tell  us  your  power  needs  and  get  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  catalog  free  on  request. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPRAY-- $IIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


DEMANDS  IN  A 
POWER  SPRAYER 

are  proper  but  uncomplicated  DESIGN,  strong  and 
skilful  CONSTRUCTION,  a  reliable  pump,  a  depend¬ 
able  ENGINE,  perfect  AGITATION  and  a  well-made 
and  thoroughly  seasoned  cypress  TANK. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  important  details,  but  In 
every  way  that  a  sprayer  must  be  perfect,  the 


DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


Famous  Tomatoes 


arc  favorably  known.  Many  of 
the  best  sorts  were  introduced 
by  us.  We  grow  more  high- 
grade  tomato  seed  than  any 
other  seedsman  in  the  world. 
TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 
Livingston's  Globe, finest  pink,  forslicingand  shipping, pkt.  5c. 
Li  Kingston’s  Stone,  finest  bright  red,  for  canning  and  catsup, 
pkt.  5c.  Both  immense  yieldcrs.  Try  them. 

Livingston’s  Home-Grown  Onions 

We  grow  acres  of  Onion  seeds  on  our  farms  annually. 

Livingston’s  (  Southport  White  Globe  5c  )  the  3  pkts. 

Private  <  Southport  Red  Globe  .  5c  >  for 

Strains  (.  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  .  .  6c  )  10  cents 

Write  for  special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

New  128- Page  Catalog  FREE 

Fully  describes  the  best  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Gives  300 
true-to-pature  illustrations  and 
quotes  honest  prices  for  quality 
seeds.  T ells  when  to  plant  and  how 
to  grow  big  crops.  Be  sure  to  write 
for  your  FREE  copy  To-Day. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

324  High  St.,  Colombo,,  Ohio 


Give  Satisfaction 


REGORY  S 
T  HONEST 


10c 


Grown  with  care  for  those 
who  want  quality.  Send 
for  this  collection: 

packets  choicest  seeds. 
Victor  Squash,  Detroit 
Dark  Red  Beet,  Black 
Seeded  J.ettuee,  Scarlet  Globe 
Kadlsh,  Abbott’s 
Parsnip.  Mailed 
postpaid  for  .  . 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetable,  field  and  flower 
seeds.  Illustrated  with  “true-to-nature’ 
pictures.  Gives  honest  prices  for  honest 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today.  Tells  bow  to 
obtain  the  Farmer’s  Ready  Reference  Book 
and  our  New  National  Cook  Book  free, 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
436  Elm  St.,  Dept.  4,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


is  complete  and  beyond  allcriticism  and  comparison. 
It.  runs  perfectly  on  any  ground,  and  In  all  tempera¬ 
tures,  lias  iniYO  ENGINE  and  direct-connected  pump. 
Write  to  us  today  for  ILLUSTRATED  ROOK  telling  all 
about  PE  VO  POiVEIl  SPRAYER  and  ENGINES. 

DEYO-MACEY  SALES  COMPANY 

54  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Also  Dumping  Outfits,  Pneumatic  Water  Systems, 
Feed  Grinders,  Saws,  Pulleys,  Pelting,  Shafting, 
Sprav  Hose,  etc. 

Write  NOW  for  printed  matter  and  prices. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

87  acres  fully  equipped.  6  room  house,  barn,  outbuild¬ 
ings.  550  peach  trees,  apples,  pears,  350  grapes,  i  A. 
strawberries.  Price.  32.100.  Other  farms  all  sizes. 

1'IGGS  &  B  ASIIOKE,  Box  302  0.  Salisbury,  Md. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Are  you  iu  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Scalecide?  Write 
Galls'  Nurseries,  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


Hill's  Evergreens 


1  Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  stock.  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer— save 
fuel— save  feed.  Hill’s  evergreens  are  hardy, 

nursery-grown. Get  Hill’s  free  illustrated  ever 
green  book  and  list  of  50  Great  Bargain  CS- 
fers— from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years’ 
experience.  World's  largest  growers. Write 
I),  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inn.  Evergreen 
I  2122  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  Ills.  Specialists. 


SmALFALFA 


Genuine  Grimm  Seed  produces  plant*  with  low  crown  and 
large  branching  root*.  Individual  plants  larger,  leafier, 
easier  to  cure  and  of  better  feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 
Resist*  winter  conditions.  Grows  early  in  Spring.  Require* 
leas  seed.  I  specialize  in  Grimm  Alfalfa  only.  Booklet  Free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 
rajfwn  Alf.lfndxle  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  3  EXCELSIOR.  MINN. 
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TESTED,  FRESH, 

FULL  OF  VIGOR  1 

The  kind  you  can  depend  on— Pure,  Genu¬ 
ine  and  Unadul.erated.  Our  customers  our 
best  advertisers.  Everything  from  A  to  Z. 
*  Field, Farm, Vegetable.Flower  seeds.  Fruit, 
'  Shrubbery.  Trees,  Plants  all  kinds.  Get  it 
now— our  new  different  and  original 
[complete  1015  Pure  Soed  Book  and  Plant¬ 
ing  Guide.  Also  wholesale  list.  Book 
sent  free  for  asking  postpaid.  An 
,eye  opener;  work  of  art,  six  colors; 
300  pictures.  Send  a  postal  to- 
k  day  for  your  free  copy. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  bu. 

271  tSalloway  Sta..Watorloo,la. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO..  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 


Eberle’s  seeds,  ^inlfcs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 
Eberle’s  1915  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  Information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
argest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? - 


I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  liveclose  totheMIs- 
souri  line  and  I'll  “show”  you. 

I  ’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  vou  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  C0„  Box  2B  ,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 
GREAT  DANE  OATS 
DUNCAN’S  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 

Write  OATMAN  &  MONFORT,  Cleveland, 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


l 


We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  Red,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 
with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 

Write  todnv  for  free  sample*  and  instructions 
“  How  to  Know  Good  Seed." 

O.  M.  SCOTT  Si  SON,  «3  Main  St.,  Mm\vsv!Ile,  Ohio 


CnnH  PntatnAC- The  new  Russett,  a 
ruidiuea  square  deal,  and  at 
farmers’  priees.  Send  at  once  for  sample  and 
prices.  MANSION  FARMS,  IToxburg,  Pa. 

CAD  C  A  I  F— A  few  choice  Seed  Potatoes 
•  v  ^ u from  a  field  producing  500 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Bags  or  barrels  delivered  at 
R.  R.  station,  $1.00  per  bushel. 

THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Rielimondville,  N.Y. 


Seed  Corn 


Oats,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Alfal¬ 
fa;  1200  acres.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  roses.  Vigorous  hardy  stock  from 
the  famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 
T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO.  Lock  Box  110. 


More  than  25  years  onr  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  inf  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buv  direct— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Gov.  Blease  of  South 
Carolina  signed  a  blanket  pardon 
Jan.  9  for  1,100  prisoners,  who  had  been 
previously  paroled  by  him  “during  good 
behavior,”  and  in  addition  paroled  40 
men  serving  terms  in  the  penitentiary 


and  on  county  chain  gangs.  Gov.  Blease, 
since  taking  office  four  years  ago,  has  ex¬ 
tended  clemency  to  2,700  prisoners. 
Among  those  liberated  were  500  prisoners 
convicted  of  manslaughter  and  21  charged 
with  assaults  or  attempts.  There  are 
now  less  than  100  prisoners  left  in  the 
State  penitentiary,  which  has  more 
guards  than  inmates. 

The  Government  of  Canada,  through 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
has  expressed  its  regret  to  the  American 
authorities  over  the  shooting  of  two 
United  States  citizens  by  Canadian  mili¬ 
tiamen,  and  stated  its  willingness  to 
compensate  the  family  of  the  deceased 
and  the  wounded  man.  The  three  militia¬ 
men,  Corporal  Archie  Kaye,  Private  Ed¬ 
mund  McIntosh  and  Private  Leslie  Ivine- 
man,  and  Constable  Thomas  Delaney  had 
been  arrested  charged  with  manslaughter, 
by  order  of  the  Canadian  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral. 

The  Henry  M.  Flagler,  the  first  ferry¬ 
boat  to  be  operated  between  Key  West 
and  Havana  in  connection  with  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  arrived  at 
Havana  from  Key  West  Jan.  8. 

That  a  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  November  3,  1914,  in  Terre  Haute 
has  existed  was  admitted  by  80  men,  who 
before  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  12,  pleaded  guilty  to 
an  indictment  returned  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  the  day  before  Christmas. 
Eight  others  of  the  114  defendants 
pleaded  not  guilty,  while  demurrers  were 
filed  for  the  remaining  20  prisoners,  in¬ 
cluding  Mayor  I)onn  M.  Roberts,  Circuit 
Judge  Eli  H.  Rodman,  City  Judge  Thomas 
Smith,  Sheriff  Dennis  Shea  and  other 
city  and  county  officials.  Eight  of  the 
80  who  pleaded  guilty  were  employes,  or 
former  employes,  of  the  Terre  Haute 
city  administration. 

An  anti-alien  land  ownership  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Legislature  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
Jan.  13.,  by  Representative  Anderson. 
It  prohibits  the  ownership  of  land  in  the 
State  by  any  alien  who  has  not  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
those  receiving  land  through  inheritance 
or  the  execution  of  lien. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— One  case 
of  human  foot  and  mouth  disease  was 
reported  from  Baltimore,  Jan.  10.  The 
patient  was  said  to  be  recovering.  It 
was  asserted  that  he  had  contracted  the 
disease  through  taking  infected  milk. 

Determined  to  get  relief  from  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  live  poultry  trade,  which 
have  resulted  in  assaults,  murder  and  a 
general  feeling  of  terror,  a  committee 
representing  shippers,  receivers,  jobbers, 
speculators,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  in 
conference  in  New  York,  Jan.  11,  with 
Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Joseph  Hartigan,  unanimously  approved 
a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hartigan  that 
the  United  States  Government  through 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  take  over 
as  an  interstate  proposition  the  entire 
supervision  of  all  live  poultry  destined 
for  the  New  York  market.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  Mayor’s  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  should  establish 
fixed  statious  in  live  poultry  markets, 
with  one  or  two  inspectors  on  duty, 
where  chickens  miedit  be  weighed  and  all 
complaints  speedily  investigated.  The 
poultry  men  decided,  as  evidence  of  their 
good  faith,  that  if  four  or  five  inspectors 
are  assigned  by  Commissioner  Hartigan 
to  do  the  work  now  performed  by  private 
inspectors  the  trade  will  agree  to  bear 
all  expenses.  They  said  they  considered 
it  not  only  fruitless  but  dangerous  to 
continue  the  employment  of  private  in¬ 
spectors  and  their  opportunities  for 
grafting  and  making  trouble.  It  was 
brought  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty  that  there  are  shipped 
to  New  York  city  every  year  7,800  car¬ 
loads  of  live  poultry  of  a  value  of  $2,500 
each,  bringing  the  aggregate  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  up  to  nearly  $20,000,000.  At  least 
2,500,000  people  in  the  greater  city  are 
directly  affected  by  the  trade.  They  are 
principally  Hebrews,  whose  religion  com¬ 
pels  them  to  use  kosher  killed  chickens. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg 
in  joint  session  with  the  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  sessions  of  special  interest 
to  dairymen  will  be  held  on  January  27 
and  28  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
One  entire  evening,  Tuesday  evening, 
January  26,  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem.  A  special  meeting  will  be  held 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  the  Dairy 
Union  uniting  with  the  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  perhaps  some  other  as¬ 
sociation,  to  make  one  large, _  strong 
allied  association.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  or  copies  of  the  programme,  ad¬ 
dress  C.  W.  Larson,  secretary,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Orleans  County  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  held  at  the  Court  House  in 
Albion,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1915 :  President,  George  E.  Snyder, 
Gaines ;  vice-president,  Leslie  Tanner, 
Medina;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John 
J.  Larwood,  Gaines.  Twenty  directors 


were  chosen,  two  from  each  of  the  10 
towns  of  the  county.  For  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  time  the  association  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  $250  cash  prize  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  finest  display  of  fruit  on 
exhibition  in  Syracuse.  The  association 
was  also  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  convention,  held  in 
Boston,  last  Fall.  An  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  waged  by  the  county  so¬ 
ciety,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Orleans 
County  fruit. 

WASHINGTON.— The  reply  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  protest  of  the  United 
States  against  British  practices  in  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  neutral  trade  of  this 
country  was  made  public  at  the  State 
Department  Jan.  10.  The  text  of  the 
note  was  simultaneously  given  to  the 
English  press.  The  British  note,  which 
is  friendly  in  tone,  postpones  a  definite 
reply,  but  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Concurrence  in  principle  that 
belligerents  should  interfere  in  trade  of 
neutrals  only  for  necessary  protection 
for  national  safety.  Endeavor  to  keep 
within  limits  of  this  principle  on  under¬ 
standing  that  it  admits  right  to  interfere 
in  trade  in  contraband  destined  for 
enemy.  Redress  to  be  made  where  seizure 
is  found  unjustifiable.  State  of  war, 
diminution  of  purchasing  power  and 
shrinkage  of  trade,  rather  than  British 
interference,  have  closed  neutral  markets 
to  the  United  States.  Bulk  of  recent 
copper  exports  intended  for  a  belligerent. 
Four  consignments  to  Sweden  destined 
for  Germany.  Admits  foodstuffs  should 
not  be  detained  unless  intended  for 
enemy,  but  refuses  to  give  unconditional 
and  unlimited  undertaking  not  to  seize 
foodstuffs.  Maintains  that  where  ground 
for  suspicion  of  contraband  exists  vessels 
must  be  taken  to  port  for  examination. 
Right  of  search  cannot  otherwise  bo  exer¬ 
cised.  Expresses  fear  that  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  contiguous  to  enemy  will  become  on 
large  scale  base  of  supplies  and  for  ma¬ 
terials  for  manufacturing  armament  for 
enemy.  Prohibition  of  publication  of 
manifests  until  thirty  days  after  vessels 
leave  United  States  ports  makes  neces¬ 
sary  examination  and  detention  of  more 
ships  than  before.  Does  not  contest  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  law  as  understood  and 
set  forth  by  the  United  States  note. 
Great  Britain’s  desire  to  restrict  action 
solely  to  interference  with  contraband 
destined  for  enemy. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR.— Jan.  10 
Dunkirk  and  surrounding  district  was 
bombarded  by  14  German  aeroplanes. 
Fifty  bombs  were  dropped,  and  six  per¬ 
sons  killed.  Two  of  the  machines  were 
brought  down  by  Belgian  guns.  A  wire¬ 
less  dispatch  from  Berlin  states  that  the 
military  establishments  in  and  near  Dun¬ 
kirk  were  completely  destroyed,  also  the 
lighting  plant.  Dunkirk  is  a  British  mili¬ 
tary  base.  A  German  aeroplane  which 
was  flying  over  Amiens  was  pursued  and 
brought  down  by  a  French  flier,  Jan.  II. 
One  of  the  German  pilots  was  killed,  his 
machine  falling  within  the  French  lines. 
Jan.  10  the  Allies  announced  that  they 
had  captured  Perthes,  between  Rheims 
and  the  Argonne  forest,  but  they  had 
lost  Burnhaupt-le-Haut  in  upper  Alsace. 
Heavy  fighting  was  then  going  on  at 
Soissons,  where  the  Cathedral  was  said 
to  be  damaged  by  German  shells.  Both 
sides  have  been  heavily  re-enforced,  and 
Jan  13,  gains  were  claimed  by  both  sides. 

.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
telegraphed  to  the  Vatican  a  denial  of 
the  arrest  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Malines,  who,  it  was  reported, 
was  under  restraint  because  of  anti- 
German  views.  The  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Havre  had  reported  the  Cardinal’s  ar¬ 
rest.  .  .  .  The  German  General  Staff 

announced,  Jan.  12,  that  the  Allies  had 
been  checked  at  every  point,  particularly 
in  Alsace,  and  stated  that  in  the  Ar¬ 
gonne  the  French  casualties  since  Janu¬ 
ary  8  were  3,500  men.  The  Germans  are 
said  to  be  advancing  in  central  Poland 
and  the  Russians  to  have  been  defeated 
near  northern  Poland.  ...  A  des¬ 
patch  from  Vienna,  Jan.  11,  stated  that 
Herman  troops  are  replacing  the  An* 
trians  on  the  Italian-Austrian  frontier 
and  in  the  Trentino  and  that  the  vul¬ 
nerable  points  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
have  been  blocked  with  snow  against  a 
possible  Italian  attack.  .  .  .  Turkey 

has  seized  Tabriz,  the  second  city  of 
Persia,  iu  the  Russian  zone  of  influence, 
and  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  use  the 
place  as  a  base  for  a  march  across  the 
Russo-Persian  frontier,  which  is  unpro¬ 
tected.  Persia  has  protested  strongly  to 
Turkey  against  the  occupation.  .  .  . 

Jan.  9  it  was  announced  that  troops 
from  the  French  Congo  had  defeated  a 
German  force  in  Kamerun.  West  Africa. 

.  .  .  Rumania  is  mobilizing  750,000 

men. 

THE  ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE.— 
An  earthquake  that  lasted  for  thirty- 
four  seconds,  Jan.  13,  laid  waste  a  large 
section  of  central  Italy,  killed  probably 
more  than  20,000  persons  and  injured 
30.000.  destroyed  priceless  works  of  art, 
levelled  thousands  of  buildings  and  caused 
a  panic  throughout  the  stricken  area. 
The  shock  apparently  did  the  greatest 
damage  iu  a  region  including  Rome, 
Naples,  Avezzano  and  the  region  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  capital.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  officially  that  the  centre  of  the 
disturbance  was  between  Campobosso 
and  Sarno.  Naples  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  catastrophe,  comparable  only  to  the 
Messina  disaster  of  1908.  There  is 
scarcely  a  town  or  hamlet  in  a  region 
embracing  several  hundred  square  miles 
that  has  not  suffered. 
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1915. 

HOW  THEY  FOUGHT  QUACK  GRASS. 

I  HAD  rented  my  land  for  a  few  years 
to  a  man  not  familiar  with  hard  work, 
and  he  broke  up  a  piece  of  meadow  that 
had  become  rather  quacky,  and  planted 
it  to  corn.  By  the  time  the  corn  was 
up  the  quack  was  ahead  of  it,  and  he 
put  off  cultivating  until  he  said  it  would 
not  pay  to  do  anything  with  it,  and  let  it 
„0.  Of  course  the  corn  was  not  worth 
harvesting.  His  time  expired  that  Fall 
and  I  hired  a  man  to  plow  the  piece 
(which  was  nicely  sodded  with  quack) 
about  eight  inches  deep.  I  intended  to 
harrow  it,  but  it  froze  up  too  soon.  In 
the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
dry,  I  commenced  harrowing  deep  and 
often,  and  I  soon  had  so  many  roots  on 
top  of  the  ground  that  I  took  the  weeder 
and  gathered  them  in  piles  and  drew 
them  off;  then  went  over  it  again  with 
disk  and  harrow,  always  choosing  drying 
days  as  it  is  useless  to  try  to  kill  quack 
in  wet  ground.  By  this  time  the  quack 
looked  sick.  I  then  marked  it  three  feet 
both  ways  and  planted  to  corn  again.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  showed  up  the  cultivator 
also  showed  up,  and  after  the  piece  was 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated  and  hoed 
twice,  but  by  the  last  hoeing  there  was 
scarcely  any  quack.  Of  course  this  was 
expensive,  but  it  would  have  done  you 
good  to  go  through  that  piece  of  corn, 
towering  ’way  above  one’s  head,  with  the 
long  ears  bending  out  into  the  row,  al¬ 
most  making  it  impossible  to  travel  and 
scarcely  a  spear  of  quack  in  sight.  The 
past  year  I  plowed  and  planted  to  pota¬ 
toes,  and  gave  good  tillage  in  dry  weath¬ 
er,  and  the  quack  has  not  been  back.  I 
expect  to  sow  to  Alfalfa  and  oats  in 
Spring.  I  believe  (after  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience)  the  secret  of  success  in  killing 
quack  is  to  plow  in  the  Fall  and  plow 
deep  if  the  quack  goes  deep,  and  then 
work  as  deep  as  you  plow,  and  in  the 
driest  weather  you  can  get,  and  keep 
ahead  of  it  rather  than  behind;  you  will 
not  be  bothered  long  with  quack. 

New  York.  n.  H. 

I  note  on,  page  6,  the  rotation  proposed 
by  A.  H.  to  kill  quack  grass,  which 
I  do  not  believe  will  be  effective,  as  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  kill  quack  effectually 
without  an  inter-tilled  crop.  The  rota¬ 
tion  I  would  propose  is  as  follows :  1. 
Plow  early  in  Spring  and  sow  to  early 
factory  peas  to  be  harvested  as  early  in 
June  as  possible.  2.  Plow  again  as  soon 
as  possible  and  plant  potatoes.  3.  Sow 
to  rye  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  har¬ 
vested.  4.  Plow  down  rye  in  Spring  and 
spring-tooth  weekly  until  the  proper  time 
in  August  to  seed  to  Alfalfa.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  will  be  no  crop  to  har¬ 
vest  the  second  year,  but  there  will  be 
two  crops  the  first,  and  each  should  be 
a  paying  crop.  We  have  harvested  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  potatoes,  after  factory 
peas,  planted  as  late  as  the  fifth  of  July, 
and  the  cultivation  necessary  for  the  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
quack  grass. 

If  Alfalfa  is  sown  in  mid-summer  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sow  oats  as  a  protection,  as  the  Alfalfa 
should  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  it¬ 
self  so  far  as  Winter  freezing  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  should  use  100  or  200  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  on  the  peas, 
200  pounds  of  2-S-10  fertilizer  on  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  200  pounds  of  steamed  bone 
meal  on  the  rye  at  time  of  seeding  and 
a  few  loads  of  good  stable  manure  before 
it  is  plowed  down  in  the  Spring.  Such 
a  rotation  should  rid  the  ground  of  quack 
grass  and  furnish  enough  plant  food  and 
humus  to  grow  a  crop  of  Alfalfa,  provid¬ 
ed  the  other  conditions  necessary  to  grow 
Alfalfa  are  present.  F.  M.  L. 

Ohio. 


Smoke  Cuke  For  Skunks. — I  was  in¬ 
terested  to  read  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
smoke  cure  for  skunk  perfume  had  been 
tried  successfully  in  the  West.  I  had  an¬ 
other  confirmation  of  my  belief  in  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  smoke  as  a  deodorizer  during  the 
Fall.  Three  boys  came  to  school  (I  am 
a  pedagogue)  with  their  clothes  betray¬ 
ing  their  intimacy  with  one  of  nature’s 
perfumers.  Their  teachers  declined  to 
have  them  in  their  rooms,  and  sent  them 
to  my  office.  I  sympathized  with  them, 
for  they  reminded  me  of  my  own  boy¬ 
hood  days,  and  sent  them  home  to  try 
smoke,  directing  them  how  to  make  a 
smudge  with  wet  hay.  I  learned  later 
that  they  used  cornstalks.  Evidently  the 
source  of  the  smoke  is  of  no  importance. 
In  less  than  an  hour  they  returned  to 
their  respective  rooms  with  a  strong  odor 
of  smoke  clinging  to  their  clothing,  but 
not  a  trace  of  skunk.  w.  H.  huse. 


■and  think  how" 
GOOD  a  car  MUST 
be  before  that 
name  ^oes  on  it 
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Simply  “ — because  it’s  a  Studebaker”  is  the 
strongest  guarantee  that  you  can  want  of  the 
quality  of  this  car.  And  you  can  readily  see 
the  reason,  too,  when  you  think  what  that 
name  of  Studebaker  means  to  you — when 
you  think  of  the  confidence  that  your  fathers 
and  millions  of  other  men  have  had  in  it 
for  63  years  past — and  THEN,  think  of  the 
pride  that  Studebaker  must  have  in  a  name 
that  a  NATION  has  trusted  so  long. 

You  know  yourself  that,  in  Studebaker’s  place,  you’d 
spare  no  effort  to  make  Studebaker  Cars  as  GOOD  as 
they  CAN  be.  And  that  is  what  Studebaker  DOES. 

This  is  the  reason  that  Studebaker  manufactures  Stude¬ 
baker  Cars  COMPLETE  in  Studebaker  factories.  For 
COMPLETE  manufacturing  not  only  does  away  with 
the  parts-makers’  profits  and  lowers  the  price,  but 
enables  Studebaker  to  put  more  quality  in  its  cars. 

That  is  the  reason,  too,  that  Studebaker  gives  so  much 
time,  so  much  expense  to  the  study  of  its  steels  and  its 
design  and  its  motor — to  get  more  quality  into  them. 

And  that  is  the  reason,  too,  that  Studebaker,  knowing 
the  farmer’s  needs  so  well,  has  made  this  FOUR  the 
ideal  car  for  use  on  country  roads — given  it  over¬ 
abundance  of  power — made  it  EASY-riding  and  so 
EASY  to  drive  that  it  answers  the  lightest  touch  of  two 
fingers  on  the  wheel — given  it  balance  and  alignment 
that  cuts  the  UPKEEP  cost  to  the  bone. 

But  when  you  SEE  this  FOUR  at  your  local 
Studebaker  dealer’s  and  see  how  much  you 
can  get  for  $985 — and  when  he  tells  you  of 
the  National  Service  organization  that  guar¬ 
antees  you  Studebaker  Service  wherever 
you  go — you’ll  appreciate  even  more  what 
it  means  to  buy  a  car  with  a  name  you 
KNOW — to  buy  it 


ilHl 


FOUR 


Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 


Electric  Lighting  and  Start¬ 
ing— FULL  Floating  Rear 
Axle  —  Timken  Bearings  — 
Safety  Tread  Rear  Tires  — 
One-man  Type  Top. 


Studebaker  ROADSTER,  -  $985 
Studebaker  FOUR,  -  •  985 

Studebaker  LIGHT  SIX,  -  1385 
Studebaker  SIX,  7-passenger,  1450 
F.  0.  B.  Detroit 


Write  for 

“The  Story  of  Studebaker** 


Address  Dept.  F  2,  STUDEBAKER  —  DETROIT 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

THE  Exhibit. — An  advance  move¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  held  its  annaal 
meeting  at  Exposition  Park,  which  af¬ 
fords  ample  room  for  the  largest  conven¬ 
tion  and  expositions,  having  outgrown 
the  large  accommodations  of  Convention 
Hall.  The  Association  nearly  filled  a  hall 
this  year,  seating  15,000  and  covering  an 
<  stimated  half  an  acre  with  exhibits.  The 
fruit  exhibit  did  not  cover  as  much  space 
this  year  as  last.  The  New  York  Expe¬ 
riment  Station  made  its  usual  large  ex¬ 
hibit  nearly  covering  one  end  of  the 
building,  and  was  partly  a  duplicate  of 
its  exhibit  the  last  year.  The  exhibit  of 
machinery,  orchard  and  cultivating  im¬ 
plements,  spraying  materials  and  nursery 
stock,  was  varied  and  comprehensive. 
Every  need  of  the  fruit  growers  and  far¬ 
mers  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  in¬ 
ventions  exhibited.  Riding  on  a  tractor 
that  draws  suitable  implements  the 
grower  can  quickly  put  his  soil  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  for  planting,  also 
cultivate  his  orchards,  spray  them,  and 
deliver  his  produce.  Graders  assort  the 
fruit  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  bushels 
a  day  better  than  the  human  hand. 

Business  of  the  Meeting. — About 
the  only  change  made  in  officers  was  the 
election  of  Frank  Bradley  for  president. 


Pits  of  Chinese  Peacii.  Fig.  29. 

E.  C.  Gillett  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,  but  was  absent  because  of  sick¬ 
ness.  The  fourth  annual  prize  speaking 
contest  by  students  of  the  Department  of 
Pomology,  Cornell  University,  was  an  in¬ 
structive  feature  of  the  program.  The 
speakers  were  It.  P.  Sanford,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y. ;  E.  D.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  N.  C. 
Rogers,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  H.  S. 
Clark,  Kingston,  Pa. ;  D.  S.  Hatch, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y.  The  subjects  discussed 
in  the  addresses  were:  "Apple  Day,”  “Co¬ 
operative  Packing,”  “New  York  Apple 
Packing  and  Grading  Law,”  “Canning  as 
a  By-Product,”  “Industry.”  and  “Adver¬ 
tising  the  Apple.”  First  prize  of  $35  was 
awarded  to  D.  S.  Hatch,  and  the  second 
prize  to  N.  C.  Rogers.  For  the  Summer 
meeting,  an  excursion  through  some  of 
the  Southern  States  via  Washington,  D. 

was  arranged  for  by  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Spraying. — Prof.  Donald  Reddick,  of 
Ithaca,  read  a  paper  on  “Experiments  in 
the  Dusting  and  Spraying  of  Apple 
Trees.”  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
spray  machine  can  be  thrown  on  the  scrap 
heap.  In  fact,  wTith  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  trees 
must  be  sprayed  in  the  dormant  stage 
just  as  in  the  past.  The  man  who  can 
cover  his  entire  orchard  in  three  to  four 
days  will  doubtless  continue  spraying  as 
in  the  past.  Wh  .re  the  relation  of  orch- 
ard  to  farm  is  such  as  to  throw  an  un¬ 
usual  load  of  labor  on  men  and  teams 
during  May  and  June,  and  where  the 
orchard  is  of  such  extent  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  equip  enough  outfits 
to  do  the  spraying  at  critical  times,  the 
duster  will  afford  necessary  relief.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  it  seems  desirable  in 
case  both  duster  and  sprayer  are  used,  to 
apply  the  liquid  to  varieties  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  scab.  On  a  good  day  one  can 
expect  to  cover  600  to  900  trees  in  10 
hours.  If  the  trees  are  small  and  the 


horses  walk  briskly,  more  trees  can  be 
covered.  This  experimental  work  has 
been  done  almost  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  commercial  orehardist.  Its 
applications,  however,  extend  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  owners  of  apple  trees,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  general  farmer  with  a  few 
trees  in  the  home  orchard.  It  is  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  to  find  small  orchards  that  are 
sprayed.  On  the  general  farm  the  dates 
of  application  are  too  inopportune,  and 
it  usually  happens  that  the  only  spray¬ 
ing  outfit  available  is  traction  driven. 
Such  outfits  usually  do  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  orchard.  With  the  dust 
method  one  man,  the  hack  horse  hitched 
to  the  democrat  wagon,  and  a  small  hand 
machine  that  is  always  in  readiness  for 
operation  are  the  only  equipment  neces¬ 
sary. 

Recent  Tests. — The  tests  of  recent 
years  have  been  made  with  a  very  fine 
sulphur  flour  combined  with  dry  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead,  and  any  other  combination 
other  than  this  should  be  used  only  in  an 
experimental  way.  Whether  an  inert  car¬ 
rier.  such  as  powdered  gypsum,  should  be 
added,  or  whether  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  undiluted  mixture  should  be  applied 
per  tree,  is  an  open  question.  For  the 
present  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  a 
mixture  of  90  parts  of  pure  sulphur  spe¬ 
cially  finely  ground,  and  10  parts  of  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead,  applying,  on  an 
average,  1*4  to  three  pounds  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  per  tree  at  each  application.  If  the 
grower  desires  to  compound  his  materials 
he  should  procure  a  suitable  mixing  out¬ 
fit.  The  time  of  application  of  dust  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  applying  spray, 
with  possibly  one  exception.  If  before  a 
given  application  is  finished  a  heavy  rain 
should  come  early  in  the  morning  (as 
early  as  3  o’clock)  and  be  followed  by  a 
day  of  fog,  it  would  be  profitable  to  run 
the  duster  at  full  capacity  for  most  of 
the  day.  Spraying,  of  course,  could  not 
be  done  because  of  wet  ground  and  the 
drip  from  the  foliage.  Aside  from  the 
mounted  dusting  machine  and  engine,  no 
special  equipment  is  needed  except  a  pair 
of  goggles  for  the  operator  and  one  for 
the  driver.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  dust  in  the  eyes  causes  an  irri¬ 
tation  which  becomes  noticeable  only 
after  an  hour  or  more,  and  which  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  rubbing.  A  pair  of  goggles 
that  fit  tightly  about  the  eyes  and  cover 
the  least  possible  extent  of  surface  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  larger  kinds  are  likely  to 
become  fogged  from  perspiration,  w.  it.  j. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Morrisville,  Farmers’  Week,  Jan.  25-29. 

South  Dakota  Improved  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Breeders’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Mitchell.  8.  I).,  Jan.  26-27. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  convention.  Unity  Hall,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  26-27-2-9. 

Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Breeders’  Association  and  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  joint  session, 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Harrisburg. 
Jan.  26-29. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  42d  annual  meeting,  State  House, 
Trenton,  Jan.  27-29. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  fifth  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
9-10-11.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Manchester,  N.  II.,  Feb.  10  and  11, 
1915.  Fred  Rasmussen,  secretary. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  26th  annual  exhibition,  Feb. 
12-19;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  gardener  who  gets  the  high  prices  is  the  one 
crops  early  to  market.  You  can  beat  Nature  by  forcin 
under  glass. 

Plants  and  flowers  in  ordinary  hotbeds  may 
safe  if  you  use  the  DUO-GLAZED  SASH, 
quired.  You  get  all  the  light  and  no 
chance  of  frost.  A  good  living  can  he 
made  from  three  acres  under  DUO- 
GLAZED  SASH. 

DOUBLE  GLASS  FORMS  AIR  CHAMBER 

Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one.  Non 
conductive  air  chamber  between  protects 
your  plants  and  flowers  just  as  the  space  be 
tween  wall  and  xilaster  keeps  your  house  warm. 

The  Duo-Glazed 
Sash  will  advance 
your  season  a  month 
to  six  weeks.  It’s 

_ .  i.,e  same,  climatically,  as 

TRADE  MARK  RF*-  APPLIED  FOR  though  you  moved  your  farm 

Patented  Hotbed  Sash  300  miles  farther  south. 

Made  of  genuine  Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  1%  inches  thick,  with  extra 
heavy  tenons.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  A  boy  can  put  in  the  glass.  Broken 
panes  can  be  cut  to  use  in  bottom  layer. 

Every  farmer,  gardener  or  home  owner  needs  DUO-GLAZED  SASH. 
They  pay  for  themselves  by  producing  early  crops  for  the  table  or  for  I 
sale.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO., 

82  Wyandot  Street,  ------  Dayton,  Olifo 


PLANT  THE  PEACH  THAT  PAY  QUICKEST 

Hottes  Elbcrta  Peach  Pays  $195  Only  28  Months  “  ~ 

After  Planting  Almost  $4.00  per  tree— this  is  the  marvelous  record  of 
°  just  uO  of  our  celebrated  Moncrief  Hottes  Elberta 
Trees  in  the  W.  C.  Price  orchard,  Cowley  County.  Kansas.  Plenty  of  records  to 
show  that  tiiis  great,  early-bearing  wonder  always  lives  up  to'  its  name  aiul 
fame  in  any  peach  climate— always  saves  2  to  4  years  of  time  by  producing 
early,  big  crops  of  beautifully  tinted,  linn  and  golden-flesiied  luscious  fruit 
that  is  almost  twice  as  large  asold  Elberta  and  brings  25  to  60  per  cent  more  on 
the  market.  Ripens  early,  bears  heavy  regularly,  is  long  keeper,  a  splendid 
shipper,  un-excelled  for  canning.  Hardy  in  bud  and  wood.  A  sure,  safe,  quick 
money-maker  lor  every  orchard. 

JAPAN  DREAM — The  Tomato  Peach 

Matured  44  perfect  peaches  four  months  after  planting  in  orchard  of  William 
Koyce,  Cement,  Oklahoma.  160  peacliea  from  one  tree  15  months 
alter  planting  reported  by  J.  R.  Smith,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 

Youngest-bearing,  heaviest  fruiting  peach  ever  discovered,  Guaranteed  to  bloom  first 
year  and  bear  second  year  unless  season  is  unfavorable.  Bxtra  bardv  variety.  IJoars  early 
when  good  peaches  arc  scarce.  Fruit  a  beautiful  red,  fine  finality,  freestone.  Pays 
quicker  profits  than  any  other  peach.  Otic  year  after  planting  you  can  count  on  Japan 
Dream  liearing  just  like  your  Tomato  vines— equally  heavy— equally  earlv.  Be  sure  to 
“set”  Japan  Dream  tills  year. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 

Get  the  Moncrief  Orchard  book— right  away— now — before  you  set  another  tree.  It's  a 
book  every  fruit-grower  should  have.  Tells  all  about  these  wonderful,  quick-bearing 
1  >eaches,  how  they  are  propagated,  grown  and  developed  into  trees  that  pay  a  profit  in  less 
than  two  years  from  planting— not  only  that  but  you  will  find  the  Moncrief  Orchard  Book  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  to  surer,  more  certain  and  quicker  orchard  profits  with  all  kinds  of  fruit.  For  this 
great  book  tells  all  about  the  Moncrief  way  of  producing  trees  that  bear  eurlier  (younger)  bear 
heavier,  bear  better  fruit  ami  more  regularly  a  new,  simple  yet  effective  method  which  Government  experts  sav  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  fruit  growing.  Tells  you  why  Moncrief  Pedigreed  trees  are  the  safest,  surest  and  most  profitable  to  set— the  kind 
you  want  in  your  orchard.  Describes  all  Moncrief  strains  of  standard  ami  manv  new  letter-paying  fruits  lt’«  a  most  valu¬ 
able  book  for  any  farmer,  orehardist,  or  market-grower.  Get  it  before  you  plant  this  year.  No  charge,  just  send  your  name. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  J.  Moncrief,  Pres.,  803-4  Park  Street,  Winfield,  Kansas 


Fruit  Book 


Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  information 
early.  Gives  all  best  varieties  :  Apple,  Peach, 

Fp  CT  ET  l>ear>  Plum,  Cherry,  (Juiuce,  even  Berries, 
■  ^  t  Ei  Roses,  Ornamentals;  Sold  direct  from  .Nurs¬ 
ery  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  your  choice  now — pay  in  Spring.  Special  prices  on  >onr 
list,  freight  paid.  1IKXTOX,  WILLIAMS  A  HKXTON 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  1?*S  Elm  ft.,  ItanNville,  X.  Y, 


FOR  THE  ADDRESS  OF 

10  Berry  Growers 

w<>  will  return  10  Pickers'  Tally  Cards  and  special 
prices  on  Standard  quart  baskets  for. fan.  and  l-’eb. 

1910.  II.  H.  A l) LTFATU EK,  Minerva,  Ohio 

Ten  Apple  Trees  for  One  Dollar 

‘Will  ship  now  or  bold  till  Spring.  Special  prices  on 
Peat  s  and  Cherries.  Send  for  Catalog. 

SAMUEL  I'KASKK,  lsiti  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants^™?  T  money8*-®: 

funded.  Arthur  K.  Heggan,  Waterford  Works.  N.  J. 


COR  SALE — Pure,  northern  grown,  white  blossom,  sweet  clover 
I  seed.  Address,  SAMUEL  WILLIS,  Owoseo,  Mich. 


BOOKS  WORTH 
t . BUYING  . 

B 

B  Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

I  Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 
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NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE — NO  BANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS — to  try  for  xo  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 

more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 


money. — The  extra 
LOWEST  PRICES. 


profit  will 

HIGHEST  QUALITY'. 


We  pay 
YEAR  GUARANTEE. 


ES&fc.- 


WkM. 


__ Sprayera  every  purpose.  Horse  Power  for  field  and  orchards.  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers  all  give  high  pressure  and  produce  vapor 

cr0P?LolaU  fun^s  “d  ^sect  pests.  Hurst  Sprayers  have  brass  ball  valves  and  all  the  working  parts  that 
come  in  contact  with  the  solution  are  made  of  brass.  Cycione  ag.tation  insures,  an  even  d.stnbution  of  the  spraying  materials  and  best  results.  These  sprayers  are 
made  by  practical  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  fruit  grower  and  farmer  and  know  what  a  sprayer  should  do.  Our  27  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
sprayers,  together  with  the  capacity  of  our  large  factory,  enable  us  to  build  the  very  best  sprayers  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  We  guarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  full 
years  and  ship  on  free  trial-no  money  in  advance.  That’s  evidence  of  quality.  Get  our  big  FEES  BOOK-4*  Why,  How  and  When  To  Spray  ”  —  Contains  74 
illustrations  of  insect  and  fungos  pests  and  gives  remedy  for  each.  Also  shows  28  different  styles  of  quality  sprayers  for  every  purpose.  Write  At  Once 


SAVE 


tngc  .  _  _ 

You  need  do  no  canvassing  or  soliciting, 
Hjl  ai  p  %/  ft  will  only  take  16  minutes  of  your  time. 

IYI  n  y  We  do  the  work.  When  you  get  a  sprayer 

from  usyoa  get  the  benefit  of  our  27  years’ 
experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers.  Hurst  Sprayers  won 
the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural  Congress  spray¬ 
ing  machine  contest.  Send  us  »  postal  or  mark  the  attached  coupon 
and  mail  It  to  us  and  w«  will  send  you  our  fine  catalog  spraying  guide, 
and  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  sprayer  without  cash  outlay.  Don’t 
delay,  write  us  at  once  for  our  sprayer  proposition  and  save  money. 

H.L.  HURST  NIFG.  CO„  384  North  SL,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  "special 
Oder’’  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

. Man -Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Fits- All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

. . . Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


1915. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM. 

I  AM  coming  to  you  for  information  re¬ 
garding  a  water  system.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  pump  water  from  the  well 
and  force  it  into  tank,  house  and  barn 
to  be  supplied  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  30. 
Supply  pipe  enters  bottom  of  tank. 
Will  it  require  more  power  to  fill  tank 
in  this  way  than  by  running  supply  pipe 
to  top  of  tank  outside  as  illustrated?  I 
held  that  it  would  not,  but  others  con¬ 
sider  it  will  require  much  less  power  by 
running  supply  pipe  to  top  of  tank.  I 
based  my  conclusions  on  what  instruc¬ 
tions  I  received  while  studying  hydraulics 
in  school,  but  my  memory  is  not  positive, 
l'ou  will  also  notice  a  two-inch  supply 
pipe  is  used  from  pump  to  tank,  while 
pipe  from  well  to  pump,  also  outlet  of 
pump,  is  114-inch  pipe.  This  two-inch 
pipe  was  put  on  to  reduce  friction. 
Would  not  this  large  column  of  water 
rise  harder  on  account  of  more  weight 
than  if  supply  pipe  was  1%  inch?  Would 
filling  tank  from  bottom  create  a  greater 
pressure  on  the  house  plumbing  than  if 
tank  was  filled  by  running  pipe  to  top  of 
tank?  L.  J.  G. 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Water  exerts  a  certain  pressure  pro¬ 
portional  to  its  depth  and  the  area  of  the 


water  in  the  pipe  standing  beside  the 
tank.  If  the  pump  was  not  running 
though,  or  only  running  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  house,  this  would  be  lost  as 
soon  as  the  level  of  the  water  standing 
in  the  pipe  reached  that  in  the  tank. 

Unless  the  pump  is  quite  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  away  from  the  tank  I  can 
see  no  great  advantage  in  using  the  two- 
inch  pipe  connecting  the  two.  It  will 
not,  however,  make  the  water  lift  any 
harder.  It  will  flow  more  slowly  in  the 
larger  pipe,  that  is  all,  and  although  it 
will  weigh  more  than  would  the  water 
contained  in  a  smaller  pipe,  it  will  lift 
just  as  easily  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  moving  more  slowly.  This  can  be 
compared  to  a  great  weight  that  is 
easily  lifted  by  a  small  force  when  the 
weight  moves  slowly  enough  and  the 
force  moves  at  a  far  greater  speed.  The 
area  of  the  opening  in  a  two-inch  pipe  is 
nearly  four  times  that  of  the  opening  in 
a  li/i-inch  pipe  (the  areas  of  two  cir¬ 
cles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
their  diameters)  and  it  can  easily  be 


opening  at  the  bottom,  but  this  pressure 
is  not  affected  by  the  size  or  shape  of 
the  containing  vessel.  It  is  affected  only 
by  the  height  of  the  water  column  and 
the  area  of  the  base  or  opening  at  the 
bottom.  This  is  easily  proved  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  garden  sprinkler.  When  filled 
with  water  it  will  be  found  that  the 
water  stands  at  the  same  level  in  the 
spout  that  it  does  in  the  body  of  the 
can  itself,  yet  the  weight  of  the  water 
in  the  can  is  much  greater  than  of  that 
contained  in  the  spout,  and  one  would 
naturally  think  that  the  water  in  the 
spout  would  be  forced  to  a  higher  level 
by  it.  Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind 
the  reasons  for  this  seeming  paradox  are 
made  clear;  the  heights  of  the  columns 
of  water  are  equal  in  each  case  and  their 
bases  are  equal  in  area  because  in  real¬ 
ity  each  has  the  same  base,  i.e.,  the  open¬ 
ing  from  the  spout  into  the  can. 

A  similar  case  is  a  barrel  with  a  piece 
of  gas  pipe  connected  into  the  side  at  the 
bottom  and  standing  vertically  beside  it. 
As  water  is  pumped  into  the  barrel  it 
will  rise  to  exactly  the  same  height  in 
the  pipe  and  no  higher,  showing  that  the 
contents  of  the  barrel  are  balanced  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  pipe. 

The  tank  mentioned  is  a  parallel  case. 
As  much  force  will  be  required  to  force 
water  up  a  pipe  emptying  into  the  top 
of  the  tank  as  would  be  required  to  force 
water  in  at  the  bottom,  for  as  before 
stated  pressure  is  not  due  to  the  size 
or  shape  of  the  container  but  to  th.  depth 
of  the  water  and  the  area  of  the  opening 
at  the  base.  In  the  long  run  the  force 
required  to  fill  the  tank  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  would  probably  be  less.  If  the  tank 
fdled  from  the  top  the  back  pressure  on 
the  water  would  be  constant  and  equal 
the  water  would  be  constant  and  equal  to 
the  back  pressure  when  the  tank  was  full. 
If  the  tank  was  filled  from  the  bottom  the 
back  pressure  at  the  start  of  pumping 
would  be  less,  due  to  a  lesser  depth  of 
water  over  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tank.  This  back  pressure  would  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  as  the  tank  filled  and  the 
depth  of  water  over  the  opening  became 
greater.  It  would  only  equal  the  other 
when  the  tank  became  full. 

The  pressure  in  the  house  supply  pipe 
would  not  be  affected  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  either  case.  From  the  diagram  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  the  same  pipe 
that  carries  water  from  the  pump  to  the 
tank  is  also  used  for  a  house  supply  pipe. 
If  this  is  the  case  and  a  faucet  at  the 
house  was  opened  when  the  tank  was 
nearly  empty,  you  would  get  slightly 
more  pressure,  provided  that  the  pump 
was  running  fast  enough  to  cause  water 
to  flow  into  the  tank  as  well  as  supply¬ 
ing  the  house,  if  the  supply  pipe  emptied 
into  the  top  of  the  tank  because  of  the 
extra  pressure  caused  by  the  six  feet  of 


seen  that  the  velocity  of  flow  will  only 
be  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  as  great 
as  the  velocity  in  the  1%-inch  pipe  to 
get  the  same  rate  of  flow,  the  water 
moving  much  slower  and  consequently 
lifting  no  harder.  Robert  h.  smith. 

Little  Margaret’s  aunt  had  been  ill 
for  several  weeks,  and  had  lost  Hesh. 
On  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  after  she 
got  out,  Margaret  cried :  “My,  auntie, 
how  you  have  evaporated  !” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

Model  L- 12-20  M.  P. 

flll-the- Year -Round  Power 
For  the  Small  Farm 

HERE  is  a  tractor  that  can  be 
used  to  advantage  on  any 
farm.  It  has  four  cylin¬ 
ders,  two  speeds  forward — both 
on  direct — and  reverse.  It  is 
light,  economical  of  fuel  and  built 
for  work  in  practically  every  soil 
condition.  It  has  ample  power 
for  pulling  plows,  drills,  harrows, 
binders,  etc.,  and  operates  the  farm 
belt  machinery  as  well. 

Simple  and 
Accessible 

The  Emerson  Farm  Tractor  is  built 
for  the  hardest  service.  Simplest  and 
strongest  gearing.  Large  diameter  and 
wide  driving  wheel.  Transmission  runs 
in  enclosed  dust  proof  oil  filled  case — 
preventing  wear.  The  operation  is  so 
simple  that  anyone  can  run  it.  Does 
more  work  than  horses — costs  less. 
Write  today  for  free  folder  illustrated  in 
colors. 

Let  the  Emerson  Farm 
Tractor  Do  YOUR  Work 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  FARM 
Emerson  Model  L— 4  Cylinders— 2  Speeds 
Big  Four  “20”  —4  Cylinders— 3  Speeds 
Big  Four  “30”  —4  Cylinders— 3  Speeds 
Big  Four  “45”  —6  Cylinders— 3  Speeds 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

Goad  Farm  Machinery— Established  1852 
91 1  S.  Iron  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 


i ELEPHANT  HEAD® 

RUBBER  BOOTS  - 


ISK, 


A  Better  Boot 

All  rubber  boots  are  not  high  grade.  Some  men  do  not  realize 
that.  1  hey  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for  “a  pair  of  rubber  boots.” 
Then  they  are  surprised  when  the  boots  chafe,  blister  and  rub. 
When  such  boots  quickly  wear  out  these  men  wonder  why  their 
boots  don’t  last  as  long  as  those  worn  by  their  friends. 

When  you  buy  boots  be  sure  to  get  Elephant  Head  Rubber 
Boots.  They  are  the  boots  of  double  wear  and  extra  comfort. 

Only  the  highest  quality  pure,  live  rubber  and  first  grade 
duck  is  used  in  making  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots.  Look 
for  the  Elephant  Head  Mark.  Boots  that  bear  it  are  sure  to 
wear  well  and  be  comfortable. 

All  the  better  dealers  sell  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots. 
You  can  depend  on  anything  you  buy  in  the  stores  that  have  them. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  abou„  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MORE  FEED  p^r. 

Gal  loti  assent  least! 

buhrs  frru 

8000  bn.  Grinds  all  kinc _ 

— wet,  dry  or  oily — oat  hulls,  com  on 
cob,  alfalfa — can’t  clog.  «  WlB 

TETZ 


FEED  MILL 

.  Self-Sharpening  Silcnt-Buhfr 


Try  it  10  days  free.  If  not 
bed,  send  back  at  our 
pense.  Give  H.  P.  of 
engine  when  you  wiite. 

Letz  Mfg.  Co.,  213  East  Road. 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Nothing  doing, 

Mr.  Fertilizer  Agent 

I  MIX  MI  OWN  FERTILIZER 

with 

GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano 

SAVE  $10.00  PER  TON 
GET  BIGGER  CROPS 


^  NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  Formula 
Boole  and  Sample  of 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 


„  Entered  In  U,  S.PllfKI 


Off 


with  a  rush!  1915  is  well  under 
way  and  it’s  only  a  few  short 
weeks  to  Spring.  WAKE  UP!  GET  BUSY! 
Prepare  NOW — not  a  month  hence — for  1915  Crops. 

Make  This  a  BANNER  Year 

Use  Hubbard’s  ]3asE  Fertilizers 

They  contain  just  the  necessary  vitalizing  properties 
your  tired-out  lands  require.  Let  us  co-operate  with 
you  and  assist  you  as  we  have  assisted  others. 

Write  today  for  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Almanac  for  1915,  which  contains 
much  valuable  information  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects. 
Also  booklet  on  “Soil  Fertility,”  which  may  help  you  in  planning.  Sent  free 
to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

WATER  SUPPLY— That  is  the  most 
important  thing  I  know  of  for  the 
house.  In  our  big  family  there  is 
great  need  of  water,  and  whenever  the 
tank  runs  dry  we  have  trouble.  I  think 
our  system  has  been  explained  several 
times.  We  have  a  big  tank  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  this  supplies  kitchen, 
bathroom  and  sinks.  The  water  has 
been  pumped  out  of  a  deep  driven  well 
and  forced  about  300  feet  to  the  house 
and  up  to  the  tank.  A  windmill  directly 
over  the  well  does  this  work  whenever 
the  wind  blows.  Year  after  year  this 
faithful  mill  has  lifted  the  water  with¬ 
out  cost,  save  for  a  little  oil  and  a  few 
cheap  repairs.  There  are  times  of  dead 
calm  even  in  strenuous  New  Jersey,  and 
usually  these  seasons  bring  the  greatest 
demand  for  water.  The  mill  stands  still, 
and  we  never  realize  what  it  does  for 
us  until  we  take  hold  of  the  pump 
handle  and  force  the  water  to  the  tank. 
In  order  to  help  out  the  windmill  we  lift 
the  gasoline  engine  off  the  sprayer  when 
its  work  is  done  and  mount  it  near  the 
well  with  a  jack  fitted  to  the  pump 
handle.  It  coughs  away  and  pushes  the 
water  on  when  its  friend  the  windmill 
cannot  secure  a  breeze.  That  is,  the  engine 
does  this  when  it  feels  just  like  it.  Now 
and  then  there  will  come  a  still,  cold 
morning  when  neither  mill  nor  engine 
will  work,  and  it  is  “all  hands  to  the 
pump  !” 

Tiie  Spring. — While  straightening  out 
my  back  after  one  of  these  pumping 
spells  I  decided  to  have  a  third  power  on 
that  water  job.  Some  1,200  feet  from  the 
house,  at  the  foot  of  our  steep  hill,  a 
good  spring  gushes  out  of  a  rock.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  go  dry  but  once  in  15 
years,  and  the  water  is  very  superior. 
The  ground  was  about  level  with  the 
spring,  but  as  we  dug  into  it  we  found 
the  remains  of  an  old  tank  and  water 
fixture.  Years  ago  it  had  been  bricked 
up  and  connected  with  a  wooden  pipe. 
This  pipe  seemed  to  have  been  made  of 
chestnut  poles  bored  out  with  a  hand 
auger.  One  end  of  each  was  chopped 
down  like  the  point  of  a  stake  and  this 
end  was  driven  into  the  hole  of  the  next 
joint  of  pipe,  thus  making  a  continuous 
line.  We  dug  up  many  lengths  of  this  old 
pipe  still  in  fair  condition  and  capable 
of  carrying  water  after  40  years  of 
service.  This  pipe  led  to  the  barn— they 
never  thought  of  watering  the  house! 
We  dug  the  spring  out  down  to  the  solid 
rock  and  built  up  a  concrete  tank  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  about  600  gallons.  Later 
there  will  be  another  tank  which  will 
hold  1,000  gallons.  We  laid  a  l^-inch 
pipe  1,200  feet  from  the  house  to  the 
spring.  This  pipe  enters  the  spring  tank 
three  feet  below  ground  .  and  connects 
with  a  covered  strainer  or  filter,  which 
takes  the  water  from  the  bottom.  There 
are  two  overflow  pipes,  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  below.  At  the  house  the 
pipe  enters  at  the  cellar.  There  is  a 
faucet  at  the  lowest  point  for  emptying 
the  pipe  and  also  for  attaching  a  hose  in 
case  of  fire,  or  for  watering  the  garden. 
The  pipe  passes  up  over  the  tank  in  the 
attic.  I  did  not  think  at  first  that  the 
water  would  flow  into  the  tank — it  did 
not  seem  possible  that  the  spring  was 
high  enough  up  the  hill.  Yet  when  we 
finally  turned  the  valve  the  water  gushed 
into  the  tank  in  a  solid  stream.  It  would 
rise  about  10  feet  higher. 

A  Sure  Supply. — No  more  tiring  or 
straining  at  the  pump  or  waiting  upon 
capricious  engines  or  self-willed  breezes. 
The  spring  water  runs  down  hill  upon  its 
own  feet,  and  mounts  up  stairs  without 
scolding  or  bribery.  We  have  just  put 
the  water  at  work,  whereas  up  to  this 
time  it  absorbed  the  labor  of  others.  No 
one  can  realize  until  -he  has  been  without 
it  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  this  cool, 
soft  water  flowing  through  the  house, 
ready  at  a  touch  and  never  failing.  The 
water  from  the  well  is  hard  and  full  of 
lime,  though  the  surface  of  the  farm  is 
sour.  This  lime  water  is  excellent  for 
children  who  are  manufacturing  teeth 
and  bone,  but  older  people  begin  to  feel 
it  in  knee  and  other  joints,  as  the  lime 
is  deposited  there.  Soft,  spring  water 
is  far  better  for  them.  I  wish  that  every 
farm  might  have  just  such  a  spring 
flowing  through  the  house.  If  I  could 
put  such  water  and  the  fixtures  which 
should  go  with  it  into  every  farmhouse 


I  would  change  the  entire  aspect  of 
country  living  inside  of  10  years.  In 
our  case  we  bought  the  pipe  and  con¬ 
crete  and  hired  a  plumber  to  put  on  the 
attachments  at  the  house  and  spring. 
All  the  rest  of  it  was  done  with  farm 
labor. 

Clearing  Brush. — One  job  for  this 
Winter  is  clearing  up  a  four-acre  field 
at  the  back  of  the  farm.  This  is  our 
last  “loafer  field,”  and  it  has  certainly 
had  a  good  loaf — being  thick  with  brush 
and  small  saplings.  These  will  be  cut 
with  ax  and  brush  scythe  and  the  whole 
growth  piled  and  burned.  The  field  is 
on  a  hill  sloping  to  the  east,  and  is  a 
little  moist  from  hidden  springs.  Prop¬ 
erly  handled  it  will  make  a  good  location 
for  a  mulched  orchard.  In  the  Spring 
our  plan  is  to  dig  a  wide  ditch  across  the 
lower  end — next  to  our  boundary  line, 
and  put  in  a  big  stone  drain.  Running 
into  this,  up  and  down  the  hill,  through 
the  damp  spots,  will  be  smaller  stone 
drains  to  take  out  the  surplus  water. 
Then  we  shall  plow  the  field  as  well  as 
we  are  able  and  chop  it  up  with  the 
cutaway.  Apples  will  be  planted  20  feet 
each  way — McIntosh  for  permanent  trees 
and  Wealthy  for  fillers.  Each  McIntosh 
will  be  surrounded  by  four  Wealthys. 
These  varieties  grow  well  with  us  and 
Wealthy  is  the  best  filler  I  know  of.  We 
expect  to  raise  corn  between  the  rows 
of  trees  and  give  good  culture  to  kill 
out  the  grass  and  brush.  It  will  be  a 
rough-looking  place  for  awhile,  but  we 
have  conquered  such  fields  before  in  this 
way  and  turned  them  into  fine  orchards. 
The  little  boys  are  at  work  clearing  out 
the  brush.  They  each  want  a  wheel,  but 
the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  earn  the 
price  at  fair  labor.  So  they  will  clear 
part  of  this  field  on  contract  or  by  the 
square  rod,  doing  their  own  measuring 
and  figuring.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  told 
that  this  is  a  mean  and  cruel  way  to 
•treat  these  boys.  Why  not  give  them  a 
wheel?  They  are  far  better  off  to  cam 
it  by  fair  labor,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  hurt  themselves  by  over-work. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  where  I  could  sell  my  poems,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  religious?  I  mean  singly  for 
a  paper  or  magazine.  M.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you  much 
in  this  line.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
likely  to  pay  for  religious  poems.  The  ! 
market  for  poetry  is  dull  at  best,  and  I 
religious  poems  have,  usually,  very  little 
value.  I  imagine  most  editors  would 
expect  such  things  to  be  given  “freely 
and  without  price,”  though  the  authors 
must  live  as  well  as  those  who  write 
jokes  or  “ragtime”  melodies.  The  re- 
ligiotis  or  denominational  papers  would 
be  most  likely  to  use  such  poetry,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  exceedingly  good  to 
command  payments.  I  wish  I  could  give 
young  authors  more  encouragement,  but 
the  truth  is  that  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  to  sell  much  of  the  matter  which 
is  poured  in  upon  the  editors.  A  large 
proportion  of  it  is  dull  and  vei'y  com¬ 
monplace,  without  even  a  spark  of  that 
fire  which  makes  good  literature.  Young 
peeople  sometimes  attempt  to  write  poems 
or  stories  which  deal  with  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  life.  The  authors  have  had  no 
experience  which  would  justify  them  in 
writing  such  things,  and  they  have  never 
known  either  great  joy  or  great  sorrow. 
What  they  write  is  pitiful  to  people  who 
have  seen  the  world  and  know  something 
of  human  nature.  I  would  hold  up  such 
authors  if  I  could,  but  when  you  get  in 
front  of  a  fountain  pen  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  thinks  that  ink  alone  indicates 
genius  you  are  very  likely  to  be  drowned. 
If  I  thought  these  young  authors  would 
take  my  advice  I  would  give  it,  but  as 
I  know  they  do  not  want  it,  I  will  simply 
“saw  wood.” 

Winter  Work. — Just  now  we  are  get¬ 
ting  down  our  year’s  supply  of  fuel.  This 
is  cut  in  the  woods — mostly  dead  or 
dying  chestnuts.  The  poles  are  hauled 
to  the  back  yard.  There  we  take  the 
sprayer  engine  and  belt  it  to  a  circular 
saw,  and  soon  rip  up  the  stove  wood. 
This  is  thrown  into  a  shed,  where  it 
dries  out  well.  The  little  boys  split  it 
as  needed  or  work  a  lot  of  it  ahead  on 
rainy  days.  Plenty  of  water  and  dry 
fuel  are  cornerstones  of  a  household 
heaven.  .  .  .  We  shall  begin  pruning 

as  soon  as  the  wood  is  down  and  cut 
up.  In  former  years  this  pruning  job 
has  been  left  until  later,  but  this  year 


promises  to  be  a  busy  one,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  work  will  be  done  in  January.  We 
do  very  little  pruning  anyway — mostly 
cutting  out  ingrowing  branches  and 
shortening  the  tops.  Many  of  our  bear¬ 
ing  trees  have  never  been  cut  back  at 
all — simply  trimmed  to  keep  an  open 
top  and  left  to  head  themselves.  Some 
of  our  peach  trees  would  probably  make 
an  expert  groan,  but  as  they  give  us 
beautiful  fruit  in  profitable  quantity  I 
can  stand  the  groaning,  since  we  do  not 
ask  others  to  do  the  same  thing  unless 
they  fully  understand  about  it.  It  is  one 
thing  to  practice  and  quite  another  to 
preach.  h.  w.  c. 

The  impecunious  artist  had  brought 
home  a  bottle  of  medicine  for  his  small 
daughter.  It  was  unpleasant-looking 
stuff,  and  she  demurred  at  taking  it. 
“But,”  pleaded  her  father,  “poor  old  dad 
has  spent  his  last  dollar  for  this  medi¬ 
cine.”  Touched,  the  child  took  the  draft. 
But  a  little  later  she  sidled  up  to  her 
father.  “Dad,”  she  said,  “if — if  you 
think  you  could  afford  it,  I’d  like  to 
frow  this  up.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


■  Tile  Drainage  makes 
Worthless  Acres  pay 

£  A/T  ANY  an  acre  that  is  now 
worth  nothing'  can  be  made 
m  as  productive  as  any  land  in  its 
neighborhood,  by  a  judicious  in¬ 
vestment  in  tile  drainage. 

■  Tile  Drainage  makes  land  more  fer- 

■  tile,  it  lengthens  the  tillage  season 

■  and  it  is  a  protection  against  drouth. 

|  buckeye 

JR  ACTION  DITCHER 

A  perfect  trench  at  one  cut  JJJ 

2  This  remarkable  machine  is  in  use  { 
■■  all  over  the  country  and  has  been  j 
for  years.  With  it  one  man  can  dig  up  ■■ 
to  150  rods  of  ditch  a  day  and  every  foot  j 
■b  of  it  will  be  of  proper  grade. 

■■  Improve  your  own  farm  and  at  the  i 
g*  same  time  make  good  money  on  the  ■■ 
5  side  after  seasons. 

Figure  out  where  you  can  use  tile  drain-  j 
age  and  size  up  your  neighbors’  farms. 

2  Then  write  for  the  Buckeye  Book  of  \ 
S  Facts.  Flo.  90. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co.  s 

FINDLAY,  OHIO  S 

Builders  also  o t  Buckeye  Open  Ditchers  and 
Buckeye  Gasoline  Engines  for  farm  use 
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HOT  BED  SASI 
80c 


C.  N 


CYPRESS, well  mad 
with  cross  bar.  blin 
1_  _  _  tenons,  white  leade 

in  joints.  GLASS,  S  1  .SO  pet  Boi 
ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire 
Proof,  Rust-Proof — Lasts 
as  long  as  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cease  when  once  you  have  laid 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Roofing.  Cost  per 
square  lowest  ever  made.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau¬ 
tiful  in  appearance.  Reduces 
cost  of  fire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle, 

Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Reo 
Steel  Shingle,  Grip-Lock  Roofing, 

Pressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding, etc.,  ab¬ 
solutely  rust-proof.  Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

HOW  TO  TEST 

,  GALVANIZING 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  Beveral 
times,  hammeritdowneachtime. 

You  will  be  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  galvanizing  with  your 
fingernail.  Apply  thistestto  Ed¬ 
wards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing— you’ll  find  no  flaking. 

Interlocking  Device 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or 
Breaking.  Protects  Nail  Holes— nails 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.  No  special  tools  or 
experience  needed  to  lay— anyone 
can  do  the  work— lay  over  old 
shingles  if  you  wish. 

GARAGE$fi;Q50 

Lowest  price  ever  made 
on  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Gar¬ 
ages.  Set  up  any  place.  Postal 
brings  64-page  free  catalog.  Size: 

10  feet  wide,  14  feet  long. 

Reo  Steel  Shingles 

Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  have  in  mind  there  is 
a  style  EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  need. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Greatest  roofing 

proposition  ever  mado.  Wo  sell  direct  to  you  and  save 

you  all  fn-batwoen  dealers'  profits.  Wo  cannot  quote 
prices  here  but  if  you  will  Bond  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
ever  made  for  World’s  Best 
Roofing.  Postal  brings  Free 
Samples,  Prices  and  Roofing 
Book  No.  173 

The  Edwards 
Manufacturing;  Co., 

123-173  Pike  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wo  Aro  the  Largest  Makem  of  , 

Sheet  Metal  Products  iu  the  World! 


Edwards  Patent 
“Grip-Lock** 
are  driven 


mm 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


gjfcl^WhyPayTwoPrices  forFences? 


Buy  direct.  Save  middleman’s  profit.  Our  ElasticDia- 
mond  and  Square  Mesh  Fences  are  all  of  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Steel  Wire,  extra  heavily  galvanized.  Last  long- 
er,  cost  less.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  prices,  etc. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  337  WardSt.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


FENCE 


nttf  « 

BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE1 

Send  name  on  postal  and  get  our 
book  and  sample  to  test  Compare  our 
prices.  See  how  much  we  save  you.  Our 

Low  Price*  Start  at  1 3  Cents  Per  Rod 


:  Open  Hearth  Wire,  DoabU  Galvanised.  Over  150  styles  — 
^hog,  sheep,  poultry,  horse,  cattle,  rabbit  fence  — 

^  yfarm  gates,  self-raising  gates,  lawn  fence  and 
Mail  postal  today  for  new,  big, 

'-saving  catalog  and  free  sample. 

i  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dipt.  i>a  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


The  TOWNSEND  STRETCHER 

is  the  best  implement  made  for  stretching  woven 
wire  and  is  equally  as  good  for  plain,  twisted  or 
barbed  wire.  It  has  steel  grips  that  never  slip 
and  is  a  very  durable  and  convenient  imple¬ 
ment.  Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  it.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

K.  TOWNSEND,  P.lnt.d  Po,t,  New  York 


Canadian  Wheat 

to  Feed  the  World' 


The  war’s  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  ib  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full 
of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  mar¬ 
kets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 

I U  hOT*  f  n  PpnlnPO  thO  mom/  tmnnrr  mon  tiihn  hnno  nnlnnfnnwaJ  f  nw  w rrnw 
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Ruralisms 


AN  ODD  CHINESE  NUT. 

HE  fourth  annual  list  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  shows  the  nut  illustrated 
in  Fig.  31.  Botanically  it  is  Pasania 
cornea,  an  ornamental  evergreen  tree 
closely  allied  to  the  oak.  The  nuts  are 
a  sort  of  acorn  having  an  exceedingly 


attached  rootlets  are  washed  clean,  and 
then  carefully  dried  in  an  airy  place, 
with  partial  shade.  It  takes  four  years 
for  the  marketable  roots  to  mature  from 
seed  or  root  propagation.  The  estimated 
annual  consumption  is  about  100  tons  of 
the  dried  root.  The  estimated  possible 
yield  is  one  ton  of  dry  root  to  the  acre. 
The  cultivated  crop  must  compete  with 
the  wild,  and  overproduction  would  nat¬ 
urally  result  in  falling  prices.  Golden 
seal  is  suggested  as  a  minor  money  crop 


AN  OLD  CHINESE  NUT, 


PASANIA  CORNEA. 


Fig.  31. 


hard  shell;  they  are  very  sweet  and  well- 
flavored,  esteemed  by  Europeans  as  well 
as  Chinese.  Tlieye  are  sold  in  China  like 
chestnuts.  Young  specimens  have  lived 
through  two  Winters  at  Washington, 
and  the  Bureau  is  now  sending  out  plants 
for  testing  in  localities  where  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  not  severe. 


GOLDEN  SEAL  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 


WE  are  often  asked  for  advice  regard¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  native  drug 
plants,  golden  seal  and  ginseng  appeal¬ 
ing  especially  to  the  would-be  cultivator, 
because  of  the  glowing  accounts  of  pro¬ 
fits  commonly  given.  Some  time  ago  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  ginseng  culture,  by  Lr.  W.  Van 
Fleet  (Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  551)  ;  the 
Bureau  has  now  sent  out  a  bulletin  on 
golden  seal  (Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  613) 
by  the  same  investigator. 

Golden  seal  is  a  plant  of  admitted  com¬ 
mercial  value.  It  is  becoming  scarce  in 
its  natural  locations,  while  the  price  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  Up  to  18S0  crude 
golden  seal  rarely  ranged  over  eight  to 
12  cents  a  pound,  but  since  then  rising 
prices  have  continued ;  in  1901  the 
prices,  wholesale,  increased  to  $1.35  and 
$1.50  a  pound.  Since  then  prices  have 
gone  still  higher,  and  the  bulletin  states 
that  for  the  last  three  years  i  rices  paid 
to  growers  and  collectors  of  golden  seal 
have  ranged  from  $3  to  $4.25  a  pound. 

The  plant,  botanically  Hydrastis  Can¬ 
adensis,  is  a  perennial  with  a  short  yel¬ 
low  rootstock  marked  with  seal-like  scars 
caused  by  the  falling  away  of  the  annual 
stems.  The  stems  grow  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  and  bear  two,  or  rarely  three, 
large  slightly  hairy,  five-pointed  leaves. 
Before  the  leaves  are  fully  formed,  in 
May,  a  single  small  greenish  white  flow¬ 
er  appears  on  a  short  branch  above  the 
upper  leaf.  This  flower  forms  a  berry¬ 
like  fruiting  head,  bright  red  when  ripe, 
rather  resembling  a  large  raspberry.  The 
leaves  and  stems  usually  die  down  after 
the  fruit  ripens. 

The  fresh  rootstock  is  rarely  over  two 
inches  in  length,  about  three-fourths  inch 
in  thickness,  with  a  profusion  of  fibrous 
yellow  roots  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
When  dried  for  commercial  use  these 
rootlets  are  very  brittle,  hence  must  be 
carefully  handled  for  the  “fibre”  has 
equal  medicinal  value  with  the  rootstock, 
but  brings  a  much  lower  price  when  sep¬ 
arated  from  it. 

Golden  seal  is  found  in  open  woodlands 
from  Southern  New  York  and  Ontario 
westward  to  Minnesota,  and  south  to 
Georgia  and  Kentucky,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky. 

The  culture  of  golden  seal  is  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  ginseng,  but  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  less  difficult  plant  to  grow  For¬ 
est  conditions  are  approximated  by 
mulches  and  shading,  lath  sheds  or  inter- 
planted  vines  being  used,  but  the  plant  is 
well  suited  to  culture  in  forest  beds, 
where  it  is  shaded  by  tall  trees  rather 
than  undergrowth. 

Roots  are  dug  in  the  Autumn  after  the 
tops  have  died  down.  The  rootstocks  and 


for  small  growers,  and  especially  for 
those  who  have  already  experimented 
with  ginseng,  and  thus  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  forest 
plants. 

A  politician,  who  was  making  a 
house-to-house  canvass,  came  to  a  farm¬ 
house,  when  he  observed  a  young  woman 
standing  at  the  gate,  and  the  candidate 
gracefully  lifted  his  hat  and  politely 
asked  :  “No  doubt,  my  dear  madam,  your 
husband  is  at  home?”  “Yes,”  responded 
the  woman.  “Might  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him?”  inquired  the  politician. 
“He’s  down  in  the  pasture  a-buryin’  the 
dog,”  was  the  reply  from  the  Individual 
at  the  gate.  “I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  your  dog,”  came  in 
sympathizing  tones  from  the  candidate. 
“What  killed  him?”  “He  wore  himself 
out  a-barkin’  at  the  candidates,”  said  the 
woman. — Melbourne  Australasian. 


Disk  Bclore  Plowing 

and  after  plowing.  This  method  of 
tillage  leaves  no  clumpy  strata  under 
the  seed  bed  to  cut  off  subsoil  connec¬ 
tions —  to  cut  o£E  crop  yields.  With 


Cut&w&v 
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Double  Action  Disk  Harrows  you  can  prac¬ 
tice  this  method  without  extra  cost.  They 
double  cut  every  inch;  they  leave  the  land 
level;  they  are  light  draft;  they  save  at  least 
one  horse  and  one 
man;  they  cost  sur¬ 
prisingly  little;  and 
there’s  a  size  for  every 
farmer! 


Rigid  frame; 
Dutt-fruof 


Ask  your 
dealer  to 
show  you 
Cutaway' 

(Clark)  Double 
Action  Harrows.  If 
he  doesn’t  sell  them 
write  us.  Where  we 
have  no  agent  we  ship  direct. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

839  MAIN  STREET  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 


F  rozen 
Water 
Pipes  ? 


The  Jager  Gauge  on  your 
kitchen  faucet  forewarns  a 
freeze-up.  Think  of  the 
worry  and  trouble  it  saves  ? 
$3. 00  by  Parcel  Post.  Book¬ 
let  containing  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  sent  free.  ::  :: 

CHARLES  J.  JAGER  CO.,  Pumps,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Water 
Supply  Systems,  15  CUSTOM  HOUSE  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HORSE  HEAD 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  witli  Pulverized 
Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  of  your  manure 
75%.  Write  ns  for  delivered  car  load  price 

HASEROT  LIME  8  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk,  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 


LAHOMiA/Vr>  SM\Lt.^MAND  AHDpOWER. 

FIEND  SPRAYER, 

"FRIEND"  MFG  CO.  gasport.n*; 


rKANT-KLOG  SPRAYER- 


9  sizes  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  S 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wai 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
19S  Broadway  Rochester.  I 


F  ruit  Growers : 


Wonderful 
Little 
Outfit 


Don’t  break  your  back,  spoil  your  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  lose  your  fruit  in  the  bargain 
in  trying'  to  spray  your  trees  with  a  hand 
pump.  You  can  not  do  a  perfect  job 
with  a  hand  sprayer,  and  even  though  you  could,  a  power  outfit  can 
now  be  had  at  so  small  a  cost  that  no  one  with  two  dozen  trees  to 
spray  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The 

Carter  Century 
Power  Sprayer 


Is  just  the  thing"  for  the  small  orchardist 
w  o  has  not  sufficient  trees  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  an  expensive  outfit.  This 
little  rig  will  work  all  day  and  never  get 
tired — will  do  just  as  thorough  spraying 
as  the  large  outfits-  gives  a  steady  spray 
at  125  to  150-lb.  pressure.  This  outfit  can 
also  be  used  as  a  4-row  sprayer 
for  potatoes  and  in  applying" 
whitewash  or  cold-water  paint. 
— j.  This  outfit  is  composed  of  a 

~~  - 3  Century  Spray  Pump  brass  cylin¬ 

der,  2)4  in.  x  3J4  in.  stroke  ;  a  4-cycle  one-horse  power  gasoline  engine,  barrel,  25  ft.  spray  hose, 
spray  rod,  two  simplex  nozzles,  etc.,  all  mounted  on  hardwood  skids. _  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  small  cost  of  this  wonderful  little  outfit — and  you  can  get  it  on  trial.  Just  let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  address  today. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  150  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


THE  HARDIE  JUNIOR 

is  a  light  weight  efficient  power  sprayer  of 
high  pressure,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  at  one-half  the  usual  price.  It 
has  the  high  pressure  necessary  for  success¬ 
ful  work  and  is  guaranteed  to  maintain  this 
high  pressure  at  its  full  capacity. 

The  Hardie  Junior  has  proven  a  sensa¬ 
tional  success  owing  to  its  small  cost,  extra 
high  quality  and  mechanical  perfection, 
PRICE  SI dO. OO  COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 
Truck  S2S  Extra 

Freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
More  than  30,000  wide-awake  hustling 
growers,  among  them  the  most  prominent  in 
America,  use  Hardie  Sprayers.  Experience 
has  taught  these  men  Hardie  Sprayers  are 
correctly  constructed,  thoroughly  dependa- 
able  and  will  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
usage. 

Send  for  free  catalog  describing  the 
Hardie  Junior,  and  our  full  line  of  power 
and  hand  sprayers,  and  we  will  send  you 
our  spraying  guide  free. 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  Hudson,  Michigan. 

Branch  Otficss:  49  North  Front  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  424  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hagerstown.  Md. 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  is  easier  to  keep  up  than  catch  up  It 
takes  two  years  for  trees  to  bear  after  the 
foliagro  is  destroyed  Remember,  too.  that 
dormant  spraying  is  important,  and  n 
some  states  spraying  is  compulsory 
Sprayed  fruit  is  good  fruit,  and  good  fruit 
always  brings  a  good  price  in  any  season. 


SPRAY! 

Get  This  FREE 
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Spraying  Guide 


Bigger  Crops! 
Better  Quality 

It  will  pay  you  big  to 
spray  the  Brown’s  Auto 
Spray  way  this  year;  then 
you  can  be  sure  of  thor¬ 
ough  spraying.  And  then 
you  can  be  sure  of  more, 
finer  fruits,  vegetables, 
field  crops,  flowers. 
300,000  users  —  farmers, 
orchardists,  gardeners, 
U.  S.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  recommend  to  you 


—in  all  their  40  styles,  hand 
and  power.  They  especially  re¬ 
commend  Style  No.  1— shown 
here.  Capacity,  4  gallons,  justi 
right  for  6  acres  field  crops  or  l| 
acre  trees.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  nozzle.  Throws  all  kindsof 
sprays.  Wonderfully  fast, 
thorough  work.  See  it— and 
entire  line— at  your  dealer’s.  Or 
write  us  for  low  prices.  Free 
catalog  and  Free  Spraying 
Guide. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

852  Maple  St.,  Roche*ter,N.Y, 


MQHACE 


any  wagron. 


Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  Traction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry 
house  and  homeuses 
Our*  ’Spray'  ’  booklet 
shows  now  you  can 
buy  barre  I  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  and 
build  to  larger  uses 
when  you  need  it 
Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  this  line  and 
write  us  for*  ‘Spray 
booklet  and  ourspray 
calendar,  both  *ree 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 

B  jx  24 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


The  Leader  Power 
Sprayer— Keeps  10 
Nozzles  Going  at 
Once— 200  lbs. 


SPRAY 

Sprayer  lor 
Up-to-date  Orchardists 

All  the  power  you  need 
—fine  mist  spray— It 
reaches  every  part  of 
trees  and  vines.  Liquid 
thoroughly  stirred  and 
strainers  brushed  and 
kept  clean  automati¬ 
cally.  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  4-  and  6-Row 
Potato  Sprayers,  Power 
Orchard  Rigs,  etc.  A 
sprayer  for  every  need. 

Send  for  catalog  with 
spray  formulas  and  directions. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Dept.  2  ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Thorough  Paying  Spraying 

Use  our  two-hose,  four  nozzle  “Pomona” 
Sprayer  for  healthier  trees  and  bigger 
crops.  Uniform  pressure;  non-corrod¬ 
ing;  outside  packed  plungers  —  no 
leather.  Fits  any  barrel.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 


60  styles  —  hand,  barrel  and 
power.  Guaranteed.  Writ* 
k  nearest  office  for  book 
“How  to  Spray." 

^The  Goulds  Mfg. Co. 
Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 
Atlanta 
Houston 
Chicago 
Boston 
New 
L  York , 
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The  Morrill  & 
Morley  Way 
The  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 

has  been  in  service  20  years. 
Durable.efficient,  economical. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  it,  and 
yo,u  can  make  it  profit¬ 
able  in  jour  orchard,  vine¬ 
yard  or  potato  field. 

Catalog  sent  free,  on 
request. 

Morrill  &  Morle, 

Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4, 

Beotoo  Harbor,  Mich. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pum 


Will 


One  E>«3.r r e i  oJ^’ScaJecide 

pray  a>s  many  Trees  a&Three  Barrels 

.Li me  Sulfur  — - 


*  Scalecide”  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard — kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Using 

“SCALECIDE” 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — “Proof  of  The  Pudding'*.  Tells  how  “Scalecide”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet— “Spraying  Simplified”. 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

We  are  World  Distributors  for  VREELAND’S  **  ELECTRO  SPRAY  CHEMICALS  and  Arsenate 
of  Lead  Powder  (33  per  cent),  which,  used  wet  or  dry,  has  no  equal  in  strength  or  texture.  Avoid  imitations. 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  M’f’i?  Chemists  Dept.  N  ‘  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
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Establisfied  ISSO 

T  llilblu-d  weekly  lir  (he  Rural  Publishing  Compnnj,  833  West  30th  Street,  New  Torfc 
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Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8%  marks,  or  lOkj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  70  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
t  o  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Mich  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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\\  No  young  man  can  serve  two  masters ,  || 
when  one  of  them  is  a  cigarette! 

£  aiiimiitiiiimmiiiiiMiiiiimiiuinmmiititilliiiiiiiiiitiitttiiiiiiiiimimiiiimiiiiiimifiiiitnimititmiiiiiiiimtiimimiiiimimr  = 
aiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiMuiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiic 

♦ 

Francis  f.  Lincoln,  whose  10  Leghorns  won 
first  place  in  the  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
entered  a  pen  of  Leghorns  at  the  contest  in 
Burnley,  England.  This  seems  to  he  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  entry.  At  the  last  report  Lincoln’s  pen  stood 
sixth  in  number  of  eggs  and  seventh  in  value  of 
product.  Four  Wyandotte  pens  and  one  Leghorn 
led  the  Americans  in  value.  We  all  hope  the  Amer¬ 
icans  will  go  up  higher. 

* 

A  GANG  of  smugglers  were  trying  to  get  a  pack¬ 
age  of  valuable  diamonds  into  this  country 
without  paying  duty.  The  U.  S.  authorities 
heard  of  it  and  learned  that  a  package  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  New  York  hotel.  They  exercised  their 
right,  seized  the  package,  sealed  it,  and  carried  it 
away  for  examination.  Next  day  they  brought  it 
back  with  apologies.  It  contained  only  a  fine  sam¬ 
ple  of  Alfalfa  hay!  They  had  seized  the  wrong 
package.  While  Uncle  Sam  lost  the  duty  on  these 
diamonds  he  may  console  himself.  A  few  foolish 
women  may  bedeck  themselves  with  shining  stones 
— but  they  add  nothing  of  character  or  wealth  to 
the  nation.  When  farms  or  sections  bedeck  them¬ 
selves  with  Alfalfa,  civilization  goes  up  higher, 
prosperity  comes  nearer  and  humanity  sees  more 
of  hope. 

* 

AT  least  25  people  have  written  asking  what  they 
can  sow  this  Spring  to  obtain  clover  bay  or  a 
substitute  for  it.  We  know  nothing  better  than 
oats  and  Canada  peas.  For  small  fields  using  or¬ 
dinary  tools  we  would,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked,  broadcast  five  pecks  of  Canada  peas  on  an 
acre  and  plow  them  under  with  a  small  plow.  Then, 
after  a  few  days,  sow  three  bushels  of  oats  and 
harrow  the  seed  in.  The  peas  grow  slowly  and  are 
kept  up,  off  the  ground,  by  the  oats.  The  crop  is 
cut  when  the  peas  are  soft  in  the  pod.  It  makes 
fine  green  fodder  or  may  be  cured  on  about  the  same 
plan  as  clover  hay.  Such  hay  or  fodder  is  about  like 
a  “ham  sandwich”  to  a  cow — the  best  thing  we 
know  of  for  Spring  sowing.  It  needs  good  soil  and 
manure,  or  fertilizer  will  pay,  and  a  good  coat  of 

lime  will  help  both  the  peas  and  oats. 

* 

WE  are  interested  in  improved  varieties,  methods 
and  markets,  supply  and  demand.  With  pres¬ 
ent  prices  for  wheat  a  few  boxes  of  Washington 
apples,  peaches  and  plums  come  easy.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  object  to  being  made  a  “Tommy”  of,  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  that  gives  us  what  we  want  gets  the 
patronage.  H*  DAVY. 

North  Dakota. 

There  is  the  material  for  an  entire  sermon  on 
agriculture.  North  Dakota  provides  a  market  for 
Washington  fruit,  Florida  oranges,  Massachusetts 
shoes  and  Maine  sweet  corn  when  farm,  prices  are 
pood.  It  is  the  amount  of  money  left  at  home  after 
the  bushel  of  wheat  is  sold  which  enables  the  Da¬ 
kota  farmer  to  put  cash  into  circulation  and  patron¬ 
ize  other  farmers  and  working  men.  When  the  price 
of  wheat  goes  down  the  buying  capacity  of  Dakota 
farmers  goes  with  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  fin¬ 
ally  felt  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  successful  agriculture  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  unless  farmers  can  have  fair 
prices  which  enable  them  to  travel,  spend  and 
invest  to  some  extent — within  the  limit  of 
their  means.  When  65  cents  of  the  dollar  go  to 
the  middleman  and  handlers  a  great  proportion  of 
this  share  finds  its  way  into  the  vaults  of  the  great 
city  banks.  When  the  farmer  gets  more  than  35 
cents  that  surplus  goes  to  buy  necessities.  This 
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makes  work  for  all  laborers  and  the  money  remains 
in  circulation.  As  for  making  a  “Tommy”  of  a 
man — we  rejoice  that  intelligent  people  know  how 
to  classify  the  agricultural  papers  into  friends, 
fakes  and  “’faid  cats.”  They  also  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  enforce  such  classification. 

* 

I  AM  a  back-to-the-lander  and  am  harvesting  my  fifth 
crop.  I  am  just  getting  even,  so  you  see  your 
conservative  attitude  on  this  question  is  supported 
by  my  experience,  even  though  I  had  spent  the 
first  18  years  of  life  on  the  farm.  H.  B. 

Roekport,  Mo. 

We  can  safely  appeal  to  any  back-to-the-lander 
who  has  raised  five  crops  or  more  for  evidence. 
Most  of  the  optimistic  evidence  comes  from  those 
who  are  growing  their  first  crop,  and  have  got  to 
.Tune — before  July  and  August  bring  up  their  re¬ 
serves  of  drought  and  weeds.  We  realize  that  our 
advice  in  this  back-to-the-landing  business  is 
called  old-fogy  or  “cruel,”  but  we  stay  by  it,  and 
perhaps  we  may  as  well  repeat  it  here.  Do  not  go 
back  to  the  land  unless  your  women  folks  know  just 
what  they  arc  going  to,  and  are  satisfied  to  go,  and 
unless  yon  can  pay  for  the  farm  in  full  and  have  a 

fair  working  capital  left! 

* 

THERE  may  be  a  few  complacent  souls  left  who 
believe  that  grain  prices  directly  follow  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  as  surely  as  weigh¬ 
ty  objects  follow  the  law  of  gravitation.  Last 
week  there  was  a  “selling  panic”  in  wheat  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Prices  had  been  run  up  to  an  extravagant  fig¬ 
ure,  and  then  suddenly  fell.  Did  farmers  raise  25,- 
000.000  bushels  over  night  and  thus  change  the  re¬ 
lations  of  demand  and  supply?  Hardly.  The  news¬ 
paper  reports  state: 

The  frenzied  scenes  in  the  wheat  pit  came  on  the 
heels  of  a  private  cablegram  that  Turkish  forts  guard¬ 
ing  the  Dardanelles  were  under  bombardment  by  the 
Allies  and  that  one  was  demolished.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  report  that  the  Allied  fleets  were  demanding 
the  surrender  of  all  the  forts  and  the  strait.  Forcing 
of  the  Dardanelles  would  release  millions  of  bushels  of 
Russian  wheat  and  America  would  cease  to  have  con¬ 
trol  of  the  world’s  wheat  situation. 

Thus  the  aim  of  the  gunners  who  directed  the  fire 
from  those  warships  had  more  to  do  with  the  price 
of  wheat  than  all  the  farmers  in  Kansas!  The  men 
engaged  in  that  “panic”  were  gamblers  playing  with 

prices  as  they  would  with  cards. 

* 

WE  hope  you  will  read  the  article  on  first  page. 
This  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  said  about 
the  future  of  dairying  on  fruit  farms.  Not 
every  locality  will  afford  such  an  opportunity  as  is 
here  described,  but  there  are  thousands  of  cases 
where  dairying  as  a  side  line  on  such  farms  would 
pay.  There  must  be  a  herd  of  choice  cows — just 
enough  to  consume  the  wastes  and  roughage  on 
the  farm  and  no  more.  It  will  be  necessary  to  buy 
grain  and  some  hay,  but  the  silage  and  the  green 
fodder  must  be  produced  at  home.  Very  likely  if 
this  man  should  double  the  size  of  his  herd  at  once 
he  would  lose  money.  It  means  a  profit  because  he 
has  adjusted  his  dairy  business  to  his  fruit  inter¬ 
ests,  so  that  neither  will  suffer.  So  he  has  manure 
for  his  fruit  and  profitable  labor  the  year  around. 
Such  dairying  requires  a  good  silo,  efficient  barn 
equipment  and  well-bred  cattle.  These  things  will 
come  naturally  on  a  farm  devoted  to  intensive  cul¬ 
ture  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  this  system  is  sure 
to  be  taken  up  on  thousands  of  our  Eastern  farms. 

* 

HUNDREDS  of  our  people  are  planning  to  buy 
purebred  live  stock.  Let  them  profit  by  the 
experience  of  a  reader  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
man  was  induced  to  buy  a  Holstein  heifer  from  one 
G.  M.  Lyon,  who  promised  to  send  the  registration 
papers  “soon.”  The  buyer  sent  his  check  for  $75, 
which  Lyon  cashed.  The  heifer  came,  but  no  pa¬ 
pers  were  received.  After  repeated  calls  upon  Lyon 
for  the  papers  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Association.  It  then  be¬ 
came  known  that  Lyon  was  expelled  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  1911  for  false  and  fraudulent  registration 
and  no  animals  of  his  breeding  can  be  registered  or 
transferred.  His  papers  did  not  fit — they  were  fit 
only  to  use  in  kindling  a  fire.  Our  reader  has  no 
redress  except  to  bring  suit  against  Lyon,  though 
he  is  probably  as  suit-proof  as  if  he  were  locked  up 
in  steel.  But  what  can  a  man  do  in  such  a  case  to 
know  that  the  cattle  he  buys  are  true?  The  first 
thing  of  course  is  to  make  sure  of  the  character  of 
the  man  back  of  the  cow.  In  this  case  a  note  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Holstein  Association  would 
have  revealed  the  tin  can  of  infamy  which  had  been 
tied  to  Lyon.  As  further  advice  take  this  from  F. 
L.  Houghton,  secretary  of  the  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Association. 

There  is  at  least  one  way  in  which  you  can  protect 
your  readers  in  purchasing  purebred  animals.  That  is 
to  urge  them  to  insist  on  getting  in  advance  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  registry  for  each  animal  that  they  may  pur¬ 
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chase  and  to  examine  these  certificates  to  see  that  they 
are  correct,  especially  that  the  diagrams  of  color  mark¬ 
ings  correspond  with  the  actual  markings  on  the  ani¬ 
mals  purchased. 

We  further  advise  that  buyers  hold  hack  at  least  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price  until  they  have  received  both 
certificates  of  registry  and  transfer  for  animals  that 
they  may  purchase.  Those  who  purchase  animals  on 
the  promise  that  they  are  registered  or  may  be  regis¬ 
tered  are  reminded  that  if  registration  is  complete  be¬ 
fore  purchase,  there  is  no  chance  for  any  misunder¬ 
standing  or  other  trouble.  Neglect  of  this  precaution 
is  often  the  source  of  much  annoyance. 

* 

THE  incongruous  picture  is  presented  of  a  natural 
greenhouse,  capable  of  growing  almost  every  or¬ 
dinary  edible  people  can  desire,  importing  nearly 
all  of  its  food  from  oversea. 

This  refers  to  Honduras  and  is  written  by  the 
U.  S.  Consul.  There  are  others.  Go  to  Florida  and 
see  the  great  piles  of  tin  cans  at  every  door.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  cannot  afford  the  money  are  eating  canned 
goods  while  living  in  an  ideal  garden  section.  Go 
into  a  milk  dairy  country  and  see  the  baker’s  wagon 
and  butcher’s  cart  drive  from  door  to  door.  Every 
housekeeper  should  make  her  bread,  and  every  farm 
should  provide  chicken,  mutton  and  pork  in  season. 
In  fruit  growing  sections  there  will  be  an  even 
greater  shortage  of  food  produced  at  home.  Here 
is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  farm  life.  Most  of  us 
will  do  well  to  get  back  nearer  to  the  old  plan  of 
making  each  farm  produce  a  large  share  of  the 
family  food.  There  probably  was  a  time  when 
cheap  meat  and  bread  made  it  good  economy  to  buy 
rather  than  produce  these  necessities.  We  got  into 
the  habit  of  buying.  Now  high  prices  should  drive 
us  back  to  producing. 

* 

IT  is  with  great  pleasure  indeed  that  I  send  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  1915.  I  do  not  really  need  a  general 
farm  paper  very  much,  for  I  am  principally  inter¬ 
ested  in  poultry,  but  I  want  to  show  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  splendid  stand  you  take  as  regards  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising,  and  giving  a  square  deal  to  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  cut  off  my  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  four  poultry  journals,  having  become  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  with  the  manner  in  which  their  col¬ 
umns  are  used  to  carry  dishonest  advertising,  and  to 
foist  all  kinds  of  fairy  stories  about  poultry  profits  on 
their  subscribers.  The  “readers”  in  those  journals, 
printed  in  most  cases  so  as  to  appear  to  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  as  the  editorial  opinions  of  the  paper,  are  full 
of  the  weirdest  claims,  month  after  month,  as  to  the 
wonderful  fortunes  that  can  be  made  with  a  few  hens, 
“even  on  a  40-foot  city  lot.”  Not  only  are  profits  of 
from  $7,  $16  to  $60  per  hen  promised  to  people  who 
buy  “systems”  or  correspondence  courses,  or  “patented 
henhouses,”  but  the  hen  has  recently  been  exploited 
in  the  realm  of  high  finance  “through  the  promotion  of 
a  $1,000,000  combination  of  certain  poultry  plants.” 
Boston,  Mass.  J.  r. 

Letters  of  this  character  are  coming  to  us  by  the 
dozen.  Unquestionably  people  are  reading  the  riot 
act  to  a  certain  class  of  poultry  papers  and  pulling 
the  tail  feathers  out  of  various  “systems”  and  ex¬ 
perts.  Such  treatment  is  well  deserved,  and  it 
proves  that  when  the  public  really  come  to  know 
the  earmarks  of  a  fake  they  will  give  it  the  proper 
treatment.  For  years  most  of  the  poultry  papers 
have  been  kept  alive  by  bluffers  and  stuffers  who 
worked  them  to  sell  fake  goods  or  to  boom  certain 
fads  of  breeding.  There  are  a  few  honest  poultry 
papers,  but  most  of  them  carry  a  conscience  that 
would  fit  nicely  into  a  crooked  breast  bone.  It  is 
a  shame  too — for  with  the  wonderful  future,  made 
possible  for  the  hen  through  the  world’s  shortage 
of  meat,  there  ought  to  be  honest  and  brave  cham¬ 
pions  to  fight  her  cause.  At  any  rate,  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  cleaning-out  process  goes  on  much  longer  the 
“crooked  will  be  made  straight”  by  force. 


BREVITIES. 

A  compost  heap  with  muck  and  lime  in  it  is  a  good 
fertilizer  factory. 

'  We  would  not  let  little  children  handle  fowls  afflicted 
with  bad  cases  of  roup. 

Carrots  fed  in  Winter  give  color  to  the  milk  and 
character  to  the  horse. 

Home  boiled  lime-sulphur  is  said  to  make  a  good  tree 
wash  to  repel  vermin. 

TnE  earlier  you  get  the  next  year’s  fuel  supply  set¬ 
tled  the  better.  Do  it  now  if  you  can. 

A  concrete  beam  without  “reenforcement”  may 
break  of  its  own  weight.  “Dirty”  sand  makes  a  bad 
concrete  job. 

What  do  you  find  the  proportion  between  the  men 
who  are  willing  to  draw  wages  and  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  earn  them? 

Let  not  the  housewife’s  pride  be  greatly  puffed  be¬ 
cause  she  keeps  her  folks  not  fed  but  stuffed.  For  na¬ 
ture  gives  to  health  this  final  test — not  what  we  eat 
but  what  we  can  digest. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  look  with  favor 
up  on  the  strip  of  land  through  Maryland,  west  to  the 
Ohio  River,  as  a  desirable  place  for  homes.  It  will 
be  a  great  section  some  day. 

Large  quantities  of  our  American  corn  has  been  sent 
to  Europe  to  feed  the  needy.  Cooked  and  stewed  in 
popular  ways  it  has  met  with  great  favor,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  new  demand  for  it. 

The  story  that  Europeans  are  living  on'  bread  made 
of  dried  tulip  bulbs  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  a 
baker  tried  mixing  two-thirds  flour  and  one-third  pow¬ 
dered  bulbs  and  made  a  sort  of  bread.  It  was  not  a 
success  and  has  been  given  up. 
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THE  LAND  BANK. 

ITE  directors  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York  held  a  meeting  at  their  rooms,  61 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  and  adopted  by-laws  for  the  use  of  the  board. 

T‘]iey  also  effected  a  temporary  organization  pending 
the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  Edward  A.  Newell,  Ogdensburg. 

First  Vice-President.  David  B.  Hutton,  Brooklyn. 

Second  Vice-President,  Wm.  H.  Judson,  New  York. 

Third  Vice-President,  Elmer  E.  Stratton,  Troy. 

Fourth  Vice-President.  John  G.  Farwell,  Geneva. 

Managing  Director,  Edwin  F.  Howell,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  John  .J.  Dillon. 

Attorney,  Judge  Walter  L.  Durack,  Brooklyn. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  authorizing  the  officers 
to  call  in  the  cash  subscriptions.  The  stock  subscribed 
is  $100,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  this  cash  is  all 
paid  in  by  January  22,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  will  be  held  on  January  29.  If  there 
should  be  any  delay  past  January  22  in  the  paying  in  of 
the  capital,  the  certificate  could  not  be  issued  by  the 
Banking  Department  in  time  for  the  regular  meeting, 
and  the  temporary  officers  would  be  obliged  to  hold  over 
for  a  year.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  remittances 
for  the  subscriptions  will  come  in  promptly  and  that  the 
first  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  29th. 

When  the  capital  of  the  Land  Bank  is  all  paid  in 
the  enabling  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  Banking 
Department,  and  the  Land  Bank  will  then  be  open  for 
business. 

Potatoes  in  Place  of  Grain. 

S.  Consul  Drayfus  of  Berlin  has  sent  a  state¬ 
ment  about  German  methods  of  handling  the  po¬ 
tato  crop.  The  imports  of  grain  into  Germany 
are  of  course,  largely  shut  off  and  the  German  people 
are  obliged  to  find  substitutes  for  grain  food.  This 
they  are  apparently  finding  to  a  large  extent  in  their 
potatoes.  They  are  planning  more  intensive  farming 
than  ever,  and  are  arranging  to  save,  if  possible  all 
waste  material.  Potato  peelings  and  beet  heads  are 
now  kept  in  the  country,  and  even  collected  in  the 
cities,  and  brought  to  the  farm  to  be  used  as  cattle 
food.  In  ordinary  times,  it  is  said,  that  over  three 
million  tons  of  potatoes  rot  in  Germany  through  lack 
of  storage  facilities.  Drying  plants  are  now  being 
erected  to  take  care  of  this  loss.  The  government 
makes  loans  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
help  erect  these  plants  for  drying  the  potatoes.  A 
large  syndicate  called  the  Potato  Realization  Co.,  has 
been  formed,  and  factory  owners  pledge  themselves 
to  turn  over  to  this  company  all  their  products  not 
needed  at  home.  This  dried  potato  business  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly.  The  dried  potatoes  are  valued  and 
handled  not  unlike  our  evaporated  apples,  the  amount 
of  water  which  they  contain  being  the  standard  of 
value.  Potato  flour  is  also  being  largely  produced  in 
Germany.  It  is  now  cheaper  than  rye  flour  and  bakers 
are  making  bread  which  contains  15%  to  20%  of  po¬ 
tato  flour  mixed  with  rye  or  wheat.  The  German 
government  has  decided  to  cut  down  the  production  of 
alcohol  by  40%,  the  object  being  to  leave  more  of  the 
potato  crop  for  actual  food. 


The  Potato  Crop  and  Farm  Leaders. 

ONLY  a  few  years  back  when  the  price  of  potatoes 
went  sufficiently  high  so  that  the  farmers  raising 
them  could  get  interest  on  their  money  invested, 
as  well  as  fair  pay  for  their  time  raising  them, 
a  great  wail  was  sent  forth  through  the  public  press, 
and  it  was  urged  that  duties  be  removed  or  reduced  and 
importations  encouraged  in  order  that  “our  people” 
could  get  potatoes  cheaper.  This  appeal  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  heard  and  duties  were  reduced;  but  at 
the  present  time,  when  potato  prices  are  so  low  that 
it  means  hardship  to  every  grower,  and  insolvency  ami 
ruin  to  many,  how  much  sympathy  is  expressed  for 
the  farmer  through  the  press  of  the  nation?  I  would 
like  to  inquire  what  effort  the  Granges,  farmers’unions, 
boards  of  trade  or  the  government  is  making  to  encour¬ 
age  or  to  develop  an  export  trade,  and  if  so  what  suc¬ 
cess  are  they  meeting  with?  If  no  effort  is  being  made 
to  develop  an  export  trade  in  potatoes  is  the  farmer 
receiving  fair  treatment?  Further,  is  not  here  a  case 
where  the  potato  raiser,  remembering  that  Heaven  helps 
those  that  helps  themselves,  can  do  some  voting  with 
postage  stamps  by  writing  to  the  master  of  the  State 
and  National  Grange,  the  boards  of  trade,  and  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  ask 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  develop  an  export 
trade  in  potatoes?  What  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
the  trade  of  Cuba  and  the  South  American  republics? 
I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  potato  raisers 
situated  in  sections  where  potatoes  are  now  selling  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  producing  if  someone  can  answer 
the  questions  asked  above.  pekcie  e.  lee. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — 'There  are  thousands  of  potato  growers 
who  feet  just  as  Mr.  Lee  does.  The  removal  of  the 

tariff  has  ha_d  but  little  to  do  with  the  trouble,  for  the 

war  in  Europe  has  prevented  imports  of  potatoes  from 
Belgium  or  Germany.  The  retail  price  in  our  large 
markets  is  still  high.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been 
some  export  trade  in  potatoes  to  Cuba  and  other  south¬ 
ern  sections,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  it  could 
be  increased  enough  to  change  the  situation  this  year, 
when  the  crop  is  75,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last. 

No  matter  how  cheap  potatoes  may  be  at  wholesale 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  retailers  sell  low,  be¬ 
cause  it  costs  as  much  to  handle  cheap  as  expensive 

potatoes.  A  great  many  would  rather  not  sell  pota¬ 
toes  at  all.  The  authorities  might  at  least  try  to  arouse 
interest  in  potato  exports  as  they  do  in  wheat.  In  our 
judgment  the  Grange  certainly  need  to  be  stirred  up 


to  do  something  besides  talk.  It  now  has  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  in  and  lead  in  the  battle  for  better 
markets. 


BIG  QUESTIONS  FOR  FARMERS. 

THERE  are  a  lot  of  things  in  our  business  that 
must  be  looked  into  by  the  farmers.  Take  our 
county  of  Orange,  dairying  is  carried  on  with 
hardly  an  exception  on  every  farm.  It  does  not 
take  much  mental  energy  to  figure  out  that  something 
must  break  soon  in  the  dairy  line.  Feed  higher,  help 
demanding  larger  wages,  boards  of  health  wanting 
more  done  all  the  time,  and  the  price  of  milk  remain¬ 
ing  stationary,  canmt  prove  a  good  business  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer.  We  farmers  here  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  buy  $60,000  worth  of  butter  each  year,  perhaps 
more,  all  made  outside  from  milk  produced  in  some 
other  section.  We  buy  at  least  one  liundrc  ’  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  meat  each  year  not  grown  in  the 
county,  when  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  a 
butcher’s  cart  to  stop  at  any  farmer’s  door. 

In  the  matter  of  high  priced  feed,  we  are  more  than 
prodigal.  We  buy  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  coarse 
feed,  half  of  which  should  be  replaced  by  substitutes 
grown  on  the  farm,  in  the  shape  of  silage,  roots,  cob 
meal,  early-cut  hay  and  Alfalfa.  Then  we  spend  other 
thousands  for  new  milch  cows,  cast-offs  from  other 
dairies  outside  the  county,  when  we  should  raise  bet¬ 
ter  ones  at  home  and  keep  the  money  at  home.  There 
has  been  a  Farm  Bureau  started  in  Orange  County, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  these  things  will  be  rem¬ 
edied.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


White  Eggs  in  New  York. 

I  UNDERSTAND  white  eggs  are  not  in  as  great  de¬ 
mand  as  they  used  to  be  in  New  York  City,  or  at 
least  I  have  been  so  informed  by  a  commission  man. 
Is  there  anything  in  this  report,  or  is  it  another 
method  of  getting  around  the  price?  This  man  com¬ 
plained  of  the  size  of  the  eggs  at  first,  which  was  just, 
as  they  were  small.  As  my  birds  picked  up  in  produc¬ 
tion  I  was  able  to  select  the  large  eggs  and  get  a  case 
in  about  five  days ;  these  I  shipped  to  him  and  disposed 
of  the  small  eggs  locally.  He  then  wrote  mo  that  the 
demand  for  white  eggs  was  not  very  great;  in  fact  to 
use  his  expression  they  were  “Dead  sticks.”  s.  o.  v. 
New  Jersey. 

Like  other  fads  the  white  egg  preference  has  its  ups 
and  downs.  There  are  buyers  in  Boston  who  prefer 
white  eggs,  and  New  York  customers  who  choose  the 
brown,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is  the  other 
way.  In  recent  years  some  change  in  the  New  York 
preference  has  been  noted.  This  is  usually  the  result 
of  extremely  high  prices  for  white  eggs,  which  drive  the 
buyers  to  brown  shells,  and  finding  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  quality,  a  percentage  stick  to  the  brown, 
even  after  prices  of  white  drop.  That  is  what  has  just 
happened  in  the  New  York  market,  though  on  a  larger 
scale  than  seen  at  one  time  before.  White  eggs  became 
scarce  and  wholesaled  up  to  62  cents,  but  there  was 
soon  a  falling  off  in  consumptive  trade  that  left  the  re¬ 
tailers  stocked  with  eggs  that  they  must  sell  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Of  course  they  bought  no  more  at  the  fancy 
prices,  so  the  wholesalers  had  to  make  a  heavy  reduc¬ 
tion — 15  cents  per  dozen  in  a  short  time,  although 
white  eggs  were  no  more  plentiful  than  before.  This 
sounds  contrary  to  common  sense,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  common 
sense  in  the  fad  features  of  a  market.  The  rational 
method  of  buying  eggs  for  food  is  on  the  basis  of  1st, 
quality;  2nd,  size;  3rd,  color.  More  buyers  than  ever 
are  working  toward  this  practice. 


The  Trade  in  Apple  Products. 

WAYNE  County  evaporators  have  practically  closed 
for  the  season.  A  few  are  yet  working  on  the 
last  runs.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  not 
profitable.  Later  the  market  responded,  and 
present  holders  of  finished  stock  will  realize  good  mar¬ 
gins,  considering  that  this  season  all  drying  stock  sold 
at  very  low  prices  per  bushel,  much  fruit  being  bought 
as  low  as  five  and  seven  cents  per  bushel. 

Six  cars  of  evaporated  apples  were  ordered  by  the 
Rockefeller  interests  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  Bel¬ 
gians,  and  of  this  order  a  heavy  portion  fell  to  Sodus 
houses.  With  the  largest  export  outlet  closed  by  war 
and  the  favored  European  markets  affected  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  transact  the 
normal  amount  of  business  usually  done  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  However,  the  foreign  situation  looks  bet¬ 
ter  from  time  to  time,  and  some  business  is  being  done 
even  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  effect  of  the 
European  conflict  has  been  to  cause  American  markets 
all  over  to  come  closer  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  dealers, 
and  it  is  believed  their  efforts  are  being  rewarded  in 
increased  domestic  sales.  The  last  few  weeks  have 
given  a  steady,  consistent  impulse  to  the  market,  and 
to  a  large  extent  this  has  been  aided  by  American  con¬ 
sumption. 

Trade  in  the  fancy  fruits  has  been  chiefly  in  small 
lots,  with  business  limited  to  actual  requirements.  The 
price  remains  steady  at  8%  to  8%  cents.  The  outside 
is  rarely  obtained,  excepting  for  small  lots  of  strictly 
fancy  stock.  Jobbers  are  making  slightly  larger  in¬ 
quiries,  though  so  far  the  movement  has  been  moderate. 
Choice  stock  is  in  relatively  small  supply  and  holders 
are  asking  7  to  7%  cents.  The  outside  figure  is  firmly 
adhered  to  in  nearly  all  instances,  excepting  possibly 
where  a  big  order  is  placed.  Prime  stock  has  shown 
some  export  business  but  the  movement  is  far  short  of 
normal.  Spot  business  is  quoted  at  6%  to  6%  cents. 
Buyers  are  taking  larger  quantities,  and  still  better 
conditions  are  expected  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

No  spot  stocks  of  chops  are  in  market.  Small  sales 
have  been  reported  at  $1.45  for  prime  in  barrels,  f.o.b. 
State  points.  Waste  is  quoted  at  from  $1.40  to  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds  for  prime  loose  in  barrels,  f.o.b. 
The  sales  have  been  light.  Light  business  is  being 
done  in  dried  raspberries  at  22  to  24  cents  per  pound. 
The  quantity  put  up  was  small  this  season,  and  but 
small  stocks  are  held  by  the  dealers.  Sun-dried  apples 
are  quoted  _at  6%  cents  for  prime  sliced,  delivered  New 
York  and  5%  cents  for  prime  quarters.  The  supplies 
are  not  large,  though  inquiries  have  increased,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  strengthening  of  the  market.  That  the  produc- 
tion.of  the  evaporated  apple  did  not  exhaust  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  treating  the  fruit  as  a  food  product  has  been 
lately  shown  by  a  public  service  patent  covering  the 
making  of  a  new  form  of  table  syrup  from  apple  juice. 
This  patent  will  make  the  discovery,  which  specialists 
believe  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  apple  growers  as 
a  means  of  utilizing  their  culls  and  excess  apples,  com¬ 
mon  property  of  any  eider  mill  in  the  country  which 
wishes  to  manufacture  and  sell  apple  cider  syrup.  The 
new  syrup,  one  gallon  of  which  is  made  from  seven 


gallons  of  ordinary  cider,  is  a  clear  ruby  or  amber- 
colored  syrup  of  the  consistency  of  cane  syrup  and 
maple  syrup.  Properly  sterilized  and  packed  in  sealed 
tins  or  bottles,  it  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  when 
opened,  will  keep  under  household  conditions  as  well 
as  other  syrups.  It  has  a  distinctly  fruity  aroma  and 
special  flavor  of  its  own  which  is  described  as  being 
practically  the  same  as  the  taste  of  the  syrupy  sub¬ 
stance  which  exudes  from  a  baked  apple.  The  syrup 
can  be  used,  like  maple  or  other  syrups,  for  griddle 
cakes,  cereals,  household  cookery  and  as  flavoring  in 
desserts.  a.  ii.  p. 


War  Prices  and  Farmers. 

PROF.  ALFRED  WESTFALL  of  the  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  shows  what  war  prices  are  doing 
for  farmers  and  speculators : 

“The  present  European  war  is  raising  prices.  Wheat 
may  go  to  $1.50  or  $2  per  bushel,  but  only  23  out  of 
every  100  farmers  raise  wheat,  yet  all  farmers  use 
flour.  Potatoes  may  advance  in  price,  but  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  raise  pota¬ 
toes.  Potatoes  are  found  on  the  table  of  practically 
every  farmer.  Cotton  may  sell  for  15  or  20  cents  a 
pound.  Cotton  goods  are  found  in  every  farm  home, 
but  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  raise  cotton. 
In  past  years,  two-thirds  of  this  crop  has  been  sold  in 
Europe.  The  war  has  closed  European  factories,  and 
instead  of  advancing,  the  price  of  cotton  may  decline. 
At  the  present  time  no  farmer  raises  everything  he 
uses.  War  prices  may  benefit  him  in  some  respect,  but 
the  loss  in  others  is  sure  to  overbalance  the  gain. 

“It  is  the  speculator  and  not  the  producer,  who  gains 
by  sudden  fluctuations  in  prices.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  raises  sugar  beets.  The  price 
is  fixed  this  year  and  a  contract  signed  for  next  year’s 
crop.  Last  year  the  sugar  company  paid  $5  per  ton 
for  beets  and  retailed  sugar  at  $5  per  hundred.  When 
war  was  declared  the  price  jumped  to  $9,  but  has  since 
dropped  to  $7  and  $7.50.  When  it  was  selling  sugar 
at  $5,  the  sugar  company  was  making  a  comfortable 
profit.  All  over  that  is  added  gain.  At  present  sugar 
is  retailing  at  $7.50,  which  is  an  advance  of  50  per  cent, 
since  war  was  declared.  The  company  had  contracted 
to  pay  $4.50  per  ton  for  beets.  Since  the  sudden  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  the  company  can  obtain  for  the 
finished  product  the  price  of  beets  has  been  advanced  to 
$5.  In  other  words,  their  price  has  increased  50  per 
cent.,  the  producer’s  only  11  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  the 
producer’s  gains  are  small  but  relatively  certain.  The 
speculator’s  larger  but  less  certain.” 

R.  N.-Y. — Take  the  case  of  a  Maine  potato  grower. 
As  an  indirect  result  of  the  war  his  crop  does  not  bring 
the  cost  of  production  while  “bread  lines”  of  hungry 
men  are  found  in  the  cities.  The  railroads  are  to  have 
more  for  hauling  freight.  As  a  result  of  the  war  this 
farmer  must  pay  more  for  his  flour,  more  for  his  fer¬ 
tilizers,  more  for  rubber  boots,  more  for  his  sugar  and 
so  on.  Where  does  he  come  in — or  get  off? 


T 


Government  Crop  Report. 

HE  final  report  of  the  Bureau  of  crop 
gives  the  following : 


estimates 


Acreage 

Yield  Farm  Pr. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn  . 

103,435,000 

2,672,804,000 

.637 

Wheat  . 

53,541,000 

891.017,000 

.986 

Oats  . 

38,442,000 

1.141.060,000 

'  .438 

Barley  . 

7.565.000 

194.953.000 

.543 

Rye  . 

2,541,000 

42,779.000 

.865 

Buckwheat  . 

792,000 

16.881,000 

.764 

Rice  . 

693.530 

23.649,000 

.924 

Potatoes  . 

3,708,000 

405,921,000 

.489 

Sweet  Potatoes.. 

603,000 

56.574.000 

.730 

Apples  . 

258,900,000 

.573 

tons 

ton 

Ilay  . 

49,145,000 

70,071,000 

11.12 

lbs. 

lb. 

Tobacco  . 

1,223,500 

1,034,679 

.098 

The  apple  and 
placed  as  follows : 


potato  yield  by  principal  States  is 


Apples 
bu. 

New  York  .  49.600.000 

Pennsylvania  .  23.100.000 

Michigan  .  17,200,000 

Virginia  .  15,300,000 

Kentucky  .  14,700.000 

Ohio  .  13.300,000 

Missouri  .  12.500.000 

West  Virginia  .  12.400.000 

North  Carolina  .  9.000.000 

Tennessee  .  8,600,000 

Washington  .  8,300,000 

Maine  .  7,400.000 

California .  6.000.000 

Arkansas  .  5,000,000 

Colorado  .  4,500,000 

Massachusetts  .  4.400.000 

Indiana  .  4,300.000 

Illinois  .  3.700,000 

Oregon  .  3,600.000 

New  Jersey  .  3,400,000 

Vermont  .  3,200,000 

Kansas  .  3,100.000 

Wisconsin  .  2,200.000 

Minnesota  .  700.000 

Iowa  .  1,600,000 


Potatoes 

bu. 

53,215.000 

28,140.000 

44,044.000 

7,280.000 

2,250,000 

14.250,000 

3,915,000 

2,592,000 

1.716.000 

1,505,000 

7,552.000 

33,800,000 

10,350,000 

1,500,000 

8,760.000 

4,185,000 

6,000,500 

7,440.000 

4,753.000 

9,936.000 

4,200,000 

4,464,000 

37.696,000 

30,780.000 

12,642,000 


Wisconsin  Short  Course. 

WISCONSIN  is  developing  a  county  short  course 
in  agriculture  which  promises  well.  Dean 
Russell  of  the  agricultural  college,  says  of  it: 

By  far  the  larger  majority  of  children  do  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  rural  schools.  Why?  With  the  scarcity  of 
labor  which  almost  invariably  obtains,  the  economic 
necessity  of  utilizing  the  services  of  the  child  on  the 
farm  often  becomes  overpowering,  or  his  failure  to  con¬ 
nect  his  education  with  life  leads  to  his  abandonment 
of  further  training.  The  county  short  course  presents 
a  phase  of  vocational  education  directed  with  reference 
to  the  practical  occupation  of  the  region,  a  sort  of  a 
continuation  school  in  agriculture  which  can  be  carried 
on  without  serious  withdrawal  of  the  student  from  the 
imperative  duties  of  farm  life. 

This  county  short  course  gives  two  Winter  terms 
of  agricultural  study  with  the  intervening  time 
spent  in  agricultural  work  on  the  farm.  The  course 
is  under  direction  of  the  county  representative.  It 
is  a  good  thing,  for  it  carries  farm  education  home 
to  the  boy. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  FROSTED  PANE. 

One  night  came  Winter  noiselessly  and 
leaned 

Against  my  window  pane. 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  his  heart  con¬ 
vened 

The  ghosts  of  all  his  slain. 

Leaves,  and  ephemera,  and  stars  of  earth, 
And  fugitives  of  grass — 

White  spirits  loosed  from  bonds  of  mor¬ 
tal  birth, 

He  drew  them  on  the  glass. 

— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

* 

ONE  of  the  minor  industries  of  the 
New  York  Subway  is  fishing  for 
pennies  with  chewing  gum.  The  colored 
porters  at  the  thronged  express  stations 
attach  a  piece  of  chewing  gum  to  a  long 
stick,  and  reach  down  to  the  tracks 
where  hurried  or  careless  passengers 
often  drop  small  change.  To  get  down 
on  the  track  would  be  suicidal,  with  its 
frequent  trains,  and  dangerous  third  rail, 
but  the  sticky  chewing  gum  picks  up  a 
coin  like  a  prehensile  finger,  and  silver, 
as  well  as  copper  is  gathered  by  this 
up-to-date  divining  rod. 

* 

Date  and  oatmeal  cookies,  which  re¬ 
quire  neither  eggs  nor  milk,  are  said  to 
be  delicious.  The  following  recipe  is 
given  by  the  New  York  Tribune:  Take 
two  cups  of  oatmeal,  one  cup  of  lard, 
two  cups  brown  sugar.  Add  one-half  cup 
hot  water  and  oatmeal  into  which  has 
been  sifted  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Add 
flour  to  make  a  very  soft  dough,  roll  very 
thin,  cut  out  with  small  sized  cutter  and 
hake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Put  two  of 
these  cookies  together  with  following  date 
filling :  One  pint  stoned  dates,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  granulated  sugar  and  a  little 
hot  water.  Do  not  cook,  but  work  into 
a  smooth  paste  with  a  spoon. 

* 

THE  bulletin  on  “Making  Cake — Part 
I,”  issued  in  the  Cornell  Reading 
Course,  goes  into  underlying  principles 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  accurate  form¬ 
ulas.  Methods  of  mixing  and  baking, 
substitution  of  one  material  for  another, 
and  exact  formulas  for  cakes  of  different 
classes,  will  be  found  helpful  and  inter¬ 
esting.  We  are  told  that  when  adding 
spice  to  cake,  it  should  first  be  scalded 
with  boiling  water,  about  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  to  each  spoonful  of  spice.  The  boil¬ 
ing  water  thickens  the  spice,  insures  bet¬ 
ter  mixing,  takes  away  any  raw  taste, 
and  gives  a  rich  color.  Dry  spice  sifted 
in  has  a  tendency  to  induce  a  dry,  bread¬ 
like  texture.  As  substitutes  for  sweet 
milk  in  cake-making,  the  bulletin  states 
that  potato  water  or  whey  may  be  used. 
Water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled  is  used  for  the  full  amount  of 
liquid  called  for  by  the  recipe.  Fresh 
sweet  whey  may  be  used,  or  sour  whey 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  soda  (one- 
eiglitli  teaspoonful  to  a  cup  of  sour 
whey).  In  either  case  the  full  amount 
of  baking  powder  must  be  used.  As  sub¬ 
stitute  fat,  chicken  fat,  carefully  tried 
out  in  a  double  boiler,  should  be  used  in 
the  same  proportion  as  butter.  Cotton¬ 
seed  cooking  oil  is  also  recommended ; 
where  a  recipe  calls  for  one-half  cup  of 
butter  use  one-half  cup  of  oil,  less  one 
tablespoonful.  The  bulletin  states  that 
the  cake  will  smell  slightly  of  the  oil 
when  warm,  but  when  cold  - the  flavor  is 
agreeable,  and  the  texture  and  keeping 
quality  of  the  cake  are  excellent.  Where 
lard  is  used  in  cake  in  place  of  a  half 
cupful  of  butter  the  quantity  should  be 
one  tablespoonful  less  than  the  quantity, 
and  when  one  of  the  commercial  lard 
substitutes  is  used,  the  amount  should  be 
li/2  tablespoonful  less  than  the  half  cup. 
These  softer  fats  contain  less  moisture 
than  butter,  and  also  are  free  from  curd, 
salt  and  buttermilk,  so  that  they  have 
greater  shortening  power.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  inferior  quality  in  cake  often 
results  from  neglect  of  these  minor  points, 
rather  than  from  use  of  the  substitute 
material. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  size  desired. 


8520  Ladies’  Waistcoat, 
34  to  42  bust. 


8513  Child’s  Sleeping 
Garment, 

2  to  8  years. 


8492  Guimpe,  Chemi¬ 
sette  and  Cuffs, 

34  to  42  bust. 


8517  Girl’s  Dress, 
10,  12  and  14  yeare. 


8494  Circular  Skirt  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

16  and  18  years. 


B5C2  Four-Piece  Skirt, 
24  to  34  waist. 


8505  Coat  in  Military 
Style, 

34  to  42  bust. 


“L1 


Penoche. — Three  cups  of  brown  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  milk.  Boil  until  it  forms 
a  soft  ball  when  tested  in  cold  water 
Add  a  teaspoon  of  butter,  flavor  with  a 
teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  stir  in  a  cup  of 
broken  nut  meats — either  hickory  or  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts.  Pour  into  buttered  pan  and 
mark  in  squares  with  a  buttered  knife. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

ITTLE  DUTCIIY”  rompers  differ 
from  the  ordinary  cut  in  being 
much  fuller  in  the  leg,  so  that  they  have 
the  rotund  outline  of  the  peasant  cos¬ 
tumes  seen  at  Marken.  In  white  and 
colored  linene,  and  crepe,  these  rompers 
cost  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

New  Spring  hats  include  many  made 
of  faille  or  other  soft  silk,  some  combined 
with  straw,  others  of  the  silk  alone. 
They  are  usually  close-fitting  or  medium 
in  size.  One  little  oval  turban  seen  was 
of  sand-colored  faille,  trimmed  all  around 
with  hunches  of  little  yellow  roses  com¬ 
bined  with  small  black  cherries.  There 
are  a  good  many  all-white  hats,  intend¬ 
ed  for  southern  wear. 

Children’s  play  aprons,  made  of  colored 
linen  or  denim,  are  large  enough  to  cov¬ 
er  the  dress  and  are  provided  with  deep 
pockets.  They  are  decorated  with  cross- 
stitched  embroidery,  cut-out  appliqu<§  fig¬ 
ures,  or  cretonne  borders.  Such  an  apron 
is  very  serviceable,  and  is  also  quaint 
and  picturesque. 

Among  new  French  underwear  is  a 
nightgown  called  “La  Belgique,”  which 
has  large  raglan  armholes,  full-length 
sleeves  fitting  into  cuffs,  a  little  yoke 
with  revers,  and  box  pleats  front  and 
back.  What  is  called  the  hospital  night¬ 
gown  is  a  plain  model  buttoning  all  the 
way  down  the  front.  While  there  are 
many  very  elaborate  models  of  night¬ 
gowns,  some  with  boleros  and  peplums, 
and  most  elaborate  trimmings,  the  ready¬ 


made  garments  now  include  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  variety  in  plain  styles,  including 
many  pretty  ones  with  high  neck  and 
long  sleeves,  which  for  a  time  were  al¬ 
most  obsolete. 

Some  new  white  petticoats  are  made 
with  a  double  panel  in  front,  for  wear 
under  thin  dresses. 

A  pretty  Spring  hat  for  a  young  girl 
was  a  flat  round  shape  with  brim  of 
moderate  width,  the  round  crown  of 
white  chip,  the  brim  of  white  horsehair, 
its  transparence  veiled  by  a  white  ma- 
line  pleating.  The  pleating  was  laid  flat 
on  the  brim,  its  band  hidden  under  a 
row  of  chip  braid,  the  pleating  pointing 
towards  the  crown.  Round  the  crown 
w’as  a  band  of  two-inch  old  blue  ribbon 
velvet.  Fastened  upon  it,  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  front,  back  and  sides,  were  four 
little  bunches  of  beautiful  satin  apple 
blossoms  with  a  little  half-ripe  apple 
nestling  in  the  heart  of  each  bunch. 

Bias  shirrings,  the  hems  on  both  sides 
finished  with  a  cording,  are  a  frequent 
trimming  for  taffeta  dresses.  The  top  of 
the  skirt  is  often  shirred  upon  four  cords. 
A  corded  hem  is  also  used  to  give  the 
fashionable  stick-out  effect  to  a  full  skirt 
of  thin  material. 

The  heavy  “leatherette”  fabric  gloves 
made  originally  in  white  and  cream  now 
come  in  gray,  brown  and  sand  color,  both 
buttoned  and  fastened  with  a  strap,  the 
latter  style  being  the  more  expensive, 
and  the  more  stylish.  They  are  very 
satisfactory  if  always  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  hung  up,  when  drying.  They 
give  a  close  imitation  of  doeskin  and 
other  dull-finished  leather,  and  as  some 
cheerful  prophets  are  forecasting  a  fam¬ 
ine  in  kid  there  is  much  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  fabric  gloves. 

One  of  the  popular  new  veils  is  black 
net,  filet,  octagon  or  figured,  finished 
along  the  edge  with  a  band  of  three- 
eighths  inch  white  satin  ribbon.  All  these 
bordered  veils  are  brought  around  the 
crown  of  the  hat  at  the  top,  and  then  left 
loose  at  the  bottom,  billowing  out  like 
the  new  flare  skirt  The  wearer  may 
throw  her  veil  back  from  her  hat  with 
comfort,  or  take  her  hat  off  without  re¬ 
moving  the  veil. 

A  pretty  style  for  making  wash  dress¬ 
es  was  noted  among  advance  Spring  mo¬ 
dels.  The  material  was  black  and  white 
check  voile.  The  skirt  had  a  plain  round 
yoke,  below  which  it  was  laid  in  wide 
box  pleats.  The  waist  was  double-breast¬ 
ed,  with  box  pleats  below  a  plain  yoke, 
the  wide  belt  giving  a  long-waisted  ef¬ 
fect  ;  down  the  front  of  the  waist,  and 
on  the  belt,  were  groups  of  oval  buttons 
of  smoked  pearl.  The  plain  sleeves  were 
long,  and  the  only  trimming  was  the  flar¬ 
ing  collar  and  deep  turn-back  cuffs  of 
white  linen. 
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When  ordered  with  a 
$10  Grocery  Order 

25  pounds,  98^ 

Larkin  Groceries,  such  as  flour,  coffee,  tea, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  ham, 
bacon,  fish,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved 
fruits,  relishes,  confectionery:  laundry, 
toilet,  and  home  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 

Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Just  say,  “Send  me  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  book  No.  1733.” 

Larkin  buffalo,  n.  y. 


LD  FASHIONED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

Prompt  attention  given  to  mail  orders.  An- 

^8  Bros.,  Millers,  Ovvego, Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


o 

drews 


a ur  nm  I  AD  buys  150  envelopes  and  ietter- 
UllE  UULLHn  heads,  t’ards,  tags,  labels,  either, 
!  125,  50c.;  300,  9<>C.;  500,  $1.40:  1,000,  $2.40.  We  prepay 
express.  Chatham  Courier  Co.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


SECURITY 

AND  SATISFACTIOl 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

The  man  who  has  equipped  his  home 
with  electric  light  has  practically  abolish¬ 
ed  all  worry  about  fire,  increased  the 
efficiency  of  his  house,  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  added  to  the  value  of  his 
entire  property. 

Electric  light  is  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  by 

The  “B>?rap=3£xtoe” 

ELECTRIC  PLANT  UNIT 

Low  initial  cost,  operating  expense  but  a  few 
cents  a  day.  An  occasional  running  of  a  gas  engine 
gives  a  full  24-liour  electric  service. 

Strong,  but  simple — easy  to  install,  easy  to  operate. 
Thousands  now  in  use  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  your  chance  to  give  your  home  the  many 
benefits  of  electricity.  Write  our  nearest  office  for 
our  new  free  book.  It  tells  the  full  story.  It  will 
show  the  way  to  better  living. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Rochester,  Atlanta,  Denver,  Detroit,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Toronto. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  wall  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right  ;  make 
them  into  coals  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Better  Light  and 
More  of  It 

Kerosene 

light  is  best  for 
young  eyes  and  old 
eyes  alike.  The 


lamp  gives  you 
kerosene  light  at 
its  best — a  steady, 
generous  glow  that 
reaches  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room. 

The  RAYO  does 
not  smoke  or 
smell.  It  is  made 
of  solid  brass, 
nickel  -  plated.  It 
is  easy  to  light, 
easy  to  clean,  easy 
to  rewick.  At 
dealers  every¬ 
where. 


Principal  Stations 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 


Boston 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


.  .000  offered  for  ertain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 
1  “What  to  Invent”  ser.  t  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHAND'.EE,  Patent  Ally’s 

1  Established  1G  Years 

957  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Id  Dutciv 

yleanser 


Phases 


Quickly  Made 
Clean  and 


Sifter  Can, 
with  Full 
Directions,  106 


About  “Foundlings.” 

IN  reading  an  article  written  by  Mabel 
B.  Castor  about  the  “Hen  With  One 
Chicken,”  on  page  106S,  I  note  that  she 
gives  the  woman  who  takes  a  tiny  baby 
to  raise  a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  rather 
belittles  the  one  who  takes  the  child  of 
six  or  eight.  She  speaks  of  getting  a 
child  after  the  “bothersome  age”  is  past, 
as  if  that  were  a  sure  warrant  that  the 
child  would  turn  out  to  bt  the  “village 
hoodlum.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  baby 
has  about  a  hundred  chances  to  a  good 
home  where  the  child  of  six  has  one. 
Only  recently  I  talked  with  a  man  who 
has  placed  thousands  of  orphans  in 
homes,  and  he  told  me  that  the  supply 
of  babies  never  had  equaled  the  demand. 
At  that  time  he  had  84  applicants  for 
babies,  and  was  searching  diligently  for 
homes  for  boys  of  six  and  eight.  The 
poor  orphan  of  six  or  older  has  to  pass 
a  very  rigid  examination  at  the  hands 
of  people  who  want  to  adopt  a  child, 
while  the  baby  Is  received  with  open 
arms.  I  know  of  one  couple  who  have 
waited  four  years  for  a  girl  baby,  and 
have  about  given  up  in  despair.  I  know 
another  who  waited  two  years  for  their 
baby.  Friends  of  these  people  have 
urged  them  to  take  older  children,  but 
they  will  not,  so  boys  and  girls  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  past  the  baby 
age  have  to  go  to  institutions. 

I  have  known  a  good  many  adopted 
children  in  my  time,  and  have  always 
found  that  they  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  who  have  been  with  good  par¬ 
ents  all  their  days.  I  have  in  mind  one 
old  couple  who  were  supported  in  their 
years  of  helplessness  by  a  foster  son, 
while  their  own  children  did  nothing  for 
them.  Many  a  woman  would  adopt  a 
little  boy  or  girl  but  is  held  back  by  that 
dark  remark  of  “real  mothers,”  who 
shake  their  heads  dolefully  and  remind 
the  prospective  parents  that  you  never 
know  how  such  children  will  turn  out. 
True  enough,  but  you  never  know  how 
your  own  children  will  turn  out.  I  know 
one  mother  of  five  who  talks  down  the 
“foundling”  and  does  not  treat  her  own 
children  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  any 
sympathy  and  love.  One  of  our  near 
neighbors  has  a  girl  of  12  who  has  never 
been  to  Sunday  school  or  church  services, 
though  living  a  short  distance  from  both, 
and  seldom  does  this  mother  take  her 
little  flock  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  bothersome  age,  is  that  age 
ever  past  with  children?  I  saw  one  dis¬ 
couraged  mother  this  Summer  worrying 
and  pleading  with  her  daughter  of  17, 
a  pretty  wayward  girl,  and  I  began  to 
think  that  babyhood  and  childhood  with 
all  their  interruptions  and  added  duties 
were  as  nothing  to  the  "bother”  that 
may  come  later  in  life.  This  mother  has 
worked  with  might  and  main  to  bring 
up  her  sons  and  daughters  in  right 
paths,  and  was  most  unhappy.  She  was 
forced  to  stay  up  till  all  hours  of  the 
night  waiting  for  her  children  to  come 
in,  had  to  get  extra  meals  and  endure 
their  impertinence  as  well  as  try  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  matter  before  the 
world.  It  is  easy  to  say  “she  should 
have  raised  them  right,”  but  mothers 
who  have  passed  through  such  exper¬ 
iences  are  not  much  comforted  by  such 
insinuations.  And  if  real  sons  and 
daughters  can  make  their  parents’  hearts 
bleed  it  is  not  right  to  expect  foster 
children  to  be  angels. 

To  any  woman  who  is  thinking  about 
taking  a  little  orphan  for  her  own  I 
would  say  do  not  listen  to  the  croakers. 

I  know  by  experience  what  rich  blessings 
are  in  store  for  foster  parents,  and  can 
heartily  commend  this  highest  type  of 
charity  to  all  who  long  to  adopt  a  home¬ 
less  little  one.  The  best  orphan’s  home 
in  the  land  is  not  good  enough  for  any 
little  child.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
time  may  come  when  our  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  will  be  merely  used  as  places 
where  children  are  kept  while  waiting 
for  foster  parents  to  come  and  get  them. 
There  are  enough  homes  in  the  land  for 
every  homeless  little  one,  if  only  people 
were  encouraged  to  adopt  orphans. 

A  FOSTER  MOTHER. 


sauce  on  one-half  the  circle  and  fold  the 
other  over  it.  Moisten  the  edges  and 
crimp  firmly  together.  Fry  in  smoking 
fat. 

Some  people  use  the  baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuit  dough,  containing  a  small  amount  of 
shortening  and  add  one  egg.  This  pre¬ 
vents  soaking  fat.  Others  double  the  cir¬ 
cle  over,  fry,  and  fill  with  sauce  after 
they  are  cooked.  These  are  all  tested. 

Connecticut.  m.  g.  e. 


them  without  stirring  the  sauce  will  be 
better.  And  the  longer  I  cook  them  the 
richer  the  sauce  will  be,  only  I  am  to 
use  judgment.  Grandma  is  always  say¬ 
ing  that,  but  how  can  I  use  judgment 
when  I  haven’t  any?” 

LINA  MENKE. 


New  England  Fried  Pies. 

ON  page  15,  you  inquire  about  the  real 
fried  pie  of  New  England.  I  think 
this  is  the  genuine  old-fashioned  way : 
Take  the  regular  soda  biscuit  dough  and 
roll  out  quite  thin  ;  cut  out  large  circles, 
i'lace  a  spoonful  of  preserve  or  rich 


A  Little  Girl’s  Cooking. 

Part  II. 

iiT’YE  learned  to  poach  an  egg,”  Sallie 
X  announced  a  week  later  as  she  seat¬ 
ed  herself  on  the  arm  of  Grandpa’s  chair. 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  asked  Grandpa, 
who  loved  the  feeling  of  Sallie’s  hand 
smoothing  his  hair  and  the  sound  of  her 
cheerful  voice,  whatever  she  said. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  keep  one  or  two  eggs 
from  spreading  all  over  in  the  hot  water,” 
she  explained  seriously.  “If  the  water 
is  bubbling  hot  it  tears  the  white  into 
shreds.  Grandma  had  some  muffin 
rings  you  could  drop  the  eggs  in,  but  Olga 
doesn’t  know  where  they  are,  so  Grand¬ 
ma  told  me  to  have  the  water  steaming 
but  not  bubbling  in  the  little  fry-pan  and 
to  tip  the  pan  by  putting  the  poker  or 
stove  lifter  under  one  side.  Then  when 
the  water  has  stopped  sloshing  and  is 
still,  slip  the  egg,  which  you  have  broken 
into  a  saucer,  into  the  deep  water  and  do 
not  stir  the  pan  till  the  white  has  set. 
After  it  begins  to  turn  white  you  can  set 
the  pan  straight  and  with  a  spoon  ladle 
the  water  over  to  cook  the  top.  You  salt 
it,  of  course.  Then  you  lift  it,  when  it 
is  done,  carefully  onto  a  slice  of  nice 
buttered  toast,  lmu  can  turn  off  most 
of  the  water  first  if  you  want  to,  and 
finally  you  heat  a  little  salted  milk  in 
the  pan  to  moisten  the  toast  slightly.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  drop  the  egg  into  milk 
instead  of  water,  then  if  it  cooks  less 
round,  it  matters  less,  as  you  use  all  the 
milk  on  the  toast.  But  it  looks  nice  to 
have  the  egg  yolk  hidden  in  this  white 
and  Grandma  likes  them  in  water  best 
because  the  milk  gets  such  a  scalded 
taste.  Sometimes  invalids  are  quite 
fussy,  she  says.” 

“How  about  cooking  a  lamb  chop?” 
asked  Grandpa  smiling.  “Tomorrow  be¬ 
ing  Saturday  I  thought  you  would  be 
here  and  could  attend  to  it.  So  you  will 
find  some  in  the  ice  chest.” 

That  night  Sallie  drew  a  very  deep 
breadth  as  Grandpa  seated  her  on  his 
knee  and  asked  how  the  cooking  lesson 
had  gone,  for  he  had  been  away  all  day. 
“Meats  are  harder,”  she  sighed,  “but  I 
guess  the  chop  was  all  right.  Grandma 
ate  it  and  said  ’twas  good.  I  wanted  to 
broil  it,  but  Olga  said  the  fire  was  not 
right.  So  Grandma  said  ‘go  out  and  get 
some  chips,  or  cobs,  and  if  I  found  any 
bark  that  would  make  the  hottest  fire  of 
all.  She  said  to  get  the  fry-pan  real  hot 
before  I  put  the  chop  in,  and  to  keep 
turning  it  often;  to  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
on  just  before  it  was  done  and  that  lamb 
needed  rather  more  cooking  than  beef, 
so  I  was  to  have  it  all  done  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  just  a  little  pink  inside  when 
I  cut  into  it  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife. 
She  said  to  cook  chops  or  beef  so  slowly 
that  the  juice  ran  out  was  to  almost 
spoil  them.” 

“Your  Grandma  is  an  excellent  cook,” 
sighed  Grandpa,  thinking  perhaps  of  the 
supper  Olga  had  served  them.  “You 
don’t  suppose  you  could  learn  to  make 
apple  sauce,  do  you,  Sallie?  It  seems 
a  simple  matter  and  the  Pippins  have 
been  unusually  good  this  Fall,  but  some¬ 
how  I  don’t  relish  it  as  I  always  have.” 

“I  know,”  sympathized  the  little  girl. 
“Olga’s  looks  brown  and  has  seed  husks 
and  hard  places  in  it.  I’ll  ask  Grand¬ 
ma.  I  guess  I  can  make  some  right 
after  breakfast.” 

When  she  came  for  her  good  night  kiss 
she  remarked  cheerfully.  “I’ve  learned 
something  about  making  apple  sauce. 
You  must  have  it  cook  up  quickly. 
Grandma  thinks  Olga  pares  the  apples 
and  then  lets  them  stand  around  and 
turn  dark,  or  that  she  keeps  it  on  the 
back  of  the  range.  The  Pippins  are  gone, 
but  I  am  to  use  Greenings  and  I  shall 
not  leave  a  single  seed  pod  in  if  I  know 
it.  I  am  to  take  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
a  cup  of  water  and  let  it  boil,  then  put 
in  the  apples  and  have  them  cook  up 
quickly.  But  I  must  watch  or  they  will 
soon  burn  on.  I  can  shake  the  sauce¬ 
pan  to  loosen  them,  but  if  I  can  cook 


Invalid  Diet. 

A  NOURISHING  diet  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  in  the  present 
war  that  is  being  waged  against  tuber¬ 
culosis.  So  much  is  said  nowadays  in 
favor  of  fresh  air  that  the  value  of  good 
food  is  sometimes  forgotten.  Those  who 
are  suffering  from  this  dread  disease  re¬ 
quire  so  much  more  nourishment  than 
others  ;  the  very  name — consumption — 
tells  us  that  the  strength  of  the  body  is 
being  consumed  by  the  disease.  The 
nourishment  should  be  given  at  short  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  day. 

“Fanny,  I  am  hungry,”  said  a  suffer¬ 
er  from  the  complaint  to  his  wife  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon. 

“You  wouldn’t  eat  anything  at  dinner 
time,”  she  answered. 

“I  wasn’t  hungry  then,”  said  the  in¬ 
valid,  but  there  was  nothing  in  readiness 
to  satisfy  his  craving  for  food.  That 
woman  did  not  understand,  or  she  would 
have  prepared  him  at  once  a  little  meal. 
A  small  piece  of  bacon  fried  or  toasted 
with  a  slice  or  two  of  graham  or  whole 
wheat  bread  put  in  the  fat  that  runs 
from  the  bacon,  or  a  poached  egg  laid 
on  a  slice  of  buttered  toast  would  have 
supplied  the  necessary  nourishment. 
Watercresses  are  considered  good  as  they 
are  stimulating  and  cleansing  to  the 
blood.  Wash  them  well  and  shake  them 
free  from  the  water.  These  may  be 
eaten  with  bread  and  butter  dipping  each 
piece  of  cress  in  a  little  salt.  A  cup  of 
cocoa  served  with  this  would  make  a 
slight  repast,  that  gives  a  little  change. 

A  strong  broth  for  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  weight  or  strength  may 
be  made  in  the  following  way ;  Take  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  three  pounds  of  the 
neck  of  lamb.  Wash  the  veal  and  lay 
the  lamb  in  salt  and  water;  this  is  ne¬ 
cessary  as  the  scrag  of  the  neck  is  used. 
After  washing  well  put  all  into  a  large 
saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water; 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  six  pepper 
corns  and  leave  all  to  simmer  gently  for 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Take  the  meat 
out,  pour  off  the  broth,  and  let  it  stand 
until  cold,  then  take  off  all  the  fat.  The 
meat  taken  from  the  bones,  chopped  and 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sweet  herbs  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  breakfast  relish  for  those  who  are 
in  health.  This  broth  is  a  change  from 
beef-tea  and  will  work  wonders  in  bring¬ 
ing  back  strength  to  the  weak.  A  break¬ 
fast  cupful  should  be  warmed  and  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  piece  of 
toast.  It  will  even  help  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  one  who  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  Do  not  think  it  is 
not  worth  while,  that  the  patient  is  too 
far  gone,  for  so  long  as  there  is  life  the 
good  nurse  always  hopes  for  recovery. 

I.  A.  G. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
~  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Penn  8  Gearpe  Sts.,  Hanover.  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  laborthan 
wit  h  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  iifo 
time.  Made  in  23 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  state  nnmber  of  trees  you  tap 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


More  CIDER 

from  less  apples  can  be  produced  with 

Original  Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape 
Juice  Presses  than  any  other.  This 
press  is  a 

„T  BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

We  can  show  you  how  $1200 
year  can  be  made  in  the  cider 
business.  Sizes  10  to  400  bar¬ 
rels  daily.  Hand  or  power.  All 
iwwer  presses  here  steel  beums  and 
sills.  We  make  eider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar  generators,  altera, 

Pc'1?  ruaranteed.  Write  for  Catalog, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave^  Mt  Gilead.  Ohio. 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  8t.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ON  HIGH  PRICES 

Get  Your  Stove  at  Wholesale- 
Direct  from  the  Great  Kalamazoo 
Factory— Save  about  ONE-HALF 

DON’T  pay  double  prices  when  you  can  buy  direct 
from  themakers,  freight  prepaid,  and  get  a  real 
quality  stove  for  less  than  the  cheapest  kind 
are  ordinarily  sold.  Don’t  pay  two  prices  just  because 
you  may  want  credit.  Write  us  and  get  the  better 
time  terms,  still  at  factory  prices. 

Arm  Yourself  with  the  Big  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Book.  It  has  6aved  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
for  stove  buyers.  280,000  customers— some  near  you 
— write  for  names.  All 
have  saved  $5.00, 

$10.00,  $20.00  or 
$30.00  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  stove  or  range 
purchased. 

Write  for  This 
Book  Now 

and  the  long  list  of 
bedrock  prices  on  the 
finest  stoves  and 
ranges  made.  Ask 

lor  Catalog  No. 

Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co. 

manufacturers 


Send  for  catalog  and 
price  list 


McLane  &  Schank  Hardware  Co. 
Linesville,  Pa. 


“Maple”  Evaporators 

Our  Maple  Evaporator  Is  the 
most  durable  and  most  economical 
on  the  market ;  only  selected  ma¬ 
terials  being  used  in  its 
construction.  Heavy  cast- 
iron  frame,  reinforced 
sheet  steel  jacket,  extra 
heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milk  of  a  Heifer. 

IS  a  heifer’s  milk  as  rich  when  she  first 
freshens  as  when  she  develops  to  age? 
2.  Does  rich  milk  and  poor  milk 
weigh  alike?  3.  I  would  like  the  bill  of 
fare  of  some  of  the  expert  feeders  for 
butterfat.  P.  c.  D. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

1.  A  heifer’s  milk  is  not  as  rich  during 
her  first  lactation  period  as  it  is  during 
her  second  and  third  lactation  period. 
After  the  third  lactation  period  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  declines  very  gradually. 
The  variation  between  the  test  of  the 
milk  of  the  first  lactation  period  and 
that  given  by  the  cow  in  old  age  is  small, 
probably  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent, 
at  the  most.  (The  table  given  in  reply 
to  J.  R.  L.’s  inquiry,  page  12,  illus¬ 
trates  the  variation  in  per  cent,  of  fat 
in  milk  due  to  age  of  the  animal). 

2.  A  quart  of  normal  milk  weighs  ap¬ 
proximately  2.15  pounds  whether  it  be 
high  or  low  in  butterfat.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  compiled  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  local  milk  show. 

Ave.  Sp.  Gr.  and  Wt.  of  1  Qt.  of  10 
samples  testing  5  to  5.5%,  1.0317. 
Specific  Gravity  Wt.  of  1  Qt.,  2.145. 
Ave.  Sp.  Gr.  &  Wt.  of  1  Qt.  of  10 
samples  testing  3  to  3.5%,  1.0332. 
Specific  Gravity  Wt.  of  1  Qt.,  2.148. 
The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  found 
by  the  use  of  the  lactometer  and  the 
weight  of  one  quart  of  milk  is  found  by 
multiplying  this  specific  gravity  by  2.08 
the  weight  of  one  quart  of  water.  The 
average  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  1.032. 

3.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  our 
inquirer  a  balanced  ration  for  his  stock 
without  knowing  the  feeds  available  and 
the  milking  capacities  of  his  cows.  A  ra¬ 
tion  being  fed  locally  is  made  up  of  corn 
silage,  mixed  hay,  200  pounds  cornmeal, 
100  pounds  wheat  middlings,  300  pounds 
dried  brewers’  grains,  200  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  50  pounds  oil  meal.  Brew¬ 
ers’  grains  are  being  fed  because  they 
were  secured  at  a  low  figure.  They  are 
giving  good  satisfaction.  The  oil  meal 
is  used  for  its  laxative  and  general  con¬ 
ditioning  effect.  In  general  feed  three 
pounds  silage  and  one  pound  hay  to  100 
pounds  live  weight.  Feed  one  pound 
of  grain  mixture  to  three  pounds  of  milk. 

H.  L.  J. 

Drying  Off  Cow  ;  Paralyzed  Chicken. 

WIIAT  is  the  proper  method  of  “dry¬ 
ing  up”  a  cow  giving  between  three 
and  four  quarts  milk  per  day? 
Should  she  have  any  grain  during  dry¬ 
ing  period  and  how  much  before  calving? 
2.  One  of  my  chickens  seemed  to  be  par¬ 
alyzed  in  the  legs  so  that  she  could  only 
get  around  by  use  of  wings.  Her  appe¬ 
tite  was  good.  The  first  symptoms  were 
lameness.  I  killed  her,  fearing  conta¬ 
gion  and  now  another  is  affected  the  same 
way.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  except 
that  the  legs  are  very  scaly.  Can  you 
advise  cause,  prevention  and  cure? 

I  notice  on  page  17  that  W.  H.  B.  has 
trouble  with  streaky  butter.  If  he  will 
work  the  butter  the  day  after  churning  or 
half  a  day  after,  I  think  he  will  overcome 
this  trouble.  After  the  butter  has  been  salt¬ 
ed  and  has  stood  for  some  hours  the  salt 
causes  the  streaks  and  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  this  is  overcome  by  the 
late  working.  H.  s.  B. 

1.  Most  cows  can  easily  be  dried  by 
taking  away  all  grain,  feeding  only  dry 
fodder,  and  milking  but  once  daily,  and 
then  not  clean,  until  they  are  down  to 
a  quart  or  two  at  a  mess,  when  milking 
should  stop  and  the  udder  be  left  entirely 
alone  even  though  it  becomes  filled  and  may 
seem  to  need  attention.  Occasionally  a 
cow  is  found  that  is  such  a  persistently 
heavy  milker  that  she  cannot  be  safely 
dried  in  this  way ;  they  are  not  common, 
however.  After  becoming  dry,  a  cow 
should  be  well  fed,  as  she  needs  as  much 
food  for  the  developing  calf  and  her  own 
preparation  for  the  coming  year’s  work 
as  though  she  were  in  milk.  The  grain 
ration  need  not  be  quite  so  heavy  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush  of  milking  but  it  should  be 
liberal ;  her  food  should  be  laxative  in 
character  and  not  heavy  in  such  concen¬ 
trates  as  cornmeal  and  cottonseed  meal. 
The  wheat  products  may  well  form  the 
basis  of  the  ration,  supplemented  by  a 
small  quantity  of  cornmeal,  oil  meal,  and 
gluten  feed.  Roots  or  silage  are  an  in¬ 
variable  addition  to  the  ration  because  of 
their  succulence  and  laxative  character. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  legs  in  young  fowls 
is  often  noted  as  a  result  of  close  con¬ 
finement  and  heavy  feeding;  rheumatism 
is  also  sometimes  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
dition,  or,  at  least,  is  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  not  contagious. 


Your  suggestions  with  regard  to 
streaky  butter  are  good.  Churning  should 
be  stopped  while  the  butter  is  still  in  the 
granular  state ;  the  buttermilk  should  be 
drained  off  and  the  butter  washed  in 
cold  water  until  all  buttermilk  is  re¬ 
moved.  It  should  then  be  drained  by 
tilting  the  container  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  in  a  cool  place  until  all  excess  of 
moisture  has  been  removed.  If  the  but¬ 
ter  has  been  kept  in  a  granular  condition 
this  will  be  accomplished  within  an  hour 
or  two.  The  proper  amount  of  salt 
should  then  be  lightly  worked  in  and  the 
butter  allowed  to  stand  until  the  salt 
has  dissolved  and  become  incorporated 
with  the  butter.  A  few  hours  later,  or  in 
cold  weather,  within  a  day  or  two,  the 
butter  should  be  re-worked  until  all 
streaks  have  disappeared  and  then  be 
packed.  Little  actual  working  is  needed 
and  the  less  that  is  done,  the  better. 

M.  B.  D. 


Enlarging  a  Barn. 

I  HAVE  a  barn  30x40  feet.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  increased  crops  I  must  en¬ 
large  next  Spring.  Am  thinking  of 
putting  an  addition  of  32  feet  on  end  of 
barn,  making  it  30x72  feet.  Can  I  put 
a  concrete  wall  under  this  building,  and 
how,  so  it  will  not  crack?  Will  stable, 
being  about  28  feet  in  clear,  be  wide 
enough  for  two  rows  of  cows?  J.  M. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  build¬ 
ing  a  concrete  wall  so  that  it  will  not 
crack ;  or,  if  you  refer  to  cracking  the 
building  already  standing  when  replac¬ 
ing  the  wall  by  concrete,  any  competent 
.carpenter  or  mason  will  shore  it  up 
while  putting  a  new  wall  beneath  it  so 
that  it  will  not  be  disturbed ;  this  is 
supposing  it  to  be  a  frame  building.  Two 
rows  of  cattle  may  stand  in  a  space  28 
feet  wide,  though  there  will  be  no  room 
to  spare,  and  quarters  will  be  a  little 
cramped.  Allowing  a  seven  foot  drive¬ 
way  between  the  rows,  a  15-foot  gutter, 
a  four-foot  six-inch  standing  platform,  a 
21-inch  bunk  and  three  feet  for  feed  al¬ 
leys  the  space  would  be  just  filled.  Most 
dairymen  would  wish  an  eight  or  nine- 
foot  driveway  and  a  four-foot  feed  al¬ 
ley  in  front  of  the  cows,  but  many  are 
compelled  to  get  along  with  less. 

M.  B.  D. 


Silage  Corn  for  Short  Season. 

I  AM  considering  filling  a  silo  for  the 
first  time  next  season  and  would  like 
a  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of 
corn  to  be  sown  for  the  same.  In  this 
immediate  locality  we  rarely  have  a  sea¬ 
son  of  90  days  without  a  frost,  so  that 
the  larger  varieties  of  corn  like  Learning 
are  put  into  silos  before  maturity.  Would 
it  be  to  better  advantage  to  plant  this 
variety,  letting  it  get  frosted  before  put¬ 
ting  in  silo,  or  plant  one  of  the  smaller 
varieties  which  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  reach  maturity?  c.  b.  m. 
Corry,  Pa. 

This  question  comes  up  every  year  for 
discussion.  Some  farmers  figure  that  it 
pays  better  to  produce  as  much  bulk  as 
possible.  Thus  they  plant  a  large- 
stalked  corn  like  Eureka,  which  gives  a 
heavy  yield  of  stalk  but  not  well-ma¬ 
tured  ears.  This  corn  fills  the  silo,  and 
the  farmers  expect  to  feed  cottonseed 
meal  or  other  strong  grain  feed  with  it 
to  balance  the  ration.  Others  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  plant  the  flints — thus 
obtaining  a  crop  with  rather  small  stalks 
but  well-matured  ears — all  being  cut  into 
the  silo  together.  Silage  from  such  corn 
is  of  better  quality  than  the  other.  We 
think  it  is  best  on  the  whole  to  use  the 
variety  that  you  would  for  grain,  and 
cut  it  into  the  silo  about  when  you  would 
husking.  We  will  hear  from  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  either  plan.  Give  reasons  for 
your  practice. 

Cost  Of  Raising  Pig.— On  page  1450 
it  tells  the  cost  of  keeping  roasters.  I 
want  to  raise  a  pig,  but  am  told  it  will 
cost  more  to  raise  one  than  it  would  to 
buy  the  pork.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
anyone  in  New  England  has  a  pig  and 
figures  to  tell  just  what  it  does  cost  to 
feed  him  on  a  farm  where  milk  is  sold 
and  grain  bought.  a.  d.  l. 

Masachusetts. 


HARNESS  BOOK  FR£F 

SAVE  MONEY  and  get 

innch  better  goods— a  custom-made,  Oak-tanned 
harness  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  Two  guarantees,  one  money  hack 
if  not  satisfied— and  another  for  five  years. 

KING  Harness 


lias  been  on  the  market  32  years,  Free  catalog  is  an 
eye-opener  on  harnesses.  76  styles  including  horse 
clothing.  Write  right  now  for  your  free  book. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  12-22  Main  St..  Rome,  N.Y. 


Cut  down  your 
feed  ^ 


and  make 
More  Profits 

Feed  less  war-priced  grain  and  chop 
feeds,  but  get  better  results  from  your 
milk  cows,  fat  stock  and  horses,  by  feed¬ 
ing  lower-cost 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

Porto  Kican  cane  molasses  for  strength  and 
flosn — combined  with  sphagnum  moss  for  digestive 
action — in  a  dry  form  nice  to  handle.  Takes  tho 
place,  weight  for  weight,  of  feeds  it  replaces,  such 
as  corn,  oats,  chop,  and  costs 
much  loss  'that  is  clear  gain. 
Animals  “go  for  it”  —  and  it 
makes  other  feed  taste  better 
when  mixed  in. 

Is  not  sticky,  handles  without 
waste,  licks  up  clean  and  won't 
“muss  up”  animals  or  fixtures. 
Other  practical  feeders  have 
proved  its  economy  and  merit 
— so  cam  you  I 

Send  for  our  Free  Literature 
on  Live  Stock  ami  Poultry 
Feeding.  Wo  sell  direct 
_ _  _  .  where  dealer  cannot  supply. 

(In  100-lb.  Bags) 

Xtravim  Molasses  Feed  Company 
30  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mas.** 


Tbcre’s  bi#  money  ami  littlo 
trouble  for  you  in  raising  your 
calf  the  Blatchford  way. 

You  can  save  all  the  milk  of  the  cow 
for  market.  As  soon  as  the  mother  cow  ’a 
milk  is  ready  to  sell,  the  calf  is  ready  for 

Blatehford’s  Calf  Meal 

— For  over  a  century  the  Recognized  Milk 
Food  for  Calves,  at  One-Fourth  the  Cost  of  Milk 

Composed  of  eleven  different  ingredients  care¬ 
fully  apportioned  and  thoroughly  cooked,  producing 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  for  the  young  call. 

Successfully  used  on  thousands  of  American 
farms  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  Only  Milk  Equal  Made  In  an  Exclusive  Calf 
Meal  Factory.  Unliko  any  of  tho  So-Called 
Calf  Meals  Made  of  Raw  Cereal  By-Products. 

Blatchford's  Pip  Meal  Insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 

of  young  pigs.  Write  us  about  it. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Book  on  **ITow  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.'* 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9Madlton  Street  <•)  Waukegan,  III. 


Upward 

ON 
TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running;  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  irom 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


PARSONS 

will  advertise 
your  business 
daily,  and  do  it 
in  a  commanding 
and  attractive 
manner. 


“LOW  D1WN” 
MILK  WAGONS 


Write  at  once 
for  catalog  D  and 
photos. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  New  York 


COOKED  FEED 

Saves  You  Money 

Learn  what  agricultural  college  and 
experimental  station  m  e  n  say. 
Write  for  printed  matter  on  the 
“Farmers’  Favorite” 
Feed  Cooker  and  Holler 
Just  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for 
poultry  and  stock,  heating  water 
for  cows — butchering  of  hogR — 
washing,  etc.,  rendering  lard  and 
tallow,  sterilizing  dairy  utensils, 
boiling  sap,  etc.  G  sizes.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

62-76  Owego  St,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Burns 

Any 

Fuel 


No  Brick 
Foundation 


MOLASSES 


— For  Stock  For  Prices 
Write  THE  MOORE 
BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MOLASSES  SAVES  GRAIN 


WATTLES  &  CO. 


LOW  PRICES 
Box  15  Litchfield,  Mich. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

BOOK  FREE 

You  face  no 

lingering,  discouraging  case 
of  lameness  today  that  we 
have  not  met  and  CURED. 

C.  H.  DRUM,  Prop.,  Riverside 
Farm,  Constable,  N.  Y„  writes:-!  cured  a  bad 
sweeney  on  a  mare.  People  told  me  to  trade, 
she  was  only  a  plug.  I  used  Save-Thc-Horse, 
and  you  can’t  tell  which  side  it  was  on. 


J.  C.  FENLEY,  St.  Mathews,  Ky.,  writes: — I  purchased 

first  bottle  Savc-The-Horse  9  years  ago,  and  cured 
a  bad  bone  spavin  on  a  western  mare.  I  pur¬ 
chased  another  last  Spring,  and  cured  another 
spavin  on  mule. 

No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair.  A  Signed  Contract 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails. 


Send  for  our  96  page  “Save-The-Horse  BOOK” 

It  is  the  Quint-Essence  and  last  word  of  up-to- 
date  treatment  of  Ringbone—  Thoropin  —  SPAVIN 
—and  ALL — Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and 
Tendon  disease— Tells  IIow  to  Test  for  Spavin; 
how  to  locate  and  treat  58  forms  of  LAMENESS — 
Illustrated.  Our  Charges  for  treatment  are  Moder¬ 
ate.  But  write,  describe  your  case  and  we  will 
Send  our  BOOK — Sample  Contract  and  A'dvice 
— Al.L  FREE  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers). 
Address  : 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drug  gifts  Everywhere  *ell  Save-Tlie-Ilorse  with  CONTRACT, 
or  sent  by  a«  Express  Prepaid. 


absorbine 

#*■  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $ 2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
81. OOabottlcat  de.vleraor  delivered.  Book  ’ ‘Evidence”  free. 


MINERALS 
HEAVE  years 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet  Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  P*. 


CURES SCOURS 


Lose  no  more  calves  or  other  animals  from  Scours.  Tins 
remedy  lias  been  tried  and  proven  and  will  not  fail^  Al> 
solute,  unqualified  guarantee  to 


euro  or  money  back. 


Payne’s  Scours  Special 

should  be  always  on  hand.  Send  *1  now,  today,  M  • 
and  get  full  bottle  prepaid,  for  calves;  colls,  cows, 
horses,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry.  Booklet, “Scours 
In  Cattle,”  sont  iroe. 


Road  This  :  “This  Spring  my  dairy  of  15  was 
alfeeted  with  scours.  I  tried  several  reme¬ 
dies  without  results.  Two  two-year  old  heifers 
were  so  had  they  had  to  be  lifted.  Two  doses 
of  Scours  Special  brought  every  animal 
around  and  they  arc  in  splendid  shape 
today.”— S.  B.  Me*UBHET,  Spr.Quevillg.  M. T. 

THE  CALF  SAVER  CORPORATION 
Granite  Street  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed, 
rnrr  illustrated  catalog  de- 

r  IV.  LL  scribes  our  complete  line  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


ROHEKTBOiV'S  on  AIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beat  of  saiis- 
fact’on  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  daya*  trial  on  application 

O.’ If.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Foreatville,  Coon. 


Only  S 2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payif^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning? 

easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
argrer  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  paras  it*  own  cost 

j  3  ,  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  in  cream.  _  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  folder  and  “direct- from- factory”  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <i2> 

2212  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  Lor  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Sheep  and  Dogs. 

7>HE  R.  N.-Y.  says,  editorially,  page 
1  40,  Jan.  9th: 

joe  Wing,  of  Ohio,  before  the  New 
'•'ork  State  Breeders,  made  a  good  argu- 
ment  for  more  sheep  on  New  York  State 
•irni*.  We  think  the  time  has  come  for 
his.  Sheep  will  improve  the  land.  Now 
that  we  realize  that  wool  is  not  all  there 
«  ro  a  sheep  the  meat  question  comes  up 
o  all  of  us.  Sheep  are  particularly  good 
n  fruit  and  gardening  farms.  They  clean 
,•>  the  weeds  and  make  good  use  of 
wastes,  and  in  some  ways  are  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  hogs.  There  ought  to  be 
more  sheep. 

The  above  would  all  be  true  if  it  were 
not  for  the  dogs.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  me 
little  short  of  a  crime  to  advise  farmers 
to  keep  sheep  when  it  is  well  known  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  at  a  profit  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  danger  from  dogs.  The 
Ymerican  people  have  apparently  decided 
they  would  rather  hear  the  howls  of  dogs 
and  subject  themselves  and  their  children 
;o  the  dangers  of  hydrophobia  than  to  eat 
mutton  and  wear  wool.  As  long  as  this 
is  so,  why  advocate  sheep  husbandry? 

What  a  pity  it  seems  that  animals  so 
oasily  kept  as  sheep,  and  which  would  be 
profitable,  must  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  a  horde  of  predatory  beasts  which  are 
.,s  a  rule  not  only  useless  but  dangerous! 
If  it  were  not  for  dogs  neither  Joe  Wing 
nor  anyone  else,  would  have  to  urge  farm¬ 
ers  to  keep  sheep.  They  would  all  have 
them  as  they  now  have  hogs,  the  small 
farmers  a  few,  larger  in  proportion.  As 
it  is.  the  knowing  ones  will  not  and  the 
others  soon  learn  by  sad  experience.  I 
thoroughly  believe  the  best  advice  you  can 
.five  farmers  on  the  subject  is,  not  to  try 
sheep.  W.  A.  L. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Troubles  of  Massachusetts  Farmers. 

T1IE  action  of  Gov.  Walsh  in  removing 
Commissioner  Walker  from  the  head 
of  the  Animal  Industry  Commission, 
and  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  are  causing 
much  feeling.  Commissioner  Walker 
promised  and  took  all  precaution  in  his 
power  to  see  that  the  cattle  owners  who 
had  any  stock  destroyed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  orders  would  be  properly  reim¬ 
bursed  for  same.  The  Governor  evident¬ 
ly  does  not  believe  the  farmers  should  be 
paid,  and  comes  out  flat-footed  against 
payment  of  same  by  the  State.  The  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  was  that  the  State 
should  stand  one-half  of  the  expense,  the 
(lovernment  the  other  half.  By  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  present  action  and  attitude  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  cattle  killed  will  have  to  fight 
or  whistle  to  get  their  pay,  or  both.  In 
act  it  looks  as  though  the  farmers  would 
have  to  put  up  a  general  fight  in  this  and 
many  other  matters  to  get  their  rights, 
or  keep  other  people  from  taking  away  or 
curtailing  what  little  we  have.  The  gen¬ 
eral  trend  in  law-making  the  past  few 
years  has  been  largely  against  the  farm¬ 
ers’  rights  and  interests  in  this  State,  and 
also  in  others,  and  we  have  certainly  got 
to  get  together,  cut  out  politics  of  the  old 
sort,  and  all  work  together  for  our  own 
interests  and  common  rights,  which  we 
inherited  but  are  fast  losing  to  the  class 
who  largely  do  not  work,  but  live  and 
fatten  on  what  we  produce,  and  which 
they  handle  for  us  on  their  own  terms. 
Perhaps  the  thicker  they  soak  it  on  the 
better,  for  us  in  the  end,  as  it  takes  lots 
of  soaking  sometimes  to  move  the  farm¬ 
ers,  but  when  they  do  get  waked  up  some¬ 
thing  happens. 

To  go  into  a  man’s  barn  and  kill  his 
stock  without  making  arrangements  to 
pay  for  same  is  the  rankest  injustice,  and 
if  we  stand  for  any  such  action  we  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  no  sympathy  from  anyone. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  organizations  to  get 
busy  and  show  what  they  are  good  for. 
Will  they  stand  the  trial?  The  present 
Mayor  of  Boston  is  presenting  bills  be¬ 
fore  the  present  Legislature  which  are 
very  much  against  the  interests  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  agriculture,  especially  along  the 
lines  of  forcing  wild  game  production  on 
the  farmers’  lands,  which  destroy  and  in¬ 
jure  the  crops  we  wish  to  raise.  This 
policy  will,  if  carried  far  enough,  make 
the  raising  of  certain  crops  impossible. 
This  will  also  react  in  the  end  on  those 
who  are  responsible  for  bringing  about 
this  state  of  affairs  by  causing  a  scarcity 
and  consequently  high  prices  for  the  very 
things  they  will  wish  to  buy  from  us.  The 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  as  the  rule  do 
not  need  any  favors,  but  they  do  need  a 
fair  show  and  reasonable  laws  that  en¬ 
courage  production  of  foods  necessary  for 
the  consumers  of  our  State  to  exist  on. 

A.  E.  P. 


Color  of  Guernsey  Milk. 

IT  has  long  been  known  that  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  Guernsey  cattle  claimed  as  one 
superiority  for  their  cows,  that  the 
milk  is  high-colored,  carrying  more  of  a 
yellow  appearance  than  milk  of  any  other 
breed.  This  fact  is  generally  recognized, 
and  seldom  disputed  by  the  breeders  of 
other  cattle.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  by 
many  milkmen,  especially  those  who  sell 


any  milk  where  high  color  is  required.  It 
appears  that  there  are  many  milk  buyers 
who  seem  to  think  that  rich  milk  should 
always  carry  a  yellow  color,  or  at  least 
should  not  be  chalk  white.  The  secretary 
of  the  Guernsey  cattle  club  gives  two  in¬ 
stances  showing  how  dairymen  make  use 
of  a  number  of  Guernsey  cows  to  tone  up 
the  color  of  their  milk.  Unquestionably 
there  is  much  of  this  done,  and  this  is  one 
great  point  of  superiority  for  Guernseys. 

“Not  only  do  Guernsey  breeders  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  the  color  and  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  as  factors,  but  many  of 
those  who  favor  other  breeds  on  account 
of  the  larger  quantities  of  milk  which  the 
individuals  of  the  breed  will  yield  are 
forced  through  competition  with  Guern¬ 
sey  milkmen  and  through  the  passing  of 
laws  requiring  a  minimum  fat  standard, 
to  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  the 
characteristics  of  Guernsey  milk.  One 
breeder  in  Wisconsin,  who  maintains  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  about  one-fourth  of 
which  are  Guernseys,  was  asked  why  he 
fooled  around  with  two  breeds,  and  in  re¬ 
ply  said  that  in  order  to  sell  his  milk  in 
the  town  where  his  trade  was  established 
he  must  compete  with  Guernsey  milkmen, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him 
in  some  way  to  imitate  the  Guernsey 
color,  and  that  since  a  small  amount  of 
Guernsey  milk  would  color  a  larger 
amount  of  the  other  milk  he  kept  Guern¬ 
seys  in  this  proportion. 

“A  wealthy  man  in  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  some  years  ago  was  attracted  to 
the  cattle  breeding  business  by  the  fine 
exhibits  of  cattle  he  had  seen.  He  first 
chose  to  work  with  a  breed  that  would 
produce  large  quantities  of  milk,  for  he 
thought  that  being  near  Minneapolis,  he 
would  have  a  good  market  for  all  that 
he  could  produce.  Imagine  his  surprise, 
however,  when  one  day  he  was  arraigned 
in  court  for  selling  milk  below  standard 
and  had  to  pay  a  fine.  After  this  per¬ 
formance  had  been  repeated  a  few  times, 
he  became  disgusted  and  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  it  he  bought  some  purebred 
Guernseys  to  bring  up  the  test  of  his 
milk  and  also  to  add  a  color  which  would 
make  it  more  desirable.” 


Frotity  Cream.— On  page  1508  C.  F. 
A.  speaks  of  cream  turning  like  whipped 
cream  in  churn.  In  a  like  case  we  found 
that  adding  cold  water,  about  half  as 
much  as  there  is  cream  in  churn,  brings 
the  butter  out  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
the  only  way  we  could  get  butter  last 
Summer.  e.  m. 

Pomona,  N.  Y. 


Jan.  11.  Corn,  90;  buckwheat,  85; 
oats,  55;  potatoes.  75.  Cattle  vary,  some 
at  $50,  others  $75 ;  it  all  depends  on 
grade.  Butter,  84c. ;  apples,  $1.40  bbl. ; 
cabbage,  6c.  a  head  ;  onions,  $1 ;  now  50. 

Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  J.  6.  R.  D. 

•Tan.  9.  We  are  only  21  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  with  a  good  macadamized 
road  all  the  way,  most  of  the  farmers 
haul  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  produce, 
thereby  getting  city  prices  for  the  same. 
As  for  dairy  products,  there  are  only  a 
comparatively  few  dairies  around  here 
now,  and  thev  all  without  any  exception 
ship  their  milk  to  the  city,  getting  four 
cents  six  months  in  the  year  and  4%  net 
the  remaining  six  months.  Some  12  or 
15  years  ago  every  one  kept  dairies,  but 
as  bran  and  gluten  became  so  high  they 
all  found  they  were  losing  money,  so  they 
sold  off  their  stock,  and  now  raise  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  hay.  Nearly  everyone  bought 
steers  in  the  Fall  to  fatten  during  the 
Winter  months,  but  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  we  were  all 
afraid  to.  A  few  have  auto  trucks  and 
no  doubt  they  will  become  more  popular 
when  the  price  is  a  little  lower.  As  for 
fruit  raising,  there  is  practically  nothing 
doing  in  that  line ;  a  generation  ago  all 
kinds  of  fruit  flourished,  especially  apples 
of  the  cider  variety,  and  were  very  profit¬ 
able,  but  through  neglect  and  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  grower  scale  and 
other  diseases  crept  in  and  cleaned  them 
out.  Some  of  the  neighbors  ship  their 
eggs  and  chickens  to  New  York  when 
that  market  is  a  little  higher  than  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  as  a  rule  almost  everything 
goes  to  the  latter  place.  F.  W.  S. 

Ivyland,  Pa. 

Twenty-six  years  to  remain  on  the 
same  place  not  only  speaks  well  for  the 
hired  man,  but  for  the  boss  as  well.  Carl 
Johnson,  of  Lake  County,  Indiana,  has 
this  record  on  the  farm  of  S.  B.  Woods. 


A  POLE  of  740  farmers  in  McHenry 
County,  Illinois,  shows  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  them  have  manure  spreaders, 
one-fourth  have  silos,  while  only  one  in  10 
has  remembered  his  wife  with  a  water 
system,  but  they  are  looking  toward  the 
wife’s  betterment.  Now  will  you  take 
such  a  canvass  in  your  town,  and  see  if 
the  men  still  “looking  for  the  wife’s  bet¬ 
terment”  or  are  they  acting  for  it? 

The  fact  that  corporal  punishment  is 
discouraged  in  some  public  schools  is 
what  led  Harry’s  teacher  to  address  this 
note  to  the  lad’s  mother :  “I  regret  very 
much  to  have  to  inform  you  that  your 
son  Harry  idles  away  his  time,  is  disobe¬ 
dient,  quarrelsome  and  disturbs  the  pupils 
who  are  trying  to  study  their  lessons. 
He  needs  a  good  whipping,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  that  you  give  him  one.” 
Whereupon  Harry’s  mother  responded  as 
follows :  “Dear  Miss  Jones :  Lick  him 
yourself.  I  ain’t  mad  with  him.  Yours 
truly,  Mrs.  Smith.” — Chicago  Journal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


fnr  Calcs — M  young  Holstein  cows,  pair  Durham 
rur  Jd»COXen,  6,  4000  lbs.  EflRl  DAVIS.  Newfane,  Vt. 

For  Sale-1 50  Cows  and  Yearlings-^^f^; 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL — grandson  of  Mercedes 
11  .Tulip’s  Pieterfie’s  Paul,  horn  March  11,  1914. 
Nicely  marked.  I  .  H.  WOOL),  Cortland,  N.  V. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE-pR,CES  S75°o  tosmoo 

nCHUirUn  OCItVIUL  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ^bu^g^efe 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  I’.  J?.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


/'"'vNTAKIO  LANNIN  LAD,  Holstein  bull,  born 
April  3, 1914.  Sire,  35.61  lb,  bull;  dam,  a  superbly 
bred  20 ks  lb.  2-year  old.  Price,  *250  and,  to  head 
any  herd,  worth  ten  times  any  ordinary  bred  ono. 
Send  for  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVES 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals,  $30  and  upwards. 
Write  us  before  you  buy.  Can  spare  a  few  heifers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HILLHURST  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  New  York 


2  Registered  Heifer  Calves-^j?^ 

akin,  light  colored,  $250.  50  high  grade  yearlings, 

$35  each,  registered  bulls,  $35  to  $100  each.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  %  Holstein,  $15  each,  express  paid  to 
your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  reasonable  prices,  no  foot  and  month 
disease  in  this  Co,  Reagan  Bros,  Tully,  N.  V, 


Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

The  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  good  ono  is  more  than 
half.  Lot  ns  supply  the  bettor  half  of  your  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  herd.  We  have  nine  princely  individ¬ 
uals — 6  weeks  to  6  months  old— at  present  available 
for  the  purpose  Pricod  to  sell.  Heifers  sold. 
Inspection  invited. 

MOHICGAN  FARM,  Mohegnn  Rake,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBERCULINS  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Dell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

“The  scrub  bull  doesn’t  stop  at  being 
merely  worthless,  but  he  will  lose  the  farmer 
the  price  of  two  or  three  good  bulls  every 
year  he  is  kept.... The  presence  of  the  scrub 
sire  in  any  henf  is  a  plain  advertisement  of 
the  dairyman’s  thoughtless  bid  for  failure.” 
These  words  from  the  pen  of  the  Chief  of 
Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois, 
should  startle  you  Into  immediate  action  if 
you  are  using  a  scrub  bull.  Improve  your 
condition,  consider  the  great  big  husky 
black-and-white  Holsteins,  with  their  un¬ 
equalled  records  as  milk  and  butter-fat  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Guernsey  BulUr  fcUid”; 

N.Y.  Nice  individual;  high  A.  R.  breeding.  Also 
bull  calf,  C  mos„  $50.  TABER  *  MIGNIN,  Castile.  N.  Y. 


riTFDW6EVC-two  bulls  three  and  eight 
llIJ  riiliil r.  I  , l  months  old,  whoso  sire  is 
from  one  of  the  best  daugh¬ 
ters  of  May  Rose  King.  She  made  640  lbs.  fat  in 
one  year.  The  dams  of  these  calves  are  Advanced 
Registered  cows  with  creditable  records  and  breed¬ 
ing.  W.  K.  DUNLOP,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


Registered  Guernseys 

To  reduce  herd  will  sell  a  few  cows,  as  well 
as  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Young  stock  by 
Pride’s  May  King  of  Linda  Vista  No.  18617 
out  of  registered  dams. 

FOX  RUN  FARM 

F.  S  Gilchrist  Peterboro, 

Superintendent  New  Hampshire 


FOR  PRODUCTION 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
ealves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Jersey  Cattle 


Keep  Boys  from  Get¬ 
ting  “City  Fever” 

What  are  you  doing  to  keep 
your  boys  on  the  farm?  If 
you  don’t  fur¬ 
nish  them  with 

some  live  interest, 
they  are  sure  to  leave. 
How  about  getting 
some  pure-bred 
Jersey  Cattle? 

Here  is  a  live,  an  interesting,  a 
profitable  outlet  for  their  youthful 
enterprise  and  energy,  that  can  be 
had  right  at  home.  Think  about  it. 
Information  about  Jersey  Cattle 
can  be  procured  free  from. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

9Hrnn«h!rp  Fwpo  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Bred 

onropsmrecwes  E  E.  stevens  &  son,  Wilson,  n.  y. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  isalsofor  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


U  O  Gr 


Pm  I  IF  PIIP^ — tlio  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 
UULLIE  ruro  hounds.  NELSON’S.  Grove  City.  Pa. 

Fprrpk~RinKle’  Pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
oi  i  old  Prlce  list>  HORACE  MYERS,  Spencer,  O. 


O 


S  E  S 


LHZ= 

DERCHER0N  STALLIONS — Bny  from  farmers.  Our  hob. 
by  is  quality.  S.  Schoonmaker,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


—  SHETLAND  PONIES 

of  quality.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  for  Fall 


PONIES 

_ .  »»  ilTO  1U1  X’  till 

THE  SIIADYSIDE  FARMS, North  Bcntoa.Ol.io 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTK1N  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A*  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

LARGE  SPANISH  JACK  FOR  SALE 

Registered  and  pedigreed;  six  years  old;  a  tested 
performer  andbreeder.  Noreasonable  offer  refused 
CostMOO,  will  sellfor  less  than  hall'.  Address,  Com¬ 
monwealth  Water*  Light  Co.,  Supt.  of  Farms,  Summit,  N.  J. 

JACKS, SADDLERS  jacks,  saddle’  stallions, 
ANDPERCHERONS  cheron  stallions  sml 

mares.  Write  for  pictures  and  testimonials  describing 
your  wants.  Homo-cured  bluegruss  seed. 

COOK  FARMS,  Box C,  Lexington. Ky. 


SWI3VTE 


CHESHIRES 


CHELDON  FARM  RFIGISTEHED  DUROCS 

°  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BAliN  US.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Pigs-?"*;  yf 

No  man  can  sell  you  a  bettor  Pig  than  these. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  -  CADIZ,  OHIO 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIFW  STOCK  FA  KM,  It. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

AUGUST  0. 1.  C.  PIGS-^X*r  f “! 

cock.  Latham,  539  Second  St.,  Brooklyn, 'N.Y. 

ft  I  ft  -Large  Healthy  Strain.  Have  a  litter  of 
V.  1.  O.  io,  Farrowed  Nov.  24,1914,  out  all  maturo 
stock  Pedigree  furnished.  F.  B.  Garner.  Cinciunatus,  N.Y. 

Plirphrpfl  0  I  C’c- ®  weeks  old.  Bred 

rureorea  u.  i.  us  from  lare6i  healthyi  pro|ifio 

stock,  $8  each.  10#  discount  for  2  or  more.  NELSON 

N.  ALEXANDER,  HARRIMAN.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

—Overstocked.  Must  sell  to 
make  room.  One  Reg.  2- 
ern  m  ,  y0ar  old  sow  bred  Nov.  3, 

$50.  Plenty  of  other  stock  best  of  breeding.  Write 
your  wants.  G.  K.  SMITH.  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — White  Chesterfield  English 
„  "  Pigs.  3  months  old,  nothing 

finer,  healthy.  2  Barrows.  2  Sows  and  1  Boar.  $6 
each  or  the  lot  for  $25.  Also  Green  Mountain  Seed 
Potatoes.  100  bushels,  $1  per  bushel.  Horse  Shoo 
Spring  Farm,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

O.  1.  G.s-Chester  Whites 

Do  you  want  Type,  Breeding,  Size  Health,  ProllflcncBB? 

I)o  you  want  Brood  Sowh,  Service  Boars.  GIIIh,  Ptga? 

Do  you  want  a  quick  reply,  quick  sale,  quick  shipment? 

Vidor  Farms,  Bellvale,  Orange  Co.,  New  York 

Reg.  P,  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  sendee  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  -  - — ■  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  hoar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  II.  H  Alt  FUNDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs  Cheap- i 

long-bodied,  up-and-coming, choice  sow  pigs  Quality 
breeding.  Farrowed  August  13tli.  *12  00  each— for 
quick  sale.  OLD  LANDING  FARMS,  Millsboro.  Delaware 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  'SSSSS 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals 
Orders  for  expor  t  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  1IUCKLKY.  “Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

Forty  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  the  famous 
Klvals  Majestic  Boy  14«44>7.  These  are  of  the  best 

SfiH&JsftSSSC*  S”“  KSU_p,. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


Binder 


T1JST  the  thing  for  pre- 
"  serving  flies  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
833  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
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PIG  FEEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Digester  Tankage  for  Sow. 

OU  often  advise  digester  tankage  and 
bone  meal  for  pigs.  I  cannot  find 
either  of  these  in  Dayton,  except  at 
the  fertilizer  plant,  and  you  have  advised 
against  feeding  that  intended  for  fertil¬ 
izer.  Where  can  either  of  the  above 
be  obtained?  What  is  each  worth?  My 
sow  needs  something  like  that  I  think. 
She  has  a  litter  of  eight  pigs  three  weeks 
old  and  her  breath  is  terribly  foul.  She 
craves  something,  for  she  follows  chick¬ 
ens  and  eats  their  droppings,  and  also 
eats  her  own.  G.  P. 

Dayton,  O. 

Steamed  bone  meal  that  is  used  in 
small  quantities  as  a  source  of  mineral 
matter  for  swine  is  the  same  product 
that  is  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  in  fertilizer  mixture.  It 
ranges  in  price  at  from  $26  to  $30  per 
ton,  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  would 
last  indefinitely  on  a  swine  farm.  Di¬ 
gester  tankage  is  the  refuse  product  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  slaughtering  of  animals 
at  the  large  packing  houses,  and  consists 
of  blood  and  other  waste  products 
incident  to  the  killing  of  animals. 
This  material  is  collected  and  digested 
under  pressure  for  various  lengths 
of  time,  the  moisture  driven  off,  and 
the  material  ground  and  bagged  and 
sold  as  a  source  of  protein,  and  is  very 
well  adapted  for  swine  feeding.  The  high 
grade  product  contains  as  much  as  60% 
protein,  and  in  addition  to  supplying  pro¬ 
tein  at  low  cost  gives  the  animals  a  brisk 
appetite,  and  has  been  known  to  stop  the 
rooting  habit  of  pigs  that  have  been  fed 
exclusively  on  corn  while  on  grass.  The 
lone  meal  can  be  obtained  from  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  concern  at  approximately  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  digester 
tankage  can  be  obtained  from  either  your 
local  feed  dealer  or  by  addressing  the 
nearest  distributing  office  of  the  large 
packing  concerns.  F.  c.  M. 


$4  to  $7  a  pair,  and  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  more  profit  in  this  sort 
of  a  transaction  than  there  is  in  growing 
the  animals  to  maturity.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  this  is  true ;  it  would  seem  to  me 
at  least,  that  the  animals  can  be  market¬ 
ed  to  the  best  advantage  and  at  the  great¬ 
est  profit  when  they  will  weigh  from  250 
to  300  pounds  live  weight,  in  which  case 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  pigs  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  converting  farm  products  into 
cash.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  has  a 
special  market  for  roasting  pigs  and  can 
get  at  least  $5  apiece  for  his  pigs  when 
they  are  eight  weeks  old,  he  might  have 
a  clear  profit,  but  certainly  not  as  much 
net  profit  as  would  result  in  case  he  kept 
the  animals  until  they  were  six  or  eight 
months  old  and  would  weigh  as  much  as 
300  pounds.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  small  flock  of  poultry  on  the 
farm  is  an  actual  and  real  source  of 
profit;  on  the  other  hand  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  large  poultry  plants 
where  several  thousand  birds  are  main¬ 
tained  show  the  same  proportionate  pro¬ 
fit.  A  farmer  might  keep  one  or  two 
brood  sows  and  sell  off  the  young  pigs 
in  his  neighborhood  at  a  clear  profit  when 
the  pigs  are  eight  weeks  old,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  this  suggested  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  would  pay  on  a  large  scale.  Very 
few  sections  of  the  country  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  market  for  young  pigs,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  possible  to  market 
any  number  of  animals  for  pork,  provid¬ 
ed  the  carcasses  are  of  satisfactory 
weight  and  ripeness.  F.  c.  M. 


Cholera. 

HAD  a  hog  six  months  old  that  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  one  morning  and  before 
night  he  began  to  get  purple  around 
bis  head.  The  next  day  he  was  worse 
and  began  to  get  weak  in  his  hind  legs 
and  got  purple  all  along  his  stomach  and 
hind  parts,  would  not  get  up  unless  I 
made  him.  He  died  that  night. 

New  York.  a.  h.  w. 


Early  Maturing  Pigs;  Fattening  Ration. 

WHAT  breed  of  pi^s  is  best  for  rais¬ 
ing  young  pigs  five  to  six  months 
old  for  market?  What  breed  grows 
largest  and  on  the  average  gives  the  best 
profit  for  investment?  2.  I  have  14 
young  pigs  four  months  old.  average  55 
to  65  pounds,  that  I  would  like  to  put  on 
the  market  in  January.  Can  you  suggest 
a  good  ration?  Also  quantity  to  be  fed 
per  100  pounds?  A.  S. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that 
the  breeds  of  swine  known  as  Yorkshires 
and  Tamworth  are  most  prolific,  that  is 
they  produce  the  largest  litters.  How¬ 
ever,  these  are  both  bacon  breeds  and  not 


The  symptoms  indicate  hog  cholera, 
and  if  you  have  other  pigs  you  should 
have  them  vaccinated  with  serum  by  a 
graduate  veterinarian.  Meanwhile  change 
the  hogs  onto  clean  ground  and  feed  light 
laxative  rations.  a.  s.  a. 


Milk  Check  and  Grain  Check. 

YOUR  editorial  on  the  farmer’s  milk 
check  and  feed  bill,  on  page  1398, 
leads  me  to  suggest  that  if  the  far¬ 
mer  fed  his  cow  good  pure  hay  or  even 
corn  stalks,  no  doubt  he  would  have  less 
to  worry  about  and  at  the  same  time 
cause  our  so-called  millers  to  go  out  and 
knock  their  heads  on  good  earth. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  E.  H. 


ns  well  adapted  to  conditions  where  corn 
is  the  chief  crop  and  where  milk  is  not 
available  for  swine  feeding.  Profits  in 
pork  production  do  not  depend  upon  the 
breed  selected.  Choosing  of  prolific  ani¬ 
mals  in  any  one  of  the  recognized  breeds 
is  of  more  importance.  There  are  good 
and  bad  individuals  in  all  the  recognized 
breeds.  Results  of  experiments  planned 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  animals  rep¬ 
resenting  the  various  breeds  differ  as 
much  within  the  breed  as  they  do  when 
a  number  of  breeds  are  compared.  This 
goes  to  show  that  breed  selection  is  of 
minor  importance. 

2.  The  following  mixture  is  suggested 
as  a  ration  for  pigs  four  months  old 
weighing  65  pounds :  Ear  corn,  100 
pounds;  middlings  or  shorts,  40  pounds; 
digester  tankage,  10  pounds.  The  latter 
two  products  can  be  mixed  and  fed  in  i 
the  form  of  a  thin  slop,  and  the  corn  i 
should  be  fed  in  such  quantities  as  the 
animals  will  clean  up  with  relish.  At 
this  age,  provided  they  are  thrifty  and 
well  grown,  they  will  consume  about  four 
pounds  of  the  feed  per  head  per  day,  or 
on  the  basis  of  approximately  five  pounds 
of  feed  for  each  hundred  pounds  live 
weight.  They  should  not  be  fed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  their  full  capacity  i  ntil  after 
they  weigh  125  pounds,  but  rather  kept 
growing  along  on  we  will  say  2%  pounds 
of  the  feed  each  per  day.  After  they 
weigh  100  pounds  middlings  should  be 
reduced  and  the  animals  can  be  appropri¬ 
ately  fattened  on  ear  corn  and  tankage, 
or  equal  parts  of  ear  corn  and  rye,  with 
10%  digester  tankage  added. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  A.  S. 
wishes  to  market  such  animals  '  \  carcass 
form  when  they  are  dressing  from  160 
to  175  pounds.  In  certain  sections  of 
New  Jersey,  notably  in  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty,  there  is  a  very  brisk  demand  for 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  great  many  farmers  are 
selling  their  animals  at  this  age  at  from 


Father:  “Johnny,  stop  using  such 
dreadful  language !”  Johnny :  “Well, 
father,  William  Shakespeare  uses  it.” 
Father:  “Then  don’t  play  with  him;  he’s 
no  fit  companion  for  you.” — Woman's 
Journal. 


easily  lay  this  floor,  and  tells 
other  facts.  Write  for  it 
today. 


Linwax  Manufacturing  Co.  J 

1S00  Merchants  Bank  Bldg..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


'Its  Made  of  Linwax  Blocks 

It  keeps  my  cows  and  horses  free  from  all  the 
diseases  and  discomforts  due  to  cold,  hard,  Blippery 
concrete  and  unsanitary  plank  floors.  It  is  forever 
guaranteed  against  rot  and  decay,  chipping  or  scal¬ 
ing;  Blivering,  splintering  or  disintegrating.  It  is 
Banitary,  warm,  restful,  economical — warranted  to 
outlast  the  building. 

LlNWjrf 

BARN  FLOORING^  ^ 

la  made  of  antiseptically  treated  hard  wood— so 
tough  and  fine-grained  that  it  will  last  practically 
forever.  It  is  moisture  and  germ  proofed  and  no 
germ  can  live  near  it.  It  disinfects. 

Our  Free  Booklet  explains  how  any  farm 
hand  can 


A  Real  Gearless  Spreader 


Load  It  High,  Haul  It  Easily,  Spread  It  Wide 

You  can  do  things  with  the  Nisco  that  you  can’t  do  with  others. 
It  actually  carries  its  full  rated  capacity  and  more.  Light  draft, 
it  hauls  easily  no  matter  how  heavily  loaded,  and  spreads  up  to 
seven  feet  vide.  Two  levers  afford  easy  control  from  the  seat 
and  a  boy  can  easily  run  it. 

Patented  distributor  insures  spread 
of  7  feet.  Endless  apron  convey¬ 
or  prevents  any  chance  of  racing. 

Chain  drive — no  gears  to  strip,  break  or  freeze.  Only  half  as  many  parts  as 
other  spreaders.  Simple  in  construction,  light  in  weight,  but  dependable 
as  a  government  bond.  Guaranteed  for  one  year  against  breakage  from 

write  us  for  free  catalog. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

SPREADER  SPECIALISTS 
195  First  Street,  Cold  water,  Ohio 


Steel  Sills 
and 

Bracing 


The  New  Idea 
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This  Now  Galloway  Sanitary  Croam 
Separator  is  made  so  good  in  my 
factories  that  I  will  send  it 
anywhere  in  the  United  S.ates 
without  an  expert  to  set  it  up  to  any 
Inexperienced  user  for  a  90-day 
trial,  to  test  against  any 
kind  that  even  sells  for  twice  as 
much.  You  to  be  the  judge. 

It’s  the  most  modern,  most  sanitar 
most  scientific,  the  cleanest  skimmer, 
the  most  beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cream  separator  made  and  I  have  seen 
them  all.  Sold  to  you  for  I 
money  than  dealers  s 
jobbers  can  buy  ma 
chines  not  as  good  in 
carloads  for  cash.  Get 
my  Catalog  and  Cow 
Book  free  before  you  purchase  any  cream 
separator  of  any  make.k.nd  or  at  any  price. 
iWm,  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

273  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Most 

of the  pro 

gres  s  i  v  e’^B 
farmers  read^ 

The  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette,  because  it  shows’ 

how  men  make  real  mon¬ 
ey  farming.  One  year  for 
$1.00.  Send  for  a  free  copy.’ 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

Room  1112,  542  S.  Dearborn  St„  Chicago,  lit 


Getting  ahead  is 

^largely  a  matter  of  pro- 
firing  by  the  success 
of  other  men.  But 
must  watch 
the  fellows 
who 


Whu 
Not 


Get 
Hhea<£ 

? 


are 
o  i  n  g 
things. 


KEEP  DEALER’S  PROFIT 
IN  YOUR  POCKET 

Why  go  to  an  implement  dealer  when  you  can  get  such  a 
reliable  high  grade  grinding  mill  as  the  Quaker  City  at 
wholesale  prices  —  the  same  price  as  the 
dealer  pays?  Buy  direct  and  keep  the 
profit  yourself!  Investigate  the  famous 


I  Quaker  City 

Grinding  Milk 


47  years  of  success  behind  the  line. 
Easiest  running,  most  durable,  finest 
'  improvements.  10  Days'  Free  Trial— 

Send  today  for  new  catalog  showing 
13  mills,  hand  power  to  to  H.  P.  Address 

Dept.E.  THE  Dept.  T. 

3740  Filbert  St  A.  W.  STRAUB  8709So.  Hiblind  Avt.| 
.PWadelpbio.  R».  COMPANY  Chicige,  Ut 


It's  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 
tools. 


U 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 

mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed¬ 
ing  cut  out. 


In  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  its  own 
furrow,  sow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  three  min¬ 
utes'  ehansre  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti¬ 
vator  that  can't  be  beaten.  88  combinations 
at  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
"  Gardening  With  Modern  Tools. " 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  212 
Sronloch,  N.J. 


Send  No  Money 


See  the  Gocds  Before  You  Pay 

Buy  farm  aEd  garden  Imple¬ 
ments  the  new  way.  Make  sure 
of  their  value,  test  them  thoroughly  | 
yourselt  We  allow 

30  Days’ 
Trial! 

Unito  All-Steel  Cultivator  $2.75, 

Use  It  on  any  ground  for  any  kind  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Adjustable  from  9  Inch  lo  26  Inches, 
deep  or  shallow  Free  factory  catalog 
shows  many  other  styles  on  same 
terms.  A  postal  brings  it,  postpaid.^ 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

507  Factories  Building  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping:  Caldron.  .Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,'  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
D.  K.  Sperry  Sc  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill, 


^  We  have  about  1000  engines  on  hand, 
intended  for  foreign  shipment.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  cut  off  owing  to  the  war.  We 
must  turn  the  engines  into  cash.  So  we  cut 
the  prices  down  to  practically  cost. 

Stock  includes  all  sizes  from  1  to  12 
H.P.  Motors  are  of  high  grade  materialf 
Aa^d  construction.  £  year  guarantee. 
mA  postal  brings  you  detail*  and  prices.  I 
J  AMERICAS  ENGINE  CO. 

603  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


War  Always  Justified 

^when  waged  against  clearly  destructive^ 
/  methods  of  crop  cultivation.  A  great 
invasion  of  the  camps  of  the  users  of 
murderous  utensils  upon  the  innocent  crop 
roots  is  now  on.  War  in  the  field  against 
all  the  weeds  is  most  satisfactory  when 
Tower  pulverizers,  cultivators,  and  rollers 
are  the  exclusive  weapons. 

Our  Thirty-five  Years’  War 

has  brought  prosperity  to  all  concerned. 
Every  farmer  should  write  for  our  War 
Booklet  which  explains  the  Tower  Way  of 
weed  slaughter  and  the  Tower  methods  of 
increasing  the  corn  crop — worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  the  farmer.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Address  the  manufacturers  of  the 
original  surface  cultivators. 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

86th  Avenue,  Mendota,  III. 


13  EAD  how  you  can  use 

J.V  yUQQjQg 


many  more  years — save 
thousands  of  high  lifts— make 
hauling  easier — save  money  in 
repairs  by  putting  on  “Electric” 
low  steel  wheels.  Or  get  a 
complete  low  wheel  “Handy” 
wagon.  Write  today  for  catalog 
wheels  and  wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  Street  Quincy,  IIL 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— -Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


1915. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Feeding  Value  of  Potatoes. 

N  page  3  I  find  two  communications 
regarding  the  feeding  value  of  pota¬ 
toes.  These  two  articles  are  quite  con¬ 
flicting.  Mr.  Borkind  starts  in  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Potatoes  are  an  inferior  feed  for 
dairy  cows,”  Mr.  Stone  says:  “Potatoes 
might  be  figured  at  from  15  to  20  cents 
a  bushel  for  feeding  purposes,  and  for 
want  of  a  succulent  feed  might  be 
worth  25  cents  a  bushel.”  What  is  one 
to  learn  from  the  two  articles?  It  is 
possible  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes  in 
Vermont  and  in  New  York  are  very  much 
at  variance.  I  will  say  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  I  have  found  potatoes  the  very 
best  milk  producer ;  have  grown  and  fed 
potatoes  to  dairy  cattle  for  a  half  cen¬ 
tury.  and  it  is  my  candid  opinion  there 
is  nothing  that  will  produce  more  milk 
under  all  conditions  than  potatoes.  Even 
when  cows  are  on  clover  pasture  in 
Spring,  and  are  being  grained,  a  very 
noticeable  increase  in  milk  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  feeding  of  potatoes.  Again 
in  Winter  when  cows  are  eating  a  large 
amount  of  silage  and  grain,  potatoes  will 
increase  the  milk  flow  surprisingly. 

I  do  not  know  the  analysis  of  potatoes 
or  the  amount  of  protein  they  contain, 
but  from  actual  experience  I  do  positive¬ 
ly  know  I  am  unable  to  get  as  much  milk 
from  any  other  feed  as  I  can  from  the 
proper  feeding  of  potatoes.  You  might 
ask :  “What  is  the  proper  feeding  of 
potatoes?”  Commence  feeding  them 
lightly  or  in  small  amounts,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount.  When  cows  get 
used  to  them  a  bushel  divided  between 
four  cows  or  a  peck  to  a  cow  is  what 
are  usually  fed.  We  never  cut  or  smash 
them,  but  feed  them  whole,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small.  I  have  never  had 
any  serious  trouble  from  cows  choking 
on  them.  Should  cow  become  choked  an 
inch  rubber  hose  properly  used  will  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty. 

New  York.  sunny  slope  farm. 

Potatoes  Fob  Hogs. — I  noticed  a 
question  regarding  potatoes  as  food  for 
hogs,  and  would  like  to  add  my  experi¬ 
ence.  I  feed  three  pecks  each  apples 
and  potatoes,  cooked,  and  two  quarts 
middlings  to  four  brood  sows  a  day,  and 
still  my  neighbors  tell  me  I  keep  my  hogs 
too  fat  for  breeders.  This  would  prove  to 
me  that  there  must  be  more  food  value 
in  potatoes  than  the  article  wmitten  by 
C.  L.  M.  would  allow.  c.  H.  E. 

Athens,  Me. 


FARM  NEWS. 

The  farmers  of  Minnesota  are  up  in 
arms  against  the  recent  increase  in 
freight  rates,  which  they  regard  as 
wholly  unjustifiable.  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Riverside  Farmers’  Club  after 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  the 
following  resolutions  -were  unanimously 
adopted : 

“1.  We  regard  the  present  system  of 
distributing  farm  products — having  been 
established  and  now  largely  controlled  by 
middlemen — as  unjust  and  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

“2.  As  the  first  step  towards  bringing 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  into  closer 
business  relations  with  each  other,  the 
government  should  acquire  possession  of 
all  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines  by  ex¬ 
ercising  the  right  and  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  operate  the  same  at  cost. 

“3.  As  this,  being  a  political  question 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  concerted 
action,  we  hereby  request  all  farmers’ 
clubs  and  kindred  organizations  to  take 
up  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the 
end  that  public  sentiment  may  be  created 
and  crystallized  in  favor  of  this  move¬ 
ment. 

“4.  For  the  present  we  recommend  that 
all  our  members  and  others  make  use  of 
the  parcel  post  in  establishing  direct  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er  wherever  practical. 

“5.  We  request  all  papers  friendly  to 
the  farmers  to  publish  these  resolutions 
in  order  that  they  may  be  given  as  wide 
publicity  as  possible.” 

Cass  Co.,  Minn.  j.  w.  witham. 

Jan.  5.  Much  tobacco  is  being  moved 
at  a  lower  price,  from  $5  to  $7  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  best  grades.  Cold  weather  has 
prevailed  here  for  several  weeks.  De¬ 
cember  was  the  coldest  since  1904.  No 
hog  cholera  nor  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  our  section.  Hard  times  is  the  talk 
everywhere  you  go.  A  great  many  coal 
mines  in  our  surrounding  county,  but 
they  work  little  or  none  at  all ;  not  much 
property  changing  hands ;  everything 
seems  to  be  on  the  standstill.  Idle  men 
from  the  towns  and  cities  are  seeking  out 
locations  in  the  county.  Prices  our  mer¬ 
chants  are  paying  are,  wheat,  $1.30;  corn 
50;  hogs  $6.50;  cows  $50  to  $75;  old 
hens  9:  geese  9;  ducks  9;  turkevs  13; 
butter  19;  eggs  33.  r.  s.  k. 

Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 

Dec.  29.  Milk  delivered  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  18c.  gallon;  creamery  butter,  38; 
specially  fancy  dairy  butter,  34;  pota¬ 
toes,  delivered  cars.  25;  cabbage,  $6.50 
per  ton;  apples,  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per 
barrel ;  Timothy  hay,  baled.  $14 ;  clover 
hay,  $12;  Alfalfa  hay,  $16;  fat  steers, 
$6.50;  cattle  on  foot,  7c.;  hogs,  6%; 
turkeys,  dressed,  25 ;  chickens  and  geese, 
dressed,  16 ;  ducks,  dressed,  18 ;  pea 
beans,  $2.10 ;  marrows,  $3.50 ;  Red  kid¬ 
neys,  $3.25  per  bushel  -of  60  pounds. 

Avon,  N.  Y.  c.  d.  n. 


Dec.  28.  Farms  are  higher  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  Cattle  are  high, 
anywhere  from  $75  to  $125,  but  good 
cows  are  scarce ;  beef  is  high,  also  pigs. 
Not  many  breeding.  Pigs  at  four  weeks 
$10  a  pair  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
them  for  that  price.  Butter  selling  any¬ 
where  from  30  to  38.  Fruit  is  cheap ; 
gardening  crops  must  be  given  away  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  rid  of  them.  Potatoes  70.  No. 
1  apples  $1.50  a  barrel,  hard  work  to 
sell  them  at  any  price.  Cabbage  75 
cents  a  barrel,  low  price,  they  do  sell  for 
$1  to  $1.50  a  barrel.  Green  horses  are 
high  from  $200  to  $300 ;  our  horses  are 
low  from  $25  to  $200.  Poultry  cheap ; 
live  14 ;  dressed  22 ;  turkeys  17  to  27. 
Wood  is  high,  $6  a  cord.  Eggs  55 ;  meat 
20  to  30.  f.  N. 

Derry,  N.  H. 

Dec.  26.  Butter  25;  eggs  35;  chickens, 
live  nine;  turkeys  14.  live;  potatoes  50 
baled  Timothy  $19;  oats  55.  I.  w.  w. 

Winchester,  Ya. 

Dec.  28.  Dairy  cows  $50  to  $100 ; 
sales  so  infrequent  as  to  make  quota¬ 
tions  problematical.  Dairying  is  the 
main  pursuit  in  this  section,  and  we  are 
so  far  from  milk  stations  that  very  lit¬ 
tle  Winter  dairying  is  done.  We  have 
customers  in  Rome,  14  miles  from  here, 
who  are  paying  us  40  cents  per  pound; 
delivery  once  in  two  weeks.  I  do  not 
think  that  factorvmen  have  averaged  to 
pay  more  than  $1.25  or  $1.40  per  hun¬ 
dred  during  past  season.  Some  hay  is 
sold  to  piece  out  neighbors  who  are  short, 
and  brings  $14  at  the  barn.  Culls,  bulls 
and  fat  stock  were  picked  up  in  the  Fall 
by  drovers  at  from  $16  to  $60.  Potatoes 
sold  to  shippers  in  the  Fall  for  35  and 
40.  Real  estate  agents  are  doing  quite 
a  lively  business  in  selling  farms  in  our 
town  to  Polanders.  n.  c.  V. 

Ava,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  24.  I  am  living  on  a  farm  about 
three  miles  from  Oneonta,  the  leading 
market  for  Otsego  and  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ties.  Market  prices  are  as  follows: 
Cows  that  are  coming  fresh  $60  to  $75; 
cows  coming  fresh  in  the  Spring  $30  to 
$35  ^  bulls  high,  yearlings  are  worth  $25 
to  $30  and  older  ones  in  proportion. 
Pork  that  will  weigh  150  pounds  $11  to 
$12  per  cwt. ;  heavier  pork  $10.50  to 
$11 ;  veal,  good.  $12  to  $13  per  cwt. 
Potatoes  40  to  45  cents;  apples  50  per 
bushel.  Butter,  creamery,  40;  dairy  38; 
eggs  45: _  cabbage  four  cents  a  head; 
turnips  35.  Milk  seven  cents  per  quart, 
or  four  cents  per  pint.  w.  H.  M. 

North  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  5.  December  was  a  very  wintry 
month,  with  plenty  of  snow  and  rain, 
roads  frozen  solid.  Not  much  corn  left 
in  the  fields ;  some  ice  is  being  harvested. 
Cattle  and  sheep  not  very  high  since 
the  State  was  quarantined.  While  there 
were  no  cases  in  this  county  it  affected 
prices  just  the  same,  and  lost  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  stock  dealers  lots  of  money.  No 
chance  to  plow  sod  so  far  this  Winter. 


HI 

Butchering  all  done.  Wheat  $1.20;  corn 
75;  potatoes  75;  butter  20;  eggs  36; 
chickens  10 ;  turkeys  14  to  16. 

Morgan  Co.,  O.  w.  B.  h. 

Jan.  8.  We  live  20  miles  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  carry  on  mixed 
farming;  hay,  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes; 
dairy  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream,  hogs 
for  home  consumption  and  sale;  also  graz¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  cattle  and 
hog  business  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 
since  about  Nov.  1.  The  State  and 
United  States  have  both  kept  a  very  strict 
quarantine  since  that  date.  On  one  farm 
near  us  55  cattle  were  killed  and  buried 
about  10  feet  deep.  100  bushels  quicklime 
was  used  on  them  before  filling  the  grave. 
Cattle  contracted  for  delivery,  about  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  are  still  in  the 
farmers’  hands,  costing  much  for  feed. 
Those  not  yet  sold  have  greatly  depre¬ 
ciated  in  price.  Calves  cannot  be  sold 
at  any  price.  Best  steers  contracted  for 
$8.75  to  $9  per  100.  Hay  $20  per  ton  ; 
wheat  $1.25.  f.  j.  l. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

Jan.  8.  We  get  here  at  the  present 
time  the  following  price  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  dealers:  Wheat  $1.23; 
oats  48 ;  beans,  hand  picked,  $2.55 ;  bar¬ 
ley  $1.15  to  SI. 25  cwt.;  corn,  shelled,  63; 
buckwheat  $1.50  cwt. ;  potatoes  25 ;  clov¬ 
er  seed  $7  to  $8.50  bu. ;  hay,  baled,  choice 
No.  1  Timothy  $9.50  to  $13;  eggs  35; 
butter  30.  Hogs  six  cents  on  foot; 
dressed,  seven  cents  for  heavy,  weighing 
over  150  pounds  and  8*4  for  light  hogs 
weighing  up  to  150  pounds.  Veal  11  *4 
dressed ;  Spring  lamb  13 ;  mutton  9%  ; 
dressed  chickens,  live,  old  11 ;  Spring  12 ; 
ducks  16;  geese  12%;  turkeys  20.  The 
sugar  companies  are  contracting  with 
the  growers  for  beets  at  $6  per  ton  for 
next  Fall  delivery  Land  ranges  in  price 
from  $50  to  $125  per  acre,  good  im¬ 
proved  land  ranges  about  $100  per  acre. 
Milk  is  $1.70  per  hundred  at  eondensery. 
We  are  in  a  fine  dairy  section  which  is 
developing  quite  rapidly.  M.  o.  T. 

Birch  Run,  Mich. 

After  3%  weeks  of  extremely  cold  and 
snowy  weather,  with  temperature  from 
16  to  24  deg.  below  and  roads  almost 
impassable  from  drifts,  on  Jan.  5  a  thaw 
began,  followed  by  rain,  so  that  people 
who  were  compelled  to  get  out  met  with 
very  serious  difficulties.  Stock  dealers 
who  buy  cows  every  Fall  here  and  drive 
to  eastern  counties  where  more  grain  is 
raised,  and  they  buy  cheaper  grades  of 
cows  to  eat  their  straw,  got  quarantinel 
on  one  drove  and  consequently  did  not  buy 
as  many  as  usual,  so  more  farmers  are 
wintering  their  stock  and  using  up  their 
rough  fodder  in  that  way.  Dairying  is 
the  main  source  of  income,  with  hogs  as 
a  side  issue.  No  sheep  are  kept.  IIol- 
steins  predominate  and  better  stock  of 
all  kinds  is  gaining  in  numbers  every 
year.  Purebred  horses,  cattle  and  hogs 
are  no  longer  the  exception.  e.  a.  b. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


You’ve  Got  To  Start 
YOUR  MILK  PROFITS 


In  Your  Feed  Box 

It  depends  on  what  you  put  into  your  feed 
box  as  to  what  you  get  back  in  milk  profits. 

You  may  be  feeding  plenty  of  protein  and  yet  fail  to 
get  the  best  results. 

Most  dairymen  feed  TOO  MUCH  protein. 

A  cow  cannot  store  up  excess  protein  for  future 
needs  like  she  can  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

Too  much  protein,  besides  being  wasteful,  is  injurious  to 
the  kidneys,  "burns  out”  your  cows,  renders  them  sterile, 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  up  your  herd.  The  question  is : 

Are  you  feeding  the  best  combination  of  Protein  and  the 
other  necessary  food  elements  in  the  best  proportions  for 
milk  production  and  health  maintenance  of  your  cows  ? 

You  can  answer  this  important  question  correctly  with 


WONDERFUL  RECORDS 

Valdessa  Scott,  2nd  — 

World’s  Champion  Hol¬ 
stein.  First  40  lb.  cow  in 
the  world.  Produced  in  one 
week,  41.875  lbs. of  batter. 
SCHUMACHER  FEED 
was  a  part  of  the  ration 
during  test. 


Castlemain’s  Nancy 

4th  —  World’s  Champion 
two-year-old  AYRSHIRE, 
averaged  39.7  lbs.  milk  per 
oay  for  one  year.  She  was 
fed  a  grain  ration  contain¬ 
ing  more  SCHUMACHER 
than  any  other  feed. 

Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate 

4th  —  World’s  Champion 
Ayrshire,  was  fed  SCHU¬ 
MACHER  as  a  part  of  the 
ration.  Official  test  showed 
23.022  lbs.  milk  for  her 
year’s  work. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 

No  matter  what  ration  you  are  now  feeding,  here  is  one  which  you  will  find,  as  thousands  have,  not 

?nly  Pr°duces  the  maximum  milk  flow,  but  also  puts  your  cows  in  BEST  CONDITION  and  KEEPS  them  so,  regardless  of 
ow  hard  you  force  their  production.  It  is  the  ration  which  helped  the  World’s  Champion  Cows  to  make  records.  Here  it  is- 

A  Record- Brea  kina  Feedina  Plan  Take  any  of  the  high  protein  concentrates  you  are 

D„wpre  m  i.  c - 7 - - — t7Tr"r — — — ■ - -  now  feeding,  such  as  Gluten,  Oil  Meal,  Distillers  or 

nf  ^  It^PI0UtI^S-TT?i  A^T^hb^on  J?airy  Feed  and  make  your  ration  one-third  of  these,  or  a  combination 

two-thirds  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  If  cottonseed  meal  is  used,  make  the  ration  three-fourths 
SCHUMACHER  and  one-fourth  cottonseed  meal. 

find  tbe  ab°Y  tbe  beft  combination  you  ever  used  and  the  answer  will  be  in  your  milk  pails  and  condition  of  your 
cows  after  a  reasonable  period.  With  SCHUMACHER  you  can  mix  your  own  ration  and  make  it  suitable  for  each  individual. 

idell  V^nVfVV  ™ is  cor?P°sid  finely  ground  kiln-dried  products  of  com,  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  so  skillfully  blended  that  it  makes  the 
ideal  ration  for  nulch  cows.  Also  fine  for  horses  and  hogs.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  supply  you.  If  he  can’t-write  us  direct. 


ASTONISHING  RESULTS 

Sophie  19th  —  World’s 
Champion  Jersey,  was  fed 
on  SCHUMACHER  as  part 
of  the  ration  and  made 
1,175  lbs.  of  butter  far  the 
year. 


Joanna  De  Kol  Van 
Beers,  Second  40  lb.  cow 
in  the  world,  produced 
40.32  lbs.  butter  in  one 
week.  She  was  fed  a 
ration  of  SCHUMACHER 
during  this  test. 


Colantha’s  4th  Joanna 

— Champion  long  distance 
cow  of  the  world,  pro¬ 
duced  27,432.5  lbs,  of  milk 
in  one  year.  SCHU- 
MACHER.FEED  was  part 
of  her  ration. 


- - -  umici  wui  uc  bum  tu  aujji«y  you.  n  ne  can  c — write  us  direct.  ot  Her  ration. 

Sfllllllllllllllfll  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  BIIIIIIIIIIIIIII|r 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Lameness. 

I  HAVE  a  mule  that  has  a  strained 
tendon  in  her  right  hind  leg  that 
_  causes  lameness;  it  is  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  i  Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  will 
cure  it?  2.  I  have  another  mule  that 
has  a  hard  bunch  on  the  inside  front  leg 
where  the  wart  is  above  the  knee;  it  is 
about  as  large  as  a  teacup  and  still  is 
growing.  What  can  be  done  for  them? 
New  York.  c.  s. 

1.  Have  the  tendon  line  fired  and  blis¬ 
tered  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  If  you 
cannot  have  this  done  clip  off  the  hair 
and  blister  the  part  with  a  cantharidine 
blistering  ointment  and  repeat  several 
times  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  until 
the  lameness  subsides.  2.  Blister  the  en¬ 
largement  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  one  ounce  of 
lard.  Hub  it  in  for  fifteen  minutes;  then 
tie  the  mule  up  short  in  his  stall  so  that 
he  will  not  he  able  to  lick  or  bite  the 
blistered  part.  I)o  not  wash  the  blister 
off.  In  three  days  apply  lard  and  then 
apply  some  more  daily  until  the  skin  is 
sound.  The  blister  may  be  repeated  if 
found  necessary. 


Horse  With  Worms. 

I  BOUGHT  lately  a  horse  which  is  in¬ 
fested  with  worms.  Will  you  give  me 
a  remedy?  I  saw  advice  in  issue  of 
November  24  to  give  the  horse  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  turpentine,  and  then  give 
sulphur  and  iron,  but  it  does  not  say 
how  much  to  give.  Kindly  give  me  full 
direction.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

We  always  carefully  prescribe  the  ex¬ 
act  dose  to-  be  given,  and  you  will  find 
on  reading  back  numbers  that  the  dose 
of  turpentine  is  two  ounces  mixed  in  a 
pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  and  given  after 
starving  the  horse  for  12  hours  or  more. 
Do  not  give  this  to  a  mare  in  foal.  The 
turpentine  and  oil  is  followed  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  salt  and  sulphur,  the 
dose  for  an  adult  horse  being  one  table¬ 
spoonful  night  and  morning  for  a  week, 
then  skip  ten  days  and  repeat.  Omit 
iron  for  a  mare  in  foal. 


Indigestion. 

MY  horse  ran  into  a  barbed-wire  fence 
a  year  ago,  and  after  that  I  did  not 
let  her  in  the  pasture.  Since  then 
she  seems  to  stumble  quite  a  little.  Seems 
she  is  troubled  with  her  kidneys,  because 
all  at  once  she  lies  down  and  cannot  get 
up  for  two  or  three  hours.  When  she 
gets  up  and  her  bowels  begin  to  move, 
she  is  all  right  again  for  a  few  weeks. 
Plantsville,  Conn.  A.  K. 

Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  and  then  feed  lightly  on  whole 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  mixed  hay.  Make 
her  work  or  take  abundant  exercise  every 
day  in  the  yard  or  pasture.  Have  her 
feet  properly  trimmed  and  shod  and  re¬ 
set  the  shoes  every  four  to  six  weeks.  She 
is  probably  getting  more  feed  than  she 
pays  for  in  work  and  that  is  bad  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  kidneys. 


Fistula. 

I  HAVE  a  mare  with  fistula,  a  running 
sore  on  each  side  of  her  shoulder.  I 
have  been  treating  her  for  sopie  time 
without  improvement.  I-s  there  a  per¬ 
manent  cure?  D-  B.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Healing  will  not  take  without  an  op¬ 
eration  by  an  expert  for  removal  of  the 
diseased  tissues  and  especially  diseased 
(necrosed)  cartilage.  The  educated  vet¬ 
erinarian  also  may  give  hyperdermic 
treatment  with  a  bacterin  and  leave  you 
medicine  for  the  daily  treatment  of  the 
wounds.  It  is  not  a  case  that  can  be 
successfully  treated  by  home  talent. 


Lameness. 

I  BOUGHT  a  young  mare  said  to  have 
been  kicked  on  outside  of  gambrel 
joint.  There  is  an  unsightly  bunch,  very 
hard,  wholly  on  outside  of  the  leg,  caus¬ 
ing  some  lameness,  not  much.  Can  I 
soften  or  remove  it?  H.  B. 

If  a  bone  tumor  (exostosis)  has 
formed,  it  will  be  likely  to  remain  as  a 
permanent  blemish,  but  the  lameness 
will  be  likely  to  subside  if  you  have  the 
part  fired  and  blistered  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian,  and  then  rest  the  mare  for 
six  weeks.  If  you  cannot  have  this  done 
blister  the  part  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks,  with  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  Clip  off  the 
hair,  rub  the  blister  in  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  then  tie  the  mare  up  short  in  her 
stall  so  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  lick 
the  part.  Do  not  wash  the  blister  off, 
but  in  three  days  apply  lard,  and  then 
apply  a  little  more  lard  once  daily  until 
skin  is  sound. 


Fracture. 

I  HAVE  a  good  horse  18  years  old  which 
seven  weeks  ago  was  kicked  by  his 
mate  on  the  left  front  leg  right  be¬ 
low  the  collar  bone.  A  local  veterinarian 
pronounced  the  case  a  cracked  bone,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  horse  would  recover,  al¬ 
though  after  considerable  time.  Farrn- 
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ers  in  the  vicinity  say  that  the  horse  s  l 
age  is  against  him.  and  it  will  not  pay  to 
winter  him  because  so  far  he  has  not 
shown  any  improvement.  The  horse  has 
been  kept  out  on  pasture  ever  since  he 
was  hurt,  and  walks  with  much  difficulty. 
The  doctor  said  to  use  nothing  on  the 
leg  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 

New  Jersey.  R.  R. 

Absolute  rest  in  slings  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  recovery  in  case  of  a  fractured 
scapula  or  shoulder  blade.  If  the  union 
has  not  taken  place  by  this  time  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  take  place  later.  If  the 
bone  is  broken  you  should  be  able  to 
hear  the  grating  of  the  broken  parts 
when  the  leg  is  moved  back  and  forth. 
If  by  collar  bone  (a  horse  has  none) 
you  mean  the  arm  bone  (humerus)  j 
chance  of  recovery  would  be  extremely  | 
small,  despite  perfect  rest. 


Scratches. 

WHAT  sort  of  remedy  is^  best  to  cure  ' 
scratches  on  a  horse?  I  have  a 
horse  which  I  value  very  much. 
He  has  scratches  on  both  front  legs,  from 
hoof  t"  ankle.  At  first  it  was  only  above 
hoof  but  now  is  going  as  far  as  ankle. 

I  have  used  vaseline,  also  lard  and  sul¬ 
phur,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  help  him. 
What  causes  a  horse  to  get  scratches? 

I  keep  my  horses  as  clean  as  possible. 
What  condition  powder  would  yvi  advise 
to  use  on  horses  to  keep  them  in  good 
health?  w.  L. 

New  York. 

Poultice  the  parts  for  two  or  three 
days  with  hot  flaxseed  meal;  then  cleanse 
and  dry  perfectly  and  do  not  wash  again. 
Washing  and  failure  to  dry  the  skin,  or 
allowing  the  horse  to  stand  in  a  cold 
draft  after  washing  the  legs  brings  on 
scratches  (erythema,  or  inflammation  of 
the  skin).  After  discontinuing  the  poul¬ 
tices  apply  three  times  a  day  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  of  one  ounce  of  sulphur 
and  two  drams  each  of  spirits  of  camphor 
and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  rubbed 
up  in  four  ounces  of  lanoline.  We  do 
not  believe  in  “condition  powders.”  If 
a  horse  is  sick  have  the  disease  diagnosed 
and  appropriate  remedies  prescribed  by 
an  educated  veterinarian.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  dope  a  horse  on  general  princi¬ 
ples.  If  he  gets  plenty  of  good  feed,  and 
has  a  clean,  well  ventilated  stable,  daily 
exercise  and  adequate  grooming  he  will 
need  no  drugs. 


Itching  Skin. 

WHAT  can  I  do  for  my  horse?  He 
rubs  and  scratches  the  hair  off  his 
tail  and  different  spots.  o.  A.  L. 
Massachusetts. 

Work  or  abundantly  exercise  the  horse 
every  day,  and  do  not  feed  corn  or  grass. 
Make  sure  that  chicken  lice  are  not  caus¬ 
ing  the  irritation.  Have  him  clipped,  if 
he  rubs  the  skin  off  the  body.  Wash  af¬ 
fected  parts  of  body  and  then  bathe  with 
a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip.  Bathe 
the  tail  with  strong  salt  water  as  often 
as  found  necessary.  Mix  half  an  ounce 
of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the 
feed  twice  daily  if  the  case  proves  ob¬ 
stinate.  A.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Galls  Mean 
Less  Work 

Your  horse  can’t 
work  his  hardest  if 
h  i  s  shoulders  are 
tender  with  galls. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 

prevent  and  cure  galls.  The 
curled  hair  gall-cure  pad  forms 
a  smooth  springy  cushion  where 
the  draft  comes.  These  collars 
last  from  1  to  2  years  longer. 

“Honest  Wear”  Harness 

are  made  full  size  to  fit  large 
horses.  Best  oak-tanned  leather 
— stitched  with  well  waxed  linen 
t  h  r  e  a  d — h  o  n  e  s  t  materials 
throughout. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Defects  of  harness  and  collars  made 
good  or  your  money  back. 

Buy  from  your  Harness  Dealer 


LOOK 


THIS  LABEL 


Write  tor  booklet  about  Gall  Cure  Collars 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Prepared  With  the 


Acne 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

AFTER  plowing  sod  or  stubble  it 
must  be  worked  down  thoroughly 
and  pulverized.  Sods,  clods  and 
lumps  must  be  broken  up;  air  spaces 
and  voids  worked  out  and  filled  to  in¬ 
sure  a  seed  bed  that  will  give  BETTER 
CROPS.  Make  available  the  plant  food 
in  plowed-in  manure  by  thoroughly 
mixing  with  pulverized  soil.  BET¬ 
TER  CROPS  will  result. 

The  “ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

l  makes  possible  the  -perfect  seed  bed.  Sizes 
i  3  to  17 Is  ft.  wide  for  one  to  four  horseB. 

a  Light  Draft — AH  Steel — Low  Price 

B  Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

ft  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Incorporated  1 
»  379  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J.  4 


Write  for 
Free  Catalog 


Mulcher 


and  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator, 
weeder  and  seeder — all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  harden¬ 
ing  and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds. 
Has  flat  teeth,  especially  adapted  to  form  mulch. 
Lever  and  pressure  spring  controldepth  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  Four/ 
sizes,  8,  8,  10  and  12  ft.  Ship¬ 
ment  from  branch  near  you. 

Write  us  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Bo*  842.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Planet  Jr. 

Seeder-Horse  Hoe 


The  farm  and  garden  tools  that 
save  your  time,  lighten  your  labor, 
and  get  bigger  crops — the  longest- 
lasting  and  most  economical 
implements  made.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

4  Planet  Jr  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel  Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  Plow 


Soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  family  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  acreage.  Sows  all 
garden  seeds  (in  drils  or  in  hills),  plows, 
opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  quickly 
and  easily  all 
through  the 


No.  8  Planet  Jr 
Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


Stronger,  better-made,  and  capable  of  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  cul¬ 
tivator  made.  Non-clogging  steel  wheel. 
Depth-regulator  and  extra-long  frame 
make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable  for  both 
depth  and  width, 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 
Describes  55  tools  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes.  Harrows,  Orchard- and  Beet-Cultivators. 

Write  postal  for  it. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Boxll07VPhila  Pa 


Owner  in  Sanitarium- s  2 ““h  f  i°  f  a1" m 

85  acres,  2  barns,  30x40,  20x24,  hen  house.  Building- 
not,  good.  Must  go.  $1.1110,  in  terms.  Catalogue 
No.  282.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 


Farms  in  Delaware  /,  Tm"  aV' ci i Jn ■ 'T! 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Andress 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  DOVER.  DELAWARE 


NEW  JERSEY  GARDEN,  FRUIT,  STOCK, 
POULTRY  FARMS.  We  handle  the  best 
A.  WARREN  DRESSER,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


Concrete  Cow  Barn  of  Spencer  Otis,  Jr.,  Barrington,  Ill. 


A  Modern  Cow  Barn  of  Concrete 


is  shown  in  the  above  illustration.  This  barn 
is  clean  and  light  and  dry;  a  cool  place  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  warm  in  winter.  It  can  be  scrubbed 
from  top  to  bottom  with  a  hose;  kept  in  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary  condition.  Cows  so  comfort¬ 
ably  housed  will  be  healthier;  the  milk  richer; 
the  profits  from  the  herd  larger,  and  the  labor 
of  caring  for  them  less.  Build  our  cow  barn 
of  concrete.  When  you  buy  cement,  buy 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Known  to  big  users  and  small  users  for  its 
high  quality,  great  strength,  soundness  and 
uniformity.  Send  for  our  free  book:  “Concrete 
for  the  Farmer.” 


UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


CHICAGO,  208  South  La  Salle  St.  PITTSBURGH,  Frick  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 
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i  UN¬ 
IMPORTANCE  OF  CORN  SILAGE  AND 
ALFALFA. 

t  XTENSIVE  DAIRYING. — Last  May 
1  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  discussion  about 
dairying  in  Central  New  York.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  answers  that  they  are 
given  by  “Conservative”  farmers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  take  five  acres  per 
cow  per  year,  as  against  the  “new  agri¬ 
culture”  as  taught  by  the  agricultural 
stations  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station  in 
Bulletin  No.  131.  figures  that  40  pounds 
of  corn  silage  and  13  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
hay  a  day  is  a  balanced  ration  for  1.000- 
pound  cow  giving  up  to  20  pounds  of  milk 
a  day.  Assuming  that  A.  R.,  who  asked 
the  question  about  dairying,  has  50  cows 
giving  only  20  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for 
300  days  at  $1.021/4  per  hundred,  on  a 
good  200-aere  farm  that  is  good  in  tilth, 
said  cow  will  bring  in  for  milk  $90.50  per 
year.  (A  large  number  of  York  State 
farmers  are  getting  much  more  per  cow 
for  milk.)  Land  in  good  tilth  and  fairly 
good  fertility  should  produce  15  tons  of 
silage  per  acre.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
New  York  State  land  are  now  producing 
314  tons  of  Alfalfa  per  acre.  It  has  been 
proved  by  several  agricultural  stations 
that  2.000  pounds  of  Alfalfa  equals  1.S00 
pounds  of  bran.  If  such  is  the  case,  why, 
as  farmers,  should  we  produce  clover  or 
other  hay  which  yields  so  much  less  in 
quantity  and  that  does  not  leave  nearly 
so  much  rootage  (over  15  tons)  in  the 
ground  to  decay  and  produce  humus,  and 
positively  leaves  the  soil  much  poorer  ‘in 
nitrogen,  instead  of  supplying  enough  for 
the  three  following  crops,  as  Alfalfa  will 
if  grown? 

Farming  With  Brains. — Why  does 
the  mind  grasp  such  important  facts  so 
slowly?  Why  can  we  not  comprehend 
that  every  square  foot  of  ground  should 
produce  a  paying  crop?  Why  are  we  so 
slow  to  learn?  Some  one  has  said  “As 
a  man  thinketh.  so  is  he,”  another  has 
said,  “As  a  man  readeth,  so  is  he.”  Then 
if  reading  make  us  think,  let  us  first  take 
TiieR.  N.-Y.,  then  exclusive  dairy,  fruit, 
vegetable,  horse,  swine,  and  poultry  pa¬ 
pers.  Get  in  touch  with  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  our  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  go  to  reading  and  thinking. 
Tf  we  do.  it  must  bring  results,  if  we  put 
into  practice  only  one-half  of  what  we 
learn.  Then  if  we  keep  purebred  stock 
of  all  kinds,  out  income  will  be  increased 
at  least  50  per  cent,  over  the  figures  be¬ 
low,  which  are  returns  from  only  ordin¬ 
ary  stock,  only  a  little  above  the  average 
on  any  farm,  and  are  based  on  returns 
from  Alpha  Farm,  and  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.  “It  is  not  all  gold 
that  glitters.”  and  we  lost  nearly  one- 
half  of  our  52  acres  of  Alfalfa  seeding 
last  Winter,  but  we  are  still  at  it  with  a 
purpose  and  aim  to  bring  results  as  esti¬ 
mated  ;  they  are  not  visionary,  for  the 
different  lines  are  already  being  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  -with  even  better  re¬ 
sults  than  we  hope  for  and  more  than  we 
claim. 

Milking  Machines. — We  have  had 
experience  with  the  little  foot  power  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  and  after  two  years  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  success.  It  was  taking  two 
men  three  hours  to  milk  our  cows  twice 
a  day  (six  hours  in  all).  My  tenant 
bought  the  milker,  and  he  and  his  wife 
do  the  milking  in  1%  hours  twice  a  day. 
It  is  no  trouble  for  one  man  with  the 
milker  to  milk  20  cows  an  hour  that  give 
only  20  pounds  of  milk  a  day  or  6,000 
pounds  a  year.  Two  men  and  two  ma¬ 
chines  will  milk  50  cows  giving  20  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  in  IV2  hours  each  morning 
and  night.  If  you  own  the  machines, 
they  save  you  enough  so  you  can  afford  to 
pay  the  man  who  does  the  milking  enough 
per  month  so  he  will  stay  with  you. 

The  Silo. — Yes,  silos  are  essential, 
not  only  for  dairy  cows  but  for  all  kinds 
of  stock ;  even  10  per  cent,  of  silage  if 
fed  to  hogs  is  profitable.  Everything  about 
the  farm  eats  it.  No  crop  grown  pro¬ 
duces  one-half  as  much  desirable  feed  per 
acre.  Then  why  should  we  grow  some¬ 
thing  that  pays  so  much  less?  There 
are  not  half  the  silos  there  should  be. 
Why  will  we  insist  on  five  acres  per  cow 
when  with  two  silos,  one  for  Winter  and 
one  for  Summer  (no  pasture),  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  when  three-sixths  of  an  acre  of 
silage  will  feed  a  1.000-pound  cow  365 


days  and  four-sixths  of  an  acre  of  Alfalfa 
will  feed  the  same  1,000-pound  cow  365 
days  (1  1-6  acres  iu  all)  the  protein  in 
the  Alfalfa  will  balance  the  silage  to 
6,000  pounds  of  milk  during  the  year 
with  no  other  feed  at  all,  except  on  the 
days  when  the  cow  will  give  over  20 
pounds  of  milk  a  day,  or  the  fore  part  of 
her  lactation  period? 

Combination  Feed. — When  a  cow 
gives  over  20  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  grind 
corn  and  cob  together,  take  a  like  amount 
in  weight  of  cottonseed  meal  or  flakes,  the 
protein  in  each  costs  about  .044  per 
pound,  and  for  each  3%  pounds  of  milk 
over  the  20  pounds  balanced  by  the  Al¬ 
falfa  and  silage,  give  one  pound  of  the 
combination.  No  other  combination  is  as 
cheap,  and  you  produce  all  except  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  or  flakes  on  your  own  farm 
and  save  the  65  cents  on  a  dollar  that  is 
estimated  to  go  to  the  railroads,  commis¬ 
sion  men  and  dealers.  Remember  that 
all  stock  and  fowls  require  a  balanced 
ration  and  all  they  will  consume  to  make 
you  the  most  profit.  (You  should  send 
to  the  University  of  St.  Paul  farm  for 
“Feeding  Dairy  Cows,”  a  heavy  board- 
bound  bulletin  issued  by  the  Minnesota 
station.  It  teaches  you  how  to  figure  a 
balanced  ration).  Remember  that  Alfal¬ 
fa  cuts  your  concentrated  feed  right  in 
the  middle.  Why  not  grow  Alfalfa?  Re¬ 
member  that  silage  and  Alfalfa  lets  you 
more  than  double  your  stock  on  the  same 
acreage,  or  on  one-half  of  the  land  you 
can  keep  as  much  stock  as  you  now  have 
if  you  are  carrying  at  present  all  your 
farm  will  maintain.  This  is  no  guess. 
A  large  number  have  proved  it,  and  any 
agricultural  college  will  substantiate  my 
claim. 

Profit  in  Hogs. — Hogs?  Yes.  He 
should  have  on  200  acres  50  cows,  25 
calves,  25  yearlings  comUng  two-year- 
olds,  eight  mares,  and  six  two-year-olds 
and  sell  six  coming  three-year-olds  every 
year.  He  should  have  seven  sows  and  one 
male  and  have  two  litters  a  year  of  63 
pigs  each,  or  125  pigs  a  year.  (Be  sure 
to  get  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  College, 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  bulletin  on  feeding  whole 
cut  and  ground  Alfalfa  to  hogs.  Also  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  bulletin 
No.  95,  on  pasturing  hogs  on  Alfalfa. 
Not  only  do  they  teach  that  you  grow 
hogs  on  Alfalfa  pastures,  but  cut  nearly 
three  tons  of  Alfalfa  per  acre  besides.) 
Now  cut  your  work  for  caring  for  hogs 
in  the  middle.  Arrange  a  large  hopper 
feeder  the  same  as  a  small  continuous 
poultry  feeder,  only  one  that  will  feed 
from  both  sides  eight  to  16  feet  long,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  hogs  you  feed, 
fill  it  with  one-third  ground  corn,  oats, 
and  rye ;  put  this  before  the  sows  on  the 
pasture,  Alfalfa,  if  possible,  if  that  is  not 
possible,  clover  or  rape ;  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  near  a  rack  filled  with  No.  1  Alfalfa 
hay.  The  Nebraska  bulletin  will  ex¬ 
plain.  The  pigs  will  learn  to  eat  as  soon 
as  they  ought.  Don’t  mix  slop,  stoop 
and  break  your  back  carrying  it.  Dry 
feeding  has  been  tested  out  and  produces 
as  much  pork  and  no  work  except  filling 
the  self  feeder  a  wagonload  at  a  time. 
Have  an  automatic  waterer  and  you  do 
not  have  to  touch  the  hogs  till  the  load 
of  feed  is  consumed. 

Calf  Feeding. — He  should  sell  25 
veals  at  $15  each.  He  should  grow  25 
calves,  after  two  weeks  old  without  milk, 
but  fed  on  Alfalfa  hay  tea.  Write  Il¬ 
linois  Agricultural  Station  for  bulletin 
on  calf  feeding  by  Prof.  Fraser.  He  used 
150  pounds  whole  milk  and  400  pounds 
skim-milk  and  produced  good  calves.  Sev¬ 
eral  farmers  here  are  growing  calves  on 
hay  tea.  After  six  months  old,  on  a  pas¬ 
ture,  they  cannot  be  told  from  the  full 
milk  calves.  Notice  contents  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  calf  feed : 

Proto!  n  Carbo-Hy  Fat 

1  gal  colostrum  contains. .  .1.408  .216  .288 

1  pal.  whole  milk  contains..  .288  .392  .296 

1  gal.  skim  milk  contains..  .232  .416  .024 

Compare  hay  tea  with  whole  milk. 

1  lb.  Alfalfa  and  %  lb.  flax-  .117  .41  .01 

seed  meal,  In  1  gal.  water  .1545  .012  .2175 

Pried  blood  meal  %  ounce..  .0163  .00  .0008 

Linseed  oil,  one  dram  (tea¬ 
spoon)  . 0001  .00  .067 

.2879  .422  .2953 

Michigan.  a.  o.  h. 


Wife  :  Oh,  George,  do  order  a  rat- 
trap  to  be  sent  home  to-day.”  George : 
“But  you  bought  one  last  week.”  Wife: 
“Yes,  dear ;  but  there’s  a  rat  in  that.” — 
Universalist  Leader. 


Hen  Manure  and  Alfalfa. 

IN  your  issue  of  Dec.  26.  J.  A.  C.  asked 
about  hen  manure  for  Alfalfa.  Your 
reply  would  lead  anyone  to  think  that 
hen  manure  was  worth  but  little  on  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  writer  has  grown  Alfalfa  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  can  say  that 
there  is  no  place  on  the  farm  where  hen 
manure  will  pay  the  dividends  that  it 
will  on  young  Alfalfa,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  manure  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
fertilizer  bag  that  will  pay  as  big  divi¬ 
dend  for  the  money  invested.  Y'ou  speak 
of  Alfalfa  being  able  to  secure  its  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  but  you  should  have 
added  “after  the  inoculation  has  formed 
the  little  nodules  on  the  roots.”  On  land 
that  is  not  fully  inoculated  with  the  bac¬ 
teria  Alfalfa  will  live  for  a  long  time, 
but  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  growth, 
and  nitrogen  supplied  in  some  kind  of 
fertilizer  will  help  wonderfully.  We 
make  a  practice  of  harrowing  our  Al¬ 
falfa  fields  and  then  drilling  in  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  case  we  do  not  have  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  and  we  find  that  no  amount  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  will  give  the  growth  that 
a  good  application  of  hen  manure  will. 
You  state  that  the  value  of  hen  manure 
is  mostly  in  the  nitrogen  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  Analysis  shows  from  16  to  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  16  to  40  pounds 
phosphoric  acid  ( the  variation  being 
caused  by  the  different  feeds  fed)  and  16 
pounds  potash  per  ton.  If  that  analysis 
is  correct  it  shows  that  the  prosphoric 
acid  and  potash  value  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total :  it  also  shows  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  suggested  two  tons  to  the 
acre  to  be  a  very  heavy  one  for  most 
soils.  J.  A.  C.  is  indeed  fortunate  if  he 
can  secure  four  or  five  tons  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  every  week,  and  should  not  only  be 
independent  of  the  fertilizer  trust,  but 
should  raise  bumper  crops  of  Alfalfa. 
New  Y'ork.  c.  i.  hunt. 

R.  N.-lr. — You  must  remember  that  the 
question  came  from  Kansas — not  from 
New  York.  The  Alfalfa  soil  was  fully 
inoculated  and  giving  very  large  yields 
already.  No  one  can  question  the  value 
of  hen  manure,  but  in  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  we  think  it  would  pay  better  on 
corn. 


Silage  for  Pigs. 

AN  inquirer  asks:  “Is  silage  safe  to 
feed  pigs?  How  much  should  be  fed, 
how  begin  to  feed,  the  best  grain 
to  go  with  it,  and  the  dangers  in  feed¬ 
ing  it?” 

Although  Henry  says:  “The  high  fiber 
content  of  corn  silage  plainly  indicates 
that  it  cannot  be  successfully  used  to  any 
extent  in  swine  feeding,”  he  says:  “The 
digestive  organs  of  the  pig  with  the  con¬ 
tents,  comprise  but  7.5  per  cent.,  and  those 
of  the  ox  over  14  per  cent,  of  the  body. 
Because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
stomach  and  the  nature  of  its  digestive 
apparatus,  the  pig  requires  food  that  is 
more  concentrated,  and  digestible,  and 
less  woody  than  that  of  the  other  large 
farm  animals.”  However,  many  farmers 
have  fed  silage  successfully,  particularly 
that  which  has  a  large  quantity  of  ma¬ 
ture  corn  in  it.  Opinion  vax-ies  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  silage  as  feed,  but  this  is 
due  largely  to  the  differences  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  silage,  and  the  methods  of  feeding 
it.  A  leading  swine  authority  says  that 
silage  is  valuable  to  add  to  the  Winter 
rations  of  our  swine.  An  Indiana  farm¬ 
er  says:  “We  have  fed  our  sows  for  four 
Winters  equal  parts  of  silage  and  corn- 
meal  put  into  a  cooker,  and  brought  up 
to  a  steaming  state.  It  has  proved  very 
beneficial  to  them.  It  maintains  the 
flow  of  milk  of  the  sows  that  are  nurs¬ 
ing  the  young,  equal  to .  when  they  are 
running  on  clover. 

Only  very  little  silage  should  be  fed 
to  start  with,  a  pound  or  so,  mixing  it 
with  cprnmeal,  shorts,  or  other  concen¬ 
trated  feeds.  The  ration  should  be  made 
up  of  easily  digested  grain  food.  It  can 
be  fed  to  advantage  in  small  quantities, 
not  to  exceed  three  or  four  pounds  daily, 
is  the  opinion  of  some  users.  w.  j. 


The  National  | 

Government 

and  many 

State  Governments 


„  Jill 
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have  chosen 


FOR  16  years  the  most 
A  famous"Quality  Silos.” 
Big  sensational  improve¬ 
ments  this  year  make  the 
Harder  Silo  better  than 
ever.  Of  massive  strength, 
anchored  solid  as  an  oak, 
perfect  fitting  doors,  safe 
ladder,  rigidly  doweled 
staves,  highest  grade  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction — 
perfect  in  every  detail. 
More  durable  and  profit¬ 
able,  less  expensive  than 
concrete  and  tile. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
It  Box  11  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


THE  FRONT  thatgave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Ad  nnobstrnoted  continuous  opening. 
Doors  absolutely  tight  but  will  not  swoll. 
Permanent  steH  ladder  attached  to  front. 
Everything  first-class  und  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

box  ii,  Hudson  Falls.N.Y 


“I  AM  GRATEFUL  TO  YOU” 

8ilage-fed  cows  are  contented,  healthy,  produc¬ 
tive— and  the  better  the  silo,  the  better  the  silage. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  built  for  long  service  and  preserve  the  sweetness  of 
the  green  corn.  Staves  creosote-dipped,  extra  strong 
hoops,  simple,  convenient  doors.  Write  now  for  low 

price,  early-order-paj-latcr  pronosftion. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland, VI. 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  how  big  an 
engine  you  need  and  get  our  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulten  Street  New  York  City 


Meeker 
Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 


Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Glebe  Onion  Seed 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 
SOUTHPORT  -  -  CONNECTICUT 


I  ET  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
™  for  every  purpose;  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  from  $20  to  $110  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs.  HAYES-DI KFENDEBFER 
CO.,  31  West  62nd  Street,  City. 


Breaks  ill  Records  &  Strength  ^Convenience 


l 


You  want  a  farm  gate  that  is  easy  to  handle,  that  will  lock  itself  securely, 
that  is  strong  enough  to  resist  severe  shock,  that  you  can  depend  upon  at  all 
times,  day  or  night,  and  that  will  last  you  a  life  time. 

The  Republic  Royal  Blue  Farm  Gate  is  galvanized  by  onr  special 
process  of  galvanizing  which  is  guaranteed  to  remain  rust-proof  longer 
i  any  electric  galvanizing  process  now  in  use. 

It  combines  superior  strength  with  every  convenience.  High  carbon  steel 
frame,  end  bars  "U”  shaped,  doing  away  with  malleables  used  on  tubular 
steel  raise  gates,  greatly  reducing  chances  of  breakage.  Trussed  center  bar 
of  channel  steel  resists  shock;  closely  spaced,  firmly  woven  No.  9  wire 
fabric  heavily  galvanized;  automatic  stock  proof  latch;  double  raising  device. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  farm  gate  and  wire 
fence  factory  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  gate  you  want  and  will  buy  if  you  see  it.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder.  See  your  Dealer. 
REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO.,  34  Republic  St.,  North  Chicago,  Ill. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Ration  for  Dairy  Cow6. 

WILL  you  advise  me  regarding  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  of  feed  for  cows  giv¬ 
ing  milk?  I  would  like  to  know  the 
proportion  of  different  feeds  to  feed  in 
connection  with  silage;  what  proportion 
of  feed  without  silage;  what  proportion 
of  feed  with  Alfalfa  hay  without  silage ; 
what  proportion  of  feed  with  Alfalfa  and 
silage,  and  what  proportion  of  feed  with 
Timothy  and  clover  hay  without  Alfalfa 
or  silage.  n.  c.  M. 

New  York. 


I  think  the  following  formulas  will 
give  the  desired  information : 
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Nutritive  ratio,  1 :51. 
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Nutritive  ratio,  1:49. 
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Nutritive  ratio,  1:58. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  inquirer  ob¬ 
tain  Bulletin  No.  321,  “Computing  Ra¬ 
tions  for  Farm  Animals,”  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N  .Yr.  This 
gives  all  the  necessary  information  for 
figuring  out  rations,  in  a  condensed  and 
reliable  form.  C.  L.  M. 


Cheap  Ration  for  Swine. 

I  HAVE  a  large  supply,  raised  on  my 
farm,  of  coim  on  the  cob,  and  make 
from  same  cob  meal,  also  mangels, 
turnips,  carrots  and  potatoes.  Will  you 
give  me  a  proper  and  inexpensive  ration 
to  feed  my  Berkshire  hogs?  I  find  that 
my  bills  during  the  month  for  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  are  high ;  I  should  like  to  cut  down 
these  bills.  G.  P.  M. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Corn  and  cob  meal  is  not  adapted  for 
swine  feeding,  and  ear  corn  is  better  for 
swine  than  corn  prepared  in  any  other 
manner.  As  a  rule,  swine  do  not  re¬ 
quire  succulent  feed,  such  as  mangel 
beets,  turnips  and  carrots,  but  they  may 
be  fed  to  advantage  as  an  appetizer  or 
used  to  add  bulk  to  the  ration  when  the 
animals  are  being  fed  concentrated  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  corn  and  digester  tankage. 
As  we  have  noted  in  these  columns  a 
number  of  times  before,  brood  sows  can 
be  fed  to  advantage  on  ear  corn  and  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay,  and  do  not  require 
expensive  feed  such  as  middlings,  shorts 
or  oil  meal.  In  every  case  corn  should 
be  supplemented  with  some  protein  car¬ 
rier  and  digester  tankage  furnishes  this 
nutrient  economically  for  growing  or  fat¬ 
tening  animals.  Alfalfa  hay  is  a  more 
economical  source  of  protein  for  brood 
sows  or  animals  that  are  being  main¬ 
tained  for  breeding  purposes. 

By  permitting  the  animals  to  have  as 
much  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  as  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish  and  giving  them 
enough  corn  in  addition  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  gain  about  one-half  pound  per 
day  during  gestation  period.  G.  P.  M. 
will  do  doubt  find  it  possible  to  cut  down 
on  his  feed  bills.  In  case  the  cornmeal 
is  ground  in  order  that  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  mangel,  turnips  or  potatoes,  the 
same  should  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
chop,  that  is,  the  mangels  may  be  chopped 
up  and  the  grain  sprinkled  over  the  roots 
or  the  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  po¬ 
tatoes  are  most  palatable  after  they  have 
been  cooked,  since  some  of  the  moisture  is 
driven  out  and  the  starchy  content  made 
more  digestible.  f.  c.  M. 


Ration  for  Shotes. 

I  AM  feeding,  to  fatten  for  my  own  use, 
five  shotes  weighing  about  135  pounds 
each.  They  get  ear  corn  twice  a  day, 
nearly  all  they  will  eat,  and  a  slop  twice 
a  day  of  one-half  corn,  one-half  oats, 
ground  together  with  an  equal  amount  of 
middlings.  They  have  the  run  of  a  patch 
of  green  rye  and  a  cut-over  patch  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Can  I  add  anything  else  to  make 
a  better  ration?  Linseed  oil  meal  would 
cost  me  $1.90  per  cwt.  and  tankage  $2.70 
per  cwt.  2.  I  have  a  nice  bunch  of  10 
Oct.  1  pigs.  I  have  plenty  of  ear  corn 
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that  I  can  feed,  worth  75  cents  per  cwt. 
on  the  ear  at  present.  I  also  have  a 
large  lot  of  potatoes  that  I  am  offered 
only  25  cents  a  bushel  for.  At  the  price 
difference  for  the  corn  and  the  potatoes, 
could  the  potatoes  be  used  as  a 
more  economical  feed  than  the  corn 
for  a  good  part  of  their  feed?  Could  a 
good  portion  of  their  feed  be  potatoes, 
selling  the  corn?  Of  course  I  would  feed 
some  corn.  What  would  be  the  best  way 
to  use  the  potatoes,  cooked  or  raw?  I 
would  also  feed  twice  a  day  a  slop  of 
ground  corn  and  oats  mixed  with  mid¬ 
dlings  and  add  some  linseed  oil  meal  or 
tankage  if  advisable.  Linseed  meal  costs 
$1.90  per  cwt.,  tankage  $2.70  per  cwt. 

Bellevue,  O.  s.  H. 

1.  S.  H.  is  feeding  a  very  well-balanced 
ration  to  his  135  pound  pigs,  but  it  is 
probable  that  digester  tankage  would  be 
a  more  economical  source  of  protein  than 
the  oats,  and  I  would  suggest  the  adding 
of  10  pounds  of  tankage  with  each  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  corn  that  is  fed.  It 
could  be  mixed  with  ground  oats  and 
middlings,  but  I  would  not  feed  any  corn- 
meal  with  this  slop  mixture.  Tankage 
containing  60%  protein  ought  to  be 
purchased  at  $50  per  ton  or  $2.60  hun¬ 
dred  weight. 

2.  Potatoes  would  best  be  boiled  or 

cooked  if  intended  for  swine  feeding.  A 
little  oil  meal  or  tankage  should  be  sprin¬ 
kled  over  the  potatoes  after  they  have 
been  cooked,  and  this  supplementing  the 
corn  which  S.  H.  has  on  hand  would 
make  a  very  desirable  ration  for  the  Fall 
pigs.  Potatoes  do  not  supply  much  act¬ 
ual  food  material  but  add  variety  to  the 
ration  and  increase  its  palatability.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  get  tankage  at  the 
price  quoted  15  pounds  of  oil  meal  should 
be  added  for  each  100  pounds  of  corn 
fed.  F.  c.  M. 


Cottonseed  for  Milch  Cows. 

WE  are  feeding  our  cows  for  milk, 
giving  good  corn  fodder,  beets,  corn, 
bran,  dried  brewers’  grains.  Will 
cottonseed  meal  help  or  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  something  else,  and  what  proportion 
of  each?  g.  v. 

The  addition  of  a  little  cottonseed  meal 
would  help  your  ration.  I  would  suggest 
three  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal,  two 
pounds  dried  brewers’  grains,  one  pound 
corn  meal  and  one  pound  bran. 

C.  L.  M. 


Governess  :  “Tommy,  why  don’t  you 
let  your  little  sister  have  the  sled  part  of 
the  time?”  Tommy:  “I  do.  She  has  it 
going  up  the  hill  and  I  have  it  coming 
down.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


Wh/Stiowskoey? 


Why  snowshoes  to  travel  in  snow; 
why  a  corduroy  road  over  a  marsh; 
why  a  long  wide  track  instead  of 
wheels,  for  a  tractor?  —  A  bigger 
bearing  surface  so  as  not  to  sink 
in. 

The  Caterpillar's  long,  wide,  endlesa 
track  has  24  square  feet  of  bearing  sur¬ 
face —  8  times  that  of  a  round  wheel. 

No  short  crops  from  packed  soil.  No 
-waiting  in  the  spring  for  ground  to  dry- 
up-  No  lost  power  from  slipping. 
Track  shoes  outwear  horse  shoes  many 
times  over. 

Built  for  the  last  10  years.  Over 
2,000  in  use. 


R»g .  US.  Pat  Off 

Don’t  tay  Caterpillar 
unless  you  mean  Holtl • 
Three  sizes  — Junior,  Standard, 
Giant.  Write  for  Cat  A. I. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

Peoria,  I1L  Stockton, 

SO  Church  Street,  N.  Y. 


jp 
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TILE  SILO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduces  freight  coat;  fire  and  froat- proof;  weight 
Anchor*  itaelf;  ample  hoopage  galvanized;  priced  at 
your  town;  5  year  guaranty;  free  aample. 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


Corn  Insurance 

is  just  one  chapter  in  a  unique  16  page  booklet  entitled 
“CARING  FOR  THE  CORN  CROP.”  Every  corn 
grower  should  have  it.  Tells  all  about  “King  Corn” 
from  planting  to  harvesting.  It’s  FREE:  Write 
for  it  TODAY  and  learn  how 


take  care  of  the  corn  crops  of 
many  business  farmers.  The 
‘Marshall’protects  corn  against 
fire,  thieves  and  vermin.  It 
cures  corn  perfectly.  Easily 
erected.  Built  along  scientific 
lines  for  everlasting  service. 
There  are  styles  and  sizes  to 
suit  everybody.  Send  post  card 
for  FREE  booklet  NOW. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 
Box  12S  Wooster,  Ohio 


o 


Watch  the  Cow 

When  the  Empire  Milker  is  doing  the  work  of  a  dozen 
farmhands.  She  is  contented  and  happy.  Even  nervous 
cows  stand  still  and  give  down  rapidly.  One  double  or 
two  cow  unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  Every¬ 
thing  rapid,  clean  and  sanitary.  Handle  your  milk  without 
hands. 

The  EMPIRE  MESKAL 

makes  your  dairy  a  modern  efficient  factory.  The  secret  is  in 
the  new  mechanical  marvel— the  Empire  teat  cup.  Massages  the  teats 
gently  and  firmly  by  natural  air  pressure.  No  compressed  air.  Dees  not 
grip  suddenly  and  harshly.  Easy,  natural  milk  flow. 

EMPIRE  Cream  Separator 

Recognized  everywhere  as  the  easy  to  run,  easy  to  care  for  separator 
that  gets  all  the  cream. 

Write  for  full  description  and  pictures  of  I19W 
up- to  date  dairymen  are  adopting  the  Empire 
Milkers  and  using  the  Empire  Separator.  Ask 
also  for  offers  on  our  Embire  Sta-Rite  Engines 
and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Ask  us  for  Catalog 
No.  4  •  A  postal 

card  will  do* 

Empire  Cream 
Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  III. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Can. 

Winnipeg, 

Can. 


ZYRO 

TRADE  W  r  MARK 

GALVANIZED  ANTI- CORROSIVE^ 


Their  practical  construction 
b tends  for  lasting  service.  Made  of  NO- 
CO-RO  Metal — an  exceptionally  pure  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Perfectly  fitting  doors  make 
the  "ZYRO”  Metal  Silo 

Absolutely  Air-Tight 

It  cannot  crack,  shrink  or  collapse — is  prac¬ 
tically  trouble-proof.  Many  unique  and 
exclusive  features  put  the  "ZYRO”  Silo 
in  a  class  of  its  own.  Write  today  for 

FREE  h&Ko  FACTS 

Tells  all  about  “ZYRO”  Silos  and  shows  them 
“on  duty”  with  many  prominent  farmers  and 
dairymen.  If  you  think  of  building  a  silo,  study 
the  “ZYRO”  advantages.  Write  for  helpful 
Catalog  today. 

|  The  Canton  Culvert  &  5ilo  Co.,  Box  180  Canton,  Ohio. 


CRAINE  3-WALL  SILO 

Neither  heat  nor  cold  passes  through  walls.  In¬ 
side-thick,  vertical  wooden  staves  Next— water¬ 
proof  felt,  like  rubber  roofing.  Outside 
wall— the  Craine-Lox  Cypress  siding, 
continuous  and  over-lapping.  Air-tight 
and  frost-proof.  No  iron  hoops  to  ad¬ 
just.  Improved  ladder  and  door.  A 
scientific  silo,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  back¬ 
ed  by  13  years  of  success.  We  give 

A  GUARANTEE 

that  absolutely  insures  you  at  to  mater¬ 
ial,  length  of  service,  strength  of  con¬ 
struction,  stability  against  winds,  etc. 

Write  for  booklet  and  proof  of  this 
genuine  silage  insurance.  ACraineSilo 
factory  near  every  stock  section  makes 
tlie  cost  low.  Let  us  give  you  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  nearest  Craine  Silo  factory. 
W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y.,  1 8*28  MalnSt. 

FACTORIES  EVERYWHERE 


Buy  an  Economical, Guaranteed 

^  INTERNATIONAL 
-  SILO 
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EASY  TERMS 
Absolutely  air-tight,  keeping  en¬ 
silage  always  sweet.  Most  durable, 
easily  erected,  easiest  to  operate.  Has  con¬ 
tinuous  open-door  front,  strong  perma¬ 
nent  ladder,  adjustable,  automatic  take- 
up  hoops  and  other  distinctive  features. 
Shipped  with  working  plans  ready  to  put 
up.  Any  farm  hand  can  do  the  work 
quickly.  Fully  guaranteed.  Easiest 
possible  terms.  Write  today  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalog  and  our  easy 
terms  of  selling. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Main  Street  Linesville,  Pa. 


Patented 


SILOS 

Now  is  the  time  for  special  prices  on  Silos 
in  car  lots.  Ask  for  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawand a,  N.  Y. 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura-  §\  ( 
billty  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address  ,  ^ 

TJNADILLA  SILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  PnadUla,  N.  Y  J 


REASONS  why  the  DfiOO  Oil  A 

is  the  BEST  ftUuJ  UlLU 

We  use  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  that  will  laBt  longer  than 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
highest  possible  grade  of  Oregon  Fir 
is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  features  that 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  at  represented.  Our  63  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  is  valuable  to  you. 
FREE  catalog  explains  all.  Writs  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co., Box  13  Springfield, 0. 


New  Edition  (  Pages  Jof  / 

Modern  Silage  Methods  fk 


T7NTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo — homemade,  stave, 
brick,  cement,  tile.metal  .pit, 
etc.Tells  best  for  you  r  needs 
,  — impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits.2G4  pages 
—10  page  index — Copyrighted 
Nov.1914, covers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all 
irevious  editions.  Write  today. 
Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this 
paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


PAPFP  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  take  Vs  less  power,  make 
*  high  quality  silage,  and  elevate  to  unusual  heights 

with  ease.  They  outlast  all  others.  The  higher  the  silo  and  the  harder 
the  conditions,  the  more  the  “Papec”  is  needed.  Capacities  3  to  30 
tons  per  hour,  in  sizes  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Thousands  in  tuse.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  “The  Won¬ 
derful  Papec.”  Your  gas  engine  will  run  it. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  in  U.  8, 


"IT  throws 
./IV  blows"  Vi 


Build  a  Naico  and 
you  build  perma¬ 
nent  ly.  The  first 
cost  is  the  final  cost 


A  Tower  of  Strength 

and  a  lasting  defiance  to  the  combined  attacks  of  storms,  decay,. 1 
fire  and  frost  is  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo.  It  is  built  of  vitri¬ 
fied  hollow  clay  tile  which  will  endure  forever,  and  —  in  conjunction  1 
with  reinforcing  bands  of  steel,  laid  in  the  .nortar  form  a  silo  that 
resists  practically  any  pressure.  Your  silo  is  an  important  structure. 
Build  it  well  and  for  a  lifetime.  Investigate  the 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“ The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

It  is  endorsed  by  thousands  of  owners,  who  have  found  true 
all  our  claims  as  to  its  durability,  convenience,  perfect 
ensilage  preservation,  attractiveness  and  freedom  from  up¬ 
keep  expenses.  Write  to  nearest  branch  for  a  list  of  Natco 
owners  in  your  State.  Also  for  catalog 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

Organized  1889 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  _  Bloomington,  Ill.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Madison,  Wl».  Lansing,  Mich.  Huntington,  Ind. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

HE  tenth  week  of  the  contest  at 
Storrs  shows  an  increase  of  just  200 
eggs  over  the  previous  week’s  pro¬ 
duction,  the  number  being  1,521.  Out  of 
(lie  100  pens  in  the  contest  only  three 
pens  did  not  lay,  and  all  of  these  were 
Leghorns,  two  of  White  and  one  of  Buff 
Leghorns.  Of  the  gain  of  200  eggs  this 
week,  nearly  all  of  it  was  made  by  the 
American  breeds,  the  White  Leghorns  con¬ 
tributing  only  31  eggs.  The  highest  score 
for  the  week  was  made  by  a  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  from  Storrs  Agricultural 
Station ;  they  laid  38.  Merritt  M.  Clark’s 
tarred  Rocks  were  second  with  a  score 
,’.f  37,  and  H.  B.  Hiller’s  American  Do¬ 
miniques  were  third  with  a  record  of  30. 
Springdale  Farm’s  Rhode  Island  Reds 
'aid  3o.  A.  P.  Robinson’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  made  the  best  record  for  that 
reed,  scoring  33.  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Wyandottes  still  hold  first  place  in  the 
total  score,  their  372  being  77  eggs  ahead 
of  any  other  pen.  While  a  high  position 
■n  the  record  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is 
•'esirable,  yet  it  does  not  by  any  means 
determine  the  final  result ;  it’s  the 
“stayer”  that  counts;  the  pen  that  keeps 
steadily  at  it.  and  here  is  where  the  Bog- 
horns  make  their  gains;  they  lose  very 
little  time  in  broodiness,  but  keep  shelling 
out  eggs  while  the  other  breeds  are  think¬ 
ing  of  raising  a  family.  But  when  a  Leg¬ 
horn  does  sit  and  hatch  out  a  brood  of 
rhicks  she  makes  an  ideal  mother,  rarely 
stepping  on  a  chick,  and  always  alert  and 
on  the  watch  for  enemies,  with  courage 
equal  to  a  Game  in  defense  of  the  brood. 
The  week’s  report  follows  : 


Barred  Bocks,  Week  Total 

'ferritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  37  281 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts....  26  222 

Frauds  I,.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  20  130 

•Tides  J.  Francais.  New  York .  11  123 

storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  20  121 

storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  21  119 

0.  A.  Foster,  California .  16  70 

White  Bocks. 

'ibert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  13  62 

"ranford  Farms,  Massachusetts....  1  8 

"-ranford  Farms,  Massachusetts....  4  27 

"ran  ford  Farms,  Massachusetts....  9  15 

Hranfor<r  Farms,  Massachusetts....  7  63 

Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  24  139 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  29  167 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  28  372 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. .. .  26  207 

Neale  Bros.,  Bhode  Island .  20  246 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beek.  Connecticut .  26  182 

Ftorrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  32  82 

storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  38  123 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  13  73 

.1.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  29  208 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  16  191 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York..  22  56 


Columbian  Wyandottes, 


Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut....  25  15C 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York .  12  43 

Millview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont...  30  295 

Homer  P.  Demlng,  Connecticut .  27  99 

f has.  0.  Polhemus,  New  York .  21  07 

IT.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  30  89 

John  Backus,  Vermont .  27  139 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  7  110 

I'inecrost  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  32  214 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  26  194 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire .  20  259 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut .  23  55 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  18  172 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  13  71 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  18  77 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  11  89 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  35  132 

D.  E.  Warner,  RhocTe  Island .  14  61 

TI.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  18  197 

Albert  B.  Ford,  Connecticut . 9  53 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  8  63 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  6  50 

American  Dominiques. 

n.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  SC  249 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  15  130 

Fcorge  Bowles,  Connecticut . .  14  162 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York  .  12  192 

X.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  5  183 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania  20  125 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  8  163 

Fecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  6  80 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  7  214 

'  has.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  10  137 

lay  H.  Ernlase,  New  York .  19  154 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  13  240 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  17  287 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut  ..  95 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  2  246 

•lames  H.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  50 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  4  196 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . .  11  52 

E.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  11  190 

(’has.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 9  81 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  29  119 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  3  78 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  3  44 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  4  167 

TIappieh  &  Danks.  New  York .  22  149 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  33  243 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York....  11  233 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  10  03 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  15  143 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  10  149 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  29  120 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  3  51 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  12  127 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  5  193 

s.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  10  119 

Stoneleign  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  13  129 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  11  188 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  16  138 

•Tames  N.  Thomas,  New  York .  20  187 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  9  116 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

2 

20 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farms,  Michigan. . 

15 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

7 

71 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

15 

181 

Silver  Campines. 

Cneowa  Poultry  Yards,  Coun ....... 

24 

97 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut . 

11 

15 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey......  4  24 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland  .  9  21 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Peunock.  Florida .  7  23 

Ohed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  13  119 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  4  5 

Buttercups. 


Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  8  12 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. .  10  70 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hens  With  Colds. 

HAVE  40  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets,  a  few  of  them  just  beginning 
to  lay.  A  few  days  ago  they  began 
showing  symptoms  of  sickness,  sneezing 
and  shaking  their  heads,  making  a  shrill 
noise  and  acting  as.  if  they  were  trying 
to  swallow  something  and  could  not.  A 
few  have  refused  to  eat,  but  have  been 
fed  with  a  spoon  and  doctored  the  best 
I  know.  They  appear  somewhat  better 
and  are  eating  a  little  now.  I  keep  them 
in  an  underground  henhouse,  stone  wall 
on  three  sides;  muslin  curtain  in  one 
window.  Does  not  seem  to  be  damp; 
have  kept  hens  for  25  years,  but  never 
had  anything  like  this  before.  G.  E. 

There  are  few  underground  henhouses 
with  stone  walls  upon  three  sides  and 
only  one  muslin  covered  opening  that 
would  not  be  too  damp  to  be  healthful. 
If  one  side  of  such  an  underground  com¬ 
partment  could  be  open  above  the  level 
of  the  outside  ground,  the  chances  are 
that  it  would  be  a  very  much  more  suit¬ 
able  place  for  fowls.  Your  hens  show 
symptoms  of  ordinary  colds,  which  may 
he  treated  by  administering  a  few  drops 
of  kerosene  oil  injected  into  each  nostril 
from  the  nozzle  of  a  small  oil  can,  but, 
unless  they  are  kept  in  dry,  well  ventil¬ 
ated,  quarters,  there  is  little  use  of  treat¬ 
ing  them.  m.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying. 

HAVE  70  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens.  Fourteen  are  hens 
from  one  to  two  years  old  and  the 
others  were  hatched  May  6,  1914.  The 
hens  have  not  laid  an  egg  since  August. 
The  pullets  have  not  laid  an  egg.  I  fed 
them  chick  feed  and  stale  bread  crumbs 
until  they  were  large  enough  to  eat  whole 
oats.  Chickens  are  on  free  range.  The 
old  hens  look  the  picture  of  health  and 
are  fat.  The  pullets  are  red  around  their 
eyes,  but  their  combs  do  not  grow  much  ; 
not  more  than  three  or  four  of  them  have 
combs  that  have  developed  much.  The 
hens  and  pullets  molted  last  Fall.  They 
are  kept  in  large  henhouse  with  screen 
wire  front  facing  southeast.  A  heavy 
curtain  let  down  over  screen  at  night. 
Do  hens  get  too  fat  to  lay?  When  should 
Leghorn  pullets  be  hatched  to  prevent 
Fall  molting?  n.  p.  j. 

Virginia. 

Perhaps  hens  get  too  fat  to  lay,  but  I 
think  they  seldom  do ;  I  am  very  sure,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  many  hens  that  are 
expected  to  lay  are  too  poor  to  spare  any 
food  for  egg  production.  I  judge  from 
what  you  write  that  oats  have  formed  the 
greater  part  of  your  fowls’  rations  and 
meat  a  very  small  part.  Oats  are  excel¬ 
lent  hut  they  must  not  be  fed  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  more  highly  nitrogenous 
foods,  like  meat  meal,  beef  scrap,  skim- 
milk,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  gluten 
feed,  etc.  If  your  pullets’  combs  have 
not  developed  as  they  should,  it  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  they  were  not  fed 
enough  of  the  proper  foods  to  bring  them 
to  early  maturity ;  perhaps  you  depended 
chiefly  upon  oats  and  what  they  could 
pick  up  on  range.  This  may  be  profit¬ 
able  in  the  long  run  because  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness,  but  it  will  not  produce  Fall  and 
Winter  layers.  Pullets  that  are  to  lay 
in  the  Fall  and  through  the  Winter  must 
be  fed  liberally  from  the  start,  and  con¬ 
tinuously.  One  of  the  meat  products  or 
skim-milk,  preferably  soured  and  lop- 
pered,  or  both  should  form  a  generous 
portion  of  the  ration  and  wheat  and  the 
wheat  products  the  base.  Oats  and  corn 
should  supplement  these  and  when  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  other  foods  high  in  protein 
may  be  fed  liberally.  YTou  will  note, 
from  time  to  time,  formulas  for  growing 
chicks  and  for  layers  in  these  columns. 
A  comparison  with  your  own  methods  of 
feeding  will  show  you  where  yours  are 
at  fault.  February  and  March  pullets 
that  are  pushed  to  early  maturity  in  the 
North  are  apt  to  lay  a  few  eggs  in  the 
Fall  and  molt;  I  have  never  known  April 
and  May  chicks  to  do  so.  M.  b.  d. 


Hens  With  Catarrh. 

I  HAVE  about  30  hens  and  pullets  with 
five  cockerels ;  eight  are  Silver  Cam- 
pines  from  two  different  breeders;  the 
rest  are  Buff  Rocks  from  three  different 
breeders.  The  first  snowfall  in  Novem¬ 
ber  they  were  as  lusty  a  lot  as  one  could 
wish  to  see;  they  ran  out  most  of  the  day 
while  it  snowed,  sheltering  themselves 
under  a  hedge.  The  next  day  I  detected 
sneezing  in  a  few  of  them;  put  a  bit  of 
kerosene  in  their  drinking  and  most  of 
the  sneezing  ceased.  Two  weeks  later,  a 
cold  raw  windy  day  they  were  running 
out,  and  again  they  sneezed,  and  they 
have  kept  it  up  most  of  the  time  since. 
I  put  permanganate  of  potash  in  drink¬ 
ing  water.  I  am  now  using  a  roup  cure ; 
very  old  hens  are  nearly  free  from  trou¬ 
ble  now,  but  the  three  Buff  cockerels  run 
at  the  nose  and  breathe  hard  at 
night ;  no  eye  trouble,  no  odor.  They 


do  not  appear  sick  but  eat  and 
drink  as  usual,  hut  have  stopped  laying 
entirely.  Is  this  roup  or  cold?  If  cured 
will  they  be  fit  for  breeding  next  Spring? 

New  York.  f.  m.  w. 

This  trouble  is  probably  not  roup,  but 
rather  catarrh  induced  by  exposure  and 
affecting  the  respiratory  organs  as  far  as 
the  bronchial  tubes ;  in  other  words,  a 
catarrhal  bronchitis.  The  first  thing  to 
do,  if  not  already  done,  is  to  remove  the 
affected  birds  to  warm,  dry,  quarters, 
where  they  will  have  plenty  of  fresh  air 
but  will  not  he  exposed  to  drafts.  Feed 
upon  nourishing  food  and  give  each  fowl 
three  or  four  grains  daily  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  drugs  thoroughly  pulverized  and 
mixed:  Gentian  root,  four  drams;  Gin¬ 
ger,  four  drams;  sulphate  of  iron,  two 
drams;  hyposulphite  of  sodium  one 
dram ;  salicylate  of  sodium  one  dram. 
If  there  is  running  at  the  nostrils, 
a  few  drops  of  kerosene,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  olive 
oil,  may  be  injected  into  them  from  a 
small  nozzled  oil  can  once  daily.  Local 
treatment  should  not  be  too  vigorous  or 
long  continued  lest  the  irritation  from  it 
prove  more  injurious  than  the  treatment 
beneficial.  It  will  require  time  for  the 
fowls  to  recover  from  their  indisposition, 
but,  if  it  is  not  too  severe,  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  so.  Any  birds  that  are  long 
sick  and  show  evidences  of  having  been 
weakened  by  their  trouble  should  not  be 
used  in  the  breeding  pen  ;  if  they  recover 
promptly  and  are  evidently  of  full  vigor, 
they  need  not  be  discarded  as  breeders. 
Fowls  of  little  vitality  are  far  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  troubles  and  this  lessened  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  should  not  be  increased 
and  perpetuated  by  breeding  from  weak¬ 
ened  stock.  The  administration  of  the 
various  “roup  cures”  and  “panaceas” 
will  probably  be  of  little  benefit. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-eolony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred'  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Beds  in  existence,  laving  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gattiered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  rieli  glowing  red'  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

AVe  ship  all  over  E.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  IT.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  BED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 

COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  fine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  lteds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  46  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  -  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  II. 

AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.T 

PPflQ— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
skin.  Eggs,  $1  50  to  $5.00  (15).  Utility, 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  ami  904  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet,  Austin's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

nrnPKC  Al  I  PM’C  FAMOUS  REDS— Winners  of 
ucunot  H1-I.CH  O  medais  and  other  prizes, 
again  in  North  American  contest:  “winter  eggs 
easv  to  get,.’’  Buv  fowls  or  eggs  from  ALLEN¬ 
DALE  STOCK  FARMS,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 
Address  Thomas  Brownlie,  Manager. 

CAD  C  R  I  300  Roso  Comb  Rhode  Island 
1°  U  El  wALKL  Reds.  These  are  all  bred  from 
birds  with  high  egg  records, 
farm  raised.  Can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Roanoke  Poultry  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 

strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth 

High  class  exhibition  and  breeding 
Bronze  I  urieys  birds  for  sale,  on  approval.  D.  R. 

HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
JV-  and  Dark  llrahmas.  Barred  Rocks,  S.  O. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeder-* free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Ohix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS-"™ 

Spring  delivery.  All  breeders  tested  by  Storr’s 
Station.  Z.  N.  BEACH,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

C  £  RED  O— Dineman’s  Strain— 20 
^ *“  w  ^  Early,  large  vigorous 
April  Cockerels.  $3.f0  each,  $5.1)0  for  two. 

F.  HEATH,  -  -  TALLMAN,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 

cockerels,  Reasonable.  Frank  Horning.  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y. 

FOR  C  A  IK -Extra  quality,  fully  developed,  farm 
I  Ull  «NU  raised  White  Leghorn  cockerels — 
$2.00  each.  Money  a  id  express  charges  refunded  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory. 

MRS.  C.  L.  TODD,  P.  0.  Box  209,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sicilian  Buttercups^,0  wpt  a£’M«.S 

prices.  Vigorous,  farm-raised  stock.  G.  A  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Box  324.  Warwick,  N  Y.,  Secl’y  Am.  Buttercup  Club 

YOUNG’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  April  pullets.  $1. 
1  Collie  Pups.  $5.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington.  Md. 


Certified 


Layers 


English  200-Egg  Strain  W.J3 

Our  pens  of  .S'.  C.  W.  Leg-  *■**«•*>  **'*** 
horns,  IVhite  Wyandottes,  S. 

C.  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons  _ 
contain  many  of  the  world’s  charm  - 

pion  layers.  This  bred-to-lay  blood  will  fb 
-urely  put  your  flock  into  the  money-making  ^ 
class.  Among  our  1913-14 

Laying  Compet  tion  Winners 

are  the  following  sensational  pens: — 

IVhite  Leghorns:  —  North  American  Inter¬ 
nal  Competition: — Five  birds  laid  1139  eggs. 
228  average.  Won  seven  medals  and  cup. 

•S’.  C.  Reds: — N.  A.  Competition: — Five  birds 
laid  1043  eggs,  209  average.  (Highest  official 
Red  record  known.)  Won  three  medals. 

White  Wyandottes: — Missouri  Competition: 

— Ten  birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  average 
'Yne  layer  made  a  record  of  265  eees. 

The  above  20  birds, 
three  breeds,  aver¬ 
aged  209  eggs  each. 
Four  of  them  laid  250 
or  better. 

CD  CC  “The  Story  of  the 
r  IV ILL  200-Egg  Hen” 


1915  edition  contains  pictures 
these  winners  and  much 
valuable  practical  information 
W rite  today  for  your  copy. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Write  for  free  booklet  of  great  Win¬ 
ter  Laying  White  Leghorns — headed 
with  Tom  Barron  English  Cocks  and 
their  progeny. 

Five  pullets  in  International  Egg 
Laying  Contest  laid  97  eggs  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  64  per  cent  yield,  and  worth 
$4.60. 

Baby  Chicks,  20c  in  lots  of  100. 
Barron-cross  Cocks,  $5.  Eggs  for 
hatching  in  any  quantity. 

Plant,  methods  and  flocks  endorsed 
by  Tom  Barron  and  many  experts. 

Eglantine  Farms  — T emple  Smith,  Mgr. 
Greensboro,  Maryland. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 

8.  O.  VI  kite  Leghorns 
Every  Mkhigso  Poultry  Firm 
chick  (or  1915  will  bo  sired  by  • 
male  bird  the  son  of  a  "200  egg” 
hen,  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Qoisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  bestever  bred.  Chicks 
are  from  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe- 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don't  miss  it.  Send  for  catalog 
I  4  MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich! 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
prove  your  flock  or  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  business. 

Book  your  orders  NOW.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet 
and  reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Custom 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  116,  Neshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

FOIL  QUICK  SALE 

100  choice  selected  pure  bred  Tom  Barron  Strain  S. 
0.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels.  April  hatched,  bigliusky 
breeders.  Guaranteed  pure  Barron  Strain.  Superi¬ 
or  individuals  and  every  way  right.  $2.00  and  13.00 
each  if  taken  at  once.  Hatching  eggs  from  pure 
bred- Tom  Barron  yearlings,  $10  per  100 — $2  per  15. 
Non-fertile  eggs  replaced.  Every  bird  I  own,  either 
imported  from  Barron's  Yards  or  descendants  of 
such  importation.  A.  G.  LORD,  Lakeville.  Conn.  Phone  137. 


POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION 

75,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

All  breeders  tested  by  Storrs’  Station.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  White  Leghorn  and  Pittsfield  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  A.  15.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Sr  Ul  I  nMIADNR-hZRA  C.  CARTER, 
.  O.  n.  Ltununno  Marathon,  New  York 

(Breeder  and  Importer.)  Four  choice  200  egg  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  mated  to  a  large  handsome  vigorons  cock¬ 
erel  bred  from  a  260  egg  hen  for  $3l)  cash  witli  order. 
If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense.  Supply  limited. 


cn- 

witli 


See  Our  Special  Oder 

ns,  and  get  a  large  return  for  your  investment 
Send  us  your  address.  Coldenham  Poultry 
Yards,  W.  L.  llurnett,  Prop.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Ifin  S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN  yearling  breeders  FOR  SALE 

at  $1.25  eacli  for  January  delivery.  Splendid 
hens,  large,  healthy,  Sunny  Orchard  Farm, 
A.  K.  McGrow,  Prop.,  -  Hagerstown,  Mtl. 

Bn  C  n  TO  I  A  V— S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
A  5  U  1  U  L  A  1  American  and  Barron 
strains.  Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock.  A 
few  cockerels  left.  P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

March  Hatched  Chicks' ^ 

deratonee.  The  Early  Order  gets  the  Chick.  S. 

W.  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks.  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel.  N.Y. 

Cockerels-S.C.W. Leghorns 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Cornell  Experiment  Station  Strain.  Cocks, 
•  $3  to  $10;  Cockerels,  $2  to  $8,  Hens,  60c  to  $1.  Baby  chicks 
after  Mar.  15,  $12  bundled.  Book  chick  orders  now,  avoid 
disappointment.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwlck  Seminary,  N.Y. 

S.  G.  While  Leghorns'",?- acv-v  wtt  Serf. 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton.  Md. 


KXRH  s  c  Wllite 

1.5(H)  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSE*.  -12,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10.060  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  tniarantee  safe  delivery  of  Hatching  Egos,  Baby  Chix  and  3  man*  's  Pullets.  We  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
orders  last  season  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  Incubate**  caua'-ity  this  Fall  and  will  increase  to  2.‘».ooo 
next  year.  IT  you  want  out  products  for  Sprinj:  or  Summer  deliverr — OR.r)FR  NO IV.  Visitors  Invited — Sen d 
for  Booklets.  MOilKGAN  FARM  PoultrY  Plant*  Moheirun  Lnke.  New  York.  (Phone  711  Pceksklll.) 

Owned  and  operated  by  Chan.  II  linker. 
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The  Henyard. 

• -  -  - , 

Hens  With  Worms. 

HOW  can  I  rid  a  flock  of  hens  of 
Worms?  They  are  not  thin,  but  I 
feed  them  all  they  will  eat,  and  get 
very  few  eggs.  They  have  both  tape¬ 
worms  and  round  worms.  I  feed  as  you 
have  directed  and  plenty  of  it.  K.  K. 
New  Jersey. 

As  a  general  remedy  for  worms,  spirits 
of  turpentine  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  olive  or  castor  oil,  and  given 
in  tablespoonful  doses  to  each  fowl.  By 
gently  passing  a  soft  rubber  catheter, 
such  as  can  be  procured  at  any  drug 
store,  down  to  the  fowl’s  crop  and  using 
a  small  syringe,  the  turpentine  may  be 
easily  administered.  In  bad  cases,  tur¬ 
pentine  with  less  oil  may  be  given,  and 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  the 
treatment.  As  the  droppings  of  the  fowls 
will  contain  worms  and  their  eggs  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  them  removed  from 
the  pen  in  order  that  the  hens  will  not 
re-infect  themselves  and  unless  these 
droppings  are  put  where  other  fowls  can¬ 
not  get  at  them,  they  should  be  treated 
with  quicklime  or  a  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid.  Bidding  a  badly 
infested  flock  of  worms  is  not  an  easy 
task.  M.  B.  n. 


Swollen  Wattles;  Care  of  Breeders. 

SEVERAL  of  our  cockerels  have  one 
wattle  swollen,  some  slightly,  while  two 
cockerels  have  one  of  their  wattles 
swollen  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  it  is,  its  cause,  prevention  and  also 
its  cure  if  possible,  and  whether  after 
recovering  such  cockerel  can  be  used  in 
breeding  pens?  2.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  put  cockerels  intended  for  breeders  for 
the  coming  season  together  with  our 
breeding  hens  now  as  we  have  no  quar¬ 
ters  to  accommodate  the  cockerels?  We 
do  not  intend  to  start  the  incubator  be¬ 
fore  February  22.  or  March  1  and  will 
not  start  to  save  eggs  for  hatching  be¬ 
fore  February  15.  Will  the  putting  of 
the  cockerels  with  the  breeding  hens  now 
in  any  way  impair  the  health  of  the  stock 
(as  the  hens  are  just  completing  their 
molt)  or  decrease  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs?  3.  All  our  houses  have  muslin 

front  curtains.  At  wb^t  temperature  at 
night  would  I  be  advised  to  let  the  cur¬ 
tain  down?  S.  Y. 

New  York. 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disease  in 
which  swelling  of  the  wattles  is  the  only 
symptom ;  they  may  become  inflamed 
from  frost-bite  or  other  injury  and  in 
such  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  anoint 
them  with  carbolized  vaseline  and  wait 
for  the  inflammation  to  subside.  If  the 
trouble  is  simple  inflammation  it  should 
not  a. feet  the  value  of  the  birds  as  breed¬ 
ers  after  they  have  recovered  from  the 
soreness  occasioned  by  it.  2.  Males  may 
be  left  with  the  breeding  hens  if  desired, 
the  chief  value  of  removing  them  being  in 
insuring  infertility  of  eggs  that  are  in¬ 
tended  for  market.  3.  Curtains  should  be 
dropped  when  the  temperature  is  likely 
to  go  low  enough  to  freeze  combs  or  wat¬ 
tles.  This  will  be  the  case  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  approaches  zero  even  in  warm 
houses.  M.  B.  D. 


Mixing  Breeds. 

MY  neighbor  has  White  Leghorn  fowls 
and  I  have  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
We  both  let  them  run  out  some 
every  day.  I  want  to  keep  the  breed 
pure,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  un- 
w'se  to  have  the  different  breeds  mixing 
together.  Some  one  said  he  thought  it 
made  no  difference,  until  we  wanted  to 
hatch  eggs.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do?  M.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

If  the  fowls  are  separated  two  weeks 
before  eggs  for  hatching  are  wanted, 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  contamina¬ 
tion  with  the  other  breed.  It  is  known 
that  eggs  will  hatch  from  six  to  10  days 
after  the  male  bird  has  been  separated 
from  the  female.  I  have  never  known 
of  any  case  longer  than  10  days.  So  it 
is  practically  safe  to  save  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  two  weeks  after  they  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  other  breeds.  This  ques¬ 
tion  reminds  me  of  a  letter  I  received 
a  few  days  ago.  The  writer  is  breeding 
White  Leghorns,  but  had  one  cock  run¬ 
ning  with  a  pen  of  mixed  breeds.  He 
wrote  me  to  learn  if  there  would  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  colored  feathers  into  his 
Leghorn  chicks,  if  he  used  that  cock  bird 
in  his  Leghorn  pens  again. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Lame  Rooster. 

1IIAVE  a  two-year-old  cock  which  for 
the  past  week  or  so  has  not  been  as 
active  as  usual ;  I  noticed  that  he 
seemed  to  favor  one  foot.  Upon  exam¬ 
ination  I  found  quite  a  swelling,  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  black  scab  slightly 
smaller  than  a  10-cent  piece.  I  thought 
possibly  it  was  bumblefoot,  but  on  lanc¬ 
ing  the  swelling  it  contained  nothing  but 
blood.  I  then  tried  to  loosen  the  scab, 
and  as  I  could  not  do  so  cut  it  off.  It 
seemed  to  be  more  like  a  corn  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  cut  down  quite  deep,  and 


it  still  continued  of  the  same  structure. 
As  this  puzzled  me  I  decided  not  to  go 
further  until  I  was  more  sure  of  my 
ground.  I  therefore  swabbed  out  the  cuts 
with  quite  strong  carbolic  solution,  put  a 
liberal  supply  of  boracic  acid  on  and 
wrapped  a  good-sized  bunch  of  cotton  un¬ 
der  the  foot  He  is  coming  along  all 
right  as  far  as  the  cuts  are  concerned. 
Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  this  is 
and  what  to  do  for  it?  c.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

This  condition  is  very  likely  a  corn,  as 
you  suggest,  and  may  be  due  to  roosting 
upon  too  narrow  or  sharp  a  perch  or  to 
lighting  heavily  upon  a  bard  floor  when 
flying  from  the  perches.  Corns  should  be 
prevented  by  providing  sufficiently  broad 
perches  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
fowls  to  grasp  them  tightly  in  order  to 
keep  their  footing  and  by  covering  con¬ 
crete  floors  with  soft  litter.  Your  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  wound  made  in  the  foot  was 
good,  and  unless  infection  follows  it  will 
probably  heal  without  trouble.  Because 
of  their  vigorous  use  of  their  feet,  fowls 
are  subject  to  disorders  of  these  mem¬ 
bers,  and  when  infection  follows  some 
abrasion  in  the  skin  pus  is  likely  to  form 
and  the  condition  known  as  bumble  foot 
results.  H.  B.  D. 


Virtues  of  Brown  Leghorns. 

WHY  are  Brown  Leghorns  so  un¬ 
heard  of?  Twenty  years  ago  I  had 
a  flock,  and  they  were  fine  layers 
and  they  laid  till  the  were  four  or  five 
years  old.  H.  F.  H. 

Connecticut. 

The  Brown  Leghorns  are  not  lost  to 
sight,  though  the  White  Leghorns,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  have  achieved  such  promin¬ 
ence  as  layers  that  they  have  somewhat 
overshadowed  their  brown  sisters.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  breeders  of  the  brown 
birds  have  not  entered  the  official  con¬ 
tests  more  freely  and  demonstrated  what 
their  favorites  are  capable  of.  Purebred 
Brown  Leghorns  are  beautiful  birds,  and 
if  they  had  had  the  same  attention  that 
the  Whites  have  had  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
latter  could  have  demonstrated  any  su¬ 
periority  as  layers.  As  market  fowls, 
the  Browns  have  the  disadvantage  of 
their  dark  color  and,  unless  of  selected 
strain,  are  a  little  smaller  in  size.  Their 
eggs,  too,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  the  white  variety. 
Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  a  flock 
of  young  Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  and  the 
soft  tints  of  their  adult  plumage  are  a 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  as  their  clean  white 
eggs  are  satisfactory  in  the  market. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tiie  river  Clyde  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  draft  by  dredging,  and  the 
Scotch  are  very  proud  of  it.  A  party  of 
Americans  scorned  it  one  day.  “Call  this 
a  river?”  said  they.  “Why,  it’s  a  ditch 
in  comparison  with  our  Mississippi  or 
St.  Lawrence  or  Hudson.”  “Aweel, 
mon,”  said  a  Scotch  bystander,  “you’ve 
got  Providence  to  thank  for  your  rivers, 
but  we  made  this  one  ourselves.” — Wom¬ 
an’s  Journal. 


X-  Ray  Incubator  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Radiator 


and 

Vapor 
Generator 

Perfect  Incubator 
heating.  Greatest 
triumph  we  ever 
made  in  incubator 
construction. 

Just  Like  the  Moist  Heat 
of  the  Mother  Hen 

Means  most  chicks  and  healthi¬ 
est  chicks.  Insures  you  against 
dead-in-shell  chicks.  No  other 
machine  can  get  it. 

X-Ray  Brooders  as  far  ahead  as 
X-Ray  Incubators.  Direct-to-j 
you  factory  price  Freight^ 

Prepaid.  N  o  agents. 

ACT  NOW! 

"X 


gallon  of  oil  to  batch 


Send  for  fine 
new  catalog 

No.32.  Illus¬ 
trates  15  spe¬ 
cial  features. 


Book 


Free 


X-Ray 

Brooder  also  has  X-Ray  Radiator 


THE  IRON  HEN 


DO  NOT  MAKE  THE  SAME  MISTAKE 
AGAIN  THIS  YEAR 

Your  hatches  were  satisfactory;  your  loss  was 
in  brooding.  Remember  the  Iron  Hen  was  the 
First  automatic  coal  burning  brooder  on  the 
market  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  times.  Send 
for  the  Free  illustrated  catalogue  showing  our 
1915  improved  models.  It  tells  the  success  of 
many  prominent  poultrymen  who  used  the  Iron 
Hen  last  year. 

MACKAY  COLONY  BROODER  CO., 

BORDENTOWN,  Bo*  A  NEW  JERSEY 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 


The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder 


COAL-BURNING 
SELF-REGULATING 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adjustable  Hover  Chicks  always  Visible 

Price  $10.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $24. III).  Economical  and  safe,  100 
per  cent  efficient.  Large  and  small  farms  use  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
burners.  The  Meal  Fresh  Air  System  Rives  perfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  during  zero  weather  In  the  cold  spring  of  1914.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  I .earn  to  brood  chicks  without  loss.  Make  two  chicks  grow  where  oulvone  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  110  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


155 

EGG 

I  Set  Up  Ready  For  Use 


CANT  BEAT 

THESE 

HATCHES 


rJ.  R.  Allen, 


/i 

•  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  got  lour  100%  perlect 
§  hatches  from  his  Progressive  Incubator  this 
year.  Simplest,  safest,  surest  hatcher  made. 
Heating  system  regulates  itself.  Hundreds  of 
dead  air  cells  protect  eggs  against  sudden 
changes  and  insure  big  hatches. 

LOWEST 
PRICE  VET 
Fop  155  EGG 

INCUBATOR 

Money  back  with  8  per  cent  interest  if  it  don't  make 
good.  A.  11  wood  parts  genuine  California  Redwood, 
Copper  boiler.  Perfect  hot  water  heating  system. 
Double  disc  temperature  regulator.  Heavy  safety 
lamp.  Nursery.  Double  doors.  Strong  egg  tray. 
Accurate  thermometer.  Egg  tester.  Shipped 
complete,  set  up,  ready  for  use,  for  $7.35. 

Freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Incuba¬ 
tor  and  Hot  Water  Brooder  both _ _ 

$9.85.  Order  now  or  write  for 
Big  Free  Incubator  Book.  s-  -  ■■  ■ 

Progressive  Incubator  Co., 

Box  145  Racine,  Wisconsin 


:hanges  and  insure  big 

$735 

IlNCU 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  hatchable  egg.  IIow  to  make  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
lie  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  book  to 

BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  fs  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer*  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY*! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  lowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

U  a  ||  |I4C  LATEST  MODEL 
IYIAIIN  d  BONE  CUTTER 


1  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  cleg*. 

BlO  D  ay»*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  'Book  free. 

WF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  It!  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


5 )  Incubator 

Thermometers 


brooder,  insist  that;  t  ho  nttea  wiui  u™ 

means  bigger  hatches— t  etter  chicks,  bigger  profits.  Magnifying 
is  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  dkierence  m  temperaturo 
Heated.  76c  atyour  dealers  or  from  us  postmi'.  l.  \S  rite  today  tor 
aklet.  •  ’Incubator  Thermometer h acta  Worthknowing  .  I 

x^cr  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  RIVER  CHICK  SHIPPING  BOX 

Price  per  doz.  25  chick  size,  9uc.  60  chick  size,  $1.20. 
1UU  chick  size,  $1.70.  Sample  15c  postpaid.  Reduc¬ 
tion  on  quantities.  Circular  free.  STAATSBURG 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


PARCEL  POST  BOXES 

Ship  Eggs.  Dressed  Fowls,  Fruit,  Butter, 
etc. ,  by  parcel  post  direct  to  your  customers. 


it 


H&D”  BOXES 


meet  all  Government  requirements— guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  products.  Made  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes — strong,  light  and 
sanitary.  Protect  contents  from  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  Send  today  for  free  booklet, 
“How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.” 
The  HINDE  <fc  DAUOH  PAPER  Co. 
Dept.  E.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


[fly  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts” 

Telia  how  thousands  make  big  hatches, 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  hatching 
outfits.  Tells  how  users  won  13  _  more 
World’s  Championships  in  1914,  making 

Times 

WORLD’S 
Champion 

Write  today  for  this  great  Free  Book.  Join  the 
money-making  World’s  Champion  Poultry  Kaisers. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of  mv 

$800  Gold  Offers 

My  10-year  personal  money-back  .  — 

Guaranty— my  low  prices,  freight  n  IFr*ight 
prepaid.  See  World’s  Champion  ma-  II  Prepaid.  1, 
chinesinactualcolors.  Startearly  II  2  or  3  Months* 
for  gold  offers.  Jim  Kohan,  Pres.  U  Homo  Test 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48.  Racine.  Wl3. 


y  THE  PROFITS 
IN  POULTRY  KEEPING 


IS  THE  TITLE  of  our  200-page  Free  Complete 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide  for  1915,  which 
we  mail  postpaid  to  any  address  on  request. 
Illustrates  and  fully  describes  our  three  styles 
of  Incubators,  eight  different  sizes,  ranging 
in  price  from  $10  to  $38;  also  our  self-regula¬ 
ting.  self-ventilating,  all-metal  Portable  and 
Adaptable  Brooding  Hovers  and  nearly  100 
other  valuable,  practical  standard  articles.we 
manufacture  for  successful,  money-making 
poultry  keepers  on  any  scale  of  operation. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  Complete  Cata¬ 
logue  and  other  valuable  free  printed  matter. 
Address  our  place  of  business  nearest  you. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  D'p1-  38  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Bosion,  Xew  York,  Chloago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Oakland 


$^•25  Mankato  Incubator 


130-Egg  Size.  You  cannot  get 
better  incubator  at  any  price.  We 
back  this  with  strongest  “Make 
good”  guarantee,  and  our  20  years’ 
experience  as  practical  poultry  men. 

Send  for  Free  Book  of  Facts 

See  how  Mankato  is  made,  California  Red¬ 
wood  case,  triole  walls,  asbestos  lined.  Pure 
Lake  Superior  copper  tank,  safety  lamp,  fa¬ 
mous  “Wilder”  thermometer.  Surest  automatic 
regulator  made.  Double 
heating  system  insures  uni¬ 
form  temperature.  You 
can’t  beat  it  at  double  the 
price.  120  chick  brooder 
$2.50;  240  chick  $4.00  and  up. 

Mankato  Incubator  Co. 

Box  795  Mankato,  Minn. 


Osamas* 


I#  Ordered  Tofothor. 

Freight  paid  eaat  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
California  M  walls,  dead  air  apace,  double 
Redwood  B  tflaoa  doors,  all  set  up  com¬ 
plete.  or  180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
$12.00.  FREE  catalogue  describes  them* 

Send  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  104  RACINE,  WIS. 


your  hens  cut  green  1 
get  more  eggs.  With 
Crown  Hone  Cutter  you  I 
can  cut  up  all  scrap  bones  easily  I 
and  quickly,  and  without  any  trouble,  and  have  cut  bone  fresh 
every  day  for  your  poultry.  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS,  -  Box  249  -  EASTON,  PA. 


PEILE’S  GS  VARIETIES 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  Eggs 
in  season.  Ulus.  Catalogue,  and  “Grower's 
Guide,”  2c.  An  honest  deal.  Write 
today.  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
Poultryman,  Box  674,  Freeport,  III. 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKN8KN,  Natural¬ 
ist.  Department  JO,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Ship  Eggs  in  this  Box  by  Parcel  Post 


The  New  YVright  Egg  Box  is  the  strongest  and 
lightest  package  for  shipping  hatching  eggs  or  fresh 
table  eggs.  Easy  to  pack— each  egg  has  absolute  pro¬ 
tection — cannot  shake  or  jar.  Wright  boxes  are  ship, 
ped  to  you  flat  and  are  easily  set  up  and  packed  for 
shipment  to  your  customers.  Write  today  for  Free 


TYWACANA 


j  Booklet  describing  The  Wright  Boxes  for  shipping 


)vrARM4^ 

POULTRY  Ca 


TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO. 


chick*  and  eggs. 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt. 


Box  68,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard. 


Fat  Hens  and  Egg*. 

1HAVE  been  slowly  culling  out  a  large 
flock  of  White  Leghorn  yearling  hens, 
using  some  of  the  methods  common  to 
poultrvmen,  viz :  condition  of  comb, 
,.arly  molt,  width  between  pelvic  bones, 

,  ;c.  ‘  I  kill  and  pick  all  these  fowls  my¬ 
self.  and  dress  many  of  them.  I  find 
many  very  plump,  with  a  heavy  lining  of 
fat  in  the  abdomen.  Is  not  this  plump¬ 
ness  and  heavy  deposit  of  fat  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  a  good  sign  in  itself  of 
a  very  poor  or  non-layer,  an  indication 
that  the  food  is  being  turned  into  fat  in¬ 
stead  of  eggs?  There  is  an  old  proverb 
that  “Fat  hens  lay  no  eggs,”  which  seems 
to  apply  here.  I  have  been  feeding  the 
regulation  Cornell  laying  ration. 

New  York.  c.  H.  c. 

C.  II.  C.  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  ex¬ 
actly.  It  is  because  no  yolks  are  being 
developed,  and  that  the  only  use  for  the 
fat-forming  part  of  her  ration — after 
sufficient  is  used  for  heat  and  energy — is 
to  store  it  up  for  future  supply,  and  as  a 
protection  against  cold.  A  yolk  is  more 
than  half  pure  fat,  and  when  a  i.an  is 
turning  out  one  every  day  she  usually, 
or  frequently,  does  not  have  fat  formers 
enough  in  her  ration,  and  so  uses  the 
stored-up  fat  in  her  system  and  becomes 
thin  in  flesh,  and  that  is  where  the 
proverb  starts  from,  “Fat  hens  lay  no 
eggs.”  The  farmer’s  wife,  in  the  olden 
time,  after  some  of  her  hens  had  been 
laying  splendidly  for  a  while,  caught 
some  of  them  on  the  roost  at  night  and 
found  the  good  layers  thin  in  flesh  and 
the  poor  layers  fat.  She  simply 
mistook  the  effect  for  the  cause.  One  of 
the  difficult  things  to  do  is  to  prevent 
this  laying  on  of  fat  after  the  molt,  and 
to  start  the  ovaries  developing  yolks. 
We  have  to  fight  nature  herself,  for  na¬ 
ture  wants  this  fat  as  a  protection 
against  the  increasing  cold,  and  vegetable 
and  animal  nature  alike,  cease  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  procreation  at  the  coming  of  Win¬ 
ter.  Here  is  a  place  where  some  of  the 
brains  at  work  at  our  poultry  experiment 
stations,  would  have  a  fine  field  for  work, 
in  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  combina¬ 
tion  of  rations  will  tend  to  overcome  na¬ 
tural  tendencies,  and  start  the  ovaries 
developing  yolks. 

Some  hens  have  the  procreative  in¬ 
stinct,  habit,  faculty — no  matter  how  we 
phrase  it,  so  strongly  developed  that  they 
continue  laying  clear  through  the  molt,  or 
recover  quickly  from  it,  and  start  right 
on  laying  again  ;  but  unfortunately,  most 
hens  do  not.  There  is  still  something  to 
be  learned  in  the  poultry  business. 

GEO.  A.  COSGKOVE. 


Chicks  With  Rattling  in  Throat. 

CAN  you  give  a  reliable  remedy  for 
chickens  having  a  cold?  The  symp- 
_  toms  are  a  rattling  in  the  throat, 
others  have  swollen  eyes.  Also  how  to 
protect  the  flock  in  which  such  birds  are 
found.  N.  o.  J. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  flock  show  signs  of  colds  is 
to  look  for  the  cause  and,  if  possible,  re¬ 
move  it.  This  may  involve  stopping  up 
cracks  or  even  removing  the  flock  to  more 
suitable  quarters.  As  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment,  the  administration  of  a  few  drops 
of  kerosene  to  each  fowl,  squirting  from 
a  long  nozzled  oil  can  one  or  two  drops 
into  each  nostril  and  the  cleft  of  the 
mouth,  is  in  high  favor  with  many  poul¬ 
try  keepers.  The  addition  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  permanganate  of  potash  crystals  to 
each  quart  of  the  drinking  water  in  an 
earthenware  or  wooden  vessel  is  also 
“highly  recommended.”  M.  B.  D. 


Hen  Questions. 

I  HAVE  a  mixed  flock;  feeding  poul¬ 
try  rations  similar  to  Maine  formula, 
except  that  I  feed  corn,  wheat  and 
uats  together,  feeding  most  of  the  grain 
in  morning.  The  water  the  hens  get  is 
from  well  at  house.  We  consider  this 
water  has  too  much  sulphur  in  it  to 
drink,  carry  our  own  drinking  and  cook¬ 
ing  water  from  spring.  Mixed  breeds 
seem  all  right,  but  the  Langshans — the 
Whites  are  worse  than  the  Blacks — have 
the  feathers  under  the  vent  very  dirty. 
Most  of  droppings — not  all — are  as  they 
should  he  in  color.  The  hens  do  not  get 
as  much  green  feed,  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  as  they  should,  but  feathers  are 
dirty  when  they  have  a  good  chance  to 
get  all  the  green  grass  they  need;  in 
fact  this  trouble  begins  just  about  the 
time  pullets  begin  to  lay.  Chickens  are 
active,  and  lay  well;  maybe  they  lay 
too  well  for  December.  If  all  my  White 
Langshans  are  laying  as  well  as  some  I 
have  chosen  for  breeders  thy  are  laying 
<10%  or  better.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  for  this  trouble,  and  how  to  rem¬ 
edy  it?  Is  the  trouble  serious?  Would 
it  be  caused  by  the  water?  Is  this  the 
case  with  Langshans  and  not  with  other 
breeds?  Is  the  Maine  Station  ration  too 
rich  for  White  Langshans  Would  the 
Cornell  ration  be  all  right,  if  I  substi¬ 
tuted  corn  for  buckwheat,  or  is  the  Corn- 
til  ration  best  for  Leghorns  only?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  White  Langshans  have 


not  as  much  vitality  as  other  breeds?  I 
get  quite  a  few  soft-shelled  eggs. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  K.  B. 

A  moderate  amount  of  soiling  of  the 
fluff  does  not  indicate  any  serious  trou¬ 
ble  in  fowls  but  is  probably  due  to  a 
little  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  vent. 
Improper  food  of  any  kind,  particularly 
meat  products  that  had  spoiled,  or  too 
much  green  food  might  cause  a  looseness 
of  the  bowels  that  would  soil  the 
fluff.  The  different  varieties  of  fowls 
do  not  need  different  feeds  and  the 
Maine  Station  or  Cornell  rations  are 
adapted  to  Leghorns  and  Langshans 
alike.  The  heavier  fowls,  being  less  act¬ 
ive,  are  more  apt  to  get  over  fat  if  an 
excess  of  corn  or  buckwheat  is  fed  and 
a  little  more  care  in  this  regard  needs  to 
be  exercised.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  soft  shelled  eggs  occasionally  when 
pullets  begin  to  lay  and  if  they  have 
plenty  of  crushed  oyster  shells  or  lime 
in  some  other  form  the  trouble  usually 
disappears.  There  is  no  difference,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  in  the  vitality  of  Lang¬ 
shans  and  Leghorns,  as  breeds.  The  vi¬ 
tality  of  cither  variety  may  be  reduced  by 
improper  care  or  breeding.  M.  b.  d. 


Picking  Ducks. 

IS  there  any  particular  way  to  pick  and 
dress  ducks?  With  us  the  feathers 
and  soft  down  fly  everywhere.  We 
would  like,  if  possible,  to  overcome  this, 
and  make  the  work  as  easy  as  it  is  with 
hens.  M.  J.  S. 

Denver,  Colo. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  the  fly¬ 
ing  of  down  if  the  ducks  are  picked  dry. 
If  a  large  number  are  to  be  picked  there 
should  be  a  room  especially  for  such 
work,  and  the  absence  of  drafts  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  flying  of  down  to  a  degree.  Of 
course  scalding  will  prevent  it,  and  for 
home  use  would  not  be  objectionable,  but 
in  many  markets  dry-picked  ducks  are 
demanded.  w.  H.  H. 


Coarse  Beef  Scrap  for  Poulrty. 

ACCORDING  to  your  reprint  of  feed¬ 
ing  rations  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  I  see 
you  mention  coarse  beef  scrap  in  the 
scratch  feed.  I  understand  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  has  omitted  it  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  so  much  of  it  goes  to  waste,  and 
the  chickens  get  it  in  the  dry  mash  any¬ 
way.  o.  c.  F. 

Athenia,  N.  J. 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  beef 
scrap  is  sifted.  The  finer  parts  go  into 
the  dry  mash  and  the  coarser  parts  are 
mixed  with  the  grain.  This  takes  care  of 
it  all,  and  gives  a  better  dry  mash  than 
if  all  the  coarse  parts  were  mixed  in. 


Winter  Molt. 

I  HAVE  f>5  White  Leghorn  pullets  that 
were  hatched  last  April.  About  two 
weeks  ago  some  of  them  started  to 
lose  feathers;  they  do  not  eat  their  mash 
as  they  did  before  they  began  to  molt.  At 
present  they  only  lay  half  the  number  of 
eggs  that  they  were  laying,  eight  eggs 
a  day  now.  The  mash  that  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  contains  12  pounds  cornmeal ;  12 
pounds  wheat  middlings;  12  pounds  beef 
scrap ;  six  pounds  bran  ;  three  pounds  Al¬ 
falfa;  one  tablespoonful  salt.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  mash?  Can  you  give 
me  a  better  one  for  egg  production? 
What  do  you  think  causes  the  molting? 
New  Jersey.  g.  p. 

This  is  a  good  mash  for  egg  production 
though  high  in  protein  and  a  “forcing” 
one ;  it  should  be  balanced  by  oats,  corn 
and  buckwheat  in  the  litter  and  by  green 
food.  If  your  pullets  are  really  molting, 
it  is  evidence  that  they  have  been  forced 
for  early  maturity  almost  too  vigorously. 
It  is  uncommon,  I  think,  for  late  April 
chicks  to  molt  at  this  time,  but  I  do  not 
know  but  that  this  might  occur  if  they 
were  crowded  along  too  fast.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  if  it  has  occurred,  but  I  know 
of  no  way  now  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

M.  b.  n. 


Protecting  Hens  from  Colds. 

WHERE  could  I  buy  black  oil?  It  is 
used  for  painting  henhouses.  I 
have  read  in  several  papers  that  it 
is  a  sure  cure  for  roup.  My  hens  seem 
to  have  colds  every  Winter.  w.  it.  H. 
Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  know  the  preparation  called 
“black  oil,”  at  least  under  that  name. 
From  its  use,  however,  I  should  surmise 
it  to  be  creosote,  a  coal  tar  preparation 
that  is  very  effective  as  a  spray  or  paint 
to  rid  poultry  houses  of  vermin.  This 
is  too  irritating  for  local  administration 
to  fowls  suffering  from  colds  and  they 
may  be  given,  instead,  a  little  kerosene, 
injecting  a  drop  or  two  into  each  nostril 
and  the  cleft  of  the  mouth.  A  small- 
nozzled  oil  can  is  convenient  for  this 
purpose.  Permanganate  of  potash  crys¬ 
tals;  a  teaspoonful  to  the  quart,  should 
also  be  given  in  the  drinking  water,  put¬ 
ting  it  into  earthenware  or  wooden  ves¬ 
sels.  The  flock  should  at  the  same  time 
be  protected  from  dampness  and  drafts  in 
their  living  quarters  but  be  given  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  of  fresh  air.  M.  b.  d. 


Doctor  :  I  consider  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  very  badly  treated.  See  how  few 
monuments  there  are  to  famous  doctors 
or  surgeons?  Patient:  Oh.  doctor!  T.ook 
at  our  cemetery. — Melbourne  Lead'er. 


EN  VOl 

The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  '  square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


White  Rnrnish  Fowl-10  to  12  lb-  males-  7  to  9 
nmie  uurmsn  runi  females.  Good  layers.  Eggs. 

$3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  11  fertiles.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Catalog.  Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountvilte.Va. 

CADCAI  P-SINGI.E  COMB  WHITE 
r  LEGHORN  YEARLING 

AND  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HENS,  $1  each. 
GKO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  -  Atwaters,  N.  V. 

r  W  StiprwnnTd  heavy  laying  strain  S.  C.W. 

L.  VY.  onerwooa  S  L  r,u0  pullets  and  f.00  breed¬ 
ing  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  day  old  chicks  from 
February  1st.  C.  W.  SHERWOOD,  Saybrook  Point,  Conn. 

pOCKERFLS.  Tom  Barron  Strain.  White 
w  Leghorns  and  White  W.vandottes.  Imported 
Stock,  Mapledalo  Egg  Farm,  Erin,  N.  Y.|^ 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

Rarron  H 1  0  K  S-EGG S. 

Darron  ^ocKereis  lindsay,  Cutchooue,  l.i 

dOCOY’S  R.  I.  WHITES  K 

layers  and  unexcelled  as  dressed  poultry,  and  are 
easy  to  breed.  Booklet  free.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  Towanda,  Pa. 

fifl  Variotioc  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 

DU  V  a  I  I G II Co  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  «0 
page  catalogue  free.  H  A  Sunder.  Box  29,  Sellersville.  Pa 

50  Giant  Rouen  Drakes 

Sired  by  1st  Prize  Drake,  N.  Y.,  1U12,  at  $2.50.  43.50  and 
$5.00  each,  Also  fine  Silver  Wyandotte  I’ullets  at  $2.00 
and  $3.00  each.  Order  now.  F.  A.  TIFFANY,  Phoenixville,  Pa 

CLEARVIEW  FARMT,'Vo,lb;'e<1.1,ouH,y' 1>u<?ks- 

',^■-”***■*'**  ■"■•If  I  Geese,  Cavies.  Interesting 
Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  SOUBER,  S0UDERT0N,  PA 

r^l  I  1C  C — Bargains  in  prize  Pekins.  LOCUST 
DUVr\0  HILL  POULTRY  FARMS,  JULIAN,  PA. 


Colored  Muscovy  Ducks 


$3  TRIO. 

JESSIE  REYNOLDS.  Petersburg.  N.  Y. 


M 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS.  Choice 
trios  and  pens  cheap.  Geo.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


HALF  WILD  AND 
HALF  BRONZE. 


John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


M 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys-*?®"3;.*4'  not°nakfn! 

Mrs.  Charles  Cottrell,  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  V. 

White  Holland  Turkeys^;; ffing 

Sl&urbcin  Red  TURKEYS^” 

Also  Rhode  Island  Cockerels  and  Pullets  Write  for 
particulars.  E.  M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana 

- TURKEYS - 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  ’ 

Pullets  $4  to  $fi.  Eggs  in  season.  Fine  beautiful 
birds  Hardiest  and  host  strain  known. 

AI.LIK  HOLMES,  West  Winfield,  New  York 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS-^*0 S 

and  White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $1.50 

to  $3.  C-  A  HEKSHEY,  MoKnightstown,  Fa. 

PITRF  RR  F  n  mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

r  UIvI-i  UIvDD  SilverCampinesand  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Stain  p. 

Irving  A.  Wheeler,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Maplewood  Farm.  Massena.N.Y. 

Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggs-^"?’.!: 

Prize  winners.  Mrs.  H.  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 

FOR  C  A  I  IT— A  few  choice  Mammoth 
•  v  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from 

thoroughbred  stock.  R.  E.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  ; 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeysl^rte0dmfand25ib5 

hens.  Address,  MRS.  FRED  EYSAMAN,  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

f!iantRrnn7pTnm«  S7  ,{>c  Red  Pullets,  $1  50. 

Uianioronze  1  oms  H  j  vflN  qYKE,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


BA  p  R  O  M  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

/  \  I  \  I  \  W  I  N  - 203  EGG  PEDIGREE 

<J  We  guarantee  each  chick  Pure  Barron  Strain  and  each  of  our 
breeding  pens  to  be  headed  by  a  cockerel  imported  by  us  direct  from 
Tom  Barron,  of  Catforth,  England;  the  best  laying  strain  in  the  world. 


Each  of  our  Cock¬ 
erels  is  the  son  of  one 
of  Mr.  Barron’s 
heaviest  layers,  a  bird 
with  a  record  of  283 
eggs  in  her  pullet 
year. 


AM  .MOTH  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from  big:  hens  and 
giant,  prize-winning  toms.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Jonesville,  Va. 


Poultry  Exerciser 

ISuild  your  automatic  grain  feeders  and  exer¬ 
cisers  out  of  a  wood  box  in  fifteen  minutes  at  a  cost 
of  eight  cents  each.  For  circular  Write  ITHACA 
FEEDER  CO.,  Box  307-A,  Ithaca,  New  York 


BUY  THE  KIND 
OF  CHICKS 
THAT  MAKES 
LAYERS 

Your  Feed  Bill  is 
the  Same 


*3  Price  of  Chicks  30  cents  each,  subject  to  discount  of  10%  on  orders 
received  before  February  15th.  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

C.  E.  BURGER  -  -  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST!  WINNERS  in  tggt  and  value  j 
aver*  289.  '‘Baroneia  >  "  laid  282  eggs  :  others*  274*  262. 
CON  X.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value;  aver. 
208k*  ;  2nd  Prize  In  eggs. 

MISSOURI  CONTI  ST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns*  284  ;  Huff  Hocks.  242  ; 
Vibcrt  Reds,  257.  l'rlzo  Houens.  IHg  Toulouse  (Jeese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


UIHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying  trap 
**  nested  hens.  Send  for  circular.  Middlebroi.  k 
Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  We  have  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  husky,  vigorous  cockerels  at  $3  to $5  each 
Eggs  in  season.  GEO.  FALCONER,  R.  F.  0  ,  Milford,  N.  H. 

BARRED  ROCKS!  PfiPIfEREI 
ROSE  COMB  REDS  J  vUUIVCnCLo 

Big,  husky,  vigorous  specimens.  Business  birds 
bred  from  business  hens.  FOUR  ACRES,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

eu  A  M  PIG  M— Barred  and  Partridge 
UnMlflrlUll  Bocks,  none  better.  $3 
each.  Eggs,  $3  and  $5  sitting.  Buy  of  the  origina¬ 
tor's  son,  L.  UP II AM,  WEBSTER,  MASS. 

GOOD  ROOSTERS  CHEAP — Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Minorcan,  Games  ami  others.  Write  wants.  Hig 
Illustrated  circular  Free.  John  E.  Hoatwolo,  Harrisonburg,  Va 

FOR  SALE — Buff  Rocks,  Breeding  Hens,  Thoroughbred 
yearlings.  FLOYD  OWEN,  R.D.  2.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS  -African,  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese 
Pekin,  Runner, White  Muscovy  Ducks  JLlhJoer.VH 


WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE- 


Finer  than  ever, 
buy  your  breeders 
now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens.  Pa. 


A  postal  Card  will 
bring  you  our  new 
Reward  List  and  full 
details  of  how  you 
can  obtain  hundreds 
of  useful  articles  by 
doing  subscription 
work  for  us — 

Department  “M” 
The 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Hose.  Parsons .  1,00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1,00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WADC  MAUK 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
$10  wo  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid 
£  (East  of  Rockies)  ROTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  ma- 
I  chinos  full;  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not 
|  own  an  Ironclad  —  the  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
I  years  in  succession  won  In  the  greatest  hatching 
I  contests  ever  held.  In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal. 
2000  machines  were  entered.  Including  practically  every 
make,  stylo  and  price.  With  140  egg  ironclad— tiio 
Bamu  machine  wo  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for 
a^only  810,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Loekney.  Texas,  hatched  148 
ayi  chicks  from  118  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 

fn;PJW30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

I  *1^1 1  M  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


.Galvanized  Iron 
Asbestos  . 

-Redwood 
'  Insulated  Board 

10-Year  ■“ 

Guarantee  ‘ 


Freiqht  Paid 

kEast  of  Rockies^ 


140-EGG 
Ironclad 
j Incubator 

|  Don’t  class  this 
J  big,  all  metal 
[covered, depend¬ 
able  hatcher  with 
cheaply  construc¬ 
ted  machines.  Ironclads  are  not 
covered  with  cheat,  tin  or  other 
thin  metal  and  painted  like  some 
do  to  cove,  up  poor  Duality  of  material.  Yfoir 
Ironclads  arc  shipped  in  tho  natural  color 
— you  can  seo  exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don’t 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  it  is  made  of. 
Note  these  Ironclad  specifications.  Gonuin  California  Red- 
sbes"  *’  .... 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


140 
Chick 
Brooder 


wood,  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering.  Largo 
GgK  nay,  extra  deep  chick  nursery— hot  water  too  heat,  copper  tanks^ 
and  boiler,  self  regulator,  Tycoa  Thermometer,  glass  in  door  and 
many  other  special  advantages  fully  explained  in  Freo  Catalog.  Write  for  ft  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  thie  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  Ml 


RACINE,  WIS. 


118 


THE  RURAb  NKW-YORKER 


January  23,  1915. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

After  reading  all  of  the  enclosed  I  am 
simply  paralyzed.  “Sim”  has  all  the 
others  left  at  the  post.  The  way  those 
fac-simile  letters — especially  the  first  two- 
are  used,  leaves  me  gasping.  This  is 
both  the  nerviest  and  the  most  sickening 
sucker  bait  I  have  seen  put  out  since  oil 
stocks  and  race  tips  were  in  fashion. 
New  York.  H.  G. 

The  above  refers  to  the  get-rich-quick 
literature  of  the  Missouri  Cattle  and  Hog 
Ranch  Co.  of  Rock  Spring,  Mo.,  with 
offices  at  Broadway  and  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City,  which  is  being  sent  out  over 
the  name  of  Simeon  J.  Thornton  as  presi¬ 
dent.  We  think,  however,  that  this 
scheme  is  entii'eiy  harmless  as  far  as 
country  people  are  concerned.  The 
claims  are  so  preposterous  that  anyone 
who  ever  raised  a  hog,  or  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  any  branch  of  farming, 
would  know  at  once  that  it  is  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme.  City  people  who  have 
been  reading  the  romantic  stories  of  the 
“easy  money”  to  be  made  in  farming  will 
be  the  easier  victims.  The  farmers  would 
have  to  have  some  better  assurance  than 
Mr.  Simeon  Thornton’s  bombastic  liter¬ 
ature  before  they  could  believe  that  they 
can  grow  and  fatten  pigs  without  feeding 
them  as  he  claims  to  do. 

“Our  company  has  arranged  what  we 
call  a  drawing  contest.  This  contest  con¬ 
sists  of  this  package  of  just  common 
write-up  envelopes ;  we  have  two  envel¬ 
opes  here  for  every  home  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  Now,  some  of  these  envelopes  con¬ 
tain  coupons,  but  most  of  them  are  emp¬ 
ty,  as  is  always  the  case  in  all  draw¬ 
ing  contests,  but  as  a  means  of  giving 
everybody  an  equal  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  one  of  these  beautiful  paintings, 
we  are  going  to  allow  each  home  two 
draws  from  this  package.  To  anyone 
that  is  fortunate  enough  to  draw  one  of 
the  coupons,  which  is  mighty  seldom 
done,  it  entitles  them  to  either  of  these 
paintings  at  the  manufacturing  cost.” 

The  above  paragraph  is  taken  from  lit¬ 
erature  sent  to  us  which  seems  to  be  the 
“selling  talk”  given  to  their  agents  by 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
We  thought  we  were  familiar  with  all 
the  portrait  agent  schemes,  and  while  this 
drawing  contest  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one,  we  had  never  heard  of  its  being  psed 
by  portrait  canvassers  before.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  prize  puzzle  contest  with 
which  the  public  is  already  familiar,  and 
the  prize  building  lot  scheme  used  by 
so  many  of  the  Long  Island  real  estate 
promoters. 

Of  course,  every  house  visited  draws  a 
lucky  envelope,  and  then  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  the  lucky  person  can  get  a 
$10.96  painting  at  $5  less  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  price,  or  for  $5.96.  Such  fake  puzzle 
schemes  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  U.  S.  mails,  but  unless  some¬ 
one  takes  the  pains  to  swear  out  a  war¬ 
rant  for  the  arrest  of  the  canvassers  re¬ 
sorting  to  such  methods,  there  is  no 
means  of  stopping  this  sort  of  deception 
and  fraud.  We  have  often  advised  our 
readers  to  beware  of  all  portrait  can¬ 
vassers,  and  this  “selling  talk”  of  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Co.  abundantly  justifies 
the  advice. 

Have  you  noticed  the  enclosed  article 
issued  by  The  N-ew  York  Times?  The 
(Hole  is  apparently  also  falling  into  line 
for  honest  advertising.  With  The  R. 
X.-Y.  heading  you  may  be  termed  “The 
Three  Guardsmen.”  s.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

The  “enclosed”  covers  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  they  will  not  accept,  and  they 
also  offer  a  reward  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  arrest  and  conviction  of  anyone 
who  may  have  obtained  money  under 
false  pretenses  through  the  medium  of  a 
misleading  or  fraudulent  advertisement. 
The  New  York  Tribune  has  also  been 
guaranteeing  advertisers,  and  this  work 
should  certainly  prove  effective.  The 
Vigilance  Committee,  an  organization  of 
business  men,  started  a  vigorous  move¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  and  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  but  we  feel  a  degree  of 
pride  in  knowing  that  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  was 
the  first  in  the  field  to  guarantee  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  protect  its  subscribers.  The 
Tribune  prints  the  following  advice, 
which  our  people  will  recognize  as  the 
text  of  many  warnings  given  them  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  and  in  private  letters, 
but  which  is  worth  repeating,  and  is  a 
safe  rule  to  follow : 

“Buy  no  land  which  you  have  not  seen, 
either  in  person  or  by  trustworthy  proxy. 

“Invest  in  no  stock  or  enterprise  which 
guarantees  or  promises  in  its  advertising 


an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  You  will 
never  make  50%  by  following  this  advice, 
it  is  true,  but  you  will  save  100.” 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  metropolitan 
papers  of  wide  circulation  take  up  the 
slogan.  It  means  honest  advertising 
must  prevail. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  L. 
P.  Gunson  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
seedsmen,  is  a  reliable  firm  to  deal  with, 
doing  an  honest  business?  e.  s.  f. 

Vermont. 

L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  are  one  of  the  seed  houses,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  department.  In 
order  to  sell  seeds  through  the  ex¬ 
pensive  method  used  by  this  concern 
(through  agents)  they  necessarily  have 
to  charge  an  exorbitant  price.  The 
only  way  they  can  induce  farmers  to 
sign  orders  for  the  seeds  at  the  price 
they  ask  is  to  make  claim  that  they  have 
some  wonderful  new  variety  of  seed  that 
will  yield  double  that  of  other  varieties, 
and  all  this  sort  of  guff.  Concerns  of 
this  kind  always  have  a  wonderful  new 
variety  each  year,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  varieties  boomed  to  the  sky  the  year 
before  are  abandoned.  Reports  from  our 
subscribers  buying  seeds  from  this  kind  of 
concerns  are  in  effect  that  the  seeds  turn 
out  to  be  very  ordinary,  and  no  doubt  are 
some  old  varieties  under  new  names. 
Some  of  the  other  seed  concerns  doing 
business  on  this  plan  are :  Robert  Gun¬ 
son  &  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Herrick  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  the  same  mail  with  your  letter  we 
receive  check  for  $110.70.  I  give  The 
R.  N.-Y.  full  credit  for  the  settlement  as 
I  did  not  expect  to  receive  it  except  pos¬ 
sibly  at  the  end  of  a  lawsuit.  As  a  slight 
mark  of  my  appreciation  of  services  ren¬ 
dered  I  enclose  check  for  $10,  and  if  it 
is  against  your  policy  to  retain  it  for 
such  service,  you  can  use  it  for  any 
other  charitable  purpose  you  deem 
worthy.  Two  other  small  accounts  long 
overdue  were  promptly  paid  when  I 
threatened  to  send  their  names  to  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  invalu¬ 
able  not  only  as  an  agricultural  journal, 
but  particularly  so  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  those  inclined  to  dishon¬ 
est  dealings,  and  no  one  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  g.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

A  shipment  of  150  baskets  of  peaches 
was  sent  to  T.  R.  Thomas  &  Company, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  22,  1914.  Ship¬ 
ment  was  delivered  promptly  and  no  pro¬ 
test  or  complaint  made,  but  no  acknowl¬ 
edgement  was  sent  the  shipper,  and  no 
remittance  returned  for  the  goods.  We 
wrote  Thomas  &  Co.,  and  they  replied 
they  would  look  into  the  matter  at  once. 
No  report  was  made  to  the  shipper  and 
no  payment  sent  him.  We  continued  to 
follow  it  up,  and  in  about  two  months 
from  date  of  shipment  check  was  sent  as 
above.  There  is  no  excuse  for  neglect  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  a  shipment,  and 
certainly  no  reason  to  keep  the  shipper’s 
money  for  two  months.  We  had  another 
complaint  against  this  same  firm  which 
we  were  able  to  collect.  They  are  not 
licensed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Fred  Bux  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  wrote  us 
in  January,  1913,  asking  us  to  ship  him 
some  celery.  We  did,  and  tried  for  six 
weeks  to  get  a  reply,  and  finally  asked  the 
express  company  to  trace.  They  stated 
it  was  delivered  promptly,  but  still  we 
can  get  no  response  from  Mr.  Bux.  We 
hardly  expect  to  get  anything,  but  it 
isn’t  fair  to  other  shippers  to  let  him  get 
away  without  prodding  him  up  somewhat. 

New  York.  e.  j.  l. 

After  some  letters  Mr.  Bux  finally  re¬ 
ported  that  the  celery  reached  him  on 
Saturday,  and  he  was  not  able  to  real¬ 
ize  the  express  charges.  This  did  not 
agree  with  the  express  company’s  report, 
which  stated  shipment  was  delivered  the 
preceding  Thursday.  No  collection  could 
be  made,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  our 
people  will  not  want  to  ship  to  any  com¬ 
mission  house  that  waits  six  months  to 
make  a  report  at  which  time  it  is  too 
late  to  hold  the  transportation  company 
responsible.  j.  j.  D 


Miss  Smith,  the  teacher,  was  hearing 
the  history  class.  “Now,  Elsie,”  sh< 
said,  “Mary  followed  Edward  VI.,  didn’ 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  litth 
And  now,  who  followed  Mary?’ 
the  teacher,  hopefully.  All  was 


she  ?’ 

girl. 

asked 


silent  for  a  moment,  then  Elsie  raised  hei 
hand.  “Yes,  Elsie?”  queried  the  teacher 
“Who  followed  Mary?”  “Her  little  lamb 
teacher.”  said  Elsie,  triumphantly  — 
Harper’s  Magaz!ne. 


When  you  hear  of  a  farmer  who  gets  more  wheat  to  the  acre,- or 
more  potatoes  to  the  hill,  you  want  to  know  how  he  does  it — 
what  seed,  what  fertilizer,  what  method  of  cultivation. 

When  you  hear  of  a  farmer  whose  buildings  are  better 
painted  at  less  cost,  you  also  want  to  know  how  he  does  it. 
We  can  tell  you. 

zinc 

makes  paint  protect  better  and  last  longer,  and  therefore 
cost  less. 

Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  paint  makers  who  make  Zinc 
paints  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  “  Your  Move." 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  455  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


BELT  TO  A 

FARQUHAR 

irvniMir 


Economical, Dependable  Power 
for  All  Kinds  of  Farm  Work — 

that’s  what  Farquhar  Single  and 
Double  Cylinder  Steam  Tractors 
always  deliver.  We  also  build 
Locomotive  and  Cornish  Portable  Outfits  and  detached  Engines  and  Boilers 
suitable  for  all  conditions.  The  simple  design,  superior  handling  qualities, 
and  general  efficiency  found  in  Farquhar  Engines  are  the  direct  results  of 
our  59  years  of  manufacturing  progress.  You  can  profit  from  our  experi¬ 
ence.  Tell  us  your  needs,  and  we  'll  send  valuable  72-page  catalog,  containing 
an  lUustrated  account  of  the  Farquhar  Line. 

Write  a  postal  today  and  the  book  comes  prepaid  by  return  mail. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„  Ltd.,  Bor  430,  York,  Pa. 


The  Farquhar  Line. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Saw 
Mills,  Threshers,  Steam 
and  Gas  Tractors,  Cider 
Presses,  Potato  Diggers, 
GrainDrills,  Cultivators, 
etc.  Illustrated  litera¬ 
ture  free  on  request. 


Planters 

Cultivators  -i  nfl°/ 

PlantintTf  BIGGEST 

TTMore  important  than  ever,  j  (  YIELDS 

rrheU.S.  will  export  potatoes  this  4 
/year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be  ^  With 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
rwill  be  high.  This  planter 
f  puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
/  space,  saves  at  least  one  show 

'  bushel  of  seed  every  acre*  >j|A  .  you 

[no  injury  to  seed,  no  planter 

[  disease  carried,  best  |k  and  write 

I  distribution  of  ^  us  for  free  j 

fertilizer*  illustrated 

Ask  your  V  r  booklet, 

dealer 
to 

Bateman 
M'f’o  Co. 

Box  25 
Grenloch, 

N.  J. 


Plan  for  High  Priced  Market, 

Inwall .  J ust  the  driver’ req  uired. 

Planter  opens  furrow,  drops 
seed— any  size— covers, 
marks  next  row,  and 
and  if  desired  sows 
fertilizer— oii 
in  one  ( 
ation.  M 

for  free  booklet. 

ASPINWALL 
MFG.  CO. 

437  bin  St..  Jackson,  Mich, 

Cutters.  Planters,  Sprayers, 

Diggers,  Sorters 


r~Hew  o/hlland  —] 

Stone  Crusher 

The  finest  machine  made  for  crushing  all 
kinds  of  rock  for  road  making  or  concrete 
work.  Easiest  running  and  most  durable. 
Equipped  with  Pulverizer  to  grind  rock  fine  for 
building  and  land  purposes.  A  money  maker 
for  contractors  or  farmers  having  4  to  12 
h.  p.  A  chance  to  increase  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  establish  a  big  money  making 
business.  Write  today 
for  catalog,  facts  as  to 
value  of  raw  lime¬ 
stone  on  land,  and 
free  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41 ,  New  Holland.  Pa. 


Kilns 

flame  Fastener 

Kling  Hame  Fasteners  save  money,  time, 
trouble  and  soreslioulders.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.  Send  your  dealer’s 
name  and50c  and  we  will  send  a  pairpostpaid. 

The  National  Safety  Snap  Co. 

Dept.  33  .  Wilmington,  O. 


m/BEKL 
*  Farmers’ 
Tractor 


Will  Make  You 

■zng?  INDEPENDENT 

The  perfect  tractor  for  the 
medium  sized  farm.  Enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  several  men 
with  teams,  in  less  time  and  at  low¬ 
er  cost.  Plows,  harvests,  operates 
allfarm  machinery  and  is  unequalled 
for  road  work  and  general  hauling. 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene  for  fuel.  Three 
sizes,  suitable  for  every  require¬ 
ment.  Our  prices  and  terms  make 
it  easier  for  you  to  own  a  HUBER  than  to 
be  without  it.  Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO. 

646  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


More  Power 

T  o  r— 

Less  Money 


6e*98- 


D-6 


Great  Volume,  Perfected 
Design  and  Simplicity  are 
what  make  this  price 
possible.  Here’s  my  Mas¬ 
terpiece  of  engine  build 
ing.  No  unnecessary 
parts.  Long  life  and 
satisfaction  to  engine 
users  built  into  every 
Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  6  H.  P.  Engine. 

Compare  it  point  for  point 
with  any  engine,  then  decide. 

Do  not  buy  an  engine  of  any  make  until  you  have  seen 
my  big  free  engine  book  and  received  all  particulars 
about  this  New  Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  Six. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Company 
275  Galloway  Station  _ Waterloo,  Iowa 


6  H.  P.  *967§ 


m  h-p. 

2  H-P. 
H-P. 
H-P. 
H-P. 
H-P. 
H-P. 


12V1‘  H-P. 


$  24.75 
28.75 

53.90 

63.90 
87.50 

135.50 

179.90 

214.90 


Many  other  sizes— all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  BIG  32-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Write  toduy. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  232  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans, 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX.  279 
Seventh  Ave. 

N- Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  tiling 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  15,  1915, 

BUTTER. 

Trices  are  one-half  cent  lower.  Sup¬ 
plies  are  increasing  and  business  so  dull 
that  a  further  decline  is  possible.  The. 
lower  grades  of  storage  and  fresh  cream¬ 
ery  are  moving  slowly. 

Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  34  @  344£ 

Extra.  92  score  .  33  @  33% 

Good  to  Ciioice  .  23  @  31 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  25 

Storage  .  26  @  32% 

State  Dairy,  best .  32  @  33 

Common  to  Good . .  25  ©  30 

Ladles  .  20  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  19  @  22 

Process  .  22  ®  26 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  33  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  34  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  34. 

Chicago  creamery,  24031. 

CHIC  MSB. 

Export  demand  has  picked  up  a  little, 
so  that  there  is  a  firmer  feeling  on  most 
whole  milk  grades.  The  quality  taken  for 
export  goes  mainly  under  15  cents. 

Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  lt>%@  16 

Average  fancy .  15  @  15J4 

Under  grades  .  12  @  14 

Daisies.  Wisconsin  .  M%®  V>% 

Skims,  specials  . .  ..  13  @  13>4 

Good  to  choice  .  11  O  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  ©  10 

EGGS 

A  temporary  scarcity  of  high  grades 
has  forced  prices  up  two  cents.  Storage 
are  selling  well,  the  better  grades  mainly 
at  27  to  28  cents. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  47  @  49 

Medium  to  good .  4U  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  best .  44  @  46 

Common  to  good . . .  25  @  35 

Storage,  best . . .  26  ®  28 

Lower  grades . .  18  @  23 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  quite  dull,  with  a 
smaller  proportion  bringing  the  top 
quoted  prices.  Kieffer  pears  from  stor¬ 
age  have  brought  up  to  $1.50  per  barrel, 
these  being  of  good  size  and  well  ripened. 
The  smaller  woody  stock  scarcely  brings 
charges.  Strawberries  from  the  south 
are  scarce  and  only  medium  quality,  42 
cents  being  the  top  wholesale  price  noted. 
Cranberry  trade  slack. 

Apples— BenDavis,  bbl . 162  @2  00 

York  Imperial  .  1  75  ©  2  75 

Twenty-ounce  .  175  @3  00 

Spitz .  1  75  @  3  00 

Baldwin .  175  @  2  25. 

King  .  2  00  ,@  2  75 

Greening  .  175.@  300 

Box,  as  to  variety,  .  1  50  *  @  2  25 


—  The  New  York  State  — 

Department  of 
Foods  and 
Markets 

71  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 

THIS  Department  is  created  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  give  a  square  deal  to 
both  producers  and 


consumers. 


women 


and 
an  interest  in 
a  co-operative 


Public-spirited  men 
who  desire  to  take 
the  organization  of 
company  for  the  distribution  of 
food  in  the  City  cf  New  York,  on 
scientific  and  economic  principles, 
will  please  communicate  with  the 
Department  at  the  above  address. 


. 


Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl . 100  ®  150 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 2  (10  ®  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  30  ®  42 

BEANS. 

Medium  and  Pea  are  15  to  25  cents 
per  pound  higher,  export  business  in 
these  varieties  having  increased.  No 
change  in  Marrow,  or  Red  or  White 
Kidney. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  6  70  @  6  75 

Medium  . 5  15  ®  5  25 

pea  .  5  00  @5  10 

Red  Kidney .  5  80  @5  90 

White  Kidney  .  7  15  ®  7  25 

Y  el  low  Eye .  5  15  @  5  25 

Lima,  California .  5  90  ®  6  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  are  heavy  and  prices 
tending  lower  except  on  top  grades.  Con¬ 
siderable  rot  and  frost  damage  noted. 
Cabbage  is  higher,  some  choice  bringing 
$18  for  white,  and  up  to  $80  for  red. 
Onions  in  surplus  and  prices  cut  when 
necessary  to  make  sales.  There  is  at 
times  a  little  export  trade,  but  this  is 
of  uncertain  volume  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  as  an  outlet. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl. 

, .  1  25 

@  1  50 

Long  island,  bbl,  .. 

@  2  00 

State.  180  lbs . 

..  1  25 

@  1  05 

Maine.  180  ibs . 

.  1  50 

@  1  85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

@5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.... 

@  3  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.  .. 

. 

. 

6 

@  12 

Beets.  1  Oi)  bunches . 

.  2  50 

@  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

....... 

.  1  OU 

@  !  25 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl. 

.  1  50 

®  2  25 

10 

(ai  40 

Cabbage,  ton . 

.  .  •  .  . 

.14  00 

@18  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 

. 

..  5  00 

@  5  75 

Kale,  bbl . 

. 

. 

.  50 

<Si  05 

Lettuce,  half- bill,  basket  .. 

.  2  00 

@  4  10 

Onions— Red.  bag  _ 

@  1  60 

Yellow . 

.  -  .  - 

.  1  00 

@  1  60 

Wtiite  . 

. .  .  . 

.  1  25 

fdi  1  75 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  1  75 

©  2  60 
®  3  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches 

.  2  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

@  1  75 

String  Beans,  bu . 

. .  1  00 

@  3  50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl. 

. .  1  00 

@  1  25 

SI  arrow . 

@  1  00 

New,  bu . 

.  1  00 

@  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

..... 

. .  .  . 

.  1  20 

@2  25 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate 

. 

. 

.  1  00 

@  3  00 

LI  V  K 

POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb . 

@  15 

Fowls  . 

@  164s 

Roosters .  11  %® 


Ducks  . 
Geese  . 


16 

14 


@ 


124a 

17 

15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb . 

Common  to  good  .  12 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb. 

Broilers,  common  to  good 

Roasters  .  23  @ 

Fowls . 

Capons,  best  . 

Small  and  slips. . 

Ducks, .Spring.. 


20  ® 
® 
23  @ 
19  @ 
23 
14  @ 
27  ® 
18  @ 
12  ® 


@22  50 
@20  50 
@19  00 
@19  00 
@16  00 


21 
16 
25 
20 
24 
18 
28 
22 
16 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  4  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  is  50  cents  to  $3  higher 
on  the  better  grades  of  Timothy  and 
rye  straw. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  50 

No.  2 . 19  50 

No.  3 . 18  00 

Clover  mixed . 18  90 

Straw,  Rye, . 14  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  speculation  has  brought  heavy 
price  advances  and  declines  during  the 
week.  One  man  is  said  to  have  “cleaned 
up”  20  cents  per  bushel  on  1,000,000 
bushels,  and  another  killed  himself  be¬ 
cause  his  end  of  the  speculation  went  the 
other  way.  The  varying  tide  of  war  is 
watched  closely  by  grain  speculators, 
even  though  many  of  the  reports  are  un¬ 
confirmed  rumors.  The  probable  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  the  possible  open¬ 
ing  of  the  waterway  from  the  Black  Sea, 
which  would  put  Russia’s  grain  in  West¬ 
ern  European  markets  are  matters  of 
great  importance  to  the  grain  trade,  as 
the  life  and  death  of  grain  corners  de¬ 
pend  on  such  things.  It  is.  however,  a 
poor  compliment  to  our  heavily  manned 
regulation  of  public  utilities  and  econ¬ 
omies  that  corners,  with  their  pernicious 
effects  on  business  life,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  54 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  56 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter  .  1  56 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  78 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  53 


® 

® 


@ 


|  Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work.  WM. 
BROWN.  Belvidere,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  1. 

WANTED — All-around  farmer,  about  30;  good 
character,  industrious,  Protestant.  J.  FIX, 

Moutvale,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  10,  wishes  position  at  anything, 
with  board.  GEO.  HEIN.  1400  Leland  Are.. 

Bronx,  N.  Y..  care  Diehls. 

UNMARRIED  MAN  wants  work  on  dairy  farm; 
not  able  to  milk.  J.  S.,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

330  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED— Position  by  married  American  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  farm,  with  house  and  etc., 

furnished.  It.  W.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARMER’S  SON  (23)  wishes  position  on  modern 
fruit  farm,  some  experience;  no  bad  habits; 
references.  Box  11,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Orchard  or  fruit  work  for  months  of 
February  and  March  bv  expert  horticulturist. 
W.  HINDS  DARROW,  Putney,  Vt. 

WANTED — Young  man  to  work  for  8  weeks 
and  learn  garage  business  and  driving.  Ad¬ 
dress  GARAGE,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED-  Position  as  manager  of  commercial 
poultry  farm:  experienced  and  a  worker;  ref¬ 
erences.  MANAGER,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  farm;  understands 
management  of  stallions  and  brood'  mares, 
also  breaking  colts.  267  Main  St..  Plymouth, 
N.  II. 

WANTED — -Position  as  herdsman  or  dairy  fore¬ 
man  by  young  man  with  certified  experience; 
best  of  references.  Box  10,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— On  poultry  farm:  single; 

has  worked  on  large  commercial  plant.  RE¬ 
LIABLE.  Rural  New-Yorker.  330  W.  30th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — Estate  superintendent, 
experienced  farm,  garden,  forestry,  landscape, 
road  building;  references  and  bond  given.  P.  J. 
P.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Working  homes  for  several  boys; 

also  places  for  experienced  farm  hands.  Ap¬ 
ply  SUPT.,  Colored'  Orphan  Asylum,  Rlverdale- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — On  private  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  by  carpenter,  married.  3V>  years  in  last 
position.  A-l  reference.  Address  I’.  O.  Box 
654  Suffern.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  Agricultural  College 
graduate  to  run  dairy  farm:  for  particulars, 
address  EDSON  S.  SMITH.  North  Kent,  Conn¬ 
ecticut;  give  references. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  cheerful,  competent  and 
respectable  housekeeper  on  a  farm  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  son;  reference  required. 
L.  J.  IIILE,  Kemnoor,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairy  farmer,  to  work  small  farm 
near  Pittsburgh  on  shares;  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  furnished  by  ownc-.  Address  N.  P. 
DAVIS.  1407  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RET, TABLE  MAN.  married:  competent  farmer 
and'  gardener,  desires  position  as  manager  of 
country  place:  4  years  in  last  place.  Address 
Box  15,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  work  on  shares  or  to  rent  with 
option  of  buying  small  general  farm,  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  city,  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  E.  J.  BACKENSTOS,  348  W.  44th  St.. 
New  York  City. 

WANTED — From  April  1  up  to  date  general 
farm  to  work  on  shares  from  50  to  100  acres. 
New  York  or  New  Jersey  preferred;  best  recom¬ 
mendations.  AUG.  ANDERSON,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  R.  No.  2; 


WANTED— Position  as  second  man  by  reliable. 

intelligent  man,  married,  25,  experienced  in 
purebred  stock,  fruit,  truck  and  poultry:  or 
foreman  smaller  place;  open  March  1.  Refer¬ 
ences.  F.  K.,  care  R.  N.-Y'. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  private  place  or  milk 
business  by  single  American,  taken  dairy 
short  course,  long  experience  in  (fairy  work; 
understands  machinery,  bnttermaking,  bottling 
milk.  06  Rugar  St..  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.' 

WANTED — On  poultry  farm,  to  learn  business, 
country  boy,  strong  and  willing,  17  to  20 
years,  wanting  technical  training  and  good 
home;  state  wages  and  particulars.  B RIGHT- 
WATERS  FARM,  L.  I.,  Brightwater,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  25,  short  course  stud’ent.  wishes 
position,  experienced  dairyman,  herdsman,  ex¬ 
pert  Imttennaker,  Babcock  test,  etc. :  good 
knowledge  of  poultry;  consider  position  with 
poultry  or  dairying.  A.  E.  H.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — A  competent  Protestant  working 
housekeeper  on  a  farm  in  village  of  East 
Avon:  family  consists  of  2  adults,  2  children,  10 
and  12  years  old:  only  those  that  want  a  per¬ 
manent  place,  good  home  and  wages  with  ref¬ 
erences.  need  apply.  A.  D.  WILBUR,,  East 
Avon,  Livingston  County,  N.  Yr. 


WANTED — Sales  manager,  by  farmers’  co-op¬ 
erative  association  selling  to  local  wholesale 
trade;  knowledge  of  commission  business,  pack¬ 
ing  and’  grading  farm  products  essential;  expe¬ 
rience  as  producer  an  advantage:  give  refer¬ 
ences.  experience  and  salary  required.  A.  W. 
MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 
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Rye,  free  from  onion .  123  ©  1  24 


FARMER  WANTED — Young,  enterprising,  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family,  with  some  stock  and  tools, 
to  work  good  100-acre  farm  in  North  Central 
New  Jersey,  on  shares  or  rental:  owner  (single) 
to  reside  on  premises  and  give  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  orchards;  only  those  of  good  character 
and  offering  best  references  need  apply;  good, 
permanent  opportunity  for  right  parties.  Ad¬ 
dress  OPPORTUNITY.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  farm  or  estate  by  practical  farmer 
with  10  years’  experience;  sober,  reliable,  in¬ 
dustrious.  careful  and  well  educated;  small  fam¬ 
ily;  southeastern  Pennsylvania  preferred  J. 
HOWARD  BROOMELL,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

WANTED— Practical  working  farmer  on  a  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  farm  who  understands  rais¬ 
ing  of  farm  crops,  as  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.,  and  thoroughly  understands  raising  and 
care  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  enter¬ 
prise  to  be  handled  in  a  small  way  at  first  and 
expanded1  if  the  farmer  proves  satisfactory; 
must  be  sober,  industrious,  frugal;  no  theorist 
or  gentleman  of  leisure  need  apply;  only  thor¬ 
ough-going,  earnest,  capable  worker  wanted; 
stiite  age,  married  or  single,  and  wages  re¬ 
quired.  Address  FARMER,  231  Burgess  Street, 
Northslde,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup  at  $1.10  rer  gal¬ 
lon.  JAY  BROWN.  West  Edmestou,  N.  Y'. 

\  A(  i  T  M  CLEANER — -Perfect  condition,  sell  or 
exchange;  write  ARTHUR  LOPER,  Port  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Empire  Separator,  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  $25:  bargain.  REID  BROS.,  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 


NEW  WHITE  ITONEY  in  sixty-pound'  cans  and 
"E?  am>  ten-pound  pails.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center.  Wis. 


POWER  SPRAYER  WANTED— Give  fully 

,,  <'0,uIiti°n'  l,rice-  etc-  II AR VALE 

FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 


APPLES  APPLES.  APPLES— For  choice  spray- 
-  Wln  ?r  Apples.  Please  order  to-day.  C.  J. 
i  ODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP.  $1.10  per  gal.:  su- 
gar,  a  and  10-lb.  pails,  15c.  per  lb.;  small 

l'ort'y  Vt  eS’  C'  PCr  lb'  JAY  T’  SMITH,  Ku- 

AS1SVV,e',‘Vt  I,!ArT~TnV0.  <’arS  ?f  first  cuttingr  at 
ini  ton  K  o.  b.  here:  also  a  oar  of  second 

FayetfevUle?  N.P  Y.  tOI“  hCre'  W’  R’  DUNLOp. 


BROODERS  M ANTED — Coal  burning  stove 

brooders.  ..00  capacity,  automatic  regulator 
also  240-egg  incubators;  first-class  only;  make 
Miss  °W'  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Ilousatonic, 


AUTOMOBILE  TRUCK— To  carry  1,500  lbs.; 

suitable  for  farmer  or  delivery  any  kind,  sim¬ 
ple;  powerful;  hard  tires;  good  running  ord'er; 
investigate.  LOPER  BROS.,  Port  Jefferson! 

GRAPEFRUIT— Fancy  bright,  $1.75  per  box; 

quarter  box,  i 5  cents;  Golden  Russets  $1  50 
per  box;  quarter  box,  50  cents,  F.  O.  B.  Miami, 
I  hi. ;  Russets  are  tile  same  in  all  respects  as 
Brights,  except  in  outside  appearance.  Price 
V,  Express  quoted  on  request.  GEO. 

B.  L  ELLON ,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami  Fla 


1,000  TON'S  OF  ALFALFA  FOR  SALE  1  000 
1  ayette vi lie  Grange  is  right  in  the  center  of 
the  Alfalfa  district;  owing  to  the  quarantine 
embargo  its  members  have  on  hand  one  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  Alfalfa,  first,  second  and  third 
cuttings.  We  can  fill  all  orders  with  prompt 
shipments.  FAYETTEVILLE  GRANGE.  No.  CIO. 
JOHN  McLENNAN,  Chairman  Committee. 


WILL  sacrifice  improved  52’4-acre  farm  to 
quick  buyer.  WALTER  MILES,  Upper  Marl¬ 
boro,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 85-acre  farm,  stock  and'  tools,  good 
buildings.  5  miles  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Box 
No.  13.  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 83*4  acres,  good  buildings, 
fertile  soil;  bargain.  $3,500.  MRS.  BLUE 
IIIGBY,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRES  dairy  and'  fruit  farm.  %  mile  from 
depot,  creamery  and  little  town  near  a  city  of 
good  market.  Box  73,  Laurens,  N.  Y\ 


FOR  RENT — Two-acre  farm  near  depot,  at  $17; 

new  house,  particularly  suitable  for  fruit  and 
poultry.  LOPER  BROS.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

TO  LET — New  Jersey  farm,  75  acres;  stock  and 
tools,  to  bright  man  who  wishes  to  go  into  the 
retail  milk  business.  Box  No.  14.  care  R.  N.-Y'. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — Stock  farm  near  Buffalo. 

great  potato  soil;  near  State  road  and  rail¬ 
road.  ALBERT  D.  JAMIESON,  Ellicott  Square, 
Buffalo. 


WANTED— To  rent  with  or  without  option  to 
buy,  farm  with  seven  or  more  room  house, 
New  Y'ork  State  preferred;  give  details;  terms. 
Box  12.  care  R.  N.-Y'. 

WANTED— To  rent  5  or  10-acre  poultry  farm 
with  option  to  buy,  located  near  village  in 
Central  New  York  State.  Address  E.  P.  LE 
MASURIEK,  Ilallock,  Minn. 


85-ACRE  FRUIT  FARM.  Wayne  County — Ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears,  raspberries; 
good  barn;  tine  house,  near  school,  church, 
stores,  creamery;  price,  $7,600.  EDWARD  D. 
CHAPMAN,  Court  House.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ABOUT  10  TO  15  ACRES  to  rent  with  option 
to  buy;  suitable  for  raising  of  vegetables, 
within  20  or  25  miles  of  New  York  or  nearer; 
preferably  Long  Island,  but  would  consider  farm 
in  New  Jersey.  Address  Box  No.  9,  care  It. 

N.-Y’. 


WHO  WANTS  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Cen¬ 
tra^  New  Y’ork?  160  acres;  clay  loam  soil, 
level,  free  from  stone,  running  water  in  house 
and  barn;  exceptionally  good  buildings;  price, 
$7,500;  part  down.  SUNRISE  FARM,  It.  D.  4, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y'. 

100-ACRE- — Pleasant,  productive  farm,  good  8- 
rooni.  slated  house;  large  barn,  sheds,  etc.; 
all  spring  watered;  good  orchard,  also  pasture, 
wood  and  timber  lands;  one  mile  to  town;  4  to 
It.  R.  Station.  W.  A.  HOWARD,  Charlemont, 
ft.  D.  No.  1,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms  in  Wayne  Co.,  New 
York:  one  farm  100  acres,  one  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  3.000;  high  school,  five  churches,  two 
railroads,  trolley  and  canal;  beautiful  lawn  with 
trees,  fine  orchard,  productive  land;  buildings 
cost  $10,000.  in  good  condition;  one  farm  of 
155  acres,  about  fifty  of  marsh  land’,  will  cut 
hay,  upland  productive,  good  buildings,  will 
sell  one  or  both  farms  cheap  to  close  out  es¬ 
tate.  Address  Box  273,  Clyde.  New  Y'ork. 


8  WEEKS  TILL  SPRING 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway, 


Time  to  learn  the  auto  buxines*  un<l  be 
ready  lor  Sprint;  open  In  cm 

,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Please  send  free  folder  telling 
how  J  can  learn  to  drive  and  repair  automobiles  and' how  you  guarantee  license 
and  help  me  to  get  a  good  position  in  the  Spring.  (Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail  today.) 

Name . . . 

Address . 


Learn  by 
Practise 


Make  Sure  of  a  Cure 

ohhmwubw  ^^ammmmmamammm  ■■■  mam  ■hhbmmh 

Before  You  Pay 


If  you  own  a  horse  or  a  cow  mail  me  the  coupon 
below,  or  even  a  post  card  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  I  will  send  you  a  big  can  of  Corona 
v  Wool  Fat  on  20  days’  trial,  with  full  direc- 
tions  how  to  use  it.  I  want  you  to  try  it  for 
20  days  after  you  get  it.  Then  if  satisfied 
w  I  with  results  send  me  50c.  If  not  satisfied  or 
wjl  if  it  does  not  do  what  I  claim,  you  don’t 
.  have  to  pay  me  one  penny  for  it. 


Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  Split  Hoofs,  Corns, 
Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows,  Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 


^  —the  Wonderful  Healing  Compound— is  unlike  anything  you 
W  ever  tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  salves  or  ointments  con- 

taining  grease  and  blister  compounds.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  will 
penetrate  a  horse’s  hoof  which  is  60%  to  70%  water.  Grease  and  water 
.fv>^  don’t  mix — that  is  why  Corona  Wool  Fat  succeeds  i 

m  mm  ■  It  is  not  a  grease,  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep.  It  is  readily 
absorbed,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues,  heals  and  cures , 
does  not  burn  or  blister,  leaves  no  scars,  causes  no  pain,  and 
will  never  get  rancid  or  decompose. 

Used  by  1 90009000  Satisfied  Stockmen ? 

Farmers  and  Horse  Owners 

It  heals  without  leaving  a  scar  and  will  grow  an  entirely  new  hoof. 

Morris  &  Co.,  the  great  Chicago  packers  write:  “We  have  been 
using  Corona  Wool  Fat  on  our  heavy  draft  horses  working  on 
city .  pavements  for  four  years.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  its 
results  and  would  not  be  without  it.” 

Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon  Today 

I  take  all  the  risk — furnish  you  with  a  big  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat 
to  try  on  any  case  you  have.  If  it  does  what  I  claim  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  pay  me  a  five  dollar  bill  for  it.  If  it  does  not,  it  won’t  cost 
you  one  cent.  I  leave  it  all  to  you.  Send  coupon  today  and  I’ll  send  the 
trial  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat  by  return  mail — postpaid — as  offered. 

C.  C.  P2HDLL0PS,  Mgr. 


Heals  Quarter  Crank 


Read  the 
Proof 


Corona  Rlfcr.  Co.,  Kenton. 
Ohio.-  Gentlemen— I  received 
the  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat 
and- tried  It  on  n  Carl)  Wire 
Cut.  Your  Corona  Wool  Fat 
is  the  rl;;ht  tiling  lor  wire 
cuts,  and  every  Stock  Rian 
should  have  a  blffboxof  Hon 
hand  at  all  .times.  Yours 
truly, W.  S.  Dennis,  Kobinson. 
Kan.  > '  '  -  1 


Corona  Rifs.  Co..  Konton. 
Ohio.  DearSirs— 1  kayo  tested 
Corona  Wool  Fat  thoroughly 
and  find  it  to  bo  all  and  even 
more  than  you  claim  fob  it. 
It  is  the  best  thing  lhaveever 
tried,  fours  truly.  -Warren, 
K.  Stover,  K. F.  D.No.2.  Spring 
RIllls,  lJa. 


Heals  Wire  Cuts  Without 
Leaving  a  Scar 


BnJcro  and  Attor  Using 


THE  CORONA  MEG.  CO. 

67  Corona  Block  KENTON,  OHIO 


Cure3dal!ed  and  Sore  Shoulder 


Cures 

Scratches 


Cures  Collar  Boils 


Corona  Cures  Sore  Teat3  of  Cov:3 


Before  and  After — Case  of  Crease  Heel 


XQRONA 


^UBURBa/V 


^J/Try  ho 


January  30,  1915 


r, 


Harder  Manufacturing  Company,  Box  A,  Gobi  eskill,  New  York 


MORE  MILK 

RICHER  MILK'"' 
BETTER  PRICES 

HEALTHIER  CATTLE 

SMALLER  FEED  BILLS 

INCREASED  PROSPERITY 


EASIER  FEEDING 

LESS  WINTER  WORK 


CORN  CROP  ALL  SAVED 

RN  CROP  GATHERED  EARLY 


ABUNDANCE  OF  WARM 
SUCCULENT  WINTER  FEED 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  WINTER 
BLASTS  AND  SUMMER  DROUGHTS 


Does  a  Harder  Silo  Pay? 

Barnevcld,  N.  Y.,  January  3,  ’15. 
Gentlemen:  Mv  Haider  Silo  is  all  and  more  than  I  expected. 
The  silage  is  great.  I  liad  been  getting  about  0,000  pounds 
of  mill;  per  cow-.vear.  After  I  got  tile  silo  they  have  been 
giving  me  over  7,000  pounds  per  cow-year.  1  claim  that  a 
Harder  Silo  will  pay  for  itself  every  two  years  and  keep  cows 
in  a  much  healthier  condition.  The  Harder  door  and  front  lias 
them  all  stopped  a  mile.  For  success. 

W.  E.  JONES. 

ICinJerhook,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1013. 
Dear  Sirs:  Yours  of  the  28th  received.  Will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  a  picture  of  our  silo  and  barns,  showing  silo  for  your 
catalog. 

Cash  from  milk  (no  Silo)  October  1st  to  April  1st.  .$2,250.00 
Cash  from  milk  (with  Silo)  October  1st  to  April  1st. $2, 834. 00 
Tills  is  from  the  same  number  of  cows  both  years:  same 
price  per  can  for  milk;  same  herd  of  cows,  and  over  $200.00 
less  grain  fed  this  winter  with  the  ensilage. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  B.  MEKW1N. 


Is  Harder  Silage  Good? 

Ilartwick,  NT.  Y.,  January  4,  1915. 

Gentlemen:  The  fact  is.  my  Harder  Silo  is  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  I  have  fed  silage  for  15  years  from  a  home¬ 
made  silo  and  always  had  some  spoil.  What  1  am  now  feed¬ 
ing  from  my  new  Harder  is  the  best  that  1  have  ever  fed  in 
all  that  time.  Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  C.  AIXSLIH. 

Amenia,  N.  Y.,  December  20,  1914. 

Gentlemen:  The  Harder  Silo  I  purchased  from  you  is 

satisfactory  in  every  particular,  from  the  base  to  the  roof. 
The  lumber  Is  at  least  a  quarter  of  ail  inch  thicker  than  that 
furnished  by  others,  and  the  silage  is  coming  out  in  splendid 
condition,  and  there  is  very  little  odor  about  it.  Some  of  the 
others  can  be  detected  a  mile  or  more  by  their  peculiarly  dis¬ 
agreeable  od'or.  Very  truly  yours, 

II.  W.  ROTHSTEIN. 


Does  a  Harder 
Silo  Bear  Inves¬ 
tigation  ? 

Meehanicsville,  X.  Y., 

Dec.  29th,  1914.  , 

Dear  Sirs:  When  Mrs.  B - ■ 

decided  to  purchase  a  silo  she 
told  me  I  would  have  to  select 
it.  An  agent  for  another  Silo  in¬ 
vited  me  to  go  in  his  auto  and 
inspect  all  the  Silos  of  different 
makes  we  knew  of.  We  very 
carefully  inspected  seven  differ¬ 
ent  makes  and  I  considered  the 
Harder  far  superior  to  all  others 
and  I  had'  to  thank  the  agent  for 

his  trouble  but  told  him  1  would  have  to  order  the  Harder. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  point  in  any  other  Silo  that  is  superior 
to  tlie  Harder. 

Very  truly, 

GEORGE  B.  THOMAS. 

Is  a  Harder  Silo  Satisfactory? 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  10.  1914. 
Gentlemen:  I  am  sending  a  check  in  payment  of  the 
within  bill.  When  the  Sihi  reached  here  I  was  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  Maine.  I  have  just  completed  having  it  put  to¬ 
gether  and  find  that  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  remain, 

Very  truly, 

JOHN  H.  SCEDDER. 


“THE  KIND  UNCLE  SAM  USES” 


Steel  Bound  —  No  Bursting 
Non-Conducting — No  Spoiling 
Spline  Doweled  —  No  Leaning 
Anchored  —  No  Collapsing 
Convenient  Doors — No  “Cussing” 
Saf.e  Ladder  —  No  Accident 


Is'' a  Harder  Silo  Durable? 

Fombell,  I‘a.,  January  2,  1915. 

Dear  Sirs;  Am  well  pleased  with  Silo  bought  from  you.  It 
has  been  filled  fourteen  times  and  is  doing  as  good  service 
as  ever.  Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  SCHRAMM. 

Brewster,  N.  Y.,  January  12.  1914. 

Dear  Sirs.  I  purchased  a  Silo  of  you  in  1898.  It  is  iti  as 
good  condition  as  when  erected  and  lias  never  had'  a  lioop 
tightened.  1  would  not  buy  other  than  a  Harder  Silo. 

Very  truly, 

OSCAR  BAILEY. 


Is  a  Harder  Silo  Rigid? 

Shortsvllle,  N.  Y.,  December  21,  1914. 

Dear  Sirs:  After  11  years  of  silo  and  silage  experience,  I 
can  say  that  the  Harder  Silo  is  the  most  satisfactory  Silo 
I  have  seen.  The  dowels  hold  the  silo  more  rigid  and  keep 
it  plumb.  I  will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  those  going  to 
build.  Yours  truly, 

LOUIS  N.  COULTER. 

Iloyersford,  Pa..  December  21,  ’14. 

»  Sirs:  The  silo  I  bought  of  your  agent  proves  to  lie  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  I  was  surprised  to  see  such  clean 
lumber.  The  Patent  Door  System  is  a  great  feature  over  all 
others.  I  have  had'  people  remark  that  it  was  the  best  Silo 
(hey  ever  saw.  Your  special  anchorage  is  tile  only  way  to 
stay  a  Silo  to  withstand  all  storms. 

With  Best  Wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  truly 

WALLACE  HOYER 


Will  a  Harder 
Silo  Please  You? 

Osceola,  Pa., 
January  1.  1915. 

Gentlemen:  I  bought  of  your 
agent  one  of  your  Silos.  Am 
much  pleased  with  it.  The  lum¬ 
ber  is  better  tliau  I  expected. 
It  arrived  in  fine  shape  and  was 
no  trouble  to  erect. 

Wishing  you  success,  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

FRANK  VAN  DUSEN. 


Hilton,  N.  Y.,  December  20,  1914. 

Gentlemen:  I  haven't  seen  any  silo  yet  that  1  thought 
was  better  or  as  good  as  the  Harder.  The  ensilage  is  keep¬ 
ing  perfectly.  It  lias  beeii  below  zero  here,  but  the  en¬ 
silage  did  not  freeze  anv  to  speak  of. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  D.  CURTIS. 

Bethel,  Conn.  Sept.  21,  1914. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  check  for  Silo  shipped  July 
22nd'.  Silo  arrived  in  perfect  condition  and  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  WARNER  &  SON. 


For  16  years  the  Harder  Silo  has  been  recognized  by  dairy  authorities  everywhere  as  the  standard;  always  the 
leader  in  important  improvements.  Used  by  the  National  Government  and  many  State  Governments.  More 
durable  than  other  constructions.  Write  for  catalogue  and  the  practical,  interesting  story  of  “Silas  Low,”  which 
tells  of  Harder  advantages.  Free  on  request.  Mail  a  postal  to  us  today. 
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MORE  ABOUT  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

SMALL  WHEELS  ;  COST  OF  FIXTURES. 

Water-power  from  Faucet. 

1HAVE  been  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
electric  lightting.  I  have  a  %-inch  pipe  bringing 
water  into  my  kitchen,  with  a  pressure  of  55 
pounds.  This  runs  a  motor  washing  machine  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Would  there  be  power 
enough  to  run  a  small  dynamo  with  storage  battery,  to 
light  an  ordinary  house?  n.  o.  w. 

"Pennsylvania. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  above  question  from 
a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  is  answered  in  the  same 
mail,  by  another  reader.  Here  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
on  the  farm  who  not  only  harnessed  a  half -inch  stream 
of  water,  but  actually  made  a  dynamo,  by  which  this 
tiny  stream  is  turned  into  electric  light.  Thus: 

I  read  The  It.  N.-Y. 
with  great  interest.  It  is 
one  of  many  farm  papers 
that  come  to  my  father’s 
farm,  but  I  must  say  I 
look  for  its  coming  more 
than  any  of  the  others. 

The  articles  on  farmers’ 
electric  light  plants  are 
the  most  inteestiug  to 
me,  but  in  reading  them 
over  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  leave  out  all  farms 
that  do  not  have  a  river 
o  r  stream  r  u  n  ning 
through  them.  Our  farm 
does  not  have  such  a 
stream,  but  we  do  have 
piped  water  in  the  house 
and  barn.  By  the  use  of 
this,  and  a  little  work,  I 
have  fitted  up  a  small 
electric  plant  of  my  own 
that  has  done  away  with 
oil  lights  in  my  father’s 
barn.  I  will  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  like  myself  (I 
am  18).  The  water  has 
a  pressure  of  GO  pounds 
or  over.  It  comes  to  the 
barn  in  a  half-inch  pipe. 

The  generator  is  a  five- 
nmgnet  telephone  mag¬ 
neto.  I  re-wound  it  with 
heavy  wire, 
was  placed 

handle  was.  The  wheel 
is  made  from  a  disk  of 
wood  one-half  inch  thick 
and  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  I  placed  48 
small  V-shaped  buckets, 
made  from  old  tin  cans 
on  this.  The  water  is  fed 
to  the  wheel  through  two 
small  pipes,  one  over¬ 
shot,  the  other  under¬ 
shot.  The  lights  are 
small — six  volt  s,  six 
candle-power  each,  but 
they  take  the  place  of  oil 
lamps,  for  they  can  be 
placed  just  where  wanted. 

In  all  I  have  eight 
lights  in  the  barn.  I  can 
use  but  four  of  these  at 
a  time,  as  the  generator 
is  not  large  enough  to 
light  them  all  at  a  time. 

When  it  comes  chore¬ 
time,  I  just  turn  on  a 
valve  and  the  outfit  is 
ready  for  business.  I 
never  light  a  light  unless 
it  is  necessary,  thus 
when  I  want  a  light,  I 
do  not  have  to  shut  off 
another  to  have  enough 
juice.  In  cost,  this  out¬ 
fit  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  the  whole 
thing  cost  me  just  $6.  I 
got  the  generator  for  a 
dollar,  second-hand.  The 
lights  were  the  only 
things  that  cost.  They 
are  not  carbon  lights. 

They  are  tungsten.  I 
bought  this  kind  because 
I  did  not  have  enough 
current,  and  I  wanted  to 
get  all  the  light  possible. 

I  think  that  anyone  with 

water  in  liis  home  should  have  such  an  outfit,  as  it  saves 
its  cost  in  one  month  in  the  safety  it  gives  the  farmer. 

W.  E.  W. 


teaches  him  mathematics  that  his  school-ma’am 
couldn’t  hammer  into  his  head  with  a  rolling  pin ; 
and  it  rouses  his  inventive  faculty.  Making  a  water¬ 
wheel  with  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  lot  of  tin  cans  is 
a  mechanical  feat  worth  talking  about;  but  it  isn’t 
anything  to  the  mathematical  feat  of  taking  an  old 
telephone  ringer  apart  and  re-winding  it  for  an 
electric-light  dynamo.  Yet  this  boy  has  done  it,  and 
I  could  name  a  dozen  boys  in  my  acquaintance  who 
could  do  the  same  thing.  Give  your  boy  electricity 
for  a  playmate  and  teacher,  and  he  won’t  play 
hookey,  or  want  to  leave  the  farm. 

We  don’t  usually  consider  that  there  is  much 
power  for  practical  purposes  in  a  half-inch  stream 
of  water;  yet.  in  the  Far  West,  where  they  are 
able  to  secure  a  fall  of  upwards  of  1,000  feet,  they 


The  wheel 
where  the 


usual  oil  lamp,  without  danger  or  trouble.  If  there 
is  plenty  of  water  to  waste,  it  should  be  run  without 
storage  battery ;  if  not,  a  small  battery  might  be 
installed. 

Harnessing  a  Small  Stream. 

I  have  a  small  stream  and  a  pond  about  200  feet 
from  the  house.  We  would  like  about  80  lamps,  but 
probably  never  more  than  15  at  once,  and  usually 
about  six.  What  size  dynamo  would  this  require  and 
how  much  power  to  run  it?  IIow  do  you  determine 
the  amount  of  powe’’  to  be  had  from  a  stream  of  water? 
Who  could  I  get  to  come  and  look  at  things  and  give 
me  an  estimate  of  cost?  f.  b.  ii. 

New  York. 

A  one-kilowatt,  110-volt,  compound-wound  dynamo 
would  give  50  lights  of  20  candle-power  each ;  it 
would  require  two  horse-power  to  run  it.  One 
water  horse-power  would  give  half  this  amount  of 


machine  would  probably 
be  found  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  would  take 
very  little  more  power 
unless  pushed  to  its  full 
load.  To  determine  the 
amount  of  power  to  be 
had  from  a  stream,  first 
determine  how  m  a  n  y 
cubic  feet  of  water  the 
stream  gives  a  minute. 
This  can  be  done  by 
a  homemade 
already  de- 
The  Ii.  N.-Y. 
the  following 


New  York. 


We  would  like  to  print  the  name  of  this  young 
Edison,  but  he  modestly  closes  his  letter  thus : 
“I’lease  do  not  print  my  name.”  He  answers  D.  O. 
AV.’s  question,  from  actual  practice,  which  is  better 
than  theory.  Furthermore,  he  answers  another  ques¬ 
tion,  a  question  bigger  even  than  how  can  we  have 
electric  light  on  the  farm:  How  can  we  keep  the 
boy  on  the  farm?  The  answer  is,  give  him  the  use 
of  a  half-inch  stream  of  water  to  play  with,  and 
introduce  him  to  electricity.  As  we  have  said  before, 
there  is  something  about  electricity  for  the  boy 
that  is  more  natural  than  going  swimming.  It 


niE  GREAT  AMERICAN  BIRD— PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  Fig.  32. 


develop  many  hundred  horse-power  in  a  single  ma¬ 
chine,  by  the  use  of  a  half-inch  nozzle  against  the 
so-called  Peltoh  wheel — a  big  wheel  with  buckets 
built  like  clam  shells,  much  like  that  described 
above.  W.  E.  W.  has  constructed  a  crude  Pelton 
wheel.  Actually,  in  a  half-inch  stream,  with  GO 
pounds  effective  nozzle  pressure,  there  is  nearly  one 
horse-power  of  energy.  Probably  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  this  could  he  used  in  a  small  turbine,  such 
as  a  motor  washing  machine.  It  would  drive  a 
dynamo,  just  as  easily  as  it  would  drive  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine.  A  small  200-watt  dynamo,  such  as  is 
to  be  had  cheaply  in  the  market,  would  furnish 
enough  light  for  the  average  farm  home,  on  a  small 
scale — would  light  a  farmhouse  better  than  the 


means  of 
weir,  as 
scribed  in 
Then  use 
formula : 

II.  I*,  equals  number 
of  cubic  feet  per  minute 
times  fall,  in  feet,  times 
G2.5  pounds,  divided  by 
33,000. 

Thus,  say  a  stream 
delivers  100  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  and  the  fall 
is  10  feet.  How  many 
horse-power  will  this 
stream  develop?  Thus: 
100  (cu.  ft.  per  min.) 
times  ten  (head)  times 
G2.5  (weight  of  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water)  equals 
62,500  pounds  of  water 
a  minute.  Divide  62,- 
500  by  33,000  (one  II. 
I'.),  which  gives  1.0 
horse-power.  T  h  r  e  e- 
fourths  of  this  power 
should  be  available  in 
the  a  verage  turbine 
water  wheel.  Any  civil 
engineer  could  give  an 
estimate  on  power  and 
cost  of  plant 

Power  from  Four-inch 
Stream. 

I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  horse-power  a 
four-inch  pipe  with  a  50- 
foot  drop  would  give ; 
and  if  a  rotary  pump 
would  not  give  more 
power  than  a  turbine 
wheel.  I  should  like  to 
have  enough  power  for  a 
milking  machine  and  a 
separator,  besides  lights. 

E.  P.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

A  four-inch  stream. 
50  foot  head,  would  de¬ 
liver  about  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 
Theoretically  this  would  develop  28  water  horse¬ 
power.  The  resistance  of  the  flume  would  cut  this 
power  down,  depending  on  the  distance  the  water 
was  carried.  Allowing  50%  loss  from  this  cause  (as 
a  4-inch  pipe  is  small),  would  leave  14  horse-power. 
To  avoid  much  of  this  loss  use  a  larger  flume,  still 
retaining  the  four-inch  nozzle.  A  turbine  wheel 
would  deliver  about  10  horse-power  of  this.  Such 
a  plant  would  furnish  electricity  for  a  five-kilowatt 
generator,  which  would  provide  a  surplus  over  light¬ 
ing  and  dairy  power.  Turbine  water  wheels  and 
rotary  pumps  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
hut  a  rotary  pump  would  probably  not  be  so  efficient 
for  power  unless  having  a  special  vent.  f.  i.  a. 
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ALFALFA  AS  GREEN  MANURE. 

I1REE  years  ago,  in  seeding  clover  in  the 
Spring  on  Winter  wheat,  I. followed  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  suggestion  and  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Red  and  Alsike  clover  seed  10%  of  Alfal¬ 
fa,  with  the  idea  that  the  soil  should  become  in¬ 
oculated  in  preparation  for  Alfalfa  seeding.  A 
sustaining  amount  of  Alfalfa  resulted,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  I  used  20%  of  Alfalfa  with  the  clover 
on  Timothy  planted  Winter  wheat.  This  was  a 
different  field  and  the  Alfalfa  was  very  much  in 
evidence,  mostly  thrifty  but  in  spots  the  leaves 
whitened.  Is  this  an  indication  of  acidity?  The 
success  of  this  growth  has  opened  some  interesting 
possibilities.  If  as  most  experiment  stations  con¬ 
tend,  corn  on  Alfalfa  sod  can  be  depended  on  to 
yield  20%  increase,  it  seems  to  me  that  a*  four-year 
rotation  as  follows,  corn,  Winter  wheat  disked  in, 
Alfalfa  seeded  on  wheat  early  in  Spring,  cut  for 
hay  the  following  year,  and  cut  or  pastured  the 
fourth  year,  would  justify  the  expense  for  Alfalfa 
seed.  The  manure  supply  to  be  handled  on  Alfalfa 
when  pastured,  enough  to  cover  half  the  Held  each 
rotation  cycle.  Would  you  consider  this  fertility 
conservation?  All  of  us  here  grow  tomatoes  for  the 
canners,  generally  a  part  of  cornfield  is  used  and 
clean  cultivation  makes  it  possible  to  prepare  that 
also  for  wheat  by  disking. 

Has  anyone  of  your  clientele  seeded  Alfalfa  on  a 
tomato  patch  at  last  cultivation  in  place  of  Scarlet 
clover,  and  with  what  results?  Success  in  that 
would  open  up  a  wonderful  short  cut,  as  in  late  Fall 
such  a  patch  could  be  rolled  smooth,  and  dead  to¬ 
mato  vines  raked  with  horse  rake  without  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  you,ng  growth.  This  farm  had  been 
skinned  for  years,  but  I  have  gone  nine  inches  deep 
all  over  it  now,  and  with  some  Scarlet  clover  turned 
down,  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  and  manure  conser¬ 
vation  to  the  last  possible  forkful,  together  with 
some  overstocking  with  cattle,  have  helped  appre¬ 
ciably.  n.  w.  i. 

Kent  Co.,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  broad  discussion.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  give  it.  We  have  had  varying  reports  from 
the  plan  of  mixing  Alfalfa  seed  with  the  clover.  In 
some  cases  it  makes  Alfalfa  seeding  easier  and 
surer,  while  in  others  no  particular  results  are  no¬ 
ticed.  The  particular  problem  here  presented  is 
particularly  for  farmers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  experience  from  them. 


DON’T  PRUNE  YOUNG  APPLE  TREES. 

THE  NATURAL  FORM.— At  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Kalamazoo,  testimony  of  a  rather  unex¬ 
pected  nature  was  given  as  to  the  benefits  of  leav¬ 
ing  young  apple  trees  untrimmed.  Usually  we  are 
taught  to  head  in  all  annual  growth  in  excess  of  12 
or  14  inches  to  about  that  distance,  perhaps  less,  so 
as  to  induce  a  number  of  lateral  branches  to  ap¬ 
pear  low  down  on  the  tree,  and  form  a  compact  low- 
branched  top.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  vig¬ 
orously  growing  young  trees,  if  not  shortened  in, 
will  produce  long  and  willowy  branches  which  can¬ 
not  sustain  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  and  which  ele¬ 
vate  the  bearing  surface  too  much. 

PRACTICE  IN  NEW  YORK. — Clark  Allis  of  New 
York  thinks  we  make  a  mistake  in  pruning  our 
young  apple  trees  too  much.  Mr.  Allis  has  150  acres 
of  modern  orchard,  and  is  considered  an  authority 
on  apple  growing.  Yet,  contrary  to  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  Mr.  Allis  lets  his  trees  grow  with  almost  -no 
pruning  until  they  are  six  or  more  years  old.  At 
planting  time,  he  removes  the  surplus  lateral  branch¬ 
es,  limiting  the  number  of  scaffold  limbs  to  three 
or  four;  after  that,  the  trees  shift  for  themselves, 
unless  it  be  that  limbs  which  rub  against  each  other 
are  removed.  Of  course  the  trees  are  sprayed  and 
cultivated,  and  make  a  vigorous  growth.  Mr.  Allis 
is  convinced  that  the  trees  form  fruit  spurs  under 
this  system  of  management  much  earlier  and  more 
freely  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  trees  headed 
back  and  thinned  out.  And  indeed  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  dormant  pruning  results  in  wood  produc¬ 
tion.  “I  can  grow  fuel  wood  more  cheaply  in  the 
wood  lot,  and  prefer  to  allow  my  apple  orchard  to 
come  into  bearing,”  tersely  remarks  Mr.  Allis.  He 
goes  on  to  cite  the  case  of  one  Udell  in  New  York, 
who  has  left  part  of  his  12-year  Baldwin  orchard 
unpruned,  except  for  rubbing  limbs,  with  the  result 
that  the  untrimmed  trees  are  now  one-third  larger 
and  produce  a  third  more  apples  than  the  trimmed 
trees, — both  on  same  soil  and  receiving  same  cul¬ 
tural  treatment.  T.  A.  Farrand,  ex-president  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  has  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  On  account  of  having  too  much  work,  he 
was  unable  to  prune  part  of  his  young  apple  orchard 
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for  several  years.  He  now  reports  that  those  un- 
trmmed  trees  are  thickly  set  with  fruit  spurs,  and 
have  acquired  the  bearing  habit  in  advance  of  the 
trimmed  trees  in  the  same  orchard.  Mr.  Farrand 
recommends  leaving  as  much  of  the  tree  as  possible 
alone,  so  far  as  pruning  is  concerned,  until  after  the 
bearing  habit  is  established. 

SUCCESSES  IN  MICHIGAN.— Mr.  R.  A.  Fennel, 
horticulturist  at  the  Traverse  City  State  Hospital, 
who  grew  the  apples  which  won  the  first  medal  at 
the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Association  in 
1913,  also  believes  in  leaving  the  trees  for  the  most 
part  untouched  while  they  are  young.  Mr.  Fennel 
reasons  that  the  function  of  the  leaves  is  to  manu¬ 
facture  food  for  building  up  the  tissues  of  all  other 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  that  while  young  the  trees 
especially  need  all  the  leaf  surface  jwhich  they  put 
out  in  each  year’s  shoots.  Wm.  Wilson,  who  has 
been  a  successful  orchardist  on  the  north  shore  of 
Crystal  Lake,  Benzie  County,  for  the  past  40  years, 
and  who  has  grown  medal  winning  apples  for  the 
Fan-American  and  Louisiana  Furehase  Expositions, 
goes  a  step  further — he  never  prunes  even  when  the 
trees  are  old.  The  man  who  grumbles  about  Ben 
Davis  or  Jonathan  not  coming  into  profitable  bear¬ 
ing  while  young  should  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Wilson’s 
trees,  now  seven  years  old,  and  thick  with  fruit 
spurs. 

SELF  PRUNING. — As  L.  II.  Bailey  points  out  in 
his  “Pruning  Book,”  even  though  the  grower  never 
prunes,  nevertheless  the  trees  prune  themselves. 
Just  as  in  a  dense  forest  some  of  the  struggling 
seedlings  coming  on  must  die  from  suffocation,  so 
in  the  dense  tree,  some  of  the  limbs  never  get  to  be 
very  important,  and  die  from  excessive  competition 
among  the  adjacent  limbs  for  sun,  air,  and  plant 
food.  We  note,  however,  that  the  men  who  claim  for 
the  untrimmed  tree  certain  obvious  advantages  over 
the  trimmed  tree,  do  not  maintain  that  no  pruning 
whatever  should  be  given.  Scaffold  limbs  are  se¬ 
lected  at  the  very  start,  superfluous  laterals  being 
sacrificed.  Limbs  which  are  plainly  out  of  place, 
such  as  those  rubbing  against  another,  are  also 
removed  early. 

Observation  seems  to  show  that  while  young  trees 
not  headed  in  do  seem  to  tower  up  very  fast,  yet 
as  they  get  older,  and  settle  into  the  bearing  habit, 
they  acquire  a  compact  shape,  if  planted  far  enough 
apart.  We  hesitate  to  cut  off  some  of  a  colt’s  legs 
because  they  seem  out  of  all  proportion  with  his 
trunk  development ;  it  may  be  that  we  are  making 
a  mistake  in  trying  to  bring  up  a  young  apple  tree, 
all  through  its  growth  having  the  shape  of  an  old 
tree  of  the  same  variety.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  one 
claims  that  the  peach  or  sweet  cherry  should  be 
neglected  as  to  pruning  for  five  or  six  years,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  that  some  modification  of  the 
vigorous  pruning  will  correct  excessive  wood  pro¬ 
duction  and  non-bearing  if  such  characters  prevail 
in  a  given  orchard.  e.  h.  brown. 

Benzie  County,  Michigan. 


BIG  STATEMENTS  ABOUT  LIME. 

ENCLOSED  find  leaflet  on  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
reading  this  over  I  notice  several  statements 
which  I  consider  very  misleading,  such  as:  (a) 
“Draws  and  retains  moisture  and  nitrogen  in 
the  air.”  (b)  “Is  used  in  place  of  fertilizer  on  grass 
and  potatoes  with  good  results.”  Does  not  lime  cause 
or  help  to  make  “scabby  potatoes?”  (c)  “Makes  an 
excellent  absorbent  in  stable  gutters.”  We  have  been 
taught  that  lime  added  to  vegetable  matter  and  ma¬ 
nures  releases  the  nitrogen,  and  this  would  certainly 
set  free  the  nitrogen  in  the  liquid  and  solids  in  the 
gutters,  (d)  “Flaeed  about  fruit  trees  producing  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  fruit,  checking  cxccss’ve  wood  growth.” 
Would  not  the  liming  of  such  soil  about  the  fruit  trees 
tend  to  make  the  nitrogen  in  the  vegetable  matter  in 
such  soil  available  and  therefore  stimulate  rather  than 
check  excessive  wood  growth?  I  am  a  believer  in  lime 
and  think  that  it  should  be  more  used  on  non-limestone 
soils,  but  are  not  some  of  the  statements  in  this  circu¬ 
lar  a  little  too  much?  I  know  of  two  farmers  using  it 
as  an  absorbent  in  gutters  as  they  say  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  treated  acid  rock.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where  the 
author  tries  to  say  too  much.  It  is  a  circular  de¬ 
scribing  ground  limestone  without  giving  any  analy¬ 
sis  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  just  plain  limestone 
crushed  or  ground.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  it 
will  “draw  nitrogen  from  the  air.”  It  may  absorb 
a  little  moisture  but  the  nitrogen  claim  is  a  foolish 
fake.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  fertilizer  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  Any  lime  that  will  sweeten  the  soil  will 
increase  the  liability  of  potato  scab.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  general  advice  is  not  to  use  lime  on  pota¬ 
toes.  If,  as  is  claimed,  this  lime  is  good  for  pota¬ 
toes,  it  has  little  or  no  value  for  sweetening  the  soil. 
Ground  limestone  is  used  in  some  cases  in  the  sta¬ 
ble  gutters  as  an  absorbent.  It  is  safer  than  slaked 
lime  for  this  purpose,  but  not  so  good  as  land  plas¬ 
ter.  The  chemists  think  there  may  be  some  action 
to  lose  ammonia  even  in  the  limestone.  We  would 
not  advise  its  use  for  the  purpose.  If  this  lime  is 
what  they  claim  it  will  help  to  break  up  the  or¬ 
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ganic  matter  and  make  plant  food  available.  This 
of  course  would  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
Ferhaps  they  mean  to  say  that  by  putting  on  too 
much  lime  they  neutralize  the  soil  about  the  trees 
which  do  better  in  a  slightly  acid  soil.  The  thing 
about  this  is  that  some  fruits  respond  quickly  to 
lime,  while  others  do  not.  The  author  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about;  or  else 
tries  to  tell  too  big  a  story. 

FARM  MANAGERS  ASSUMING  RISKS. 

()  own  or  rent  a  farm  and  run  it  on  your  own 
capital  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from 
managing  another  man’s  farm  on  his  capital, 
and  subject  to  his  ideas,  but  the  plan  is  not  so  hard 
to  work  out  if  the  contracts  are  carefully  drawn.  A 
man  professing  to  be  a.  farm  manager  should  be 
willing  to  risk  something  on  his  knowledge  and  abil¬ 
ity.  No  wise  owner  will  risk  capital  on  untried 
land  or  workmen  without  safeguards  and  limita¬ 
tions.  The  owner  and  prospective  manager  should 
agree  upon  a  fair  capitalization,  if  the  plant  is  over¬ 
capitalized,  and  should  separate  the  farm  business 
from  personal  business,  such  as  care  of  gardens  and 
lawns,  driving  horses,  etc.,  with  pay  to  the  farm  ac¬ 
count  for  work  done  on  personal  items  and  perma¬ 
nent  improvements. 

The  manager,  if  he  works  himself,  should  receive 
workman’s  wages  and  privileges,  and  the  owner 
should  furnish  capital  to  pay  labor  and  running  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year  if  a  loss  is  made, 
the  owner  has  to  stand  it,  and  can  try  a  new  man¬ 
ager  if  he  wants  to,  but  if  a  profit  is  made  the 
owner  should  receive  the  interest  on  a  fair  capital¬ 
ization  and  after  this  is  paid  the  net  profits,  viz., 
gross  receipts,  less  running  expenses  and  interest 
on  investment,  or  “labor  income,”  which  is  credited 
to  the  manager’s  ability,  should  accrue  to  the  man¬ 
ager.  Some  farms  are  so  good  that  the  manager 
can  afford  to  share  the  labor  income  with  the 
owner.  Some  are  in  the  nature  of  an  investment, 
and  are  in  the  process  of  being  built  up,  where  the 
net  profits  will  be  in  savings  over  previous  manage¬ 
ment  and  results  obtained  and  in  such  cases  the 
labor  income  should  be  based  on  such  figures.  In 
either  case  the  manager  must  prove  himself,  and  by 
his  book  accounts  and  results  show  the  owner  what 
is  a  fair  basis  for  the  next  year’s  salary.  The  young 
man  who  is  not  willing  to  take  a  chance  and  prove 
his  worth  is  wanting  in  the  qualities  that  make  for 
success.  m. 


A  NEW  “FARM  MANAGER”  SCHEME. 

[We  .sometimes  print  new  ideas  or  suggestions  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  discussion  or  learning  the 
views  of  readers.  The  following  is  such  a  case.  This 
scheme  of  handling  a  farm  is  rather  new  in  some  of  its 
conditions.  His  live  stock  might  prove  as  objectionable 
as  children  are  to  some  owners.] 

AM  a  young  man  26  years  of  age,  trying  to  be¬ 
come  a  successful  farmer.  I  am  married  and 
my  wife  is  a  school  teacher  in  the  city.  We  had 
a  hired  woman  to  do  the  housework.  More  or  less 
all  my  life  I  have  been  on  a  farm.  Last  year  I 
rented  one  for  one  year. 

I  bought  a  team  of  brood  mares  and  bred  them 
to  a  purebred  Belgian  stallion,  which  took  second 
prize  at  New  York  State  Fair  in  1913.  A  year  ago 
last  Summer  I  bought  two  purebred  Holstein  calves, 
and  they  are  bred  to  the  strongest  Fontiac  bull  alive 
today.  They  are  valued  at  $S00.  Besides  these,  I 
raised  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens,  and 
four  pigs,  two  of  which  are  brood  sows  which  will 
be  bred  later  to  a  Chester  White  boar. 

I  wish  to  leave  this  farm  because  it  is  so  run 
down  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  put  it  up 
in  shape.  Besides,  it  is  for  sale,  and  the  owner  will 
rent  for  one  year  only  at  a  time.  It  is  only  two 
miles  from  the  trolley  and  five  miles  to  the  city,  but 
it  has  been  rented  promiscuously  for  years.  I  have 
been  looking  for  a  farm  and  find  that  I  shall  have 
to  go  about  10  miles  from  the  city,  in  order  to  get 
a  desirable  one.  If  I  go  on  such  a  one,  it  will  cost 
me  a  great  deal  to  stock  it  with  cattle,  and  for 
farm  machinery.  This  expense  I  wish  to  avoid  this 
year,  so  after  I  read  your  article,  I  decided  to 
state  my  condition  to  you  to  get  assistance.  Do  you 
think  there  are  any  of  your  readers  who  want  an 
ambitious,  hard-working,  energetic  young  man  to 
run  the  farm  on  shares,  or  one  as  a  manager?  I 
am  sober,  reliable,  progressive  and  on  the  job  every 
day.  I  can  give  any  reference.  I  am  willing  to  go 
almost  anywhere,  but  I  wish  the  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  my  purebred  Holsteins  and  their  offspring,  and 
my  two  mares,  and  their  colts.  w.  a.  m. 


In  Saskatchewan  Territory  turkey  is  selling  at  15 
to  20  cents  per  pound  dressed.  Due  to  shortage  of  feed. 

The  cash  value  of  corn  silage !  Our  estimate  is  30 
per  cent,  of  the  price  of  hay  in  the  mow.  Prof.  Harris 
of  Wisconsin  says  $3.50  per  ton  when  corn  is  worth  05 
cents  a  bushel  and  Timothy  hay  $7.50  per  ton. 
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AMERICA’S  POPULAR  FOWL 

HE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  popular  breed  of  poultry 
in  our  country  today.  Unquestionably  the 
Rock  blood  has  become  so  widely  diffused  that  there 
is  not  even  a  remote  possibility  of  any  other  breed 


Rock  Egg  And  Leghorn  Egg.  Fig.  33. 


supplanting  it  as  the  leader  of  American  poultry. 
Where  is  the  district  that  does  not  possess  a  strain 
of  this  interesting  and  serviceable  fowl?  It  is  partly 
or  entirely  the  flock  on  the  general  farm;  it  flour¬ 
ishes  in  the  more  restricted  suburban  districts  and 
there  are  instances  even  of  its  existing  on  the  tops 
of  city  apartment  houses.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
it  will  thrive  under  very  diverse  conditions.  The 
Rock  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  amateur 
chicken  raiser,  or  those  who  are  primarily  engaged 
in  mercantile  or  other  pursuits,  merely  maintain-  # 
ing  a  flock  of  poultry  for  family  use.  As  a  specific 
line  of  poultry,  from  a  business  standpoint,  it  is  par 
excellence,  adequately  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
successful  Plymouth  Rock  farms  which  characterize 
our  typical  poultry  sections. 

BREED  CHARACTERISTICS.— In  recognizing 
this  breed  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to  confound  it 
with  its  American  cousin,  the  Wyandotte.  The  Rock 
body  is  comparable  to  an  old-fashioned  gravy  bowl; 
the  Wyandotte  is  essentially  circular  in  outline. 
Furthermore,  the  Rock  is  single  combed,  while  the 
Wyandotte  is  always  rose-combed.  There  is  no 
barred  variety  of  Wyandotte.  The  American  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Perfection  demands  that  the  breast  shall  be 
well  rounded,  broad  and  moderately  deep.  Both 
male  and  female  shall  have  comparatively  long 
bodies.  The  shanks  should  be  yellow  in  color  and 
set  widely  apart.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  free 
of  stubs.  The  latter  are  indicative  of  undeveloped 
feather  growth,  and  signify  that  the  bird  is  not 
purebred,  that  it  carries  some  Asiatic  blood.  The 
comb  should  bear  five  clean  cut  points,  the  outline 
of  the  top  representing  a  perfect  are.  As  required 
by  the  Standard,  the  mature  male  should  weigh  9% 
pounds,  the  hen  7 1/4,  the  cockerel  eight  and  the  pul¬ 
let  six. 

A  GENERAL-PURPOSE  FOWL.— The  Plymouth 
Rock  falls  in  the  category  of  the  so-called  “general 
purpose”  breeds,  meaning  those  breeds  which  are 
neither  of  a  strictly  meat  type  nor  primarily  main¬ 
tain  high  egg  production,  but  present  a  combination 
of  both  of  these  qualities.  If  one  has  obtained  a 
good  strain  of  Rocks,  purchased  from  a  reliable 
poultryman,  and  subsequently  improves  the  stock  by 
judicious  in-breeding  and  at  the  same  time  does  not 
create  a  susceptibility  to  disease  through  poorly  ven¬ 
tilated  houses,  there  is  no  reason  why  ultimately  he 
should  not  have  an  average  production  of  ISO  eggs. 
Rock  eggs  are  large  and  brown  in  color  and  readily 
find  a  sale  on  the  market.  They  furnish  quick  re¬ 
turns  for  the  investor.  Birds  hatched  in  April  in¬ 
variably  lay  tlieir  first  eggs  in  October  and  continue 
supplying  eggs  through  the  Winter  months  when 
eggs  are  a  market  scarcity. 

TABLE  EXCELLENCE.— This  quality  of  early 
maturity  renders  the  Rock  especially  profitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  broiler  production.  The  flesh  is 
more  oily  than  that  of  other  breeds;  the  meat  is 
decidedly  more  juicy  and  the  consequent  palatabil- 
ity  induces  a  great  demand  for  Rock  broilers,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  three  pounds.  Such  broilers  find  favor 
in  the  hotel  trade  of  our  large  cities.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  the  raising  of  Rock  capons  may  also 
prove  profitable.  This  specialization  of  the  indus¬ 
try  has  not  received  its  merited  attention  in  the 
past.  Consumers  are  usually  willing  to  pay  two  or 
three  cents  more  a  pound  for  capons,  so  tender  is 
the  meat.  Aside  from  the  profits,  they  afford  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medium  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  cock¬ 
erels. 

ACCEPTED  VARIETIES.— Each  Plymouth  Rock 
breeder  generally  asserts  that  his  particular  variety 
is  the  most  desirable.  In  reality  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  several  varieties  in  utility 
characteristics.  The  accepted  varieties  are  the 
Parred,  White,  Buff,  Silver  Penciled,  Partridge  and 
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Columbian.  The  Barred  Rock  is  the  most  frequently 
encountered. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BREED.— Authorities  disagree 
as  to  the  exact  breeds  that  were  utilized  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed.  They  first  began 
to  attain  prominence  in  the  late  sixties  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  principal 
stock  employed  in  the  origin  was  the  Dominique 
male,  which  is  a  barred  type,  and  the  black  Java  fe¬ 
male.  Progeny  of  such  crosses  were  mated  back  to 
the  Dominique  to  intensify  the  barring.  The  White 
Rock  originated  as  a  sport  from  the  Barred  variety; 
the  remaining  varieties  have  originated  diversely  by 
the  employment  of  Wyandotte  and  Asiatic  strains. 
Systematic  breeding  has  accomplished  wonders  with 
the  utility  value  of  the  Rock.  The  writer  recently 
heard  an  eminent  poultryman  synonymize  the  de- 
\elopment  of  tin  carrier  pigeon  with  increased  egg 
production  of  the  domestic  hen.  It  was  argued  that 
just  as  the  pigeon  has  been  bred  to  fly  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  single  day,  the  hen  will  so  develop  that 
she  will  lay  every  day  in  the  year.  Of  course  such 
an  evolution  must  take  place  gradually,  yet  it  leaves 
food  for  thought.  The  tendency  of  the  future  will 
surely  be  toward  increased  egg  production  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  simultaneously  to  maintain 
those  efficient  requirements  of  meat  production  that 


enable  it  to  rank  first  in  the  list  of  our  general 
purpose  types,  the  popular  fowl  of  America. 

geo.  w.  iiervey. 


STARTING  A  VINEYARD. 

OULD  you  advise  me  the  best  way  to  get  a  field 
in  shape  for  setting  out  grapes  next  Spring,  and 
a  general  idea  of  number  of  vines  required  per 
acre  and  cost  per  acre  for  first  three  years;  or 
until  they  bear?  The  field  has  been  in  sod  for  about 
10  years  previous  to  this  year,  and  I  have  just  had  a 
good  crop  of  corn.  Would  Fall  plowing  be  to  advan¬ 
tage?  w.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

I  should  most  surely  plow  this  piece  of  land  in 
the  Fall  if  it  is  to  be  set  to  grapes  next  Spring. 
In  the  plowing  it  will  be  best  to  do  so  in  lands  of 
the  width  that  the  rows  are  to  stand  apart.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  Concord  vineyards  are  now  being  planted 
with  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  the  vines  in  the 
rows  eight  feet.  The  plowing  into  lands  opened  the 
furrows  in  which  the  vines  are  to  be  set  to  the 
changes  of  weather  between  now  and  Spring,  and 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil.  In  the  Spring, 
it  the  soil  be  a  heavy  one,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
through  each  furrow  twice  with  a  subsoil  plow. 
This  gives  a  loose  root-bed. 

At  the  distances  mentioned  approximately  680 
vines  will  set  an  acre,  and  these  can  be  bought  from 
$16  per  1.000  up,  depending  on  the  variety.  Those 
that  are  difficult  to  root  from  cuttings  command  a 
higher  price.  Concords  quite  frequently  sell  at  the 
figure  given,  and  in  some  seasons  they  can  he  bought 
for  considerably  less.  In  the  estimates  given  be¬ 
low  they  are  figured  at  $16.  Several  items  charged 
may  vary  considerably  from  the  figures  I  give  in 
the  different  localities,  so  that  the  costs  are  approx¬ 
imations  for  regions  other  than  the  one  from  which 
these  data  were  taken.  It  is  believed  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  fairly  reliable,  as  they  were  obtained  from 
a  five-acre  vineyard  in  which  all  the  labor  was  done 
by  others  than  the  owner,  and  actually  represent 
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the  cash  outlay.  Team  work  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  day,  single  horse  with  man  $2.50  and 
day  work  $1.75.  On  the  acre  basis  the  charges  are 
as  follows: 


First  Year. 

Vines  and  the  setting . $15.00 

Six  cultivations  .  4.00 

Plowing  back  to  vines,  one  furrow .  1.00 

Fertilizer  .  5.00 


Second  Y'ear. 

Pruning  . 

Spring  plowing  . 

Fertilizer  . 

I  Iorse  hoeing  . 

Hand  hoeing  . 

Six  cultivations  . 

Plowing  back  to  vines,  one  furrow 


$25.00 

$1.50 

2.7.”. 

5.00 

LOO 

2.00 

4.00 

1.00 


Third  Year. 

600  lbs.  No.  10  wire  at  $1.75  per  100 . 

275  S-ft.  posts  at  $.01  per  foot . 

Sharpening  posts  . 

Setting  and  driving  posts  and  putting  on  wires.. 

Pruning  . 

Staples  and  twine,  stapling  wires  and  tying.  .  .  . 

Plowing  . 

Horse  hoeing  . 

Hand  hoeing  . 

Six  cultivations  . . 

Spraying,  once  . 

Plowing  back  one  furrow  . 


$16.25 

$10.00 

22.00 

5.50 

7.50 

2.50 

5.50 
2.75 
1.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2  25 
L00 


$66.00 

Total  Per  Acre  For  The  Three  Years. 

First  year . $25.00 

Second  year .  16.25 

Third  year .  66.00 

$107.25  Total  to  harvest  of  third  year. 

F.  E.  G. 


BUILDING  A  SMALL  BARN. 

I  WOULD  like  to  build  a  barn  for  one  cow  and  one 
horse,  and  wish  to  know  what  size  I  would  need? 
I  require  room  for  bay  wagon,  tools,  etc.  Do  you 
think  those  galvanized  steel  barns  are  suitable  for 
this  cold  climate?  I  have  been  told  that  they  will  be 
very  cold  in  the  Winter  and  very  hot  in  Summer.  Do 
you  advise  me  to  build  cement  flooring  or  lumber? 
Massachusetts.  g.  e.  a. 

For  the  purposes  mentioned,  barn  20  by  30  feet 
will  be  needed.  This  will  give  room  for  stalls  for 
the  horse  and  cow  and  an  extra  box  stall,  also  room 
for  wagon  and  a  limited  number  of  tools  on  the  first 
floor;  and  none  too  much  room  for  hay  and  straw 
above.  If  many  tools  are  to  be  housed  more  floor 
space  will  be  needed  and  extra  room  above  will 
often  be  found  convenient. 

By  all  means  make  the  ground  floor  of  cement. 
It  is  cheap,  sanitary  and  durable.  If  desired,  bed- 
pieces  can  be  imbedded  in  the  cement  and  plank 
1  laced  over  the  cement  in  the  horse  stall.  Lay  the 
plank  in  tar  so  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  waste  beneath. 

As  to  construction,  it  is  hazardous  for  one  from 
a  distance  to  advise.  A  neat,  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  construction  is  the  cement  block  or  glazed  clay 
building  blocks.  This  provides  practically  a  dou¬ 
ble  wall  and  is  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 
It  is  fireproof,  as  far  as  the  building  is  concerned, 
and  requires  no  paint. 

I  should  investigate  the  ready-made  barn  very 
carefully  before  purchasing.  I  should  want  to  see 


(  lie  and  find  out  from  the  owner  and  user  whether 
it  has  proved  satisfactory.  I  should  also  want  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  as  to  the  quality  of  mate¬ 
rial  used.  Stalls  and  mangers  made  of  two  by  four 
studding  and  inch  lumber  would  look  rather  flimsy 
to  a  practical  livestock  man. 


F.  A.  ALLEN. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  qnery  mnst  l>e  aceompttnied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Blistered  Celery  ;  Fertilizer  for  Muskmelons. 

SOME  of  my  Golden  Self  Blanching  cel¬ 
ery  stalks  show  when  prepared  for 
the  table,  blisters  on  the  inside.  Is 
this  the  result  of  poor  seed?  2.  Which  is 
the  better  for  muskmelons,  to  plow  under 
hog  manure  or  mixed  manure  from  a 
horse  and  four  cows,  the  same  having 
been  reinforced  in  the  cement  gutters 
with  I(>  per  cent,  acid  phosphate?  3. 
Last  year  I  plowed  under  for  musk- 
melons  mixed  stable  manure,  top-dressed 
with  hen  manure  lightly  and  also  with 
muriate  of  potash.  When  the  ]  lants  were 
about  six  inches  high  I  scattered  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  about  them  and  later  used 
acid  phosphate  about  the  vines.  The 
plants  started  out  nobly  and  set  fruit 
freely,  but  the  melons  were  very  slow  in 
ripening.  As  a  consequence  these  melons 
only  yielded  about  14  cents  per  hill 
against  20  cents  par  hill  for  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  How  do  you  explain  this  partial 
failure?  The  seed  for  the  two  years  was 
from  different  sources,  and  right  among 
my  Emerald  Gems  last  year  were  lots  of 
green-fleshed  melons.  w.  w.  L. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

1.  I  can  merely  guess  at  this.  I  do 
not  think  the  blisters  are  the  result  of 
poor  seed.  If  careful  attention  is  not 
given  to  selection  in  the  seed  field  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  celery  soon  run  down,  become 
green-stemmed,  slender,  stringy  and 
worthless.  In  your  case  I  would  imagine 
the  blistering  is  due  in  some  way  to  im¬ 
proper  storing.  Freezing  is  fatal,  but  the 
nearer  celery  can  be  kept  to  the  freezing 
point  without  actually  freezing  the  bet- 
tei*.  No  fungus  troubles  will  develop, 
the  celery  will  retain  its  vitality,  succu¬ 
lence  and  crispness.  If  kept  too  warm 
fungus  troubles  will  develop  which  will 
speedily  wilt  and  rot  the  celery.  The 
blisters  you  mention  may  be  the  first 
stages  of  some  of  these  troubles. 

2.  I  prefer  rich  hog  manure  for  can¬ 
taloupes.  Nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  seems  to  quite  take 
its  place.  A  mixed  manure  such  as  you 
suggest  consisting  of  horse  manure,  cow 
manure  and  acid  phosphate  would  make 
a  close  second. 

3.  The  liberal  use  of  hen  manure,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  ot-b«r.  stimulating  fer¬ 
tilizers  most  always  jt.mlts  in  a  heavy 
and  rank  vine  growth  and  where  blight 
is  apt  to  attack  the  melons  this  rank 
growth  is  desirable.  It  does  though  re¬ 
tard  the  early  ripening  of  the  fruits. 
There  is  great  need  of  more  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  all  vegetables  for  seed.  There 
is  entirely  too  much  mixing  of  seed  and 
variation  of  types.  The  late  ripening  was 
more  likely  due  to  the  heavy  fertilization 
rather  than  to  the  difference  in  seed ; 
provided  you  had  the  same  variety  both 
years.  trttckeb,  jr. 


Wholesomeness  of  Mushrooms. 

IS  there  any  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  excessive  use  of  mushrooms 
is  liable  to  cause  kidney  trouble  or 
skin  disease?  We  use  them  in  great 
abundance,  but  have  frequently  been 
warned  against  using  them  too  freely. 
Last  year  I  had  hives  most  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  a  badly  poisoned  hand,  similar  to 
poison  oak.  After  using  mushrooms  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  last  Fall  I  find  the 
same  eruption  returning  on  the  hand. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  mushrooms  causing  such 
disorders?  What  is  the  medicinal  or  nu¬ 
tritive  quality  of  mushrooms?  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  various 
kinds  of  delicious  mushrooms  a  large  part 
of  our  daily  food,  but  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  mushroom  that  is  not  health¬ 
ful  I  would  like  to  know.  I  have  never 
heard  an  authority’s  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  c.  E.  s. 

Olympia,  Wash. 

The  various  mushrooms,  when  fresh  i 
and  properly  prepared  for  the  table,  are 
without  doubt  as  wholesome  as  they  are 
palatable,  though,  as  with  many  other  ex¬ 
cellent  foods,  over-indulgence  may  cause 
digestive  disturbances.  They  are  highly 
nitrogenous  in  composition  and  have  been 
compared  to  fresh  meats  in  nutritive  val¬ 
ue,  but  their  water  content  is  so  great 
in  proportion  to  the  contained  protein 
that  they  probably  do  not  actually  rank 
much  higher  than  other  succulent  vege¬ 
tables  in  sustaining  power.  Their  chief 
value  appears  to  lie  in  the  appetizing 
flavors  they  develop  when  used  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  more  substantial  meat  dish¬ 
es.  When  dried  or  canned,  mushrooms 
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retain  in  great  degree  their  agreeable 
qualities,  and  are  much  used  for  cul¬ 
inary  flavoring,  without  harmful  results. 

No  instances  are  on  record  of  a  diet 
of  wholesome  mushrooms  causing  skin 
or  kidney  disease  or  general  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  health,  except,  perhaps, 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  accentuat¬ 
ing  digestive  weaknesses.  This  applies 
of  course  only  to  the  ordinary  meadow 
mushroom,  wild  or  cultivated,  and  other 
species  generally  known  to  be  edible,  such 
as  the  morsels  and  certain  Boleti  grow¬ 
ing  in  moist  woodlands  in  almost  all  lo¬ 
calities.  There  are  many  other  species 
occasionally  collected  for  f<  ?  having 
doubtful  or  dangerous  qualities,  ranging 
from  ordinary  indigestibility  to  those  of 
highly  poisonous  nature.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  of  excellent  flavor,  such  as 
the  deadly  fly  and  thumb  agarics,  Aman¬ 
ita  muscaria  and  A.  phalloides,  the  lat¬ 
ter  causing  almost  certain  death  if  eaten 
in  appreciable  quantity,  but  their  evil  ef¬ 
fects  so  promptly  follow  ingestion  that 
there  is  rarely  opportunity  for  chronic 
poisoning.  Rare  or  unknown  species 
should  be  tested  with  caution,  and  par¬ 
taken  of  in  small  quantity  if  used  at  all. 

Although  the  wholesome  mushrooms  are 
innocuous  when  fresh,  they,  like  other 
lightly  organized  proteid  substances,  are 
subject  to  rapid  change  and  decay,  and 
soon  become  unfit  for  food.  If  eaten  in 
a  stale  condition  ill  effects  may  follow, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  symptoms 
described  by  C.  E.  in  any  way  result  from 
the  consumption  of  mushrooms.  The 
causes  should  be  looked  for  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  v. 
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Leviticus  and  Horticulture. 

I  WOULD  like  to  ask  Prof.  Van  Deman 
whether  the  rule  given  in  Leviticus 
19  :23-24,  has  any  known  horticultural 
basis  as  a  treatment  for  fruit  ti'ees? 
Holland,  Mich.  d.  n.  c. 

Why  the  fruit  grown  on  trees  and 
vines  for  the  first  three  years  after  plant¬ 
ing  them  should  not  he  used,  but  counted 
as  “uncircumcised,”  that  is.  unholy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews,  was,  probably 
to  consider  all  that  they  grew  as  a  gift 
from  God.  There  would  be  little  of  it 
for  the  first  three  years,  and  if  that 
which  did  set  was  pulled  off  while  young 
it  would  be  a  help  to  the  trees  and 
vines,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
ready  to  bear  well  afterwards.  The  crop 
the  fourth  year,  which  would  really  be 
the  first  crop  saved,  was  given  as  an  of¬ 
fering  to  God,  and  was  for  the  priests 
and  maybe  the  poor.  The  old  Hebrew 
laws  were  good  for  the  people  then,  and 
many  of  them  are  suitable  even  now  to 
he  followed.  n.  e.  van  dem:an. 


Rudely  awakened  from  sleep,  at  about 
2.30  a.  m.,  by  his  doorbell,  the  peaceable 
resident  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  in  no  very  pleasant  manner  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  was  wanted. 
“’Scuse  me,  sir,”  answered  a  muddled 
voice.  “Does  Jones  live  here?”  “Jones? 
Of  course  not.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by 
ringing  people’s  bells  at  this  time  of  the 
morning?  Who  are  you,  anyway?” 
“Who’m  I?”  asked  the  disturber,  appar¬ 
ently  surprised.  “Why,  I’m  Jones!” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Dreer&l9l5 

Garden  Book 

ANSWERS  all  the  gardening 
questions  you  want  to  ask, 
about  flowers  and  vegetables. 

All  the  worthy  novelties 
and  standard  varieties. 

The  best  aid  to  successful  garden¬ 
ing.  Cultural  notes  by  experts. 

8  beautiful  color  and  duetene  plates. 

Over  1,000  ether  illustrations. 

Roses,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  etc. , 
are  strongly  featured.  Spec  al 
strains  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  that  can 
be  depended 
upon  as  the 
very  best. 

Mailed,  iree  if 
you  menlion*Jhis 
publication , 

Henry  A. 

Dreer, 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Harrisons’  Peach  Trees 

In  1914,  Harrisons’  Elberta  Peaches  set  the  pace  in  New  England  markets  for  color,  quality 
size  and  price.  According  to  our  records,  they  sold  for  more  money  than  any  other  peaches  on 
the  market,  one  car  bringing  SI, 440. 

Harrisons’  hundred-acre  orchard  of  Ray,  Carman,  Champion,  Elberta,  Belle  of  Georgia  and 
Crawford’s  Late  Peaches,  gave  us  $43,000  profit  in  two  years — $25,000  in  1913,  $18,000  in  1914. 
You  can  plant  five  or  ten  acres,  maybe  more,  and  make  as  much  from  each  acre  as  we  did. 

The  Trees  We  Sell  Are  Budded  From  the  Trees  That  Grew  This  Fruit 

Every  Harrison  Peach  tree  is  Berlin-grown.  When  handled 
right,  Harrison  Berlin. grown  Peach  trees  are  profit-makers. 

They  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  average  Peach  trees, 
because  they  are  budded  from  our  profit-making  orchards. 

Write  today  and  tell  us  how  many  Peaches  (Apples,  too)  you 
would  like  to  plant.  Our  Service  Department  will  tell  you 
anything  you  want  to  know  about  orchards. 

Read  Our  1915  Catalogue 

It  tells  about  our  Peach  trees,  of  the  varieties  we  sold  for 
more  than  $3  a  carrier  last  season— Kay,  Belle  of  Georgia. 

Elberta,  Carman,  Champion,  and  Crawford  Late.  Com-  i 
pletoly  revised,  pictures  and  stories  of  profitable  orchards. 

Send  a  postal  for  a  free  copy. 


HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Box  594,  BERLIN,  MD. 


BUY  Good  Trees 


Cheap  trees  don’t  save  money.  They  are 
small,  many  don’t  grow,  and  very  few  are 
sure  to  please.  Before  you  decide,  write  for 

arry 

'  75 t"ANN! VERSA /? Y  U  CATALOG 
It’s  the  best  planting  guide  published,  and  E  &  B 
Trees  are  the  best  stock  at  tne  lowest  prices— qual¬ 
ity  considered.  All  sturdy  stock,  true  to  name,  and 
suited  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Ask  the  best  au¬ 
thority  you  know.  Send  postal  to-day  for  catalog. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 

P.  O.  Box  220  R°che*ter,  N.  Y. 


lolesaJe  Prices, 

i  j  i  m  1 1 1 1  u  n  i  n  t  n  n  n  i  m  1 1 1  m  i  m  1 

Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach 
^  Trees.  Plum,  pear,  quince, 
cherry,  grapevines,  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  roses,  plants,  etc. 
Highest  grade  and  true  to 
name.  Best  New  Fruits. 
Free  catalogue  gives  valu¬ 
able  advice.  “Thirty 
Years  with  Fruits  and 
Flowers  ”  o 
C.  A.  Green’s 
Book  on  Can¬ 
ning  Fruit — i 
free.  Write  tod  ay  .1 
S NURSERY COJ 
22  Wall  8t. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


SHRUBS 


Fruit  trees  that  thrive  and  ‘‘make 
good”  are  the  kind  that  have  made 
this  nursery  famous  all  over  the  world 
and  that  are  making  us  new  friends  as  every  bountiful 
crop  is  gathered.  Our  shrub¬ 
bery  and  berry  bushes  are  the 
kind  you  can  depend  upon. 

We're  not  jobbers,  but  grow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  our  big,  complete  catalogue.  It’s  worth 
money — but  is  pprr  Don’t  think  of  getting  any 
sent  to  you  rllCC  nursery  stock  until  you  get  our 
prices  and  descriptions.  Established  1 869. 

GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 
PEAK 
PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEACH 
THEY  BEAR  LIKE  THIS 
Our  FREE  CATALOG VE  tells 
you  all  about  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

Box  T,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1878  Grown  Right.  Handled  Right  1915 


3.000.000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  up;  _5.000.CCO 
irmnll  fruits,  thousands  of  roses,  climbing  vines, 
Lodge  plants,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  at 
Pxropt  prices.  WRITK  FOR  FREfc.  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  "  Oak  St 
Dansville,  N.Y.  “/t’s  cheapest  to  buy  the  best’* 


TBADC  MARK 


Don’t  Buy  Fruit  Trees 

TV  «*  an*  not  Jobbers  or  Dealers.  Our  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Order  from  the  grower  ami  save  disappointment  later.  Send 
postal  today.  THOMAS  E.  S1IEERIN*  Niiraery- 
luan.  i£l  Main  Street*  Danavllle*  ! New  York 


FRUIT  TREES  FREIGHT  PAID 

At  M  ngent’s  prices.  Free  catalog  shows  all  kinds  and 
tells  how  we  pay  transportation.  Write  today. 

AY  M.  P.  RUPERT  &■  SONS 
Box  46  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


GRAFTED  ENGLISH 
WALNUTS 

My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA 
BROWN  TREKS  grafted  on  the 
BLACK  WALNUT  STOCK  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  bear  early 
and  abundantly.  Also  HARDY 
PECAN  trees.  Write  for  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue- 
J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree 
Specialist,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


“Apples  lor  Profit  and  Use" 

—wagonloads  for  market  and  barrels  for 
the  homo.  The  interesting  chapter  on 
apples  In  our  1915  Fruit  Book  tells  best 
methods  of  selecting,  planting  and 
growing  and  lists  our  many  standard 
varieties  — all  guaranteed  true-to- 
name,  hardy  and  well  rooted.  Other 
chapters  describe  our  full  line  of  pears, 
plums,  strawberries,  currants,  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Write  for  book  today.  Free, 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yaleaville,  Conn, 


f-  C#?  Low  Prices 
LE.  "Freight  PAID 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest 
nursery  bargains  ever  offered.  Less  than  half 
agenta*  prices  I  All  orders  guaranteed  l 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  1 
Don’t  buy  your  plants  till  vou’ve  read  it. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Bo*  450  Rochester, N.  Y.’ 

Rochester  i*  the  tree  center  of  the  world . 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock 

BLACK’S  QUALITY 

Is  the  highest  quality.  Send  in  your  list  of  wants 
for  prices  and  get  your  order  placed  early.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  New  issue  in  February. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Are  you  in  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees ;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Scalecide?  Write 
Calls’  Nurseries,  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  Information 
early.  Gives  all  beet  varieties  :  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 


Fruit  Book 

FREE  Roses,  Ornamentals;  Sold  direct  from  Nurs¬ 
ery.  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  your  choice  now — pay  in  Spring.  Special  prices  on  your 
list,  freight  paid.  DENTON,  WILLIAMS  A  DENTON 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  1M  Elm  St.,  Duiisvillc,  N.  Y. 

First-Class  Fruit  Trees:  Cherries,  Plums, 

all  varieties.  Propagated  from  trees  we  know.  Cherries 
on  Mazzard  roots,  W rite  for  Catalog. 

SAMITE  LFRASER,  126  Main  8t.,  Oencseo,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  roses.  Vigorous  hardy  stock  from 
the  famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 
T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO.  Lock  Box  110. 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in^tliis  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct — save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON;  Box  B,  Cayuga,  Now  York. 


i  Kellys 

r  True  "to  Name 

[j^TREES 

rrAft  nioAaoA  Mr.  Fruit  Grower,  you  are  looking  for  the  best — Apple,  fi 

r  IBB  TrOni  UIS63SB  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  you  can  Buy.  R 
^  Kelly  Tree*  are  Sold  at  Grower*’  Prices — shipped  direct  from  our  own  nurseries  1 

in  Dansville,  and  guaranteed  sturdy,  Free  from  Disease,  and  True  to  Name. 

For  3fi  y.ars  we  have  hart  the  name  of  knowing  how  to  grow  trees  right.  From  seedling  to  freight  car  we  watch  our 
own  trees  personally  and  know  that  we  are  shipping  just  what  you  order.  We  have  an  up-to-date  nursery  plant  and 
can  ship  all  orders  promptly,  as  well  as  grow  and  ship  at  a  low  coat.  We  give  you  every  advantage  on  price. 

Write  for  our  catalog  TODAY,  and  get  our  prices. 

REUT  BROS.,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  250  Main  St.,  Dansville,  W.  T.  You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 
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applfs  in  new  jersey. 

X  all  this  rush  and  roar  about  wonder¬ 
ful  fruit-producing  sections,  let  no  one 
forget  that  New  Jersey  has  not  only  great 
possibility  as  a  fruit-selling  State,  but 
that  her  growers  are  producing  some  of 
the  best  fruit  now  grown  on  a  tree.  New 
Jersey  is  the  great  highway,  running  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  largest  cities  iu  the 
world.  Scattered  along  this  highway 
are  dozens  of  great  manufacturing  towns, 
full  of  wealth,  energy,  and  good  taste  in 
buying  food.  In  addition  to  this,  along 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  each  year  five 
million  or  more  of  people  come  down  from 
the  hills,  or  out  of  the  interior,  to  play 
through  the  Summer  on  the  ocean  sands. 
All  these  people  have  good  appetites,  and 
most  of  them  want  the  best.  Not  only 
so.  but  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Thus  so  far  as  markets  go,  there  is  no 
State  in  the  country  so  well  supplied  as 
New  Jersey.  Another  thing — get  inside 


fact  that  this  ability  to  produce  good  I 
fruit  is  not  going  to  die  out  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  The  Jersey  hoys  are 
coming  forward  to  take  the  place  of  their 
fathers,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  localities  where  the  rise  to  apple- 
producing  fame  has  been  more  rapid. 

At  the  last  horticultural  meeting  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  three  best-packed 
boxes  of  apples  handled  by  boys  under 
IS  years.  These  boxes  were  to  be  packed 
at  the  meeting  where  all  could  see  how 
the  work  was  done.  Three  boys  compet¬ 
ed,  and  the  prizes  were  won  by  Chas. 
Barclay,  Carroll  Barclay,  and  William 
Black,  names  that  have  become  famous 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  high- 
grade  Jersey  apples.  J.  II.  Barclay  tells 
us  that  his  boys  had  done  some  packing 
at  home,  and  they  had  practiced  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  grading  fruit.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  these  boys  did  their  work  in  an  open 
room,  and  no  one  could  say  that  they  had 
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APPLES  PACKED  BY  NEW  JERSEY  BOYS.  Fig.  38. 


of  this  State  and  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  spot  of  cultivated  land  more 
than  five  miles  away  from  a  railroad. 
People  who  do  not  think  or  study  would 
he  likely  to  tell  you  that  there  are  only 
three  things  in  New  Jersey — mosquitoes, 
dry  sand,  and  salt  marsh.  Those  of  us 
who  live  there  can  afford  to  be  sorry  for 
the  unfortunate  people  whose  knowledge 
of  geography  and  history  is  so  poor.  The 
fact  is  that  New  Jersey,  from  the  point 
where  its  northern  corner  butts  into  New 
York  State,  down  to  the  last  vanishing 
sand  at  Cape  May,  comprises  every  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  soil,  all  the  way  from  a 
pure  glass  sand  to  the  solid  rocky  ledges 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
every  fruit  and  every  product  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone  can  be  grown  in  abundance. 

While  the  fruit  growers  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  have  made  much  more  noise  in  the 
world,  none  has  worked  with  greater  in¬ 
dustry,  or  to  better  advantage  than  the 
Jerseyman.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  is  a  solid,  progressive 
body,  sound  and  business-like,  with  a 
large  membership  and  a  wide  influence 
within  the  State.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  horticultural  society  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  has  really  had  great¬ 
er  home  influence  than  that  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  and  its  results  are  now  becoming 
very  apparent.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society,  such  men  as 
John  II.  Barclay,  Lemuel  Black,  and  a 
score  of  others,  made  exhibits  of  fruit  of 
such  beauty  and  quality,  that  visitors 
from  outside  of  the  State  were  astonished. 
Nothing  that  ever  came  across  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  Pacific  Coast  could  compare 
in  beauty  with  those  apples  exhibited  by 
Barclay  and  Black.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were  to 
raise  a  fund  with  which  to  send  a  car 
containing  a  load  of  Barclay’s  fruit  up 
and  down  through  the  country,  it  would 
raise  a  commotion  among  fruit  growers 
such  as  never  was  known  before.  Some 
of  our  readers  who  have  given  no  thought 
to  the  quiet  but  effective  work  which  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  is  do¬ 
ing,  may  think  this  is  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage,  but  a  simple  examination  of  the 
fruit  exhibit  at  the  last  show  would  con¬ 
vince  them  that  we  are  making  a  fair  and 
mild  statement.  And  another  fine  thing 
about  the  New  Jersey  proposition  is  the 


any  help  whatever  in  selecting  or  hand¬ 
ling  the  fruit.  Mr.  Barclay  says  that  he 
doubts  if  he  could,  with  all  his  long  ex¬ 
perience,  put  up  a  better  pack  himself. 
He  said  he  told  these  boys  to  get  busy  on 
equal  chances,  and  if  either  of  them  could 
win  the  first  premium  he  would  put  up 
$5  extra,  so  they  got  the  better  of  him  at 
his  own  terms.  The  thing  about  New 
Jersey  fruit  growing  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  The  good  old  State  has  the 
markets,  the  soil,  the  apples,  the  men, 
and  the  boys  to  follow  them.  What  more 
do  you  ask  for? 


“Did  the  play  have  a  happy  ending?” 
“You  bet  it  did!  Someone  in  the  gallery 
hit  the  villain  square  in  the  face  with  a 
tomato.” — Houston  Post. 
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Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

—the  kind  that  win  great  admiration  for 
their  beauty  and  flavor  — can  be  grown 
right  in  your  own  garden.  Allen’s  True - 
To-Na?ne  plants  assure  you  of  large 
crops  of  big  delicious  berries.  They  are 
hardy  and  true-to-type— the  result  of 

over  30  yenrs’  careful  study  and  selection.  They 
comprise  all  the  early  and  late  strains  of  the  standard 
varieties.  Prompt  shipment  of  any  quantity.  Fresh 
stock,  careful  selection.  All  plants  guaranteed 
Irue-lo-name.  Write  for 

Alleys  1915  Berry  Book 

Giveslatestcuhural  methods. 

Describes  fuliy  Allen's  many 
varieties  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  It’s  free* 

Write  for  copy  today. 

TDW.F.AIlenCo. 

72  Market  St. 

Salisbury,  Md. 
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F  SEED 
Lsamples 

And  Alfalfa  Guide 


We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  52$  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  eon  buy;  High  in 
Purity,  Strong  in  Germination  Also  on  request  we 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Write  today  Bure  for  free  samples  and  literature 
gard  to  all  field  seeds. 


N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Dept  K,  Ligioner,  Ind. 
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Mo  Agents!  No  “Plate-Book”  Men! 

Save  In-Between  Profits  and  Set  Better  Trees!  From  h;s  j.  h. 

The  U.  S.  Government  in  Farmers  ^^pTac^thlt'Tas 
Bulletin  113  says:  “If  the  farmer  makes  amazed  the  world  of 
his  purchases  direct  from  the  nursery-  heavier,  better1 lrtfavJred 

man  ho  will  save  the  expense  of  middleman  than  Elbert  a.  Brings  M  to 
or  agent,  and  is  less  liable  to  mistakes  ^hoieSstory^caulogfead 
and  injury  occuring  through  repeated  handling.”  TIOV 

Good  advice  to  follow.  Write  for  our  catalog  to-  . 

day  (our  only  representative)  and  see  how  you  can  BtitutinS  • 

save  307o  to  50%  on  the  finest  trees  grown. 

low  grower’s  prices  to  all.  All  Wi _ 

Stark  trees  doubly  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Greatest  Tree  Book 


_ „  worthless  varieties 

Same  *or  trao  **•  Ha’°-  Mr. 

Hale  has  appointed  us  sola  dis- 
tributors.  Genuine  trees,  bud¬ 
ded  from  his  orchards  can  bo 
had  only  from  Wm.  P.  Stark 
Nurseries.  All  genuine  trees 
bear  this  tag. 


Ever  Published 

Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick 
New  York  Agr.  Experi- 


ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
whose  wonderful  books,“The 
Fruits  of  New  York,”  make 
him  an  authority,  says: 
Your  new  1915  catalog  sets 
a  high-water  mark  in 
catalog  making  among 
American  nurserymen.” 
Write  for 
your  copy 
TODAY 


Book -MAILED  FREE! 


Written  in  a  way  you  w'll  like 
and  understand.  Fully  illustrated 
with  photographs.  Lists  and  des¬ 
cribes  best  varieties  of  apple,  peach, 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  apricot,  quince, 
grape,  blackberry,  raspberry,  dew¬ 
berry,  gooseberry,  currant,  nut  trees, 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  roses, 
decorative  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  Gives 
season  and  time  of  ripening,  where 
each  variety  thrives  best,  most  satis¬ 
factory  sorts  for  your  locality,  handy, 
pocket  size,  for  quick  reference. 

No  Agents— Save  30%  to  50% 
by  Buying  Direct  from  Nursery 

We  save  you  a  third  to  a  half  on 
your  trees  because  you  deal  direct 
with  us,  the  growers,  No  agents,  no 
canvassers,  no  “plate-book'’  men. 
Our  catalog  is  our  only  salesman. 
Prices  printed  in  plain,  black  figures 
under  each  variety.  Same  price  to 
all.  Make  a  big  saving  and  get  better 
trees,  doubly  guaranteed.  We  give 
your  orders  personal  attention.  Send 
for  the  catalog  now;  we  ship  trees 
whenever  you  direct. 

Be  Sure  to  Address  Your 
Letter  to  Stark  City,  Mo. 


J.  H.  Hale  and  His  “Million 
Dollar  Peach” 

Ripens  5  to  7  days  ahead  of  Elberta;  averages 
Va  to  Y2  larger;  firm,  solid  flesh,  ships  almost  like 
apples;  meaty  as  a  cling,  yet  perfect  freestone; 
practically  fuzzless  skin;  immense  size  fills  crates 
faster,  more  profit;  holds  shape  in  can  and  doesn’t 
“rag-out;”  late  bloomer;  hardy.  Reserve  your 
trees  now!  Be  first  in  your  section  with  this 
wonderful  peach. 

Genuine  Delicious  at 
Growers”  Prices 

Extra  size  trees  at  no  added  cost.  Our  Stark 
City  Ozark  Mountain  soil  produces  marvelously 
heavy,  dense,  well-branched  roots.  Trees  grown 
with  William  P.  Stark  roots  produce  faster  grow¬ 
ing,  hardier,  more  vigorous  trees — that  co.me  into 
bearing  a  year  younger. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

We  ship  anywhere  in  America.  The  William 
P.  Stark  “3,000  Mile  Package”  will  carry  around 
the  world.  Our  customers  are  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  Boxes  and  packing  free.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  the  Free  Book  and  make 
up  your  order  NOW. 

WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES 

Box  355,  Stark  City,  Mo. 


Hardy  Nut  Trees 
for  Northern  Planting 

Budded  Pecan  Trees,  Thin-Shell  Hardy  sorts. 
Budded  and  Grafted  English  Walnuts.  Ask 
for  special  Nut  Catalogue. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class.  True  to  N  me.  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


GREAT  PANE  OATS 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  EnSILAGE  SEED  CORN 
DUNCAN’S  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 

1 

Write  OATMAN  &  MONFORT,  Cleveland, 

I  Ohio,  for  free  descriptive  circular  of  our  farm  seeds. 


REES  atHalfAgenisPrices^ 


r  Guaranteed  First  Class,  True  to  Name,  Five 
from  Disease  and  to  reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Have  stock  reserved  now  to  lie  shipped 
when  you  want  it.  l’ay  at  shipping  time.  Write 
for  free  Wholesale  Catalog  and  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  Freight  Paid  price. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  “  Trees  at  Half  Agents’  Price.” 


BUY  your  TREES  direct  from  fhe  Grower’ 


Pay  enough  to  get  the  best,  but  no  more.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach 
and  Quince  Trees  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  -wholesale  prices. 


10  Peach  trees,  4  to  5  ft.,  for  . 

$0.98 

6  Cherry  trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  for 

.  $1.34 

6  Pear  “  5  to  6  ft.,  for  . 

.98 

6  Apple  “  5  to  6  ft.,  for 

.88 

Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  Many  c  toer  special  bargains.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.^  All  tr-r-h 
dug.  Hardy  Western  New  York  grown.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  scale.  Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

Ebta^^879^^^V/M-lALlLjCO^^nc^^^52^CutlerBmldingHROCH^BTERXN|AL^^^^P^J^^^ 


Established  for  61  years.  Seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  best 
quality.  Sixty  acres  of  home  grown  roses. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  No.  2  describes  the  above.  Catalog  No.  1  gives  detailed 
description  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Either  or  both  mailed  upon  request. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  560,  PAIN ESVILLE,  OHIO 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Pakt  I. 

IT  was  the  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  The  place  was  the  Capitol 
at  Albany,  the  date  January  20  and  21. 
Usually  the  chief  business  of  an  annual 
meeting  of  such  an  organization  is  the 
election  of  officers.  In  this  case  it  re¬ 
quired  about  10  minutes  to  transact  that 
important  feature  of  the  business.  This 
was  the  result :  President,  John  .T.  Dil¬ 
lon,  New  York ;  vice-presidents.  Mrs. 
Julian  Heath,  New  A  ork ;  Ezra  A.  Tut¬ 
tle,  Eastport;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Al¬ 
bany;  C.  Fred  Boshart,  Lowville ;  Wing 
tit.  Smith.  Syracuse ;  Samuel  Fraser.  Gen- 
eseo;  Seth  T.  Bush,  Rochester;  F.  N. 
Godfrey,  Glean  ;  C.  C.  Mitchell,  Pough¬ 
keepsie ;  secretary,  Albert  E.  Brown,  Ba¬ 
tavia  ;  treasurer,  Harry  B.  Winters,  Al¬ 
bany. 

The  reports  of  the  several  standing 
committees  were  well-prepard  papers  cov¬ 
ering  the  subjects  of  legislation,  mem¬ 
bership,  transportation,  agricultural  re¬ 
sources,  publicity,  co-operation,  etc.  The 
committee  on  legislation  recommended 
the  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Co¬ 
operation  and  the  new  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  on  the  ground  that 
often  their  duties  were  the  same  and  it  is 
likely  that  a  bill  may  be  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  to  unify  the  work  of  the 
two  departments.  The  committee  also 
advised  a  State  brand  for  all  packages 
of  apples  sold  as  No.  1  grade,  and  State 
inspection  at  time  of  packing.  There 
should  also  be  a  law  requiring  companies 
operating  milk  stations  and  creameries 
<o  give  patrons  a  weigh-bill  each  time 
milk  is  received  on  which  should  appear 
the  name  of  the  company,  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  milk,  the  weight,  and 
date  of  delivery.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  (lie  creation  of  a  Milk  Price  Com¬ 
mission.  which  was  a  reiteration  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  legislation  com¬ 
mittee  last  year. 

The  committee  on  membership  recom¬ 
mended  wider  publicity  and  a  general 
campaign  for  membership  that  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  every  town  in  the  State.  The 
committee  on  marketing  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  chairman,  presented 
an  exhaustive  report  which  in  general 
was  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
ceiving  terminals  in  New  York  and  the 
other  large  cities,  but  which  in  Greater 
New  York  should  be  located  along  the 
river  front  of  the  five  boroughs.  These 
buildings  should  be  seven  or  eight  stories 
in  height  with  cold  storage  and  general 
storage  equipment.  The  top  story  should 
be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  surplus 
stock  or  goods  liable  to  waste  by  deterio¬ 
ration.  The  terminals  should  not  be  used 
as  retail  markets.  For  retail  purposes 
tin*  city  should  be  divided  into  districts 
containing  from  .‘50.000  to  50.000  popu¬ 
lation.  and  about  the  center  of  each  dis¬ 
trict  there  should  be  located  a  large,  con¬ 
venient  department  food  store  with  every 
modern  appliance  and  sanitary  safeguard. 
Two  years  ago  the  State  Food  Investiga¬ 
tion  flommission  reported  that  with  a 
proper  system  of  food  distribution  the 
consumers  of  New  York  city  would  save 
from  $50, 000  to  .$100,000  a  year,  or  five 
times  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  proper  system  of  distribution.  On 
a  smaller  scale  the  receiving  terminal 
plan  could  be  adapted  to  all  cities. 

Coming  to  the  set  addresses  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  co-operation  was  largely 
in  evidence.  The  general  subject  was  ad¬ 
mirably  covered  by  Dr.  Beverley  T.  Gal¬ 
loway,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
who  stated  a  fact  in  his  opening  para¬ 
graph  on  “Co-operation  in  Agriculture,” 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of 
the  co-operation  problem.  These  are  his 
words :  “The  great  pressure  for  action  in 
the  matter  of  securing  changes  in  the 
present  methods  of  distributing  and  mar¬ 
keting  farm  products  has  come  not  so 
much  from  the  farmers  themselves  as 
from  those  who  are  non-producers  and 
who  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  constantly 
increasing  cost  of  living.  There  is  a  great 
ground  swell  of  interest,  almost  anxiety, 
that  the  farmer  should  do  something,  or 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
farmer  to  relieve  the  present  situation.” 
Then,  discussing  the  attitude  of  the  far¬ 
mer  Dr.  Galloway  said  that  the  farmer 
“fails  to  appreciate  that  the  power  to  act 
independently  and  individually  has  been 
largely  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  that 
his  only  hope  is  to  get  into  the  full  cur¬ 
rent  of  economic  progress.  By  all  the 
rules  of  justice  and  by  the  law’s  of  eco¬ 
nomics,”  continued  the  speaker,  “the  far¬ 
mer  should  be  receiving  to-day  eight  or 
10  times  larger  returns  from  the  product 
of  his  labor  than  he  did  40  or  50  years 
ago.  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not.” 
Dr.  Galloway  asserts  that  the  efforts  of 
Federal  and  State  governments  through 
legislation,  have  done  as  much  to  set 
back  progress  in  the  organization  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  almost  any  other  one  thing. 
T’he  tendency  is  to  force  something  down 
on  the  farmers  from  above  rather  than  to 
build  up  a  structure  from  below.  He 
claims  that  the  fundamental  need  at  the 
present  time  is  facts.  The  greatest  per¬ 
manent  progress  is  to  come  from  the  in¬ 
vestigative  side  rather  than  the  instruc¬ 


tional.  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  Rural  Community  Service 
Committee  which  will  investigate  organ¬ 
ization  as  affecting  the  farmer’s  income 
and  then  as  affecting  the  well-being  of 
rural  life.  Some  of  the  things  that  make 
for  success  in  co-operation  are:  (1)  The 
motive  must  come  largely  from  within 
and  be  allowed  to  work  outw’ard.  Little 
groups  must  first  be  organized  and  as 
they  gain  in  confidence  and  power  they 
may  gradually  extend  their  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  usefulness.  (2)  Co-operation 
will  need  to  be  fairly  special  in  its  ap¬ 
plication.  Special  subjects  must  offer 
common  ground  on  which  a  group  of  men 
may  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  limiting  factor  will  be  the  power  and 
ability  to  standardize.  An  unstandardi- 
zable  product  is  not  capable  of  success¬ 
ful  co-operative  handling  and  marketing. 
CD  Good  business  management  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Any  co-operative  organization  must 
realize  that  it  is  in  the  field  to  compete 
for  business.  Trained  business  leaders 
are  needed  for  this  field  of  activity. 

Mr.  S.  .T.  Cook,  of  Silver  Creek,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  South  Shore  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  of  Chautauqua  County,  followed 
Dr.  Galloway,  and  illustrated  some  of 
the  points  made  by  the  latter,  in  concrete 
fashion,  in  relating  some  of  the  facts 
about  the  organization  of  his  associa¬ 
tion.  its  methods  of  operation  and  the 
successes  which  it  has  achieved.  The  as¬ 
sociation  did  a  business  of  over  $238,000 
last  year  for  something  over  700  members 
of  it.  It  shipped  over  1,400  cars  of  pro¬ 
duce.  of  which  tomatoes  were  by  far  the 
largest  number.  The  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  enthusiastic  over  the  work 
of  the  association  which,  said  the  speaker, 
is  one  great  secret  of  success  in  any  co¬ 
operative  enterprise. 

M.  C.  Burritt.  director  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  of  the  State,  discussed  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  farm  bureau  to  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  movement,  and  stated  that  the  work 
of  the  bureau  was  largely  educational  and 
that  county  agents  could  not  become  the 
direct  purchasing  agent  of  any  group  of 
farmers,  or  have  any  connection  in  a 
financial  way  with  any  firm  or  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  or  sell¬ 
ing.  In  a  small  way  the  county  agents 
have  .assisted  the  farmers  in  forming 
what  they  call  farmers’  exchanges  in 
about  10  counties  of  the  State,  which 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  them  con¬ 
siderable  money.  Some  of  the  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  have  been  concerned  in  larger  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  which  they  found 
already  organized  or  were  later  organ¬ 
ized  by  outside  agencies.  Mr.  Burritt 
argued  that  co-operation  must  originate 
with  the  co-operators  and  not  with  the 
stimulators  of  co-operation.  It  must  be¬ 
gin  with  small  groups  and  should  spring 
up  spontaneously  and  because  of  a  real 
need  in  the  community. 

“The  Township  School  System”  was 
the  subject  presented  by  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Thos.  E.  Finegan. 
His  argument  was  largely  in  the  form  of 
an  object  lesson  from  lantern  slides  show¬ 
ing  certain  typical  localities  in  the  State 
where  schools  had  teen  consolidated,  or 
sections  where  the  districts  could  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  consolidated.  His  plan 
would  do  away  with  the  present  school 
districts,  and  make  the  township  the  unit 
of  the  school  system.  The  advantages  of 
the  system  would  be  better  educational 
facilities  and  at  no  greater  cost  in  most 
cases.  J.  w.  d. 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Night  Soil. 

CAN  you  give  the  value  of  night  soil 
contents  of  cesspools,  to  the  land,  its 
value  as  to  fertilizing  qualities?  Is 
it  better  to  let  it  lie  in  heap  a  year  be¬ 
fore  using?  w.  T. 

Ayer,  Mass. 

The  value  of  this  material  is  usually 
over-rated.  It  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  water  in  it.  Usually  it  is  worth  about 
half  as  much  as  ordinary  stable  manure. 
The  best  way  to  handle  it  is  to  pump  it 
out  and  pour  over  a  manure  pile  or  com¬ 
post  heap,  or  anything  that  will  absorb 
and  hold  it. 


The  Shahon  Pea. 

SEVERAL  people  have  written  about 
the  circular  describing  this  pea.  Some 
very  remarkable  statements  are  made 
regarding  its  value  for  the  South.  From 
the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  we  have 
the  following  report : 

“It  very  much  resembles  some  of  the 
South  American  beans,  the  pod  being 
about  27  to  30  inches  in  length,  but  with 
only  an  average  of  17  or  18  peas  or  beans 
in  the.  pod.  It  grows  a  great  deal  of 
vine,  and  would  be  a  valuable  plant  for 
green  manures,  but  it  is  not  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  plant  for  growing  fruit.  It 
gathers  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  the 
nodules  double  the  number  I  have  ever 
seen  on  any  other  plant.  I  am  in  doubt 
about  the  justice  of  charging  $4  and  $5 
per  pound  for  the  seed.” 

K.  J.  DE  LOACH. 

Director. 


Late- Planted  Pear. — I  have  tried 
the  late  planting  of  Telephone  peas  for 
a  Fall  crop,  such  as  was  reported  by  a 
reader  some  time  since,  and  got  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  peas  were  planted  about  the 
first  of  last  July,  grew  and  fruited  well 
and  we  had  green  peas  till  hard  freezes 
killed  them.  The  extreme  drought  in 
August  and  September  checked  the 
growth,  but  aside  from  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  complete  success,  w.  ii.  s. 
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Full  Potash 

in  the 

Mapes  Fertilizers 

for  the 

Coming  Season 


What  the  Hall-Mark  is  to 
Silver,  Mapes  has  always 
been  to  Fertilizers— Sterling 

An  Absolute  Guarantee 
of  Strength  and  Quality 


THIS  has  always  been  so 
in  the  past.  This  is  so  to¬ 
day,  even  in  these  war 
times.  We  are  giving  the 
Mapes  Manures,  made  up 
precisely  as  in  the  past,  with 
full  guaranteed  contents  of 
Potash,  at  but  trifling  ad¬ 
vances  in  price,  $2.00  per  ton 
on  our  high  Potash  brands, 
and  $1.00  on  the  lower. 

Farmers  familiar  with  the 
Potash  situation  and  the 
prices  it  is  bringing  to-day 
can  realize  what  this  offer 
means  to  our  friends  and 
customers. 

Generations  of  the  best 
farmers  have  said  “Mapes  is 
good  enough  for  me.”  If  it 
was  and  is  good  enough  for 
them  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  how  much  more  it 
should  be  good  enough  for 
you  in  these  times  and  with 
this  offer. 

Write  to  us  or  our  nearest 
agent  for  Pamphlets  and 
prices. 

The 

Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano 

Company 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
Branch :  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Cactus  Water  for  Spraying. 

ERE  is  a  new  one  for  our  old  friend 
the  cactus.  This  plant  grows  in 
great  abundance  all  over  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  is  often  a  great  nuisance 
to  settlers  and  farmers.  As  we  have 
told  our  readers,  stockmen  find  some 
feeding  value  in  the  cactus.  They  singe 
off  the  thorns,  run  the  cactus  through 
a  fodder  cutter,  and  get  some  value  out 
of  it  when  mixed  with  Alfalfa  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  At  various  times  reports 
have  come  indicating  that  alcohol,  sugar, 
glue,  and  other  substances  can  bo  made 
from  cactus.  In  most  cases  practice 
shows  that  while  these  substances  may 
be  obtained  from  the  plant,  it  will  not 
yet  pay  commercially  to  manufacture 
them.  Now,  however,  comes  a  new  idea 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Cactus  water  is  used  to  make  insecticides 
stick  to  vines  or  trees.  It  appears  that 
the  Mexicans  often  add  cactus  to  white¬ 
wash  in  order  to  make  it  stick  better  to 
boards.  It  contains  a  sticky  substance 
which  does  help  bold  the  wash  in  place. 
Acting  from  this  suggestion  an  entomo¬ 
logist  conceived  the  idea  of  using  cactus 
water  ns  a  “sticker”  for  Paris  green  and 
arsenite  of  zinc,  when  these  poisons  are 
used  in  powder  form  for  spraying.  The 
thorns  are  first  removed  from  the  cactus, 
which  is  then  sliced,  put  into  water,  and 
soaked  over  night.  About  15  pounds  of 
cactus  to  50  gallons  of  water  is  the 
right  proportion.  The  water  leaches  out 
the  sticky  substance  in  the  cactus,  and 
it  is  said  that  cactus  grown  on  low  wet 
ground  has  loss  of  this  substance  than 
that  grown  in  higher  regions.  The  water 
from  this  cactus  soaking  was  drawn  off, 
three  pounds  of  zinc  arsenite  used  to  the 
50  gallons  of  water.  This  was  used  on 
sugar  beet  plants,  and  on  various  other 
crops.  The  results  obtained  are  described 
as  excellent,  for  the  sprays  containing 
this  cactus  water  stick  to  their  job  very 
much  better  than  those  without  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  paste  forms  of  poisons  have 
been  used  by  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
in  the  Southwest,  because  they  have  stuck 
better  than  the  powders,  but  with  this 
cactus  stiekum  to  help  out  the  powders 
give  better  results.  The  report  is  that 
one  pound  of  zinc  arsenite  in  powder 
form  with  cactus,  gives  better  results 
than  three  pounds  of  the  paste  form  with  . 
the  same  amount  of  water.  In  these  re¬ 
sults  cactus  water  and  zinc  arsenite  has 
given  better  results  than  other  forms  of 
arsenite,  and  is  recommended  for  use  in 
the  Southwest.  It  is  said  that  the  cac¬ 
tus  solution,  when  kept  for  a  time,  has 
a  tendency  to  ferment.  This  has  been 
overcome  by  adding  one  pound  of  dis¬ 
solved  sulphate  of  copper  to  28  gallons 
of  the  cactus  water.  This  stopped  fer¬ 
mentation,  so  that  the  solution  kept  per¬ 
fectly  for  about  four  weeks.  It  is  not 
likely  that  for  some  years  at  least  the 
use  of  cactus  water  will  be  considered 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  yet  the 
time  may  come  when  it  will  form  a  rec¬ 
ognized  part  of  our  spraying  campaign. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  knowing  about, 
and  an  interesting  thing  to  realize  how 
one  by  one  the  plants  which  have  been 
considered  pests,  are  now  being  utilized. 


NEW  YORK  STA  TE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

LA  NT  DISEASES.— Prof.  F.  C. 

Stewart,  on  plant  d's'ases,  said  in 
part:  “So  far  as  I  know,  the  prac- 
tical  control  of  fire  blight  in  apples  and 
pears  stands  exactly  where  it  did  a  year 
ago — in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position. 
You  have  been  told  to  plant  resistant  var¬ 
ieties;  avoid  over-stimulation  of  growth; 
cut  out  hold-over  cases  of  the  d'sease; 
destroy  old,  worn-out  apple  and  pear 
tree's  which  harbor  the  disease;  control 
the  insects  which  spread  it;  and  (except 
on  large  bearing  apple  trees)  cut  out 
and  burn  all  blighted  branches  as  fast 
as  they  appear.  These  recommendations 
are  all  sound,  theoretically,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  their  value  cannot  be  demon¬ 
strated  experimentally,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  fruit  growers  who  try 
to  carry  them  out  fail  in  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  cases.  With  peach  leaf-curl, 
I  confidently  assert  that  the  disease  can 
be  satisfactorily  controlled  by  spraying 
the  trees,  while  dormant,  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  solution  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  eight,  or  with  Bordeaux  mixture  of 
the  5-5-50  formula.  The  common  causes 
of  failure  are  two:  (I)  The  spraying 
is  not  done  early  enough  or,  (2)  It  is 


not  done  thoroughly.  When  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  break  it  is  too  late  to  spray  for 
leaf-curl.  The  spraying  must  be  done 
so  thoroughly  as  to  cover  the  branches 
on  all  sides.  With  the  apple  scab  situa¬ 
tion,  the  present  need  is  not  so  much  for 
a  better  fungicide  than  lime-sulphur  as 
for  closer  following  of  directions  and 
more  thorough  spraying.  The  plant  doc¬ 
tors  have  prescribed  four  applications 
for  the  control  of  apple  scab.  The  fruit 
grower  who  omits  one  or  more  of  these 
applications  or  does  a  poor  job  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  then  has  scabby  apples  should 
charge  the  loss  to  his  own  neglect.  Mon¬ 
tana  Station  Bulletin  No.  0(5.  furnishes 
additional  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
twig  infection  on  susceptible  varieties 
like  McIntosh,  and  cites  an  instance  in 
which  an  extensive  development  of  scab 
occurred  in  barreled  apples  between 
Christmas  and  March.  In  Bulletin  No. 
223  of  the  Maine  Station,  one  point 
brought  out  prominently  is  that  the 
fungicidal  properties  of  arsenate  of  lead 
are  greater  than  is  generally  known. 
Dr.  Reddick  has  studied  the  dead-arm 
disease  of  grapes  and  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  work  in  Bulletin  No.  389  of 
the  Geneva  Station.  The  chief  method  of 
control  lies  in  marking  and  removing  all 
vines  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease.” 

More  Spraying  Experience. — The  fol- 
low’ng  is  quoted  from  I’.  .T.  Parrott’s 
paper  on  “Spraying  Mixtures  and  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  Plant  Lice.” :  The 
most  effective  means  of  combating  the  lice 
is  a  thorough  spraying  of  the  trees  at  the 
time  when  the  insects  are  assembled  on 
Pc'  tips  of  tbe  buds  showing  green  and 
while  the  buds  are  compact.  From  the 
standpoint  of  safety  to  buds  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  against  the  insects  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  treatment  is  three-fourths  of  a 
pint  of  nicotine  solution,  -10  per  cent,  to 
100  gallons  of  water,  to  which  are  added 
f  -om  three  to  five  pounds  of  dissolved 
soap.  Growers  who  are  spraying  at  this 
time  against  the  San  Jose  scale  may  add 
tbe  nicotine  preparation  to  the  lime-sul- 
phur  solution.  If  this  is  done  the  soap 
may  be  omitted  from  the  combination. 
As  the  Lee  that  appear  on  the  opening 
buds  are  the  progenitors  of  many  broods 
that  are  to  follow,  and  constitute  tic1 
first  and  only  forms  to  infest  leaf  and 
c’usters  at  this  period,  special  efforts 
would  be  made  to  allow  as  few  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  insects  to  escape  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of 
the  orchnrd'st  to  kill  all  of  the  insects, 
cud  work  so  directed  will  destroy  from 
95  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  creatures.  To 
this  end  apply  the  spraying  mixture  in 
liberal  quantities,  endeavoring  to  wet  all 
of  the  buds.  Varieties  differ  as  to  the 
time  of  opening  of  buds,  and  tree's  of  the 
same  variety  may  show  retarded  or  accel¬ 
erated  growth,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  its  environment.  For  these  reasons 
the  grower  needs  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  stages  of  growth  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  keeping  in  mind  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  killing  the  lice  before  they  ob- 
ta:n  protection  in  fuzzy,  unfolded  leaves 
of  the  opening  buds. 

Fruit  Stocks. — Prof.  IT.  P.  Hedrick 
snoke  on  “Stocks  for  Fruits.”  He  said 
we  actually  do  not  know  what  the  best 
stocks  are  for  all  fruits.  The  stocks 
influence  the  size  and  quality  of  fruit; 
however,  the  results  are  modified  by  soils. 
One  thing  determined  is  that  cherry  trees 
are  more  desirable  on  Mazzard  than  Ma- 
haleb  stock.  Sometimes  hardy  stocks  give 
greater  hardiness  to  tender  varieties  top- 
v  o-ked  on  it.  Again  diseased  stocks  may 
impart  disease  to  scions.  The  time  of 
maturity  is  modified  somewhat  by  the 
stock,  also  the  color  of  fruit  is  changed 
by  stock  to  some  degree.  Size  of  fruit 
and  acidity  are  influenced  by  stock. 
Pears  on  apples  and  apples  on  pears  are 
st’ort-lived  trees.  Much  that  has  been 
s-'id  of  apple  stocks  is  true  of  grapes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  specific 
substances  pass  both  ways  from  stock  to 
scion,  after  union  is  made,  and  in  some 
way  not  well  known  one  re-acts  on  the 
other  so  both  may  be  modified.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  stocks  most  often  used  by 
nurserymen  are  those  that  are  the  most 
convenient  to  work  and  give  less  trou¬ 
ble,  as  for  instance  he  wants  a  stock 
that  does  not  sprout.  Seedling  root- 
pruned  stocks  are  the  most  ideal,  and 
cutting  stocks  generally  are  less  desir¬ 
able.  The  speaker  has  little  faith  in 
pedigree  trees.  We  have  little  hop*'  of 
counteracting  bud  variation,  but  improve¬ 
ment.  by  stock  breeding  seems  feasible. 
Prof.  Hedrick  said  a  white  apple  would 
rot  change  color  if  grafted  on  red  apple 
y‘  cl,-,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Morrell  said 
Pat  Bose  pears  will  not  do  well  on 
T""fiV>r  pears.  “I  hope  to  top-work  Kief- 
f  t  to  Bartlett,  by  gradually  changing 
the  top,  but  this  is  on  light  soil.  So 
far.  we  are  eliminating  the  blight  on 
5.000  Bartletts  by  top-working  Kieffer 
stocks.”  Prof.  Hedrick  said  he  thought 
very  little  of  dwarf  apples  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  proposition.  Plums  are  desirable  on 
Damson  stocks.  w.  h.  j. 

cuing  For  Laying. — I  sold  20  pul¬ 
let:-  the  first  of  September,  and  they  be¬ 
gan  m  lay  in  about  a  month,  and  one  of 
them  laid  2S  eggs  in  30  days.  She  laid 
every  day  up  to  the  twentieth  day  with¬ 
out  s’-'nning  a  day.  The  hens  (White 
Orpington)  were  hatched  from  extra  good 
layers,  so  I  am  keeping  them  the  third 
year.  T  want  to  keep  that  strain,  but 
have  no  cockerel  unless  I  use  one  hatched 
from  those  hens  last  Spring.  The  cock¬ 
erel  used  last  Spring  was  no  relation  to 
the  hens.  a.  d.  l. 

Massachusetts. 


WAGONS  BUGGIES  HARNESS 


WHY  IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 
A  STUDEBAKER 

I  am  using  a  Studebaker  Farm 
Wagon  which  has  been  in  constant 
use  for  35  years.  The  wagon  was 
bought  from  J.  D.  Lester  by  Fred. 
Gruner  and  wan  used  for  hauling 
grain  to  Tclena,  fifteen  mites  away. 

I  bought  the  wagon  from 
Mr.  Gruner  and  have  hauled  as 
high  as  50  bushels  to  the  load. 

The  wagon  has  been  in  several 
runaway  accidents  but  has  never 
had  a  broken  wheel  or  axle,  nor 
has  a  new  felloe  or  spoke  been 
put  in. 

The  wagon  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  is  being  used  every  day. 

C.  E.  Stephenson, 

Atwood,  III. 
Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Hauls  his  grain  to 
market  in  35  year 
old  Studebaker 

HERE’S  a  Studebaker  wagon 
that  has  had  hard  usage  for 
thirty-five  years,  served  two  owners  and  is  still  on  the  job. 

And  this  isn  t  an  exceptional  Studebaker,  for  we  have 
thousands  of  testimonials  telling  similar  stories  about  the  long 
life  and  good  service  Studebaker  wagons  have  given. 

Why  Studebaker^  Last  Longest 

These  many  long  lived  wagons  are  the 
result  of  Studeba 


aker  superiority;  a  superi¬ 
ority  which  comes  from  the  long  ageing  and 
weathering  of  the  timber,  tested  steel,  the 
splendid  standardization  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  and  the  rigid  requirements  of 
test  and  re-test  through  which  each  wagon 
has  to  pass.  Even  Studebaker  paint  and 
varnish  is  analyzed  before  it  is  used. 

But,  remember,  since  paint  can  make  all 
wagons  look  of  equal  quality,  appearance 


is  a  most  deceptive  thing.  And  that  since 
the  cost  of  a  farm  wa0on  is  m  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length  of  life,  that  wagon  is 
the  cheapest  that  can  prove  the  longest 
average  term  of  service. 

To  make  sure  you  will  get  a  lifetime  of 
service,  buy  a  Studebaker.  You  will 
never  regret  having  bought  it. 

Studebaker  Buggies  and  Harness  are 
also  built  to  outlast  others. 


STUDEBAKER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND.  ORE! 

Ailv  2031 


Concrete  Improvements 
That  You  Can  Make 
In  Cold  Weather 

Cold  weather  need  not  stop  concrete 
improvements.  You  can  heat  sand  and 
water  or  add  a  little  salt — following  care¬ 
fully  the  directions  given  in  the  ALPHA 
Book — and  do  considerable  outdoor  work. 

Then  there  are  many  improvements  that 
can  be  made  indoors  in  the  bitterest  weather. 
Among  these  are  floors;  indoor  steps;  rol¬ 
lers;  posts;  foundations  for  engines,  fur¬ 
naces,  etc;  drain  pipe;  troughs;  pots; boxes; 
slabs.  Make  these  and  other  improvements 
with  good  sand  and  gravel  or  crushed  stone 
mixed  with 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


and  they  will  be  sanitary,  economical  and 
everlasting. 

ALPHA  Portland  Cement  is  stronger, 
goes  further  and  is  cheaper  in  actual  use 
than  ordinary  Portland  cements.  It  is 
tested  by  chemists  every  hour  during  the 
making,  and  is  warranted  to  more  than 
meet  the  U.  S.  Government  requirements 
and  all  other  standard  tests. 

Ask  the  ALPHA  Dealer 

in  your  community  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
large  illustrated  ALPHA  Cement  book 
that  tells  and  shows  how  to  do  all  kinds  of 
concrete  work  about  home  and  farm  with 
ALPHA, the  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement. 
If  you  don’t  know  the  ALPHA  dealer, 
write  us,  mentioning  what  you  are  piec¬ 
ing  to  build  or  make.  Address  DeptR, 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  Easton.  Pa. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  ISoston 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Savannah 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.  —  Six  persons  were 
drowned  in  Pamlico  Sound,  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  Jan  15,  as  the  result  of 
.in  explosion  on  a  yacht.  One  woman 
blown  off  the  boat  by  the  explosion  before 
it  took  fire  escaped  by  swimming  ashore. 

Whether  France  or  Germany  shall 
control  the  wireless  telegraph  station  at 
Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  is  the  international 
question  involved  in  a  suit  instituted  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  15,  by  a  French  corporation  against 
the  German  company  and  the  United 
States  Service  Corporation,  which  now 
controls  the  station.  In  addition  to  seek¬ 
ing  immediate  possession  of  the  Tucker- 
ton  station,  the  French  company  asks 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war  it  shall  also  acquire  the  wireless  sta¬ 
tion  at  Eilvese,  Prussia.  The  suit  is 
based  upon  a  contract  entered  into  in 
11)12.  under  which  the  French  company 
claims  the  light  to  control  the  property 
of  the  German  company  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  all  wireless  messages,  except 
between  Germany  and  its  possessions. 

A  drastic  statewide  prohibition  hill 
was  passed,  Jan.  14,  by  the  Alabama 
Legislature  and  it  now  goes  to  Gov 
O’Neal.  Should  the  measure  be  vetoed 
the  prohibitionists  have  tin*  votes  to  pass 
it  over  the  veto.  The  prohibitionists  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  a  popular  vote  on  the 
measure,  claiming  that  the  “interest 
would  debauch  and  corrupt  the  voters  of 
the  State.” 

Thirteen  men  of  the  American  steel 
bark  Pilgrim,  which  originally  was  the 
old  British  bark  Gael  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  American  registry  several 
months  ago,  arrived  at  New  York,  Jan. 
17,  by  the  American  liner  St.  Louis. 
They  abandoned  the  Pilgrim  about  ”50 
miles  east  of  the  Virginia  capes  on  I>ec. 
14  while  she  was  almost  on  her  beam 
ends  in  a  fierce  southeast  gale.  All  hands, 
save  the  cabin  boy,  Earl  Iloyd  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  who  was  swept  from  the  forward 
rigging  and  lost  when  the  blast  hove  the 
ship  down,  were  lassoerf  from  the  wreck 
by  the  Norwegian  cotton  steamship 
Tholma,  from  Mobile  for  Copenhagen. 

An  entire  section  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was 
almost  wiped  out,  Jan.  18,  by  a  fire  that 
started  in  the  insulated  wire  department 
of  the  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Com¬ 
pany  plant  along  the  Delaware  and  Rari¬ 
tan  Canal.  The  damage  will  amount  to 
upward  of  $2,000,000  and  some  estimates 
place  it  at  $5,000,000,  although  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  plant  say  this  is  high.  In 
less  than  an  hour  27  homes  in  the  vicinity 
were  gutted,  in  addition  to  the  two  big 
mills.  The  flames  spread  to  the  John  L. 
Mott  plant,  some  distance  away,  but  the 
damage  there  was  slight. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  police  are 
searching  for  a  powerful  wireless  outfit 
that  is  believed  to  be  in  operation  near 
Panama  City.  The  wireless  plant  which 
was  discovered  on  the  top  of  a  tall  build¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  Panama,  Jan.  14, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Government  au¬ 
thorities,  proved  to  be  only  a  receiving 
instrument,  with  a  radius  of  1,000  miles. 
It  was  of  costly  construction.  Wireless 
telegraph  operators  of  the  United  States 
Navy  report  that  recently  they  encoun¬ 
tered  interference  when  sending  or  re¬ 
ceiving  messages 

Mrs.  Frances  Munds  of  Yavapai 
County,  the  only  woman  ever  elected  to 
the  Arizona  Senate,  presided  over  that 
body  Jan.  1!)  during  consideration  of  a 
bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
fees  and  salaries  of  county  officers. 

Jan.  19,  private  detectives  employed 
to  keep  the  peace  at  fertilizer  factories 
at  Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  where  a  strike  is  in  r 
progress,  fired  on  a  crowd  of  strikers, 
killing  two,  seriously  injuring  six,  and  ! 
wounding  others.  As  the  result  of  the 
investigation  undertaken  by  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  officials  22  warrants  were 
issued  by  Charles  AY.  Sedam,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  New  Brunswick,  the  county 
seat,  upon  affidavits  of  witnesses  pro¬ 
duced  before  him  by  Prosecutor  Florence. 
Immediately  following  the  issuance  of 
the  warrants  22  special  deputy  sheriffs 
were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  man¬ 
slaughter. 

An  anti-alien  land  ownership  hill  was 
passed  by  the  Idaho  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Jan  20.  There  were  only  two 
votes  against  the  bill.  The  bill  prohibits 
the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  State  by 
alien  persons,  firms  or  associations,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  enforcement  of  liens  of  true 
inheritance.  In  such  cases  it  is  provided 
that  the  land  acquired  must  be  disposed 
of  within  five  years  or  be  forfeited  to  the 
State. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— On  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  Feb.  3,  at  2  o’clock,  in 
the  Judging  Pavilion  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  will  be  held  the 
annual  Winter  meeting  of  the  Ohio. 
Pereheron  Horse  Breeders’  Association.  j 
It  is  this  organization,  under  whose  j 
auspices  the  Eastern  Pereheron  Futurity  j 
is  held  each  year  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  White, 
Leesburg.  Ya.,  president  of  the  Pereheron 
Society  of  America,  will  be  the  speakers 
on  that  occasion. 

Attorney  General  Gregory  has  been 
directed  by  the  President  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  grain  markets,  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  to  what  extent  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  due  to 
combinations  of  speculators  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  due  to  inc.eased  exports.  The  . 
suggestion  of  an  embargo  on  the  exporta-  ' 


tion  of  wheat  has  been  entertained  by 
the  Administration  ah.  one  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  wheat  prices  to  lower  levels.  This 
would  require  a*  Congressional  resolution, 
and  opposition  from  the  representatives 
of  the  wheat  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States  would  defeat  it.  No  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  belief  that  il¬ 
legal  combinations  had  forced  up  the 
price  of  wheat  and  Hour  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  Jan.  16,  officials  said,  but  United 
States  District  Attorneys  everywhere  are 
under  orders  to  follow  up  every  clew. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
T.  N.  Thompson  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
was  re-elected  as  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  following  vice-presidents 
were  re-elected :  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher, 
Fisherville,  Ya. ;  William  A.  McComb, 
Staunton;  Col.  M.  V.  Steadman,  Stuart, 
Ya. ;  John  Thwaite,  Winchester.  I)r.  E. 
1*.  Parsons  of  Nelson  ^’ounty,  was  elected 
a  vice-president  to  succeed  Major  W.  M. 
Boyd  of  Roseland,  Va.,  and  John  Booton 
of  Albermarle  County,  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  in  place  of  C.  Purcell  McCue 
of  Greenwood.  Mr.  T.  W.  Woollen  of 
Crozet,  Va.,  was  re-elected  as  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  society.  William  Massey  of 
Frederick  County  was  elected  secretary, 
succeeding  Walter  Whately,  who  has 
held  the  office  for  12  years. 

The  justices  in  New  York  Special  Ses¬ 
sions,  Jan.  19,  found  that  connections 
between  the  Terminal  Milk  Corporation 
of  1S6  Eleventh  avenue,  and  the  Croton 
reservoir  have  been  entirely  too  intimate, 
and  fined  the  company  $500  for  adulter¬ 
ating  and  mislabelling  milk.  Board  of 
Health  Inspector  Kautzman  testified 
that  he  visited  the  milk  plant  last  Sep¬ 
tember  and  saw  an  employe  filling  a  40- 
quart  milk  can  from  a  hose.  Examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  can  contained  one- 
third  condensed  milk,  cream  and  milk, 
and  two-thirds  water,  while  the  label  set 
forth  that  it  contained  18  quarts  of 
cream,  20  quarts  of  milk  and  two  quarts 
of  condensed  milk.  Milk  in  another  can 
was  labelled  “Grade  B  milk,”  but  was 
not  even  Grade  C. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Morrisville,  Farmers’  Week.  Jan.  25-29. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Rochester,  Jan. 
27-29. 

South  Dakota  Improved  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Breeders’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  Jan.  26-27. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  convention.  Unity  Hall,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  26-27 -28. 

Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Breeders’  Association  and  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  joint  session, 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Jan.  26-28. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  42d  annual  meeting,  State  House, 
Trenton,  Jan.  27-29. 

Ohio  Pereheron  Horse  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  Winter  meeting,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Feb.  3. 

Farmers’  week.  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  Feb.  8-13. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  fifth  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
9-10-11,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  N.  II..  Feb.  10-11. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  26th  annual  exhibition,  Feb. 
12-18;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


SEED  CORN 
and  SEEDS 

Did  you  know  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
is  the  home  of  good  Seed  Corn?  Corn 
raised  in  the  Valley  will  do  better  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  than  any  other  place 
in  the  United  States.  We  can  supply  you 
with  the  very  best  of  stock. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
Seeds  which  have  been  tested,  and  are 
the  very  best  the  market  affords.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  good  seed  corn  or  garden 
seeds  write  us. 

D.  M.  WETSEL  &  SON,  Seedsmen 
Harrisonburg  Virginia 


MTIVE  EVERGREENS— ArtSJVftlr  mEf ‘wJS 

Halsnm  Fir.  Glo  12  inches,  $5.50  per  1,000;  fl.OfO  for 
$25,  f.o  b.  Also  transplanted  evergreens  Write  for 
price  list.  The  James  A.  Root  Nurseries,  Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


THE  DOUGLAS  PEAR 

Blight  resisting,  Vigorous  and  Productive,  Most 
Excellent  quality.  For  sale  on  trial. 

».  H.  GRIES4,  exoSS™o',sTAL  Lawrence,  Kas. 


FOR  SALE— SEED  POTATOES 


Choice  selected  stock,  White  or  Blue  sprouts.  In 
any  quantity,  true  to  name,  rogned,  sprayed,  graded 
and  inspected.  CORTLAND  COUNTY  POTATO  GRUWFRS’ 
ASSOCIATION.  Fred  M.  Crampton,  Secretary,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  & 


I  HU  1  BED  N/ 

0/\  CYPRESS,  »i 

XI  with  cross  bar 

tenons,  white 
in  joints.  GLASS,  $  1 .50  p 

BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltfmor 


u  uDUtiry  o0, 


404  First  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 


She  Jeffrey  1  ,IMEI>ULVeR 

Announcing  Sizes  for  Engines  from  6  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

In  nearly  all  sections  Jeffrey  Lime-Ful  vers  are  now  being  used  to  get  ground  limestone 
at  lower  cost.  It's  enabling  the  farmers  with  lime-rock  to  dig  out  the  stone  and  make  it 
enrich  their  farms. 

Many  farmers  have  long  wanted  a  smaller  machine — an  outfit  that  would  require  less 
power — cost  less.  So  we  now  announce  the  Lime-I'ulver  in  sizes  to  suit  different  engines 
from  G  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

The  smaller  outfits  are  both  crushers  and  pulverizers  that  handle  big  40  lb.  rocks. 
The  only  difference  is  that  their  capacity  is  less  than  the  large  Lime-Pul  vers — they  cost 
less — and  require  less  power.  Changed  Instantly  to  crush  rock  for  road  and  concrete  work. 
The  Lime-Pulver  is  the  only  outfit  combining  a  crusher  and  pulverizer  in  one  compact 
machine — the  machine  with  the  Patented  Jeffrey  Swing  Hammers  that  "hat  the  limestone 
to  dust”  WITHOUT  FRICTION.  Endorsed  by  leading  agricultural  authorities  and  used 
by  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  demonstration  agents  for  farm  work. 

■Write  us  to-day.  Tell  us  the  horse-power  of  your  engine,  and  get  full  information 
about  the  Lime-Pulver. 

36  lb.  Rock  Fed 
No.  2  Engine 

8  H.  P. 


f  source  of  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in 

Farm  Seeds.  We  grow  and  sell  to  onr  customers  but 
just  one  grade  of  Farm  Seeds  and  that  the  best  obtainable.! 

&  O.  B.  Brand  Northern  grown  Alfalfa  Clover  and  Tim-  I 

f  t n'  ' - .W ' ' othy  Seed  above  09.50  Pure.  Bags  free. 

Jn  nibble’s  New  Heavy  Weight  Oats,  weighing  45-40  lbs.  T 

■jSr  per  measured  bushel;  bright,  thoroughly  recleaned  and  prolific. 

■tf  Dibble’s  Pedigree  Seed  Corn.  Best  varieties  for  crop  or  silo;  aver-  S 
'£  age  germination  tests  above  90%.  f 

’  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  northern  grown,  full  of  vigor.  28  standard  i.  -V2 
kinds,  best  early  and  late  and  a  new  one,  the  best  ever  grown  on  y'2'y 
the  Dibble  Farms.  Our  prices  are  low  as  we  ship  direct.  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  book  of  the  year,  f 

and  ten  sample-packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  Free  if  you  .  .  t  ‘f 

tion  the  number  of  acres  in  your  Farm.  Address —  >  V:.- 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  ^ 

Honecye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  FARMS 


Buy  Real  Seed  Corn  From  Harris 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Ours  is  not  common  corn  sold  forseed,  but  care 
fully  bred  corn  husked  early  and  the  best  ears  put 
in  a  special  drying  house  and  properly  cured  so 
that  the  vitality  is  practically  perfect.  Our  big 
Gold  Nugget  Corn  has  often  produced  over  20U 
bushel  ears  to  the  acre.— Ask  for  free  sample. 

Harris  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
Are  all  bred  as  carefully  as  fine  live  stock,  yet  be¬ 
cause  we  grow  them  on  our  own  farms  we  sell  for 
less  than  is  often  charged  for  ordinary  kinds. 
Ask  for  big  free  catalogue  We  have  the  kind  of 
pedigree  seed  you  want,  all  tested  and  the  per¬ 
centage  that  will  grow  marked  on  the  label.  Write 
today— it  pays  to  buy  from  a  reputable  grower  at 
wholesale. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 


Box  102,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


d'PTill — at  ONE-HALP" 

- - w M  CITY  SEEDSMEN  PRICES! 

1™^ Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds— it’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaran¬ 
teed  SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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II  BEST  and 

II  BIGGEST 
II  BERRIES 


Joy.  The  best  and  most  prolific  Blackberry.  1| 
Jumbo.  Biggest  and  best  Raspberry. 

Van  Fleet  Hybrids.  Wonderful  Strawberries.  fl 
Caco.  Best  and  most  beautiful  Hardy  Grape.  §1 
Everybody’s.  Best  Currant  for  everybody. 
Carrie  Gooseberry.  Succeeds  everywhere.  11 


11  MY  CATALOG  No.  I,  an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages,  tells  all  about  them  §f 

||  and  describes,  wilh  prices,  all  "the  good  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  |l 

1|  h  giv  es  also  full  instructions  for  planting  with  cultural  notes,  and  tells  about  the  !i 

11  giant  Jumbo  raspberry  that  1  am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 


II  F°r36BZsc£cJ‘"’“"  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.J.  |j 

§  HiiiiiiiiiuniuiuuiniiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiMmiiuiiMiiiiiMiuiNiNiiuiiMiiiiiitmiiiiiiMuiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiifiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiinmMiiiiiiiE  § 
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M  ALO  N  E  Y  S  Cata  logSavesYou  M  oner 

COARAHUID  T&UE 
T0NWAE 

FRUIT 

TREES 

*AU wttr  BfiOi  twluu. 
OANiflUt  wx 

Vr-  -23 

Savesyou  money  in  more  ways  than  one.  not  only  in  the  hist  cost  of  your  trees,  but  in  the  orchard 
when  it  comes  into  fruiting:.  Wo  have  broken  away  from  old-fashioned  methods  of  producing: 
and  selling’  nil  rsery  stock.  This  big:  novel  wholesale  catalogue  is  full  of  worth-while  information  i 
on  the  nursery  ana  fruit  business.  Tells  how  we,  t  lie  largest  gl  owers  in  New  York  State,  have 
accepted  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower,  and  the  reason  we  can  guarantee  healthy,  true-to- 
name  upland  grown  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Ornamentals,  and  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  cost  of  ; 
production  plus  one  profit.  "Write  for  your  copy,  it’s  free. 

MALOXEY  BROS.  WELLS  CO.,  Box  68,  Dunsviile,  N.  Y.  Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries  fl 

WELLS  TREES 


Won  First  Prize  nt  850,000  Fruit  Trees.  Apple,  5  to  6  ft.,  8e;  Peach, 

New  York  State  Fair  4  to  5  ft.,  7c;  also  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear  and 

Quince,  which  I  sell  direct  from  nursery  to  planter.  Fresh  dug  and  free  from  disease.  Guaranteed  Abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Write  today  for  special  wholesale  prices,  freight  paid,  and  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NCKSEHIES.  78  Wellsley  Avenue,  Deimville,  N.  Y 


STONE’S  TREES  BACKED  BY  45  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 


16  Trees  and  Plants 
Worth  $2.25 
All  for  $\ 


1  McIntosh,  1  Delicious  Apple;  1  E,  Crawford,  1  Elberta  Peach ;  1  Orange  Quince; 
1  Bartlett  Pear;  1  Montmorency  1  Morel lo  Cherry;  1  Burbank  Plum;  1  German 
Prune;  1  Niagara,  1  <  oncord  Grape;  4  St.  Regis  K«*d  Raspberries.  Every  tree  and 
plant  guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name.  Write  af  once  for  48-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  free,  and  special  price  list. 

GEO.  C  STOWE’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  10  Stone  Street.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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The  Price  of  Hen  Manure. 

OX  page  13  I  note  a  short  article  about 
poultry  farms  making  up  a  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  by  mixing  chemicals 
with  hen  manure.  We  produce  quite  a 
lot  of  manure  in  a  month,  and  have  a 
special  shed  with  concrete  floor  to  store 
it  in.  The  farmers  in  this  section  all 
produce  asparagus,  and  we  find  a  ready 
demand  for  hen  manure  at  50  cents  a 
barrel.  If.  however,  there  is  any  way 
to  make  a  fertilizer  which  would  sell  for 
more  money  and  be  worth  more  as  a 
dressing  I  would  very  much  like  to  know 
about  it.  I  think  the  price  we  are  get¬ 
ting  is  a  fair  one  for  the  straight  ma¬ 
nure,  but  if  a  commercial  fertilizer  could 
be  made  which  had  real  merit  it  might  be 
profitable.  Before  coming  here  the  writer 
ran  a  poultry  farm  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  from  experience  knows  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  hen  manure  is  not  looked 
on  as  valuable.  All  kinds  of  prices  are 
paid,  from  15  cents  a  bushel  to  free  for 
the  hauling.  Therefore  it  might  be 
bought  and  sold  again  after  being  mixed 
with  chemicals.  c.  c. 

Concord,  Mass. 

If  you  can  get  50  cents  a  barrel  for 
straight  manure  from  under  the  perches, 
take  it  and  do  not  try  to  mix  the  fertil¬ 
izer.  Our  advice  was  to  those  who  find  it 
hard  to  dispose  of  the  manure  at  a  fair 
price.  On  many  chicken  farms  few  crops 
are  grown  and  the  manure  cannot  be  used 
to  advantage.  Most  of  the  nearby  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  pay  much  for  the  manure. 
C.  C.  is  in  a  locality  where  asparagus  is 
largely  grown,  and  farmers  know  the 
true  value  of  most  manures.  In  case  he 
could  not  sell  the  manure  locally  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  pay  to  ship  it,  but  if  it 
were  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  bone, 
phosphate  or  potash  the  buyer  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  freight  on  it. 


The  Hired  Man’s  Side. 


I  HAVE  been  both  hired  man  and  man¬ 
ager,  so  I  think  I  have  seen  the  help 
question  from  both  sides.  I  think  there 
is  enough  farm  help  in  this  State  now,  if 
the  farmers  would  try  to  keep  what  help 
they  now  have.  Young  men  and  boys  are 
leaving  the  farm  every  day  for  the  city. 
Why?  Well,  I  know  one  farmer  who 
had  a  boy  about  20  years  old.  This  boy 
could  milk,  bring  in  wood  and  do  such 
work,  but  his  father  never  would  let  him 
drive  the  horses  because  he  didn’t  know 
how.  This  boy  was  fond  of  horses,  so 
one  day  lie  went  to  work  for  a  man  in 
town  who  would  let  him  drive  his  team, 
so  his  father  had  to  hire  a  man.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  men  leave  the  farm  is 
lack  of  something  to  take  up  their  spare 
time.  In  the  city  there  are  theatres, 
moving  pictures  and  other  things.  On 
most  farms  a  hired  man  is  like  a  ma¬ 
chine;  he  is  worked  all  day  and  not 
thought  of  again  till  time  for  the  next 
day’s  work.  If  folks  would  be  more 
thoughtful  and  try  to  make  spare  time 
more  pleasant  I  think  we  would  have 
more  and  better  help  for  the  farm.  A 
kind  employer  will  do  more  than  dollars 
to  help  the  hired  man  question.  Lots  of 
the  hired  help  is  just  as  smart  as  the 
boss,  but  not  so  fortunate. 

HIRED  MAN. 


College-trained  Hired  Men. 

NOTICE  that  you  invite  discussion  on 
the  question  of  short  courses  for  farm 
laborers  in  the  agricultural  college.  I 
do  not  think  this  would  appeal  to  any 
practical  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  our  agricultural  colleges  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do.  I  can  understand  that  a 
short  course  might  be  of  benefit  to  an 
experienced  farm  laborer  ambitious  to 
qualify  for  a  position  as  manager  or  fore¬ 
man.  To  think  that  an  inexperienced 
city  man  could  qualify  as  a  useful  farm 
laborer  by  attending  a  short  course  might 
appear  quite  reasonable  to  the  city  man, 
but  would  not  be  much  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  any  farmer  in  search  of  compe¬ 
tent  help. 

The  function  of  an  agricultural  college 
is  not  to  teach  how  to  perform  the  va¬ 
rious  manual  operations  connected  with 
farming,  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
continued  practice.  The  college  teaches 
the  theory  of  farming,  the  why  rather 
than  the  how ;  and  a  student  from  the 
city  with  no  practical  experience  to  start 
with  might  complete  the  four  year  course 
and  graduate  with  honors  and  be  of  no  ! 
more  use  to  the  ordinary  farmer  as  a  ! 
“hired  man”  than  if  he  had  never  seen  i 
the  inside  of  college  walls. 

If  any  agricultural  college  did  attempt  I 
to  conduct  a  course  with  the  object  in  ! 
question  in  view,  I  fear  the  chief  thing 
the  would-be  farm  laborer  would  acquire 


would  be  “the  government  gait,”  which 
he  would  have  to  forget  before  he  would 
be  of  much  value  on  a  real  farm.  This 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  criticism  of  the 
agricultural  college.  It  is  an  effort  to 
show  that  the  college  is  no  place  to 
train  “hired  men.” 

Ontario.  g.  b.  mc  calla,  b.  s.  a. 


Wire  Fences  and  Trees. 

IN  helping  with  the  town  map  survey 
last  Fall  I  saw  so  much  injury  to 
trees  by  fastening  wire  to  them  years 
ago,  that  I  think  the  enclosed,  from  the 
Weekly  News  Letter,  of  much  value. 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  b.  w. 

“In  running  wire  fences  it  may  be 
necessary  to  attach  the  wires  to  trees. 
In  many  regions  old  fence  rows  have 
grown  up  naturally  to  trees;  in  others, 
windbreaks  have  been  planted  between 
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Wire  Grown  Into  Tree. 

fields,  making  tree  lines  to  which  wire 
fencing  may  be  attached  without  the  la¬ 
bor  and  expense  of  setting  posts.  In  at¬ 
taching  wires  to  trees,  however,  it  is  bad 
practice  to  fasten  them  directly  to  the 
trees,  for  when  this  is  done  the  wire  will 
be  grown  over  and  embedded  within  the 
tree  itself.  Not  only  do  the  wounds  mar 
the  appearance  of  the  tree,  but  they  af¬ 
ford  entrance  for  diseases  which  cause 
decay.  If  .the  tree  is  ever  cut  for  lumber 
either  the  best  part  of  the  trunk  has  to 
be  thrown  out  and  wasted,  or  else,  if  the 
wires  and  staples  are  deeply  embedded, 
the  tree  may  be  sawed  into  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  sawmill  men 
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Wire  Properly  Put  On. 

that  the  wires  are  there.  Further,  it 
is  impossible  after  the  wire  is  grown  over 
to  move  the  fence  without  cutting  the 
wire  or  chopping  deep  into  the  tree.  A 
better  way,  and  one  that  protects  both  the 
tree  and  the  fence,  is  to  nail  to  the  tree 
a  strip  of  wood  from  four  to  six  inches 
wide  and  an  inch  or  more  thick  and  of  a 
length  to  suit  the  height  of  the  fence. 
The  wires  can  then  be  stapled  to  this 
strip.  As  the  tree  grows  the  strip  is 
forced  out  and  the  tree  is  not  injured.” 


Carter  Century 
Power  Sprayer 

just  the  combination  many 
fruit  growers  have  been 
looking  for— it  is  an 
\  ideal  rig  for  the  small 
^  fruit  grower  and  in 
many  eases  will  take 
h  the  place  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  outfit. 
The  largo  or- 
chardist  needs 
_  it  to  help  out 
<  v»-48ts..  when  spraying 
— must  be  done 
in  a  hurry. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  rig— good  for 
150  lbs.  pressure— semi  your  address 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  150  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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LIME— LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 

“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 

ITYDRATKI)  agricultural  lime 

Write  us  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

UAltEY,  OHIO 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1  pC7  THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  1Q1  C 
lODi  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  1 V  1 D 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  papers  writes  us  under  date  of  January 
12th,  1915,  as  follows 

“I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  induce  farmers  to  plant  grain  crops  this  year. 

“Grain  is  very  high  and  it  is  going  higher.  Wheat  is  going  to  $2.00  per  bushel  and 
other  grains  will  share  in  the  advance.  Wheat  costs  $2.50  per  100  pounds  now,  and 
pound  for  pound  oats  cost  as  much. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  eastern  farmer’s  salvation  is  to  buy  plant  food  and  grow  Corn, 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Buckwheat. 

“Last  fall  1  doubled  my  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  this  spring  I  shall  triple  the  acreage 
of  oats.  I  managed  to  produce  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  sold  the  straw  at 
$17.00  per  ton  in  the  barn.” 


\ 
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WHEAT  AT  NEW 
HIGHEST  $1,44  3-8 


Records  Fall  in  Chicago — 
9  Cent  Jump  in  Liverpool. 


Chicago,  Jan.  15.— May  wheat  opened  at 
$1.43?4  per  bushel  in  the  local  pit  to-day.  This 
is  Yt,  cent  a  bushel  above  the  high  price  of 
yesterday  and  establishes  a  new  high  record. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  15.— Following  further  sharp 
advances  in  America,  wheat  jumped  9  cents 
here  to-day  and  flour  advanced  24  cents  a  sack. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  YOURS !  WILL  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT  ? 

Be  sure  that  you  buy 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

They  more  than  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements,  giving  plump,  sound,  full  heads 
of  grain  and  vigorous,  healthy  straw. 

Eastern  users  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  are  raising  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

The  average  for  the  United  States  for  three  years  is  1 4rV  bushels  to  the  acre. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  YOURS !  WILL  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT  ? 

Write  us  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.^ 
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SOLVAY 

Brings  Results  with  the  First  Planting 

When  a  farmer  limes  his  soil  he  doesn’t 
like  to  wait  from  3  to  5  years  for  results. 

His  lime  must  be  ground  finely  so  that  it 
will  work  down.  If  it  is  pulverized  too  finely, 
however,  it  will  be  lost  through  leaching 
that  is  washed  away  by  the  drain  water. 


LIMESTONL 


is  the  happy  in-between.  It  is  purest  lime¬ 
stone  pulverized  so  fine  that  over  90  per 
cent  passes  through  a  50  mesh  (2500 openings 
to  the  square  inch)— so  fine  that  it  works 
into  the  soil  in  time  to  show  results  in  the 
first  planting,  yet  not  so  fine  as  to  be  lost 
through  leaching. 

Solvay  is  pure.  Solvay  is  economical. 
Easy  and  agreeable  to  store  and  handle. 
Solvay  brings  highest  percentage  of  results. 

Prices  to  consumer,  car  lots,  $1 .50  per  net 
ton  in  bulk;  $2.50  per  net  ton  in  100- lb.  paper 
bags.  F.  O.  B.  our  plant,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

Solvay  is  described  in  our  valuable  book 
“Getting  More  Crops’’  which  contains  much 
information  of  use  to  the  farmer.  Send 
early  for  your  copy  and  tako  advantage  of 
the  season.  It’s  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rock  Phosphate 
Paid 

$5.85  increased  crops  from  $1.05 
invested.  12  years  test  at  Penn.  Ag. 
College. 

8.4  bu.  corn,  4.7  bu.  wheat.  .49  ton  hay  from 
$1.15  worth  of  phosphate  Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

$22.11  worth  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay  from  $1.90 
worth  of  phosphate  at  Md.  Exp.  Station. 

$8 .1)0  worth  of  crops  for  each  dollar  invested 
in  50  tests  at  Ill.  Exp.  Stations. 

These  reports  are  the  experience  of  some  of 
our  best  farmers  and  are  given  in  our  booklet 
“  Profitable  Production.”  Send  for  this  booklet 
today  and  get  our  prices  on  Hock  Phosphate. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

30  W.  Main  St.  COLUMBIA.  TENN. 


ARNES  BRASS 

Themost  SPRAYFR 

practical  IVTlL  A 

^Spray  Pump  ever  made.  Has  all  Ik 
good  features  of  others  r 
and  many  that 
others  can’t  u  s  e. 
Greatest  power  per  stroke. 
Adjustable  for  different  uses.  All 
parts  coming  in  contact  with  solu¬ 
tion  are  made  of  brass— not  af¬ 
fected.  All  brass  plunger— all 
brass  ball  valves.  All  parts  ad¬ 
justable.  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  hose  or  nozzle.  See  page  16  of 
our  catalog  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Also  many  other  styles,  one 
to  suit  you  at  a  price  that  is  right. 
Send  postal  for  catalog  now 
THE  BARNES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  22  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Planters 

Cultivators  ^uhp  . 

Sprayers  '< 

Oiooers  JBr  Potato  Planting 

yF More  important  than  ever. 
The  U.S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
will  be  high.  This  planter 
puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
space,  saves  at  least  ono 
bushel  of  seed  every  acre* 
no  injury  to  seed,  no 
disease  carried,  best 
distribution  of 
f  erti  lizer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 


BIGGEST 

YIELDS 

with 


show 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  for  free  \ 
illustrated 
booklet. 


Bateman 

MTuCo 


Box  25 
Grenlocii, 

J. 


NEW  JERSEY  GARDEN,  FRUIT,  STOCK, 
POULTRY  FARMS.  We  handle  the  best 
A.  WARIiEN  DRESSER,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


Farm?  in  B p] a -iat a y-p  All  sizes,  productive 
rarms  in  l^eiaware  S()i|  genial  cijniHVei 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 

B  62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRORAIIUY  THE  REST  CHEAPEST  FARM 
■  IN  TIIJE  STATE.  Old  age— must  sell.  106  acres. 
10-room,  fine  house;  two  good  barns;  fruit,  and 
other  buildings,  good;  pink  of  condition.  $1,000 
wortli  standing  timber.  Owner  always  lived  on  it. 
1’rice,  $5,0u0:  part  cash.  Send  for  photo  if  you  want 
a  nice,  money-making  home.  Very  cheap.  Here  it  is. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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'j ::  Hope  Farm  ::  || 

tnuniiniuaiiununinimnmmimmMuiuiiimMmnmainmimimiuimmumuimunumiMiMMiiii? 

EVER  since  people  began  to  congregate 
in  cities  and  crowd  into  small  corners 
there  has  been  a  distinction  between 
these  who  have  plenty  of  elbow  room 
and  those  who  have  but  little.  Take 
the  millions  crowded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Jammed  in  like  sardines 
in  a  box,  they  acquire  certain  habits  and 
ways  of  life  which  farmers  and  country 
people  know  little  of.  In  an  hour’s  walk 
we  can  see  dozens  of  strange  things. 
Come  along  with  me  and  look  a  few  of 
them  over. 

Types  of  Character. — As  we  walk 
down  our  street  we  shall  notice  a  large 
proportion  of  men  wearing  some  sort  of 
uniform.  Policemen,  firemen,  motormen, 
Government  and  railroad  employees  and 
clerks  and  messengers  from  stores — all 
have  cap  and  uniform.  A  farmer  might 
regard  (his  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  but 
it  is  no  more  out  of  place  man  the  over¬ 
alls  which  a  good  hired  man  should  wear 
at  his  job.  In  these  hard  days  the  clerk 
and  the  uniform  wearer  are  worse  off 
than  the  hired  man,  for  dozens  of  men 
have  hungry  eyes  upon  the  job,  while 
a  skilled  hired  man  is  master  of  the 
situation. 

Why  They  Stay. — Notice  the  dozens 
of  men  standing  at  the  street  corners  or 
walking  aimlessly  about.  They  are  out  of 
work,  with  no  job  in  sight.  Up  your  way 
last  season  crops  were  wasted  and  import¬ 
ant  work  left  undone  because  you  could 
not  find  helpers.  Here  are  big,  stout  men, 
who  will  sooner  or  later  get  into  one  of 
the  “bread  lines”  for  a  little  food.  Most 
of  these  men  will  tell  you  forcibly  that 
they  would  go  and  work  on  a  farm  only 
as  a  last  resort.  They  have  lived  where 
there  is  no  elbow  room  so  long  that  they 
would  be  lost  out  in  the  free  country. 
They  may  not  think  so,  but  the  city  has 
got  them  by  (he  heart.  The  excitement, 
the  picture  show,  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  town,  have  worked  into  their  nerves. 
Original  character  or  wnat  we  call  initia¬ 
tive  have  disappeared  for  lack  of  elbow 
room.  They  are  puppets — not  much  more 
in  the  life  of  the  city  than  the  paving 
stones  or  asphalt  on  the  streets.  There 
are  so  many  of  them  that  their  unskilled 
labor  commands  only  a  pittance.  They 
swell  the  population  in  a  square  mile  of 
Manhattan,  and  thus  inflate  land  values 
and  rents  which  all  finally  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  millionaires. 

The  City  Diseases. — If  you  have 
read  much  of  history  you  will  recognize 
in  these  groups  of  spiritless  men  the 
germs  of  a  disease  older  than  typhoid  or 
consumption.  Every  old  city  had  it,  and 
most  of  them  were  sickened  by  it.  The 
wise  men  of  Alliens  built  great  gold- 
carved  buildings  at  the  top  of  their  lofty 
hill,  because  they  knew  that  the  glory 
of  it  would  be  carried  beyond  (he  deserts 
or  the  seas.  Every  sailor  and  adventurer 
carried  the  news,  and  the  world  poured 
its  bold  spirits  into  the  city.  They 
brought  wealth  and  sharp  swords  and 
labor,  but  the  city  disease,  which  is  lack 
of  elbow  room  for  hand  and  mind,  took 
originality  out.  of  them,  and  of  course 
the  city  could  not  stand.  Talk  to  these 
men  on  the  corner  and  see  what  they 
know.  For  some  years  they  have  read 
p-aetically  nothing  except  a  daily  paper. 
This  paper  pays  able  men  great  salaries 
lo  lead  and  dictate  the  thought  of  these 
poor  fellows  we  are  talking  with.  Not 
far  away  is  a  wonderful  public  library, 
where  the  world’s  thought  is  hoarded  as 
the  world’s  gold  is  piled  up  in  Wall 
Street.  You  might  possibly  find  a  score 
of  students  inside.  The  rest  of  the  great 
city  goes  rushing  by,  so  afflicted  with  the 
city  disease  that  not  one  in  500  has  been 
guilty  of  a  clear,  original  thought  in  great 
public  matters  in  10  years. 

Elbow  Room. — That  is  what  comes  of 
crowding  people  into  rich  corners.  You 
know  it  is  different  in  good  farm  homes. 
There  is  elbow  room  for  spirit  and 
mind  out  among  the  hills,  and  in  the 
quiet  of  long  Winter  nights.  Rooks  are 
read  slowly  and  carefully.  Ask  these  men 
about  the  present  war  in  Europe  and  see 
what  they  know  about  it.  I  know  of 
many  a  farm  home  in  which  the  family 
are  reading  histories  of  Germany,  France 
and  England — thoroughly,  and  so  as  to 


find  the  foundation  of  the  trouble.  The 
average  hired  man  can  discuss  public 
questions  which  affect  the  interests  of  the 
middle  class  far  more  intelligently  than 
half  the  men  we  have  passed  on  our  way. 
The  city  disease  makes  a  man  feel  that 
he  is  only  a  cog  in  a  big  machine,  and  he 
loses  interest  in  knowing  where  the 
power  comes  from  or  what  the  machine 
finally  does.  A  farmer  must  provide 
power,  run  his  small  machine  and  handle 
what  it  produces. 

Distribution. — We  shall  see  that  this 
great  city  is  built  upon  distribution  just 
as  every  other  great  city  has  been.  Here 
comes  my  lady  in  her  car.  Our  ancestors 
refused  to  stand  aside  for  the  men  on 
horseback,  but  we  run  from  the  woman 
in  the  car.  The  plumes  on  her  hat  were 
plucked  from  an  ostrich  in  South  Africa. 
A  hunter  in  Labrador  froze  his  hands 
and  nearly  gave  his  life  in  order  that 
she  might  wear  that  fur  coat.  Insane 
with  thirst  and  burning  in  the  sun  a 
black  man  in  Australia  brought  that 
diamond  out  of  the  desert.  Stumbling  on 
snow  shoes  behind  his  dogs  through  the 
frightful  cold,  a  miner  brought  t ho  gold 
for  that  bracelet.  Girls  in  Southern 
France  picked  the  roses  from  which  the 
perfume  was  made.  The  entire  world  has 
contributed  in  order  that  my  lady  may 
ride  at  her  elegant  ease.  See  that  man 
running  out  of  the  track  of  her  gilded 
car?  He  had  his  breakfast  in  the  bread 
line.  1 1  is  shoes  are  worn  through.  His 
clothes  are  also  distributed,  for  his  hat, 
coat  and  vest  were  contributed  by  three 
different  men  who  cast  them  off.  This 
limping  man  and  my  lady’s  car  each 
represent  a  symptom  of  the  city  disease — 
lack  of  elbow  room.  One  has  his  elbows 
tied  so  tightly  that  he  cannot  get  his 
hands  upon  a  living  wage.  The  other 
has  her  arms  so  tied  up  by  fashion  and 


habit  that  her  hands  cannot  know  the 
joy  of  giving.  Some  day  we  will  walk 
further  until  we  come  to  the  origin  of 
the  dollar,  — hic-li  enables  my  lady  to  run 
the  lame  man  off  the  track. 

Human  Nature. — Strange  trades  or 
professions  grow  up  where  people  crowd 
together.  Here  is  one  sign  which  may 
some  day  have  attraction  for  you : 
black  eyes  cured. 

It  is  in  a  barber’s  shop  and  entirely 
serious.  Out  in  the  country  where  men 
can  get  off  across  a  wide  field  and  ar¬ 
gue  their  differences  and  where  the 
neighbors*  hens  do  not  bother,  a  business 
of  this  sort  would  not  prosper.  There  is 
more  trade  in  the  city  where  people  are 
crowded  together,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  black  eyes  are 'brought  for  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  method  of  packing  certain 
herbs  on  the  bruised  place.  If  any  of  you 
have  read  “The  Planters,”  a  Mexican 
story,  you  will  remember  how  the  hero 
was  badly  bruised  by  his  neighbor  and 
the  Mexican  girl  poulticed  his  face  with 
healing  leaves. 

Children. — You  have  probably  been 
told  that  city  children  are  sickly  and  ill 
fed — not  at  all  equal  to  country  boys 
and  girls.  Y'ou  would  be  surprised  to  see 
how  healthy  and  active  the  little  things 
in  our  neighborhood  are.  Most  of  them 
are  under  medical  inspection — teeth,  ears, 
throat  and  eyes  are  examined  and  set 
right.  In  this  respect  the  city  child  has 
an  advantage  over  the  farm  child.  Then 
these  little  city  folks  are  turned  out  in 
the  air  to  play.  There  is  no  room  for 
them  indoors.  They  sleep  at  night  with 
the  windows  wide  open,  and  actually 
have  more  fresh  air  than  many  country 
children.  There  are  all  sorts  of  them. 
Last  week  I  saw  a  gang  of  about  a  dozen 
urchins  marching  through  our  street. 
Each  one  carried  a  long  stocking  with 
a  big  handful  of  heavy  sand  tied  into 
the  “foot.”  It  was  a  sling  shot — a  “sand 
bag.”  This  was  the  Seventh  Avenue  gang 
hunting  for  their  enemies  on  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue.  Soon  the  other  "gang”  appeared 
and  there  were  active  preparations  for 
battle.  Scouts  were  detailed  to  watch 
for  policemen  and  then,  following  the 
custom  of  all  armies  a  lively  tongue  bat¬ 
tle  began.  There  was  no  inclination  to 
get  near  enough  to  use  those  stockings! 


January  30, 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  let  the  leaders 
fight  it  out.  So  a  white  boy  from  Eighth 
Avenue  and  a  colored  boy  from  Seventh 
Avenue  dropped  their  stockings  and  came 
out  to  grapple.  You  are  not  interested 
in  the  combat,  but  the  colered  boy 
certainly  had  Eighth  Avenue  going  when, 
to  save  their  leader,  the  scouts  called 
“The  cop,”  and  both  armies  melted  into 
brick  and  stone.  I  once  walked  through 
a  group  of  these  children  and  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  a  beautiful  little  girl  sitting 
on  the  sidewalk  in  evident  trouble.  Her 
face  was  turned  away  and  as  I  went  by 
I  patted  her  on  the  head.  Up  she  jumped 
delighted  and  caught  hold  of  my  hand, 
while  another  girl  caught  the  other. 
They  were  about  as  large  as  the  Red¬ 
heads  at  home — but  one  was  as  black  as 
a  poker,  the  other  nearly  as  white  as 
you  are.  It  must  have  been  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  spectacle  as  the  Hope  Farm  man 
walked  a  block  with  these  little  sprites 
dancing  beside  him. 

Self  Control. — Some  of  these  people 
who  work  without  elbow  room  have  to 
put  up  with  business  troubles  and  force 
themselves  to  be  patient  under  affliction. 
I  will  match  some  of  the  clerks  in 
the  large  stores  against  Job.  Many 
customers  are  very  rude  and  overbear¬ 
ing,  but  the  clerk  must  smile  and  keep 
serene.  There  are  light  wire  frames  made 
to  represent  the  human  form.  At  one  end 
will  be  a  pair  of  very  small  shoes  and 
at  the  other  a  wax  miniature  of  some 
smiling  young  creature  with  golden  hair. 
A  dress  to  represent  some  late  style  will 
be  hung  on  this  frame — the  whole  thing 
stood  up  in  a  window  and  there  you  are. 
The  other  morning  I  saw  a  very  dignitied 
clerk  carrying  two  of  these  creations 
through  the  long  store.  He  had  an  arm 
around  each  as  the  best  way  to  carry 
them,  and  I  envied  him  his  dignity. 
Later  I  saw  this  man  as  “floor  walker” 
with  a  crowd  of  customers  demanding  all 
sorts  of  information.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  felt  inside,  but  he  actually  had  a 
smile  which  looked  like  the  real  thing. 
He  surely  lacked  elbow  room,  but  he 
had  mastered  self  control  and  thus  I  take 
it  is  one  of  the  orderly  things  we  can  all 
learn  in  the  city.  That  and  learning  how 
to  get  together  as  they  do  here — all  the 
way  from  the  Eighth  Avenue  gang  down 
to  Wall  Street.  h.  \v.  c. 


Paige  Means  Power 


And  Paige  Power  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  tremendously  vital  features  that 
have  won  for  Paige  Cars  the  supreme 
distinction  —  “The  World’s  Greatest 
Motor  Car  Value.” 

vVe  believe  that  there  is  no  more  dis¬ 
criminating  judge  of  motor  car  values 
than  the  Country  Gentleman.  There 
is  no  man  who  exacts  more  from  his 
motor  car  or  is  more  dependent  upon 
his  motor  car. 

From  just  such  judges  of  character  and 
worth  Paige  Cars  have  won  their  posi¬ 
tion  of  supremacy. 

Compare  the  Paige  Glenwood  “Four-36” 
with  any  four  cylinder  car  in  the  world 
— at  any  price — consider  beauty, 


roominess  and  staunchness,  consider 
the  electric  starting  and  lighting  sys¬ 
tems,  the  igniiian,  the  lubrication,  the 
reputations  and  your  own  personal  re¬ 
quirements.  Consider  the  r  e  1  a  tive 
costs  of  maintenance  and  operation.  A 
proof  of  Paige  Supremacy  is  the  proof 
of  Paige  economy.  Then  consider  the 
vital  features  and  superiorities  of  the 
Paige  “Four-36”  printed  below.  And 
the  new  price  is  $1075. 

You  must  also  see  the  epoch-making, 
seven  passenger  Paige  Fairfield  “Six- 
46” — at  the  record-breaking  price — • 
$1395. 

Paige  Quality  means  Supreme  Economy, 
Supreme  Service  and  Supreme  Satis¬ 
faction. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  22X  McKinstry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Four-cylinder  long-stroke  motor,  4x5 
inches.  Multiple  disc,  clutch  with  cork 
inserts.  Gray  and  Davis  large  unit 
electric  system,  Bosch  magneto.  Cen¬ 
ter  control.  Floating  type  rear  axle. 
116-inch  wheel  base.  Tires,  34 'x4'. 


$1 075 


Equipment  —  Rain  vision  ventilating 
windshield;  silk  mohair  top  with  en¬ 
velope;  speedometer;  one  extra  de¬ 
mountable  rim;  robe  rail;  license  brack¬ 
et;  horn;  pump;  jack;  cools  and  tire 
repair  outfit.  Trimmings  black  and 
nickel. 
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Grafting  Walnuts. 


I  HAVE  several  Japan  walnut  trees 
planted  the  Spring  of  1912,  in  fine 
thrifty  condition.  Several  of  them 
bore  a  few  nuts  last  year,  and  I  do  not 
like  them  much :  they  are  small  size  in 
nut  and  kernel.  Can  I  graft  English  wal¬ 
nuts  on  them?  If  so,  is  it  done  in  the 
same  way  and  time  as  grafting  apples, 
cherries,  etc.,  or  would  it  be  all  right  or 
better  to  wait  until  August  and  bud 
them.  I  had  good  success  in  budding 
other  fruit  trees;  never  had  much  exper¬ 
ience  in  grafting.  R.  a.  k. 

Yoe,  Pa. 

The  Japanese  walnuts  are  confused 
and  confusing.  Juglans  Sieboldiana  is  a 
handsome  tree  that  bears  a  nut  that  is 
practically  worthless,  except  for  squirrels. 
J.  cordiformis  is  a  similar  tree  that  bears 
a  nut  esteemed  in  Japan  and  by  good 
judges  here.  These  trees  evidently  cross 
freely,  for  there  are  all  shapes  of  nuts 
between  the  two.  But  they  evidently  also 
cross  freely  with  the  butternut,  so  that 
the  man  who  plants  Japanese  walnut 
trees,  or  even  the  nuts,  as  in  a  case  re¬ 
cently  reported  in  these  columns,  may 
raise  nuts  that  are  almost  exactly  like 
butternuts.  It  seems  to  be  impossible 


similar  to  rust  of  apple.  With  this  the 
fruits  will  be  affected  in  Summer.  This 
rests  over  Winter  on  the  red  cedar  in 
what  is  known  as  the  cedar  apple.  In 
Spring  these  soften  and  then  the  spores 
are  given  off,  are  carried  to  the  quince 
again  and  reproduce.  When  the  long 
mucilaginous  appendages  are  seen  on  the 
cedar,  the  quinces  should  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  It  would  be  well  to 
repeat  these  sprayings  once  in  10  days 
for  at  least  three  times.  All  the  ex¬ 
pansions  of  limb  should  be  cut  away  and 
burned  as  another  precaution.  There 
may  also  be  associated  with  this  rust, 
twig  blight,  in  which  case  the  cutting 
back  beyond  all  dead  portions  as  be¬ 
fore  stated  will  aid  in  control  of  both 
troubles.  All  cedars  bearing  these  Win¬ 
ter  spores,  or  all  red  cedars  nearby 
should  be  destroyed  as  further  preven¬ 
tives.  a.  T.  S. 


August  Giant  and  Muscatine  Grapes. 

I  WOULD  like  to  know  where  the  Au¬ 
gust  Giant  grape  can  be  obtained ;  I 
do  not  find  it  in  catalogues.  2.  Does 
the  name  Muscadine  apply  to  the  same 
variety  of  grape  as  Muscatine  or  Scup¬ 
per  non  g?  E.  P. 

Troutdale,  Ore. 

1.  The  August  Giant  grape  while  not 
listed  by  nurserymen  generally  can  be  ob- 


PE-TSAI  OR  CHINESE 


CABBAGE  AFTER  FIRST  FROST  IN 
MARYLAND. 


in  this  country  to  be  sure  of  getting  the 
true  Cordiformis,  which  is  the  only  Jap¬ 
anese  walnut  worth  growing  for  the  nut. 
But  these  trees  make  good  stocks  for  the 
English  walnut.  They  may  be  top-worked 
by  the  method  described  in  the  issue  of 
this  paper  for  Dec.  12  for  grafting  the 
hickory.  They  may  be  also  budded  in 
Summer  by  the  patch  method,  which  is 
easy  when  you  know  how.  Both  these 
methods  will  be  described  later. 

AV.  C.  DEMING. 


Pe-tsai,  or  Chinese  Cabbage. 

E  have  referred  to  this  cabbage  a 
number  of  time  and  in  the  cut  above 
reproduced  from  the  annual  list  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction,  wo  show  a  patch  of  pe-tsai  after 
a  first  frost  in  Maryland.  The  variety, 
or  more  properly  strain,  is  one  from 
Tientsin,  which  forms  long  heads,  and 
has  little  cabbage  odor  when  cooked. 
This  is  a  Fall  cabbage,  not  suitable  for 
Spring  planting,  as  it  goes  to  seed.  It 
should  be  sown  in  rows  in  July;  begin 
heavy  manuring  when  four  inches  high. 
Harvest  after  first  light  frost.  The  long 
cylindrical  heads  are  not  \Tery  firm  ;  if  all 
green  leaf  tips  are  cut  off  it  can  be  cooked 
without  penetrating  cabbage  odor. 

Quince  Rust. 

HERE  is  a  fungus  growth  on  the 
twigs  of  my  quinces,  after  the  quince 
bushes  are  well  leaved  out.  On  close 
'xamination  some  of  the  twigs  seem  to 
nlarge  in  sections.  The  enlargements 
become  more  prominent  as  time  goes  on  ; 
when  they  apparently  cease  growing,  the 
;pores  are  freed  and  generally  the  twig 
from  the  point  of  attack  dies.  What  can 
ve  do  to  prevent  the  occurrence  next  year? 

Guilford,  Conn.  T.  J.  B. 

You  probably  have  quince  rust  (Gym- 
uosporangium  clavipes),  which  is  very 


tained  from  some  few  of  them  by  per¬ 
sonal  inquiry.  2.  The  variety  of  grapes 
grown  in  the  North  with  the  term  Mus¬ 
cadine  annexed,  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  does  the  Scuppernong  of 
the  South,  though  both  are  termed  fox 
grapes,  the  one  Northern,  the  other  South¬ 
ern,  the  specific  name  of  the  Northern  be¬ 
ing  Labrusea,  while  that  of  the  Southern 
is  the  Muscadine.  F.  E.  o. 


Lime-Sulphur  for  Tree  Wash. 

N  page  0,  J.  B.  asks  about  using 
lime-sulphur  wash  on  trees.  My  ex¬ 
perience  in  using  lime-sulphur  is  that  if 
the  commercial  form  is  used  and  diluted 
as  used  for  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale, 
it  washes  off  in  a  short  time.  If  home- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  is  used,  and  after 
diluting  it — one  part  to  five  or  six  of 
water — enough  sediment  is  put  in  to 
make  it  thick  like  whitewash,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  damage  by  rabbits.  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  opportunity  of  observing  the 
working  of  it.  In  a  young  orchard  last 
Winter,  I  followed  a  rabbit  track 
through  the  orchard — trite  trees  were  two 
years  old — and  tree  after  tree  the  tracks 
indicated  that  the  rabbit  had  come  up  to 
it,  smelled  it  and  passed  on.  The  sedi¬ 
ment  seems  to  make  it  stick  better.  My 
observation  of  the  white  lead  and  oil  is 
such  that  I  would  not  recommend  any¬ 
body  to  use  it.  Prof.  II.  A.  Surface  of 
Harrisburg  has  used  it  in  his  orchard 
with  no  deleterious  results.  In  another 
orchard  in  which  the  trees  were  not  given 
as  good  cultivation  and  the  trees  of  which 
had  not  made  as  much  growth,  the  white 
lead  seemed  to  cause  the  trees  to  become 
hide-bound.  I  believe  it  is  not  safe  to 
use  it.  r.  T.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


VAN  NOUHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS,  44  Liberty  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


100*000  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 
Use  the  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 


With  it  they  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The 
knapsack  attachment  enables  them  to  spray  their 
potatoes  and  low  growing  crops  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an 
hour  or  belter.  They  whitewash  their  barns  and  chicken 
coops  and  spray  “dip”  on  their  live  stock  with  the  Standard 
Spray  Pump 

Made  throughout  of  brass,  with  nothing  to 
wear  out  or  break,  the  Standard  Spray 
Pump  lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  again. 

Warranted  5  Years.  Price  $4  Pre¬ 
paid.  (West  of  Denver  $5.) 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  no  money  but  write  today 
for  our  Special  Offer  and 
Catalog  M. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

949Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


THAT  SPRAYING  PAYS 


EVER  READY.  JR. 


book  into  its  merits  before  you  buy — it  has  a  ICO 
gal.  steel  bound  tank,  two  cylinder  high  pressure 
pump  sufficient  to  carry  t  lines  of  hose,  two  horse 
power  gasoline  engine  which  can  easily  he  detach¬ 
ed  to  do  other  farm  work.  This  rig  is  light,  close  to 
the  ground,  rotary  agitation,  which  keeps  the  solu¬ 
tion  perfectly  uniform,  and  one  man  can  operate. 

Ever-lleaiiy,  Jr.  is  built  for  efficiency  and  ser¬ 
vice _ Write  to  us  today  and  let  us  explain  every 

feature.  Our  Prices  will  surprise  you. 


there  is  no  question. 


Every  fruit-grower  realizes  that  to  get  perfect  fruit  he  Must  sp 

spray  thoroughly.  To  do  a  good  job,  apowi 
ing  outfit  is  essential.  Efficiency  and  econ 
combined  in  our 


ty  and 
1  spray - 
my  are 


Thorough  Paying  Spraying 

Use  our  two-hose,  four  nozzle  “Pomona” 
Sprayer  for  healthier  trees  and  bigger 
crops.  Uniform  pressure;  non-corrod¬ 
ing;  outside  packed  plunders  —  no 
leather.  Fits  any  barrel.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 


V 


60  styles  —  hand. barrel  and 
power.  Guaranteed.  VV  rits 
nearest  office  for  book 
“llow  to  Spray/' 

^The  Goulds  Mfff.Co. 
Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 

Atlanta 
Houston 
Chicago 
Boston  j 
New 
1  York  i 


Here’s  the  New  HILLSIDE  Sprayer.  Likeall  Domestic 
Sprayers,  the  pump,  eng.no  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  in  our  factory  under  the  supervision  o*  experts. 

DOMESTIC 

“  Sprayers  w 

The  Hillside  Sprayer  is  complete  forany  purpose,  but 
indispensable  for  the  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 
Tank  holds  100  gallons ;  pump  capacity,  600  gallons 
per  hour— 150  pounds  pressure.  Our  new  free  book, 
“Important  Information  About  Spraying,  contains 
spray  calendars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Box  503, 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.  )  Shippenuburg, 

Pa. 


J 


kelp  to  make  SPRAYING  a  paying 
proposition  everywhere.  They  do  thor¬ 
ough  work  quickly  and  economically.  Built  to 
render  lasting  service.  Ask  all  good  dealers. 

Spraying  Guide  and  Catalog  Free 

How  to  spray  and  when  is  fully  explained  in 
this  unique  book  which  answers  all  spray¬ 
ing  questions.  Describes  our  complete  line 
n  • _ of  spray  pumps  for 

Deming  nozzles  aii  purposes. 

fit  all  spray  (SduMb  Gladly  mailed 
pumps.  Famed  £-74inTtrs— ^  f  rce-  Write  a 
for  good  work.  postcard  today. 

Nine  styles  all  The  Deming  Co. 

fully  guaranteed!  |M|l  211  Depot  St. 

Write  Today!  Mffiilfl Salem,  Ohio 


“50  pounds  to  the  ton  of  manure  will  increase 
the  producing  value  of  the  manure  60%, ”  says 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate 

Finely  Ground  (Float*) 

A  phosphorus  fertilizer  for  uso  with  stable 
manure  or  green  manure  crops.  Write  for  free 
booklet  Y-15,  and  delivered  prices. 

Robin  Jones  Phosphate  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


WKM 

Power  Sprayers 

Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doing 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  11.1*.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
agitation  of  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sediment  straining.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.  70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 

Ask  your  dealerto  show  them 
and  write  us  for  *  ‘  Spray  ’ 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen¬ 
dar.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

Box  26  Grenloch,  N.  J.  ] 


LARGEand  small-hand  aadPOWER. 

MEND”  SPRAYER 

“FRIEND "  MFG  CO.  gasport.n 


HORSE  HEAD 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 
Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  'Jibs,  per 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  of  .vournianure 
75%.  Write  us  for  delivered  car  load  price 

HASEROT  LIME  &  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk.  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  .$1.00 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey.... .  1.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.50 

Bush  Fruits.  Cird .  1.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . 3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 


The  Rural  Now  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

We’ve  been  telling1  you  a  great 
many  things  about 


Hubbard’s 


ON 


Fertilizers 


and  what  they  will  accomplish  in  improving  your  land  and  increasing  your  crops. 
Why  not  put  us  to  the  test?  Make  Us  Prove  It!  And  begin  by  writing  at  once  for 
Hubbard's  "Bone  Base"  Almanac  for  1915.  Also  booklet  on  "Soil  Fertility."  These  will 
help  you  in  planning  and  will  he  mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE'AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PArEIl 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  isao 

I'uhlbtiL’d  weekly  by  the  Kura]  i'oblifdiln?  Company,  IMS  tVest  SOtli  Street,  New  Vortt 
JTkrbkrt  W.  Collingwood,  Preeident  and  Etiitor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01 .  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
8j£  marks,  or  10 'a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft.  . 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  7.',  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
.  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  tie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tilt:  Jit: HAL  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  voters  of  Arizona  at  a  popular  election  made 
a  State  law  prohibiting  employers  from  using 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  alien  laborers.  The 
object  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
Japanese  and  other  aliens  on  large  contracts.  The 
Federal  Court  has  decided  this  law  unconstitutional. 
The  argument  is  that  a  man’s  labor  is  his  property, 
and  that  the  constitution  grants  the  right  to  buy 
and  sell  property  to  everyone.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  yet  to  pass  upon  the  question,  hut  most  lawyers 
seem  to  agree  that  this  proposition  is  sound.  The 
decision  will  affect  some  large  farmers  in  the 
Southwest. 

* 

THERE  ought  to  he  a  fair  demand  for  American 
potatoes  in  Brazil.  The  city  of  Bahia  alone 
imports  about  000  tons  of  potatoes  annually. 
A  few  of  these  apparently  come  from  Southern  Bra¬ 
zil  and  some  from  Portugal,  hut  of  late  years  most 
of  these  potatoes  have  been  brought  from  Germany. 
At  the  present  time  potatoes  are  wholesaled  at  some¬ 
thing  over  $3  for  a  ease  of  60  pounds.  There  ought 
to  he  an  opportunity  for  selling  some  of  the  splendid 
potatoes  now  waiting  market  in  Maine  storehouses 
in  these  Southern  American  countries.  It  would  not 
lie  possible  immediately  greatly  to  increase  this 
trade,  hut  something  could  be  done  at  least,  and 
every  little  helps  in  times  like  the  present.  Why  do 
not  the  authorities  get  busy  with  potatoes  as  well 
as  with  wheat.  We  intend  to  keep  this  matter  well 
stirred  up.  It  is  said  that  over  50,000  men  are 
being  fed  in  “breau  les”  in  New  York  City.  If 
they  must  he  fed  why  not  give  them  hot  baked  po¬ 
tatoes  with  their  bread?  That  would  stir  up  the 
market  to  some  extent  at  least. 

♦ 

THE  soaring  prices  of  wheat  have  set  farmers 
to  thinking  what  they  can  do  to  drive  the  crop 
on  to  an  extra  yield.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
seeding  along  the  Atlantic  coast  through  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  This  wheat  was  usu¬ 
ally  well  seeded  on  soil  that  had  grown  Crimson 
clover  or  cow  peas.  It  was  mostly  fertilized  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  potash.  What  can  he 
done  this  Spring  to  quicken  it  up?  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  thing  is  to  use  a  fair  quantity  of  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  cyanamid  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  will  whip  up  the  crop  to  make  a 
rapid  and  early  growth,  and  In  a  favorable  season 
this  will  pay.  Too  much  nitrogen  at  this  time  would 
cause  the  wheat  to  “lodge”  and  fall  down.  The  equiv¬ 
alent  of  about  75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
will  pay  in  most  cases.  On  very  poor  soil  or  where 
the  crop  made  a  poor  start  a  complete  fertilizer  will 
pay  better  than  the  nitrogen  alone. 

THE  recent  articles  on  feeding  apple  pomace  have 
started  some  of  our  readers  thinking  of  a  new 
business.  The  proposition  is  to  dry  the  pomace 
and  feed  it  like  dried  beet  pulp.  Vast  quantities 
of  this  cider-mill  refuse  are  wasted  each  year.  Some 
of  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  some  more  is  fed  to 
stock,  but  most  of  it  is  wasted.  Years  ago  cotton 
seed  was  dumped  into  the  rivers  to  get  rid  of  it.  No 
one  save  an  insane  man  would  do  that  now!  A 
short  time  ago  beet  pulp  was  largely  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct.  Then  successful  methods  of  drying  it  were 
found,  and  it  became  an  important  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  Apple  pomace  may  go  the  same  way.  This 
is  an  age  of  conservation,  and  we  must  all  learn  to 
economize  and  save  waste.  Germany,  surrounded  by 
enemies  and  driven  hack  upon  her  own  resources,  is 
showing  the  world  how  to  utilize  wastes  and  find 
new  values  in  formerly  rejected  products.  During 
the  next  10  years  we  are  to  learn  how  to  find  gold 
in  the  ash  cans,  the  dumps,  the  swamps  and  the 
rocks,  which  we  have  been  passing  by  unnoticed. 


i  4  /CANADIAN  Black  fox  farming!”  Millions  of 
1/  dollars  have  been  invested  in  stock  and 
bonds  of  companies  formed  to  breed  foxes. 
It  seems  from  the  figures  printed  on  page  153  that 
this  money  represents  about  $20,000  for  each  pair  of 
foxes,  old  and  young.  That  is  a  great  sum  of 
money  to  put  into  a  pair  of  foxes  and  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  The  war  has  killed  the  trade  in  European 
luxuries,  and  fox  skins  at  $200  or  more  surely  come 
into  that  class.  We  had  our  say  about  this  fox  farm¬ 
ing  speculation  in  time  to  warn  all  our  readers. 
There  are  some  possibilities  in  breeding  the  fur¬ 
hearing  animals  on  a  moderate  scale,  but  there  is 
only  one  possibility  in  stock  speculation  based  on 
a  pair  of  foxes  and  a  hole  in  the  ground! 

* 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  N.  Y.  STATE  APPLES. 

T  comes  with  pretty  good  authority  that  there  are 
nearly  two  million  barrels  of  apples  in  storage 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Unless  we  begin  to 
move  these  soon,  growers  will  ultimately  add  the 
cost  of  storage  to  the  loss  of  the  apples. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  believes 
that  apples  can  he  sold  at  a  fair  price  in  New  York 
City.  The  Department  proposes  to  forward  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  development  of  this  trade.  We  pro¬ 
pose  a  public  apple  sale  in  New  York  City  by  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  We  are  planning  to  sell  first  grade 
apples  at  $2.50,  and  second  grade  at  $2  by  the 
barrel  in  an  open  market  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State.  A  campaign  of  education  and  advertis¬ 
ing  has  already  begun. 

There  are  ten  million  people  within  shopping  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  If  each  one  of  them  can  he 
induced  to  eat  two  apples  a  day.  in  fifty  days  there 
will  not  he  a  barrel  of  apples  left  in  storage  in  the 
State. 

The  apples  must  he  in  uniform  grades,  of  firsts 
and  seconds,  packed  according  to  law.  Each  local¬ 
ity  should  advise  the  Department  how  many  apples 
it  has  to  ship,  and  to  name  a  competent  man  to  come 
to  New  York  and  act  as  one  of  the  salesmen.  Now, 
apple  growers,  we  offer  you  leadership  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  effecting  a  sale  of  your  apples.  Are  you 
ready  to  cooperate  and  do  your  part?  Bet  us  hear 
from  you  at  once. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  &  MARKETS, 

John  ,T.  Dillon,  Commissioner, 

71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 

* 

AMONG  other  things  starting  up  in  these  war 
times  is  the  old  “chain  letter."  You  get  a  let¬ 
ter  from  some  friend  with  the  request  that  you 
make  four  copies  and  mail  them  to  other  friends. 
Thus  the  thing  grows  like  a  snowball  or  spreads 
like  bacteria  at  their  best.  The  Post  office  author¬ 
ities  tell  us  that  these  “chain  letters"  come  and  go. 
At  times  they  seem  to  die  out  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  they  break  out  once  more.  The  principle  is 
wrong  because  it  gives  fakers  and  practical  jokers  * 
a  chance  to  deceive  the  public,  and  induces  people 
to  endorse  a  lot  of  schemes  that  they  know  nothing 
about.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances  copy  and 
distribute  any  “chain  letter.”  Break  the  chain 
whenever  it  drags  near  you. 

•  # 

OUR  information  is  that  in  Germany  and  France 
a  large  proportion  of  the  work  formerly  done 
by  men  is  now  being  done  by  women.  In  times 
of  peace  women  in  these  countries  do  their  share 
and  more  of  farm  work.  Travellers  report  it  as  a 
common  thing  to  see  women  plowing,  harvesting  and 
spreading  manure.  Since  the  war  began  and  the 
men  have  been  called  to  the  front,  women  have  as¬ 
sumed  many  new  duties.  They  act  as  engineers  and 
firemen,  car  conductors,  drivers,  clerks  and  many 
others  requiring  hard  work.  It  is  usual  to  commend 
such  women  for  their  patriotism,  hut  there  is  a 
future  to  all  this  which  must  he  considered.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  war  to  last  several  years,  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  men  return  home?  By  that  time  the 
women  will  have  acquired  industrial  habits  and  in¬ 
dependence  which  they  will  not  he  likely  to  give  up 
easily.  Who  will  do  the  work  which  they  are  now 
doing  so  well,  and  which  they  will  not  willingly 
give  up,  after  having  become  efficient?  What  will 
the  men  find  to  do?  Out  of  this  labor  problem  is 
arising  a  great  world-wide  question,  and  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  forced  to  give  part  of  the  answer.  Our 
American  women  as  a  class  have  not  been  forced 
to  labor  as  the  French  and  Germans  have.  There 
seems  sure  to  he  a  heavy  immigration  from  Europe 
when  the  war  is  over.  A  large  proportion  of  it  may 
he  working  women,  left  widows  or  orphans  by  the 
war,  coming  here  to  compete  in  the  labor  market. 
It  is  time  to  begin  asking  what  effect  this  will  have 
upon  the  labor  and  the  political  standing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  women. 


January  GO, 

S  for  Sudan  grass — our  advice  is  to  try  it  in 
-  a  small  way — not  as  an  investment,  hut  as  an 
experiment.  Many  experiments  grow  into  in¬ 
vestment  and  become  profitable.  An  expensive  in¬ 
vestment  which,  later  must  be  credited  to  experi¬ 
ment  is  not  profitable.  We  think  the  Sudan  grass 
will  give  satisfaction  in  certain  localities — mainly 
in  t lie  West  and  South.  No  one  can  tell  you  defin¬ 
itely  what  it  will  do  on  your  farm — nothing  except 
the  grass.  “lie  is  of  age — ask  him.”  The  point  we 
want  to  make  in  all  this  is  that  testing  the  “novel¬ 
ties"  in  a  small  way  is  good  business  and  good  fun. 
If  a  man  see  fit  to  invest  heavily  at  high  prices  he 
should  find  no  fault  if  the  “novelty"  prove  inferior. 

* 

FARMERS  about  here  don’t  want  to  sell  their  po¬ 
tatoes  at  the  price  the  dealers  are  paying,  which 
is  30  cents  per  bushel  for  the  best.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  those  who  try  to  teach  us  farmers  how  to 
grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew?  We  grew 
two  bushels  of  potatoes  this  year  where  one  grew  be¬ 
fore,  but  how  much  better  are  we  off?  We  have  to 
take  more  than  half  as  much  less  for  our  potatoes  and 
have  double  the  handling,  and  as  I  understand  it  the 
potatoes  are  so  high  in  the  city  that  a  lot  of  poor 
people  can’t  afford  to  buy  them.  Why  is  that,  when 
we  have  a  lot  of  them  go  to  waste  on  the  farm?  I 
would  like  to  have  some  one  figure  out  where  our  35 
cents  on  the  dollar  is  coming  in  on  the  potato  deal  this 
year.  e.  s. 

I  lorn  ell,  N.  Y. 

We  leave  the  figuring  to  some  of  the  wise  gentle¬ 
men  who  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  Step  up  to  the  blackboard,  James;  take  the 
chalk  and  show  us.  Not  much  is  heard  from  the 
“two  blades  of  grass”  advocates  at  this  time.  The 
potato  crop  is  like  an  ingrowing  toenail  on  the  foot 
of  tlieir  argument.  The  increase  has  worked  just 
as  we  stated.  The  farmer’s  price  is  below  cost, 
while  the  retail  price  is  still  high,  with  the  cities 
full  of  hungry  people  who  must  be  fed  by  charity. 
If  these  poor  people  must  be  fed  in  “bread  lines" 
and  soup  kitchens,  the  potato  growers  want  to  know 
why  the  expensive  flour  is  used  exclusively.  Why 
not  give  these  poor  people  hot  baked  potatoes?  This 
would  make  nourishing  food  to  go  with  the  bread, 
and  it  would  help  out  the  potato  situation  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  the  crop. 

* 

SOMETHING  over  50  patents  have  been  taken 
out  covering  proposed  methods  of  making 
potash  available.  Granite  rock,  slag,  sea  water 
and  oflier  things  have  been  tried.  One  by  one  the 
inventors  are  forced  to  admit  failure.  Potash  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  most  of  these  processes,  hut  the  cost  is 
too  great.  The  potash  thus  obtained  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  supply  from  tlie  German  mines  in 
normal  times.  We  believe  that  eventually  methods 
will  he  found  for  utilizing  the  potash  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  found  in  many  of  our  rocks  and  waste 
products,  hut  let  no  farmer  he  deceived  by  the  claim 
that  such  methods  are  already  successful.  Liebig’s 
discovery  of  the  method  of  treating  phosphate  rock 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  super-phosphates 
changed  the  character  of  European  farming.  In  like 
manner  a  method  of  obtaining  cheap  available  pot¬ 
ash  from  our  American  sources  would  change  East¬ 
ern  farming  greatly.  We  think  such  a  method  will 
some  day  lie  found — hut  it  has  not  been  put  in 
practice  yet.  All  who  use  potash  in  fertilizers  are 
interested  in  the  present  situation.  Since  the  war 
broke  out  shipments  from  Europe  have  been  small 
— very  much  below  the  imports  of  last  year.  As  a 
result  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  manufacturers  to 
obtain  needed  supplies.  We  have  become  convinced 
that  the  shortage  of  potash  in  this  country  is  real, 
and  we  fear  that  new  supplies  cannot  he  obtained  in 
time  for  the  Spring  planting.  We  anticipated  this 
last  Fall,  and  gave  our  readers  the  best  advice  we 
could  obtain  regarding  the  treatment  of  their  soil 
in  case  of  the  present  trouble. 


BREVITIES. 

Alfalfa  loves  lime.  Corn  is  rather  indifferent. 

The  weight  given  for  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  is  57  pounds. 

He  who  takes  himself  too  seriously  makes  a  jest  of 
himself. 

A  useless  inquiry — for  husband  and  wife  to  try  to 
settle  which  is  the  “boss.” 

California  growers  are  experimenting  with  packing 
pears  in  sawdust — like  grapes  from  Spain. 

A  Canadian  lumber  company  imported  reindeer  from 
Newfoundland  for  use  in  place  of  dogs  for  hauling  sleds. 

Experts  are  scouring  the  world  for  new  uses  for 
cotton — to  relieve  the  crop  situation.  The  latest  is  cot¬ 
ton  sacks  for  handling  coffee. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  responsible  for  it  but  there 
is  a  revival  of  questions  about  “frog  farming.”  Let  it 
alone.  Frogs  live  by  kicking.  You  will  acquire  the 
habit  if  you  join  the  trade. 

“We  are  growing  a  large  crop  of  better  carnations 
than  usual  this  season,  and  find  the  market  returns  just 
about  half  of  last  seasons  prices.  I  think  luxuries  suf¬ 
fer  first  during  business  depressions,”  says  Elmer  J. 
Weaver. 
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Gaining  experience.— a  few 

pages  from  my  book  of  experience 
may  be  of  interest  ana  possibly  helpful  to 
some  of  the  many  women  who  are  con¬ 
templating  a  move  back  to  the  land. 
Much  is  being  written  to  tempt  them  to 
take  this  step,  and  many  are  eager  to  try. 
More  than  that,  many  are  actually  doing 
it  and  finding  great  joy  therein.  Living 
as  I  do  where  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
women  farmers  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  and  being  practically  one  myself,  I 
feel  that  I  can  speak  of  things  of  which 
I  know.  Farming  is  a  business;  not  only 
that,  but  a  complex  business.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  management  which  the  head  of  a 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  institution 
must  have — an  ability  to  carry  many  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  head  at  once,  an  ability  to  meet 
emergencies,  the  power  to  make  decisions 
promptly  and  change  them  for  new  ones 
when  weather  and  circumstances  make 
well-laid  plans  unfeasible.  Add  to  this  a 
knowledge  is  needed  of  all  matters  that 
pertain  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  we 
may  say  with  safety  that  no  calling  de¬ 
mands  a  more  diverse  knowledge  of  many 
subjects. 

Qualities  Needed.  —  IIow  can  a 
farmer  wisely  select  implements  and  tools 
without  knowing  something  of  mechanics? 
flow  can  he  combat  insect  pests  without 
knowing  something  of  chemistry  and  en¬ 
tomology?  How  can  he  show  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation,  planting  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  crops  without  knowing  much  of 
botany  and  geology?  IIow  properly  care 
for  his  stock  without  knowing  something 
of  physiology,  zoology  and  the  chemistry 
of  food?  It  is  no  new  thought  that  most 
failures  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  of  business  are  due  more  to  lack  of 
judgment  and  foresight  than  to  lack  of 
actual  knowledge.  Without  being  a  radi¬ 
cal  suffragette,  it  is  my  opinion  that  more 
women  than  men  possess  the  qualities 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  successful 
director  of  the  complexities  of  farming. 
If  it  were  not  so,  why  cannot  a  man  pre¬ 
pare  a  meal,  tend  the  baby,  finish  the 
washing  and  order  next  day’s  supplies  all 
at  the  same  time,  and  have  everything  in 
perfect  order  (including  himself)  prompt¬ 
ly  at  the  dinner  hour?  You  know  a  man 
never  even  remembers  to  replenish  the 
fire  unless  reminded,  and  then  he  pushes 
aside  the  kettle  containing  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  dinner  and  leaves  it 
to  stop  cooking  till  he  is  ready  to  eat  it, 
when  he  suddenly  wants  to  blame  some¬ 
one  else  for  its  uncooked  state. 

Physical  Limitations. — Whether  or 
not  we  concede  that  a  woman  has  the 
mental  qualities  which  enable  her  to  suc¬ 
ceed  as  the  directing  power  of  the  farm 
we  all  know  that  by  physical  limitations 
there  are  many  parts  of  farm  labor  which 
she  cannot  or  should  not  do.  A  woman 
who  undertakes  to  farm,  except  in  a  very 
limited  way,  is  dependent  upon  hired  men, 
and  the  first  thing  she  should  impress 
upon  a  man  when  hiring  him  is  that  if  he 
is  not  willing  to  take  orders  from  a 
woman  he  may  look  elsewhere  for  work. 
It  appears  difficult  for  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  and  inefficient  male  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  which  suggests  subor¬ 
dinacy  to  the  weaker,  and  hence  in¬ 
ferior,  sex.  This  dependence  on  hired 
help  is  probably  the  greatest  drawback  to 
the  woman  farmer,  for  if  help  is  hard  to 
find  or  present  help  leaves  suddenly 
things  are  at  a  standstill.  Again,  the 
wages  of  the  hired  man  subtract  most 
alarmingly  from  the  cash  receipts.  These 
two  things  the  wise  woman  will  consider 
well  before  deciding  to  venture. 

The  Woman  and  Business. — The  at¬ 
titude  of  business  men  toward  a  woman 
is  a  little  peculiar  and  not  altogether 
gratifying.  To  be  personal  for  a  moment 
— I  tried  raising  a  few  pigs  this  year, 
hoping  for  fine  returns  at  holiday  time. 
It  was  my  first  experience  in  attempting 
to  market  anything  of  the  sort,  so  I  was 
not  known  to  the  dealers.  As  my  little 


piggies  became  promising  porkers  I  be¬ 
gan  calling  up  the  market  and  telling 
them  what  I  had  to  sell,  and  asking  if 
they  would  care  to  handle  them.  At  the 
sound  of  a  woman’s  voice  they  each  in 
turn  seemed  to  think  they  must  be  hear¬ 
ing  wrong,  then  they  admitted  that  they 
would  soon  need  more  pork,  and  next 
began  a  subtle  attempt  to  get  me  to  set 
a  price.  I  knew  they  were  hoping  that, 
being  “only  a  woman,”  I  might  commit 
myself  to  a  figure  very  advantageous  to 
the  buyer,  but  when  I  said,  “Market 
price,  of  course,”  they  said,  “Well,  have 
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your  husband  come  in  and  see  us.”  Not 
caring  to  go  into  family  history  over  the 
’phone,  I  turned  my  attention  to  selling 
to  individuals  who  wished  to  do  their  own 
butchering — but  that  is  what  Kipling 
calls  another  story.  Yet  one  more  in¬ 
stance  from  my  own  experience.  I  bought 
a  sprayer  of  well-known  make  from  our 
local  dealer.  Some  little  thing  about  it 
did  not  work  just  right.  It  was  a  slight 
imperfection  in  one  of  the  parts,  but 
enough  to  delay  the  work  and  impair  the 
“perfect  whole,”  so  I  removed  the  part 
and  took  it  back,  asking  for  a  new  one 
in  exchange.  The  dealer  rather  objected, 
and  ended  by  saying,  “If  I  was  explain¬ 
ing  it  to  a  man  I  could  tell  him  how  to 
make  it  right  himself.”  If  there  had  been 
time  to  waste  I  would  have  liked  the  joke 
of  sending  my  “man”  and  let  him  explain 
till  he  was  black  in  the  face,  but  time 
being  more  than  money  just  then,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  with  the  feeble  shred  of  brain  I 
possessed,  whereupon  words  failed  him — 
and  ideas  also,  apparently,  for  he  had 
nothing  further  to  say. 

Stock-keeping. — One  more  and  very 
important  thought  for  the  woman  who 
thinks  of  running  a  farm — if  she  keeps 
stock  of  any  kind  there  will  be  matters 
to  be  attended  to  and  spoken  of  which 
will  not  be  pleasant,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  prudery  here.  However,  this  to  me 
has  not  been  so  trying  as  other  things,  for 
in  all  cases  the  men  have  taken  it  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  and  have  treated  me 
and  the  subject  with  unfailing  dignity 
and  respect.  One  of  my  neighbors,  a 
younger  woman,  has  resorted  to  most 


roundabout  methods  to  have  her  wishes 
in  these  matters  conveyed  to  her  men  or 
to  the  owners  of  breeding  stock,  and  has 
suffered  much  embarrassment  besides. 

The  Farm  Sisterhood. — On  the  whole 
we  women  farmers  in  this  locality  are  a 
happy,  healthy,  contented  group,  finding 
pleasure  in  our  hardships,  learning  from 
our  mistakes,  scorned  by  our  masculine 
neighbors  for  our  book  farming,  but  sec¬ 
retly  envied  for  our  successes,  which 
often  exceed  their  own  ;  satisfied  with  our 
lot,  but  not  without  our  attainments,  for 
we  are  ambitious  to  keep  improving,  and 
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always  glad  to  learn  of  others  of  the 
sisterhood  who  seek  freedom  and  new 
life  in  the  great  out  of  doors  with  the 
never-failing  renewal  of  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  one  finds  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  which  spring  from  tiny  seeds — • 
be  they  weeds  or  oak  trees.  I  might 
add  that  among  my  neighbors  the  most 
successful  women  farmers  are  ones  to 
whom  farm  life  had  been  seen  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Summer  boarders 
previous  to  their  investment  in  land  to 
make  a  home  and  an  income  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  include  college  graduates, 
teachers,  artists,  office  workers  and  so¬ 
ciety  women,  but  I  recall  no  one  among 
them  who  has  come  with  a  family  of 
children  to  support.  All  had  resources 
upon  which  to  depend  until  the  farm 
could  supply  the  living,  at  least,  if  not 
an  income — which  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world,  as  the  Hope  Farm 
man  is  always  telling  us.  A.  A.  S. 

THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  WAN¬ 
DERING  HEN. 

A  Story  of  Puget  Sound. 

I  HAVE  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
poultry  business  all  my  life,  especial¬ 
ly  as  it  relates  to  owning  fine  plumage 
birds,  and  have  my  wife,  or  some  other 
faithful  soul,  do  the  actual  manual  labor 
of  rearing,  fattening,  dressing  and  un¬ 
dressing  them,  preparatory  to  serving  on 
the  table.  For  many  years  I  have  dili¬ 
gently  perused  the  various  journals  treat¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  poultry  for  profit 
and  poultry  for  pleasure,  and  have  con¬ 
sidered  myself  quite  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  and  fully  qualified  to  give  advice 


to  the  intermediate  and  infant  classes.  I 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  were 
certain  vital  principles  as  mandatory  as 
the  “Ten  Commandments,”  the  disregard¬ 
ing  of  which  meant  absolute  failure,  but 
since  coming  to  the  Puget  Sound  country 
I  have  had  my  faith  shaken  in  these  old 
time-honored  maxims  of  the  past.  For 
instance,  in  raising  young  turkeys,  the 
first  rule  in  the  book  says  keep  their  feet: 
dry,  and  don’t  let  them  go  out  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  grass.  This  also. applies  to 
young  chicks,  though  not  considered  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

Before  going  further  I  will  say  that 
I  am  not  going  to  spring  any  new  theory 
or  recommend  any  departure  from  the  es¬ 
tablished  rules  of  the  game.  I  am  not 
now  financially  interested  in  any  society 
for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  any  living 
thing.  Some  months  ago  I  read  with 
much  interest  how  several  of  the  stand¬ 
patters  among  the  poultry  breeders, 
jumped  on  to  the  Hope  Farm  man  for 
chucking  some  mongrel  hens  into  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  purebreds  at  an  egg-laying  con¬ 
test,  so  I  feel  justified  in  departing  from 
standard  rules.  T  am  simply  going  to  re¬ 
late  what  I  have  observed  with  my  own 
eyes,  without  comment:  of  approval  or 
disapproval;  so  here  goes: 

I  am  a  lumberman  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  lumber  and  shingles;  I  have  a 
mill  in  Norwood  Precinct,  Mason  Coun¬ 
ty,  Washington,  and  although  I  live  in 
Seattle  I  have  occasion  to  be  at  the  mill 
at  least  once  a  month.  Last  year  Mrs. 
Bod  well,  the  wife  of  my  mill  superin¬ 
tendent,  decided  she  would  go  into  the 
poultry  business.  Bodwell  said  no;  ho 
had  no  time  to  fuss  with  chickens.  But 
Mrs.  B.  finally  succeeded  (like  the  widow 
spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  who  routed  the 
householder  out  of  bed  late  at  night  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  alms,  not  because 
the  householder'  Wanted  to  give,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  her  continued  coming  she  wearied 
him).  Bodwell  bought  12  healthy  pul¬ 
lets  and  a  lively  young  rooster  from  a 
neighboring  rancher,  and  presented  them 
to  his  wife  early  in  October.  Bodwell 
was  going  to  build  a  chicken  house  and 
a  woven  wire  fence  runway,  but  he  never 
got  around  to  do  it,  so  the  chickens  had 
to  roost  under  the  Alfalfa  shed  next  to 
the  horse  barn.  Chickens  can  forage  for 
a  living  if  they  have  to,  and  these  cer¬ 
tainly  had  to. 

Early  in  January  they  began  laying 
and  for  two  months  or  more  eggs  were 
plenty,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  mill 
employees,  who  boarded  with  Mrs.  Bod¬ 
well.  The  country  surrounding  the  mill 
is  still  mostly  in  virgin  forest  infested 
with  such  varmints  as  are  native  to  the 
North  temperate  zone,  and  Mrs.  Bodwell 
fretted  continually  lest  her  chickens 
should  fall  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  Every 
night  she  took  a  lantern  and  made  the 
rounds  to  make  sure  that  all  of  her  chick¬ 
ens  were  on  the  home  roost,  but  later  in 
the  Spring  wh'en  the  young  sprouting  veg¬ 
etation  began  to  look  green,  her  chickens 
ranged  farther  and  farther  from  home, 
and  soon  Mrs.  Bodwell  discovered  one  of 
her  hens  missing,  when  she  rounded  them 
up  at  night.  I  was  not  present,  when  she 
returned  to  the  house,  and  met  Bodwell, 
so  I  cannot  quote  her  exact  expression, 
but  the  boarders  said  there  was  language 
between  them  that  was  not  pleasant  to 
hear.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it.  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  number  of  hens 
on  the  roost  continued  to  decrease,  until 
there  was  but  one  lone  hen,  and  her  lord¬ 
ly  master  left.  Rather  inglorious  ending 
to  Mrs.  Bodwell’s  plans,  but  she  was  not 
yet  fully  discouraged.  This  lone  hen  had 
been  laying  in  an  improvised  nest  among 
the  bales  of  Alfalfa,  and  soon  becoming 
broody  Mrs.  Bodwell  set  her  on  a  clutch 
of  turkey  eggs,  that  she  obtained  from  a 
nearby  rancher,  and  we  now  come  to  the 
real  point  of  the  story. 

( Continued  on  page  137.) 
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WE  have  an  article  on  “The  Stammer¬ 
ing  Child”  soon  to  appear.  This 
subject  is  a  very  trying  one  to  many  peo¬ 
ple — particularly  those  who  have  little 
ones  afflicted  with  speech  impediment. 
Many  of  these  cases  may  be  cured  if  they 
are  taken  in  time  and  handled  patiently. 
The  article  we  are  preparing  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  the  latest  scientific  re¬ 
searches  in  plain  language. 

* 

LET  us  all  make  a  campaign  this  year 
for  “mother’s  room”  iu  evwy  farm¬ 
house.  There  ought  to  be  a  room  spe¬ 
cial!  v  for  mother  ar.d  the  girls  —their 
own  to  fit  and  use  just  as  they  please. 
As  the  farm  prospers  and  father  gets  <n 
in  the  world  he  has  an  office  or  room 
where  he  keeps  his  papers  and  does  busi¬ 
ness.  Mother  attends  to  the  business  of 
home  and  she  should  have  headquar¬ 
ters  where  she  can  do  as  she  pleases.  It 
will  require  some  planning  to  make 
“mother’s  room”  a  reality,  but  she  de¬ 
serves  it  and  ought  to  have  it. 

* 

WHILE  the  following  letter  is  written 
to  “Farmer’s  Wife,”  it  would  be  a 
very  fine  thing  for  the  farmer  himself  to 
read  and  ponder  it.  There  is  always  a 
good  job  for  him  on  washing  day: 

Dear  Farmer’s  Wife: 

When  you  set  the  incubator  this  year 
plan  to  have  it  hatch  on  any  day  that 


day,  it  was  an  instructive  sight  to  see 
dozens  of  automobiles  parked  by  the  mar-’ 
ket  while  well-dressed  women,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  chauffers  carrying  market  bas¬ 
kets,  went  the  rounds  of  the  stalls.  Num¬ 
erous  boys  with  express  wagons  are  on 
hand  ready  to  deliver  purchases  for  a 
small  fee,  and  the  wandering  merchant 
who  sells  netted  string  and  oilcloth  mar¬ 
keting  bags  does  a  thriving  business. 
This  open-air  market  is  a  novel  sight  to 
New  York,  and  it  has  already  been  a 
great  force  in  removing  false  standards 
<  f  gentility  held  by  many  city  women. 
They  have  learned  that  going  to  market, 
and  buying  with  judgment,  is  part  of  a 
housewife's  business.  When  they  fully 
realize  that  consumer  and  producer  alike 
suffer  from  our  present  imperfect  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  products,  they  will  be 
eager  to  cooperate  with  farmers  in  every 
effort  to  improve  market  facilities. 

WANT  to  send  the  following  note 
taken  from  the  Evening  Mail : 

Since  her  husband's  death  seven  years 
ago  Mrs.  Anna  Craven,  by  farming,  has 
paid  off  the  mortgage  on  the  “old  home 
place,”  and  is  now  preparing  to  move  to 
town  that  her  two  children  may  attend 
school. — Kansas  I’a per. 

I  have  seen  that  kind  of  woman — their 
beauty  blasted,  their  faces  hard  as 
gargoyles  and  seamed  with  a  million 
wrinkles  like  rhinoceros  hide.  The  tide 
of  life  runs  stronger  in  the  female,  for 
she  is  the  seed  of  the  race.  So  nature 
decrees  that  she  endure  longer  than  her 
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-V  Woman  of  India  and  Her  Housekeeping  Outfit.  This  is  a  Superior  Home 

Since  There  is  Punning  Water  in  it. 


The  Snowstorm. 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the 
sky 

Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o’er  the 
fields, 

Seems  nowhere  to  alight:  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the 
heaven, 

And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  garden’s 
end. 

The  steed  and  traveller  stopped,  the 
courier’s  feet 

Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  house¬ 
mates  sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come,  see  the  north  wind’s  masonry. 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  tierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected 
roof 

Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree  or 
door. 

Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild 
work 

So  fanciful,  so  savage,  naught  cares  be 
For  number  or  proportion.  Mockingly 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian 
wreaths ; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden 
thorn ; 

Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to 
wall 

Maugn*  the  farmer’s  sighs,  and  at  the 
ga  te 

A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 

And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and 
the  world 

Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not. 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished 
Art 

To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by 
stone, 

Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind’s  night- 
work, 

The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Compensation. 

At  the  scales  by  the  highway. 

For  years  he  had  stood. 

Checking  weights  for  dealers  and  dray¬ 
man  ; 

Now  the  epitaph,  carved 
On  his  tombstone  of  wood. 

Gives  praise  to  an  honest  highweigliman. 

— L.  c.  TAUT?. 

“Plant  patience  in  th  garden  of  thy  soul, 
The  root  is  bitter,  but  the  fruit  is  sweet. 
And  when  at  last  it  stand  a  tree  com¬ 
plete, 

Beneath  its  grateful  shade  the  fervent 
heat 

And  burden  of  the  day  shall  love  control. 
Plant  patience  in  the  garden  of  thy  soul.” 

Meadowtation. 

Do  horses  think?  of  course  they  do: 

If  Dobbin  peers  through  bars  or  gates 
At  fields,  with  clover  full,  in  view. 

We  say  at  once,  “He  meadowtates.” 

— L.  C.  TAltn. 

To  You  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

There  is  no  heart  without  its  silent 
sorrow, 

No  eye  without  its  hesitating  tear; 

There  is  no  home  without  at  least  one 
shadow, 

No  soul  without  its  doubt  and  lingering 
fear. 

But  as  the  new  year  comes  and  gently 
beckons 

And  bids  you  journey  yet  another  mile, 
I  hope  that  tear  and  sorrow,  fear  and 
shadow 

Will  be  forgotten  for  a  little  while. 

For  God  is  wise  and  good,  and  all  things 
blessed 

Will  surely  come  to  us,  some  soon,  some 
late, 

If  we  but  learn  each  morning's  holy 
lesson. 

And  in  the  evening  smile,  and  hope,  and 
wait. 

— PASTOR  JOHN. 

* 

THE  Ohio  Agricultural  College  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  as  a  “real  con¬ 
sumption  cure” : 

It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  remedies. 

It  is  not  patented  or  controlled  by  the 
trusts. 

It  is  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  the  di¬ 
gestion. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  tast.n 
Tt  may  be  procured  everywhere. 

It  should  be  inhaled  freely  seventeen 
times  a  minute. 

It,  is  manufactured  solely  by  God  Al¬ 
mighty. 

The  name  of  this  wonderful  remedv  is 
“FRESH  AIR.” 

It.  is  better  to  be  a  “crank”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fresh  air  than  to  be  a  corpse  for 
the  lack  of  it. 

Florida  Board  of  Health. 

A  fresh  air  “crank”  who  will  go  around 
at  night  and  open  all  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dows  is  one  of  the  most  useful  members 
of  the  household. 


your  husband  is  liable  not  to  be  around 
the  house,  for  he  can’t:  let  it  alone.  The 
temptation  is  too  great.  No  matter  how 
uninterested  he  has  been,  or  how  much 
“don’t  care”  spirit  he  has  exhibited  up 
to  this  time;  he  is  all  awake  now.  He 
has  to  look  once  an  hour  anyway,  if  not 
oftener,  and  has  to  help  them,  and  tend 
to  the  heat  and  a  dozen  other  things,  and 
you  will  lose  a  good  part  of  your  hatch. 
If  he  wants  to  help  let  him  do  so  on 
wash  day  or  some  other  such  time. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I 
am,  one  wiio  has  learned. 

SOMETHING  like  50  letters  have  al¬ 
ready  come  asking  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  electric  lighting  and  power. 
We  have  seldom  started  a  discussion 
which  attracted  more  attention.  It 
seems  that  many  of  our  readers  live  in 
hilly  sections  where  there  are  brooks  or 
small  rivers  which  for  centuries  have 
tumbled  lazily  down  hill.  Why  not  put 
this  falling  water  at  work?  That  is  the 
question  which  our  articles  have  started. 
We  find  that  the  women  are  spurring 
their  men  folks  on  to  investigate  this 
power  question.  You  see  these  women 
feel  the  need  of  light,  heat  and  power  in 
the  house,  and  if  the  man  can  harness 
the  brook  and  make  it  work  he  ought 
to  do  so.  When  the  women  really 
understand  these  things  they  will  come 
into  the  house  and  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
entire  family.  There  is  no  way  without 
a  will. 

* 

THE  New  York  free  market  at  the 
Fort  Lee  Ferry,  125th  street  and 
North  River,  has  been  declared  illegal 
by  the  city  authorities,  and  its  future  is 
uncertain.  If  it  is  eliminated,  it  will  be 
a  loss  to  both  buyers  and  sellers,  but 
especially  to  those  women  who  have  only 
just  learned  that  direct  buying  is  better 
than  ordering  by  telephone.  The  third 
Saturday  in  January,  a  mild  and  sunny 


mate  upon  the  pain-swept  battlefields  of 
bread.  The  toil  that  kills  her  husband 
leaves  her  only  stunned,  anti  she  strives 
again  to  advance  on  Waterloo,  the  im¬ 
mense  somnambulist  of  a  vanished  dream. 

The  woman  described  in  this  clipping 
deserves  a  monument  more  than  any  hero 
of  the  famous  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Every 
wrinkle  acquired  in  her  struggle  denotes 
character,  and  if  her  face  is  hard  (she 
needs  it  so)  she  has  a  heart  that  is 
tender,  as  is  evidenced  by  her  care  for 
her  children.  She  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  world.  “The  seed  of  the  race?” 
The  kind  to  propagate.  The  opposite 
woman,  with  her  “beauty  unblasted,” 
whose  chief  ambition  is  to  carry  a  powder 
puff  and  some  other  tools,  a  sort  of 
emergency  kit,  to  make  repairs.  Think 
of  the  contrast.  There  would  be  some 
humor  in  this  opposite  woman  if  she 
were  not  so  artificial.  w.  F.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know,  of  dozens  of 
women  among  -our  readers  who  have 
fought  the  most  heroic  battles  to  hold 
the  home  together  and  save  their  loved 
ones.  The  poor  vanishing  thing  we  call 
“beauty.”  How  small  and  futile  it  seems 
when  we  consider  what  these  heroic  and 
patient  women  have  endured.  “The  op¬ 
posite  woman”  finally  fades  and  dries  up 
or  becomes  gross  and  shapeless.  There 
is  then  no  soul  or  glory  of  sacrifice  show¬ 
ing  through  her  face,  ns  is  the  case  with 
the  woman  who  takes  “that  better  part.” 
A  monument  to  such  women?  Wait  until 
they  are  dead?  Far  better  give  them  now 
while  they  live  the  honor  and  attention 
so  freely  lavished  upon  the  butterflies 
and  ornaments. 

Y 

WHAT  is  4 known  as  the  “teacher- 
mother”  question  has  for  several 
years  been  discussed  in  New  York  City. 
Are  married  women  with  young  children 
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satisfactory  teachers?  Should  a  teacher 
be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  maternity?  The  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  and  this  committee  now  ad¬ 
vises  that  such  married  teachers  be 
granted  two  years’  leave  of  absence.  This 
committee  received  reports  from  48 
cities  of  more  than  100.000  population. 
Iu  37  of  them  women  are  not  employed 
at  all  after  marriage.  In  several  cities 
leave  of  absence  is  granted  in  case  of 
maternity.  A  majority  of  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  who  were  consulted  seem  to 
think  that  women  teachers  with  young 
children  are  not  as  efficient  as  women 
with  no  children.  On  the  other  hand  one 
of  the  “highest  authorities”  we  know  of 
recently  endorsed  the  statement  that  “no 
person  is  fit  to  teach  our  children  until 
a  little  white  coffin  has  been  carried  out 
of  the  house.”  School  Superintendent 
Finley  in  New  York  State  has  decided 
that  the  law  sustains  the  teacher-mother 
and  that  she  may  legally  be  granted  two 
years’  leave  of  absence. 

❖ 

MOST  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  women  are 
very  busy  people.  They  carry  us  in 
mind,  and  when  opportunity  arrives  help 
as  they  can.  Take  this  letter  from  a  busy 
school  teacher.  “To-day  is  like  a  gift,” 
she  says.  Why,  every  day  is  a  gift  if 
we  only  look  at  it  rightly  : 

To-day  is  like  a  gift,  because  I  am 
free  to  do  a  few  of  the  many  little  things 
laid  aside  to  be  done  when  there  is  time. 
The  snow  began  in  the  gloaming  indeed 
and  was  busy  all  the  night,  so  busy  was 
it  that  the  highway  was  well  filled  this 
morning  and  instead  of  being  seven 
minutes  walking  from  my  home  to  the 
school  house,  I  was  20.  In  consequence 
the  children  have  all  remained  at  home, 
and  I  am  free  to  do  many  thing  this  day 
left  undone  for  weeks,  largely  for  lack 
of  opportunity. 

* 

WHAT  a  predicament  “Uncle  Sam” 
is  in.  “Uncle  Sam”  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  commercial  instincts.  For  years 
manufactured  articles  have  been  the 
favorite  product  he  has  been  feeding  into 
the  maw  of  the  world,  manufacturers 
have  been  petted  until  the  ship  of  state 
has  listed  heavily  to  their  side.  Now  the 
world’s  maw  demands  food  products,  but 
alas,  tin*  farmer's  side  of  the  ship  is 
high  and  dry,  clean  out  of  the  water. 
Wanted,  laborers  to  right  the  ship ;  to 
raise  food  to  supply  the  maw.  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  literary  chap ;  he  wants 
laborers  who  can  read  and  write  and 
cipher,  while  the  farmer  wants  a  skilled 
laborer,  one  who  is  “onto  his  job;”  one 
who  can  earn  his  wages,  not  simply  draw 
them. 

In  a  certain  manufacturing  city  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  slump  in  manufactured 
articles.  The  city  fathers  provided  city 
jobs  for  some  of  the  unemployed.  Some 
of  these  city  fathers  insisted  on  paying 
these  men  $2  per  day  regardless  of  hew 
much  they  could  earn,  but  then,  it  was 
the  taxpayers’  money  that  was  being 
spent.  A  newspaper  of  this  certain  city 
deplored  the  fact  that  farmers  were  not 
offering  jobs.  A  woman  wrote  this  paper 
that  there  was  work  in  the  country,  but 
that  unskilled  labor  was  not  wanted  on 
her  farm  any  more  than  it  was  wanted 
in  a  newspaper  office.  Uncle  Sam’s  pre¬ 
dicament  is  that  he  knows  not  where  to 
find  this  skilled  labor  for  the  farm,  now 
that  he  needs  farm  products  to  keep 
the  capital  P.  on  prosperity.  A  woman 
(Mrs.  George  I’.  Ladd)  suggests  that  he 
train  it.  “Train  it?”  groans  Uncle  Sam. 
“I  want  it  now.”  Uncle  Sam,  plagues 
are  coming  on  the  world,  “death  and 
mourning  and  famine,”  and  you  are 
powerless  to  prevent.  c. 

* 

Tj'OR  most  farm  women  the  greatest 
battle  is  with  dirt.  There  is  an  end¬ 
less  round  of  scrubbing,  cleaning,  dust¬ 
ing,  etc.  It  does  not  take  very  close  ob¬ 
servation  to  see  that  the  “men  folks” 
and  children  are  responsible  for  all  the 
dirt  tracked  in.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause.  A  well  sodded  yard 
with  good  walks  every  where  will  do 
wonders  toward  lessening  the  amount  of 
weekly,  yes  daily  cleaning.  It  is  now 
being  realized  that  cement  walks  are  a 
farm  necessity.  Another  necessary  thing 
is  a  fence  around  the  yard  to  keep  the 
chickens  out.  Just  because  pansy  beds 
and  poultry  begin  with  the  same  letter 
is  no  reason  for  any  very  great  intimacy 
between  them.  IDA  m.  jaokson. 
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fl  The  Woman  and  the  Wandering  Hen  || 

(Continued  from  page  135) 

. . 

The  hen  brought  off  10  healthy  turkeys, 
out  of  a  possible  11.  The  mother  hen  had 
the  run  of  the  premises  and  daily  led  her 
brood  far  off  into  the  bushes  in  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather,  and  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  nine  turkeys  to  full  maturity.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  above  the  average  where 
they  furnish  hotel  accommodations  for 
the  little  turks  with  hot  and  cold  water 
and  electric  lights  in  every  room.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

P.  S. — I  thought  all  along  I  was  for¬ 
getting  something,  and  I  have  just  now 
thought  what  it  is.  If  I  remember  right 
it  was  about  the  first  of  April  when  the 
last  one  of  the  wandering  hens  disap¬ 
peared,  and  Bodwell  was  saying  to  the 
men  in  the  mill,  when  out  of  earshot  of 
Mrs.  Bodwell,  that  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  pesky  hens,  and  he  reckons  now 
he  wouldn’t  hear  anything  more  about 
building  a  henhouse,  but  along  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  one  of  the  lost  hens 
was  seen  coming  down  the  tote  road  one 
afternoon  followed  by  a  brood  of  12  lively 
chickens.  A  day  or  two  later  another 
lien  did  the  same  stunt,  and  likewise 
every  day  or  two  the  same  scene  was  re¬ 
peated,  and  if  T  remember  right,  the 
least  number  of  chicks  that  any  hen  re¬ 
ported,  was  10.  I  was  at  the  mill  a  few 
days  after  the  last  one  showed  up,  and  I 
observed  Bodwell  in  the  back  yard  board¬ 
ing  up  a  chicken  house  with  Mrs.  B. 
standing  by  bossing  the  job.  c.  w.  S. 


A  Strange,  New  Business. 

Selling  Human  Blood. — In  a  city 
hospital  three  women  lay  at  the  point  of 
death.  Nothing  but  a  supply  of  new 
blood  could  save  them  or  put  them  into 
a  condition  to  stand  the  needed  opera¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  obtain  this  new  blood 
the  doctors  advertised  for  people  who 
were  willing  to  supply  it.  As  a  result 
more  than  100  men,  most  of  them  driven 
by  poverty,  offered  themselves  for  the 
purpose.  Out  of  this  number,  only  two 
were  found  with  blood  suitable  for  the 
operations,  most  of  the  others  being  in 
poor  condition  as  the  result  of  exposure 
and  lack  of  proper  food.  The  two  men 
who  were  selected  each  gave  a  pint  of 
his  blood ;  this  was  transfused  into  the 
veins  of  the  three  patients  with  such 
success  that  they  revived  and  were  able 
to  stand  the  operations.  Investigation  of 
these  cases  has  shown  that  there  are  men 
in  New  York  City  who  make  a  profession 
of  selling  their  blood  for  these  operations. 
They  are  people  naturally  of  good  health 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  healthy  red 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  it  appears  that 
blood  for  this  use  must  be  of  a  peculiar 
quality,  and  out  of  seven  pure-blooded 
persons,  only  one  may  possess  the  quality 
needed  for  this  work.  Formerly  when 
such  blood  was  needed  advertisements 
were  placed  in  the  papers  and  in  every 
such  case,  there  were  dozens  or  even 
hundreds  of  applications.  The  majority 
of  them  came  from  men  who  were  out  of  I 
work,  with  families  to  support,  and  they 
stood  ready  to  give  the  last  drop  in  their 
veins  in  order  to  earn  a  little  money  for 
the  support  of  their  wife  and  children. 
Some  pathetic  stories  are  told  of  the 
sorrows  of  some  of  these  men  when  they 
found  that  through  exposure  or  lack  of 
food  they  could  not  give  what  was  needed. 
These  advertisements  are  not  now  usually 
needed,  as  there  has  been  developed  a  col¬ 
ony  of  50  or  00  people  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  supplying  blood  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  all  of  a  remarkable  healthy  type 
arid  are  known  as  such  to  the  physicians. 
They  receive  all  the  way  from  $15  to  [ 
$100.  depending  largely  upon  the  ability  ! 
of  the  patient  to  pay  them.  It  is  even  j 
said  that  some  of  these  people  are  of  good 
family  and  very  well-to-do.  They  may 
be  called  philanthropists,  as  they  stand 
ready  to  give  a  supply  out  of  pure  charity  j 
and  good  will.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  wealthy  man  will  give  up  a  supply 
of  blood  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  life  of  some  poor  man  or  woman 
who  cannot  be  revived  in  any  other  way. 


“  Songs  that  Live.” 

BY  no  means  least  in  value  among  the 
country  life  conferences  which  are 
now  annually  held  are  those  in  which 
home-making  and  child  training  are  made 
the  subjects  of  study.  For  several  years 
many  of  those  who  have  attended  the 
exercises  of  “Farmers’  Week”  at  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  have  enjoyed  listening  to  Mrs.  Rose 
Morgan  as  she  discussed  the  place  which 
music  holds  and  should  hold  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  in  the  home.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  comparatively  few,  even 
among  the  thoughtful  in  her  audiences, 
have  ever  fully  appreciated  the  influence 
which  the  songs  and  instrumental  music 
of  the  home  exert  upon  those  growing  up 
there,  and  it  has  become  Mrs.  Morgan’s 
mission  to  open  the  eyes  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  for 
good,  or  for  evil,  that  exist  in  the  songs  of 
the  people,  and  to  help  to  cultivate  in 
American  homes  the  ability  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  to 
choose  the  former. 

With  the  title,  “Songs  That  Live,” 
Bulletin  No.  T7  has  been  issued  as  part 
of  the  Cornell  Reading  Course,  these 
bulletins  being  free  to  all  in  the  State 
who  send  for  them.  A  few  sentences 
quoted  from  the  bulletin  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  character,  and  will,  we  hope, 
induce  many  to  send  for  it. 

“Probably  there  is  no  form  of  early 
home  influence  more  enduring  than  the 
home  song,  and  its  power  is  continuous 
in  proportion  to  the  place  that  it  occu¬ 
pied  in  that  early  home  influence.  The 
home  song,  therefore,  should  be  funda¬ 
mentally  a  thing  of  tenth.  It  should  not 
be  woven  from  the  tinsel  of  fancy  and 
sentimentality,  but  it  should  be  composed 
of  words  and  melody  that  are  coined  from 
the  heart’s  pure  gold.  Such  a  song  lives. 
We  believe  the  song  to  be  a  character 
making  force.  We  believe  that  there  are 
better  songs  for  the  country  school,  the 
Grange,  and  the  occasional  country  life 
program  than  are  ordinarily  used  in 
them.  We  believe  that  there  are  better 
hymns  for  the  country  church  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  services.  We  believe  that  the 
home  is  the  natural  center  of  that  power 
for  good  which  we  rest  in  song,  and  that 
there  are  better  songs  for  it  than  the 
average  home  of  to-day  provides.” 

A  feature  of  the  bulletin  that  will  bo 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  it  is 
a  collection  of  10  of  the  best  American 
songs,  ranging  from  a  negro  ballad  of  the 
South  to  a  Christmas  carol  by  Phillips 
Brooks.  Both  words  and  music  of  the 
songs  are  given.  M.  b.  d. 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  are  in 
Prime  Condition  NOW 

Shipped  direct  from  my  grove  to  any  point  in 
New  York  State,  EXPRESS  PREPAID,  two  or 
more  boxes  in  same  shipment 

FRUIT  CUT  FRESH  FROM  TREE 


GRAPEFRUIT  per  box  #8.35 

ORANGES  “  “  8.50 

TANGERINES  “  “  8.75 

MIXER  “  “  8.50 


Grapefruit  nml  orange  drops  75e  per  box  less  than 
above  prices.  Apply  for  delivered  prices  to  points 
eutside  of  New  York  State.  State  whether  large, 
medium,  or  small  fruit  desired.  Give  name  of  your 
Express  Co.  Send  bank  draft,  P.  O.,  or  Express  Order. 

L.  A.  HAKES,  Grower  and  Packer 
Winter  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  eight  varieties  out  of  a  hundred 
and  havo  eight  of  the  best.  Our  prices  are  low. 
Send  for  our  1915  catalogue  of  Seed.  Berry  Plants, 
Asparagus  roots.  All  kinds  of  small  plants.  Romance 
Seed.  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  Caleb  Bonos  8  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties,  including  the  new  EVERBEARERS 
f  inest  grade  of  stock.  Large,  instructive  catalog  FREE 

E.  <i  TINGLE,  90  It.  It.  Ave,  Pittsville,  iMd 


Strawberry  Plants^’™!',  £'7,™ 

tivo  Catalogue  Free.  15asil  l’erry.  Ceoroetown.  Del. 


McDonald  Blackberry“dK“„“,iS.*r“',nS£ 

Price  list.  FITZGERALD'S  NURSERY.  Stenhenville,  Tex 


BLACK  diamond.  Blackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  a  ml  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J 


PEAS FOR SALE 


$1  to  $5  per  bushell  Leading  garden  varieties. 
Send  for  circular. 

P.  J.  WILKINSON,  Brookside  Farm,  Cambray,  Ont.,  Canada 


Cow  Peas,  Cantaloupe  Seed  ~cf* ; 

Delicious,  Early  Elberta.  new  and  old  fruits';  low 

prices.  Bridueville  Nurseries,  Myer  8  Sons,  Bridneville,  Del. 


at  WHOLESALE 


prrn 

Hi  ■■  ■  I  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
■  ■  M  ■  ■  ■  SEEDS  from  rrower  to  you  at 

UkLU  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Write 
today  for  our  wholesale  catalog. 
C.N.  ROEINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  80  Baltimore,  Md. 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers.  Established  1870 


TOWNSEND’S 

20th  Century  BERRY  BOOK 


TOWNSEND'S 
20t?CENTURYCArAl0GUEi 

A?  25 


The  Leading  AMERICAN 
PLANT  CATALOGUE  tells 
the  plain  truth  about 
TOWNSEND’S  Thorough¬ 
bred  pedigree  plants.  Such 
as  I  would  glad'ly  buy  myself 
were  the  position  of  planter 
and  grower  reversed. 

My  aim  is  to  supply  only 
tlie  quality  of  plants  that  I 
know  will  prove  a  success 
to  my  customers.  The  kind 
that  will  please  them  so 
well  that  they  will  come 
back  with  their  repeat  or¬ 
ders,  and  bring  their  friends 
with  them. 

That  my  business  has  increased  1,000%  in  the 
past  live  years  is  convincing  proof  that  I  have 
pleased  my  people. 

While  It  is  not  the  price  that  I  hold  out  as  an 
inducement  to  buy  my  plants.  You  will  dud 
them  quoted  from  to  1/3  less  than  many  large 
growers  ask  for  plants  of  a  lesser  quality. 

Tills  hook  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the 
leading  varieties  such  as — JOE  JOHNSON,  the 
best  late  variety  I  have  ever  seen) ;  Townsend's 
Late,  Chesapeake,  Mascot,  Gandy,  Kloudyke, 
Early  Ozark,  Aroma,  Baltimore,  Kellogg  Prize, 
Progressive  (ever  bearing),  and  over  50  other 
good  varieties. 

Gives  the  20th  century  method  of  growing  and' 
caring  for  them.  Tells  why  certain  varieties  soon 
run  down  and  how  they  may  be  built  up;  all  is 
easy  sailing  the  Townsend  way.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  a  copy  of  my  book  before  you.  IT’S 
FREE.  Also  my  services. 

Write  for  your  copy  to-day — only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  left. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Strawberry  Specialist 

Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


mswmBam 


$614 .  cleared  by  one  man  from  1J4  acres 
of  Wilkins  strawberry  plants.  Send  for 
freo  catalog  describing  the  Wilkins  money 
makers  all  the  finest  varieties. 

WILKINS  &  C0„  40  Wilkins  Bldg.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

All  the  best  June  and  Full-bearing  varieties.  Also 
best  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
Plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots  in  assortment. 

Our  1915  Catalog  tells  bow  you  can  get  plants  of  our 
Wonderful  New  Seedling  Struwbcrry,  “Collins” 
absolutely  FRF. K.  Write  for  It. 

G.  15.  W  id  (ten’s  \  nrserlcs,  Box  1 1,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants  -££• 

funded.  Arthur  K.  Heggan,  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 


R 


IGHT  PRICES  ON  RIGHT  QUALITY — Strawberry,  Raspberry,  lilack- 
berry  A  Currant  Plants.  Circular  tree.  J.  V.  Mecdcr,  N.  Girard,  Pa. 


"SUPERB”  'vtrawhprrip'}  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  ■ 'c3  willaro  b  kille,  Swedcsboro, n.  j. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

|  on  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and  prnrden  roots 
I  at  reasonable  prices.  Cataloffuo  FREE.  Write  toil ji 


at  reasonable  pi 

A.  C.  WESTON 


&  COMPANY. 


flay  to 

BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^!^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *iie  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  S  LANSBURGII  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pel 
1000  and  up.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS. R.  10,  Paw  Paw, Mich, 

Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reasonable  for 
quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

fc.  W.  JOHNSON  A  11 RO.  -  Salisbury,  Md. 


3,000,000  Bpes“y  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Bnroain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  “Your  plants  out  did 
them  all.” — I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio.  Wholesale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money. 

C.  S.  Perdue  -  Box  20  -  Showell,  Md. 


field  record  crops  of  pure^ 
rwhite  grains.  The  extra  large  ’ 
’berries  have  thinnest  hulls.  For' 
^milling  as  well  as  feeding  purposes' 
it  Is  unequalled. 

rRipens  Early  and  Cannot  Lodge 

Has  the  strongest  straw  and  resists  rust  and  dry 
a  weather.  Send  2oc  for  half  pound  sample 
UyW  and  coupon  good  for  that  amount  of  seeds.  , 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  /  Tells  all  about  Gartons  pedi¬ 

greed  and  fully  guaranteed 
field  seeds.  Ask  for  it  to  day.  /a 

Garton-CooperSeedCo. 

Box  U6 
.Sugar  Grovey 
III* 


RttHnAa 


Don’t  put  in 
the  same  old  crop  every 
year.  Get  in  on  some  of  the  new 
^money-making  crops  including  Sudan 
Grass,  grows  easy  every  where,  wet  or  dry 
weather,  any  kind  of  land ;  seed  scarce,  will  be 
r  big  money-maker  for  next  two  or  three  years. 
Also  new,  especially  good  for  dry  countries. 
FETE  RITA — WONDERFUL  PRODUCER 
both  seed  and  forage.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  It. 
A  big  money-maker  for  all  farmers  north  and  south. 
Also  Imported  Rape,  Mangels  and  Vetch  seed.  Pure 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  etc.  Write  today  for  onr  1015  Pure  Seed 
Hook.  GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 

271  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RIPE 

TOMATOES 


EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER 
HAD  THEM  BEFORE 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  springs 
when  protected  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  E0RCER 

Makes  any  kind  of  seeds  or  plants  grow  in  the  open 
garden  just  the  same  as  if  under  hotbed  sash.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  ’em  by  the  1000.  Private  and  market 
gardeners  take  the  hint;  it’s  the  early  crop  that 
brings  the  pleasure  and  the  profit.  Send  for  my 
beautifully  illustrated  free  catalog.  It’s  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  many  new  and  wonderful  inventions  for  the 
up-to-date  gardener.  You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 
The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K»  Glcnside,  Pa. 


wm 

r  Finest  1 
Seed 

Send  for  You^ 
FREE  Copy 

Catalog 
ISBELL 
Ever  Published 


Mail  a  postal  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  Isbell’s  new  cata¬ 
log  of  northern-grown  soeds. 
Vegetable,  flower  and  hold 
soeds  that  produce  big  crops. 
Catalog  tefls  all  about  how 
Isbell  grows  them  right  hero  in 
the  north.  120  pages,  with  elaborate  illustrution9 
and  planting  directions.  Send  for  it. 

Isbell’s  Northern-Grown  Seeds 

Famous  the  country  over  for  life  and  vigor.  Buy 
direct  from  the  grower  and  get  better  seeds  for 
loss  money.  You  gain  in  every  way  when  you  buy 
from  Isbell.  150,000  satisfied  customers. 

5  PACKETS  FOR  10  CENTS 

packets — melon,  radish,  cucumber,  boot  and  lottuco.  Res- 
ular  price  25c.  Those  packages  free  if  you  placo  au  ordor 
later.  Seo  what  real  quality  seeds  look  liko.  (5) 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  824  Pearl  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


O0DSEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


WE  MUST  SELL 

,  —TIMOTHY 
4 — ALFALFA 
CLOVER 
f—  C  O  R  N 

SPECIAL  PRICKS— WRITE  NOW 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

Deot.  5,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


SEEDS 


CLOVER 


Buy  grass  seed  early 
enough  to  per  m  i  t 
testing  for  purity 
and  growth.  We 
_  _  allow  return  of  un¬ 

satisfactory  send— re¬ 
fund  money — pay  freight.  Get  present  low  prices. 
Everything  for  the  farm— Grass  Seod — Alfalfa — 
Field  Peas  and  Beans — Potatoes— Corn — Oats. 
Fine  catalog  and  Samples  free— if  you  ask 

A.  H,  HOFFMAN  ,  Landisville,  Lane.  Go.,  Pa. 

SEED  CORN  THAT WILLGROW 

"CAROLINE  WHITE"  and  "EGLANTINE"  strain  YELLOW 
LEAMING  seed  corn  Carefully  selected  and  kept 
warm  all  Winter.  Writo  for  interesting  free  book. 
Wo  have  18110  acres  under  cultivation.  EGLANTINE 
FARMS,  Temple  Smith,  Mur.,  GREENSBORO,  MARYLAND 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIERI)  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R.  Fostoria,  O. 

Cnnd  Dnfafnoc-T'16  new  Russett,  a 
rOldlUeb  square  deal,  and  at 
farmers’  prices.  Send  at  once  for  sample  and 
prices.  MANSION  FARMS,  Foxburg,  Pa. 

Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? - - 


I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  anil  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  liveclose  totheMIs- 
sourl  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  freo 
samples  of  theso  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pros. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO..  Bov  2G  .  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


We  are  trying  with  all  our  ndght>  to  furnish  ab 
solutely  pure,  Red,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 
with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed 
Writo  today  Tor  freo  samples  anil  instruction, 
"How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  28  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


I 


S  W  F  F  T  SKKI).  White  and  large  biennial 
vj  v v  iv  l,  t  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 

p ¥  r\\ZIPI>  request.  K.  BARTON,  Box 
V  I-vIs,  39,  _  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

PI  OVFR  ^FFIY'^'W  direct  and  save  money. 

~  ODEiU  \Vo  Prepa v  the  freight. 

Clicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  33,  Smoketown,  Pa. 
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A  Box  of  Garden  Greens. 

IX  EW  people  know  how  attractive  a  jar 
or  box  of  growing  parsley  may  be 
made.  For  a  gift  during  the  Winter 
season  or  early  Spring,  when  garden 
greens  are  scarce,  it  is  doubly  so.  Cigar 
boxes  may  be  filled  with  rich  earth  and 
painted  with  enamel  or  covered  with 
cedar  or  birch  bark.  Sow  the  soil  thick¬ 
ly  with  seed,  soaked  for  quick  germina¬ 
tion,  and  soon  the  box  will  be  filled  with 
the  moss-like  leaves  of  the  plant.  Pep¬ 
per  grass  and  chives  also  may  be  used. 
These  boxes  need  not  be  used  entirely  as 
gifts,  but  could  be  used  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  little  money.  Just  plain  pots 
nf  parsely  sell  for  from  15  to  25  cents  at 
the  florists.  Any  boy  or  girl  could  orna¬ 
ment  the  boxes,  and  they  surely  are  right 
attractive  and  useful. 

New  Jersey.  m  ary  e.  stowell. 


Raising  an  Herb  Garden. 

MY  plans  for  the  coming  year  are  the 
,  direct  result  of  my  need  for  a  pro¬ 
fitable  outdoor  occupation.  I  am 
going  to  have  an  herb  garden,  a  small 
one  to  begin  with,  but  large  enough  to 
include  many  of  the  old-fashioned  sweet¬ 
smelling  herbs.  I  plan  to  make  pot¬ 
pourri  and  sachets.  So  far  it  is  only  a 
plan,  but  I  have  chosen  the  garden  plot, 
had  it  partly  fertilized  and  now  I  am 
studying  nursery  catalogues  and  am 
working  on  an  original  pot-pourri  jar 
that  might  attract  attention  at  gift  shops. 
Massachusetts.  elsie  m.  iiuhachek. 


An  herb  garden  for  sachet  purposes 
should  have  possibilities  if  judiciously 
managed.  Many  plants  are  available  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  cultural  difficulties 
are  not  great.  A  few  would  require 
shade  and  moisture,  but  most  of  the 
sweet  “old-fashioned”  varieties  could 
readily  be  grown  in  the  open  in  ordin¬ 
ary  fertile  garden  loam.  The  plants  of 
this  type  best  adapted  for  sachet  and 
pot-pourri  purposes  in  this  country  would 
be  balm,  chamomile,  marigold,  Xigella 
or  black  fennel,  peppermint,  pennyroyal, 
sage,  southernwood  (Artemisia  Abrotan- 
um)  Summer  and  Winter  savory,  spear¬ 
mint.  rosemary,  tansy,  thyme,  valerian, 
woodruff  (Asperula  odorata)  and  worm¬ 
wood.  Other  herbs  and  plants  having 
more  pronounced  condimental  and  medi¬ 
cinal  uses  that  would  fit  well  into  such 
a  garden  project  are  anise,  burnet,  bor¬ 
age.  chervil,  coriander,  dill,  fennel,  hore- 
hound,  hyssop,  lovage,  marshmallow,  rue 
and  tarragon,  though  the  list  may  be  even 
more  extended.  Catnip  would  of  course 
have  a  place  for  pussy’s  benefit.  Though 
the  above  selection  comprises  both  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials  the  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  especially  varied  and 
may  easily  be  compassed  by  any  fair  gar¬ 
dener.  Possibly  of  all  books  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Bardsvvell's  “The  Ilerb  Garden,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  in  IfFl,  and  procurable 
by  any  bookseller,  would  throw  most 
light  on  the  subject.  .Some  modifications 
of  the  recommended  treatment  may  be 
necessary  on  account  of  our  warmer  and 
drier  Summer  climate.  Seeds  or  propo- 
gating  material  of  all  the  varieties  named 
may  be  had  from  dealers  in  this  country. 

v. 


A  Girl  Raises  Pigs. 

TIIE  North  Dakota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  organized  a  hog  cont  st.  Six 
girls  and  IS  boys,  all  under  IS  years  old, 
competed.  The  object  was  to  prove  that 
pork  can  be  made  in  North  Dakota  at 
a  profit.  In  order  to  do  this  such  pork 
must  be  produced  in  about  seven  months, 
before  e,  Id  weather  comes  on.  North  Da¬ 
kota  foods  must  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
Everyone  knows  that  a  pig  makes  most 
rapid  gains  while  he  is  young.  The  cost 
of  wintering  a  hog  takes  most  of  the 
profit  made  through  the  warm  weather 
out  of  him.  In  this  North  Dakota  con¬ 
test  the  first  prize  of  $100  was  won  by 
a  girl,  Miss  Anna  Barrett  of  Larimore. 
The  following  statement  is  given  showing 
what  she  did.  Second  prize  was  won  by 
Paul  Kellogg,  and  the  third  prize  by  an¬ 
other  girl,  Edith  M.  Penoe ;  with  still  an¬ 
other  girl,  Edith  M.  Penoe,  with  still  an- 
place.  So  much  for  the  North  Dakota 
girls.  One  argument  against  suffrage  is 
that  girls  and  women  are  not  capable  of 
doing  a  man’s  work.  It  looks  as  if  the 
coming  generation  in  North  Dakota  would 
take  this  theory  out  on  the  prairie  and 
burn  it  up. 

“Miss  Anna  Barrett  of  Larimore,  pro¬ 
duced  3811  pounds  of  pork  from  a  litter 
of  14  Duroes  in  200  days.  She  sold 
them  for  014  cents,  which  brought  her 
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$247.71,  while  the  value  of  the  feed  was 
$01.49,  which  left  a  return  of  $156.22 
above  the  cost  of  the  feed.  The  average 
daily  return  above  the  cost  of  the  feed 
was  75  cents,  pretty  good  returns  for 
caring  for  a  litter  of  pigs.  These  pigs 
were  farrowed  April  27.  From  the  9th 
of  May  until  the  10th  of  October  they 
had  the  run  of  a  Blue  grass  pasture. 
In  addition,  they  were  fed  21  bushels  of 
corn,  14  of  barley,  20  of  oats,  2  1-3  tons 
of  screenings,  114  pounds  of  bran  and 
shorts,  1400  pounds  of  milk,  and.  from 
the  1st  of  November  until  the  closing  of 
the  contest  they  followed  cattle  that  were 
on  feed.  From  this  amount  of  feed,  the 
14  pigs  with  an  average  weight  of  272 
pounds  were  produced  and  the  cost  per 
pound  was  2  2-5  cents.” 


Puppies  that  Bring  Money. 

E  had  a  large  registered  Scotch 
collie  that  was  very  intelligent  and 
trusty  with  the  children.  She  raised  two 
litters  of  puppies  each  year,  and  they 
were  always  all  spoken  for  at  weaning 
time  by  our  friends  and  their  friends. 
One  day  a  year  ago  the  thought  came 
to  me,  “Why  not  raise  puppies  to  sell?” 
After  some  correspondence  I  bought  a 
beautiful  Scotch  collie  from  an  eastern 
kennel.  The  first  litter  of  puppns.  which 


women  as  the  animals  are  tractable  and 
easily  cared  for.  Woman's  natural  in¬ 
stinct  for  cleanliness  is  also  in  her  favor, 
as  this  is  a  point,  that  cannot  be  ignored 
if  a  demand  for  goat’s  milk  is  to  be 
created  among  those  not  accustomed  to 
its  use. 

Goats  in  this  country  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  too  much  in  the  nature  of  scav¬ 
engers  to  make  their  products  popular  in 
American  families,  but  they  are  natur¬ 
ally  cleanly  animals,  and  need  only  good, 
wholesome,  food  and  clean  quarters, 
combined  with  such  care  of  the  toilet  as 
a  woman  could  give,  to  remove  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  prejudice  that  now  exists 
against  their  milk.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  is  no  universal  de¬ 
mand  for  the  products  of  a  goat  dairy 
and  that  most  people  wishing  to  establish 
one  would  find  it  necessary  to  create  this 
demand  before  their  venture  could  be 
put  onto  a  paying  basis.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  interest 
the  physicians  of  a  community  and  en¬ 
deavor,  through  them,  to  find  customers 
who  would  appreciate  goat's  milk  for 
infant  or  invalid  feeding  and  be  willing 
to  pay  the  higher  price  which  would  have 
to  be  secured  for  it.  In  some  localities, 
a  hospital  might  be  found  that  would 
take  the  product  of  a  goat  dairy.  It 
could  not  be  considered  prudent  for  a 
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numbered  seven,  netted  me  ju.  t  $24. 
After  giving  away  puppies,  as  we  had 
been  d  ing,  I  was  afraid  my  friends 
would  expect  me  to  continue,  so  I  in¬ 
serted  an  advertisement  in  the  local  pa¬ 
per,  and  I  soon  found  the  demand  was 
better,  if  possible,  than  before.  I  find  it 
nothing  but  a  pleasant  task  to  raise 
these  puppies,  as  every  farm  needs  one, 
and  if  they  have  small  children,  two  dogs. 
I  have  been  wondering  why  more  farmers’ 
wives  do  not  take  up  this  novel  and  in- 
terestitc  method  of  earning  money. 

DAY  MERRY. 


Women  as  Goat  Breeders. 

HAVE  been  informed  that  goat’s  milk 
is  very  helpful  in  cases  of  stomach 
trouble,  even  in  adults ;  also,  that  the 
care  of  these  animals  can  be  safely  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  woman.  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  had  experience  in  this  line 
will  they  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  it, 
through  your  columns?  G.  T. 

Goat’s  milk  has  been  found  very  use¬ 
ful  in  infant  feeding  because  of  its  di¬ 
gestibility.  While  richer  than  cow’s 
milk,  the  fat  globules  are  much  smaller 
and  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
milk ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  cream 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  processes.  The  albumen  does  not 
coagulate  into  such  hard  masses  as  does 
that  of  cow’s  milk  and  it  is.  correspond¬ 
ingly,  more  suited  to  weak  digestions. 
These  qualities  should  make  it  desirable 
as  an  invalid  food  if  its  slight  musk  fla¬ 
vor  did  not  render  it  distasteful  to  the 
patient.  Much  of  the  characteristic  fla¬ 
vor  of  goat’s  milk  is  due.  however,  to 
lack  of  cleanliness  in  handling  and  in 
care  of  the  animals  and  may  be  obviated 
by  greater  attention  to  these  matters. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
goat  dairy  should  not  be  conducted  by 


woman,  or  anyone  else,  to  make  any 
considerable  investment  in  milch  goats 
without  being  first  assured  of  a  market 
for  the  milk.  One  or  two  may  well  be 
secured  for  family  use  by  those  who  are 
in  position  to  care  for  them  and  if  a 
business  of  supplying  others  with  the 
milk  can  be  developed  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  undertaken  by  a 
woman.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Trade  in  Cottage  Cheese. 

EEING  D.  B.  H.’s  inquiry  in  regard 
to  cottage  cheese  tempts  me  to  give 
our  experience.  The  formula  for  making 
the  sour  milk  into  cheese,  as  printed,  is 
all  right,  being  careful  to  let  the  curd 
drain  dry  without  any  squeezing.  Oue 
cup  of  cream  to  10  pounds  of  curd,  if  not 
scalded  too  much,  will  make  the  cheese 
moist  enough.  Do  not  use  any  butter, 
as  this  causes  the  cheese  to  turn  yellow 
if  left  exposed  to  the  air  even  for  a 
short  time. 

We  live  three  miles  from  a  village  of 
1200  inhabitants.  We  sell  all  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  we  can  make  from  the  milk  of 
two  cows,  from  the  first  of  December  un¬ 
til  the  first  or  middle  of  May.  We  keep 
the  curd  made  from  day  to  day  for  a 
week,  then  add  cream  and  salt  to  the 
whole  mass,  working  out  all  lumps,  so 
that  it  is  all  of  one  consistency.  We 
pack  in  one  pound  portions,  which  are 
placed  in  a  pint  paper  ice  cream  pail, 
each  pound  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  pail.  These  ice  cream 
pails  cost  $3.50  per  thousand  and  make 
a  neat,  sanitary  package,  handy  to  hand 
out,  or  for  a  person  to  carry  if  he  meets 
you  on  the  street  and  asks  for  one.  We 
get  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cheese 
brings  more  money  than  the  butter  made 
from  same  amount  of  milk.  s.  T.  s. 


Jauu.uy  :to. 

Pin-money  Puzzles  for  Women. 

RABBIT  SHOOTING.— The  day  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving  a  young  neighbor 
woman  came  past  our  house  with  three 
rabbits  which  she  had  shot.  These  she 
sold  for  Z0  cents  apiece  on  the  spot,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  dressing  them.  A  few 
days  previous  she  had  sold  five  dressed 
for  one  dollar.  She  has  shot  as  many 
as  15  in  one  week,  though  she  spends 
comparatively  little  time  hunting.  This 
woman  is  very  successful  with  poultry, 
and  her  husband  taught  her  how  to  han¬ 
dle  a  gun  for  their  protection.  She  has 
brought  down  many  a  hawk  that  no  one 
else  could  get  (and  got  paid  for  it  too) 
and  looks  after  her  husband’s  traps  in 
mornings  when  he  hasn’t  time. 

Be  Business-Like. — If  you  are 
“lucky”  with  turkeys  they  are  the  trump 
card  in  poultry  raising.  Last  year  11 
Bourbon  Reds  brought  me  exactly  $33. 
It  is  mighty  encouraging  to  a  woman’s 
pocketbook  to  drive  into  town  with  her 
husband  and  get  a  big  check  for  a  load 
of  poultry.  One  last  word  about  your 
poultry  raising;  look  at  it  as  a  business 
and  don’t  let  anything  keep  you  from 
success  that  you  have  any  control  over. 
You  can  make  the  coops  safe  from  “var¬ 
mints,”  you  can  control  mites  and  lice 
and  keep  the  coops  sanitary  by  white¬ 
washing,  etc.  No  need  for  you  to  te 
afraid  of  overstocking  the  market.  The 
United  States  imports  millions  of  dozers 
of  eggs  yearly.  When  a  woman  cannot 
find  any  other  way  to  make  money  she 
can  start  in  the  poultry  business. 

Weaving.— Then  there  is  the  business 
of  carpet  weaving.  One  frail  little  wom¬ 
an  that  I  know  puts  in  most  of  her  spare 
time  at.  certain  seasons  at  her  loom.  She 
does  good  work,  consequently  is  much  in 
demand.  There  are  not  half  enough  car¬ 
pet  weavers.  Rag  rugs  are  having  their 
day.  They  are  very  serviceable  and 
sweet-homey  looking.  Very  pretty  rugs 
can  be  crocheted  of  old  stockings,  but 
instead  of  putting  them  on  the  floor  make 
them  lar„e  enough  to  use  on  the  bed; 
they  are  as  good  as  any  comfortable  for 
warmth.  White  knit  underwear  can  be 
dyed  to  use  in  these  “bed  rugs,”  and  if 
the  colors  are  combined  artistically  you 
will  have  a  most  fetching  outside  spread. 
A  shell  border  of  three  or  four  rows  of 
chain  stitch  put  on  in  small  scallops 
makes  a  nice  edging. 

Vegetable  Gardening.  —  Gardening 
can  be  made  to  yield  a  certain  income 
throughout  the  Summer.  You  have  a  few 
friends  in  town  who  must  buy  their  vege¬ 
tables?  How  easy  to  get  their  trade  by 
selling  lower  than  the  stores,  as  you  can 
well  afford  to  do.  Have  a  separate  bas¬ 
ket  for  each  customer,  and  every  Satur¬ 
day  when  you  go  to  town  with  your 
butter  and  eggs  take  along  your  baskets 
of  fresh  vegetables.  Do  them  up  nicely. 
Even  if  each  one  takes  no  more  than  25 
cents  worth  it  will  pay  you.  If  you  have 
only  a  spark  of  enterprise  you  can  find 
among  your  friends  and  their  friends 
enough  customers  to  take  all  your  butter, 
eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables.  You  must 
make  some  concessions  to  these  people, 
and  you  can  best  do  it  by  giving  them 
first-class  goods  for  a  slight  reduction  on 
market  prices. 

Indiana.  ida  m.  jackson. 

R.  N.-Y. — Shooting  rabbits  is  about 
the  last  business  we  should  suggest  to 
some  women  we  know,  yet  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  where  it  would  pay.  We  know 
of  women  who  do  a  good  business  at 
raising  rats  and  mice! 


Germany  has  been  largely  supplying 
the  world  with  playthings,  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  toy-makers  are  experts.  Toy-making 
in  that  country  is  an  inherited  business 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
some  of  the  German  workmen  have  be¬ 
come  remarkably  expert.  The  war. 
however,  has  upset  conditions,  and  other 
countries  have  been  obliged  to  a  large  ex 
tent  to  make  their  own  toys  or  go  with¬ 
out.  The  English  are  trying  to  develop 
toy  manufacturing  business  and  a  great 
exhibition  of  hand-made  toys  has  just 
been  held  in  England.  Most  of  these  toys 
are  made  by  villagers  or  farmers,  provid¬ 
ing  Winter  work  for  ingenious  members 
of  the  family.  Some  of  the  villages  in 
Ireland  are  sending  out  large  quantities 
of  these  toys.  This  ought  to  be  a  profit- 
abb*  work  for  some  of  our  farm  women. 
Certain  kinds  of  toys  can  be  made  to 
good  advantage  on  the  farm  by  expert 
fingers.  The  writer  was  brought  up  in 
a  community  where  a  number  of  ingen¬ 
ious  women  made  an  excellent  income  by 
making  toys,  largely  figures  of  animal1; 
cut  out  of  cloth,  and  stuffed  to  give  a 
good  imitation.  There  is  opportunity  i:i 
tli is  for  some  one. 
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::  As  Others  See  Us  :: 

The  Pursuit  of  Ideals  Not  Always  an  Ideal  Pursuit 
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MIlS.  IIILL  and  Mrs.  West  had  their 
ideals,  the  same  as  you  and  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephraim  Ilill  lived  on  a 
small  farm  just  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
small  town.  They  were  well-to-do,  past 
middle  age,  and  childless.  He  was  one 
of  those  persons  so  comfortable  to  have 
about  the  house,  who  seem  to  fit  into  any 
scheme  the  domestic  tyrant  sets  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Hill  rather  prided  herself  on 
having  a  good  heart,  but  her  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  was  punctuality.  She  took  it  from 
her  father  who  she  said,  always  put  on 
his  linen  trousers  the  first  day  of  May 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayley  West — Galley 
Wesf  according  to  (lie  local  wits — lived 
in  the  small  town  before  mentioned.  Gay¬ 
ley — no  one  ever  called  him  Mr.  West — 
was  a  happy-go-lucky ;  although  nearing 


sound — and  Justina  abandoned  hope. 
The  day  was  as  dreary  as  the  soul  with¬ 
in  her.  There  had  been  a  light  fall  of 
snow  which  failed  to  hide  the  ruts  in  the 
muddy  road  or  the  tufts  of  grass  and 
weeds  by  the  roadside.  Ice  had  formed 
in  ruts  and  gutters,  with  here  and  there 
a  miniature  pond.  Sudden  inspiration 
came  to  Justina  and  as  suddenly  she 
carried  it  into  action  by  a  spring  into 
the  middle  of  one  of  these  little  ponds.  O 
joy!  Where  was  neatness  now?  Her 
mother’s  dress  was  well  bespotted,  and 
her  own  garments,  her  stockings,  her 
shoetops.  She  giggled  as  she  looked  at 
them,  and  that  giggle  was  her  undoing. 

“You  did  that  on  purpose,  Justina 
West!”  said  her  mother  with  sudden 
comprehension.  Hadn’t  Gayley  done 
things  on  purpose  to  avoid  going  to  the 


SERIOUS  TROUBLE  IN'  A  HAPPY  FAMILY. 


the  sixties  he  had  nothing  laid  by  for  a 
rainy  day.  lie  was  a  stonemason.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  he  did  such  odd  jobs  as 
a  not  too  vigorous  search  brought  to 
light.  At  this  particular  Christmas  time 
he  was  court  attendant  at  the  county 
seat.  Mrs.  West  our  other  idealist,  was 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  neatness.  She 
was  fond  of  saying  she  meant  to  be  neat 
if  it  took  a  leg. 

Justina  West,  the  child  of  her  parents’ 
old  ago,  was  one  of  those  prematurely  old 
children  who  develop  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere.  She  had  reached  the  unlovely  age 
of  having  teeth  that  seemed  too  big  for 
her  mouth,  of  legs  that  had  lost  the  little 
chubbiness  they  had  possessed  in  early 
childhood.  She  was  happy-go-lucky  like 
her  father.  She  had,  moreover,  some 
traits  that  might  be  termed  sports,  so  un¬ 
like  were  they  to  anything  known  of  either 
family  tree.  She  was  of  the  stuff  that 
martyrs  are  made  of.  The  happy-go- 
lucky  martyr,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  a 
rare  bird.  Nancy  Hill  and  Ann  Eliza 
West  were  kin.  Nancy  out  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  her  heart  seeing  Gayley  was 
away  invited  her  poor  relatives  to  eat 
at  her  bounteously  spread  Christmas  ta¬ 
ble,  and  each  woman  began  to  live  up  to 
her  ideals. 

Nancy  prepared  the  Christmas  dinner 
on  the  24th,  at  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
be  sure  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  that  it  would  be  ready  on  time. 
Ann  Eliza  provided  spotless  array  for 
herself  and  Justina.  Alas  for  ideals, 
where  happy-go-luckiness  was  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  Justina  had  heard  her  fath¬ 
er  call  Nancy  Hill  a  queer  old  duck,  and 
l  ad  taken  an  unreasoning  dislike  to  her, 
and  was  in  no  mind  to  eat  of  her  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner. 

Knowing  her  mother’s  passion  for  neat¬ 
ness  the  idea  had  come  to  her  that,  if 
something  should  happen  to  her  clothing 
to  soil  it,  it  would  be  “all  off”  with  go¬ 
ing  to  the  feast.  Such  schemes  as  she 
laid  only  to  discard  them  as  each  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  utter  ruin  to  her  best 
frocks,  and  she  well  knew  another  would 
not  be  speedily  forthcoming.  The  mere 
making  of  a  frock  was  a  matter  of  time 
when  Ann  Eliz  painstakingly  set  the 
neat  stitches.  Try  as  she  would  no  feasi¬ 
ble  plan  presented  itself.  She  submitted, 
rather  sulkily  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
the  washings,  brusliings,  combings,  her 
mother  thought  necessary  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  At  last  the  ordeal  was  over.  The 
key  clicked  in  her  lock — such  a  dismal 


Hills  years  without  number?  Blood,  if 
it  is  thin  blood,  is  thicker  than  water, 
and  Ann  Eliza  wasn’t  going  to  allow 
Nancy  Hill  to  be  slighted  by  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  even  if  she  was  Gayley  West’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  so  with  firm  hand  she  led  Justina 
homeward.  It  took  time,  more  time  than 
Mrs.  West  realized,  to  make  the  two  of 
them  once  more  presentable,  according 
to  her  ideas  of  presentableness  and  when 
she  rang  the  bell  at  the  Hills  it  was  a 
full  half  hour  past  the  time  set  for  the 
dinner.  Let  us  draw  the  curtain  while 
the  woman  who  ate  dinner  on  time  and 
the  woman  who  would  sacrifice  a  leg 
(she  was  fond  of  turkey  drumstick)  for 
the  sake  of  being  neat,  meet.  It  was 
Greek  meeting  Greek  and  neither  woman 
flinched.  No  word  about  dinner  was 
spoken  then  or  throughout  the  short  af¬ 
ternoon  which  dragged  seemingly  interm¬ 
inably  in  spite  of  ideals  attained.  They 
talked  on  the  usual  topics,  but  somehow 
each  in  turn  seemed  to  have  lost  flavor 
and  was  soon  disposed  of  and  another 
introduced  until  it  appeared  doubtful  if 
the  supply  would  hold  out,  but  the  dis¬ 
mal  skies  brought  early  twilight  and  an 
early  departure. 

But  what  of  Justina?  Her  martyr 
spirit  rose  to  the  occasion.  Red-hot 
pinchers  would  not  have  drawn  from  her 
tongue  the  admission  that  she  was  hun¬ 
gry.  Her  mother  was  infinitely  relieved; 
indeed  so  great  was  that  relief  that  a 
remark  of  Justina  at  supper  that  night 
passed  unremarked,  although  ordinarily 
it  would  have  been  sternly  rebuked.  .Tus- 
tina’s  manner  when  she  made  the  remark 
plainly  showed  she  knew  she  was  safe  in 
making  it,  so  much  for  the  insight  chil¬ 
dren  have  into  this  workings  of  the 
minds  of  their  elders.  So  absorbed  were 
the  women  in  their  singular  duel 
Justina  was  left  to  herself.  Being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  amusing  herself  she  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  whiling  away  the  time.  The 
only  incident  worth  mentioning  was  her 
visit  to  Mr.  Hill’s  shop  where  on  Winter 
days  he  tinkered  at  various  jobs  of  re¬ 
pairing.  Cy  Loomis  frequently  dropped 
in  to  kill  time  and  Justina  found  him 
there  when  she  skipped  gaily  in. 

Ephraim  Hill  felt  uncomfortably  at 
sight  of  her.  He  had  not  objected  to 
eating  on  time,  but  left  to  himself  he 
would  have  waited  the  coming  of  the  be¬ 
lated  guests.  Ill1  somewhat  shamefaced¬ 
ly  pushed  the  pail  of  doughnuts  and 
pitcher  of  cider  with  its  tin  cup  that 
stood  on  the  work  bench  toward  the 


child,  but  Justina  was  no  halfway  mar¬ 
tyr  ;  she  calmly  disregarded  the  proffer 
and  soon  skipped  out  again.  “A  dis¬ 
agreeable  child,”  was  Eph’s  comment 
after  she  had  gone,  and  Cy  Loomis  who 
had  not  yet  paid  the  child’s  father  for 
work  done  on  his  cellar  wall  a  year  ago 
the  past  Summer  spat  tobacco  juice  with 
unerring  aim  into  a  little  mound  of  saw¬ 
dust,  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  and  rasped  out:  “Terrible  dis¬ 
agreeable.”  “Thus  conscience  doth  make 
cowards  of  us  all.” 

IIow  good  the  click  of  the  key  in  the 
lock  sounded.  The  plain  supper  hastily 
set  forth  was  a  feast ;  with  her  mouth 
full  Justina  ventured  her  remark,  “Isn’t 
Nancy  Hill  a  queer  old  duck?”  and  we 
who  have  been  permitted  to  look  on  at 
this  amazing  drama,  we  venture  to  re¬ 
mark,  “Weren’t  they  queer  old  ducks” — 
the  same  as  you  and  me.  C. 
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1  THINK  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  finest  and 
cleanest  farm  paper  I  have  seen  and 
always  extol  it  when  I  have  a  chance. 
The  new  department  is  a  great  addition ; 
long  life  to  it.  ANNE  L.  HATCH. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  long  time  and  enjoy  it  better  than  ever 
since  the  addition  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department.  May  it  grow  and 
your  good  work  go  on.  MRS.  R.  c.  n. 
New  York. 

Both  husband,  who  is  a  creamery  man, 
and  I  think  your  paper  one  of  the  best 
and  most  helpful  we  have  ever  taken. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  all 
the  papers,  farm,  creamery  and  daily  pa¬ 
pers  come  in  he  hunts  through  the  heap 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Tonight  The  R.  N.-Y. 
came  and  the  Woman’s  Department  is 
just  fine.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  so  and  shall  be  glad  to  do  just 
what  I  can  to  help.  mrs.  k.  c.  w. 
Ohio. 

I  am  a  student  of  an  agricultural 
course  from  Pennsylvania  State;  since 
graduation  I  have  been  out  for  the  act¬ 
ual  farm  experience,  in  other  words,  as 
a  farm  laborer.  This  makes  it  my  third 
position.  The  first  place  in  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and,  second  in  Pennsylvania  and  now 
I  am  in  New  Jersey,  and  where  I  went 
I  would  hear  the  same  story,  that  there 
is  not  a  better  agricultural  paper  than 
your  R.  N.-Y.,  or  else  I  would  hear  some 
new  starter  in  farming  say,  “I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  do  without  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,” 
and  many  other  favorable  expressions. 
Personally  I  believe  that  your  paper 
ought  to  be  in  every  farmer’s  home,  no 
matter  if  he  got  an  education  in  agri¬ 
culture  from  school  or  college,  or  if  he 
inherited  his  farming  from  his  father  or 
came  into  it  from  some  other  business. 
New  Jersey.  jos.  l.  rosentiial. 


Very  sorry  you  started  magazine  num¬ 
bers.  Before  you  did  there  was  some 
chance  of  keeping  even  with  my  reading; 
now  I  am  almost  discouraged. 

CHARLES  NELSON  DODGE. 

R.  N.-Y. — Few  of  us  really  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

We  could  not  do  without  the  paper; 
my  two-year-old  grandson  claims  it  as 
his  very  own  and  looks  it  over  thorough¬ 
ly  before  he  lets  anyone  else  have  it,  un¬ 
less  we  put  it  out  of  bis  sight.  When 
it.  came  on  Christmas  Day  lie  dropped 
all  his  numerous  playthings  for  the 
paper.  mrs.  t.  ii.  boger. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  human  side  of 
life  pictured  in  each  issue  of  your  paper 
is  worth  the  price.  It  is  better  than  a 
sermon  to  read  of  the  good,  wholesome 
humanity  of  the  “Hope  Farm  Man.” 

Maine.  leon  F.  milliken. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  bits  of 
humor  that  brighten  the  pages  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Most  normal  individuals  are  like 
•Tack,  All  seriousness  without  a  bit  of 
fun  is  dulling  in  its  effects.  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  spice  that  you  print  are  a  tonic. 

W.  II.  s. 

I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the 
very  few  that  has  any  real  interest  in 
their  subscribers  other  than  to  make 
them  paying  subjects  for  their  advertisers. 
Nevada.  c,  w.  n. 

I  have  just  read  “Publisher’s  Desk,” 
and  want  to  express  my  sincere  congrat¬ 
ulations.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  you  will  have  one  million  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  that  both  of  you  may  still  be 
“on  tin*  job.”  1  shall  do  my  part  to  help 
get  you  tln>  million.  I  do  not  write  this 
to  get  an  answer,  for  you  have  your 
hands  full,  but  I  want  to  encourage  you 
in  the  good  work  you  are  doing. 

A.  C.  WORTH. 

T  know  that  the  biggest,  best  thing  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  move  you  have 
started  for  the  farm  home  (the  woman’s 
workshop)  to  be  happier  and  more  con¬ 
venient.  I  always  read  this  department 
first.  Now  of  the  the  man  that  said  if  the 
dollar  was  all  he  got  out  of  it  he  would 
not  stay  there.  We  must  forget  the 
dollar  and  remember  to  have  vision,  love 
and  pleasure  in  work. 

HUGH  HARTMAN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


This  Washer 
Must  Pay  for 
Itself. 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  liorse  once.  He 
said  It  was  a  fine  horse  and1  had  nothing 
the  matter  with  It.  X  wanted  a  fine  horse. 
But,  I  didn't  know  any¬ 
thing  about  horses 
much.  And  I  did'n't 
know  the  man  very 
well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  want¬ 
ed  to  try  the  horse  for 
a  month.  He  said  “All 
right,  hut  pay  me  first, 
and  I’ll  give  you  hack 
your  money,  if  the  horse 
isn't  all  right.” 

Well,  1  didn't  like 
that.  I  was  afraid  the 
horse  wasn't  “all  right” 
and  that  I  might  have 
to  whistle  for  my  mon¬ 
ey  if  I  once  parted 
with  it.  So  I  didn’t 
buy  the  horse  although 
I  wanted  it  badly.  Now 
this  set  me  thinking. 

You  see  I  make 
Washing  Machines — tiie 
“1000  Gravity”  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may 
think  about  my  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  us  I 
thought  about  the  horse,  and  about  the  man 
who  owned  it. 

But  I’d  never  know,  because  they  wouldn’t 
write  and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing 
Machines  by  mail.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  that  way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let 
people  try  my  washing  Machines  for  a  month, 
before  they  pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to 
try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  “1900  Gravity”  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  with¬ 
out  wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half 
the  time  they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any 
other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty 
clothes  in  Six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  ma¬ 
chine  ever  invented  can  do  that,  without  wear¬ 
ing  out  the  clothes. 

Our  “1900  Gravity”  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  don’t  wear  tiie  clothes, 
fray  the  edges  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all 
other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the 
fibres  of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So.  said  i  to  myself,  1  will  d'o  with  my  “1900 
Gravity”  Washer  what  I  wanted  tiie  man  to  do 
with  Hie  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people 
to  ask  me.  I'll  offer  first,  and  I’ll  make  good 
the  offer  every  time. 

Let  mo  send  you  11  "1900  Gravity”  Washer  on  a  month’s 
free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight,  out  of  my  own  pocket ,  and 
It’  you  don’t  want  the  mnehino  after  you've  used  it  a 
month,  I’ll  take  it  back  and  pay  the  freight  too.  Surely, 
that  is  fair  enough,  isn’t  it  i 
Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  “  1900  Gravity  ”  Washer  must 
bo  all  that  I  say  it  is  I 

And  you  can  pay  1110  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you.  It 
will  save  it's  w  hole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear  and 
tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  50  cents 
to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwoman’s  wages.  If 
you  keep  the  machine  after  the  month’s  trial,  I’ll  let  you 
pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  (10 
cents  a  week,  send  me  50  cents  a  w  eek ’till  paid  for.  I'll 
take  that  cheerfully,  and  I’ll  wait  for  my  money  until 
the  machine  itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  mo  a  line  today  and  let  me  send  you  a  book  about 
the  ”  1900  Gravity  ”  Washer  that  washes  doilies  in  fi 
minutes. 

Address  mo  this  way — H.  L.  Barker,  1452  Court  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  V.  it'  you  live  in  Canada,  address  1900 
Washer  Co.,  357  Yongo  St.,  Toronto,  Out. 


Save  55  to  s23 


Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid  One  Year  s  Trial 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

Huy  direct  from  fn  J. ory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid— stoveconies  all  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  tn  set  up.  Use  It  one  year  - if 
you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  inmitv. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bin  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  fluid  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  haliers 
-why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


overland  ALUMINUM  SHOES 


fofeef- 


Save  Money  and  Proven  t  Sickness 

Water-proof,  Rust-proof, 
Rot-proof.  Warm  in  winter, cool 
in  summer.  Weigh  t  abou  t  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairso  Heath¬ 
er,  rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
i  nsole.  Comfortableto  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  ail  work i  n  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  booklet  which  shows 
styles ,  trives  prices  and  tells  how  *o  order.  A  posta  1  brings  it. 


OVERLAND  SHOE  GO.  Dept.  43  Racine,  Wis. 


lgerous  oil  or  match- 
Siraply  turn  on 
itch.  Lasts  indefin- 
ly.  Uses  ordinary 
cell  battery  which 
u  can  buy  anywhere. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 

Send  $1 
today 
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The  Possibilities  of  Feather  Stitch. 


::  The  Home  Dressmaker  :: 

. . 

JANUARY  is  the  month  of  “white 
sales”  (underwear)  and  of  bargains 
in  coats,  furs  and  heavy  clothes  used  for 
Winter  dresses  and  coats.  Now  that  we 
have  parcel  post  there  is  no  reason  why 
country  people  should  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  some  of  the  opportunities  in 
nearby  large  cities,  provided  they  buy 
the  things  from  reliable  houses.  All  the 
department  stores  keep  clerks  who  go 
around  the  store  and  shop  for  mail  order 
eustomers,  and  if  the  right  sizes  are 
given,  color  or  colors  wanted  (it  is  better 
to  give  more  than  one  in  case  they  are 
out  or  don’t  keep  that  color)  ;  whether 
it  is  wanted  for  a  slender  or  stout,  short 
or  tall  person,  very  good  results  will  be 
obtained.  On  account  of  business  depres¬ 
sion  owing  to  the  war  Winter  clothes 
have  been  reduced,  I  think,  more  than 
other  years.  The  new  style  coats,  rip¬ 
pling  at  the  bottom,  will  probably  stay 
in  style  another  year  at  least,  and  would 
then  permit  of  alteration  if  necessary 
after  that. 


THIS  is  my  favorite  stitch,  and  one  of 
two  fancy  stitches  taught  in  my 
“Dime  Sewing  Class,”  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  do  two  well  than  more 
poorly.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  stitches  regularly  and  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  slanting  the  needle  toward 
llie  imaginary  line  you  are  following. 
Any  braiding  pattern  may  be  outlined 


Underwear. — Busy  farm  women  who 
cannot  get  help  in  the  kitchen  would  do 
well  to  buy  the  underwear  for  the 
family  instead  of  trying  to  make  it,  and 
take  the  little  time  in  between  home 
work  for  recreation  and  rest.  Children’s 
cambric  drawers  can  be  purchased  at  15 


Suggestions  In  One-Piece  Dresses. 


and  25  cents  up;  petticoats,  89  cents  up; 
night  dresses,  39  cents  to  49  cents. 
Women’s  drawers,  25  cents  and  up ; 
petticoats,  79  cents  and  up ;  night 
dresses,  39  cents  and  up;  corset  covers, 
25  cents  and  up.  For  women,  however, 
I  think  the  union  suits  in  woolen  or 
fleece-lined  cotton  for  Winter  and  the 
gauze  for  Summer  are  by  far  the  most 
practical,  as  they  are  a  little  cheaper 
than  undervests  (shirts)  and  drawers, 
are  easier  to  wash,  need  not  be  ironed 
and  are  not  so  bulky  under  the  corsets. 
For  babies  up  to  the  age  of  three  years 
there  are  stockinette  night  dresses  at  49 
cents  up  to  $1.75,  according  to  weight 
and  style  of  garment.  The  49  cent  ones, 
however,  are  very  good  and  so  easy  to 
wash,  and  require  no  ironing.  Outing 
flannel  night  dresses  can  be  bought  for 
Winter  wear  at  49  cents  and  up. 

Aids  For  The  Home  Dressmaker. — 
For  a  little  thing  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  that  will  save  as  much  time,  as 
well  as  give  better  results  in  appearance 
of  finished  article  as  the  bias  seam  tape, 
both  single  and  double.  This  comes  in 
pieces  of  12  yards,  and  is  made  of  white 
lawn  and  cambric,  the  latter,  being  the 
cheaper  grade.  It  is  numbered  from  one 
to  nine,  the  first  width  being  one-quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  the  last,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  No.  1  in  the  lawn  (nice 
and  fine)  is  10  cents  per  piece,  and  the 
last  size  20  cents,  the  sizes  in  between 
in  proportion.  The  cambric  is  a  cent  or 
two  on  each  piece  cheaper.  The  double 
bias  tape  is  about  two  or  three  cents 
apiece  more.  This  is  used  to  bind  arm¬ 
holes,  seams  of  heavy  cloth  skirts,  necks 
and  armholes  of  petticoats;  and  also 
when  hemming  a  skirt  of  heavy  material 
instead  of  turning  the  rough  edge  under, 
as  in  a  regular  hem,  it  is  simply  bound 
with  this  tape  and  then  the  hem  stitched 
as  usual.  It  is  not  so  bulky  and  gives  a 


Coat  Linings. — For  anyone  making  a 
coat  at  home  much  time  and  effort  will 
be  saved  as  well  as  much  better  results 
in  finish  obtained  if  the  readymade 
canvas  linings  are  used,  provided,  of 
course,  anyone  is  at  all  near  the  normal 
figure.  They  come  in  sizes  ranging  from 
32  to  44  inches  bust  measure  and  are 
49  cents  for  the  short  coat  models  and  85 
cents  for  the  long  coat  models. 

New  Styles. — While  it  is  a  little  early 
yet  to  say  just  what  will  be  worn  this 
Spring,  advance  styles  for  the  people 
who  go  South  are  out,  and  there  are  a 
few  general  characteristics  which  show 
the  trend  of  fashion.  In  skirts  the  circu¬ 
lar  two  or  three  piece  model  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  favorite,  although  tunics  very 
full  and  reaching  well  down  below  the 
knees  are  still  popular.  Pleated  skirts 
are  also  worn.  The  skirts  are  very  short 
in  length,  only  coining  to  the  ankles. 
Yokes  of  various  kinds  are  worn  and 
these  combined  with  the  tunics  and  the 
jumper  waists  make  it  very  easy  to 
make  over  an  old  dress  into  an  up-to- 
date  one.  The  natural  and  slightly  raised 
waistline  are  again  fashionable,  and  also 
the  short  basques  (fight  waists  with 
peplnms  attached.  In  spite  of  predictions 
that  the  set-in  sleeve  would  be  worn  this 
Winter  the  kimono  sleeve  is  still  with  us 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  It  is  so 
easy  to  make  and  much  prettier  than  the 
regulation  armhole.  The  sleeves  are  long 
and  close-fitting,  the  majority  having 
cuffs  or  frills,  though  some  of  them  are 
perfectly  plain  at  the  wrist,  but  are 
made  to  flare  slightly  over  the  hand. 
However,  there  are  a  few  short  sleeves 
still  worn  and  probably  there  will  be  a 
great  many  worn  during  the  Summer. 
Nevertheless,  the  long  sleeves  are  much 
better  for  the  woman  of  limited  purse, 
because  they  only  require  the  short  gloves 
to  be  worn  with  them  instead  of  long 
ones,  as  with  the  short  sleeves,  thus  just 
cutting  the  glove  bill  in  half. 

Collars. — Most  any  kind  of  collars 
can  be  worn  now,  provided  they  fasten 
in  front  and  have  some  kind  of  a  flare 
or  turn-down  arrangement.  Rut  there  is 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tight-fitting  plain  collar  that  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  back.  You  do  not  see  that 
-‘It  all.  MRS.  BELLE  BEARDSLEY. 


IN  Pettis  County,  Missouri,  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  County  of  Johnson,  the  far¬ 
mers’  wives  are  out  for  a  farm  woman 
adviser.  The  women  in  each  countv  are 
endeavoring  to  raise  $500,  the  county  to 
secure  a  competent  woman.  The  woman 
will  be  to  the  home,  the-  school  and  the 
young  girls  of  the  counties  the  same  as 
the  county  agent  is  to  the  men. 


and  in  general  this  stitch  looks  best  on 
curving  lines.  In  laundering,  iron  on 
the  wrong  side  over  a  Turkish  bath 
towel. 

For  everyday  underwear  a  feather- 
stitched  hem  and  the  plain  tatting  edge 
our  grandmothers  made  will  wear  as  long 
as  the  cloth.  Triple  feather  stitching 
with  French  knots  gives  the  effect  of  a 
fine  embroidery  border  and  is  doubly 
effective  over  hemstitching.  It  is  useful 
in  fine  underwear,  collar  and  cuff  sets,  on 
baby  clothing,  on  handkerchief  aprons 
and  in  many  other  places.  It  is  shown 
on  the  linen  capo  collar  for  a  morning 
gown  in  the  iirst  picture.  Several  card¬ 
board  stencils  for  marking  patterns  are 


Em  broidered  Apron. 

shown.  At  the  loft  is  the  “aster”  de¬ 
sign,  shown  worked  on  the  apron  in  tin- 
second  picture.  I  have  it  in  two  sizes, 
you  will  notice.  Design  at  right  is  used 
on  the  (-ml  of  neckties;  it  will  give  either 
a  pointed  end  or  four  rounding  scallops 
and  part  or  all  of  the  circles  may  be 
traced.  Traced  all  but  the  notch  and 
worked  gives  a  wreath  effect.  Relow  col¬ 
lar  is  a  connected  leaf  design  that  repeats 
and  can  be  used  as  a  border.  This  is 
shown  worked  on  the  second  collar  in  (he 
first  picture.  Below  this  is  a  fern  de¬ 
sign  ;  I  have  this  in  five  sizes,  and  it  is 
shown  worked  on  the  embroidered  waist 
in  the  fourth  picture. 

For  a  simple  design,  I  like  the  con¬ 
necting  ovals  best,  they  can  bo  used  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  Cut  a  cardboard  oval 
%-ineh  wide  and  an  inch  long  and  trace 
around  it  lightly  with  a  very  sharp  pen¬ 
cil;  the  thread  connecting  the  stitches 
will  cover  the  line.  On  a  round  apron, 
it  is  best  to  begin  in  the  middle  at  the 
bottom  to  trace,  and  work  toward  both 
ends,  so  the  design  will  end  right. 

Circles,  singly,  and  in  groups,  make 
some  effective  designs.  One  waist  of  nat¬ 
ural  colored  linen  was  decorated  with  an 
all-over  design  of  small  circles,  traced 
with  a  spool  that  had  held  120  threads. 
Leaving  them  wide  open  at  the  top  gives 


much  nicer  finish.  The  single  width  tape 
is  used  to  finish  the  necks  of  dresses  (to 
cover  the  rough  seam  where  collar  and 
dress  is  joined)  ;  to  cover  joining  of  skirt 
and  waist  on  children’s  petticoats;  to 
cover  rough  seams  on  petticoats  and 
drawers  where  embroidery  is  used,  etc., 
etc.  Everyone  who  has  ever  sewed  real¬ 
izes  how  much  time  it  takes  to  cut  a 
perfectly  even  bias  fold,  particularly 
when  it  is  narrow,  and  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try  it  is  most  always,  uneven 
when  you  get  through.  With  this  tape, 
which  has  the  edges  already  turned  under, 
you  can  sit  right  at  the  machine  and 
make  every  bit  of  underwear  without 
taking  a  needle  in  you  hand.  That,  of 
course,  is  if  you  have  the  attachments 
for  gathering,  tucking,  etc.  If  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  longcloth  or 
nainsook  for  your  underwear,  just  try 
Berkeley  cambric  this  year  and  see  if 
you  do  not  like  it  better.  \rou  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  for  the  same  money  and  it 
wears  better,  I  think.  This  you  buy  by 
the  yard  instead  of  by  the  piece,  like  long- 
cloth. 

Buttonholing. — This  is  another  time 
and  labor  saver.  It  is  made  of  lawn  or 
cambric,  the  buttonholes  being  machine 
made,  of  course,  and  sells  from  10  cents 
up  to  22  or  25  cents  a  yard,  according  to 
the  finish  of  the  material.  You  simply 
stitch  the  requisite  number  of  buttonholes 
at  the  same  time  that  you  stitch  the  hem 
in  the  lapping  side  of  the  waist,  as  it  is 
made  of  a  double  thickness  and  is  hemmed 
before  the  buttonholes  are  made. 


Details  of  Designs. 


a  wreath  effect,  this  is  pretty  grouped 
on  the  front  of  corset  covers  or  chemises 
or  to  surround  an  embroidered  initial. 

In  working  up  designs  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  class  or  for  personal  use,  I  have 
found  it  best  to  make  cardboard  stencils 
or  forms.  Bristol  board  is  stiff  enough 
to  use  and  cuts  easily  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Some  stencils  are  reversible,  like  the  fern 
which  can  be  turned  to  have  the  fern 
curve  either  way.  In  working  this  par¬ 
ticular  design  the  stem  is  done  in  out¬ 
line  stitch,  each  frond  is  worked  separ¬ 
ately  from  the  outside  end.  Have  a  small 
knot  in  your  thread  and  take  the  first 
stitc-h  so  as  to  hold  (lie  knot  down  flat. 
Fasten  by  taking  several  stitches  on  the 
wrong  side,  running  the  needle  back  un¬ 
der  three  or  four  stitches.  It  takes  an 
hour  to  work  one  of  the  largest  ferns 
shown  on  the  waist  of  a  lawn  dress  in  the 
fourth  picture. 

The  aster  design  is  worked  much  like 
the  fern  design,  the  petals  are  done  the 
same  way  as  the  fronds.  The  circle  in 
the  center  is  outlined  and  filled  in  with 
French  knots  in  yellow.  I  like  it  best  to 
connect  the  petals  with  the  center.  Any 
desired  color  may  be  used  for  the  petals; 
pale  blue  was  used  in  the  apron  shown  in 
the  third  picture. 

The  border  stencil  may  be  done  in  all 
white  or  have  the  stems  and  leaves  in 


Embroidered  Corset  Cover. 


green  and  the  berries  in  red,  in  outline 
stitch.  A  very  effective  border  in  Per¬ 
sian  effect  can  be  made  by  using  a  form 
like  a  conventional  palm  leaf.  Trace  a 
border  of  these  and  outline  with  feather 
stitch  in  any  colors  you  like.  Fill  in 
with  French  knots  in  contrasting  colors. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  use  up  odds  and 
ends  of  embroidery  silks.  A  large  poin- 
settia  design  was  the  most  elaborate  I 
ever  tried,  but  paid  for  the  trouble. 

Experiments  prove  that  the  children 
can  best  follow  a  straight  line  at  first. 
Some  designs  can  be  made  using  such 
lines.  On  a  sewing  bag  of  plain  mate¬ 
rial,  straight  lines,  the  upper  edges  form¬ 
ing  scallops,  were  good.  On  tin-  front  of 
a  guimpe,  a  diamond  lattice  formed  of 
diagonal  lines  crossing  an  inch  apart, 
looked  well. 


Embroidered  Waist. 


Those  designs  are  the  results  of  ten 
years’  study  of  various  stitches,  and  arc- 
only  a  hint  of  what  may  be  used.  The  sec¬ 
ond  picture  shows  one  of  a  matched  set 
of  undergarments  made  for  Winter  fancy 
work.  EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 
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The  Children 
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THE  picture  below  shows  little  Miss 
1* nth  Field  of  Iowa  in  her  work¬ 
ing  dress.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  quality  of  this  young  miss,  and  as 
for  her  clothing,  who  could  find  a  more 
sensible  way  of  dressing  a  child  in  order 
to  give  her  the  freedum  and  a  chance  to 
play  ns  a  child  ought  to?  More  and 
more  people  are  dressing  their  children 


A  Bud  From  Iowa. 

in  this  sensible  way,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  all.  Such  little  ones  as  Ituth 
Field  may  well  come  through  their  youth 
as  free  to  jump  about  and  play  as  a  colt.. 
They  will  be  all  the  better  for  it  when 
they  finally  settle  down,  as  all  of  us  are 
obliged  to,  to  the  stern  business  of  life. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  see 
children  so  sensibly  dressed  for  work  and 
play.  It  seems  like  a  shame  to  tie  the 
active  little  girls  down  to  formal  skirts, 
so  that  one  is  obliged  to  keep  after  them 
all  the  time  through  fear  that  they  may 
get  dirt  on  their  clothing.  Far  better 
let  them  wear  clothing  that  is  not  afraid 
of  healthy  dirt. 

Fresh  Air  for  the  Baby. 

ilYVT'lY,  baby  will  die;  he  will  get 
**  pneumonia,  if  you  take  him  out 
to-day,”  grandmother  says,  as  the  little 
fellow  is  togged  out  i:i  a  brown  knit  suit. 
“I  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  letting  a 
child  of  mine  go  out,”  grandma  remarked, 
■'such  a  day  as  to-day.” 

"I  don’t  think  it  will  hurt  the  little 


Who  Could  Be  Cold? 

man.”  the  mother  replies.  ‘‘I  have  nice, 
warm  woolen  underclothing,  comfortable 
outside  garments,  and  over  all  his  knit 
brown  suit.  The  cap  covers  the  ears,  and 
the  hands  are  kept  in  nice,  warm  mittens, 
t  he  knit  suit  comes  down  to  the  feet  and 
is  held  securely  so  no  snow  can  get  in  the 
shoes,  even  though  it  works  its  way  in¬ 
side  the  overshoes.” 

As  mother  kissed  the  little  fellow,  she 
turned  to  grandmother,  who  came  to 
spend  the  holidays. 


“Mother,  when  I  was  young,  children 
were  brought  up  like  hothouse  flowers. 
They  did  not  have  enough  good  air.  It 
was  all  right  in  the  Summer  for  us  to 
go  out  and  play  ;  we  had  plently  of  fresh 
air,  but  when  Winter  came  we  were  shut 
up  in  the  house.  We  had  hardly  a  whole¬ 
some  breath,  'the  bedroom  was  tight  and 
the  big  wood  heater  was  kept  red  hot  all 
evening.  We  would  kick  the  clothes  off, 
and  be  cold  before  morning,  and  we  had 
colds  all  Winter.  Mother,  you  may  think 
we  are  too  new-fashioned,  but  medical 
science  is  telling  us  that  when  the  sun  is 
bright  and  the  air  is  warm  and  the 
children  are  comfortably  dressed,  they 
will  not  catch  cold.” 

“Oh.  dear,”  cried  grandma,  as  she 
looked  out  the  front  window  and  saw 
little  six-year-old  Johnnie  tumble  forward 
into  a  big  snowbank.  He  picked  himself 
up  like  a  little  man  and  brushed  off  the 
snow  with  his  large,  clumsy  well-mittened 
hands. 

“Why,”  said  mother,  “that  is  good  for 
him.  I  le  will  have  a  much  more  rugged 
constitution  than  if  he  is  kept  in  the 
house  and  coddled.  At  first,  when  chil¬ 
dren  were  allowed  to  sleep  out  on  the 
screened  porch,  no  fire,  when  the  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.  I  was  shocked.  I  learn 
that  many  city  children  are  growing  up 
robust  and  strong  by  this  fresh  air  treat¬ 
ment,  while  many  of  our  country  children 
who  have  every  chance  of  becoming  a 
race  of  giants  are  becoming  puny,  weak 
and  frail.  More  than  half  the  children 
in  some  of  our  large  city  suburbs  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  sleeping  porch,  and  a 
good  percentage  of  city  bred  children  are 
sleeping  in  rooms  in  which  all  the  win¬ 
dows  are  open  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
know  you  were  kind  to  us,  mother,  and  I 
appreciate  it;  but  here"  comes  little 
Johnnie.  I  want  you  to  see  how  warm 
and  comfortable  he  is.  Ilis  cheeks  are 
rosy,  and  he  has  not  had  a  cold  this 
Winter.” 

“Good,”  little  Johnnie  said  to  his  grand¬ 
ma.  as  he  stamped  the  snow  from  his  feet 
outside  the  door.  She  nad  asked  him  how 
he  enjoyed  his  play,  and  in  his  breathless¬ 
ness  the  one  word  was  all  he  could  say. 

“I  see,”  grandma  said.  “We  had  to 
walk  two  or  three  miles  to  school  when  I 
was  a  little  girl;  we  slept  in  a  loft,  and 
the  snow  drifted  through  the  cracks  on 
our  bedclothes.  We  got  up  cold,  frosty 
mornings  and  built  the  fire  in  the  big 
fireplace,  and  we  did  not  have  colds  either. 
I  am  sure  you  are  right.  Edith;  fresh  air, 
sunshine  and  comfortable  clothes  make 
healthy  children.  And  I  do  want  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  your  good,  healthy  chil¬ 
dren.  And  I  do  want  to  compliment  you 
on  your  good  judgment  in  getting  a  brown 
sweater  suit  for  the  little  fellow,  for 
brown  or  gray  is  more  sensible  than 
white,  and  either  color  does  not  become 
dirty  as  quickly.”  w.  J. 


A  Girl  and  Her  Horse. 

IRST  of  all  a  horse  should  have  a 
warm,  clean  stall,  large  enough  to 
enable  him  to  lie  down.  Many  horses  are 
obliged  to  stand  up  at  night  because 
their  stall  is  not  large  enough  to  permit 
them  to  lie  down.  The  halter  strap 
should  not  be  too  long  or  too  short.  If 
the  strap  should  be  too  short  the  horse 
will  be  obliged  to  stand  up,  for  if  he 
should  lie  down  he  would  choke.  If  the 
strap  be  too  long  it  might  get  twisted 
about  his  legs  or  neck  and  do  his  body 
harm. 

The  horse  should  have  bedding  of  hay 
or  straw.  If  the  horse  when  brought 
into  the  stall,  is  sweaty,  cold  or  wet,  a 
blanket  which  is  warm  and  dry  should 
be.  put  on  him,  because  if  this  is  not  done 
he  may  catch  cold.  Death  is  often  due 
to  the  neglect  of  putting  on  a  blanket. 

One  should  not  drive  horses  too  fast, 
especially  on  a  hot  Summer’s  day.  Even 
in  Summer,  if  your  horse  is  sweaty,  do 
not  let  him  stand  in  a  draft,  and  in  fact 
do  not  let  him  stand  at  all  unless  he  has 
a  blanket  on.  The  harness  should  not 
bo  left  on  the  horse  after  you  finish  driv¬ 
ing  him,  unless  you  expect  to  use  him 
again  in  a  short  time.  Never  leave  the 
bridle  on  him  if  you  take  him  into  the 


stall,  or  if  you  hitch  him  for  a  short  time 
one  should  take  the  bridle  off,  as  it  will 
make  the  horse  more  comfortable. 

Never  make  your  horse  draw  too  large 
a  load.  Do  not  drive  him  fast  up  or 
down  hill,  as  he  may  slip  back  and 
sprain  his  ankle  or  injure  himself  in 
some  other  way. 

After  you  have  driven  your  horse  do 
not  feed  or  water  him  for  at  least  half 
an  hour,  and  if  he  is  sweaty  you  must 
wait  longer.  Do  not  give  him  a  large 
amount  at  one  time  and  a  small  amount 
the  next.  Let  his  feed  be  of  the  same 
measure  all  the  time.  Do  not  feed  him 
too  much  or  not  enough,  but  give  him 
just  enough.  You  should  feed  your  horse 
regularly  three  times  a  day. 

Every  morning  as  soon  as  you  go  into 
the  stable,  if  you  are  bind  to  your  horse, 


Young  Folks;  Good  Friends, 

lie  will  welcome  you.  You  should  brush 
him  well  and  give  him  his  breakfast. 
When  you  drive  your  horse  through  the 
mud,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  brush  it  off.  Do 
not  work  your  horse  too  much,  and  by  all 
means  let  your  horse  have  his  bead. 
Never  check  a  horse  too  high.  A  horse 
can  travel  much  safer  if  he  is  not  checked 
too  high.  Do  not  whip  a  horse  if  lie  is 
afraid,  but  be  kind  to  him  and  soothe 
his  fears.  Do  not  put  frosty  bits  into 
a  horse’s  mouth.  If  you  follow  all  the 
directions  that  I  have  given  you  as  to 
the  care  of  a  horse,  I  am  sure  your  horse 
will  be  a  good  one. 

If  your  horse  gets  cut  or  wounded, 
wash  out  the  wound  and  if  it  is  poisoned 
get  the  poison  out  by  putting  some  perox¬ 
ide  into  the  wound.  After  you  have 
done  this  bind  it  up. 

DOROTHY  BOWEN, 

Age  10  Years. 

“Dinah,  did  you  wash  the  fish  before 
you  baked  it  l"  “Law,  ma’am,  what’s 
de  use  ob  washin’  er  fish  what’s  lived  all 
his  life  in  de  water?” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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How  Shall  It  Be  Paid  ? 
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Conditions  Involved.  —  In  recent 
issues  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  there  has  been 
an  occasional  touching  upon  the  subject 
of  the  management  of  children,  with  ref¬ 
erence,  more  particularly,  to  what  work 
a  child  should  be  required  to  do  and  what 
pay,  if  any,  the  child  should  receive  for 
this  work.  Upon  this  subject  I  by  no 
means  presume  to  speak  with  positive 
assurance.  No  one,  I  believe,  is  able  to 
do  that,  since  each  child  is  in  himself  a 
problem  apart  and  distinct  from  all 
others,  children  of  the  same  father  and 
mother  differing  at  most  as  much  from 
each  other  as  from  children  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  of  kin.  However,  I  have 
my  own  childhood  and  youth  distinctly  in 
memory,  and  I  have  of  my  own  five  chil¬ 
dren,  ranging  in  years  from  a  little  over 
15  to  a  little  over  three.  Out  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  I  wish  to  talk  upon  this  subject 
of  child  management  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  by  good  fortune  say  something  of 
benefit  to  some  one  of  less  experience,  or 
who  has  so  far  failed  to  hit  upon  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  handling  his  children, 
also  in  the  hope  that,  the  subject  being 
brought  up,  some  one  may  in  turn  say 
something  of  benefit  to  me  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  my  children.  I  say  children, 
since  what  I  shall  write  1  wish  to  apply 
to  both  boys  and  girls  without  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Difficult  Subject. — My  observation 
upon  this  subject  has  brought  to  my 
notice  conditions  somewhat  as  follows : 


There  are  at  the  one  extreme  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject  of  child  management 
those  who  hold  that  where  a  child’s 
parents  bring  him  into  the  world  they 
place  that  child  forever  after  under  heavy 
obligations  to  them.  They  consider  that  it 
is  that  child’s  most  proper  business  to 
exert  his  every  power  of  mind  and  body 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  his  parents,  at 
least  so  long  as  he  remain  under  tin'  home 
roof.  This  in  order  that  he  may  pay 
back  in  some  degree  the  debt  he  owes 
his  parents  for  having  brought  him  into 
the  world.  Upon  the  other  extreme  are 
those  parents  who,  when  a  child  comes  to 
them,  consider  that  child  a  sacred  trust, 
something  for  which  they  are  responsible 
to  an  almost  terrible  degree,  and  for  this 
child  they  prepare  themselves  to  make 
without  question  or  complaint  the  most 
costly  sacrifices  in  worldly  means  and 
personal  comfort.  This  in  order  that  they 
may  bring  up  the  child  to  be,  as  they 
hope  and  pray,  good  and  happy.  Between 
these  extremes  of  opinion  I  find  every  de¬ 
gree  of  both,  dropping  down  to  those 
parents  who  give  the  subject  little  or  no 
consideration  whatever.  As  to  these  two 
extreme  opinions,  T  agree  neither  with 
the  one  nor  the  other.  In  the  first  place, 
no  child  is  under  obligation  to  his  parents 
for  having  brought  him  into  the  world, 
since  the  child  has  absolutely  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  the 
second  place,  while  I  do  consider  the 
parents  under  obligation  to  the  child, 


and  rigidly  held  to  do  their  utmost  to 
make  him  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable, 
yet  this  system  of  blind  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  has  almost  without 
exception  developed  a  child  unbearably 
selfish  and  worthless. 

The  Parent’s  Part. — When  a  person 
condemns  as  wrong  means  and  methods  in 
prevalent  use  it  is  very  properly  “put  up 
to  him”  to  suggest  something  better.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  taking  my  little  experience  in 
matters  pertaining  to  children  as  a  basis, 
and  speaking  with  that  deference  which 
becomes  one  in  approaching  a  subject  of 
vast  scope,  I  shall  proceed  to  touch  but 
lightly  but  one  phase  of  the  subject.  I 
take  it  that  every  normal  parent  in  the 
world  earnestly  desires  to  do  by  his  chil¬ 
dren  the  very  best  that  he  can.  Not  only 
does  his  sense  of  justice  and  right  prompt 
him  to  this,  but  there  is  born  in  him 
that  which  compels  him  to  it.  that  thing 
which  drives  the  most  timid  creature  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  safety  of  the 
young.  Granting  this,  it  remains  only  to 
find  that  method  by  which  a  parent  may 
most  certainly  do  the  best  that  he  can 
for  his  child,  and  there  is  the  rub.  The 
subject  is  vast.  Every  child  is  a  new 
problem,  some  of  them  easy  of  solution, 
some  more  difficult,  many  of  them  almost 
hopelessly  difficult.  Yet,  underlying  every 
proper  matter  of  life  there  will  be  found 
some  fundamental  principle,  which,  when 
modified  to  fit  individual  cases,  and  care¬ 
fully  followed,  will  bring  in  some  degree 


CHILDREN  ARE  HAPPY. 

the  results  desired.  This  holds  good  in 
the  child  question. 

The  End  Desired. — What  is  it  that 
the  normal  parent  wishes  his  child  to  be¬ 
come?  Would  not  practically  all  of  us 
be  very  well  satisfied  if  our  children  just 
simply  went  out  into  the  world,  set  up 
a  clean,  comfortable  home,  remained,  for 
the  most  part,  quietly  in  that  home,  at¬ 
tending  to  their  business,  and  in  turn 
sent  out  into  the  world  other  children  to 
set  up  clean,  comfortable  homes  and  re¬ 
peat  the  process?  Isn’t  that  practically 
all  there  is  in  it?  They  have  to  go  that 
far  in  order  to  be  happy,  and  no  matter 
how  far  beyond  that  they  go  they  will 
not  be  any  happier.  If,  then,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  try  by  all  means  to  bring  up 
our  children  in  such  a  way  that  at  the 
age  of,  say  22,  perhaps  a  little  younger, 
perhaps  older,  they  will  be  ready  to  go 
out  into  tin'  world  and  help  set  up  and 
maintain  clean,  comfortable  homes,  if  that 
is  our  hope,  would  it  not  be  highly  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  show  them  during  their 
younger  years  as  nearly  as  possible  how 
such  a  home  is  set  up  and  supported?  I 
think  it  is  strictly  necessary,  and,  in  that 
case,  it  will  be  necessary  for  parents  to 
have  clean,  comfortable  homes  of  their 
own.  When  a  parent  has  this,  then  is  he 
ready  to  begin  with  the  child.  Now  a 
parent  may  say  to  his  child :  “Here  is  a 
nice  home,  it  is  clean  and  supported  in  a 
comfortable  way.  Mark  this  home  well, 
my  child,  so  that  when  you  go  out  to 


make  a  home  of  your  own  you  will  know 
just  how  it  is  done.”  Will  that  method 
work?  Not  at  all.  As  well  might  you 
say  to  your  son :  “Here,  boy,  is  a  man 
doing  a  nice  job  of  plowing.  Watch  this 
plowman,  how  he  does  the  work,  and 
when  you  are  old  enough  you  can  plow 
as  he  does.”  That  would  be  foolishness. 
Again,  a  mother  might  say  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter:  “Here,  girl,  I  am  going  to  bake  bread. 
Watch  my  method  now  and  when  you  set 
up  housekeeping  for  yourself  you  can 
bake  as  I  do.”  Foolishness  again.  All 
right  then  ;  if  you  cannot  tell  a  child  how 
to  set  up  and  support  a  good  home,  how 
do  you  propose  to  teach  him?  Why,  take 
the  child  right  into  the  work  and  set  him 
to  do  with  his  own  hands  whatever  of  it 
he  is  able  to  do  and  be  right  on  hand  to 
oversee  his  work  and  know  that  he  does 
it  right.  “Oh,  yes.”  some  one  says,  “I’ve 
tried  that  plan,  and,  what  with  the  fuss 
I  have  to  make  the  children  to  do  the 
work  and  the  trouble  it  is  to  get  them  to 
do  it  right,  I’d  rather  do  the  work  my¬ 
self.”  Exactly,  I  know  how  you  feel.  I’ve 
tried  the  system  myself.  But,  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  taught  how  a  clean  and 
comfortable  home  is  set  up  and  supported, 
and  we  agree,  I  hope,  that  telling  them 
how  is  no  good.  They  must  do  the  actual 
work  with  their  own  hands,  and  they 
must  be  shown  how  to  do  it  ^ight.  Now 
I  come  to  the  point  that  I’ve  had  in  mind 
all  along.  Take  the  children  in  charge,  I 
say.  Give  them  work  suited  to  their  age 
and  strength,  see  that  they  do  it  right  and 
pay  them  for  it. 

Reasons  for  Payment. — Do  you, 
parent,  enjoy  doing  work  for  which  you 
know  you  will  receive  no  pay?  Neither 
does  a  child.  But  you  say,  “The  child 
does  get  pay ;  he  gets  food  and  clothing 
and  a  home.”  Yes,  but  I  contend  that  is 
not  the  child’s  business.  That  is  the 
business  of  the  child’s  parents,  and  more 
than  that,  if  a  parent  is  not  willing  to 
provide  food  and  clothes  and  a  home  for 
a  child  he  has  no  right  to  bring  the  child 
into  the  world.  Work  without  pay  is  to 
an  adult  drudgery ;  to  a  child  it  is  doubly 
so.  Work  that  is  drudgery  to  one  soon 
becomes  hateful.  Therefore,  if  you  com¬ 
pel  a  child  to  work  without  pay  he  will 
soon  hate  work,  and  that  is  disastrous  to 
all  concerned.  Accordingly,  if  we  are  to 
fit  our  sons  and  daughters  for  going  out 
into  the  world  to  set  up  and  maintain 
clean,  comfortable  homes,  we  shall  have 
to  show  them  how  such  work  is  done, 
have  them  do  this  work  with  their  own 
hands,  and  finally  pay  them  fair  and 
honest  wages  for  their  work. 

f.  n.  M. 


An  Ohio  Girl  Prize  Apple  Grower. 

Tin  the  recent  report  of  the  visit  of 
the  young  Ohio  corn  growers  to  New 
York  mention  was  made  of  Miss  Susan 
Everett,  who  won  first  prize  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  an  apple  orchard.  Many  of 
our  women  readers  were  interested  _  in 
this,  and  we  have  obtained  the  following 
statement  from  Miss  Everett.] 

HE  boys  are  all  interested  in  corn 
growing,  but  I  am  more  interested 
in  apple  growing.  I  think  tliere  lias  not 
been  enough  interest  stirred  up  in  fruit 
growing.  I  think  it  is  just  as  important 
as  corn  growing  and  is  certainly  more 
interesting.  I  would  rather  devote  my 
time  to  the  orchard  than  anything  else 
on  the  farm.  I  have  studied  agriculture 
three  years,  one  year  in  eighth  grade  and 
two  years  in  high  school.  I  have  also 
studied  botany  one  year.  I  have  obtained 
a  number  of  bulletins  (Ohio  and  United 
States  bulletins,  also  from  Wooster),  and 
farm  papers  concerning  fruit  growing. 

The  neglected  orchard  is  a  poor  asset, 
and  if  properly  cared  for,  gives  better  re¬ 
turns  than  any  similar  area  on  the  farm 
devoted  to  other  purposes;  its  value  in 
contributing  to  the  health,  happiness  and 
hospitality  of  the  farm  home  is  too  great 
to  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  I 
am  located  in  a  country  which  devotes 
much  time  to  dairying,  and  in  my  imme¬ 
diate  locality  the  orchards  of  an  acre  or 
two  have  received  no  attention  in  half  a 
century.  The  two-acre  orchard  owned 
by  my  father  shows  profitable  returns 
from  the  effort  that  I  have  made. 

Having  won  second  prize  in  the  State 
last  year,  I  decided  to  enter  the  contest 
again  this  year  and  try  to  do  better 
work,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  by  win¬ 


January  30, 

ning  the  first  prize  for  apple  growing  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  I  selected  10  trees 
which  I  intended  to  take  special  care  of 
as  prize  trees.  I  made  a  thorough  study 
on  the  “management  of  the  farm  or¬ 
chard.”  The  first  work  I  did  was  prun¬ 
ing,  which  was  very  difficult  on  account 
of  neglect  in  former  years.  The  trees 
had  not  been  pruned  for  years,  therefore, 


Miss  Susan  Everett — Apple  Grower. 

they  were  in  very  bad  condition.  I  topped 
the  trees  and  this  tended  to  decrease  the 
height  of  same  about  five  feet ;  it  also 
made  the  trees  healthier  by  letting  the  air 
and  sunlight  circulate  through  the  trees, 
which  is  very  important.  The  next  step 
was  spraying,  the  first  application  being 
applied  March  18.  I  used  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  sulphur  to  extinguish 
the  oyster-shell  scale.  I  repeated  the 
process  again  April  0.  The  trees  bloomed 
about  May  10,  bloom  being  heavy.  The 
weather  was  quite  changeable. 

Here  I  became  interested  in  bees, 
which  are  of  mutual  interest  to  the  fruit 
grower.  I  made  a  careful  study  of  these 
small  insects  carrying  pollen  from  blos¬ 
som  to  blossom.  Bees  are  much  more 
efficient  agents  of  pollination  than  wind 
in  our  orchards,  and  their  absence  is  al¬ 
ways  deleterious.  The  common  honey¬ 
bee  is  the  most  regular,  important,  and 
abundant  visitor  and  probably  does  more 
good  than  any  other  species. 

I  sprayed  the  trees  again  May  11  using 
a  solution  containing  three  pounds  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  and  four  quarts  of  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  lime  and  sulphur,  to¬ 
gether  with  -10  gallons  of  water.  I  used 
this  formula  to  extinguish  the  Codling 
moth,  this  being  the  most  important 
spraying  of  the  season.  I  spent  four 
hours  watering  my  trees  and  five  hours 
cutting  water  sprouts.  May  20  sprayed 
my  trees  again,  using  the  same  formula 
as  on  May  11  for  the  purpose  of  extin¬ 
guishing  the  Codling  moth  and  canker- 
worm.  In  June  I  thinned  from  the  trees 
about  eight  bushels  of  apples.  I  aimed  to 
have  the  remaining  apples  about  four  to 
six  inches  apart.  I  charged  for  my  time 
12  cents  an  hour.  The  work  I  did,  in¬ 
cluding  spraying  material  for  the  10  prize 
apple  trees,  amounted  to  $17.42.  Figur¬ 
ing  the  selling  price  of  the  apples,  which 
would  amount  to  $44  for  42  bushels,  the 
profit  or  net  proceeds  amounted  to  $26.58. 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  contracting 
with  a  gentleman  to  care  for  his  orchard, 
which  is  about  80  miles  from  my  home. 
He  became  interested  in  my  work  by  in¬ 
specting  a  spray  of  apples  which  I  dis¬ 
played  in  a  local  store.  I  intend  to  in¬ 
spect  this  orchard  soon  in  order  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  trees  and  out¬ 
line  the  Spring  and  Summer  work  re¬ 
quired  on  same.  My  father  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  apple  growing,  and  in  my  work, 
and  occasionally  asks  me  questions  con¬ 
cerning  apple  culture.  The  neighbors 
are  also  interested  in  my  work,  and  have 
asked  me  to  assist  in  heading  their  trees. 
I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  as 
much  enthusiasm  in  apple  growing  in 
Ohio  as  there  is  in  corn  growing,  and  I 
am  sure  no  one  would  go  apple  hungry. 

SUSAN  A.  EVERETT. 
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*  CHAPTER  XI. 

Fulfillment. 

Nate  and  Norm  both  heard  Hank’s 
whistle,  and  came  rushing  down  the  val¬ 
ley  to  the  well. 

“What’s  up?”  asked  Nate. 

“Skunk  in  the  well,”  Hank  replied 
carelessly. 

Nate  sprang  to  the  well,  and  bent  over 
it  “Who’s  in  here?”  he  called,  but  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  a  reply  he  swung  the 
bucket  down,  carefully,  and  drew  forth 
the  much  chastened  Mr.  James.  Hank 
illuminated  the  scene  with  a  few 
matches. 

“Why,  it’s  our  old  friend,  the  enemy,” 
Nate  chortled.  “Hank,  you’re  too  fresh ! 
Come  up  to  the  house  and  get  some  dry 
things,”  Nate  ordered  pushing  Mr. 
James  by  his  shoulders. 

“No,  no,  I  haiu’t  goin’  to  the  house. 
You've  prob’ly  got  Ited  Injuns  or  sum- 
thin’  worse  thar !  I’m  goin’  away,  and 
I  hain’t  never  coinin’  back.  It’s  that 
skunk  Measman  who’s  put  up  for  all 
this,  'nd  then  skedaddled  and  left  me  to 
drown.  I’ll  have  it  outen  him  !  If  you 
see  a  dog’s  hide  strung  along  the  road, 
you  can  know  it’s  hissen.  Lemme  go!” 
•aid  Mr.  James  twisted  himself  away  from 
Nate’s  detaining  hand,  and  sprinted  out 
of  sight. 

“There  must  be  something  peculiarly 
attractive  about  this  creek  claim,”  Hank 
mused  whimsically.  “But  for  the  life  of 
me.  I  can’t  see  what  it  is.” 

“Measman  took  a  box  of  shale  for  the 
kids  to  make  mud-pies,”  Nate  informed 
laconically. 

“And  he  hasn’t  any  kids,”  vouchsafed 
Norm. 

“Ha,  ha!”  suspirated  Hank.  “If  it’s 
more’n  it  looks  like  why  don’t  you  try 
it  out  for  yourselves.” 

“We’ve  shipped  a  box  for  analysis,” 
Nate  explained. 

"Oh,  I  see !  Y'ou’ll  soon  know  what 
kind  of  a  ‘green  glass  goblin’  you  have 
on  hand.”  and  Hank  nodded  with  un¬ 
derstanding  and  approval. 

The  days  passed  as  days  do,  when 
filled  with  all-engrossing  work.  Nate  and 
Norm  were  helping  their  neighbors 
thrash  and  were  being  helped,  and  so 
almost  before  they  expected  it  came  Mr. 
Rodman’s  letter,  in  reply  to  the  one  Nate 
had  written  him. 

Wrote  Mr.  Rodman: 

“The  receipt  of  your  letter  has  greatly 
relieved  mo.  Your  sudden  disappearance 
caused  quite  a  ripple  here.  You  were 
searched  for  by  detectives,  and  our  com¬ 
pany  offered  a  reward  for  any  clue  to 
your  whereabouts  but  no  clue  came  un¬ 
til  you  yourself  presented  it,  so  you  are 
in  line  for  the  reward.  Said  reward  was 
offered,  because  I  felt  myself  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  culpable,  having  forced  you  to  face 
your  condition  without  any  preparation. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  you  had 
been  dealt  foully  with,  or  that  you  had 
succumbed  to  despondency  and — still  this 
would  not  have  been  like  you,  with  your 
splendid  mental  poise  and  serene  temper¬ 
ament. 

“About  the  shale  you  sent,  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  proved  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  brick-making  material.  In  most 
brick-making  the  component  parts  are 
often  widely  separated,  and  must  be 
shipped  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
to  bring  them  together.  You  can  thus 
see,  the  pertinence  of  possessing  a  per¬ 
fect  amalgamation  of  materials.  My  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  organize  a  company, 
and  operate  a  brick  yard.  Lacking  other 
native  building  material  this  ought  to 
prove  very  remunerative.  It  would  not 
take  long  to  install  your  brick  machine, 
and  build  the  kilns.  I  shall  make  a  run 
out  there  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  we  will 
talk  the  matter  over.  In  the  meantime, 
rest  assured  of  my  unabated  interest  and 
desire  to  help. 

“Congratulating  you,  most  of  all  upon 
your  re-established  health,  but  also  upon 
your  present  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  your  assured  future  prosperity.” 

This  letter  confirmed  Nate’s  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas  regarding  the  shale,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  impromptu  oven  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  had  shown  that  the  shale,  subjected 
to  the  intense  heat  of  burning  coal,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  frequent  sloppings  of  water, 
had  amalgamated  into  a  perfectly  hard, 
smooth  surface,  and  that  the  stones  in 
the  oven  were  strongly  cemented  in  place 
by  a  beautifully  mottled,  red-brown  sub¬ 
stance. 

Hank  Jones  and  Jim  Maynard  were 
shown  this  letter,  and  so  let  into  the  se¬ 
cret,  which  had  been  partially  suspected 
by  both. 

“I  knew  there  must  be  some  reason 
why  so  many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  wrest  this  land  from  you,”  Jim  re¬ 
marked  thoughtfully.  “But  I  never  could 
imagine  what  it  could  be.  Brick-making 
ought  to  profitable,  here  where  there  is 
no  native  building  material.  Glory  !  But 
.vou  are  in  IT!”  and  Jim  jumped  up  and 
shook  hands,  not  only  with  Nate  and 
Norm,  but  with  Hank,  and  then  with 
himself,  with  unabated  gusto. 

“That’s  just  right  Jim,  congratulate 
yourself  too,  for  you  fellows  are  right 
in  on  this  deal.  You’ve  stood  by  us,  and 


helped  in  every  way,  and  now’s  our 
chance  to  do  a  little  stand-patting,”  and 
Nate  too,  shook  hands  all  around. 

“Not  much!”  remonstrated  Hank.  “I 
can't  recall  anytime,  when  Jim  and  I 
evened  up  the  crop  balance,  and  we’ve 
always  had  more  grain  than  you  have.” 

“Just  so,”  agreed  Jim.  “You’ve 
struck  it  rich,  and  we’re  plenty  glad,  but 
as  for  going  in  even  we  don’t  do  it. 
We’ll  want  some  shares  of  course.” 

“What  do  we  want  with  all  this  stuff?” 
snorted  Nate.  “There’s  shale  enough  to 
brick-wall  the  United  States,  and  then 
build  a  tariff  platform.  That  land  isn’t 
worth  five  cents  as  land.” 

“If  you’re  so  blamed  set  on  sharing, 
how  would  it  be  if  we  shared?  We  can 
trade  some  of  our  tillable  land  for  some 
of  your  shale  bank,  although,  now  we 
have  found  out,  we  know  that  our  land 
isn’t  worth  much  in  comparison  to 
yours.” 

“You  can’t  do  all  the  generousing,” 
Jim  agreed  whimsically.  “We’ll  deed  you 
fellows  half  of  our  land,  and  we’ll  take 
a  little  of  yours,  if  you’re  bound  to  have 
it  so.” 

“Oh,  get  out,”  Nate  cried  disgustedly. 
"Jim  and  I  have  quite  a  heap  of 
wheat  this  year,  and  we'll  have  a  bank 
full  of  money  when  we  sell,  so  you’ll  just 
have  to  do  away  with  the  alms-giving  act, 
just  at  present,”  Hank  chuckled  good- 
naturedly. 

“We’re  all  pals  and  brothers,”  urged 
Nate. 

“Pals  and  brothers,  and  more,”  Norm 
said  quietly.  “We’ve  lived  here  side  by 
side  for  years  and  we’ve  grown  closer 
together  than  any  brothers  ever  did. 
Have  your  own  way — what  does  it  mat¬ 
ter?  Only  so  we  share  together,  and 
keep  on  together.”  And  so  the  matter 
ended. 

Three  weeks  after  Nathan  Lee  and 
Norman  Duane  had  made  their  final 
proof  upon  their  land,  a  well-dressed  man 
drove  into  the  yard  and  stopped  near 
the  shanty. 

“At  the  Sign  of  the  Gingham  Apron,” 
laughed  Nate  good-naturedly,  as  he 
looked  up  from  his  cooking.  For  it  had 
become  an  established  custom,  for  travel¬ 
lers  to  stop  there  for  meals,  because  of 
the  ever  present  apron  on  the  line.  Nate 
went  to  the  open  door  and  waited  with 
welcome  in  his  face. 

“My  name  is  Henderson,”  the  new¬ 
comer  introduced,  “and  I  understand 
you’re  Mr.  Lee.  I’m  buying  land.  This 
place  with  the  creek  running  through 
it  looks  good  to  me.  It  would  make 
a  good  place  for  cattle  raising,  but  I 
see  now  that  it’s  not  much  use  other¬ 
wise.” 

“Not  so  very  much  use,”  Nate  ad¬ 
mitted  cheerfully. 

“Then  you  want  to  sell?”  tersely. 

“We  haven’t  got  our  land  patents  yet, 
so  I  guess  we  won’t  sell  just  now,”  Nate 
parried.  “Might  sell,  mavbe,  if  we  got 
our  price,”  he  baited. 

“Mmm !  I  hadn’t  thought  of  taking 
quite  so  much.  I’d  like  to  get  all  the 
land  on  the  creek  border,  that  would 
leave  you.  your  best  agricultural  land. 

I  could  put  up  a  fence,  or  have  my 
cattle  herded  in  the  valley.” 

“No,”  Nate  answered  pleasantly,  his 
dark  eyes  shining  with  something  akin 
to  laughter,  for  he  thought  he  know  why 
this  man  had  come.  “We  sell  the  whole 
section  if  we  sell  any.  We  may  decide 
to  change  our  methods  of  work  ourselves, 
you  know?” 

“I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars  an 
acre,  for  your  waste  land,”  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  replied,  with  the  full  expectation  of 
having  the  offer  snapped  up  instantly. 
But  the  offer  was  not  even  considered. 

"Twenty-fivee  for  the  entire  holding 
wouldn’t  touch  it.”  Nate  smiled  cheer¬ 
fully. 

“But  you  know  that  land  isn’t  worth 
five  cents  an  acre  for  farming,”  Mr. 
Henderson  argued,  driving  along  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  getting  out 
of  the  buggy. 

Mr.  Henderson  picked  up  a  handful  of 
the  shale.  “It’s  almost  as  crumbly  as 
meal,  and  nothing  would  ever  grow  on 
it.” 

“No,”  Nate  admitted. 

Mr.  Henderson  eyed  that  young  man 
sharply.  “I’ve  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
tnis  location  and  I’d  like  to  send  my  son 
out  here  to  start.  He  wouldn’t  want  to 
farm — so  if  you’ll  sell  me  the  land  I 
want  I  wouldn’t  mind  giving  you  thirty 
dollars  for  it.” 

“No,”  Nate  responded  mildly.  “If  it’s 
worth  that  to  your  son  for  cattle  it 
ought  to  be  to  us.” 

“Would  forty  dollars  touch  the  mark?” 
Mr.  Henderson  was  after  that  land. 

“No,  nor  fifty,”  Nate  said  smiling. 
“lrou’ve  certainly  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  plat  of  land,  as  a 
cattle  range.” 

“There’s  cheaper  land  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,”  Nate  agreed.  “But  you  don’t 
want  it  for  that.  You’re  Measman’s 
agent,  or  pawn,  or  accomplice  or  envoy, 
and  he’s  tried  every  way,  for  five  years 
to  get  this  land  by  every  low-down  means 
he  could  invent.  Now  I  happen  to  know 
that  this  shale  land,  must  be  of  some 


especial  value  to  him  or  he’d  know  when 
lie  was  beaten,  and  stop  trying  to  get  it, 
for  less  than  its  worth.  I  wouldn’t  sell 
this  section  of  land  to  him  for  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre  all  through,  for 
he  knows,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be 
eventually  worth  more  than  that,  because 
of  this  shale,  that  seems  so  worthless.” 
Nate  spoke  quietly,  but  illurninatingly. 

“What  do  you  think  you  have  here?” 
Mr.  Henderson  asked  blandly.  “A  gold 
mine?” 

“Neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  any  pre¬ 
cious  metal,  but  we  have  something  that 
will  go  far  towards  building  up  this 
place.  There  is  no  natural  timber  or 
building  material  and  this  shale  bank 
will  furnish  illimitable  bricks.” 

“Supposing  what  you  say  is  true,  this 
shale  isn't  going  to  make  itself  into 
bricks.  It  will  take  a  moneyed  cor¬ 
poration  to  organize  and  a  company  and 
start  it,  and  afterwards  to  market  the 
output.  There  isn’t  any  near  railroad, 
and  people  aren't  going  to  pay  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  per  thousand  for  bricks  to 
build  shacks  on  these  plains.  Then, 
again,  shale  is  not  enough  of  itself,  it 
requires  the  mixing  of  a  lacking  ingre¬ 
dient,  and  it  frequently  chances  that  this 
required  element  is  many  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  shale.  I  low  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  overcome  all  these  obstacles? 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money 
for  starting,  even  should  you  be  able  to 
market  and  make  bricks  after  you  had 
started?  Measman  and  I  will  take  the 
land,  start  a  company,  get  a  railroad  run 
through  here.  We’ll  plat  a  city  and  sell 
lots,  and  in  a  few  years  we  will  make 
this  waste  and  worthless  place,  this  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness,  a  prosperous  young  city.” 

“That  is  a  glowing  outlook,  but  all 
this  doesn’t  seem  to  lessen  the  value  of 
this  land.”  Nate  said  evenly.  “However, 
part  of  it  can  be  refuted.  Ft  •  instance 
I  know  that  even  now,  surveyors  are  at 
work,  and  that  the  C.  M.  &  St.  1’.  It.  It. 
will  go  forward,  and  bring  us  shipping 
facilities.  And  as  for  the  imperfect  shale. 

I  chance  to  know  that  this  is  a  perfect 
product,  requiring  no  additions  or  sub¬ 
tractions.  I’ve  had  it  tested,  and  ana¬ 
lyzed.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
brick-making  materials  extant.  Now  if 
Measman  had  been  decent  about  this, 
it  would  be  different,  but  he  simply  tried 
to  wrest  the  land  from  us,  and  we 
haven’t  any  particular  friendship  for 
him.  or  anxiety  to  further  his  projects. 
So  this  is  my  final  word  to  him  and  to 
you,  as  his  envoy.  Moreover  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  float 
this  enterprise — I  chance  to  have  an  in¬ 
fluential  and  moneyed  friend  myself.” 
Nate  spoke  with  his  usual  serenity,  but 
with  a  certain  gentle  firmness  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

“If  I'd  known  all  this,  I  wouldn’t 
have  come  on  this  errand.  I  suppose 
Measman  had  just  got  his  eye  on  this 
deal,  and  wanted  if  carried  through  quiet¬ 
ly.  I  know  he  isn’t  any  too  scrupulous 
in  his  fight  after  what  he  wants,  but  I 
didn’t  really  suppose  he  was  as  low-down 
as  he  seems  to  be.  1  wish  you  every 
success!”  And  Mr.  Henderson  lifting 
his  hat,  politely,  stepped  into  his  buggy 
and  left  Nate  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
shale  bank. 

Nate  went  slowly  back  to  the  shack 
and  to  his  dinner  getting.  The  house 
was  full  of  an  acrid  smoke,  and  the  ba¬ 
con  was  black  on  the  stove.  Nate  was 
dumping  this  unsavory  article  out  when 
Norm  came  in.  AVith  a  few  words  Nate 
explained  the  situation  and  Norm,  having 
washed  himself,  began  to  cut  new  slices 
of  bacon,  which  Nate  put  into  his  freshly 
washed  skillet.  The  dinner  was  well  un¬ 
der  way  again,  when  as  second  vehicle 
drove  up  to  the  door.  Nate  exclaimed 
again,  under  his  breath,  “At  the  Sign  of 
the  Gingham  Apron.” 

Norm,  a  little  more  pessimistic  re¬ 
marked,  “At  the  Edge  of  the  Shale 
Bank.”  Probably  another  financier  after 
would-be  pastoral  pleasures.”  But  neith¬ 
er  were  right. 

“It’s — why  it’s  Mr.  Rodman  himself — 
my  old  boss.”  Nate  cried  exultantly.  “Oh, 
just  wait  a  minute — wait  and  see  if  he'll 
know  me.”  Nate  rushed  to  the  door  for¬ 
getful  for  the  second  time  of  his  frying 
bacon.  A  tall,  gray-haired  man  leaned 
forward  in  the  buggy.  He  glanced  at 
Nate  sharply,  and  said  eagerly.  “I’m 
looking  for  Nate  Lee,  I  was  told  he  lived 
here.” 

“He  does,”  Nate  said  smiling  bright¬ 
ly.  “Come  in  ;  my  pal  is  just  insid< 

Mr.  Rodman  sprang 
and  entered  the  shack 
look  he  gazed  first  at 
figure,  and  then  back 
form.  Then  a  look 
swept  over  bis  face. 

“Nate  Lee.  Nate  Lee!”  he  cried,  and 
catching  Nate’s  slim  hand  he  shook  it 
vigorously,  but  no  less  warmly  than  Nate 
was  shaking  that  of  his  old  employer. 
“Well,  well,  well.  What  a  looker  you 
are  to  be  sure!  With  all  that  tanning 
and  strengthening  and  broadening.  No¬ 
body  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  have 
known  you,  for  the  ghastly  looking  boy 
who  left  my  doctor’s  office  a  condemned 
man.  This  is  good — this  is  better  than 
a  gold  mine,  let  alone  shale  for  brick.” 
Mr.  Rodman  still  looked  at  Nate  admir- 
ingly,  as  though  he  could  not  look  enough 
and  still  shook  his  hand. 

“I  reckon  I’m  worth  a  whole  row  of 
dead  men,  yet,”  Nate  agreed,  his  fine 
face  flushing  and  his  eyes  shining.  “This 
is  my  pal,  Norman  Duane,”  Nate  intro¬ 
duced.  and  Mr.  Rodman  shook  Norm’s 
hand  no  less  heartily  than  he  lmd  shaken 
Nate’s. 


from  the  buggy 
With  a  dazed 
Norm’s  stalwart 
at  Nate’s  lithe 
of  understanding 


( Concluded  on  page  J'/o.) 
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‘SUN-LIGHTED” 
HOME  BY  NIGHT 

brings  cheer,  comfort  and  safety 
to  all  the  family.  The 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

gives  you  genuine  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  (exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  cities) — for  reading,  sew¬ 
ing,  studying,  playing,  etc. 
Practical  and  inexpensive  for 
every  country  home,  no  matter 
how  remote. 

The  Edison  Nickel-Iron-Alkaline 
Battery — no  acid  or  lead  plates — is 
the  only  battery  that  is  made  right 
and  that  will  work  right  without  expert 
attention,  periodic  replacements  or 
repairs  at  frequent  intervals — is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  capable  of  developing  full 
rated  capacity  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  will  greatly  outlast  its  guarantee. 

Mail  coupon  below,  TO-DAY, 
for  information  regarding  the  Edison 
Electric  Light  Plant.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  "M.” 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakeside  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere :  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Itoston,  otc. 


Edition  Storage  Bn<  (cry  Co., 

Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.'JT. 

Send  me  Catalog  31.”  it,  N.-Y. 


If  information  regarding  complete  | — I 
plants  is  wanted,  CHECK  HERE  | _ | 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  stylos,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mourned  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers,  .strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’ Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Mai.y  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terras.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  ORILL  CO 

Beaver  Falls  Pa. 


Money  in  Honey 


,Bces  pay. 

— Easy  sinter* 

,  -  —  estingf  work. 

Latest  methods  of  bee-keeping  —  simply  told  in  _ 
our  “Bee  Primer.”  Highly  instructive.  Send 
today  for  the  book  and  6  months  ’  subscription  to  ** 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  K, Hamilton, III. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription, 
or  Ten  10- Week  Trial  Subscriptions, 
or  Three  (3)  Renewal  Subscriptions 
(one  of  the  three  may  be  a  renewal 
of  your  own  subscription). 


I  bis  “American  Maid”  non-breakable 
Rag  Doll.  It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric  face,  stufTed 
with  pure,  clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and  sanitary. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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New  Year’s  Household  Resolutions 

What  New  Convenience  This  Year  ? 
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WHAT  WE  NEED. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  farm  women 
to  plan  household  improvements  for  the 
year.  What  would  you  like  to  have  in 
the  house  to  save  steps  or  back?  What 
ratify  on  have  if  you  work  for  it?  Here 
are  a  few  things  which  other  women  are 
planning  for. 

Gasoline  Iron,  Cleaner,  Bread  Mixer. 

VERY  housewife  and  home  worker 
owes  herself  something  new  in  the 
way  of  a  labor  saver  at  least  once  every 
year  and  as  many  more  times  ns  finan- 
cinl  conditions  or  ingenuity  will  allow. 
1  have  turned  over  no  new  leaf  for  the 
new  year,  but  I  have  finally  resolved 
there  are  three,  possibly  four  things,  I 
shall  have  during  this  year  (1925).  One 
of  the  most  tiresome  jobs  in  my  weekly 
housework  is  ironing.  I  mean  to  have 
a  gasoline  iron.  For  the  city  woman 
the  gas  or  electric  iron  may  be  more 
desirable,  but  I  cannot  use  either  of 
these.  I  have  studied  circulars  and  vis¬ 
ited  where  such  an  iron  had  been  in 
use  for  more  than  a  year.  Some  may 
say  they  are  dangerous,  but  I  know  they 
are  no  more  so  than  anything  else  in 
the  hands  of  a  careful  person.  I  have 
found  out  from  observation  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  gasoline  irons,  the  one 
I  want  and  the  one  I  don’t  want.  The 
iron  I  think  the  best  is  pointed  at  both 
ends,  so  that  the  tank  may  be  in  the 
rear  and  not  be  so  much  in  the  way  as 
to  keep  one  from  seeing  where  the  iron 
is  going  on  the  material.  The  tlarne 
must  be  regulated  by  a  set  screw  and 
not  by  a  key.  for  I  am  very  sure  one  of 
the  kiddies  would  -borrow  the  key  occa¬ 
sionally  or  it  would  be  mislaid  at  the 
very  moment  it  was  needed  most.  I 

have  found  that  such  an  iron  can  be 

bought  with  a  cast  iron  guarantee  for 
from  $.‘2  to  $3.50.  They  are  worth  every 
cent  of  it.  The  iron  maintains  an  even 
heat,  uses  much  less  fuel  than  will  be 

consumed  in  any  kind  of  a  stove.  V  ith 

such  an  iron  one  can  choose  the  coolest 
place  in  Summer  with  no  time  wasted 
going  back  and  forth  for  hot  irons. 

The  second  article  is  a  vacuum  sweep¬ 
er.  They  cost  about  $8.50  and  certainly 
save  their  cost  in  saving  so  much  wear 
and  tear  on  the  good  wife’s  nerves.  Just 
an  occasional  use  will  keep  the  room  in 
a  clean  condition  and  free  from  surplus 
dust.  The  third  labor  saver  will  be  a 
bread  mixer.  I  have  watched  my  neigh¬ 
bor  use  one  of  these,  and  know  how 
much  time  she  saves  in  her  bread-making 
with  this  article,  and  her  bread  is  just 
as  good  as  mine — though  of  course  T 
will  not  admit  that  it  is  any  better.  The 
fourth  possible  article  will  not  come  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  a  labor  saving  device, 
but  I  believe  it  will  bring  my  little  fam¬ 
ily  and  me  lots  of  good  times,  and  pay 
us  for  every  economy  we  practice  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the — piano.  Some  day 
later  I  may  be  able  to  tell  just  why  I 
consider  this  article  as  necessary  as  any 
labor  saving  device.  K.  c.  WIVEL. 

Ohio. 


Cabinet  Cover;  Storm  Door. 

ROUT  the  next  convenience  added  to 
my  kitchen  will  be  a  zinc  cover  on 
my  kitchen  cabinet.  The  maple  top  shows 
every  stain,  and  requires  so  much  scrub¬ 
bing  to  keep  it  clean  that  I  have  nearly 
always  kept  it  covered  with  white  oil¬ 
cloth,  but  with  a  good  zinc  cover  care¬ 
fully  fitted  on  I  can  set  hot  dishes  on  it 
without  fear  of  harm.  Tt  is  very  easily 
kept  clean,  and  altogether  a  far  more 
satisfactory  top  than  either  wood  or  oil¬ 
cloth.  If  I  can  find  a  self-heating  flat 
iron  that  always  works  well  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  own  one,  but  at  present  I  don't 
know  what  to  buy.  My  neighbors  have 
tried  a  good  many  different  kinds  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  none  seem  to  work  very 
satisfactorily.  I  wondered  if  it  might 
not  be  one  of  the  late  inventions  not  yet 
quite  perfected?  I  know  it  isn’t  very 
new.  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  our 
section  it  doesn’t  prove  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  though  I  hope  to  find  a  kind  that 
will.  This  would  certainly  be  a  wonder¬ 
ful  labor-saver  in  hot  weather,  though  it 
doesn’t  appeal  to  us  much  now  with  the 
thermometer  playing  around  the  zero 
mark  and  the  wind  howling  like  a  West- 
tern  hurricane. 

Just  at  present  we  are  getting  so 
much  solid  comfort  out  of  my  new  storm 
door  that  I  am  going  to  tell  the  other 
It.  N.-Y.  women  about  it.  My  house  is 
an  old  one  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
old  houses,  the  wind  blows  into  about  a 
million  different  cracks  and  crevices.  My 


front  kitchen  door  was  perfectly  capable 
of  admitting  any  amount  of  wind  and,  in 
a  driving  storm  from  the  west,  lots  of 
snow,  despite  the  fact  that  the  old  door 
itself  was  replaced  last  year  by  a  good 
new  one  with  a  glass  window.  The  storm 
still  came  in  around  it  till  we  got  a  door 
made  of  inch  boards,  carefully  fitted,  and 
lined  with  heavy  roofing  paper.  This  is 
enough  larger  than  the  opening  and  fits 
closely  enough  so  that  no  snow  comes  in 
and  very  little  wind,  and  ordinary  work 
in  my  kitchen  is  about  a  hundred  degrees 
more  comfortable  than  formerly.  My 
neighbor  has  a  set  of  storm  windows  which 
make  the  rooms  infinitely  more  comfort¬ 
able  in  Winter,  besides  reducing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel  required  very  materially.  We 
hope  by  another  Winter  to  add  a  good 
storm  window  outside  of  every  badly  ex¬ 


posed  window  in  the  house:  then  with  one 
more  storm  door,  we  shall  do  very  nicely 
in  cold  windy  weather. 

MBS.  E.  M.  ANDERSON. 


Mental  Troubles ;  Paraffin. 

ONE  resolution  for  New  Year  which  I 
am  placing  near  the  top  of  my  list, 
is  this — not.  to  neglect  my  correspondence 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  so  easy  to 
read  and  enjoy'  the  letters  •from  our 
friends  and  lay  them  aside  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  later.  The  time  passes  rapidly 
on  the  farm,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
and  sometimes  months  go  by,  and  the 
letter  remains  unanswered.  This,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  avoid  doing  if  possible. 
So  my  New  Year  resolution  reads  about 
like  -this:  "I  resolve  to  try  to  answer 
the  friendly  letters  of  my  friends  within 
a  month  of  tin'  receipt  of  each  letter.” 
Another  hope,  rather  than  resolution,  is 
to  cultivate  an  easy  attitude  of  mind  to¬ 
ward  the  many  annoying  interruptions 
of  my  working  plans.  Probably  every 
housekeeper  has  a  more  or  less  flexible 
schedule  of  work  from  week  4o  week,  by 
which  she  tries  to  guide  herself,  and  is 
annoyed  in  proportion  to  the  inflexibility 
of  this  schedule  by  the  many  breaks  and 
changes  that  the  demands  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  men  folks  necessitate  all 
the  year  round,  or  the  canning  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  bad  weather  in  Winter  and 
dozens  of  little  things  familiar  to  every 
home  worker.  These  things  annoy  in 
just  the  amount  that  one  lets  them.  I 
shall  have  a  schedule,  but  it  will  be 
flexible,  so  flexible  as  to  appear  to  be 
non-existent.  If  my  talkative  neighbor 
comes  in  at  half  past  nine  on  sweeping 
day,  and  stays  till  noon,  I  shall  try  to 
enjoy  her  jolly  conversation  and  forget 
the  dust  upstairs.  Then  when  she  is 
gone  and  dinner  out  of  the  way.  I  shall 
turn  in  on  those  rooms  like  a  whirlwind 
and  do  them  in  half  the  time  I  usually 
take,  and  my  faithful  family  will  not 
hint  that  they  are  not  done  as  well  as 
usual.  Meantime,  carrying  out  my  reso¬ 
lution,  my  mind  is  kept  serene,  and  I 
have  not  tired  myself  out  with  fretting. 
I  have  learned,  by  sad  experience,  that 
mental  stress  (worrying) ,  will  wear  one’s 


strength  down  more  than  days  of  hard 
physical  labor.  Hence  my  resolution  to 
“take  things  easy” — to  say  “I  don’t 
mind,”  and  mean  it. 

A  practical  help  that  my  sister  taught 
me  recently,  is  to  use  paraffin  in  the 
wash  boiler  with  the  clothes.  Her  method 
is  as  follows,  and  I  have  used  it  for 
several  months  now,  with  a  great  saving 
to  my  back :  The  clothes  are  put  to  soak 
over  night,  soiled  places  well  soaped 
with  a  good  laundry  soap.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  half  fill  the  boiler  with  water,  cut 
in  a  half  cake  of  paraffin  (about  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  when  shaved  up)  and 
half  a  cake  of  soap.  This  solution  must 
boil  and  be  well  stirred  with  a  stick. 
Meantime  wring  out  the  white  clothes 
from  the  water  in  which  they  soaked,  and 
place  in  the  boiling  water.  Fill  full, 


cover,  and  let  boil  20  minutes.  Mean¬ 
time  soak  the  colored  clothes,  rubbing 
the  dirtiest  places  to  loosen  the  dirt,  but 
not  rubbing  clean,  soap  liberally.  After 
the  white  ones  are  removed,  add  more 
water  if  necessary  and  another  half  cup 
of  paraffin  chips.  When  these  are  dis¬ 
solved.  put  in  the  colored  pieces  and  let 
boil  as  before.  Rinse  in  two  clear 
waters  and  blue  as  usual.  A  dirty  pair 
of  overalls  put  in  this  solution  only  need 
rinsing,  when  I  used  to  spend  15  minutes 
rubbing,  also  hand  towels,  and  heavy 
dirty  underwear. 

MRS.  LIDA  OSIiORXE  KNAPP. 

Household  Wants  Planned. 

IIILE  we  wait  for  a  flush  closet, 
the  out-house  must  be  moved  from 
its  position  offensively  near  the  Summer 
kitchen.  It  is  to  be  launched  on  a  stone- 
boat  and  landed  some  -10  feet  away,  there 
to  be  covered  with  scarlet  runners.  For 
a  movable  receptacle  underneath,  half 
of  an  oil  barrel  is  to  be  used  and  the 
ample  use  of  earth  will  permit  bacteria 
to  tear  down  the  excrement.  There  is 
small  doubt  that  much  of  Winter  con¬ 
stipation  is  due  to  cold  outhouses,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  Winter  ours  will  be  moved 
back  to  the  Summer  kitchen  and  between 
eight  and  nine  (or  seven  and  eight  a.  m.), 
an  oil  heater  will  be  burned  therein  and 
regular  habits  installed.  We  shall  screen 
both  kitchen  porches  with  black  mosquito 
netting  if  wire  screening  is  too  expensive; 
paint  the  kitchen  walls  and  put  glass 
in  the  door  by  the  stove. 

ANNETTE  C.  DIMOCK. 


Fitting  up  the  Pantry. 

IIIS  house  was  built  about  100  years 
ago,  so  of  course  is  just  a  great 
lumber  pile.  I  have  been  planning  to 
make  a  regular  raid  on  the  old  pantry 
ever  since  we  came  here,  and  now  the 
change  is  well  under  way.  We  tore  out 
the  ancient  unsanitary  wooden  sink,  the 
12  great  pantry  shelves,  and  have  had 
the  whole  interior  ceiled  with  three-inch 
spruce  ceiling.  A  new  hardwood  floor 
lies  over  the  old  one  that  was  worn  al¬ 
most  through  in  places.  I  am  going  to 


stain  the  ceiling  so  as  to  darken  it 
slightly  and  then  varnish  it.  The  floor 
will  be  finished  like  any  hard-wood  floor. 
All  that  I  think  I  shall  need  in  that 
pantry  will  be  a  modern  sink,  a  kitchen 
cabinet  and  two  good-sizpd  cupboards. 
Then  I  think  I  shall  have  a  fine  little 
workshop.  Think  of  a  woman  with  a 
big  family  to  take  care  of  trying  to  take 
care  of  12  pantry  shelves  besides.  Only 
those  who  have  it  to  do  know  what  work 
it  is.  If  you  can  induce  the  farm  women 
to  give  up  their  old  pantry  shelves  you 
will  cut  the  hours  right  out  of  their 
work.  This  is  what  I’m  going  to  do 
with  those  shelves.  They  are  pine, 
smooth,  perfect  lumber,  and  darkened  by 
their  great  age  to  a  beautiful  brown. 
We  will  have  them  planed  and  then  we 
shall  turn  a  few  of  them  into  a  library 
table,  and  an  old-fashioned  settee  for  one 
of  the  three  great  stone  fireplaces  we 
have  unbricked  as  well  as  unboarded. 
The  designs  of  those  pieces  will  be  very 
simple,  and  I  think  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  making  them  at  home.  I 
am  not  sure  about  just  how  to  finish 
them,  whether  simply  oiling  and  polish¬ 
ing  will  do  on  that  pine  or  not.  If  the 
other  farm  women,  owning  old  houses, 
have  not  set  their  hearts  on  furniture 
made  from  their  pantry  shelves,  as  I 
have,  they  could  sell  them  and  their  price 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  a  kitchen 
cabinet.  I  have  not  tried  to  find  out  the 
value  of  those  shelves  of  mine,  but  the 
carpenter  told  me  the  other  day  that 
they  were  certainly  valuable  lumber. 

MRS.  B.  o. 


A  New  Storm  Door. — We  have  a  door 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bouse  where  all 
the  hard  winds  hit.  and  the  cold  always 
came  in  around  it  dreadfully,  as  the  door 
does  not  fit  very  close  in  casing.  Every 
Winter,  when  the  snow  would  come  and 
the  wind  would  howl  around,  driving 
the  snow  through  every  possible  crack, 
we  would  fill  the  crack  around  the  door 
with  strips  of  cloth  nailed  to  the  casing. 
There  was  no  good  place  for  a  storm  door 
as  usually  built,  but  this  Winter  I  de¬ 
cided  that  I  would  try  a  new  kind  of 
storm  door,  so  I  had  the  screen  door  left 
on,  and  then,  when  the  cold  winds  com¬ 
menced  to  blow.  I  took  a  strip  of  the 
heavy  corrugated  paper  that  comes  for 
carpet  lining,  and  cut  a  piece  the  size  of 
th<>  screen  door.  I  turned  the  edges  in 
all  around  so  to  make  them  stronger,  and 
tacked  it  securely  on  the  outside  of  the 
screen  door  over  the  wire.  The  screen 
door  is  larger  than  the  door  casing,  and 
shuts  against  it  when  the  door  is  closed 
and  hooked.  The  heavy  paper  keeps  out 
all  the  wind,  and  when  not  wanted  closed 
is  opened  back  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  no  one  would  notice  the  paper 
on  the  door,  as  it  is  dark  gray  in  color, 
and  when  the  screen  door  is  fastened 
back  the  paper  is  next  the  house  behind 
the  wire  screen.  When  old  Mr.  West 
Wind  commences  to  howl  and  drive  the 
cold  in  around  the  door  I  just  close  and 
hook  the  screen  door,  and  Air.  Wind  can’t 
get  in.  CORA  HAMILTON. 

Height  of  Table. — Here  is  a  good 
suggestion  from  the  Wisconsin  Univer¬ 
sity  : 

“A  woman  -1  feet  10  inches  in  height 
will  find  33*4  inches  a  satisfactory  work¬ 
ing  surface  height  for  kitchen  tables,  etc., 
says  a  correspondence  study  instructor  in 
home  economics  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Extension  Diivision.  Above  this,  an 
addition  of  half  an  inch  in  table  height 
for  each  inch  of  increase  in  human  stature 
will  usually  be  about  right.  Low  sinks, 
tables,  ironing  boards,  etc.,  are  respons¬ 
ible  for  many  tired,  aching  backs.  By  a 
little  thought  in  purchasing,  these  pieces 
of  furniture  may  be  of  such  a  height  that 
an  upright  position  may  be  maintained 
while  the  housekeeper  is  working  at  them. 
In  any  case  it  is  well  by  some  means  to 
ad  pt  all  kitchen  furniture  to  the  height 
of  the  user.  Tables  that  are  too  low 
can  be  raised  an  inch  or  more  by  castors. 
Failing  that  it  will  be  well  worth  the 
money  to  lengthen  the  table  legs.  The 
sink  can  lie  raised  by  lengthening  the 
waste  pipe  and  raising  the  faucets.  But 
a  simple  and  effective  device  is  to  raise 
the  dish  pan  by  setting  it  on  an  inverted 
pan.” 

Easy  Asparagus  Fanning. — I  canned 
a  few  cans  of  asparagus  last  year  as  an 
experiment  in  the  following  manner : 
While  preparing  asparagus  for  supper  I 
filled  three  quart  cans  with  asparagus, 
salted  as  for  table  use.  and  filled  them 
with  water.  Into  the  large  cooking  kettle 
I  placed  a  cloth,  on  this  the  jars  of  aspar¬ 
agus  with  rubber  and  top  in  place.  Then 
1  filled  kettle  with  water  and  put  on- the 
stove  on  top  of  tin*  soapst  lie  for  cooker. 
When  the  water  in  the  kettle  began  to 
boil  I  placed  the  kettle  on  the  soapstone 
in  the  cooker,  after  having  clamped  the 
tops  on  the  cans  of  asparagus,  and  left 
in  the  cooker  till  morning.  Then  I  re¬ 
moved,  wrapped  in  paper  and  put  ami' \ 
and  a  few  days  ago  I  opened  one  can.  It 
had  kept  perfectly.  I  used  cans  with 
glass  tops  which  clamp  tight,  as  it  is 
more  easily  sealed  than  Mason  jars. 

Illinois.  mrs.  F.  ii.  Mc::^r. 
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New  Occupations  for  Women 

-  . . .  - 


MY  husband  has  been  a  reader,  and 
subscriber  of  your  paper  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  we  enjoy  it  very  much 
•Hid  am  very  much  interested  in  all  its 
pages.  I  have  some  pictures  showing 
what  my  brother,  who  is  a  farmer,  did  to 
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improve  an  old  house  on  my  father’s 
farm,  which  my  father  used  as  a  tenant 
house  for  his  help.  This  brother  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  21  years  old  ;  he 
was  married  a  year  ago,  and  fixed  over 
the  house  for  himself  to  live  in,  doing 
most  of  the  work  alone. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  house  front 
view  before  he  touched  it.  the  third  shows 
the  back,  and  one  end  of  it  before  im¬ 
proving.  The  second  shows  the  front, 
after  he  painted,  put  new  shutters,  and  a 
little  porch  on  it.  The  fourth  shows  the 
same  end  as  shown  in  the  third  and  how 
he  built  an  extra  little  wing  on  the  back 
of  the  house,  to  make  one  more  nice  large 
living  room.  I  could  not  get  this  back 
view  around  (ptite  as  far  back  as  T  did 
in  the  third  picture,  because  if  I  had.  the 
large  maple  tree  back  of  the  house  would 
have  shut  otf  the  camera’s  range  entirely 
on  getting  the  new  wing  in  the  picture. 

MRS.  JOHN  A.  8METHURST. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  pictures  show  what  an 
industrious  farmer’s  boy  can  do  with  an 
old  building  which  many  would  abandon. 


Women  as  Rural  Mail  Carriers. 

There  being  some  question  about  the 
employment  of  women  as  mail  carriers 
we  sent  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  facts.  The  following  note  ap¬ 
pears  to  settle  it : 

December  12,  1914. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  25th 
ultimo,  in  which  you  inquire  as  to 
whether  any  women  have  been  appointed 
as  rural  carriers,  you  are  advised  that 
prior  to  1913  women  were  appointed  to 
the  position  of  rural  carrier,  but  since 
then  the  rules  have  been  amended  so 
that  women  are  no  longer  appointed  or 
admitted  to  the  examination.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  unable  to  furnish  any  data 
relative  to  women  still  in  the  service. 
For  your  information,  there  is  inclosed  a 
copy  of  the  instructions  to  applicants  for 
the  rural  carrier  examination,  which 
gives  the  rules  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

JAS.  S.  HLAKSLEE, 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Thus  it  appears  that  women  are  no 
longer  appointed  or  admitted  to  examina¬ 
tion.  The  document  referred  to  is  “Form 
1977,  June,  1913.”  It  covers  eight  pages 
of  fine  print  and  cannot  of  course  be 
till  printed  here.  Among  other  applicants 
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besides  women  who  “shall  not  be  ex¬ 
amined”  are  the  following  classes.  No 
explanation  is  given  tor  refusing  to  ap¬ 
point  women. 

(d)  Who  has  any  of  the  following  de¬ 
fects  : 

Insanity,  tuberculosis,  paralysis,  epi¬ 
lepsy,  loss  of  arm  or  leg.  loss  of  hand, 
badly  crippled  or  deformed  hands,  arms. 


feet,  or  legs,  uncompensated  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  locomotor  ataxia, 
cancer,  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  hunch¬ 
back,  seriously  defective  hearing,  sight, 
or  speech,  asthma,  hernia,  or  any  other 
defect  which  would  disqualify  him  for  the 
service. 

(e)  Who  is  addicted  to  the  habitual 
use  of  intoxicating  beverages  to  excess. 


Women  on  the  Police  Force. 

IS  it  true  that  there  are  policewomen 
in  the  large  cities  doing  much  the 

same  work  as  men?  MRS.  J.  S.  I. 

Women  are  working  into  all  lines  of 
labor.  The  last  census  shows  that  there 
are  women  blacksmiths,  veterinarians, 
carpenters,  masons — in  fact  all  lines  of 
manual  labor  are  occupied.  There  are 
many  wood  choppers — many  of  them  un¬ 
fortunately  working  at  home.  As  for 
policewomen,  several  large  cities  employ 
them.  Rochester,  New  York,  reports  one 
such  woman.  She  performs  the  same 
duties  as  a  man  except  that  she  does 
not  patrol  a  beat.  In  New  York  City 
there  are  several  police  matrons.  The 
following  reports  from  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Baltimore  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : 

We  have  four  police  women  in  this 
service.  They  do  not  wear  any  uniform, 
and  are  attached  to  the  criminal  investi¬ 
gation  division,  and  their  work  is  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  the  handling  of  women 
and  children.  They  visit  large  stores, 
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dance  halls,  etc.  Salary  is  $75  per 
month.  W.  N.  MATTHEWS, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Superintendent. 

There  are  five  policewomen  in  Balti¬ 
more.  They  are  regularly  appointed  as 
the  men  are,  but  are  under  a  special  act 
of  Legislature.  They  are  called  matrons 
to  the  police  force  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  matrons  in  the  station  houses.  The 
policewomen  visit  dance  halls,  moving 
pictures,  parks  and  any  other  places 
where  young  people  frequent.  One  police¬ 
woman  is  detailed  to  two  station  houses, 
of  which  houses  there  are  eight.  They 
also  bring  girls  to  and  from  the  Juvenile 
Court  as  well  as  the  Criminal  Court 
from  the  various  institutions.  Their 
work  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  men. 
but  to  assist  in  work  where  a  woman  is 
needed,  etc.  They  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshal  of  Police. 

ROBERT  D.  CARTER, 

Baltimore,  Md.  Marshal. 

The  duties  of  policewomen  consist 
principally  of  ascertaining  violations  of 
the  laws  in  restaurants,  cafes,  public 
dance  halls,  railroad  depots,  etc.,  in  cases 
involving  women  and  children,  the  sale 
of  liquor,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to 
minors  and  locating  gambling  devices  in 
candy  stores  and  other  places  where  chil¬ 
dren  of  tender  years  are  wont  to  visit.  In 
these  lines  of  work  we  find  their  services 
invaluable.  .tames  gleason, 

Chicago,  Ill.  Gen’l  Superintendent. 


Two  Back-to-the-Landers. 

HE  VISION. — When  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  ran  out  in  December,  I  told  my¬ 
self  I  was  going  to  quit ;  but  I  put 
off  notifying  you,  and  the  “call”  for  the 
paper  was  so  strong  I  could  see  no  way 
out  but  to  send  the  coin  for  another  year. 
You  see  I  am  a  grocer,  one  with  visions, 
and  on  account  of  those  visions  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Rural  family  for 
several  years.  I  am  always  dreaming  of 
the  time  to  come  when  I  can  walk  out 
of  the  door  of  a  modest  little  home  and 
look  around  on  a  few  acres  of  my  own, 
where  I  can  work  out  my  living  raising 
small  fruits  and  truck,  which  is  my  . nat¬ 
ural  bent.  And  so,  as  long  as  The  R. 
N.-Y.  furnishes  the  inspiration  and  gives 
the  needed  help  and  advice,  I  am  again 
sending  you  one  “buck”  for  the  paper 
during  1915.  May  success  follow  you  in 
your  efforts  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
perfect  farm  paper.  e.  g.  w. 

The  Realization. — I  have  pleasure  in 
renewing  my  subscription  and  assure  you 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  welcomed  by  every 
member  of  our  family.  We  are  city  folks 
— “back-to-the-land”  votaries — and  your 


journal  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  direct¬ 
ing  our  thoughts  and  energies  in  the 
right  direction  in  our  farm  country.  The 
writer  is  past  50.  born  near  the  Bowery, 
lived  in  Baltimore  and  did  business  for 
a  score  of  years  with  the  big  men  of 
Broadway — and  has  traveled  extensively 
— Lut  never  enjoyed  such  content,  com¬ 
fort.  health  and  happiness  as  we  find 
in  this  beautiful  Berkshire  Valley.  We 
thought  we  were  really  enjoying  life — 
when  living  at  Brown’s  Chop  House,  and 
discussing  grand  operas  schemes  with 
Oscar  Hammerstein  at  night  in  the 
Amen  corner  of  his  Victoria  Theatre 
lobby,  but  after  locating  here  we  discov¬ 
ered  we  were  only  fooling  ourselves. 
Broadway  and  dramatic  journals  may 
be  all  right  for  some — but  the  farm  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  mine.  J.  J.  N. 
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The  Land  of  Fulfillment 

Concluded  from  page  111. 
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"You've  been  the  right  medicine  for 
Nate,”  Mr.  Rodman  commended  Norm 
warmly.  “Where  he  was  weak  you  were 
strong  and—” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know,”  Norm  demurred, 
“I  reckon  Nate's  done  more  for  me  than 
I  have  for  him.  lie’s  been  the  making 
of  this  partnership  from  start  to  finish. 
I  reckon  it’s  Nate.” 

“Don’t  listen  to  him,”  Nate  warned 
as  lie  dished  up  the  third  cooking  of  ba¬ 
con,  for  the  second  lot  had  also  burned 
to  a  coal.  This  however  was  crisp,  and 
delicious.  “There’s  no  doubt  that  Norm 
saved  my  life  more  than  once,  And  as 
to  my  morals  he’s  sustained  them  and 
braced  me  up  generally,  and  made  a  man 
of  a  pretty  poor  piece  of  modeling  clay, 
but  even  with  all  this,  I  want  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Rodman,  that  this  country  itself  is 
the  land  of  fulfillment.  A  man  can’t  be 
low-down  and  little  and  mean  and  nar¬ 
row  in  a  place  as  broad  and  great  and 
grand  as  Dakota  is — unless  he’s  shriv¬ 
elled  small  beyond  all  hope  of  expansion. 
This  is  the  land  of  fulfillment.” 

Mr.  Rodman  found  the  situation  better 
than  he  had  even  hoped  or  imagined, 
and  with  ,his  keen  business  abilities, 
Norm’s  practical  strength  and  Nate’s  in¬ 
tuitions  and  insights  into  opportunities 
unseen  by  others,  he  believed  that  a 
thoroughly  paying  business  could  be  be¬ 
gun. 

Nate  had  a  whimsy  to  collect  in  all 
who  had  helped  him  in  his  old  hard  life, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  who  had  given 
him  his  dinner  on  that  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  day  five  years  earlier — and  who 
had  first  inspired  him  with  the  ambition 
to  become  a  landholder,  weu  the  first 
to  be  asked  into  the  new  company.  They 
had  always  had  a  hankering  after  adven¬ 
ture  and  their  family  had  grown  up 
and  their  boys  were  running  the  old 
place,  so  the  old  folks  were  at  liberty 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  it  pleased 
them  both  to  look  over  the  situation  and 
finally  to  locate  near  the  shale  bank. 
Later  a  modern  house  was  built,  where 
the  Frasers  lived  with  Nate  and  Norm 
as  part  of  their  permanent  family. 

Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Homer  were 
gathered  in,  and  the  good-natured  but- 
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cher,  who  had  sold  their  buffalo  bone 
meal  for  them,  while  Tom  Miller  became 
one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
enterprise. 

The  brick-yards  materialized  and  the 
kilns  were  put  in,  and  this  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  shale  was  of  that  per¬ 
fect  texture  to  make  the  best  product, 
and  today  the  shale  bank  is  furnishing 
bricks  for  fine  buildings  and  bids  fair 
to  go  on,  and  on  to  a  great  and  ultimate 
prosperity,  in  this  great  land  of  ultimate 
fulfillment. 

(The  End.) 
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" The  Rural  New-Yorker  > 

New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

Received  the  cake  moulds 
just  as  you  advertised ,  and 
they  are  much  better  than  we 
thought  from  the  description- 
are  just  fine  .--Accept  our  long 
delayed  thanks ,  success  and 
prosperity  for  the  Rural  New- 
)  orker.  (Airs.)  Fred  Smith , 
Seeley  Creek ,  N.  7." 

Send  for  our  new  Reward  List 
Department  “M.” 

The  Rural  New -  1  orker 
333  finest  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


AlriuV.Howe.Pre*. 


°°‘y  °D*?hird.  “*  m“ch  “  ordinary  iron,  wire  or  gas  pipe 
.gates,  but  last  twice  as  long.  Neat  in  appearance— best  and  strongest  gate 

opeM  1,001  ways.  Boards  are  double  bolted 
between  eight  angle  steel  uprights  and  double  truss  braces,  truaranteed  never  to  sop. 

I  v-  ..9°**  V®*5  Than  AJI  Wood  Gates— Last  S  Times  as  Long  ■ 

include the  Gat®  Steels  which 
from  5  to  30  inches,  so  jLl  stock “,2,^  teCeth 


30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog  shows  both  complete  Gates 

sod  j  ust  the  Steels. at  prices  you  can't  afford 
to  mias.  Send  for  my  new  catalog  with  free 
80 days  trial  and Srnoht  prepaid  offer. 

Alvtn  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 
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II  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  | 

Inbreeding  Swine. 

WOULD  you  be  kind  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  the  following  question?  Does 
it  tend  to  weaken  the  blood  strain 
to  breed  a  boar  to  one  of  its  offspring,  or 
to  a  sow  of  the  same  litter  as  the  boar? 
if  this  is  current  among  breeders,  to 
what  extent  can  this  inbreeding  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  deteriorating  the  blood 
strain  of  the  animal?  t.  s. 

Havana,  Cuba. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  inbreed  swine  as 
closely  as  T.  S.  suggests.  Incestuous 
breeding  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
size  of  the  animals,  and  materially  re¬ 
duces  their  constitutional  vigor  and  vi¬ 
tality,  and  furthermore  is  productive  of 
animals  irregular  in  their  mating  pro¬ 
pensities.  I  would  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  breed  a  boar  to  his  litter  sis¬ 
ter  unless  there  was  some  definite  quali¬ 
ty  that  I  wanted  to  perpetuate,  and  this 
only  when  no  inbreeding  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  previous  generations,  or  un¬ 
less  the  animal  was  unusually  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Much  better  results  follow 
where  animals  used  for  mating  purposes 
are  not  in  any  way  closely  related. 

F.  c.  M. 


Wallkill  Cow-testing  Association. 

THE  Wallkill  Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  organized  by  the 
Ulster  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
lms  been  in  operation  since  about  the  first 
of  December,  met  Jan.  !).  1015.  Manager 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  W.  H.  Ilook,  was 
present  and  directed  the  discussion.  Al¬ 
though  the  cow  tester.  Mr.  Hugh  DuBois 
of  Kingston,  had  made  but  two  trips  to 
some  of  the  farms,  and  only  one  to 
others,  some  Very  interesting  and  en¬ 
couraging  testimonies  were  given  by  the 
members  present.  One  claimed  that 
through  the  suggestion  of  the  cow  tester 
in  regard  to  the  ration  for  bis  cattle,  he 
had  saved  enough  on  his  ration  and  in_- 
creased  the  milk  flow  from  his  herd  $25 
worth,  or  enough  to  pay  for  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Cow  Testing  Association 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Another 
testified  that  before  the  cow  tester  visited 
his  place,  he  had  a  cow  which  was  for 
sale  at  “bologna”  prices.  The  cow  test¬ 
er,  Mr.  DuBois,  found  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  cow’s  milk  tested  4.6%  butterfat. 
She  is  not  longer  for  sale  at  “bologna” 
prices,  but  her  price  is  fixed  at  about 
$50  above  that  figure.  The  same  dairy¬ 
man  stated  that  the  cow  tester  had  found 
a  cow  in  his  herd  giving  milk  that  tested 
only  2.6%  butterfat.  Since  the  dairy¬ 
man  was  now  receiving  the  premium  at 
the  milk  station  for  milk  testing  8.8% 
and  since  he  had  little  margin  to  spare 
be  had  decided  to  feed  the  low  testing 
cow’s  milk  to  his  calves  and  cats  so  as 
to  remove  all  danger  of  making  him 
lose  the  10  cents  a  hundred  premium  on 
milk  testing  8.8%  butterfat  or  better. 
Another  testified  that  the  ration  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  cow  tester  had  increased  the 
flow  of  milk  of  the  herd  and  was  $2  a 
ton  cheaper  than  the  former  ration.  We 
will  not  multiply  these  testimonials 
further.  These  men  who  had  joined  the 
association,  were  positive  that  they  could 
save  $25  through  the  instruction  and  in¬ 
formation  which  they  had  received.  An¬ 
other  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Feb.  6th,  beginning  at  1 :30 
P.  M.,  when  some  subjects  relating  to 
practical  dairying  will  be  discussed  by  a 
speaker  secured  by  the  Farm  Bureau  or 
discussed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 
Two  other  meetings  will  be  held  on 
March  6  and  April  3. 


Boosting  the  Milk  Trade. 

^TpITE  low  price  that  the  farmer  receives 
X  for  the  milk  sent  to  New  York  City, 
and  how  to  increase  it,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  articles  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  Last  year  our  price  aver¬ 
aged  for  Grade  B  milk,  on  the  Borden 
scale,  a  little  less  than  3%  cents  per 
quart ;  to  be  exact  $1.50,  60c  per  hundred 
for  the  year,  Dec.  1.  1013.  to  Nov.  30, 
1014.  We  joined  the  Dairymen’s  League 
about  four  years  ago,  and  as  yet,  can¬ 
not  see  where  they  have  helped  us  in 
any  way  to  get  a  better  price.  From 
my  knowledge  and  observation  of  how 
farmers  will,  or  rather  will  not,  hold  to- 
;  ether  in  any  cooperative  enterprise, 
where  there  is  any  real  competition,  or 
tilings  are  not  going  just  right,  I  do 
lit  believe  they  ever  will  do  anything, 
along  the  lines  they  are  now  following. 
1  have  a  plan  that  through  your  columns 
I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and 
.•  !1  other  producers  of  milk  for  the  city 
market. 

It  has  been  proved  a  number  of  times 
that  for  seven  months  of  the  12  (from 
the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  February) 
the  supply  of  milk  for  New  York  City  is 
just  about  equal  to  the  demand.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  times  during  the 
past  few  years  when  on  account  of  an 
unusual  demand  in  the  city,  a  thorough 
drought  or  other  cause  of  shortage  in  the 
country,  the  companies  have  had  to  raise 
their  contract  prices,  to  get  a  sufficient 


quantity  to  supply  their  patrons.  We 
have  known  them  to  pay  20  cents  per 
hundred  more  than  the  contract  price, 
when  they  really  needed  the  milk.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  fact  points  the 
way  for  us  dairymen  to  get  a  better 
price. 

For  years  milk  has  been  knocked,  first 
one  paper,  then  another ;  one  doctor  after 
another  has  talked  about  the  awful  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  milk  was  produced 
and  handled.  While  there  may  have 
been  isolated  cases  that  justified  some  of 
the  criticism,  I  believe  that  conditions 
today  are  such  that  no  farmer  producing 
Glass  B  milk  needs  to  make  any  apolo¬ 
gies  for  his  product.  With  President 
Elliot  telling  us  that  New  York  has  the 
best  sanitary  and  health  code  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  one  that  is  a 
model  for  others  to  follow,  with  the  rigid 
inspection  that  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  enforces,  I  assert  that  we  farmers 
have  a  right  to  stand  up  and  boost  our 
own  milk. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  to  all  farmers,  that  they  join 
with  the  companies  in  boosting  milk 
as  a  food.  Take  the  money  they  have 
spent  in  fighting  the  companies,  and 
unite  with  them  in  putting  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  city  papers,  display  adver¬ 
tisements  as  well  as  reading  matter. 
Make  a  systematic  effort  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  healthfulness  and  the 
food  value  of  a  quart  of  milk  Why,  it 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  a  campaign  of 
that  kind,  carried  on  for  a  year  or  more, 
would  so  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  that  the  companies  would  have  to 
increase  tin1  price  to  the  producer,  to  get 
milk  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  I 
think  that  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
city  conditions  will  agree  with  me  that 
city  people  flock  together,  and  are  easily 
influenced  by  what  they  read  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  or  see  others  do.  Therefore  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  campaign  of  advertising,  using 
all  classes  of  papers.  Give  the  papers 
that  have  been  doing  the  most  knocking 
just  as  many  advertisements  as  any  other. 
I7se  the  Yiddish  and  other  foreign  pa¬ 
pers,  that  circulate  on  the  East  Side,  and 
have  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
look  closely  after  the  handling  of  the  milk 
in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  country.  It 
would  almost  double  the  amount  of  milk 
used  in  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs. 
Then  to  get  it  (he  companies  would  have 
to  pay  a  price  that  would  give  the  farm¬ 
er  something  more  than  enough  to  pay  his 
grain  bill  for  the  milk  that  he  produces 
in  the  months  of  February,  March  and 
April.  I  would  like  to  hear  through  your 
columns  from  some  of  the  interested 
parties,  officers  of  the  milk  companies, 
officers  and  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  any  others  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  subject,  as  to  what  they  think 
of  the  above  plan.  I,,  c.  WILLIAMS. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Streaky'  Butter. — I  saw,  on  page  17, 
an  article  inquiring  what  made  the  light 
streaks  in  butter.  I  investigated  that 
some  time  ago  and  brought  it  before  our 
farmers’  club.  The  light  streaks  come 
from  not  having  the  salt  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  when  it.  is  first  salted.  When 
the  butter  is  well  washed  and  ready  for 
the  salt,  the  salt  should  be  thoroughly 
distributed.  There  is  no  danger  of  in¬ 
juring  the  butter  by  working  at  first,  as 
the  salt  before  it  is  dissolved  keeps  the 
butter  all  right.  Every  particle  of  butter 
that  has  not  received  the  salt  will  be 
lighter  colored.  M.  w. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


Teacher  :  “Do  you  know  what  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative  is?”  Little  Elsie:  “Yes, 
ma’am.  My  brother  George  is  one.” 
Teacher:  “How  can  your  brother  be  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative?”  Little  Elsie:  “He  lives 
in  California.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


Don’t  Miss  the  Big  Money 

THE  virgin  soil  that  the  slumps  keep  out 
of  cultivation  in  the  best  soil  you  have. 
You  can  pull  out  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps 
in  a  day  at  a  cost  of  from  3c  to  Sc  per  stump. 
No  matter  how  big  or  tough  the  stump,  it 
walks  right  out  when  the  Hercules  gets  hold 
of  it.  With  the  stump  come  all  the  long  tap 
roots  that  spiead  out  in  all  directions.  The 
land  is  left  ready  for  cultivation. 


"power  Stump  Pullei 

Let  us  send  you  proof  that  thou* 
sands  of  farmers  have  madea 
big  money  by  the  Her-  |j  V 
cules.  Get  our  money  ^***|;L  / 

i  saving  proposition*  / 

i  HERCULES  MFG.  CO;  gl  /  . 
k  130  23rd  r-JMl  >' 

m  Street.  JUf  si, 

A  Center-  (  N,  .  k  v 
vine,  b 

U  iowa  i  ip&y^air  1 


We 
Make 
Portable 
Hand  Pullers 


JAMES  Equipment 
Will  Make  Your  Barn 
Show  a  Profit  , 

ted  cows — increased  milk  production;  all 
these  are  enjoyed  by  users  of  JAMES  Sani¬ 
tary  Barn  Equipment.  Designed  and  built  by  | 
experts  who  have  originated,  sanitary  barn 
equipmentideas.  Our  Architectural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  at  your  service  if  you  expect  to  build 
a  new  barn  or  remodel  the  old  one.  Tell  us 
how  many  cows  you  have  and  when  you 
expect  to  be  ready  for  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Carriers,  Ventilators  or  Water¬ 
ing  Buckets,  and  handsome  catalog 
will  be  sent  FREE. 

JAIMES  MFG.  CO. 

C.O.  30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson.Wis. 
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Dr.  Lesure’s 


VETERINARY 


Colic  Drops 


Leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  Easy  to  give — 
quick  to  relieve,  and 
your  horse  is  ready  to 
work. 

A  success  for  35  years. 

Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Price  $  1 .00 

At  your  Dealer’s  or 
direct  from 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lesure 

141  Winchester  Street 
KEENE,  N.  H. 

Send  for  free  book 


MINERAL’S 

fcy  HEAVE  veara 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  relundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

4]  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet/ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  five.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

Send  Today 

Agents 

Wanted 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tn 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  ti  quick  reply  aim 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  p:m< 


Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  calves 
for  beef,  and  get  the 
bigger  money  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  But 
do  not  feed  thecalf  whole 
milk,  with  butter  fat 
worth  $600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  200%  Profit  on 


its  feed, by  raising  it  on 


RAISE 
YOUR 
CALVES 


WITH  i 

bmwm 

CALF  MEAL 


Match  ford’s  Gatf  Meat 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

You  trot  100  gallons  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  of 
Blntchford’s  C  .If  Meal,  and  It  costs  you  only  one-fourth 
as  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  faster. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  composed  of  all  tho  elements 
the  young  calf  noeda  in  iho  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  Dowel  troubles  and 
other  ills  due  to  improper  feeding. 

Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  “How  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  Without  Milk.’* 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madison  St.,  Waukeqan,  III. 

h  C.  Beard,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
anyone  100  Pet.  that 


yl ,,  anyone  100  Pet.  tht 

“•  baa  calves  to  raise. 


MOUSSES 


—For  Stock.  For  Prices 
Write  TIIE  MOORE 
BUGS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  COST 


MOLASSES 

PITTSBURGH  MOLASSES  CO.,  DeptRN  70S  Penn  Ave.,  Pitteburati.  P 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
'  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Bumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  Thesimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.. £^*Sead 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
1).  it.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  lit 


Read  The  Breeder’s  Gazette. 

It  is  the  big  illustrated  farm 
paper  that  enterprising  farmers 
read,  in  addition  to  their  state  pa¬ 
per.  Edited  to  help  make  more  mon¬ 
ey  out  of  the  farm.  Well  printed 
and  written  for  intelligent  people. 
A  copy  sent  free  of  charge  to  any 

farmer  or  his  wife.  Drop  a  postal  for  it. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

Room  1122, 542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


HAVANA-i 


STEEL  WHEELS 

AND 

FARM  TRUCKS 

with  either  steel  or  wood 
wheels.  We  have  a  free 
Catalog  that  tells  you  how  to 
measure  your  skein  or  steel 
axle.  Write  for  it  at  once. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17, Havana.  ILL.  * 


SAVE  ESI  CALVES 

d  XT  Jtt  /X  —  I  d  O  JS  positively  cures 
WHITE  SCOURS,  also  prevents  this  dread 
disease.  Attacks  are  sudden  and  fatal.  Be 
prepared.  TRIAL  BOTTLE  to  reputable 
stockmen — semi  10c.  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Used  extensively  in  high-grade  dairies. 

Dairy  size,  $1;  Veterinary  size,  $2. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  euro 
The  safest,  Boat  BLISTER 
ever  used.  Removes  all  bunches 
from  Horses.  Impossible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


9S  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 


AND 
UPWARD 


PR  A 


SEPARATOR 


Price,  On  Trial,  Guarantee,  ‘ 
Reliability  and  Protection  are  feat 

ures  which  make  the  American  Cream  Separator 
Stand  supreme  in  its  field  today.  $  1  5.95  buys 
a  new  easy  running,  perfect  skimmingseparator  that  skims  warm  or 
cold  milk  and  makes  heavy  or  light  cream.  Sanitary  "marvel”  bowl, 
easily  cleaned.  Thoroughly  protected  gears.  Picture  illustrates  our 

ity  machines.  20  Year  Guarantee 

company.  Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Whether 
your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  for  catalog  at  once.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  2075  Bainb ridge,  N. 
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A  CREAMERY  IN  ALABAMA. 

AS  you  know,  the  cotton  situation  has 
hit  the  Southern  farmer  pretty  hard. 
In  our  immediate  community  we  are 
figuring  some  on  putting  in  a  small 
creamery  and  would  like  to  have  some  ad¬ 
vice.  What  is  the  cheapest  we  could  fit 
up  a  creamery  for  butter  only,  also  for 
butter  and  cheese,  and  about  how  many 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  would  we  have 
To  handle  to  make  it  profitable?  We 
figure  that  we  can  sell  our  butter  to  the 
consumer  by  parcel  post  for  30  cents  per 
pound.  We  are  in  a  thickly  settled  com¬ 
munity,  have  good  land,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  plants  thrive  in  this  section:  Red 
clover.  Bur  clover,  vetch,  Bermuda,  peas 
and  Lespedeza.  We  feel  that  a  little  reg¬ 
ular  money  from  a  creamery,  with  the 
kim-milk  to  feed  our  calves  and  hogs 
end  the  manure  for  our  land,  would  ben- 
fit  us  greatly.  c.  v.  hoover. 

Shelby  Co.,  Ala. 

You  should  send  to  Washington  and 
obtain  circular  and  bulletins  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  also  bulletins 
from  the  Wisconsin  Station,  Madison ; 
Michigan,  East  Lansing;  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington;  Wisconsin,  Columbia;  Ohio, 
Wooster,  and  others.  We  are  arranging 
for  a  discussion  of  the  question  by  South¬ 
ern  dairymen.  The  first  article  follows: 

Tennessee  Experience. 

I  take  it  that  a  small  cooperative 
creamery  is  about  what  he  has  in  mind. 
The  figures  I  name  were  given  me  by 
a  manager  of  our  local  creamery.  The 
product  from  not  less  than  400  good  dairy 
cows  should  be  pledged  before  another 
step  is  taken.  To  handle  this  product 
with  a  possible  increase  equipment  as 


follows  would  be  best  suited  : 

">00-lb.  churn  .  $175.00 

300-gal.  cream  ripener .  300.00 

15  II. P.  steam  boiler .  200.00 

0  II. P.  steam  engine .  125.00 

50-gal.  cream  starter  .  60.00 

Pasteurizer  and  cooler .  250.00 

Shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  pipe 

and  fittings  .  200.00 

Building  for  creamery .  1,000.00 


$2,310.00 

To  this  would  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
lot,  office  fixtures  and  a  few  other  ne¬ 
cessities  that  would  not  amount  to  much 
to  make  butter.  As  for  cheese  I  have  no 
figures ;  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  this 
would  hardly  be  practical,  at  least  to  be¬ 
gin  with. 

Now  we  come  to  the  man  who  is  to 
stand  for  success  or  failure  in  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  I  mean  the  butter  maker  who 
should  be  general  manager  and  own  a 
large,  if  not  a  controlling  interest  of  the 
capital  stock.  A  man  that  will  measure 
up  and  fit  the  job  will  cost  not  less  than 
$100  per  month,  for  nothing  less  than 
an  A1  creamery  butter  pays  a  profit  to 
the  maker.  As  for  selling  and  deliver¬ 
ing  by  parcel  post  in  Northern  Alabama, 
I  think  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 
are  too  long  and  warm  for  this,  leaving 
possibly  about  3J/£  months  of  tempera¬ 
ture  that  would  warrant  shipping  butter 
in  this  way. 

If  your  inquirer  thinks  a  cooperative 
creamery  will  be  a  success  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  he  first  posts  himself  on  this 
point.  My  observation  has  led  me  to 
conclude  that  09%  of  all  such  enterprises 
have  resulted  in  total  failures,  and  90% 
of  the  1%  left  never  registered  what 
might  be  called  a  financial  success,  I 
mean  in  the  South.  So  far  as  starting 
a  creamery  in  the  South  is  concerned 
I  here  is  no  more  likelihood  of  a  failure 
than  any  other  section.  In  fact  I  can  see 
with  a  long  growing  and  grazing  season, 
short  mild  Winters,  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  butter  in  the  South  for 
less  than  in  Wisconsin  or  any  Northern 
State;  provided  we  have  the  cows,  grass 
and  man  on  the  job.  But  Northern  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia  are  about  as  far  South 
in  my  opinion  as  the  dairy  industry 
should  attempt  to  establish  itself.  Far¬ 
ther  South  the  nights  are  too  hot  and  the 
cattle  tick  with  other  local  disadvan¬ 
tages  would  seem  to  advise  against  it. 

We  on  Crowell  Farm  have  a  herd  of 
24  Jersey  milch  cows.  We  sell  the  cream 
to  our  local  creamery  and  get  paid  for 
the  butterfat  it  contains.  We  have  no 
stock  in  the  enterprise  and  prefer  not  to 
for  with  managing  our  farm,  looking 
after  crops  and  harvests,  our  time  is  all 
taken  up.  In  fact  here  is  where  so  many 
farmers  fail ;  they  have  too  many  irons 
stock  in  the  enterprise  and  prefer  not  to, 
experiment  and  observe,  read,  think,  and 
reason  about  the  chemistry  of  the  soils, 
their  needs  and  how  best  to  manage  each 
field  on  the  farm.  o.  h.  p.  fox. 

Tennessee. 


Soy  Beans  for  Pork  Making. 

IN  Farmers’  Bulletin  272,  page  13,  an 
acre  of  Soy  beans  is  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  600  pounds  of  pork.  Is  it  meant 
that  any  number  of  any  size  hogs  placed 
on  the  acre  will  gain  600  pounds  while 
feeding  on  it?  If  so,  how  is  it  fed,  or 
at  what  state  of  maturity?  Also,  does 
he  mean  grass  or  net  weight?  Six  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  dressed  pork  here  is  worth 
$72,  grass  $54.  In  either  case  this  seems 
to  be  quite  a  handsome  return,  as  I  can 
produce  an  aero  of  good  Soy  beans  to 
maturity,  all  things  included,  for  less 
than  $20.  g.  n.  s. 

Enfield,  N.  C. 

The  manner  of  utilizing  Soy  beans  on 
the  farm  described  in  Farmers’  Bulletin 
272  is  about  as  follows :  The  Soy  beans 
are  cut  for  hay  when  the  beans  are  fairly 
well  matured  and  stacked  up  for  feeding 
during  the  Winter  months.  The  Soy 
bean  hay  is  fed  to  hogs  weighing  from 
100  to  125  pounds  each.  The  hogs  re¬ 
ceive  about  five  pounds  of  grain  per  head 
per  day  and  as  much  of  the  Soy  bean 
hay  as  they  will  consume  without  much 
waste.  The  estimate  of  600  pounds  of 
pork  from  an  acre  of  Soy  beans  is  for 
live  weight  of  hogs,  and  is  the  farmer’s 
estimate  after  having  had  several  years 
experience  in  feeding  this  crop.  The  es¬ 
timate  is  believed  to  be  fairly  accurate 
for  his  conditions.  The  Soy  beans  were 
fed  in  connection  with  grain,  but  the  es¬ 
timate  given  is  for  pork  produced  by  Soy 
beans,  and  probably  is  a  little  higher 
when  fed  in  this  combination  than  it 
would  be  if  Soy  beans  alone  had  been 
used.  Soy  beans  are  a  valuable  and 
economical  feed  for  hogs,  and  should  be 
used  much  more  extensively  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  H.  A.  miller. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  Good  Pigs. 

ON  page  49  II.  M.  II.  asks  advice  in 
feeding  pigs  farrowed  July  4,  1914, 
and  weighing  about  75  pounds.  We  are 
feeding  some  that  were  farrowed  August 
4  and  now  average  120  pounds,  and  are 
not  so  good  as  they  would  have  been  if 
they  had  had  digester  tankage.  We  use 
the  Dietrich  system  to  grow  our  swine 
and  find  that  it  is  an  economical  way  of 
feeding.  Every  week  we  take  the  larg¬ 
est,  the  middle  and  smallest-sized  pig  of 
each  litter  and  weigh  them,  and  divide 
the  total  by  three,  which  gives  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  litter.  Once  each  month  we 
weigh  the  whole  litter  to  find  out  if  our 
average  is  correct,  which  it  usually  is, 
lacking  sometimes  five  pounds  on  the  lit¬ 
ter.  By  this  system  we  have  raised  hogs 
that  at  eight  months  of  age  weighed  300 
pounds.  These  were  late  Summer  pigs, 
not  early  Spring  pigs,  when  no  doubt 
the  weight  would  have  been  heavier. 

Our  ration  consists  of  the  following 
mixture:  300  pounds  cornmeal,  100 
pounds  red  dog^  flour,  25  pounds  digester 
tankage  and  25  pounds  oil  meal,  which 
makes  the  ration  cost  about  1%  cents 
per  pound,  $1.75  per  cwt.  The  above 
is  a  slightly  more  economical  ration  than 
the  one  suggested,  and  gives  equally  good 
results.  If  more,  bone-making  material  is 
wanted  a  little  lime  mixed  in  the  slop  at 
feeding  time  would  take  the  place  of  the 
bone  meal  at  less  cost,  or  hard  wood 
ashes  can  be  used  g.  b.  s. 

Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


REMARKABLE  RECORD 
for  MILK  PRODUCTION 

This  cow,  in  her  17th  year,  after  giving  birth 
to  16  calves  produced  officially  12,264  pounds  of 
milk  in  232  days.  During  this  period,  she  was 
red  entirely  on 

UNION  GRAINS 

Here’s  what  her  owner,  Mr.  Winter,  of  the 
Adirondack  Valley  Stock  Farms  says:  “During 
her  record,  which  lasted  from  Feb.  lltli,  19I4?to 
Oct.  1st.  1914,  ‘Artis  Violet’  was  fed  on  UNION 
GRAINS  alone ,  the  greatest  daily  allowance 
being  16  lbs.— I  can  conscientiously  recommend 
UNION  GRAINS  to  every1  dairyman  interested 
in  producing  milk  for  either  market  or  record 
making,’’ 

Send  Sc  stamp  for  booklet  " Econ¬ 
omical  Needing.”  It  will  show  you 
how  to  get  the  best  results. 

UBIK0  MILLING  COMPANY 

14  E.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 
ABOUT  A  HORSE'S  FOOT? 

There  is  an  old  true  saying  “no  foot, 
no  house.”  After  20  years  experience 
with  the  hoof  and  foot,  our  saying  is 
NO  IIOOF,  NO  FOOT. 

EVERY  HOOF  MUST  BE  KEPT  GROWING 

TIIEItK  IS  A  REASON.  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  IN  OUR  BOOK 

“TRUTH  IN  A  HOOFSHELL” 

EVERY  HORSEOWNER  AND  CARE¬ 
TAKER  SHOULD  READ  IT. 

IT  IS  SENT  FKF.B  ON  BEQUEST  BY 

THE  EYERIT  COMPANY,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


pm  I  1C  P 1 1 P  Q — the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood, 

UULLlErUro  hounds.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Fnfhniinrl  Plin«— Dandies.  All  ready  to  hunt. 

rUAIIUUflll  mp3  FIELD  FOXHOUND  KENNELS.  Somers.  Conn. 

Male  Airedale  Puppies  A.  a.  Bar.*,1  it 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AIM  A  IPPRA  LF  ls  t,,e  best  burglar 

1  *  BlntWHLt  alarm;  pedigreed 
pnps  for  sale.  W,  A.  LOWBEK,  Burlington,  N.J 

Fprrpti~'si"£'‘\  Pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
roi IBIS  price  ]ist<  HORACE  MYERS,  Spencer.  O. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernsey  Bulk, ft,™  .KSpM; 

N.  Y.  Nice  individual:  high  A.  R.  breeding.  Also 
bull  calf,  6  in  os.,  $50.  TABER  &  MIGN1N,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Nov.  18,  1914.  Dam,  Norna  18782.  Sire, 
Ledyard  Bay  of  Bergendahl  25047,  grandson  of  Led- 
yard  Bay  11074.  A.  R.  Registered,  transferred, 
and  crated  f  o.  b.  Kindorhook  for  $35  if  sold  quickly. 

l.AWKEN CE  HOWARD,  Kimlerhook,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F arm  Ay rshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prieos  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  fresh  young  Jerseys;  heavy 
milkers;  $200.  EDWARD  MORGAN,  R.  D.  1,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  PR0DUCTI0N-BREED  up-  ;nn  down- 

run  rnuuuifliun  Re(,jstered  .Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldfl.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  Sale-1 50  Cows  and  Yearlings^  - 

Harry  Vail,  New  NIilford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  H0MESIEA0  FARM.  Cbittenanoo.  N.  Y. 

R falntTniP  Yearlillfr  BULL S — t-' urindsDris  of  Pontiac 
HOLSTEIN  I  WHIHIg  DULLO  Korndyke  and  of  the 

King  of  the  Pontiacs,  from  clioiceheavy-milking 
dams  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what  you  want. 
IJ.  F.  MCLENNAN,  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICEtprices’ 57000  tB  5,50  00 

HU  I  run  wCIlWIVC  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Host  blood  in  the  land.  A  Iso  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  irtr«rpl”S 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  I*.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BREED  HP  WITH  A  GOOD  ONE.  On 

n  i  r,  i  .  tario  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 
1  J,  1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed- 
ln^,nlbl]  build.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  662 
milk,  31.14  butter  in  7  days.  Price,  only  #500.  Send 
tor  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 


SpotFarm  Holsteins  for  Sale^0r,*  f/ns  V.Her 

calves,  $800,  2  to6  months  old;  1  from  a  daughter  of 
King  of  Pontiacs,  1  from  a  daughter  of  Sir  Veeman 
llongervold.  4  from  a  31-lb.  bull.  10  registered  bulls, 
»-a  to  *100  each.  50  erade  yearling  heifers.  $35  each- 
Grade  Holstein  heifers  and  bull  calves.  78  Holstein. 
$l.i  each.  Express  paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  and 
high-grade  cows.  Reagan  Bros.,  Tally,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  flrst-olass  advanced  registry  dams. 

Ready  for  service  and  younger 

Herd  tuberculin  tested  annually. 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd. 

KENWOOD,  NEW  YORK 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  GradeCows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBERCULIN E  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  J 'Jell  Phone  14.  F.  S. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Holstein  cows  bold  all  records  for  butter 
production  for  all  periods  of  official  testing, 
except  the  365  day,  and  there  is  only  one 
cow  that  has  beaten  the  Holstein  for  that 
period.  Up  to  May  1,  1914,  22  Holstein 
cows  were  on  record  as  having  each  shown 
productions  of  over  875  pounds  butter-fat  for 
the  year.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  average  value  of  purebred  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cattle  (as  shown  by  average 
prices  at  auction)  has  increased  nearly  $100 
per  head  since  1909.  Are  you  using  them? 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Th»  Holttein-Frie.ian  Association  of  America 
Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Shrnnchirp  Pwoo  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Bred 

onropsnire  ewes  E  E  stevens  &  son,  Wilson,  n  y. 

SWISS  MILK  GO  ATS 

KIDS  %  PURE)  BUCKS^S, 0.0° 


E.  S.  SHARPLES 


CENTRE  SQUARE, 


PINNA. 


IX  o 


SES 


□ 


( 

Fnr  Sall*~;^*atc,,04  Pair  5-year-old  Geld- 
•  1  ,  iaK8*  $2,400.  Driving  mare,  fast,  sty] 

ish,  1,000  lbs.  Union  Hill  Farm,  Sherman,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular 
A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Mlddlefield,  Ohio 


Great  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion-.^^!1 

(85069),  (84211).  Five  years  old.  Seal  brown'.  Weighs 
2-00  lbs.  Imported  by  Dunhams  of  Illinois.  Stately 
bau dsome,  powerful  but  gentle  and  a  sure  gotter 
4La0.  Terms,  Hi  cash;  balance  to  suit.  Will  also  sell 
- ^  bea\y n?ru‘ie  1  eivberon  mares;  1  registered  mare 
and  a  1900  lb.  gelding.  Come  and  see  them.  Will  uc 
co.Pt  hi  exchange  for  any  of  above.  Holstein  females 
with  A.  R.  O.  backing.  Mohegan  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y 


Fine  Kentucky,  Mammoth 
jacks,  saddle  stallions. 


JACKS, SADDLERS 

j«uk«,  HBuaic  sraiiiom 

ANDPERCHERONS  Sandsg& 

mares.  Write  for  pictures  and  testimonials  describing 
your  wants.  Home-cured  bluegrass  seed. 

COOK  FAR  MS,  Box  C,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SWXKTE 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

“  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  O.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  FARM  R. 
E.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

0.  I-  C  THTee  Hea,thy  strain.  Have  a  litter  of 
.  ,  „  1°.  Farrowed  Nov.  24,  1914,  out,  all  mature 

stock  Pedigree  Iiirntshed.  F.  B.  Gamer,  Cincinnatus,  N  Y. 

Yarmouth  Farm  C  hesters-^g,*  r  ;fd 

Growthy  And  prolific.  Write  for  prices  and  descrip. 

tion  to  Rollo  Young,  R.  D.  4,  Chester  Co  ,  Coatesville.  Pa- 

FOR  SAL F— White  Chesterfield  English 
„  ,  ,  Pigs.  3  months  old,  nothing 

finer,  healthy.  2  Barrows.  2  Sows  and  1  Boar.  $6 
each  or  the  lot  for  $25.  Also  Green  Mountain  Seed 
Potatoes.  100  bushels,  $1  per  bushel.  Horse  Shoe 
Spring  Farm,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

0. 1.  C.s-Chester  Whites 

Do  you  want  Type,  Breeding,  Size  Health,  Prolfflcnens? 

Do  you  want  Brood  Sows,  8crvice  Hoars.  Gilts,  Pigs? 

I)o  you  want  a  quick  reply,  quick  sale,  quick  shipment? 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  Orange  Co.,  New  York 

Berkshire  Registered,  either  sex. 

t>  •  i Good  Pigs  at  Farmers’ 
I  ucos.  KOCKHILL  FARM,  Glenniont,  N.  Y. 

Berkshira^  Of  quality  that  youcan  afford.  Easy 
-cl  nauil  payments  if  yon  like.  State  your 
wants  quick.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Maryland 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  D.  HARDEN DING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

®e»*  f 

io*V  1“y' d.,,ea ^ "iV’  choice  sow  pi<rs.  farrowed  Aug. 
l.itn,  $12  ©Jich.  Exceptionally  nice  boar  pigs,  ‘2 
months  old,  $8  each.  Old  Landino  Farms,  Millslioro,  Del. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES  ch°lera  immune 

-  MI.HIW1UII1.J  BREEDING  stock 


GILTS  BRED  FOB  SPUING  FARROW  H0,  145. 

FALL  PIGS,  FANCY  BLOOD  AND  TYPK,  M2  To  $20 

0AKWO01I  FARM,  -  B.  8,  NEWBURGH,  K.  Y. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  FanVKshTres! 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Order*  for  export  given  eipeciai  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES  alt  Ages 

Sow*  bred  to  Hopeful  Lee  5th,  $50.  A  high-class 
„  foundation  herd;  price  reasonable. 

H.  ML  Terwilliger,  .  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

L,?rly  “W"  bred  for  Spring  litter*  to  the  famoun 
KimiIm  MufcMtle  Koy  14(140?.  TkesB  ure  of  the  bent 
!.?!*•  I1"!1.  Individuality,  Write  for  prices. 

AO.VU  KINS  i)  ARM,  LAM 8 DALE.  1»A. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Now  rcaily  for  Shipment: 
loo  Iterfutered  Chester 
White  Pip*,  Including  a 
full  line  10  weeks  old,  that 
can  be  mated  in  pairs  ami 
trios  not  akin;  aUo  a  line 
lot  3  to  Af  A  to  5  and  5  to  6  , 
months  old.  Write  for  prices, 
EDWARD  WALTER,  DEPT  R 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA, 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  o 
^  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CORN  SILAGE  AND 
ALFALFA. 

Part  II. 

AY  TEA. — After  feeding  the  cows, 
you  will  find  on  the  floor  the  leaves 
and  small  stems  of  Alfalfa.  Take  at 
least  one  pound  of  these  per  calf  a  day.  If 
you  do  not  feed  the  tea  from  as  much 
as  a  pound  of  Alfalfa,  you  do  not  have  the 
required  amount  of  nourishment.  Press 
the  hay  in  a  kettle,  pail  or  any  metal 
dish,  add  the  flaxseed  meal,  put  on  six  or 
seven  pints  of  water  for  each  pound  of 
hay,  bring  to  a  boil,  or  let  steep.  Add 
enough  cold  water  to  cool  to  08  or  100 
degrees.  Be  sure  it  is  not  too  cold  nor 
too  hot.  A  thermometer  costs  but  little 
and  you  know  you  are  right.  Very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  feeding  pails  are  clean, 
actually  washed  every  day,  and  clean 
enough  for  you  to  drink  from  yourself. 
The  calf  should  he  kept  clean  and  dry. 
The  particular  feeder  makes  a  success. 
If  the  feeder  is  indifferent,  the  calf  will 
be,  to  the  extent  of  dying  and  the  “hay 
tea”  will  be  condemned  when  the  feeder 
is  entirely  at  fault.  If  troubled  with 
scours,  give  double  the  blood  meal  or  an 
egg.  The  linseed  oil  will  have  an  oppo¬ 
site  effect. 

Method  of  Feeding. — Be  sure  to  give 
(he  first  milk  to  the  calf,  but  if  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  the  colostrum,  give  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  castor  oil.  Give  the  whole 
milk  the  first  five  days,  eight  pints  a 
day.  The  usual  weight  of  a  calf  when 
born  is  60  pounds. 

Sixth  day  seven  pints  whole  milk,  one 
pint  hay  tea  ;  seventh  day  six  pints  whole 
milk,  two  pints  hay  tea — Oatmeal. 

Eighth  day  five  pints  whole  milk,  three 
pints  hay  tea;  ninth  day,  four  pints  whole 
milk,  four  pints  hay  tea — One-half  rolled 
oa  ts. 

Tenth  day  three  pints  whole  milk,  five 
pints  hay  tea — Cornmeal  dry. 

Eleventh  day  two  pints  whole  milk, 
six  pints  hay  tea  ;  Twelfth  day  one  pint 
whole  milk,  seven  pints  hay  tea — Also  two 
ounces  of  Alfalfa  hay. 

Thirteenth  day  one  pint  whole  milk, 
seven  pints  hay  tea. 

Hay  Tea  Grain  Hay 

3d  Week  lOPts.  3  oz.  3  oz. 

4th  “  10  “4  4 

5th  “  11  “  5  5 

6th  “  11  “  6  6 

7th  “  11  “  7  7 

8th  “  12  “8  8 

If  you  wish,  cut  out  one  pound  of  tea 
each  day  for  the  next  12  days  and  feed  no 
more  tea.  Increase  the  grain  and  hay 
as  the  calf  will  take  it.  The  calf  will  be 
larger  and  better  developed  to  continue 


the  tea  until  four 

months 

old. 

Hay  Tea 

Grain 

Hay 

Lbs. 

9th  Week 

12  Pts. 

1  OZ.  1  OZ. 

120 

10th  “ 

12 

it 

1.2 

1.2 

130 

11th  “ 

12 

<4 

1.3 

1.3 

140 

12th  “ 

11 

44 

1.5 

1.6 

150 

15th  “ 

10 

44 

1.8 

2  2 

ISO 

21st  “ 

8 

<4 

2.5 

2.5 

240 

24th  “ 

0 

44 

3. 

3. 

270 

27th  “ 

0 

44 

3. 

3.5 

300 

If  the  calf  weighs  more  than  60  pounds 
when  born,  give  more  tea  in  proportion  to 
the  weight,  but  always  keep  the  same 
proportions  in  making  same. 

Combination  Crops. — Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
advocates  sowing  catch  crops  in  the  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation.  So  with  40  acres 
of  silage  and  20  acres  of  corn  to  sow  to 
turnips,  squash,  pumpkins,  etc.,  there  is 
just  enough  to  keep  the  helpers  busy. 
You  don’t  believe  it?  A  motto  on  my 
wall  says  “Things  move  along  so  rap¬ 
idly  nowadays  that  people  who  say  ‘It 
can’t  be  done’  are  interrupted  by  some¬ 
body  doing  it.”  You  know,  when  we 
were  kids,  what  great  pumpkins,  water¬ 
melons,  squash,  etc.,  grew  in  the  corn. 
No  trouble  to  do  it  today  if  we  will  put 
the  ground  in  the  same  condition  of  fer¬ 
tility.  The  crop  rotation  is  the  first 
thing.  Have  a  purpose  and  make  every¬ 
thing  come  to  that  purpose.  There  is 
nothing  better  to  get  a  seeding  than  200 
or  300  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per 
acre,  besides  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
with  the  oat  or  barley  crop.  I  like  bar¬ 
ley  best  because  it  is  off  the  ground 
earlier  than  oats.  Sow  your  Alfalfa  just 
as  you  would  Red  clover,  12  to  15  pounds 
to  the  acre.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  Alfalfa  catching,  sow  the  same  of 
Sweet  clover  per  acre  with  your  oats  or 
barley.  If  you  wish,  you  can  sow  before 
the  10th  of  August,  after  the  oats  or 
barley  are  off  the  ground ;  but  be  sure 
to  sow  it.  Don’t  let  the  year  go  by 
without.  Try  it.  Be  •  sure  to  inoculate. 
You  can  get  any  of  the  legume  cultures 
from  your  agricultural  station  for  much 
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less  per  acre  than  you  can  haul  300 
pounds  of  soil  and  sow  it  per  acre. 
Sweet  clover  will  grow  where  nothing 
else  will.  Cut  it  the  first  time  when  18 
or  20  inches  high.  The  second  time  cut 
for  seed.  There  is  great  demand  for  it 
now  at  a  high  price.  The  rootage  per 
acre  from  a  thick  stand  is  nearly  20  tons, 
or  equal  to  four  years  of  hauling  and 
distributing  manure.  Nothing  in  the 
world  like  it  to  bring  up  poor  land  that 
will  give  two  crops  a  year  and  20  tons 
of  roots  for  manure.  Alfalfa  will  fol¬ 
low  with  a  larger  tonnage  of  hay. 

A  Convenient  Layout. — At  Alpha 
Farm  the  buildings  are  in  the  northwest 
corner.  We  are  planning  10  16-acre 
plots.  I  see  no  use  for  miles  of  fence 
when  every  acre  is  tilled  and  live  stock 
fed  silage  and  Alfalfa  and  and  kept  in 
small  lots  near  the  barn  for  exercise.  No 
one  can  afford  to  pasture  land  at  even 
.850  an  acre  value,  when  1  1-6  acres 
keeps  a  cow  a  year.  The  back  of  our 
barnyard  is  25  rods  from  the  road  ;  run¬ 
ning  the  lane  south  80  rods,  gives  us  13 
acres  in  the  plot  next  the  road,  80  rods 
long,  divided  into  three  lots,  one  eight 
acres  of  Alfalfa  for  hogs.  That  makes 
the  next  plot  back  or  east  19  acres,  which 
we  are  dividing  into  five  lots  for  feed 
and  exercise,  each  one  entered  from  the 
east  side  of  the  land,  and  both  plots  32 
acres.  This  plan  gives  us  three  plots  or 
48  acres  for  Alfalfa,  two  for  silage,  one 
for  corn,  one  for  oats  or  barley,  one  for 
potatoes  and  beans,  one-half  plot  each. 
The  potatoes  should  be  sold  in  July  and 
followed  with  late  cabbage  as  second 
crop ;  the  other  two  plots  for  small  lots 
for  the  stock,  etc.  We  are  planning  to 
put  a  hay-rack  or  feeding  rack  across  the 
line  between  the  two  feed  lots  so  young 
stock  can  use  it  from  either  lots  (so  one 
lot  can  be  cropped  to  corn  each  year)  and 
built  three  feet  across  manger  part  with 
2x4x18  for  sides,  covered  so  it  answers 
for  hay  barn  and  shed  and  will  be  filled 
with  roughage  when  same  is  harvested 
so  it  will  not  have  to  be  handled  but 
once.  This  makes  the  rack  V-shaped. 
Width  at  eaves  24  feet,  and  will  hold 
about  12  tons.  A  silo  will  be  built  at 
the  north  end  so  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  care  of  40  young  cattle  up  to  two 
years  old.  We  already  have  two  cement 
silos  18x36,  a  two-story  barn  38x8  feet, 
running,  water  before  each  cow,  cement 
floor  and  modern  stanchions. 

Please  do  not  forget  the  following 
quotation,  “Seize  this  moment  of  excited 
curiosity  on  any  subject  to  solve  your 
doubt;  for  if  you  let  it  pass,  the  desire 
may  never  return  and  you  may  remain 
in  ignorance.”  H.  0.  A. 

Michigan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Seeder  :Harrow 


I  Planet  Jr  tools  are  the  greatest 
time-,  labor-,  and  money-savers 
ever  invented  for  the  farm  and  gar¬ 
den.  They  pay  for  themselves  in 
a  single  season  in  bigger  better 
,  and  last  a  lifetime. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Com¬ 
bined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator 
and 
Plow 


A  splendid  combi¬ 
nation  for  the  family 
garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gardener. 
Is  a  perfect  seeder,  and  combined  double 
and  single  wheel-hoe.  Unbreakable  steel 
frame.  Capacity— 

2  acres  a  day. 

Planet  Jr  12-tooth 
Harrow,  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  and 
Pulverizer 


Stronger,  steadier  in  action,  and  culti¬ 
vates  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  har¬ 
row  made.  Non-clogging  steel  wheel. 
Invaluable  to  the  market-gardener,  truck¬ 
er,  tobacco  or  small-fruit  grower. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard- and  beet-Cultivators. 
Write  postal  for  it. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Phila  Pa 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE” 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 

trade  mark  in  black  with 
yellow  letters.  When  you 
buy  Portland  Cement  be 
sure  it  is  Atlas.  Atlas  is 
not  to  be  confused  with 
others. 

Look  forthe  trade  mark  in 
black  with  yellow  letters 
on  every  bag  you  buy. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St  .  NewYork 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


Large  Discount 
for  Early  Buyers 

Save  money  and  get  the  best.  Don’t 
wait  till  harvest  time  but  investigate 
today  the  wonderful  proposition 
wo  are  now  offering  on  the 

SNgi'&n 

Get  the  facts  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  Read  what  60,000  farmers  have 
saved  by  means  of  the  Indian.  Silo  and  make  us 
prove  that  it  is  easier  to  buy  an  Indiana  Silo 
than  to  get  along  without  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  booklets 
and  early  buyers’  proposition. 

Address  nearest  office. 

TIIE  INDIANA  SILO  CO.,  6I8Pnlon  Rldr^And.rson.Ind, 
KanNBf,  City,  Mo.  lies  Moines,  la.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

618  ExuBango  Bldg.  518luUian*  Bldg.  618  Lire  Stock  Ex.  Bldg. 


*-DIRIG0  SILOS— i 


are  quality  silos — highest  grade  lumber 
air  tight,  continuous  doors  the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship — genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative-last  longer-  perfect  ensilage — 
easy  to  erect — no  agents  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

Send  for  catalog  and  price  list  ot 
D1R1G0  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 
Special  discount  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


No  braces  obstruct  the  continuous  door 
opening.  Non-warpable  doors  fasten  at 
any  point  and  always  open  at  ensilage 
levei.  Ensilage  easilyshoved  out— saves 
pitching  labor.  Adjustable  door  frame 
corrects  evil  of  loose  doors.  Patentdoor 
fasteners  form  ladder  from  which  all 
hoops  can  be  tightened.  Cypress  roof. 
Galvanized  ventilator.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  30-day  discount  offer. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  ffnadllla. 


N.  Y. 


E-PROOF 


goof 


Guaranteed  not  to  ru 
or  wear  out.  Resists  fire  and  light¬ 
ning.  Requires  no  attention,  painting  or  re- 
pairs.  Made  only  of 

IERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

09.8-1  Per  Cent  Pure  Iron.  NOT  stool 
v Easily  put  on.  Cheapest  in  long  run. 
Our  bond  guarantees  a  new  roof 
Free  if  not  as  represented.  Write 
todav  for  this  Free  Hooting  Catalog. 
TIIE  AMERICAN  IKON  HOOFING  CO. 
Station  16  Middletown,  Ohio 


THEN  pav. 

TILE  SIEO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduce*  freight  cost;  fire  and  frost -proof;  weight 
anchor*  itself;  ample  hoopage  galvanized;  priced  at 
AMom  yo\u  town:  5  year  guaranty;  free  sample. 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


kelly  DUPLEX  cBc 

Easiest  Running  Mill  Made.  Fully  Guarantied 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  kafllr  corn,  cotton 
seed,  corn  in  shucks,  alfalfa, 

•  sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of 
grain.  Bagger  has  a  double 
spout  attached  to  either  side 
of  mill.  We  furnish  extra 
hopper  for  grinding  small 
grain  and  ear  corn  at  the 
8ametimo.  Only  mill  made 
with  double  set  ot  grind¬ 
ers  orburrs.  Have  a  grind¬ 
ing  surface  of  just  double 
that  of  most  mills  of  oqual 
size,  therefore,  do  twice  as 
much  work.  Requires  26#  loss  power.  Especially  adapted 
for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes.  Write  J or  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  320  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


$10.00000 


SAW 


|T  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
_  Wood _ 

is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame 
made  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added. 
Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  foi 
_  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &.  ZOOK  CO 
Box  Pa 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


APPLETON  WOOD 

40  years  the  Standard.  Made  A 

strong,  rigid  and  simple  to  stand  /%  UU 

years  of  hard  service.  Frame  ^Hyy 
of  heavy  barsteel;orhard-wood,  _•*  - 

braced  and  bolted.  Non-heating,  self-adjusting  boxes. 

Make  money  sawing  wood  this  winter 

Your  time  and  an  Appleton  wood-saw  could  bring  you  a 
big  profit.  Get  booklet  showing  10  styles  for  ail  purposes 
—all  Appleton  quality.  Ask  for  our  engine  catalog  too. 

Appleton  Manufacturing.  Co.,  627  Fargo  St„  Batavia,  Illinois 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  22,  1915. 


MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  tin;  six  months  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  is  as  follows:  This  is  per  10<) 
pounds  in  the  26-cent  zone.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  the  “maximum”  for 
milk  testing  3.8  to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and 
is  20  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the 
“flat”  rate. 


1914. 

October  . $2.00 

November  .  2.10 

December  .  2.10 

January  .  2.05 

February  .  1.95 

March  .  1.90 


Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  fire  running  $2.01  and  $1.91  for 
B  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  to  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
live  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BUTTKR. 

Prices  are  one  cent  lower,  with  consid¬ 
erable  accumulation  of  grades  just  below 
tup.  The  better  grades  of  storage  are 
being  held  for  higher  prices,  other  quali¬ 
ties  cleaning  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Some  trade  in  ladles  for  export,  at  about 
22  cents. 


Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  33 

Extra.  92  score  .  32 

Good  to  Choice  .  23 

Lower  tirades .  23 

Storage  .  26 

State  Dairy,  best . 31 

Common  to  tiooil .  .  ’  25 

Ladles  .  20 

Packing  Stock . ....  18 

Process  .  22 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  30  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  32  cents 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32. 
Chicago  creamery,  24@31. 
CHEESE. 


@ 


@ 


There  has  been  a  one-fourth  cent 
vance,  and  the  market  is  very  firm, 
account  of  extensive  export  inquiry. 
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Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  16  @  16* 

Average  fancy .  15*® 

Under  grades  .  12  @  14 

Daisies,  Wisconsin  .  15  @  15* 

Skims,  specials .  13  to  14 

Good  to  choice  .  11  @  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 


EGGS 

Trices  are  five  cents  lower.  Market 
has  been  weak  but  closes  in  better  con¬ 
dition  because  of  cold  weather  reports  in 
the  western  producing  sections.  Among 
the  receipts  are  large  quantities  of  stor¬ 
age,  the  holders,  especially  of  under 
grades,  being  anxious  to  close  out. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  41  @  43 

Medium  to  good .  37  @  40 

Mixed  colors,  best .  38  @  39 

Common  to  good .  25  @  35 

Storage,  best  .  26  @  28 

Lower  grades .  20  @  23 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Tlie  apple  market  is  only  moderately 
active,  the  bulk  of  receipts  going  under 
$3,  some  ordinary  Baldwin  as  low  as 
$1.50.  Business  in  cranberries  dull  and 
prices  continue  low. 


Apples—  BenDnvis,  bbl .  1  62  @  1  75 

York  Imperial  .  2  00  @2  75 

Twenty-ounce  .  175  @2  50 

Spitz .  1  75  @3  00 

Baldwin .  150  @2  60 

King  .  .  2  00  @2  75 

Greening  .  1  75  @  3  00 

Box,  as  to  variety,  .  1  50  @  2  25 


Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl . 1  00  @  2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  00  @4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  30  ®  40 


BEANS. 


Prices  advanced  10  to 
hundred  pounds  on  all 
White  Kidney  and  Yellow 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney .  . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Kyo . 

Lima,  California . 


15  cents  per 
varieties  but 
Eye. 

. ...  6  85  @6  90 
....5  25  @535 
....  520  @  5  25 
. ...  5  90  @  6  00 
. ...  7  20  @  7  25 
....515  @  5  25 
.  . .  5  90  @  0  00 


VEGETA  BLISS. 

Potatoes  are  in  surplus,  with  a  larger 
percentage  going  under  $1.75  per  180 
pounds  here.  Old  cabbage  $3  per  ton 
lower;  new  from  the  South  in  quite  free 
supply  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel.  Onions 


slightly  lower.  Good  lettuce  scarce; 
potatoes,  eggplants  and  peppers,  from  the 
South  running  very  poor. 

Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Long  Island,  bbl, .  1  75  @  2  00 

State,  180  lbs . 1  25  @  1  50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1  50  @  1  75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  ....  4  00  @5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  12 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  50  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  1  50  @2  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 12  00  @15  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  5  00  @  5  50 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  90 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  2  00  @  4  50 

Onions— Red.  bag  .  1  00  @  1  40 

Yellow,  .  1  00  @  1  60 

White  .  I  25  @  1  75 

Peppers,  bu . 1  60  ©  2  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @1  75 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  4  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Marrow .  75  @  1  00 

New,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  2  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  3  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  12*@  13* 

Fowls  .  15  @  10 

Roosters .  1U*@  11 

Ducks .  16  @  17 

Geese .  13  @  14 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  21  @  22 

Common  to  good  .  12  @  18 

( Continued  on  page  150) 


Buckie  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  4.00 


Just  the  thing  for 
farmers!  Light, 
durable,  sanitary,  waterproof— way  ahead 
of  leather  or  metal  soles  for  all  farm  and 
dairy  work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 
money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by  Par¬ 
cel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.  (Established  1887) 

2911  Vllot  S».,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


RIEMER’S 


WOOD  SOLE 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED— NO  RUSTING-NO  CI  0GGING 

Accnrato  indicator  for  ICO  to  3.51)0  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet,  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  ligiit.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MEG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Man. 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

I  ET  ns  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
“  for  every  purpose;  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  from  $20  to  $110  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs  IIAYF.S-DIEFENDERl'  EK 
CO.,  31  West  G3ud  Street,  City. 


Get  in  Business  for  Yourseif 

A  hustler,  handy  with  tools,  can  make  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  by  handling  a  product  heavily  advertised 
Not  a  luxury  hut  a  necessity  to  all  property  owners 
whetherfarmerortown  man.  Largo  profits.  No  in¬ 
vestment  necessary,  only  satisfactory  references. 
For  dotails  address  Montrsss  Company,  148  Erie  SI.,  Camden,  M.  J. 


CIRCULAR  SAWSia,',"  HI; 

28-in.,  $5.35;  six  horsepower  gasoline  engines,  $95’. 
Catalogue  free.  Palmer  Bros,  Coscob,  Conn. 


/ 


✓ 


_  Even  though  our 
prices  were  hplf  what 
dealers  ask  (and  below 
what  other  mail  order  houses 
.  ask),  our  1914-1915  catalog 
is  now  a  dead  one.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  WA  R.  Our 
secretary  went  to  see  the  manu¬ 
facturers  personally.  He  found  them 
Bo  thirsty  for  business,  they  gave  prices 
never  before  thought  of.  And  all  on 
good,  new  material,  too.  So,  zip! — 
our  1914-1915  catalog  has  been 


“ torn  to  shreds"— 7n  certain 
features.  Our  three  new  separate 
catalogs  show  prices  that  make 
old  ones  look  sick.  Wc  landed 
these  prices  because  (1)  the  fact or- 
ies  had  to  have  the  business,  and 
because  (2)  we  contracted  forgreat 
big  quantities.  We  may  lose  a  lot 
of  money  as  a  result.  But,  the 
recent  crops  have  given  the  farmer 
enough  money  to  buy  and,  surely, 
all  intelligent  farmers  will  at  least 
ask  for  some  of  these  new  catalogs. 


On  the  left  is  dtae  of  the  pages 
from  the  roofing  part  of  our  cat¬ 
alog.  These  old  prices  are  dead 
ones.  Our  new  Roofing  Book 
shows  steel  roofs  at  unheard  of 


prices  —  Also,  Queen 
City  _  rubber  roofing 
that  is  guaranteed  12 
and  15  years  —  Along 
w  ith  rubber  roofing  at 
(per  roll) . 


59 

deizcotet  (ftotOLA, 

11 


c. 


In  the  1914-1915  catalog  there 

were  30  styles  of  fence  at  prices 
equal  to  any.  In  our  new  Fence 
Book  there  are  oyer  twice  that 
many  styles,  at  prices  which  are 


lowest  yet.  For  in-, 
stance,  regular  “stiff- 
stay”  style,  heavily 
galvanized,  at  prices 
as  low  as  (per  rod)  . .  . 
No.  9  guaranteed  5  yrs. 


C. 


'-/3oaA*L  WaM&fiJuL 

*2.25 


Wc  used  to  be  proud  of  our 
former  wall-board  page  (shown 
at  left).  But  now,  with  a  better 
board  (moisture-proof)  and  with 
new  prices,  we  wonder  people 
could  have  been  so  enthusiastic 


about  our  former 
value.  Now,  the 
very  best  board 
can  bo  had  at  the  i 
rate  of  (  per  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet) 


PLUMBING 


PAINT 


Let  us  send  you  our  new 
plumbing  proposition. 

Enameled  bath  tubs  as  low 
as  $5.25. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


Absolutely  everything  for 
building.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bills — wo  can  save 
you  half. 


Ask  us  for  free  Color  Card 
showing  our  [$-saving  lino  of 
all  kinds  of  paint. 

ANYTHING  YOU  WANT 

At  lower  prices  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  Our  catalog  of  196  pages  FREE. 

MAIL  this  g  o  u  f*  o  in  to-day 

■  w  ■  i»  ■  ■  n  ■  u-^w  -^u^.n^.n^.11 

I  SEND  ME  THESE  NEW  ONES  FREE  j 

|  TO  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO.,  Dept.  77-F,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
x  Mail  ma,  free  of  any  charges,  thejfollowing  catalogs  which  I  hava  checked  3 

. New  Roofing  Catalog  . New  Wall-Board  Catalog  j 

j  . New  Fencing  Catalog  . General  Catalog 


I 


SIGN. . AND 

(Your  Name) 

■  B  ■  II  ■  II  ■  IM 


(Your  Address) 

-II— •»  ■  ll-M 

MAIL  THIS  TO  THE 

THE  MAIL-ORDER  HOUSE  OF  THE  EAST 


Sycamore  Si.  and  Erie  R JR.. Buffalo. N.Y. 


YOU  Furnish  the  Team 
We  Furnish  the  Capital 

If  you  are  honest,  capable  and  ambitious  we  can  set 
you  up  into  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Farmers,  mechanics  and  others  with 
the  right  stuff  in  them  cun  make 

$1000  to  $3000  per  Year 

showing  farmers  our  easy  sellers.  One  man  wanted  in 
every  county  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  not  nec¬ 
essary.  We  instruct  you.  Write  for  particulars  aud  tell 
us  about  yourself,  giving  age. 

THE  DUOFORM  CO.,  Dept.  20.  NORTH  JAVA,  N.  Y. 


Buy  an  Economical, Guaranteed 

^  INTERNATIONAL 
SILO 


firm 

ultra 


1HF3T 

1EJ 


fcn 


el« 

Mirfra 


ON 

EASY  TERMS 
Absolutely  air-tight,  keeping  en¬ 
silage  always  sweet.  Most  durable, 
easily  erected,  easiest  to  operate.  Has  con¬ 
tinuous  open-door  front,  strong  perma¬ 
nent  ladder,  adjustable,  automatic  take- 
up  hoops  and  other  distinctive  features. 
Shipped  with  working  plans  ready  to  put 
up.  Any  farm  hand  can  do  the  work 
quickly.  Fully  guaranteed.  Easiest 
possible  terms.  Write  today  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalog  and  our  easy 
terms  of  selling. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Main  Street  Linesville,  Pa. 


LET  LIQUID 
MANURE- 
BUY  YOUR 


Between  now  and  seeding  time,  10  tons  of  Cale¬ 
donia  Marl  (Lime  Carbonate)  could  absorb,  from 
your  stable  floor,  $40.00  worth  of  ammonia  and  pot- 
ash — in  addition  ?o  acting  as  deodorizer  and  germi¬ 


cide.  This  Marl  (Nature’s  Lime)  could  then  be  put 
on  your  soil  to  increase  each  acre’s  productivity  $15 
a  year,  as  it  did  for  Mr.  L.  J.  Rounds,  for  instance. 
Write  us  to-day  for  explanatory  booklet,  etc. 


INTE  RNAT1  ON AL  AC  R I C 


800  MARINE  BANK  BUILDING,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH) 
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A  Straw-fence  Wind-break. 

AT  this  season  of  the  year,  when  ex¬ 
treme  cold  and  high  winds  are  doing 
much  damage  to  our  small  fruit,  straw¬ 
berries,  henhouses,  greenhouses,  etc.,  and 
to  stock  required  to  be  out  of  doors, 
much  can  he  done  to  alleviate  these  con¬ 
ditions  by  erecting  a  wind-break  fence 
at  such  points  as  will  stop  the  strong  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  and  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  large  banks  of  snow.  Where  such  a 
fence  is  wanted  only  for  a  portion  of  the 
year,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  practical 
than  a  straw  fence,  made  by  setting  the 
posts  in  line  from  eight  to  12  feet  apart, 
using  posts  long  enough  to  go  in  the 
ground  one-third  of  their  length,  allow¬ 


ing  them  to  run  above  ground  the  height 
the  fence  is  desired,  then  stretch  tightly 
a  wire  fence  on  which  the  wires  average 
about  four  inches  apart,  and  at  the  end 
post  return  back  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  posts  to  the  place  of  beginning,  which 
will  be  seen  leaves  a  space  in  the  center 
of  the  fence  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  posts  used,  which  should  be  at  least 
one  inch  for  every  foot  in  heighth  of  the 
fence. 

Make  a  hopper  as  shown  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  which  should  be  at  least  two  feet 
across  the  top  and  about  four  feet  long, 
running  down  wedge-shape  with  an  open¬ 
ing  at  the  base  four  inches  by  four  feet, 
with  a  piece  of  board  four  inches  wide 
and  about  three  feet  long  nailed  on  one 
end  of  the  hopper,  allowing  it  to  run  IS 
inches  below,  so  that  it  can  pass  down 
between  the  wires  to  hold  the  hopper  in 
place.  The  straw  can  be  thrown  by  the 
forkful  into  the  hopper,  and  with  a  piece 
of  board  about  two  feet  longer  than  the 
height  of  the  fence  the  straw  can  be 
packed  down  to  the  base  in  the  space 
made  by  the  double  fence,  and  the  more 
thorough  the  packing  the  better  the 
fence  will  stand  the  high  winds. 

CEO.  WALLEN  BECK. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  HORSE  POWER  ? 

JUST  what  does  horsepower  mean  as 
applied  to  an  engine?  If  I  buy  a  four- 
horsepower  gasoline  engine  and  apply 
the  power  to  a  loaded  wagon  will  it  . pull 
as  large  a  load  as  four  ordinary  farm 
horses?  >t.  a.  k. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 

To  measure  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  a  force  some  unit  must  bo  used  in 
the  same  way  that  distances  are  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  unit  of  length,  the  yard, 
or  weights  measured  by  the  unit  of 
weight,  the  pound.  This  unit  of  work 
has  been  fixed  as  the  work  required  to 
lift  one  pound  one  foot  high  against  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  is  called  the  foot 
pound.  Time  is  not  considered  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  has  taken 
one  hour  or  one  day  to  do  the  work.  The 
power  user,  however,  is  interested  in  the 
rate  at  which  work  is  being  done,  and 
this  is  measured  by  another  unit  called 
the  horsepower.  The  horsepower  is 
equal  to  33,000  foot  pounds  done  in  one 
minute.  In  other  words,  to  develop  one 
horsepower  a  motor  must  be  able  to  lift 
33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  also  must  be  able  to  continue 
this  rate  of  work  indefinitely.  Horse¬ 
power  is  found  by  multiplying  the  pulling 
force  in  pounds  by  the  speed  in  feet  per 
minute  and  dividing  this  product  by  33,- 
000.  For  instance  a  team  pulling  with  a 
force  of  400  pounds  on  a  plow  while 
walking  at  the  rate  of  2%  miles  per  hour 
would  be  developing  a  certain  horsepower 
which  can  be  found  as  follows:  (400), 
the  pulling  force  in  pounds,  multiplied  by 
(2.5x5280) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

is  being  developed  or  2  2-3  horsepower. 

The  computation  can  be  made  more  sim¬ 
ple  by  arranging  the  quantities  in  a  form 
suitable  for  cancellation  as  shown. 

400x5280x2.5 


January  30, 


33,000x00 

equals  2  2-3  horsepower.  The  00  is 
placed  below  the  dividing  line  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  quantity  expressed  by 
5280x2.5  represents  the  distance  in  feet 
per  hour.  Before  we  can  find  the  horse¬ 
power  we  must  either  have  this  rate  of 
travel  in  terms  of  feet  per  minute  or  mul¬ 
tiply  the  33,000  by  00  (the  number  of 
minutes  in  an  hour)  to  get  the  number  of 
foot  pounds  that  would  have  to  be  done  in 
an  hour  to  equal  a  horsepower.  As  the 
rate  is  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute, 
33,000x00  would  equal  the  rate  per  hour. 

This  horsepower  unit  is  supposed  to 
be  based  on  the  normal  rate  at  which  a 
1500  pound  horse  would  do  work,  but 
it  is  very  misleading  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  horse  is  a  very  flexible  motor, 
i.e.,  he  is  capable  of  carrying  extreme 
overloads  for  short  periods  of  time.  The 
horse  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  a 
day’s  work  of  10  hours  while  walking 
at  the  rate  of  2%  miles  per  hour  and 
pulling  with  a  force  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  his  weight.  While  working  at  this 
rate  a  1500-pound  horse  would  develop 
one  horsepower.  In  an  emergency  though 
he  is  able  to  put  forth  a  great  deal  more 
effort — sometimes  exerting  one-half  his 
weight  for  short  periods  of  time  and  de¬ 
veloping  far  beyond  his  rated  horsepower 
as  it  were.  For  very  short  periods  of 
time  a  1500-pound  horse  might  be  able 
to  develop  as  much  as  five  horsepower. 

Here  is  where  the  comparison  between 
the  gasoline  engine  and  horse  is  weak. 
The  term  horsepower  leads  one  to  think  in 
terms  of  tin*  horse,  when  in  reality  the 
horse  is  developing  more  than  a  horse¬ 
power.  To  be  able  to  care  for  these  over¬ 
loads  that  are  constantly  occurring,  a 
gasoline  engine  must  be  able  to  care  for 
the  heaviest  load  that  may  be  put  upon 
it.  It  has  no  means  of  suddenly  increas¬ 
ing  its  power  output  as  has  a  horse. 
While  a  good  gasoline  engine  will  de¬ 
velop  its  full  rated  horsepower  or  bet¬ 
ter,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  handle  the 
overloads  that  a  horse  will ;  its  power 
output  is  not  so  flexible. 

Another  thing  that  makes  this  power 
unit  misleading  is  the  fact  that  when 
working  a  heavy  team  on  a  tread  power, 
the  power  is  usually  set  at  such  a  steep 
angle  that  considerably  over  two  horse¬ 
power  is  developed,  and  a  buyer  is  dis¬ 
appointed  if  a  two  horsepower  engine 
fails  to  do  the  same  work  when  possibly 
the  team  was  developing  as  much  as  four 
horsepower  when  working  on  the  tread 
power. 

The  power  in  a  gasoline  engine  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  series  of  explosions  occur- 
ring  within  the  cylinder.  In  the  common 
farm  engine  there  can  be  but  one  explo¬ 
sion  for  every  two  revolutions  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  wheels,  hence  it  follows  that  if  an 
overload  occurs  that  tends  to  slow  down 
the  engine  there  will  be  fewer  explo¬ 
sions  per  minute  and  the  power  will  be 
lessened — the  slower  the  engine  runs  the 
less  power  there  will  be  developed  until 
it  stops. 

When  used  as  a  tractive  force  a  four 
horsepower  engine  should  not  be  expected 
to  pull  as  much  as  four  good  horses.  A 
traction  engine  never  has  as  much  liorse- 
power  at  (he  draw-bar  as  it  has  at  the 
belt  because  of  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  power  is  consumed  in  moving 
itself  about.  The  main  reason,  though, 
that  a  four  horsepower  engine  could  not 
be  expected  to  draw  as  much  as  four 
horses  is  the  fact  that  four  horses  might 
develop  from  12  to  20  horsepower  in  a 
pinch,  such  as  a  short,  steep  grade,. while 
the  engine  with  its  continuous  output  of 
four  horsepower  would  be  stalled  because 
of  no  reserve  force  to  fall  back  upon. 
This  is  not  saying  anything  against  the 
gasoline  engine  however,  for  when  proper¬ 
ly  used  it  makes  an  almost  ideal  power 
for  the  farmer,  furnishing  power  at  a 
very  low  cost.  Robert  ir.  smith. 

Canton  Agricultural  School. 
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the  distance  in  feet  per  minute,  equals 
the  foot  pounds  of  work  that  are  being 
done  in  one  minute.  Dividing  this  pro¬ 
duct  by  33,000  gives  the  horsepower  that 
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TCnqine  has  never 
failed,  its  owners.  Me  Beth 
Jallas ,  Garden  City,  Kansas 
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Engines 


LET  me  send 
you  a  WITTE 
ENGINE  to  earn  its 
cost  while  you  pay 
lor  it.  It’s  cheaper 
than  doing  without 
one. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


terms  Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

Sold  Only  Direct  from  Factory  to  User.  No  matter  where  you 

live  or  what  work  you  have  that  can  be  hitched  to  a  belt,  you  can  own  a 
WITTE  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  engine.  Sizes  are  2,  4,  6, 

8,  12, 16  and  22  Horse-Power.  Styles,  Stationary,  Portable,  Skidded 
and  Saw-rigs.  Over  27  years  in  the  lead  in  engine -quality. 
Better  now  than  ever,  with  prices  that  can’t  be  beat. 

No  need  now  to  do  without  a  good  engine,  or  to  take  chance  on  a 
poor  or  unknown  one,  to  get  a  low  price.  The  Witte  fills  the  bill. 

Fnnn  flnnlr  I  furnish  highest  standard  engines  for  . 

1"1  j  r I  to  DUIFH  prices  less  than  asked  for  rattle-traps. 

My  Free  Book  explains  the  inside  of  engine  selling  as  i 

well  as  manufacturing.  Write  today  for  my  Sales 

Plan  with  Easy  Terms.  UUdl  d  fl  |X|V  || , 

F,d.  H.  Witte.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co„  rcC-  •  rWnkiliU, 

1896  Oakland  Av.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  LIT  ICietlCy  and  Durability 


— ■*/ 

You  will  never 
know  the  meaning  of  real 
engine  economy  and  efficiency 
until  you  study  the  quiet,  smooth,  easy 
running  features  of 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

There  are  more  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts  on  Lauson  Frost  King 
Engines  than  any  other.  This  means  an  engine  as  accurate  in  adjustment,  and 
therefore  as  economical  after  five  years’  use  as  when  new.  The  Lauson  Frost 
King  is  built  up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price.  They  cost  a  little  more 
than  some  others  to  start  with. but  a  great  deal  less  in  the  long:  run.  ^  The  Frost  King  trade-mark 
on  an  engine  is  a  warranty  of  lon^,  satisfactory  service. 

Guaranteed — We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost 
King:  Fngincs  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  for 
them;  also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 

Write  NOW  for  Free  IJook:  "The  Power  that  Packs 
the  Modern  Farmer”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  Frost  arvoc-sr— 

King  without  obligation  on  your  part.  In  writing  us, 
state  size  engine  you  need.  /fcr /\  h T 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218  N.  W.  Street 
NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS. 
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2  to  50 
H.  P. 
All  Types 


Get  a  . 

Good  Engine 

First 


Avoid  trouble,  repair  expense,  high  fuel 
cost.  A  good  engine  saves  time,  money 
and  hired  men.  A  poor  engine  causes 
annoyance  and  costs  more  in  the  end. 
There  is  no  economy  in  a  scrap  heap; 
neither  is  there  in  a  poor  engine. 


Gasoline  Engines 


with  their  strong,  carefully  fitted  adjustable  parts, 
are  economical  in  the  use  of  gas,  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Develop  more  power  than  rated.  Start  easily 
and  run  smoothly.  Simple,  so  that  a  boy  can  run 
one.  Made  in  Portable  Semi-portable  and  Station- 
laLV— 2!-S  JLD.  to  30  11.  1*. 

1  Every  part  guaranteed  lor  five  years  in  writing. 

Send  for  catalog  and  Free  Engineering  lessons. 

^  Address  Christensen  Enoineerino  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or 

J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc. 

Distributors 

209  ELIZABETH  STREET 
_  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


CENTURY 

ROOFING 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 

For  Fcrm  or  Factory 


1  TO 
too 

H.  P. 

CATALOG  FREE 
PORTABLE  OR 
STATIONARY 


EASY 
TERMS 
TO 

RELIABLE 
PEOPLE 

Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  how  big  an 
engine  you  need  and  get  our  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Contury  Rubber  Roofing, 
best  roofing  made,  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  15,  20  and  25 
years,  laid  down  at  your 
railroail  station  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices. 

Price  per  rot  I,  FREIGHT  1-ply 
PAIDon  3  rolls  or  mors  35  lb. 
N.Y.,  Pa.,0.,N.J.  AMd.J1.IO- 
Mb&s.Vo.  AW.  Va.  -  11*16 


WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


2-ply  3-ply 
46  1b.  561b. 

SI.  30-51. 50 
SI. 35— SI. 60 


SAVE  254  to  40% .  No  mill  ends.  Every  roll  ONE 
PIECE,  108  sq.  ft.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
CENTURY  MEG.  CO. 

904 RX  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
121E  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill, 
Write  for  FREE  buggy  catalog. 


St’s  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 
tools. 


'IRQHMl 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


“It’s  all  wrong.”  said  the  man  with 
the  red  nose  and  a  doleful  manner  of 
speech.  “All  wrong.”  “What’s  the  trou¬ 
ble?”  “The  music  in  my  neighborhood 
has  driven  me  to  drink.  And  now  they’re 
going  to  put  additional  taxes  on  the 
drink  and  let  the  cornet,  the  piano,  and 
the  bass  drum  that  did  the  damage  go 
free  !” — Washington  Star. 


No. 6 
Drill 
and 
Wheel 
Hoe 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
_  ing  cut  out. 

In  one  operation  tho  tool  nhown  below  will  open  ita  own 
furrow,  how  in  eontinuouH  rows  or  drop  in  hilla,  cover  tho 
bend  with  looso  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
tho  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  three  min- 
utoB*  ch  an  fire  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoc  culti¬ 
vator  that  can't  be  beaten.  38  combinations 
at  $2.00  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting ; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Auk  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 


Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
*  Gardening:  With  Modern  Tools." 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 

Box  212 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


Immense  Power!  longest  Service! 

Engines  built  for  honest,  econom¬ 
ical  service.  Sizes  suitable  for  all 
purposes. 

GEISER 

Peerless  Engines 

especially  designed  for  heavy  draft.  Use  either 
wood  or  coal  as  fuel.  Every  part  extra  strong. 
Equipped  with  antifriction  bearings.  Easily  doc3 
work  on  which  many  engines  of  larger  advertised 
ratings  fail.  Learn  tho  many  reasons  why  a 
Geiser  Peerless  Engine  will  prove  profitable  for  you. 
Write  for  Free  Book 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 
919  W.  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  III.  42654 


Our  misfortune  is  your  good  fortune.  I 
The  war  lias  cut  olf  our  foreign  trade.  Wei 
must  turn  our  engines  intended  for  foreign! 
shipment  into  cash.  Stock  includes  all  sixes  I 
from  1  to  12  H.  IV.  in  ado  of  high  grade  I 
materials  and  fully  guaranteed.! 
Prices  aro  cut  to  practically  cost.  Tsoi 
\  H.  1*.  price  named  in  this  ad  is  aj 
atypical  example.  Details  and  corn-f 
I]  pleto  prioo  lint  mailed  on  request. 

'  AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO. 

_  GOB  Ronton  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  J 


Wlien  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWS. 

$10,000,000  More  for  Roads. — “Give 
us  the  money  and  we  will  built  the 
roads,”  says  Mr.  Carlisle,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Highways,  in  his  report  to  the 
Legislature.  He  asks  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000,000  immediately  from 
the  authorized  bond  issue  so  that  work 
may  begin  as  soon  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mits  in  the  Spring.  lie  recommends  that 
the  State  establish  convict-worked  quar¬ 
ries  to  crush  stone  for  road  construction, 
and  that  there  be  a  new  tax  for  motor 
vehicles  based  on  horse  power  and 
weight,  and  the  transfer  of  the  duty  of 
collecting  such  taxes  from  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  to  the  Highways  De¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Carlisle  says  that  con- 
tsaets  were  awarded  last  year  for  1,167 
miles  of  road  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  $10,647,417.  There  remain  5.671  miles 
of  highways  yet  to  be  improved.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  in  order  to  do  maintenance 
work  properly  the  coming  season  he 
should  have  $4,000,000.  ITe  asks  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  elimination  of  railroad  cross¬ 
ings,  $250,000  to  be  made  available  this 
year.  He  also  wants  the  town  boards 
to  appoint  the  934  town  superintendents, 
such  appointments  to  be  made  for  four 
years  instead  of  electing  these  officers 
as  now  for  two  years. 

Sheep  Bref.df.rr  Organize. — Farmers 
from  all  parts  of  Onondaga  County  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Association  last  week,  and  the 
conference  of  sheep  breeders  held  in  the 
court  house.  It  was  decided  to  organize 
a  county  association  of  sheep  breeders, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  improve 
the  marketing  of  mutton  and  wool,  to 
handle  the  dog  situation  more  effectively 
and  in  general  to  bring  about  a  better¬ 
ment  of  the  sheep-raising  industry.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  not  more  than  a 
half  dozen  purebred  flocks  in  the  county, 
whereas  sheep  are  kept  on  75  or  more- 
farms.  The  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
people  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  E.  A.  Powell  was  elected 
president,  W.  C.  Hunt,  vice-president; 
Morse  Deplain,  secretary,  and  Hamlet 
Worker,  treasurer. 

Farm  Bureau  Work  Summarized.— 
There  were  26  farm  bureaus  in  the  State 
last  year,  according  to  the  State  Direc¬ 
tor,  M.  C.  Burritt.  The  agents  visited 
7,847  farms  and  12,000  persons;  S,100 
called  at  the  bureaus  for  information ; 
13,000  telephone  calls  were  received; 
1,394  meetings  were  held,  which  were  at¬ 
tended  by  107,000  persons ;  46  associa¬ 
tions  were  organized,  also  31  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  with  a  membership  of  over 
21,000;  33,000  letters  were  answered; 
1,000  demonstrations  were  given  on 
farms  before  5,800  persons;  354  farms 
were  planted  to  Alfalfa  and  21,600  tons 
of  lime  were  distributed.  A  new  bureau 
was  organized  in  Saratoga  County  last 
week,  with  200  members.  W.  II.  Harris 
of  Saratoga  Springs  is  president. 

Profitable  Co-operation.  —  One  of 
the  most  successful  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  State  is  the  South  Shore 
Growers’  and  Shippers’  Association  of 
Chautauqua  County.  Last  year  the  as¬ 
sociation  did  a  business  of  $233,811.23, 
which  was  an  increase  of  about  $50,000 
over  the  year  previous.  The  business 
was  handled  at  a  cost  of  less  than  3% 
per  cent.  There  were  1,490  carloads  of 
produce  shipped  last  year,  of  which  1,228 
were  tomatoes  and  125  of  grapes. 

Governor’s  Tax  Measure.  —  Gov. 
Whitman  laid  before  the  Legislature  on 
Jan.  19,  his  plan  for  a  scientific  system 
of  tax  administration.  He  would  create 
a  non-partisan  tax  department  of  three 
members;  transfer  the  assessment  of 
corporation  taxes  from  comptroller  to  the 
new  department ;  enable  the  department 
to  correct  inequalities  in  equalization  be¬ 
tween  tax  districts  in  a  county,  and  give 
authority  to  the  department  to  order  a 
general  reassessment  upon  proper  evi¬ 
dence.  j.  w.  n. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

THERE  is  a  good  stock  of  practically 
everything  in  the  city  markets  that 
is  regularly  sold  here.  New  cab¬ 
bage  appears  for  the  first  time,  selling  at 
15  cents  a  head;  five  cents  for  the  old, 
new  Bermuda  potatoes  are  down  to  15 
cents  a  quart  and  there  are  a  few  straw¬ 
berries  at  40  cents  a  quart,  all  retail. 
Southern  fruits  are  plentier  and  cheaper 
than  ever,  tangerine  oranges,  for  in¬ 
stance,  only  20  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
largest  size.  California  grapes  are  up 
to  15  cents  a  pound,  but  are  plenty  for 
the  time  of  the  year.  Celery  retails  for 
30  cents  a  dozen.  Greening  apples  of 
line  grade  retail  for  60  cents  a  bushel, 
with  the  highest  wholesale  price  for  red 
apples  not  above  $3.25.  Potatoes  are  not 
above  45  cents  a  bushel  for  fancy,  whole¬ 
sale,  although  the  retailer  wants  60 
cents  usually.  Bermudas  wholesale  as 
high  as  $7  a  barrel  and  sweets  at  $1.50 
per  bushel  hamper.  Onions  range  from 
90  cents  to  $1.20  per  bushel  wholesale, 
with  a  few  green  bunches  at  three  bunch¬ 
es  for  10  cents.  Beans  are  still  $4.25 
wholesale  for  best  marrow,  with  still 
some  string  beans  for  10  to  20  cents  a 
quart.  Brussels  sprouts  have  reappeared, 
but  not  of  very  high  quality,  at  15  to 
20  cents  a  quart.  Cauliflower  is  about 
out  of  market.  Turnips  are  plenty.  85 
cents  per  barrel,  wholesale,  for  Swedes. 


Winter  squash  is  not  above  two  cents  a 
pound  retail ;  not  as  good  as  the  earlier 
crop  was. 

The  game  season  is  visible  mainly  from 
the  rabbits  on  sale,  the  cotton-tails 
wholesaling  at  25  cents  a  pair  and  the 
jacks  at  50  to  60  cento.  Other  wild  game 
is  seldom  plenty  enough  to  be  sold  on  the  | 
market.  Poultry  is  called  easy  to  steady  i 
at  25  cents  per  pound  for  dressed  turkey, 
with  fowl  down  to  17  cents  and  chicken 
not  above  IS  cents,  wholesale.  Live  poul¬ 
try  is  _  three  cents  lower  than  dressed. 
There  is  still  some  poultry  of  fair  grade 
retailed  for  16  cents,  dressed,  practically 
all  sorts  going  at  the  same  price. 

Butter  slacks  off  in  price,  while  cheese 
remain  stationary  and  eggs  go  up  slowly. 
Good  butter  is  retailed  at  32  to  35  cents, 
though  the  top  price  at  wholesale  is  37. 
Cheese  remains  at  17  to  17%  cents 
wholesale  and  about  20  cents  retail.  The 
egg  market  is  called  easier,  but  prices 
are  40  to  42  cents,  wholesale,  though  the 
retailers  do  most  of  their  business  at  32 
to  35  cents,  which  shows  that  there  is  a 
large  sale  in  fresh  eggs,  so-called,  which 
are  mostly  nothing  more  than  good  look¬ 
ing  storage  eggs.  The  general  vegetable 
market  is  quiet,  with  supply  good.  The 
changing  over  to  hothouse  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  peppers  and  tomatoes  makes 
them  high,  Boston  lettuce  wholesaling  at 
60  to  90  cents  per  two  dozen  boxes;  to¬ 
matoes  15  to  25  cents  a  pound,  cucum¬ 
bers  $1.50  to  $2  per  dozen.  The  measure 
vegetables,  beets,  carrots,  vegetable 
oyster,  parsnips,  retail  for  five  to  10 
cents  per  two  quart  measure,  j.  w.  c. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Molasses  for  Milch  Cows. 

DOES  it  pay  to  feed  molasses  to  milch 
cows?  If  so  how  much  is  it  profitable 
to  feed?  a.  B. 

We  found  it  paid  when  we  were  feed¬ 
ing  dry  stalks  without  roots  or  silage. 
With  either  of  these  foods  we  doubt  if 
molasses  would  pay.  Its  chief  value  is  as 
a  laxative  or  “conditioner”  or  in  making 
the  dry  fodder  more  palatable.  We  feed 
roots.  For  old  horses  especially  at  the 
end  of  Winter  the  molasses  is  very  use¬ 
ful. 


Hard  Milker. 

WILL  you  give  me  information  for 
treating  teat  of  a  heifer?  She 
calved  three  weeks  ago.  I  was 
compelled  to  use  milking  tube  on  one 
teat.  I  have  used  milking  tube  nine 
times  since.  Occasionally  the  milk  can 
be  started  by  hand  and  laboriously  ex¬ 
tracted,  coming  in  a  trickling,  spatter¬ 
ing  stream,  and  the  milk  comes  in  this 
same  slow  way  if  I  withdraw  the  milk¬ 
ing  tube  after  the  milk  flow  is  started. 
Usually  I  leave  the  milking  tube  in  till 
the  steady  stream  stops  and  then  strip 
a  little  by  hand.  Outwardly  there  is 
apparently  no  difference  between  this 
teat  and  the  others.  Sometimes  I  think 
1  can  feel  a  very  small  lump  at  the  end 
of  the  teat.  If  possible  I  should  like 
directions  for  doing  the  treatment  my- 
self.  There  is  no  veterinarian  near. 
Would  a  teat  slitter  be  likely  to  help? 
To  what  extent  would  drying  up  the 
quarter  be  likely  to  diminish  the  milk 
flow?  Is  the  same  trouble  likely  to  re¬ 
cur  in  future  lactations?  T.  s. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  a  permanent  trouble  as  a 
warty  or  tumor  growth  partially  oc¬ 
cludes  the  duct  of  the  teat.  The  teat 
slitter  (bistoury)  should  be  used  to  slit 
through  the  obstruction  in  four  different 
directions;  then  milk  away  a  stream  of 
milk  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  heal¬ 
ing  process,  in  addition  to  milking  night 
and  morning.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  sterilize  the  bistoury  and  milking  tube, 
else  infection  of  the  quarter  will  be  sure 
to  follow  their  use.  If  you  cannot  use  a 
slitter  use  sterilized  dilators  or  teat  plugs 
to  be  bought  from  any  dealer  in  veter¬ 
inary  instruments;  or  they  may  be  or¬ 
dered  through  the  druggist.  A.  S.  A. 


There  is  no  good 
reason  why  you 
should  wait  till 
Spring  before 
getting  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


ON  THE  CONTRARY  YOU 
may  buy  a  Do  Laval  NOW 
and  save  half  its  cost  by  May. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you  can’t 
conveniently  pay  cash  you  can 
buy  a  De  Laval  on  such  lib¬ 
eral  terms  that  it  will  actually 
pay  for  itself. 

AS  TO  YOUR  NEED  OF  A 
separator,  if  you  have  the 
milk  of  even  a  single  cow  to 
cream  you  are  wasting  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  product 
every  day  you  go  without  one. 
This  waste  is  usually  greatest 
in  cohl  weather  and  with  cows 
old  in  lactation,  and  it  counts 
most,  of  course,  when  butter 
lirices  are  high. 

THEN  WITH  A  SEPARATOR 
there  is  always  the  sweet, 
warm  skim-milk  and  saving 
of  time  and  labor  in  addition. 


a  De  Laval 
of  users  do 
If  you  al- 


WIIEN  IT  COMES  TO  A 
choice  of  separators  De  Laval 
superiority  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  recognized.  Those  who 
“know"  buy  the  De  Laval  to 
begin  with.  Those  who  don't 
“know”  replace  their  other 
separator  with 
later — thousands 
that  every  year, 
ready  have  some  other  ma¬ 
chine  the  sooner  you  exchange 
it  for  a  I  >e  Laval  the  better. 

W  H  Y  NO  T  S  T  A  It  T  191 5 
right  in  dairying?  SEE  and 
TRY  a  DE  LAVAL  NOW 
when  you  have  plenty  of  time 
to  investigate  thoroughly.  The 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent 
will  be  glad  to  set  up  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  you  and  give  you  a 
free  trial. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Speed  Up  v 
Your  £ 
Cow  Profits! 


Star  Barn  Equipment 

begins  to  make  money  for 
you  the  very  day  you  install 
it.  Saves  time,  money  and  _i_ 

muscle.  Keeps  your  barn  spick  and  span. 
Means  cleanliness  and  comfort  for  cows — more 
milk  and  cleaner  milk  and  more  profit  for  you. 


STAR 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 


Balking  Horse. 

WIIAT  is  the  matter  with  my  horse? 
I  bought  him  in  September  and  he 
was  all  right  until  last  month.  I 
can  drive  him  to  and  from  station  or  any 
short  distance,  but  when  I  have  tried  to 
drive  him  a  distance  of  nine  miles  he 
seems  to  know.  I  get  about  one-half  mile 
on  road  when  he  will  deliberately  back, 
turn  around  and  put  for  home.  I  have 
everything,  but  no  use.  It  is  only 
weather  got  cold  he  has  acted  so; 
good  condition,  had  his  teeth  and 
attended  to,  gets  five  quarts,  at 
of  oats,  corn,  bran  and  cut  hay, 
a  day,  roughage  for  noon  meal. 


tried 
since 
is  in 
shoes 
meal 
twice 

Can  you  help  me? 


New  Jersey. 


T.  II.  s. 


Work  or  abundantly  exercise  the  horse 
out  of  doors  every  day.  Cut  the  grain 
feed  in  half.  The  whip  is  needed  in  such 
cases.  Hitch  the  horse  with  another 
steady  horse  if  that  proves  necessary. 
You  are  overfeeding  and  failing  properly 
to  “boss”  the  horse.  a.  s.  a. 


Titf.y  were  city  folks,  and  they  had 
just  become  nicely  established  on  the 
newly-bought  little  farm.  With  the  help 
of  suggestions  from  interested  neighbors, 
they  were  fitting  out  the  place,  and  it  was 
the  wife  who  approached  one  of  the  kind¬ 
ly  farmers  with  the  question :  “How 
many  eggs  a  day  ought  a  really  good 
hen  to  lay?” — Credit  Lost. 


Star  Steel  Stalls  are  built  on  the  Unit  System.  Buy 

them  as  you  want  them — one  or  100.  Each  comes  full  assembled 
ready  to  bolt  in  place.  They  are  made  at  the  factory,  not  in  your 
barn'.  The  Adjustable  stall  front  makes  it  easy  to  line  up  long  and 
short  cows  evenly  at  drop.  Smooth  arched  construction  of  stall  does 
away  with  the  numerous  castings  found  in  the  straight  pipe  construc¬ 
tion,  thereby  eliminating  the  places  for  dirt  and  germs  to  lodge. 


Giant  Star  Stanchions  have  several  distinctive  features  which  put  them 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  Instantly  adjustable  to  the  neck  of  any  size 
animal.  Lock  and  unlock  with  one  hand  because  of  automatic  guide  arm. 
Wood  lining  is  everlastingly  gripped  in  U-shaped  bar.  Provided  with 
sure  stop  which  makes  it  impossible  for  cow  to  get  her  head  in  the 
wrong  opening. 


If  you  arc  going  to  build,  advise  ua  how 
many  cows  you  intend  to  keep  and  let  ua  plan  a 
mod  '1,  economical  barn  for  you  free  of  charge. 
Or,  if  you  are  going  to  remodel.  Bend  ua  a  rough 
cketch  of  your  floor  plan,  giving  dimensions, 
and  we  will  submit  a  special  blueprint  drawn  to 
exact  acale,  which  will  enable  you  to  remodel 
with  greatest  economy. 

4  BIG  BOOKS 

Before  you  buy  any  make  of  Bam  Equipment 
at  any  price  write  for  one  or  more  of  our  valu¬ 
able  free  books  on  (1)  Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
(2)  Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  (3)  Harvester 
Hay  Tools,  and  (4)  Cannon  Ball  Bam  Door 
Hangers.  Write  today  tor  the  books  you  want. 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  & 

50  Hunt  Street,  Harvard, 


HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO. 

50  Hunt  St..  Harvard.  III. 

Please  send  me  free  Books  checked 
as  follows: 

- Stalls  and  Stanchions 

. - Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 

- Hay  Carriers 

- Barn  Door  Hangers 

Own _ _cows 

Am  going  to  build - 

Am  going  to  remodel - 


Name. 
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Address 
Town _ 


-State- 
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J'H  E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  do, 


CHANCES  RIGHT  WHERE  YOU  ARE. 

T  several  of  the  large  agricultural  fairs 
which  I  happened  to  visit  last  Fall 
I  saw  a  large  display  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  were  claimed  to  have  been 
grown  in  Northwestern  Canada.  Most 
of  these  were  of  extra  large  growth,  and 
very  fine  to  look  at,  and  probably  very 
tempting  to  many  back-to-the-landers, 
who  saw  them  and  had  visions  of  going 
to  the  country  where  they  were  grown, 
getting  a  tract  of  free  land  and  getting 
rich  in  short  order  along  this  line  of 
farming.  These  displays  were  exhibited 
by  railroad  companies  who  had  land  in 
these  sections  which  they  naturally 
wished  to  colonize  and  make  business  for 
their  roads  and  profits  from  their  lands 
in  this  way.  If  all  that  is  claimed  for 
this  Canadian  Northwest  were  true  it 
would  be  a  paradise  indeed,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  many  have  believed  the 
much  told  them  in  the  past,  and  tried  it 
to  their  sorrow.  While  it  is  true  most 
kinds  of  grain,  except  corn,  can  be  grown 
there  to  great  advantage,  yet  many  of  the 
tenderer  and  long-season  crops  which 
these  displays  and  photographs  would 
make  one  believe  easy  to  grow  there, 
can  be  grown  only  under  cover  or  in  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  conditions  and  sea¬ 
sons,  not  as  the  general  rule. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  the  back-to-the- 
land  classes,  and  also  to  farmers  already 
established  and  doing  fairly  well.  In 
many  cases  they  think  they  can  sell  out 
where  they  are  and  get  a  much  easier 
living,  and  make  much  more  money  by 
going  to  a  new  country  which  is  being 
worked  up  to  the  top  notch  as  a  perfect 
country,  etc.  The  fact  is  the  perfect 
country  is  yet  to  be  found.  All  sections 
have  some  drawback,  many  several  of 
these,  and  newcomers  find  this  out  after 
getting  there,  in  many  cases  to  their  sor¬ 
row.  Any  person  doing  fairly  well  in  his 
present  location  would  usually  be  much 
better  off  to  remain  there,  and  not  go  to 
the  large  expense  of  going  t »  another 
section,  perhaps  far  distant,  just  because 
somebody  tells  him  he  can  get  rich  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily  in  a  few  years.  In  a  few 
cases  it  does  turn  out  that  way,  but  in 
most  cases  these  moves  are  failures  and 
cause  heavy  losses  to  those  who  try  it. 

I  know  of  many  who  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  few  years  ago  with  promises  of 
big  wages  and  golden  opportunities  for 
success.  This  is  indeed  a  fine  country, 
and  has  many  advantages,  yet  nine  out 
of  every  10  I  know  who  went  there  were 
back  inside  of  a  year  or  two.  They 
found  things  about  as  they  had  been  told 
in  these  cases,  yet  for  all  that  they  real¬ 
ized  after  a  time  that  they  could  do  just 
as  well  or  better  at  home  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  came  back,  and  are  in  about 
every  case  doing  very  well,  or  as  well  as 
they  could  anywhere  else  without  large 
capital.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  tried  the 
Canadian  Northwest  with  the  idea  of 
settling  there.  A  couple  of  years  were 
enough;  he  found  out  the  disadvantages 
good  and  plenty ;  short  seasons,  a  sud¬ 
den  freeze  taking  all  the  crops  before 
they  were  matured,  etc.  He  found  hard¬ 
ships  in  plenty,  successes  in  few.  He 
came  back  to  New  England  where  things 
have  more  time. 

One  day  hist  season,  while  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  with  a  load,  things  were  not 
moving  very  fast.  I  got  talking  with  my 
neighbor  of  the  next  team,  and  found  he 
had  had  quite  an  experience  in  trying 
new  countries.  I  think  it  was  about  20 
years  ago  he  moved  out  to  Kansas  and 
tried  farming  there;  found  he  could  raise 
crops  all  right,  but  to  get  anything  for 
them  was  another  question.  Corn  was 
only  a  few  cents  a  bushel,  hordes  a  few 
dollars  a  head  and  so  on.  He  could  not 
get  money  enough  to  come  home  again, 
so  went  to  work  driving  a  baker’s  cart  at 
very  moderate  wages  to  earn  enough  to 
get  back,  and  it  took  over  a  year  to  do 
this.  Later  he  tried  Northwestern  Ver¬ 
mont  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  He  liked 
this  country  very  much,  and  did  very 
well  in  dairy  and  poultry  farming,  but 
prices  ruled  low;  eggs  12  to  15  cents  per 
dozen  the  year  round;  butter  about  the 
same  proportion,  yet  a  dollar  would  buy 
all  necessaries  needed  at  about  the  same 
rates,  so  that  really  one  was  as  well  off 
there  as  anywhere,  and  he  said  he  has 
often  wished  since  he  had  stayed  there 
but  it  seemed  too  slow  at  that  time  and 
he  came  back  to  Massachusetts.  He  is 
at  present  located  a  few  miles  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  doing  very  well  raising  market 


produce,  especially  small  pickling  cucum¬ 
bers  which  usually  bring  a  large  price, 
but  last  year,  for  reasons  of  unsettled 
conditions  and  general  poor  business, 
these  did  not  bring  quite  half  what  is 
usually  obtained  for  them ;  in  fact  the 
price  and  demand  was  not  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  a  grower  to  remain  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  unless  conditions  improve  another 
season,  which  of  course  we  do  not  know. 

The  above  instances  and  many  more 
of  like  kind  which  could  be  told,  prove 
the  rule  that  it  is  many  times  best  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  Stay  where  you 
are  doing  fairly  well  and  are  acquainted 
and  known  ;  as  the  rule  if  you  can’t  suc¬ 
ceed  here  you  can’t  anywhere.  Content¬ 
ment  is  a  good  virtue,  and  worth  much 
to  those  who  have  it.  A.  E.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

Asparagus  Fertilizer. 

HAT  is  the  best  time  to  fertilize  as¬ 
paragus,  in  Spring  or  after  cutting? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  tops 
off,  Fall  or  Spring,  on  a  light  blowy 
piece  of  ground?  Is  it  any  advantage  to 
sow  cow  peas  after  cutting?  t.  s. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  .1. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  time  to  fertilize  asparagus. 
Personally  I  believe  the  proper  time  is 
after  the  cutting  season.  Scientists  tell 
us  the  digestive  organs  of  a  plant  are  its 
leaves.  The  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
green  color  in  the  leaves  produces  the 
changes  that  are  necessary  before  the 
plant  food  can  lx*  utilized  by  the  plant  in 
the  building  of  tissue.  If  that  is  true, 
then  no  food  can  be  used  by  an  asparagus 
plant  until  after  leaves  are  formed, 
which  is  after  cutting  stops.  Some  argue 
that  fertilizers  applied  in  early  Spring 
do  not  get  down  where  the  roots  can  get 
it  until  cutting  stops;  at  which  time  the 
plants  can  take  it  up  and  use  it.  I  doubt 
that.  Most  asparagus  soils  are  light,  and 
I  believe  much  of  the  best  plant  food  in 
the  fertilizers  will  be  lost  long  before  cut¬ 
ting  stops.  The  shoots  that  appear  in 
the  Spring  and  are  cut  for  market  are 
the  result  of  plant  food  stored  up  from 
the  growth  during  the  preceding  Summer. 
Therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  fertilize  heavily 
after,  or  shortly  before,  cutting  stops  and 
depend  on  that  to  feed  the  plants  for  the 
following  Spring  crop. 

The  question  of  cutting  tops  is  another 
puzzling  one.  In  the  past  growers  have 
been  religiously  observing  the  advice  to 
cut  and  burn  all  tops  in  the  Fall  to  de¬ 
stroy  rust  and  insects.  Now  the  report 
has  become  circulated  that  the  rust  does 
not  live  long  over  Winter  without  some 
host  plant.  In  other  words,  it  does  not 
live  until  the  cutting  season  stops,  un¬ 
less  it  has  some  asparagus  plants  to  start 
on  quite  early  in  the  Spring.  If  that  is 
true  our  work  of  burning  brush,  and 
wasting  humus,  has  been  wrong.  Many 
growers  believe  that  past  practices  have 
been  wrong,  so  they  are  letting  the  brush 
stand  to  hold  the  snow  over  Winter,  and 
are  cutting  it  in  the  soil  in  the  Spring  to 
add  .  humus.  We  still  cling  to  the  old 
method  of  cutting  and  burning.  After 
becoming  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
new  method  is  best  we  will  adopt  it.  But 
we  want  to  be  very  sure  first.  Some  who 
let  their  brush  remain  where  it  grew 
find  that  unless  they  go  over  the  ground 
with  a  disk  harrow  heavily  weighted  they 
cannot  cut  the  brush  up  fine.  If  it  is  not 
fine  or  short  it  will  drag  up  on  the  teeth 
of  the  weeder  (used  for  cultivating  later) 
and  that  will  break  off  many  shoots  of 
asparagus. 

There  are  two  sides  also  to  the  cover 
crop  proposition.  The  cow  peas  would 
add  humus  and  improve  the  soil,  but  they 
also  rob  the  asparagus  of  moisture  and 
prevent  cultivation  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  needed.  On  the  whole  I  prefer 
clean  culture  and  the  using  of  manure  in 
the  Fall  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  humus. 

TKUCKEK,  JB. 


A  UTTLE  girl  about  six  years  old,  was 
visiting  friends,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  conversation  one  of  them  remarked  : 
“I  hear  you  have  a  new  little  sister.” 
“Yes,”  answered  the  little  girl,  “just  two 
weeks  old.”  “Did  you  want  it  to  be  a 
little  girl?”  asked  the  friend.  “No;  I 
wanted  it  to  be  a  boy,”  she  replied,  “but 
it  came  while  I  was  at  school.” — Credit 
Lost. 


THREE 

MONTHS 

To  put  the  big  $1.50  national  j arm  weekly  at  once  into  half  a  million 
farm  homes ,  the  next  13  issues  of  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  will  be 
mailed  to  your  address  for  25  cents — less  than  two  cents  a  copy  l 

The  issue  that  is  out  this  week — and  will  be  mailed  to  you  on 
receipt  of  the  coupon  attached  and  your  25  cents — has  the  cover 
shown  above  and  these  big  features: 

Manna  in  the  Mountains— The  most  valuable  article  on  grass 
you  ever  read.  It  shows  you  how  to  build  up  a  sick  farm  to  a 
profit  basis. 

What  Shall  I  Grow  This  Year? — This  one  story  alone  may  mean 
to  you  all  the  difference  between  loss  and  profits  this  season. 

Old  Orchards  Made  New — In  three  years  up  to  1912  George 
Groh’s  income  from  his  orchard  was  $999.70.  In  the  next  three 
years  he  sold  $7030.70  worth  in  apples.  Spraying  made  the 
difference.  _ 

Testing  Your  Seed  Corn — The  last  word,  from  sawdust  to  sprouts, 
in  selecting  the  seed  ears  that  will  give  you  a  whopping  crop 
this  year. 

Kafir  in  Place  of  Cash — The  man  who  grows  kafir,  keeps  hens 
and  hogs,  and  milks  cows,  feeds  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  can 
borrow  money.  This  is  in  the  dry  country — do  you  live  there? 

War  and  the  Met\t  Markets  — Prices  paid  to  producers  for  meat 
animals  dropped  5.8  per  cent  last  October;  the  usual  drop  at 
that  season  is  1.2  per  cent.  Why?  Read  the  answer  in  this  issue. 

Live  Items  About  Livestock— Short  news  articles  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  the  markets. 

Why  Apples  Rot— You  may  harvest  a  fine  apple  crop,  only  to 
have  it  rot  in  storage.  Do  you  know  the  storage  diseases  and 
how  to  prevent  them? 

And  a  score  of  other  articles  of  value  in  field,  feed  lot,  barn, 
dairy,  poultry  yard,  garden  and  home.  Every  one  of  your  13  issues 
for  25  cents  will  be  as  good ! 
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Ask  Us  Your  Hard  Questions. 


Our  expert  advisers  will  answer  any  question  you 
send  us.  They  will  plan  your  orchard;  suggest 
varieties,  cover  crops,  fertilizers,  spraying  mix¬ 
tures,  methods  of  cultivation;  tell  you  how  to 
harvest,  select,  pack,  ship,  store  and  sell  profit¬ 
ably.  All  inquiries  will  be  answered  promptly 
by  mail. 
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You  will  also  be  helped  by  the  scores 
of  articles  on  general  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  beekeeping,  livestock,  poultry, 
etc.,  by  making  immediate  use  of 
this  coupon.  f  O' 
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FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  usiuu  JACKSON’S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed, 
and  made  fertile 
with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders’ Supplies. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  ‘'Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.” 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE,  ALBANY  NEW  YOKR 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.'*  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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CANADIAN  FOX  BREEDING. 

LAST  year  we  gave  some  facts  about 
Canadian  fox  farming.  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  is  headquarters  for  this 
business,  and  there  was  a  tremendous 
boom  not  only  in  selling  the  foxes  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  selling  the  stock  in  various 
breeding  enterprises.  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  Mays,  writing  from  Charlottetown 
last  Christmas,  indicates  that  the  wind 
is  dropping  out  of  the  boom.  He  says 
that  last  March  sales  of  silver  fox  skins 
in  London  averaged  $1S2.73  each.  In 
June  this  average  fell  to  $181.71.  The 
darker  skins  could  hardly  find  a  market 
at  less  than  half  the  former  prices.  Then 
came  the  war,  which  has  practically 
ruined  the  European  market  for  luxur¬ 
ies.  These  fox-breeding  companies  were 
highly  capitalized.  In  April,  1014,  there 
were  on  Prince  Edward  Island  1600  sil¬ 
ver  black  foxes,  and  a  number  of  red  and 
patch  foxes.  The  total  authorized  capital 
of  the  fox  companies  which  were  selling 
stock  was  $28,500,000,  or  $35,000  for 
each  pair  of  silver  black  foxes.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  black  foxes  now  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2600,  with  a  total  capitalization 
of  $31,500,000.  Mr.  Mays  says  that 
probably  $26,000,000  of  this  stock  has 
been  issued,  which  means  20,000  pairs, 
counting  puppies  and  grown  foxes  to¬ 
gether.  It  seems  rather  a  windy  stock 
business,  when  this  amount  of  money 
rests  upon  the  life  of  a  pair  of  foxes.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  foxes  on  Prince 
Edward  Island  are  different  from  all 
others.  The  official  statements  show 
that  1920  foxes  were  imported  to  the 
Island  in  1912  and  1913.  A  few  ranches 
are  still  breeding  the  pure  black  silver 
foxes.  In  general,  however,  it  is  said 
that  most  of  the  foxes  on  the  Island  are 
of  mixed  blood,  brought  all  the  way  from 
Ontario  to  Alaska.  It  is  a  myth  to  state 
that  the  black  foxes  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  represent  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
strain.  It  is  also  said  that  the  great 
reputation  for  Prince  Edward  Island 
foxes  was  largely  obtained  from  the  prices 
formerly  received  by  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  business.  Pelts  and  furs  from  this 
same  ranch  now  bring  less  than  half  as 
much  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  Much 
has  been  claimed  for  the  climate  and  soil 
of  the  Island  ;  when  stock  is  offered  for 
sale  much  is  made  of  this  point.  Mr. 
Mays  says  that  the  testimony  of  the 
leading  fur  dealers  in  the  world  is  unan¬ 
imous;  that  the  furs  from  a  strip  of 
land  about  1500  miles  wide  encircling  the 
globe  just  South  of  the  Arctic  circle,  are 
all  of  about  the  same  value.  Mr.  Mays 
says  in  concluding  his  article  that  the 
outcome  of  this  business  of  selling  stock 
on  the  basis  of  a  pair  of  foxes  and  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  is  just  about  what  we 
predicted  over  a  year  ago. 

Prince  Edward  Island  people  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  human 
progress  by  introducing  the  domestication 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  of  the 
silver  fox.  While  the  claim  that  they 
have  produced  a  new  breed  of  foxes  can¬ 
not  be  substantiated,  they  deserve  great 
credit  for  proving  that  if  foxes  are  kept 
in  separate  pairs  and  are  guarded  from 
intrusion  they  will  breed  in  captivity. 
Another  thing  they  have  demonstrated  is 
that  the  fox  rancher  has  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  fox  trapper  in  that  he  can 
always  take  his  pelt  when  it  is  at  its 
very  best.  Trappers  could  profit  by  this 
knowledge  and  keep  un wounded  foxes  un- 
(il  January  and  get  top  prices  for  their 
furs.  When  the  prices  of  foxes  and  of 
pelts  reach  about  the  same  level  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  the  business  will  be  on  a 
sound  basis. 


Bundle  Corn  in  Silo. 

T  NOTE  the  question  of  R.  S.,  on  page 
i  32,  in  relation  to  putting  corn  into 
he  silo  in  bundles.  It  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  among  the  sweet  corn  grow¬ 
ers  in  Maine  to  put  the  stover  from  their 
sweet  corn  fields  into  the  silo  in  bundles 
as  they  come  from  the  harvester.  The 
practice  is  a  good  one  with  all  varieties 
of  corn  that  do  not  grow  too  large.  The 
varieties  of  flint  corn  that  mature  in  this 
latitude  may  be  treated  in  this  way  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Before  beginning  to  cut  the  fodder  into 
the  silo  this  was  the  practice  at  “The 
1  fines,”  and  always  with  good  results.  The 
packing  is  best  done  in  a  circular  silo, 
the  bundles  being  laid  around  the  wall 
first  and  the  layers  finished  in  the  middle 
of  the  silo.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind 
the  most  carefully  is  to  keep  the  packing 
as  close  to  the  side  as  possible.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  keeping  the  edges  a  trifle 


the  highest  and  firmly  packed.  There  is 
no  lateral  pressure  to  silage  packed 
whole,  and  but  very  little  to  that  packed 
from  a  cutter,  hence  the  necessity  for 
closely  packing  the  edges.  Silage  packed 
in  bundles  can  be  removed  vei’y  easily 
by  procuring  a  hook  on  a  handle  about 
like  a  hoe  handle,  and  catching  this  hook 
under  a  string  on  a  bundle  and  pulling 
out  the  entire  bundle.  Where  a  cutter  is 
not  available  this  method  will  give  the 
best  results  of  any  I  have  ever  tried. 

Maine.  b.  Walter  mckeex. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

PLENTIFUL  supplies  and  reasonable 
prices  on  practically  all  classes  of  pro¬ 
duce  and  native  fruit  is  the  rule  in 
Boston  market.  Cranberries  in  over¬ 
abundant  supply  go  at  buyer's  offer.  Ask¬ 
ing  prices  are  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  barrel 
and  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  crate,  but  any 
reasonable  offer  moves  them.  Apples  are 
about  as  plentiful,  both  in  storage  and 
in  growers’  hands  and  prices  are  sure  to 
drop  on  these,  as  demand  is  poor,  both 
in  home  markets  and  across  the  water. 
Fancy  McIntosh  have  been  selling  at 
$4  to  $5  per  barrel ;  best  Kings  and 
Baldwins,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Fair  second 
quality  sometimes  sold  as  No.  1.  have 
brought  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Native 
box  fruit,  50  cents  to  $1.50,  according 
to  quality. 

Frozen  shipments  and  unsatisfactory 
prices  for  Florida  oranges  and  the  end 
of  the  season  on  California  stock  will  in¬ 
crease  the  price  on  this  fruit  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  present  prices,  California, 
$2.25  to  $3  per  box ;  Florida.  $2.50  to  $3. 
Pineapples  and  strawberries  coming  in 
quite  plentiful,  the  former  being  $2.50 
to  $4  per  crate,  the  latter  50  cents  or 
more  per  box.  Gra permit  plenty  and 
brings  about  $2  per  box. 

Potatoes  and  onions  plenty,  and  prices 
rule  low :  good  Maine  potatoes  only 
bring  $1.05  to  $1.15  per  two-bushel  bag, 
with  sweets  about  $1.50  per  basket. 
Onions,  native.  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  bag  of 
lot  pounds.  Spanish  and  Cuban,  $2.75 
to  $4  per  crate.  Native  squash  in  de¬ 
mand.  but  prices  are  not  very  large  as 
yet.  Marrow,  $1.25  per  barrel;  Turban, 
$1.50,  and  Hubbard,  $1.75  per  100 
pounds.  Roots  of  all  kinds  are  in  de¬ 
mand  and  the  supplv  light.  Beets.  $1 
per  box;  carrots.  85  cents  to  $1 ; 
parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25;  turnips,  white 
egg,  75  cents  to  $1  ;  rutabaga,  $1.25  per 
bag:  radishes,  30  cents  per  dozen 

bunches.  Spinach,  $2  per  barrel ;  kale 
$1.50. 

Butter  has  declined  again  from  the  rise 
it  took  a  short  time  since,  as  the  market 
would  not  stand  it.  This  rise  was  worked 
by  interested  parties  to  unload  some  of 
this  surplus  stock  at  a  profit,  but  did  not 
work  as  expected.  Best  tub  prices  are 
35 Vj  cents;  fancy  prints,  37  ;  good  storage, 
32  to  34  cents.  Cheese  in  poor  demand 
and  fair  supply,  but  moves  slowly  at  15 
to  17  cents  per  pound.  Native  eggs  com¬ 
ing  in  more  plenty  and  prices  declining; 
45  cents  is  the  limit,  with  many  going 
at  42  and  43  cents. 

Live  poultry  in  fair  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  at  15  to  16  cents  per  pound. 
Dressed  poultry  of  all  kinds  in  excessive 
supply  and  is  being  frozen  for  future 
demand ;  14  to  16  cents  per  pound  are 
the  prices  on  much  of  the  stock  sold, 
which  has  not  been  fancy.  Ducks,  14  to 
17  cents;  geese,  14  to  16  cents;  turkeys, 
18  to  25  cents.  Live  hogs,  7  to  7%  cents 
per  pound  ;  dressed  stucK,  9  to  91/£  cents. 

A.~  E.  P. 


This  is  a  general  agricultural  district. 
Farms  average  80  to  100  acres;  main 
crops  wheat,  hay,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Every  farmer  keeps  a  few  cows,  say 
about  six  to  20;  most  all  sell  milk  to 
creamery,  few  ship  to  city  (Philadelphia). 
Cows  bring  about  $80  to  $100,  butter  40; 
milk  4c  to  farmers,  8c  retail ;  pork  10; 
ham,  whole.  25;  sliced  50;  sausage  18; 
lard  16;  chickens  20-22;  eggs  50;  pota¬ 
toes  70  to  80;  per  half  peck  15  retail; 
onions  50  per  five-eighth  basket;  hav  $18 
to  $20;  retail  $1.05  per  100.  Corn  70 
to  80;  sweet  potatoes  18  per  one-quarter 
peck ;  cabbage  5  to  10  per  head.  No 
fruit  grown  here  to  any  account,  though 
this  last  year  there  was  a  good  crop. 
Apples  sell  25  to  40  per  basket.  Or¬ 
chards  neglected,  used  as  hog  lots  or  rab¬ 
bit  hunting  grounds. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  E.  v.  w. 

.Tan.  13.  At  present  cattle  are  under 
quarantine;  three  cows  sold  for  $80,  im¬ 
mediate  slaughter.  I  sold  two  veal  calves, 
weight  191  pounds  at  11  and  145  pounds 
at  10y2,  under  permit  from  veterinarian. 
I  have  been  fortunate  so  far,  not  having 
this  cattle  plague  on  farm.  17  dairies 
destroyed  and  buried.  I  paid  40c  for  a 
pound  of  butter  at  the  creamery  this 
morning  and  received  42c  for  butterfat. 
Dressed  pork  10*4  to  11,  delivered  to 
butcher ;  received  46  for  eggs  for  six 
weeks.  Nice  potatoes  sold  for  75  at  a 
farm  auction  ;  cabbage  at  Doylestown  de¬ 
livered,  good  heads,  3c  per  head,  I  at¬ 
tended  two  auctions,  owners  deceased ; 
canned  goods,  peaches  in  quart  jars,  sold 
eight  cents  per  quart  jar;  blackberries 
and  cherries  5c  to  7c  quart  jar;  toma¬ 
toes  2  to  3c  quart  jar ;  goods  all  pre¬ 
pared  for  own  use.  No  cattle  are  fed 
through  this  section ;  quarantine  stopped 
all  movement  of  cattle  except  for  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter  on  the  public  highways. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  s.  H. 
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Cheapest 

and  Best  Feed  for 
COWS! 

Seldom  does  quality  go  in  hand  with  low  price,  but  right 
now  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  cheapest  standard  feed  you 

can  purchase,  as  well  as  the  best  individual  ingredient  of  a  ration.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  continue  buying  bran,  middlings,  corn  meal,  barley,  oats  and 
other  carbohydrate  feed  when  you  can  get  a  better  feed  like  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  for  LESS  MONEY  PER  TON.  At  today’s  prices.  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
offers  you  the  biggest  value  that  can  be  obtained. 


Nothing  Elso 
Good 

Mark  j 


Nothing  Elso 
So 

Cheap 


[Re^USAtjOfn 


Best 
Combina¬ 
tion: 


Dried  Beet 
Pulp  blends  well 
with  Gluten  Feed, 

Distillers’  Grains 
or  Brewers’  Grains, 
but  does  exception¬ 
ally  well  with  Cottonseed 
Meal  which  at  present  is 
tho  cheapest  source  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Try  a  mixture  of  five 
pounds.  DRIED  BEET 
PULP  and  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  Cottonseed  meal  for 
safe,  economical  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 


This  is  a  clean,  whole- '  some,  pure,  dried,  veg¬ 
etable  food — All  of  the  sugar  beet  that’s  "left” 
after  man’s  food  (sugar)  has  been  soaked  out  w 
by  water.  Cows  and  all  other  animals  are  M-  ..  ,For 

very  fond  of  it  —  succulent,  bulky,  palatable,  W  -  3tt©flingS 
laxative — Absolutely  free  from  Adulteration.  M  Dried  Bcei 

PUCE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  Z*** 

Larrowe*s  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  be  substitute  for 

bought  now  to  best  advantage  and  Jr  .  ,  , 

will  keep  indefinitely.  Therefore,  ,Jrp  ,  the  <r°™ 
we  would  advise  you  to  order  .  .  *  materially 

in  liberal  quantities  to  in-  W  assist  in  growth  and 
sure  having  a  supply  to  Jr  finishing.  Try  it  also 
last  through  next  sum-  Jjy  for  sheep  and  hogs, 
mer  when  pasture 
fails.  Your  feed 


Specify  Larrowe’s 

Dried  Beef  Pulp 

when  you  order  and  you  will 
be  sure  of  getting  the  best  grade 
of  dried  beet  pulp  produced  in 
this  country. 


Dealer  carries 
it  in  stock,  or 
can  get  it 
for  you. 


(8) 


The  Larrowe 
Milling  Gomp’y 

608  Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Paeilio  CoaM  Olfica,  607  Central  Bldg.,  Loa  Angelai,  Calif. 


Our  New  Year’s  Announcement 

A  Mogul  Oil  Tractor  for 


Wo  announce  for  1915  an  all-purpose  farm  tractor  with  8-H.  P.  at  the  drawba? 
and  16  on  the  belt — Mogul  8-16 

A  Small-Farm  Tractor  for  all  Farm  Work 

r  I  VITIS  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor  has  power  to  do  the 
work  of  eight  horses. 

Being  a  four-wheeled,  all-purpose  tractor,  you  can  use  it 
every  working  day. 

It  will  do  all  the  plowing,  disking  and  seeding. 

It  will  draw  manure  spreaders,  wagons,  hay  loaders,  mowers  or 
binders. 

It  will  run  a  corn  sheller,  feed  grinder,  small  shredder,  thresher  or 
ensilage  cutter. 

Any  farmer  can  buy  this  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor  for  $675.00,  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  man  who  can  use  one  of  these  Mogul  tractors  pays,  at  this  price, 
the  least  for  which  a  good,  reliable,  all-purpose  8-16  tractor  can  be  sold. 

If  you  want  to  use  a  Mogul  small-farm  tractor  for  spring  work,  your 
order  should  be  placed  now  with  the  I  H  C  local  dealer. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Truck  Farm  Notes. 

EES  AND  VEGETABLES— Much 
has  been  said  about  the  value  of  bees 
to  the  orchardist  but  I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  concerning  their  value  to  the  vege¬ 
table  grower.  Several  years  ago  we  no¬ 
ticed  that  we  were  getting  a  lighter  set 
of  cantaloupes,  squashes  and  watermelons 
each  year.  At  first  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand  why,  but  after  a  while  we  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
bees  in  the  neighborhood.  AVe  found  that 
we  could  work  in  these  crops  for  an  en¬ 
tire  day  without  seeing  over  half  a  dozen 
bees.  There  were  other  insects,  but  even 
they  were  few  in  numbers.  About  that 
time  a  neighbor  over  half  a  mile  away 
secured  three  colonies  of  bees.  The  next 
season  there  was  a  slight  improvement; 
more  bees  were  seen,  but  still  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  enough,  so  we  secured  a 
colony  for  ourselves.  Now  there  are  35 
colonies  of  bees  on  the  place.  We  see 
any  number  of  them  working  in  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  these  vegetables,  and  there  is  a 
good  set  on  all.  In  addition  we  find  the 
bees  quite  profitable  in  themselves,  but 
that  is  another  story. 

Heat  Under  Eggplants. — The  egg¬ 
plant  is  a  crop  that  many  growers  do  not 
undertake  to  grow.  The  idea  prevails 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  to  start.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  han¬ 
dle  as  some  crops,  but  neither  is  it  as 
difficult  to  grow  as  many  imagine.  The 
chief  requirement  is  heat.  It  is  a  tropi¬ 
cal  plant,  needs  plenty  of  heat  to  start 
the  seed,  and  plenty  of  heat  thereafter. 
Bottom  beat  is  just  as  essential  as  top 
heat.  There  should  be  heat  from  be¬ 
neath  for  starting  the  seed  and  heat  from 
beneath  when  they  are  transplanted  to 
frames.  The  first  is  usually  given  but 
many  do  not  supply  any  heat  when  the 
young  plants  are  transplanted.  This  is 
essential  for  best  results.  A  mild  ma¬ 
nure-heated  hotbed  covered  with  sash 
provides  a  suitable  place  for  transplant¬ 
ing  eggplants  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  field  and  is  also  comparatively  cheap. 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage. — • 
Great  interest  centers  in  the  new  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  cabbage.  It  is  the  earliest 
round-headed  cabbage  offered  today. 
Some  claim  that  it  is  earlier  than  the 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  We  do  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  next  to  Early 
Jersey,  and  a  very  desirable  cabbage.  It 
matures  its  crop  more  evenly  than  does 
the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  but  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  avoided.  Many  growers 
sow  seed  of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  in 
cold  frames  in  the  Fall  about  November 
20  and  winter  the  plants  over  in  these 
frames.  Such  plants  are  ready  early  in 
the  Spring  and  are  practically  frost¬ 
proof.  The  Copenhagen  cannot  be  handled 
that  way.  Plants  carried  over  shoot 
right  up  to  seed  without  making  heads. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  start  the 
seed  in  early  Spring.  One  can  sow  in 
a  cold  frame  and  force  them  hard.  A 
better  way,  though,  is  to  start  seed  in  a 
hothouse  and  then  transfer  to  a  cold 
frame  to  harden  off  before  setting  in  the 
field.  The  hardening  off  should  not  be 
so  severe  as  to  check  growth  too  much, 
otherwise  the  same  condition  will  exist 
as  with  the  wintered-over  plants. 

Collars  For  Cabbage. — Last  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  we  tried  out 

2  m  a  few  tar  paper  cards  as  a 

means  of  controlling  cabbage 
N  maggot.  These  cards  were 
I  j5'  two  inches  square,  and  were 
cut  half  way  in  on  one  side 
and  then  had  a  short  cross  cut 
in  the  middle.  This  permitted  them  to 
slip  over  the  stem  of  the  cabbage  plant. 
We  used  40  cards  and  happened  to  get 
them  in  a  part  of  the  field  where  the 
maggot  was  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
plants  on  either  side  of  the  row  with 
tar  paper  cards  were  nearly  all  infested 
with  from  one  to  ten  maggots.  Out  of 
the  40  plants  with  tar  paper  collars 
around  them  only  one  showed  injury. 
These  cards  or  collars  are  inexpensive 
and  where  maggots  are  known  to  be 
plentiful  it  will  pay  well  to  use  them. 
They  should  be  especially  valuable  for 
the  home  garden.  To  be  effective  these 
collars  should  be  put  on  just  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  set.  The  odor  of  tar  is 
so  objectionable  that  the  adult  fly  will 
not  lay  eggs  near  the  stem  of  a  plant 
so  treated.  These  cards  have  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  means  of  controlling  cut¬ 
worms,  but  we  did  not  have  enough  cut¬ 


worms  the  past  year  to  try  out  their 
value  in  this  respect. 

Jersey  Club  Tomato. — This  is  a  new 
one  for  preserving.  There  is  a  ready  de¬ 
mand  for  limited  quantities  of  egg  to¬ 
matoes  in  most  markets  for  preserving 
purposes.  The  housewife  when  buying 
these  tomatoes  considers  first  the  quality. 
The  average  grower  thinks  little  of  qual¬ 
ity.  He  gives  preference  to  the  variety 
giving  the  largest  yield  and  he  likes  to 
have  the  tomatoes  quite  large  so  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  gathering.  That  has 
been  our  position  exactly.  This  year  we 
tried  out  some  new  varieties  from  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  There 
is  one  of  especial  merit  that  they  call 
the  Jersey  Club  tomato  (No.  71)8191). 
This  variety  beats  anything  I  ever  tasted 
in  the  way  of  flavor.  When  a  housewife 
once  becomes  acquainted  with  this  she 
will  want  no  other  variety.  It  is  not 
a  large  tomato,  and  plants  are  rather 


delicate  when  small,  but  it  yields  well 
and  is  certainly  fine  in  flavor.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  being  put  on  the  market. 

Babbits  And  Lima  Beans. — There 
has  been  a  call  for  reports  of  actual  dam¬ 
age  to  crops  by  game.  This  past  year 
we  planted  a  one  and  one-third  acre  block 
of  Lima  beans  near  a  rye  field.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  beans  come  up  the  rabbits 
commenced  to  chew  them  off.  They 
worked  mostly  at  night,  but  we  would  see 
them  occasionally  in  the  daytime.  We 
replanted  and  replanted,  but  even  then 
there  was  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  block 
upon  which  we  could  not  secure  a  stand. 
From  the  part  where  we  did  finally  secure 
a  stand  we  sold  $187.63  worth  of  Lima 
beans.  According  to  my  figures  those 
rabbits  destroyed  at  least  $46.87  worth 
of  beans,  besides  making  it  necessary  to 
purchase  extra  seed  and  put  in  extra 
time  in  replanting.  Who  pays  the  bill? 

trucker  jr. 


Buying  Manures. 

I  HAVE  15  acres  in  sod  that  I  want  to 
put  in  corn,  but  the  soil  is  not 
very  well  supplied  with  humus.  1 
have  a  man  on  it  who  owns  all  his 
stock  and  gets  half  of  all  grain  on  the 
farm.  This  being  the  first  year  of  his 
five-year  lease  and  there  not  being  much 
manure  on  the  farm,  he  proposes  that  I 
buy  the  manure,  he  to  haul  and  to  apply 
as  his  part  of  the  deal.  Railway  haul  is 
between  50  and  60  miles.  Will  it  pay? 
New  Jersey.  l.  e. 

We  think  so,  though  it  will  depend  on 
the  c-are  this  corn  crop  receives.  Manure 
on  sod  with  good  culture  is  usually  a 
good  investment  for  the  first  year  of  the 
rotation. 


“Yep,”  said  the  Western  boomer,  “the 
grasshoppers  descended  on  our  State  last 
year  and  ate  a  path  a  mile  wide  from  one 
border  to  the  other ;  but  were  we  dis¬ 
couraged?  I  should  say  not.  We  just 
fenced  in  the  strip  and  turned  it  into  an 
automobile  highway,  and  now  you  can't 
buy  property  along  it  for  less’n  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  foot.” — Puck. 


t.'  | 
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Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Grain  Drills 

Van  Brunt  makes  a  good  seed  bed  in  any  ground  that 
can  be  seeded,  even  in  trash,  gumbo  or  mud.  Plants  any 
small  grain  from  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats  in  continuous,  even 
streams  without  bunching  or  damaging  kernels. 

Puts  seed  at  bottom  of  furrows  of  uniform  depth. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  for  any  Van 
Brunt  Drill. 

Write  for  free  circular,  “John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Single 
Disc  Drills.”  It  shows  why  it  pays  to  drill  your  seed  with 
a  Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Drill. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

John  Deere  No.  999.  The  full  variable,  accurate  drop 
planter.  Plants  two,  three  or  four  kernels  as  desired — all 
you  do  to  change  number  in  the  hill  is  to  move  foot  lever. 
Drilling  distances'  varied  and  changed  from  hilling  to  drill¬ 
ing  made  just  as  easily. 

Accurate — because  it  has  the  “Oblique  Selection”  or 
natural  drop, — an  improvement  over  previous  methods, 
kernels  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter  the  cells. 
Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings  to  seed  cells  are 
oblique,  or  sloping,  and  the  kernels  naturally  move  toward 
and  fill  the  cells  rapidly. 

Many  Improvements  Make  it  the 
Most  Accurate  Planter 

All  corn  plates  for  this  planter  have  16  cells.  Therefore, 
the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one  plate  as 
can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  use  8,  12  and  16  cell 
plates,  and  without  change  of  plates. 

Easily  detachable  runners 
enable  you  to  use  other  fur¬ 
row  openers,  if  ever  desired. 

Simplified  check  heads, 
disc  marker  without  rope, 
and  underhung  reel  are  also 
improvements  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate.  Fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  can  also  be  furnished 
John  Deere  No.  999  Planter  for  this  planter. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet  "More  and  Better  Com.”  It 
tells  how  to  select  and  test  your  seed  corn,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  seed  bed  and  the  gain  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
using  an  accurate  corn  planter. 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 

The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  Patent 
Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 

The  only  Two-way  Plow  that  has  steel  frame  and  patent 
auto  foot  frame  shift. 

Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or  level  land.  Well  bal¬ 
anced,  easily  operated  and  light  draft. 

Simple  to  operate  and  the  most  reliable  and  durable  in 
construction  because  of  its  few  adjustments. 

When  a  John  Deere  Two-Way  Sulky  is  used,  both  har¬ 
rowing  and  planting  can  be  kept  up  with  the  plowing.  Thus 
the  seed  is  gotten  into  the  fresh,  moist  dirt  before  the  soil 
dries  out. 

No  ridges  to  smooth  down  and  no  dead  furrows  to  fill  up 
after  plowing  a  field  with  this  plow. 

Special  Features 

1.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Steel  arch. 

Light,  strong  and  durable.  Rigid  connections 
and  permanent  alignments. 

2.  Patent  auto  foot  frame  shift.  A  slight  foot 
pressure  swings  frame  and  accurately  locates 
plow  bottoms. 

3.  Automatic  shifting  hitch.  This  device  is  posi¬ 
tive.  Clevis  cannot  fail  to  move  to  position. 

When  turn  has  been  made  and  while  the  fur¬ 
row  bottom  is  being  lowered,  the  whiffletrees 
automatically  roll  to  place  along  the  clevis 
bar  to  a  position  in  front  of  working  plow, 
thus  correcting  line  of  draft. 

Automatic  horse  lift.  Operator’s  foot  releases 
latch.  Pull  of  the  team  raises  bottom.  Hand 
lever  also  provided. 

Wide  tread.  Prevents  tipping  on  hillsides  and 
permits  use  of  wide  or  narrow  bottoms. 

Removable  shin  piece.  Insures  keen  cutting 
edge.  Easily  renewed  and  prolongs  life  of 
moldboard. 

This  plow  can  be  equipped  with  all  style 
bottoms  made  especially  for  Eastern  condi¬ 
tions. 


4. 


5. 

6. 


Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 

Write  for  John  Deere  Two-Way  Book, — handsomely 
Illustrated  in  colors,  and  secure  full  information  free. 
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I  (Better  Farm 

( j  implements 


ess  Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 


Tb  Use  Them 


John  Deere  Mouxtiu.- 
mj. '-! - i-JULJja-giSS 


FREE  BOOK 


Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  Telia 
how  to  adjust  and  use  farm  tools  under 
varying  conditions.  It  is  a  practical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  implements  worth  dollars  to 
you — a  168  page  text  book. 

It  tells  about  John  Deere  Implements:  Steel 
plows,  cultivators  and  harrows;  corn  planters, 
discs  harrows  and  beet  tools;  farm  and  mountain 


wagons;  manure  spreaders;  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  grain  elevators  and  corn  shellers;  hay  loaders, 
stackers,  sweep  rakes,  mowers  and  side-delivery 
rakes,  motor  hay  presses;  grain  drills  and  seeders; 
full  line  of  chilled  plows;  grain  binders  and  corn 
binders;  hit-and-miss  and  volume-governing 
gasolene  engines. 

To  get  this  book,  free,  state  what  special 
implements  you  are  interested  in  and  ask  for  the 
book  as  Package  No.  X-33. 


John  Deere,  Publicity  Department,  Moline,  Illinois 
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“  The  Favorite  Hens  ” 


The  Favorite  Hens  have  not  all  lived 
up  to  the  hopes  of  their  owners  by  any 
means.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  week  16 
of  the  30  hens  have  not  laid  a  single 
egg.  and  evidently  some  of  their  owners 
nre  quite  concerned  about  this,  as  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  them  will 
show. 

“I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
egg  record  of  my  White  Leghorn  hen, 


Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wood,  Owner  of 
‘•Faitii.” 


entered  in  the  ‘Favorite  Hen’  contest, 
and  note  that  thus  far  she  has  not  laid 
a  single  egg  since  her  arrival  at  the 
Agricultural  Station.  She  was  a  trap- 
nested  bird,  and  I  have  an  absolutely  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  her  ability.  She  was 


only  three  hens  had  started  to  lay — two 
White  Wyandottes  and  one  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton.  One  or  two  of  these  birds  were  re¬ 
ported  as  starting  a  slight  moult  after 
they  reached  the  contest.  It  has  been 
the  experience  at  former  contests  that 
frequently  when  a  hen  begins  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  going  there,  she  will  after  reaching 
her  new  quarters  stop  laying  promptly, 
go  through  a  slight  molt,  and  not 
start  again  for  a  number  of  weeks.  This 
was  true  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
scrubs  from  Hope  Farm  last  year.  We 
knew  that  at  least  two  of  these  hens 
had  laid  a  few  eggs  before  they  were 
sent  to  Storrs.  One  of  these  birds  never 
laid  an  egg  until  the  latter  part  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  After  that  she  got  busy  and  laid 
190  eggs,  or  well  up  among  the  leaders 
before  the  contest  closed.  Our  people 
may  rest  assured  that  their  hens  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  square  deal  at  the  contest. 
They  are  all  treated  alike,  although  it  is 
hard  to  account  for  the  behavior  of  some 
of  them.  They  will  come  along  later, 
and  do  themselves  justice.  Those  that 
started  laying  are  doing  well.  During 
the  month  of  December  the  R.  I.  Red 
“Polly”  laid  19  eggs,  certainly  a  fine 
record.  In  the  same  month  the  Buff 
Orpington  “Louisine”  laid  20,  and  the 
White  Wyandotte  “Tillie”  laid  19.  This 
“Tillie”  seems  determined  to  make  her 
mark  in  the  world,  for  she  started  with 
seven  in  her  first  week.  The  Leghorns 
are  ahead  in  total  number  of  eggs,  al¬ 
though  the  individual  scores  in  December 
were  not  so  high,  with  the  exception  of 
“Patsy,”  who  laid  21  eggs,  standing  well 
among  the  leaders  out  of  a  thousand 
hens. 

In  the  next  month  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  hens  will  get  going,  and  we  shall 
then  look  for  a  lively  competition  among 
them.  It  has  been  demonstrated  already 


MRS.  A.  J.  SKELLIE  AND  HER  FAMILY— OWNER  OF  ITY. 


laying  eggs  up  to  October  27,  and  she 
was  shipped  from  here  October  27. 
What  conclusion  do  you  draw?” 

We  do  not  know  how  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  these  hens  to  start.  They 
are  all  well  cared  for,  all  receiving  the 
same  treatment  and  food.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  why  some  of  these  hens  behave  as 
they  do.  For  example,  in  the  pen  of 
mixed  breeds  at  the  end  of  the  10th  week 

Rhode  Island  Reds  to  Jan.  17. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Virginia,  Pocahontas. . 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  New  Jersey,  Polly .  38 

Mrs.  T.  Schwenk,  Connecticut,  Roxy-Lou . 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  Lady 

Pierce  . 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travais,  New  York,  Rose..  11 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrick,  Massachusetts,  Betty 


M .  28 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Betty . 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  Connecticut,  Betty.  15 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews.  New  York.  Golden  Lass 

Mrs.  Cecil  Farnham,  Maine  .  1 

Leghorns  Record  to  Jan.  17. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Rand.  New  York,  Lucy . 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Happich,  New  York,  Lady 

Hopeful  .  22 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann . 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie,  New  York.  Ity . 15 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Todd.  Virginia,  Patsy .  44 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York,  Peggy . 

Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud.  Pennsylvania.  Peggy..  ,, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hollenbach,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  .  22 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty..  22 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Hilboru,  New  York ,  Mad’am 
Tootsey  .  8 

Mixed  Breeds — Record  to  Jan.  17. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl.  Connecticut,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  .  2 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Conell,  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Holly  . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  Tilly  .  34 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Wulters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock, 
Bridgeman  Girl  .  4 


Mrs.  G.  L.  Rothgeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Rock, 

Rosie  . 

Misses  Osier  and  Wilcox,  New  York,  Barred 

Rock,  Marguerita  . 

Mrs.  Robert  II.  Wood,  New  York,  White 

Rock,  Faith  . 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  Fabrizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 


Minorca,  Betina  .  1 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Orp¬ 
ington,  Louisine  .  44 


Mrs.  Edwin  Walker,  Massachusetts,  Buff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  . 


that  such  hens  as  “Louisine,”  “Tillie,” 
“Patsy,”  “Polly,”  “Beauty”  and  “Betty 
M”  know  their  business,  and  have  learned 
it  thoroughly  from  their  ancestors.  The 
table  here  given  brings  the  record  up  as 
close  to  date  as  we  can  get  at  this  time. 

( Concluded  on  page  15.7.) 


Do  not  be  mislead  and  disappointed  by  ex¬ 
pecting  the  results  claimed  on  the  record  of 
one  or  a  few  birds.  We  have  known  in  a  flock 
of  twelve,  one  bird  with  a  record  of  20C  and 
others  of  the  twelve  with  a  record  as  low  as 
sixty,  and  they  are  called  a  two  hundred  egg 
strain. 

We  would  like  to  mail  you  our  descriptive  catalog  free, 
or  a  few  letters  from  customers  showing  what  they  have 
done  under  about  the  conditions  you  will  raise  your 
chickens.  We  will  say  nothing  abou  t  what  we  have  done. 
Our  oustomers  will  tell  you  what  they  have  done  with 
our  stock. 

A  copy  of  onr  "CHICKS  FROM  SHELL  TO  MATURITY.”  How  to 

raise  chicks  successfully  for  the  asking, 

ARNOT  HILLCREST  POULTRY  YARDS.  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Salesroom,  Concourse,  Hudson  Terminal,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Church  and  Courtlandt  Streets. 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  or  chicks  from  this  strain  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  future  because  they  have  in  the  past. 

OLD  HOCK  FARM,  -  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


White  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 

This  season’s  prize  winners.  Carefully  shipped. 
$1  per  dozen.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  •  Box  1,  Croton-sn  Hudson,  N.  V. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  0u£ ’ifirds^mm 

heavy-lnying  strain,  13.50  and  $5.  Mating  list  ready. 

Eggs,  $2,  $3, 13  eggs.  Merrythought  Farm.  Columbia,  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Thousands  after  Feb.  5.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
best  show  and  utility  strains.  Also  a  few  breeders, 

The  Brewster  Poultry  Yards,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


35  S.  G.  Buff  Leghorns7PvJ'!Viate%wortrHamnmcoknd*N,T: 


Barron 


Cockerels 


-CHICKS-EGGS. 

LINDSAY,  Cutchogue,  L.  I. 


MnttlpH  innnnfl«-COCKERKLS»  *1.50  Each 
lYlOTIIcQ  Anconas  Geo.  K.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


If  You  Intend  to  Build  a  New  Barn  or  Re¬ 
model  an  Old  One  You  Should  HaveThis  Book 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  b^rn  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of 
reference  and  instruction  on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pages  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of 
dollar-saving  information.  It  contains  51  repre¬ 
sentative  designs  for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general 
purpose  barns,  as  well  as  many  other  designs  for  hog  barns,  pens, 
bay  sheds,  chicken  houses,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  barn  plans  shown  in  the  book,  there  are  32 
pages  devoted  to  general  construction  problems,  such  as 
concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  construction,  ventilation,  etc. 

When  Writing  for  This  Book  Please  State  When  You  Expect 
to  Build,  and  How  Many  Cows  and  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

We  have  designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns, 

and  our  architects  will  give  your  letter 
personal  attention  if  we  learn  your 
exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a 
clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.  When  cows  are  transferred 


R  1 
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from  dark,  dirty  barns  to  Louden  barns 
the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  and  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  herd  is  reduced  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  Louden  equipment  is  just 
as  great  economy  for  the  man  with  a 
half  dozen  head  of  stock  as  for  the  man 
witli  hundreds  of  animals.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  labor  saved  is  the  same. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carrier*  Cow  Stalls  Hay  Loft  Equipment  Sheep  Pens 

Feed  Carriers  Horse  Stalls  Cow  Pens  Water  Basins 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Mangers  Calf  Pens  Bird  Proof  Barn  Dosr 

Harness  Carriers  Manger Divisons  Bull  Pens  Hangers 

Hay  Carriers  Feed  Racks  Hog  Pens  Power  Hoists  and 

Feed  Trucks  CATALOGS  FREE  OtherBarnSpecialties 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  (Established  1867)2606  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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Jill  O  BOO 


Money  Making  Poultry 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure-bred  chick* 
ens.  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize  winners. 

_ | Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices:  oldest 

farm.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  catalog  FREE. 

H,  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box  163,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

HUDSON  RIVER  CHICK  SHIPPING  BOX 

Price  per  doz.  25  chick  size,  90c.  50  chick  size.  $1.20. 
100  chick  size,  $1.70.  Sample  15c  postpaid.  Reduc¬ 
tion  on  quantities.  Circular  free.  STAATSBUKG 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

207  Eggs  a  Year 

AVERAGE  from  a  flock  of  21  pullets  of 
Hawkins  Barred  Rocks,  winners  at  the  world’s 
greatest  shows;  big  catalog  with  valuable 
poultry  information  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  14,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  We  have  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  husky,  vigorous  cockerels  at  $3  to  $5  each 
Eggs  in  season.  6E0.  FALCONER,  R.  F.  D.,  Milford,  N.  H. 

CUAMPin  M  —  Barred  and  Partridge 
un  AlYIrlUn  Rocks,  none  better.  $3 
each.  Eggs,  $3  and  $5  sitting.  Buy  of  the  origina¬ 
tor's  son,  L.  J.  UPHAM,  WEBSTER,  MASS. 

Thoroughbred  Barred  Rock  Eggs^f 

enclosed  in  summer.  Not  a  sick  fowl  all  last  year. 
Fine  layers.  Exceptionally  thrifty.  C.  H.  DOWNS,  Altmir,  N.T. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 

to  quick  buyer.  SUNNYMEAD  FARMS,  Millstone,  N.  J. 

GOOD  ROOSTERS  CHEAP — Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Gaines  and  others.  Write  wants.  Big 
Illustrated  circular  Free.  Job  n  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Vo 

Buff  Orpington  Pullets  &  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Hens  and  pullets  $1  to  $1.50  each.  J.  I.  HEIETER.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

50  Giant  Rouen  Drakes 

Sired  by  1st  Prize  Drake,  N.  Y.,  1912,  at  $2.50,  $3.50  and 
$5.00  each,  Also  fine  Silver  Wyandotte  PulUt*  at  $2.00 
and  $3.00  each.  Order  now.  F.  ».  TIFFANY,  PhaeninHl*.  Pi 

LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK 

dollars  a  pair.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.00  per  15. 

C.  E.  ERNEST,  R.  I)  41.  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

CLEARVIEW  FARMiSSu,^eS 

Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  S0UDER,  S0UDERT0N.  PA 

UAMMOTH  PEKIN  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS.  Choice 
m  trios  and  pens  cheap.  Geo.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Whitfi  Rnrnkh  Fnwl~10  t0  13  lb-  males’  7  to9* 

nnue  uornisn  rowi  females.  Good  layers.  Eggs, 

$3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  11  fertiles.  Replace¬ 
ments  Free.  Catalog.  Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Miuntvilli.Vl. 

JOCOY’S  R.  I.  WHITES  \.Y‘ 1™  w“ 

layers  and  unexcelled  as  dressed  poultry,  and  are 
easy  to  breed.  Booklet  free.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  Towanda,  Pa. 

^irilian  RiiHnmin«_Bretl  *°  laY-  Pullets.  Cock- 
OlCllian  ouiiercups  el.elii  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mrs.  EDWARD  B.  HALSEY,  Box  203,  Bridge  Hampton,  L.  I. 

Dntt!4rvman~ Send  stamp  for  large  folder, 
r  UUlir  J luell  KaBt  Donegal  Pigeon,  Poultry 
and  Guinea  Pig  Yards,  Frank  McMullen,  Marietta,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


fid  Variotioe  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

DU  V  dl  ICllGo  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29.  Sellersville.  Pa 

BARGAINS  -African,  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese 
Pekin,  Runner, White  Muscovy  Ducks  « 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESEiS^MA 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa' 

Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggsi^Tnie' 

Prize  winners.  Mrs.  II.  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va* 

p  Q  □  C  A  |F-A  few  choice  Mammoth 
*  v  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  f  <>m 

thoroughbred  stock.  R.  E.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

salk- Mam  moth  Bronze  Turkey3^^0bcrke8d 

Ringlet  strain.  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Winters,  Burlington  Flats,  N.Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  ^,*rtri<ise  Rock  and  s.  c. 


Cockerels. 


dge 

Black  Minorca  Pullets  and 
Eggs.  C.  D.  KANE,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  Y. 


GiantBronzeToms  u7 


R.  C.  Red  Pullets,  $1  50. 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from  big  hens  and 
giant,  prize-winning  toms.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Janesville.  Va. 

Bronze  Tur keysiLBl,^^slLtciayVo,,1  N  r 

TURKEY— Tom  weighs  25  pounds.  Price,  $10. 

IliniVCI  William  Erving,  Pinebush,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  ^fn^a 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys- 33  Ib  tom  and  2011 


Rocks.  Persian  cats. 


hens.  Exhibition  White 

D.  E.  Gray,  Groveland.  N.  Y. 


While  Holland  Turkeys-cS,g5%g 

H?GHGBflo?Bourbon  Red  TURKETS^nr,«,f. 

Also  Rhode  Island  Cockerels  and  Pullets  Write  for 
particulars.  E.  M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys7^ehhasce°«*Se°df 

me  to  reduce  my  fine  turkeys  to  $3  for  hens  and  $4 
for  toms.  Mrs.  R.  F.  BUNDY,  Tazewell,  Va. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS-Adirondack  strain. 
■Absolutely  hardy  and  healthy.  Toms,  $5;  hens.  $4. 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  J.  Q.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Price,  S3  each.  These  birds  are  bred  from  im¬ 
ported  Barron  cocks,  and  hens  of  the  same  breed¬ 
ing  as  pen  No.  42  in  the  contest  just  finished  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  This  breeding 
is  hard  to  beat  for  egg  production.  Our  entire 
flock  is  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  Address. 
GILBERT  FARM,  G.  B.  Treadwell.  Supt.,  Georgetown.  Conn. 

TOM  BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  direct.  248-260-egg  strain.  Four  pullets 
(now  laying)  and  cockerel.  $15.  Eggs  from  import¬ 
ed  pen,  $3.50  per  15.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Cockerels-S.C.W. Leghorns 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y 

A  Limited  Number  »I'I^ns&K5 

for  sale  cheap.  M.  R.  FULTON,  Kenton,  Ohio 
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Eggs  and  Parcel  Post 

I  HAVE  been  interested  in  reading  the 
various  articles  on  shipping  eggs  by 
parcel  post  which  you  have  printed,  es¬ 
pecially  the  one  by  E.  H.  It.  on  page 
8G7.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  she  has  every 
package  insured.  If  one  is  sending  only 
a  dozen  or  two  at  a  time  the  five  cents 
for  insuring  counts  up,  yet  from  my  own 
experience  I  find  it  is  not  safe  to  send 
them  without.  Early  in  December  I 
ventured  to  send  a  package  of  fresh  eggs 
to  a  sick  friend  in  the  second  zone,  but 
did  not  think  to  have  the  package  in¬ 
sured.  The  eggs  never  reached  their 
destination,  though  the  card  mailed  at 
the  same  time  was  promptly  received. 
Our  rural  mail  carrier  said  there  could 
be  nothing  done  about  it,  as  it  was  not 
insured.  Therefore,  I  prepared  another 
package,  paid  the  five  cents  to  have  it 
insured,  and  it  reached  my  friend  as  soon 
as  the  accompanying  card.  F.  J.  B. 
New  York. 


Identifying  Pigeons. 

I  HAVE  a  flock  of  Carneaux  pigeons. 
Having  sold  a  lot  of  them  for  breed¬ 
ing  I  am  at  a  loss,  as  I  cannot  detect 
male  bird  from  female,  they  are  so  alike, 
('ould  you  give  me  information  as  how 
I  could  tell  them  apart?  J.  M.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  know  of  no  sure  and  infallible  meth¬ 
od.  Watch  them  when  they  are  together. 
If  any  are  strutting  about  some  other 
dove  and  cooing  you  may  be  sure  they 
are  the  males.  The  ones  about  which 
they  are  strutting  are  the  females.  Old 
pigeon  fanciers  can  sometimes  tell  the 
sex  by  feeling  of  the  pelvic  bones,  some¬ 
times  called  the  “lay  bones.”  These  are 
the  two  bones  that  end  just  below  the 
vent.  In  females  that  are  laying  they 
are  farther  apart  than  in  males.  With 
young  birds  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  sex.  w.  H.  H. 


Laying  Average. 

WHAT  percentage  of  eggs  is  a  March 
hatch  of  pullets  supposed  to  lay  in 
November  (Leghorns)  say  a  flock 
of  500?  Do  eight-mouths-ohl  pullets  in 
any  considerable  numbers  like  the  above 
ever  reach  50  per  cent,  eggs  during  the 
early  Winter  months?  E.  w. 

California. 

I  cannot  say  what  March  pullets  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  but  I  should  consider  a  flock 
of  500  pullets  that  had  reached  a  50  per 
cent,  egg  yield  in  November  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  had  made  a  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord.  You  may  have  noticed  that  the  40 
pens  of,  White  Leghorns  at  the  Storrs 
contest,  these  pens  consisting  of  10  hens 
each,  laid  in  28  days  of  November  2,187 
eggs  out  of  a  possible  11,000,  or  a  19  per 
cent,  egg  yield  for  the  month.  Not  very 
close  to  a  50  per  cent,  egg  yield  from 
selected  pullets  kept  in  small  flocks  and 
given  the  best  of  care.  M.  B.  D. 


Frozen  Mangels;  Coccidiosis;  Excess  Oxygen 

ARE  mangels  or  any  vegetable  that  has 
been  frozen  and  then  thawed  out, 
but  not  allowed  to  spoil,  all  right  to 
feed  poultry?  2.  Is  coccidiosis,  which  I 
understand  to  be  a  form  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  transmitted  through  the  egg  as 
that  is?  My  flock  had  it  badly  last  year, 
and  not  knowing  what  it  was  or  what  to 
do  for  it  at  the  time,  I  lost  a  large  num¬ 
ber.  Losses  occurred  after  they  were 
three  weeks  old.  3.  What  do  you  think 
of  these  machines  for  forcing  oxygen  into 
an  incubator?  Will  not  the  lack,  of  oxy¬ 
gon  cause  chicks  to  die  in  shell?  Is  it 
not  poor  ventilation,  lack  of  oxygen  that 
often  makes  small  incubator  hatch  better 
than  a  larger  one?  J.  c.  G. 

Michigan. 

1.  While  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
feed  them,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  prob¬ 
able  that  frozen  and  thawed  mangels,  or 
other  vegetables,  could  be  deleterious  to 
fowls.  If  experience  has  shown  other¬ 
wise,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  No  food 
should  be  given,  of  course,  after  it  has 
decayed. 

2.  Coccidiosis  is  a  term  applied  to  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  the  presence  of  coccidia  in 
the  intestinal  tract  of  birds.  Its  chief 
ravages  occur  among  turkeys  where  it  is 
commonly  known  as  blackhead.  The 
white  diarrhoea  of  chicks  is  caused  by 
another  organism,  the  bacterium  pullor- 
um.  Coccidia  are  low  forms  of  animal 
parasitic  organisms,  while  bacteria  belong 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  bacteria 
of  white  diarrhoea  in  chicks  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  egg,  many  infected 
hens  being  carriers  of  the  organism.  It 
is  also  transmitted  through  infected  food, 
drink,  litter,  etc.  Not  all  “white  diar¬ 
rhoea”  in  chicks  is  caused  by  this  organ¬ 
ism  which  usually  infects  its  victims  with¬ 
in  four  days  from  hatching. 

3.  The  various  appliances  for  supply¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  oxygen  to  incubators 
have  never  been  demonstrated  to  have  any 


merit,  so  far  as  I  know.  Ordinary  air 
contains  all  the  oxygen  that  eggs  need 
for  the  development  of  the  embryo,  even 
if  these  appliances  do  what  their  promo¬ 
ters  claim  for  them ;  a  matter  open  to 
grave  doubt.  An  abundance  of  vitality 
in  the  eggs  is  probably  more  often  the 
true  explanation  of  unusually  good  hatch¬ 
es  than  anything  else.  M.  B.  D. 


Eggs  With  Blood  Clots. 

I  HAVE  a  hen  in  my  flock  which  lays 
bloody  eggs  and  I  lost  one  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  through  her  eggs.  Looking 
up  the  subject  in  The  Business  Hen  it 
says :  “Such  a  hen  should  be  removed 
from  the  pen  and  fed  carefully  until  she 
regains  normal  condition.”  How  do  I 
know  the  hen  from  the  others?  If  I 
could  find  out  which  one  I  would  soon 
have  her  in  normal  condition  with  the 
hatchet.  If  not  able  to  tell  the  hen  from 
the  others  would  it  be  possible  to  judge 
the  egg  with  an  egg  tester?  E.  D.  V. 
New  York. 

An  egg  containing  a  blood  ring  is  easi¬ 
ly  detected  with  an  ordinary  egg  tester, 
or,  lacking  that,  by  means  of  a  roll  of 
paper  or  cardboard  against  one  end  of 
which  the  egg  is  held  while  looking 
through  it  toward  a  lamp  in  a  darkened 
room  or  toward  the  sunlight.  If  a  blood 
clot  is  present  it  will  usually  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  and 
bright  red  ring  which  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  dark  yolk  of  the  egg.  Un¬ 
less  the  hens  can  be  watched  and  the 
eggs  from  each  tested,  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  the  culprit  can  be  found.  In  a 
small  flock  a  hen  that  was  overfat  might 
be  suspected  and  by  a  few  trials  you 
might  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  the 
one  at  fault.  It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
however,  that  a  number  of  hens  may  not 
occasionally  lay  such  eggs  and  it  would 
then  be  more  difficult  to  separate  the 
offenders.  m.  b.  d. 

New  York. 


Poultry  Wanted. — According  to 
Prof.  Graham  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  their  eyes  on  America  as  the  source 
of  their  surplus  egg  supply.  England, 
it  is  known,  depends  largely  on  contin¬ 
ental  Europe  and  some  of  her  colonies 
for  her  egg  supply.  Now  the  poultry 
business  is  ruined  in  Belgium,  large  por¬ 
tions  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
and  the  price  of  eggs  in  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway  and  Sweden  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  people.  All  Europe 
will  suffer  except  possibly  Russia,  and 
this  is  a  deplorable  situation  in  view  of 
large  quantities  of  eggs  which  will  be 
needed  for  hospitals  and  convalescent 
soldiers.  Two  English  poultry  clubs 
have  passed  resolutions  appealing  to  all 
poultry  keepers  to  retain  all  useful  stock 
birds  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  supply  of  fowls  and  eggs  for  food. 
Poultrymen  in  Canada  are  also  being 
urged  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  them  by  the  mother  country, 
and  poultry  keepers  of  the  States  may 
well  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CMCUD  teen  .W1HAI  BUCKVrtlUt  WfIR  COW. 
OAlsmi  MUMitSUD 


WHEN  fED  TO  HENS  THEY  CANT  HELP  LAYING 
TI  O-GA 
POULTRY  GRAIN 


IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
GOOD  HENS,  AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DO  HER  LEVEL  BEST 


"LAWN  PARK"  COOP 

_  Saves  Your  Chicks  - _ _ _ 

The  Wire  Park,  ■which  pulls  put  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hen  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  .and  Bunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in.  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy, 
light,  durable,  sanitary. 

PROOF 
Against 

Hawks,  Rats, 
Weasels,  etc. 

Made  of  gal vanized  metal ;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and  labor 
saved.  Write  today  for  free  circulars,  special  prepaid 
offer  and  how  to  turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 

CYCLONE  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  O  ;  URBANA,  IND. 


148  Chicks  From  150  Eggs 


Osceola.  Mo. 


I  sorely  praise  the  Sore  Hatch  incubators.  I  have  a  150  ears  size.  The  first  setting 
I  pot  in  152  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time.  I 
got  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma- 
chine  the  past  two  years.  Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  f°r  an?  money 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  I  beat  them  all.  NriLiLiiri  CjAKUiNii.K 


Women  and  children  find 
it  easy  to  succeed  with 
the  Sure  Hatch  incubator 

We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 

help  you  to  succeed. 
Ittells  allabouthow 
to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus¬ 
trations.  Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  so  built  that  it  can’t  go 
wrong.  Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.  We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  that  are  very  easily  followed. 

We  guarantee  it  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.  Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  Is  a  quality  machine  in  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  bring  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  grot  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  Information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Box  44  .Fremont, Neb. 


Cast  Iron 
Coal 


You  can  now  brood 
your  chicks  in  flocks 
Iartre  enough  to  pay 
big  profits.  Profit¬ 
able  for  100  chicks— 
best  for  300  to  500. 


AUTOMATIC  HEAT  CONTROL-SAFE-HEALTHY 

Bums  coal — costs  a  few  cents  a  day.  Magazine  Feed  keeps  even 
fire  ;  prevents  guesswork.  Thermostat  draft  regulation.  Guar¬ 
anteed  felt  holds  heat — chicks  cannot  pick  it  to  pieces. 
Accessible.  Easy  to  clean  and  operate.  Portable.  Durable. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  and  full  oarticulars. 

Candee  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Dept  R»  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Candee  Incubators  from  1200  to  50,000-egg  capacities. 


Prairie  Slate  Portable  Hover 


Here  is  a  quickly  portable  hover  that  has  made  good 
among  thousands  of  critical  buyers.  Constructed  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel,  light  in  weight,  heavily  insulated, 
economical  in  oil  consumption. 

Adapted  to  any  brooder  house. 

A  complete  equipment  at  low  cost. 

Built  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a 
dependable  —  practical  brooder. 

Brioe  $8,601  Write  for  Catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

325  MAIN  STREET,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  iowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

WMS  U  A  IIIHC  LATEST  MODEL 

I  ▼Si'Swr  MANN  O  bone  cutter 

cuts  last,  easy,  •.fine;  never  clogs. 
■  to  Days1  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■■KF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16. MILFORD, MASS. fl 


5  y  Incubator 

JVCOS  Thermometers 

brooder  insUt  th^i  t  be  fitted  with  ' 'Tycoa"  Thermometers. 
Iie-ma  bigger  hatches— t  etter  chicks,  bigger  profits.  Magnify  mg 
s  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  m 

vy  far  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GRIT 


ill  i/l  CUE  I  If  you  rwant  plenty 
lYIAhA-untL  of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds;  feed  “Malta 
Shel.”  L  sed  by  the  largest 
poultrymen.  Ask  your  denier 
or  send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags,  f.  o  b.  cars; 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  ton  $5.50; 
one  ton  $10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


POPULAR^M 
PRICED 
INCUBATORS  y 


READER,  before  you  buy  an  incubator  of 
any  size  or  at  any  price,  be  sure  tosend  for  our 
200-page  free  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide  for 
1915,  entitled  “The  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping;” 
also  for  our  free  52-page  booklet,  “Best  Methods 
of  Brooding;”  also  for  latest  special  1915  circu¬ 
lars  illustrating  and  de- 
T-7)V1#Z2£&i  scribing  the 

CYPHERS 
COMPANY 

COMPLETE  LINE  of 
three  styles  of  hatching 
machines,  the  hot- water 
Superior  In  Cuba  tors,  the 
hot-air  Columbia  Incu¬ 
bators  and  the  world-famous  Standard  Cyphers 
Incubators.  Eight  different  sizes  and  prices, 
ranging  from  S10  to  S38.  This  free  printed  matter 
also  will  tell  you  all  about  the  Cyphers  Company 
Self-regulating  Adaptable  and  Portable  Hovers, 
about  our  Semi-Mammoth  1,200  to  1,C00  egg  Incu¬ 
bators  and  about  the  more  than  100  ot  her  valuable, 
practical  poultry  articles  wo  manufacture. 

FRFF  POSTPAID*  All  this  printed  matter 

FELL,  rUOirAlLl.is  FREE  FOR  THE 

ASKING  and  we  nay  postage.  Send  for  i  t  TODAY 
—right  now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  and  if 
agreeable  please  state  what  you  are  planning  to 
buy.  Address  our  nearest  place  of  business. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  D|g‘-  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Oakland 


My  Free  Book  “Hatching facts” 

Tells  how  thousands  make  big  hatches, 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  hatching 
outfits.  Tells  how  users  won  13  more 
World’s  Championships  in  1914,  making 


Belle 


City  21 


Times 

WORLD’S 

Champion 


Write  today  .or  this  great  Free  Book.  Join  the 
money-making  World’s  Champion  Poultry  Raisers. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of  my. 


$800  Gold  Offers 

My  10-year  personal  money-back 
Guaranty— my  low  prices,  freight 
prepaid.  See  World’s  Champion  ma¬ 
chines  in  actual  colors.  Start  early 
for  gold  offers.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box 


tfFreight" 
Prepaid.  I, 

2  or  3  Months* 
Home  Test 
48,  Racine,  WIs. 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  liatcliable  egg.  How  to  make  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  book  to 
BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


FrelghtPald 

Fast  of 

the  Rockies 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with 
;  has  tripli 
copper  tank,  nursery, 

8»  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
30  DAYS'  TRIAL — money  back  if 
O.K.  WriteforFREECatalogNow. 
NCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Deptl  1 1 


Howto  Pickthelayers 

^^Don’t  kill  or  sell  your  laying  hens.  Th^^ 
W  Potter  System  is  a  simple,  certain  method  i 
r  of  picking  the  layers  from  the  loafers  or  di¬ 
seased  hens.  Used  by  over  50,000  satisfied! 
['poultry  keepers.  New  100-page  Potter  System  I 
[  book  tells  the  secret  and  gives  other  informa-  J 
[tion.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money  from  | 
1  your  flock,  write  today.  Full  information  free. 

POTTER  6  CO„  39  For—t  Aw,  DOWNERS  GROVE.  ILL. 


Wisconsii 

n  Wins  In  Big  Hatching  Contests  S 

130  Egg 
Incubator 

130  Chick  Brooder 

BOTH  For 

J  /T  Freight  Paid 
A \i  East  of  Rockies 
180  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder  *  12 

Wisconsin  Incubators  won  In  1910.  1911, 1912,  1913  and  __ — _  ulj 
1914  in  National  Hatching  Contests  —  Thousand  of  machines  com-  -rf 

peting.  Catalog  tells  all  about  it  — and  why  Wisconsins  are  winners.  B 

If  ordered  together—  1  j§ nj2 

BOTH  MACHINES  $10— Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

WisconBins  have  hot  water  heat,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  r|  *'/  ,  ‘4  Jl 

double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self -regulating.  Nursery  P 

under  tray.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermom-  I  p£--r>_r -fj 

eters,  lamps,  egg-testers,  all  set-up,  ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  r  J  -»j. 

Incubators  finished,  in  natural  color  showing  high-grade  Calif.  Redwood  f*JL~ 1 

Inmher  we  use— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap  material.  Send  for  catalocr  and  we  will  L-JiTTm  | 
send  you  a  sample  of  the  material,  then  you  can  compare  it  with  the  kind  others  use. 

If  you  will  do  this  we  know  you  will  order  a  Wisconsin.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  104  Racine,  Wis. T  .  1 

of  the 
rest  of 
heavier 
contest 


1915- 
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“  The  Favorite  Hen  ’ 

Continued  from  page  145  || 
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Carrying  out  our  plan  of  printing  the 
nictures  of  some  of  the  women,  who 
nave  backed  these  hens,  we  are  printing 
!,  !  Picture  of  Mrs.  Robert  H. 

Wood  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Wood’s  White 
nock  “Faith”  has  not  seen  fit  to  start 
“  t  but  her  owner  and  mistress  still 
\  tnle  to  her  name,  and  we  have 
m  oonfitoce  that  "Fnlth".  will  justify 
herself  before  the  contest  is  over.  In 
the'  group  we  may  see  a  picture  of  Mrs. 

\  t  Skellie  and  her  family.  Mis.  Skel 
Jfe’s  White  Leghorn  “Ity”  made  a  very 
Irood  record  in  the  earlier  part 
Tontest  She  has  taken  a  little 
]ate.  probably  getting  ready  for 
x  ork  later  on.  At  any  rate,  the 
is  arousing  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
he  interest  will  be  greater  from  now  on. 

We  are  in  hopes  a  little  later  to  make 
the  contest  even  more  interesting  by  ar- 
ruisrin"  for  a  few  prizes  to  he  offered 
under  'such  conditions  that  all  the  birds 
which  have  entered  will  have  a  fair 
chance  to  win.  These  birds  are  being 
scored  by  a  professional  judge,  and  next 
month  we  hope  to  give  in  addition  to 
their  egg  record  their  scoring  to  show 
how  they  rank  as  specimens  of  the 
breed.  _ 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

THE  total  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  eleventh  week,  wns  J 1  ins 
is  a  gain  of  312  eggs  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  The  44  pens  of  Leghorns, 
White,  Buff,  Black  and  Brown— con¬ 
tributed  115  eggs  of  this  gain.  The  44 
pens  of  the  American  breeds  contributed 
W  eggs  of  the  gain.  That  is,  the  same 
number  of  birds  of  the  American  breeds 
gained  82  eggs  more  during  the  week, 
than  the  Leghorns  did.  A  year  ago  I 
was  accused  of  unduly  favoring  the  Leg¬ 
horns  in  these  reports,  and  now  the  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders  are  after  me  because  they 
think  I  am  favoring  the  American  breeds. 
Rut  then,  as  now,  I  am  merely  stating 
the  facts  as  they  appear  to  me.  I  lie 
rggs  are  doing  the  talking.  It  s  the  same 
at  the  Missouri  contest,  the  three  lead- 
in"-  pens  of  the  American  breeds  laying 
131  126  and  124  :  the  three  leading  pens 
of  the  Leghorns  laid  in  the  same  time 
;»2.  87  and  78.  What  we  want  is  the 
facts  regardless  of  what  breed  they  help 

or  hurt.  ,  ... 

Rhode  Island  Reds  occupy  the  high 
spot  this  week,  Ilillview  Poultry  Farms 
|ien  from  Vermont  laying  42.  This  pen 
has  a  total  of  337,  standing  next  to  Ld 
Cam’s  White  Wyandottes,  whose  total  is 
111.  Merritt  M.  Clark’s  Barred  Rocks 
are  second  with  a  score  of  41.  Two  pens 
tie  for  third  place  with  scores  of  40  each. 
They  are  Storrs  Agricultural  Station  s 
pen’  of  White  Wyandottes  and  Spring- 
dale  Farms  R.  I.  Reds.  Ed  Cain’s  White 
Wyandottes  are  only  one  behind;  they 
laid  39.  Tom  .Barron  leads  all  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  his  pen  laying  38.  The  week’s  rec¬ 
ord  follows : 

Barred  Kocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  41  322 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts -  26  -4S 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut -  20  l.;U 

Jules  J.  Franeais,  New  York .  lo  ms 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  26 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  2o  144 

O.  a.  Foster,  California  .  -2  J- 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  10  SI 

r.ranford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  ° 

l’.ranford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  .. 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . _  16  ._>1 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  12  i5 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  19  108 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barren,  England  .  30  203 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  39  411 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut -  22  21!) 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  .  32  278 

Mrs.  .1.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  30  212 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  21  103 

storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  40  103 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut  .  18  91 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut  .  '28  230 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  17  208 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star.  New  York...  20  76 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  32  1S8 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman.  New  York .  21  04 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  42  337 

Homer  I*.  Doming,  Connecticut .  25  124 

Clias.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  21  88 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  25  114 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  28  167 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  13  123 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  28  242 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  30  224 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire .  34  293 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut .  31  80 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  22  11)4 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  21  92 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  22  99 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  14  103 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  40  172 

1).  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  18  7!) 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  31  22S 

Albert  R.  Ford1,  Connecticut .  12  05 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  11  74 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  jien.  Conn.  4  54 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut  .  34  283 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  19  149 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  14  176 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York .  11  203 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  7  190 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  25  170 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  12  175 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  7  87 
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Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  9  223 

Clias.  N.  St.  John.  New  York .  12  1 40  j 

Jay  H.  Erulsse,  New  York .  20  174 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  14  254 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  22  300 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  1  90 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut.:....  10  250 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  0  50 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  14  210 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York .  8  60 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  15  211 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  P*  91 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  38  229 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  7  85 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  17  OL 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  2  169 

Happich  &  Banks.  New  York .  20  175 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  30  273 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York....  11  244 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  15  78 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  17  160 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  11  160 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  32  158 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  51 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  11  138 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  10  203 

S.  J.  Rogers.  New  York  .  16  135 

Stoneleigh  Poultrv  Farm.  Penn .  12  141 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock.  Connecticut..  10  204 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  15  158 

.Tames  N.  Thomas,  New  York .  24  211 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut....  11  127 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  3  23 

Buff  Leghorns. 

I. akesi'de  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan...  4  19 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  7  78 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  27  208 

Silver  Campines. 

T’ncowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut.  29  120 

Lewis  E.  l’rickctt.  Connecticut .  12  27 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  0  30 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland  .  13  34 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek.  Florida  .  9  32 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  19  138 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut  .  5  10 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards.  Penn....  13  25 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  15  S5 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Poultry  Regulators. 

WIIAT  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
tlie  feeding  of  these  advertised  poul¬ 
try  regulators  to  poultry V  Is  it 
injurious  or  beneficial?  J.  K. 

Ohio. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  feeding  of  these 
“regulators”  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  regulators  and 
probably  harmless  to  the  fowls.  In  ad¬ 
ministering  drugs  to  the  human  family, 
effects  of  faith  and 
depended  upon  for  at 
benefit  but  it  has  not 
that  hens  possess 
spirit.  Seriously, 
I  know  of  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  condiments  combined  in  so-called 
poultry  regulators  can  have  any  other 
beneficial  effects  than  a  possible  slight 
increase  in  appetite  and  very  temporary 
stimulation  of  digestive  forces.  Healthy 
fowls  do  not  need  these  aids  and  un¬ 
healthy  ones  should  have  their  conditions 
of  living  so  altered  as  to  make  them 
healthy.  Don't  depend  upon  “regulators” 
to  take  the  place  of  warm  shelter,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  good  care,  having  which, 
animals  will  regulate  themselves. 

M.  B.  D. 


the  psychological 
hope  are  rightly 
least  part  of  the 
yet  been  demonstrated 
these  functions  of  the 


Standard  Poultry  Rations. 

THERE  are  so  many  calls  for  feeding 
rations  for  hens  that  it  seems  wise 
to  repeat  what  we  have  often  given 
before.  We  shall  keep  this  standing,  or 
print  it  every  two  weeks  through  the  sea¬ 
son. 

CORNELL  RATION  FOR  LAYERS. 

The  following  whole  grain  mixture 
fed  to  the  flock  at  Cornell  University 

By  Weight. 

Winter. 

GO  lbs.  wheat 
(50  “  corn 

30  “  oats 

30  “  buckwheat 


is 


36 

30 

20 


By  Measure. 

Winter, 
qts.  wheat 
“  corn 
“  oats 
“  buckwheat 


For  a 
hens  all 
gested : 


dry  mash  to  be  kept  before  the 
the  time  this  mixture  is  sug- 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  ecits  ami  value; 
aver.  23G.  “Baroness  V”  laid  282  eejrs  ;  others.  274.  252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  111  value;  aver. 

208k;  :  2nd  l“rixe  in  okrts. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284:  BufT  ltoeks,  242  ; 
Vibcrt  Beds,  257.  Brize  Roitens.  Biff  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


The  Strain  That  Wins  as  Well  as  Lays 

WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST 

Some  choice  Columbian  Wyandottes  for  sale — the 
fowls  that  lay  the  largest,  most  uniform,  brown 
egg.  S  C.  W.  Leghorns  from  the  winning  strain  of 
America.  Hatching  eggs  from  free  range  stock  that 
will  give  you  best  results.  Peach  Ridge  Stock 
Farm,  F.  W.  Corey,  Prop  ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


U/HITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying  trap 
"  nested  liens.  Send  for  circular.  Midtllebrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg.  N.  Y. 


-p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
Iv.  1.  ami  Dark  Jirahmas,  Barred  Locks,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
duality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Cliix.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


By  Weight. 

Winter  and  Summer. 

60  lbs.  corn  meal 
60  “  wheat  middlings 

30  “  wheat  bran 

10  “  Alfalfa  meal 
10  “  oil  me..l 

50  “  beef  scrap 

1  “  salt 

EGG  CONTEST  RATIONS. 

At  the  egg  contest  at  Storrs.  Conn., 
the  following  grain  mixture  is  fed  : 

Coarse  wheat  bran .  200  pounds 

Cornmeal  .  100 

Gluten  feed  .  100 

Standard  middlings  .  75  “ 

Fish  scrap  .  30  “ 

Beef  scrap  .  30 

Low  grade  flour .  25  “ 


boxes 

which 


holding 
the  hens 
provided 
follows : 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  lien  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred'  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  rich  glowing  red'  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  TJ.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  TJ.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Is  and 
Red  Cockerels. 
Grand  breeders 
from  heavy  layers. 
$3.09  and  $5.00  each. 

Doty  &  Freese 

Route  0,  Gcnokoo,  N.Y. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  fine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  46  statos  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  -  Box  O,  Temple,  N .  II. 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

DCIIC- Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
III.UC  skin.  Eggs,  $1  50  to  $.">.00  (15).  Utility, 
$7  50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90#  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet,  Austin's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.H. 


PCH  G— Dingman’s  Strain— 20 

■  ^  *  rC  C.  L/  O  Early,  lari 


April  Cockerels. 

F.  HEATH, 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
chick  lor  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
male  bird  the  son  ot  p  "200  egg" 
hen,  trapnested  by  tne  Missouri 
Stale  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
AH  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  best  ever  bred.  Chicks 
are  from  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don't  miss  it.  Send  lor  catalog. 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


BARRON’S  S.  a. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  from  his  best-layingstock. 
Also  Wyekoff  strain.  All  stock  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  bred  to  lay.  Any  number  strong  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  Cocks 
and  Cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars  free. 
R,  T.  EWING,  -  -  ATLANTIC.  PA. 

200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,001) 
chicks  per  week  afterFebruary  15th :  only  No.  f. high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England's  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “Everlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices:  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  •  Box  240-E,  Methuen,  Mass. 


■Old 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day- 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P. Rocks 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  experience.’  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
prove  your  flock  or  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  business. 

Book  your  orders  NOW.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet 
and  reasonable  prices.  Also  EggSYor  Hatching.  Custom 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  IIS,  Neshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 
POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION 

75,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

All  breeders  tested  by  Storrs’  Station.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  White  Leghorn  and  Pittsfield  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  A.  15.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  1(10. 
American  Leghorns,  $13  per  100.  All  hatching  eggs, 
$6  per  100.  Early  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue.  WINSOlt  FARM,  R.  F  D„  No. 
3,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Redford,  Mass. 

See  Our  Special  Offer 

us,  and  get  a  large  return  for  your  investment. 
Send  us  your  address.  Coldenliam  Poultry 
Yards,  W.  L.  Kurnett,  Prop.,  Montgomery,  N_Y- 

-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
American  and  Barron 
strains.  Hatching  eggs  front  pedigree  stock.  A 
few  cockerels  left.  P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 


BRED  TO  LAY 


Hone’sCrescentSirainof  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exhibition  and  breeding  birds  bred  from  selected 
layers  which  have  nice  type  and  dark  rich  red  color. 
Every  bird  sold  on  approval.  D.  It.  Hone,  Cres¬ 
cent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


arly,  large  vigorous 
$3.00  each.  $5.01)  for  two. 

TALLMAN,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 

cockerels,  Reasonable  Frank  Horning,  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y 


Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  fit  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens.  Pa. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —Cornell  Experiment  Station  Strain.  Cocks, 
•  $3  to  $10;  Cockerels,  $2  to  $H;  Ileus,  60c  to  $1.  Baby  chicks 
after  Mar.  15,  $12  hundred.  Book  chick  orders  now,  avoid 
disappointment.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y« 


March  Hatched  Chicks  B^k^S^r- 

der  at  once.  The  Early  Order  gets  the  Chick.  S.  ('. 
W.  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks.  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel.  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for 
egg  production.  C.  M.WOOLVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PODCAI  FT— SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

rungHbt.  leghorn  yearling 

AND  TWO-YEAR-OI.D 
GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON, 


HENS,  $1  each. 
*  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 


CW  <sbprwnnd,«  IlM,y  laying  strain  S.  C.W. 

.  YY  .  ijUerWUOU  9  L  500  pullets  and  500  breed¬ 
ing  bens.  Hatching  eggs  and  day  old  chicks  from 
February  1st.  C.  W.  SHERWOOD,  Saybrook  Point,  Conn. 

HETflRVYALPflNY,ENsG  TsrofllM  s .  C .  W  H  IT  E  LE  G  H  0  R  N  S 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing  a  specialty.  Capacity,  6000.  Place  your  orders 
early  to inaure prompt  delivery.  Write  for  pricesand 

terms.  Paradise  Poultry  Farm,  Herr  &  Son,  Paradise,  Pa. 

COCKERELS.  Tom  Barron  Strain.  White 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Imported 
Stock,  Mapledale  Egg  Farm,  Erin,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Ugtanr&®v*ttrS,S.I& 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Md. 

, — S  how  and  utility 
birds  at  reasonable 
prices  Vigorous,  farm-raised  stock.  G.  A  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Box  324, Warwick,  N  Y.,  Sect’y  Am.  Buttercup  Club 


Sicilian  Buttercups" 


Iliave  8  Half-Barron  Wyandotte  pullets  and  cocker¬ 
el  for  $17.  Ownland  Farm,  Box  497,  South  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


CHICK  and  EGG 
SHIPPING  BOXES 


Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in  H  &  D”  Boxes. 
Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggs  will  not  break. 
Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

“H  &  D"  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  “  How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.’*  Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  “  H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Ship  Eggs  in  this  Box  by  Parcel  Post 

THE  WRIGHT  EGG  BOX  is  the  strongest  and  lightest 
package  for  shipping  hatching  eggs  or  table 
eggs.  Easy  to  pack  —  each  egg  has  absolute  pro¬ 
tection —  cannot  shake  or  jar.  Wright  boxes 
are  shipped  to  you  flat  and  are  easily  set  tip 
and  packed  for  shipment  to  your  customers.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet. 

Tywacana  Farms  PoultryCo.,*  ES~T  Box  68,Farmingdale,Longlsland,N.Y.’iij 


TYWACA 


></farms^ 

POULTRY  Ca 


grit, 
take 
a 


There  are  little 
shells  and  charcoal 
as  they  like.  There  is  also 
“scratch  grain”  made  up  as 

Cracked  corn  .  60  pounds 

Wheat  .  60  “ 

Heavy  white  oats  .  40  “ 

Barley  .  20  “ 

Kafir  corn  .  10  “ 

Buckwheat  .  10  “ 

Coarse  beef  scrap  .  10  “ 

Better  cut  this  out  to  be  used  for  ref¬ 
erence. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING, 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 
It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  bouse, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  fire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  fitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of  the  brooder  that  selves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  d. 
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1SEND'  you  some  enclosures  which  I 
think  cover  a  fraud.  I  hope  you  will 
save  some  persons  from  being  hum¬ 
bugged  and  losing  their  money,  g.  m.  m. 
Vermont. 

The  enclosures  cover  a  proposition  from 
Fred  E.  Dobe,  chief  draftsman,  Engineer’s 
Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to 
teach  drafting  and  designing  by  mail.  It 
also  includes  an  offer  to  “Make  money 
for  yourself  while  learning  at  home.” 
This  can  he  realized  by  rendering  some 
service,  which  is  not  specified,  but  which 
will  yield  commissions  of  $40  to  $50  per 
week.  Tuition  by  correspondence  has 
many  drawbacks,  and  when  connected 
with  a  proposition  like  this  one,  your 
energies  will  be  better  expended  in  an¬ 
other  direction. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  James  Wilcox,  921  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City.  lie  is  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  stat¬ 
ing  he  is  a  dealer  in  select  fancy  eggs 
and  poultry.  G.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Wilcox  in  the  office 
for  five  or  six  years  past  is  that  he  has 
continuously  solicited  egg  shipments  from 
farmers  and  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay 
for  them.  We  have  some  complaints  on 
fib1  that  remain  unadjusted.  We  have 
cautioned  our  readers  before,  but  it  will 
bear  repetition  at  this  time. 

Before  parting  with  our  hard-earned 
money,  will  you  advise  if  it  is  safe  and 
wise  to  send  for  this  ear  treatment?  The 
trial  was  recommended  by  a  minister 
who  was  here  for  one  Sabbath,  and 
thought  there  might  possibly  be  some 
good  come  of  the  treatment.  J.  m.  a. 
New  York. 

We  never  heard  of  a  patent  medicine 
or  quack  doctor  that  was  not  highly 
recommended  by  trusting  people — even 
bread  pills  and  sweetened  water  have 
cured  all  sorts  of  diseases  if  testimonials 
are  to  be  taken  seriously.  Dr.  Coutant’s 
literature  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
quack,  and  our  advice  to  anyone  having 
ear  trouble  is  to  consult  a  good  physician 
or  an  ear  specialist  if  one  is  within  rea¬ 
sonable  distance. 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  a  gasoline 
engine  from  the  Dunn  Motor  Works  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  The  price  of  the  en¬ 
gine  was  $00,  and  I  sent  them  $20  and 
the  balance.  $40.  when  they  sent  me 
word  that  the  engine  was  ready  to  ship. 
After  sending  the  $40  I  waited  several 
weeks,  and  as  the  engine  did  not  come  I 
wrote  them  and  found  that  they  had  not 
shipped  the  engine,  but  that  they  would 
do  so.  After  six  weeks  the  engine  came. 
On  uncrating  the  engine  and  removing 
the  stoppers  from  the  spark  plug  holes, 

I  found  1  was  unable  to  turn  the  engine 
over,  as  the  pistons  stuck  in  the  cylin¬ 
ders.  Finally  after  three  days’  work  I 
got  the  bearings  and  pistons  so  I  could 
turn  the  engine  over,  but  found  that  the 
compression  is  so  bad  that  the  engine 
will  not  start.  The  piston  leaks  very  bad¬ 
ly.  I  have  written  the  Dunn  Motor 
Works  several  times,  and  they  reply  that 
my  trouble  is  due  to  inexperience  with 
engines.  I  have  owned  and  run  12  en¬ 
gines  on  autos,  tractors  and  pumps.  I 
have  called  in  three  experts,  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  start  the  engine  by 
cranking,  and  all  say  it  is  the  poorest 
thing  in  the  line  of  an  engine  that  they 
ever  saw.  E.  M.  P. 

Ohio. 

AVe  took  this  complaint  up  with  the 
Dunn  Motor  AVorks  of  Ogdensburg,  N. 
Y„  asking  them  to  take  the  engine,  which 
is  apparently  defective,  off  the  hands  of 
the  subscriber  and  refund  the  purchase 
price.  They  have  entirely  ignored  our  re¬ 
peated  requests  for  consideration.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  are  in  the  market  for  gasoline 
engines  will  not  be  likely  to  invite  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  experience  of  the  Ohio 
subscriber. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  readers  of  your  paper 
of  a  fake  scheme  which  is  entirely  new 
in  this  locality.  A  man  who  represented 
himself  to  be  Mr.  Clark,  residing  on 
Brown  street,  Barberton,  Ohio,  ap¬ 
proached  quite  a  number  of  people,  stat¬ 
ing  he  had  brought  from  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  a  carload  of  poultry  food,  which 
he  was  selling  at  reduced  prices,  as  he 
had  just  one  small  lot  left.  He  sold  a 
hard-working  poor  woman  $13  worth, 
saying  he  would  deliver  it  the  following 
Tuesday.  He  claimed  he  had  to  pay  cash 
for  the  car  lot  and  must  have  the  money, 
which  she  handed  over  to  him,  and  that 
is  the  last  she  has  heard  from  him. 
Some  who  bit  do  not  acknowledge  that 
they  were  suckers.  I  tell  all  who  com¬ 
plain  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  tell  all 
smooth  strangers  that  they  are  fake 
proof.  Just  one  $13  fake  like  this  will 


pay  for  your  paper  a  good  many  years. 
It  seems  that  people  in  the  city  need 
such  a  safeguard  just  as  much  as  those 
in  the  country.  e.  w. 

Barberton,  O. 

It  is  too  bad  this  fellow  was  not  ar¬ 
rested  before  he  got  out  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  lie  will  probably  go  somewhere 
else  and  play  the  same  trick.  It  is  safer 
to  have  the  goods  before  paying  out  your 
money. 

Early  last  Spring  I  signed  a  form  of 
contract  with  the  Helping  Hand  Stores, 
Hunter  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  whereby 
I  paid  $5  cash  and  agreed  to  work  out 
the  balance  of  $5  before  pay  was  received 
for  coloring  pictures  by  their  process. 
The  pictures  came  in  quantities  of  four 
and  five  at  first,  then  seven  or  eight,  and 
last  eight  to  10.  My  wife  is  still  learning, 
and  up  to  date  painted  less  than  40  that 
are  accepted.  I  have  written  them  two 
or  three  times  asking  when  she  could 
be  classed  as  regular  and  expect  to  earn 
something  on  commission.  Answers  are 
long  in  coming  and  evasive  when  re¬ 
ceived.  K.  M.  S. 

Connecticut. 

The  Helping  Hand  Stores  ask  $10  to 
start  you  in  the  art-coloring  work,  and 
for  $25  will  sell  you  a  knitting  machine. 
You  are  then  to  work  for  them  and  they 
will  pay  you  a  commission  on  all  your 
goods  they  are  able  to  sell  for  you.  AVe 
have  classed  it  as  one  of  the  usual  work- 
at-home  schemes,  and  believe  the  above 
letter  speaks  for  itself.  You  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  your  $10  or  $25. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Osage,  Iowa. 
AA7ould  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  their  proposition.  AYould 
it  be  all  right  for  me  to  accept  it?  Do 
you  think  they  are  reliable?  I  should 
like  to  take  advantage  if  their  offer  if 
it  is  good.  F.  B.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  schemes  of  the  Gardner  Nursery 
Company  have  been  frequently  analyzed 
in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
pretense  of  wanting  to  establish  a  branch 
advertising  station  in  your  locality  is 
just  about  on  a  par  with  the  real  estate, 
schemes  which  offer  you  one  lot  free  if 
you  buy  another.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
make  you  believe  that  you  are  getting  an 
exceptional  bargain,  or  something  for 
nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
duplicate  the  list  of  stock  offered  by  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Company  at  $10  on 
their  branch  advertising  station  scheme 
for  this  amount  of  money  or  less,  from 
the  most  reliable  nursery  houses  in  the 
country.  The  nursery  houses  that  resort 
to  the  pretense  of  establishing  an  “ad¬ 
vertising  station”  in  order  to  sell  $10 
worth  of  stock,  we  do  not  consider  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  fruit  growers  in  any 
respect.  Some  of  our  subscribers  have 
complained  about  the  quality  of  the 
stock  received  on  this  advertising  station 
scheme  and  as  the  reputation  the 
nursery  selling  the  stock  is  the  only 
guarantee  the  purchaser  has  that  the 
stock  will  prove  to  be  as  represented, 
the  wisdom  of  ordering  only  from  houses 
of  known  reliability  is  apparent. 

j.  J.  D. 

AVe  try  to  make  this  department  of 
great  help  to  our  readers,  and  there  is 
one  point  where  they  can  help  us  great¬ 
ly.  AATien  a  claim  is  sent  to  us  we 
acknowledge  it,  but  we  do  not  continue 
to  write  the  result  of  each  step  in  the 
investigation,  for  this  would  involve  too 
much  correspondence ;  but  when  there  is 
anything  definite  or  further  information 
required,  we  write  the  subscriber.  Any 
time  you  are  anxious  to  know  the  status 
of  a  claim,  write  us  and  we  will  gladly 
advise  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
write  and  ask  if  you  have  heard  from 
the  concern,  or  if  adjustment  has  been 
made,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write 
us  promptly.  Then  there  are  times  when 
a  concern  reports  it  has  made  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  AVe  write  the  subscriber  to  as¬ 
certain  if  it  is  true,  and  if  we  can  close 
the  file.  In  a  number  of  cases  we  fail  to 
receive  a  reply  from  the  subscriber.  In 
consequence  we  carry  the  claim  along; 
sometimes  write  the  concern,  and  they 
promptly  and  indignantly  state  they  have 
made  the  adjustment.  AA"e  do  not  like  to  be 
put  in  this  position,  so  ask  that  you  write 
us  any  time  you  receive  advice  from  the 
firm,  and  especially  advise  us  when  set¬ 
tlement  is  made.  In  this  way  we  can 
render  you  better  service,  and  you  are 
helping  us  out. 


“Hello,  Dobson  !  Any  luck  yesterday 
when  you  were  fishing?”  “Great!  I 
was  away  when  six  bill  collectors  called.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


Farm  ers  Favorite 


Drills 


As  ye  sow — 


Used  by  the  best  farmers  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world.  On  the 
market  for  over  50  years  giving  satisfaction  everywhere. 

Ask  any  farmer  who  owns  a  Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  drill  to  do  better  work;  that  it  will  sow  any  seed  from 
grasses  and  clovers  to  bush  lima  beans;  that  it  puts  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth;  easy  on  both  man  and  team_and  that  it  does  all  claimed  for  it.  /  . 

There  is  made  a  Farmers’  Favorite  Drill  for  every  need 

Plain  grain,  combined  grain  and  fertilizer  styles  in  every  size  from  one  horse  up,  in 
Single  Disc,  Double  Disc  and  Hoe  styles. 

Every  Drill  guaranteed  to  be  and  do  all  we  claim.  Castings  re¬ 
placed  FREE,  ANY  TIME,  if  proven  defective.  Diso  Bearings 
replaced  FREE  should  they  ever  wear  out. 


WARRANTY 


THE  AMERICAN  W 
'SEEDIN(rMACHINE/^V< 


SPRINGFIELD 

OHIO 


Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it, 
then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Farmers’  Favorite  Drill. 
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If  you  find  12  gauge  guns  and  loads 

too  heavy  and  a  bit  slow  in  an  all-day 
hunt,  just  get  this  splendid  new 


IS  The  Safest  Breech-Loading 
3  Gun  Built* 

%iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii2 


marlin 


For  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  it  has  the  penetration 
and  power  of  the  12-gauge  without  the  weight. 

It’s  a  light,  quick  gun  of  beautiful  proportions,  superb¬ 
ly  balanced,  with  every  up-to-date  feature:  Hammerless; 
Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out;  Solid  Top;  Side 
Ejection;  Matted  Barrel;  6  Quick  Shots  (5  in  20-ga.); 
Press-Button  Cartridge  Release;  Automatic  Hang-Fire 
Safety  Device;  Double  Extractors;  Take-Down;  Trigger 
and  Hammer  Safety.  It’s  just  the  gun  you  want ! 
fflsrr/rn  12-gauge  hammerless  repeater,  $22.60 


Hammerless  Repeater 
16-  or  20-Gauge 
$24.00 


Send  3c  post¬ 
age  for  complete 
catalog  of  all  Marlin 
repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

77/r  77Zar///2  firearms  Co., 

157  Willow  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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A  E 

For 


r  Feed 
Money 


You  want  the 

RIGHT  feed  for  your  dairy 
cows — that’s  sure.  You  can’t  afford 
to  consider  economy  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  But  if  you  can  make  a  positive  saving 
without  sacrificing  quality,  you  lose  money  if  you 
fail  to  make  the  saving.  It  is  because  of  its  ECONOMY 
as  well  as  its  QUALITY  that  successful  dairymen  favor 

c\-OVER 


f  DAIRY?  FEED 


— the  feed  that  gets  RESULTS-Khat  builds  PROFITS — the  feed  that 
men  use  to  insure  their  cows  getting  sufficient  protein  for  heavy 


Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  can  be  fed  straight  or  used  as  a 
feeds — also  as  the  foundation  for  a  high  protein  mixture. 
Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  is  palatable — easily  digested. 
It  furnishes  the  feed  elements  cows  need  for  heavy  milk 
production  and  to  keep  in  perfect  physical  condition. 
Try  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
Why  pay  $32.00  per  ton  for  a  ration  when  you  can 
get  the  same  results  in  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  at 
$3-00  per  ton  less. 


successful  dairy- 
milk  production. 


substitute  for  bran  and  mill 


FREE 


100  LB5. 


FARM  RECORD  BOOK 


Your  feed  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed,  al-  1 
so  Clover  Leaf  Calf  Meal,  Clover 
Leaf  Horse  Feed  and  Peerless! 
Horse  Feed.  If  your  dealer  I 
does  not  handle  Clover  Leaf 
Feeds,  write  us,  mentioning  your  [ 
dealers’s  name  and  we  will  send 
you  a  valuable  Farm  Record  Book  I 
—absolutely  FREE, 

Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

302  Cloverdale  Road 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Illlllllllllllflll 


DAIRY 

.  MANUFACTURED  BY  . 

^Clover  leaf  milling  Co. 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 

•  •  *  *  •***■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


PRODUCE,  PRICES  AND  TRADE, 

( Continued  from  page  1J/9) 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb.. 
1! rollers,  common  to  good 

Boasters  . 

Fowls . 

Capons,  best . 

Small  and  slips. .  . 

Ducks.  Spring . 

Squabs,  doz . 
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HAV  AND  STRAW. 

The  advance  reported  last  week  has 
been  lost,  receipts  being  large  and  de¬ 
mand  only  moderate,  especially  on  low 
grades. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @25  00 

No  2 . 19  00  @1950 

No.  3 . It  50  @18  50 

Clover  mixed . 18  00  @10  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  speculation  continues  heavy, 
though  export  sales  not  equal  to  last 
week.  Corn  is  four  to  five  cents  higher, 
partly  because  of  rumors  that  it  is  to  be 
increasingly  used  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat  in  Europe  while  the  war  lasts. 
Our  wheat  exports  during  December 
amounted  to  2S.875.217  bushels;  corn,  4,- 
5S2,006;  oats.  5,203.431. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  54t£@ 

No.  2.  Bed  .  1  544s@ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  83  @  84 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  hush .  59  @  till 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  2S  @  1  29 

LI  VIC  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  00  @8  50 

Bulls . .  5  00  @7  15 

Cows .  3  50  @  0  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  8  50  @12  75 

Culls .  5  00  @7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  50  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  7  50  @8  25 

Hogs .  6  50  @  7  50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  21  @  20 

Common  to  good .  15  @  20 

Pacific  Coast  .  13  @  14 

Old  stock .  7  @  8 


BETA  I L  PBICKS  AT  NEW  YOBK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good.  lb. 

Fricassee,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Turkeys . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops . 

Boasting  beef  . 

Stewing  beef  . 

Pork  chops . ? 

Loin  of  Pork  . 

Bound  8teak  . 
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Figuring  Egg  Prices. 

I  WANT  to  sell  eggs  to  customers  in 
New  York  the  year  around  and  would 
like  to  know  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  Winter  and  Summer  schedule. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  contracts  for 
the  year?  F-  E. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  general  basis  for  figuring 
egg  prices  in  New  York,  because  of  the 
wide  variation  in  prices  of  the  same 
quality,  even  on  the  same  day.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  will  pay  high  prices 
for  eggs  is  limited,  and  when  these  are 
supplied  the  price  must  be  cut  or  the 
eggs  held.  This  is  a  question  that  deal¬ 
ers  in  eggs,  or  other  farm  products,  have 
to  meet  many  times  a  day,  and,  with 
honest  intentions,  often  make  the  mis 
take  of  selling  too  low  or  refusing  to  cut 
a  price.  There  are  many  ways  to  dodge 
the  effects  of  contracts  when  the  seller 
appears  to  have  the  better  end  of  the 
bargain.  Complaints  of  small  size,  break¬ 
age  or  quality  are  frequent,  and  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  seller  finds  it  hard 
to  controvert  them. 

In  recent  years  hotels  and  other  large 
users  have  been  tending  more  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  buying  through  dealers  instead  of 
direct  from  producers,  as  they  get  just 
the  quality  they  want,  on  short  notice, 
and  candled  before  delivery,  so  that  they 
know  what  every  egg  is.  The  price 
charged  by  dealers  and  commission  men 
under  such  conditions  is  highly  variable, 
all  the  way  from  10  cents  to  $1.50  per 
ease.  Some  men  when  business  is  dull 
will  cut  their  profit  margin  almost  to 
nothing  in  order  to  keep  something  going. 


Our  imports  during  December  amount¬ 
ed  to  $66,241,361 ;  for  the  entire  year, 
$973,989,289.  Exports.  December,  $94,- 
326.192 ;  whole  year.  $869,154,130.  This 
is  a  decline  of  $36,398,470  in  imports, 
and  $38,342,253  less  exports  than  in 
1913. 

* 

The  law  requires  that  all  packages  of 
oleomargarine  shall  bear  the  name  “ole- 
margarine”  in  letters  not  less  than  one 
fourth  inch  square.  It  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  put  on  other  brands  with 
large  letters,  which  overshadowed  the 
lawful  one.  The  Internal  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  has  now  ruled  that  the  word 
“oleomargarine”  shall  be  in  letters  at 
least  two-thirds  as  large  as  any  trade 
mark  or  other  brand  appearing  on  the 
package. 


The  following  announcement  conclud¬ 
ed  an  account  of  a  wedding  in  a  small 
Massachusetts  town  :  “The  bridegroom’s 
gift  to  the  bride  was  a  handsome  diamond 
brooch,  besides  many  other  beautiful 
tT.  ii in  cut-glass.” — Credit  Lost. 


—»  The  New  York  State  — 

Department  of 
Foods  and 
Markets 


71  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 

HIS  Department  is  created  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  give  a  square  deal  to 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

Public-spirited  men  and  women 
who  desire  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  organization  of  a  co-operative 
company  for  the  distribution  of 
food  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
scientific  and  economic  principles, 
will  please  communicate  with  the 
Department  at  the  above  address. 


Vegetable  Growers’  Buffalo  Meeting. 

A  PLAN  whereby  the  Batavia  Canning 
Company  and  bean  growers  in  that 
locality  mutually  benefited  was  told 
by  R.  M.  Decker,  president  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Gardeners  held  at  Buffalo, 
January  14.  “The  prices,”  Mr.  Decker 
said :  “had  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
were  comparable  to  those  of  city  markets, 
and  yet  by  a  well-planned  scheme  of 
grading  the  cannery  was  able  to  handle 
the  goods  at  a  profit.  The  arrangement 
was  possible  because  the  growers  and 
canners  viewed  the  business  of  each  from 
the  other’s  viewpoint.”  Another  speaker 
was  L.  P.  Williams.  At  this  Buffalo 
meeting,  growers  were  present  from  a 
radius  of  50  miles,  and  deep  interest  was 
evident  in  all  discussions.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  17,000  commercial  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  of  New  York  State  will  visit  any  one 
meeting.  The  success  of  the  Buffalo 
meeting  is  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  in 
planning  local  one-day  meetings  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


Jan.  14.  Cattle,  live,  7  to  7%  ;  hogs, 
dressed,  9;  chickens,  live,  10;  butter  30; 
eggs  30;  wheat  $1.15;  oats  50;  corn  SO; 
apples  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel;  potatoes 
50.  w.  g.  s. 

Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

Jan.  10.  At  auction  sales  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  black  and  white  cows  sold  for  from 
$60  to  $85.  Pork,  live,  nine  and  10  cents, 
12  to  14  cents  dressed.  Eggs  are  now  35, 
butter  33.  Milk  is  sold  at  the  Borden 
price.  There  are  four  companies  oper¬ 
ating  within  possible  shipping  distance 
from  here.  Apples  largely  rotted  on  the 
ground,  no  sale  at  any  price.  No  other 
crops  produced  here.  h.  a.  g. 

Lakewood,  Pa. 

Jan.  16.  This  has  been  a  Winter  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind.  We  have  had 
sleighing  almost  continually  since  Thanks¬ 
giving,  although  the  snow  has  not  been 
very  deep  at  any  time.  We  had  12  be¬ 
low  zero  several  times.  With  scarcity 
of  water,  it  was  no  snap  to  haul  water 
for  stock  for  a  mile  or  two.  There  is 
very  little  beef  stock  sold  here,  as  most 
farmers  are  in  the  dairy  or  truck  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  large  fresh  cows  bring  from 
$90  to  $120;  common  medium  $70  to  $80. 
Beef  by  the  quarter  10  and  12c  per  lb.; 
young  pigs  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old 
$6  to  $7  per  pair.  Butter  delivered  to 
regular  city  customers  40c  per  lb. ;  eggs 
45;  poultry,  live,  14;  dressed  20;  rather 
dull.  Apples  60  to  $1  per  bu.,  according 
to  kind  and  quality.  Potatoes  90.  Hay, 
No.  1  Timothy,  $16  per  ton  ;  mixed  $14, 
straw  $9;  corn  $1.10;  oats  65;  wheat 
very  little  sold ;  milk  retail,  8c  per  qt. ; 
wholesale  $1  for  five  gallon  can. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  j.  m.  y. 

We  hear  various  parts  of  the  country 
named  as  headquarters  for  various  things, 
but  few  people  realize  that  the  country 
around  Roanoke,  Va.,  may  be  called  head¬ 
quarters  for  turkeys.  The  turkey  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  section  is  immense.  The 
average  car  holds  about  1.500  turkeys, 
and  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade  alone, 
about  41  solid  cars  of  these  birds  were 
shipped.  In  smaller  lots  there  were  near¬ 
ly  25  cars  more,  so  that  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  trade  alone  about  100.000  turkeys 
passed  through  Roanoke  on  their  way  to 
that  destination  which  it  is  the  ambition 
of  every  turkey  to  reach.  Roanoke  is 
the  outlet  for  a  great  poultry  section  for 
Southwest  Virginia.  Western  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  all  the 
mountain  sections  of  that  region  are  alive 
with  turkeys,  which  pass  on  to  the 
North  through  Roanoke.  Few  people 
have  realized  what  a  tremendous  turkey 
business  has  been  built  up  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


AMERICAN  YOUNG  MAN  seeks  position  on 
poultry  plant.  II.  ,T.  S.,  care  B.  N.-Y. 


WANTED— By  lady,  position  as  housekeeper  or 
nurse;  best  references.  Box  20.  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — -Bright  boy,  work  on  farm  year 
round  for  board,  clothes,  winter  schooling; 
good  home.  Box  07.  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  ns  manager  of  commercial 
poultry  farm;  experienced  and  a  worker;  ref¬ 
erences.  MANAGER,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  manager. 

understand  all  crops  in  rotation:  good  dairy 
man;  can  go  at  once.  B.  GEISI5ERT.  Ocean 
City,  Md. 


WANTED — Working  homos  for  several  boys; 

also  places  for  experienced  farm  bands.  Ap¬ 
ply  StIPT.,  Colored'  Orphan  Asylum,  Itiverdnle- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TEAMSTERS  wanted  to  work  on  institution 
farm;  salary.  $32  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Vil¬ 
lage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  State, 
head  gardener  or  farm  manager,  practical  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  agricultural  college  training. 
I'.ox  18,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  ambitious,  with  some  experience 
in  farm  work,  good  milker,  wants  place  on 
farm.  New  York  State  preferred.  It.  D.  L., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  wants  position  as  working 
foreman  of  gentleman’s  estate;  und'erstands 
all  farm  and  garden  work;  first  class  reference. 
G.  F.,  Oaktree,  N.  ,7.,  Box  35. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  recent  experience  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  stock  farm.  Write  particulars,  sal¬ 
ary  offered,  etc.  Address  II.  GLUCKSMAN, 
No.  927  Fox  street,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED — A  young  single  man.  trained  dry 
milker,  experienced  in  care  of  purebred  dairy 
cattle;  permanent  employment.  $35  per  month 
and  board.  WOODCUEST  FARM,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXPERIENCED.  incTustrious,  sober  farmer. 

and  Ids  sister,  would  like  to  care  for  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm  and  home:  man  to  work  the  farm, 
sister  experienced  housekeeper,  to  care  for  the 
house;  best  references.  II.  B.,  care  B.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  no  farm  experience,  wants 
work  on  farm;  small  wages  expected:  pre¬ 
vious  work  forestry  in  West:  used  to  hard  work 
and  long  hours:  good  education:  good  references. 
LEROY  M.  RICHARDSON,  Winchester.  Mass. 


DISENGAGED  March  1,  position  as  foreman.  life 
experience  on  large  farms,  good'  plowman, 
first  class  raiser  of  young  stock,  well  up  in  cer¬ 
tified  work,  truck  garden  work  ami  poultry, 
single,  aged  39.  Apply  Box  10,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  AND  WIFE,  middle  aged,  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  and  experienced  in  all  kind 
of  farm  and  garden  work,  desires  position  as 
farm  superintendent;  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  H.  L.  A.,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OUR  GRADUATES  will  be  ready  to  accept  posi¬ 
tions  as  Dairymen,  Poultrynien.  Horticultur¬ 
ists  and  General  Farm  Help  on  March  1.  1915. 
Applications  will  lie  considered  in  the  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Address  BARON  DE  HIRSCIT  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  Dept.  R. 


WANTED — -Position  as  dairy  farm  manager  by 
n  Wed  man.  understands  ail  modern  farm 
ma<  .iery,  raising  of  all  crops,  vegetables, 
stock,  calves,  feeding,  testing,  buttermaking,  20 
years’  practical  experience:  temperate;  refer¬ 
ences;  $00  a  month,  modern  cottage  and  the 
usual  privileges;  only  first  class  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  L.  E.  D.,  Agri.  Bank  P.ldg,  Room  — , 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Practical  working  farmer  on  a  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  farm  who  understands  rais¬ 
ing  of  farm  crops,  as  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.,  and  thoroughly  understands  raising  and 
care  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  enter¬ 
prise  to  be  handled  in  a  small  way  at  first  and 
expanded  if  ttie  farmer  proves  satisfactory; 
must  be  sober,  industrious,  frugal:  no  theorist 
or  gentleman  of  leisure  need  apply;  only  thor¬ 
ough-going,  earnest,  capable  worker  wanted; 
state  age.  married  or  single,  and  wages  re¬ 
quired.  Address  FARMER,  231  Burgess  Street, 
Northside,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Blizzard  ensilage  cutter.  ROBERT 
HAGERTY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — About  thirty  tons  Otiio  grown  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  ROBINSON  BROS.,  Plain  City,  O. 


,NEW  MANURE  SPREADER,  exchange  for  good 
quality  seed  oats.  A.  A.  BARNS,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Light  Bobsleigh,  seven  foot  box, 
two  seats:  good'  condition.  F.  STEVENS, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 


NEW  WHITE  HONEY  in  sixty-pound'  cans  and 
five  and  ten-pound  pails.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wls. 


15  TONS  MIXED  HAY.  price  $22  cash  f.  o.  b. 

Washington,  N.  J. :  also  oat  straw,  $15.  NA¬ 
THAN  ALLEN,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Carload  of  clover  or  clover  mixed 
hay;  quote  bottom  price  for  cash.  JACOBS 
EGG  FACTORY.  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Stndobaker  handy  wagon,  oak 
natural  finish,  cut-under,  rubber  tires,  brake, 
top  complete:  used  few  times;  Caffrey  sta¬ 
tion  wagon,  rubber  tires,  fine  condition;  shafts 
and  pole  with  each.  EDWARD  MORGAN,  U. 
D.  1,  Plainfield',  N.  J. 


KEROSENE  TRACTOR  FOR  SALE— Mogul.  Jr. 

25  h.  p.  made  bv  I.  II.  Co.,  little  used  account 
of  fields  too  small,  pulls  4  plows,  disc  harrows 
and  smoother;  runs  rock  crusher,  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter,  etc.;  new  price,  $1,800;  my  price  $1,080. 
C.  H.  BAKER,  Moliegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Fancy  bright,  $1.75  per  box: 

quarter  box,  75  cents:  Golden  Russets.  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  box,  50  cents.  F.  O.  B.  Miami, 
Fla.:  Russets  are  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
Brights,  except  in  outside  appearance.  Price 
delivered  by  Express  quoted  on  request.  GEO. 
B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


l.OtO  TONS  OF  ALFALFA  FOR  SALE,  1,000. 

Fayetteville  Grange  is  right  in  the  center  of 
ttie  Alfalfa  district;  owing  to  the  quarantine 
embargo  its  members  have  on  hand  one  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  Alfalfa,  first,  second  and  third 
cuttings.  We  can  fill  all  orders  with  prompt 
shipments.  FAYETTEVILLE  GRANGE.  No.  010. 
JOHN  McLIONNAN,  Chairman  Committee. 


NEW  CREAMERY  APPARATUS.  25  per  cent. 

off;  I  bought  the  following  new  apparatus 
which  lias  not  been  used  at  all,  account  change 
of  plan:  will  sell  25  per  cent,  less  than  cost: 
brand  new.  Davis  Bottle  Filler,  0  bottles;  (5 
h.  p.  Horizontal  Economy  type,  self  contained 
firebox,  creamery  boiler;  Burrell  tubular  milk 
cooler.  Will  accept  in  exchange  for  any  of 
above  Holstein  females  witli  A.  R.  O.  backing. 
C.  II.  BAKER,  Moliegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 125  acres  good  land,  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter,  etc.  For  particulars  write  C.  Z.,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


WILL  sacrifice  improved  52  *A  -acre  farm  to 
quick  buyer.  WALTER  MILES,  Upper  Marl¬ 
boro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 80-aere  farm;  ample  buildings; 

everything  best  condition.  L.  LEE,  Broadal- 
bin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acres.  Central  Ohio,  good  land, 
good  roads  and  schools.  R.  T.  LAIRD. 
Marysville,  O. 


CALIFORNIA  RANCH.  25  acres,  sandy  loam; 

finest  peach  land:  implements.  II.  I).  WOR¬ 
DEN,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 83 'A  acres,  good  buildings. 

fertile  soil:  bargain.  $3,500.  MRS.  ELLIE 
IIIGBY,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  work  on  shares,  farm  89 
or  100  acres  of  tillable  land  by  practical  far¬ 
mer.  Box  15,  South  Wareham,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 50  bead  cattle.  4  horses, 
running  water,  house  and  barn:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  JASPER  CARTWRIGHT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 00  acre  farm,  heavy  sandy  loam.  1> 
acres  asparagus,  1,100  peach  trees  in  bearing. 
For  further  information  write  Box  114,  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Part  or  all.  120  acres,  70  cleared. 

very  productive ;  3  miles  to  station;  10  mile! 
to  Hendersonville;  easy  terms.  P.  J.  WOOD- 
KIN,  Rlantyre,  N.  C. 


WANTED — To  rent  5  or  10-nere  poultry  farm 
witli  option  to  buy,  located  near  village  i  i 
Central  New  York  State.  Address  E.  I'.  LE 
MASURIER,  Ha llock.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Part  of  a  large  apple  and'  peae'i 
orchard  in  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  at  a 
sacrifice;  just  coining  into  bearing.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  78,  Staunton,  Va. 


$1,800 — 130  ACRES,  good  buildings,  in  the 
most  beautiful  section  of  the  lower  Berk- 
shires;  also  many  other  d'esirable  farms  for  sale. 
J.  L.  MINER.  Cornwall,  Conn. 


DAIRY  FARM — Excellent  opportunity  and  fine 
opening  for  a  clean,  up-to-date  dairy;  tl"e 
location  and  land,  10  acres,  house,  barn,  fruit 
trees,  etc.  WM.  FOTH,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


212  ACRES  for  $3,900:  excellent  buildings, 
large  orchard,  good  stock  and  dairy  farm; 
one-quarter  cash,  balance  on  long  time;  fine  lo¬ 
cation.  W.  CROSS,  Eultonville,  N.  Y.,  owner. 


WANTED — A  Holstein  dairy  farm  to  manage 
for  cash,  rent  or  shares,  by  an  agricultural 
college  graduate  witli  three  years’  experience 
with  Holsteins;  references  exchanged.  Care 
Box  17.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  fruit  farm,  100  acres, 
3,500  trees,  peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
five  acres  strawberries;  10  minutes  to  R.  it. 
station,  good  buildings;  a  bargain  for  a  quick 
taker,  $7,500.  E.  I).  HUFFMAN,  Marshalls 
Creek,  Pa. 


17  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK.  17-aere  farm  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  attractive  old-fash¬ 
ioned  six-room  dwelling,  large  barn,  hot  bed. 
out  buildings,  1%  acres  asparagus,  1  acre  red 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  'A  acre  straw¬ 
berries  all  in  full  bearing;  apples,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  currants  for  family  use:  price. 
$9,000.  E.  C.  JACOBS,  Harrington  Park,  New 
Jersey. 


JERSEY  FARM  FOR  RENT — 50  acres.  5-room 
house.  3  barns,  buildings  for  1.000  laying 
hens,  brooder  house,  incubators,  feed  house, 
fruit  trees,  3  acres  rye.  2  acres  wheat,  one 
hour  from  New  York;  good  hay  fields:  owner 
lives  on  place  in  separate  house,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  can  lie  made  to  use  his  horses  and  farm 
machinery :  grand’  chance  for  the  right  party. 
Address  Box  19,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 171-aere  dairy  farm  at  Augusta, 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  which  barn  has  just 
burned;  new  bouse,  eleven  rooms  and  bath;  hot 
water  heat,  %  mile  from  Augusta  on  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  L.  A-  N.  E.  R.  R. ;  also  new  macad¬ 
am  road  to  N.  Y.,  CO  miles,  5  trains  daily  to 
N.  Y.,  two  hours  away;  farm  lias  carried  00  to 
80  cattle  for  20  years,  guaranteeing  fertility; 
buyer  can  build  barn  to  suit  himself  ami  have 
cheapest  farm  in  neighborhood,  and  none  better 
producers.  R.  O.  BALE,  Cavuta,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard 

_ $1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

_  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh. 

_  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching:  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealbv  .  l.Rft 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 

_  2.00 

Live  Stock  -  Poi 

iiltry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . .  so  no 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport. 

....  2.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 

....  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 

_  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law 

_  3.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 
ture.  Robinson . 

Cul- 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine . 

-  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 

New  York 

^fljnjrln 
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r  GEO.  A.  BOTTGER 

President  of  The  United  Factories 
Company  and  originator  of  the 
plan  to  let  you  SEE  and  TRY  the 
goods  BEFORE  YOU  PAY. 


TRY  Them  30  Days 

BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


GUARANTEED 

Ready  •  Roofing 


I  want  to  send  you  this  big  Free  catalog— postpaid.  It 
explains  how  you  can  buy  Ready  Roofing,  Metal  Roof¬ 
ing,  Barn  Paint,  House  Paint,  Fencing,  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators,  Incubators,  Garden  and  Farm  Implements, 
Sprayers,  Harness,  Buggies,  Wagons,  Gasoline  Engines, 

Wall  board,  Shingles  and  a  hundred  other  things  needed  on  the  farm, 
all  of  which  are  sent  direct  from  our  factories  company  at  a 
big  saving.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  one  penny  until  you  have 
seen  the  goods,  examined  them,  and  are  satisfied  with  your  pur¬ 
chase.  I  will  positively  ship  any  article  listed  in  our  big  factories 
catalog,  to  any  responsible  person  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

NO  C.  0.  D.-NO  DEPOSIT-NO  PAPERS  TO  SIGN— 

Just  write  for  the  catalog — find  out  about  our  plan — order  what 
you  want,  on  the  most  favorable  terms  ever  offered. 

Wecombine  the  products  of  many  Factories  who  have  cut  the 
1  cosfe’to  save  you  money.  In  addition  to  letting  you  see  the 
t  -.(goods  and  try  them — we  guarantee  every  purchase. 

1  Nothing  like  this  offer  was  ever  made  before.  You  cannot 


All  Perfect 
New  Stock 

and  Sold  on  the 
See-Before-You 
Pay-Plan. 


Send  for  Samples 

Let  us  show  you  the  quality  of  Unito 
Rooting,  and  how  you  can  save  money. 
Unito  Roofing  at  78c  a  roll  of  108  sq. 
ft.  is  made  of  the  best  wool  felt,  and 
pure  mineral  asphalt.  Finished  with 
one  side  sanded  and  the  other  rubber 
coated.  Can  be  had  in  heavier  weight 
at  a  slight  difference  in  price.  Write 
for  Free  Samples  of  this  Roofing:  also 
samples  of  our  Red  and  Green 
Asphalt  Shingles. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  roofing 
you  want,  ornamental  or  plain,  metal 
or  felt — get  our  prices,  and  see  our 
goods  before  you  buy. 

Our  Ready  Roofings  contain  no  tar, 
straw  or  other  cheapening  filler.  Each 
roll  contains  instructions  for  laying 
roof,  cement,  nails,  etc. 


.  w 

- 


fED  FACTORIES 

CLEVELAND.  O. 


This  New  Free  Catalog 


Price  Reduced 
on  Metal  Roofing 

NO  RUST— NO  ROT— NO  LEAK 

Excell  Galvanized  Roofing  is  the  highest  grade 
and  by  all  odds  the  best  you  can  buy.  Easy  to  lay, 

requires  no  tools, 
no  experience.  If 
you  want  a  roof  you 
can  depend  upon, 
what  you  need  is  a 
quantity  of  our 

EXCELL 
METAL 
ROOFING 

We  can  also  furnish 
with  wall  board, 
shingles  and 
Metal  Roofing 
at  surprising  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
of  roofing  and  wail 
board,  and  get  our  big 
Factories  Catalog  ex¬ 
plaining  our  "See-the- 
goods  -  before  -  you  - 
pay”  plan. 


QEO.  A.  BOTTGER,  Pres. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 

523  United  Factories  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Please  send  me  without  cost,  your  big  combined 
catalogues,  which  explain  your  money  saving  selling  plan  and 
your  liberal  offer  to  let  me  “see  and  try  the  goods  before  I  pay.” 
I  have  placed  an  X  before  the  articles  that  I  am  interested  in. 


PAINT 


BEFORE 
YOU  PAY 


Write  for  color  cards  and  our 
Taint  Book  free.  Find  out  about  the 
new  way  to  buy  paint  by  mail. 

UNITO  PAINT 

teed— opei?UMjp 
and  try  it.  Give 
it  any  fair  test— 
if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  it’s  our 
paint— and  you 
are  not  out  a 
penny. 

Barn  Paint 

65c 

House  Paint 

95c 

Per  Gallon 
and  up 


UNITO  WALL 
BOARD 

The  only  kind  that 
is  absolutely  mois¬ 
ture  proof.  Send 
for  free  sample 
and  test  it.  Msde 
of  three  layers 
heavy  waterproof 
fibre  board,  ce¬ 
mented  with  pure 
asphalt.  Cold- 
proof,  heat-proof, 
rat-proof.  Better 
than  plaster  and 
comes  in  Gray  for 
interior  work,  or 
Grained  in  quarter 
Oak  finish,  and 
waterproof  for 
outdoor  building 
purposes. 

Board,  100  square 
-  -  -  $2.15 

100  square  ft. ,  2.50 


sqaures,  per  square  $2.75 
Waterproof,  in  lots  of  25 

|  Samples  on  Request  —  Postpaid 


UNITO  Cream 
Separator 
30  Days 

See  the  Cream  Sepa- 
arator  before  you  pay — 
use  it  SO  days.  Compare 
the  work  it  will  do 
with  any  separator 
made.  Our  factory 
prices 

$1085  aj? 

Full  description  of 
this  great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  device  will  be 
found  in  our  Factor¬ 
ies  catalog — sent  free 
— postpaid.  Flu  out 
the  coupon  and  mail 
it  to  us.  We  guar¬ 
antee  Unito  Sep¬ 
arators  to  get  all 
the  cream;  easy 
to  run  and  well 
made. 

FARM  TOOLS 


This 
Unito 
Cultivator 

at  $2.76  is  a  big: 
bargain.  We  havo 
many  others  juBt 
as  good.  Write  for 
catalog  and  find 
out  about  them. 


FENCING 


We  quote  only 
best  quality. 


dependable  fencing  of 
Fully  guaranteed. 


Il§« 

A  ROD  AND  UP 


Stay  wires  are  strong, 
top  and  bottom  wires 
extra  heavy.  Double 
galvanized— cannot  rust.  Wo  can  supply  iuat  the  kind 
of  fencing  or  gates  you  need.  Write  for  tho  catalog. 


TEST 

*3712 

and  up 


UNITO  BUGGIES 


Order 

One 


Try  It 

See  Before  You  Buy  30  Days 

Give  it  all  the  tests  we  recommend.  Look 
it  over,  ride  in  it.  You  will 
find  that  we  can  save  you 
a  lot  of  money.  Write  for 
the  big  catalog  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 


Incubator  Bargain 

$945 


See 

Before 


135  Chick  Hot  Air 
Brooder 

Both  machines  made  of  best  material  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Both  covered  with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Incubator  has  3  walls,  deep  egg  tray 
and  nursery,  copper  tank  and  boiler,  thermostat, 
egg  tester  and  thermometer.  Brooder  has  ventila¬ 
tor,  best  hot  air  heat,  warm  hove**  curtain.  Great¬ 
est  outfit  on  tho  market  at  tho  price.  Rcth  $9.45— 
See  and  Try  Before  You  Pay.  Write  for  Free  Cata¬ 
log  giving  full  description  of  the  wonderful  Bargain 

SEE  THE  UNITO  HARNESS 

Don’t  buy  a  bar-  Jkv  $ 
ness  till  you  Wr\. 
have  tried  the 
famous  Unito 
make.  If  satis¬ 
fied  only  $10.98  for 
this  single  strap, 
breast  collar 
buggy  harness. 

It  Is  a  wonder  tor 
the  money.  See 
catalog  for  com¬ 
plete  description. 


□  UNITO  Paints 

□  UNITO  Ready  Roofing 

□  UNITO  Wall  Board 

□  UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing 

□  UNITO  Gasoline  Engines 

□  UNITO  Incubators 


□  UNITO  Farm 

Implements 

□  UNITO  Cream 

Separators 

□  UNITO  Fence 

□  UNITO  Vehicles 

□  UNITO  Harness 


Name 


Town . County.. 


Write  for  Free  Book  To-day 

Find  out  about  our  plan.  Mark  in  the  coupon  the  articles  you  want  to 
know  about  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will  tell  you  how  to  order  them,  let  you 
see  the  goods  you  order  and  try  them  30  days.  We  will  not  ask  you  to  sign  any  papers 
or  make  any  deposits.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  show  you  that  we  can  save  you 
money  and  that  you  do  not  have  to  risk  one  cent  or  keep  the  articles  you  order  unless 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Fill  out  the  coupon  today. 

GEO.  A.  BOTTGER,  President 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  GO  I,  CLEVELANIf’oHH)* 


UNITO  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Let  the  Unito  engine  do  your  work  for  30  days.  Then, 
if  satisfied  pay  our  low  factory  price.  Style  shown  is 
1 ii.  p. — water  cooled  type— at  only  state  Sire  of 

$  Engine  You  Want 

See  and  Try 
Before 
You 
Pay 

iy2 

H.  P. 


ll.F.D. . State. 
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A  GROUP  OF  AYRSHIRES 


at  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  comprise  over  1,600  acres  of  choice  land  in  tl 
Valley  country  and  are  Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds  that  have  beei 
are  adapted  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Dibble’s  Seed  Bi 
others  in  that  we  sell  nothing  but  Farm  Seeds  and  so  far  as  we  know, 
sell  but  just  one  grade  of  Farm  Seeds  and  that  the  best  obtainable. 

I  |  j  T“«  Q  Ji  are  thoroughly  tested 


vigorous,  hardier  and  more  productive.  As  we  j 
new  bags  and  barrels  Free,  they  usually  cost  yoi 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Alb 
Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

better,  the  cream  of  the  American  crop,  average  analysis, 
Vermont  Station  last  year  99.76,  average  analysis  D.  B.  Alfalfa, 
five  different  stations  99.83,  average  analysis  all  Timothy  sold 
last  season  99.91.  Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  seed  you  want  to  use 
on  your  own  farms? 


nibble’s  Seed  Corn 

field  trials  on  our  own  farms  have  proven  most  suitable  and 

One  40  acre  field  of  Early 


99.50% 

pure  or  profitable  for  crop  and  the  silo. 

Yellow  Dent  matured  in  90  days  and  is  yielding  over  60  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  Our  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Improved 
Learning,  Big  Bed  Dent  and  klaromoth  YV  lute  Dent  also 
made  splendid  crops  and  average  germination  tests  are 
above  95%. 

two  kinds,  best  by  test.  Dibble’s  Heavy-Weight,  early  with 
S  stiff  straw,  pure  white,  thin  hulled  grain  weighing  45-46 
unds  per  measured  bushel,  enormously  productive  and  Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  extra 
rly,  tall  stiff  straw,  long  branching  heads,  average  weight  of  grain  35-38  and  the  best 
ielding  earl)’  oat  we  have  ever  grown. 

y,  1  |  ^  C  J  ¥5  1  Pedigreed  stock — Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six 

Nibble  S  O00Q  JjSTtey  Rowed.  Our  Oats  and  Barley  are  recleaned 

twice'and  then  graded  before  shipment. 

tn.i  i  i  >  C  1  n  f  f  28  standard  varieties,  best  early,  intermedi- 

Dlbbl0  S  iD00Ci  1  Ot£ltO0S  ate  and  late  and  a  new  one  for  main  crop 
that  is  a  winner.  Seed  Potatoes  are  cheap  this  year  and  our  frost-proof  warehouses  are 
filled  with  as  choice  stock  as  we  ever  owned.  Do  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  Seed  Potatoes, 
i  Our  special  Seed  Potato  Price  List  in  our  Catalog  is  a  money-saver  for  Potato  Growers. 

\  _ —Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog - 

I  is  the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  written  by  our  Mr.  Edward  F. 

1  Dibble,  a  Farmer  and  Seedgrower  of  25  years’  experience.  It  tells  the  exact  truth 

\  l  about  the  Farm  Seed  situation  and  is  a  dependable  guide  for  Business  Farmers. 

VA  Send  us  vour  name  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will  send  you  the  Catalog  and  ten 


Why  \n 
Not  VN 
Buy  Iv 
Y  our  U 
Farm  V 
Seeds  \ 
This  \ 
Year 
Direct 
From 
Seed- 
growers 
And  Save 
Money? 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y 


fitly 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 
333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York 
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THE  POTATO  CROP— A  SERIOUS  MATTER. 
VYe  Must  Find  New  Markets. 

THE  season  is  a  disastrous  one  to  many  of  our 
potato  growers.  Most  of  them  succeeded  in 
raising  a  good  crop,  and  they  spent  money 
freely  in  buying  fertilizers  and  other  necessities; 
the  price,  however,  is  very  low,  and  at  present  the 
figures  quoted  to  growers  are  in  most  cases  below 
cost  of  production.  This  is  particularly  hard  in 
sections  where  fertilizers  are  largely  used,  as  such 
growers  are  obliged  to  pay  cash  or  give  their  notes 
in  payment  for  the  fertilizer.  When  the  price  runs 
as  low  as  at  present  the  potato  becomes  a  specu¬ 
lative  crop,  and  occasions  a  serious  loss  to  the 
growers.  At  the  present  time,  while  these  growers 
are  in  trouble  over  the  disposition  of  potatoes,  our 
towns  and  cities  are  filled  with  people  who  would 
willingly  buy  tubers  if  they  could  obtain  them  at  a 
fair  price.  On  the  street  where  The  R.  X.-Y.  is 
printed,  people  are  paying  on  the  average  $1.40  and 
over  per  bushel  for  potatoes.  If  they  could  be 
bought  for  $1  the  consumption  would,  without  ques¬ 
tion.  be  increased  50  per  cent.  The  retail  prices  are 
so  high,  that  potatoes  are  not  considered  a  necessity 
in  the  average  man's  dinner,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  use 
of  potatoes  not  only  in  nature’s  original  package, 
but  in  every  other  form  which  can  be  reasonably 
introduced.  They  do  these  things  much 
better  in  Europe.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Germany  could  maintain  herself  in  the 
present  war  if  it  were  not  for  her 
great  potato  crop.  Germany  produces 
three  or  four  times  as  many  potatoes 
as  the  whole  of  this  great  country, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  dozen  different 


this  country,  now,  and  this  will  be  a  matter  for 
farmers  themselves  to  take  hold  of  in  the  future. 
It  will  have  to  be  organized  and  worked  out  by 
farmers  themselves  in  order  to  make  it  effective, 
but  something  of  the  sort  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  we  must  find  ways  of  utilizing  the  potato  crop 
in  an  economical  way  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus,  and  provide  for  such  trouble  as  we  are 
having  this  year  in  the  disposition  of  the  crop. 

The  picture,  Fig.  50,  shows  a  package  of  Swedish 
potato  flour  on  sale  in  this  city.  The  potato  by  the 
side  of  the  package  weighs  one  pound.  This  flour 
is  quite  freely  used  by  many  wise  housekeepers  who 
seek  to  economize.  It  seems  entirely  wrong  to  im¬ 
port  that  flour  from  Europe  at  the  very  time  that 
so  many  of  our  growers  are  at  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  their  potatoes.  This  potato  flour  may  be 
used  like  cornstarch  in  pudding  or  desserts,  but  it 
has  especial  value  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour, 
in  making  fine  cakes.  Sponge  cake,  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  formula  enclosed  in  the  carton  has  a  de¬ 
licacy  of  texture  never  attained  where  wheat  flour 
is  used,  and  it  is  so  light  that  it  almost  seems  ready 
to  take  wings  and  rise  from  the  plate.  Little  drop 
cakes  made  with  this  material  are  of  high  quality, 
and  it  is  equally  fine  for  pancakes  .and  dumplings. 
It  seems  very  much  lighter  than  other  starches, 
hence  does  not  “sink”  to  give  a  heavy  texture. 
American  cook  books  seem  to  ignore  potato  flour, 
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ways.  The  war  has  shut  off  very 
largely  outside  supplies  of  gasoline,  at 
the  same  time  making  it  necessary 
largely  to  increase  the  use  of  motor  cars. 

In  order  to  supply  power,  the  Germans 
are  using  large  quantities  of  alcohol, 
and  this  is  chiefly  made  from  their 
great  potato  crop. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  meat  in  Germany,  and  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  breeding  animals  for  the  future. 

In  order  to  provide  food  for  this  stock, 
potatoes  are  used  in  many  ways.  They 
are  fed  entire,  cooked  or  raw.  sliced 
and  dried,  somewhat  like  evaporated 
apples,  and  also  ground  into  flour. 

The  peelings  are  saved  both  in  town 
and  city  for  the  feeding  of  live  stock. 

In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  humble 
potato  is  as  powerful  a  weapon  for 
protecting  Germany  from  her  enemies 
as  the  wonderful  siege  guns  and  the 
muskets  which  have  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  battlefield.  And  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  also  being  used  in  dozens  of  ways  to 
feed  the  German  people.  In  the  form  of  flour,  the 
potatoes  enter  into  everyday  consumption.  The 
Austrian  Government  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
bakers  from  using  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  rye  or 
wheat  flour  in  baking  bread,  the  balance  must  be 
potato  flour,  and  there  is  strict  supervision  of  the 
bakeries.  This  potato  flour  is  largely  starch,  and 
when  mixed  with  wheat  or  rye  flour,  and  properly 
baked,  it  makes  a  very  palatable  bread.  In  this 
way  the  people  are  being  fed,  German  resources 
are  developed,  and  farmers  are  helped  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  market  for  their  potatoes. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  must  be  organized 
and  developed  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  our 
potato  growers.  It  seems  like  a  crime  or  worse  that 
people  within  gunshot  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  should 
be  unable  to  buy  potatoes  on  account  of  the  heavy 
cost,  while  thousands  of  our  readers  in  the  country 
are  facing  hard  economy,  if  not  financial  loss, 
through  their  inability  to  sell  potatoes  for  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  It  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  to  ship  potatoes  into  the  large 
cities  to  be  sold  as  tubers,  but  the  time  must  come 
eventually  when  other  uses  for  the  potato,  such  as 
making  potato  flour  or  alcohol,  must  be  worked  out. 

In  Germany  the  Government,  driven  by  necessity, 
has  taken  hold  of  this  matter,  and  loaned  money  to 
farmers  for  establishing  driers  and  factories  for 
working  up  potatoes.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  in 
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A  POUND  OF  POTATOES  IN  FLOUR  AND  THE  ORIGINAL  PACKAGE. 

Fig.  59. 

and  experience  must  be  gained  from  foreign  house¬ 
wives.  An  extension  of  its  use  will  give  us  variety 
in  our  cooking,  and  will  furnish  a  new  outlet  for  an 
important  farm  crop. 
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GRAIN  FOR  SMALL  POULTRY  FARM. 

HAVE  several  acres  of  land,  and  propose  to  raise 
a  flock  of  400  poultry  this  season,  increasing  num¬ 
ber  thereafter.  What  grain  would  you  advise  me, 
having  no  live  stock  to  raise  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
feed?  a.  j,  n. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

The  above  question  reminds  me  of  some  personal 
experience  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  D.  J.  H.  and 
others.  I  had  a  lot  next  my  henyard  300  feet  long 
by  170  feet*wide.  I  had  it  plowed,  and  planted  flint 
corn  on  all  but  a  strip  on  the  north  side  300  by  30 
feet,  on  which  I  later  sowed  oats  very  thickly  and 
harrowed  them  in.  On  this  oat-sowed  strip  I  placed 
a  row  of  small  poultry  houses  and  put  400  chicks 
in  them  when  the  corn  was  three  to  four  inches 
high.  The  chicks  were  then  about  six  weeks  old, 
and  the  oats  just  beginning  to  prick  through  the 
ground.  I  would  draw  a  hoe  across  that  300-foot 
strip  making  a  little  furrow  that  exposed  the 
white  rootlets  of  the  oats,  and  the  chicks  would 
dig  all  day  long  after  those  rootlets,  they  seemed 
to  like  the  white  rootlets  better  than  the  green 
sprout,  but  they  ate  it  all,  and  the  oat  too.  When 
they  had  cleaned  the  ground  I  sowed  more  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in.  Every  time  the  corn  was  cultivated 


there  was  a  long  string  of  chicks  following  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  feasting  on  worms,  bugs,  etc.,  and  as  the 
corn  got  larger  there  was  shade  from  the  sun,  and 
shelter  from  hawks  all  Summer  long,  while  the 
droppings  from  400  chicks  every  day  were  not  doing 
any  harm  to  the  land  or  the  corn  crop.  When  the 
corn  matured  in  the  Fall  the  chicks,  then  weighing 
four  to  five  pounds  each,  still  continued  to  run  in 
the  corn,  and  they  learned  to  pull  the  husk  off  and 
pick  the  corff  off  the  lower  side  of  the  ears,  but 
I  did  not  mind  that  any,  as  it  was  all  for  them 
anyway.  I  cut  corn  out  of  the  ration  I  fed  them,  as 
they  got  plenty  of  that  in  the  field. 

This  worked  so  well  that  I  put  a  six-foot  poultry 
wire  fence  around  that  field,  sinking  it  in  the  ground 
to  the  bottom  of  an  eight-inch  deep  furrow,  to  keep 
skunks,  woodchucks,  etc.,  from  burrowing  under, 
and  planted  that  field  in  corn  for  seven  successive 
years,  and  always  had  a  good  crop.  There  was  a 
small  fraction  over  an  acre  of  the  corn  ground,  and 
the  best  year  I  had  113  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
from  that  ground ;  1G5  bushels  of  ears  that  shelled 
22  quarts  to  the  bushel.  The  young  chicks  cleaned 
that  ground  of  weeds  so  thoroughly  that  for  two 
years  I  did  not  touch  a  hoe  to  it.  and  only  cultivated 
it  twice  in  the  season.  But  I  went  through  the  rows 
and  pulled  out  what  weeds  I  could  find,  before  it 
was  time  for  them  to  mature  seed. 

I  never  saw  a  piece  of  ground  so  free  from  weeds. 

A  piece  of  worn-out  sod  was  turned 
over  in  another  lot,  about  200  pounds 
of  ground  bone  put  on  it  and  buckwheat 
sowed.  This  buckwheat  would  average 
very  near  five  feet  high,  and  matured  a 
fine  crop,  but  about  the  time  to  harvest 
it  a  heavy  rain  and  wind  came  and  near¬ 
ly  half  of  it  lodged  down  on  the  ground. 
This  I  had  to  cut  with  a  scythe  and 
dumped  it  in  a  great  heap  in  the  hen- 
yard.  The  hens  worked  in  the  heap 
every  day.  and  that  heap  utterly  dis¬ 
appeared,  was  broken  up,  and  washed 
away  by  rains,  but  not  a  kernel  of 
buckwheat  was  lost.  Prof.  Clinton  of 
Storrs  College  told  me  that  it  was  not 
the  ground  bone  that  made  that  tall 
buckwheat,  but  that  the  soil  was  full 
of  nitrates. 

Another  fine  crop  for  D.  J.  IT.  to 
raise  is  mangel  beets,  for  Winter 
green  food.  They  are  the  easiest  to 
keep  of  anything,  can  be  piled  up 
the  cellar  like  cordwood,  but  must 
well  dried  off  before  storing  away,  or 
they  will  rot.  That  is,  it  won’t  do  to 
pile  them  up  in  heaps  if  they  are  at 
all  damp. 

Part  of  mine  this  year  have  rotted, 
because  I  was  careless  and  piled  them 
in  a  bin  while  damp.  The  cornstalks 
chopped  into  pieces  two  or  three 
inches  long  make  a  very  good  litter  for  the  hen¬ 
houses,  as  the  grain  easily  sifts  down  through  them. 
But  the  best  litter  was  oat  straw  with  the  un¬ 
thrashed  oats  still  in  the  heads.  Let  the  oats  get 
ripe,  cut  them  and  tie  into  bundles,  and  store  them 
away  for  Winter.  The  hens  won’t  let  any  oats  go 
to  waste.  The  shade  and  shelter  of  that  growing 
corn  was  worth  more  to  the  growing  chicks  than 
the  whole  cost  of  seed  and  labor.  Samples  of  the 
ears  were  sent  to  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
he  took  them  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  to  lecture,  to 
sort  of  corn  “was  being  grown  in  Con- 
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IRON  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

HAT  about  putting  pieces  of  iron  into  the  holes 
where  trees  are  planted?  I  am  advised  to  do 
it,  but  is  there  any  good  reason  for  the  prac¬ 
tice?  j.  B. 

When  I  was  a  boy  it 
hang  old  horse  shoes 
limbs  of 
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was  a  common  practice  to 
and  other  scrap  iron  on  the 
Plum  trees  with  the  idea  that  this  would 
prevent  rotting  of  the  fruit,  and  promote  the  health 
of  the  trees.  Of  course  it  had  no  effect  whatever, 
but  it  was  a  very  common  practice.  But  of  late 
years  it  has  been  considered  by  many  that  if  the 
old  scrap  iron  is  put  into  the  holes  when  the  trees 
are  planted  it  will  have  a  good  effect.  Of  course  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  in  the  soil  will  put  more  iron 
into  the  soil,  but  so  far  as  any  practical  benefit  to 
the  tree  is  concerned  1  cannot  see  it.  Iron  is  of 
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course  necessary  to  plant  life.  The  green  matter  in 
the  leaves  is  very  largely  iron,  and  there  are  in 
,ur  swamps  great  deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  resulting 
from  the  decay  of  ancient  vegetation,  and  this  bog 
.ire  was  formerly  used  in  the  making  of  iron  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  iron 
in  any  of  our  cultivated  soils.  It  makes  the  clay  red 
or  yellow,  and  so  long  as  plants  make  green  leaves 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  getting  plenty  of  iron, 
and  the  supply  is  so  inexhaustible  in  the  soil  that 
I  cannot  see  the  need  for  adding  iron  in  a  metallic 
form,  which  would  he  a  very  long  time  in  getting 
into  a  form  that  would  he  of  any  use  to  plants.  I 
have  planted  a  great  many  trees,  both  fruit  trees 
and  ornamental,  and  have  had  them  grow  as  well 
as  any  without  old  iron  in  the  holes.  Hence  I  re¬ 
gard  the  practice  as  perfectly  useless.  Some  drive 
nails  into  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  a  notion  that  the 
iron  will  be  taken  into  the  sap.  But  trees  do  not 
take  in  anything  except  through  the  feeding  root 
hairs  in  the  soil,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
imagine  that  the  circulation  in  trees  is  something 
like  the  circulation  of  blood  in  animals,  while  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  this.  There  is  an  old  notion  that 
the  sap  rises  in  the  Spring  and  goes  down  in  the 
Fall,  while  there  is  no  such  thing.  In  the  Spring 
there  is  a  rush  of  water  from  the  roots  laden  with 
dissolved  plant  food,  but  this  is  not  sap  till  it  comes 
into  the  -green  leaves  and  the  true  salt  is  elaborated 
with  materials  from  soil  and  air,  and  then  this  elab¬ 
orated  sap  is  carried  wherever  growth  is  going  on 
and  new  cells  are  forming,  whether  that  is  up  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  or  behind  the  root  cap  on  the  root 
fibres  in  the  ground.  Some  years  ago  the  editor  of 
a  daily  paper  had  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  saying 
Unit  he  found  the  water  in  his  spring  that  Fall  rose 
just  before  a  rain,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  rea¬ 
son.  Of  course  it  was  simply  the  release  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  before  the  rain,  just  as  the  mercuiy 
tills  the  cup  of  a  barometer.  But  that  wise  editor 
knew  better.  He  said  in  his  paper  that  at  that  time 
of  the  year  the  sap  was  running  out  of  the  tree  roots 
and  that  made  the  spring  to  rise.  T  tried  to  explain 
the  matter  in  the  paper,  but  was  met  on  the  street 
by  intelligent  men  asking  if  it  was  really  true,  as 
they  had  always  learned  that  sap  rose  in  Spring  and 
went  down  in  the  Fall,  and  they  were  surprised 
when  I  told  them  that  it  was  not  true,  and  that  tree 
roots  do  not  leak ‘water,  though  they  may  exhale 
carbon  dioxide.  Old  superstitions  are  rather  hard 
to  overcome.  w.  f.  massey. 

Ma  ryland. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS  AND 

SOILS. 

Sheep  and  Cow  Manure  on  Potatoes. 

I  had  two  fields  of  potatoes  the  past  season.  On 
one  field  I  applied  cow  manure  and  phosphate,  an¬ 
alysis  2-S-10.  and  on  the  other  manure  taken  from 
sheep  shed  and  also  the  same  amount  of  2-S-10 
hosphate.  The  field  I  applied  the  sheep  manure  on  1 
cceived  a  much  poorer  crop  than  the  other,  and  my 
i  mp  was  badly  infested  with  the  old-fashioned  scab. 
What  was  the  trouble?  ^  n-  T-  J- 

Ellenburgh  Center,  X.  . 

There  might  bo  several  reasons.  Were  the  two 
fields  exactly  alike?  One  may  be  naturally  better 
potato  soil  than  the  other.  As  for  the  scab,  one 
field  may  have  been  in  potatoes  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  and  the  germs  may  have  been  in  the  soil. 
Sheep  manure,  like  horse  manure,  is  "warm  ;  that 
is  it  ferments  quickly  and  dries  out  rapidly.  A  pile 
of  such  manure  will  “firefang"  while  the  cooler  and 
moister  cow  manure  would  show  little  change.  The 
sheep  manure  would  ferment  quickly  in  Ihe  soil  and 
make  it  somewhat  alkaline,  like  lime.  This  is  the 
condition  most  favorable  for  scab.  In  a  dry  season 
(be  sheep  manure  like  horse  manure  would  dry  out 
uic-kly  and  not  hold  moisture  in  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  cow  manure  would. 

Substitutes  for  Manure. 

]r  FIND  many  people  in  the  country,  without  stock, 

I  experience  the  trouble  which  has  proved  my  great- 
[  est  obstacle  to  commercial  gardening  and  flower 
u  growing— difficulty  in  obtaining  manure.  Commer- 
fertilizer  year  after  year  is  unsatisfactory,  while 
limited  space  precludes  green  fertilizer.  Would  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  straw  with  commercial  fertilizer  as  a  broadcast 
be  good?  w*  G'  N‘ 

Pennsylvania. 

What  is  the  stable  manure  you  would  buy?  Most¬ 
ly  wet  straw  more  or  less  decayed.  Mixed  with  the 
straw  is  partly  digested  hay  and  grain.  If  you  could 
cut  up  the  straw,  keep  it  in  a  wet  place  and  let  it 
decay  you  would,  with  your  chemicals,  have  a  very 
good  substitute  for  manure.  By  watching  every 
chance  and  sowing  rye  or  turnips  or  clover  when¬ 
ever  a  late  crop  is  taken  out  you  can  have  green 
crops  to  plow  under,  and  these,  with  lime,  will  keep 
the  soil  open.  The  wet  and  decayed  straw  will  make 
a  g00d  substitute,  but  will  not  quite  equal  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Xo  doubt  manure  contains  some  bacteria  not 
visually  found  in  rotted  straw  or  hay.  With  chemi¬ 
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cals  added,  however,  you  can.  by  using  this  straw, 
keep  up  your  soil. 

Drying  Out  Hen  Manure. 

I  WISH  to  know  the  best  way  to  keep  hen  manure 
from  heating  after  being  stored  in  a  shed.  I  have 
400  hens  from  which  I  keep  all  the  droppings  by 
having  dropping  boards  under  the  roosts,  but  after 
1  collect  the  droppings  and  place  them  in  shed  to  keep 
until  next  Summer  when  I  wish  to  use  them  on  my 
growing  crops,  after  pulverizing  them  with  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine,  they  will  heat,  which  1  think  partly  spoils 

them.  w*  E- 

Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  heating  “spoils”  the 
Some  of  the  ammonia  is  lost,  but  not 
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Vat  For  Steaming  Corn.  Fig.  60. 

all,  and  of  course  the  potash  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  remain.  The  manure  will  not  heat  or  ferment 
if  it  can  be  kept  fully  dry.  In  order  to  do  this  an 
abundance  of  drying  material  must  be  used.  Plaster, 
raw  phosphate  rock  or  dry  road  dust  will  dry  out 
the  manure.  The  usual  trouble  is  that  not  enough 
of  this  drying  is  used  under  the  perches  from  day 
to  day.  When  it  is  scraped  off  and  stored  some  of 
the  chunks  are  damp  inside,  and  when  broken  up  in 
the  machine  they  ferment.  More  of  the  drying  ma- 
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terial  used  under  the  perches  will  overcome  this,  or 
a  quantity  of  land  plaster  scattered  through  the 
crushed  manure  in  Spring  will  help. 

Peas  and  Oats  for  Early  Green  Manure. 

I  HAVE  a  two-acre  tract  that  was  in  late  potatoes 
two  years  ago.  It  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  excellent 
potatoes.  The  land  is  Sandy  and  ideal  for  potatoes. 
This  last  year  this  field  was  in  truck  crops.  It  was 
heavily  manured  in  the  Spring,  and  some  commercial 
fertilizer  was  used.  It  yielded  a  big  crop  again.  This 
vear  I  want  to  put  this  lot  in  late  potatoes  again,  as 
I  am  short  of  other  good  potato  land.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  plowing  this  land  early  and  sowing  a  crop 
on  it  to  plow  under  for  a  green  manure  crop.  What 
kind  of  a  crop  would  you  advise  me  to  sow?  Would 
oats  be  a  good  crop,  or  would  cow  peas  or  Canada  field 
peas  be  better,  or  a  mixture  of  both  peas  and  oats? 
How  many  bushels  of  cow  peas  or  Canada  field  peas  per 


Beans  In  a  Western  X.  Y.  Field.  Fig.  62. 

acre  would  be  sufficient,  or  if  a  mixture  of  peas  and 
oats,  how  much  of  each?  My  idea  is  to  get  the  heaviest 
growth  possible  to  plow  under  for  a  green  manure. 
Bellevue,  O.  .  ,s-  11  •  , 

Your  plan  of  stuffing  that  soil  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  potato  crop  is  excellent.  The  best  crop 
for  early  sowing  is  oats  and  Canada  peas.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  sowing  cow  peas  so  early.  The 


cow  peas  should  not  be  seeded  before  corn-planting 
time,  but  the  Canada  peas  may  be  used  whenever  the 
soil  can  be  worked  in  Spring.  We  use  one  bushel 
of  Canada  peas  and  three  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
Plow  this  crop  under  in  June  and  you  will  have 
a  good  foundation  for  a  potato  crop. 

The  Value  of  Sea  Mud. 

WE  have  a  long  shallow  stretch  of  beach,  covered 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with  mud  brought 
down  by  a  very  small  stream  from  a  black, 
loamy  marsh.  This  mud  is  of  course  washed 
over  by  the  tide,  but  is  free  from  pebbles  or  shells. 
What  i's  its  probable  value  as  fertilizer?  IIow  will  its 
treatment  differ  from  that  of  ordinary  muck?  Will  it 
absorb  anything  from  the  salt  water,  besides  salt?  Will 
the  effect  of  this  be  beneficial  to  crops  or  otherwise? 
If  it  should  be  treated  with  lime,  how  much  should 
be  used?  IIow  much  lime  is  used  with  ordinary  muck? 
Grant,  Wash.  R.  R.  w. 

We  find  the  following  analysis  of  mud  of  various 
kinds.  Stable  manure  is  used  for  comparison: 


rOUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Nitrogen 

Phos.  Acid 

Potash 

Stable  manure . 

10 

6 

12 

Mud . 

7 

7 

0 

Mussel  mud  (dry) . . . 

15 

7 

0 

Salt  marsh  mud . 

5 

2 

o 

Pond  bottom . 

5 

1 

9 

Our  judgment  is  that  the  mud  you  mention  is 
about  equal  to  the  salt  marsli  mud,  with  perhaps 
half  as  much  as  stable  manure.  There  is  less  or¬ 


ganic  matter  than  muck  contains  and  it  is  probably 
lacking  in  lime.  We  have  seen  such  mud  used  on 
grass  land,  with  lime,  so  it  gave  fair  results,  but  It 
would  be  better  to  compost  it  with  muck  or  stable 
manure  and  lime  before  using.  If  you  could  make 
a  compost  heap  built  up  half  mud  and  half  muck, 
with  100  pounds  of  lime  to  the  ton.  with  a  little 
manure  mixed  as  a  “starter”  you  would  have  a 
fair  substitute  for  manure. 


BARLEY,  RYE  AND  VETCH. 

WOULD  it  be  practicable,  in  this  locality,  the 
heart  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  (Greene  Co.) 
to  sow  a  mixture  of  rye,  Winter  vetch 
and  barley  as  a  cover  crop  to  be  plowed  down 
the  following  Spring?  If  the  barley  should  make  a 
good  growth,  would  it  smother  out  the  rye  and  vetch? 
The  land  was  plowed  in  August,  1913,  and  sowed  to 
rye  August  28  with  no  manure,  and  rye  was  plowed 
down  about  June  1,  1914.  and  planted  to  fodder  corn, 
using  2-S-10  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  per 
acre.  The  land  was  very  poor  but  gave  a  crop  of  rye 
as  high  as  the  horses’  shoulders,  and  a  good  yield  of 
corn.  Immediately  after  filling  the  silo  the  ground  was 
plowed  and  sowed  to  rye  again,  but  it  has  not  done 
very  well  on  account  of  the  dry  Fall.  We  expect  to 
turn  down  the  rye  again,  and  replant  to  corn,  using 
900  to  1000  pounds  4-10-3  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  at 
the  last  cultivation,  in  July,  I  had  thought  of  sowing  a 
mixture  of  rye,  vetch  and  barley,  the  barley  to  act  as  a 
covering  and  mulch  to  protect  the  rye  through  the  per¬ 
iods  of  bare  ground,  and  from  freezing  and  thaws.  I 
want  to  plow  the  green  mass  down  in  1916,  and  manure 
and  seed  with  oats  or  Spring  rye.  using  1000  pounds 
lime  per  acre.  Do  you  think  this  management  will 
prove  detrimental  to  the  soil  and  could  I  improve  on 
the  idea?  R.  J.  D. 

Lexington,  X.  Y. 

From  our  experience  in  Xorthern  New  Jersey  we 
could  not  improve  on  this  plan.  Barley  should  be 
used  more  as  a  cover  .crop  with  rye.  The  two  grains 
go  well  together,  as  the  barley  makes  a  heavy  Fall 
crop  and  mats  down  after  killing  frosts,  protecting 
the  rye  through  the  Winter.  With  us  the  rye  gives 
a  better  growth  when  thus  protected  by  barley. 
You  can  hardly  expect  the  vetch  to  make  much 
growth  unless  you  inoculate  it  when  seeding.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  do  much  with  it  the  first  sea¬ 
son  unless  soil  or  bacteria  are  used.  After  two  or 
three  crops  on  the  same  soil  it  will  do  better.  Go 
ahead  with  this  plan.  It  will  fill  your  soil  with 
organic  matter  at  low  cost. 


DEFENDING  PROPERTY. 

I  FIX!)  the  following  in  a  recent  issue  of  the' Troy 
Record : 

Albany.  Dec.  19. — A  man  has  a  right  to  defend  him¬ 
self  in  his  own  home  even  if  in  so  doing  he  kills  his 
assailant,  the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  yesterday.  The 
decision  was  rendered  in  reversing  the  judgment  of 
convicting  Xewton  Tomlins,  who  shot  and  killed  his 
sou  at  their  home  in  Stony  Creek,  Rockland  County,  in 
1913.  The  court  held  that  “it  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  the  law  that  a  man  assailed  in  his  own  dwell¬ 
ing  is  bound  to  retreat.  If  assailed  there  he  may  stand 
his  ground,  and  resist  the  attack.  He  is  under  no  duty 
to  take  to  the  fields  and  highways,  a  fugitive  from  his 
own  house.” 

In  the  lower  court  the  judge  ruled  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  resort  to  force  and  violence  even  when 
in  danger  or  without  means  of  escape.  Now  does 
the  definition  of  the  word  “house”  include  barn, 
henhouse,  cornerib,  workshop  or  carriage  house? 
Is  the  act  of  stealing  chickens  or  other  property 
from  a  building  in  the  night-time  an  attack  on 
the  owner  of  the  property?  Is  a  person  whose 
property  is  being  stolen  in  the  night,  obliged  to  per¬ 
mit  the  thief  to  go  peaceably  with  or  without  the 
property  taken?  Does  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“house”  as  used  in  the  opinion  cover  the  whole  farm, 
orchards,  vineyards  and  henhouse,  or  does  it  mean 
the  habitation  where  the  owner  eats  and  sleeps? 
New  York.  m.  h.  d. 
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A  LANCASTER  COUNTY  INDUSTRY. 
High-class  Evaporated  Sweet  Corn. 

Part  I. 

LITTLE-KNOWN  BUSINESS. — The  evapora¬ 
tion  of  sweet  corn  on  a  large  commercial  scale, 
of  a  quality  that  is  fit  to  eat,  lias  been  for 
some  years  almost  an  exclusive  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
industry,  that  is  gradually  assuming  considerable 
proportions.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  a  very  small 
quantity,  if  any,  has  been  offered  for  sale  previous  to 
the  inception  of  the  business  here,  except  a  grade 
that  no  one  would  eat  after  once  forming  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  Lancaster  County  article.  Doubt¬ 
less  many  farmers  and  truckers  have  been  evaporat¬ 
ing  a  quantity  for  home  consumption  each  season, 
or  if  they  have  not  they  are  missing  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  add  variety  to  the  somewhat  mon¬ 
otonous  diet  obtaining  on  some  farms,  of  pork, 
potatoes,  white  bread  and  pills,  or  some  other  drug 
store  “dope,”  and  at  the  same  time  add  a  really  de¬ 
licious  article  to  the  list  to  assist  the  housewife, 
who  sometimes  has  to  cudgel  her  brains  for  some¬ 
thing  new.  One  of  our  boys  has  such  a  peculiar 
that  he  will  eat  dried  corn  al- 
daily,  and  will  not  eat  canned 
nor  even  corn  fresh  from  the 
garden.  No  doubt  there  are  others 
with  this  unusual  preference. 

A  WHOLESOME  PRODUCT.— The 
evaporation  of  a  small  quantity  is  a 
small  matter  easily  accomplished,  and 
gives  you  an  article  superior  to  the 
canned  goods  of  commerce,  absolutely 
free  from  benzoate  of  soda  or  other 
preservatives  allowed  in  canned  goods. 

This  allows  the  use  of  an  inferior 
article  or  product,  and  careless  handl¬ 
ing  in  canning.  Many  misinformed 
people  look  upon  the  guarantee  of 
purity  under  the  food  and  drug  act  to 
guarantee  absolute  purity,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  preservatives  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  any  package  or  can  contain¬ 
ing  that  guarantee,  while  in  reality  that  clause  only 
assumes  that  compliance  has  been  made  with  the 
law.  Another  feature  unfortunately  existing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  canned  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
tins  is  the  acids  of  the  vegetables  forming  salts  of 
tin  in  solution,  which  chemists  at  present  are  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome.  The  only  foreign  substance  that 
could  be  introduced  into  dried  corn  would  be  dirt 
through  improper  handling,  though  conditions  would 
have  to  be  pretty  bad  if  you  would  notice  this  in 
the  finished  article,  and  as  we  are 
supposed  to  eat  between  seven  and  70 
pounds  of  dirt  annually,  we  may  as 
well  have  a  portion  of  it  with  the  corn, 
and  try  to  eliminate  it  in  some  other 
item.  It  is  easily  washed  before 
cooking. 

VARIETY  AND  CULTURE. —  For 
our  own  family  use  we  usually  grow 
Evergreen  corn  for  main  crop  and  for 
evaporating,  as  the  ears  are  larger  and 
the  quality  is  very  nearly  as  good  as 
the  best.  This  variety  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  by  these  farmers,  and  they 
grow  their  own  seed,  and  select  and 
breed  the  seed  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  boys  do  for  the  corn  contests. 

Good  soil  for  field  corn  and  same  treat¬ 
ment  produce  good  results  with  sweet 
corn,  one  requisite  being  plenty  of 
humus  in  the  soil  and  sufficient  lime 
to  correct  acidity,  and  a  good  brand 
of  corn  fertilizer  applied  about  the 
same  as  for  field  corn.  The  corn  is 
usually  grown  36x36  inches,  two  stalks 
hill,  and  all  suckers  kept  off 
That  last  statement  is  one  of 
that  you  will  find  before  the 
this  article,  that  you  can  consider  as 
you  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
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mercial  producers  allow  theirs  to  mature  longer  so 
as  to  get  a  greater  quantity,  and  easier  evaporating 
conditions,  as  very  wet,  milky  corn  Ls  very  hard  to 
evaporate.  The  first  step  is  either  to  steam  or  boil 
it,  the  home  process  usually  consisting  of  boiling 


A  Rocky  Road  To  Fruit  Growing.  Fig.  63. 

till  fairly  soft  or  in  good  condition  to  eat  from  the 
cob,  and  the  commercial  process  being  to  turn  live 
steam  into  a  receptacle  containing  the  corn  for  about 


com- 


20  minutes.  No  special  effort  is  made  in  the 
mercial  method  to  clean  the  silk  off,  as  the  strong 
current  of  air  used  blows  this  all  out,  only  as  much 
as  can  be  removed  in  husking  is  taken  off  at  that 
operation. 

APPLIANCES  USED. — Our  drier  consists  of  a 
frame  of  wood  six  inches  deep,  of  a  size  to  fit  the 
top  of  stove,  over  which  is  stretched  tinned  wire 
netting  of  somewhat  finer  mesh  than  mosquito  net¬ 
ting.  See  Fig.  ...  The  sides  are  then  continued  up 
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an  opportunity  to  work  a  few  months  a  year  and 
spend  the  balance  of  the  season  touring  in  a  $3,000 
auto,  and  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  There  is 
some  money  being  made  out  of  the  business,  but 
like  every  other  business  you  work  for  every  cent 
you  get. 

HOME  DRYING. — A  small  quantity  of  corn  can 
be  dried  in  a  short  time  at  home  if  you  have  a 
very  simple  equipment.  Ours  is  homemade,  and 
with  it  we  can  dry  enough  for  our  season’s  supply 
in  one  day,  over  an  ordinary  range  or  cookstove. 
The  corn  should  be  taken  when  the  grain  or  kernel 
can  be  easily  pierced  with  the  finger  nail  and  milk 
flows  from  the  break.  This  is  for  home  consumption, 
when  you  want  an  extra  fine  article.  The  corn- 


mass.  such  as  you  will  find  this  corn  to  be.  The 
hot  air  is  applied  underneath,  and  carries  the  mois¬ 
ture  entirely  away  from  the  corn,  when  if  you  were 
to  take  one  of  the  driers  on  the  market  and  fill 
several  trays  one  above  the  other,  you  would  find 
the  upper  trays  getting  wetter  instead  of  drier,  and 
the  process  a  long  and  tedious  one.  If  the  fire  is 
pretty  hot,  and  the  corn  begins  to  turn  dark,  re¬ 
move  from  stove  and  let  cool,  then  return  to  fire  and 
place  drier  further  away  from  stove,  and  allow  last 
moisture  content  to  evaporate  slowly,  and  you  will 
have  fine,  bright  corn.  The  quality  of  the  dark 
product  is  the  same,  but  as  many  people  eat  with 
their  eyes  instead  of  their  palate  the  white  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  taste  the  better.  Where  one  wished  to  dry 
a  few  bushels  for  local  trade,  or  a  limited  parcel 
post  trade,  an  inexpensive  outfit  like  this  could  be 
used,  though  the  labor  of  attention  would  be  nearly 
as  great  as  in  a  larger  steam  heated  plant. 

COMMERCIAL  DRYING. — The  commercial  plant 
consists  of  primarily  a  steam  boiler  carrying  about 
80  pounds  pressure,  which  gives  a  temperature  in 
heating  coils  of  320  degrees;  a  coil  of  pipe,  usually 
one  inch  in  size,  for  a  heater;  arranged  in  a 
compact  manner  so  as  to  release  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  in  the  smallest 
possible  space ;  a  blower  to  drive  a 
strong  current  of  air  through  this 
heater  and  into  the  drier;  an  engine 
to  operate  blower,  and  if  the  plant  ls 
a  large  one  handling  100  or  more  acres 
of  corn  annually,  a  cutting  and  cob¬ 
scraping  machine  is  generally  used,  as 
these  machines,  while  not  making  as 
good  a  quality  of  finished  product  as 
that  cut  off  the  cob  by  hand,  reduce 
the  labor  so  greatly  that  this  more 
than  compensates  for  the  reduction  of 
quality. 

THE  NECESSARY  PLANT.— Fig.  60 
shows  the  vat  for  steaming  corn. 
Corn  is  usually  placed  in  a  cage  made 
of  an  iron  frame  covered  with  one-inch 
mesh  galvanized  wire  netting,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  hot  corn  can  be  dumped  out  at  cutting 
machines.  Fig.  64  shows  heater,  which  is  made  of 
brick  walls  about  two  feet  high  by  20  feet  long,  and 
several  thousand  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  enclosed.  The 
hot  air  passes  out  at  A,  outlets  being  controlled  by 
dampers.  The  corn  is  placed  directly  over  these 
outlets  on  wire  screen,  and  kept  stirred  and  moved 
from  one  end,  where  placed  on  wet,  to  other  end 
where  all  moisture  is  removed.  Boards  about  six 
inches  high  are  placed  around  screened  area 
to  keep  the  corn  within  bounds. 

A  HOT  AIR  PLANT.— For  an  instal¬ 
lation  on  a  small  scale  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  modify  the  steam-heated  plant, 
by  using  a  large  stove  or  hot-air 
furnace  instead  of  steam  radiator,  and 
drive  a  current  of  air  with  small 
blower  run  by  a  gasoline  engine,  up¬ 
ward  through  corn,  in  same  manner  as 
the  small  drier  for  stove,  Fig.  61. 
This  is  the  correct  principle  and  ex¬ 
periment  along  these  lines  should  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results  on  a  small 
scale.  Care  would  have  to  be  exercised 
to  avoid  overheating,  as  the  steam 
heat  is  uniform,  and  the  operator 
knows  pretty  nearly  how  long  it  takes 
to  dry  a  batch,  but  the  hot  air  would 
vary  considerably  and  would  require 
more  attention.  elmet  ,t.  weaver. 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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WASHING  APPLES  TO  THE  CIDER  MILL 
above 


Fig.  65, 
from 


several  inches  above  the  netting  to  keep  corn 
a  general  distribution  over  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  stove.  This  frame  is  raised  an  inch  or  two 
above  top  of  stove  to  allow  air  to  enter  under¬ 
neath  and  mingle  with  the  heat  of  the  stove.  This 
is  important,  as  the  greater  volume  of  warm  air 
you  have  moving  upward  the  better  your  results, 
though  do  not  allow  space  too  large,  or  drying  will 
be  very  slow.  The  corn  is  then  placed  over  the 
screen,  directly  on  wire  netting,  an  inch  or  so  thick, 
and  turned  from  time  to  time  to  keep  from  burning 
until  all  moisture  has  evaporated,  when  it  is  ready 
to  lay  up,  and  if  stored  in  a  dry  place  it  will  be  as 
sweet  and  toothsome  next  May  as  when  you  finished 
the  job. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  WORK.— This  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  principle  upon  which  to  handle  a  wet,  soggy, 


THE  PICTURES. 

HE  picture  at  Fig.  65  shows  a 
plan  of  unloading  apples  by 
washing  them  out  of  a  car.  This 
picture  was  taken,  in  Michigan  near 
a  cider  mill.  Instead  of  shoveling 
the  apples  out  of  the  car,  as  is  often  done,  the  door 
was  opened  and  a  stream  of  water  played  into  the 
car.  This  washed  the  apples  out  at  the  door  into  a 
concrete  gutter  or  conveyor.  As  the  apples  were 
washed  on,  a  second  stream  played  upon  them. 
They  were  carried  on  to  the  cider  mill,  and  finally 
over  a  crating  which  drained  oft  the  water  when 
they  rolled  down  into  the  mill.  In  this  way  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  thoroughly  washed  before  being  made 
into  cider;  the  car  was  emptied  in  a  short  time 
without  much  expense  for  hand  labor,  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  in  better  shape  when  they  reached  the 
mill  than  if  they  had  been  shoveled  into  boxes  or 
barrels  and  then  dumped  down  into  the  mill.  All 
sorts  of  devices  are  being  thought  out  now  to  make 
water  and  air  go  to  work. 

( Continued  on  ne.rt  page.) 
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Tito  little  picture  at  Fig.  G3  shows 
that  the  rocky  orchards  are  not  all  lo¬ 
cated  in  Now  England.  This  scene  is 
taken  in  the  far  State  of  Washington. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  imagine  that 
Washington  is  all  a  level  State,  without 
rocks  or  hillside,"  should  get  a  good  look 
at  this  picture  and  revise  their  opinion. 
This  is  not  the  usual  thing,  however,  but 
unite  out  of  the  common.  The  apple 
trees  are  planted  at  irregular  distances 
among  the  rocks,  and  they  give  fruit  of 
high  quality  and  flavor,  but  no  one  would 
think  of  recommending  such  culture  as 
this  as  a  general  business  proposition. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  62  shows  a  man 
and  a  group  of  bean  vines  in  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.  The  man  behind  the 
beans  is  six  feet  tall.  This  picture  is 
taken  to  show  the  approximate  height  of 
each  bunch  of  beans.  These  bunches 
stood  about  16  feet  apart  all  over  the 
acre,  and  as  one  can  well  imagine,  this 
meant  some  beans.  The  bean  crop  is 
just  now  attracting  a  lot  of  attention,  as 
beans  are  high,  and  there  is  an  active  de¬ 
mand  in  Europe  for  the  crop.  All  the 
(Jovernments  seem  to  find  that  their  arm¬ 
ies  fight  well  on  beans,  and  there  is  a 
general  desire  to  buy  large  quantities  in 
this  country.  There  will  probably  be 
heavy  planting,  and  if  they  are  put  in 
well  ’  the  crop  will  bring  some  money. 
Careless  planting,  however,  with  beans, 
as  with  everything  else,  will  mean  only 
trouble  and  loss. 


THE  KURAL 

he  left  on  until  Spring  work  with  bees 
commences,  or  until  they  are  in  need  of 
supers.  NORMAN  F.  GIJTE. 

Michigan. 


NEW-YOK  KEK 


February  6, 


Late  Winter  Hints  to  Beekeepers. 

FEEDING. — The  beekeepers  will  find 
there  is  little  that  requires  to  be 
done  to  the  bees  in  the  Winter.  The  less 
they  are  disturbed  the  better.  Many  be¬ 
ginners  wishing  to  give  the  bees  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  cold  weather  do  much 
harm  instead  of  good.  The  hives  should 
not  be  opened  except  in  case  of  lack  of 
stores.  It  should  then  he  done  quickly 
so  that  the  heat  of  the  cluster  is  not  lost 
and  without  disturbing  the  bees.  If  the 
bees  lack  stores  and  no  extra  combs  of 
h< ney  are  on  hand  a  hard  candy  can  be 
made  and  put  on  the  frames  directly  over 
the  cluster.  The  common  fondant  obtain¬ 
able  at  all  confectionery  stores  makes  a 
good  candy  for  feeding  in  cold  weather. 

Protection  from  Cold. — A  board 
should  be  stood  in  front  of  the  entrances 
of  the  hives  so  that  the  bees  may  not  be 
lured  out  by  the  warm  sunshine  and  be 
caught  by  cold  winds,  or  by  falling  on 
the  snow,  and  perish.  This  board  will 
also  keep  the  water  from  accumulating 
on  the  entrance  and  sealing  the  hive  by 
freezing  in  the  entrance.  Eater  in  the 
Winter  the  board  may  be  led  down  and 
bees  allowed  a  Might  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm.  Snow  which  is  light 
does  no  harm  when  covering  the  hive  or 
entrance,  but  heavy,  damp  snow,  or  when 
the  snow  has  a  crust  formed  on  top, 
should  be  shoveled  clear  of  the  entrance. 
The  snow  may  be  piled  over  the  hive  as 
it  helps  to  keep  the  interior  warm. 

Hives  in  Cellar. — To  hives  which 
have  been  placed  in  cellars  a  little  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  keep  entrance 
clear  of  dead  bees.  A  wire  hook  may  be 
used  to  insert  under  the  frames  and  drag 
out  the  bees  which  have  died  and  dropped 
to  the  bottom  of  the  frames.  Do  this 
carefully,  and  avoid  disturbing  the  bees. 
The  entrances  should  not  be  open  to  an 
extent  which  will  allow  mice  to  get  into 
the  hives.  If  the  entrance  is  too  large 
or  raised  too  high  they  will  invariably 
be  found  with  mice  nests  between  the 
frames  or  above  in  the  packing.  Rees  in 
cellars  may  show  signs  of  dysentery  to¬ 
ward  Spring,  spotting  hives  and  giving 
forth  a  strong  odor.  Their  bodies  are 
swollen  and  distended.  If  a  real  nice 
warm  day  comes  the  bees  may  be  taken 
out  and  given  a  cleaning  flight.  No 
snow  should  be  on  the  ground,  as  the 
bees  drop  to  the  snow  and  are  chilled, 
and  unable  to  regain  the  hive. 

Spring  Care.- — Care  should  he  taken 
in  setting  out  the  bees  to  keep  them  from 
drifting,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  enter 
the  hives  that  are  on  the  sunniest  spot, 
or  those  in  a  sheltered  location.  Set  the 
hives  irregularly,  so  that  the  bees  may 
be  able  to  mark  their  location.  The  bees 
may  be  put  back  into  the  cellar  again,  or 
they  may  be  put  on  their  Summer  stands. 
If  it  is  early  in  the  Spring  it  pays  well 
to  make  the  bees  as  warm  as  possible, 
so  that  they  will  not  Spring  dwindle  and 
that  they  may  breed  up  early  in  the 
Spring.  Wrapping  the  hives  completely 
in  tar  or  building  paper  is  easily,  quickly 
and  cheaply  done.  Out  the  paper  the 
length  needed  and  fold  over  the  hive  so 
that  the  water  will  not  stand  in  the 
folds,  and  tie  a  string  on  the  bottom,  or 
tack  a  little  stick  to  hold  it  in  place. 
The  entrance  should  be  left  so  that  bees 
are  able  to  got  in  and  out.  Paper  may 


After  an  experience  I 

of  1896,  I  lost  faith 
kind  applied  to  the 
A  Missouri  friend 
apple  trees  in  March, 

Not  seeing  my  way 
them  in  orchard  that 
planted  in  nursery  row  to  wait  till 
All  started  into  vigorous  growth  as 


Protecting  Fruit  Trees. 

MANY  ways  of  protecting  fruit  trees 
from  injury  by  rabbits  have  been 
tried,  with  results  ranging  all  the 
way  from  failure  up  to  complete  success. 

had  in  the  Spring 
in  washes  of  any 
body  of  the  tree, 
sent  me  160  fine 
1896,  as  a  present, 
clear  to  planting 
Spring,  they  were 
•  Fall, 
soon 

as  the  weather  warmed  up,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  most  of  them  had  made 
four  to  five  inches  of  new  growth.  Red 
clover  was  eight  inches  or  more  in  height. 
One  night  a  bark-hungry  rabbit  passed 
that  way  and  ruined  20  of  them,  peeling 
some  of  them  almost  around  and  as  high 
as  he  could  reach.  I  discovered  the 
damage  early  the  next  morning.  I  was 
completely  dumbfounded,  for  I  had  al¬ 
ways  supposed  rabbits  would  not  eat 
the"  bark  of  trees  if  they  could  get  clover 
or  other  green  herbaceous  stuff  to  eat. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  save  the 
remainder  from  injury,  but  finally  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  crude  oil  on  them,  so  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  trees  with  a  paint  brush 
as  thickly  as  I  could  put  it  on,  from  the 
ground  to  the  lower  branches  of  each 
tree.  That  night  Mr.  Rabbit  came  back 
and  peeled  15  or  18  more,  eating  crude 
oil  and  all.  Not  caring  then  whether  the 
remainder  of  tin1  trees  lived  or  not,  I 
procured  another  lot  of  crude  oil  and 
dumped  a  half  pound  of  paris  green  into 
it.  and  went  over  the  trees  from  ground 
to  lower  limbs,  putting  on  with  the  brush 
as  thick  as  it  would  spread  without  run¬ 
ning.  I  decided  if  Mr.  Rabbit  returned 
for  another  meal  it  would  lie  the  last  one 
lie  would  ever  eat  of  apple  bark,  crude 
oil,  etc.,  but  he  did  not  return;  this 
dose  of  oil  he  got  the  second  visit  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  set  well.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  not  one  of  the  trees  showed 
any  injurious  effect  from  the  applications 
of  oil  or  oil  and  paris  green. 

I  have  used  protectors  of  various  kinds, 
lint  prefer  the  1%-inch  poultry  wire  to 
all  others.  This  should  be  two  feet  wide 
and  cut  into  12-inch  pieces  crossways 
of  tin*  wire.  The  strips  will  be  12x24 
inches.  These  are  placed  around  the 
trees  the  long  way,  making  an  enclosure 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
high.  Slip  the  cut  ends  of  one  side 
through  the  meshes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wire,  turning  them  back  in  the  shape 
of  hooks;  a  half  dozen  ends  turned  in 
this  way  will  be  sufficient.  This  is  cheap, 
costing  not  over  $2  for  a  roll  of  150 
lineal  feet.  A  roll  will  make  150  pro¬ 
tectors.  A  rabbit  will  not  try  to  get  at 
the  tree  through  the  wire,  and  in  case 
of  deep  snow  it  is 
along  the  rows  and 
enough  to  prevent  a 
ing  over  the  top.  A 
compact  with  tin 
tector  will  hold  it 


Plant  the  Peach  that  Pay  Qujckest 

Hottes  Elberta  Peach  Pays  $195  Only  28  Months 

Af+or  Planting  Almost  *4.00  per  tree— tills  is  the  marvelous  record  of 
r  laniing  j„st.  50  of  our  celebrated  Moncrief  Hottes  Liberia 
Trees  in  the  W.  C.  Price  orchard,  Cowley  County,  Kansas.  Plenty  of  records  to 
show  that  this  great,  early-bearing  -wonder  always  lives  up  to  its  name  and 
fame  in  any  peach  climate — always  saves  2  to  4  years  of  time  by  producing 
early,  big  crops  of  beautifully  tinted,  firm  and  golden-fleshed  luscious  fruit 
that  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  old  Elberta  and  brings  25  to  50  per  cent  more  on 
the  market.  Ripens  early,  bears  heavy  regularly,  is  long  keeper,  a  splendid 
shipper,  tin-excelled  for  canning.  Hardy  in  bud  and  wood.  A  sure,  safe,  quick 
money-maker  for  every  orchard. 

JAPAN  DREAM— The  Tomato  Peach 

Matured  44  perfcct  peaches  four  months  after  planting  In  orchard  of  William 
Koyce,  Cement,  Oklahoma.  160  peaches  from  one  tree  If*  months 
after  planting  reported  by  J.  R.  Smith,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 

Youngest-bearing,  heaviest  fruiting  peach  ever  discovered.  Guaranteed  to  bloom  first 
year  and  bear  second  year  unless  season  is  unfavorable.  LxtrA  hardy  variety.  Hears  early 
when  good  peaches  are  scarce.  Fruit  a  beautiful  red,  fine  quality,  free-stone.  Pays 
quicker  profits  than  any  other  peach.  One  year  after  planting  you  can  count  on  Japan 
Dream  bearing  Just  like  your  Tomato  vines— equally  heavy— equally  early.  He  sure  to 
“set”  Japan  Dream  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 

Get  the  Moncrief  Orchard  book — right  away — now— before  you  set  another  tree.  It’s  a 
book  every  fruit-grower  should  have.  Tells  all  about  these  wonderful,  quirk -hearing 
peaches,  bow  they  are  propagated,  grown  and  developed  into  trees  that  pay  a  profit  in  « 
than  two  years  from  planting — not  only  that  but  you  will  find  the  Moncrief  Orchard  HO  ok  pac¬ 
ing  the  way  to  surer,  more  certain  and  quicker  orchard  profits  with  all  kinds  of  fruit.  For  this 
great  hook  tells  all  about  the  Moncrief  way  of  producing  frees  that  liear  earlier  (younger)  bear 
heavier,  bear  better  fruit  ami  more  regularly  a  new,  simple  yet  effective  method  which  Government  experts  say  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  fruit  growing.  Tells  you  why  Moncrief  Pedigreed  trees  are  the  safest,  surest  and  most  profitable  to  set— the  kind 
\,,u  want  in  your  orchard.  Describes  all  Mottcrief  strains  of  standard  and  many  new  better-paying  fruits.  It’s  a  most  valu¬ 
able  book  for  any  farmer,  orehardist,  or  market-grower.  Get  it  before  you  plant  this  year.  No  charge,  Just  send  your  name. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  J.  Moncrief,  Pres.,  803-4  Park  Street,  Winfield,  Kansas 


:i  small  job  to  go 
lift  the  wire-  high 
rabbit  from  reach- 
little  snow  mashed 
■  feet  under  the  pro- 
in  place.  As  the  snow 


melts  the  wire  will  settle  with  it, 
thus  be  self-adjusting.  This  wire 
last  until  the  diameter  of  the 
reaches  the  diameter  capacity  of  the 
tector.  By  that  time  the  tree  will  be 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
wire  netting  will  not  harbor  insects, 
which  is  quite  an  advantage,  as  it  will 
not  have  to  be  removed  during  Spring 
and  reapplied  in  the  Fall,  as  is  the  case 
with  veneer,  etc.  K. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Ad v. 
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L.L  SAMPLES 

*Ai\d  Alfalfa  Guide 


We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  **  ALFALFA  | 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  Hi  nil  in 
Purity.  Strong  in  Germination.  Also  on  request  we 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Write  today  euro  for  free  samples  and  literature  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  field  seeds. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 

Dept  K.  Ligioner,  Ind. 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Price 


rWe  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent’s  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  atock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 


Banker’s  Trial  Collection— acquainted 

TOO  Fruit  Trees.  Rerry  Rushes  and  Grape 
Vines.  $5;  20  No.  1  2-yr.  Apple  Trees.  4  Raid- 
win.  2  Rannna;  2  No.  Spy,  2  R.  T.  Greening.  2 
Red  Astraohnn.  2  York  Imperial,  2  R.  Ren  Davis, 
2  N.  W.  Greening.  2  Stark;  10  Pear  Trees  No. 

1  2-yr.:  2  Bartlett.  3  Anion,  5  Kieffer:  1  Me¬ 
dium  Size  Elberta  Peach.  1  Medium  Size  Ea. 
Crawford,  1  Medium  Size  Montmorency  Cherry; 
1  No.  1  2-yr.  Crab  Apple.  1  No.  1  2-yr.  Eurlmnk 
Plum:  10  Grape  Vines,  1  yr.,  5  Concord',  5  Ni¬ 
agara;  25  blackberry,  largest  grade:  25  St. 
Regis  Red  Raspberry;  5  Perfection  Currants. 
This  offer  good  only  to  March  1. 

D.  G.  BANKER,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

rnnCCDCDDV  PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Hou  Kb  ton’s  Slid 
OUUoI-jDCIvIv  I  Down! iir’b.  $4  to  $6  per  100,  f.  o.  b. 

frank  Wieland,  Egg  Harbor.  N.  J. 

Gow  Peas,  Cantaloupe  Seed^fs1;  j„y! 

Delicious,  Early  Elberta.  new  and  old  fruits:  low 

prices.  Bridgeville  Nurseries.  Myer  8  Sons,  Bridgeville,  Del 


Tells  just  wbat  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
^ \  you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
Box  452  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


Fruit  Trees  anti 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus"- 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOED  every  one 
of  them— not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant, 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Higtitstown,  New  Jersey 


DWARF  W 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Best  for 

Home  Garden 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 

Also  Full  Line 

STANDARD 
FRUIT  TREES 

Choice  Stock 


Catalogue  FREE 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKay,  Prop.  Bo*  N,  GENEVA  N.Y. 


RUPERT  PAYS  ALL 
DELIVERY  CHARGES 

to  your  station.  Guaranteed 
strong,  healthy  trees,  true-to- 
name  or  replaced.  Free  Cata¬ 
log  describes  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  at  V> 

_ sagent’s  prices.  Tells  how  we 

pay  transportation.  Write  for  it  today. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SONS 

Box  46  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Tuit  Trees 
romFiaser 


All  my  little  trees  are 
grown  in  the  famous  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  fruit  section, 
and  are  budded  from  big 
trees  in  bearing.  Standard 
varieties  of  A  nples.  PI  u  ms, 
and  Pears.  Aly  Cherries 
are  budded  on  Mazzard  roots— most  desirable. 

Fraser’s  Tree  Book-Free.  Send  now  for  a 
copv— lists  all  worth-growing  fruits  for  all  parts, 
and  tells  what  sorts  are  1  ikely  to  thrive  best  for  you. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  Street.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NATIVEEVERGREENS-  Atbor°  Vitae,  White  ' Pine, 

Balsam  Fir.  6 to  12  inches,  $5.50  per  1.000;  8,000  for 
$25,  l  .o  1>.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Write  for 
price  list.  The  James  A.  Root  Nurseries.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 

Are  you  in  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Sealecide?  Write 
C (ills’  A7 ur  series,  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


Writp  To  Day  for  75-  Anniversary  Catalog 

fTllwanSer&Rai 

JLs  r/?ees.  shpubs  plan  rs.  MJv/nes 
The  authoritative  hand  book  on  Fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
hardy  plants,  roses,  etc. 

Save  Agent’s  Profits 
Perfection  of  species  and  condition  guar 
anteed  or  money  back.  Send  postal  now 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries 
P.  0.  Box  222  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Book 
FREE 


k 


Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  early.  (Jives  all  irest  varieties:  Aj»- 
ple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  quince, 
even  Bernes,  Roses,  Ornamentals; 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  NURSERY. 
Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Secure  your  choice  now — pay  in  Spring. 

Special  prices  on  your  Hat,  freight  puid. 

DENTON,  WII.I.I AMS  A  DENTON 
Wholesale  Nurseries  115  Kim  HI.,  DA.NSt  11,1,1'..  N.  Y, 


n  ts  n  ..  T....  until  you  see  our  Catalog. 

DOIl  t  Bliy  Fruit  Trees  We  grow  our  own  trees. 

We  Hie  not  Jobbers  or  Poalcrs.  Onr  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Order  from  the  grower  »nd  nave  disappointment  later.  Semi 
postal  today.  THOM  AN  E.  8HEEKIN,  Nursery* 
mun,  21  M  si  i  is  Street.  Hansvllle,  New  tort 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class.  True  to  N'me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


And  Other  Trees  For  Sale 
Buy  of  the  originator. 

E.  G.  COX,  Prodorville,  0. 


APPLE 


ft  l  J  1  (til  I  P.Jtl  That  means  a  lot  to  every  buyer— guaranteed  Sturdy,  Healthy 

buaranteed  to  IYI3K8  uOOU  and  True  to  Name  by  a  firm  that  lias  l*«n  growing  tieei  riglil 

for  years— Apple,  rsai, reach.  Plum,  Cherry  and  quince  Trees,  also  small  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stork. 

Direct  to  you  at  Growers'  Prices 

Quality  before  price  is  our  mono,  but  our  personal  supervision  of  all  trees  from  our  nurseries  to  you 


Pi 


to- 

our 


gather  with  up-to-date  fsclliiles,  enables  us  to  sell  Kelly  Trees  it  low  prices  Our  cstalog  tells  all  about 
trees  and  prices.  It  ta  our  onlv  salesman,  and  you  ran  order  from  the  catalog  just  as  well  as  If  you  visile  t 
mfli  o  Te  In  Pan  evil  le— why  not  do  both?  There  are  r,  Kelly  Bros.,  each  handling  different  departments, 
and  we  stand  back  of  every  shipment.  Write  tor  the  Catalog  today— It’s  worth  whilo. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  251  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE.  N.Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees  J 


"iw- 


r  Stark  Delicious  #  , 
Always  Shows  a  Profit 

S  S  ,  1  •  1  i  .  _ A  m!  4  ft  1  «  M  n  i  1,  n  MA  n  s.1.  TL  /%e»/s1fl  coll 


The  "greatest  apple  in  the  world”  tops  the  market.  There’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  growing  it,  bccauBO  of  its  unequalled  quality,  and  money,  because  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  The  man  who  has  an  orchard  made  up  largely  of  Stark  Delicious  worries  less 
about  his  other  crops.  The  practical  fruit  grower  knows  that  he  has  a  reliable. money-maker 
-  in  Stark  Delicious.  Give  it  a  place  in  your  orchard  right  away.  Write  quick  for  New  ^ 
Wholesale  Catalog  showing  Stark  Delicious,  Stark  Early  Elberta,  and  all  fru: 
and  ornamentals.  Eastern  growers  address  Stark  Bros.,  North  Girard.  Pa., 

-  —  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Western  growers  address  only  - 


STARK  BROS. ,  Box  1 23,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

( Home  of  Sta  rk  Del  icious)  


1915. 
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VAN  DEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 
Water-cored  Apples. 

CAN  you  toll  me  the  cause  of  water- 
corod  apples,  and  any  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  same?  E.  H.  b. 

Benzonia,  Mich. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  flesh  of 
apples  that  is  called  “water-core”  is  the 
result  of  the  breaking  down  or  rupture 
of  the  cells  or  granules  that  compose  the 
body  of  the  flesh.  It  accompanies  over 
ripeness  and  especially  in  cases  of  un¬ 
usually  wet  weather  or  over  irrigation  in 
the  Fall,  about  picking  time.  The  most 
notable  case  that  I  know  of  was  in  the 
State  of  Washington  where  a  carload  of 
Winesap  was  exhibited  at  the  National 
Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  The  exhibitor 
was  very  anxious  to  get  all  the  high  color 
possible  and  allowed  the  fruit  to  hang  on 
the  trees  so  long  that  the  flesh  broke 
down.  There  was  so  much  of  this  trouble 
that  the  water  ran  out  very  freely  when 
a  knife  was  thrust  into  the  flesh,  and  no 
prize  was  given  to  the  carload  from  this 
cause  alone.  Some  varieties  are  more 
subject  to  water-coring  than  others  and 
such  should  be  picked  earlier  than  those 
not  so  liable. 


Winter  Pears. 

1  DESIRE  information  on  Winter  pears, 
those  that  can  be  had  from  January 
1  until  May.  Only  sorts  of  finest 
nuality,  that  will  compare  with  Bose 
and  Seckel  in  delicious  qualities.  Give 
full  information  stating  time  when  each 
sort  may  be  had.  M.  s.  P. 

Danvers,  Mass. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  of  pear- 
tliat  is  in  season  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Winter  that  is  equal  in  quality  to 
Seckel  and  Bose.  There  are  really  very 
few  good  Winter  pears.  Lawrence  is 
one  of  the  best  in  quality  but  it  will  not 
keep  until  Spring  without  the  aid  of  cold 
storage.  Nelis  is  another  pear  of  good 
quality,  and  when  grown  as  far  north 
as  pears  will  succeed  the  fruit  will  keep 
until  early  Spring.  Easter  is  still  an¬ 
other  variety  that  is  a  late  keeper  and 
has  fair  quality.  There  are  a  number 
more  that  keep  well  into  the  early  Win¬ 
ter  and  by  cold  storage  may  be  kept  quite 
late.  Of  these  the  Anjou,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau  and  Comice  are  good  kinds. 


Pruning  Clapp  Pear. 

WILL  you  advise  me  about  pruning 
Clapp  pear  trees  three  or  four  years 
old?  Should  they  be  cut  back 
much?  They  are  set  two  to  2%  feet 
deep  in  sandy  soil.  Some  few  are  not 
doing  so  well  apparently — most  are  doing 
well.  Previous  to  this  Fall  I  had  used 
horse  manure  as  fertilizer;  recently  I 
have  heard  that  was  bad.  What  would 
you  suggest?  Do  you  recommend  ground 
bone?  W.  F. 

Aldershot,  Out. 

One  can  very  easily  prune  pear  trees 
too  much  and  cause  a  rank  growth  that 
will  blight  very  easily.  As  the  Clapp  is 
one  of  the  strong  growers  it  is  quite  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  disease  and  I  would  suggest 
only  sufficient  pruning  to  keep  the  trees 
in  good  shape.  “Two  to  three  feet  deep” 
seems  much  -too  deep  to  plant  any  pear 
tree  unless  it  had  very  long  roots,  and  in 
such  a  case  I  would  cut  them  back  some 
before  planting.  The  collar  of  the  tree 
should  be  set  with  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  Horse  manure  is  strong  in 
nitrogen  and  should  be  used  very  lightly 
about  pear  trees.  Cow  manure  is  better. 
Ground  bones  are  very  good  as  a  fertilizer 
for  pear  and  all  other  trees. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Grafting  Peccans. 

I  HAVE  quite  an  orchard  of  seedling 
pecan  trees.  They  are  not  profitable, 
and  I  wish  to  top-work  them  with 
better  varieties.  Will  Prof.  Van  Deman 
tell  me.  how  to  do  the  work?  Trees  large, 
30  years  old.  It  would  be  much  more 
convenient  if  I  could  do  the  work  by 
grafting  earlier  in  the  year  than  by  the 
process  described  in  a  State  bulletin  on 
this  subject.  J.  o.  L. 

Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

Your  pecan  trees  are  not  too  large  for 
top-working.  The  branches  should  all  be 
cut  back  to  mere  stubs.  If  they  are  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter  they  can  be 
grafted  in  the  Spring.  Cut  stubs  for 
grafting  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
having  slopes  on  the  under  side,  but  in 
this  way  the  healing  process  will  take 
place  much  better  than  if  cut  square 
across.  This  work  could  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  time  to  do  the  grafting,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  ready  before  the  time  comes  to 
do  it.  Scions  for  grafting  should  be  cut 
at  once,  plainly  labeled  and  stored  in 


a  cool  place  moist  enough  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  sap.  When  the  leaves 
on  pecan  trees  have  well  started  and  sap 
is  active  is  the  best  time  to  do  the  graft¬ 
ing.  The  bark  or  slip  method  is  best 
The  point  of  each  stub  should  be  care¬ 
fully  sawed  or  cut  off  with  knife  to  leave 
a  square  shoulder,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Only  the  bark  of  the  stubs 
should  be  slit,  and  this  should  be  done 
with  a  very  sharp  knife  and  for  about 
an  inch  down  from  the  end.  Scions 
should  be  absolutely  dormant  and  bark 
tight  or  they  will  not  grow,  about  four 
inches  in  length,  having  very  good  buds. 
Soft  wood  should  not  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  well-matured  wood  is  very 
essential.  The  butt  of  the  scion  should 
be  trimmed  with  a  long,  straight,  smooth 
slope  with  very  slim  point.  This  should 
be  pushed  down  where  the  slit  was  made 
until  very  little  of  the  cut  surface  ap¬ 
pears  above  the  stub. 

Every  part  of  the  cut  surface  of  the 
stub  should  be  thoroughly  waxed.  I  pre¬ 
fer  waxed  cloth  for  this  purpose,  al¬ 
though  warm  wax  may  be  applied  with 
brush  to  cover  the  wound  and  then  bind 
the  wax  cloth  over  this  to  hold  scion 
firmly  in  place.  Place  an  inverted  paper 
bag  over  the  graft,  tying  it  with  string 
a  few  inches  below  the  graft.  This  pre¬ 
vents  evaporation  of  the  sap  from  the 
scion  until  the  vital  union  takes  place. 
In  about  two  weeks  a  hole  may  be  torn 
in  the  bag  to  admit  air  and  observe  con¬ 
dition  of  buds.  When  well  started  to 
grow  bag  may  be  taken  off  entirely. 
Stubs  on  which  grafts  fail  to  grow 
should  not  have  sprouts  rubbed  off,  but 
be  allowed  to  grow  from  late  Summer 
budding.  All  seedlings,  sprouts  from 
stubs  on  which  grafts  are  growing  should 
be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The 
very  long  rank  growth  from  the  grafts 
should  be  cut  back  in  midsummer  to 
prevent  breaking  by  strong  wind.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  lash  a  tough  stick  to  the 
stub  and  tie  the  growing  shoots  to  it 
for  support.  ir.  e.  van  deman. 


Spraying  for  Frost  Damage. 

OUR  first  experience  was  in  trying  to 
thaw  out  celery  that  was  frozen,  on  a 
portion  of  it  at  sunrise,  using  water  from 
well  at  52  deg.  What  we  watered  was 
no  good,  and  what  we  did  not  water 
thawed  out  and  suffered  no  apparent 
damage.  Next,  a  green  fireman  froze 
a  lot  of  seedling  tomato  plants.  There 
was  a  light  film  of  ice  on  the  surface  of 
soil  in  flats  in  greenhouse.  We  sprinkled 
about  half  of  them,  and  this  half  wilted 
down  and  never  came  up,  every  plant  dy¬ 
ing.  The  remainder  held  the  thread  of 
life  in  some  manner  and  made  us  fine 
plants  later. 

Upon  another  occasion  we  had  an  old 
house  constructed  cheaply  of  hotbed  sash, 
and  not  properly  piped,  that  we  could  not 
get  above  28  deg.  for  an  entire  night,  and 
part  of  time  it  was  at  22  deg.  This 
house  was  planted  to  carnations.  The 
carnation  with  proper  hardening,  will 
stand  as  much  frost  as  the  cabbage.  This 
is  different  though  on  account  of  sudden 
change.  The  stems  were  stiff,  and  ground 
had  a  light  crust  of  ice  on.  At  sunrise 
we  sprayed  part  of  house  and  let  remain¬ 
der  thaw  out  naturally.  The  latter 
plants  began  a  new  growth  in  a  few  days 
from  lower  portion  of  stems,  but  tops 
wore  worthless.  The  sprayed  plants  died 
outright,  entirely,  and  immediately.  Of 
course  we  did  not  do  as  Prof.  Massey 
did,  work  the  hose  constantly  while  freez¬ 
ing  was  talcing  place.  This  might  have 
had  different  results.  We  later  learned, 
however,  a  much  better  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  than  the  one  outlined  by  Prof. 
Massey.  Having  some  old  loosely-con¬ 
structed  houses,  and  finding  the  tempera¬ 
ture  going  too  low  with  a  high  wind 
blowing,  we  made  small  openings  in  roof 
and  projected  a  nozzle  out  of  them.  The 
wind  carried  the  water  in  a  fine  spray 
over  the  glass  where  it  instantly  froze, 
and  in  15  minutes  we  raised  the  tempera¬ 
ture  10  deg.  This  is  the  most  effective 
frost  protection  we  have  ever  discovered 
in  an  old  insufficiently  heated  greenhouse. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


“Wiiat  are  you  so  worried  about?” 
“My  rich  uncle  wants  to  see  me  about 
his  will  and  I’m  afraid  if  I  tell  him  that 
I  am  doing  well  that  he  will  leave  his 
money  to  his  poor  relatives,  while  if  I 
say  that  I  am  not  doing  well  he’ll  leave  it 
to  a  worthier  one  than  myself.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger. 


alonev"  Bros.  & Wells  jCo. 

DANSVILLE  N  .Y. 


Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Ornamentals 


the  finest  quality  scientific  growing  can  produce,  sold  direct 
from  our  nurseries  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  small  profit. 

The  above  statement  and  this  picture  of  the  sample  tree  show  why 
our  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  we  started  20  cars  of 
stock  on  April  2nd,  1914,  containing  orders  for  over  1000  customers. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Please  send  me  your  big  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, 
I  should  like  to  plant: 


(  )  Apples  ( 

)  Pears  ( 

)  Plums  ( 

)  Shade  Trees 

1  )  Shrubs  ( 

)  Peaches  ( 

)  Cherries  ( 

)  Small  Fruits 

(  )  Evergreens 

( 

)  Roses 

I  shall  need  about . of  the  plants  marked. 


Name . . . 

Address . 


are  grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  one 
of  the  largest  in  New  York  State, 
and  as  every  tree  sent  out  has  been 
constantly  under  the  supervision  of 
one  of  the  firm — -we  give  every  cus¬ 
tomer  our  positive  guarantee  that 
the  trees  he  orders  from  us  will  be 
True  to  Name,  absolutely  healthy — 
and  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  grow¬ 
ing  condition. 


our  big  wholesale  catalogue,  which 
explains  our  modern  methods  of 
growing  and  selling  nursery  stock. 
Tells  you  inside  facts  about  when 
and  where  to  plant.  Shows  why 
scientific  methods  and  Maloney 
Personal  Service  enable  us  to  offer 
trees  of  the  Maloney  standard  at 
wholesale  prices.  Gives  you  our 
absolute  guarantee  of  quality. 


We  urge  every  fruit  grower  to  come 
to  Dansville  as  our  guest  and 
personally  select  his  trees.  If  this 
is  impossible  we  ask  you  to  send  for 


Use  the  Coupon  Now 

and  he  sure  of  your  trees.  Order 
early;  it  will  pay  you. 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Bex  69,  Dansville,  New  Yerk 

Dansville' s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


STONE’S  TREES  BACKED  BY  45  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 


16  Trees  and  Plants 
Worth  $2.25 

All  for  $1 


1  McIntosh,  1  Delicious  ApplO;  1  E.  Crawford,  1  Elberta  Poach;  1  Orange  Quince; 
1  Bartlett  Pear;  1  Montmorency  1  Morello  Cherry ;  1  Burbank  Plum;  1  German 
Prune;  1  Niagara,  1  Concord  Grape;  i  Ht.  Regia  Red  Raspberries.  Every  tree  and 
plant  guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

Write  at  nnce  tor  dS-paae  Illustrated  Catalogue  free,  and  special  pricelist, 

GEO.  C.  STONE'S  WHOLESALE  N0RSERIES,  10  Stone  Street.  DANSVILLE,  N.  V. 


APPLE  TREES— 300,000— PEACH  TREES 


Trees  that  will  grow  a  ml  bear  those  large,  tasty,  attractive  apples,  that  you  want 
for  your  tabic  anil  for  which  the  market  bids  so  high.  From  splendid  parent  stock. 
Standard  or  dwarf.  Many  varieties.  Remarkably  low  prices.— We  offer  300,000  peach 
trees  that  represent  25  years  of  untiring  selection  from  productive  trees  in  disease- 
free  orchards.  Buy  direct  from  us  —  save  money  to  start  with,  saving  worry  when 
trees  commence  bearing.  Low  prices.  Any  quantity.  Prompt  shipment. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name,  hardy  and  well  rooted.  Full  description  In 
our  1915  Fruit  Book  showing  our  full  line  of  large  and  small  fruits 
with  the  latest  cultural  methods.  Free.  Write  today . 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Box  8  ,  YalewiUe,  Cons, 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  t  heir  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 

in  values.  Buy  direct— save  agents’ profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


Bartlett  Pears 


At  Half  Price 

Deal  with  us  and  save  half. 
How  is  it  done?  We  deal 
direct  only — no  agents,  no 
canvassers.  Our  catalog  is 
our  salesman ;  you  pocket 
the  agent’s  profit.  There’s  no 
nursery  like  Green’s  for  value. 

Big  Supply  of 
Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

Our  trees  are  all  clean,  healthy  and  hardy— northern 
grown.  35  years’ reputation  as  sure  growers.  That 
guarantees  you  satisfaction.  Largest  and  best 
stocked  nursery  in  the  country. 

"Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers,”  or 
C.  A.  Green’s  Book  on  Canning  Fruit.  Tell  us 
which  you  would  prefer.  We  ’ll  send  it  free. 

Our  free  catalog  is  brimful  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  fruit  cultivation  —  a  necessity  for  every 
fruit  grower.  Write  us  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  22  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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February  o, 


STARTING  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

JOTTING  INTO  CONDITION.— The 
20  acres  of  land  we  leased  for 
planting  a  peach  orchard  had  been  idle 
for  two  years,  and  grown  up  in  wild 
Aster,  poverty  grass  and  briars.  The 
weeds  were  pretty  thick,  and  gave  us  a 
good  cover  crop  to  turn  under.  This 
ground  had  boon  cropped  to  corn  by 
renters  for  a  number  of  years,  and  needed 
building  up  before  making  it  profitable 
grain  land.  The  top  soil  is  a  light  clay, 
with  here  and  there  a  streak  of  sandy 
land  running  through  it.  It  slopes  gently 
to  the  east,  and  is  well  drained.  Peach 
trees  do  not  require  strong  land  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  much  wood  growth,  and 
this  particular  field  has  had  the  humus 
worn  out,  yet  there  remains  plenty  of 
potash  and  phosphorus,  two  important 
chemicals  in  producing  peaches.  We  can 
overcome  the  lack  of  humus  and  water¬ 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil  by  proper 
tillage  and  the  turning  under  of  cover 
crops.  The  subsoil  is  a  deep  porous  red 
and  gray  clay,  and  the  land  was  formerly 
covered  with  a  good  grr  th  of  our  native 
Indiana  hardwoods,  "White  oak,  poplar, 
hickory  and  walnut. 


growing  while  a  large  tree  is  almost 
sure  to  die. 

Tillage  and  Inter-cropping. — Culti¬ 
vation  was  begun  immediately  after 
planting.  The  trees  being  small,  permit¬ 
ted  us  to  straddle  the  row.  We  used  a 
corn  cultivator  and  worked  the  dirt  right 
up  to  the  tree.  Four  rows  of  corn  were 
planted  in  the  20-foot  middles,  the  out¬ 
side  rows  of  corn  being  drilled  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  peach  trees.  The  trees 
and  corn  were  cultivated  at  the  same 
time,  and  cultivation  of  the  trees  ceased 
when  the  corn  was  laid  by.  An  extremely 
dry  season  followed  the  planting  of  this 
orchard,  yet  by  constant  cultivation  we 
harvested"  35  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
and  the  trees  made  a  wonderful  growth. 
They  are  four  to  six  feet  high  and  from 
three-fourths  to  1*4  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  trunk.  We  shall  inter-crop  this 
year  in  corn,  tomatoes  and  melons.  This 
Fall  the  orchard  will  be  sown  to  rye,  to 
be  turned  under  the  following  Spring. 
We  shall  then  cultivate  the  ground  till 
June,  followed  by  peas  as  a  cover  crop. 

Indiana.  s.  ii.  burton. 


A  Crop  of  Mangels. 


Setting  the  Trees. — We  began  plow¬ 
ing  the  land  the  middle  of  March,  but 
did  not  get  the  job  completed  till  April 
10,  owing  to  rainy  weather.  The  soil  in 
part  of  the  field  puddled  badly,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  disk  the  greater  part 
"f  it  before  getting  it  in  shape.  This 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  good  thing,  as 


THE  picture  given  below  shows  how  a 
crop  of  mangels  ought  to  look  when 
it  delivers  the  goods  with  a  big  crop. 
This  crop  was  grown  by  Ilenry  Field, 
and  gave,  we  understand,  a  yield  of  over 
50  tons  to  the  acre.  In  order  .to  do  this 
the  mangels  demand  a  rich  soil,  abund¬ 
ance  of  plant  food,  and  the  most  thorough 


A  WELL-GROWN  CROP  OF  MANGELS. 


Weeber^ 
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ELDON 

Good  Seeds  for  Your  Garden 

It  surely  19  worth  your  time  and  a  postage  stamp  (or  postal  card)  to  learn  where  you 
can  get  seeds  that  can  be  depended  on.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  cheap 
vegetables,  field  or  flower  seeds,  for  your  labor  and  money  will  be  lost,  your  crops  will 
not  be  successful,  and  you  will  have  to  go  on  the  market  for  your  supplies. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

These  varieties  will  prove  to  you  the  good  qualities  of  W.  &  D.  Seeds.  The  ten 
packets  are  full  size,  containing  enough  fresh,  pure  seed  for  a  creditable  garden. 
For  the  vegetable  garden— W.  &  D.  Perfect  Model  Beet,  W.  &  D. 
Carmine  Radish,  W.  &  D.  Big  Boston  Lettuce. 

For  the  flower  garden— Asters,  Marigold,  Poppy,  Cosmos,  Larkspur. 
Zinnia,  one  ounce  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas, 

All  these  Seeds  (Ten  packages)  for  25  cents 

Our  new  splendid  Catalogue  sent  with  every  order.  If  you  want  to  see 
the  catalogue  before  ordering,  send  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address; 
we  will  mail  it  free. 

WEEBER  &  DON,  Seed  Merchant*,  114  K  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

Select  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  tested  varieties.  Grow  them 
right.  Even  a  small  patch  will  yield  big  profits  —  one  man  made 
$200  on  1/5  acre  of  a  standard  variety.  Think  of  the  pleasure, 
too,  of  having  your  own  delicious  berries  for  home  use. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 

and  you  are  more  certain  of  large  crops  of  big,  delicious  strawberries.  They 
are  hardy  and  vigorous  and  heavy  ylelders.  We  have  200  acres  in  small 
fruit  plants  and  can  guarantee  prompt  shipment  in  any  quantity.  We  have 
all  the  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quirement.  All  plants  carefully  selected  and  packed  fresh 
for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  (rue-to-namc. 

For  full  description  of  all  worth-while  varieties,  read  Allen ’«  Book 
of  Berries.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  irivea  the  latest  and  best  cultural 
methods.  It's  free.  Write  for  copy  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


?ARFF'S 


FRUIT 
CATALOG 


Fully  describes  the  products  of  our 
1200  aero  nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
farm.  Over  26  years  experience  in 
^  growing  heaviest  bearing  strains  of 
’"strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  grapos 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 
Also  seed  potatoes,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
asparagus,  field  seeds,  bend  addresses  of  6  fruit 
growers  and  get  flue  currant  bush  and  catalog  free. 

W,  N.  8LARFF,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


FRUIT 

BETTER  PLANTb 

For  over  , thirty  yearn  KNIGHT’S  PLANTS  havo 
been  making  bif?  money  for  our  customers.  This 
season  we  are  offering:  a  prize  of 

*100.00  IN  GOLD  FREE 

tor  the  most  productive  strawberry  patch.  This 
contest  is  fully  explained  in  our  KNIGHT'S 

BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS.  It’s  FREE.  Write 
for  a  cony  today  before  supply  is  exhausted. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  310.  Sawyor,  Mich. 


BESTand 

BIGGEST 

BERRIES 


Joy.  The  best  and  most 
prolific  Blackberry. 
Jumbo.  Biggest  and  best 
Raspberry. 

VanFIeetHybrids.  Won¬ 
derful  Strawberrie*. 
Caco.  Best  and  most 
beautiful  Hardy  Grape. 
Everybody’s:  Best  Currant  for  everybody. 
Carrie  Gooseberry:  Succeed*  everywhere. 
MY  CATALOG  No.  1 ,  an  illustrated  book  of  64 
pages,  tells  all  about  them  and  describes,  with  prices, 
all  “the  good  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  also  full  instructions  for  planting  with  cultural 
notes,  and  tells  about  the  giant  Jumbo  raspberry  that  I 
am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  36  pears  a  specialist  in  Berry  Culture. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  eight  varieties  out  of  a  hundred 
and  have  eight  of  the  best.  Our  prices  lire  low. 
Send  for  our  1915  catalogue  of  Seed.  Berry  Plants, 
Aiparagus  roots.  All  kinds  of  small  plants.  Romanes 
Seed,  Plant  S  Truck  Farm,  Caleb  Boggs  A  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


it  loosened  the  soil  lip  thoroughly,  and 
it  worked  well  all  Summer  in  spite  of 
very  dry  weather.  I  believe  a  disk  is 
the  best  tool  on  the  farm,  and  I  like 
to  use  it  both  before  and  after  plowing. 
After  disking,  the  ground  was  gone  over 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  and  we  were 
ready  to  start  planting.  The  field  was 
staked  off  with  lath  before  planting,  the 
rows  being  20  feet  apart  and  the  trees 
10  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Six  men  were 
employed  in  setting.  One  man  was  kept 
busy  digging  the  trees  out  of  the  treueh 
and  pruning  the  roots  and  top,  placing 
them  in  a  barrel  half  full  of  mud  and 
water  as  soon  as  they  were  prepared  for 
planting.  Another  man  with  a  one-horse 
spring  wagon  kept  the  planters  supplied 
with  trees.  Another  barrel  was  placed 
on  tliij  wagon  containing  mud  and  water, 
and  the  trees  were  lifted  out  of  the  first 
barrel  and  placed  in  the  one  on  the 
wagon  as  fast  as  needed.  At  no  time 
were  the  roots  allowed  to  become  dry, 
the  trees  being  hilled  in  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  nursery.  Out  of  2,000 
trees  planted  we  lost .  less  than  Go  per 
cent,  of  them.  Par^  %  this  loss  was 
caused  by  mechanist  running 

the  cultivator  too  eicSrand  occasionally 
cutting  one  off. 

Varieties.— We  did  not  like  to  put  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  bought  1,000 
Flberta  from  a  New  York  nursery  and 
1,000  Carman  from  a  Tennessee  firm. 
June  buds  were  selected,  whips  from  18 
to  24  inches  high,  no  branches.  We 
much  prefer  the  June  buds  or  whips  to 
the  larger  tree  which  has  been  cut  back 
in  the  nursery.  In  the  former  the  bud 
system  has  not  been  destroyed,  and  you 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  a 
low-headed  even  symmetrical  head.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  in  the  root  system, 
the  smaller  tree  having  fine,  fibrous  hair¬ 
like  roots  that  take  hold  of  the  soil  im¬ 
mediately  and  begin  to  do  business.  In 
a  dry  season  the  smaller  tree  keeps  on 


care.  The  soil  must  be  well  fitted  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  and  kept  clean  all  through  the 
growing  season.  There  must  be  plenty 
of  moisture  to  produce  these  big  fellows, 
and  naturally  there  cannot  be  many 
slips  or  misses  in  a  row  if  we  expect 
such  a  yield.  Our  own  crop  last  year  in 
New  Jersey  was  quite  different  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  this.  The  season  was  very 
dry,  and  we  had  the  mangels  on  rather 
poor  soil  in  a  young  apple  orchard. 
While  we  obtained  a  fair  yield,  there  was 
nothing  like  the  roots  shown  in  this 
picture.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
about  the  value  of  these  root  crops ;  even 
when  a  farmer  has  a  silo  the  roots  are 
valuable,  as  they  give  a  different  kind  of 
succulent  feed.  This  year  we  have  both 
mangels  and  carrots,  and  our  stock  never 
was  in  better  condition,  and  never  was 
kept  more  economically.  By  feeding  the 
horses  a  daily  supply  of  the  roots  we  are 
able  to  substitute  corn  fodder  entirely 
for  hay.  The  horses  keep  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  while  hay  is  as  high  as  it  is  at 
present,  with  our  big  work  horses  practi¬ 
cally  idle  through  the  Winter,  the  cost 
of  keeping  is  almost  cut  in  two. 


Gardeners’  And  Florists’  Annual. — 
This  is  well  described  as  a  digest  of  the 
events  of  the  horticultural  year  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  a  year  book  for  florists, 
seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  all 
interested  in  horticulture.  It  includes 
data  on  the  year’s  horticultural  events, 
activities  of  national  horticultural  socie¬ 
ties,  list  of  new  plants,  legislation  affecting 
horticulture,  cut  flower  prices,  rules,  re¬ 
cipes  and  miscellaneous  information.  The 
cultural  calendar  and  special  articles 
will  be  found  very-  helpful.  Published 
v  ,  e  ,^are  Company,  New 

York ;  232  pages,  stiff  paper  cover,  price 
50  cents. 


What  is  the  difference,”  asked  the 
teacher,  ‘between  caution  and  cow¬ 
ardice?”  Johnny,  who  observed  things 
carefully  for  so  youthful  a  person,  an¬ 
swered:  “Caution  is  when  you’re  afraid 
and  cowardice  is  when  the  other  fellow’s 
afraid.” — -Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 
Yield  $500  to  $1200  per 

acre.  Gq,t  our  beautifully 
illustrated  64-page  book 
and  learn  how  it’s  done. 
Send  no  money.  The  book 
is  FREE. 

R.M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Boi  480 1  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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YEARS  GROWING 

BERRY  PLANTS 


Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
I  berry.  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  plants, 

I  grown  on  new  ground.  All  plant*  guaranteed 
I  to  be  firet  olaee,  true  to  name,  peeked  to  reach 
I  you  In  good  growing  condition  end  to  pleeee  you 
I  or  your  money  beck.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

It).  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.R,  15.  Bridgmin,  Mich. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Bring  Quick  Monej 

There’s  big  and  quick  money  to* 
Strawberries  and  in  all  Berry 
Plants.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
long  years  to  reap  your  harvest. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Summer 
»nd  Fall  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Goose- 
berries.  Currant*,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs, Eggs  for  Hatching, 
Crates,  Baskets,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Best  varieties  at  the 
lowest  prices.  82  years'  experience.  Our  free  catalogue 
contains  valuable  Information.  Write  today. 

L 


L.  J.FARWIER,  Bor  520,  Pulaski,  NowYork 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1— as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  Se6d  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything- 

ALLEGAN  NUKSKHY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 

3,000,000  Bes?oS  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Bargain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  “Your  plants  out  did 
them  all.” — I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio.  Wholesale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money, 
C.  S.  Perdue  -  Box  20  -  Showell,  Md. 

Ctrawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pel 
1000  and  up.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS. R.  1 0, Paw  PaW.Michi 

Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reasonable  for 
quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  TV.  JOHNSON  A-  BRO.  .  ‘Salisbury,  Ud. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties,  including  the  new  EVERBEARERS 
Finest  grade  of  stock.  Large,  instructive  catalog  FREE 
L.  G.  TINGLE,  96  R.  R.  Ave.,  Pittsville,  Md. 


RIGHT  PRICES  ON  RIGHT  QUALITT— Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry  AtCurraut  Plants.  Circular  tree.  J.  V.  Meeker,  N.  Girird,  Pa 

SUPERB  CJrawhprripo  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  wiianuonios  willard  b  KlUE.Swede.b.ro.  h.j. 


B 
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LACK  DIAMOND,  Blackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  planta;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots- 
eet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland  N  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Ferry,  Georgetown.  Del. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES  fre^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  *  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


on  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and  garden 

at  reasonable  prices .  Catalogue  F R EE. _  Write  today  to 


A.  C,  WESTON  &  COMPANY. 


BRHHoMAN,  MICHIGAN 


roots  I 

IGAN  1 


al  WHOLESALE 


pi  b  I  I  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  SEEDS  from  grower  to  you  at 
ULLU  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  ^  Write 
today  for  our  wholesale  catalog. 
R°BINSON  4  BRO.  Dept.  80  Baltimore,  Md. 
Seed  Growers  and  Importers.  Established  1879 


EEPLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


q  _ _ 

■  We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab 
■  solutely  pure,  Ked,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa 

■  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds’, 

■  with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  instructions 
“ How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

|  0.  M.  SCOTT  St  SON,  23  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


PEAS  FOR  SALE 

14  to  $5  per  bushel.  Leading  garden  varieties. 
Send  for  circular. 

P.  J.  WILKINSON,  Brookside  Farm,  Cambray,  Ont.,  Canada 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 


Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
"i  SEEP" 


Clover, _  ,  _ _ _ ....  _ __ 

BURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO„  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany, In<L 
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WELL-DIGGING  EXPERIENCE. 

SOME  time  ago  I  noted  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  height  of  water  in 
driven  well.  I  remember  one  well  that 
was  dug  six  feet  in  diameter,  12  feet 
deep,  and  dug  into  what  was  a  spring  of 
water  running  through  gravel.  This  well 
served  for  a  number  of  years  for  house 
use.  hut  in  dry  weather  would  go  dry. 
We  finally  took  up  all  the  stones  and 
dug  eight  feet  more  into  the  well.  This 
additional  eight  feet  was  all  sand  and 
limestone  ground,  but  we  dug  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  without  using  a  steam 
pump  down  through  the  sand  and  gravel, 
and  finally  quit,  although  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  how  much  farther  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  dig  in  gravel  before 
we  reached  either  rock  or  blue  hardpan 
soil.  This  additional  eight  feet  of  well 
made  considerable  difference  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  furnished. 

Another  well  we  dug  (found  by  peach 
twig)  6^5  feet  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of 
19  feet,  when  we  found  a  small  vein 
wHieh  would  furnish  considerable  water, 
but  the  peach  twig  said  lots  of  water,  so 
we  kept  on  digging  and  dug  an  additional 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  hardpan,  so  hard 
that  it  was  comparable  to  good  cement 
work.  At  26  feet  we  encountered  soft 
marl-like  dirt,  and  after  cleaning  out  a 
foot  of  this  in  came  the  water,  bringing 
with  it  sand  in  abundance.  In  four  hours 
this  well  was  half  full  of  water  and  in  a 
few  more  hours  was  within  three  feet  of 
top  of  well.  We  drew  out  100  pails  of 
water,  only  lowering  it  one  or  two  inches, 
and  this  soon  filled  up  again  to  its  level. 
This  well  was  impossible  to  stone,  so 
we  made  a  plank  crib  three  feet  square 
and  weighted  to  bottom  by  main  force, 
using  three  sections  of  this  square  crib 
in  a  circular  well ;  then  dropped  stones 
on  all  the  four  sides  of  the  cribbing;  the 
cribbing  and  stones  raised  the  level  of  the 
well  so  it  overflowed,  and  this  well  over¬ 
flows  six  or  eight  months  every  year. 
Now  here  was  a  case  where  lumber  and 
stones  raised  the  level  about  three  feet. 
On  land  about  30  feet  lower  and  50  rods 
away  from  this  well  another  well  was 
dug  into  which  the  water  flowed  so  fast 
that  the  diggers  were  so  afraid  that  they 
dumped  into  the  well  everything  at  hand, 
ashes,  logs,  stones,  dirt,  etc.  This  acted 
as  a  check  and  the  well  was  afterwards 
cleaned  out  about  15  feet  and  planking 
put  in  ;  this  well  has  never  failed  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundance  of  water. 

I  have  also  a  well  over  an  immense 
spring  which  was  dug  six  feet  in 
diameter,  six  feet  deep,  when  water  and 
sand  in  abundance  was  found.  I  then 
dropped,  or  pushed,  into  the  soil  all 
around  the  well,  a  heavy  crowbar,  four 
and  six  feet  deeper.  This  in  sand  water 
and  gravel.  To  stone  this  well  I  had  to 
stand  in  water  three  feet  deep  and  place 
the  stones  two  and  three  feet  under 
water.  This  well  runs  over  now  nearly  all 
the  time  the  year  around,  at  the  ground 
level.  This  spring’s  overflow  was  used 
by  the  Baptists  100  years  ago  to  baptise 
their  converts,  and  the  wooden  tank  made 
of  pine  is  still  there  in  fair  condition. 
This  section  is  the  finger  lake  section  of 
New  York  State.  Many  people  suppose 
that  there  are  underground  streams  of 
water  running  from  one  lake  to  another, 
but  at  least  there  are  strong  streams  of 
water  running  underground  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  put  there  by  an  All  Wise 
Creator  for  man’s  use.  There  is  also 
more  or  less  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  different  levels  of  these  springs. 
There  are  many  of  them  that  could  be 
used  much  more  than  they  now  are  by 
opening  them  and  allowing  the  water  to 
flow  into  large  reservoirs,  thus  banking 
up  power  that  could  be  used  to  store 
energy  at  nominal  cost.  F.  M.  P. 

New  York. 


Sowing  Oats  and  Peas. — We  sowed 
IV2  bushel  of  peas  with  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  oats  to  the  acre  last  year,  resulting 
in  a  very  small  proportion  of  peas  in  the 
hay.  This  year  we  sowed  a  bushel  of 
peas  and  1%  bushel  of  oats,  and  at  har¬ 
vest  time  almost  no  peas.  We  sowed 
them  in  the  drill  together.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  soil  is  as  far  as  acid  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  would  consider  it  a  gravelly 
loam.  I  have  20  acres  that  I  want  to 
put  to  oats  and  peas  next  year,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  from  some  one  who 
has  experience  what  proportion  I  should 
sow.  G.  D.  11. 

New  York. 
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-never  more  than 
a  town  away 
from  Studebaker 


Service 


V.  ;.\v. 
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You  see,  it’s  Studebaker’s  ideal  not  only  to 
manufacture  the  best  car  that  Studebaker 
knows  how  to  make,  but  to  keep  that  car  in 
use — in  EVERY-day  use — for  every  Stude¬ 
baker  owner.  To  have  expert  assistance  and 
replacement  parts  ALWAYS  in  EASY  reach 
wherever  you  drive — and  to  save  not  only 
time  for  the  man  who  owns  a  Studebaker 
car,  but  dollars  as  well. 

And  to  give  that  kind  of  Service  that  Studebaker  be¬ 
lieves  in,  Service  that  MAKES  SURE  that  you  will  get 
full  money’s  worth  of  pleasure  and  use  of  your  car  for 
every  dollar  you  invested  in  it,  Studebaker  has  built  up 
a  national  organization  of  branches  and  dealers  and 
Service  Stations  so  COMPLETE  that  wherever  you  go 
you  are  “never  more  than  a  town  away  from  Stude¬ 
baker  Service.” 

But  even  knowing  the  type  of  SERVICE  that  Stude¬ 
baker  gives — and  knowing  the  high  ideals  of  manufac¬ 
turing  that  name  of  Studebaker  stands  for,  you  may  be 
surprised  when  you  come  to  look  at  this  Studebaker 
FOUR — to  the  see  simplicity,  the  accessibility  and  the 
many  SERVICE-giving  qualities  that  Studebaker  ha3 
built  into  this  car. 

It’s  the  ideal  car  for  use  on  the  country  roads  that 
Studebaker  knows  so  well — EASY-riding  and  EASY 
to  drive — handsome  as  any  car  you  ever  saw — and  with 
POWER,  lots  of  it,  more  than  enough  for  any  roads  or 
any  hills  you’ll  ever  face.  And  with  careful  balance  of 
weight  and  alignment  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  to  the  low  limit. 

Why  not  see  this  FOUR  today — this  FOUR 
that  Studebaker  built  to  stand  the  test  of 
country  roads?  See  it  and  drive  it  your¬ 
self — and  judge  how  much  you  CAN  get 
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for  $985 


POUR 

'985 


Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 

Electric  Lighting  and  Start¬ 
ing —  FULL-Floating  Recr 
Axle  —  Timken  Bearings  — 
Safety  Tread  Rear  Tires — 
One-man  Type  Top. 

Studebaker  ROADSTER  .  $  985 
Studebaker  FOUR  .  .  985 

Studebaker  LIGHT  SIX  .  1385 

Studebaker  SIX,  7-pauenfer,  1450 
F.O.B.  Detroit 


Write  for 

“ The  Story  of  Studebaker** 


Address  Dept.  F  2,  STUDEBAKER  —  DETROIT 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
•square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SUDAN 


has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  ever  grown  in  America. 
Farmers  who  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
ing$20  to  $100 an  acre  on  hay,  and  from 
$300  to  $700  an  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
the  biggest  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high-class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  yon  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  stock.  Asa  catch  crop. 
It  turns  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  because  of 
drouth  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
ether  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  are  bring¬ 
ing  prosperity  to  the  South.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 
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This  Book  Tells 
All  About  It 

1  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  everything  I  have  learned  about  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  absolutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  ever  published  that  tells 
all  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Prof.  B.  Youngblood,  Director  of  Experimental 
Stations  for  the  state  of  Texas,  says — 

•‘Mr.  David  B.  Clarkson:  *'I  have  read  your  new  Sudan 
Grass  book.  Glad  to  note  that  it  brings  forth  the  most 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  information  on  Sudan 
Grass  as  yet  published  in  book  form.” 

flan’t  Ctat4  Wrnntft  —Don’t  commence  growing 
UUfl  l  O  tail  wrong.  Sudan  Grass  until  you  know 
how  to  secure,  grow  and  Keep  seed  pure,  how  and  when 
to  plant,  where  and  on  what  kind  of  soil  it  will  grow,  how 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh, 
and  all  other  particulars.  My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
you.  I  want  every  American  Farmer  to  know  all  I  know 
about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send  your  name  and  address, 
with  10c,  to  show  that  you  ar<  ■seriously  interested,  and  I 
will  send  you  this  book  nostna,^.  Srnd  fi  two-cent  stamp! 
or  a  10-ccnt  piece.  Address  P/D.  Box  162 

David  B.  Clarkson,  Robs  town,  Texas 

m^SEEDS 

Make  better  gardens.  All 
are  tested  for  purity  and 
vitality.  Produce  tasty 
vegetables  and  charm¬ 
ing  flowers.  Have 
been  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  over  50  years. 

Be  sure  and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  large  packet  each  of 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Radish 
,  and  Tomato — postpaid.  All  are 

heavy  yielding  and  exceptionally  fine 
in  quality.  Try  them. 

Our  Superb  Large  CATALOG  FREE 

Contain,  128  pafM,  800  picture*  from  photographs.  Glree 
helpfnl  cultural  dircctkme  and  offers  Btrictly  hiph-grado  fleedfl 
I  at  fair  priooe.  WHU  for  your  fret  copy  to-day. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.  ,224  High  St., Columbus, OhiOj 


Early  plants  make  the 
profitable  garden 

And  you  era  kora  itetthtr  nkn  yra  in  hot-hod  oooh 

SunKcht  Doable  Glsoo  Sad  make  the  earliest  and 

strongest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  labor. 
They  are  complete  without  matt  and  shutters.  Just 
put  them  on  your  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  and  then  watch 
the  plants  grow — not  too  fast — not  spindling — but 
steadily  and  strongly.  Thus  they  are  fitted  to  keep 
on  growing  when  transferred  to  the  open  ground. 

Immediate  shipment  is  made  and  the  freight  ia 
equalized  to  the  buyer  according  to  distance.  Aik 
about  this  when  you  write. 

Get  oar  free  catalog  with  all  details,  also  Prof. 
Massey’s  booklet  on  hot-beds,  cold  frames  and  small 
greenhouses  for  4c  in  stamps.  Write  today. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

924  E.  Broadway  ::  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Sunlight  Sash  Greenhouse 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

Need  of  packing  law.— Mr. 

Cole,  who  was  on  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  apple-packing  train  sent  out  by 
the  N.  Y.  C.  It.  It.,  said :  “Everyone, 
I  take  it,  believes  in  an  honest  pack  as 
both  a  moral  and  business  proposition. 
We  had  come  to  a  place  where  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  apple  packing  was  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  sell  our  .apples, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  conscience  of 
most  men  is  elastic  when  packing  ap¬ 
ples.  We  have  sold  too  many  apples  in 
barrels  and  ‘stuck’  too  many  consumers. 
The  only  way  to  hold  a  good  market  is 
to  guarantee  that  all  apples  shall  be 
packed  by  a  certain  standard.  We  get 
the  confidence  of  the  consumer  when 
every  apple  is  up  to  the  standard.  I 
think  most  fruit  growers  can  live  up  to 
the  New  York  State  apple  grading  law, 
if  they  understand  it,  but  yet  the  law 
seems  to  need  some  explanation.  The 
term  unclassified  has  been  misunderstood, 
and  has  made  the  most  trouble.” 

Diverse  Opinions. — Several  members 
thought  it  was  almost  impossible  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  A,  fancy 
grade,  and  that  10%  defective  apples  is 
better  than  5%,  and  still  comply  with 
the  law.  President  Morrell  said  no  fruit 
grower  should  be  penalized  because  there 
are  one  or  two  poor  apples  in  the  barrel. 
The  thing  to  do  is  that  the  buyer  shall 
know  the  intent  of  the  pack.  Because  we 
cannot  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
is  no  reason  that  the  law  shall  not  be 
maintained  as  a  standard  to  work  to,  and 
growers  will  not  be  penalized  for  slight 
unintentional  mistakes.  One  member 
complained  that  stenciling  of  the  barrel 
is  too  much  trouble,  according  to  the  new 
law.  President  Morrell  said  the  stencil 
adds  to  the  attraction  and  distinctiveness 
of  the  barrel.  Some  members  thought 
that  a  new  grade  should  be  added  to 
the  hill,  and  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
cannot  be  enforced.  Mr.  Cole  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  incorporate  a 
grade  in  the  law  that  will  cover  all  ap¬ 
ples  that  are  not  included  in  grades 
specified,  so  all  apples  properly  labelled 
can  be  sold  for  what  they  are,  however 
poor.  Another  member  said  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  of  apples  were  not 
picked  last  Fall  because  the  growers  felt 
they  could  not  comply  with  the  law.  This 
is  shortening  the  crop  of  apples  and 
causes  exorbitant  prices  to  consumers. 
The  law  work ;  to  the  hardship  of  the 
rank  and  file,  shutting  out  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer.  C.  J.  IIusou,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  said  discussion  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  law  more 
workable,  rather  than  destroying  it.  It 
was  unfortunate  the  law  was  not  made  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  law  of  the  State. 
It  is  doubted  whether  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  has  power  to  open  pack¬ 
ages  and  make  examinations,  by  best 
legal  authority.  The  word  “knowingly,” 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  clause  provid¬ 
ing  penalty,  for  anyone  can  plead  ignor¬ 
ance  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  as 
his  hired  help  packed  the  fruit.  You  can¬ 
not  enforce  a  law  against  a  great  body 
of  people,  unless  the  majority  approve  of 
it.  Yret  the  State  should  not  recode  from 
its  policy  of  making  standards.  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  said  if  an  additional  grade  is  made 
it  should  bear  the  name  of  the  shipper 
and  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples,  and 
the  variety. 

Maryland  Peach  Culture. — Senator 
Harrison  of  Maryland  addressed  the  con¬ 
vention  on  peach  culture.  After  planting 
young  one-year  trees  they  are  cut  back 
one-third.  The  only  safe  rule  in  pruning 
is  to  cut  out  all  dead  branches.  Dormant 
spraying- with  lime-sulphur  wash  is  be¬ 
gun  in  March.  Early  cultivation  is  given 
with  a  disk  harrow,  followed  with  a 
grape  cultivator.  Cultivation  is  continued 
until  July  10.  Less  fertilizers  are 
needed,  with  thorough  and  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation.  Concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
around  the  base  of  trunks  is  of  use  in 
preventing  borers.  Spray  before  the 
idossoms  open  with  eight  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur,  eight  pounds  of  lime,  and  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  in  50  gallons 
of  water.  The  package  used  is  known  as 
“Georgia  carrier,”  large  baskets  in  crates 
on  the  plan  of  berry  crates  and  baskets. 
Only  culls  are  packed  in  common  peach 
baskets.  No.  2  and  soft  peaches  are 
locally  sold,  or  sold  to  canners.  The  culls 
are  kept  out  of  the  general  market.  Sen¬ 
ator  Harrison  closed  his  address  with  an 
appeal  to  parents  to  give  the  boy  who 
wants  to  educate  himself  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  a  chance.  Employ  students  during 
vacation  time  when  possible.  In  answer 
to  questions  th’e  speaker  said  nine- 
tenths  of  the  peaches  are  picked  from  the 
ground  because  of  low  trees.  Use  a  small 
mule  for  cultivation  and  a  wide  harrow 
that  reaches  under  the  trees.  Dig  out 
shot-hole  borers.  Generally  cover  crops  of 
Crimson  clover  are  grown.  Force  trees 
the  first  two  years,  then  use  fertilizer 
with  less  nitrogen,  and  use  no  barnyard 
manure.  It  produces  yellows.  Georgia 
carriers  hold  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel 
and  cost  17  cents.  w.  H.  J. 


Harris’  Pedigree  Potatoes 


Every  one  knows  tlie  importance  of  good1  breeding  whether  of  animals  or  plants.  In  tin- 
case  of  potatoes  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  because  the  good  and  had  quantities  are 
transmitted  directly,  and  not  indirectly,  as  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  from  true  seed. 

Seed  potatoes  ought  to  come  from  vigorous 
and  productive  hills  only .  But  do  they  ? 

We  are  now  able  to  furnish  seed  potatoes  of  a  few  varieties  that  have  perfect  ‘‘pedigrees;’’ 
that  Is,  they  were  grown  from  seed  which  came  from  perfect  hills  only.  Otir  prices  are  as 
low  as  other  dealers  charge  for  common  potatoes.  Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  them.  A 
yield  of  500  bushels  per  acre  on  5  acres  in  Western  New  York  from  our  Pedigree  seed  was 
reported  to  us  a  few  days  ago. 

Real  Seed  Com 

Not  common  corn  sold1  for  seed,  but  carefully  bred  corn  husked  early,  and  the  best  ears 
put  in  a  special  drying  house  and  properly  cured  so  that  the  vitality  is  practically  perfect. 

Gold  Nugget  •c?rn  ls„so  Mg.  that  it  makes  other  varieties  of  yellow  flint  look  like  nub¬ 


bins. 

times  In  N.  Y.  State. 


Over  200  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  have  been  grown  a  number  of 
Ask  for  sample — free. 


are  used  and  recommended  by  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Experimental 
Stations.  There  are  none  better  and  few  as  good.  Our  prices  arc  lower 
than  others. 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and  get 
better  seeds  at  wholesale  prices. 

nemember  Selected  Seeds  Itoally  Pay  larger  profits.  We  also  grow  Onhbcge,  Oats,  Sweet 
Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  of  all  kind  on  our  own  farm.  Select  them  from  choice  varieties 
and  test  and  murk  on  tin*  label  the  percentage  that  will  grow.  Get  our  big  catalogue  and 
buy  these  seeds  at  growers’  prices.  For  example — Hairy  Vetch  seed  5*9%  pure,  germinates 
90%,  $7.80  per  bu.  Alfalfa  99.70%  pure,  germinates  92%.  $12.00  per  bu.  Clover  and 
Grass  seeds  of  highest  quality  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best. 
Ask  for  our  catalogue.  It’s  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  102,  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  a  sample  of  this  Seed  Corn  ( Gold  Nugget) 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow 

See  full-page  advertisement  on  back  cover  of  this  issue. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


» 

MAULE’S 

-  Seed  - 

CATALOGUE 

Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro* 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

Our  new  Seed  Catalogue  contains  everything 
good  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits  and  plants. 
*®0  illustrations;  176  pages.  Free  to  any  one 
sending  us  a  request  for  it.  Send  for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  St.,  "*  ’  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  tiend  10  cents ,  mention  this  paper,  we 
will  enclose  in  the  catalogue  a  packet  of 

our  GIANT  pansy  seed. 


GregoiysVegetables 

attheSX&TE  FAIR 


You  will  win  by  growing  these  sorts: 

5  largo  packets  choicest  %  „  , 

seeds  postpaid  for.  .  .  I  I  jj  C  / 

Gregory’s  Improved 
Crosby  Beet:  Lucu:iusf  .wInsChard 
for  Greens;  Sugar  Loaf  Lettuce,  a 
dandy:  Extra  Early  Scarlet  Globe 
Kadlsh;  Gregory’s  Victor  Squash  , 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetables,  field  and 
flower  seeds.  Illustrated  with 
“true-to-naturo”  pictures. 

Gives  honest  prices  for  honest 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Soa 
236  Elm  SL,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Cnad  PAtatnPC-Tlle  new  Russett,  a 
oeeu  ruicuoes  square  deal,  and  at 
farmers’  prices.  Rend  at  once  for  sample  and 
prices.  MANSION  FARMS,  Foxburg,  Fa. 


SEED 


OATS,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES. 

All  New  varieties.  Largest  rielders  Known 
Beni  quality.  Prices  low.  New  Catalog  FREE- 

G.  A-  READ,  Read's  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vf. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 
GREAT  DANE  OATS 
DUNCAN'S  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 

Write  OATMAN  &  MONFORT,  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  (or  free  descriptive  circular  of  our  farm  seeds. 


F' T  SEED*  White  and  large  biennial 
*  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 

pi  r\\ f rn  request.  K.  BARTON,  Box 
LLU  V  L K  29,  _  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

FI  HVFR  direct  and  gave  money 

^ ~ "  *-*IV  oLLLf  \V e  Prepay  the  f  r  e  i  g  h  t 
Clicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  23,  Smoketown,  Pa 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1915. 

notes  and  comments. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

— My  friend  Pierce  writes  very  in¬ 
terestingly  (page  61)  on  the  possiblities 
of  production.  The  difficulty  is  that  we 
do  not  always  have  the  foresight  to  take 
advantage  of  temporary  conditions.  Last 
Summer  the  market  was  bare  of  onions, 
and  early  ripening  onions  sold  well.  I 
sold  my  Yellow  Potato  onions  in  July 
for  $2  a  bushel  right  here  at  home,  and 
by  figuring  the  space  taken  to  make  a 
bushel  I  would  have  had  over  $450  an 
acre  clear,  besides  saving  sets  enough 
for  the  Fall  planting,  and  had  I  fore¬ 
seen  the  conditions  temporarily  prevail¬ 
ing  last  Summer  in  the  onion  market  I 
could  have  made  quite  a  little  figure  out 
of  early  onions.  But  several  years  ago 
I  beat  this  by  growing  Candidum  lilies. 
On  a  space  25x40  feet  I  sold  cut  flowers 
and  bulbs  to  the  amount  of  $103.89,  or 
at  the  rate  of  over  $4,500  an  acre.  ITad 
I  foreseen  the  coming  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  these 
bulbs  from  France  this  past  Fall,  it 
would  have  paid  me  handsomely  to  im¬ 
port  a  big  lot  of  planting  bulbs  in  the 
Fall  of  1913,  and  I  would  have  had  a 
crop  of  bulbs  to  sell  the  past  Fall,  when 
I  tried  to  import  them  and  failed  to  get 
them  as  they  were  grown  in  the  war 
area.  With  the  proper  foresight  there 
was  a  little  fortune  in  these  bulbs,  which 
we  can  grow  here  as  well  as  in  France. 
While  expecting  to  get  some  from  abroad 
I  sold  too  closely  and  am  short  on  lilies. 
Hence  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
foresight  which  we  do  not  generally  pos¬ 
sess.  By  the  way,  in  regard  to  onions, 
I  think  that  it  was  recently  stated  that 
the  White  Potato  onion  or  Multiplier,  is 
a  poor  keeper.  This  is  true  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Potato  onion,  but  the  white  one  is 
one  of  the  best  keepers  I  have  ever 
grown.  I  have  kept  them  a  whole  year 
unsprouted. 

Wild  Onions. — A  number  of  years  ago 
I  grew  a  crop  of  wheat  up  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  wrote  to  millers  in  Staunton 
offering  this  wheat.  They  replied  that 
they  did  not  buy  wheat  from  that  side 
of  the  mountains,  as  it  was  full  of  onion. 
I^vrote  them  that  there  were  no  onions 
in  this  field,  and  sent  them  a  sample  of 
the  wheat,  and  they  bought  the  crop  at 
top  of  the  market.  The  wheat  stubble 
was  plowed  and  sowed  to  cow  peas,  and 
the  whole  field  came  full  of  wild  onions. 
Evidently  they  had  been  there  buried 
too  deep  to  grow.  One  of  my  old  students 
was  a  weed  expert  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  devised  a  plan  for 
killing  out  wild  onions,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  farmers’  bulletin  which  I 
suppose  can  still  be  secured.  His  plan 
is  based  on  the  habit  of  growth.  Each 
plant  makes  a  white-skinned  bulb  and  a 
number  of  small  dark-colored  offsets. 
The  main  bulb  will  grow  in  the  Fall. 
Let  it  grow  till  empty  and  then  turn 
all  under  completely.  The  little  offsets 
will  not  grow  till  Spring.  Let  them  grow 
in  the  same  way  till  hollow,  and  then 
plow  them  under  and  the  job  is  done,  if 
you  do  not  allow  a  single  top  to  remain 
uncovered. 

Protecting  Early  Plants. — I  do  not 
use  plant  protectors,  but  depend  on  the 
earth  itself  as  a  protection  from  frost. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  a  freeze  the  11th 
of  May.  The  night  before  I  went  out 
and  bent  my  tomato  plants  over  carefully 
and  piled  the  soil  over  them.  String 
beans  and  cucumber  were  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Next  morning  the  ther¬ 
mometer  marked  28  above  zero.  The 
weather  warmed  up  at  once  and  the 
plants  were  uncovered  and  unhurt. 

English  Walnuts.  —  Dr.  Deming 
(page  70)  in  reply  to  a  query  says  that 
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English  walnuts  are  not  a  commercial 
success,  but  mentions  many  trees  that 
are  making  good  crops.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  walnut  might  be  made 
a  commercial  success  if  planted  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Mr.  J.  J.  Rosa  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.,  had  a  tree  that  made  fine 
crops  and  he  argued  that  if  one  tree 
would  do  this,  many  more  would,  and  he 
has  planted  quite  a  good-sized  walnut 
orchard,  which  when  I  last  saw  it  was 
in  a  very  thrifty  condition,  but  whether 
any  have  yet  borne  I  cannot  say.  But  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  better  prospect  in 
the  upper  South  for  profit  in  English 
walnuts  than  in  the  pecans  which  are 
being  so  largely  planted.  They  come  into 
bearing  earlier  than  pecans,  and  good 
English  walnuts  will  always  sell  for  a 
good  price. 

Tiie  Potato  Outlook. — What  you  say 
on  page  73  in  regard  to  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  potatoes  on  hand  in  the  North 
makes  me  think  that  this  may  have  a  bad 
influence  on  the  coming  crop  of  early 
potatoes  in  the  South.  And  yet  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  in  their  despair  over  the 
price  of  cotton  are  thinking  of  rushing 
into  truck  crops,  and  all  over  the  South 
I  get  letters  from  farmers  asking  about 
the  cultivation  of  early  Irish  potatoes, 
and  I  fear  that  the  result  will  be  a  mass 
of  inferior  product  on  the  markets  that 
will  mean  profit  to  no  one.  The  growers 
on  this  Eastern  coast,  with  organized 
exchanges  distributing  their  product  by 
car  loads,  may  come  out,  but  isolated 
growers  all  over  the  South  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  freight  rates  and  the  fact  that 
they  must  depend  on  the  honesty  of  com¬ 
mission  men,  and  I  fear  that  one  season’s 
experiment  in  this  direction  will  be  a 
source  of  loss  to  them.  A  farmer  dab¬ 
bling  in  a  litle  truck  seldom  makes  a  suc¬ 
cess,  for  he  fails  to  realize  that  market 
gardening  is  a  distinct  pursuit  from  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  and  demands  more  labor 
and  more  lavish  use  of  fertilizers  than 
farmers  imagine.  The  thing  for  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  is  to  go  into  good  rotative 
farming,  forage  making  and  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  giving  cotton  a  smaller  place  and 
building  up  their  soil  to  greater  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


Vetch  With  Buckwheat. 

1WISII  to  sow  a  pat^h  of  buckwheat 
next  Summer,  and  harvest  it  down 
with  chickens  when  ripe.  The  land  is 
now  an  old  sod,  with  the  humus  content 
fairly  nearly  minimum.  Can  I  get  a  cov¬ 
er  crop  to  plow  under  in  the  Spring  of 
1916,  by  sowing  some  Hairy  vetch  along 
with  the  buckwheat?  The  idea  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  few  vetch  plants  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  the  seed  for  which  was  sown  late  in 
1913,  and  did  not  come  up  until  midsum¬ 
mer  1914.  At  the  present  time  the  tops 
cover  areas  three  or  four  feet  across.  In 
fact  I  never  saw  vetch  grow  so  well  be¬ 
fore,  although  I  sowed  it  for  the  first 
time  about  seven  years  ago.  If  any  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family  can  give  me  any¬ 
thing  better  than  an  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
bination  suggested  above,  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  invest  in  vetch  seed  more  intel¬ 
ligently.  The  prices  for  this  seed  will, 
of  course,  be  very  high  on  account  of  the 
war.  c.  M.  G. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — That’s  right — ask  for  “some¬ 
thing  better  than  an  opinion.”  From  our 
experience  we  should  sow  both  vetch  and 
rye  with  the  buckwheat.  The  rye  will 
surely  live  through,  while  the  vetch  may 
be  killed  out.  There  will  surely  be  some 
reader  to  tell  us  about  it  accurately. 


“Is  your  husband  an  agnostic,  Mrs. 
Nurich?”  “No;  he  hasn’t  had  a  drink 
since  the  first  of  the  year.” — Buffalo 
Express. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Largest  general  nursery  in  America. 
Established  for  61  years.  Choicest 
seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
Sixty  acres  of  home-grown  roses. 
Free  catalog.  Safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  (96) 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 

Box  561,  Painesville,  Ohio 


Hill’s  Evergreen  Wind¬ 
breaks  and  Hedges 

Protect  buildings,  crops  and  stock. 
Keep  house  and  barn  warmer. 
Save  fuel  —  save  feed  — 
save  money. 

HILL’S 

Evergreens  Grow 

because  they  are  hardy , don ble 
transplanted  and  root  pruned. 

Fine  fibrous  feeding  roots.  Youcannowhave 
a  beautiful  Hill  Evergreen  windbreak,  hedge,  shelter 
belt  or  screen  of  guaranteed  quality  at  very  low  cost. 
Ask  for  FREE  EVEKCREEN  BOOK  and  60  GREAT 
BARGAIN  SHEET.  Avoid  disappointment— plant  Hill’s 
Evergreens— famous  for  over  half  acentury.  Safedelivery 
guaranteed.  Fifty  Million  Evergreens  on  band.  Write  to 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 

2129  Cedar  St.  Evergreen  Specialists  Dundee,  III. 


GRAFTED  ENGLISH 
WALNUTS 

My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA 
liltOW.x  TREES  grafted  on  the 
BI,A<  K  WALNUT  STOCK  are 
perfect  y  hardy  and  bear  early 
and  abundantly.  Also  HARDY 
PECAN  trees.  Write  for  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree 
Specialist,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


Hardy  Nut  Trees 
for  Northern  Planting 

Budded  Pecan  Trees,  Thin-Shell  Hardy  sorts. 
Budded  and  Grafted  English  Walnuts.  Ask 
for  special  Nut  Catalogue. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  VINCENNES.  INDIANA 


Millions  of  trefes  &  plants 


THE  DOUGLAS  PEAR 

Blight  resisting.  Vigorous  and  Productive,  Most 
Excellent  quality  For  saie  on  trial. 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  exgp^!Tdn8tal  Lawrence,  Kas. 


REES  atHalfAgenis  Prices 


IF 

WM  Trees  mi  <1  Plants  2  yr.  Vnricties  for 

■i  Nl  $1.30.  1  each.  Ey.  Hnrvest,  Duchess  Ba  d  win 

Apple*  Ox»'<*art,  U  chinond,  Mt.  Mo  oney  (’  ’er'  y ; Cham¬ 
pion.  Cnuvf  nl.  E  hurt  a  P*  nch :  Loin  -ii  d‘  Bur' >ank  Plum; 
Bartlett,  Seckol  Pear;  Concord  X  gn  f  a,  Pelawn  re  Grnpe; 
Funs,  White  G»ape  Curr  nt.  8e  <1  fo**  certified  grow¬ 
ers’  fVee  cii tal oar.  It  t'  Ils  nil  bout  the  cntnlog- 
middleman  In  the  niar»<  rv  hu-lness. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

iaSilGRAP  VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine, ch< mid.  2*  mph*  vi  e- — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


9  Art  Rote  Poster  W  "How  to  Grow  Rose* 

stamps  —  a  book  every  rose- 

SlABra  lover  should  have.  10 

•ent  free  With  J  chapters  telling  about 
soils,  planting,  growing, 
pruning,  etc.  Not  a  catalog. 
Price  10c  postpaid  includes  25c 
■  coupon goodonfirstjl order.  Our 
r  1915  Rose  Guide ,  offering  nearly 
400varieties— the  cream  of  the  world’  Ss 
best  roses,  FREE.  Send  for  it  today . 
The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co.,  '  ' 

-Rose  Specialists.  Over  BOY  r  Experience 

Box  4  West  Grove.  Pa. 


Wino’s  Quality  Seeds  produce  the  choicest  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Grown  with  great  care  for  thoso  who  appreciate 

E‘ '  ty .  No  matter  what  you  need ,  Garden,  Field  or  Flower 
,  we  have  them  and  offer  only  the  best  varieties  grown, 
described  in  our  free  catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 
WING  SEED  CO.,  BOX  183  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


by 

Eherle’*  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  eve  y  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  19 IS  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Have  to 


be  Shown?. 


I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 

’  And  I’m  wi.ling  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  live  close  totheMIs- 
souri  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

henry  field.  Free. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEEP  CO.,  Bn  28 .  Shemniimh.  low,. 


Vick’s 


Garden 

and 

Floral 


Guide 


Now  Several  new  features.  Contains  For 

valuable  practical  information  on  ,n,c 

*  planting,  etc.  Several  splendid 
new  varieties.  For  66  ye-rs  the  leading  authc  .yon 
Vegetable,  Flow<*r  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Trees.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  Is  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
21  Stone  Strce'  The  Flower  City 


.  Extra  choice,  hardy! 

northern  grown  registered  stock,  f 
Purity,  Germination  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

-  Tested  by  State  and  U.  S.  Seed  Laboratories  l 
.  —warranted  to  comply  with  all  Seed  Laws.  Send  for  I 
Free  sam  pie  Disco  Registered  Alfalfa  Seed  and  Free  copy  Disco  Alfalfa  I 
Book  telling  how  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully  everywhere. 
^DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO.,  21  Main  Si.,  Mitchell.  S.D.  <1  ! 


0D  SEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  witli  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addres»e*. 
H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  IllinoU 


J.  H.  SHEERIN’S  TREES  MADE  DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

600,000  Peach  Treen,  5  to  7  feet,  9c;  4  to  5  feet,  7c;  3  to  4  feet,  5c;  2  to  3  feet,  4c.  400,000  Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet,  12c  ;S 
to  6  feet,  8c;  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  50,000  Pears,  45,000  Cherry,  30,000  Plum  and  thousands  of  small  iruit  plants.  Secure  varie¬ 
ties  now,  pay  in  spring.  Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save  disappointment.  Catalogue  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  48  Seward  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees  and  shruhs,  and  roses.  Vigorous  hardv  stock  from 
the  famous  Lake  Shor-  region  of  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 
T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO.  Lock  Box  110. 


- - "ASTONISHINGLY  LOW  PRICES - - 

A  The  leading  varieties  of  fruits  at  prices  which  defy  com-  In  addition  to  our  remarkable  fruit,  tree  offerings,  we  have  BEST 

”  petition— especially  m  vie  v  of  their  wonderful  hardiness  ■gBUBCSBHC  MBW  millionsof  small  fruits,  roses,  shrubs  and  ornamental  stock 

and  productiveness  For  example,  of  the  41  leading  vane-  -guaranteed  to  reach  the  purchasers  in  a  live,  thrifty  condi-  OFPERQ  OF 

fUlll  I  I O  U  tles  of  apples  we  sell,  take  B A  lion,  free  from  all  plant  diseases,  and  absolutely  true  to  name. 

IYI I  UUl  V/ 1*  DAI  nWIN  nr  We  were  the  first  nurserymen  in  Amerh  a  to  give  such  a  OlIP 

„  „  „„„  „„  „„  „  „„„  WFw,  Jh  „  Jb  w  n.  guarantee,  and  this,  coupled  with  real  personal  service  has  wu" 

2-year,  5  to  7  ft, . 10c.  each,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000  v  built  for  us  a  national  reputation.  No  matter  whether  ymi  0  _  vm  nc 

FDIIITP  2-year,  4  to  5  ft .  7c.  each,  6.00  per  100,  55.00  per  1,000  IR  KP  I  bj  MM  iB  live  in  Arkansas  or  Michigan,  our  stock  will  grow  and  YfcAKo 

■  a«.wa.  2-year,  3  to  4  ft. .  5c.  each,  4.00  per  100,  37,00  per  1,000  |A1A  ■  MR  ll  HV  S  thrive  for  you— for  the  rich,  deep  soil  and  severe  winters  _  v___  . 

nri  mmiQ  P  v.  a  Kg#  V V-  «■  of  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  of  New  York  have  made  EXPERI- 

TDCCC  „  LFti-ivn/UO  BA  ^  -  flM  our  trees  and  shrubs  deep-rooted,  hardy  and  disease- 

I  lx  CEO  2-year,  5  to  7  ft . 20c.  each,  $16.00  per  100  IK7&  resisting.  No  scale  has  ever  been  found  in  our  orchards  LNCE 

2-year,  4  to  5  ft . 15c.  each,  12.00  per  100  or  nurseries.  Our  new  free  32-page  Catalog,  handsomely 

2-year,  3  to  4  ft . 10c.  each,  8.00  per  100  illustrated,  lists  our  entire  lino,  which  will  make  vou 

Similar  offer,  on  the  19  varieties  of  peaches.  No  matter  If  you  only  desire  4  toS  H§S^=Sj|IR 

trees,  we  will  give  your  order  the  best  attention.  Caieful  selection,  splendid  middlemen’s  profits.  And  remember  our  guarantee  of  genuineness  and  safedelivery. 

packing,  prompt  shipment.  Order  early.  5#  cash  discount  if  ordered  before  March  15th.  Order  early  and  get  our  special  discounts.  Write  TODAY. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES  ™a  emark  7  Oak  Street,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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1' JHkC  KUKA  L,  NEW-YORKER 


FORKNER 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


TILLERS 


WORK  RIGHT  UP  TO  YOUR  TREES  ^ 

Cultivate  entire  surface  between  rows  without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Does 
more  work — easier  and  quicker — and  leaves  better  surface  mulch  than  any  other 
-  —  t  cultivator.  Used  by  thousands  of  fruit 

--  —  growers  and  pronounced  indispensable. 

One  grower  says:  “The  Forkner 
reduces  labor  40%”.  Another  says: 
'We  have  all  kinds  of  tools,  but  we 
can  do  our  work  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  Forkner”.  Still  an¬ 
other  says:  “I  wouldn’t  take 
$150.  for  my  Forkner  Tiller  if 
_  I  couldn’t  get  another”. 

.1-  Write  today  for  catalog  and 

r*  1  free  book — "Modern  Soil 

~a.*’  Tillage” — invaluable  to 
1  —  any  farmer  or  fruit 

grower.  Mailed  free. 
Write  today. 

LIGHT  DRAFT 
HARROW  CO. 

612  Nevada  Si. 
Marshalltown,  la. 


$1000 


An  Acre 

Growing 
EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

Fruit  tame  year  as  planted. 

Freo  Catalog  with  full  Instructions. 

C.  S-  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


FANCY  CLOVER 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa. 

TIMOTHY.  All  kinds  Pure  Field  Seeds.  We  buy 
direct  of  the  farmer.  Quality  high,  Prices  low.  Can 
save  you  money.  Witte  for  Fbeb  Samples  and  Prices 

F.  J.  WOOD  &  SONS.  LONDON,  O. 


SPRAY-- $IIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  spraying 
outfit  when  you  can  get  our  Winner  No.  1  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $110.00.  It  will  handle 
1  nozzles,  giving  5%  gallons  of  liquid  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.;  comes  complete  with 
100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  all  ready  to  go 
10  work.  Price  on  skids,  $110.00,  or  on  wheels, 
$135.00.  We  have  two  larger  sizes,  one  with  150 
gallon  and  one  with  200  gallon  tank.  Send  for 
information.  If  you  need  power  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose,  you  need  to  know  about  Excel¬ 
sior  engines.  They  are  reliable  ancT  durable. 
Tell  us  your  power  needs  and  get  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  catalog  free  on  request. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


^^Twenti/AVilliori 


Dewberry,  raspberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Everything  for 
the  farm  and  home  at  wholesale  prices. 
Big  20th  century  catalog,  illustrated  in 
colors  sent  free. 

TOWNSEN 


ntury  catalog,  illustrated  in 
-ee.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
ID,  25  VINE  ST..  SALISBURY,  MO. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^  £•  0br« 

nual  catalog.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Wyoming,  Del. 

STRAWBERRIES 

We  have  grown  strawberry  plants  for  over  40  year*:  write 
for  our  money-saving  price  list.  George  W.  Bridgman 
Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

SEED  POTATOES 

WITH  BUSINESS  BACK  OF  THEM 

Grown  in  Maine  under  supervision  of  Plant  Pathologist. 
Parent  Plants  yielded  6  to  10  large  tubers  each.  Spraying 
practiced.  Weak,  unhealthy  plants  and  those  not  true 
to'type  removed  from  fields.  Constant  inspection  from 
planting  to  digging.  Yields  per  acre  400  to  555  bua 
Pedigreed  Seed— Kit  to  Plunt. 

Clovers— Alfalf a— other  grass  seed— Oats— Corn — 
Field  Peas  and  Beans.  Fine  Catalog  —  Free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDIS  VILLE,  Lanc.Co..PA. 

LOWELL’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Guaranteed  100%  pure  and  practically  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  No  powdery  scab  in  this  section.  Send  for 
catalog.  Frank  Lowell  &  Sons,  Gardiner,  >Ie. 


STURDY,  VIGOROUS,  HARDY  TREES 

Complete  assortment  of  standard  and  new  varieties 

DELICIOUS  APPLE  (J.  H.  Hale),  EARLY  ALBERTA  PEACHES 

Guaranteed  as  represented  in  every  particular. 
APPLE,  2  and  3  yr.  on  whole  imptd.  roots, 

3^  to  5  ft, . *6.50  per  100 

PEACH,  2  yr.  roots,  1  yr.  tops, 

2  to  3  ft. .  *2.75  per  100 

All  other  prices  equally  low.  Write  for  price  list  on 
complete  line  of  General  Nursery  Stock. 

LAKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  R.U,  Girard,  Pa. 


Lay  That  Cellar  Floor  Now 

while  you  have  the  time  to  make  a  good  job  of  it.  Concrete  makes 
a  clean  everlasting  floor,  easily  swept  or  washed — one  that  the  furnace 
or  hot  ashes  cannot  set  ablaze.  All  the  materials  you  need  are  good 
sand  and  gravel  or  crushed  stone  and 


TuaiMie 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


ALPHA  Portland  Cement  always 
gives  satisfactory  results  on  the  farm. 
It  goes  further  and  is  cheaper  in  actual 
use  than  ordinary  cements.  It  makes 
everlasting  walls,  walks,  driveways, 
porch  floors,  silos,  posts,  troughs,  etc. 

In  building  for  permanence  you 
need  the  best  Cement  you  can  get. 
Use  a  brand  guaranteed  for  strength. 
Insist  upon  ALPHA  and  be  SURE. 

The  ALPHA  Dealer  Has  a  Book  for  You 

Our  large  illustrated  ALPHA  book  shows  how  to  make  scores  of  home-and- 
farm  improvements.  The  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  copy  and  tell  you  more  about  everlasting  improvements  made  with 
ALPHA  Cement.  If  you  don’t  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mention¬ 
ing  what  you  are  planning  to  make  or  build.  Address  Dept.  R. 


ALPHA  Cement  is  sure  to  produce 
a  fine  hard  job,  for  its  quality  is  guarded 
carefully  by  chemists  throughout  the 
process  of  manufacturing.  It  is  tested 
every  hour,  so  that  every  bag  is  sure  to 
be  of  full  strength  and  binding  power. 
ALPHA  is  warranted  in  composition, 
fineness  and  tensile  strength  to  more 
than  meet  the  Government  require¬ 
ments  and  all  other  standard  tests. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 


General 

Offices: 


Easton,  Pa 


SALES  OFFICES :  New  York,  Chirac®.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Baltlmora,  Boston,  Savannah 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. — Eighty-five  persons  were 
dragged  from  the  icy  water  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Jan.  22,  when 
the  steamer  Maryland  of  the  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Virginia  line  burned  off 
the  Megothy  River.  That  there  was  no 
loss  of  life  was  due  only  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  night  liners  from  Norfolk  to 
Baltimore  arrived  promptly.  Many  pas¬ 
sengers  donned  life  belts  and  jumped  into 
the  bay  to  escape  the  flames,  and  almost 
perished  in  the  icy  water. 

The  executive  board  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  in  session  in 
Newark,  Jan.  23,  adopted  a  memorial 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  Legislature, 
demanding  legislation  that  will  do  away 
with  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the 
shooting  down  of  strikers  by  armed 
guards.  One  bill  will  be  submitted  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  by  private  corporations 
of  armed  guards  in  labor  disputes.  An¬ 
other  will  make  it  unlawful  to  swear  in 
as  a  deputy  sheriff  any  non-resident  of  a 
county. 

Nineteen  men  composing  the  crew  of 
the  schooner  Mary  L.  Baxter  were 
rescued  in  a  70-mile  gale  near  Diamond 
Shoals,  Va.,  Jan,  24,  by  a  volunteer 
crew  from  the  Morgan  liner  El  Valle. 
The  Baxter  was  partly  dismantled  and 
her  crew  were  forced  to  take  to  the 
rigging  of  the  broken  masks  to  escape 
the  high  seas  which  beat  over  the  vessel. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
proposed  parade  of  American  warships 
through  the  Panama  Canal  in  March  will 
he  abandoned  and  that  President  Wilson 
will  journey  to  the  San  Francisco  expo¬ 
sition  overland.  Colonel  Goethals  told 
the  President,  Jan.  25,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  Atlantic  fleet 
could  be  sent  through  the  canal,  because 
the  slides  at  Gold  Hill  had  proved  so 
formidable  that  the  engineers  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  dredge  a  depth  sufficient  to 
allow  the  battleships  to  pass. 

Additional  indictments  returned  at 
Chicago,  Jan.  26,  in  connection  with  the 
broken  La  Salle  Street  Trust  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  charged  William  I-orimer, 
president,  Charles  B.  Munday,  vice- 
president,  and  Henry  W.  JIuttig,  a  di¬ 
rector,  with  misapplication  of  funds. 
The  first  indictment  is  against  Lorimer 
in  26  counts,  and  charges  misuse  of  $61,- 
500  of  the  bank’s  funds.  In  each  instance 
Munday  is  charged  with  aiding  the  pres¬ 
ident.  The  second  indictment  charges 
Munday  in  26  counts  with  the  misuse  of 
$125,000.  The  third  charges  in  60  counts 
the  misuse  of  $S0,000  by  Munday  and 
Huttig. 

Jan.  26  the  five-masted  schooner  Eliza¬ 
beth  Palmer  came  into  collision  with  the 
freighter  Washingtonian  off  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Capes.  Both  ships  sank.  The  crews, 
with  one  seaman  missing,  were  picked 
up  by  the  Hamilton  of  the  Old  Dominion 
l.ine.  It  was  the  first  voyage  of  the 
freighter,  which  left  Honolulu  on  De¬ 
cember  30,  had  passed  through  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal,  reached  Balboa  on  Jan.  17 
and  left  Cristobal  on  Jan.  19,  with  a 
cargo  of  sugar  and  a  small  amount  of 
general  merchandise.  The  schooner  was 
bound  for  Norfolk  to  ship  a  cargo  of  coal 
for  Portland,  Me.  She  was  worth  about 
$125,000.  The  Washingtonian  is  a  com¬ 
plete  loss.  She  belonged  to  the  Ilawaiian- 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  was 
worth  about  $1,000,000  and  her  cargo 
of  sugar  about  half  that  much.  Both 
were  fairly  well  covered  by  insurance. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Plans  for 
the  biggest  Farmers’  Week  yet  held  at  the 
Masachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Am¬ 
herst  are  fast  maturing.  Farmers’  Week 
is  scheduled  this  year  from  March  15  to 
19  inclusive.  Special  features  will  be 
moving  pictures  of  Massachusetts  agricul¬ 
ture  and  country  life ;  the  corn,  potato, 
and  dairy  shows;  the  big  evening  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  meetings  of  various  associa¬ 
tions  and  soeieties  during  the  week.  The 
program  will  be  divided  into  six  distinct 
sections  which  will  hold  continuous  meet¬ 
ings  '-n  different  places  about  the  campus. 

A  “movable  school”  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  opened  at  Nash’s  Mills,  Mass., 
Jan.  22,  is  to  continue  one  day  a  week 
for  12  weeks.  This  is  under  a  plan 
whereby  such  instruction  may  he  given 
through  a  local  teacher,  lessons  being 
prepared  by  State  and  Government  auth¬ 
orities.  The  local  leader  will  he  Rev. 
Arthur  Rudman  of  Nash’..  Mills.  r'  he 
classes  will  be  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
chu  h  Nash’s  Mills.  It  is  expected 
that  considerable  assistance  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  exercises  will  be  received  from  the 
newly  formed  Franklin  County  Farm 
Bur  au  1  its  County  Agent,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Parker. 

The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  a  town  forest  com¬ 
petition  for  1915,  the  object  being  the 
imp  .vement  of  100  acros  of  town,  forest. 
The  prize  is  the  setting  of  50  acres  to 
two-year  White  pine  transnlants.  It  is 
urged  that  every  town  should  make  a 
general  survey  of  possible  tracts  and 
when  one  is  selected  a  well-studied  lay¬ 
out,  plan  of  roads,  paths,  camp-sites,  re¬ 
creation  features,  etc.,  should  be  made 
and  a  definite  forest  policy  should  be  out¬ 
lined.  Towns  and  communities  which  are 
not  able  to  employ  a  regular  landscape 
office  to  draw  up  definite  plans  may  se¬ 
cure  help  of  this  kind  through  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 
Men  especially  adapted  to  work  out  such 
problems  are  available,  the  only  expense 
being  for  travel  and  the  drafting  of  the 
plans. 


F'ebruary  (!. 


The  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men  will  hold  its  fortieth  annual  meeting 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  23-25  ;  John  Hall, 
secretary,  204  Granite  Building,  Roches- 
terr,  N.  Y. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  new 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  company 
is  about  to  build  a  $1,000,000  market  ter¬ 
minal  on  the  block  bounded  by  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  avenues  and  Thirty-fourth 
and  Thirty-fifth  streets,  New  York. 
Plans  for  two  similar  structures  in 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  are  also 
being  made.  These  are  to  be  the  first  of 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  terminals  for  receiving 
and  distributing  foodstuffs  in  the  greater 
city. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
Transportation  Association,  Inc.  (of  Bur¬ 
lington  County)  was  held  in  Grange  Hall, 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16.  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected :  President 
W.  T.  Baggs,  Beverly ;  vice-president 
Howard  Russ,  Delanco ;  secretary  and 
treasurer  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra;  trustees. 
II.  K.  Cramp,  W.  K.  Ilookstra,  E.  M. 
Brock,  E.  W.  Scott,  C.  C.  Shipps,  A.  D. 
Mueller  and  Watson  Van  Sciver.  Peti¬ 
tion  for  a  public  hearing  before  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  will  be  made,  at  which 
time  improved  conditions  will  be  asked 
f  r  both  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Farm 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  announces  that  the  association  will 
welcome  criticism  concerning  questionable 
methods  of  farm  mortgage  bankers  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  association  to  assist  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  p  farm  mortgage  banking  be¬ 
yond  reproach  of  any  sort  and  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  educational  plans  to  enlighten 
investors  concerning  farm  mortgages. 
The  association  purposes  to  take  steps 
this  year  to  secure  legislative  action  with 
regard  to  rural  credits  throughout  the 
country.  The  next  annual  convention 
will  he  held  in  St.  Louis  in  October. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Cl  ”les  Horton  Peek,  New  York  State 
Botanist,  who  is  said  to  have  the  long¬ 
est  record  of  continuous  activity  in  the 
history  of  the  State  civil  service.  Dr. 
Peck  is  82  years  old  and  for  some  time 
has  been  in  slightly  impaired  health  at 
liis  home  iu  Menands,  a  suburb  of  Al¬ 
bany.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  State 
Museum  as  botanist  in  1867. 

With  the  $2,500,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  the  urgency  deficiency  bill 
fo  the  eradication  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  immediately  available,  the  I  )e- 
partmen*.  of  Agriculture  has  begun  the 
prompt  payment  for  losses  to  owners  of 
infected  herds.  This  step  will  enable  the 
federal  authorities  to  push  their  cam¬ 
paign  against  this  epidemic  much  more 
energetically,  as  it  will  minimize  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  farmers  to  surrender  their 
stock  for  slaughter.  The  outbreak  cost 
the  government  a  total  of  $2,129,138.04 
up  to  January  1.  Of  this  sum  $1,840,- 
528.99  represents  the  government’s  share 
of  the  expense  of  slaughtering  infected 
herds  and  reimbursing  the  owners  for 
their  losses,  of  which  the  government 
pays  half  and  the  individual  stands  the 
remainder.  The  figures  show  that  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  work  in  January  101,176  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  slaughtered.  Of  these 
46,268  were  cattle,  47,735  swine  and  the 
remainder  sheep  and  goats.  The  loss  in 
Illinois  has  been  larger  than  in  any  other 
State,  with  36.758  animals  slaughtered 
there.  Pennsylvania  comes  next,  with 
17,896,  and  Ohio  third  with  10,111.  None 
of  the  16  other  States  in  which  there  was 
an  outbreak  lost  as  many  as  8,000. 

The  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  met  in  Albany,  Jan.  20,  for  tin* 
(lection  of  officers  for  1915,  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  for  1914  were  re-elected.  The  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  appointed  were  It.  D. 
Cooper,  Little  Falls,  F.  H.  Thompson. 
Holland  Patent,  Frank  Sherman,  Copake. 
the  president  and  secretary  being  ex-officio 
members.  Several  reports  were  received 
of  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  dealers  to 
get  the  producer  to  sign  contracts  from 
April  to  April,  which  the  directors  feel 
is  decidedly  bad  policy  for  the  producer, 
and  bel’eve  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake 
f  the  producer  to  sign  for  a  longer  per¬ 
iod  than  Oct.  1,  even  should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  tie  themselves  for  any  definite 
period.  The  directors  reiterated  their 
belief  that  the  most  effective  way  for  the 
farmers  to  secure  relief  was  to  control 
t1'  *r  slipping  station  and  instances  were 
shown  where  farmer  owned  plants  were 
securing  much  better  returns  than  those 
selling  to  dealer  operated  plants. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Fa  mers’  week.  New  York  Agricultural 
College.  Ithaca.  Feb.  8-13. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  fifth  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
9-12,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  10-1 L 
Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show. 
New  York,  26th,  annual  exhibition,  Feb. 
12-18 ;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Farmers’  Week,  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Amherst,  March  15-19. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  June  23-25. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car 

A  Moderate  Priced  Car  of  Unusual  Qualifications 


Dodge  Brothers  have  manufactured 
the  vital  parts  for  more  than  500,000 
motor  cars. 

They  have  manufactured  as  many  as 
225,000  sets  of  motor  car  parts  a  year. 

This  means  millions  of  pieces,  large 
and  small. 

They  have  established  costs  on  every 
piece,  every  part,  every  operation. 

They  know  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent,  the 
most  and  the  best  it  is  possible  to  get 
out  of  men,  material  and  machinery. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  element  of  ex¬ 
periment  does  not  enter  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Dodge  Brothers’  car.  . 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  Dodge 
Brothers,  ac¬ 
customed  to 
cutting  as 
many  as 
34,000  gears 
a  day,  should 
know  how  to 
produce  good 
gears. 

A  plant  accus- 
t  o  m  e  d  to 
heating  and 
forging  300,- 
000  pounds  of 
steel  a  day 
should  c  e  r- 

tainly  know  something  of  the  science 
of  handling  steel. 

They  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
construction  of  their  car,  everything 
that  tends  to  produce  value — extra¬ 
ordinary  experience ;  immense  pro¬ 
duction  capacity ;  complete  financial 
independence. 

Unerring  Accuracy  Characterizes 
Dodge  Brothers’  Work 

The  car  is  marked  by  that  rigid  insist¬ 
ence  upon  unerring  accuracy,  which 
is  recognized  as  the  chief  characteris¬ 
tic  of  all  Dodge  Brothers’  work. 

Ordinary  good  practice  has  not  been 
good  enough — in  every  detail  you 
will  find  the  exceptional. 

You  will  encounter  many  features 
which  exceed  your  expectations — 
never  one  that  falls  below  them. 

Your  enthusiasm  over  one  feature  has 
scarcely  subsided  before  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  another,  and  then  another, 
reaches  the  same  high  plane. 

Not  a  detail  in  the  car  was  determined 
simply  by  precedent  or  custom — the 
one  thought  was  to  see  how  much 
value  Dodge  Brothers  could  give  by 
getting  the  utmost  out  of  their  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  equipment. 

You  are  almost  sure  to  ask  yourself 
how  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  such 
quality  at  so  moderate  a  price. 

The  answer  is  furnished  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  experience  and  equipment 
enjoyed  by  Dodge  Brothers  and  to 
which  we  have  just  referred. 

Examine  The  Car 
Item  By  Item 

It  will  interest  you  to  scan  the  specifi¬ 
cations,  item  by  item,  and  see  if  you 


can  conceive  how  the  material,  the 
design  or  the  manufacturing  prac¬ 
tice  could  be  improved. 

You  will  find  such  vital  parts  as  the 
springs  and  the  gears  made  from 
chrome  vanadium  steel. 

This  has  several  valuable  results. 

Because  of  the  strength  of  chrome  van¬ 
adium  steel,  the  leaves  in  the  springs 
are  thinner  than  those  ordinarily  used, 
and  it  is  possible  to  use  more  of  them. 

These  leaves  are  self-lubricating. 


The  net  result  is  maximum  strength, 
with  maximum  resiliency. 

Again,  this  generous  use  of  light, 
strong,  costly  steels  makes  unusually 
light  weight — the  shipping  weight 
being  approximately  2,200  pounds. 


General  Specifications 


UNIT  POWER  PLANT 

— Aluminum  Cone 
C  1  u  t  ch  —  Leatlier- 
faeed. 

MOTOR  —  Four-cylin¬ 
der,  cast  en  bloc 
with  removable  head. 
3%-iueh  bore  by  414- 
inch  stroke.  30-33 
II.  P.  Water  Cooled. 
Centrifugal  Pump. 

RADIATOR —  Tubular 
Type. 

LUBRICATION 

— Splash  and  force 
feed. 

HIGH-TENSION  MAG- 

NETO— Waterproof, 
Risemann. 

GASOLINE  SYSTEM 

—Pressure  feed.  15- 
gallon  tank  hung  on 
rear. 

INSTRUMENT 
BOARD  —  Carries 
Jones  00-mile  speed¬ 
ometer,  driven  from 
transmission,  gaso¬ 
line  air  pressure 
pump;  gasoline  air 
pressure  gauge;  oil 
pressure  gauge;  mag¬ 
neto  switch;  cur¬ 
rent  indicator;  light¬ 
ing  switch;  carbure¬ 
tor  adj  oitment; 
glovelocker  and  dash 
lamp. 

DRIVE  —  Left  side; 
center  control. 

STARTER  GENERA¬ 
TOR  —  Single  unit. 
12-volt,  40-amp.  Rat- 
tery. 

TRANSMISSION  —  Se¬ 
lective  sliding  gear 
type  —  three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse. 
Chrome  -  Vanadium 
steel  gears,  heat- 
treated. 

REAR  AXLE  —  Full¬ 
floating,  Removable 
cover  plate  to  give 
access  to  differen¬ 
tial. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS 

thruout,  including 
wheels  and  differen¬ 
tial. 


S.  R.  0.  BALL  BEAR¬ 
INGS  in  clutch  and 
transmission. 

STEERING  GEAR— Ir¬ 
reversible,  of  worm, 
nut  and  sector  type 
- — fitted  with  17-inch 
wheel. 

SPRINGS— All  Chrome 
Vanadium  steel,  self 
lubricating. 

FENDERS  —  Excep¬ 
tionally  handsome 
oval  design. 

RUNNING  BOARDS 
AND  FOOT  BOARDS 
—  Wood,  linoleum 
covered  and  alumi¬ 
num  bound. 

WHEELS  —  Hickory, 
demountable  rims. 
32  by  3'4  inches. 

TIRES  — Straight  side 
type — Non-skid  rear. 

BODIES — Five  passen¬ 
ger  touring  and  two- 
passenger  roadster. 
All  steel,  including 
body  frame.  Special 
enameled  finish.  Up¬ 
holstered  in  genuine 
grain  leather. 

WHEELBASE  —  110 
inches. 

WINDSHIELD  —  Rain 
vision,  clear  vision 
and  ventilating. 

TOP  —  One-man  type, 
m  o  h  a  i  r  covered : 
Jiffy  curtains  and 
boot. 

LIGHTS  —  Electric; 
two  head  lights  with 
dimmer,  tail  lamp 
and  dash  light. 

EQUIPMENT  —  Elec¬ 
tric  horn.  License 
brackets.  Robe  rail. 
Foot  rail.  Tools, 
Demountable  rim 
mounted  oil  rear. 

SHIPPING  WEIGHT 

— Approximately  2,200 
pounds. 

PRICE— Touring  car 
or  roadster.  $785  f. 
o.  b.  Detroit. 


And  yet  you  will  find  that  every  essen¬ 
tial  part  is  stout  and  strong  and  of 
full  size. 

Unlooked-for  Quality 
Everywhere  Evident 

Every  feature  you  examine  reveals  un¬ 
looked-for  quality. 

The  leather  used  in  the  upholstery  is 
of  selected  stock — real  grain  leather. 
The  tufting  is  deep  and  soft;  the  filling, 
natural  curled  hair. 

The  full  floating  rear  axle  seems  to 
stand  out  as  an  extraordinary  value, 
until  you  discover  other  values  equally 
important — as  for  instance,  the  Timken 
bearings  thruout;  the  S.  R.  O.  ball 
bearings  in  the  clutch  and  transmis¬ 
sion;  the  single 
unit  starter- 
generator  ;  the 
Eisemann  wa¬ 
terproof  mag¬ 
neto  ;  the  fact 
that  in  direct 
drive  no  trans¬ 
mission  gears 
are  engaged  or 
in  motion ;  the 
exclusive  use  of 
drop  forgings 
and  drawn 
work  instead  of 
castings;  the 
perfect  stream 
line  body ;  the 
specially  designed  oval  fenders;  the 
one  man  type  top,  etc.,  etc. 

You  will  find  not  merely  a  few  refine¬ 
ments,  but  the  highest  form  of  re¬ 
finement  at  every  point,  even  to 
minor  details. 

An  "example  of  this  is  the  beauty  and 
completeness  of  the  black  enamel  in¬ 
strument  board  with  its  equipment 
of  oil  gauge,  battery  gauge,  gasoline 
pressure  gauge  and  pump,  carburetor 
adjustment,  speedometer,  dash  light 
and  switches — all  nickeled. 

In  Action  The  Car  Is 

Even  More  Impressive 

• 

Some  of  the  concealed  quality  might 
be  lost  upon  you  if  it  were  not  im¬ 
mediately  revealed  in  the  way  the 
car  handles  itself. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  ease  with 
which  it  gets  under  way — the  gliding 
sensation  which  bespeaks  not  merely 
power  in  plenty,  but  beautiful  bal¬ 
ance  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
weight. 

The  specifications,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  speak  for  themselves. 

But  how  good  the  car  is,  not  even  the 
quality  indicated  by  these  specifica¬ 
tions  can  show. 

You  cannot  really  know  until  your  foot 
has  pressed  the  accelerator. 

Instantly  you  will  realize  that  here  is 
delightful  responsiveness — anunusual 
power  of  picking  up — and  above  all, 
a  steadiness  on  country  roads  at  all 
speeds  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  price  of  Dodge  Brothers’  car  is 
really  the  last  thing  for  you  to  con¬ 
sider. 

The  important  thing  is  to  realize  how 
much  they  have  given  you  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price. 


□□□ge  Brothers 
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Planet  Jk 


j*'  i  u 


Planet  Jr  tools  are  the 
greatest  time-,  labor-,  and 
money-savers  ever  invent¬ 
ed  for  the  farm  and  gar¬ 
den.  They  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  a  single  season 
in  bigger  better  crops, 
and  last  a  lifetime.  Fully 
guaranteed. 


No.  25  Planet  Jr  Com¬ 
bined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator 
and 
Plow 


A  splendid  combination  for  the 
family  garden,  onion  grower,  or 
large  gardener.  Is  a  perfect  seed¬ 
er,  and  combined  double  and  single 
wheel-hoe.  Unbreakable  steel 
frame.  (Capacity — 2  acres  a  day. 


Planet  Jr  12-tooth 
Harrow^  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  and 
Pulverizer 


Stronger,  steadier  in  action,  and 
cultivates  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  harrow  made.  Non¬ 
clogging  steel  wheel.  Invaluable 
to  the  market-gardener,  trucker, 
tobacco  or  small-fruit  grower. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators* 

Writ©  postal  for  it. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 
BOX  1107V  PHILADELPHIA  PA 


Smooth  Potatoes 


are  assured  to  every  farmer  if 
he  rids  his  seed  of  infection  by 
using  the  destroyer  of  Potato 
Scab  and  Black  Leg — 

FommeHYDE 

*  7Hrmer'&  Tr/enet 

Be  on  your  guard.  Potato  Scab, 
fungus  and  Black  Leg  bacteria  once 
in  the  ground  may  persist  for  many 
years.  The  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommends  the  use  of  clean 
seeds  disinfected  with  Formaldehyde 
to  prevent  spread  of  potato  diseases 
and  smuts  of  grain,  etc.  Formalde¬ 
hyde  in  pound  bottles  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents.  New  big  Hand  Book  sent 
free. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Work* 
100  William  Street,  New  York  3 


I  C. plain  view 

LULE  SEED  PLANTER 


Has  no  Brush  or  Metal  Cut-off,  Nerer-failine  Gravita¬ 
tion  selects  the  seed.  It  excels  In  accuracy  for  Corn. 
Peas,  Beans.  Peanuts,  etc.  Most  remarkable  seed  planter 
-practical — useful — simple — yet  most  surprising.  Write 
for  full  description. 

THE  COLE  PLANTER  has  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  in  many  states,  many  years. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  COLE  Plain  View  Seed 
Planter— the  most  won¬ 
derful  improvement 
in  seed  planters  6ince 
time  began. 

Write  today! 

HE  COLE  MFG.CO. 

Box  8,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  | 


Hairy  Vetch  With  Oats. 

REFERRING  to  article  on  page  41,  by 
C.  S.  Phelps,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  Hairy  vetch  is  grown.  In  what 
quantity  would  the  seed  be  sown?  As 
the  seed  is  too  large  to  be  placed  in  seeder 
attachment,  I  suppose  it  is  mixed  with 
the  oats.  In  many  vineyards  and  or¬ 
chards  around  here  the  Ilairy  vetch  has 
been  sown  in  the  Fall,  and  it  nearly  al¬ 
ways  winter-kills.  Some  time  ago  I  met 
a  Scotchman  who  criticized  our  manner 
of  handling  “vetches.”  He  said  that  in 
the  part  of  Scotland  he  came  from  the 
Winter  Ilairy  vetch  was  sown  in  the 
Spring.  I  tried  the  Spring  vetch  with 
oats,  and  it  was  all  killed  by  dry  weather. 
On  comparing  not  s  with  some  neighbors 
I  find  that  several  had  the  same  result 
with  the  variety  known  as  Spring  vetch. 
North  East,  Pa.  E.  S.  D. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  E.  S.  D.  of 
Pennsylvania,  about  growing  Hairy  vetch 
with  oats,  I  will  say  that  hundreds  of 
acres  were  grown  in  this  way  in  Northern 
New  York  during  the  past  two  years. 
Although  this  vetch  is  a  cold  climate 
plant,  I  can  sec  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  grow  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania. 
Being  closely -related  in  its  habits  to  the 
pea,  the  vetch,  like  the  pea,  should  be 
planted  deeply.  If  mixed  with  the  oats 
and  sown  in  a  drill  so  as  to  be  covered 
two  to  three  inches  deep,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  this  respect.  The  vetch 
needs  a  lot  of  moisture  to  cause  it  to 
sprout  well.  For  this  reason  the  vetch 
and  oats  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
land  can  be  safely  worked.  Two  bushels 
of  oats  with  15  pounds  (one  peck)  of 
Hairy  vetch,  makes  a  good  seeding  when 
the  crop  is  grown  entirely  as  fodder.  If 
the  oats  are  to  be  allowed  to  ripen,  the 
quantity  of  vetch  seed  should  be  reduced 
to  10  pounds.  The  oats  will  support  the 
vetch  nicely  and  there  is  very  little  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  crop  to  lodge,  but  too  large 
a  proportion  of  vetch  in  a  grain  crop  will 
tangle  and  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  the  reaper.  If  the  mixture  is  grown 
entirely  for  fodder  it  should  be  cut  when 
the  oats  are  in  milk  or  earlier,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  oats  to 
shell  out.  If  the  oats  are  wanted  for 
grain  the  vetch  will  not  have  formed  seed 
sufficient  to  shell  out,  at  least,  not  in 
Northern  New  York.  As  far  south  as 
most  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  mixture  would  do  better  grown 
entirely  as  a  fodder,  but  in  our  great 
northern  oat  belt  it  handles  all  right  with 
oats  grown  as  grain.  Of  course,  in  this 
case,  the  vetch  goes  with  the  straw,  but 
as  most  of  our  farmers  feed  oat  straw 
they  value  the  addition  of  the  vetch.  It 
is  like  clover  added  to  Timothy  hay. 

One  great  value  of  the  Hairy  vetch 
when  grown  with  oats  is  that  as  soon  as 
the  oats  are  cut.  the  vetch  sends  up  a 
new,  vigorous  growth.  This  is  very  val¬ 
uable  to  plow  under  or  to  leave  over 
Winter  to  come  again  in  the  first  year’s 
hay  crop.  If  the  oats  are  to  be  followed 
by  a  cultivated  crop  the  vetch  should  be 
used  for  green  manuring.  The  past  Fall 
several  of  our  farmers  plowed  under  a 
thick  mass  of  vetch  with  their  oat  stub¬ 
ble,  in  October.  If  the  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  seeding  is  done  with  the  oats,  as  is 
almost  universally  done  in  this  country, 
the  vetch  lives  over  and  makes  a  fine 
growth  with  the  clover  the  first  year.  After 
that  the  vetch  dies,  although  a  little  may 
happen  to  drop  seed  in  case  the  first 
year’s  hay  crop  is  cut  rather  late. 

E.  I).  S.  speaks  of  having  poor  success 
with  Hairy  vetch  sown  in  a  vineyard,  as 
a  Fall  and  Winter  cover.  My  own  expe¬ 
rience  with  this  vetch  for  orchard  work 
in  southern  New  England  indicates  that  it 
needs  to  be  seeded  early  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  root  growth  to  prevent 
winter-killing.  I  would  suggest  that  E. 
D.  S.  try  sowing  his  Hairy  vetch  in  the 
orchard  not  later  than  July  15  to  20,  and 
to  take  great  care  to  cover  the  seed 
deeply.  ciias.  s.  piielps. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Spring-sown  Oat  Crop. 

CAN  I  sow  Timothy  grass  seed  with 
cow  peas  and  oats,  Canada  field  peas 
and  oats.  Spring  vetch  and  oats,  or 
some  other  hay  crop  that  can  be  sown  in 
the  Spring?  J.  l. 

North  Seituate,  R.  I. 

Except  in  wet  Spring  seasons  we  have 
never  had  good  results  in  seeding  grass 
with  oats  and  peas.  This  crop  makes 
a  very  thick,  rank  growth,  and  if  the 
Spring  is  inclined  to  be  dry  the  grass 
suffers.  Seeding  with  oats  alone  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory,  but  we  would 
seed  grass  in  the  early  Fall  in  your  lat¬ 
itude. 
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How  Many 
Hides  Has  a  Cow? 

SOLE  leather  is  not  adapted  to  soft,  tufted  uphol¬ 
stery  of  automobiles  and  furniture.  Hides  must 
be  split  into  thin  sheets  to  produce  upholstery 
leather. 

The  two  lower,  fleshy,  grain  less  sheets  are  coated, 
embossed  and  sold  as  “genuine  leather.”  That  is 
why  so  much  “leather”  upholstering  cracks,  rots  and 
peels  so  quickly. 

MOTOR  QUALITY 

For  Automobiles 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 

For  Furniture 
Is  Guaranteed  Superior  to  Coated  Splits 

Fabrikoid  is  used  by  leading  makers  of  automobiles,  bug¬ 
gies  and  furniture,  with  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  ideal  material  for  recovering  your  couches,  daven¬ 
ports,  dining  chairs  and  Morris  chairs. 

If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  vicinity,  we  will  sell  you  by 
mail. 

Small  Sample  Free.  Large  sample  (1Sx25  inches)  50c 
postpaid. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid  on  sale  by  John  Wanamaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  MeCreery  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  J.  &  II.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh;  John 
Shillito  Co..  Cincinnati;  Stix-Baer-Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Du  Pont  Fabri¬ 
koid  Co.,  (521  Broadway,  New  York;  T.  Eaton  &  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg;  The  Palais  Royal,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Stewart  &  Co..  Baltimore. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk,  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 


LIME— LIME— LIME 


YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 


U 


WYANDOTTE  CHIEF 


HYDRATED  AGRICULTT'RAL 
Write  ns  for  prices 


LIME 


THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANT 


CAREY,  OHIO 


HOT  BED  SASH 
80c 


CYPRES S,wcll  mad< 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 
in  joints.  GLASS,  %  1 .50  pei  Box. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


horse:  head 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 
Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  of  your  manure 
75^.  Write  us  for  delivered  car  load  price. 

HASEROT  LIME  &  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  •  CLEVELAND,  0 


LET  LIQUID 
MANURE 
BUY  YOUR 


Between  now  and  seeding  time,  10  tons  of  Cale¬ 
donia  Marl  (Lime  Carbonate)  could  absorb,  from 
your  stable  floor, $40.00  worth  of  ammonia  and  pot¬ 
ash — in  addition  to  acting  as  deodorizer  and  germi¬ 


cide.  This  Marl  (Nature’s  Lime)  could  then  be  put 
on  your  soil  to  increase  each  acre’s  productivity  $15 
a  year,  as  it  did  for  Mr.  L.  J.  Rounds,  for  instance. 
Write  us  to-day  for  explanatory  booklet,  etc. 


INTERNATIONAL  AC R I C U LT URAL  COR P. 


600  MARINE  BANK  BUILDING,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH) 


tUf«d  l»  U.  s. 


Why  Not  Put 
Your  Farm 


ON  THE  MAP 

Turn  those  worn-out,  tired  depleted  fields 
into  rejuvenated,  productive  lands 

Use  Hubbard’s  J3asE  Fertilizers 

They  will  help  you  make  big  crops  for  1915.  But  it’s  time  to  begin  planning 
NOW.  Let  us  assist  you  and  work  with  you  to  the  end  that  this  will 

be  a  Banner  Year 

Write  today  for  Hubbard’*  “Bone  Base”  Almanac  for  1915,  which  contains 
much  valuable  information  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects. 
Also  booklet  on  “Soil  Fertility,”  which  may  help  you  in  planning.  Sent  free 
to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 
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ROAD  AND  FARM  LAW  QUESTIONS. 
Closing  a  Road. 

A  MAN  bought  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  road  passed  the  house  for  the 
last  25  or  35  years,  and  was  worked 
by  the  public  for  said  number  of  years. 
The  place  was  sold  about  five  years  ago, 
and  since  it  changed  hands  the  super¬ 
visor  refused  to  work  or  make  said  road, 
and  states  that  if  the  man  is  not  quiet  he 
will  close  the  road.  Must  the  township 
make  said  road?  Can  that  road  be  closed 
after  it  had  been  used  by  the  public  for 
over  20  years?  A.  F.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  road  authorities  in  all  the  States 
have  in  a  general  way  the  authority, 
under  proper  supervision,  of  discontinu¬ 
ing  roads  which  have  become  useless.  In 
your  State  the  courts  have  authority  on 
application  by  petition  to  inquire  of  and 
to  change  or  vacate  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  private  or  public  road  which 
may  have  been  laid  out  by  authority  of 
law  whenever  the  same  shall  become  use¬ 
less,  inconvenient  or  burdensome.  The 
proceeding  is  by  views  and  reviews  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  new  roads  are 
opened.  As  long  as  this  road  is  not 
vacated  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor 
to  keep  it  in  repair — and  it  is  not  for 
him  to  tell  you  to  keep  quiet.  Make 
him  do  his  duty,  and  if  he  applies  to 
vacate  the  road  do  your  best  on  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  before  the  viewers  to  show  that 
the  road  is  not  useless,  inconvenient  or 
burdensome.  Then  it  might  be  well  to 
work  for  a  new  supervisor  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  offers.  Anyhow  don’t  let 
him  scare  you.  lie  cannot  leave  you 
high  and  dry  without  a  way  out.  You 
can  have  a  private  road. 

Blocking  Private  Road. 

I  HAVE  a  farm  along  a  public  road, 
and  the  gate  to  my  pasture  is  close 
to  Mr.  C.’s  barns.  He  puts  his 
wagons  and  buggies  in  front  of  it,  so 
that  I  have  to  move  them  to  open  this 
gate.  I  have  asked  him  not  to  put  them 
there  but  he  still  does  it.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  it  is  the 
only  way  I  have  to  let  my  cattle  in  and 
out  of  my  pasture?  It  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  me  to  be  moving  them  all  the 
time,  but  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  sight 
he  puts  them  back  again.  Please  tell  me 
what  can  be  done.  F.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  neighbor  certainly  has  no  right 
to  block  the  entrance  to  your  pasture. 
The  only  question  is  how  you  can  get 
remedy  without  too  much  trouble.  He 
cannot  use  highway  space  for  wagon 
storage  and  possibly  a  little  pressure 
from  the  highway  authority  might  be  of 
benefit.  You  may  undoubtedly  enjoin 
him  by  court  proceedings  from  continu¬ 
ing  this  unlawful  blockade,  but  these 
remedies  are  for  the  rich.  Possibly  a 
little  kindness  applied  at  the  right  time 
would  woi’k  greater  wonders  than  an  in¬ 
junction.  *• 

Line  Fences  for  Sheep. 


1  EXPECT  to  get  some  sheep,  and  some 
of  my  neighbors  have  division  fences. 
Am  I  compelled  to  make  fence  in 
this  State,  that  is,  fence  that  is  not  my 
part  to  build?  J.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Any  trouble  or  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
division  fences  and  question  of  whose 
duty  it  is  to  maintain  them,  and  whether 
they  are  proper  fences,  must  of  coursre 
be  taken  up  with  the  town  auditors 
or  fence  viewers.  Most  of  the  legal  line 
fences,  however,  will  not  turn  sheep,  and 
if  you  are  contemplating  keeping  them 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  keep  them  on  your 
own  land  or  pay  the  damages  if  they  get 
out.  This  may  make  it  necessary,  for 
you  to  fix  the  fence  even  where  it  is 
your  neighbor’s  duty  to  maintain  a  legal 
division  fence.  If  they  also  wished  to 
keep  sheep,  it  would  seem  to  be  their 
duty  to  share  in  the  cost  of  making  a 
sheep-tight  division  fence. 

Road-Making  Material ;  Fence-Off  Line. 


THERE  is  a  public  road  running  by 
my  place.  Some  of  the  road  is  all 
on  my  land  and  some  is  between  a 
neighbor  and  myself.  The  supervisor  has 
been  taking  out  and  blasting  stone  and 
hauling  dirt  off  the  banks  of  my  part  of 
the  road,  and  using  it  for  filling  in  at 
a  road  that  leads  to  a  new  bridge,  and 
the  stone  he  used  for  building  walls  for 
the  bridge,  which  is  on  another  road. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  he  has  the  right 
to  do  this  on  his  own  responsibility  with¬ 
out  getting  my  consent.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  law  says  in  this  case, 
and  if  I  can  claim  anything  for  what 
he  has  taken.  2.  I  bought  a  place  a  few 
year  ago,  and  find  that  for  some  reason 
some  of  the  fences  are  not  on  the  line 
where  the  markers  are  set,  and  which  my 
deed  calls  for.  I  suppose  it  has  been 
this  way  for  a  good  while.  Is  there  a 
limit  of  years  that  would  cut  out  my 
right  to  this  ground  that  is  not  fenced? 
My  deed  describes  the  line  and  the  mark- 
el's  are  nearly  all  there.  A.  M.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  road  laws  of  nearly  all  the 
States  give  the  .highway  authorities 
power  to  enter  the  lands  of  owners  ad¬ 
joining  the  highway  and  take  gravel  and 
other  aecessary  material  and  your  State 
is  no  exception.  But  the  material  taken 
and  the  damage  done  must  always  be 
paid  for,  by  agreement,  if  possible;  if 
not  then  by  application  to  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  shall  appoint  one  disinter¬ 


ested  appraiser  and  each  of  the  parties 
one,  who  shall  decide  on  the  amount  of 
damage. 

2.  The  limit  is  20  years  of  adverse 
possession  of  your  neighbor.  If  both 
parties  have  recognized  the  line  as  being 
where  it  now  is  for  a  long  number  of 
years  they  have  probably  made  this  the 
boundary  by  consent.  If  you  wish  it 
changed  take  it  up  in  a  friendly  way  with 
your  neighbor  and  see  what  can  be  done 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  you  can 
do  nothing  by  trying  to  force  him  to 
change  the  line. 

Line  Fence  Trouble. 

A  MAN  is  sued  before  a  justice,  de¬ 
manding  $25  for  cutting  a  few 
brush  out  of  his  way  to  build  a 
division  fence.  The  owner  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  claims  he  cut  beyond  the  line 
and  the  defendant  claims  the  fence  is 
still  on  his  land.  I  advised  the  defendant 
to  call  in  one  of  the  fence  viewers 
and  give  plaintiff  eight  days  to  call  the 
other ;  that  they  should  settle  disputed 
damages  and  locate  the  line ;  that  a 
justice  of  the  peace  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  Provided  the  fence  is  on 
the  line,  which  defendant  denies,  how  far 
beyond  the  line  may  he  cut  brush  to  build 
his  fence?  The  brush  is  thrown  over  on 
defendant’s  land.  May  not_  the  fence 
viewers  order  a  survey?  What  should 
the  defendant  state  and  claim  in  his  de¬ 
fence?  Can  the  plaintiff  set  up  any  claim 
for  damages  without  a  survey  on  the 
ground  that  the  fence  has  been  built  20 
years  and  cannot  therefore  be  moved? 
To  what  extent  may  one  person  trespass 
on  another  or  make  use  of  his  land  for 
the  purpose  of  a  survey  or  building  a 
fence?  If  a  fence  has  been  built  20  years 
and  kept  up  in  a  ramshackle  way,  does 
that  prevent  a  survey  and  relocation  of 
the  fence?  D.  P.  B. 

New  York. 

In  the  first  place,  fence  viewers  have 
no  authority  to  decide  where  a  line  fence 
shall  be.  Their  province  is  to  decide 
as  to  the  equitable  proportion  which 
each  party  is  to  maintain.  Nor  has  the 
justice  of  the  peace  and  the  justice’s 
court  jurisdiction  to  decide  questions 
where  the  title  to  real  property  comes 
into  question,  as  it  would  with  respect 
to  the  proper  location  of  a  line  fence. 
The  justice  would,  however,  have  juris¬ 
diction  on  the  question  of  damages  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  illegal  cutting  of  brush 
of  another,  or  whether  the  brush  were 
illegally  thrown  upon  his  land. 

Where  a  line  fence  has  been  recognized 
by  all  parties  for  a  space  of  20  years  to 
have  been  in  the  proper  place,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  it  is  the  proper  line. 
The  line  fence  now  between  these  parties 
is  presumably  in  the  proper  place,  and 
the  thing  for  them  to  do  under  all  the 
circumstances  is  to  get  together  and  de¬ 
cide  upon  their  line  and  upon  which  part 
of  the  fence  each  shall  maintain.  If 
they  cannot  do  this,  they  should  start 
an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  have 
determined  just  what  is  the  line,  and 
have  accurate  surveys  made.  One  per¬ 
son  may  trespass  on  the  land  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  neighbor  to  the  extent  of  making 
a  proper  survey  or  building  a  proper 
line  fence,  but  no  further.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  here  then  would  be  first  to  de¬ 
termine  by  survey  or  otherwise  where  the 
line  fence  should  be ;  second,  to  determine 
with  the  help  of  the  fence  viewers,  if 
it  cannot  be  done  otherwise,  the  part  of 
the  fence  which  each  party  is  to  main¬ 
tain.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  both  parties  if  they  can  do  this 
amicably  without  outside  assistance. 


Belle  City 

GET  the  whole  wonderful  story_  of  the  Belle  City’s 
World’s  Championship  Hatches  in  my  great  Free  Book, 
“Hatching  Facts.’’  The  winners  of  the  21  World’s 
Championship  Hatches  tell  the  story  of  their  money-mak¬ 
ing,  prize-winning  success  in  their  own  words.  Book 
gives  you  full  information,  facts,  proofs  and  particulars 
about  nigh  percentage  hatches  everywhere  with  World’s 
Champion  Belle  City  hatching  outfits.  327,000  in  use. 


Write  f  or “Hatching  Facts**  Today 
A  Postal  Brings  It 

It  tells  everything.  Illustrates  the  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Brooder  in  actual  colors— shows  what  makes  the  Bello 
City  the  21  Times  World’s  Champion— gives  facts  about 
hatching  success,  bigger  and  better  than  you  have  ever 
heard  of  before.  Book  gives 

My  $800.00  Gold  Offers 

Here’s  the  greatest  chance  Get  this 

you  ever  had  to  make  money  —  - 

with  a  batching  outfit.  Con¬ 
ditions  so  easy  every  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl  may  re¬ 
ceive  biggest  pay.  Book 

f'ves  full  particularsof  my 
.  2,  3  months’  Home  Test 
Offer,  my  10  year  money 
back  guaranty  and  my  low 
prices.  Freight  prepaid. 

Go  after  the  gold.  Don’t 
let  anybody  get  ahead 
of  you.  I  ship  quick 
from  Buffalo,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis  or 
Racine.  Write  now. 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


Belle  City  Incubator  Ce-*  Box  48  Racine,  WW 


124  different  men  in 
124  different  N.  E.  towns 

EACH  FARMING  HIS 
OWN  WAY,  under  his 
own  weather  conditions, 
using  his  own  kind  of  seed, 
his  own  peculiar  methods  of 
cultivation  and  planting  on  his 
own  soil,  but 

ALL  USING 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZER 
ALONE 

averaged  86  bushels  shelled 
corn  and  329  bushels  potatoes 
per  acre, — over  three  times  the 
U.  S.  average  yield.  These 
were  full  acres;  not  small  ex¬ 
perimental  plats. 

The  largest  crop 

of  potatoes  was  545.4  bush,  per  acre. 
The  largest  crop 

of  shelled  corn  was  160.4  bush,  per  acre. 


Sf 


For  the  land's  sake" — use 
Bowker’s  Fertilizer 


Get  the  Story  of  the  crop  Contests  and  ask  for 
prices  of  mixed  or  unmixed  fertilizer.  State  number 
of  acres  and  what  crops. 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY 
DU  TV  rVHil\  43  Chatham  St,  Boston. 

We  have  agents  all  through  Eastern  half  U.  S.,  but  can  use 
more.  Ask  for  terms  and  carload  inducement. 


Nothing  doing, 

Mr.  Fertilizer  Agent 

I  MIX  MY  OWN  FERTILIZER 

with 

G  E  N  U  /  N  E 

Peruvian  Guano 

SAVE  $10.00  PER  TON 
GET  BIGGER  CROPS 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  Formula 
Book  and  Sample  of 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guan • 


CORNELL  IS 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

Improved  1915 

Cares  for  250  Chicks 
Needs  little  attention 
No  lamps  to  tritv 
No  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  soot 
Absolutely  safe 
Perfect  ventilation 


TRICE  COMPUTE 

*10.92 


Recommended  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING  &  COMPANY 

DEPT.  311, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  House 
Appliances 

Will  burn  any  kind  of  Gasoline 


Count  your  chicks 
after  they 9 re  hatched! 

A  properly  balanced  feed  like  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  help*  to  bring  chicks  past  the 
danger  period.  It  contains  only  the  safest  and 
cleanest  of  grains — including  cut  oatmeal,  steam- 
cooked  to  make  digestion  very  easy. 

It  makes  chicks  develop  rapidly,  builds  bone 
and  flesh  and  at  the  same  time  provides  sufficient 
warmth,  fat  and  energy  for  their  bodies.  Write 
for  free  sample,  prices  and  circular  about 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

H-O  Feeds  include  feeds  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  poultry  in  every  stage  of  development : — 
Scratching  Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  Chick  Feed,  and 
Dry  Poultry  Mash. 

John  J.  Campbell 

fiensral  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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CultiMYourSoil 


Your  crops  will  get  abetter  start 
and  have  a  stronger,  healthier  root 
if  you  prepare  your  seed  bed  with 

THE  DUNHAM 


TRADE  MARK 

There  are  two  rows  of  “V”-shaped 
wheels  that  work  down  deep  in  the  soil, 
crushing  every  lump  and  stirring  the  top 
like  a  cultivator. 

The  most  stubborn  soils  can  easily  be 
made  fine  and  mellow  so  that  seed  will 
sprout  quickly,  and1  the  new  roots  will 
not  be  hindered  by  clods  and  lumps. 

When  the  crop  is  in  yon  do  not  put 
the  Culti-I'acker  away,  but  use  it  first 
on  the  new  seeded  field,  then  on  the 
growing  wheat,  corn  or  oats,  until  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high. 
It  firms  the  soil  around  the  roots,  breaks 
up  crusts  and  makes  a  strong,  sturdy 
plant.  It  will  straddle  corn  rows,  hin¬ 
der  the  young  weeds  and’  save  one  cul¬ 
tivation. 

The  Culti-Packer  is  built  to  last; 
frames  are  heavy  steel  and  castings 
are  semi-steel.  Like  all  Dunham  ma¬ 
chines  it  is  fitted  with  the  famous 
Dunham  Roller  Bearings  which  make 
it  run  easily. 

Culti-Packers  in  stock  in  every  state. 
r> _ _ _ . _ The  Culti-Packer  is  guaranteed 

guarantee,  to  pack,  stir, 

level,  roll  and  pulverize 
the  soil  in  one  oper¬ 
ation  better  than 
any  other  imple-( 
mont  on'the 
market. 


Get  This 
Free  Book 


It  shows  how  to  pro 
dace  better  seed  i>eds 
and  bigger  yields  by 
using  the  Culti-Paeker 
Carefully  compiled 
from  suggestions  by 
many  well  known  farm 
experts. 


The  L.  B.  Dunham  Co. 

BEREA,  OHIO 


Protect  Your  Home 
Against  Roof 

Ik.  Fires 


—the  most  frequent  and  dangerous. 
Protect  it  against  the  ravages  of  rain 
and  snow  storms  by  roofing  with 

Kannebecg 

Metal  Shingles 

“  We  Pay  the  Freight  ** 

You  can  now  buy  direct  from  us  at 
factory  prices  and  save  money. 

These  long-life  shingles  are  fire-resist¬ 
ing,  weather-proof,  cold  and  heat-proof. 
Cheaper  than  wood  shingles  and  easier 
and  quicker  to  lay.  Po  not  rot,  curl, 
crack,  buckle  nor  fall  r** 

Every  shingle  gtiarq  .  Made  of  full 
28-gauge  steel,  painttr  „  ..  galvanized,  and 
come  single,  eight  to  sheet  or  in  clus¬ 
ters  2  ft.  by  any  length  5  to  10  ft. 

Send  for  New  Big  Catalog.  Shows  how 
to  get  full  protection  at  a  very  low  cost. 

KANNEBERG  ROOFING  k  CEILING  CO. 
Ext.  1888  1427  Douglas  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 


COOKED  FEED 

Saves  You  Money 

Learn  what  agricultural  college  and 
experimental  elation  m  e  u  say. 
Write  for  printed  matter  on  the 
“Farmere’  Favorite” 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 
Just  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for 
poultry  and  stock,  heating  -water 
for  cows — butchering  of  hogs — 
washing,  etc.,  rendering  lard  and 
tallow,  sterilizing  dairy  utensils, 
boiling  sap,  etc.  6  sizes.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

52-76  Owrgo  St,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Burns 

Any 

Fuel 


No  Brick 
Foundation 


Asparagus  for  Buffalo. 

1IIAVE  about  five  acres  of  asparagus, 
green,  coming  into  bearing  this 
Spring,  and  I  would  like  your  advice 
in  regard  to  length  of  cutting  above  the 
ground,  also  what  make  of  buncher  to 
use.  What  size  bunch  is  best  seller  in 
Buffalo  market?  Would  it  pay  to  grade? 
Would  you  advise  wrapping  butts  in  par¬ 
affin  paper?  How  and  in  what  should 
they  be  packed?  L.  N.  D. 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  any  size  of 
asparagus  bunch  that  takes  especially 
well  in  the  Buffalo  market.  It  comes  in 
at  at  first  tied  up  pretty  small  and  the 
bunches  grow  larger  as  the  crop  season 
advances.  I  should  not  care  to  buy  a 
buncher,  for  anybody  can  make  a  good 
one  easily  out  of  a  few  strips  of  board. 
Cut  as  low  as  you  can  afford  to  go  below 
the  ground  and  not  injure  the  plant. 
Grading  as  to  size  and  length  helps  the 
sale  decidedly,  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
bunches  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  That  would  interfere  with 
the  examination  of  them  by  the  consumer. 
Bundling  or  crating  so  that  the  stems 
will  not  be  bruised  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  you  have  a  good  crop  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  Buffalo  next  season  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  come  here  a  few  days  before 
it  is  ready  to  begin  cutting;  go  to  the 
Elk  Street  Market,  and  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  reliable  jobber  to  handle  the 
asparagus  as  it  comes  in.  By  that  time 
the  city  markets  will  be  filled  with  south¬ 
ern  asparagus  and  you  can  see  how  it 
looks.  A  word  with  your  jobber  as  to 
how  he  prefers  to  have  the  bunches  put 
up  and  shipped  will  be  all  that  you  will 
need.  j.  w.  c. 


Potato  and  Fruit  Conditions. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
states  that  potatoes  are  retailing  at 
$1.25  per  bushel  in  the  city,  also  I 
see  that  apples  are  selling  two  or  three 
for  five  cents  from  the  push-carts  in  the 
streets.  People  who  pay  these  prices 
should  know  how  conditions  are  here,  and 
perhaps  their  influence  could  be  enlisted 
to  secure  more  rational  distribution  of 
farm  products. 

Here  last  Fall  few  tried  to  pick  apples. 
There  was  some  call  from  buyers  early 
at  $1  per  barrel,  and  evaporators  offered 
30  cents  per  hundred.  These  prices  were 
accepted  by  some,  but  evaporators  soon 
reduced  to  10  cents.  Most  of  them  shut 
down  or  never  started.  Buyers  refused 
to  take  any  picked  fruit.  Most  of  the 
fruit  went  to  the  hogs  or  sheep.  I  have 
an  old  orchard  that  was  in  bad  shape 
when  I  came  here.  Instead  of  trimming 
out  the  new  wood,  as  is  customary,  I 
cut  out  the  old  tops  and  dead  limbs.  The 
old  trees  have  borne  finely  since.  Last 
year  there  were  probably  500  bushels. 
We  put  50  bushels  of  the  finest  King 
and  Baldwin  one  ever  looked  at  in  the 
cellar  but  there  is  no  market.  The  sheep 
got  the  balance  and  grew  fat.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  fattened  a  dozen  hogs  on  his  fruit. 
I  noticed  the  people  on  a  big  fruit  farm 
near  here  loading  a  car  with  loose  apples, 
but  did  not  hear  what  they  brought. 

The  potato  situation  is  worse.  Tubers 
have  to  be  harvested  by  hard  work.  Here 
they  were  just  about  double  the  usual 
yield,  but  many  put  in  beans  last  season, 
thus  reducing  the  acreage.  A  few  days 
ago  I  asked  a  buyer  about  potatoes.  He 
said  they  might  possibly  load  a  car  some 
time.  Price  would  be  30  cents  or  less. 
In  1909  the  crop  locally  was  about  like 
this  season.  I  had  400  bushels  with  a 
seven-mile  haul.  Buyers  here  did  not 
want  them,  but  finally  an  outside  man 
came  in  and  offered  25  cents.  I  drew 
two  or  three  loads  and  fed  remainder  to 
stock.  At  the  same  time  my  people  lived 
in  Elmira,  about  20  miles  from  our  ship¬ 
ping  point,  and  paid  20  cents  a  peek 
at  the  grocery. 

A  recent  paper  spoke  of  destitution  in 
New  York  City,  and  some  one  claimed 
that  800  people  died  of  starvation  each 
year.  It  would  seem  that  in  times  of 
plenty  handlers  of  produce  could  shove 
it  along  at  an  easy  price  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  profit  so  great  that  poor 
people  were  unable  to  use  eatables  like 
fruit  and  potatoes.  When  nature  is  lib¬ 
eral.  farmers  would  gladly  load  at  any 
price,  thus  realizing  about  as  much 
money  even  with  more  labor.  At  the 
other  end  cheap  produce  would  fill  many 
an  empty  stomach  and  move  a  surplus 
rapidly  into  consumption.  This  is  the 
plan  pursued  by  overloaded  manufact¬ 
urers  or  dealers.  A  recent  closing-out 
sale  at  a  small  reduction  in  a  nearby 
town  attracted  people  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  The  crowd  was  so  large  they  had 
to.  close  the  doors  at  times.  One  would 
think  a  sale  of  nice  fruit  or  vegetables 
would  relieve  the  market  where  people 
are  hungry.  But  the  whole  system  of 
moving  farm  produce  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Here  the 
buyers  kick  and  refuse  to  touch  our 
stuff  in  times  of  plenty.  There  the  price 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Here’s 
hoping  that  our  new  State  Market  Com¬ 
mission  may  find  a  way  out,  even  if 
some  of  the  smart  fellows  who  are  rob¬ 
bing  at  both  ends  have  to  go  to  work. 
Alpine,  N.  Y. . b.  x.  h. 


We  don’t  ask  yon  to  pay  ns  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days,  then  you 
may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  You  can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp 
look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 

Tests  at  14  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  ofl  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  won’t  explode.  Three  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1,000.00  Reward 

will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (de¬ 
tails  of  offer  given  in  our  circular) .  Won  Id  we  dare 
make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin?  GET 
ONE  FREE.  We  wantone  user  in  each  local¬ 
ity  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To  that  per¬ 
son  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make, 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write 
quick  for  our  10-Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop¬ 
osition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  670  Aladdin  Building,  Chicago. YlT. 
L»r».«t  Manufacturer,  and  DUtrlbatare  of  Karos. n.  Mantl.  Lamp.  In  tti.  world 


MEN  WITH  BIGS 
MAKE  $100  TO  8300 
Per  Month  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our 
easyplan.  No  previous 
experience  necessary. 
Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after 
trying.  One  fanner  who 
had  never  sold  anything 
in  his  life  before  writes: 
“I  sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days/'  Another 
I  disposed  of  34 


says:  **l  dlsp’  _  . 

lamps  out  of  81  calls. 
Thousands  who  are  coining 
money  endorse  the  Alad¬ 
din  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re¬ 
liable  men  to  get  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor’s 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  Id  udoc- 
cupied  territory. 


Sharp  Tools  Mean 
Quicker  Work 

Keep  a  keen  edge  on  your 
farm  tools  by  using  a 
Luther  Grinder.  Light 
running  —  speedy.  Dimo- 
Grit  (artificial  diamond) 
sharpening  wheels.  No  water 
needed.  No  danger  of  drawing 
temper.  Sharpens  anything. 

LUTHER  DIMO- 
GRIT  GRINDER 

Send  for  big,  free  book  telling 
about  this  all-steel,  shaft-driven 
tool  sharpener— and  improve¬ 
ments  that  make  it  each  a 
wonderful  time  and  labor 
saver.  Learn  how  to  get  it  on  your 
farm  free  for  30  days’  trial. 


Lather  Grinder  Mfo-  Co.,  water0*?  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


IN  A  JIFFY-. 

The  whole  herd  is  let  out  or  stan-y 
chioned  in  a  firm,  sanitary,  comfor¬ 
table  way— if  it’s 

New  Modern 
Stanchions 

Wood  or  steel,  chain  or  pivot  hung; 
furnished  with  or  without  wood  or 
steel  framo;  extension  bar  prevents  side 
entrance.  Latch  holds  stanchion  in 
position  when  open. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  our  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins  and  other 
“  New  Modern  ”  Equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

60-70  Main  St,  •  Attica,  V  Y. 


'Planet  Jr" 

Seeder-Horse  Hoe 


The  farm  and  garden 
tools  that  save  your  time, 
lighten  your  labor,  and 
get  bigger  crops  —  the 
longest-lasting  and  most 
economical  implements 
made.  Fully  guaranteed. 


.  No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel  Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  Plow 


Soon  pays  lor  itself  in  the  family 
garden  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
acreage.  Sows  all  garden  seeds 
(in  drills  or  in  l.ills) ,  plows,  opens 
furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  quickly  and  easily  all 
through  the  season. 


No.  8  Planet  Jr 
Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


WMi 


Stronger,  better-made,  and  cap¬ 
able  of  a  greater  variety  of  work 
than  any  other  cultivator  made. 
Non-clogging  steel  wheel.  Depth- 
regulator  and  extra-long  frame 
make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable 
for  both  depth  and  width. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 
Describes  SS  tools  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Hoes>  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators. 

Write  postal  for  It. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 
BOX  1107V  PHILADELPHIA  PA 


Soles 


Lighter  than  steel 
and  outwears  it. 
Far  more  dur¬ 
able — more 
comfort¬ 
able. 


■ «  ».»««« 

Light— water- 
ratent  proof— rain-proof 

Kocker  snow-proof— puncture- 

Helps  proof.  Save  $50  worth  of  or- 

JKr  dinary  shoes  —  protect  you 
Walk  from  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Pneumonia. 

Racine  Aluminum  Shoes 

Keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry  in  slush, 
mud,  snow.  Make  walking  easy. 

Made  in  every  height  from  6  to  16  inches.  Every 
size  from  2  to  13.  Boys’  shoes  as  well  as  men’s . 
Prices  surprisingly  low. 

Get  our  Try-On,  money-back  proposition.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Write  today  for  illus- 
trated  Free  book,  “Alu- 


tii cu  r  i ee  uooK,  Alu¬ 
minum  the  Sole  of 
Health.”  Address 

Racine  Aluminum  Shoe  Co. 
Dept.  61  Racine,  Wit. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME 
&  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  that  Spreads  Regu¬ 
larly  under  all  conditions.  Lime  and  _ 
fertilizers  are  expensive,  therefore  apply  thei 
evenly  with  a  Frederick  County  Spreader  au 
Save  Money. 


The  Spreader  you  will 
Eventually  Buy.  ^  Write  for 

3  Circular. 


W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 


Maiu  Office,  Dept  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ASK  us  to  prove  that  the  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy  is 

NepdnbeT. 

Paroid  Roofing 

Sixteen  years  of  wear  is  what  we  base 
our  claims  on.  Before  you  buy  roof¬ 
ing,  learn  the  results  of  our  long  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  mean  smaller  roofing 
bills  for  you. 

"Repairing  and  Building ”  sent  free. 
BIRD  &  SON  (Est.  1795) 

XO  Neponxet  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mast. 
New  York  Chicago  Washington  San  Francisco 


FENCE 


I. 


BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE^ 

Send  name  on  postal  and  get  our 
book  and  sample  to  test  Compare  our 
"  prices.  See  how  much  we  save  you.  Our 

Low  Prices  Start  at  13  Cents  Per  Rod 

/Direct  from  factory,  we  pay  freight  We  use  hard.  High  Carbon, 
r  'Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire,  Doable  Galvanized.  Over  150  styles  — 
^hog,  sheep,  poultry,  horse,  cattle,  rabbit  fence  — 
yfarm  gates,  self-raising  gates,  lawn  fence  and 
i  gates.  Mail  postal  today  for  new,  big, 

|  money -saving  catalog  and  free  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dq>L  S3  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas..  .  2.50 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.50 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MAKING  OUR  OWN  WORLD. 


ABSTRACT  WISDOM.— At  a  certain 
university  a  number  of  doctors  and 
professors  discoursed  long,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  philosophy,  wisely, 
on  certain  philanthropic  measures.  Cer¬ 
tain  social  problems  were  thoroughly 
treated  as  to  their  cause  and  effect  upon 
humanity  in  general,  and  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Carefully  prepared  papers  were 
duly  read,  which  showed  no  little  literary 
ability,  but  a  very  slight  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Finally  it 
was  decided  that  such  and  such  benevo¬ 
lences  were  greatly  needed,  that  the  world 
was  certainly  in  great  darkness  and 
error.  But  as  to  the  proper  methods  of 
applying  their  so-called  benevolences, 
well,  that  must  .be  left  for  future  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  thus  they  adjourned. 

Concrete  Experience. — Not  many 
blocks  away  from  this  university  lived 
a  woman,  a  widow  with  three  little  chil¬ 
dren.  She  had  a  very  common  school 
education,  but  a  very  uncommon  stock 
of  good  horse  sense.  She  was  not  physi¬ 
cally  strong,  but  she  could  sew  and  she 
did.  With  the  little  money  she'  had.  she 
bought  material  and  made  the  things 
women  most  love  to  wear,  good  material, 
well  made.  She  soon  had  more  than  she 
could  do,  and  hired  a  girl.  She  brought 
up  and  educated  her  children  to  useful 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Did  she  com¬ 
plain,  or  shift  her  responsibility  upon 
others?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  her  song  was 
as  merry  as  the  whirr  of  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  her  smile  was  as  cheery  as  her 
days  were  long.  A  serene,  cheerful, 
patient  soul,  who  multiplied  all  the  joys 
of  life,  and  minimized  its  sorrows. 

Doing  the  “Impossible.” — In  the 
Spring  of  18S0,  a  certain  farmer  with 
his  family  went  to  the  Northwest  region 
of  Minnesota,  away  up  just  north  of  the 
forty-eighth  parallel,  which  cuts  across 
the  northern  bend  of  Lake  Superior  and 
passes  Montreal  well  to  the  northward. 
The  virgin  soil  was  rich  and  productive 
as  the  day  it  was  turned  out  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  mold.  Hundreds  of  acres  were 
thrown  open  by  the  Government  for  set¬ 
tlement,  and  people  came  from  the  East, 
the  South,  to  pre-empt,  in  homestead  or 
tree  claim,  their  share  of  land.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  the  land  for  certain  re¬ 
quirements  regarding  the  different  land 
rights,  but  the  Government,  powerful  as 
it  is,  could  not  control  the  seasons,  the 
early  and  late  frosts  that  bore  down  in 
all  their  silent  might  upon  the  agricul¬ 
tural  efforts  of  the  settlers.  Corn  is  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  agriculture,  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  “You  can’t 
grow  corn  up  here.”  “But  wfe  can  grow 
corn ;  I’ll  show  you,”  said  the  farmer  of 
18S0.  And  he  did.  lie  experimented 
again  and  again ;  he  tested  and  worked, 
until  at  last  he  produced  a  corn  that 
would  mature  and  ripen  in  the  short 
growing  season  peculiar  to  that  climate. 
He  sent  the  seed  to  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  agricultural  college,  and  the 
demand  for  seed  of  this  variety  is  large 
from  all  over  the  Northwest,  even  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  Pioneer’s  Courage. — Many  there 
were  who  grew  discouraged,  dissatisfied, 
and  forfeited  their  rights  to  seek  a  bet¬ 
ter  country,  and  may  it  be  said,  many 
of  them  are  still  seeking.  “I  will  not  live 
in  a  country  where  fruit  will  not  grow,” 
said  some.  “But  it  will  grow,”  asserted 
the  farmer  of  1880,  and  it  did;  his  apples 
were  famous,  as  also  were  his  grapes. 
A  man  who  had  stood  the  sieges  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  had  fought  his  way  in 
the  Indian  wars,  was  not  easily  daunted. 
His  courage  was  equal  to  all  occasions; 
one  who  made  the  most  out  of  life,  and 
the  world  better  and  richer  for  his  hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  it.  In  his  own  simple  honest 
way  he  has  been  a  benefactor  to  the  race. 
In  every  town  or  country  in  which  I 
have  lived  the  people  who  were  most  un¬ 
happy  and  discontented  were  people  who 
in  worldly  goods  were  well-to-do,  and  in 
most  cases  had  no  serious  burdens  to 
carry,  except  the  one  of  constant  worry 
over  their  own  precious  selves. 

Work  for  Social  Betterment. — A 
certain  country  community  in  the  Far 
West,  made  up  of  good  progressive  folk 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  became  a 
little  dislocated  with  themselves.  They 
were  people  of  various  creeds  and  de¬ 
nominations,  holding  services  in  the 
school  house.  The  people  as  a  whole  were 
unusually  prosperous,  and  a  wonderfully 
intelligent  community,  but  somehow 


things  were  at  a  standstill  socially ;  the 
religious  spirit  was  failing,  and  they 
could  not  agree.  Finally  a  family  of 
still  different  faith  moved  into  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  woman  was  a  great  tact¬ 
ful  one,  full  of  love  for  all,  and  young 
people  in  particular.  After  a  time,  she 
organized  a  society  of  young  people, 
young  women  and  their  young  men.  They 
loved  her  devotedly.  She  taught  them 
in  the  Sunday  school ;  they  had  week¬ 
day  meetings,  socials,  picnics,  and  the 
parents  became  thoroughly  interested,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  this  work  they 
banded  together  to  help  outside  calls,  far 
away  from  themselves,  thus  quite  for¬ 
getting  their  own  trifling  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  in  their  zeal  and  united  effort 
for  others  learned  to  love  each  other  and 
work  together  without  friction.  Then  the 
subject  of  a  new  church  was  brought 
up,  and  it  was  finally  built;  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  country  church,  the  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  centre  of  the  community  ever 
after.  “Making  our  own  world?”  Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  of  those 
around  us. 

Intellectual  Courage. — The  great 
modern  philosopher  Schopenhauer,  main¬ 
tained  that  “This  was  the  worst  possible 
world ;  that  if  it  had  been  any  worse  it 
could  not  have  possibly  held  together  and 
kept  running;  that  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortune  is  birth,  the  only  good  is  death, 
and  the  only  truth  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  account  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
ruin  of  Paradise.”  Schopenhauer  was  a 
man  of  comfortable  fortune,  fine  social 
position,  who  dined  sumptuously  every 
day ;  who  carefully  avoided  domestic 
cares  and  responsibilities,  devoting  his 
whole  thought  and  income  toward  pro¬ 
moting  his  own  bachelor  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  yet  Schopenhauer  was  a 
miserably  unhappy  man.  Contrast  with 
him  Epictetus,  poor,  maimed,  a  slave, 
one  upon  whom  fortune  poured  her 
hardest  blows:  sickly  in  body,  sold  in 
early  childhood  to  a  tyrannical  Roman 
master;  cut  off  from  all  opportunities 
of  knowledge  and  all  chance  to  rise  in 
the  world.  This  was  the  man  who  wrote : 
“The  great  world  is  not  made  for  any 
individual  satisfaction.  Must  my  leg  be 
lame?  Slave!  For  the  sake  of  one 
miserable  little  leg  do  you  find  fault 
with  the  universe?  Will  you  not  cheer¬ 
fully  assent  to  this  burden  for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  gave  it?  Great  is  God;  we 
ought  to  sing  because  he  hath  given  us 
hands  and  means  of  nourishment,  un¬ 
conscious  growth  and  breathing  sleep.” 
How  could  Epictetus,  do  you  ask,  thus 
ignore  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  his 
lot?  Because  he  had  early  come  to  see, 
as  he  himself  said,  and  as  all  true  earnest 
souls  find  sooner  or  later,  that  “He  is 
a  slave  whose  soul  is  bound,  though  his 
body  be  free :  but  he  is  free  whose  soul 
is  free  though  his  body  be  bound.” 

the  country  gentlewoman. 


The  Horned  Owl. 


CAN  you  tell  me  how  many  groups  of 
families  of  the  horned  owl  there  are 
to  be  found?  i.  m.  h. 


There  are  four  groups  of  owls  in  the 
United  States  which  have  feather  tufts 
on  their  heads :  The  great  horned  owl 
(Bubo  virginanus),  the  long-eared  owl 
(Asio  wilsonianus),  the  short-eared  owl 
(Asio  flammeus),  and  the  screech  owl 
(Otus  osio).  The  great  horned  owl, 
which  is  divided  into  eight  geographic 
races,  is  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  North  America.  The  screech  owls 
are  very  sensitive  to  environment,  and 
are  broken  up  into  13  races.  The  long¬ 
eared  owl  and  the  short-eared  owl,  al¬ 
though  of  wide  distribution,  have  not 
split  up  into  sub-species. 

The  great  horned  owl  measures  from  18 
to  23  inches  in  length,  and  from  48  to 
52  inches  in  stretch  of  wing.  The  long 
and  short-eared  owls  are  about  the  same 
size,  averaging  in  length  from  13  to  16 
inches.  The  screech  owl,  the  smallest  of 
the  “eared”  owls,  averages  from  7%  to 
10  inches  in  length. 


A  green  brakeman  on  the  Colorado 
Midline  was  making  his  first  trip  up  Ute 
Pass.  They  were  going  up  a  very  steep 
grade,  and  with  unusual  difficulty  the  en¬ 
gineer  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top.  At 
the  station,  looking  out  of  his  cab,  the 
engineer  saw  the  new  brakeman,  and 
said  with  a  sigh  of  relief:  “I  tell  you 
what,  my  lad,  we  had  a  job  to  get  up 
there,  didn’t  we?”  “We  certainly  did,” 
said  the  brakeman,  “and  if  I  hadn’t  kept 
on  the  brakes  we’d  have  slipped  back.” — 
Boston  Record. 


When  You  Buy  a  Home 


40% 

L  SAVED! 


Save  This  Much 
On  Every JDollar! 

Save  66%  Carpenter’s  Bills 
Save  the  Lumber  Dealer’s  Profit 
Save  the  Wholesale  Dealer’s  Profit 
Save  18%  Lumber  Waste 
Save  Months  of  time  in  Building 


“THE  MANOR”  *£QQ 

Complete  yDw  O 

Fine,  big,  roomy, handsome  farm  resi- 
aence  —  7  Rooms  with  or  without 
bath.  See  list  below  of  What  You  Get. 


$494 


“THE  LEON” 

All  Materials  .  _  _  _ 

Commodious  6  Room  Cottage,  com¬ 
fortable,  cozy,  beautifully  arranged, 
with  or  without  bath.  See  below  what 
you  get  for  this  amazing  price. 


“The  MARTINGALE”  $0  Q  R50 

Everything  Furnlsh.d  L  W  U ’  1 

Lowest  priced  high-grade  5  Room 
Home  in  the  world.  A  dandy.  Can  be 
built  in  4  days.  See  list  below  for 
what  you  get. 


Other  Buildings, 
Barns,  Etc. 

Don’t  build  a  barn  till  you  hear  from 
our  Ham  Department.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  ready  cut  barns  at  $193 
and  up,  including  all  the  latest  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences. 

You  can  put  up  a  Sterling  Barn 
without  hiring  carpenters.  Do  it 
yourself!  Do  it  in  one-third  the  usual 
time.  Save  big  money  and  have  a 
solid,  substantial  Bar'-  Send  for 
Sterling  Book  No.  J-20  which  in¬ 
cludes  Barns,  Sheds,  Uarages  and 
other  buildings. 


WHAT  YOU  GET 

hn«£»^ledMU?lb?ri  po3t?’  and  finish  for 
.  Framing  Material  porches.  S  ter  line 
including  joist,  raft-  Marked  Lumber  K 
ers.  studding,  etc. .  all  Interior  Finish 
m  4  i°  fit-al*  Sterling  including  stairs  all  cut 
Marked  Lumber.  to  fit-Sterling Marked 
Sheathing  for  out-  Lumber, 
side  walls.cut  to  fit— all  ~ 

1  in.  Sterling  Marked 
Lumber. 

Roof  Sheathing  cut 

to  fit — all  1  in.  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber. 

Flooring  all  cut  to  fit 
tongued  and  grooved 
1  x  4  in.  -S  t  e  r  1  i  n  g 
Marked  Lumber. 

Sub-floors  all  cut 
to  fit — X  in.  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber  as 
specified. 

Siding,  beveled  as 
specified,  cut  to  fit- 
Sterling  Marked  Lum¬ 
ber. 

Shingles — best  grade 
WashingtonRed  Cedar 

Sterling  Marked  Lumber. 

Exterior  Finish  all 
cut  tofitincluding cor¬ 
nices,  comer  boards, 
water  table  etc.,  all 
mitred.  Also  porch 


Doors  and  Win¬ 
dows  all  trim  inside 
and  out.  All  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber  a  a 
specified.  Windows 
include  frame  and 
glazed  sash. 

.  s,teT,ing  Hardware 
includes  all  hinges, 
locks,  window-1  i  ft  b, 
knobs,  nails,  tin  flash¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Sterling  Paint  and 

Varnish  Enough  for 
two  full  coats,  inside 
and  out. 

Sterling  Plaster 
Board  or  lath  and 
plaster,  as  you  prefer. 
Complete  materials 
necessary  to  build  and 
finish  your  home.  With 
blue-prints,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  chart  show¬ 
ing  just  where  every 
piece  is  to  go. 


You  wa?+e,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  build¬ 
ing,  40  cents  of  Every  Dollar.  Send  for 
the  free  Sterling  Home  Book  and  prove  to 
yourself  this  astonishing  fact. 

Labor  Cost  Cut  to  y3 
Biggest  Saving  of  All 

Don’t  forget  that  the  workmanship  on  any  home 
costs  more  than  the  lumber.  We  save  you  %  the 
labor  cost  because  Sterling  Homes  come  with  each 
part  measured  and  cut-to-fit. 

One  can  erect  a  Sterling  home  before  the  fastest 
workman  can  cut  and  erect  the  frame  of  an  ordinary 
house.  So  we  save  you  enormous  labor  expense,  in 
addition  to  the  retail  and  wholesale  profits  on  your 
building  materials. 


HOMES 


A  Real  Home  Every  Hour 

Think  of  a  factory  that  cuts  a  home  per  hour! 
That  wastes  but  2%  in  cutting  parts  to  fit,  as  against 
the  18%  waste  of  hand  sawing  and  fitting!  How 
can  hand  labor  ever  hope 
to  compete  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  efficiency! 

And  this  we  do  without 
haste  or  hurry.  Each  part 
and  piece  is  cut  with  a 
precision  and  accuracy 
that  no  human  hand  can 
equal. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
can  supply  better  materials 
and  better  workmanship? 

Or  that  we  who  are  actual 
forest  and  mill  owners, can 
sell  at  less  than  others. 

Last  year  during  the 
building  season  a  thousand 
homes  were  made  in  this 
factory  and  sold.  Real 
Homes,  they  were  too-not“Houses”-but  the  kind 
of  homes  women  love  for  the  conveniences,  that 
men  love  for  the  comforts;  that  all  love  for  the 
beauty  and  refinement. 

GET  OUR  BOOK 
“THE  FAMOUS  FIFTY” 

Here  we  show  a  few  Sterling  designs.  But  these 
pictures  are  necessarily  Sfnall.  And  there  are 
scores  of  Sterling  Homes  in  our  latest  home  book 
shr°Twn  h?re-  Send  for  the  Book.  See  all 
these  Homes  in  large  photograhic  reproduction. 

,°?r,pJ?n3/.  the  interiors,  the  detailed  description.  See 
the  beautiful  Sterling  Bungalows.  Cottages  and  Houses  Many 
designs  are  absolutely  new.  No  matter  how  little  or  how  much 
you  expect  to  put  in  your  new  home,  no  matter  what  style  you 
have  in  mind,  there  Is  a  Sterling  that  will  positively  delight 
you  at  a  price  you  can  afford  ro  pay.  y  ueugnt 

lumber,  don|t  engage  a  contractor,  don’t  commit  < 
,VnVj  y°“  have  seen  the  Sterling  Book.  .♦* 

, 0  Famous  Fifty.  It  costs  not  a  cent  and  puts  you 
under  no  obligation.  Send  for  the  Book.  Save  -* 


As  to 

KNOTS 

or  Othar  Blemishes 

A  :great  deal  of  lumber 
now-a-daya  contains  knots, 
warps, worm  boles,  soft  places, 
rot  spots,  etc.  But  Sterling 
is  free  from  blemishes.  Every 
beam,  board  and  rafter  and 
every  other  piece  is  straight 
and  sound.  To  prove  that, 
we  are  willing  to  ship  you 
the  materials  and  let  you 
inspect  them  before  sending 
us  a  penny. 

Remember  what  “Ster¬ 
ling”  means  on  silver.  It 
means  the  same  on  lumber. 


Internationa 
Mill  8 
Timber  Co. 

J-2 

Michigan 

ENTLEMEN :  —  Pleas.- 
.  «h~ .d  me,  without  obliga  - 
mg  me  in  any  way,  your 
latest  Book  of  Sterling  Homes. 


APOLLO 


BEST  BLOOM 

Galvanized  Sheets! 


FpRCULVERTS.  FLUMES,  CISTERNS, SILOS. TANKS,  ROOFING  AND  SIDING. 
Highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured— strong,  rigid,  durable,  reasonable 
in  cost.  Apollo  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  sold  by  weight  by  lead¬ 
ing  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write  to-day  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet 
containing  plans  and  information  of  value  to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings’ 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa" 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 
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NEW  YORK  FARM  BUREAU  WORK. 

TWENTY-SIX  Farm  Bureau  managers 
visited  S,647  farms  in  1914,  an 
average  of  332  apiece.  Counting 
revisits,  13,400  farm  calls  were  made. 
Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  business 
i 'alls  were  made  by  farmers  on  the  man¬ 
agers  at  their  offices,  or  335  for  each 
man.  Fifteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  telephone  calls  or  767 
per  man  were  made.  Thirty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  letters,  or 
1,535  for  each  of  24  men,  were  written. 

A  total  of  1,436  meetings,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  109,385  were  held  during  the 
year.  This  means  that  an  average  of  55 
meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  4,207,  or 
76  persons  per  meeting,  was  held  in  each 
county.  Eighteen  managers  organized  47 
associations  for  adults,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  1,908,  or  41  in  each  association. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  organizations  were 
cow-testing  associations.  Nine  managers 
organized  31  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  with 
a  total  membership  of  2,182. 

Forty-three  students  were  directly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  managers  to  uttend  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  Assistance  was  rendered 
the  college  in  conducting  37  short  courses 
or  extension  schools,  with  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  1,470  persons.  Twenty  farmers 
were  influenced  to  attend  short  courses 
at  college,  319  schools  were  assisted  in 
developing  agricultural  instruction,  and 
<;,5-i4  pupils  were  reached  by  such  in¬ 
struction.  The  managers  distributed  505 
library  books  to  farmers. 

One  thousand  and  twenty-two  farms 
conducted  demonstrations  for  the  farm 
bureaus,  204  meetings  were  held  to  in¬ 
spect  these  demonstrations,  and  5,865 
farmers  attended  them. 

With  the  relation  to  the  farm  and 
the  farmstead,  the  following  things  were 
done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  managers: 
,b6  farm  buildings  were  planned  or  im¬ 
proved,  22  silos  constructed,  17  water 
supply  systems  introduced  or  improved, 
11  home  grounds  planned  or  improved, 
sanitary  conditions  improved  on  14 
farms,  67  farm  plans — partial  or  com¬ 
plete — made,  and  138  drainage  systems 
planned.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  farms 
selected  field  corn,  83  acres  were  planted 
with  selected  seed;  72  farms  made  tests 
for  germination  and  planted  356  acres 
with  such  tested  seed,  all  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  managers,  218  farms 
treated  seed  oats  for  smut  and  1,712 
acres  were  sown  with  tested  seed,  as  a 
result  of  the  managers’  work.  Under  the 
managers’  direction,  216  farms  used  hill- 
selected  potatoes  and  168  farms  treated 
j>otatoes  for  scab. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  work  was 
that  the  managers  influenced  and  as¬ 
sisted  362  farmers  to  put  down  1,323 
acres  of  Alfalfa  throughout  the  State ; 
423  farms  inoculated  the  soil  for  Al¬ 
falfa  and  planted  1,168  acres  with  inocu¬ 
lated  seed,  under  the  managers’  direc¬ 
tion.  Fruit  growers  were  assisted  in  the 
planting  of  19  orchards  and  in  caring 
for  in  whole  or  in  part  of  398  orchards. 
Assistance  was  rendered  17  farmers  in 
improving  wood  lots. 

In  relation  to  live  stock,  36  registered 
bulls,  six  registered  boars,  were  secured 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  managers.  Nine¬ 
teen  registered  sires  were  transferred 
from  one  community  to  another  and  219 
dairy  cows  purchased.  Twenty-seven 
cow-testing  associations  were  organized 
by  the  managers  with  the  assistance  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  College,  and  21,700  cows  were 
on  test  during  the  year.  Seven  live  stock 
breeding  associations  were  organized  by 
the  managers,  143  farmers  were  in¬ 
fluenced  to  feed  more  live  stock  on  their 
farms,  and  666  balanced  rations  were 
figured  by  the  managers  and  adopted  by 
farmers ;  483  farms  were  given  informa¬ 
tion  on  poultry  management. 

As  a  result  of  the  suggestion  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  60  farms 
made  better  use  of  manure  and  straw 
than  formerly,  393  farms  home-mixed 
1,169  tons  of  fertilizers.  One  of  the  most 
important  accomplishments  of  the  farm 
bureaus  during  the  year  was  the  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  their  work,  3,115 
farms  used  20,214  tons  of  lime.  Eleven 
local  sources  of  lime  were  developed  by 
the  farm  bureaus  during  the  year.  Six 
hundred  and  three  acres  of  meadows  and 
28  acres  of  pasture  were  top-dressed ; 
216  acres  of  Soy  beans,  2,497  acres  of 
vetch  (1,500  acres  in  Jefferson  County 
alone)  and  65  acres  of  Sweet  clover 
were  introduced  through  the  managers’ 
efforts;  336  farms  used  one  or  more  of 
the  above  mentioned  crops  for  green  ma¬ 
nure,  upon  the  managers’  suggestion. 
Eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  farm  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  in  15  counties,  includ¬ 
ing  300  in  Chemung  County ;  151  farmers 
were  assisted  in  keeping  farm  accounts, 
partial  or  complete,  and  the  seasonal 
distribution  of  labor  was  improved  on 
six  farms. 

In  a  business  way  the  managers  ren- 
dex-ed  assistance  in  organizing  or  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  nine  purchasing 
and  marketing  associations,  which  did 
a  total  business  of  $134,100.  Eight 
farmers’  exchanges  were  organized  through 
the  farm  bureaus,  doing  a  total  busi¬ 
ness  of  $3,506,  at  little  or  no  cost;  487 
farmers  were  supplied  with  farm  labor 
through  these  exchanges,  including  230 
in  Cayuga  County. 

In  addition  to  this  work  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  work  of  other  kinds  has 
been  pei’formed,  such  as  spraying  pota¬ 
toes,  assisting  school  children  in  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  tent  caterpillars,  helping  to 
control  army  worms  and  grasshoppers, 
making  exhibits  at  the  agricultural  fairs, 


advertising  the  advantages  of  the  county, 
making  live  stock  surveys  and  publish¬ 
ing  lists  of  purebred  stock,  lectui’ing  and 
furnishing  information  to  granges,  im¬ 
proving  Timothy  by  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing,  assistance  in  making  and  laying 
down  concrete  work,  etc.  During  the 
year  the  total  membership  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  Association  has  increased  from 
2,620  in  18  associations,  an  average  of 
145  each,  to  5,737  members  in  23  as¬ 
sociations,  an  average  of  250  each.  The 
last  seven  associations  organized  have 
an  average  membership  of  305,  showing 
that  the  interest  in  the  work  is  on  the 
increase.  There  are  now  28  farm  bureaus 
in  New  York  State. 


SOME  RECENT  BULLETINS. 

FROM  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  “Making  Cake — Part 
2.”  In  Part  1  of  this  bulletin  the 
principles  of  cake  making  were  discussed 
that  the  reader  might  be  prepai-ed  to 
utilize  the  receipes  to  be  given  later.  In 
Part  2,  many  “selected  and  tested”  re¬ 
cipes  are  given ;  from  Dom-econ  cake  to 
Maggie’s  molasses  cookies.  Dom-econ 
cake — beware  ! — is  said  to  have  been 
evolved  by  the  students  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Domestic  Economy  and  named 
by  them  after  their  short  title  of  that 
institution.  Before  giving  recipes  for 
frosting  and  fillings,  the  principles  of 
sugar  cookery  are  discussed,  and  the  bul¬ 
letin  ends  with  suggestions  for  a  cake 
contest. 

“Peach  Cankers  and  their  Treatment,” 
Circular  26,  is  a  finely  illustrated  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  brown  rot,  and  other 
cankers  of  the  peach  tree. 

From  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  Bulletin  No. 
158,  the  composition,  digestibility  and 
feeding  value  of  a  number  of  widely 
advertised  feeds  are  discussed.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  the  suitability  of  each  article 
for  different  classes  of  farm  animals  is 
made. 

“Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertili¬ 
zers,”  Bulletin  No.  2 :  In  this  bulletin 
will  be  found  tables  of  analyses  of  the 
different  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “New  Mineral  Fertilizer,” 
and  other  stonemeal  products.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  economy  of  purchasing 
only  high  grade  fertilizers,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  plant  foods  in  the 
different  fertilizers  as  well  as  the  actual 
cost  of  the  lime  in  the  different  lime 
compounds  is  given.  A  bulletin  well 
worthy  of  the  study  of  every  fertilizer 
user  in  the  State. 

From  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Miss.,  Bulletin  No.  167,  “Corn 
Silage  Compared  With  Hulls  for  Fatten¬ 
ing  Steers.”  The  report  of  a  feeding 
trial  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  comparative  value  of  corn 
silage  and  cotton-seed  hulls  as  roughage 
for  finishing  beef  cattle.  Bulletin  No. 
165  gives  a  report  of  the  work  done  at 
the  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Station.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  soil  washing  is  discussed  and 
a  number  of  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  give  a  good  idea  of  the  results 
of  reclamation  work.  Tables  showing  the 
results  of  variety  tests  of  corn  and  of 
cotton  are  given,  also  of  eight  years’ 
test  of  fertilizers  under  cotton,  and  fertil¬ 
izer  and  lime  tests  with  cow  peas,  straw¬ 
berry  growing,  Alfalfa,  Lespedeza,  sweet 
potatoes,  Crimson  clover  and  dairying  at 
the  Station  are  all  briefly  treated. 

From  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J  Circular  40  is  entitled  “Hog  Cholera 
and  Swine  Production,”  and  is  a  well-illus¬ 
trated  and  valuable  treatise  on  swine 
raising  in  New  Jersey.  Care,  breeding, 
feeding  and  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease  among  swine  under  New  Jersey 
conditions  are  discussed  by  Prof.  F.  C. 
Minkler.  m.  b.  d. 


LET  YOUR  BOY  PLOW  LIKE  A  MAN 

— But  Plow  \Sfl  Faster,  Easier  and  Better^. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  i  1 
WftlkiiiK  plow  you  have,  turn 

it  into  a  Bulky  with  * 

Winner  Plo w 
Truck.  Sava*  on* 
nun.  Flows  any  ground. 
Ka*ter  on  your  homes.  All 
weight  on  wheels.  More 
even  furrows.  Instantly 


Days’ 


adjustable.  3  days1  work  iu  2. 
With  or  without  seat. 

Trial — r#*un' tt*  Winner — if  you  will  port 
mitb  it.  We’ll  return  your  money  and  pay 
I  ALL  freight.  8peciul  Introductory  Offer  to  first  bu'er  in 
I  any  nei  -hborhood.  Write  today  for  free  book. 


Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  ow®Vo7L.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Mix  Your  Own  Concrete 
Feed , Ferti  I izer.  with  this/ 


MIXER  af 


SHELDON  BATCH  MIXER 

Por  a  b  lit  He  as  $11. 5t  you  cau  own 
ft  mixer  like  the  illuHtratlon.  Dees 
nearly  all  a  $100  machine  d<  ea.  Gives 
Mwhirl-pool”  mix,  barrow  load  every 
8  minutes;  has  tilting  dump;  other 
big  features.  Write  today  for  my  cat¬ 
alog  and  80-day  free  trial  efifer. 


Sheldon  Mfg.  Co.,  4°38,  Nehawka,  Nebr. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Rhodes  nre.  co. 

529  So.  Division  km.. 


-  Cuts  from 
both  tides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circalar  and 
prices. 
6RAN0  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Look 


the  Watch  that  Made 
the  Dollar  Famous 


Sharp 

for 

the 


The  smallest  amount  of  money  you  can 
afford  to  invest  in  a  watch  is  One  Dollar. 

The  best  watch  made  in  the  world  that  sells 
at  One  Dollar  is  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch. 


-Vame 

INGERSOLL 


Get  this  truth  fixed  in  your  mind  and  do 
not  let  anyone  sell  you  a  watch,  “just  as 
good  as  an  Ingersoll,”  at  any  price. 


on  Wherever  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  is 

sold,  at  Broadway  or  in  a  cross  road  store, 
the  it  is  sold  at  the  one  price  —  One  Dollar. 

Dial  Sixty  Thousand  Dealers  sell  Ingersoll 

Watches,  or  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


These  Boots 

Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  are  the  most  comfortable 
boots  ever  made.  Every  pair  is  lined  with  thick,  warm  wool. 
They  are  especially  designed  to  give  ease  as  well  as  protection. 

Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  are  made  of  pure  tough 
rubber  and  the  highest  grade  duck.  They  are  triple  reinforced 
at  every  seam  and  point  where  the  strain  comes.  They  are  the 
longest  wearing  rubber  boots. 

Buy  a  pair  of  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  the  next  time 
you  drive  to  town.  Don’t  buy  unless  you  see  the  ElephanU 
Head  stamped  as  shown  on  the  boot  pictured  above. 

All  the  better  dealers  sell  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots. 
You  can  depend  on  anything  you  buy  in  the  stores  that  have  them. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER_CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Storing  Winter  Beet*. 

AN  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  beets  so 
they  can  be  cooked  fresh  same  as  in 
Summer?  I  have  tried  putting  them 
in  dirt  and  sand,  but  they  are  so  tough 
it  takes  six  hours  or  more  to  cook  them, 
and  the  flavor  is  poor.  M.  s.  E. 

Harriman,  N.  Y. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  the  trouble 
you  speak  of  is  with  the  beets,  not  with 
the  manner  of  storing.  They  were  prob¬ 
ably  large  and  toughened  by  age  when 
they  were  put  away,  and  when  beets  have 
reached  that  condition,  no  amount  of 
cooking  will  render  them  as  sweet  and 
tender  as  they  were  when  only  three 
inches  or  so  in  diameter.  Beets  are  at 
their  best  when  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter  (assuming  of  course  that 
they  occupy  good  congenial  soil,  some 
soils  never  produce  good  beets),  and 
beets  intended  for  Winter  uses  must  be 
young  and  tender  at  the  time  of  storage. 
If  such  beets  are  kept  plump  there  will 
be  no  fault  to  find  with  their  cooking 
qualities,  tenderness  or  flavor.  Storage 
beets  for  Winter  use  should  not  be  left 
out  later  than  Nov.  15,  as  frosts  are  be¬ 
coming  more  or  less  severe  by  that  time, 
and  too  much  frost  will  render  the  beets 
pithy  in  the  exposed  portion.  When 
there  are  only  a  few  bushels  to  store, 
there  is  no  better  place  for  ttft*  purpose 
than  a  cold  frame.  With  a  garden  hoe, 
pull  the  soil  from  the  center  of  the  frame 
to  the  sides,  making  a  sloping  trench 
about  one  foot  deep  in  the  center,  into 
which  place  the  beets,  filling  the  trench 
up  to  the  general  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  the  frame.  Cover  them  four 
or  five  inches  deep  with  damp  soil,  and  at 
the  approach  of  Winter  fill  the  frame 
with  hay,  straw  or  leaves,  and  put  on 
the  sash.  When  stored  in  this  way  the 
soil  that  was  pulled  to  the  sides  of  the 
bed  with  the  hoe,  will  protect  the  beets 
from  being  frosted  from  the  sides,  and 
the  covering  of  soil  and  litter  together 
with  the  glass  will  prevent  frost  from  en¬ 
tering  from  the  top,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  snow  and  rain  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  getting  them  out  when  want¬ 
ed,  even  in  the  worst  days  of  Winter. 


When  a  cold  frame  is  not  available, 
or  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  to 
store,  select  a  place  where  the  natural 
drainage  is  good,  dig  a  trench  three  feet 
deep  and  three  to  five  feet  wide,  into 
which  place  the  beets  in  sections  of  two 
feet  or  so  wide,  filling  in  between  the 
piles  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil  up 
to  the  top  of  the  pit.  The  advantage  of 
pitting  in  sections  lies  in  the  less  danger 
of  decay  than  when  stored  all  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  pile,  and  in  the  taking  of  them 


out  in  Winter,  as  but  a  single  section  is 
exposed  at  a  time.  When  the  trench  has 
been  filled  to  the  top  as  directed  above, 
about  18  inches  of  soil  should  be  placed 
over  them,  rounding  the  top  so  it  will 
shed  the  water,  and  at  the  approach  of 
real  Winter,  a  further  covering  of  a  foot 
or  so  of  straw  or  other  litter  should  be 
added.  This  will  prevent  the  ground 
freezing  hard,  and  admit  of  getting  at  the 
pit  quite  easily  at  any  time  during  the 
Winter.  Either  of  these  methods  of  Win¬ 
ter  storage  will  apply  equally  well  to 
other  root  crops.  k. 


Good  Corn  in  New  Jersey. 

HERE  is  no  use  taking  a  long  trip 
to  the  West  if  you  want  to  see  big 
corn.  All  along  the  Atlantic  slope  may 
be  found  fields  of  corn  which  will  rank 
with  any  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  can 
produce.  For  example  take  the  picture 
shown  below.  Here  is  a  cornfield 
grown  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell  of  Bergen 
County,  N.  .7.  This  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  New  York  City  and  the  country 
round  about  was  never  considered  ideal 


farm  land.  It  is  mostly  hilly  and  rough, 
with  here  and  there  level  meadow  land 
that  is  better  suited  for  crops.  Mr. 
Campbell  took  a  meadow  of  about  three 
acres;  it  was  plowed  in  Spring  and  plant¬ 
ed  the  last  of  May.  No  fertilizers  of  any 
kind  were  used,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  corn  had  good  culture.  It  was 
well  cared  for  from  the  start  to  finish. 
We  see  the  result  in  the  picture,  for  the 
corn  stood  at  an  average  of  16  feet.  This 
corn  had  good  care,  and  did  not  suffer 
at  any  time  of  its  growth,  but  the  point 
we  want  to  make  is  that  New  Jersey 


and  the  Eastern  States  generally  possess 
soil  which  can  be  made  to  produce  big 
crops  when  a  careful  farmer  takes  hold 
of  it. 


The  Soil  for  Alfalfa. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the 
articles  on  Alfalfa  in  your  issues 
of  Dec.  12  and  Dec.  19.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  comment  should 
be  made  on  them,  as  they  are  in  one 
or  two  particulars,  misleading.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  not  exact,  or 
that  the  facts  given  are  not  true  as 
stated;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  what  is  true  of  one  section  or 
of  one  soil,  is  not  true  of  another,  and 
that  this  is  particularly  so  with  Alfalfa. 
Many  people  reading  these  articles  and 
not  understanding  the  conditions  might 
easily  get  a  wrong  impression  of  how 
Alfalfa  may  be  grown  generally,  and 
perhaps  through  this  be  led  into  making 
serious  mistakes  when  trying  to  grow  it 
under  their  conditions.  Quite  evidently 
the  author  if  the  articles  visited  the  sec¬ 
tions  lying  south  and  west  of  Syracuse 
and  the  facts  as  he  gave  them  are  true 
of  that  section.  To  the  south  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  several  miles  and  to  the  west 
for  20  or  30  miles  is  a  limestone  soil. 
In  fact,  the  higher  land  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  great  valley  in  which  are  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.  and  the  Erie  Canal 
are  called  generally,  “the  Limestone 
Ledge.”  As  the  author  says,  “In  this 
section  Alfalfa  makes  itself  very  much 
at  home.” 

This  is  far  from  true  of  our  soils.  Any¬ 
where  north  of  the  great  valley  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
Alfalfa.  In  fact,  even  with  the  very  best 
of  preparation,  the  use  of  lime  and  in¬ 
oculation,  it  is  far  from  a  sure  thing. 
Many  farmers  in  this  section  to  the  north 
west  of  Syracuse  have  been  experimenting 
with  Alfalfa  for  several  years.  There 
have  been  many  failures. 

Many  different  methods  have  been 
tried,  but  all  agree  on  the  essentials  that 
very  careful  preparation,  including  the 
use  of  lime  and  inoculation,  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa. 
As  to  methods  of  seeding,  there  is  a  wide 
variation.  Some  have  seeded  with  a 
nurse  crop,  usually  oats,  in  the  Spring, 
but  the  most  successful  method  seems 
to  be  to  seed  alone  early  in  August.  In¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  best  small  pieces  in  this 
section  was  seeded  on  wheat  stubble 
which  was  harrowed  many  times  after 
wheat  harvest,  limed,  inoculated  and  seed¬ 
ed  about  August  15.  j.  n.  odell. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  Full  Potash  in  the  Mapes  Fertilizers 


FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON 

What  the  Hall  Mark  is  to  Silver,  Mapes 
has  always  been  to  Fertilizers — Sterling 

An  Absolute  Guarantee  of  Strength  and  Quality 


This  has  always  been  so  in  the  past.  This  is  so  today,  even  in  these  war  times.  We  are 
giving  the  Mapes  Manures  made  up  precisely  as  in  the  past,  with  full  guaranteed  con¬ 
tents  of  Potash,  at  but  trifling  advances  in  price,  $2.00  per  ton  on  our  high  Potash 
brands,  and  $1.00  on  the  lower. 

Farmers  familiar  with  the  Potash  situation  and  the  prices  it  is  bringing  today  can  realize 
what  this  offer  means  to  our  friends  and  customers. 

Generations  of  the  best  farmers  have  said  “Mapes  is  good  enough  for  me.”  If  it  was 
and  is  good  enough  for  them  under  normal  conditions,  how  much  more  it  should  be 
good  enough  for  you  in  these  times  and  with  this  offer. 

Write  to  us  or  our  nearest  agents  for  pamphlets  a)  id  prices. 


§j  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY  |g 

;  Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  Branch,  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  pS| 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


MY  son  and  I  expect  to  go  farming  in 
a  Southern  State.  I  am  55  and  he 
is  24  years  old.  Neither  of  us  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  always  residing  in 
city  and  suburb.  I  have  been  out  of  work 
for  months  on  account  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  I  have  been  farming  on  a  small 
scale  the  last  19  years,  raising  most  of 
the  vegetables  we  need.  We  also  have 
most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  berries.  1 
am  buying  a  farm  containing  1(55  acres, 
with  a  seven-room  and  a  four-room  ten¬ 
ant  house.  With  what  I  shall  spend  for 
stock  and  implements,  and  improvements 
to  buildings,  I  think  cost  will  run  up  to 
$4,000.  Our  family  consists  of  my  wife 
and  daughter  and  myself,  and  my  son 
and  young  wife;  we  are  all  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Not  knowing  anything  of  farm 
partnerships  I  seek  your  advice  and  ask 
you  to  let  mo  know  of  three  or  four  plans 
of  partnership  on  farms  as  are  usually 
practiced.  I  would  like  to  know  about 
one  plan  whereby  my  son  would  get  a 
certain  income,  and  after  so  many  years 
be  part  owner;  one  by  giving  him  part 
of  farm  in  his  own  name  separate  from 
mine;  also  one  on  shares  and  after  so 
long  a  time  be  part  owner.  s.  n. 

All  sorts  of  plans  are  being  followed, 
but  it  all  depends  on  the  farm,  the  owner 
and  the  children.  How  much  is  the  farm 
capable  of  producing?  What  are  the 
personal  relations  between  father  and 
son?  One  must  understand  these  things 
in  order  to  figure  out  a  plan.  I  am 
starting  this  year  with  the  plan  of  paying 
fair  monthly  wages  and  guaranteeing  a 
share  of  net  income  after  paying  taxes. 
In  this  case  all  that  we  consume  in  the 
house  will  be  credited  to  the  farm  at  the 
regular  price,  and  work  done  around  the 
house  and  lawns  will  lie  charged  to  per¬ 
sonal  account  and  not  to  the  farm.  We 
have  several  other  details  about  this 
which  will  be  worked  out  as  they  arise. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  sort  must  be  worked  out  if 
we  expect  to  have  intelligent  and  faith¬ 
ful  help. 

For  the  future  I  have  in  mind  a  plan 
which  I  think  will  suit  8.  II.  My  idea 
is  to  incorporate  my  farm  just  as  I  would 
a  small  business  or  factory.  I  would 
rate  it  at  a  fair  capital  and  issue  bonds 
or  stock  in  small  denominations.  This 
would  include  the  farm,  the  livestock, 
buildings  and  equipment.  At  first  I  in¬ 
tend  to  transfer  enough  shares  to  Mother 
and  my  daughter  to  enable  us  to  elect 
officers  and  a  board  of  directors.  Then 
I  would  run  the  business  as  I  would  any 
other.  I  should  pay  the  corporation  rent 
for  my  house,  and  pay  for  what  we  con¬ 
sume  or  give  away.  All  this  will  be 
credited  to  the  farm,  as  it  should  be. 
The  farm  will  be  run  by  a  manager  just 
as  larger  corporations  are,  and  after  we 
get  going  my  plan  is  to  pay  such  manager 
and  perhaps  a  few  others  fair  salaries, 
and  also  turn  over  to  them  each  year  a 
few  shares  of  stock.  In  this  way  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  induce  *our  people  to  take  more 
interest  in  the  business  and  make  it 
permanent. 

In  the  case  mentioned  8.  II.  could 
form  a  little  stock  company  and  turn 
over  some  shares  to  his  son.  This  com¬ 
pany  could  then  arrange  to  pay  him  a 
fair  sum  of  money  and  his  board,  and 
also,  each  year,  transfer  more  stock  until 
he  had  a  half  interest  or  more  if  desired. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  plan  would  not 
work  with  all  people.  You  might  in  this 
way  get  objectionable  people  into  your 
company  who  would  make  trouble,  especi¬ 
ally  if  you  wanted  to  sell.  In  my  own 
case  I  do  not  want  to  sell,  but  do  want 
to  make  our  business  here  a  permanent 
one,  and  I  think  incorporating  will  be  a 
good  way  to  do  it.  I  have  no  doubt  some 
of  our  readers  will  raise  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  a  plan.  I  would  like  to 
hear  them,  and  if  anyone  can  suggest  a 
plan  for  S.  II.  let  us  have  it. 

Feedixo  Meat.— I  have  a  number  of 
letters  from  people  who  say  they  have  a 
carcass  of  a  horse  or  cow  which  they 
want  to  feed  to  hogs.  My  experience  is 
that  the  most  economical  way  is  to  cook 
the  meat  or  bones  into  a  “stew”  with 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  and  thicken 
with  meal.  The  best  grains  to  feed  with 
such  meat  are  peas,  rye,  corn  or  barley. 

A  feed  cooker  is  a  great  help  in  these 
days  of  cheap  potatoes.  Properly  fed 
such  potatoes  will  often  bring  more  in 
beef  and  pork  than  they  will  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  market.  We  would  cut  this  meat  up 
into  chunks  and  boil  it  with  small  po¬ 
tatoes,  carrots,  cabbage,  turnips  or  other 
wastes.  Clover  leaves  and  chaff  can  be 
cooked  with  the  rest.  Use  plenty  of 


water,  and  when  fully  cooked  thicken 
with  cornmeal  or  ground  barley  and  feed 
warm  to  the  hogs.  It  makes  cheap  feed 
and  the  hogs  have  a  comfortable  place 
to  stay — how  they  will  grow!  The  bones 
can  be  boiled  in  the  same  way.  This  is 
far  more  economical  than  feeding  the 
raw  meat. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
the  study  of  Latin  in  our  public  schools? 
What  does  it  amount  to  when  the  pupil 
will  never  go  to  college?  s.  E.  m. 

I  am  not  competent  to  give  any  de¬ 
cided  opinion,  as  I  do  not  know  one 
Latin  word  from  another.  I  never  studied 
it.  I  had  to  quit  school  at  14  and  go  to 
work.  At  the  Agricultural  College  which 
I  attended  later  the  dead  languages  were 
buried.  My  daughter  now  at  college  is 
having  a  thorough  drill  in  Latin,  and  I 
think  it  a  very  good  thing  for  her.  I 
want  her  to  have  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  English,  and  I  now  see  that  this 
is  impossible  without  knowing  what  our 
language  came  from.  I  sincerely  wish 
now  that  I  could  have  had  a  course  in 
Latin  when  I  was  younger.  The  study  is 
now  becoming  an  “elective” — that  is,  the 
child  may  take  it  or  not  as  he  desires. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  I  shall  have  our 
younger  children  take  it.  It  certainly 
gives  a  fine  mental  drill,  which  I  consider 
more  valuable  than  memorizing  a  lot  of 
facts,  and  it  does  help  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  English.  After  all,  the  ability  to 
express  your  thought  in  clear,  forcible 
English  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  a 
man  can  have. 

Dictionary  or  Encyclopedia. — Crow¬ 
ing  out  of  this  Latin  discussion  is  a  thing 
that  came  up  the  other  day  between  two 
men.  One  found  that  he  could  give  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  facts  about  a  few  subjects. 
The  other  could  not  give  so  many  facts 
oil'  hand,  but  he  knew  just  where  to  go 
and  get  them.  Name  any  subject  along 
his  particular  line  and  he  could  instantly 
tell  you  where  to  go  and  learn  about  it. 
His  mind  was  what  I  would  call  a  dic¬ 
tionary — the  other  was  a  limited  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  If  you  had  your  choice,  which 
would  you  have,  and  what  would  you 
train  your  boy  for?  With  me  it  would 
be  the  dictionary  every  time.  After  a 
few  years  every  encyclopedia  gets  out 
of  date,  and  has  to  be  revised.  Show' 
me  the  man  who  can  revise  his  own 
opinion  when  new'  facts  are  forced  upon 
him,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  with  no 
opinion  worth  considering,  or  one  with 
an  opinion  broken  and  badly  mended. 
The  “know-it-all”  man  is  usually  the 
most  ignorant  person  in  his  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  and  human  nature.  Ilis  facts 
hold  him  down  from  real  progress  like 
the  chain  on  a  galley  slave.  The  diction¬ 
ary  mind  means  order,  memory  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  dictionary  can  grow 
like  a  flower  or  an  apple.  h.  w.  c. 


Hazel  Hatch  wras  playing  in  (lie  yard, 
near  where  her  mother  had  some  clothes 
hung  out  to  dry.  “Hazel,”  called  out  her 
mother,  “go  and  feel  of  those  clothes,  and 
tell  me  if  they  are  dry  yet !”  So  Hazel 
w'ent  to  them,  and  felt.  “Well,  mother,” 
she  said  doubtfully,  “they  are  just  about 
luke-dry  !” — Youth’s  Companion. 

PERFECT  FRUIT 

The  big,  smooth  apples  and  peaches  that 
always  bring  “the  top  of  the  market”  can  only 
be  gro%vn  if  trees  are  thoroughly  sprayed  and 
at  just  the  right  time.  A  power  sprayer  is 
necessary.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 
merits  and  the  capacity  of  our 


“EVER-READY,  JR.” 

before  you  buy— it  has  a  100  gal.  steel  bound 
tank,  two  cylinder  high  pressure  pump  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  4  lines  of  hose,  two  horse  power 
gasoline  engine  which  can  easily  be  detached 
to  do  other  farm  work.  This  rig  is  light,  close 
to  the  ground,  rotary  agitation,  which  keeps 
the  solution  perfectly  uniform,  and  one  man 
can  operate. 

Ever- Ready,  Jr.  is  built  for  efficiency  and 
service.— Write  us  today  and  let  us  explain 
every  feature.  Our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

VAN  N0UHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS 

44  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 


1915 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  papers  writes  us  under  date  of  January 
12th,  1915,  as  follows :- 

“I  am  doing  all  1  can  to  induce  farmers  to  plant  grain  crops  this  year. 

“Grain  is  very  high  and  it  is  going  higher.  Wheat  is  going  to  $2.00  per  bushel  and 
other  grains  will  share  in  the  advance.  Wheat  costs  $2.50  per  100  pounds  now,  and 
pound  for  pound  oats  cost  as  much. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  eastern  farmer’s  salvation  is  to  buy  plant  food  and  grow  Corn, 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Buckwheat. 

“Last  fall  I  doubled  my  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  this  spring  I  shall  triple  the  acreage 
of  oats.  I  managed  to  produce  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  sold  the  straw  at 
$17.00  per  ton  in  the  bam." 


iEiigntng  i^mt 

NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  15,  1915 

WHEAT  AT  NEW 
HIGHEST  $1.44  3-8 

Records  Fall  in  Chicago — 

9  Cent  Jump  in  Liverpool. 


Chicago,  Jan.  15. — May  wheat  opened  at 
$1.43£j5  per  bushel  in  the  local  pit  to-day.  This 
is  yK  cent  a  bushel  above  the  high  price  of 
yesterday  and  establishes  a  new  high  record. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  15.— Following  further  sharp 
advances  in  America,  wheat  jumped  9  cents 
here  to-day  and  flour  advanced  24  cents  a  sack. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  YOURS !  WILL  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT  ? 

Be  sure  that  you  buy 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

They  more  than  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements,  giving  plump,  sound,  full  heads 
of  grain  and  vigorous,  healthy  straw. 

Eastern  users  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  are  raising  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  average  for  the  United  States  for  three  years  is  1 4y5  bushels  to  the  acre. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  YOURS  I 


WILL  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT  ? 


Write  us  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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THE  COE-MORT1MER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Healthy 
Trees 
Perfect  Apples 


when  you  spray  with 

“iSCALECIDE” 

—  the  spray  that’s  endorsed  the  country  over 
as  "The  one  great  dormant  spray.”  Mixed  1 
to  IS,  it  kills  every  scale  it  reaches  or  you  get 
your  money  back.  Guarantee  with  every  pack¬ 
age.  It’s  easily  prepared1,  non-corrosive  and 
non-clogging,  lbbl.  equals  3bbls.  lime  sul¬ 
phur.  Destroys  eggs,  larvae  and  fungi  in 
dormant  state.  Simple,  safe,  economical. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  ‘‘Scalecide.  die  Tree 
Saver. "  Write  today,  to  Dept.  N. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Double  Your  Fruit  Crop 


Kill  the  insects,  blights,  that  ruin  crops 
of  orchard,  farm,  flower  garden.  Get 
bigger  crops  of  better  quality  th;s  year 
Rely  on 


power 

dealer  can  sur 


40  styles 
—hand  and 
300,000  in  use.  Your 
apply  you.  Style  No.  1 — 
shown  here— nas  4  gal. capacity.  Easi' 
carried  over  shoulder.  Write  for  cat: 
and  free  spraying  guide. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO..  852M*P|e  St..  Rochester.  N.T. 

Find  Out  How — Get  Free  Guide 


It's  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


tools. 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
_  j  cut  out. 

In  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  its  own 
furrow,  sow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
^  seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  three  min¬ 
utes’  change  and  you  have  m  wheel  hoe  culti- 
^  vator  that  can't  be  beaten.  38  combinations 
At  $2.60  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting; 
Drill  clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 

and  dealer  to  show  them. 

‘Whaal  Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 

wuset  -  ^  ^  Gardening  With  *  - 


Hot 


i  Modern  Tools. 

BATEMAN 

M'F’G  CO. 

Box  212 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


The  Morrill  & 

_ _  Morley  Way 

The  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 

has  been  in  service  20  years.  , 
Durable, efficient, economical. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  it,  and 
you  can  make  it  profit- 
sole  in  your  orchard,  vine¬ 
yard  or  potato  field. 

Catalog  sent  frtt,  on  VfH 

request. 

Morrill  ft  Mtrlej 
Mlg.  C».,  Bu  4, 

Beaton  Barter,  Mich. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pum^| 


'■‘"'j?**  Fruit  Growers — Hardie  Sprayers 


Outside 

Barrel 

Pump 


are  best  for  you.  They  are  made  by  sprayer  specialists  and  are  used  by  the  largest 
orchard  companies  in  America  and  big  Agricultural  Experiment  stations.  Better 
sprayers  cannot  be  built.  Hardie’s  wear  longest,  are  simplest,  and  are  almost 
trouble  proof.  They  maintain  high  pressure  at  full  capaeity.  This  is  a  feature  of 
Hiirdie  Sprayers.  High  pressure  is  absolutely  necessary  for  successful  work. 


High  Pressure  Gives  Greater  Efficiency  and  Economy 


The  double  acting  pump  illustrated  is  the  best  of  all  outside 
barrel  pumps.  It  is  the  easiest  working  pump  ever  made.  Large 
production  enables  us  to  sell  this  high  grade  pump  at  a  price  that 
will  surprise  you.  Send  postal  for  catalog  of  our  big  line  of  bucket, 
barrel  and  power  sprayers.  Complete  spraying  guide  free. 

Main  Office 
and  Factory 

Branch  Offices:  49  North  Front  St.,  Portland  Oregon; 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  1424  St,  Louis  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Bullitt  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hardie  Mfg.  Co., 


Hudson,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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Ruralisms 


Planting  Hazel  and  Walnuts. 

WILL  you  tell  how  and  when  to  plant 
hazel  nuts  and  English  walnuts  to 
obtain  best  results?  I  do  not  mean 
the  trees,  but  to  grow  trees  from  the  nuts. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  E.  F.  z. 

Hazelnuts. — These  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  means  of  seeds  (nuts),  suckers, 
or  cuttings.  If  seeds  are  used  they  should 
be  sown  in  the  nursery  as  soon  as  gath¬ 
ered,  or  stored  in  sand  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  Upon  coming  up,  young 
seedlings  should  be  encouraged  by  free 
growth  for  a  year  or  more,  and  in  suitable 
time  in  Winter  the  young  shoots  should 
be  bent  over  to  the  ground,  pegged  firmly, 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  inches 
with  earth.  They  will  he  well  rooted  by 
the  following  Autumn,  and  may  then  be 
removed  and  planted  out  permanently. 

English  Walnuts. — Early  in  Winter 
the  nuts  should  be  layered  in  sand  in  or¬ 
der  to  sprout  them  and  segregate  the  best 
ones  from  those  that  germinate  feebly  or 
not  at  all.  This  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  constructing  a  frame  about  IS 
inches  deep,  either  above  or  below 
ground,  in  the  bottom  of  which  should  be 
placed  three  or  four  inches  of  sand,  and 
then  a  layer  of  nuts  which  may  be  either 
one  or  several  nuts  in  depth  according  to 
the  available  space.  The  nuts  are  then 
covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  sand, 
which  should  be  washed  down  thoroughly 
by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  Instead 
of  placing  the  nuts  directly  in  the  bed, 
it  is  more  convenient,  in  getting  them 
out,  to  put  them  in  shallow  wooden  boxes, 
bedding  these  in  the  sand  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  The  beds  should  be  so  arranged 
that  water  will  drain  away  from  it,  and 
not  accumulate  sufficiently  to  rot  the 
nuts.  As  soon  as  the  nuts  have  begun  to 
sprout  in  the  sand-bed  they  must  be  got 
out  into  the  nursery  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  ground  should  be  prepared  in  the 
Fall  by  thorough  and  deep  plowing  and 
cultivation.  In  planting,  the  nursery 
rows,  about  three  feet  nine  inches  apart, 
should  be  plowed  out  with  a  single  plow, 
and  the  best  sprouted  nuts  may  then  be 
planted  at  a  distance  of  nine  to  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Particular  care  is  de¬ 
sirable  at  this  point,  placing  the  nuts 
carefully  in  place  by  hand  with  the 
sprout  pointing  down,  rather  than  drop¬ 
ping  them  in  regardless  of  position.  After 
planting  the  nuts  should  be  covered  to  an 
average  depth  of  about  three  inches.  Spe¬ 
cial  care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too 
deep.  If  the  nuts  have  been  well  sprout¬ 
ed,  seedling  trees  will  soon  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground.  As  they  grow  they 
should  be  given  good  care,  such  as  would 
be  given  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  by 
frequent  cultivation  and  hoeing. 

F.  w.  RANE. 


Unfermented  Grape  Juice. 

SEVERAL  months  ago  I  wrote  you  in 
regard  to  the  making  of  grape  juice 
on  a  commercial  basis.  You  re¬ 
ferred  me  to  a  bulletin  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station.  This  treats  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  light  clear  juice  which  is  not 
salable  here.  I  make  about  50  barrels  of 
wine  (claret)  each  year,  but  as  the  pro¬ 
hibition  sentiment  is  so  strong  I  want 
to  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  I  cannot 
market  the  cull  bunches,  hence  a  by¬ 
product.  L.  E.  M. 

It  is  a  rather  poor  plan  to  attempt  to 
make  a  salable  unfermented  grape  juice 
from  cull  grapes.  They  will  make  wine 
that  is  salable,  but  it  is  an  uncertain 
undertaking  for  juice,  as  so  many  good 
products  are  on  the  market,  and  others 
are  rapidly  following.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  manufacturers  insist  in  buying 
only  the  very  best.  In  fact  the  grapes 
demanded  by  some  are  better  than 
the  basket  pack.  Often  entire  loads  are 
refused  at  the  car  or  factory.  Inferior, 
irnripe  fruit  means  that  the  deficiencies 
must  be  met  by  doctoring  the  product, 
and  as  this  must  be  stated  on  the  label 
it  does  not  add  to  its  selling  points. 

When  the  grapes  are  delivered  to  the 
factory,  in  crates,  they  are  immediately 
stemmed  and  crushed,  provided  of  course, 
that  no  interruption  has  been  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  machinery.  A  conveyor 
carries  them  on  an  endless  belt  to  the 
stemmer,  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
building.  From  the  stemmer  they  are 
put  through  the  crusher,  which  in  turn 
delivers  them  to  the  cooking  kettle, 


usually  located  just  beneath  the  floor  on 
which  the  stemmer  and  crusher  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Here  they  are  heated  under  pres¬ 
sure,  this  varying  in  temperature  from 
1G0  to  1G5  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
heating  tends  to  break  down  the  juice 
colls  and  thus  releases  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter.  An  outlet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heating  retort  allows  the  must  to  be  run 
on  the  hydraulic  presses  located  on  this 
floor.  The  amount  is  regulated  by  a 
valve.  All  the  cheeses  are  made  up  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  kettle  and  from  this 
point  they  are  distributed  to  the  presses, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Here  pressure  ranging  from  GO  to  SO 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  applied.  The 
expressed  juice  is  the  run  into  five-gal¬ 
lon  glass  carboys  that  have  been  previ¬ 
ously  sterilized  by  live  steam  and  under 
pressure.  After  filling,  the  carboys  are 
again  sterilized  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  1G5  to  170  degrees.  The  carboys  are 
then  sealed  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar. 
Some  manufacturers  pasteurize  by  con¬ 
ducting  the  juice  through  a  pipe  jacketed 
by  another  through  which  live  steam 
yasses.  Another  pasteurization,  how¬ 
ever,  is  needed  after  the  carboys  are 
filled.  From  the  carboys  the  juice  is  bot¬ 
tled  as  fast  as  the  trade  demands  it  and 
labor  for  the  work  is  available. 

F.  E.  c. 


Mice  and  Fruit  Trees. — A  recent 
meeting  of  the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club 
took  up  the  subject  of  rats  and  mice  and 
the  damage  done  by  these  vermin.  Among 
other  statements  were  the  following: 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  every 
self-respecting  rat  is  determined  that 
there  shall  be  no  place  free  from  his  kind. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  eradicate 
them  in  the  cities,  but  it  is  thought  that 
it  could  be  done  in  the  country  by  united 
action.  The  mouse  is  not  much  less  of  a 
nuisance,  if  they  get  into  a  building,  and 
red  squirrels  do  much  damage  to  build¬ 
ings  and  contents. 

Cattle  do  not  like  hay  or  grain  that 
rats  and  mice  have  harbored  in.  Some 
person  has  let  opossums  at  large  into  this 
country.  They  breed  like  rats  and  de¬ 
stroy  poultry  faster  than  rats  can,  and 
they  also  make  their  homes  in  stone  walls. 
Field  mice  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
much  of  which  they  do  not  get  credit  for. 
The  moles  are  accused  of  the  work  they 
do,  but  moles  are  few  and  field  mice  are 
many. 

The  rabbit  gets  the  credit  of  girdling 
young  fruit  trees  and  99  times  out  of  100 
mice  do  it,  particularly  if  there  is  a  mulch 
about  the  tree  where  the  mice  may  har¬ 
bor.  Owls  are  habitual  hunters  of  field 
mice  and  yet  there  are  fools  who  kill 
them. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  damage 
done  by  mice.  They  have  ruined  many 
fruit  trees  for  us.  We  have  not  found  a 
case  where  mice  pass  over  an  open  space 
to  gnaw  a  tree.  They  work  under  a 
mulch  or  under  the  snow.  Where  ma¬ 
nure  or  trash  is  left  around  the  tree  the 
mice  nest  under  it  and  get  their  dinner 
from  the  bark.  There  have  been  cases 
where  tobacco  stems  have  been  used 
around  trees  on  the  theory  that  the  mice 
will  not  work  or  nest  in  tobacco.  They 
have  been  known  to  do  so.  The  best  pro¬ 
tection  we  know  of  is  to  keep  all  trash 
away  from  the  tree,  and  in  the  Fall  'Tirow 
a  mound  of  soil  around  the  trunk. 
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“Sprayed  16,000  Trees — No  Repairs” 
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—  so  says  one  of  our  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bingaman,  Pillow, 
Pa.  He  did  the  work  with  a  Goulds  “Pomona”  Sprayer,  shown  below.  This  two- 
hose,  four-nozzle  sprayer  can’t  be  beaten  for  use  in  small  orchards,  and  where 
labor  is  cheap,  is  used  in  large  orchards— several  machines  taking  the  place 
of  a  large  power  outfit.  Wearing  parts  are  of  solid  bronze.  Large  steel 
aj_r  chamber  gives  uniform  pressure.  Easily  adjusted  and  cleaned.  Fits 
any  barrel.  It’s  only  one  of  50  styles  and  sizes  of  hand,  barrel  and 
power  sprayers,  made  at  the  largest  pump  works  in  the  country. 
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GOUIaD! 

RELIABLE 
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are  guaranteed ;  backed  by  65  years’  pump* 
making  experience.  Write  our  nearest 
office  for  valuable  44-page  book, 

’  How  To  Spray.”  It  is  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works  : 

SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Branches : 

NewYork  Atlanta  Chicago! 


Houston  Boston 
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If  Properly' 
-^  Cared  For!  To  take 
care  of  them  means  to1 
spray.  Spraying  stands , 
'for  bigger  and  better  crops  that 
bring  higher  prices. 

Deming  Spray  Pumps| 

will  help  you  to  do  more  of  better 
spraying  in  less  time.  VVe  make 
more  than  20  kinds — a  sprayer  for 
every  purpose.  All  are  dependable 
and  all  do  thorough  work.  For  best 
results  adopt  the  ideal  combina¬ 
tion — Deming  Sprayers  and  Dom¬ 
ing  Nozzles.  Mostdealers  sell  both./ 

Spraying  Guide  FREE 

Telia  when  and  how  to 
Spray.  Catalog  describ¬ 
es  our  complete  line  of  ] 
sprayers.  Askforiboni 
a  postcard  Today. 

The  Deming  Co. 

311  Depot  St. 
wSalem.  Ohio 


Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  ia  easier  to  keep  up  than  catch  up.  It 
takes  two  years  f  or  trees  to  bear  after  the 
foliage  is  destroyed.  Remember,  too.  that 
dormant  spraying  is  important,  and  n 
some  states  , spraying  is  compulsory. 
Sprayed  fruit  is  good  fruit,  and  good  fruit 
always  brings  a  good  price  In  any  season. 
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Use  in  any  wagon. 


Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  Traction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry 
house  and  homeuses 
Our*  ’Spray"  booklet 

Shows  how  you  can 
uy  barrel  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  and 
build  to  larger  uses 
when  you  need  it. 
Ask  your  dealer  to 
ehow  this  lino  and 
write  us  for* ‘Spray 
booklet  and  onrsprny 
calendar,  both  »ree 

Bateman  M’f’gCo. 

Bax  24 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


lOO  Gal.  Tank 
XVi  H.  P. 

300  lbs.  Pres¬ 
sure.  With  or 
Without  Truck 


The  more 
thorough  the  spraying 
operation  the  greater  is  the  profit 
from  the  crop.  Hayes  Power  Sprayers 
ar q  guaranteed  to  maintain  300  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  300  lbs.  completely  atomizes  the 

solution  into  a  penetrating  fog -like  mist  that 
seeks  out  and  adheres  to  every  particle  of  foliage. 


25  STYLES- 

Hand  or  Power 
Sprayers  for 
Small  or  Large 
Orchards. 


Saves  time  and 
solution,  and  gives 
a  better  quality  and 
larger  quantity  of  sal¬ 
able  fruit. 

We  make  sprayers  for 
orchards,  field  crops, 
shade  trees,  bops,  poul¬ 
try,  painting,  home  and 
garden  use. 

Send  postal 
for  F  R  E  E 
Book34on  High  Pres¬ 
sure  Spraying  and 
our  complete 
catalog. 


HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO.,  GALVA,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAY 

Wei 

rel.Knapsac 


nil 


Catalogue 
[and  Directions  | 

W  e  make  Bucket,Bar- 
rel, Knapsack,  Automatic  Po¬ 
tato  Sprayers  and  Power  Orchard  Rigs. 

A  sprayer  for  every  need.  Automatic  liquid  agitators 
and  strainer  cleaners.  The  Leader — Ospraymo  Line. 
Ask  for  free  book  with  valuable  spraying  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


rKANT-KLOG  SPRAYER-i 


O  sizes  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

195  Broadway 


% 
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NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE— NO  BANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS — to  try  for  io  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
money. — The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
LOWEST  PRICES.  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
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.^.„QlJ.^It7,®Sra5’er8  fop  every  purpose.  Man  Power  and  Horse  Power  for  field  and  orchards.  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers  all  give  high  pressure  and  produce  vaoor 
spray  that  kills  scale,  prevents  blight  and  scab,  and  rids  your  crops  of  all  fungus  and  insect  pests.  Hurst  Sprayers  have  brass  ball  valves  and  all  the  working  Darts  that 
*“  «£*  o  Uie“0l,Uii0n  °\  ,Vyclone  insures,  an  even  distribution  of 

made  by  practical  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  fruit  grower  and  farmer  and  know  what  a  sprayer  should  do.  Our  27  years’ experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
veoSzan^  tri^ihe.^?S?ci;y  °-f  ou,r  larc°  f2Ft0,jy*  en.able  us  to  build  the  very  best  sprayers  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  We  guarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  full 

yeara  and  .lup  on  free  trial-no  money  m  advance.  That’s  evidence  Of  quality.  Get  our  big  FREE  IIOOK-”  Why,  How  and  When  To  Spray  ’’  -  Contains  74 
illustrations  of  insect  and  fungus  pesta  and  gives  remedy  for  each.  Also  shows  28  different  styles  of  quality  sprayers  for  every  purpose.  Write  At  Once 


SAVE 


1  You  can  get  a  Hurst  Sprayer  without  cost 
You  need  do  no  canvassing  or  soliciting, 
kjb  m.  p  It  will  only  take  15  minutes  of  your  time. 
IYI A 3  n|  ►“  y  We  do  the  work.  When  you  get  a  sprayer 
from  usyou  get  the  benefit  of  our  27  years’ 
experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers.  Hurst  Sprayers  won 
the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural  Congress  spray¬ 
ing  machine  contest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  mark  the  attached  coupon 
and  mall  It  to  ns  and  w.  will  send  you  our  tlr.e  catalog  spraying  guide, 
and  tell  you  how  yon  can  get  a  sprayer  without  cash  outlay.  Don’t 
delay,  write  us  at  once  for  our  sprayer  proposition  and  ssve  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO„  384  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  "special 
Offer”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

. Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

..........Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Fitz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer. 

••.••.Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!£  marks,  or  10k  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  7o  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  jsjrson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But.  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tue  Rural,  Nkw- 
Yokkeu  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Oo  and  bury  your  “ grouchy  It  may  not  be  rich 
in  fertility  or  help  malic  up  the  potash  shortage, 
but  the  best  place  for  it  is  under  ground. 

* 

YOURS  TRULY  has  subscribed  for  aud  read  many 
farm  papers  in  the  last  40  years.  There  are 
lots  of  good  ones  as  such  things  grow,  but  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  I  have  passed  my 
three-score  year  mark  and  must  say  you  can  teach 
old  dogs  new  tricks  if  they  are  any  dog  at  all.  F.  K.  M. 
Vermont. 

When  any  “old  dog”  learns  new  tricks  the  teacher 
should  not  claim  credit  as  being  a  great  educator. 
He  simply  got  hold  of  a  very  superior  dog  of  good 
pedigree  and  broad  liberal  mind.  When  a  man  or 
a  dog  feeds  on  prejudice  and  gets  into  the  narrow 
rut  of  believing  that  hope  and  progress  should  be 
laid  aside  with  youth,  no  one  can  ever  teach  him. 
When  a  man  accepts  gray  hair  with  philosophy  and 
goes  on  his  way  younger  in  heart  and  wiser  in  head 
he  is  teachable  and  his  “new  tricks”  are  the  best 
of  all. 

* 

THE  fruit-judging  team  from  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  won  first  place  in  the 
inter-collegiate  fruit  judging  contest  in  West 
Virginia,  January  8.  This  is  the  way  the  college 
teams  scored:  New  Jersey,  91.8;  Kentucky,  87.17; 
Penn  State,  8G.22;  Ohio,  85.91;  West  Virginia,  85.86; 
Maryland,  83.33;  Delaware,  80.55.  During  Summer 
and  Fall  the  papers  are  crowded  with  accounts  of 
football  and  baseball  games.  The  boy  who  can  kick 
a  football  over  a  bar  and  incidentally  knock  the 
breath  out  of  bis  opponent  is  a  popular  hero.  What 
he  does  is  of  no  use  to  the  world,  but  most  heroes 
are  made  of  very  thin  stuff.  A  skilled  fruit  judge 
does  something  worth  while,  helps  organize  a  new 
industry,  and  makes  the  world  better.  We  are  glad 
to  give  the  names  of  the  young  Jerseymen  who  won 
in  this  useful  contest:  Joseph  R.  French,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. ;  Ralph  M.  Hubbard,  Allendale,  N.  J., 
and  Lawrence  G.  Gillam,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

* 

ENCLOSED  find  one  dollar  for  renewal  of  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  your  valuable  paper.  At  this  place 
it  takes  five  bushels  of  potatoes  to  get  the  dollar 
and  one  peck  to  send  it.  Two  of  my  neighbors 
have  figured  that  a  bushel  of  potatoes  costs  35  cents 
to  raise;  adding  five  cents  to  haul  to  market  makes  a 
total  of  40  cents.  Our  Government  wants  Michigan  to 
raise  10,000,000  more  bushels  per  year.  If  the  potato 
growers  of  Michigan  follow  the  advice  given  and  have 
to  sell  at  the  present  price  it  will  mean  a  loss  of  $2,- 
000.000  on  the  increase  to  the  growers.  Isn’t  it  about 
time  we  get  something  for  our  labor?  F.  AI.  M. 

Michigan. 

You  are  right — it  is.  With  10,000,000  more  bushels 
the  railroads  and  the  handlers  would  get  more  out 
of  it,  while  under  present  conditions  the  consumers 
would  still  be  held  up.  The  5%  bushels  which  are 
needed  to  send  your  dollar  will  cost  the  consumers 
right  on  the  street  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  printed 
at  least  $7,  and  probably  more,  since  purchases  are 
made  in  small  quantities.  We  think  the  item  of 
35  cents  cost  on  a  bushel  of  potatoes  would  not 
give  the  farmer  hired  man’s  wages.  Last  week  we 
invited  the  two  blades  of  grass  men  to  tell  us  all 
about  it.  Now  we  renew  the  invitation.  In  all  the 
large  cities  throughout  the  country  thousands  of 
people  are  being  fed  by  charitable  organizations. 
The  food  is  usually  bread — at  present  prices  for 
wheat  and  flour  an  expensive  food.  Why  not  use 
potatoes  as  part  of  this  food?  They  could  be  served 
in  many  ways.  They  are  nourishing  and  “filling,” 
and  this  use  would  help  take  care  of  the  present 
crop. 

❖ 

LAST  week  speculators  forced  the  price  of  wheat 
to  $1.50  a  bushel  in  Chicago.  Flour  has  gone 
up  in  price,  and  city  people  as  well  as  a  large 
proportion  of  American  farmers  must  pay  more  for 
their  bread.  At  the  very  time  that  wheat  prices 
are  soaring,  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  lie  in 
storage — dead  so  far  as  a  living  price  is  concerned. 


Think  of  it — bread  going  out  of  reach  of  ordinary 
consumers,  while  this  nourishing  food  in  potato  stor¬ 
age  can  hardly  be  given  away!  All  the  advertising 
machinery  of  official  agriculture  should  be  started 
at  once  to  create  a  demand  for  potatoes.  This 
means  cheap  food  for  the  consumers  and  salvation 
for  the  growers.  Come  now — get  right  into  the  Po¬ 
tato  Consumers’  League,  and  help  out.  Mine  is  a 
baked  potato  with  butter  and  salt.  “To  be  or  not 
to  be!”  said  Hamlet — meditating  suicide.  Tuber  or 
not  tuber,  say  we  who  would  give  life  to  a  worthy 
industry. 

* 

IN  trying  to  break  away  from  cotton  growing  the 
Southern  farmers  are  in  danger  of  rushing  into 
speculative  crops  for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 
In  a  year  like  this  truck  crops  or  potatoes  would 
be  worse  than  cotton.  Some  of  these  farmers  think 
they  can  get  the  seed  dealers,  the  fertilizer  and  com¬ 
mission  men,  to  finance  them  and  take  the  crop  in 
payment.  Let  them  consider  the  present  condition 
of  the  potato  market.  Any  scheme  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  early  planted  Southern  crop  would  mean  ruin. 
The  North  is  full  of  potatoes  held  in  storage,  and 
they  will  be  put  on  the  market  to  compete  with 
the  Southern  crop.  If  the  latter  is  very  heavy  both 
new  and  old  potatoes  will  suffer  and  ruinous  prices 
will  prevail.  It  will  be  a  suicidal  policy  for  cotton 
farmers  to  rush  into  potato  growing  this  year.  Far 
better  cut  the  cotton  down  one-half  and  raise  grain 
and  forage  for  stock.  Some  parts  of  the  South  are 
even  now  in  good  financial  condition.  They  are 
usually  places  where  dairying  and  beef-making  have 
become  well  established.  Such  a  section  is  found 
in  Northeastern  Mississippi.  From  Starkville  alone 
over  100  cars  of  beef  cattle  have  been  shipped,  as 
well  as  great  droves  of  dairy  cows. 

* 

LAST  year  we  gave  some  account  of  the  struggle 
at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  over  the  market  situation. 
The  dealers  started  in  to  prevent  farmers  from 
peddling  their  goods  on  the  street  without  a  license. 
The  council  established  a  curb  market  and  passed 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  farmers  from  selling  on 
the  street  during  the  hours  established  for  this  mar¬ 
ket.  A  number  of  farmers  questioned  the  right  of 
the  borough  to  regulate  their  business,  and  they 
disregarded  the  ordinance  and  sold  on  the  street. 
They  were  arrested  and  the  cases  recently  came 
up  for  trial.  The  local  judge  decided  against  the 
farmers.  They  depended  on  a  law  passed  in  1903, 
which  made  it  unlawful  to  assess  a  license  fee  on 
farmers  who  sell  their  own  produce.  The  judge 
seems  to  have  taken  the  position  that  this  law 
would  not  operate  -where  the  borough  provided  a 
curb  market  so  that  farmers  could  sell  direct  to 
consumers!  We  do  not  believe  this  view  of  it  will 
stand.  However,  we  would  waste  no  time  making 
faces  at  the  judge,  but  let  farmers  all  over  the 
State  get  together  and  see  that  a  law  is  passed 
which  protects  their  market  rights. 

•v 

THROUGHOUT  the  Middle  West  a  new  course 
of  instruction  is  being  taken  up  in  high 
schools.  Not  only  are  approved  text  books 
used  but  magazines  and  farm  papers  are  used  in  the 
class  room.  Here  is  a  report  from  Indiana: 

“Our  high  school  subscribes  to  a  national  stock 
breeders’  weekly,  to  a  great  dairy  weekly  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  Western  (plains  county)  general  farm  paper; 
besides,  I  always  take  my  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  school,  where 
it  is  left  for  two  weeks  and  read — both  by  the  boys  in 
my  classes  and  the  domestic  science  girls.” 

These  papers  are  read.  The  questions  they  bring 
up  are  discussed  in  the  class.  The  articles  are 
analyzed  and  statements  are  picked  apart  and 
tested.  Out  of  this  will  come  a  system  of  correspond¬ 
ence  with  young  men  and  women  in  other  States 
whose  experience  or  desires  are  given  in  the  farm 
papers.  When  you  come  to  consider  it  carefully  you 
can  hardly  think  of  a  more  sensible  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  remain  in 
the  country.  We  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  used 
as  a  text  book  in  several  schools  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  thought  that  this  is  so  makes  us 
more  careful  about  what  we  print. 

* 

I  WAS  particularly  interested  in  the  comment  of 
George  E.  Howell  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
page  105,  under  the  heading  “Big  Questions  for 
Farmers.”  He  closed  his  comments  by  stating : 
“There  has  been  a  farm  bureau  started  in  Orange 
County  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  things  will 
be  remedied.” 

The  farm  bureaus  are  local  enterprises  more  than 
anything  else.  In  New  York  State  they  are  controlled 
and  administered  by  executive  committees  of  farmers, 
elected  by  the  associations.  The  work  which  the  farm 
bureaus  do,  is  or  ought  to  be  what  farmers  want  these 
bureaus  to  do.  The  farm  bureaus  should  tackle  any 
big  problems  concerning  the  farming  of  the  county, 
which  they  are  capable  of  solving.  If  the  farm  bureau 
in  any  county  is  a  failure,  it  may  be  just  as  much  the 
fault  of  the  association  or  committee  controlling  the 
work  as  the  manager  himself.  The  farmers  of  the 
county  should  see  that  the  problems  which  they  would 
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like  to  have  worked  up  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  farm  bureau.  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  then  draw  up  a  plan  in  co-operation  with 
the  central  office,  which  if  carried  out,  will  help  to 
bring  about  the  solution  of  the  problem.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  concerted  action  upon  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  mentioned  by  Mr.  Howell  has  been  established  in 
28  counties  in  New  York  State,  and  each  of  these  is 
aided  in  its  work  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government 
to  the  extent  of  $1,200  to  $1,500.  It  is  up  to  the 
farmers  to  see  to  it  that  bureaus  do  what  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  M.  C.  BURRITT, 

State  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus. 

We  want  to  make  this  point  just  as  clear  as  we 
can.  The  object  of  the  farm  bureau  is  to  give  the 
farmers  of  a  county  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 
The  Government  does  not  come  and  say:  “You  sit 
still  and  we  will  carry  your  burdens  for  you!”  No 
one  who  ever  expects  that  farming  may  remain  a 
strong  and  independent  business  wants  to  be  helped 
that  way.  The  farm  bureau  comes  and  says  “Here 
is  your  machinery.  You  must  provide  the  motive 
power,  and  when  you  get  it  going  we  will  connect 
it  with  any  job  you  say!”  This  idea  must  be  made 
clear  if  the  farm  bureau  is  ever  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  bureau  drawer.  It  is  your  ma¬ 
chine  and  you  must  work  it.  What  do  you  want  it 
to  do? 

* 

Oil,  we  Yanks  can  do  the  job  when  we  really  got 
going!  England,  Australia  and  the  Isles  of  th 
Sea  must  take  a  back  seat  soon. 

A  back  seat  on  what?  Why,  this  enthusiastic 
friend  is  talking  about  poultry.  An  American  has 
taken  a  Leghorn  cockerel  of  the  Barron  strain  and 
developed  him  into  a  7*4 -pound  bird.  He  has  dreams 
of  a  big  Leghorn  with  the  laying  qualities  retained 
and  improved!  Things  seem  to  be  moving  lively  in 
the  chicken  business.  Tom  Barron  came  over  anil 
started  things.  Now  comes  Ed.  Cam  crowding  in 
with  a  bunch  of  Wyandottes  that  are  laying  rings 
around  the  rest.  We  think  that  Barron  and  Cam 
are  doing  a  great  service  to  American  poultrymen 
by  stimulating  interest  in  egg  production  and  or¬ 
ganized  utility  breeding.  Our  breeders  of  Jersey. 
Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn  cattle  have  now  produced 
more  practical  specimens  of  these  breeds  than  can 
be  found  on  the  other  side.  It  will  be  the  same 
with  poultry  when  our  utility  breeders  get  fairly 
going.  No  one  seems  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
ravings  of  the  fanciers  any  more.  People  want  eggs. 
They  would  prefer  a  handsome  looking  bird  if  it  will 
excel  at  egg  production,  but  if  the  fanciers  pass 
up  their  opportunity — it  will  never  come  to  them 
a  gain. 

* 

ON  Jan.  26,  1915,  two  men  with  clear  voices  and 
good  ears,  one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  San 
Francisco,  talked  direct  over  the  telephone ! 
The  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  carried  over 
3,000  miles  and  was  distinctly  heard.  The  writer 
of  this  can  well  remember  the  first  crude  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  short  telephone  line  between  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  Mass.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  was 
then  a  rather  shabby  inventor  with  a  great  unde¬ 
veloped  idea  which  the  world  regarded  rather  coldly. 
After  much  shouting  and  adjusting,  the  voice  was 
feebly  carried  over  the  few  miles  of  wire,  but  most 
people  regarded  it  as  an  interesting  experiment 
without  great  commercial  importance.  Today  if  tin1 
telephone  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  use  mod¬ 
ern  business  would  be  well  nigh  paralyzed.  And 
the  half  dozen  miles  have  stretched  away  to  3,000! 
The  young  inventor,  believing  to  the  soul  in  his  ideal, 
could  not  be  discouraged  or  put  down.  He  made 
himself  necessary  to  the  world,  and  it  came  to  him. 
There  is  a  great  thought  in  this  for  you  and  me — 
this  man  and  that  man.  We  cannot  hope  to  aval 
Bell,  yet  life  is  full  of  opportunities  to  stand  stead¬ 
fast  and  true  to  ideals.  They  may  seem  small  and 
insignificant,  but  if  they  are  true  and  useful  we  can 
by  loyal  service  make  the  world  come  nearer  to 
them. 


BREVITIES. 

Laziness  appears  to  be  a  contagious  disease. 

Why  do  you  call  it  a  cast-iron  e-reement?  You 
can  smash  cast  iron.  Make  it  wrought  iron. 

Tiie  back-to-the-lander  has  one  certain  thing  to  look- 
forward  to.  Ills  income  for  the  first  few  years  will  be 
uncertain  ! 

We  all  have  our  troubles.  The  Japanese  peanut 
growers  are  alarmed  because  American  peanut  buyers 
have  withdrawn. 

The  wet  land  grass  is  Red- top.  Timothy  also  will 
stand  considerable  water  around  its  feet  at  times.  The 
wet  spot  clover  is  Alsike. 

“A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  My  boy  wants 
to  know  what  moss  is  good  for  anyway.  A  stone  is 
not  natural  without  it. 

The  potash  crop  is  mighty  short,  and  many  a  farmer 
will  be  caught.  We’d  print  his  words  with  fewer  dashes 
if  he  would  save  all  his  wood  ashes. 

To  “start  the  hair”  on  an  old  horse  in  Spring  after 
a  dull  season  linseed  meal  or  stock  molasses  is  good. 
We  feed  carrots  regularly  and  have  little  trouble. 
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State  Agricultural  Society  Meeting. 

Part  II. 

N  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
session,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  expressed 
its  attitude  toward  several  important  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Relative  to  the  Torrens  system  of  land  registration 
the  society  asked  for  a  committee  which  should  investi¬ 
gate  vhe  subject  and  suggest  the  best  means  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  registration  of  land  titles  under  the  Torrens 
system,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  encourage  this 
system  of  registration.  The  Legislature  was  urged  to 
p'rovide  funds  for  the  erection  of  several  new  buildings 
at  the  State  Experiment  Station.  The  Legislature  was 
also  asked  to  provide  funds  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
in  the  present  session,  to  meet  all  approved  claims  for 
compensation  on  the  part  of  farmers  who  had  had  cat¬ 
tle  killed  by  the  State  on  account  of  tuberculosis  or 
even  in  cases  “where  the  disease,  if  present  at  all,  was 
shown  by  autopsy  to  be  so  limited  and  encysted  as  to 
be  absolutely  incommunicable.”  The  new  Food  and 
Markets  Department  was  endorsed,  and  the  State  asked 
to  aid  by  liberal  appropriations  and  co-operation  its 
fullest  development.  The  society  went  on  record  as 
approving  the  bill  which  amends  the  present  “full 
crew”  law  and  authorizes  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  to  decide  all  questions  arising  as  to  the  number  of 
men  required  for  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  rail¬ 
road  trains  within  the  State.  It  also  opposed  any  legis¬ 
lation  limiting  the  length  of  freight  trains  or  regarding 
any  subject  which  the  Public  Service  Commission  has 
power  to  act  upon.  To  restrict  the  use  of  unsound  and 
scrub  stallions  for  breeding  purposes  in  this  State,  a 
compulsory  registration  law  was  recommended,  similar 
to  those  in  operation  in  20  other  States,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  inspection  and  registration  of  all  stallions 
offered  for  public  service. 

Educational  problems  played  a  large  part  in  one  way 
or  another  in  the  deliberations  of  the  meeting.  A  re¬ 
port  was  submitted  by  Dean  II.  E.  Cook  of  Canton, 
as  to  a  plan  for  unification  of  agricultural  education, 
which  provides  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Agricultural  Education,  who  “shall  be  charged  with 
the  co-ordination  and  unification  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State.”  The  recommendation  was  approved. 
The  same  committee  a  so  recommended  “to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  society  the  proposition  to  change 
the  unit  of  administration  of  rural  schools  from  the 
district  system  to  the  township  system.”  Considerable 
(liscussion  followed  and  many  of  the  members  declared 
their  unwillingness  to  go  on  record  on  the  proposition 
until  they  were  more  familiar  with  it  in  its  details. 
On  the  general  proposition  that  where  the  change  could 
be  adopted  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  districts 
combined,  there  was  quite  general  agreement,  and  a 
vote  being  taken  such  change  was  approved  by  the 
society.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  proposed  town¬ 
ship  system  did  not  do  away  with  the  present  system 
of  supervision.  The  address  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Finegan  on 
the  subject  was  a  candid  and  clear  presentation  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  township  system. 

l’robably  if  nine  out  <>f  10  persons  who  were  present 
at  the  time  could  be  asked  what  address  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  interested  them  most,  the  nine  would  say  that  of 
J.  II.  Hale  of  Connecticut.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  who  is  a  psychologist  and  philosopher  as  well 
as  a  fruit  grower,  and  withal  a  humorist.  President 
Raymond  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa  State  College,  was  heard 
with  great  pleasure.  President  Dillon  of  the  society 
gave  him  cordial  welcome  as  one  man  who  had  done 
more  to  place  the  State  Agricultural  Society  on  its 
feet  than  any  other.  Dr.  Pearson  discussed  the  pres¬ 
ent  milk  situation  in  his  State.  lie  argued  that  milk 
producers  should  have  the  same  interest  in  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  product  as  is  customary  with  producers  of 
many  other  products.  They  should  not  wait  for  the 
Government  to  send  out  inspectors  to  tell  them  which 
conditions  are  right  and  which  are  wrong.  They  should 
employ  experts  to  advise  them.  They  should  lead  in 
the  movement  for  sanitary  milk.  If,  however,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  take  charge  of  the  inspection  of  milk,  the 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  make  inspections 
mornings  and  evenings  and  report  to  the  head  State 
office.  The  best  qualified  person  to  make  inspections, 
said  the  speaker,  would  be  a  veterinarian  who  had  had 
special  training  in  dairying. 

Albert  E.  Manning,  secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  said  that  in  a  quiet,  conservative  way  the 
league  had  grown  until  now  it  has  340  local  branches. 
It  lias  13,000  dairymen  as  stockholders,  representing 
190,000  cows  Ideated  in  42  counties,  not  all  of  which 
are  in  this  State.  It  represents  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  supply  of  the  metropolitan  district.  Mr.  Manning 
contended  that  the  attention  which  has  been  directed 
of  late  to  the  danger  of  using  milk  as  a  part  of  the  diet 
has  been  overworked.  If  all  that  has  been  said  by  boards 
of  health  and  others  were  true  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  be  alive,  “and  our  only  safety  is  to  follow  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  producers  and  handlers  of  milk  with  a 
spray  pump,  a  brush  and  a  can  of  disinfectant.”  The 
speaker  said  that  the  importation  of  milk  has  become 
a  public  health  proposition  as  well  as  a  commercial 
one,  and  one  that  would  seem  to  justify  the  placing  of 
a  more  restrictive  tariff  upon  milk  and  mil’-  products, 
and  require  a  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  healthfulness. 

Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  spoke  informally 
on  the  “Development  of  our  Agricultural  Resources,” 
and  indicated  the  necessity  of  farmers  giving  more 
attention  to  the  raising  of  beef,  as  the  supply,  in  10 
years,  if  meat  eating  was  kept  up  at  the  present  rate, 
would  be  inadequate  to  the  demand.  He  also  advocated 
surveys  of  our  agricultural  resources  from  which  to 
get  facts  that  would  form  a  proper  basis  for  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation.  He  contended  that  our  legislators 
needed  all  the  information  they  could  get  in  order  for 
them  to  act  intelligently  on  such  legislation.  Other 
speakers  were  Alfred  C.  Weed,  on  “Game  Law  and  the 
Farmer;”  Charles  R.  White,  on  “Co-operation;”  Gil¬ 
bert  Ray  Hawes  of  New  York,  on  the  “Torrens  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Land  Titles;”  James  R.  Brown  of  New  York,  on 
the  “Single  Tax  on  Land,”  taking  the  affirmative  and 
Allan  Robinson,  the  negative. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  John 
J.  Dillon;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Ezra 
A.  Tuttle,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  C.  Fred  Boshart,  Wing 
R.  Smith.  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  F.  N.  Godfrey,  Samuel 
Fraser  and  C.  C.  Mitchell ;  secretary,  A.  E.  Brown ; 
treasurer,  Harry  B.  Winters.  The  final  session  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  banquet  with  George  A.  Sisson,  Jr., 
a  former  president  of  the  society,  as  toastmaster.  The 
after-dinner  speakers  were  former  Commissioner  R.  A. 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Blair, 
Dr.  Lydia  DeVilbiss,  Frederick  T.  Cardozo,  Dr.  Boothe 
C.  Davis,  Dr.  Galloway.  Dr.  Jordan  and  others. 

.J.  w.  n. 


The  Problem  of  Marketing. 

[The  following  statement  by  H.  W.  Gilbertson, 
director  of  the  Sussex  County,  N.  ,T.,  Farm  Bureau, 
was  read  before  the  Pomona  Grange  of  that  County. 
This  is  a  dairy  county,  and  the  local  problems  are  those 
of  milk  producers.] 

O  part  of  the  farmer’s  business  requires  more  care¬ 
ful  attention  and  as  a  rule  receives  less  attention 
than  the  question  of  marketing.  It  has  been  the 
rule  in  the  past  rather  than  the  exception  for 
the  farmer  to  raise  what  he  thought  would  grow  on 
the  land,  and  strive  to  increase  the  yield,  without 
making  much  effort  to  get  bettor  returns  for  what  he 
produced.  It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  the  farmers  have  begun  to  contend  for  a  just 
share  of  the  price  pa  d  by  the  consumer.  The  farmer 
is  getting  only  about  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
In  some  cases  the  retailer  gets  as  much  for  selling 
as  the  producer  gets  for  producing  the  crop  and  haul¬ 
ing  it  to  market.  Increased  production  per  acre  without 
getting  a  larger  return  for  the  product  raised  per  acre 
is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer,  unless  he  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  Those  who  raise  a  larger  crop 
than  the  average  farmer  at  an  average  cost  per  acre 
naturally  get  larger  returns  for  their  efforts.  In  the 
case  of  producing  milk  for  market,  it  is  easier  to  lower 
the  cost  of  production  and  thereby  increase  the  profit 
than  it  is  to  secure  a  higher  price  for  the  product. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING.— One  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production  of 
milk  comes  through  the  more  economical  use  of  feed 
and  the  buying  of  feed  cooperatively,  thereby  making 
it  possible  to  save  from  $1  to  $3  per  ton  on  dairy  feeds. 
Farmers  as  a  rule  are  the  only  business  men  who  buy 
all  at  retail  in  small  quantities,  and  sell  all  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Even  the  barber  usually  buys  his  soap  and  face 
lotions  from  barber  supply  houses  at  wholesale.  Most 
business  men  buy  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible, 
but  many  dairymen  buy  only  two  or  three  sacks  of  feed 
at  a  time.  Cooperative  buying  is  a  line  of  work  which 
is  being  very  effectively  done  by  more  than  a  thousand 
Granges  in  this  country,  i-epresenting  more  than  half 
of  the  States  in  the  union.  These  Granges  buy  cooper- 
atively  every  year,  feeds,  fertilizers  and  other  products 
worth  more  than  $2,500,000,  and  according  to  their 
reports  they  have  saved  an  average  of  10  per  cent. 
Other  farmers’  organizations,  such  as  the  Monmouth 
County  Farmers’  Exchange  in  this  State,  have  done 
fully  as  much  co-operative  buying  at  an  equally  large 
saving.  The  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Exchange 
has  about.  1,300  members,  and  last  year  did  a  business 
of  more  than  $1,300,000.  It  is  only  natural  that  middle¬ 
men’s  organizations  are  making  every  effort  to  prevent 
organization  by  producers  and  consumers.  The  co-oper¬ 
ative  buying  done  by  Delaware  Valley  Grange  in  this 
county  is  very  commendable. 

BUYING  FEEDS. — The  farmers  of  the  county 
spend  annually  for  dairy  feeds  about  $300,000.  and  a 
saving  of  10  per  cent,  of  this  amount  or  $80,000  would 
be  an  average  of  about  $50  per  farm.  The  members 
of  the  Sussex  County  Cow  Testing  Association  have 
bought  co-operatively  during  the  past  six  months  seven 
carloads  of  feed  at  an  average  saving  of  about  $3  per 
ton,  compared  with  buying  at  retail  prices  in  small 
quantities.  Two  carloads  of  beet  pulp  were  purchased 
at  $25.25  per  ton,  one  carload  of  dried  brewers’  grains 
at  $23.50  per  ton,  and  one  carload  at  $25  per  ton ; 
one  carload  of  cotton-seed  meal  at  $28.75  per  ton  and 
one  carload  at  $30  per  ton.  They  also  purchased  a  car¬ 
load  of  stock  molasses  at  a  little  less  than  10  cents 
per  gallon.  All  of  these  feeds  were  as  good  as  could 
be  found  on  the  market,  and  all  but  the  car  of  molasses 
and  one  car  of  dried  grains  were  bought  through  local 
dealers.  Co-operative  buying  and  the  saving  of  a  large 
part  of  the  middleman’s  profit  is  only  possible  when 
the  farmers -buy  in  large  quantities,  take  the  product 
from  the  car  and  pay  cash  at  the  time  of  delivery.  It 
is  only  reasonable  that  the  feed  dealer  must  charge 
up  the  extra  cost  of  handling  two  or  three  bags  of 
feed  at  a  time,  and  no  one  should  expect  or  ask  to 
buy  in  small  lots  at  large  quantity  prices.  When  it  is 
necessary  for  dealers  to  take  the  feed  from  the  car  and 
put  it  into  storage  we  must  not  only  allow  for  the 
labor  cost  of  storing  and  x’omoving  from  storage,  but 
we  must  also  allow  interest  end  depreciation  on  the 
investment  in  a  storage  house,  as  well  as  insurance 
and  interest  on  the  avera-  i  value  of  feed  stored.  When 
bought  in  large  quantities  the  time  required  for  unload¬ 
ing  from  the  car  is  greatly  reduced.  By  paying  cash 
you  not  only  save  the  interest  on  the  investment  in 
feed,  but  also  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  dealer  to 
put  you  in  the  class  with  farmers  who  do  not  pay  their 
bills.  The  average  feed  dealer  in  Sussex  County  has 
thousands  of  dollars  tied  up  in  outstanding  accounts. 
All  customers  must  help  pay  the  interest  on  all  non- 
interest-bearing  accounts.  Should  not  farmers  who  pay 
cash  receive  a  discount  for  cash  if  there  is  no  interest 
charged  for  60  or  more  days’  credit?  When  selling  on 
credit  the  losses  on  account  of  poor  bills  r  ust  be 
charged  up  to  the  farmers  who  do  pay  their  bills.  Any 
farmer  or  farmers’  organization  can  sa^e  at  least  $5 
per  ton  by  buying  straight  fertilizer  materials  and 
home-mixing  fertilizers. 

REDUCED  LOCAL  PRICES.— Feed  dealers  are 
usually  willing  to  sell  feed  in  large  quantities  at  a 
considerable  induction  per  ton.  Some  dealers  who 
realize  that  the  farmer  i  can  buy  full  carloads  from  feed 
brokers  or  other  dealers  in  and  outside  of  the  county 
even  advertise  that  they  would  like  to  figui  with 
those  who  expect  to  buy  in  car  lots.  It  is  better  for 
them  to  sell  full  carloads  at  a  reduction  when  the  work 
of  handling  has  been  reduced  to  merely  ordering  the 
car,  notifying  those  who  ordered  the  feed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  car,  counting  the  bags  on  each  load  and  accept¬ 
ing  payment  than  to  let  outside  dealers  come  in  and 
pick  up  the  business.  By  allowing  an  extra  day  for 
unloading  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  car  can  be  sent 
out  by  mail.  Farmers  who  wish  more  of  the  dealers’ 
services  should  pay  more  accordingly.  Some  dealers  in 
this  county  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  handle  feeds 
in  car  lots  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  for  their 
trouble,  including  furnishing  a  man  at  the  car  one 
day. 

FARMERS  HELP  PAY  DELIVERY.— Most  retail 
dealers  who  deliver  to  their  city  customers  in  small 
quantities  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  unfairness  of 
charging  the  same  price  to  farmers  who  buy  in  com¬ 
paratively  large  quantities  and  take  the  goods  home 
as  they  do  to  city  people  who  even  request  to  have 
small  articles,  such  as  a  bottle  of  shoe  polish  or  a 
quart  of  berries,  delivered.  Merchants  who  deliver 
in  the  country  are  under  a  very  heavy  expense  and  the 
cost  must  be  met.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  amounts 
to  from  three  to  10  cents  per  order.  Assuming  that 
the  average  cost  is  about  six  cents  per  order  the  cost 
of  delivering  an  order  per  day  would  be  as  much  as 
$20  per  year  for  each  city  family.  This  may  be  figured 
in  another  way  by  considering  the  cost  of  hiring  the 
delivery  boys,  keeping  the  delivery  horses  and  the 


wagons.  Would  $25,000  cover  all  cost  of  delivery  of 
all  groceries,  meat  and  milk  delivered  in  Newton,  con¬ 
sidering  all  costs?  Still,  another  service  often  given 
to  the  town  people  is  the  sending  of  a  man  each  morn¬ 
ing  to  take  orders  for  groceries,  or  taking  orders  by 
telephone.  Economical  distribution  requires  a  minimum 
of  store  service.  Large  stocks  and  the  accumulation 
of  unsalable  articles,  and  the  handling  of  goods  which 
go  out  of  date  rapidly  and  therefore  must  be  sold  at  a 
great  discount,  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  articles 
bought  at  such  a  store.  When  buying  merchandise  at 
city  stores  giving  a  discount  on  some  things  of  20  to 
50  per  cent.  i\e  must  not  forget  that  if  the  discount 
is  as  much  as  advertised  the  merchant  must  have  made 
a.  tremendous  profit  before  the  sale  if  he  ever  sold  any 
at  list  price.  The  secret  of  success  of  the  mail  order 
houses  is  the  minimum  of  store  service  and  selling  for 
cash.  Cash  stores  which  do  not  deliver  or  have  a  tele¬ 
phone  are  imitating  the  methods  of  the  mail  order 
houses,  and  they  are  therefore  able  to  undersell  the 
average  dealer.  Local  dealers  can  afford  to  and  are 
often  willing  to  meet  the  prices  of  mail  order  houses 
if  customers  will  buy  in  large  quantities,  pay  cash 
in  advance,  pay  the  freight  and  take  the  goods  from  the 
cai*. 


New  York  State  News. 

HAT  COSTLY  CANAL. — It  is  estimated  by  the 
State  Engineer,  according  to  a  recent  public 
statement  by  him,  that  $27,000,000  more  are 
needed  to  complete  the  work  on  the  barge  canal, 
and  that  unless  he  lias  the  funds  in  short  time  he  will 
order  work  closed  down  on  June  1  and  will  recommend 
the  cancellation  of  all  contracts  then  in  force.  If 
additional  funds  are  provided  he  believes  it  will  be 
possible  to  open  the  canal  for  barge  navigation  from 
Troy  to  Whitehall  and  from  Waterford  to  Oswego 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1916.  Relative  to  the 
cost  of  the  work  over  the  original  estimate,  which 
was  $101,000,000,  Mr.  Williams,  the  State  Engineer, 
says  it  was  originally  estimated  that  the  property 
damages  would  amount  to  $10,000,000,  but  awards 
exceeding  that  amount  have  already  been  made  and 
further  claims  amounting  to  $72,700,000  have  been 
filed.  Of  these  he  thinks  that  not  more  than  one-third 
are  just  claims.  Then  the  locks  were  increased  from 
28  to  45  feet  in  width,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  construction  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000.  Owing  to  delays  from  various  causes  the 
State  Engineer  s  vs  that  the  State  has  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  $4,000,000  in  addition  to  the  overhead  charges 
which  he  lays  at  another  million.  Increased  cost  of 
materials  and  of  labor  have  been  other  large  items. 
Two  serious  breaks  in  the  canal  have  already  occurred 
that  have  already  cost  $400,000  and  permanent  repairs 
will  cost  $250,000  mere. 

STATE  FAIR  BILL.— The  reorganization  of  the 
State  Fair  Commission  has  been  begun,  a  bill  having 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  which  provides  that 
five  appointive  commissioners  shall  be  named  before 
May  1,  each  to  serve  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
years,  respectively,  their  successors  to  be  appointed  for 
five  yeai-s.  The  effect  of  the  bill  ill  be  to  remove 
the  present  commissioners  and  give  the  Governor  the 
appointment  of  the  new  ones.  The  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  fair  grounds  will  receive  a  salary  of 
$5,000  a  year  and  the  others  $2,000  each.  The  latter 
are  now  receiving  $3,000  each.  The  bill  is  said  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  State  Grange  legislative  committee 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  Grange  will  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  commission. 

HUDSON  RIVER  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO  MEET. 
— On  February  17  to  19  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  meet  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  in  annual  session.  There  will  be  a  three-day 
meeting  this  year  instead  of  two,  as  formerly.  Among 
the  speakers  announced  are  J.  H.  Hale  and  G.  A. 
Drew  of  Connecticut;  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ;  Prof.  II.  J.  Wheeler,  Profs.  Hedrick,  Parrott  and 
Taylor  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  several 
other  experts  along  the  lines  they  will  discuss.  The 
session  will  close  with  a  banquet  on  Thursday  evening 

STATE  CONSTABULARY.— There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Now  York  will  soon  have  mounted  State 
constabulary.  The  Governor  is  said  to  favor  a  State 
police  force  and  will  send  a  special  message  to  the 
Legislature  soon  on  the  subject.  The  new  system  will 
be  known  as  the  Department  of  State  Police.  The 
superintendent  will  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  and  he  will  have 
the  appointment  of  a  deputy  at  a  salary  of  $3,500. 
The  superintendent  will  appoint  the  police  force,  which 
will  consist,  for  the  first  year,  of  two  troops.  Another 
troop  will  be  added  this  year  and  another  next  year 
and  these  four  troops  will  police  the  enti  *e  State.  The 
powers  of  the  police  force  thus  constituted  will  be  to 
preserve  peace,  prevent  crime  and  detect  offenders. 
They  may  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  violations 
of  law,  they  may  witness  and  may  serve  warrants 
properly  executed;  they  will  co-operate  with  local 
authorities  as  needed :  they  will  patrol  the  highways 
of  the  State.  The  bill  proposed  will  carry  with  it  an 
appi-opriation  of  $450,000.  j.  w.  d. 


Ducks  by  Parcel  Post. 

ABOUT  three  years  ago  I  came  to  this  place  and 
entered  into  duck  raising.  Having  been  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  hitherto,  my  first  season  was  a 
failure  by  reason  of  lack  of  expei-ience  in  the 
technique  of  the  business.  The  season  just  closed, 
however,  was  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  hatch¬ 
ing  and  brooding,  but  was  a  failure  from  the  market¬ 
ing  end,  and  being  attracted  by  your  editorial  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  statement  of  Grant  G.  Hitehings,  I 
write  to  ask  what  in  your  opinion  can  be  done  about 
it.  The  Duck  Raisers’  Association  is  endeavoi-ing  to 
start  their  own  commission  house.  Do  you  think  this 
will  work?  Do  you  suppose  the  public  could  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  buy  by  parcel  post,  and  would  this  pay?  In 
other  words,  wouldn’t  it  cost  too  much  to  educate  the 
public  before  you  would  get  a  market? 

East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  james  haddrex. 

R.  N.-Y. — Following  our  usual  rule  in  such  matters 
we  make  an  experiment  of  this  first  suggestion  of  sell¬ 
ing  ducks  by  parcel  post  and  give  Mr.  Maddren’s  ad- 
di-ess.  Let  us  see  if  any  of  our  readers  want  to  try 
that  way.  We  think  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  a 
good  parcel  post  trade  in  this  way,  but  it  will  take 
time  and  cost  some  money.  Old  habits  are  strong 
among  consumers,  and  they  have  been  buying  by  tele¬ 
phone  order  and  expensive  delivery.  You  must  expect 
to  spend  the  value  of  a  good  many  ducks  in  advertising 
before  you  can  hope  to  sell  large  numbers.  That  is 
the  history  of  every  article  put  onto  the  market  for 
direct  sale.  Such  money  will  prove  a  °ood  investment. 
The  plan  of  opening  a  commission  house  or  salesroom 
in  the  city  is  good  provided  your  association  will  hold 
together  and  provide  ducks  enough  to  make  a  full  trade. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

MAKE  THIS  A  DAY. 

“Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morrow ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.” — Mat¬ 
thew  vi  :34. 

Make  this  a  day.  There  is  no  gain 
Tn  brooding  over  days  to  come 
The  message  of  today  is  plain, 

The  future’s  lips  are  ever  dumb. 

The  work  of  yesterday  is  gone — 

For  good  or  ill,  let  come  what  may ; 

But  now  we  face  another  dawn. 

Make  this  a  day. 

Though  yesterday  we  failed  to  see 
The  urging  hand  and  earnest  face 
That  men  call  opportunity  ; 

We  failed  to  know  the  time  or  place 
For  some  great  deed,  what  need  to  fret? 

The  dawn  comes  up  a  silver  gray, 

And  golden  moments  must  be  met. 

Make  this  a  day. 

This  day  is  yours;  your  work  is  yours; 

The  odds  are  not  who  pays  your  hire. 
The  thing  accomplished — that  endures, 

If  it  be  what  the  days  require. 

He  who  takes  up  his  daily  round, 

As  one  new  armored  for  the  fray, 
Tomorrow  steps  on  solid  ground. 

Make  this  a  day. 

The  day  is  this ;  the  time  is  now ; 

No  better  hour  was  ever  here — 

Who  waits  upon  the  when  and  how 
Remains  forever  in  the  rear. 

Though  yesterday  were  wasted  stuff, 

Your  feet  may  still  seek  out  the  way. 
Tomorrow  is  not  soon  enough — 

Make  this  a  day. 

— W.  D.  Nesbit. 

* 

GLOUCESTER,  Massachusetts,  is 
famed  for  its  capable  housewives  as 
well  as  for  its  fishermen.  None  of  the 
housewives,  as  a  reader  assures  the 
Youth's  Companion,  is  more  famous  than 
Mrs.  Norton.  It  was  Mrs.  Norton  who 
rose  early  one  morning  and  spent  an 
hour  before  breakfast  in  washing  and 
scrubbing  an  old  flight  of  stairs  in  her 
shed,  although  carpenters  were  coming 
that  day  to  tear  down  the  stairs  and  build 
a  new  flight.  She  did  not  intend  that 
those  carpenters  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  their  wives  that  any  part 
of  her  house  was  not  “as  neat  as  wax.” 
But  the  favorite  story  that  Mrs.  Norton’s 
neighbors  tell  relates  to  the  coal  hod. 

“Ezra,”  called  Mrs.  Norton  one  day  to 
her  husband,  who  was  out  in  the  yard, 
“I  want  you  to  go  down  cellar  and  fetch 
up  some  coal !  And  be  sure  to  wash  your 
hands  before  you  touch  that  coal  hod !” 

* 

IT  is  not  too  early  to  begin  planning  the 
garden,  even  though  the  work  must  be 
done  on  paper.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  farm  garden 
depends  largely  on  the  women  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  not  right  to  expect  women  with 
home  and  family  to  care  for  to  do  heavy 
garden  work  also,  and  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  horse  labor  may  be  utilized. 
There  is  much  work  about  the  garden, 
however,  that  a  garden-loving  woman  en¬ 
joys  doing,  and  many  liousekeepers  would 
never  take  needed  open-air  exercise  if  it 
were  not  for  interests  in  garden  and  hen- 
yard.  The  flower  garden  is  especially 
the  women’s  care  in  most  cases.  It  is 
well  to  study,  now,  the  most  noticeable 
deficiencies  of  home  surroundings,  such  as 
unsightly  outbuildings  which  need  screen¬ 
ing,  bleak  corners  that  would  be  bettered 
by  wind-breaks,  and  bare  porches  in  need 
of  vines.  Nothing  is  quite  so  barren  as 
a  bleak,  uncared-for  dooryard  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  when  its  deficiencies  are  not  hidden 
by  the  kindly  snow.  By  studying  defi¬ 
ciencies  now,  and  calculating  just  how 
much  may  be  expended  in  repairing  them, 
one  may  use  the  seed  and  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  to  good  advantage. 

* 

PART  II  of  the  Cornell  Reading  Course 
bulletin  on  “Making  Cake,”  goes  into 
the  subject  further,  from  the  first  dis¬ 
cussion  of  principles  to  specific  recipes, 
just  as  the  mathematician  first  gives  rules, 
and  then  follows  with  concrete  examples, 
so  the  first  part  of  the  bulletin  gave  un¬ 
derlying  principles  in  cake  making,  while 
the  second  part  gives  recipes  to  be  worked 
out.  Under  the  head  of  “Sugar  Cook¬ 
ery,”  the  essential  points  in  cooking  sugar 
are  given,  and  a  careful  study  of  this  will 
prevent  failures  in  making  frostings. 
Among  the  cake  fillings  is  a  very  simple 
one,  new  to  us,  made  by  mixing  one-half 
cup  of  chopped  nut  meats  in  three-fourths 
cup  of  apple  butter.  A  little  sweetening 
may  be  added,  if  necessary.  This  is  re¬ 


ferred  to  as  especially  good  for  Winter 
use,  and  the  materials  are  usually  on 
hand  on  the  farm.  It  is  recommended  for 
use  with  lightning  cake,  baked  in  two  lay¬ 
ers  and  put  together  with  the  apple  and 
nut  filling.  Lightning  cake  is  made  as 
follows:  One-fourth  cupful  butter;  two 
eggs;  sweet  milk;  one  cupful  sugar;  1% 
cupful  flour;  two  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  measuring 
cup,  but  do  not  let  it  become  hot.  Add 
the  unbeaten  eggs  to  the  melted  butter, 
fill  the  cup  with  sweet  milk,  and  beat  the 
contents  of  the  cup  two  minutes  with  a 
dover  egg  beater.  Add  the  sugar  and 
beat  again.  Then  add  the  flour,  which 
has  been  mixed  and  sifted  with  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  beat  the  whole  mixture 
again.  This  may  be  baked  as  drop  cakes, 
and  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar,  baked 
in  a  small  loaf,  or  in  layers.  Flavoring 
or  nuts  may  be  used  as  desired. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering ,  give  number  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


8514  Work  Apron,  Small  8489  Gown  with  Three- 
34  or  36,  Medium  38  or  Piece  Skirt  for  Misses 

40,  Large  42  or  44  bust*  ^nJaL  o  omcn' 

16  and  18  years. 


n 


8507  Two-Piece  Skirt 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

16  and  13  years. 


8491  Girl’s  Dresa, 
8  to  14  years. 


with  Belt, 
34  to  40  bust. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

A“HACHINETTE”  is  a  small  wooden 
chopping  bowl  with  a  crescent 
chopping  knife ;  it  is  intended  for  chop¬ 
ping  small  quantities,  like  parsley,  onions 
or  celery  for  seasoning,  etc.  It  is  made 
in  three  sizes,  costing  from  59  to  S9 
cents.  Another  convenience  is  a  rotary 
vegetable  cutter  which  is  run  back  and 
forth  on  a  board,  to  cut  vegetables  for 
soups  and  salads.  Still  another  useful  cr 
ting  tool  is  a  spatula  knife  which  finds 
its  special  value  in  spreading  the  icing 
on  cakes. 

Pretty  blouses  are  of  cross-bar  voile, 
the  bars  being  white,  red,  blue  or  rose, 
on  a  white  ground.  They  are  plainly 


made  with  fine  tucks  forming  a  shallow 
yoke,  long  sleeves,  and  a  collar  that  may 
be  worn  high  in  military  style,  or  turned 
down  to  form  a  V  in  front. 

Separate  coats  of  tan,  sand  or  mastic 
covert  cloth  are  knee  length  in  the  Cos¬ 
sack  style ;  buttoned  straight  down  the 
front,  single-breasted,  with  plain  raiiL 
tary  collar,  belt  and  ripple  skirt. 

Sand-colored  linen  suiting  in  different 
weights  and  weaves  is  offered  for  jacket 
suits  and  coats ;  it  is  both  plain  and 
striped  with  black.  This  material  would 
be  especially  desirable  for  a  suit  of  mili¬ 
tary  or  Norfolk  style,  always  becoming 
to  a  slim  young  figure,  and  especially  use¬ 
ful  where  country  roads  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  whenever  one  dresses  to  go  to  town. 

“Made  in  America”  materials  are  be¬ 
ing  given  prominence  by  many  large  deal¬ 
ers.  They  include  lovely  colors  and  de¬ 
signs,  and  are  honestly  priced  at  lower 
rates  than  imported  goods.  There  are 
many  beautiful  American  silks,  and 
charming  voiles.  Among  the  latter  are 
shadow  lace  voiles  with  Dolly  Yarden 
designs  at  25  cents  a  yard ;  ribbon- 
striped  voiles  in  delicate  tints  at  50  cents, 
and  block-printed  voiles  38  inches  wide 
for  $1  a  yard.  Flowered  silk  organdies 
are  35  cents  a  yard ;  embroidered  crepe 
50  cents.  Silk-striped  crepes  38  inches 
wide  are  75  cents  a  yard ;  plain  English 
crepes,  42  inches  wide,  30  cents  a  yard. 
Silk  and  cotton  granite  cloth,  much  liked 
by  those  who  find  voiles  too  flimsy,  is  27 
inches  wide,  45  cents  a  yard.  As  a  con¬ 
trast  in  prices  are  French  voiles,  crepes 
and  dress  cottons  at  .$1.15  a  yard ;  nov¬ 
elty  weaves  with  borders,  $1.55  a  yard. 
To  many  of  us  such  prices  for  cotton 
goods  sound  like  an  example  of  modern 
extravagance,  though  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  Jane  Austen  told  about  paying 
six  shillings  a  yard  for  her  new  sprigged 


muslin  gown. 


How  much  will  it 
cost  to  paint? 


Take  equal  quantities  of  “High  Stand¬ 
ard”  Paint  and  any  other  brand,  and 
prove  for  yourself  how  much  better 
“High  Standard”  covers  and  how  much 
farther  it  goes.  You’ll  find  that  the 
paint  that  costs  less  per  gallon  will 
actually  cost  more  for  the  job.  This  is 
only  one  reason  why  it  is  economy  to  use 


LIQUID-  PAINT 


The  right  basis  of  comparing  painting  cost 
is  not  price  per  gallon  but  cost  per  year. 
Divide  the  cost  of  painting  by  _the  years  the 
paint  wears.  On  this  basis.  “High  Stand¬ 
ard”  Paint  will  last  so  much  longer,  that  its 
cost  per  year  is  far  less  than  the  cheap  paint 
which  cflsts  less  by  the  gallon. 


And  don’t  forget  this,  the  cost  of  paint  is  only  about  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  painting.  ‘‘High  Stand¬ 
ard”  Paint  works  so  well  and  spreads  so  freely  that  the 
cost  of  putting  it  on  is  less  than  of  putting  on  cheap 
paint,  and  postpones  the  expense  of  repainting  for  years. 


Scientifically  made  to  resist  weather 

“High  Standard”  Paint  is  based  on  30  years  of  outdoor 
exposure  tests.  The  ingredients  are  selected  by  pains¬ 
taking  chemical  tests,  and  blended  (far  more  thoroughly 
than  by  hand  mixing)  by  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
machinery.  There  is  no  guess  work  about  this  paint. 
You  can  apply  it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  hold 
fast  to  the  wood  in  perfectly  protecting  coats,  hold  its 
color  and  not  fade,  withstand  the  weather  for  years,  fail 
only  by  gradual  wear — leave  a  good  surface  for  repainting. 


Send  for  new  paint  book 
and  pictures  of  homes 
in  colors 

This  free  book  is  the  most 
helpful  and  appreciated 
book  we  ever  issued.  Full  of 
good  ideas  for  painting  the 
house  and  barn  and  decorating 
the  interior  of  the  farm  house. 
Tells  also  why  "High  Standard” 
Paint  is  dependably  good  and 
economical. 


Write  today  for  this 
book,  and  ask  the  name 
jf  nearest  dealer  in  "High  Standard” 
Paints,  Mellotone,  V  tishes  and  Enam¬ 
els  if  you  don’t  kc 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co. 

51 0  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Can. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


s 


UGAR 


when  ordered  with  ether  groceries 

25  lbs.,  98/ 


25  lbs.  best  Granulated  Cane  Sugar  for  98c  when 
ordered  with  other  money-saving  Larkin  Groceries, 
such  as  flour,  coffee,  tea.  canned  vegetables,  dried 
vegetables,  ham,  bacon,  fish,  cereals,  crackers, 
preserved  fruits,  relishes,  confectionery;  laundry 
and  toilet  supplies  of  all  kinds. 


Samples  of  our  Bargains 


Larkin  Blend  Coffee,  8  lb*.,  75c;  Imported  Tea,  30c  per  lb., 
Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  12)$c  per  ij-lb.;  Country  Gentle¬ 
men  Corn,  3  Urge  cane,  25c  ;  Tomatoea,  3  full-size  cans,  26c; 
Pork  and  Beans,  15-cent  size  can  for  7J$c;  Alaska  Salmon,  8  1-lb. 
cans,  31c  ;  Macaroni,  pound  package ,  7>$c ;  Sweet  Home  Laun¬ 
dry  soap,  or  Maid  O'  the  Mist  Floating  Soap,  2j$c  per  bar  ;  Nor¬ 
wegian  Sardines,  »c  per  can  ;  5  lbs.  Klee,  28c  ;  Egg  Noodles,  If 
lb.  6c;  Peanut  Butter,  large  jar,  12kc ;  6  lbs.  Prunes,  65c ; 
Larkin  Mim  e  Meat,  8c  ;  1  lb.  Salerattie,  5c  ;  1  lb.  Pearl  Tapioca, 
6c  ;  1  lb.  Corn  Starch,  5c  ; 
lb.  Black  Pepper,  5c  ;  Large  can 
Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  19c. 

Won’t  you  take  a  pencil 
and  compare  these  prices 
■with  what  you  are  paying 
now?  And  while  you  have 
the  pencil  in  your  hand 
just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  send  for 

GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 

It  contains  hundreds  of 
money-saving  offers  at 
low  cash  prices;  no  pre¬ 
miums,  clubs,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  You 
save  by  buying  direct. 

Larfda  Co. 

Dept.  1734,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK  1 


Litrkttt  C&+  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  Grocery  Book  No.  17.  I  want 
to  compare  its  prices  with  what  I  now  pay. 


Name  ■ 


Address . 


G34  , 


Paper  Two  Rooms  Free 

We  supply  wail  paper  for  3  rooms  at 
mill  prices,  and  free  instructions  for 
hanging.  This  cuts  cost  to  what  you 
usually  pay  for  1  room.  Your  other  2 
rooms  cost  nothing  to  paper.  Write 
today  for  sample  book  and  Instructions. 

Penn.  Wall  Paper  Mills 

Dept.  F,  Philadelphia 


Is  It 

Worth  While ? 


THE  difference  between 
low  grade  butter  and 
"extra  fine”  often  depends 
on  the  salt  you  use. 

Makers  of  fancy  butter  have 
long  since  stopped  using  com¬ 
mon  salt  on  account  of  its  bitter 
taste,  and  have  gone  over  to 
Worcester  Salt  because  its  fine, 
even  crystals  are  always  sweet 
and  clean. 

Match  your  high  grade  cream 
with  Worcester  Salt  and  your 
butter  will  rise  to  the  "extra” 
class. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

For  farm  and  dairy  use, 
Worcester  Salt  is  put  up  in  14 
pound  muslin  bags  and  in  28 
and  56  pound  Irish  linen  bags. 
Smaller  sizes  for  table  use. 
Good  grocers  everywhere  sell 
Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  hag. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name 

<  ..,  .  ’  and  we  will  mail 

you  free  of  charge,  our  booklet, 
"Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 
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Some  Masculine  Opinions. 

THREE  neighbors  were  seated  with 
my  “men  folks”  last  night  about  the 
bright  open  fire  in  our  living-room.  The 
•oung  folks  were  busy  in  various  ways. 
I  was  ostensibly  reading,  but  in  reality 
was  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the 
men.  I  like  to  hear  men  talk,  especially 
when  they  are  not  talking  to  me.  When 
they  talk  with  each  other  they  are  apt 
to  be  frank  about  the  women.  It  is  good 
to  have  their  honest  opinions ;  for  most 
of  us  are  working  in  some  way  to  make 
life  brighter  for  some  man.  So  I  am 
going  to  pass  on  some  of  the  things  that 
I  heard  last  night. 

Each  callers  had  a  word  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  used  fireplace.  One  man, 
whose  sister  kept  his  house,  said:  “I’ve 
wanted  Sophie  to  let  me  open  up  that 
fireplace  in  our  sitting-room  every  Win¬ 
ter  since  we’ve  lived  on  that  place.  She 
won’t  listen  to  it;  says  fireplaces  make 
too  much  dirt.” 

We  all  knew  of  Sophie’s  orderly  hab¬ 
its,  and  could  imagine  her  dismay  at 
the  idea.  But  Grandfather  had  known 
Sophie  since  she  was  a  little  girl. 

“You  tell  Sophie  for  me,  John,”  he 
said,  “that  that  kind  of  dirt  isn’t  dirt 
at  all.  Tell  her  not  to  spend  her  life  in 
a  kitchen  but  to  open  up  that  sitting- 
room  fireplace  and  find  out  what  life 
really  is.” 

Another  man  remarked  that  he 
thought  farm  women  were  gaining  in  that 
respect;  that  is,  they  were  allowing 
themselves  to  become  more  comfortable 
housewives,  and  that  the  living-room  in 
farmhouses  was  one  proof  of  it.  And, 
he  maintained,  it  was  the  spirit  that  pro¬ 
vided  these  living-rooms  that  was  going 
to  keep  more  young  folks  on  the  farms. 
“In  my  young  days,”  he  said,  “the  best 
room  was  one  in  which  we  boys  didn’t 
feel  at  home.” 

Then  these  men  gave  some  ideas  of 
what  constituted  a  comfortable  house¬ 
wife,  that  is,  one  who  is  comfortable  to 
live  with.  They  agreed  that  she  keeps  a 
rocking  chair  in  the  kitchen.  She  screens 
her  house  in  Summer;  but  she  does  not 
meet  one  at  the  door,  brushing  flies 
with  a  half-lifted  apron,  as  he  enters. 
She  has  an  old  broom,  or  a  scraper  at 
the  back  door,  as  a  hint  to  the  owner  of 
muddy  boots ;  but  she  does  not  cast  a 
suspicious  glance  toward  his  feet  as  he 
comes  into  the  house.  Perhaps  she  has 
a  few  rugs  scattered  about  to  cover  the 
worn  places  in  the  carpets;  but  she  does 
not  watch  continually  to  see  if  anyone 
has  turned  up  an  edge.  The  best  room 
of  her  house  is  not  a  show-case  for  occa¬ 
sional  use ;  it  is  the  family  sitting-room. 
It  does  not  contain  what-nots,  and  bric- 
a-brac,  and  stale  air;  it  is  bright  and  cosy 
and  filled  with  such  things  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  enjoy  in  their  leisure 
hours.  If  you  arrive,  unbidden  and  un¬ 
expectedly,  she  welcomes  you  without  bus¬ 
tle,  and  with  no  excuse  for  the  family 
fare.  Her  family’s  esteem  means  more 
to  her  than  that  of  the  passing  guest, 
and  she  knows  of  no  better  way  of  show¬ 
ing  her  regard  for  you  than  to  admit  you 
for  awhile  into  the  family  circle. 

As  the  men  spoke,  I  thought:  “Is  it 
really  essential  that  she  be  frugal?” 
And  the  answer  came  quickly,  “To  be 
sure.”  That  frugality  made  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  indifferent,  haphazard  meth¬ 
ods  and  comfortable  ones.  “She  looketh 
well  unto  the  ways  of  her  household. 
. She  perceiveth  that  her  merchan¬ 
dise  is  good,” — otherwise,  she  might  not 
have  attained  the  state  of  mind  whereby 
she  became  comfortable  to  live  with.  But 
she  gives  of  her  spirit  always.  She  makes 
no  martyr  of  herself,  nor  demands  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  others.  L.  s. 


Sweet  Pickles. 

I  WOULD  like  a  recipe  for  canning 
whole  cucumbers  as  a  sweet  pickle 
and  perhaps  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
readers  might  have  one.  I  have  tried 
several  ways  of  doing  them  but  cannot 
seem  to  get  just  what  I  want. 

I  have  made  several  vc„  „  A 
sell  and  to  eat,  but  always  used  meat 
stock  or  milk.  If  Mrs.  N.  J.,  who  wished 
to  can  soup,  did  not  care  to  use  either  of 
those  she  could  prepare  the  vegetables  as 
for  soup,  cook  in  water  and  then  add  a 
good  generous  piece  of  butter,  a.  w.  l. 


Pumpkin  Recipes. 

CAN  you  tell  me  how  to  can  pump¬ 
kins?  I  prefer  using  glass  jars. 

MRS.  c. 

Peel,  remove  seeds,  and  cook  as  if  pre¬ 
paring  for  pies.  Keep  as  dry  as  possible; 
steaming  is  really  preferable  to  boiling. 
Then  put  through  sieve,  and  fill  solidly 
into  glass  jars.  Put  lids  on,  without 
screwing  or  fastening  tight,  stand  jars  in 
kettle  just  as  though  cooking  any  kind  of 
canned  fruit,  setting  them  on  slat  bottom 
or  boards,  and  putting  in  water  three- 
fourths  their  depth.  Bring  water  to  a 
boil,  and  boil  one  hour.  Some  report 
success  from  a  shorter  boiling  than  this, 
but  extra  sterilization  is  a  safeguard. 
Lift  out  jars;  if  the  contents  have  set¬ 
tled  down  fill  up  with  boiling  water,  and 
seal  tight  at  once.  Store  in  a  cool,  dark 
place. 

1HAYE  a  recipe  for  pumpkin  cakes 
that  was  handed  down  from  my 
grandmother,  that  seems  to  me  to  an¬ 
swer  the  description  of  the  pumpkin  loaf 
and  with  a  little  alteration  can  be  used 
as  designated.  Even  if  it  is  not  what 
Medora  Corbett  wishes  it  is  very  good : 
Two  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  scant  cup 
of  flour,  iy2  cups  of  boiled  and  sifted 
pumpkin,  one  cup  of  sugar  or  molasses, 
one  egg,  salt  and  spice  to  taste.  Mix 
with  sweet  milk.  If  preferred  mix  with 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk  and  use  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 
By  using  less  sweetening  can  be  eaten 
with  syrup.  I  bake  it  in  a  pan  in  the 
oven  and  eat  with  butter.  Good  with 
berries.  mrs.  f.  a.  s. 

I  NOTICED  an  inquiry  for  a  pumpkin 
loaf,  wanted  by  a  grandmother.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  a 
Dutch  family  I  was  given  many  whole¬ 
some  dishes  as  well  as  some  unwholesome 
delicacies.  I  give  the  rule  for  cronshe  or 
kronje,  as  I  find  it  in  grandmother’s 
cook-book.  It  may  be  what  has  been 
asked  you,  and  if  so  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  further  the  good  which  I 
am  constantly  receiving  from  The  R. 
N.Y. 

Pare  and  cut  in  small  pieces  half  of  a 
fair-sized  pumpkin,  put  into  a  saucepan 
with  plenty  of  salt  and  water  to  cover. 
Boil  until  tender  enough  to  mash.  It 
should  be  very  moist  or  more  water  added 
while  mashing.  Return  to  fire  and  when 
boiling  stir  in  enough  yellow  cornmeal  to 
make  it  quite  thick,  then  tie  it  in  a  pud¬ 
ding  bag  and  hang  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  boiling  for  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours.  Remove  from  bag 
and  serve  hot  with  syrup,  or  slice  cold 
and  fry  a  crisp  brown  in  butter  and  drip- 

K.  A.  D> 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  are  in 
Prime  Condition  NOW 

N^VkSU'’ISpTElspVEPAfDr«“inr 

more  boxes  in  same  shipment 

FRUIT  CUT  FltESH  FROM  TREE 

SranEesI  IT  pf.r  b?.x 

TANGERINES  **  .* 

mixer  ..  » 

Grapefruit  and  orange  drops  75c  per  box  less  than 
above  prices.  Apply  for  delivered  prices  to  points 
outside  of  New  York  State.  State  whether  large, 
medium,  or  small  fruit  desired.  Give  name  of  your 
Express  Co.  Send  bank  draft,  P.  O.,  or  Express  Order. 

L.  A.  HAKES,  Grower  and  Packer 
Winter  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


Fill  It  Only  Once  A  Week 

Clean  it  only  once  a  year-use  it  every  night.  Light 
your  barns,  sheds,  feed -lots, 
cellars — with  800  candle  power 
of  steady,  brilliant  light — more 
light  than  20  oil  lanterns. 
Make  your  night  work  easier 
with  the 

COLEMAN 
GAS  LANTERN 

Makes  and  burn*  its  own 
gas.  Can  l>e  used  anywhere, 
any  time,  for  any  kind  of 
work,  in  any  kind  of  weath¬ 
er.  Is  storm-proof  and  bug- 
proof.  Most  easily  operated 
lamp  made-  o  wicks  to  trim, 
no  c'  ,»  clean,  no 

smoke,  no  flicker,  no 

danger— can’t  spill,  can’t  ex. 
plode.  can’t  clog  up — guaran¬ 
teed  for  five  years.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  special  in- 
troductory  price. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 


241  St.  Francis  A*e.,  Wichita,  Kan. 
305  Ecil  6th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1000  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  0. 
437  Akard  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  Telephone  Unites  the  Nation 


AT  this  time,  our  country 
/~\  looms  large  on  the  world 
horizon  as  an  example  of  the 
popular  faith  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  republic. 

We  are  truly  one  people  in 
all  that  the  forefathers,  in  their 
most  exalted  moments,  meant 
by  that  phrase. 

In  making  us  a  homogeneous 
people,  the  railroad,  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  telephone  have 
been  important  factors.  They 
have  facilitated  communication 
and  intervisiting,  bringing  us 
closer  together,  giving  us  a  better 
understanding  and  promoting 
more  intimate  relations. 

The  telephone  has  played  its 
part  as  the  situation  has  required. 
That  it  should  have  been 
planned  for  its  present  useful¬ 
ness  is  as  wonderful  as  that  the 
vision  of  the  forefathers  should 


have  beheld  the  nation  as  it  is 
today. 

At  first,  the  telephone  was 
the  voice  of  the  community. 
As  the  population  increased  and 
its  interests  grew  more  varied, 
the  larger  task  of  the  telephone 
was  to  connect  the  communities 
and  keep  all  the  people  in  touch, 
regardless  of  local  conditions 
or  distance. 

The  need  that  the  service 
should  be  universal  was  just  as 
great  as  tha*  there  should  be  a 
common  language.  This  need 
defined  the  duty  of  the  Bell 
System. 

Inspired  by  this  need  and 
repeatedly  aided  by  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvements,  the 
Bell  System  has  become  the 
welder  of  the  nation. 

It  has  made  the  continent  a 
community. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And;  Associated  .Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  New 
Arrow 


Latest 

Model 


New  Motorcycle  Type 


Remarkable  new  improvements  make  the 
1915  “Arrow”  a  positive  wonder  for  speed,  com¬ 
fort  and  easy  riding.  Makes  bicycle  riding  like 
coasting  all  the  way.  The  smartest  looking  bi¬ 
cycle  ever  built.  EUctrlc  Light  easy  motorcycle 
saddle — new  Departure  coaster  brake — special 
motorcycle  pedals — motorcycle  handlebarswith 
long  rubber  grips — imported  anti-friction  chain 
—reinforced  frame— beautiful  finish.  All  sizes 
for  boys,  men  and  women.  Don’t  fail  to  learn 
about  this  great  new  motorcycle  model. 

Wonderful  Offer 

Write  today  for  the  low  direct  offer  we 
are  making  on  the  splendid  Arrow  Bicycle. 
Get  our  free  catalogs.  For  only  a  very,  very 
small  amount  down  we  will  ship  direct  to  you 
the  elegant  Arrow,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Pay  for  it  while  you  ride — a  little  each  month. 
Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  bicycle  while  paying. 


Write  Today! 


Right  now,  and 
we  will  send  you 
the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  remarkable  new  motorcycle  type  “Arrow” 
with  full  details  of  machine  and  astonishing  bed  rock 
direct  offer.  Send  a  postal  now  with  your  name  and 
address.  Do  not  delay.  Write  today  sure. 

ARROW  CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dept.  4342,  19th  St.  &  California  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Big  Light 


at  Small  Equip 

/"*_ your  home 
^081  with  a  con- 

trmeo  Kerosene 
Incandescent  Mantle 
Lamp.  It  gives  10” 
candle  power  brilliant  yet 
soft  light;  consumes  1  quart  kero 
sene  (coal  oil)  in  20  hours.  Sim 
pie  in  construction;  lighted  and  ex 
tinguished  like  any  kerosene  wick 
lamp.  Indispensable  in  the  couu 
try  home  and  sold  at  prices 
— ?2  and  up — within  the 
means  of  every  house 
hold.  Exceptional 
inducement  for 
agents.  Write 

Connecticut  today  for 

special 

Trading  Co.  terms. 

Bex  A,  Clinton,  Cenn. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  state  nnmber  of  trees  you  tap 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-62 1  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Qtollolmproved 

OICIIU  Eureka 


SanSpouts 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  ''ertain  inven* 
-  tions.  Book  “How  to  O t  tain  a  Patent" 
ana  What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  saie  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  A«y*s 

Established  16  Years 

957  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREE  SAMPLE !  See  Them !  Try  Them ! 

Freezing  and  drying  ujp  prevented 
free,  constinl  How.  No  injury  to  trees, 
re-boring  unnecessary,  no  leak  or 

souring.  Samples  and  price  list  for  the  asking. 

✓THE  AIR  TRAP  „hey  G‘ve 

More  Sap 

every  day  for 

\*o%  More  Days 

SAP  — - — ; — 

and  make 

More  Money for  y?u  thfu; 

J  any  other,  and 
there  is  a  scientific  reason  for  it, 

explained  in  our  Free  Catalog.  Write  today 

C.  C.  STELLE,  89  Fifth  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

Keeping  One  Cow  to  the  Acre. 

I  WISH  to  build  several  silos  and  keep 
my  cows  in  the  stable  the  year 
around,  keeping  one  cow  for  every 
farm  acre  that  is  under  the  plow,  36 
acres  at  this  time.  It  is  all  under-drained 
and  four  tons  of  ground  limestone  have 
been  given  to  the  acre.  I  have  been  nine 
years  getting  it  to  this  point  so  I  could 
keep  one  cow  to  every  plow  acre.  I  have 
a  milking  machine.  I  had  about  20  tons 
at  silage  corn  to  the  acre  last  year.  The 
land  is  getting  better  every  year.  What 
kind  of  cow  stalls  are  best  where  they 
will  be  kept  in  the  year  round,  and  best 
for  a  milking  machine,  and  what  kind  of 
water  device  is  best?  How  much  silage 
will  it  take  to  feed  35  cows  one  year 
where  the  bulk  of  the  feed  will  be  silage? 
Ohio.  i..  F.  o. 

This  writer  has  asked  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  questions,  which,  if  correct  in¬ 
formation  is  returned,  would  go  far  in 
answering  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  economic  problems  of  cow-keep¬ 
ing,  for  at  the  start,  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  our  1915  dairying  is  too  large 
a  land  investment  in  acreage  per  cow. 
This  inquirer  has  pretty  nearly  an¬ 
swered  his  own  inquiry,  when  he  “con¬ 
fesses”  to  raising  20  tons  of  silage  per 
acre  on  the  naturally  very  rich  soils  of  his 
section.  Let  us  assume  that  the  tonnage 
per  acre  will  be  15  tons.  Now  each  cow 
will  require  about  40  pounds  net  of  the 
original  weight  that  went  into  the  silo, 
and  deducting  for  losses  in  siloing,  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  the  like ;  deduct  about  a 
sixth,  about  two  tons,  from  the  15  tons, 
which  will  leave  something  over  12  tons 
of  actual  feed.  As  the  silage  in  the  pit 
will  not  all  settle  alike,  it  will  vary  from 
37  to  55  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  so  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  strike  a  balance  for  42  per 
cubic  foot.  In  365  days,  your  cow  will 
need  14,600  pounds  of  silage,  or  a  trifle 
over  seven  tons,  which  will  still  leave 
practically  4 %  tons  to  feed  another  cow 
125  days,  and  if  my  figure  is  right,  25 
acres  of  land  would  give  about  all  the 
silage  you  would  want.  If  you  got  20 
tons  per  acre,  you  would  need  to  borrow 
cows  to  consume  the  silage.  Of  course 
you  will  have  to  have  some  pasture  for 
a  “parade  ground”  for  your  cows,  and 
would  have  much  clover  and  hay  to  use 
as  dry  feed,  which  is  a  necessity  to  some 
extent  in  hot  weather  at  least  in  feeding 
silage. 

There  is  another  economical  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  Summer  feeding  of  silage  to 
the  dairy,  best  illustrated  by  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Knauff,  who  feeds  silage  the 
year  round  to  his  60-cow  Holstein  dairy, 
although  they  have  a  fair  run  of  pastur¬ 
age.  He  feeds  40  pounds  a  day  to  the 
cow  through  the  Summer,  and  rates  the 
value  of  40  pounds  of  silage  at  six  pounds 
of  the  best  commercial  grain  feeds,  of 
which  he  feeds  little  in  the  middle  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  addition  to  the  soiling  in  pas¬ 
ture,  and  as  this  dairy  last  year  made 
4,475,  85-pound  cans  of  milk,  totalling 
over  $6,700,  and  that  through  the  sever¬ 
est,  long-continued  drought  in  years,  the 
value  of  everyday  feeding  silage  is  pretty 
well  established. 

As  the  State  of  Ohio  compels  a  dairy¬ 
man  to  have  good  and  sanitary  stalls  for 
his  dairy,  about  the  only  answer  to  give 
about  stables  is  the  equipment  of  them 
with  some  of  the  chain  hanging  stanch¬ 
ions,  and  as  the  cows  are  to  stand  in  the 
stalls  a  large  part  of  the  day,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  cement  platforms  be 
covered  with  cork  brick,  or  some  other 
sanitary  covering,  to  keep  the  cows  from 
the  very  cold  and  quite  often  hard  ce¬ 
ment.  I  have  heard  that  covering  the  ce¬ 
ment  with  a  second  coating  of  a  mixture 
of  sawdust  and  Portland  cement,  using 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  latter,  makes 
a  warm  and  yet  fair  substitute  for  cork 
brick,  but  have  no  knowledge  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  As  you  have  a  milking  machine  you 
must  know  best  what  “frames”  will  best 
support  the  drive  rods  of  the  air  pumps. 

All  watering  devices  have  their  limita¬ 
tions,  and  some  troubles.  Where  one  has 
the  continuous  cement  feeding  manger, 
I  know  of  nothing  better  than  having  it 
slightly  lower  at  one  end,  and  have  a  de¬ 
pression — slight,  along  its  center,  and  run 
a  current  of  water  along  it,  and  when 
the  cows  have  drank  let  out  the  surplus. 
The  manger  can  be  kept  clean  by  occa¬ 
sionally  flushing  it,  aided  with  a  good 
broom.  The  objection  that  too  many 
cows  are  drinking  from  the  same  stream, 
is  no  greater  than  to  have  40  cows,  or 


less,  drinking  from  the  same  open  tank, 
outside.  I  think  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Det- 
ritch,  of  Pennsylvania,  did  keep  three 
Jersey  cows  to  the  acre,  but  your  big 
Ilolsteins  would  cut  a  wide  swath, 
each,  across  your  farm.  joiin  gotjld. 


Winter  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle. 


ALTHOUGH  the  highest  price  is  paid 
for  milk  during  Winter,  it  is  the 
most  expensive  time  for  feeding,  and  so 
economy  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  a  profit  from  the  dairy  cow.  But  it 
is  poor  sort  of  economy  to  feed  sparingly, 
for  a  dairy  cow  should  be  fed  enough  of 
the  kind  of  feed  that  will  give  her  largest 
amount  of  milk  at  the  most  profit.  The 
dairy  cow  should  be  fed  abundantly  with 
a  variety  of  nutritious  feeds ;  the  greater 
the  variety  the  better.  It  is  important 
that  some  of  the  ration  fed  be  in  concen¬ 
trated  form,  known  as  grain.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  grains  to  choose  from, 
each  dairyman  buying  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  feed  rather  than  the  cheapest  in  his 
section.  The  amount  to  be  given  will  de¬ 
pend  on  yield  of  milk  giving  most  profit. 
Some  rough  lules  are,  however,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  as  many  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
as  cow  gives  pounds  of  butter  fat  per 
week,  or  another  being  the  feeding  of  one 
pound  of  grain  to  three  or  four  pounds 
of  milk. 

With  the  grain  should  come  the  rough- 
age.  The  amount  ard  kind  of  grain  de¬ 
pends  much  on  the  roughage,  for  the  rich¬ 
er  the  dry  forage  the  less  grain  may  be 
used.  Generally,  the  ration  should  con¬ 
sist  of  at  least  one-third  roughage,  feed¬ 
ing  as  much  hay  as  the  animal  will  eat 
up  clean.  Alfalfa  hay  takes  first  rank, 
followed  by  clover  and  mixed  hay.  We 
find  many  dairymen  expecting  to  get  milk 
from  pure  Timothy  hay,  or  even  straw 
and  cornstalks,  nearly  worthless  as  dairy 
cow  feed,  except  where  some  is  fed  in 
combination  with  richer  forage  and  grain. 

A  ration  must  be  palatable  and  con¬ 
tain  succulence  if  best  results  are 
wanted.  Silage,  beets,  mangels,  turnips 
and  soaked  beet  pulp  are  good  sources  of 
succulence,  and  render  the  ration  palata¬ 
ble.  Corn  silage  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
economical,  except  in  a  small  herd,  where 
it  does  not  pay  to  build  a  silo ;  then  roots 
or  soaked  beet  pulp  make  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute.  A  good  dairy  cow  can  consume 
with  profit,  five  to  10  pounds  of  grain  a 
day,  30  to  40  pounds  of  succulent  feed, 
and  10  pounds  of  good  hay.  w.  G. 

New  Jersey. 


“Who  is  that  lady  dressed  in  black, 
mother?”  asked  Bobby,  as  he  sat  with  his 
mother  on  a  ferry-boat.  “That  is  a  Sis¬ 
ter  of  Charity,  my  boy,”  replied  his 
mother.  Bobby  pondered  deeply  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said,  “Which  is 
she,  mother,  Faith  or  Hope?” — Bazaar. 


A  Locotno-live 
runs  on  a  Track 

Vhy  not  a  Tractor? 

Study  the  Caterpillar  Track  spread 
out  below— an  endless  railroad  that 
the  Caterpillar  rolls  over  and  picks 
up  again — with  steel  plates  like  ties, 
and  heavy  steel  rails  to  run 
smoothly  upon. 

Eight  times  the  bearing  surface  of  round 
wheels— cannot  slip,  nor  mire,  nor  pack  the 
soil.  Works  on  soft,  rough  or  hilly  land. 

Track  outwears  fifty  horse 

QSl SrJ.Si.S' 

&on’t  toy  Caterpillar 
unite*  you  mtan  Holt! 

The 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

(Incorporated) 


Peoria,  Ill. 

*0  Church  St.,  N.  Y 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Write  tor 
Cat  A.I* 
and  upkeep  data. 


MINERALS 

HEAVE  years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet  Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
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Get  Your  Horses  in  Condition 

to  Command  the  Top  Prices 

HORSES  never  have  been 
so  much  in  demand  as 
they  are  today,  but  buyers 
are  only  interested  in  sound 
horses — sound  horses  bring  good 
money.  It  will  be  money  in 
your  pocket  to  keep  your  horses 
in  good  condition,  and  if  any  are 
lame  or  blemished  get  them 
sound  NOW. 

My  booklet,  “How  to  Remove 
Blemishes,”  is  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  It  recommends  ABSORBINE, 
of  course,  because  this  is  the 
famous  preparation  that  I 
have  been  making  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  liniment  you  can  use. 

ABSORBINE  is  safe  and  pleasant  to  use — it  is  made  of  herbs,  and 
does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair — horse  can  be  used  while  being 
treated.  In  addition  to  being  a  liniment  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic 
and  germicide,  which  doubles  its  efficiency  and  uses.  Applied  to  sores, 
cuts  and  boot  chafes  it  prevents  infection,  kills  the  germs  and  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing. 

ABSORBINE  is  economical,  as  only  a  few  drops  are  required  at 
each  application.  One  ounce  of  ABSORBINE  added  to  a  quart  of 
water  or  witch  hazel  makes  a  good  antiseptic,  general  purpose  liniment. 

Use  ABSORBINE 

to  reduce  Bursal  Enlargements,  Bog  Spavins,  Thoroughpins, 
Puffs,  Shoe  Boils,  Capped  Hocks,  Swollen  Glands,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  Thickened  Tissues,  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Enlarged 
Veins,  Painful  Swellings  and  Affections;  to  reduce  any  strain  or 
lameness;  to  repair  strained,  ruptured  tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles, 
to  strengthen  any  part  that  needs  it. 

Your  druggist  can  supply  you  with  Absorbine  or  I  will  send  you  a 
bottle  postpaid  for  $2.00.  Write  me  if  you  have  a  case  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  directions  or  about  which  you  would  like  information. 

Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 


THE  TIME,  NOW! 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner 
of  a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertise¬ 
ments.  Then,  day  after  day  slips  away, 
while  he  talks,  laments,  listens,  takes 
advice  and  hesitating— FAILS  TO  ACT 
—till  the  Springtime  is  on  him  and  his 
horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work.  Mean¬ 
time  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  care¬ 
fully— Decides  Promptly  — and  his  horse 
is  quickly  cured,  worked,  too,  if  needed. 
That’s  exactly  what  happens  every  year. 

Send  for  our  96-  page  “  Save-The-Horse  BOOK.”  It 
explains  all  about  our  system  of  treatment — tellsexaot- 
ly  how  to  go  about  it  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  up- 
to-date  treatment  of  Kingbone — Thoropln — SPAVIN 
— and  ALL — Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
disease — Tolls  How  to  Test  for  Spavin  ;  how  to  locate 
and  treat  68  forms  of  LAMENESS  — Illustrated. 

WE  ARE  THE  ORIGINATORS  of  the  Plan  of— 

Treating  Horses  Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails.  19  Years  a  Success. 

But  write  and  wo  will  send  onr— BOOK— Sample 
Contract  and  Advice  —  ALU  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners 
and  Managers — Only.)  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  eve  here  sell  Save-The-Horse 
WlTn  CONTItACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel 
Post  or  Express  paid. 


^  WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 
ABOUT  A  HORSE'S  FOOT? 

There  is  an  old  true  saying  “NO  foot, 
no  horse.”  After  20  years  experience 
with  the  hoof  and  foot,  our  saying  is 
NO  HOOF,  NO  FOOT. 

EVERY  HOOF  MUST  BE  KEPT  GROWING 

THERE  IS  A  REASON.  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  IN  OUR  BOOK 

“TRUTH  IN  A  HOOFSHELL” 

EVERY  HORSEOWNEP  AND  CARE¬ 
TAKER  SHOULD  READ  IT. 

IT  IS  SENT  FKEB  ON  REQUEST  BY 

THE  EVENT  COMPANY,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


lEWTOHElIES!".™™:,? 


per  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cures  Heaves  by  correcting  the 
cause  —  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers  ,ctc.  It  est  Con¬ 
ditioner  and  \V  orm  Ex* 
peller.  UsedbyVctcrinarians 
for  30  years.  The  first  or 
second  HI. OO  can  cures  heaves.  The 
can  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded, 
per  can  at  dealers’  or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


HORSE  LAME? 

spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ete.  50  tents,  post 
paid.  E.  Kludig,  Jr.,  itemedy  Cu.,  4826  \\  oodlaud  At  Phils. 


Use  KINDIU'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  ^lood 


Upward 

ON 

TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  3075 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed, 
rnrr  illustrated  catalog  do- 

r  IV  Ci  Li  scribes  our  complete  lino  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Write  for  It  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


ROBFKTgON’8  CTIAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  TEAKS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  l»eBt  of  saiis- 
fact  on  in  every  war,”  writes 
Ju8tn*  R.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  RORERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn# 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAV 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  B0ILEI 


With  Dumping:  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Daundry  Stoves.  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hof? 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  $3^"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  ,t 
D.  14.  Sperry  &  Co.,  JHata via,  Ill. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


X.amlseape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Pummel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King -  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmitli . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


THti  RUKA.L  NEW-YOKKEK 


11115. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
■  square  deal.'’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Soft 

As  a 
Woman's 
Hand 


The  Empire  Milker 
stands  in  a  class  by  it¬ 
self  because  the  mas¬ 
saging:  of  the  teats  by  the 
teat  cups  is  aa  almost  exact 
reproduction  of  the  processes 
of  nature.  A  natural  air  pres¬ 
sure  that  is  always  firm  and 
gentle.  With  this  milker  even 
nervous  cows  stand  perfectly 
quiet  and  in  a  surprising  number 
of  cases  the  yield  of  milk  is  in¬ 
creased.  Its  air-tight  construc¬ 
tion  makes  sanitary  handling  cer- 
lin.  No  stable  odors  or  contamina¬ 
tion  can  come  to  the  milk. 

EMPIRE 

Mechanical  Milker 

Costs  less  to  install  and  works  perfect¬ 
ly  from  the  beginning.  One  double  or 
two-cow  unit  takes  care  of  from  20  to  30 
cows  per  hour.  One  man  can  care  for 
two  double  units. 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

Sold  in  the  greatest  numbers  where  dairy 
fanning  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  science.  Get 
the  Empire  Story. 

Write  at  onee  for  de¬ 
scription  and  pictures 
showing  the  milker 
and  separator  in  use 
on  well-known  dairy 
farms.  The  milker  is 
here  to  stay.  Why  not 
get  posted?  When  yon 
write  aek  also  for  our 
offer  on  the  famous 
Empire  Sta-Rite  En¬ 
gines  and  Empi  reStar 
r  eed  Mills.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  4 
EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COu 
Bloomktld,  M.  f. 

Chici*c.lfl.;  Otevcr.Cth; 

Portland, Ort.;  Ttranta  • 

Wmmpai, 

Canals 


am 

WsMade  of Limvax  Blocks 

It  keeps  my  cows  and  horses  free  from  ali  the 
diseases  and  discomforts  due  to  cold,  hard,  slippery 
concrete  and  unsanitary  plank  floors.  It  is  forever 
guaranteed  against  rot  and  decay,  chipping  or  scal¬ 
ing;  slivering,  splintering  or  disintegrating.  It  is 
sanitary,  warm,  restful,  economical— warranted  to 
outlast  the  building. 

LinwW 

BARN  FLOORINCy^^ 

la  made  of  entiseptically  treated  hard  wood — so 
tough  and  fine-grained  that  it  will  last  practically 
forever.  It  is  moisture  and  germ  proofed  and  no 
germ  can  live  near  it.  It  disinfects. 

Our  Free  Booklet  explains  how  any  farm 


REMEDYING  SLIPPERY  BARN  FLOOR. 

1HAVE  a  smooth  concrete  floor  under 
my  cows,  with  only  sufficient  slope  to 
give  drainage  to  the  gutter,  but  find 
that  cows  slip  on  this.  How  can  it  he 
remedied?  Would  a  plank  floor  be  prac¬ 
tical  if  laid  upon  the  concrete?  A.  c.  K. 
North  East,  Pa. 

It  is  entirely  practical  to  lay  plank 
over  concrete ;  in  fact  many  do  so.  Cattle 
will  slip  more  or  less  on  almost  any  kind 
of  a  floor  when  reaching  for  fodder,  but 
if  the  floor  is  kept  well  covered  with 
bedding,  and  dry,  there  is  little  trouble 
except  from  this  one  cause.  The  surface 
of  concrete  should  not  be  troweled 
smooth  for  cattle  to  stand  on.  I  presume 
a  stonemason  or  concrete  worker  could 
recommend  a  tool  for  roughening  the  sur¬ 
face,  if  it  is  very  smooth.  In  making  a 
new  floor  it  is  a  good  thing  to  embed  an 
inch  board  about  a  foot  wide  in  the  con¬ 
crete  where  the  cows’  front  feet  are  to 
stand.  When  the  concrete  has  set  re¬ 
move  the  board.  The  depression  will 
become  filled  with  litter,  making  a  very 
good  footing.  c.  L.  M. 


Farmers  Start  a  Cheese  Factory. 

1WISH  to  say  a  word  which  may  be 
of  some  benefit  to  B.  C.  W.,  page  11, 
in  regard  to  starting  a  cheese  factory. 
Last  Spring  the  farmers  in  this  locality 
took  business  in  their  own  hands  and 
started  a  factory  of  their  own.  The  con- 
denseries  were  freezing  out  all  of  the 
milk  industries  in  this  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country ;  they  had  frozen  out  the 
creamery  station  at  Austinburg  and  the 
cheese  factory  had  burned,  and  we  real¬ 
ized  that  in  a  short  time  we  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  condensery,  to  take  what 
they  bad  a  mind  to  give  us  for  milk. 

Thirty-two  of  us  put  in  $20  apiece, 
formed  a  stock  company  and  were  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  We 
got  our  stock  supplies,  elected  seven 
directors,  bought  the  old  creamery  place 
and  started  business. 

We  bought  our  supplies,  remodeled  the 
place,  put  in  cement  floors,  and  made  all 
necessary  repairs;  hired  cheese  maker, 
giving  him  $300  for  the  season,  and  pay¬ 
ing  his  house  rent.  Last  week,  January 
7,  we  had  our  annual  meeting  to  settle 
up  and  elect  new  officers,  and  when  we 
got  our  financial  statement  books  bal¬ 
anced,  we  found  we  had  done  better  than 
$10,000  worth  of  business,  or  in  other 
words  we  bought  and  equipped  factory, 
hired  cheesemaker  and  paid  everything, 
and  left  balance  in  treasury  $15.00.  So 
there  will  always  be  a  cheese  factory  at 
Austinburg,  as  the  farmers  own  it,  and 
if  the  people  want  to  patronize  the  fac¬ 
tory  it  is  here,  and  it  is  the  farmers’. 

When  we  went  into  this  transaction 
we  did  not  know  that  we  even  should 
start  it;  it  was  only  to  have  a  place  to 
make  cheese  in  case  the  condensery  cut 
the  price  of  milk.  We  have  not  closed 
its  doors  yet;  we  have  installed  a  sep¬ 
arator  and  are  taking  care  of  the  Winter 
milk  in  this  locality.  How  I  wish  that 
farmers  in  every  locality  would  become 
organized,  and  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves  and  save  the  middleman’s  profit. 
Pennsylvania.  GEO.  w.  nUNT. 


That  wonders  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  generations  of  horse  breeding  was 
evidenced  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair.  The 
championship  prize  for  draught  geldings 
was  awarded  an  animal,  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  five  years  old,  weighing  2,250 
pounds.  The  success  of  the  breeding  was 
evidenced  by  the  award,  although  such 
violent  crossing  will  not  always  prove  so 
successful.  The  gelding  was  produced  by 
crossing  a  trotting-bred  mare  weighing 
1,050  pounds  with  a  Percheron  stallion 
and  mating  the  resulting  foal  with  a 
Shire  horse.  He  was  sold  in  the  open 
market  for  $625. 


Butter-Making  Advice. — I  saw  an  in¬ 
quiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago 
about  what  to  do  when  the  butter 
wouldn’t  come.  I  have  churned  more  or 
less  for  over  40  years,  and  the  following 
never  has  failed  with  me  to  bring  the 
butter  before  half  an  hour,  usually  in 
about  20  minutes.  I  had  rather  not 
have  the  butter  come  in  a  shorter  time; 
It  will  be  too  soft  and  too  much  fat  left 
i-  buttermilk.  When  there  has  appeared 
a  tendency  of  the  cream  to  be  too  long 
churning  the  next  time  I  heat  it  to  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  70  deg.,  using  a  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer;  pour  into  the  churn,  which 
has  been  scalded  and  not  cooled.  After 
churning  about  12  minutes  briskly,  or  un¬ 
til  the  cream  is  well  swelled,  I  open  churn 
and  put  in  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  com¬ 
mon  soda  and  a  big  spoonful  of  salt. 
This  never  has  failed  to  bring  and  gather 
the  butter  in  a  reasonable  time.  I  usu¬ 
ally  churn  IS  or  20  quarts  of  cream  at 
a  time  in  a  15-gallon  churn.  Butter 
will  come  quicker  when  the  churn  is  not 
too  full.  B.  W.  II. 

Waldo  Co.,  Me. 


“Will,”  said  she,  “I’m  afraid  my  bank 
is  in  a  bad  way.”  “How  foolish,  Mabel ! 
It’s  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  in 
the  State.  Whatever  got  that  idea  into 
your  head?”  “Well,  it’s  strange,”  re¬ 
plied  Mabel,  unconvinced.  “They’ve  just 
returned  a  check  of  mine  for  $40  marked 
‘No  funds.’  ” — Harper’s. 


Qhrnnohiro  Pwoo  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Bred 

onropsnire  ewes  E,  E.  stevens  &  son,  Wilson,  n.  v. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  bams  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

BBJ  ■  SHETLAND  PONIES 

I\S  9  BP*  of  quality.  Prices  rea- 

■  "  “  “■ v  tollable.  Write  forPall 

”  ——————————  Catalog  to  Dept.  L. 

TIIE  SHADY  SIDE  FARMS,  North  Kenton.  Ohio 

JACKS,  SADDLERS  J.i'cka,  saddle"  '  slallkms, 
AND  PERCHERONS  cheron  stallions  and 

mai-es.  Write  for  pictures  and  testimonials  describing 
your  wants.  Home-cured  bluesniss  seed. 

COOK  FAR  MS,  Box  C,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SWIKTE 


CHELDON  FARM  RFGI8TERED  DUROC8 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BAR  MIS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  fAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WK8TVIICW  STOCK  FAKM.R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

BOOKING  OROERS  for  Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs, 
farrowed  Jan.  6,  ’15.  HARRY  A.  KUNZ.  Titusville.  Pa. 

Berkshires  for  Sale'^r  ®m%rche«Tat 

ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS,  H.  L.  Brown,  Waterport,  N.Y. 

Rorlrchiroc  Of  quality  that  yoncan  afford.  Easy 
uni  npliil  03  piijments  if  ton  like.  State  your 
wants  quick.  A.  0.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Maryland 

URGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  Si  H.  B.  HAKPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

fitP: fir « #•«»**»  DJri «— Masterpiece  and  Pre- 
r,*/»  mior- Longfellow  blood. 
Thrifty,  healthy,  choice  sow  pigs,  farrowed  Aug. 
13th,  at  $12  each.  Exceptionally  nice  boar  pigs,  2 
mouths  old,  $5  each.  Old  Landino  Farm,  Mitlsbers,  Del. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  R&’SMsS 

AH  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individua'a. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  Weedrsw".  Bread  Axe,  Ps. 


REfi.  BERKSHIRES  cholera  immune 
litas  uumoninto  breeding  stock 


GILTS  BRED  KOft  (U’lUNO  FARROW  *40,  *46. 

FALL  PIGS,  FANCY  BLOOD  AND  TYPE,  *1  TO  *20. 

OAKWOOP  FARM,  -  B.  8.  NEWBURGH,  S,  Y. 

BERKSHIRES  all  Ages 

Sows  bred  to  Hopeful  Lee  5th,  $50.  A  high-class 
_ foundation  herd;  price  reasonable. 

H.  M,  TerwllHger,  -  Kirkvllle,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Forty  sows  bred  for  Spring  Utters  to  the  fatuous 
Rivals  Majestic  Iloy  140407.  These  are  of  the  best 
type  and  Individuality,  Write  for  prices. 
TOMPKINS  FARM,  ;-«  LAN SD ALE.  PA. 

0. 1.  G.s-Ohester  Whites 

Do  you  w»»t  Type,  Breeding,  Size  Health,  Proliflcnos? 

Do  you  want  Brood  Sown,  Service  Boeri.  Gilts,  Pigs? 

Do  you  want  «  quick  reply,  quick  sale,  quick  shipment? 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  Orange  Co.,  New  York 

0. 1.  C.  WHITES 


—Sow  pigs  only  for  sale, 
from  matured  register- 
ed  stock.  WAYSIDE 
FARM.  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
Page,  (Owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


CATTLE 

WANTF  T\— registered  Guernsey  heifers  and 
calves  at  farmers’  prices.  Write 

IRVIN  P.  BENEDICT,  Route  1,  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

Bred  in  the  Purple  <m2|Reg istered 

Jersey  Bull  calf,  8  mos.,  $60.  W.  Freeland.  Dover,  N.  J. 

FOR  PRODUCTION-, 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  G03  Rensliaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Jersey 

cornea  into  maturity  early,  Is 
long-lived  and  is  often  found 
making  records  even  to  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  She  stands 
above  all  other  breeds  for 
economic  production.  Shall  we  mail 
you  free  a  good  book  on  the  Jersey  ? 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York  City. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

Several  high-bred  individuals  of  unusual  worth. 
Bred  in  the  purple  and  out  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
herd.  We  test  our  calves  for  you.  Write  us  today 
before  you  buy.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

W.  Scott  Bunting,  R.  D.  N«.  5,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Holstein  Cattle  ^  Sale 

REGISTERED  AN0  HIGH-GRADE  COWS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
ALSO  TWO  REGISTERED  BULLS 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 

THOROUGHFARE  FARMS,  Ocean  City,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  \\  ailace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

IFRQrYQ  Bred  .for  production. 

**  *■■  ■  imp.  and  Beg.  of  Merit  Stock 

Bull,  2  {years  old,  R.  of  M.  sire  and  dam,  *20U 
Splendid  bull  calf,  tested  dam.  $75. 
OAKWOOD  FARM,  It.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-1 50  Cows  and  Yearlings-^J^'^f,; 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenango,  N.'y! 

Yearling  RUL LS“7®ran‘*sons  °f  Pontiac 

HOLSTEIN  •  Bulling  DULLO  Korn  dyke  and  of  the 

King  of  the  Pontiacs,  from  choiceheavy-milking 
dams  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what  you  want. 
D.  F.  MCLENNAN,  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  SERVICEt.prices-  wa*  ‘osiso.oo 

,tHB  *  "  wCnilVC  Registered  Holstein  ami 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOO  FARMS.  RYE,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


BREED  UP  A  good  one.  on 

,  J* V  tano  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 
19. 1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  ami  bnild.  Average  of  dam  and  kirc's  dam.  6G2 
milk,  31.14  butter  in  7  days.  Price,  only  $500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  Salell^Jf 

calves,  $800,  2  to 6  months  old;  1  from  a  daughter  of 
King  of  Pontiacs,  1  from  a  daughter  of  Sir  Veeman 
ILen«erveia.  4  from  a  31-lb.  bull.  10  registered  bulls, 
$-o  to  *100  each.  50  grade  yearling  heifers,  $35  each. 
Grade  Holstein  heifers  and  bull  calves,  7e  Holstein. 
$15  each.  Express  paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  and 
high-grade  cows.  Reagan  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


REG.  HOLSTEI 
ALE  CALVES 


choicely  bred,  fine  individuals,  *30  and  upwards. 
Write  us  before  you  buy.  Can  spare  a  few  heifers 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HILLHUK8T  FA  KM, 
F.  H.IIVENBURGH,  Prep,,  MunnsytUc.  Madison  Co.,  Hew  Tart 

Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

rile  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  good  one  is  more  than 
half.  Let  ns  supply  the  better  half  of  your  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  herd.  We  have  nine  princely  individ¬ 
uals— 6  weeks  to  6  months  old— at  present  available 
for  the  purpose  Priced  to  sell.  Heifers  sold. 
Inspection  invited.  Terms.  cash ;  balance  to  suit. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4 i  Interest 

Hoad  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  flic 
Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  test  -d  fy early 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Spring*,  V». 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBERCULINS  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO. 

Breeders’  Association 

Will  hold  their 

FIRST  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

At  ITHACA,  N,  Y.,  February  IS,  1915 

“Thursday  of  Farmers’  Week” 


For  further  information  address  TOMPKINS  CO 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y.  ’’ 


BUY  44-LB.  BLOOD  when  you  can 

A  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

born  Oct.  25,  1914.  More  black  than  white.  Well 
marked.  Carrying  over  484  the  blood  of  K  P.  Pontiac 
L»«.  ‘,bne  eo!*'  1WorW'*  champion  of  all  breeds 

for  7,  30.  60,  100  days  for  butter. 

This  calf  is  individually  right  and  well  grown.  Hi* 
sire  a  proven  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs-121  A.  It.  O. 
daughters— 6  over  30  lbs.,  the  greatest  sire  of  the 
breed.  His  dam  an  A.  R.  O.  cow  with  two  A.  K  o 
daughters— both  ideal  cows.  Long-distance  milkers! 
Dam  has  made  over  13.000  lbs.  milk  per  year  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  care.  Price,  $110;  all  papers,  crated" f.o.b. 
cars.  For  pedigree  and  information  regarding  this 
calf  or  older  ones,  write 

F.  C.  Biggs,  Truinansburg,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Six  thousand  copies  of  the  “Outlines  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced  Registry 
System”  were  recently  divided  among  state 
agricultural  colleges.  Any  dairyman  can 
have  a  copy.  Every  breeder  who  officially 
tests  his  cows,  and  enters  them  in  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register,  aids  in  raising  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  breed,  and  increases  the  selling 
value  of  Ills  cows  by  proving  their  capacity. 
He  also  has  a  chance  at  the  annual  $15,000 
prize  money.  All  this  is  excess  value  plus 
the  value  of  the  Holsteins  themselves. 

Send  tor  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Tha  Hobtein- Friesian  Association  of  Amarica 
Box  105,  Brattlaboro,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  IP 


For  any  Size— Direct  front  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


<24  W  NS?  BUTTERFLY 

■  No.  Z  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
.  -|  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  92  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Turn¬ 
ing-Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  hare  80  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along¬ 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  S2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  oharges 
both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  ear*  half.  Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dove^Ccuj22*^i«araiiaii^iivd^jBliiIcagoJ^ 


I 


The 
First 
Rule 
Foi* 
Making 


Is  to  get  in  the 

money-making  class. 
There  are  thousands 
of  farmers  in  America 
who  have  made  real 
money  farming:  —  not 
merely  a  living,  but  a  for- 
tune  of  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000.  Week  by  week 
The  Breeder’s  Gazette  tells 
how  to  make  more 
money  on  the  farm 
and  to  make  It 
easier.  $1.00  per 
year.  Ask  for  a 
free  copy. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

542  £<v.  f'eirbom  St. 
Room  1122  Chicago 


Grinds  Oat  Hulls  at 
One  Grinding 

Fine  enough  to  feed  swine.  No 
other  grinder  at  the  price  does  this.  Also 
grinds  ear  com,  screenings,  seeds,  hay, 
alfalfa,  Kaffir  corn,  grain.  1  set 
buhrs  grind  1000-3000  bushels. 

TFT 7  feed  mill 

10  days  free  trial  to  show  you  " 

that  the  Letz  grinds  more  feed 
— better — on  less  gas  than  other  J 
mills.  State  H.P.  of  engine. 

Lets  Mfg.  Co.,  213  Cast 
Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


faring  for  rte(prn  Crop 


Is  the  title  of  a  unique  16  page 
booklet  of  interest  to  every  farm¬ 
er,  Write  for  YOUR  CD  CE 
copy  TODAY.  Mailed  T  C. 
The  booklet  also  shows  how  the  coni 
crop  of  many  business  farmers  is 
effectively  guarded  by 

Marshall  Iron  Corn  Cribs 
Write  today— ‘‘lest  you  for¬ 
get.”  A  postcard  will  do. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 

Box  11  Wooster, O. 


Good  CIDER 

Will  make  you  big  profits. 

Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape  Juice  Presses 

produce  10  to  400  barrels  daily. 

All  sizes,  hand  or  power.  All 
power  presses  have  steel 
beams  and  sills. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Wo  make  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  older  and  vine¬ 
gar  filters.  Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  GEMU1HE 
SMITH 


STUMP  PULLE 


_  _W.S¥ith  Grubber  .Co 

CATALOG  FBEE-DEPT  156  LA  CRESCENT. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


G4l!Q^iP|rice^anaQualit|;| 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

with  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  is  positively  the  best 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end¬ 
less  apron,  positive  force  feed,  double 
chain  drive.  Just  ask  for  my  book,  “A 
Slreak  ot  Gold,”  FREE,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
Of  your  manure  products. 


Sanitary  Cream 
Separator 


I  will  send  it  anywhere 
United  States 
expert  to 
any  inex- 

Spreaders  ™  ,  a  cream  sep«> 

for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  even 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let 
you  be  the  judge.  Built  up  to  a  high 
standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price.  Travel  20,000  miles,  look 
over  every  factory  In  the  world 
and  you  can’t  find  Its  superior 
any  price.  It’s  the  most  sanitary.most 
scientific,  cleanest  skimmer,  the  most 
beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have 
seen  them  all.  A  postal  gets  our 
big  free  Separator  catalog  and  1915  slid¬ 
ing  scale, profit-sharing  price  schedule. 

CALLOWAY  MASTERPIECE  BIG 
Positively  supreme  In  power,  sim- 
\J  plicily  and  design.  All  our  years 
Of  engine  building  are  built  Into  It.  A 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life 

and  satisfaction  to  engine  users  _ 

are  built  into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfected  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  neavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en¬ 
gine  not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  boloro  you 
COQ  76  A  buy.  Get  my  tree  engine  book  be- 
voo.io - V  — «  j.-  -  fore  y0u  buy  an  en¬ 

gine  at  any  price. 

Wm.  Galloway, 
President, 
The  Wm.  Gal¬ 
loway  Co., 
277  Galloway 
Station 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


MOLASSES  for  stock-ss-'“l-',''rrel'!'i 


THE  MOOllJS  HHOS. 


F  O.B.  New  York. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of  any  where  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City 


Donft  Sell  the 
Young  Calf 


» 


fill 
Raise  It 
Without  Milk 


There’s  bigmoney  and  little 
trouble  for  you  in  raising  your 
calf  the  Blatchford  way. 

You  can  save  all  the  milk  of  the  cow 
for  market.  As  soon  as  the  mother  cow’s 
milk  is  ready  to  sell,  the  calf  is  ready  for 

>''7f  BIa£chford’s  Calf  Meal 

— For  over  a  century  the  Recognized  Milk 
Food  for  Calves,  at  One-Fourth  tho  Cost  of  Milk 

Composed  of  eleven  different  ingredients  care¬ 
fully  apportioned  and  thoroughly  cooked,  producing 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  for  the  young  call. 

Successfully  used  on  thousands  of  American 
farms  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  Only  Milk  Equal  Made  In  an  Exclusive  Calf 
Meal  Factory.  Unlike  any  of  the  So-Called 
.Calf  Meals  Made  of  Raw  Cereal  By-Products. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  piga.  Write  un  about  it. 

Write  for  Freo  Illustrated  Book  on  “How  to  Rais. 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9 Madison  Street  <» Waukegan,  III. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  W rite  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FARM  AND  LIVE-STOCK  NEWS. 

Hungary  is  the  corn  belt  of  Europe, 
according  to  Dean  Price  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  There  are  occasional 
conditions,  Mr.  Price  says,  under  which 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  American 
farmer  will  return  to  the  use  of  oxen  as 
they  have  done  in  Germany.  Cattle  are 
triple  purpose  animals  in  some  countries, 
they  furnish  dairy  products,  flesh  and 
power,  and  the  reason  why  Germany  has 
adopted  the  ox  as  a  draft  animal  is  be¬ 
cause  of  its  economy  in  growth  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

Recent  heavy  rains  in  Cuba  have  seri¬ 
ously  affected  the  outlook  for  the  to¬ 
bacco  crop,  and  some  reports  indicate 
that  this  crop  has  been  destroyed.  This 
is  supposed  to  oover  nearly  all  sections 
of  the  island.  Sugar  cane  has  been  re¬ 
ported  badly  injured  by  the  rains. 

“Made  in  Onondaga”  will  be  printed 
on  all  containers  .of  dairy  products,  is 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Onondaga 
Dairymen’s  Association,  in  New  York. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  association 
a  movement  was  suggested  that  higher 
testing  blood  should  be  introduced  in 
their  herds. 

Farmers  of  Ohio  await  with  interest 
policies  of  newly  elected  Governor  Willis. 
The  Agricultural  Commission  created  two 
years  ago,  the  four”  members  of  which 
received  salaries  of  $5,000  each,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  plans  will  be  supplanted  by  a  bi¬ 
partisan  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  serve 
without  compensation,  and  to  be  elected 
by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
The  Governor  advises  that  this  board 
should  have  the  authority  to  select  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  should 
have  the  power  to  appoint  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus  in  that  department.  He  contends 
that  farmers'  institutes  could  properly 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  extension  work  of  the  State 
University,  and  that  the  management 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  control  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  serve  without  pay.  In 
all  public  duties  dealing  with  agriculture, 
the  new  Governor  advises  that  farmers 
be  appointed  and  that  economy  should 
be  practiced. 

Good  milkers,  from  $45  to  $75 ;  pota¬ 
toes.  80  to  90;  onions,  $1;  Spy  apples, 
good,  $1 ;  other  kinds.  75  to  80 ;  turkeys, 
per  lb.,  live,  18 ;  chickens,  live,  14 ; 
dressed.  25.  E'-gs,  40 ;  country  butter, 
38  to  40 ;  country  lard,  14 ;  cabbage  per 
head,  5  to  8 ;  corn,  80  to  85.  Timothy 
hay,  baled,  $14.  Tobacco,  not  much  sold 
yet,  from  12  to  14c.  per  lb.  J.  A.  c. 

Island,  Pa. 

Hay  is  selling  in  mow  at  $12  to  $14. 
Potatoes  were  35  to  40c.  on  car ;  apples, 
90c.  to  1)1  per  barrel.  Milk,  which  is  our 
principal  income,  sells  at  present  for 
$1.75,  4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  2c.  addi¬ 
tional  for  each  one-tenth  over  4  per  cent, 
or  that  much  less  if  under  4  per  cent.  We 
have  but  few  auction  sales  here.  Fresh 
cows  are  selling  for  from  $00  to  $75; 
purebred  Ilolsteins,  $100.  F.  D.  M. 

Jackson  Summit,  Pa. 

Jan.  25.  Farm  work  at  a  standstill, 
except  where  such  work  as  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  carried  on.  Where  any  timber 
is  left  it  is  generally  being  cut  for  paper 
wood,  and  the  seasoh  has  been  one  of 
good  roads  for  such  work.  Some  farmers 
are  planning  improvements,  new  build¬ 
ings.  etc.,  with  rough  lumber  at  $20  per 
1,000  feet.  A  few  years  ago  the  same 
material  was  sold  for  $G.  Each  year 
farmers  are  giving  more  attention  to  do¬ 
mestic  comfort  and  home  improvement, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  our  farme  s  have  mod¬ 
ern  water  supply,  gasoline  engines  for 
women’s  use  and  some  have  gone  far 
enough  in  the  line  of  progress  to  instal 
modern  heating  plants.  Prices  for  farm 
stuff  of  every  kind  are  on  a  35-eent-dol- 
lar  basis,  except  where  they  can  deliver 
in  small  orders.  Ilay,  $13  to  $14  on  car; 
straw,  $8  to  $9 ;  oats,  55 ;  corn,  80 ; 
wheat,  not  much  for  sale ;  $1.25.  Pota¬ 
toes,  00;  butter,  35;  eg  3,  30.  Pork, 
dressed  weight,  9c. ;  beef  cattle,  8c. 
Weather  is  and  has  been  very  pleasant ; 
good  roads  for  month  past  and  heavy 
snow  went  away  so  as  to  avoid  flood  and 
replenish  water  shortage.  L.  E.  K. 

Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  25.  This  is  a  fruit  and  general 
farming  section.  S  aying  is  thoroughly 
done.  Most  apples  moved  last  Fall  at 
about  $1.50  a  barrel  f.  o.  b.  for  “A” 
grade.  Cider  apples  were  $3  to  $4  a 
ton  and  hundreds  of  tens  went  to  waste. 
Soekol  pears,  $3  a  biuqpl,  tree  run  just 
for  the  fruit.  K  effor  pears,  graites  and 
sour  cherries  were  low.  Strawberry  and 
dewberry  men  had  a  good  season,  both 
as  to  yield  and  price.  Grade  cows,  fr  sh 
or  to  fros'  en  soon,  $60  to  $80.  Light 
pork,  $10.50  per  cwt.  Rye,  $1.10  per  00 
pounds.  Little  other  grain  raised  for 
sale.  Hay  delivered,  $14  to  $18,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  Rye  straw,  $11  to  $12. 
Horse  market  has  not  opened  yet,  but 
they  will  be  high.  We  hear  much  about 
the  scarcity  of  work,  but  wages  the  com¬ 
ing  season  will  be  higher  here  than  any 
time  since  the  Civil  War.  H.  w. 

Clermont,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22.  We  are  selling  eggs  at  this 
date  for  42c.,  wholesale.  Fowls,  15c.  per 
lb.,  live  weight;  roasting  chickens,  14c., 
live  weight.  I  make  a  specialty  of  early 
tomatoes  for  which  I  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  40  cents  for  five-eighths  basket  for 
the  season.  G.  w.  M. 

Jeffersonville.  Pa. 

i 


February  c, 

Jan.  22.  At  a  public  sale  yesterday  cf 
common  dairy  cows  (the  first  one  in  this 
section,  Chester  Co.,  for  several  months, 
owing  to  the  foot  and  mouth  disease) 
cows  sold  for  from  $75  to  $120.  Milk, 
per  quart,  net,  4c.,  at  Phoenixville,  25 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  Creamery 
butter,  best,  45,  but  the  creameries  are 
few  and  far  between  in  this  section ; 
nearly  all  the  milk  being  shipped  to 
Philadelphia.  Hay,  $18  and  $19  per  ton: 
straw  (wheat)  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton. 
Wheat,  $1.20  per  bushel ;  corn,  80  and  85 
per  bushel  of  70  lbs.  on  the  cob ;  oats,  65 : 
potatoes,  80;  apples,  60c.  per  bushel  (or¬ 
dinary).  Cabbage,  5  to  10c.  per  head; 
celery,  7c.  per  root;  cabbage  and  celery 
home  grown.  There  is  very  little  truck¬ 
ing  done  around  here.  liens,  alive,  15c. ; 
young  roasting  chickens,  18;  hens,  dress¬ 
ed,  18 ;  young  ones,  22.  The  prices  given 
are  all  retail.  Eggs,  47.  E.  M.  p. 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Jan.  20.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  are : 
Butter,  22  ;  eggs,  28  ;  young  chickens,  12  ; 
hens,  12;  roosters,  8.  J.  w.  w. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Jan.  20.  Potter  Co.  seems  to  raise 
chiefly  potatoes  and  hay,  both  of  which 
are  very  low  at  the  present  time.  Pota¬ 
toes  have  not  sold  for  more  than  35  cents 
a  bushel  and  many  at  30.  The  farmers 
are  holding  them  for  40,  but  there  are  no 
buyers  at  that  figure.  Good  clean  Tim¬ 
othy  is  selling  at  $11.50  to  $12.50  on 
board  cars.  R.  it. 

Butler,  Pa. 

To  serve  more  effectively  in  obtaining 
uniformity  in  the  sanitary  and  live  stock 
quarantine  laws  of  the  various  States, 
the  American  Mule-foot  Hog  Record  As- 
sociaiton  at  its  meeting  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  during  the  Mid-Winter  Fair,  de¬ 
cided  to  join  the  National  Swine  Growers’ 
Association.  Dr.  D.  V.  Burkett  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  elected  president,  Henry  W. 
Moore  of  Kentucky  and  Samuel  Johns 
of  Ohio,  vice-presidents ;  Herbert  E. 
Pfeiffer  of  Ohio,  secretary ;  Ralph  Emery 
of  Michigan  and  John  II.  Dunlap  of 
Ohio,  with  the  officers,  will  compose  the 
new  board  of  directors. 


Breezy  Notes  from  Oklahoma. 

ONE  of  our  merchants  says  “I  have 
three  prices,  one  for  the  farmer, 
one  for  the  Indian,  and  one  for 
the  oil  man.”  It  is  honest  in  him  to  ad¬ 
mit  it,  but  conditions  are  fully  as  out  of 
joint  here  as  his  statement  of  prices.  We 
are  paying  $11  a  ton  for  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  $17  a  ton  for  prairie  grass,  and  we 
get  many  more  dollars  in  feeding  value 
out  of  the  Alfalfa  than  the  prairie  grass. 
We  can  raise  Alfalfa,  but  inactivity  or 
indisposition  leads  the  farmers  to  ignore 
this  valuable  crop.  One  farmer  has  40 
acres  around  Osage,  and  he  secured  the 
stand  with  but  little  difficulty.  Most  of 
the  farms  are  tilled  by  cotton  farmers. 
They  are  a  hopeless  class;  they  pay  $3 
an  acre  rent  for  the  land,  while  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  they  secure  the  lease, 
rents  this  property  from  the  Government 
which  acts  as  “business  manager”  for 
these  Indian  lands.  The  Government 
charges  30  cents  an  acre.  One  land 
baron  has  rented  all  land  within  a  dozen 
miles,  and  has  no  trouble  in  making 
1,000  per  cent,  from  the  small  ignorant 
cotton  farmers.  There  is  no  future  for 
these  farmers  other  than  impoverished 
soil  and  high  rents.  They  are  generally 
ignorant,  live  in  rude  huts,  have  large 
families  and  keep  many  dogs.  There  is 
much  land  used  for  pasture,  some  large 
ranchmen  rent  at  minimum  figures  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres.  The  cattle  are  a 
scrub  lot ;  some  indicate  Shorthorn  an¬ 
cestry,  and  most  are  nondescripts.  Cows 
in  this  territory  are  selling  for  $75  a 
head,  and  many  of  them  are  brought  from 
Texas,  where  Herefords  or  Shorthorns 
of  good  breeding  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  native  scrubs.  These  cows  bring  $75 
a  head  in  our  section,  and  the  calves  are 
allowed  to  run  with  the  mothers. 

No  effort  is  made  to  feed  cattle  sys¬ 
tematically  on  many  of  these  large  acre¬ 
ages.  I  have  seen  ranchmen  haul  great 
loads  of  oil  cake  out  to  their  ranches 
miles  from  the  railroad  or  milil,  feed 
this  in  large  quantities  to  their  stock,  al¬ 
low  them  to  run  during  the  Winter,  pick¬ 
ing  up  here  and  there  what  dry  dead 
grass  they  could,  and  in  the  Spring  the 
cattle  would  be  so  poor  because  of  this 
unbalanced  ration  that  they  could  scarce¬ 
ly  stand  alone.  On  the  large  areas  there 
is  no  attempt  at  feeding  aside  from  oil 
cake.  Little  oats  or  wheat  are  raised 
here ;  we  buy  oats,  paying  about  55  cents 
a  bushel.  When  hot  weather  comes  the 
people  become  lifeless  and  lie  around 
their  cabins  all  day.  The  Indians  are 
the  leisure  class,  and  draw  big  pensions 
besides.  The  Indians,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  all  get  a  chance  at  the 
eighth  barrel  of  oil,  and  the  Government 
divides  returns  equally  with  them  regard¬ 
less  of  age  or  sex,  or  whether  or  not  their 
land  produces  oil.  When  the  Indians  go 
to  Pohohoskey  for  their  allowance  at  the 
end  of  three  days  they  do  not  have  a 
cent  left,  it  is  all  “blowed”  for  fire  water, 
trinkets,  gaudy  blankets  and  cloth  at  two 
or  more  prices.  My  home  was  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  would  advise  the 
Eastern  man  to  stay  East,  and  dig  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  on  his  old  farm.  We 
have  some  “accidentally”  successful  men 
in  this  territory,  but  their  success  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  ignorant  whites,  Indians  and 
negroes.  c.  F. 

Osage  Co.,  Okla. 
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imiiiniiiiiii' 


mm  Vatdossa 
V  Scott  2nd  , 
W  First  40-  X 
f  lb.  Cow 
In  the 
world 


Sophio  19th 
V  — World's 
\  Champion 

I'friiiV  Jereey 


Produced 
41.875  pounds 
of  Butter  In 
One  Week 


Tho  Quaker  Oats  Co.  .  Chicago,  III. 
Gentlemen:— It  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
wo  have  boon  feeding  Schumacher  Feed  to 
Sophio  19th,  of  Hood  Farm,  189748.  Sho  fin- 
.  ished  her  last  record  Jan.  20th,  1914.  which 
V  makes  her  Champion  Jersey  of  tho  world. 
\\  We  consider  Schumacher  Faad  n  splendid 
Ieod  for  dairy  cows.  Vory  truly  yours, 

sSS\  _ J.  K.  Dodge.  Mgr. 

HOOD  FARM,  Lovvoll.  Maes. 


The  Quaker  Oata  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:— During  the  past  two  or 
three  years  we  have  been  feeding 
vour  Schumacher  Faad  and  have  se¬ 
cured  splendid  results.  Schumachar  j 
was  incon>orated  in  tho  ration  of  A 
Vuldessa  Scott  2nd  during  her  won-  £ 
derful  reault  producing  test.  Used 
ns  a  base  with  a  food  protein  con- 
centrate  it  i»  a  winner. 

B.  MEYER.  Owner. 

FINDERNE  STOCK  FARM.  £$$$ 
Finderne,  n.  J*fnnn\ 


Johanna  Do  f 
iXol  Van  Beors 
\  Second 
4  40-lb.  Cow 


Auchanbraln 
Brown  Kata 
4th, World's 
Champion 
Ayrshlra 


Produced  40.32  lbs. 
Butter  In  One  Week 


1  Tho  Quaker  Oata  Co.,  Chicago 
f  I  know  of  no  food  equal  to 
I  Schumacher.  It  cortainly  con¬ 
tains  ull  tho  ingredients  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  tho  finish  and  gloss 
on  animals  and  more  than  that 
tho  results  obtained  through  the 
pail  makes  it  tho  cheapost  feed 
that  I  haue  ever  fed  Johanna. 
In  fact  all  my  cows  aro  fed  every 
©ay  a  ration  of  Schumachor  Faad. 
To  anyone  feeding  cattle  for  show. 
I  would  especially  recommend 
tehumacher.  Yours  truly. 

E.  Gotr.elman,  Prop. 

BROOKLINE  FARM.  w 
Hampshire,  Ill. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago  V-.'-v, 
Gentlemen:  —  O  u  r  world's  \./s^ 
Champion  Ayrshire  Cow,  Au-  \TN 
rhenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  who  Inx 
has  just  finished  her  year's  work  vSb 
with  a  record  of  23.022  lbs.  milk  Vi? 
and  1,080  lbs.  of  butter,  was  fed  Y: 
Schumachar  Faad  as  part  of  her 
ration.  Wo  find  that  Schumachar  \ 
Food  is  one  of  tho  best  feeds  wo  ’ 
have  ever  used  in  our  mixtures. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  8.  Deubler,  Supt., 
PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


*  —  Ca.tlemaln’.  W. 
Nancy  4th— World’*  V  « 
Champion  2-Yr.  Old  p 


Colanlha's 
4th  Johanna. 

Cham.  Long  01  at.  Cow 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  yours  of  the  3d,  we  are  making  Schu¬ 
macher  Food  one-third  part  of  our  herd  ration  and  wc  are  getting 
results.  Several  of  our  cows  are  milking  up  to  over  7o  lbs.  per  day  with 
this  part  of  our  grain  ration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Gillett,  SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM,  Roeendale,  Wia, 


The  Quaker  Oata  Company,  Chi 

Gentlemen:— Y ou  will  probabb _ _ ...  M1V  4VVW,U  w,  MV„  _  .  .  .  .  .. . 

Champion  two-year-old  Ayrshiro-CastUmaln'a  Nancy  4th-28620.  8ho  produced  In  . 
tlie  year  14,494.8  lbs.  milk  and  644  lbs.  of  butter,  ana  carried  a  calf  over  7  months.  Sho 
was  fed  a  gram  ration  which  contained  more  of  your  Schumachar  Caad  than  any  other  in- 
gredient.  We  had  such  good  results  with  Schumachar  Faad  with  our  World's  Champion  Cow— 
Auchanbraln  Brrwn  Kata  4th— who  produced  23,022  lbs.  milk  and  1,080  lbs.  of  butter  in  on©  year,  that 
wo  have  einc^fea  it  to  all  of  our  test  cows.  Yours  trnjy,  E.  S.  Deubler,  Supt. ,  PENSHURST  FARM. 


iy.  Chicago,  III.  Nat 

*  ly  be  interested  In  tho  record  of  our 


Second:  With  SCHUMACHER  you  can  feed  dif¬ 
ferent  rations  to  different  individuals. 

Third:  With  SCHUMACHER  you  can  mix  your 
own  rations,  select  any  high  protein  concentrate  you 
prefer,  and  by  adopting  the  following  simple  feeding 
plan,  you  will  have  a  ration  ideally  suitable  for  any  and  every 
cow  in  your  herd,  and  one  that  will  help  your  cows  "smash” 
previous  records  and  make  gratifying  increase  in  your  profits. 

Just  Try  This  New  Feeding  Plan 

Take  any  of  the  high  protein  concentrates  you  are  now 
feeding,  such  as  Gluten,  Oil  Meal,  Distillers  Grains,  Brew¬ 
ers  Grains,  Malt  Sprouts,  or  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed,  and 
make  your  ration  one-third  of  any  of  these,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  two-thirds  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  If 
cottonseed  meal  is  preferred,  make  the  ration  three-fourths 
SCHUMACHER  and  one-fourth  cottonseed  meal. 

You  will  be  feeding  plenty  of  protein — you  will  cut  out  costly  protein 
waste — your  ration  will  contain  ample  energy  producing  elements  to  with¬ 
stand  long  and  forced  milk  production — your  cows  will  soon  show  marked 
increase  in  milk  flow  and  in  addition,  marked  improvement  in  looks. 


YOUR  cows  may  not  be  possible  “World’s  Cham¬ 
pions”  but  they  can  be  made  to  “smash”  their  pre¬ 
vious  milk  or  butter  records— add  materially  to  their 
individual  value  and  that  of  their  off-spring — make 
more  profit  for  you,  if  you  give  them  an  equal  chance. 

I  There  is  much  in  the  kind  of  feed  you  feed,  just  as  there 
I  is  much  in  the  kind  of  breed  or  individual. 

H  You  will  admit  that  the  World’s  Champion  cows  shown 
m,  above  would  not  have  produced  the  phenomenal  yields  they 
m  did  if  they  had  been  fed  on  ordinary  feed. 

You  will  admit  that  if  SCHUMACHER  FEED  will  help  make  World’s 
I  Champions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  will  help  your  cows  to  do  better — 
f  help  them  to  make  records  you  will  be  proud  of — help  you  to  make  more 
’  money  in  more  ways  than  just  milk  profits. 

If  the  owners  of  these  "wonder  cows”  and  thousands  of  other  successful 
dairymen,  find  SCHUMACHER  FEED  essential  to  their  success — don’t  you 
think  it  pretty  good  proof  that  it  is  a  good  feed  for  von  to  feed? 

You  no  doubt  have  your  .  — -  .  :stion.  You  may  be  a 

strong  advocate  for  heavy  protein  rations.  You  probably  feed  different  rations 
to  different  cows.  You  may  prefer  to  mix  your  own  rations,  all  of  which  we 
1  grant  seems  logical,  BUT,  is  it  now  practical  or  the  most  profitable? 

First:  Too  many  dairymen  feed  TOO  MUCH  protein.  Agricultural  Col- 
$  lege  Experts  recognize  this  and  while  advising  the  use  of  ENOUGH  protein, 
%.  particularly  caution  against  feeding  TOO  MUCH.  A  cow  cannot  "store  up” 
&  excess  protein  like  she  stores  excess  carbohydrates  and  fat.  The  result  is,  it 
|  goes  to  waste.  This  is  both  costly  and  dangerous;  injurious  to  the  kidneys; 
|  often  "bums  out”  your  cows,  rendering  them  sterile  and  making  it  diffi- 
|  cult  to  keep  up  your  herd. 


milk  flow  and  in  addition,  marked  improvement  in  looks, 
health  and  value. 

SCHUMACHER  is  a  record-breaking  record-making  feed  —  composed 
of  finely  ground,  kiln-dried,  products  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  so 
skillfully  blended  that  it  makes  an  ideal  ration  for  milch  cows.  A  trial  is  all 
we  ask — the  results  will  win  your  continued  use.  Also  fine  for  horses  and 
hogs.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  supply  you.  If  he  can’t,  write  us  direct, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It  Took  15  Years  to 
Prepare  tor  My  New 
5%  Profit  Offer 


Let  me  tell  you  the  story.  Let  me 
show  you  how  I  have  turned  the  best 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
the  best  sales  system  in  the  vehicle 
line  to  making  high-grade  vehicles  for 
you  at  unheard-of  low  prices. 

Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 


have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
high  quality.  That’s  because  for  15  years 
I  have  made  them  of  second  growth  hick¬ 
ory,  split,  not  sawed.  Now,  my  quality  is 
higher  than  ever,  but  I  have  worked  out  my  new  5% 
plan  to  split  prices  lower  than  I  ever  could  before. 

30  Days’  Road  Test 
2  Years’  Guarantee 

That’s  the  way  I  backup  the  quality  of  Split  Hick¬ 
ory  Buggies.  I  send  them  to  you  for  a  hard-road 
test  on  your  own  roads.  If 
the  quality  isn’t  there,  you  /An lwr 

send  the  buggy  back  and 

I  pay  all  the  freight  both  a  ffk  f* 

ways.  If  you  see  the  qual-  ^  Tfc 

ity  andkeep  the  buggy,  my  V  ™ 

two  years’  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you. 

Get  the  Book 

Read  the  new  price  splitting  offers.  See  550 
of  the  latest,  niftiest  styles  that  ever  rolled  over 
the  road— and  over  200  illustrations.  Send  your 
name  on  a  postcard  and  I’ll  mail  the  big  buggy 
bo-  k  and  also  my  new  70  page  Harness  book, 
both  free.  Address 

Tkie  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.’ 

Station  223  Columbus.  Ohio 


Y  H.  C 

Phelps, 
Pres. 
Wants  tc 
Write  Yot 


JiistDrivc-iLetThcAspinwall 


One  man  and  the  Aspinwall  plant  5  to  8  acres  of 
potatoes  a  day-— and  plant  them  right.  Machine 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed— any  size— covers,  marks  next  row, 
and  if  desired,  sows  fertilizer  all  in  one  operation. 

Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 


Com,  Pea,  and  Bean  Attach¬ 
ment.  60,000  users.  World's  |  > 

Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  ’  I  J I  II  ~ 

of  Potato  Machinery.  Will  ’  ~tT 

answer  personally  any  questions  on 
Potato  Growing.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Michigan 

Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters. 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

LET  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
for  everv  purpose;  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  from  $20  to  $110  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs.  HAYES-IUHFKNDERFER 
CO.,  21  West  62nd  Street,  Cily. 

WE  ARE  FORD  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AGENTS 


Meeker 
Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Glebe  Onion  Seed 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 

SOUTHPORT  -  -  CONNECTICUT 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  wo  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  earo  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  frolght 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX.  J7* 
Seventh  Ave. 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list . 


Send  for 

Catalog - 
^  FREE 

F*otato  Planter 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small,  grower.  Plants 
potatoes  at  lowest  possible  cost.  One  man  operates 
It.  Opens  the  furrow— drops  the  seed  any  distance 
or  depth  required— puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted)— 
covers  up— marks  the  next  row.  Accurate,  auto¬ 
matic  and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  without  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Attachment. 

Here’s  why  you  should  select  the  Eureka  Potato 
Planter:— Furrow  Opening  Plow  is  directly  under 
the  axle— that  means  uniform  depth  at  all  times. 
The  seed  drops  in  sight  of  driver. 

Steel  and  malleable  construction 
makes  long  life  and  few  repairs. 

Made  in  three  sizes— for  one 
or  two  rows. 

We  also  make  the  Eureka  Mulcher  and 
Seeder.  Shipped  from  branch  Dear  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  box  B4o,utic*,n.y. 


iters  _ _ 

ivators  ^ 

ayers  ^Potato  PlantinflT  BIGGEST 

More  important  than  ever,  j  I  YIELDS 

lie  U.S.  will  export  potatoes  this  h 

year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be  ^  With 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
will  be  high.  This  planter 
puts  one  piece  only  in  every  _ 

space,  saves  at  least  one  show 

mshel  of  seed  every  acre-  you 

o  injury  to  seed,  no  ^  V  planter 

isease  carried,  best  and  write 

istribution  of  A  us  for  free  | 

ertllizer.  .  Illustrated 

Ask  your  »  W  booklet, 

dealer 

"  41IU> 

Bateman 
MTg  Co 

Box  25 
Grenloch, 

$L  J. 


POTATOES  BRIDGE  THE  GAP 

Potatoes  can  help  you  to  become  a  fruit  grower, 
especially  if  you  have  but  limited  capital.  Potatoes 
among  the  stumps  on  newly  cleared  land  will  bridge  the 
gap  between  wild  land  and  improved.  A  postal  card  I 
will  bring  particulars.  Address 

Western  Michigan  Development  Bureau 
506  State  Bank  Bldg.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Crop  Rotation  for  Hog  Pasture. 

I  AM  about  to  buy  a  farm  in  Virginia 
or  North  Carolina,  and  wish  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  raising  of  hogs.  I  wish 
to  raise,  for  the  hogs,  as  much  of  their 
food  as  possible,  and  feed  them  in  pas¬ 
turage,  in  other  words  let  them  feed 
themselves  by  turning  them  into  the  var¬ 
ious  lots.  Can  you  give  me  a  good  ro¬ 
tation  to  follow  so  that  I  may  have  green 
fodder  growing  a  good  part  of  the  time? 
I  have  had  in  mind  laying  out  the  farm 
to  corn,  Essex  rape,  Alfalfa,  and  cow 
peas,  and  rotating  these  as  required,  with 
the  possible  addition  of  vetch.  Assum¬ 
ing  there  were  about  15  acres  in  each 
of  the  above,  about  how  many  hogs  could 
I  maintain  on  a  farm  so  laid  out? 

II.  G.  WAKING. 

Assuming  that  you  buy  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Southern  Virginia  I  would  advise 
the  fencing  of  four  lots  of  size  suited  to 
the  number  of  hogs  you  expect  to  feed. 
As  to  the  time  for  beginning,  that  will 
of  course  depend  on  when  you  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  farm.  But  assuming  that 
you  take  charge  early  in  Spring  you  can 
sow  a  lot  in  March  in  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
and  after  the  middle  of  May  sow  an¬ 
other  lot  in  early  cow  peas,  like  the 
New  Era  or  the  Grout,  and  the  two  re¬ 
maining  lots  in  Whippoorwill  and  Black 
peas.  By  the  time  the  rape  is  eaten, 
the  early  peas  will  be  ready  to  turn  on, 
and  the  rape  lot  can  be  planted  in  sweet 
potatoes.  Then  as  fast  as  the  pea  lots 
are  eaten  down  in  succession  sow  them 
to  rape  and  Crimson  clover.  The  rape 
will  run  the  hogs  well  through  the 
Winter,  and  they  can  be  taken  off  in 
time  for  the  clover  to  come  on  in  the 
Spring,  to  be  eaten  in  succession  and 
followed  by  peas  or  Soy  beans,  and  the 
sweet  potatoes  will  keep  the  hogs  busy 
in  the  Fall  till  time  to  finish  on  corn. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  watching  the 
chances  for  a  constant  succession.  Peas 
can  be  sown  from  May  20  to  July  20, 
and  the  varieties  named  come  in  regu¬ 
lar  succession.  How  many  hogs  you 
could  maintain  I  could  not  say  unless 
I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  proposed  farm.  But  by  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  succession  of  crops  somewhat 
after  that  suggested,  seasons  of  course 
making  some  difference,  you  will  find 
that  the  capacity  of  the  land  for  feed¬ 
ing  will  increase.  The  grain  crops  should 
be  grown  on  a  separate  rotation.  Of 
course,  with  some  soil  sufficiently  fertile 
you  can  establish  a  field  in  Alfalfa  which 
will  come  in  as  a  constant  resource  when 
the  special  lots  are  not  ready  to  turn  on. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  watching  the  chances  to  get  in  one 
crop  after  another  to  keep  the  hogs  busy 
all  the  time.  w.  F.  massey. 


Grain  With  Silage. 

I  HAVE  fairly  good  silage  of  flint  corn 
mixed  with  Learning,  and  would  like 
a  grain  ration  to  feed  cows,  as  I 
sell  milk  to  a  dealer  to  peddle.  I 
desire  to  use  malt  sprouts  and  want  a 
ration  that  will  give  a  large  flow  of  good 
milk.  My  cows  are  grade  Holstein. 
New  York.  W.  A.  P. 

The  following  mixture  should  give  good 
results :  Malt  sprouts  four  pounds,  wheat 
bran  two  pounds,  cornmeal  one  pound 
and  cottonseed  meal  two  pounds.  I’eed 
one  mund  of  the  mixture  to  3%  or  four 
pounds  of  milk.  C.  L.  M. 


Feeding  Fall  Pigs. 

CAN  you  tell  me  what  to  add  to  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  skim-milk  and  corn  for  the 
most  profitable  feeding  of  Fall  pigs 
intended  for  killing  in  the  Spring,  and 
how  much  to  feed  them?  2.  Also  what 
grain  and  how  much  for  a  brood  sow.  3. 
What  is  the  cheapest  ration,  or  rather  the 
most  profitable,  considering  results,  for 
cows,  the  roughage  being  silage  and  dry 
corn  stalks  or  silage  and  hay.  E.  S.  B. 
Connecticut. 

1.  I  believe  that  if  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  grain  ration  is  middlings,  the  rest 
corn,  better  results  will  he  obtained  than 
by  feeding  corn  alone.  I  cannot  say  how 
much  to  feed,  except  that  the  pigs  should 
have  only  what  they  will  clean  up  three 
times  a  day  and  always  have  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  next  meal. 

2.  A  good  grain  ration  for  a  brood  sow 
is  one  part  wheat  bran,  three  parts  mid¬ 
dlings  and  one  part  cornmeal  (by 
weight).  Some  succulent  food  like  ap¬ 
ples.  roots  or  potatoes  is  desirable,  also 
plentv  of  exercise. 

3.  A  good  dairy  ration  from  the  feeds 
you  mention  is  bran,  two  pounds,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  four  pounds  and  cornmeal 
one  pound.  C.  L.  M. 


Corn  for  the  Silo. 

ON  page  108,  C.  B.  M„  asks  some  sil¬ 
age  questions.  Our  experience  is  in 
preference  of  corn  well  eared.  One 
year  we  had  to  wait  for  the  engine  un¬ 
til  the  corn  was  fit  for  husking,  and  we 


February  <j, 

were  afraid  it  would  not  keep  in  the  silo, 
so  we  pulled  off  two  wagonloads  of  ears, 
and  put  that  fodder  in  the  bottom  of  the 
silo.  When  we  came  to  feed  the  silage 
without  corn  in  it  we  had  to  supply  as 
much  feed  as  we  had  taken  out,  so  lost 
the  time  of  taking  off  the  ears.  Corn  that 
is  fit  for  husking  will  keep,  but  does  not 
pack  as  well  as  that  which  is  green. 
If  too  green  it  works  in  well,  but  is  not 
as  good  feed.  We  want  to  put  it  into  the 
silo  when  we  would  cut  it  for  shocking 
in  two  days  later.  Corn  not  well  eared 
does  not  pack  well  in  the  silo.  Even 
when  I  trod  the  silage,  mixing  the  corn 
from  the  center  with  the  leaves  and  husks 
and  treading  the  outside  firmly,  that  in 
the  center  with  the  most  corn  is  in  far 
the  best  condition,  which  means  as  bright 
as  new.  My  young  calves  are  very  fond 
of  it.  We  grow  our  corn  in  hills,  three 
feet  six  inches  each  way,  leaving  three 
stalks  in  each  hill.  The  check  row  is  a 
necessity  with  us,  as  our  land  is  foul 
with  foxtail  grass.  By  use  of  manure 
and  phosphate,  this  plan  will  give  us  a 
yield  of  from  70  to  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  It  would  be  easy  to  re¬ 
duce  the  ear  corn  by  having  it  stand 
thicker  on  the  ground,  but  we  would  also 
reduce  the  weight  per  acre,  and  such 
slender  stalks  are  very  hard  to  load  on  a 
wagon,  as  they  will  break  in  the  middle. 
With  the  shorter  corns  of  the  North, 
probably  four  or  five  stalks  or  that  pro¬ 
portion  in  rows,  might  give  ears  enough, 
but  for  us  it  has  not  worked  well.  Our 
horsetooth  corn  ears  very  heavily  and 
grows  14  feet  high.  A.  E.  rittenhouse. 

Delaware. 


Ration  for  Cow. 

1WANT  a  balanced  ration  for  my  cow, 
composed  of  the  following  grains. 
How  many  pounds  should  I  feed  per 
day?  For  roughage  I  am  feeding  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  cornstalks.  Corn  and  cob 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp.  C.  G.  B. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Feed  corn  and  cob  meal,  one  pound, 
wheat  bran,  one  pound,  brewers’  grains, 
three  pounds,  and  cottonseed  meal,  two 
pounds.  As  you  have  no  succulent  feed  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  a 
pound  of  dried  beet  pulp  soaked  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  feeding  in  what  water 
it  will  absorb.  Mix  the  other  grains  with 
the  soaked  beet  pulp.  Give  one  pound  of 
grain  to  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk.  It 
is  better  to  divide  the  daily  grain  ration 
into  two  or  three  feeds  than  to  feed  all  at 
once.  c.  L.  m. 


Why  the  Cows  Shrink. 

IN  regard  to  the  article  written  by  mo 
and  published  on  page  76,  entitled. 
“Why  Do  Cows  Shrink?”  will  say  that 
about  two  weeks  ago  I  began  supplemen¬ 
ting  my  ration  of  union  grains  and  mid¬ 
dlings  with  two  quarts  of  cob  meal  daily 
per  cow,  and  have  had  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  flow  of  milk  from  three  to  five 
pounds  per  cow.  A.  B.  Roberts. 

Connecticut. 

I  should  like  to  give  my  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  shrink  in  milk,  page  76.  As 
the  feed  seems  to  me  all  that  could  ho 
desired,  I  should  say  it  was  due  to  one  of 
three  things:  1.  The  lack  of  one  ounce  cf 
salt  per  day.  2.  The  use  of  a  dog  to 
worry  them.  3.  Last  but  not  least,  an 
attendant  who  is  nervous  and  loud  in 
the  barn.  This  is  my  experience. 

New  York.  MRS.  L.  b.  i. 

Shrink  In  Milk. — Tell  A.  B.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Connecticut,  page  76,  to  feed  his 
cows  a  pint  of  feed  molasses  twice  a  day, 
and  his  cows  will  come  hack,  and  hold 
up  for  quite  awhile.  This  molasses  comes 
in  barrels  of  about  58  gallons.  Take  out 
two-thirds  of  the  head  and  use  a  galvan¬ 
ized  dipper  with  a  six-inch  handle  and 
a  strong  eight  or  10-quart  pail  in  feeding 
it  to  the  cows.  He  can  guess  at  the 
quantity  and  watch  the  results.  If  too 
laxative  feed  only  once  a  day.  A.  E.  R. 


“The  Kansas  tenant  farmer  must  have 
a  long  lease  before  he  will  change  from 
tenant  farmer  to  live  stock  producer,” 
Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  of  the  Kansas  State 
College  says.  “The  present  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  beef  is  largely  due  to  the 
decreased  capacity  of  the  pastures.  In 
a  four-year  period  beginning  in  1910 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  72  per  cent, 
in  the  acreage  necessary  to  support  a 
steer,  and  an  increase  of  31  per  cent, 
in  cost  of  renting  land  for  a  steer.  There 
has  also  been  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent, 
in  the  owner’s  income  for  an  acre.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  years  there  has  been  con¬ 
stant  increase  in  cattle  values,  and  in¬ 
dications  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere  prom¬ 
ise  profitable  beef  production  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  drawback  to  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  is  inability  of  farmer  to  secure  money 
on  breeding  cattle.” 


A  traveller  visiting  a  large  factory 
made  a  bet  with  the  manager  _  that  he 
would  pick  out  all  the  married  men 
among  the  employees.  Accordingly  lie 
stationed  himself  at  the  door  as  they 
came  back  from  dinner,  and  mentioned 
all  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  in  almost  every  case  he  was 
right.  “How  do  you  do  it?”  asked  the 
manager,  in  amazement.  “Oh,  it’s  quite 
simple.”  said  the  traveller,  “quite  sim¬ 
ple.  The  married  men  all  wipe  their 
feet  on  the  mat;  the  single  men  don’t. 
— Credit  Lost. 


1915. 
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GILBERT  HESS 

Doctor  of 
Veterinary 
Science 

Doctor  of 
Medicine 


J 


Start  Right  Now  to  Condition  Your 

Stock  For  Spring 


Dr.  Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

This  is  just  the  time  you 
should  be  giving  your 
poultry  this  splendid 
tonic.  It  will  put  them  in 
fine  condition,  make  your 
hens  lay,  ensure  fertile 
hatching  eggs  and  strong, 
vigorous  chicks.  Very 
economical— a  penny’s 
worth  is  enough  for  30  fowl 
per  day.  Sold  only  by  re¬ 
liable  dealers— never  sold 
by  peddlers.  lbs.  25c ; 
5  lbs.  60c ;  25-lb.  pail  32.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the 
far  West  Guaranteed  |ust 
the  same  as  my  Stock  Tonic — 
your  money  back  If  It  doesn't 
do  as  I  claim, 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  KiUer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and 
all  farm  stock.  Dust  the 
hens  and  chicks  with  it, 
sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
in  the  cracks,  or,  if  kept 
in  the  dust  bath,  the  hens 
will  distribute  it.  Also  de¬ 
stroys  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines, 
cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs 
on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes 
in  handy  sifting-top  cans, 
1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c.  Except 
in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  Guaranteed  fust  the 
same  as  my  Stock  Tonic  — 
your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t 
do  as  1  claim. 


If  you  want  your  work  horses  to  look  sleek  and  pull 
hard  on  the  bit  when  spring  work  comes  along,  take 
my  advice  and  start  in  to  condition  them  right  now  to 
help  them  get  rid  of  their  old  coats,  get  full  of  vigor 
and  ready  for  hauling,  plowing  and  other  hard  work 
that  calls  for  horseflesh,  muscle  and  staying  power. 

The  long,  heavy  milking  season  is  ahead  of  you  —  see, 
therefore,  that  your  cows  are  put  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition  and  that  those  with  calf  are  fit  and  healthy. 

Then  there’s  the  spring  pig  crop — by  far  the  most 
profitable  live  stock  crop  on  the  whole  farm — you 
ought  to  see  that  the  sows  are  up  to  snuff  and  that  the 
litters  get  a  good  start. 


Understand,  your  stock  have  been  penned  up  all 
winter  and  on  dry  feed,  and  as  corn  or  oats  and  hay 
do  not  contain  the  laxatives  and  tonics  so  liberally  con¬ 
tained  in  grass,  some  of  your  animals  are  most  likely 
to  be  in  bad  shape. 

And  the  ailments  common  among  stock  just  now  are 
chronic  constipation,  dropsical  swellings,  indigestion, 
stocking  of  the  legs;  but  by  far  the  worst  disease 
(especially  among  hogs)  is  worms.  Worms  are  the 
biggest  pork  robbers  I  know  of.  Let  me  urge  you  to 
condition  your  stock  right  now,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  pasture  as  soon  as 
you  turn  them  out.  I  want  every  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  to  feed 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Splendid  Conditioner  and  Worm  ExpeUer 

My  lifetime  experience  as  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  successful  stock  raiser  has  taught 
me  what  are  the  needs  of  stock  that  require  conditioning  at  this  season,  and  I  have  put  every  necessary  ingredient 
into  this  scientific  preparation  of  mine — Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

I  have  included  Tonics  to  improve  the  appeti iz— Blood  Builders  to  tone  up  and  enrich  the  blood  —  Laxatives  for 
the  bowels  and  Vermifuges  for  cleaning  out  the  worms.  I  don’t  know  of  anything  under  the  sun  better  than 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  as  a  worm  expeller.  Every  ingredient  in  my  Tonic  is  highly  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dispen¬ 
satory  and  other  world  experts  for  the  particular  purpose  I  use  them  for.  I  couldn’t  have  stood  before  you  men 
for  22  years  unless  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  had  made  good — had  proven  its  wonderful  merit. 

Now,  I  have  never  asked  any  farmer  (and  I  never  will)  to  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  on  my  or  anybody  else’s  word. 
I’ve  got  the  fairest  proposition  to  make  you  that  you’ve  ever  heard— the  broadest  guarantee  you  have  ever  read  in 
all  your  life.  Here  it  is — read  it: 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  stock  in  a  thriving 
condition,  make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the  worms,  that  I 
have  told  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your 
stock,  and  11  It  doesn't  do  as  I  claim — 11  It  doesn't  pay  you  and  pay 
you  well  —  return  the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

You  can’t  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  of  peddlers,  but  only  first-class  dealers  whom  you  know.  I  save  you  ped¬ 
dler’s  wagon,  team  and  traveling  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove :  25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  IQO-lb.  sack  $5.00.  Smaller 
packages  as  low  as  50c,  except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South. 

Send  for  my  book  that  tells  all  about  Dr .  Hess  Stock  Tonic — it's  free . 

DR.  REISS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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FERTILIZER  QUESTIONS. 


Green  Manure  for  Garden. 


I  HAVE  a  piece  of  clay  ground  that 
has  been  in  grass  for  15  years,  and  a 
crop  of  grass  has  been  taken  off  each 
year  without  putting  anything  back  on. 
Sixteen  years  ago  it  was  heavily  ma¬ 
nured,  and  raised  a  banner  crop  of  corn. 
Hast  year  it  yielded  from  a  ton  to  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  hay.  It  will  not  be  practi¬ 
cal  for  me  to  plow  this  ground  and  ma¬ 
nure  again  this  year.  Will  it  pay  to  top- 
dress  the  grass  with  chemical  fertilizers 
with  a  fertilizer  distributer  this  Spring? 
If  so  how  much  would  you  put  on  to  the 
acre,  and  what  kinds  would  be  the  best? 
2.  I  have  another  piece  of  clay  ground, 
half  of  which  I  am  manuring  with  cow 
manure  from  the  barn  and  put  onto  the 
land  each  day  at  the  rate  of  about  15 
tons  to  the  acre.  Each  ton  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  contains  100  pounds  cotton  seed 
and  125  pounds  of  wheat  middlings,  de¬ 
ducting  what  the  cows  assimilated  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  not  a  drop 
of  liquid  manure  is  wasted,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  bedding  to  absorb  same.  Both 
the  unmanured  and  manured  ground  was 
planted  to  corn  last  year  with  nothing 
but  300  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer 
to  the  acre,  and  had  a  medium  yield  of 
corn.  It  was  seeded  to  rye  at  the  last 
cultivation  with  the  result  of  a  thin 
stand  to  date.  I  intend  to  harrow  the 
ground  before  plowing,  and  seed  to  oats 
this  Spring  to  be  cut  for  hay.  The  ma¬ 
nured  ground  will  be  plowed  again  and 
seeded  down  to  Timothy  and  Mammoth 
Red  clover.  The  unmanured  ground  will 
be  plowed  and  seeded  down  to  rye  for 
turning  under  in  the  Spring  and  ma¬ 
nured  through  the  Winter.  Will  it  pay 
to  lime  or  fertilize  either  of  this  land? 
If  so,  how  much  would  you  put  on  to 
the  acre,  and  what  kinds  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  would  you  advise?  E.  A.  K. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

1.  Yes,  with  present  hay  prices  it  will 
pay  to  top-dress  any  meadow  that  yields 
one  ton  per  acre.  The  greatest  need  of 
such  grass  is  soluble  nitrogen,  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  will  supply  this.  If  the 
sod  is  to  be  plowed  after  cutting  the 
grass,  or  next  season,  we  should  use  125 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  If 
the  grass,  is  to  be  cut  after  this  year  we 
should  use  500  pounds  per  acre  of  one 
of  the  special  grass  mixtures. 

2.  On  the  part  where  the  manure  is 
plowed  under  we  should  use  three  parts 
of  acid  phosphate  to  one  part  muriate  of 
potash — 400  pounds  per  acre,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  on  the  other  part.  At 
the  time  of  seeding  to  Timothy  and  clo¬ 
ver  use  one  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre.  With 
us  lime  does  better  used  with  a  seeding 
than  with  oats  or  rye. 


Manure  for  Onions. 

SHOULD  I  spread  any  manure  for 
onions  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  is 
very  rich  where  potatoes  were  badly 
attacked  with  grubs  last  Summer?  Will 
a  fertilizer  containing  4-9-5  spread  on 
that  ground,  one-half  ton  to  acre,  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  or  shall  I  also  cover  it  with  ma¬ 
nure?  There  is  rye  on  the  ground  now. 
Freehold,  N.  J.  M.  K. 

We  find  it  quite  hard  to  get  the  ground 
too  rich  for  onions.  I  have  seen  splendid 
onions  grown  on  ground  that  had  been 
covered  with  at  least  50  tons  of  short 
manure  to  the  acre.  For  ourselves  we 
do  not  feel  that  such  a  tremendous  out¬ 
lay  of  money  for  manure  would  be  profit- 
abl.  We  try  to  get  on  10  to  15  tons  of 
manure  to  the  acre  annually  and  then  use 
about  800  pounds  of  a  4-8-10  fertilizer 
in  the  row.  This  year  it  will  be  about 
4-8-3.  You  are  fortunate  in  being  in  an 
exchange  territory  where  you  can  secure 
5 %  of  potash  in  your  fertilizers.  Ma¬ 
nure  used  on  top  of  the  rye  and  plowed 
under  quite  early  in  the  Spring  will  cer¬ 
tainly  help  in  bringing  out  a  full  yield 
of  onions  and  the  manure  will  enrich 
that  soil  for  the  coming  crop,  but  whether 
you  use  it  or  not  must  lie  with  your  judg¬ 
ment.  From  what  you  say  I  imagine 
an  application  in  the  row  of  1000  pounds 
of  a  4-9-5  fertilizer,  together  with  the 
plant  food  already  in  the  soil,  will  be 
ample  to  bring  out  a  very  profitable  yield 
of  onions,  although  it  may  not  be  quite 
as  large  as  would  be  the  case  if  manure 
were  used  in  addition.  trucker,  jr. 


Hardwood  Ashes  for  Grain. 

I  HAVE  a  lot  of  hardwood  ashes. 
Would  it  help  the  crops  of  corn  for 
silo,  also  for  oats,  to  sift  them  and 
run  them  in  my  drill  with  the  two  crops, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  mix  them  with 
something  else?  I  would  run  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  F.  K. 
Greene,  N.  Y  . 

The  ashes  contain  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  will  help  the  corn. 
They  will  be  more  effective  if  mixed  with 
fine  ground  bone — two  pounds  by  weight 
of  ashes  to  one  of  bone.  This  mixture 
drilled  in  will  help  the  corn. 


I  want  information  as  to  best  green  crop 
to  turn  under  in  the  Spring.  I  plant¬ 
ed  wrheat  on  our  vegetable  garden,  at 
my  country  home ;  will  wheat  improve 
soil  by  plowing  under  in  early  Spring, 
and  also  will  the  ground  need  fertilizer 
in  the  shape  of  stable  refuse  or  will  it 
need  no  extra  fertilization?  We  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  and  all  garden  vegetables. 

New  York.  E.  L.  P. 

The  wheat  will  give  you  a  fair  amount 
of  organic  matter  to  plow  under.  It  is 
not  as  good  as  rye,  as  it  does  not  start 
so  early  or  grow  as  rapidly,  and  in  an 
early  garden  the  cover  crop  must  be 
worked  in  early.  We  should  not  consid¬ 
er  that  the  wheat  crop  takes  the  place 
of  manure  or  fertilizer.  It  merely  adds 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  and  we  should 
use  just  as  much  manure  or  fertilizer  as 
on  bare  ground.  A  good  combination  to 
sow  in  the  garden  is  rye,  barley,  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  rape. 


A  Hen-manure  Fertilizer. 

WE  have  spoken  several  times  of  the 
possibility  of  some  poultry  man 
with  a  large  amount  of  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  developing  a  little  fertilizer  trade 
by  mixing  the  manure  with  the  proper 
chemicals.  We  now  have  a  circular  from 
a  New  Jersey  company  which  claims  to 
be  doing  this  very  thing.  They  say  they 
have  developed  some  plan  for  thoroughly 
drying  the  chicken  manure,  then  grind¬ 
ing  it  fine.  There  is  no  great  secret 
about  this.  Thousands  of  farmers  know 
that  by  the  frequent  use  of  land  plaster 
they  can  dry  out  the  manure  and  carry 
it  safely  through  the  Winter.  Then  in 
the  Spring  the  manure  is  ground  fine  and 
either  used  direct  as  a  fertilizer  or  mixed 
with  chemicals.  The  company  mentioned 
guarantee  an  analysis  of  about  3  1-3% 
of  nitrogen,  2%  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
1%  of  potash.  In  dry  chicken  manure, 
this  is  considerably  above  the  average. 
They  charge  for  this  mixture  $22  per 
ton  in  carload  lots,  down  to  30  cents  for 
a  10-pound  bag,  the  latter  price,  of 
course,  meaning  $60  a  ton.  Our  under¬ 
standing  is  that  this  chicken  manure  is 
scraped  out  of  the  poultry  cars  in  which 
live  poultry  are  shipped  into  Jersey  City. 
The  manure  is  then  dried  both  by  the  use 
of  plaster  or  similar  substances  and  also 
with  artificial  heat,  and  then  ground. 
This  company  also  offers  a  brand  of 
chicken  manure  mixed  with  acid  pros- 
phate.  This  gives  something  of  1%% 
of  nitrogen,  nearly  10%  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  potash,  and  is  offered  in  ton  lots 
for  $20.50  a  ton.  We  have  long  thought 
that  some  of  the  larger  chicken  farms 
might  develop  a  fair  trade  in  producing 
a  garden  fertilizer.  The  thoroughly  dried 
manure  may  be  ground  fine  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  like  the  following  can  be  made: 
1,000  pounds  fine  hen  manure;  600 
pounds  acid  phosphate;  200  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda ;  200  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  If  the  hen  manure  were  ground 
thoroughly  fine  and  well  mixed  with  these 
chemicals,  this  would  mean  an  excellent 
dressing  for  garden  use,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  meet  with  a  very  fair  local  sale  in 
localities  near  a  town  or  city. 


You  Can  Get 
More  Work 

from  yonr  horse  by 
keeping  his  shoul¬ 
ders  free  from  galls. 


Gall  Cure  Collars  WM 

prevent  and  cure 

galls.  They  have  a 
thick  pad  of  curled  hair  which 
cushions  the  horse’s  tender  shoul¬ 
ders  right  where  the  draft  comes. 

Look  at  the  illustration.  See  the 
curled  hair  pad.  It  is  soft  and 
springy  and  comfortable.  Your  horse 
presses  his  shoulder  against  this 
comfortable  pad,  which  can’t  chafe 
and  cause  sores.  Your  horse  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  work  his  hardest. 

“HONEST  WEAR”  Gall  Cure  Col¬ 
lars  are  made  as  well  as  collars  can 
be  made.  Selected  leather — right 
quality — right  weight.  The  rims  and 
backs  are  stuffed  with  long  straw. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

“Any  defect  made  good  or  your 
money  back.”  Buy  “Honest  Wear” 
Collars  from  your  Harness  Dealer  and 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  LABEL 


Anyhow ,  drop  us  a  post-card  for  our  booklet 
about  Gall  Cure  Collars.  It  shows  how  to 
keep  your  horse's  shoulders  well. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Horse  Collars. 


might  an  well  make 


This  Big  Book 

Worth  *10022 

To  Any  Farmer 
Can  Be  Had  For 
/  _^5fcx  A  Postal 


You 

your  mind  right  now  to  plant 
cleaned  and  graded  Seed 
Grain  or  pay  a  fearful  penalty 
i  n  loss  of  crops  at  harvest  time. 

In  this  latest  Book  of  mine  I 
prove  this  fact  so  conclusively 
that  you’ll  never  plant  an¬ 
other  bushel  of  ordinary  seed. 

My  Book  also  explains  the 

Slickest  and  cheapest  way  to 
ean  and  grade  any  grain  or 
grass  seed— how  to  remove 
wild  oats,  chess,  cockle  and  wild  buck¬ 
wheat  from  Wheat  or  Rye:  how  to  grade  Wheat 
Manson^^HnP  or  Rye;  how  to  remove  from  Oats,  mustard,  kale,  wild  peas, 

Campbell  quack  grass,  cockle,  straw  joints,  thistle  buds;  how  to  separate  timothy,  wheat 

-  and  vetch  from  Oats;  how  to  grade  out  twin  oats,  pin  oats,  hull  oats;  how  to  get 

perfect  oats  for  drill.  Barley-Brewers  and  seed  grade  free  of  Wild  Oats  and  Mustard  or  any  other  weed. 
Beans  and  Peas— How  to  clean,  grade  and  remove  splits  and  defectives  from  18  varieties,  including  cow 
peas.  Corn— How  to  remove  cobs,  chaff,  siiks,  broken  grains,  shoe  pegs.  tips,  butts  and  uneven  kernels;  how 
to  get  flat,  even  grains  for  98%  perfect  drop.  Clover— How  to  remove  buckhom  and  62  ether  weeds  without 
waste.  Timothy— How  to  remove  plantain,  pepper  grass  and  33  other  weeds.  Saves  volunteer  timothy  from 
oats  and  wheat.  Alfalfa  and  Flax— How  to  remove  fodder  and  fox-tail;  heads,  stems,  fibres,  wild  oats,  mus¬ 
tard,  barn-yard  grass,  false  flax  broken  wheat;  shrunken,  frozen  or  draughted  seed. 

This  is  a  large  and  handsome  Book  profusely  illustrated  in  colors-8  x  11  inches— fully  protected  by  U.  S. 
Copyright — a  veritable  cyclopaedia  of  practical  suggestions  on  Seed  matters.  Easily  worth  $100  to  any 
man  who  farms— yours  at  the  cost  of  a  mere  postal. 

The  Best  Offer  I  Ever  Made 

In  addition  to  sending  this  big  Book  free,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  own  my  Corn  Grader  absolutely  free 
—an  outfit  formerly  selling  at  $5.  Also,  how  you  can  borrow  my  all-round  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
on  a  wide-open  Free  Loan  and  thus  test  it— no  money,  deposit  or  security  asked.  Also,  how  you  can  buv  my 
Chatham  Grader  and  Cleaner  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known.  Also,  how  you  can  buy  from  me  on  time- 
how  I  give  you  credit  till  next  fall— no  red  tape,  just  simple  credit  with  no  security  except  your  own 
personal  promise. 

This  Is  the  best  offer  I  ever  made.  Don’t  fall  to  take  advantage  of  It.  Simply  write  these  words 
on  a  postal  “Send  me  your  Crop  Book.”  Then  sign  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to  my  nearest  office. 
The  Book  will  come  by  return  mail— all  carrying  charges  paid  by  me. 

Manson-Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  43  »  Detroit,  Mich.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  abouj  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DU 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

CIRCULAR  SAWSii4^  It?I; 

28-in.,  $5.35;  six  horsepower  gasoline  engines,  $95. 
Catalogue  free.  Palmer  Bros,  Coscob,  Conn. 


Sew  Anything 


Leather,  c auras,  shoes,  harness,  saddle 
buggy  tops,  eto.  Any  material,  any  thickness.  Myers*  wondst- 
ful  Sewing  Awl  makes  lockstitch,  neat,  quick,  easy.  8eo  that 
reel?  It  keeps  the  tension  right.  Agents  Wanted.  Big  money. 

C.  A. MYERS  CO.  6328  University  Avc„  Chicago*  lit 


6  H.  P.  $96Z§ 


iya  h-p. 

-  -  $  24.75 

2 

H-P. 

-  -  28.75 

3 

H-P. 

-  .  53.90 

4 

H-P. 

-  -  68.90 

5 

H-P. 

-  -  87.50 

8 

H-P. 

-  -  135.50 

10 

H-P. 

-  -  179.90 

12%  h-p. 

-  -  214.90 

Many  other  sizes — all  sold 

direct  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  BIG  32-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  232  King  St..  Ottawa.  Hans, 


Farm  Power  ec°No^cAL 


The  Farquhar  Locomotive  Rig  is  ideal  for 
general  farm  use,  because  it  combines  con¬ 
venience,  in  moving  and  setting  up,  with 
simple  control.  Its  design  is  the  result  of  59 
years  manufacturing  progress.  Mechanically 
proportioned  parts,  accurately  machined  and 
fitted,  insure  steady,  dependable  power  with 
minimum  fuel  consumption. 

72-page  illustrated  catalog,  describing  all 
styles  of  Farquhar  Power,  free  to  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.  Whatever  your  require¬ 
ments,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  this 
book  before  buying.  Send  for  copy  today. 


Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators,  Cider  Presses,  etc.  Ask  for  literature. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


Why  Support  An  Implement  Dealer 

When  You  Buy  a 
^Grinding 
7  Mill? 


\X7'HAT  does  it  get  you, 
v  y  Mr.  Farmer,  to  pay  an  implement 
dealer  many  dollars  profit  on  your  grinding  mill, 
when  you  can  buy  the  Quaker  City  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  at  wholesale  prices — the  way  the  dealer  buys?  Save 
the  dealer's  profit.  Keep  it  in  your  own  pocket. 

Quaker  City  Grinding  Mills 

Hand  nnri  nnwpr.  havfl  hppn  mnniifftptnrpH  nino.A  1867— 


Hand  and  power,  have  been  manufactured  since  1867 — 
that’s  47  years.  They’ve  stood  every  test.  Thousan  ’sof 
the  best  farmers  in  the  land  will  tell  you  so.  The., 

have  the  finest  improvements— are  the  simplest— 
grind  any  grain  separate,  mixed,  coarse  fine, 
lal.husks.  ear  or  shelled.  10  days'  fret 
trial.  Get  our  new  Free  catalog 
and  find  out.  Address 


Get 

the  New 
Quaker  City  Book 
Shows  23  Mills 


A  W.  Straub  Co, 


Dept  E 
3740  Filbert  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  Dept  T.  3709 
S  Ashland  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


TOWER  CULTIVATORS 

Greatly  increase  the  yield  of  corn, beans, lb 
cotton,  potatoes,  and  are  the  leaders  in 
surface  cultivation.  They  spare  all  the 
crop  roots,  but  destroy  all  weeds.  They 
furnish  the  best  dust  mulch  which  holds 
moisture.  A  larger  yield  of  corn  and 
root  crops  results  because  of  earlier 
maturity. 

“Tower  is  on  the  tongue” 

Write  for  our  free  “Corn  Book”  which 
tells  how  to  grow  big  corn  crops. 

I.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 

^yOStl^Street^^^BNendota^ll. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Using  a  Small  Water  Power. 

E  have  a  stream  on  our  place,  but 
without  much  fall,  and  I  am  not 
sure  we  could  get  enough  power  for 
an  electric  light  plant.  I  do  not  think 
a  dam  would  give  us  a  fall  of  more  than 
•jy2  or  three  feet.  Would  that  be  suffi¬ 
cient?  What  is  the  expense  of  appara¬ 
tus.  etc.?  MRS.  c.  w.  s. 

Kidgewood,  N.  J. 

I  am  afraid  you  would  find  a  three- 
foot  fall  rather  expensive,  granting  your 
stream  furnishes  water  enough  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  plant  at  this  head.  A  36-inch  tur¬ 
bine  wheel,  consuming  about  1,600  feet 
<>f  water  a  minute  at  a  tliree-foot  head, 
would  develop  about  six  horsepower  un¬ 
der  ideal  conditions.  The  first  requisite 
of  course,  is  sufficient  water — 1,600  feet 
per  minute  in  this  case.  A  survey  of 
your  stream  would  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  this  amount  of 
water  was  available  continuously.  This 
can  be  done  by  means  of  a  weir.  A 
weir  is  merely  an  upright  board  damming 
the  stream.  A  slot  is  cut  in  the  board 
so  all  the  water  flows  through  the  slot. 
Roughly,  the  number  of  square  inches  in 
this  slot  filled  by  the  flowing  water,  gives 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  the 
stream  is  delivering. 

A  36-inch  wheel  would  cost  about  $350 
new.  A  42-inch  wheel  requiring  about 
2,500  feet  of  water  per  minute,  at  a 
three-foot  head,  would  cost  about  $500 
new  and  would  give  10  horsepowei\  Sec¬ 
ond-hand  wheels  might  be  had  at  50  per 
cent,  of  these  figures. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  survey 
develops  more  fall  than  can  be  gauged 
by  the  eye ;  water  can  be  carried  some 
distance  in  a  race  or  flume,  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  to  a  spot  where  the  maximum  fall 
is  to  be  had  A  bigger  fall  permits  a 
smaller  wheel  for  the  same  power,  and 
correspondingly  less  cost  for  wheel.  For 
instance,  a  five-foot  fall,  1,100  feet  of 
water  per  minute,  would  give  the  same 
power,  with  a  24-inch  wheel,  (cost  new 
$200),  as  would  a  three-foot  fall  with  a 
36-inch  wheel,  (cost  $350). 

Dynamo,  second-hand,  big  enough  for 
private  plant,  (from  three  to  10  kilo¬ 
watts — a  kilowatt  is  1  1-3  horsepower), 
should  cost  not  over  $50  for  the  small¬ 
er;  and  not  over  $125  for  larger.  Double 
these  prices  would  buy  new  machines. 
All  machines  should  be  tested  and  guar¬ 
anteed  before  being  paid  for,  however. 
The  simplest  way  I  know  of  testing  a 
dynamo  is  to  connect  it  with  a  110-volt 
current  (if  it  is  a  standard  voltage  ma¬ 
chine),  and  see  if  it  runs  up  to  speed  as 
a  motor.  Dynamos  and  motors,  generally 
speaking,  are  identical — that  is,  you  can 
hitch  water  power  to  most  direct  current 
motors,  and  make  them  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and  you  can  connect  electric 
wires  to  the  average  direct-current  dy¬ 
namo  and  make  it  do  duty  as  a  motor. 
This  test  of  running  a  dynamo  as  a  mo¬ 
tor  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  it 
is  right  1)9  times  out  of  100  with  direct- 
current  machines. 

As  to  the  additional  cost  of  electric  in¬ 
stallation,  I  believe  that  the  whole  thing, 
exclusive  of  water  wheel,  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average 
farmstead,  for  less  than  the  price  of  one 
sound  draught  horse.  Wiring  itself  is 
inexpensive.  Wire,  No.  14,  rubber  cov¬ 
ered,  costs  about  a'  cent  a  foot  or  less ; 
and  the  molding  in  which  it  is  concealed 
costs  two  cents  a  foot  or  less;  300  feet 
(double  wire)  ought  to  wire  the  average 
farmhouse.  As  to  fixtures,  they  need  not 
be  expensive.  I  have  turned  several 
lamps  into  electric  fixtures— one  a  hang¬ 
ing  lamp  over  the  dining-room  table,  and 
another  a  plain  burner.  A  beautiful 
hanging  lamp  can  be  made  by  lining  a 
fancy  basket  with  green  or  red  silk,  and 
hanging  it  from  the  ceiling  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  lamp  wire  in  it.  There  is  little  or 
no  heat  from  an  electric  bulb,  and  this 
gives  women  a  chance  to  do  all  sorts  of 
fancy  things  with  tissue  paper  and  fancy 
silks,  for  fixtures, 

But  first  of  all  before  one  gets  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  an 
electric  plant  on  the  farm,  one  must  make 
sure  that  there  is  water  enough  for  a 
wheel.  This  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  survey,  and  taking  into  account  the 
fluctuations  from  month  to  month.  When 
the  amount  of  water  is  once  determined, 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  the  amount 
of  fall,  then  any  manufacturer  of  tur¬ 
bine  wheels  can  tell  you  the  best  wheel 
for  your  location. 


Water  Power  for  One  Kilowatt. 

I  have  a  farm  \\  ith  a  small  brook  on 
it,  and  am  interested  in  your  articles 
on  electricity.  Can  you  tell  me  ap¬ 
proximately  how  much  water  is  needed  to 
operate  a  one-kilowatt  dynamo?  I  think 
there  is  probably  a  steady  flow  eight  or 
nine  months  in  the  year  of  25  gallons  per 
minute.  s.  j.  c. 

New  York. 

It  depends  on  the  fall.  Say  two  horse¬ 
power  would  be  required  for  full  load. 
With  a  three-foot  fall  this  power  could 
be  secured  from  a  21-inch  wheel  with  a 
flow  of  approximately  500  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  AYith  a  10-foot  fall,  and  a  small¬ 
er  wheel,  100  cubic  feet  of  water  a  min¬ 
ute  would  give  the  required  power.  Your 
brook,  giving  25  cubic  feet  per  min¬ 
ute,  is  too  small,  except  for  a  toy  plant. 
Possibly  your  estimate  is  wrong,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate  the  flow  of  a 
brook  without  actual  measurement.  If 
your  conditions  are  right,  you  might  im¬ 
pound  water  enough  to  keep  a  very  small 


dynamo  running  during  the  hours  when 
light  was  actually  needed.  Even  a  quarter 
kilowatt  dynamo  will  light  a  farmstead 
very  satisfactorily. 

Using  a  Rapid  Stream. 

About  400  feet  below  our  house  we 
have  a  powerful  creek  which  does 
some  real  work,  as  there  are  factor¬ 
ies  on  its  bank.  Where  it  passes  our  es¬ 
tate  it  is  rushing  and  hardly  freezes  even 
in  the  coldest  days.  Though  not  very 
deep — three  or  four  feet — in  the  Spring 
when  the  snow  melts  the  ice  breaks  and 
it  gets  quite  high.  1.  AVhat  kind  of 
water  wheel  would  you  put  in?  2.  IIow 
would  you  place  it  so  the  ice  would  not 
break  it  and  it  would  keep  on  working? 
3.  What  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to 
install  a  water  wheel  and  dynamo?  4. 
Does  a  special  building  need  to  be  built 
for  dynamo?  j.  r. 

1.  The  modern  turbine  water  wheel 
is  the  most  efficient  as  it  utilizes  prac¬ 
tically  85  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  fall¬ 
ing  water.  2.  AA'ater  wheel  flumes  should 
be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 


race  diverting  the  water  from  the  main 
stream,  and  so  bulwarked,  either  by  stone 
rip-rap  or  timber  as  to  hold  a  freshet  to 
the  main  channel,  in  time  of  flood.  3.  A 
small  plant,  say  of  three  kilowatt  cap¬ 
acity,  for  light  and  small  power  for  a 
farm,  should  not  exceed  in  cost  $200,  not 
counting  labor.  This  does  not  include 
cost  of  dam  and  race,  which  would  vary 
with  circumstances.  A  second-hand 
wheel  and  dynamo  would  make  the  cost 
less.  4.  An  ordinary  weather-tight  build¬ 
ing  would  house  a  dynamo.  While  mod¬ 
ern  dynamos  have  their  coils  water¬ 
proofed  by  baking,  still  they  require  to 
be  protected  thoroughly  from  rain  and 
snow  and  dust  and  litter.  A  dynamo 
should  be  so  placed  on  a  solid  wood 
foundation,  as  to  permit  its  being  belted 
to  the  main  shaft  or  countershaft  sup¬ 
plying  power  from  the  water  wheel.  An 
endless  belt  should  be  used,  and  a  belt 
running  horizontally  is  better  than  one 
running  vertically.  f.  I.  a. 


Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Grain  Drills  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


Van  Brunt  makes  a  good  seed  bed  in  any  ground  that 
can  be  seeded,  even  in  trash,  gumbo  or  mud.  Plants  any 
small  grain  from  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats  in  continuous,  even 
streams  without  bunching  or  damaging  kernels. 

Puts  seed  at  bottom  of  furrows  of  uniform  depth. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  for  any  Van 
Brunt  Drill. 

Write  for  free  circular,  "John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Single 
Disc  Drills.  It  shows  why  it  pays  to  drill  your  seed  with 
a  Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Drill. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

John  Deere  No.  999.  The  full  variable,  accurate  drop 
planter.  Plants  two,  three  or  four  kernels  as  desired — all 
you  do  to  change  number  in  the  hill  is  to  move  foot  lever. 
Drilling  distances'  varied  and  changed  from  hilling  to  drill¬ 
ing  made  just  as  easily. 

Accurate — because  it  has  the  “Oblique  Selection"  or 
natural  drop, — an  improvement  over  previous  methods, 
kernels  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter  the  cells. 
Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings  to  seed  cells  are 
oblique,  or  sloping,  and  the  kernels  naturally  move  toward 
and  fill  the  cells  rapidly. 

Many  Improvements  Make  it  the 
Most  Accurate  Planter 

All  corn  plates  for  this  planter  have  16  cells.  Therefore,1 
the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one  plate  as 
can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  use  8,  12  and  16  cell 
plates,  and  without  change  of  plates. 

Easily  detachable  runners 
enable  you  to  use  other  fur¬ 
row  openers,  if  ever  desired. 

Simplified  check  heads, 
disc  marker  without  rope, 
and  underhung  reel  are  also 
improvements  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate.  Fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  can  also  be  furnished 
John  Deere  No.  999  Planter  for  this  planter. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet  "More  and  Better  Com.”  It 
tells  how  to  select  and  test  your  seed  corn,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  seed  bed  and  the  gain  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
using  an  accurate  corn  planter. 


The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  Patent 
Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 

The  only  Two-way  Plow  that  has  steel  frame  and  patent 
auto  foot  frame  shift. 

Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or  level  land.  Well  bal¬ 
anced,  easily  operated  and  light  draft. 

Simple  to  operate  and  the  most  reliable  and  durable  in 
construction  because  of  its  few  adjustments. 

When  a  John  Deere  Two-Way  Sulky  is  used,  both  har¬ 
rowing  and  planting  can  be  kept  up  with  the  plowing.  Thus 
the  seed  is  gotten  into  the  fresh,  moist  dirt  before  the  soil 
dries  out. 

No  ridges  to  smooth  down  and  no  dead  furrows  to  fill  up 
after  plowing  a  field  with  this  plow. 

Special  Features 

1.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Steel  arch. 

Light,  strong  and  durable.  Rigid  connections 
and  permanent  alignments. 

2.  Patent  auto  foot  frame  shift.  A  slight  foot 
pressure  swings  frame  and  accurately  locates 
plow  bottoms. 

3.  Automatic  shifting  hitch.  This  device  is  posi¬ 
tive.  Clevis  cannot  fail  to  move  to  position. 

When  turn  has  been  made  and  while  the  fur¬ 
row  bottom  is  being  lowered,  the  whifiletrees 
automatically  roll  to  place  along  the  clevis 
bar  to  a  position  in  front  of  working  plow, 
thus  correcting  line  of  draft. 

4.  Automatic  horse  lift.  Operator’s  foot  releases 
latch.  Pull  of  the  team  raises  bottom.  Hand 
lever  also  provided. 

5.  Wide  tread.  Prevents  tipping  on  hillsides  and 
permits  use  of  wide  or  narrow  bottoms. 

6.  Removable  shin  piece.  Insures  keen  cutting 
edge.  Easily  renewed  and  prolongs  life  of 
moldboard. 

This  plow  can  be  equipped  with  all  style 
bottoms  made  especially  for  Eastern  condi¬ 
tions. 


Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 

Write  for  John  Deere  Two-Way  Book, — handsomely 
illustrated  in  colors,  and  secure  full  information  free. 


»etter  Farm 
lplements 


Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 


FREE  BOOK 


Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  il  elements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and  use  farm  tools  under 
varying  conditions.  It  is  a  practical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  implements  worth  dollars  to 
you — a  168  page  text  book. 

It  tells  about  John  Deere  Implements :  Steel 
plows,  cultivators  and  harrows;  corn  planters, 
discs  barrows  and  beet  tools;  farm  and  mountain 


wagons;  manure  spreaders;  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  grain  elevators  and  corn  shelters;  hay  loaders, 
stackers,  sweep  rakes,  mowers  and  side-delivery 
rakes,  motor  hay  presses;  grain  drills  and  seeders; 
full  line  of  chilled  plows;  grain  binders  and  corn 
binders;  hit-and-miss  and  volume-governing 
gasolene  engines. 

To  get  this  book,  free,  state  what  special 
implements  you  are  interested  in  and  ask  for  the 
book  as  Package  No.  X-33. 


John  Deere  Mbum.ni.- 


John  Deere,  Publicity  Department,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Sawmill  Questions. 

HOW  large  a  saw  should  we  need  for 
a  sawmill  run  by  a  20  horsepowrer 
gasoline  tractor?  We  are  running 
the  mill  now  with  a  30-tooth  saw.  Would 
a  42-tooth  saw  be  all  right,  as  we  have 
too  much  power  for  the  30-tooth  saw? 
Advice  from  several  experienced  men 
suggests  that  a  40  or  42-tooth  saw  would 
be  all  right.  Can  you  give  advice  about 
starting  this  tractor  up?  It  takes  about 
three  men  to  turn  the  fly-wheel  to  start 
it,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it 
then  on  cold  days.  Is  there  any  self¬ 
starting  arrangements  that  would  do  this 
work  ?  B.  B. 

Southbridge,  Mass. 

There  are  so  many  factors  entering 
into  a  problem  such  as  the  one  outlined 
above  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  a  definite  answer.  The  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  saw,  the  rate  at  which  the  log 
is  advanced  against  the  saw,  the  gauge 
or  thickness  of  the  saw,  the  condition 
of  the  saw  and  the  kind  and  condition  of 
the  material  to  be  sawed  all  affect  the 
power  required  probably  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  does  the  number  of  teeth.  To 
the  above  might  be  added  the  speed  at 
which  the  saw  is  run  and  the  skill  of  the 
operator. 

The  size  of  circular  saws  is  usually  de¬ 
termined  by  the  size  of  the  logs  that  are 
to  be  worked  up  by  the  mill.  The  usual 
portable  mill  will  average  around  5,000 
feet  per  day  when  using  a  48-inch  saw 
running  at  about  450  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  driven  by  a  15  to  20  horse¬ 
power  engine.  Running  in  this  way  each 
tooth  pares  a  shaving  of  a  certain  thick¬ 
ness  out  of  the  “kerf,”  the  thickness  of 
the  shaving  depending  on  the  speed  of  the 
saw  as  compared  to  the  rate  of  feed,  and 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  saw.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  if  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  saw  were  increased,  the  rate  of 
feed  could  also  be  increased,  and  still 
each  tooth  take  no  thicker  shaving  than 
before.  The  output  of  the  mill  and  the 
power  required  to  operate  it  however, 
would  be  greater.  The  same  effect  might 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
saw  now  in  use,  provided  that  it  is  not 
already  running  at  its  maximum  speed. 
The  feed  is  usually  spokes  of  as  so  many 
inches  per  revolution  of  the  saw.  If  the 
speed  of  the  saw  is  increased  the  rate  of 
feed  ''an  be  increased  and  a  greater  out¬ 
put  secured  from  the  mill ;  it  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended,  however,  to  increase  the  speed 
above  the  maximum  as  given  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  mill. 

I  understand  the  horsepower  given  for 
the  tractor  (20  horsepower)  to  mean  the 
draw-bar  pull.  If  this  is  the  case  the 
power  delivered  at  the  belt  would  be 
somewhere  around  35  horsepower,  and 
would  make  rather  more  power  than  is 
necessary  for  the  average  portable  mill. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  load  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  too  heavily.  I  would  suggest 
that  several  leading  manufacturers  of  cir¬ 
cular  saws  and  sawmill  machinery  be 
written  to,  stating  the  rated  horsepower 
of  the  engine,  the  speed  of  the  saw,  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth,  rate  of  feed  of  saw  carriage, 
character  and  size  of  lumber  being 
sawed,  etc.,  and  ask  their  opinion  as  to 
the  best  saw  for  the  purpose.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  the  number  of  explosions 
made  by  the  engine  per  minute  and  the 
number  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to 
make  if  it  were  carrying  full  load.  This 
can  be  found  by  securing  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  per  minute  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  sum  by  two,  as  one  explosion 
could  be  made  at  every  two  revolutions 
if  the  engine  were  loaded  to  the  limit. 
This  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  engine’s  power  that  is  now 
being  used  and  help  them  in  determining 
how  heavily  it  should  be  loaded. 

In  regard  to  the  engine  being  hard  to 
start,  I  take  it  that  it  runs  well  and  de¬ 
velops  full  power  after  starting  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  said  to  deliver  an  excess 
of  power  for  the  mill.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  trouble  is  probably  with  the 
compression  relief  mechanism.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  this  portion  of  the 
engine  will  probably  locate  the  trouble. 
A  good  fat,  hot  spark  is  also  very  essen¬ 
tial  for  prompt  starting  in  cold  weather. 
The  engine  naturally  turns  harder  in 
cold  weather  than  in  warm  due  to  the 
thickening  of  the  oil  on  cylinder  walls 
and  bearings.  Heating  the  carburetor 
and  intake  pipes,  or  in  fact  the  whole 
cylinder,  where  this  is  possible,  are  great 
aids  toward  a  cold  weather  start,  as  they 
make  the  engine  turn  somewhat  easier 
and  help  to  vaporize  the  fuel.  If  the 
engine  does  not  run  properly  the  trou¬ 
ble  might  be  with  the  piston  itself,  or 


overtight  bearings  or  some  similar  cause, 
but  such  cases  would  soon  call  attention 
to  themselves.  Self  starters  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  gasoline  engines,  but  are  not 
commonly  used  on  farm  engines.  By 
writing  directly  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  engine,  giving  its  number,  type  and 
horsepower,  information  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  a  starter  that  would  be  adapted 
to  this  particular  engine. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


How  Much  Grain  for  Seeding? 

are  short  of  oats.  The  seed  is 
VV  good,  and  how  much  shall  I 
plant,  if  I  fit  the  ground  well?”  the 
farmer  said  to  his  wife. 

This  is  a  condition  which  faces  a  lot 
of  farmers.  A  Michigan  farmer  says  that 
he  planned  using  two  bushels,  but  the 
drill  did  not  seem  to  feed  right,  and  he 
put  on  about  five  pecks  to.  the  acre,  and 
he  declared  the  crop  his  best.  Ohio  has 
studied  amount  of  seed  oats  to  be  used 
and  at  the  Mid-Winter  Fair  at  Columbus 
a  graphic  illustration  of  the  difference  in 
yield  was  shown.  Where  four  pecks  to 
an  acre  were  seeded  the  yield  was  about 
48  bushels,  while  from  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  10  and  11  pecks,  the  average  was 
about  52  bushels.  The  use  of  three 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  caused  falling 
off  in  production.  “From  seven  to  11 
pecks  of  seed  being  used  to  the  acre,  the 
increase  simply  pays  for  the  seed,  be¬ 
yond  that  is  a  loss,”  says  Mr.  Galehouso 
of  the  Experiment  Station.  The  average 
farmer  taking  oats  from  his  bin  should 
not  use  less  than  seven  pecks  for  seed, 
and  probably  would  better  use  10  pecks. 

Ohio  found  the  best  yield  of  oats  to  be 
Siberian,  producing  68.2  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  Big  Four  67.6 ;  Silver  Mine  67.1 ; 
American  Banner,  Czar  of  Russia,  Green 
Mountain,  Improved  American  and 
Sixty  Day  were  good  yielders,  while 
those  lower  in  production  were  Clydes¬ 
dale,  Early  Champion  and  perhaps  Seiz¬ 
ure  producing  59  bushels  and  Wideawake 
with  5S.2  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
In  wheat  a  seeding  of  nine  pecks  gave 
maximum  yield,  while  where  10  pecks  were 
used  there  was  a  falling  off  of  about  two 
bushels.  Three  pecks  yielded  about  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  pecks  in  each  instance  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  about  two  bushels.  The 
best  results  from  seeding  wheat  were  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  while  the  returns  from  wheat 
sown  September  15  and  29  showed  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  test  plots  of  earlier  and 
later  dates.  Very  poor  results  were  se¬ 
cured  from  the  plots  of  October  27  seed¬ 
ing,  yielding  about  18  bushels,  while  Sep¬ 
tember  22  seeding  yielded  about  32 
bushels.  The  best  returns  in  wheat  were 
from  Dawson’s  Early  Chaff,  Gipsy,  Nig¬ 
ger,  Perfection,  Poole  and  Valley,  while 
the  lowest  yielding  varieties  were  Turkey 
Red  and  Velvet  Chaff,  which  was  fully 
20  per  cent,  less  than  the  yield  of  the 
better  producing  varieties.  “The  farmer 
can  do  much  in  improving  his  wheat  or 
oat  yield  by  running  the  grain  through 
the  fanning  mill,  blowing  out  the  light 
grains,”  was  the  explanation  of  a  demon¬ 
strator  as  he  turned  from  the  charts. 

W.  J. 


A  Pumping  Problem. 

ON  page  69,  A.  C.  L.  inquires  about 
installing  a  pump  to  draw  water 
from  1200  feet  away,  and  50  feet 
up.  Quite  likely  that  way  would  be  the 
most  convenient,  if  it  could  be  done ; 
but  the  plan  appears  quite  impossible. 
However,  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  know 
that  a  gasoline  engine  and  pump  can  be 
installed  at  the  well,  which  would  easily 
force  the  water  anywhere  in  the  barn. 
This  must  be  a  force  pump,  not  a  suc¬ 
tion  pump  like  explained  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  am  no  pump  expert,  but  a  force  pump 
right  near  me  has  drawn  water  out  of 
a  well  145  feet ;  the  well  is  deeper  than 
this,  but  I  may  repeat  that  the  pump  has 
actually  raised  the  water  145  feet;  and 
that  with  no  material  difficulty.  This 
does  not  disqualify  any  statements  made 
regarding  the  suction  pump,  which  is 
differently  made.  o.  GILES. 

New  York. 


Ram  for  Water  Supply. 

IN  answer  to  L.  L.  F.,  a  ram  should 
be  placed  below  a  spring  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  varying  from  25  to  50  feet.  For 
every  10  feet  that  you  wish  to  elevate 
the  water,  the  ram  must  be  placed  one 
foot  below  the  level  of  spring.  Should 
you  wish  to  elevate  the  water  to  a  height 
of  80  feet  ram  would  be  placed  at  a 
point  eight  feet  lower  than  the  source 
of  supply.  A  ram  with  a  six-foot  fall 
will  drive  about  one-twelfth  of  the  water 
furnished  a  distance  of  50  to  100  rods  to 
a  position  50  to  100  feet  above  level  of 
ram.  w.  E.  d. 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cut  down  your  . 
feed 


and  make 
More  Profits 

Feed  less  war-priced  grain  and  chop 
feeds,  but  get  better  results  from  your 
milk  cows,  fat  stock  and  horses,  by  feed¬ 
ing  lower-cost 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

Porto  Rican  cano  molasses  for  strength  and 
flosth — combined  with  sphagnum  mossfor  digestive 
action — in  a  dry  form  nice  to  handle.  Takes  the 
place,  weight  for  weight,  of  feeds  it  replaces,  such 
as  corn,  oats,  chop,  and  ccets 
much  less  'That  is  clear  gain. 
Animals  "go  for  it”  —  and  it 
makes  other  feed  taste  better 
when  mixed  in. 

Is  not  sticky,  handles  without 
waste,  licks  up  clean  and  won’t 
‘‘muss  up”  animals  or  fixtures. 
Other  practical  feeders  have 
proved  its  economy  and  merit 
— so  ca*  youl 

Send  for  our  Free  Literature 
on  Live  Stook  and  Poultry 
Feeding.  We  sell  direct 

(In  100-lb.  Bags)  where  dealer  canuot  9upply’ 

Xtravim  Molawea  Feed  Company 

30  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


MORE 

Sawmill  Profits 


Sawmill  profits  depend  on  service.  Real  service  means 
constant  operation  at  smallest  expense  and  least  trouble. 
It’s  the  man  with  the  all-round  service  outfit  who  makes 
the  big  money. 

“GEISER” 

Sawmills 

are  service  mills — the  mills  for  profit.  So  simple  that  they 
do  not  require  a  skilled  mechanic  to  set  them  up.  Saw 
guide  adjustable  while  saw  is  running— long,  self-oiling 
,  oxes  for  axles  can  be  filled  without  resting  mill — mandrel 
adjustment  exact — accurate — set  works  adjustable  to 
1  - 1 6  of  an  inch. 

Write  for  Free  Book  giving  all  the  reasons  why  the 
Geiser  will  give  you  service  and  profit. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

910  W.  Iron  Street  Rockford,  Ill, 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Bt.,  M.  T. 
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[  —that’s  what  they  cost  you  per 
year  figured  on  tfie  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Empire  Steel  Wheels  last 
20  to  25  years.  Average  cost  $13. 
Besides  lasting  longer  they  save 
labor  —  time  —  horses  —  roads. 
Put  a  set  on  your 
wagon  at  oar  risk. 

Write  TODAY  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

EMP”’'!  MFC.  CO. 

Bo- 896  Quincy,  III. 


3  to  17%  feet  In  cutting  width.  For  one  to  four  horses 

All  Steel— Light  Draft 


Prepares  a  Perfect 

Seed  Bed  Spring  Plowing 

The  coulters  cut,  crush  and  pulverize  lumps  and  clods, 
leaving  a  leveled  surface  finely  mulched  to  seeding  depth, 
with  a  compact  undersoil.  The  air  spaces  are  eliminated 
insuring  plant  roots  a  proper  medium  for  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth.  Manure  and  stubble 
plowed  under  is  left  underneath  to  te  No.  23 

nourish  plant  roots.  Sizes  from  1 


6%  Ft. 
Wide 


Write  for  free  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 

379  Division  Ave.  Millington,  N.  I. 


Get  Stumps  Out 
the  CHEAPEST  Way 

“The  use  of  Farm  Powder  to  pull  stumps  involves  little 
capital,  few  and  simple  tools  and  requires  no  experience," 
says  Farmers  Bulletin  261,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 
Blast  out  your  stumps — turn  that  idle  land  into  money.  You 
can  do  the  work  yourself,  easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply  with 

Atlas  Farm  Powdex. 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original 

Bore  a  hole,  put  in  the  charge,  light 
a  fuse,  and  the  work  is  done!  Atlas 
Farm  Powder  blows  the  stump 
entirely  out  of  the  ground,  split¬ 
ting  it  up  so  it  can  be  handled 
easily.  It  breaks  up  the  subsoil 
and  greatly  increases  its  fertility. 


Farm  Powder 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made 

especially  for  the  farm.  It  costs 
little  and  works  wondeis  in  clear¬ 
ing  land  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
breaking  up  the  subsoil,  tree  plant-  i 
ing,  ditching  and  draining.  It 
saves  labor,  time  and  money. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming’  *  Book 

Our  valuable  book,  “Better  Farming,”  tells  how  to  improve  the 
fertility  of  your  farm— how  to  clear  land,  grow  bigger  crops,  better 
fruit,  and  make  Atlas  Farm  Powder  take  the  place  of  expensive 
labor.  Fully  illustrated.  Send  the  coupon  and  get  it  FREE. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  Offices  WILMINGTON,  DEL. , 

Sales  Offices :  Birmingham,  Boston,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book,  “Better  Farming.” 
I  may  use  Atlas. Farm  Powder  for 
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The  National 
Government 

and  marvy 

State  ^vernmerts^^^i 
have  chosen 

HARDER 
<SlLOS 


T70R  16  rears  the  most 
famoas“Qnality  Silos.” 
Big  sensational  improve¬ 
ments  this  year  make  the 
Harder  Silo  better  than 
ever.  Of  massive  strength, 
anchored  solid  as  an  oak, 
perfect  fitting  doors,  safe 
ladder,  rigidly  doweled 
staves,  highest  grade  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction- 
perfect  in  every  detail. 
More  durable  and  profit¬ 
able,  less  expensive  than 
concrete  and  tile. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  U  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


ARUNDEL 


A  remarkable  bargain  at  !*•  for 
8  x  16  ft.,  size.  Other  sizes  as  low  in 
1  proportion.  All  doors,  hardware, 
(staves,  etc.,  finest  quality.  Credit 
'  Extended.  Write  for  special  proposi¬ 
tion  “Silo  25.” 

IUNDEL  SILO  BUILDERS 


1 


Get 

The  Latest 

Modern 
Silage 

Methods 


Tells  you 
all  there  is  to 
know  about  pres¬ 
ent-day  6ilasre  feed¬ 
ing— how  to  bttlld  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built— home  made — 
stave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos— 
pit,  brick,  tile,  cement,  concrete  silos 
—all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silage— 41  of  them. 
Here’s  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  nsed  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914.  Ten  page  index.  We  send  n. 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver*s  “Ohio” 
Silo  Fillers 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet 
^  “Silo  Filler  Logic”  which 
we  send  free.  Enclose  10c 
and  we  send  “Modern 
Silage  Methods"  with 
them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
340Brosulway,  Salem,  O. 


PAPEC 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 

Highest  quality  silage.  less 
power.  Large  capacity.  Ele¬ 
vate  to  unusual  heights.  Built 
to  last.  Throw,  blow  and  lift. 

LIGHT  RUNNING 

One-piece  semi-steel  frame  and  per¬ 
fect  alignment  of  main  bearings  at  all 
times.  Capacities3to30tonsperhour, 
in  sizes  from  4  H.P.  up.  When  silos 
are  high,  conditions  hard,  or  power 
thought  insufficient,  the  “  Papec  ”  in¬ 
variably  handles  the  job  successfully. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  postal  today 
for  free  Catalog  on  “The  Wonderful 
Papec”  line  of  cutters.  Your  gas 
engine  will  run  them. 

|  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO..  Box  10  Skortsvilfc.  N.T. , 

29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  in  U,  S, 


'it  throws 


and  BLOWS 


You  Don 

yt  Need  to 

Invest  A 

l ny  Money 

in  order  to 

take  up  subscription  work 
for  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
— A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  details. 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


BUTTLRMAK1NG  IN  WINTER. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  article 
of  Mrs.  Voorhees,  on  page  46,  but  as 
our  methods  vary  somewhat  I  will  give 
her  my  “plan.”  1  practice  what  is  called 
the  Devonshire  system ;  that  is,  pasteur¬ 
izing  the  milk  in  Winter.  The  milk  is 
placed  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  w'ater  as 
soon  as  brought  in  and  strained,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  until  the  cream  is  weil 
“crinkled.”  but  in  no  case  let  it  come  to 
a  boil.  A  man  from  Devonshire  tells  us 
that  he  has  vivid  recollections  of  having 
to  stand  and  watch  the  kettle  for  his 
mother,  to  see  that  the  milk  did  not  come 
to  a  boil.  When  taken  from  the  range  it 
is  placed  in  a  room  where  it  can  have  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  without 
freezing.  This  sudden  change  from  heat 
to  cold  seems  to  be  what  does  the  work. 

I  differ  from  Mrs.  Voorhees  a  little  in 
that  I  do  not  ripen  my  cream.  It  is  all 
churned  sweet.  This  does  away  with 
having  the  extra  cream  tub  around.  I 
make  no  effort  to  keep  the  cream  warm 
until  churning  day  comes,  when  the  churn 
is  placed  in  warm  water,  when  the  butter 
“comes”  without  any  trouble.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  and  three  cents  more  per 
pound  for  butter  made  from  sweet  cream 
than  was  being  paid  for  butter  from  sour 
cream.  It  not  only  has  better  flavor,  but 
also  has  better  keeping  qualities.  I 
used  to  be  afraid  to  recommend  heating 
the  milk  in  Winter  until  I  happened  to 
see  the  plan  advocated  in  one  of  our  best 
dairy  papers,  which  made  me  a  little  bold¬ 
er.  But  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  good  butter  making  is  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  milk  and  cream.  The 
milk-room  should  be  a  milk-room,  and 
nothing  else,  as  milk  and  cream  absorb 
foreign  odors  very  readily. 

I  remember  reading  not  long  since  of  a 
case  where  one  of  the  first  hotter  facto¬ 
ries  in  one  of  our  Western  States  had 
trouble  with  their  butter,  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for  for  some  time.  That 
something  was  wrong  was  evident.  But 
what  was  it?  There  was  the  mystery. 
After  careful  search  it  was  found  that 
the  cause  of  all  their  trouble  came  from 
a  shed  adjoining  the  warehouse  in  which 
the  salt  was  stored.  This  shed  was  used 
by  customers  who  came  in  with  their 
teams,  and  although  there  was  no  door 
leading  from  the  warehouse  to  the  shed, 
the  scent  from  the  standing  teams  pene¬ 
trated  the  wall  and  affected  the  salt.  We 
once  lost  pork  that  was  packed  with  salt, 
where  the  salt  barrel  was  kept  in  a  gran¬ 
ary  where  nothing  but  the  grain  was 
stored,  and  it  seemed,  apparently,  to  he 
all  right.  What  the  trouble  was  we  could 
not  tell ;  but  when  we  read  about  the  salt 
in  the  warehouse  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  solved  n  mystery  for  us, 
as  we  thought  at  once  of  the  basement 
stable  underneath  the  granary.  Although 
there  was  a  double  floor,  the  salt  was  af¬ 
fected,  and  we  learned  a  lesson.  Perhaps, 
after  all  these  practical  lessons  do  us 
good  sometimes,  for  we  are  not  apt  to 
forget  them.  I  believe  the  telling  of  such 
mishaps  often  does  as  much  good  as  tell¬ 
ing  of  our  success,  as  it  puts  others  on 
their  guard,  so  they  may  avoid  the  rock 
on  which  we  stranded.  J.  M.  WILLSON. 
Michigan. 


The  Dairy  Summer  Vacation. 

RUSH  the  cow  when  rush  work  is  past. 
Spike  that  advice  good  and  solid  in 
the  farm  program.  It  will  earn  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  for  the  farmer  who  does  it. 
Every  man  who  reads  this  will  not  make 
the  change  this  year  or  next  year  or  in  a 
dozen  years.  Nevertheless  G.  E.  Wolcott, 
of  the  Maryland  Extension  Service,  is 
preaching  the  Fall  freshening  doctrine  to 
dairymen,  and  here  are  rewards  he  as¬ 
sures  converts: 

More  time  for  other  farm  labor. 

Higher  prices,  better  milk,  and  better 
calves. 

A  higher  quality  and  more  uniform 
production  may  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Wolcott  says:  “A  cow  that  drops 
her  calf  in  October  is  generally  placed 
in  the  stable  and  fed  regular  Winter  ra¬ 
tion  until  pastures  are  readjr  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer.  Fresh  grasses  will  start 
her  producing  capacity  working  over¬ 
time.  When  haying,  harvest  and  silo  fill¬ 
ing  are  over,  the  cow  again  freshens.  The 
farmer  has  time  to  feed  and  caress  his 
cows,  weigh  milk  and  test  the  product. 
Dry  pastures,  hot  days  and  millions  of 
flies  are  gone,  and  Bossie  can  settle  down 
to  economical  production  if  quarters  are 
comfortable.  If  the  flow  falls  off  in  the 
Summer  it  is  hard  to  bring  it  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.”  The  advice  is  simple,  do  it,  give 
the  cow  her  vacation  when  it  pays  best, 
in  the  Summer. 
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A  Permanent  Silo 
Is  Better  Than 
Permanent  Pasturage 

Yes,  recent  Experiment  Station  tests  have  proven  that 
on  medium  or  high-priced  lands,  silage-feeding  pays 
better  han  pasturing  on  blue  grass.  But  the  silo  must  be 
durable — it  must  not  entail  expense  for  repairs,  for  paint- 
k  ing  and  adjusting.  Such  is  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo— 
it  will  defy  storms,  decay,  fire  and  vermin.  It  will  last  for 
generations.  Thousands  of  owners  have  found  that  the 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“  The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations  '* 

measures  up  to  every  requirement  of  the  perfect  silo.  It  Is 
durable,  convenient,  keeps  ensilage  sweet  and  succulent  in 
all  parts,  is  free  from  upkeep  expenses,  and  is  attractive.  A 
list  of  Natco  owners  in  your  State  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Learn  from  them  that  durability  means  economy,  besides  free¬ 
dom  from  worry  and  fear  of  actual  collapse.  The  Natco 
is  built  of  vitrified  hollow  clay  tile  which  will  endure  for¬ 
ever,  and  being  air,  moisture  and  frost-proof,  preserve 
the  ensilage  perfectly.  Steel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  in 
the  mortar  between  each  tier  of  tile,  resist  all  pressure 
from  within  or  without.  Write  our  nearest  branch  for 
Catalog  h- 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

Organized  1889  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  7 
Madison,  Wia. 


Bloomington,  Ill, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Huntington,  Znd, 


^jhcnappaneesilo  itself 

41|?  PAYS  ONE  YEAR! 


Adds  40%  to  the  Value  of  Your  Corn  Crop 

Let  the  NAPPANEE  SILO  fatten  your  bank  account  —  It  Is  doing  It  ter  thous- 
and«!  Actually  adds  40*  to  value  of  Corn  Crop.  Cattle  fatten  faster  aod  giro  moro 
milk.  Silo  pays  for  itself  every  year!  Every  owner  delighted. 


a  NAPPANEE  —  Get  a  Guarantee 

The  NAPPANEE  is  best  silo  built.  Easiest  to  erect  and  fl!L 

Seals  Ilk.  a  fruit  Jmr.  Heavier  tonga,  and  srroore  construction,  heavier 
hoop,  than  .than.  Storm-proof  anchor  eyetem.  air-proof,  rnft-proof 
•tMimlirM  and  other  big  improvement..  Every  NAPPANEE  bean 
©or  guarantee. 

FREE  BOOK  Explains  Excluoivo  Features 

Send  TODAY — get  the  facts— proof  of  profits— Illustrated  Book  free.  Write  us. 

NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &  MFC.  CO.,  222  S.  Madison  St.  Hapaane*.  Ind 

WILLIAMSPORT  OfflCIl  22 Z  Llncll  Bloch,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted 

BUr  opportunity  for  Ifvo 
man  to  act  mn  agents 
for  fantoat-Molling  Silo 
In  the  country  Write 
(or  apodal  proposition. 


are  made  of  pure -galvanized -iron,  valued  | 
for  its  rust  resistance.  They  are  durable, 
easy  to  erect  and  absolutely  air-tight.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  they 

Preserve  Silage  Perfectly  I 

ZYRO  Silos  are  fire,  storm  and  trouble- 
proof,  with  many  unique  patented  ! 
features.  They  are  practical,  last¬ 
ing  and  ornamental.  All  supe- 
-  «.  rior  “ZYRO”  point*  are 

gjf  fully  explained  in  our 
illustrated  catalog.  Let  , 
us  send  you  your  FREE  | 
copy.  Please  write  today. 


oe 

OUR 
LAR6C 
FRCC 

CATALOC 


THE  front  THATGAVE 

™E GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 

An  nnobgtro*t«d  continuous  opening. 
Door*  Absolutely  tight  bat  will  not  swsIL. 
k  Permanent  storl  ladder  attached  to  front. 
Rrerythlng  fl  rat-grins*  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  iftsti — 
Wanted  lu  erory  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

■ex  ii,  Hudson Fal  ..N.’l 


i  CANTON  CULVERT! 
,  and  SILO  CO., 

LBOX  80  CANTON.  OHtOf 

ISVijSffir 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Wrltetoday  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADTLX.A  SILO  00.,  Bex  C  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


CRAINE  3-WALL  SILO 

Neither  heat  nor  cold  passes  through  walls.  In¬ 
side — thick,  vertical  wooden  staves  Next—  water¬ 
proof  felt,  like  robber  roofing.  Outside 
wall — the  Craine-Lox  Cypress  siding, 
continuous  and  over-lapping.  Air-tight 
and  frost-proof.  No  iron  hoops  to  ad¬ 
just.  Improved  ladder  and  door.  A 
scientific  silo,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  back¬ 
ed  by  13  years  of  success.  We  give 

A  GUARANTEE 

that  absolutely  insures  you  a*  to  mater¬ 
ial,  length  of  service,  strength  of  con¬ 
struction,  stability  against  winds,  etc. 

Write  for  booklet  and  proof  of  this 
genuine  silage  insurance.  ACraineSilo 
factory  near  every  stock  section  makes 
the  cost  low.  Let  us  give  you  the  ad- 
Pate.ied  dress  of  the  nearest  Craine  Silo  factory. 
W.  L.  Scott  Lumbar  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y.,  1  8-28  MalnSt. 

FACTORIES  EVERYWHERE 


Write  now  for  low 
price,  early-or* 
dtr-pav-later 
proposi¬ 
tion* 


SfflLJBC 

mi'm.m. 

hbuub 

mmm 

Lilli** 


ON 

EASY  TERMS 
Absolutely  air-tight,  keeping  en¬ 
silage  always  sweet.  Most  durable, 
easily  erected,  easiest  to  operate.  Has  con¬ 
tinuous  open-door  front,  strong  perma¬ 
nent  ladder,  adjustable,  automatic  take- 
s  and  other  distinctive  features, 
with  working  plans  ready  to  put 
u^.  Any  farm  hand  cam  do  the  work 
quickly.  Fully  guaranteed.  Easiest 
possible  terms.  Write  today  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalog  and  our  easy 
terms  of  selling. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

1 13  Main  Street  Linesville,  Pa. 


up 

Shi; 

up 


tide  selo 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduces  freight  cost:  fire  sod  frost- proof;  weight 
anchors  itself;  ample  hoops  go  galvanized;  priced  at 
yous  tewn:  5  year  guaranty;  free  sample. 

KiUmuoo  Tink  4  Silo  Co.,  Kslomszoo,  Mich. 


Better  food, 
healthier  cows, 
more  milk,  better 
prices  — that  is  the 
platform  of  the 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Made  to  last  a  lifetime  and  preserve 
silage  with  its  original  «. 
nutrition.  Thick  creo- 
soted  staves,  strong 
hoops,  simple,  tight 
doors. 

Cnamtry  Pkg.  Mfg.  Co* 

338  West  Streat. 

Rutland,  Vermont. 


Perfectly  Atr-tlglit 

Perfect-flttint:  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forktul.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime — of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money ,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  <fc  MANUFACTURING  CG. 
Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


«  ROSS  SILO 


Only  silo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  on  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entire  doorframe  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lags 
Root  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
FREE.  Backed  np  by  63  ycarsof  exper¬ 
ience.  Write  for  catalog  which  explains 
all.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard. 


Worms  in  Poultry. 

T  READ  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie  R. 
I.  N.-Y.  that  marsh  grass  bred  worms 
in  horses.  Do  you  know  if  it  would 
also  breed  worms  in  chickens?  I  have 
one  pen  of  hens,  yearlings  that  were  in 
.me  condition  until  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust  ;  since  then  have  done  indifferently. 
They  have  not  laid  an  egg,  feathers  shag¬ 
gy,  and  some  very  thin.  These  have  been 
fed  the  same  as  the  other  pens,  and  the 
other  birds  are  in  fine  condition.  I  killed 
two  of  this  pen  of  yearlings  and  found 
they  had  an  intestinal  worm ;  one-half 
to  2%  inches  long,  white,  and  there  were 
“millions”  in  the  large  intestine.  These 
hens  have  an  enclosed  yard  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre,  half  woods,  and  the  rest  in 
marsh  grass.  I  feed  cracked  corn  night 
and  morning;  dry  mash  of  cornmeal, 
white  wheat  middlings,  and  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  and  beef  scrap,  charcoal  screen- 
ings,  oyster  shells  and  grit.  This  pen 
I  saved  over  for  breeding.  Are  they  of 
any  use  now?  What  can  I  do  to  cure 
them  of  worms?  j.  k.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Marsh  grass  could  not  breed  worms, 
but  the  eggs  of  these  parasites  might  be 
found  on  the  grass  or  the  ground  where 
it  grows.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that 
the  pen  in  which  these  fowls  are  con¬ 
fined  has  become  infected  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  infested  fowls,  or  that  their 
yard  has  become  so  infected.  These 
should  be  cleaned  up  and  the  droppings 
ol  the  sick  fowls  removed  daily.  To  de¬ 
stroy  any  parasites  or  eggs  in  these  drop¬ 
pings  they  may  be  treated  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 
droppings  may  be  removed  to  a  place 
where  fowls  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
them.  The  infected  hens  may  be  treated 
individually  by  administering  a  table¬ 
spoonful  or  more  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  olive 
or  castor  oil.  The  treatment  may  be  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  until  the  hens  are  rid 
of  their  parasites  when  they  should  im¬ 
prove  in  health  and  become  fit  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Unless  pains  are  taken  to  prevent 
re-infection,  treatment  for  worms  cannot 
be  very  effective.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Cats  and  Hens. 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  a  fine  old  cat 
we  had  was  taken  with  vomiting 
spells.  After  some  months  he  be¬ 
came  so  emaciated  that  he  was  a  most 
pitiful  sight.  Then  a  kitten  took  to 
vomiting  some  months  later,  always  look¬ 
ed  like  a  slum  cat  in  spite  of  good  liv¬ 
ing.  At  present  we  have  a  very  hand¬ 
some  cat,  fat  and  glossy  who  has  had 
vomiting  spells  for  some  time.  He 
sneezes  a  great  deal,  and  it  seems  as  if 
he  coughs,  only  I  don’t  know  what  a  cat 
cough  is  like.  The  disease  seems  to  be 
infectious.  I  have  always  been  careful 
about  the  dishes  they  ate  in.  What  ad¬ 
vice  can  you  give  me?  2.  We  have  been 
troubled  for  some  time  by  our  hens  dying 
with  diarrhoea.  Sometimes  we  can  save 
some  by  pouring  warm  lard  down  their 
throats,  a  few  spoonfuls,  but  they  usual¬ 
ly  die.  They  are  fed  corn  on  the  cob. 
oats  in  litter  or  wheat  in  litter,  and  milk 
sweet  or  sour.  They  have  the  run  of  the 
farm  in  Summer  and  the  barn  floor  in 
Winter;  are  good  average  layers.  We  do 
not  lose  so  many  at  this  time  of  year  as 
we  do  in  the  Spring.  Sometimes  feed¬ 
ing  them  soft  feed  and  giving  a  complete 
eh  a  nee  of  diet  cures  them.  What  is  the 
trouble?  J.  B. 

New  York. 

All  cats  are  subject  to  vomiting  spells 
when  they  have  overloaded  their  stom¬ 
achs  with  rat,  or  other  delicacy.  It 
seoms  to  be  nature’s  safety  valve.  Cats 
are  also  very  subject  to  “distemper,”  a 
frequently  fatal  disease,  probably  also  in¬ 
fectious.  in  which  they  cough,  sneeze  and 
show  other  signs  of  a  “hard  cold.”  I 
know  of  no  effectual  treatment  and  sug¬ 
gest  disposing  of  any  sick  animals  and 
paying  special  attention  to  cleanliness  of 
the  utensils  and  quarters  of  those  not 
afflicted.  Tuberculosis  is  another  fatal 
disease  of  cats,  showing  itself  by  gradual 
emaciation,  weakness  and,  finally,  death. 

2.  Hens  are  subject  to  diarrhoeas  from 
various  causes :  irritating  or  spoiled  food 
being  one  of  the  most  common.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  poisonous  materials 
are  not  within  their  reach  and  that  they 
do  not  have  access  to  decaying  meat  or 
other  spoiled  food  about  the  premises. 
When  one  is  found  affected  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  two  of  castor  oil  as  a  physic  fol¬ 
lowed  by  soft  food  for  a  time  should  be 
followed  by  recovery  in  most  cases. 

M.  B.  D. 


Unthrifty  Hens. 

I  HAVE  a  flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Four  weeks  ago  one  yearling 
hen  began  to  show  a  white  comb  and 
also  seemed  to  be  partially  blind ;  since 
then  she  seems  to  be  improving,  but  I 
notice  a  number  of  the  others  are  the 
same.  I  feed  dry  mash  and  scratch  feed, 
they  have  nice  dry  quarters  and  a  large 
run  on  range.  Their  eyes  look  O.  K., 
very  bright,  but  they  act  as  if  they  could 
only  partly  see.  I  used  a  wash  for  them 
of  hyposuiphate  of  soda.  Cannot  notice 
any  great  benefit  from  that  j.  ii.  r. 

The  two  symptoms  that  you  mention 
are  not  sufficient  for  a  positive  diagnosis, 


but  I  would  suggest  that  you  first  look 
for  lice  and  mites,  particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter.  If  not  watched  for,  red  mites  are 
apt  to  increase  during  the  Summer  to 
almost  unbelievable  numbers  and  they  so 
drain  the  blood  of  some  of  the  weaker 
fowls  as  to  cause  the  comb  and  skin  to 
turn  white  and  other  evidences  of  ex¬ 
haustion  to  become  manifest.  As  these 
mites  leave  the  fowls  and  hide  during 
the  daytime,  they  must  be  searched  for 
carefully  and  their  absence  not  taken 
for  granted  because  they  are  not  readily 
seen.  There  is  also  a  disease  known  as 
“white-comb,”  or  favus,  which  gives  a 
light-colored  appearance  to  the  comb 
through  the  formation  of  crusts.  These 
crusts  are  caused  by  a  fungus  growth 
which  may  spread  from  one  fowl  to  an¬ 
other  and  involve  a  considerable  number 
in  the  flock.  If  these  whitish  crusts  are 
found,  the  affected  parts  may  be  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine  or  dressed  with 
an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  cal¬ 
omel  to  eight  parts  vaseline.  If  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  w'ell  spread  in  the  flock,  their 
quarters  should  be  disinfected  with  white¬ 
wash  after  removing  and  isolating  the 
affected  fowls.  m.  b.  d. 


Hens  With  Canker. 


OCCASIONALLY  a  hen  seems  to  have 
an  obstruction  of  the  throat,  and  al¬ 
though  lively  and  looking  well,  does 
not  eat.  We  find  canker  in  throat  and 
mouth.  If  treated  as  for  similar  trouble 
in  humans  she  recovers,  but  if  too  far 
along  before  we  notice  it,  she  dies.  Can 
we  give  something  in  a  general  way  (in 
drinking  water)  as  a  preventive? 

New  York  c.  N.  s. 

There  are  several  affections  which  may 
cause  a  cankered  appearance  in  the 
mouth  and  throat.  As  they  are  all  due 
to  infection  the  only  general  preventive 
would  be  some  disinfectant  solution 
which  the  fowls  would  take ;  of  these, 
perhaps  permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water  is  most  generally  used. 
Add  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  crystals 
to  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water,  and 
give  no  other  drink.  If  this  solution  is 
stronger  than  the  fowls  will  take  readily, 
dilute  it;  permanganate  of  potash  is  not 
a  powerful  disinfectant,  however,  and 
needs  to  be  used  in  a  solution  of  consid¬ 
erable  strength  to  be- effective.  M.  B.  n. 


“Pa,  when  you  say  you’re  laying  for 
a  person  it  means  you  have  a  grudge 
against  him,  doesn’t  it?”  “Generally, 
my  son.”  “Well,  has  the  hen  a  grudge 
against  the  farmer,  pa?” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


% 

Certified 

Layers 

I  English  200-Egg  Strain 

Our  pens  of  S.  C.  W.  Igg- 
horns.  White  Wyandottes .  S. 

('.  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
contain  many  of  the  world’s  cham-  ^ 

pion  layers.  This  bred-to-lay  blood  will 
■surely  put  your  flock  into  the  money-making  ^ 
class.  Amone  our  1913-14 

Laying  Compet  tion  Winners 

ire  the  following  sensational  pens: — 

White  Leghorns: — North  American  Inter- 
•tat.  Competition: — Five  birds  laid  1119  eggs, 
.’28  average.  Won  seven  medals  and  cup. 

S.  C  Reds: — N  A.  Competition: — Five  birds 
aid  1043  eggs,  209  average.  (Highest  official 
Red  record  known.)  Won  three  medals. 

White  Wyandottes: — Missouri  Competition: 
—Ten  birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  average 
''ne  layer  made  a  record  of  265  eogs. 

The  above  20  birds 
three  breeds,  aver¬ 
aged  209  eggs  each 
Four  of  them  laid  2S( 
or  better, 

CD  CD  "The  Story  ol  the 
T  A.E.E.  200-EM  Hen” 

19 IS  edition  contains  pictures 
these  winners  and  much 
valuable  practical  information 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Parian**  a  mf*  English  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Peer,  etc.,  f  or  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSHN.  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Vardley,  Pa. 


I  atosf  Rank  “I’rolilablo  Poultry,' "  lineetpub- 
L<xlC3t  DUvh  llshcd;  144  papea;  210  Imautiful 
plcturcaicomplete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Ft,:-n  with  r-3  varieties  of 
pure-bred  "birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  cyra, 
incubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  6  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  47.  Clarinda,  Iowa 


REILE’S  GS  VARIETIES 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  Eggs 
In  season,  lllus.  Catalogue,  and  “Grower's 
Guide,"  2c.  An  honest  deal.  Write 
today.  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
Poultryman,  Box  674,  Freeport,  III. 


Sicilian  Buttercups  a?eLw.ie 

prices  Vigorous,  farm-raised  stock.  G.  A  W1L. 
LIAMS,  Box  324.  Warwick,  N  Y.,  Sect'y  Am.  Buttercup  Club 

CUPERIOR  STRAINS  POULTRY,  FANCY  PIGEONS,  SQUABBERS 

”  Make  money  raising  squabs.  We  teach  you. 
POULTRY  PIGEON  FARM,  -  Marietta,  Pa. 

GOOD  ROOSTERS  CHEAP— Hocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Games  ami  others.  Write  wants.  Big 
Illustrated  circular  Free.  Joh  n  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va 


Buff 


Pullets  &  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 


Hens  and  pullets  41  to  $1.50  each.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

R/tprirti  E fTflf prplt  ^  HICK  S — E  G G  S. 

narron  v^ocKereis  lindsay,  Cutchooue,  l.i. 

Mnttlpri  Anrnrm  COCKERELS,  $1.50  Each 
moniea  Aficonas  Geo  K  Bowdish,  Esgerance. N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Write  for  free  booklet  of  great  Win¬ 
ter  Laying  White  Leghorns — headed 
with  Tom  Barron  English  Cocks  and 
their  progeny. 

Five  pullets  in  International  Egg 
Laying  Contest  laid  97  eggs  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  64  per  cent  yield,  and  worth 
$4.60. 

Baby  Chicks,  20c  in  lots  of  100. 
Barron-cross  CoqJcs,  $5.  Eggs  for 
hatching  in  any  r'lantity. 

Plant,  methods  and  flocks  endorsed 
by  Tom  Barron  and  many  experts. 

Eglantine  Farms  — Temple  Smith,  Mgr. 
Greensboro,  Maryland. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Every  Michigin  Poultry  Firm 
chick  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
male  bird  the  sen  of  a  "200  egg” 
hen,  Irapnested  by  the  Missouri 
Slate  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
*11  records  ere  guaranteed  by 
Prel.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  Ibe  believer  bred.  Chicks 
•  re  from  uur  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  tu  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don't  miss  it.  Send  for  catalog 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM.  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leuhorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 

Bred  for  heavv  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  qua  iter  of  a 
century  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
prove  your  flock  or  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  business. 

Book  your  orders  NOW.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet 
and  reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Custom 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 


Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Trice,  W 3  each.  These  birds  are  bred  from  im¬ 
ported  Barron  cocks,  and  liens  of  the  same  bleed¬ 
ing  as  pen  No.  42  in  the  contest  just  finished  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  This  breeding 
is  bard  to  beat  for  egg  production.  Our  entire 
flock  is  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  Address, 
GILBERT  FARM,  G.  B.  Treadwell,  Supt.,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

TOM  BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  direct.  248-260-egg  strain.  Four  pullets 
(now  laying)  and  cockerel,  $15.  Kggs  from  import¬ 
ed  pen,  $3.50  per  15.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Coo  flnr  Qnpcial  flffpr  0,1  Hatching  Kggs.  Cireu- 

oee  uur  special  Ulier  lar  mailed  free.  Deal  with 

us,  and  get  a  large  return  for  your  investment. 
Send  us  your  address.  Colrienliam  Poultry 
lards,  W.  L.  Burnett,  Prop.,  Montgomery,  NT  Y. 

Bp  cn  Tfl  I  A  Y— S-  C.  White  Leghorns 
“hi/  1  U  L  n  I  American  and  Barron 
strains.  Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock.  A 
few  cockerels  left.  P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

March  Hatched  Chick,-*  (t.w 

der  at  once.  The  Early  Order  gets  the  Chick.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns  or  Bai  led  Rocks.  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  hied  for 
egg  production.  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 

FOR  O  A  ip-SINGLICCOMH  WHITE 
r  LEGHORN  YEARLING 

AND  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HENS,  $1  each. 
GEO  E.  FERRIS  &  SON,  -  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 

C  W  Sberwnnrl’s  b®avy  laying  strain  S.  C.W. 
V.  YT  .  dueiWOOU  S  jj  5gg  ptillets  and  500  breed¬ 
ing  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  day  old  chicks  from 
February  1st.  C.  W.  SHERWOOD,  Saybrook  Point,  Conn. 

C  ockerels-S.C .  I V. Leghorns 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J.  M.  CASE,  .  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y 

Pullets,  Y earling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

- - POULTRY -  - *  '  - 


MAPLE  COVE 


YARDS, 


R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


A  Limited  Number  ?' 

for  sale  cheap.  M.  R.  FULTON,  Kenton,  Ohio 

QOCIKERELS.  Tom  Barron  Strain.  White 
w  I. eghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Imported 
Stock,  Mapledale  Egg  Farm,  Erin,  N.  Y. 

S  C  Whitfi  I  pcrhnrn*'  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
0.  U.  irniie  Legnorns  Heavy  winter  layers.  Kggs 

for  hatching.  Baby  t  hicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Md. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

PflllHrwman~Sen(1  stamp  for  large  folder. 
I  UUI 1 1  J  IflCll  Kast  Donegal  Pigeon,  Poultry 
and  Guinea  Pig  Yards,  Frank  McMullen,  Marietta,  Pa. 

fifl  VariptiPQ  CHICKENS  DUCKS,  GEESE.  TURKEYS, 
OU  Y  Ol  I G II Co  GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellersville, Pa. 


February  0. 

TOM  BARRON’S 

i  WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTESTS  WINNERS  In  .£gi  and  valna; 
aver.  286.  “lUrnn.m  V”  laid  282  eirex  ;  others,  274,  262. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  valne ;  aver. 

208k  ;  2nd  1‘rlxe  in  •**». 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  llkelj ; 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284-:  Buff  Korki,  242; 
Tibert  Reds,  257.  Prize  Kouens.  Big  Tonlonie  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R,  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying  trap 
*'  nested  hens.  Send  for  circular.  Midrilebrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  or  chicks  from  this  strain  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  future  because  they  have  in  the  past 

OLD  ROCK  FARM.  -  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-^^-^^ 

heavy-laying  strain,  $3.50  and  $5.  Mating  list  ready. 
Eggs,  $2,  $3, 13  eggs.  Merrythought  Farm.  Columbia,  Conn. 

I  have  8  Half-Barron  Wyandotte  pullets  and  cocker¬ 
el  for  $17.  Ownland  Farm,  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Light 
-LV-  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  NV  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  opeu- 
front-eolony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  breef  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Beds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N,  3, 

COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  fine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  valne  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatching 
eggs  ami  chick*.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  46  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  .  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  II. 

AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

BFn<k— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
ntu*  skin.  Eggs.  SI  5U  to  $5.00  (15).  Utility, 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90<  fertility  guiirnn- 
teod:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  $o  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet.  Auitin'i  Feultry  Fern,  Bex  17,  Centre  Herkor,  N.H. 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exhibition  and  breeding  birds  bred  from  selected 
layers  which  have  nice  type  ami  dark  rich  red  color. 
Every  bird  sold  on  approval.  D.  R.  Hone,  Ores¬ 
cent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Thousands  after  Feb.  5.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
host  stiow  and  utility  strains.  Also  a  few  breeders. 
The  Brewster  Poultry  Yards,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

Choice  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 

cockerels,  Reasonable  Frank  Horning.  Clifton  Springs  N.Y 

207  Eggs  a  Year 

AVERAGE  from  a  flock  of  21  pullets  of 
Hawkins  Barred  Rocks,  winners  at  the  world’s 
greatest  shows;  big  catalog  with  valuable 
poultry  information  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  14,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  We  have  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  husky,  vigorous  cockerels  at  $3  to  $5  each 
Eggs  in  season.  GEO.  FALCONER,  R.  F.  0.,  Milford.  N.  H. 

C  HAMPIONfKX'1 

each.  Eggs,  $3  and  $5  sitting.  Buy  of  the  origina¬ 
tor's  son,  L.  J.  UPHAM,  WEBSTER,  MASS. 

R- Reds-  Leghorns,  Ducks,  Geese 

LJcXI  I  CU  1\ULa5  and  Turkeys.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
Valuable  catalog  FREE.  L.  r.  Hastings,  Plttsvillo,  Md 

EGGS  from  thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Minorcas.  Houdans,  Hamhurtrs,  Ancon- 
as,  15,  $1;  40,  »2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quekertown,  Pa. 


B.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns 


“MO  II  EGAN  FARM 

STRAIN”  _ _ _ _ _ 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BREO  FOR  EGGS— M00ERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 17.000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10,000  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  ol  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chix  and  3  month.  ?ullets  We  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
orders  last  season  because  they  -\e«*r©  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  incubator  capacity  this  Fall  and  will  increase  to- 25,000 
next  year.  If  you  want  out  p-oducts  for  Sprint  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited— Send 
for  Booklets.  MOIIEOAN  Poultry  Plant,  Mohctrnn  Lake.  New  York.  (Phone  711  Peekskill.) 

.!  operated  by  Chan.  II  Maker. 


THE  MARK  OF  POULTRY  QUALITY 


The  Tywacana  Indian  Head 
stands  for  the  best  in  poultry — 
big,  lusty  birds,  heavy  layers, 
true-to-type  —  just  the  stock  from 
which  to  get  your 

Day-Old  Chicks 
and  Eggs  for  Hatching  / 

—Baby  Chicks  from  selected  eggs,  prop-  fisHSspfe  Splendid  breedersand  utility 
erly  hatched,  healthy,  vigor-  stock  —  vigorous,  and  great 

ous.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  in  K  layers.  Send  for  your  free 

good  condition  within  three  RV  c°Py  today.  Ordpr  early. 

eggs  fromebest  mfnty^  ,  BmI  M  Tywacana  Farm*  Poultry  Co.  ’ 

Cg;L>3  irom  uesi  uiuiiy  \  h.  a  p  Wri«rht  Mot 

stock  —  guaranteed  ^  vtarms^  Box  68  Faraingdalt 

100$  fertile.  POULTRY  CC£  g  ’ 


Eggs  or  chicks  shipped  in  our 
own  “Wright”  boxes  and  sure 
j  arrive  in  good  condition.  Write 
r  descriptive  circular.  Also  for 
catalog  on  Tywacana 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
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THE  LAND  BANK. 

ONLY  three  weeks  ago,  we  announced 
the  temporary  organization  of  the 
Land  Lank  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  call  to  subscribers  to  pay  in 
the  capital. 

On  January  29  the  full  $100,000  of 
cash  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
temporary  treasurer,  the  by-laws  had 
been  signed ;  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  issued  the  final  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  and  authorized  the  bank  to 
open,  elect  permanent  officers  and  open 
its  doors  for  business. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  was  held  on  Friday  of  last  week 
.it  61  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  the 
following  directors  were  elected : 

For  the  three  directors  at  large,  E.  F. 
Howell,  New  York,  John  ,T.  Dillon,  New 
York,  and  R.  B.  Van  Courtland,  Bed¬ 
ford.  N.  Y. 

For  the  First  District: 

('has.  S.  Folsom.  New  York. 

Wm.  II.  Judson,  New  York. 

(J.  F.  Flandreaux,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

For  the  Second  District : 

D.  B.  Hutton,  Brooklyn. 

Ren  j.  Thompson,  Brooklyn. 

Jas.  I*.  Judge,  Brooklyn. 

For  the  Third  District: 

B.  O.  Parker,  Gouverueur,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Stanton.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

I.  II.  Hyde,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

For  the  Fourth  District: 

\V.  G.  Cooper,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

F.  D.  Kingsbury,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Farwell,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A  supervisory  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  of  three  members,  II.  G.  Eckoff,  Brook- 
'yn,  Geo.  Thomas,  Rochester,  and  Thos. 
E.  Jones,  Catskill. 

Immediately  after  the  stockholders’ 
meeting  adjourned  the  directors  organized 
’  y  electing  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President  B.  G.  Parker,  vice-presi¬ 
dents:  D.  B.  Suttoh,  Wm.  H.  Judson,  E. 
E.  Stanton  and  J.  G.  Farwell.  Manag¬ 
ing  director,  E.  F.  Howell;  secretary  and 
treasurer  John  J.  Dillon. 

The  bank  is  now  ready  for  business. 
Its  first  business  will  be  to  loan  out  its 
capital  stock  on  first  mortgages  on  im¬ 
proved  real  estate  in  the  State.  Before 
this  is  undertaken  blank  applications 
must  be  provided  and  minor  details 
worked  out.  In  the  meantime  prepara¬ 
tions  will  be  made  for  an  issue  of  bonds, 
so  that  member  associations  may  be  ac¬ 
commodated  with  money  for  loans  to  lo¬ 
cal  members. 

This  bank  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  the  State.  We  hope 
to  see  farmers  use  it  freely  if  they  have 
need  for  its  services.  The  loans  may  be 
made  on  long  terms  not  to  exceed  40 
years,  but  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time. 
They  may  also  be  paid  off  in  small  an¬ 
nuities,  one  per  cent,  a  year  will  wipe 
out  a  mortgage  in  40  years.  Farmers 
with  money  will  also  find  a  safe  and  pro¬ 
fitable  investment  in  the  Land  Bank 
bonds.  Young  men  will  find  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  saving  in  these  bonds. 
When  the  savings  accumulate,  the  bank 
will  loan  money  to  help  buy  a  farm. 

Farmers  will  never  regret  joining  a 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  »*,?  one  is 
located  within  50  miles  of  them.  If  not, 
a  new  association  should  be  formed. 
This  will  be  a  good  work  for  the  Granges, 
and  other  local  organizations.  It  will 
not  matter  if  the  association  in  your 
neighborhood  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the 
Land  Bank.  There  are  nearly  250  in 
the  State;  and  less  than  50  are  yet  mem¬ 
bers,  but  they  will  all  come  in  when  the 
benefits  are  apparent  and  the  benefits 
will  soon  be  apparent  to  all. 

This  is  to  be  one  of  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  the  State.  In  time  it 
should,  and  probably  will  become  one  of 
the  largest  institutions  in  the  State,  and 
young  men  and  women  now  coming  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  will  later  on  be 
proud  to  say  that  they  began  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  were  connected  with  the 
Land  Bank  from  the  first  year  of  its  or¬ 
ganization. 


Pullets  With  Worms. 

MY  pullets,  two  or  three  of  them,  arc 
evacuating  droppings  covered  with 
white  worms.  This  state  of  things 
I  am  sure  is  a  very  recent  development. 
I  am  giving  permanganate  of  potash  in 
drinking  water  since,  also  sour  milk  to 
drink,  and  in  mash.  I  have  50  pullets ; 
am  getting  from  15  to  22  eggs  a  day,  and 
do  not  want  anything  to  interfere  with 
their  health.  They  are  very  brisk  and 
active,  but  have  been  somewhat  over¬ 
crowded  and  have  an  ,  xtension,  however, 
to  the  henhouse  just  colnpleted.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  proper  treatment  for  worms 
and  a  possible  cause?  The  pullets  are 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  feed  mash  once  a 
day  according  to  the  Australian  formula ; 
grain,  oats,  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat  twice  a  day ;  cabbages,  Alfalfa, 
and  beets  for  green  food.  The  litter  just 
now  is  Alfalfa  leaves  chiefly.  l.  s. 
New  York. 

Intestinal  worms  in  moderate  numbers 
do  not  seem  to  affect  injuriously  fowls, 
but,  in  excessive  numbers,  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  inimical  to  their  welfare.  Any  birds 
known  to  harbor  them  may  be  individu¬ 
ally  treated  by  administering  turpentine 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  some 
bland  oil  in  tablespoonful  doses.  Or,  the 
turpentine  may  be  given  in  smaller  dose 
clear.  It  is  most  easily  given  through  a 
soft  rubber  catheter  passed  down  the 
fowl’s  gullet.  It  is  difficult  to  rid  a  flock 
of  worms  since  these  are  so  easily  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  to  another  through  the 
medium  of  the  droppings,  and  in  attempt¬ 
ed  treatment,  these  must  be  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  up.  m.  b.  d. 


Hens  With  Staggers. 

WIIAT  do  you  think  is  the  matter 
with  my  poultry?  I  have  a  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  that  started  laying  some 
time  ago  and  was  apparently  in  good 
health  until  the  last  few  days  when  she 
started  to  go  lame,  and  when  she  started 
to  move  would  stagger  forward,  run 
three  or  four  feet,  and  fall  on  lame  side. 
There  is  no  external  injury  noticeable.  I 
am  keeping  her  in  with  the  flock ;  she 
seems  to  be  getting  weaker,  comb  drying 
up  and  turning  dark.  I  had  two-year- 
old  hens  during  the  Summer  with  same 
trouble.  I  am  feeding  the  Cornell  ration 
and  the  rest  of  flock  are  doing  well.  I 
have  a  g  od  new  poultry  house  free  from 
vermin,  with  good  sanitary  conditions. 
New7  York.  j.  *.  _i. 

Inflammation  of  the  egg  duct  some¬ 
times  produces  similar  symptoms  to  those 
you  mention,  though  this,  of  course,  may 
not  be  the  trouble  with  your  pullet.  It  is 
impos  'ble  to  say  positively  but  as  the 
trouble  is  evidently  not  contagious  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  your 
methods  of  care  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  the  loss  may  be  accepted  philo¬ 
sophically  as  one  of  those  incident  to  the 
business.  M.  B.  D. 


Use  for  Henhouse  Litter. 

Ill  AYE  been  looking  for  sometime  for 
an  article  on  what  to  do  with  litter 
from  scratching  shed,  when  it  becomes 
soiled,  or  damp,  or  both.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  put  in  the  gutters  back  of 
the  cows?  e.  b.  w. 

One  objection  to  this  might  be  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  putting  hen  lice  in  the  barn.  They 
sometimes  become  a  great  nuisance  there. 
We  use  this  litter  as  a  mulch  around 
fruit  trees  and  find  it  good  for  that  pur- 


“Do  you  believe  in  being  perfectly 
frank  with  your  friends?”  “Only  with 
those  that  are  smaller  than  I  am.” — 
Houston  Post. 

“My  friend,”  said  the  solemn  man, 
“have  you  ever  done  aught  to  make  the 
community  in  which  you  live  the  better 
for  your  living  in  it?”  “I  have  done 
much,  sir,”  replied  the  other,  humbly,  “to 
purify  the  homes  of  my  fellow  beings.” 
“Ah,”  continued  the  solemn  man,  with  a 
pleased  air,  “you  distribute  tracts?” 
“No;  I  clean  carpets.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


Is  The  BEST  POWER  SPRAYER  BUILT 

IF  you  are  a  grower  for  the  market 
you  know  you’ve  got  to  spray  or 
accept  cull  prices  for  your  fruit, 
and  if  you  haven’t  already  done  so 
you  know  you  will  have  to  buy  a 
sprayer  very  soon  or  lose  far 
more  than  its  cost  on  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop. 

As  a  shrewd,  level-headed  busi¬ 
ness  man  when  you  spend  your  money 
you  want  it  to  buy  you  the  best  sprayer 
there  is — real,  practical,  tested  sprayer 
value.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 

GIVE  US  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
MAIL  YOU  THE  PROOF 

that  the  “Deyo"  IS  the  best  power  machine. 

We  will  send  you  full  particulars  by  return 
mail,  including  pictures  of  the  machine.  WRITE  TODAY  so  you  can  have  time  to  studv  it  over.  Then 
wnte  again  for  any  additional  information  you  may  wish  before  ordering.  Endorsed  and  used  by  the  biggest 
growers  in  the  country. 

DEYO-MACEY  SALES  CO.,  52  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

ALSO  BUILDERS  OF  DEYO  ENGINES  IN  ALL  SIZES - 


purposes,  and  a  Gould  Pump. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WORLD  WINNING 

WYANDOTTES  and  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

I  own  the  identical  same  Wyandottes  that  Tom  Barron  had 
at  the  three  contests,  at  Pennsylvania,  Storrs,  Missotiri. 

All  my  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns  are  Pure  Barron  birds,  or 
raised  from  imported  Pens.  I  have  nothing  else  on  my  farm, 
in  these  breeds,  no  American  Leghorns  or  Wyandottes  what¬ 
ever. 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  above,  and  genuineness  of  my  Barron 
stock,  I  invite  reference  to 

Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  Prof.  Qnisenberry,  Mountaingrove, 
Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  Willington,  Mo. 

Conn. 

I’rof.  Kirk 
*  .  • 

l  cl  a:  m  to  have  the  heaviest  laying  Barrons  in  America;  and 
wu.i  the  purchase  of  his  contest  pens,  I  can  safely  say  I  have 
some  of  the  best  layers  in  the  world  to-day. 

If  you  want  LAYERS  and  STRAIGHT  TRUE  Barrons, 
that  live  up  to  their  name,  you  will  come  to  me,  sooner  or  later. 

BARRON  WYANDOTTES. 

They  laid  more  Winter  eggs  than  ever  before  known;  and  more  than 
any  other  heavy  breed  or  Wyandotte. 

NO  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 


in  my  Barron  stock.  Attested  and  proven  by  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PEN. 

First  Prize  winners.  Aver.  230  eggs.  Barroness  VII.  laid" . 274 

STORRS  PEN. 

2nd  prize  eggs;  3  eggs  behind  win¬ 
ners.  First  prize  value  laid.  Average 
20814-  One  bird  laid  259  eggs.  Most 
even  layers  known. 

MISSOURI  PEN. 

2nd  prize,  to  Barron’s  own  Leghorns, 
which  won  1st  prize.  Aver.,  205.  Beat 
all  282  Pens  at  all  contests  in  Sept., 
Oet.,  Nov. 

All  content  Pens  MATED  to  special  Cockerels  sent  me  for  the  purpose  by  Barron.  Pedi¬ 
gree  205  sire;  283  dam. 


BARRON  LEGHORN. — My  stock  originated  from  Barron’s  Storrs  winners,  1913,  which 
produced  the  famous  282  and  202  egg  layers.  I  have  cockerels  that  improve. 

BARRONESS  VI.  LAID  284  EGGS  ON  MY  FARM. 


STORRS  BUFF  ROCKS. — Heaviest  laying  Rocks,  and  finest  Fancy  Buffs  In  America. 
Pedigree  232,  220,  214,  207.  200. 

I  have  a  special  pen  of  Barron’s  Buff  Rocks,  248,  240  egg  pedigrees. 


MORRIS  S.  C.  REDS. — Three  pens  headed  by  Vibert  cockerels  out  of  247,  239,  225  egg 
hens.  As  fancy  as  an  honest  egg  record  permits. 


MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  R.  4,  Conn. 

Member  of  Utility  Poultry  Club,  England 


Patrick,  Storrs  College. 


Supt.  Pollard  |  Thorlldaie  Pa. 
Sec  y  1 urner  j  ’ 


FREE 

Book 

200 

Pages 


N 


OW  you  can  have  your  choice  of  three  Cyphers  Built  Incubators — 
the  Superior  Hot-water  Incubator,  the  Columbia  Hot-air  Incubator, 

and  the  Standard  Cyphers — all  built  with 
the  same  skill  and  care  that  have  made 
the  name  “Cyphers”  famous  for  18  years. 


$10.00  and  Up 

All  Fully  Guaranteed 


3  Styles 
8  Sizes 


Here  is  your  opportunity.  Reader,  to  make  poultry  pay  you  a  good 
big  profit  this  year.  Get  started  now  with  one  of  these  machines — 
have  plenty  of  eggs  and  chickens  to  sell  when  prices  are  highest, 
advantage  of  the  valuable  free  help  that  our  staff  of  poultry  experts 
can  give  you.  Learn  about  our  “Personal  Letter  Service.” 

Ufrifp  f°r  ^1's  20®  page  book — “The  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping”— our  com- 
rr  (  tic  piete  catalog  and  poultry  guide  for  1915.  Address  our  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  Dept.  38,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Oakland  Dallas 


L“The  Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping  ”—  Yours  Free 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

OVER  2,000  eggs  were  laid  in  this,  the 
twelfth  week  of  the  contest,  the  num¬ 
ber  being  2,140 ;  as  against  1,833  the 
previous  week  ;  being  a  gain  of  307  eggs 
for  the  week.  The  44  pens  of  Leghorns 
laid  705,  the  44  pens  of  the  American 
breeds  laid  1,185,  or  nearly  10  eggs  per 
pen  more  than  the  Leghorns.  But  this 
will  be  reversed  by  and  by.  I  am  merely 
stating  it  to  sustain  the  statement  of  a 
few  weeks  ago ;  viz.,  that  the  American 
birds  as  a  rule,  would  be  found  to  be  the 
best  Winter  layers.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions;  for  instance,  I  have  a  friend 
in  New  York  State  who  is  trap-nesting 
000  White  Leghorn  pullets,  and  getting 
an  average  of  300  eggs  a  day.  Twelve 

pens  of  the  American  breeds  exceeded 
this  during  the  last  week,  only  one  pen 
of  the  Leghorns  exceeded  or  equaled  it. 
Columbian  Wyandottes  from  Merry¬ 
thought  Farm,  Connecticut,  made  the 
high  score  of  48  this  week  ;  this  is  68.5 
per  cent,  of  the  possible  “lay.”  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  next;  Hillview  Poultry 
Farms  pen  from  Vermont  laid  47.  and 
third  place  went  to  Storrs  Agricultural 
Station’s  pen  of  White  Wyandottes,,  their 
score  being  42.  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Wyandottes  laid  40,  but  Springdale 
Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds  beat  them  by  one  egg 
laying  41.  The  best  pen  of  Leghorns  in 
the  contest  up  to  date  is  the  milk-fed  pen 
from  Storrs  Agricultural  Station,  their 
total  output  is  323 ;  the  best  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  breeds  is  Ed.  Cam’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  whose  total  is  450.  The  week's 
report  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts.... 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut . 

.T tiles  J.  Francais,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts.... 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Ilall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Toni  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam.  Englamf  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. .  . . 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  ,T.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut  . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York.. 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connetieut . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

ITomer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire.... 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut  . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles.  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hemfryx.  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York  . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 
Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut  .... 
James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograpli  Farm.  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . . 

Edward  Cam.  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Banks,  New  York . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.... 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  SontTregger,  Connecticut . 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn . 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut.. 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut . . 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan... 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Silver  Campines. 

ITncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticnt. 
Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut . 
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Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughorcgan  Farm,  Maryland  . 

White  Orpingtons, 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida  . 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut . 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn... 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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Size  of  Brooder. 

1AM  about  to  make  a  brooder  like  the 
one  shown  on  page  48  of  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen.”  How  many  square  inches 
of  floor  space  is  allowed  to  a  chick  under 
the  hover?  How  many  in  the  nursery? 
Connecticut.  J.  d. 

Such  a  brooder  as  the  one  described 
would  take  care  of  from  50  to  75  chicks 
if  they  were  given  an  outside  run.  This 
would  give  about  12  square  inches  of 
hover  space  to  each  chick  if  75  were 
placed  beneath  it.  The  nursery  should  be 
as  large  as  possible ;  the  larger  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Small  brooders  have  ordinarily  been 
built  three  by  six  feet  in  size ;  one-half 
of  the  space  being  devoted  to  the  nurs¬ 
ery  in  which  a  hover  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  floor  space  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  other  half,  or  nine  square 
feet,  being  used  as  a  supplementary  in¬ 
side  run.  When  chicks  are  small,  they 
take  up  an  insignificant  amount  of  room, 
but  they  expand  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  before  one  notices  it  they  are  over¬ 
crowding  their  quarters.  M.  B.  D. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


—the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood, 
hounds.  NELSON’S.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Foxhound  Pups 


—  Dandies.  All  ready  to  hunt. 

FIELD  FOXHOUND  KENNELS.  Somers,  Conn. 


AN  AIREDALE 

pups  for  sale.  W,  A. 


is  the  best  burglar 
alarm  ;  pedigreed 
LOWBER,  Burlington,  N.  J 


Black  and  White  Shepherd  Puppies ils8$i  50. 

Write  for  particulars.  Light  Brahmas.  8.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  trio.  $5.  Catalogue  25  varieties. 

BERKSHIRE  PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


Stamp  for 
Spencer.  O. 


ATTENTION! 

What  has  been  done  by  a  customer  with  300 
of  our  Chickens  as  a  side  line:  $685.84  profit. 
Yearly  average,  144  eggs.  This  is  a  reasonable 
and  honest  statement  and  can  be  done  by  you 
by  the  aid  of  any  member  of  your  family  while 
you  are  attending  to  your  business.  May  we 
mail  you  this  letter? 

We  do  not  want  to  encourage  prospective  buy¬ 
ers  to  expect  tlie  impossible.  In  other  words,  we 
do  not  want  disappointed  customers.  We  have 
not  had  any  that  we  know  of.  We  read  a  good 
deal  about  two  hundred  and  over  egg  strains  and 
hear  about  people  who  expect  large  flocks  to  av¬ 
erage  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  large  eggs 
each.  Enough  said.  Any  flock  which  averages 
140  pays  a  good  profit. 

We  prefer  to  deal  with  people  who  are  not 
easily  imposed  upon.  We  like  to  show  what  our 
customers  have  done  under  about  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  that  you  will  start  rather  than  give  high 
averages  we  have  had. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue,  “What  Our 
Customers  Say  to  Us,”  and  “A  Statement  of 
Fact”  free.  One  customer  averaged  as  high  as 
239  each  from  a  small  flock. 

Arnot  Hillcrest  Poultry  Yards 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Salesroom — Concourse  Hudson  Terminal, 
Fulton,  Church  and  Cortlandt  Sts. 


YOUNGS  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  winnings  at  the  late 
Boston  Show.  Jan.  12th  to  16th, 
1915,  were  as  follows:— 

Five  Firsts,  four  Seconds, 
three  Thirds,  three  Fourths, 
four  Fifths,  and  every  Special 
offered. 

Young’s  strain  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  world  over  as  being 
the  Standard  for  all  the  Leg¬ 
horns  of  all  America  and  the 
leading  strain  of  heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  Theie  has  not  been  a 
show  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  for  the  past  fifteen  years  where  they  have 
not  shown  their  supremacy.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
only  original  line  bred  strain  of  Leghorns  in 
America  today. 

Hundreds  of  Grand  Cockerels  lor  sale  that  will  improve  your  slock  both 
in  exhibition  and  laying  qualities.  Mating  List  Free, 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


Right  From 
the 
SACK 


No 

Mixing 

No 

Bother 


And  You  Get 

Your  Money  Back  If  If  Fails 

— to  beat  your  present  dairy  ration.  Mr.  W.  W.  El- 
drege,  Jr.,  East  Falmouth,  Mass.,  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  tried  LAKRO-FEED  on  our  money- 
hack  guarantee,  writes:  "1  can  get  more  milk 
out  of  It  than  any  other  feed  I  ever  used.” 


is  an  honest,  wholesome,  mllk-produclng  ration 
composed  of  choice  Cottonseed  Meal.  Gluten,  Dried 
Beet  Pulp,  Dried  Distillers  Grains.  Wheat  Bran 
Wheat  Middlings  and  a  little  salt.  Nothing  else. 
You  get  all  these  choice  feeds  In  one  sack— all  uni¬ 
formly  mixed  and  In  Just  the  right  proportions  to 

?  reduce  the  best  results.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
t  costs  you  nothing  for  the  feed  consumed  1  f  It  fal  Is. 
Get  LARRO-FEED  at  your  dealers  or  w  rite  direct 
for  sample  and  price. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  641  cniespie  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


26th  Annual 


Poultry  Show 


HOMER 

PIGEON 

CONTESTS 

DAILY 


MADISON 
SQ.  GARDEN 
NEW  YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBIT 
AND  FREE 
LECTURES 


FEBRUARY  12  TO  17  INCLUSIVE 

Open  Sunday 

Don’t  fail  to  attend  this— America’s  Leading  Show 

CHAS.  D.  CLEVELAND.  Sec’y  and  Sup’t. 


HUDSON  RIVER  CHICK  SHIPPING  BOX 

Frice  per  doz.  25  chick  size,  90c.  50  chick  size,  $1.20. 
10U  chick  size,  $1.70.  Sample  15c  postpaid.  Reduc¬ 
tion  on  quantities.  Circular  free.  STAATSBUItG 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-failing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special 
bred  for  Winter  eggs— 200-egg  strain.  125,000  baby 
chicks  for  1915.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity,  @  $6  per  100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
.March  1st  $50  per  1,000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  My  Book,  "Profits  in  I5oultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  5th  edition 
shows  where  the  money  is.  Circulars  free. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  S.  C.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less,  20c.  each;  one  hundred, 
$15:  five  hundred’,  $62.50;  one  thousand,  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET— “BETTER  CHICKENS,” 
describing  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  N.  Y, 


WHAT  ARE 

“Efficiency”  Chicks? 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  large,  high'vitality 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  with  EFFICIENCY 

back  of  them.  Quality  considered,  the  Iprice  is 
just  right.  Guarantee  of  full  count,  safe  delivery 
and  profit-paying  pullets.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our 
illustrated  catalog  and  hatching  dates.  DON’T  DELAY 
—the  quantity  is  limited. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  D  esk  3,  Toms  River,  NJ 


The  Elizabeth  Poultry  Farm 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  AND  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  have  selected  our  Breeders  from  our2,70J  Layers, 
for  which  we  claim  areas  tine  a  flock  of  heavy  layers 
as  can  be  had  anywhere.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C 

Brown  Leoliorns.  W.  W.  Kulp  Strain.  Pen  No.  1  Barred  Rocks, 
E.  B.  Thompson  Strain.  Pen  No.  2  Barred  Hocks,  John 
H.  Warfel  &  Son  Strain.  Write  for  Price  list 
Visitors  are  welcome. 

John  H.  AVarfel  &  Son,  Rolirerstown,  Pa 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  fAToVolheecnsteo8 

RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  mature  cockerels 
from  Young’s  and  Barron’s  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  size,  anti  90% 
fertile.  $7  a  100:  $G0  a  1,000.  Inspection  invited. 

The  Nissequogue  Farm,  St.  James  P.  0-,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTI0N-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  FREE 
FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  One-half  blood  Barron 
cockerels,  descendents  of  258  and  260-egg  Barron 
cocks,  mated  with  high-producing  hens;  no  pullets 
used.  Sisters  of  cockerels  have  averaged  over  50% 
WINTFR  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cockerels, $3.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  Hall, Wallingford,  Conn. 


Fancy  Buff  Rocks  debbage,  Medina  Fn.y°. 


rnn  C  A I  C— A  few  thoroughbred  MAMMOTH 
run  uALl  15IIONZE  HFNS,12tol5!bs.$5each. 
Matie  Howe,  -  Delanson,  New  York 


— 8  and  10c.  S.  1C.  Buff  Leghornsi 
Money  back'  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  NEIMOND,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Golden  Wyandottes 


I  _JV  f  nrnell  Strain  of  s  c-  w-  Leghorns 
Lady  Cornell  oirain  eKgS  for  hatching.  Flock 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs.  $5,  100;  $1.  15.  Cbix 
after  May  15,  $12, 100.  S.  L.  Purtlie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  STRAIN,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

greatest  layers  in  the  world.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  per  15:  $6  per  100.  Chicks.  $15  per  100  Order 
early.  W.  E.  Gather,  Box  17  5,Winchester,Va. 


TomBarron  S  White  Leghorifs^ 

Hatching  eggs.  218-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  Stock  guaranteed.  Jay  H.  Ernisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  lrondequoit,  N.  Y. 


Black  Leghorns^anghEggkss- 

the  kind  that  lay.  A-  E.  HAMPTON,  Bax  R,  Pittsto wn ,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghornsi?0mCbLst  white? 

layers,  selected  by  trap-nesting.  Fawn  and  White 
Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Hatching  Eggs.  Stock  for 
sale.  C.  I>.  MOORE,  Antwerp,  New  York 


let  free.  Reliable  Hatchery,  Route  No.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Young’s  &  Cornell  otrains.  Raised 
on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  XL  VET  H0RINE,  Myersville,  Md. 


OR  nnn  P.hi*lre-four  varieties  7  cents  each 
Oily UUU  Ulllwlla  anq  up.  gafe delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Booklet  free.  Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  35, Oriental,  Pa. 


Young’s  200-Egg  Prize  Strain 

ereis,  $1.  Collie  pups,  $5.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS— $12  per  hundred.  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. 

Strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Good  Layers.  Cock 
Birds,  $3  to  $8.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Sem’y,  N.  Y. 


Barron  1.  eg  horn  a  no  wyanootte 

eggs  and  chicks.  Breeders  have  high  trap-nest 
records.  C.  O.  Baer,  Box  554,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


UOCOY’S  R.  I.  WHITES 

layers  and  unexcelled  as  dressed  poultry,  and  are 
easy  to  breed.  Booklet  free.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  Towanda,  Pa 


Sf*1  D  P  IT  O— Dingman’s  Strain— 20 
■  **  ^  Early,  large  vigorous 

April  Cockerels.  $3.00  each,  $5.00  for  two. 

F.  HEATH,  -  -  TALLMAN,  N.  Y. 

DaJ  Qiittpv- The  coming  utility  fowl.  Write 
vjuisca  for  descriptive  mating  list  of 
imported  birds.  W.  W.  Graves,  Jetferson  City.  Mo. 


SC.  R.  I.  REI>  COCKERELS,  $1.50;  White 
•  Pekin  ducks  and  drakes,  $1.60;  Geese,  $2.50  up. 
C.  E.  COUTANT,  North  Windham,  Conn. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

$5  to  $10.  Eggs  for  sale  from  stock  I  bought  of  Tom 
Barron  last  spring  from  his  best-laying  yards. 
E.  E.  Lewis,  _  .  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Rouen  Ducks,  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


UIOOD’S  “USEFUL  and  BEAUTIFUL”  White 
■•Wyandottes  produce  results  for  customers  Farm 
reared.  Established  1892.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Duston’s  Wyandottes-™ 

cockerel;  price,  $25.  Mrs.  Nellie  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS  IpflPlfCDCI  C 
ROSE  COMB  REDSfuUUlVCnCLiO 

Big,  husky,  vigorous  specimens.  Business  birds 
bred  from  business  hens.  FOUR  ACRES,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Wilson’s  White  Rocks-^y0s‘reanlnfe 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Whifp  Rnrkc  al,d  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  of  supe- 
■iiiiig  nuorvo  riorquality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs — 

exhibition  matings,  $2  &  $3  per  15:  utility,  $1  per  15: 

$6,  100.  Anson  Henry,  Little  Rock  Pl’ty  Farms,  Flanders.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Buff  Cochin-Bantam  Eggs 

from  stock  receiving  Blue  Ribbon,  Madison  Square 
Garden.  $1  per  setting  of  15  Eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Eggs,  $6  per  110.  Fawn  Indian  Runner  Duck 
Eggs,  $8  per  100.  All  stock  in  splendid  condition.  Ad¬ 
dress,  A.  Underwood,  Supt.,  Hill  Crest  Farm,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountville,  Va. 


75  Thoroughbred  Toulouse  Geese  |?sr.*9trio" 

Bay  View  Poultry  Farms,  Shelltown,  Mtl. 


WHITE  EMDEN  GEESEi£?- ^eXs 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa' 


CLEARVIEW 

Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  S0U0ER,  S0UDERT0N,  PA 


high  grade  B o u rb o n  Red  TURKEYSt^s>;;* 

Also  Rhode  Island  Cockerels  and  Pullets  Write  for 
particulars.  E.M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  feWa8c^SB°,[ 

me  to  reduce  my  fine  turkeys  to  $3  for  liens  and  $4 
for  toms.  Mrs.  R.  F.  BUNDY,  Tazewell,  Va. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS^^S 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown.  Pa. 


80  White  Holland  Turkeys  mmsf/yeaXg 

hens;  pairs,  trios,  not  akin.  Walnut  Hill  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

Rocks.  Persian  cats. 


— from  35  lb.  tom  and  20  lb. 
hens.  E xhibition  White 

I).  E.  Gray,  Broveland.  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


-Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 
Cumberland,  Virginia 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  ^: 

Pullets  $4  to  $6.  Eggs  in  season.  Fine  beautiful 
birds  Hardiest  and  best  strain  known. 

ALLIE  HOLMES,  West  W  infield,  New  York 


PITRF  RDFn  mammoth  bronze  turkeys, 

*  CJ  Avl_i  DIXuL/  Silver  Campines  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp. 

Irving  A.  Wheeler,  R.  F.  0. 2.  Maplewood  Farm,  Massena.N.Y. 


G.  B.  TURKEYS^, 


Hens. 

$5.  Pullets  all  sold.  B.  I’. 
Rock  Pullets.  W.  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $1.50  to  $2. 
C.  A.  Hershey,  -  McKnightstown,  Pa. 

Rrnn7P  TnrtavQ  and  BARRED  R0CKS-CHAMPI0NS  of 
DIUIllc  lUIKCJfo  Virginia  and  BALTIMORE  winners. 
Stock  and  eggs.  E.  C.  SPAIN,  Church  Road,  Va. 


COB9  Q  A  I  P— A  few  choice  Mammoth 
■  ^  1 1  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from 

thoroughbred  stock.  R.E.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggsi^fX 

Prize  winners.  Mrs,  H.  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


A  BARGAIN— In  five  young  Bronze  turkey  hens 
at  $4  each,  if  sold  soon.  2  Silver  Campine  cock¬ 
erels  for  $3.  W.  T.  Easton,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from  big  hens  and 
giant,  prize-winning  toms.  SUNNTSIDE  FARM,  Janesville,  Va- 


r.ur>. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  inention 
The  k.  N.-Y.  aud  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  aud  a  'square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


New  X-Ray  Principle  Produces 
Natural  Moist  Heat  Just 
Like  Mother  Hen’s 

X-Ray 

Radiator- 

X-Ray 

Vapor  1 
Generate 

Solves  heat¬ 
ing  problem. 

N  a  t  u  r  a  1 
moist  radia¬ 
tion.  Our 
greatest  in¬ 
vention  in  in¬ 
cubator  sci- 
e  n  c  e  .  No 
other  ma¬ 
chine  has  it. 

No  o  t  li  e  r 
machine  can 
use  it.  G  e  t(j 
the  facts. 

15  Exclusive 
X-Ray  Features 

are  pictured  and  described  in  our  new  catalog— the 
finest  we  have  ever  issued.  Send  for  this  great  book. 
See  why  the  X-Ray  heating  system  insures  you 
against  dead-in-shelf  chicks.  Why  it  saves  you  oil- 
money— and  work. 

Ask  for  Book  No.  32 

and  direct-to-you 
prices — freight 
prepaid 


X-Ray  Brooder  alto  ha* 
X-Ray  Radiator 


No  Agents 


“  The  Making  of  an  F.gg.’’ 

HOW  long  does  it  require  for  a  lion  to 
produce  an  egg  (that  is  from  the 
small  bunches  of  eggs  that  are' al¬ 
most  always  found  in  mature  hens)?  At 
what  stage  of  the  eggs  are  they  made 
fertile?  c.  l.  h. 

The  clusters  of  “eggs”  found  in  ma¬ 
ture  hens  are  clusters  of  yolks  only,  and 
from  these  as  a  starting  point  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  egg  begins.  Nature  has  been 
prodigal  in  her  endowment  of  the  hen, 
and  has  given  her  within  the  ovary  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  yolks,  ranging  in  size  in 
the  mature  fowl  from  those  that  can  be 
seen  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to 
those  which  are  fully  developed  and  ready 
to  burst  their  confining  membrane  and 
commence  their  journey  to  the  outer 
world.  But  a  few  hundred  of'  these  min¬ 
iature  yolks,  fit  best,  ever  reach  tin;  ta¬ 
ble  as  food  for  man.  but  in  her  possibili¬ 
ties  the  hen  is  almost  unlimited.  Gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  in  size  and  working  their 
way  to  the.  surface  these  yolks  come  to 
full  development,  one  by  one.  until  each 
of  those  destined  to  form  tin1  nucleus  of 
an  egg  takes  its  turn  in  bursting  through 
the  thin  membrane  enveloping  it  and 
dropping  into  the  oviduct,  or  tube  in 
which  the  complete  egg  is  formed.  By 
the  alternate  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  this  oviduct  the 
yolk  is  forced  along  with  a  .turning  mo¬ 
tion  and  in  its  course  gathers  to.  itself 
the  albumen,  or  egg  white,  which  is 
poured  out  from  the  minute  glands  in  the 
oviduct  wall  to  meet  it.  ■  Bike  a  grow¬ 
ing  snowball,  it  increases  in  growth  by 
accumulating  additional  substance  in 
layers  and  the  first  of  these  layers  is 
twisted  by  the  turning  motion  of  the 
yolk  to  form  a  string  at  each  end  like  the 
supporting  ropes  of  a  hammock :  within 
this  hammock  the  yolk  swings  freely  call¬ 
able  of  immediately  turning  right  side  up 
no  matter  what  tin-  position  of  the  egg. 

Having  accumulated  its  “white,”  the 
yolk  now  reaches  a  section  of  the  oviduct 
where  the  glands  secrete  a  different  sub¬ 
stance  and  a  tough  membrane  is  added. 
It  then  goes  on  to  where  the  glands  pour 
out  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  in  some 
breeds  with  a  varying  proportion  of  tint¬ 
ing  material,  and  this  lime  hardens  over 
the  membrane  to  form  a  shell.  Finally, 
just  before  the  completed  egg  is  ready 
to  he  extruded,  the  shell  is  painted  with 
a  soft  gelatinous  substance  which  seals 
its  pores  and,  upon  drying,  gives  it  the 
new-laid  egg.  The  length 
by  the  yolk  to  complete  its 
the  ovary  to  the  world  is  a 
but  is  thought,  ordinarily, 
ours.  This  explains  why 
aid  at  the  beginning  of 


bloom  of  the 
of  time  taken 
journey  from 
variable  one. 
to  be  about  10 
an  egg  may  be 


X-  Ray  Incubator  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


SP9.25  Mankato  Incubator 

!  Only  i 


130-Ess;  Size.  You  cannot  set 
better  incubator  at  any  price.  We 
back  this  with  strongest  “Make 
good”  guarantee,  and  our  20  years’ 
experience  as  practical  poultry  men. 

Send  for  Free  Book  of  Facts 

See  how  Mankato  is  made,  California  Red¬ 
wood  case,  triple  wails,  asbestos  lined.  Pure 
Lake  Superior  copper  tank,  safety  lamp,  fa¬ 
mous  "Wilder”  thermometer.  Surest  automatic 
-  regulator  made.  Double 

heating  system  insures  uni¬ 
form  temperature.  You 
can’t  beat  it  at  double  the 
price.  120  chick  brooder 
$2.50;  240  chick  $4.00  and  up. 

Mankato  Incubator  Co. 

Box  795  Mankato,  Minn. 


RECORD  HATCHES 


A  i.mit 


ready  for  use 


41110.  .  -  --  --  •  • 

ports  two  100  per  cent  hatches  from 
her  Progressive  Incubator.  Only 
Incubator  with  double  walls  ana 
hundreds  of  dead  air  celis.  All  wood 
parts  California  Redwood.  No  extras 
to  buy.  Money  back  guarantee. 


^qClowest  price  vet 

*  roR  155  EGO  INCUBATOR 

^elf-regulating  —  ventilating  —  copper  boiler  — hot 
1  water  heat,  safety  lamp,  egg  tester,  2  doors— ther-  > 
l  mometer.  Freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Incuba- 
|  tor  and  Brooder  both  lor  $9.85. 
j  Order  now  or  send  for  big  Iree^ 

Incubator  Book. 


Progressive  Incubator  Co. 

Box  145, Racine,  Wls. 


130^  IncubdtorUfi 
&nd  Brooder  B°oVh  1U 


If  Ordered  Together^T  .  -  ’ 


a  2-1  hour  clay  and  before  the  close  of  the 
day  another  one  produced.  The  day  pre¬ 
ceding  or  the  one  following,  however, 
will  have  no  egg  to  its  credit.  The  hen 
probably  cannot  stop  a  yolk  in  its  course 
through  the  oviduct,  but  she  can  retain 
the  fully  developed  egg  within  the  oviduct 
for  an  indefinite  period;  this  she  is  apt 
to  do  if  moved  or  frightened  and  the  yolks 
about  to  start  may  be  absorbed  and  lay¬ 
ing  thus  temporarily  interrupted.  The 
yolk  is  fertilized  after  it  enters  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  and  probably  soon  after.  M.  b.  d. 


Poultry  and  Apples. 

i  P.  asks  if  apples  fed  to  liens  are  in- 
jurious.  Last  Spring  we  plowed 
up  our  orchard  of  apple,  cherry  and 
pear  trees,  and  planted  potatoes,  in  order 
to  benefit  the  trees.  About  1.000  April- 
hatched  White  Leghorns  were  allowed  the 
run  of  the  orchard.  They  followed  the 
horses  en  masse  when  plowing  and  culti¬ 
vating,  and  ate  every  apple  that  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  between  times  they  dug 
the  potatoes,  taking  hill  after  hill,  clean¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly.  The  grape  arbor  was 
stripped  of  its  fruit  long  before  it  was 
ripe.  Early  in  the  morning  the  tops  of 
trellis  wouid  be  white  with  the  rascals. 
They  were  just  as  eager  for  the  cherries, 
not  waiting  for  them  to  fall,  hut  going 
up  into  the  trees  after  them.  They  prob¬ 
ably  ate  75  bushels  of  fruit  and  25  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes,  but  how  they  did  grow 
and  thrive!  In  September,  when  they 
were  put  into  their  Winter  quarters,  they 
were  u  beautiful  flock  of  birds,  healthy 
and  happy;  just  throw  a  basket  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  apples  among  them  to-day.  and 
such  talking  and  scrambling  as  will  en¬ 
sue  !  And  we  get  eggs  too. 

On  Christmas  Day  we  cut  seven  pine 
trees  about  four  feet  high  and  tied  them 
to  the  center  posts  in  one  house  where 
there  are  400  pullets.  On  these  we  hung 
chunks  of  suet.  fat.  bones  partly  cooked, 
and  a  few  red  apples.  It  certainly  pleased 
them,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  there  was 
not  a  single  speck  of  green  left.  They 
had  eaten  every  pine  needle,  leaving  only 
the  bare  branches. 

New  Jersov.  CT.AREXCE  E.  PECK. 


FYcight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tankB,  double 
walls,  dead  air  space,  double 
glass  doors,  all  set  up  com- 

_ _ _ Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

>12.00.  FREE  Catalogue  describes  them' 
lend  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 


California 

Redwood 

plete.  or  180 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  104  RACINE,  WIS. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

kllllll’C  latest  model 
MANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

.  w  ,  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
I1 10  Daye*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  1 6.  MILFORD.  MASS.  ■ 


The  annual  tost  of  the  Southeastern. 
Ohio,  tost  farm  was  completed  a  short 
time  ago.  In  this  test  there  were  two 
lots  of  57  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
and  during  the  year  these  on  free  range 
produced  lSl.fi  eggs  each,  while  those 
confined  produced  159.5  eggs.  The 
pullets  on  range  consumed  4.1 
pounds  more  grain  and  mash  than  those 
confined,  and  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  range  animals  was  over  81-3  dozen. 
The  grain  mixture  was  cracked  corn 
three  parts  and  wheat  one  part.  The 
mash  mixture,  ground  corn  four  parts, 
bran  two  parts,  beef  scraps,  two  parts: 
linseed  meal  one  part.  The  pullets  had 
constant  access  to  grit,  oyster  shells  and 
water. 


TRADE  MA&K 


m 


111  140-EGG  .,,, 

ironclad  /[fU Galvanized  I 
Incubator  l^Asbestos 

Don’t  class  this  v’*’  Redwood 
big,  an  metal  ^Insulated Boar 

covered. depend¬ 
able  batcher  with  10-Year 
cheaply  construe-  Guarantee 
ted  machines.  Ironclads  are  not 
covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other 
thin  metal  and  painted  like  some 
do  to  covei  up  poor  quality  of  material. 

Ironclads  are  shipped  in  the  natural  color 
—you  can  see  exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Don't 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  it.  is  made  of* 

Note  these  Ironclad  specifications.  Genuin  California  Red 
wood,  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering.  Large 
egg  tray,  extra  deep  chick  nursery— hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tankB1 
and  boiler,  self  regulator,  Tycos  Thermometer,,  glass  in  door  ana 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
$10  we  guarantee  to  deliver  Bafely,  all  freight  charges  paid 
(East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  ma¬ 
chines  fulli  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use!  Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
years  in  succession  -won  in  the  greatest  hatching 
contests  ever  held.  In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal, 
2000  machines  were  entered,  Including  practically  every 
make,  style  and  price.  With  110  egg  Ironclad — the 
same  machine  wo  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for 
$10,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148 
chicks  from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 


w 

tao 

Chick 
Brooder 


it t Hi  unuer,  ouii  mijumwi,  ijr vjw.-*  iiicuiioiucici,  glow  •  .  ..  ,  -  ..  .  ,  . 

many  other  spocial  advantages  fully  explained  in  Freo  Catalog.  Write  fbr  ft  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  HI  ,  RACINE,  WIS. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 

We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

P\  A  V  fAI  LA  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

t  \  I  “V-/J — iLy  V>Tllv>I>vO  ancJ  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 

Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel,  Chicks 

't  he  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  the  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost.  It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  The  _ 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  ventilated;  portable;^ 
strongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable  building; 
free  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE  CHICKS 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 

Our  Brooder  Catalog  will  show  you  the  way  to  sure 
success.  Free  for  the  asking. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

74  Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 

The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder  self- regulating 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adjustable  Hover  Chicks  always  Visible 

Price  $19.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $24.00  Economical  and  safe,  100 

per  cent  efficient.  Large  ami  small  farms  use  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
horners.  'i'he  Ideal  Fresh  Air  System  sires  perfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  during  zero  weather  in  the  cold  spring  of  1914.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Learn  to  brood  chicks  without  loss.  Make  two  chicks  grow  where  only  one  grew  helot  e. 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  110  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


%oaSVv1  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

~  This  135-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

hipped  anywhere  on  30  days*  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit.  •» 

Pays  for  BOTH  If  Sat¬ 
isfactory  When  Tested 
No  other  such  open  liberal  offer 
as  this,  because  no  other  outfit 
equals  the  UNITO.  Incubator 
hot  water;  Brooder  hot  air.  Both 
galvanized  iron.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed .  W e  take  all  the  risk 
-3end  for  full  details.  Address 
THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Bo*53I  Cleveland,  O 

<)  <j  Incubator 

:cos  Thermometers 

ft  mcansldtp|l'^l^tch^--l>ottenBldeks.t>lggc2<profita.  Magnifying 

!  S  your^JcalG^orVrnnM'jam'tst^alT  w  ritnm^ny  ^or 

booklet,  ‘  *  incubator  Thermometer  b  acts  Worth  Know  mg  .  FItE  ,. 

Tavior  hstramentOmpcmies.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PARCEL  POST  BOXES 

Ship  Eggs,  Dressed  Fowls,  Fruit,  Butter, 
etc.,  by  parcel  post  direct  to  your  customers. 


U 


H&D”  BOXES 


meet  all  Government  requirements— guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  products.  Made  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes— strong,  light  and 
sanitary.  Protect  contents  from  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  Send  today  for  free  booklet. 
“How  to  Pack  It  lor  Parcel  Post.” 
The  HINDE  <fc  DATTOH  PAPER  Co. 
Dept.  E.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  aud 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  hatehable  egg.  How  to  ntake_  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
he  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  men 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  book  to 
BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


Feed  your  hens  out  green  hone  |jf 
and  get  more  eggs.  With  a 
Crown  Bone  Cutter  you 
—  ^  can  cut  up  all  scrap  bones  easily  ■ 

and  quickly,  and  without  any  trouble,  and  have  cut  bone  Ire^n 
everv  dav  for  voitr  poultry.  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS.  -  Box  24S»  -  EASTON,  PA. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  oi 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  uud  samples.  Est.  18i- 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


TRAl>E  MARK 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  This  Seasons  Prize  Winners 

Very  lmrdy  strain.  Raised  “near  the  clouds.”  und'er  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  Hessian 
llill  Farm  is  situated  on  one  of  America's  greatest  natural  observatories — overlooking  four 
States.  Eggs  $1.00  per  doz.,  shipped  carefully.  Send  check  or  money  order— with  order. 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  208  Center  Street,  New  York 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  29,  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Octo¬ 
ber  is  as  follows  :  This  is  per  300  pounds 
as  the  “maximum”  for  milk  testing  3.8 
to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and  is  20  cents  per 
100  pounds  above  the  “flat”  rate. 

1914. 

October  . $2.00 

Noyember  . .  2.10 

December  . . . fcJ.10 

January  . 2.05 

February  . • .  1.95 

March  .  .  .  . ' .  1.90 

Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $2.01  and  $1.91  for 
B  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  to  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BUTTHK. 

The  market  is  one  cent  higher  and  in  a 
generally  stronger  position  than  last 
week,  particularly  on  the  better  grades. 
A  little  export  business  to  Europe  is 
noted  of  ladjes  and  renovated,  ranging 
from  22  to  25  cents.  Our  recent  imports 
have  been  quite  large,  including  50  tons 
from  Argentina.  About  25  tons  are  now 
on  the  way  from  New  Zealand  and  Den¬ 
mark,  the  latter  more  expensive  than  our 
present  price  for  extras. 

Creamery,  extra.above  92  score,  lb...  |33)4@ 

Extra,  92  score  .  32 )4@ 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @ 

Lower  Grades .  23 

Storage  .  26 

8tate  Dairy,  beRt .  31 

Common  to  Good .  25 

Ladles  .  20 

Packing  Stock .  18 

Process  .  22 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  30)4  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  33  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  32. 

Chicago  creamery,  24@31. 


Small  and  slips. . . 
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33 

31 
25 

32 
32 
30 
23 
22 
25 


14 

16 

14 

12 

10 


CHEESE. 

Business  has  been  lighter  than  last 
week,  and  export  inquiry  considerably 
less,  owing  to  the  increasing  price  of 
ocean  freights. 

Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  16  @  16J4 

Average  fancy .  15)4® 

Under  grades  .  12  @ 

Daisies,  Wisconsin  .  15)4@ 

8klms,  specials .  13  @ 

Good  to  choice  .  11  @ 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @ 

EGGS 

Prices  have  dropped  another  five  cents, 
and  large  quantities  are  reported  on  the 
way.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  decline 
at  New  York  will  be  greater  than  at  in¬ 
terior  points,  as  after  a  high  market  in 
New  York  shipments  all  tend  this  way 
for  a  time  when  production  increases. 

Many  producers  will  find  profit  in  their 
local  markets  rather  than  adding  to  the 
increasing  supply  in  the  great  cities.  New 
York  has  recently  exported  120,000  dozen 
eggs  to  Europe  and  received  about  15,000 
dozen  from  California. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  36 

Medium  togood .  33 

Mixed  colors,  best .  34 

Common  to  good . .  25 

Storage,  best  .  26 

Lower  grades . .  20 


37 

35 

35 

32 

28 

23 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  barrelled  apples  have  not 
been  exceptionally  heavy,  but  demand  is 
slow  and  a  larger  proportion  going  at  the 
lower  range  of  prices.  This,  however,  is 
because  of  the  heavy  percentage  of 
shrunken  fruit  or  under  grades.  .Straw¬ 
berries  are  moving  fairly  well,  mainly  at 
80  to  40  cents. 

Apples—  BenDavis,  bbl .  X  50  @176 

York  Imperial  .  2  00  @2  75 

Twenty-ounce  .  l  75  @  2  00 

Spite... .  1  7o  @3  00 

Baldwin .  1  50.  @2  26 

King  .  1  75  @2  76 

Greening  .  1  75.  @3  00 

Box,  as  to  variety,  .  1  30  @  2  25 

Pears.  Klelfer.  bbl .  1  00  @2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  2  00  @  6  50 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  30  @  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  6  85  @  6  90 

Medium  .  6  30  @5  40 

geii  •  •  . .  5  20  @  5  25 

Red  Kidney . 5  90  @6  00 

White  Kidney  .  7  20  @7  25 

Yellow  Eye .  5  40  @  5  50 

Lima,  California .  5  90  @6  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  very  weak,  an  increased 
proportion  of  State  and  Maine  selling 
under  50  cents  per  bushel.  Old  cabbage 
$3  to  $4  per  ton  lower ;  new  from  Florida 
arriving  freely,  selling  under  $1.75  per 
barrel.  Southern  tomatoes  mainly  poor, 
very  green  and  not  ripening  evenly  when 
held. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl, . 

State,  180  lbs . . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

. 1  25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

. . 4  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets.  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions— Red,  bag  . 

Yellow,  . 

White  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . . 

M  arrow . 

New,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu,  . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

@  1  50 
@200 
@  1  50 
@  1  75 
@  6  00 
@2  75 
@  18 
@  4  00 
@  1  25 
@2  25 
@13  00 
@5  50 
@  85 

@  4  00 
@  1  40 
@  1  50 
@175 
@3  50 
@350 
@  2  00 
@350 
@  1  25 
®  1  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  50 
@  4  00 


Chickens,  lb 
Fowls  . 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


13)4® 
16  @ 


14 

17 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  • 

Hay  market  is  weak,  particularly  on 
Timothy ;  clover  mixed  in  better  demand 
at  $18  or  a  trifle  under. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @20  50 

No.  2 . 18  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @17  50 

Clover  mixed . 17  00  @18  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00  @16  00 

GRAIN 

Heavy  speculative  business  has  ad¬ 
vanced  wheat  five  cents.  Market  on 
corn  and  oats  firm,  but  less  interesting 
to  speculators.  Cash  wheat  has  sold  at 
$1.60  in  New  York,  and  $1.50  in  Chicago. 
At  the  same  date  in  Paris  it  was  $1.59, 
and  in  Argentina,  $1.29.  The  highest 
price  on  wheat  in  this  country  in  the  last 
50  years  was  in  1867,  when  it  brought 
$2.95  in  May.  Other  high  marks  since 
then  have  been  $1.79,  !n  1877 ;  $1.85  in 
1887  and  1898 — both  the  result  of  cor¬ 
ners. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  161 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  61 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  60 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  80 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  8teers . 6  50 

Bulls . 6  00 

Cows .  3  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00 

Lambs  .  8  00 

Hogs .  6  50 


86 

63 

133 


@  8  60 
@  7  00 
@  6  25 
@13  00 
@7  00 
@6  00 
@  9  00 
@  7  50 

@  25 

@  19 

@  14 

@  8 


Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 
On  World  s  Best  Roofing 

tninminnaiii  JlllllTlfimillll  f  fflimmtmun.- ill.  —  ■  - —  ■  ■■  ■  - .  -  ■  ^ _ 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire-Proof,  Rust-Proof 
„  Lasts  As  Long  As  Building  stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will  cease  when  once  you  have  laid  Ed  wards Tightcoto 
Oalvanized  Steel  Roofing.  Cost  per  square  lowest  ever  made.  No  upkeep  A 
cost.  Always  beautiful  in  appearance.  Reduces  cost  of  fire  insurance.  ^ 

EDWARDS  Exclusive  Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle,  Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Reo 
Steel  Shingle,  Grip-Lock  Roofing,  Pressed  Standing  Seam  or  Roll 
Jtoofing,  Ceiling,  biding,  etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof.  Not  space  ^ 
of  a  pin-point  on  steel  is  exposed  to  weather. 

How  To  Test  Galvanizing  _____ 

of  gafvatf*  Steel  Cluster  SHlnX? 

'steel  Roofing— yorC § 6find  no  flak^f  thi9  tCS‘  t0  EdwardS  Tightc0te  Galvanized 

Patent  Interlocking  Device  nref',n.tBx,^,arpi,nir-  Bockihwor  Breaking. 

Frpillht  Pronoirf  Lowe**  Factory  Price*.  Greatest  roofing 
IICIUHC  II  CUdlll  Proposition  ever  made.  VV«  sell  direct  to 
.  r  4  .you  ?nd  *®ve  you  all  in-between  dealers* 
profits.  We  cannot  quote  prices  here,  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  RoofinU  Book  11  wil>  prove  to you that J>ur  prices  arc  lowest 
.  -  v  01  t»  *  ever  naade  for  World  s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
brings  Free  Samples,  Prices  and  Roofing  Book  No.  273  . 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

223*273  Pike  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Are  The  Largest  Makers  Of  Sheet  Metal  Products  In  The  World 


I 


GARAGE  $£Q.so 

Lowest  price  ever^^ 
roade  on  Ready-Made  Fire- 
Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set  up 
any  place.  Postal  brings  64 
page  free  Catalog.  Size:  10 
feet  wide,  14  feet  long 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  20 

Common  to  good .  14 

Pacific  Coast  .  13 

Old  stock .  7 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality,  and  the  buying  opportun¬ 
ities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  45  @  60 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  40  @  43 

Tub,  choice .  34  @  38 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  26 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  18  @  23 

Turkeys .  23  @  25 

Leg  of  lamb .  18  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  20  @  22 

Roasting  beef  .  18  @  22 

8tewing  beef  .  12  @  16 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Round  Steak  .  18  @  22 


The  imports  of  Chinese  eggs  to  our 
Pacific  coast  have  not  proven  nearly  so 
profitable  as  was  expected,  owing  to  the 
heavy  shrinkage  and  low  quality  shown 
on  arrival.  The  American  hen  evidently 
( Continued  on  page  203.) 


Put  New  Life 
Into  Your  Land 

Your  land  needs  lime.  One  appli¬ 
cation  of  R-R  Land  Lime  will  re¬ 
store  to  normal  any  soil  that  has 
been  worn  out  by  continuous  crop¬ 
ping — or  that  contains  acid. 


can 


LAW  Lime 


is  in  fine  powdered  form,  and  can 
be  spread  either  by  machine  or  by 
by  hand. 

One  R-R  Land  Lime  treatment 
is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  rota¬ 
tion  that  extends  over  five  or  six 
years. 

Write  today  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  telling  how,  for  what 
and  when  to  use  lime.  Address 
nearest  office. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boiton,  45  Milk  Street ;  New  York,  101  Park  Avenue 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 

For  Farm  or  Factory 


PORTABLE  OR 
ETATIOMARY 


BABY 
TERMS 
TO 

RILMBLE 
PEOPLE 

Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  how  big  an 
engine  you  need  and  get  our  offer  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


PARSONS'”""" 


MILK  WAGONS 


must  appeal  to 
the  milkman— the 
milkman  who  is 
in  business  for 
profit. 

We  assume  all 
the  risk  by  our 
guarantee. 

Write  at  once 
for  catalog  D  and 
photos. 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  New  York 


Farms  in  Delaware-*,',',1 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BA RGA INS 
It.  M.  CHAFFINA  CO..  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vu. 


rod. 


THE  AUTO-OILED  WINDMILL  Wl™ 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.  Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of  this 
8-foot  auto-oiled  windmill  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a 
year  or  more. 

.  T.ho  galvanized  steel  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps 
in  oil.  The  mill  needs  oiling  but  once  a  year. 

There  is  a  windmill,  known  the  world  over  as  “the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  standstill.  This  new  windmill  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with  oil  runs  in 
much  less  wind  than  that  well  known  windmill. 

The  two  large  gears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each  independent  of  the  other  and  each 
,s  d”^en  by  lts  own  Pinion  on  the  mam  shaft  and  must  take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times. 

The  auto-oiled  windmill,  withitsduplicate  gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load  straight  up,  is  un- 
"  Jjreakable.  Every  8-foot  mill  is  tested  under  a  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds  on  the  pump 
F or  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is  proportionately  greater.  We  know  that 1 
every  one  of  these  windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  this  is  the  most  nearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested, 
best  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and  self- 
sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made 
.  for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 

There  is  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furl¬ 
ing  device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very 
little  when 'the  wheel  is  furled, 


A  small 

child  can  easilyifurl  this 
windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can 
takecare  of  it.  One  of  these  mills  has  been  furled 
10,000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises — more 
times  than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  of  service. 

A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used ,  and  it  always  bolds. 

The  gear  case  contains  two  pairs  of  gears  and  the  supply  of  oil.  From  this 
gear  case  the  oil  circulates  to  every  bearing  in  a  constant  stream.  It  flows  out 
through  tha  friction  washers  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  is  automatically  returned  to 
the  gear  case.  Not  a  drop  of  oil  can  escape.  It  is  used  over  and  over.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  oil  in  th»  gear  case  the  gears  and  every  bearing  will  be  flooded  with  oil. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  If  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur¬ 
nish  you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  in  almost  no  wind.  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.  Have  as  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to 
gat  wind.  You  don’t  have  to  climb  it.  Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and  put 
in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  mill. 

.  .  Running  water  purifies  itself — stagnant  water,  standing  water,  collects  and  retains  impur¬ 
ities.  If  you  pump  from  your  well  constantly  all  the  water  itlcan  spare,  the  water  that  comes 
in  to  take  its  place  will  be  pure.  If  the  water  in  your  well  stands  until  you  happen  to  want  some, 
and  you  pump  but  little,  then  it  is  likely  that  surface  water  will  flow  into  it  and  carry  in  im- 
punties.  The  unsafe  well  is  the  one  that  has  standing  water.  A  flowing  stream  is  the  thing  to  be  desired. 

The  auto-oiled  windmill  makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  run  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other  with 
practically  no  wear  and  no  cost.  If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.,  1 146  So.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  always  fresh  and  pure?  It 
will  cost  next  to  nothing.  It  will  give  health  to  your  family  and  stock.  Let  the  water  run  into  a 
good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish  of  the  choice  kinds  your  family  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate 

your  garden  and  make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise.  Water  costs  nothing.  Use  it.  To  let  it  stand  is  to  abuse  it 

We  need  and  must  have  the  best  dealers  everywhere.  They  need  us  if  they  are  going  to  remain  in  the  windmill  business.  Write  right  now 


1915. 
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Wien  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The 
Eural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Rust 

cannot  get 
an  easy  foot¬ 
hold  on  this 
roof.  It  is  of  the 
lasting  kind.  It  af¬ 
fords  protection 
against  fire  and  light¬ 
ning  as  well  as  against 
rust.  This  roof  is  of 
Armco  Iron. 

ARMCOIROH 

Resists  Rust 

Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron 
is  not  only  the  purest  iron  made, 
but  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect 
in  respect  to  evenness  and  all  the 
other  qualities  which  are  the  basis 
of  rust  resistance.  Inspection  is 
constant  and  severe.  Bars  and 
sheets  showing  even  the  most 
minute  defects  are  excluded. 

Armco  Iron  shows  practically  no  dis¬ 
solution  when  dipped  into  the  molten 
zinc  ealvanizing.  Therefore  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  is  purer  and  will  outlast  the 
galvanizing  on  ordinary  iron  or  steel. 

Get  our  free  book 
“Iron  Roofs  that  Resist  Rust” 

Learn  all  about  this  rust  resisting 
roof.  The  book  shows  piping, 
siding,  roofing— corrugated ;  stand¬ 
ing  seam:  V-crimp;  shingles:  and 
Armco  Terne  Plate. 

The  trademark  ARMCO 
carries  the  assurance 
that  iron  bearing  that 
mark  is  manufactured 
by  The  American 
—  Rolling  Mill  Co.  with 
rMhe  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated 
with  its  products,  and 
hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  the  merit 
claimed  for  it. 

Your  hardware  dealer  or  tinner  will 
furnish  you  Armco  Roofing.  If  not, 
we  can.  Get  the  free  booklet  now. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.. 
Box  £69  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  manufacturers  under  Patents 
granted  to  The  /nternatienat 
Metal  Products  Company 


AMERICAN 


because  tkeyZfly/ 

First  choice  of  engineers  and 
road  builders  and  first  choice 
of  taxpayers  whose  money  foots 
the  bills  are  the  celebrated 

ARMCO  INGOT  !ro3  CULVERTS 

This  is  because  Armco  Culverts 
last  longest,  and  for  the  service 
they  give,  cost  least.  Easily  in¬ 
stalled,  and  never  need  attention 
or  repairs.  Armco  Culverts  repre¬ 
sent  true  economy.  The  triangle 
trade-mark  on  every  section  is  your 
guarantee  that  you  are  getting  the 
genuine  rust-resisting  pure  iron. 
Look  for  it. 

There  is  a  manufacturer  in 
your  vicinity.  Write  him. 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


ROOFING 

Defies  time  and  weather;  resists  rust  and 
lightning  and  is  fire-proof.  A  new  roof  free 
if  our  roofing  fails  to  give  the  satisfaction 
we  guarantee.  Our  bond  protects  you.  Saves 
you  money  every  season  and  every  year. 
Make  us  prove  it.  Writelodayfor  C atalog  and 
prices.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

Via  also  make  Corn  Crib*,  Stock  Tania,  Wire 
Fcueet*.  Crib  and  Tank  or  Fence  Catalog:  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 

Hation  1C  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


Pur©  Iron 


XT* 


Rain-water  Supply  Tank. 

CAN  yon  furnish  me  with  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  providing  rain  water  to 
supply  a  country  home?  1  have  heard 
of  an  arrangement  for  collecting  rain 
water  from  the  roof  of  a  dwelling  house. 
This  water  is  carried  off  the  roof  by 
means  of  a  pipe  into  a  filter  and  then 
stored  in  a  cement  cistern,  from  there 
pumped  to  a  tank,  affording  running 
water  for  the  entire  house.  It  is  claimed 
that  rain  water  can  be  stored  in  the 
cistern  for  months.  c.  J.  i. 

Elwyn,  Pa. 


It  is  common 
water  from  the 
vanized  iron,  or 
mestic  purposes, 


to  store 
lead-lined, 
tanks  for 


rain 

ffnl- 

do- 


praotice 
roof  i n 
concrete 

and.  if  such  water  is 
to  be  used  for  drinking  and  cooking,  it 
may  be  filtered.  For  other  than  potable 
purposes,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  storing  rain  water  is  to  build 
a  tank  of  the  desired  size  in  the  attic 
or  on  an  upper  floor,  using  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  two  by  four  scantlings  placed  one 
on  top  of  another  and  spiked  together  un¬ 
til  the  walls  of  the  tank  are  of  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  Joints  are,  of  course,  brok¬ 
en  and  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which 
the  tank  is  built  serves  as  the,  floor  of 
the  tank.  This  is  then  lined  with  sheet 
lead  soldered  in  place.  If  the  water  is 
to  be  drank,  however,  it  should  not  be 
stored  in  a  lead  tank,  and  one  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  may  be  purchased  through 
any  hardware  dealer.  In  a  house  al¬ 
ready  built,  it  might  not  be  practicable 
to  get  a  sufficiently  large  tank  into  the 
attic,  and  then  an  underground  cistern, 
or  one  in  the  cellar,  should  be  built.  Such 
a  cistern  may  be  built  of  brick  or.  more 
cheaply,  of  concrete,  and,  if  it  is  desired 
to  filter  the  water,  a  single  wall  of  por¬ 
ous  brick  may  divide  the  cistern  into  two 
compartments,  the  larger  of  which  may 
receive  the  water  from  the  roof,  while  the 
smaller  serves  as  a  storage  reservoir  from 
which  the  water  may  be  pumped  after 
it  has  filtered  through  the  brick  wall.  A 
still  better  filter  may  be  built  in  the 
form  of  a  second  concrete  chamber  con¬ 
nected  with  the  storage  cistern  and  con¬ 
taining  gravel,  pulverized  charcoal,  and 
fine  sand  in  successive  layers  through 
which  the  water  must  pass  before  being 
used.  Details  of  such  a  filter  and  cis¬ 
tern  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  57 
from  the  IT.  N.  Department  of 
Washington,  D.  (’.  This 
be  sent  to  anyone,  upon 
A  tank  on  an  upper  floor 
connected  by  means  of  ordinary  plumbing 
with  the  rooms  below,  and,  if  the  storage 
cistern  is  in  the  cellar,  a  small  tank  may 
he  used  and  periodically  filled  by  means 
of  a  force  pump.  If  running  water  is 
not  desired,  a  cistern  pump  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  will  answer  every  purpose. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Hens  and  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 

AS  stated  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y..  the.  “apple 
crop  is  spotted  this  year.”  While  in 
many  localities  good  prices  are  rul¬ 
ing,  we  of  Western  Maryland  are  puz- 
zh  d  to  know  what  to  do  with  our  big 
crop.  1  have  partially  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  this  way ;  I  have  invited  my  200  It. 
I.  Rods  to  a  daily  feast  on  "bird’s  nest” 
or  apple  pudding.  This  is  the  recipe  for 
making  it:  Take  three  pecks  of  apples 
and  run  through  a  hand  cider  mill.  Put 
the  cider  in  a  barrel  for  vinegar,  (in  a 
locked  box  or  room,  and  the  key  in  moth¬ 
er’s  pocket)  and  place  the  pomace  in  a 
tub.  Add  to  the  pomace  7%  pounds  corn- 
meal.  7 V-2  pounds  gluten  meal,  Jive  pounds 
wheat  bran,  five  pounds  beef  scraps,  two 
scoops  fine  charcoal  and  three  handfuls 
salt.  Mix  thoroughly  and  feed  as  a  dry 
mash.  It  is  a  wonderful  appetizer  and 
they  will  get  the  whole  bushel  and  a  half 
out  of  sight  in  about  24  hours,  besides 
18  pounds  of  corn.  18  pounds  wheat  and 
nine  pounds  of  oats  fed  in  the  litter.  This 
makes  a  ratio  of  about  1:5,  37 V-2°fo  being 
green  food  and  5 %  animal  matter.  Pret¬ 
ty  close  to  a  Summer  ration,  isn’t  it? 
For  a  change  the  apples  may  be  boiled 
or  baked  occasionally. 

I  like  the  new  method  of  feeding  the 
grain  at  Storrs — a  handful  each  time  I 
visit  the  trapuests  at  eight.  10  and  12 
o’clock  and  a  full  feed  at  three  or  four 
o’clock.  But  12  o’clock  and  there  they 
go  again,  with  the  roosters  coming  in 
strong  on  the  chorus,  all  singing  “Long 
Live  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.” 
Maryland.  c.  T.  sweet. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  more  reports 
of  feeding  apples  this  season  than  ever 
before.  They  are  being  fed  to  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Here  we  have  the 
hens  at  it.  It  will  be  a  distinct  gain 
to  society  when  more  apples  are  fed  in 
this  way  and  fewer  made  into  cider. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  ever  eat  the  apples  which  are 
crushed  for  cider — worms,  rot  “specks” 
and  all! 


VERTICAL 

FARMING 


The  New  Agriculture 


WRITE  FOR 
THIS 

FREE  BOOK 

F^OR  2,000  years  most 
farmers  have  cultivated 
only  6  to  8  inches  of  soil. 

They  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  adding  to  these 
6-inch  farms  plant  foods, 
such  as  potash,  phosphor¬ 
ous  and  lime,  that  already 
lay  in  the  subsoil  waiting 
to  be  made  available. 

VERTICAL  FARMING 

makes  available  tons  per 
acre  of  new  plant  food, 
ensures  abundant  mois¬ 
ture,  and  largely  increases 
crop  yields. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Bailey,  Geologint  at 
the  University  of  Southern 
California,  has  prepared  a 

reading  course  of  instruction  in  soils  and  vertical  farming, 
a  well  illustrated  book.  It  will  be  mailed 


GII  8ERT  EJ.L1S  BAILEY.  zk.D. 
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We  have  printed  it  in 


FREE  ON  REQUEST 

to  anyone  owning  a  farm  in  the  United  States.  Get  this  book  about  soils.  Work 
your  farm  to  its  full  capacity.  Know  your  land.  Learn  its  composition.  1  se  the 
fertilizers  nature  is  storing  beneath  your  6-inch  farms.  Send  a  postal  request  to¬ 
day  for  Vertical  Farming  Booklet  30-F.  Be  sure  to  state  the  acreage  of  the  farm 
you  own. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Established  1802  Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 


TRY  an  Emerson  in  your 

own  field.  Prove  to  yourself 

that  it’s  the  easiest  to  handle  and 

the  most  efficient  plow  you  ever  used. 

A  slight  pressure  on  the  Emerson 
famous  foot  lever  lifts  the  plow  out  of 
the  ground  with  the  team  at  a  standstill. 
Another  slight  pressure  unlatches  the 
plow,  lowers  and  locks  it  into  the  ground 
no  matter  how  hard  the  soil  is.  The 


Emerson  Foot  Lift  Plow 


Is  more  compact,  has  larger 
wheels,  carries  the  load  closer 
to  the  horses,  and  is  equipped 
with  Emerson  2000-mile  maga¬ 
zine  axles,  which  require  oiling 
only  once  a  season. 

That’s  why  the  Emerson  is 
the  easiest  plow  on  horses.  W rite 
for  Free  Book  on  Emerson 
Plows — it’s  tiro  safe  way  to  get 
the  most  and  best  for  your  plow 
money. 

Emerson  -  Brantingham 
Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery 
Established  1852 

912  W.  Iron  St..  Rockford,  III. 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices  forFences? 


Buy  direct.  Save  middleman’s  profit.  Our  Elastic  Dia¬ 
mond  and  Square  Mesh  Fences  are  all  of  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Steel  Wire,  extra  heavily  gal vanized.LastlonR. 
or,  costless.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  prices,  etc. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  337  Ward  St.,  Decatur.  Ind. 


The  TOWNSEND  STRETCHER 

is  the  best  implement  made  for 
stretching  woven  wire  and  is  equal¬ 
ly  as  good  (or  plain,  twisted  or  barb¬ 
ed  wire.  It  has  steel  grips  that  never 
slip  and  is  a  very  durable  and  con¬ 
venient  implement.  Ask  your 
Hardware  Dealer  for  it.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

F.  R.  TbWNSItNO 
Pointed  Post  Now  York 


Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and 
Cemetery 
Associations. 

i  * 


REPUBLIC  ENTRANCE  ARCHf^  FENCE 

t,an  Attractive 


Every  community  is  interested  in  the  proper  care  of  the  Inst  rcstinor  place  of  loved  ones,  and  *b^®  5]}^®  tbat 

sacred  spot  are  sure  of  public  approval  if  they  protect  and  adorn  it  with  the  Republic  Ornamental  Entrance  Arch  and  Pence. 

These  arches  and  fences  are  economical,  because  substantial  and  permanent.  Uprights  of  heavy  tubular  iron,  connected 
with  artiBtic  scroll  work  of  wrought  iron  securely  riveted.  All  galvanized  or  painted,  aa  uesirea. 

We  build  arches  also  for  parka,  private  grounds,  country  homes,  etc.  Lettering  in  upper  panel  made  to  order  without  charge. 
Our  Free  Service  Department  will  work  out  your  Cemetery  Fence  Problems.  See  your  committee  now  and  have  your  new 
ice  and  arch  up  by  Memorial  Day.  Illustrated  Catalog  giving  varioue  designs  free  on  request.  N 

34  Republic  St..  Nortb  Chicago,  111. 


fence  and  arc 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO.. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  New  England 
Homestead,  on  page  18,  at  the  top  of  the 
third  column,  appeared  this  paragraph 
in  reference  to  the  New  York  Land 
Bank  : 

“But  that  idea  violates  nearly  all  the 
principles  which  should  be  insisted  upon 
in  a  farmland  mortgage  bank  in  any  New 
England  State.  It  gives  agriculture 
mighty  little  show  for  securing  loans,  as 
it  is  framed  more  in  the  interest  of  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
property.  It  is  so  tainted  with  Tam- 
manyism  that  it  was  utterly  repudiated, 
in  effect,  by  the  farmers  of  New.  York  at 
the  November  election.  Their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  so  gi'eat  that  said  law  may  even  be 
repealed  by  the  present  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature.”  w.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


In  spite  of  the  hysterical  efforts  of 
some  of  its  enemies,  the  Land  Bank  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  a  reality.  The 
$100,000  of  cash  capital  was  subscribed 
and  paid  in  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
opposition  that  other  interests  could  put 
up.  It  was  opposed  by  three  classes. 
First,  those  who  did  not  understand  it, 
and  feared  it  might  interfere  with  some 
interest  they  are  now  collecting.  They 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  they 
can  invest  through  the  Land  Bank  and 
share  in  all  profits.  Second,  it  was  op¬ 
posed  by  men  who  wanted  easy  money 
through  government  subsidies  for  specu¬ 
lative  land  deals.  Third,  by  Mr.  Myrick, 
the  editor  of  the  Homestead,  who  ex¬ 
hibits  chagrin  because  no  one  pays  any 
attention  to  the  alleged  Myrick  credit 
plan,  and  who  can  never  forgive  the 
author  of  this  plan  for  showing  up  the 
Myrick  fakes  and  collecting  money  from 
him  for  some  of  his  fake  victims. 

Tammany  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
Land  Bank  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
No  Tammany  man  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  the  bill,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  single  man  in  that  or¬ 
ganization  could  tell  you  today  what  it  is 
for.  It  was  passed  by  a  strong  Repub¬ 
lican  Assembly,  and  by.  an  organization 
Democratic  Senate,  and  signed  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  Democratic  Governor.  It  was 
indorsed  by  the  New  York  State  Grange; 
by  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  by  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  by  independent  men  of 
all  political  complexions.  It  is  approved 
by  them  all  now. 

It  is  not  a  system  exclusively  for  the 
town  and  city.  It  unites  the  interests 
of  both ;  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
farm  districts  benefit  from  such  a  union 
because  money  is  easier  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country.  The  union  of  the  two 
will  make  a  stronger  system  than  one 
could  be  alone ;  but  the  interests  of  both 
are  fully  protected  in  the  law  and  in  the 
Board  of  Management. 

The  Land  Bank  has  now  $100,000 
ready  to  be  loaned  on  the  homes  and 
farms  of  the  State.  As  soon  as  the  State 
issues  its  certificate  the  loans  will  be 
made.  When  this  is  loaned  out,  it  may 
sell  bonds  and  furnish  $2,000,000  more 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  mortgages 
may  be  made  for  40  years ;  and  they  may 
be  paid  in  yearly  payments  of  one  per 
cent,  a  year.  The  owner  gets  compound 
interest  on  his  savings.  Formerly  the 
lender  only  got  it. 

Massachusetts  will  make  no  mistake 
in  adopting  a  similar  measure.  The  only 
possible  fault  with  our  law  is  that  it  is 
possibly  too  restrictive — too  safe  for  those 
who  put  money  into  the  bonds — but  that 
is  a  good  fault,  and  it  can  easily  be  rem¬ 
edied,  if  necessary.  Besides,  the  owners 
will  get  the  benefit  in  other  ways  when 
the  safety  of  the  system  and  its  bonds 
are  known. 


Milk  and  Cream  Company.  We  have  had 
complaints  from  milk  producers  who  have 
had  trouble  to  get  money  from  these  peo¬ 
ple  for  several  years  past.  One  of  the 
Libermans  has  been  under  indictment  be¬ 
fore  in  connection  with  a  horse  poisoning 
case  in  this  city.  We  were  never  able 
to  find  that  thes^'  people  had  any  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  that  would  warrant 
farmers  in  extending  them  credit  for  milk, 
and  gave  this  advice  freely  in  these  col¬ 
umns. 

William  S.  Pugitt  of  Bayard.  Va., 
owes  me  a  balance  of  $5.20  for  peaches. 
Ilis  wife  reported  that  they  received  the 
peaches  all  right.  r.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

This  is  a  small  amount,  but  a  transac¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  particularly  aggra¬ 
vating  to  a  farmer.  Anyone  is  at  liberty 
to  repudiate  a  just  bill,  but  their  credit 
standing  is  certainly  impaired,  and  it 
simply  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  reiter¬ 
ate  our  advice — be  cautious  about  mak¬ 
ing  shipments  to  parties  with  no  financial 
standing.  Our  attorney  secured  a  promise 
from  Mr.  Pugitt  to  pay  this  amount,  but 
he  failed  to  keep  his  word. 

W.  O.  Chase,  of  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  under 
indictment  in  the  Federal  Court  for  using 
the  mails  to  defraud,  will  probably 
escape  punishment  with  a  fine.  It  is 
understood  that  be  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  settle  all  claims  against 
him,  and  if  this  is  done  he  will  probably 
not  bo  punished,  as  the  judge  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Chase  raised 
chickens  and  was  not  dealing  in  blue 
sky,  the  intention  may  not  have  been  to 
defraud,  and  Mr.  Chase’s  failure  to  sup¬ 
ply  stock  sold  was  due  more  to  poor 
business  management  than  to  a  desire  to 
defraud.  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Chase 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  make  good. — Local  paper. 

The  above  confirms  the  warning  given 
our  subscribers  last  Summer  against 
sending  money  to  this  poultryman  for 
stock.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  the 
courts  to  determine,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  whether  the  party  started  out  de¬ 
liberately  to  defraud  or  not,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same  to  his  victims  when 
they  send  money  for  stock  and  they  are 
unable  to  get  what  they  pay  for,  or  a 
refund  of  their  money.  We  are  willing 
to  give  Mr.  Chase  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  but  we  advise  our  people  seeking 
to  buy  breeding  stock  to  patronize  poul- 
trymen  that  the  Federal  Department  does 
not  find  necessary  to  prosecute  for  fradu- 
lent  use  of  the  mails. 

In  reading  your  Publisher’s  Desk,  page 
22.  I  note  an  article  referring  to  A. 
Seckendorf,  Bath  Beach,  N.  Y.  I  have 
had  several  requests  from  this  person  for 
eggs,  hut  through  your  columns  I  have 
read  of  so  many  crooked  people,  I  natur¬ 
ally  considered  this  man  to  be  of  a  class 
that  needed  watching,  and  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  stationery  that  he  uses 
I  felt  further  convinced.  I  also  wish  to 
say  your  articles  of  various  dates  regard¬ 
ing  James  Wilcox  of  921  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York,  have  saved  me  from  getting  into 
his  clutches,  and  I  only  wish  more  of 
those  crooks  could  be  exposed.  f.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

Publisher’s  Desk  is  not  conducted  in 
vain  while  we  have  such  evidence  as  the 
above  of  the  service  it  is  rendering  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  farmers  this  department  has 
saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  wild¬ 
cat  produce  houses,  promoters  of  worth¬ 
less  stock,  land  schemes  and  the  other 
forms  of  deception  and  fraud  exposed  in 
this  department.  We  dare  say  the  aggre¬ 
gate  would  be  in  excess  of  a  dollar 
for  each  reader,  or  the  subscription  price 
of  the  paper. 


Three  additional  men  wanted  under 
sealed  indictments  in  connection  with 
the  Trenton-Remsen  Milk  Company  cases, 
are  to  be  produced  before  Justice  DeAn- 
gelis  in  Supreme  Court  at  10  o’clock  this 
morning.  This  was  promised  yesterday 
afternoon  by  Lion.  John  C.  Davies  of 
Camden,  who  appears  as  counsel  with 
Edward  W.  Drecker  of  New  York,  at¬ 
torney  for  Frank  Liberman  and  Henry 
Fineburg,  who  were  brought  here  Thurs¬ 
day  night  and  held  under  $25,000  bail, 
charged  with  grand  larceny,  first  degree. 
About  50  prisoners  were  arraigned  in 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  arraignment  of 
Liberman  and  Fineburg  was  postponed. 
— Utica  Daily  Press. 

The  five  men  under  indictment  referred 
to  in  the  above  item  have  conducted  a 
milk  business  in  New  York  City  as  Liber¬ 
man  Dairy  Company  and  Interstate 


During  the  year  ending  June,  1914, 
there  were  370  convictions  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails.  Among  the  schemes  were  the 
following :  Fake  land  schemes ;  sale  of 
stocks,  bonds,  medicines  and  medical  ap¬ 
pliances;  spectacles;  Alfalfa  seed;  poul¬ 
try,  dogs,  horses ;  formulas ;  interest  in 
a  fake  business;  produce  commission 
swindle;  work-at-home  schemes;  picture 
puzzle,  fake  prize,  credit  letter,  C.  O.  D. 
package  and  loan  schemes;  fake  corres¬ 
pondence  schools,  music  publishers,  de¬ 
tective  agencies,  astrologers,  rating  agen¬ 
cies;  fraudulent  banking  institutions  and 
insurance  claims;  buying  and  selling  hay; 
dogs  ordered  and  not  paid  for,  and  many 
others.  Some  of  the  above  were  old  of¬ 
fenders  and  warning  had  been  issued  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time  against 
them.  In  some  cases  we  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  placing  the  complaints  with 
the  Department  because  of  some  fraud 
practiced  upon  our  readers.  The  list  may 
help  to  avoid  similar  propositions. 


YesSirUheNisco 


m 


THERE’S  spreader  quality  for  youl 
Just  pile  the  NISCO  as  high  as  you 
would  pile  a  wagon  box.  Then  drive 
around  for  three  little  minutes.  Zip!  the  load 
is  pulverized  and  spread  over  your  field.  ,, 

It’s  our  double  cylinder  and  our  revolving  distributor 
that  do  this.  They  take  three  whacks  at  the  manure. 

Spreads  Seven  Feet  Wide 

An  even,  uniform  spread  whose  volume  can  be  altered  at  will.  Our 
drag  conveyor  prevents  spreader  racing  when  going  up  hill  or  over  fur¬ 
rows  and  thus  insures  against  valuable  manure  being  wasted. 

•iv? « l'rro^Iluead  tha*  yoy  can  sPread  an  acre  in  fewer  trips 

with  a  NISCO  than  with  those  having  a  narrower  spread.  It  saves  vou 
time  and  labor,  and  saves  wear  and  tear  on  horses  and  machine.  The 


is  a"  Forty  Feature  Spreader.  It  has  40  separate  and  distinct  features 
that  are  not  found  on  any  other  spreader  in  the  world. 

Our  double  cylinder  and  revolving  paddle  distributor  are  protected  by 
patents  and  cannot  be  used  on  any  other  spreader.  Our  special  drag  con¬ 
veyor,  used  in  place  of  the  old  style  Apron,  is  another  big  NISCO  feature. 

A  Light  Draft,  Low  Down,  Full  Capacity  Spreader 
That’s  Sure  to  Give  Satisfaction* 


Two  horses  can  easily  pull  the 
NISCO  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  or  three  for  the  large 
spreaderon  loose  ground.  Tongue 
hangs  low  to  prevent  neck  weight 
and  to  permit  hitch  to  go  under 
the  spreader  bed  when  making  a 
short  turn. 

The  NISCO  Spreader  is  built  low 
down  for  easy  loading.  The  top 
of  the  sides  is  only  41  inches  from 
the  ground,  yet  a  steel  conveyor 
track  underneath  the  spreader 


bed  holds  up  the  'conveyor  and 
provides  a  17-inch  clearance  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  ground. 

.  The  bed  of  the  NISCO  spreader 
is  18%  inches  and  it’s  all  manure 
room.  There’s  no  space  taken  up 
with  heavy  frame  sills,  rollers  or 
-Aprons.”  That’s  why  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  NISCO  spreader  is  up 
to  and  even  above  its  actual  rat¬ 
ing.  You  can  safely  load  12  inches 
above  top  of  sides. 


Chain  Drive — No  Gears  to  Strip,  Freeze  or  Break 

The  simplest  and  most  effective 


driving  mechanism  known.  If  a 
chain  breaks  the  broken  link  can, 
be  replaced  in  a  few  minutes  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents.  But  a  broken 

gear  means  a  long  delay  and  a 
eavy  cost  before  you  get  it  fixed. 
The  NISCO  is  simply  made  from 
start  to  finish.  It  has  only  about 
half  as  many  parts  as  other 
spreaders. 

This  means  that  it’s  easier  to 
understand,  easier  to  handle  and 


will  give  twice  the  service  with¬ 
er  rl£!-^akage-  Whien  you  get  the 
NISCO  you  are  not  buying  pretty 
pictures  out  of  a  catalog,  but  are 
getting  a  machine  that  will  do  its 
work  unfailingly  right  in  your  own 
field.  We  guarantee  it  for  a  full 
year  against  breakage  from  any 
cause,  even  carelessness. 


We  guarantee  it  to  be  of  best 
material  and  workmanship  and  to 
do  everything  claimed  for  it. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

He’ll  explain  the  Forty  Features  and  show  why  this  NISCO  is  the  favorite 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  write  for  our 
free  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Special*  f 

192  First  Street 
Coldwater,  0. 


Save  Your  Strength — Your 
Horses,  Your  Time  and  Big 
Money  This  Easy  Way 


Get  facts  now  about  these  low-lift, 
handy  wagons.  Save  man’s  work.  Save 
all  repair  expense.  Lighter  dralt,  do  not 
rut  roads  or  fields  even  on  wet  ground. 
We  also  furnish  wheels  to  fit  ANY  wagon. 
Climate  can’t  affect  our  steel  wheels.  Spokes 
don’ t  work  1  oose  from  rim  or  hub.  Let  us  prove 
it.  Send  postal  now  for  free  illustrated  book. 
Weetrle  Wheel  Co.,  48Blm8t.*  Quincy,  III. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels  andj 
Handy  Wagons 


Get 
This 

free 

Rook 

ROW; 


rnNTFNTS  ducts  have  a  representative  in  the  West 

who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  East 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  February  6,  1915.  pv  wjre  and  knows  just  what  to  do.  Ill 
FARM  TOPICS  some  cases  a  member  of  the  firm  spends 

The  Potato  Crop-A  Serious  Matter . 163  a  large  part  of  liis  time  in  the  field  work- 

S'.eep  and  Cow  Manure  on  Potatoes . 164  mg  on  melons  in  <  olorado,  Arizona  or 

Substitutes  for  Manure  . 164  (California  and  asparagus  and  other  crops 

D lying  Out  Hen  Manure.............. . in  California.  Such  concerns  usually 

The*  Value  of  Ve^  Mud  . have  branches  in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 

Barley,  Rye  and  Vetch  . 164  so  that  the  stuff  can  be  shipped  to  best 

A  Lancaster  Country  Industry.  Part  1 . 165  advantage. 

A  Crop  of  Mangels  . . 168  - 

Sowing  Oats  and  Peas  . J6» 

Vetch  With  Buckwheat  .  The  Marketing  Problem. 

Hairy  Vetch  With  Oats  . l^j 

Spring-sown  Oat  Crop  . X/’OUR  article  “Possibilities  of  Produc- 

Asparagus  for  Buffalo. . . . .  '  Y  tion,”  page  01.  issue  of  January 

New  York  fI™  Bureau  Work! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. ! ! !  AtS  16,  is  all  right,  blit  your  editorial  oil 

Storing  Winter  Beets . h®  the  “Market  Problem  hits  the  real  mark, 

Good  Corn  in  New  Jersey . t lie  market.  It  is  the  little  fellow  and 

The  Soil  ^°r  votes  a  .  i '. '.!!!*.!!"  i  1  i  il'l  the  beginner  trying  the  old  “safe”  slow 

U°*y.  State  Agricultural  Society . 11  way  of  workking  into  a  business,  who 

Farm  and  Live-stock  News . 13  11P0(1  help  ill  way  of  a  Certain  kind  of 

Breezy  Notes  From  Oklahoma . »  information.  IIow  can  lie  find  out  names 

5525rrfo?%SSV ::::::::::::::::::::::::  and  addresses  of  reliable  dty  firms?  you 

Hardwood  Ashes  for  Grain . 1"2  may  “advertise.  Yes — but  he  has  too 

Green  Manure  for  Garden . 192  ] (0  niake  that  pay  and  he  does  not 

SjaXi/Sfei:::::::::::::®  •■<>«;”.  f>  ??.v,crti!i  „Af 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY.  111  au  ^ere0iai.se<\  last  jeai  -0  hlMiels  f 

„  „  „  t,  t  mi  three  to  3^4-inch  white  onions.  He  sold 

Grain  for  Small  Poultry  Farm .  fow  'ill  nov  buslipl  S6l6Ct6(l 

Keeping  One  Cow  to  the  Acre . 1|6  a  tOW  at  PCI  Still  CK  Dllbliei,  seitcttu. 

Winter  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle . 1^6  He  culled  out  all  below  three  inches,  lie 

Slippery  Barn  Floor  . . . JS7  them  to  a  dealer  who  had  just  "‘got 

Farmers  Start  Cheese  Factory . from  New  York”  .r>()  bushels  at  60  cents 

With r^y  and  SB’-agi: -190  per  bushel,  little  measly  stuff  throe- 

■^eedirg  Fall  Pigs  . 160  fourth  inches  ill  diameter,  which  he  was 

Corn  for  the  Silo...  . ge]jing  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  This  man 

SX^aki^si^ stm  has  five  bushels  left  of  the  three- 

Tlie  Dairy  Summer  Vacation . 1*5  inch.  He  would  raise  100  next  year  it 

Worms  in  Poultry . *93  ]le  ]-new  Jle  could  be  sure  to  sell  them 

Ailing  Cats  and  Hens . at  $1  per  bushel  net  here  at  railroad 

Unthrifty  Hens  . station,  but  he  does  not  know  who  would 

“The  Making  of  an  Egg’’ . ’"7  take  them. 

Poultry  and  Apples  . . is!  A  farmer,  Swedish,  rented  a  farm  near 

SSsEfft  i.«  « lot  of  good 

Squab  Guineas  . *69  produce.  He  took  a  load  to  New  London. 

Rooster  With  Frozen  Comb  . 1"6  jj-  s]10llld  have  sold  wholesale  for  $40  to 

Outdoor  Brooder  .  . . . . . $50  (New  York  prices).  lie  reported 

H” ‘■l  t™!™  .  the  stores  all  lmd  rag, liar  people’ from 

HORTICULTURE.  whom  tliov  bought,  but  most  offered  him 

Iron  and  Fruit  Trees . l->3.  M  about  $}()  “for  the  lot.”  He  finally  sold 

Lamps  fo^r  D^troyin!8  Mithi! ! !  1 1 ! ! ! !  1 !  i  !  i  J*  I  think  for  $12  rather  than  cart  it  home 

Water-cored  Apples  . 367  12  miles  to  food  tit  the  pigs !  \\  lmt  S 

winter  Pears  . ]’7  the  answer?  He  had  110  time  to  go  in 

Pruning  Clapp  Pears  . ;  -  •  • ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  and  find  customers,  has  not  knowledge 

f.praving  for  Frost  Damage . ] -7  or  ability,  but  lie  can  grow  the  ciops. 

Starting  a  Peach  Orchard . .  who  can  and  will  give  such  men  a  lielp- 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association.!  0  jr„  ],anfp  j.  s.  b. 

Notes  and  Comments  . . .  ]  'r'rmnnc’ticiit 

P'anting  Hazel  and  Walnuts . J  1  '  olllltCtlCUt.  _ 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice  . -  * 

Mice  and  Fruit  Trees . 11  Jan.  14.  Wheat,  $1.25;  rye,  SO;  oats, 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME.  5.8 ;  buckwheat,  70;  corn,  ear,  38;  pota- 

From  Day  to  Day . 3A  (<)(»s<  60;  lmy,  t  ,  >>12;  str  sv,  $8;  ap- 

The  Rural  Patterns  . Jg|  pies,  Baldwin.  50;  blitter,  30;  eggs,  35; 

irf.  «>w .  io=  wk.  ii  t,*™  isi 

Pumpkin  Recipes  . 385  chickens.  10;  fresh  milch  cows,  $50  to 

Sweet  Pickles  . 385  $75;  steers  and  heifers,  fat,  8;  veal 

MISCELLANEOUS.  calves,  9 1/2-  J .  H.  C. 

Defending  Property  . ■  •  •  •  J6|  Kittanilillg,  Pa. 

n'he  Pictures  . 165,  166 

Late  Winter  Hints  to  Beekeepers . 16  - 

-Veil-digging  Experience  . 369  Colony  Brooder  House8. 

vents  of  the  Week  . J 

closing  a  Road  .  . . Jig  T  HAVE  been  using  homemade  remov- 

Road-making  Material:  Fence  Off  Line . M5  ners  with  a  heating  outfit  ot  my  own 

Line  Fence  Trouble  .  M5  fle8>n  something  Oil  the  Style  of  the 

JSmJoS  0™  WortiRa‘!,;0ad:::::::::::m  Cornell  colony  house  heater,  which  ac- 

The  Horned  Owl  . 177  comodates  about  200  or  more  chicks.  The 

Some  Recent  Bulletins  . 378  outfit  has  given  me  good  satisfaction.  I 

Editorials  . . 382  w-gh  to  raise  more  chickens,  and  have 

TheV  problem  ofe  Marketing ' 1 ! ! ! '. ‘.183  been  thinking  of  installing  some  brooder 

Electricity  on  the  Farm . 193  stoves.  Ilow  do  they  handle  so  many 

Sawmill  Questions  . J94  chickens  all  bunched  together?  It  is 

^UI?nPrkiw^erb Si^niv . 194  very  well  while  they  are  small.  A  flock 

Rain-water^ Sifppy  Tank  ‘I!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!! 201  ,  f  200  chickens  in  one  of  our  colony 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 202  houses,  gets  to  be  a  big  flock  before  one 

_ _  _  is  able  to  shift  off  some  of  the  males 

“  as  broilers,  and  before  they  adapt  them¬ 

selves  to  roosting,  also  a  certain  amount 
of  temperature  has  to  ho  given  them  the 
larger  part  of  the  Summer.  During  the 
Spring  months,  the  weather  necessitates 
feeding  the  chicks  mostly  indoors,  and 
the  flocks  increases  by  50  more  every  day, 
so  you  can’t  seem  to  get  standing  room. 
This  is  the  problem  I  want  to  solve,  how 
they  manage  to  get  through  the  door  at 
feeding  time,  and  the  general  attention 
to  the  stove,  with  a  flock  of  500  to  1000 
or  more  chicks.  L.  L. 

Connecticut. 


L. 


Winter  Use  of  Hen  Manure. 

E.  W..  Patehogue,  N.  Y\,  asks  if  it 
is  advisable  to  put  chicken  manure 
directly  on  the  land.  My  experience 
shows  this  can  be  done  in  quite  liberal 
quantities  during  the  Winter.  I  took 
mine  directly  from  the  house  to  a  piece  of 
land  seeded  to  clover,  and  the  result  was 
a  very  heavy  crop,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  with  safety  after  early  Spring.  It 
can  also  be  put  upon  lawns  in  the  same 
way  during  the  Winter.  We  over¬ 
worked  poultry  keepers  must  save  work 
wherever  possible,  and  the  treatment  ad¬ 
vised  in  the  answer  given  while  theoretic¬ 
ally  correct,  involves  a  great  deal  of 
work.  M.  E.  c. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  poultry  manure 
will  show  its  effect  anywhere  you  put 
it.  The  plan  we  have  suggested  of  dry¬ 
ing  and  crushing  it  makes  it  more  effect¬ 
ive  as  you  can  spread  it  more  evenly. 
Mixing  with  the  chemicals  certainly  adds 
to  its  effect — but  all  this  takes  time. 

hnys  150  envelopes  nnd  letter¬ 
heads.  Cards,  tnes,  labels,  either, 
125,  50c.:  ;;00,  ni  <\;  500,  $M0:  1,000,  $2.40.  We  prepay 
express.  Chatham  Courier  Co.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Egps  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

YOUNG  MAN.  single,  no  farm  experience,  wants 
work  on  farm:  small  wages  expected:  pre¬ 
vious  work  forestry  in  West:  used  to  hard  work 
and  long  hours;  good  education;  good  references. 
LEROY  M.  RICHARDSON,  Winchester,  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  who  understands 
the  values  of  feeds,  to  take  charge  of  Poul¬ 
try.  Dairy  and  Hogs  on  a  300-acre  Western 
Pennsylvania  farm:  must  be  good  milker,  hut- 
termaker  and'  calf  raiser;  understands  P.abcock 
test  nnd  records;  married  college  man  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience  preferred;  farm  located  on  trol¬ 
ley  line:  wages  governed  by  results:  state  ref¬ 
erence.  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  HOTEL 
OAKLAND.  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

MAPLE  COVE  FARM— Products  direct  to  Con¬ 
sumers.  ROUTE  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


ONE  DOLLAR 


NEW  WHITE  HONEY  in  sixty-pound'  cans  and 
five  and  ten-pound  pails.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wls. 

APPLES,  APPLES,  APPLES — For  choice  spray¬ 
ed  Winter  Apples.  Please  order  to-day.  C.  J. 
YODER.  Grantsville.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 3  incubators.  Edison  Phonograph, 
5x7  folding  camera,  and  40-liglit  acetylene  gas 
machine.  HARRY  W.  NICKERSON,  East  Har¬ 
wich,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  twenty -flve-dollar  Newton  Col¬ 
ony  Brooder:  used  one  season:  perfect  condi¬ 
tion:  price,  fifteen  dollars.  JOHN  A.  LOSEE, 
Richfield'  Springs,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19. 
experience.  Box 


wishes  position  on 
27,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


farm;  no 


GOOD  HOME  for  middle  aged  man  that  will  ex¬ 
change  light  work  for  small  wages  on  up- 
to-date  farm.  C.  ABELL,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  FOREMAN — Wants  position;  single, 
25;  practical.  Cornell  Winter  course;  reliable, 
educated.  B.  K..  134  Linden  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED — Florida  Livestock  propo¬ 
sition.  with  capital:  500-acre  rich  clay  land 
near  Tallahassee.  L.  ITEIMBURGER,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla. 

YOUNG  MAN  (married),  wishes  position  at  any¬ 
thing  after  Feb.  1;  experienced  poultryman, 
understanding  incubators,  brooders,  etc.  Box 


24,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


PRODUCE,  PRICES  AND  TRADE, 

( Continued  from  page  200.) 
has  no  serious  competitor  in  the  Chinese 
eg”'  * 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  Rhodesian 


WANTED — First-class,  single,  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  Gardener,  also  capable  of  taking  care 
of  bees.  Address,  GARDENER-BEES,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE— Desires 
work  on  up-to-date  farm;  understands  farm- 
work;  ready  for  the  job.  MARTIN  GROEPLER, 
14  Overlook  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  FARMER  of  good  habits  (25),  wishes 
position  as  foreman  or  manager  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  life  experience  all  branches  farm¬ 
ing.  J.  F.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


mines  of  South  Africa  during 
amounted  to  858.538  ounces,  worth 
$15,000,000. 


1914 

about 


Egg  Prices  in  1914. 

CAN  you  furnish  me  with  the  wholesale 
prices  for  nearby  white  eggs  for  each 
month  of  the  past  year?  n.  e. 
New  Jersey. 

Wholesale  prices  for  choice  white  eggs 
at  New  York  the  first  part  of  each  month 
in  1914  were:  January,  40  to  42;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  37  to  39;  March.  30  to  32;  April, 
24  to  25 ;  Mav,  21  to  22 ;  June,  22  to  23 ; 
July,  25  to  27;  August.  28  to  29;  Sep¬ 
tember,  34  to  35;  October.  35  to  38;  No¬ 
vember,  52  to  55 :  December,  56  to  60. 
There  were  some  sales  above  these  figures, 
both  on  contract  and  in  general  business, 
but  the  prices  mentioned  cover  the  bulk 
of  trade. 

Sprouts  From  the  West. 

ARE  California  Brussels  sprouts  more 
plentiful  in  New  York  this  year  than 
usual,  and  what  is  the  probability  as 
to  their  future  supply?  i>.  w. 

New  York. 

Since  the  first  week  of  this  month  Cnl- 
:fornia  Brussels  sprouts  have  arrived  here 
:n  larger  quantities  than  usual.  At  first 
they  brought  $5  per  drum — about  one 
bushel — and  since  then  have  jumped  to 
812.  They  come  at  a  time  when  our  na¬ 
tive  crop  is  about  gone,  and  appeal  to  a 
e’nss  of  hotel  trade  which  will  pay  high 
ii'ioes,  if  necessary  to  get  what  they 
want.  Fast  freights  and  comparatively 
V>w  rates  from  the  Far  Wept  have  made 
California  vegetables  nearly  as  accessible 
to  New  York  as  those  from  the  South. 
New  York  concerns  handling  such  pro- 


Brooder  stoves  designed  to  care  for 
from  500  to  1000  chicks  need  larger  build¬ 
ings  than  eight  by  nine  feet  colony 
houses;  the  makers  of  a  well-known  stove 
recommend  240  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  500  chicks  and  392  square  feet  for 
from  1000  to  1500  chicks.  They  are 
usually  installed  in  one  end  of  a  poul¬ 
try  building  or  some  independent  building 
of  considerable  size.  The  writer  has 
never  used  one,  but  from  his  observation 
of  them  in  the  hands  of  others  would  not 
anticipate  any  serious  trouble  from 
crowding  if  perches  were  provided  for 
the  chicks  as  soon  as  they  began  to  man¬ 
ifest  a  disposition  to  use  them.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  who  installed  a  brooder  stove  in  one 
end  of  his  poultry  house  last  year  placed 
1000  chicks  in  its  care  on  June  1,  and 
allowed  the  fire  to  go  out  July  1.  He 
had  no  trouble  with  the  large  flock  of 
youngsters  during  the  month  that,  they 
had  artificial  heat,  or  afterwards^  He 
had  previously  brooded  400  chicks  in  the 
same  place,  also  successfully.  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  little 
artificial  heat  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
Summer;  in  fact  have  raised  a  number  of 
flocks  of  from  100  to  200  chicks  without 
any  artificial  heat  whatever  after  they 
were  from  two  to  three  weeks  old.  Large 
flocks  of  small  chicks  need  plenty  of 
room,  as  they  double  in  area  of  floor 
space  needed  very  rapidly ;  you  may  b? 
able  to  solve  your  problem  by  installing 
a  brooder  stove  in  a  larger  building  and 
removing  the  chicks  to  your  colony  houses 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd  their  orig¬ 
inal  quarters.  M.  B.  D. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman;  some  means; 

Rood  health;  join  woman  raisinfc  poultry  anil 
strawberries  in  Massachusetts;  reliable  only.  D. 
S.,  94  Ackerman  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  college  course,  married, 
best  references:  do  not  use  tobacco  or  liquor. 
Address  J.  II.  CLUTE,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  or  assistant 
of  large  poultry  plant  by  an  expert  poultry- 
man:  single  man.  eleven  years’  experience:  open 
to  engagement  Feb.  15th.  M.  A.  F.,  Seneca, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  MANAGER  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  private  or  state  place;  experienced 
in  both:  best  of  references  furnished:  position 
as  herdsman  also  considered.  Box  2G,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


WANTED — Woman  ns  housekeeper  on  farm; 

full  charge  of  0-room  cottage  and  cook  for 
3  people;  permanent  position  for  dean,  capable 
woman;  state  wages  expected.  Box  243,  St. 
James,  Long  Island. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  wishes  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  poultry  farm;  agricultural  school 
training  nnd  years  of  experience  with  incubat¬ 
ing  and  brooding;  can  build  up  a  good  trade.  B. 
FRIEDMAN,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD  WANTED— Thoroughly  capable  to 
care  for  flock  in  every  particular:  married 
man  preferred;  strictly  temperate  and  reliable; 
permanent  employment  if  satisfactory.  L.  M. 
BOWERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  ns  “Farm  Superinten¬ 
dent”  on  gentleman’s  estate:  life  experience 
in  all  branches  fn-ming.  dairying,  successful 
handling  help,  familiar  farm  machinery;  best  of 
reference;  particulars  in  correspondence.  Box 
21,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — By  single  man.  Swede, 
as  foreman  or  manager  of  large  farm  or  es¬ 
tate:  understands  Alfalfa  growing,  engineering 
of  all  kinds,  incubation  and'  all  round  work;  8 
years  experience  on  last  farm;  best  of  refer 
enees.  Box  23,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE— Philadelphia  butter  worker,  Ken¬ 
wood  Feed  Cooker  (new),  Meyer’s  Spray 
Pump.  Standard  Earth  Auger.  Address  CLOV- 
ERI.EAF  DAIRY.  No.  Attleboro.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Sixty-foot  steel  tower  supporting 
tank  of  30.000  gallon  capacity,  windmill  with 
wheel  twenty  feet  in  diameter  for  sale.  Ad¬ 
dress  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
LEGE,  Storrs,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Newtown  Giant  Brooders  (coal 
burning).  500  chick  capacity:  in  good  condition, 
used  only  one  season;  selling  to  buy  larger 
brooders;  price,  $15  each.  PHILIP  DAWSON, 
R.  F.  I).  No.  3,  Alexandria.  Va. 


IS  YOUR  FARM  TILED?— We  have  for  sale.  A 
No.  1  condition.  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher, 
12  II.  1*.,  fully  equipped  for  all  soil  conditions, 
can  be  used  for  operating  eliop  mills,  corn  shred¬ 
der,  etc.  Write  for  particulars.  HEILSDORF 
ORCHARDS,  Palmyra,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

GRAPEFRUIT — I’an.cy  bright.  $1.75  per  box; 

quarter  box.  75  cents:  Golden  Russets.  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  box.  50  cents.  F.  O.  B.  Miami, 
Fla.;  Russets  are  the  same 
Brights,  except  in  outside 
delivered  by  Express  quoted 
B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove, 


in  all  respects  ns 
appearance.  Price 
on  request.  GEO. 
Miami,  Fla. 


1,000  TONS  OF  ALFALFA  FOR  SALE,  1,000. 

Fayetteville  Grange  is  right  in  the  center  of 
the  Alfalfa  district;  owing  to  the  quarantine 
embargo  its  members  have  on  hand  one  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  Alfalfa,  first,  second  and  third 
cuttings.  We  can  fill  all  orders  with  prompt 
shipments.  FAYETTEVILLE  GRANGE.  No.  010. 
JOHN  McLennan,  Chairman  Committee. 


100  ACRES 
low  Pine, 


good 

Ala. 


land,  $1,200.  M.  RIGEL,  Yel- 


FOIt  SALE- 
of  9  acres. 


-Valuable 

MOORE 


fruit  and  poultry  farm 
&  SON,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm; 

everything  best  condition, 
bin,  N.  Y. 


ample  buildings; 
L.  LEE,  Broadal- 


OUTt  GRADUATES  will  be  ready  to  nceept  posi¬ 
tions  as  Dairymen.  Poultrymen.  Horticultur¬ 
ists  and  General  Farm  Help  on  March  1.  1915. 
Applications  will  be  considered  in  the  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Address  BARON  DE  IIIRSCn  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  Dept.  B. 


ORCHARD  FOREMAN — Desires  steady  position 
with  promising  future,  single,  age  27;  three 
years  practical  and  theoretical  training  under 
Eastern  and  Western  conditions:  two  years  short 
courses;  sober,  industrious  and  energetic:  ref¬ 
erences  furnished  as  to  my  executive  ability 
S.  W.  K.,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED— Manager  position  of  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  or  large  commercial  farm.  Agricultural 
College  Graduate;  expert  farmer,  live  stock  and 
poultryman,  18  years  management;  constructor 
Accountant,  dairyman,  Executive,  honest  and 
sober;  highest  references  from  previous  employ¬ 
ers:  salary  $75  and  perquisites,  or  $50  and  per¬ 
centage.  Address  Box  22,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 125  acres  good  land,  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter.  etc.  For  particulars  write  C.  Z.,  care  R. 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 100-acres,  Central  Ohio,  good  land, 
good  roads  and  schools.  R.  T.  LAIRD, 
Marysville,  O. 


TO  LET — In  Bergen  Co.,  farm  of  105  acres,  half 
of  it  tillable,  with  or  without  stock.  M.  N., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— 47-acre  farm,  Westchester  Co.. 

fully  equipped.  For  particulars  address  JOHN 
RUSSELL,  100  Flushing  St.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY  FARM  FOR  SALE— $50  per 
acre;  90  acres;  limestone,  natural  Alfalfa 
land:  good  buildings.  Box  34,  East  Springfield, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 598  acres,  93  miles  upstate;  2  res¬ 
idences,  0  barns:  near  railroad;  $30  acre; 
would  divide.  FERTILE,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VIRGINIAN  APPLE  and  General  Farm  For  Sale 
— Charlottesville,  two  miles,  street  car  one 
mile;  large  house;  83  acres.  Box  28,  Rural 
New-Yorker  office. 


FOR  SALE — Part  of  a  large  apple  and  peach 
orchard  in  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  at  a 
sacrifice;  just  coming  into  bearing.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  78,  Staunton.  Va. 


WANTED— Fruit.  poultry 

warm:  10-100  aeres.  in  or 
apple  orchard;  on  main  road; 
house  no  object.  A.  M.  LEWIS 


farm.  must  lav 
near  village;  good 
water  supply, 
Knox,  N.  Y. 


212  ACRES  for 
large  orchard, 
one-quarter  cash. 


$3,900;  excellent  buildings, 
good  stock  and  dairy  farm; 
balance  on  long  time;  fine  lo¬ 


cation.  W.  CROSS,  Fulton vllle,  N.  Y.,  owner. 


150-ACRE  productive  Farm:  good  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter  and  timber,  near  State  Road.  town,  rail¬ 
road.  Price.  $5,000.  Easy  terms.  BENJ. 
LEHMAN,  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Berkshire  Hills:  farm  of  50  acres, 
Washington,  on  B.  &  A.  It.  It.;  good  house, 
water  in  house,  near  school,  church;  1.000  cords 
of  wood.  Price,  $1,000.  Inquire  E.  POMEROY, 
Dalton,  Mass. 


FINE  COUNTRY  HOME  AND  FARM— 210 
aeres.  large  10-room  brick  house,  water  works, 
gas  lights,  furnace;  plenty  of  buildings,  or¬ 
chard  land  in  good  state  of  cultivation;  good 
water,  near  railroad,  good  schools  and  churches. 
FRED  TOFF,  R.  1.  Farmville,  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 50  acres,  with  splendid 
buildings,  in  Columbia  Countv.  N.  Y.  Adapted 
to  poultry  raising  and  fruit  culture.  Property  is 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  will  sell  for  $0,000. 
A  beautiful  summer  home,  amf  a  paving  invest¬ 


ment.  Apply  to  Box  25,  care 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


Rural 

City 


New-Yorker. 


HANDSOME  COUNTRY  HOME— Fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  combined.  10  rooms,  bath,  gas,  electric 
lights,  city  water,  all  in  excellent  condition; 
large  poultry  house,  new  and'  up-to-date  cement 
floors,  light  nnd  water;  capacity,  1,500  bens: 
large  pigeon  house  stocked  with  about  000  pair: 
extra  fine  birds;  other  outhouses;  garage  and 
barn,  550  peach  trees,  apples  and  plums,  grapes, 
strawberries,  large  shaded  lawn  on  best  resi¬ 
dence  avenue  in  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  trolley  by 
door  10  minutes’  walk  to  depot.  Trice,  terms 
and  particulars  with  photograph.  JOHN  EM- 
MELUTH,  Vineland',  N.  J. 


Burpee’s 
Golden  Bantam 
Sweet  Corn 


BURPEE’S  EARLIEST  WAYA 
HEAD  LETTUCE 


BURPEE’S  HAILSTONE  RADISH 


— The  quickest  growing  of  all  white  radishes.  Ready 
for  the  table  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days. 


The  name  “Wayahead  ” 
was  suggested  by  one  of  our  customers  as  aptly  descriptive 
of  its  superiority  over  all  other  early-heading  varieties. 
One  of  the  surest  headers,  and  of  finest  quality  thoughout 
a  long  season. 


CHALK’S  EARLY  JEWEL 
TOMATO 


The  earliest  real  first-class  tomato 
for  the  family  garden;  bright  scarlet  fruits  that  are 
smoothly  round, 
very  deep,  solid 
and  meaty. 


BURPEE’S  FORDHOOK  BUSH 
LIMA  BEAN 


7  his  finest  of  all  Lima  beans  has 
already  displaced  all  other  varieties  of  potato  Limas. 


would  cost  50c.  Five  collections  mailed  for  $1.00,  an< 
five  separate  addresses  if  so  ordered.  In  each  collection 
free  a  copy  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  on  The 
of  Fresh  Vegetables,  specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  world-wit 
and  illustrated  with  thumb-nail  caricatures. 

As  A  Compliment  to  the  Ladies 

We  shall  include  with  each  collection  of  Five 
ular  10-cent  packet  of  our 
double  American  varieties  known  today. 

Burpee’s  New  Annual  for  1915 

The  leading  American  Seed  Catalog  tells  the  Plain  Truth  About  Burpee-Quality  Seeds  That 
Grow.  With  colored  plates  of  Burpee  specialties,  this  bright  book  of  182  pages  shows  hundreds 
of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers  illustrated  from  photographs  or  painted 
from  Nature.  It  is  a  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  it 
today.  A  postcard  will  do.  Kindly  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Bprhaadeiphflngs 


nnual 


Burpee’s  Fordhook 
Bush  Lima  Bean 


of  the  Finest  Fordhook  Vegetables 
Ford  hook  Favorite  Astors,  embracing  all  of  the  ch 


LA  OELph/4. 


February  13,  1915 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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A  FARM  HOME  IN  ORLEANS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 


a 


A  Few  Paragraphs  From 
This  Great  Book 


“  How  often  have  you  come  in  from  the 
fields  after  a  hard  day’s  labor  anticipating 
an  evening  of  relaxation  previously  planned. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  social  tonight.  Possibly 
the  Grange  is  meeting.  Possibly  there  is  a 
good  show  in  town.  Maybe  you  want  to 
get  some  information  from  Jones  about  that 
new  dairy  feed  he  is  so  enthusiastic  about. ” 

“But  after  the  chores  are  done  and  the 
supper  cleared  away,  you  think  of  the  effort 
needed  to  go  out.  You  think  of  hitching  up  the 
tired  horses.  You  think  of  the  long  drive, 
the  late  return  home.  You  think  of  putting  up 
the  horses,  perhaps  bedding  them — all  in  tho 
dim  light  of  a  lantern.” 

“  1  ou  think  of  all  these  things  and  then, 
tired  already  from  your  day’s  toil,  you  decide 
not  to  go.  You  need  recreation,  but  the  effort 
required  to  get  it  is  too  great.  So  you  stay 
home.” 


Other  Interesting  Chapters  Are: 

“  A  Broader,  Brighter  Life  for  the  Women¬ 
folks.” 

“  Better  opportunities  for  the  children.” 

“City  advantages  without  city  draw¬ 
backs.” 

“  An  ever  ready  aid  in  your  daily  work.” 


Send  For  This  Big  Instructive  Book. 
To  Every  American  Farmer. 


It  Means  Much 
It’s  Free. 


The  first  page  of  this  great  book  will  set  you  to 
thinking. 

It  tells  things  in  a  different  light.  It  will  open 
your  eyes  to  immense  possibilities — from  both  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  a  pleasure  standpoint. 

It  is  not  a  pretty,  useless  piece  of  literature  but  a 
highly  practical  and  useful  book  of  solid  information. 

It  gets  right  down  to  earth.  It  tackles  and 
offers  a  solution  for  some  of  the  very  things  you  are  up 
against. 

It  proves  the  great  economy  of  having  an  auto¬ 
mobile  on  the  farm.  In  fact  it  goes  further.  It  actually 
proves  that  nowadays  to  be  without  one  is,  in  most 
cases,  an  extravagance. 


It  is  written  by  an  authority  —  a  man  who  has 
lived  your  life  with  and  without  a  car  —  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

It  should  be  read  by  yourself,  your  wife  and 
your  children. 

Tell  your  neighbor  to  get  one,  too. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  very  instructive. 

The  edition  is  limited.  No  second  edition  will 
be  published. 

Fill  the  coupon  out  now  and  mail  it  at  once. 

The  day  we  receive  your  address  we  mail  this 
book — the  most  interesting  and  educating  volume  of 
its  kind  ever  published. 


Model  80*1075 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 

Model  80,  Roadster  -  -  $1050 

Model  80,  4  Pass.  Coupe  -  -  1600 

Six — Model  82,  7  Pass.  Touring  Car  1475 


Model  81  ‘850 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 

Model  81,  Roadster  -  -  $795 

Delivery  Wagon,  with  closed  body  -  895 
Delivery  Wagon,  with  open  body  -  850 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Mail  The  Coupon  Today 

The  Willys-Overland  Company, 

Dept.  127,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  and  post  paid 
your  book  entitled  ‘  ‘  Why  Do  Y ou  Stay  Home  ?  ’ ' 

Name . . . 

P.  O.  Address . . . 

R.  F.  D.  No . Town . 

County . . . State . 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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STARTING  A  200-EGG  FLOCK. 

How  Shall  We  Begin? 

[There  have  recently  been  many  questions  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  start  with  a  few  choice  hens  and  try 
to  develop  a  flock  of  uniformly  heavy  layers.  The  plan 
would  be  to  take  a  pair  or  two  to  begin  with — the 
hen  of  certified  record  and  the  male  bird  the  son  of  a 
record  hen.  How  can  they  select  such  birds  and  what 
system  of  selection  should  they  follow?  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  this  to  Francis  F.  Lincoln,  whose  10  Leghorns 
won  first  place  at  the  egg  contest  last  year.  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  opinion  follows.] 

ANCESTRY  REQUIRED. — There  are  quite  a 
number  of  men  scattered  over  the  country 
who  plan  to  purchase  a  few  hens  of  high  egg 
record,  to  mate  them  with  a  cockerel  whose  mother 
made  a  high  record,  and  thus  start  a  line  of  hens 
which  will  be  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  gener¬ 
ations.  They  have  read  about  inherited  fecundity, 
have  seen  the  results  of  careful  breeding  of  farm 
animals,  and  plan  to  give  the  breeding  of  utility 
fowls  the  same  care  that  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
reserved  for  exhibition  specimens.  They  expect 
that  the  years  of  trap-nesting,  record  keeping,  pedi- 
greeing,  and  culling  will  give  them  a  strain  whose 
laying  qualities  will  surpass  those  of  flocks  less 
carefully  bred. 

WORK  INVOLVED. — Some  of  these  men  hesitate 


them ;  then  he  will  drop  the  niceties  or  stray  from 
his  chosen  path.  As  this  same  question  has  been 
rising  in  the  past,  to  have  the  same  birds  “stand¬ 
ard-bred”  and  “bred  to  lay”  means  that  the  latter 
features  have  in  some  degree  been  sacrificed  in  the 
past,  and  the  man  who  starts  trap-nesting  and  pedi- 
greeing  with  the  idea  of  breeding  for  increased  egg 
production  wants  birds  from  a  strain  that  has  been 
and  is  bred  for  egg  production  solely.  lie  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  buy  trap-nested  stock,  thus  starting, 
with  birds  of  a  known  record.  With  Leghorns  I  do 
not  think  this  is  as  necessary  as  with  other  breeds. 
If  he  can  get  a  Leghorn  that  the  Fall  previous  laid 
into  November  before  molting  he  need  not  worry 
much  about  the  lack  of  record.  Leghorns  are 
broody  so  little  that  the  heaviest  layers  may  be 
chosen  with  considerable  accuracy  by  the  way  they 
keep  laying  in  the  Fall ;  with  the  heavier  breeds 
intermittent  laying  in  the  late  Spring  and  Summer 
due  to  broodiness  so  affects  the  record  that  late 
laying  is  not  as  reliable  a  guide.  It  is,  furthermore, 
more  important  that  breeding  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years  with  egg  production  the  aim  than 
that  a  flock  has  been  trap-nested  for  a  single  season. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS.— Whether  he 
buys  trap-nested  stock  or  not  he  should  purchase 
birds  of  exceptional  vigor  and  complete  freedom 


receive  the  fullest  measure  of  the  rewards  which 
go  to  careful  breeding. 

RESULTS  ANTICIPATED— What  can  he  expect 
from  his  work?  Can  he,  after  say  15  years,  count 
on  producing  flocks  of  pullets  where  each  individual 
will  hang  up  a  reco rd  over  200  eggs?  Probably  not. 
The  percentage  of  200  egg  hens  in  the  best  flocks 
at  present  is  not  high,  and  while  this  percentage 
can  undoubtedly  be  increased,  nature  is  always 
trying  to  draw  her  eliilren  back  from  the  heights 
on  which  human  skill  and  effort  has  placed  them. 
But  the  careful  breeder  can  rightly  hope  for  real 
improvement  in  the  egg  production  of  his  flock,  and 
when  he  finds  that  the  steady  use  of  superior  bulls 
has  developed  high  record  cows  and  realises  that 
improvement  in  hens’  laying  is  inherited  mainly 
through  the  male  bird,  he  may  certainly  hope  to 
produce  cockerels  that  will  exert  good  influence  on 
the  productivity  of  their  offspring. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN. 


THE  “  MEASURING  STICK”  AND  MILK  CAN. 

A  BUILDER  has  said  “There  is  a  trick  in  every 
trade  but  mine,  and  I  drive  screws  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.”  So  there  is  a  trick  in  the  milk  trade,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  farmers  who  furnish  milk  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  the  trick  is.  The  consumers  buy 
their  milk  in  bottles,  and  said  milk  bottles  hold 


because  they  feel  that  they  would  be  undertaking 
more  than  they  can  carry  through;  others  who  are 
so  situated  that  all  the  close  attention  and  record¬ 
ing  can  be  done  without  too  much  trouble,  hesitate 
because  they  doubt  that  there  is  sufficient  return 
in  store  for  their  efforts.  They  realize,  or  should 
realize,  that  the  actual  trap-nesting  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  all  that  is  required.  Keeping  clear  records  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  them  means  many,  many 
hours  of  work  and  thought.  They  realize,  too,  that 
it  means  years  before  the  results  they  seek  can  be 
found,  and  that  they  are  doing  the  same  work  that 
thousands  of  other  men  are  doing,  only  a  little  less 
carefully,  with  much  less  work.  It  seems  to  me 
certain  that  there  is  good  return  in  store  for  work 
of  this  sort  if  done  intelligently.  Men  will  always 
be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  a  setting  of  eggs 
or  a  cockerel  from  stock  with  a  known  record,  and 
if  the  breeder  accomplishes  what  he  undertakes  and 
improves  the  laying  of  his  strain  above  that  of 
others,  the  egg-laying  contests  provide  an  easy  means 
of  letting  the  fact  be  known. 

PRACTICAL  WORK.— To  start  this  work  the 
lion  1  try  man  naturally  wants  stock  that  is  now  most 
highly  developed  along  the  lines  which  he  means 
to  follow.  If  his  object  is  to  produce  a  strain  of 
layers  he  would  better  right  at  the  beginning  drop 
all  preferences  for  the  minute  niceties  on  which  the 
poultry  shows  set  such  store,  for  at  some  time  he 
will  have  to  decide  between  an  exceptional  layer 
without  these  niceties  and  an  inferior  bird  with 


from  sickness  or  disease.  He  wants  a  long-backed, 
broad-backed  hen  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  short 
strong  bill.  He  can  and  may  prefer  to  buy  hatching 
eggs;  if  so  the  parent  stock  should  be  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  Buying  eggs  instead  of  stock  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  poultrymen  are  generally  glad  to  sell 
eggs  from  their  finest  individuals,  while  they  hate 
to  part  with  the  birds  themselves.  Buying  mature 
stock  of  known  worth  gives  advantageous  possibili¬ 
ties  in  future  matings,  an  important  feature  which 
makes  this  method  advisable  if  stock  of  the  de¬ 
sired  quality  can  be  obtained. 

QUALITY  SELECTION.— When  the  pedigreeing 
and  trap-nesting  is  well  under  way  the  breeder  must 
expect  keen  competition  in  his  work,  not  only  from 
men  who  follow  the  same  path,  but  also  from  other 
men  who  do  not  trap-nest  regularly,  but  do  notice 
exceptional  individuals  in  their  flocks.  By  mark¬ 
ing  pullets  when  they  start  laying,  marking  birds 
that  are  broody  or  out  of  condition,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  by  marking  the  birds  that  lay  late 
into  the  Fall,  a  man  can  get  a  very  good  idea  as  to 
which  are  his  best  birds.  He  can  make  a  special 
mating  from  these,  perhaps  pedigree  a  few  chicks 
(this  means  a  little  trap-nesting),  get  10  fine  pullets 
trap-nested  in  an  egg-laying  contest,  and  be  nearly 
as  well  off  as  the  man  who  has  recorded  every  egg 
when  it  was  laid.  However,  when  all  has  been  said, 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  man  who  trap-nests  and 
pedigrees  steadily  is  doing  the  most  careful  breed¬ 
ing;  he  will  be  more  apt  to  stick  to  it.  and  will 


just  one  quart  honest  measure.  The  farmers  who 
wholesale  their  milk  buy  20,  30  or  40-quart  cans  in 
which  to  market  it.  They  also  buy  a  measuring  stick 
or  gauge  to  measure  the  amount  of  milk  in  each  can. 
The  farmer  milks  a  cow.  then  empties  the  milk  in  a 
can,  then  thrusts  the  gauge  in  the  can,  and  it  registers 
just  nine  quarts.  He  then  puts  it  in  bottles  and  it 
fills  10  quart  bottles  with  a  little  left  over  for  shrink¬ 
age.  He  then  puts  what  the  gauge  says  is  18  quarts  in 
the  can,  and  it  fills  20  quart  bottles,  and  27  quarts 
by  the  gauge  fills  30  quart  bottles  with  a  little  left 
over  for  waste  or  shrinkage,  and  so  on ;  9!)  quarts  by 
the  gauge  fills  111  quart  bottles.  Will  some  one  fathom 
this  milk  trick  and  report  in  The  II.  N.-Y.?  The  re¬ 
tailer  buys  by  the  gauge  measure  and  sells  by  the  bottle 
measure.  Who  is  making  money  and  who  is  losing  in 
this  milk  trick,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
crepancy?  A.  R.  T. 

Connecticut. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  duplicate  the  re¬ 
sults  reported  by  the  inquirer.  Both  wood  and 
metal  measuring  sticks  have  been  tried  out  in  40 
and  20-quart  cans  of  the  New  York  pattern,  and  in 
every  case  where  the  stick  was  thrust  straight  down 
in  the  center  of  the  can,  it  registered  just  a  trifle 
more  than  what  could  be  bottled  from  the  milk  in 
the  can.  It  was  thought  possible  that  A.  R.  T.  ob¬ 
tained  his  results  by  using  by  mistake  the  30-quart 
scale  on  the  stick  in  a  40-quart  can.  This  was  tried 
and  when  the  stick  showed  27  quarts  in  the  40- 
quart  can  34  quarts  were  bottled  from  the  can. 
These  figures  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  A.  It. 
T.,  so  probably  his  mistake  is  not  here.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  different  makes  of  cans  differ  in 
shape,  and  the  same  measuring  stick  might  not 
give  like  results  in  all  of  these  cans.  It  would  seem 
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that  the  only  way  the  results  reported  could  have 
been  obtained  would  be  by  using  a  stick  made  for  a 
certain  type  of  can  in  another  type  of  can  of  great¬ 
er  or  less  diameter  or  height.  Paying  for  milk  and 
cream  by  the  measuring  stick  is  a  primitive  method, 
and  it  is  rather  strange  that  its  use  is  allowed  at 
the  present  time.  The  use  of  the  measuring  stick 
gives  great  chances  for  error  and  it  is  mighty  un¬ 
sanitary.  For  example,  if  the  stick  is  not  thrust 
straight  down  into  the  center  of  the  can,  the  read¬ 
ing  will  not  be  exactly  accurate.  Then  there  are 
the  two  possible  errors  mentioned  above  that  might1 
be  made. 

The  measuring  stick  cannot  be  too  strongly  con¬ 
demned  as  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  gatherer  of 
milk  from  the  farm.  The  stick  is  used  in  A’s  milk, 
then  wiped  vigorously  on  the  driver’s  overalls  or 
jumper,  then  it  is  thrown  under  the  driver’s  seat 
from  which  it  is  taken  to  take  the  measurement  of 
B’s  milk,  and  so  on  throughout  the  route ;  certain¬ 
ly  an  unsanitary  procedure.  The  only  reliable  way 
to  sell  wholesale  milk  is  by  weight.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  measuring  stick.  H.  F.  J. 


ABOUT  FARM  BOOKKEEPING. 

NEED  OF  CLOSE  FIGURING.— Much  has  been 
said  and  written  in  these  latter  days,  of  farm 
bookkeeping.  Modern  methods  with  their  ap¬ 
plied  science  require  the  farmer  to  keep  close  track 
of  expenses  and  receipts,  if  he  is  to  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty  whether  the  new  game  is  worth  the  candle. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  changes  of  method  that 
are  largely  experimental.  Many  things  are  not 
what  they  seem,  even  to  the  check-row,  trial-patch, 
pure-blood  experimenter,  unless  he  calls  in  those 
proverbial  truth  tellers,  the  10  digits.  Almost  all 
farmers  keep  accounts  of  some  kind;  sales  accounts, 
cash  receipts,  individual  accounts,  and  so  on,  hut  a 
systematized  bookkeeping  on  the  farm  is  rare. 
There  have  been  good  reasons  for  this  in  the  past, 
that  do  not  exist  now.  Even  so  short  a  time  as  25 
years  ago,  bookkeeping  was  a  specialty  taught  only 
in  town  high  schools,  or  in  so-called  business  col¬ 
leges,  and  few  farmers  started  at  their  life  tasks 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  any  approved  sys¬ 
tem.  But  these  reasons  do  not  hold  good  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1915,  and  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  ob¬ 
solete  methods  are  offered.  “I  have  not  time”;  “too 
old  to  change”;  “I  do  not  believe  in  it”;  “too  high- 
toned  for  me” ;  “I  prefer  my  own  way,”  etc.,  etc. 

SIMPLICITY  NEEDED.— I  believe  much  of  the 
opposition,  neglect  of  opportunity  rather,  is  due  to  a 
mistaken  idea  that  the  modern  system  of  farm 
accounts  is  necessarily  a  highly  complicated  affair; 
going  into  minutiae  that  are  largely  incomprehensi¬ 
ble,  and  useless  to  the  busy  farmer.  And  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  neglect  is  mainly  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  the 
farmer  by  a  class  of  farm  papers  devoted  largely  to 
the  interests  of  men  to  whom  farming  is  a  side  is¬ 
sue,  to  the  managers  of  thousand-acre  farms,  large 
stock  farms,  etc.  The  foundation  of  this  belief  is 
a  somewhat  extended  study  of  specimen  accounts 
given  in  these  papers,  and  offered  as  models  to  the 
man  who  goes  to  work  at  five  in  the  morning  the 
year  ’round. 

SOME  COMPLICATED  SYSTEMS.— Looking  at 
modern  farm  accounting  from  the  standpoint  of 
these  specimens  the  average  farmer  is  justified  in 
standing  shy  of  it.  I  recall  one  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  who  gave  the  record  of  a  20-acre  field  of  wheat, 
lie  had  a  good  crop  for  the  year  and  got  a  good 
price  for  it.  But  after  he  had  charged  against  it 
man  labor  and  horse  labor;  interest  on  cost  and 
depreciation  in  value  of  team  and  plow  and  har¬ 
row  and  drill;  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer;  cost  of 
man  labor  and  horse  labor  and  depreciation  in  value 
of  machinery  for  harvesting,  ditto  for  hauling  to 
barn,  ditto  for  thrashing,  ditto  for  hauling  grain 
to  depot;  cost,  of  boarding  laborer;  interest  on  cost 
of  farm  buildings  and  fences  and  depreciation 
thereof;  cost  of  insurance  on  crop  in  barn;  share 
of  taxes — after  he  had  worked  this  all  out  by  rule 
of  book  he  was  out  of  pocket  about  $40,  or  $2  per 
acre.  And  he  really  did  not  have  it  all  down  then; 
he  should  have  added  a  salary  for  himself,  and 
wages  and  depreciation  in  value  of  his  wife  and  her 
b.elp  in  cooking  for  laborers.  Otherwise  I  think  we 
can  conclude  it  was  all  there,  lacking  possibly  a 
broken  trace-chain  or  plow  point.  And  there  was 
little  to  criticise  in  the  account  as  such.  Cost,  la¬ 
bor,  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  are 
ical  things,  and  wheat  is  not  a  remunerative  crop 
in  the  East.  His  widely  mistaken  thought  was 
hat  what  he  gained  was  what  was  left  after  he 
’ad  raked  the  fence  corners  for  charges  against 


the  field,  had  made  it  pay  him  $1.50  per  day  for 
his  work,  and  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  its  per 
acre  share  of  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  as 
there  was  less  than  nothing  left,  his  books  told  him 
he  was  a  loser.  That  sort  of  bookkeeping  would 
drive  the  average  farmer  to  the  limbo  of  lunacy. 
When  his  yearly  balance  was  struck  he  would  find 
himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  every  goose¬ 
berry  and  turnip  he  had  grown;  even  though  he 
knew  he  had  made  a  good  living  and  had  nearly 
enough  in  bank  to  buy  an  automobile. 

BUSINESS  DIFFERENCES.— The  mistake  has 
been  to  apply  the  system  of  the  tradesman  or  fac- 
toi-y  to  our  occupation.  Unlike  these,  the  business 
of  farming  has  values  and  expenditures  which  can¬ 
not  be  put  in  visible  shape  in  accounts.  Aside  from 
the  individual  efficiency  of  the  farmer,  there  are  the 
exceedingly  variable  forces  of  nature,  always  work¬ 
ing  for  or  against  his  plans.  Suppose  a  rain  at  the 
right  time  to  be  effective  had  fallen  on  the  wheat- 
field  mentioned  above,  and  caused  an  increase  of 
three  bushels  per  acre.  There  was  no  possible  place 
for  it  in  the  account,  though  it  alone  made  a  credit- 
balance  instead  of  a  deficiency.  The  farmer  always 
has  Nature  for  a  silent  partner,  and  the  dame  will 
not  allow  her  name  to  appear  on  the  books  nor 
her  share  of  the  investment,  nor  the  checks  she 
sometimes  draws  against  the  firm,  and  so  farm  ac¬ 
counting  must  be  incomplete  as  compared  with  a 
merchant’s  books.  And  she  is  secretive,  and  even 
her  partner  must  guess  at  what  she  is  doing  and 
its  effects;  and  as  guessing  is  forbidden  in  ac¬ 
counts,  a  great  bunch  of  his  assets  and  liabilities 
must  be  excluded  from  any  system  of  bookkeeping 
suited  to  his  calling. 

COMMON-SENSE  SYSTEMS.— There  is  a  happy 
mean  between  modern  complicated  and  involved 
records  of  farm  operations  and  simply  counting  the 
cash  in  one’s  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
would  commend  itself  to  numbers  of  farmers  if 
rightly  presented  to  them.  The  farmer  does  not 
want  or  greatly  need  an  accounting  that  will  show 
him  his  mistakes  and  failures.  If  he  is  at  all 
worthy  of  his  calling  he  sees  them  all  too  readily, 
without  searching  his  books  for  them.  He  will 
never  spend  his  time  computing  the  relation  between 
what  his  hired  labor  costs  him,  and  what  that  labor 
is  worth  to  him  in  crop  production.  It  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  this,  just  as  it  is  a  physician’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  smallpox  without 
consulting  his  text  books.  His  present  need  at  least 
is  an  easily  comprehended,  easily  kept  record  of  the 
direct  costs  and  returns  of  his  various  crops.  He 
often  lacks  mental  training,  and  seldom  has  time 
or  inclination  for  more  than  this. 

HELP  FROM  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS.— Our 
State  Experiment  Stations  do  the  questioning  into 
the  work  of  our  silent  partner,  Nature,  for  us,  and 
we  accept  their  findings  as  authoritative.  That 
they  see  the  necessity  for  a  special  system  for  farm 
accounting  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  State  College,  Pa.,  adver¬ 
tises  a  farm  bookkeeping  correspondence  course. 
Though  past  the  three-score  age  limit  and  conse¬ 
quently  somewhat  "set”  in  my  ways  of  doing  things, 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  this  course,  and  have 
been  recommending  it  to  others  ever  since.  It  costs 
the  Pennsylvania  farmer  less  than  a  dollar,  and 
that  sum  is  for  postage  and  stationery;  the  lessons 
are  free.  It  seems  to  me  to  include  all  a  farmer, 
fruit  grower,  or  gardener  needs  of  accounting  to 
enable  him  to  keep  a  very  accurate  and  satisfactory 
record  of  his  work  and  pay,  and  the  man  who  puts 
it  aside  this  Winter  is  missing  something  he  ought 
to  enjoy.  He  is  missing  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
boy  again,  and  studying  under  the  evening  lamp. 
He  is  losing  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  college  stu¬ 
dent  and  graduate;  no  small  joy  even  for  a  grown¬ 
up.  This  course  is  at  once  simple  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  easily  learned  and  practiced,  and  for  the 
high-brows  among  us,  it  can  be  expanded  to  include 
protein  units,  soil  analysis  or  even  “salary.” 

Pennsylvania.  e.  j.  baikd. 


THE  OCEAN  WATER  AND  POTASH. 

ON  page  134  you  say  that  experiments  have  actual¬ 
ly  been  made  in  trying  to  extract  potash  from 
sea  water.  Is  it  possible  that  such  water  really 
contains  potash? 

Without  any  question.  The  sea  water  contains 
every  substance  man  has  yet  discovered.  Naturally 
this  is  so,  since  the  ocean  contains  the  leachings 
from  the  land,  and  all  substances  are  more  or  less 
soluble.  Traces  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  all  the  rest, 
are  found  in  sea  water.  We  may  look  upon  the 
ocean  as  the  world’s  great  final  storehouse  where 
wastes  are  collected  and  stored  for  future  use.  Ni¬ 
trogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  leached  into  the  sea 
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where  they  serve  to  feed  billions  of  fishes — much  of 
it  being  brought  back  as  food.  Hilgard  gives  the 
following  composition  of  the  solids  of  sea  water: 


Sodium  chloride  (common  salt) .  2.7 

Potassium  chloride  . 07 

Calcium  sulphate  (gypsum)  . 14 

Magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salt) . 23 

Magnesium  chloride  (bittern) . 36 

Magnesium  bromide  . ’  .002 

Calcium  carbonate  (limestone)  . 002 

Water  .  96.495 


This  may  seem  a  small  amount  of  potash  until  we 
consider  the  vast  quantity  of  water  in  the  ocean. 
There  is  only  half  as  much  lime,  yet  this  small  quan¬ 
tity  is  enough  to  provide  all  the  shellfish  and  the 
mighty  stores  of  coral  found  in  the  tropics.  The 
human  mind  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  immense 
amount  of  lime  needed  for  these  things,  yet  there 
is  more  than  twice  as  much  potash  in  the  ocean. 
As  for  getting  at  this  potash  and  extracting  it  from 
the  water,  there  is  no  hope  at  present  that  it  can 
be  done  economically.  The  world  must  depend  for 
its  potash  chiefly  upon  the  product  of  the  German 
mines.  We  have  of  course  the  potash  found  in  wood 
ashes,  but  that  cuts  but  little  figure  in  commerce, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  even  saved.  During 
the  past  few  years  a  new  industry  has  sprung  up 
o!)  the  Pacific  Coast  in  taking  potash  from  the  ocean. 
This  is  done  by  tearing  up  seaweed  or  kelp  and 
drying  and  grinding  it.  This  kelp  may  be  said  to 
extract  the  potash  from  the  seawater  as  shellfish 
take  the  lime.  Tt  is  not  a  large  business,.  and  will 
have  only  a  small  influence  upon  trade,  only  enough 
to  emphasize  our  great  dependence  upon  Germany. 
It  is  an  interesting  story  and  we  will  try  to  tell 
about  it  next  week. 


LET  TREE  DOPERS  ALONE. 

ENCLOSE  circulars  advertising  a  remedy  for  San 
Jos£  scale  called  “Treewax.”  It  is  in  powder  form, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  tree  by  means  of  an  auger 
hole  stopped  up  with  cork  or  grafting  wax.  I  wish 
to  know  if  you  know  anything  about,  such  a  remedy,  and 
if  you  think  it  would  do  any  good,  or  harm,  fn  the 
case  of  this  woman’s  (Mrs.  Meese,  see  testimonial)  pear 
tree  we  all  know  that  if  the  dead  limbs  were  trimmed 
out  it  would  renew  itself.  We  had  one  once  that  had 
the  blight :  after  trimming  it  renewed  itself  and  bore 
lots  of  fruit.  I  know  a  man  who  used  “Treewax”  last 
Fall  who  says  the  scale  is  dropping  off  his  trees  now. 
The  idea  is  that  the  drug  enters  the  sap  of  the  tree 
the  same  as  a  doctor’s  drugs  enters  the  blood  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  with  the  effect  that  it  kills  the  scales  that 
live  on  the  sap.  Surely  it  is  a  great  thing  if  true.  My 
cousin  said  he  paid  $1  per  pound  and  that  a  pound 
would  do  a  small  orchard  of  40  trees.  The  agent  who 
was  here,  sold  it  for  $1.50  for  small  can,  $2.50  for 
large.  c.  E.  A. 

Hickville,  O. 

We  do  not  know  about  this  particular  “Treewax,” 
but  we  may  safely  brand  all  such  things  as  fakes. 
The  horticultural  authorities  say  that  certain  parts 
of  Ohio  are  overrun  with  agents  who  offer  various 
kinds  of  “dope”  for  killing  scale,  borers  and  other 
insects  as  well  as  diseases.  We  have  one  general 
and  strong  advice  about  those  things — let  them 
alone !  The  theory  of  “curing”  a  tree  by  boring  a 
hole  and  poking  in  powders  or  wTax  is  wrong,  and 
has  been  exposed  over  and  over.  In  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  ago,  this  scheme  was 
worked  on  a  good  many  fruit  growers.  The  scien¬ 
tific  men  denounced  it  and  exposed  its  folly,  but 
some  farmers  would  not  listen  to.  reason  because  the 
“treatment”  did  not  show  any  immediate  harm. 
Time  has  proved  that  the  scientific  men  were  right, 
for  trees  treated  in  this  way  are  badly  injured  or 
dying.  It  is  a  favorite  argument  with  these  “tree 
dopers”  to  compare  the  tree  to  a  human  being,  and 
to  find  fault  with  doctors  because  they  do  not  cure 
all  diseases  at  once.  We  know  of  a  good  many  cases 
where  humans  demand  the  doctoi’s  in  this  way. 
Usually  we  found  upon  investigation  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  gave  their  patients  some  unpleasant  truths  and 
told  them  to  stop  using  liquor  or  tobacco  '•/  1 
eating  or  other  habits  if  they  expected  t". 

A  tree  is  like  a  human  in  one  way.  ’ 

“treat”  it  too  much  and  it  will  die.  Let  the 
dopers  alone. 


A  229-EGG  HEN. 

E  intend  to  give  from  time  to  time  pictures 
of  noted  hens.  By  that  we  mean  birds  of 
the  various  breeds  at  official  contests.  This 
is  done  on  the  same  principle  that  we  print  pictures 
of  cows  which  are  giving  certified  records  for  milk 
and  butter.  The  hen  pictured  at  Fig.  6S  is  a  S.  C. 
Buff  Orpington  owned  by  the  Old  Forge  Poultry 
Farm  in  Pennsylvania.  This  hen  laid  229  eggs  in 
365  days,  and  we  will  all  agree  in  saying  that  this 
is  “some  hen.”  Of  course  we  all  know  men  who  will 
smile  at  this  and  say  they  have  plenty  of  hens  that 
can  beat  it.  These  gentlemen  are  very  careful  not 
to  get  into  an  official  egg-laying  contest. 


1915. 
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A  LANCASTER  COUNTY  INDUSTRY. 
High-class  Evaporated  Sweet  Corn. 

Part  IT. 

PREPARING  THE  CORN. — The  modus  operandi 
is  about  as  follows :  The  corn  is  gathered  by 
being  pulled  from  the  stalk,  either  rain  or 
shine,  as  a  hatch  of  the  right  age  for  drying  must 
either  be  used  or  lost.  Upon  delivery  to  the  dry- 
house  it  is  husked  and  placed  in  the  steaming  vat. 
This  is  a  large  trough  of  wood  or  metal  with  a  Water 
seal  so  steam  will  be  confined.  The  corn  is  usually 
placed  in  a  cage  made  of  wire  netting  which,  after 
steaming,  can  be  lifted  out  and  delivered  to  the  cut¬ 
ters.  or  the  cutting  machine.  The  steaming  usually 
requires  20  minutes. 

THE  DRYING  PROCESS. — After  cutting  from 
the  cob  the  corn  is  placed  in  the  drier  and  watched 
carefully  so  as  not  to  brown,  as  a  strong  blast  of 
air,  passing  over  pipe  heated  to  330  deg.  will  burn 
it  very  dark  after  the  moisture  is  all  extracted. 
It  is  then  run  through  a  miniature  shredder  to  break 
up  the  small  masses  of  grains  which  naturally  form 
during  drying,  this  being  the  last  operation  prior  to 
placing  either  in  bags  or  barrels  for  shipment. 
Seems  very  easy  and  simple,  dq.es  it  not?  One 
farmer  I  know  runs  his  outfit  IS  to  25  hours  each 
day,  or  day  and  night,  as  you  please.  Others  man¬ 
age  to  finish  up  each  day  by  a  14  to  16-hour  run, 
by  a  larger  overhead  outlay,  for  increased  capacity. 
One  difficulty  often  encountered  is  the  trouble  to 
secure  sufficient  help,  as  August  15  to  October  1  is 
usually  a  busy  season  on  the  farm,  especially  where 
mixed  farming  is  the  rule  and  tobacco  is  grown, 
and  unless  one  were  situated  near  a  village  or  some 
source  where  additional  help  can  be  secured  for  that 
period,  better  go  slow  in  this  business. 

MARKETING.— There  is  no  question  but  that 
evaporated  sweet  corn,  once  thoroughly  introduced 
to  the  consuming  public  of  any  community,  is  going 
to  be  a  staple  product  thereafter. 

Large  quantities  are  sold  each  season 
in  Lancaster,  Reading,  and  other  cities  , 
into  which  this  article  is  being  intro¬ 
duced.  There  is  one  retail  grocer  in 
Reading  who  retails  as  high  as  35  bar¬ 
rels  of  200  pounds  each  annually.  One 
farmer  here  supplies  12  barrels  of  200 
pounds  each,  annually,  direct  to  the 
State  Asylum  of  Pennsylvania  at  Nor¬ 
ristown,  which  only  shows  the  extent 
to  which  consumption  can  be  encour¬ 
aged,  by  proper  introduction.  The  re¬ 
tail  price  is  generally  between  20  and 
25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  acre  pro¬ 
duction  during  a  good  growing  season 
ranges  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  40 
pounds  each.  The  green  husk  is  fed  to 
steers,  and  greatly  relished  by  them, 
as  they  give  about  the  same  exhibition 
of  gluttony  as  a  gourmand  going 
through  an  unwholesome  course  dinner. 

OUTLAY  INVOLVED.— The  cost  of 
the  various  plants  in  use  here  may 
range  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  and  even 
more  in  one  or  two  instances.  Some  are  constructed 
upon  the  scientific  principles  of  applying  the  blast 
of  heated  air  underneath  a  thick  layer  of  corn 
placed  upon  a  wire  cloth,  as  in  the  small  stove 
drier  previously  mentioned,  which  being  driven  up¬ 
ward  carries  the  moisture  away  in  a  very  short 
time.  Others  of  a  more  antiquated  and  first  prin¬ 
ciple  design  have  numerous  small  trays  made  of  a 
wooden  frame  four  to  five  feet  long,  12  inches  wide 
and  about  two  inches  deep.  These  trays  have  wire 
screen  bottoms,  and  the  corn  is  placed  evenly  and 
thinly  over  them.  Then  the  trays,  by  the  hundred, 
or  several  hundred,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  operation,  are  placed  in  a  cabinet  several  inches 
apart,  and  the  hot  air  driven  into  one  end,  where 
it  passes  over,  through,  and  around,  the  numerous 
trays,  carrying  the  moisture  from  one  to  another, 
and  making  some  corn  more  soggy  than  when  it  was 
first  placed  into  drier.  To  operate  these  tray  ma¬ 
chines,  an  attendant  is  constantly  required  to  jug¬ 
gle  them  around,  and  continually  exchange  one 
for  another  so  the  finished  product  comes  out  bright 
and  free  from  the  appearance  of  too  much  heat.  A 
pleasant  job  this,  with  thermometer  95  deg.  outside 
in  the  shade  and  the  320  deg.  air  blast  seeking  an 
outlet  at  every  crack  and  crevice. 

BLEACHING. — Right  here  occurs  a  thought  as  to 
how  the  unscrupulous  food  doper  may  in  time  put 
his  seal  upon  this  product.  If  through  inattention 
or  carelessness  a  batch  becomes  too  dark  in  color 
to  grade  fancy,  possibly  the  same  treatment  may 
be  applied  that  is  now  used  to  bleach  dried  peaches, 
apricots,  sultana  raisins,  etc.,  and  instead  of  an  ab¬ 


solutely  pure  and  wholesome  food  product  we  will 
have  to  digest  a  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide.  Let 
us  hope  some  day  the  law-makers  of  this  country 
will  consider  the  many  consumers  of  our  land,  and 
disregard  the  representations  of  the  few  million¬ 
aires,  who  want  to  make  more  millions,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  some  one  else  must  suffer  that  they 


A  229-Egg  Hen.  Fig.  68. 

may  pile  up  wealth,  and  forbid  these  noxious 
practices. 

HARD  WORK  NEEDED.— There  will  doubtless 
be  some  readers  of  this  article,  who  can,  with  paper 
and  pencil  figure  100  acres  corn  20  bushels  per  acre, 
40  pounds  at  25  cents,  as  about  $20,000  for  a  few 
weeks’  work  and  a  few  dollars’  outlay.  All  I  can 
say  to  these  is  that  before  you  get  that  $20,000  you 


PICKING  OVER  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS.  Fig.  09. 

will  do  more  real  work,  more  planning,  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  spend  more  real  money  than  you 
ever  dreamed  necessary  at  the  outset.  You  will 
have  to  create  your  markets,  which  means  adver¬ 
tising  and  continuous  application,  as  you  have  an 
almost  unknown  article.  This  has  been  the  exper- 


Poob  Place  to  Store  the  Mower.  Fig.  70. 

ience  of  the  farmers  in  this  section.  But  a  small 
start  and  perseverance  should  win  out  in  the  end. 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


THE  FARM  MANAGER  S  SIDE. 

'  “  >  V  f  J 

A  Record  of  Practical  Experience. 

I  AM  not  throwing  bouquets  at  myself,  neither  am 
I  looking  for  a  job,  but  I  am  going  to  present  the 
manager’s  side  in  answer  to  S.  R.,  on  page  1344 
I  am  going  to  give  a  little  history  of  myself,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  many  could  give  a  like  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  experiences. 

.1  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  large  farm  owned 
by  my  father,  who  paid  for  this  farm  by  selling 
milk  as  low  as  one  cent  per  quart  and  pork  at  5 y, 
cents.  In  1905  I  attended  Cornell  Agricultural  Col 
lege,  putting  in  two  years  there,  after  which  I  spent 
one  seaspn  as  supervisor  of  tests  for  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association.  There  I  married  and  took  a 
position  as  manager  (?).  (Will  explain  that  ques¬ 
tion  mark  later.)  So  much  for  experience  and 
training  at  farming. 

The  first  man  to  manage  for  was  a  retired  city 
man  who  never  saw  a  farm  before  buying  one.  a 
very  nice  man  to  visit  with,  but  a  man  who  couldn’t 
be  told  that  he  was  wrong  on  any  subject  what¬ 
ever,  and  a  great  theorist.  When  his  ideas  were 
successes  he  would  pat  himself  on  the  chest  and 
when  they  were  failures  he  would  invariably  blame 
his  manager;  needless  to  say  the  farm  didn’t  pay. 
and  we  were  both  dissatisfied.  After  a  year  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  was  merely  a  passenger,  riding  along, 
instead  of  a  manager,  so  made  a  change  which  I 
found  out  was  worse  yet,  but  staid  the  year  through, 
only  to  make  another  change  which  actually  seemed 
worse  yet.  In  every  case  the  owner  was  “on  the 
job”  directing  the  business,  though  my  name  was  on 
the  stationery  in  glaring  letters  as  “manager.”  Here 
is  where  the  question  mark  comes  in.  Was  I  man¬ 
ager  as  the  term  would  suggest?  Webster  says  to 
manage  means  to  conduct  or  control.  If  this  is  the 
meaning  I  am  sure  I  was  manager  in  name  only. 

After  managing  three  different  farms  in  three 
years  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  in 
communication  with  a  man  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  who  has  a  farm  of 
nearly  400  acres  in  New  York  State, 
who  wanted  a  real  manager,  and  out 
of  34  applicants  I  was  chosen.  This 
was  four  years  ago,  and  while  the 
owner  was  on  a  visit  last  Fall  in  the 
East  he  offered  me  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  to  stay  with  him  at  considerably 
more  than  I  had  been  receiving  pre¬ 
viously.  Why?  I  will  give  figures 
which  explain.  Our  income  was  $7,377 
and  the  expenses  were  $5,482,  leaving  a 
net  gain  of  $1,895,  average  per  year. 
This  of  course  includes  my  salary.  I 
have  seen  the  owner  just  four  times  in 
four  years. 

The  results  would  probably  have 
been  the  same  had  the  owner  been  here. 
I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know  what  the 
results  were  with  the  owner  2,000 
miles  away,  when  for  the  three  years 
previous  I  had  considered  that  my  ef¬ 
forts  had  been  a  complete  failure  with 
the  owner  “on  the  job”  daily,  and  in  my  present 
position  I  have  less  manual  labor  than  at  any 
time  before. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  managers  (so 
called)  who  ought  to  be  working  with  a  pick  and 
shovel,  and  also  realize  that  they  injure  the  chances 
of  a  good  position  to  those  who  are  sincere  and 
conscientious,  also  worthy  of  responsibility. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  very  plausible  young  man 
who  got  a  $1,500  position  as  superintendent  of  a 
large  estate  on  forged  references.  He  “hung  on” 
for  two  years,  but  needless  to  say  he  was  a  failure 
in  the  end.  My  idea  of  this  business  is  for  the  own¬ 
er  to  say  when  his  prospective  manager  comes  well 
recommended :  “I  will  give  you  two  years  to  make 
good.  If  you  do  I  will  increase  your  salary  or 
recommend  you  well  if  you  want  to  change;  if  not, 
I  will  not  help  you  in  any  way  and  give  you  your 
dismissal.”  Of  course,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
that  things  are  in  shape  to  do  business,  and  the 
manager  is  given  a  chance  to  show  his  mental  and 
executive  ability,  and  not  watch  his  every  move  and 
be  ready  to  criticise  if  he  doesn’t  move  the  same 
as  you  would.  There  is  no  business  with  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  ideas,  whims,  etc.,  as  farming, 
and  the  less  a  man  knows  about  it  the  more  certain 
is  he  of  his  ability  to  make  his  ideas  and  whims, 
successes  and  then  blame  his  manager  if  they  are 
merely  bubbles  in  the  brain  cells.  s.  b.  j. 


Some  of  our  readers  say  they  are  going  to  try  to 
make  50,000  questions  this  year.  Well — let  them  come, 
but  don’t  strain  too  hard.  Questions  framed  merely 
for  the  sake  of  asking  them  are  not  very  valuable.  We 
have  one  letter  from  Australia  containing  18  separate 
questions! 


Some  men  seem  to  think  they  can  talk  all  around 
a  subject  which  they  do  not  understand  and  “get  away 
with  it.”  Here  is  the  way  an  old  farmer  puts  it :  “I 
can  always  tell  when  a  writer’s  pump  sucks  hot  air.” 
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[  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  ,  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Dwarf  Trees. 

WOULD  it  be  advisable  to  .set  out  an 
orchard  of  dwarf  trees?  Is  the 
fruit  as  large  and  of  the  same 
flavor  as  the  larger  trees,  and  will  it 
keep  as  well?  Will  the  dwarf  trees  live 
and  bear  as  long  as  the  large  trees. 
Where  can  1  get  a  book  on  fruit  trees? 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Va.  c.  A.  G. 

I  have  seen  a  no  evidence  yet  of  the 
commercial  value  of  dwarf  orchards  as 
compared  with  standard  trees.  They 
might  be  used  as  fillers  in  orchards  of 
standard  trees.  The  apples  if  anything 
as  a  rule  are  larger  than  the  same  va¬ 
riety  on  standard  roots.  I  can  see  no  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  in  keeping  qualities 
and  no  difference  in  flavor.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  long  lived  as  compared 
with  same  variety  on  standard.  As  a 
general  book  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  C.  A.  G.  would  probably  find  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Fruit  Growing,”  by  S.  B.  Green 
as  valuable  as  any  be  could  get.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 

A.  T.  STEVENS. 


Woolly  Aphis. 

WOOLLY  aphis  appeared  in  our  orch¬ 
ard  quite  suddenly  last  Fall,  and  as 
the  State  Department  bulletins  are 
rather  indefinite  we  would  like  practical 
experience  in  fighting  the  pest.  Does  the 
same  species  attack  both  root  and  limb? 
Does  their  presence  on  the  tree  indicate 
that  the  roots  are  infested?  Does  the 
foliage  indicate  in  any  way  such  as  by 
falling  too  early,  when  the  roots  are  in¬ 
fested?  It  would  seem  an  endless  job  in 
a  big  orchard  to  dig  up  around  the  roots 
<>f  every  tree.  Do  they  reproduce  under¬ 
ground  and  travel  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other  on  the  roots  when  trees  are  plant¬ 
ed  close  together  as  is  the  case  when 
"fillers”  are  eight  or  10  years  old?  Does 
a  dormant  spray  of  oil  prove  effective? 
In  the  past  we  have  found  the  green 
and  rose  aphis  to  be  by  far  the  most 
difficult  of  all  pests  to  control,  and  from 
what  we  can  learn  of  this  new  comer  the 
prospect  is  not  very  encouraging.  h. 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 


The  woolly  aphis  may  be  found  either 
on  the  larger  twigs,  limbs  or  roots.  They 
generally  are  foumj  clustered  on  the 
smaller  twigs,  especially  water  sprouts 
and  around  wounds.  Here  their  pres¬ 
ence  always  indicates  that  others  are 
feeding  upon  the  roots.  On  the  roots 
they  cause  gall-like  swellings,  and  the 
roots  will  die  in  a  year  or  two  if  not  at¬ 
tended  to.  To  do  this  the  soil  should  be 
carefully  removed  till  enough  of  the  roots 
is  exposed  to  determine  their  condition. 
If  the  insects  are  present  the  earth  should 
be  removed  down  to  the  upper  roots  for 
a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  trunk  in 
all  directions,  and  this  area  well  satur¬ 
ated  with  15  per  cent,  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  earth  should  then  be  put  back,  leav¬ 
ing  the  emulsion  to  work  into  the  ground. 
Tobacco  dust  can  be  used  on  young  stock, 
but  is  not  very  successful  on  old  orchard 
trees. 

If  badly  attacked  the  tree  becomes 
sickly,  its  foliage  turns  yellow  and  the 
tree  may  be  killed.  The  injury  seems  to 
be  greater  on  light  soils  than  on  heavy 
ones.  In  the  Spring  the  aphides  will  be 
found  in  all  stages  of  development  on  the 
roots.  On  the  trunks  in  concealed  places, 
few  adults  which  have  wintered  over  will 
he  found.  When  the  buds  begin  to  open 
and  now  shoots  appear  the  adults  will 
soon  migrate  to  them,  and  also  many  of 
those  in  the  ground  will  crawl  up  the 
trunk  to  feed  upon  the  new  growth.  At 
this  time  tangle-foot  might  be  of  tise  to 
catch  these  climbers. 

During  the  Summer  the  insects  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  but  are  wingless.  In  the 
Fall  winged  forms  appear,  fly  to  other 
trees,  and  the  females  lay  a  single  egg  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk.  This  hatches  in 
the  Spring,  giving  rise  to  new  colonies. 
As  they  increase  large  galls  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  roots.  As  the  roots  die,  the 
aphides  migrate  to  living  roots,  thus  their 
absence  from  badly  infected  galled  roots 
is  not  an  indication  that  they  have  left 
the  tree,  but  simply  that  they  have  gone 
to  the  next  living  root.  Some  may  have 
crawled  up  the  tree  as  stated  above. 
Winter  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  will 
destroy  any  hibernating  aphides.  Any 
miscible  oil.  a  seven  per  cent,  kerosene 
emulsion,  etc.,  applied  with  considerable 
force  (100-150  pounds  pressure)  sprayed 


upwards  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  open 
and  the  insect  appears  is  a  good  remedy. 
Weak  solutions  of  kerosene  emulsion  may 
be  applied  during  the  Summer  if  the  pest 
becomes  bad. 


Disk  and  Acme  Harrow. 


WHICH  do  you  think  is  the  hotter 
harrow  to  buy,  a  disk  or  an  Acme, 
for  all  farm  work,  considering  the 
price  of  each?  The  farm  here  is  a  clay 
soil  and  somewhat  wet.  Where  do  you 
advise  putting  manure,  plow  it  under  or 
to  top-dress.  w.  M.  ii. 

Clymer,  N.  Y. 

Yon  cannot  easily  compare  the  disk 
and  the  Acme.  The  work  they  do  is  en¬ 
tirely  distinct.  The  disk  digs  or  chops 
the  soil  and  tumbles  it  over,  while  the 
Acme  does  not  dig  at  all,  but  works  the 
surface — smashing  the  clods  or  lumps 
and  slicing  and  smoothing  the  surface 
soil.  Put  your  hand  into  the  sand  edge 
down  and  work  it  sidewise,  scraping  or 
throwing  the  sand  away  and  you  have 
something  of  the  work  of  a  disk.  Put 
your  hand  down  flat  and  pull  it  along 
with  the  fingers  spread  out  and  you  have 
the  Acme  work.  The  disk  is  for  digging, 
the  Acme  for  smoothing  and  fitting.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  we  prefer  to  plow  ordi¬ 
nary  manure  under.  If  the  manure  is 
very  fine  and  well  rotted  it  may  be 
spread  after  plowing  and  harrowed  in. 
Usually  it  is  better  to  plow  it  under. 


A  Plan  for  Drying  Potatoes. 

CAN  you  find  out  if  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  tried,  to  make  a  dry 
food  product  out  of  potatoes,  and  the 
results  obtained?  Potatoes  peeled,  placed 
in  steam-tight  retort  and  heated  with 
steam  to  about  100  pounds  pressure,  more 
or  less  until  cooked.  Steam  exhausted 
and  retort  connected  to  vacuum  pump 
and  further  exhausted  under  vacuum  un¬ 
til  all  moisture  is  removed  from  the  po¬ 
tatoes  by  evaporation  caused  by  the  heat 
of  the  steam  under  pressure.  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  give  about  such  a  pro¬ 
duct,  keeping  quality,  etc.,  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  E.  s.  A. 

Le  Roy,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — About  all  we  can  do  with 
this  is  to  call  for  experience  or  opinion. 
Some  one  may  have  tried  this  method, 
but  we  think  most  methods  of  drying  po¬ 
tatoes  deal  with  the  raw  tuber  in  some 
way — not  with  cooked  potatoes.  It  is  a 
big  subject  just  now.  \Ve  want  to  know 
all  about  it. 


Statistics  of  Peach  Trees. 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
631.  This  is  an  excellent  account  of 
peach  growing,  taking  up  the  subject  of 
proper  situatiob,  propagation  and  tillage. 
It  is  a  very  good  study  of  an  important 
industry.  Among  other  things  we  find  a 
table  of  interesting  statistics  about 
poaches.  It  appears  that  there  were  in 
11)10  in  the  entire  country  94,500, 657 


bearing  peach 
trees. 

trees,  and 

43,256,243 

State. 

Bearing. 

Non-bearing. 

Georgia  . 

.  10,609.119 

1,731,367 

Texas  . 

.  9,737,827 

2,958,813 

California  . . . . 

.  7.829,011 

4.409,562 

Arkansas  .  . .  . 

.  6.859,962 

2,884,927 

Missouri  . 

.  6,588,034 

1,404,429 

Kansas  ...... 

.  4,394,894 

620,709 

Ohio  . 

.  3,133,368 

2.092,300 

Michigan  .... 

.  2.907.170 

2,991,090 

Tennessee  . . .  . 

.  3.163,737 

1,190,727 

Alabama  . 

.  3,177,331 

838,866 

In  1900  there  were  99,916,598  bearing 
peach  trees  in  the  country,  which  shows  a 
loss  in  the  10  years  of  about  five  and  a 
half  million.  This  loss  was  heavier  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  while  such  States  as  Georgia,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Texas  and  the  South  in  general 
made  large  gains.  New  York  had  about 
the  same  number  of  trees  in  1910  that  it 
had  10  years  before,  while  New  Jersey 
lost  something  like  half  a  million.  Both 
these  States,  however,  are  now  coming 
back  rapidly,  as  the  figures  show  a  large 
number  of  young  trees  which  have  not 
come  into  bearing.  Maryland  has  shown 
a  steady  loss  of  trees  in  the  last  20  years. 
In  1S90  the  State  had  6,113,287  bearing 
peach  trees,  while  20  years  later,  in  1910, 
there  were  1.497,724.  California,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  are  making  heavy 
gains,  as  there  are  in  the  three  States 
nearly  six  million  young  trees  which  have 
not  yet  fruited.  According  to  these  fig¬ 
ures  it  would  seem  as  if  the  bulk  of  peach 
growing  is  working  through  the  South,  or 
iuto  the  warmer  sections  of  the  country, 
and  this  is  probably  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  increased  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  make  it  easier  to  ship  and  handle  the 
peaches.  Out  of  the  48  States  iu  the 
Union  39  may  be  said  to  raise  peaches 
commercially.  In  the  other  11  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  limited  apparently  to  the  work 
of  amateurs.  For  exampre,  only  90  bear¬ 
ing  trees  were  reported  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  46  from  Wyoming,  about  1,500  from 
Minnesota,  1,800  from  South  Dakota,  and 
about  4,000  from  Wisconsin. 


$1,000  a  Car  for  Early  Apples 

That’s  wliat  a  carload  of  Yellow  Transparent  Apples  brought  J.  G. 
Schlotter,  Hancock,  Md.,  last  fall.  Harrison  trees,  of  course. 

A  thousand  Harrison  trees,  Baldwin.  Stayman,  Jonathan,  M.  B.  Twig, 
McIntosh,  R.  I.  Greening  or  Grimes  Golden,  say  ten  acres  of  orchard,  will 
load  car  after  car  each  year,  with  this  high-profit  fruit. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries  Grow  the  Trees  They  Sell 

Bere  in  Berlin  we  have  soil  that  puts  wonderful  root  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  young  trees,  and  makes  the  trunks  grow  thick, 
straight  and  smooth.  You  ought  to  see  our  Baldwin. 
Stayman,  Yellow  Transparent,  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
Winesap,  and  McIntosh  Apple  trees,  Our  Berlin-grown 
Apple,  Peach  and  Pear  trees  are  acknowledged  by  or- 
chardists  who  know,  to  be  big,  straight,  strong  growers, 
and  extra  good  bearers. 

Our  Big  New  Catalogue  Free 


Tells  how  you  can  become  independent  by  planting  1,000 
trees,  and  how  we  help  orchardists  to  select  the  right 
trees  for  their  location.  Sent  free  on  request  to  any 
one,  but  we  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  many  and 
wliat  kinds  of  trees  you  would  like  to  plant. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries 


Box  594 


Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees 
in  the  World 


Berlin,  Maryland 


Guaranteed  Sturdy  and  True  tu  dame 


in  all  the  best  varieties,  sold  direct  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 

You  can  have  perfect  confidence  that  you  ate  getting  varietlea  that  are  trne  to  name.  Stock 
that  ia  healthy,  sturdy  and  of  perfect  grade  when  you  buy  from  us.  35  yeara’  of  aucceaaful  nursery 
culture  it*  hack  of  every  Kelly  Tree.  Kach  of  the  five  Kelly  Brothers  gives  one  department  hit  un¬ 
divided  attention  so  we  know  the  history  of  every  tree  we  bell.  Our  Wbolenale  Catalog  tells  all 
about  our  stock  and  quotex  our  low  prices.  You  can  order  from  the  Catalog  just  as  if  yon  came  hi 
person  to  our  office  in  Daimville.  Write  for  your  Catalog;  today* 

KELLY  BROS.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  352  Main  St.,  Dansvill*,  N.  V. 
You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees, 


Largest  general  nursery  in  America. 
Established^  for  61  years.  Choicest 
seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
Sixty  acres  of  home-grown  roses. 1 
Free  catalog.  Safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  (96) 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 
Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen 
Box  562,  Painesville,  Ohio 


Banker’s  Trial  Collection — acquaintId 

100  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes  and  Grape 
Vines,  $5;  20  No.  1  2-yr.  Apple  Trees,  4  Bald¬ 
win,  2  Banana;  2  No.  Spy,  2  R.  I.  Greening,  2 
Red  Astraehan,  2  York  Imperial,  2  B.  Ben  Davis, 
2  N.  W.  Greening,  2  Stark;  10  Pear  Trees  No. 
1  2-yr.;  2  Bartlett,  3  An-jou,  5  Kieffer;  1  Me¬ 
dium  Size  Elberta  Peach,  1  Medium  Size  Ea. 
Crawford,  1  Medium  Size  Montmorency  Cherry; 
1  No.  1  2-yr.  Crab  Apple,  1  No.  1  2-yr.  Burbank 
Plum;  10  Grape  Vines,  1  yr.,  5  Concord',  5  Ni¬ 
agara;  25  Blackberry,  largest  grade;  25  St. 
Regis  Red  Raspberry;  5  Perfection  Currants. 
This  offer  good  only  to  March  1. 

D.  G.  BANKER,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them— not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstowo,  New  Jersey 


How  To 
'.Plant 
Fruit 
Trees 


Plant  for  quick,  sturdy  growth  — that 
later  will  mean  bumper  crops  of  large, 
attractive  frolt.  We've  been  growing 
apple,  peach,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees 
for  25  years  — and  we’ll  tell 
you  how  to  do  it  — free.  Our 
book,  "How  to  Plant  Trees  and 
Plants”  covers  the  subject 
thoroughly.  It  shows  bow  to 
plant — by  methods  which  are 
necessary  to  develop  trees  to 
the  fullest  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Our  1915  Fruit  Book 
lists  our  entire  line  of  guaran¬ 
teed  true-to-name,  hardy  and 
well  rooted  fruitand  ornamen¬ 
tal  nursery  stock.  Both  books 
are  (highly  Instructive.  Both 
are  free.  Write  for  your  copies  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalecvillo,  Conn. 


! APPLE  TREES, 

I  DIRECT  TO  YOU  FOR> 


.  SPECIAL  OFFER— Your  choice  of  the  standard 
kinds — Baldwin,  Spy,  McIntosh,  Yellow  Transpar-| 
ent,  Stayman,  Romo — ten  of  any  one  kind  sent  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  for  $1.  Can  furnish 
larger  trees,  if  desired,  at  little  higher  prices. 

Fraser’s  Tree  Book  shows  what  varieties  are 
suitable  for  your  seotion.  Send  now  for  a  free  copy — 
don't  buy  trees  until  you  got  it. 

8AMDEL  FRASER,  136  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 
PEAR 
PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEACH 

THEY  BEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  tells 
you  all  about  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

lloxT,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1878  Grown  Right.  Handled  Rqiht  1915 


8,000.000  fruit  trees,  4c  each  and  up:  6.000.000 
.mall  fruits,  thousands  of  rosea,  clirobinarvineo. 
hedge  plants,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  gt 
lowest  priced.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 
KIHGBR0THERS  NURSERIES,  Y Oak  St 
Damvllle,  N.  Y.  "it 'a  cheapest  to  buy  the  beet" 


ears 
7 


OCA  AAA  Finn  Grown  Apple  Trees.  2-yen 
aSVyVVV  oid  a  to  7  ft.,  10  cents  each;  5  to  6  ft., 
cents;  4  to  5  ft.,  5  cents.  Thousands  of  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces,  pears  and  a  general  line 
of  small  fruits  and  ornamental  sum  »i>ut 

are  right.  Finn’s  Trees  have  s 
Order  from  the  man  who  has  grow 
for  23  years,  and  save  agent  s  com 
for  free  catalogue.  JOHN  W.  1 
sale  Nurseries,  Dausville,  N.  Y.  _ 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  rotes.  Vi 
the  famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  northern 
T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO. 


IHI 

igorous  hardy  stock  from 
Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 

Lock  Box  110. 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 

in  values.  Buy  direct.— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York 


Here  are  some  1915  prices  on  Maloney  Quality  Stock. — It  will  pay  every  fruit  grower 
to  write  today  for  our  Big  Wholesale  Catalogue  and  get  complete  information. 

Apple  2-year,  6  to  7  feet,  $12.75  per  100;  5  to  6  feet,  $10.00  per  100;  4  to  6  feet.  $7.00 
100;  1-year  4  to  6  feet,  $9.76  per  100.  1-Year  Peach,  5  to  6  feet,  $10.00  per  100;  4  to  5 
$7.75  per  100 ;  3  to  4  feet,  $5.00  per  100. 

For  cash  discount  on  orders,  received  before  March  25,  see  Catalogue. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and  guarantee  every  tree— look  up 
our  rating.  MALONEY  BROS.  5  WELLS  C0.a  Box  70,  Dansville,  N.Y.,  Dxnsville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
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Part  II. 

Transportation  and  Inspection. — 
The  Committee  on  Transportation  re¬ 
ported  better  train  service  the  past  year, 
for  fruit,  and  recommended  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  “full  crew”  law's  so  railroads 
can  be  operated  more  economically. 
Quicker  schedules  are  needed  for  perish¬ 
able  fruits  and  truck.  Mr.  Atwood  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  place 
of  Commissioner  Iluson  on  last  year’s 
work  of  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said  that  10.000  acres  of 
nursery  stock  were  inspected.  This  work 
covers  140,000,000  trees,  etc.  All  nursery 
stock  that  has  come  into  the  State  has 
been  inspected.  Protection  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  potatoes  has  called  for  inspection 
of  foreign  potatoes,  to  prevent  importa¬ 
tion  of  potato  scab.  The  motion  was 
carried  that  the  President-elect  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  appoint  a  committee  of  five  with 
Mr.  Morrell  as  chairman,  to  work  with 
the  legislative  committee  in  amending  the 
New  York  State  apple  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  law. 

Ideal  Fruit  Farming. — Prof.  G.  F. 
Warren  of  Cornell  University,  on  “Di¬ 
versified  Farming”  said  that  the  ideal 
for  a  fruit  farm  is  one  that  will  main¬ 
tain  itself,  and  make  a  living  for  the 
owner,  from  general  crops,  outside  of 
fruit;  then  in  a  poor  fruit  year  there 
is  no  shortage  of  livable  income.  There 
seems  to  be  danger  of  carrying  special¬ 
ized  fruit  farming  too  far,  neglecting 
branches  of  diversified  farming.  Timothy 
hay  seems  to  fit  in  well  on  the  apple 
farm.  Wheat  and  beans  also  come  in 
just  right  and  provide  work  when  time 
is  not  needed  for  fruit.  Cabbages  and 
potatoes  have  their  place  in  distributing 
work  evenly  during  the  season,  although 
potatoes  and  apple  harvest  may  conflict. 
Poultry  may  be  well  considered,  although 
chicken  raising  might  conflict  with 
Spring  spraying.  Some  oats  are  desirable, 
as  they  save  grain  bill  for  horses,  and 
the  surplus  is  readily  .sold.  Again,  the 
even  distribution  of  horse  labor  should 
be  considered  in  planning  diversified 
farming,  so  as  not  to  greatly  over-work 
them  at  one  time.  Grape  grow'ers  have 
suffered  by  growing  grapes  only,  for  they 
have  not  had  uniform  crops.  The  same 
is  true  of  peach  growing.  Some  years 
they  might  pay  an  income  tax,  another 
year  they  might  need  a  pension.  Di¬ 
versity  helps  to  even  up  contrasts.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  of  all  is  to  combine  dairy¬ 
ing  with  fruit  farming.  A  record  of 
instances  shows  that  the  fruit  growers 
who  have  practiced  diversified  farming 
have  received  the  highest  labor  income. 
When  land  goes  above  $500  per  acre  it 
is  worth  too  much  for  diversified  farm¬ 
ing.  Feeding  sheep  is  to  be  considered 
when  the  farm  can  raise  all  the  roughage 
for  them. 

Entomology. — Report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  entomology  by  E.  P.  Felt,  stated 
that  there  is  nothing  which  would  justify 
cessation  of  spraying  with  a  lime-sulphur 
wash  or  similar  material  for  control  of 
San  Jose  scale,  since  the  incidental 
benefits  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.  The  early  leaf-feeders,  particularly 
the  bud-moth,  the  case-bearers,  the  green 
fruit-worms  and  the  leaf-roller  deserve 
passing  mention,  since  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  abundant,  and  owing  to  their 
habit  of  feeding  in  buds  or  upon  the 
foliage  w’hile  the  latter  is  still  small,  the 
destruction  is  out  of  all  propertion  to  the 
amount  of  vegetation  devoured.  Orchards 
badly  infested  by  any  of  these  pests 
should  receive  early  application  of  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  just  as  the  buds  are  breaking, 
in  order  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  as  practical  before  they  can  work 
into  the  buds  and  thus,  for  a  time,  be 
inaccessible  to  poison  applications.  In¬ 
sects  injuring  the  fruit  are  among  the 
most  destructive  enemies  of  the  orchard. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Codl¬ 
ing  moth.  The  one  important  spraying, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
preceding  seasons,  is  the  poisoned  ap¬ 
plication  after  the  petals  have  fallen, 
and  before  the  green  calyx  lobes  have 
closed  and  thus  rendered  impossible  plac¬ 
ing  the  poison  where  the  young  cater¬ 
pillars  must  eat  it  as  they  attempt  to 
enter  the  fruit.  The  apple  maggot,  also 
known  as  the  “railroad  worm,”  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  allowing  no  fruit  to  decay  on 
the  ground.  Dr.  Felt  advocates  collect¬ 
ing  and  destroying  the  earliest  and 
softest  Summer  fruit  twice  a  week.  The 
most  successful  treatment  for  red-bugs 
is  early  and  thorough  spraying  with  a 
tobacco  preparation,  such  as  Black  Leaf 
40,  used  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of 
a  pint  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
This  may  be  applied  as  a  separate  spray 
to  which  five  or  six  pounds  of  soap  are 
added  to  increase  the  spreading  proper¬ 
ties  or  it  may  be  put  into  their  the  usual 
lime-sulphur  San  Jose  scale  or  Codling 
moth  sprays.  If  the  last  is  done,  it  is 
advisable  to  delay  the  Winter  application 
for  San  Jose  scale  as  late  as  possible 
in  order  to  catch  the  young  bugs  just 
hatching  before  the  blossoms  break  from 
the  bud,  and  then  spray  for  the  Codling 
moth  just  as  soon  as  practical  after  the 
blossoms  fall. 

Prof.  Wheeler  of  Boston,  Mass.,  read 
a  long  paper  on  cover  crops.  He  spoke 
of  the  protective  influence  of  one  crop 
on  another.  Liming  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess,  especially  in  protein  cover  crops, 
as  clover,  vetch,  etc.,  which  best  feed 
the  orchard.  The  litmus  paper  test  is 
useful  to  know  whether  there  is  sufficient 


lime  for  such  crops.  We  should  not  rely 
on  a  single  test.  On  the  question  of  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  he  warned  people  against 
bringing  in  soil  from  another  farm  to 
inoculate  it,  as  one  may  bring  weed 
seeds.  Sweet  clover  has  its  value  as  a 
cover  crop.  Crimson  clover  is  of  special 
value  as  a  cover  crop  in  corn,  as  it  makes 
a  quick  growth,  and  even  if  sometimes 
winter-killed,  it  is  worth  sowing.  Inocu¬ 
lation  has  largely  increased  the  yield  of 
vetch,  although  a  fair  crop  might  be 
obtained  without  it.  Vetch  and  field  peas 
may  be  a  good  combination  for  orchard 
cover  crops,  but  vetch  and  rye  will  both 
live  through  the  Winter,  which  may  be 
desirable.  The  combined  crop  is  better 
plowed  in  than  vetch  alone.  Hairy  vetch 
is  the  best  general  cover  crop  to  sow  in 
corn  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Cow- 
horn  turnips  added  to  vetch  and  rye  com¬ 
bination  may  make  it  still  better,  as  the 
turnips  may  take  up  nitrates. 

Questions  Answered. — Prof.  Parrott 
advised  sending  for  Cornell  bulletin  on 
“Leaf-Roller”  for  best  information  on 
control  of  leaf-roller.  To  control  pear 
blight,  look  over  orchard  every  week  and 
cut  out  diseased  branches;  disinfect  with 
corrosive  sublimate.  Seeding  down  the 
orchard  will-  help,  but  not  prevent  blight. 
Prof.  Parrott  said  he  preferred  early 
Spring  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  wash 
for  San  Jose  scale.  Collar  rot  can  be 
quite  successfully  treated  with  gas  tar. 
when  it  first  starts.  One  member  thought 
banking  up  trees  in  Fall  prevents  it, 
which  was  corroborated  by  B.  J.  Case. 
Woolly  aphis.  Prof.  Parrott  said,  can  be 
controlled  with  oil  sprays.  One  member 
said  he  had  good  success  with  soluble 
sulphur  compound,  as  a  dormant  spray 
for  scale,  but  saw  little  result  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  spray.  Another  member  said  he 
used  it  dormant  for  curl-leaf  in  peach, 
with  good  effects.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  he 
had  fed  eight  quarts  of  apples  twice  a 
day  to  horses  and  three  quarts  of  grain 
to  horses  in  Winter,  that  do  little  work, 
and  they  kept  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Morrell  said  that  in  thinning  apples  the 
vitality  of  the  tree  will  not  be  exhausted 
in  one  year,  and  the  tree  may  be  made 
an  annual  bearer;  thin  to  three  to  four 
inches.  Prof.  Hedrick  said  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  scrape  old  bark  off  apple  trees. 
Mr.  Morrell  said  the  best  quince  is  the 
Orange  for  Hudson  River  Valley.  Mr. 
Hedrick  said  he  would  not  be  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  removing  drop  apples  but  would 
plow  them  under  and  cultivate  the  or¬ 
chard.  Mr.  Morrell  said  it  will  pay  to 
pack  strictly  fancy  apples  in  boxes,  if 
you  can  pack  as  well  as  professional 
Western  packers.  Mr.  VanBureu  said 
he  had  controlled  pear  blight  on  young 
trees  by  thorough  cutting,  but  all  sources 
of  infection  are  removed.  Go  over  the 
orchard  once  a  week,  cut  well  below  the 
blight,  and  disinfect  with  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  solution,  and  you  can  prevent  its 
development.  Body  blight  necessitates 
the  removal  of  the  whole  tree.  Pear 
planting  is  not  being  overdone.  It  takes 
a  good  man  to  raise  pears.  '  w.  ii.  j. 


Burning  Brush. 

I  HAVE  just  been  reading  the  “Hope 
Farm  Notes,”  and  I  want  to  speak 
quickly,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  say 
don’t  burn  that  brush  from  the  four- 
acx-e  lot.  If  you  burn  it  you  have  a 
very  small  amount  of  potash  left,  and 
that  is  all  you  get  from  it.  If  you  have 
a  good  place  to  pile  it  up  dump  it  all 
in  a  pile  and  let  it  lie  for  two  or  three 
years,  tramping  it  down  occasionally 
after  the  first  year,  and  when  it  begins 
to  get  brittle  fork  it  over  now  and  then, 
and  almost  before  you  know  it  you  will 
have  several  loads  of  stuff  that  will 
make  land  which  is  deficient  in  humus 
laugh  right  out  loud.  I  never  burn  any 
of  my  apple  tree  trimmings  or  brush  of 
any  kind.  I  either  pile  it  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  and  let  it  rot  down,  or 
fill  it  into  some  sag  that  I  wish  to  fill 
up,  and  after  it  has  partly  rotted  cover 
it  over  with  soil  and  grow  crops  over  it. 
I  find  there  is  humus  away  down  deep 
there  for  many  years,  and  the  roots  of 
crops  find  it,  trees  especially.  I  had  one 
apple  tree  which  I  set  seven  years  ago 
in  a  sag,  dumping  in  one  or  two  loads 
of  dirt  and  making  a  mound  two  or 
three  feet  high  upon  the  top  of  which  I 
set  the  tree.  Every  year  since  I  have 
dumped  brush  and  rubbish,  with  occas¬ 
ionally  a  load  of  dirt  to  bind  it.  and  the 
tree  is  to-day  more  than  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  had  about  two  bushels  of 
very  nice  apples  on  it  last  year.  Forty- 
two  feet  from  it — the  distance  apart  I 
plant  my  standard  trees — I  set  another 
tree  of.  the  same  variety  in  the  natural 
soil,  and  it  has  had  very  good  care,  but 
is  now  only  about  21/j  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  never  had  an  apple  on  it  yet. 
So  I  say  don’t  burn  the  brush. 
Connecticut.  z.  c.  bowen. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  brush  pile  in  our  country 
becomes  a  great  nest  and  breeding  place 
for  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  a  menace  in 
time  of  fire. 


Of  course  little  Ruth  should  have  been 
able  to  answer  more  precisely  when  the 
teacher  asked  her  to  describe  a  frog. 
But  she  gave  a  description  that  at  least 
is  picturesque  when  she  replied  ;  “A  frog, 
teacher,  is  a  big  green  bug  with  warts 
all  over  it.  And  it  keeps  its  mouth  open 
all  the  time,  and— and- — it’s  always  sit¬ 
ting  dow'n  behind  and  standing  up  in 
front.” — Public  Lodger. 


“Genuine  J.  H.  Hale 
Peach  Trees,  budded 
from  my  bearing 
orchards  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  O  N  LY  from 
William  P.  Stark 
Nurseries,  Stark  City, 
Mo/* 


V  ; 
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J.  H.  Hale  Peaches 

Bring  30%  to  50%  More 
Than  Best  Elbert&s 

But  to  get  these  J.  H.  Hale  profits,  be  sure  you  plant 
GENUINE  J.  H.  Hale  trees,  grown  from  buds  cut  by 
Mr.  Hale  himself  from  his  heaviest  bearing  trees. 

From  his  Connecticut  orchards,  Mr.  Hale  received  $2.50  per  crate  for 
his  J.  H.  Hale  peaches,  when  fancy  Elbertas  from  the  same  orchard 
brought  but  $1.25 — or  twice  as  much  for  the  J.  H.  Hales.  From  his 
Georgia  orchards  his  J.  H.  Hale  peaches  this  year  paid  him  33%  more 
profit  than  his  Elbertas.  Let  the  other  fellow  plant  the  low-profit  El¬ 
bertas  and  other  varieties.  You  be  first  in  your  section  with  the  big 
money-maker — the  J.  H.  Hale.  We  furnish  you  genuine  J.  H.  Hale  trees 
propagated  from  Mr.  Hale’s  bearing  orchards — the  kind  of  trees,  and  the 
only  kind,  Mr.  Hale  himself  plants.  None  other  genuine. 


The  “Million  Dollar”  Peach 

averages  1/3  to  Vi  larger  than  Elberta,  better 
flavor;  brilliant  crimson  blush;  golden  yellow 
flesh;  firm  as  a  ellng  yet  perfect  freestone; 
almost  fuzzless  like  an  apricot;  hardy:  late 
bloomers;  ships  almost  like  apples. 

Refuse  Fraudulent  Trees  ! 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  J.  H.  Hale 
has  naturally  brought  a  host  of  imitators. 
Worthless  varieties  are  being  substituted.  Be 
on  your  guard.  Mr.  Hale  has  appointed  us 
sole  distributors,  and  no  one  else  can  furnish 
you  genuine  J.  H.  Hale  trees  burlVted  from 
Mr.  Hale’s  bearing  orchards.  This  tag  for 
your  protection  on  all  genuine  J.  H.  Hale  trees. 


What  Experts  Say 

“More  fruit  to  the  cubic  inch  than  anything 
I  ever  saw  on  a  peach  tree.”— Prof.  F.  C. 
Sears,  Mass.  “Almost  firm  enough  to  ship 
in  barrels  like  apples.” — Fruit  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal.  “In  all  particulars  of  fruit  superior  to 
Elberta.” — Prof.  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Mass. 
Agr.  Coll.  “Larger,  more  beautiful  and 
better  shipper  than  Elberta.” — Prof.  U.  P. 
Hedrick.  New  York  Agr.  Experiment  Sta. 


All  Profitable  Varieties 

Strongestrrooted,  hardy,  Stark-Ozark- 
grown  Delicious,  Staymnn,  Baldwin,  ami 
other  good  apple  trees;  Early  Elberta  and 
all  best  peaches;  Endicott  plum,  pears,  apri¬ 
cots,  cherries,  quince,  grape,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  roses, 
ornamentals,  asparagus,  etc. 

Strawberries — Over  30  varieties.  7,000,000 
plants. 


No  Agents— Save  %— 1915  Tree  Book  FREE 

We  have  no  agents,  no  plate-book  men,  no  canvassers.  Our  catalog  is  our  only  sales¬ 
man.  Lowest,  dlreet-from-nursery  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Wo  ship  everywhere.  Send  for  the  great  free 
book  NOW. 

Prof.  IT.  P.  Hedrick.  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  whose 
wonderful  books,  “The  Fruits  of  New  York.”  make  him  an  authority,  says:  “Your  new 
1915  catalog  sets  a  high-water  mark  in  catalog  making  among  American  Nurserymen.  I 
am  glad  to  imve  been  helpful  in  securing  this  result.” 

William  P.  Stark’s  new  1915  book  lists  and  fully  describes  all  select,  proved,  profitable 
varieties,  gives  season  and  time  of  ripening,  tells  habits  of  growth,  age  of  bearing,  good 
qualities  and  weak  points,  best  money-makers.  Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs. 
Mailed  free. 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Box  265  Stark  City,  Missouri 


WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  265,  Stark  City,  Missouri 
Please  mail  me  your  132-page  catalog.  I  am  interested  in 

□  J.  H.  Hale  Peach  □  Delicious  Apple  □  Strawberries 

□  Apples  □  Pears  □  Cherries  □  Roses  No  Strawberry 

□  Peaches  □  Plums  □  Bush  Fruits  □  Ornamentals  . t  Plant.  Desired 

. Approximate  Number  of  Trees  Desired. 


Name . . . 
Address . 
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Musknielons  and  Cucumbers  for  Seed. 

A  CHICAGO  seed  house  wishes  me 
cither  to  raise  or  else  engage  some¬ 
one  else  to  raise  five  acres  of  Osage 
melon  seed  at  IS  cents  per  pound,  and 
10  acres  of  cucumber  seed  at  1G  cents 
per  pound  f.  o.  b.  cars  our  station.  I  am 
not  a  melon  raiser,  only  for  family  use, 
and  I  do  not  know  enough  about  this 
business  to  know  if  this  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  or  not„  WL  *.t  can  you 
advise  about  this  matter?  T.  j.  it. 
Breedsville,  Mich. 

From  the  best  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable  on  this  subject,  it  would 
seem  there  is  no  great  profit  to  be  made 
out  of  this  business,  with  a  possible 
chance  of  not  making  any  profit  at  all, 
though  the  latter  would  be  due  almost 
entirely  to  conditions  over  which  the 
grower  had  no  control,  such  as  unfavor¬ 
able  weather,  ravages  of  insects,  blight 
or  downy  mildew.  While  insects,  blight 
and  mildew  may  be  controlled  to  a  large 
extent,  the  expense  of  spraying  will  very 
materially  reduce  the  profits,  and  in 
cases  of  small  yield  might  eliminate  the 
profit  entirely.  I  am  informed  that 
seedsmen  Avhen  they  wish  to  use  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  seed  find  an  over- 
supply  of  seed  would  be  less  disadvant¬ 
ageous  than  an  under-supply,  and  gen¬ 
erally  contract  for  it  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  That  corre¬ 
sponds  as  to  yield  with  one  of  only  15 
to  18  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  yield  under  favorable  conditions 
runs  from  100  to  700  pounds  per  acre. 
The  average  price  paid  by  dealers  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Contracts  for  large 
areas  are  sometimes  made  for  as  low  as 
15  cents  per  pound,  but  generally  run 
from  18  to  30  cents  per  pound.  The  cost 
of  production  varies  greatly  under  differ¬ 
ent  local  conditions.  Experienced  growers 
can  generally  harvest  and  clean  the  seed 
crop  from  the  fruit  after  it  has  been 
gathered  as  for  market,  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  four  cents  np  to  10  cents  per 
pound. 

The  method  of  cleaning  and  after  care 
of  the  seed  is  about  as  follows:  Let 
the  fruit  get  fully  ripe  in  the  field,  then 
gather  into  piles,  split  the  fruits  into 
halves.  Scrape  the  seed  into  a  barrel, 
which  should  stand  until  slight  fermenta¬ 
tion  occurs,  which  will  be  in  from  one 
to  five  days.  During  this  period  it  is 
very  important  not  to  add  water  nor  to 
allow  rain  to  fall  into  the  barrel,  as  this 
is  followed  by  an  excessive  fermentation, 
which  is  apt  to  ruin  the  seed.  The  seed 
is  washed  by  putting  two  to  five  pails 
of  tlio  pulp  into  a  barrel,  adding  three  to 
five  pails  of  water,  stirring  them  and 
tipping  the  barrel  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  and  slime  to  flow  off.  Add  more 
water  and  repeat  until  the  seeds  are 
perfectly  clean.  In  large  plantings  the 
washing  is  sometimes  accomplished  by 
carrying  the  seeds  through  a  sort  of 
sluice,  divided  by  dams  (three  or  four 
will  suffice),  each  one  a  little  higher 
than  the  one  below  it,  and  the  pulp  and 
seeds  are  shoveled  into  the  upper  section 
when  a  continuous  stream  of  water 
gradually  washes  the  pulp  over  the  dams 
and  the  seeds  settle  into  each  compart¬ 
ment  and  are  taken  out  with  a  scoop 
shovel.  Trays  with  fly-screen  bottoms  of 
a  convenient  size  to  handle  may  he  used 
for  drying,  or  (ho  seeds  may  be  spread  on 
burlap  and  placed  in  the  sun  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  when  it  can  be  put  in  close 
woven  burlap  bags  and  placed  in  an 
airy  place  under  shelter  until  time  of 
shipment.  K. 
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Fruit  Expectation*  and  Results. 

IT  seems  to  me  an  injustice  to  the 
novice,  the  back-to-the-lander,  that 
a  glowing  side  of  country  life  isn’t  more 
exactly  stated.  Catalogues  of  nursery 
firms  and  advertisements  tf  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  values,  as  are  seen  in  all  the  “fair 
play”  rural  papers  are  misleading.  To 
road  a  peach  tree  distributing  advertise¬ 
ment  one  would  think  that  bumper  crops 
always  brought  at  least  81.50  a  basket 
instead  of  15  cents,  as  seems  to  be  the 
truth.  Now,  I,  who  certainly  am  not  a 
novice,  was  planning  to  set  many  acres 
to  peach  trees,  when  I  drove  down  the 
county  to  see  a  Devon  herd.  There  I 
met  another  man  who  had  lately  plowed 
up  thousands  of  trees.  lie  got  fine  crops, 
but  not  price  enough  to  pay.  The  peach 
orchard  of  many  acres  doesn’t  appeal  to 
me  now.  The  $1.50  per  basket  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  it  takes  the  product  of  four 
or  five  trees  to  make  a  basket.  We  are 
doubtless  making  a  market  by  insisting 


that  raw  fruit  is  wholesome,  and  that 
fruit  is  better  than  meat,  but  a  public 
cannot  be  made  over  in  a  day. 

The  oft-advertised  profit  in  Summer 
apples  made  me  think  “Why  not  send 
a  sample  to  market?”  So  I  had  picked 
two  barrels  of  as  pretty  apples  as  ever 
grew,  and  of  the  highest  quality  (Early 
Joe).  My  returns  were  34  cents  and  I 
lost  my  barrels,  hired  them  picked  and 
carted  them  to  the  boat.  Last  year  I  had 
12  acres  of  tomatoes,  beauties;  I  sent 
many  baskets,  very  late  after  canning 
factories  had  closed,  for  we  do  not  have 
early  frosts  here,  and  I  got  no  returns, 
but  a  bill  for  freight.  These  were  care¬ 
fully  handled  and  put  up  attractively, 
and  were  on  market  10  hours  after  pick¬ 
ing.  The  rural  press  must  put  it  straight 
to  the  novice ;  it  doesn’t  do  to  single  out 
one  instance  in  the  whole  United  States 
of  phenomenal  success  and  practically 
say  that’s  what  any  city  man  can  do  in 
the  country.  To  make  a  farm  pay  is  as 
much  of  a  business  proposition  as  any 
occupation  in  any  city.  A  few  men  can 
get  200  eggs  per  hen,  but  909  in  1,000  do 
not  get  even  100  per  hen.  Get  down  to 
facts,  not  to  freaks. 

Maryland.  klbert  WAKEMA.v. 

It.  N.-Y. — Right  in  the  same  mail 
came  a  letter  from  a  well-known  man 
who  found  fault  because  we  threw  cold 
water  on  a  back-to-the-lander  who  wanted 
to  try  mushrooms,  ginseng,  peach  grow¬ 
ing  or  prize  poultry.  We  may  safely  say 
that  no  farm  paper  in  the  country  has 
done  more  to  discourage  freak  farming 
or  misdirected  back-to-the-landing.  In 
fact  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to 
discourage  speculative  crops  or  practices. 
At  the  same  time  we  think  our  readers 
should  be  regarded  as  reasoning  human 
beings  and  capable  of  fair  judgment  when 
they  hear  both  sides. 
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MUSTS  mm  (DID!  FOR  1915 

Is  New  Ready  for  Mailing 

A  beautiful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book  of  148  pages, con¬ 
taining  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  explaining  in  detail — 
Honv  to  plant — When  to 
plant — What  to  plant. 

Write  for  copy  today — It  is  Fret. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grown  with  care  for  those 
who  want  quality.  Send 
lor  this  collection: 

5  packets  choicest  seeds. 
Victor  Squaah,  Detroit 
Dark  Red  Beet,  Black 
Seeded  Lettuee,  Scarlet  Globe 
Kudlsh,  Abbott's  m 
Parsnip.  Mailed  I  fie 
postpaid  for  ....  Jl  v/ 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Dcecribea  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetable,  field  and  flower 
seeds.  Illustrated  with  "true-to-natur©’* 
pictures.  Gives  honest  prices  for  honest 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today.  ’Telia  how  to 
obtain  the  Farmer’s  Ready  Reference  Book 
and  our  New  National  Cook  Book  free. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
436  Elm  St.,  Dept.  4,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


WE  MUST 

-TIMOTHY 
-ALFALFA 
CLOVER 
-CORN 

SPECIAL  PRICES— WRITE  NOW 

STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  5,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


PRODUCE  BUMPER  CROPS 

Dibble’s  Heavv-Weifrbt  early  With  stiff  straw,  pure  white,  thin 
1SIUU1C  *  Heavy  rreignt,  hulled  grain  weighing  45-45  lbs.  per 

measured  bushel,  enormously  productive.  A  Vermont  customer  reports  117 
bushels  per  acre.  A  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  farmer — "just  twice  the  yield  of  com¬ 
mon  oats.”  One  from  Connecticut— "46  lbs.  per  bushel,”  and  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmer— "four  bushels  more  than  twice  as  much  as  common  oats.” 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  fpnturv  ?*fra  early,  tall  stiff  straw,  long  branch- 
lmuuic  s  i  wenuem  century,  ,Iie  hoa<is  fi]le(i  with  t)lin  hulled  grain, 

average  weight  35-38  lbs.  and  the  best  yielding  early  Oat  we  have  ever  grown 
Every  acre  of  Oats  on  the  ItiOO-acie  Dibble  Seed  Farms  is  hand  weeded  twice 
while  growing  and  the  grain  is  recleaned  twice  and  then  graded  before  shipping 
to  our  customers. 

‘ Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Cataloe,  and  ten  samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  including 
the  Oats,  Free.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds  N.  B.— Special  low  price  on  oats  as  we  ship 


FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 

•  ”  -  '  ’ 


And  Alfalfa  Guide 

We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
or  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our  , 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  *n3  ALFALFA 

sa  a 

will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa- 
t*on  regarding  this  valuable  plant 

freU  Ba“pleaand  literature  in  re- 

I.  WERTHEIMER  &  SO 
t  *L  Ligonlor 


is  the  title  of  our  1915  catalogue— the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  day— really  a  l»ook  of  204  pages.  8  colored  plates  and  1,000  photo 
engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration  It  is  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  and  embodies  the  re¬ 
sults  of  over  sixty-eight  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogue  the 
largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  en¬ 
closes  Ten  Cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charge 

Our  Fameus  SO-Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Pondiroii  T.milo,  Pig  toilin  lettuce,  While  Tipped  Scarlet  Rediah 
tWeraon'i  Imincitle  Asteri.  Mammoth  Bulls, (I,  Panama  and  Ecklord  Sianl  Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  in  a 

coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  b.  accepted  «s  u  25  cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  *1.80  and  upward.  With  the  Henderson  Collection 
will  be  sent  complete  cultural  directions  together  with  the  Henderson  Garden  plans. 


Peter  Henderson 
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PEDIGREE  POTATOES 

Seed  Corn ,  Oats,  Cabbage  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  of  All  Kinds 

Choice  varieties  grown  on  our  arm  nd  sold  direct 
at  wholesale  prices.- We  can  furnish  a  few 
va-  ieties  of  potatoes  that  have  perfect  pedigree 
grown  from  seed  which  came  from  perfect  hills 
only.  A  yield  of  500  bushels  per  acre  on  five  acres 
from  our  pedigree  seed  was  reported  a  few  days  ago 
And  our  Gold  Nugget  Corn  has  yielded  over  200 
bushels  of  ears  per  acre  several  times  in  New  York 
State.  Sample  free.  Write  for  our  catalog— get 
the  facts— buy  our  tested  seed  at  wholesale  prices 
Save  money— raise  better  croj>6. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  Jirrjr 


BOX  102. 


COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? - 

I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  inthe  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  live  close  totheMIs- 
sourl  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I’llsendyouthe  Seed  Book  and  a  h  in  pack- 
age  of  Harden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGfc  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  YIELD,  Pro*. 

IjhjRGjEL^SFE^nj^^^nnMdBaji^oiM^ 


sURECROPSEEDs 

HardyNorthem  Grown,  Vigorous  Croppers. 
DIRECT  from  the  GROWER  to  the  SOWER. 
Save  the  Middleman’s  Profit. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ONLY  1  Oo 
A  Dollar's  Worth  for  a  Dims 

To  get  acquainted  we  offer  you  OUR  BIG  GEM  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  comprising  one  big 
package  each  of  Giant  Aster,  Mignonette,  Dianthus  Pinks, 
Zinnia,  Candytuft,  Cosmos,  California  Poppy,  Early  Red 
Onion,  Early  Summer  Cabbage,  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Early 
Curled  Lettuce,  Purple  Top  Turnip,  Perfection  Tomato, 
Golden  Heart  Celery,  and  Long  Standing  Spinach. 

1  5  SEPARATE  PACKAGES 


I 


I 


To  cover  post¬ 
age  Arooeive 


SEND  lOo  TO-DAY 


above  Elg  Bar¬ 
gain  postpaid 


together  with  Our  Big  Illustrated  1915 
Seed  and  Plant  Guide. 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 
646  W,  State  St.f  Rockford,  Illinois 


ftCSlT-OLv - — — 


Everythin;  worth  growing  in 
FLOWERS 

Everything  worth  growing  in 
VEGETABLES 

Cultural  instructions  for  planting 
and  growing  will  maka  gardening 
easy  even  for  the  amateur. 

Over  1,000  photographic  iilujtra- 
tions,  8  color  and  duotone  plates, 
272  pages. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication 


DREERS  ORCHID-FLOWERED 
SWEET  PEAS 

with  immense  wavy  flowers  in 
spray*  of  3  and  4  blossoms  each. 
Onr  mixta  re  contains  a  foil 
range  of  colon.  10c.  per  pkt., 
20c.  per  ox.,  60c.  per  lb. 
Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


SEED 


OATS,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES. 

All  New  varieties.  Largest  yielders  known 
Bent  quality.  Prices  low.  New  Catalog  FREE. 
Q.  A-  READ,  Read's  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vf. 


PwlOl 


Genuine  Grimm  Seed  produces  plants  with  low  crown 
large  branching  roots.  Individual  plants  larger,  leafier, 
easier  to  cure  and  of  better  feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 
Resists  winter  conditions.  Grow*  early  in  Spring.  Requires 
less  seed.  I  specialize  in  Grimm  Alfalfa  only.  Booklet  Frees. 

Mm  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 

^ W  1  Aifalfadale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  3  EXCELSIOR.  MINN. 


HENRY  A.  DREEk  , 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.'  j 


Grow  More  OATS 

Grow  the  choicest  procurable!  Grow  the  oats  thab 
broke  alf  records  for  yield  per  acre  nnd  weight  per 
bushel.  Grow  the  oat  thab  is  bred  especially  to 
Suit  your  soil  conditions,  grow 

CORN  BELT  OATS  (Cartons  No.  5) 

Of  earliest  maturity,  with  strongest  straw  and 
thinnest  hull.  The  large  berries  carry  pure  white 
grain  of  richest  quality.  Write  for 

FREE  Samples  and  Illustrated  Catalog 

Learn  all  about  our  100  pure  oats  and  money- 
back  guarantee.  Write  a  postcard  today. 

Garton-Coooer  Seed  Co..  Bax  123  Sugar  Grove,  Illinois 


at  OKTE-ECALF 

CITY  SEEDSMEN  PRICES! 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds— It’s 


different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaran¬ 
teed  SOUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


1013. 
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COMBINING  STRAWBERRIES  WITH 
VEGETABLES. 

HE  question  is  often  asked  as  to 
whether  small  fruits  pay  when 
grown  in  connection  with  vegetables.  Our 
experience  in  growing  small  fruits  is 
limited  to  strawberries.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  strawberries  grown  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  vegetables  are  quite  profitable, 
and  fit  in  nicely  with  our  system  of 
trucking. 

My  father  commenced  growing  berries 
about  15  years  ago,  and  during  that 
time  we  have  grown  the  Glen  Mary, 
Brandywine,  Senator  Dunlap,  Bubach, 
Mitchel’s  Early,  Nick  Ohmer,  Uncle  Jim, 
Gandy  and  many  other  varieties  but 
none  of  the  standard  well-tried  varieties 
have  equalled  the  Gandy  as  a  money¬ 
maker.  We  have  several  acres  of  heavy 
sandy  loam,  much  of  it  rather  low,  that 
grows  the  Gandy  to  perfection.  As  this 
is  the  best  shipping  berry  it  is  grown 
in  preference  to  any  other  variety,  for 
although  some  others  give  us  splendid 
crops  of  better-flavored  fruits  they  go 
down  quickly  when  shipped  to  distant 
markets.  Other  truckers  throughout  this 
section  grow  the  Gandy  as  their  main- 
crop  berry,  and  the  acreage  is  sufficiently 
large  to  induce  outside  buyers  to  come 
in  during  the  shipping  season  and  pay 
the  highest  cash  price  for  berries  that 
will  ship.  Most  of  the  crop  goes  to 
Boston.  For  the  home  market,  special 
trade,  or  for  use  on  the  table  we  have 
grown  no  June-fruiting  berry  that  will 
equal  the  Uncle  Jim.  When  well  grown 
this  produces  immense  crops  of  large 
berries  that  are  hard  to  equal  in  flavor. 
But  as  stated  before,  the  good  shippers 
bring  the  most  money,  and  the  bulk  of 
our  plantings,  about  10  acres,  are 
Gandy.  Uncle  Jim,  Nick  Ohmer  and 
other  berries,  including  the  Superb,  ever- 
bearers,  planted  in  small  plots  for  test¬ 
ing  purposes  make  up  another  acre. 


mer  a  cheap  building  gives  them  all  the 
shelter  they  desire.  Since  having  Italians 
to  gather  much  of  the  produce,  together 
with  doing  considerable  of  the  less  par¬ 
ticular  hand  work,  we  find  the  other  work 
goes  along  much  more  smoothly ;  and 
what  is  better,  we  have  accomplished 
more  work  outside  without  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  work  of  the  good 
housewife  by  boarding  more  help. 

Pruning  Quinces;  Alfalfa  With  Oats. 

RE  standard  quinces  pruned  at  the 
same  time  as  apples,  or  should  they  be 
left  alone?  2.  Is  it  likely  that  Al¬ 
falfa  will  catch  if  drilled  with  oats,  or 
should  it  be  sown  same  as  Hungarian 
(after  the  oats  have  been  drilled)? 

Hampton,  N.  Y.  j.  c. 

1.  It  is  well  to  thin  out  some  of  the 
interior  growth  on  quinces  in  Winter  or 
Spring,  according  to  one’s  convenience 
just  as  with  apples.  Some  heading  back 
can  be  done  if  a  very  thrifty  growth  has 
been  made,  but  one  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  head  back  too  severely,  because,  un¬ 
like  apples,  we  find  the  quince  blooms 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  head¬ 
ing  back  thins  the  fruit. 

2.  In  South  Jersey,  the  best  practice  is 

to  sow  Alfalfa  about  August  20  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  seed  bed.  Spring  seed¬ 
ing  does  not  do  well  on  our  light  sandy 
soil.  In  your  section  of  New  York  con¬ 
ditions  are  altogether  different,  and  your 
question  must  be  answered  by  those  fam¬ 
iliar  with  them.  trucker,  jr. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FANCY  CLOVER 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa. 

TI  ’  OTflY.  All  kinds  l'ure  Field  Seeds.  We  buy 
direct  of  the  funner.  Quality  high.  Prices  low.  Can 
save  you  money.  Write  for  Prek  Samples  and  Prices 

F.  J.  WOOD  &  SONS,  LONDON.  O. 


All  berries  are  grown  on  the  matted 
row  system.  Unless  previously  enriched 
the  ground  intended  for  berries  is  plowed 
in  the  Fall  and  given  a  coat  of  six  to  10 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  In  the 
Spring  this  is  cut  in  with  a  disk  harrow, 
and  leveled  with  the  Acme.  Plants  are 
set  in  rows  of  4*4  feet  apart  and  18 
inches  in  the  row.  Planting  is  done 
in  late  March  or  early  in  April. 
Cultivation  is  thorough,  and  continues 
through  the  Summer,  so  as  to  have  a 
clean  bed  to  go  into  Winter.  We  aim  to 
have  the  plants  grow  rather  thinly  in 
the  row ;  if  too  close  the  fruits  will 
neither  be  as  large  nor  as  well  ripened 
as  if  more  room  was  allowed.  However, 
this  is  not  easily  controlled  when  grow¬ 
ing  in  matted  rows,  and  is  usually  largely 
determined  by  climatic  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  growing  season.  After 
ground  is  frozen  a  light  dressing  of  horse 
manure  is  spread  over  the  bods  as  a 
mulch.  Beds  are  usually  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  crops  of  fruit;  we  find  the 
Gandy  gives  the  heaviest  yield  the  sec¬ 
ond  season.  With  other  varieties  this 
is  not  usually  the  case. 

Aside  from  financial  returns,  we  find 
berries  grown  in  connection  with  vege¬ 
tables  a  great  source  of  satisfaction,  in 
that  they  are  instrumental  in  helping  to 
solve  our  labor  problem.  Now  that  may 
sound  strange,  for  everyone  knows  that 
berry-growing  is  not  easy,  and  in  itself 
requires  much  labor,  especially  during 
the  picking  season,  but  it  has  neverthe¬ 
less  helped  to  solve  our  own  problem. 
Before  growing  berries  to  any  extent  we 


SEED  POTATOES 

WITH  BUSINESS  BACK  OF  THEM 

Grown  In  Maine  under  supervision  of  Plant  Pathologist. 
Parent  Plants  yielded  6  to  10  large  tubers  each.  Spraying 
practiced.  Weak,  unhealthy  plants  and  those  not  true 
to  type  removed  from  fields.  Constant  inspection  from 

idan'  ng  to  digging  Yields  per  acre  100  to  655  bus. 
I’edlgreed  Seed— I  It  to  Plant. 

C’nre'-s—  Alfalfa — other  grass  seed— Oats— Com — 
Field  Peas  ana  Beans.  Fine  Catalog  —  Free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDIS  VILLE,  Lanc.Co.,PA. 


LOWELL’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Guaranteed  100%  pure  and  practically  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  No  powdery  scab  in  this  section.  Send  for 
catalog.  Frank  Lowell  &  Sons,  Gardiner,  Me. 


Cnnd  Prrf atftne- The  new  Russett,  a 
oeea  roiaioes  square  (leal,  and  at 
farmers'  prices.  Send  at  once  for  sample  and 
prices.  MANSION  FARMS,  Foxburg,  Pa. 


SWF  FT  8KKI)-  White  and  large  biennial 
*  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
p t  C\\ ft'n  request.  K.  BARTON,  Box 
*}»>,  _  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


fl  nVFR  <vFP'rY-f?uy  direct  and  save  money. 

OEiLLr  \ye  Prepay  the  freight. 
Clicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  33,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  A Isilte,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  1-TEI.iI>  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer:  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 


TREES 


Fruit-trees  that  thrive  and  “make 
good"  are  the  kind  that  have  made 
this  nursery  famous  all  over  the  world 
and  that  are  making  us  new  friends  as  every  bountiful 
crop  is  gathered.  Our  shrub-  _ 
bery  and  berry  bushes  are  the  O  U  1J  1 1  Q  O 
kind  you  can  depend  upon.  ^  ||  Q  ^ 
We're  not  Jobbers,  but  grow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  our  big.  complete  catalogue.  It's  worth 
money — but  is  pnpp  Don’t  think  of  getting  any 
sent  to  you  F>*£E  nursery  stock  until  you  get  our 
prices  and  descriptions.  Established  1 869. 


GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


could  not  secure  or  give  regular  employ¬ 
ment  to  any  outside  foreign  day  help. 
The  help  we  had  was  practically  all  hired 
by  the  month,  and  boarded  at  the  farm 
home.  This  help  not  only  planted,  culti¬ 
vated  and  tended  crops,  but  also  gathered, 
packed  and  marketed  the  same.  Now, 
when  strawberries  are  ripe,  we  get  15 
or  20  Italians  from  Philadelphia  to  do 
the  picking.  They  pick  by  the  quart,  and 
do  it  better  and  with  far  loss  trouble 
than  the  average  home  picker.  After  ber¬ 
ries  are  gone  a  portion  of  the  gang  goes 
back  to  Philadelphia,  but  the  rest  re¬ 
main  to  pick  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  etc.; 
clean  up  old  strawberry  beds,  the  new 
beds,  help  in  the  sweet  potatoes,  pull 
weeds,  in  fact  do  anything  not  requiring 
work  with  horses.  If  needed  they  will 
stay  until  sweet  potatoes  are  dug  in  the 
Fall.  They  work  either  by  piece  work 
or  by  the  day.  If  by  the  day  $1.25  to 
£1.50  is  paid.  They  board  themselves, 
end  as  they  are  here  only  in  the  Sum- 


At  Wholesale  Prices 


Biff  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach 
^Tree8.  JPiuui,  pear,  quince, 
cherry,  grape  vines,  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  rofles,  plants,  etc. 
Highest  grade  and  true  to 
name.  Best  New  Fruits. 
Free  oatalogue  gives  valu¬ 
able  advice.  **  Thirty 
Years  with  Fruits  and 
Flowers*'  or 
C.  A.  Greeu’i 
Book  on  Can¬ 
ning  Fruit— I 
Write  today.l 
GREEN'S  NUR8ERYC0. 

22  Wall  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


/rec.1 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES^^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  -he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Addresa 

C.  N.  FLANS  BURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS"^  £•  Tg  bae“  ffi 

catalog.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Wyoming.  Delaware 


RIGHT  PRICES  ON  RIGHT  QUALITY— Strawberry,  Raapborry,  Black 

berry  &  Currant  Plants.  Circular  free.  J.  V.  Mecder,  N.  Girard,  Pa. 


That’s  what  one  man  made  with  strawberries  in  his  home  garden 
during  spare  time.  Strawberry  growing  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation — every  home  should  have  a  strawberry  bed. 

But  for  the  best  yields  and  certain  profits,  you  must  set  out  plants  that  are  hardy, 
prolific  and  bear  fruit  that  are  true-.o-name.  They  should  reflect  evidence  of  years 
of  study  and  selection  in  large, luscious  fruit  and  vigorou»^oliqje.  Such  are  Allen’s 
Trut-To-Name  Plants.  They  are  the  result  of  30  years’  selection  and  study  and  com- 
.... 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class,  True  to  N-me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  v(,ur  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Are  you  in  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Scalecide?  Write 
Calls’  Nurseries,  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


rv t-i n m  j  Joy.  The  best  and  most 
1  and  prolific  Blackberry. 

Jumbo.  Biggest  and  best 
Raspberry. 

DlVjVjLtJ  i  VanFleetHybrids.  Won¬ 
derful  Strawberries. 

Cace.  Best  and  most 
beautiful  Hardy  Grape. 
Everybody’s:  Best  Currant  for  everybody. 
Carrie  Gooseberry:  Succeeds  everywhere. 
MY  CATALOG  No.  1,  sn  illustrated  book  of  64 
pages,  tells  all  about  them  and  describes,  with  prices, 
all  “the  good  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  also  full  instructions  for  planting  with  cultural 
notes,  and  tells  about  the  giant  Jumbo  raspberry  that  I 
am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 

For  36  gears  a  specialist  In  Berry  Culture. 


REES  at  Half Agents  Prices 


fi . . . 

■  T1.30.  1  each.  Ey.  Harvest,  Duchess,  Baldwin 

Apple;  Oxheart,  Richmond,  Mt.  Morency  Cherry ; Cham¬ 
pion,  Crawford,  Eiherta  Peach:  Lombard,  Burbank  Plum; 
Bartlett,  Seckel  Pear;  Concord,  Niagara,  belaware  Grape; 
Fays,  White  Grape  Currant.  Send  foe  certlfled  grow¬ 
ers’  free  catalog,  It  tells  all  about  the  eutulog- 
lulddlenian  in  the  nursery  business. 


THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Write  at  oneo.  Serure  valuable  information 
early.  Gives  all  best  varieties  :  Apple,  Peach, 


Fruit  Book 

FUJ  CT  ET  PeAr»  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 
■  %  Ci  Roue*,  Ornamentals;  Sold  direct  from  Nurs¬ 

ery  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  your  choice  now — pay  in  Spring.  Special  prices  on  your 
list,  freight  paid*  DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &■  DENTON 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Elm  St,,  l>aii»vllle,  N.  Y« 


#614,  cleared  by  one  man  from  1)4  ueres 
of  Wilkins  strawberry  plants.  Send  for 
free  catalog  describing  the  Wilkins  money 
makers— all  the  finest  varieties. 

WILKINS  6  CO.,  40  Wilkins  Bldg.,  Salisbury,  111. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

All  the  best  Juno  and  Fall-bearing  varieties.  Also 
beM  Knupborry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Crape 
Plant'.;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots  in  assortment. 

Our  1915  Catalog  tells  how  you  can  get  plants  of  our 
Wonderful  New  Seedling  Strawberry,  “Collins” 
absolutely  I*'  It  K 10.  Write  for  it. 

C.  K.  \t  liitten’s  N urscrlcs,  Itox  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


ENSEE 

APPLE 


And  Other  Trees  For  Sale 

Buy  of  the  originator. 

E.  G.  COX,  Proctorville,  0. 


GRAFTED  ENGLISH 
WALNUTS 

My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA 
GROWN  TREES  crafted  on  the 
BLACK  WALNUT  STOCK  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  bear  early 
and  abundantly.  Also  HARDY 
PECAN  trees.  Write  for  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree 
Specialist,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


Hardy  Nut  Trees 
for  Northern  Planting 

Budded  Pecan  Trees,  Thin-Shell  Hardy  sorts. 
Budded  and  Grafted  English  Walnuts.  Ask 
for  special  Nut  Catalogue. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES.  VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


450,000  TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine, cheap.  2samplecurrants— 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Rocsch,  Box  L,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


NATIVE  CVERfiRCENC- Hemlock, American  Spruce. 

NAIlVCtVtnUrlttno  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine, 

Balsam  Fir,  fito  12  inches,  $5.50  per  1,000;  5,000  for 
$25,  f.o  b.  Also  transplanted  evergreens  Write  for 
price  list.  The  James  A.  Root  Nurseries.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


•  ROSES 


Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Highest  quality.  Low  prices.  Send 
today  lor  “  1015  Rose  Guide” 
with  19  roses  In  color  and  cultural  directions.  Free. 

The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co.  Box  4  West  Grove,  Pa. 


"SUPERB" 

Everbearing 


Strawberries 


a  success.  Circular  Free. 

WILLARD  B  KILLE,  Swedesboro.  H.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  eight  varieties  out  of  a  hundred 
and  have  eight  of  the  best.  Our  prices  are  low. 
Send  for  our  1915  catalogue  of  Seed,  Berry  Plants, 
Asparagus  mots.  All  kinds  of  small  plants.  Romance 
Seed,  Plant  A  Truck  Farm,  Caleb  Boggs  S  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1— as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything. 

ALLEGAN  NUKSKKY,  ALI.EGAN,  MICH. 


3,000,000  BesSdy  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Bargain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  “Your  plants  out  did 
them  all.” — I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio.  Wholesale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money. 
C.  S.  Perdue  -  Itox  30  -  Showell,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Wo  have  grown  strawlierrv  plants  for  over  40  years;  write 
for  our  money. saving  price  list.  George  TV.  Bridgman 
Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reasonable  for 
quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  JOHNSON  Ac.  It  HO.  -  Nullnbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pel 
1000  and  un.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS.  R.  1 0,  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties,  including  the  new  EVERBEARERS 
Finest  grade  of  stock.  Large,  instructive  catalog  FREE 
Li.  G.  TINGLE,  96  It.  It.  Ave.,  Flttsville,  Md. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Ion  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and  garden  roots  I 
at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE.  Writo  today  to 

A.  C.  WESTON  A  COMPANY.  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN  I 


BLACK  OIAMONO,  Blackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  AsparaguBand  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  N.  H.  B0RG0,  Vineland.  H.  J. 


Strawhprrv  Pl»nt«—Twftnty  Varieties  at 
OiraWDerry  r lanis  *2 ,50  par  1 .000.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Ferry.  Georgitown.  Del. 


§ 

|  HOT  BED  SASH 

fi 

1  CYPRESS, well  made 

j  with  cross  bar,  blind 

I  tenons,  white  leaded 

|  in  joints.  GLASS,  %  1 .50  poi  Box. 

S| 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


WELLS  TREES 


Won  First  Prize  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

15  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  05  CENTS. 

1  Niagara  Grape  1  Eng.  Morello  Cherry  1  Abundance  Plum  1  McIntosh  Apple  1  Elberta  P ■  ^.ch 
1  Concord  Grape  1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  Burbank  Plum  1  Delicious  Apple  1  Niagara  Peach 

3  St.  Begit  Everbearing  Kaspberry 
All  above  trees,  2  yr.,  4  ft.  high,  and  plants  first  class,  for  95c.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  send 
list  of  your  wants  for  special  prices.  Freight  paid.  WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Weusley  Ave..  Dahiville.  N.  Y. 


1  Seckel  Pear 
1  Bartlett  Pear 
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Soot  Notes. 

WHAT  is  the  value  of  soot  from  a 
chimney?  Would  it  be  best  to  put 
it  on  my  asparagus  bed  now  or  to 
keep  it  till  Spring  and  use  it  on  my 
garden  for  small  vegetables,  beans,  peas, 
corn,  cucumbers  and  other  things?  I  have 
about  half  a  barrel.  H.  tv.  H. 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

You  should  hold  that  soot  until  the 
garden  is  spaded  and  raked,  then  scatter 
the  soot  over  it,  and  leave  it  on  the  top 
until  hoeing  is  required.  The  soot  con¬ 
tains  some  fertility,  although  not  as 
much  as  most  people  think.  Probably  its 
chief  value  is  the  fact  that  the  soot 
darkens  the  color  of  the  soil,  and  in  that 
way  helps  to  warm  it  up  and  make  it  a 
little  earlier.  The  darker  color  attracts 
the  heat,  and  soils  which  are  darkened 
are  quickened  somewhat  in  the  early 
Spring.  Do  not  expect  great  results 
from  this  soot;  it  will  not  take  the  place 
of  manure  or  fertilizer.  It  will  help 
somewhat  largely  through  its  effect  upon 
the  heat  of  the  soil. 


Value  of  Sagebrush  Ashes. 

THE  character  of  the  soil  here  is 
what  you  can  term  as  virgin  soil, 
as  there  is  a  rank  growth  of  sage 
brush  growing  on  it,  and  about  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  the  brush 
off,  turn  water  on  it  and  in  one 
or  two  years  you  can  cut  about  a 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  On  good  land  it 
will  run  higher.  Last  year  I  planted  five 
sacks  of  potatoes  and  dug  a  ton  from 
ground  that  was  cleaned  of  the  brush  the 
previous  Fall,  and  plowed  last  Spring  for 
the  first  time.  Would  the  sagebrush 
ashes  help  the  ground  or  hurt  it,  and 
what  do  the  ashes  contain  in  the  way  of 
plant  food?  We  are  all  more  than  shift¬ 
less  in  this  section  of  the  country  in  one 
way,  as  there  are  many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  manure  that  could  be  had  for  the 
hauling,  which  is  never  used,  but  then 
there  is  a  good  excuse,  as  this  is  a  cat¬ 
tle  and  horse-raising  community,  and  all 
that  is  bothered  about  is  raising  enough 
hay  to  feed  through  the  Winter.  We  im¬ 
port  grain  of  all  kinds,  most  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes,  eggs,  ham  and  bacon,  and  in  fact 
almost  everything  we  eat,  but  in  return 
there  is  sure  a  pile  of  cattle  shipped  out 
every  Fall.  I  planted  a  few  acres  in 
grain  last  Spring  plowed  four  inches 
deep,  disk-harrowed  once,  broadcast  and 
dragged  over  it  with  a  willow  brush, 
and  raised  2%  tons  of  bay  to  the  acre. 
Tusearora,  Nev.  d.  c.  m. 

We  never  handled  any  sagebrush  ashes. 
They  may  contain  alkalies  which  would 
injure  the  soil.  In  your  case  we  should 
apply  to  the  Nevada  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Reno  for  information.  The  au¬ 
thorities  there  have  studied  such  soils 
and  can  tell  you.  If  we  bad  that  manure 
in  this  country  we  would  not  ask  for 
a  gold  mine. 

Small  Farm  Rotation. 

I  HAVE  12  acres  of  land  that  is  not 
very  fertile.  I  would  like  to  use  this 
in  four  fields  of  three  acres  each.  I 
wish  to  growr  tomatoes,  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  on  three  fields,  the  fourth  I  wish  to 
use  for  growing  something  to  feed  chick¬ 
ens  and  cows.  I  wish  to  rotate  these 
crops  and  keep  two  cows,  one  horse  and 
200  hens  for  eggs?  I  have  extra  ground 
that  I  use  for  orchard,  garden  and  poul- 
try.  H*  F.  w . 

Wittman,  Md. 

For  your  section  your  plan  as  outlined 
should  be  arranged  to  have  a  rotation  as 
follows :  Early  potatoes  to  be  followed 
with  a  seeding  of  Crimson  clover,  or  if 
preferred  Red  clover  and  Red-top.  The 
potatoes  leave  the  ground  in  fine  shape 
for  such  seeding,  and  Crimson  clover 
seeded  the  last  of  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  soon  as  rains  come,  urill  give 
the  chickens  green  feed  and  furnish  hay 
for  your  cows.  They  will  also  leave  root 
growth  in  the  ground  that  can  be  turned 
under  and  followed  with  the  second  year’s 
crop,  corn.  If  you  can  get  the  corn  cut 
early,  sow  again  to  Crimson  clover  as 
late  as  September  21  or  else  to  rye.  Ma¬ 
nure  as  heavily  as  you  can  and  prepare 
for  tomatoes  in  the  third  year.  I  would 
apply  acid  phosphate  to  the  Crimson 
clover  stubble  before  plowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  to  corn.  I  believe  that  if  I  could 
clear  the  tomatoes  off  fairly  early,  I 
would  disk  the  field  and  seed  to  oats  and 
Crimson  clover  to  be  cut  for  hay  the 
Spring  following.  Follow  with  either 
late  potatoes  or  let  the  field  lie  through 
the  Summer  and  sow  again  to  Crimson 
clover  or  rye,  this  to  be  disked  in  and 
sown  as  in  the  first  year  to  early  pota¬ 
toes.  The  above  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
work  and  a  continuous  performance,  but 
you  are  asking  a  lot  of  thin  land  in  put¬ 
ting  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes  one 
after  another  unless  you  use  a  catch  crop 
in  between.  I  know  from  experience 
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that  you  can’t  always  make  such  close 
connections,  and  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  have  a  plain  rotation  of  corn,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  and  grass  or  perhaps  corn 
twice,  but  if  you  want  to  build  up  your 
land  you  must  get  some  legume  into  the 
rotation.  I  know  nothing  much  better 
for  your  purpose  or  for  your  section  than 
Crimson  clover  if  the  price  of  seed  is  not 
too  steep.  Rather  than  not  have  any¬ 
thing  in  a  field  in  the  Winter  I  would 
sow  rye,  even  if  it  never  grew’  more  than 
five  or  six  inches  before  I  had  to  turn 
it  under.  It  is  a  great  feed  for  your 
purpose  in  the  green  stage;  you  can  get 
it  for  your  chickens  early  in  the  season, 
you  can  pasture  your  cows  on  it  before 
any  other  pasture  is  ready,  and  you  can 
cut  it  for  them  before  it  gets  too  high. 
Used  with  applications  of  lime,  it  is 
the  best  poor  land  rushed  to  death  farm¬ 
er’s  catch  crop  that  I  know.  It  will 
grow  and  build  up  the  soil  where  every¬ 
thing  else  fails.  K.  B. 


Crimson  Clover  With  Oats  and  Peas. 

1  EXPECT  to  plant  five  acres  of  peas 
and  oats  for  hay  next  Spring.  Would 
you  advise  sowing  Crimson  clover  at 
the  same  time  to  turn  under  next  Fall 
for  wheat,  or  plow  after  oats  and  peas 
are  gathered  and  sow  cow  peas  to  turn 
under  for  soil  improvement.  A.  w.  L. 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

The  oats  and  Canada  peas  will  give 
you  a  good  fodder  crop,  but  do  not  sow 
Crimson  clover  with  them.  This  clover 
is  a  good  cold  weather  plant,  not  to  be 
seeded  in  Spring.  If  you  want  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil  cut  the  oats  and  peas  at 
the  proper  time,  then  plow  and  seed  to 
buckwheat  and  Crimson  clover  with  a 
small  amount  of  rye  scattered  in.  You 
can  cut  the  buckwheat  for  grain  if  you 
desire,  or  you  can  let  it  remain  on  the 
ground  through  Fall  and  Winter  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Crimson  clover.  The  clover  and 
rye  will  grow  on  after  the  buckwheat  is 
killed  and  give  you  a  good  crop  for  plow¬ 
ing  under  next  Spring. 


Sawdust  as  Manure. 

THERE  are  many  questions  about 
using  sawdust  or  planer  shavings  for 
bedding.  What  effect  will  they  have 
upon  the  soil?  Fresh  shavings  and  saw¬ 
dust  contain  an  acid,  and  a  too  heavy 
dose  of  them  will  injure  the  soil.  If  this 
acid  is  overcome,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
trouble.  Lime  can  be  used  with  the  saw¬ 
dust  and  shavings  to  sweeten  them,  but 
the  best  plan  when  they  are  used  as  bed¬ 
ding  is  to  see  that  they  are  thoroughly 
soaked  in  the  liquid  manure  before  they 
go  on  to  the  field.  If  they  are  shaken  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  thoroughly  soaked 
the  ammonia  in  the  liquids  will  take 
care  of  them,  or  if  they  are  well  mixed 
with  horse  manure  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Rotten  sawdust,  which  has  been  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  weather,  will  not  be 
likely  to  cause  much  trouble,  but  fresh 
sawdust,  straight  from  the  mill,  should 
not  be  used  without  some  form  of  alkali 
to  go  with  it.  We  know  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  spread  Iresli  sawdust  thick¬ 
ly  under  apple  trees.  It  killed  the  grass 
and  also  dwarfed  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
but  if  a  good  quantity  of  lime  is  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  the  shavings  spread  on 
top  of  this  there  will  be  little  or  no 
trouble.  As  a  general  proposition  the 
soil  is  sour  enough  already  without  add¬ 
ing  acid  to  it,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
sweeten  such  a  material  as  sawdust  be¬ 
fore  using  it  as  a  fertilizer. 


INSIST  ON  YOUR  DEALER 
FURNISHING  SEED  OATS  IN 
BAGS  BEARING  THIS  TAG 


Fancy  Recleaned 

SEED  OATS 

FROM 

TIOGA  (MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO., 

WAVERLY  NEW  YORK 


FRONT 


I  lieac  ore  SELECTED  STOCK  from  which  (also 
cots,  light  oats  and  pin  oat#  have  been  removed  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  best  heavy  oats.  They  have  been  reclean. 
ed  to  remove  foul  feed  and  dirt  and  before  shipment 
have  been  tested  to  insure  high  germinating  qualities. 

If  you  plant  oat*  to  raise  oat#  and  get  the  largest 
returns  for  your  work  ond  investment,  it  will  pay  you 
to  plant  only  #ee<f  dial  will  grow  and  produce  strong 
plants.  False  and  light  oats  will  not  grow,  and  pin 
Cats  grow  pin  oat*.  Good  oat#  with  strong  germinat¬ 
ing  qualities  produce  stronger  plants,  insuring  larges 


BACK 


NEW-YORKER 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


300,000  Apple  Trees' 

3’4c.  each 
f"  Good  Fruit  and  How  to  Grow  It”  FREI 

|  This  is  an  80- page  book  of  valuable  information  about  soils, 
how  and  where  to  plant,  trim,  and  crow  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
how  and  when  to  spray,  and  the  cost  of  planting  and 
maintaining  an  orchard.  Also  complete  description  of  , 
all  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees.  Roses  and 
Shrubs.  Bargains  in  Home  Garden  Collections. 

98c. — Agents  ask  $3.00  for  them.  Your  name  _ 
on  a  Post  Card  brings  this  FREE  BOOK. 

'  Get  It  Now.  REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  BOOK  PAGES^REE 

as  a  premium  to  our  customers.  110  Varieties  of 
Fruit.  40  of  Hoses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  all  in  colors.  Tells 
a!l  about  Planting,  Pruning,  Spraying,  etc.  You 
can  not  afford  to  plant  without  it.  We  grow  every¬ 
thing  from  a  berry  plant  to  a  shade  tree  and  offer 
Thousands  of  Guaranteed  Trees  at  4c  each. 
Write  today  for  handsome  catalog  and  premium 
details.  THOMAS  E.  SHEERIN,  Nurseryman, 
21  Main  Street,  Dansville,  if.  Y. 


My  Special 
Collection  Offers 


!  assure  you  the  most  practical 
proven  varieties  at  prices  re- 
|  markably  low.  Found  only  in 

COLLINS’  Garden 
and  Orchard  Guide 

J  Free  on  request-tlie  book  which 
lists  and  describes  all  the 
best  varieties  of  fruits,  small  fruits,  berries, 
shrubs  and  decorative  plants.  Write  for  it  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  31,  Moorertown,  N.  J. 


E  PAY  FREIGHT 
OR  EXPRESS 

anywhere  in  U.  S.  east  of 
Ohio.  Free  Catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  at  hz  agent's  prices,  Write  for  it  today. 

Wm.  P.  Rupert  &  Sons,  sbneca*  ti.  v.* 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  vaeiIties 

Asparagus  roots.  Giant  Himalaya  plants.  Seed 
Corn.  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Send  for  cc.alog. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Dept.  2,  Khodesdale,  Md. 


SNAPDRAGON 


— is  the  coming  garden  flower. 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties. 
My  specialty.  Q.  S.  RAMSBURQ,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plsn(s-£S5  ”” ’i.o.I.WS: 

funded.  Arthur  R.  Heggan,  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 

r  AfKCDCD  D  V  PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Houghton’,  and 
\J\/v/DEaDE*I\I\  1  Downing’s.  $4  to  $6  per  100, f.  o.  b. 

■■■■■■■■■  Frank  Wieland,  Ego  Harbor,  N.  J. 

St  REGIS  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-grown 

■a*-**1*  on  my  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

«*-  —  — 

Arfieiic  noei<rn<»-Plantin£  Plans;  Selected  Trees, 
ArilSlIC  UcSIgnb  Shrubs  and  Spray  Necessities. 
Write,  C.  A.  Jackson,  Landscape  Specialist,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SEED  CORN  THAT  WILL  GROW 

“CAROLINE  WHITE”  and  “EGLANTINE"  strain  YELLOW 
LEAMING  seed  corn.  Carefully  selected  and  kept 
warm  all  Winter.  Write  for  interesting  free  book. 
We  have  18(10  acres  under  cultivation.  EGLANTINE 
FARMS.  Temple  Smith,  Mgr,,  GREENSBORO.  MARYLAND 

orrn  at  WHOLESALE 

■■  ■#  I  I  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  SEEDS  from  grower  to  you  at 

nj  B _  H,,.  fLJ  WHOLESALE  PRICES. -Write 

today  for  our  wholesale  catalog. 
C.N.  ROBINSON  *  BRO.  Dept.  80  Baltimore,  Md. 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers.  Established  187U 

PEAS  FOR  SALE 

$4  to  $5  per  bushel.  Leading  garden  varieties. 
Send  for  circular. 

P.  J.  WILKINSON,  Brookside  Farm,  Cambray,  Ont.,  Canada 

Qrtn6~CI<vir,  Grasses,  Seed 
wLtliO  Corn,  Seed  Oats  and 
Potatoes,  sold  under  delivered  guarantee.  Catalogue 
tells  how.  Ask  for  it.  Standard  varieties  GARDEN 
SEEDS  sold  in  bulk. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Box  12,  Camden,  Ohio 

Seed  Corn  III 

rietles.  Highest  yielders.  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa  and  potatoes.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Writetoday 

for  catalog.  W.  N.  SCAKFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

Cow  Peas,  Cantaloupe  Seed^f*/  jo£ 

Delicious,  Early  Klberta.  new  and  old  fruits;  low 
prices.  Bridgevilie  Nurseries,  Myer  S  Sons,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


Ei 

We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  Red,  AlsiLe,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 
with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 
Write  todur  tor  free  samples  and  instructions 
“How  to  Know  Good  Seed 7” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  k  SOX,  8S  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


I 


Don’t  Plant  in  the  Moon  ! 

Good  earth  is  good  enough.  But  if  you  plant 
in  moon  or  earth  or  both,  our  booklet  of  moon 
signs  in  plain  English  is  interesting  and  our 
wholesale  prices  of  seed*  more  so.  For  a  2  cent 
stamp,  sample  of  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Moon 
Book  and  Seed  Prices. 

FARMERS’  SUPPLY  STORE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


February  1:1, 


RIPE 

TOMATOES 


EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER 
HAD  THEM  BEFORE 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  springs 
when  protected  with 


THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  EORCER 


Makes  any  kind  of  seeds  or  plants  grow  in  the  open 
garden  just  the  same  as  if  under  hotbed  sash.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  ’em  by  the  1000.  Private  and  market 
gardeners  take  the  hint;  it’s  the  early  crop  that 
brings  the  pleasure  and  the  profit.  Send  for  my 
beautifully  illustrated  free  catalog.  It’s  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  many  new  and  wonderful  inventions  for  the 
up-to-date  gardener.  You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it 
The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K>  Glenside,  Pa. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on 
any  soli  or  climate  east  of  the  Missouri  Ri ver ;  how  to  so w ; 
how  to  harvest;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  “  Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  our 
seed  is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  dodder  free  and 
09%  pure.  We  can  furnish  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota 
and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 
rDIMU  Al  CAS  Cl  We  have  the  Genuine  Grimm 
unimm  HLIHLIH  as  well  as  Hansen's  great  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  “Dakota  30”  and  Nebraska  seed. 


PLANTS  A  sure  and  economical  way  of 


rieties. 


beginning  the  new  hardy  va- 


CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  can  furnish 
grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  of  highest  quality  that  can  be  produced— fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  free  catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


New  Free  Catalog 


w* 

/  Iv  \  GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW1 

J  ■  V  Send  a  postal  today  for  your  copy  of  tho 

M  magnificent  new  120-page  Isbell  catalog 

•  of  hardy  northern-grown  seeds.  See 

-  *  m  ■  *****  tho  actual  photographs  of  our  thou¬ 

sands  of  home-grown  varieties  and  the 
farms  where  we  grow  them.  It’s  free. 

More  Seed  for  the  Money 
More  Crops  from  the  Seed 

That's  what  you  get  when  you  buy  from  Isbell.  Seeds  that 
cost  you  less  because  you  buy  direct  from  the  grower. 
Seeds  that  grow  better  because  they  are  raised  In  a  climate 
where  only  the  hardy  and  vigorous  reproduce.  150,000 
growers  plant  Isbell's  northern-grown  seeds  every  year. 

5  PACKETS  FOR  10  CENTS 

Send  &  2-cent  stamps  for  5  full  packets — melon,  radish. 
Cucumber,  beet  and  lettuce.  Free  to  you  If  you  pl&co  an 
order  later.  Judge  onr  seeds  by  these.  Write  for  catalog. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.*  824  Pearl  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Our  Leaders 

MONTANA  ALFALFA 
Montana  “Yellowstone”  Dent  Corn 

It  is  conceded  that  nothing  excels  seeds 
grown  under  our  conditions.  Our  State  is 
justly  famed  for  its  high  quality  soeds  and 
particularly  for  the  superiority  of  its 
Alfalfa  seed. 

If  interested  send  for  samples  with  tests. 

STATE  NURSERY  CO. 

6th  Ave. 

HELENA,  :  MONTANA 


OODSEEDS 


RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flower*.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinoi* 


GREAT  DANE  OATS 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 
DUNCAN’S  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 

Write  OATMAN  &  MONFORT,  Cle  ' 

Ohio,  for  free  descriplive  circular  of  our  fa 


from 

Farm  er  to  Farmer 

20th  Century  and  Mortgage  Lifter.  We  raised  these 
oats  and  know  all  about  them.  We  won’t  exag¬ 
gerate  their  qualities.  The  truth  is  good  enough. 
85  cents  per  bn.  f,  o.  b.  Geneva.  Sacks  extra.  Fo 
particulars  address 


J. 

S.  HATHORN,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  Geneva,  N. 

Y. 

i- 

■ 

■ 

■ 

-HANDY  BINDER- 

■ 

1 

T  UST  the  thing  for  preserv- 

1 

•A.  ing  files  of  The  Rubal 

1 

1 

New-Yobkeb.  Durable  and 

1 

cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 

1 

cents. 
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Snowdrifts  and  Alfalfa. 


ALFALFA  grows  well  at  the  top  of 
my  steep  hill  and  I  was  thinking 
of  seeding  the  east  side.  Now  I 
find  the  snow  badly  drifted  on  that  side. 
Would  this  interfere  with  the  Alfalfa? 

J.  B. 

Alfalfa  is  not  injured  by  snow  in  a 
location  where  it  accumulates  by  drift¬ 
ing  and  remains  late  in  the  Spring,  such 
as  side  of  hills  sloping  to  the  east.  I 
once  seeded  an  11%-acre  field,  the  east 
side  of  which  was  comparatively  level 
and  the  west  side  quite  a  steep  side  hill 
(the  field  extending  to  the  top  of  the 
hill).  After  it  had  been  cut  eight  years 
I  plowed  up  eight  acres  on  the  east  side 
of  the  field,  including  several  large  spots 
where  the  Alfalfa  had  died  out  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  water  level  being  too  near 
the  surface,  and  left  the  side  hill  ( 3 % 
acres)  three  years  longer.  The  Alfalfa 
was  always  best  in  that  11%-acre  field 
at  the  southeast  corner  where  the  land 
(though  level)  was  well  drained,  and  at 
the  northwest  corner  where  the  hill  was 
the  steepest  and  where  the  snow  accumu¬ 
lated  most  in  Winter.  I  am  satisfied  that 
snowdrifts  do  not  injure  Alfalfa  and  that 
in  some  seasons  the  accumulation  of 
snow  would  benefit  it  by  preventing  too 
frequent  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
ground  in  the  early  Spring. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  harry  g.  chapin. 
We  have  several  hills  with  an  abrupt 
slope  to  the  east  where  the  snow  drifts 
from  six  to  10  feet  deep  and  lasts  long 
in  the  Spring.  These  slopes  have  grown 
Alfalfa  for  many  years.  The  drifts  do 
not  injure  the  Alfalfa ;  in  fact  we  usually 
have  the  best  crop  where  the  snow  lies 
deepest.  hamlet  worker. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  can  tell  your  inquirer  who  fears 
that  a  deep  drift  will  smother  the  plants 
that  he  need  not  worry.  In  Montana 
Alfalfa  thrives  so  well  as  to  be  almost 
a  weed.  I  have  a  friend  there  who  has 
fields  probably  30  years  old ;  the  snow 
probably  lies  on  these  fields  three  or  four 
feet  deep  every  Winter,  and  he  says  in 
the  middle  they  get  no  thinner  at  all,  re¬ 
main  just  as  good  as  ever,  if  any  differ¬ 
ence  being  even  better  than  formerly.  He 
says,  however,  that  he  loses  a  few  plants 
right  at  the  edge  of  large  drifts.  The 
reason  for  this  is  very  simple;  when 
Spring  comes  water  from  the  melting 
snow  soaks  into  the  ground  at  the  edge 
of  the  drifts  and  freezes  every  night, 
thawing  out  during  the  daytime.  This 
makes  conditions  somewhat  similar  to 
our  own  when  we  have  constant  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  and  when  our  Alfalfa 
is  inclined  to  heave  out  of  the  ground. 
Now  the  depth  of  snow  in  our  opinion 
will  make  no  hardship  at  all  on  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  We  do  not  claim  that  an  ice-sheet 
makes  no  difference  to  it,  but  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  case  where  very  heavy 
snow  had  any  effect  whatever  in  smoth¬ 
ering  the  plants.  Freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  of  the  ground  later  does  affect  the 
plants  by  heaving  them  oufc 

Ohio.  CIIAS.  B.  WING. 


Sorghum  Syrup. 

I  WISH  to  write  a  few  lines  in  regard 
to  making  sorghum  syrup.  Mr. 
Purdy  of  Kansas  describes  an  elaborate 
affair,  which  is  all  right  for  making  sor¬ 
ghum  ;  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  the 
ordinary  Virginia  farmer.  I  made  sor¬ 
ghum  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
also  in  Maryland,  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole  outfit  need  not  exceed  $25  or  $30. 
A  small  mill  for  grinding  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $18,  and  a  pan  for  boiling  can 
be  made  for  $5  or  $6.  I  made  my  own 
pan  by  taking  two-inch  white  pine  plank 
nine  feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide, 
rounding  the  corners  at  the  bottom  at 
each  end  and  nailing  on  good  heavy  sheet 
iron — galvanized  is  best,  but  ordinary 
black  sheet  iron  will  do.  It  should  be 
about  three  feet  wide.  For  a  nine-foot 
pan  the  sheet  iron  should  be  about  12 
feet  long,  so  as  to  bend  up  around  each 
end,  just  to  the  top  of  the  eight-inch 
plank  in  front  and  20  inches  above  the 
top  at  back  end  to  help  form  a  chimney. 

For  boiling  select  a  little  knoll  and  dig 
a  ditch  about  20  inches  wide  and  10  feet 
long,  and  deep  enough  to  make  room 
for  your  fire.  Place  stones  in  front  and 
along  the  top  of  the  edges.  Level  your 
pan  by  setting  it  on  with  a  little  water 
in  it.  While  it  is  on,  place  flat  stones 
or  brick  in  under  the  pan.  Set  the  pan 
off,  make  some  mud  mortar  and  cover 
the  stone  or  brick  about  an  inch  thick, 


set  your  pan  back,  press  it  down  even 
and  you  are  ready  to  put  in  your  juice 
and  go  to  boiling. 

But  right  here  is  the  secret  of  making 
good  sorghum.  Fill  your  pan  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  top  and  then  boil  it 
down — never  pour  any  fresh  juice  into 
the  boiling  pan.  If  you  do,  the  green 
substance  from  the  cane  will  boil  into  it 
and  make  it  dark  and  strong.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  juice  begins  to  boil,  a  thick 
scum  will  rise  to  the  top.  Be  sure  to 
skim  that  off  before  it  begins  to  boil, 
and  the  juice  will  be  left  clear.  I  speak 
from  experience,  because  I  have  made 
hundreds  of  gallons.  The  quicker  you 
can  boil  it  down  the  better  molasses  you 
will  have.  Early  Amber  cane  will  make 
the  best  syrup,  but  Early  Orange  will 
yield  more  to  the  acre.  J.  S.  B. 

Castle  Creek,  Idaho. 
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Storing  Smoked  Meat. 

WHAT  is  the  best  place  to  hang  hams, 
shoulders  and  bacon,  after  it  is 
smoked,  and  how  should  the  meat 
be  wrapped?  c.  E.  J. 

Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Smoked  pork  products  should  be  hung 
in  a  perfectly  dry  place  and  kept  as  cool  g 
as  possible,  to  insure  their  keeping  prop-  ~ 
erly.  The  farmers  in  my  boyhood's  neigh¬ 
borhood  made  a  practice  of  rubbing  home- 
ground  black  pepper  on  the  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bacon  after  being  smoked,  ap¬ 
plying  all  that  would  adhere  to  the  meat. 
Then  the  pieces  were  wrapped  first  in  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  just  large  enough  to 
cover  it  nicely,  then  with  heavy  paper, 
cutting  each  paper  to  suit  the  piece  of 
meat  to  be  wrapped  in  it.  The  ham, 
shoulder  or  strip  of  bacon  was  laid  on 
the  paper  flesh  side  down,  the  paper  was 
brought  together,  the  edges  being  held 
together  in  a  vertical  position  while  all 
unevenness  was  being  smoothed  out, 
after  which  the  edges  of  the  paper  were 
folded  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch.  The 
paper  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  folding  at  the  back  and  ends  to  over¬ 
lap  three  or  four  times  before  it  is  drawn 
tight  to  the  meat.  After  the  wrapper 
has  been  properly  adjusted  it  must  be 
securely  tied  with  heavy  wrapping  twine 
to  hold  it  firmly  in  place.  This  will  make 
the  meat  practically  air  and  vermin  proof. 

A  piece  of  tarred  corn-tie  drawn  tightly 
and  securely  around  the  shank  of  the 
hams  and  shoulders  with  the  ends  tied 
together  to  form  a  loop  to  hang  them  up 
by  completes  the  job.  The  strips  of  ba¬ 
con  may  be  hung  on  a  piece  of  the  same 
tying  material,  tied  securely  around  the 
middle  of  the  piece.  If  the  smokehouse 
is  dry  the  cured  meat  may  be  kept  there 
until  warm  weather  comes  on,  when  it 
may  be  removed  to  any  cool  dry  place  for 
the  Summer.  A  cool  granary  in  the  barn 
is  a  good  place  if  such  is  available.  But, 
remember,  that  if  the  meat  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  cured,  no  amount  of  after  care  will 
insure  its  keeping  well.  K. 


|  A  Profitable  Winter  Side  Line  j 

for  Farmers 

1  Don’t  eat  up  your  summer  profits !  Make  winter  show  | 
a  profit,  too.  Get  an  American  Saw  Mill  and  tackle  j 
lumber  farming”  this  winter.  There’s  money  in  | 
your  trees.  Every  16-foot  log,  14  inches  thick,  will  make  one  B 
hundred  feet  of  good  lumber ;  100  such  trees  will  build  a  fair-size  B 
barn.  There’s  always  a  demand  for  good  lumber  on  a  farm —  B 

lumber  for  fences,  for  patching  the  barn  floor  and  siding,  for  jj 
building  small  sheds  and  chicken  coops,  etc. 

If  you  own  an  American  Mill, 
you  can  turn  out  lumber  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  gasoline  for  the 
engine  and  the  labor  of  your 
farm  help,  who  aren’t  doing 
much  anyway  this  time  of 
year.  The  tops  and  slabs  will 
give  you  as  much  firewood  as 
you  can  use  and  a  lot  more  to 
sell.  You  can  make  money 
selling  lumber  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  You  can  also  take  the 
light  portable  American  Mill 
up  to  their  wood  lots  and  saw  up 
their  tree*  for  them.  One  far¬ 
mer  writes  that  he  has  made  as 
high  as  $20  a  day  on  such  jobs, 
after  paying  all  expenses. 

Get  an  American  Saw  Mill  and  become 
a  “lumber  farmer”  yourself  this  winter. 

Don’t  hesitate  because  you  never  ran  a 
saw  mill  before.  A  few  days’  practice 
with  an  American  Mill,  will  enable  you 
to  turn  out  fine  lumber.  You  can  make 
big  money  at  it  every  season  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  “lumber  farmers”  are 
doing.  When  you’ve  made  big  money 
off  the  lumber,  you’ll  have  land  with  soil 
that  will  produce  bigger  crops  than  any 
land  you’ve  ever  put  a  plow  into. 

Get  an  American  Mill,  because  it’s  light 
and  easy  to  move,  saws  fast  and  clean,  is 


“I  likes  a  man  dat  alius  has  a  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “per- 
vided  dat  he  doesn’t  git  it  by  shovin’  all 
de  worry  off  on  some  one  else.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


The  “American”  Standard  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 
for  farmers.  A  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  light  and 
easy  to  move  around.  Requires  no  experience  to  run. 


simple  to  operate  and  is  built  so  strong  it 
will  last  for  years. 

Every  one  is  guaranteed.  The  coupon 
will  bring  you  our  free  book  and  catalog 
and  show  you  how  little  an  American 
Mill  costs.  Mail  the  coupon  today,  for 
winter  is  here,  and  you  can’t  afford 
to  lose  a  minute  getting  to  work.  S 


Mail  the  Coupon 
Today  , 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Address  our  nearest  office) 


Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


New  York 
New  Orleans 


Chicago 

Seattle 


*  AMERICAN 
/  SAW  MILL 
f  MACHINERY  CO. 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
(or  nearest  office) 

f  Without  expense  or  ol>Uga- 
►  tion  to  me,  please  send  mo 
your  free  book  “Making 
Money  Off  the  Wood  Lot.” 


S2 (5 


/  Name. 


Address. 


Write  for 
Free  Catalog 


Mulchep 


and  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator, 
weederandseeder— altin  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  harden¬ 
ing  and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds. 
Has  flat  teeth,  especially  adapted  to  form  mulch. 
Lever  and  pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed.  . 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  Four) 
sizes,  3,  8,  10  and  12  ft.  Ship¬ 
ment  from  branch  near  you. 

Write  us  today, 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  842.  Utica.  N.  T. 


Planters 

Cultivators  ^qjp1  mno/ 

Snravers  J.W  /<> 

Diggers ^^^^Potato  Planting 

pr  More  important  than  ever 
f  he  U.S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
will  be  high.  This  planter 
puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
space,  saves  at  least  one 
bushel  of  seed  every  acre* 
no  injury  to  seed,  no 
disease  carried,  best 
distribution  oi 
f  erti  lizer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 

Bateman 
MTqCo 


BIGGEST 

YIELDS 

with 


show 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  for  free  | 
illustrated 
booklet. 


Box  25 
Greniccii, 

J*.  J- 
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FREE— Write  lor  It  Today 

Let  us  show  you  the  up-to-the-minute,  money¬ 
saving, labor-saving  features  of  Harvester  Hay 
Carriers.  Hay  raisers  everywhere  pronounce  them  un- 

equaled.  Reinforced  construction  that  meets  the  heaviest  strain  right  where 
it  comes!  The  lock— the  vital  part  of  any  carrier— is  gravity  style,  absolutely  depend¬ 
able,  no  springs  to  rust  or  break.  Great,  big,  over-size  sheaves  that  reduce  your  pull. 
Long  wheelbases  that  distribute  load  over  track.  Fewest  parts — that  mean  least  chance  to  get 
out  of  order.  Farmers  report  most  reliable  operations,  greatest  convenience  with 

HARVESTER  HAY  CARRIERS 

Fork  or  Sling  Styles — Positively  in  Advance  of  ALL  Others  —  Fully  Guaranteed 


There  are  Harvesters  that  meet  all 
requirements — adjustable  to  hang  load  para¬ 
llel  or  at  right  angles  to  track  without  re-roping  or 
changing  pulleys — that  run  on  any  track,  steel.wood. 
or  cable  !  Long  roller  bearings  make  them  operate 
with  perfect  smoothness.  Non-chafing  rope  grips. 

Also,  if  you  wish,  we  will  send  any  one  of  the  three 

FREE  Books — (1)  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  (2)  Litter  and  Feed 

Carriers,  (3)  Barn  Door  Hangers.  Mean  immense  savings  for  the  modern  barn. 

Illustrate  largest  and  best  line  of  Barn  Equipment  in  the  world.  Address  at  once: 


Specially  designed  fork  and 
sling  pulleys  give  splendid  advantages. 
Our  Star  Steel  Track  strongest  by  test. 
The  information  in  our  Free  Hay  Carrier 
Book  is  important  to  you,  to  real  economy 
on  your  farm.  Write  for  it  today. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO 


VT//.. 


Dept.  181 

HARVARD.  ILLINOIS  m 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  I. 


New  ideas  in  spraying.  — 

Nearly  all  of  the  1.500  members  of 
the  old  society  were  present,  and  filled 
Convention  Hall  in  Rochester  at  its  six¬ 
tieth  annual  meeting  January  27-29. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  principal 
officers.  Mr.  Bari'y  and  Mr.  Ilall,  as  it 
was  expected,  were  re-elected  president 
and  secretary.  The  exhibitors  seemed  to 
be  all  there  that  were  at  the  Fruit 
Growers’  meeting  two  weeks  earlier  at 
Exposition  Park,  and  more  besides.  The 
description  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Convention  given  by  the  writer 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  apply  to  that  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  except  that  the  exhibit  of  fruit 
was  larger,  and  included  pears  and 
grapes.  The  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  duplicated  its  exhibit.  The  features 
of  the  great  convention  were  the  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  new  sprays  and  spraying 
methods,  i.  e..  the  dust  spray  of  lime  and 
sulphur  in  place  of  lime-sulphur  wash, 
and  a  spraying  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
and  soap  to  take  the  place  of  nearly  all 
sprays.  If  these  have  the  value  claimed 
by  their  advocates  the  whole  spraying 
business  is  to  be  revolutionized,  and  a 
new  epoch  in  plant  pathology  is  in  sight; 
wideawake  fruit  growers  will  no  longer 
fear  destructive  insect  life. 

Tjie  President’s  Address. — The  meet¬ 
ing  was  opened  Wednesday  morning  with 
President  Barry’s  annual  address.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  points :  The 
outlook  is  decidedly  encouraging,  despite 
the  fact  that  for  some  years  to  come,  the 
Eastern  apple  must  come  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  that  grown  in  the  West,  which 
'■xeels  it  in  size  and  color,  but  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  flavor.  The  public  must  be 
educated  to  this  difference,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Eastern  apple  must  be 
improved  by  greater  attention  to  spray¬ 
ing  and  grading.  He  predicted  that  the 
price  of  New  York  apples  would  rise 
steadily,  and  that  the  grower  would  be 
able  to  sell  his  grade  A  apples  for  $4  a 
barrel  within  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
He  also  recommended  that  every  family 
cellar  should  have  its  storage  compart¬ 
ment,  and  that  from  three  to  10  barrels 
of  apples  should  be  laid  in  for  family 
use  during  the  Winter.  The  use  of  the 
mechanical  grader,  the  problem  of  over¬ 
production,  and  the  necessity  for  sys¬ 
tematic  advertising  of  the  apple  as  food, 
were  other  questions  touched  on  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Barry.  lie  said  there  were  now 
a  million  and  a  half  barrels  of  apples 
stored  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester.  That 
this  is  so  and  that  the  orchard  acreage 
in  Western  New  York  has  extended  until 
it  seems  almost  without  equal,  are  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  society,  and, 
it  shows  also  the  great  increase  in 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

Agricultural  Fallacies.  —  In  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Jordan  on  “Some 
Agricultural  Fallacies,”  he  said  the  coun¬ 
try  would  long  ago  have  felt  the  grip  of 
agricultural  monopoly,  if  it  were  as  easy 
to  develop  an  agricultural  trust  as  it  is 
to  form  a  coal  or  an  iron,  or  a  banking 
trust,  and  we  would  long  ago  have  had 
an  agricultural  octopus,  tentacles  and 
all,  if  such  an  organization  were  as  easy 
to  form  as  other  trusts.  The  avaricious 
spirit  isn’t  confined  to  one  class  of  people. 
Some  of  our  publicists  appear  to  think 
that  upon  the  farmer  is  laid  the  patriotic 
duty  of  providing  the  industrial  worker 
with  a  full  dinner  and  prosperous  condi¬ 
tions,  no  matter  what  happens  to  the 
farmer’s  own  table,  even  to  the  extent 
of  depleting  his  own  resources.  There 
has  been  more  or  less  of  a  disposition  to 
exploit  the  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  other 
classes.  What  is  needed  is  the  construc- 
live,  and  not  the  palliative.  Our  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture  and  our  schools 
of  farming  already  have  an  estab¬ 
lished  place  of  great  usefulness  but 
they  don’t  go  far  enough,  '"he  most  im¬ 
portant  function  that  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  will  perform  is  the  training  of 
young  men  and  women  for  leadership  in 
the  agricultural  field.  It  is  as  true  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city  tha  the  home  is 
the  dominant  social  and  moral  influence. 

I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  some 
ominous  clouds  on  the  horizon  of  human 
thought,  the  devotion  and  sound  sense 
of  the  farm  wives  and  mothers  will  be 
imparted  to  the  daughters  of  to-day. 

Nitrates  and  Sod. — In  Prof.  T.  Lyt- 
tleton  Lyon’s  address  on  “The  Formation 
of  Nitrates  in  Soil  Under  Grass,”  he 
said:  “Nitrates  are  so  important  a  food 
material  for  trees  that  anything  that 
would  curtail  the  supply  would  greatly 
affect  the  growth  and  bearing  of  the 
trees.  Recently  considerable  data  has 
been  presented  which  indicates  that  the 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  its 
presence  in  the  form  of  nitrate  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  growth  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  apple  trees.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  grass  exerts  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  on  nitrate  formation  on  soil,  and  it 
is  possible  that,  this  may  be  a  factor  in 
the  injurious  action  that  grass  often 
exerts  in  orchards.  All  plants  with 
which  we  have  experimented  appear  to 
have  a  depressing  influence  on  nitrate 
formation  during  the  latter  stages  of 
their  growth.  Even  after  growth  ceases 
nitrification  does  not  proceed  freely  until 
after  the  land  is  plowed  or  otherwise 
aerated.  Thep  the  organisms  immedi¬ 


ately  become  active,  and  if  no  crops  are 
on  the  ground,  nitrates  accumulate 
rapidly.  Any  system  of  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  that  involves  the  annual  stirring  of 
the  soil  would,  therefore,  encourage 
nitrate  formation  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  as  the  crop  will  not  have  begun 
to  depress  nitrification  until  it  has  made 
some  growth,  nitrates  will  be  present  at 
a  time  when  the  trees  need  them.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  leguminous  crops  are 
much  better  than  grass  unless  the  soil 
is  plowed  annually.  Determinations  of 
nitrates  under  Alfalfa,  as  compared  with 
Timothy  when  both  crops  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  continuously  on  the  same  land  for 
several  years,  did  not  show  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  present,  owing,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  the  greater  absorption  of  nitrates 
by  the  legume.  A  determination  of  the 
nitrifying  power  of  the  soil  when  the 
crops  were  removed  showed  that  the  Al¬ 
falfa  producing  soil  "-as  much  more 
active  in  that  respect.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  therefore,  that  if  the  land  were 
plowed  annually  a  legume  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  grass  and  probably  to  most 
other  crops  in  respect  to  the  soil  supply 
of  nitrates.  There  are  other  ways  in 
which  grass  may  possibly  have  an  in¬ 
jurious  influence  on  fruit  trees.  A  very 
obvious  one  is  the  removal  of  moisture. 
A  hay  crop  removes  from  the  soil  as 
much  water  as  does  a  crop  of  small  grain. 
In  a  dry  season  it.  is  conceivable  that  the 
natural  supply  of  soil  moisture  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  both  crops  unless 
there  were  seepage  from  a  side  hill  or 
a  subsurface  supply  of  some  kind.” 

Carbolic  Emulsion  for  Aphids. — H. 
AY.  Lasher  of  Rochester,  read  a  paper 
on  “Experience  with  a  New  Formula 
for  Aphids  and  Other  Insects.”  lie 
combines  a  formula  of  100  gallons  of 
water,  15  pounds  of  soap,  one  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  This  is  for  nearly 
all  insects  that  infest  the  orchard,  and 
is  much  cheaper  than  other  sprays.  It 
will  kill  rose-bugs,  aphis,  and  most  forms 
of  insect  life  that  infest  fruit  trees.  By 
adding  soluble  sulphur  to  the  formula 
it  will  control  the  fungus.  The  formula 
is  known  as  the  Babcock- La  slier  formula, 
it  being  discovered  by  these  two  fruit 
growers,  whose  orchards  are  near  Roches¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Babcock  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Lasher’s  paper  with  an  account 
of  the  discovery  of  their  formula,  and 
his  testimony  of  its  effectiveness  on  his 
own  orchard,  for  insect  diseases,  includ¬ 
ing  San  Jose  scale.  The  time  for  spray¬ 
ing  apple  trees  for  most  insects  is  just 
as  the  bud  is  opening,  as  egg  masses  are 
softer  then,  and  he  sprayed  only  once 
with  the  semi-dormant  spray  of  100  gal¬ 
lons  water,  15  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap, 


and  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  It 
is  not  possible  to  combine  carbolic  acid 
with  lime  and  sulphur.  In  answer  to  a 
question  Mr.  Lasher  said  that  if  we  can 
control  the  egg  mass  that  winters  over 
we  will  prevent  subsequent  development. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  spraying,  he 
would  use  the  same  formula. 

Prof.  Parrott  On  Spraying. — Prof. 
Parrott  read  a  paper  on  “Insects  Affect¬ 
ing  the  Production  and  Grading  of 
Fruit.”  He  said  a  partial  solution  of 
the  fruit  growers’  problem  of  marketing 
is  to  improve  spraying  practice.  Injuri¬ 
ous  insects  are  responsible  for  great  re¬ 
duction  in  financial  returns.  Failure  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  spraying  prac¬ 
tice  may  neutralize,  if  not  destroy,  the 
benefits  from  other  standard  operations, 
as  pruning,  thinning,  cultivation,  etc. 
The  objection  to  further  extension  of 
spraying  by  most  orchardists  is  that  of 
cost.  A  study  of  the  several  orchards 
under  Experiment  Station  control,  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  cost  as  of  time,  to  avoid 
neglecting  other  work.  One  orchard 
under  the  control  of  the  Station  has 
yielded  during  the  last  decennum  a  net 
profit  of  $120.60  per  acre  for  spraying. 
In  the  items  of  expense  in  growing  a 
barrel  of  apples,  spraying  was  only  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  the  efficiency  of  the  dust  spray 
for  apple  scab  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
spraying. 

overproduction.  — Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey 
spoke  on  “Are  AVe  to  Have  an  Over¬ 
production  of  Fruit?”  He  said  he  could 
not  answer  the  question,  but  only  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  AA'e  need  to  provide  for  at  least 
an  annual  increase  of  two  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  A  five  per  cent,  increase 
of  orchard  planting  will  hardly  meet 
this  increase  of  population  and  provide 
for  the  deterioration  of  old  orchards. 
There  seems  to  be  data  to  prove  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  apple  consump¬ 
tion  per  capita  in  the  country.  Apple 
planting  in  the  Far  AA'est  will  not  greatly 
modify  the  whole  situation,  as  much  of 
the  products  will  be  consumed  in  the 
AVesL  An  over-supply  in  the  AVest  will 
check  planting  until  the  supply  is  normal. 
The  influence  of  the  war  will  deter  the 
planting  of  apple  trees  in  some  foreign 
countries.  New  Zealand  has  special  ad¬ 
vantages  for  apple  growing,  yet  South 
America  will  absorb  all  their  product. 
On  the  whole  his  forecast  of  the  future 
is  that  there  is  little  danger  of  an  over¬ 
supply  in  the  future.  The  hope  of  the 
future  is  the  development  of  better  com¬ 
mercial  methods  of  production  and  mar¬ 
keting,  and  especially  marketing.  w.  n.  j. 
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THINK  of  everything1  you 
want  in  a  glove — and  then 
you’ll  buy  this  Hansen. 


Shaped  with  personal  care,  they 
give  every  man,  at  work  or  sport, 
complete  protection  with  flexibility 
and  a  good  grip. 

Hansen’s 

Gloves 

help  while  others  hinder.  That’s  why 
Hansen’s  afford  real  protection.  There 
is  no  extra  bulk  to  interfere  with  your 
work.  They  keep  your  hands  comfort¬ 
able:  free  from  roughness  and  injury— 
and  they  last. 

Like  all  Hansen’s  this  stout“Protector” 
will  not  stiffen  after  wetting,  and  cleaning 
in  gasoline  leaves  it  soft  and  shapely. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

showing  many  of  the  500  styles  for  all 
work, driving,  motoring,  sports  anddress. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Hansen 's  Gloves  zve  will 
supply  you.  Anyway,  write  for  the  Book. 

O.  C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO. 

136  H.  Detroit  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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The  Victor  Record  catalog  is  the 
most  complete  catalog  of  music 
in  all  the  world 


It  presents  to  you  the  most  comprehensive  list  of 
music  ever  cataloged. 

It  places  before  you  in  concise  form  and  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order  the  titles  of  thousands  of  musical  Composi¬ 
tions,  old  and  new. 

It  helps  you  to  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  works 
of  all  the  great  composers. 

It  enables  you  to  know  definitely  the  exact  music 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists.' 

It  gives  the  synopsis  of  various  operas  and  a 


brief  biography  of  famous  artists  and  composers. 

It  contains  numerous  portraits  of  noted  singers, 
musicians  and  composers,  and  pictures  of  scenes  from 
operas. 

It  shows  you  that  no  matter  what  music  you  most 
enjoy,  the  Victor  or  Victrola  will  completely  satisfy 
every  musical  longing. 

It  makes  clear  to  you  just  how  easily  all  t!  2  music 
of  all  the  world  can  become  an  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  part  of  your  everyday  life. 


This  378-page  book  lists  more  than  5000  Victor  Records,  and  is  of 
interest  to  every  one.  It  costs  us  more  than  $ 100,000  every  year 
and  Ave  want  every  music  lover  to  have  a  copy. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog  of 
music,  or  send  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $200. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
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THE  MAILBAG. 

Asphalt  on  Cement  Floor. 

ON  page  32,  I  noticed  the  question 
submitted  by  O.  A.  C.,  Jewell,  Va., 
in  reference  to  his  cement  floor 
sweeping  away,  which  was  answered  by 
M.  B.  B'.  To  insure  absolute  perman¬ 
ency,  it  will  have  to  be  given  a  coat  of 
good  cement  as  suggested  in  M.  B.  D.’s 
answer,  but  as  a  temporary  measure,  if 
O.  A.  C.  will  give  the  floor  a  heavy  coat 
of  pure  asphalt  paint,  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble  from  sweeping  away  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  floor  should 
be  swept  as  clean  as  possible  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  asphalt,  which  may  be  applied 
with  a  good-sized  paint  brush.  The 
asphalt  will  work  easier  and  more 
smoothly  if  kept  warm.  The  floor  will 
be  black  as  coal  after  painting,  but  after 
it  is  dry,  which  only  requires  a  short 
time,  it  will  be  hard  and  almost  as  smooth 
as  glass.  k. 


Pumping  a  Water  Supply. 

ON  page  69  A.  C.  L.  writes  about  get¬ 
ting  a  supply  of  water  to  his  barn, 
to  be  elevated  50  feet  above  source. 
Ilobt.  II.  Smith  in  his  reply  gives  a  very 
clear  explanation  of  the  principle  of  the 
pump,  but. fails  to  show  how  A.  C.  L.  can 
get  the  water  to  his  barn.  Should  the 
source  of  water  be  a  flowing  spring  with 
sufficient  fall,  as  one  might  imagine  could 
he  had,  as  there  is  a  fall  of  50  feet  in 
1200  from  barn  -to  water,  then  a  ram 
would  put  the  water  into  his  barn.  Or 
if  not  fall  enough  to  give  power  for  ram 
to  pump  to  barn  it  could  pump  part  way 
perhaps,  into  a  tank,  and  then  be  repump¬ 
ed  by  power  to  barn.  Another  way  would 
be  to  install  an  engine  and  geared  pump 
or  proper  pump  with  belt  from .  engine 
and  water  could  be  forced  into  his  barn 
readily.  Engine  and  pump  at  source.  I 
trust  A.  C.  L.’s  supply  of  water  is  of 
such  a  quality  that  he  can  pump  to  the 
house  also  and  have  it  as  useful  there  as 
in  the  barn,  if  not  more  so.  F.  L.  A. 
Tampa,  Fla. 


A  Farmer  and  a  Picture  Agent. 

I  NOTICE  you  make  mention  of  a  new 
picture  agent  scheme  in  the  “Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk,”  page  118.  An  agent  was 
through  here  recently  working  the  same 
thing,  whether  for  the  same  company  or 
not  I  do  not  remember.  We  did  not  want 
any  pictures,  but  to  please  him  drew  out 
an  old  envelope  which  contained  a  cou¬ 
pon,  which  he  said  was  very  fortunate, 
as  they  were  mostly  blanks.  I  told  him  it 
was  a  fraud,  and  offered  to  sell  him  a 
five-pound  jar  of  butter  for  $5.  giving 
him  a  coupon  for  $3  to  apply  on  it.  lie 
saw  the  point  at  once,  and  left. 
Preston,  N.  Y.  F.  w.  P. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  more  farmers  would  put 
the  point  into  these  fellows  they  would 
soon  point  home  like  a  tired  dog. 

Bee  Poison. — On  page  34  it  speaks  of 
“bee  poison.”  We  learned  of  a  simple 
remedy,  almost  a  specific,  and  it  is  found 
practically  in  all  homes.  The  ordinary 
liquid  bluing  such  as  used  in  washing 
clothes,  will  relieve  the  pain  from  sting 
of  bee,  wasp,  hornets,  etc.,  and  prevents 
swelling.  Just  pour  on  a  liberal  quantity 
arid  rub  or  pat  it  in  the  skin  gently. 

F.  I..  A  PAMS. 


Keeping  IIurbard  Squash. — I  planted 
four  hills  of  Hubbard  squash  June  lo, 
and  harvested  10,  the  largest  weighing 
1 4y2  pounds.  I  left  them  on  the  vines 
as  late  as  possible,  then  brought  them 
into  my  shop,  leaving  stem  on  for 
handles,  where  they  remained  on  a  shelf 
in  the  sun  until  they  were  liable  to  freeze. 
I  then  carried  them  into  basement 
laundry,  which  is  partitioned  off  from 
heated  cellar ;  temperature  usually  about 
40  degrees.  The  largest  two  now  being 
on  a  shelf  (January  23)  are  sound,  and 
none  of  the  entire  lot  has  decayed.  This 
was  my  first  experience,  but  I  seem  to 
have  done  the  right  thing.  R.  w.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

Tomato  Canning. — In  The  II.  N.-Y., 
page  57.  information  was  asked  relative 
to  canning  tomatoes  for  home  market. 
It  was  asked  how  many  tomatoes  could 
be  expected  from  1000  plants,  and  how 
many  No.  3  cans  would  be  required  to 
take  care  of  them.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  canning  tomatoes  for  the 
last  two  seasons  for  home  market.  I  put 
two  pounds  of  solid  tomatoes  in  the  can 
and  then  if  there  is  any  room  left  I  fill 
with  juice.  I  find  that  there  is  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  number  of  cans  which  can 
be  filled  from  a  bushel  of  tomatoes,  and 
a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  variety  and 
quality  of  the  fruits.  One  year  I  had 
no  trouble  to  fill  25  cans  of  solid  toma¬ 
toes  from  a  bushel.  Last  Fall  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  more  than  20  or  22 
cans  from  a  bushel  of  No.  1  tomatoes.  One 
can  safely  figure  on  getting  from  20  to 
25  cans  from  a  bushel.  <  )f  course  if  one 
does  not  want  to  use  a  solid  pack  more 
cans  can  be  filled.  Some  directions  are 
given  which  say  that  IS  ounces  of  solid 
matter  should  be  put  in  and  then  filled 
with  juice.  fbed  a.  i.oew. 

Indiana. 


Coons  and  Corn. — Having  seen  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  several  times  articles  about  the 
fool  game  laws.  I  thought  perhaps  it 
might  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  fool 
laws  affect  me.  I  have  a  very  fertile 
piece  of  land  of  30  acres.  On  each  side 
an  almost  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock, 
and  woods  adjoining,  which  makes  an 


ideal  place,  for  coons.  A  ..year  ago  last 
Summer  I  had  five  acres  of  field  corn 
that  looked  very  promising  up  to  the  time 
it  began  to  silk  out ;  then  the  coons  be¬ 
gan  to  pull  it  down,  and  what  they  didn’t 
eat  and  destroy  the  crows  and  pheasants 
would  finish  the  next  day.  We  started 
cutting  this  corn,  and  quit  with  two  rows 
cut.  In  10  or  12  days  I  took  a  team  and 
big  box  wagon  and  picked  less  than  the 
box  full  outside  of  the  two  rows  cut.  I 
will  now  tell  you  how  I  managed  to  save 
the  corn  the  past  season.  The  coons  had 
commenced  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  I 
trimmed  the  borders  clear  around  the 
corn,  and  strung  slaked  quicklime  around 
the  corn.  I  kept  watch,  but  the  rain 
soon-  obliterated  the  lime.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  the  coons  got  busy.  I  then  took 
sheets  of  newspapers  and  drew  a  corner 
of  the  paper  between  the  ears  and  the 
stalk  on-every  sixth  or  eighth  hill,  hang¬ 
ing  lanterns  20  or  30  rods  apart.  This 
proved  effectual.  I  calculate  I  got  100 
bushels  ears  of  as  nice  yellow  12-rowed 
corn  as  I  ever  saw.  dempster  cadwell. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Rope  Doormats.  —  Information  is 
wanted  how  to  make  doormats  out  of 
discarded  rope.  When  I  was  a  young¬ 
ster  and  lived  near  the  sea.  sailors  com¬ 
ing  into  port  always  had  a  number  of 
nice  doormats  for  sale  made  from  dis¬ 
carded  rope,  in  their  leisure  hours.  Per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  among  your  thousands 
of  readers  some  jolly  tar  who  can  give  the 
information  wished  for.  G.  w.  j. 

Massachusetts. 


Sparrows  In  Barn. — Can  anyone  ad¬ 
vise  me  how  to  get  rid  of  sparrows  in 
a  barn?  A  flock  of  several  hundred  per¬ 
sist  in  making  their  home  and  nests  in 
the  rafters  of  a  large  barn  in  which  I 
also  keep  a  flock  of  poultry  and  feed  them 
i*  litter  on  the  barn  floor.  The  spar¬ 
rows  annoy  me  by  eating  much  of  the 
grain  and  other  food  which  is  given  the 
hens,  and  also  their  droppings  in  every 
part  of  the  barn  are  still  more  annoying. 
When  I  attempt  to  drive  them  out  they 
hide  in  their  nests  and  crevices  in  the 
rafters.  R.  H. 


DADDY  •  PLEASE  FIND  OUT  ABO 


Farm  work  is  strenuous  and 
dangerous.  Therefore,  the 
wise  farmer  takes  out  life  in¬ 
surance  so  that  he  can  be¬ 
queath  a  nice  nest-egg  for  us 
to  hand  over  to  his  widow. 

YOU  GET  $1,8011 — AHP  SI  A  DAY 

Usually  it  would  cost  you 
$30.00  a  year  for  a  life  policy, 
which  would  pay  your  widow 
$1,000  if  you  should  die.  That 
would  certainly  be  worth  $30 
a  year  to  any  man!  But  for 
almost  the  same  cost,  you  can 
get  a  Niagara  Health-Acci¬ 
dent-Life  Policy.  This  will 
not  only  pay  your  family  your 
$1,000  in  the  event  of  your 
death,  but  will  also  pay  you 
$1.00  a  day  (or  any  multiple 
thereof)  if  you  are  sick  or  in¬ 
jured  badly  enough  to  _  be 
laid  up.  We  except  nothing. 
We  pay  you  if  you  are  laid  up 
from  any  cause  whatsoever. 
We  don’t  care  what  the  cause 
is.  "Were  you  laid  up?” 


That  is  our  main  question  before 
paying  you. 


|  ALL  YOU  PAY  IS  10c.  A  PAY  | 


Just  tfUnd  -  ifjyou 
cant  wovfcjrott  get 
paid  eacniveeK." 


NIAGARA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Isn’t  that  kind  of  a  policy  worth 
looking  into?  _  Fill  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  us  immediately.  We  will 
write  you  a  personal  answer.  This 
3-in- 1  policy  will  cost  you  only  $30  or 
so  per  year  (10c.  a  day)  if  you  are  35 
years  old — a  little  more  if  you  are 
older — a  little  less  if  you  are  younger. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  more  than  $1  a 
day,  or  more  than  $  1 ,000  life  policy,  the 
cost  would  be  proportionately  greater. 

r 

I  Mail  this  to  Niagara  Life  Insurance  < 

|  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  Without  any  risk  to  me,  or  any  obligation  1 
|  whatsoever,  kindly  send  me  Specimen  Policy  I 
I  and  personally  advise  me  how  much  it  would  I 

life  insurance,  and  an  income  of  $ . .  I 

I  per  week  in  case  I  am  laid  up  with  sickness  or ) 
I  injury.  My  age  is  now . years. 

Signed . .....' . 

(Your  Name)) 

J  Your  Address . . 


less  or ) 

A 


r  the 

Coupon 


AGENTS  :  This  policy  appeals  so  strongly  that  intelligent  people  want  it  without  much 
argument.  Write  to-day  for  agency  rights,  if  you  can  furnish  good  references. 
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Galvanized  or  Painted  Roofing 


Made  of  high  grade  open  hearth  metal, 
nd  Sidi 


,  ,  - - -  All  galvan¬ 

ized  Roofing  and  Siding  have  heavy  coating  of  gal¬ 
vanize.  Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  mill  price 
list  No.  206.  Send  size  of  building,  length  of  ridge, 
length  of  rafters  and  we  will  furnish  free  complete 
estimate  of  cost- -without  obligation  on  your  part  to 
buy--then  make  comparison  and  see  the  big  saving. 
Also  makers  of  galvanized  shingles  for  houses. 

30  Year  Guaranteed  Galvanized  Roofing 

Made  of  selected  best  grade  No.  24  gauge  basic 
open  hearth  metal  with  an  extra  heavy  tight  Coat- 
inq  ok  Galvanize  and  Pure  Tin.  Write  today  for 
price  list  No.  60.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  buy 
from  the  manufacture  r. 

Established  1877 

THE  SYKES  METAI.  I.ATH  &  ROOFING  CO. 
516  River  Road,  Warren,  Ohio 


DIRECT 

FROM 


MILL«MILL  PRICES 


See  It  Before  You  Pay — 

Give  it  the  tests  that  we  recommend  on 
all  our  Unito  roofings.  In  ten  minutes  you 
can  make  tests  that  will  take  the  place  of 
ten  years’  wear.  Fire, water,  steam,  acid. 
Freeze  and  Thaw.  We  offer  Unito  Guaranteed 
Roofing  direct  from  the  factory  aa  low  as  only 

■VAc  a  ROLL-VouTry  It  30 
/  Daya  Before  Vou  Pay I 

GET  FREE  SAMPLES-write  for 

book  which  shows  all  kinds  of  roofing  for  every 

Iiurpose.  Order  on  our  favorable  terms.  Buy  for 
ess  than  you  thought  of  paying.  Get  our  Esti¬ 
mate*  on  Metal  Roofing  FREE.  Address  (6) 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept506  Cleveland 


Farms  in  Delaware 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices, 

STATE  DOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


-All  sizes,  productive 
soil,  genial  climate, 
free  booklet.  Address 

-  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Insurance 


"Tvvcs-nC  \\ 


firestone  Tires 

Are  Good  Insurance 

SAFETY  in  the  angled  slabs  and  gripping  hollows  of 
Firestone  Non-Skid  lettering. 

MILEAGE  in  the  extra  thickness  and  toughness  of  tread;  in  the 
massive  endurance  and  reserve-resistance  of  the  Firestone  body. 

Firestone 

"  Tires  and  Rims 

SECURITY  in  the  Firestone  Rim— the  only  mechanically  perfect  rim; 
the  only  rim  insuring  safety,  convenience  and  simplicity  of  handling. 

INSURANCE  in  the  specialized  Firestone  building,  in  the  universal  Fire¬ 
stone  branch  service  and  in  the  Firestone  dealer. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers” 

Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Free  Firestone  Offer 

To  the  car- owner  sending  the  name 
of  his  dealer  and  the  make  of  tires, 
we  will  send,  FREE,  a  fine 
waterproof  Tube  Bag.  Also 
new  book  entitled  “ The 
Care  and  Repair  of 
Tires.  ”  Write  today. 

If  there  is  no  dealer 
handy,  let  us 
know.  Write 
for  Book  y 

flO.  IS,  i  „  ,  v  ^ 

r 
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Sweet  Clover  in  New  York. 

IS  Sweet  clover  annual  or  biennial? 
Which  kind  or  variety  is  best  to  use 
for  pasture  or  hay  in  this  section? 
How  much  should  be  sown  per  acre? 
Should  it  be  sown  in  Spring  or  Fall,  with 
or  without  nurse  crop?  Should  the  soil 
be  rich,  or  will  the  average  sandy  soil 
of  this  section  suffice?  Should  lime  be 
used  with  it  at  seeding  time?  If  so,  how 
much  of  the  li  ae?  How  large  an  acreage 
would  be  necessary  to  pasture  10  cattle? 
Bellport,  N.  Y.  w.  w. 

The  usefulness  of  this  plant  has  never 
been  appreciated.  It  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  weed  because  of  its  occurrence 
along  roadsides  in  many  localities.  It 
commonly  grows  on  soils  not  adapted 
to  other  crops.  Whether  this  signifies  a 
preference  for  such  soils  or  whether  the 
plant  cannot  endure  crowding  is  unde¬ 
termined.  It  is  sometimes  found  with 
Alfalfa,  but  ordinarily  does  not  become 
a  weed  in  the  sense  of  invading  land 
occupied  by  other  crops.  If  immediate 
results  in  soil  improvement  are  required, 
Sweet  clover  is  superior  to  either  vetch 
or  Alfalfa,  measured  by  the  nitrogen  pro¬ 
duced.  Its  roots  have  a  loosening  effect 
on  the  soil,  and  its  growth  is  rank.  The 
more  common  varieties  are  biennial  and 
if  the  crop  is  plowed  under  during  the 
second  season  of  growth  just  before 
blossoming,  the  plant  is  easily  eradi¬ 
cated.  Sweet  clover  has  a  distinct  place 
in  the  farm  economy  of  New  York  State 
as  a  green  manure  crop.  As  a  hay  and 
pasture  plant  its  value  is  not  great.  The 
leaves  drop  off  very  easily  while  the  hay 
is  being  cured.  The  plant  is  coarse  and 
unpalatable.  At  first  animals  refuse  to 
eat  it  but  may  in  time  acquire  a  taste 
for  it.  Its  composition  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Alfalfa  and  it  keeps  stock  in 
good  condition.  Twelve  to  15  acres  will 
be  sufficient  to  pasture  10  head  of  cat¬ 
tle. 

Sweet  clover  is  like  Alfalfa  in  many 
ways.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  a  stand  is  lime  deficiency.  Its 
lime  requirements  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Alfalfa.  The  soil  should  be  inoculated 
if  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  not  grown 
in  the  locality.  Soil  from  an  Alfalfa 
field  will  inoculate  a  Sweet  clover  field. 
Sweet  clover  will  grow  wherever  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  to  Alfalfa.  It  will 
succeed  in  some  places  where  Alfalfa  will 
not  succeed. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  with  a  nurse 
crop  in  the  Spring  or  may  be  sown  alone 
in  August.  In  case  it  is  sown  early  with 
a  nurse  crop  the  land  should  be  prepared 
early,  and  the  weed  seeds  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  germinate  so  that  they  may  be 
destroyed.  The  amount  of  seed  sown  is 
usually  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre.  The 
soil  is  never  fertilized  or  manured.  Sweet 
clover  succeeds  in  either  a  light  or  a 
heavy  soil.  Tfie  yield  of  hay  averages 
from  two  to  four  tons  per  acre.  The  hay 
should  be  cut  just  before  the  blossoming 
period.  Sweet  clover  is  free  from  diseases 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  leaf 
spot.  There  are  two  common  varieties, 
both  of  which  are  biennial.  Melilotus 
alba  is  the  more  common  of  the  two.  It 
is  superior  for  green  manure  purposes 
because  of  its  very  rank  growth.  The 
blossoms  are  white.  Melilotus  officinalis 
has  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  slightly  better 
as  a  hay  and  pasture  plant  because  it 
is  more  leafy  and  palatable.  F.  w.  L. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Southern  California  and 
southern  and  central  Arizona  have 
suffered  property  losses  which  will 
run  up  into  milions  of  dollars  as  a  result 
of  widespread  rain  and  wind  storms, 
Jan.  27-30.  Many  Arizona  towns  were 
either  inundated  or  isolated.  Phoenix  was 
inundated  and  in  the  low  lands  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  at  least  75  homes  have 
been  destroyed.  Heavy  seas  along  the 
southern  California  coast  have  done  great 
damage  to  property.  Piers  at  Long 
Beach,  Venice,  Redondo,  Santa  Monica 
and  other  coast  towns  were  destroyed. 
The  entire  Japanese  fishing  village  two 
miles  north  of  Santa  Monica  has  been 
wiped  out.  The  storm  extended  from  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  California  to 
a  point  in  Alaska. 

The  official  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  with  its  parade  of  American  war¬ 
ships,  which  was  proposed  for  early  in 
March,  has  been  postponed,  and  no  time 
has  been  set  for  taking  the  big  battle¬ 
ships  through.  The  new  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  steamship  Great  Northern  and  the 
American  Line  steamer  Ivroonland,  the 
two  largest  passenger  boats  yet  to  use 
the  Panama  Canal,  passed  through  the 
waterway,  Feb.  2.  The  ships  used  the 
new  channel,  which  has  been  dredged 
through  the  slide  at  Cucaracha.  The 
Kroonland  displaces  12,760  tons  and  the 
Great  Northern  8,255  tons. 


The  Oregon  Senate  by  a  vote  of  17 
to  12  killed,  Jan.  30,  the  Langguth  bill 
giving  women  the  right  to  sit  upon  juries. 
Five  days  before  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill,  24  to  6.  Then  by  a  vote  of  19  to  10 
it  decided  to  reconsider  it.  The  chief 
point  of  attack  against  the  bill  was  the 
provision  giving  women  the  right  of 
option  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
accept  service  as  jurors. 

More  than  100,000  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  depositors  in  the  postal  sav¬ 
ing  banks  since  the  European  war  began, 
and  deposits  have  increased  $15,750,000 
during  the  six  months  from  July  1  to 
January  1  last.  The  average  daily  re¬ 
ceipts  in  New  York  during  December 
were  approximately  $[70,300.  Manhat¬ 
tan  increased  her  postal  savings  deposits 
from  $4,394,059  on  June  30  to  $9,486,- 
538  on  December  31,  an  increase  of  115.9 
per  cent.  Brooklyn  deposits  showed  an 
increase  for  the  same  period  of  $1,500,- 
840,  or  100  per  cent.  Manhattan  heads 
the  list  in  amount  of  deposits,  followed 
by  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Portland,  Ore.,  all  of  which 
are  included  in  the  $1,000,000  class.  De¬ 
troit  will  soon  qualify  for  that  class. 
Buffalo  is  credited  with  $239,948  in 
postal  savings  deposits,  and  Rochester 
with  $103,817. 

Under  an  agreement  reached,  Feb.  1, 
the  Canadian  Government  will  settle 
claims  growing  out  of  the  recent  shooting 
of  two  American  duck  hunters  by  Cana¬ 
dian  militiamen  by  paying  $10,000  to 
the  parents  of  Walter  Smith,  who  was 
killed,  and  $5,000  to  Charles  Dorsch, 
who  was  wounded,  in  addition  to  all  legal 
expenses. 

Ajkansas  will  be  dry  after  June  1, 
1915,  unless  the  courts  interfere.  The 
House  of  Representative  passed,  Feb. 
1,  the  State-wide  prohibition  bill  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  22,  after  defeating  all 
amendments.  June  1  was  the  date  fixed 
for  the  closing  of  all  saloons  in  the  State. 
The  same  bill,  pending  in  the  Senate,  is 
assured  of  passage. 

That  a  liquor  dealer  in  a  “wet”  county 
cannot  ship  liquor  into  a  country  that 
is  “dry”  if  he  has  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  delivery  of  the  liquor  to  the 
purchaser  after  it  reaches  its  destina¬ 
tion  was  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Judge  George  S.  Criswell  at  Franklin, 
Pa.,  Feb.  1,  in  the  trial  of  W.  B.  Went¬ 
worth,  of  Franklin,  agent  for  a  Crawford 
County  wholesale  liquor  house,  for  sell¬ 
ing  liquor  without  a  license.  The  judge 
said  the  dealer’s  connection  with  the 
liquor  must  cease  when  he  turns  the 
shipment  over  to  a  common  carrier  in 
his  own  county.  The  jury  found  Went¬ 
worth  guilty,  and  Judge  Criswell  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  and 
costs.  The  judge  said  hereafter  the  of¬ 
fending  liquor  dealers  would  also  be 
prosecuted  as  well  as  their  agents. 

February  2  an  attempt  was  made  to 
blow  up  with  dynamite  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  bridge  spanning  the  St. 
Croix  River,  the  international  boundary 
between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  aggres¬ 
sor  being  a  German,  Werner  Van  Horn, 
who  was  arrested  later  at  Vanceburg, 
Me.  Van  Horn  asserted  he  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  German  army,  and  set  up  the 
claim  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of 
war,  and,  having  fled  to  a  neutral  coun¬ 
try,  could  not  be  legally  surrendered  to 
an  enemy.  The  Canadian  authorities  took 
a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  at 
once  instituted  proceedings  to  obtain  the 
extradition  of  the  prisoner  on  the  charge 
of  destruction  of  railroad  property.  The 
bridge  was  not  seriously  damaged. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  wheat,  New  York  bakers 
have  decided,  in  many  cases,  to  raise 
the  five-cent  loaf  to  six  cents.  In  many 
cities  the  bakers  have  decided  to  leave 
the  price  unchanged,  but  to  reduce  the 
size  of  loaves. 

The  pens  of  Leo.  L.  Pennypacker  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  Percy  Hess  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  tied  for  first  prize  in  the  egg- 
laying  contest  which  was  a  feature  of 
the  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Reading  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association. 
The  two  pens  produced  15  eggs  each  and 
the  winners  will  divide  the  numerous 
prizes,  which  include  a  $50  shotgun,  $5 
in  cash,  watering  fountain,  egg  crate, 
etc.  Many  of  the  exhibits  from  the  show 
have  been  shipped  to  the  exhibition  at 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Worcester,  Wednesday,  February  24. 
Secretary,  F.  Howard  Brown,  Marlboro, 
Mass. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Farmers’  week.  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  Feb.  8-13. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  fifth  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
9-12,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  N.  II.,  Feb.  10-11. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  26th  annual  exhibition,  Feb. 
12-18 ;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Masachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  March  24,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Farmers’  Week,  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  March  15-19. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  June  23-25, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Wren  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


v  Planet  Jl 

Wheel  HoerHorse  Hoe 


“You  can’t  afford  to  farm  with¬ 
out  Planet  Jr.  Tools.  They  do 
the  work  of  three  to  six  men— 
do  it  better,  give  bigger  results, 
and  last  a  lifetime.  Over  two 
million  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
using  them.  Join  their  ranks 
now  and  share  their  success. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  16  Planet  Jr.  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator.  Rake  and 
Plow 


The  highest  type  of  Single  Wheel 
Hoe  made.  Light,  but  strong,  and  can 
be  used  by  man,  woman  or  boy.  Will 
do  all  the  cultivation  in  your  garden  in 
the  easiest,  quickest,  and  belt  way. 
Indestructible  steel  frame. 

No.  9  Planet  Jr. 
Horse  Hoe 
and  Culti* 
vator 


Stronger,  better  made,  and  capable 
of  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any 
other  cultivator  made.  A  great  favorite 
in  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  tomatoes, 
and  similar  crops.  Non-clogging  steel 
wheel.  Can  be  fitted  with  plow  and 
disc  attachment. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illnitrationi)  free 

Describes  in  detail  over  55  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes.  Harrows, 
Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Send  postal  for 
It  now. 

S.  L  ALLEN  Se  CO. 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia,  Pau 


flf  CITY  LIFE  IN  COUNTRY  \ 
HOMES 


MARK 


won- 


ELECTRICJJGHT  PLANT 


Brings  the  Cheer,  Comfort 
and  Safety  of  City  Illumination, 
to  Country  Homes,  no  matter 
how  remote.  Gives  you  the 
genuine  Edison  Electric  Light, 
just  the  same  as  used  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  every  other 
city  in  the  world. 

Runi  the  churn,  sweeper,  and  other 
Electric  Home  Comforts. 

Operates  many  Time  and  Labor- 
Saving  Farm  Utilitiei. 

The  easiest  to  maintain  and  install. 

The  Edison  Nickel-Iron-Alkaline 
Battery — without  acid  or  lead  plates 
—is  guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  full  rated  capacity  at  the  end 
of  four  years — and  will  far  exceed  its 
guarantee  period. 

Ask  for  Catalog  “AL”  Send 
coupon  below  to 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakeside  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 


Distributors  Everywhere 
Chicago,  New  York, 


388  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Catalog  M.”  R.  N.-Y, 


et  Your  Farm  Home 

From  the  CanadianPacific 


The 
Horne 
Maker 


OME  where  you  have  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  soil— goodclimate— ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta¬ 
tion-fine  churches  and  schools— 
where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  is  sold 
only  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  improve  it. 

Y  ou  Have  20  Years 


to  Pay 


Rich  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre— irrigated 
lands  from  $36.  One-twentieth  down,  balance 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  6%.  Long 
before  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Loan  for  Farm 
Improvements 

We  will  lend  yon  op  to  $2,000  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  Yon  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into— get  one  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Band. 
Finest  land  on  earth  for  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing— irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairying,  Hogs  and  Livestock 
Make  Big  Incomes  Here 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle  diseases 
practically  unknown— no  duty  on  livestock  from 
Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
year’s  average  milk  price  paid  by  Carlyle  Dairy 
Company,  Calgary,  waa  $1.82  per  100  lbs.  On 
this  low  priced  land  with  its  sure  grain  crops, 
yon  can  make  big  profits  raising  gram. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  this 
continent  must  supply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prices  ever 
known  The  best  land  wi  11  be  taken  first,  so  time 
is  precious  to  you.  Write  today. 

K.S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
'Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Colonization  Department 
112  'West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing 
^  towns.  Ask  for  information  on  In- 
dustrlal  and  business  openings. 


'ertile  Farms  near  Phlla.;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 
Best  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens.  Parkasie,  Pa. 


AGENTS 

AN  IDEAL  FARM  TOOL. 

The  harder  you  pull,  the  tighter  it 
grips.  Adjusts  itself  instantly  and 
RUtom 
aticRlly 
to  f  i  t- 

tings,  pipes,  rods  and  nuts.  Most  practical  and  best  farm 
tool  made.  No  monkeying,  no  adjusting.  Agents  send 
for  profitable  offer.  .Send  stumps  or  money  order  for 
samples:  8-in.  50t.;  12-ia.  75c.;  ll-ii.  $1.00.  sent  postpaid. 


SUPERIOR  WRENCH  CO.,  Box  2427.  MARSHALLTOWN.  IOWA 


Insure 

Against 


DROUTH 


Prepare  your  soil  to  retain  moisture  and  produce  big¬ 
ger  crop  yields,  by  making  a  perfect  seed  bed  with  the 

IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER 


Packs  the  subsoil,  and  crushes,  roils,  levels  and  pul¬ 
verizes  the  topsoil.  Does  the  work  of  3  implements- 
all  in  one  trip. 

buying  more  implements  —  saves  two 
oaves  extra  trips  over  the  plowed  ground. 


Send  at  onc«  for 
our  Booklet 


Peterson  Mfg.  Co. 
148  River  St. 
Kent,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Yoa  at  Fac*  ~  ’ 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 

Tells  all  abouj  Paint  and  Painting  foi 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  cans 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  IX) 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  iRflersollt  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Big  Light 
at  Small 
Cost 


Equip 
your  home 
with  a  Con- 
traco  Kerosene 
Incandescent  Mantle 
Lamp.  It  gives  100  can 
.  ule  power  brilliant  yet  soft 
light;  consumes  1  quart  kero 
sene  (coal  oil)  in  20  hours.  Sim 
pie  in  construction;  lighted  and  ex 
tlnguished  like  any  kerosene  wick 
lamp.  Indispensable  in  the  coun 
^^try  home  and  sold  at  prices 
— $2  and  up — within  the 
means  of  every  house 
hold.  Exceptional 
inducement  for 
^^^^agents.  Write 
Connecticut  today  for 

Trading  Co. 

Box  A,  Clinton,  Conn. 


i!>  i  r». 


'i'  iT  H,  KUKAL  NEW-VOKKEK 
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Salting  the  Fence  Posts.  I 

I  HAVE  noticed  methods  given  of  pre¬ 
serving  fence  posts.  Here  is  something 
I  have  not  seen  in  print.  Some  years 
ago  I  took  a  trip  southwest,  and  visited 
an  exhibition  building  in  Houston,  Texas, 
where  all  kinds  of  products  of  the  State 
were  on  exhibition,  minerals,  fuels,  oil, 
etc.,  in  fact  everything  produced,  as  well 
as  all  the  natural  cements  fo  the  State. 
They  claim  they  can  build  a  wall  around 
Texas  and  have  everything  needed.  I 
noticed  the  timber  in  the  surrounding 
country  of  the  Gulf  Coast  was  very  poor, 
and  very  little  post  timber.  I  asked 
where  they  got  their  post  timber,  and  tin1 
informant  replied  that  those  who  had  no 
oak,  cedar,  locusts,  etc.,  used  anything  j 
they  had  by  boring  an  inch  hole  in  the 
post  as  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  post 
as  the  depth  of  the  hole  the  post  is  to  j 
be  set  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  bore  j 
comes  even  with  the  surface.  Some  set 
posts  two  feet,  others  2 l/o  feet;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  my  depth.  Bore  almost  through, 
but  not  quite;  fill  the  hole  quite  full  of 
salt.  Make  a  plug  the  size  of  bore,  drive 
in  tight,  then  saw  off  even  and  you  have 
a  post  that  will  last  about  as  long  in 
the  ground  as  out  of  it.  1  came  home 
and  told  my  father  and  brother-in-law, 
both  practical  farmers.  My  father  went 
to  the  wood  lot  and  cut  two  saplings 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  one  of  lied 
oak,  which  usually  only  lasts  several 
years,  untreated,  the  other  a  willow.  He 
treated  both  as  related,  and  set  them 
around  the  garden  so  that  he  could  keep 
tab  on  them.  The  Red  oak  rotted  above 
the  ground,  so  that  it  was  useless  within 
four  years,  but  was  fairly  well  preserved 
from  the  surface  down.  The  willow  was 
good  at  six  years  and  was  reset.  My 
father  died  and  the  post  was  lost  track 
of,  but  he  said  when  he  reset  it  that  it 
was  good  for  several  years  yet. 

Five  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  and 
had  lots  of  fencing  to  do.  I  cut  large 
willow  trees,  split  posts  and  treated 
every  post  in  this  manner,  even  the 
iimbs.  They  all  seem  solid  as  ever  around 
the  base.  I  believe  they  will  outlast  a 
White  oak  untreated,  by  their  present 
appearance.  As  most  of  them  were  set 
in  swampy  ground  inclined  to  freeze  up,  I 
have  to  bat  them  down  in  the  Spring. 
Some  timber  won’t  last  long  in  or  out 
of  the  ground,  but  such  as  will  last  above 
ground  is  well  worth  treatment  with 
salt.  Try  it.  A  gallon  of  salt  will  treat 
a  great  many  posts  and  with  a  good  aug¬ 
er  one  can  bore  them  as  fast  as  another 
man  can  fill  with  salt  and  plug.  I  salt 
every  post  I  set  unless  a  very  temporary 
one.  Again  I  say,  try  it.  t.  y. 


Lime  After  Rye. 

I  HAVE  an  acre  and  a  half  planted  in 
rye  which  T  wish  to  plow  under  this 
Spring.  Should  this  field  be  limed 
before  or  after  plowing?  My  intention 
is  to  seed  to  lmy.  How  long  should  I 
wait  before  seeding,  and  what  quantity 
of  seed  or  seeds  is  necessary  for  the  lV-s 
acre?  G.  B.  I). 

Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Plow  the  rye  under  first,  while  the 
grain  is  soft  in  the  head.  Then  put  the 
lime  on  the  rough  furrows  and  harrow  in. 
Be  sure  to  pack  down  solid  after  harrow¬ 
ing.  Seed  to  grass  in  early  September. 
You  can  have  the  field  harrowed  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  Summer,  or  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  or  cow  peas  after  the  rye  is 
plowed  under  and  plow  this  crop  in  time 
for  grass  seeding.  We  should  use  20 
pounds  of  Timothy  and  15  pounds  of 
Red- top. 


Wood  Ashes  for  the  Garden. 

I  HAVE  several1  barrels  of  wood  ashes, 
which  I  would  like  to  use  in  the  most 
effective  way  as  garden  fertilizer.  Can 
they  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  sod;i  and 
phosphates  to  take  the  place  of  potash, 
and  if  so,  in  what  proportion? 

Millis,  Mass.  A.  J.  M. 

We  would  not  try  to  mix  the  ashes 
with  chemicals.  They  are  so  fine  and 
powdery  that  they  do  not  mix  evenly. 
We  should  use  them  alone — spread  on 
the  soil  after  spading  or  plowing  and 
raked  or  harrowed  in.  Mix  the  nitrate 
and  phosphate  if  you  like  for  use  in  hill 
or  drill,  but  broadcast  the  ashes. 


Double  Liming. 

WILE  you  advise  mo  about  putting  on 
lime?  I  have  land  that  was 
planted  to  corn  last  year.  I 
thought  to  spread  1,200  pounds  lime  on 
before  plowing  with  buckwheat  straw, 
then  when  ready  to  sow  oats,  put  on 
1.200  pounds  more  and  harrow  it  well 
in,  and  then  top-dress  with  barnyard 
manure.  Will  the  manure  and  lime  work 
well  together?  b.  f. 

If  this  land  is  quite  sour  this  plan  of 
double  liming  will  answer.  The  lime 
plowed  under  will  hasten  the  decay  of 
the  buckwheat  straw.  If  the  lime  and 
manure  are  well  harrowed  in  together 
there  will  be  little  loss.  Mix  the  manure 
and  lime  above  ground  and  considerable 
ammonia  would  be  set  free  and  escape. 
Much  the  same  action  will  go  on  under 
ground,  but  the  ammonia  will  be  held 
by  the  soil. 


“What  excuse  did  he  give  for  shoot¬ 
ing  at  you?”  “The  flimsiest  ever.  Said 
he  thought  I  was  a  deer,  when  every¬ 
body  in  this  community  knows  I’m  a 
bull  moose.” — Courier-Journal. 


ALADDIN  KNOTLESS  HOMES 


This  $1,800  Knotless 
ALADDIN  House 
Complete 


Shipped 

Anywhere 


Knotless  Inside — Knotless  Outside 

ALADDIN  Quality  has  set  a  new  standard  for  lumber  quality — is  raising 
the  old-time  lumber  standards  of  quality  to  a  new  plane.  As  yet,  no  other 
lumber  man  in  the  world  has  had  the  courage  to  equal  the  ALADDIN  Dollar-a- 
Knot  Guarantee.  But  you  can  secure  knotless  lumber — at  a  distinct  saving  in  price, 
too — in  an  Aladdin  House. 


Complete  Aladdin  Drednot  Barn 

ALADDIN  Drednot  Barns  are  practically  proof 
aprainst  lightning,  lire  and  wind— the  worst  enemies 
of  the  farmer's  barn.  Government  records  for  52 
years  show  that  no  building  covered  with  steel  and 
Struck  by  lightning  was  ever  burned  or  destroyed  by 
fire.  Our  special  process  Drednot  steel  resists  heat, 
cold  and  rust.  Drednot  Barns  are  stronger  and  hist 
longer — timbers  are  braced  and  counterbraceii  with 
tension  rods.  ALADDIN  Drednot  Barns  in  all  sizes, 
$193  and  higher.  Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  310. 


$193 


When  You  See  a  KNOTLESS  House 

You’ll  Know  It’s  an  ALADDIN 

Get  the  ALADDIN  Catalog.  Over  a  hundred  knotless  homes  pictured — from  $138  to  $<>, 000. 
From  five  rooms  to  the  larger  houses  designed  and  planned  especially  for  farm  use  and  conve¬ 
nience.  All  types  and  sizes  of  farm  buildings — poultry  houses,  hog  houses,  milk  houses,  barns — 
all  pictured  and  described  with  prices  on  each  page.  The  ALADDIN  Catalog  saves  you  four 
profits— no  jobber,  wholesaler  or  retailer— all  material  comes  direct  to  you.  We  manufacture  the 
lumber.  We  will  not  sell  to  middlemen.  All  material  cut  to  fit — you  save  a  third  on  the  cost  of 
erection.  You  can  erect  an  ALADDIN  Knotless  House  yourself  and  save  the  cost  of  hlgh-priced 
labor.  Every  ALADDIN  Knotless  House  includes  a  complete  set  of  working  plans  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Get  tiie  catalog  today— it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  Houses  Eliminate  Waste 

The  average  waste  of  lumber  in  building  a  bouse  is  18%.  §18  out  of  every  8100  of  your  money 
goes  into  the  waste  pile.  You  pay  $100  and  get  §82  value.  The  ALADDIN  Headi-( ’lit  System 
saves  you  this  loss.  It  puts  the  $18  into  th?  house.  It  gives  you  a  better  house  for  less  money. 
We  own  and  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  HeadM 'lit 
Houses.  We  ship  more  complete  houses  than  any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  We  give 
the  strongest  guarantee  of  satisfaction  ever  made  to  the  homo  builder. 

5-Room  ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  House  $293 

ALADDIN  houses  a ve  complete.  You  get  material  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  completion  of  your  house,  as  follows:  sills,  cut  to  fit;  joists,  cut  to  fit ;  studding,  cut  to  fit; 
building  paper ;  subfloor,  cut  to  fit;  rafters,  cut  to  fit;  roof  sheathing,  cut  to  fit;  siding,  cut  to 
lit;  outside  finish,  cut  to  fit:  porch  columns,  baluster,  rail,  flooring  and 
framework,  cut  to  tit;  lath  and  plaster  or  plaster  board,  inside  finish,  doors, 
casings  base  boards,  windows,  sash,  glass,  nails  of  all  sizes,  locks,  hinges, 
tin  flashing,  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  stains,  putty  and  shellac,  with  com¬ 
plete  drawings,  illustrations  and  instructions  for  ere’etion—  The  Complete 
House.  The  big  ALADDIN  catalog  No.  340  tells  all  the  interesting  facts. 


North  American  Construction  Co.,  950  Aladdin  Ave.,  Bay  C:ty,  Mich. 


Mill*  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 


5,0  0  0  Building  Material  Offers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


Our  present  prices  are  about  SO  per  cent  under  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon  -Van  Tine  Building:  Ma¬ 
terial  Catalog,  with  5.CC0  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  I£  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  o £  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  5300  to  fl,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  5600  to  56,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  5300  to 
51  .500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect’s  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book. 
Don’t  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material.  ///, 


///  All  Lumber.  Hillwork.  Hardware,^ 
//, Tinware  and  Painting  •  AJ5BZ 
^Material  (Plan  No.  147) 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co< 

5525  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


All  Lumber.  Millwork,  Hardware.  ^ 
^Tinware  and*  Painting  ©CQO# 
^Material  (Plan  No.  140)  yDOwj 


It's  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


tools. 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
g  cut  out. 

In  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  its  own 
furrow,  sow  in  continuous  rowa  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  three  min¬ 
utes’  change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti¬ 
vator  that  can’t  be  beaten.  88  combinations 
at  $2.60  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting; 
dean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 

RTrite  us  today  for  free  booklet 
**  Gardening  With  Modern  Tools.  ’  ’ 

BATEMAN 

M’F’G  CO. 
Box  212 
Bren  loch,  N.J. 


Grades  Roads.  Digs 


Tin 
days 
trial.  Monty- 
back  guarantee. 


DITCHING’ 

Mad*  Easy  with 

this  common  sense 
farm  ditcher  and 
road  grader.  No 
wheels  or  levers.  Noth¬ 


ing  to  get  out  of  fix. 

Simple-Practical. 

Priceoniy one-fifth  of  big  machines.  Does  same 
•work.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Write  for  free  book 
and  factory  prices.  Owintboro  0 itchar  &  Gradir 
Co.,  Incorporated,  Box  629  Owmsboro.  Ky. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  using  JACKSON’S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
and  made  fertile 
with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  .Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders’  Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  “Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.” 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE.  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


HANDY  BINDER 


.Tust  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Ruiial  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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February  13, 


NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE. 


THE  largest  number  of  duly  accredited 
delegates  that  ever  sat  in  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
assembled  on  Feb.  2, *'1915,  at  Oswego 
in  the  42nd  session  of  that  body.  The 
number  exceeded  600.  The  opening  ses¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  annual  reports  of 
State  Master  W.  II.  Vary,  State  Secre¬ 
tary  W.  N.  Giles,  State  Treasurer  W.  L. 
Bean  and  the  executive  committee. 

The  State  Master  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  year  in  its  various  aspects  and 
discussed  some  of  the  larger  problems 
with  which  the  Granges  have  had  to  deal 
and  others  which  were  presented  for  fu¬ 
ture  consideration.  He  noted  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  growth  of  the  Order  in 
numbers  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30th,  1914.  Thirty-six  new  Granges  were 
organized,  and  for  the  quarter  ending 
Dec.  31,  eleven  more  Granges  were  es¬ 
tablished.  The  National  Master  has 
Called  for  600  new  Granges  this  year 
and  New  York  seems  to  be  doing  its 
share  to  secure  the  desired  number.  Some 
of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in  his  report 
were  the  rural  schools,  in  which  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  rural  schools  and  the  town¬ 
ship  system  of  control  were  featured ; 
assessment  and  taxation,  concerning 
which  he  made  three  suggestions  which 
if  carried  out  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  taxation,  viz.  j  First,  requiring  all 
property  to  bear  its  just  share  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  second,  the  removal  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  useless  judicial  office-holders ; 
third,  reducing  the  salaries  of  others 
Mr.  Vary  objected  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  let  rural 
mail  delivery  contracts  to  the  lowest  bid¬ 
der  and  argued  the  improvement  of  mar¬ 
ket  roads  in  preference  to  boulevards, 
lie  demanded  that  farmers  be  reimbursed 
properly  for  cattle  destroyed  by  the 
State  that  were  suspected  of  having  tu¬ 
berculosis  or  that  really  had  it.  He 
questioned  the  desirability  of  legislation 
to  require  the  pasteurizing  of  all 
skimmed  milk  as  interfering  with  the 
fanner’s  business  without  his  consent. 

The  report  made  by  Secretary  W.  N. 
Giles  was  most  encouraging,  lie  stated 
that  the  State  had  paid  into  the  Nation¬ 
al  Grange  treasury  the  sum  of  $5,434.74, 
an  amount  in  excess  of  our  closest 
competitor  of  $2,496.74  and  an  amount 
only  lacking  about  $300  of  the  combined 
payments  of  22  other  Spates. 

The  total  actual  membership  Sept.  30, 
1914  was  113,943  and  the  number  of 
Granges  in  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1915, 
was  862.  The  net  gain  in  paid  up  mem¬ 
berships  for  the  year  was  4,688.  There 
were  36  Granges  organized  and  only  12 
disorganized  or  dormant.  The  counties 
having  the  largest  memberships,  each  of 
which  exceeds  in  numbers  several  States 
in  the  West  are:  Chautauqua,  8,030; 
Jefferson,  8,007 ;  Oswego,  5,461;  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  5,368;  Monroe,  5,197  and  Wayne, 
4,887.  Wayne  County  is  the  only  one 
in  the  four  thousand  class.  There  are 
three  in  the  three  thousand  class  and 
nineteen  in  the  two  thousand  class. 

Treasurer  W.  L.  Bean  reported  that 
amount  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1914,  as  $28, 
137.62.  Received  from  the  Secretary 
with  accrued  interest  during  the  year 
brought  the  total  amount  up  to  $62,- 
051.34.  The  total  disbursements  were 
$32,831.32,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
Jan.  1st,  ’915,  of  $29,219.80. 

The  important  report  of  the  committee 
on  cooperation  and  trade  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle  of  Eastport,  N. 
Y.  He  said  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
State  Food  and  Market  Department  is 
to  secure  for  producers  adequate  return 
for  their  investment  and  labor  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  to  secure  for  consumers  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  living.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Grange  should  give  active 
support  throughout  the  State  to  every 
agency,  working  for  the  organization  of  co¬ 
operative  societies  and  recommended  that 
the  Grange  cooperate  actively  and  vig¬ 
orously  with  the  department  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  operating  a  better  system  of 
marketing. 

The  only  officers  elected  this  year  were 
one  member  of  the  executive  committee 
for  three  years  and  an  assistant  steward  ■ 
for  an  unexpired  term.  Mr.  Edwin  j 
Knickerbocker  of  Dutchess  County  was 
re-elected  to  the  executive  committee  and 
Mr.  Fred  Hecker  of  Monroe  County  to 
the  office  of  Assistant  Steward.  J.  w.  D. 


County  Agent  Work. 


U 


MOTHER,  let’s  have  apple  pie  for 
Thanksgiving.” 

"But  apples  cost  so  much  a 
bushel,  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  mer¬ 
chant  $1.50,  and  you  know  we  have  the 
best  pumpkins  this  year  that  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  Ohio,  ever  had.” 

"But,”  said  the  young  man,  "Our  coun¬ 
ty  agent  has  a  notice  on  his  blackboard 
that  a  carload  of  apples  will  be  brought 
in  from  Meigs  or  Gallia  County,  and  he 
tells  us  they  will  be  sold  from  the  car  at 
50  cents  a  bushel.  Apples  are  rotting  on 
the  ground  over  there  where  Uncle  John 
lives.” 

Several  carloads  of  apples  during  the 
past  Fall  were  brought  from  surrounding 
counties  through  the  efforts  of  E.  A. 
Brenneman,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  sold  to 
the  farmers  at  a  saving  of  a  dollar  a 
bushel. 

Apples  were  not  all  that  the  farmers 
purchased  more  economically.  Mr.  Bren¬ 
neman  has  made  it  possible  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  secure  their  bran  at  $24.20,  while 
heretofore  they  had  paid,  $28  a  ton. 
Farmers  are  now  securing  cottonseed 


meal  for  $26  a  ton,  and  are  saving  $8  on 
each  ton  they  are  buying. 

“We  do  not  want  to  do  away  with  the 
middleman,  but  when  three,  or  four  men 
reach  in  our  pockets  for  a  good  share  of 
the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  our  pro¬ 
ducts  they  should  be  eliminated.  We 
need  one  middleman,”  says  Mr.  Brenne¬ 
man.  The  county  agent  now  has  too 
much  on  his  hands  to  act  as  buyer  and 
seller  but  he  can  see  that  the  farmer  is 
not  charged  exorbitant  prices  by  three  or 
four  men  who  simply  look  at  the  product, 
and  turn  it  over  to  several  intermediar¬ 
ies.  In  Mr.  Brenneman’s  office  is  a  long 
blackboard.  This  is  sort  of  a  classified 
advertising  section.  Farmers  come  in  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  write  in  one  section 
of  the  board  description  of  a  horse  for 
sale,  the  date  of  an  auction,  or  help 
wanted.  This  in  itself  has  been  of  value 
to  the  farmer  in  bringing  buyer  and  sell¬ 
er  together.  Mr.  Brenneman  has  been  in¬ 
specting  seeds,  and  has  put  buyer  and 
seller  in  touch  with  one  another. 


Note  Size  of* 
Rock  that  Can 
be  fed* 


At  last  you  can  get  an  inexpensive  gl 
outfit,  that  will  reduce  big  rocks  to  §§ 
finely  ground  limestone,  and  do  it  §j 
with  little  power.  No  need  to  buy  g 
a  new  engine.  The  Lime-Pulver  is  fi 
now  built  in  smaller  sizes. 

^he  Jeffrey! 

1  jmePulveR  1 

Size*  for  Engines  from  6  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  H 


FARM  NEWS. 


In  recognition  of  services  to  the  State 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Wisconsin 
has  annually  recognized  men  in  that  and 
other  States  who  have  helped  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  farming  in  Wisconsin. 
Three  men  who  this  year  received  the 
honor  include  George  McKerrow,  for  20 
years  superintendent  of  institutes.  Mr. 
McKerrow  has  considerable  reputation 
as  breeder,  importer  and  exhibitor.  A.  J. 
Phillips,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
horticulturists  of  the  State  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  honored.  J.  W.  Martin,  breeder  and 
importer  of  draft  horses,  beef  cattle,  and 
director  of  the  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  third  to  be  recognized. 

The  first  week  of  February  was  Farm-  | 
ers’  Week  at  Ohio  State  College,  Colum- 
bus.  Aside  from  lectures  and  demon-  j 
strations  by  professors  of  Ohio  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  Iowa,  Dr. 
Duval  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Prof.  Carl  W.  Gay,  Miss  Anna  Barrows 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith, 
Indiana;  Prof.  E.  G.  Montgomery,  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan  of  New  York 
participated  in  the  programs. 

Word  comes  from  North  Dakota  that 
Brome  grass  is  one  of  the  best  pasture 
plants.  Its  good  points  are  it  has  a  good 
root  system,  thus  stands  tramping  well; 
it  starts  early  and  grows  late,  is  leafy 
and  makes  a  fine  pasture.  It  does  well 
on  poor  as  well  as  on  good  soil,  but  re¬ 
sponds  very  readily  to  good  soil  and  ma¬ 
nuring. 

Five  hundred  quack  grass  plants  from 
the  underground  stems  of  the  quack 
grass  on  a  square  foot,  is  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station.  It  was  found  that  the  total 
length  of  underground  stems  in  this  area 
was  86  feet,  and  there  was  a  joint  at 
about  every  two  inches.  A  new  plant 
may  start  from  each  joint.  This  empha¬ 
sizes  the  danger  of  spreading  quack 
grass  by  its  being  dragged  by  the  plow 
or  barrow. 


==  _  The  Lime-Pulver  is  the  only  machine  com- 

jjjg  biningr  a  crusher  and  pulverizer  in  one  eom- 
=§  plete  compact  outfit.  The  machine  that  either 
=  crushes  rock  for  road  and  concrete  work  or 
eg  gives  you  finely  ground  limestone— reduces 
§§  40  lb.  rocks  to  dust. 

These  smaller  Lime-Pulvers  handle  rocks 
=  as  large  as  the  larger  Lime-Pulver— the  only 


difference  is  they  cost  less— they  require  less 
power,  and  their  capacity  is  less.  Endorsed 
by  the  leading  agricultural  authorities,  and 
used  by  Commissioners  of  Agricultural  and 
County  Agents  for  demonstrations. 

Half  What  Outfits  Cost  Before 

Write  today,  giving  us  the  horse  power  of 
your  engine,  and  get  full  particulars  about  our 
free  trial  and  special  advertising-demonstra¬ 
tion  offer  to  the  first  man  in  each  community 
who  gets  a  Lime-Pulver. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO. 

40S  First  Avenue,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Big  Recks  Crushed  for  Road  and  Concrete  Work  or  Pulverized  to  Dust. 


Lime,  Legumes 
and  Drainage 

are  the  three  crying  needs  of  most 
farms  and  the  men  making  use  of  these 
vehicles  to  success  should  write  the 
title  "L.L.D.”  after  their  names.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  Lime,  because  with¬ 
out  lime  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
grow  the  legumes,  and  the  drainage 
would  prove  barren  of  results. 


“CYCLONE” 
TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

Saves  its  cost  in  10  to  12  days 
use.  Enables  you  to  tile  land 
THIS  YEAR,  which  because 
of  expense  of  ditching  by 
other  means,  you  might  put 
off  until  next  year  thus  losing 
from  25  to  50%  increase  in 
your  crops. 

Write  for  booklet  called  "Ditch¬ 
ing  Dollars'  ’which  we  send  free. 

Jeschke  Mfg.  Co. 
BAKER-BARRON,  Inc. 

Eastern  and  Export  Sales  Managers 
BARRON  BUILDING 
221  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ESLANDLmE 


is  best  for  all  agricultural  purposes — 
sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis  and 
a  reputation  of  more  than  a  century 
standing  back  of  the  product.  Write 
today  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet, 
telling  how,  for  what,  and  when  to 
use  lime.  Address  nearest  office. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Beaten,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  Yerk,  101  Park  Ave. 


1 INSUPE  _ 

iiYbur  Planting 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Hog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  wuhkair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women) . 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  oatalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
Bhould  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

Ittelis  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  5  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  ealf  skins  |  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


By  using 

DIAMOND  BRAND 

compost; 

WELL  ROTTED 

HORSE  MANURE  Dried — Ground 

A  natural  manure  (or  the  ute  of  Gardeners, 
Truck  Growers  and  for  General  Fanning. 

It  is  largely  HUMUS  and  rich  in  Plant 
Foods,  which  are  immediately  available.  It 
also  stimulates  bacteriological  action  in  the 
soil.  It  is  sure  to  please  the  most  critical 
grower. 

Write  for  Circular  “  H  ”  and  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  COMPANY 
273  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


j....-- Increased  the  crop  of  silage  corn  •  . 
:  \ 
..••t  9  Tons  Per  Acre  . 


The  cost  of  the  phosphate  was  $3.20  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  phosphorus  remains  for 
future  crops.  This  is  the  record  of  a  prominent 
Jersey  breeder. 

Equally  profitable  results  have  been  had  on  com. 
clover,  wheat,  alfalfa,  oats  and  potatoes  in  other 
states. 

Send  for  these  records  and  for  prices  pd  Rock 
Phosphate  delivered  to  your  station. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

30  W.  Main  Street,  COLUMBIA.  TENN.,1 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

T.S  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  Bergenport  Sulphur  Works,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


YOB  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

From  your  Farm 

That  is  why  you  buy  a  good 
plow — binder — or  harrow. 

There  is  always  the  best  one 
in  every  farm  implement. 

TheNSw-WSy 

direct  cooled  engine  is  the  best 
engine  on  the  market. 

It  will  put  more  money  in  your 
pocket  and  keep  it  there  than  any 
other  engine.  The  coldest  weather 
will  not  freeze  it  up. 

Write  for  our  catalog  G,  showing'! 
how  to  save  money  when  buying  an 
engine. 

TkE'MfoWSnfKeroitCoiMMr 

LAMsate,  Michigan.  U.S.A. 


140 

Sheridan 
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Lowest  priced  high. grade  engine  on  market 
A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work.  1JH.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current;  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  .  write 

Jacobson  engines. _  A  for  illustrated 

stationary  and  port-  INS  v.l 

able,  up  to  25  H.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFC. 

CO. 

Dept.  D 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prices  S-M-A-S-H-E-D! 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  until 

you  get  Harris  Brothers'  Big  "Price  Wrecking"' 
complete  Roofing  Catalog.  Amazing  values;  $1.19  buys 
100  sq.  ft.  Corrugated  Iron  roofing ;  Order  lot  No.  G-14. 
47c  buys  half  ply  Rubber-surfaced,  including  nails  and 
cement.  Order  lot  No.  G- IS.  Above  prices  are  f.o.b. 
Chicago— not  freight  prepaid.  Carefully  estimated — 


Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


positively  save  you  Y  to  J4.  Write  to¬ 

day  for  our  Freight  Paid  Prices  on  Roofing,  Sid- 

ing  and  Ceiling,  Tremendous  factory  facilities  and  $10,000  000 
epot  cash  buying  power  enable  us  to  under- 
Bell  every  other  Roofing  Manufacturer, 
Dealer  or  Mail  Order  House.  Send  for 
our  Roofing:  Book  and  tee  how  we 
S-L-A-U-G-H-T-E-R  PRICES!  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  own  and  operate  the  old, reliable 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
for  22  years  America’s  greatest  value 
givers. 

Samples  FREE! 

We  will  gladly  send  you— 

FREE  on  request— complete  aet  of 
samples  covering  every  Kind  of  roof¬ 
ing  made.  Write  today! 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO., 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.  I 


1015. 
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SWEET  POTATOES  AND  TOMATOES. 

OULD  Trucker,  Jr.,  tell  me  how 
many  sweet  potatoes  he  grows  to 
the  acre  and  do  they  have  the  Big 
Leaf  Up-River  there?  IIow  does  the 
Peterson  potato  correspond  with  Up- 
River  for  crop?  Which  is  the  better 
sweet  potato  hiller,  the  middle  breaker 
or  the  Decker  hiller?  What  size  do  they 
use,  12  or  14-inch?  I  am  interested  in 
sweet  potatoes.  Some  of  the  people  down 
here  say  set  them  on  the  level,  I  say 
on  a  good  high  ridge.  Which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter?  Trucker,  Jr.,  never  told  us  how 
his  Earliana  tomatoes  made  out  the  third 
year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  I  can 
set  out  sweet  potato  plants  with  puncher 
and  tongs,  and  can  set  2000  an  hour  in 
dry  weather.  w.  H.  w. 

Federalsburg,  Md. 

Sweet  potato  yields  vary.  The  best 
yield  we  ever  had  was  497  %-bushel 

baskets  of  large  sweets,  and  115  %- 
bushel  baskets  of  second-size  sweets,  or 
a  total  of  012  %-bushel  baskets 

to  a  measured  acre.  That  was  in 
1912.  The  average  price  was  46  cents 
a  basket  for  the  first  size  and  18 

cents  for  seconds.  The  gross  returns 

from  that  acre  in  sweets  was  $259.32. 

The  poorest  we  ever  did  with  sweets  was 
one  year  when  one  large  field  of  over  six 
acres  gave  us  a  gross  return  of  not  over 
$35  an  acre.  I  have  no  record  of  the 
yield,  but  it  was  very  low,  all  because  of 
a  very  severe  attack  of  stem-rot.  Three 
hundred  or  350  %-bushel  baskets  to  the 
acre  is  a  fairly  good  average  yield.  The 
stem-rot  is  usually  the  prime  factor  in 
cutting  down  yields  in  this  section. 

We  have  Big  Leaf  Up-River  here  but 
we  prefer  what  is  known  as  Little  Loaf 
Up-River,  because  they  are  far  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  stem-rot  than  the  Big  Leaf 
Tip-Rivers.  The  Peterson  potato  as  I 
have  seen  it  appears  to  be  about  midway 
between  the  Big  Leaf  Up-River  and  the 
Little  Leaf  Up-River.  Personally  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  select  strain  of  the  Big  Stem 
Jersey  and  superior  to  it,  but  not  as  early 
nor  as  chunky  as  the  best  strains  of  Yel¬ 
low  Jerseys,  of  which  the  so-called  Lit¬ 
tle  Leaf  Up-River  is  a  type. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  mid¬ 
dle-breaker.  The  Decker  hiller  is  a  good 
one ;  it  is  the  only  one  we  use.  Level 
culture,  without  ridges,  is  used  some¬ 
times,  but  it  is  not  best  on  light  land  in¬ 
clined  to  blow,  and  potatoes  will  not  ma¬ 
ture  as  early  as  in  ridges. 

As  for  tomatoes,  we  grew  two  crops  in 
succession  on  the  same  ground,  and  were 
quite  successful  with  them.  We  had  a 
rye  cover  crop  after  the  tomatoes,  and 
applied  manure  on  top  of  the  rye.  Then 
as  we  were  changing  our  rotation  we 
found  it  necessary  to  put  that  same 
ground  in  tomatoes  a  third  time. 
We  knew  this  was  not  the  best 
practice,  but  we  took  the  chance.  Things 
started  off  nicely,  with  the  exception  of 
one  low  corner.  We  kept  the  plants 
well  coated  with  spray  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  to  ward  off  the  blight;  and 
gave  thorough  cultivation.  We  neglected 
to  spray  after  growth  was  well  started. 
Tomatoes  came  early  and  the  outlook  was 
good  for  a  crop,  and  a  paying  crop.  Then 
we  noticed  signs  of  blight.  The  weather 
came  on  very  hot  and  dry,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  blight  would  have  done  any 
material  damage  to  the  early  fruits.  It 
would,  I  imagine,  have  cut  down  on  the 
total  yield.  But  of  that  I  am  not  sure, 
for  the  Southern  wilt  struck  our  section 
about  that  time,  and  took  everything  be¬ 
fore  it.  It  was  much  worse  where  to¬ 
matoes  had  been  planted  after  tomatoes. 
We  are  told  that  this  Southern  wilt, 
which  is  a  bacterial  disease,  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  troublesome  this  far  north.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  bad  in  1913  because  of  the 
mild  open  Winter.  By  getting  off  some 
early  tomatoes  we  managed  to  do  a  little 
better  than  break  even  on  the  crop,  but 
nothing  like  the  two  previous  years.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  plant  to¬ 
matoes  or  any  other  crop  on  the  same 
ground  year  after  year.  Rotation  is  even 
more  important  for  the  truck  owner  than 
for  the  general  farmer. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  can  set 
2000  sweet  potato  plants  an  hour  with 
puncher  and  tongs.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  when  I  stated  that  plants  could  be 
set  at  that  rate  I  found  people  all  over 
the  country  who  said  positively  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  I  think  most  of  them 
have  been  convinced  that  it  can  be  done. 
In  fact  some  of  them  have  learned  to  use 
the  puncher  and  tongs,  and  are  setting 
plants  themselves  at  a  rate  that  they 
previously  thought  impossible;  and  they 


are  doing  it  with  far  less  backache  and 
greater  ease  than  ever  before. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 

Controlling  Squash  Borer. 

OULD  you  give  me  a  remedy  for 
the  borer  in  Hubbard  squash  vines? 
My  squashes  seem  to  grow  with 
great  promise  till  about  half  grown, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  they  wilt  and  die 
off.  On  examination  I  find  the  borer 
near  the  root  in  the  joint.  p.  s. 

Haysville,  Pa. 

This  destructive  insect  is  the  larva  of 
the  offensive  smelling  rusty  black  bug, 
commonly  called  stink  bug,  squash  bug, 
etc.  It  affects  the  plants  in  the  mature 
and  larval  state.  The  mature  insect  de¬ 
stroys  the  leaves  by  puncturing  the  sap 
cells  and  sucking  out  their  juice.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  color  and 
are  deposited  in  small  clusters  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  usually  those 
near  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  a  few  days  and  the  larvae  soon 
find  their  way  to  the  root  stem,  boring 
into  the  heart  where  they  live  and  in¬ 
flict  their  injury.  Their  presence  is  not 
suspected  until  the  vine  begins  to  wilt. 
Hand  picking  of  the  eggs  and  mature  in¬ 
sect  is  helpful  in  keeping  the  insect  under 
control  in  small  plantings,  but  would  be 
too  tedious  and  expensive  in  large  planta¬ 
tions.  All  dead  and  dying  vines  from  this 
cause  should  be  promptly  pulled  up  and 
destroyed,  to  prevent  damage  to  other 
vines,  as  the  insect  will  go  from  one  vine 
to  another  in  the  same  hill,  and  often 
destroy  all  the  plants  in  the  hill.  If  the 
vine  is  not  too  badly  affected  they  may 
be  saved  by  cutting  the  borer  out.  This 
method  of  destroying  the  borer  and  sav¬ 
ing  the  vine  is  said  by  some  growers  to 
be  quite  successful.  The  application  of 
poisons  will  not  prove  of  any  value,  as 
the  mature  insect  is  not  leaf-eating  in 
its  habits.  Air-slaked  lime  placed  around 
the  stems  of  the  plants  in  small  cone- 
shaped  heaps  will  prove  more  or  less 
effective  in  preventing  'the  borer  from 
entering  the  stem  at  the  base.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  may  be  used  to  good  effect  in 
most  instances.  When  the  affected  vine 
begins  to  wilt  the  bisulphide  should  be 
applied  at  once  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  a  stick  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  soil  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  into 
which  pour  a  teaspoonful  of  bisulphide, 
and  immediately  fill  in  the  hole  with 
damp  earth.  The  gas  or  fumes  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  soil  some  distance  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  kill  every  insect  it  comes  in 
contact  with.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
highly  explosive  and  must  not  be  brought 
in  close  proximity  to  fire.  K. 

Cow  Peas  for  the  North. 

N  Vermont  we  are  rather  far  north  for 
the  successful  use  of  cow  peas,  and 
Soy  beans  have  not  been  generally 
used  enough  to  know  just  how  they  would 
work  into  our  systems  of  farming.  There 
is  also  the  difficulty  of  inoculation.  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas  we  know  are  hardy  and 
seem  adapted  to  our  sharp  season.  I 
would  like  all  the  information  I  can  get 
relating  to  their  use;  their  value  grown 
in  combination  with  other  crops  as  for¬ 
age.  their  adaptation  to  different  kinds 
of  soil,  particularly  light  soils  that  have 
become  run  out;  their  use  as  green  ma¬ 
nure  ;  how  late  they  could  safely  be  sown, 
both  for  forage  and  green  manure;  the 
most  practical  and  economical  way  that 
they  can  be  planted  and  handled  for  seed ; 
in  fact  I  wish  to  find  out  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  all  the  ways  they  might  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  this  section.  L.  f.  ii. 

Woo 'stock,  Vt. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  is  to  ask  our  readers  in 
Canada,  northern  New  England  and  New 
York  to  tell  us.  If  it  were  possible  for 
farmers  in  the  Far  North  to  use  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  cow  peas  and  Soy  beaus  as 
is  done  in  the  South,  that  northern  sec¬ 
tion  would  be  a  garden  spot.  As  it  is 
the  Canadian  pea  is  well  used  for  green 
manuring,  fodder  and  human  food.  Wo 
would  like  practical  information  from  the 
North. 

Remedy  For  Damp  Cellar. — I  see  on 
page  32  that  a  question  is  asked  how  to 
get  mold  out  of  a  cellar.  I  have  some 
suggestions  to  make  outside  of  the  an¬ 
swer  in  your  paper.  I  cut  a  hole  through 
the  cellar  wall  and  entered  a  six-inch 
terra  cotta  pipe  about  18  inches  from 
ceiling.  On  the  outside  of  the  house  I 
made  a  little  cement  foundation  and  set 
the  terra  cotta  pipe  endways  with  a  45 
deg.  connection  which  extended  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  The  pipe  is  set  with 
a  flange  of  joints  set  downward.  1  have 
always  had  a  good  circulation  in  my 
cellar  and  it  is  seldom  that  I  stop  it  up 
except  when  the  weather  is  zero  or  be¬ 
low.  and  then  for  only  a  few  days. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  n.  n.  s. 
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BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk,  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 
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INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 
Hock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  pei 
head  per  day  anil  increase  the  value  of  yournianui  > 
75%.  Write  us  for  deli — 'red  car  load  price. 

HASEROT  LIME  &  PH0SPH„fE  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND,  0 
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is  food  for  thought 
as  well  as  for  crops 
this  year. 

When  shipments  were  interrupted 
by  the  war,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  was  enough  Potash  on  hand 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  two 
and  three  per  cent.  Potash  in  mixed 
fertilizers  for  this  spring’s  trade. 
Some  manufacturers  had  more  than 
enough  for  these  percentages. 

Since  then  minor  sources  of  Potash 
have  been  fully  utilized,  and  addi¬ 
tional  shipments  from  the  usual 
source  are  still  being  received. 

The  supply  is  below  normal,  but  this 
need  not  prevent  farmers  securing 
some  Potash,  nor  should  it  lead  farm¬ 
ers  to  decide  not  to  use  fertilizers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  return  to  the 
out-of-date  goods  without  Potash, 
although  some  authorities  may  try 
to  “wish”  them  on  us. 

We  have  not  used  enough  Potash 
in  the  past.  The  largest  annual 
import  of  Potash  was  only  one- 
seventieth  of  the  Potash  taken  from 
the  soil  by  our  1914  corn  crop  and 
only  one-fifteenth  of  the  Potash 
lost  every  year  in  drainage  water. 

Spring  crops  use  from  two  to  ten 
times  as  much  Potash  as  Phosphoric 
Acid.  Get  as  much  Potash  in  the 
fertilizer  as  possible.  A  few  firms 
are  offering  to  furnish  from  four 
to  ten  per  cent. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Potash. 
It  may  be  harder  to  get  just  now,  but 

Potash  Pays 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Savannah  New  Orleans 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

WHAT  books  are  you  reading  this 
Winter?  These  long  nights  in  the 
country  give  a  farmer  a  good  chance  to 
read  and  think.  lie  must  have  a  good 
light  of  some  sort  and  be  able  to  borrow 
or  buy  some  good  books.  In  every  coun¬ 
try  town  there  will  be  found  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  books.  If  you  could  only  get 
them  together  and  pass  them  around 
they  would  do  untold  good.  As  a  rule 
they  are  locked  up  in  some  bookcase 
or  library  where  they  gather  dust  when 
they  ought  to  be  wiping  the  dust  off 
dozens  of  human  minds.  A  good  book 
ought  to  have  wings.  Too  often  its  very 
feet  are  cut  off  by  the  foolish  theory 
that  they  must  be  put  away  to  look  at — 
as  they  did  the  wedding  cake  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  do  not  have  half  as  much 
time  for  reading  as  I  would  like,  but  I 
plan  to  get  inside  some  good  book  for  a 
few  moments  at  least  each  day.  Up  on 
the  shelves  stand  an  array  of  the  world’s 
great  characters.  Their  bodies  have  long 
since  gone  to  dust,  but  the  mind,  which 
was  the  best  of  them,  still  lives  and 
speaks  to  us  in  books.  I  will  shut  my 
eyes  and  take  a  volume  at  random  out 
of  Dr.  Eliot's  “Five-foot  shelf  of  books.” 

It  turns  out  to  be  Yol.  38,  “Scientific 
Papers.”  On  the  first  page  I  find  “The 
Oath  of  Hippocrates.”  Here  was  a  man 
who  lived  nearly  500  years  B.  C.  What 
can  such  an  old  back  number  have  for 
us  to-day?  This  “oath”  is  what  he  swore 
to  when  he  became  a  physician.  You 
cannot  improve  on  the  following : 

‘'Whatever  in  connection  with ■  my  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  or  not  in  connection 
with  it  I  see  or  hear  in  life  of  man,  ichich 
ought  not  to  he  spoken  of  abroad,  J  will 
not  divulge,  as  reckoning  that  all  such 
should  be  kept  secret /” 

Now  suppose  you  and  I  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  lived  right  up  to  that  and  shut 
off  all  scandal,  back-biting  and  retailing 
of  the  poor,  mean  things  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  “The  evil  one”  would  be  out  of  a 
job.  Others  would  keep  on  doing  it,  you 
say?  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
take  this  oath — over  2,000  years  old — 
and  live  up  to  it.  Some  of  these  wise  old 
timers  had  a  knowledge  of  men  which 
convinces  us  that  human  nature  is  as 
old  and  enduring  as  the  rocks  and  hills. 
The  rocks  are  slowly  ground  up,  and  the 
hills  are  leveled  to  make  fruitful  ground. 
The  forces  of  thought  do  the  same  for 
human  nature.  Just  now  thousands  of 
farmers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  po¬ 
tato  situation.  They  know  how  to  grow 
the  crop,  but  their  cellars  are  full,  with 
little  demand,  while  hungry  people  are 
being  fed  on  charity  in  the  cities.  The 
problem  right  now  is  not  how  to  raise 
more  potatoes,  but  how  to  induce  city 
people  to  buy  and  eat  more  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  crop.  A  good  book  to  read  now  is 
‘The  Potato,”  by  Grubb  and  Guilford.  This 
covers  the  entire  subject,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  strong  on  the  food  value.  I)r. 
Kellogg  shows  that  the  potato  is  not  only 
a  most  desirable  food,  but  in  its  way  a 
“food  remedy.”  It  appears  that  potato 
well  cooked  and  chewed  is  useful  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  suffer  from  “bilious”  attacks, 
and  it  also  helps  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
and  similar  troubles.  Dr.  Kellogg  says 
that  the  free  use  of  potatoes  in  place  of 
the  excessive  use  of  meat  and  fish  would 
check  the  great  development  of  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  arteries  and  other  forms  of 
heart  disease  with  what  develops  from 
them. 

There  is  another  strong  argument  for 
the  potato  in  Dana’s  “Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast.”  Coming  up  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  coast  from  California  the  men  were 
stricken  with  scurvy — two  of  them  so  bad 
that  they  had  lost  hope  and  could  not 
get  up.  They  met  a  ship  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  with  potatoes  and  onions 
and  were  able  to  buy  some  of  the  vege¬ 
tables.  One  of  the  scurvy  patients 
gnawed  the  raw  potatoes  and  soon  re¬ 
covered.  The  other  was  so  badly  gone 
that  he  could  hardly  open  his  mouth. 
They  smashed  raw  potatoes  and  gave 
him  the  juice  to  hold  in  his  mouth  and 
swallow.  He  was  enabled  in  this  way  to 
open  his  mouth  and  eat  first  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  crushed  to  a  pulp  and  then  cooked 
food.  In  10  days  with  no  other  medicine 
he  was  at  work  about  the  ship.  I  could 
quote  from  dozens  of  books  to  show  what 
potatoes  have  done  in  feeding  and  curing 
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humanity.  A  number  of  foolish  fad 
makers  have  been  telling  the  public  that 
the  potato  should  not  be  eaten,  and  they 
have  done  us  great  injury.  A  campaign 
should  be  started  at  once  in  every  town 
and  city  where  there  is  a  newspaper  to 
make  people  see  the  value  of  potatoes  as 
food  and  the  need  of  disposing  of  the 
crop. 

Those  who  like  to  read  about  the 
history  of  agriculture  will  be  interested 
in  “English  Farming,  Past  and  Present,” 
by  Prothero.  This  starts  with  the  earliest 
records  of  soil  cultivation  in  England, 
and  traces  the  development  of  farming 
to  the  present  time.  There  have  been 
mighty  struggles  in  England  over  the 
ownership  of  land  and  the  rights  of  the 
small  proprietor.  At  the  (tart  war  lords 
or  chiefs  lived  in  castles  or  forts,  each 
with  his  gang  of  lazy  cutthroats  about 
him.  Scattered  about  his  castle  wTere 
farms  on  which  men  worked  to  grow  food 
to  sustain  the  chief  and  his  robbers.  In 
return  for  this  slavish  service  the  farmers 
were  “protected”  from  other  robbers 
while  being  robbed  by  the  home  gang. 
They  had  the  pleasure  of  wearing  their 
lives  out  against  the  soil  and  raising 
boys  to  serve  as  soldiers  and  girls  to 
be  sold  into  worse  than  slavery.  For 
1,000  years  or  more  the  English  farm 
problem  was  a  struggle  to  understand 
what  this  system  meant  and  to  get  away 
from  it.  These  farmers  did  not  need  to 
be  “protected.”  The  “wars”  were  private 
fights  between  these  war.  chiefs,  and 
involved  no  advantage  to  the  farmers. 
The  farmers  in  one  section  had  the  same 
needs  and  desires  as  the  farmers  who 
raised  food  for  some  other  “war  lords.” 
Get  these  farmers  together  and  they 
needed  no  “protection,”  while  they  could 
have  thrown  off  the  lazy  fighting  drones 
and  put  them  at  work.  Because  they 
were  separated  and  had  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  together  to  assert  their  rights  they 
kept  on  for  centuries  supporting  their 
“masters”  in  this  way.  Finally  gun¬ 
powder  blew  down  the  strongholds  and 
the  “man  on  horseback”  came  down  to 
earth.  Long  years  had  made  him  a  part 
of  the  “ruling  class,”  and  he  kept  right 
on  ruling  through  politics,  business  or 
“finance.”  You  see  the  changes  and  de¬ 
velopments  of  agriculture  have  mostly 
been  forced  upon  it  from  the  outside  by 
other  interests. 

I  hope  that  some  day  there  will  be 
written  the  story  of  American  farming 
by  a  man  or  woman  with  great,  broad 
mind  capable  of  grasping  this  same  idea. 
What  a  story  that  will  be!  Starting 
with  the  most  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  class  of  people  the  world  ever 
saw,  we  shall  see  how  step  by  step  these 
early  settlers  came  to  find  themselves 
dominated  by  other  interests  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  other  classes  which  have 
grown  up  at  the  water  powers  and  rail¬ 
road  centres  on  the  very  money  which 
these  farmers  dug  out  of  the  soil  and 
sent  away  from  the  farm  for  investment. 
Then  we  shall  see  how  men  realized  what 
had  been  done  and  turned  about  to 
change  it.  What  an  opportunity  for 
some  great  historian ! 

Another  hopeful  and  useful  book  along 
this  line  is  “Rural  Denmark  and  Its 
Lessons,”  by  II.  Rider  Haggard.  Some 
of  you  may  have  read  the  weird  romances 
which  Mr.  Haggard  wrote  about  South 
Africa.  In  their  way  the  statements  of 
what  little  Denmark  has  done  at  co¬ 
operative  farming  will  seem  almost  as 
fanciful  to  the  average  American  farmer. 
There  are  some  localities  in  this  country 
where  much  the  same  plans  could  be 
worked  out.  The  great  war  in  Europe  is 
likely  to  change  social  conditions,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  <ft'ect  it 
will  have  upon  co-operative  work.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  such  associa¬ 
tions  belong  to  peace.  What  will  war  do 
to  them? 

I  find  more  interest  than  ever  this  year 
in  the  study  of  manures  and  fertilizers. 
All  seem  to  agree  that  any  grain  from 
which  bread  can  be  made  is  sure  to  be 
high.  The  same  is  true  of  meats,  and 
there  is  a  generally  hopeful  feeling  that 
food  of  all  sorts  will  be  in  fair  demand. 
The  present  condition  of  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  shows  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  have  got 
to  create  a  stronger  demand.  Still.  I 
have  never  known  the  time  when  so  many 
farmers  want  to  study  the  fertilizer  ques¬ 
tion.  The  shortage  of  potash  is  partly 
responsible.  There  is  no  question  about 
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this  shortage.  The  best  way  to  prove  it 
is  to  try  to  buy  a  few  tons  from  any 
fertilizer  dealer.  You  will  be  charged 
$70  or  more  per  ton,  and  very  f(  ’innate 
if  you  get  it  at  any  price.  The  question 
of  how  to  meet  this  potash  famine  has 
sent  thousands  of  farmers  to  studying. 
I  read  “Fertilizers  and  Manures,”  by 
A.  D.  Hall  over  and  over,  and  get  some¬ 
thing  new  from  it  each  time.  It  is  a 
great  book.  Another  great  book  is  “Fer¬ 
tilizer  and  Crops,”  by  Prof.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke.  This  is  strong  on  the  effect  which 
various  fertilizing  materials  have  upon 
different  crops.  There  is  a  fine  table  of 
analyses  and  just  the  data  you  want  for 
comparing  various  plants  or  manures. 
Still  another  good  one  is  “Manures  and 
Fertilizers,”  by  Prof.  II.  J.  Wheeler. 
This  gets  at  the  subject  from  still  an¬ 
other  point  of  view,  and  it  is  strong  on 
the  work  which  our  American  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  done. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  books  that 
I  would  like  to  speak  of  and  which  ought 
to  interest  a  farmer.  I  get  very  little 
chance  to  read  fiction.  There  are  some 
great  new  stories  which  I  would  like  to 
read,  since  they  give  a  powerful  study 
of  human  character,  which  after  all,  is 


February  13, 

the  foundation  of  society.  I  cannot  get 
time  to  read  them.  I  presume  we  all 
have  favorite  works  which  have  grown 
upon  us  around  some  hobby  or  prejudice 
or  affliction.  Two  of  such  books  which 
appeal  to  me  are  “Deafness  and  Cheer¬ 
fulness,”  by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  “Lip 
Reading.”  by  Edward  B.  Nitchie.  My 
correspondence  shows  that  hundreds  of 
our  readers  are  deaf  or  losing  their  hear¬ 
ing.  Every  such  person  should  read 
“Deafness  and  Cheerfulness” — read  it  as 
often  as  a  pure-blooded  Y’ankee  reads 
“Snow  Bound.”  It  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  literature  and  full  of  good  cheer. 
Most  of  the  deaf  can  never  expect  to 
hear  perfectly  again.  For  many  of  them 
“Lip  Reading”  will  point  a  way  out  of 
their  affliction.  There  are  people  who 
have  not  heard  a  sound  for  years,  yet 
by  following  the  speaker’s  lips  they  are 
able  to  “hear”  all  he  says.  It  is  a  fine 
and  interesting  study.  But  here  I  am  at 
the  end  of  my  space.  I  wish  I  could 
talk  to  you  about  some  other  books,  but 
I  must  turn  to  the  only  occupation  I 
know  of  in  which  two  articles  can  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  space — draw  up  to  the 
fire  and  eat  a  couple  of  baked  apples! 

n.  w.  c. 
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E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD 
FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 


1915 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  papers  writes  us  under 
date  ot  January  12th,  1915,  as  follows 

<(I  an}  doing  all  I  can  to  induce  farmers  to  plant  grain  crops  this  year. 

Grain  is  very  high  and  it  is  going  higher.  Wheat  is  going  to  $2.00 
per  bushel  and  other  grains  will  share  in  the  advance.  Wheat  costs  $2.50 
per  100  pounds  now,  and  pound  for  pound  oats  cost  as  much. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  eastern  farmer’s  salvation  is  to  buy  plant 
food  and  grow  Com,  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Buckwheat. 

Last  fall  1  doubled  my  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  this  spring  I 
shall  triple  the  acreage  of  oats.  1  managed  to  produce  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  sold  the  straw  at  $  I  7.00  per  ton  in  the  barn.” 


tidir  iEunttttg  j^utt 
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SEES  $2  WHEAT 

IN  TEN  DAYS 

Chicagoan  Says  That  Is  Senti¬ 
ment  on  Market  There. 


The  developments  in  the  wheat  situa¬ 
tion  to-day  were  :  The  prediction  that 
the  commodity  would  soon  touch  $2  a 
bushel  ;  the  introduction  to  a  House 
committee  of  the  Manahan  resolution 
for  a  Congressional  investigation  into 
the  lluctuation  of  price,  and  the  virtual 
decision  of  Chicago  bakers  to  raise  the 
price  of  bread  to  6  cents  a  loaf.  Wheat 
went  to  $1.50  to-day  shortly  after  the 
opening  on  the  Chicago  Exchange. 

The  price  of  wheat  will  go  to  $2  a 
bushel  soon,  according  to  S.  M.  Hast¬ 
ings,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Association. 

Chicago,  Tan.  30.  — May  wheat  sold 
on  the  local  Board  of  Trade  to-dav  for 
$1.52  per  bushel.  At  one  time  July 
wheat  sold  at  $1.35  per  bushel. 

May  corn  closed  at  82  cents  and 
July  corn  at  833^  cents  per  bushel,  both 
new  records  for  the  crop.  Oats,  also, 
set  new  high  season  records  by  closing 
at  60J6  cents  per  bushel  for  May  and 
58)4  cents  for  July  options. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  TOP  DRESS  YOUR  WHEAT 

Be  sure  that  you  buy 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

They  are  Available  Plant  Foods  that  more  than  meet  the  most 
exacting  requirements,  giving  plump,  sound,  full  heads  of  grain  and  vigorous, 
healthy  straw. 

Eastern  users  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  are  raising  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  The  average  for  the  United  States  for  three  years  is 
1  4  nr  bushels  to  the  acre. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  YOURS !  WILL  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT  ? 

Write  us  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  ChambersSt.,N.Y. 
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Ruralisms 


Llouse  Ferns ;  Hedge  Plants ;  Canada  Peas. 

CAN  you  tell  me  what  ails  our 
ferns  in  the  house?  The  ends 
of  the  leaves  dry  up  and  die. 
The  plants  put  out  plenty  of  young 
shoots,  but  they  only  grow  about  one 
foot  high,  then  the  ends  die  and  some 
of  the  side  leaves.  2.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  best  hedge  to  plant,  also  will  the  cat¬ 
tle  eat  it  off?  I  want  one  nearly  ever¬ 
green,  like  California  privet.  3.  Will 
Canada  peas  grow  well  on  medium  wet 
low  ground?  J.  H.  M. 

Mountaindale,  Pa. 

1.  The  condition  of  your  fern  may  be 
due  to  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots,  or 
a  combination  of  both  conditions  may 
be  responsible  for  it.  In  the  absence  of 
exact  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plant  is  growing  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  always  diagnose  the 
trouble.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the 
cause  may  be  pretty  safely  ascribed  to 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  root  system, 
caused  by  water  surrounding  the  root 
extremities,  either  from  imperfect  drain¬ 
age  or  water  standing  in  the  saucer  in 
which  the  pot  stands,  most  usually  the 
latter.  Ferns  like  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  damp  surroundings,  such  as  are 
found  in  their  natural  surroundings  in 
the  woods,  but  in  all  such  places  the 
natural  drainage  of  the  soil  is  good. 
Water  never  stands  around  the  roots  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  nearer  their 
natural  environments  are  approached  in 
house  culture  the  better  the  chance  of 
success.  The  natural  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  living  rooms  can  in  a 
great  measure  be  overcome  by  keeping 
water  on  the  stove  or  radiators.  The 
constant  evaporation  will  greatly  modify 
the  dryness  of  the  air,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  plants.  When  several  plants  are 
under  culture,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  a  zinc  pan  made  the  size  of  the 
table,  into  which  put  a  couple  of  inches 
of  moss  or  coarse  sand,  upon  which  to 
set  the  plants.  This  material  can  be  kept 
quite  wet,  and  thus  provide  for  constant 
evaporation  among  the  plants.  The  pan 
and  table  should  have  a  one-inch  auger 
hole  bored  in  the  center  to  draw  off  ex¬ 
cess  water.  A  small  pail  may  be  hung 
on  a  hook  under  the  hole  to  catch  the 
drip.  Showering  of  ferns  is  not  com¬ 
mendable,  while  some  sorts  are  not 
injured  by  so  doing,  others  are  decidedly 
resentful  of  such  treatment.  When  it 
seems  necessary  to  apply  water  directly 
to  the  foliage,  it  should  be  done  with  a 
fine  and  gentle  spray  and  only  moder¬ 
ately  at  each  application.  The  plants 
must  not  be  kept  in  the  sun ;  they  are  a 
shade-loving  family  and  very  quickly 
show  the  bad  effects  of  direct  sunlight. 
Drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  unless  the  drainage  is  good  there  is 
always  danger  of  the  soil  becoming  sour, 
which  almost  invariably  brings  on  con¬ 
stitutional  weakness  and  a  diseased  root 
system.  If  proper  drainage  is  provided 
the  soil  will  never  retain  more  water 
than  it  requires.  The  plants  will  also 
suffer  if  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots.  On  account  of  the  spongy  nature 
of  the  soil  that  ferns  are  usually  grown 
in  the  evaporation  of  moisture  is  quite 
rapid  in  a  warm  room,  and  if  a  careful 
watch  is  not  kept,  and  water  applied  at 
the  right  time  the  plants  may  suffer 
damage  from  drought. 

2.  There  is  no  better  general  purpose 

3 hedge  plant  than  California  privet.  It 
forms  a  hedge  quickly ;  its  foliage  is  so 
abundant  that  it  will  produce  a  wall  of 
the  deepest  green.  It  can  almost  be 
called  an  evergreen,  as  it  does  not  shed 
its  foliage  until  quite  late  in  the  Winter 
in  exposed  positions,  while  in  sheltered 
spots  it  frequently  retains  its  foliage 
until  Spring.  It  has  many  good  points 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  very  hardy,  will 
grow  almost  everywhere  and  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil;  is  easily  and  quickly 
pruned,  can  be  kept  down  to  any  height 
desired,  or  one  can  let  it  grow  where  a 
screen  is  required  to  a  height  of  15  to 
20  feet.  It  is  the  least  expensive  to 
establish  of  all  hedge  plants,  and  is  the 
most  durable.  Farm  animals  will  not  eat 
it,  except  under  stress  of  starving  for 
something  green.  I  have  never  know  it  to 
be  eaten  by  horses  or  cattle  if  they  could 
get  grass  or  any  other  green  food  to  eat. 
Hemlock,  American  and  Siberian  arbor- 
vitfe,  also  Norway  spruce,  are  much  used 
for  hedges,  the  latter  mostly  for  screens, 


but  are  of  much  slower  growth  and  much 
more  expensive  to  establish. 

3.  Over-wet  soils  are  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  growth  of  Canada  field  peas,  but 
on  moderately  wet  soils  they  may  suc¬ 
ceed,  much  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  rainfall  during  the  growing  season. 
If  the  rainfall  should  be  excessive  the 
chances  of  success  would  be  doubtful,  if 
not  entirely  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  rainfall  should  be  somewhat 
below  normal  I  have  no  doubt  the  crop 
would  be  a  success.  Canada  field  peas 
are  grown  successfully  on  quite  a  variety 
of  soils,  and  in  a  wide  range  of  territory. 
Clay  loams  that  are  fairly  well  supplied 
with  lime,  naturally  or  applied,  are  best 
suited  to  their  growth.  With  proper  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil  good  crops  may  be 
grown  on  the  heaviest  clays.  From  lack 
of  sufficient  moisture  they  make  the 
poorest  growth  on  light  sandy  soils.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared,  on 
rather  stiff  soil.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast  after  plowing  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  2 y2  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  k. 


Rhubarb  Seedlings  Unreliable. 

RHUBARB  is  so  easily  grown  from 
seed  that  I  regret  very  much  to  see 
largely  this  method  is  increasing.  It 
can  be  grown  very  cheaply,  and  this 
seems  an  incentive  to  many.  They  grow 
it  from  seed  of  the  regular  varieties  and 
sell  it  as  Linnaeus,  Victoria,  or  whatever 
variety  the  seed  is  taken  from,  but  after 
a  thorough  trial,  I  know  that  all  rhu¬ 
barb  grown  from  seed,  no  matter  from 
what  variety,  is  perfectly  unreliable  and 
largely  worthless,  especially  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  grower.  In  several  thousand  seed¬ 
lings  I  grew  I  could  not  find  one  any¬ 
where  near  its  parent  type.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  attracted  by  the  very  low 
price  of  a  lot  of  large  rhubarb  roots  of¬ 
fered  by  a  large  and  responsible  nursery, 
and  not  giving  the  matter  a  thought  that 
it  was  a  lot  of  seedlings  I  purchased 
1000  roots.  They  were  large  and  fine.  I 
set  out  a  lot  and  gave  them  good  care 
and  soil,  but  they  were  perfectly  worth¬ 
less.  The  stalks  were  short,  small  and 
inferior  in  every  respect.  I  grew  but 
one  lot  of  seedlings,  sold  part  as  seedlings 
and  destroyed  the  remainder  after  finding 
out  that  they  were  worthless.  There  is 
nothing  I  know  of  that  is  less  reliable 
and  more  perfectly  worthless  than  rhu¬ 
barb  seedlings.  Be  sure  you  get  divided 
roots  from  reliable  varieties. 

New  Jersey.  Charles  black. 


Painting  Tree  Stubs. 

1IIAVE  been  dishorning  some  large 
trees  in  my  apple  orchard,  and  saw¬ 
ing  off  large  limbs  that  were  broken 
down  by  the  ice  storm.  When  would  be 
the  best  time  to  paint  these  saw  cuts, 
this  Winter  or  in  the  Spring,  when  it 
gets  warmer,  or  wait  until  a  hot  spell  in 
May  just  before  the  sprouts  start?  What 
kind  of  paint  is  best  to  use,  mineral 
or  white  lead,  with  the  best  linseed  oil. 
New  Jersey.  l.  d.  w. 

We  should  paint  the  stubs  at  once. 
Use  pure  white  lead  and  oil.  Some  of  the 
prepared  paints  have  injured  trees  when 
put  on  such  wounds. 


Barber  :  “Hair  pretty  thin,  sir.  Been 
that  way  long?”  Man  in  Chair:  “Long? 
I  was  born  that  way.  It  is  true  that 
subsequently  I  enjoyed  a  period  of  hir¬ 
sute  efflorescence,  but  it  did  not  endure.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Carter  Century 
Power  Sprayer 

i  is  just  the  combination  many 
fruit  gl  owers  have  been 
looking  for— it  is  an 
ideal  rig  for  the  small 
fruit  grower  ai.id  in 
many  cases  will  take 
the  place  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  outfit. 
The  large  or¬ 
chards  t  needs 
it  to  help  out 
>  when  spraying 
must  be  done 
in  a  hurry. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  rig— good  for 
150  lbs.  pressure— send  your  address 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  150  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  THE  ADDRESS  OF 

10  Berry  Growers 

we  will  return  10  Pickers’  Tally  Cards  and  special 
prices  on  Standard  quart  baskets  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 
1915.  H.  H.  ACLTFATHER,  Minerva,  Ohio 

Get  in  Business  for  Yourself 

A  hustler,  handy  with  tools,  can  make  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  by  handling  a  product  heavily  advertised. 
Not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  to  all  property  owners 
whether  farmer  or  town  man.  Large  profits.  No  in¬ 
vestment  necessary,  only  satisfactory  references. 
For  details  address  Montrou  Company,  141  Erie  St..  Cernden.  N.  J. 


/‘Sprayed  Nine  Years  Without  a  Mishap’ j 
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eo  writes  E.  C.  Bowers,  State  Horticultural  Inspector.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
regarding  his  Goulds  Sprayer  used  for  heavy  demonstration  work.  The 
thousands  of  Goulds  Sprayers  in  use  are  giving  the  best  of  results— 
and  there’s  one  for  every  purpose.  The  Goulds  "Monarch”  outfit 
shown  below  is  specially  adapted  for  high  pressure  work  not 
needing  a  power  outfit.  Operates  4  leads  of  hose— 8  nozzles; 
outside  packed  plungers  — no  leather;  only  one  of  the  26 
styles  of 


MOULDS 

RELIABLE 

SPRAYER! 


—band,  barrel  and  power,  $3  to  $300.  J7ur*» 
foie,  non-corroding,  easily  cleaned.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Backed  by  65  years’  pump- 
making  experience.  Send  today  for 
free  book  “How  to  Spray”  and 
ask  for  expert  advice  on  your 
requirements.  Both  free. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Branches:  Chicago, 

Houston,  Boston, 

New  York, 
i  Atlanta 
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SPRAY- $IIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  spraying 
outfit  when  you  can  get  our  Winner  No.  1  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $110.00.  It  will  handle 
4  nozzles,  giving  5%  gallons  of  liquid  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.:  comes  complete  with 
100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  all  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Price  on  skids.  $110.00,  or  on  wheels, 
$135,00.  We  have  two  larger  sizes,  one  with  150 
gallon  and  one  with  200  gallon  tank.  Send  for 
information.  If  you  need  power  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose,  you  need  to  know  about  Excel¬ 
sior  engines.  They  are  reliable  and'  durable. 
Tell  us  your  power  needs  and  get  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  catalog  free  on  request. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME 
&  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

The  Spreader  you  will 

Eventually  Buy .  ,  ^  Write  for 

Circular. 


The  Spreader  that  Spreads  Itegn. 
larly  under  all  conditions.  Lime  and 
fertilizers  are  expensive,  therefore  apply  them 
evenly  with  a  Frederick  County  Spreader  and 
Save  Money. 

W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Dept  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Here’s  the  NewHILLSIDE  Sprayer.  Likeall  Domestic 
Sprayers,  the  pump,  engine  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  In  our  factory  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

DOMESTIC 

”  Snravcrs  ^  v 


i  Sprayer  is  complete  for  any  purpose,  but 
de  for  the  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 


Sprayers 

The  Hillside 
indispensable  . 

Tank  holds  100  gallons ;  pump  capacity,  600  gallons 
per  hour— 150  pounds  pressure.  Our  new  free  book, 
‘‘Important  Information  About  Spraying,”  contains 
spray  calendars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Box  503, 
DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.  /  Shlppenuburg, 

‘  —  Pa. 


MON  AGE, 


Power  Sprayers 

Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doing 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  H.P.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
agitation  of  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sediment  straining.  Mod¬ 
em  equipment.  Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.  70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  *  *  Spray  " 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen¬ 
dar.  Both  free. 


100  ' 
Gallon 
1‘owtr 
bpraycr 


BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO., 
Rox  26  Gronloch,  N.  J. 


LARGE*"*  1/  -HAND  *"  "POWER 

•MEND”  SPRAYER 

FRIEND  MFG  CO.  gasportnK 
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'are  as  perfect  as  30  years’  experience  can  make  them.  They  are 
made  in  the  right  way  from  the  right  kind  of  material.  Doming  Spray¬ 
ers  aren’t  in  the  habit  of  “getting  out  of  order.”  They  »re  always 
ready  when  you  want  them,  and  there  are 

Sprayers  for  Many  Purposes 

We  make  bucket  sprayers  and  knapsack  sprayers,  bar- 1 
rel  sprayers  and  strong  power  sprayers.  There  is  a  [ 
Deming  Sprayer  for  every  need.  Whether  you  garden,  for  l 
pleasure  or  grow  truck  or  fruit  for  profit — Deming  Sprayers, 
Nozzles  and  “Deco”  Hose  will  prove  of  great  help. 

11 NG  I  Write  Today  for  Free  Spraying  Guide  and  Catalog. 

Telia  all  about  spraying  and  Deming  Spray  Pumps.  Write 
for  name  of  your  nearest  “Deming  Dealer.’’ 

The  Deming  Co.,  411  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.-’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 


100,000  Farmers  and  FruitGrowers 
Use  the  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 
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wear  out  or  break,  the  Standard  Spray 
Pump  lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays  for 
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Warranted  S  Years.  Price  $4  Pre¬ 
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Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  no  money  but  write  today 
for  our  Special  Offer  and 
Catalog  M  ■ 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

949 Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 
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The  farmer  feeds  them  all.  He  can  do  it,  but 
there  is  no  use  ashing  him  to  hug  a  silver  spoon  for 
the  feeding  and  then  throw  in  the  spoon — all  on  a  35- 
eent  dollar. 

* 

THE  report  that  the  German  government  has 
placed  an  embargo  on  potash  exjiorts  has  been 
confirmed.  This  is  evidently  a  war  measure, 
since  potash  is  used  in  making  black  powder,  and 
Germany  would  prevent  her  enemies  from  using  it. 
Since  the  war  broke  out  imports  of  potash  have  been 
small,  and  there  is  without  question  a  serious  short¬ 
age.  We  predicted  it  last  Fall,  and  gave  our  read-^ 
ers  the  best  advice  we  could  obtain  about  how  to 
meet  this  condition. 

* 

SINCE  we  printed  the  egg  figures  of  these  two 
leading  pens  in  the  egg-laying  contest  there  have 
been  many  calls  for  further  details.  So  we 
shall  soon  give  the  quantities  of  food  which  each 
pen  consumed  and  the  cost — also  the  gain  in  weight 
of  the  hens.  And  those  “favorite  hens”  too.  One  of 
them  shows  the  highest  score  of  standard  points  out 
of  190  It.  1.  Reds.  Up  to  Feb.  1,  or  92  days  from 
the  start,  one  of  these  favorite  hens  laid  50  eggs, 
another  47,  and  another  40.  Not  so  bad  for  plain 
farm  birds.  Keep  an  eye  on  these  “favorite  hens.” 
They  are  worth  watching. 

* 

SINCE  the  middle  of  December  at  least  100  peo¬ 
ple  have  come  asking  us  to  outline  plans  for  a 
partnership  for  working  a  farm  or  conducting 
some  business.  The  point  usually  is,  what  share  of 
proceeds  should  the  worker  receive?  In  one  case  a 
party  owns  an  expensive  loom  and  will  furnish  rags. 
The  other  party  is  to  weave  carpets.  What  share 
should  she  have?  In  another  case  a  man  is  to  work 
a  garden — providing  hotbeds  and  his  labor — the 
farm  being  owned  by  a  man  who  has  one-third  in¬ 
terest,  while  two  sisters  own  the  rest — all  to  live  to¬ 
gether!  What  share  should  the  first  man  have? 
Now  every  such  proposition  will  be  controlled  by 
personal  elements  which  we  know  nothing  about. 
Of  course  we  cannot  give  definite  advice.  There  is 
cnly  one  general  rule  for  such  contracts.  Make  an 
exact  division  into  three  parts.  Let  one  represent 
real  estate  or  fixed  property,  another  labor  and  the 
other  money  or  personal  property.  Let  the  division 
l»e  made  on  this  basis  as  fairly  as  it  can  be  figured 
out. 

* 

A  WRITER  in  the  New  York  Sun  states  the  ease 
of  the  small  investor  in  stocks  and  bonds,  lie 
works  hard,  saves  his  little  surplus  dollar  by 
dollar,  and  puts  liis  earnings  into  the  stock  of  some 
great  company  because  it  is  safe  and  sound. 

All  big  industrial  concerns  and  railroads  court  us. 
They  want  our  money.  After  investigation,  when  we 
think  something  looks  like  a  good  investment,  we  hand 
over  what  to  us  seems  so  tremendous,  our  little  sav¬ 
ings.  Gladly  do  the  corporations  accept  them,  and 
then  promptly  cease  to  consider  us  at  all.  It  is  true 
we  are  presented  with  statements  regularly ;  but  if  we 
are  perplexed  about  some  news  concerning  “our”  com¬ 
pany  and  get  up  the  courage  to  write,  we  receive  a 
very  prompt,  very  courteous  reply,  in  which  what  one 
reads  between  the  lines  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
lhe  text,  and  it  is  invariably  the  same,  “mind  your 
business.” 

Then  it  will  happen  that  when  the  small  investor 
is  depending  on  the  interest  or  dividends  to  pay  his 
dues  he  gets  a  notice  that  the  company  will  “pass 
its  dividends”  this  year.  There  is  no  redress — 
nothing  to  do  but  take  what  comes  or  what  does  not 
come,  for  the  small  investor  is  only  an  atom  in  the 
)  ig  corporation.  At  the  same  time  he  gets  his  no¬ 
tice  of  no  dividends  the  small  investor  is  told  that 
wages  of  workmen  have  not  been  reduced  or  even, 
have  been  advanced.  The  labor  of  a  single  work¬ 
man  does  not  mean  as  much  to  the  big  company  as 
ihe  amount  of  capital  which  the  small  investor 
furnishes.  The  labor,  however,  represents  an  or¬ 


ganization,  while  the  small  investment  represents  an 
individual.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  ar¬ 
guments  for  cooperative  saving.  If  this  small  in¬ 
vestor  could  unite  with  999  others  in  a  system  of 
banking  which  would  enable  them  to  combine  their 
savings  they  would  have  an  amount  for  investment 
which  would  give  them  standing  with  the  largest 
corporation.  As  individuals  no  one  pays  much  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  Combined — with  the  same  amount 
of  money  they  hold  as  individuals — they  would  have 
something  to  say  about  dividends  and  management. 
During  the  past  20  years  it  has  often  come  to  pass 
that  a  million  small  investors  have  given  their 
money  as  individuals  to  big  corporations  as  an  in¬ 
vestment.  This  very  money  thus  combined  into 
a  huge  total  has  been  used  in  ways  which  were  di¬ 
rectly  against  the  personal  and  business  interests 
of  the  individual  owners.  Now  comes  the  Land 
Bank  with  a  new  plan  for  cooperative  saving  and  in¬ 
vestment.  This  bank  can  handle  some  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  small  investors  so  that  they  can  have  some 
say  about  their  money,  and  know  that  it  has  been 
put  into  true  and  needed  investments — based  upon 
land. 

* 

EMEHBER  THE  POTATO.  We  mean  business 
in  this  campaign  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  potatoes.  It  comes  right  at  a  needed  time. 
City  people  feel  the  pinch  in  their  food  supply,  and 
potato  growers  are  face  to  face  with  loss  through 
inability  to  sell  their  crop  for  what  it  cost  them. 
Wheat  bread  is  called  the  staff  of  life.  The  high 
price  has  made  the  staff  so  short  that  the  loaf  of 
bread  can  hardly  touch  the  ground.  In  such  case 
the  potato  must  come  in  as  the  crutch  of  life.  It  is 
worse  than  a  crime — a  sin,  to  have  those  beautiful 
stored  potatoes  bring  ruin,  through  their  low  price, 
while  city  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  or  do 
not  realize  their  food  value.  Years  ago  we  started 
cur  campaign  for  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 
Accepted  as  a  pleasant  joke  it  has  grown  until  the 
city  consumption  of  apples  has  doubled.  When  we 
started  hardly  a  dozen  New  York  restaurants  made 
a  feature  of  serving  baked  apples.  It  is  now  a 
leading  dish — great  pans  are  displayed  as  adver¬ 
tisements.  Now  we  can  if  we  all  work  together  do 
much  the  same  thing  with  potatoes.  Let  us  all  get 
busy  and  save  the  present  crop.  Eat  potato,  talk 
potato,  write  potato,  put  potato  into  the  stomach 
and  the  imagination  of  the  American  people.  We 
can  do  it  if  we  try. 

* 

SHORTLY  after  the  war  broke  out  some  one  start¬ 
ed  the  story  that  meat  would  go  to  50  cents  a 
pound  and  shoes  to  $10  a  pair.  This  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  our  cattle  are  falling  off  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  shows 
that  cattle  have  made  a  gain.  There  are  now  more 
cattle  than  at  this  date  last  year.  The  gain  is 
small,  but  it  is  a  gain,  and  we  shall  not  have  to 
come  to  the  old-time  sandal  yet  There  is  just  one 
thing  about  this  beef  and  hide  business.  Let  farm¬ 
ers  once  see  how  it  will  pay  them  to  raise  more 
calves  and  fatten  more  stock,  and  they  will  prompt¬ 
ly  do  it.  They  will  not  do  it  until  they  know  it  will 
pay  them.  No  one  has  any  right  to  expect  a  farmer 
to  raise  stock  at  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  down  tho 
price  of  meat  to  the  consumer.  There  are  thousands 
of  fruit  and  gardening  farms  all  over  the  Eastern 
States  which  would  be  benefited  by  keeping  small 
herds  of  stock.  Just  make  conditions  which  will  in¬ 
sure  a  fair  market  for  this  stock  and  the  herds  will 
appear. 

* 

FOR  centuries  in  England  the  great  struggle  in 
farming  was  over  what  was  called  “enclosure.” 
For  many  years  great  tracts  of  land  had  been 
held  in  common.  There  were  no  fences,  live  stock 
roamed  at  will,  and  each  farmer  cared  for  his  own 
small  piece  of  land  as  best  he  could.  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  this  system  was  that  it  gave  all  a  chance 
to  work  a  piece  of  land.  The  time  came  when  the 
English  people  could  not  be  fed  and  clothed  under 
any  such  system.  Where  stock  all  ran  together  no 
such  thing  as  improvement  through  selection  was 
possible.  A  rotation  of  crops  could  not  be  followed 
and  clover  and  turnips  for  improving  the  soil  could 
not  be  grown  when  cattle  and  sheep  roamed  at 
large  over  the  commons.  Then  began  the  fight  for 
“enclosure,”  which  meant  compelling  each  farmer 
to  fence  in  his  land  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  common 
pasture.  Evidently  this  was  the  only  way  to  im¬ 
prove  a  piece  of  land  or  a  herd  of  cattle.  Unless 
a  man  could  control  the  operations  on  his  own  farm 
lie  could  not  follow  a  rotation,  use  green  manures 
or  select  and  mate  his  cattle  properly.  On  the  other 
Land,  there  was  violent  opposition  to  “enclosure.” 
The  argument  was  that  many  small  farmers  could 
not.  afford  to  fence  their  piece  of  land,  and  if  they 
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had  no  right  to  a  common  pasture  they  could  not 
keep  any  stock.  One  side  predicted  that  the  smaller 
individual  fields  would  enable  English  farmers  to 
increase  their  yields  and  feed  the  nation.  The 
other  side  claimed  that  enclosure  would  drive  the 
little  farmers  out  of  business  and  create  a  class  of 
peasants  or  landless  workmen,  who  could  never 
hope  to  be  anything  else.  In  a  way  both  prophecies 
came  true.  The  smaller  pieces  of  land,  properly 
handled,  produced  far  more  than  the  large  “com¬ 
mons,”  and  English  farming  as  a  whole  became 
more  prosperous.  At  the  same  time  the  poorer 
farmers,  deprived  of  their  common  pastures,  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  land  and  go  to  work  for  the 
others.  Now  in  our  country  the  object  should  bo 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  mistakes  of  history 
in  planning  for  the  future.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  farmers  in  our  Eastern  States  are  descended 
from  the  stock  of  Great  Britain.  Our  ancestors 
came  here  with  many  of  the  old  traditions  and 
practices  which  English  farmers  have  struggled 
with.  It  has  been  one  mistake  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers  to  try  to  handle  too  much  land.  A  man 
has  spread  his  work  over  100  acres  when  40  acres 
thoroughly  tilled  would  have  given  him  more.  The 
old  time  argument  for  “enclosure”  now  comes  to 
convince  our  American  farmer  that  he  would  be 
better  off  to  work  thoroughly  one-half  his  farm  and 
let  the  rest,  go — to  grass  or  even  to  forest.  This 
is  the  sort  of  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory  which  is 
sensible  and  true.  It  will  enable  our  farmers  to 
produce  the  needed  food  on  fewer  acres  and  at  less 
cost.  The  extra  land  can  be  left  until  other  work¬ 
men  need  it. 

♦ 

SOME  of  the  foolish  red  tape  and  nonsensical  re¬ 
strictions  connected  with  the  foot-and-mouth 
quarantine  are  enough  to  make  a  man  use  his 
mouth  and  his  foot  freely  at  “kicking.”  The  worst 
of  it  comes  over  shipping  poultry.  Even  our  genial 
friend  Brother  Cosgrove  has  his  day  of  trouble. 

I  sent  a  bird  to  the  station  to  go  to  a  point  five  miles 
over  in  Massachusetts.  The  express  agent  ’phoned  me 
that  the  coop  must  be  disinfected  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid  and  water,  and  marked 
“Disinfected.”  A  brand  new  coop  made  out  of  a  crack¬ 
er  box !  I  must  hire  some  one  to  bring  that  bird  back 
(two  miles)  send  sind  buy  those  ingredients,  and  hire 
the  bird  carted  back,  all  for  no  possible  good.  I  had 
just  got  another  bird  boxed  for  New  York  State;  agent 
said  I  couldn't  ship  it  without  a  permit  from  the  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  so  I  wrote  Commis¬ 
sioner  Iluson  for  a  permit,  and  quoted  the  other  case. 

I  know  I  ought  to  he  ashamed,  hut  I  wasn’t.  That 
“cuss  word”  seemed  to  relieve  me  immediately.  Mr. 
Iluson  sent  me  a  very  nice  letter  saying  no  permit 
was  necessary  unless  the  fowls  were  coming  from  an 
infected  district,  etc.  I  wrote  the  New  York  party 
to  return  the  empty  coop.  He  writes  that  the  express 
agent  won’t  take  it  without  a  permit. 

Is  America  adopting  European  interference  with  ill! 
life’s  details? 

The  remarks  which  we  omit  were  very  mild  and 
could  in  no  way  he  called  sinful.  The  folly  of  acting 
in  any  such  way  over  a  hen  that  never  came  within 
50  miles  of  a  case  of  the  disease  is  monumental. 
The  average  American  is  quite  willing  to  submit  to 
inconvenience  or  even  loss  in  order  to  help  protect 
the  public  from  danger.  When  it  comes  to  “rubbing 
it  in,”  however,  it  is  a  case  not  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  of  foot  and  tongue  health. 

* 

WE  have  many  letters  from  farmers  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  who  think  of  seeding  wheat  in  the 
Spring.  The  high  speculative  prices  reported 
in  the  papers  lead  these  farmers  to  attempt  a  gam¬ 
ble  in  wheat  seeding.  Most  of  them  speak  of  seed¬ 
ing  Winter  wheat  in  April — others  will  try  one  of 
the  Spring  wheats.  Our  general  advice  is — do  not 
try  it.  In  any  event  do  not  seed  the  Winter  wheats 
There  are  some  reports  of  success  with  Spring  wheat 
in  New  York,  but  as  a  general  proposition  such  seed¬ 
ing  will  not  pay.  It  Is  easy  to  get  excited  over 
wheat  growing  in  these  times,  and  think  we  can 
apply  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory 
with  success.  1  >o  not  fool  yourself  a 
There  will  be  a  tremendous  seeding  of  Sp 
in  the  regions  where  such  seeding  is  natural.  This 
will  boost  the  crop  and  you,  where  wheat  is  a 
Fall-sown  crop,  cannot  compete.  If  you  want  a 
Spring  grain  other  than  oats,  try  barley.  It  may 
pay  to  fertilize  your  Fall-sown  wheat  this  Spring, 
and  make  it  produce  the  largest  possible  crop.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  make 
the  one  blade  do  its  full  duty. 


BREVITIES. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  middleman 
seems  to  be  the  lord  of  it. 

Since  the  oubreak  of  war  deposits  in  the  Postal  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  have  increased  over  $50,000,000.  It  is  now 
planned  to  develop  the  bank  more  fully. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Turks  marched  for  the  Suez 
Canal  they  compelled  anyone  on  the  route  to  contribute 
at  least  one  tin  can  and  one  bag.  The  tin  cans  were 
to  make  floating  bridges — the  bags  to  be  filled  with  sand 
to  throw  in  and  clog  the  canal. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS. 

First  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Part  I. 

EEDS  IN  DISTRIBUTION. — The  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  was  proposed  to  find  a 
profitable  market  for  the  products  of  the  farms 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  such  an  economic  system  of  distribution  of 
farm  food  products  that  through  the  saving,  the  farm¬ 
er  will  receive  more  and  the  consumer  may  pay  less. 
The  need  of  the  service  is  found  in  the  wasteful,  ex¬ 
travagant  and,  in  many  cases,  irresponsible  practice 
that  now  prevails  in  the  distribution  of  farm  food 
products,  at  both  the  producing  and  consuming  centers. 
The  individual  farmer  is  unable  to  furnish  a  steady 
supply  for'  the  families  or  hotels  or  dealers  in  his  local 
town,  and  is  therefore  individually  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  local  trade.  When  he  has  made  oc¬ 
casional  attempts  to  improve  his  products  by  careful 
grading  and  superior  packing,  the  returns  from  metro¬ 
politan  markets  have  been  discouraging  and  dishearten¬ 
ing,  so  that  he  has  got  into  the  way  of  shipping  his 
products  as  they  come  from  the  field  in  individual  lots, 
and  takes  his  chances  on  the  condition  of  the  city  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  honesty  of  the  city  consignees.  On  his 
shipments  in  individual  lots  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
highest  freight  or  express  rates  and  the  goods  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  greatest  danger  of  deterioration  and  decay. 

T.ACK  OF  MARKET  KNOWLEDGE— For  the 
most  part  these  goods  are  shipped  to  the  cities  without 
previous  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  markets, 
with  the  result  that  the  city  markets  are  often  glutted 
with  similar  products  and  the  goods  are  sold  at  ruinous 
prices.  These  same  goods  are  often  assembled  in  the 
city  markets  and  are  returned  to  the  farmer’s  home 
town  in  quantities  to  supply  the  local  trade,  and  after 
paying  the  freight  both  ways  and  the  city  expenses  and 
profits,  the  goods  are  sold  in  the  local  town  either  by 
peddlers  or  dealers  at  a  price  less  than  the  original 
cost  of  production.  In  the  city  wholesale  markets,  the 
prices  vary  violently  from  day  to  day,  and  often  during 
periods  of  the  same  day,  but  the  high  level  cost  is  al¬ 
ways  maintained  to  the  city  consumer,  so  that  the  low 
return  to  the  farmer  does  not  stimulate  an  extra  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  no  way  tends  to  absorb  the  surplus. 
Much  of  the  food  spoils  and  enormous  waste  results. 

CITY  CONDITIONS. — In  New  York  City  the  ter¬ 
minal  conditions  are  chaotic  and  wasteful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  In  the  early  evening  wagons  and  trucks  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  at  the  pier  entrances  and  maneuver  for 
positions.  The  produce  is  piled  on  the  piers  in  spaces 
assigned  the  different  receivers.  About  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  gates  are  opened  and  the  teams  scram¬ 
ble  in  for  their  loads.  The  wildest  confusion  prevails. 
It  is  usually  30  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  before  the  last 
truckload  disappears.  It  costs  money  to  keep  men 
and  teams  in  that  waiting  line  all  night  and  their  ex¬ 
pense  must  be  paid  by  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  the  produce.  We  have  the  cheapest  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  the  deep  rivers  that  surround  New  York, 
but  we  discharge  our  food  stuffs  on  the  extreme  end  of 
our  long  and  narrow  island,  and  cart  it  back  through 
the  long  streets  by  the  most  expensive  means  that  could 
well  be  devised.  Some  of  it  is  carted  to  the  commission 
warehouse,  then  to  the  wholesale  and  again  to  a  job¬ 
ber,  and  not  infrequently  to  a  second  jobber  before  it 
is  taken  on  the  retailer’s  wagon.  It  is  subject  to  sev¬ 
eral  handlings  and  as  many  profits.  As  the  quality  de¬ 
clines  the  prices  increase.  It  requires  no  argument 
to  show  that  goods  shipped  from  a  long  distance  in 
refrigerator  cars,  deteriorate  rapidly  in  journeys  around 
the  city  in  an  open  wagon  on  a  hot  day. 

A  COSTLY  PLAN. — This  practice  is  wasteful,  de¬ 
moralizing  and  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned ;  even 
the  men  who  are  in  the  system  and  to  some  extent  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  best  men 
in  the  trade  condemn  the  system.  They  make  no  apol¬ 
ogies  for  it  and  endure  it  only  because  they  fear  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  may  disturb  their  present  routine.  No  one 
is  satisfied  with  our  present  system  of  distribution. 
The  cost  of  distribution  of  farm  food  products  is  65% 
<>f  the  price  paid  by  consumers.  On  every  dollar  paid 
by  customers  for  farm  food  products,  65  cents  is  paid 
for  delivery  from  the  country  depot  to  the  consumers’ 
door.  The  farmer  gets  35  cents  for  producing  it,  for 
harvesting  it,  for  packing  it,  for  carting  it  to  the  rail- 
ion,  and  for  purchasing  a  container  for  it. 
;  cannot  ask  the  farmer  to  take  less,  nor  can 
__  .  .ne  consumer  to  pay  more.  We  can  only  at¬ 
tack  the  65%  distribution  expense,  and  there  is  room 
here  for  economies. 

REFORM  AT  THE  FARM— The  system  of  reform 
must  begin  at  the  farm.  We  propose  to  organize  the 
producers  in  each  section  into  a  cooperative  selling  as¬ 
sociation,  and  enable  them  to  sell  their  products  in 
their  local  towns.  For  this  purpose  they  will  rent  or 
build  a  packing  house  or  shipping  station  for  them¬ 
selves,  at  their  own  expense.  The  shipping  station  will 
also  serve  as  a  market  for  the  local  town.  They  will 
employ  qualified  management  to  assort,  grade  and  pack 
the  products.  This  will  give  the  local  station  a  steady 
supply  during  any  season  of  production  and  the  local 
families  and  hotels  and  dealers  will  be  supplied  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  wants.  The  surplus  of  the  neighbor- 
nood  will  be  shipped,  after  grading  and  packing  in 
refrigerated  or  other  cars  as  required,  to  metropolitan 
markets  where  the  class  of  goods  is  in  best  demand. 
The  information  as  to  the  demand  and  the  prices  pre¬ 


vailing  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 

TERMINAL  RECEIVING  STATIONS  in  New 
York  City  are  the  first  requisite.  These  terminals 
must  be  distributed  over  the  metropolitan  district  for 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  from  every¬ 
where,  so  that  the  food  may  be  discharged  approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  section  of  consumption  so  as  to  avoid  the 
present  great  congestion  and  delay  in  distribution. 
These  terminals  must  be  located  so  that  cars  can  run 
into  the  buildings  and  be  discharged  into  storage  or 
into  trucks  for  delivery  to  retail  stores  as  required. 
The  ground  floor  must  have  properly  arranged  car 
tracks,  platforms  and  elevators  and  the  upper  stories 
of  the  buildings  must  provide  cold  storage,  dry  stor¬ 
age  and  manufacturing  plant  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
and  over-ripened  products. 

A  BEGINNING  IN  TERMINALS.— Three  of  these 
terminal  markets  have  been  offered  on  rental  to  the 
Department  without  cost  to  the  State.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  proposes  to  develop  only  one  or  two  of  these 
terminal  markets  at  a  time.  It  is  proposed  that  these 
markets  be  accessible  by  trackage  and  lighterage  to  all 
of  the  railroads  entering  the  city  so  that  a  carload 
of  produce  may  be  received  into  the  market  from  any 
section  of  the  country  over  any  roads  entering  the 
city.  Each  market  must  be  provided  with  a  dry 
storage  and  cold  storage  and  manufacturing  plant  to 
save  the  tender  products  and  surplus.  They  must  be 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  to 
insure  free,  open  trading  and  a  fair  and  equitable  re¬ 
turn  to  the  producer.  The  products  will  be  received  in 
definite  grades  and  weights,  under  a  label  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Salesmen  will  be  licensed  and  their  commissions 
fixed  by  the  department.  Official  records  of  the  weight 
and  grade  and  price  and  of  the  name  and  address  of 
the  purchasers  will  be  made  and  preserved  to  satisfy 
the  producer  and  to  furnish  a  basis  of  quotations  for 
both  the  producer  and  consumer. 


New  York  State  News. 

3VERAL  MEETINGS  AT  CANTON.— The  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meetings  at  Canton  during  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  was  very  gratifying.  Several  associa¬ 
tions  elected  officers  and  transacted  business  of  special 
interest  to  each.  The  Corn  Growers’  Association 
elected  Major  W.  II.  Daniels  president;  C.  F.  Wheeler, 
vice-president,  and  G.  N.  Ilalligan  of  Canton,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  The  Ayrshire  Association  elected 
George  II.  Converse  president  and  A.  F.  Spooner  of 
Ilichville  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Holstein  As¬ 
sociation  chose  F.  W.  Ames  of  Morristown  president, 
Seth  Strickland  of  Carthage,  vice-president;  Floyd  C. 
Overton  of  Adams,  secretary,  and  Newell  Hutchins 
of  Ileuvelton,  treasurer. 

EXCISE  COMMISSIONER’S  REPORT.— W.  W. 
Farley,  State  Excise  Commissioner,  has  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  say  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  They  are  facts  that  should  be  contemplated. 
There  are  in  this  State  23,373  licensed  drinking  places, 
of  which  number  16,628  are  saloons  and  6,745  hotels. 
The  receipts  from  the  saloons  and  hotels  which  carry 
these  licenses  amounted  last  year  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  to  $18,109,260.61.  There  was 
collected  by  the  department  last  year  from  cafe  pro¬ 
prietors  who  sought  to  evade  the  law,  the  sum  of  $462,- 
998,  through  prosecution  of  bond  actions  against  certifi¬ 
cate  holders.  The  commissioner  won  114  cases  brought 
to  revoke  licenses.  The  number  of  no-license  towns 
in  the  State  is  407,  while  there  are  384  license  towns 
and  142  which  have  partial  licenses.  Based  upon  a 
population  in  the  State  of  10,000,000,  each  drinking 
place  represents  428  people. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED.— Two  bills  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  affecting  farmers’ 
interests.  One  amends  the  penal  law  in  relation  to 
unloading  and  feeding  animals  in  t.ansportation.  It 
increases  the  number  of  consecutive  hours  without  un¬ 
loading  from  24  to  28.  The  other  bill  relates  to  the 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  It  adds  a  new  sub¬ 
division  to  the  consolidated  laws,  known  as  article  14 
of  the  agricultural  law,  the  new  , ubdivision  to  be 
known  as  321,  which  establishes  the  office  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  is  “authorized  to  appoint  a  scientific 
man  of  sufficient  learning  and  mechanical  tact  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  upon  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Weights  and  Measures,  which  office  shall  be 
known  as  the  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures.” 
The  salary  connected  with  the  office  is  $3,500  a  year, 
and  the  term  of  office  coincides  with  that  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  Salaries  for  deputies,  cleri¬ 
cal  services,  etc.,  are  provided  for  in  the  bill. 


Advice  to  Farmers ;  35-Cent  Dollar. 

TIE  inclosed  clipping  from  the  Norwich  Bulletin 
gives  a  good  sample  of  the  “guff”  which  our 
financiers  are  so  fond  of  giving  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  our  bankers,  merchants, 
editors,  etc.,  many  of  whom  could  not  milk  a  cow  or 
grow  a  hill  of  corn  to  save  their  immortal  souls  and 
who  are  as  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  farm  life  and 
its  problems  as  they  are  of  life  upon  the  planet  Mars, 
feel  that  they  know  the  very  key  to  the  farmer’s  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure. 

If  I  should  attempt  to  tell  one  of  our  great  bankers 
or  merchants  how  to  conduct  his  business  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  he  would  very  properly  tell  me  that  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  talking  about  and  to  mind  my 
own  affairs.  Nevertheless  the  same  man  would  con¬ 
sider  himself  fully  qualified  to  give  me  a  fatherly  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  how  to  increase  the  profits  of  my  farm. 
They  seem  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  farmers  are  a 
lot  of  benighted  simpletons,  more  ignorant  than  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  that  they  themselves  are,  as 
Mr.  Baer  once  said,  divinely  appointed  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  country,  farming  included. 

Connecticut.  a.  b.  Roberts. 

The  article  in  the  Norwich  Bulletin  is  one  of  the 
most  sensible  statements  we  have  read.  It  appears 
that  “The  Wall  Street  Journal”  had  an  article  on 
“Farm  Increase,”  stating  that  more  than  half  our 
farmers  had  an  income  of  less  than  $640  per  year. 
Then  this  wise  owl  from  Wall  Str^t  goes  on  to  say 
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this  is  due  to  the  farmer’s  ignorance  and  failure  to 
appreciate  what  others  are  doing  for  him. 

In  commenting  on  this  the  writer  in  the  Norwich 
Bulletin  gets  right  down  to  business  and  says  among 
other  things : 

“This  farmer  has  a  small  place,  from  which  he  sells 
some  milk  and  some  potatoes  and  some  vegetables  and 
some  fruit,  etc.  Last  year  he  sold  to  the  city  10,000 
quarts  of  milk.  The  consumers  paid  $800  for  it.  The 
farmer  got  $“>12. 

“He  sold  300  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  consumers 
paid — I  take  my  figures  from  yesterday’s  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  big  New  York  department  bargain  store — 
$300  for  them.  The  farmer  got  $135. 

“He  sold  100  barrels  of  apples.  The  consumers  paid 
for  them — advertised  prices  again — $325  for  ninety 
barrels  of  Greenings  and  Baldwings,  and  about  $100 
more  for  ten  barrels  of  Spitzcnbergs — ‘ONLY  26  cents 
a  dozen  !” — $425  in  all.  The  farmer  got  $90  for  them. 

“He  sold  500  bushels  of  onions.  The  consumers  paid 
— advertised  price  once  more — $2.11  a  bushel  for  them 
in  five-quart  baskets,  $1,055  in  all.  The  farmer  got 
$285. 

“He  also  sold  a  few  carrots  and  parsnips  and  ruta¬ 
bagas,  another  100  bushels  all  told,  for  which  he  got  an 
average  of  50  cents  a  bushel,  $50  in  all.  The  consumer, 
according  to  the  advertising  prices,  was  charged  at 
the  rate  of  $2  a  bushel  for  them,  or  $200  for  the  lot. 

“We  won’t  go  any  further  with  his  sales.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  above  that  the  consumer  paid  $2,780 
for  the  produce  which  this  farmer  raised  and  sent  to 
market. 

“It  appears  that  the  farmer  himself  got  $872. 

“Where  the  other  $1,908  went  is,  asking  pardon 
from  the  Wall  Street  gentleman  for  presuming  to 
differ  with  him,  a  matter  of  very  much  more  importance 
to  both  farmer  and  consumer  than  any  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  up  here  in  Podunk  Hollow  or  over  on  Hard¬ 
scrabble  Heights. 

“Does  any  reasonable  man  pretend  that  the  farmer 
who  took  57  cents  a  bushel  for  his  onions,  because  he 
couldn’t  get  any  more  from  “the  market,”  is  in  any 
degree  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  consumer  had  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $2.11  a  bushel  for  those  same  onions, 
in  peck  lots  at  a  New  York  city  store? 

“Would  that  farmer  have  got  any  more  per  bushel 
if  he  had  raised  1,000  bushels  instead  of  500? 

“Would  the  consumer  have  been  mulcted  any  less? 

“The  farm  value  of  this  particular  farmer’s  produce 
was  $872.  It  took  $1,908  to  get  that  $872  worth  of 
truck  to  the  eaters  thereof. 

“There  is  a  condition  of  things  which  really  merits 
the  consideration  of  Wall  Street  intellects. 

“The  mere  statement  of  it  is  an  indictment  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  system  under  which  it  is  possible — con¬ 
viction  of  inefficiency,  of  rapacity,  of  extortion,  of 
pillage. 

“The  reason  why  even  the  good  farmer  hasn’t  in 
this  twentieth  century  an  average  income  equal  to  the 
average  wage  of  a  coal  miner,  is  not  because  he  doesn’t 
raise  enough  stuff,  but  because  he  gets  on  an  average 
('nly  35  cents  of  any  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays 
for  it.” 


New  York  and  White  Eggs. 

I  BEG  leave  to  quote  the  following  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Advocate,  because  it  brings  up  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  thrashed 
out  in  the  columns  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  the  big  Hail 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  editor. 

“In  New  York  white  eggs  bring  more  per  dozen 
than  brown,”  says  the  writer.  “This  is  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  looks  as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned.  Actual 
tests  will  prove  that  brown  eggs  have  more  flavor 
and  are  richer  for  cooking  than  white  ones.  Of  course, 
poorly-fed  fowls  will  produce  eggs  containing  little 
nutriment,  but  fed  alike  the  birds  that  lay  dark-shelled 
eggs  will  ‘take  the  cake’  and  make  it  rich  every  time. 
Eleven  Brahma  eggs,  or  Rhode  Island  Reds,  or  Barred 
Rocks  will  go  as  far  in  cooking  as  a  dozen  Leghorn 
or  Minorca  eggs.” 

Is  there  any  reason  why  New  York  City  should  pre¬ 
fer  white  eggs  to  brown  ones  other  than  the  mere 
color  of  the  shell?  In  about  30  years’  experience  with 
poultry  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  any 
essential  difference  in  quality  between  a  white  and  a 
brown  egg,  provided  that  the  hens  that  produced  them 
were  kept  under  like  conditions.  I  have  proved  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  the  feeding  has  much  to  do  with 
the  weight  and  quality  of  eggs,  whether  the  shells  are 
white  or  brown.  Is  the  discrimination  of  the  New  York 
market  against  brown  and  tinted  eggs  anything  more 
than  fancy?  If  it  is  fancy — and  a  fancy  that  has 
reached  some  of  the  up-State  cities — then  why  can’t 
something  be  said  or  done  to  convince  consumers  that 
there  is  really  no  difference  in  quality  between  a  white 
and  a  brown  egg?  Otherwise  a  large  number  of  poul- 
trymen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  are  keeping 
American  varieties,  will  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
In  this  locality  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  keep 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  or  Reds,  that  produce  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Winter  eggs — large,  brown  or  tinted  eggs,  of 
standard  weight,  from  well-fed  hens — who  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  product  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Some  of  these  plants  have  layers 
enough  to  produce  one  or  more  cases  of  eggs  each  week. 
The  local  demand  is  not  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
half  the  output,  and  as  the  cities  are  demanding  white 
eggs,  these  henmen  find  themselves  “up  against”  a 
rather  difficult  problem.  Why  don’t  they  keep  Leghorns 
and  produce  the  goods  that  the  market  calls  for?  Some 
of  them  do,  and  are  able  to  dispose  of  their  eggs  in 
Albany,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  not  being  able  to  get 
enough  of  them.  For  the  most  part,  the  experience  of 
poultr,  keepers  in  this  section  of  Northern  New  York, 
where  the  mercury  stands  below  zero  for  days  at  a 
time,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Storrs  laying  contest 
as  noted  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  in  a  recent  report :  “The 
cold  weather  certainly  does  dry  up  the  smaller  breeds 
more  than  it  does  the  larger  ones.”  And  for  that 
reason  the  American  varieties  are  preferred  and  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  Winter  egg-production.  Boston,  with  its 
dark-brown-egg  taste  is  too  far  away  for  convenient 
shipping  from  this  point.  w.  w.  L. 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  discussed  this  question  on  page  305. 
The  demand  for  white  eggs  is  largely  a  “fad”  and  is 
without  question  dying  out.  Chemists  who  have 
analyzed  many  eggs  tell  us  there  is  no  practical  dif¬ 
ference  in  quality  between  brown  and  white  shelled. 
This  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  feeding.  Of  course  a  large 
egg  will  go  further  than  a  small  one.  We  are  selling 
tinted  eggs  from  It.  I.  Reds  at  the  highest  market 
price,  and  customers  are  entirely  satisfied.  Most  Amer¬ 
icans  prefer  poultry  with  yellow  flesh  and  legs  because 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  that  color.  Yet  when 
they  eat  one  of  the  white-fleshed  birds  they  may  find 
it  superior.  We  feel  sure  that  the  New  York  prejudice 
for  white  eggs  is  slowly  fading  away. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

WAVE  AND'  TIDE. 

On  the  far  reef  the  breakers 
Recoiled  in  shattered  foam, 

Yet  still  the  sea  behind  them 
Urges  its  forces  home: 

Its  chant  of  triumph  surges 

Through  all  the  thunderous  din — 
The  wave  may  break  in  failure, 

But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win  ! 

The  reef  is  strong  and  cruel ; 

Upon  its  jagged  wall 
One  wave^-a  score — a  hundred, 

Broken  and  beaten  fall ; 

Yet  in  defeat  they  conquer, 

The  sea  comes  flooding  in, 

Wave  upon  wave  is  routed, 

But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win ! 

O  mighty  sea !  thy  message 
In  clanging  spray  is  cast; 

Within  God’s  plan  of  progress 
It  matters  not  at  last 
IIow  wide  the  shores  of  evil, 
llow  strong  the  reefs  of  sin — 

The  wave  may  be  defeated, 

But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win ! 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 

* 

ASBESTOS  paper,  in  12xl4-inch  sheets, 
is  offered  for  covering  bread,  cake 
or  meat  that  is  cooking  too  quickly  in 
the  oven.  It  does  curl  or  turn  like  or¬ 
dinary  paper.  Asbestos  cloth  is  used  for 
aprons,  jackets  or  overalls  where  work¬ 
men  are  exposed  to  danger  from  fire,  and 
an  asbestos  kitchen  apron  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  a  safeguard  in  preserving,  trying 
out  lard,  or  other  work  around  the  3tove. 

* 

ROYAL  apple  pie  is  a  luxurious  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  plain  type.  Line  a  deep 
pie  plate  with  rich  pastry.  Core,  pare 
and  quarter  some  small,  good  cooking 
apples.  Place  a  row  of  the  apples  around 
the  edge  of  the  plate  and  work  toward 
the  centre  until  the  pastry  is  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  fruit.  Mix  from  a  half  to 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  according  to  the  acid¬ 
ity  of  the  apples,  a  rounding  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  and  a  saltspoonful  each  of 
powdered  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Sprin¬ 
kle  this  over  the  fruit  and  pour  in  suffi¬ 
cient  thick  cream  to  cover  the  apples. 
Bake  without  an  upper  crust  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  the  apples  are  tender. 

* 

THE  London  “Teacher”  gives  the  es¬ 
say  written  by  a  little  girl  who  was 
required  to  tell  whether  it  was  preferable 
to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  Here  are  her 
views : 

I  would  like  to  be  a  boy,  then  I  would 
not  have  to  mind  the  baby  and  wash  up. 
But  I  could  go  fishing  and  play  cricket. 
Then  I  would  have  the  most  money  spent 
on  me.  When  I  grow  to  be  a  man  I 
would  have  the  easy  chair  while  mother 
washes  up,  and  I  would  go  to  sleep. 
When  I  went  out  to  work,  I  would  earn 
the  most  money.  I  would  not  have  to  do 
all  the  washing  and  drying  the  clothes 
and  ironing.  But  I  could  sit  and  add  up 
figures,  and  other  nights  I  could  go  to 
meetings  and  music  halls.  I  like  read¬ 
ing,  and  I  could  have  books  from  the 
library  and  read  them  in  the  train  as  I 
was  going  to  work. 

* 

SOME  of  the  most  exasperating  things 
in  family  life  are  small  discomforts 
that  could  be  remedied  with  little  expend¬ 
iture  of  money,  time  or  energy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  have  you  ever  visited  a  family 
where  all  correspondence  was  done  with 
one  family  pen  and  an  inadequate  bottle 
of  ink?  Whenever  any  correspondence 
must  be  attended  to,  there  is  a  general 
outcry  because  the  pen  cannot  be  found, 
or  the  last  user  caused  it  to  balk  and 
splutter.  A  little  thought  and  a  very 
few  pennies  would  make  writing  con¬ 
venient  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  remove  a  frequent  source  of  friction. 
It  is  sad  to  think,  too,  how  often  family 
disagreements  arise  from  a  cause  quite 
as  trivial,  and  as  easily  remedied,  as  this 
one. 

* 

A  RECENT  newspaper  item  tells  of  a 
New  Jersey  woman  who  used  arsenic 
instead  of  baking  powder,  in  making  a 
batch  of  crullers.  Three  persons  tested 
the  crullers  while  warm,  and  were  made 
violently  ill,  but  immediate  medical  aid 
saved  their  lives.  Few  housekeepers,  we 
think,  would  be  as  careless  as  this  New 
Jersey  woman,  but  the  incident  may  be 
used  as  a  warning.  Spraying  necessities 
compel  the  use  of  several  dangerous  pois¬ 
ons  on  most  farms.  They  should  be 
kept  in  some  safe  and  convenient  place, 
preferably  the  “shop”  or  office,  under  lock 


and  key.  Such  things  should  never  be 
in  the  home  pantry,  or  upon  a  kitchen 
shelf.  More  than  once  some  dark  tra¬ 
gedy,  that  has  clouded  a  peaceful  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood,  and  left  behind  it  the 
wrecks  of  reputation,  could  be  traced  to 
nothing  more  in  its  beginning,  than  hecd- 
lessness  in  the  handling  of  some  poison 
in  common  commercial  use. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering,  give  number  of  ‘pat¬ 
tern  and  size  desired.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


8527  Party  Front  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

IS  and  18  years. 


8535  Shirred  Gown, 
Small  34  or  36,  Me¬ 
dium  33  or  40,  Large 
42  or  44  bust. 


6542  Six-Piece  Ma¬ 
ternity  Skirt,  24  or  26, 
28  or  30,  22  or  34  waist. 


8537  Plaited  Skirt  with 
'  Yoke,  24  to  34  waist. 


8516  Gathered  Blouse 
with  Belt, 

34  to  40  bust. 


8538  Boy’s  Suit, 
2  to  6  years. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

A  POPULAR  little  hat  is  a  small  sailor 
shape  in  satin  or  faille;  the  brim  is 
narrow,  and  there  are  short  ends  of 
grosgrain  ribbon  hanging  at  the  back. 
Many  of  the  little  hats  have  these  short 
streamers  at  the  back,  like  the  Scotch 
soldier’s  cap. 

Faille,  the  beautiful  soft  silk  so  fash¬ 
ionable  many  years  ago,  is  in  high  favor 
now,  and  is  offered  in  many  shades  at 
$1.25  a  yard.  It  is  serviceable  for  dressy 
little  jacket  suits  as  well  as  gowns. 
Among  “made  in  America”  silks  are  many 
tints  in  charmeuse ;  the  fanciful  names 
given  them  include  Delaware  peach,  Ore¬ 
gon  green,  which  is  an  olive  shade,  Get¬ 
tysburg  gray,  a  beautiful  soft  bluish 
gray,  Rocky  Mountain  blue,  Arizona  sil¬ 
ver,  a  delicate  gray,  Newport  tan,  Tux¬ 
edo  brown,  which  is  a  tan  shade,  and 
Piping  Rock,  a  soft  gray.  These  silks 
are  42  inches  wide,  $3  a  yard. 

Blouses  of  sand-colored  lace  are  lined 
with  flesh-colored  chiffon  and  though 
made  on  plain  lines  are  very  dressy.  Mil¬ 
itary  waists  of  washable  crepe  de  chine, 
with  tucked  raglan  sleeves  are  $2.89. 
For  women  in  mourning  very  becoming 
waists  of  black  crepe  de  chine  have  col¬ 
lars  or  vests  of  white  organdie  easily 
removed  for  laundering. 

Dress  shields  are  now  made  in  flesh 
color,  for  wear  under  the  thin  flesh- 
colored  blouses  so  popular.  There  are 
several  styles  of  washable  dress  shields 
of  soft  absorbent  material  without  rub¬ 


ber,  doing  away  with  the  odor  so  often 
perceptible  with  rubberized  shields. 

Women's  negligee  robes  of  corduroy, 
lined  with  white  silk,  were  recently  of¬ 
fered  in  a  special  sale  for  a  price  under 
five  dollars.  They  were  long  loose  wrap¬ 
pers  with  deep  collars  and  revers  piped 
with  bias  folds,  in  such  colors  as  rose, 
Copenhagen,  plum,  lavender  and  navy. 
Corduroy  is  often  sold  very  cheaply  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  a  wrapper  of 
this  material  is  very  warm,  serviceable 
and  handsome. 

More  and  more  we  see  a  little  color  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  white  underwear.  One 
nightgown  noted  had  casings  of  blue  ba¬ 
tiste  run  with  pink  ribbon.  Another 
Empire  gown  was  trimmed  with  candy- 
striped  batiste,  while  still  another  had 
a  yoke  of  pink  or  blue  batiste  outlined 
with  Valenciennes  lace. 

New  styles  in  striped  and  check  ma¬ 
dras  show  clear  bright  colors ;  they  cost 
from  18  to  45  cents  a  yard,  and  are  used 
freely  in  women’s  blouses  as  well  as 
men’s  shirts.  These  materials  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  plain  military  blouses  with 
high  collars. 

Scotch  gingham  at  45  cents  a  yard  is 
as  fine  and  smooth  as  a  Summer  silk,  and 
comes  in  a  variety  of  styles,  including 
dark  blue  and  green  combinations. 
Other  fine  dress  ginghams  are  17  to  29 
cents  a  yard,  including  many  styles  in 
black  and  white. 


More  About  Buckwheat  Cakes. 

1SAW  Mrs.  J.  G.  P.’s  request  for  raised 
buckwheat  cakes.  I  have  good  luck 
with  mine,  and  will  tell  her  how  I  do  them. 
At  noon  I  soak  about  one-half  cup  yeast, 
when  soaked  take  about  five  pints  of  wa¬ 
ter,  add  two-thirds  buckwheat,  and  one- 
third  wheat  flour  till  rather  a  stiff  batter. 
Let  rise  till  morning,  then  add  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  soda,  and  thin  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  to  bake  nicely.  Having  griddle 
real  hot  they  get  nice  and  brown.  Set 
aside  what  batter  is  not  used,  and  in 
evening  add  water  and  flour  as  before. 
Yeast  is  not  needed  till  they  do  not  get 
light;  then  add  a  little  in  evening,  and 
stir  up  as  before.  I  bake  them  from  early 
Fall  till  late  in  Spring.  I  should  like  to 
hear  results  from  those  who  use  this. 

mbs.  J.  R.  B. 


Fried  Pies;  Pumpkin  Brown  Bread. 

1  INCLOSE  the  following  recipe  for  old- 
fashioned  fried  pies,  in  answer  to 
Mrs.  A.  M. :  One-half  cup  sugar,  one 
egg,  salt,  iy<i  cup  sour  milk,  one  even  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  flour  enough  to  knead. 
Roll  desired  thickness  and  fill  with  mince¬ 
meat  or  dried  apple  sauce ;  are  brown  like 
doughnuts  when  fried. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  pumpkin  brown 
bread  that  I  think  may  be  what  was 
asked  for  recently  :  1  y2  cup  stewed  and 

mashed  pumpkin,  one-half  cup  or  more 
of  molasses,  iy2  cup  sour  milk,  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  soda,  salt  and  ginger  if 
liked;  cornmeal  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Put  in  tins  an  inch  thick  and  bake. 

The  woman  who  asked  some  time  ago 
about  painting  her  stove  might  try  the 
asphaltum  paint,  it  is  good  for  lower  part 
but  I  never  tried  it  on  top.  I  have  heard 
of  aluminum  paint  being  good,  but  never 
tried  it.  H.  A.  L. 


CARBOLATED 

Vaseline 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

A  most  effective  antiseptic  dressine  wher¬ 
ever  the  skin  is  broken  or  cut;  also  espe¬ 
cially  cood  for  barber’s  itch,  insect  bites, 
poison  ivy  and  corns. 

Put  up  in  handy  metal  capped  class  bottles. 
At  drug  and  general  stores  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  describing  all  the  “Vase¬ 
line”  preparations  mailed  free  on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street,  New  York  City 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  are  in 
Prime  Condition  NOW 

Shipped  direct  from  my  grove  to  any  point  in 
New  York  State,  EXPRESS  1’REl’AiD,  two  or 
more  boxes  in  same  shipment 

Fit  HIT  CUT  FREKII  FROM  TREE 


GRAPEFRUIT  per  box  *8.85 

ORANGES  “  “  8.50 

TANGERINES  “  “  8.75 

MIXED  “  “  8.50 


Grapefruit  and  orange  drops  76c  per  box  less  than 
above  prices.  Apply  for  delivered  prices  to  points 
outside  of  New  York  State.  State  whether  large, 
medium,  or  small  fruit  desired.  Give  name  of  your 
Express  Co.  Send  bank  draft,  P.  O.,  or  Express  Order. 

L.  A.  HAKES,  Grower  and  Packer 
Winter  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


and  up.  We  sell  every 
make  on  the  market; 
Underwood  -  Oliver  -  Smith  Premier 
Remington  -  Royal  -  L.  C.  Smith 

Thoroughly  rebuilt — me¬ 
chanically  perfect  like  new 
machines  and  g-iu  ranteed 
—at  less  than  half  price  or 
on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
und  price  list. 

THE  MARCUS  COMPANY 
10  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FROZEN  WATER  PIPES? 

You  will  be  positively  forewarned  of  a 
freeze-up  if  you  use 

THE  JAGEK  GAUGE 
a  scientific  device  that  indicates  thC| 
exact  temperature  of  the  water  at  all 
times.  Easy  to  attach  and  never  gets 
out  of  oriier.  Price  $3.00,  delivered  free. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Free  circular.  TIIF.  CHARLES  J.  JiOF.lt  CO. 
15  Custom  House  Street,  '  Boston,  Mass. 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 
Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  4.00 


Just  the  thing  for 
farmers!  Light, 
durable,  sanitary,  waterproof— way  ahead 
of  leather  or  metal  soles  for  all  farm  nnd 
dairy  work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 
money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by  Par¬ 
cel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satisfaction 
or  money  hack,  illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.  (Established  1887) 

2911  Vllot  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


LLfpBAND” 

Rubber  Footwear 

It’ s  not  by  chance  that  all  these 
men  demand  “Ball-Band,”  and  it 
is  not  just  an  accident  that  50,000 
stores  sell  it.  Comfortable  fit  and 
lowest  cost  per  day’s  wear  make 
looking  for  the  Red  Ball  the  com- 
monsense  thing  to  do. 

Our  FREE  Booklet — “More  Days  Wear” 

tells  you  how  to  treat  your  “  Ball-Band  ”  Footwear  so  as  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  The  book  may  save  you  a  dollar  or  two.  It  costs 
nothing.  Write  for  it.  If  no  store  in  sour  town  sells  “Ball-Band” 
tell  us  your  merchant’s  nameS^e’ll  see  that  you’re  fitted. 
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MISHAWAKA  Vp3pi-EN  MFG.  CO. 

Water  Street  ri'  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  fw*  Millions  for  Qualitj" 


Look  fotr  the 
RED 


The  Red  Ball  is  on  “Ball- Band” 
Rubber  Footwear  so  that  you  will 
know  Ball-Band”  when  you  see  it. 
Eight  and  one  half  million  men  buy 
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A  Wise  Woman  Says. 

^OES  self  sacrifice  bring  love?”  The 
questioner  sat  with  Mrs.  Sage  on 
the  moonlit  veranda,  and  that  usually 
talkative  woman  was,  for  once,  slow  with 
her  reply.  When  it  came  it  was  merely 
a  hesitating,  “Yes.” 

“Now  look  here,”  the  younger  woman 
spoke  with  the  earnestness  which  springs 
from  tumultuous  thought.  “Here  is  a 
woman  who  gives  up  everything,  her 
time,  her  strength,  her  every  effort  to 
the  well-being  of  her  family.  She  asks 
nothing  for  herself,  no  pretty  clothes  as 
long  as  they  are  well  dressed,  no  recrea¬ 
tions,  nothing  about  her  room  or  personal 
belongings  that  is  attractive  or  pleasing, 
but  always  she  is  on  the  lookout  for  some¬ 
thing  the  girls  will  enjoy,  some  treat  for 
the  boys.  She  will  sit  up  nights  to  make 
the  raised  cake  or  doughnuts  that 
‘Father’  likes.  After  everyone  else  is  in 
bed,  or  off  pleasuring,  her  tired  feet  will 
go  here  and  there  taking  her  to  the  at¬ 
tic  after  something  that  someone  will 
want  next  day,  to  the  cellar  to  fetch  or 
carry  supplies,  to  the  front  door  to  see 
if  the  girls  brought  in  the  books  and 
cushions,  to  the  wood  shed  to  make  sure 
that  the  dog’s  bed  was  put  back  after  the 
sweeping.  Now  is  that  woman  loved  in 
proportion  to  what  she  gives  up  for 
others?” 

“Yes.  They  may  not  tell  her  that  they 
love  her,  they  may  not  show  it  by  any 
word  or  deed,  but  they  do  love  her  and 
they  love  her  more  than  the  selfish  woman 
is  loved.” 

“Yes,  after  she  is  dead.” 

“One  must  not  ask  too  much  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Young  people  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  selfish,  in  the  main.  I  was.  I 
can  look  back  and  see  how  important  my 
own  affairs  seemed  to  me  and  how  tire¬ 
some  the  ways  and  failings  of  others 
often  appeared  in  my  eyes.” 

“Oh  yes.  The  girls  wish  mother,  or 
auntie,  or  grandma  would  dress  more  be¬ 
comingly.  They  think  her  manners  are 
not  always  quite  the  thing.  And  the  boys 
don’t  see  why  one  need  drop  into  a  chair 
with  a  long  breath  just  because  it  is  the 
end  of  the  day,  or  why  a  fellow  can’t 
have  a  bit  of  company  or  a  handful  of 
spending  money  without  somebody  count¬ 
ing  costs  as  if  it  were  such  a  tremendous 
thing.  I  don’t  mean  that  you  were  ever 
inconsiderate  in  those  ways,  or  in  any 
way.  Probably  you  made  up  in  loyalty 
and  cheerfulness  and  in  being  an  extreme¬ 
ly  nice  girl  for  any  and  all  of  the  faults 
you  now  reproach  yourself  with.  I 
know  what  you  mean.  Young  people 
can’t  be  expected  to  xinderstaud.” 

“We  do  not  want  them  to,  do  we?  It 
is  their  care-free  irresponsible  ways  that 
charm  us  and  make  us  forget  our  own 
less  cheerful  mental  attitudes.  Some  day 
they  will  have  homes  and  cares  of  their 
own  and  then  they  will  remember  and 
love  their  mothers  as  never  before.  Youth 
and  middle  age  are  no  more  alike  than 
May  and  September  and  they  are  not 
made  to  be.  We  want  each  in  its  time.” 

"I  suppose  so.  But,”  and  the  speak¬ 
er’s  voice  grew  resentful  again.  “What 
I  think  so  hard  is  that  often  a  selfish 
woman  who  happens  to  have  a  pretty 
way  with  her,  or  the  art  of  making  others 
think  wliat  she  washes  them  to  think, 
will  be  looked  up  to  and  really  loved  more 
than  the  self  sacrificing  one  who  has  no 
such  gifts.” 

“I  think  you  are  wrong  there.  In  the 
<*nd,  children  are  very  keen  observers. 
They  may  be  ruled  and  managed  for  a 
while  but,  if  they  live  to  grow  up,  the 
’  tt1'  will  dawn  upon  them  some  day, 
narry,  if  not  before.  Some 
other  innuence  will  come  in  and  selfish¬ 
ness  will  stand  forth  in  its  true  light.  I 
have  known  of  one  or  two  such  mothers 
and  their  last  days  were  far  from  happy. 
Maybe  they  never  saw  from  whence  their 
loss  of  prestige  came  but  they  knew  the 
loss  keenly  enough  and  were  wretchedly 
unhappy  over  it.” 

“Well  I  have  known  wives  who  held 
their  supremacy  to  the  end.  And  how 
they  got  it  in  the  first  place  and  why 
they  were  able  to  be  such  queens  on  into 
an  unlovely  old  age  no  human  being  could 
unriddle.” 

“Oh  now  you  are  straying  into  some 
of  the  deep  mysteries  of  life!  Did  not 
Solomon  own  that  the  subject  was  too 
much  for  him?  Self  sacrifice  does  not 
bring  that  sort  of  love,  certainly  not.” 

“First  you  said  it  did  bring  love  and 
now  you  say  it  does  not.” 


“Yes,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  is 
so.” 

“Then  you  are  not  so  wise  after  all,” 
and  the  younger  woman  laughed  and 
leaned  over  for  a  caress  which  made 
Mrs.  Sage  smile  and  explain,  “I  never 
laid  claim  to  unusual  wisdom,  I  hope. 
It  is  a  joke  if  ever  you  hear  me  called 
wise.  But  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
I  firmly  believe  in  a  love  more  deep  and 
sure  than  any  we  poor  mortals  can  give 
one  another.  We  only  make  ourselves 
unhappy  if  we  look  for  perfection  in  any 
of  our  earthly,  human  relations.  Come, 
let’s  go  in  and  have  some  music.  I  want 
to  hear  you  sing;  you  remember  those 
lines : 

‘There’s  a  wideness  in  God’s  mercy . 

And  the  heart  of  the  eternal, 

Is  most  wonderfully  kind.’  ” 

A.  T.  S. 


Cooking  Sausage. 

BAKED  SAUSAGE. — Curl  the  sausage 
in  a  frying-pan  and  cover  with  a 
tin  cover.  Place  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
one  hour,  turning  once  or  twice.  This 
makes  it  a  delicate  brown  and  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked. 

Baked  Sausage  With  Dressing. — For 
this  do  not  use  very  fat  sausage.  Make 
a  dressing  with  three  cups  of  dry  bread 
soaked  in  cold  water.  Press  out  the  water 
and  season  highly  with  pepper,  salt  and 
sage  or  grated  onion.  Some  housekeepers 
like  both  sage  and  onion.  Pile  up  the 
dressing  in  the  middle  of  the  frying  pan 
and  curl  the  sausage  around  it.  Cook 
without  a  cover,  basting  often.  Take  out 
the  meat  and  dressing  on  a  platter  and 
pour  off  some  of  the  surplus  fat.  Add 
one  pint  of  hot  water  and  a  thickening 
made  of  two  tablespoons  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Have  the 
gravy  thick,  smooth  and  a  rich  brown. 
Pour  the  gravy  over  the  meat  and  dress¬ 
ing  on  the  platter  or  serve  separately. 

Sausage  With  Vegetables. — Take  sweet 
potatoes,  carrots  and  potatoes  enough  to 
make  1*4  cup  of  each.  Cut  in  small 
pieces  and  partly  cook  in  boiling  salted 
water.  The  carrots  will  need  more  cook¬ 
ing  than  the  others.  Put  the  vegetables 
in  a  casserole  or  deep  pudding  dish  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Curl  the 
sausage  above  them  so  the  drippings  will 
season  the  vegetables.  Cook  very  slow¬ 
ly  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  nave  the 
vegetables  boiling  hot  when  you  place  the 
sausage  on  top.  Serve  from  the  casser¬ 
ole. 

Sausage  With  Sauerkraut. — Early  in 
the  morning  put  on  the  kraut  with  a 
little  water  to  cook  slowly  on  the  back 
of  the  stove.  Watch  that  it  does  not 
scorch,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  dinner  time  put  in  enough  sausage 
for  dinner.  Cover  with  the  hot  kraut 
and  cook  carefully  till  done. 

Sausage  Stuffing. — Take  sausage  meat 
or  press  stuffed  sausage  out  of  the  case 
to  make  one  cupful.  Put  it  in  a  frying 
pan  and  very  lightly  brown  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove.  Pour  off  all  the  fat 
and  allow  the  sausage  to  get  cool.  Have 
ready  four  cups  of  soaked  bread  highly 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  sage  and 
grated  onion.  Mix  in  the  sausage  lightly 
and  stuff  the  fowl,  or  use  with  beef  or 
pork  roast. 

Sausage  With  Tomato  Sauce. — Take  a 
half  can  of  tomatoes,  one  cup  finely 
minced  celery,  two  onions  (medium) 
chopped  fine  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste  in  a  granite  saucepan.  Simmer  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  until  the  celery 
and  onion  are  tender.  Add  a  little  water 
if  too  thick,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen.  If  too  thin  add  a  little  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  cold  water.  Have  ready  the 
sausage  baking  to  a  light  brown  in  the 
oven.  Pour  off  all  the  fat  and  arrange 
on  a  deep  platter.  Pour  over  the  meat 
the  tomato  sauce  and  serve  some  of  it 
with  each  piece  of  sausage. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


The  Useful  Carrot. 

A  STORY  is  told,  of  a  woman,  who 
understood  her  doctor  to  prescribe 
a  raw  carrot  a  day  when  he  really  said 
a  glass  of  claret,  and  how  the  raw  car¬ 
rots  restored  her  to  health.  -A  well- 
masticated  raw  carrot  has  a  pungent, 
nutty  flavor  that  is  very  pleasant,  and 
we  hear  it  said  we  would  have  a  good 
complexion  if  we  would  eat  one  a  day — 
but  we  don’t  do  it.  Americans,  as  a 
class,  do  not  appreciate  the  carrot.  In 
Europe  it  is  served  in  an  endless  variety 


of  ways,  but  our  use  of  it  is  chiefly  for 
flavoring  meats  and  soups.  Try  some  of 
the  following  recipes  and  see  if  your 
family  does  not  like  them  : 

Carrots  Stewed. — Scrape  and  wash 
young  carrots,  boil  quite  rapidly,  in 
water  to  cover  with  cover  partially  or 
entirely  off,  when  nearly  done  add  salt. 
When  tender  drain,  cut  into  strips,  re¬ 
turn  to  stew-pan  with  a  generous 
amount  of  butter,  seasoning  and  cream. 
Let  come  to  a  boil  and  serve  hot.  For 
a  change  in  place  of  the  cream  use  some 
meat  or  chicken  broth  or  some  lemon 
juice.  For  variety  use  three  parts  car¬ 
rots  to  one  part  sliced  onions,  cook  and 
serve  as  above. 

Carrots  and  Onions. — Scrape,  slice 
and  boil  carrots  until  tender.  Slice 
onions  and  fry  in  bacon  or  ham  fat,  and 
when  nearly  done  add  the  carrots,  sea¬ 
son,  stir  well,  cover  and  let  cook  very 
slowly,  stirring  frequently  to  keep  from 
burning.  This  is  a  good  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring 
when  they  are  old  and  strong  flavored. 

Carrots  and  Beets. — Put  one  cup  of 
diced,  boiled  carrots  with  two  cups  of 
diced  boiled  beets  into  a  stew-pan  with 
two  tablespoons  each  of  vinegar  and 
butter,  season,  heat  very  hot  and  serve. 
Carrots  are  also  very  good  as  you  pickle 
beets  or  pickled  with  beets. 

Carrots  and  Celery. — Cook  diced  car¬ 
rots  until  tender  adding  salt  when  nearly 
done.  Have  ready  an  equal  amount  of 
boiled  celery  cut  in  pieces.  Mix  and 
add  one  cup  of  hot  milk,  one  tablespoon 
each  of  flour  and  butter  rubbed  smooth, 
salt,  pepper  and  pinch  of  nutmeg.  Let 
boil  five  minutes  stirring  constantly, 
then  serve  at  once.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  dish  for  nervous  people. 

Carrot  Timbales. — Two  cups  ground 
carrots,  one-half  cup  cream,  four  eggs 
beaten  very  light,  salt  and  pepper.  Fill 
small  cups,  stand  in  pan  of  boiling  water 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  30  minutes. 

Carrot  Pudding. — One  cup  grated  car¬ 
rots,  one  cup  grated  potatoes,  one  cup 
raisins,  one  cup  flour,  one-half  cup  milk, 
three-fourths  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  steam  three  hours.  Serve  with 
cream  sauce.  mrs.  geo.  sheppard. 


Family  Jars. 

Jars  of  jelly,  jars  of  jam, 

Jars  of  potted  beef  and  ham, 

Jars  of  early  gooseberry  nice, 

Jars  of  mince-meat,  jars  of  spice, 
Jars  of  orange  marmalade, 

Jars  of  pickles,  all  home-made, 

Jars  of  cordial,  home-made  wine, 

Jars  of  honey,  superfine — 

Would  the  onlv  jars  were  these 
That  were  found  in  families ! 

— “Evening  Standard.” 

Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God  who 
made  him  sees 

That  half  a  proper  gardener’s  work  is 
done  upon  his  knees, 

So  when  your  work  is  finished,  you  can 
wash  your  hands  and  pray 
For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden,  that  it  may 
not  pass  away ! 

And  the  Glory  of  the  Garden,  it  shall 
never  pass  away ! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bake  ALL  Your  Pies  in  a 

“  W  ear-Ever  ” 

Aluminum  Pie  Pan 


it  you  want  pies  with  light,  flak 
Aluminum  Pie  Pans. 


crusts—  use 
they  take  the 
’.  The  whole 


“Wear-Ever"  _ 

heat  quickly  and  distribute  it  evenly, 
pie  bakes  through  and  through. 

.  The  enormous  pressure  of  rolling  mills  and  stamp¬ 
ing  machines  makes  the  metal  in  ,rW ear-Ever”  pans 
dense,  hard  and  smooth.  Made  in  one  piece,  “Wear- 
Ever”  Utensils  can’t  break,  crack  or  chip  —  are  pure 
and  Bafe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “  Wear-Ever” 

Write  for  Booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen’’ 
which  tells  how  to  improve  your  cooking. 

WANTED*  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  “Wear- 
—  Ever”  Specialties.  Only  those  who 

can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Ain  mi  ii”  m  Cooking:  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.  53,. New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
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Name. 

Address. 
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280,000 

people  frankly  admit 
that  this  book  has  saved 

j  them  85.00,  610.00,  $20.00— even 
$30.00!  Some  of  them  live  right 
near  you.  Ask  for  their  names 

at  the  same  time  that  you  write  for  the 
big  Free  Book.  And  ao  that  now. 

Arm  yourself  with  this  book.  Protect 
yourself  against  exorbitant  stove  and  . 
range  prices.  Learn  how  to  save  almost 
one-half  by  getting  guaranteed  stoves 
direct  from  the  tinkers- -freight  prepaid. 
Don’t  pay  big  prices  just  because  you 
want  credit.  Simply  write  us  and 
we'll  give  you  better  time  terms— and 
quote  you  factory  prices,  too.  GET 
THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE  I 

Ask  for  Catalogue  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kai&mazoe 


Don’t  Buy  a 
Stove  Until 
You  Get  this 
Big  Book 


Trade  Mark 
Regiotei  «?d 


Direct  to  You 


Save  $5  to  s23 


Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — Ono  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stove  comes  all  pol- 
ready  to  sot  up.  Use  it  ono  year — if 
you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  inoruy. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price**  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
-why  they  have  givon  satisfaction  for  &3  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy*N.Y. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  nouse  and  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood.  etc.  Send 
r  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Penn  &  George  Sts.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes; trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


11/r |  |  DRILLING 
VYLLL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  iu  any  kind  of  soil  or  rook.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

I  secure  your  patent  or  return  fee.  Manufacturers  want 
Mills  patents.  Write  for  free  book.  Mansell  f.  mills. 
Registered  U.  8.  Patent  Attorney.  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription, 
or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Subscriptions, 
or  Three  (3)  Renewal  Subscriptions 
(one  of  the  three  may  be  a  renewal 
of  your  own  subscription). 


This  “American  Maid”  non-breakable 
Rag  Doll.  It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric  face,  stuffed 
with  pure,  clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and  sanitary. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BEEF  MAKING  IN  THE  EAST. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POSSIBILITIES. 

•  — I  think  the  majority  of  average- 
sized  farms  in  New  England  are  especi¬ 
ally  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  The  principal  drawback  as  far  as 
the  farms  are  concerned  seems  to  be 
good  Summer  pasture,  after  July,  until 
the  end  of  September,  but  this  can  be 
overcome  with  a  daily  feeding  in  the 
field  of  some  suitable  green  feed  fed  in 
racks,  which  are  on  small  wheels  or 
skids,  so  that  when  the  stock  have 
thoroughly  manured  one  section  the  racks 
can  be  moved  a  short  distance.  Try  to 
have  your  racks  in  a  corner  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  free  from  rocks  and  still  handy  for 
feeding.  After  the  cattle  are  housed  in 
the  Fall  give  this  manured  section  a 
thorough  working  with  a  double  disk  and 


the;  rural  new-vorkek 


shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  a  man  does  not 
need  to  be  a  prophet  to  see  that  the  days 
of  cheap  beef  are  gone.  The  worldwide 
shortage  of  money  will  affect  Australian 
and  Argentine  development  on  a  large 
scale,  and  we  already  see  America  at  the 
end  of  her  big  cattle  export  business.  If 
the  same  number  of  people  continue  to 
enter  the  country  as  in  the  past  five 
years,  we  shall  be  beef  importers.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  all  the  European 
countries  now  at  war  with  each  other 
have  depleted  their  herds  to  such  a  stage 
that  it  will  be  years  before  they  are 
even  self-sustaining  and  they  will  be 
dependent  on  Australia,  Argentina  and 
Brazil  more  than  ever.  So  if  a  man  can 
find  the  market  to  suit  his  conditions  I 
would  say  beef. 

Labor  Involved.— Now  as  regards 
labor.  This  might  almost  be  called  the 
greatest  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  every 
farmer,  and  especially  every  milk  pro¬ 


A  BT  NCII  OF  HEREFORD  CALVES. 


sow  it  down  with  a  good  mixture  of 
permanent  grasses,  especially  Alsilce 
clover.  Then  run  a  fence  around  the  new 
patch  and  add  to  the  hay  field  every 
year,  and  when  you  find  time,  as  every 
farmer  does  once  in  a  while,  haul  off 
your  big  stones.  You  will  find  that  the 
cattle  have  tramped  down  and  broken  all 
the  small  brush  for  a  good  distance  from 
the  racks,  and  a  good  team  will  haul  out 
the  brush  roots  at  disking  time. 

Points  for  Consideration.  —  The 
three  principal  things  to  be  considered 
are  markets  for  prime  beef,  facilities  for 
obtaining  good  help  and  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  good  beef  stock.  We  will 
take  the  above  subjects  in  their  order: 
If  the  feeder  lives  within  20  miles  of  a 
large  city  he  is  on  Easy  Street,  but  the 
majority  live  a  good  distance  by  rail 
from  large  cities.  The  best  way  to  me 
has  always  seemed,  when  one  has  a 
carload  of  prime  beef  stock  nearly  ready, 
to  get  in  touch  with  some  of  the  principal 
buyers  in  our  largest  Eastern  cities  and 
get  their  prices,  either  delivered  at  stock 
yards  or  on  the  hoof  at  home,  as  they 
stand  in  the  yard.  If  you  cannot  get  a 
price  to  suit  you,  butcher  all  the  stock 
at  home  with  a  first-class  butcher,  get 
the  beef  inspected  and  wrap  the  quarters 
in  clean  burlap  and  ship  to  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  in  cold  weather  or  in  the  Spring  on 
same  day  as  killed.  In  this  way  the  price 
of  hide  will  cover  expenses  almost  to  the 
final  delivery  at  destination.  This  of 
course  all  depends  on  shipping  distance. 
If  you  live  near  a  small  city  or  large 
town  where  there  is  a  local  demand  for 
prime  beef  you  could,  by  investigating, 
find  out  if  the  principal  store  could 
handle  two  or  more  beeves  a  week,  live  J 
or  dressed.  It  is  most  important  before  ! 
launching  out  on  the  beef  business  to  be 
quite  sure  of  a  good  outlet  for  the 
finished  product.  It  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  peddle  them  out  to  the  local 
dealer,  as  he  will  give  you  local  prices, 
which  are  usually  much  lower  than 
direct  prices  for  highest  grade  beef,  but  i 
with  the  local  dealer  all  grades  are  alike  ! 
—just  beef— and  he  ships  yours  away 
with  many  others,  for  the  endless  round 
of  dealers,  jobbers,  etc.  If  you  are  un¬ 
certain  of  your  market  I  would  advise 
no  one  to  go  in  for  beef,  but  with  a  sure 
outlet,  especially  with  a  little  co-opera¬ 
tion  amongst  the  feeders,  the  feeders  of 
the  East  have  a  golden  opportunity 
abend  of  tb^rn.  T^'we  is  not  the  least 


ducer,  but  if  you  are  possessed  of  good 
sons,  or  have  good  reliable  help,  there  is 
far  less  drudgery  making  beef  than  milk  ; 
especially  as  you  make  the  best  beef  in 
the  Winter,  when  there  are  no  flies  and 
the  crisp  weather  forces  a  healthy  ani¬ 
mal  to  eat.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  great  care  and  pains  are  necessary 
to  hold  a  bunch  of  feeders  just  at  their 
feed  limit  all  Winter  without  their  going 
off  their  feed  and  falling  back  in  flesh. 
One  of  the  principal  things  to  remember 
is  regularity  in  feeding,  Sundays  in¬ 
cluded.  I  have  seen  farmers  get  up  from 
one  to  two  hours  later  on  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  feed  their  stock  just  the  same 
amount  of  feed  as  on  a  weekday,  and 
the  animal  with  two  hours  less  to  digest 
it  in.  I  have  noticed  that  most  cases  of 
sickness  connected  with  the  stomach  in 


“Building  the 
Dairy  Barn” 

By  W.  D.  JAMES 

Get  Your 
Copy  Now 


'"PHIS  valuable  book 
will  help  every  man 
who  expects  to  build  anew 
barn  or  remodel  his  old 
one.  It  is  given  to  inter¬ 
ested  dairymen.  Whether  you 
intend  to  do  the  work  yourself 
or  hire  a  builder,  you  should  have 
this  free  service  from  W.  D.  JAMES 
and  his  corps  of  barn  experts. 

JAMES 
Barn  Plan  Service 

is  a  reliable  guide  for  builders— prepared  by  men 
who  kyiow.  We  maintain  an  Architectural  De¬ 
partment  for  the  benefit  of  our  customers  and 
others  interested  in  good  barns.  Write  for  the 
book  today— state  how  many  cows  you  own  and 
when  you  intend  to  build  or  remodel.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Carriers,  Pens, 
Ventilators,  Watering  Buckets,  etc.,  we 
will  send  a  free  catalog  of  JAMES  Sanitary 
Barn  Equipment— built  by  barn  authorities — by 
“originators  of  sanitary  bam  equipment  ideas.” 

James  Mfg.  Co. 

C.S.  30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


REMARKABLE  RECORD 
for  MILK  PRODUCTION 

This  cow,  in  her  17th  year,  after  giving  birth 
to  16  calves  produced  officially  12,264  pounds  of 
milk  in  232  days.  During  this  period,  she  was 
fed  entirely  on 

UNION  GRAINS 

Here’s  what  her  owner,  Mr.  Winter,  of  the 
Adirondack  Valley  Stock  Farms  says:  “During 
her  record,  which  lasted  from  Feb.  11th,  1914  to 
Oct.  1st,  1914,  ‘Artis  Violet’  was  fed  on  UNION 
ORA  INS  alone,  the  greatest  daily  allowance 
being  16  lbs.— I  can  conscientiously  recommend 
UNION  GRAINS  to  every  dairyman  interested 
in  producing  milk  for  either  market  or  record 
making,’1 

Send  2c  stamp  tor  booklet  "Econ¬ 
omical  Feeding."  It  will  shovj  you 
hcnv  to  get  the  best  results. 

UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

14  E.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  calves 
for  beef,  and  get  the 
bigger  money  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  But 
do  not  feed  thecalf  whole 
milk,  with  butter  fat 
worth  $600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  200%  profit  on 
itsfeed.byraisingiton 


RAISE 
YOUR 
(ALVES 


WITH 


Blatch fond’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Yoa  get  100  gallons  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  * f 
Blatchford’a  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costa  you  only  onc-fourth 
aa  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  faster. 

Blatchford's  Calf  M«al  Is  composed  of  all  the  elements 
the  young  calf  neoda  in  the  moBt  trying  perio  l  of  its  life: 
is  hordughly  steam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubles  and 
other  ills  due  to  Improper  feeding. 

Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Bo<*k  on  “How  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cess:  ully  Without  Milk." 

BJatchfcrd  Calf  Meal  Factory 
9  Madison  Si.,  Waukeqan,  III. 

L  C.  Beard ,  Hagera- 
toum ,  Md.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
.  anyone  100  Pet.  that 
has  calves  to  raise.  “  2 


MOLASSES  for  stock'-55  pal  ,}arrel  $G 


THE  MOOKK  PROS.. 


NWDBwflilWreel 


February  13. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FREE  6i 


PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


HORSE  BOOK 

(J  My  35  Years’  successful 
veterinary  experience  has 
taught  me  much  about  our 
friend  the  Horse.  My  book 
is  full  of  hints  and  helps,  and 
it’s  FR. EE  —  absolutely. 

—  ■  -  -  Write  for  it.  - 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

141  Winchester  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


GLANDS 


BlAmORD’5 

CAlFMEAl 


THICK,  SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


yv  bsorbine 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  buster,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con¬ 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., antiseptic  liniment  for  man. 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  defiv^-ed.  Poole  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


!®1 


Booklet 

Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


MINERALS 
HEAVE  years 
^COMPOUND 


F  O.I5.  New  YorK. 

A  1,15 AN  Y ,  N.  V. 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 

money  refunded  1 

$  1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

Send  Today 

Agents 

Wanted 


no  LASSES  srA'VlSZ 

PITTSBURGH  MOUSSES  CO.,  DcplRN  706  Pena  Are..  Pitteburoh.  P« 


The  New  Galloway 
SANITARY 

Cream  Separator  CA 

is  made  so  good  in  my  factory  that  I  WSSSTI  cktc.DU 
will  send  it  anywhere  in  the  United  5  500  lbs. 

States  without  an  expert  1o  yxwe  1  Capacity 

set  it  up.to  any  inexperienced  -L  90-day 

user  for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  ^^Bfecrffree 
test  against  any  make  or  kind,  that  Itogfci  trial, 
even  sells  for  twice  as  m  ch  and  let  KASHI  ‘ 
the  user  be  the  judge.  It’s  the  most  ■fiMfcJluyears 
modem,  the  most  sanitary,  the  most  fSaanM  kuaran' 
scientific,  the  cleanest  skimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cream  separator  made  today  and 
I  have  seen  them  all. 

Travel  20.000  Miles 

look  over  every  factory  in  the  United  States  and  alt  the 
foreign  countries— you  won’t  find  its  superior  at  any 
price.  Made  in  our  own  factory  from  the  finest  ma¬ 
terial,  on  the  best  automatic  machinery,  by  skilled 
workmen,  in  tremendous  quantities,  all  parts  alike, 
interchangeable  and  s  andard,  and  sold  to  you  for  less 
monoy  than  dealers  and  jobbers  can  buy  machines  not 
as  good  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

Get  My  1915  Catalog  Free 

It’s  so  good  that  no  dairyman  who 
owns  2  or  loo  cows  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  first 
get  my  1915  sliding  scale,  profit-shar¬ 
ing  price  schedule  before  you  decide 
to  purchase  any  cream  separator  ot 
any  make,  kind  or  at  any  price.  Just 
drop  me  a  postal.  Address 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wp1.  Galloway  Co. 

273  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo  Iowa 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER 

ever  used.  Removes  all  bunches 
from  H  or  6#s.  Impossible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 
ABOUT  A  HORSE'S  FOOT? 

There  is  an  old  true  saying  “NO  foot, 
no  horse.”  After  20  years  experience 
with  the  hoof  and  foot,  our  saying  is 

NO  HOOF,  NO  FOOT. 


EVERY  HOOF  MUST  BE  KEPT  GROWING 

THERE  IS  A  REASON'.  YOU  WILL  KIND  IT  IN  OUR  BOOK 

“TRUTH  IN  A  HOOFSHELL” 
EVERY  HORSEOWNER  AND  CARE¬ 
TAKER  SHOULD  READ  IT. 

IT  IS  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST  BY 

THE  EVERIT  COMPANY,  Wellsville,  N.  . 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
HalF  the  Cost—wifh  the  :  J 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Damping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons, etc.  S^"Sena 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  1{.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill, 


95  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


UPWARD  — 1 11 

AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR' 

Th  mica  rule  In  ITca  giving  splendid  sat- 
1  nousanas  in  use  isfaction  justifies 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one 
quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  SYhT“yn,0aii  S  aSd 

generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
separator  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream 
Separators  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filed  from  Western  points .  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalog  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BainbridSe,N.Y. 
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both  horses  and  stock  can  be  traced  to 
this  Sunday  mix-up  of  hours.  Remember 
in  the  feed  lot  as  in  the  dairy  barn  no 
two  animals  in  the  bunch  are  just  alike, 
and  it  takes  intelligence  and  great  watch¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  feeder  to  get 
the  best  result  out  of  every  pound  fed. 
In  the  Middle  West  the  Scotch  herdsman 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory,  as  he 
has  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  been 
with  the  cattle  since  he  was  14  years  old, 
and  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  man 
who  is  absolutely  tied  up  with  his  stock 
gets  better  Tesults  than  the  man  who  has 
49  different  jobs  to  do,  and  then  the 
stock  as  a  sort  of  extra  chore.  See  that 
vour  stock  are  properly  divided  so  that 
they  do  not  fight  and  crowd,  see  that  they 
get  plenty  of  water  and  a  good  dry  bed 
at  all  times,  and  whenever  one  of  the 
cattle  gets  dirty  get  after  it  with  the 
curry-comb.  Make  up  little  mashes  of 
boiled  feed  for  the  weak  ones  or  invalids ; 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  odd 
jobs  around  a  herd  of  feeders. 

Maine.  E.  anderson. 


Provide  for  the'Brood  Mare. 


CORRECT  constipation  with  bran 
mashes  and  flaxseed  meal.  Toward 
the  end  of  her  term,  provide  the  brood 
mare  with  a  roomy,  clean,  well  bedded 
and  ventilated  stall.  If  she  foals  for  the 
first  time,  she  should  be  prepared  by  a 
certain  amount  of  handling  of  the  udder, 
hand  rubbing  or  warm  water  bath.  Ges¬ 
tation  is  a  normal  function,  and  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  mare’s  health. 
It  may  be  advantageous ;  she  may  show 
a  better  appetite  and  lay  on  flesh  more 
rapidly.  The  changes  she  undergoes  are 
far  from  abnormal  and  may  be  considered 
safety  devices  for  the  unborn  colt. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  volume  of 
work  done  by  the  brood  mare  during  the 
last  half  of  her  period  should  be  reduced. 
Nutritive  material  heretofore  converted 
in  energy  is  now  utilized  for  the  growth 
of  the  colt.  Excessive  work  will  starve 
the  colt.  Many  breeders  work  their 
mares  almost  to  the  time  of  foaling,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  course  is 
preferable  to  confining  the  brood  mare 
in  a  box  stall  and  condemning  her  to  in¬ 
activity  for  several  weeks.  If  suitable 
work  cannot  be  found  for  the  mare  give 
her  freedom  of  pasture  or  paddock. 

Avoid  feeds  accompanied  by  consider¬ 
able  gas  formation.  Avoid  spoiled  or 
mouldy  foodstuffs,  and  feed  three  times 
daily.  Hay  and  oats  tire  principal  feeds 
in  all  sections,  yet  corn  can  be  used, 
with  quantity  of  wheat  bran  at  close 
of  gestation.  The  ration  must  not  be 
deficient  in  proteid  matters,  the  flesh, 
hair  and  muscle  building  materials,  and 
lime  must  be  present  in  the  ration.  In 
feeding  the  mare  she  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fatten,  and  working  condition 
is  proper  condition  for  the  brood  mare. 


Choose  Your  Breed  and  Stick. 

can’t  mix  blood  in  cattle  any 
A  more  than  you  can  mix  water  and 

oil.”  This  is  a  statement  made  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Sharpe,  dairyman,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Farmers  in  localities  have  had  re¬ 
markable  foundation  stock.  Herds  on 
many  farms  have  evidenced  prominent 
Jersey  characteristics,  and  had  continued 
breeding  to  Jersey  sires  been  continued 
magnificent  communities  of  Jerseys  might 
have  been  developed  in  hundreds  of  un¬ 
heard  of  localities  in  the  United  States. 
A  wave  of  Holstein  popularity  strikes 
the  community,  and  on  this  stock  are  bred 
sires  with  Holstein  characteristics.  There 
occurs  reversion  of  type  to  the  original. 
Perhaps  some  animals  show  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  both,  but  many  show  evidences  of 
yield  of  the  unintelligeutl.v 
and  the  poorly  bred  Hol- 
fat  content.  In  three  or 
— ..  0 —  ons  of  dairy  animals,  Hol¬ 
stein  characteristics  predominate,  and 
then  comes  Guernsey  sentiment.  The 
farmers  breed  typical  animals  of  one 
breed  to  those  of  the  other.  Again  there 
is  reversion  to  original,  and  the  farmer 
finds  himself  back  to  the  days  of  the  na¬ 
tives  two,  three  or  even  four  decades  ago, 
in  his  effort  to  swim  with  the  stream. 

“Select  your  breed  with  care,”  is  fur¬ 
ther  advice  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  breeder  of 
Holsteins.  “If  you  are  selling  market 
milk  either  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  or 
any  city  the  Holstein  possibly  is  the  cow. 
If  you  are  supplying  a  cream  trade, 
there  is  no  cow  that  gives  better  and 
more  beautiful  cream  than  the  Guernsey, 
and  the  Jersey  has  a  wonderful  place  in 
dairy  activity.  Do  not  only  select  the 
breed  that  you  love,  but  select  the  breed 
for  the  product  of  which  there  is  demand 
in  your  market.  There  is  place  for  the 
Guernsey,  the  Holstein,  the  Jersey,  the 
Ayrshire,  and  from  these  four  breeds  I 
would  choose  my  dairy  animals.  “Select 
your  breed  and  stick.”  w.  j. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  city  produce  markets  have  suffered 
lately  from  cold  weather,  all  the  open 
stalls  being  closed,  but  that  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  the  arrival  in  pretty  good  shape 
of  considerable  new  green  stuff  from 
Florida.  Strawberries  retail  at  35  cents 
a  quart  and  are  sufficient  to  supply  all 
demands.  New  cabbage  sells  at  10  cents 
a  head,  while  old  is  iiot  above  three  to 
five  cents.  New  spinach  keeps  prices 
down  to  30  cents  a  peck.  Lettuce  is  five 
cents  a  head  up.  New  cauliflower  is  20 
cents.  Severe  weather  cannot  help  po¬ 
tato  prices.  Wholesale  quotations  are 
not  above  42  cents,  which  is  a  lower 
level  than  before.  Potatoes  are  mostly 
overripe,  being  very  mealy.  Apples  are 
not  quoted  above  $2.50  per  bushel,  whole¬ 
sale,  but  some  market  dealers  are  ask¬ 
ing  $1  a  bushel  for  seconds,  Greenings, 
$1.25  for  seconds  red.  The  supply  is 
good,  with  a  large  showing  of  Pacific 
coast,  high-colored  apples,  which  retail 
low,  usually  not  much  more  than  a  cent 
apiece.  A  good  showing  of  home-grown 
apples,  put  up  more  attractively  than 
formerly  competes  with  the  high  colors 
of  the  Western  apple  and  keeps  prices 
down.  Regular  local  quotations  are  now 
made  of  Western  box  apples,  wholesale 
prices  running  from  $1.25  to  $2  per 
bushel  box.  Varieties  named  are  Spitzen- 
burg,  Jonathan,  Delicious,  Winesap, 
Lome  Beauty  and  Arkansas. 

There  is  again  a  showing  of  fairly  good 
quality  of  Brussels  sprouts  in,  but  at  18 
to  20  cents  a  quart,  retail,  the  market 
is  slow.  Turnips  wholesale  at  85  cents 
per  barrel  and  Hubbard  squash  is  not 
above  two  cents  a  pound  retail.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  plenty  at  30  cents  a  peck, 
retail,  and  the  common  vegetables,  beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  are  10  cents  a 
measure,  with  vegetable  oyster,  five  cents. 

There  is  the  same  discrepancy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  butter  and  eggs  as  before.  The 
wholesale  quotation  of  butter  is  34  cents 
down  to  18,  but  the  market  retailers 
offer  “special  Elgin”  at  34  cents  retail 
and  sometimes  even  less.  Eggs  are  not 
quoted  at  more  than  37  cents,  but  the 
market  stalls  are  able  to  sell  “special 
guaranteed”  as  low  as  24  cents,  which 
no  doubt  means  a  grade  of  storage  eggs 
that  run  fairly  well.  The  demand  for 
eggs  is  light.  Cheese  continues  un¬ 
changed  at  not  more  than  17  cents  whole¬ 
sale  and  19  to  20  cents  retail.  There  is 
still  poultry  to  be  had  at  16  to  18  cents 
retail,  though  its  appearance  is  not  the 
best,  regular  quotations  being  24  cents 
for  dressed  turkey,  wholesale  and  14  to 
17  cents  for  fowl.  Live  poultry  is  three 
cents  lower  than  dressed.  Dressed 
chickens  are  not  above  18  cents  a  pound 
wholesale,  for  fancy.  This  is  a  decline 
of  a  cent  or  so  for  some  sorts.  Rabbits 
are  called  scarce  and  high,  at  $1  a  pair 
for  jacks  and  45  cents  for  cottontails. 
Southern  fruits  were  never  cheaper.  All 
grapefruit  retails  at  five  cents  each  and 
good  oranges  and  lemons  at  15  cents  a 
dozen.  j.  w.  c. 


THE  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
sends  this  note :  “The  standing 
which  a  cow  has  in  the  Guernsey 
breed  is  determined  largely  by  the  amount 
of  butterfat  she  can  produce  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  this  particular 
breed  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  dairy 
public  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the 
record  of  the  two-year-old  Guernsey  cow, 
Marshall’s  Lady  Dudley  43364,  owned  at 
Bethany  College  Farm,  Bethany,  West 
Virginia.  She  began  her  test  when  only 
about  23  months  of  age  and  during  the 
following  year  produced  14,813.6  pounds 
of  milk  and  606.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 
This  is  the  largest  milk  record  ever  made 
by  a  two-year-old  Guernsey,  and  the 
butterfat  record  is  one  of  which  the  col¬ 
lege  farm  is  not  ashamed.  Her  breed¬ 
ing  is  that  of  Sheet  Anchor  on  the  sire’s 
side,  and  runs  back  through  Golden  No¬ 
ble  2d  to  the  May  Roses  on  the  dam’s 
side.” 

Minnesota  has  1,600,000  cows,  and 
their  average  production  of  butter  is  161 
pounds  the  year.  A  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  in  Northeastern  Ohio  has  400  cows, 
and  each  cow  annually  tests  341  pounds, 
or  38  pounds  better  than  the  highest  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  cow-testing  association.  The 
cattle  in  the  Ohio  Association  are,  many 
of  them,  grade  Jerseys,  and  their  ances¬ 
try  dates  back  a  score  of  years  to  the  time 
when  40  purebred  Jerseys  were  brought 
into  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  Jersey  cattle  men  at  the  Mid- 
Winter  Show  at  Columbus,  urged  co¬ 
operation  in  giving  publicity  to  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  Jersey  cow  as  an  economical 
producer;  and  agreed  that  the  Club  will 
cooperate  with  the  .Federal  department  in 
prosecuting  violation  of  laws  by  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers.  It  endorses 
the  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spends  sums  to  conduct  experiments 
with  a  view  to  discovering  preventives  or 
cures  for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


Shropshire  E»w  l°rt!4“vS'»“Tlo».pwg.  h"? 
MILCH  60ATS^™^r»“»b"?nfSk  "gK 

registered.  E.  N.  BARR7JTT,  Amherst,  Virginia 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

KIDS  «  PURE  j  gglg.Vs.OO  O 

E.  S.  SHARPLES 

CENTRE  SQUARE,  .  •  PENNA. 


SWIINTE 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Now  ready  for  Shipment: 

100  Registered  Chester 
White  Pigs,  including  a 
full  line  10  weeks  old,  that 
can  bu  mated  in  pairs  and 
trios  not  akin;  aluo  a  fine 

lot  3  to  4,  4  to  6  and  5  to  6 _ 

months  old.  Write  for  prices . 

EDWARD  WALTER.  DEPT.  R. 


WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  FAHM.B. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Of  r  —Large  Healthy  Strain.  Have  a  litter  of 
•  *•  10,  Farrowed  Nov.  24, 1914,  out  all  mature 

B.  Garner,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 


stock.  Pedioree  furnished.  F. 


OHELDON  FARM  KKGI8TEKEI)  DUUUC8 

&  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BAKNE8.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


B 


OOKING  ORDERS  for  Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs, 
farrowed  Jan.  5, 15.  HARRY  A.  KUNZ,  Titusville,  Pa. 


Berkshiresf  or  Sale“^few  fine  reei8te,e<1 


rea» 

-  - -•service  boars  cheap,  at 

ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS.  H.  L.  Brown.  Waterport.  rf.Y. 

Rorlrchirac  of  quality  that  you  can  afford.  Easy 
uei  *91111  Id  payments  if  you  like.  State  your 
wants  quick.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Maryland 

URGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HI6HW00D 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.HAKPEND1NG,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Rprtthiro  Piue  IHiftnn— Masterpiece  blood.  Thrif- 
oerwwre  rigs,  uneap  ty.  healthy,  vigorous  choice 

boar  pigs,  two  months  old,  $8.00  each.  Extra  nice 
sow,  21c  years  old,  weight,  200  lbs  :  bred  to  Master¬ 
piece  boar,  $45.00  OLD  LANDING  FARMS.  Millsboro.  Del. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fa^'Es&s.’ 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 

Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  BDCKLEI,  •  Woodrow”,  Bread  Axe.  Pa. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

On.TS  BRK1I  FOR  RPRWG  FARROW  HO.  U5. 

FAT.I.  nos,  FANCY  BIXKID  AND  TYPE,  til  TO  »20. 

OAK  WOOD  FARM,  -  K.  8,  NKWBIiRBH,  N.  V. 

BERKSHIRES  all  Ages 

Sows  bred  to  Hopeful  Lee  5th,  $50.  A  high-class  I 
foundation  herd;  price  reasonable. 

H.  M.  Terwilliger,  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs 

of  the  celebrated  Masterpiece  strain.  Boars  and 
bows  now  about  6  months  old. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  -  Brievllle,  New  York 

BERKSHIRES 

Forty  nvi  bred  for  Soria 
Rivals  Maf  ~ 
type  and  I 

TOMPKINS  FARM,  t-i 


re  bred  for  Sprlar  Utters  to  the  famous 
kleetle  Boy  146407.  These  are  of  the  best 
Individuality,  Write  for  prtren. 


LAIN  SO  ALE.  I*A. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow.  8  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows.  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  .  Marbledale,  Ct. 


f  DOS 


a  and  Ferretc 


] 


Pfll  I  IF  PIIPQ — tho  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood, 

UULLIC  rUrO  honnds.  NELSON  S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Of\  III  C — Registered  Bitches,  $15. 

V  L  L  i  E  CLARK  FARM,  Boontsn,  N.  J. 

Fnrrato — Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rci  1 013  Pric6  list-  HORACE  MYERS,  Spencer.  O. 


[ 


CATTLE 


FO R  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  youngbulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Wsihingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Bred  in  the  Purple  owBjRegistered 

Jersey  Bull  calf,  8  mos„  $50.  W.  Freeland,  Dover.  N.  J, 


FOR  PR0DUCTI0N~BREED  up-  bown- 

*  ■  nUUIIU  I  lull  Registered  Jersey  bull 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

lETDOirV’G  Bred  for  production. 

**  ^  ■  w  Imp.  and  Reg.  of  Merit  Stock. 

Ball,  2  {years  old,  R.  of  M.  sire  and  dam,  (200. 

Splendid  bull  calf,  tested  dam.  $75. 
OAKWOOW  FAKM,  K.  8,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  SalelLSSSta  hVifer 

calves,  $800,  2  to 6  months  old;  1  from  a  daughter  of 
King  of  Pontiacs,  1  from  a  daughter  of  Sir  Veeman 
Hengerveld,  4  from  a  31-lb-  bull.  10  registered  bulls, 
$25  to  $100  each.  50  grade  yearling  heifers,  $35  each. 
Grade  Hclsteiu  heifers  and  bull  calves,  7s  Holstein, 
$15  each.  Express  paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  and 
high-grade  cows,  lieagan  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


non  e»  es 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  H07  STEIN  CATTLE.  . 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular.  1 
A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Mlddlefield,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 


HORSES  FOR  SALE 

Eastern  Bred.  (5  Geldings,  weighing  14  to  18  hun- 
red,4to7  yrs.  old.  1  Grade  Percheron  Mare,6  yrs.  old, 
weighing  lti  hundred.  1  3-yr.-old  grade  Percheron 
Stallion,  extra  fine,  weighing  17  hundred.  All  sound, 
kind  and  broken.  Triangle  Farms,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


STALLIONS 

Will  be  the  best  paying  proposition  in  live  stock 
line  this  year  Farmers  will  raise  their  work  horses 
rather  than  pay  the  long  prices  this  stock  will  com¬ 
mand,  and  good  draft  stallions  will  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Write  now  before  prices  advance  and  let  us 
send  you  free  photographs  and  descriptions  of  some 
ofjour  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Clydesdale  studs. 

ADIRONDACK  FARMS,  -  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


Great  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion~^{jNOs$) 

(850G9i,(84211).  Five  years  old.  Seal  brown.  Weighs 
2200  lbs.  Imported  by  Dunhams  of  Illinois.  Stately 
and  handsome,  powerful  but  gentle  and  a  sure  getter 
$1750.  Terms,  ’a  cash;  balance  to  suit.  Will  also  sell 
2  heavy  grade  Percheron  mares:  1  registered  mare 
and  a  1900  lb.  gelding.  Come  and  see  them.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  in  exchange  for  any  of  above,  Holstein  females 
with  A.  K.  O.  backing.  Mohegan  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  an<| 
Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions, 
Mares  and  Geldings.  Perch¬ 
eron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Write  us  describing  your 
wants.  Home  cured  Blue 
Grass  Seed  and  Cedar  fence 
posts. 

THE  COOK  FARMS 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Box  436,  0 

PAIR  Y  OAT  T  Xa  E~ 


Guernsey  Bulls-*™  oJSWSSS 

prize  winning  »ire.  Geo.  Osborne,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  CliittenanBo.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  £*%*•*  *»■?• 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


READY  FOR  SFRUI0F-pRICES.  S^.oo  to  siso  oa 

kcaui  run  atnviut  Ke¥isU)re<1Hol8teinan(1 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 

calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FUklS.  RYE,  N.  V. 


€/■  tario  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 
19, 1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  and  build.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  662 
milk,  31.14  butter  in  7 days.  Price,  only  18500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 


Handsome  Lad  Mercedes,  No.  130658 

beautifully  marked  Holstein  bull,  eleven  months 
old.  strong  inMercedes  and  Cornucopia  blood,  trac¬ 
ing  to  Champion  Cow  of  the  World  from  1904-1907. 
Crated  f.o.b.  Cortland,  »I5.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  Just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBKRCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

you  are  not  read*y  to  buy  purebred  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cows  for  foundation  stock, 
why  not  grade  up  your  common  cows  by 
using  a  purebred  registered  Holstein  bull? 

The  Dairy  Department  of  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  has  figured  that  $150  in¬ 
vested  in  a  good  purebred  bull  earns  in  six 
years  nearly  1000  per  cent,  profit  in  the  in¬ 
creased  production  alone,  not  taking  into 
account  the  increased  value  of  the  herd. 

Can  you  invest  $100  or  $200  so  that  it  will 
pay  you  more  profit?  Investigate  great  pro¬ 
ducing  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Tha  Holstein- Frieiian  Association  of  America 
Box  105,  Brattlaboro.  Vt. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

rs  Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50  s* 
1=  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1.50  II 

If  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary . 2.50  =| 

Tho  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  quickest  litter-to-market  hog.  Thrives  any  where — vigo 
out  and  prolific.  Long  bodied,  small  boned  and  a  good  feeder, 

375  pounds  in  9  months!  t 


W rile  for  mu  Free  Book  of  Fads 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Box  11 


Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ivfiirfrS 
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WAGONS  BUGGIES  HARNESS 


A  STUDEBAKER  THAT 
HAS  SAVED  MONEY 
FOR  ITS  OWNER 

I  bought  my  Studebaker  from  your 
agent,  D.  M.  Smith,  at  Flint,  Mich., 
in  1876,  and  have  used  it  continu¬ 
ously  on  my  farm. 

1  have  a  farm  of  140  acres,  with 
good  buildings,  and  this  wagon 
Hauled  all  the  material. 

Two  years  ago  my  son  put  on  three 
tonsof  sugar  beetsand  hauled  it  over 
frozen  ground  to  the  scales. 

Last  summer  we  hitched  a  loader 
behind  it  and  drew  our  hay  to  the 
barns. 

The  wagon  had  not  been  sheltered 
half  the  time  for  the  last  twenty 
years  yet  has  never  broken  a  wheel 
or  an  axle. 

John  H.  Wood, 

Flushing,  Mich. 


Hitches  other  wagons 
to  his  37  year  old 
Studebaker 

A  WAGON  thirty  -seven 
year  old  that  can  stand  the 
strain  of  having  another  laden 
wagon  hitched  to  it  might  be 
called  a  remarkable  example  of 
wagon  building. 

But  it  is  a  Studebaker — and  Studebaker  wagons  are  built 
to  withstand  any  reasonable  strain;  and  to  last,  not  ten  or 
twelve  years,  but  a  lifetime. 

An  investment  that  pays 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiimmHHiH 


Think  what  it  means  to  get  37  years 
■nd  more  of  work  out  of  a  wagon. 

Cuts  down  the  cost  —  doesn’t  it  ? 

Especially  if  you  compare  37  years 
with  the  1 2  years  an  ordinary  wagon  lasts. 

Studebaker  wagons  last  a  lifetime  — 
because  they  are  built  to  last.  Wheels, 
body  and  gear  are  the  work  of  experts. 
Air-dried  lumber,  tested  iron  and  steel 


make  for  strength  and  lasting  qualities. 

Don’t  be  imposed  upon  by  the  wagon 
salesman  who  wants  to  sell  you  a  farm 
wagon  "Just  as  good  as  a  Studebaker." 

Remember  this  —  a  Studebaker  farm 
wagon  is  so'd  as  cheaply  as  it  is  possible 
to  sell  a  good  wagon. 

Studebaker  Buggies  and  Harness  are 
also  built  to  last. 


STUDEBAKER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRAN  Cl  CO  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

_  _ Ariv  2032 


Studebakers  last  a  lifetime 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

•  mm  •  mmm  •  ■■■§  m  mmmm  a  aaaaai  m  m  mm  • 

J  I  understand  that  you  have  made  a  I 
I  record -breaking  contract  for  many  J 
I  carloads  of  best  steel  fencing.  Tlwre-  . 

I  fore .  send  me  your  new  catalog  fro*  | 
(wi  h  prices  starting  at  11c,  instead  • 
I  of  13c  per  rod.) 

Name _ — .  , 


Address . 


IE  MAIL-  ORDER  HOUSE  Or  THE  BAST 


Dept.  78  G  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

||  flow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  || 

1|  Celery  Culture,  lleattle . 60  §  = 

sj  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  U 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


This  Steel  Forge-, 

Will  Sava  It*  Com t  In  30 
D*y*  on  Your  Farm 

Make  black¬ 
smith  bills 
smaller  by 
doing  repair 
work  at 
home.  Our 
Forges  are 
used  by 
farmers  i  n 
every  State 
and  foreign 
Countries. 
Blower  is 
11}4  inches 
diameter.  Hearth  la  SOW  inches  high.  Total 
height  of  Forge  43  inches. 

Positively  Guaranteed 

much  work  as  any  $10  forge  made  and  to  be 
as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Special  Winter  Offers 

Until  March  31, 1915  we  offerourtwo  sty  lesof  Farm 
Forges  at  S3.7S  and  $4.00  each.  1  pair  of  tongs  and 
1  Anvil  and  Vise  combined  $1.76  extra.  Prompt  ship, 
ments.  This  offer  may  not  appear  again.  Write  today 
Send  stamp  for  Catalog  No.  11  and  testimonials' 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


Will  pro- 

dace 

wcldinff 

heat  one 
4  inch 
wason 
tiro  or  2 
inch  iron 
rod. 


gff^  WAITING  FOR  you 


Yes,  waiting  for  every  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  — any  in¬ 
dustrious  American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him¬ 
self  a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada’s  hearty  invi¬ 
tation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  $15  to  $20  per  Acre 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre — get  a  dollar  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  bound  to  make  money — that’s  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wonderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  tne  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


NOTES  FROM  OHIO. 

Sparrows  and  weeds— it  is  a 

great  relief  to  one’s  feelings  during 
this  spasm  about  English  sparrows  and 
their  ravages  to  have  the  United  States 
experts  tell  us  that  last  year  these 
detested  birds  saved  the  farmers  $89,- 
200,000  by  eating  the  weed  seeds  of  the 
fields.  We  cannot  understand  how  this 
can  be,  unless  this  bird  hunger  so  short¬ 
ened  the  weed  seed  supply,  that  it  pre¬ 
vented  their  being  ground — the  weed 
seed,  not  the  birds — into  dairy  food,  and 
sold  at  $00  per  ton.  The  question  is, 
who  made,  or  lost  this  $89,000,000,  the 
birds,  the  millers  or  the  farmers? 

Improving  Dairy  Stock. — Over  in 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  is  a  county  im¬ 
provement  society  with  about  2,000 
members,  who  each  pay  $10  into  the 
common  fund,  and  in  a  community  way, 
are  doing  things,  like  actually  building 
part  each  year  of  100  miles  of  brick 
roads  and  other  road  work.  They  hire 
a  county  agriculturist,  who  is  doing 
things  too,  and  this  company  is  looking 
after  the  dairy  industry,  as  shown  in 
their  annual  report.  Their  slogan  is, 
“Better  dairy  cows,  to  be  raised  on  the 
farm,  not  bought.”  So  the  company 
bought  15  Holstein  bulls  of  strong  dairy 
lineage,  seven  Jersey  and  three  Guernsey 
besides,  and  stationed  them  about  in  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  county,  with  service 
free  to  the  members  of  the  society.  Last 
season  1,500  cows,  the  best  ones  the 
farmers  had,  were  bred. 

Silage  Corn. — Your  answer  on  page 
108  to  the  silage  corn  query  was  right. 
You  have  to  plant  a  corn  that  will  ma¬ 
ture  between  frosts  wherever  planted.  A 
frost  does  not  ruin  a  silage  crop,  but  it 
stops  its  maturity  there  and  then.  As  to 
the  size  of  the  variety  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  with  its  quality  where  it  can  be 
grown  to  maturity,  I  have  my  doubts. 
If  a  stalk  grows  an  ear  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  you  will  find  the  quality  goes 
with  it.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
for  years  has  had  this  matter  under  test, 
and  every  year  the  great,  growing  “Blue 
Ridge”  silage  corn  from  Albemarle 
County,  Va.,  has  distanced  all  rivals,  by 
an  average  of  1,200  pounds  more  of  di¬ 
gestible  food  units  per  acre,  based  on  a 
15-ton  growth  per  acre;  but  look  upon 
reports  of  yields  from  20  to  50  tons  per 
acre  with  reserve  for  further  confirma¬ 
tion.'  Ten  thousand  acres  of  this  silage 
corn  was  grown  in  Northeastern  <  >hio 
last  year,  and  can  be  grown  anywhere 
to  maturity,  if  about  120  days  of  corn 
weather  can  be  promised. 

General  Farming.' — We  are  hearing 
much  about  the  back-to-the-lander,  but 
a  condition  is  fast  forcing  itself  upon 
the  farmers  in  many  sections  of  back  to 
a  more  general  farming;  in  place  of  the 
seeming  general  buying  of  everything, 
and  only  one  thing  to  sell,  milk.  The 
old  side  lines  of  farming  seem  to  have 
about  disappeared.  In  this  section  the 
butter  is  all  bought  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  oleo  from  the  thrifty  dairymen  of 
Chicago.  While  all  dairymen  have  silos 
and  silage  in  abundance,  practically  all 
of  the  grain  is  shipped  in  from  some¬ 
where,  and  sold  at  around  $80  rates. 
The  chief  stock  of  the  country  store  now 
is  tinned  goods  from  every  dime  under 
the  sun.  The  horses  we  drive  are  three- 
fourths  of  them  Westerners,  and  buying 
cows  from  “droves”  was  always  the 
fashion.  Milk  has  not  advanced  very 
much  in  price,  while  all  sorts  of  goods 
that  are  bought  are  100  to  250  per  cent, 
higher.  Our  new  “county  agricultur¬ 
ists”  are  telling  of  better  ways,  the  more 
home-grown  way,  and  community  buying, 
and  selling.  There  is  a  reason,  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labor,  and  its  too  oft 
unreliability  and  utter  inefficiency. 

Goon  Roads. — Some  think  that  good 
roads  will  cure  the  existing  condition  of 
things,  and  that  100  miles  of  brick  roads 
in  each  county,  the  rest  graveled,  and  all 
to  border  the  great  Lincoln  Highway 
from  sea  to  sea,  would  bring  not  only 
prosperity,  but  double,  and  more,  the 
price  of  real  estate!  Would  they?  Labor 
would  not  be  more  abundant,  or  cheaper, 
markets  and  marketing  would  remain  the 
same,  the  railroads  get  more  for  freight, 
Congress  never  adjourns,  and  taxes  still 
climbing  higher.  Yes,  there  is  a  partial 
remedy.  Make  the  farm  in  some  way 
be  made  more  self-supporting,  nearer  pro¬ 
ducing  its  farm  needs.  The  farmer  should 
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not  be  less  the  man,  but  actually  more 
in  person  in  public  affairs,  be  part  of  the 
“doing  things”  at  the  public  end  of  a 
general  uplifting  of  country  life.  Yes,  it 
wants  farm  “boosting,”  and  the  farmer 
is  the  only  one  who  can,  or  will,  do  it. 
True,  he  feeds  the  world,  but  that  does 
not  imply  that  he  needs  to  carry  it  on 
his  back,  after  it  is  fed.  He  has  his 
right  to  his  half,  but  he  will  need  to  go 
after  it,  if  he  secures  it.  JOHN  gould. 


I 


Concrete  Boats  and  Other  Wonders. 

HAVE  read  a  statement  about  a  boat 
made  of  concrete.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  such  a  boat  would  float? 

s.  w.  j. 


We  have  seen  a  report  of  a  boat  made 
of  concrete,  which  was  in  successful  use 
for  transporting  freight.  The  boat  was 
said  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  scow, 
with  a  flat  bottom  and  low  sides,  slant¬ 
ing  upward  in  front  and  behind.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  light  wires  were  used  to  re-enforce 
the  .  concrete,  and  with  a  large  surface 
the  boat  apparently  floated  and  gave 
fair  satisfaction,  except  that  of  course 
in  event  of  a  collision  the  concrete  would 
break,  and  then  there  would  be  no  way 
of  saving  the  boat.  It  is  doubtful  if 
such  boats  would  ever  become  practical, 
yet  it  simply  shows  the  wonderful  things 
that  are  being  done  with  concrete  work. 

Farmers  of  30  years  or  more  ago  will 
remember  the  crude  work  that  was  then 
done  on  the  farm  mostly  with  lime 
mortar.  No  one  thought  at  that  time 
that  concrete  would  actually  prove  a 
strong  competitor  with  lumber.  In  fact, 
20  years  ago  the  average  man  was  sure 
that  lumber  would  go  to  $60  or  more 
per  thousand,  because  he  could  see  no 
way  for  increasing  the  lumber  supply, 
while  it  seemed  evident  that  the  demand 
for  building  would  increase  rapidly.  At 
the  time  this  seemed  like  a  fair  con- 
conclusion,  but  year  by  year  knowledge 
of  concrete  construction  has  increased, 
and  with  this  knowledge  there  has  grown 
a  wider  application,  so  that  now  hun¬ 
dreds  of  things  are  made  of  concrete 
which  it  was  formerly  thought  could  not 
be  produced  without  lumber.  The  item 
of  concrete  posts  alone  has  made  a  vast 
difference  in  the  business  of  cutting  and 
selling  fence  posts.  In  many  cases  some 
years  ago  plantations  of  trees  were  set 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  growing 
fence  posts,  with  every  assurance  at  that 
time  that  it  would  prove  a  profitable 
enterprise.  The  use  of  concrete  posts  has 
put  many  of  these  plantations  out  of 
commission,  as  there  is  little  or  no  de¬ 
mand  for  the  timber.  Concrete  houses 
are  now  built,  not  only  with  solid  walls, 
but  of  concrete  blocks. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  value  of  a  concrete  block 
louse,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question 
about  them,  but  as  reports  come  to  us 
more  and  more  we  judge  that  they  are 
on  the  whole  giving  good  satisfaction. 
On  the  average  farm  20  years  ago  there 
was  a  tool  chest  and  a  work  room,  where 
farmers  handled  timber,  repaired  then- 
tools,  and  made  many  things  about  the 
farm.  To-day  on  most  farms  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tools  and  room  for  wood 
working,  there  is  an  outfit  for  making 
and  using  concrete;  in  fact,  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  become  experts  in  its  use, 
greatly  to  their  advantage  and  profit. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  enumerate  half 
of  the  things  which  an  ingenious  man 
can  make  out  of  concrete,  and  on  most 
farms  you  will  be  quite  sure  to  find  a 
supply  of  cement  all  ready  for  any 
emergency,  or  for  any  job  which  offers 
itself.  There  are  concrete  tanks,  and 
troughs,  concrete  posts,  floors  for  the 
barn  and  henhouse,  doorsteps,  walks 
through  the  yard,  and  even  roofs  upon 
the  buildings,  all  giving  excellent  satis¬ 
faction  and  proving  a  solid  economy  in 
farm  construction.  In  fact,  the  quiet 
revolution  which  has  been  going  on  with 
the  use  of  concrete  on  many  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  fflrms  has  been  remarkable,  and  is 
now  showing  results  which  were  little 
dreamed  of  20  years  ago.  There  are  no 
indications  whatever  that  there  will  be 
any  falling  off  in  the  use  of  concrete 
for  farm  purposes.  The  indications  an- 
rather  that  new  uses  will  be  found  for 
the  material,  so  that  more  and  more  of 
it  will  be  used.  It  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  a  farmer  to  know  how  to  handle  this 
material  to  good  advantage,  almost  as 
much  a  part  of  his  education  as  the 
handling  of  tools  for  working  in  wood. 
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Lehigh  Cement  Makes  Your  lam  Expense-Proof 


Here  Is  the  Story  of 
My  Expense-Proof  Farm 


<< 


Before  I  built  my  new  barn,  the  silo,  the  milk 

house,  the  feeding  trough  and  other  things,  I  sent  for  this  book — 

“The  Expense- Proof  Farm.’'  I  found  in  it  the  story  of  Lehigh  Cement  Concrete — 
the  story  of  structures  that  would  last  forever,  that  were  fireproof  and  that  would  never  need  constant 
and  expensive  repairing. 


“Then  I  built  my  new  buildings  of  Lehigh  Cement  Concrete.  I  now 

have  an  Expense- Proof  farm.  The  valuation  of  my  property  has  teen  increased.  My 
fire  insurance  rate  has  become  neglible.  My  cattle  have  been  improved  in  quality.  My  hogs  are 
healthier.  I  have  something  that  I  can  proudly  pass  on  to  the  children. 


If  you  intend  to  erect  any  new 

building  or  rebuild  an  old  one,  be  sure 
to  use  concrete .  No  building  material  will  give 
you  better  returns  on  your  investment.  Lehigh 

Cement  Concrete  increases  in  strength  with  age — has  power 
to  resist  the  elements  and  the  wear  of  time.  Progressive 
farmers  are  building  everything  of  concrete. 

The  high  quality  of  Lehigh  Cement  is 
manifested  today  on  thousands  of  farms  where 
it  has  been  selected  exclusively  for  concrete  work — it  should 
be  your  choice.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Lehigh  Cement.  Every  bag  comes  up  to  our 
high  standard.  More  than  one  tenth  of  all  the  cement  used  in 
this  country  is  Lehigh.  The  remaining  nine  tenths  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  over  one  hundred  other  companies. 


Uniform  qualities  of  strength, 

fineness  and  color — countrywide  distrib¬ 
uting  facilities  are  reasons  which  make  Lehigh 
— the  National  Cement. 

GET  FREE  BOOK 

“The  Expense- Proof  Farm” 

Send  for  this  valuable  book  to- 

day.  Thousands  are  now  reading  it  and 
profiting  by  the  concrete  facts  contained  therein. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  make  your  farm  expense- 
proof  at  very  low  first  cost. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Chicago,  III.  Allentown,  Pa.  Spokane,  Wash. 

100  Consumers  Building  160  Young  Building  210  Old  National  Bank  Building 


12  Mills— Annual  Capacity  Over  12,000,000  Barrels 
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Lighi  Weight1 

Cushman  Fnqines 


ropAHFarmM/oi'k 


This  Light 
Weight 
Cu  shman 
Truck  is  so 
handy  for  all 
power  work. 

So  light  a  boy 
can  pull  it 
around  from  job 

}‘ob,  yet  it  easily 
landles  all  work  up 
to  4  or  H.  P. 

Runs  at  any  speed  desired,  speed  changed 
while  running.  Pump  circulation  to  water 
tank  prevents  overheating,  even  on  all¬ 
day  run.  All  Cushman  Engines  are 

Throttle  Governed— Steady  and  Quiet 

No  jerky,  explosive  hit-and-miss  running. 
They  are  the  most  useful  engines  for  farm 
work,  as  they  do  everything  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  do  and  so  many  jobs  big  engines  cannofr  do, 
May  be  attached  to  binders  and  other  machines 
as  power  drive.  Equipped  with  Schebler  Carbur¬ 
etor  and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Not  a  cheap  en¬ 
gine,  but  cheap  in 

8  H.  P. 

2  Cylinder 


4  H.  P. 


Truck 


to 


Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs. 


Sizes 


the  long  run, 

4  to  20  H.  P. 

Before  buying  any 
engine,  better  in¬ 
vestigate  light 
weight  engines.  Ask 
for  free  Engine  Book. 

CUSHMAN 
MOTOR  WORKS 

647  North  21st  Stroot 
LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Get  a 

Good  Engine 

Fi  rst 


Avoid  trouble,  repair  expense,  high  fuel 
cost.  A  good  engine  saves  time,  money 
and  hired  men.  A  poor  engine  causes 
annoyance  and  costs  more  in  the  end. 
There  is  no  economy  in  a  scrap  heap; 
neither  is  there  in  a  poor  engine. 


Pumpkins  for  Cows. 

IS  it  advisable  to  feed  pumpkins  to 
milch  cows?  Are  there  any  fattening 
qualities  in  them  for  feeding  dry 
cows,  to  fatten  for  beef?  F.  P.  E. 

Brown  son,  Mich. 

The  feeding  value  of  pumpkin  is  low, 
and  its  efficiency  in  a  ration  for  fattening 
cows  is  questioned.  In  localities  near 
canning  factories,  pumpkins  bring  $4  a 
ton  delivered.  One  ton  of  corn  silage  is 
worth  2%  tons  of  pumpkins!,  according 
to  the  results  obtained  from  the  Vermont 
Station:  Silage  is  figured  at  $5  a  ton, 
which  is  quite  a  high  figure.  It  is  said 
by  practical  feeders  pumpkin  seeds  in¬ 
crease  kidney  excretions  and  should  be 
removed  before  feeding.  The  United 
States  Dispensatory  says  the  seed  is  a 
vermifuge  and  makes  no  reference  to  any 
other  property.  It  has  also  been  said 
by  feeders  they  have  noticed  no  harmful 
effect?  by  allowing  cows  to  have  seeds, 
although  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
break  the  pumpkins  and  go  around  with 
baskets  and  scoop  out  the  seeds  with  the 
hand.  The  feeding  value  when  cooked 
and  given  to  pigs  at  the  Oregon  Station 
has  been  quite  satisfactory,  200-pound 
pigs,  when  fed  26  pounds  common  yellow 
field  pumpkins  and  a  small  allowance  of 
wheat  shorts,  gained  IV2  pounds  daily. 
The  farmer  who  has  a  cooker  and  pre¬ 
pares  bis  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  turnips 
in  the  form  of  a  stew,  will  get  profitable 
results,  and  in  this  way  much  which 
goes  to.  waste  may  be  made  use  of.  The 
mess  will  be  much  more  palatable  to  the 
pigs  if  fed  in  this  way. 


Dairy  Ration. 

WILL  you  balance  a  ration  for  cows 
weighing  from  800  to  1,000  pounds, 
giving  from  20  to  45  pounds 
milk  daily?  I  have  good  silage  and  mixed 
hay,  no  clover  or  Alfalfa;  gluten,  $1.60; 
diamond  gluten,  $1.75;  cornmeal,  $1.60; 
ground  oats.  $1.60;  cotton  seed,  $1.60; 
molasses,  $1.35 ;  wheat  feed,  $1.35  to 
$1.60.  A.  B.  F. 

llamden,  N.  Y. 

Mix  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  three  parts  diamond  gluten 
and  two  parts  ground  oats.  Feed  one 
pound  of  the  mixture  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk.  Scatter  era  in  over  the 
silage.  c.  L.  M. 


Grain  With  Hay  and  Silage. 

WILL  you  give  a  balanced  ration  from 
the  following  feed;  Dried  grains  or 
wheat  bran,  dairy 
hominy,  cottonseed  meal, 
process.  I  wish  to  feed 
and  silage  once  a  day. 

New  Jersey. 

I  believe  the  following  will  fill  the  bill: 


feed,  gluten  or 
or  oil  meal,  old 
hay  once  a  day 

A.  c.  T. 


WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Tripla-Powar 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have 
loafer  land  when  it’s  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull 
the  slumps  out!  Make  1000%  profit  by  using 
the  Hercules.  £1281.00  the  lirsl year  on  40  acres! 
£750.00  every  year  after.  Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free ! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells 
what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows 
many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
130  -23rd  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


The  Cow  Testing  Association. 

The  plan  of  cow-testing  is  pretty  much 
the  same  the  world  over.  The  associa¬ 
tion  idea  is  not  an  American  one;  it 
comes  from  Denmark  to  which*  country 
the  world  owes  much  for  its  exemplary 
dairy  practice.  Dean  Hills  of  Vermont 
tells  us  that  a  woman  conceived  the  idea. 
It  is  simple  enough  too.  He  says  any 
of  us  farmers  can  weigh  our  milk,  tost 
our  dairy  herd  and  keep  records.  The 
manipulation  of  the  Babcock  test  isn’t 
difficult  if  we  go  after  it.  We  farmers 
are  neglectful ;  we  fail  to  keep  up  our 
farm  bookkeeping.  These  are  the  reasons 
for  the  testing  association.  Twenty-five 
or  26  farmers  in  a  community  pay  $1  a 
head  the  year  to  have  their  cows  tested. 
The  tester  comes  to  Johu  Smith’s  house 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  He  weighs 
and  tests  the  product  of  each  cow  that 
night.  He  advises  feeding  her,  he  weighs 
and  tests  her  milk  the  next  morning,  lie 
compiles  records  of  the  work  of  that  cow. 
As  he  sits  with  the  farmer  and  his  family 
at  the  supper  table,  he  tells  him  where 
he  can  change  his  ration  a  little,  or 
modify  it.  At  night  he  works  at  his 
records,  tells  the  farmer  where  he  can 
make  more  money  dairying;  he  tells  him 
what  Paul  Jones  does  over  on  his  farm. 
The  next  day  he  goes  to  Paul  Jones,  re¬ 
mains  with  him,  and  continues  the  rou¬ 
tine.  The  cow  tester  doesn’t  work  on 
Sundays;  as  Professor  Hills  says  “He  is 
a  God-fearing  man.” 

The  next  month  he  comes  to  John 
Smith’s,  has  more  to  say  and  figures  to 
give  on  Bess  and  Belle.  Month  after 
month  the  tester  makes  his  rounds.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  farmer  the 
exact  total  butter  fat  for  each  cow,  not 
within  a  dozen  pounds,  but  his  computa¬ 
tions  are  practically  correct.  He  can 
toll  in  a  general  way  which  cow  to 
eliminate,  and  which  to  keep.  Dolly  Brin- 
dle  may  be  the  one.  that  will  stay,  while 
Pet,  who  heads  the  row,  may  be  the 
loafer. 


Cost  Of  Raising  Pig. — Answering  in¬ 
quiry  of  A.  D.  L.,  page  108,  as  to  cost  of 
raising  a  pig  in  New  England,  would  say 
that  here  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  this 
past  year  I  bought  10  Yorkshire  pigs  at 
eight  weeks  old ;  kept  record  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed,  except  scraps  from  family  table, 
and  found  that  they  made  a  profit  of  $0 
per  head.  On  one  pig  I  should  say  that 
the  profit  ought  to  run  as  high  as  $15.  I 
think  that  everyone  who  has  even  a  half 
acre  of  ground  should  raise  at  least  one 
pig  every  year.  The  pig  is  a  clean  ani¬ 
mal  if  given  half  a  chance  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  to  have  a  good  barrel 
of  home-grown  pork  in  the  cellar. 

Darien,  Conn.  r.  c.  l. 


Engines 


with  their  strong,  carefully  fitted  adjustable  parts, 
are  economical  in  the  use  of  gas,  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Develop  more  power  than  rated.  Start  easily 
and  run  smoothly,  simple,  so  that  a  boy  can  run 
one.  Made  in  Portable  Semi-portable  and  Station¬ 
ary— 2}$  H.  P.  to  to  11.  p. 

Kvei-y  part  guaranteed  for  five  years  in  writing. 

|  Send  for  catalog  and  Free  Engineering  lessons. 

Address  Christensen  Engineering  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or 

J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc. 

Distributors 

209  ELIZABETH  STREET 
UTICA.  N.  V. 


Sows  Fertilizers 


QUICKLY 

EVENLY 


Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  all  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers — nitrate,  phosphate, 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast 
and  evenly  in  amounts  from  one  hundred  to 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  end  quickly  set. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Has  only  force  feed  which  will  sow  Suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springs  or 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 
refer  you  to  a  dealer  if  tools  —  the  line  of 

none  near  you.  Send  ||f[f  62  years’  sterling 

today  for  64-page  Cata- 

lug  of  Chicopee  Line  i  every  farm  need. 


Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural 
Tool  Co. 


Box  No.  75 
Chicopee  Falls 
Mass. 


Dried  grains,  two  pounds,  wheat  bran 

one  pound,  hominy  two  pounds,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  three  pounds.  Feed  grain  with 
the  silage.  c.  L.  M. 


Feeding  Oat  Straw. 

{{TTTE  have  a  quantity  of  oat  straw, 
yy  We  are  going  to  run  short  of  hay, 
and  can  we  make  use  of  it  to 
acreage  of  oats  makes  it  possible  to 
This  is  the  question 
farmers  this  season, 
hay  was  short,  and  a 
acreage  of  oats  make 
much  of  the  straw  for 
the  stock  to  work  over 
the  remainder  be  used  for  bedding, 
may  have  Timothy  hay,  and  Dean 


use 

confronting  many 
In  many  sections 
possible  increased 
it  possible  to  use 
feeding,  or  allow 
the  oat  straw  and 
Some 
Cook 


The 

profit 


of  St.  Lawrence  University  says : 
oat  straw  can  be  fed  at  a  greater 
if  the  Timothy  hay  is  sold.  The  market 
is  always  good  for  this  product,  and  the 
cash  returns  from  this  are  thus  made 
large  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
small  amount  of  nitrogenous  feeds  used 
to  balance  a  home-grown  ration.” 

Oat  straw  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
straw,  barley  second.  Rye  straw  is 
harsh  and  woody,  and  wheat  straw  coarse 
and  stiff,  also  quite  unpalatable.  In 
nearly  every  part  of  Europe  straw  is 
used  in  feeding  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
live  stock.  In  some  countries  it  is  cut 
in  very  short  lengths  and  fed  mixed  with 
concentrates.  The  average  farmer  who 
has  little  work  for  his  horses  in  Winter, 
or  who  has  dry  cows,  or  those  nearly 
dry,  or  other  stock  to  maintain  may  use 
oat  straw  in  the  interests  of  his  pocket- 
book. 

Horses  which  might  largely  be  main¬ 
tained  through  the  Winter  on  straw,  are 
frequently  fed  valuable  hay.  A  Michigan 
experiment  shows  in  feeding  horses,  corn 
stover,  oat  straw,  and  carrots  replacing 
hay,  ear  corn  and  mixed  feed,  cost  about 
18  cents  a  head  daily,  and  saved  40  per 
cent.  In  this  trial  corn  stover  and  oat 
straw  proved  both  economical  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  substitute  for  Timothy  as  a 
Winter  feed  for  horses  doing  moderate 
work.  In  Europe  nearly  all  rations  for 
horses  contain  straw,  and  the  feeding 
value  of  straw  follows  in  order,  the  high¬ 
est  in  oat,  barley,  wheat  and  last  rye. 

.  ..  W.  J. 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

Model  L— 12-20  Horae  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed  light  weighs 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  im¬ 
plements  you  now  have  on  your  farm 
—  grang:  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  road  drag’s  or  graders. 
Will  also  operate  your  ensilage  cutter,  feed 
grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses— costs  less  and  is  so  simple  anyone 
can  run  it. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Folder 
Illustrated  In  Colors 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

911  S.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 


1  The  M asterpiece  of  the  La  rgest  M a  nufacturersof  2-  Cycle  Engines  in  the  World' 

It  isn’t  the  first  cost  of  an  engine-- IT’S  THE  RUNNING  COST  THAT  COUNTS.  Economy  of 
I  fuol  and  the  surenesa  with  which  they  run  have  made  Bcsaemer  Kerosene  Engines  the  greatest 
I  little  hustlers  in. the  world.  No  carburetor  troubles  because  the  famous  Bessemer  Universal  Fuel 


Feeder  feeds  automatically  for  a  light  or  heavy  load,  thus  preventing  any  waste 
-•T’-’wj  of  fuel.  Non-cranking,  only  3  moving  parts,  change  of  speed,  etc.  t  to  10 
'<,4m  H.  P.  30  days  free  trial.  Immediate  shipment.  Write  for  Catalog  “K." 


Abest 

]  FOR 
- WASHING 
MACHINE 


If  you  require  a  larger  engine  use  the 

Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine 

Lower  picture  shows  the  famouB  Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine. 

[Widely  used  in  irrigation,  flour  mills,  factories,  electric  light  planta, 
etc.  Runs  on  cheap  fuel  and  crude  oils.  No  batteries  or  magnetos 
*  required:  ignition  is  automatic  after  starting.  15  to  165  H.  P.  Special 
.  Catalog  *‘0”  free. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY 

123  Lincoln  Ave.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Look 

at  these  Prices ! 

2  H-P,  $34.95  ;  4  H  P.  $69.75; 

6  H  P,  $97.75;  8  H-P,  $139.65;  12  H-P,  $219.90. 

Other  sizes  up  to  22  H-P ,  proportionally  low 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User! 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  good  engine, 

or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  engine, 
when  the  “WITTE”  costs  so  little,  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 


I  ET  ME  send  yon 
L  a  "WITTE”  en¬ 
gine  to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  yon 
pay  for  it.  It’s 
cheaper  than 
doing  without  one. 
I  have  proved  that  to 
thousands  who  are 
now  WITTE  users. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


WITTE  ENGINES, Kerosene, Gasoline  &  Gas^q 

Stationarv.  Portable  w  ..  .  m  «  r  .  _ _ _ a CASH  OR  I......  ,, . 


Stationary,  Portable 
and  Saw-rig  Styleo, 

/''JET  your  engine  from  an  engine  specialist. 

All  my  life  I  have  done  nothing  but  make 
engines.  The  success  of  my  customers 
and  nothing  else,  makes  my  success. 

I’ve  simply  got  to  sell  better  engines.  I  can’t 
lose  money  on  an  engine  and  make  back  the 
loss  on  something  else.  My  factory  is  the  only 
one,  that  started  in  the  engine  business  27 
years  ago,  which  has  come  through  success¬ 
fully  under  the  same  management  with 
which  it  started.  Only  WITTE  engine- 
quality  has  made  that  possible. 


Liberal  5-Year  Guaranty 


CASH  OR 
EASY  TERMS. 


It  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  own  a  “WITTE”  engine  than 
to  do  without  one.  My  New  Offer  makes  it  easier  to  get 
the  work  done  by  machinery  than  by  muscle  or  brute 
power.  No  need  now  to  get  along  without  a  ‘‘WITTE.” 

New  Book  Free  S&Fiy&tsS? 

engine  business — explains  all.  It  tells  you  how  to  be 
sure  in  your  selection,  even  if  you  don’t  pick 
"WITTE.”  _  Send  me  your  address  today,  so  I  can 
•end  you  this  book  FREE  with  my  New  Offer. 

Main 


ED. H.  WITTE,  p..!f,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1884  Oakland  Ave., Kansas  City, Mo. 


’  HOW  TO  JUDGE  i 

AN  ENGINE 

HEAD  THIS  BOOK 

BETORE  YOU  BUY 
W  ENGINE 
IT  IS  SENT  FREE 
tor  THE  ASKING. 


THE  rural  IM  EW-YORKER 


NON-FREEZING  ACETYLENE  GENERATOR 

CAN  you  give  me  any  information  In 
regard  to  using  a  non-freezing  so¬ 
lution  in  an  acetylene  gas  generator? 
Could  denatured  alcohol  or  kerosene  be 
used  around  the  receiving  tank? 
Macnngie,  Pa.  w.  s.  w. 

Acetylene  gas  is  becoming  a  very 
popular  source  of  light  for  farm  build¬ 
ings.  As  compared  with  the  isolated 
country  electric  plant  it  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages.  It  is  cheap  and  easily 
installed — it  is  practically  automatic  in 
action,  requiring  the  minimum  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  has  few  moving  parts  to 
wear.  The  gas,  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is 
made  by  the  action  of  water  on  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  calcium  carbide,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  lime  and  carbon  formed  in  the 
intense  heat  of  the  electric  furnace. 
When  combined  with  water  there  is  an 
action  somewhat  similar  to  that  when 
quicklime  and  water  are  combined,  and 
the  acetylene  gas  is  generated.  The 
hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with  the 
carbon  of  the  calcium  carbide,  forming 
the  actelylene  gas,  while  the  calcium  or 
lime  of  the  compound  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  forming  ordinary 
lime-water  or  whitewash,  the  residue  that 
is  left  in  the  generator. 

The  usual  type  of  generator  has  the 
carbide  contained  in  a  hopper  at  the  top, 
from  which  it  is  fed  into  a  tank  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  machine.  Here  the 
gas  is  generated.  By  a  suitable  means 
it  is  collected  from  this  chamber  and 
passed  to  another  which  stores  it  for  use, 
and  also  regulates  the  pressure  and  rate 
of  carbide  feed.  This  second  chamber  or 
“gas  bell”  is  similar  in  principle  to  an 
empty  pail  floating  bottom  upward  in  a 
tank  of  water.  It  is  held  in  place  by 
suitable  guides,  but  is  still  free  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  varying  rates  at  which 
the  gas  is  generated  and  used.  As  the  gas 
comes  from  the  generator  it  is  collected 
under  this  “gas  bell.”  The  supply  pipe 
for  tire  lights  also  leads  from  this,  and 
the  carbide  feed  arrangement  is  connected 
to  and  operated  by  it.  The  bell  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  float  at  a  certain  height.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  lights  to  be  turned  on ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  gas  is  consumed  which  causes 
the  bell  to  sink  a  certain  distance.  This 
operates  the  carbide  feed  arrangement, 
and  feeds  more  carbide  into  the  gen¬ 
erator,  which  in  turn  evolves  more  gas 
and  tends  to  bring  the  bell  back  to  its 
normal  position.  It  acts  like  the  gov¬ 
ernor  on  an  engine,  automatically  ad¬ 
justing  the  rate  of  generation  to  the  rate 
of  consumption. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  gas  bell,  or  gasometer,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  machine,  and  that 
the  liquid  in  which  it  floats  must  have 
the  following  properties  to  work  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  must  be  free  from  anything 
that  might  affect  the  quality  of  the  gas 
and  in  this  way  affect  the  light  by  im¬ 
pairing  its  brilliancy.  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  perfectly  fluid  at  all 
temperatures  to  which  the  outfit  is  sub¬ 
ject,  or  the  action  of  the  gas  bell  would 
be  sluggish,  or  stopped  altogether,  af¬ 
fecting  the  regulation  of  the  rate  of  gas 
generation.  It  must  be  of  such  nature 
that  it  will  not  attack  the  walls  of  the 
tank.  Were  it  not  for  this  last  condi¬ 
tion  a  solution  of  common  salt  would 
serve  the  purpose,  but  it  attacks  the 
metal  from  which  the  tank  is  made  and 
cannot  be  used.  Kerosene,  alcohol  and 
similar  liquids  fulfil  the  last  two  condi¬ 
tions,  and  can  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  I  am  told  by  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  acetylene  plants  that  these  liquids 
e  a  gas  that  affects  the  brilliancy 
e  lights.  From  the  same  source  I 
that  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose  i.  e. :  under 
the  gas  bell.  This  would  not  be  suitable 
for  use  in  the  generator  itself,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  this  freezes,  as  it  is  usually 
placed  well  below  the  frost  line,  and  the 
union  of  the  carbide  and  water  is  at¬ 
tended  by  a  certain  amount  of  heat  which 
keeps  the  temperature  up  as  long  as  the 
machine  is  working.  This  calcium 
chloride  is  low  in  price  and  the  addition 
of  two  pounds  to  each  gallon  of  water 
used  will  insure  against  freezing  in  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures.  The  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  calcium  chloride  is  what  is 
wanted.  I  am  told  that  chloride  of  lime 
as  applied  to  the  bleach  used  for  washing 
purposes  is  more  or  less  a  trade  name, 
and  that  this  substance  is  not  suitable 
for  a  non-freezing  solution.  The  proper 


thing  to  do  is  so  to  protect  the  outfit 
during  cold  weather  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  from  freezing,  rather  than  try  to 
safeguard  by  means  of  non-freezing  so¬ 
lutions,  but  where  the  former  cannot  be 
done  the  latter  method  is  a  great  help. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 
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Smokehouse  Ventilation. 

ON  page  30  I  read  a  description  of  a 
smokehouse.  There  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  construction  of  the  roof 
or  material  used  or  whether  there  is  any 
ventilation  in  the  building.  Will  you  ex¬ 
plain  these  points  in  detail?  Fig.  9  with 
fire-box  in  end,  fired  from  outside,  suits 
my  ideas  better  than  the  other,  but  I 
do  not  understand  how  you  get  smoke 
to  enter  the  house,  or  the  fire  to  burn 
unless  there  is  a  vent  somewhere  in  the 
sides  or  roof.  l.  J.  a. 

Greenville,  R.  I. 

As  the  primary  object  in  the  smoking 
of  hams,  etc.,  is  to  complete  the  process 
of  curing,  it  is  therefore  obvious  that 
a  strong  blaze,  above  all  things,  is  to  be 
avoided.  Hence  in  this  construction  of 
a  smokehouse  ventilation  is  not  usually 
provided  for.  As  a  rule  there  will  be 
sufficient  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  roof 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  in  most  cases 
too  much  escapes  from  this  cause.  There 
is  no  likelihood  of  there  ever  being  too 
much  smoke  in  the  building,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  close-fitting  door  to  the  firebox 
is  to  shut  off  all  air  after  the  fire  gets 
under  way,  so  that  this  fire  will  smother 
down  and  become  a  smudge,  which  will 
emit  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which  is 
just  what  is  necessary  in  smoking  meat. 
However,  if  a  roof  should  be  provided 
that  is  hermetically  tight,  and  it  should 
appear  necessary  to  provide  a  little  vent 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  smudge,  a 
few  one-inch  auger  holes  in  each  gable 
just  under  the  roof  will  solve  that  trou¬ 
ble.  The  roof  may  be  constructed  of  any 
kind  of  material  that  is  suitable  for  roof¬ 
ing  purposes.  Matched  sheathing  covered 
with  a  good  grade  of  felt  roofing,  makes  a 
dry  and  lasting  roof,  and  for  safety  from 
fire  comes  next  to  an  all  metal  roof. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 
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^Maybehiswayis 

L  better  than  yours. 

,  Maybe  he  ia  making  a 
i  thousand  or  so  a 

lyear  extra  money  out 
^of  his  farm,  in  so  mo 
I  way  that  you  are 
overlooking.  It  ia 
our  business  to  tell 
you  how  he  ia  doing 
it.  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette  costs  $1.00 
a  year.  Just  drop  ua 
'  a  postal  and  a  copy 
1  will  be  sent  free. 

f  The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Room  1122  Chicago,  III. 


Harvest  a  win¬ 
ter  crop 
of  wood 

There’s  a  lot 
of  good  mon¬ 
ey  in  it;  if 
you  have  a 
real  good 
wood -saw. 

APPEETON 

WOOD  SAWS 

are  built  to  withstand  the  greatest  strain 
and  wear  that  a  wood-saw  gets.  Strong, 
rigid  frames  of  heavy  steel,  or  of  hard¬ 
wood;  bolted,  braced  and  mortised.  Non- 
rigid  boxes— dustproof,  non-heating  and 
self-adjusting.  Shafts  of  lathe-turned  steel. 
Ten  styles:  with  tilting  or  sliding  tables. 
Get  Wood  Saw  Booklet  now— also  circular 
about  theAppleton  All-Purpose  Grinder 
Appleton  Mfg,  Co.  627  Fargo  St.  ,Batavia,IU. 


$10,000.00 


TIE  BEST  AID  CHEAPEST  SAW  HAOE. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  SAW 


Wood 

easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame 
made  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added. 
Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for 
catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3,  ■  Belleville,  Pa. 


“ CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE " 

“A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE:” 

For  the  concrete  work  on 
your  farm  insist  on  Atlas 
Portland  Cement.  Look 
for  this  trade  mark  in 
black  with  yellow  letters 
on  every  bag  of  cement. 


PORTLAND 

ATLAS 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St.,  NewYork 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


I’ll  Ship  This 


Farm  Gate  on  30  Days  Free  Trial 

MONEY  DOWN— I’ll  Pay  the  FREIGHT 

h  atrongly  they  are  made.  Cost  yo.  las.  than  you  can  make  all  wood  gates— last  longer 

GUARANTEED  FOR  5  YEARS 


than  any  gate  of  Iron,  gaa 
pipe. or  wire. at  half  the  coat. 

G?to*  "e  “ado  in  the  largest  gate  factory  In  the  world.  You  can  get  any  length  gate  you  want— fi  font 
miKSaiASfr*  8»>  board  ia  donblc-bolted  between  eight  angle-steel  nprtgbta.  Triangular  truss  braces 

make  gates  extra  fitTon^.  Self-locking  binge  prevents  gate  being  raised  by  stock.  Gates  shiDDed  ready  to  hanv  but  I 
fmggest  that _you  order  just  the  Gate  Steals  as  they  will  save  yoobig  money.  I  Bhip  the  steels,  binges,  bolts— everything 
but  tho  boards  you  can  make  your  own  Guaranteed  Can’t-Sag  gates  in  30  minutes  Weit^  /nr  e* c? k* f'et.imr  _ j  ® 
*•'?*  *’*“  «*-•  enywhore  East  of  Rookie,  and  to  My  .^rloee'^ll  yoo^sTndtod^ 

AlvmV^Wowe^Pr...,  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CQ.,4207  Adam.  St„  GALESBURG,  ILL.  (7) 


FARM  FENCE 


41  INCHES  HIGH  FOR 

Stays  only  6  Inches  apart. 

Wires  can  not  slip.  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  money 
saving  prices.  Ideal  Galv. 

BARBED  WIRE  *1.45 
80-rod  spool.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie,  Ind. 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


jre  cities 

descriptive  Dooklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OP  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WE  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT 


± 


LET 

THE 


^PUMP 

“  YOUR  WATER 

FOR  NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 

WHEN  WIND  IS  FREEI 
•  G.t  a  Big,  Powerful,  Light- 
Running,  Ooubl»-Q#ared 


SAM  SON 

WIND  MILL 


admitted  by  all  perfection  in 

Wind  Mill  Construction 


.  STOVER.  MFG.  CO. 

188  •■iwioh  Avtnut  Frssport,  Illinois 
W#  alio  build  Alfalfa  Grinders,  Hand  Grinders,  Stover  Feel- 
oi HI*.  Pump  Jacks,  Ensilage  Cutters  Free  catalogs 


Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basic 
,  open  hearth  wire.  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED. 
Compare  our  quality  end  prices  with  others. 

[Bargain  Price*  —  Direct  From  Factor; 
4150  Style* — 13  Cents  Per  Rod  Um. 

L  Wl  p*r  fret.M  «oywb«e.  Write  oow  for  free/ 

\  fence  book  «nd  sample  to  teat  A 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  «  WIRE  CO.  w.ir.i 

O-PS.  S3  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  11 


All 

BIG 

Wires 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

MOST  MONEY 

DRILLING  WELLS 
WITH  THE  GREAT 

3piS 


Gasoline  Trastlen 


It  is  the  world's  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  _and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Made  in 
many  sizes  and  kinds. 
Address 

LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


One  Penny  For  a 
DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
tacts — shows  how  to  get 
better  Quality  at  sensa¬ 
tional  direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
biggest  saving  on  highest  quality  fence. 
Freight  prepaid.  All  Big  No  9  wires. 
Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
■•■'J  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Book— NOW. 

Bail  STEEL  POST  CO..  23  Haunt*  St.,  Urian.  Mich. 


Jpgr*  Why  Pay  Two  Prices  (or  Fences? 

+  ttt  tt-t  tit  rtlt  -tirttt + k 
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Buy  direct  from  our  factory.  Hnndreds  of  exclusive 
styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fonoes  for  every  purpose;  Gates, etc.  4®“ Write  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers'  Offer ! 

WARD  MFG,  CO.  237  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE 


EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  should  send 
for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence.  Many  big  values  are  offered.  Sold  direct  to 
the  F'armer  saving  you  the  Dealer’s  Profit. 

14  CENTS  A  ROD  UP.: 

Lawn  F ence  6c.  a  foot.  Barbed  • 

Wire  SI. 45  per  80-rod  Spool.  1 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 

Box263VVinchester,  Indiana.! 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Eczema. 

WE  have  a  horse  with  a  disease  that 
puzzles  us.  Can  you  tell  what  it  is, 
and  what  to  do  for  it?  Last  Spring 
we  noticed  small  lumps  on  his  neck.  We 
worked  him  all  Summer  and  Fall ;  the 
lumps  have  disappeared,  but  he  now  has 
something  all  over  his  body.  Ilis  mane  is 
nearly  all  out,  and  he  is  covered  with  a 
white  substance  that  scales  off  and  some¬ 
times  looks  like  dust.  We  can  brush  him 
all  day  and  not  get  him  clean.  It  seems 
to  itch,  as  he  kicks  in  the  stable.  lie  lost 
flesh  during  the  Summer,  but  has  gained 
some  this  Winter.  lie  eats  well  and  is  a 
willing  worker,  seven  years  old.  He  has 
grease  heel  or  thrush,  for  which  we  are 
treating  him.  E.  L.  D. 

Maryland. 

Give  the  horse  half  an  ounce  of  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  in 
morning,  and  in  10  days  increase  to  three 
doses  a  day  if  found  necessary.  Also  feed 
carrots  and  wheat  bran  in  addition  to 
corn.  Work  or  exercise  the  horse  every 
day  and  see  that  the  stable  is  kept  aired 
and  perfectly  clean.  Groom  him  daily. 

A.  s.  A. 


Suppression  of  Milk. 

JOWN  a  fine  Jersey  heifer  20  months 
old,  fresh  last  October,  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  She  does  not  give  as  much  milk 
out  of  one  forward  teat  as  she  does  from 
the  other.  Is  there  anything  wrong? 
Ohio.  a.  b.  v. 

Congestion  or  a  slight  attack  of  garget 
may  have  caused  the  shrink  in  milk. 
Massage  that  quarter  three  times  a  day 
and  at  night  rub  it  with  brandy.  The 
milk  may  then  become  normal  in 
amount,  but  this  may  not  occur  before 
grass  is  available,  and  in  many  instances 
the  milk  secretion  gradually  ceases. 
Where  that  occurs  there  is  derangement 
of  the  blood  flow  to  the  quarter.  A.  8.  A. 


Worms  in  Pigs ;  Sore  Shoulder. 

WHAT  can  I  give  young  pigs  and 
shotes  for  worms?  Hogs  look  well 
but  on  butchering  one  found  large 
numbers  of  worms  in  the  small  intestines. 
2.  I  have  a  mare  whose  shoulder  seems 
normal  in  light  work,  but  after  working  in 
the  plow  a  dry  lump  will  come  on  her 
shoulder  aud  causes  trouble  as  long  as 
worked  steady.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
use  on  the  shoulder  to  harden  or  toughen 
it  before  I  start  her  at  heavy  work? 

Ohio.  H.  E.  K. 

1.  In  severe  cases  the  pigs  should  be 
starved  for  18  hours  or  more  and  then 
should  be  given  eight  grains  of  santonine 
and  five  grains  of  calomel,  in  a  little  slop, 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight. 
Divide  the  pigs  into  lots  of  five  so  that 
correct  doses  may  more  readily  be  given. 
Santonine  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  drug 
if  an  overdose  is  given.  In  less  urgent 
cases,  when  intestinal  worms  are  known 
or  thought  to  be  present,  but  not  seen  to 
be  doing  much  if  any  harm,  give  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron)  allowing  one  dram  i>er 
hundred  pounds  of  body  eight,  in  slop 
for  live  successive  mornings.  Do  not  give 
iron  to  a  brood  sow  in  pig,  but  she 
may  have  two  drams  of  sulphur  instead. 
2.  Work  the  mare  in  a  breast  collar  or 
humane  collar,  or  pad  the  collar  so  that 
it  will  not  bear  upon  the  tender  part. 
Wash  the  shoulder  with  strong  alum  wa¬ 
ter  or  white  oak  bark  tea  twice  daily. 

A.  8.  A. 


Blanket-tearing. 

I  HAVE  a  horse  that  tears  his  blanket 
from  him  with  his  teeth.  Can  you 
give  a  remedy?  J.  8.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tie  the  horse  with  a  double  halter 
strap  so  that  he  will  be  unable  to  get 
at  his  blanket.  In  all  probability  the 
blanket  is  not  needed,  the  stable  being 
comfortable,  and  so  the  horse  tries  to  tear 
it  off.  A.  s.  A. 


Ailing  Cow. 

I  HAVE  a  very  valuable  cow  that  came 
in  fresh  in  August.  At  that  time  she 
gave  14  quarts  of  milk  daily.  She  has 
gradually  gone  to  five  quarts.  She  will 
not  eat  anything  but  whole  corn  and 
sweet  potatoes,  although  I  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  feed.  This  makes  her  so  very 
constipated  I  have  given  her  salts  and 
linseed  oil,  but  they  do  not  bring  her 
bowels  right.  The  doctor  says  nothing 
ails  her ;  her  temperature  was  normal  and 
there  is  no  tuberculosis  about  her.  She 
licks  everything  as  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  she  wanted.  We  have  had  her 
treated  for  worms  in  the  tongue  and  tail. 
Can  you  suggest  something  for  me  to  do? 
New  Jersey.  w.  L. 

No  man  can  tell  by  looking  at  a  cow 
whether  tuberculosis  is  or  is  not  present. 
If  a  cow  is  run  down  and  thin,  or  if  she 
coughs,  tuberculosis  may  be  suspected, 
and  even  then  may  not  be  present.  The 
only  way  of  determining  the  matter  will 
be  to  have  the  cow  tested  with  tubercu¬ 
lin,  and  that  should  be  done  by  a  graduate 
veterinarian.  Worms  in  the  tongue  or 
tail  are  mythical  conditions  on  a  par 
with  “hollow  horn”  and  belief  in  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  as  affecting  farm  affairs. 
Only  quacks  and  other  ignorant  people 
believe  in  such  things  today.  Arrange 
to  have  the  tuberculin  test  applied. 

A.  8.  A. 


Skin  Disease. 

1  RECENTLY  purchased  a  pair  of  reg¬ 
istered  Scotch  collie  pups.  After  I 
received  them  I  discovered  they  have 
some  skin  disease,  for  they  scratch  them¬ 
selves  nearly  all  the  while.  There  are 
scabs  back  of  their  ears,  on  their  heads 
and  under  the  breast.  They  seem  to  be 
getting  worse  all  the  while.  What  dis¬ 
ease  is  this,  and  what  should  be  done? 
New  York.  e.  k.  d. 

Parasitic  mange  may  be  present,  or  the 
disease  may  be  eczema,  or  such  irritation 
may  be  caused  by  fleas.  It  would  be  best 
to  have  the  puppies  treated  by  an  edu¬ 
cated  veterinarian,  but  if  you  cannot 
have  this  done  tub  them  once  a  week  in 
a  bath  of  warm  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  and  when  dry  apply  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  freely  to  the  sores,  and  repeat  its 
application  every  other  day.  Make  the 
puppies  take  plenty  of  exercise  and  feed 
them  lightly.  A.  8.  A. 


Rheumatism. 

WE  have  a  purebred  Berkshire  sow 
which  has  had  rheumatism  so  badly 
as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  but  has 
now  recovered  apparently.  Would  she 
be  all  right  to  breed,  and  would  her  get 
be  predisposed  to  the  same  complaint? 

M.  j.  c. 

Rheumatism  seldom  is  present  in  such 
cases,  the  inability  to  stand  being  due  to 
rickets  from  pampering  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  Make  the  sow  take  abundant  ex¬ 
ercise  every  day  and  feed  her  light,  laxa¬ 
tive,  nitrogenous  feed,  without  corn.  Add 
limewater  freely  to  the  slop  and  allow 
free  access  to  slaked  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  wood  charcoal.  When  she  is  quite 
strong  and  muscular  she  may  be  bred, 
but  the  tendency  to  rickets  is  hereditary. 


Hay-belly. 

WILL  all  the  good  hay  a  colt  eight 
months  old  will  eat  up  clean  injure 
him  by  making  him  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  hay-belly,  also  would  it 
affect  a  two-year-old  in  the  same  way? 
Pennsylvania.  I.  w.  H. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  enough  hay  to 
produce  a  “hay  belly.”  A  young  grow¬ 
ing  colt  needs  oats  and  wheat  bran  in 
generous  amounts,  and  if  so  fed  need 
only  have  a  pound  or  a  little  more  than 
that  of  best  mixed  clover  hay  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s 
ration.  You  may  also  feed  a  little  sil¬ 
age,  or  give  roots,  such  as  carrots. 


Bloody  Milk. 


I  HAVE  a  heifer  that  was  fresh  last 
March,  is  due  to  freshen  in  September. 
Recently  one  teat  was  very  hard  to 
milk ;  I  got  a  lot  of  clotted  blood  from 
it,  and  since  then  the  milk  has  been 
bloody  from  that  one  teat.  She  seems  to 
be  in  good  health  and  eats  her  feed  well. 
What  can  I  do  for  her?  There  is  no 
swelling  or  soreness  about  the  udder. 
Maryland.  n.  j.  K. 

Injury  causing  rupture  of  blood  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  affected  quarter,  or  irritation 
of  growths  in  the  milk  duct  by  the  milk¬ 
er’s  hands  may  cause  the  bleeding.  Bathe 
the  quarter  with  cold  water  twice  daily 
and  with  strong  alum  water  at  night. 
Milk  gently.  If  growths  are  present  in 
the  milk  duct  of  the  teat  an  operation 
by  an  expert  may  have  to  be  performed, 
and  even  that  may  not  succeed. 

A.  S.  A. 


I 


Plain  or  Fertilizer  Styles. 
Runners,  Single  or  Double 
Dies.  Flat  and  Edge  Drop 
Plates  with  each  SuperiorPlan- 
ter.  Hoppers  easily  closed; 
always  right,  no  matter  when, 
how  or  where  dropped.  Cen¬ 
ter  Reel — Self-Winding;  Cen¬ 
ter  Lift  —  Perfect  Balance. 
Automatic  Throw-Out.  Two, 
three,  or  four  Kernels  to  Hill 
Without  Changing  Plates. 
Self-Adjusting  Valves.  Ac¬ 
curate  Drop.  Also  furnished 
as  a  Two-Row  Corn  Drill. 
Simplicity  andGreat  Strength. 

If  you  think  of  buying  a  Corn 
Planter,  be  sure  and  6end  for 
the  Superior  Corn  Planter 
Folder  and  then  go  to  your  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Superior— “The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story.” 

Remember,  the  Superior  is 
sold  under  such  a  warranty  that 
you  run  no  risk  in  buying. 
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Have  You  a  Tractor? 

If  you  have  a  tractor,  or  if  you  are  going  to  buy  one,  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  success  and  economy  with  which  it  is  operated 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  machines  to  which  it  is  hitched. 

The  C/wtctiv&xr 

Hat-made-good  ^ggaBECTr  Engine  Harrow 

was  the  first  harrow  built  especially  for  engine  power.  It  is  heavy  and  strong 

throughout.  The  rigid 
main  frame  is  made  of 
heavy  angles  and  is  stout¬ 
ly  braced  with  angles. 

The  disks  are  extra  heavy  cut¬ 
lery  steel,  rolled  to  our  own 
analysis  and  forged  sharp.  The 
bearings  are  dust-  proof  oil- 
soaked  hardwood,  perfectly  lu¬ 
bricated. Thehitchisadjustable 
to  any  tractor.  The  rigid  main 
frame  and  axle  draft  rods  dis¬ 
tribute  the  pull  uniformly  over 
the  entire  machine. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
Cutaway  (Clark)  Double  Ac¬ 
tion  Engine  Harrow.  If  he 
doesn’t  sell  Cutaway  (Clark) 
tools,  write  us  at  once.  We  ship 
direct  where  we  have  no  agents. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

839  MAIN  STREET  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


New 
Catalog 
Just  Off  Press^ 

Valuable  to  you 
for  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains. 
Fully  illustrated. 
Sent  postpaid 
upon  request. 
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1  HARDER 
SILOS 

1 

Extra  profits  from  big  yields  of 
milk;  healthiercowsfromcheap, 
nourishing  silage.  Entire  corn 
crop  used — none  wasted.  Uncle 
Sam  uses  Harder  Silos.  Write  for 
catalog.  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
^Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Stone  Crusher 

The  finest  machine  made  for  crushing  all 
kinds  of  rock  for  road  making  or  concrete 
work.  Easiest  running  and  most  durable. 
Equipped  with  Pulverizer  to  grind  rock  fine  for 
building  and  land  purposes.  A  moneymaker 
for  contractors  or  farmers  having  4  to  12 
h.  p.  A  chance  to  increase  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  establish  a  big  money  making 
business.  Write  today 
for  catalog,  facts  as  to 
value  of  raw  lime¬ 
stone  on  land,  and 
free  trial  ofjer. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41 .  New  Holland,  Pa. 


are  the  two  14x30  Unadllla  Silos  on  this  fine  New 
Jersey  farm;  and  you  can  just  believe  they  wouldn’t 
have  been  erected  had  not  the  owner  Investigated 
their  merits  and  verlfledall  claims  of  quality,  durabil¬ 
ity,  greater  convenience  and  ability  to  cure  and  keep 
silage  prime.  New  catalog  shows  construction  In  de¬ 
tail.  Send  for  a  copy  today  and  learn  how  a  Unadllla 
wilt  bring  greater  prosperity  to  your  farm.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  orders.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
UNADILUGSILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 


Large  Discount 
for  Early  Buyers 

Save  money  and  get  the  best.  Don't 
wait  till  harvest  time  but  investigate 
today  the  wonderful  proposition 
we  are  now  offering  on  the 


|Ng,ToNA 


Get  the  facts  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  Read  what  50,000  farmers  have 
saved  by  means  of  the  Indiana  Silo  and  make  us 
prove  that  it  is  easier  to  buy  an  Indiana  Silo 
than  to  get  along  without  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  booklets 
and  early  buyers’  proposition. 
Address  nearest  office. 

THE  IXDIANA  SILO  CO..  518  Union  Bldg..  Anderson. Tnd. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  l)<*s  Moines,  la.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
61S  Kxohktge  Bldg.  f>l  8lndi*n*  Bldg.  5lS  LIta  Stock  Ex.  Bldg. 


DIRIGO  SILOS— » 

are  quality  silos— highest  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors  *  the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship— genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative  —  last  longer — perfect  ensilage — 
easy  to  erect — no  agents  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN,  MAINE 


YOU  Furnish  the  Team 
We  Furnish  the  Capital 

If  you  arelionest,  capable  and  ambitious  we  can  set 
you  up  into  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Farmers,  mechanics  and  others  with 
the  right  stuff  in  them  can  make 

$1000  to  $3000  per  Year 

showing  farmers  our  easy  sellers.  One  man  wanted  In 
every  county  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  not  nec¬ 
essary.  We  instruct  you.  Write  for  particulars  and  tell 
us  about  yourself,  giving  age. 

THE  DU0F0RM  CO.,  Dept.  20.  NORTH  JAVA  N.  Y. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 

Both  Steel  or  Wood  Wheel. 

Especially  adapted  for  farm  purposes  and 
coming  into  more  general  use  every  day  on 
the  roads,  because  of  the  wide  tire.  You  will 
appreciate  our  free  catalog. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  B«  J?  HAVANA,  ILL 


THEN  pav. 

TILE  SXEO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduce*  freight  cost;  fire  end  frost -proof;  weight 
Anchors  itself;  Ample  hoopage  galvanized;  priced  At 
your  town;  5  yeAr  guaranty;  free  sample. 


*  Kalamizoo  Task  &  Silo  Co •,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas..  .  2.50 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.50 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th.  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  Lifetime’s  Profits 

are  seriously  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  silo  you  build.  Erect  a  Natco  Im¬ 
perishable  Silo  and  secure  the  greatest  possible  returns  from  feeding,  besides 
doing  away  with  all  expense  of  painting,  adjusting,  and  repairing — forever. 

The  Natco  is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  tile ,  which  are  impervious  to 
air,  moisture  and  frost,  reinforced  by  bands  of  steel  laid  in  the  mortar. 

Quickly  erected,  convenient,  attractive.  There’s  no  investment  like  the 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“  The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations  ” 

k  It’s  the  structure  that  never  fails,  through  storms ,  fire,  and  sudden 

changes  of  weather,  to  preserve  sweet  succulent  silage  that  yields  the  biggest  returns  in  the 
milk  pail  and  at  the  stock  market.  Its  absolute  dependability  and  great  economy  are  readily 
accorded  by  thousands  of  Natco  owners.  Write  to  nearest  branch  for  list  of  Natco  owners  In 
your  State  and  for  our  new  silo  book.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Catalog  D. 

Hetter  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

I  hart  Organized  1889 

Mo  ney  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Huntington,  Ind.  Lansing,  Mich^ 

In  The  Bank  _  Madison,  Yfis.  Philadelphia^a. 


Bloomington,  Ill, 


THE  KURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURE. 

(4'T'IIERE  are  more  than  a  million 
J.  acres  of  land  agriculturally  unde¬ 
veloped  in  New  Jersey,”  was  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Franklin  Dye,  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  his 
opinion,  the  State  government  should 
take  action  toward  opening  the  pine  belt, 
which  is  suitable  for  horticultural  and 
other  purposes.  The  opening  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  be¬ 
ginning  January  27,  President  Freling- 
huysen  told  how  greater  efficiency 
might  be  brought  about  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  _  ‘‘The  Economy  and  Efficiency 
Commission  has  indicated  a  desire  for  di¬ 
rector  and  advisory  board,”  he  said.  The 
following  are  the  conceived  needs  of  this 
board :  A  bureau  of  land  information 
and  better  credits,  The  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  go  out  of  existence,  a  new 
office  to  be  known  as  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  es¬ 
tablished,  salary,  $5,000;  an  assistant 
secretary  be  appointed  ,  salary  $3,500 ; 
there  should  be  a  second  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  salary  $3,000 ;  a  third  assistant  to 
be  known  as  secretary  of  animal  industry, 
salary  $2,500  a  year,  and  a  fourth  assist¬ 
ant,  as  secretary  of  forestry.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  consist  of 
12  active  members,  and  four  members  at 
large,  selected  without  reference  to  any 
political  party.  That  the  new  plan  is 
radical  was  the  opinion  of  a  number,  and 
after  vigorous  discussion  it  went  to  the 
committees,  and  was  rejected. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  do¬ 
ing  valuable  work  classifying  seed  pota¬ 
toes;-  as  told  by  Prof.  William  Stuart. 
A  classification  of  varieties  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  based  on  appearance,  size,  color, 
adaptability  to  conditions  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics.  Dr.  Ileadlee  told  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  were  in  progress  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  wav  of  spraying. 

“New  Jersey  has  greater  cows  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,”  Dr.  J.  C.  Sharpe  de¬ 
clared.  Dr.  Sharpe  reported  a  list  of 
wonderful  New  Jersey  animals  and  rec¬ 
ords  which  had  been  produced,  including 
the  first  40-pound  cow.  “Select  your 
breed,”  he  said.  “You  may  have  to  be¬ 
gin  with  grades,  but  begin  with  the  right 
kind  of  sire.  Y’ou  may  not  be  able  to  buy 
a  calf  from  a  30-pound  dam.  If  you 
should  try,  the  price  would  cause  you  to 
go  home  discouraged,  but  buy  from  a 
tested  young  cow  with  good  breeding.  See 
there  is  performance  for  generations  back 
on  the  sire’s  and  dam’s  side.  The  aver¬ 
age  milch  cow  of  the  United  States  js  pro¬ 
ducing  .3,149  pounds,  the  New  Jersey  av¬ 
erage  is  3,854  pounds,  selling  at  four 
cents  a  quart  returns  $72.72.  How 
much  would  it  mean  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  New  Jersey  if  we  would  in¬ 
crease  the  production  just  one  quart  per 
cow?  It.  would  mean  over  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  for  there  are  140,- 
0()0  cows.  Start  with  your  best  grades, 
mix  in  one  or  two  good  purebrods,  and 
buy  the  best  bull  you  can  afford. 

Dean  Hills,  of  the  Vermont  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  said:  “The  cow-testing 
association  is  a  valuable  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  worth  or  the  worthlessness  of 
a  cow.  A  woman  in  Denmark  conceived 
the  idea,  Vermont  leads  in  associations, 
followed  by  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  A 
drover  boasted  of  buying  the  cream  of 
one  George  Tyrell’s  herd  for  the  Brighton 
market.  Mr.  Tyrell  said:  ‘I  know  he 
hasn’t ;  he  only  has  the  skim-milk,’  which 
was  shown  by  the  cow-testing  association. 
There  is  spread  on  the  records  of  Hadley, 
Mass.,  in  1G5G,  the  fact  that  milk  was  so 
scarce  that  year,”  said  Professor  Hills, 
“that  babies  had  to  be  brought  up  on 
cider.”  Since  1890  we  have  fed  from 
one  to  four  months  each  year  apple  pom¬ 
ace  to  our  cows  as  part  of  the  ration.  It 
never  hurt  a  cow  if  she  is  started  easily 
on  it,  and  it  is  three-fourths  as  good, 
pound  for  pound,  as  silage.  We  place  it 
in  a  silo  by  itself  or  on  a  barn  floor.” 

“There  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
material  that  is  shipped  from  our  farms 
which  is  standardized,  and  has  a  name,” 
said  F.  R.  Stevens,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
“An  unstandardized  article  is  incapable 
of  successful  salesmanship.  A  standard 
article,  backed  by  salesmanship  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  will  find  outlet  even  when  the 
markets  are  glutted.” 

Dr.  Headlee  said :  "In  spite  of  the 
war  shipments  of  nursery  stock  from 
Belgium  are  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
normal.  This  may  be  due  to  that  coun¬ 
try  desiring  to  convert  its  available  stock 
cash.”  Dr.  Headlee  said  insect  at- 
t!  must  be  scouted  by  trained  men, 

*'  attacks  anticipated  and  pressure 
inougnt  to  bear  in  localities  where  the 
outbreak  is  to  appear. 

Willard  Minch  and  A.  M.  Seabrook 
gave  interesting  illustrated  talks  regard¬ 
ing  farms  operated  by  them.  The  Minch 
Brothers  operate  1,000  acres,  and  have 
built  up  fertility  of  newly  acquired  farms 
very  rapidly.  “I  believe  a  cover  crop  is 
nature’s  best  restorer,”  said  Mr.  Minch. 

<  >n  one  farm  the  average  acre  yield  of 
shelled  corn  has  increased  in  four  years 
from  40  bushels  to  S4  bushels.  Mr. 
.Minch  said :  “We  used  no  manure ; 
plowed  under  clover  sod,  used  cover  crops 
and  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 
He  told  how  potatoes  are  sacked  150 
pounds  to  the  sack,  200  sacks  to  the  car, 
with  one  or  one-half  or  two  pounds  extra 
weight  to  each  sack,  and  they  have  had 
comparatively  no  complaints  regarding 
deficiencies  in  weights.  Each  sack  bears 
their  label,  and  the  brand  in  itself  is  ad¬ 
vertising  value  largely  responsible  for  in¬ 
creased  direct  sales  from  eight  cars  to  100 
<:-rs.  The  Seabrook  farms  have  about  80 


acres  under  overhead  irrigation.  This 
system  costs  about  $125  to  $150  a  pump¬ 
ing  plant  with  maximum  capacity  of 
1.700  gallons  a  minute.  All  their  crops 
have  responded  with  remarkable  yields 
to  this  system.  “We  are  not  situated 
near  the  railway,”  said  Mr.  Seabrook. 
“We  are  2*4  miles  from  the  station,  and 
in  order  to  get  best  transportation  ser¬ 
vice  we  must  transport  our  outgoing 
freight  3%  miles.  We  use  an  auto  truck, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  make  the  trip 
in  an  hour.  We  place  our  name  on  all 
our  fancy  products.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

I  ET  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
■“  for  every  purpose;  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  from  $20  to $110  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  preatost  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs.  HAYES-DIEFENDEKFEK 
CO.,  21  West  63tid  .Street,  City. 

WE  AKE  FORD  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AGENTS 


SAVE  borm  CALVES 

CTJR.23L-BOS  positively  cures 
WHITE  SCOURS,  also  prevents  this  dread 
disease.  Attacks  are  sudden  and  fatal.  Be 
prepared.  TRIAL  BOTTLE  to  reputable 
stockmen  — send  10c.  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Used  extensively  in  high-grade  dairies. 
Dairy  size,  $1;  Veterinary  size,  $3. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMEN. 

TIIE  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Unity  Hall,  Hartford. 
Jan.  26-27-28th,  was  perhaps  the  record 
in  the  history  of  the  association.  Men 
were  there,  women  were  there,  young  men 
and  young  women  and  the  veterans  of 
both  sexes ;  they  came  early  and  stayed 
to  the  end.  Every  moment  of  the  three 
days’  sessions,  including  the  banquet 
Wednesday  evening,  was  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  dairy  cow  and  her  admirers 
were  in  the  open.  Joe  S.  Wing  from 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Rose  Stephens  of  Hunting- 
ton,  Ontario,  Canada  and  Prof.  C.  G. 
Hopkins  of  Illinois  held  the  attention  and 
interest  of  everyone  in  the  work  they  of¬ 
fered  for  the  convention.  “Alfalfa  and 
the  Dairy  Cow”  was  Mr.  Wing’s  subject 
in  the  afternoon  address.  He  believes 
the  two  are  absolutely  essential  to  each 
other  if  the  men  of  Connecticut  are  to 
succeed  in  the  dairy  work.  The  cow, 
to^  do  her  best,  must  have  protein  foods. 
Why  buy  bran  and  Alfalfa  far  in  the 
West  and  pav  the  heavy  freights  to  New 
England  when  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  here 
as  cheaply  as  in  the  West  and  as  surely, 
and  no  freight  to  pay?  To  this  end  he 
told  "how  to  grow  it.”  “Grow  Alfalfa 
on  any  type  of  land  not  too  wet.  Essen¬ 
tials  in  culture  as  I  have  found  them  are, 
first,  limestone  ground,  not  caustic  lime 
or  hydrated  lime,  but  just  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Second,  manures  turned  under, 
barnyard,  acid  phosphate,  basic  slag  or 
bone.  How  much  limestone?  Four  to 
eight  tons  to  the  acre.  Good  plowing, 
even  1G  inches  deep  at  times  is  none  too 
much  ;  inoculation  by  the  glue  method  as 
described  by  Prof.  Hopkins.  Sow  15 
pounds  Alfalfa  seed  and  if  you  need  a 
nurse  rop,  when  you  sow  in  early 
April  as  I  urge,  sow  beardless  Spring 
barley,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  IIow  get 
phosphorus?  Sow  basic  slag  one-half 
ton  to  a  ton  an  acre;  500  pounds  will 
give  fair  results.  If  basic  slag  cannot  be 
had  use  ground  bone  instead.  Then  to 
seed  sow  broadcast  and  follow  with  a 
plank  drag.  After  the  Alfalfa  appears 
and  the  barley,  do  nothing  until  the 
ground  shoots  appear  on  the  Alfalfa. 
When  they  come  and  as  soon  after  as 
possible  cut  the  barley,  then  during  the 
Summer  if  everything  is  right  you  may 
cut  the  Alfalfa,  but  don’t  cut  the  late 
crop  and  don’t  rotate  Alfalfa.  Take  care 
of  it  and  it  will  improve  from  year  to 
year,  10  to  15  years  or  a  lifetime.  Keep 
off  in  Winter,  but  be  sure  now  and  then 
it  has  phosphorus  and  lime.  Never  put 
Alfalfa  on  sod  ground,  always  prepare 
the  ground  carefully.”  Questions  from 
all  quarters  were  asked,  aud  always  an¬ 
swered  out  of  the  speaker’s  marvellous 
experience.  “Put  Alfalfa  in  silo.  It  is  all 
right  for  that;  put  it  in  mow,  but  always 
cover  the  whole  mow  as  you  build  up, 
and  so  be  sure  you’ll  never  burn  your 
barn  with  it.  Don’t  cut  Alfalfa  after 
September  1.” 

Airs.  Rose  Stephens  spoke  of  her  work 
with  the  dairy  cow  with  real  pleasure 
and  pride.  She  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
best  cows  of  any  breed ;  always  get  the 
very  best  possible  and  she  told  how  to 
seleet  a  cow,  and  then  how  to  care  for 
her  to  «?  t  results.  Feed,  the  prime  requi¬ 
site,  all  she  will  eat  aud  care  for.  Put 
her  in  a  comfortable  stable,  well  ventil¬ 
ated,  a  clean  barn,  and  light,  plenty  of  it. 
and  feed  her  all  she  can  eat  in  two  hours, 
not  a  maintenance  ration  merely  but 
more,  to  her  full  capacity.  This  is  your 
only  chance  for  profit.  Silage  is  the 
grand  dairy  feed,  but  feed  grain  in  com¬ 
bination  ;  if  you  want  milk  give  her  the 
feed  milk  is  made  of,  and  all  the  water 
she  wants  of  course,  and  in  Winter  with 
the  chill  off'.  Let  the  milker  like  his 
work.  Let  no  poor  or  unwilling  milker 
touch  a  good  cow.  Dairy  work  is  hard 
work,  but  it  is  worth  while. 

The  association  voted  in  favor  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  Commissioner  of  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals,  power  under  the  law  to  quarantine 
at  once  any  herd  suspected  of  “foot  and 
mouth”  or  any  other  infectious  disease. 

Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  gave  some  facts 
worth  consideration.  In  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  farm  lands  in  use  had  de¬ 
creased  879.000  acres  in  the  last  30 
years.  Considering  the  phosphorus  and 
potash  found  in  the  average  acre  of  land 
it  seems  clear  that  what  lands  need  may 
be  named  as  limestone,  vegetable  matter 
and  phosphorus.  “There  may  be  a  little 
moi  a  reason  in  New  England  farming 
for  using  potash  than  to  follow  fanning 
by  signs  of  the  moon,  but  I  doubt  it.” 
The  professor  seemingly  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  important  element  New 
England  needed  in  fertilization  is  phos¬ 
phorus  and  to  this  end  the  use  of  acid 
phosphate,  bone  and  baJc  slag  were  es¬ 
sential.  Nitrogen  could  be  obtained  from 
the  air.  Potash  was  in  all  soils  in  abund¬ 
ance,  but  phosphorus  was  the  keynote  of 
success.  The  interest  in  the  professor’s 
talk  never  lagged,  and  he  was  subject  to 
a  long  and  suggestive  list  of  questions. 

c.  P.  i. 
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They  came  from  every  state  in  the 
Union — not  a  state  missing — in  re¬ 
sponse  to  one  single  article  in  THE 

Country  Gentleman. 

Within  a  month  nearly  10,000  of  our 
readers  wrote  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  asking  for  the  bul¬ 
letin  referred  to  in  our  article. 

The  official  in  charge  of  this  governmental 
department  says:  “What  the  people  want 
nowadays,  especially  those  who  read  the 
agricultural  journals,  are  facts  told  in  the 
least  possible  space.  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  in  this  one  illustration  of 
how  your  feature  articles  are  received  by 
the  public.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has 
been  heard  from.” 


Ten  thousand  letters  in  one  month  about 
one  article  gives  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  a  wide-awake  farm  weekly  to  wide¬ 
awake  farm  people. 

You  need  this  up-to-date  fact  paper  in 
your  farm  business! 

Incidentally — Is  there  any  farm  problem 
that  is  bothering  you?  The  COUNTRY 
Gentleman  will  solve  it. 

Any  problem  about  management,  crops, 
feeding,  markets,  orchards,  chickens — 
any  farm  question  at  all-will  be  an¬ 
swered  for  any  reader  of  The  Country 
GENTLEMAN  personally  and  promptly 
by  mail.  We  have  more  than  100  experts 
to  perform  this  service  for  you  absolutely 
without  charge. 

Ordinarily  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
sells  for  five  cents  the  copy  or  $1.50  the 
year.  But — 

To  put  this  big  national  farm  weekly  at 
once  into  half  a  million  farm  homes,  the 
next  13  issues  of  The  COUNTRY  GEN- 
T  LE  MAN  will  be  mailed  to  your  address  for 
25  cents — less  than  two  cents  a  copy! 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Box  593,  Philadelphia 


NAME- 


P.  O.  Address  - 


R.  F.  D.  Route _ 

(In  Canada,  50c)  Mail  to  us  now  and  start  at  once. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 


TIIE  egg  output  at  Stores  continues  to 
increase,  but  not  at  the  rate  of  last 
week  when  the  gain  was  307 ;  this 
week  the  gain  over  last  week  is  37,  the 
total  for  the  thirteenth  week,  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  31  being  2.177.  The  Columbian 
Wyandottes  from  Merrythought  Farm, 
Conn.,  made  the  high  score  of  48  last 
week  ;  this  week  they  lead  the  procession 
again  with  a  record  of  40.  Tom  Barron’s 
White  Wyandottes  are  second,  with  a 
score  of  45,  and  Storrs  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tion’s  “sour  milk”  pen  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  third  with  44.  Hillview  Poul¬ 
try  Farm’s  Tl.  I.  Reds  from  Vermont, 
are  fourth  with  a  score  of  43.  It’s  a  close 
contest  when  each  of  these  winners  loses 
to  the  pen  above  him  by  only  one  egg. 
Edward  Cam’s  English  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  laid  but  34  during  the  week,  but 
their  total  of  484  is  57  eggs  ahead  of  the 
next  best  pen.  which  is  Hillview  Poultry 
Farm’s  It.  T.  Reds,  their  total  being  427. 

The  scoring  of  the  Reds  by  Judge  Card 
gives  first  place  to  bird  389.  one  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.’s  “Favorite  liens” ;  the  score 
was  9044.  The  second  best  was  Homer 
I*.  Homing’s  pullet  No.  280,  which  scored 
90  .  Pullets  Nos.  300  and  400,  owned 

respectively  by  A.  B.  Brundage  and  S.  O. 
McLain,  tied  for  third  place,  with  a  score 
of  90  each 

The  best-shaped  R.  I.  Red  was  pullet 
No.  252,  owned  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Dinginan,  of 
New  York.  She  was  cut  only  two  points 
on  shape.  The  best  colored  bird  was  278, 
owned  by  H.  P.  Doming.  The  three  high¬ 
est  scoring  pens  were  A.  B.  Brundage, 
88.4;  S.  G.  McLain,  88.4.  and  D.  E.  War¬ 
ner,  88.  The  average  score  of  all  the  It. 
T.  Reds  was  85 44.  Ten  per  cent,  were 
disqualified  by  the  judge  for  stubs  on  the 
legs,  white  ear  lobes,  or  side  sprigs  on 
the  comb.  Tt.  I.  Reds  make  the  highest 
average  this  week.  29.0,  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  average.  28.2,  the  Barred  Rocks, 
20.7 :  the  White  Leghorns,  17.4.  The 
week’s  score  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  20  380 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  33  310 

Frauds  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut....  24  104 

Jules  .7.  Franeais,  New  York .  17  172 

Stores  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  23  201 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  37  212 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  24  140 

White  Rocks, 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts. . . .  27  130 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  10  23 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  13  41 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  20  70 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  18  117 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  14  ISO 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  4.")  288 

E<r.  Cam,  England  .  34  484 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  1 5*  207 

N'eale  Bros..  Rhode  Island .  23  337 


Mrs.  .T.  T).  Beck.  Connecticut .  31  273 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  20  153 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  44  249 


Manledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  10  130 

.T.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  17  274 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

I>r.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts..  25  258 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  11  101 

Columbian  Wyandottes, 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  40  282 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Hr.  J.  C.  Dingman.  New  York .  39  130 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont...  43  427 

Homer  P.  Homing,  Connecticut .  29  182 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  37  151 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  25  101 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  40  244 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  13  157 

Pineercst  Orchards,  Massachusetts . .  38  317 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Connecticut .  20  281 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  28  357 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  34  153 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  30  242 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  19  135 

Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York  City..  20  141 

S.  O.  McLean,  Connecticut .  35  102 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  39  252 

n.  E.  Warner.  Rhode  Island .  30  134 

II.  W.  Snnhorn,  Massachusetts .  30  291 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  9  80 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  7  80 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  17  75 

American  Dominiques. 

IT.  B.  niiler.  Connecticut .  19  328 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  nail.  Connecticut .  10  181 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  28  222 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  9  221 

X.  W.  nendryx,  Connecticut .  15  210 

Braesicfe  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  20  200 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut'. -  0  191 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  13  108 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  8  241 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York .  17  188 

.Tay  II.  Ernisse.  New  York .  22  221 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  20  292 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  21  344 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  11  111 

Windswcep  Farm,  Connecticut .  23  311 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  20  90 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania  .  32  274 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York .  14  80 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  37  275 

Chas.  neigh  Ohio  .  3  9S 

Tofn  Barron,  England  .  30  304 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  19  113 

Geo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri .  35  120 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  109 

Happicli  &  Hanks,  New  York .  22  223 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  29  333 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  17  271 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  17  113 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  22  201 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  22  204 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  210 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  8  00 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  9  150 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  19  239 

S.  J.  Rogers,  Now  York .  18  178 

Stoneleigli  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  10  179 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  8  229 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  7  171 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  9  230 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  8  151 


THE  RUR..A.L, 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  4  28 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan...  7  31 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  17  110 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Colli  nson,  England  .  19  259 

Silver  Campines. 

T'ncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut .  35  195 

Lewis  E.  I’rickett,  Connecticut .  29  78 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey. .  18  50 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  22  69 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  10  55 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhod'e  Island .  11  107 

R.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  13  28 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  22  68 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  27  133 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Silage  for  Hens. 

IS  silage  suitable  for  hens  in  the 
Winter?  I  mean,  of  course,  to  sup¬ 
plement  other  foods,  and  to  take  the 
place  of  green  stuff  in  the  Summer.  If 
silage  is  suitable  as  a  Winter  supple¬ 
mental  food,  what  kind  of  plants  should 
it  be  made  of?  R.  E.  W. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Silage,  in  moderate  amounts,  is  a  good 
green  food  for  fowls  in  the  Winter,  and 
that  from  corn  is,  of  course,  most  com¬ 
monly  fed.  It  is  possible  that  clover  or 
other  green  plants  might  be  silaged  in  a 
small  way  for  the  feeding  of  hens  but 
I  do  not  know  of  its  having  been  done, 
and  should  expect  that  trouble  might 
arise  from  feeding  spoiled  silage  of  such 
kinds  unless  more  than  ordinary  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken.  Silaging  fodder  on  a 
small  scale  is  a  more  difficult  feat  than 
when  using  a  silo  of  considerable  ca¬ 
pacity.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Hens. 

WILL  you  tell  me  what  was  the 
trouble  with  one  of  my  hens?  She 
acted  as  though  she  could  not  see 
well  and  would  turn  her  head  a  little  to 
one  side,  her  eyes  looked  bright,  but 
somewhat  glassy.  She  grew  gradually 
worse,  and  in  two  or  three  days  her  head 
was  twisted  almost  upside  down,  and 
finally  lay  on  her  side  and  kept  trying  to 
twist  her  neck  still  more.  She  looked 
healthy  every  other  way.  The  first  I  ever 
saw  of  that  trouble  was  a  small  chicken 
two  or  three  weeks  old,  in  the  early  part 
<>f  the  Summer;  then  I  had  a  pullet  last 
Fall,  about  full  grown.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  and  a  remedy,  if  any?  f.'f. 
New  Jersey. 

Such  behavior  upon  the  part  of  fowls 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  system  from  some  internal 
irritation,  probably  usually  connected 
with  the  digestive  system.  Intestinal 
worms  may  be  responsible.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  giving  this  hen  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  combined  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  castor  oil ;  this  will  very 
likely  clear  her  trouble  up  but  the  dose 
can  be  repeated  if  necessary.  M.  B.  d. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs. 

WILL  you  advise  what  is  good  for  hens 
that  lay  soft-shelled  eggs? 

Lack  of  lime  in  the  food  from  which 
shells  may  he  formed,  is  probably  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  soft-shelled  eggs, 
but  these  are  also  due  to  inflammation, 
or  other  disturbance,  of  the  oviduct  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  normal  process  of  shell 
formation.  Hens  laying  soft-shelled  eggs 
should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  lime  in 
the  form  of  crushed  oyster  shells,  old 
plaster,  etc.,  and  should  also  have  some 
green  food  and  such  care  as  will  tend  to 
allay  any  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
egg-making  organs ;  avoidance  of  over¬ 
feeding  upon  green  cut  bone,  meat  or 
other  stimulating  food  and  as  much  range 
as  possible.  m.  n.  u. 


^  ^  *  99  Incubator 

_  _  _  Thermometers 

.  ~  ‘always  toll  the  truth” .  Scientifically  made  and  tested. 
Accurate  and  dependable.  When  buying  an  incubator 
brooder,  insist  thatit  be  fitted  with  ''Tycos'  Thermometers, 
leans  bifirgrer  hatches— totter  chicks,  biprgrer  profits.  Tying 

i  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  in 
cated.  76c  at  your  dealers  or  from  us.  postpaid.  Write  today  for 
klet,  “Incubator  Thermometer  Facta  WorthKnowmg  .  FKiJJS. 

ytarfnsfr^went  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

mu  MAKE  HENS  LAY" 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

ilAIIII’C  LATEST  model 
IyI ARR  O  BONE  CUTTER 

___  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

tO  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  1  t>.  MILFORD.  MASS*  m 

“LAWN  PARK”  COOP 

Saves  Your  Chicks  _ 


The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hen  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
__  for  easy  cleaning;  roomy, 

iJumiuM  ,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 

^  PROOF 


llAWN  PARK. 

®ROObJCOOP 

--OffENOCP ■ 

Made  of  galvanized  metal:  repels  vermin.  Size,  open. 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Paysfor  itself  in  chicks  and  labor 
saved.  Wrice  today  for  free  circulars,  special  prepaid 
offer  and  how  to  turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 

CYCLONE  IWFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  O;  URBANA,  IND. 


Against 

Hawks,  Rats, 
Weasels,  etc. 


NKW-YUKKRR 


February  13, 


140  Chicks  From  150  Eggs 

Osceola.  Mo. 

I  sorely  praise  the  Sure  Hatch  incubators.  I  have  a  150  egg  size.  The  first  setting 
t  put  in  152  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time.  7 
got  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma¬ 
chine  the  past  two  years.  Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  for  any  money. 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  I  beat  them  all.  NELLIE  GARDNER 


back 

GUARANTEE 


Women  and  children  find 
it  easy  to  succeed  with 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


Frank  Hammond 
President 


We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 


Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 
help  you  to  succeed. 
It  tells  all  about  how 
to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus¬ 
trations.  Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  so  built  that  it  can’t  go 
wrong.  Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.  We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  that  are  very  easily  followed. 

We  guarantee  It  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.  Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  is  a  quality  machine  in  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  bring  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  Information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  44 , Fremont, Neb. 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 


Mrs.  C.F.  Merrick, Lockney.Tex., 
with  her  140  egg  Ironclad  Incubat¬ 
or  wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Fanner 
and  Nebr.  Farm  Journal  Bier 
Hatching:  Contest.  She  placed  148 
egg s  in  tne  incubator  and  hatched 
148  Btrong:  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  jret  these  famous 
winners,  made  of  Calif.  Redwood. 


HATCHING 

CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


Egg  Incubator  j  BOTH  <£  *g  Q 


Made  of 
Redwood 
covered 
with  pal- 
ranized  iron. 

Ironclad 

Box  111 


~  J  v BOTH 

Chick  Brooder  ,  .  W1,  „  w 

If  ordered  together.  SO  days  Kmo-.aU* 
trial.  10-year  Guarantee.  *11  .'L"* 
Order  direct  from  this  advertise-  Paid 
ment— money  back  if  not  satis-  Pncf  nf 
factory.  Incubator  is  covered!?1  .  - 
I  with  galvanized  iron,  triple  walls,  KOCK 1 6S 
copper  tank,  nursery  egg  test¬ 
er.  Set  up  ready  to  run.  il,..  nim»rr^ 

The  Brooder  is  roomy 1 
and  well  made.  Send  j| 

I  for  free  catalogue.  m™-  fcffnr  7  '  - 

Incubator  Co. 

.Racine,  Wla.  (3) 


Prairie  State  Incubators 


Write  for 
Catalog 


Famous  for  hatching  big,  strong  chicks  that  live.  Built 
for  lasting  service,  reliability  and  economy  of  operation. 

J —  Poultry  raisers  find  them  practice! 

to  operate  and  profitable  to  own. 

Prices  $9  to  $38 

Made  in  fivo  sizes;  60  egg  to  890 
egg.  All  embody  the  well-known 
Prairie  State  principles— top  radi 
ant  heat,  down-draft  ventilation, 
and  applied  moisture.  Catalog  trei . 

Pr»»ri©  State  Incubator  Co. 
125  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  batchable  egg.  How  to  make  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
tie  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  render  who  men 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  book  to 

BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


130-Egg 

Incubator 

130-Chick 

Brooder^ 


Wisconsin  Wins  In  Big  Hatching 


Why  Pay  Morel 

For  only  $10  you 
can  gei:  these  two  prize¬ 
winners  complete,  ready 
to  run —  guaranteed  10 
years— on  30  days'  trial- 
money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  delivered,  freight 
paid  (East  of  Rockies) 
from  a  firm  which  has  been 
building  incubators  and 
brooders  for  1?  years.  Think 
of  it  These  two  fine  ma« 
chines— 


Both  flf) 

FREIGHT  PAID  J  ■ 

EAST  OF  ROCKIES  ML 


Contests  S 


Wisconsin  Incubators  have 

long  proved  their  wonderful 
hatching  qualities.  Competing 
with  every  make  known,  they 
won  in  tho  big  Nat’l  Hatching 
Contests  of  1910-11-12-13-14. 
Think  of  it.  Five  consecutive  vic¬ 
tories. That  certainly  prove,  you  can't 
make  a  mistake.  Shipped  on 

30  Days  FREE 
Trial 

10-Year 

Guarantee 


Money  Back 
if  not  Satisfied 


Wisconsins  have  hot  water  heat, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors, 
copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regu¬ 
lating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made  of  finest, 
select,  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  ....  . 

or  other  flimsy  material.  Incubator  finished  in  natural  color  — not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  shoddy 
material.  Incubator  and  Brooaer  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the 
oil  This  is  tho  best  outfit  you  can  buy.  If  you  don’t  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days  trial,  send  it  back.  Don  t 
buy  until  you  get  our  New  1915  catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize-winning  outfit,  also  shows  larger  machines. 
WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY.  You  can't  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a  Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  104  Racine,  Wis. 


Now! 

Get  My 


1,  2  J  Low  Price 
or  3  Freight 
Months'  Prepaid 
Home  and  Money 
Test  Back  Offer 


Wis. 


My  Belle  City  is 
k  now  the  21 

sSkT 


jfrafl Mr  world’s, 
: ilSy HSBar  Cham-  J 
Pi 0X1  M 

AgsxOO  Hatching  O 
Outfit,  13  more 
Apr  Championships 
r  added  last  season.  05 
Big:  FREE  Hook  05 
Gives  Particulars. 


Jim  Rohan 
Pres. 


World's  Champion 


In  the  1914  Championship  Contest  the  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfits  entered  by  owners  won  thirteen 
championships  of  tho  total  of  28  awards  in  com¬ 
petition  with  all  other  machines,  regardless  of 
price.  Some  of  the  Belle  City  Championship  prize  winners  never  operated  an  incu¬ 
bator  before. 

Write  for  My  $800  Gold  Offers 

These  offers  open  the  way  for  you  to  greatly  increase 
your  poultry  profits  this  season.  Join  the  money-making 
world’s  champion  poultry  raisers.  Write  me  at  once  for 
full  particulars.  They  come  to  you  in  my  great  new 

Free  Book,  “Hatching  Faets” 

Book  gives  you  the  whole  wonderful  story  of  the  Belle  City’s 
21  World’s  Championship  hatches.  Letters  from  users  tell¬ 
ing  how  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  making  high  per- 
centage  hatches  and  big  money  with  the  Belle  City  every¬ 
where.  Gives  you  my  10-year  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Quotes  you  my  low  prices— Freight  Prepaid.  Your  name 
a  postal  brings  the  book.  Write  today  to  Jim  Rohan, 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48.  Racine, 


i 

ship 

quick 
from 

City,  Min 
neapolis, 
Buffalo 
or  Racine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1015. 


the;  kukai.  new-yorkl:a 
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The  Henyard. 


Hens  and  the  Man. 

HOW  many  chickens  would  it  take  for 
one  single  man  to  make  his  living? 
I  am  going  to  buy  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  wish  to  sell  eggs.  I  have 
handled  S.  C.  W.  leghorns  before,  and 
incubators,  too,  and  am  willing  to  work 
with  my  chickens.  C.  K. 

This  is  one  of  the  kind  of  questions 
that  inevitably  propound  questions  them¬ 
selves.  What  sort  of  a  “living”  is  re¬ 
quired?  If  a  man  is  content  to  live  in  a 
shanty  and  on  plain  food,  it  won’t  take 
so  many  hens  to  support  him  as  it  would 
if  he  wants  to  live  in  better  style.  Also, 
very  much  depends  on  his  ability  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  hens,  also 
on  his  energy  or  laziness;  also  on  his 
good  luck  or  good  sense  in  getting  hens 
that  will  lay  well.  The  number  of  hens 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  the  quality  of  the 
hens.  Then  there  is  distance  from  mar¬ 
ket,  cost  of  food,  price  of  eggs,  danger 
from  hawks,  skunks,  cats,  coyotes,  etc. 
All  elements  to  be  allowed  for  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  question.  But  averaging  every - 
thing,  I  think  a  single  man,  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  endoAved  with  ordinary 
common  sense,  ought  to  make  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  from  500  Leghorn  hens.  In  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  knows  ho  tv,  they  would 
give  a  profit  of  $1.50  each,  or  $750  a 
year;  $15  a  Aveek.  On  that  a  single  man 
ought  to  live  in  comfort  with  plenty  of 
books  and  magazines  and  papers,  Avliich 
to-day  go  a  long  way  toward  making  life 
Avorth  living.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Squab  Guineas. 

HAVING  a  plan  in  view  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  guineas,  I  would  like  some 
information  as  to  the  best  kind  for 
mating  purposes.  Gan  young  guineas  be 
sold  when  about  the  size  of  a  squab? 
If  so  where  is  there  a  demand  for  them 
and  Avhat  is  the  average  price? 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  E.  A.  K. 

The  best  known  and  by  far  the  most 
common  is  what  is  called  the  Pearl 
guinea  fowl.  It  has  purplish  gray  plum¬ 
age  regularly  dotted  with  white.  There 
are  pure  white  guinea  fowl,  also  some 
Avith  Avhite  breasts.  The  flesh  of  all  is 
dark  and  about  the  same  quality.  There 
is  a  ready  demand  for  squab  guineas 
weighing  a  pound  apiece.  The  demand 
for  them  in  city  markets  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  on  account  of  the  more  stringent 
game  laws  which  are  being  enforced. 
They  furnish  an  excellent  substitute  for 
game,  as  their  flavor  is  similar  in  many 
ways  to  that  of  game  birds.  The  large 
wholesale  poultry  dealers  in  the  city  buy 
rhem.  There  is  also  some  demand  for 
them  at  fashionable  resorts.  The  average 
price  is  from  about  75  cents  to  $1.25 
per  pair,  varying  according  to  the  de¬ 
mand  and  the  time  of  year.  G.  o.  I. 


Rooster  With  Frozen  Comb. 

I  HAVE  a  cock  bird  who  has  had  the 
top  of  his  comb  frozen  to  the  bottom 
of  the  points.  I  would  like  to  use  him 
as  a  breeder  this  Spring.  Would  this 
defect  hurt  his  breeding  qualities?  He 
is  vigorous  and  otherwise  healthy.  2.  I 
had  a  pullet  Avhich  I  think  was  egg-bound. 
She  had  a  very  pale  comb  and  her  feath¬ 
ers  were  somewhat  ruffled.  I  found  her 
dead  next  morning.  Can  you  tell  what 
eaused  her  death?  H.  A.  B. 

1.  No,  it  won’t  hurt  the  cock  bird  at 
all  for  breeding  purposes;  the  frozen  part 
will  turn  black,  dry  up  and  fall  oil. 

2.  If  the  pullet  avus  “egg-bound”  it 
wouldn’t  be  much  of  a  “post  mortem” 
that  didn’t  reveal  the  egg.  A  hen  is  egg- 
hound  wher  she  cannot  extrude  the  egg. 
■’  :g  passage  becomes  so  dry  that  the 
and  does  not  slide  along  easily. 
•  ins let  was  not  egg-bound,  her  pale 
face  indicates  that  she  was  sick ;  the 
description  given  is  not  sufficient  to  tell 
what  ailed  her.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Outdoor  Brooders. 


LAST  year  I  purchased  an  indoor 
brooder  and,  having  no  experience  in 
the  matter,  got  one  that  was  an  ab¬ 
solute  failui’e,  losing  practically  all  of 
my  chickens  by  reason  of  not  being  able 
to  get  sufficient  heat.  I  would  like  an 
outdoor  brooder.  Avith  a  capacity  of  120 
to  150  chicks.  Can  you  recommend  to  me 
a  good  one?  E.  H. 

There  are  numberless  satisfactory 
brooders  upon  the  market ;  among  these 
the  so-called  adaptable  type,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  portable  lamp-heated  hover 
which  may  be  installed  in  any  small 
building  and  removed  at  will,  is  popular. 
For  150  chicks,  two  of  these  would  be 
needed.  The  gasoline  heated  Cornell 
brooder  Avill  care  for  200  or  more,  in  one 
flock,  but  needs  a  small  building  adapted 
to  its  use.  This  may  be  homemade,  how- 
<’ver.  Where  not  more  than  150  chicks 


are  to  be  raised  there  is  no  brooder  equal 
to  the  old  hen ;  it  will  take  several  of 
her,  but  she  is  automatic,  never  goes  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  lets  her 
chai-ges  huddle,  doesn’t  smoke,  and  if  sup¬ 
plied  with  fuel,  maintains  an  even  tem- 
peratux-e  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

M.  B.  D. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 

1WISH  to  know  something  about  the 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  bought 
White  Oi’pingtohs  last  year.  We  are 
told  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  are  from  a 
cross  of  Cochin,  BroAvn  Leghorn  and  Ma¬ 
lay  Game,  pullets  laying  between  five 
and  six  months  old.  Can  you  give  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  early  egg  laying,  and 
what  they  will  weigh  when  full  grown? 
New  York.  c.  L. 

The  early  egg  laying  whicn  is  claimed 
for  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  made  by  the 
cross  named  above,  would  be  due  to  the 
BroAvn  Leghorn  blood  infused  in  the 
stock.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  claims  for  early  laying  may 
be  founded  on  the  case  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals.  I  have  had  White  Wyandottes 
lay  at  five  months,  but  it  would  not  be 
the  truth  if  I  should  say  that  my  Wyan¬ 
dottes  Avould  lay  when  five  months  old. 
A  flock  of  ordinary  White  Wyandotte 
pullets  would  have  quite  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  laying  when  six  months  old,  but 
it  would  probably  be  seven  months  before 
the  majority  of  the  flock  was  laying.  I 
mean  xvith  ordinary  care — production  can 
be  hastened  somewhat  with  an  abundance 
of  meat  and  stimulating  foods.  As  to  the 
weight  that  may  be  expected ;  that  too  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  on  how  they  have 
been  fed  and  cared  for,  but  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  tlxat  pullets  would 
weigh  close  to  six  pounds  and  cockerels 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  more. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red. 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bretf  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  gloAving  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  dally,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  retT  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens,  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  IJ.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Hating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 

COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  fine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  onr 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  46  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  -  Box  O,  Temple,  N .  II. 


Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels. 
Grand  breeders 
from  heavy  layers. 
$3.00  and  $6.00  each. 

Doty  &  Freese 

Route  8,  aoneose,  N.Y. 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

ncnC— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
skin.  Eggs,  $1  50  to  $5.00  (15).  Utility, 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90*  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet,  Austin's  Poultry  Farm.  Six  17,  Centre  Marker,  N.  H. 

Hone’sCrescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exhibition  and  breeding  birds  bred  from  selected 
layers  which  have  nice  type  and  dark  rich  red  color. 
Every  bird  sold  on  approval.  D.  R.  Hone,  Cres¬ 
cent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Thousands  after  Feb.  5.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
host  show  and  utility  strains.  Aiso  a  few  breeders. 
The  ltrewster  Poultry  Yards,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

Sicilian  ButtercupsT^0  “eLSiS 

rices.  Vigorous,  farm-raised  stock.  G.  A  WIT*. 
~  AMS,  Box  324.  Warwick,  N  Y.,  Sect’y  Am.  Buttercup  Club 
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C<i|«ayJ The  coming  utility  fowl.  Write 
I'cu  vxuajCA  for  descriptive  mating  list  of 
imported  birds.  W.  W.  Graves,  Jefferson  City,  Ms. 

Dnillirvman- Rond  stamp  for  large  folder. 
rUUlir  Jfllefl  East  Donegal  Pigeon,  Poultry 
and  Guinea  Pig  Yards,  Frank  McMullen,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  S0UDER,  S0UDERT0N.  PA 

Buff  Orpington  Pullets  &  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Hens  and  pullets  41  to  tl. 60  each.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  P». 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  Mountville,  Va. 

For  Sale-Buff  Cochin-Bantam  Eggs 

from  stock  receiving  Blue  Ribbon,  Madison  Square 
Garden.  $1  per  setting  of  15  Eggs.  S.  C.  W,  Leg¬ 
horn  Eggs,  ft!  per  100.  Fawn  Indian  Runner  Duck 
Eggs, $8  per  100.  All  stock  in  splendid  condition.  Ad¬ 
dress,  A.  Underwsed,  Supt.,  Hill  Crest  Farm,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Eaabden  Geese 

DAY-OI  D  CT-IICIC  S  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

Rocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 
Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Gibson  Strains  Lay  and  Pay 

White  Leghorns ..R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks., White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  •  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 


,  -  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  -  - specialty  < - 

mg  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  better  service. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-failing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special 
bred  for  Winter  eggs— 200-egg  strain.  125,000  baby 
chicks  for  1915.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity,  ®  $6  per  100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
51arch  1st  $50  per  1,000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  My  Book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  5th  edition 
shows  where  the  money  is.  Circulars  free. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  S.  C.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less,  20c.  each;  one  hundred, 
$10;  five  hundred,  $62.50;  one  thousand,  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FBEE  BOOKLET— ‘‘BETTER  CHICKENS,” 
describing  bow  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIB.KTTP  BROS.,  Dept,  R,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  ARE 

“Efficiency”  Chicks? 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  large,  high'vltality 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  with  EFFICIENCY 

back  of  them.  Quality  considered,  the  Jprice  is 
just  right.  Guarantee  of  full  count,  safe  delivery 
and  profit-paying  pullets.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our 
illustrated  catalog  and  hatching  dates.  DON'T  DELAY 
—the  quantity  is  limited. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  D  esk  3,  Toms  River,  NJ 

Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C. White  Leohorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.Rocks 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  Tlie  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
prove  yonr  llock  or  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  business. 

Book  your  orders  NOW.  Send  for  my  illustrated  booklet 
and  reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatcliing.  Custom 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  11 8,  Neshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 

ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EQQS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Knlps  Strain,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Onr  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  Breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2.700  layers  at  this  time  on  onr  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitor* 
welcome. 

JOHN  U.  WARFKL  A  SON,  Kohrerstown,  Pa. 


Burnett’s  Poultry 


Have  attracted  people  at  shows 
for  15  years.  We  raise  our  poul¬ 
try  on  large  iur ms.  Can  sell 
eggs  cheaper  than  big  advertisers.  Money  back  to  any 
who  are  not  pleased  with  our  dealings. 

Send  for  our  new  book  at  once. 

W,  L.  BURNETT,  Prop.  Celdenh&m  Poultry  Yards 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

200,000  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,000 
ehieks  per  week  after  February  15th;  only  No.  j.  high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “Everlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices;  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Bex  240-E,  Methuen.  Meee. 

DOULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION— S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  CHICKS  FREE 
*  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  One-half  blood  Barron 
cockerels,  desccndents  of  258  and  260-egg  Barron 
cocks,  mated  with  high-producing  hens;  no  pullets 
used.  Sisters  of  cockerels  have  averaged  over  66% 
WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION.  8afe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cockerels,$3.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  HaU, Wallingford,  Conn. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  fA0rmo\edlheecnsteond 

RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  mature  cockerels 
from  Young’s  and  Barron’s  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  sire,  and  90% 
fertile.  $7  a  100:  $00  a  1.000.  Inspection  invited. 
The  Nissequogue  Farm,  St.  James  P.  0..  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

<To  I 


[  Money  Making  Poultry 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure-bred  chick¬ 
ens.  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize  winners. 

_ [Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices;  oidcsl 

farm.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  catalog  FREE. 

H.  M.  JONES  CO.t  Box  163,  Dea  Moines,  Io-wa 

TomBarron’s  SiKtSSSs; 

Hatching  egg..  248-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  8tock  guaranteed.  Jay  H  Krnisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  lrondequoit,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Cornell  Strain  %gX?ha%i>ini*ginTocZ 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs.  $5,  100;  $1.  15.  Chix 

after  May  15.  $12, 100.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  Urea,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for 
•gg  production,  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  T. 

C  W  StiPFwnod’q  I?eavY  laying  strnin  S.  C.W. 
V.  YY.  OIierWOCKl  S  L  pnllet«aiid500  bread¬ 
ths  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  day  old  chick,  from 
February  1st.  C.  W.  SHERWOOD.  Saybreok  Point,  Conn. 

C  ock  erels-S.C.  W. Leghorns 

,  ,Jar.Ke.  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  .  GUboa,  N.  Y 

BRFD  TO  I  A  Y“s-  c-  White  Leghorns 

D  IV  E,  Lr  IV  LAI  American  and  Barron 
strains.  Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock.  A 
few  cockerels  left.  P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in.alorts>Bto  .ffit^uMshasers  at  attractive  prices. 


MAPLE  COVE 


YARDS. 


R.  24,  Athens,  P* 


FOR  SALE_SINGIECOMB  white 

'  Jr.  LEGHORN  YEARLING 

AND  TWO-YEAR. OLD  HENS.  $1  each. 
GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  •  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 

30  000  Chirk*  1915— Leghorns,  Wyan- 
JU,UUU  V/I1ICKS  dottes,  Reds  and  Rocks,  at 

reasonable  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Book- 
let  free.  Reliable  Hatchery,  Route  No.  2,  McAlislerville.  Pa. 

fJOCKERELS.  Tom  Rarron  Strain.  White 
**  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Imported 
Stock,  Mapledale  Egg  Farm,  Erin,  N.  Y. 

S  C  Whits  LsD'hornR*-^’  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
nine  LBgnornS  Heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm.  Denton.  Md. 

C.  C.W.  Leghorns- Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
w  9n  f5®e  ran*e  and  heavy  layers  Kggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  SLVEY  H0RINE.  Myersville.  MS. 

fid  Varipfip<?  chickens  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 

DU  YaiieilUb  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100. 
American  Leghorns,  $13  per  100.  All  hatching  eggs, 
$6  per  100.  Surly  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  WINSOR  FARM,  R.  F.  1>.,  No. 
3,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

BlackLeghorns  ,  nKh 

the  kind  that  lay.  A-  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


— 8  and  10c.  S.  !0.  Buff  Leghorns 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  HEIMOND,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

DARRON  LEGHORN  AND  WYANDOTTE 
eggs  and  chicks.  Breeders  have  high  trap-nest 
record*.  C.  D.  Baer,  Bax  554,  Coimellsville,  Pa 

207  Eggs  a  Year 

AVERAGE  from  a  flock  of  21  pullets  of 
Hawkins  Barred  Rocks,  winners  at  the  world’s 
greatest  shows;  big  calalog  with  valuable 
poultry  information  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  14,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  We  have  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  husky,  vigorous  cockerels  at  $3  to  $5  each 

GEO.  FALCONER.  R.  F.  D  .  Mil . 


Eggs  in  season. 


dilford,  N.  H 


BARRED  ROCKS IpnOVCDCI  C 
ROSE  COMB  REDSi  UUUfVCnCLO 

Big,  husky,  vigorous  specimens.  Business  birds 
bred  from  business  hens.  FOUR  ACRES,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

CHAMPION,1!;™1 

each.  Eggs,  $3  and  $5  sitting.  Buv  «>f  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  son,  L.  J.  U PHAM,  WEBSTER,  MASS. 

Wilson’s  White  Rocks-^y0s^ln^ent 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Hollis.  N.  H. 

EGGS  from  thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Minorcan,  Houdans,  Hamburg's,  Ancon- 
as,  15,  $1 ;  -10,  $2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown.  Pi. 


“"SSif,!*”  S.  o.  White  Leghorns 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  OREO  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 12,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10.C00  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  Hatching  Egps,  Baby  Chix  amt  3  months  Pullets.  We  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
orders  last  season  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  Incubator  capacity  this  Fall  and  will  increase  to  25,000 
next  year.  If  you  want  out  products  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited— Send 
lor  Booklets.  MOHKGAN  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Mohegnn  Lake.  New  York,  (Phone  711  PeeksklXl.) 

Owned  and  operated  by  t  hus  II.  linker. 
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The  Henyard. 


Gluten  Meal  for  Hens. 

WILL  gluten  meal  take  the  place  of 
dried  meat  in  a  laying  hen  ration? 
If  not,  how  about  the  dried  milk? 
Much  of  the  dried  meat  seems  only  fit  for 
fertilizer.  I  averaged  1(52  eggs  from  95 
liens  last  year  and  made  a  clear  profit  of 
over  $.‘552  above  the  feed.  it.  M. 

Vegetable  protein  does  not  take  the 
place  of  animal  protein  in  the  hens’  ra¬ 
tions.  Gluten  will  not  take  the  place  of 
beef  scraps,  but  milk  will,  either  dried  or 
liquid.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
beef  scraps  that  have  no  offensive  odor. 
If  the  beef  scraps  you  have  been  feeding 
made  that  profit  of  $4.42  per  hen,  I 
think  you  would  better  keep  on  feeding  it. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Clipping  Wing  Feathers. 

WILL  cropping  or  cutting  the  wings 
of  fowls  stop  or  prevent  their  laying 
until  the  feathers  grow  again?  I 
have  heard  that  it  does  stop  them  from 
laying,  but  want  the  views  of  real  poultry 
men.  S. 

Kinsale,  Va. 

Clipping  the  wing  feathers  of  hens  will 
not  affect  their  laying,  as  these  feathers 
are  not  replaced  until  after  the  following 
molt.  If  the  wings,  themselves,  are  in¬ 
jured  in  the  operation,  however,  the  ac¬ 
companying  shock  to  the  fowl  would  in 
all  probabilitv  stop  laying  for  a  time. 


Incubator  and  Vibration. 

WILL  vibrations  of  a  house  interfere 
with  the  hatching  of  eggs  in  an  in¬ 
cubator?  A  says  to  put  them  on  the 
top  of  the  house  and  B  says  they  would  be 
better  in  the  cellar  where  there  are  no 
vibrations  of  the  kind.  w.  o. 

West  New  York,  N.  J. 

The  ordinary  vibrations  of  a  country 
dwelling  would  not  affect  an  incubator, 
no  matter  where  placed.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  run  in  living  rooms.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  if  a  house  were  situated 
very  close  to  a  railroad  over  which  trains 
were  frequently  run  the  vibration  would 
he  deleterious  to  the  hatch ;  I  do  not 
know  as  to  this.  The  cellar  is  ordinarily 
the  best  place  to  run  an  incubator,  as  the 
temperature  within  the  machine  is  more 
easily  kept  uniform  there,  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  air  is  present  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  above  ground.  M.  B.  D. 


Silver  Campines ;  Sour  Milk  for  White 
Diarrhoea. 

WIIAT  are  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  the  Silver  Campines?  Do  they 
lay  a  white  egg,  and  also  make  a  good 
table  fowl?  As  a  rule,  do  chickens,  when 
they  fail  to  lay  a  fair  number  of  eggs 
in  the  pullet  year,  make  good  layers  in 
the  second  year?  Will  chickens  eat 
enough  meat  (if  kept  before  them  in  open 
hoppers),  to  force  their  egg  production 
to  any  extent?  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  benefit  derived  in  checking  the  white 
diarrhoea,  by  injecting  a  few  drops  of  sour 
milk  in  the  crops,  when  taken  from  the 
incubator?  J.  G.  K. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

1.  Some  of  the  breeders  of  the  Silver 
Campines  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  your  first  question.  My  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
Leghorns,  both  as  to  color  of  eggs  and 
quality  as  table  fowls.  They  seem  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity  among  those  who 
want  something  a  little  different  from  the 
ordinary  and  well-known  breeds  in  this 
country.  An  inferior  layer  in  her  first 
year  is  apt  to  make  a  better  record  in  her 
second,  and  vice  versa,  but  if  a  pullet 
does  not  lay  a  ‘‘fair  number”  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  her  first  season  the  chances  of  her 
being  profitable  in  the  long  run  are  not 
good.  Meat  scrap  kept  constantly  before 
hens,  in  open  hoppers,  is  certainly  stimu¬ 
lating  to  egg  production  ;  this  alone  will 
not  force  egg  production,  however,  as 
other  conditions  as  to  breeding,  age,  feed¬ 
ing  and  general  care  play  an  important 
part  in  the  process.  • 

2.  Injecting  a  few  drops  of  “starter,” 
which  may  be  considered  concentrated 
sour  milk,  into  the  crops  of  chicks  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  incubator  was  at 
one  time  reported  by  a  writer  in  these 
columns  as  having  been  very  successful 
in  forestalling  white  diarrhoea.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  further  experiments  along 
that  line,  however,  and  cannot  say  as  to 
whether  it  has  continued  to  be  successful 
in  this  poultryman’s  hands.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  for  Fertile  Eggs. 

I  WANT  strong  fertile  eggs.  I  am 
feeding  a  dry  mash.  200  pounds  bran, 
100  cornmeal,  100  middlings,  100 
gluten,  100  ground  oats,  50  beef  scrap  in 
hoppers;  12  quarts  cracked  corn  to  100 
hens  in  deep  litter.  I  want  these  eggs 
for  hatching.  Will  this  mash  weaken  the 
eggs?  These  birds  have  been  on  free 
range,  have  not  been  forced  for  eggs  since 
last  August.  If  the  mash  is  wrong  let 
me  have  a  mash  for  eggs  for  hatching  as 
this  is  what  I  want,  good  strong  hatch- 
able  eggs.  There  are  25  birds  in  colony 
house,  curtain  front,  yards  50x220  feet, 
plenty  of  cabbage  and  mangels  as  green 
food,  breeders  two  years  old.  I  have  two 
cockerels  to  25  birds  and  one  of  them 
in  each  case  is  afraid  of  the  other. 
Would  it  be  better  to  alternate  each  day 


or  will  one  cockerel  be  enough  for  the 
whole  breeding  season?  Does  poultry 
tonic  help  in  securing  fertile  eggs?  Does 
permanganate  of  potash  hurt  them? 

New  Jersey.  c.  K. 

Your  mash  is  an  excellent  one  but  corn 
exclusively  for  the  whole  grain  is  not 
equal  to  a  mixture  containing  oats  and 
wheat  in  addition.  A  good  whole  grain 
mixture  is  the  one  recommended  by  the 
Cornell  Station :  60  pounds  corn,  60 
pounds  wheat,  30  pounds  oats,  30  pounds 
buckwheat.  If  buckwheat  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  it  may  be  left  out  with  little  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  ration.  One  vigorous  cock¬ 
erel  should  care  for  25  hens  and  I  should 
prefer  to  remove  the  inferior  cockerel, 
leaving  the  other  constantly  with  the 
hens,  taking  pains  to  note  in  each  ease 
that  the  cockerel  left  in  the  pen  showed 
sufficient  vigor  to  be  dependable.  It 
would  be  better  to  alternate  the  cockerels 
than  to  leave  them  both  confined  to  small 
quarters  where  they  would  interfere  with 
each  other.  Poultry  “tonics”  do  not  aid 
fertility  and  permanganate  of  potash 
does  no  harm.  Fertility  in  eggs  is  not 
exclusively  a  result  of  feeding  but  comes 
from  a  combination  of  those  conditions 
which  induce  vigor  and  general  well-be¬ 
ing  in  the  flock.  Close  confinement  is 
detrimental,  and  a  pen  of  breeders  should 
be  given  access  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  Spring.  m.  b.  d. 


Infertile  Eggs. 

WILL  you  tell  me  which  is  the  better 
plan  given  below,  if  either  is 
worthy?  As  an  outlet  for  eggs 
that  do  not  show  any  germ  at  the  end 
of  seven  days,  is  it  better  to  apply  them 
to  the  land  and  plow  them  under,  or  feed 
them  to  hogs?  I  have  seen  them  in  ma¬ 
nure  piles  worked  by  hogs  and  wondered. 

J.  m.  ir. 

Infertile  eggs  are  more  valuable  as 
chicken  feed  than  as  fertilizer ;  they 
may  be  boiled  hard  and  fed,  crumbled, 
to  either  young  chickens  or  old  fowls. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  feeding  young 
chicks  upon  them,  giving  them  in  moder¬ 
ate  quantity  to  avoid  inducing  bowel 
troubles  and  they  should,  of  course,  not 
be  fed  too  heavily  to  old  fowls.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  would  not  be  suitable 
food  for  hogs,  though  I  have  never  fed 
them  to  other  animals  than  fowls. 

M.  B.  D. 


Swollen  Heads. 

I  HAVE  had  *  two  cases  of  poultry 
trouble  that  I  cannot  seem  to  get 
any  light  on.  The  birds  have  a  large 
swelling  on  the  side  of  the  head  closing 
the  eye  in  each  case.  It  seems  to  have 
started  as  a  cold,  but  certainly  is  not 
the  roup  swelling.  Birds  seem  perfectly 
well  and  happy,  but  get  no  better  under 
bathing  or  dipping  treatment.  At  the 
end  of  about  a  month  I  opened  the  swell¬ 
ing,  but  it  contained  no  matter,  and  only 
bled  profusely.  One  bird  died  after  sev¬ 
eral  days,  but  the  other  seems  to  be  all 
right  at  the  end  of  one  week,  swelling  re¬ 
mains  same  as  before.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  get  some  information  as  to  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  this  case.  A.  F.  j. 
St.  Helen,  Mich. 

These  swellings  about  the  eyes  of  fowls 
that  have  had  colds  are  caused  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  thick,  cheesy,  matter  in 
sacs  there,  and  may  be  disposed  of  by 
opening  the  tumor  with  a  sharp  blade, 
turning  out  its  contents,  and  filling  the 
space  with  some  antiseptic  powder  like 
boric  acid  or  aristol.  Iodoform  is  also 
good,  but  its  odor  is  very  objectionable 
and  still  more  persistent.  The  tumors 
are  the  result  of  catarrhal  inflammation 
that  has  extended  from  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  to  the  spaces  about  the  eyes  and  are 
not,  necessarily,  an  indication  of  roup. 

M.  B.  p. 


-  BARRED  ROCKS  - 

S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy  laying,  trap  nested  birds, 
bred  foregg  production  andutility,  prolific  producers,  pens 
contain  nothing  but  vigorous,  healthy,  high  scoring  birds 
of  tested  and  proven  quality  and  mated  to  produce  results. 
PureYoung  and  Barron  Leghorns.  Thompsons,  Hawkins 
and  Pittsfield  Rocks.  200-egg  strain  Wyandottes. 

Egg*,  $2.00  for  15— $3.50  for  30 

200  purebred  Young  and  Barron  pullets,  hatched  in 
April  and  May.  Splendid,  large,  healthy,  strong  speci¬ 
mens.  Would  make  grand  breeders.  A  bargain  at 
$2.00  each.  Address — 

TERRA  NO VI A  FARM,  R.F.D.  No.  2.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  ('OXTI'^T:  WINNERS  in  e$r?a  and  Ttltie ; 
avir.  236.  “ItaronfrRK  V"  laid  282  ejres  ;  others,  274,252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value;  aver. 
208J»£  ;  2nd  Priie  in  eppn. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Barron  Letrhorns,  284:  Huff  Rocks,  242; 
Tibert  Reds,  257.  Prize  Rouens.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  or  chicks  from  this  strain  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  future  because  they  have  in  the  past. 

OM)  ROCK  FARM,  -  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world’s  best-laying 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

$5  to  $10.  Eggs  for  sale  from  stock  I  bought  of  Tom 
Barron  last  spring  from  his  best-laying  yards. 
E.  E.  Lewis,  _  _  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PUL. 
»  LETS.  Also  White  Wyandottes,  Make  room 
spring  hatching.  Stoneleigh  Farm,  Solebury.  Penn. 
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At  Last — The  Colony  Brooder  With  Hot-  Water  Heat 

A  down-to-the-minute  machine  combining  every  feature 
which  experienced  poultry  growers  seek.  Portable,  safe, 
heated  by  hot-water  coils,  burns  coal,  self-feeding:,  self-regulat¬ 
ing,  easy  to  manage,  inexpensive  to  operate,  keeps  the  chicks 
comfortable  day  and  night.  It  reduces  cost,  lessens  labor, 
eliminates  worry,  increases  profits.  The 


Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder 


is  right  in  principle  and  construction.  Will  last  for  many 
years  and  give  continuous  satisfaction.  It  is  the  only  colony 
brooder  having  hot-water  heat,  the  most  pleasant  and  healthful 
heat  for  chicks.  Made  in  two  sixes — capacity  up  to  1500  chicks. 

Our  new  " Handbook  of  Brooding "  is  the  only 
book  on  the  successful  rearing  of  chicks  in  large 
flocks.  Write  today  for  copy.  Mailed  free. 

Watson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Drawer  37,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

wvw%wvwwvvwwww* 


Brood  500  Chicks  In  One  Flock 

SAVE  TIME,  LABOR,  FUEL  AND  MONEY 

Get  all  your  chicks  out  early  at  one  time  and  carry 
them  safely  to  strong  maturity. 

Take  your  eggs  to  a  Candee  Custom  Hatchery  or 
buy  baby  chicks  there.  Then,  with  a  coal-burning  Candee 
Colony  Brooder,  raise  all  of  them  in  one  flock,  in  one  house 
with  only  one  heater,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  day  for  coal. 

Healthy  Heat — Automatic  Heat  Control 
Coal  Burning — Safe — Sure 


Closed  View 


Burnt  Coal 

Profitable  for 
100  Chicks 

Best  for  300 
to  SOO 


Sealed  base,  cast  iron  heater — no  worry,  no  danger  of  loss 
from  fire.  Magazine  Feed  keeps  even  fire — elimi- 

ANDEE 

—  R  COLONY  Write  today  for  illustrated  circular  that  tells  why 


j  g  m _  .  . 

and  closes  draft  and  holds  correct  heat  all  the 
time.  Swinging  Hover  Section  makes  it  easy  to  get 
, _  , ,  at  Heater  for  cleaning:,  coaling  and  shaking  down  ashes. 

_  Write  today 

C\ST  lKf>N’  fll  1/  Ml  1  n  tu  S,  the  Candee  will  save  you  labor,  fuel,  chicks  and  money. 

Coal  Burning-Self  Regulating  Candee  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Depl.R,  Eastwood,  N.Y. 


Opes  View 


THE  HILL  SELF- FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING, 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 
It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  lire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  fitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  lor  circulir  and  priee  list  al  the  breeder  that  eehrta  the  breeding  problem. 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


CHICK  and  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  In  *‘H  ft  D”  Boxes. 
CUIPDIMP  pnyrr  Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggs  will  not  break, 
srurrinte  DUALO  Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

“HAD”  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet, "  How  to  Paok  It  for  Parcs!  Pont."  Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  “  H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  A  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


GRIT 


HI  V  1  yU  LI  xi  i  uu  w  jm-iuj 

nlAhfl-onCL  0f  eggs  and  strong 
clucks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
frit  that  grinds;  feed  “Maka 
Shel.”  used  by  the  largest 
poultrymen.  A sk  you r dealer 
or  send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  hags,  f.  o  b.  cars; 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  ton  go. 50; 
one  ton. £10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Ctt,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.' 

MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prlces  and  samples.  , Est.  1844 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Pest  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 

Q  f'  T>  Ip  TYC—  Dlngman’s  strain— 30  early, 
O.  Xv^L/O  large,  vigorous  April  cockerels, 
$3  each;  $5  for  two.  Also  30  laying  pullets  for  $1.25 

each.  F.  HEATH,  Tallman,  New  York 

tv  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
xv.  x.  a„,j  D!lrk  lirahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeder-; free.  Hatching  Eggs 

and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Barron  Cockerels  e'.'JKS’.Tmrsimra® 

W.  B.  Stephens,  -  -  Montrose,  l’a. 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklings^ Z%n*l'r 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Houen  Ducks.  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Phoenix ville.  Pa. 

LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN 

dollars  a  pair.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.00  per  15. 

K.  ERNEST,  R.  I>  41,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

WOOD’S  “USEFUL  and  BEAUTIFUL”  White 
Wyandottes  produce  results  for  customers  Farm 
reared.  Established  1892.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying  trap 
**  nested  hens.  Send  for  circular.  Middlebrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg.  N.  Y. 

Golden  Wyandottes 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartstown.  Pa. 

80  White  Holland  Turley. 

hens;  pairs,  trios,  not  akin.  Walnut  Hill  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

White  Holland  Turkeys^r^  m  mu  JSdwhlu 

Rocks.  Persian  cats.  D.  E.  Gray,  Broveland,  N.  Y. 

While  Holland  Turkeys 

»?gh  i»Ao?Bourl>on  Red  TDIIEISi&.iSjffiSI 

Also  Rhode  Island  Cockerels  and  Pullets  Write  for 

particulars.  E.M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana 

PITRF  RRFH  mammoth  bronze  turkeys. 

*  Silver  Campines  and  White 

Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp. 

Irving  A.  Wheeler.  R.  F.0.2,  Maplewood  Farm,  Massena.N.Y. 

GR  TIIRKTY<5-Toms-  t0  Hens- 

.  v.  1  IV IV XL  I  $6.  Pullets  all  sold.  B.  P. 
Rock  Pullets.  W.  Wyandotte  cockerels.  $1.50  to  $2. 
C.  A.  llershey,  -  MeKiiightstown,  Pa. 

Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggs-f^r8e8*a7‘; 

Prize  winners.  Mrs.  H.  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 

CAD  CAIF-A  few  choice  Mammoth 
*  Ww  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from 

thoroughbred  stock.  R.  E.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Pmn7p  Tnrlfpvn  and  BARRED  R0CKS-CHAMPI0NS  of 
Diunze  IUrKB)3  Virginia  and  BALTIMORE  winners 

Stock  and  eggs.  E.  C.  SPAIN.  Church  Hoad,  Va. 

Bronze  T  urkeysl^grRNslLciay.on^Y: 
75  Thoroughbred  Toulouse  Geese  |re.wtrio’ 

Bay  View  Poultry  Farms,  Slielltown,  Md 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESEi^^X; 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa' 


I  iolif  Rralima«-Har'ly’  thoroughbred.  Thir- 
Llglll  DrannidS  teenth  year.  Cockerels,  $2.50. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk, Conn. 

D„«  Good,  vigorous  cockerels,  $3.  Eggs.  $2 

DUII  HOCKS  a  setting  C.  D.  POWELL,  Vermilion,  Ohio 

COR  SALE  BARRED  ROCK  ES6S— Also  cockerels  and 
•pullets.  THOMAS  MAGNESS,  Washington,  Conn. 


THIS  IS 
THE  TIME 
OF  THE  YEAR 

When  you  have  a  little  time  to  spare  and  you  can  put  it  to  no 
better  purpose  than  doing  some  subscription  work  for  us — No 
experience  required — No  investment  necessary — just  a  postal 
card  addressed  to  Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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I'Jlo. 

The  Henyard. 


Permanganate  of  Potash  ;  Tarred  Paper. 

1HAVE  hens  with  colds;  they  will  not 
drink  water  with  permanganate  of 
potash ;  it  makes  the  water  such  a 
color.  Js  there  something  else  that  will 
do  as  well?  2.  Will  tarred  paper  hurt  or 
affect  hens  in  any  way  where  it  is  close 
to  their  roosting  place?  It  smells  strong¬ 
ly  of  tar.  F.  s.  p. 

New  York. 

Hens  will  not  often  refuse  to  drink 
water  with  permanganate  of  potash  in 
it  if  given  no  other  water  to  drink.  This 
solution  should  be  freshly  made  and 
placed  before  the  fowls  in  earthenware 
or  wooden  vessels  and  not  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  iron  or  tin  drinking  fountains.  If 
the  hens  persistently  refuse  to  drink  the 
solution,  however,  they  may  each  be 
treated  to  a  dose  of  kerosene ;  going 
along  the  perches  at  night,  armed  with  a 
small  oil  can  filled  with  kerosene,  one  may 
take  each  snuffling  fowl  from  the  perch 
and  inject  a  drop  or  two  of  kerosene  into 
each  nostril  and  into  the  cleft  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  Neither  this  nor  any 
other  treatment  will  do  any  good  if  the 
fowls  are  left  in  damp  or  drafty  quarters 
without  sufficient  ventilation  to  keep  the 
air  dry  and  pure.  2.  Tarred  paper  is 
harmless  to  fowls,  despite  its  strong  odor. 
It  is  a  boon  to  poultrymen,  as  by  its  use 
old  buildings  can  be  made  airtight 
wherever  required  at  small  expense. 

M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Eggs  in  the  Northwest. 

WHEN  Eastern  hens  are  on  a  strike, 
with  eggs  at  50  and  60  cents  a  doz¬ 
en,  North  Dakota  hens  are  cackling 
merrily  and  turning  out  eggs  by  the  bas¬ 
ketful,  although  the  cash  inducement  is 
about  half  these  figures.  Eastern  hens 
ought  to  be  working  overtime  because  of 
warm  Winter,  while  North  Dakota  hens 
are  digging  around  in  the  litter  these 
zero  mornings.  The  North  Dakota  Sta¬ 
tion  says  to  secure  Winter  eggs  depends 
a  good  deal  on  food  supplied,  and  the 
following  has  afforded  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  :  Morning  feed,  whole  wheat.  Noon, 
bran  mash  with  meat  scraps  or  house 
scraps  and  some  green  food  as  roots. 
Evening,  corn  and  oats  mixed.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  hens  have  some 
grit,  as  crushed  granite,  and  crushed 
oyster  shells  to  furnish  lime  for  shell 
making.  The  housing  is  important  too. 
The  poultry  house  should  be  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated. 


Grain  Crop  in  Chicken  Yard. 

WIIAT  is  the  best  grain  to  sow  in  my 
chicken  yard?  It  is  the  yard  for 
small  chickens.  They  did  not  do 
well  last  year,  had  roup.  I  think  it  best 
to  plow.  Do  you  think  clover  sowed 
broadcast,  the  chicks  to  run  in  it,  would 
do  best,  or  something  else.  s.  D.  o. 
Connecticut. 

The  kind  of  grain  sown  is  immaterial; 
if  the  yard  is  small  and  it  is  not  desired 
to  cultivate  it,  oats  are  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  for  this  purpose.  If,  however,  the 
yard  is  a  large  one  and  you  desire  a 
crop  from  it,  corn  may  be  planted  and 
the  chicks  kept  from  it  until  it  is  large 
enough  to  be  safe  from  their  ravages. 
Its  shade  then  makes  a  good  resort  for 
the  chicks,  cultivating  the  ground  is 
good  for  it,  and,  finally,  the  crop  is  val¬ 
uable.  M.  B.  D. 


Diphtheritic  Roup. 

ABOUT  four  weeks  since  we  noticed 
several  hens  sneezing,  seeming  stuffed 
up  with  a  cold,  and  kept  getting 
worse.  Several  have  gone  blind  in  one 
eye,  not  much  swelling,  and  finally  they 
stop  eating  and  get  very  poor,  and  fre¬ 
quently  cough  out  of  their  mouth  chunks 
or  strings  of  mucus,  with  a  very  offen¬ 
sive  odor.  Several  have  died  on  the 
roost.  We  bury  all  that  we  kill  or  die. 
We  have  had  chickens  that  sneezed  some 
Winters,  but  this  seems  different,  as 
none  died  from  it  before.  We  think  it 
is  catarrh,  but  don’t  know.  What  would 
you  advise?  They  are  fine  chickens  and 
voo(l_  -  foyers.  Would  it  be  advis- 

■  from  them  this  Spring? 

1  •  ’  .  Ivama.  W.  H.  G. 

lour  description  is  very  suggestive  of 
diphtheritic  roup;  a  form  of  that  disease 
in  which  false  membrane  forms  in  the 
nasal  and  other  respiratory  passages  and 
gradually  clogs  them  up,  leading  to  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing,  exhaustion  and  death. 
This  membrane  may  be  coughed  out  in 
strings,  and,  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
may  have  decomposed  so  as  to  give  out 
a  very  offensive  odor.  The  disease  be¬ 
gins  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
catarrhal  colds  but  as  it  proceeds  false 
membrane  forms  and  the  fatalities  show 
that  a  more  serious  trouble  is  present. 
The  treatment  should  be  preventive ;  as 
the  disease  is  highly  contagious,  sick 
birds  should  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  flock  and  those  at  all  seriously  af¬ 
fected  should  be  killed  and  buried.  The 
quarters  of  the  flock  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  up  and  whitewashed.  Eating 
and  drinking  utensils  should  be  disin¬ 
fected  with  a  5%  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  These  measures  should  be  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  disease  has  disappeared 
from  the  premises.  Birds  that  have  been 


sick  should  not  be  used  as  breeders;  their 
vitality  has  been  reduced  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  their  carrying 
the  germs  of  the  contagion  to  healthy 
fowls  even  after  apparent  full  recovery. 
It  is  still  unsettled  as  to  whether  diph¬ 
theritic  roup,  or  diphtheria,  of  fowls  is 
the  same  disease  as  that  affecting  chil¬ 
dren  but  prudence  requires  that  young 
children  should  not  handle  fowls  so  af¬ 
fected  or  come  in  contact  with  the  dis¬ 
charges  from  them.  It  is  a  disease  to  be 
vigorously  stamped  out  from  a  flock  and 
kept  out  by  cleanliness,  disinfection,  and 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  other  fowls  that 
may  possibly  carry  the  germs  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  though  not  sufficiently  ill  to  show  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Developing  an  Egg  Business. 


The  Service  that  is  given  by  the  first 


The  profit  you  make  from  this  initial 
installation. 


"will  be  able  to  purchase  this  additional 
Hall  Mammoth  Equipment  as  a  result  of 


1AM  a  beginner  in  the  poultry  business 
for  eggs  only.  At  present  I  have  30 
pullets ;  half  were  hatched  last  March 
and  the  other  half  last  April.  Thirty  are 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  30  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  the  remainder  Black 
Minorcas.  I  receive  from  11  to  14  eggs 
a  day  and  feed  according  to  the  Cornell 
method.  I  have  a  small  private  egg  trade 
and  I  sell  from  20  to  30  dozen  eggs  a 
week  at  60  cents  a  dozen.  I  am  buying 
a  case  of  from  20  to  30  dozen  eggs  a  week 
from  a  farmer  in  Delaware  County  at  45 
cents  a  dozen  and  I  only  make  15  cents 
profit  a  dozen.  I  buy  one  dozen  egg  boxes 
and  make  deliveries  every  day.  I  sell  on 
an  average  five  to  six  dozen  a  day.  Do 
you  think  I  should  receive  the  cases  of 
eggs  cheaper  than  45  cents?  I  have  room 
for  300  more  chickens  and  do  you  think 
it  better  for  me  to  increase  my  flock  from 
00  to  300  layers?  I  keep  first-class  stock 
and  pay  $20  to  $25  a  hundred  for  the 
baby  chicks.  At  present  I  am  obliged  to 
buy  eggs  from  the  farmer,  but  he  never 
lets  me  know  when  prices  are  to  drop, 
and  my  customers  are  asking  when  the 
eggs  will  be  cheaper.  I  cannot  give  them 
a  decided  answer.  Where  can  I  get  far¬ 
mers’  bulletins  announcing  the  price  of 
eggs  wholesale  and  retail?  We  are  now 
beginning  to  build  up  trade  here,  and  it  is 
increasing  favorably.  Where  can  I  find 
farmers  who  are  willing  to  sell  cases  of 
strictly  fresh  eggs  in  case  lots?  I  would 
like  to  buy  at  35  cents  a  dozen  and  sell 
to  customers  at  50  or  55.  Do  you  think 
it  more  profitable  for  me  to  have  the 
layers  myself  or  buy  from  farmers?  Do 
you  advise  me  to  build  a  hennery  holding 
300  to  400  layers  or  buy  the  portable 
ones  and  put  them  together  myself? 

Long  Island.  M.  J.  c. 

This  again  is  a  case  where  definite  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  details  cannot  be  given  by  a 
stranger,  so  much  depends  upon  the  man 
behind  the  hen  and  the  woman  behind  the 
man.  For  a  start,  you  seem  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  good  and  as  your  business  grows  your 
own  hard  sense  will  enable  you  to  work 
out  the  details  and  adapt  them  to  your 
conditions.  Fifteen  cents  a  dozen  is  a 
liberal  profit  on  eggs ;  country  shippers 
being  pleased  with  a  profit  of  from  one 
to  three  cents.  You  should  have  more, 
of  course,  as  you  retail  and  deliver.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  may  do  well  to  in¬ 
crease  your  own  flock  up  to  the  limit  of 
your  capacity  properly  to  care  for  it  and 
at  the  same  time  buy  from  farmers  all 
that  you  can  sell  above  your  own  produc¬ 
tion.  This,  in  the  Summer,  will  necessi¬ 
tate  increased  labor  as  you  will  have  to 
candle  all  the  eggs  you  purchase  or  run 
great  risk  of  losing  your  customers  by 
supplying  them  with  stale  eggs. 

There  are  no  fixed  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  by  which  you  can  be  absolutely 
guided.  The  New  York  dailies  give  the 
range  of  prices  in  their  daily  market  re¬ 
ports,  and  sellers  are  guided  by  these.  A 
farmer  will  not,  of  course,  sell  you  eggs 
cheaper  than  the  wholesale  price  that  he 
can  obtain  for  the  grade  which  he  has 
to  dispose  of;  you  should  obtain  as  much 
as  your  customers  would  have  to  pay  at 
retail  in  their  locality,  and  if  by  reason 
of  superior  quality  you  can  command  a 
higher  price  you  sh-^ld  do  so.  Most 
housekeepers  are  guided  as  much  by 
price  as  by  quality  in  their  purchases, 
however,  and  if  you  obtain  more  than 
local  prices  you  will  have  to  show  them 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  buy  from 
you. 

You  are  paying  a  rather  high  price  for 
day-old  chicks  unless  you  are  purchasing 
them  in  February  and  March ;  later  than 
that  they  can  be  purchased  more  cheaper. 
If  you  have  room  for  a  hennery  of  from 
300  to  400  capacity,  you  should  be  able 
easily  to  care  for  that  number  of  hens 
and  take  care  of  your  retail  trade ; 
whether  you  can  make  them  profitable  or 
not  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  should. 
As  you  will  probably  have  to  purchase 
all  feed,  however,  the  margin  of  profit 
may  not  be  what  you  hope  for.  By  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  local  papers  near  you  or 
by  personal  investigation  you  should  be 
able  to  find  farmers  who  will  sell  you  their 
pr<  net  in  eggs  at  wholesale  New  York 
prices ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  depend 
upon  their  guarantee  as  to  freshness, 
however,  and  will  be  obliged  to  candle 
all  eggs  purchased  during  the  warm 
months.  As  to  whether  you  should  pur¬ 
chase  a  readymade  poultry  house  or  build 
one  yourself,  you  should  first  decide  upon 
the  size  and  plan  that  you  wish  and 
then  get  estimates  from  some  reliable 
local  carpenter  as  to  its  cost;  this  may 
be  compared  with  the  price  of  a  ready- 
built  house  and  your  decision  made.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  I  think  that  a  homemade  build¬ 
ing  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  a 
purchased  one.  m.  b.  d. 


Why  should  I  hatch  my  chicks  fn  a  Hall  Incubator?”  Ask  the  practical  poultryrr.an  (the  money¬ 
maker)  the  question  and  he  will  reply:  “Because  the  Hall  will  hatch  a  higher  percentage  of  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  chicks  that  have  the  ‘will  to  live’ —  than  incubators  of  any  other  make.” 

Hall  is  the  ongtnal;  Hall  principles  of  design  have  successfully  withstood  the  test  of  eighteen  years' 

usage  and  give  the  operators  of  chicken  and  duck  plants  service  and 
satisfaction  everywhere. 


•This  Book  Will  Show  You  Why 


Their  utter  reliability,  their  staunch  sectional  construction,  their  superior  principles  of  deaiirn. 
their  proven  ability  to  sret  bijtRrer  results  --  hatch  more  and  better  chicks  >-  are  the  main  reaaona 
why  practical  poultrymen  are  so  enthusiastic  about  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators. 

The  Hall  has  a  larger  sale  and  a  wider  use  than  any  other  Mammoth  Incubator. 

And  Now  Conies  Brooding  Time / 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubatoni  produce  the  100  per  cent,  chick.  After  hatching  cornea  the  question 
of  rearing;  the  question  is  discussed  and  answered  in  the  book  and  the  answer  is: 

Hall  Nursery  Brooder  Systems,  or  Hall  Coal  Heated  Colony  Brooders 
It  Is  not  a  dry.  technical  catalog,  but  a  live.  Interentinsr  fact  book.  It  contains  articles  and 
Information  by  recoemzed  authorities.  It  ia  free.  Write  quickly  before  the  first  printing  ia 
exhausted. 

TraiifKinnoTti  iTOMconfnnr 


LITHE:  mLLS 


Address  Dept.  7-F 


HE U  'YORK 


Certified 

Layers 

BARRON  and  CAM 
English  200-Egg  Strain 
— TRAPNESTED— 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes  V 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons  " 

“Most  profitable  poultry  known ” 

Among  our  1918-14 

Laying  Competition  Winners 

are  the  following  sensational  pens  : 

White  Leghorn* :  —North  American  Internat. 
Competition:— Five  birds  laid  1139  eggs,  228 
average.  Won  seven  medals  and  cup. 

S.  C.  Reds: — N.  A.  Competition: — Five  birds 
laid  1043  eggs.  209  average.  (Highest  official 
Red  record  known.)  Won  three  medals. 

White  Wyandottes: — Missouri  Competition: 

4  —Ten  birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  average 
■SI  One  layer  made  a  record  of  265  eggs. 

The  above  20  birds , 
three  breeds,  aver¬ 
aged  209  eggs  each. 
Four  of  them  laid  250 
or  better. 

FRFF  “The  Story  of  the 
r  IV E> Ea  200-E*g  Henr‘ 

1915  edition  contains  pictures 
of  these  winners  and  much 
valuable  practical  information 
IV rite  today  for  your  copy. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1,200  two-year-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
that  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  and 
white  eggs.  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  75 
cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Cat- 
forth,  England.  Eggs,  strictly  from  these  matings, 
*8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thousand:  $1.50  per  setting 
of  15.  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

The  Haven  l.ake  Kgs  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


SETTIN8  of  13,-  -91.00 
Por  100,  ---  -  0.00 

The  “Prices  that  Live  and  Let  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
70  ,  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorns 
—8.  C.  Keds— Burred  Itock»,  Mammoth  Fokin 
I > licks,  Peurl  Guineas.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
w  ith  25*  Deposit. 

SUNNYMCAO  FARMS  (860  Acres),  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 
C.  Drysdai.k  Black,  Director,  60  Bromlwny,  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  from  his  best-layingstock. 
AlsoWyckoff  strain.  All  stock  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  bred  to  lay.  Any  number  strong  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  Cocks 
and  Cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars  free. 

R.  T.  EWING,  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  *Hel’KTc: 

W.  Leghorn  Hens,  at  12  cents  per  dozen  above  N. 
Y.  Best  quotations.  Free  Range.  No  one  has 
better  utility  Birds.  Will  meet  train  for  Visitors 
who  mean  business.  John  P.  Case  &  Sons,  cisvur  Mia, N.J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Ezra  C.  Carter, 
Eggs 


Marathon,  N.  Y. 
Cockerels  Chicks 

The  kind  that  cackle  the  year  round,” 


CAD  CHI  C— Am  booking  orders  for  Leghorn  Day-Old 
■  wll  uHLL  Chicks  for  April  delivery.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  free  from  white  diarrhea  by  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Custom  hatching  4«  per  chick. 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

Sn  W  1  ft0'hnpn«-also  Baby  Chix,  Hatch- 
■  Vi  ff«  LVg,IIUI  I15»  lngKggs,  Free  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  R.  Ducklings  and  eggs. 
Rocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

If  HD  A  U  nillDlfC-S  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  B. 
Illfilfwll  Vlll V IV®  Rocks.  The  Early  order 

gets  the  chick.  ORDER  at 
once.  Also  Leghorn  cockerels  J.  L  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Fcrax  fnr  Hatrliina- From  standard-bred  S.  C 
Eggs  ior  naicmng  White  Leghorns.  $6  per  ICO. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your  wants. 
FERRY  BRIGGS.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Yearling  HensY^*.sssf^; 

Seventy-five  cents  each.  R.  S.  Clark,  Dillsburu,  Pa. 

HUDSON  RIVER  CHICK  SHIPPING  BOX 

Price  per  doz.  25  chick  size,  90c.  50  chick  size,  $1.20. 
100  chick  size,  $1.70.  Sample  15c  postpaid.  Reduc¬ 
tion  on  quantities.  Circular  free.  STAATSBURG 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y, 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 

S.  C.  W  hlte  Leghorns 
Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
|  chick  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
mala  bird  the  ton  af  a  ”200  egg" 
hen,  trapnesied  by  the  Missouri 
Stale  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Fret  Quisenberry,  who  pronounees 
the  birds  the  besteverbred.  Chicks 
are  tram  our  vigorous  bred-to-loy  fe¬ 
males  mated  la  Ihesa  splendid  males, 
opportunity.  Don't  mis*  it.  Send  for  catalon. 
POULTRY  FARM.  BIO  Willow  St..  Lansing.  Mich. 


w’atef  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EQQS  FOR  HATCHINQ 

Wo  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  Wo  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positivo 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks 

From  our  Selected  "Quality 
Strain”  Breeders 
Write  for  Prices  and  Guarantees, 
^  TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 


TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  Imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272-egg 
hen.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1914)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cook. 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire’s  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  io. 
C.  W.  TURNER.  ■  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs' 

healthy  business  kind.  Including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y, 

I  Kflfl  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
■  Hardened  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 

Open  front  houses.  40  acres  free  range,  Guaran¬ 
teed  no  White  Diarrhoea.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
day-old  chicks.  Green  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Richford.  Vt. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  sS  ^’each^m 

and  284-egg  otrain.  W.  B.  Stephens,'  Montrose.  Pat 

For  Sale-Leghorn  Cockerels 

Fine  healthy  birds.  Young  and  Barron  strain,  $2.50 
each.  Edwin  Melvin,  Smithtown  Branch.  Long  Island 

Single  Comb  £jtp;d  Rhode  Island  Reds 

The  cockerel  heading  Pen  No.  1  is  bred  from  a  hen 
having  a  record  of  248  Eggs  in  301  consecutive  days. 
Eggs  from  this  pen  $3  per  16;  $5  per  30.  Other  pens, 
$2  per  15;  $5  per  50;  $8  per  100.  Orders  taken  now 
for  fall  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM.Pottstown.Pa. 

DOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Fonda — 3  l’n,  2  2’s.  Glovers- 
u  ville— 6  l’n.  1915.  Oneida— 6  i’s.  5  2’s,  2  3’s,  2  spec¬ 
ials:  best  tom.  Albany— 4  l’s.  1  2d.  $6  up  Yr.  toms  SIB. 
Utility  runner  ducks,  »2  pr.  DORR  SHOEMAKER,  Sprxkerv,  N.  T. 

40  Farm  Raised  Utility  Sicilian  Buttercup  Pullets 

and  1  cock  at  $1.25  each.  P.  S.  Doolittle,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

pnrnrn  for  hatching — Barred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons, 
‘■o5d  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Fawn  White  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks,  circulars.  Sunnysids  Poultry  Forms,  Pittsville,  Mil. 

Unrig* — Strictly  choice  young 
KBetrrtSU  ■* »  all(]  yearling  birds  for 
sale.  Write  Geo.  Greenwald,  Hainesport,  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON’S  WYANDOTTES-guaran- 
•  teed,  8  for  $22.  Mrs.  James  Venable,  Farmville,  Va. 


DUMPLING  DOLLARS  BfgyiR?  * 

last  average  of  flock.— Figure  your  cash  pi¬ 
nt  30  cents  per  dozen.  Big;,  husky  Cockerels 
ready,  also  some  good  cocks,  $3  each.  Eggs  for  hf..„. 
iug,  $2  per  15.  Satisfaction  positively  guarantee 

MONTROSE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 


R.  R.  Turner, Prop., 


The  Plains,  Va. 


I1UCKS— Indian  Runners.  GEESE— Prize  Em- 
u  dens.  Locust  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Julian,  P«. 


r-f.  1-t.  „•>»  *t.  >  -  y-r  rf  «- 
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HOW  I  MAKE  BUTTER. 

A  VINO  noticed,  from  time  to  time, 
questions  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  regard 
to  various  troubles  in  buttermaking,  I 
concluded  to  offer  a  few  hints  based  on 
actual  experience  rather  than  theory. 
At  this  time  of  year  there  are  sure  to  be 
complaints  of  bitter  cream,  or  cream  that 
is  frothy,  and  refuses  to  produce  butter. 
These  troubles  are  usually  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  care  of  the  cream.  In  order  for 
the  necessary  bacteria  of  lactic  acid  to 
develop,  it  must  be  kept  at  a  reasonably 
warm  temperature.  If  kept  too  long  at  a 
low  temperature,  harmful  bacteria  de¬ 
velop,  causing  a  bitter  taste  or  other 
troubles. 

Let  the  cream  be  kept  at  about  60 
degrees,  and  when  two  days  old,  stir  in 
a  little  good  buttermilk,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  cream  will  be  sufficiently  soured 

V  ,  . 

for  churning.  A  most  important  point  is 
that  it  should  be  well  stirred  several 
times  each  day  while  ripening.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  churning  temperature  is  62 
degrees,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to 
make  butter  without  a  good  thermometer. 
The  temperature  of  the  cream  is  affected 
during  churning  by  that  of  the  churn, 
and  of  the  room  in  which  the  work  is 
done,  and  these  things  must  be  considered 
and  allowed  for  by  the  butter  maker. 

I  note  on  page  108,  the  comments  of 
H.  S.  B.  and  M.  B.  D.  in  regard  to 
streaky  butter.  I  agree  with  them  that 
this  is  usually  caused  by  uneven  salting, 
and  would  suggest  that  the  use  of  some 
brands  of  salt  requires  a  different  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  the  butter,  than  the  use 
of  other  brands,  all  being  equally  pure. 
In  any  case  only  dairy  salt  should  be 
used,  never  table  salt,  which  is  often  of 
uncertain  quality.  Years  ago.  when 
using  a  hard  granular  salt,  I  was  much 
troubled  with  streaks  and  mottles  in  the 
butter,  a  very  thorough  working  the  next 
day  after  churning  being  necessary,  and 
not  always  entirely  effective.  In  x’ecent 
years,  after  washing  the  butter  in  two 
waters  when  it  is  in  grains  about  the 
size  of  kernels  of  corn,  it  is  salted  in  the 
barrel  churn,  using  a  salt  which  is  of  a 
softer  grain,  which  dissolves  easily  and 
is  quickly  incorporated  with  the  butter. 
After  mixing  the  salt  into  the  granular 
butter  with  the  paddle,  I  leave  it  only 
a  few  minutes,  then  churn  the  butter 
into  a  lump,  drawing  off  the  brine  two  or 
throe  times  during  the  process.  The  but¬ 
ter  is  then  worked  over  lightly  in  the 
churn  with  the  paddles  to  expel  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  brine,  and  packed  at  once.  I 
have  used  no  worker  for  years,  in  fact 
have  had  none,  yet  the  butter  so  treated 
has  a  good  even  color,  free  from  streaks, 
and  a  perfect  grain.  The  water  used  for 
washing  the  butter  should  not  be  too  cold, 
50  to  55  degrees  being  about  right,  other¬ 
wise  the  butter  will  be  too  hard  to  han¬ 
dle  to  best  advantage  by  this  method. 

F.  W.  PACKER. 

Milk  Peddler  Law. 

ILL  you  print  the  milk  peddlers’ 
law,  which  went  into  effect  this 
Winter?  I  have  had  men  discuss¬ 
ing  this  business  with  me  regarding 
stamping  act.  Here  in  our  village  they 
are  getting  around  the  law,  they  think, 
by  having  the  consumer  furnish  the  con¬ 
tainers.  The  dairymen  are  taking  them 
home  and  filling  same  and  delivering,  w. 

So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

.  Regulation  1  of  Chapter  3  of  the  New 
York  State  Sanitary  Code  says  that  “No 
corporation,  association,  firm  or  indi¬ 
vidual  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  at  re¬ 
tail,  milk  or  cream  in  any  municipality 
without  a  permit  from  the  health  officer 
thereof,  which  shall  be  issued  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by 
this  code  or  by  the  local  health  officer.” 
By  “municipality”  in  this  regulation  is 
meant  any  town,  village  or  city  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  health  officer,  and  by 
selling  “at  retail”  is  meant  selling  in 
small  quantities  directly  to  the  consum¬ 
ers.  Strictly  interpreted  this  law  would 
forbid  the  owner  of  a  family  cow  to  sell 
a  pint  of  milk  to  a  neighbor  without  a 
permit  from  the  local  health  officer,  but 
the  State  Department  of  Health  has  ruled 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  owner  of  one 
or  several  cows  who  keep  such  cows  for 
his  own  family  use,  and  sells  only  his  sur¬ 
plus  to  his  neighbors.  In  other  words,  a 
retail  dealer  is  one  who  makes  a  business 
of  peddling  milk,  and  not  one  who  mere¬ 
ly  accommodates  his  neighbors  by  letting 
them  have  the  surplus  above  his  own 
needs  from  the  family  cow;  or  even  from 
more  than  one  cow  if  more  than  one  are 
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kept  for  family  use.  A  dairyman  who 
sells  his  milk  at  wholesale,  delivering  it 
at  a  milk  shipping  station  or  creamery, 
but  who,  on  his  way,  sells  at  retail  to  one 
or  more  customers,  is  considered  a  retail 
dealer  and  must  obtain  a  permit.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  he  sells  in  containers 
furnished  by  the  customers  or  in  his  own, 
or  even  whether  his  customers  go  to  his 
dairy  for  their  milk  or  have  it  delivered. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  a 
chance  here  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  an  individual  selling  milk  at 
retail  is  or  is  not  a  “dealer”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  The  question  must 
be  settled  by  the  local  health  officer  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in 
each  individual  case,  and  who  knows 
what  the  intent  of  the  law  is,  however 
ambiguously  it  may  be  worded,  m.  b.  d. 

LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

HE  cow  alone  cannot  insure  good  pro¬ 
duction,  she  must  have  feed  and  care. 
North  Dakota,  a  new.  State  in  pro¬ 
moting  dairy  activities,  is  emphatically 
proclaiming  many  practical  ideas  of  which 
the  Eastern  dairyman  must  note.  The 
Experiment  Station "  now  announces  a 
four-year  record  of  .12  .cows.  The  butter- 
fat  production  averaged  116  pounds  the 
first  year,  164.  the  second,  l214  the  third, 
and  the  fourth -year  239  pounds.  The 
production  was  more  than  doubled  in 
the  four  years.  The  cows  were  three  to 
six  years  old  when  the  records  were 
started.  The  milk  was  weighed  each 
milking  and  tested  each  month.  This  in¬ 
crease  was  due  to  care  and  feed. 

“I  shall  be  short  of  silage,  it  is  a  little 
bad.  What  are  the  chances  I  shall  be 
taking  in  feeding  it  to  my  stock?”  This 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  farmers 
are  now  asking,  and  these  points  should 
be  borne  in  mind :  Avoid  feeding  decayed 
or  moldy  silage  to  live  stock.  Frequent¬ 
ly  the  feeding  of  such  silage  has  caused 
death  to  horses  and  severe  cases  of  scour¬ 
ing  in  cattle.  In  feeding  sheep  poor  sil¬ 
age  is  frequently  fatal.  Wisconsin  is 
urging  experienced  feeders  of  silage  to  co¬ 
operate  in  urging  their  neighbors  to 
avoid  feeding  moldy  or  decayed  silage 
to  any  class  of  live  stock.  Where  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  mold,  the  silage  is  in 
abnormally  heated  condition,  the  adding 
of  wate-  may  help  to  check  decomposi¬ 
tion.  •  .  _ 

Rhode  Island  cows  produce  about 
4,500  pounds  of  milk,  while  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  contends  that  the  average 
annual  production  should  not  be  less  than 
6.000  pounds  per  head  to  make  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  State  profitable.  The  col¬ 
lege  at  Kingston  has  volunteered  to  test 
samples  regularly  each  month  and  will 
keep  records  of  each  individual  cow.  The 
results  of  regular  samples  and  weights 
sent  will  be  totaled  monthly  and  report 
made  to  the  farmer.  Cow-testing  asso-' 
ciations  will  soon  be  formed.  The  Rhode 
Island  Station  urges  farmers  to  weigh 
and  keep  careful  record  of  their  cows. 

Colorado  farmers  are  asking  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  that  State  to  give  the 
State  Entomologist,  his  deputies  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  inspectors  power  to  disinfect 
and  clean  up  orchards  or  places  where 
insect  pests  or  plant  disease  are  being 
harbored.  They  also  ask  for  a  tubercular 
inspection  law  embodying  compensation 
in  amount  three-fourths  the  appraised 
valuation  of  the  slaughtered  animal. 


Thirty-one  farmer  members  of  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Legislautre  have  organized 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
obtain  co-operation  for  laws  beneficial 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  reported  they  will 
study  agricultural  and  other  laws,  and 
will  vote  together  for  those  recommended 
by  the  association. 

The  great  ranches  of  Australia  are 
being  divided,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  mi  e  intensive  sheep  raising  could 
be  carried  on  at  a  greater  profit.  The 
State  Government  has  been  buying  back 
the  large  ranches,  paying  about  $19  an 
acre.  These  lands  are  cut  up  and  divided 
among  the  smaller  farmers  at  the  origi¬ 
nal  cost  plus  the  cost  of  survey.  Niel 
Nielsen,  the  New  South  Wales  Trade 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  says: 
“The  settler  pays  for  his  land  by  making 
a  first  deposit  of  five  per  cent,  a  year, 
which  secures  him  a  freehold  of  the  land 
in  38  years.  .Of  the  interest  four  per 
cent,  goes  for  interest  to  the  people  who 
loan  tlie  Government  their  money,  while 
the  remaining  one  per  cent  constitutes 
the  sinking  fund  by  which  in  38  years 
the  settler  wipes  out  the  whole  of  his 
indebtedness.  The  majority  of  farms  thus 
carved  from  the  immense  estates  ranged 
in  size  from  250  to  400-acre  wheat  farms. 
The  owners  of  the  big  estates  at  first 
kicked,  but  now  are  submitting  to  the 
inevitable.  They  are  allowed  to  main¬ 
tain  their  home  and  a  maintenance  area.” 


Four  hundred  men  selling  milk  in  Cum¬ 
berland.  Maryland,  and  not  a  dozen  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cattle  in  Allegany  county, 
revealed  to  County  Agent  John  J.  McGill 
further  opportunity  for  service.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  $3,000  loan  be  secured  from 
local  banks  with  which  to  buy  a  carload 
of  purebred  animals.  Orders  for  the  car 
will  be  taken  in  advance,  and  if  the  farm¬ 
er  cannot  pay  cash  on  arrival  of  stock, 
he  will  be  charged  only.  2%..; in teregts  and 
be  allowed  12  months  in  which  to  pay. 


CKIMMING  cold  milk,  or  milk 
^  from  stripper  cows,  or  both,  is 
the  real  test  of  a  cream  separator. 
If  your  separator  is  small,  necessita¬ 
ting  a  long  run,  it’s  still  harder  to 
skim  clean  in  cold  weather. 

The  De  Laval  is  the  only  cream 
separator  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  good  work  under  such  conditions. 

That  is  largely  because  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  “split  wing”  feeding 
device  in  the  De  Laval  bowl. 

This  delivers  the  incoming  milk 
into  the  separating  bowl  between  the 
discs  beyond  the  cream  wall  so 
that  there  is  no  remixing  of  the  cream 


with  whole  milk,  as  in  the  bowls  of 
all  other  separators. 

For  this  reason  the  De  Laval  will 
skim  clean  under  the  very  hardest 
conditions,  whereas  other  machines 
which  may  do  fairly  good  skimming 
under  favorable  summer  conditions 
are  the  worst  kind  of  “cream  thieves” 
in  winter. 

A  De  Laval  catalog,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  will  explain  fully  why  the 
De  Laval  can  be  relied  upon  to  do 
good  work  under  any  or  all  conditions, 
or  the  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad  to  explain  to  you  this  and  other 
reasons  for  De  Laval  superiority. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co  •j  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


International  Harvester 
Manure  Spreaders 


17-HEN  I  bought  my  first  manure  spreader, 
J  was  thinking  more  of  my  horses  than  I 
was  of  my  land.  I  bought  a  ‘light  weight’  machine.  It 
went  all  right  erupt}7,  or  with  a  half  load,  but  it  warped 
and  jammed  so  after  a  few  full  loads  that  soon  the  horses  couldn’t 
move  it.  A  spreader  must  have  some  weight  if  it  is  to  do  good  work 
and  last  any  length  of  time.  The  spreader  I  own  now  is  what  some 
might  call  a  heavy  machine.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  neither 
warps  nor  jams  and  it  works  as  easily  when  fully  loaded  as  it  does 
when  nearly  empty.  As  my  neighbor  said  when  he  bought  one  like 
mine,  ‘I  could  spread  soft  coal  with  it.’  I  find  it  is  much  better 
for  the  horses,  better  for  the  land,  and  better  for  my  pocketbook.” 

This  farmer  owns  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader  built  for  efficient 
work,  and  field-tested  in  every  feature.  The  weight  is  put  into 
places  where  weight  counts.  It  helps  to  make  the  machine  stiff  and 
strong.  It  prevents  jamming,  twisting,  warping  and  sagging. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  who  handles  these  machines  and  let 
him  show  what  the  features  on  I  H  C.  spreaders  are  put  there  for. 
Or,  write  us  for  information  and  we  will  give  you  our  dealer’s  name. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


en  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
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The  real  test  of  a 
cream  separator 
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LEGAL  QUESTIONS. 

Payment  of  Rental. 

If  A  leases  a  house  and  lot  from  B, 
and  B  sells  the  property  to  C,  can  C 
collect  rental  by  law  from  A  without  an 
order  from  B;  would  A  be  compelled  to 
pay  to  any  other  party  but  B  without 
any  further  agreement?  g.  c.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  lease  is  of  course  between  A  and 
B,  and  A  would  pay  the  rent  to  C  at 
his  peril  until  he  is  convinced  that  the 
title  and  rights  of  B  under  the  lease 
have  been  assigned  to  C.  If  C  wishes 
to  collect  the  rent,  he  should  get  a  notice 
from  B  to  A  that  the  lease  has  been 
transferred  and  authorizing  A  to  pay  the 
rent  to  C. 


Ownership  of  Security  for  Notes. 

Under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  does 
the  failure  to  pay  interest  when  due  on 
it  promissory  note,  secured  by  a  deed, 
make  the  deed  in  force  and  valid  at  once, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  bring  suit  first  or 
wait  till  maturity  of  note?  n.  j.  p. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  generally  some  agreement 
made  between  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  note  as  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  security  on  default  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal  or  interest.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement  the  title 
to  the  property  covered  by  the  deed  would 
pass  only  after  default  in  the  payment 
of  the  note.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  deed  is  in  possession  of  the  holder 
<>f  the  note  and,  presumably,  all  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  do  on  the  default 
in  the  payment  would  be  to  place  the 
deed  on  record. 


Contract  for  Services  for  Year. 

A  hires  out  to  B  on  a  farm  for  one 
year.  Verbal  contract  before  a  witness 
to  this  effect,  wages  $37  per  month,  cow 
kept,  use  of  driving  horse,  use  of  a  team 
to  haul  his  coal.  B  dies.  Entire  estate 
is  left  to  two  heirs,  who  decide  to  quit 
farming  and  are  about  to  have  an  auction 
sale  of  chattels.  Heirs  wish  to  dispose 
of  A,  who  has  still  five  months  to  serve 
on  contract.  The  remaining  five  months 
are  of  little  use  to  A  as  there  is  little 
work  to  be  had  in  Winter  here.  After 
sale  A  will  be  deprived  of  use  of  driving 
horse,  team  to  haul  his  coal  and  of  his 
cow  feed  and  possibly  wages.  What  pro¬ 
cedure  would  you  advise  A  to  make? 

Ohio.  w.  M.  M. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  practi¬ 
cally  every  State  has  what  is  termed  a 
“Statute  of  Frauds”  which  among  other 
things  provides  that  certain  agreements 
must  be  in  writing  and  if  not  in  writing 
no  action  can  be  brought  on  them.  It 
includes  “an  agreement  that  is  not  to  be 
performed  within  one  year  from  the  mak¬ 
ing  thereof.”  This  statute  has  been  so 
universally  enacted  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  fraud  and  perjury  by  requiring, 
as  a  matter  of  evidence,  written  evi¬ 
dence  as  distinguished  from  oral  evidence, 
in  the  cases  included  within  the  statute. 
Take  your  case,  for  instance,  how  easy 
it  would  be  if  you  wished  to  be  dishonest 
and  this  statute  was  not  in  the  way,  for 
you  to  say  that  you  had  an  oral  agree¬ 
ment  with  B  to  work  for  him  for  six 
years.  Now  B  is  dead  and  nothing  to 
disprove  your  statement.  Therefore  the 
statute  that  all  these  agreements  must  be 
in  writing.  If  your  agreement  with  B 
could  not  be  performed  within  a  year 
from  the  time  it  was  made  it  was  unen¬ 
forceable  against  B.  and  is  unenforceable 
against  his  heirs.  You  may  recover  for 
the  work  you  have  done.  You  should 
have  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
situation  with  B’s  heirs  and  tell  them 
just  the  situation  in  which  you  are 
placed.  They  are  at  least  morally  bound 
to  do  something  for  you,  although, 
legally,  your  contract  may  be  unenforce¬ 
able.  If  the  contract  was  for  less  than 
a  year  it  may  be  enforced  against  B’s 
heirs,  and  you  should  put  your  claim  for 
damages  in  against  the  estate. 


Breaking  a  Lease. 

I  am  leasing  a  farm  of  04  acres  for 
two  years;  this  is  my  first  year,  begin¬ 
ning  March  1,  1014.  Owner  of  farm 
owns  all  stock,  four  calves,  eight  cows, 
two  horses,  two  pigs  and  12  hens.  They 
sold  one  cow  and  one  calf  on  April  13, 
iiich  they  agreed  to  replace  in 
1  -  according  to  our  lease,  but  have 

(mm  it.  They  are  to  keep  open  all 
•i*aiu  ditches  on  the  farm,  but  have  not 
'lone  so.  I  am  to  pay  $250  on  September 
1.  of  which  I  have  id  $110  to  date,  the 
balance  being  $140.  I  told  him  I  would 
pay  the  balance  by  the  last  of  October 
or  as  soon  as  my  crops  were  sold,  but 
he  says  he  would  have  to  declare  the 
lease  void.  I  would  like  to  know  what  to 
do.  Please  advise  me.  The  fences  are 
poor  and  the  cows  have  destroyed  seven 
acres  of  my  corn_  and  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  for  which  1  paid  $10  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor  for  damages.  G.  t. 

New  York. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  lessee  threat¬ 
ens  to  break  the  lease,  pay  him  no  more 
rent  under  the  lease  till  the  matter  is 
straightened  out.  Then  write  him,  keep¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  letter,  that  you  will 
continue  with  the  payments  as  soon  as  he 
complies  with  the  terms  of  the  lease  in 
egard  to  keeping  the  number  of  cattle 
•  nd  in  keeping  the  ditches  open,  and 
that  he  and  not  you  has  broken  the 


lease.  The  condition  of  the  fence  you 
should  have  looked  to  before  making  the 
lease.  It  is  not  mentioned  therein,  and 
you  will  probably  have  to  stand  the  loss. 
It  will  be  a  good  thing,  however,  to  men¬ 
tion  the  matter  in  your  letter.  M.  D. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MILK  NOTES. 

With  the  coming  of  February  begins 
the  low  price  for  Boston  milk.  This 
month  and  next  it  nets  two  or  more  cents 
per  can  less  than  the  past  four  months, 
and  conditions  at  present  time  of  cost 
of  grain  and  other  feeds  most  producers 
will  operate  at  no  profit  surely,  and 
probably  in  many  cases  at  a  loss  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Winter. 

The  new  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  at  the  Worcester  Insane  State 
Hospital  will  not  help  matters  any,  in 
fact  is  apt  to  put  things  all  in  the  air 
again,  as  the  quarantine  had  just  been 
declared  off  in  most  sections  of  the  State 
and  United  States  inspectors  have  been 
going  about  examining  herds  in  such  sec¬ 
tions  as  were  considered  within  danger¬ 
ous  distance  of  any  previous  cases.  This 
Worcester  herd  is  composed  of  purebred 
Holsteins,  valued  at  $30,000,  and  while 
only  seven  have  been  found  with  the 
disease  so  far,  it  is  stated  the  whole 
bunch  will  be  killed.  While  it  may  be 
considered  lucky  that  the  State  instead 
of  a  private  owner  will  suffer,  yet  many 
of  the  latter  will  quake  in  their  shoes, 
as  this  case  occurred  when  it  was 
thought  all  danger  was  past.  No  out¬ 
siders  had  been  allowed  on  the  premises 
and  no  one  has  any  idea  of  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  at  this  time,  or  what  caused  the 
new  outbreak.  This  is  in  a  way  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
milk  producing  business.  Many  who 
have  been  in  it  in  the  past  and  are  now 
out  are  feeling  well  satisfied  they  are 
out  of  it.  as  nowadays  you  never  know 
what  is  coming  next.  In  the  past  year 
or  more  many  independent  dealers  using 
from  100  to  700  cans  daily  have  tried 
buying  from  the  farmers  direct.  Some 
are  still  doing  so  and  will,  I  hope,  con¬ 
tinue.  Others  have  gone  back  to  buying 
from  the  large  contractors  because  of 
being  able  to  obtain  the  exact  amount 
they  may  need,  be  it  more  or  less,  while 
they  could  not  be  sure  of  so  doing  by 
buying  direct.  Others  have  sold  out  or 
perhaps  been  forced  out.  It  is  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  stand  to  take  to  wish  to  sell  to 
a  peddler  for  a  few  cents  above  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  price,  and  yet  expect  this  same 
peddler  to  take  all  we  make,  and  just 
when  we  happened  to  be  making  it.  It 
usually  happens  we  have  too  much  milk 
when  he  does  not  need  it,  and  probably 
cannot  use  it  without  loss,  and  when  he 
needs  more  than  we  are  sending  him  we 
are  apt  to  be  short,  and  not  able  to  let 
him  have  it.  The  fair  way  to  do  is  if 
we  are  receiving  a  good  advance  above 
the  average  price  paid,  to  try  to  meet 
his  needs  wore  closely.  If  he  has  too 
much  at  certain  times  hold  some  of  our 
supply  back  and  use  it  at  home  in  various 
ways  as  seems  best,  and  try  to  keep  him 
supplied  when  he  needs  a  little  more 
than  he  is  receiving.  If  we  would  do 
this  I  believe  a  much  more  satisfactory 
feeling  would  result  all  round,  and  these 
buyers  would  stick  and  not  change,  as 
is  too  often  occurring  now,  since  this 
independent  buying  has  been  tried  out. 

A.  e.  P. 


Gall-Sores  Cost 
You  Money 


They  keep  your 
horse  from  doing 
his  best. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 

prevent  and  cure  galls. 

A  springy  hair  pad  un¬ 
der  the  face  of  the  Collar  cushions 
the  draft.  No  galls — no  sores. 

Hie  illustration  shows  the  facing  cut 
away,  revealing  the  curled  hair  pad.  The 
hair  is  fastened  firmly  in  place:  can’t  ridge 
up  or  get  lumpy.  The  leather  facing  is 
always  smooth  and  springy;  nice  and  soft 
for  the  horse’s  tender  shoulder  skin. 

HONEST  WEAR  Collars  are  honestly 
made  of  good  honest  materials  all  the  way 
through.  They  last  1  to  2  years  longer 
because  they’re  bunt  that  way. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Any  defect  made  good  or  your  money  B 
back.  Buy  ‘Honest  Wear”  Collars  from  B 
your  Harness  Dcaiei  and 


THIS  LABEL, 


Anyhow,  arop  us  a  post-card  for  our  booklet 
about  Gall  Cure  Collars.  It  shows  how  to 
keep  your  horse’s  shoulders  well. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 

Manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Horse  Collars 


Your  Milk  Permit 

■Fjj  depends  60%  on  your  dairy  methods,  40%  on 
your  equipment,  in  New  York  State. 

LI8K 

Sanitary  Hooded 

DAIRY  PAIL 

Counts  5  points  or  12%  %  of  your  equip¬ 
ment  score. 

Bulletin  326,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says:— “More  than  half  the  infec¬ 
tion  milk  receives  during  milking  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of  a  covered  (hooded)  pail, 
buch  a  pail  is  inexpensive,  durable,  easily 
cleaned.” 

Hand  made  from  TXX  and  IXXXX 
Finest  Charcoal  Plate.  One  piece  re¬ 
tinned  top  or  hood.  Steel  bail.  Rein¬ 
forced  Ears.  All  seams  sanitary  soldered, 
inside  and  out.  No  loose  parts.  No 
seams  to  collect  germs.  Opening  8?i  x  5)4 
inches. 


Easy  to  milk  into  as  an  open  pail, 
practical.  Size,  shape  and  ’ 


Pail  Showing  Use 
with  LISK  Dairy 
Pail  Supports 


Thoroughly 
weight  based  on  ex¬ 
periment  station  recommendations.  The  stand¬ 
ard  pail.  Used  by  leading  dairies. 

LISK  Dairy  Pail  Supports  add  to  convenience 
and  sanitation  in  milking.  Can  be  used  on  any 
pail  as  shown  in  use  on  our  Hooded  Pattern. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  full  line  of 
dairy  utensils.  Write  us  his  name  if  he  is  not 
yet  handling  them.  We  will  see  you  are 
supplied. 

The  LISK  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Canandaigua  New  York 


Larger  Checks  from 
— 5.  the  Creamery 

Smaller  Bills  from 


i. 


/ 


the  Feed  Store 
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Have  you  ever  studied  the  effect  of  molasses  feed  on  your  profits? 
Did  you  know  that  molasses  could  be  had  in  dry  form  ?  If  not, 
send  for  our  free  book  on 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

It  is  a  concentrated  pure  Porto  Rico  cane  molasses  in  DRY  form.  To  it  is  added 
a  small  percentage  of  sphagnum  moss,  which  is  a  fine  digestive  agent  and  appe¬ 
tizer.  Xtra-Vim  is  a  100%  value  food.  Contains  no  cheap, 
non-nutiient  fillers,  is  not  only  highly  palatable  and  nutritious 
itself,  but  renders  other  foods  more  palatable  and  more  easily 
digested.  It  replaces  pound  for  pound  of  more  expensive  grains 
selling  at  war  prices  and  causes  a  general  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  animal.  Xtra-Vim  is  dry  to  the  touch  and  is  put 
up  in  100-pound  bags. 

FOR  SALE  BY  GRAIN  DEALERS.  If  Xtra-Vim  is  not 
for  sale  at  your  feed  store,  get  our  Free  Book  and  prices. 


«ON 

EHORSES.  CATTltg 

MO  HOGS 

itw  wetim 

[jtTBAVlM  MOlASStS ^ 
PEE0  CO. 

f  *•  UQU  iT.  •OSTC* 


(In  100-lb.  Bags)  XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  30  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mats. 


Low  Steel  Wheels 

Save  Work  and  Money 

Put  them  on  your  old  running  gear 
or  get  a  complete  Low  -  Wheel 
Handy  Wagon.  x. 

ESiliLUJ^ 

Steel  Wheels  and  handy  wagons 
save  high  lifts,  prevent  rutting  fields 
and  roads,  are  30  to  60%  lighter  draft, 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  spokes  and 
rims  never  loosen.  Write  now  for  il¬ 
lustrated  free  book.  Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy.  Ill 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 

For  Farm  or  Factory 


FT* 

_ 

^^^^^nakeany  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  PreTe^«, 
m  damage  to  eggs.lruit.  etc.,  on  read  to  market.  Sooa 

rave  coat — produce  brings  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.  The  standard  springs  ol 
~  America  since  1889.  40  sizes — fit  any  wage n — 
sustain  load  up  to  S  ions.  If  net  at  dealer  s, 
write  us.  Catalog  and  nstiul  ol  proof  free. 
JMBYtY  SrRIHfl  CO..  716  - 1  lit  SI..  RACINE.  III. 


GUARANTEED 


H .  P.  Bf- 

CATALOG  FRMB  ^ 
PO RTABLB  OH 
STATIONARY 


Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  how  big  an 
engine  you  need  and  get  our  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulten  Street  New  York  City 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds  vour  plow  shares, cultlva- 
tor  points-  axes, 
tickles, knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side 
of  wheel  can 
be  used. 

r>  *  ~ _ . _ ■■■_ . .  -  ->  Engine  too  small  for 

Pays  for  ■  1  tt.  WiU  last  a  lifetime. 

Itself  In  1  Tp,  f Special  attachment  lot 

......  .J  grinding  discs  furnished 

BLdaOD.  free.  Write  tor  circular. 

Duplex  Mill  CiVItg.Co..  Box  420<Springfi«ld,0. 


When 

The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll 
reply  and  a  "square  deal. ' 
tee  editorial  page.  : 


Sca_  write  advertisers  mention 


get  a  quick 
See  guaran- 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

WILL  you  please  look  these  parties 
up,  Security  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago?  I  am  enclosing  their 
circular  letter.  If  they  are  fishing  for 
suckers  we  do  not  need  them  here. 

Nevada.  c.  w.  n. 

Apparently  this  is  the  old  Ostrander 
scheme  applied  to  the  farm  loan  busi¬ 
ness.  The  prospective  borrower  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  an  advance  fee  to  cover  the 
expense  of  appraisal  on  the  property. 
The  minimum  fee  is  $10.  If  enough  ap¬ 
plications  were  received  on  this  basis  and 
no  loans  made  at  all  the  association 
would  reap  a  comfortable  income.  At 
any  rate  no  farmer  should  advance 
money  on  such  a  pretext  without  some 
definite  assurance  that  the  loan  will  be 
made. 

A  glib  individual  gave  me  marvels 
about  the  trees  he  could  sell  me  and  when 
lie  came  to  a  cherry  for  50  cents  that 
would  sure  yield  a  peck  the  first  year, 
and  half  a  bushel  the  second  I  told  him 
I  wanted  it ;  that  it  was  worth  $10,  and 
I  would  not  take  it  for  less.  My  plan 
was  that  my  X  was  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  any  neighbor,  of  his  choosing,  and 
have  company  with  one  of  his.  both  to  go 
to  him  if  the  peck  materialized,  but  if  not 
mine  must  come  back,  and  his  go  to  the 
neighbor  for  his  trouble. 

Another  day  a  medicine  man  had  some 
bottles  that  would  cure  every  ailment  in¬ 
cident  to  man  or  beast,  and  among  others 
blood  spavin.  I  asked  particularly  about 
this,  and  he  was  sure  of  it.  In  fact  he 
guaranteed  it.  I  led  him  to  one  and  said  : 
“A  cure  is  worth  $100  to  me.  I  will  di¬ 
vide  with  you.  Put  $100  in  my  hands  or 
any  neighbor’s ;  take  the  horse  away  or 
come  here  and  cure  it.  If  cured  your  $50 
is  sure,  but  if  injured,  whatever  part  of 
yours  I  deserve  comes  to  me.  Let  us  go 
to  the  desk  and  article.”  Both  of  these 
fellows  found  I  was  not  the  man  they 
wore  looking  for. 

There  are  ads.  running  about  “free” 
things,  worded  to  catch  the  fellow  who 
thinks  he  can  get  something  for  nothing. 
If  they  appeal  to  him,  he  himself  is  dis¬ 
honest  and  deserves  to  be  nipped.  Free 
cures,  trusses  and  other  things  are  given 
'on  trial  for  30  or  GO  days,  but  the  little 
item  of  sending  plenty  of  money  with  the 
order  is  woven  in.  For  some  reason  my 
name  is  on  all  the  “sucker  lists.”  None 
of  the  “sure  thing  men”  slight  me,  and 
to-day  I  have  about  the  twentieth  catarrh 
cure.  The  others  came  from  a  dozen 
cities  from  parties  pining  to  cure  me. 
This  one  is  from  Sam  Katz,  a  real  nice 
old-fashioned  fellow,  no  doubt,  of  1325 
S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Sam  tells 
me  that  “a  friend  of  his,  and  mine”  has 
suggested  that  he  write  me.  It  appears 
that  neither  Sam  nor  our  mutual  friend 
knows  that  my  flues  are  clean  as  a  new 
chimney,  and  Sam  tells  me  he  can  make 
me  “feel  like  a  wanderer  in  a  desert, 
parched  and  blistered,  when  he  comes 
upon  a  cool  pool,  suddenly.”  He  makes 
me  almost  wish  I  had  catarrh  because  he 
says  “it  goes  like  dew  before  the  morning 
sun”  by  the  use  of  his  “blessed  oxygen.” 
Now  Sam  knows.  He  had  it  worse  than 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  it  cured 
him  and  he  wants  me  to  “share  his  joy.” 
The  mails  are  full  of  money  orders  going 
to  fellows  like  Sam. 

There,  my  dear  R.  N.-Y.,  is  a  chance 
for  you,  perhaps.  Don’t  let  this  “great 
international  disease”  get  you.  You’d 
better  get  some  as  a  nreventive.  This 
should  make  the  unsophisticated  readers 
take  notice  if  you  want  to  use  it  on  them. 
Utica,  O.  w.  w.  K. 

The  subscriber’s  letter  above  covers  the 
ground  so  thoroughly  that  it  scarcely  per¬ 
mits  of  comment.  W.  W.  R.  will  prove 
a  valuable  member  of  the  Anti-Fake 
League. 

Jackson  County  Nurseries,  Bosky 
Dell,  Ill. 

Bosky  Dell  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell, 
Ill. 

Bradley  &  Bradley,  Makanda,  Ill. 
Bradley  Bros.,  Makanda,  Ill. 

Illinois  Nurseries,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

We  have  known  Messrs.  Bradley  under 
the  first  four  of  the  titles  and  addresses 
given  above  during  the  past  10  or  12 
years.  The  information  just  comes  to 
us  that  they  have  adopted  the  name, 
Illinois  Nurseries,  this  year,  and  changed 
their  address  to  Carbondale,  Ill.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Legitimate  nursery 
houses  consider  the  name  a  valuable 
asset.  It  is  figured  as  good  will  and  such 
a  nursery  house  would  not  change  its 
name  for  a  consideration  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  Evidently  Messrs. 
Bradley  consider  the  old  firm  names  as 
a  liability.  The  change  from  one  name 
to  another  is  made  apparently  to  escape 
the  odium  of  their  reputation  because  of 
their  previous  manner  of  doing  business. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  these 
are  the  gentlemen  who  advertised  last 
year  to  send  12  strawberry  plants 
“absolutely  free.”  When  one  asked  for 
the  12  plants  he  was  told  that  the  plants 
were  non-fertilizing  and  some  more  plants 


must  be  purchased  in  order  to  make  them 
of  any  value.  Any  house  resorting  to 
schemes  of  this  kind  is  not  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  we  want 
our  people  to  recognize  the  Illinois 
Nurseries  of  Carbondale,  Ill.,  as  the  same 
parties  we  have  warned  them  about  in 
previous  seasons  under  the  various  names 
given  above. 

And  say,  please  enter  my  name  as  a 
member  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club.  I  notice 
some  of  our  other  papers  are  getting  the 
spirit.  Long  life  to  it.  W.  J.  M. 

Connecticut. 

The  more  emphatic  we  are  in  our  de¬ 
termination  not  to  patronize  papers  that 
carry  fraudulent  advertising,  the  wider 
will  be  the  circle  of  our  influence. 

“The  publications  that  accept  fake  ad¬ 
vertising  will  sooner  or  later  lose  their 
honest  patrons.  I  tell  our  local  publish¬ 
ers,  ‘If  you  don’t  purge  your  own  col¬ 
umns  yourselves,  the  merchants  of  the 
city  will  get  together  one  of  these  days 
and  purge  them  for  you.’  ” 

“It  has  long  been  a  tenet  of  my  creed 
of  journalism,  that  every  fake  advertise¬ 
ment  shaves  a  percentage  off  the  value 
of  every  honest  advertisement  in  the  same 
medium.” 

The  above  is  part  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  a  California  drygoods  merchant  and 
a  New  York  newspaper  representative. 
It  is  in  effect  the  creed  of  the  Anti-Fake 
Club,  and  our  remedy  is  to  unite  in  a  de¬ 
termination  not  to  patronize  or  admit 
into  our  homes  any  publications  carrying 
dishonest  or  fake  advertising.  We  have 
over  one  hundred  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  club  will  soon  be  or¬ 
ganized. 

I  have  the  enclosed  voucher  from  the 
Southern  R.  R.  for  $20.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  collecting  this  claim  for 
me.*  After  I  had  written  the  Southern 
Railway  three  times,  and  they  would 
not  even  acknowledge  my  letters,  I  felt 
that  outside  aid  was  necessary.  I  feel 
that  I  have  received  more  from  my  claim 
by  placing  it  in  your  hands  than  would 
have  been  possible  any  other  way,  be¬ 
cause  most  persons  would  have  charged 
the  best  part  of  the  voucher  for  their 
service.  I  feel  indebted  to  you,  and 
scarcely  know  of  a  better  way  to  repay 
you  than  to  speak  a  good  word  for  your 
excellent  paper  whenever  opportunity 
presents  itself.  w.  H.  M. 

New  Glasgow,  Ya. 

This  claim  covered  household  goods 
which  were  damaged  in  a  shipment  of 
February,  1914,  and  was  not  adjusted 
until  December,  1914.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  insist  upon 
some  clear  method  of  handling  just 
claims  of  the  kind  to  do  away  with  such 
long  delays.  A  little  postage  spent  on 
the  matter  to  them  direct  might  have 
some  effect. 

Well,  yes,  I  do  not  want  to  be  without 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  been  traveling 
acquaintances  for  some  years  now. 
Things  read  in  it  are  and  have  been  in¬ 
teresting.  helpful,  cheering  and  encour¬ 
aging.  Then,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
influence  of  the  splash  made  when  you 
dip  your  pen  in  the  ink  to  write  those 
stirring  things  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  waves  of  the  mighty 
splash  reach  far  out.  For  instance  I 
had  a  damage  claim  for  lost  freight 
against  a  local  railroad.  The  amount  in¬ 
volved  was  small  ($3.10),  and  the  delay 
was  big  and  large  both.  I  thought  of 
asking  the  aid  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
encouraged  by  reading  of  your  successes 
in  that  line  I  followed  on,  insistent  in 
my  demands,  and  in  20  months  sticking  to 
it  won  out.  I  value  that  $3.10  at  more 
than  par  value  because  of  the  many  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  getting  it.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  features  that 
cheer,  encourage,  interest  and  profit  me. 
The  dollar  returns  more  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  rate  of  interest.  G.  M.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  really  helpful 
letter.  We  like  it  because  G.  M.  B.  has 
absorbed  and  benefited  by  the  experiences 
we  have  related  in  this  column.  One  of 
the  points  which  have  helped  us  win  out 
with  transportation  companies  is  persist¬ 
ency.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  shipper 
should  not  be  successful  with  his  claims, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  have  patience  and 
stick  right  to  them.  Twenty  months  is 
a  ridiculous  time,  and  probably  $3.10  is 
not  worth  it,  but  if  every  person  having 
a  claim,  no  matter  what  the  amount, 
would  keep  at  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany,  we  believe  they  would  work  up  a 
system  that  would  enable  them  to  adjust 
claims  promptly,  and  perhaps  prevent 
some  of  the  causes  of  complaint.  The 
moral  is,  stick  to  your  claim.  j.  j.  d. 

“Can  I  git  off  today,  boss?”  “What 
for?”  “A  weddin’.”  “Do  you  have  to 
go?”  “I’d  like  to.  sir — I’m  the  bride¬ 
groom.” — Cornell  Widow. 


— best  Man  on  the  Farm 


To  start  the  chores 
ahead  of  the  sun,  and 
keep  the  work  ahead 
of  the  seasons  —  Big 
Ben. 

For  a  good  full  day’s 
work  according  to  plans, 
and  plenty  of  time  for  din¬ 
ner — Big  Ben. 


He  will  get  you  up  and 
get  you  out — either  way 
you  say — with  a  steady 
call, or  ten  successive  half¬ 
minute  taps. 

His  price  is  $2.50  in  the 
States;  $3.00  in  Canada.  If 
your  jeweler  hasn’t  him,  a  mon¬ 
ey  order  to  " Westclox ,  La  Salle, 
Illinois,”  will  bring  him  to  you 
postpaid. 


“50  pounds  to  tlie  ton  of  manure  will  increase 
the  producing  value  of  the  manure  60%,  says 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate 

Finely  Ground  (Float*) 

A  phosphorus  fertilizer  for  use  with  stable 
manure  or  green  manure  crops.  Write  for  free 
booklet  Y-15,  and  delivered  prices. 

Robin  Jones  Phosphate  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


y C  Delivered  at  any  Station 
* 1  **  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
“Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  Cart. 
Strong,  substantial 
hard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40x60  ins. 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year, 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Box  47,  Easton, Pa 


LIME— LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 


“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 


SPORICIDEt 


SMUT 


Sure  Cure  For 

in  oats.  Guarant’d , 

'  Simple  to  treat. 

Sent  direct  by  parcel  post  where  we  have  no  agent. 

Agts^ wanted.  Sporicide  Chemical  Go. 


HYDRATED  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 
Write  us  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CAltEY,  OHIO 


cide.  This  Marl  (Nature’s  Lime)  could  then  be  put 
on  your  soil  to  increase  each  acre’s  productivity  $15 
a  year,  as  it  did  for  Mr.  L.  J.  Rounds,  for  instance. 
Write  us  to-day  for  explanatory  booklet,  etc. 


LET  LIQUID 
manure; 
BUY  YOUR 

i  _ _ 


I  Between  now  and  seeding  time,  10  tons  of  Cale¬ 
donia  Marl  (Lime  Carbonate)  could  absorb,  from 
your  stable  floor,  $40.00  worth  of  ammonia  and  pot¬ 
ash — in  addition  to  acting  as  deodorizer  and  germi- 


INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP. 


800  MARINE  BANK  BUILDING, 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

Nature’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

*  *  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  $4.00  TO  $12.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  Tork  City 


Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base 

Almanac  for  1915 


Contains  much  valuable  information  that  will 
help  you  in  planning.  It  will  tell  you  about 


THE  ROGERS  & 
HUBBARD  CO., 
Address  Dept.  A, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 


Hubbard’s 


ON 


Fertilizers 


and  their  relation  to  your  farm  and  crops  for  this 
year.  Be  sure  and  write  for  your  copy  TODAY. 
Also  send  for  the  booklet  on  “ Soil  Fertility ,” 
You  will  find  them  very  interesting  and  helpful. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Feb.  5.  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
ror  t.he  six  months  beginning  with  Octo- 
erjs  as  follows :  This  is  per  100  pounds 
—S  the  “maximum”  for  milk  testing  3.8 
•>  4.2  per  cent.  fat.  and  is  20  cents  per 
.  00  pounds  above  the  “flat”  rate. 


1014. 

October  . $2.00 

November  .  2.10 

December  .  2.10 

January  .  2.05 

’ebruary  .  1.95 

larch  .  1.90 


Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
’ealers  are  running  $2.01  and  $1.91  for 
>  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
wo  to  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
ve  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
rices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
x  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
.o  10  cents. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  on  the  better  grades  are  one- 
half  cent  higher,  mainly  because  the 
torm  has  delayed  supplies.  It  will  be 
weral  days  before  normal  shipments 
re  again  on  the  way,  so  that  there  may 
he  a  still  further  temporary  advance. 


Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  35  @ 


Extra,  92  score  .  34  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @ 

Lower  Grades .  23  <§> 

Storage  .  27  @ 

State  Dairy,  best .  33  @ 

Common  to  Good .  2a  @ 

Ladles  .  20  @ 

Packing  Stock .  18  @ 

Process  .  22  @ 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  3H6  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  34  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32. 
Chicago  creamery,  24@32. 


36hs 

34« 

32 
25 

33 
33hs 
32 
23 
22 
25 


CHEESE. 


Trices  are  one-fourth  .to  one-half  cent 
higher,  and  interior  markets  reported 
very  firm,  especially  in  New  York  State. 
There  is  considerable  demand  for  export, 
which  is  mainly  being  supplied  from  the 
Middle  West,  where  holders  are  more 
anxious  to  sell. 


Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  16&£@  17 

Average  fancy .  \bl4®  15J£ 

Under  grades  . .-...  13  @  ia 

Daisies.  Wisconsin  .  15>-s@  16 

Skims,  specials .  14  @  14 % 

Good  to  choice  .  11  ®  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  ®  10 


EGGS 

Arrivals  are  much  larger  and  prices 
generally  from  one  to  three  cents  lower. 
The  drop  would  have  been  still  greater 
had  it  not  been  for  the  large  quantity 
carrying  a  shippers’  price  limits.  Fancy 
nearby  white  have  been  still  lower  than 
the  quoted  price  during  the  week  but 
picked  up  at  the  close  on  rather  scanty 
supplies. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best  . 

Lower  grades . 


35 

@ 

36 

32 

© 

34 

29 

® 

30 

25 

® 

28 

25 

® 

25^ 

16 

@ 

23 

FUESII  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  firm  because  of 
light  receipts,  and  a  few  choice  grades 
are  bringing  25  cents  for  barrel  above 
previous  figures.  Demand  is  only  mod¬ 
erate,  however,  and  the  bulk  of  sales 
under  $2.25.  Cranberries  selling  very 
slowly.  Strawberries  running  poor,  some 
down  to  20  cents. 


Apples— BenDavis,  bbl .  150  @175 

York  Imperial  .  2  00  @2  75 

Twenty-ounce  .  1  75  ®  2  (JO 

Spitz .  1  ib  @3  00 

Baldwin .  1  50  @  2  25 

King  .  175  @2  75 

Winesnp  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Greening  .  1  75  @3  00 

Box.  as  t,o  variety,  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Pears.  Kielfer.  bbl .  1  00  @2  00 

Cranberries.  Cope  Cod,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  50 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  00  @4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  20  @  36 


BEANS. 

Advances  of  25  to  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  are  noted  in  Pea  and  Yellow 
Eye,  and  five  cents  in  White  Kidney. 
Red  Kidney  in  fair  demand  for  export 
at  $6  or  under. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  6  85  @  6  90 

Medium  .  5  65  @  5  60 

Pea  .  5  23  @  5  50 

Red  Kidney .  ....  5  90  @  6  00 

White  Kidney  .  7  25  @7  30 

Yellow  Eye .  6  40  @  5  60 

Lima,  California .  6  20  @6  25 

VEGETA  BLISS. 

Potato  market  shows  no  improvement, 
some  sales  of  State  stock  being  made  at 
$1.25  per  barrel.  No  material  sales  of 
Maine  under  50  cents  per  bushel  have 
been  noted.  Long  Island  held  mainly  at 
$1.75  to  $2  per  barrel.  Onions  again 
very  dull  and  25  cents  per  100  pounds 
lower.  Sound  old  cabbage  is  $1  per 
ton  higher ;  new  from  the  South  going 
at  $1.50  per  barrel  crate.  Choice  let¬ 
tuce  is  scarce,  some  lots  bringing  $5  per 
barrel.  Other  salad  crops  plentiful  and 
lower.  Green  beans  in  surplus  and  low. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  ®  1  50 

Long  Island,  bbl, .  175  @2  00 

State,  180  lbs . 1  25  @  1  50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1  50  @  1  75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

8weet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @2  75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  18 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  50  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  1  50  @2  25 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 10  00  @14  00 

New.  bbl.  crate .  1  00  ®  1  50 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  5  00  @5  50 

Kale,  bbl .  65  @  85 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  50  @  4  25 

Onions— Red,  bag  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Yellow,  .  1  00  @  1  25 

White  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  ®  5  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @3  50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  100  @125 

Marrow .  75  ®  1  00 

New,  bu .  1  UU  @  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  4  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  4  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  15  ®  16 

Fowls  .  ;i~  @  18 

Roosters .  11  @  12 

Ducks .  17  @  18 

Geese .  13  @  14 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


$7.75  to  $9,  the  latter  being  charged  I 
small  retailers  by  jobbers  and  the  former 
a  standard  wholesale  price  for  Spring 
patent.  Corn  has  not  held  the  heavy 
advance  noted  last  week  and  the  same 
was  to  some  extent  true  of  oats,  though 
business  in  the  latter  was  quite  heavy. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  179  @ 

No.  2.  Red  .  176  ® 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  ,s6  @  87 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  63  @  65 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  33  @138 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  50  ®  8  60 

Bulls . 5  DO  @  7  25 

Cows . .  3  50  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  I b .  9  UU  @13  00 

Culls .  5  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  5  50 

Lambs  .  8  00  @  9  50 

Hogs .  6  60  @  7  50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  17  ®  21 

Common  to  good .  12  @  16 

Pacific  Coast  .  13  @  14 

Old  stock .  7  @  8 


For  the  two  mouths  ending  January 
80,  our  total  exports  were  $459,000,- 
000;  imports,  $221,000,000;  duties  col¬ 
lected.  $80,000,000.  Exports  of  cotton 
for  this  period  were  2,250,099  bales. 


rCADMA  CADMC — Five  farms.  Raymond.  Good 
ULUIfUlH  rHtlmd  land,  houses,  barns.  25  to  50 
acre-  each.  Near  Depot.  Railroad  four  directions. 
Terms  easy.  S.  F.  ROHEKTS,  l!ox  1143,  ATLANTA,  <JA- 


MILK— FIVE  CENTS— wholesale,  by  year.  8S  acres, 
n"  tine  buildings,  mile  beautiful  village,  stock, 
crops,  tools,  $10,UOU.  A.  V.  B.  HAWLEY.  Ridnetielri,  Conn 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eg;  ?  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


WANTED — Position  l>y  farmer  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  and  working  dairy  farm.  Rox  87,  Ho¬ 
bart,  N.  Y. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work,  must  be  good 
milker,  purebred  Holstelns,  begin  March  1. 
Box  20,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


SINGLE  MAN,  25,  short  course  student,  desires 
position,  experienced  herdsman,  dairyman, 
buttermaker,  Babcock  test,  etc.;  good  knowledge 
of  poultry;  good  references.  II.  E.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  113  Tremont  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


OUR  GRADUATES  will  be  ready  to  accept  posi¬ 
tions  as  Dairymen,  Poultrymen.  Horticultur¬ 
ists  and  General  Farm  Help  on  March  1.  15)15. 
Applications  will  be  considered  in  the  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Address  BARON  DE  IIIRSCH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  Dept.  B. 


WANTED — An  Agricultural  College  Graduate 
desires  position  as  superintendent  of  large  es¬ 
tate:  ten  years’  practical  experience,  specially 
qualified  to  handle  orchards,  general  farming, 
and  stock  raising;  experienced  in  building  up 
run  down  farms,  and  in  planning  and  erecting 
farm  buildings;  entire  time  given  to  supervision, 
best  references,  married.  II.  C.  M.,  Box  17, 
North  Gard'en,  Ya. 


WANTED — -Hall  Colony  Brooders.  POPLAR 
HILL  FARM,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


NEW  WHITE  HONEY  in  sixty-pound'  cans  anil 
five  and  ten-pound  pails.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  No.  1  third  cutting,  t  o 
ears  first  cutting.  IVYWILD  ALFALFA 
FARM,  Camillas.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Creamery,  equipped  for  butter  and 
cheese  manufacturing.  Inquire  of  JOHN 
SAUER,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  bushels  Evergreen  Sc-  1 
Corn  at  $2.50  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  New  Milford, 
Conn.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


PANCAKES  and  Orange  Syrup  or  Marmalade  for 
Winter  mornings,  samples  25c.;  oranges, 
grapefruit.  H.  C.  TILLSON,  Leesburg.  Fla. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  new  Kemp  Manure  Spreader 
for  purebred  hogs  or  brood  sow  or  Guernsey 
cow.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  R.  R.  1,  Sharon  Springs, 


APPLES  by  Parcel  Post:  Northern  Spy,  54  ap¬ 
ples,  $1;  bushel  box,  $2;  postage  paid  in  1st 
and  2d1  zone;  all  cities  along  the  Hudson,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York,  Binghamton,  Syracuse, 
Springfield,  Mass.  I).  W.  SOUTHARD,  Gilboa, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  furnished  and  in¬ 
stalled  complete.  Gasoline  engine  or  water 
power;  estimates  covering  cost  of  Installation 
and  operation  cheerfully  furnished;  results  guar¬ 
anteed':  correspondence  solicited.  A.  J.  WOOD- 
WORTH,  Wiscoy,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Fancy  bright.  $1.75  per  box: 

quarter  box.  75  cents;  Golden  Russets.  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  box.  50  cents,  F.  O.  B.  Miami, 
Fla.:  Russets  are  the  same  in  ail  respects  as 
Brights,  except  in  outside  appearance.  Price 
delivered  by  Express  quoted  on  request.  GEO. 
B.  CEI.LON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
of  9  acres.  MOORE  &  SON,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  wishes  work  on  a 
farm  or  in  any  branch  of  farming.  E.  SHRIG- 
LEY,  30  Alburtis  Ave.,  Corona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm,  capable,  indus¬ 
trious,  tempera  to,  good  milker:  state  wages. 
"THE  ELMS,”  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  23.  single,  desires  responsible  position 
on  farm:  life  experience;  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
CHAS.  BROKAW,  126  Lalor  St.,  Trenton.  N.  .T. 


WANTED — Partner:  small  capital:  will  furnish 
land,  some  capital:  equal  profits  to  active 
woman  or  man.  POULTRY  WOMAN,  Soutbold, 
L.  I. 


PARTNER  WANTED— Florida  Livestock  propo¬ 
sition,  witli  capital;  500-acre  rich  elav  land 
near  'Tallahassee.  L.  HEIMBURGER,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  ample  buildings; 

everything  best  condition.  L.  LEE,  Broadal- 
bin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 125  acres  good  land,  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter,  etc.  For  particulars  write  C.  Z.,  care  R. 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  with  about  50  acres, 
New  Jersey  or  Eastern  States  preferred.  Box 
30,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


TO  LET — In  Rergen  Co.,  farm  of  165  acres,  half 
of  it  tillable,  with  or  without  stock.  M.  N., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM — 105  acres,  well  watered,  maple 
orchard,  good  buildings,  $3,000.  IDA  SHER¬ 
MAN,  So.  Rutland’,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  LAKE  FRONT  Fruit  Farm- 
Exchange  for  hill  farm  In  N.  E.  or  N.  York. 
E.  PUTNEY,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


AMERICAN  GIRL.  21,  wants  to  help  with 
housework  and  chickens  on  farm;  good  home. 
Write  MISS  DORA  EGAN,  Wabasli  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTR  YMAN — Good  chick 

raiser  will  be  open  for  position  on  March  1; 
excellent  references.  Address  F.,  Box  68, 
Woodbine,  N.  J. 


POSITION  as  competent  Farm  Manager,  46, 
married,  grown-up  family,  references,  active, 
honest,  sober.  FARMER,  69  Marshall  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — Experienced  Poultryman  and 
Orcliardist  wants  position  on  modern  plant, 
witli  opportunity  to  show  results.  Address  B., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Partner  with  some  capital  to  enlarge 
a  good  paying  poultry  business  ami  add  poul¬ 
try  supplies;  investigate  at  once.  RIVER  HEAD 
FARM,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate.  well  experienced  with  cows,  understands 
buttermaking,  sober,  reliable  man.  THOMAS 
NEUMANN,  Central  Park,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  college  course,  married, 
best  references;  do  not  use  tobacco  or  liquor. 
Address  J.  II.  CLUTE,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  to  build  up  small 
farm;  must  be  sober,  thrifty;  understand  veg¬ 
etables,  farm  crops,  stock ;  state  age.  experience, 
wages  required.  CORNER  FARM,  Easton, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 175  acres,  good  house  and  barn, 
fine  young  orchard.;  good  stock  and  dairy 
farm.  LESTER  TIPPLE,  Client,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  Oneida  Comity,  115  acres; 

large  new  house,  cement  barn;  machinery, 
equipment;  $4,800;  small  payment.  OWNER, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  farm,  about  2,000  fruit 
trees,  3  acres  berries,  %  acre  asparagus,  1-5 
acre  ginseng;  new  house;  bargain.  W.  E. 
AVERY,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Part  of  a  large  apple  and*  peach 
orchard  in  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  at  a 
sacrifice;  just  coming  into  bearing.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  78,  Staunton,  Ya. 


150- ACRE  productive  Farm;  good  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter  and  timber,  near  State  Road.  town,  rail¬ 
road.  Price.  $5,000.  Easy  terms.  BENJ. 
LEHMAN,  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  fruit  farm,  33  acres 
level  loam  soil:  stone  8-room  house,  barn 
poultry  house,  200  hens,  100  fruit  trees,  1  000 
berry  bushes;  a  bargain;  locatted  Bucks  Co.. 
Pa.  Address  P.  O.  442,  Closter,  N.  J. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FARM— A  Bargain— 

212  acres  for  $3,900;  excellent  buildings,  large 
orchard,  good  stock  and  dairy  farm;  ono-quarfe  • 
cash,  balance  long  time.  W.  GROSS,  Fultonvillc 
N.  Y.,  owner,  Fonda  Station,  N.  Y.  C  R  R 


trees,  good  varieties;  ample  room  between 
orange  or  grapefruit  trees;  price.  $1,000;  er 
terms.  GOULD-WOOTTEN  CO.,  De  Land,  FI 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  '21  ®  22 

Common  to  good  .  12  ®  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  23  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  19  @  20 

Roasters  .  23  @  24 

Fowls . ’. .  14  @  18 

Capons,  best .  27  @  28 

Small  and  slips. .  18  @  22 

Ducks,  Spring .  10  @  17 

8quabs,  doz .  1  25  @  4  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


The  stock  of  medium  Timothy  and 
clover  grades  is  ample  for  all  demands; 


first  quality  Timothy 
Prices  unchanged. 

rather 

scarce. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  _ 

.  20  00 

@20  50 

No.  2 . 

@19  00 

No.  3 . 

@17  50 

Clover  mixed . 

. 17  00 

@18  00 

6traw,  Rye . 

@15  00 

GRAIN 

The  week  has  been 

active  in 

wheat 

speculation,  the  close  showing  a  net  ad¬ 
vance  of  12  cents.  Bakers,  especially 
the  small  ones  are  feeling  the  pressure 
of  higher  priced  flour  and  many  will  have 
to  charge  more  for  bread  or  close  their 
shops.  Flour  ranges  all  the  way  from 


ONTARIO  Veterinary  College  graduate  desires 
position  on  salary,  19  years’  experience;  satis¬ 
factory  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  COOPERSTOWN,  New  York,  It.  D.  5, 
Box  60. 


FARM  FOREMAN  wants  position,  age  36,  one 
child  8.  life  experience;  understands  care, 
feeding  of  registered  Jerseys;  used  to  handling 
men;  good  caretaker;  strictly  temperate;  capa¬ 
ble  taking  full  o'  arge.  Box  45.  Greens  Farms, 
Conn. 


WANTED — -Manager  for  fertile  130-acre  farm 
with  400  bearing  apple  trees;  stock  and  tools 
furnished;  must  make  at  least  $780  interest  on 
Investment  besides  wages.  Entire  responsibility. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  E.  C.  G.,  cure 
R.  N.-Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  “Farm  Superinten¬ 
dent”  on  gentleman’s  estate;  life  experience 
in  all  branches  farming,  dairying,  successful 
handling  help,  familiar  farm  machinery;  best  of 
reference;  particulars  in  correspondence.  Box 
21,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Manager  or  Assistant  on 
Fruit  Farm;  practical  experience  all  farm 
work;  specialty  fruit  growing,  poultry  farming; 
business  training;  single;  age  30;  American; 
would  consider  profit  sharing  plan  or  renting.  R. 
MEYER,  51  Morton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nine  acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
in  village  along  Delaware  and  Hudson  mil- 
road;  10  minutes’  walk  depot;  eight  miles  from 
city;  state  road:  city  and  spring  watered;  good 
buildings;  furnace  heat;  price,  $3,000;  easy 
terms.  ROCKDALE,  R.  ]>.,  Box  3,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm  with  large  barn,  out¬ 
buildings,  heated  house,  several  acres  tillable 
ground,  also  woodland  and  pasture,  lake  and 
fruit;  healthful  elevation,  suitable  for  sanita¬ 
rium  or  building  lots;  near  town  witli  high 
school.  F.  D.,  Cottluss  Road,  Box  103,  Butler, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  chicken  farm  on 
outskirts  of  Boro  of  Marietta;  3  lots  of 
ground  120  feet  on  main  road.  200  feet  d'eep,  in¬ 
cluding  large  2-story  frame  dwelling  with  con¬ 
veniences,  five  modern  chicken  houses  in  good 
repair,  tool  house  and  fruit  trees;  an  opportunity 
for  anyone  interested  in  chicken  raising.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  221,  Marietta,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 18014  acres  dairy  and  general  crop 
farm  at  Willseyville.  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. ;  plenty 
of  fruit,  good  buildings,  on  valley  road,  near 
church,  school  and  stores,  milk  taken  at  farm 
every  morning;  plenty  good  water,  machine 
worked  fields,  nice  lot  of  thrifty  timber;  price, 
$3,300,  part  cash,  part  time  at  5  per  cent.  Write 
for  particulars  to  EMERY  C.  MIX,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Willseyville,  N.  Y. 


I 


Every  New  Fruit  Grown 

is  described  in  Stark  Bros,  splendid  New  Fruit  Book. 

It  shows,  in  actual  colors,  our  Great  New  Peach  and  that  most  r‘ ’ 
glorious  of  apples,  Stark  Delicious,  introduced  exclusively  by  us.  f 
It  combines  two  books  in  one — Stark  Bros.  New  Wholesale  Catalog,  (': 
containing  special  Wholesale  Prices,  also  the  world-famous  “Story  / 
of  an  Apple;’’  describes  every  money-making  sort.  The  ideal  book 
for  the  busy  man — contains  articles  by  such  famous  men  as  the  1  \W- 

Hon.  Champ  Clark,  Jesse  Hiatt,  originator  of  the  Stark  Delicious,  V  . 
Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  U.  S.  Pomologist,  and  many  others.  Shows 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  fruit,  shade  trees,  berries,  ornamentals, 
flowers,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy  today — no  matter  whether  you 
only  want  a  small  order  or  expect  to  plant  an  orchard.  Use  coupon. 


Stark  Bros.,  m,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Stark  Delicious 


the  world’s  great¬ 
est  apple  —  biggest 
money-maker — supreme  in  quality.  Should 
be  in  every  garden  and  orchard.  (Note 
color  photographs  on  this  page.) 


Stark  Early  Elberta 

Reading  growers  claim  it  will  supersede  old 
Elberta  and  revolutionize  peach  growing.  Best 
for  shipping,  marketing  and  canning. 


Stark  Delicious  Apples 

Actual  Size  Photographs  — 
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IDEAL  HOME  ORCHARD 

Along  with  Stark  Delicious  plant  Live- 
land,  Wilson  Red  June,  Wealthy,  Stark 
King  David.  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden, 
Stayman  Winesap  and  Black  Ben  Apples  ; 
such  ideal  Peaches  as  Stark  Early  Elber¬ 
ta.  The  Leader,  and  Red  Bird,  Alton. 
Eureka,  Elberta  Cling,  Illinois.  Krunimel ; 
Cherries,  Pears.  Mammoth  Gold  Plums, 
Apricots.  Berries,  Ornamental  Shrubs  anti 
Shade  Trees. 
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The  Hudson  Holds  the 
Peak  Place  in  Its  Class 

It  Took  Four  Years  to  Get  There 


Bear  these  things  in  mind  when 
you  come  to  choose  among  the 
1915  models: 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  popular  Light  Six 
type.  It  was  started  four  years 
ago.  And  the  foremost  engineer¬ 
ing  corps  in  this  industry  has  been 
working  four  years  on  it. 

Every  crudity  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  Every  detail  has  been  re¬ 
fined  to  the  limit.  You  see  here 
the  result  of  development. 

And  this  car  has  been  driven, 
by  10,000  owners,  perhaps  25  mil¬ 
lion  miles.  It  has  made  its  records 
on  nearly  every  road.  It  has 
proved  itself  under  every  condi¬ 
tion.  All  your  questions  about  it 
— what  it  can  do  and  what  it  can 
stand — have  been  answered  count¬ 
less  times. 

There  are  no  theories  today  in 
this  HUDSON  Six-40.  Every 
feature  is  a  proved  success. 

10,000  Men  Who  Know 

You  can  see  for  yourself  its 
ultra-refinement,  its  beauty,  its 
finish,  its  ideal  equipment.  The 
scales  will  tell  its  lightness.  A  ten- 
mile  ride  will  show  its  perfect 
balance,  its  flexibility,  its  freedom 
from  vibration. 

But  there  remain  these  all- 
important  questions:  Is  it  com¬ 
petent  to  cope  with  difficult  con¬ 
ditions?  Is  it  sturdy,  reliable, 
enduring?  Is  it  economical  of 
tires  and  gasoline? 

Those  are  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  experience.  With  the 
HUDSON  Six-40  there  are  10,000 
men  who  know.  There  are  5000 
last -year  models  running,  and 
5000  this-year  models. 

Wherever  you  are  there  are 


owners  to  tell  you  that  this  car,  in 
the  points  most  important,  excels 
any  car  they  know. 

These  Are  New  Problems 

A  vast  number  of  new  problems 
came  up  in  creating  this  light, 
economical  Six.  This  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  weight  called  for  better 
materials,  better  engineering. 
It  called  for  a  new-type,  high¬ 
speed  motor  to  lessen  engine 
shocks.  Almost  every  detail  of 
old-time  cars  had  to  be  revised. 

Such  radical  changes  are  risky 
until  they  are  tested  out.  The 
best  engineers  make  mistakes  in 
them.  This  HUDSON  Six-40  will 
appeal  to  the  careful  because  it 
has  met  those  tests. 


This  year,  if  you  pay  over  $1200, 
you  are  bound  to  want  a  Six.  If 
you  care  to  avoid  waste  and  over¬ 
tax,  you  will  want  the  modern 
Light  Six. 

A  short  time  ago  the  HUDSON 
Six-40  was  the  one  car  of  this  type. 
Today  there  are  many,  due  to 
Hudson  success.  The  question  is 
not  Which  type?  It  is  Which  car 
of  this  type  has  the  best  record  be¬ 
hind  it?  Which  is  the  safest  in¬ 
vestment?  Which  is  the  standard, 
the  class  car? 

There  are  ten  thousand  owners 
in  43  countries  to  say  that  that  car 
is  the  HUDSON.  We  refer  you 
to  any  one  of  them. 

7- Passenger  Phaeton,  $1550,  f.  o.  b. 

Detroit. 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cars  it  sells.  So  long  as  the  car 
is  in  service,  we  maintain  (fur  interest  in 
the  character  of  service.  That’s  one  great 
reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


HUDSON  SIX-40  $1550 
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A  RECORD-MAKING  OHIO  GUERNSEY. 
How  She  is  Fed,  Handled  and  Tested. 

A  GREAT  COW. — “May  Rilma,  the  great  Guern¬ 
sey.  is  beaten,  her  1073.41  pounds  butterfat 
and  19073  pounds  milk  in  a  year,  will  soon  be 
history.”  yelled  one  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairy  enthusi¬ 
asts.  “Murne  Cowan  will  beat  her;  91.798  pounds 
butterfat  each  month  for  the  past  10  months;  90.1 
pounds  fat  for  December.  She  has  two  months  to  go 
yet,  and  she  will  do  as  well  as  she  did  in  December.  If 
she  falls  back  from  90  to  80  pounds  for  next  two 
months  she’d  have  May  beaten  for  year  4.57  pounds. 
In  10  months  Murne  Cowan  produced  20,473.54 
pounds  milk;  that  is  800.54  pounds  more  than  May 
Rilma  for  year,  not  quite  so  high  test,  but  Murne  is 
there  with  the  goods.’’ 

The  figures  were  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  greater  than  if  the  game  was  tied  in 
the  ninth  and  two  men  out.  A  little  note  appeared 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  weeks  ago,  anticipating 
Murne  Cowan’s  record.  May  Rilma's  marvelous  at- 


the  man  and  the  feed,”  are  necessary  in  developing 
record  animals.  R.  G.  Murphy  of  Anna  Dean  farm, 
Ohio,  who  knows  more  about  this  cow  than  anyone 
else  except  Carl  Goekerell  of  that  farm,  was  asked 
the  secrets  of  the  wonderful  progress  Murne  Cowan 
is  making. 

CARE  GIVEN. — “There  are  no  tricks  in  cow  test¬ 
ing,  to  my  mind,  no  sleight  of  hand  performance  that 
everyone  does  not  know  as  well  as  I  do,”  said  Mr. 
Murphy.  I  was  introduced  to  Murne  Cowan  that 
afternoon,  and  to  other  wonderful  animals.  There 
is  interesting  dairy  history  in  information  that 
Murne  Cowan,  her  six-months-old  son  and  six  other 
heifers  were  purchased  from  a  farmer  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  for  .$1100.  The  farmer  did  no  testing, 
he  took  no  greater  pride  in  his  herd  than  other 
Guernsey  breeders  do,  and  perhaps  no  less.  His 
herd  was  not  particularly  strong  in  any  family 
blood  lines.  He  prided  himself  in  having  only  good 
Guernseys.  Murne  Cowan  was  thin  when  brought 
to  her  new  home.  This  was  four  years  ago;  she 
was  then  five  years  old.  She  had  been  fresh  three 


and  if  not  he  has  a  nearby  neighbor  who  has  he 
may  read.  It  can  easily  he  done,  if  the  farmer 
knows  how.” 

IMPROVING  A  BREED.— “When  Murne  Cowan 
successfully  completes  her  test,  dairymen  will  be 
eager  to  adopt  the  Guernsey  at  the  expense  of  good 
animals  they  now  have,”  I  remarked. 

“The  man  who  has  representatives  of  a  breed 
should  try  to  make  that  breed  better.  It  is  being 
impressed  more  and  more  that  a  good  cow  is  not  a 
question  so  much  of  breed  as  it  is  of  an  individual. 
The  man  who  is  well  established  in  purebred  stock 
will  not  be  changed  in  his  purpose,  even  should 
Murne  Cowan  establish  a  world  record  by  an  un¬ 
attainable  margin.  We  would  not  change  if  some 
other  breed  should  out-distance  Guernseys  again 
and  again.  It  will  probably  influence  the  man  going 
into  purebred  stock  for  the  first  time,  and  there  are 
many  dairymen  who  will  profitably  infuse  Guernsey 
blood  in  their  herds.  It  means,  too,  the  dairyman 
who  keeps  cows  of  any  breed  should  watch  liis 
cream  line  and  cash  account  with  each  cow.  Murne 
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taiument  within  a  month  will  stand  as  a  milestone  in 
dairy  progress.  Murne  Cowan  is  in  the  last  days  of 
her  official  test,  and  has  all  but  positive  assurance 
of  its  final  success.  She  is  a  “good  sensible  cow,” 
from  the  farmer’s  viewpoint.  She  puts  cash  in  her 
owner’s  poeketbook  day  after  day.  She  is  producing 
$3  worth  each  day  at  retail.  Her  feed  expense  is 
53.9  cents  daily. 

FEEDING  COW. — “What  is  the  expense  in  caring 
for  this  cow?”  the  dairyman  will  at  once  ask.  She 
is  one  of  a  large  herd,  and  receives  but  little  more 
attention  than  other  individuals  among  nearly  (100. 
The  labor  expense  is  40  cents  daily,  and  the  men 
who  care  for  her  receive  good  pay;  they  earn  it. 
They  have  even  figured  her  stall  rent  at  $05  a  year, 
which  she  pays  at  the  pail.  She  pays  for  light, 
water  and  bedding  in  fertility  which  she  supplies. 
Even  this  great  cow  must  give  a  good  account  of  her¬ 
self,  for  business  relations  between  her  and  the 
farm  are  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  "The  cow. 


months  and  her  production  for  a  year  following 
was  10.329  pounds  milk,  and  845.41  pounds  but¬ 
terfat. 

“People  may  remark,”  Mr.  Murphy  said,  “you 
can  do  anything  here,  you  have  everything  in  the 
world  to  do  with.”  Both  Mr.  Murphy  .and  Mr. 
Goekerell  agreed:  "We  have  absolutely  nothing  that 
is  essential  that  the  other  man  cannot  have  at  mod¬ 
erate  expense.  When  a  man  stops  to  think  what  the 
essentials  of  cow  comfort  are,  they  include  a  com¬ 
fortable  stable  where  changes  of  temperature  are  not 
too  violent  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  air.  She  should  have  sufficient  palatable  food, 
and  proper  water  supply.  These  are  simple  essen¬ 
tials.  There  is  nothing  among  these  which  any 
farmer  cannot  supply,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ration 
any  other  man  cannot  duplicate.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  care  of  the  cow  that  he  cannot  duplicate. 
These  principles  are  everyday  common  sense.  The 
averasre  farmer  may  already  have  worked  them  out. 


Cowan  will  advertise  Guernsey  ability,  but  we  hope 
not  at  the  expense  of  wholesale  desertion  of  other 
breeds.” 

THE  VALUE  OF  TESTING.— “Does  it  pay  to 
test?”  the  farmer  will  ask.  “Yes.”  was  the  reply. 
“The  farmer  may  not  make  a  great  record  in  his 
herd,  but  the  increased  value  of  a  bull  calf  will  pay 
for  testing  the  dam,  if  a  farmer  tests  a  half  dozen 
cows  at  once.  That  has  been  proved  by  the  fact 
that  bull  calves  out  of  untested  dams  scarcely  bring 
any  price,  and  now  we  never  sell  a  bull  calf  for  less 
than  $100.  The  man  who  inquires  about  a  bull  calf 
almost  invariably  inquires  if  the  dam  has  been 
tested  and  what  are  the  results.” 

A  MODEL  STALL. — We  went  to  Murne  Cowan’s 
stall.  It  was  the  size  of  a  good  large  living-room. 
She  was  well  bedded.  She  had  Alfalfa  before  her. 
The  equipment  was  sanitary,  the  same  as  we  see 
in  many  newly  equipped  dairy  barns.  Mr.  Cocker¬ 
ell  quietly  removed  her  blanket.  This  cow  was 
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standing  apparently  ready  to  receive  callers.  She 
<  yed  me  a  little  suspiciously  at  first,  and  then  friend¬ 
ly.  "She  is  on  her  feet  fully  three-fourths '  of  the 
time.”  Mr.  Cockerell  remarked.  “She  is  different 
from  other  great  cows  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
some  others.  Other  record  producers  the  larger  part 
nf  the  time  lie  down.” 

“Jlurne  Cowan  is  in  better  flesh  than  any  time 
heretofore  in  the  test,”  was  remarked.  “She  tipped 
ihe  scales  at  1320  pounds  early  this  month,  which  is 
100  better  than  when  she  started  in  the  test.” 


A  HEALTHY  COW. — Here  is  where  brains  and 
feed  mixed  count.  This  great  cow  is  gaining.  She 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  emaciated  animals,  thin 
nd  poor  as  a  result  of  forcing.  The  ability  of  her 
care-taker  lies  in  bringing  her  to  remarkably  good 
condition  and  keeping  her  there.  Murne  Cowan  was 
a  wonderful  picture  of  good  health,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  this  cow  should  for  11 
months  be  piling  up  a  record  which  will  place  her 
as  world’s  dairy  animal.  Murne  Cowan  is  strong 
and  rugged.  Her  performance  at  the  pail,  and  her 
transmitting  ability  is  evidenced  in  her  daughter, 
Sweet  Maria,  with  record  of  12642.5  pounds  milk, 
(A2.S6  pounds  fat  as  a  three-year-old. 

THE  PRODUCING  COWS. — Men  who  know  cows 
much  better  than  I  tell  us  that  an  active  tempera¬ 
ment  showing  nervous  force  is  evidence  of  a  won¬ 
derful  producer.  This  cow’s  hair  is  fine  and  silky, 
her  skin  soft  and  pliable,  yellow  as  gold.  She  has 
a  feminine  head;  her  shoulders  for  cow  of  her  size 
are  very  sharp.  She  has  great  heart  girth,  depth 
nf  body  and  spring  of  rib.  Her  hips,  thighs  and 
pin  bones  are  wide  apart;  the  tail  long  and  fine, 
t lie  top  line  level.  The  udder  was  remarkable,  car¬ 
ried  high  up  behind,  and  well  forward,  the  teats 
were  large,  well  placed,  the  milk  veins  large  and 
tortuous,  the  milk  wells  large 


FEEDING.— I  asked  Mr.  Goekerell  about  the  feed. 
"We  believe  very  strongly,”  he  said,  “in  feeding  the 
cow  a  large  proportion  of  roughage,  not  the  kind 
that  will  simply  fill  her  up,  but  that  which  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  nutrition.  It  keeps  the  cow’s 
digestive  apparatus  in  good  condition,  it  makes  a 
large  proportion  of  loose  material,  so  grain  mixes 
well.  The  chances  are  less  that  she  gets  off  her 
feed.  We  believe  in  feeding  liberally  beets  or  beet 
pulp,  as  the  system  is  thereby  kept  cool.  One  is 
i  nabled  to  feed  less  grain,  and  the  cow  is  able 
lu  appropriate  maximum  feeding  value  in  the  grain. 

“Here  is  our  ration,  nothing  mysterious  or  strange, 
no  expensive  feeds,  that  cannot  be  secured  by  any 
:. inner,”  Mr.  Goekerell  said.  We  credit  the  farm 
a  good  figure  for  what  we  buy  of  it,  and  we  buy 
grain  in  quantities  as  cheaply  as  we  can.  We  get 
grain  in  this  way  at  lower  figures  than  the  farmer. 
I  have  divided  the  feed”ig  expense,  spread  all  items 
uver  a  365-day  period,  although  some  things  were 
fed  only  part  of  season.  This  is  for  convenience  in 
figuring.  We  fed  16  pounds  grain  daily,  costing  $2S 
a  ton:  beet  pulp  3*4  pounds  daily  at  cost  of  $23; 
16  pounds  beets  daily,  cost  $6  a  ton;  8%  pounds 
Alfalfa  hay,  at  $19  a  ton;  38  pounds  silage  at  $5  a 
'.on,  four  pounds  sweet  corn.  $10  a  ton;  five  pounds 
green  Alfalfa  at  $4  and  1  1-3  pounds  molasses,  at 
825  a  ton.  The  grain  ration  is  composed  of  4*4 
pounds  bran,  corn  3  D  grains,  4)4  pounds;  flaxseed 
meal,  1.8  pounds;  ground  oats  two  pounds,  Buffalo 
gluten  feed,  1.2  pounds;  old  process  oil  meal  and 
<  ottonsCed  each  one  pound.” 


A  TASTE  FOR  SILAGE.— “Murne  Cowan  has  her 
likes  and  dislikes  like  any  cow  in  a  farm  herd,” 
said  Mr.  Goekerell,  “and  the  farmer  who  wishes  to 
secure  best  results  must  satisfy  individual  tastes 
<  f  his  cows.  They  cannot  all  be  fed  by  rule.  Murne 
Cowan  likes  silage;  she  would  make  herself  sick 
eating  it,  if  we  would  let  her  have  all  she  wanted. 
One  month  she  ate  48  pounds  daily.  She  consumed 
36  pounds  a  day  during  August  and  did  even  six 
pounds  better  daily  in  July.  She  doesn’t  like  flax¬ 
seed  meal.  She  is  the  object  of  deception  here. 
She  enjoys  beet  pulp  and  I  mix  in  a  fraction  of  a 
1  mind  with  each  feed  of  beet  pulp,  and  as  we  feed 
every  four  hours,  she  gets  better  than  1.6  pound 
■  f  flaxseed  during  the  day  in  this  manner.  It 
i>  hard  to  teil  a  cow’s  likes  and  dislikes  until  you 


work  her  out.  > 

THE  MILK  RECORD.— “I  milk  her  four  times 
daily,  and  regularly,  fhe  farmer  must  milk  regu¬ 
larly.  Here  are  her  official  figures: 


March  . 

A  m  il  . 

May  . 

.1  une  . 

July  .  . 

August  . 

Meptcmbi  r  . 

*  'etobvr  . 

November  . . 

December  . . 


Milk. 

22sl.fi 

2361.5 
2305.9 
2210.8 
2089.7 

19.34.5 

1842.5 
1 7.33.2 
18.34.6 
1884.4 


Butterfat. 

o< 

102.02 

92.93 

90.84 

91.53 

85.89 

85.81 

83.19 

91.55 

96.10 


The  test  was  well  along  in  January  with  over  a 
month  to  run,  and  each  month  promises  results  un¬ 
der  official  surveillance,  almost  as  good  as  those 
of  December. 

I  was  shown  other  great  cows.  Spottswood  Daisy 
Pearl  is  a  nearby  companion  of  Murne  Cowan.  This 
remarkable  Guernsey  has  a  world  record  of  18602.8 
milk,  957.38  fat,  to  her  credit.  Julia  Chene  was  an¬ 
other  interesting  cow  with  record  of  15194.2  milk, 
827.26  fat,  and  likely  to  make  1000  pounds  fat  this 
year,  whose  18  half  sisters  have  an  average  of 
585.03  pounds  fat,  and  10,089  of  milk.  Johanna 
Chene  is  another  cow  with  16186.7  milk,  8G3.36 
pounds  fat  as  three-year-old.  This  is  as  what  Hol¬ 
stein  men  would  call  junior  three-year-old,  and  the 
record  of  that  breed  is  774.64  pounds.  w.  j. 


THE  LEGHORN  AND  WYANDOTTE  LEADERS 

ON  page  92  we  gave  a  comparison  of  the  income 
month  by  month  of  the  two  leading  pens  in  the 
last  egg-laying  contest.  We  found  that  the 
eggs  from  the  10  Wyandottes  sold  for  $57.44,  while 
the  Leghorn  eggs  brought  $54.63.  The  Wyandottes 
laid  a  few  more  eggs  during  the  period  of  high 
prices.  The  figures  were  the  wholesale  prices  at 
Storrs  for  each  month.  We  find  that  some  of  our 
readers  have  applied  retail  prices  in  their  home 
markets  and  obtained  different  results.  It  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  we  merely  gave  the  prices  at  Storrs, 
where  the  eggs  were  laid. 

Many  readers  have  asked  us  to  go  further  and 
give  the  cost  of  feeding  and  the  gain,  if  any,  in 
weights  of  the  birds  in  these  two  pens.  That  is  fair 
and  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  this  discussion,  so  we 
have  obtained  a  statement  of  the  grain  and  mash  fed 
each  month.  Here  is  the  table,  the  figures  represent¬ 
ing  pounds: 

10  Wyandottes.  10  White  Leghorns. 


Dry  Mash. 

Grain. 

Dry  Mash. 

Grain. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

November  . . 

....  38 

58 

17 

50 

1  >ecember  . . 

....  36 

49 

30 

42 

January  •  • • 

.  . . .  42 

42 

17 

46 

February  . . 

. . . .  27 

59 

12 

47 

March  . 

. .  . .  .35 

56 

IS 

53 

April  . 

.  .  .  .  47 

37 

33 

36 

May . 

.  . . .  49 

38 

40 

30 

June  . 

. .  .  .  47 

34 

38 

34 

July . 

..  52 

32 

40 

29 

August  .... 

.  .  . .  54 

34 

40 

.35 

September  . 

. . . .  51 

33 

.35 

28 

Oetober  .  . . . 

....  52 

2,0 

2.3 

32 

Total. . 

. ...  5.30 

502 

.343 

468 

A  fair  average  price  for  the  feed,  both  mash  and 
grain,  is  $2  per  hundred  pounds.  Thus  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  consumed  a  total  of  1,032  pounds,  making 
their  food  cost  $20.64.  The  Leghorns  consumed  811 
pounds,  with  a  cost  of  $16.22.  The  average  cost  of 
feeding  a  Wyandotte  was  $2.06,  of  a  Leghorn  $1.62, 
or  44  cents  each  in  favor  of  the  Leghorn.  Notice 
that  the  Leghorns  ate  nearly  as  much  grain  as  the 
Wyandottes,  but  157  pounds  less  of  mash.  Notice 
also  how,  during  certain  months,  the  hens  consumed 
more  mash  and  in  others  more  grain. 

As  for  the  weights  of  the  hens,  we  have  the  in¬ 
dividual  weights,  hut  to  stive  space  have  lumped 
them  together.  The  11  Wyandottes  which  came  to 
the  contest  weighed  52.5  pounds.  Two  died — the 
nine  that  completed  weighed  50.4.  These  nine  gained 
4.3  pounds.  The  11  Leghorns  weighed  40.7  pounds 
on  arrival.  One  weighing  3.6  pounds  died,  and  the 
10  taken  away  weighed  35.95.  Thus  it  may  he  said 
that  10  Leghorns  actually  lost  1.15  pounds.  Why 
not  therefore  figure  it  as  follows; 

Wyandottes.  Leghorns. 


Value  of  eggs.  . .  . 
4.3  pounds  at  15e. 

.$57.44 

.64 

Value  of  eggs  .  .  .  .$54.63 
Less  cost  of  food..  16.22 

1  .ess  food  cost .  .  . 

$58.08 
.  20.64 

$38.41 

$37.44 

There  having  been  some  question  about  the  rations 
fed  to  these  egg-contest  liens,  we  give  the  following 
latest  report ; 


Dry  Masii. 


Coarse  wheat  bran  . 

. 200 

pounds 

it 

Cornmeal  . 

. 100 

Gluten  feed  . 

. 100 

K 

Ground  oats  . 

. 100 

It 

Standard  middlings  . 

.  75 

“ 

Fish  scrap  . 

.  45 

Beef  scrap  . 

. . 

.  4  r. 

*' 

Low  grade  flour . 

.  25 

•  * 

Scratch 

Grain. 

( 'racked  corn  . 

. . 

.  60 

pounds 

Wheat  . 

.  <0 

it 

i  Ten vv  white  oats  . 

.  40 

U 

Barley  . 

•  ••••••< 

.  20 

it 

Kafir  corn  . 

.  10 

Buckwheat  . 

.  10 

•  ( 

A  change  has  been  made  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  fish  and  beef  scrap  in  the  dry  mash,  and  leaving 
scrap  entirely  out  of  the  scratch  grain.  The  green 
feed  used  is  mangels  and  sprouted  oats. 


Big  Stories  About  Big  Baldwins. 

A  MAN  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
New  York  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  an  apple 
salesman  from  New  York  State  came  to  the  hotel 
about  a  month  ago  and  offered  to  sell  Baldwin 
apples  to  run  the  size  of  48  to  make  a  bushel.  Is  this 
in  the  range  of  possibilities?  I  have  been  picking  and 
counting  apples  and  peaches  a  great  many  years,  hut 
these  Baldwins  beat  me.  I  have  filled  a  bushel  of  Fall 
Pippin  with  44,  the  whole  tree  run  would  fill  a  bushel 
with  50.  I  have  done  the  same  with  Northern  Spy,  R 
I.  Greening  and  have  beaten  it  with  Wolf  River  and 
Ohio  Nonpareil.  But  the  best  Baldwin  I  can  recollect 
picking  was  a  tree  run  of  84  to  a  bushel.  This  ques¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  supposition  that  the  seller  could  fill 
an  order  of  such  apples  of  25  to  50  barrels.  The  hotel 
people  did  not  buy,  hence  the  necessity  of  this  question. 
New  Jersey.  J.  L.  s. 

The  New  York  apple  salesman  who  your  corres¬ 
pondent  says  is  willing  “to  supply  any  fair  number 
of  Baldwin  apples  which  would  run  48  to  the 
bushel”  is  hitting  it  pretty  hard — sounds  like  a 
Western  story.  In  the  experimental  work  in  the 
Auchter  orchard  where  we  have  been  comparing 
sod  and  tillage,  we  have  grown  very  good  Baldwins 
as  you  know.  Tree  run,  the  Baldwins  on  the  tilled 
plat  in  this  experiment  averaged  115  to  the  bushel. 
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were  as 

large  as 

any  Baldwins 

I  have 

ever  seen. 

On  the  sodded  plat,  they  ran 
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I  am  correct,  in  saying  that  it  is  seldom  that  a 
smaller  number  than  84  per  box  can  be  obtained 
and  the  number  per  box  of  fancy  Baldwins  more 
often  runs  96.  You  ask  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  of  our  growers  to  provide  50  barrels  of  apples 
which  would  run  4S  to  the  bushel.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  impossible  with  the  Baldwin  in  this  or  any 
other  State.  I  enclose  a  table  in  use  by  those  who 
pack  in  boxes  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  apples  per  bushel  box. 

New  York  Experiment  Sta.  u.  i>.  hedrick. 


FARMER  SHARING  PROFITS  WITH  MAN. 

AS  we  bad  read  beautiful  accounts  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  workers  and  capitalists,  we  un¬ 
dertook  to  inaugurate  the  profit-sharing  plan 
with  the  men  on  our  farm.  I  told  one  young  man 
that  if  lie  would  get  a  fine  crop  of  corn  from  a  piece 
which  we  had  planted  in  rich  ground  he  might  have 
a  part  of  the  crop,  and  all  the  prizes  he  might  gain. 
He  was  earning  his  regular  salary,  so  this  was  ex¬ 
tra.  lie  was  very  loth  to  cultivate  it.  and  did  not 
hoe  it  at  all.  I  think  it  was  cultivated  once  or 
twice.  After  the  weeds  had  grown  to  be  nearly  as 
tall  as  I  was,  I  went  down  and  hoed  the  corn  myself. 

At  that  time,  we  had  two  men.  We  talked  to  them 
about  how  they  could  add  to  their  incomes  by  tak¬ 
ing  an  interest,  and  told  them  we  would  give  them 
10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit.  It  made  not  the 
slightest  difference  to  them.  In  fact,  both  quit  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  Soon  after,  we  had  a 
man  who  worked  most  energetically  all  the  time. 
We  had  made  no  promises  but  as  we  had  a  good 
year,  we  made  him  a  present  of  a  months’  wages 
extra.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  intemperate,  and 
got  to  drinking  so  he  was  unfit  to  work. 

The  next  experiment  we  made  was  to  offer  to  the 
two  men  working  for  us,  each  one-third  more  wages 
(the  other  third  to  go  to  the  boss)  if  they  would 
increase  their  efficiency  by  one  third — or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  three  could  do  all  the  work  they  should 
divide  between  them  the  wages  of  a  third  man. 
To  teach  this  efficiency  it  was  first  necessary  to 
keep  a  time-sheet  for  a  week  or  two,  so  as  to  see 
where  the  leaks  were,  and  also  to  see  the  improve¬ 
ment.  Little  books,  each  with  a  pencil  tied  to  it. 
were  furnished  each  man.  Only  the  “boss”  kept 
his  book.  Later  we  heard  that  one  man  would  have 
kept  his,  but  the  other  wouldn’t,  and  No.  1  said 
he  wouldn’t  if  No.  2  didn't  We  have  quit  offering 
percentage,  or  commissions  or  extra  wages.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  old-fashioned  ambitious  young 
fellow  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  romances. 

New  York.  et.len  e.  de  graff. 

II.  N.-Y. — We  print  this  in  the  firm  belief  that  in¬ 
stances  of  success  with  this  method  of  payment  will 
be  reported. 


linn. 
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LIME  CARBONATE  AS  STABLE  ABSORBENT. 

I  INCLOSE  u  circular  of  lime  carbonate  I  would 
like  to  know  the  value  of  carbonate  of  lime.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  as  good  as  burnt  lime,  that  can  be 
used  as  an  absorbent.  J-  B- 

Pennsylvania. 

The  circular  mentioned  contains  an  argument  for 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime  (ground  limestone)  as 
an  absorbent  in  stables.  It  is  to  he  used  the  same 
as  land  plaster  or  phosphate  rock.  We  have  not 
advised  the  use  of  such  limestone  for  the  purpose. 
The  matter  has  been  referred  to  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  country  and  his  statement,  which 
follows,  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

••In  regard  to  the  employment  of  marl  or  carbonate 
of  lime  in  conjunction  with  stable  manure  or  as  an 
obsorbent.  Prof.  Stutzer.  one  of  the  leading  Herman 
authors,  states  that  through  an  error  Prof.  Maerck- 
er.  late  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Halle, 
published  a  statement  in  the  annual  report  of  that 
station  that  carbonate  of  lime  would  prevent  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  nitrogen  from  manure.  Later  this 
error  was  pointed  out  by  I>r.  Schneiderwind  of  the 
same  station.  Prof.  Stutzer  points  out  that  carbon¬ 
ate  <>f  lime  hastens  not  only  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter  of  the  stable  manure,  but  that  it  also 
favors  the  volatilization  of  the  ammonia,  and  he 
states  emphatically  in  his  recent  book  that  one 
should  avoid  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
conjunction  with  stable  manure. 

••Well-dried  loam  is  not  only  capable  of  liokPng 
the  ammoniacal  liquors  of  the  stable  manure  on  the 
surface  of  the  particles,  which  is  the  only  way  iu 
which  carbonate  of  lime  could  possibly  be  of  service, 
even  if  there  were  no  danger  in  other  respect 
the  dried  loam  possesses 
in  addition  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  from 
the  fact  that  the  am¬ 
monia  produced  in  the 
manure  can  unite  chem¬ 
ically  with  silicates  in 
the  soil  which  hold  it 
very  securely. 

“Those  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  this 
subject  are  aware  that 
it  is  even  possible  to 
drive  ammonia  out  of 
very  rich  soils  which 
contain  large  amounts 
of  ammonia,  if  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  are  applied 
to  them.  While  it  is 
true  that  ca 
lime  is  capable  of  work¬ 
ing  the  most  wondrous 
transformation  of  soils 
when  applied  to  them  in 
reasonable  amounts  and 
before  the  right  kinds  of 
crops,  it  may  in  some 
cases  work  injury  if  used  in  excessive  quantities, 
such,  for  example,  as  from  six  to  eight  tons  to  the 
acre  or  more,  as  some  over-ardent  advocates  of  lim¬ 
ing  recommend.  Just  because  lime  is  wonderfully 
helpful  when  applied  to  the  soil,  there  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  claiming  everything,  as  the  partisan  paper 
is  accustomed  to  do  immediately  after  election. 

“It  is  true  that  carbonate  of  lime  may  aid  in  ren¬ 
dering  potash  soluble.  However,  on  soils  which 
have  been  over-cropped  with  potash-loving  plants  and 
which  have  received  too  little  potash  in  the  past 
the  likelihood  of  material  benefit  in  this  way  is  not 
great.  In  any  event,  the  benefit  likely  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  use  of  complete  fertilizer  containing 
high  percentages  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  and 
hence  large  amounts  of  gypsum  would  be  likely  to  be 
greater,  because  gypsum  has  a  greater  decomposing 
effect  upon  the  natural  soil  silicates  than  is  exerted 
by  carbonate  of  lime. 

"If  the  soil  is  rich  in  zeolitic  and  similar  silicates 
which  already  contain  high  percentages  of  potash,  or 
if  it  is  not  sapped  of  its  potash  by  past  cropping, 
carbonate  of  lime  may  aid  more  largely  in  rendering 
the  potash  available.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  may  be  considerable  or  but  little  truth  in  the 
claim,  depending  upon  the  soil  conditions  and  the 
forms  in  which  the  potash  already  exists  in  the  soil. 
If  it  is  chiefly  there  in  the  form  of  finely  divided 
feldspar,  it  may  be  expected  that  carbonate  of  lime 
will  have  no  practical  value  in  liberating  potash  in 
a  brief  interval  of  time.” 


A  reader  wants  to  know  how  to  feed  Alfalfa  hay  to 
hogs.  .1  ust  let  them  eat  it  in  their  own  way  from  a 
rack.  There  are  many  people  who  cannot  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  hog  will  eat  grass  and  hay — just  like 
a  cow  or  horse — if  you  only  give  him  a  chatic**. 


KEEPING  CABBAGE. 

OW  do  the  people  in  New  York  keep  cabbage  till 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  not  have  it  rot  more? 
They  are  shipping  cabbages  to  Worcester,  so 
the  wholesalers  are  selling  them  for  $1  a  barrel, 
10  barrels  for  $0.  Our  cabbage  is  rotting  by  this  time. 

I.  E. 

Cabbage  must  be  kept  cool — around  40  degrees — • 
and  in  no  great  bulk,  for  there  must  be  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  through  and  around  it.  My  own  cabbage 
for  home  use  is  simply  set  on  the  ground,  roots  up, 
before  freezing,  iu  some  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden 
or  orchard,  where  the  sun  will  not  strike  it  unduly 
on  warm  days,  and  I  scatter  a  little  straw  litter 
among  the  roots  and  around  the  outside.  In  this 
way  it  keeps  fresh  all  Winter.  As  to  storing  in 
quantity,  a  barn  basement  or  house  cellar,  if  it  is 
not  too  warm  and  can  be  well  ventilated,  is  utilized 
as  a  cold  storage.  The  basement  or  cellar  is  divided 
off  into  narrow  bins  by  setting  up  2x4  studding  or 
poles,  and  making  the  bin  sides  of  narrow  boards 
four  to  six  inches  wide,  leaving  at  least  four  inches 
space  between  each  board.  These  bins  are  usually 
about  four  to  live  feet  wide  and  the  length  of  the 
basement.  There  is  a  space  from  six  to  12  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  bins.  This  allows  of  a  circulation 
through  and  around  the  whole  storage  of  cabbage: 
on  warm  days  in  Winter  the  windows  are  opened 
enough  to  give  free  ventilation  and  to  keep  as  even 
a  temperature  as  possible.  Stored  cabbage  engen¬ 
ders  a  great  deal  of  heat.  This  heat,  if  confined, 
causes  it  to  rot.  A  cabbage  frozen  solid  on  the 
stump  before  cutting  is  usually  ruined.  It  will  be 
water-cored,  and  rot  will  ensue.  The  same  cabbage 
pulled  before  freezing  if  set  on  the  clean  ground 
with  the  full  complement  of  leaves  around  it  will, 
in  my  experience,  keep  good  all  Winter,  all  condi¬ 


tions  being  normal.  I  have  plowed  up  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  now  in  my  garden  that  had  not  been  in  the 
ground  over  four  inches  deep  and  found  them 
sound  and  perfect  where  l  knew  the  ground  had 
been  frozen  two  feet  deep.  A  whole  hill  of  [iota- 
toes  under  these  circumstances  is  usually  ruined  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tubers  touching  each  other.  In  the 
first  instance  there  is  fresh  earth  all  around  the 
potato.  These  are  facts  as  I  get  them:  I  do  not 
know  what  theory  is  going  to  do  about  it. 

h.  e.  cox. 


MANURE  FOR  HILL  LANDS. 

ERHAPS  there  is  no  better  way  for  the  hill 
farmer  to  save  all  the  manure  than  by  using 
the  basement  of  a  barn  for  a  storage  pit.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  barnyard  of  such  a  farm  is  exceedingly  well 
drained.  Often  there  is  no  place  for  manure  where 
the  rains  cannot  leach  out  the  strength  of  this  best 
of  all  fertilizers,  and  it  is  the  hill  farmer  above 
all  others  who  must  save  all  the  fertility  that  his 
farm  produces. 

One  farmer  whom  we  visited  had  constructed  a 
cement  manure  pit  in  the  barnyard  below  the  level 
of  the  barn.  It  received  the  drainage  from  all  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  all  the  manure  was 
dumped  into  it.  As  the  pit  was  out  iu  the  open  it 
received  entirely  too  much  water,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  had  to  be  raised  several  feet  before  being  load¬ 
ed  into  the  spreader.  Being  always  very  wet  and 
heavy  there  was  a  great  deal  of  labor  required  in 
handling  it.  Another  farmer,  a  dairyman,  took  up 
the  manure  from  the  cement  gutters  and  spread  it 
somewhere  directly  on  the  land  every  other  day. 
While  this  was  a  good  way  to  save  all  of  the  fer- 
til i ry.  there  were  times  when  the  weather  was  in 
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no  condition,  either  under  foot  or  over  head.  f>>r  rh  • 
spreading  of  manure.  Another  dairymn ...  a  hi 
tanner  with  a  too  well-drained  barnyard  for  -civil  - 
much  fertility,  has  solved  the  problem  of  storin' 
manure  more  satisfactorily.  His  dairy  barn  is  a 
small  airy  one  with  plenty  of  windows,  and  not  fa. 
away  is  a  large  basement  barn  to  shelter  the  dr 
cows,  young  stock,  machinery,  hay.  etc.  Each  da; 
the  manure  is  carried  in  a  litter  carrier  from  tin* 
cow  barn  to  the  big  basement  where  all  tin*  cattle, 
running  loose  throughout  the  day.  have  a  chance  P 
pack  it  down  and  prevent  its  heating.  As  there  is 
considerable  silage  corn  in  the  manure  the  lions 
have  a  chance  to  work  it  over,  and  no  spreading 
need  be  done  unless  weather  conditions  are  just 
right.  Of  course  all  persons  cannot  have  a  large 
open  basement  for  manure  storage,  but  wherever 
possible  it  solves  the  problem  very  well.  If  plenty 
of  bedding  has  been  used  the  manure-covered  base¬ 
ment  floor  remains  comparatively  dry.  furnishing 
fair  quarters  for  stock  cattle  or  dairy  calves.  This 
basement  has  long  mangers  where  the  cows  running 
loose  during  the  day  can  eat  hay  at  will,  and  water 
is  also  provided  in  sheltered  places.  If  each  cow  is 
to  be  credited  with  $15  worth  of  manure  per  year, 
the  manure  must  be  handled  iu  some  such  manner, 
or  the  escape  of  ammonia  through  heating  or  the 
drainage  down  the  hillside  will  permit  DO  per  cent, 
of  its  value  to  be  lost.  ir.  a.  cobb. 


FIELD  BEANS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

WISH  to  grow  this  year  10  acres  of  Navy  b-ans. 
Would  you  tell  me  the  New  York  State  way  of 
planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting  and 
thrashing  the  crop,  and  how  many  bushels  is  con- 
side  ed  an  average  crop  per  acre?  c.  n.  a. 

Maryland. 

Beans  grow  on  a  fair¬ 
ly  wide  range  of  soils. 
A  very  heavy  clay  or  a 
light  sand  is  n«»r  favor¬ 
able  to  large  yields. 
Perhaps  the  soils  most 
commonly  devoted  to 
beans  in  Western  and 
Central  New  York  are 
medium  to  heavy  in  tex¬ 
ture.  Limestone  soils 
favor  beans.  Soils  con¬ 
taining  a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter  arc 
not  advisable  for  beau-, 
since  they  cause  a  bu  g  > 
vine  growth  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  pod  production. 
In  general,  land  wind 
will  produce  good  wheat 
or  good  corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  beaus,  although 
wheat  thrives  on  heav¬ 
ier  soil  than  beans,  and 
corn  often  thrives  on  a 
lighter  soil.  The  rota¬ 
tion  commonly  used  is 
corn  or  potatoes,  beaus, 
wheat  and  hay.  Wheat  does  especially  well  when 
it  follows  beans. 

The  field  bean  is  planted  during  the  last  part  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June.  The  crop  matures  iu  a 
comparatively  short  period.  Beans  will  not  thrive 
if  the  soil  is  cold  and  a  slight  freeze  will  ruin  the 
crop.  Therefore  it  is  best  to  wait  until  all  danger 
of  unfavorable  conditions  is  past.  The  land  is  usu¬ 
ally  plowed  in  the  Spring  to  a  depth  of  -ix  r*<  eight 
inches.  It  should  then  be  compacted  and  harrow.-, 
immediately,  and  the  land  should  he  kept  free  fr  »n 
weeds.  The  field  should  be  harrowed  as  often  un¬ 
practical  before  planting  time.  Beans  are  usually 
planted  in  rows  which  are  from  28  to  2<>  inches 
apart.  The  most  common  width  is  20  inches.  The 
beans  are  placed  three  to  four  inches  in  the  row. 
The  aim  is  to  have  the  plants  about  four  to  five 
inches  apart,  and  it  is  assumed  that  some  of  the 
seeds  will  not  germinate.  A  bean  planter  may  b»* 
used  which  is  somewhat  like  a  corn  planter,  or  a 
grain  drill  may  be  used  with  part  of  the  tube- 
stopped.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  use  per  acre 
varies  from  one-half  bushel  to  lV->  depending  on  th- 
size  of  the  beans  planted.  Pea  beans  require  on-- 
half  bushel  and  kidney  beans  require  1  bushels. 
On  medium  to  heavy  soils  the  seeds  are  planted 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  in  depth. 

A  fertilizer  for  beans  should  usually  be  low  in 
nitrogen,  higher  in  potash  and  highest  in  phosphorD 
acid.  The  bean  belonging  to  the  legume  family  is 
able  to  assimilate  nitrogen  from  the  air.  For  this 
reason  very  little  nitrogen  is  used.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  different  elements  vary  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  and  conditions. 

The  field  bean  should  be  cultivated,  but  there  is 
much  danger  that  the  cultivation  will  he  t>>  deep. 
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Th<*  nihivatious  should  be  frequent  and 
not  uu»re  than  two  to  three  inches  in 
depth.  The  first  cultivation  should  be 
deepest  and  the  succeeding  cultivations 
should  gradually  become  shallower.  Beans 
should  never  be  cultivated* while  dew  is 
on  the  vines,  since  disease  spreads  very 
easily  at  this  time.  Fiitber  the  walking 
<  ultivator  or  the  two-horse  cultivator 
may  be  used.  The  bean  harvester  is  or¬ 
dinarily  used.  This  machine  is  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  principle  of  a  large  pair  of 
shears  which  are  set  in  a  framework. 
The  long  sliear-like  blades  cut  the  bean 
plant  just  under  the  ground.  Two  rows 
are  cut  at  a  time  and  they  are  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  a  single  window.  The  heaps  are 
(hen  carried  to  the  barn  and  thrashed 
after  cold  weather.  A  common  grain 
(brasher  cannot  do  the  work  well  and  a 
special  bean  thrasher  is  commonly  used. 

F.  w.  L. 

APPLES— A  BADGE  OF  SHAME. 

THE  picture  on  page  247  shows  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  apples  as  they  came  out  of  a 
barrel  packed  and  irked  under  the 
New  York  law.  TL.s  barrel  was  bought 
by  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  expected 
from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  New  York 
law  a  fine  pack  and  excellent  fruit.  At 
both  ends  of  the  barrel  he  found  fruit 
like  the  larger  apple  here  shown.  This 
fruit  was  good  in  size  and  quality;  quite 
satisfactory.  When  he  got  down  into  the 
barrel,  however,  he  found  fruit  like  the 
little  one  shown  in  this  picture.  Per¬ 
haps  one-third  or  more  of  the  fruit  in 
the  barrel  was  of  this  size  and  general 
character.  Of  course,  this  made  a  per¬ 
fectly  disgusted  customer.  Tie  had 
bought  considerable  of  the  fruit,  expecting 
both  to  use  and  sell,  and  this  kind  of 
packing  practically  ruined  bis  trade,  and 
certainly  destroyed  his  faith  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  New  York  State  packers.  It  was 
a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  some  dis¬ 
honest  packer  palmed  off  this  class  of 
goods.  It  not  only  ruins  the  reputation 
of  New  York  State  fruit,  but  it  destroys 
faith  in  legislation  to  try  to  improve  the 
situation  and  give  honest  men  a  chance 
(o  reap  a  fair  reward  for  their  skill  and 
care  in  grading  and  packing.  We  have 
had  many  reports  from  parties  outside  the 
State  regarding  just  this  class  of  work. 
In  one  case  in  a  neighboring  State  a  man 
felt  so  sure  of  this  New  York  law  that 
lie  bought  several  carloads  of  apples, 
packed  and  branded  under  the  law.  The 
tops  looked  right,  and  this  man  was  so 
sure  of  the  New  York  brand  that  he  sold 
these  apples  without  particular  investiga¬ 
tion.  His  customers  immediately  began 
complaint,  for  in  almost  every  case  little 
apples  like  the  one  shown  in  the  picture, 
and  even  worse,  were  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  barrel.  The  average  would  be  10 
to  25  quarts  of  cider  apples  in  these  bar¬ 
rels  which  were  packed  and  branded  as 
first  class. 

Any  man  who  knows  about  the  apple 
business  will  realize  what  a  hideous  in¬ 
jury  this  does  to  N"'  York  State  fruit 
interests.  There  has’  been  trouble  enough 
in  the  past,  but  this  will  give  us  even 
a  poorer  reputation  for  our  New  York 
apples  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
These  men  who  feel  that  they  have  been 
swindled  appealed  to  the  authorities  in 
New  York  to  see  if  they  could  not  obtain 
legal  redress.  They  have  been  told  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  them.  The  excuse 
given  is  that  this  apple  law  was  not 
made  specifically  a  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Law,  and  that  therefore  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  has  no  way  of  le¬ 
gally  enforcing  the  law  and  bringing  of¬ 
fenders  to  justice.  The  Attorney  General 
apparently  will  not  t-  ’  n  up  these  cases, 
and  there  the  matter  tests  at  present.  An 
effort  will  be  made  during  the  present 
Legislature  to  amend  the  law  in  various 
ways,  one  in  particular  being  to  overcome 
this  objection,  making  the  law  a  part 
of  the  Agricultural  Law,  so  that  it  can 
be  enforced.  We  find  at  all  the  fruit 
growers’  meetings,  and  all  through  the 
fruit  growing  districts,  a  warm  discus¬ 
sion  over  the  law  and  its  workings.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  business-like 
fruit  growers  want  the  law  changed  in 
several  respects.  There  are  questions  in¬ 
volved  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  through  an  open  discussion. 
We  shall  give  next  week  the  views  of 
several  fruit  growers  who  believe  that 
the  law  ought  to  be  changed,  starting  the 
discussion  in  this  way  in  order  that  it 
may  be  fully  carried  out  while  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  in  session.  Evidently  something 
has  to  be  done,  and  done  promptly,  if 
we  are  to  have  any  law  in  the  State 
which  will  protect  our  apple  growers  and 
give  them  a  fair  show. 


VINES  FOR  SCREENING  HOUSE. 


WILL  it  be  a  practical  success  to  use 
a  perennial  vine  as  a  sun  screen 
in  Summer,  and  a  wind-break  for 
Winter,  to  be  used  on  west  exposure  of 
bungalow?  Bungalow  has  steel  shingles, 
('an  you  suggest  some  paint  or  other 
treatment  to  overcome  the  enormous  heat 
absorption  of  the  same?  it.  F.  B. 

Dunn  Loring,  Va. 

The  native  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
sempervii  ns)  or  Hall’s  Japan  honey¬ 
suckle  (L.  Halleana)  are  admirably 
suited  for  the  purpose.  Both  species  are 
rampant  growers  and  are  practically 
evergreen.  They  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  and  may  be  grown  to 
almost  any  desired  height.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  provide  some  kind  of 
support  for  them  to  climb  on  and  they 
will  soon  reach  the  top.  When  used  for 
porch  screens  or  wind-break  perhaps  the 
best  support  that  can  be  provided  for 
them  is  the  two-incli-mesh  poultry  net¬ 
ting.  For  porch  screen  the  netting  may 
be  stapled  to  the  cornice  for  top  anchor¬ 
age,  and  to  a  cross  piece  of  2x3,  spiked 
to  stout  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  for 
bottom  anchor.  For  wind-break  heavy 
posts  of  the  desired  height  should  be  set 
firmly  in  the  ground  seven  or  eight  feet 
apart,  to  which  the  poultry  netting 
should  be  securely  stapled,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  strength  or  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  top,  a  strand  of  No.  10 
galvanized  wire  should  be  woven  in  the 
upper  meshes  of  the  netting,  tightly 
stretched  and  securely  stapled  to  the 
posts.  Set  the  plants  2*4  to  three  feet 
apart.  One  or  two-year-old  plants  can 
be  procured  from  any  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  or  seed  and  plant  firms  at 
nominal  cost. 

Steel  roofing  is  a  great  absorber  of 
heat  and  cold,  being  extremely  hot  in 
Summer  and  cold  in  Winter,  and  when 
used  on  low  dwellings,  without  heavy 
sheathing  beneath,  the  inhabitants  are 
sure  to  suffer  from  these  extremes  dur¬ 
ing  these  seasons.  Metal  roofing  should 
always  be  laid  on  seven-eighths  matched 
sheathing.  The  wood  will  act  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  and  deterrent  to  the  extreme  heat  or 
cold  attracted  and  absorbed  by  the  metal, 
and  reduce  its  effect  on  the  interior  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  dwelling  to  a  minimum.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  paint  or 
other  like  material,  that  will  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  sun  on  metal  roofing. 
By  painting  the  roof  white,  it  will  ab¬ 
sorb  somewhat  less  heat  from  the  sun, 
but  the  relief  thus  obtained  will  not  be 
noticeable  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

K. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Apples  for  Profit  and  Use” 

—  an  instructive  chapter  in  our  latest 
Fruit  Book  —  yours  for  the  asking.  It 
tells  why  you  should  help  supply  the 
ever  -  growing  demand  for  apples. 
You’ll  find  it  a  big  paying  and  per¬ 
manent  investment — with  an  abundant 
supply  of  apples  for  home  use  as 
extra.  Get  this  book  at  once.  Learn 
from  men  who  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  25  years— 

How  to  Grow  Apples  and  Peaches 

—  how  best  to  select,  plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  our  guaranteed  true -to -name, 
hardy,  healthy  and  well  rooted  trees— 

Standard  or  dwarf.  The  book  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  pear,  plum  i 
and  cherry  trees,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.  32 
pastes — Illustrated,  highly  interesting. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  $  Yalesville,  Conn. 


r  Not  the  “biggest,”  but  every  page  has  a  helpful 
hint  for  you,  whether  you  plant  one  Apple  tree, 
or  a  big  orchard.  Tells  what  sorts  grow  best  in 
certain  sections;  which  ones  produce  the  profitable 
crops;  how  you  can  find  out  what  kinds  of  Apples. 
Plums,  Pears  or  Cherries  you  should  plant.  This 
valuable  book  is  given  away  free — write  for  it  now; 
it  is  worth  reading  and  keeping. 

S  AMDED FRASER,  1 26  Main  St.,Gene»eo.  N.Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them— not  oy  lo.  p.iceso.  extra,. .toant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &C0.,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey 


Banker’s  Trial  Collection — Acqua,nted 

100  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes  and  Grape 
Vines,  $5;  20  No.  1  2-yr.  Apple  Trees,  4  Bald¬ 
win,  2  Banana;  2  No.  Spy,  2  R.  I.  Greening,  2 
Red  Astraelian,  2  York  Imperial.  2  B.  Ben  Davis. 
2  N.  W.  Greening,  2  Stark;  10  Pear  Trees  No. 
1  2-yr.;  2  Bartlett,  3  Anion,  5  Kieffer:  1  Me¬ 
dium  Size  Elberta  Peach,  1  Medium  Size  Ea. 
Crawford,  1  Medium  Size  Montmorency  Cherry: 
1  No.  1  2-yr.  Crab  Apple,  1  No.  1  2-yr.  Bnrbnnk 
Plum;  10  Grape  Vines,  1  yr.,  5  Concord1,  5  Ni¬ 
agara;  25  P.lackberry,  largest  grade;  25  St. 
Regis  Red  Raspberry;  5  Perfection  Currants. 
This  offer  good  only  to  March  1. 

D.  G.  BANKER,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


flOn  Finn  Grown  Apple  Trees.  2-years 
AUVjUVv  old,  C  to  7  ft.,  10  cents  each;  5  to  0  ft.,  7 
cents;  4  to  5  ft.,  5  cents.  Thousands  of  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces,  pears  and  a  genera)  line 
of  small  fruits  and  ornamental  stock  at  prices  that 
are  right.  Finn’s  Trees  have  stood  the  test. 
Order  from  the  man  who  lias  grown  his  own  trees 
for  23  years,  and  save  agent's  commissions.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  JOHN  W.  FINN,  Whole¬ 
sale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Box  144. 


FRUIT  BOOK  pagesLfr^e> 

as  a  premium  to  our  customers.  110  Varieties  of 
Fruit,  40  of  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  all  in  colors.  Tells 
all  about  Planting,  Pruning,  Spraying,  etc.  You 
can  not  afford  to  plant  without  it.  We  grow  every¬ 
thing  from  a  berry  plant  to  a  shade  tree  and  offer 
Thousands  of  Guaranteed  Trees  at  4c  each. 
Write  today  for  handsome  catalog  and  premium 
details.  THOMAS  E.SHEEKIN,  Nurseryman, 
%1  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


1878  Grown  Right.  Handled  Right  1915 


8.000.000  fruit  trees,  4c  each  aud  up;  5.000.000 
small  fruits,  thousands  of  roses,  climbrngvines. 
hedge  plants,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  at 
lowest  nrices.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 

KINO  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  •  Oak  St 
Dansville,  N.Y.  "It’s  cheapest  to  buy  the  best” 


NATIVE  EVCBIJBCCUd- Hemlock, American  Spruce. 
nAIIICnnnunCCnO  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine, 

Balsam  Fir,  6  to  12  inches,  $5.50  per  1,000;  5,000  for 
$25,  f.o.b.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Write  for 
price  list.  The  James  A.  Root  Nurseries.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


1 

1 

1 

HOT  BED  SASH 
80c 


CYPRESS, well  made 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 

in  joints.  GLASS,  $  1 .50  pei  Box. 
C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Oept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


STONE’S  TREES  BACKED  BY  45  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 


16  Trees  and  Plants 

All  for  $1 


1  McIntosh,  1  Delicious  Apple;  1  E.  Crawford,  1  Elberta  Peach;  1  Orange  Quince; 
1  Bartlett  Pear;  1  Montmorency  1  Morello  Cherry ;  1  Burbank  Plum;  I  German 
Prune;  1  Niagara,  1  Concord  Grape;  4  St.  Regis  Red  Raspberries.  Every  tree  and 
plant  guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

Write  at  once  for  48-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free,  and  special  price  II 

GEO.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  10  Slone  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  V. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  roses.  Vigorous  hardy  stock  from 
the  famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 
T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO.  Lock  Box  110. 


Kellys 
TREES 


Proa  frnm  fliooQoa  Mr.  Fruit  Grower,  you  are  looking  for  the  best— Apple, 
ilcU  II U  lil  Ulogdoo  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  you  can  Buy. 

Kelly  Trees  are  Sold  at  Growers'’  Prices — shipped  direct  from  our  own  nurseries 
in  DaunvlUe,  and  guaranteed  sturdy,  Free  from  Disease,  aud  True  to  Name. 

For  3fi  years  we  have  had  the  name  of  knowing  how  to  grow  trees  right.  From  seedling  to  freight  car  we  watch  our 
own  trees  personally  and  know  that  we  are  shipping  just  what  you  order.  We  have  an  up-to-date  nursery  plant  aud 
can  ship  all  orders  promptly,  as  well  as  grow  and  ship  at  a  low  cost.  We  give  you  every  advantage  on  price. 

Write  for  our  catalog  TODAY,  and  get  our  prices. 

KO.LT  BROS..  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  258  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  T.  You'll  never  rearet  planting  Kelly  Trees 


THE  MAILBAG. 

Repelling  cabbage  maggot 

— Noticing  the  inquiry  how  to  keep 
the  cabbage  maggot  away,  I  have 
used  the  following  for  at  least  40  years 
with  success.  Get  a  barrel  of  fresh  lime 
empty  it  on  the  ground  under  a  shoe 
where  it  will  not  come  in  contact  wit! 
any  inflammable  material.  Pour  over  11 
at  least  half  a  gallon  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  It  will  gradually  slake  into  a  dry 
pink  powder,  then  put  it  away  in  boxes 
or  barrels,  and  keep  dry.  Use  it  by  scat¬ 
tering  it  broadcast  over  your  plants  ol 
onion,  radish,  turnips,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  as  they  break  out  of  the  ground, 
and  over  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
ground  after  transplanting  every  few 
days,  and  after  every  rain.  Do  it  the 
day  you  transplant  your  stuff  before  the 
fly  gets  a  chance  to  lay  the  eggs  around 
the  stalks.  The  odor  from  the  carbolic 
keeps  the  fly  away.  I  use  an  old  tin  pail 
and  garden  trowel  to  apply  it  with.  Keep 
it  off  your  bands.  m.  j.  h. 


Lamps  For  Destroying  Moras. — I 
see  by  the  newspaper  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  moth  work  in  the  State 
(Massachusetts)  be  stopped,  and  the 
money  spent  in  stocking  the  State  -with 
insect-destroying  birds.  I  have  also  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall  the 
electric  light  posts  along  the  street  will 
be  almost  white  with  the  moth  or  miller 
that  lays  the  egg.  being  attracted  there 
by  the  light.  If  lights  were  arranged  so 
they  could  fly  into  them  wouldn’t  it  be 
the  means  of  destroying  millions  easier 
and  cheaper  than  is  being  done  now? 

Massachusetts.  a.  d.  l. 


“I  WON’T  pay  one  cent  for  my  adver¬ 
tising  this  week,”  declared  the  store¬ 
keeper  angrily  to  the  editor  of  the  coun¬ 
try  paper.  ‘‘You  told  me  you’d  put  the 
notice  of  my  shoe  polish  in  with  the  read¬ 
ing  matter.”  “And  didn’t  I  do  it?”  in¬ 
quired  the  editor.  “No.  sir !”  roared  the 
advertiser !  You  put  it  in  the  column 
with  a  mess  of  poetry  H***'  here  you 
put  it!” — Ladies’  Hoi&  ^.hal. 

-tf 

“For  the  Land’s  Sa.,e,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  tlieir  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 

in  values.  Buy  direct — save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  vAsk  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B.  Cayuga,  New  York 


MALONE  YSCatalosSavesYou  Money 

CUARANTCID  TftVJE 
TO  NAME 

FRUIT 

TREES 

QANSKtUC.N.V 

Everybody's  Favorite  Tree  and  Plant  Collection.  15  Trees  and  Plants  for  98e. 

1  Alexander,  early  (yellow)  Peach,  1  Red  Astraelian,  cummer,  1  McIntosh  (red),  winter  Apple,  1  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Summer  (yellow)  Pear,  3  Napoleon  sweet  (white)  1  Early  Richmond,  sour  (red)  Cherry,  1  Orange 
Quince,  1  Burbank  (amber)  Plum.  All  4 — 5  feet  high.  Grapes  2  year;  1  Concord,  blue,  1  Catawba,  red.  Cur¬ 
rants  2  year;  2  Wilder  (red),  3  Pieplant  roots. 

Special  Bargain  Price  98c.  If  you  need  trees  in  larger  quantities  it  will  pay  you  to  write  today  lor  our  big  tree 
wholesale  catalogue  and  buy  A1  trees  at  wholesale  prices. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  11,  Danivlile,  N*  ¥.  Dansville  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries . 

Stark  Delicious 
Always  Shows  a  Profit 

.  The  "greatest  apple  in  the  world”  tops  the  market.  There’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  growing  it,  because  of  its  unequalled  quality,  and  money,  because  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  The  man  who  has  an  orchard  made  up  largely  of  Stark  Delicious  worries  less 
about  his  other  crops.  The  practical  fruit  grower  knows  that  he  has  a  reliable  money-maker 
in  Stark  Delicious.  Give  it  a  place  in  your  orchard  right  away.  Write  quick  for  New- 
Wholesale  Catalog  showing  Stark  Delicious,  Stark  Early  Elberta,  and  all  fruits 
and  ornamentals.  Eastern  growers  address  Stark  Bros.,  North  Girard,  Pa., 
or  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Western  growers  address  only 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  123,  Louisiana, Mo. 

(Home  of  Stark  Delicious ) 
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Buy  Direct  and 


Deal  with  us,  the  growers— not  with  agents.  You 
save  half  and  get  better  trees.  Whatever  you  want 
for  the  Fruit  Garden  or  Orchard— we  have  it. 

A  Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Trees, 

Roses,  Plants,  Rest  New  Fruits.  All  of  them  finest  stock— true  to  name. 

Our  35  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing  is  your  guarantee.  Wo 
deal  direct  by  catalogue  only.  There’s  no  Sursery  like  Green’s  Jor  value . 
Our  finely  illustrated  catalogue  gives  practical,  useful  information  on  care 
of  fruit  t.ees.  It’s  free.  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers”  or 
C.  A.  Green’s  Book  of  Canning  Fruits  sent  free  also.  Write  us  today. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  22  Wall  SL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  CHEAP  HOTHOUSE. 

Emergency  work.— Last  spring 

I  was  so  employed  that  I  could  not 
do  any  work  for  myself  at  the  time  I 
should  have  been  preparing  my  hotbeds. 
On  March  17  I  was  free  to  begin  my  own 
work.  As  I  like  to  plant  my  early  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomato  seed  about  March  15  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  I  had 
no  manure  suitable. for  my  hotbeds,  and 
the  roads  were  in  such  a  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  impracticable  to  think 
of  hauling  it  from  town  as  I  had  done. 
Then  if  I  could  get  the  manure  it  would 
take  several  days  to  get  the  heat  prop¬ 
erly  started.  I  had  no  experience  with 
hothouse  construction  or  management, 
but  got  a  few  hints  from  a  practical  hot¬ 
house  man,  and  set  to  work. 


Material  and  Methods. — I  got  some 
discarded  railroad  ties  for  the  hauling 
and  built  a  wall  about  two  feet  high 
around  a  space  eight  by  ‘-'0  feet,  leaving 
an  opening  for  the  door.  It  was  a  rough 
job,  and  the  only  fastenings  used  -were 
a  2x4  spiked  around  on  the  top.  This 
I  was  careful  to  have  straight  and  level. 
I  then  dug  a  trench  through  the  centre 
20  inches  wide  and  2 feet  deep,  from 
the  door  to  within  three  feet  of  the  op¬ 
posite  end,  for  an  alley,  throwing  the  dirt 
outside  the  wall.  I  also  dug  a  space 
three  feet  square  in  one  corner  next  the 
door  for  a  furnace,  which  was  built  of 
stone  and  plastered  with  clay,  with  an 
old  stove  door  with  a  slide  in  front  to 
control  the  draft.  The  excavating  fur¬ 
nished  almost  earth  enough  to  bank  the 
wall  to  the  top  all  around. 

Heating. — The  flue  was  of  seven-inch 
chimney  tile,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
sewer  tile  except  that  it  was  made  of 
fire  clay.  The  flue  was  laid  along  one 
side,  across  the  end.  back  along  the 
opposite  side  and  through  the  wall  with 
the  chimney  about  10  feet  high  standing 
outside.  I  used  three  seven-inch  stove 
pipe  elbows  to  make  the  turns,  and  all 
joints  were  plastered  with  clay.  I 
thought  of  using  concrete,  but  did  not 
wish  to  wait  for  it  to  s^t.  as  speed  was 
the  first  consideration. 

Placing  Sasii. — I  placed  the  sash  on 
the  south  side  with  a  two-foot  raise  and 
those  on  the  north  were  set  the  narrow 
way,  giving  a  six-foot  slope  on  the  south 
and  three  feet  four  inches  on  the  north. 
All  the  frames  required  was  a  2x4  along 
the  comb  and  some  lxo-inch  strips  for 
sash  bars.  There  was  a  space  two  by 
three  feet  directly  over  the  furnace 
covered  with  boards.  The  gable  ends 
were  boarded  in  with  old  lumber,  and 
the  benches,  also  of  refuse  lumber,  were 
built  just  high  enough  to  clear  the  flue. 
The  door  was  set  level  with  the  alley, 
with  steps  outside.  As  the  house  was 
built  over  a  tile  ditch  the  drainage  was 
provided  for.  The  sashes  were  not  fas¬ 
tened.  Those  on  the  south  side  could  be 
slid  up  or  down,  or  tilted  at  either  end 
for  ventilation,  which  was  convenient,  as 
we  could  always  ventilate  away  from  the 
wind,  and  when  we  wanted  to  harden 
plants  we  took  them  off  entirely. 

Laths  were  nailed  on  the  2x4s  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sash  from  slipping. 

Rough  But  Practical. — It  was  a 
rough  job,  but  I  had  both  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants  up  and  growing  within 
a  week  from  the  day  I  began  it,  and  I 
did  the  work  all  alone,  although  I  did 
some  work  on  it  after  the  plants  were  up. 
All  the  new  lumber  used  was  the  2x4’a 
and  some  lx8-inch  strips  for  the  sash 
bar3.  It  cost  $1.26.  The  tile  for  the 
flue  cost  $4.80,  and  the  three  joints  of 
stovepipe  and  three  elbows  $1.50.  The 
pipe  was  used  to  complete  the  chimney, 
as  I  could  not  get  enough  tile  without 
waiting.  Adding  a  few  cents  for  nails 
and  a  pair  of  hinges  the  cost  outlay  for 
the  house  was  a  little  less  than  $8,  not 
counting  the  sash  which  I  already  had. 
In  this  little  house  I  grew’  5,500  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  about  3,000  tomato  plants, 
some  celery,  lettuce,  early  flow’er  plants, 
etc.  When  about  three  inches  high  the 
cabbage  was  transplanted  into  a  cold 
frame  and  tomato  plants  set  in  the  cab¬ 
bage  bench.  This  house,  although  thrown 
together  in  a  rush,  was  more  satisfactory 
than  the  hotbeds.  It  is  much  more  con¬ 
venient  and  we  have  better  control. 

Advantages  Secured. — I  have  never 
grown  better  plants.  It  required  very  lit¬ 
tle  fuel,  and  even  in  sharp  freezing  weath¬ 
er  required  no  attention  at  night.  From  my 
own  experience  and  what  I  can  learn  from 


others,  I  think  that  the  furnace  with  tile 
or  brick  flue  running  around  the  house 
is  more  economical  both  as  to  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation,  than  either  steam  or 
hot  water,  and  for  vegetable  plants  is 
fully  as  satisfactory.  The  walls  may  be 
built  of  any  rough  material  as  the  soil 
banked  to  the  top  makes  them  windproof 
and  warm.  I  do  not  recommend  this  kind 
of  work  for  those  who  can  do  better,  but 
for  those  not  permanently  located,  or  who 
for  other  reasons  do  not  wish  to  build  a 
permanent  house  good  results  may  be 
had  in  a  very  cheap  house.  I  met  only 
two  slight  objections.  The  sash  set  on 
edge  leaked  during  heavy  rains,  and  in 
muggy  weather  the  furnace  smoked 
when  the  fire  was  first  started.  With 
three  more  sash  I  could  have  made  the 
house  two  feet  wider  and  put  the  sash  on 
both  sides  alike.  The  flue  should  have 
had  at  least  two  feet  of  rise  from  the 
furnace  to  where  it  left  the  house,  with 
perhaps  a  joint  or  two  more  on  the 
chimney,  which  would  prevent  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  smoke.  r.  v.  egrert. 

Pennsylvania. 


Soil  for  Hotbed. 

FAILING  to  make  a  compost  pile  last 
year,  and  having  on  hand  a  pile  of 
sandy  soil  fin  cellar)  fresh  horse  ma¬ 
nure.  some  horse  manure  left  over  from 
last  Fall  and  Summer,  hen  manure  mixed 
with  coal  ashes,  wood  ashes,  and  100 
pounds  of  the  mixed  fertilizer  you  recom¬ 
mended  for  strawberries,  what  would  you 
advise  to  obtain  soil  enough  for  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  6x6  hotbed?  I  want  the  soil 
for  resetting  plants  from  flats  and  also 
for  starting  melons  in  4x4  berry  boxes. 
New  Haven,  Ind.  tr.  tr. 

I  would  use  the  fresh  horse  manure  to 
furnish  the  heat  in  the  hotbed.  For  the  sur¬ 
face  I  would  work  up  the  old  well-rotted 
horse  manure  until  it  was  very  fine,  then 
mix  it  with  about  equal  parts  of  sandy 
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soil.  A  very  little  hen  manure  may  be 
mixed  through  it,  but  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  using  this,  because  too  much  will 
burn  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  force  a 
spindling  growth.  As  a  general  rule  hen 
manure  and  fertilizers  should  be  avoided 
in  the  plant  bed.  If  used  at  all  it  should 
be  on  a  very  small  scale  as  an  experiment. 

TRUCKER.  JR. 


A  Miniature  Fruit  Farm. 

WE  are  on  a  five-acre  fruit  farm.  We 
have  about  three  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation.  and  we  were  able  to  sell  almost 
$400  worth,  besides  our  cellar  full  for 
Winter.  Last  year  I  consider  most  satis¬ 
factory.  as  I  may  go  into  our  cellar  any 
day  and  take  down  a  can  of  corn,  limas, 
asparagus,  string  beans  or  tomatoes.  I 
may  help  myself  to  almost  any  kind  of 
fruit  or  jelly  or  root  vegetable.  Until 
farmers  can  do  this  they  are  not  getting 
all  there  is  to  be  secured.  Water-glassed 
eggs  made  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  our 
fresh  ones,  so  our  little  farm  is  not  a  toy, 
but  a  real  live  one.  It  remains  for  me  to 
plan  and  market  everything,  as  mv  hus¬ 
band  is  a  New  York  business  man.  From 
being  laughed  at  I  have  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  of  many,  and  so  many  now  wish 
they  had  a  lit  He  farm  like  it.  It  has 
brought  us  many  dollars.  T  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  it  and  sold  the  produce  in  al¬ 
most  every  way.  Last  year  celery  plants 
were  profitable;  pansies  have  helped  out 
some  years.  mrs.  c.  o.  deakin. 

New  Jersey. 


Sawing  With  Electric  Motor. — Has 
any  reader  had  any  experience  in  using 
an  electric  motor  for  sawing  wood? 
Does  it  require  the  same  horsepower  mo¬ 
tor  as  does  a  gasoline  engine,  and  how 
do  they  compare  in  cost  of  running? 

Connecticut.  R.  c.  i, ester. 


THE  long,  wide  brack 
of  the  Caterpillar  has 
8  times  the  bearing 
stirface  of  a  round  wheel 


Don’t  saj  Caterpillar 
■enlettfou  mean  Holtf 


to*  US  Pot  Oft 


Just  as  a  board 
supports  a  man 
ovtr  a  mud-hoU 

so 

T he  Caterpillar 
Traci 


No  wasted  power  from 
•  lipping.  No  short 
crops  from  packed  soil 
No  lost  time  because 
of  soft,  wet  ground 
The  Caterpillar  saves 
money  for  you,  be¬ 
cause  it  works  all  the 
time,  on  any  job,  and 
outwears  horses. 


distributee  the 
weight  of  t ha 
tractor 


thus 


out,  you  can  tea 
how  the  trac¬ 
tor  runt  on  a 
double  steel  rail. 


Tan  years’  success  be¬ 
hind  it.  2000  in  use  in 
25  countries.  Write 
for  Catalog  AJU 165. 
and  ask  where  you  can 
aee  one. 


m 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

{Incorporated) 

Peoria,  Ill. 

50  Church  St.,N.  Y. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


loor  Own  Concrete  Mixer 
v^-PLANS  FREE 


Sond  mo  jour  namo  and  I’  11  ootid  you,  absolutely 
trio,  blue-print  plans  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  practical,  thoroughly- 
proven  home  -  made  concrete  mixer. 
Hundreds  of  othors  have  used  my  free 
plans  successfully.  You  Can,  too.  My 
catalog  of  gears,  etc.,  also  given  free. 
Write  today -they  Como  by  return  mail. 

Georre  C.  Sheldon,  Pre«.,  S.  M.  Co., 
Box  5238  Nehawka,  Neb, 


Four-cylinder  long-stroke  motor,  4x5 
inches.  Multiple  disc,  clutch  with  cork 
i  nserts.  Gray  &  Davis  large  unit  electric 
system,  Bosch  magneto,  silent  chain 
drive.  Center  Control.  Floating  type 
rear  axle.  11 6- inch  wheel  base.  Tires, 
34"x4",  non-skids  on  rear  wheels. 


$i075 

ir 


Equipment — Rain  vision  ventilating 
windshield;  silk  mohair  top  with  en¬ 
velope;  speedometer ;  one  extra  demount¬ 
able  rim ;  robe  rail ;  license  b racket ;  horn ; 
pump;  jack;  tools  and  tire  repair  outfit. 
Trimmings  black  and  nickel. 


He  is  a  practical  man  who  has 
made  a  success  of  his  farm.  He 
knows  machinery.  He  knows 
engines.  He  knows  motors.  He 
knows  quality.  He  knows 
values.  To  the  judgment  of  the 
practical  men  we  submit  Paige 
cars  with  complete  confidence. 

The  Paige  Glenwood  “Four-36,"  we 
believe,  offers  the  greatest  motoring 
service  and  the  highest  motor  car 
value — at  the  lowest  price  and  cost  of 
upkeep.  We  want  the'  practical  man 
to  compare  it  with  any  other  four- 
cylinder  car  on  the  market — at  any 
price — compare  it  for  beauty  and 
soundness  of  design,  for  roominess, 
for  power,  for  luxury  of  equipment, 
for  reliability,  for  actual  road-record, 
for  wealth  of  highest  grade  features 


and  for  all-round  efficiek  ;y  with 
economy. 

Read  below  the  unique  and  unequalled 
features  of  the  Paige  Glenwood — that 
have  made  this  car  “The  World’s 
Greatest  Motor  Car  Value"  and  then 
remember  that  the  new  price  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world  for  such  quality 
—$1075. 

The  Paige  Fairfield  ‘‘Six-46"  is  already 
acknowledged  the  most  successful 
“Six"  of  the  season — a  big,  powerful 
seven-passenger  “Six"  for  $1395. 

These  two  cars  have  won  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  practical  men — men,  like 
you,  who  know. 

Let  us  put  you  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
Paige  Dealer.  We  want  you  to  ride 
in  and  drive  and  know  these  two 
record-breaking  Paige  cars. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  221  McKinstry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Paige  Means  Efficiency  With  Economy 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.'  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

Our  new  Seed  Catalogue  contains  everything 
good  In  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits  and  plants. 
7/S0  illustrations:  176  pages.  Free  to  any  one 
sending  us  a  request  for  it.  <S 'end,  for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2172  Arch  St  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  Send  10  cents,  mention  this  paper,  we 
will  enclose  in  the  catalogue  a  packet  of 
the  above  GIANT  pansy. 


Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  S?*i» 

At  Big  Bargain  prices— about  half  what  agents 
charge  you.  Some  surprising  Combination  Offers 
you  should  know  about— at  prices  that  will  keep 
dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Everything  absolutely  the  finest  fresh-dug  stock, 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  state  inspected  for 
health.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last  year. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  On  All  Orders 

and  guarantee  delivery  in  good 
condition.  Big  stock  of  Apples, 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Small  Fruits,  etc.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  brimful  of  valuable 
information— send  for  a  copy 
today— it’s  free. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 
Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Roses 

Trees,  Shrub., 
Bulbs,  etc.,  by 

mail,  express 
or  freight. 
Safe  arrival 
and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Every¬ 
thing  you 
want  for 
lawn,  garden 
or  orchard. 
1200  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  stock,  60  in  hardy  roses  alone. 
45  greenhouses.  61  years’  experience.  192-page 
Catalog  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  (87) 

THE  STORRS&  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  563,  Painesville,  Ohio 


Seeds,  Plants, 


Start  right  by  buying 
Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
IT  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 
Eberte’s  1915  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  eultivat ion  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

(jet  your  free  copy — today. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe.  Mich. 


VIGOROUS,  HARDV  TREES 

DELICIOUS  APPLE  (J.  H.  Hale),  EARLY  ELBERTA  PEACHES 

Guaranteed  as  represented  in  every  particular. 
APPLE,  2  and  3  yr.  on  whole  imptd.  roots. 

3?£  to  6  ft.  -  -  ...  $6.60  per  1  00 

PEACH,  2  yr.  roots,  l  yr.  tops, 

2  to  3  ft .  $2.75  per  100 

All  other  prices  equally  low.  Write  for  price  list  on 
complete  line  of  General  Nursery  Stock. 

LAKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  R.U,  Girard,  Pa. 


Our  Leaders 

MONTANA  ALFALFA 
Montana  “Yellowstone”  Dent  Corn 

It  is  conceded  that  nothing  excels  seeds 
grown  under  our  conditions.  Our  State  is 
justly  famed  for  its  high  quality  seeds  and 
particularly  for  the  superiority  of  its 
Alfalfa  seed. 

If  interested  send  for  samples  with  tests. 

STATE  NURSERY  CO. 

6th  Ave. 

HELENA,  :  :  MONTANA 


Wing’s  Quality  Seeds  produce  choicest  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Grown  with  great  care  for 
those  who  appreciate  quality.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  need,  Garden,  Held  or 
Flower  Seeds,  we  have  them  and  offer 
I  the  best  varieties  grown.  Wing's  Golden 
Sugar  Corn  a  new  variety.  Extra  early, 
of  good  size,  sweet  and  fine  flavored. 
Fully  described  in  our  free  catalog. 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  183  MECHANICS  BURG,  O- 


from 

Farmer  to  Farmer 

‘10 til  Century  and  Mortgage  Lifter.  We  raised  these 
oats  and  know  all  about  them.  Wo  won’t  exag¬ 
gerate  their  qualities.  The  truth  is  good  enough. 
S5  cents  per  bu.  f,  o.  b.  Geneva.  Sacks  extra.  For 
particulars  address 

J.  S.  HATHORN,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


a 

■  We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab- 

■  solutely  pure,  Red,  Alsike.  Slam  moth.  Alfalfa, 
I  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 
I  with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  Instructions 
"  How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

0.  M.  SCOTT  A  SON,  23  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
H,  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


PEES  at  Half Agents  Prices 


r 

'  ■  10  REACH— First  Class  -  -FOR  60c 
■  m  3  to  4  Feet 

3  Klberta,  2  Champion,  2  I.ate  Crawford, 
2  Crosby.  1  Greensboro. 

Send  for  our  CERTIFIED  GROWERS  Free  Catalog  of  a 
complete  line  of  stock,  and  telling  ali  about  THE 
CATALOG-MIDDLEMAN  in  the  Nursery  business. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class,  True  to  N-me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


Fruit  Book 
FREE 


Write  once.  Secure  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  early.  Gives  all  beat  varieties:  Ap¬ 
ple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Quince, 
even  Berries,  Roses,  Ornamentals: 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  NURSERY. 
Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Secure  your  choice  now  —  pay  in  Spring. 
Special  price*  on  your  list,  freight  paid. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  A:  DENTON 
Wholesale  Nurseries  177  Elm  St*,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y* 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro¬ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra-1 
L  ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today./ 
>  D.  Hill  Nursery  Co..  Ine.,  2123  Cedar  SI 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists^! 


GRAFTED  ENGLISH 
WALNUTS 

My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA' 
GROWN  TREES  grafted  on  the 
BLACK  WALNUT  STOCK  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  bear  early 
and  abundantly.  Also  HARDY 
PECAN  trees.  Write  for  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree 
Specialist,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Hardy  Nut  Trees 

for  Northern  Planting 

Budded  Pecan  Trees,  Thill-Shell  Hardy  sorts. 
Budded  and  Grafted  English  Walnuts.  Ask 
for  special  Nut  Catalogue. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


MGRAPVINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  SHEERIN’S  TREES  MADE  DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

SOO.OOO  Peach  Trees,  5  to  7  feet,  9c;  4  to  5  feet,  7c;  3  to  4  feet,  5c;  2  to  3  feet,  4c.  400,000  Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet,  12c;  5 
to  6  feet,  8c;  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  50,000  Pears,  45,000  Cherry,  30,000  Plum  and  thousands  of  small  fruit  plants.  Secure  varie¬ 
ties  now,  pay  inepring.  Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save  disappointment.  Catalogue  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  48  Seward  St.»  DansvIIIe,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Past  II. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees. — “Some  Results 
from  an  Experience  of  Ten  Years  in  the 
Cultivation  of  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,”  was 
the  subject  of'  an  address  by  George  T. 
Powell.  He  'said  there  are  two  types  of 
dwarf  trees,  the  Paradise  and  Douein. 
The  Paradise  is  a  native  wild  tree  of 
small  size,  grown  in  England,  France 
and  Germany.  The  Paradise  is  strictly 
a  dwarf  tree,  which  does  not  usually 
grow  beyond  10  or  11  feet  in  height.  The 
other  type,  the  Douein.  is  also  a  native 
or  wild  tree,  but  is  a  half-dwarf  that  will 
grow  from  18  to  20  feet  in  height.  The 
smaller  trees  are  producing  from  one  to 
iy2  bushels  of  apples.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  grown  upon  dwarf  trees  is  finer 
than  that  grown  on  standards.  The  skin 
is  glossy  and  has  an  exceedingly  line 
finish.  In  the  fifth  year  from  planting, 
a  few  boxes  of  the  three-quarters  size 
holding  three-fourths  of  a  bushel,  sold 
in  the  Boston  market  for  $2.50  a  box. 
Dwarf  trees  should  be  planted  deeper 
than  is  usually  recommended.  In  later 
plantings  the  union  at  the  point  of  the 
budding  has  been  put  down  four  inches 
under  the  surface  level.  This  not  only  in¬ 
sures  deep  rooting,  but  prevents  the 
breaking  off  of  the  trees  at  the  union, 
which  sometimes  will  occur  when  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit.  The  problem  of  the 
pruning  of  dwarf  trees  is  a  difficult  one 
for  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  different  from 
that  of  the  standards.  If  left  without 
judicious  pruning  they  will  run  up  with 
slender  tall  leaders,  and  fail  to  form 
fruit  spurs  and  bear  fruit  where  they 
ought,  down  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
tree. 

Pruning  Dwarf  Trees. — In  the  first 
two  years  the  pruning  should  consist 
mainly  in  getting  five  or  six  leaders 
established,  well  divided  about  the  base 
of  the  trees.  The  third  year,  the  leaders 
should  be  out  back  slightly,  and  the  side 
branches  pinched  to  force  out  the  spurs 
upon  which  the  apples  are  to  be  borne. 
It  is  important  to  have  all  the  lower 
portion  of  the  side  branches  well  covered 
with  fruit  spurs,  that  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  later,  may  be  well  down  upon  the 
trees,  that  much  of  the  thinning  and 
picking  of  the  fruit  may  be  doue  without 
ladders  and  the  spraying  may  be  done 
moije  effectively.  At  five  years,  the  main 
pruning  should  be  done  in  July,  near 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  terminal 
buds,  cutting  back  the  leaders  to  give 
the  trees  a  spreading  growth.  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  high  grade  fruit  may 
be  obtained  for  every  imperfect  specimen 
taken  off.  so  thinning  should  be  doue  to 
the  exteut  that  propping  of  limbs  need 
not  be  done.  While  practically  all  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  grown  on  dwarf  stock, 
there  are  but  few  that  are  desirable — 
those  that  have  high  flavor,  are  of  good 
size,  aud  are  red  in  color.  Among  these 
are  Northern  Spy,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Wagener,  Mother  aud  Delicious.  For 
yellow  color,  with  blush,  the  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower  and  Winter  Banana  are  of  fine 
flavor  and  good  size.  For  medium  size 
or  above,  Jonathan  and  Red  Canada, 
make  fancy  fruit,  and  are  highly  pro¬ 
ductive.  For  Autumn,  McIntosh,  Fall 
Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Strawberry  are  desirable.  Red 
Astrachan  and  Yellow  Transparent,  are 
the  .best  for  early  Summer  kind£.  Mr. 
Powell  considered  that  dwarfs  are  not 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  general 
grower. 

Organized  Marketing. — Dr.  T.  N. 
Carver  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  addressed  the  convention 
on  “Advantages  of  Organized  Marketing.” 
He  said  the  farmers  are  the  largest  class 
of  self-employed  and  as  their  business  is 
specialized  they  become  more  inter -de¬ 
pendent  with  other  classes,  and  there  is 
a  necessity  of  exchange  of  products.  As 
population  and  diversity  of  production 
increases,  the  problem  of  distribution 
becomes  more  intricate.  The  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  the  largest  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  price,  SO  per  cent.,  because  his 
grain  is  sold,  on  its  grade,  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  market.  The  small  producer  must 
sell  his  produce  on  inspection  instead  of 
grade.  Long  distance  selling  is  practicable 
only  with  standardized  graded  labeled 
goods,  so  tlie  consumer  is  safe  to  buy 
without  inspection.  Organization  and 
cooperation,  official  grading  and  stand¬ 
ardizing,  make  it  possible  to  guarantee 
a  product  to  buyers.  When  a  section 
gets  a  reputation  for  the  excellency  of 
its  products,  other  sections  of  producers 
may  try  to  counterfeit  that  reputation, 
so  grading  and  labeling  is  necessary  for 
protection.  When  the  consumer  knows 
where  to  get  standardized .  labeled  goods, 
he  will  not  impose  on  himself  the  burden 
of  inspection.  Cooperation  can  succeed 
only  with  a  high  quality  graded  labeled 
product,  and  an  intelligent  consumer 
who  knows  he  does  not  need  to  see  an 
article  before  he  buys  it  because  of  the 
guarantee  and  reputation  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  is  back  of  it. 

The  New  Packing  Law.- — B.  J.  Case 
took  the  place  of  S.  J.  T.  Bush  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  apple  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  law.  He  said  that  25,000  boxes  of 
apples  were  recently  shipped  from  the 
West  to  New  York  City  to  be  sold  for 
fancy  apples  for  eating,  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  could  be  grown  in 
our  own  State,  because  borne  growers 
are  not  standardizing  and  holding  up  a 
grade  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  buyer. 
To  sell  our  own  apples  in  our  own  mar¬ 


kets  we  were  obliged  to  standardize  and 
label  our  apples  by  law.  The  result  m' 
our  new  law  has  been  to  bring  buyers 
to  us  from  other  States,  especially  the 
Middle  West.  A  resolution  was  passed 
favoring  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  to  cooperate  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  National  Apple 
Growers’  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  In  amending  the  law. 

Dusting  And  Spraying. — The  subject 
of  the  "Dusting  of  Orchards,”  was  given 
quite  full  in  the  report  of  the  N.  Y. 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  but  the  fob 
lowing  points  are  added,  from  Prof.  Red¬ 
dick’s  address  on  "Comparative  Dusting 
and  Spraying  Experiments  in  1914.'' 
The  cost  of  a  dusting  outfit  is  $100.  Only 
one  firm  makes  dusters.  Write  to  Cornell 
University  for  information  and  bulletin 
on  dust  spraying.  Prof.  Reddick  said : 
“It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
trees  are  dry  or  wet  when  dusted.  Tin' 
dew  at  night  will  set  the  dust.  If  on<* 
would  spray  in  the  morning  while  tb** 
dew  is  <ui  the  dust  would  set  at  once." 
Prof.  Whetzel,  on  his  “European  Trip" 
said  the  apple  disease  most  in  evidence 
in  most  European  countries  is  canker, 
but  there  is  no  fire  blight  there  as  wr 
have  it.  The  Europeans  make  little  ef¬ 
fort  to  control  canker.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  there  is  little  danger  of  import¬ 
ing  European  canker  to  this  country. 
He  said  rhe  only  good  apples  he  could 
buy  in  Germany  wore  California  apples. 
Some  New  York  apples  he  saw  were  mu 
a  very  good  looking  lot.  He  said  that  in 
Germany  the  spraying  machines  are  ver\ 
crude  and  inefficient.  It  is  the  custom 
to  head  the  trees  so  high  people  could 
grow  crops  underneath,  which  were  tit" 
main  consideration. 

General  Notes. — B.  .T.  Case  said 
p1  lit  only  one  variety  of  apples  in  a 
block,  because  with  some  varieties  the 
buds  do  not  open  at  the  same  time  s.> 
when  spraying  some  trees  in  the  block 
with  buds  just  opening,  others  might  be 
closed,  also  that  the  blossoms  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  do  not  drop  at  the  same  time,  and 
spraying  for  Codling  moth  would  be  in¬ 
effective  or  wasted  on  part  of  the  trees. 
Prof.  Whetzel  said  no  successful  treat¬ 
ment  is  known  for  the  Baldwin  spot.  A 
uniform  water  supply  caused  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  tlic  best  thing  we  can  do.  Mr. 
Case  said  the  lesson  of  1914  is  that  sys¬ 
tematic  thinning  pays  well,  but  thinning 
goes  with  good  cultivation,  feeding,  and 
pruning.  Mr.  Powell  said  he  does  not 
cultivate  back  far  under  the  branches  of 
low-headed  trees,  except  what  he  can 
reach  with  the  extension  harrow.  The 
feeding  roots  are  not  close  to  the  tree. 
Mr.  McKee  said  he  sprayed  his  cherries 
twice  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  tlw 
leaves  do  not  spot  yellow  and  drop  pre¬ 
maturely.  Formula  4-4-50;  spray  twku 
before  picking  and  once  after  if  leaf  spot 
still  remains.  Prof.  Parrott  said  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux  or  the  sanm 
treatment  as  for  cherry  eurculio,  is  best 
for  diseased  Seckel  pears.  Mr.  Case  said 
the  best  container  for  apple  pickers  for 
tender  kinds  is  a  half  bushel  basket.  For 
tough  skins  use  bags.  Mr.  Hepwortli 
said  he  would  in  no  case  use  bags. 

The  Round  Table. — According  to  a 
report  of  the  experiments  with  European 
grapes  at  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station, 
some  success  was  made  by  growing  these 
grapes  grafted  on  native  roots  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  vines  with  soil  in  Winter. 
There  is  a  prospect  that  European  grapes 
can  bo  grown  with  special  culture  for 
market.  In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Powell 
said  it  made  no  difference  whether  you 
head  a  tree  four  feet  or  six  feet,  as  the 
branches  in  both  cases  will  go  to  tin- 
ground.  The  best  way  is  to  shorten  the 
lower  branches  and  start  the  growth  up¬ 
ward.  No  harm,  but  benefit,  comes  from 
growing  cultivated  crops  in  the  orchards, 
if  the  crops  do  not  shade  the  trees.  For 
keeping  qualities  most  apples  should  he 
picked  before  quite  ripe  enough  to  eat. 
The  best  spray  for  late  Fall  is  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  Oil  sprays  are  dangerous  at  that 
time.  The  oil  creeps  or  reaches  around 
the  branch  when  put  on  only  one  side. 
He  found  the  cost  less  than  with  lime 
and  sulphur.  You  must  hit  all  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tree  with  it,  therefore  you 
must  use  more.  w.  n.  j. 


The  Rabbit  Curse. — I  noticed  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  reply  to  “A  Curse  of  Rab¬ 
bits,”  in  Dec.  2(3  issue.  I  have  been  in 
a  similar  position  but  rabbits,  skunks  and 
weasels  have  become  rare  guests  on  my 
poultry  farm,  as  well  as  rats,  since  I  have 
bought  German  dachshunds.  These  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  are  bred  to  a  size  that  allows 
them  to  enter  a  badger’s  or  fox’s  hole, 
weigh  about  12  to  15  pounds.  They  are 
not  able  to  race  a  rabbit,  but  since  they 
have  an  excellent  scent  they  will  dig  out 
every  one  of  them.  If  they  scent  a  rabbit 
in  a  hole  you  cannot  drive  them  away 
with  a  club.  On  my  wood  lot  rabbits 
keep  themselves  mostly  under  brush  and 
not  so  much  in  holes,  but  skunks  have 
troubled  us  more.  It  takes  a  courageous 
dog  to  get  a  family  of  skunks  out,  to 
brave  that  blinding  smell,  to  go  in  again 
and  again,  although  half  blind,  and  the 
saliva  running  out  in  white  streams  from 
their  mouth.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch 
these  little  fellows  bite  roots  one  inch 
thick  with  their  teeth  in  order  to  get 
nearer  to  the  animals.  My  German  ten¬ 
ant  paints  all  my  small  fruit  trees  around 
the  ground  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
cow  manure,  and  claims  this  prevents 
damage  from  rabbits.  G.  s. 

Chicago.  Ill. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  1  hief. 

THE  following  facts  are  given  us  by 
a  prominent  and  intelligent  farmer 
who  lives  close  to  a  large  city.  This 
man  has  several  farms  or  pieces  of 
ground,  one  in  particular  being  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  home.  This  field  was 
planted  in  peaches,  and  the  past  year 
there  promised  to  be  a  good  crop.  One 
day  a  neighbor  called  our  friend  up  on 
the  ’phone  and  told  him  that  his  orchard 
was  full  of  town  people  who  were  steal¬ 
ing  his  peaches.  If  he  expected  to  save 
any  of  them,  he  would  better  g^t  busy 
at  once. 


Our  friend  started  across  the  country, 
and  as  he  came  out  of  the  cornfield  into 
his  orchard  he  saw  a  man  taking  peaches 
off  the  tree,  and  putting  them  in  a  basket 
to  take  away.  Our  friend  gave  chase, 
but  the  other  man  was  a  better  runner 
and  got  away  although  the  farmer  had 
a  good  chance  to  identify  him.  A  boy, 
however,  more  greedy  than  the  man, 
tried  to  get  away  with  the  basket  of 
peaches,  and  the  farmer  was  able  to 
eatch  him  and  hang  on  to  him.  This 
boy  was  collared  and  taken  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  home,  where  they  tried  to  make  him 
tell  who  the  thief  was.  He  refused  to 
give  any  information,  but  finally  they 
found  that  the  thief  was  the  boy’s 
father. 

In  time  he  was  served  with  a  warrant 
and  properly  arrested,  and  a  day  was 
set  for  trial.  When  the  trial  came,  the 
court  room  was  crowded  with  peddlers 
and  town  men  who  had  come  to  see  the 
thief  through  his  trouble,  but  only  one 
farmer,  in  addition  to  the  man  who  had 
lost  the  peaches,  ever  came  into  the 
court,  although  all  had  been  notified, 
and  most  of  them  lived  within  two  miles 
of  the  place. 

The  farmer  went  on  the  stand  and 
absolutely  identified  the  thief  as  the  man 
who  took  peaches  from  his  tree.  It 
seemed  like  a  clear  case.  The  boy,  how¬ 
ever,  testified  that  his  father  had  not 
taken  any  fruit  at  all;  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  fruit  and  just  went  into  the 
orchard  to  see  how  ripe  the  fruit  was, 
and  how  it  was  getting  along,  and  man 
after  man  among  the  town  people  and 
peddlers  went  on  the  stand  and  swore 
to  the  same  thing.  The  result  was  that 
the  justice  discharged  the  man,  although 
without  question  that  gang  of  thieves 
had  taken  $50  worth  of  peaches  out  of 
the  orchard. 

Not  long  after,  a  friend  of  this  farmer 
met  the  justice  on  the  road  and  asked 
him  why  he  ever  gave  such  a  decision  in 
the  face  of  the  testimony. 

‘  Why,”  he  said,  “that  man  had  the 
biggest  crowd  of  voters ;  that  farmer 
was  alone.  His  friends  and  neighbors 
didn’t  have  the  nerve  to  come  and  sup¬ 
port  him.  Every  friend  that  the  other 
man  had  turned  out.  and  backed  him 
up,  and  I  knew  that  when  it  came  to 
election,  those  fellows  would  all  vote 
as  they  testified,  while  those  farmers 
wouldn’t  either  testify  or  vote.” 

The  result  was  he  had  to  take  care  of 
the  man  with  the  biggest  crowd. 

Here  was  an  actual  case :  it  occurred 
in  an  intelligent  community  among  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  well-to-do,  and  also  pride 
themselves  upon  their  independence.  We 
wonder  if  the  situation  is  the  same  in 
other  neighborhoods.  There  is  no  wonder, 
however,  or  question  about  the  outcome 
of  any  business  or  co-operative  enter¬ 
prise  in  a  community  where  farmers  will 
not  stand  or  fall  together.  The  very  first 
principles  of  successful  co-operation  were 
broken  down  in  that  court  room,  when 
the  farmers  would  not  come  into  court, 
make  a  fight  and  support  their  neigh¬ 


bor. 


Rolling  Newly-seeded  Oats. 


I>  ic  proper  to  roll  oats  after  seeding 
or  not?  w.  c.  A. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

It  depends  on  the  soil  and  the  season. 
The  object  of  rolling  is  to  compact  the 
-oil  about  the  seeds,  crush  the  clods  and 
help  hold  moisture  at  the  surface.  On 
light,  dry  soil  the  rolling  pays  well.  On 
sticky,  clay  soil  inclined  to  be  wet,  roll¬ 
ing  would  be  one  of  the  worst  things 
you  could  do,  as  it  would  form  a  hard 
crust  on  the  surface.  One  of  the  best 
i'/bs  we  ever  saw  was  done  by  packing 
:he  soil  down  hard  with  the  roller  and 
ii‘ti  scratching  the  surface  lightly  with 
harrow.  Nr>  regular  rule  can  be  given 
bout  rolling.  It  requires  great  judg- 


THli  KUKAh  NBW-YORKSB 


-and  hundreds  of 
drop  f&rgings 
that  cut  down 
the  upkeep  cost 


It’s  just  another  example  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  that  Studebaker  gives  a  car, 
Studebaker  engineers  decided  to  make 
this  FOUR  cost  less  to  run  than  any 
other  car  of  its  size  on  the  market. 

So  one  of  the  things  they  did  in  re-designing  it  was 
to  use  more  and  more  drop  forgings  —  247  of  them  in 
this  one  car.  To  be  sure,  drop  forgings  cost  us  more 
than  malleable  castings.  But  the  BIG  thing — the  thing 
that  Studebaker  sought  and  was  willing  to  pay  for — is 
the  fact  that  the  extra  drop  forgings  give  the  car  extra 
safety  and  longer  life  and  rigidity  that  makes  it  EAS¬ 
IER  riding — and  at  the  same  time,  cut  down  its  weight 
and  its  upkeep  cost. 

Of  course,  that  policy  of  going  to  any  manufacturing 
expense  to  make  the  car  BETTER  is  only  what  you 
might  expect  in  a  car  that  Studebaker  built.  For  you 
KNOW,  as  your  fathers  before  you  KNEW,  the  sterling 
integrity  and  high  ideals  that  name  of  Studebaker 
stands  for. 

But  you’ll  appreciate  even  more  what  that  name  of 
Studebaker  stands  for  on  a  car  when  you  3ee  this 
FOUR  at  your  local  Studebaker  dealer’s — and  see  how 
convenience  and  SERVICE-giving  quality  have  been 
built  into  every  detail. 

It’s  the  ideal  car  for  use  on  the  country  roads  that 
Studebaker  knows  so  well— EASY-riding  and  EASY 
to  drive — handsome  as  any  car  you  ever  saw — and  with 
POWER,  lots  of  it,  more  than  enough  for  any  roads  or 
any  hills  you'll  ever  face.  And  backed  by  a  National 
Service  organization  so  COMPLETE  that  wherever  you 
drive,  you  are  “never  more  than  a  town  away  from 
Studebaker  Service.” 

Why  not  see  this  FOUR  to-day  —  this 
FOUR  that  Studebaker  built  to  stand  the 
test  of  country  roads?  See  it  and  drive  it 
yourself  —  and  judge  how  much  you  CAN 
get  for  $985 


W 


Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 


Electric  Lighting  and  Start 
ing — FULL  Floating  Rear 
Axle  —  Timken  Bearings  — 
Safety  Tread  Rear  Tires  — 
One-man  Type  Top 


Studebaker  ROADSTER,  •  $985 
Studebaker  FOUR,  •  -  985 

Studebaker  LIGHT  SIX.  -  1385 
Studebaker  SIX,  7-paueUfer,  1450 
F  O  B,  Detroit 


FOUR 

'985 


Write  for 

“The  Story  of  Studebaker  ” 


Address  Dept  F2,  STUDEBAKER  —  DETROIT 
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DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Best  for 

r  'me  Garden 
Less  Room 
Finest  Fruit 

Also  Full  Line 

STANDARD 
FRUIT  TREES 

Choice  Stock 


Catalogue  FREE 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

W.  L.  McKay,  Prop.  Box  N,  GENEVA  N.  Y 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

2  to  3  fret  lilirti . 2e  each 

3  to  4  fret  liR'Ii . 8e  each 

4  to  4i  fret  lilt'll . ,...4e  each 

4 
6 


fret  lilgli . 5e  eaeli 

6  fret  lilt'll . tie  eaeli 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  POTTER 

Box  361  LESLIE,  MICH. 


»i  npoiC  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — grown 

OI.  ntuio  on  my  own  fmit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  l'AUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


HREGON  GRAPE-HOLLY  SPECIE— Glossy,  prickly  leaves. 
U  Beautiful  for  decorating.  Blueberries  make  jell,  roots, 
blood  pu filler.  Plants,  20c.  P.  V.  SOLBERG,  White  Salmon,  Wash. 


n 

r: 

0 

SEED 

LSAMPLES 

And  Alfalfa  Guide 


We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  223  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  High  in 
Purity,  Strong  in  Germination  Also  on  request  we 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Write  today  sure  for  tree  oamplea  and  literature  In  re- 
.  Sard  to  all  field  needs. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS. 

Dept  K,  Ligonior,  Ind. 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? 


I’m  told  that  I  haVo  the  best 
►  quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  Itave  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  live  close  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  vou  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pro*. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO..  Bn  " 


2^^henandoah,  Iowa. 


Extra  choice,  hardyl 
northern  grown  registered  stock.  I 

Purity,  Germination  and  Quality  6uarantaed.  | 
Tested  by  State  and  U.  S.  Seed  Laboratories  I 
—warranted  to  comply  with  all  Seed  Laws.  Send  for  | 
Free  sample  Ditco  Registered  Alfalfa  Seed  and  Free  copy  Disco  Alfalfa  I 
Book  telling  how  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully  everywhere.  1 
k DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO.,  21  Main  SI.,  Mitchell,  S.D.  <1  [ 


FANCY  CLOVER 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa. 

TIMOTHY’.  All  kinds  Pure  Field  Seeds.  We  buy 
direct  of  the  farmer.  Quality  high,  Prices  low.  Can 
save  you  money.  Write  for  Fkkk  Samples  and  Prices 

F.  J.  WOOD  &  SONS,  LONDON,  O. 


at  WHOLESALE 


prrn 

■■  ■■  ■  ■  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
B  ■  ■  ■  I  I  SEEDS  from  grower  to  you  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Write 
today  for  our  wholesale  catalog. 
C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  80  Baltimore,  Md. 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers.  Established  1870 

‘—Clover,  Grasses,  Seed 
)  Corn,  Seed  Oats  and 

Potatoes,  sold  under  delivered  guarantee.  Catalogue 
tells  how.  Ask  for  it.  Standard  varieties  GARDEN 
SEEDS  sold  ill  bulk. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Bex  12,  Camden,  Ohie 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

<  lover,  Timothy,  Alsike.  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R.  Fostoria,  O. 
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BUSHEL  SEED  POTATOES  Cobbler,111’  Mam- 

moth  Prolific  ami  New  Queen.  One  dollar  per  bushel 
for  April  delivery.  Darrow  &  Aiken,  Route  2,  Putney,  Vt. 

C  W  F'  F'  T  SEED.  White  and  large  biennial 
*”  *-'*-'*  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
pt  request.  E.  BARTON,  Box 

LLUV  LK  2t>,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

n  nVFR  direct  »>><*  save  money, 

LLU  V  Elv  OLLiU  We  Prepay  the  freight 


rrepa. 

txlicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  33,  Smoketown"  Pa 

Oats,  Harley,  Potatoes,  Alfal¬ 
fa;  1200  acres.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

OCCft  fUTQ  Siberian,  Imp.  American,  Swedish  Select,  and 
OLlU  UA  I  0  60-day.  Big  yielders.  Also  Clover  and  Timothy 
Feed.  Write  for  samples  and  price.  R.  0.  EVANS,  Venedecia,  Ohio 


Seed  Corn 


POTASH  FROM  THE  OCEAN. 

Part  I. 

SEAWEED  AND  KELP.— Last  week 
we  referred  to  the  potash  which  is 
found  in  ocean  water.  While  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  small,  when  we  consider  the  vast 
extent  of  the  ocean,  we  can  understand 
what  a  vast  quantity  of  this  material  the 
salt  water  of  the  globe  contains.  As  we 
explained  last  week,  some  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  phosphorus  and  lime  which  are 
leached  out  of  the  soil  into  the  ocean 
are  returned  in  the  form  of  fish  and 
shells.  Immense  quantities  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  will  get  back  in  this  way.  In 
somewhat  like  manner,  potash  is  now 
being  taken  out  of  the  water. 

Aboriginal  Fertilizers. — The  earliest  I 
settlers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  found  the  | 
Indians  using  fish  and  kelp  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer  for  their  corn.  Xo  one  knew  anything 
about  agricultural  chemistry  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  evident  that  when  fish  j 
alone  were  used  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  corn  failed  to  give  good  results.  I 
When  wood  ashes  or  kelp  were  used 
along  with  the  fish,  the*  corn  “came  j 
back,”  and  made  a  good  yield  of  stalk  : 
and  grain.  Those  old  timers  did  not 
know  what  was  the  trouble  with  the 
corn,  or  rather  the  fertilizer.  Modern 
science  tells  us  that  the  fish  contained 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no 
potash.  After  a  number  of  years  with 
the  use  of  fish  alone,  the  available  potash 
in  the  soil  was  used  up.  A  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  you 
might  say  the  same  thing  about  a  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  when  the  potash  in  the  soil  has 
been  exhausted,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
putting  on  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
to  obtain  a  good  yield,  for  you  will  not 
get  it  until  you  put  in  potash  once  more. 
The  wood  ashes  and  the  kelp  contain 
potash,  and  when  this  was  applied  the 
ground  once  more  responded  and  gave 
the  crop  of  corn.  That  was  all  there 
was  to  it,  and  the  same  thing  is  perfectly 
true  to-day. 

Sources  of  Potash. — Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes,  where  did  the  kelp  obtain  its 
potash?  The  answer  to  this  is  given  in 
a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  takes  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  fish  waste  and  kelp  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Two  years  ago  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  started  in  seriously  to  find  if 
possible  American  sources  of  available 
potash.  They  bored  into  the  ground  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  tested  the 
water  from  salt  wells,  and  in  inland  lakes 
and  ponds;  dug  up  the  crust  from  the 
beds  of  old  ponds,  in  fact  hunted  in 
every  nook  and  corner  for  potash.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  in  the  country;  some  of 
the  granite  rocks  in  New  England  con¬ 
tain  eight  and  10  per  cent,  of  this  potash, 
but  the  cost  of  making  it  available  thus 
far  has  proved  so  high  that  practical 
work  along  this  line  lias  been  abandoned. 
The  present  high  cost  of  potash  may 
start  it  up  anew,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  future  a  method  of 
extracting  this  granite  potash  that  will 
correspond  to  Liebig's  discovery  of  dis¬ 
solving  phosphate  rock,  will  bo  worked 
out. 

Pacific  Kelp. — Potash  has  also  been 
found  in  many  localities  of  the  West, 
in  salt  mines,  the  bitter  waters  of  lakes 
and  also  as  minerals.  One  or  two  locali¬ 
ties  appear  to  be  promising,  but  in  most 
cases  it  will  cost  too  much  with  any 

| 

process  now  known  to  make  the  potash  1 
available.  It  has  long  been  known  that  ; 
seaweed  and  kelp  contain  more  or  less 
potash.  Many  farmers  along  the  coast 
make  a  practice  during  the  Winter  of 
hauling  kelp  as  it  is  thrown  up  by  the 
storms,  back  to  their  farms,  where  it  is 
usually  spread  upon  grass  and  grain. 
It  usually  gives  fair  results,  although 
quite  slow  in  its  action.  Investigation 
shows  that  at  certain  points  along  the 
Pacific  coast  there  are  immense  growths 
of  a  giant  form  of  kelp  which  not  only 
grow  to  immense  size.  but.  contain  much 
more  potash  than  other  growths  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  these  fertilizing  kelps  which 
are  well  described  in  the  pamphlet  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  are  two  of  them  which 
are  especially  useful  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses.  These  two  varieties  appear  to  be 
able  to  obtain  more  potash  than'  the 
others.  The  following  table  gives  an  idea 
of  the  composition  of  wet  kelp,  as  it 
(Continued  on  /nine  258.) 


Dl  BBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 


Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed,  produce 
crops  that  for  quantity  and  quality  are  unexcelled  by 
those  from  any  other  source  and  frequently  give  dou¬ 
ble  the  yield  of  ordinary  seed.  We  are  extensive 
Potato  Growers,  have  over  1.600  acres  in  our  own 
Seed  Farms  and  make  thorough  tests  in  field  culture. 

WE  KNOW  SEED  POTATOES 

We  offer  28  standard  varieties,  the  best  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late,  and  anew  heavy -yielding,'  blight- 
resisting,  round  white  for  main  crop  that  is  the  best 
potato  ever  grown  on  the  Dibble  Farms.  Over  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  our  customers  who  ha  ve  tested  it  have  written 
us  it  outyields  all  other  kinds  planted  alongside, 

SEED  POTATOES  ARE  CHEAP  ^rZaiPsCt 

freely.  We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  .Potatoes  and  all  other  Farm  Seeds. 
DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG  and  ten  sample  packages  Farm  Seeds  Free. 

ADDRESS 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Fall*,  N.  Y.,  BoxB 


FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 


Buy  Real  Seed  Corn  From  Harris 


SE.VD  BOB  FREE  SAMPLE 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Ours  is  not  common  corn  sold  for  seed,  but  care¬ 
fully  bred  corn  husked  early  and  the  best  ears  put 
iti  a  special  drying  house  and  properly  cured  so 
that  the  vitality  is  practically  perfec  Our  big 
Gold  Nugget  Corn  has  often  produced  over  200 
bushel  ears  to  the  acre.— Ask  for  free  sample. 

Harris  Farm  and  A'egetalde  Seeds 
Are  all  bred  as  carefully  as  tine  live  stock,  yet  be¬ 
cause  we  grow  them  on  our  own  farms  we  sell  for 
less  than  is  often  charged  for  ordinary  kinds. 
Ask  for  big  free  catalogue.  We  have  the  kind  of 
pedigree  seed  you  want,  all  tested  and  the  per¬ 
centage  that  will  grow  marked  on  the  label.  Write 
today— it  pays  to  buy  from  a  reputable  grower  at 
wholesale. 


JOSEPH 
Box  102, 


HARRIS  CO. 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SlDON 

A  Collection  of  Dependable  Seeds 

These  varieties  will  prove  to  you  the  good  qualities  of  W.  &  D.  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  The  ten  packets  are  full  size,  containing  enough  fresh,  pure  seed 
for  a  fair-sized  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 

For  the  Vegetable  Garden: 

YV .  &  D.  Perfect  Model  Beet, 

W.  &  D.  Carmine  Radish, 

W.  Si  D.  Big  Boston  Lettuce. 

All  these  seeds  ( 


For  the  Flower  Garden: 

Asters,  Marigold,  Poppy,  Cosmos, 
Larkspur,  Zinnia,  (one  full-sire  packet  of  each 
one  ounce  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas. 


ten 
packages 


OUR  BIG  CATALOGUE 

for  the  price  of  a  postal 


)  for  25  cents 

Many  handsome  pictures  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  flowers.  Descriptions  written 
by  a  practical  man  who  has  worked 


in  the  field  and  knows  what  good  crops  are.  Send  for  a  copy  of 
this  catalogue — it  is  complete  guide  to  successful  gardening. 

WEEBER  &  DON,  Seed  Merchants,  114  K,  Chambers  St.,  N.Y. 


Hottes  Elberta  Peach  Pays  $195!® 

Only  28  Months  After  Planting  record  of  just  60  of  our  celebrated  Mon- 

crief  Ilottes  Liberia  Trees  in  W.  C.  Price’s  orchard,  Cowley  County,  Kansas.  Plenty  of  records  to  show 
that  this  great,  early-bearing  wonder  always  lives  up  to  its  name  and  fame  in  any  peaeli  climate — always 
saves  2  to  1  years- of  time  by  producing  early,  big  crops  of  beautifully  tinted, 
firm  and  golden-tleshed  luscious  fruit  that  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  old  Elberta 
and  brings  25  to  60  per  cent  more  on  the  market.  Ripens  early,  beara  heavy 
regularly,  is  Jong  keeper,  a  splendid  shipper,  un  excelled  for  canning.  Hardy 
in  bud  and  wood  A  sure,  safe,  quick  money-maker  for  every  orchard. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 

Get  the  Moucrief  Orchard  book — right  away — now — l>efore  you  act  another  tree.  It’s  a 
book  every  fruit-grower  should  have.  Tells  all  about  these  wonderful,  quick-hearing 
peaches,  how  they  are  propagated,  grown  and  developed  into  trees  that  pay  a  profit  in 
two  years  from  planting — not  only  that  but  you.  will  find  the  Moucrief  Orchard  Book 
paving  the  way  to  surer,  more  certain  and  quicker  orchard  profits  with  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

For  this  great  bonk  tells  all  about  the  Moucrief  way  of  producing  trees  that  hear  earlier 
(younger)  hear  heavier,  hear  better  fruit  and  more  regularly — anew,  simple  yet  effective 
method  which  Government  experts  say  will  revolutionize  fruit  growing.  Tells  you  why 
Moucrief  Pedigreed  trees  are  the  safest,  surest  and  most  profitable  to  set — the  kind  you  want 
in  your  orchard.  Describes  all  .Moucrief  strains  of  standard  and  many  uew  better-paying  fruits. 

It’s  a  most  valuable  book  for  any  farmer,  orcharding  or  market-grower.  Get  it  before  you  plant  this  year.  No  charge, 
just  send  your  name. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  J.  Moncrief,  Pres.,  803  Park  Street,  Winfield,  Kansas 


Gregory 5  Vegetables 


fEFAIR 


You  will  win  by  growing  these  sorts: 

5  large  packets  choicest  <«  /\  _  , 
seeds  postpaid  for  .  .  .  I  IIC/ 
Gregory’s  Improved 
,  Crosby  Beet:  LucullusSwIasChord 
for  Greens;  Sugar  Loaf  Lettuce,  a 
dandy ;  Extra  Early  Scarlet  Globe 
liadishjGregory'sVictorSquash  , 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetables,  field  and 
flower  seeds.  Illustrated  with 
“true-to-nature”  pictures. 

Gives  honest  prices  for  honest 
\  seeds.  Write  for  copy  today. 

^  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
236  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass.  , 


LOWELL’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Guaranteed  100°b  pure  and  practically  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  No  powdery  scab  in  this  section.  Send  for 
catalog.  Frank  Lowell  &  Sons,  Gardiner,  Me. 

Cnnrl  Pofatnoc  l'16  new  Russett,  a 
rUldlUCS  square  deal,  and  at 
farmers’  prices.  Send  at  once  for  sample  and 
prices.  MANSION  FARMS,  Foxburg,  Fa. 

POTATOES — Bliss,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron,  Giant,  Hustler, 
Longfellow, Ohio,  Green  Mt.,85  kinds.  C.W.Pord,  Fishers,  N.Y. 

TESTED  SEED  CORN 

Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Variety.  Hus  produced 
90  to  110  bus.  to  the  acre.  Write  for  prices.  Order  early. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Slock  Farm,  Dept,  R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


URE  SEED 

TESTED,  FRESH,  FULL  OF  VIGOR 

The  kind  you  can  depend  on— Pure,  Genu¬ 
ine  and  Unadulterated.  Our  customers  our 
best  advertisers.  Everything  from  A  to  Z. 
Field, Farm, Vegetable, Flower  seeds.  Fruit, 
Shrubbery.  Trees,  Plants  all  kinds.  Get  it 
now— our  new  different  and  original 
complete  1815  Pure  Seed  Book  and  Plant¬ 
ing  Guide.  Also  wholesale  list.  Book 
sent  free  for  asking  postpaid.  An  eyej 
opener;  work  of  art,  six  colors;  300  pic¬ 
tures.  Send  a  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Extra  seeds  with  every  order. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
27lGal!oway  Sta., Waterloo, Iowa 


SEED  POTATOES 

WITH  BUSINESS  BACK  OF  THEM 

Grown  in  Maine  under  supervision  of  Plant  Pathologist. 
Parent  Plants  yielded  C  to  10  large  tubers  each.  Spraying 
practiced.  Weak,  unhealthy  plants  and  those  not  true 
to  type  removed  from  fields.  Constant  inspection  from 

5 darning  to  digging.  Yields  per  acre  400  to  055  bus. 
Pedigreed  Seed— Fit  to  Plant. 

Clovers—  Al falfa— other  grass  seed—  Oats— Corn- 
Field  Peas  and  Beans.  Fine  Catalog  —  Free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  Lanc.Co.,PA. 


SEED 


OATS,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES. 

All  New  varieties.  Largest  yielders  Known 
Bent  quality.  Prices  low.  New  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  A.  READ,  Read’s  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  VI. 


Cow  Peas,  Cantaloupe  Seed  ^  j 

Delicious,  Early  Elberta,  new  and  old  fruits;  low 
prices.  Bridgeville  Nurseries,  Myer  &  Suns,  Bridoeville,  Del. 
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FARM  NEWS. 

The  Plant  Breeders’  Association  of 
New  York  State  has  started  a  seed  direc¬ 
tory  which  lists  the  names  of  all  those 
who  produce  good  seed  and  from  which 
list  names  are  furnished  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  purchase.  •  The  directory 
gives  the  kind  of  seed,  its  methods  of 
breeding  and  conditions  under  which  it 
is  grown,  and  various  other  points  with 
respect  to  the  percentage  of  germination. 
The  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Ithaca  February  10-12. 

Hundreds  of  trees  were  being  cue  down 
to  provide  corn  acreage  in  Doniphan 
County,  Kansas,  seven  years  ago.  There 
was  not  a  power  sprayer  for  its  great 
orchards  at  that  time.  Now  there  are 
probably  100  power  machines  in  the 
county  as  the  result  of  the  campaign  of 
education  conducted  by  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  as  $5,000  has  already 
been  expended  in  horticultural  campaign¬ 
ing  in  this  county.  Five  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
with  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and 
remarkable  results  have  been  secured 
from  this  educational  activity  in  North¬ 
eastern  Kansas. 

Wild  buckwheat,  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  finds,  does  not  live 
long  in  the  soil.  In  a  year  and  a  half 
all  seeds  t'  t  were  found  in  the  soil  were 
dead. 

Very  nice  sleighing  here ;  farmers  are 
improving  it.  getting  up  wood  and  draw¬ 
ing  manure.  Stock  is  wintering  well; 
veals  are  selling  for  nine  cents  live;  eggs, 
33  to  36;  butter,  34  to  37.  The  writer 
has  some  Summer  pigs  that  were  being 
fattened  on  middlings  and  ear  corn  with 
skim-milk ;  the  pigs  began  to  get  stiff 
and  the  corn  was  cut  out  entirely  and 
one-third  milk  and  two-thirds  wheat 
bran  fed  with  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  saltpeter  three  times  a  day,  fed  to  two 
pigs,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  the  pigs 
were  all  right.  Here  is  another  arrange¬ 
ment  tried  out:  Many  farm  papers  say 
if  you  have  a  cross  between  a  Jersey 
and  Holstein  you  would  better  knock  it 
in  the  head.  Here  is  an  example:  We 
have  a  heifer  28  months  old,  whose  dam 
was  a  Jersey  and  sire  a  Holstein.  She 
is  giving  a  fair  mess  of  seven  per  cent, 
milk  and  is  not  being  fed  for  test  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  She  does  not  have 
>ver  four  pounds  of  grain  a  day,  and 
a  part  of  her  ration  is  oat  straw.  Will 
some  one  who  has  fed  rye  hay  to  milch 
cows  give  us  his  opinion?  c.  J.  D. 

Evans  Mills.  N.  Y. 

January  29.  Nebraska  for  the  last 
six  weeks  has  been  in  the  grip  of  steady 
cold  Winter  weather,  some  of  the  time 
very  cold,  as  cold  as  20  degrees  below 
zero.  Several  inches  of  snow  cover  the 
ground,  protecting  the  wheat.  There  has 
been  great  loss  among  horses  that  were 
running  in  cornstalk  fields.  The  disease 
is  known  as  cornstalk  disease,  for  which 
there  has  been  found  no  cure,  although 
our  Experiment  Station  has  spent  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  money  in  investiga¬ 
tion,  only  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  cause  and  cure  have  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  For  years  it  seemed  to  confine 
its  ravages  to  cattle,  but  of  late  horses 
seem  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  do 
cattle.  It  is  a  virulent  poison,  the  nature 
of  which  is  unknown.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  being  marketed  at  about 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Corn  is  not  going  to 
market  in  quantities,  the  home  demand 
being  equal  to  the  supply.  Feeding  corn 
to  hogs  looks  like  a  losing  proposition, 
with  corn  at  65  to  70  cents  and  fat  hogs 
less  than  six  cents.  The  horse  market 
is  fairly  active ;  many  animals  of  the 
right  class  bringing  fair  prices,  sup¬ 
posedly  for  foreign  armies.  Young  horses 
weighing  1,100  to  1,300  pounds  are  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  $160.  Cows  bring  $60  to  $85 ; 
week-old  calves,  $10.  Potatoes,  75;  but¬ 
ter,  25 ;  eggs,  27.  But  few  farmers  keep 
cows  of  dairy  type,  mostly  grade  Short¬ 
horns.  Few  even  of  the  dairymen  have 
dairy  cows,  probably  they  are  unwilling 
to  pay  $150  to  $200  a  head.  H.  M.  R. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

Winter  wheat  varieties  for  the  East¬ 
ern  United  States  are  the  subject  of  farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  616,  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  bulletin  con¬ 
tains  valuable  information  for  every 
farmer,  regarding  white  and  red  wheat, 
the  varieties  for  various  States,  demand 
for  varieties,  improvement  and  groups  of 
adapted  varieties  of  this  grain.  The 
bulletin  is  free  for  asking. 

Feb.  1.  Flay,  Timothy,  $16;  clover  or  | 
mixed  $14  ;  rye  and  straw,  together,  $15 ; 
straw  $9;  rye  $1;  wheat  $1.25;  corn 
75;  potatoes  55;  milk  (at  station)  five 
cents  a  quart;  butter  (private  custom¬ 
ers)  35.  Cattle  range  at  all  prices,  as 
we  have  in  this  community  some  very 
poor  grades,  from  $55  for  any  size  cow 
for  beef,  but  a  good  milch  cow  ranges 
from  $75  to  $125.  Fairly  nice  apples 
sold  for  50  cents  per  hamper.  B.  P.  M. 
Prospect  Plain,  N.  J. 

Feb.  2.  The  prices  on  farm  products 
in  New  Jersey  seem  to  be  very  high. 
Winter  potatoes  seems  the  only  thing 
that  is  slow  just  at  present,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.75  to  $2.  Corn  at  sales  from 
95  to  $1.24  per  bushel.  Hay  $18  to  $24. 
Cattle  depend  on  quality  and  quantity  of 
milk  when  fresh ;  ordinary  cows  from  $75 
to  $130,  and  some  bring  as  high  as  $200. 
Horses  sell  well  also,  singles  from  $125 
to  $200  and  teams  from  $450  to  $550. 
Eggs  have  been  very  scarce  this  Winter 
and  have  sold  in  the  country  for  60  cents 
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per  dozen.  The  Winter  here  has  been 
broken  so  far  and  farmers  have  advanced 
with  their  Spring  work,  lots  of  plowing 
done  and  some  new  buildings  going  up. 

Scobeyville,  N.  J.  j.  h.  v. 

Feb.  2.  Cold  weather,  some  of  it  zero, 
has  prevailed  here  for  the  last  month. 
Plenty  of  snow  covered  the  ground,  best 
sleighing  for  years.  The  snow  went  off 
with  a  big  rain  last  day  of  January; 
looks  now  as  though  all  low  lands  will  be 
flooded.  Wheat  is  in  fine  condition,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  time  it  was  covered 
with  snow.  All  business  seems  to  be  at 
a  standstill.  Farm  help  will  be  plenti¬ 
ful  this  season,  as  so  many  of  the  un¬ 
employed  are  leaving  the  towns  and  cities 
and  seeking  locations  in  the  country. 
Less  feeding  of  cattle  than  usual.  Milch 
cows  lower  than  for  a  long  time.  Tobac¬ 
co  is  a  drug  on  the  market  and  not  much 
is  being  sold.  The  following  prices  are 
bmng  paid  by  our  merchants.  Hogs  $6.50 
of  which  there  is  a  large  amount  being 
sold;  fowls  10;  ducks  9:  geese  9;  tur¬ 
keys  13;  eggs  24:  butter  IS  to  25.  Corn 
60:  wheat  reached  the  $1.50  mark  yes¬ 
terday,  but  is  of  very  little  benefit  to  the 
farmers  as  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  was 
sold  at  70  cents.  Flour  $4.40  per  cwt. ; 
Timothy  hay  $12  to  $15.  No  clover  at 
any  price  as  the  drought  last  season  cut 
crop  almost  to  nothing.  R.  S.  K. 

Boonville.  Ind. 

Feb.  1.  No  sale  for  apples  here  ex¬ 
cept  in  local  market  at  40c  bushel :  po¬ 
tatoes  45  to  50.  Milk  at  creamery  4c  2 
quart;  dairy  butter  34:  cattle  high;  or¬ 
dinary  cows,  fresh.  $75  to  $95 ;  dry  cows 
$45  to  $75.  No  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  this  section.  c.  A.  N. 

Vail.  N.  .T  . 


A  big  monster  book  with  bar¬ 
gains  on  every  page.  Fully  de¬ 
scribes  my  buggies  and  shows 
pictures  taken  from  the  actual 
photographs  so  you  can  see  my 
buggies  exactly  as  they  are. 

Quotes  surprisingly  low  prices. 
Describes  my  factory-to-you  plan 
of  soiling.  Tells  all  about  my  30- 
day  trial  and  unlimited  guarantee. 

“Blue, 


Bohon’s 
Grass”  Buggies 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

I  save  you  $25  to  $50  and  give 
you  the  best  buggy  you  ever 
rode  in.  High-grade 
bodies,  straight  grain 
second-growth  hick¬ 
ory  wheels  and 
shafts.  Full 

y wrought 

tyi  /W  springs. 


.,  .  Everything 

that  can  add  to  comfort  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  a  buggy  is  found  in  the 
BLUE  GRASS.” 


bihty  o 
BOHON 

30-DAY  ROAD  TEST 

Unlimited  Guarantee— $30,000.00  Bond 

Try  my  buggv  30-days.  Find  a  fault  if 
you  can.  If  you  donrt  like  it  send  it  back. 
_  No  time  limit  on  my  guarantee  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  material.  My  $30,000  Bond  backs  every 
word  I  say.  Write  for  catalog.  A  postal  will  do. 

D.  T.  BOHON 

2450  Main  St.  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  enck  ed  by  the  “Grange."  * 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  abou.  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vou.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W»  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Riding  Cultivators 

have  that  accuracy  and  ease 
of  control  that  fits  every  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  growth  of 
plants.  Everything  is  at  your 
finger  dos— easily  shifted,  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Lever  controlling  width  of  cul¬ 
tivation  does  not  change  angle  of 
teeth — very  important.  Steel  frame. 
Guided  by  ball-bearing  pivot 
wheels, excellent  for  hill-side  work. 
Parallel  gang  shift,  high  and  low 
wheels,  dust-proof  bearings,  etc. 
One  or  two  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  free  booklet,  “Two 
Horse  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators.  •• 

BATEMAN  M*FBG  CO. 

Box  27  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


Effective  February  1 


Reduction  No.  3 


On  Goodyear  Tires 

Making  Total  Reductions  45 ■  Per  Cent  in  Two  Years 
To  Give  Always  the  Most  for  the  Money 


We  are  glad  again — tor  the  third  time  in 
two  years — to  announce  a  big  reduction  on 
Goodyear  tires,  effective  February  1st. 

Goodyear  policy  on  price  is  to  give  the 
utmost  in4a  tire  at  the  lowest  possible  profit. 
Our  reductions  are  made  to  that  end,  with¬ 
out  ever  reducing  the  quality. 

That  always  means,  with  our  matchless 
output,  more  for  the  money  than  any  other 
maker  can  give. 


As  rubber  came  down  our  prices  came 
down.  As  our  output  multiplied,  reducing 
factory  cost,  our  prices  came  down  with  it. 
In  two  years  our  reductions — including  the 
present — have  totaled  45  per  cent. 

Last  year  we  increased  our  output  26.6 
per  cent.  A  few  days  ago  the  embargo  on 
rubber  was  modified  so  that  supplies  seem 
assured.  The  market  price  for  rubber  seems 
for  a  time  established.  Fabric  costs  less 
than  last  year.  So,  under  our  minimum  pro¬ 
fit  policy,  we  announce  this  new  reduction. 

Only  Fair  Basis 

We  consider  profit  margin  on  a  tire  the 
only  fair  price  basis.  We  keep  that  margin 
just  as  low  as  our  line  allows. 

While  we  do  that,  Goodyear  tires  will  al¬ 
ways  undersell  any  tires  that  compare  with 
them.  That  is  because  we  have  the  largest 
output.  We  have  a  new  factory,  modernly 
equipped.  And  we  have  world-wide  facili¬ 
ties  for  buying  rubber,  of  our  extra  grade, 
at  the  lowest  market  price. 

For  a  long,  long  time  most  tires  have  sold 
much  above  Goodyear  prices.  Some  have 
sold  one-third  higher.  A  few  have  sold  low¬ 
er,  as  some  always  will,  because  of  less  rub¬ 
ber,  less  quality.  But  we  can  and  do,  under 
all  conditions,  give  more  for  the  money  than 
any  rival  tire  can  offer. 


The  Best  We  Know 

Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  offer  the  best  we 
know.  They  are  built  to  give  you  the  low¬ 
est  cost  per  mile.  They  minimize  tire  trou¬ 
ble  in  five  costly  ways  employed  by  no  other 
maker.  And  they  are  always  the  same,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price  reductions. 

Most  tires  will  always  sell  higher,  be¬ 
cause  of  smaller  output.  Some  tires  will  al¬ 
ways  sell  lower  because  of  lower  standards. 
But  we  promise  you  that  none  will  ever  give 
better  than  Goodyear  value. 

This  policy  has  made  Goodyears  the  larg¬ 
est-selling  tires  in  the  world.  It  will  make 
them  more  so  as  more  men  find  them  out. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  dealer  for  our  new 
price  on  the  size  you  buy. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  GO. 
Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodyear  Tiro  Saver  Accessories  and  Goodyear 
Wing  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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GOOD/p  YEAR 

AKRON.QH1Q 

Fortified  Tires 

l  Rim-Cut— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

F  ..r.  ,  I  Blowouts— by  our  “  On-Air  ”  cure, 

rortmed  J  Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  j  Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

|  Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
V  thick  All-Weather  tread. 
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'i  H  l-c  rural  new-yorkek 


February  2u, 


QuoQazed 

Double  Glass,  Frost  Proof, Hot  Bed 


Raises  ordinary  flowers  or  vegetables 
in  any  climate  without  covering  even  in 
coldest  weather.  Admits  all  light,  but 
the  double 
panes  keep 
out  frost. 

Produces  vig¬ 
orous  plants 
which  can  be 
set  out  early 
without  danger  of 
reseeding. 

Double  protection  can-t  freeze 
from  t  wo  layers  of  glass.  No  putty,  sprigs 
or  springs.  Hoy  can  install.  Sash  of  1 % 
inches  Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  with  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  tenons.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Top  panes  are  lapped  and  secured  in 
place  with  Duo-Glaze  Lock  Strip. 

Plant  Your  Crops  Earlier 

Get  the  extra  money  that  comes  to  the  first  to  niArket  with 
produce*  Dro-Gi.azk  Sash  quickly  pays  for  itself.  Makes 
your  work  easier,  Rtops  losses  and  increases  yodr  profits. 

CALLAHAN  DllO-GLAZE  SASH  CO.,82  Wyandot  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Early  plants  make  the 
profitable  garden 

And  you  can  have  neither  unless  you  use  liot-bcd  sash 

Sunlight  Double  Gla**  S«ih  make  the  earliest  and 
strongest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  labor. 
They  are  complete  without  mats  and  shutters.  Just 
put  them  on  your  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  and  then  watch 
the  plants  grow — not  too  fast — not  spindling  but 
steadily  and  strongly.  Thus  they  are  fitted  to  keep 
on  growing  when  transferred  to  the  open  ground. 

Immediate  shipment  is  made  and  the  freight  is 
equalized  to  the  buyer  according  to  distance.  Ask 
about  this  when  you  write. 

Get  our  free  catalog  with  all  details,  also  Prof. 
Massey's  booklet  on  hot-beds,  cold  frames  and  small 
greenhouses  for  4c  in  stamps.  Write  today. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

924  E.  Broadway  ::  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Sunlight  Sash  Greenhouse 


300,000  Apple  Trees' 

3^c.  each 
J‘‘  Good  Fruit  and  How  to  Grow  It"  FREE^ 

f  This  is  an  80- page  book  of  valuable  information  about  soils, 
how  and  where  to  plant,  trim,  and  grow  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
how  and  when  to  spray,  and  the  cost  of  planting  and  J 
maintaining  an  orchard.  Also  complete  description  of  ,£ 
all  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees.  Roses  and 
Shrubs.  Bargains  in  Home  Garden  Collections. 

98c. — Agents  ask  $3.00  for  them.  Yourname^ 
on  a  Post  Card  brings  this  FREE  BOOK. 

Get  It  Now.  REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Built  by  Fairbanks 
Especially  for 
Farm  Service 


P  VERY  farmer  0 

1—4  needs  this 

scale.  It  will  save 
its  cost  many  times  over — weighing  feed, 
hay,  grain,  fertilizer,  milk,  etc. 

This  scale  is  made  by  Fairbanks  for 
farmers.  Every  part  is  guaranteed  forever 
— and  will  be  replaced  at  any  time  free 
of  charge,  if  found  defective. 

Absolutely  accurate;  extra  large  plat¬ 
form;  large  faced  wheels;  new  exclusive 
arrow  point  beam. 

Sold  at  a  Moderate  Price 

Ask  Vour  dealer.  Or  write  us  direct  for 
descriptive  folder ,  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

416  Broome  Street,  New  York  City 

FAIRBANKS 

PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 


FOR  THE  ADDRESS  OF 

10  Berry  Growers 

we  will  return  10  Pickers'  Tally  Cards  and  special 
prices  on  Standard  quart  baskets  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 
1915.  H.  II.  AULTFATHER,  Minerva,  Ohio 


SNAPDRAGON 

My  specialty. 


I — is  the  coming  garden  flower. 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties. 

S.  RAMSBURO,  Somersworlh,  N.  H. 


Care  of  Old  Peach  Orchard. 

WILL  yon  tell  me  just  what  to  do  for 
an  old  peach  orchard  that  has  not 
been  pruned  or  farmed  for  four 
or  five  years,  yet  had  very  good  crop 
the  past  season?  J.  P.  M. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

If  I  had  an  old  neglected  peach  or¬ 
chard  that  was  giving  good  yields  of 
fruit,  and  an  examination  of  the  trees 
showed  me  numbers  of  strong  fruit  buds 
and  a  fair  promise  of  fruit  for  next  sea¬ 
son,  I  would  not  disturb  it  except  to  cut 
out  dead  wood,  kill  borers  and  spray.  To 
prune  heavily  and  give  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  after  such  a  long  period 
of  neglect  would,  most  likely,  spoil  the 
crop  of  peaches  for  the  coming  season. 
However  it  may  pay  to  lose  one  crop  in 
order  to  have  better  peaches  later  on. 
When  peaches  begin  to  get  old,  when 
comparatively  little  new  wood  is  being 
made  and  that  'way  out  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
head  the  trees  back  very  severely  so  as 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  new  top. 
Renewing  the  top  will  often'  prolong  the 
life  and  usefulness  of  a  peach  tree  for 
several  years;  and  it  is  entirely  practical 
if  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  are  sound 
and  healthy.  A  young  tree  can  be  cut 
back  to  the  trunk  and  still  form  a  new 
top.  But  it  is  safer,  especially  with  old 
trees,  to  leave  good  long  stubs  of  the 
main  branches  together  with  some  of  the 
small  twigs  that  may  he  growing  from 
them.  The  new  top  will  he  formed  quick¬ 
er  this  way  than  if  shoots  had  to  start 
from  the  blind  hrnls  in  the  trunk  and 
larger  limbs.  If  you  decide  to  cut  yours 
back  or  “dishorn”  them,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  then  it  will  be  safe  to  go 
in  and  cultivate  and  fertilize  and  prune 
much  as  you  would  a  newly  set  orchard. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  632  on  “Growing  Peaches”  gives 
several  illustrations  showing  just  how  to 
cut  back  old  peach  trees.  It  also  gives 
much  valuable  advice  on  pruning  and 
will  be  found  quite  helpful  to  peach 
growers.  This  bulletin  is  free  for  the 
asking.  trucker,  jr. 


Cold  Water  for  Irrigation. 

WIIAT  effect,*  if  any,  will  cold  water 
have  on  onions,  pumped  direct  from 
a  spring  through  an  overhead  irri¬ 
gation  system?  The  water  lies  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  some¬ 
what  warmer  than  well  water. 

Unionville,  O.  g.  e.  w. 

I  can  see  no  bad  effect  from  pure 
water  on  the  onions  no  matter  how  cold  it 
may  he.  On  tender  greenhouse  and  hot¬ 
house  plants  I  find  it  an  advantage  to 
let  the  water  get  to  the  temperature  of 
the  house  before  using,  hut  onions  are 
of  a  very  hardy  nature,  not  even  mind¬ 
ing  frost,  for  here  I  plant  my  onion  sets 
in  September  and  they  winter  all  right. 
A  thorough  irrigation  in  dry  weather  can 
only  do  the  onions  good  if  there  is  no 
chemical  constituent  in  the  water  that 
might  do  harm,  and  water  lying  so  close 
to  the  surface  is  generally  all  rain  water. 

w.  F.  M. 


Buying  a  Barrel  of  Flour. 

HOW  do  we  know  when  we  get  the 
standard  weight,  196  pounds  of 
flour?  Do  they  weigh  the  barrel 
with  one  head  or  two  heads  when  the 
flour  is  put  up  and  mark  the  weight  on 
barrel,  seven  meaning  17  pounds,  eight 
meaning  18  pounds?  I  engaged  a  barrel 
of  flour  from  my  dealer.  He  sent  it  to 
my  house  and  when  I  opened  it  the  head 
dropped  four  inches  to  the  flour.  I  went 
back  to  the  dealer  and  told  about  it, 
and  wanted  him  to  fill  the  barrel.  He 
said  no,  he  couldn’t  do  that,  but  he 
would  take  another  barrel  and  weigh  it 
in  my  presence  and  give  me  196  pounds 
of  flour.  I  told  him  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  me.  He  took  another  barrel 
and  weighed  it  with  both  heads  and  made 
it  one-half  pound  short  on  flour.  I  told 
him  I  had  some  wheat  ground  and  put 
up  at  a  flouring  mill  and  the  miller  told 
me  he  weighed  the  barrel  with  one  head, 
and  then  put  in  196  pounds  of  flour. 
Therefore  he  owed  me  the  weight  of  one 
head,  which  was  2 Yj  pounds  and  the 
one-half  above  makes  three  pounds,  which 
he  allowed.  The  whole  matter  seems  to 
hinge  on  the  process  of  marking  and 
weighing  or  putting  up  flour  at  the  mills. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  L.  M.  P. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  a  number  of  mil- 
1  rs  ou  our  list  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. 


“Wiiat  is  you  sorrowful  about?” 
Brother  Williams  asked.  “Be  harricane 
ain’t  blowed  yo’  roof  tree  down  yit ;  de 
land  it  still  here,  an’  you’  two  foots  is 
on  it ;  you  ain’t  too  deef  ter  hear  de  din¬ 
ner-bill,  an’  dar’s  plenty  on  de  table.  De 
only  trouble  is  you  is  too  ongrateful  ter 
thank  de  Lawd  fer  what  you  got  an’  ax 
a  blessin’  over  it  1” — Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


A  Thousand  Dollars 
from  Strawberries 

Inthe  Springof  1913 
one  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  bought  SI  8. 75 
.worth  of  plants, 
setting  them  on  one 
acre  of  land.  No 
special  attention 
was  gi  ven  t  h  e  plants. 
lET^but  in  the  season  of 
1914  the  first  crop  of  berries  sold  for 
$975  in  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  market. 

Jones’ 

Strawberry  Plants 
Made  This  Record 

This  is  an  unusually  fine  record,  but  every 
farmer,  gardener,  or  owner  of  a  small 
terry  patch,  can  make  money  with  Straw¬ 
berries.  We  can  toll  you  the  right  sorts 
to  plant,  and  how  to  care  for  them  after 
setting.  Write  us.  telling  how  much  land 
you  can  give  to  Strawberries.  We  will 
send  you  the  new  edition  of 

Jones’  Strawberry  Book 

which  will  help  you  to  get  started.  You 
might  as  well  get  $500  an  acre  from  terries 
as  $50  from  other  crops.  Write  us  today. 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son 

Box  R  Allen,  Md. 


FRUIT 

BETTER*  PLANTS 

For  over  thirty  years  KNIGHT’S  PLANTS  have 
been  making  big  money  for  our  customers.  Thia 
season  we  are  oncring  a  prize  of 

$100.00  IN  GOLD  FREE 
for  the  roost  productive  strawberry  patch.  This 
contest  is  fully  explained  in  our  KNIGHT’S 
BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS.  It’s  FREE.  Write 
for  a  copy  today  before  supply  is  exhausted. 
DAVID  KNIGHT  A  SON,  Box  31Q  Sawyer,  Mich. 

Strawberries 

Summerand  Fall  Bearing 

Headquarters  for  Strawberries  ■■ 
and  Fruit  Plants  of  all  kinds.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
Crates,  Baakets.  Catalog  free. 

1.  J.Farmer,  Box  520,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


There  la  Money  m  straw- 1 

berries  for  you— yes,  bin  money  on  a 
few  acres;  if  you  start  with  the  right  | 
kind  of  plants— the  sure  grow  kind. 

Baldwin’s  Berry  Business  * 

is  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  I 
“atiL”  Grown  on  new  ground,  bold  direct  to  fruit  | 
groweTB.  Our  catalog  telle  the  whole  story.  It’s  free. 

O.  A.  D,  BALDWIN 
R.  K.  15  Bridgman,  Michigan 

MHHW 


BERRY  PLANTS  s 


ALL  KINDS.  Millions 
of  them.  Catalog  Free. 

.  N.  Scarff ,  New  Carlisle,  0 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants-,™"*  ?! 

funded.  Arthur  K.  lleggan,  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 

ST.  REGIS  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  fading 

Varieties  of  Small  Fruits.  BENJ.  BARRETT,  BLUE  ANCHOR.  N.  J. 

McDonald  Blackberry— T-ry  h  a?d  eet  the  cr<^m 


Price  list. 


of  the  early  berry  market. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY.  Stephenville .  Texas 


BLACK  DlAMOND.Tilackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  l’otato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO.-Vineland,  N.  J. 

healthy  plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  write, 
WEST  &  COFFOCK,  FEKltY,  OHIO.  The 
largest  Strawberry  growers  in  Northern  Ohio. 

STRA  W BERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  including  the  new  everbearing 
kinds.  Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reason¬ 
able  for  quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  W,  JOHNSON  A  BKO.,  SALISBURY, MO 


tM-Hlions  of  trees  &  plants 


*  Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus,  gooseber- 
l  nes  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

gk  THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


%  Rose  Guide  for  1915 

is  ready.  It  shows  what  to  choose  from 
nearly  400  roses — the  very  cream  of  the 
world’s  best.  Free.  85  beautiful  illus- 
’trations—  19  in  color.  Gives  Free  Delivery 
Offer.  Our  own  root  roses  are  hardy,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  guaranteed  to  bloom  —  make  rose 
culture  areal  delight.  Write  for  your  Guido 
and  9  Art  Rose  PosterStamps— today.  Free. 
The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

Box  4  West  Grove,  Pa. 

‘.osc  Specialists.  Over  SO  Years'  Experience 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  most  com¬ 
plete  strawberry  book  ever  written.  It  teaches 
the  Kellogg  Way  of  doing  things  and  tells  the 
whole  strawberry  story  from  start  to  finish.  It  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  famous  Kellogg  Pedigree  plants  are 
grown  on  the  great  Kellogg  plant  farm3  in  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Michigan,  and  pictures  and  describes  all 
the  best  varieties,  including  the  ever-bearing  kind. 

OUR  FAMILY  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  big  farm, 
you  should  grow  your  own  strawberries.  Kellogg's 
Big  Red  Strawberry  garden  will  produce  all  the  de¬ 
licious  strawberries  your  entire  family  can  eat,  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  You  can  have  shortcake,  strawber¬ 
ries  and  cream,  preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round  for  less  than  one  cent  per  gallon. 
Our  Book  gives  full  information. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Yield  more  dollars  per 
acre  and  give  quicker  re¬ 
turns  than  any  other 
crop.  Get  our  64-page 
book  and  learn  The  Kel¬ 
logg  Way,  and  make 
$5C0  to  $1200  per 
acre.  The  Book  is  FREE,  ^ 

ft.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.fTbt 

Boi  4B0,ThteeRiw*.  Mich.""111- 


BEST  and 
BIGGEST 


Jay.  The  best  and  most 
prolific  Blackberry. 
Jumbo.  Biggest  and  best 
Raspberry. 

VanFIeetHybrids.  Won¬ 
derful  Strawberries. 

RrRRIR  Caen.  Best  and  most 
beautiful  Hardy  Grape. 
Everybody’s:  Best  Currant  for  everybody. 
Carrie  Gooseberry:  Succeeds  everywhere. 
MY  CATALOG  No.  l,»n  illustrated  book  of  64 
pages,  tells  all  about  them  and  describes,  with  prices, 
all  “the  good  old  varieties”  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  also  full  instructions  for  planting  with  cultural 
notes,  and  tells  about  the  giant  Jumbo  raspberry  that  I 
am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  36  years  a  specialist  in  Berry  Culture. 


$1000 


An  Acre 
Growing 


EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

Fruit  same  year  as  plantod. 

Free  Catalog  with  lull  Instruotions. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Wo  have  seleetod  eight  varieties  out  of  a  hundred 
and  have  eight  of  the  best.  Our  prices  are  low. 
Send  for  our  1915  catalogue  of  Seed,  Berry  Plants. 
Asparagus  roots.  All  kinds  of  small  plants.  Romance 
Seed.  Plant  8  Truck  Farm,  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Chesv.  old,  Del. 

3,000,000  Besfouaiity  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Bargain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  “Your  plants  out  did 
them  all." — I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio.  Wholesale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money. 
-  ■  - ”  *'d. 


C.  S.  Perdue 


Box  80 


Sliowell,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1— as  per  new  otter  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  Se6d  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything. 

A  1. 1, KG  AN  NUK8EKY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties,  including  the  new  EVERBEARERS 
Finest  grade  of  stock.  Large,  instructive  catalog  FREE 

Is.  G.  TINGLE,  96  R.  R.  Ave.,  Pittsville,  Md. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  "he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


on  Strawberry  Plants.  ^Many  other  varieties  and  garden  roots 

i day  t> 


Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today  to 

A.  C.  WESTON  A  COMPANY. BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


at  re aaonab le  prices. 


Strawberry  Plants  .KW 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del 

RIGHT  PRICES  ON  RIGHT  QUMJTT— Str.wberry,  Raspberry,  Black 
berry  A  Currant  Plants.  Circular  free.  J.  V.  Meeder,  N.  Girard,  Pa. 

'•  SUPERB  ”  Ctrau/hurrioQ  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  oil  awuoi  i  willard  b  kille,  Sw.desboro,  k.  j. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Are  you  in  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees ;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Sealecide?  Write 
Calls'  Nurseries,  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


Grow  Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

Select  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  tested  varieties.  Grow  them 
right.  Even  a  small  patch  will  yield  big  profits  —  one  man  made 
S200  on  1/5  acre  of  a  standard  variety.  Think  of  the  pleasure, 
too,  of  having:  your  oumdelicious  berries  for  home  use. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 

and  you  are  more  certain  of  large  crops  of  big,  delicious  strawberries.  They 
are  hardy  and  vigorous  and  heavy  yielders.  We  have  200  acres  in  small 
fruit  plants  and  can  guarantee  prompt  shipment  in  any  quantity.  We  have 
all  the  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quirement.  All  plants  carefully  selected  and  packed  fresh 
for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 

For  full  description  of  all  worth-while  varieties,  jead  Allen  a  Book 
of  Berries.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  the  latest  and  best  cultural 
methods.  It’ 8  free.  Write  for  copy  today . 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TJL5. 


THhC  PiUPt^VL,  NEW-YORKER 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  aud  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  aud  a  ‘  square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


No.  76 

Planet  Jr  Pivot-wheel 
Riding  Cultivator 

Gives  bigger  better  results  than  any 
other  one-row  cultivator  ever  invented. 
Strongly  constructed;  easily  handled.  No 
■wood  used  except  for  break  pins. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 
Describes  in  detail  over  55  tools,  including:  Seeders, 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators.  Send  postal  for  It  now. 


S  L  ALLEN  fit  CO 
BOX  1107V  PHILADELPHIA  PA 


Sows  Fertilizers 


Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  all  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers— nitrate,  phosphate, 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast 
and  evenly  in  amounts  from  one  hundred  to 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  and  quickly  set. 

__  _ 

uie. 


STEVENS 
Fertilizer  Sower 

Has  only  force  feed  which  will  sow  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springs  or 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 


refer yau  to  a  dealer  if 
none  near  you  Scud 
today  for  64-page  Cata¬ 
log  of  Chicopee  Lino 

Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural 
Tool  Co. 

^ar-T— -ej1-  >aj/ 


tools  —  tho  line  of 
62  years'  sterling 
reputation.  Then 
an  implement  for 
every  farm  need. 

Box  No.  75 
Chicopee  Falls 
Mass. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME 
&  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

The  Spreader  you  will 

Eventually  Buy.  ^  ■  Wriue„ 

Circular. 


The  Spreader  that  Spreads  Itegu. 
larly  under  all  conditions.  Lime  and 
fertilizers  are  expensive,  therefore  apply  them 
evenly  with  a  Frederick  County  Spreader  and 
Save  Money. 

W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Maiu  Office,  Dept  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 


LEGAL  QUESTIONS. 

Contract  of  Hiring. 

I  HIRED  out  to  a  man  to  work  on  his 
farm  for  a  year,  but  made  no  written 
contract  with  him.  only  verbally. 
Before  I  took  this  position  he  stated 
in  a  letter  that  he  would  hire  me  for  six 
months.  After  that  I  talked  with  him 
and  said  he  wanted  me  for  12  months. 
This  man  is  of  a  very  ugly  disposition 
and  discharged  hired  help  without  just 
cause;  had  lawsuits  with  some.  If  he 
disliked  me  and  told  me  to  get  out.  could 
I  file  a  lawsuit  for  a  year's  wages 
against  him?  .Some  time  ago  he  had  to 
pay  a  hired  man  eight  months'  wages; 
was  forced  to  by  law.  it.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Everything  here  would  depend  on  the 
contract  you  finally  made  with  your  em¬ 
ployer  ;  whether  your  evidence  would 
establish  that  after  your  employer  wrote 
that  he  would  hire  you  for  six  months 
he  made  a  new  verbal  contract  to  hire 
you  for  a  year.  This  contract,  if  it  could 
not  be  performed  within  a  year,  would 
be  void  as  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
It  should  have  been  in  w.iting.  What¬ 
ever  contract  you  succeed  in  establishing 
you  .  ay  recover  wages  for  the  full  term 
if  your  employer  discharges  you  before 
the  end  without  just  cause.  if.  d. 


QUICKLY 

EVENLY 


Outlawed  Bill ;  Property  in  Trust. 

1.  A  owes  a  hill  for  goods  bought  in 
Illinois  and  A.  living  in  Connecticut,  has 
not  paid  anything  on  this  bill  for  five 
years  last  May.  I  low  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  this  bill  will  outlaw?  2.  A  who 
cannot  have  any  property  in  his  name, 
would  like  to  purchase  some  real  estate 
in  company  with  B  and  would  like  to 
arrange  so  that  A’s  name  would  not 
show  nil  the  deeds  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  papers  so  that  A  could  hold  his 
share  of  the  property.  Ileal  estate  is 
now  deeded  to  B.  In  other  words,  what 
form  of  writing  would  A  want  from  B, 
so  that  A  could  hold  his  half  interest  in 
the  property  and  not  have  it  deeded 
to  A  V  w.  a.  o. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Actions  on  written  contracts  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  in  writ¬ 
ing,  in  which  class  the  claim  against  you 
would  presumably  be,  are  barred  in 
Illinois  10  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
occurred. 

2.  The  proper  procedure  in  this  cast* 
would  be  for  B.  to  execute  a  declaration 
of  trust  that  lie  holds  an  undivided  one- 
half  share  of  the  property  for  A. 

M.  I). 


Fence  Along  New  Jersey  Railroad. 

I  NOTICED  the  Statement  that  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  compelled  the 
railroads  to  build  and  maintain 
fences  along  their  property.  Does  this 
mean  the  whole  fence  or  only  one-half? 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
passes  through  the  farm  occupied  by  my 
father.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  bought  the  right  of  way, 
they  built  all  of  the  fence  on  both  sides 
of  the  track,  as  they  said  (at  the  time) 
they  were  compelled  by  law  to  do  this. 
Since  that  time  they  have  refused  to  re¬ 
pair  but  one-half  of  the  fence.  The  land 
is  needed  for  pasture,  but  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  the  fence  is  gone.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  whether  they  are  required 
to  build  the  fence?  c.  II.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

The  laws  of  New  Jersey  provide  that 
every  railroad  company  organized  under 
the.  laws  of  that  State  shall  erect  and 
maintain  fences  on  the  side  of  its  road,  of 
the  height  and  strength  of  division  fences 
required  by  law,  with  gates  or  bar-ways 
at  farm  crossings,  and  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  is  a  New  Jersey 
corporation.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
deed  by  which  the  railroad  company  ob¬ 
tained  title  which  would  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  pay  any  share  in  the 
construction  of  tho  fence,  and  vou  should 
tell  the  company  that  under  Section  21 
of  the  General  Railroad  Law  they  are 
compelled  to  maintain  the  fence,  and 
that  you  intend  to  use  the  adjoining 
land  for  pasture  and  will  hold  them  liable 
for  any  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
th°  poor  f*>ne<\ 


Lease  Includes  Fruit  Trees. 

A  owns  a  place  with  house  and  one- 
half  acre  ground,  which  lias  some  fruit 
trees  on  it.  which  he  rents  to  B.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  fruit.  Is  it  a  law 
in  this  State  that  A  has  a  right  to  take 
tLe  fruit  and  B  lias  no  right  to  touch 
it  unless  so  specified  at  time  of  renting? 

New  York.  m.  s.  e. 

Considerable  would  depend  upon  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  but  where  this  does 
not  mention  the  fruit  trees  specifically 
but  merely  mentions  “land”  or  “house 
and  lot"  the  fruit  trees  being  part  of  the 
realty  would  be  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  lease.  B  would  therefore 
be  entitled  to  the  fruit  and  A  could  not 
touch  it.  Indeed,  A  would  be  a  trespasser 
if  he  came  upon  the  land  to  get  tho 
fruit. 


When  You  Buy  a  Home 


O  ° 

o  - 


40% 

SAVED! 


^.o  o'o 


Save  This  Much 
On  Every  Dollar! 

Save  66%  Carpenter’s  Bills 
Save  the  Lumber  Dealer’s  Profit 
Save  the  Wholesale  Dealer’s  Profit 
Save  18%  Lumber  Waste 
Save  Months  of  time  in  Building 


“THE  MANOR” 

Complete 

Fine.  big.  roomy, handsome  farm  resi¬ 
dence —  7  Rooms  with  or  without 
bath.  See  list  below  of  What  You  Get. 


You  waste,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  build¬ 
ing,  40  cents  of  Every  Dollar.  Send  for 
the  free  Sterling  Home  Book  and  prove  to 
yourself  this  astonishing  fact. 

Labor  Cost  Cut  to  l/3 


$698  Biggest  Saving  of  All 


Don’t  forget  that  the  workmanship  on  any  home 
costs  more  than  the  lumber.  We  save  you  %  the 
labor  cost  because  Sterling  Homes  come  with  each 
part  measured  and  cut-to-fit. 

One  can  erect  a  Sterling  home  before  the  fastest 
workman  can  cut  and  erect  the  frame  of  an  ordinary 
house.  So  we  save  you  enormous  labor  expense,  in 
addition  to  the  retail  and  wholesale  profits  on  your 
building  materials. 


$494 


“THE  LEON” 

All  Materials 

Commodious  6  Room  Cottage,  com¬ 
fortable,  cozy,  beautifully  arranged, 
with  or  without  bath.  See  below  what 
you  get  for  this  amazing  price. 


“The  MARTIN  DALE”  $  9  Q  50 

Everything  Furnished  £  W  w  ' 

Lowest  priced  high-grade  S  Room 
Home  in  the  world.  A  dandy.  Can  be 
built  in  4  days.  See  list  below  for 
what  you  get. 


Other  Buildings, 
Barns,  Etc. 

Don’t  build  a  barn  till  you  hear  from 
our  Barn  Department.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  ready  cut  barns  at  $193 
and  up.  including  all  the  latest  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences. 

You  can  put  up  a  Sterling  Barn 
without  hiring  carpenters.  Do  it 
yourself!  Do  it  in  one-third  the  usuai 
time.  Save  big  money  and  have  a 
solid,  substantial  Barn.  Send  for 
Sterling  Book  No.  J-ZO  which  in¬ 
cludes  Barns.  Sheds.  Garages  and 
other  buildings. 


As  to 

KNOTS 

or  Other  Blemishes 

A  great  deal  of  lumber 
now-a-days  contains  knots, 
warps, worm  holes,  softplaoes, 
rot  spots,  etc.  But  Sterling 
is  free  from  blemishes.  Every 
beam,  board  and  rafter  and 
every  other  piece  is  straight 
and  sound.  To  prove  that, 
we  are  willing  to  ship  you 
the  materials  and  let  you 
inspect  them  before  sending 
us  a  penny. 

Remember  what  “Ster¬ 
ling”  means  on  silver.  It 
means  the  same  on  lumber. 


WHAT  YOU  GET 


Foundation  Tim¬ 
bers  cut  tofit.  all  Ster¬ 
ling  Marked  Lumber. 
Framing  Material 

including  joist,  raft¬ 
ers,  studding,  etc  .  all 
cut  to  fit— all  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber. 

Sheathing  for  out¬ 
side  walls, cut  to  fit— all 
1  in.  Sterling  Marked 
Lumber 

Roof  Sheathing  cut 

to  fit— all  1  in.  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber. 

Flooring  all  cut  to  fit 
tongued  and  grooved 
1  x  4  in.-St'erling 
Marked  Lumber. 
Sub-floors  all  cut 
j  to  fit— 1  in.  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber  as 
specified. 

Siding,  beveled  as 
specified,  cut  to  fit— 
Sterling  Marked  Lum¬ 
ber. 

Shingles— best  grade 
WashingtonRed  Cedar 

Sterling  Marked  Lumber. 

Exterior  Finish  all 

cut  tofit  including  cor¬ 
nices,  corner  boards, 
water  table  etc.,  all 
mitred.  Also  porch 


timbers,  joists,  floor¬ 
ing,  columns,  railing, 
posts,  and  finish  for 
porches.  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber. 

.  Interior  Finish 
including  stairs  all  cut 
to  fit— Sterli  ng  Marked 
Lumber, 

Doors  and  Wln- 
dows  all  trim  inside 
and  out.  All  Sterling 
Marked  Lumber  a  s 
specified.  Windows 
include  frame  and 
glazed  sash. 

.  sterling  Hardware 
includes  all  hinges, 
locks,  window-1  i  f  ts. 
knobs,  nails,  tin  flash¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Sterling  Paint  and 

Varnish  Enough  for 
two  full  coats,  inside 
and  out. 

Sterling  Plaster 
Board  or  lath  and 
plaster,  as  you  prefer. 
Complete  materials 
necessary  to  build  and 
finish yourhome.  With 
blue-prints,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  chart  show¬ 
ing  just  where  every 
piece  is  to  go. 


A  Real  Home  Every  Hour 

Think  of  a  factory  that  cuts  a  home  per  hour! 
That  wastes  but  2%  in  cutting  parts  to  fit,  as  against 
the  18%  waste  of  hand  sawing  and  fitting!  How 
can  hand  labor  ever  hope 
to  compete  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  efficiency! 

And  this  we  do  without 
haste  or  hurry.  Each  part 
and  piece  is  cut  with  a 
precision  and  accuracy 
that  no  human  hand  can 
equal. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
can  supply  better  materials 
and  better  workmanship? 

Or  that  we  who  are  actual 
forest  and  mill  owners, can 
sell  at  less  than  others. 

Last  year  during  the 
building  season  a  thousand 
homes  were  made  in  this 
factory  and  sold.  Real 
Homes,  they  were  too-not‘‘Houses”-but  the  kind 
of  homes  women  love  for  the  conveniences,  thaf 
men  love  for  the  comforts;  that  all  love  for  the 
beauty  and  refinement. 

GET  OUR  BOOK 
“THE  FAMOUS  FIFTY” 

Here  we  show  a  few  Sterling  designs.  But  theso 
pictures  are  necessarily  small.  And  there  ar< 
scores  of  Sterling  Homes  in  our  latest  home  bool 
not  shown  here.  Send  for  the  Book.  See  alH 
these  Homes  in  large  photograhic  roproduction . 

th^lnten,ors»  the  detailed  description.  Se<‘ 
U  KSt?rl‘ 'l45  BunRalows,  Cottages  and  Houses.  Man  . 
i*J>solJ?fely  new-  No  matter  how  little  or  how  rmiel . 
you  expect  to  put  in  your  new  home,  no  matter  what  style  yoi 
have  in  mind,  there  la  a  Sterling  that  will  positively  dellelv 
you  at  a  price  you  can  afford  ro  pay.  y  * 

Don’Lbuy  *umber.  don’t  engage  a  contractor,  don’t  commit  . 

,n  anyway  until  you  have  seen  the  Sterl  ing  Book.  .♦* 
The  Famous  Fifty.  It  costs  not  a  cent  and  puts  you  »** 
under  no  obligation.  Send  for  the  Book.  Save  „** 

40  cents  on  every  dollar  by  this  one  move!  y* 

The  Coupon  or  a  Postal  will  bring  /*  jr 
the  Sterling  Book  by  return  mail 

International  Mill 
&  Timber  Co. 

Department  J-2  ►V**  7'  .  . 

BAY  CITY,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

GENTLEMEN  :  -  Please 
send  me,  without  obligat¬ 
ing  me  in  any  way.  your 
latest  Book  of  Sterling  Homes. 


Internationa  1 
Mill  & 
Timber  Co. 


Save  Your  Strength  —  Your 
Horses,  Your  Time  and  Big 
Money  This  Easy  Way 


Get  facts  now  about  these  low-lift, 
handy  wagons.  Save  man’s  work.  Save 
all  repair  expense.  Lighter  draft,  do  not 
rut  roads  or  fields  even  on  wet  y round. 
We  also  furnish  wheels  to  fit  ANY  wagon. 
Climate  can't  affect  our  steel  wheels.  Spokes 
/Vdon't  work  loose  from  rim  or  hub.  Let  us  prove 
it.  Send  postal  now  lot  free  illustrated  book. 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 9  48^hnSt.*  Quincy,  111* 


Get 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels  and  I 
Handy  Wagons  /  now? 


This 

free 

Book 
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POTASH  FROM  THE  OCEAN. 

( Continued  from  page  25Jf.) 
comes  out  of  the  water,  as  compared  with 
other  well-known  materials: 

*  Phos¬ 

phoric 

Material  Moisture  Nitrogen  Fotash  Acid 

%  (,  %  %  % 

Horse  manure, 
solid  fresh  «" 


Green  Alfalfa . 

Cow  peas . 

Street  sweepings, 

W  a  s  b  i  ngton, 

D.  C . 

Wet  kelp. . . , 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  green  kelp  as 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  water  contains  in 
each  ton  50  pounds  of  potash,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  about  seven  pounds  in 
solid  stable  manure,  and  only  about  11 
pounds  in  street  sweepings. 


0.44 

0.35 

0.17 

1.55 

1.50 

•  •  » 

73.2C- 

.50 

.60 

.30 

75.37) 

.72 

.45 

.15 

78.81 

.27 

.31 

.98 

.86 

.55 

.55 

85.00 

.30 

2.50 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Domestic. — The  ste<j"~  ’  ;p  iowa  of 

the  Goodrich  T<  company  was 
crushed  by  ice  v  /  s  and' sank,  Feb. 
4,  three  miles  off  Chicago.  The  crew, 
numbering  about  45  men  and  one  pas¬ 
senger,  made  their  way  over  the  ice  floes 
to  shore.  A  score  of  other  ships  were 
icebound  in  the  great  fields  that  line  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Feb.  4  the  New  York  .Senate  passed 
the  resolution  giving  the  State  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  on  woman  suffrage. 
By  law  it  was  necessary  that  two  differ¬ 
ent  Legislatures  adopt  the  resolution.  It 
was  passed  in  1913  in  the  face  of  some 
opposition,  but  at  last  year’s  election  all 
parties  favored  it  in  their  platforms,  so 
there  were  few  dissenting  voices  in  the 
Legislature  and  no  negative  votes  in 
either  house  this  year. 

Five  big  packing  companies — Armour 
&  Company,  Swift  &  Company,  the  St. 
Louis  Dressed  Beef  and  Provision  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Hammond  Packing  Company, 
and  Morris  &  Company — were  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  State  Anti-Trust 
law  by  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  Feb. 
9.  An  order  of  ouster  was  issued,  but 
the  companies  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  State  on  payment  of  $25,000  each. 
To  stay  in  the  State  each  company  must 
pay  its  fine  by  March  11.  The  court 
ruled  that  the  anti-trust  law  was  violated 
by  the  acquirement  by  the  National  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  of  the  Hammond  Packing 
Company  and  the  St.  Louis  Dressed  Beef 
and  Provision  Company.  The  National 
Packing  Company  was  organized  by 
the  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris  com¬ 
panies.  The  opinion  says  the  National 
Company  became  a  holding  concern  for, 
and  directed,  the  five  packing  companies 
named,  thereby  destroying  competition 
and  fixing  the  price  for  dressed  meats. 

The  American  liner  Philadelphia  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York,  Feb.  9,  with  33  men 
rescued  in  mid-ocean  from  the  wrecked 
oil  tank  steamer  Chester.  Distress  sig-  ; 
nals  flashed  from  a  pocket  electric  light 
by  a  member  of  the  Chester’s  crew  -were 
seen  by  a  lookout  of  the  Philadelphia, 
bound  from  Liverpool  for  New  YTork. 
Seas  were  x'unning  high  when  lifeboats 
were  launched  from  the  rescuing  steamer 
and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  tank 
ship  were  picked  up  from  the  water,  into 
which  they  were  commanded  to  leap. 
Flying  the  Dutch  flag,  the  Chester  was 
on  its  way  to  Rotterdam  from  New  York, 
with  an  oil  cargo. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  jury  of 
12  men  in  Circuit  J';2ae  Davis’s  court 
at  Portland,  Ure.,  F'  ,  4,  decided  that 
shearing  sheep  in  December  and  leaving 
them  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  Winter 
weather  is  cruelty  to  animals.  After 
being  out  for  hours  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  upholding  the  decision  of  District 
Judge  Jones  in  fining  Lester  Willard,  a 
Troutdale  sheepman,  $100.  Willard’s  de¬ 
fence  was  that  the  shearing  rid  the  sheep 
of  ticks,  with  which  they  had  been 
troubled. 

As  the  result  of  discovery  of  foot  and 
mouth  infection  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Jersey 
City,  Pittsburgh  and  Columbus,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Feb.  6,  in¬ 
structed  its  inspectors  to  close  the  yards 
in  those  cities  to  interstate  shipment  of 
live  stock  after  carloads  in  transit  had 
been  disposed  of.  An  order  prescribing 
details  and  announcing  whether  the  yards 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  receive 
cattle  for  immediate  slaughter  will  be 
issued  later.  As  to  shipments  in  transit, 
the  inspectors  were  instructed  to  allow 
the  live  stock  to  go  forward  if  they 
showed  no  symptoms  of  the  disease,  had 
not  been  handled  in  infected  pens,  and 
were  destined  for  immediate  slaughter  in 
quarantined  areas  where  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  meats  was  maintained.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  received  at  the  department  that 
the  Pennsylvania  State  officials  were  pro¬ 
mulgating  a  quarantine  against  shipments 
from  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  other  States. 
In  view  of  the  action  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  activities  in  other 
States,  department  officials  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  Federal  quarantine 
would  not  be  necessary  at '  this  time. 

Because  of  the  danger  to  American 
nursery  stock,  a  public  hearing  was  held 
Feb.  2,  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  to  discuss  a  proposed 
quarantine  on  the  importation  of  all 
pines  from  Europe.  During  the  last  year 


imported  pines  have  been  found  to  be 
infested  with  the  European  pine-shot 
moth.  In  Europe  this  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  insect  enemies  of  pines  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  destructive  in  nurseries,  young 
forests  and  ornamental  plantations.  It 
kills  or  injures  the  young  twig  growth 
and  deforms  the  tree  to  a  serious  extent. 
In  this  country  the  insect  seems  to  be 
still  confined  to  the  European  pines  in 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  West  Virginia. 

The  first  shipment  of  the  season  of 
spinach  from  the  farm  of  the  Walker 
Properties  Association  of  Austin,  Tex., 
was  started  north  early  in  January.  The 
shipment  consisted  of  a  full  carload  and 
was  valued  at  $1,200.  The  Walker  spin¬ 
ach  farm  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  the  coming  year  over  5,- 
000,000  cans  of  spinach  have  already 
been  contracted  for  from  the  Walker 
packing  plant. 

WASHINGTON.— The  national  or¬ 
ganization  interested  in  penny  postage  in¬ 
tends  to  press  legislation  for  the  plan  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  Those 
interested,  proceeding  upon  the  theory 
that  President  Wilson  will  call  a  special 
session  of  Congress,  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  enlist  public  support  for  the 
proposal.  Bills  providing  for  penny 
postage  have  been  presented  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Griest  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Republican,  and  McKellar  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Rouse  of  Kentucky,  Demo¬ 
crats.  Representatives  of  the  national 
organization  say  the  body  is  made  up  of 
small  merchants  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals.  They  deny  that 
mail  order  houses  are  behind  the  move¬ 
ment. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  26th  annual  exhibition,  Feb. 
12-18;  secretary  and  superintendent, 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
March  9-12. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  March  24,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Farmers’  Week,  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  March  15-19. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  June  23-25, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 

For  Farm  or  Factory 


OATALOa  FRBB 

PORTABLE  OR  v 
BTATtONARY 

Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  how  big  an 
engine  you  need  and  get  our  offer  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

RUBBER  ROOFING 

—WEATHERPROOF-  DURABLE- 

ROLLS  OF  108  SQUARE  FEET 
INCLUDING  NAILS  &  CEMENT 

NO  SECONDS 

i  PLY  .85  ROLL  FREIGHT  ALLOWED 


1.15 

1.40 


3  ROLLS  OR  OVER 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


THE  RUBBER  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

5  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

HARNESS  BOOK  FRFF 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  get 

much  better  goods— a  custom-made.  Oak-tanned 
harness  DIKECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Two  guarantees,  one  money  back 
if  not  satisfied— and  another  for  five  years. 


king  harness 


has  been  on  the  market  32  years.  Free  catalog  is  an 
eye-opener  on  harnesses.  75  styles  including  horse 
clothing.  Write  right  now  for  *  ‘-r  free  book. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  12-22;  -a  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 

SUL  P  ft  U  R 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

T.&  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  Bergenport  Sulphur  Works,  100  William  SI.,  New  York 


Get  a  “catch”,  a  good  stand,  and  a  big  yield  of  CLOVER,  ALFALFA, 
Peas,  Beans,  Vetch,  and  all  other  Legumes — inoculate  with  * 

The  Improved  German  Soil  lnoculator,  Nobbe-Hlhner  Process 


TRAG 

TRAO t  HARK.  REC  O  OFC.6.1098  NO.  122*2 


PURE  .CULTURE 

the  Simplest  safest  and  surest  system 

OF  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMES 


Gold  Medal  St.  Louis  1904 


Inoculated  Not 
ALFALFA  Inocu- 


In  hal f -acre,  1 -acre 
and  5-acre  cans 

“NITRAGIN”  is  the  original  Pure  Culture — a  granular  medium  (nof 
a  jelly) — nothing  to  break  or  spill — packed  in  a  ventilated  can,  con¬ 
taining  millions  of  surfaces,  supporting  billions  of  nitrogen-gathering 
germs,  their  health,  strength  and  virility 

Guaranteed  for  Six  Months  by  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 

Absolutely  harmless.  Easy  to  use.  An  investment — not  an  expense. 
Remember  —  legumes  not  inoculated  take  no  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
Inoculated  legumes  mean  bigger  yields,  richer  feeding  value,  better  soil. 
Avoid  Imitations.  LOOK  FOR  THE  ARMOUR  OVAL  LABEL. 
Pure  Culture  inoculation  is  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  authorities.  Don’t  waste  good  seed.  Make  your  crop 
sure.  Inoculate  with  “NITRAGIN”.  It  can  be  obtained  for  any  legume. 


r.ud  See  your  seed  dealer  or  write  our  nearest  office  for  free  booklet . 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Dept.  52 

Chicago,  ID.  Baltimore,  Md.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  -  Nashville,  Tenn. 


J 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

Nature’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

1  "  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  *1.00  TO  *12.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


ING  ^ 


The  Huber  Engine  makes 
steam  at  saving  of  25  to  40  per 
cent.  The  Huber  Farmer  Tractor 
develops  the  greatest  power  with 
the  least  fuel.  Read  it  all  in  the  new  book. 


THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO. 


Address 

646  Center  Street,  Marion,  Ohio 


ore  \ 
Better* 
.Cheaper 

We  have  told  thou-  1 

sands  of  farmers  how  to  do  it.  Let  us 
tell  you.  Our  new  book  explains  how  the 

HUBER 

Thresher  Equipment 

makes  and  saves  money.  Describes  ful¬ 
ly  the  thresher  that  cuts  the  bands;  feeds, 
weighs,  sacks  the  grain;  and  stacks  the 
straw;  all  automatically.  Send  postal  today. 


Have  You  Clay 
Soil? 

Sticky,  heavy,  hard  to  cultivate? 
To  make  it  light  and  crumbly,  to 
improve  drainage  and  prevent  sur¬ 
face  washing,  and  to  allow  the 
easy  access  of  air  and  water  so 
necessary  to  the  healthful  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  roots,  use 


REE]  LAND  L,  me 


One  application  roften  lasts  for 
years.  It  is  sold  under  a  guaran¬ 
teed  analysis  and  a  reputation  of 
more  than  a  century  standing  back 
of  the  product. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office  for  free 
illustrated  "booklet  telling  how,  when  and 
where  to  use  lime,  and  how  to  make  tests. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  101  ParkAve. 


CROWN  LIME  SOWERS 


Best  machines  for  sowing  lime,  fertilizer,  plaster,  salt, 
etc.  Simple,  strong,  durable.  Distribute  evenly  and 
have  large  range  of  quantity.  No  gears.  Large  capacity 
and  light  draft.  Strongly  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  write  us  for  free  catalog  of  Lime 
Sowers,  Grain  Drills  and  Wheelbarrow  Grass  Seeders. 
CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  10,  Phelps,  New  York 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,600  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  K  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Over  10,000  Sold 
the  Past  Season 

Has  met  with  the  highest  approval 
everywhere.  Set  it  any  depth  you 
wish  and  it  will  stir  the  soil  just  that 
depth  all  down  the  row.  Go  between 
the  row  or  astride  the  row.  It  runs 
30  per  cent,  easier  than  any  other 
cultivator  upon  the  market. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
handle  them,  write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  and  tes¬ 
timonials  and 
special  Intro¬ 
ductory  price. 

Oep't  E 
THE  SCHAIBLE 
MFG.  CO. 
Elyria,  Ohio 


Big  Light 
at  Small 


Equip 

p _ .  your  home 

UOSt  with  a  Con- 

traco  Kerosene 
Incandescent  Mantle 
Lamp.  It  gives  100  can¬ 
dle  power  brilliant  yet  soft 
light;  consumes  1  quart  kero¬ 
sene  (coal  oil)  in  20  hours.  Sim¬ 
ple  in  construction;  lighted  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  like  any  kerosene  wick 
lamp.  Indispensable  in  the  coun- 
try  home  and  sold  at  prices 
— ?2  and  up — within  the 
meaus  of  every  house- 
t  hold.  Exceptional 

inducement  for 
.  agents.  Write 

Connecticut  today  for 

T  ,.  r  special 

trading  Le.  ^^terrns. 

Box  A,  Clinton,  Conn. 
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Water  Supply  Question*. 

JUAVE  an  apple  tree  standing  within 
10  or  1-  feet  of  a  well  17  feet  deep 
.  (dug  and  walled  with  stone  and 
upper  five  feet  cemented)  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  supply  of  fine  water  for  several 
families.  I  would  like  to  fertilize  this 
apple  tree,  as  it  bears  heavily  alternate 
years.  What  can  I  use  and  how  apply 
it,  without  affecting  the  water V  Most 
■  f  the  water  and  perhaps  all  of  it.  comes 
in  on  the  rock  at  bottom  of  well.  2.  I 
have  a  Summer  cottage  on  a  sloping  loca¬ 
tion  below  a  canal  and  about  40  feet 
from  it.  If  I  dig  a  well  there,  say  40 
feet  from  water  in  canal  will  the  water 
be  sufficiently  filtered  in  seeping  from 
canal  through  50  feet  of  soil  to  be  fit 
for  drinking  purposes?  It  is  so  situated 
that  I  do  not  care  to  expend  very  much 
on  it.  w.  w.  f. 

Waterville.  Ohio. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  tree  we  should 
use  soluble  chemicals  like  nitrate  of 
soda,  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  make  several  applications,  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time.  In  this  way 
the  tree  will  take  up  the  plant  food 
about  as  fast  as  it  is  given  and  there 
would  be  but  little  leached  into  the  well. 
2.  We  will  pass  the  second  question  on  to 
•  >ur  readers. 


Steel  Bars  for  Icebox. 


OUR  refrigerator  has  an  ice  rack  made 
of  pine  boards  %-iueh  thick.  30 
inches  long  and  three  inches  apart. 
I  wish  to  replace  them  with  steel  bars, 
die  same  width,  so  they  will  drop  into 
he  spaces  made  for  the  %-inch  boards. 
IIow  thick  must  I  have  the  steel?  The 
cakes  of  ice  average  100  to  125  pounds, 
about  one  foot  thick  and  16  inches  wide. 
Maine.  f.  c.  c. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  re¬ 
frigerator  rack  has  been  floored  with 
pine  bars  %-inch  thick  and  30  inches 
long.  These  were  placed  up  edgewise  like 
the  joists  in  the  floor  of  a  house  and 
spaced  three  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center.  The  depth  was  not  given,  but 
was  presumably  from  three  to  four  inches. 
F.  C.  C.  wishes  to  change  these  bars  for 
steel  bars  which  are  to  lie  %-inch  wide, 
so  as  to  fit  into  the  places  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  pine  bars,  and  wishes  to 
know  the  necessary  thickness  to  support 
the  load.  lie  neglects  to  say.  however, 
what  the  load  will  be,  giving  the  weight 
of  a  cake  of  ice  but  not  saying  to  what 
depth  it  will  be  piled.  Probably  though 
it  will  be  only  one  cake  deep.  A  bar  of 
steel  %x%  inches  will  be  rigid  under 
these  conditions  and  would  even  support 
a  much  greater  load.  Why  not  use  30- 
inch  lengths  of  %-inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe?  Its  outside  diameter  is  only  a 
very  little  under  %-inch  and  it  would  be 
amply  strong  to  carry  the  load  outlined 
above.  It  would  also  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  easily  obtained,  easily  cut 
to  length,  and  of  being  rust  resistant,  an 
important  point  in  this  place. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


readers  who  have  had  experience 
concrete  blocks  will  please  tell  us. 


Notes  About  Woodchucks. 

T  NOTICE  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  article 
1  claiming  to  give  a  description  of  the 
woodchuck,  which  does  not  give  suf¬ 
ficient  detail.  Vermont  is  the  home  of 
the  coarse-haired  quinchhog,  but  he  is 
not  as  common  as  60  years  ago.  He  lives 
mainly  on  clover,  and  will  go  miles  to 
find  a  good  clover  field,  dig  a  hole  in  it, 
and  live  there.  He  is  all  colors,  from 
white,  yellow,  gray,  brown  to  black,  and 
weighs  from  five  to  30  pounds.  lie  dens 
up  before  the  ground  freezes,  like  the 
bear.  The  young  ai"  born  early  in  the 
Spring,  from  four  to  eight  at  a  time.  A 
family  will  eat  as  much  clover  as  three 
sheep,  and  wallow  down  what  they  do 
not  eat.  They  are  hard  to  kill,  like  the 
grizzly  bear.  Unless  you  hit  the  heart 
or  puncture  the  brain  you  do  not  kill 
them.  The  skin  is  tough  and  makes  good 
leather.  As  raw  hide  it  is  tough  and 
flabby.  In  the  Fall,  if  in  good  clover, 
they  are  very  fat,  a  thick  coat  of  blub¬ 
ber  under  the  skin.  This  is  the  best 
of  oil  for  all  purposes,  being  soft  and 
clean  for  greasing  boots,  hames,  or  any 
use  where  a  soft  oil  is  wanted.  A  large 
woodchuck  will  produce  two  quarts  of 
oil.  The  flesh  is  good  to  eat  if  properly 
dressed,  and  some  poor  people  salt  it 
for  Winter  use.  The  story  that  the 
woodchuck  comes  out  Candlemas  Day 
and  looks  for  his.  c,badow  is  called  a 
myth,  but  I  have  seen  them  out  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  they  had  to  dig  out  through 
two  feet  of  snow,  but  usually  they  stay 
in  until  the  leaves  come  out. 

Vermont.  a.  l.  bowex. 

For  a  good  while  past  I  have  seen  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  how  to  get  rid  of  wood¬ 
chucks,  but  nobody  seems  to  answer 
the  question  just  right.  I  went  to  live 
on  a  farm  where  I  never  have  seen  so 
many  “chucks"  before.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  take  an  empty 
shell,  push  the  cap  out,  push  a  piece 
of  fuse  into  it.  leave  tb*  fuse  about  one 
foot  long;  fill  the  shell  about  two-thirds 
full  of  powder,  fill  the  rest  of  the  shell 
with  sulphur.  ‘  Press  tight,  put  in  the 
hole,  leave  just  enough  fuse  out  that  it 
can  he  lit.  Shut  the  hole  up  tight,  touch 
it  off.  The  air  pressure  with  the  fumes 
of  the  sulphur  does  the  work  every  time. 
This  has  been  tried  on  foxes  and  skunks ; 
has  never  failed.  No  others  will  ever 
live  in  the  holes  again,  the  holes  have 
been  dug  out.  The  beast  was  found 
limp  and  dead  every  time.  If  you  have 
nut  the  old  shell  a  small  bottle  will  do. 
Put  the  sulphur  in  first  when  using  the 
bottle.  j.  s.  m. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

Destroying  Woodchucks. — As  you 
are  often  discussing  the  question  of  ex¬ 
terminating  woodchucks,  I  will  give  your 
readers  my  method.  If  they  will  mix  salt 
and  pari^  greevr>/,r,‘"'haps  one-fifth  of  the 
latter,  together 'anc)..  drop  a  tablespoonful 
or  two  in  the  holes^  in  Summer  or  when 
not  hibernating,  there  will  be  no  more 
chucks  in  those  holes.  They  are  very 
fond  of  salt.  H.  F  O. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  House  of  Concrete  Blocks  - 

BELIEVIN'*!  you  can  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  if  ton  know  what  the  question 
is,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
have  discussed.  I  am  thinking  of  build¬ 
ing  a  house  of  concrete  or  concrete  blocks. 
I  am  close  to  sand  and  gravel  that  is  free. 
Does  such  a  house  prove  a  success?  Some 
say  they  draw  and  hold  moisture.  Which 
would  be  better  and  easier,  concrete 
solid  or  concrete  blocks?  What  propor¬ 
tion  to  make?  How  thick  walls?  How 
many  square  feet  would  a  sack  of  ce¬ 
ment  make?  If  solid  concrete,  would 
there  be  any  trouble  in  making  joint3 
if  allowed  to  dry?  For  blocks  could  the 
molds  be  made  of  wood,  or  better  get 
plaster  molds?  i\  E.  w. 

California. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  fear  that  you  give  us 
too  high  a  reputation  for  wisdom.  How¬ 
ever,  what  we  cannot  answer  our  readers 
usually  can  and  do  take  care  of.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  accurate  exper¬ 
ience,  fairly  reported  from  different  lo¬ 
calities  will  give  the  best  answer.  Those 


wirh 


Manure  Storage. 

I  AM  contemplating  the  building  of  a 
new  barn.  Would  you  recommend  rhe 
placing  of  a  basement  underneath  for 
the  storing  of  manure,  or  a  special  ma¬ 
nure  shod  some  distance  from  the  barn? 
Would  you  recommend  the  silo  to  be 
placed  in  or  outside  of  the  barn? 
Ashland,  N.  H.  l.  d.  m. 

It  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  lo¬ 
cation.  If  it  is  a  “bank  barn"  built  on 
a  side  hill  the  manure  pit  may  be  put 
below  the  stable.  On  level  ground  we 
should  prefer  a  manure  shed  outside — 
reached  by  means  of  a  carrier.  As  a 
general  proposition  the  silo  is  better  on 
rhe  outside. 


That's  my  slogan.  That's  all 
the  profit  I  want  for  making  you  the  finest 
buggy  iu  the  world.  I’ll  make  you  one  of 
my  famous  Split  Hickory  buggies  on  that 
basis — make  it  of  second  growth  hickory — split, 
not  sawed.  That  means  lower  prices  than  ever  on 
my  famous 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

Get  the  book  and  see.  The  biggest  book 
■ever.  Over  200  illustrations,  142  pages 
vehicles,  70  pages  harness  bargains.  My 
30  day  road  test  and  2  years’  iron  bond 
guarantee  make  you  safe.  I  want  to 
tell  you  at  first  hand  the  biggest  price 
reducing  story  you  ever  heard  of. 

Cel  the  Book 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

Tbe  Ohio  Carriage  IVflg.  Co 
Station  224,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Only  *39— 


Prepares  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed 

On  Fall  or  Spring  Plowing 

THE  Coulters  cut,  crush  and  pulverize  lumps  and  clods, 
leaving  a  leveled  surface  finely  mulched  to  seeding  depth, 
with  a  compact  undersoil.  The  air  spaces  are  eliminated,  in¬ 
suring  plant  roots  a  proper  medium  for  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  Manure  and  stubble  plowed  under  are  left  underneath 
to  nourish  plant  roots.  Sizes  from  3  to  17/4  ft.  in  cutting  width. 

For  one  to  four  horses. 

Mo.  ' 

23  __ 
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AH  Steel- 
Light 
Draft 


Wkfa 


Write  for  free  catalog  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc. 
379  Division  Avenue 
Millington,  N.  I. 


THE  AUTO-OILED  WINDMILL  WITH  i N C|T f N° O *|T 8 " 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.  Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of  this 
8-foot  auto-oiled  windmill  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a 
year  or  more. 

The  galvanized  steel  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps 
in  oil.  The  mill  needs  oiling  but  once  a  year. 

There  is  a  windmill,  known  the  world  over  as  “the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  stand  still.”  This  new  windmill  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with  oil  runs  in 
much  less  wind  than  that  well  known  windmill. 

The  two  jarge  gears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each  independent  of  the  other  and  each 
is  driven  by  its  own  pinion  on  the  main  shaft  and  must  take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times. 

The  auto-oiled  windmill,  with  itsduplicate  gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load  straight  up,  is  un¬ 
breakable.  Every  8-foot  mill  is  tested  under  a  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds  on  the  pump. 

rod.  For  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is  proportionately  greater.  We  know  that  [ 
very  one  of  these  windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion 
.that  this  is  the  most  nearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested, 
best  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and  self-  | 
sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made 
for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 

There  is  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furl¬ 
ing  device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very 
little  when1  the  wheel  is  f 
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A  small 

child  can  easilyifurl  this 
windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can 
take  care  Of  it.  One  of  these  mills  has  been  furled 
10,000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises — more 
times  than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  of  service. 

A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used,  and  it  always  holds. 

The  gear  case  contains  two  pairs  of  gears  and  the  supply  of  oil.  From  this 
gear  case  the  oil  circulates  to  every  bearing  in  a  constant  stream.  It  flows  out 
through  the  friction  washers  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  is  automatically  returned  to 
the  gear  case.  Not  a  drop  of  oil  can  escape.  It  is  used  over  and  over.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  oil  in  the  gear  case  the  gears  and  every  bearing  will  be  flooded  with  oil. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur¬ 
nish  you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  in  almost  no  wind.  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.  Have  as  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to 
get  wind.  You  don’t  have  to  climb  it.  Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and  put 
in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  mill. 

Running  water  purifies  itself — stagnant  water,  standing  water,  collects  and  retains  impur¬ 
ities.  If  you  pump  from  your  well  constantly  all  the  water  it!can  spare,  the  water  that  comes 
in  to  take  its  place  will  be  pure.  If  the  water  in  your  well  stands  until  you  happen  to  want  some, 
and  you  pump  but  little,  then  it  is  likely  that  surface  water  will  flow  into  it  and  carry  in  im¬ 
purities.  The  unsafe  well  is  the  one  that  has  standing  water.  A  flowing  stream  is  the  thing  to  be  desired. 

The  auto-oiled  windmill  makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  runfrr~<  one  year’s  end  to  the  other  with 
practically  no  wear  and  no  cost.  If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.  46  So.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  w  er,  always  fresh  and  pure?  It 
will  cost  next  to  nothing.  It  will  give  health  to  your  family  r  ock.  Let  the  water  run  into  a 
good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish  of  the  choice  kinds  your  t  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate 

your  garden  and  make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otheiwise.  Water  costs  nothing.  Use  it.  To  let  It  stand  Is  to  abase  it 

We  need  and  must  have  the  best  dealers  everywhere.  They  need  us  if  they  are  going  to  remain  In  the  windmill  business.  Write  right  aoxv. 


A  pall  to# 
50  lb».  on 
this  wire 
i'urlii  the 
mill. 
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A  START  IN  BEE*  EEPING. 

MANY  times  I  have  «  rmined  to  go 
into  bee-keejiing.  Y  iere  would  you 
advise  one  to  get  t'  supplies?  At 
what  time  of  the  year  should  one  begin, 
and  about  how  much  money  ought  one 
to  spend,  to  run  as  a  side  line  a  fairly 
paying  bee-keeping  business  successfully? 
Clayton,  Ill.  E.  c.  s. 

.Since  one  can  begin  bee-keeping  upon 
as  modest  a  scale  as  he  desires,  the  ex¬ 
pense  need  not  be  great.  Some  money 
will  be  required,  however,  and  about  the 
minimum  in  the  way  of  expenditures  will 
be  given.  The  first  necessity  is  a  hive 
and  this  should  be  of  modern  standard 
type,  so  that  when  additions  are  made  all 
will  be  of  uniform  design.  The  hive  al¬ 
most  universally  used,  and  certainly  equal 
to  any  for  all  around  purposes,  is  known 
as  the  10-frame  dovetailed  hive  with  Hoff¬ 
man  frames.  With  this  'hive  m-ust  be 
purchased  a  bottom  board,  cover,  and  at 
least  one  super,  or  upper  chamber  in 
which  the  surplus  honey  is  to  be  stored, 
and  it  must  be  furnished  with  frames  and 
sections  for  the  brood  comb  and  surplus 
honey  and  comb  foundation  for  “start¬ 
ers.”  Such  a  hive,  complete,  may  be 
purchased  from  the  manufacturers,  un¬ 
painted  and  in  the  flat,  for  about  $3.  The 
next  necessity  is  a  colony  of  bees  for  the 
hive.  This  is  best  purchased  from  some 
reliable  bee-keeper  who  will  take  the 
empty,  but  furnished,  hive  in  the  Spring 
and  install  a  new  swarm.  A  “first” 
swarm  should  be  bargained  for.  and,  if 
of  black  bees,  should  be  obtained  for 
from  onr  to  dollars.  Black  boeg  may 
be  purchased  -^per  than  Italians,  and 
are  easily  Ii...ianized  later. 

In  caring  for  the  bees,  one  will  need  a 
smoker,  and  this,  in  medium  size,  will 
cost  85  cents.  A  hive  tool  for  opening 
the  hive,  prying  apart  frames,  etc.,  while 
not  a  necessity,  is  a  good  investment  at 
•10  cents.  Next,  a  veil  for  the  bee-keeper 
will  be  needed  and  may  be  improvised 
from  mosquito  bar  or  purchased  at  from 
30  cents  up,  according  to  the  material. 
Gloves  are  also  needed  but  any  old  pair 
of  light  leather  gloves  will  answer  the 
purpose;  after  a  time,  they  will  be  large¬ 
ly  dispensed  with.  These  comprise  the 
absolute  necessities,  and  five  or  six  dol¬ 
lars  should  settle  the  bill.  As  the  apiary 
grows,  more  hives  will  be  needed  and 
Italian  queens  for  Italianizing  the  colon¬ 
ies  will  cost  from  75  cents  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  the  season  in  which 
they  are  purchased.  A  good  new  swarm, 
installed  in  the  hive  in  early  June  or 
before,  should,  in  a  good  season,  nearly, 
or  quite,  pay  for  this  outfit  in  the  first 
season.  Don’t  infer  from  this  however, 
that  a  dozen  swarms  would  pay  for  a 
dozen  outfits :  while  such  an  inference 
would  be  accurate  mathematically,  it 
would  probably  fail  practically. 

The  best  time  to  begin  bee-keeping  is 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  sooner  after  fruit 
bloom  appears  the  better.  A  swarm  of 
bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of  bay ;  in 
June,  a  silver  spoon;  and  in  July,  not 
worth  a  fly ;  runs  the  old  adage.  This  is 
nearly  enough  correct  for  the  beginner ; 
when  he  becomes  an  expert  he  may  make 
a  July  swarm  buy  two  loads  of  hay. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER. 

I  NOTE  in  your  editorials,  page  134,  that 
in  speaking  of  some  methods  to  force 
the  wheat  crop  to  an  extra  yield  you 
make  certain  recommendations.  You  end 
by  saying  that  “Even  very  poor  soil  or 
where  the  crop  made  a  poor  start  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  will  pay  better  than  the 
nitrogen  alone.”  What  is  meant  by  a 
complete  fertilizer?  Would  it  be  wise  to 
use  a  light  coating  of  hen  manure  which 
had  been  well  mixed  with  the  litter  from 
the  floors  of  the  coops?  If  so,  when 
should  it  be  applied,  during  the  Winter 
or  in  early  .Spring?  L.  A.  s. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  elements  of  plant  food 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  plant 
growth.  Nitrogen  is  an  element  which 
lias  to  do  particularly  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  plant  Phosphoric  acid  has 
for  its  function  the  production  of  what 
(responds  to  the  bones  in  a  plant,  the 
eed.  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  the  husk  of 
the  grain,  and  in  fact  the  solid  frame, 
stem  or  wood  of  the  free  or  vine.  Potash 
has  another  function.  It  is  found  largely 
in  the  stem  of  a  plant,  but  not  very 
much  in  the  fruit  or  grain ;  it  exists  in 
the  sap,  helps  in  the  formation  of  starch, 
and  if  we  make  a  comparison  with  the 
human  body,  potash  would  be  more  like 
those  elements  in  the  blood  -which  aid 
digestion  and  stimulate  growth.  Potash 


too  has  much  to  do  with  the  color  of 
fruit  or  grain,  and  with  the  formation 
of  starch.  A  complete  fertilizer  is  one 
which  contains  all  three  of  these  ele¬ 
ments.  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  fair  proportion.  The  nitrogen 
alone  put  on  the  wheat  crop  would  stimu¬ 
late  a  quick  growth  of  stem  and  leaf, 
make  larger  straw  and  to  some  extent 
give  more  grain.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  would  help,  hut  they  are  slower 
in  their  action,  and  unless  the  soil  is 
very  deficient,  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
use  them  in  the  Spring  for  the  current 
season’s  crop.  Better  have  used  them 
last  Fall.  With  regard  to  your  hen  ma¬ 
nure  this  is  largely  valuable  for  its  nitro¬ 
gen.  A  fair  quantity  of  it  scattered  over 
the  grain  would  certainly  increase  the 
growth  and  yield.  We  should  prefer  to 
put  it  on  in  the  Spring  just  at  about 
the  time  when  the  grain  was  starting  up. 

We  like  to  use  the  manure  on  corn 
in  preference  to  other  crops.  The  corn 
usually  makes  best  use  of  such  mauure. 
If  you  are  plowing  sod  for  the  corn  we 
should  spread  the  manure  first  and  then 
plow  all  of  it  under.  As  a  rule  corn  re¬ 
sponds  less  to  lime  than  most  other 
crops.  We  should  use  lime  when  seed¬ 
ing  to  grass  or  small  grain.  Use  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  potatoes.  That  low  ground 
when  well  broken  up  ought  to  make  a 
good  situation  for  onions,  celery  or  other 
vegetables.  It  will  have  to  be  limed.  Our  j 
plan  would  be  to  put  it  in  corn  the  first 
year  and  in  this  way  break  it  well  up 
and  make  it  fit — then  follow  another  sea¬ 
son  with  onions  or  other  vegetables.  It 
would  give  very  hard  work  to  keep  a  crop 
of  onions  clean  on  such  soil  without  first 
growing  some  hoed  crop  like  corn.  Such 
a  crop  will  clean  the  ground  and  fit  it 
for  the  smaller  seeds. 


“I  remember  one  picture  that  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes.”  "A  pathetic  subject, 

I  presume?”  “No,  sir;  it  was  a  fruit 
painting.  I  t\as  sitting  close  under  it 
when  it  dropped  on  my  head.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Lady  Passenger  (up  in  aeroplane  and 
nervous)  :  “Hadn't  we  better  descend 
now,  something  might  go  wrong  with  the  i 
engine?’*  Aviator:  "Don’t  worry,  miss.  ; 
No  engine  can  prevent  ns  making  good  j 
time  on  the  return  trip.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


GALVANIZED 

Write  for  Catalog  *C*  and  price  delivered  your  station. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  Boxl99,  Hudson  Falls.  New  York 
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E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 


1QC7  THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  1  C 
_ lOO/  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  papers  writes  us  under 
date  of  January  12th,  1915,  as  follows 

‘I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  induce  farmers  to  plant  grain  crops  this  year. 

“Grain  is  very  high  and  it  is  going  higher.  Wheat  is  going  to  $2.00 
per  bushel  and  other  grains  will  share  in  the  advance.  Wheat  costs  $2.50 
per  1 00  pounds  now,  and  pound  for  pound  oats  cost  as  much. 

“It  .seems  to  me  that  the  eastern  farmer’s  salvation  is  to  buy  plant 
food  and  grow  Com,  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Buckwheat. 

“Last  fall  1  doubled  my  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  this  spring  1 
shall  triple  the  acreage  of  oats.  I  managed  to  produce  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  sold  the  straw  at  $17.00  per  ton  in  the  bam.” 


tt^pJEttpntng  g»un 

NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  30,  1915 

SEES  $2  WHEAT 

IN  TEN  DAYS 

Chicagoan  Say*  That  Is  Senti¬ 
ment  on  Market  There. 


The  developments  in  the  wheat  situa¬ 
tion  to-day  were  ;  The  prediction  that 
the  commodity  would  soon  touch  $2  a 
bushel  ;  the  introduction  to  a  House 
committee  of  the  Manahan  resolution 
for  a  Congressional  investigation  into 
the  fluctuation  of  price,  and  the  virtual 
decision  of  Chicago  bakers  to  raise  the 
price  of  bread  to  6  cents  a  loaf.  Wheat 
went  to  $1.50^j  to-day  shortly  after  the 
opening  on  the  Chicago  Exchange. 

The  price  of  wheat  will  go  to  $2  a 
bushel  soon,  according  to  S.  M.  Hast¬ 
ings,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Association. 

Chicago,  Jan.  30. —  May  wheat  sold 
on  the  local  Board  of  Trade  to-day  for 
$1.52  per  bushel.  At  one  time  July 
wheat  sold  at  $1.35  per  bushel. 

May  corn  closed  at  82  cents  and 
July  corn  at  833^  cents  per  bushel,  both 
new  records  for  the  crop.  Oats,  also, 
set.  new  high  season  records  by  closing 
at  cents  per  bushel  for  May  and 
58 y2  cents  for  July  options. 


V 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  TOP  DRESS  YOUR  WHEAT 

Be  sure  that  you  buy 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

They  are  Available  Plant  Foods  that  more  than  meet  the  most 
exacting  requirements,  giving  plump,  sound,  full  heads  of  grain  and  vigorous, 
healthy  straw. 

Eastern  users  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  are  raising  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  The  average  for  the  United  States  for  three  years  is 
14n>  bushels  to  the  acre. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  YOURS !  WILL  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT  ? 

Write  us  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  N.Y 


GROUND 

LIME 


STONE 


$1.50  BULK -BAGS  $2.50 

WRITE  FOR  FREIGHT  RATES 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

531  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


It  tells  the  facts  about  a  system  of  soil  cultivation  founded  on  plain 
common  sense  knowledge  of  soils  and  plants. 

It  covers  many  important  subjects,  preparing  seed  bed,  giving  seed  a 
quick  start,  cultivation  of  growing  crops,  saving  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  1 
preventing  blowing  of  soil,  etc. 

It  is  illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  work  done  by 

THE...  M 

DUNHAM  m 


trade  mark 

The  wheels  of  this  machine  are  scientifically  built  for  crushing 
lumps,  firming  loose  soils,  and  stirring  the  surface  like  a  cultivator — 
three  things  that  are  necessary  for  making  and  keeping  the  seed  bed  in 
*  ' good  condition. 

With  the  plow  and  harrow  it  makes  a  complete  outfit.  Jold  by 
dealers  everywhere,  and  backed  by  a  guarantee. 

THE  L.  C.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Berea,  O. 


'I'i-ItC  RURAb  MEW  •YORKER 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Alfalfa  as  green  manure.— 

I  think  that  D.  W.  I..  page  124, 
will  find  that  Alfalfa  sown  on  wheat  in 
Spring  will  be  smothered  out  by  the 
ragweed  and  crab  grass  growth,  as  the 
young  Alfalfa  is  not  strong  enough  to 
combat  with  weeds,  and  we  have  always 
found  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall 
sowing  best.  Then  too.  I  think  that  for 
sowing  on  the  tomato  fields  the  annual 
Crimson  or  Scarlet  clover  is  far  better, 
and  gives  results  more  quickly.  For  a 
catch  crop  on  tomato  and  melon  fields 
<>ur  growers  have  found  nothing  equal  to 
Crimson  clover.  It  completes  its  growth 
in  a  short  period,  and  can  be  used  at  once 
for  corn  or  other  hoed  crops  when  the 
Alfalfa  would  not  have  made  growth 
enough  to  compete  with  it. 

Apples  Without  Pruning. — Down 
in  the  Piedmont  country  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  there  is  an  old  gentleman  very  much 
interested  in  fruit  growing,  and  one  of 
rhe  most  successful  men  I  have  ever 
known  for  keeping  apples.  lie  has  an 
apple  orchard  that  has  never  been 
pruned,  and  I  wish  that  Mr.  Brown 
could  see  his  trees.  They  are  big  bushes 
branching  from  the  ground  and  a  mass 
of  wood,  and  have  never  done  much 
pruning  for  themselves.  His  trees  make 
some  fruit,  but  badly  colored  and  not 
the  crops  he  could  make  if  the  surplus 
wood  growth  was  properly  removed.  I 
would  far  rather  direct  the  growth  by 
judicious  pruning. 

Asparagus. — Trucker,  Jr.,  is  right  in 
regard  to  manuring  asparagus,  for  what 
is  needed  after  cutting  stops  is  a  strong 
growth  to  make  good  crowns  for  the  next 
cutting  season.  I  cut  the  tops  and  burn 
rhem  mainly  to  destroy  the  seed  and  pre¬ 
vent  seedlings  coming  up  in  the  rows. 

1  have  also  found  the  same  thing  he  men¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket  cabbage.  It  will  not  do  for  Fall 
sowing  and  setting,  for  it  will  surely  run 
ro  seed.  It  is  certainly  not  as  early  as 
the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  but  near  the 
-time  season  with  the  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field  and  larger.  And  then  rabbits !  And 
we  have  here  a  close  season  for  the  pests 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle  fellows 
with  gun  and  dogs  to  hunt  in  the  Fall. 
If  the  whole  season  was  open  these  pests 
would  still  be  too  plentiful.  What  is 
needed  is  a  removal  of  the  protection  to 
rabbits  and  here  to  turkey  buzzards, 
which  carry  the  hog  cholera,  as  I  have 
proved  by  costly  experience. 

w.  r.  MASSEY. 


Seed  Corn. 

WOULD  it  be  safe  to  use  corn  for 
seed  that  has  been  kept  in  crib  with 
regular  corn  crop?  I  neglected  to 
separate  and  dry  the  seed  corn.  The 
corn  appears  to  be  preserved  perfectly, 
and  ears  are  such  good  specimens  that  I 
am  anxious  to  use  them  if  it  is  practical. 
Would  you  shell  the  corn  at  this  time  and 
put  in  boxes  protected  from  mice,  or 
would  it  be  best  to  suspend  them  in  crib 
and  shell  later?  w.  E.  F. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

If  the  corn  is  in  good  condition  we 
f'e  no  reason  why  you  might  not  select 
good  specimen  ears  from  the  crib.  It 
really  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
shell  your  corn  now  or  at  the  time  you 
plant,  as  far  as  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
is  concerned.  It  might  be  well  to  shell 
now.  and  put  it  in  boxes  where  the  mice 
cannot  get  at  the  corn.  Test  the  corn 
before  shelling.  Test  it  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  save  only  those  ears  that 
show  the  greatest  vitality  and  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  germination.  This 
would  mean  possibly  sorting  out  twice  as 
much  seed,  or  even  three  times  the 

amount  you  would  want  to  use,  and 
then  using  only  the  higher  testing 
ears.  You  probably  know  about  the 

“rag  doll”  way  of  testing.  This  is  made 
of  strips  of  sheeting  eight  inches  wide 
and  three  to  five  feet  long.  A  black  pen¬ 
cil  mark  should  be  made  lengthwise  in 
the  middle  of  the  strip.  Cross  marks  at 
right  angles  should  be  made,  giving  good- 
sized  squares.  Each  square  should  be 
numbered,  and  each  ear  from  which  sam¬ 
ples  are  taken  should  be  numbered  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  squares  from  one  up¬ 
ward.  A  half  dozen  kernels  should  be 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  ear  and 
placed  on  the  square  for  that  ear.  The 
samples  may  then  be  rolled  up,  and  placed 
in  water  for  two  hours.  After  this  the 
Iowa  plan  is  to  overturn  a  tub  on  these 
samples  and  at  the  end  of  five  davs  the 


.samples,  should  be  inspected.  All  ears 
in  which  the  six  kernels  are  not  strong, 
in  germination  should  be  discarded.  If 
the  “rag  dolls”  are  placed  under  tub  or 
something  else,  it  should  be  observed 
that  there  should  be  no  ventilation,  and 
that  the  samples  tested  should  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  submitted  to  violent  changes 
of  temperature.  One  should  be  careful 
in  rolling  up  the  seed  that  the  kernels 
do  not  become  mixed. 


Cutworms  and  Sowbugs. 

CUTWORMS  in  the  greenhouse  are 
a  terrible  pest,  devastating  carna¬ 
tions,  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  variety  of 
.other  plants.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Florists’  Review  says  that  poisoned  bran, 
often  used  when  outdoor  crops  are  at¬ 
tacked,  was  a  failure  in  the  greenhouse. 
A  trial  was  made  with  poisoned  cornmeal. 
and  this  proved  wonderfully  efficacious. 
The  cornmeal  is  mixed  with  Paris  green, 
just  enough  to  color,  and  scattered 
among  the  infested  plants.  Watering 
should  be  avoided  for  six  or  eight  hours 
before  and  after  the  poison  is  scattered. 

For  destroying  sowbugs  or  wood-lice, 
which  are  often  a  great  nuisance  in  hot¬ 
beds,  as  well  as  greenhouses,  poisoned  rye 
flour  is  best.  Mix  two  parts  rye  flour,  two 
parts  sugar  and  one  part  Paris  green. 
Mix  only  enough  to  use  at  one  time,  as 
it  cakes  and  deteriorates  by  standing. 
Scatter  the  mixture  along  the  top  of  the 
edge-board  of  a  greenhouse  bed,  or  on 
narrow  boards  or  laths  across  the  soil  in 
a  frame  or  hotbed.  The  board  must  be 
dry.  or  the  mixture  becomes  too  lumpy 
for  the  sowbug  to  eat.  An  amazing  num¬ 
ber  will  be  killed.  People  seeking  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  a  sowbug  infestation  often 
turn  to  a  book  on  entomology,  and  are 
somewhat  puzzled  to  find  no  reference  to 
the  creature.  The  reason  is.  of  course, 
that  the  sowbug  is  not  an  insect,  but  a 
terrestrial  crustacean,  an  humble  relative 
of  the  crabs  and  lobsters. 


“That  policeman  is  too  conscientious 
to  be  a  gardener.”  "What  do  you  mean?” 
“He  arrested  the  growth  of  a  vine  on 
his  house  when  he  found  it  was  a  porch- 
climber.” — Baltimore  American. 


Free  Try-On 

of  These  Ever-Wearing  Shoes 


Aluminum 


Soles 


Lighter  than  steel 
and  outwears  it. 
Far  more  dur¬ 
able — more 
comfort¬ 
able. 


p  ^  Light— water- 

ratent  proof — rain-proof 

Kocker  snow-proof — puncture- 

Helps  proof.  Save  $50  worth  of  or- 

dinary  shoes  —  protect  you 
Walk  from  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Lum¬ 

bago,  Pneumonia. 

Racine  Aluminum  Shoes 

Keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry  In  slush, 
mud,  snow.  Make  walking  easy. 

Made  in  every  height  from  6  to  16  inches.  Every 
size  from  2  to  13.  Boys’  shoes  as  well  as  men’s. 
I  rices  surprisingly  low. 

Get  our  Try-On,  money-back  proposition.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  i  f  you  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  Free  bopk,  “Alu¬ 
minum  the  Sole  of 
Health.”  Address 
|  Racine  Aluminum  Shoe  Co. 
Oepi.  61  Racine,  Wis. 


SPORICIDE 


SMUT 


Sure  Cure  For 

in  oats.  Guarant’d 
Simple  to  treat. 

Sent  direct  by  parcel  post  where  we  have  no  agent. 

Agti'.’wanted.  Sporicide  Chemical  Co.  ANaYta' 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk.  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 

INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 
Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  of  yourmanure 
/5°o.  Write  us  for  delivered  car  load  price. 

HASEROT  LIME  8  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND,  0 


LIME— LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 

“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 

HY1>KATKI>  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 
Write  us  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CAREY,  OHIO 


“Corn  is  Dear” 


A  Read  what  a  Great  Farm  Newspaper 

says  about  the  1915  outlook 

m 

(!)  The  Breeder’s  Gazette  of  jan,  21,  1915, 
A  says  editorially;  “If  there  ever  was  a  time 
^  in  our  agricultural  history  when  bumper 
yields  should  be  assiduously  sought,  it  is 
in  this  year  of  1915.  Wheat  is  high,  and 
«IS  at  the  present  rate  of  export  our  surplus 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  Corn  is  dear,  and 
i  its  comparative  scarcity  is  one  of  the  uu- 

^  derlyiug  causes  of  our  present  business 

^  depression.  Oats  are  moving  at  strong 

$  values.  .  .  The  place  of  good  commercial 

its  fertilizers  as  an  efficient  aid  to  increased 

y}  production  under  certain  conditions  is  too 

I  firmly  established  to  admit  of  discussion.” 

k 

|  Use  Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

k 

Plant  food  and  grain  crops  tliis  year  and 
by  making:  every  acre  produce  its  utmost 
jli  reduce  the  unit  cost.  This  country  must  do 

her  share  toward  furnishing-  food  for  the 
'lS  world  in  1915  and  it  will  pay  the  Amer- 

ican  farmer  to  do  so.  You  can  produce 
%  your  crops  most  cheaply  with  Bradley’s 

fix  Fertilizers.  They  not  only  increase  the 

fit  yield,  but  they  produce  crops  that  ripen 

earlier  and  that  are  of  better  quality. 
||||  Send  for  free  booklet. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co,, 

(IS  92  State  Street,  Boston  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 

^  .  Buffalo,  .Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Etc, 
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Between  now  and  seeding  time,  10  tons  of  Cale¬ 
donia  Marl  (Lime  Carbonate)  could  absorb,  from 
your  stable  floor, $40.00  worth  of  ammonia  and  pot¬ 
ash — in  addition  to  acting  as  deodorizer  and  germi¬ 


cide.  This  Marl  (Nature’s  Lime)  could  then  be  put 
on  your  soil  to  increase  each  acre’s  productivity  $15 
a  year,  as  it  did  for  Mr.  L.  J.  Rounds,  for  instance. 
Write  us  to-day  for  explanatory  booklet,  etc. 


800  MARINE  BANK  BUILDING,  BUFFALO,  IN.  V.  (CALEDONIA  IV 


MARL  BRANCH \ 


Every  Farmer 

if  he  is  a  Real,  Live ,  Enterprising , 
Progressive  Farmer,  looks  for¬ 
ward — and  works — and  plans — 

THE  BIG  CROP 

To  this  end  he  will  toil  and  sacrifice  without  stint — 
but  often  overlooks  the  one  important  thing — the 
RIGHT  Fertilizer. 


Hubbard’ i 


ON 


jjT  Fertilizers 


contain  the  very  elements  that  your  worn-out  fields  lack,  to  put  them 
in  the  “BIG  CROP”  class.  Let  us  tell  you  about  them.  Will  you? 

Send  or  write  today  for  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Almanac  for  1915,  which 
contains  much  valuable  information  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  sub¬ 
jects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  C0„  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

EGG  TRADE. — During  the  month  of 
January,  my  11  R.  I.  Rods  from  the 
igg  contest  laid  96  eggs.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  don’t  get  excited !  I  understand, 
<>f  course,  that  some  of  you  can  come  for¬ 
ward  with  12  hens  that  were  guilty  of 
200  or  even  300  eggs  in  this  same  month. 
1  just  tell  what  our  hens  did  and  there 
I  stop  without  brag  or  apology.  These 
lions  were  moved  to  their  new  house 
during  the  month,  and  of  course  they 
stood  still  until  they  were  fitted  in. 
These  birds  suit  me  well,  and  I  do  not 
envy  the  people  who  can  tell  such  won¬ 
derful  stories.  Li  tie  Redhead  father  boat 
me  with  his  12  Rose  Combs.  They  have 
been  steadily  at  work — some  days  going 
up  to  seven  eggs.  The  price  now  is  50 
cents  a  dozen,  and  the  boy  is  usually  two 
dozen  behind  his  orders.  No  one  seems  to 
care  for  the  color  of  the  eggs.  Our  tint- 
«  d  specimens  sell  for  as  much  as  the 
white  eggs — they  are  certainly  just  as 
good.  This  boy  has  evolved  a  business 
scheme  which  is  worth  considering. 
When  he  runs  short  a  few  eggs  in  a 
dozen  he  plans  to  borrow  of  me.  The 
January  eggs  are  to  be  paid  back  in 
May !  An  egg  is  certainly  an  egg,  and 
its  eating  value  remains  constant  wheth¬ 
er  the  prices  change  or  not.  My  boy 
wants  to  borrow  the  egg  and  not  the 
price.  At  any  rate  his  little  egg  trade  is 
brisk  and  he  treats  all  customers  alike — 
from  the  washwoman  with  a  sick  hus¬ 
band  to  the  rich  man  in  the  city. 

Farm  Hens. — This  is  the  first  Winter 
that  our  hens  have  ranked  as  helpers. 

I  think  we  have  better  stock  than  ever 
before,  and  the  plan  of  feeding  is  right 
I  think.  Some  years  ago  I  paid  a  good- 
sized  price  for  a  trio  of  Reds  taken  from 
the  big  Madison  Square  show.  They 
were  beauties,  but  I  am  sure  the  hens 
never  laid  over  60  eggs  each  in  the  year, 
and  I  am  sure  the  introduction*  of  that 
blood  cut  down  the  egg  yield  of  our  flock. 
We  did  get  a  few  beautiful  specimens, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  eat  feathers.  Eggs 
suit  us  better.  I  got  rid  of  the  Reds  be¬ 
cause  this  show  blood  bled  my  pocket- 
book.  Day  after  day  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  we  poured  out  the  feed  for  those 
greedy  hens,  and  they  never  even  looked 
at  a  nest.  They  just  lazed  out  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  rooster  spread  his 
beautiful  feathers,  and  having  made  sure 
the  old  Brahma  was  behind  a  wire  fence 
challenged  the  veteran  to  a  fight.  We 
can  stand  a  lot  of  such  folly  in  an  April 
day,  or  in  the  pretty  girl  at  high  school, 
but  when  hens  play  with  your  pocketbook 
they  must  adorn  a  chicken  pie ! 

Our  “utility”  Reds  are  of  a  different 
makeup.  We  get  eggs — that  is  what  we 
keep  hens  for.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  prefer  other  breeds.  I  have  a 
notion  that  when  we  find  a  man  very 
strong  for  some  particular  breed  we  shall 
usually  find  that  he  has  selected  hens 
which,  in  their  way,  represent  the  quali¬ 
ties  he  sought  for  in  his  wife !  No  doubt 
the  selection  of  a  second  wife  would  in¬ 
duce  an  impressionable  man  to  take  tip  a 
new  breed  of  poultry ! 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  says 
lie  prefers  White  Leghorns,  but  he  wants 
more  meat  than  these  dainty  birds  will 
give.  His  scheme  is  to  keep  the  Leg- 
horps  for  eggs  and  buy  mongrels  or 
scrubs  in  the  live  poultry  market  for 
eating.  At  times  he  can  buy  such  birds 
at  12  cents  a  pound.  That  makes  cheap¬ 
er  chicken  meat  than  you  can  grow  on 
a  Leghorn,  and  the  scrubs  will  lay  some 
<ggs  besides.  As  it  happens  we  have 
a  few  Rocks  and  Leghorns  left  over  from 
old  flocks.  It  is  my  impression  that  each 
breed  is  particularly  good  for  laying 
at  some  special  season  of  the  year.  The 
Reds  do  best  with  us  in  late  Fall  and 
Winter,  the  Leghorns  through  Spring  and 
Summer,  and  the  Rocks  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall. 

Children  Wanted. — Every  Winter  I 
have  many  letters  about  children.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  of  middle  age  who 
have  comfortable  farm  homes — in  fact 
everything  to  make  plain  and  simple  life 
worth  while,  except  children.  As  Win¬ 
ter  comes  on  or  as  snow  and  ice  shut 
them  in,  these  people  look  about  their 
great  roomy  houses  and  see  ghosts  all 
.  ver  them.  These  ghosts  are  planted 
there  by  memory  or  imagination.  They 
represent  what  might  have  happened  if 


the  children  had  lived  or  could  have  re¬ 
mained  at  home.  Hard  fact  and  cold 
reasoning  would  show  that  the  children 
could  not  or  would  not  have  lived  up  to 
these  ideals,  but  in  the  lonely  Winter 
nights  when  a  man  knows  at  last  that  he 
has  begun  to  slip  slowly  down  over  the 
ridgepole  of  life — who  cares  so  much  for 
fact  and  reason?  A  man  comes  home 
from  a  journey  or  from  work  long  after 
dark,  and  finally  sees  the  light  from  his 
home.  It  is  a  very  dull  brain  which  can¬ 
not  look  inside  the  house  and  picture 
little  folks  running  to  meet  him  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  with  the  joy  of  childhood. 

A  Great  Undertaking. — Mother  and 
I  have  had  in  our  home  at  various  times 
and  for  long  or  short  periods  16  different 
children  in  addition  to  our  own  child. 
Some  of  these  remained  for  a  few  months, 
others  for  years.  They  were  of  all  sorts 
of  temperaments,  pedigrees  and  habits,  so 
that  we  have  had  opportunity  for  study¬ 
ing  the  child  crop  from  many  points  of 
view.  Our  conclusion  is  that  taking  a 
little  child  to  bring  up  is  about  the  most 
serious  and  solemn  obligation  that  a  man 
or  woman  can  enter  into.  I  know  of 
course  that  people  who  are  supposed  to 
be  “authorities”  will  give  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  taking  a  little  child  is  much 
the  same  as  taking  a  calf  or  colt  to  feed 
and  train  and  make  useful.  If  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  pay  no  attention  to 
that,  but  get  it  down  into  the  lowest 
corner  of  your  mind  and  heart  that  when 
a  man  takes  a  homeless  child  into  his 
house  he  enters  into  a  direct  covenant 
with  God  to  be  responsible  for  a  little 
human  life.  He  may  fail  utterly  with 
the  child  through  no  fault  of  his,  but  it 
is  a  moral  responsibility  first  of  all. 

Sizing  It  Up. — Most  people  expect  too 
much  of  a  little  child.  They  want  a 
handsome  little  thing,  full  of  life  and  en¬ 
ergy — a  great  credit  to  them  in  every 
way.  A  moment's  thought  ought  to  show 
them  that  few  children  of  superior  breed¬ 
ing  or  well  born  would  be  given  away 
to  strangers  or  abandoned  by  parents  and 
relatives.  Those  fine  qualities  you  de¬ 
sire  only  come  through  a  long  line  of 
strong  well-selected  ancestors  whose  rela¬ 
tives  would  not  let  such  children  leave 
them.  When  you  take  an  unknown  child 
to  bring  up  you  take  your  chances  on 
pedigree,  and  the  great  hope  for  the  little 
one  lies  in  your  character  and  example. 
Most  people  of  middle  age  go  to  one  or 
the  other  extreme  in  their  treatment  of 
such  a  child.  They  are  too  soft  or  too 
hard.  Some  cunning  little  thing  comes 
into  the  lonely  home  and  the  childless 
man  and  woman  feel  their  hearts  molt 
within  them.  The  child  becomes  a  toy 
or  an  idol,  and  the  meanest  tendencies 
in  him  are  aroused  to  dominate  the  old 
folks.  It  is  bad  enough  to  spoil  a  child 
of  your  own.  but  it  becomes  a  tragedy 
when  you  spoil  an  adopted  child  with  no 
one  know  what  grasping  or  hateful  ten¬ 
dencies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  people  who  see  in  the  little  one  only 
a  small  machine  to  be  worked  and  driven 
to  the  limit.  Such  men  and  women  have 
forgotten  their  own  childhood,  and  can¬ 
not  see  in  the  little  stranger  anything  bpt 
a  small  edition  of  a  matured  adult.  He 
conies  up  on  work  without  tendencies  or 
imagination  or  real  childhood.  His  hab¬ 
its  of  industry  will  be  better  than  the 
other  child,  yet  he  too  will  be  “spoiled” 
for  the  real  work  which  a  man  should 
do  in  the  world. 

What  Then?  I  wish  every  childless 
home  in  the  country  could  be  filled  up 
with  little  ones  now  homeless.  Yet  I 
am  afraid  some  of  them  would  prove  mis¬ 
fits.  The  test  ought  not  to  be  whether 
the  man  is  able  to  provide  for  the  child, 
but  rather  the  motive  which  prompts  him 
to  take  the  little  one  in.  Maybe  he  or  his 
wife  merely  want  a  plaything  or  a  com¬ 
panion.  In  such  case  I  hope  they  will 
not  try  it.  Perhaps  they  want  a  worker 
first  of  all,  and  plan  to  “make  him  earn 
his  board.”  If  that  is  the  only  motive  I 
hope  the  child  will  not  go  there — for  I 
know  all  about  that  from  experience 
Perhaps  a  man  feels  that  he  would  like  to 
put  part  of  his  mature  life  right  on  the 
altar  of  service,  and  take  a  child  first 
of  all  because  be  wants  to  do  something 
for  humanity,  so  as  to  make  the  world 
better  and  give  hope  and  a  fair  chance 
to  a  little  one.  If  a  man  can  feel  that 
way  about  it  and  have  the  character  to 
train  the  child  honorably  he  ought  to  tat* 
one  if  he  can.  it.  w.  o. 


■  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
j  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FREE 


Write  us  giving  some  idea  of 
your  spraying  needs  and  we 
will  forward  absolutely  free 
a  copy  of  our  valuable  il¬ 
lustrated  work  on  Crop  Dis¬ 
eases,  also  full  particular*  of  a 


It  isnta  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


best  suited  to  your  reonirements.  We  make 
SPKAMOTOKS  from  $0  up.  Write  us  today. 
Made  in  U.  S.  A.  No  duty  to  pay 

SPRAMOTOR  WORKS 
2327  Erie  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


'eming 

lozzlds: 


raens! 

mm 

If  Properly  \ 
Cared  For!  To  takol 
caro  of  them  means  tol 
spray.  Spraying  stands! 
bigger  aud  better  crops  tbat| 
bring  higher  prices. 

Deming  Spray  Pumps] 

will  help  you  to  do  more  of  better 
spraying  in  less  time.  We  make 
more  than  20  kinds— a  sprayer  for 
every  purpose.  All  are  dependable 
and  all  do  thorough  work.  For  best 
results  adopt  the  ideal  combina¬ 
tion — Deming  Sprayers  and  Deni, 
ing  Nozzles.  Mostdealers  sell  both. 

Spraying  Guide  FREE 

Tell*  when  and  how  to 
■pray.  Catalog  describ¬ 
es  our  complete  line  of 
sprayers.  Ask  for  It  on 
a  postcard  Today. 

The  Deming  Co, 
k  311  Depot  St. 

.V^Salem,  Ohio 

JL, 

_ .i — <l* *  * '  * r *' » . ... 


It's  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 
tools. 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 

xnean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed¬ 
ing  cut  out 


In  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  its  own 
furrow,  sow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.  A  threo  min¬ 
utes’  change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti¬ 
vator  that  can’t  be  beaten.  38  combinations 
at  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
*  Gardening:  With  Modern  Tools.” 

BATE  rji  A  N 

M’F’G  CO. 
Box  212 
Srenloch,  N.  J. 


T  Y0UR1DEAS 


-  '-MO  offered  for  rerfaio  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Ottain  a  Patent*' 
1  What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Paten!  Ally’s 

Established  16  Years 

957  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Meeker 
Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 
SOUTHPORT  -  -  CONNECTICUT 


F0R 


CORH^«<flSEI^  BOOK 


J.D.T0WER  &S0NS  CO.,  86th  Ave.Mendota,ILL 

(In  writing  mention  this  Paper.) 


LIMEj  LIME  LIME 

SULFUR  SULFUR  SULFUR 


One  feerrel  oj^SceJecIde* 
as.many  Trees-as  Three  Bemrels 

Sulfu  I 


Scalecide”  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  front  Using 

“SCALECIDE” 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — “Proof  of  The  Pudding’*.  Tells  how  “Scalecide’*  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  Psylla.  Leaf  Roller*  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  out  booklet — “Spraying  Simplified**.  Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  '‘Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver”. 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M’f’g  Chemists  Dept  N»  SO  Church  St.,  New  York 
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“Sprayed  16,000  Trees — No  Repairs” 

—  so  saya  one  of  our  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bingaman,  Pillow, 

Pa.  He  did  the  work  with  a  Goulds  "Pomona”  Sprayer,  shown  below.  This  two- 
hose,  four-nozzle  sprayer  can’t  be  beaten  for  use  in  small  orchards,  and  where 
labor  is  cheap,  is  used  in  large  orchards— several  machines  taking  the  place 
of  a  large  power  outfit.  Wearing  parts  are  of  solid  bronze.  Large  steel 
air  chamber  gives  uniform  pressure.  Easily  adjusted  and  cleaned.  Fits 
any  barrel.  It's  only  one  of  50  styles  and  sizes  of  hand,  barrel  and 
power  sprayers,  made  at  the  largest  pump  works  in  the  country. 


V’- 


GOTJI.D! 

RELIABLE 


are  guaranteed ;  backed  by  65  years'  pump¬ 
making  experience.  Write  our  nearest 
office  for  valuable  44-page  book, 
"How  To  Spray.”  It  is  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works  : 

SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Branches : 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  j 
Houston  Boston 
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Ruralisms 

GENERAL  PELISSIER  HYACINTH, 

THE  bulb  shown  in  the  picture  was 
potted  about  the  first  week  in  Octo¬ 
ber  in  a  pot  containing  small  stones, 
charcoal,  rotted  cow  manure  and  good 
garden  loam,  and  was  set  in  a  cool,  dark 
cellar.  January  0  the  hyacinth  which 
had  been  growing  in  a  glass  had  faded, 
so  I  decided  to  try  shifting  this  one  as  an 
experiment.  I  took  it  out  of  the  pot  and 
carefully  washed  all  the  dirt  off  the  roots, 
set  it  in  the  glass  and  returned  to  the 
cellar.  The  leaves  were  about  two  inch¬ 
es  high  with  the  bud  beginning  to  show 
February  4.  It  was  brought  up  and  set 
in  a  north  window,  the  flower  head  being 


Hyacinth  Gen.  Pelissier. 

about  21/j  inches  high.  It  was  left  here 
until  the  leaves  became  green,  when  it 
was  placed  in  a  south  window  Feb.  13. 
The  flowers  began  to  open  and  it  lasted 
about  nine  days.  The  head  was  so  heavy 
it  was  necessary  to  prop  the  bulb  in  the 
glass.  This  named  variety  was  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  common  sorts, 
being  much  larger  and  the  flowers  much 
closer  together  on  the  stalks,  s.  E.  h. 

H.  N.-Y. — It  is  always  wiser  to  buy 
named  varieties  of  bulbs  for  pot  culture. 
General  Pelissier  is  a  standard  forcing 
sort,  with  a  handsome  spike  of  deep  car¬ 
mine  red  flowers. 


Transplanting  Laurels. 

CAN  you  tell  me  if  I  can  transplant 
laurel  bushes  to  make  a  hedge  or 
border,  and  if  so.  when  to  do  it,  and 
how  to  go  about  it?  I  know  nothing 
about  such  work,  but  if  it  is  practicable, 
would  like  to  try  it.  w.  a.  b. 

West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Assuming  Kalmia  latifolia  (mountain 
laurel)  is  meant,  will  state  briefly  that 
large  plants  when  transplanted  from  the 
woods  very  seldom  succeed.  Small  plants, 
however,  from  six  to  12  inches,  if  care¬ 
fully  handled,  may  be  transplanted  from 
the  woods  with  success.  These  should 
be  planted  in  nursery  row  eight  to  10 
inches  or  more  apart  in  the  row,  and  if 
possible,  given  a  partially  shaded  situa¬ 
tion.  After  they  have  been  thus  under 
cultivation  for  a  year  or  two,  they  may 
be  safely  transplanted  as  most  other 
evergreens.  Mountain  laurel  is  rarely 
used  for  hedge  purposes,  though  when 
plants  of  nearly  uniform  size  can  be 
procured  and  everything  else  being  favor¬ 
able,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Their  broad, 
glossy,  green  foliage,  and  large  clusters 
of  pink  and  white  flowers  of  unique  shape 
in  early  Spring  easily  secure  them  first 
place  among  the  native  evergreen  shrubs. 

K. 


Over-pruned  Grapevines. 

WILL  grapevines  that  have  been 
pruned  of  every  branch  require  to 
be  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered 
with  earth  to  form  new  branches,  or  must 
they  be  cut  off  at  the  ground  and  come 
up  new?  I  had  a  jenter.  and  before  I 
knew  it  the  grapes  were  pruned  till  they 
looked  like  a  rope.  m.  b. 

Lincoln.  Ind. 

While  pruning  of  the  grape  such  as  is 
described  here  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  American  varieties  at  least,  the  vines 
will  not  need  be  laid  on  the  ground  and 
covered  in  order  to  get  new  growth.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  one  bud  was  left 
at  the  base  of  some  of  the  canes  pruned 
away,  and  these  will  start  in  the  Spring. 
If  this  be  not  the  case  growth  will  start 
from  dormant  buds  along  the  old  stem 
and  arms.  However,  very  little  fruit  will 
be  borne  on  the  canes  that  develop  from 
the  old  wood  directly,  so  that  such  growth 
is  of  use  only  in  shaping  the  vine  for  the 
year  following.  That  growth,  which 
arises  from  the  basal  buds  of  the  canes 
cut  away,  is  fruiting  wood  if  the  canes 
were  not  over  a  year  old.  f.  e.  g. 


Pollinating  Walnut  With  Butternut. 

WE  have  a  butternut  tree  about  100 
feet  from  two  English  walnut  trees, 
(’an  you  tell  me  whether  this  tree 
is  necessary  for  the  pollinating  of  the 
English  walnut  trees,  or  are  the  latter 
self-fertile?  Could  this  butternut  tree  be 
grafted  to  English  walnut?  E.  c.  C. 

II  rock  port,  N.  Y. 

Usually  the  English  walnut  is  self- 
fertile.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pollin¬ 
ation  is  imperfect  or  even  wanting  and 
the  proximity  of  other  walnut  trees,  pol¬ 
linating  at  the  right  time,  would  be  an 
aid.  E.  C.  C.  does  not  say  whether  his 
English  walnut  trees  are  bearing  or  not. 
Under  the  conditions  he  states  I  should 
say  that  the  presence  of  the  butternut 
was  probably  not  necessary  to  the  fruit¬ 
ing  of  the  English  walnuts.  But  this 
statement  is  no  insurance  policy  for  him 
to  go  and  cut  down  his  butternut.  Much 
better  make  it  over  into  an  English  wal¬ 
nut  tree  by  top-working  it.  This  can 
be  done  as  described  for  hickorynuts  in 
the  issue  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y'.  for  Dec.  12. 
The  butternut,  being  usually  a  short-lived 
tree,  does  not  make  as  good  a  stock  for 
the  English  walnut  as  does  the  Black 
walnut.  w.  c.  DEMING. 


Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  is  easior  to  keep  up  than  catch  up.  It 
takes  two  years  f  or  trees  to  boar  af  ter  the 
foliage  ia  destroyed.  Remember,  too.  that 
dormant  spraying  Is  important,  and  -n 
eomo  n tales  spraying  ia  compulsory. 
Sprayed  fruit  Is  good  fruit,  and  good  fruit 
always  brings  a  good  price  In  any  season. 


J&Spmsf 

MORE  than  100,000  Farmers  have 
found  that  the  easiest  way  to  spray 
their  tallest  orchard  trees  from  the 
ground  and  to  spray  their  potatoes  and 
low-growing  crops,  to  whitewash  their 
barns  and  poultry  houses  and  to  spray  “dip’’ 
on  their  live  stock  is  by  using  the 

W  ith  this  pump  they  are  able  to  dispense  with  ladders  and 
scaffolds  and  to  do  their  work  in  less  than  half  the  time  and 
with  none  of  the  dangers  of  other  methods.  With  the  knapsack 
attachment  they  are  spraying  their  potatoes  and  garden  truck 
at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour  or  better.  It’s 
fun  for  the  man  but  death  for  the  bugs. 

Made  throughout  of  brass  with  nothing 
to  wear  out  or  break,  the  Standard  Spray 
Pump  lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays  for  itself 
over  and  over  again. 

Warranted  5  years.  Price  $4  prepaid. 

(West  of  Denver,  $5.)  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

Send  no  money  but  write  to<tay  for 
our  Special  Offer  and  Catalog  M. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

950  Main  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


ORCHARD  PROFITS 

Depend  upon  the  quality  of  fruit  more  than  upon  the 
quantity— the  foundation  stone  for  quality  fruit  ia 
thorough  spraying.  Cultivation,  fertilizers,  and  all  goes 
for  nought  unless  the  trees  are  protected  from  scale, 
bugs  aud  worms.  To  insure  your  crop  apt-ay  with 


JR 


even-  peaoy  m~ 


POWER  SPOAYfB 


ISON  ACE 


Use  In  any  wagon. 


Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  Traction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry 
house  and  homeuses 
Our*  'Spray"  booklet 
shows  now  you  can 
buy  barro  I  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  and 
build  to  larger  uses 
when  you  need  It. 
Ask  your  denier  to 
chow  this  lino  and 
write  us  for*  ‘Spray 
booklet  and  onrsnray 
calendar,  both  <ree 

Bateman  M’f’gCo. 

Bos  24 
GrenlocTi,  N.J. 


Good  CIDER 

When  You  Want  It 

Just  when  the  apples  from  your  orchard  are  in 
the  right  condition  for  the  best  kind  of  cider. 

Mount  Gilead 
Orchard  Cider 
Presses 

will  do  it.  Hand  or  power 
hydraulic  or  hand  screw. 
Capacity  5  to  12  barrels  per 
day.  All  steel  construction. 
Very  strong  and  durable. 
Easily  moved  from  one  or¬ 
chard  to  another.  Apple 
grater  mounted  on  the  press. 
Send  now  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


“EVER-READY,  JR.” 

Power  Sprayer  before  you  buy — it  has  a  100  gal.  steel 
bound  tank,  two  cylinder  high  pressure  pump  sufficient 
to  can  y  1  lines  of  hose,  two  horse  power  gasoline  engine 
which  can  easily  be  detached  to  do  other  farm  work. 
This  rig  is  light,  close  to  the  ground,  rotary  agitation, 
which  keeps  the  solution  perfectly  uniform,  and  one 
man  can  operate. 

Ever-ltondy,  Jr.  is  built  for  efficiency  and  service. — 
Write  us  today  and  let  us  explain  every  feature.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you, 

VAN  NOUHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS 
44  LIBERTY  STREET,  ALBANY.  N-  Y. 


_  Sixty  days  free  trial.  Other  sizes-1 

£  ^’-c’'rJ  (hand  or  power)  as  low  priced  in 

proportion.  Write  now  for  special  proposition 
Simplex  26,”  describing  fully  this  great  offer. 

IMPLEX  WATERWORKS  e^r£P 


YOUR 


There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
it  if  you  use  high  pressure 
Hardie  Sprayers.  'They  are  made 
by  sprayer  specialists. 

Hardie  Sprayers 

Over  30,000  successful  commercial  growers  use 
them  because  they  must  have  the  best. 

There  is  a  perfectly  designed  Hardie  hand  or 
Tower  sprayer  for  every  spraying  purpose, 
end  postal  for  free  catalog  and  free  book  of 
spraying  directions  with  formula. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Michigan.  1 


£ 


rKANT-KLOG  SPRAYER 


9  Hlzmof  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution  and 
work.  „S  end  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co, 

195 Broadway  Rochester,  N.  T. 


The  Morrill  &  Morley  Way 

Use  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump . 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Its 
construction  is  perfect. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co. 
Station  4  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pump 


CnDAYWe  Make 
0rKAfo^rayerSed 


Bucket,  Barrel.  Knapsack,  Potato  Sprayers,  High- 
Powered  Gasoline  Engine  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

Tell  us  your  wants.  We  will  supply  the  sprayer 
suited  to  your  work  and  give  you  accurate  spray¬ 
ing  Information. 

Xtiis  Empire  King 

(Mounted  Barrel  Sprayer) 

leads  everything  of  its  kind. 
Throws  fine  mist  spray  with 
strong  force.  No  clogging. 
Strainers  are  brushed 
and  kept  clean  and 
liquid  stirred  automat¬ 
ically.  For  catalog, 
spraying  formula  and 
‘directions  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dent  2.  Elmira.  N.  Y.— 


25  Styles 


MAYES  PUMP  & 


JLTAYES  High  Pressure 
Pumps  give  a  power¬ 
ful  spray,  more 
penetrating: 
save  time 
and  solution.  It’s  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  a  good 
sprayer,  powerful,  long- 
lasting  and  exempt  from 
breakage  and  expensive 
delays.  25  styles  of  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers 
for  small  or  large 
orchards  and  every 
,  .  Spraying  use. 

WritoT  Send  postal  for 
VVIIlCl  Free  Book 34  or 
High  Pressure  Spraying  an  j 
complete  catalog. 

PLANTER  CO.,  Galva,  llllnot? 


% 


T.t  I 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


'  Mo  Money  in  Advance— No  Bank  Deposit— Pay  after  it  has  paid  for  itself. 

Let  us  send  you  any  sprayer  to  try  1 0  days.  If  you  buy  you  can  pay  us  cash  orwe’ll  wait  u'n 

a  Dflfc  '  ‘  ‘  “ 


We  Pat 


pictures 

The  H 


y  the  Freight 

The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay'  for  it/  Hurst  Sprayers  are  u^d^TuTitc^StVterancT  sVLe^^!!m<^rnr  JSftnrney‘ 
FIVE  YEAR  GAURANTEE.  Quality  sprayers  for  every  pu rpose.  Knansack  Man  ' S 

•  r  8Pua>T 13  *°,voeH  ant*  orchard*  Brass  ball  valves  and  brass  parts  touching  solution.  Cyclone  acit’ation  30 
,.g  free  bopk-“Why.  How  and  When  to  Spray”.  This  work  is  used  as  a  class  Lok  in  many  of  the  AvricX;  rd  ltll  w/  Zi 
°f  msect  and  fungus  pests  with  proper  spray.  Special  FREE  OFFER  to  first  in  eachT^Jity  th*  Agr,Cultural  Has  74 

L.  HURST  MFG.,  CO,.  2820  North  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO;  y 


season.  Send  coupon  today. 


Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  “special 
Oner  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

•  •  . . Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

....... .Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. FIts-All  Barren  Sprayer. 

. . . Power  Orchard  S  prayer. 

•  . Knapsack  Sprayer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS.. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!<j  marks,  or  10>-.s  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  7;  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  :  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  pttbliely  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest. 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  coses  should  not  be  eonfused'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  tin-  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rcrai,  New* 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


6 i  rjlAKING  life  loo  seriously  is  Wee  licking  the 
Ji  sugar  off  a  quinine  pill.” 

We  get  that  bit  of  wisdom  from  an  old 
friend.  It  is  a  good  text  for  this  rather  gloomy 
season  of  the  year.  We  meet  some  people  who  take 
life,  and  themselves  in  particular,  very  seriously. 
When  a  man  gets  into  any  such  relationship  with 
himself  he  becomes  a  joke  for  the  rest  of  humanity. 
We  feel  sorry  for  his  wife,  if  lie  has  one,  or  for  his 
friends  who  know  him  for  what  lie  really  is.  Life 
is  not  a  joke,  nor  should  it  be  made  a  solemn 
tragedy.  A  man  is  on  the  road  to  the  latter  when 
he  begins  to  think  himself  a  great  personage  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  to  the  world.  When  a  man  begins 
to  think  that,  he  has  lost  his  real  usefulness  and 
handles  ashes  rather  than  living  hope.  Life  during 
a  “February  thaw”  is  often  hard  and  dull  for  coun¬ 
try  people.  They  need  all  the  joy  and  brightness 
and  lnimor  they  can  get.  We  must  all  take  our 
medicine  sooner  or  later,  and  a  merry  heart  gives 
ii  a  better  taste  than  a  big  head. 

* 

WE  are  giving  some  space  to  a  study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sources  of  potash.  This  week  we  have 
an  article  on  the  kelp  or  seaweed  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Let  it  he  clearly  and  distinctly 
understood  that  we  are  talking  about  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store,  and  not  of  any  present 
supply  of  potash.  There  is  nothing  for  you  this 
year  in  this  kelp.  It  is  in  the  ocean,  but  not.  avail¬ 
able  for  your  farm.  Pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
men  who  come  and  tell  you  they  have  this  dried 
kelp  or  other  substitutes  for  the  German  potash 
salts.  There  are  no  available  substitutes  at  this 
time.  The  situation  is  such  now  that  all  you  can 
do  is  to  buy  such  potash  as  you  can  get  in  the 
mixed  goods  or  not  use  any. 

* 

ANEW  kind  of  a  potato  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  Feb.  23  and  24.  The  Maine 
Seed  Improvement  Association  expects  to  show 
the  public  what  has  been  done  at  improving  po¬ 
tatoes.  For  the  past  four  years  this  association 
has  been  breeding  potatoes.  Now  a  number  of 
growers  can  offer  guaranteed  or  certified  seed.  This 
kind  of  seed  represents  in  the  potato  field  what 
purebred  stock  represents  in  a  dairy  herd.  At  this 
meeting  potato  planters  from  the  South  will  meet 
the  Northern  seed  growers  and  have  a  chance  to 
examine  this  purebred  stock.  This  means  selling 
and  buying  direct  right  by  the  sample.  It  is  a  new 
idea  and  a  good  one. 

♦ 

ON  page  276  is  found  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  which  will  be  sure  to  interest  dairy¬ 
men.  The  manager  of  a  dairy  farm  finds 
tuberculosis  in  his  herd.  lie  informs  the  owner  and 
is  told  to  keep  quiet,  do  no  testing,  give  the  best 
care,  hut  to  stop  talking  about  it.  What  now  should 
this  farm  manager  do,  knowing  as  he  does  what 
will  follow?  Wliat  would  you  do?  We  are  putting 
ibis  question  to  both  managers  and  owners  of  dairy 
herds,  and  we  shall  have  their  plain,  honest  opin¬ 
ion  since  their  identity  will  not  be  revealed.  What 
would  you  do? 

* 

ONE  or  two  fruit  growers  come  saying  that  they 
cannot  see  why  they  should  be  expected  to  buy 
butter  if  "oleo”  colored  so  as  to  resemble  but¬ 
ter  is  cheaper.  “Why  are  we  under  any  obligation 
to  support  dairymen?”  they  ask.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  but  right  on  the  same  day  we  met  another 
fruit  grower  very  much  enraged  because  drug  stores 
and  grocers  in  his  town  were  selling  substitutes 
for  fruit  syrup.  This  man  once  had  a  fine  trade 
for  his  surplus  strawberries  and  small  fruits  for 
these  syrups  and  jams.  Now  the  chemists  have  made 
substitutes  which  never  saw  a  fruit  or  a  fruit  farm. 


This  man  said  people  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law 
from  using  these  chemical  “fruits”  because  their 
use  ruined  his  trade.  A  sheep  man  put  up  a  fierce 
argument  against  the  use  of  shoddy  goods  because 
it  injured  the  sale  of  his  wool,  but  he  said  he  would 
buy  oleo  because  he  had  no  interest  in  the  dairy 
business !  Now  these  men  were  intelligent,  and  we 
can  find  others  like  them  in  other  lines  of  farming. 
Strange  how  they  cannot  see  the  inconsistency  of 
their  position.  They  will  growl  like  tigers  when 
some  one  uses  a  substitute  which  injures  their  trade 
in  a  genuine  farm  product,  yet  they  will  argue  in 
favor  of  consuming  another  substitute  which  de¬ 
stroys  another  farmer’s  business.  Farming  cannot 
prosper  as  a  whole  with  any  such  divided  house. 
We  cannot  ruin  dairying  by  encouraging  the  trade 
in  oleo,  and  expect  that  as  a  result  fruit  or  sheep 
or  gardening  or  general  farming  will  pay. 

* 

THE  high  prices  for  wheat  and  flour  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  bread  have  startled  the 
country.  In  the  Eastern  States  where  but  lit¬ 
tle  wheat  is  grown  these  high  prices  have  become 
:i  great  hardship  to  all — farmers  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumers.  The  poultrymen  have  been  using  wheat 
freely  in  feeding.  Now  the  price  of  the  grain  soars 
while  eggs  are  lower! 

What  is  responsible  for  it? 

Wc  have  been  told  that  the  European  War  has 
caused  such  a  frightful  demand  for  export  that  we 
are  all  suffering  from  a  plain  and  legitimate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Here  are 
the  figures;  which  do  not  show  any  such  thing: 

EXPORTS. 

Since  July  Same  period 

1,  1914.  year  before. 


Wheat,  bushels  .  204.416,000  131,472,000 

Flour,  barrels  .  8,464.000  7,424.000 

Total  as  wheat .  242,503,000  164,881.000 

Corn  .  18,213,000  2,435,000 

Oats  .  48,838,000  7,494,000 

Crop  1914.  Crop  1913. 

Corn  .  2.673.000.000  2,447.000,000 

Wheat  .  891.000.000  763.000.000 

Oats  .  1,141.000,000  1.122.000.000 


Wheat  crop  12S.000.000  bushels  more  than  in  1913. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  year’s  crops  were  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  crop  of  wheat  alone  was 
128.000.000  bushels  larger  than  last  year  and  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  exports  there  is  now  considerably 
more  wheat  on  hand  than  a  year  ago,  with  a  heavy 
acreage  planted  under  finer  conditions  than  ever 
before.  The  high  prices  are  not  due  to  fair  rela¬ 
tions  between  demand  and  supply,  but  are  the  result 
of  gambles  between  speculators.  A  large  share  of 
the  wheat  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  farmers  last 
Fall  at  a  low  figure.  In  some  cases  through  co¬ 
operation  or  where  farmers  had  needed  capital  and 
facilities  the  wheat  was  held,  but  in  most  cases 
farmers  were  forced  to  let  their  crop  go  in  order 
to  pay  their  debts  and  expenses.  They  have  not 
profited  by  the  present  high  prices  except  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  cases.  The  big  “killing”  has  been 
made  by  speculators  and  hoards  of  trade.  Their 
policy  is  to  keep  the  price  as  low  as  possible  through 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  and  thus  compel  as  many 
farmers  as  possible  to  sell  their  grain.  Then,  having 
obtained  control  of  it.  these  gamblers  force  up  the 
price  and  pocket  the  difference.  That  is  what  the 
American  public  is  paying  for  now.  There  is  grain 
enough  in  the  country  and  in  sight  to  provide  flour 
and  bread  at  a  fair  price,  hut  the  speculators  con¬ 
trol  it.  In  Germany  they  are  doing  things  different¬ 
ly.  The  government  has  established  maximum 
prices  at  which  food  is  to  be  sold.  There  are  strong 
penalties  for  charging  more  than  these  prices  and 
the  Government  may  compel  the  sale  of  food  if  there 
is  any  inclination  to  hoard  it.  No  one  can  wonder 
at  the  fierce  demand  for  an  embargo  on  wheat  which 
is  now  growing  all  over  the  Eastern  States.  With 
a  fair  system  of  distribution  such  an  embargo  is 
not  needed. 

* 

IT  is  remarkable  how  the  city  wise  men  have 
always  told  the  farmers  what  they  ought  to  do. 
In  1816  English  farming  was  in  bad  condition. 
The  men  who  sat  in  London  clubs  and  farmed  with 
their  mouths  said  among  other  wise  things  uLct 
farmers'  wives  turn  from  the  piano  to  the  henhouse 
and  agricultural  distress  will  he  at  an  end.”  A 
century  has  passed  and  still  these  club  men  talk 
more  malignantly  than  ever  if  possible.  Of  course 
we  know  it  is  a  large  contract  to  pick  out  the  worst 
specimen  of  “hot  air”  which  human  beings  can  let 
loose  upon  a  patient  world.  We  think,  however,  it 
is  the  advice  about  farming  from  men  who  sit 
about  city  clubs  living  on  the  income  of  the  money 
which  grandfather  worked  for  and  was  then  wise 
enough  to  tie  up.  The  farm  woman  has  just  as 
much  right  to  own  a  piano  as  my  lady  who  never 
saw  a  henhouse.  The  farm  woman  will  go  into  the 
henhouse  now  and  earn  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  the  piano. 


ASSEMBLYMAN  KINCAID  of  Syracuse  has  in 
troduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
the  new  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  which  is  only  in  process  of  organization.  Mr. 
Kincaid  may  be  looking  for  fame  or  trouble,  or  he 
may  be  in  the  produce  business,  but  he  certainly  is 
not  a  farmer.  After  working  and  studying  for  several 
years  the  leading  farmers  of  the  State  without  re¬ 
gard  to  polities  developed  this  plan  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  farm  products.  No  new  departure 
in  this  State  has  ever  been  hailed  with  more  uni¬ 
versal  approval  than  the  plans  outlined  by  this  De¬ 
partment  to  bring  producers  and  consumers  closer 
together.  With  apples  rotting  on  the  farms  and 
retailing  as  high  as  $20  a  barrel  in  the  city,  the 
politician  who  gets  in  the  way  of  a  practical  plan 
to  correct  the  evils  of  speculation  and  middlemen 
might  better  run  into  a  buzz  saw. 

# 

WAS  very  much  interested  in  the  article  on  page 
93,  entitled  “A  Fraudulent  Seed  Agent,”  O.  J. 
Rice.  About  a  year  ago  he  sold  a  quantity  of  seed 
in  this  part  of  Rockland  County.  I  bought  50  pounds 
of  “Australian  clover”  seed  for  which  I  paid  $8.  That 
also  proved  to  he  German  millet.  A  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section  of  the  county  purchased  also.  I  had 
intended  to  write"  you  of  the  fraud  as  soon  as  we  found 
out  we  had  been  duped,  but  as  I  have  obeyed  your 
warnings  for  years  and  now  got  caught  I  thought  1 
would  let  the  matter  go.  Of  course  I  know'  this  was 
wrong,  as  we  should  warn  each  other,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  medium  through  which  to  do  it.  I.  V.  s.  D. 

Now  York. 

No  man  likes  to  admit  that  lie  has  been  swindled 
and  made  an  “easy  mark”  at  that.  It  is  much  more 
fun  to  tell  about  some  big  crop,  or  of  a  hen  that 
laid  300  eggs  in  a  year.  Still  we  are  all  duped  at 
times  and  if  we  pass  along  the  good  things  we  do 
we  should  pass  on  the  mistakes  too.  This  Rice  is  in 
jail.  Ilis  wife  tried  to  get  him  out  by  telling  what 
a  weak  heart  he  has.  These  wives  are  strong  on 
heart  problems,  but  the  judge  was  heartless,  and 
Rice,  the  “Australian  clover”  man,  went  to  jail. 

* 

BACK  we  come  to  this  campaign  to  save  the 
potato  crop.  The  only  way  to  save  it  is  to 
eat  it.  We  want  you  and  all  your  friends  to  be 
responsible  for  the  consumption  of  one  extra  bushel 
of  potatoes  before  next  May.  You  remember  how  we 
developed  that  old  Apple  Consumers’  League  years 
ago?  The  same  tactics  must  be  now  used  to  boom 
potatoes.  Increase  the  demand  in  town  and  city  and 
more  potatoes  will  be  eaten.  The  retail  price  will 
not  go  higher,  yet  the  growers  will  receive  more 
for  the  crop  now  in  storage.  This  extra  money 
will  pay  debts  and  buy  needed  supplies  which  will 
help  make  trade  for  city  workmen  by  putting  this 
extra  money  into  circulation.  As  bought  in  the 
“original  package”  potatoes  rank  in  food  value 
above  most  other  vegetables  except  beans  and  peas. 
A  comparison  with  some  other  foods  is  given  below: 

pounds  in  100. 

Carbo- 


Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

Asb. 

Potatoes  . 

.  1.8 

.1 

14.7 

.8 

Baked  beaus  . 

.  6.9 

2.5 

19.6 

2.1 

Tomatoes  . 

.  1.2 

j? 

4. 

.6 

Cabbage  . 

.  1.4 

.2 

4.8 

.9 

<  )nions  . 

.  1.4 

.3 

8.9 

.5 

Celery  . 

. 9 

.1 

2.6 

.8 

White  bread  . 

.  9.2 

1.3 

53.1 

1.1 

Salt  cod  . 

.  16. 

.4 

•  •  . 

18.5 

Oysters  . 

.  6. 

1.3 

3.3 

1.1 

Eggs  . 

.  13.1 

9.3 

•  •  • 

6.9 

Thus  we  see  that  the  potato  is  useful  chiefly  for 
its  starchy  food.  It  is  the  best  vegetable  to  use 
with  meat,  fish,  cheese  or  similar  things  which  are 
rich  in  protein  or  muscle-making  foods.  The  potato 
can  be  cooked  in  so  many  different  ways  that  when 
used  with  fats  or  with  cheese  it  becomes  a  good 
substitute  for  expensive  bi-ead.  Aside  from  its  food 
value  the  potato  ranks  high  as  a  “food  remedy” — 
higher  perhaps  in  this  respect  than  any  other  vege¬ 
table.  Dr.  Kellogg  states  that  about  five  per  cent, 
of  its  dry  matter  consists  of  salts — chiefly  of  potash, 
which  do  a  gi'eat  service  in  preventing  an  acid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  We  shall  give  a  statement  about 
this  next  week  in  the  woman  and  home  magazine 
number.  Now  we  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  pushing 
potatoes. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Southern  New  York  Potato  Show  is  held  at 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  March  9-12.  It  will  be  a  good  chance 
to  look  over  fine  potatoes. 

Speaking  of  the  craze  to  raise  fur-bearing  animals 
we  are  asked  if  chinchillas  have  been  introduced.  This 
animal  inhabits  the  Andes  Mountains,  and  would  not 
thrive  in  our  humid  areas.  It  would  be  difficult  to  raise 
its  food  plants. 

Consumers  in  and  around  New  York  express  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  excellent  celery  obtainable  this 
Winter.  Good  quality  and  absence  of  waste  should 
induce  increased  consumption  of  this  excellent  vege¬ 
table. 

A  correspondent  in  Warrick  County.  Ind..  remarks 
that  wheat  went  to  $1.50  Feb.  1,  but  is  of  little  benefit 
to  the  farmers,  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  being  sold  at 
70  cents.  They  were  then  buying  flour  at  $4.40  per 
hundred. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS. 
First  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Part  II. 

EDUCTION  IN  EXPENSE.— This  will  open  a 
free  channel  for  the  passage  of  foods  from  the 
farm  in  the  country  to  the  consumer  in  the  city, 
without  obstruction  of  any  kind,  except  the  single 
wholesale  expense  at  the  terminals  and  the  necessary 
cost  of  retail  distribution.  The  records  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  will  be  open  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department,  under  the  law,  to  furnish  these  quota¬ 
tions  to  the  city  papers  and  to  publish  the  same  in 
bulletins  and  otherwise  for  the  information  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  Under  this  system,  when  the 
prices  are  cheap  at  the  farm,  the  goods  must  flow  free¬ 
ly  to  the  consumer  at  commensurate  prices.  The  mere 
cost  of  economic  distribution  would  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  farm.  When  produce  is  cheap  the  consumer 
will  get  the  direct  benefit  and  the  extra  consumption 
will  absorb  the  surplus  under  the  free  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  Department  believes 
that  the  retail  price  to  consumers  can  be  adjusted  on 
a  fair  basis  through  the  medium  of  publicity  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Department,  to  encourage, 
by  advertising  and  otherwise,  the  trade  of  local  distri¬ 
butors  who  maintain  sanitary  stores  and  sell  the  goods 
at  a  fair  profit. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  COMPANY  is  being  organized  to 
operate  in  the  several  city  market  terminals  under  the 
State  cooperative  law,  which  limits  the  dividends  to  cap¬ 
ital  to  six  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  Any  addi¬ 
tional  profits  to  the  company  are  distributed  to  members 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  transactions  with 
the  company.  Shares  are  $5  par  value  and  ,$5,000  is  the 
most  any  member  can  hold.  Each  member  has  only  one 
vote,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  shares  he  holds. 
The  purpose  of  these  co-operative  companies  is  to  pay 
capital  a  fair  return  for  its  use,  and  to  preserve  all  the 
other  benefits  and  profits  for  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  The  co-operative  company  will  control  the 
storage  and  manufacturing  plants,  and  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  wholesale  distribution  in  the  markets.  It 
will  have  the  right,  if  thought  best,  to  rent  spaces  to 
other  receivers  on  commission  ;  but  all  transactions  in 
any  event  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

A  GRADUAL  ADJUSTMENT.— The  Department 
has  no  wish  to  disturb  any  present  business.  Some  re¬ 
adjustments  will,  no  doubt,  be  necessary;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  reform,  but  the  easy  flow  of  food 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  cause  a 
larger  consumption  and  afford  new  opportunities  for 
real,  economic  distributing  service.  Speculating  busi¬ 
ness  is  always  uncertain  and  variable.  On  the  eon- 
trai’y  a  business  founded  on  economic  service  is  al¬ 
ways  safer  and  fairly  remunerative.  Under  an  economic 
system  of  distribution,  trade  will  be  steady,  and  when 
once  adopted  we  doubt  if  any  that  now  oppose  the 
new  system  would  be  willing  to  return  to  the  old 
methods.  Four  terminal  markets  are  offered  the  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  New  Haven, 
the  Pennsylvania  system  and  the  Bush  Terminal  inter¬ 
ests,  respectively.  We  are  only  required  to  furnish  re¬ 
sponsible  lessees  for  a  term  of  years.  The  buildings  will 
be  erected  and  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  and 
demands  of  the  Department  and  there  will  be  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  city  or  to  the  State  except  a  reasonable 
rental  for  the  use  of  the  terminals.  The  markets  must 
be  self-supporting.  They  can  easily  maintain  them¬ 
selves  in  both  rental  and  operating  expenses  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  reasonable  surplus  for  emergencies  and  for  new 
development,  but  to  be  effective  they  must  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Department.  As  a 
means  to  the  exercise  of  this  control,  and  to  secure  an 
advantageous  rental,  the  Department  should  have  au¬ 
thority  to  enter  into  a  lease  for  terminal  markets  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  to  sublet  them  to  one  or  more 
tenants  at  an  advance  sufficient  to  cover  the  rental  and 
any  necessary  expense  that  might  be  incurred.  The 
Department  should  have  a  working  capital  of  at  least 
$300,000,  to  be  used  in  developing  the  markets,  and  for 
organizing  a  system  of  crop  and  market  reports;  for 
organizing  the  up-State  markets  and  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  producers ;  for  establishing  a  system  of  re¬ 
tail  outlets  for  the  terminal  markets;  for  organizing 
the  co-operative  operating  company  for  the  terminals; 
for  inspection  and  regulation,  and  for  otherwise  sus¬ 
taining  the  service  of  the  Department  as  by  law  re¬ 
quired. 

THE  FOOD  SUPPLY. — The  question  of  food  supply 
is  no  longer  one  that  affects  the  farmer  alone.  The  city 
consumer  is  even  more  concerned.  The  farmer  could 
stop  supplying  and  live  on  his  surplus.  The  city  has 
practically  no  surplus.  Cut  off  from  the  country  its 
citizens  would  soon  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger.  The 
country  producing  population  is  constantly  decreasing. 
The  city  population  is  increasing.  Boys  and  girls 
cannot  be  kept  on  the  country  farm  by  education  or  ar¬ 
gument.  Population  seeks  a  level  of  advantages  for 
making  a  living  and  a  fortune  just  as  inevitably  as 
water  seeks  its  own  level.  The  city  needs  youth  and 
health  and  Vigor  and  enterprise.  It  bids  against  the 
country  for  these  qualities.  In  the  present  organization 
of  society  the  city  bids  highest  and  gets  the  prize.  The 
cnly  way  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducing  food  for  the  city  is  to  give  them  a  better  reward 
for  their  labor.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  city  to  see 
that  the  farm  producer  gets  a  square  deal  and  a  better 


reward  for  his  service.  It  is  the  only  way  to  insure  a 
permanent  supply  of  food  for  the  city  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  from  ultimate 
starvation. 

WASTE  AND  WANT.— While  hunger  and  want  and 
high  food  prices  prevail  in  the  city,  tons  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  food  products  in  the  world  are  rotting  on  the 
farms  within  a  few  hours  ride  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
We  build  for  our  children  schools  and  churches,  play¬ 
grounds  and  parks,  hospitals  and  asylums,  pool-houses 
and  jails,  but  we  abandon  them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  food  speculator  and  support  them  as  invalids, 
paupers  or  criminals  rather  than  disturb  the  profits  of 
the  speculators  who  control  the  channels  of  our  food 
supplies.  The  State  Food  Investigating  Commission 
reported,  after  careful  investigation,  that  under  a  pro¬ 
per  system  of  food  distribution,  the  consumers  in  New 
York  City  would  be  saved  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  per  year.  Other  investigators  have  estimated 
the  food  consumption  of  New  York  City  at  $600,000,- 
000  to  $800,000,000,  annually.  The  Department  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  terminal  charges  of  a  properly  conducted 
wholesale  market  would  not  exceed  10%  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  the  food  handled  through  it.  It  believes 
that  an  average  of  20%  would  be  sufficient  for  an 
economic  system  of  retail  distribution.  This  estimate 
would  leave  a  saving  of  35%  on  the  distribution  of 
food  products  in  the  city  or  a  total  saving  of  more 
than  $200,000,000,  annually.  To  effect  this  saving  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  the  Department  should 
supervise,  under  markets  established  by  it,  all  the  foods 
coming  to  the  city.  If  25%  of  the  food  products  were 
supervised  and  regulated  in  these  markets,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  trade  would  be  required  to  follow  the  same 
line  by  economic  necessity. 


The  New  York  State  Grange. 

Part  II. 

THE  last  two  days  of  the  session  were  crowded  with 
business  which  was  transacted  in  a  sane  and  care¬ 
ful  manner.  The  work  of  the  committees  is  partic¬ 
ularly  to  be  commended.  It  was  conscientiously 
done.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Grange  in  session  will  need  to  be  informed  that 
when  a  resolution  is  introduced  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention  it  is  read  and  referred  to  its  appropriate 
committee.  The  committee  meets  usually  several  times, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  business  that  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  it,  considers  the  resolutions  submitted  and  re¬ 
ports  its  findings  upon  the  same  to  the  body  of  the 
Grange.  The  committee  on  Legislation  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Grange  of  21  long  typewritten  pages,  the 
work  of  several  sessions  of  the  committee.  The  findings 
of  the  committee  were  reversed  by  the  Grange  in  only 
two  instances,  we  believe,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  ail 
committees  fare  so  well  at  the  hands  of  the  Grange,  for 
the  delegates  never  hesitate  to  reverse  a  report  if  it  does 
not  agree  with  their  thought  on  the  subject. 

Relative  to  taxation  the  Grange  took  the  position 
that  the  tax  laws  were  now  working  detrimentally  to 
the  interest  of  the  farmer ;  that  those  who  assess  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  polit¬ 
ical  influences;  that  the  recording  tax  on  mortgages 
should  be  repealed  and  the  tax  made  an  annual  one; 
that  the  farmer  should  have  fair  representation  on  all 
tax  and  equalization  boards. 

On  the  question  of  township  schools  the  Grange  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  making  the  township  the  unit  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes  provided  that  all  incor¬ 
porated  villages  are  excluded  from  said  unit;  that  a 
town  school  board  of  from  three  to  seven  members 
should  be  elected  at  the  annu  .1  school  meeting,  said 
board  to  serve  without  salary,  but  to  have  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  the  present  trustees  or  school 
boards,  in  their  respective  districts.  The  law  shall  not 
do  away  with  existing  school  districts  nor  change  their 
boundaries. 

In  ballot  reform  the  Grange  asked  that  its  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  endeavor  to  secure  such  amendments  to 
the  election  laws  as  will  simplify  the  methods,  reduce 
expenses  and  cut  down  the  number  of  officers  employed. 
The  committee  was  also  instructed  to  carry  out  the 
Grange  idea  that  woman  shall  be  placed  in  absolute 
political  equality  with  man  in  respect  to  the  franchise. 
A  number  of  resolutions  were  not  definitely  acted  upon 
by  the  Grange,  but  were  referred  to  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  which  keeps  an  eye  on  legislation  iu  Albany,  as 
being  more  competent  to  judge  what  action  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  them  than  is  the  Grange  in  its 
annual  session.  One  such  resolution  was  that  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  new  apple  grading  and  packing  law.  There 
was  a  resolution  to  have  the  law  repealed,  but  owing  to 
the  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  it  was  deemed 
wiser,  to  let  the  legislative  committee  handle  the  ques¬ 
tion  iu  connection  with  the  horticultural  societies,  to 
see  if  some  amendments  can  be  made  to  make  the  law 
more  workable.  Another  such  resolution  referred  to 
the  bonding  of  creamerymen ;  another  to  the  control 
of  the  State  water  powers,  and  still  another  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  State  constabulary. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Grange  on  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  highways  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I 
have  said,  that  the  delegates  do  not  always  think  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  committees  who  report  upon  the 
resolutions.  The  committee  favored  a  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  law  to  have  a  gravel  road  constructed  along¬ 
side  State  roads,  six  feet  wide,  for  the  accommodation 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  A  delegate  or  two  promptly 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  roads  are  costing 
us  many  times  too  much  now,  and  this  would  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  expense.  The  proposition  was  voted  down. 
Again  the  committee  condemned  the  use  of  crude  oil  on 
the  highways,  and  wanted  it  stopped,  but  the  Grange 
said  :  Use  it  with  greater  care.  On  the  proposition  that 
auto  trucks  should  pay  a  motor  tax  in  proportion  to 
their  horsepower,  the  Grange  conincided  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  favored  it. 

The  proposition  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  law  to  include  sales  of  live  stock  met 
with  favor,  as  did  a  resolution  to  make  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  hunt  upon  farm  lands  without  permission 
of  the  owner.  On  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  boards 
ot  supervisors  of  the  various  counties  the  Grange  re¬ 
corded  its  opposition..  It  favored  an  amendment  to  the 
highway  law  to  require  the  drivers  of  motor  cycles  to 


be  registered  and  to  conform  to  the  same  regulations  as 
are  imposed  upon  drivers  of  automobiles.  As  to  the 
shrinkage  allowed  on  hay  and  straw  in  bales,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  allowance  should  be  four  per  cent  in¬ 
stead  of  five  pounds  per  bale.  A  lively  discussion  arose 
over  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  vaccination  law,  which 
requires  that  children  shall  be  vaccinated  before  being- 
admitted  to  school.  'Pile  law  was  characterized  as  arbi¬ 
trary  in  spirit,  and  not  fulfilling  the  object  intended,  and 
the  Grange  took  that  view  of  the  case.  It  also  said  that 
the  penalty  for  spraying  fruit  trees  when  in  blossom, 
namely  $10,  is  too  small,  and  a  resolution  making  tin1 
penalty  $50  was  adopted.  Concerning  the  conflicting 
laws,  Federal  and  State,  relative  to  the  confinement  of 
live  stock  in  transit  within  the  State,  it  was  deemed 
essential  that  the  laws  should  be  made  to  conform. 

.The  session  closed  at  about  noon  of  the  fourth  day 
with  the  work  well  accomplished.  Invitations  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  next  meeting  from  Binghamton,  Oneonta, 
Syracuse  and  Jamestown,  and  everybody  from  James¬ 
town  says  that  Jamestown  is  the  place,  but  on  this  the 
executive  committee  will  have  the  last  word.  The  Sixth 
degree  class  this  year  numbered  494.  j.  w.  n. 


Peddling  Potatoes  in  New  York. 

WE  note  on  page  182  that  potatoes  are  retailing  on 
the  street  where  your  paper  is  printed  at  $1.40  per 
bushel,  or  on  an  average  at  that  figure.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  a  “live”  farmer  to  load  up  a  car  of 
potatoes  at  30  cents  per  bushel  here,  and  ship  them  to 
your  city,  the  farmer  to  accompany  the  car  and  give 
notice  through,  say.  two  daily  papers,  to  the  effect  pota¬ 
toes  were  to  be  offered  from  car  at  $1  per  bushel  V 
Would  there  be  a  demand  enough  to  take  the  car,  600 
bushels,  before  demurrage  started  on  the  car,  and  would 
this  method  be  allowed  by  the  city  officials?  What,  is 
your  good  advice?  ,j.  r„  m. 

Castile,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  selling  from  the  car  is  not  new,  as  it  is 
possible  nearly  all  the  time  to  buy  at  both  wholesale 
and  retail  direct  from  the  cars  in  the  New  York  Central 
yard,  and  other  railroad  yards.  It  would  not  pay  a 
farmer  to  sell  direct  from  the  car  or  peddle  unless  he 
had  some  experience  in  this  city.  He  would  certainly 
get  it.  This  city  is  really  too  large  to  handle  such  a 
plan  successfully.  We  have  heard  of  its  being  done  in 
smaller  cities  like  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  or  Bos¬ 
ton,  but  the  conditions  on  this  long  and  narrow  island 
are  different.  You  would  probably  be  held  up  to  pay  a 
license  fee.  Most  of  the  residence  streets  are  well  cov¬ 
ered  by  regular  peddlers,  who  know  their  customers,  and 
can  carry  a  variety  of  goods.  The  high  retail  prices 
which  we  have  mentioned  prevail  where  small  lots  are 
sold  and  delivered  by  grocers.  It  may  even  cost  10  or 
15  cents  to  deliver  a  peck  of  potatoes.  The  plan  you 
suggest  would  work  much  better  in  a  smaller  city 
With  the  terminal  markets  proposed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Foods  and  Markets,  shipments  of  produce 
would  be  handled  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 


Grain  Stocks  and  Movements. 

.  Grain  stocks  in  store  and  afloat  at  various  points  are, 
in  thousands  of  bushels ; 

Wheat.  Corn. 


New  York  . 

do  afloat  . 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

40 

1,389 

1,489 

166 

Boston  . 

.  477 

7 

106 

74 

Philadelphia  . 

.  1.081 

168 

649 

144 

Baltimore  . 

980 

215 

1,456 

161 

Now  Orleans  . 

.  2,808 

697 

272 

1.34 

Galveston  . 

.  1.630 

371 

6 

573 

Buffalo  . 

.  1.487 

1.521 

1,954 

648 

do  afloat  . 

.  7,079 

3,916 

Toledo  . 

898 

1,107 

346 

298 

do  afloat  . 

50 

Detroit  . 

356 

170 

599 

264 

do  afloat  . 

•  •  • 

420 

Chicago  . 

867 

5,335 

14.133 

8.525 

do  afloat  . 

119 

450 

3.622 

399 

Milwaukee  . 

32 

257 

712 

195 

do  afloat  . 

256 

Duluth  . 

.  9,947 

12,073 

1,796 

326 

do  afloat  . 

•  •  •  . 

1.434 

258 

Minneapolis  . 

.  16.319 

19,887 

941 

321 

St.  Louis  . 

.  1.849 

1,659 

510 

423 

Kansas  City  . 

.  5.725 

7,206 

3,766 

1.567 

Peoria  . 

.  3 

122 

196 

35 

Indianapolis  . 

310 

221 

892 

506 

Omaha  . 

209 

724 

2,642 

2,193 

Total  . 

.  59,943 

59,349 

36,601 

16.892 

Increase  . 

. 

2,445 

387 

Decrease  . 

.  3,209 

1,457 

Oats. 

Bariev 

New  York  . 

do  afloat  . 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

862 
.  65 

973 

505 

63 

Boston  . 

1 

10 

230 

4 

Philadelphia  . 

366 

219 

42 

Baltimore  . 

584 

293 

299 

4 

New  ( ) cleans  . 

160 

131 

Buffalo  . 

.  1.596 

1,176 

491 

459 

do  afloat  . 

.  1.098 

411 

637 

324 

Toledo  . 

610 

386 

Detroit  . 

92 

66 

Chicago  . 

10,390 

587 

419 

do  afloat  . 

.  1,673 

Milwaukee  . 

331 

163 

565 

Duluth  . 

.  2,442 

1,352 

467 

703 

do  afloat  . 

334 

*>75 

Minneapolis  . 

.  4.314 

2.521 

670 

1.164 

St.  Louis  . 

.  1.315 

1,342 

17 

40 

Kansas  City  . 

.  773 

972 

Peoria  . 

.  1,291 

1.364 

1 

9 

Indianapolis  . 

403 

111 

Omaha  . 

•  l,3o  t 

1,370 

86 

66 

Total  . 

23,41S 

4.195 

5.095 

Increase  . 

333 

Decrease  . 

509 

'  1,075 

294 

•  •  • 

Rye  (1915). — New 

York.  258,000 ; 

Boston, 

S4.000 : 

Philadelphia,  61,000 ; 

Baltimore,  686,000:  Toledo.  4.- 

000;  Detroit,  16,000; 

Chicago, 

41.000; 

Milwaukee.  45.- 

000;  Duluth,  11,000; 

Minneapolis,  192 

.000;  8t 

Louis, 

2,000;  Kansas  City,  29,000;  Omaha, 
1,455,000  bushels.  Increase,  10,000. 

26,000. 

Total, 

Rye  (1914). — New  York.  3.000;  Boston,  2,000;  Bal¬ 
timore,  172,000;  Buffalo.  6,000;  Toledo,  21,000;  De¬ 
troit,  19,000;  Chicago,  380,000;  Milwaukee,  165,000; 
Duluth,  324,000;  Minneapolis.  668,000;  St.  Louis.  63.- 
000;  Peoria,  29,000;  Omaha,  52,000;.  Total,  1,983,000 
bushels.  Decrease,  102.000. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

LIFTERS  AND  LEANERS. 

There  are  two  'kinds  of  people  ou  earth 
today ; 

Just  two  kinds  of  people,  no  more  i  say; 
Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  count 
a  man’s  wealth 

You  must  first  know  the  state  of  his 
conscience  and  health. 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life’s 
little  span 

Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted 
a  man. 

Not  the  happy  and  sad.  f<  •»*  the  swift 
flying  years 

Bring  each  man  his  laughter  and  each 
man  his  tears. 

No!  the  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I 
mean 

Are  the  people  who  lift,  and  the  people 
who  lean. 

Wherever  you  go  you  will  And  the 
world’s  masses 

Are  always  divided  in  just  the  two 
classes. 

And,  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too.  I 
ween, 

There’s  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who 
lean. 

In  which  class  are  you ?  Are  you  easing 
the  load 

Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down  the 
road? 

Or  are  you  the  leaner,  who  lets  others 
bear 

Your  portion  of  labor,  and  worry  and 
care?  — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

BUYING  food  in  bulk  does  not  appeal 
to  the  National  Housewives’  League. 
A  recommendation  to  this  effect  was  re¬ 
cently  given  out  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Perkins, 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  to  investigate 
our  formidable  adversary,  the  high  cost 
of  living.  The  League  says  that  bulk 
food  tends  to  adulteration  and  unsani¬ 
tary  handling,  and  tends  to  nullify  the 
work  done  by  Federal  and  State  authori¬ 
ties  in  requiring  proper  labelling.  Of 
course  this  criticism  does  not  refer  to 
buying  in  quantity,  which  any  house¬ 
keeper  with  proper  storage  facilities  may 
study  to  advantage.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  one  must  pay  for  cartons  and 
packing,  but  after  thinking  of  the  con¬ 
tamination  bulk  food  may  suffer  from 
unclean  handlers,  insects,  etc.,  any  sen¬ 
sitive  person  will  see  the  advantages  of 
the  “original  package.”  One  must, 
however,  discriminate  among  packages, 
and  pay  for  quality  of  contents  rather 
than  exterior  decoration,  but  this  is  an¬ 
other  field  in  which  to  use  intelligence 
and  discrimination. 

* 

MANY  of  our  milk  producers  suggest 
an  active  propaganda  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk,  thereby  increasing 
the  demand  for  their  product,  and  thus 
creating  price  standards  that  will  put 
the  milk  business  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
We  have  often  thought  that  local  milk 
retailers  could  increase  the  demand  for 
cream  to  their  own  advantage.  Many 
housekeepers  in  small  towns  and  villages 
look  on  cream  merely  as  a  luxury  for  the 
Sunday  morning  coffee.  Really,  it  is  the 
most  delicious  form  of  highly  nutritious 
fat,  especially  desirable  for  delicate  chil¬ 
dren  or  invalids  who  are  under  weight. 
Furthermore,  a  12-cent  bottle  of  cream 
may  be  made  the  basis  of  many  delicious 
desserts;  it  gains  so  much  in  bulk  when 
whipped  that  it  “goes  farther”  than  one 
would  imagine,  and  combined  with  rice, 
with  fruit  or  with  gelatine  preparations 
it  is  really  no  more  expensive  than  many 
ordinary  pastries  and  puddings.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  while,  in  many  cases,  to 
consider  the  development  of  the  retail 
cream  business?  It  is  likely  that  the 
dairyman’s  “women  folks”  would  be  very 
helpful  in  this  propaganda. 

* 

THE  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  issued  a  prelim¬ 
inary  report  on  infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States.  One  very  important  feat¬ 
ure  brought  out  is  one  familiar  to  all 
conscientious  physicians — that  babies 
artificially  fed  die  at  a  higher  rate  than 
those  nursed  by  the  mother.  In  the 
earliest  months  of  the  baby’s  life  exclu¬ 
sive  breast-feeding  appears  to  be  the  only 
safe  method.  Only  46.6  babies  per  thou¬ 
sand  died  under  one  year  of  age  when 
breast-fed  for  at  least  three  months,  as 
against  165.8  per  thousand  who  died 
when  fed  exclusively  on  artificial  food  up 
to  the  age  of  three  months.  Where 
mothers  were  employed  a  large  part  of 
che  time  in  heavy  work  babi°s  died  at  a 


much  more  rapid  rate.  Another  notice¬ 
able  fact  was  that  the  deaths  of  babies 
investigated  were  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  earnings  of  their  fathers.  Babies 
whose  fathers  earned  less  than  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  died  at  the  rate  of  256  per 
thousand.  Those  whose  fathers  earned 
twenty-five  or  more  dollars  a  week  died 
at  the  rate  of  84  per  thousand.  These 
investigations  refer  to  city  babies,  and 
it  was  found  that  in  the  poor  sections  of 
the  city,  where  sanitary  conditions  were 
at  their  worst,  the  rate  of  infant  mor¬ 
tality  was  271  per  thousand,  more  than 
five  times  that  of  the  choice  residential 
sections.  As  a  contrast  in  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  it  was  found  that  in  neglected 
streets  where  all  .water  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  house,  the  infant  death  rate  was 
108  per  thousand,  as  against  118  per 
thousand  where  water  was  piped  into  the 
house.  Here  again  we  must  remember 
that  city,  not  country  homes  are  referred 
to.  Even  in  a  farm  home  without  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  the  family  may  control 
conditions  so  far  as  to  keep  the  water 
supply  pure,  and  dispose  of  sewage 
wastes  without  their  becoming  a  source 
of  danger,  but  in  the  city  the  well-to-do 
may  quickly  suffer  from  disease  and 
death,  as  the  result  of  conditions  per¬ 
mitted  among  helpless  poverty.  We  hope 
the  Children’s  Bureau  will  make  a  study 
of  infant  mortality  in  rural  communities, 
that  we  may  know  conditions  there,  and 
realize  in  this  way,  whether  we  are  doing 
our  best  for  the  little  ones  committed  to 
our  care. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


When  ordering,  give  number  of  each 
pattern,  and  size  desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


6  mos.  or  1  year,  2  and  4  8539  Infant’s  Wrapper, 
years.  One  Size. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

THE  new  fashions  are  kind  enough  to 
let  women  wear  two,  or  even  three 
underskirts,  and  the  new  silk  petticoats 
have  wide  circular  flounces.  Among 
them  are  models  with  scalloped  ruffles 
and  also  a  pretty  style  having  four  rows 
of  old-fashioned  quilling  around  the  cir¬ 
cular  flounce. 

Covert  cloths  in  tan.  olive,  sand  and 
mastic  shades  for  Spring  suits  and  coats 
cost  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  a  yard ;  craven- 
ette  covert  cloth  is  $1.50  and  $1.75  a 
yard,  54  inches  wide.  This  is  practical 
material  for  a  smart  separate  coat.  Made 
in  Cossack  style  such  a  coat  would  be 
ver.7  satisfactory  for  a  young  girl. 

Among  one-piece  dresses  for  Spring 
wear  the  following  ideas  are  noted ;  Gir¬ 


dles  of  braid,  pleated  cloth  skirts  with  a 
silk  yoke  of  different  color,  suspender 
and  jumper  effects,  soutache  embroidery, 
shirred  girdles,  circular  and  other  wide 
skirts.  There  are  many  odd  combina¬ 
tions  of  navy  blue  with  tan ;  for  exam¬ 
ple.  a  tan  overskirt  showing  a  navy 
blue  skirt  under  it.  or  a  tan  yoke  with  a 
navy  blue  pleated  skirt.  Many  wide 
skirts  are  trimmed  with  a  four  to  eight- 
inch  band  or  envelope  hem  around  the 
bottom,  either  the  same  or  a  contrasting 
material.  Some  jumper  waists  are  like 
the  bodices  worn  by  European  peasants, 
tight-fitting,  sleeveless,  and  cut  down 
square  in  back  and  front,  so  that  there 
are  narrow  straps  over  the  shoulders. 
One  dress  seen  had  this  jumper  of  plain 
dark  velvet,  the  plain  under-bodice  and 
wide  gathered  skirt  being  check  silk. 
The  under-bodice  had  high  neck  and  long 
bell  sleeves  trimmed  with  a  baud  of  vel¬ 
vet.  while  a  deep  hem  of  velvet  edged  the 
full  skirt. 

What  is  called  a  bathroom  set  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bath  mat  with  applied  initial, 
two  heavy  Turkish  towels,  and  two  face 
cloths.  One  of  the  linen  shops  recently 
offered  these  sets  in  special  quality  for  $4. 
Such  a  set  is  an  attractive  gift,  whether 
to  a  housekeeper,  a  prospective  bride,  or 
a  young  girl  collecting  for  her  “hope 
chest." 

February  is  the  month  of  house-furn¬ 
ishing  sales,  furniture,  bedding,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  being  greatly  reduced. 
Among  bedsteads  some  dull  brass,  three- 
quarter  size,  are  offered  from  $10  up. 
There  are  very  handsome  brass  beds 
modeled  after  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
ones. 

A  suspender  dress  of  black  and  white 
silk,  priced,  with  its  accompanying  crepe 
de  chine  blouse,  at  $29.50,  suggested  to 
the  thrifty  mind  a  good  model  for  making 
over.  The  silk  was  in  checkerboard 
blocks  of  black  and  white;  there  was  a 
deep  plain  yoke,  with  a  high  waist  line, 
the  skirt  itself  being  very  full  gored, 
with  a  piping  down  each  gore,  the  back 
and  sides  being  set  into  the  yoke  with 
shallow  pleats.  Two  plain  suspender 
straps  went  over  the  shoulders.  The 
waist  was  a  plain  military  model  in 
white  crepe  de  chine,  with  a  high  plain 
collar.  A  dress  made  in  this  style  is  be¬ 
coming  to  young  girls  who  have  reached 
the  lanky  stage  of  growth,  while  the  use 
of  the  yoke  as  a  means  of  lengthening  the 
skirt  is  a  great  help  in  making  over  an 
outgrown  frock. 

Sakai  fibre  rugs  of  Japanese  mami- 
factuve  have  the  silky  look  of  the  fine 
Oriental  weaves,  and  are  very  handsome, 
some  attractive  styles  being  a  soft  wood 
brown  or  ran  with  designs  of  dull  pea¬ 
cock  blue  and  black.  They  are  said  to 
stand  hard  wear  well.  Rugs  5x6  feet 
were  $6 ;  9x12  $17,  and  a  size  still 
larger  $27.  Mission,  artstyle  oi*  crafts¬ 
man  rugs  (several  different  names  are 
given  to  similar  styles)  are  a  plain 
heavy  weave  with  a  contrasting  border  or 
figure.  They  come  in  artistic  colorings, 
and  have  a  look  of  refinement  not  always 
procurable  in  inexpensive  rugs;  one  9x12 
feet  costs  about  $14.50. 


Get  this  Splendid 

ITHACA 


Calendar.  Clock 


The  ITHACA 
CALENDAR 

CLOCK  is  a 

perpetual 
ti  m  e-p  i  ec  e, 
and  a  perpetu¬ 
al  calendar. 
Needs  no  at¬ 
tention.  Just 
1  once  a 

At  a  glance, 
you  get  the 
minute,  the 
hour,  the  day 
of  the  week, 
the  day  of  month,  the  month  of  year.  Records 
29  days  in  February  in  leap  years. 

Every  Ithnon  Calendar  Clock  l»  guarantee^ 
or  money  refunded  anytime  within  10  years  II 
clock  Is  unsatisfactory. 

Clock  shown  here  is  standard  8-day  movement.  Con¬ 
structed  of  solid  selected  lllack  Walnut,  octagon  top,  glass 
over  all.  Height,  21  inches.  Width,  about  11  inches,  7-inch 
time  dial.  8-inch  calendar  dial.  Compact  neat  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  Sure  to  prove  an  attractive  addition  to  your  home. 
Sent  freight  paid  on  receipt  of  price— only  $10.80. 

Ithaca  Calendar  Clocks  are  made  in  various  de¬ 
signs  and  finishes.  All  guaranteed  and  sent  prepaid. 

Send  for  Catalog  Today. 

ITHACA  CALENDAR  CROCK  COMPANY 
,&  I)cy  Street,  t-t  Itlinca,  N.  Y. 

Established  tsos.  Reference:  Any  Mercantile  Agency 


1.  Tells  time  accurately. 

.  2.  Tells  the  day  of  the 
week. 

3.  Tells  the  month  of 
year. 

4.  Strikes  hoars  and  half 
hoars  on  sweet  toned 
gong. 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  are  in 
Prime  Condition  NOW 

Shipped  direct  from  my  grove  to  any  point  in 
New  York  State,  EXPRESS  PREPAID,  two  or 
move  boxes  in  same  shipment 

FRUIT  CUT  FRESH  FROM  TREE 


GRAPEFRUIT  per  box  #8.35 

ORANGES  “  “  8.50 

TANGERINES  “  “  8.75 

MIXER  “  “  8.50 


Grapefruit  and  orange  drops  75c  per  box  loss  than 
above  prices.  Apply  for  delivered  prices  to  points 
outside  of  New  York  State.  State  whether  large, 
medium,  or  small  fruit  desired.  Give  name  of  your 
Express  Co.  Send  bank  draft.  P.  O.,  or  Express  Order. 

L.  A.  HAKES.  Grower  and  Packer 
Winter  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


StelletrSanSpouts 

FREE SAMPLE  I  See  Them !  Try  Them! 

BUIIitlU  ]?re(.zing  and  drying  up  prevented  ' 
free,  constantflow.  No  injury  to  trees, 
re-boring  unnecessary,  no  leak  or 
souring.  Samples  and  price  listfor  the  ashing. 

/THE  AIR  TRAP  G£n 

DOES  ID  M°re  SaP 

every  day  for 

More  Days 

;and  make 

More  Moneys. 

there  is  a  scienliiic  reason  for  it, 
explained  in  our  Free  Catalog.  Write  today 

C.  C.  STELLE,  75  Fifth  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  state  nnmber  of  trees  you  tap 

'  Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Baby's  Bed. 

1IE  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
B'partment  of  Labor  has  issued  a 
bulletin  entitled  "‘Infant  Care,”  by  Mrs. 
Max  West.  Among  the  subjects  first  dis¬ 
cussed  is  the  baby’s  bed,  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  is  so  sensible  that  it  is  well 
worth  quoting  here.  Instead  of  talking 
about  expensive  and  elaborate  nursery 
fittings  Mrs.  West  says  that  the  first  bed 
may  be  made  from  an  ordinary  clothes 
basket,  or  from  a  light  box,  such  as  an 
orange  crate.  Later,  a  metal  crib  with  a 
firm  spring  is  desirable.  Table  padding 
or  “silence”  cloth,  folded  to  four  thick¬ 
nesses,  makes  a  very  good  mattress,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  readily  washable;  when  wash¬ 
ed  it  should  be  hung  out  of  doors  to  dry. 
A  sanitary  crib  mattress  may  be  made  by 
stuffing  bed  ticking  with  excelsior,  which 
can  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary. 
Sphagnum  moss,  or  straw,  can  he  used 
in  the  same  way.  The  mattress  cover 
may  be  made  of  bed  ticking  or  heavy  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  which  can  be  emptied, 
washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun  at  intervals. 
In  case  excelsior  or  straw  is  used  for  the 
temporary  filling,  it  should  be  made  as 
level  and  smooth  as  possible,  and  a  piece 
<>f  soft  felting  or  a  small  comfort  should 
always  be  placed  over  the  mattress  to 
soften  the  rough  surface.  After  the  baby 
has  learned  not  to  wet  the  bed  at  night, 
an  ordinary  mattress  of  hair,  felt,  or 
cotton  may  he  used,  but  it  should  be 
protected  by  oilcloth,  rubber  sheeting,  or 
absorbent  paper  as  an  additional  pre¬ 
caution.  Since  a  rubber  or  oilcloth  sheet 
is  both  hard  and  cold,  a  soft  pad  should 
always  be  used  directly  underneath  the 
baby.  Table  felting  makes  excellent  pads. 

A  baby  will  breathe  more  easily  and 
take  a  larger  supply  of  air  into  the  lungs 
if  no  pillow  is  used.  If  the  mother  de¬ 
sires,  she  may  place  a  clean  folded  nap¬ 
kin  or  some  other  clean  soft  cloth  under 
the  baby’s  head,  but  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  elevate  the  head  appreciably. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  thin 
hair  pillow  may  be  used.  Feather  or 
down  pillows  are  too  heating  for  the 
child’s  head. 

When  a  metal  crib  is  used  cover  the 
mattress  with  the  oilcloth  or  soft  rubber 
sheeting,  to  each  corner  of  which  a  strong 
tape  is  fastened.  These  are  tied  under 
the  mattress  to  hold  the  rubber  smooth. 
Over  this  place  the  cotton  pad,  then 
cover  with  a  small  sheet,  tucked  under 
the  mattress  on  all  four  sides  so  the 
sheet  is  perfectly  smooth.  For  covers,  it 
is  advised  to  lay  the  crib  blankets 
smoothly  in  a  flat  cotton  bag,  like  a  pil¬ 
low  case  buttoned  at  one  end ;  then  turn 
the  sides  under  about  10  inches,  and  turn 
the  bottom  up  about  one-third  its  length. 
The  baby  is  laid  on  the  sheet,  and  the 
covers  laid  over  him,  folded  side  next 
the  baby,  so  that  he  is  laid  in  a  loose 
sort  of  sleeping  bag.  This  keeps  him 
warm  and  remains  in  place  without  the 
rigidity  of  covers  tucked  smoothly  under 
the  mattress,  which  give  the  child  no 
room  to  kick. 


Help  for  Sprain. 

Having  sat  for  several  weeks,  at  two 
different  times,  with  a  plump  and  discol¬ 
ored  ankle  facing  me  on  a  chair,  the  last 
time  this  weak  member  twisted  itself  off 
a  stone,  with  the  well-known  grinding 
and  pain,  I  resolved  not  to  be  held  a  pris¬ 
oner  by  it  if  help  could  be  found  that 
would  relieve  it  without  such  a  tedious 
process  of  waiting.  A  walk  of  two  miles 
after  the  accident  gave  the  ankle  a  chance 
to  swell  to  twice  the  normal  size  before 
treatment  could  be  procured.  Pain  and 
fever  developed,  and  an  uneasy  conscious¬ 
ness  of  company  to  supper  that  evening 
put  me  into  an  unenviable  state  of  mind. 
As  soon  as  the  shoe  and  stocking  were 
peeled  off  I  plunged  my  foot  into  a  pail 
of  cold  water  and  sat  with  it  there  for 
about  15  minutes.  Meantime  my  sister 
hunted  up  the  oldest  loose  pair  of  high- 
top  shoes  that  I  possessed.  We  rubbed 
the  ankle  vigorously  several  times,  finally 
drying  with  as  firm  a  rubbing  as  I  could 
stand,  always  remembering  to  let  the 
pressure  be  from  the  toe  up  toward  the 
leg,  thus  helping  the  blood  to  circulate 
in  the  veins.  This  simple  treatment  had 
reduced  the  size  greatly  and  relieved  the 
pain.  Then  with  a  swab  made  of  a  bit 
of  absorbent  cotton  tied  onto  the  end  of 
a  toothpick  I  painted  the  upper  part  of 
my  foot,  the  ankle  and  well  upon  my  leg 
with  a  coat  of  iodine,  put  on  a  clean 
white  stocking  and  inserted  my  foot  as 


far  as  possible  in  the  shoe.  By  tugging 
we  finally  got  it  on  and  buttoned  (it  was 
very  loose  normally)  and  I  hobbled 
around  at  my  usual  work.  If  one  want¬ 
ed  to  take  time  and  had  the  material  at 
hand,  doubtless  a  bandage  about  1%  inch 
wide  begun  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ankle,  carried  down  to  the  great  toe 
joint,  then  back  up  the  leg  nearly  to  the 
knee,  would  be  the  proper  treatment,  but 
this  requires  knowledge  of  how  to  put 
on  a  bandage.  One  vnnnot  do  it  very 
well  for  herself,  and  the  material  is  not 
always  handy.  If  the  bandage  Is  not 
applied  with  an  even  pressure  it  is  really 
worse  than  none,  as  the  loose  spotis  allow 
the  blood  to  settle  back,  and  prevent 
prompt  absorption  of  the  inflammation. 

I  slept  that  night  with  the  shoe  on.  re¬ 
peated  the  treatment  the  next  morning, 
and  twice  a  day  thereafter  for  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  sides  of  the 
ankle  began  to  itch  and  show  signs  of 
peeling;  this  being  a  sign  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  was  pretty  well  gone  I 
stopped  putting  on  iodine,  simply  wearing 
the  high  shoe  during  the  day  and  soaking 
in  cold  water  for  five  or  10  minutes  at 
night  the  last  thing  before  retiring.  I 
had  kept  about  my  usual  work,  avoiding 
long  walks,  but  otherwise  not  favoring 
the  weak  member  specially,  yet  instead 
of  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  nursing 
this  sprain,  I  had  cured  it  in  a  few 
days,  thanks  to  the  iodine.  A  physician 
once  recommended  iodine  to  me  for  use 
on  a  knee  where  water  gathered  under 
the  patella  and  caused  great  pain.  He 
said :  “The  use  of  iodine  is  indicated 
wherever  there  is  pain  or  inflammation,” 
and  I’ve  found  it  a  great  help  on  bruises, 
sore  muscles,  rheumatism  of  various 
kinds,  and  sprains.  If  a  person’s  skin  is 
very  tender  she  could  not  use  it  as 
freely  as  I  do,  because  mine  is  apparently 
very  tough,  seldom  skinning  off  until 
three  or  four  applications  have  been 
made.  A  little  careful  experimenting  will 
show  how  much  each  individual  can 
stand.  MRS.  E.  L.  K. 


The  Friendly  Kerosene. 

AVING  taken  a  furnished  house,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  steps 
was  to  sort,  classify  and  arrange  the 
cooking  utensils — after  the  stoves  had 
been  put  in  order.  There  was  a  lot  of 
rusty  tinware  and  heavy  ironware  of  all 
kinds,  griddles,  frying  pans,  kettles  of  all 
sizes,  and  all  hopelessly  coated  with  rust 
that  scaled  off  to  the  touch.  It  seemed  a 
task  insuperable ;  but  pouring  some  kero¬ 
sene  into  one  of  the  very  worst  looking 
kettles  I  attacked  the  tins  with  a  new 
scrubbing  brush,  dipped  in  the  oil,  when 
they  responded  with  such  a  bright  smile — 
the  kind  that  “won’t  come  off” — that  I 
took  heart  of  grace  and  began  the  siege 
of  ironware.  Every  piece  was  then  left 
in  its  dressing  of  kerosene,  and  the  next 
day  washed  in  a  strong  suds,  rinsed,  wiped 
with  a  coarse  cloth,  then  with  a  finer  one 
— when  each  was  found  to  be  in  a  normal 
condition,  ready  for  use. 

One  of  the  bedrooms  had  been  found 
infested  with  the  most  exasperating  of  all 
household  pests,  but  a  daily  dose  of  friend¬ 
ly  kerosene  on  mattress  corners,  under  the 
tufts,  at  seams  of  pillow-case,  and  in  cor¬ 
ners  and  cracks  of  bedstead  and  wood¬ 
work  for  a  week  routed  the  last  vestige 
of  bedbugs,  and  they  did  not  re-appear. 
So  with  the  water-bugs  which  infested  the 
sink  and  drain  pipes.  Persistent  use  for 
a  few  days  cleared  them ;  and  occasional 
use  kept  them  free  from  all  nuisances. 

A  few  drops  poured  on  the  window-sills, 
each  morning,  kept  out  flies,  and  used 
each  evening  prevented  the  singing,  sting¬ 
ing,  and  worry,  of  mosquitoes.  A  cloth, 
moistened  but  slightly,  then  used  to  dust 
woodwork  and  furniture,  brightened  pol¬ 
ished  surfaces  and  gave  luster  to  painted 
ones.  A  scrub  brush  dipped  in  oil,  used  on 
the  old  stoves  two  hours  before  needed, 
made  them  look  like  “civilized”  equipment 
for  a  cheery  kitchen ;  and  used  on  the 
painted  floor,  it  had  a  like  effect.  Make 
friends  with  your  kerosene  can,  and  it 
will  be  a  friend  in  very  deed. 

LUCY  A.^YENDES. 


More  Fried  Pies. 

NOTICED  the  request  for  a  recipe 
,  for  New  England  fried  pies,  and  will 
send  my  recipe,  only  we  called  them  fried 
turnovers.  The  fried  pies  of  my  child¬ 
hood  were  made  this  way.  The  dough 
was  rolled  out  about  one-half  inch  thick. 


and  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
These  were  dropped  into  the  fat  and  cook¬ 
ed  as  crullers,  then  two  or  three  put  to¬ 
gether  with  apple  sauce,  and  sauce  on 
top.  The  sauce  was  made  of  dried  apple. 
My !  but  they  are  good !  The  way  I 
make  the  dough  is  by  the  same  recipe  I 
use  for  cream  of  tartar  biscuit,  only  I  add 
one  egg  well  beaten  to  the  milk  I  mix 
with.  The  fried  turnovers  I  make  the 
same,  only  use  more  shortening,  about  as 
much  again,  and  mix  stiffen,  about  like 
common  pie  crust.  Roll  out  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  put  on  sauce,  moisten  half  the 
crust,  and  turn  the  other  half  over.  Take 
a  saucer  and  press  around  crust  to  even 
the  edge  and  fry.  I  use  for  filling  mince¬ 
meat,  or  any  sauce  I  have  that  will  do, 
but  I  like  the  dried  apple  sauce  the  best, 
and  the  home  article  at  that.  A  dear 
little  woman  in  Vermont  has  dried  the 
apples  for  many  an  apple  fried  pie  and 
turnover  I’ve  made  for  my  family.  The 
crust  for  turnover  wants  to  be  a  little 
thicker  than  common  piecrust,  thick 
enough  to  hold  well  together.  Crust  for 
fried  pies :  One  quart  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  shortening,  one  egg 
in  sweet  milk  for  mixing.  Flour  varies 
so  that  one  must  experiment  a  little  as  to 
how  much  milk  and  how  much  shortening 
is  needed.  I  always  use  pastry  flour  for 
fried  pies,  doughnuts  and  cream  of  tartar 
biscuit,  as  it  does  not  require  so  much 
shortening.  Good  luck  to  whoever  tries 
these  recipes.  new  England. 

I  note  what  you  say  in  your  issue  of 
Jan.  2  about  New  England  fried  ap¬ 
ple  pie — so  I  send  you  this  old-fashioned 
way  of  making.  The  filling  is  made  of 
old-fashioned  dried  apples  (in  order  to 
get  the  genuine  flavor,  but  evaporated 
will  answer).  Soak  it  out,  mash  fine,  sea¬ 
son  with  allspice  and  a  little  salt.  Leave 
quite  dry,  otherwise  it  will  run  out  into 
the  fat  and  make  it  sputter,  which  is 
likely  to  happen.  The  cover  is  made  like 
any  doughnut  recipe,  not  too  rich  (ordin¬ 
ary  pie  crust  is  too  heavy,  fried  in  lard), 
rolled  out  and  cut  out  round  about  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Fill  in  the 
center  one-half  as  much  apple  as  will 
stay  in,  fold  over,  wetting  the  edges  be¬ 
fore  folding,  and  crimp  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether;  fry  in  a  kettle  of  hot  lard. 
Massachusetts.  mbs.  e.  m. 


“I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going, 

But  well  do  I  know  my  Guide; 

With  a  childlike  trust  I  give  my  hand 
To  the  Mighty  Friend  by  my  side. 

The  only  thing  that  I  say  to  Him, 

As  He  takes  it,  is  “Hold  it  fast 
Suffer  me  not  to  lose  my  way, 

And  bring  me  home  at  last.” 

— Credit  Lost. 


Oh  Why  Didnt  l 
fflailthatCoupon! 

You’d  never  have  to  say  that,  if 
you  had  _  taken  out  an  Accident- 
Health-Life  Policy  in  this  46-year 
old  Insurance  Company.  While 
you  were  laid  up  we  would  be  pay¬ 
ing  you  ($1.00  or  more  each  day). 

If  you  died  your  widow  would  get 

$1,000. 

In  some  companies,  it  might  cost 
you  (on  an  average)  nearly  $30.00 
for  the  accident  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  alone,  and  about  $30.00  more 
for  a  $1,000  life  policy.  Butin  the 
Niagara  Accident-Health-Life  Pol- 
'  icy,  you  can  get  all  three  features  for 1 
about  $30.00  a  year,  if  you  arc  about 
35  years  old — or  slightly  more  if 
you  are  older — or  less  if  you  are 
younger.  Of  course,  if  you  want 
more  than  $1.00  per  day,  or  more 
than  $1,000  life  policy,  the  cost  will 
be  greater. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  you  had 
better  mail  the  below  coupon: 


HEEE 

r NIAGARA  LIFE  INSURANCEi C»] 

BRISBANE  BLDG..BUFFALO. N.Y. 

I  Without  any  risk  to  me  or  any  obligation  what* 

|  soever,  kindly  send  me  Specimen  Policy,  and  per-  1 1 
I  eonally  advise  me  how  much  it  would  cost  me  per  ‘  | 

.  year  for  $ . worth  of  life  insurance,  i 

I  and  an  income  of  $ . per  day  in  case 

|  I  am  laid  up  with  sickness  or  injury.  My  age,  I 

|  now,  is . years. 

Signed .  ‘ 

I  _ Address . .  | 

1  AGENTS:  This  P9licy  gives  the  holder  so  much  I 
1  for  so  little  that  it  is  easy  to  sell.  Write  to-day  | 
for  territorial  rights,  if  you  are  respected  in  your  i 
community. 


s 


UGAR 


When  ordered  with  a 
$10  Grocery  Order 

25  pounds,  98^ 

Larkin  Groceries,  such  as  Hour,  coffee,  tea, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  ham, 
bacon,  lish,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved 
fruits,  relishes,  confectionery;  laundry, 
toilet,  and  home  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 

Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Just  say,  “Send  me  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  book  No.  1733.” 

Lttrkm  C&+  buffalo,  n.  y. 


New  Spring  Wall  Paper — Save  % 

Buy  direct  from  us  at  mill  prices  and 
hang  it  yourself.  Our  free  instruction 
book  tellsyou  exactly  how.  Thisenables 
you  to  paper  3  rooms  for  the  usual  cost 
of  one.  Write  today  for  sample  book 
and  instructions  FREE. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills 

Dept.  F,  Philadelphia 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  ».  Y. 


“Why,  Clara,  Your  New 
Furniture  Is  Charming!” 

‘‘Thanks^  Mary,  but  the  fact  is,  it  isn't  new!  I  just  decided  that  the  old 

i*ure  was  t°°  8°od  to  send  to  the  attic  or  sell  for  little  or  nothing.  Besides,  it 
field  too  many  pleasant  memories  to  part  with.  So  Will  and  I  got  busy  with 

<s> 

Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 

"—and  you  see  the  result — besides  a  snug  sum  in  the  bank— saved— that  we  were  goine- 
to  lay  out  for  new  furniture. 

"I  tell  you,  Mary,  it’s  wonderful  how  many  just-ready-to-throw-away  things  you  can 
save  and  re-beautify  with  Lucas  Home  Helps.  They’re  so  simple  to  use  —  so  effective. 
We  went  right  through  the  house— refinishing  furniture.knick-knacks, shelving, cabinets 
floors,  woodwork,  bathtub,  refrigerator,  screens,  metal  and  wooden 
beds  — I  couldn  t  tell  you  all.  And  you  can  do  just  the  same. 

/  Lucas  Ho  vie  Helps  are  sold  at  the  best  stores  and  you  can  get 
/  lots  of  suggestions  from  their  helpful  literature.” 

/  FRFF  Home  Book  of  Painting  Helps  and 

^ ^ *  4*4  fiiir  lafpcf  hiilloti’n  44  Qoua  Aifnnm, 


February  -0, 


XHK  KUHAb  NfcjW.VOkKiSK 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BEEF  MAKING  I)  «E  EAST. 

Working  Away  fi^  Milk. 

Part  II. 5 

Obtaining  Beef  Cattle. — The  aver¬ 
age  milk  prtxlucer  who  >v  has  a  fine 
herd  of  dairy  stock  will  look  back  a  few 
years,  and  possibly  a  good  many  years, 
and  try  to  figure  out  how  long  it  has 
taken  him  to  build  up  his  present  herd, 
constantly  weeding  out  the  poor  ones  and 
paying  long  prices  for  bulls  and  regis¬ 
tered  cows,  lie  has  also  got  the  dairy 
farm  so  well  imbedded  in  his  mind  that 
it  v  ill  take  him  a  little  while  to  make 
the  change  into  true  beef  form.  I  know 
ut  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  for 
him  to  visit,  whenever  Possible,  a  good 
fat  stock  show,  such  as  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  will  be  money  wi  invested.  He 
will  there  see  what  a  carload  of  finished 
teers  or  heifers  looks  like.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  only  fat  cattle  he  has 
seen  are  some  seven  or  eight-year-old 
■  xen.  He  has  never  been  interested  in 
!,eef;  it  has  been  milk  from  A  to  Z.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  prac- 


cotifincmont  of.  a  . stall  worries  them  and 
gives  big  knees,  and  in  the  case  of  steers 
always  wet  underneath,  and  it  is  of  first 
importance  to  have  them  comfortable, 
dry  and  clean  from  start  to  finish.  The 
pens  are  each  20  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide,  and  between  each  pen  is  a  barway 
of.  slip  r  ils.  so  that  you  can  change  cat¬ 
tle  from  one  pen  to  another,  and  when 
hauling  out  manure  you  can  drive  right 
through.  Get  a  large  puncheon  and  cut 
it  in  two,  and  one  half  makes  a  water 
trough  for  two  pens  to  be  filled  with  tap 
and  hose.  The  trough  is  made  of  plank, 
with  shallow  divisions  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing  when  feeding.  When  putting  in  this 
trough  it  is  made  to  slide  in  onto  a  brace 
at  each  end.  so  that  when  the  manure 
in  the  pen  begins  to  get  deep  it  can  be 
drawn  out  and  slipped  into  the  brace  at  a 
higher  level.  At  the  end  of  the  plank 
walk  is  the  silo,  at  the  other  end  the 
grain  room.  The  plank  walk  is  three 
feet  above  the  pen  floors  so  that  by  the 
end  of  feeding  season  with  the  pens  full 
of  manure  the  walk  and  the  inside  of  feed¬ 
ing  pens  are  about  level.  Overhead  is  the 
hay-loft,  which  is  filled  through  large 
doors  over  the  end  of  grain  room.  When 
Storing  away  tin-  hay  keep  it  at  least 
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I  make 
this  lib¬ 
eral  offer 
simply  to 
prove  before  you 
pay  that  Corona 
Wool  Fat  is  the 
greatest  healing  prep¬ 
aration  for  horses  and  cows 
you  ever  used. 


Save  Your  Horses 
Save  Your  Cows 

A  postal  brings  it,  postpaid. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  simply 
say,  send  me  your  big  can  ot 
Corona  Wool  Fat  on  20  days' 
FREE  trial.  Use  all  or  part 
of  it— test  it  on  one  or  more 
animal’s  suffering  from  cuts, 
wounds  or  sore  feet  of  any 
kind.  If  it  don’t  do  all  I  claim 
—if  you  don’t  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  after  the  test 

you  won’t  owe 
me  one 
penny. 


(1) 


Corona  Wool  Fat 

■■■■■hi  ammmmtmmmm 

used  by  more  than  100,000  3tockmen,  horse  owners,  blacksmiths  and 
.  It  causes  no  pain,  no  blistering,  no  scars.  Stops  inflammation— cures 
QUICK.  The  only  remedy  that  will 
penetrate  a  horse’s  hoof  and  take  out 
soreness.  Will  grow  a  new  hoof. 

Send  No  Money— Just  a  Post  Card 

Simply  write  me. giving  your  name  and  address 
plainly  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  can  post¬ 
paid,  by  return  mail.  All  I  ask  Is,  If  satisfied 
after  20 days’ trial,  that  you  send  me  50e.  If 
not  satisfied,  write  and  say  so  and  you  won’t 
owe  me  one  cent.  Do  It  today. 


PLAN  OF  FEEDING  LOT. 


tically  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  States  have  for  years  been  in  the 
milk  business,  and  that  on  that  account 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  herds 
nf  purebred  beef  cattle.  Everything  has 
been  sacrificed  for  true  dairy  type  and 
if  by  chance  the  animal  did  not  turn  out 
well,  we  put  her  in  good  shape  and 
traded  her  for  a  milker.  I  would  not  give 
a  row  of  pins  for  the  advice  of  the  man 
who  tells  me  the  dairy  herds  are  good 
beef  cattle.  Of  course  you  may  find  an 
..dd  animal  that  runs  that  way,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  breeding.  A 
breed  of  cows  that  has  been  bred  to  milk 
type  for  years  will  not  show  calves  that 
can  compete  with  those  whose  parents 
has  been  true  beef  breeds.  I  have  seen 
the  Holstein,  the  Jersey,  the  Guernsey  and 
the  Ayrshire  all  entered  as  the  greatest 
milk  breeds  of  the  world,  and  I  have  also 
seen  the  backers  of  the  above  breeds 
recommending  them  as  good  stock  to 
raise  beef  steers  from.  Now  this  is  mis¬ 
leading.  To  my  mind  beef  is  beef,  milk 
is  milk.  I  am  not  prejudiced  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  I  have  bad  a  life's  experi¬ 
ence  with  milk  and  beef  cattle,  and  I 
think  each  breed  lias  its  own  particular 
strong  point.  I  have  found  the  Aberdeen- 
Augus,  the  Hereford,  the  Shorthorn  and 
the  Devon  all  to  be  very  excellent  beefers 
and  feeders,  and  my  advice  would  be  to 
any  New  England  farmer  who  wanted  to 
switch  over  from  milk  to  beef  to  do  either 
of  two  things.  First,  to  visit  Chicago 
and  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  ways 
of  selling  as  conducted  there,  principally 
with  a  view  to  forming  the  idea  in  your 
mind  cf  the  ideal  finished  steer.  Get 
your  banker  to  give  you  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  some  absolutely  reliable  dealer, 
and  get  him  to  buy  you  a  carload  of  two- 
year-old  feeders,  or  just  whatever  you 
want.  If  you  have  unlimited  amounts 
of  feed  on  hand  you  might  also  buy  a 
carload  of  yearlings.  The  price  will  be 
high,  very  high,  but  it  will  never  be 
lower.  If  you  get  a  good  dealer  he  will 
often  be  able  to  buy  on  an  off  day,  when 
trade  is  slow  and  demand  poor.  Don’t 
be  in  a  hurry.  There  are  many  absolutely 
reliable  firms  who  do  nothing  else  but 
buy  and  sell  stock  for  men  they  have 
never  seen.  When  you  get  your  stock  try 
to  buy  in  the  early  Fall,  before  weather 
gets  too  cold  for  shipping.  When  they 
arrive  home  do  not  feed  very  much  for 
a  few  days.  I  find  cattle  feed  best  in 
mall  lots  of  six  or  eight  in  a  pen. 

Feeding  Pens. — I  think  it  a  mistake  to 
tie  a  fattening  animal  up  in  a  stall,  es¬ 
pecially  the  western  cattle,  as  they  have 
lived  in  the  open  all  their  lives,  and  the 


three  feet  from  sides  of  barn.  This  will 
give  you  ample  room  to  throw  the  hay 
from  top  of  mow  into  the  hay  racks 
in  the  pens,  afterwards,  going  along  and 
spreading  it  evenly  in  the  racks. 

Feed  And  Bedding. — On  the  majority 
of  farms  the  greatest  shortage  is  suitable 
bedding,  but  if  large  supplies  of  swale 
hay  could  be  obtained  it  makes  excellent 
bedding  and  good  to  handle  in  manure. 
Bought  straw  has  always  the  risk  of  weed 
seeds,  but  with  large  amounts  of  the 
very  best  manure  excellent  crops  of  oats 
should  be  raised.  I  cannot  lay  down 
any  feeding  tables,  but  I  have  found  the 
following  give  excellent  results:  Silage, 
cottonseed,  crushed  oats,  crushed  barley, 
buckwheat  meal,  clover  hay  and  oat  straw 
if  latter  is  bright  and  clean  and  during 
the  last  month  of  feeding  boiled  barley 
was  fed  once  daily.  It  is  needless  to  add 


Corona  Wool  Fat  bcali 
Quarter  Cracks,  Sand 
Cracks,  Grease  Heel, 
Thrush,  Corns,  Mud 
Ferer,  Contracted  Feet 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO, 


It  heals  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore 
Shoulder*,  Old  Sores,  Ulcers, 
Wounds,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 
takes  oat  the  soreness  of  in¬ 
flamed  adders. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Mark  Ilogiaterod.) 


The  Barn 

Ufa  Made  of Linwax  Blocks 

It  keeps  my  cows  and  horses  free  from  all  the 
diseases  and  discomforts  due  to  cold,  hard,  slippery 
concrete  and  unsanitary  plank  floors.  It  is  forever 
guaranteed  against  rot  and  decay,  chipping  or  scal¬ 
ing;  slivering,  splintering  or  disintegrating.  It  is 
sanitary,  warm,  restful,  economical— -warranted  to 
outlast  the  building, 

BARN  FLOORINCj*^ 

is  made  of  antiseptically  treated  hard  wood — so 
tou -h  and  fine-grained  that  it  will  last  practically 
forever.  It  is  moisture  and  germ  proofed  and  no 
germ  can  live  near  it.  It  disinfects. 

Our  Free  Booklet  explains  how  any  farm 
-  hand  can 

easily  lay  this  floor,  and  tells 
other  facts.  Write  for  it  ^ 
today. 

Linwax  Manufacturing  Co. 

klSOO  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  TIME,  NOW! 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner 
of  a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertise¬ 
ments.  Then,  day  after  day  slips  away, 
while  he  talks,  laments,  listens,  takes 
advice  and  hesitating — FAILS  TO  ACT 
—till  the  Springtime  is  on  him  and  his 
horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work.  Mean- 
j  time  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  ”  resolute 
!  man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  care¬ 
fully — Decides  Promptly — and  his  horse 
i  is  quickly  cured,  worked,  too,  if  needed. 
That’s  exactly  what  happens  every  year. 

Send  for  our  96  -  page  “  8n  ve-The-lforse  BOOK.”  It 
explains  all  about  our  system  of  treatment— tel  Is  exaot- 
.  ly  how  to  go  about  it  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  up- 
i  to-date  treatment  of  Ringbone— Thoropin — SPAVIN 
|  —and  AM,— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
;  disease — Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin  ;  how  to  locate 
and  treat  68  forms  of  LA  MKNESS — Illustrated. 

WE  ARE  THE  ORIGINATORS  of  the  Plan  of— 
Treating  Horses  Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails.  19  Years  a  Success. 

But  write  and  we  will  send  our—  BOOK— Sample 
Contract  and  Advice  — ALT,  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners 
and  Managers — Only  A  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  A ie.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

-\  Druggists  everywhere  sell  Snve-The-Horse 
WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Puree! 

Post  or  Express  paid. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN, rUFF  or  THOKOUGHPIN, 
but 


ABSORBINE 

**■  TRADE  MARK  REG.lkS.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Goitres. 
Wens.  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  81.00  and  S2.00 
a  outtle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W,  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  83  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  eteel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed. 

|7prr  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  de- 

r  IVEiEi  scribesour  complete  line  of  lal>or- 
savlng  bam  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


,r,,,r  KOBEKTSON’S  CHAIN 
Ijjf  HANGING  STANCHIONS 

t(l  have  used  them  for  nioro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  the/ 
have  given  the  very  bent  of  Bali*- 
faction  in  every  wav,”  write* 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  l’laiutield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  K0HEKT80N 
Wash.  St.,  ForeBtville,  Conn 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG’S  IF  a  moon 
OINTBIKNT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone*  Vog,  •  and  ^blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft,  bunche?,  splint,  etc.  60  eenuf  pout* 
(Aid*  E.  klndlg,  Jr.,  Kemedy  Co.,  4326  Woodland  Afc.,  Phil*. 

MOLASSES  for  stockf KaL  harrel’  * 


THK  MOORK  BROS,, 


.O.B.  New  York. 

ALBANS,  N.  V. 


PARSONS  ‘'L™  """ 


MILK  WAGONS 


double  the  route 
of  the  users. 

Style  and  qual¬ 
ity  speak  for 
themselves. 

Here  is  a  Con¬ 
crete  Money-Msking 
Fact. 

Write  at  once 
for  catalog  D  and 
photos. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO 


Earlville,  New  York 
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HEAVE  year. 


> 


COMPOUND 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
foodforstook.  Also  make  Dairy  ami 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  IT^”Seua 
for  particulars  aud  ask  for  circular-  ,1 
D.  It.  Sperry  As  Co.,  Batavia.  111. 


COOKED  FEED 

Saves  You  Money 

I  a- an  i  what  agricultural  college  ami 
experimental  station  m  e  n  say. 
Write  for  printed  matter  on  the 
•‘Farmer**’  Favorite” 
Feed  Cooker  and  Holler 
Just  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for 
poultry  and  stock,  heating  water 
for  cows — butchering  of  hogs — 
washing,  etc.,  rendering  lard  and 
tallow,  sterilizing  dairy  utensil*, 
boiling  sap,  etc.  6  sizes.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

62-76  Owego  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


No  Brick 
Foundation 


•/*  ** 


Booklet  Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R 
N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ShropshireEwes  S*t 

Public  Dispersion  Sale  « Stm,  lSW.9sho?t 

Horn  Cattle,  Poland- China  Hoes,  and  the 
Kntire  fanning  equipment  used  on  a  260- acre  farm. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

C.  A.  Hershey,  -  McKnightstown,  Pa. 


Could  be  given  a  four-year’s  course  in  any  one 
of  the  leading  colleges  on  the  profits  you 
would  realize  from  a  good  draft  stallion.  Is 
this  not  worth  considering  I  We  can  sell  you 
for  8375  a  medium-weight  young  draft  stallion, 
suitable  for  light  service  this  season,  tha,  will 
double  in  value  in  one  year.  Bulletin  and 
photogTaphs  on  request. 

ADIRONDACK  FARMS 
Glen*  Fall,  N.  Y.  White  Marsh,  Va. 


PERCHERON  STUD  COLT-FOR  SALE 

18  months  old.  IS  hands.  1300  pounds.  Right 
in  every  way. 

Sire,  imported  Boleau  (67030)  76295. 

Dam,  sired  by  imported  Chartier  (123381  10687. 
Can  be  seen  by  app  tment  on  my  farm  at 
Poughkeepsie,  address  replies  to 
I,.  C.  HAKT,  200  Fifth  /  re,.  New  York  City 

100  Fercheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  M.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

HORSES  FOR  SALE 

Eastern  Bred.  6  Gelding*,  weighing  H  to  18  hun- 
red.  4  to  7  yrs.  old  1  Grade  Percheron  Mare, 5  vrs.  old, 
weighing  16  hundred.  1  3-yr.-old  grade  Percheron 
Stallion,  extra  fine,  weighing  17  hundred.  All  sound, 
kind  and  broken.  Trianole  Farms,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

-SHETLAND  PONIES 
of  quality.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  for  Fall 
-  1  1  —  Catalog  to  Dept.  L. 

THE  B1IA1IY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


PONIES 


Cor  Pftlr  5-year-old  Geld- 

*vl  OdlC  ings,  sound,  2,400  lbs.  Harness  mare, 
fasti,  stylish,  1.000  lbs.  UNION  HILL  FARM.  Sherman,  Pa 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 


AND  SADDLERS 


Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions. 
Mares  and  Geldings.  Pereh- 
eron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Write  us  describing  yonr 
wants.  Home  cured  Blue 
Grass  Seed  and  Cedar  fence 
posts. 

THE  COOK  FARMS 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Box  436,  0 


ST^7-I3NTDES 


Oil  ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 
J  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N,  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D.  No  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Of  r  —Large  Healthy  Strain.  Have  a  litter  of 
•  »•  At*  10,  Farrowed  Nov.  24, 1914,  out  all  mature 

stock.  Pedigree  furnished.  F.  B.  Garner,  Cincinnatus.  N.Y. 

Pnrohrpfi  fi  I  C  P/n<:-dandies:  both  sexes; 
r  UfcDfCU  \J .  I.  L.  riya  three  months  old,  $12. 

Sows,  9  months.  $25.  Herbert  Iiaith,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

C  H  ESTE  R  W  H  I TIES 

A  few  registered  Young  SOWS — Due  to  farrow 
first  week  in  APRIL — Don’t  delay,  write  today 
—refer  to  this  ad,  as  it  won’t  appear  again. 

EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  SCIO,  NEW  YORK 


B 


00KING  ORDERS  for  Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs, 
farrowed  Jan.  5,  ’15.  HARRY  A.  KUNZ,  Titusville,  Pa. 


Rprlrohiro  Piffo-Cboice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
Del  Aollllc  rlgo  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 
sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Qal**— A  few  fine  registered 
DerKSrures  ior  walcSer -vice  boars  cheap,  at 

ORCHARD  0ALE  FRUIT  FARMS,  H.  L.  Brown,  Wsterport,  N.Y. 

Rerlrehirae  of  quality  that  youcan  afford.  Easy 
uei  Ikdllll  09  payments  if  you  like.  State  your 
wants  quick.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Maryland 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  H.  H.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Berkshire  Pigs,  ChMp-^R'aWfSiS.’Sl’.SISS 

boar  pigs,  two  months  old,  $8.0(1  each.  Extra  nice 
sow,  2*13  years  old,  weight,  260  lbs.:  bred  to  Master 

-  — I  LANDING -  - 


piece  boar,  $45.00  0L0 


FARMS,  Millsboro,  Del. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  FarmSsK.’ 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe.  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES  all  Ages 

Sows  bred  to  Hopeful  Lee  5th,  $50.  A  high-class 
foundation  herd;  price  reasonable. 

H.  M.  Terwilliger,  -  Kirkvilie,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Forty  mow*  bred  for  Spring  litter*  to  the  fumou* 
Itlvul*  Ma)e*tiu  Boy  14640,.  These  are  of  the  best 


type  and  individuality, 
TOMPKINS  FARM, 


Write  for  price*. 

LAN  SHALE. 


PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  BredGilts  for  April  farrow,  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows,  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  farrow. 


J.  E.  WATSON, 


Marbledale,  Ct. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service  ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


fresh  . water  At  all  times.  I  kept  a  cover 
on  the  drinking  barrels  big  enough  for 
one-T-steer- t.o  drink  at  a  time,  but  if  you 
have  running  water  a  cast-iroh  basin  with 
clamps  works  the  best,  with  a  faucet  to 
each  basin.  You  will  soon  find  that  the 
wettest  part  of  the  pen  is  around  feed¬ 
ing  trough,  so  keep  same  well  bedded  at 
all  times.  Have  a  good  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  be¬ 
ware  of  draughts.  A  great  number  of 
New  England  barns  could  be  made  over 
for  beef  cattle  at  very  small  expense. 
Be  sure  to  whitewash  all  woodwork  be¬ 
tween  each  new  batch  of  feeders.  Be 
careful  to  buy  only  dishorned  cattle,  but 
practically  all  the  Western  feeders  are 
now  dishorned,  so  when  you  have  them 
divided  off  at  six  to  a  pen  watch  them 
closely  for  a  day  or  two  and  pick  out 
the  bullies  and  put  them  in  another  pen. 
and  in  a  very  few  days  you  will  see  them 
settle  down  and  be  like  a  lot  of  quiet 
sheep,  allowing  you  to  comb  and  go 
amongst  them  to  shake  up  their  bedding, 
etc.  E.  ANDERSON. 

Maine. 


A  Champion  of  the  Goat. 

HAYING  read  G.  T.’s  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  goat’s  milk  and  request  for  in¬ 
formation  from  any  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience,  I  would  say  I  have  kept  goats 
for  two  years,  and  have  found  the  milk 
exceedingly  helpful  in  stomach  trouble 
of  long  standing.  I  began  using  it  re¬ 
luctantly,  fearful  of  the  strong  flavor  I 
had  always  heard  it  possessed,  but  which 
I  found  was  pure  fiction.  Nine  out  of 
10  people  cannot  distinguish  it  from 
cow’s  milk ;  two  friends  thought  they 
detected  a  “goaty”  flavor,  while  two 
others  liked  it  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  “cowy”  taste:  all  pronounced  it 
richer  than  cow’s  milk. 

A  woman  near  here  who  had  suffered 
much  of  many  physicians,  and  grew 
worse  rather  than  better,  was  advised  to 
try  goat’s  milk,  but  refused  even  to 
taste  it,  and  a  friend  who  did  not  keep 
goats,  sent  her  a  quart  of  the  milk  in 
a  regular  milk  bottle.  Calling  a  week 
later  she  was  told  “that  milk  was  the 
best  I  ever  tasted.”  Upon  being  informed 
of  its  nature,  she  was  horrified,  but  soon 
took  a  sensible  view  of  it  and  finally 
purchased  a  couple  of  goats  and  is  greatly 
improved. 

Goats  are  exceedingly  cleanly  animals, 
easy  to  care  for,  and  consume  only  about 
one-eighth  the  feed  of  a  medium-sized 
cow.  The  common  goat  gives  from  one  to 
two  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  while  the 
Swiss  or  Nubian  breeds  give  from  two  to 
four  quarts,  and  exceptional  animals  even 
more.  The  goat  has  been  much  misrepre¬ 
sented  in  America,  but  some  day  will  find 
the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled,  as  an 
economical  source  of  supply  of  pure, 
rich,  health-building  milk,  free  from  all 
danger  of  tuberculosis,  so  common  among 
cows.  FRED  C.  LOTJNSRURY. 


Ice  Cream  Men  Warm  Up. 

U TT THAT’S  the  excitement?”  Shout- 
W  ing  and  clapping  of  hands  echoed 
from  one  of  the  convention  halls 
on  the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Columbus. 

“Why,  the  ice  cream  men  of  Ohio  are 
meeting  in  that  room,”  was  the  reply. 
“There  must  be  something  doing  because 
more  enthusiasm  came  from  that  direc¬ 
tion  this  afternoon,  than  any  meeting  in 
session.” 

“We  have  problems  before  us,  the  same 
as  the  farmer,”  one  of  the  men  said  in 
coming  from  the  meeting.”  We  deal  in 
a  product  of  the  farmer.  Our  business 
in  a  score  years  has  grown  from  insigni¬ 
ficant  proportions  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
associated  with  dairy  interests  and  de¬ 
pending  on  them.  We  have  to  fight  rates. 
We  have  on  hand  now  the  proposition  of 
an  enforced  butterfat  content  of  ice 
cream.  There  are  inconsistencies  in  the 
plan  as  it  is  now  outlined,  and  we  are 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  fair 
play.  We  could  easily  prostitute  the  ice 
cream  business  by  laying  down  our  arms, 
and  going  into  a  competitive  fist  fight 
with  one  another.  The  dairymen  would 
be  a  loser  in  the  bargain.  Do  you  know 
what  we  are  doing?  We  are  paying  $5 
a  year  to  the  State  Association  in  dues 
and  $20  a  year  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  Compare  that  with  the  $1  a  year 
the  dairyman  pays  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association.  Many  of  us  went  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  We  spent  a  week 
there,  and  it  is  going  to  pay  us  big  money. 
We  take  our  trade  journals  and  read  the 
farm  press  too.  It  is  true  we  have  a 
competitor  who  produces  an  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  cream,  but  he  is  not  a  competitor,  he 
is  committing  business  suicide.  I  would 
like  to  see  enthusiasm  among  dairymen  at 
white  heat.  Some  of  us  might  get 
scorched,  but  what  is  bettor  for  the  larger 
number  is  better  for  all.”  w.  j. 


Some  things  it  tells: 


How  to  kill 
lice.  What 
ringworm  is  and 
how  to  treat  it.  How 
to  treat  calf  cholera 
and  white  scours. 
How  to  heal  sores, 
wounds  and  insect 
bites.  How  to  treat 
blackleg.  How  to 
cure  footrot.  How 
to  remove  intestinal 
worms.  How  to  heal 
galls.  How  to  cure 
greaseheel.  How 
to  heal  ulcers,  skin 
diseases ,  bites ,  boi  Is. 


There  Isn’t  one  reader  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
who  cannot  save  a  lot  of  worry,  time  and  money  by 
reading  this  great  book  which  we  offer  absolutely 
free  for  the  first  time.  Send  in  your  name  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  now  for  your  copy.  It  tells  just  the  things  you 
want  to  know  about  the  treatment  of  diseases  in 
horses,  hags,  sheep,  cows  and  poultry  —  shows  you 
the  simplest,  surest, safest  ways  to  treat  them.  It  gives 
the  symptoms — tells  whether  the  ailment  is  dangerous — 
shows  you  the  methods  used  by  thousands 
of  stockmen  to  cure  and  prevent  them. 
MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 

This  book  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent.  We 
want  to  send  you  a  copy  free  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  merits  of  Milkol.  It  te"s  why 
Milkol  is  such  a  wonderiul  germ  dc  jyer — 
twice  as  powerful  as  the  standard  Dy  the 
U.  S.  Government.  It  proves  t 

ire* 
nd 

Prevent* 
Disease 


How  to  relieve 
sprains,  strains, sore 
cords,  stiff  joints. 
How  to  treat  spavin. 
How  to  prevent  and 
cure  distemper. 
How  to  cure  pink 
eye.  How  to  cure 
glanders.  How  to 
cure  scab.  How  to  rid 
sheep  of  ticks,  lice, 
maggots,  etc.  How 
to  properly  dip 
sheep.  How  to  cure 
roup,  gapes,  scaly 
leg*,  bumble  foot, 
pip,  sore  head. 


U.  S.  Government.  It  proves  t 

yiiikoi  i 

amon£  your  stock.  It  will  convince  you, 
we  believe,  of  the  many  advantages  of  al¬ 
ways  having  Milkol.  Send  for  this  valuable 
32-page  book  now.  It’s  free,  but  worth  big 
money  to  any  farmer.  If  you  write  at  once 
we  will  also  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the 
Milkol  Egg  Record.  Address: 

THE  SULPHO  NAPTHOL  CO. 

$8  Medford  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


,  t  -- 


XDogs  andL  Ferrets 


PnvhnnnH  Piin«-r,andiflS'  All  ready  to  hunt. 

roxnounorups  FIELD  FOXHOUND  KENNELS,  Somers,  Conn. 

Pfll  I  IE  Dll DQ — the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Bloorl, 

bULLIC  rUrO  hounds.  NELSOH’S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

III  IT— Registered  Bitches.  $15. 

»  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

AIRUnAI  CPIIPC  from  registered  stock.  HOLLIS 
AinCUALCrura  KENNELS,  Halladay, East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

AIHEDAI.E  TERKIF.lt  ITl'l'IES— Typical  specimens.  Regis¬ 
tered  pedigree.  $10,  either  sex.  Ingleside  Farm.  Lancaster,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Hornless  Toggenburg  Bucks 

from  All  Baba,  No.  245;  $10  and  up. 

J.  G.  Greene,  Westfall  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS— Not  much  for  looks  but 
great  on  the  watch  and  a  "  pal  ”  for  the  children. 

W.  A.  LOW  HER,  -  llnrlington,  N.  J. 


Airedales,  fine  pedigreed  stock;  grown;  $25  to  $40 
each.  Dr,  R,  F.  Borden,  Round  Brook,  N  J. 

Par  rale — Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
reriBlh  price  list.  HORACE  MYERS,  Spencer,  O. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Ilolstelns.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  Si  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


EastRiver  Grade  HolsteinsFor  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  mouth  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBKRCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiaes  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  iyearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE.  FARM,  Middletown  Spring*,  Vt. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Some  of  the  most  successful  and  prominent 
Holstein  men  started  with  only  a  few  pure¬ 
bred  animals  iu  connection  with  a  number  of 
good  grades,  gradually  weeding  out  the 
grades  and  replacing  them  with  purebreds. 

Grade  up  your  herd  with  a  purebred  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  sire.  Then,  when  results 
convince  you  that  you’re  on  the  right  track, 
you’ll  feel  like  getting  a  few  purebred  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cows.  Investigate  these 
"blaek-aud-whites.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Tb«  HoUtein-Friesian  Asiociation  of  America 
Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f" 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliitteitango.  N.  Y. 

H nktoi rt  Rul|-Kil,e Dutchland  Peeey. 
nuiaiem  DUII  Three  years  old  May  29. 

1915;  price,  $150.  Send  for  photo  and  pedigree. 

B.  H.  ALLEN,  DAYTON,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVES 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals,  $30  and  upwards. 
Write  us  before  yon  buy.  Can  spare  a  few  heifers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HILLHUKST  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co. ,  New  York 

Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

The  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  good  one  is  more  than 
half.  Let  us  supply  the  better  half  of  your  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  herd.  We  have  nine  princely  individ¬ 
uals — 6  weeks  to  6  months  old— at  present  available 
for  the  purpose  Priced  to  sell.  Heifers  sold. 
Inspection  invited.  Terms,  *3  cash;  balance  to  suit. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


AHOIOE  REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULLS 
V  FOR  SALE.  A.  W.  ROOT,  Manheim,  Fa. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  yours 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

DFAflV  CflD  CFDUIOF— PRICES,  S75.00  to S150  00 

IlCHIf  I  run  OLlfHIGC.  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  groat 
hacking.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS.  RYE,  N.  Y. 

pnrrf)  fin  with  a  good  one.  On 

**■*“-*-**  %Jr  tario  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 
ID,  1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  and  build.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  662 
milk.  31.14  butter  in 7 day 8.  Price,  only  18500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cioverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  Sale! 

8  bulls  ready  for  *ervice,  $50  to  $300;  7  bull  calves. 
$35  to  $100;  good  A. R.O.  breeding.  Registered  cows, 
$150  up;  4  registered  2-yr. -olds,  $800;  60  head  of  high 
grade  yearlings  ami  2-yr. -olds,  $2.r»  to  $lo;  20  3-yr.-o!d«,  $00  each; 
cows,  $60  up.  nigh  grade  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15 
each,  express  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  6,  just  as  ni-  e 
individuals  as  registered  ones.  Kenyan  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  V. 

Bred  in  the  Purple  an2tRegistered 

Jersey  Bull  calf,  8  mos.,  $50.  W.  Freeland,  Dover,  N.  J. 

FOR  PRODUCTION- 1Et6^ 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Reitshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

For  Sale-Registered  Jerse ’  Bull 

six  years  old:  kind  and  gentle;  sure  stock  getter; 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service; 
solid  color;  from  good  producing  dams. 

L.  G.  Forbes,  -  Manhasset,  Long;  Island 


It’s  different  with 

The  Jersey 

The  State  Dairy  In¬ 
structor  of  the  State  of 
Maine  recently  said: 

"One  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  things  about  the 
_  dairy  business  is  that  a 

man  can  conduct  a  dairy  all  his  life, 
losing  money,  and  yet  make  a  living. 

But  why  run  the  dairy  at  a  loss  or  to  "make 
a  living”?  Why  not  make  money  ? 

By  discarding  “scrubs"  and  boarders  and 
keeping  the  profitable  Jersey  the  dairy 
farmer  can  do  much  better  than  merely 
make  aliving.  Thinkitover.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  keeping  Jerseys  means,  we 
have  a  good  free  book  for  you. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  W.  23d  StM  New  York  City 


GUERNSEYS 

Chance  to  obtain  a  start  in  Guernseys  with  a  hull 
and  five  imported  heifers  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
The  hull  is  two  years  old,  half  brother  to  the 
champion  four-year-old,  with  a  record  of  855.70  lbs. 
fat;  his  sire’s  three  nearest  dams  average  over  640 
lbs.  fat.  One  of  the  females  is  a  doublo  granddaughter 
of  the  great  Masher’s  Sequel;  her  dam  has  an 
official  record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  milk,  662  lbs.  fat; 
she  is  due  to  drop  her  second  calf  in  May  by  the 
above  bull.  The  balance  of  the  heifers  are  also 
high-class  animals.  I  refused  an  offer  of  $800  for  the 
above  heifer  before  she  had  dropped  her  first  calf, 
and  I  now  value  her  at  $1200.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  make  a  start  if  you  want  the  best. 
The  price  for  tho  lot  is  $2500,  tuberculin  tested. 
Address  "OLD  FIELDS,”  R.  F.  0.  No.  109,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Scours. 

T  HAVE  a  six-year-old  cow  that  has  al- 
ways  given  a  big  flow  of  milk  (14 
quarts  to  a  milking*  on  freshening, 
but  this  time  since  she  freshened,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  she  has  only  given  about 
four  or  five  quarts  to  a  milking.  f>he 
looks  bright  and  eats  very  heartily,  but 
she  has  scours.  I  feed  hay  twice  a  day 
and  cut  corn  stalks  and  about  five 
quarts  of  grain  (vats  and  corn  ground  to¬ 
gether  ).  I  have  quit  feeding  grain,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference; 
she  scours  just  the  same.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  to  bring  her  milk 
How  back?  F.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

Isolate  the  cow  at  once  and  clean  up 
and  disinfect  the  place  where  she  has 
stood,  as  the  disease  probably  is  Johne’s 
disease  which  is  contagious,  incurable 
and  always  fatal.  To  have  the  disease 
correctly  diagnosed  it  will  be  necessary 
to  send  piuchings  of  mucous  from  the 
rectum  and  a  sample  of  the  liquid  feces, 
to  the  veterinary  department  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Ringworm ;  Lameness. 

WILL  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  dis¬ 
ease*  it  is  that  has  come  to  my 
two-year-old  heifer?  A  kind  of 
scale  has  broken  out  around  her  eye.  It 
is  about  a  half  inch  in  width  and  all 
white.  The  hair  has  all  gone  away  from 
that  part.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  her 
in  any  way.  as  she  lias  a  good  appetite 
and  gives  about  20  or  21  pounds  of  milk 
to  a  milking.  She  is  a  good  grade  Hol¬ 
stein.  2.  I  also  have  a  10-year-old  mare 
that  goes  lame  on  the  right  foreleg. 
After  driving  her  for  a  while  she  gets 
over  the  lameness,  but  just  as  quickly 
as  she  stands  a  while  she  is  lame  again. 
There  is  no  bunch  or  swelling.  She 
seems  always  to  put  her  foot  out  to 
the  front  of  her,  and  favor  it.  A  black¬ 
smith  examined  her  hoof,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  ail  her  there.  He  said  it  was 
in  the  shoulder,  and  caused  from  driv¬ 
ing  on  pavement,  but  I  do  not  think  as 
he  does;  I  still  think  it  is  down  in  her 
foot.  w.  a.  v. 

Ohio. 

1.  Scrub  each  affected  spot  of  skin 
clear  of  scales  and  scabs  and  when  dry 
rub  in  a  little  iodine  ointment  repeating 
the  application  every  other  day  until  well. 
Clean  up,  disinfect,  whitewash,  sunlight, 
and  ventilate  the  stable.  The  vegetable 
parasite  causing  ringworm  lives  on  damp 
woodwork  and  walls  as  well  as  on  the 
skin.  2.  The  trouble  plainly  is  located  in 
the  foot,  and  probably  is  navicular  dis¬ 
ease,  requiring  unnerving.  If  you  cannot 
have  the  operation  performed  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-head  of 
the  affected  foot  and  blister  Jtwice  a 
month  with  a  cantharidine  ointment. 


Bloody  Milk. 

I  HAVE  a  cow  five  years  old  that  fresh¬ 
ened  in  April,  1914,  and  never  had 
any  trouble  at  all  with  her  until  about 
<  >et.  30.  In  the  evening,  after  returning 
from  pasture  one  forward  quarter  of 
udder  gave  great  lots  of  blood ;  there  was 
no  swelling  or  soreness  then  or  at  any 
time  since.  Next  morning  the  milk  looked 
very  bloody,  but  had  no  clots.  Gradually 
the  trouble  wore  away  and  milk  seemed 
ail  right,  but  after  about  two  weeks  we 
had  the  same  trouble  over  again,  and 
have  since  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  Any  bathing  with  hot  or  cold 
water  seems  to  increase  the  trouble; 
after  any  application  or  rubbing,  milk 
seems  almost  clear  blood.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  hope  that  after  freshening  she 
may  be  all  right  and  can  I  do  anything 
for  her?  ‘  J.  S. 

New  York. 

Irritation  of  growths  in  the  teat  of  the 
affected  quarter  no  doubt  causes  the 
bleeding,  or  it  might  be  due  to  injury,  or 
to  congestion  following  chill  of  the  ud¬ 
der.  It  is  not  a  case  for  which  we  can 
prescribe  confidently  without  making  an 
examination.  Avoid  causes  mentioned,  so 
far  as  that  is  possible.  If  growths  are 
present  an  operation  would  be  necessary. 
If  you  cannot  remedy  the  trouble  dry  off 
the  milk  flow  in  that  quarter. 


Epidemic  Among  Tigs. 

EARLY  in  November,  1914,  I  bought 
80  pigs  said  to  be  eight  weeks  old. 
When  they  arrived  they  seemed  to  be 
in  fairly  good  condition  and  healthy,  al¬ 
though  they  were  not  as  closely  bred  as  I 
expected  they  would  be.  Within  a  few 
days  they  showed  signs  of  disease  and 
commenced  dying,  one  at  a  time,  a  few 
days  apart,  the  symptoms  were  a  slight 
cough,  then  the  pig  would  have  a  sort 
of  a  fit  and  soon  (lie.  Nothing  I  could 
do  did  any  good.  Thinking  it  might  be 
foot-and-mouth  disease  I  notified  the 
Agricultural  Commissioner  and  he  sent  a 
man  to  investigate  with  the  rsult  that  it 
was  not  the  suspected  disease,  and  he 
could  not  tell  what  it  was;  furthermore, 
that  it  was  out  of  his  jurisdiction  and  he 
could  take  no  further  action.  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  to  find  some  State,  town 
or  city  official  or  commission,  whose  bus¬ 
iness  it  is  to  investigate  such  cases.  The 
only  satisfaction  I  get  is,  “Call  a  veter¬ 
inarian.”  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  com¬ 
mission  or  authority  in  this  State  whose 
business  it  is  to  investigate  such  cases, 
or  can  you  give  me  any  advice  or  sugges¬ 
tions?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any 


such  cases  in  this  or  adjoining  States? 
I  have  but  nine  of  80  pigs  left.  Even 
the  largest  and  healthiest  ones  die.'  I 
am  anxious  to  find  out  whether  anyone 
else  has  had  a  similar  experience  with 
pigs  and  if  the  trouble  could  be  traced 
to  the  breeder  I  bought  from.  w.  A.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Such  cases  do  not  come  under  State 
supervision,  and  should  be  attended  to  by 
the  local  graduate  veterinarian,  who  will 
make  a  post  mortem  examination  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  cholera  is  present. 
<  >ne  cannot  decide  the  matter  without 
such  an  examination.  There  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
If  cholera  has  not  killed  the  pigs  we 
should  suspect  ptomaine  poisoning  from 
some  source  or  another.  It  may  come 
from  contaminated  swill  barrels  or  feed¬ 
ing  troughs,  from  garbage  or  from  tank¬ 
age  slop  allowed  to  sour.  Soap  and  soap 
powders  in  hotel  or  restaurant  slop  also 
have  caused  such  losses  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  fed 
the  hogs,  so  we  cannot  give  a  confident 
opinion  relative  the  feed  question. 


Ailing  Cow. 

I  HAVE  a  cow  five  years  old;  she  has 
a  good  appetite  but  she  is  poor  in 
flesh.  At  times  she  holds  her  head  out 
straight  higher  than  her  shoulders,  and 
runs  her  tongue  out  and  licks  the  sides 
of  her  mouth  and  nose  as  far  as  she  can. 
Sometimes  she  seems  to  try  to  swallow 
her  tongue;  at  such  times  she  will  drool 
a  little.  While  she  is  doing  this  she  will 
swing  her  head  from  side  to  side,  occa¬ 
sionally  looking  to  her  right  side.  When 
she  can  reach  another  animal  she  will 
suck  its  hair  with  a  loud  disagreeable 
sound.  She  has  a  great  liking  for  lick¬ 
ing  an  old  hog  trough  or  about  any  old 
thing  she  can  find,  or  any  old  boards. 
Her  food  is  Hungarian  hay  and  corn 
silage.  Bowels  loose,  droppings  clay  col¬ 
ored.  She  has  always  had  what  salt  she 
cared  to  eat  which  is  not  more  than  any 
of  the  other  cows.  She  seems  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  when  she  is  out  to  pasture  than  when 
she  is  stabled,  but  then  she  seems  to  lack 
life  and  does  not  gain  in  flesh.  G.  c.  T. 
Maine. 

Have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  tuberculosis  is  to  be  suspected  in  such 
a  case.  Meanwhile  keep  her  isolated.  If 
she  does  not  react  give  her  two  ounces 
of  glauber  salts  each  morning  in  water 
or  feed  until  the  manure  is  in  normal 
condition  and  appearance.  Allow  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  mixture  of  salt,  sulphur,  char¬ 
coal  and  slaked  lime. 

Bitter  Milk. 

I  HAVE  a  cow,  in  good  order,  13  years 
old,  due  to  freshen  about  May  15. 
About  a  week  ago  the  milk  became 
lumpy,  stringy  and  bitter.  The  milk  had 
been  all  right  during  the  Summer,  Fall 
and  first  of  Winter,  about  15  to  20  quarts 
a  day.  A  week  ago  she  gave  only  about 
six  quarts  and  gives  less  now.  Feed  the 
last  month  was  about  four  pounds  bran 
and  two  pounds  so-called  “honest  cow 
feed,”  four  small  cabbage  heads  or  four 
or  live  pounds  beets  in  place  of  cabbage, 
hay  in  /  tly  Timothy.  I  have  stopped 
feeding  cabbage;  feed  beets  instead;  gave 
cow  1%  pounds  Epsom  salts  and  am  giv¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  saltpetre  about  as  big  as  a 
chestnut  pulverized  in  and  —fixed  in  feed 
twice  each  day.  The  cow  has  good  appe¬ 
tite  but  the  milk  is  no  better.  What 
would  you  advise  in  this  case? 

m.  o.  B. 

Give  the  cow  an  ounce  of  granular  hy¬ 
posulphite  of  soda  twice  daily  in  her 
feed,  and  if  the  taste  of  the  milk  does 
not  improve  add  powdered  wood  charcoal 
at  the  same  rate.  Stop  feeding  roots  and 
Timothy  hay.  Give  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  Timothy  is  poor  stuff  for  a  dairy 
cow.  Bacteria  in  the  milk  utensils  often 
cause  stringy  and  bitter  milk,  so  cleanse, 
scald  and  air-dry  them  thoroughly  every 
day.  Milk  three  times  a  day. 


Indigestion. 

I  HAVE  a  16-year-old  mare  that  is  not 
doing  well,  is  in  a  run-down  weakened 
condition ;  hair  looks  dull  and  rough, 
and  stands  toward  her  head :  sweats 
easily ;  upon  being  driven  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  will  be  thorough!.  wet.  Last 
Spring  she  had  an  abscess  under  her  jaw 
which  was  lanced  by  a  graduated  veter¬ 
inarian  who  gave  me  a  wash  to  use  in 
a  syringe  but  it  still  continues  to  dis¬ 
charge  and  inside  of  upper  lip  is  covered 
with  small  white  sores.  Hind  legs  swell. 
Appetite  is  good  and  she  grinds  her  feed 
as  well  as  a  young  horse.  Fed  oats  and 
rye  three  to  one  and  Timothy  hay. 

New  York.  •  t.  w.  f. 

Have  her  clipped,  or  at  least  clip  the 
hair  from  her  belly  and  from  the  legs 
above  knees  and  hocks.  Stop  feeding  rye. 
Substitute  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran 
by  weight,  along  with  the  whole  oats. 
Allow  ear  corn  at  noon  in  cold  weather. 
Make  her  work  or  run  out  every  day. 
Give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  for  a 
week,  then  increase  to  three  such  doses 
a  day  until  she  is  in  good  shape  when  the 
medicine  is  to  be  discontinued  gradually 
taking  at  least  ten  days  to  the  work. 

A.  S.  A. 


“What  makes  your  husband  look  so 
glum,  Mrs.  Nuricli?”  I’m  not  sure  ex¬ 
actly,  but  the  doctor  says  he’s  suffering 
from  a  reduced  plurality.” — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 


Larger  Checks  from 
the  Creamery 

Smaller  Bills  from 
the  Feed  Store 


Have  you  ever  studied  the  effect  of  molasses  feed  on  your  profits  ? 
Did  you  know  that  molasses  could  be  had  in  dry  form  ?  If  not, 
send  for  our  free  book  on 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

It  is  a  concentrated  pure  Porto  Rico  cane  molasses  in  DRY  form.  To  it  is  added 
a  small  percentage  of  sphagnum  moss,  which  is  a  fine  digestive  agent  and  appe¬ 
tizer.  Xtra-Vim  is  a  100%  value  food.  Contains  no  cheap, 
non-nutrient  fillers,  is  not  only  highly  palatable  and  nutritious 
itself,  but  renders  other  foods  more  palatable  ar.d  more  easily 
:  digested.  It  replaces  pound  for  pound  of  more  expensive  grains 

selling  at  war  prices  and  causes  a  general  improvement  :n  the 
health  of  the  animal.  Xtra-Vim  is  dry  to  the  touch  and  is  put 
up  in  100-pound  bags. 

FOR  SALE  BY  GRAIN  DEALERS.  If  Xtra-Vim  is  not 
at  your  feed  store,  get  our  Free  Book  and  prices. 

XTRAV1M  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  30  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mast. 


jJTRAVlM  HO  IASS  L 
FEED  CO- 

F  la  mm  «r.  aotn*  1 


'In  109-lb.  Bags* 


The  Galloway  Masterpiece  6h.p.  at  our  new  low 
price  is  the  power  sensation  ol  the  year.  It’s  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  engine  for  the  money  ever  offered 
by  anybody,  anyplace,  anywhere,  at  any  time.  It’s 
positively  A  1  in  high  quality  of  material,  finish,  de¬ 
sign  and  workmanship.  Absolutely  supreme  In  power, 
simplicity  and  design,  not  over-rated,  nor  high- 
speeded,  but  large  bore  and  stroke,  and  plenty  of 
weight,  low  speed,  built  for  long,  hard,  continuous 
service.  All  other  sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  up  to  16  h.  p. 
proportionately  low  in  price.  Our  engines  are  made 
in  our  own  great  modern  factories  by  the  thousands, 
from  the  very  finest  materials,  on  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  parts  standardized  and  alike  and  sold  to 
you  direct  from  the  factory  for  less  money  than  mid¬ 
dlemen  can  buy  engines  no  better  at  wholesale  and 
in  many  cases  not  nearly  so  good,  in  solid  carloads 
for  spot  cash. 

Don’t  Get  Fooled 


by  the  light  high-speeded,  short-lived,  cheap  engine, 
nor  by  the  high  priced,  ordinary  engine  with  four 
middlemen's  profits  as  the  only  excuse  for  that  price. 
Check  our  engine  point  for  point  with  them  all, 
measure  the  bore  and  stroke,  put  them  on  the  scales 
for  weight,  size  them  all  up  for  simplicity,  then  test 
ours  out  side  by  side  with  every  make  and  kind,  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  makes  it  or  what  price  they  ask,  and 
we  will  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to  be  fhe  fudge.  Sold 
on  thirty  days’  free  trial.  Every  sale  backed  by  a 
$25,000_hank  bond. 

Valuable  Engine  Book  FREE 

Also  my  1016  sliding  scale  or  profit 
sharing  prlco  reducing  schedule. 

I  Send  a  postal  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars,  valuable  engine  book  that  is  full 
of  information,  pictures  and  letters 
I  from  satisfied  customers  that  tell  the 
"  absolute  truth  about  Galloway  en¬ 
gines.  It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Address 
Wm.  Galloway.  Pres. 
,Wm.  Galloway  Company 
Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo.  la. 


Letz  Feed  Grinderswill  run 
ly  witho 


_  ..  j  _  24-  empty  all  day  without  injury. 

IwOflHCl  It  Grinding  plates  are  not  dulled 
a  by  running  together.but  shar- 

rutts  empty-pen  themselves.  Grinds  feed 
,  .  .  )  J  finer  on  less  power  than  any 

the  sharper^ Force  feed-can’* 

the  buhrsSs  tom\  " 

hay.  grain,  screenings — wet  or  dry 

TFT7  eeed  mill 

Write,  giving  H.  P.  of  your  engine, 
for  details  of  10  days  free  trial  offer. 

Letz  Mfg.  Co.,  £  1 3  Eeot  (Road 
Crown  Point,  tnd. 


4  Empire  K  75c 

that’s  the  cost  per  year  on  ba3is  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  la.  .  20  to  26  years.  Average 
cost  $13.  Sava  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk. '  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
(Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  996  Quincy,  III. 


Upward 

ON 

TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  unitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  Or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf 

Buys  th«  New  Butter-  L 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  Bkim 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Made  alBO  in  four  - 
anger  Hires  up  to  6 1-2  shown  here. 

Days’  Free  Trial  e*™  its  own  cost 

*  .  and  more  by  what 

It  eaves  in  cream.  #  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  folder  and  4 ‘direct- from -factory”  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  G2> 

2212  IWarahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


The  - -H®) 

Dollars  x  ' 
(That  You  Save 

•  when  you  buy  the 
Quaker  City  Grinding 
.  Mill  direct, remain  in  your 
J  pocket.  You  get  the  Quaker 
at  wholesale  prices,  direct  from 
'  *  the  factory. 

Quaker  City 
Grinding  Mills 

Come  in  23  sizes,  hand  power  to  20  H.  P.— a  mill 
for  every  farm.  47  years  of  success  behind  these  . 
mills.  Grind  any  grain— separate  or  mixed—  ‘ 
husks  and  cobB.  Send  for  new  catalog  and 
low  prices.  10  days’  free  trial.  Address 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Depi.E.  1740  Filbert  St..  PhiledelpMa  „ 

DeptJ.  1700  S.  Ashland  Avenue^ 

Cbicege 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

J  ET  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodic; 

for  every  purpose;  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prioes  from  $20  to  $110  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs.  HAYES-DIKFENDEUFKK 
CO.  Inc..  31  W«»t  03d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Wfc  AUK  FORD  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AGENTS 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 
It.  It.  CHAFFIN&  CO.,  Inc..  Richmond,  Vn. 


Buggy  Bargains 

-Gel  Our  Big  - 
Book  .  ^ 


kJlIVF  ft 


Sec 

te  Save  You  $25 

and  up.  Buy  of  the 
manufacturer  direct  from  factory ^ 

Over  200 
Newest  Styles 

Reduced  Prices  for  1915  _ 

Most  liberal  offer.  We  sell  direct  to  users  onTy,  No  agents. 

Largest  manufacturers  in  world  selling  direct.  Elkhart 
^owners  everywhere.  Large  output  —  one  small 
profit— big  saving  to  you.  FREE  book  tells 
all.  Postal  brings  it. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart.  IntL 


We  Ship 
tor  Your 
Examination 
and 

Approval 


60 
Days’ 
Free  Trial 


1915. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  FACTORY  PAYS. 

THE  following  may  be  some  encourage¬ 
ment  to  B.  C.  W.,  page  41,  in  the 
business  of  building  a  new  cheese  factory, 
to  be  owned  by  the  farmers. 

The  New  York  milk  shippers  had 
things  pretty  much  their  own  way  here¬ 
abouts.  and  the  farmers  got  rather 
wrought  up  over  the  conditions.  A  sub- 
’ription  paper  was  Vtarted  and  in  about 
week  30  farmers  had  subscribed  for 
one  share  of  stock  each,  $100  par  value 
per  share.  The  usual  10  per  cent,  was 
paid  in  and  a  certificate  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  was  issued  to  the  Talcottville  Cheese, 
Butter,  Milk  and  Cream  Company. 
Permanent  organization  followed ;  the 
balance  of  the  subscription  was  paid  in 
promptly  and  a  number  of  farmers  who 
declined  at  first  to  subscribe,  berated 
themselves  vigorously  for  their  want  of 
faith. 

There  was  a  factory  in  operation  here, 
but  the  owner  was  not  very  safe  finan¬ 
cially,  and  through  arbitrary  methods 
had  lost  many  patrons.  After  some 
dickering  this  factory  was  purchased  at 
unite  a  reasonable  price,  more  especially 
as  there  were  seven  and  one-third  acres 
of  land  and  a  good  water  power  with 
about  30-foot  fall,  included  in  the  deed. 
The  factory  was  opened  for  business 
under  new  management.  March  1,  1013, 
and  operated  at  a  small  profit  for  that 
year. 

The  year  1014  showed  a  most  decided 
gain  for  the  factory,  as  we  worked 
under  a  patronage  of  about  550  cows, 
with  daily  receipts  of  over  17.000  pounds 
of  milk  during  the  flush  of  the  season, 
while  the  receipts  for  the  year  exceeded 
5.000.000  pounds  and  a  total  business 
exceeding  $40,000.  The  milk  stations  In 
direct  competition  with  our  factory  paid 
15  cents  per  cwt.  more  for  milk  than 
the  New  York  schedule  and  from  May  1 
to  November  1  our  patrons  received  a 
net  price  about  15  cents  per  cwt.  in 
excess  of  this  price,  or  about  30  cents 
per. cwt.  above  the  New  York  schedule. 

From  March  1.  1913,  to  December  31, 
1914.  earnings  above  operating  expenses 
exceeded  $1,000.  but  it  was  all  absorbed 
in  new  equipment,  repairs  to  buildings, 
etc.  And  right  here  a  word  of  warning : 
In  buying  out  an  old  plant,  have  the 
equipment  inspected  and  apprais  <1  by  an 
expert,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  The 
erection  of  a  new  plant  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  equipment  will  generally  be 
cheaper  and  certainly  more  satisfactory. 
Your  State  Experiment  Station  will 
furnish  plans  for  factory  and  equipment 
for  any  designated  number  of  cows,  I 
think,  free  of  cost. 

I  believe  B.  C.  W.  is  wi'ong  in  pre¬ 
ferring  an  outsider  as  owner  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  T  know  the  cooperative  company  is 
rarely  successful  when  working  as  a 
partnership  or  association,  while  in¬ 
corporation  seems,  in  most  cases  under 
my  observation,  to  give  a  feeling  of  safety 
and  permanency. 

Why  does  not  B.  C.  W.  himself  take 
the  first  step  forward  with  a  subscription 
paper  in  his  pocket,  and  “Incorporation” 
as  a  text  for  argument?  H.  c.  COLLINS. 
New  York. 
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Obstructed  Teat. 


1HAVE  a  cow  with  a  growth  in  her 
teat.  It  is  hard  and  oblong,  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  outlet  for  the  milk, 
but  keeps  the  milk  from  coming  except  in 
a  very  small  stream.  What  can  I  do 
for  it?  i.  si.  it. 

New  York. 

Home  treatment  will  not  avail  in  such 
a  case,  as  special  instruments  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  removal  of  the  growth,  and 
they  Should  be  used  by  a  qualified,  expe¬ 
rienced  veterinarian.  If  you  cannot  have 
the  operation  performed  dry  off  the  milk 
secretion  in  that  quarter.  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Sow. 

WE  have  a  sow  one  year  old  this 
month.  SJfcie  had  11  little  pigs : 
one  died  at  birth,  two  more  were 
smaller  than  the  rest.  When  they  were 
six  weeks  old  we  took  all  off  her  except 
these  two  little  ones ;  they  are  seven 
weeks  old  now,  but  since  we  took  the  pigs 
from  her  she  has  stopped  eating  and  is 
falling  away.  She  seems  to  be  weak  in 
her  hind  parts.  Her  main  feed  has  been 
bran  and  shorts.  The  sow  in  the  next 
pen  had  pigs  born  the  same  night,  taken 
from  her  the  same  day,  all  of  them  ;  there 
were  eight.  She  is  doing  well.  u.  R.  s. 
New  Jersey. 

The  pigs  should  have  been  weaned 
earlier,  as  the  sow  is  weak  from  pam¬ 
pering  and  lack  of  exercise,  and  probably 
came  from  stock  similarly  weakened. 
Paralysis  often  is  brought  on  in  such 


conditions  by  the  drain  and  strain  of 
suckling  pigs.  Turn  the  sow  out  for 
abundant  exercise  and  feed  light,  laxa¬ 
tive  slop,  roots  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Do  not 
breed  from  her  again.  Make  your  hogs 
strong  by  abundant  exercise  every  day. 
and  by  feeding  the  growing  pigs,  brood 
sows  and  suckling  sows  nitrogenous  ra¬ 
tions,  including  green  feed,  roots  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  instead  of  corn.  a.  s.  a. 

Wound. 

ABOUT  10  days  ago  one  of  nfv  horses 
was  kicked  on  the  stifle  joint  of  leg. 
I  have  reduced  the  swelling,  and  he 
walks  on  it  now.  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
lot  of  yellow  pus.  and  a  little  blood  ooz¬ 
ing  out  of  it  all  the  time.  Ought  that 
to  be?  o.  s.  c. 

Maryland. 

The  wound  became  infected  and  pus 
formed,  and  a  horse  in  that  condition  will 
be  likely  to  die  from  blood  poisoning. 
This  is  very  liable  to  occur  when  the  stifle 
is  involved,  and  especially  so  if  the  joint 
has  been  opened,  as  seems  probable  in 
this  case.  A  blister  should  be  applied 
around  the  wound.  Also  wet  the  wound 
three  times  a  day  with  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  and  then  dust  with  a  mixture  of 
one  dram  of  iodoform  and  six  of  boric 
acid.  _  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

1HAYE  four  pigs  four  months  old  in  a 
pen  together,  and  one  of  them  grits 
its  teeth  and  froths  at  the  mouth.  I 
feed  stock  feed,  middlings,  bran,  small 
potatoes,  sweet  apples  and  now  and  then 
oil  meal.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is 
the  trouble  with  the  one  pig?  N.  v.  M. 
New  Hampshire. 

Stop  feeding  stock  feed,  which  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Make  the  hog  take  lots  of  ex¬ 
ercise  every  day.  Feed  Alfalfa  hay  and 
roots,  if  they  can  be  provided,  in  addition 
to  light,  laxative  slop.  Feed  very  lightly 
at.  first  and  gradually  increase  the  feed 
as  the  pig  improves.  It  would  be  well  to 
add  one  ounce  of  lime  water  to  each  quart 
of  slop  fed.  A.  s.  a. 


Firm  and  gentle 
massage  of  the  teats  by 
natural  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  That’s  the  Empire 
way.  It  makes  even  nervous 
cows  give  down  quickly  and 
in  many  cases  even  increases 
the  milk  yield.  Costs  less  to  in¬ 
stall.  Does  the  work  perfectly 
from  the  start.  Double  or  two-cow 
unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows 
per  hour.  One  man  can  operate 
2  double  units. 


unsure 


EMPIRE 


MECHANICAL 
MILKER 

Nearest  to  Nature 

The  secret  is  in  the  Empire  Teat  Cups.  No  compressed  air  used. 
There  can  be  no  chance  of  sore  or  inflamed  teats  or  udders, 
as  the  massage  is  firm  and  natural,  never  harsh  and 
quick. 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

The  machine  that  has  already  helped  put  so  many 
dairies  on  a  paying  basis.  Easy  to  clean  and 
operate  and  outdoes  all  others  in  results. 

Let  us  send  you  full  description  and  pictures  of 
Empire  Milkers  and  Empire  Cream  Separators 
that  are  making  good  in  many  fine  dairieB.  Ask  also 
for  our  offer  on  the  Empire  Sta-Rite  Engines  and 
Empire  Star  Feed  Mills.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  4  . 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Cols  Portland, 

Ore.  Toronto  and  Winnipeg, 

Canada 


□cnmaiq 

The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
^  markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 

62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

F’ni.mc  in  I  lolo iitji  sizQS,  productive 

rarms  in  L»eiaware  SOjit  geniai  climate, 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

AGRICULTURE.  •  DOVER. 


STATE  BOARD  OF 


DELAWARE 


lertile  Farms  near  Phlla. ;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 
Best  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens.  Parkasie,  Pa. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

fl  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

II  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

eI  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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For  42  Years,  we  have 
“  Delivered  the  Goods  ” 


TO  “state  what  we  sell  and  sell  what  we  state”  has  been 
our  motto  during  all  that  time, — and  always  lived 
up  to  in  every  respect. 

This  year,  with  the  high  price  of  wheat,  western 
farmers  will  turn  to  growing  wheat  and  less  corn.  There¬ 
fore  corn  will  be  a  good  crop  for  eastern  farmers  to  put  in. 
Whatever  crops  are  put  in,  however,  every  farmer  who  uses 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS 

will  be  planting  his  crops  on  the  very  best  formulas  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food;  and  moreover,  will  be  sure  of  getting  his 
potash,  and  sure  of  getting  it  in  the  most  approved  forms 
for  his  purpose. 

LATEST.  The  Agent  of  the  German  Potash  Syndicate 
in  this  country  wires:  “German  Government  now  prohibits 
exportation  of  all  potash  salts.”  In  view  of  this  decree,  our 
advice  to  “ORDER  EARLY”  and  get  what  potash  you  can, 
means  more  this  year  than  in  former  years.  We  have  suf¬ 
ficient  stocks  to  fill  all  orders  for  brands  now  offered. 

Just  what  we  will  and  can  do  for  all  our  customers,  is  told  in 
our  new  catalogue.  If  you  have  not  received  a  copy,  please  send  for 
one.  As  to  potash,  we  are  treating  ali  alike;  we  have  no  favorites. 
We  can  ship  promptly  all  orders  received  before  the  rush  season. 
Remember,  “For  42  years,  we  have  delivered  the  goods’*. 

Get  our  Story  of  the  Crop  Contests,  and  ask  for  prices  of  mixed  or  unmixed 
fertilizer.  State  number  of  acres  and  what  crops. 
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BOWKER 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 
43  Chatham  Street,  Boston 

We  have  agents  all  through  Eastern  half  of  U.  S..  but  can  use  more.  Ask  for  terms  and  carload  inducement. 
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Rich  Butter. 


IX  your  article  “Heifer  aud  Mature 
Cows,”  page  81.  you  say  “The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  butter  is  determined  by 
the  churning  process.”  Being  a  beginner 
in  butter  making,  I  am  eager  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  churn  so 
as  to  produce  the  rich  butter?  n.  r.  m. 
Sharon,  Conn. 

In  speaking  of  the  “richness”  of  but¬ 
ter  being  determined  by  the  churning 
process  on  page  81.  the  word  “richness” 
was  used  simply  because  it  was  used  by 
the  person  making  the  inquiry  in  ques¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  usually  speak  of  butter 
being  rich  or  poor  with  respect  to  the 
butter  fat  it  contains,  but  rather  of  its 
being  good  or  poor  in  quality,  flavor  being 
the  point  in  question.  The  following  is 
the  average  composition  of  farm  dairy, 
butter:  Fat.  84  per  cent.;  water.  12.73; 
curd.  1.3;  salt  and  ash.  1.07.  The  usual 
limits  of  variation  of  the  butter  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  butter  are  80  to  80  per  tent.  The 
amount  of  fat  is  dependent  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  butter.  It  makes  no 
difference  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
butter  goes  whether  it  contains  80  per 
cent,  fat  or  85  per  cent.  fat.  H.  F.  J. 


Preventing  Mold  in  Butter. 

^"ITrilAT  is  the  matter  with  the  but- 
VV  ter,  it  hasn’t  kept  well."  Ques¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  arise  daily.  Their 
importance  has  led  the  Department 
<>f  Agriculture  to  investigate  methods  of 
preventing  mold  in  butter.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  experimented,  producing  it  ar¬ 
tificially,  and  they  find  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  are  having  excessive  curd, 
“leaky”  butter,  or  wet  surfaces,  wet 
wrappings,  or  highly  moist  air. 

If  butter  molds  readily  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  insufficient  salting;  salt  up  to 
2.5  or  3  per  cent,  will  prevent  or  reduce 
to  minimum  the  growth  of  mold.  Keeping 
butter  cool  is  another  way  to  prevent  de¬ 
velopment.  Even  then  cellars  and  ice  re¬ 
frigeration  rarely  furnish  conditions 
which  will  prevent  mold  in  unsalted  or 
slightly  salted  butter.  Improper  stor¬ 
age  temperatures,  accompanied  as  they 
frequently  are  with  moist  conditions  are 
favorable  to  mold,  and  successful  stor¬ 
age  is  dependent  on  scrupulously  clean, 
dry  refrigeration.  Well-washed  butter 
is  less  subject  to  mold  than  that  with  ex¬ 
cess  of  curd,  yet  it  seems  that  water  is 


more  of  an  essential  factor  in  molding 
than  the  curd.  “Leaky”  butter,  from 
which  milky  water  exudes  and  collects 
in  the  wrapper  or  container,  furnishes  the 
best  conditions  for  the  beginning  of  mold 
growth,  and  from  these  wet  spots,  the 
mold  will  spread  to  the  butter  itself. 
Mold  will  not  grow  on  surface  of  a  piece 
of  butter  exposed  to  ordinary  humidities. 
In  closed  packages,  wet  or  damp  cellars, 
or  carelessly  packed  masses  with  cracks 
or  fissures  in  which  moisture  collects, 
mold  may  seriously  injure  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  packages  or  actually  induce 
great  changes  in  the  butter  itself,  Groen 
molds  may  damage  normally  salted  butter 
if  cracks  and  open  spaces  are  left  by  bad 
packing.  It  is  found  that  paraffining  the 
tubs  or  boxes  prevents  mold  on  the  con¬ 
tainer.  by  preventing  the  escape  of  water 
which  would  leave  the  air  space  neces¬ 
sary  for  mold  growth.  Moderate  salting 
prevents  appearance  of  orange  yellow 
patches  and  smudges. 


Another  “Promoted”  Creamery. 

OX  page  113  I  read  that  A.  O.  H. 
estimates  that  it  requires  three- 
sixths  of  an  acre  to  grow  silage 
sufficient  to  feed  a  1.000-pound  cow  365 
days,  that  it  requires  four-sixths  of  an 
acre  of  Alfalfa  to  grow  enough  Alfalfa 
hay  to  feed  the  same  cow  365  days :  one 
and  one-sixth  of  an  acre  to  grow  feed  for 
one  cow  one  year.  A  certain  smooth¬ 
tongued  citizen  of  Ohio  visited  this  dis¬ 
trict  last  year,  where  the  people  have 
not  had  any  experience  either  with  a 
creamery  or  with  silos,  and  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  people  that  they  could 
make  more  money  by  investing  $7,400  in 
a  creamery  which  he  would  put  up, 
worth  about  $3,500.  lie  told  the  people 
that  they  could  grow  sufficient  silage  on 
six  acres  to  feed  60  cows  one  year.  He 
calculated  that  it  would  only  require  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  to  grow  silage  for  one 
cow  a  year.  Quite  a  difference,  is  it  not? 

This  creamery  is  now  running  one  day 
out  of  the  week,  and  making  about  200 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  Two  teams 
are  sent  out  each  week  to  gather  up  the 
cream.  A  man  is  employed  by  the  month 
to  make  the  butter  and  prepare  it  for 
shipment.  There  is  no  prospect  of  the 
creamery  ever  paying  the  investors  a 
profit,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  investment 
would  be  dead  property  inside  of  one 
year.  The  great  trouble  with  the  people 
was  that  they  knew  nothing  about  either 
creamery  or  silage.  They  did  not  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  were  not  posted  upon 
the  schemes  of  promoters  and  fakers  gen¬ 
erally.  The  promoter  did  his  work  and 
was  gone  before  the  people  realized  what 
they  had  done,  and  a  new  man  came  to 
carry  out  the  contract.  Then  another 
new  man  came  to  settle  up  the  business. 
West  Virginia.  a.  j.  l. 


Certainties  of  Dairying. 

THE  cow  may  be  fed  this  morning,  her 
milk  sold  tonight.  That  is  why  .South 
Dakota  is  telling  her  farmers  to  keep 
another  cow.  Credits  are  avoided  at 
store  and  the  bank  and  the  recorder  of 
mortgages  receive  less  fees.  There  will 
b<*  fewer  worn-out  grain  farms  sold  under 
the  sheriff's  hammer.  The  dairyman  will 
be  independent,  and  will  be  able  to  pay 
his  debts  as  fast  as  he  makes  them,  the 
college  declares.  The  farmer  is  informed 
that  the  profits  of  a  dairy  cow  can  be 
anticipated  and  realized  with  less  guess 
and  gambling  than  any  other  single 
phase  of  farming.  A  mature  crop  of 
grain  and  a  high  price  for  the  same  may 
be  anticipated,  but  seasons  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  market  may  be  unfavorable. 
Feed  for  cows  and  a  good  steady  market 
are  as  sure  as  anything  can  be  in  this 
world  of  production.  Further,  a  dairy 
cow  will  recover  for  human  food  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  dry  digestible  matter 
consumed,  a  hog  about  15  per  cent.,  a 
steer  about  three  per  cent.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  a  good  dairy  cow  will 
return  $2  worth  of  produce  for  every  $1 
worth  of  feed  consumed,  should  cause 
farmers  working  expensive  land  and  rais¬ 
ing  expensive  feeds  to  study  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  dairy  cow. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


South  Carolina  Dairying. 

CI.EMSl  >X.  our  Agricultural  College, 
has  established  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  routes.  Neighborhood  after 
neighborhood  lias  established  routes,  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  the  three  dairy  field  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  college  can  get  around  and 
arrange  for  the  routes.  State  Agent 
Long  says  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  as  well  beneficial  steps  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  aud  Clemson  College  have  ever 
taken  for  the  farmers  of  this  State. 
Clemson  saves  the  expense  to  the  farmer 
of  buildings  and  equipment;  the  only  in¬ 
vestment  the  farmer  has  to  make  is  to 
buy  a  separator  and  increase  his  herd. 
A  few  tried  Sudan  grass  last  Summer. 
More  will  plant  it  this  year,  it  was  a 
success  in  cover.  It  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  dairyman,  so  much  can  be  grown 
on  a  few  acres.  J.  d.  s. 

Westminster.  S.  C. 


Streaky  Bi  tter. — I  was  interested  in 
the  answer  given  to  W.  II.  B..  on  page 
17  about  his  streaky  butter,  aud  the  effect 
that  the  streakiness  was  due  to  the  but¬ 
termilk.  and  that  the  butter  should  be 
washed.  I  was  troubled  when  I  first 
started  making  butter  by  .streakiness,  and 
consulted  an  expert  who  made  over  a  ton 
of  butter  a  year.  She  told  me  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  salt  had  not  been  dis¬ 
solved  and  worked  in.  I  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  wash  my  butter,  as  I 
wish  to  preserve  the  delicate,  creamy 
flavor,  and  my  butter  sells  readily  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  other,  because  of 
this  very  delicacy  of  flavor. 

Virginia.  farmer’s  wife. 


The  Guernsey  Breeders  of  Vermont  it 
a  recent  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers:  President.  Herbert  T.  Johnson. 
Bradford;  vice-president,  Elbert  C.  Ten¬ 
ney,  Brattleboro ;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Mark  II.  Moody,  Waterburv. 

At  the  present  time  in  Oregou  they  > 
are  215  Jerseys  on  yearly  test.  11  Gu  - 
seys.  one  Holstein  and  five  Ayrshiivs. 
Adelaide  of  Beechland.  owned  by  the  W. 
S.  Ladd  Estate  of  Northwest  Oregon, 
has  produced  more  fat  than  any  cow  in 
the  State  in  one  year.  Her  record  as  a 
five-year-old  was  15.572.1.  and  840.52 
pounds  fat. 

The  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  of 
February  gives  pictures  of  three  Indian 
chieftains  now  Guernsey  men.  They  arc 
Chiefs  White  Horse.  White  Bird  and 
Magpie.  They  are  shown  plumed,  with 
Guernsey  buttons  and  ribbons,  and  were 
walking  display  advertisements  of  the 
breed.  Each  was  over  three  score  years 
of  age.  and  had  been  to  the  Oklahoma 
State  Fair  when  the  picture  was  taken. 

Otsego  County.  New  York,  does  not 
have  many  purebred  Guernsey  herds,  but 
it  does  have  some  good  well-bred  sires. 
That  does  not  prevent  the  county  having 
a  Guernsey  club.  County  Agent  F.  S. 
Barlow  has  already  started  a  county 
Guernsey  cattle  club  with  charter  mem¬ 
bership  of  24.  The  quarantine  prevented 
the  club  from  purchasing  cooperatively 
a  carload  of  females. 

County  Agent  Davis  of  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty.  Iowa,  vaccinated  about  $100,006 
worth  of  hogs  in  172  herds  in  his  county. 
There  were  71  outbreaks  with  782  sick 
hogs,  and  04.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  were 
saved.  Of  the  well  hogs  vaccinated,  there 
were  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  lost. 

Hereford  breeders  are  reported  having 
unusually  large  inquiry  for  breeding 
stock,  particularly  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  States.  Secretary 
Kinzer  of  the  Hereford  Association  con¬ 
siders  this  due  to  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  business;  as  a  result  a 
widespread  revival  in  interest  in  beef 
growing  has  occurred.  Inquiries  for 
stock  from  the  South  seem  to  be  better 
than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war.  Between  October  15 
aud  January  15,  when  restrictions 
against  all  cattle  were  at  highest  point, 
there  were  500  more  Herefor  I  transfers 
than  the  same  time  the  year  previous. 
The  business  was  largely  local,  however, 
owing  to  quarantine. 


When*  Thomas  B.  Reed's  daughter  was 
a  little  girl,  he  was  once  about  to  sit 
down  in  the  easy  chair  where  her  kitten 
was  asleep.  In  sudden  horror  she  pulled 
the  chair  away  and  he  sat  heavily  down 
on  the  floor.  Instead  of  losing  his  tem¬ 
per  Reed  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and 
said.  “Kitty,  remember  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  another  kitten  than  another 
father." — Woman’s  Journal. 
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These  Great  Records 

Valdessa  Scott,  2nd  -  World’s  Johanna  Do  Kol  Van  Boer* 

Champion  Holstein.  First  40  lb.  Second  ®ow  ,r- 

cow  in  the  world.  Produced  in  produced  40.32  lbs.  in  oneweek. 
one  week,  41.875  lbs.  of  butter. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  was  a  part 
of  the  ration  during  test.  Owned 
by  li.  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J. 


Sophia  19th  of  Hood  Farm  — 

World’s  Champion  Jersey,  was 
fed  on  SCHUMACHER  as  part 
of  the  ration  and  made  1,175  Ibi 
of  b  itter  for  the 
by  Hood  Farm,  __ 

Manager,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Sho  was  fed  a  ration  of  SCHU¬ 
MACHER  during  tlie  test.  Owned 
by T.Getzclman, Brookline,  Farm, 

Hampshire,  111. _ 

Castlemain’s  Nancy  4th— World’s 
Champion  two  -  year  -  old  AYR¬ 
SHIRE,  averaged  39.7  lbs.  milk 

Ser  day  for  one  ^ear.  She  was 
ed  a  grain  ration  containing 

.... _  more  SCHUMACHER  than 

year.  Owned  any  other  feed.  Owned  by  Pens- 
J.  E.  Dodge,  hurst  Farm.  E.  S.  Duebler, 
Supt.,  Narberth,  Pa. 


’V' 


More  Milk 


"Ml 

. Vfc 


Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th  — 

World's  Champion  Ayrshire,  was 
fed  SCHUMACHER  ns  a  part  of 
the  ration.  Official  test  showed 
23,022  lbs.  milk  for  year’s  work. 
Owned  by  Penshurst  Farm,  E.  S. 
Deubler,  Supt*,  Narberth,  Pa 


•&!:.» . «%v 
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Yes,  Sir! 

_  Here’s  a  ration 

that  will  make  your  cows 
produce  more  milk — and  more  profit. 
It  helped  the  World’s  Champion  cows  break  their  records 
and  it  will  help  your  cows  to  break  their  previous  records 
for  milk  production.  Just  note  the  World’s  Records  given 
at  the  left.  If  the  owners  of  these  wonderful  cows  find 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

an  essential  part  of  their  rations,  certainly  you  will  find  it  essential  and  profitable  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  ration  you  feed  your  cows. 

Here  is  a  feeding  plan  we  know  you  will  find  not  only  more  profitable,  but  particularly  desirable  because 

of  the  improvement  it  will  make  in  your  herd.  In  addition  to  producing  the  maximum  flow  of  milk,  it  will  put  your  cows  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition-will  keep  them  there  — cut  down  veterinary  bills  and  "off-feed”  condition  —  overcome  breeding  difficulties  and  prove  the  best  all 
’round  —  year  ’round  ration  you  ever  used. 

A  Feeding  Plan  Worth  Trying 

Take  any  of  the  high  protein  concentrates  such  as  Gluten,  Oil  Meal,  Distillers’  Grains,  Malt  Sprouts,  Brewers’  Grains,  Blue  Ribbon 
Dairy  Feed,  and  make  your  ration  one-third  of  any  of  these  or  a  combination  of  them  then  make  the  balance  two-thirds 
SCHUMACHER  FEED.  If  cottonseed  meal  is  preferred  make  the  ration  three-fourths  SCHUMACHER  and  one-fourth  cottonseed  meal. 

Give  this  plan  a  fair  test  and  your  cows  will  soon  be  breaking  all  previous  records  for  you  in  more  ways  than  just  milk 
production.  Don’t  depend  too  much  on  high  percentage  protein  rations.  You  not  only  lose  by  waste  of  feed,  but 
you  "burn  out”  your  cows.  (See  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  December  11th,  1914  issue,  page  595.)  Start  feeding  SCHUMACHER  at 
once  and  see  your  profits  increase.  Also  splendid  for  horses  and  hogs.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago, U.S. A. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  family  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  acreage.  Sows  all 
garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  in  hills),  plows, 
opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  quickly 
and  easily. 


No.  8  Planet  Jr 
Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


Stronger,  better-made,  and  capable  of  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  cul¬ 
tivator  made.  Non-clogging  steel  wheel. 


No.  41  Planet  Jr  | 
Orchard  and 
Universal 
Cultivator 


Its  strong  durable  construction  and  last¬ 
ing  service  make  it  the  most  economical 
cultivator  for  orchard,  hopyard  or  vine¬ 
yard.  Works  deep  or  shallow,  and  culti¬ 
vates  from  4  to  6 %  feet  wide. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 
Describes  in  detail  over  SS  tools  including  Seeders, 
tV heel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators.  Semi  postal  for  it  now. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

BOX  H07V  PHILA  PA 


Don't  Sell  the 
Young  Calf 


fill 
Raise  It 
Without  Milk 


There’s  big  money  and  little 
trouble  for  you  in  raising  your 
calf  the  Hlatchford  way. 

'  Y ou  can  save  all  the  milk  of  the  cow 
for  market.  As  soon  as  the  mother  cow’s 
milk  is  ready  to  sell,  the  calf  is  ready  for 

I'/yTBlatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

—For  over  a  century  the  Recognized  Milk 
Food  for  Calves,  at  One>Fourth  the  Cost  of  Milk 

Composed  of  eleven  different  ingredients  care¬ 
fully  apportioned  and  thoroughly  cooked,  producing 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  for  the  young  calf. 

Successfully  used  on  thousands  of  American 
farms  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  Only  Milk  Equal  Made  in  an  Exclusive  Calf 

- - #  ...  -  -  ••  - 


Meal  Factory, 
‘  iMa 


•  Calf  Meals  I 


nlike  any  ot  the  So-Called 
ade  ot  Raw  Cereal  By-Products. 


Blatchford’s  Pl£  Meal  Insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  younsr  piss.  Write  us  about  it. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Book  on  “How  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.“ 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

3Madi«on  Struct (1) Waukegan,  III. 


WHITE 

SCOURS 

To  prove  that  CURA- BOS  positively  cures  White  Scours 

(also  prevents  thediseasejvpraf  A  ¥  fl  ATT1!  P 
WE  GIVE  ONE  1K1AL  BUI  ILL 

to  stockmen  for  10c  iji  stamps  to  pay  postage  and  pocking 

SAVE  NEW  BORN  CALVES 

Breeder,  everywhere,  nuchas  Wm.  M.  Jonos,  Waukesha  Co. 
Wib.,  Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  Stevens  Bros.  Brookside 
(Holstein)  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
started  with  sample  are  now  buying  in  quantity.  If  you  expect 
calves,  get  sample  now.  Regular  Bottle  $1.00 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y- 

6  H.  P.  *961§ 

1%  H-P.  •  .  $  24.75 

2  H-P.  -  .  28.75 

3  H-P.  -  .  53.90 

4  H-P.  .  .  68.90 

5  H-P.  .  .  87.50 

8  H-P.  -  -  135.50 

10  H-P.  -  .  179.90 

12%  H-P.  .  .  214.90 

Many  other  sizes — all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  BIG  32-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  232  King  SI..  Ottawa,  Kang, 
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Planet  Jr 

Seeder  Cultivators 


The  farm  and  garden  tools  that 
save  your  time,  lighten  your  labor, 
and  get  bigger  crops— the  longest- 
lasting  and  most  economical 
implements  made.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

sNo.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
^  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  Plow 


OX  many  farms  there  is  much  partial¬ 
ity  used  toward  stock.  I  was  visit¬ 
ing  one  Winter  in  Iowa.  The  mer¬ 
cury  stood  18  degrees  below  zero,  and  I 
was  satisfied  to  sit  in  the  comfortable 
sitting-room.  One  morning  the  “man  of 
the  house”  invited  me  to  the  barn  to  see 
Black  Prince,  of  which  he  never  tired 
of  talking.  I  did  not  wonder  he  was 
proud’  of  the  fine  horse,  and  as  to  his 
surroundings,  I  fear  there  are  poor  fami¬ 
lies  whose  homes  could  not  boast  of  com¬ 
fort  that  was  noticeable  in  his  roomy 
box-sta"  However,  during  the  day  I 
noticed  a  sight  which  did  not  afford"  me 
so  much  pleasure.  In  a  field  near  the 
barn  was  a  straw  stack,  and  huddled  to¬ 
gether  on  one  side  of  it  stood  three  or 
four  c  ws.  vainly  striving  to  get  shelter 
from  the  chilly  Winter  blasts.  As  I 
thought,  of  Black  Prince  I  asked  myself, 
‘‘Why  this  difference?  The  horse  is  kept 
in  the  cleanest  condition  possible,  care¬ 
fully  bedded  and  cleaned,  and  if  a  bit  of 
dust  or  filth  makes  its  appearance,  the 
comb  and  brush  are  applied.” 

ITow  about  the  cow?  IIow  many  oc¬ 
cupy  good  comfortable  stalls,  receiving 
care  equal  to  that  given  to  the  horse? 
She  is  frequently  fastened  in  an  old 
wooden  stanchion,  she  can’t  turn  her 
head  right  or  left,  and  is  bedded  with 
the  soft  side  of  an  oak  plank.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  distinction  in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness,  give  the  cow  the  benefit,  for 
her  product  is  susceptible  to  odors,  and 
if  she  is  allowed  to  become  filthy  it  is 
passed  directly  to  the  milk,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  strained  out.  IIow  inconsistent 
we  are.  Good  sensible  men  will  laugh 
at  our  currying  a  cow,  and  they  will 
spend  an  hour  while  breakfast  is  waiting 
cheerfully  brushing  a  horse.  However, 
this  does  not  hurt  the  horse,  but  give  the 
cow  an  equal  chance.  And  don’t  you 
think  that  a  horse  would  be  just  as  un¬ 
comfortable  in  an  old  tight  wooden  stan¬ 
chion  as  a  cow  is?  j.  m.  willson. 
Michigan. 


Live  Stock  in  Place  of  Beans. 

are  going  out  of  beans  here  in 
W  Orleans  County,  New  York,” 
says  A.  T.  Miller.  ‘‘The  crop  is 
getting  less  profitable  each  year.  Many 
fields  this  year  did  not  pay  for  preparing 
the  ground.  We  must  figure  costs  these 
days ;  labor  costs,  and  fertilizers. 

“Wheat  is  much  better  crop  than 
beans.  I  had  1.200  bushels  from  35  or 
40  acres,  and  I  sold  my  crop  for  $1,18, 
and  might  have  received  $1.20.  Yon  can 
compare  that  with  20  acres  of  beans 
yielding  130  bushels.  I  would  rather 
raise  wheat  than  beans  if  the  returns 
were  even  in  favor  of  the  beans.  In  a 
rough  way  our  crop  rotation  is  wheat 
seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover;  or  hay 
crops  followed  by  beans  and  wheat.  We 
frequently  just  surface  work  the  ground 
after  beans  are  removed  and  put  in  the 
wheat. 

“The  acreage  of  beans  the  coming  year 
will  not  be  half  what  it  has  been  former 
years.  _  Wo  are  leaning  toward  live  stock  ; 
there  is  stimulated  interest  in  producing 
sheep  for  mutton  and  wool.  Silage  is  our 
salvation ;  we^  feed  it  to  cows,  horses 
and  sheep.  We  feed  our  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  twice  daily,  and  with  straw  it  makes 
more  than  a  maintenance  ration.  It  is 
true  there  is  danger  in  feeding  silage  to 
horses.  Here  is  where  the  danger  lies. 
There  may  be  pockets  where  the  silage 
has  not  been  properly  packed  at.  the  time 
of  filling.  In  these  places  the  silage 
spoils.  The  spoiled  silage  acts  the  same 
way  on  the  animal  as  moldy  canned  fruit 
will  on  a  person  who  would  attempt  to 
cat  that  part  at  the  top  of  the  can  which 
is  badly  spoiled. 

“My  sheep  receive  about  three  pounds 
of  silage  daily.  Of  course,  one  cannot 
start  them  on  this  amount.  I  feed  the 
silage  before  breakfast,  then  I  follow  the 
silage  with  bean  fodder  early  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  I  feed  the  sheep  straw  at  noon, 
and  hay  or  bean  fodder  at  night.  I  do 
not.  feed  grain  until  three  or  four  weeks 
before  and  during  the  lambing  season. 
I  am  satisfied  that  silage  improves  the 
quality  of  the  wool.  The  sheep  become 
fat  and  thrifty,  and  this  condition  is  im¬ 
perative  for  good  wool.  A  sheep  in  good 
condition  has  an  oily  fleece,  and  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  more  oily  the  fleece 
the  heavier  it  is,  and  the  more  money  it 
brings.  We  do  not  rely  on  bean  fodder 
and  straw  before  lambing.  We  then  feed 
our  sheep  clover  hay  and  grain,  and  con¬ 
tinue  our  silage,  as  this  has  similar  effect 
on  the  ewes  that  it  does  on  the  dairy  cow 
in  maintaining  a  milk  flow.  In  feeding 
silage  to  horses  we  divide  a  bushel  be¬ 
tween  four  or  five.  We  start  on  much 
less.  We  place  oats  on  the  silage  allow¬ 
ance  which  adds  to  the  palatability  of  the 
ration.  T  would  advise  in  starting  feed¬ 
ing  to  give  plenty  of  salt. 

“I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  silage  for 
all  farm  animals.  We  even  give  it  to 
poultry  as  a  green  food.  My  intention 
the  coming  year  is  to  silo  corn  as  well- 
eared  and  mature  as  possible.  We  can 
feed  cornmeal  via  the  silo  more  quickly 
and  easily,  and  more  economically  than 
otherwise.  No  husking,  no  cribbing,  no 
waste  of  feeding  value  in  the  stalks,  no 
hauling,  no  grinding,  no  trips  home,  and 
no  extra  feeding.” 


W.  J. 


Two  Irishmen  were  philosophizing. 
Said  Pat  to  Mike :  “Did  yez  iver  sktop  to 
think  wan  half  of  the  world  don’t  know 
how  the  other  half  gets  along?”  “You’re 
right,”  says  Mike,  “and  neither  does  the 
other  half.”— Evening  Post. 


Make  Every  Cow  Pay 
Bigger  Profits ! 

Here’s  the  Way  to  Do  it— 

Why  don’t  you  profit  by  the  success  of  dairymen 

and  breeders  who  are  making  the  big  money? 

They  do  it  by  taking  advantage  of  the  saving  in  time,  money  and 
hard  work  which  STAR  BARN  EQUIPMENT  insures.  They  have 
found  that  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  when  placed  in  clean, 
comfortable  barns  equipped  with  STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  STAR 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers. 

★  STAR  ★ 

Barn  Equipment 

STAR  stands  for  the  latest  and  best  in  barn 

equipment.  Star  Equipment  is  built  on  the  correct  principle — 
THE  UNIT  SYSTEM  STALL — the  only  system  that’s  really  flexible 
— that  “grows  with  your  herd.  ” 


STAR  “Unit  System” 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 

STAR  Stalls  are  assembled  at 

the  factory,  not  in  your  bam.  Each 
stall  fits  quickly  into  place — no  expert 
work  needed.  Arched  Stall  insures 
greatest  stren firth  aud  cleanliness — no 
corners  for  dust  or  dirt  to  lodge  in. 

Star  Stalls  are  easily  adjusted. 

The  whole  front  of  stall  can  be  moved 
backward  or  forward,  thus  aligning  all 
the  animals,  long  or  short,  evenly  at 
the  drop. 

Giant  Star  Stanchions  can  be 

adjusted  instantly  for  any  9ize  neck. 

The  Automatic  Guide  Arm  takes  strain 
off  the  hinge,  makes  the  stanchion  easy 
to  close — double  chain  hanging  allows 
perfect  freedom  of  movement.  Smooth, 
wood  stanchion  lining  everlastingly 
wedged  in  U-shaped  steel,  is  one  of  the 
patented  features.  Sure  stop  at  side 
of  Stanchion  insures  the  cow  putting 
her  head  in  the  right  opening. 

Four  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Which  Shall  We  Send  ? 

Learn  all  about  the  many  important  improvements  which 
have  made  Star  Barn  Equipment  supreme.  Write  for  the 
great  FREE  Book,  in  which  the  results  of  more  than  30 
years’  continuous  effort  are  presented — each  big  Stall 
and  Stanchion  improvement  fully  explained  and  plainly 
pictured.  Read  what  Fanners,  Dairy  Inspectors  and  Barn 
Experts  say  about  STAR  GOODS. 


STAR  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers 

Roller  Bearing  Throughout 

Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 

are  the  busy  "chore  boys”  that  do  tha 
bam  drudgery  easily  and  in  double- 
quick  time.  No  more  pushing  wheel¬ 
barrows  or  carrying  bushel  baskets. 
Carriers  are  so  easy  to  raise  and  lower 
that  a  boy  can  operate  them.  Tub 
dumps  easily  either  way— returns  auto¬ 
matically.  Star  Litter  Carriers  made 
for  both  rod  and  rigid  track.  Patent 
track  and  switches  make  track  fit  any 
shape  barn.  Special  for  small  bams — 
20  cows  or  less — our  Automatic  Ridg- 
Rod  carriers  with  rigid  track  inside, 
rod  track  outside. 

The  swinging  boom  does  away 
with  posts,  braces  or  other  barnyard 
obstructions.  Many  other  time  and 
labor-saving  features. 


Barn  Plans 
FREE 


I 


If  you  are  going  to  build,  or  re¬ 
model  your  bam,  send  a  rough 
Bketch  of  floor,  with  dimensions, 
showing  where  Stalls  and  Litter 
or  Feed  Carriers  are  desired.  Let 
our  experts  make  a  Blue  Print 
Plan  for  you,  drawn  to  exact 
scale,  showing  you  how  to  lay 
out  your  new  or  remodeled  barn 
in  the  most  practical  and  econ¬ 
omical  way.  It  won’t  cost  you  a 
cent  or  place  you  under  any  ob¬ 
ligation  to  get  the  benefit  of  our 
30  years’  experience. 


HUNT.  HELM.  FERRIS  &  CO.. 

61  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  IU, 

Please  send  me  free  books  checked  as  follows: 

- Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

- Litter  and  Feed.Carriers. 

- Hay  Carders. 

- Barn  Door  Hangers. 

Own - cows.  Am  going  to  boild _ 

Am  going  to  remodel _ _ _ 


Name 
Address 
Town. 

R.  F.  D.  No.. 


.  Stats. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.  Boot  si..  Harvard,  m. 
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Save  V*  Mile  per  Acre  k|  I  S  I*  A 
The  Wide-Spreading  liTh«T&v!d?A/ 


Wide-Spreading 


The  ordinary  5-foot  spreader  requires  1.8  miles  of  travel  to 
spread  an  acre.  The  Nisco  spreader  does  it  in  1.3  miles — a 
clear  saving  of  a  half-mile  of  wear  and  tear  on  horses  and 
machine  for  every  acre.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  acres 
on  your  farm  and  you’ll  see  what  the  Nisco  will  save  you. 

This  is  only  one  feature.  There  are  Forty  Features  that  make 
the  Nisco  stand  tip-top  among  the  spreaders  of  the  world. 

No  Gears  to  Strip,  Break  or  Freeze. 

Twice  The  Efficiency  With  Hall 
The  Parts  of  Other  Spreaders. 


A  chain-drive  spreader  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  successful.  J.oads  full  capacity. 
12  inches  above  sideboards,  and  pulls 
easily.  Double  cylinder  and  distributor 
takes  three  whacks  at  the  manure. 
Pulverizes  and  spreads  a  load  in  three 
minuten.  No  clogging.  Steel  sills.  Seven¬ 
teen-  : at h  clearance  for  conveyor.  Two 
level  o  afford  simple  control. 

The  Nisco  has  only  about  half  as 
many  parts  as  other  spreaders.  Easier 
to  handle  and  less  danger  of  breakage. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co, 

SPREADER  SPECIALISTS, 

196  First  St.,  Gold  water,  Ohio. 


BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


_  _  -  -  .  pa 

0,0. D. — no  deposit.  Bet  and  try  it 
before  you  pay.  Wetake  all  the 
risk.  Write  for  Free  Book  "Paint 
Hints  and  Color  Helps,”  and  get  our 
Free  Color  Cards.  Po  It  Today. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  ,£KrB38«r  IBS 


Send  for 
Catalog — 
FREE 

F*otato  Planter 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grower.  Plants 
potatoes  at  lowest  possible  cost.  One  man  operates 
ft.  Opens  the  furrow— drops  the  seed  any  distance 
or  depth  required — puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted) — 
covers  up— marks  the  next  row.  Accurate,  auto¬ 
matic  and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  without  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Attachment. 

Here’s  why  you  should  select  the  Eureka  Potato 
Planter:— Furrow  Opening  Plow  is  directly  under 
the  axle— that  means  uniform  depth  at  all  times. 
The  seed  drops  in  sight  of  driver. 

Steel  and  malleable  construction 
makes  long  life  and  few  repairs. 

Made  in  three  sizes— for  ono 
or  two  rows. 

We  also  make  the  Kurekft  Mulcherand 
Seeder.  Shipped  from  branoh  near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  box  mo,  uric*. n.t 


Jgl^WhyPayTwo  Prices  forFences? 


Buy  direct.  Save  middleman’s  profit.  Our  ElastioDia- 
mond  and  Square  Mesh  Fences  are  all  of  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Steel  Wire,  extra  heavily  gal vani zed. Last long, 
er.  cost  less.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  prices,  etc, 
WARD  MFC.  CO.  337  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Inch 


Make  Deep  Ditches 
For  5  Gents  a  Foot 

You  can  make  clean,  smooth  ditches  3  to  4  feet  deep  and 
5  to  6  feet  wide  at  the  top  in  the  hardest  ground  or  the  wet¬ 
test  soil,  at  an  average  cost  of  from  3  to  5  cents  a  running 
foot.  You  can  finish  the  job  quickly  and  do  it  better  in  half 
the  time  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  hand-work — by  using 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Just  drill  holes,  load  them,  fire,  and 
the  work  is  done!  You  take  no 
risk  and  need  no  experience  to  get 
satisfactory  results  every  time 
from  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  made 
especially  for  agricultural  use 
and  sold  by  dealers  near  you. 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  di$ 
ditches  and  drain  your  wet  fields. 
Use  it  to  blast  stumps  and  boulders  i 
into  pieces  easy  to  handle.  Use  I1 
it  to  save  time  and  money  in j 
many  kinds  of  work.  Use  it  to  j 
break  up  the  productive  subsoil. 


Send  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book — FREE 

Every  farmer  and  fruit-grower  will  find  it  worth  while  to  read  our i 
1  large  new  book,  “Better  Farming,”  fully  illustrated,  that  tells  how  to  J 
increase  farm  profits  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  the  Safest  Expk>-  ‘ 
sive.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  it  FREE. 

1  ATLAS  POWDERCOMPANY  ^S‘wilmington,dei 

l  8»1m Offices;  Blnningh*m, Boeton,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  New  Orleuu, New  York,  Phll»delphl».  St,  Louie  i 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  DeL 

Send  me  your  book,  “Better  Fanning.” 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


RN 


Name. 


Address. 


SHEEP  FARMING  IN  EASTERN  STATES. 

The  Daniels  Method. 

HE  decadence  of  sheep  husbandry  in 
New  York  and  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  On  many  farms  the  dairy  cow 
has  been  substituted  for  the  sheep.  Even 
those  farms  that  lie  well  back  among  the 
hills,  once  well  stocked  w'ith  sheep,  are 
now’  more  or  less  typical  dairy  farms, 
the  products  of  which  are  delivered  at 
the  local  cheese  or  butter  factories  or 
milk  shipping  station. 

It  is  a  question,  to-day.  whether  be¬ 
cause  of  this  change  in  the  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  on  many  farms  in  the  East,  these 
farms  are  returning  to  their  operators 
a  larger  labor  income  from  the  sale  of 
milk  and  young  stock  than  they  formerly 
did  from  the  sale  of  w'ool  and  mutton. 
There  is  no  question  that  for  a  time, 
particularly  between  1885  and  1900.  the 
profits  made  in  sheep  farming  were  low. 
The  causes  of  this  depressing  period  are 
generally  well  known.  In  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  Eastern  farmers  the  fre¬ 
quent  tariff  juggling  was  the  prime  cause 
for  low  profits  in  the  sheep  business. 
Statistics,  however,  do  not  sho  *  that  the 
tariff  was  the  prime  cause  of  low  profits 
in  sheep  raising.  The  free  range  of  the 
great  West,  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
decline  in  sheep  raising  in  the  East. 
However,  the  past  is  now  history.  Suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  day  are  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  Can  the  hill  farms  of  the 
East  again  be  restocked  with  sheep  and 
thereby  be  made  to  return  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  a  labor  income  equal  to  that  now 
being  made  from  the  dairy  and  mixed 
types  of  farming?  In  other  words,  is 
there  as  much  money  to  be  made  in  sheep 
farming  to-day  as  in  dairy  or  general 
farming  for  the  hill  farmers  of  the  East? 

Under  the  present  system  of  dairy 
farming  there  is  a  monthly  income  from 
the  sale  of  milk.  On  the  more  or  less 
typical  sheep  farms  the  products  are 
marketed,  on  the  average,  twice  a  year; 
mutton  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  and  wool 
in  the  Spring.  Doubtless  the  monthly 
milk  check  has  helped  many  farmers  to 
finance  their  farm  business  with  greater 
ease.  This  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  any  greater.  There  are  to-day  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  typical  sheep  farms 
in  the  Eastern  States  operated  by  men 
who,  during  the  panicky  times,  held  on 
to  their  flocks.  Either  they  had  faith  in 
sheep  or  else  they  bad  no  liking  for  the 
dairy  business.  On  the  average  these 
few  remaining  sheep  farms  are  operated 
with  as  great  profits  as  are  the  farms  of 
neighbors  who  once  were  sheep  farmers, 
but  who  are  now  dairy  farmers.  Some 
of  the  sheep  farms  a-re  not  highly  profit¬ 
able,  however,  chiefly  because  the  oper¬ 
ators  have  not  changed  their  methods  to 
meet  present  day  needs.  Some  there  are 
who  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  wool 
crop  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
production  of  mutton.  They  cling  to  the 
old  Merino  type  and  feed  the  lambs  from 
eight  to  10  months,  often  at  considerable 
expense  in  feed  and  labor,  marketing  the 
mutton  in  February  and  March. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  and  success¬ 
fully  operated  typical  sheep  farms  in 
New  England  is  the  E.  0.  Daniels  farm 
in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.  This  has 
been  a  typical  sheep  farm  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  is  at  present  operated 
by  a  descendant  of  the  Daniels  family. 
The  farm  is  situated  in  a  hilly  farming 
section  some  five  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station  at  West  Lebanon,  opposite 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  and  contains 
some  300  acres  of  land  of  which  less 
than  75  are  tillable.  Between  200  and 
350  sheep  are  kept  most  of  the  time.  A 
couple  of  cows,  a  team  of  horses  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  comprise  the  other  live¬ 
stock. 

Aside  from  the  farm  help  required  dur¬ 
ing  haying  and  harvest  and  during  the 
lambing  period  in  the  Spring  practically 
all  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  the 
owner.  A  study  of  this  farm  and  its 
operation  brings  to  light  certain  simple 
business-like  principles  that  the  operator 
has  worked  out  as  a  matter  of  policy  in 
order  to  adjust  the  sheep  farming  busi¬ 
ness  to  present  day  requirements  or  de¬ 
mands.  Mr.  Daniels  did  not  hesitate  to 
change  his  methods  when  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  change  was  desirable.  The 
principles  under  which  this  farm  is 


February  2o, 

operated  may  be  stated  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  That  the  farm  shall  produce  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  feed  and  forage  required 
by  the  live  stock.  If  feed  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  which  is  seldom,  some  potatoes 
or  apples  are  sold  and  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  sources  used  to  ex¬ 
change  for  feed.  Flint  corn  and  oats 
are  grown. 

2.  That  the  flock  shall  always  contain 
a  strong  strain  of  Merino  blood.  The 
owner  finds  that  cross-bred  Merinos 
make  for  hardiness  and  vigor.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  Hampshire. 
Shropshire  and  Dorset  rams  on  full, 
half  and  quarter-blood  Merinos,  thereby 
securing  larger  lambs  for  mutton,  but 
the  breeding  ewes  must  always  carry  a 
strain  of  Merino. 

3.  All  mutton  lambs  are  finished  on 
rape  and  meadow  pasture  and  marketed 
early,  usually  before  November  first. 
These  lambs  receive  practically  no  grain, 
and  average  approximately  80  pounds 
per  head  at  from  five  to  six  months  of 
age.  Thus  they  are  grown  and  fitted  for 
market  at  a  very  low  cost.  Old  worn- 
out  ewes  are  also  sold  in  the  Fall.  The 
rse  of  rape  as  a  finisher  is  considered 
highly  valuable. 

4.  No  sheep  are  wintered  except  ewes 
that  are  to  drop  lambs  and  young  ewe 
lambs.  Hence  nearly  every  mature  ewe 
drops  lambs  in  the  Spring.  Ewes  six. 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age  are  wintered 
if  their  mouths  are  in  good  condition  and 
are  in  shape  to  reproduce.  Thus  flock 
efficiency  is  provided  for. 

5.  The  owner  gives  much  personal 
supervision  to  the  flock. 

This  farm  is  profitable.  It  pays  all 
expenses,  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
and  to  the  operator,  a  handsome  labor 
income.  The  pastures  are  excellent.  The 
fertility  of  the  tillable  land  is  kept  up. 
and  the  type  of  farming  is  suited  to  the 
location.  The  chief  factors  that  have  to 
do  with  the  successful  operation  of  this 
farm  are;  personal  supervision  of  the 
operator ;  low  cost  of  operating ;  flock 
efficiency;  quick  growing  and  early 
marketing  of  mutton  lambs  finished  on 
rape ;  hardiness  of  flock  due  to  Merino 
blood,  and  faith  in  and  a  liking  for  th<- 
business.  This  farm  is  typical  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  in  the  East.  M  hat  Mr. 
Daniels  is  doing  can  be  done  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  farmers. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


Keeping  Silage ;  Heating  Hay. 

AN  you  tell  me  what  makes  corn 
silage  keep?  I  supposed  it  was  the 
fermentation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
excluding  the  air.  but  others  say  not. 
2.  Why  does  hay  heat  shortly  after  being 
mowed?  Is  it  a  chemical  process  or 
change?  If  so,  what  takes  place?  Can 
it  cause  spontaneous  combustion? 

Pennsylvania.  W.  B.  F. 

1.  Corn  silage  is  packed  firmly  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air.  The  sugars  in  the  silage 
are  then  broken  down  into  acids  and 
alcohols.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also 
liberated.  It  is  the  formation  of  from 
one  to  2  per  cent  of  lactic  and  acetic- 
acids  which  keeps  the  silage  from  de¬ 
caying. 

2.  This  question  can  be  answered  in 
no  better  way  than  by  quoting  from 
Henry's  book  on  “Feeds  and  Feeding 
“When  hay  heats  oxygen  is  taken  from 
the  air  and  organic  matter  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
The  water  thus  formed  further  moistens 
the  hay,  which  then  ferments,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  bacteria.  The  first  fer¬ 
mentation  may  cause  a  temperature  of 
133  degrees  F.,  and  this  leads  to  a  higher 
one  of  194  degrees  F.  When  this  temper¬ 
ature  is  reached,  the  hay  heats  still  more 
and  charring  goes  on  rapidly.  All  these 
processes  together  destroy  at  least  half 
of  the  material  present.  According  to 
tests  clover  hay  will  ignite  at  302  t<> 
392  degrees  F.  Therefore  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  become  sufficiently  high  for 
spontaneous  combustion,  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  hay  becoming  darker  in 
color  and  finally  black,  by  sooty  odors, 
aud  by  smoke.  It  is  probable  though 
not  certain,  that  spontaneous  combustion 
does  not  occur  in  partially  dried  clover 
or  grass  even  if  quite  damp  provided  it 
carries  only  its  own  natural  moisture 
Spontaneous  combustion  generally,  and 
possibly  always  occurs  in  stored  or 
stacked  hay  that  carries  external  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  dew  or  rain." 


11.  F.  j. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  si t  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Feb.  12.  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  is  as  follows:  This  is  per  100 
pounds  as  the  “maximum"  for  milk  test¬ 
ing  3.8  to  4.2  per  cent.  fat.  and  is  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  "flat” 


rate. 

1014. 

October  . $2.00 

November  .  2.10 

December  .  2.10 

January  .  2.05 

February  .  1.95 

March  ‘ .  1.90 


Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $2.01  and  $1.91  for 
B  and  0.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  to  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents ;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

l"  ""T  KH. 

Supplies  are  increasing  and  business 
moderate  in  volume,  yet  last  week’s 
price  advance  on  the  better  grades 
has  been  held,  and  fresh  creamery  scor¬ 
ing  above  02  is  quotable  one-half  cent 
higher,  as  this  grade  is  scarce.  Qualities 
priced  at  2S  to  30  cents  are  in  surplus 
and  subject  to  slight  reductions  when 
necessary  to  make  sales.  Very  little 
doing  in  storage.  A  few  export  orders 
for  renovated  noted  at  25  cents  or  under. 


Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  34J^@  35 

Extra.  92  score  .  33  @  34 

Good  to  Choice  .  23  @  31 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  25 

Storage  .  27  @  32 

state  Dairy,  best .  32  @  32^£ 

Common  to  Good .  25  @  32 

Ladles  .  20  @  23 

Racking  Stock .  18  @  22 

Process  .  22  @  25 


Elgin.  III.,  butter  market  32  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  34  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  33. 

Chicago  creamery,  24@32. 

CJIKKSIC. 

The  market  is  very  quiet  at  the  recent 
advance.  There  is  some  export  inquiry 
for  whole  milk  under  1614  and  skims 
under  12. 


Whole  .Milk,  fresh,  specials .  17  @  17kf 

Average  fancy .  16Hi@  16J4 

Under  grades  .  13  @  16 

Daisies,  Wisconsin  .  16  @  16^ 

Skims,  specials .  ]4^j@  15 

(food  to  choice  .  11  @  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 


EGGS 

Prices  are  three  cents  lower  than  last 
week,  the  drop  affecting  the  top  grades 
<>f  both  white  and  brown.  During  Winter 
many  producers  are  able  to  sell  their 
>  ggs  at  high  prices  in  local  interior  mar¬ 
kets.  When  prices  drop  because  more 
hens  are  laying,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
ship  to  New  York  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more  profit,  but  the  results  are  often 
opposite.  Less  than  a  month  ago  white 
eggs  wholesaled  in  New  York  at  45  to  47 
cents,  not  all,  of  course,  brought  these 
figures,  but  there  was  enough  business  on 
this  basis  to  warrant  a  quotation.  Now 
32  to  33  cents  covers  most  commercial 
sales  of  this  grade.  It  is  well  for  the 
would-be  shipper  to  the  large  cities  at 
this  season  to  figure  out  his  transporta- 
lion  and  selling  charges  and  see  whether 
his  net  returns  from  local  sales  will  not 
he  greater,  at  least  until  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets,  which  are  getting  the  surplus  from 
many  points,  strike  bottom. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  32  @  33 

Medium  to  good .  28  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  best .  27  @  27Hs 

Common  to  good .  25  @  26 

Storage,  best  .  29  <s>  23 

Lower  grades .  14  @  16 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  barrelled  apples  have  been 
heavy,  but  demand  good,  especially  for 
i  lie  better  qualities.  Northern  Spy  and 
Wiuesap  are  the  best  varieties  on  hand 
at  present  in  commercial  quantities,  and 
the  proportion  of  Spy  bringing  the  top 
price  rather  small,  as  the  variety  often  has 
the  defects  of  small  size,  knot  or  brown 
spots.  Strawberries  are  plentiful,  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Nic  Ohmer  being 
seen,  bringing  double  the  prices  of  others 
now  on  hand.  Quality  in  early  Southern 
berries  is  a  growth  of  recent  years.  The 
kinds  first  grown  were  those  that  “ship 
well,”  hard  as  chips  and  half  green. 
Cranberries  selling  slowly  at  unimproved 
prices. 


a  pples — BenDavis,  bbl .  150  @2  00 

York  Imperial  .  2  25  @  3  00 

Russet  .  2  00  @  2  25 

Spitz .  1  75  @  2  75 

Baldwin .  1  50  @  2  25 

King  .  .  1  75  @3  00 

Winesap  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Spy  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Greening  .  1  75  @  3  00 

Box.  as  to  variety,  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Dears.  KietTer.  bbl .  1  00  @2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl . 2  DO  @  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  25  @  50 


B  1C  A  NS. 

A  firm  market  and  an  advance  of  25 
to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  noted 
in  practically  all  varieties  but  pea  beans. 
There  is  a  fairly  active  export  dem  _d 
on  Red  Kidney. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  6  90  @  7  00 

Medium  .  5  90  @  6 00 

Dea  .  5  60  @  5  75 

Red  Kidney .  5  25  @  6  30 

White  Kidney  .  7  40  @  7  50 

Yellow  jcye .  5  75  @  6  00 

Lima,  California .  6  30  @0  35 


V  EG  ETA  BLES. 

Potato  market  very  weak  and  lower 
except  for  extra  good  stock,  medium 

( Continued  on  pope  283.) 


Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Grain  Drills 


Van  Brunt  makes  a  good  seed  bed  in  any  ground  that 
can  be  seeded,  even  in  trash,  gumbo  or  mud.  Plants  any 
small  grain  from  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats  in  continuous,  even 
streams  without  bunching  or  damaging  kernels. 

Puts  seed  at  bottom  of  furrows  of  uniform  depth. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  for  any  Van 
Brunt  Drill. 

Write  for  free  circular,  “John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Single 
Disc  Drills.  It  shows  why  it  pays  to  drill  your  seed  with 
a  Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Drill. 


The  Chilled  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 


The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company  has  devoted  over 
forty  years  of  careful  study  to  the  proper  shape  of  chilled 
plows,  and  particularly  shares,  in  order  to  get  proper  suc¬ 
tion  and  perfect  running  qualities. 

Some  Superior  Features  That  Will  Appeal 
to  the  Man  Who  Has  Used  Other 
Chilled  Plows 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plows  obtain  proper  suction  and  pene¬ 
tration.  Parts  are  made  right  at  the  factory — they  fit 
perfectly. 

Two  bolts  in  the  share  instead  of  one — this  means  extra 
strength. 

Rib  on  back  of  share  receives  lower  end  of  standard  — 
strengthens  share  and  standard. 


Syracuse  No.  401  Plow 


A  Medium  Weight,  General  Purpose  Plow 

Lug  on  share  fits  snugly  under  edge  of  moldboard  and 
holds  the  two  parts  closely  together. 

Write  us  for  information  on  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plows, 

Straight  Landsidc,  301 — 401  series.  Unsurpassed  for  use 
in  hard,  dry  ground,  gravelly  soils  or  stony  fields 
where  other  plows  will  not  stay  in.  Medium  weight  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  plows.  Long  moldboard  of  good  turn  and 
superior  scouring  qualities.  There  is  a  Syracuse  Chilled 
Plow  made  for  your  soil. 


John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  Patent 
Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 

The  only  Two-way  Plow  that  has  steel  frame  and  patent- 
auto  foot  frame  shift. 

Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or  level  land.  Well  bal¬ 
anced,  easily  operated  and  light  draft. 

Simple  to  operate  and  the  most  reliable  and  durable  in 
construction  because  of  its  few  adjustments. 

When  a  John  Deere  Two-Way  Sulky  is  used,  both  har¬ 
rowing  and  planting  can  be  kept  up  with  the  plowing.  Thus 
the  seed  is  gotten  into  the  fresh,  moist  dirt  before  the  soil 
dries  out. 

No  ridges  to  smooth  down  and  no  dead  furrows  to  fill  up 
after  plowing  a  field  with  this  plow. 

Special  Features 

1.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Steel  arch. 

Light,  strong  and  durable.  Rigid  connections 
and  permanent  alignments. 

2.  Patent  auto  foot  frame  shift.  A  slight  foot 
pressure  swings  frame  and  accurately  locates 
plow  bottoms. 

3.  Automatic  shifting  hitch.  This  device  is  posi¬ 
tive.  Clevis  cannot  fail  to  move  to  position. 

When  turn  has  been  made  and  while  the  fur¬ 
row  bottom  is  being  lowered,  the  whiffletrees 
automatically  roll  to  place  along  the  clevis 
bar  to  a  position  in  front  of  working  plow, 
thus  correcting  line  of  draft. 

4.  Automatic  horse  lift.  Operator’s  foot  releases 
latch.  Pull  of  the  team  raises  bottom.  Hand 
lever  also  provided. 

5.  Wide  tread.  Prevents  tipping  on  hillsides  and 
permits  use  of  wide  or  narrow  bottoms. 

6.  Removable  shin  piece.  Insures  keen  cutting 
edge.  Easily  renewed  and  prolongs  life  of 
moldboard. 

This  plow  can  be  equipped  with  all  style 
bottoms  made  especially  for  Eastern  condi¬ 
tions. 


Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 


Write  for  John  Deere  Two-Way  Book, — handsomely 
illustrated  in  colors,  and  secure  full  information  free. 


1  iRetter  Farm 
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John  Deere  Mou«.iu7* 


Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 


FREE  BOOK 


Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and  use  farm  tools  under 
varying  conditions.  It  is  a  practical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  implements  worth  dollars  to 
you — a  168  page  text  book. 

It  tells  about  John  Deere  Implements:  Steel 
plows,  cultivators  and  harrows;  corn  planters, 
discs  harrows  and  beet  tools;  farm  and  mountain 


wagons;  manure  spreaders;  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  grain  elevators  and  corn  shellers;  hay  loaders, 
stackers,  sweep  rakes,  mowers  and  side-delivery 
rakes,  motor  hay  presses;  grain  drills  and  seeders; 
full  line  of  chilled  plows;  grain  binders  and  corn 
hinders;  hit-and-miss  and  volume-governing 
gasolene  engines. 

To  get  this  book,  free,  state  what  special 
implements  you  are  interested  in  and  ask  for  the 
book  as  Package  No.  X-33. 


John  Deere,  Publicity  Department,  Moline,  Illinois 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF 
QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS 
BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


The  TOWNSEND  STRETCHER 

is  the  best  implement  made  for  stretching  woven 
wire  and  is  equally  as  good  for  plain,  twisted  or 
barbed  wire.  It  has  steel  grips  that  never  slip 
and  is  a  very  durable  and  convenient  imple¬ 
ment.  Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  it.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

F.  It.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  .New  York 


Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  improve  your  home  ^k  • — ' — A 
grounds  by  doing  away  with  the  unsightly  wooden 
k  fence.  At  small  cost  you  can  transform  the  ap-  V,  £fS 
^  pearance  of  your  property  and  add  greatly  to  its  W 
Xk  beauty  and  value. 

sj^\  Republic  Ornamental  Fence 

Lasts  Many  Years  Without  Repairs  Wlj 

■  Builtof  heavy  wire,  thoroughly  galvanized  and  rust-  ^k 

B^rct^k  resisting.  Easy  to  put  up  on  wooden  or  iron  posts —  ^k  ' 
no  expert  needed.  Adjusts  itself  to  uneven  ground.  ^k 

~  Let  our  Service  Department  solve  your  fence  1 

problems.  Write  us  for  free  suggestions.  ' 

iHllllbillffltim  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  various  deaigna  and  prices,  free 
liiilililil  iti 'iiit'ii  A  ou  request.  Sea  your  deuter  about  the  Republic  line. 

Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co. 

2^  Republic  Street  North  Chicago. 


maw 


Wrought  Iron  Pipe  ^L'iS'ty'IwUhneivthr^ndsand 

couplings,  14-foot  lengths  and  up,  suitable  for  most 
any  purpose.  Also  pipe  cut  to  sketch  or  drilled  for  ir¬ 
rigation.  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  return 
money.  PFAFF  &  KfNOALL,  101  Foundry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 

“square  deal."  8ee  -•  unrnntr o  editorial  par* 
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A  FARM  MANAGER  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Part  I. 

TIIE  manager  of  a  dairy  farm  tested  a 
couple  of  cows  in  a  herd  and  found 
that  they  had  tuberculosis.  He  wrote 
to  the  owner  of  the  farm,  advising  him  to 
get  rid  of  these  cows,  and  asked  his  per¬ 
mission  to  test  the  rest  of  them,  up  to 
about  BO  head.  In  response  to  this,  the 
owner  ordered  the  manager  to  stop  test¬ 
ing  the  cows,  and  to  stop  talking  about 
tuberculosis  or  disease.  He  said  he  was 
using  the  milk  for  himself  in  his  own 
family,  and  they  had  not  been  diseased 
yet.  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
cows  are  worth  $100  each  as  they  stand, 
and  if  they  were  proven  to  be  diseased 
and  condemned,  they  would  bring  much 
less  than  that.  Now  under  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  this,  what  can  this  manager  do? 
Knowing  that  he  has  the  disease  in  the 
herd,  and  knowing  what  he  does  about  its 
spread  and  possibilities,  what  would  you 
do  in  such  a  case? 


Our  ow,u  herd  has  been  kept  under 
strict  test  for  tuberculosis  since  _>.pril, 
1007,  and  for  the  past  several  years  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  We  firmly  believe  in  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  when  applied  by  an  expert, 
and  it  is  an  economic  necessity  to  keep 
our  herd  absolutely  free  from  tuberculosis 
at  any  cost.  As  to  the  position  your 
reader  finds  himself  in,  my  religion  is 
that  each  of  us  should  obey  his  ow'n  con¬ 
science  in  the  matter,  after  he  has  made 
a  fair  effort  to  get  the  facts  and  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  matter  clear  in 
his  own  mind.  If  this  man  feels  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  do  that  which  is 
wrong,  ho  should  resign. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  bovine  tuberculosis  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  human  race,  (who  are 
not  so  warm-blooded).  It  does  not  seem 
impossible  that  babies  might  contract 
this  disease  from  badly  infected  milk ;  at 
any  rate  I  would  not  give  milk  from 
diseased  cattle  to  anyone  for  food,  unless 
it  was  pasteurized.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  a  very  large 
per  cent  of  the  herds  have  more  or  less 
of  this  disease  among  them ;  in  fact  any 
dairyman  who  buys  his  cows  in  the  open 
market  is  sure  to  introduce  the  disease 
into  his  herd,  and  while  a  few  breeders 
and  a  very  few  dairymen  keep  their 
herds  free  from  it  they  constitute  an 
extremely  small  per  cent  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  would  financially  ruin  many 
a  dairyman  to  have  his  herd  tested  and 
be  obliged  to  discard  his  diseased  cattle, 
and  if  all  such  cattle  were  destroyed 
there  would  be  a  milk  famine.  Yet  I 
believe  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  when 
dairymen  will  be  compelled  to  keep  their 
herds  clean  from  such  disease,  and  the 
education  must  go  steadily  on,  but  the 
change  must  come  gradually. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  establish  farms  where  such 
diseased  animals  might  be  kept,  their 
milk  pasteurized  and  sold  to  cover  ex¬ 
pense,  while  the  owner  could  have  the 
calf  (from  the  cow)  which  could  be 
raised  under  the  Bang  system.  One  thing 
is  certain ;  to  discard  all  diseased  cattle 
at  once  would  be  a  calamity.  Farmers 
cannot  stand  such  a  heavy  direct  loss 
in  many  instances.  An  agitation  of  this 
matter  - is  sure  to  start  the  city  papers, 
who  use  no  reason,  and  make  the  public 
think  they  all  will  have  tuberculosis  in 
short  order  if  they  use  milk  at  all.  In 
our  own  case  we  discarded  all  reacting 
animals,  which  fortunately  was  small, 
and  should  do  the  same  again,  no  matter 
what  the  number,  or  else  quarantine  them 
and  use  them  for  breeders  if  we  had 
many,  pasteurizing  the  product.  But  few 
farmers  would  be  sufficiently  careful  to 
permit  them  to  keep  sound  and  diseased 
animals  on  the  same  farm  and  keep  the 
quararrine  absolute.  o 


Feeding  Oil  Meal. 


WHAT  is  the  feeding  value  of  oil  meal 
or  cottonseed  meal?  Is  there  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  not  soaking  it?  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  feed  dry? 

J.  E.  D. 


Do  not  soak  the  oil  meal.  If  fed  to 
dairy  cows  it  may  be  sprinkled  upon  the 
silage,  allowing  from  one  to  1*4  pound 
per  day,  or  may  be  fed  in  less  quantity 
along  with  other  meals,  such  as  corn- 
meal  or  hominy,  wheat  bran,  gluten 
meal  or  dried  brewers’  grains.  Cotton¬ 
seed  is  less  commonly  fed  and  in  smaller 
quantities  to  dairy  cows,  and  should  be 
fed  dry.  Do  not  give  it- to  pigs,  as  it 
is  poisonous  when  heavily  fed  for  some 
time.  These  are  strong  protein  feeds 
and  are  most  needed  where  much  corn 
is  fed.  A.  s.  A. 


Value  of  Pumpkins. 

I  HAVE  given  pumpkins  careful  trial 
with  both  cattle  and  swine.  They  save 
corn,  and  give  surprising  results.  I 
find  my  hogs  fatten  well  on  them.  The 
corn  crop  was  a  failure  last  year,  but  it 
was  a  bumper  pumpkin  season.  This 
Winter  being  unusually  cold,  I  have 
warmed  the  pumpkins  in  the  oven,  fed 
them  warm  and  with  buttermilk,  I  find 
there  is  no  better  feed  for  hogs.  Pump¬ 
kins  are  easy  to  raise,  requiring  little 
care  after  two  cultivations ;  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  cornfield,  and  on  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  produce  a  good  crop. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  farmers  wrould  plant 
them  along  fences  or  out  of  way  places 
they  will  add  to  the  farm  income. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich.  g.  l.  b. 


Work  of  a  Fair  Association. 

THE  McKean  County,  Penn..  Fair 
Association  has  purchased  2000  pack¬ 
ets  of  seed  and  every  boy  or  girl,  16 
years  of  age  or  under,  of  McKean  Coun¬ 
ty,  who  signs  a,  coupon  found  in  a  leaf¬ 
let  sent  out  by  the  as  ociation,  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  secretary  ten  packets  of 
seed.  The  two  local  banks  and  the  seed 
company  gave  the  association  $55  to  offer 
in  premiums.  The  best  display  from 
these  seeds,  exhibited  at  the  county  fair 
will  receive  a  silver  cup  and  $5.  A  sec¬ 
ond  premium  of  $5  and  a  third  of  $3  are 
offered.  These  premiums  are  offered  for 
essays  telling  how  the  *  exhibits  were 
raised..  The  association  offers  $208  in 
premiums  to  the  McKean  County  boys 
and  girls  on  vegetable,  flower,  baking, 
canning  and  faneywork.  Through  the 
Melvin  Farm  Company,  the  association 
again  offers  a  registered  Holstein  bull,  as 
a  premium  for  the  best  cow,  any  breed, 
three  years  old  or  over,  and  heifer  twTo 
years,  not  registered,  and  owned  by  one 
person.  The  bull  to  be  given  is  sired  by 
Tuna  King  Pontiac,  whose  aunt  made 
44  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week,  W'hich 
at  one  time  made  the  world’s  greatest 
butter  record.  This  is  the  third  bull  the 
Melvin  Farm  Company  has  given  the  as¬ 
sociation.  H.  .J.  rice,  Sec’y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Follow  His  Example 


HARDER  SILOS  are  used  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  many  State  Governments  and 
are  recommended  by  dairy  authorities  every¬ 


where.  Why? 

1.  Because  Harder  air-tight,  non-conducting  walls 
are  a  positive  assurance  of  sweeter  silage  Sweeter 
silage  means  more  milk  and  greater  profits. 

2.  Because  the  Harder  Door  System  makes  this 
the  most  easily  and  safely  operated  silo  in  the 
world.  No  spoiled  silage,  no  sticking  doors,  no 
danger  of  fall  or  accident,  with  costly  damage  suit. 

3.  Because  the  Harder  Spline-dowel 
System  and  the  Harder  Anchor  Sys¬ 
tem  make  it  solid  as  an  oak — 
no  leaning  or  swaying — abso¬ 
lutely  storm-proof. 

For  16  years  the  Harder  Silo 
has  been  the 

Cheapest  and  Best 

The  Harder  gets  the  most  out 
of  your  corn  crop.  It  means 
healthier  cows.  It  is  easiest  and 
cheapest  to  put  up,  and  most 
economical  to  manage.  It  is  the 
most  durable.  No  tile  or  con¬ 
crete  silo  can  show  an  equal 
record  for  durability. 

Write  for  free  catalog, also  tor 
the  interesting  story  of  “Silas 
Low,”  which  tells  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  Harder  features. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  A  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


strong — S' 
pendable — so  simple — so_  abso¬ 
lutely  superior  to  all  others  is  the 
“Light  Running  Silberzahn”  that  it 
has  been  pronounced 

“The  King  of 
Ensilage  Cutters" 


Has  strongest  built  frame,  throat  and 
blower  that  nevtreloe,  positive  safety  device; 
and  with  its  accurate  knife  adjustment  pro¬ 
duces  that  fine  uniform  cut  ensilage  you  are 
looking  for.  Speed  of  blower  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  height  of  silo.  Thousands 
in  use— Ask  the  man  who  ownes  one— he’ll 
say  “By  all  means  get  a  Silberzahn”. 
Write  for  catalog  and  proof. 

VT.III  DDOC  MtTG 


NEW-YORKER 


February  l<). 


One 

Follows  Another 

That’s  been  our  experience  in  selling  the  Natco 
Imperishable  Silo.  Feeding  profits  greatly  increase 
with  its  use,  and  its  durability,  convenience,  perfect 
silage  preservation,  freedom  from  upkeep  expenses,  and 
attractiveness  make  it  the  inevitable  choice  when  an 
additional  silo  is  to  be  built.  A  battery  of  Imperishables 
will  successfully  defend  the  feeding  profits  of  several 
generations,  for  these  silos  are  proof  against  time, 
storms,  decay,  fire  and  vermin.  The 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 


♦3k 


“The  Silo  That  lasts 


Is  made  of  vitrified  hollow  clay  tile  which  will 
last  forever,  and  being  air,  moisture  and 
frost-proof,  preserve  the  ensilage  per¬ 
fectly.  Steel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  In 
the  mortar  between  each  tier  of  tile, 
give  this  silo  the  strength  to  resist 
practically  any  pressure.  Cannot 
warp,  twist,  crack,  crumble  or 
dry  out.  Needs  no  painting;  or 
adjusting.  It  is  truly  an  im- 
perishable  silo.  #1 

A  list  of  owners  of  N atco  Imperishable  AV 
Silos  in  your  State  sent  upon  request.  SM 
Write  nearest  branch.  Ask  for  Catalog  1* 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  Jfc 

Organized  1880 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


for  Generations 


»» 


Huntington,  Ind. 
LanSing,  Mich. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Madison,  Wls. 


Philadelphia,  Pm. 
Bloomington,  XU, 


Buy  a  NAPPANEE  —  Get  a  Guarantee 

Get  a  good  Silo — A  NAPPANEE— and  make  40%  more  from  your  Corn 
Crop.  The  NAPPANEE  insures  green,  fattening,  milk-making  feed  all 
the  year  round.  Added  profits  pay  for  Silo  firat  year. 

NJVPPANEE  Big  Exclusive  Features  At  No  Extra  Cost 

*  Only  the  NAPPANEE  has  the  air-proof,  rust-proof  splice, 

the  extra  heavy  hoops,  extra  strong  anchors,  extra  large  openings  and  other  big  advan¬ 
tages.  Seals  Ilk*  a  fruit  |ar.  Bears  strongest 
Guarantee  of  any  Silo  because  best  and  strongest. 

It’S  FREE! 


„  Get  the  NAPPANEE  Silo  Book 

(9«nd  postal  for  FREE  BOOK  exDlaininsr  wonderful  advan 
ta*r«n»  which  make  the  NAPPANEE  the  biiftrest  money-maker 
®ver  offered  farmers.  Investigate  NOW. 


Nappanee  Agents  Wanted 

Reliable  men  wanted  to  handle  aales 
in  unoccupied  territory.  Rush  In* 
quiry  to  insure  first  chance. 


NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &  MFCL  CO.. 223  S.  Madison  St.,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Williamsport  Office,  No.  223  Llnck  Block, - • Williamsport,  Pa. 


Z.YRO 

TRADE  W  V  MARK 

GALVANIZED  ANTI-CORROSIVE^ 

N0-C0-R0  Metalr 

ILQSS 


Their  practical  construction 
stands  for  lasting  service.  Made  of  NO- 
CO-RO  Metal — an  exceptionally  pure  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Perfectly  fitting  doors  make 
the  “ZYRO”  Metal  Silo 

Absolutely  Air-Tight 

It  cannot  crack,  shrink  or  collapse — is  prac¬ 
tically  trouble-proof.  Many  unique  and 
exclusive  features  put  the  ‘‘ZYRO”  Silo 
in  a  class  of  its  own.  Write  today  for 

FREE  .SfsIEo  FACTS 

Tells  all  about  “ZYRO”  Silos  and  shows  them 
*‘on  duty”  with  many  prominent  farmers  and 
dairymen.  If  you  think  of  building  a  silo,  study 
the  “ZYRO”  advantages.  Write  for  helpful 
Catalog  today. 

I  The  Canton  Culvert  &  Silo  Co.,  Box  180  (Canton, Ohio. 


CRAINE  3-WALL  SILO 

Neither  heat  nor  oold  passes  through  wails.  In¬ 
side-thick,  vertical  wooden  staves.  Next— water¬ 
proof  felt,  like  rubber  roofing.  Outside 
wall — the  Craine-Lor  Cypress  siding, 
continuous  and  over-lapping.  Air-tight 
and  frost-proof.  No  Iron  hoops  to  ad¬ 
just.  Improved  ladder  and  door.  A 
scientific  silo,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  back¬ 
ed  by  13  years  of  success.  We  give 

A  GUARANTEE 

that  absolutely  insures  you  as  to  mater¬ 
ial,  length  of  service,  strength  of  con¬ 
struction,  stability  against  winds,  etc. 

Write  for  booklet  and  proof  of  this 
genuine  silage  insurance.  A  Craine  Silo 
factory  near  every  stock  section  makes 
the  cost  low.  Let  us  give  you  the  ad- 
i  patented  dress  of  the  nearest  Craine  Silo  factory. 

W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y.,  1  8-28  MalnSt. 

FACTORIES  EVERYWHERE 


New  Edition  (^ges  t>f/ 
Modern  Silage  Methods  /i 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tells  facts  about  every  I 
type  of  silo — homemade,  stave,  I 
brick. cement, tile.metal .pit,  | 
etc.Tells  best  for  yourneeds  I 
,  —impartial  suggestions  for  I 
makingmost  profits.264 pages  J 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted  I 
Nov.1914, covers  41  silage  crops.  I 
Send  for  new  book;  it  beats  all  I 
previous  editions.  Write  today.  [ 
Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this  I 
’paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0.  i 


„  No 
.  other  build- 
w  ing  on  your  farm 
r  will  receive  more  atten- 
[  tlon  from  your  neighbors  than 
J  your  silo.  See  that  it  Is  a 

I  Green  Mountain  Silo 

1  and  there  will  be  satisfaction  all 
I  round.  Creosote  -  dipped  stave*  j 
I  strong  hoops;  simple,  tight  doors. 

1  Write  now  for  low  price,  earl y-ordor- 
I  puy-later  proposition. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  Wsst  St.  Rutland.  Vt. 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  Is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  A  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


Save  an  Extra  17 % 
of  Your  Ensilage 

No  waste  from  leakage  or  evaporation 
as  In  other  kinds.  Y ou  keep  all  your  en¬ 
silage  sweet  and  fresh  when  you  use  a 

n  ACG  In-de-str-uct-O 
lx  vOU  Galvanized  Metal  Silo 

Can’t  blow  down,  buckle,  twist  or  col¬ 
lapse.  Stands  rigid  even  when  empty. 
Fire-proof.  No  painting  or  repairs. 
Easily  erected.  No  spoiled  ensilage 
near  wall.  Guaranteed  against  silage 
acid.  We  also  make  the  Ross  Wood 
Silo.  YV rite  for  free  catalog. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  313  Springfield,  Ohio.. 


JHf 

then  Pav. 
TIIsE  SIIsO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduce*  freight  co*t;  fire  and  fro»t- proof;  weight 
anchor*  iUelf;  ample  hoopag©  galvanized;  priced  at 
youi  town;  5  year  guaranty;  free  wunple. 

Kslamuoo  Tsoi  &  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura- 
and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  8IL0  00.,  Bel  C  .Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


I 


P  A  PF  C  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  take  less  power,  make 
"  high  quality  silage,  and  elevate  to  unusual  heights 

with  ease.  They  outlast  all  others.  The  higher  the  silo  and  the  harder 
the  conditions,  the  more  the  “Papec”  is  needed.  Capacities  3  to  30 
tons  per  hour.  In  sizes  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Thousands  in  use.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  “The  Won¬ 
derful  Papec.”  Your  gas  engine  will  run  it. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10  Sbortaville.  N.  Y. 

29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  inU.B, 


1915. 


1  Jrl  FL  RURAb  NtW-YOKKtK 


Save  Money 
Rid  of  Galls 

Keep  your  horses’ 
shoulders  sound  so 
that  they  can  do 
more  work. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 


prevent  and  cure  galls.  They  have 
a  special  curled  hair  pad  which 
cushions  the  draft  at  the  shoulder. 
Your  horse  will  stay  well  and  pull 
his  hardest  always. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  curled  hair  pad 
feature.  The  hair  is  stitched  to  a  canvas  backing 
and  can't  ridge  up.  It  makes  a  wonderfully  soft 
and  springy  cushion  for  your  horse’s  shoulder — 
one  that  doesn't  sour  or  sweat  the  horse. 
HONEST  WEAR  Collars  have  all  the  good 
features  and  are  well-made  so  that  they  last  longer 
than  most  horse  Collars.  You  can’t  lose  when 
you  buy  HONEST  WEAR. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

“Any  defect  made  good  or  your  money  back.” 
Buy  “Honest  Wear"  Collars  from  your  Harness 
Dealer  and 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  LABEL 


Anyhow ,  drop  us  a  post-card  for  our  booklet 
about  Gall  Cure  Collars.  It  shows  how  to 
keep  your  horse’s  shoulders  well. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

;  Manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Horse  Collars 


rA  PORTER  Planned  Barn-. 


Porter  Equipment  Makes  a  Barn 

modern  and  up-to-date  —  one  that 
takes  care  of  the  largest  number  of 
cows  and  other  stock.  A  barn  planned 
the  Porter  way  saves  labor,  time  and 
feed,  and  makes  money  for  the  farmer 
or  dairyman  every  day  in  the  year;  it 
pays  big  profits  on  the  investment. 


The  Porter  steel  stalls,  cow  stan> 
chlons,  litter  carriers,  barn  door 
hangers,  hay  carriers,  and  other 
fixtures  are  acknowledged  lead¬ 
ers  everywhere. 


Write  and  tell  us  the  size  of  bam  you 
want  and  the  number  of  cows  to  arrange 
for,  and  we  will  send  print  with  informa¬ 
tion  promptly. 

The  Porter  Barn  Plan  Service 

is  free  whether  you  expect  to  build  now 
or  later.  Send  for  catalogue  of  Perfect 
Barn  Equipment. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO. 

Ottawa,  Illinois 


RAGS,  Bags,  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 

(No  scrap-iron).  Ship  direct  to  us  in  bags,  barrels  or 
boxes.  Save  middlemen's  profits.  Mark  packages 
plainly.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  bunch  of  tags. 

The  W.  L.  LOESER  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


This  Stylish 
Spring  Suit 
$10— $22 


Why  not  buy  your  new 
Spring  suit  (or  overcoat) 
direct  of  us  !  You  get  a 
suit  made  to  order  with 
all  the  style  and  value  any¬ 
body  can  give  and  you  save 
at  least  $8.  in  the  bargain. 

We  know  exactly  what 
the  best  dressed  men  in 
New  York  are  going  to 
wear  this  Spring.  Our  1915 
Spring  Style  Book  is  jusu 
oil'  the  press.  You  ought 
to  have  a  copy  because  it 
contains  over  20  large  size  illustrations  of  the  most 
stylish  models  of  suits  and  overcoats  as  well  as  over 
10  samples  of  cloth  patterns. 

Yon  pick  out  the  et\  lo  and  cloth  that  suits  your  fancy 
best.  We  make  the  suit  to  order — 
to  your  own  Individual  measurement. 

You  take  no  chances.  The  suit  must 
fit  or  else  you  get  your  money  back 
with  a  smile.  Order  your  next  suit 
by  tbo  “Glen  Rock"  plan.  Legal 
guarantee  with  every  suit  is  your 
protection. 

styLI’Iook  FREE! 

Send  us  a  postal  today 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J.  — - 


Cleaning  Rusted  Pipe. 

CAN  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a  gal- 
vahized  pipe,  i^-inch,  about  30  rods 
'  long,  that  has  been  in  the  ground  about 
three  years  and  is  rusted  so  that  it  just 
j  runs  a  little  small  stream?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  put  in  to  cut  rust  out? 
Tully.  N.  Y.  A.  P. 

From  the  description  given  I  am  led  to 
think  that  this  pipe  is  used  to  carry- 
water  from  a  spring  or  some  other  .source 
of  water  supply,  and  flows  continuously. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  deposit  spoken  of 
is  probably  from  the  water  itself  rather 
than  rust  on  the  pipe.  Pipes  used  under 
this  condition  quite  commonly  “fur  up” 
inside  with  a  soft  feathery,  yellow  sub¬ 
stance,  and  have  to  be  cleaned  in  order 
to  get  a  flow  of  water,  for  usually  when 
a  pipe  is  used  in  this  way  there  is  not 
sufficient  “head”  or  pressure  on  the 
water  to  cause  it  to  flow  fast  enough  to 
keep  this  deposit  fi’om  forming.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  use  so  small  a  pipe  for  this 
purpose. 

The  method  usually  employed  by 
plumbers  is  to  run  a  wire  through  the 
pipe,  and  by  sawing  it  back  and  forth 
and  twisting  it  around,  dislodge  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  A  force 
pump  is  then  connected  to  one  end  of 
the  pipe  and  water  forced  through  under 
pressure,  cleaning  the  loosened  material 
out.  A  good  stiff  wire,  about  No.  12, 
should  be  used,  and  if  there  are  no 
elbows  it  can  be  shoved  the  whole  length 
of  the  pipe.  If  an  elbow  or  other  ob¬ 
struction  prevents  this,  push  the  wire 
in  as  far  as  it  will  gg,  mark  the  point, 
and  then  after  withdrawing  the  wire  it 
can  be  laid  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  over  the  pipe  showing  where  the 
obstruction  is.  The  earth  can  be  dug 
away  at  this  point  and  the  pipe  cut  or 
taken  apart  and  the  wire  pushed  in 
again,  cleaning  another  section.  After 
cleaning  the  pipe  can  be  repaired  with 
a  coupling  or  union. 

Perhaps  when  installing  this  pipe  a 
“bur”  might  have  been  left  on  the  end 
of  a  length  of  pipe  where  it  was  cut  off, 
or  white  lead  or  other  “dope”  placed  on 
the  inside  of  the  elbow  or  couplings 
rather  than  on  the  male  thread  of  the 
pipe.  This  is  almost  sure  to  result  in 
a  thin  “fin”  of  lead  inside  the  coupling 
and  in  a  pipe  as  small  as  this  a  deposit 
soon  forms  there  which  checks  the  flow 
of  water  to  a  great  extent.  For  forcing 
the  pipe  out  after  cleaning,  an  ordinary 
barrel  or  small  tank  sprayer  can  be 
used.  The  writer  has  used  such  a  pump 
to  force  pipes  with  by  removing  the 
spray  nozzle  and  boring  out  a  spool  so 
that  the  brass  coupling  on  the  hose  could 
be  turned  into  it.  The  spool  was  then 
whittled  to  fit  the  pipe  and  forced  into 
place.  This  may  not  fit  the  particular 
case  mentioned,  but  no  doubt  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  it  will  suggest  itself.  One  has  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  in  a  pinch. 
Even  a  ramrod  affair,  wound  with  rags 
and  twine  to  form  a  watertight  plunger 
for  a  short  section  of  pipe  might  be 
used  if  nothing  else  is  available.  There 
may  be  some  chemical  that  could  be 
used  to  remove  this  deposit,  but  none  is 
known  to  the  writer  that  could  be  used 
successfully  and  economically.  Your 
local  druggist  might  be  able  to  tell  you 
about  this.  Robert  h.  smith. 

Canton  Agricultural  School. 


Pumping  Water  to  Barn. 

ON  page  09  A.  C.  L.  asks  advice  re¬ 
garding  getting  water  to  his  barn,  the 
water  being  1,200  feet  from  his  barn, 
and  the  rise  to  the  top  of  his  cistern  00 
feet,  which  he  wishes  to  do  with  a  pump 
placed  at  his  barn.  Robert  II.  Smith  has 
given  a  very  complete  reply  with  a  “no” 
at  the  end,  and  does  not  suggest  any 
other  way  to  get  this  water.  If  A.  C.  L. 
will  locate  a  pump  at  his  water  supply, 
or  anywhere  nearer  his  barn  not  over  25 
feet  higher  than  liis  water  supply,  he  can 
force  the  water  to  his  barn  with  a  small 
engine,  a  1*4  horsepower  is  guaranteed 
to  raise  water  150  feet.  Near  my  farm 
is  a  farm  doing  this  with  a  windmill. 
The  spring  is  about  100  rods  distance  and 
quite  an  upgrade  to  the  barn ;  at  first 
the  windmill  was  at  the  barn  and  drew 
the  water,  but  afterward  the  mill  was 
placed  over  the  spring  and  forced  the 
water  to  the  barn.  The  advantage  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  claimed  to  be  in  case  of  a  leak 
in  the  pipe  it  gave  less  trouble  where  it 
was  forced  through  the  pipe.  This  pipe 
is  one-inch.  w.  h. 


“Doctor,  my  Inngs  feel  compressed. 
Some  tell  me  to  inhale  sulphur  fumes. 
Others  toll  me  to  inhale  myrrh.  What 
do  you  think?”  “Better  inhale  some 
fresh  air,”  said  the  medical  man  decisive¬ 
ly.  “Four  dollars,  please.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Gas  Tractors 

We  make  complete  trac¬ 
tors,  equipped  with  two 
cylinder  opposed  or  four 
cylinder  engines.  They  pull 
two  or  three  plows,  weigh  4000 
to  4500  pounds  and  cost  $600 
to  $750. 

Traction  Trucks  or^Spr  oc  Are#  Drive 

Self-propelling  power  trucks  for  6  to 
10 — 10  to  50  h.p.  engines.  Practical, 
dependable,  economical,  light 
weight,  strongly  constructed,  de¬ 
signed  for  farm  purposes,  making 
tractors  to  do  farm  work  out  of 
stationary  engines.  Tell  us  your 
requirements  and  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  c.  nplete  information  on  our  Tractors 
and  Traction  Trucks. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48T  Quincy,  Illinois 


End  All 
Power  Troubles! 

WE  have  said  this 
before.  We  say 
it  again: — “Power  trou¬ 
bles  are  ended  when  a 
‘Peerless’  Engine  is 
hitched  to  your  machinery!” 
And  all  the  thousands  of 
Peerless  Engines  in  service 
prove  this  claim.  Every 
user  of 


Peerless  Traction  Engines 


knows  that  this  claim  is  true.  Peerless 
Engines  are  reliable,  consistent  perform¬ 
ers.  The  high  pressure  boiler  assures 
more  economy  and  the  high  speed  engine 
transmits  more  of  the  power  to  belt  or  trafc- 
tion  wheels,  making  it  unequalled  as  a 
general  purpose  engine.  They  are  the  only 
steam  traction  engines  having  fire  box 
boilers  that  retain  the  water  on  crown 
sheet  when  going  down  hill  and  keep  the 


front  end  of  tubes  covered  when  going  up 
hill. 

Built  in  both  single  and  double  cylinder 
types.  Sizes  suitable  for  all  purposes. 
Use  either  wood  or  coal  as  fuel.  Furnish 
immense  power  and  give  longest  service. 
Know  all  the  good  points  of  Peerless  En¬ 
gines  that  will  save  and  make  money 
for  you. 

Write  today  for  Free  Book. 


Emerson -Brantingham  Implement  Company  (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery— Established  1SS2 

919  W.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois  43753 


saves  repairs 


/Paint 

■  A  coat  of  paint  on  silo  and  outbuildings 

■  — :very  few  years,  saves  the  constant 
bother  and  expense  of  replacing  rotten 
shingles,  sills,  siding,  etc.  Makes  build¬ 
ings  worth  more.  Forty  years  of  use  has 
proved  the  durability  and  economy  of 


Standard 

Barn  Paint 

for  use  on  bams,  silos,  fences,  sheds.  Gives  long 
protection  against  sun,  rain  and  frost. 
Its  durability,  great  spreading  capac¬ 
ity  and  easy  working  qualities 
make  it  the  most  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  paint  for  large  surfaces. 

Write  today  for  new  Farm  Book 
Just  off  the  press.  Good  advice  on  paint¬ 
ing  farmhouse  Inside  and  out,  the  Darn, 
outbuildings,  concrete,  implements—  in 
.  ■  *act  everything.  Send  for  this  book  and 

r  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  in 

Lowe  Brothers  paints,  varnishes,  enamels, 
and  stains.  They  Insure  best  results. 

The  Lowe  Bros.  Co., 510  E.Third  St.,  Dayton,  0.  J 
Lowe  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


It  Helped 

Us  Make 
$30,000 


So  writes 

a  farmer  and 
f  Itis  wife  who  have 
taken  The  Breed¬ 
er's  Gazette  for 

twelve  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  who 
have  made  money 
attribute  a  large 
part  of  their  success 
to  The  Breeder’s  Gazette.  It  is 
the  big,  well- printed  and  illustrated 
M  farm  weekly  that  tells  how  other  suc- 
m  cessful  farmers  are  making  money.  No 
■  matter  what  other  papers  you  are  receiv- 
H  ing,  you  should  have  The  Breeder’s 
M  Gazette.  Ask  for  a  free  copy. 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE 

Room  1122,542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicogn 


$673 


Harris  Home  No.  S56 

buys  the  Material 
to  build  this  home 

This  is  our  Harris  Home  No.  556 
Semi-Bungalow  Design. 

Easily  built  under  our  guaranteed  no  short¬ 
age,  no  extras  system,  with  positive  accurate 
plans.  6  rooms, bath, largo  closets,  modern  stairway, 
i libido  finish,  doors  nnd  windows.  Excellent  layout.  Sound 
construction.  Architecturally  correct  in  every  detail. 


No  Money  Down  — Save  Half 


'j'l  „  Thenboveprice includes 

1  he  Material:  an  first.ciass  lumber 

clear  interior  trim,  clear  iloorings,  outside  iinish 
and  shingles.  No.  Idimonsion  lumber.  Ready  cut 
door  and  window  frames,  inside  doorjambs,  outside  door  and 
window  casings,  balance  in  lengths  to  work  without  cutting 
or  waste  wherever  possible.  All  ulass  in  and  back  puttied— 
saves  labor.  Up-to-date  hardware,  everything  guaranteed. 

C\tt**-*  •  We  don*  t  want  a  oeafc  until  you 
1  #16  L/i  i  or  •  have  every  piece  unloaded, 
chocked  and  inspected.  Pay  us  after  you  get  it. 
SI. 00  brings  blue  print  plans,  specifications,  ma¬ 
terial  list,  and  delivered  price  to  your  station.  If  the  plana 
do  not  suit,  return  them,  and  60c  will  be  refunded. 

$10,000  Plan  Book  Free  nVt 

necessary  that  you  decide  on  your  homo  with  only 
thedesign  above  before  you.  There  aro  100  Harris 
homes  in  our  free  plan  book.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Free  Book  of  Plans  DE  37 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.  CHICAGO 


Fleece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling,  write  us 
stating  the  quantity  you  have,  with  the 
grade,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
delivered  on  cars  your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 
5  Railroad  Row  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


AIIC  nm  I  AB  buys  150  envelopes  and  bond  letter- 
unu  livLLHn  heads.  Cards,  tags,  labels,  either, 
125.  50c.;  300,  <)('<>.:  500,  $1.40;  1,000,  $2.40.  We  prepay 
express.  Chatham  Courier  Co.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


1C  A  A  rroc  improved  land,  $4.5  an  acre. 

IOU  M.Kigel, Yellow  Pine,  Ala. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— -Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  RURAL  Nii'vV-YORKER 


February  1 ... 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

TIIE  fourteenth  week,  ending  Feb.  7. 

shows  a  total  output  <«t'  -.04 .‘I 
This  is  a  loss  of  134.  as  compare^ 
with  the  previous  week.  It  i<  interest¬ 


ing  t"  note  what  breeds  contributed  t‘> 
this  loss.  The  Wyandottes  (all  varie¬ 
ties)  contributed  nothing  to  the  loss; 
they  actually  gained  35  eggs  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  The  Rocks  also  gained  nine 
eggs  over  their  previous  week's  record. 
The  Uhode  Island  Reds  lost  46  eggs,  and 
the  Leghorns  (all  colors)  lost  IS  eggs. 
These  two  breeds  were  responsible  for 
almost  half  of  the  week’s  loss.  The  Wy¬ 
andot  tes  capture  all  the  honors  this  week, 
rhe  highest  score — 49 — being  made  In 
Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s  experimen¬ 
tal  pen,  which  has  been  fed  sour  milk 
right  along,  in  place  of  beef  scraps.  Torn 
Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  are  second, 
with  48  to  their  credit,  and  Merrythought 
Farm’s  Columbian  Wyandottes  are  third 
with  a  score  of  43.  Mrs.  .T.  D.  Beck’s 
White  Wyandottes  laid  41,  and  Ed.  Cam’s 
pen  laid  40.  The  five  highest  scores  this 
week  are  made  by  Wyandottes.  The 
highest  score  among  the  Leghorns  was 
made  by-  .Bulge  F.  M.  Beasley’s  pen,  viz., 

oo 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
eggs  for  hatching  will  be  called  for.  A 
word  of  caution  to  Leghorn  breeders 
seems  to  me  advisable.  Don’t  be  in  a 
hurry  to  get  out  chicks  before  the  first 
part  of  May,  if  you  want  Winter  layers. 
Leghorns  hatched  before  that  date  arc 
almost  sure  to  lay  out  the  first  clutch  of 
ggs,  then  molt,  and  not  lay  again  until 
Spring.  If  it  is  a  full  molt,  it  takes  three 
months  to  grow  a  new  set  of  feathers, 
during  which  no  eggs  can  be  expected. 
Precocious  Leghorns  will  lay  when  four 
months  old,  many  will  lay  at  five  months, 

■  ml  the  whole  flock  should  be  laying  at 
ix  months  of  age.  That  is,  if  they  have 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  had  no  “setbacks” 
while  growing.  The  American  breeds  re¬ 
quire  a  month  longer  to  mature,  and 
should  be  hatched  that  much  earlier.  The 
week’s  record  follows: 


Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Prank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts . 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

.titles  .T,  Franeais,  New  York . 

storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
<>.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Bocks. 

Vlbert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts.... 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

T'.ranford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Vom  V.arron.  England'  . 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  .... 

Xeale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

Mrs.  ,T.  r>.  Beck.  Connecticut . 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

.T.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

T>r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. . . . 

Bliode  Island  Beds. 

l>r.  J.  C.  Dinginnn.  New  York . 

Mlllvlew  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont.... 
Homer  P.  Demlng,  Connecticut...... 

i  has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont . 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . 

Pitiecrest  Orchards.  Massachusetts... 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Polonlal  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  O.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

D.  E.  Warner,  Bliode  Island . 

Hi  W.  Sanhorn.  Massachusetts . 

Albert  B.  Ford*.  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller.  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut . 

c.eorge  Bowies.  Connecticut  . 

Ellis'  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

i  Jins.  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  Now  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn . 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Itollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut 

Wl ndsweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

James  If.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut . 

Clias.  nelgl.  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam.  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 

liappieh  &-  Banks.  New  York . 

A.  P.  Bobinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.... 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Oiiio  . 

Bural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

S.  J.  Bogers,  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn...... 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut.. 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  . 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut..’...’ 
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Rosa  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
The  Gala  Place,  Connecticut . 

7 

35 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultrv  Farm,  Michigan... 

f| 

40 

().  I..  Magrcy,  Connecticut . 

l*i 

127 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

278 

Silver  Campines. 

TTucowa  Poultrv  Yards,  Connecticut. 

2f» 

224 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut . 

20 

98 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

2*» 

82 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland  . 

18 

87 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henrv  8.  IVanoek.  Florida  . 

6 

61 

Obed  8.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

B.  P.  Na«<».  Connecticut . 

IS 

185 

21 

49 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards.  Penn.... 

20 

88 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York  City.. 

oo 

155 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Feeding  Green  Bone. 

IS  fresh-ground  green  bone  a  good  feed 
to  force  chickens  to  lay?  Is  it  good 
to  feed  young  chicks  ground  bone?  Is 
ground  bone  a  fattening  feed,  and  how 
much  would  you  advise  me  to  feed  to 
each  ?  e.  S. 

New  York. 

Fresh  ground  bone  is  an  excellent  feed 
to  force  hens  to  lay,  but  it  must  not  be 
old,  moldy  or  tainted.  The  best  way  to 
feed  it  is  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  equal 
parts  bran,  middlings  and  meal,  and  feed 
it  once  a  day,  three  ounces  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  a  bird.  Fine  ground  bone  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  growing  chicks  after  they  are 
three  weeks  old,  it  tends  to  prevent  leg 
weakness.  The  dry  mash  may  be  one- 
tenth  ground  bone.  It  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  fattening  food.  geo.  a.  cosgbove. 


Picking  Ducks. — Some  one  wants  to 
know  how  to  pick  ducks  quickly  and  not 
have  the  down  fly.  Dip  the  duck  in  hot 
water,  then  sprinkle  on  some  powdered 
resin ;  roll  the  duck  in  a  cloth  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  one  can  pick  a 
duck  as  easily  as  a  chicken,  but  the  feath¬ 
ers  are  no  good.  S.  >.  k. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 


YOUNGS  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  winnings  at  the  late 
Boston  Show,  Jan.  12th  to  10th. 
1915,  were  as  follows:— 

Five  Firsts,  four  Seconds, 
three  Thirds,  three  Fourths, 
four  Fifths,  and  every  Special 
offered. 

Young's  strain  Is  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  world  over  as  being 
the  Standard  for  all  the  Leg¬ 
horns  of  all  America  and  the 
leading  strain  of  heavy  lay- 
.Ofe—  ers.  There  has  not  been  a 
show  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  for  the  past  fifteen  years  where  they  have 
not  shown  their  supremacy.  In  fact,  t  hey  are  the 
Only  original  line  bred  strain  of  Leghorns  in 
America  today. 

Hundreds  of  Grand  Cockerels  (or  sale  that  will  improve  your  slock  both 
in  exhibition  and  laying  qualities.  Mating  List  Free, 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

Write  for  free  booklet  of  great  Win¬ 
ter  Laying  White  Leghorns — headed 
with  Tom  Barron  English  Cocks  and 
(heir  progeny. 

Five  pullets  in  International  Egg 
Laying  Contest  laid  97  eggs  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  04  per  cent  yield,  and  worth 
,$4.00. 

Baby  Chicks,  20c  in  lots  of  100. 
Barron-cross  Cocks,  $5.  Eggs  for 
hatching  in  any  quantity. 

Plant,  methods  and  flocks  endorsed 
by  Tom  Barron  and  many  experts. 
Eglantine  Farms  —Temple  Smith,  Mgr. 

Greensboro,  Maryland. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 

j  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
'  Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
Chick  (nr  1915  will  he  sired  by  a 
male  bird  the  son  ol  a  “200  egg" 
hen,  trapnested  by  (ha  Missouri 
Stale  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prol.  Quieenberry,  who  pronounces 
(he  birds  (he  beslever  bred.  Chicks 
are  Irom  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  lo  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don't  miss  il.  Send  for  catalog. 
£  MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  Si..  Lansing,  Mich. 


«  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  IFOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  N.J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks 

From  our  Selected  “Quality 
Strain”  Breeders 
Write  for  Brices  and  Guarantees, 
_  FENACRE  POULTRY  FARM.  PRINCETON,  H.  J. 

You  arc  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant 

8EKINC,  IS  BELIEVING 


THE  MARK  OF  POULTRY  QUALITY 


The  Tywacana  Indian  Head 
stands  for  the  best  in  poultry — 
big,  lusty  birds,  heavy  layers 
true-to-type — just  the  stock  from 
which  to  get  your 

Day-Old  Chicks 
and  Eggs  for  Hatching 

—Baby  Chicks  from  selected  eggs,  prop¬ 
erly  hatched,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  in 
good  condition  within  three 
days’  journey.  Hatching 
eggs  from  best  utility 
stock  —  guaranteed 
100$  fertile. 


FARMS 

POULTRYCQ 

HLJ 


Eggs  or  chicks  shipped  in  our 
own  “Wright”  boxes  and  sure 
o  arrive  in  good  condition.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular.  Also  for 
catalog  on  Tywacana 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  PlymouthRocks 

Splendid  breeders  and  utility 
stock  —  vigorous,  and  great 
layers.  Send  for  your  free 
copy  today.  Order  early. 

Tywacana  Farms  Poultry  Co*  ’ 

A.  E.  Wright,  Mgr. 

- eo  Farmlngdale, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

’  Ve  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm -raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Conk.'  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

fA  A  V  fYT  FY  Q  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

Rocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 
Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES . 


BRANFORD  FARMS, 


GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 


White  Leghorns. .R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

We  ar#  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  shipped  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxes,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Gibson  Eggs  for  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy, vigorous  breed¬ 
ing  birds  that  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  flocks.  We  make  a  specialty  of  stock¬ 
ing  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  better  service. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farm3,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-failing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special 
bred  for  Winter  eggs — 200-egg  strain.  125,000  baby 
chicks  for  1915.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity,  @  $6  per  100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
March  1st  $50  per  1,000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  My  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  5th  edition 
shows  where  the  money  is.  Circulars  free. 

Edgar  liriggs,  liox  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  8.  C.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less,  20c.  each;  one  hundred, 
$15;  five  hundrecr,  $62.50;  one  thousand,  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET— “BETTER  CHICKENS," 
describing  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  ARE 

“Efficiency”  Chicks? 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  large,  high  vitality 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  with  EFFICIENCY 

back  of  them.  Quality  considered,  the  price  Is 
just  right.  Guarantee  of  full  count,  safe  delivery 
and  profit-paying  pullets.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our 
illustrated  catalog  and  hatching  dates.  DON’T  0ELAY 
— the  quantity  is  limited. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  D  esk  3,  Toms  River,  NJ 

ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
areprepared  to fi  11  allorders  promptly.  Ourbatching 
capacity  10.000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitor# 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WARFEIi  Jk  SOX,  Itohrerstow  n,  l*a. 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S,  C.  White  Leohorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocs ; 


Bred  for  hoavy  egg  production  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of 
century  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  ini 
prove  your  flock  or  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  business 

“  •  '  — w.  r  ■  ■  . 


Hook  your  orders  NO 
and  reasonable  prices. 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box 


Send  for  my  illustrated  bookie 
Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Custon 


115,  INeshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 


Burnett’s  Poultry 


Have  attracted  people  at  shows 
for  15  years.  We  raise  our  poul¬ 
try  on  large  farms.  Can  sell 
eggs  cheaper  than  big  advertisers.  Money  back  to  any 
who  are  not  pleased  with  our  dealings. 

Send  for  our  new  book  at  once. 

W.  L  BURNETT,  Prop.  Coldenham  Poultry  Yards 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. _ 

P0ULTRYMEN,  AnENTION— S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  CHICKS  FREE 
FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  One-half  blood  Barron 
cockerels,  descendents  of  258  and  260-egg  Barron 
cocks,  mated  with  high-producing  hens;  no  pullets 
useo.  .Sisters  of  cockerels  have  averaged  over  60% 
WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cockerels,  $8.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  Hall.Wallinnlord.  Conn. 

FROM  SELECTED 
2-YR  OLD  HENS  ON 
RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  mature  cockerels 
from  Young's  and  Barron's  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  size,  and 90% 
fertile.  $7  a  100:  $60  a  1.000.  Inspection  invited. 
The  Nissequogue  Farm,  St.  James  P.  0-.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

-From  standard-bred  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  $5  per  ICO. 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your  wants. 

1 1C KY  liKIGGS,  l’leasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  EGGS 


[gs  for  Hatching 


Black  Leghorns iiBatcLnghEggks- 

the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


TomBarron’s  wilg'Bgtt 

Hatching  eggs.  2J8- record  Barron  cockerels  ami 
half  Barrens.  Stock  guaranteed.  Jay  H.  Ernisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  lrondequoit,  N.  Y 

I  uly  Cornell  Strain  ^  C.  Leghorn 
t.aay  vorneii  oirain  eggs  for  hatching  Flock 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  officia 
record  was  257  eggs.  Bggs,  $5,  100;  $1, 15.  Chix 
after  May  15,  $12, 100.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y 

BARRON  STRAIN,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn, 

greatest  layers  In  the  world.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$1.50  per  15:  $6  per  100.  Chicks,  $15  per  100.  Orde  - 
early.  W.  E.  Gather,  Box  175,Winchester,Va 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Egg? 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  f< 
egg  production.  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y 

Cockerels-S.C.  IN, Leghorns 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J.  JML  CASE,  -  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y 

R  R  F  D  TO  I  A  Y~s-  C-  White  Leghorn- 

u  lu  u  I  v  Lfl  1  American  and  Barron 
strains.  Hatching  eggs  trom  pedigree  stock,  a 
few  cockerels  left.  P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa . 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerel  l 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  price 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  8.  24.  Athens.  Pj 

nOftOiirW  F0R  1915-Leghorns,  Wyan- 
JU.OUUVHltKi  dottes,  Beds  and  Rocks,  a- 
reasonable  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Book 
let  free.  Reliable  Hatchery,  Route  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

S  U  While  I  pjrhnrnV  F  *  Khode  Island  Reds 
0.  0.  1U1IIB  Legnorns  Heavy  winter  layers.  Kgg- 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Md 

S.  C.  W.  Leohorns— Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  ALVEY  HORINE,  Myersville,  Md 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y 

— 8  and  10c.  S.  fO.  Buff  Leghorns 
Money  back  for  dead  ones 

JACOB  NEIMOND,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


CHICKS 


BAIUiON  LEGHORN  ANI)  WYANDOTTE 

eggs  and  chicks.  Breeders  have  high  trap-nes 
records.  C.  D.  Baer,  Box  554,  ConnellsviUe,  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS— $12  per  hundred  Cornell  Exp.  Sta 
Strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Good  Layers.  Cock 

Birds,  $3  to  $8.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Sein’y,  N.  Y 


Latest  Book 


“Profitable  Poultry,”  finest  pub¬ 
lished;  14-1  pages;  210  l*eautifu 
pictures  {complete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  Poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  varieties  o 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  egg  a, 
iucubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  0  cents 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm.  Box  47.  Clariiuh.  Iowa 

PFtLE’S  GS  VARIETIES 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Xi'owls.  Eggs 
in  season.  Ulus.  Catalogue,  and  “Grower's 

Guide,”  2c.  An  honest  deal.  Write 
today.  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
Poultryman,  Box  674,  Freeport.  111. 


B.  C,  Wliite  Legliorns 


“MOIIEOAN  FARM 

STRAIN”  _ 

1.500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 12,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10,000  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarau  3  safe  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chix  and  3  months  Pullets.  We  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
orders  last  season  because  mey  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  incubator  capacity  this  Fall  and  will  increase  to  25,000 
next  year.  If  you  want  out  products  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited — Send 
for  Booklets  MOIIECSAN  FAILM  Poultry  1*114111*  Mohegrnn  Luke,  New  York.  (Phone  Til  Peekwkill  ) 

Owned  and  operated  by  Chaa-  H-  I5aker. 


THE-  KUKAL  NEW-VOKKER 


The  Henyard. 


Village  Poultry. 

I  LIVE  in  th-e  village  and  own  one- 
fourth  acre  of  ground  which  I  have 
been  using  for  a  garden.  There  are 
”4  poach  trees  *et  two  years  ago.  and  this 
\ear  I  thought  I  would  fence  all  of  it  and 
raise  »S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  a  famoui. 
strain.  IIow  many  can  I  successfully 
raise  on  this  piece  of  land?  What  size 
henhouse  will  I  need  and  how  many  pul¬ 
lets  to  each  pen?  When  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  starting  the  incubator  in  this  lo¬ 
cality?  I  have  had  good  success  with 
poultry  before,  but  that  was  when  I  was 
at  home  on  the  farm.  M.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  hard  to  state  the  limit  as 
to  the  number  of  chicks  that  could  be 
raised  upon  one-fourth  acre  of  ground, 
but  for  a  village  plant  of  that  size  I 
should  not  recommend  more  than  one 
hundred  layers  and  fewer  would  probably 
do  better.  From  two  to  three  times  as 
many  chicks  as  you  wish  layers  will  have 
to  be  hatched  and  reared,  granting  ordi¬ 
narily  good  success.  A  henhouse  should 
have  from  three  to  four  square  feet  of 
lloor  capacity  for  each  hen,  and  a  small 
Hock  need  not  be  divided  into  pens.  A 
building  15x20  feet  would  accommodate 
100  fowls  or  less,  and  would  be  a  suitable 
size  for  a  village  lot;  an  addition  to  its 
length  of  about  eight  feet  would  provide 
storage  room  for  feed.  Any  time  during 
the  first  week  in  March  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  starting  an  incubator  for  early 
chicks ;  they  may  be  profitably  hatched, 
however,  up  to  the  first  of  June.  m.  b.  d. 


Age  of  Breeding  Fowls. 

I  WAS  going  to  get  some  year-old  hens 
to  mate  with  my  cockerel  for  breed¬ 
ing.  but  am  told  that  pullets  would  be 
as  good.  Is  this  so?  Why  has  it  taken 
my  hens  so  long  to  molt?  Some  of  them 
started  in  October  and  have  not  got 
through  yet  and  some  of  them  have  just 
begun.  1  am  feeding  them  scratch  feed 
three  times  a  day  in  litter  and  have  dry 
mash  before  them  all  the  time.  They 
also  have  cabbage,  raw  potatoes  and 
mangels.  They  are  in  open-front  houses 
and  are  not  let  out  at  ail.  c.  u.  V. 
Connecticut. 

It  is  preferable,  for  several  reasons,  to 
breed  from  year-old  fowls  rather  than 
from  pullets,  but  there  is  no  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  latter  if  the  pullets  are 
well  developed,  and  I  should  use  them 
in  preference  to  older  hens  of  inferior 
merit.  Late  molting  is  now  considered 
a  sign  of  worth,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  best  producers  among  a  flock  of 
hens  are  those  that  molt  last  and  have 
continued  laying  until  late  in  the  season. 
Small  producers  are  apt  to  lay  during 
the  natural  season  in  Spring  and  early 
Summer,  molt  early,  and  take  a  long 
rest ;  you  should  be  pleased,  therefore,  by 
this  indication  of  prolificacy  in  your 
flock,  provided  that  the  egg  record  doesn’t 
contradict  its  significance.  M.  B.  d. 


Buttermilk  for  Laying  Hens. 

IS  buttermilk  good  for  laying  hens?  Is 
buttermilk  suitable  for  young  chicks, 
to  be  used  as  a  drink  in  both  cases? 
I  live  near  a  creamery  and  can  get  it  for 
one  cent  per  gallon.  I  wish  to  use  it  in 
place  of  beef  scrap,  if  it  will  be  as  good. 
Can  it  be  fed  to  calves  and  young  pigs? 
Massachusetts.  ii.  D.  P. 

Buttermilk  has  practically  the  same 
composition  as  skim-milk,  and  may  re¬ 
place  it  for  most  feeding  purposes.  It 
is  an  excellent  food  for  laying  hens  and 
young  chicks,  and  may  be  fed  to  both  pigs 
and  calves,  though  its  reputation  as  a 
food  for  these  two  latter  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  not  equal  to  that  of  skim-milk  ; 
very  possibly  because  it  is  not  usually  to 
be  had  in  such  quantities,  and  feeders 
have  not  learned  to  use  it.  If  buttermilk 
has  been  kept  in  dirty  tanks  and  allowed 
to  ferment  it  is  a  dangerous  food ;  when 
buying  from  a  creamery,  therefore,  the 
method  of  handling  it  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Buttermilk  at  creameries  is 
often  considerably  diluted  with  water;  if 
you  can  purchase  clear  buttermilk  at 
one  cent  per  gallon  you  have  access  to 
a  very  cheap  source  of  food  and  should 
make  good  use  of  it.  It  will  not  fully 
replace  meat  scrap  for  fowls,  but  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Fail  to  Lay. 

WIIAT  in  your  judgment  is  the  cause 
of  my  pullets  not  increasing  their 
rate  of  laying?  Can  pullets  be 
made  too  fat  to  lay?  I  have  -100,  and 
they  laid  well  until  December  1.  They 
were  out  on  range.  Then  the  weather  be¬ 
came  cold  and  snowy.  I  kept  them 
housed  up  and  increased  the  corn  in  the 
ration  as  the  nights  were  zero.  I  feed 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  for  scratch ;  ground 
oats,  ground  corn,  wheat  feed  and  ground 
bone  for  wet  and  dry  mash.  The  pullets 
are  fat.  Are  not  all  fowls  fat  when  they 
lay?  They  are  not  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs,  while  the  old  hens  in  an 
adjoining  coop,  which  I  did  not  force  un¬ 
til  two  weeks  ago,  are  gaining  every  day. 
Do  you  think  the  pullets  too  fat?  B.  H.  S. 

It  is  doubtful  if  pullets  can  easily  be 
made  too  fat  to  lay,  but  they  may  easily 
be  fed  upon  too  fattening  rations,  and 
this,  I  think,  you  are  doing.  With  the 


exception  of  the  ground  bone,  by  which 
I  suppose  you  to  mean  green  cut  bone, 
all  the  foods  that  you  are  giving  yo^r 
pullets  are  fattening  in  their  nature,  and 
lack  the  protein  constituents  so  necessary 
for  egg  production.  It  is  not  the  excess 
of  fat.  but  the  lack  of  lean  that  is  at 
fault,  and  to  supply  this  latter  you 
should  add  beef  scrap  or  meat  meal  to  the 
poultry  mash  and  give  skim-milk,  if  you 
have  it.  If  you  are  feeding  sufficient 
•"eon  cut  bone,  this  will  take  the  place  of 
beef  scrap,  however.  To  the  ground  oats, 
ground  corn,  and  wheat  feed  in  your 
mash  should  be  added  such  high  protein 
grain  feeds  as  gluten  feed,  oil  meal,  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  and  distillers’  grains ; 
not  all  of  these,  but  one  or  more  of  them. 
A  good  formula,  as  given  elsewhere,  is 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  gluten  feed  and 
beef  scrap.  You  will  find  other  good  for¬ 
mulas  for  laying  hens  given  in  these  col¬ 
umns  from  time  to  time.  The  exceeding¬ 
ly  cold  weather  of  December  cut  down 
the  egg  production  of  both  ‘pullets  and 
hens,  but  they  should  increase  from  now 
on.  M.  B.  D. 


ON  page  S4  is  an  article  under  title 
“Pullets  Fail  to  Lay.”  I  believe  the 
efforts  of  G.  D.  B.  are  entitled  to 
further  suggestions.  There  are  two 
causes  for  his  failu  ^  First,  take  30  of 
those  pullets  from  ‘  ‘each  pen  and  place 
them  in  other  quarters,  the  barn  if  no 
other  place  is  convenient.  The  inquirer 
can  hardly  reasonably  expect  pullets  the 
size  of  these  breeds  to  do  their  best  on 
less  than  six  square  feet  per  hen ;  his 
have  3.3.  Second,  feed  two  quarts  more 
of  mixed  grain  in  the  morning  in  deep 
litter.  Continue  the  cabbage  and  if  they 
do  not  lay  then  they  are  all  roosters. 
Swanton,  O.  c.  D.  o. 

Ft,  as  1 1  bight  Egg  Tester. — I  have 
something  to  say  to  those  who  run  incu¬ 
bators  and  have  an  electric  light.  It  may 
not  be  new,  but  it  is  good  just  the  same. 
Do  you  want  to  test  your  eggs  with  ease 
and  speed,  no  burning  of  your  fingers; 
no  smoking  of  lamp?  Ilemove  the  egg- 
tray  from  the  incubator,  set  it  on  top  of 
it  with  the  ends  blocked  high  enough  to 
get  your  hand  under  it  easily.  Turn  out 
the  lights,  then  take  an  electric  flash¬ 
light  and  pass  it  under  the  egg  tray.  You 
can  test  a  tray  of  eggs  this  way  in  the 
time  it  t  ould  take  you  to  light  the  old 
oil  lamp,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better 
showing  up  of  each  egg.  Of  course  the 
lest  should  be  made  at  night,  no  matter 
\  hat  light  is  used.  geo.  w.  lawto.n. 
New  Jersey. 
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"Vigorous  birds 
grow  rapidly, 
feather  up  fast, 
and  pay  a  profit, 
while  the  weak 
ones  drag  along 
and  are  only  an 
expense. 

CONKEY’S 

gives  them  health  and  stamina  and 
keeps  the  organ-*'keyed  up  to  their 
best  without  overtaxing  them. 

Don’t  just  say  “Poultry  Tonic"  to  your 
dealer.  Say  “CONKEY’S'*  and  know 
you  are  getting  pure  tonic,  absolutely  free 
from  filler  or  cayenne.  Buy  it  by  the  Pail, 
and  use  every  day. 

CONKEY’S  WHITE  DIARRHEA  REMEDY 

in  the  drinking  water  from  the  start,  may 
save  many  of  your  chicks — a  splendid  pre¬ 
ventive  of  White  Diarrhea — 25c.  and  50c. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  Conkey’s  Poultry 
Hook.  It  tells  facts  you  want  to  know. 
Worth  dollars  to  any  poultry  owner. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

103  Conkey  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding:  cut  bone. 

M  A  HIPC  LATEST  model 
IVIAIlIl  O  BONE  CUTTER 


cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
■  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IttF,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 5.  MILFORD,  MASS.  I 


Howto  Pickthelayers 

/Don’t  kill  or  sell  your  laying  hens,  Th^y 
W  Potter  System  is  a  simple,  certain  method 
’  of  picking  the  layers  from  the  loafers  or  di-1 
Iseased  hens.  Used  by  over  50,000  satisfied] 
f  poultry  keepers.  New  '00-page  Potter  System  | 
j  book  tells  the  secret  and  gives  other  informa-  I 
|  tion.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money  from  j 
[your  flock,  write  today.  Full  information  free. 

.  POTTER  &  CO..  39  Foro.t  Avo..  DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILL. 
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Here’s  What  One 
Poultry  Raiser  Said  : 

“Hatching  on  March  28. 

Fed  H-O  Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed.  First  eggs 
from  those  pullets  on  Oct. 

3d — 6  months  only.” 

That’s  quick  development.  Your  chicks  may  not 
develop  quite  so  rapidly  but  you’ll  find  that  they  will 
thrive  on  this  well-balanced  ration — 

H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 

A  scientific  mixture  of  cut-oatmeal,  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  peas  and-  millet — cut  to  pin-point 
fineness  and  steam-cooked  for  easy  digestion  by  a  special 
process  in  our  mill. 

Sold  only  in  10-lb.,  25-lb.,  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements  of  poultry  in  every 
stage  of  development  : — H-O  Scratching  feed,  H-O  Poultry  Feed, 
H-O  Chick  Feed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry  Mash  and  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why 


.810 


Ironclad 

Incubator 


(c  Galvanized  Iron 


Asbestos 
Redwood  pi 
Insulated  Board 


Don  t  class  this 

big.  ail  metal  insulated  Board  BSftii 

covered, depend- 
able  hatcher  with 
cheaply  construc¬ 
ted  machines.  Ironclads  are  not  I 
covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other  1 
thin  metal  and  painted  like  some  , 
do  to  cover  up  poor  quality  of  material.  Iftfcy 
Ironclads  are  shipped  in  tho  natural  color 
—you  can  see  exactly  what  you  are  irottinsr.  Don’t  - 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  it  ia  made  of. 
Note  these  Ironclad  specifications.  Genuin  California  Ke.l- 


tako  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
wo  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid 
(East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  ma¬ 
chines  full;,  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  usol  Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  tho  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
years  In  succession  won  In  the  greatest,  hatching 
contests  ever  held.  In  tho  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal, 
2000  machines  were  entered,  Including  practically  every 
make,  style  and  price.  With  HO  egg  Ironclad— tho 
same  machine  wo  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for 
only  810,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148 
chicks  from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 

DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 
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: 


W 

140 
Chick 
Brooder 

many  other  special  ;  dvantagea  fully  explained  in  Ereo  Catalog.  Write  for  It  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  III,  RACINE,  WiS. 


y 

•  >:V: 


m 


wx< 


and 


Gives  Same  Moist  Heat  as  Mother  Hen 

^^^J^AY^RADIATOR 

X-RAY  Vapor  Generator 


Combine  to  make  the  natural  heat  for  hatching  eggs— the  moist 
heat  such  as  you  always  find  under  the  setting  hen.  Greatest  im¬ 
provement  we  ever  made  in  incubator  science.  No  other  machine  has  it— no 
other  machine  can  use  it.  Completely  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents.  It  means 
big  money  to  you  to  get  biggest  hatches  this  year.  Going  to  be  the  most 
profitable  year  in  the  poultry  Dusiness.  So  learn  all  about  X-Ray. 

Get  New  Book  of  X-Ray  Facts 

Finest  catalog  we  ever  published.  Shows 
hy  X  -  Ray  heating  system  reduces 
numberof  dead-in-shell  chicks.  Gives 
chicks  strong,  healthy  start.  Il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes  fifteen 
special  exclusive  X-Ray  fea¬ 
tures.  X-Ray  Brooders,  too. 
Write  for  Book  No.  32  and 
low  prices.  FREIGHT 
PREPAID.  No  agents. 
Address 


X-Ray  Brooder 
also  has 
X-Ray  Radiator 


]§►  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 

DCS  MOINES,  IA. 


8P7.25  Mankato  Incubator 

Only  M 


130-Egg:  Size.  You  cannot  get 
better  incubator  at  any  price.  We 
back  this  with  strongest  "Make 
good”  guarantee,  and  our  20  years’ 
experience  as  practical  poultry  men. 

Send  for  Free  Book  of  Facts 

See  how  Mankato  Is  made,  California  Red¬ 
wood  case,  triple  walls,  asbestos  lined.  Pure 
Lake  Superior  copper  tank,  safety  lamp,  fa¬ 
mous  “Wilder”  thermometer.  Surest  automatic 
regulator  made.  Double 
heating  system  insures  uni¬ 
form  temperature.  You 
can't  beat  it  at  double  the 
price.  120  chick  brooder 
$2.50;  240  chick  $4.00  and  up. 

Mankato  Incubator  Co. 

Box  795  Mankato.  Minn. 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  hatchable  egg.  How  to  make  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  In  a  most  Interesting  book  which  will 
be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  book  to 

BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


H  Ordorod  Together 

Freight  paid  eaat  of 
(2)  8  Rockies.  Hot  water, 
„  copper  tanks,  double 
walla,  dead  air  space,  double 
class  doors.  all  set  up  com- 
Lgsr  Incubator  and  Brooder 


1  Both 
^Machlm. . 

I  Made  of 
California 
Redwood 

pleto,  or  180 _ _ _ _ _ 

$12.00.  FREE  Catalogue  describes  Cbem* 
end  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  104  RACINE,  WIS. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CANT  BEAT 

THESE 

HATCHES 


J.  R.  Allen, 


/ 

m  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  got  four  100%  perfect 
I  hatches  from  his  Progressive  Incubator  this 
year.  Simplest,  safest,  surest  hatcher  made. 
Heating  system  regulates  itself.  Hundreds  of 
dead  air  cells  protect  eggs  against  sudden 
changes  and  insure  big  hatches. 

LOWEST 
PRICE  YET 
For  155  EGG 

INCUBATOR 

Money  back  with  8  per  cent  Interest  If  It  don't  make 
good.  All  wood  parts  genuine  California  Redwood. 
Copper  boiler.  Perfect  hot  water  heating  system. 
Double  disc  temperature  regulator.  Heavy  safety 
lamp.  Nursery.  Double  doors.  Strong  egg  tray. 
Accurate  thermometer.  Egg  tester.  Shipped 
complete,  set  up,  ready  for  use.  for  $7.35. 

Freight  prepaid  eaat  of  Rockies.  Incuba¬ 
tor  and  Hot  Water  Brooder  both 
$9.85.  Order  now  or  write 
Big  Free  Incubator  Book. 

Progreaalve  Incubator  Co. , 

Box  145  Racine,  Wisconsin 

e— aa— a— —  ! 


1735 

■  INCU 


for 


THT5  year  you 
■  llio  will  see 

highest  prices 
paid  for  eggs  and 
fowls.  Make  several 
earlyhatches  andhave 
plenty  of  eggs  and 
chickens  to  sell.  It’s 
easy  with  a  good  incu¬ 
bator!  Writeusforour 
new  free  book,  “The 
Profits  in  Poultry 
Keepinj 
our 


eping.”  Also  get 
•  1915  offer  on 


CYPHERS 

BUILT  INCUBATORS 

$10.00  and  Up 

Three  styles— Superior  Hot-Water  Incubator,  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot-Air  Incubator  and  famous  Standard  Cyphers. 
Thename  "Cyphers”  stands  forl8years’  service  for 
successful  poultry  raisers.  Write  for  "The  Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping/’our 
new  book  for  1915. 

Shows  8  styles  of  Cy¬ 
phers  built  incubators 
—8  differentsizes.  Also 
Cyphers  Brooders  and 
100  other  helpful  arti- 
clesfor  poultry  raisers. 

Address  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  38, Buffalo,  N.r. 

Boston ,  New  York,  Chicago, 

Kansas  Citu.  Dallas, 

Oakland 


3  Styles 
8  Sizes 


PARCEL  POST  BOXES 

Ship  Esrgs,  Dressed  Fowls,  Fruit,  Butter, 
etc. ,  by  parcel  post  direct  to  your  customers. 

“H&D”  BOXES 

meet  all  Government  requirements— flru gr¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  products.  Madein 
various  shapes  and  sizes — strong,  light  and 
sanitary.  Protect  contents  from  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  Send  today  for  free  booklet, 
“How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.” 
The  HINDE  <fc  DATTCl!  PAPER  Co. 
Dept.  E,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


9  9  Incubator 

_  _  _  Thermometers 

r— "always  tell  the  truth”.  Scientifically  made  and  tested. 
Accurate  and  dependable.  When  buying  an  incubator 
or  brooder,  insist  thatit  be  fitted  with  ‘‘Tycos  Thermometers. 
It  means  bigger  hate hes-better  chicks,  bigger  profits.  Magnifying 
lens  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  m  temperature 

Indicated.  75c  at  your  dealers  or  from  us.  postpaid.  Write  toUay  l or 
booklet,  “Incubator  Thermometer  Facts  Worth  Knowing  . *  *  KLU*. 

Tk^h^nimentCxmpanie^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Chicks 
From  Lice 

Safe— effective — quick  in  its  action. 
Sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts— in  the 
cracks — in  the  dust  bath — on  the 
young  chicks  —  use  it  on  lousy 
stock — it's  a  sure  lice  destroyer. 

DR.  HESS 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

kills  lice  on  poultry  and  farm  stock, 
also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc. 
Sold  in  sifting-top  cans— guaranteed— 1  lb. 
25c :  3  lbs.  60c.,  except  in  Canada  and  the 
far  West.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


The  Henyard. 


Winter  Egg  Yield. 

IiiAVE  36  0.  R.  I.  Red  pullets  that 
are  not  laying  a.s  well  as  they  ought. 
Six  were  hatched  the  last  of  March, 
the  remainder  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  first  of  June.  The  first  pullet  be¬ 
gan  laying  at  five  months,  and  one  day. 
They  laid  in  September.  100 :  October. 
175;  November,  330;  December,  25S.  and 
1ST  to  date.  These  pullets  were  line-bred 
from  the  pick  of  my  last  year’s  flock  of 
33,  which  began  to  lay  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  laying  in  November,  94 ;  Decem¬ 
ber,  475;  January,  593;  February,  484; 
March,  463;  April.  547  :  May.  487  ;  June. 
486;  July.  420.  At  that  time  I  began  to 
dispose  of  old  stock  to  make  room  for  the 
young.  The  past  year  I  have  used  the 
same  feed  in  raising  pullets,  except  that 
I  kept  sour  milk  before  them,  maturing 
them  about  two  months  earlier  than  be¬ 
fore.  I  lay  my  trouble  to  one  of  two 
things,  to  their  maturing  too  young,  or 
to  feeding  the  scratch  feed  at  noon  at 
the  same  time  I  gave  the  feed  of  sprouted 
oats,  which  I  began  about  Dec.  1.  I  was 
getting  from  12  to  15  eggs  a  day.  r.  m.  C. 

I  think  that  your  small  flock  of  pullets 
has  done  very  well  indeed,  particularly 
as  some  of  them  were  late  hatched.  This 
has  been  an  exceptionally  cold  Winter 
and  egg  production  has  fallen  off  accord¬ 
ingly.  A  nearly  25  p<-r  cent,  egg  yield  in 
!  December  was  not  at  all  bad,  and  your 
!  flock  should  make  an  excellent  record  for 
the  year.  M.  b.  d. 


Record  of  Scrub  Hens. 


1  WOULD  thank  you  for  comment  on 
the  following  data:  I  have  a  pen  of  14 
pullets.  May  hatched,  the  trap-nested 
egg  record  so  far.  Jan  22.  as  given  be¬ 
low.  Owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  seller 
of  the  hatching  eggs,  I  did  not  get  what 
I  ordered,  and  the  birds  are  all  mongrels, 
a  regular  lot  of  scrub  hens,  not  one  any¬ 
thing  near  true  to  type,  that  is.  White 
Wyandottes,  but  a  mixture  of  Orping¬ 
ton.  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  very  likely  some  more 
different  breeds.  The  poor  layers  among 
the  lot  are  not  in  the  least  sick  look  and 
act  sprightly,  eat  and  forage  around. 
If  I  had  to  eliminate  probable  non-lay¬ 
ers  by  their  looks,  I  would  never  have 
eliminated  the  actual  lazy  ones  as  shown 
up  by  the  trap-nest  record.  I  feed  scratch 
feed,  corn  and  oats,  sprouted  oats,  bone 
meal  and  beef  scrap,  and  mostly  table 
scraps  of  any  description.  How  will 
these  chicks  behave  for  the  next  month? 
Will  they  stop  laying?  Would  I  better 
kill  the  lazy  ones,  or  will  they  improve? 
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I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you 
should  care  to  trap-nest  a  pen  of  mongrel 
fowls,  unless  you  wish  to  conduct  some 
breeding  experiments;  but.  from  tlieir 
two  months'  records.  I  should  hesitate 
to  discard  any  pullets  now  if  I  wished 
the  eggs.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
did  not  lay  during  the  cold  weather  of 
December  and  as,  with  the  exception  of 
No.  9,  they  commenced  in  January,  their 
chances  of  making  good  for  the  season  are 
still  excellent.  These  pullets  should  lay 
until  late  next  Fall  before  molting  and 
stopping  in  their  egg  production.  If  any 
stop  laying  and  molt  early,  they  may  well 
be  discarded ;  you  wL’  probably  find  that 
they  have  made  poor  records.  M.  b.  n. 


Care  of  Hatching  Eggs  and  Brooders. 

IS  it  necessary  to  turn  hatching  eggs 
every  other  day.  or  if  they  were  packed 
in  a  case  small  end  down  would  that 
answer?  2.  Would  the  Cornell  ration  be 
all  right  to  feed  White  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  to  get  good  fertile  batching  eggs. 
If  not.  could  you  suggest  a  better  ration? 
Rockland,  Mass.  u.  r. 

1.  Ir  is  probably  best  to  turn  eggs  oc¬ 
casionally  if  they  are  being  kept  for 
batching.  The  customary  advice  is  to 
turn  them  daily,  but.  personally.  I  do  not 
consider  that  at  all  necessary.  Eggs 
should  not  be  stored  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary  ;  two  weeks  being  the  maximum  limit 
for  the  best  results  in  hatching ;  and  if 
stored  longer  than  that  they  should  be 
turned  frequently.  Placing  small  end 
down  in  an  ordinary  egg  packing  case 
and  storing  in  a  cold  place  where  they 
will  not  freeze  will  maintain  such  hatch- 
ability  as  they  possess  for  the  few  days 
over  which  they  should  be  kept.  2.  The 
Cornell  ration  is  suitable  for  breeders, 
though  there  is  no  method  of  feeding 
which,  alone,  will  insure  fertile  eggs.  All 
conditions  which  help  to  maintain  vigor 
in  the  flock  contribute  to  fertility  and  of 
these  ample  range,  green  food,  well  bal¬ 
anced  rations  and  avoidance  of  forcing 
for  early  Winter  laying  are  probably  the 
most  important.  M.  R.  D. 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel,  Chicksj 

The  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  the  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost.  It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  ventilated;  portable! 
strongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable  building; 
free  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE  CHICKS 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 

Our  Brooder  Catalog  will  show  you  the  way  to  sure 
success.  Free  for  the  asking. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

74  Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 

The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder  iffii 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adjustable  Hover  Chicks  always  Visible 

Price  $19.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $24.00.  Economical  and  safe,  100 

per  cent  efficient.  Large  ami  email  farms  use  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
burners.  The  Meal  Fresh  Air  System  gives  j-erfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
tlie  wonderful  reeUlts  obtained  during  iere  weather  in  the  cold  spring  of  1911.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  I  .men  to  brood  chicks  without  loss.  Mali#  two  chicks  grow  where  onlyone  grew  before 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  110  Second  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  opeu- 
front-eolony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred1  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhcea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  I'ieh  glowing  red'  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  TJ.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  I'.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N,  J. 

COLONIAL  REDS 

We  offer  fine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lines.  Hooking  orders  now  for  batching 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laving  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  46  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  •  Box  O,  Temple,  N.  II. 

AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

DCIIC— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
*•^110  skin.  Eggs,  $1  50  t<>  $5.00  (15).  Utility, 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90#  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet.  Austin's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.H. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Thousands  after  Feb.  5.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
best  show  and  utility  strains.  Also  a  few  breeders. 

The  Brewster  Poultry  Yards,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Bocks,  S.  C. 
V  bite  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  HatchiugEggs 
and  Chix.  RiVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rivertlrde,  N.  J. 

pd  C,rsc<iV.— The  coming  utility  fowl.  Write 
l^CU  tjUSJCA  ]or  descriptive  mating  list  of 
imported  birds.  W.  W.  Graves,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

207  Eggs  a  Year 

AVERAGE  from  a  flock  of  21  pullets  of 
Hawkins  Barred  Rocks,  winners  at  Uie  world's 
greatest  shows;  big  catalog  with  valuable 
poultry  information  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  14,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Wilson’s  White  Rocks' 


-Utility  strain,  free 
range,  open  front 
houses,  large,  husky,  dav-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

ln/hito  Pnrkc  an|*  Rose  Comb  White  Leohorns  of  supe- 
II IIIIC  nJtha  rior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs— 
exhibition  matings.  &  $3  per  15:  utility, $1  per  15; 
$6,  UK).  Anson  Henry,  Little  Rock  Pl’ty  Farms,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Eggs  from  thoroughbred  Rooks,  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Beds, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas.  Miuorcas,  ltoudans,  Hamlmnra.  Anemi¬ 
as,  15,  $1;  40,  $2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa 

C 0-0-c  for  hatching— Barred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons, 
cbb^  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Fawn  White  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks,  circulars.  Sunnyiide  Poultry  F*rmj,  Pittsville,  Md. 

Buff  DnnLo-1 Good,  vigorous  cockerels,  $3.  Eggs,  $2 

DUTI  DOCKS  a  setting.  C.  D.  POWELL,  Vermilion,  Ohio 

Buff  Orpington  Pullets  &  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Hens  and  pullets  $1  to  $1.50  each.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males.  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  Mountville,  Va. 

I  lakt  Rrnkmn«-Hal'd-y-  thoroughbred.  Thir- 
Llgul  Drdlinida  ceenth  year.  Cockerels.  $2.50. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm.  Norfolk, Conn. 

Sicilian  Buttercups'^0 ^Lonnide 

prices.  Vigorous,  farm-raised  stock.  G.  A  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Box  324, Warwick,  N.Y. ,  Sect’y  Am.  Buttercup  Club 

DAiillpuman- Send  stamp  for  large  folder. 

roimrymen  East  Donegal  Pigeon,  Foult ry 
and  Guinea  Pig  Yards,  Frank  McMullen,  Marietta,  Pa. 

01  FARUIPW  FARM- Well  bred  poultry,  Ducks. 
LLt/An  VIEW  rHHIYl  Geese.  Cavies.  Interesting 
Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  S0UDER,  SOUDERTON,  PA 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESEi^-*- -- 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa' 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklings'™ 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Rouen  Ducks.  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa- 

fifl  Variotioc  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 
DU  ?  dUclICd  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogue  free.  HA  Souder ,  Box  29,  Sellers  ville.  Pa. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  OF  ALL  POULTRY  FEEDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

They  are  marie  right;  because  they  are  bought  right.  The 
are  thoroughly  dependable,  always  the  same,  ard  always  fresh 
There  is  no  waste,  no  bad,  musty  or  sour  grain  or  corn  hulls 
Everything  goes  to  make  eggs,  muscle  and  feathers.  They  are 
much  more  economical  than  any  feeds  that  you  can  mix  as  we 
have  the  equipment  to  thoroughly  mix  and  clean  all  grain.  We 
have  a  master  In  the  art  of  poultry  breeding  and  raising;  also 
thoroughly  posted  on  feeds  and  grains.  There  is  nothing  lacking 
in  the  make-up  of  our  feeds.  We  have  customers  all  over,  fr<>r 
the  Island  of  Trinidad,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Bermuda,  Canada, 
and  all  through  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  By  sending  your 
orders  to  us  we  are  benefited  and  s  •  are  you.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  WM  ORR  &  SONS.  Box  B,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.Y. 

Improved  Parcel  Pest  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 


CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 

HUDSON  RIVER  CHICK  SHIPPING  BOX 

Price  per  doz.  25  chick  size,  90c.  50  chick  size,  $1.20. 
100  chick  size,  $1.70.  Sample  15c  postpaid.  Reduc¬ 
tion  on  quantities.  Circular  free.  STAATSBURl. 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Staatsburg,  N,  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Product*.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1,200  two-year-old  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
that  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  an  1 
white  eggs  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  75 
cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Cat- 
forth,  England.  Eggs,  strictly  from  these  mating*. 
$8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thousand :  $1.50  per  setting 
of  15.  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg;  Farm,  Milford,  Del, 

TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272- egg 
hen.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs'  contest,  1914)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire’s  dam,  2S3.  Eggs,  $3  per  n. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Cona. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


SETTING  of  1  3,  -  -  $1 .00 
Por  1 0O,  -  -  -  -  6.00 

The  "Pi-ices  that  Live  and  Let  Live’’  for  Guaranteed 
70g  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorns 
—8.  Beds— Burred  Rocks.  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  Pearl  Guineas.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
with  25ft  Deposit 

SUNN YMEAO  FARMS  (850  Acres',  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

C.  Dkysualk  Black,  Director,  60  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  XSfc 

W.  Leghorn  Hens,  at  12  cents  per  dozen  above  N. 
Y.  Best  quotations.  Free  Range.  No  one  ha- 
better  utility  Birds.  Will  meet  train  for  Visitor-, 
who  mean  business  John  P.  Case  &  Sons,  Clover  Hill,  N.J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Ezra  C.  Carter,  .  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

Eggs  Cockerels  Chicks 

“  The  kind  that  cackle  the  year  round,” 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Fa km,  Huntington,  N.Y . 

PAD  CA I  C— Am  booking  orders  for  Leghorn  DayOl  1 
run  uHLC  Chicks  for  April  delivery.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  free  from  white  diarrhea  bv  State  Exp-- 
ment  Station.  Custom  hatching  4c  per  chick 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

SR  W  I  ao'hnpn«-also  B;iby  Chix’ Hatch' 

■  Uv  n.  L  tig  II  urn  b  lngEggs.  Free  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  R.  Ducklings  and  egg* 

Kooky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y 

MAD  All  DUIDIfe  S-  c.  W.  Leghorn  and  B 
lYlnll  Vll  vlllvIVv  Rocks.  The  Early  ord-  r 
gets  the  chick.  ORDER 

once.  Also  Leghorn  cockerels  J.  I  LEE,  Carmel,  N  Y. 

CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PI  I.. 
w  LETS.  Also  White  Wyandottes,  Make  room 
spring  hatching.  Stoneleigh  Farm,  Solebury.  Penn 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  whit-* 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSUi,  Siewartstown,  Pa. 

80  White  Holland  Turkeys  ttmsVXrun< 

hens;  pairs,  trios,  not  akin.  Walnut  llill  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mgr..  Taleott,  W.  Va 

HiGRHGR«D?Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS^ 

Also  Rhode  Island  Cockerels  and  Pullets  Write  for 
particulars.  F .  M.  KERN,  Springville,  Indiana 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  ,  . 

Pullets  $4  to  $6.  Eggs  in  season.  Fine  beautiful 
birds.  Hardiest  and  best  strain  known. 

ALLIE  HOLMES,  West  Winfield,  New  York 

PlIRF  RRFD  mammoth  bronze  turkeys, 

“BL’*-'  Silver C-ampines and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S  t  a  m  p. 

Irving  ft,  Wheeler,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Maplewood  Farm.  Massena.N  if 

Bronze  Turkeys  and  Eggs  ^rsesaas?  ‘ 

Prize  winners.  Mrs,  II.  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va! 

FOR  SALE“A  few  ekoice  Mammoth 

*  W  ,  ,  ,  **  ,  „  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from 

thoroughbred  stock.  R  E.  SWIFT.  Cherry  Valley.  M.  y. 
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390  SELECTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

in  39  flocks  at  Storrs  egg  laying  contest 
laid  627  eggs  in  week  ending  Dec.  20th. 

E.  Salinger  of  Brewster,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y..  has  290  in  one  flock  that  laid  600 
eggs  in  the  same  week,  with  no  trap- 
nested  pedigrees  or  selecting  of  birds. 

They  were  brooded  and  are  housed  in 
one  of  his 

M  APES  POULTRY  HOUSES 

built  last  Spring.  Proper  brooding  and 
proper  feeding  “does  the  trick.”  The 
room  used  for  brooding  is  patented. 
Plan  now  to  “go  and  do  likewise”  this 
season. 

Particulars  by  writing  me. 

O.  W.  MAPES, 

MIDDLETOWN.  NEW  YORK 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

This  is  my  first  announcement  this  season.  1 
am  booked  to  within  1,000  eggs,  of  my  capa¬ 
city  up  to  April  5th.  All  this  busines  being 
filled  from  repeat  orders,  and  recommendations 
from  last  season.  The  above  number  of  eggs 
for  disposal  at  $8.00  per  100.  Matings  '/z 
blood  females  and  full-blood  Tom  Barron 
Cockerels  (200  egg  or  more  progeny). 

Also  special  pens  of  Thoroughbred  imported  stock 
headed  by  Cockerels  bred  from  Missouri  Contest 
Winners.  1912-13.  Males  from  dam’s  scoring  as 
high  as  258  eggs  per  year.  Price,  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  15. 

Folsom  Poultry  Farm,  Box  21,  Folsom,  N.  J. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world’s  best-laying 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  egg^am.^Four  S 

(.aying)  and  cockerel,  $15.  Eggs,  $8  tier  100.  Chicks. 
115  per  10U.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Business  Eggs  at  Business  Prices 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  15  for  $1;  50  for  $3;  100  for  $5  50. 
Special  matings  a  little  higher,  Oro  Farm,  Congers,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Fine  healthy  birds.  Young  and  Barron  strain.  $2.50 

each.  Edwin  Melvin,  Smithtown  Branch.  Long  Island 


200  One  Year  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens 

$1.00  each.  Guaranteed  Pure  Breed.  Returned  if 
not  satisfactory.  1).  W.  Jnrdine,  Staunton,  Va. 


April  and  May  hatched,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

ay-ftM  chicks,  $lu.00  per  100.  Mature  free  range  breeders,  bred 
Y<  r  egg  production.  Harry  Parker,  Edmonton,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 


from  Morris  farm 
stock,  $5  each.  282 
and  284-egg  strain.  W.  15.  Stephens,  Montrose,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-^8’1^- 

Circular.  FERNW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  New  York 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTESTS  lVISKEItS  In  egg.  anil  value ; 
aver.  286.  “Baroness  V"  laid  282  eggs;  others,  274,252. 

C  ONN.  C  ONTEST:  WINNERS  In  value ;  aver. 
‘208  Vn  ;  2nd  1’rize  ill  eggs. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aier.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284;  Buff  Borks,  242  ; 
Vibert  Beds,  257.  Brize  Kouens.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  or  chicks  from  this  strain  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  future  because  they  have  in  the  past. 

OLD  ROCK  FARM,  -  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


Thrifty,  Farm-Raised  Buff  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

$1.50  each.  Win.  E.  McKlnstry,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 


For  Sale— Duston’s  Wyandottes 

lated  cockerel,  $15.  Mrs.  NELLIE  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks 

from  heavy-laying  liens.  Circular.  MIDDLEBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


Golden  Wyandottes  sAe™"?. 


-  BARRED  ROCKS  - 

S.  G. WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy  laying,  trap  nested  birds, 
bred  for  egg  production ‘and  utility,  prolific  producers,  pens 
contain  nothing  but  vigorous,  healthy,  high  scoring  birds 
of  tested  and  proven  quality  and  mated  to  produce  results. 
Pure  Young  and  Barron  Leghorns.  Thompsons,  Hawkins 
and  Pittsfield  Rocks.  200-egg  strain  Wyandottes. 

Eggs,  $2.00  fer  15 — $3.50  for  30 


200  purebred  Young  and  Barron  pullets,  hatched  in 
April  and  May.  Splendid,  large,  healthy,  strong  speci¬ 
mens.  Would  make  grand  breeders.  A  bargain  at 
$2.00  each.  Address — 

TERRA  NOVIA  FARM,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  ROME,  N.  Y.  | 


“  Perfection  ”  Barred  Rock  Cockerels— 

Only  a  few  of  those  snappy  barred  birds  left,  $3,  $4 
and  $5,  according  to  quality.  Thompson,  Hawkins 
and  Bradley  strains.  The  combination  spells  “  Perfec¬ 
tion.  ”  Money  -cturned  if  not  pleased.  Book  your  order 
now  for  Hatching  Eggs  iron.  Prize  Winning  Stock. 

Dr,  HAYMAN,  Doylestown.  Pa. 


Fields  Ruff  Rnr1f«—win  5  *^bons  at  Boston 
*  ,ela  5  Dun  »VOCKS  !ast  monta.  Dandy  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Pullets.  Field,  Somers,  Connecticut 


Barred  Rocks-11-’  l^horne-  Ducks- 


_ _ „ _ ,  _ .  Gees 

- and  Turkeys,  stock  and  Egos 

aluable  catalog  FREE.  L.  F.  Hastings,  Pittsvitle,  Md 


BRIZE- WINNING  S.  C.  I5I.ACK  ORPING- 
■  TONS — choice  cockerels  and  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Send  for  mating  list.  Winchester,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


The  Henyard. 


Feeding  Turkeys  and  Pullets. 

1  RECENTLY  purchased  on  the  market 
two  coops  of  turkeys  to  fatten  and 
sell.  1  find  they  cannot  eat  corn 
well ;  they  pick  at  it  and  drop  it.  They 
will  eat  wheat  and  cracked  corn  fairly 
well.  One  of  them  died ;  before  it  died 
black  liquid  ran  out  of  its  mouth.  Can 
you  toll  me  why  they  don’t  eat  the  corn, 
not  even  boiled?  What  is  the  best  food 
to  fatten  them  quickly?  Should  they 
be  kept  confined  or  allowed  to  run  out 
on  a  lot  to  fatten  fast?  2.  How  much 
scratch  feed  should  be  fed  125  White 
Leghorn  pullets  in  the  morning?  I  feed 
corn  in  evening,  sometimes  boiled,  some¬ 
times  scorched.  How  much  should  I 
feed  them?  They  have  hoppers  to  run  to 
with  dry  mash  composed  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran.  Alfalfa 
meal,  equal  parts,  and  beef  scrap  about 
one-half  part,  with  oyster  shell,  bone 
and  charcoal,  and  occasionally  given 
green  bone.  I  bought  these  chickens  late 
in  December  and  have  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  colds,  but  used  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  you  gave  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  think 
I  have  them  over  the  worst.  w.  v.  A. 
District  of  Columbia. 

1.  Turkeys  may  be  confined  and  heavily 
fed  for  a  very  short  time  to  finish  them 
for  market,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  continue 
this  too  long.  Those  that  you  have  may 
have  been  confined  until  they  have  lost 
their  appetites  and  I  would  suggest  giv¬ 
ing  them  range  until  two  or  three  weeks 
before  it  is  desired  to  kill  them,  then 
enclosing  them  in  a  small  yard  and  fat¬ 
tening  on  scalded  cornmeal  with  some 
whole  grains.  Do  not  overfeed  at  the 
start  and  watch  them  for  signs  of  loss 
of  appetite  and  droopiness. 

2.  These  pullets  should  have,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  dry  mash,  as  much  whole 
grain  as  they  will  readily  clean  up  in  a 
few  minutes  twice  daily.  The  amount 
can  be  gauged  by  watching  them  while 
feeding.  If  given  too  much,  they  will 
peck  at  the  grain  indifferently  and  per¬ 
haps  leave  some  of  it.  Their  appetites 
should  be  satisfied  but  they  should  not 
be  cloyed.  jr.  b.  d. 


Chicken  Fox  and  Other  Ailments. 

CHICKEN-POX  broke  out  in  my  best 
breeding  pen  that  I  had  all  mated 
up  just  before  the  new  year,  and 
I  am  having  quite  a  fight  to  keep  it 
from  spreading  to  the  rest  of  pens.  There 
are  70  birds  in  the  pen,  with  four 
cockerels,  and  it  bids  fair  to  attack  all 
the  pullets  before  it  is  through.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  doctoring  some  fifty-odd  birds, 
only  eight,  of  which  have  it  bad  enough 
to  close  their  eyes  up.  Flow  long  before 
these  birds  will  bo  in  condition  to  breed 
from?  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  wait 
until  they  are  thoroughly  well  and  even 
then  will  their  vitality  be  strong  enough 
to  give  fertile  eggs?  (2)  Is  there  any 
way  to  disinfect  eggs  before  putting  them 
in  incubator  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  disease  spreading  to  the 
baby  chicks?  (3)  One  of  the  cockerels 
in  this  pen  had  what  seemed  to  be  a  bad 
cold  for  a  while  with  one  eye  badly 
swollen.  This  has  gone  away  now,  but 
his  wattles  and  ear  are  still  swollen  and 
very  thick  and  there  is  a  bad  odor  to  his 
mouth.  He  eats  well  and  is  constantly- 
fighting  a  cockerel  in  the  next  pen.  Can 
this  be  roup?  (4)  Another  cockerel, 
in  a  different  pen  where  there  is  no 
trouble,  has  a  hard  lump  at  the  base  of 
his  wattles,  which  hits  puckered  them 
all  up  and  which  extends  a  little  way  to¬ 
ward  his  left  eye.  It  docs  not  seem  to 
hurt  or  in  anyway  affect  his  vitality. 
Could  it  be  a  tumor,  or  just  the  result 
of  an  injury,  aud  is  he  all  right  for  breed¬ 
ing?  E.  R.  M. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

1.  I  would  not  breed  from  any  birds 
that  showed  evidence  of  lowered  vitality 
from  disease  of  any  nature.  Minor  ail¬ 
ments  that  do  not  seriously  affect  the 
health  of  the  fowls  may  be  disregarded ; 
you  will  have  to  be  the  judge  as  to 
whether  your  birds  are  lacking  in  vigor 
as  a  result  of  chickenpox.  In  Northern 
States  this  is  frequently  a  trivial  disease ; 
in  warmer  climates,  it  is  serious  and 
often  fatal.  A  Southern  correspondent 
who  is  a  very  intelligent  observer  states 
that  he  controls  the  trouble  by  painting 
the  eruption  with  tincture  of  iodine.  2. 
Eggs  may  be  disinfected  before  placing 
them  in  an  incubator  by  dipping  in 
alcohol  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  strength. 
3.  I  doubt  this  cockerel’s  having  had  true 
roup ;  the  offensive  odor  may  come  from 
retained  secretions  resulting  from  the 
cold ;  still,  I  should  advise  isolating  him 
until  cured,  as  a  matter  of  precaution. 
4.  The  tumor  in  the  second  cockerel's 
wattles  should  not  injure  the  bird  as  a 
breeder  if  it  in  no  way  affects  the  general 
health  of  the  fowl;  I  cannot  judge  of  its 
nature  from  your  description.  M.  B.  D. 


Identifying  Pigeons. — I  just  noticed 
J.  M.  FI.’s  query  on  page  156  about 
identifying  the  sex  in  pigeons.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  I  read  somewhere  of  the 
following  way,  viz. :  Hold  the  feet  of  the 
bird  in  one  hand  in  as  natural  position 
as  possible.  With  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  the  other  hand  grasp  the  bill  lightly. 
Then  notice  position  of  tail.  If  down 
it  is  probably  a  male.  If  up  a  female. 

Nebraska.  j.  h.  t. 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

PlMc 

ROOFING 

Outlasts  a  Dozen  Ordinary  Roofs 

rTTHE  PICTURE  BELOW  from  an  actual  photograph  of  a  wagon  shed 
A  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  shows  how  Armco  Roofing  resists  rust  and  how  the 
steel  siding,  completely  rusted  out  in  two  winters. 

Armco  Iron  is  the  purest  iron  made  in  the  world  today.  The  purer  the 
iron  the  longer  it  resists  rust.  Steel  is  full  of  impurities  which  cause  it  to 
rust  out  quickly.  Our  catalog  explains  this  fully. 

Armco  American  Iron  Roofing  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  and  is  fully 
guaranteed.  It  is  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Our  legal  bond  guarantees  satisfaction  or  a  new[roof  free.  We  will  save 
you  money  on  roofing.  Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices. 

We  make  pare  iron  Corn  Cribs,  Troughs  and 
Wire  Fencing.  Write  for  this  catalog  also. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  16  Forest  Are.,  Middletown,  Ohio 


INCUBATOR  fiffi  BROODERS! 

Onlj 

95 


Altogether  holds  100  chickelin  hatcher  and  brooder.  2  5 
machines  complete  in  one,  warmed  by 
one  lamp.  Big  success  everywhere. 

WORKS  LIKE  A  HEN  ftSVa  M 

[  No  wood;  made  of  sanitary  rustless  j;*?* 

L  metal, asbestos  and  airspace  insulation  Paid 

r  Automatic  regulation  heat  and  mois- 

ture.  Handy,  simple.  Children  run  it.  30  Days*  Trial 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  booklet  NOW— FREE.  Money  Back 
Brooder-Hatcher  Co.704So.  Robey  Street,  Chicago,  III.  Guaranty 


5 


Get  the  whole  story  of  the  Belle  City’s  World’s 
Championship  Hatches  in  my  great  Free  Book  "Hatching 
Facts.”  The  winners  of  the  21  World’s  Championship 
Hatches  tell  the  story  of  their  money-making,  prize, 
winning  success  in  their  own  words,  with  their 

21  Times  Dnllp  (Ti fV 

World’s  Champion  ”  V'llJ’ 

besides  giving  you  full  information,  facts,  proofs,  about 
these  wonderful  hatching  machines.  827,000  in  use. 

Write  for  “Hatching  Facts”  Today— A  Postal  Brings  It 


POULTRY 

NETTING. 


Write  for  BARGAIN  PRICES 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

6  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


PARTRID6ES I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKEN8EN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yartiley,  l’a. 


DCnC — Hose,  Single.  Tompkins,  Old  Acres.  No 
Dtllw  better  stook.  Remaining  $t  and  $5  cocker¬ 
els,  $3.  15  eggs  from  pens  beaded  by  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  of  Boston  winners,  $1.  F.  FISKE,  Holliston,  Mass. 


AUSTIN’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs.  $0  per  100;  $10  for 
200.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100.  Cockerels,  $2  each. 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


R.  C,  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Utility  stock.  Z.  N.  Beach,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


AWEN  STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  0RPINGT0NS-$2.  up. 
w  Eggs  and  chicks.  OWEN  E.  MELI0US,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Phielonc  Oucklinos— Barred,  White  Rocks,  Reus, 
UIllLHenS,  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100;  Pekin 
ducklings,  $25  per  100.  Indian  Runners,  $20.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Brooks  Farrar,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS— Beds, 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings. 
Norton  brooders  and  incubators.  Catalog.  Write, 
FRED  C.  NORTON,  -  Fall  River.  Mass. 


Ofl  AfWl  PhSnU*— four  varieties.  7  cent6  each 
OU)UUU  UIIlwlVO  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Booklet  free.  Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  35, Oriental,  Pa. 


It  tells  everything.  Illustrates  the  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Brooder  in  actual  colors— shows  what  makes  the 
Belle  City  the  21  Times  World’s  Champion— gives  facts 
about  hatching  success,  bigger  and  better  than  you  have 
ever  beard  of  before.  Book  gives  my  $800  Gold  Offers. 

These  offers  open  the  way  for  you  to  greatly  increase 
your  poultry  profits  this  season.  Book  gives  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  my  1-2-3  months’  HomeTestPlan,  my  lOyear  money 
back  guaranty,  and  my  low  prices— Freight  prepaid— will 
surprise  you.  Write  today  to  Jirn  Rohan,  Pres. 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  48  ,  Racine, VVIs. 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF]  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  in  5UU  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  forourspecial 
wholesale  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO..  91  KENTUCKY  ST..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


TRAP  NESTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  limited  number  laying  pullets,  $1.50 
each,  Baby  cliicks.  Hatching  eggs, 
and  12  weeks  pullets  from  our  heavy 
winter  laying  strain  of  utility  birds. 
Postal  brings  price  list. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  C  Canistco,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  BREEDS 
On  45  ACRES 
FREE  RANGE 

Write  for  Circulars. 


YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
STRONGER  VITAL¬ 
ITY.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Day  old  chicks. 

Si.ahcla  r.-»it  and  Poultry  Farm 
Shohoia,  Pennsylvania 


cminrD’C  illus.  poultry,  hare  and  dog 

OUUUCII  O  CATALOG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 
Specialty.  Edwin  Souder,  Dept.  A,  Telford,  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms  weighing;  20  lbs.  and  over,  $7.00  each.  Hens  weighing  12 
to  15  lbs.,  $5  each.  Sirs.  John  II,  Jauney,  Rrookeville,  Maryland 


While  Holland  Turkeys  K’fofs^ie^leason 

$3,00  doz.  W.  J.  Johnson,  Walnut  Lane  Farm,  Salisbury,  Md. 

White  Holland  Turkeys^eK^irS^ 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

For  Sale.  Hens  weighing  12  to  15  pounds, 
$5.00.  Toms  weighing  22  to  26  pounds,  $8.00. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Janney,  Brookeville,  Maryland 


Half  Wild,  Half  Bronze  Young  Toms  Fha*dy,Atame, 

weight  about  twenty  lbs.  $10  to  $15  each.  Also  White 
Wyandotte  Cockerels.  A.  M.  WALKER.  Windsor.  Conn. 


BRONZE  TOMS  ftSayf jSS: 

Choice  extra  well-marked  bronze  gob- 

BliKItS.  EARt  GALLOWAY.  Route  1,  Batav:a.  N.  Y. 


JJOOD  RGuSTERS  CHEA? — Kocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
«/  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Games  and  others.  Write  wants.  Big 
|  Illustrated  circular  Free.  -John  c.  Meatwote,  Harrisonburg,  Va 

|  .-nr . -  i,  - - - - 


-HANDY  BINDER 
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MnIFU  Anrn-.9«-COCKERELS,  Sl.oO  Each 

MOttiea  Anco.tas  Geo.  K  Bowdish,  Esperance.  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  selected  tor  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $6  per  hundred:  $50  per  thousand,  Eggs 
that  fail  to  batch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  "  li,  D.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


J  Cftft  SINGLE  flOMB  WxIITE  LEGHORNS 

I;  w u u  gardened  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 
Open  front  nouses.  10  acres  free  ranee.  Guaran¬ 
teed  no  White  Diarrhoea.  Ecus  for  hatching  and 
Gay-old  c-hicks.  Green  Mountain  Poultry  feint,  ff^hlord.Vt. 
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JUST  the  thing  for  preserv-  ! 

4  ing  files  of  The  Rural  i 
New-Yorker.  Durable  and  | 
i  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  tor  25  j 
J  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
i  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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This  Big  Book 

Worth*  10022 

To  Any  Farmer 
Can  Be  Had  For 


clean  and  grade  any  grain  or 
grass  seed— how  to  remove 
wild  oats,  chess,  cockle  and  wild  buck¬ 
wheat  from  Wheat  or  Rye:  how  to  grade  Wheat 
or  Rye;  how  to  remove  from  Oats,  mustard,  kale,  wild  peas, 

_ _  _  quack  grass,  cockle,  straw  joints,  thistle  buds;  how  to  separate  timothy,  wheat 

and  vetch  from  Oats;  how  to  grade  out  twin  oats,  pin  oats,  hull  oats;  how  to  get 
perfect  oats  for  drill.  Barley-Brewers  and  seed  grade  free  of  Wild  Oats  and  Mustard  or  any  other  weed. 
Beans  and  Peas— How  to  clean,  grade  and  remove  splits  and  defectives  from  18  varieties,  including  cow 
peas.  Corn— How  to  remove  cobs,  chaff,  silks,  broken  grains,  shoe  pegs,  tips,  butts  and  uneven  kernels;  how 
to  get  flat,  even  grains  for  98%  perfect  drop.  Clover— How  to  remove  buckhorn  and  62  ether  weeds  without 
waste.  Timothy— How  to  remove  plantain,  pepper  grass  and  33  other  weeds.  Saves  volunteer  timothy  from 
oats  and  wheat.  Alfalfa  and  Flax— How  to  remove  fodder  and  fox-tail;  heads,  stems,  fibres,  wild  oats,  mus¬ 
tard,  barn-yard  grass,  false  flax  broken  wheat;  shrunken,  frozen  or  draughted  seed. 

This  is  a  large  and  handsome  Book  profusely  illustrated  in  colors— 8  x  11  inches— fully  protected  by  U.  8. 
Copyright— a  veritable  cyclopaedia  of  practical  suggestions  on  Seed  matters.  Easily  worth  $100  to  any 
man  who  farms— yours  at  tha  cost  of  a  mars  postal. 

The  Best  Offer  I  Ever  Made 

In  addition  to  sending  this  big  Book  free,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  own  my  Corn  Grader  absolutely  free 
—an  outfit  formerly  selling  at  $5.  Also,  how  you  can  borrow  my  all-round  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
on  a  wide-open  Free  Loan  and  thus  test  it— no  money,  deposit  or  security  asked.  Also,  how  you  can  buy  my 
Chatham  Grader  and  Cleaner  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known.  Also,  how  you  can  buy  from  me  on  time- 
how  I  give  you  credit  till  next  fall— no  red  tape,  just  simple  credit  with  no  security  except  your  own 
personal  promise. 

This  Is  the  best  offer  I  ever  made.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  It.  Simply  write  these  words 
on  a  postal  “Send  me  your  Crop  Book.”  Then  sign  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to  my  nearest  office. 
The  Book  will  come  by  return  mail— all  carrying  charges  paid  by  me. 

Manson-Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  -43  .  Detroit,  Mich.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo- 


Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 
On  World  s  Best  Roofing 


Lightnmg-Proof,  Fire-Proof ,  Rust-Proof 
Lasts  As  Long  As  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will  cease  when  once  you  have  laid  EdwardsTightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing.  Cost  per  square  lowest  ever  made.  No  upkeep  a 
cost.  Always  beautiful  in  appearance.  Reduces  cost  of  fire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive  Tighicote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle,  Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Reo 
Ste<y  Shingle,  Grip-Lock  Rooting:,  Pressed  Standing  Seam  or  Roll . 

Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof .  Not  space  . 
of  a  pin-point  on  steel  is  exposed  to  weather. 

How  To  Test  Galvanizing  fev 

to  ffake^flpgi^^scates  of  gaWalf*  Steel  Cluster  SHto&f 

ir.mg  with  your  finger  nail.  Apply  this  test  to  Edwards  Tightcote  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing— you ’ll  find  no  flaking. 

Patent  Interlocking  Device 

under  layer  not  exposed  to  weather.  No  special  tools  or  experience  needed  to  lay— anyone 
can  do  work-lay  over  old  shingles  if  you  wish. 

Roo  Steel  Shinnies  p°st  Le*s:  Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  build- 
u  u  ci  omiiyicb  ing  you  have  in  mind  there  is  a  style  of  EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Roofing  suited  to  your  need. 
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Edwards 

Grip-Lock 


GARAGE  scq.50 

lowest  price  e v or 
made  on  Ready-Made  Firo- 
I'roof  Steel  Garages.  Set  up 
any  place.  Postil  brings  64 
Page  free  Catalog.  Size:  10 
sect  wide,  14  feet  long. 


Freight  Prepaid 

profits. 

FREE  Roofing  Book 


Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Greatest  roofing 
proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to 
.you  and  save  you  all  In-between  dealers* 

We  cannot  quote  prices  here,  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

It  will  prove  to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
.  .  _  „  „  ,  ever  made  for  World's  Best  Roofing.  I'oatal 

brings  Tree  Samples,  Prices  and  Roofing  Book  No.  27S 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
223-273  Pike  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Are  The  Largest  Makers  Of  Sheet  Metal  Products  In  The  World 


_  j  maximum  protection  at  Qn< 

minimum  cost— fireproof,  dur-i^(  « 
able,  strong.  Sold  by  weight^KfSwSg^j 
salers.  Made  in  (pItts*bubch1 
V-Crimped,  and^”N 
ail  standard  patterns  of  Roof-  , 
ingr  and  Siding  from  the  well  , 
known  APOLLO  Best  Bloom 
Galvanized  Sheets.  Our  free 
booklet  “Better Buildings”  cor 
tains  full  information  and  bui 
ing  plans.  Send  for  copy  tod; 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PU 
Frick  Bldg..  Pittsburgh, 


Gives 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  organization  committee  of  proposed 
club  to  curb  dishonest  advertising  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  declaration  for  mem¬ 
bership  : 

The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be 
the  Anti-Fake  Club. 

The  purpose  <>f  the  organization  shall 
be  to  protect  the  mutual  interests  of  its 
members;  to  discourage  deception  and 
fraud  and  to  promote  honest  legitimate 
business. 

The  officers  <>f  the  organization  shall 
be  a  president,  a  secretary  and  a  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet¬ 
ings.  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  meetings,  and  a  rosrer  of  all  members, 
and  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  concerns, 
whose  transactions  with  members  have 
justified  complaint. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  monies 
contributed  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
work  of  the  organization,  and  pay  the 
same  out  on  the  order  of  the  president 
or  secretary. 

Officers  will  hold  office  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  elected,  but  any  officers  may 
he  replaced  at  any  time  by  the  election  of 
a  successor  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  by 
expressing  a  willingness  to  perform  the 
duties  imposed  on  members  by  this  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  duties  of  members  shall  be  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  secretary  any  case  of  deception 
or  fraud  of  a  general  character  that  comes 
to  his  or  her  attention :  to  refuse  to 
encourage  or  patronize  any  scheme  that 
promises  quick  riches  at  unusual  profits; 
to  protest  to  publishers  against  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  fake  or  fraudulent  advert’S- 
ing;  and  if  the  publisher  persists  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  the  publication  to  come  into 
the  home. 

There  will  be  no  fee  for  membership, 
but  members  writing  for  information  by 
mail  will  enclose  a  stamp  for  return 
postage;  and  voluntary  contributions  in 
any  sum  will  be  accepted  to  defray  actual 
expenses. 

A  report  of  the  transactions  and  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenses  will  be  made  annually 
by  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Charter  members  may  send  vote  for 
officers  to  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
the  result  of  the  vote  will  be  reported 
in  the  first  issue  of  March.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  above 
constitution  will  be  welcomed. 

I  am  writing  to  you  for  information 
concerning  the  reliability  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mercantile  Company.  Ltd..  475 
Winch  Building.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  It 
is  a  national  loan,  savings,  investment, 
and  protection  society.  I  saw  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Woman’s  National 
Weekly,  of  St.  Louis.  l.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  concern  was  referred  to  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  some  months  ago,  when  we 
pointed  out  its  similarity  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Home  and  Empire  Realty  and  Mort¬ 
gage  Company  of  Alabama.  The  moving 
spirit  in  this  National  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany  is  Geo.  E.  Stillings,  to  whom  we 
have  referred  in  connection  with  his 
other  schemes  many  times  in  the  past, 
lie  has  now  been  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  Seattle,  and  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  Canada  have  been  curtailed  by 
that  Government.  We  had  presented  the 
scheme  to  the  Banking  Department  of 
this  State,  and  hardly  think  it  will  gain 
a  foothold  here.  The  offer  to  loan  large 
sums  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  the 
payment  of  small  monthly  installments, 
is  about  worn  out.  The  intimation  is  that 
the  loan  will  be  made  within  a  few’ 
months,  while  in  reality  you  are  placed 
on  a  waiting  list,  and  your  turn  may  not 
be  reached  in  a  dozen  years  if  at  all.  We 
hope  none  of  our  readers  are  on  their 
list.  Stillings  is  reported  to  have  gath¬ 
ered  in  some  millions  on  this  scheme.  It 
is  deplorable  that  there  is  no  way  to 
reach  those  swindles  before  they  attain 
such  proportions.  However,  the  papers 
can  do  much  to  curtail  the  business  by 
refusing  to  print  such  misleading  and 
malicious  advertising.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  St.  Louis  paper  carried  it. 

On  June  24  I  sent  an  order  to  the  De 
Graff  Poultry  Farm.  Amsterdam.  N.  A’., 
for  50  Rhode  Island  baby  chicks,  with 
check  for  $12.50  which  wi.s  accepted 
and  cashed  by  Mr.  De  Graff,  who  also 
sent  me  an  acknowledgment  of  same 
wherein  he  would  notify  me  when  he 
could  make  shipment.  T  then  let  the 
matter  rest  for  eight  weeks,  when  I  wrote 
him  in  regard  to  the  order,  to  which  I 
received  no  reply.  T.ate  I  wrote  Mr.  De 
Graff  stating  that  he  must  either  fill  the 
order  within  three  weeks  or  I  would  can¬ 
cel  same  and  ask  that  he  return  the 
money  paid.  I  got  no  reply.  Later  I 
sent  him  a  registered  letter  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  and  still  remained  silent.  I  then 
sent  him  a  sight  draft  for  $12.50,  which 
he  refused  to  pay,  and  told  the  bank  he 


would  w’rite.  As  yet  I  have  not  got  a 
line  of  explanation  from  him.  Whatever 
you  can  do  will  be  appreciated. 

Illinois.  d.  b.  jic  F. 

The  record  since  the  receipt  of  the 
above  letter  on  Nov.  2”  last  is  as  follows: 
We  wrote  Mr.  I)e  Graff  promptly,  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  favor  us  with  a  certified  check 
or  postoffice  money  order  in  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  favor,  refunding  the  money  sent  him. 
No  reply.  Wrote  again  Dec.  1!).  Then 
several  letters  were  exchanged,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  delay.  In  one  of  these 
letters  Mr.  De  Graff  referred  to  The  It. 
N.-Y.  as  a  “butter-in,”  which  is  perhaps 
his  way  of  expressing  the  idea  that  the 
transaction  is  none  of  our  business.  Fin¬ 
ally  on  Jan.  25.  or  seven  months  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money,  Mr.  De  Graff  writes 
the  inquirer  an  insulting  letter  enclos¬ 
ing  his  check  for  the  $12.50.  Does  this 
settle  the  case?  Not  yet!  The  check 
went  to  protest,  as  we  have  known  others 
of  Mr.  De  Graff’s  checks  to  do.  The 
protest  fees  of  $1.30  are  added  to  the 
amount  the  subscriber  sent  for  the  chicks. 
Mr.  De  Graff  makes  large  pretensions  as 
a  breeder  of  It.  I.  Reds,  and  rather  glor¬ 
ies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  Poul¬ 
try  Association  refuses  to  allow  him  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  his  birds  at  any 
show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  as¬ 
sociation — no  doubt  for  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons.  Dawley  might  take  credit 
to  himself  on  the  score  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  gently  removed  him 
as  a  member  of  the  club.  We  have  not  ex¬ 
hausted  all  our  resources  yet  to  induce 
Mr.  De  Graff  to  disgorge  the  $12.50  plus 
the  protest  fees,  but  are  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case  up  to  this  point  for  the 
guidance  of  our  readers.  The  final  re¬ 
sult  will  be  reported  in  this  column  later 
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incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  for  $225,000,  $150,000  com¬ 
mon  and  $75,000  preferred.  The  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  is  guaranteed  7*^.  but  we 
find  no  one  of  financial  responsibility 
guaranteeing  the  guaranteed  7 r/r. 

Another  important  omission  is  that 
we  find  no  reference  to  any  assets  which 
the  company  may  have — it  is  therefore 
fair  to  assume  it  has  none.  Fruit  growers 
are  asked  to  put  up  their  hard-earned  sav¬ 
ing  for  nothing  more  tangible  than  “pros¬ 
pects.”  We  know  nothing  of  the  product 
“Borogcn”  but  fruit  growers  will  be  slow 
to  take  it  up  until  its  merits  have  been 
tested  by  tin*  various  experiment  stations. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  product  will 
do  what  is  claimed  for  it  or  otherwise, 
our  advice  to  these  solicited  to  buy  stock 
is  to  let  these  promoters  finance  their 
own  hazards. 

Here  is  the  fellow  we  have  long  been 
looking  for — $!>.2(l  worth  of  good  things 
for  $2,  or  $15.30  worth  for  $3.  and  still 
better  $25.40  worth  for  $4.  and  a  nice 
lo‘  of  pedigreed  strawberries  besides. 
What  better  thing  do  you  want?  Give 
him  a  boost  in  the  “Publisher's  Desk” 
column.  n.  j. 

Missouri. 

The  above  refers  to  a  circular,  enclosed 
with  the  Missouri  subscriber’s  letter,  of 
Pedigreed  Nursery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  “Monarch  Pedigreed  Everbearing  Tree 
raspberry”  is  described  and  illustrated  as 
something  marvellous,  but  we  do  not  find 
it  listed  by  any  of  the  nursery  houses 
that  have  earned  a  reputation  for  relia¬ 
bility.  Nurserymen  making  claims  of 
“pedigreed”  trees  or  plants  leave  them¬ 
selves  open  to  suspicion  of  insincerity  to 
say  the  least.  The  ridiculous  offers  of  $24 
worth  of  stock  for  $4  is  only  outdoing 
the  offers  so  often  found  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  publications  making 
claims  of  censoring  advertising  accepted. 
Whether  the  offer  is  $24  worth  of  seeds 
or  plants  for  $4  or  $1  worth  for  75  cents 
the  deception  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 
The  worth  of  trees,  plants,  or  other  mer¬ 
chandise  is  a  matter  of  opinion  or  specu¬ 
lation  and  we  have  barred  all  such  offers 
from  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-l\  The 
best  houses  never  resort  to  such  means  of 
deluding  the  public  that  an  unusual  bar¬ 
gain  is  being  offered. 


‘No,  darling,  you  mustn’t  have  anv 
more  pudding— you  would  be  ill.”  Little 
Gertie  (after  due  thought)  :  “Well,  give  me 
auuzzer  piece  and  send  for  the  doctor.” 
— Loudon  Opinion. 


Plan  for  High  Priced  Market 

VlNSTTRE  biggest  and  best  crops  by 
f  l  planting  accurately  with  the  Asp- 
Inwall.  Just  the  driver  required. 

Planteropens  furrow,  drops 
seed— any  size— covers, 
marks  next  row, 
and  if  desired  sows 
fertilizer— all 
in  one  oper¬ 
ation. 


arks  next  row,  I Attach- 

id  if  desired  sows  1 771  men  t  for 

irtilizer— all  l^j^^^corn,  peas  and 

,  one  oper-^^U M  I  m beans.  World’s  Old- 
'■ton.  e  I e s  t  and 

Largest Mak- 

^^SS  ■  I  ers  of  Potato 

Machinery. 

IN  Will  answer 

id  personally  any 
questions  on  potato 
growing.  Send  now 
for  free  booklet. 


ASPINWALL 
MFG.  CO. 

437  Sibin  St.,  Jackion,  Mich, 


Cutlers,  Planters,  Sprayers, 
Diggers,  Sorters 


Corn  Insurance 

is  j ust  one  chapter  in  a  unique  16  page  booklet  entitled 
“CARING  FOR  THE  CORN  CROP.”  Every  corn 
grower  should  have  it.  Tells  all  about  “King  Corn” 
from  planting  to  harvesting.  It’s  FREE:  Write 
for  it  TODAY  and  learn  how 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Post 

The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front  of  the 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  it  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you,  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  itfor  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 
G00DELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 


The  BARKER  Cultivator 


- -v  a.  —  -  \ 

kith  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  toi, 
to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Kille 
Ever  Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beat! 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  foi 
deeper  cultivation.  Self  ad- 
nsting.  Costs  little. 
Write  for  illustrated  foldei 
and  special  Factory-to-Uset 
offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


take  care  of  the  corn  crops  of 
many  business  farmers.  The 
‘Marshall’ protects  corn  against 
fire,  thieves  and  vermin.  It 
cures  corn  perfectly.  Easily 
erected.  Built  along  scientific 
lines  for  everlasting  service. 
There  are  styles  and  sizes  to 
suit  everybody.  Send  post  card 
for  FREE  booklet  NOW. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 
Box  125  Wooster.  Ohio 
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PRODUCE,  PRICES  AND  TRADE, 

( Continued  from  gage  275.) 

"rades  going  at  £1  to  §1.25  per  barrel. 
The  new  demurrage  rules  in  effect  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  increase  the  expense  of  holding  cars 
in  the  yards  and  make  <piiek  sales  neces¬ 
sary.  often  at  forced  prices.  Old  cab¬ 
bage  selling  in  a  wide  range,  sound  being 
N3  per  ton  higher,  and  considerable  in¬ 
ferior  in  one  way  or  another,  going  under 

no. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Long  Island,  bbl. .  1  65  @  1  9D 

State,  180  lbs . 1  00  @  1  70 

Maine.  ISO  ibs .  1  27  @1  70 

Bermuda,  bbl .  <00  @  7  Oil 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  . .  5  @  17 

Beets.  100  bunches .  3  00  @  <  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1  00  fit  1  27 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  2  00  @2  70 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  .  S  00  @17  00 

New.  bbl.  crate .  1  70  @  1  75 

Horseradish,  bbl  . . .  3  00  @5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  67  ®  85 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket . .  77  @  <  25 

Onions— Red.  bag  .  100  @  1  27 

Yellow .  ...  75  @  1  25 

White  .  1  27  'o  1  75 

Peppers,  bu .  3  09  ®  5  on 

Radishes.  1 00  bunches  .  1  50  @  -  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  0U  @  3  CO 

String  Beans,  bn . .  100  @  <  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl. .  100  @  1  27 

Marrow .  .  1  25  @  l  75 

New.  bu .  1  00  @  3  (10 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  (a  4  00 

Tomatoes,  C-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  4  Uu 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  16  @  16'^ 

Fowls  .  ;i7  @  18 

Roosters .  11  @  12 

Ducks .  17  @  18 

Geese .  13  @  14 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  J22  @  22}£ 

Common  to  good  .  ]2  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  23  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  19  @  20 

Roasters  . .  23  @  24 


Fowls  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Sinai  1  and  slips . 

Ducks.  Spring . 

Squabs,  doz . . 

II A  Y  AND  STRAW. 


14 

@ 

18 

27 
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28 

18 

@ 

22 

10 

@ 

17 

1  25 

@  ■ 

<  76 

Market  on  the  better  grades  of  Timothy 
is  firm  :  clover  and  mixed  qualities  rather 
slow.  Straw  selling  well. 


Ila5'.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  19  50  @20  00 

No.  2 . 17  50  @18  50 

No.  3  . 15  50  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 17  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 15  00  @16  00 


GRAIN 


Wheat  made  a  net  decline  of  two  cents 
for  the  week,  export  demand  being  slack. 
Corn  and  oat  business  active.  Since  the 
first  of  July  last  this  country  exported 
204,416,000  bushels  of  wheat,  18,213,000 
<>f  corn  and  48.8o8.00J  of  oats.  This  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  same  period  the  previous  year 
by  72.044,000  bushels  of  wheat,  5,778,000 
corn,  and  41.344.000  oats. 


W  heat.  No.  1 .  Northern  Spring .  1  74  @ 

No.  2.  Red  . . .  1  73  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bnsh .  .  87  @  88 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  63  @  65 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  33  @  1  38 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  8teers .  7  40  @7  75 

Bulls .  5  00  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  50  @  6  50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb- .  9  00  @1300 

Culls .  5  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  50  @  4  00 

Lambs  .  8  Oil  @  9  75 

Hogs .  6  50  @  7  50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  17  @  21 

Common  to  good .  12  @  16 

Pacific  Coast  .  13  @  15 

Old  stock .  7  ©  8 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
f  ood  quality  n.,d  the  buying  opportunities 
oil  at  lc\£t  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
te 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz —  ..  35  @  40 

M ixed  colors,  new  laid  . .  ....  ...  30  @  35 

Ordinary  grades .  24  @  28 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  40  @  42 

Tub.  choice .  34  @  37 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 20  ©  27 

Broilers.commontogoinl.il) .  25  ig>  26 

Fricassee,  lb . . .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  18  @  23 

Turkeys . 23  @  25 

Leg  of  lamb . 18  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  16  @  20 

Roasting  beef  .  .  18  @  22 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  16 

Pork  chops . . . ?....  Is  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Round  Steak  .  IS  @  22 


In  the  recent  severe  outbreak  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  101,176  animals  were 
destroyed,  the  total  cost  for  inspection, 
veterinary  work  and  value  of  animals 
being  §2,129,138.04. 


|  David  Bradley  Plows  embody 
E  more  than  80  years’  experience  in 
E  plow  making.  They  excel  in  the 
S  ease  of  handling,  light  draft  and 
E  capacity  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
E  David  Bradley  Plows  with  the 
E  famous  Garden  City  Clipper  Bot- 
Sj  toms  will  end  your  plow  troubles. 
E  We  save  you  middlemen’s  profits. 
E  Write  today  for  our  special  prop- 
E  osition  on  David  Bradley  Plows. 

|  Sears.Roebdck  and  Co. 
|  Chicago 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reacii  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eg;  3  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
otlor  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


MAN,  29.  wants  position  on  farm;  sober  and 
reliable.  H.  D. ,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


OUR  GRADUATES  will  lie  ready  to  accept  posi 
tions  as  Dairymen,  Poultrynien.  Horticultur¬ 
ists  and  General  Farm  Help  on  March  1.  1913. 
Applications  will  he  considered  in  the  order  re 
ceived.  Address  BARON  DE  I1IRSCH  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  Dept.  B. 


FARM  SUPT.  wants  position  Mar.  1,  where  dili¬ 
gent  efforts  will  lie  appreciated — those  want¬ 
ing  an  average  farm  supt.,  so  called,  please 
don’t  write.  If  you  have  something  to  offer 
requiring  intelligence,  honesty  and  capacity  to 
make  good  communicate  with  PLATT  II. 
CREED,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Work  on  a  farm  by  young  man, 
aged  19,  now  residing  with  parents  and  go¬ 
ing  to  High  School.  Seeks  training  in  up-to- 
date  farming  methods,  as  planning  to  go  to 
Agricultural  College  later.  Good  home  and  stir 
roundings  more  important  than  big  pay.  Am 
strong  and  willing  to  worl:  hard’.  Address  I). 
H.  C..  care  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 


WANTED — An  ambitions,  energetic  American  or 
German  young  man:  one  who  lias  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm;  is  a  good  milker  and  knows  how 
to  handle  horses;  to  such  a  person  I  will  give  a 
good  home,  fair  wages,  and  an  opportunity ,  if 
he  will  take  an  interest  in  Ids  work,  to  learn 
up-to-date  farming  and  increase  his  wages  if  lie 
will  stay  with  me.  Send  copy  of  references  and 
full  particulars  regarding  yourself  first  letter. 
F.  W.  COREY,  R.  F.*f>.  No.  4.  Newburgh. 


APPLES,  APPLES.  APPLES— For  choice  spray¬ 
ed  Winter  Apples.  Please  order  to-day.  C.  J. 
YODER.  Grantsville,  Md. 


100  TONS  choice  mixed  hay  for  sale:  $16  per 
ton  f.o.b.  New  Milford.  N.  Y.  HERMAN 
BERGER,  Peaehblow  Farm,  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  FARMERS — Quote  me  on  13  barrels 
potatoes  per  month  to  July.  ('.  W.  GOOD 
WIN,  Supt.,  Smith  Infirmary,  Toiupkinsville, 


II A  V  E  several  ears  wheat  and  oats  straw  for 
sale  at  $14.50  New  York  rate  freight,  also 
have  hay  for  sale.  MILLER  HAY  OO.,  Monroe¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Seven  passenger  ‘‘American”  tour¬ 
ing  ear  in  first  class  condition:  could'  he  made 
into  iKtwerftil  truck;  will  sell  for  cash  or  ex¬ 
change  for  registered  Holstelns  having  value  of 
$('-;  O :  might  consider  other  live  stock  trade. 
GREENFIELD  FARMS.  Center  Square,  Peuna. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  ample  buildings; 

everything  best  condition.  L.  LEE,  Broadal 
bin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  income  property.  Would 
trade  for  good  farm.  F.  W.  SHOW,  Forest 
Depot.  V  a. 


FOR  SALE — -Connecticut  farm.  200  acres,  frill' 
and  dairy.  $10,000.  OWNER,  Box  31,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — Farm  150  acres  in  Rerkshires. 

Good  house — ample  buildings,  stock,  imple¬ 
ments.  E.  RAYNOR,  State  Line,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— -Fruit  and  poultry  farm  of  26  acres, 
near  town  of  2.500  population.  For  particii 
lars  address  McNKICE  A-  SON,  Harrington.  Del. 


* 

Our  postal  savings  banks  now  have 
§59,200.000  from  497,000  depositors.  The 
New  York  office  lias  $9,4S6,538,  which 
is  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  city. 


Bailing  Rye  Straw. 

T  am  growing  rye  as  a  venture  here 
and  would  like  to  know  what  size  bale  of 
straw  the  market  demands?  n.  g. 

Virginia. 

Straw  reaches  New  York  in  hales  of 
various  sizes.  Perhaps  the  most  popular 
is  the  bale  about  four  feet  long  and  tied 
with  7% -foot  wire.  This  will  ordinarily 
run  about  200  pounds.  If  the  straw  is 
left  in  bundles  and -each  one  stepped  on 
and  folded  over  while  filling  the  box,  a 
neat  .square-ended  bale  will  result  which 
lo  ds  nicely  in  the  car  and  sells  better 
than  one  with  straggling  locks  at  the 
corners.  In  pressing  straw  small  bun¬ 
dles  work  better  than  large. 


Jan.  25.  Prices  for  farm  products  are 
at  this  place:  Lard,  11;  tallow,  6;  but¬ 
ter,  32;  eggs.  30:  meats,  per  hundred, 
pork,  §12 ;  hoof,  §12.  Grain,  per  bushel, 
wheat,  §1.35;  corn,  75;  oats,  50;  rye,  §1 ; 
chickens  are  worth  12c.  per  pound  live; 
dried  apples.  4c. ;  onions,  60c.  per  bushel. 

Kratzerville,  Pa.  R.  E.  R. 

Jan.  25.  Earth  covered  with  snow, 
sun  lias  hardly  shone  this  year ;  storm¬ 
ing  or  cloudy  every  day.  Prices  are  ever 
on  the  increase;  wheat  §1.40  bu.,  flour 
that  every  one  must  have  §3.80  per  100 
pounds ;  bran,  §1.50;  middlings,  $1.75; 
Hominy  meal.  $1.60;  oil  meal,  §1.70; 
gluten  meal.  §1.75;  corn.  80c.  bushel; 
oats.  60;  potatoes,  70.  Not  much  doing 
in  stock  just  now.  Horses  not  as  high  as 
a  year  ago ;  cows  a  ready  sale  any  time, 
§50  to  §150.  There  are  some  here  valued 
much  higher,  but  not  for  sale.  Hogs  rath¬ 
er  scarce  and  high-priced;  market  hogs, 
8c.  live;  11c.  dressed;  six-weeks  pigs 
bring  $6  and  §7  pair;  veals,  9c.  lb.  live; 
hens,  10^c. ;  roosters,  same;  butter,  30; 
eggs.  37.  c.  E.  s. 

Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

Wheat,  $1.45;  corn,  77;  butter,  22  to 
25;  eggs,  20;  Spring  chickens,  1 1 1{> ; 
hens,  12;  choice  country  lard,  12*4; 
hay,  §15  to  §16  a  ton.  Above  are  prices 
paid  to  farmers  by  local  merchants. 

Lexington,  Va.,  Jan.  28.  I.  w.  w. 

Jan.  25.  We  now  have  enough  snow 
for  good  sleighing;  some  are  drawing  hay 
and  logs.  A  few  grade  Holstein  cows 
have  been  bought  at  §60  to  §75  j>er  head. 
The  ice  men  have  commenced  their  har¬ 
vest  on  Chautauqua  Lake.  Ice  is  about 
16  inches  thick.  Western  draft  horses 
have  been  shipped  in  to  several  towns  in 
this  county.  The  price  is  about  §600  a 
pair.  p.  s.  S. 

Mayvillo,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  17.  wants  poultry  farm  position ; 

some  experience.  NEW  JERSEY,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


FARMER,  married,  childless,  age  38  life  ex¬ 
perience.  desires  position;  references.  G.  F. 
NEIPP,  Chatham.  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  POULT  R  Y  M  A  N ,  single,  reliable, 
seeks  position,  private  or  commercial;  best 
references.  BOX  33,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARMER — Scotch  Protestant,  practical  in  all 
details,  wishes  gentleman’s  well  equipped 
farm  to  run  on  shares.  W.,  Care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  March  1  by  young  single 
American  on  dairy  or  general  farm;  good 
milker,  sober.  MIKE  GLADIS,  Market  St., 
Garfield,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  MAN  wants  |K>- 
sition  as  gnrdner  or  farm  foreman  to  take 
charge.  HARRY  C.  BUCHIIOUT,  533  W.  145 
St..  N.  Y.  City. 


FARMER'S  SON  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  March  first;  some  experience;  can  fur¬ 
nish  good  reference.  Address  GEORGE  SNOOK, 
AHamuchy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  assistant, 
poultry  farm,  practical  experience,  references 
exchanged.  L.  R.  YAN  WINKLE,  702  E.  Buf¬ 
falo  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Partner  with  some  capital  to  enlarge 
a  goad  paying  poultry  business  and  add  poul¬ 
try  supplies:  investigate  at  once.  RIVER  HEAD 
FARM,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — -Single  man.  experienced 
in  fruits,  small  fruits  and  poultry  on  small 
general  farm.  Hudson  Yalley;  state  wages.  L. 
II..  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  34,  experienced  in  general 
fanning,  wants  responsible  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  up-to-date  farm.  H.  D.  FRENCH,  It.  D. 
No.  4,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 


CITY  MAN,  unmarried,  wants  to  learn  sanitary 
milk  production.  City  or  country.  Board 
and  small  wages  expected;  steady.  Care 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tb  St. 


ONTARIO  Veterinary  College  graduate  desires 
position  on  salary.  19  years’  experience;  satis¬ 
factory  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  COOPERSTOWN,  New  York.  R.  D.  5, 
Bo  x  69. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Apr.  first,  as  working 
farm  manager,  by  temperate  married  Ameri¬ 
can  with  long  experience  in  farm  management 
and  good  executive  ability.  BOX  246,  Rock¬ 
land,  Mass. 


TRUCKER  WANTED— First  class  t'-in-ker  to 
handle  about  ten  acres  of  diversified  truck 
crops  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  Be¬ 
gin  immediately.  THOROUGHFARE  FARMS, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 


SINGLE  MAN,  25.  short  course  student,  desires 
position.  experienced  herdsman,  dairyman, 
buttermaker,  Babcock  test,  etc.;  good  knowledge 
of  poultry:  good  references.  II.  E.  ARM¬ 
STRONG.  113  Tremont  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  foreman  on 
gentleman’s  estate,  by  American,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming;  honest, 
solier  and  always  on  job:  best  of  references.  D. 
ERNEST  PENNEY,  R.  D.  28.  Coscob,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  working  manager; 

married;  practical  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  dairying,  handling  all  farm  machinery,  gas¬ 
oline  engine,  orchard!;,  care  and  raising  of  stock 
and  horses.  Address  n.  K.,  Rural  Ne\V- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7 *4.  acres  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
Rockland  County,  30  miles  from  N.  Y.  Ad 
dress,  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY,  Care  The  It.  N.- 


FOR  SALE — 67  acre  farm,  new  buildings,  ex¬ 
tra  location,  for  price  and  description,  ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  M.  CRANDALL,  Jamestown,  N. 
Y. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  buy.  good  dairy,  poultry. 

fruit  farm,  or  will  accept  management,  of 
same.  EXPERIENCED  FARMER.  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


I-’OR  SAL E — 598  acres,  93  miles  up-State :  2  res¬ 
idences,  6  barns,  near  railroad:  $30  acre: 
would  divide.  FERTILE,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT — Good  farm  and  pay  in  labor. 

Will  rent  200  acre  farm  near  Providence,  R. 
L  Fine  opportunity  for  progressive,  intelligent 
Farmer.  H.  BOYD,  West  Broad'  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres:  orchard,  small 
fruit,  sugar  trees,  woodland,  watered  pastures, 
house  seven  rooms  and  bath,  steam  heated:  in 
fine  conditions;  barns,  sheds.  Address  ROBERT 
LINKE,  Barnard,  Yermont. 


PECAN  ORCHARD,  five  acres;  just  outside  city 
limits  of  De  Land',  Florida:  eigbt-vear-ohl 
trees,  good  varieties;  ample  room  between  for 
orange  or  grapefruit  trees;  price,  $1,000;  easy 
terms.  GOULD-WOOTTEX  CO.,  De  Land,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  selling  baby  chicks 
and  pullets;  yields  $2,500  annually;  new  and 
up-to-date;  conveniently  located.  near  New 
York.  Price,  $9,000.  For  particulars  and  circu¬ 
lar.  address  Box  32,  Care  R.  N.-Y.,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE- — 150  acres,  50  A.  of  the  best  tim¬ 
ber  in  Richland  Co.  Second  bottom  laud, 
drained.  Large  springs.  Buildings  complete. 
On  State  road,  4  miles  from  county  seat.  $85 
acre.  Stock  and  chattel  sale,  March  16th.  J. 
It.  NISSLEY,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Nine  acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
in  village  along  Delaware  and  Hudson  rail¬ 
road;  10  minutes’  walk  depot:  eight  miles  from 
citv:  state  road;  city  and  spring  watered;  good 
buildings;  furnace  heat:  priee,  $3,000;  easy 
terms.  ROCKDALE,  R.  !>..  Box  3.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  chicken  farm  on 
outskirts  of  Boro  of  Marietta;  3  lots  of 
ground  120  feet  on  main  road,  200  feet  deep,  in 
eluding  large  2-story  frame  dwelling  witli  con¬ 
veniences,  five  modern  chicken  houses  in  good 
repair,  tool  house  and  fruit  trees;  an  opportunity 
for  anyone  interested  in  chicken  raising.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  221,  Marietta,  Pa. 


OWNER  will  sell  his  farm  of  460  acres  three 
miles  from  Syracuse  on  State  road,  plenty  of 
good  buildings,  fine  dairy  or  truck  farm,  200 
acres  in  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Timothy,  120  acres 
fine  muck  land,  part  of  which  produced  750 
bushels  onions  per  acre  last  year,  balance  for 
grain  and  pasture.  Address  BOX  309,  Syracuse, 


MARYLAND  FARM — Competent  farmer  with 
grown  son,  or  able  bodied  man  as  help,  with 
team  for  150  acre  farm  on  shares.  Six  room 
dVelling  and  outbuildings.  One  mile  from  Sal¬ 
isbury.  Immediate  possession  given.  Also  two 
smaller  places.  Don't  answer  unless  prepared 
to  farm  intensively.  DOCTOR  BELL,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

f'l  Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1,50  sra 
||  Insects  of  Farm  ami  Garden.  Treat.  1.50  II 

||  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50  || 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  N.  ▼. 


Henderson’s 


Remarkable 

Offer  for  1915 


We  make  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to 
know  Henderson’s  Seeds  and  Henderson’s 
Service,  and  to  obtain  a  complete  distri¬ 
bution  of  our  new  catalog  among  those 
interested. 


Garoen  y 


Every  empty 
envelope  counts 
as  cash  . 


When  you  receive  Header, 
son’s  Collection  of  Special- 
ties  keep  the  coupon  envel-  A 
ope  in  which  the  collection 
W  is  enclosed.  This  coupon 
■  envelope  will  be  accepted 

I  as  25c  cash  payment  on 
’  any  order  of  one  dollar 
■  or  over. -Send  us  10c  0  ■  j 
with  the  coupon  below 

our  catalogue,  our 
Garden  Plans,  6 
packets  of  Hender- 
son’sTested  Seeds 

k  and  the  coupon  Every 

^  envelope  JMr  etlCC  of 
Worth  motllnrlc  r- 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co 


Quality 


Seeds 


-means  bigger  production  and 
increased  quality  of  results 


Offer 
Coupon 


The  unknown  quantity  in  your  garden  and  on  sour  grounds  is  the 
quality  of  the  seeds  you  plant  and  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  seeing 
that  you  obtain  the  best  procurable. 

Every  packet  of  Henderson’s  Seeds  has  behind  it  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  69  years  of  successful  seed  growing  and  selling.  Most  of  the  best 
methods  of  seed  trials  and  testing  originated  with  the  founder  of  our  house,  and 
these  have  been  improved  from  year  to  year  through  three  generations  of  seedsmen 
and  are  today  still  the  best.  Possibly  as  critical  planters  as  any,  in  the  choice  of 
their  seeds,  are  the  market  gardeners  or  truck  farmers.  As  an  endorsement  of  the 
quality  of  ''Henderson’s  Seeds,  we  take  pride  in  the  fact,  that  Peter  Henderson  & 

Co.  supply  a  larger  number  of  professional  growers  than  any  two  seed  houses 
in  the  world.  Henderson’s  Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


^ter  Henderson  &  Co. 

5  and  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NewY ork 

enclose  10c  for  which  send  me  your  cat 
log,  “  Everything  for  the  Garden,”  your 
915  “  Garden  Plans,”  and  the  6  packets  of 
:eds  enclosed  in  coupon  envelope  good  for  2.">c 
s  explained  in  your  advertisement  published  in 
'he  Rural  New-  Y  rher. 


ame. 


We  want  to  send  you  our  beautiful  new  1915  catalogue 
204  pages,  S^color  plates,  1000  frustrations — the 


most  complete  gardening  catalog-,  e  ever  printed. 
We  also  want  you  to  have  our  valuable  “Gar¬ 
den  Plans,”  of  which  one  of  our  customers  says, 
_  “I  found  them  of  immense  value  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  my  garden,”  containing  suggested 
layouts  for  your  garden,  made  up  bv 
men  who  are  thoroughly  capable. 


,ddress_ 


We  also  want  you  to  know  and  try  Henderson’s  Seeds. 

So  we  have  made  up  a  package  m  include  six  packets 
of  seeds,  our  new  catalogue,  and  the  1915  edition 
of  “Garden  Plans,”  all  of  which  we  wi!1  send 
you  for  10c.  Read  complete  details  of  offer  ^^Now! 
at  top  of  page — then  send  10c  with  or  without  ^ 

coupon.  It  is  a  condition  of  this  special  Send  in  the 

offer  that  you  mention  this  publica-  coupon  or  a 

tion.  Address  letter,  enclosing 

10c,  coin  or  stamps. 
You  wiii  be  pieased  with 
35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street  what  we  send  you,  we  are 

New  York  sure.  It  is  the  best  introductory 

offer  we  have  ever  made. 


To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  and  to  quickly 
obtain  a  large  distribution  for  our  mammoth  annual  catalog/4  Everthing  for  the 
_  Garden,”  we  have  made  up  a  collection  of 

T  -bv  - i  iH  Hm  -  -  i 

six  of  our  best  specialties  which  we  will 
send  for  10c,  along  with  pur  catalog  and 
our  41  Garden  Plans.”  This  is  beyond 
question  one  of  the  most  liberal  introduc¬ 
tory  offers  we  or  anyone  else  has  ever  made. 

HERE  IS  THE  OFFER 


“Everything  for  the  Garden” — 

•  •  our  204  page  1915  catalog. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  with  a 
beautifully  lithographed  and  em¬ 
bossed  cover.  Contains  8  color 
"plates  and  1000  illustrations.  It 
is  a  library  of  everything  worth 
while  for  farmer  and  gardener. 

O  Henderson’s  Garden  Plans. 

These  are  a  series  of  sug¬ 
gested  layouts  for  your  garden, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  unusually 
interesting  and  helpful. 

3  Henderson’s  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
•  Radish.  Of  quick  growth, 
small  top,  flesh  white,  mild  and 
crisp. 

4  Henderson’s  Big  Bostca  Lettuce. 

•  A  grand  large  head  lettuce. 
Compact,  tender,  crisp. 


Henderson’s  Genuine  Ponderosa 
•  Tomato.  The  grandest  tomato 
on  earth.  Magnificent  size,  solid 
and  meaty,  with  but  few  seeds. 

6  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters. 

•  Mixed  Colors.  The  highest 
development  in  Asters.  Immense 
double  flowers,  on  large  stems. 

7Eckford’s  Large  Flowering  Sweet 
•  Peas.  Mixed  Colors.  A  glorified 
new  race,  surpassingly  superior  to 
the  older  sorts, 

O  Henderson’s  Butterfly  Pansies. 

C'*  Mixed  Colors.  Largest  flowers 
and  a  magnificent  variety  of  colorings. 

(A  Coupon  envelope,  accepted  by  us  as 

'  •  25c  towards  any  order  of  not 
less  than  $1.00  for  our  seeds,  plants 
and  bulbs. 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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If  You  Are  Going  to  Build  a  New  Barn  or  Re¬ 
model  an  Old  One  You  Should  Have  This  Book 

LOUDEN  BARN  PLANS  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equipment 
It  is  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of  reference  and  instruction 
on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pages  of  LOUDEN  BARN  PLANS  are  full  of  dollar- 
saving  information-— the  best  of  the  building  ideas  that  the 
Louden  Company  has  gathered  during  48  years  of 
barn-building  and  barn-equipment  experience. 

The  advantages  in  each  design  LOUDEN  BARN  PLANS  contains 

in  LOUDEN  BARN  PLANS  are  pointed  5 1  representative  designs  for  cow 

out,  and  estimate  of  construction  cost  is  given.  barns,  orse  barns,  combina- 

In  addition  to  the  barn  plans  shown  in  the  book, there  are 
32  pages  devoted  to  general  construction  problems,  such 
as  concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  construction,  ventilation,  etc. 


When  Writing  For  This  Book 
Please  State  When  You  Expect  to  Build,  and  How  Many 
Cows  and  How  Many  Horses  You  Want  to  House 


tion  and  general  purpose 
barns, aswellas  many 
other  designs  for 
hog  barns,  pens, 
hay  sheds, 
etc. 


WE  HAVE  DESIGNS  FOR  NEARLY  4,000 
BARNS  and  our  architects  will  give  your  letter  per¬ 
sonal  attention  if  we  learn  your  exact  requirements. 


to  Louden  barns  the  milk  flow  often  increases 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  herd  is  reduced  from  one  third  to  one  half. 
The  cost  of  installing  Louden  equipment  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  small,  and  is  just  as  great  an  economy 
for  the  man  with  a  half  dozen  head  of  stock  as  for 
the  man  with  hundreds  of  animals.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  labor  saved  is  the  same. 


LOUDEN  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a  clean,  sani¬ 
tary  bam  with  a  minimum  of  expense  for  upkeep. 

When  cows  are  transferred  from  dark,  dirty  barns 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carriers  Cow  Stalls  Cow  Pens  Hay  Loft  Equipment 

Feed  Carriers  Horse  Stalls  Calf  Pens  Water  Basins 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Mangers  Bull  Pens  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door 

Harness  Carriers  Manger  Divisions  Hog  Pens  Hangers _ 

Hay  Carriers  Feed  Racks  Sheep  Pens  Power  Hoists ,  and 

Feed  Trucks  CATALOGS  FREE  Other  Barn  SpeciaUm  Plans.  I  expect  to  build 

(or  remodel)  barn  for 


cows 


Other  Barn  Specialties ^ 

Louden  Machinery  Company  *  1867)  2607  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa /< 

V  /n' 

la 


o0  Louden 
aS4  Mach’y 
( P  Company, 

>  2607  Broadway, 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Please  send  me 
copy  of  Louden  Barn 


and - - — 

Barn  will  be  about 


horses. 

feet. 


Name 


State- 
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THE  NITROGEN  PROBLEM. 

The  Limiting  Factor  in  all  Agriculture. 

A  CONTRAST  IN  GROWTH.— “How  yellow  and 
sickly-looking  the  corn  appears  on  the  north 
side  of  that  field  yonder,  and  how  healthy  and 
bright  green  it  is  on  this  side/’  "Yes.  this  half  of 
that  plot  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  fertilizer 
containing  plenty  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  while  the  north 
side  has  received  no  ni¬ 
trogen  other  than  that 
w  li  i  c  h  was  normally 
present  in  the  soil. 

Plenty  of  nitrogen  must 
be  present  if  the  crop  is 
to  r  e  s  p  o  n  d  .properly 
Speaking  of  nitrogen,  do 
you  see  any  difference 
in  those  two  plots  of 
Timothy  just  this  side 
of  the  corn?”  “Why, 
yes ;  the  one  this  way 
appears  much  thicker 
and  taller,  also  much 
darker  green  in  color, 
while  the  further  plot 
is  short  and  yellow  in 
color,  and  without  much 
body.”  "You  have  told 
the  story  correctly,  for 
the  field  this  way  which 
shows  such  a  luxuriant 
growth  has  been  top- 
dressed  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  nitrate  of  soda 
twice  during  the  early 
Spring  and  Summer, 
while  the  second  plot 
has  received  no  addi¬ 
tional  nitrogen.  These 
are  but  two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  many  around 
us  which  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  nitrogen  is 
one  of  the  strongest 
limiting  factors  in  crop 
production.”  Such  was 
the  conversation  which 
took  place  one  .June 
afternoon  last  Summer 
as  I  was  accompanying 
Irving  L.  Owen,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  College 
Farm  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  on  a  trip 
about  the  fields  and 
plots  of  the  N.  .T.  Agri- 
cu  1  tu  ra  1  E  x  p  e  r  i  m  ent 
S  t  a  t  i  o  n.  Such  pro¬ 
nounced  results  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  emphatic 
a  statement  naturally 
led  me  to  analyze  the 
nitrogen  problem  more 
thoroughly,  especially  in 
its  application  to  other 
phases  of  agriculture. 

s’liii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiniiH  mu,  mi,  mic  = 

NITROGEN. 

1 1  Every  plant  must  H 
||  have  it. 

PROTEIN. 

||  Every  animal  must  11 
have  it. 

r  ...•  i  mi  t  ii  i  hi  i  iiiiiiii  mu  ii  i  nut  ini  hi  ||  mm  iiiiiuiiiiiiiimiiif'  ;£ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinimim, in,,, im||||f 

Nitrogen,  as  you 
know,  is  that  elusive 
particle  of  matter  which  the  chemist  calls  an  ele¬ 
ment,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  (N).  It  is 
an  element  which  is  hard  to  get  and  still  harder  to 
hold,  and  consequently,  it  is  expensive.  In  fact, 
nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  fertilizers  and  protein  in 
feeding  stuffs,  is  the  most  expensive  material  which 
the  farmer  has  to  purchase.  Nitrogen  exists  in  the 


air  and  also  in  greater  or  less  amounts  in  the  soil. 
Soluble  forms  of  nitrogen  are  constantly  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  soil,  by  the  action  of  nitrifying  bac¬ 
teria.  It  is  by  the  action  of  these  minute  organisms 
that  nitrogen  is  continually  changed  over  into  a 
form  in  which  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  plants. 

NITROGEN  AND  PLANTS. — Of  the  three  ele- 


MATURING  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ON  AN  ALFALFA  RANGE 


CORN  WITH  HEAVY  FOLIAGE.  DUE  TO  ABUNDANT  NITROGEN.  Fig.  77 

ments  which  go  to  make  up  a  fertilizer,  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  has  to  do  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  health  of  the  plant  and  the  proper 
formation  of  protoplasm,  which  is  the  living  matter 
of  all  tissue.  It  is  due  to  nitrogen  that  well-nour¬ 
ished  plants  show  a  bright  green,  luxuriant  growth 
and  color.  The  potash  goes  more  to  the  making  of 


the  stalks  and  to  give  backbone  to  the  plant,  while 
the  phosphoric  acid  goes  into  seed  production.  Ni¬ 
trogen  is  available  for  fertilizer  in  three  distinct 
forms.  First,  nitrogen  which  is  quickly  available 
and  useful  for  immediate  results.  Second,  nitrate 
of  ammonia  which  is  more  slowly  available,  but 
just  as  efficient.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  less  soluble 

and  cheaper  sources  of 
nitrogen,  such  as  tank¬ 
age,  fish,  etc.,  which 
are  never  as  efficient  as 
the  more  soluble  forms. 
The  best  commercial 
fertilizer  c  o  n  t.  ains  a 
combination  of  all  three 
of  these  sources,  hence 
making  a  continual  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  most  import¬ 
ant  element  available. 

NITROGEN  GATH¬ 
ERERS.  —  Eliminating 
chemical  fertilizers,  the 
nitrogen  problem  can  lie 
largely  solved  by  the 
frequent  use  of  legum¬ 
inous  crops,  such  as  Al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  cow  peas, 
etc.  These  little  plants 
get  the  name  legumes 
from  the  fact  that  on 
their  roots  are  found 
small  nodules,  w  h  i  c  h 
contain  minute  organ¬ 
isms  which  take  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  and 
give  it  to  the  plant.  It 
has  been  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment  that  Alfalfa 
not  only  yields  a  great 
supply  of  hay  rich  in 
nitrogen,  but  if  t  h  e 
stubble  or  sod  is  turned 
Fig.  70.  under,  the  humus,  to¬ 

gether  with  the  nitro¬ 
gen  present,  is  just  as 
efficient  for  the  growing 
of  a  good  crop  of  corn 
on  the  land  as  if  a  com¬ 
plete  corn  fertilizer  had 
been  used.  Aside  from 
this  fertilizing  value, 
there  is  considerable 
protein  in  the  cured  Al¬ 
falfa,  which  makes  it  a 
very  valuable  stock 
food.  Clover  is  also 
very  valuable  for  hay, 
as  well  as  a  soil  improv¬ 
er.  By  the  ability  to 
take  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  legumes  are  able  to 
grow  luxuriant  foliage 
and  heavy  growth  with¬ 
out  depleting  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil. 

COVER  CROPS.— 
Again,  the  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  growing 
of  suitable  cover  crops 
such  as  clover,  vetch, 
and  even  wheat  or  rye. 
All  cover  crops  tend  to 
take  from  the  soil  nitro¬ 
gen  in  soluble  forms 
which  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.  They  take 
this  nitrogen  into  their 
tissues  and  hold  it  until 
such  time  as  they  are 
p  1  o  w  e  d  under,  after 
which,  as  the  vegetable  matter  decays,  it  becomes 
available  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  These  legumes 
add  to  the  stock  of  nitrogen  already  present  in  the 
soil,  by  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Observation 
shows  that  the  growth  of  all  crops,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  legumes,  is  limited  by  the  minimum  amount 
of  nitrogen  present;  lmnce  the  necessity  of  appro- 
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ciating  the  means  of  supplying  this  valuable  fertil¬ 
izing  element  at  a  minimum  cost  and  in  a  sufficient 
amount.  Chemical  fertilizers  and  stable  manure 
are  available,  hut  legumes  and  Winter  cover  crops 
possess  a  remarkable  ability  to  maintain  a  high 
nitrogen  content  at  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense. 

NITROGEN  AND  ANIMALS. — Nitrogen,  as  a 
food  for  animals,  is  always  associated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  chemical  elements.  This  group  is  called 
protein.  One  particle  of  protein  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Combined  with  the 
nitrogen  to  make  this  protein  group  are  carbon,  oxy¬ 
gen.  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  Common  examples  of 
protein  are  the  whites  of  eggs,  lean  meat  from  which 
all  fat  particles  have  been  washed,  gluten  in  wheat 
flour,  and  the  casein  in  milk.  Protein  is  the  most 
important  group  of  materials  found  in  the  animal’s 
body.  It:  forms  the  base  of  all  living  matter,  and 
goes  to  make  up  the  life-giving  material  of  proto¬ 
plasm.  The  functions  of  protein  are  three-fold. 
First,  protein  fed  to  animals  goes  towards  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  flesh,  hence  adequate  protein  must  be  pres¬ 
ent,  in  the  rations  for  young  growing  animals,  as 
ihe  calf  or  young  chick.  Again,  protein  repairs 
waste  in  the  mature  animal;  in  other  words,  it 
builds  up  the  loss  which  is  constantly  going  on  in 
'he  processes  of  life.  Lastly,  its  great  function 
lies  in  its  ability  to  furnish  material  for  the  animal 
to  produce  products  outside  of  its  body.  Protein 
must  he  supplied  abundantly,  as  its  place  cannot 
be  taken  by  any  other  nutrient,  such  as  carbo-hy¬ 
drates  or  fat. 

SOURCES  OF  PROTEIN. — The  sources  of  protein 
for  animal  feeding  are  many  and  varied.  For  the 
dairy  herd,  cotton  seed  and  oil  meal  are  the  most 
efficient.  For  the  poultry  flock,  meat  scrap  and 
skim-milk,  together  with  concentrated  vegetable 
protein,  such  as  is  found  in  gluten  meal  and  oil 
meal.  Protein  feeds  are  expensive  to  purchase  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  nitrogen.  The  value  of 
many  food  materials  containing  protein  is  based  on 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  protein  present.  It  should  be 
possible  to  secure  a  pound  of  protein  in  any  concen¬ 
trated,  nitrogenous  food  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a 
pound.  Again,  production  is  limited  by  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  protein  in  the  ration.  A  cow  weigh¬ 
ing  1000  pounds  and  producing  25  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  must  consume  2*4  pounds  of  protein,  or  10  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  matter  of  her  ration.  From  this 
consumption,  she  produces  albumen  and  casein  in 
the  milk  to  the  amount  of  one  pound  daily,  the  rest 
being  utilized  in  digestion.  Of  even  greater  inter¬ 
est  is  the  fact  that  in  a  flock  of  laying  hens  one 
pound  of  protein  per  100  pounds  live  weight  is  con- 
sumed  daily,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  protein  con¬ 
sumption  of  20  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  in  the  ration. 
Assuming  that  this  flock  produces  a  25  per  cent  egg 
yield  the  eggs  laid  will  contain  .72  pounds  of  protein 
in  the  form  of  albumen.  The  hen  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  transformer  of  protein  known,  produc¬ 
ing  a  greater  amount  of  high  quality  production  in 
proportion  to  the  food  consumed  than  any  other 
animal. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION.— It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  production  is  directly  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  material  con¬ 
sumed.  An  experiment  under  way  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  which  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  three  years,  shows  that  three  different 
flocks  of  birds,  one  receiving  10%  meat  scrap,  an¬ 
other  20%,  and  the  other  30%,  produced  eggs  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  meat  scrap  con¬ 
sumed.  That  is,  the  greater  the  consumption  the 
heavier  the  production.  Nitrogen  it  is,  then,  that 
makes  our  crops  grow  and  enables  the  farmer  to 
produce  a  crop  with  a  good  margin  of  profit.  It  is 
ihe  use  of  nitrogen  that  enables  us  farmers  to  stay 
in  the  business,  so  let  us  look  carefully  to  our  supply, 
in  Fig.  SO  are  shown  four  available  concentrated 
protein  feeding  stuffs:  A,  gluten  meal  averaging  2S 
per  cent,  of  protein;  B,  linseed  oil  meal  averaging  32 
per  cent,  of  protein;  C,  cottonseed  meal,  averaging 
-12  per  cent,  of  protein ;  D,  meat  scrap  averaging  50 
per  cent,  of  protein.  Protein  for  stock  feeding  can 
be  secured  more  cheaply  from  these  concentrated 
products  than  from  any  other  source. 

HARKY  R.  LEWIS. 


GROWING  CUT  FLOWERS  IN  MANITOBA. 

WISH  to  grow  cut  flowers  for  local  demand ;  I  have 
had  no  management  of  greenhouse,  but  am  familiar 
with  the  work.  My  place  is  rather  exposed,  so  I 
thought  perhaps  a  lean-to,  facing  south,  with  a 
'  anto,  service  building,  at  the  back,  would  be  warmer 
ban  an  even-span,  and  consume  less  fuel.  Will  there 
i  e  sufficient  light,  say,  for  carnations,  etc.,  and  will  an 
<  Id  boiler  give  good  service?  I  can  get,  very  cheaply, 
old  portable  thrasher  engines  of  various  sizes.  Would 
I  better  get  a  new  one  from  some  horticultural  firm? 
T  had  thought  of  lean-to  12x45  feet.  I  would  rather  not 
’  nve  it  on  east  side  of  house.  Our  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  west.  Should  I  have  glass  and  must 
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boiler  bo  directly  opposite  lean-to  in  basement  of  house? 
In  that  event  I  would  have  to  build  chimney  up  against 
house  and  through  greenhouse.  A.  A. 

Manitoba. 

I  do  not  think  a  lean-to  would  give  best  results, 
a s  nearly  as  good  results  for  growing  cut  flowers  as 
a  two-thirds  span  roof  for  a  location  where  the  sun 
would  strike  the  roo£  from  a  point  low  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  as  it  would  so  far  north.  A  better  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  if  a  narrow  house  is  desired  to  use 
a  bar  on  the  south  side  about  10  feet  long  and  a 
six-foot  bar  on  the  north  side.  This  would  make 
a  house  12  feet  wide  and  give  a  good  pitch  to  the 
roof;  better  light  than  the  lean-to  and  the  flowers 
will  grow  much  more  erect  and  of  better  quality. 

If  a  larger  house  is  contemplated  eventually,  why 
not  save  money  by  starting  a  house  where  you  have 
planned  to  have  larger  building,  by,  say  20x30  feet, 
making  the  end  next  dwelling  permanent  and  bolt¬ 
ing  the  far  end  on  in  such  a  manner  that  when  you 
want  to  extend  the  house  the  end  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  when  the  extension  has  been  added? 
You  will  have  a  house  in  the  20  feet  width  much 
easier  to  heat,  and  manage,  and  you  can  grow  better 
crops  in  it  than  in  the  12-foot  width.  The  best  ar- 


DITGIIING  MUCK  LAND.  FIG.  78. 


rangement  for  a  20-foot  width  would  be  east  and 
west  also,  and  bars  could  be  14  feet  long  on  south 
side  and  about  nine  feet  on  north  side.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  the  south  side  eave  of  a  light  piece  of 
cypress  about  2x3  inches,  so  as  not  to  cast  too  much 
shade  and  put  two  to  three  feet  of  glass  below  the 
eave  plate.  lTou  would  also  find  an  advantage  by 
having  glass  in  each  end  from  a  point  about  18 
inches  above  the  beds  to  the  top.  Banking  earth 
as  high  as  possible  round  sides  would  help  save 
fuel. 

The  thrashing  engine  boiler  would  do  very  well 
for  heating,  but  be  sure  you  get  one  that  will  not 
give  out  in  mid-Winter.  If  hot  water  is  used  the 
boiler  should  have  a  3%  or  four-inch  outlet  and  in¬ 
let.  The  piping  could  he  arranged  as  outlined  in 
article  recently  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  a 
a  greenhouse  for  the  small  place.  I  can  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  placing  the  boiler  in  the  dwelling  house 
cellar,  and  using  a  chimney  already  built  for  smoke 
flue,  provided  the  chimney  would  have  as  large  or 
larger  area  than  the  smoke  outlet  in  the  boiler. 

For  steam  you  will  need  175  to  200  square  feet 
of  radiation  and  for  hot  water  about  300  feet.  I 
do  not  know  how  low  your  temperature  goes,  but 
think  that  amount  should  heat  a  20x30  foot  house  to 
50  degrees  at  20  degrees  below  zero,  unless  the  wind 
would  he  rather  high.  If  you  have  zero  or  below 
and  high  winds  at  same  time,  best  use  more  pipe. 
That  would  require  460  feet  1*4 -inch  pipe  for  steam, 
or  480  feet  of  2-incli  for  hot  water.  Best  size  for 
glass  would  be  16x24  inches,  bars  placed  16  inches 
apart.  Double  strength  B  glass  would  answer. 

ELMER  ,T.  WEAVER. 


SUBDUING  MUCK. 

N  many  farms  there  are  valuable  pieces  of 
land,  unused  and  unproductive,  because  of  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  bringing  them  to  a 
state  of  cultivation.  Especially  is  this  true  in  many 
cases  with  muck  soil.  We  have  a  piece  of  about  two 
acres  of  good  muck,  which  when  we  bought  this 
place,  some  four  years  ago,  was  overrun  with  cat 
tails  and  undergrowth,  and  was  the  nesting  place 
for  the  red-wing  for  miles  around.  Some  years  be¬ 
fore  loads  of  soil  had  been  dug  from  this  spot  and 
sold  for  fertilizer,  and  it  had  left  bad  holes  and  low 
sj lots,  which  were  full  of  water,  making  it  unsafe  to 
put  a  team  on  for  breaking  up  the  sod.  The  land 
sloped  to  a  brook,  which,  while  the  fall  was  slight, 
made  drainage. 

The  first  year  we  cut  the  undergrowth  and 
worked  the  land  as  far  as  we  could  at  the  edge  of 
the  piece,  deepening  and  widening  the  brook,  but 
being  careful  to  keep  what  little  fall  there  was.  In 


this  way  we  reclaimed  a  small  strip,  but  it  was  too 
slow  with  fine  muck  waiting  to  produce  crops  of 
celery. 

Last  Fall  we  made  a  bargain  with  two  men,  who 
wished  Winter  work,  to  spade  the  land  at  so  much 
a  square  rod.  They  would  start  at  the  dry  side  and, 
taking  a  strip  a  rod  wide,  would  work  it  across  to 
the  brook.  First  digging  a  ditch  IS  inches  deep  and 
two  feet  wide,  they  turned  over  the  sod  and  roots 
from  the  next  strip  into  it,  with  the  muck  from  the 
new  strip  on  top,  making  a  new  ditch  to  again  fill 
with  the  next  strip.  In  this  way  they  covered  a 
large  piece,  leaving  it  broken  up,  open  to  the 
weather,  and  leveling  it  more  or  less  as  they  went, 
by  filling  the  holes  when  they  came  to  them.  The 
next  Spring  it  was  in  first  class  shape,  ready  for 
use,  and  grew  us  high-grade  celery,  repaying  the 
cost  of  the  labor  more  than  double. 

This  Winter,  even  with  the  heavy  snows,  we  have 
reclaimed  another  large  piece  with  the  labor  of  our 
regular  hired  man,  in  spare  time,  making  no  ad¬ 
ditional  expense,  and  before  Spring  hope  to  have 
Ihe  entire  spot  ready  for  use.  The  snow  has  added 
to  the  work,  but  it  will  well  repay  the  labor  in  the 
end.  The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  78,  shows  one 
end  of  the  work,  with  the  ditch  full  of  snow  and 
surface  water,  but  the  sod  went  into  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  just  as  well.  Many  a  farmer  could  add 
much  to  the  value  of  his  farm  and  a  material  in¬ 
crease  to  his  income  by  investing  a  little  labor 
on  the  unused  and  low  spots  of  his  farm,  and  re¬ 
claiming  valuable  land  that  now  is  being  allowed 
to  lie  idle.  r.  w. 


A  BACK-TO-THE-GRASS  PLAN. 

AM  a  manufacturer  and  conduct  a  business,  but 
am  a  farmer  at  heart,  being  born  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  and  know  what  hard  work  is.  I  have 
a  little  money  to  invest,  and  there  seem  to  be 
two  avenues  open  for  investment.  One  is  to  invest  in 
tenant  houses  here  in  the  city,  and  as  I  figure  it,  the 
best  of  these  will  only  pay  about  10  per  cent,  interest, 
and  the  other,  which  I  am  thinking  of,  and  want  ad¬ 
vice  or  opinion  on,  is  farm  land  for  hay  purposes.  I 
know  of  a  farm  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine.  This  farm  is  very  level  and  well  freed 
from  rocks  (in  that  locality  farms  are  naturally  rocky). 
The  land  I  call  heavy  soil  or  soil  that  holds  moisture, 
and  I  think  well  adapted  to  a  hay  farm.  The  farm  has 
been  neglected  by  two  men  who  fell  heir  to  it,  so 
consequently  is  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation  and  very 
sour.  There  are  100  acres,  and  it  can  be  bought  for 
$10  an  acre.  My  plan  was  to  buy  that.  First  year 
plow  and  lime  it  well,  sow  to  buckwheat  to  be  turned 
under  in  Fall;  refit  the  ground,  sow  to  Winter  rye, 
using  fertilizer,  turn  under  in  Spring,  then  to  adopt 
the  Clark  system  of  a  continuous  disking  and  harrow- 
;:rg  during  the  Summer  months,  and  in  September  seed 
to  grass,  using  fertilizer.  Next  Spring  top-dress  with 
fertilizer,  and  I  believe  one  might  look  for  a  fair  crop 
of  hay,  which  would  turn  a  better  dividend  for  the 
money  invested  on  a  10-year  basis  than  investing  in 
city  property.  The  first  two  or  three  years  I  would 
plan  on  no  income  at  all,  but  to  do  everything  to  get 
a  permanent  grass  field  established,  and  after  establish¬ 
ing  it  continue  to  use  a  certain  percent  of  the  income 
each  year  to  put  back  on  the  soil  in  fertilizer.  There 
is  no  stable  manure  to  he  had,  so  the  whole  work  would 
depend  on  fertilizers.  Three  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  city  property  will  not  buy  much ;  I  believe  $2,000 
invested  in  labor  and  fertilizer  above  the  cost  of  the 
land  vwould  yield  a  better  return.  I  would  have  to 
depend  on  having  the  work  done  on  the  start,  but 
sooner  or  later  I  expect  to  be  on  the  job,  as  I  now  own 
some  property  there,  and  when  things  are  right  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  farm.  My  plan  is,  when  small  tractors 
become  a  little  more  practical,  I  will  use  one  for 
taking  care  of  a  hay  crop  and  make  hay  farming,  beef 
cattle,  pork  and  poultry  my  chief  business  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  a  tractor  and  that  combination  I  would  not 
need  to  keep  a  team  aside  from  a  driving  horse.  Is  the 
plan  I  have  outlined  for  building  that  farm  practical, 
and  if  so  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  which 
is  the  safer  investment.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  side 
of  it.  o.  s.  M. 

Our  advice  to  this  back-to-the-lander  is  “Go  ahead 
with  your  plans!”  This  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  ordinary  scheme.  This  man  does  not  leave 
his  business,  hut  seeks  to  invest  his  surplus  capital, 
and  will  not  be  ruined  if  his  plan  fails.  Then  again, 
he  does  not  expect  too  much  from  the  soil,  and  is 
ready  to  spend  two  years  of  work  and  needed  capital 
in  fitting  it  properly.  We  think  this  hay  land  fitted 
in  this  way  will  prove  a  better  investment  in  the 
end  than  the  town  houses.  The  drawback  to  the 
scheme  is  that  all  the  work  must  be  hired.  This  is 
expensive,  and  it  cannot  be  done  under  the  owner’s 
eye.  If  the  same  plan  was  suggested  for  potatoes, 
corn  or  cabbage  we  should  advise  against  it,  hut 
grass  is  different,  and  the  fitting  can  be  done  by 
proxy.  When  it  comes  to  putting  in  the  seed  and 
applying  the  fertilizer  we  advise  our  friend  to  he 
right  on  the  job  and  do  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
himself.  As  this  man  understands  what  to  expect 
and  what  not  to  expect  our  advice  would  be  to  try  it. 


The  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  supports  a 
creamery  which  takes  the  milk  of  500  cows.  Iu  that 
section  of  the  South  the  financial  condition  is  good. 

Dr.  John  J.  Black,  in  his  book  “Eating  to  Live,” 
says  that  in  Australia  there  are  luncheon  shops  where 
fruit  is  given,  all  one  can  eat,  with  bread  and  milk 
or  coffee.  You  pay  10  or  15  cents,  get  your  bread  and 
coffee  and  help  yourself  to  fruit.  This  leads  to  an 
enormous  demand  for  fruit. 
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SILAGE  CROPS  FOR  THE  NORTH. 

Millet,  Oats,  Peas  and  Vetch. 

OULD  you  give  me  some  information  in  regard 
to  silage  that  is  not  corn?  We  are  on  the  uplands, 
where  corn  is  not  a  sure  crop  every  year,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  heavy  clay  soils.  What  crops  could  I  use 
as  a  substitute?  Would  oats  and  peas  with  some  buck¬ 
wheat  do?  Do  you  know  whether  this  has  ever  been 
tried  by  anyone?  c.  w.  u. 

Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

In  reply  to  your  Northern  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent.  C.  W.  H.,  who  says  he  is  located  “on  the  up¬ 
lands  at  2.000  feet  elevation,’’  and  who  has  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  good  crops  of  silage  corn  on  ac¬ 
count  of  short  seasons,  I  would  suggest  that  he  try 
cats  and  peas  or  millet  and  peas.  Either  of  these 
crops  can  he  successfully  grown  in  the  North,  for 
silage.  In  general  oats  and  Canada  peas  are  to  be 
preferred,  but  the  season  for  silo  filling  is  not  the 
best,  because  the  crop  needs  to  be  harvested,  as  a 
rule,  just  when  the  haying  is  rushing.  As  far  north 
as  C.  W.  II.  is  located,  however,  oats  and  peas  will 
do  well  if  sown  rather  late — from  May  15  to  25. 
This  ought  to  place  the  harvest  as  late  as  the  last  of 
July  or  early  in  August  after  the  haying  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Two  bushels  of  a  large  growing  oats  with 
one  bushel  of  the  peas,  has  been  found  to  give  about 
the  right  proportion.  Fifteen  pounds  of  Hairy 
vetch  might  be  substituted  for  the  peas  and  the 
quality  of  silage  would  be  fully  as  good  as  from 
peas  and  oats.  The  price  of  Hairy  vetch  is  high 
this  year,  but  even  at  present  prices  (about  $8  per 
bushel)  the  mixture  will  be  about  the  same  expense 
as  where  one  bushel  of  peas  is  used. 

The  vetch  or  the  peas  can  also  be  grown  with 
Japanese  millet,  and  this  crop  can  be  sown  as  bite 
us  the  first  week  in  June.  Not  over  eight  quarts 
of  the  millet  seed  should  be  used,  and  as  a  rule  it 
will  be  found  that  the  millet  will  support  the  vetch 
better  than  it  will  the 
peas.  Fifteen  pounds 
per  acre  of  vetch  is  as 
much  as  it  is  advisable 
to  use  in  this  case. 

If  C.  W.  II.  can  feel 
safe  against  killing 
frosts  until  the  first 
week  in  September,  and 
can  give  the  crop  a  nat¬ 
urally  warm,  loamy  soil, 
he  might  be  able  to 
grow  an  early  flint  corn 
and  Medium  Green  Soy 
beans.  Many  farmers 
in  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty  have  grown  this  com¬ 
bination  with  success. 

Even  where  the  corn  will  not  mature  ears  before 
frost,  the  beans  improve  the  quality  of  silage  so 
much  that  the  lack  of  well-developed  ears  is  not 
very  serious.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  the 
corn  and  beans  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed,  and 
not  to  cover  more  than  an  inch.  Tt  would  pay  C. 
W.  II.  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Farm  Bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  his  county  and  to  arrange  to  test  out  these 
crops  in  a  small  way.  before  growing  them  exten¬ 
sively.  The  oats  and  vetch  and  the  oats  and  peas, 
however,  have  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  North¬ 
ern  counties,  so  that  no  risk  will  he  run  about  get¬ 
ting  a  good  crop.  chas.  s.  phelps. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  AND  COST  OF  APPLES. 

Small  Returns  for  Hard  Work. 

F  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  records  are 
correct  there  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth  in  grow¬ 
ing  apples.  Strawberries  or  other  small  fruits 
leave  the  apple  business  far  in  the  rear.  For  10 
years  records  were  kept  in  a  orchard  valued  at  $500 
per  acre.  It  was  found  that  for  the  past  10  years 
the  average  net  profit  per  acre  has  been  $05.60,  and 
this  in  an  orchard  that  has  been  well  cared  for  and 
rightly  managed.  Figures  from  the  Federal  Office 
of  Farm  Management  show  the  total  cost  of  a  15- 
acre  orchard  of  527  trees  40  to  50  years  old.  mainly 
Baldwins  and  Greenings,  to  be  as  follows:  Per  acre 
$144.21;  per  tree  $4.03;  per  barrel  $1.01.  This  is 
summarized  under  the  heading  of  labor  costs,  cash 
costs  and  fixed  costs.  Labor  costs  include,  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating  harvesting,  packing,  etc.  Cash 
costs  include  spray  material,  manure,  seeds,  barrels, 
storage,  freight,  etc.  Fixed  costs  embrace  taxes,  in¬ 
surance,  interest  and  other  fixed  expenses.  Thus  it 
takes  capital  as  well  as  brains  to  make  the  apple 
business  profitable.  My  own  records  are  even  high¬ 
er  than  this,  and  I  find  that  $1.31  is  the  total  cash 
outlay  for  a  barrel  of  apples  out  of  storage  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  consumer’s  doors.  This  cost  can  be 
easily  increased  to  $1.50  per  barrel  by  adding  one 


more  spraying  to  the  crop,  a  little  longer  haul  to 
market  and  shrinkage  loss.  I  would  not  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  about  50%  of  the  barrelled 
stock  put  on  the  market  costs  the  grower  50  cents 
per  bushel  or  $1.50  per  barrel.  Accurate  statistics 
are  wanting  on  this  subject  but  they  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  valuable.  Little  items  like  oil. 
gasoline  or  axle  grease  all  add  to  the  final  cost  of 
a  bushel  of  apples,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  “figuring”  to 
make  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  show  a  profit 
after  the  crop  is  all  sold. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  apple  business  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  specialized  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  requires  scientific  training,  skill  and 
good  business  ability  to  make  it  a  success.  I  am 
not  one  of  your  “two  blades  of  grass”  enthusiasts 
and  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  con- 


FitESii  Eggs  In  a  Neat  Package.  Fig.  79. 

sumption  at  profitable  prices  in  apple  production. 
The  past  season’s  crop  was  the  largest  on  record; 
prices  have  been  extremely  low  and  yet  the  apples 
still  last  to  keep  prices  down,  while  consumption 
has  been  above  the  average  owing  to  cheaper  ap¬ 
ples.  That  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  at  profitable  prices  to  the  grower  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  we  do  not  like  to  conjure  with,  yet  we  must 
look  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  reckon  the  cost. 


With  fancy  sprayed  apples  selling  at  $2.50  per  bar¬ 
rel  and  carrying  an  overhead  charge  of  $1.50  per 
barrel,  no  grower  is  going  to  stay  in  the  business 
long.  Either  the  price  of  apples  will  have  to  in¬ 
crease  or  production  decrease.  At  the  above  figures 
of  selling  price  this  nets  the  grower  33  1-3  cents  per 
bushel  for  fancy  sprayed  fruit,  which  is  less  than 
he  formerly  sold  culls  for.  The  war  has  been  a 
very  limited  factor  in  curtailing  consumption,  the  ex- 


One  Dozen  Eggs  And  The  Protein  Content.  Fig.  81. 

port  being  about  up  to  the  average,  and  although 
disturbed  industrial  conditions  have  cheapened 
prices  we  are  not  able  to  sell  all  the  apples  we  have 
raised  at  profitable  prices.  When  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  favor  the  growing  of  apples  over  a  large  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  get  bumper  crops  like 
last  year,  we  can  expect  a  glut  in  the  market  and 
disastrous  prices.  Tt  is  only  by  the  failure  of  some 


other  person  that  we  profit,  however,  hard  that  may 
seem.  When  you  see  apples  selling  at  “two  for  a 
nick"  at  the  fruit  stand  don’t  get  the  idea  that 
the  fruit  grower  is  getting  rich.  Probably  one  half 
a  cent  out  of  that  nickel  is  the  producer’s  share. 

Indiana.  s.  H.  burton. 

TREATING  THE  HIRED  MAN  “WHITE.” 
Good  Returns  from  Good  Help. 

E  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  scar¬ 
city  of  farm  labor,  but  as  I  am  not  trou¬ 
bled  that  way  I  thought  it  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  tell  how  I  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  1  insist 
on  good  help.  We  do  not  tolerate  bums  or  rowdies. 
As  we  have  to  take  our  help  into  our  family  as  one 
of  us.  we  insist  that  they  be  clean,  decent,  and  sober. 
In  order  to  get  that  kind  of  a  man  we  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  market  price;  then  we  endeavor  to 
keep  him  interested  in  our  work,  and  contented. 
Our  day’s  work  is  short  (for  a  farmer),  from  5  a.  in. 
to  6  p.  m.  We  are  always  through  with  the  day’s 
work  and  ready  for  supper  at  six  o’clock.  I  might, 
say  that  we  do  not  quit  work  at  that  time  to  please 
any  hired  man,  but  that  we  have  had  enough  our 
selves,  and  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  some 
other  manner. 

In  my  opinion,  the  long  days  of  work  on  most 
farms  is  the  main  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labor.  I  know  that  our  work  is  always  done  on 
time,  and  our  crops  are  as  good  as  those  who  work 
several  hours  a  day  more  than  we  do,  and  I  fancy 
we  enjoy  our  life  just  a  little  more  than  those  who 
work  many  more  hours  a  day.  We  have  lots  of 
good  things  to  read;  weekly  and  monthly  magazines 
and  papers  and  books.  Now,  while  they  are  not 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  hired  man 
contented.  I  observe  that  he  reads  them  as  much  as 

we  do.  We  live  only 
four  miles  from  a  city, 
but  I  have  frequently 
known  our  men  not  to 
visit  the  city  for  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time. 

Of  course,  I  have  had 
some  men  who  were  bet 
ter  than  others,  but  I 
have  never  had  one  that 
did  not  stay  his  time 
out.  Some  years  ago  a 
man  applied  to  me  for 
work  who  had  worked 
the  previous  year  for  a 
neighbor.  The  neighbor 
said  he  was  slow,  “aw¬ 
fully  slow,”  in  fact,  but 
I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him.  so  hired  him.  At  first, 
I  myself  began  to  think  he  was  “awfully  slow” ; 
so  I  began  to  watch  him  a  little.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  was  taking  an  extra  long  time  to  get  himself 
and  team  to  work  in  the  morning,  but  after  I 
watched  I  found  he  was  working  on  the  horses; 
grooming  them,  cleaning  the  collars,  etc.  In  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  I  found  my  horses  looking  better  than 
they  had  looked  in  a  good  while.  I  might  say  that 
he  proved  to  be  the  best  man  I  have  ever  had; 
worked  for  me  two  years.  During  his  first  year 
I  planned  to  build  my  second  silo,  and  was  telling 
him  about  it  one  day.  “Huh!”  says  he,  “the  neigh¬ 
bors  say  they  don’t  see  what  you  want  to  build  an¬ 
other  one  for  when  you  didn’t  fill  the  one  you’ve 
got  last  year.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “we’ll  try  to  fill  another  one  any¬ 
way,”  I  believe  he  was  as  anxious  to  have  those 
two  silos  filled  as  I  was.  After  the  corn  was  up  and 
growing  he  said  to  me  one  day: 

“We  will  show  those  fellows  whether  we  can  fill 
two  silos  or  not.”  If  I  didn’t  tell  him  to  cultivate 
that  corn  about  every  week  he  would  ask  me  if  it 
was  not  about  time  to  go  after  it  again.  We  tilled 
both  silos  all  right,  and  “then  some.”  The  neigh¬ 
bors  say  that  I  “spoil  all  the  hired  men  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.”  I  can’t  help  it  if  I  do.  The  problem  of 
hired  help  is  no  problem  at  all  with  us.  A  few  days 
ago  the  man  who  worked  for  me  last  year  applied 
for  work,  but  I  had  already  hired  a  man  who 
worked  in  our  neighborhood  last  year.  I  am  paying 
him  four  dollars  per  month  more  than  he  got  last 
year,  and  he  knows  lie  won’t  have  to  work  nearly 
so  many  hours  a  day.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way 
I  spoil  them.  It  has  been  my  way  of  getting  good 
help,  and  I  don’t  believe  I  shall  stop  it  until  I  am 
through  farming. 

Don’t  turn  a  man  down  just  because  some  one 
says  he  is  “awfully  slow.”  The  slow  fellows  are 
apt  to  be  painstaking — not  always,  as  I  know  from 
experience — but  usually.  Get  a  man  interested  in 
your  work;  advise  with  him;  ask  him  what  he 
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things  about  doing  a  certain  job.  In 
fact,  use  him  white.  Don't  nag  or  scold 
or  rush  him.  If  you  set  him  at  a  piece  of 
work,  tell  him  to  do  a  good  job;  if  his 
way  is  a  little  different  from  yours  let 
him  have  his  way  so  long  as  he  does  a 
good  job.  If  he  does  a  good  job  don’t 
forget  to  tell  him  so.  I  worked  for  23 
years  for  a  large  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  ;  I  was  never  told  that  I  did  a  job 
well,  but  was  always  told  when  the  job 
was  not  done  to  suit.  That  was  the 
policy  of  that  concern.  I  suppose  they 
thought  praise  would  give  a  man  the  “big 
head,”  and  he  would  want  more  pay. 

LEE  W.  SERVE Y. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  FOR  STATE  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS. 


THE  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
making  an  effort  to  get  the  direct  trade 
of  the  State  institutions  for  the  fanners 
of  the  State.  The  institutions  are  buy¬ 
ing  milk  and  butter,  potatoes,  turnips, 
oats,  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  corn- 
meal,  Timothy  hay,  ground  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat,  corn,  carrots,  onions,  dried  beaus, 
dried  peas  and  other  farm  products  in 
general. 

Purchases  are  usually  made  monthly, 
and  in  many  cases  on  bids  or  estimates. 

When  the  Department  has  its  markets 
established  these  orders  can  be  idled 
through  the  markets  at  slight  expense  of 
handling  and  without  trouble  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  the  meantime  if  you  have  any 
of  these  products  to  sell,  please  send  a 
list,  state  grade  and  quality,  and  price, 
and  your  estimates  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  purchasing  agents.  Co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  are  in  position  to  handle  these 
orders  to  good  effect.  Direct  estimates 
to  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  71 
West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Treatment  of  Muck  Land. 

I  SAW  an  article  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  swamp  land  in  the  December 
5  issue,  page  1414.  I  have  six  acres, 
about  one-half  blueberries  and  Red-top, 
ready  for  the  plow.  I  am  satisfied  this 
muck  is  quite  sour ;  will  put  one  ton  of 
hydrated  lime  to  the  acre  after  it  is 
plowed,  and  work  it  in  with  a  disk  bar- 
row.  I  cannot  buy  any  potash  at  pres¬ 
ent;  will  have  to  use  nitrate  of  soda. 
How  much  should  I  put  on  an  acre? 
Would  it  be  best  to  put  it  all  on  at  once, 
or  at  different  times?  I  never  used  any 
chemicals.  IIow  should  it  be  put  on  the 
land,  sow  it  broadcast  or  drill  it  in  with 
a  hand  drill?  You  stated  we  should  use 
acid  phosphate  in  the  sour  muck.  How 
much  per  acre  and  how  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied?  IIow  long  after  I  put  the  lime  on 
the  land  will  results  be  noticed?  IIow 
often  should  I  apply  the  lime,  will  once 
in  four  years  be  enough?  Must  I  use  the 
same  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  everv  year  for  onions? 
Ravenna,  O.  I.  i..  p. 

A  muck  soil  such  as  you  mention  con¬ 
tains  considerable  nitrogen,  little  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  still  less  potash.  This 
nitrogen  is  not  available,  though  the  lime 
will  help  make  it  so,  and  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over  the  action  of  the  lime  will  fur¬ 
nish  nitrogen  for  the  crop.  The  reason 
for  using  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  furnish 
some  available  nitrogen  right  from  the 
start,  to  supply  the  onions  in  their  early 
growth.  The  soda  in  this  nitrate  will  not 
take  the  place  of  the  potash.  By  the  use 
of  lime  freely  you  may  be  able  to  grow 
one  and  perhaps  two  crops  of  onions  from 
the  muck,  but  you  should  try  to  obtain 
potash  in  some  form.  Can  you  not  get 
ashes  of  wood  or  cornstalks?  Liming 
once  in  three  or  four  years  ought  to  an¬ 
swer.  We  should  use  for  each  acre  400 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  nitrate  of 
soda.  From  choice  we  would  apply  this 
fertilizer  wih  one  of  the  hand  drills, 
dropping  it  between  the  rows  of  onions 
and  working  it  in.  Broadcasting  by  hand 
or  machine  will  answer,  but  the  hand 
drills,  while  making  much  work,  get  it 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


The  German  Potato  Crop. 

WITH  reference  to  your  editorial  in 
the  issue  of  Feb.  6,  “The  Potato 
Crop,”  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  potatoes  into  starch,  flour, 
chips,  etc.,  cannot  be  accomplished  here 
as  easily  and  cheaply  as  in  Germany,  to 
which  you  refer.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  most  of  the  large  farms  in  the  potato 
belt  have  distilleries,  power,  water,  steam 
and  experienced  hands,  so  that  an  addi¬ 
tion  built  on  to  the  distillery,  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  other  products  from  potatoes 


than  alcohol,  can  be  «ono  with  less  cost. 
But  that  is  not  till.  In  order  to  make  the 
manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  pro¬ 
ducts  pay  the  potatoes  must  be  starchy ; 
it  does  not  pay  to  handle  potatoes  poor  in 
starch.  Now  our  farmers  are  not  used  to 
growing  starchy  potatoes,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  do  so,  because  they  get 
now  for  potatoes  poor  in  starch,  say  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  starch,  just  as  much  as 
for  potatoes  containing  from  18  to  20  per 
cent,  starch.  The  aim  of  our  farmers  is 
to  grnv  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  as  possible ;  the  aim  of  the  Ge  •mar 
farmers  is  to  grow  the  greatest  amount  of 
starch  per  acre.  This  is  an  altogether 
different  proposition,  more  difficult  to  do. 
In  order  to  get  the  starch  into  the  pota¬ 
toes,  the  potatoes  must  have,  besides  a 
good  crop  rotation,  a  careful  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  thorough  cultivation,  a 
sufficient,  but  slow  source  of  plant  food, 
as  we  get  it  from  decomposing  organic 
matter,  from  old  or  accumulated  fertility 
as  the  Germans  say. 

The  best  soils  for  the  growing  of 
starchy  potatoes  are  the  light  soils,  the 
loamy  sands,  sandy  loams  and  loose  soils. 
Unfortunately  for  the  farmer  the  incor¬ 
porated  organic  matter  does  not  last  long 
in  these  open  and  porous  soils,  and  the 
open  culture  will  destroy  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  so  much  quicker.  Where  green  man¬ 
uring  can  be  practised  this  is  of  course  a 
great  help.  Where  the  farmer  has  en¬ 
tirely  depended  upon  manure  it  is  often 
a  puzzling  question  how  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  quantity.  It  has  taken  some  farmers 
located  on  the  potato  belt  in  Germany  10 
years  and  others  15  years  to  get  their 
soil  in  a  condition  for  producing  those 
large  yields  of  potatoes,  of  which  we  often 
hear.  To  produce  the  necessary  quantity 
of  rich  manure  at  a  low  figure  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  German  farmer  that 
the  farmer  who  produces  a  ton  of  manure 
for  a  few  cents  less  than  his  neighbor, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  is  generally 
the  more  prosperous  of  the  two.  These 
are  conditions  so  far  unknown  in  our 
country.  rr.  winkelman. 


Tapping  Maples. 

WILL  you  explain  the  method  of  tap¬ 
ping  the  maple  tree?  What  is  the 
exact  time  for  tapping  the  tree? 

j.  s. 

The  warm  days  and  freezing  nights  in 
the  Spring,  before  the  buds  start,  is  the 
time  for  tapping  the  maples.  In  some 
localities  people  have  tapped  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  secured  a  run,  and  then  again 
in  March  or  even  along  in  April,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  locality  and  the  season.  One 
cannot  tell  the  exact  time  for  any  partic¬ 
ular  locality,  but  when  the  snow  is  going 
and  everything  looks  like  Spring  weather 
then  is  the  time  to  consider  the  sugar 
bush.  The  trees  are  usually  tapped  on 
the  south  side,  for  this  side  is  toward  the 
sun,  and  the  sap  flow  responds  to  the 
warmth  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  usual 
depth  to  tap  is  from  about  two  to  2 y2 
inches.  This  is  done  with  a  regular 
brace  and  %-inch  bit.  A  spile  is  driven 
in  the  hole,  and  the  bucket  hung  on  the 
spile.  Large  trees  will  accommodate  two 
pails  or  even  three.  Contrary  to  usual 
practice,  New  Hampshire  has  found  that 
twice  the  amount  of  sap  will  flow  from  a 
tree  if  it  is  bored  to  depth  of  four  inches 
than  if  bored  at  two  inches. 


Recent  Bulletins. 


CIRCULAR  148  of  the  Ohio  Station  at 
Wooster,  “Spraying  Farm  Or¬ 
chards  by  the  Club  Plan,”  gives  the 
results  of  work  done  by  Messrs.  Jay  and 
Taggart  for  a  club  of  eight  farmers  and 
about  700  trees.  No.  140,  “Spraying 
Program  for  Orchards  with  Combinations 
Recommended,”  by  Professors  Green, 
Selby  and  Gossard,  gives  a  regular  or¬ 
chard  spraying  program,  with  directions 
as  to  preparation,  strength  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  various  solutions. 


Carter  Century 
Power  Sprayer 

is  just  the  combination  many 
fruit  growers  have  been 
looking  for— it  is  an 
ideal  rig  for  the  small 
-  fruit  grower  and  in 
many  cases  will  take 
the  place  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  outfit. 
The  large  or- 
chai’dist  needs 
it  to  help  out 
when  spraying 
must  bo  done 
in  a  hurry. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  rig— good  for 
150  lbs.  pressure— send  yonr  address 
and  we  will  tell  yon  all  about  it. 
Full  lino  Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps 
Air  Pressure  Water  Systom 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO..  150  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 


A 

HILL¬ 
SIDE 
WITHOUT 
FOLIAGE  IS  A 
PITIFUL  SIGHT 

Your  owu  home,  Avithout  flowers, 
shrubs  and  plants  about  it,  would 
look  as  bare  and  unattractive  to  your 
neighbors  as  this  hillside  looks  to  you. 

HEALTH 


IS  JUST  AS  IMPORTANT  FOR  THE  BEAUTY  AND  LIFE 
OF  PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS  AS  IT  IS  FOR  THE  BEAUTY  AND 
LIFE  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS.  ALL  OUR  STOCK  IS  HEALTHY. 


Our  1915  Catalog  is  now  ready 


TREES 


SHRUBS 


Fruit  trees  that  thrive  and  “make 
good"  are  the  kind  that  have  made 
this  nursery  famous  all  over  the  world 
and  that  are  making  us  new  friends  as  every  bountiful 
crop  is  gathered.  Our  shrub¬ 
bery  and  berry  bushes  arc  the 
kind  vou  can  depend  upon. 

We’re  not  jobbers,  but  grow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  our  big,  complete  catalogue.  It's  worth 
money — but  is  rppp  Don’t  think  of  getting  any 
sent  to  you  llfCC  nursery  stock  until  you  get  our 
prices  and  descriptions.  Established  1 869. 

GEORGE  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Are  you  in  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or- 
namental  Trees;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Sealecide?  Write 
Calls’  Nurseries.  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


RIPE 

TOMATOES 


EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER 
HAD  THEM  BEFORE 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  springs. 

The  Glass-Covered 
Ball  Seed  and  Plant  Forcer 

Ennbles  you  to  sot  out  your  tomato  plants  in 
tlm  open  garden  a  month  earlier.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  with  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
plants. 

We  have  a  special  Forcer  for 

CANTALOUPE  GROWERS 

that  is  a  gold  mine  to  the  man  who  grows 
for  the  early  market.  Cheap  enough  to  use 
’em  by  the  thousand. 

CUCUMBERS — MELONS 

and  any  kind  of  vegetables  can  be  matured 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  by  any 
other  method.  Take  the  bint — it's  the  early 
crops  that  bring  in  the  money. 

Send  for  my  big  40  page  catalog  beautiful¬ 
ly  illustrated  with  pictures  and  letters  from 
the  leading  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
as  well  as  customers  who  have  tested  and 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  Is  a  new 
era  in  store  for  the  gardener  who  realizes 
the  importance  of  being  first  fiddler  on  the 
early  market.  Write  now;  delay  means  lost 
opportunity.  Costs  you  nothing  but  one 
cent  on  a  postal  card  and  it  may  mean  the 
difference  between  loss  and  protit  this  com¬ 
ing  season. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside,Pa. 


PEES  at  Hal  f Agents  Prices 


r- 

■T  Some  Collections  offered  in  our  Catalog: 

H  V  1  O  Assorted  Poach  Trees,  3  to  4  foot,  lor  60c. 
12  Assorted  Crape  Vinos,  2-Year  No.  1,  for  60c. 

10  Assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  2-Year,  for  $1.35. 

6  Assorted  Dwarf  Trees,  2-Yoar,  4  to  6  foot,  $1.00. 

Send  for  CERTIFIED  GROWERS  Free  Catalog  allowing 
affidavit  and  Photographs  of  800,000  Fruit  Trees  in 
our  Nureeries.  GUARANTEED  AND  SOLD  DIRECT. 

The  \TU.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Oasla.i  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY,  MONUOK,  Midi. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

2  to  2  fe«*t  high . 2c  each 

II  to  4  feet  high . 3e  each 

4  to  6  feet  high...... . 4c  each 

4  to  5  feet  high . .  . each 

5  to  6  feet  high . 6e  cnch 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

’  Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


Emit  Rftfllf  Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  information 
■  lUlI  DUU  A  early.  Gives  all  be»*t  varieties  :  Apple,  Peach, 
ET  ET  Blum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 

■  %  Ea  Rose*,  Ornamentals;  Sold  direet  from  Nurs¬ 

ery.  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  your  choice  now — pay  hi  Spring.  Special  price*  on  your 
Hut,  freight  paid.  DENTON,  WILLIAMS  A  DENTON 
W  hi  >I<  Mile  Nurseries,  It.S  l.liu  St.,  Dun*>!Il«\  \. 


Good  Fruitand  How 
to  Grow  It"  FREE! 

A  valuable  book  of  eighty  paces 
on  bow  to  plant,  spray  and  crow 
all  kind,  of  fruit. 

11  PEAR  TREES,  98c. 

2  Bartlett  2  Kciffor  1  Clapp 

3  Flemish  2  Seckcl  1  Wilder 
AH  fine  two-year,  well  matured  trees. 

f  300,000  Apple  Trets,  3  1-2  cts.  each. 

[  Send  for  this  Free  Book  'o-day.  REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES. 
UOasMlurseries^^^37Meill^oad^ansvillOljr. 


GRAFTED  ENGLISH 
WALNUTS 

M  y  H  A  RD  Y  I’  E  N  N  S  Y  L  YAM  A 
GROWN  TREKS  grafted  on  the 
BLACK  WALNUT  STOCK  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  bear  early 
and  abundantly.  Also  HARDY 
PECAN  trees.  Write  for  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue. 

,J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree 
Specialist,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 
PEAR 
PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEACH 

THEY  HEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  tells 
you  all  about  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

liox  T,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


&  KellysTREES 


THE  KIND  THAT  "MAKE  GOOD'0 
True  to  Name — Free  Iroin  Disease 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cliorry  and  Quince  I 
Trees,  also  small  Fruits  and  Ornaniontals,  I 
•hipped  direct  to  your  orchard  at  Growers’  I 
Prices.  35  years’ ex i>crie uce  in  growing  trees  enables  us  to  I 
produce  guaranteed  stock  ut  u  low  cost.  So  wo  can  ship  | 
1  splendid  trees  at  a  low  figure.  Write  for  catalog. 

Kelly  Bros.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  254  Main  St.,  Dansville,  It.  T. 
Vou'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class.  True  to  N  -  me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  loss  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 

OCA  Ann  Finn  Grown  Apple  Trees.  2-years 
L  «JV,WU  0|(]  g  to  7  ft.,  10  cents  each;  5  to  0  ft.,  7 
cents;  4  to  5  ft.,  5  cents.  Thousands  of  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces,  pears  and  a  general  line 
of  small  fruits  and  ornamental  stock  at  ju  ices  that 
are  right.  Finn's  Trees  have  stood  the  test. 
Order  from  the  man  who  has  grown  his  own  trees 
for  23  years,  and  save  agent  s  commissions.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  JOHN  W.  FINN,  Whole¬ 
sale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Box  144. 

450,000  TRFEfi 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants— 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Koescli,  Box  L.  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. 


WELLS  TREES 


Won  First  Prize  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

IS  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  95  CENTS. 

1  Eng.  Morello  Cherry  1  Abundance  Plum  1  McIntosh  Apple 
1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  Burbank  Plum  1  DeliclouB  Apple 
3  St.  Eegis  Everbearing  Raspberry 
All  above  trees,  2  yr.,  4  ft.  high,  and  plants  first  class,  for  95c.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  send 
list  of  your  wants  for  special  prices.  Freiuht  paid.  WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  WEUSLET  Ave.,  Dmsviue.  N.  Y. 


1  Seckel  Pear 
1  Bartlett  Pear 


1  Niagara  Grape 
1  Concord  Grape 


1  Elberta  Peach 
1  Niagara  Peach 
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Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 

ARE  there  any  successful  boo  farms 
exclusively  devoted  to  bees?  What 
is  a  fair  average  price  for  honey, 
and  for  bees  by  the  swarm?  Where  is  a 
good  place  for  a  beginner  to  procure 
stock,  and  how  many  hives  should  lie 
have  in  his  apiary  to  start  with?  Do 
you  think  that  a  man  could  net  two  or 
three  thousand  per  year  after  four  or 
five  years  of  experience?  v.  is.  s. 

Cambridge,  Md. 


There  are  many  successful  apiarists 
who  make  an  exclusive  business  of  bee¬ 
keeping  ;  in  general,  however,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  as  a  sole  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  being  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  a  side  line  in  connection  with  some 
other  more  dependable  source  of  income. 
The  price  of  honey  is,  of  course,  very 
variable,  depending  upon  its  grade, 
quality  and  the  condition  of  the  market. 
Light  honey,  represented  in  the  North 
by  clover  and  basswood,  usually  sdls  for 
several  cents  more  per  pound  than  dark 
honey  of  the  grade  of  buckwheat.  Per¬ 
haps  six  to  10  cents  for  extracted  and 
10  to  13  for  comb  honey  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  ordinary  range  in  price  per 
pound.  There  is  no  market  price  for 
bees  by  the  swarm,  their  cost  in  any 
locality  depending  upon  the  kind  of  bees! 
the  size  of  the  colony  and  the  season  of 
the  year.  The  best  place  for  a  beginner 
to  procure  stock  is  from  some  bee-keeper 
in  his  neighborhood  whose  apiary  is  free 
from  disease.  Italian  queens  for  improv¬ 
ing  stock  may  be  purchased  from  numer¬ 
ous  breeders  whose  advertisements  will 
be  found  in  bee-keeping  journals.  From 
two  to  six  hives  would  make  a  good 
nucleus  for  an  apiary  with  which  an 
aspiring  apiarist  might  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  several  first-class  bee 
journals  published  in  this  country,  and 
many  books  devoted  to  bee  culture,  from 
these  one  may  obtain  all  the  information 
he  needs.  Anyone  who  starts  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  idea  of  netting  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  per  year  after  four  or 
five  years,  will  in  all  probability  have 
some  very  serious  spells  of  the  blues  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

M.  B.  I). 


Failure  of  Canada  Peas. 

CAN  you  explain  why  I  cannot  grow 
peas?  Being  always  short  of  hay  to 
winter  my  stock  and  knowing  tin- 
value  as  a  fodder  of  oats  and  peas  mixed 
and  cured  as  hay,  three  years  ago  I  sowed 
a  piece  on  fairly  good  ground,  used  what 
ought  to  be  good  seed,  gave  a  dressing  of 
fertilizer  and  expected  a  crop,  but  to  my 
surprise  the  oats  came  tip  well,  the  peas 
making  a  straggling  growth  which 
never  reached  over  three  to  four  inches 
high ;  in  fact  a  complete  failure.  Think¬ 
ing  that  the  seed  had  been  poor  the  next  | 
year  I  tried  again,  getting  the  best  of 
Canada  field  peas  for  seed,  and  the  . 
same  results;  the  oats  grew  well,  but 
the  peas  were  a  failure.  Last  Spring  i 
thought  that  I  would  make  another  trial 
on  a  piece  of  good  rich  black  loam;  used 
the  best  seed  obtainable  the  result  a  good 
crop  of  outs  but  no  peas.  I  do  not  think 
on  the  two  acres  there  were  50  pounds 
of  pea  straw,  the  tallest  not  over  six 
inches.  What  is  the  matter  that  peas 
will  not  grow  where  oats,  rye  and  corn 
give  good  crops?  .t.  !.. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

There  may  bo  a  dozen  reasons.  The 
seed  peas  may  have  been  diseased.  Soak¬ 
ing  them  in  the  formalin  solution  used 
for  oats  would  help  this.  The  soil  may  | 
be  very  sour.  Oats  and  rye  will  make  j 
fair  growth  in  an  acid  soil,  but  peas 
require  more  lime.  Perhaps  a  good  coat 
of  lime  would  start  up  the  peas.  The 
peas  may  need  inoculation — the  same  as 
beans,  clover  or  Alfalfa.  We  have  many 
reports  this  year  of  great  success  with 
all  pod-bearing  plants  in  the  use  of  the 
"culture”  in  commercial  bacteria.  These 
reports  have  convinced  us  that  in  many  ! 
cases  failures  with  peas  and  beans  have 
been  due  to  a  lack  of  the  needed  bacteria 
in  the  soil.  Inoculation  will  often  help. 


Fall  Cover  Crops  for  Maine. 

HAY  is  our  only  product.  We  have  no 
stock  and  manure  is  not  obtainable. 
Humus  we  must  have.  If  we  seed 
Winter  rye  in  September,  we  can  plow 
and  seed  the  following  Summer,  but  if 
we  sow  Canada  peas  June  IS.  which 
is  as  early  ns  we  can  work  the  ground. 
I  think  we  cannot  get  them  under  in 
season  to  seed  down.  What  is  your  ad¬ 
vice?  F.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

If  your  season  is  too  late  for  a  Spring 
cover  crop  like  peas,  we  should  from 
our  experience  crowd  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  Fall  growth.  Instead  of  rye 
alone  we  should  sow  half  and  half  rye 
and  barley,  Hairy  vetch,  and  half  and 
half  Cow-horn  turnips  and  rape.  The 


barley  gives  a  good  Fall  growth,  but  will 
not  live  through  Winter.  You  may  find 
a  strain  of  vetch  that  will  live.  The 
rape  and  turnips  will  give  a  good  Fall 
growth  and  add  some  humus.  <  )ur  plan, 
therefore,  would  be  to  get  all  possible 
growth  in  the  Fall  even  if  nothing  but 
rye  was  left  in  Spring. 


Kieffer  Pears  or  Potatoes? 


Value  of  Manure. 

I  HAVE  10  acres  of  thin  soil  that  grew 
only  briers,  and  bad  not  been  plowed 
for  several  years.  Last  year  I  plowed 
it  and  gave  it  a  light  coat  of  lime,  then 
drilled  it  in  Swedish  Select  oats,  using 
about  125  pounds  of  1  i/j-S-S  fertilizer.  I 
got  a  nice  crop  of  oats  considering  the 
soil  and  year,  also  a  light  catch  of  clover 
and  Timothy.  I  am  now  covering  it  with 
pure  mule  manure  (without  betiding). 
I  wish  to  plant  corn  and  potatoes.  IIow 
much  of  that  manure  should  I  apply 
per  acre?  What  kind  of  other  fertilizer 
should  I  use?  I  am  paying  f>5  cents  for 
what  manure  I  can  got  on  a  22-bushel 
wagon  box.  Am  I  payi  g  too  much?  I 
have  only  one-quarter  mile  to  haul. 
Pennsylvania.  R.  it.  s. 

You  have  what  amounts  to  a  gold 
mine  in  that  manure  supply.  It  would 
be  worth  over  $8  a  load  in  our  country. 
We  should  use  20  loads  to  the  acre  for 
the  corn.  On  the  potatoes  our  plan  would 
be  to  use  eight  to  10  loads  of  manure  and 
000  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer  if  you 
can  buy  it  this  year. 


Comparison  of  Straw  With  Manure. 

WITH  manure  from  stockyards  costing 
.$1.45  per  ton  and  straw  at  $12  per 
ton,  is  it  economical  to  be  saving 
with  straw  in  bedding  horses?  I  do  not 
mean  to  bed  lightly,  but  to  use  the  same 
straw  for  bedding  as  often  as  possible  by 
shaking  the  manure  out  of  it.  Is  the 
average  manure,  such  as  sold  from  stock- 
yards.  as  valuable  in  proportion  as  a  good 
commercial  fertilizer,  say  one  analysing 
4-8-7?  The  crop  to  be  fertilized  is  late 
fruit.  It.  S.  B. 

Harbour  Creek,  Pa. 


It  certainly 
per  ton.  We 
out  and  air  it 
place,  making 


is  when  straw  costs  $12 
should  shake  the  straw 
in  loose  piles  in  a  sunny 
it  go  as  far  as  possible. 
There  is  no  fair  comparison  between  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizer,  for  we  usually  buy 
the  manure  for  the  organic  matter  which 
it  contains,  while  the  fertilizer  has  none 
of  this  organic  matter.  A  ton  of  manure 
will  contain  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
six  of  phosphoric  acid  and  12  of  potash, 
while  a  ton  of  the  fertilizer  has  80  of 
nitrogen.  140  of  phosphoric  acid  and  100 
of  potash. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses 

Tree*,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  by 

mail,  express 
or  freight. 
Safe  arrival 
and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Every¬ 
thing  you 
want  for 
lawn,  garden 
o  r  orchard. 
1200  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  stock,  B0  in  hardy  roses  alone. 
45  greenhouses,  (il  years’ experience.  192-page 
Catalog  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  (87) 

THE  STORRS&  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  564,  Painesville,  Ohio 


Jruit  Trees 
’romfiaser 


All  ray  little  trees  are 
grown  in  the  famous  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  fruit  section, 
and  are  budded  from  big 
trees  in  bearing.  Standard 
varieties  of  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Pears.  My  Cherries 
are  budded  on  Mazzard  roots— most  desiratde. 

Fraser’s  Tree  Book— Free.  Send  now  for  a 
copy— lists  all  worth-growing  fruits  for  all  parts, 
and  tells  what  sorts  are  likely  to  thrive  best  for  you. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  Street.  Gcneseo.  N.  Y. 


Direct 
to  you 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

At  Biu  Discount  from  agents’  prices.  All  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  small  fruits,  etc., 
at  prices  that  keep  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

We  prepay  transportation 

and  guarantee  delivery  in  good  condition. 
JOQTNot  a  dissatisfied  customer  last  year 
Send  for  our  book  today— brimful  of  valu¬ 
able  information— It’s  free. 

Wm.  P.  Rupert  &  Son,  Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


FREE  book,  showing 
best  varieties  of  fruits, 
berries,  vines,  shrubs  and 
decorative  plants.  Con¬ 
tains 


Vivian  had  been  out  of  school  a  great  1 
deal  beCitus  *  of  illness,  but  her  little 
friend  had  been  out  quite  as  much,  and  ‘ 
when  the  mother  heard  how  well  the 
other  little  girl  was  getting  on  in  school 
site  said  to  her  little  daughter  rather  im¬ 
patiently:  "I  cannot  understand  at  all 
why  you  have  so  much  poorer  marks.” 
The  youngster  replied:  "Well,  you  see. 
mother.  .Line  is  an  awful  good  guesser.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Guide 


Special  Collection 

which  will  save 
vAiicia  you  money,  and 
assure  continuous long-sea- 
8on  yield.  A  unique, helpful 
book.  Write  for  it  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Box  31  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Some  people  think  potatoes  are  "the  money 
crop,”  or  "mortgage  lifters,”  but  they  are  only  half 
as  profitable  as  Kieffer  Pears — and  potatoes  have 
to  be  planted  every  year. 

An  acre  of  Kieffer  Pears,  say  110  to  140  trees, 
have  yielded  500  to  700  bushels  of  fruit  nearly 
every  season.  For  years  the  market  price  for 
Kieffer  Pears  has  run  higher  than  the  price  of 
potatoes. 

Kieffer  Pears  are  profitable  in  a  commercial  orchard 
because  of  the  quantity  yielded,  the  ability  of  the  fruit  to 
stand  handling  and  shipping,  and  the  ready  market.  Fifty 
days  work  each  year  ought  to  care  for  a  ten-acre  orchard 
of  Kieffer  trees,  including  picking  and  packing  the  fruit. 

Harrisons’  Kieffer  Trees  Are  Superior 

Just  as  the  Harrison  Berlin-grown  Apple  and  Peach  trees  are  superior, 
our  Kieffer  trees  are  large,  strong  growers,  and  will  hear  heavily.  For 
years  we  have  been  known  widely  for  our  splendid  Kieffer  ti’ees. 

Get  in  Touch  With  the  Harrison  Service  Department 

Our  Service  Department  will  toll  you  anything  you  want  to  know  about  or¬ 
chards  free  of  charge.  We  are  prepared  to  superintend  large  plantings,  sending 
a  competent  orchard  man  who  has  been  trained  here.  We  will  help  select  land, 
plant  and  care  for  trees,  and  we  guarantee  our  work  and  the  results  in  that  case. 
Write  us  fully  about  your  problems. 

contains  the  real  news  that  the  tree 
planter  wants — it’s  a  text  book  in  plain 
language;  gives  a  list  of  Apples  for  all  sections.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 
Tell  us  about  your  orchard  plans,  for  our  expert  planters  are  at  your  service. 


>>  i  lit  uo  i  uii(>  ii  uuui>  uui  ju  vimiuoi 

Our  New  Catalogue 


Harrisons  *  Nurseries, 


Larqest  Growers  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  fhe  World 


Box  594,  Berlin,  Md. 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


Here  are  some  1015  prices  on  Maloney  Quality  Stock.— It  will  pay  every  fruit  grower 
to  write  today  for  our  Big  Wholesale  Catalogue  and  get  complete  information. 

Apple  S-y ear,  6  to  T  feet.  $12.75  per  100;  5  to  0  feet,  $10.00  per  100;  1  to  &  feet. 
$7.00  per  100;  1-Tcar'l  to  5  feet,  $9.78  per  100.  1-Yoar  I’each,  5  to6  feet,  $1  0.00  per 
100;  t  to  5  feet.  $7.78  per  100;  3  to  t  feot,  $5.00  per  100. 

For  casli  discount  on  orders,  received  before  Marcli  25,  see  Catalogue. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and  guarantee  every  tree— look  up 
our  rating.  MALONEY  BROS.  8  WELLS  CO.,  Box  72,  Dansville,  N.Y.,  Dinsville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


APPLE  TREES— 300,000— PEACH  TREES 

Trees  that  will  jfrow  and  bear  those  large,  tasty,  attractive  apples,  that  you  want 
for  your  table  and  for  which  the  market  bids  so  high.  From  splendid  parent  stock. 

Standard  or  dwarf.  Many  varieties.  Remarkably  low  prices.  —We  offer  300,000  peach 
trees  that  represent  25  years  of  untiring  selection  from  productive  trees  in  disease- 
free  orchards.  Buy  direct  from  us  — save  money  to  start  with,  saving  worry  when 
trees  commence  bearing.  Low  prices.  Any  quantity.  Prompt  shipment. 

Guaranteed  truc-to-name,  hardy  and  well  rooted.  Full  description  in 
our  1915  Fruit  Book  showing  our  full  line  of  large  and  small  fruits 
with  the  latest  cultural  methods.  Free.  Write  today. 


THE  DARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


Box  8  ,  Yalesville,  Coon. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want,  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them— not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey 


Banker’s  Trial  Collection— acquainted 

100  Fruit  Trees.  Berry  Bushes  and  Grape 
Vines,  ?5;  20  N6.  1  2-yr.  Apple  Trees,  4  Bald 
win,  2  Banana;  2  No.  Spy,  2  B.  I.  Greening.  2 
lied  Astraetfan,  2  York  Imperial,  2  It.  Ben  Davis. 
2  N.  W.  Greening,  2  Stark;  10  I’enr  Trees  No. 
1  2-yr.;  2  Bartlett,  8  Anion,  5  Kieffer;  1  Me 
dlum  Size  Blberta  Peach,  t  Medium  Size  I4a. 
Crawford,  1  Medium  Size  Montmorency  Cherry: 
1  No.  1  2-yr.  Crab  Apple,  1  No.  1  2-yr.  Burbank 
Plum;  10  Grape  Vines,  1  yr.,  5  Coneortf,  5  Ni¬ 
agara;  25  Blackberry,  largest  grade;  20  St. 
Ifegis  Bed  Raspberry;  5  Perfection  Currants. 
This  offer  good  only  to  March  1. 

D.  G.  BANKER.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  BOOK  PACES^REE 

as  a  premium  to  onr  customers.  110  Varieties  of 
Fruit,  40  of  Rosea,  Shrubs,  etc.,  all  in  colors.  Tells 
all  about  Planting,  Pruning,  Spraying,  etc.  You 
can  not  afford  to  plant  without  it.  Wo  grow  every¬ 
thing  from  a  berry  plant  to  a  shade  tree  and  offer 
Thousands  of  Guaranteed  Trees  at  4c  each. 
Write  today  for  handsome  catalog  and  premium 
dotnils.  THOMAS  E.SHEKRIN,  Nurseryman, 
21  Main  Street,  Dansvllle,  N .  Y . 


1878  Grown  Right.  Handled  Right  1915 


8,000.000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  op;  5.000.000 
Kirmll  fniitu,  thoauanda  of  rosea,  climbing  vine*, 
hedge  plants,  ornamental  tree#  t.2* 

lowest  prices.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES.  *  Oak  St 
Dansvllle,  N  .Y.  ‘‘It’ 3  cheatMtt  to  buy  the  bett “ 


TRADE  MARK 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

Is  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60  if 

II  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  || 

!J  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft -  1.60  If 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  roses.  Vigorous  hardy  stock  from 
the  famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 
T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY.  PERRY,  OHIO.  Lock  Box  110. 


More  than  25  t  ears  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  "TRUE  TO  LABEL"  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON;  Box  B,  Cayuga,  Now  York 


Stark  Delicious 
Always  Shows  a  Profit 

.  The  "greatest  apple  In  the  world”  tops  the  market.  There’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  iu  growing  it,  because  of  its  unequalled  quality,  and  money,  because  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  The  man  who  has  an  orchard  made  up  largely  of  Stark  Delicious  worries  less 
about  his  other  crops.  The  practical  fruit  grower  knows  that  ho  has  a  reliable  money-maker 
iu  Stark  Delicious.  Give  it  a  place  in  your  orchard  right  away.  Write  quick  for  New 
Wholesale  Catalog  showing  Stark  Delicious,  Stark  biarly  Klberta,  and  all  fruits 
and  ornamentals.  Fastern  growers  address  Stark  Bros.,  North  Girard,  Pa., 

.or  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Western  growers  address  only 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  1 23,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

( Home  of  Stark  Delicious) 
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DREERS 1915 

i  Garden  Book  i 


Everything  worth  growing  io 
VEGETABLES 

Cultural  instructions  for  planting 
and  growing  will  make  gardening 
easy  even  for  the  amateur. 

Over  1,000  photographic  illustra* 
tions,  8  color  and  duotone  plates, 
272  pages. 

Mailed  free  if  non  mention 
iblicatiou 


this  pul 


DREER  S  ORCHID-FLOWERED 
SWEET  PEAS 

with  immense  wavy  flowers  in 
sprays  oi  3  and  4  blossoms  each. 
Our  mixture  contains  a  full 
range  of  colors.  10c.  per  pkt., 
20c.  per  oz.,  60c.  per  Vilb. 
Garden  Bookfreewith  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Carysbrook 
Eureka 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

For  Sale  by 

C.  E.  JONES 

Carysbrook 
Va. 


W* 

V  Finest 
^  Seed 
/  Catalog 
J  ISBELL 
^Ever  Published 


Send  for  Your 
FREE  Copy 


Mail  a  postal  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  Isbell’s  new  cata¬ 
log  of  northern-grown  seeds. 
Vegetable,  flower  end  field 
seeds  that  produce  big  crops. 
Catalog  tells  all  about  how 
Isbell  grows  them  right  here  in 
the  north.  120  pages,  with  elaborate  illustrations 
and  planting  directions.  Send  for  it. 

Isbell’s  Northern-Grown  Seeds 

Famous  the  country  over  for  life  and  vigor.  Buy 
direct  from  the  grower  and  get  better  seeds  for 
less  money.  You  gain  in  every  way  when  you  buy 
from  Isbell.  160. 000  satisfied  customers. 

5  PACKETS  FOR  10  CENTS 

packets — melon,  radish,  encumber,  beet  and  lettuce.  Reg¬ 
ular  price  25c.  These  packages  free  if  you  place  au  order 
later.  See  what  real  quality  seeds  look  like.  (5) 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  824  Pearl  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


And  Alfalfa  Guide 

We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

GLOVER,  TIMOTHY  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  High  in 
Purity,  Strong  in  Germination.  Also  on  request  we 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Write  today  sure  for  free  samples  and  literature  in  r<v 
k  Sard  to  all  held  seeds. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS. 

Dept  K,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc.-Strawberry  Plants, 

gus  plants.  California  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  M  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Bunting  8  Sons,  Box  50.  Selbyville,  Del. 


MODERN  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE 
Its  construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  repairs.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  6x9. 
CL  693  pp.  Over  400  ills. 

It  gives  up-to-date 
information  on  the 
construction,  care 
and  operation  of  the 
gasoline  automobile, 
including  break- 
downs,  and  troubles 
<»f  every  description, 
with  their  proper 
remedy.  Xbe  book 
is  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  written,  and 
tells  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it 
under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  book 
has  been  specially 
drawn  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  shows  de- 
<ails  of  every  part  of  the  machine. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
THREE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
or  Thirtv  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  and  Four  Renewals 
(Two  Renewals  count  as  One  New  Yearly) 

'„r.e  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Trouble  With  Greenhouse  Heating, 

1  BUILT  a  greenhouse  about  a  year  ago 
17x50  feet.  It  is  heated  by  a  No.  0 
boiler  with  two  two-inch  flow  pipes, 
and  six  1%-ineh  returns  on  each  side. 
The  10-inch  smoke  pipe  is  10  feet  high, 
galvanized  iron,  and  goes  straight  up  from 
the  top  of  the  boiler  through  the  roof. 
This  does  not  always  draw  well.  The 
trouble  may  be  due  to  the  chilling  of  the 
pipe  above  the  roof.  I  find  that  particu¬ 
larly  when  I  am  trying  to  warm  things  up 
the  pipe  below  the  roof  is  much  the  warm¬ 
est  part  of  the  system,  and  there  is  always 
some  heat.  I  had  been  ■wondering  if  it 
would  be  safe  and  practical  to  run  the 
pipe  part  of  the  length  of  the  greenhouse 
and  then  up,  but  if  poor  draught  is  due  to 
chilling  of  the  flue  I  would  be  no  better 
off  as  far  as  draft  is  concerned.  If  I  built 
a  sufficiently  high  brick  or  concrete  chim¬ 
ney  at  the  far  end  of  the  house,  and  ran 
the  pipe  full  length,  would  it  draw  which¬ 
ever  way  the  wind  was?  The  pipe  would 
rise  about  three  feet,  without  shading  the 
bench  much,  as  the  boiler  is  situated  iu 
the  north  corner  and  the  house  faces 
about  southeast. 

A  neighbor  has  a  brick  chimney  16  or 
20  feet  high,  and  has  a  great  draft,  but 
the  loss  of  heat  up  the  chimney  is  very 
great.  I  understand  that  quite  a  flat 
brick  flue  works  well  with  a  coal  fire. 
Would  a  pipe  radiate  heat  and  draw  well 
with  three  feet  rise  in  the  length  of  the 
house.  Would  a  concrete  chimney  be  as 
good  as  brick  and  is  a  round  flue  better 
than  square?  IIow  large  should  it  be? 
Ontario,  Canada.  J.  R.  J. 

J.  R.  J.  does  not  give  area  of  grate  in 
boiler,  so  it  is  difficult  to  determine  area 
of  smokestack.  If  a  stack  about  12 
inches  diameter  by  20  to  25  feet  high  were 
constructed  at  far  end  of  house  a  12- 
inch  flue  with  three  foot  rise  should  give 
good  draught.  Terra-cotta  pipe  could  be 
used  for  chimney,  and  same  material  used 
in  house  for  flue,  unless  your  boiler 
throws  out  a  great  amount  of  heat,  which 
will  probably  crack  the  first  few  sections. 
Sheet  iron  pipe  could  be  used  in  green¬ 
house.  but  terra-cotta,  concrete,  or  brick 
would  be  all  right  for  outside.  I  have 
seen  such  stacks  made  of  wood  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  fire,  though  this  is 
not  advisable.  A  round  stack  is  prefer¬ 
able,  and  concrete  could  be  used  very 
well,  though  terra-cotta  would  be  the 
cheapest  article  you  could  get.  E.  J.  w. 


Double-glazed  Sash. 

WI1AT  are  the  merits  of  double-glazed 
hotbed  sash?  I  see  that  Prof.  Mas¬ 
sey,  from  Maryland,  speaks  favor¬ 
ably  of  them.  I  have  been  told  that  dust 
collects  in  the  air  space,  which  would 
prevent  the  sun’s  rays  passing  through. 
The  gardeners  about  here  have  no  double 
glazed  sash  ;  some  speak  well  of  them  and 
some  against.  R.  t.  b. 

Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  using  the  double-glazed 
hotbed  sashes  for  three  or  four  years, 
starting  with  three  as  a  test  and  increas¬ 
ing  every  year  since  till  this  year,  when 
I  concluded  I  had  as  many  as  I  needed. 
In  this  climate,  with  a  frame  well  banked 
on  the  outside,  no  frost  ever  gets  into 
the  frame  under  the  double  sashes  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  The  chief 
objection  to  them  is  their  weight,  mak¬ 
ing  it  hard  for  one  man  to  handle  them 
from  one  frame  to  another.  Dust  does 
get  in  to  some  extent  between  the  glass 
layers,  but  I  have  not  found  any  serious 
damage  from  this.  The  great  advantage 
is  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  expense  in 
covering  the  sashes  in  cold  nights  with 
mats.  I  have  no  mats  and  do  not  need 
them  .and  I  have  noted  that  where  mats 
are  used  the  sashes  are  as  much  darkened 
by  dust  as  the  double-glaced  ones  unless 
the  sashes  are  regularly  cleaned  after  re¬ 
moving  the  mats.  I  have  very  few  single 
sashes  and  do  not  want  any  more. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Beekeeping  vs.  Spraying  in  Bloom. 

THE  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  shortly  issue  a  poster  indi¬ 
cating  the  proper  time  for  spraying 
fruit  trees  and  showing  that  while  trees 
are  in  blcom,  it  is  not  only  ineffective  as  a 
prevention  against  fruit  pests,  but  also 
directly  dangerous  in  some  cases,  being 
liable  to  spoil  the  blossoms  and  to  cause 
the  death  of  bees,  thereby  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  fruit  set.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  ready  shortly  thereafter,  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution,  a  more  extended  circu¬ 
lar  or  bulletin  on  this  subject.  The  pos¬ 
ter  is  intended  for  use  In  public  places. 
Both  poster  and  circular  can  be  obtained 
as  soon  as  issued  by  addressing  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
136  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Long  meadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ever-Bearing  Strawberries.— (Ed.  Farm  and  Home.) 


Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

—the  kind  that  win  great  admiration  for 
their  beauty  and  flavor  — can  be  grown 
right  in  your  own  garden.  Allen’s  True- 
To-Name  plants  assure  you  of  large 
crops  of  big  delicious  berries.  They  are 
hardy  and  true-to-type— the  result  of 

over  30  years’  careful  study  and  selection.  Tliey 
comprise  all  the  early  and  late  strains  of  the  standard 
varieties.  Prompt  shipmentol  any  quantity.  Fresh 
stock,  careful  selection.  AUplants  guaranteed 
truc-to-name.  Write  for 

Allen’s  1915  Berry  Book 

Giveslatest cultural  methods. 

Describes  fully  Allen’s  many 
varieties  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  It’s  free. 

Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Co. 

72*'  Market  St. 

Salisbury,  Md. 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? - 


I’m  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Book  jnthe  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  liveclose  totheMis- 
souri  line  and  I’ll  “show”  you. 

I  ’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

henry  FIELD,  Pres. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO,,  Bn  28  ,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


OQD SEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  I  will  give  a  lot  of  new’ 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


R.  H. 


■f  suaia  An Ailfll 


Alfalfa 


Seed— non-irrigated,  cleaned  and  re-cleaned — of  high  vitality. 
Fresh  this  year  from  the  heart  of  the  celebrated  Kansas  alfalfa 
fields  where  for  years  we  have  been  getting  best  alfalfa  seed 
grown.  Extremely  hardy.  Endorsed  by  experiment  stations 
everywhere.  Write  lor  free  samples  on  which  we  invite  you  to 
gut  Government  tests.  Get  onr  prices  and  successful  crop  facts 
before  you  buy.  Seed  Book  Free  on  request. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEF.Il  HOUSE.  856  Douglas  Are.,  Wichita,  Kao. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow" 

All  the  best  June  and  Full-bcnriiifr  varieties.  Also 
best  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Currant  and  Grape 
I’lants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots  in  assortment. 

Our  1915  Catalog  tells  how  you  can  get  plants  of  our 
W’ underfill  New  Seedling  Strawberry,  ” Collins 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  tor  it. 

C.  E.  \V  hit  ten’s  Nurseries,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Midi. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  eight  varieties  out  of  a  hundred 
and  have  eight  of  the  best.  Our  prices  are  low. 
Send  tor  our  1915  catalogue  of  Seed.  Berry  Plants, 
Asparagus  roots.  All  kinds  of  small  plants.  Romance 
Seed,  Plant  8  Truck  Farm,  Caleb  Boggs  8  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


3,000,000  Besf Quaiuy  Strawberry  Plants 

At  Bargain  Prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  customer  says:  "Your  plants  out  did 
them  all."— I.  A.  Pottenger,  Ohio.  Wholesale  and 
retail  Catalog  free.  Write  today  and  save  money. 

C.  S.  Perdue  -  Box  20  -  Shotvell,  Md. 

STRAWBERRIES 

We  have  grown  strawberry  plants  for  over  40  years;  write 
for  our  money-saving  price  list.  George  W.  Bridgman 
Hursery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


Ctrawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pel 
1000  and  up.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS,  R.  10,  Paw  PaW.Mlch 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  very  best  send  for  our  33rd  Annual  Catalog. 
300  plants  best  early,  medium  and  late  sorts  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00  in  1st.  2nd  and  3rd  zones. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON.  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  including  the  new  everbearing 
kinds.  Guaranteed  trne-to-name.  Prices  reason¬ 
able  for  quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

VC  ..........  <  UALIS - 


E.  TV,  JOHNSON  A-  BKO., 


ISBURY.HH 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  POTTER 
Box  361  LESLIE,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREES.  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS,  SEEDS.  All  Leading  Varieties.  Catalogue  Free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1— as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  Ail 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything 

ALLEGAN  NTCKSERY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties,  including  the  new  EVERBEARERS 
Finest  grade  of  stock.  Large,  instructive  catalog  FREE 

L.  G.  TINGLE,  96  It.  R.  Ave,  Pittsville,  Md. 

CATALOG 
FREE  to  all 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON.  MICH. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  varieties 

Asparagus  roots.  Giant  Himalaya  plants.  Seed 
Corn.  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Dept.  2,5  Itbodesdale,  Md. 


STRAWBERRieS-fl^V.::. 

healthy  plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  write. 
WEST  &  COITOCK,  PERRY.  OHIO.  The 
largest  Strawberry  growers  in  Northern  Ohio. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

I  on  Strawberry  Plant*.  Many  other  varietieo  and  garden  roots 
I  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today  to 

j  A.  C.  WESTON  &  COMPANY.  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

I  believe  we  have  the  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation. 
Send  for  circular  See  what  others  say. 

M.  D.  LUPTON,  ...  Newport,  N.  J. 


ra \ArLw»i*.-xr  Plnnfc- ’ Twenty  Varieties  at 
^  ™  y  *  13-litS  $2.50  per  1 ,000.  Descrip¬ 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown.  Del. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants-,™”,*) 

funded.  Arthur  R.  Heggan,  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 

QTRAWRCRRY  PI  AllTQ-35  varieties.  SI. 65  per 
OmAnDtnnl  rLANIO  ,  _000.  Valuable  catalog 

free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Midi. 


Strawberry  PlantsltLlyriPunt's.  at 

logue  free.  H.  H.  Jienuing,  It.  5,  Clyde,  N'.  Y. 

"SUPERB”  SlrawhprripR  3  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  oiianuGinoo  W|LLARD  b  kilie,  Swedesboro,  n.  j. 


BERRY  PLANTS  I 


ALL  KINDS.  Millions 
of  them.  Catalog  Free. 

.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


RIGHT  PRICES  ON  RIGHT  QUALITr— Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Black, 
berry  &  Currant  Plants.  Circular  free.  J.  V.  Meeder,  H.  Girard,  Pa. 

Si  REGIS  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-grown 

gl‘  0„  m y  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 

able.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

ST.  REGIS  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  andal,the 


Varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 


Leading 

BENJ.  BARRETT,  BLUE  ANCHOR.  N.  J. 


McDc  .ia!d  Blackberry— Try  il  and  eet  the  cream 


Price  list. 


of  the  early  berry  market. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY.  Stephenville,  Texas 


BLACK  diamond.  Blackberry  and  other  varieties ;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots ; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GOOSEBERRY 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Hoochton’s 
and  Downing's.  t4  t  $ti  per  100,  f.o.b. 

Frank  Wleland,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


DCDDV  Tir'K’FTQ  printed  cheap.  Prevent 
D£ilvl\  I  I  lvIVC  I  O  trouble  in  settling.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  THOS.  M.  JONES,  Goreville,  Ill. 


Sauls  Select  Seeds 


PLAIN  PACKAGES— GOOD  MEASURE— BEST  QUALITY 
Saul’s  1915  Seed  Annual  Describes 

Saul  s  Early  Eureka,  the  most  productive  white  ensilage  corn  grown-  Yellow 
Ensilage  Corns.  Saul  s  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  Clover,  Spring  Rye  and  Spring 
(Yheat.  Grain,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

STo  fancy  packages— you  buy  SEEDS  ONLY.  _ _ 

CHARLES  F.  SAUL.  227  JAMES  STREET.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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He  :  “Be  mine ;  I  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  you.”  She:  “Oh.  go  ’long;  you’ve 
said  that  to  many  girls  before.”  He : 
“Yes.  but  not  when  eggs  were  50  cents  a 
dozen.” — Boston  Transcript. 


■ruit  Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 


aches.  $5.00  per  100;  Apples.  Pears.  Cherries,.  Plums  and  Ornamentals.  Everything  fresh 
dug  and  Guaranteed  strictly  first  class.  Freight  paid  proposition  and  Catalogue  1*  REE. 

.t  a  tvt  nrfiaiix  TNT uirscry  Co.,  Sciiolmric ,  W.  T5 
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Himalaya  Varieties. — Another  dis- 
tinet  family  is  promising  still  further  to 
revolutionize  blackberry  culture.  The 
parent  of  this  family  is  the  Himalaya,  of 
which  again  there  are  several  species 


extend  a  distance  of  at  least  30  feet.  It 
seems  imperative  to  train  the  vines  on  a 
wire  trellis  like  the  grape.  A  friend  in 
Texas  describes  two  vines  that  he  saw 
growing  in  a  deep  sand.  Their  stems 


TIIE  DAT. I. AS  BLACKBERRY. 


BUNDY’S  BLACKBERRY— With  the 
McDonald  as  a  first  early,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  second  earlies  that  carry  us 
on  to  the  main  varieties.  These  are 
the  Sorsby  and  Dallas,  from  Texas,  and 
the  King,  Maxwell  and  Bundy.  The  last 
is  an  early  Harvest  seedling  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  county  west  of  here,  and  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale.  It  is  the 
most  rampant  grower  I  ever  saw  of  the 
true  blackberries.  The  canes  will  grow 
straight  up  far  above  your  head  and  in 
excessive  numbers  that  must  be  thinned 
out.  Last  year  it  bore  enormously  of 
berries  that  averaged  a  third  larger  than 
those  of  the  Harvest,  and  were  of  con¬ 
siderably  better  quality.  If  further  tests 
confirm  its  value,  it  will  be  introduced. 
I  have  found  one  case  of  rust  among  it, 
and  I  suspect  it  will  show  about  the 
same  degree  of  resistance  as  the  Harvest. 
The  merits  of  the  other  kinds  mentioned 
I  have  touched  upon.  The  King  is  thorny 
and  dwarfish  in  growth,  but  will  yield 
large  crops  of  berries  that  are  big  and 
sweet  and  will  sell  as  dewberries.  It  is 
undeniably  early,  and  can  always  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  come  in  just  about  a  week 
after  the  Harvest.  The  Sorsby  in  habit 
of  growth  strongly  resembled  the  Mc¬ 
Donald,  but  the  berries  are  a  grade 
smaller  and  of  the  blackberry  rather 
than  dewberry  type.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer 
and  a  good  pollenizer  for  the  McDonald, 
making  a  fine  running  mate  for  that  va¬ 
riety. 

The  Dallas,  which  is  a  standard  in 
Texas,  shows  no  dewberry  blood  in  cane 
or  berry,  but  ripens  only  a  trifle  later 
than  Sorsby,  judging  from  only  one  sea¬ 
son.  Its  berries  are  larger,  round,  glossy 
Black  and  luscious  when  fully  ripe.  The 
Maxwell  I  have  dwelt  upon  before.  A 
quality  of  the  utmost  value  in  all  these 
second  earlies,  with  the  possible  excepl- 
tion  of  Bundy,  is  their  exemption  from 
the  rust.  Although  we  have  had  a 
temperature  here  of  14  degrees  below 
zero  the  McDonald  and  Sorsby  are  still 
holding  most  of  their  leaves,  some  still 
green  and  succulent.  This  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  quality.  The  Himalaya  also  holds 
its  leaves,  but  they  are  dark  and  faded. 


distinguished  partly  by  round  and  cut 
leaves.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Himalaya  family,  which  differentiates  it 
from  all  others,  is  its  gigantic  growth  of 
canes,  which  necessitate  a  distinct  order 
of  culture.  On  my  ground  canes  at  base 
are  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  vines 


were  three  inches  in  diameter  and  run¬ 
ners  had  extended  50  feet.  Their  owner, 
for  whom  he  does  not  vouch,  claimed  to 
have  picked  30  gallons  from  the  two 
vines.  Other  peculiarities  of  the  Hima¬ 
laya  are  its  very  late  blooming  period, 
after  all  other  kinds,  but  its  berries 


ripen  with  main  crop  sorts;  next  its 
evergreen  habit.  Its  canes  root  from  tin- 
tip  very  readily.  The  round  leaved  spe¬ 
cies  is  the  kind  to  plant;  the  cut-leaved 
is  not  hardy  here.  The  weakness  of  the 
Himalaya  lies  in  its  small  nubbiny  ber¬ 
ries,  though  reports  come  from  here  and 
there  that  berries  are  good  size.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time  out  of  three,  a 
good  proportion  of  the  berries  on  my 
vines  were  large  enough  for  market. 
They  are  very  acid  and  only  palatable 
when  dead  ripe. 

Black  Diamond.— Now  comes  a  new 
representative  of  this  family,  a  seedling 
originated  (in  what  manner  I  do  not 
know)  by  a  fruit  grower  of  Cologne,  N. 
J.,  that  is  free  from  the  habit  of  nubbiny 
berries  and  carries  with  it  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  unusual  growth  and  capacity 
to  produce  heavy  yields.  It  is  peculiar 
in  ripening  its  fruit  very  late.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  cilt-leaf  species,  and  young 
plants  are  indistinguishable  from  the  cut- 
leaf  Himalaya.  It  bears  a  medium-sized 
berry,  good  quality,  good  color  and  quite 
firm.  Unfortunately  it  has  a  confusing 
number  of  aliases.  The  best  authenticated 
name  seems  to  be  Black  Diamond,  though 
there  is  a  raspberry  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  also  listed  as  the  Star,  Wonder  and 
Ewing’s  Wonder. 

N  ANTICOKE. — There  is  still  another 
new  introduction  of  very  distinct  charac¬ 
ter,  not  resembling  the  Himalaya  family 
except  in  very  late  flowering  and  per¬ 
haps  in  unusual  vigor  of  growth.  This 
is  the  Nanticoke,  introduced  by  W.  F. 
Allen  of  Maryland.  It  ripens  through¬ 
out  August,  has  a  good-sized  berry  of 
excellent  quality,  but  too  soft  for  ship¬ 
ment,  according  to  report.  My  young 
vines  are  quite  thorny,  vigorous  iu  growth 
and  flowered  on  until  in  June,  when  we 
were  picking  the  early  sorts.  Obviously 
its  blossoms  will  never  be  caught  by  the 
frost.  They  hore  only  a  few  berries,  and 
owing  to  the  drought,  as  I  thought,  they 
never  fully  developed  so  their  full  size 
and  quality  could  be  judged  of. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 
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May  All  Be  Kept  ior  One  Year  on  the  Product  of  One  Acre 

It  is  hardly  believable.  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year  on  one  acre  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  milk. 
Ross9  Eureka  Corn  produced  in  one  year  on  one  acre  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  ensilage.  Figuring  at 
the  rate  of  50  lbs.  of  ensilage  per  day,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  this  amount  will  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  and 
enough  left  over  for  261  feeds.  This  enormous  crop  won  our  $50.00  gold  prize. 

We  Offer  $100.00  in  Gold  to  the  First  Party  Breaking 
this  Record  with  Ross’  Eureka  Corn 

Every  bag  or  crate  of  Ross'  Eureka  Corn  bears  our  trade  mark — the  man  holding  the  stalk  of  corn.  We  do  this  for  your  protection,  because 
there  has  been  so  much  corn  sold  as  Eureka  which  is  not  Ross’  Eureka  and  does  not  produce  the  same  results.  As  ye  SOW,  SO  shall  ye  reap. 
If  you  plant  cheap  seed,  you  must  expect  to  reap  accordingly.  Ross’  Eureka  is  backed  by  a  reputation  ol  more  than  25  years.  We  know 
before  we  ship  our  seed  that  it  will  grow  under  favorable  conditions,  as  we  test  every  variety  before  we  send  it  to  you.  If  it  doesn’t  germi¬ 
nate,  the  fault  is  with  the  planting,  weather  or  some  conditions  that  cannot  be  foreseen.  See  page  1098  of  Sept.  12th  issue 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  read  what  Mr.  Taber-Willets  has  to  say  about  Ross’  Eureka  Corn. 

Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

Grows  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves,  greatest  number  of  ears.  The  four  heaviest  acres  of  this  corn  in  one 
year  gave  a  total  yield  of  200  tons  and  96  lbs.,  an  average  of  50  tons  and  24  lbs.  per  acre.  This  is  not 
much  above  the  average  yield  for  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  if  it  is  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 

You  do  not  need  to  plant  your  whole  farm  when  you  can  fill  a  200-ton  silo  from  4  to  6  acres  with 
Ross’  Eureka.  The  best  monev  you  can  spend  on  the  farm  is  for  good  seed.  Poor  seed  is  dear  at  any 
price,  but  good  seed  is  always  worth  what  you  pay  for  it.  Ask  yourself  what  corn  is  worth  per  bushel 
that  will  produce  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  per  acre  over  ordinary  corn.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  experi¬ 
ment.  We  are  only  asking  you  to  buy  seed  corn  from  us  that  thousands  of  successful  farmers  have 
bought  from  us  and  planted  on  their  own  farms,  year  after  year,  and  have  found  it  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  corn  they  can  buy. 

Our  Customers  tell  us  that  Ross*  Eureka  Corn  Germinates  nearly  100% 
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Ross’  Eureka  Corn  was  introduced  by  us  about  25  years  ago.  It  is  a  white,  smooth-dent  corn  and 
grows  the  tallest,  usually  16  to  20  feet,  has  the  most  leaves,  is  short  jointed,  and  if  planted  thin 
will  yield  two  or  three  large  juicy  ears  to  a  stalk.  Planting  Eureka  Corn  is  as  good  as  an  insurance 
policy  to  any  farmer.  It  grows  where  other  kinds  fail  and  the  yield  is  tremendous.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  this,  but  we  will  gladly  refer  you  to  any  of  our  customers  below,  some 
of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  your  neighbors: 


Bedford  Farmers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Altoona  Nursery  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Walker-Gordon  Farm  Co.,  Birmingham.  Mich. 

Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Bibb.  Agricultural  Institute,  Macon,  Ga. 

Locust  Hill  Dairy,  Midway,  Pa. 

Ross*  Eureka  Corn  shelled  is  always  shipped  in  our  trade-marked  burlap  bags  and  ear  corn  is  shipped  in  rat-proof  crates  holding 
70  pounds.  Either  buy  direct  of  us  or  some  of  our  agents  who  have  the  genuine.  W rite  at  once  for  catalogue  and  quotations. 


The  Anna  Dean  Farm,  Barbertown,  Ohio 
Spring  Glen  Farm,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hadley  Dairy  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Maple  View  Farm,  Southington,  Ct. 
Strafford  Co.  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 


ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY,  57  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Do  not  buy  any 
corn  without 
this  trade  mark. 
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Top-dressing  Wheat  and  Meadow. 


COULD  you  advise  mo  when  to  top- 
dress  on  the  wheat,  also  for  mowing? 
I>o  you  think  it  profitable?  Would 
you  advise  manure  hauled  out  on  snow 
when  frost  is  in  the  ground?  s.  K.  H. 
Jersey  town,  I’a. 

We  use  the  top-dressing  in  early 
Spring,  just  as  the  grass  and  grain  is 
starting  up.  Sometimes  in  a  wet  Spring 
the  soil  is  too  muddy  at  this  time,  so  you 
would  tear  it  up  too  much.  In  such  ease 
wait  until  the  soil  is  dry.  We  think  wheat 
and  grass  will  respond  profitably  to  a 
top-dressing  this  year.  If  the  ground  is 
fairly  level  and  there  is  no  heavy  wash 
over  it  the  plan  of  hauling  out  manure 
now  is  all  right. 


Lime  Wash  on  Trees, 

ILL  lime  painted  on  a  tree,  provided 
it  will  not  wash  off,  kill  grubs  and 
insects?  G.  w.  c. 


In  small  orchards  where  there  is  time 
I  believe  there  is  value  in  whitewashing 
trunks  of  trees.  It  certainly  will  lessen 
chances  of  sunscald.  and  many  of  the 
weaker  insects  will  be  destroyed.  I 
would  not  like  to  chance  grubs  with 
whitewash  of  lime  alone.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever.  if  one  could  make  a  whitewash  that 
would  stick,  say  with  soft  soap  in  it 
and  in  this  incorporate  some  poison  like 
corrosive  sublimate,  grubs  should  be  thus 
controlled.  By  scraping  the  bark,  not 
deep  enough  to  break  the  inner  bark, 
just  before  the  eggs  of  the  borer  are 
being  laid  I  think  much  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.  There  are  some  reports  of 
success  with  a  thick  lime-sulphate  used 
late  in  Winter  and  then  doing  as  sug¬ 
gested,  with  perhaps  a  fresh  application 
for  this  purpose.  A.  T.  s. 


Clover  on  Sod. 

LAST  Fall  I  seeded  a  piece  of  gi’ound  to 
Timothy,  Red-top,  and  clover,  but  got 
a  very  poor  stand.  I  cannot  break  it 
up  again  this  Spring.  If  I  sow  additional 
clover  seed  on  it  and  work  it  with  the 
seeder,  would  I  be  likely  to  get  a  fair 
yield  for  a  couple  of  years,  until  I  am 
ready  .to  break  it  up  again?  How  much 
seed  should  I  sow  to  the  acre?  Land  was 
limed  before  seeding.  j.  w.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

In  our  own  experience  we  have  never 
had  much  success  in  trying  to  seed  clover 
on  such  a  sod.  The  grass  comes  up  rapid¬ 
ly  and  usually  kills  out  the  young  clover, 
and  unless  the  seed  in  e  is  very  poor  indeed 
with  a  great  many  bare  spots,  we  should 
not  expect  much  results  from  such  a  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  worth  trying  if  you  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk.  We  should  use  half  and 
half  Red  and  Alsike  clover,  and  use  a 
light  harrow  instead  of  a  weeder. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DOMESTIC.— Fanny  Crosby,  for  50 
years  known  to  the  world  as  “the 
blind  hymn  writer,”  died  Feb.  12 
at  her  home  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  She 
was  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  and  although 
failing  rapidly  continued  her  work  almost 
to  the  end.  Miss  Crosby  was  born  in 
East  River,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y., 
March  25,  1820,  and  became  totally  blind 
at  the  age  of  six  weeks  through  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  physicians.  Possibly  it  was  her 
affliction  that  gave  rise  to  the  deep  re¬ 
ligions  feeling  that  dominated  her  life. 
Her  most  marked  characteristic  was 
cheerfulness,  and  that  trait  stood  out 
clearly  in  her  work.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a  blind  musi¬ 


cian. 

The  Iowa  Senate  Feb.  12  adopted  the 
woman’s  suffrage  amendment — 38  to  11. 
The  measure,  which  provides  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  next  Fall,  now  goes  to  the  House. 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  passed 
similar  bills  Feb.  16. 

Private  Charles  H.  Hill,  of  the  10th 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  doing 
lock  guard  duty  at  Miraflores,  Canal 
Zone,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  Feb. 
13  on  the  charge  of  making  sketches  of 
the  locks,  taking  notes  and  drawing  a 
few  unimportant  maps.  The  sketches, 
notes  and  maps  were  meagre.  Foreign 
tourists  who  have  been  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Panama  Canal  locks  and 
other  works,  as  well  as  the  Governor’s 
residence,  have  been  under  observation 
for  several  days.  The  case  is  not  thought 
to  be  important. 

The  Arizona  State  Supreme  Court, 
confirming  the  conviction  of  Louis 
Gherna,  upheld  the  Arizona  prohibition 
law  on  all  points  Feb.  13.  Gherna  sold 
a  pint  of  whiskey  after  the  law  went  into 
effect,  Jan.  1.  The  wet  forces  now  de¬ 
clare  they  will  take  the  case  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

An  X-ray  examination  of  178  bales  of 
cotton  waste  intended  for  shipment  on 
the  "White  Star  liner  Cretic  at  New  York 
led  to  the  discovery  Feb.  15  that  each 
bale  of  the  consignment  contained  from 
four  to  ten  sheets  of  valuable  rubber. 
The  Cretic  was  sailing  for  Mediterranean 
ports.  Rubber  is  regarded  by  Great 
Britain  as  contraband. 

Senator  Jackson's  “lazy  husband”  bill, 
which  is'  supported  1—  the  women  of  the 


State,  was  passed  by  the  Indiana  Senate 
Feb.  16  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The 
bill  provides:  “Every  husband  who  neg¬ 
lects  to  support  his  wife  and  provide 
her  with  necessary  food,  clothing  and 
medical  attention,  and  every  person  hav¬ 
ing  any  boy  under  the  age  of  16  years  or 
any  girl  under  the  age  of  17  years  de¬ 
pending  upon  him  or  her  for  education  or 
support  who  wilfully  neglects  to  furnish 
the  necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  attention  for  his  or  her  child  or 
children,  ward  or  wards,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  convic¬ 
tion  'shall  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  .$500,  to  which  may  be  added  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  work- 
house  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months.” 

Feb.  16  fire  was  discovered  in  the  hold 
of  the  steamer  Re  d'ltalia  as  she  lay  in 
dock  at  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  just  before 
the  steamer  sailed  with  165  passengers. 
Fire  engines  and  tugboats  poured  water 
into  the  hold,  extinguishing  the  blaze 
among  3.000  bales  of  cotton  with  a  loss 
of  $70,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Virginia’s 
peanut  king,  Pembroke  Decatur  Gwalt- 
ney,  died  suddenly  at  Norfolk,  Feb.  10. 
from  heart  disease.  He  was  eighty-five 
years  old.  lie  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Gwaltney,  famous  in  the  early 
history  of  the  nation.  lie  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Civil  War  as  an  en¬ 
gineer,  and  then  went  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peanut  industry.  By  the 
erection  of  warehouses,  factories  and 
cleaners  he  induced  the  farmers  of  that 
section  to  raise  the  nuts  in  quantities  for 
distribution,  and  soon  amassed  a  for¬ 
tune.  Later  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
manufacturing  the  famous  Virginia  pro¬ 
duct  into  ready-to-eat  products,  and 
achieved  success  in  this  also.  A  son  and 
two  daughters  survive  him. 

The  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  live  stock 
yards  were  placed  under  complete  quar¬ 
antine  Feb.  15  by  order  of  a  federal  in¬ 
spector  and  shipments  of  cattle  cannot 
be  received  here  for  at  least  a  week.  The 
quarantine  is  the  result  of  the  passing 
through  the  yards  of  a  shipment  in  which 
was  a  calf  taken  from  a  quarantined 
farm  in  Genesee  County. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Supreme  Court 
in  a  decision  handed  down  Feb.  12 
knocked  out  the  entire  State  forestry 
plan,  cancelling  purchases  of  land  already 
made  amounting  to  approximately  $3,000,- 
000.  The  case  arose  over  the  attempt 
made  by  State  Forester  Griffith  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  $20,000  instalment  due 
the  G.  E.  Sanborn  Company  on  a  land 
contract,  applying  to  Secretary  of  State 
Donald  for  a  warrant  upon  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  amount. 

University  professors  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  James  J.  Hill  will  conduct  a  live 
stock  campaign  throughout  the  North¬ 
west,  it  was  announced  Feb.  15  at  the 
First  National  Bank  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  which  institution  the  professors  will 
be  attached.  Howard  R.  Smith,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  animal  husbandry  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  author  of 
“Profitable  Stock  Feeding,”  has  resigned 
his  chair  to  direct  the  work,  beginning 
Ins  duties  March  1.  Mr.  Hill’s  campaign 
will  last  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
and  will  be  exhaustive  in  character  and 
territory.  Prof.  Smith  will  begin  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  groups  of  farmers  and  bankers. 
He  will  explain  how  to  raise  stock  and 
how  to  finance  the  enterprise. 

By  a  federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  order  bearing  on  the  foot  and  mouth 
diisease  situation  live  stock  shipments  ex¬ 
cept  for  slaughter  within  48  hours  were 
prohibited  Feb.  16  from  all  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It  was  provided,  however,  that 
Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Vermont,  Maine 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  may  ship 
stock  on  affidavit  that  it  has  been  on 
their  farms  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  unexposed  to  contagion.  Another  or¬ 
der,  covering  the  whole  country,  decrees 
that  after  Feb.  17  no  live  stock  not  in¬ 
tended  for  immediate  slaughter  shall  be 
transported  except  in  cars  which  have 
been  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

Closer  inspection  of  cattle,  a  general 
and  frequent  investigation  of  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  the  pasteurization  of  skim 
milk  will  reduce  bovine  and  human  con¬ 
sumption,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
special  commission  filed  with  Gov.  Whit¬ 
man  of  New  York,  Feb.  16.  This  com¬ 
mission.  appointed  a  year  ago.  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Seth  Low.  Calvin  J.  Huson  and 
Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams,  Deputy  State 
Commissioner  of  Health.  The  commis¬ 
sion  holds  that  many  tubercular  cattle 
are  slaughtered  annually  and  made  into 
sausage,  which  may  be  eaten  raw  and 
cause  tuberculosis  in  human  beings.  The 
report  urges  that  farmers  be  indemnified 
for  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  State. 


Northern-grown,  Pedigree  stock,  average  germination  95-98  %  and 
sold  on  a  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint.  Record  yields,  243  bushels  from 
one  acre  in  New  Hampshire,  460  bushels’from  2  acres  in  New  York. 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent.  Best  large,  early  Dent. 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning.  10  days  earlier  than  standard  Learning. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent.  The  White  Dent  with  the  big 
stalks  with  ears  on  them. 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent.  A  new  one  worth  trying. 

No  War  Prices.  Our  prices  on  Seed  Corn  are  low.  as  low  as  last  season’s 
and  we  will  not  raise  them  as  long  as  our  present  stock  lasts. 

Buy  Now  and  Save  Money.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  10  samples 
Farm  Seeds  including  five  kinds  ol  corn  Free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Over  1,600  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farm 


REAL  SEED  CORN 


ft 


-C 

Don’t  put  in 

ki'w  the  same  old  crop  every 

year.  Get  in  on  some  of  the  new' 
'money-making  crops  including  SudanVT- 
Grass,  grows  easy  everywhere,  wet  or  dryT* 
r  weather,  any  kind  of  land ;  seed  scarce,  will  be 
big  money-maker  for  next  two  or  three  years. 
Also  new,  especially  good  for  dry  countries. 
FETERITA— WONDERFUL  PRODUCER 
both  seed  and  forage.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  It. 
A  big  money-maker  for  all  farmers  north  and  south. 
Also  Imported  Rape.  Mangels  and  Vetch  seed.  Pure 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  etc.  Write  today  for  oar  1916  Pure  Seed 
Book.  GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 

271  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


20  Packets  Seeds— 10c. 

We  want  every  render  to  test  our  superior  “HARRIS 
SEEDS  THAT  HUSTLE.”  Send  10c.  now— before  you 
forget — for  this  mammoth  collection.  We  semi  you 
20  separate  packets  finest  varieties— one  each — of 

Beets,  Chard.  Cabbage.  Celery.  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Cress, 
Muskmelon,  Watermelon.  Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish, 
Salsify,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip;  also  packet  each  of 
finest  poppies  and  cosmos;  also  Children’s  Botanical 
Garden,  a  collection  of  flower  seeds.  With  this 
collection  we  will  send  rebate  check  for  10c  and 
our  big  free  catalogue  of  world’s  finest  seeds. 

HARRIS  1JROS.  SEED  CO. 

188  So.  Main  Street,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


PEDIGREE  POTATOES 

Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Cabbage  and 
Vegetables  Seeds  of  All  Kinds 

Choice  varieties  grown  on  our  farm  and  sold  direct 
at  wholesale  priees.— We  can  furnish  a  few 
varieties  of  potatoes  that  have  perfect  pedigree, 
grown  from  seed  which  came  from  perfoct  hi  I  is 
only.  A  yield  of  500  bushels  per  acre  on  five  acres 
from  our  pedigree  seed  was  reported  a  few  days  ago. 
And  our  Gold  Nugget,  Corn  has  yielded  over  200 
bushels  of  ears  per  acre  several  times  in  New  York 
State.  Sample  free.  Write  for  our  catalog— get 
the  facts — buy  our  tested  seed  at  wholesale  prices. 
Save  money — raise  better  crops. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

BOX  102,  COL  D WATER,  N.  Y. 


Bethel  Beauty  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown  under  field  inspection;  recommended  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  Maine  Oep’t  of  Agriculture  and  Maine  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Ass’ll.  Price:  1  bbi.  $2.60;  6  bbls.  $2. 26,  each, 
write  for  prices  on  Standard  sorts. 

To  introduce  our  four  new  quality  varieties  :  Bethel 
Beauty,  Dibble's  Itussett.  World’s  Fair,  Mill’s  Pride,  will 
ship  1  bbl.  $4.00,  1  bu.  $1.50,  kj  bu.  $1.00.  Each  package 
containing  the  four  varieties. 

I  L.  \VA1£E,  ...  Gardiner,  Maine 


SEED  POTATOES 

WITH  BUSINESS  BACK  OF  THEM 

Grown  in  Maine  under  supervision  of  Plant  Pathologist. 
Parent  Plants  yielded  <’>  to  10  large  tubers  each.  Spraying 
practiced.  Weak,  unhealthy  plants  and  those  not  true 
to  type  removed  from  fields.  Constant  inspection  from 
planting  to  digging.  Yields  tier  acre  400  to  655  bus. 
Pedigreed  Seed-Kit  to  Plant. 

Clovers— Alfalfa— other  grass  seed— Oats— Corn — 
Field  Peas  and  Feans.  Fine  Catalog  —  Free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  Lanc.Co.,PA. 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


Lffi 

\r 

■  We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab- 
I  solutely  pure.  Bed,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa, 
■  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 

■  with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 

Write  todnv  for  free  samples  anil  instructions 
"How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

|  0.  M.  SCOTT  k  SOS,  28  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


J 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


PROFITS-™  seed 

makes  or  mars 
your  erop.  Our  FREE  catalog  is 
a  potato  “eye-opener.’’  70  varieties.  Northern 
grown.  Soil  perfectly  adapted.  Smooth,  handsome, 
healthy  tubers  plus  a  frost  proof  storehouse.  WRITE  NOW. 
A.  G.  ALDRI0GE,  10-20.  Aldridge  Bldg  .  Fishers,  Ontario,  Co..  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES  fi «E£,™“ 

ULLU  profits  by  planting 

potatoes  grown  on  the  rugged  hills  of 
Steuben  Co. — 1500  ft.  above  sea  level.  Strong, 
hardy,  prolific  varieties.  Give  them  atrial.  Free  catalog. 

WALKER  SEED  POTATO  FARMS,  3-15  Choso  St  .  Avoco.  Steuben  Co  .  N  Y. 

LOWELL’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble's  Husset,  Karly 
Kureka,  Clyde.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  Karly  Surprise. 
Send  for  catalog.  FRANK  LOWELL  8  SONS,  Gardiner.  Me 

For  Sale-Maine  Seed  Potatoes 

Choice  Hastings.  $1  per  bushel  while  they  last. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  H  S.  Webber.  Monroe.  Waldo  Co.,  Maine 

POTATOES — Beauty,  Bovee,  Cobbler,  Giant.  Moneymaker,  Ro*e 
6  weeks,  Triumph,  Wonder,  85  kinds.  C  W.  FORO,  Fishers,  N.Y, 

Cartons  belt  OAT 

is  a  record  breaker  in  yield  per  acre  and  weight 
per  bushel.  Earliest  of  all  large-berried  oats.  Of 
pure  white  color  and  great  milling  and  feeding 
value.  Extra  large  heads  and  strongest  straw. 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Samples 

will  show  you  why  we  can  sell  our  oats  and  other 
seeds  under  strong  “money-back’’  guarantee.  11 

Garton-Cooper  Seed  Co.,  Box  23  Sugar  Grove,  Ill. 

SEED  CORN  THAT  WILL  GROW 

"CAROLINE  WHITE"  and  “EGLANTINE"  strain  YELLOW 
LEAMING  seed  corn.  Carefully  selected  and  kept 
warm  all  Winter.  Write  for  interesting  free  book. 
We  have  1800  acres  under  cultivation.  EGLANTINE 
FARMS.  Temple  Smith.  Mgr..  GREENSBORO.  MARYLANO 


SEED 


OATS,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES. 

All  New  varieties.  Largest  .vi elders  known 
Best  quality.  PriceR  low.  New  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  A-  READ,  Reid's  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte.  VI. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

I 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School  of  Agri-  ! 
culture.  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y„ 
March  9-12. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  March  24,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Ma  ss. 

Farmers’  Week.  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Amherst.  March  15-19. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
fortieth  annual  convention.  June  23-25, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


This  plant  Is  now  generally  recognized  ns  being  the  great¬ 
est  fertilizing  crop,  and  in  addition  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pasture  plants,  and  makes  excellent  hay.  We  know  tlila 
because  we  are  growing  It  for  all  these  purposes  on  our 
own  farms. 

■  I  |“J||  CJI  American  Northern  groten.  We  sell  noth¬ 
in  I  |  l*  |_  f  LX  ing  but  the  very  best.  Can  furnish 
’  Nebraska,  Montana,  Dakota,  Siberian 
and  Grimm  seed.  Write  for  free  sample. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  receiving  the  same  careful  attention  that  has  made 
our  field  seeds  famous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

wrNG  SEED  CO.,  BOX  5g3  MECHANICS  BURG,  OHIO 

—Clover,  Grasses,  Seed 
1  Corn,  Seed  Oats  and 
Potatoes,  sold  under  delivered  guarantee.  Catalogue 
tells  how.  Ask  for  it.  Standard  varieties  GARDEN 
SEEDS  sold  in  hulk. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Box  12,  Camden,  Ohio 


0[[n  ftiTQ  Siberian,  Imp.  American,  Swedish  Select,  and 
ULLU  UA  10  MMay.  B i 2  y folders.  Also  Clover  and  Timntli v 
seed.  Write  for  samples  and  price.  R.  0.  EVANS  Venedocia,  Ohio 


FANCY CLOVER 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa. 

TIMOTHY.  All  kinds  Pure  Field  Seeds.  We  buy 
direct  of  the  farmer.  Quality  high.  Prices  low.  fail 
save  you  money.  Write  for  Full  Samples  and  Pricks 

F.  J.  WOOD  &  SONS.  LONDON,  O. 


“Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  flowers?”  “Only  this  much  :  A 
five-dollar  box  of  roses  talks  a  heap 
louder  to  a  girl  than  a  fifty-cent  bunch  of 

on  run  fions." — Wa  shington  8  fa  r. 


SUDAN  GRASS 

The  greatest  yielding  liay  plant  known.  Wonder 
fully  drought  resistant.  AM  seed  grown  by  us  and 
guaranteed  PURE.  Johnson  grass  unknown  in  my 
section.  This  is  important,  as  seed  of  this  grass  ami 
Sudan  grass  are  hard  to  distinguish.  Write  for  our 
pedigree  corn  and  Sudan  booklet.  Contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  to  corn  raisers.  Free. 

W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Corn  Specialist,  Easton,  Maryland 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PUKE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  run- 
sinner;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 

IP  TT  SKIiI>.  White  and  large  biennial 
VJ  TI  Av  Av  1  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 


request.  K.  JiAKTON’, 


on 

Box 


Seed  Gorn 


Oats,  Barley,  Potatoes,  AlTaT. 
fa;  1200  acres.  Catalog  free. 
P.  N.  SCARFF.  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


CLOVER  39',  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

fi  OVFR  SFFn— ^ Buy  direct  and  save  money. 

dksLU  We  Prepay  the  freight 
Glicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  33,  Smoketown,  I’a 

\/ ry p 4 a k I o  Planlc  bf  all  kinds,  and  40vari- 
V  egetaDie  riants  ties  of  Strawberries. 

Catalogue  Free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  GREENWOOD,  DEL 


i— is  the  coming  garden  flower. 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties 

My  spccl.-iltv.  G.  S.  RAMSBURO,  Someraworth.  N.  H. 


SNAPDRAGON 
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Three  Types  of  Henhouses. 

THE  first  picture  shows  a  small  house 
10x10  feet  used  by  me  for  a  breed¬ 
ing  pen  and  later  as  a  brooder  house.  By 
using  some  old  one-inch  boards  for  sheath¬ 
ing.  and  soft  pine  from  drygoods  boxes, 
costing  $2.75,  for  siding,  the  building  cost 
me  a  little  less  than  $15.  besides  my 
work.  It  has  a  good  grade  of  prepared 
roofing,  a  floor  of  matched  yellow  pine 
and  the  siding  is  of  matched  material  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  The  windows  were  taken 
from  an  old  house  and  have  8x10  glass. 
The  siding  between  the  windows,  which 
does  not  show  well  in  the  picture,  ex¬ 
tends  about  half  way  from  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  windows.  The  rest  of  the 
space  between  the  windows  is  open  and  is 
closed  in  severe  weather,  and  on  stormy 
days,  by  a  muslin  curtain  which  is  not 
shown,  and  which  swings  up  and  fastens 
with  hook  to  a  rafter.  This  house  may 
not  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  “higher- 
ups,”  but  a  flock  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
gave  me  nearly  a  60  per  cent  egg  yield 
right  through  the  severe  weather  of  last 
January. 

The  second  picture  shows  another 
house  built  about  the  same  time  by  a 
neighbor.  As  will  be  seen  it  affords  but 
little  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  This  house 
cost  between  $25  and  $30,  so  the  owner 
informed  me.  It  might  have  been  built 
cheaper  by  leaving  a  much  larger  opening 
in  front.  The  building  is  8x14  feet  and 
much  too  high  for  greatest  warmth.  The 
third  picture  shows  our  larger  house  in 
which  we  keep  our  main  flock  of  layers. 
This  house  is  14x60  feet  with  studding 
4*4  and  seven  feet  respectively,  and  roof 
of  unequal  span.  Besides  the  windows 
shown,  there  is  a  window  in  both  ends 
which  gives  the  hens  the  first  and  last  bit 
of  the  day’s  sunlight.  The  windows  are 
storm  sash  with  10x14  glass,  and  are 


Small  Brooder  House. 

fastened  to  the  siding  with  screws.  Both 
ends,  the  back,  and  rafters  for  about  six 
feet  above  the  perches  are*  ceiled  with  a 
cheap  grade  of  matched  one-incli  lumber. 
This  makes  warm  roosting  quarters  and 
makes  the  building  entirely  free  from 
drafts.  Perhaps  I  should  qualify  the  lat¬ 
ter  statement  as  I  found  it  necessary  to 
place  a  tight  partition  every  20  feet  to 
prevent  a  draft  from  traveling  from  one 
end  of  the  perches  to  the  other.  A  south¬ 
west  wind  would  cause  quite  a  strong 
draft  from  west  to  east  in  the  roosting 
quarters,  and  a  southeast  wind  would 
cause  a  draft  from  east  to  west.  The 
air  seemed  to  blow  in  the  opening  at  one 
end,  travel  the  length  of  the  house,  and 


More  Expensive  But  Less  Desirable. 

out  of  the  opening  at  the  other  end.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  would  build  another 
house  as  long  as  this  one.  Others  may 
not  have  this  trouble.  If  they  do  not  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  the  trouble 
lies.  The  partitions  referred  to  extend 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof  and  yet  I  find 
the  shorter  house  much  warmer  and  free 
from  that  constant  draft  which  goes  from 
end  to  end  on  every  windy  day. 

Ohio.  J.  D.  PRICKETT. 


“Some  newfangled  scarecrow  you  have 
in  the  fields,  Hiram?”  “No,  that’s  my 
son.  lie  insists  on  wearing  his  cap  and 
gown  while  hoeing  potatoes.  He  was 
graduated  from  an  agricultural  college, 
you  know.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Hens  Good  Separators. 

J.  II.,  of  Meriden,  on  page  163,  asks 
•  an  interesting  question.  By  judi¬ 
cious  cultivation  of  a  little  land  in  grain, 
three  things  may  be  accomplished.  A  lot 
of  excellent  feed  for  a  large  or  small 
flock  may  be  raised,  thrashing  by  hand 


put  in  as  late  as  July  and  both  will 
make  good  feed  though  pinched  by  an  early 
frost.  The  harvested  grain  may  be  piled 
in  the  chicken  runs  or  near  them  and 
gradually  pulled  down  for  the  poultry  to 
work  upon.  And  if  a  large  scratching 
shed  is  available,  the  grain  may  be  kept 


and  to  see  it  working  vigorously  upon  a 
pile  of  unthrashed  grain  is  a  pleasant 
sight  for  the  owner,  for  he  is  saving  toll 
while  losing  little  if  any  grain.  Oats  and 
peas  make  an  especially  good  combina¬ 
tion,  and  are  sufficiently  ripe  in  August. 
Wheat  may  be  added,  but  many  prefer  to 
sow  it  alone.  In  any  event,  several 
months  are  provided  for  when  no  grain 
need  be  bought,  and  by  means  of  shelter¬ 
ing  the  crop  the  season  may  be  much 
prolonged.  c.  s.  p. 


Feather  Pulling ;  Chicks  in  Sprayed  Orchard. 

HAVE  a  flock  of  It.  I.  Beds.  Some 
of  them  have  the  feathers  just  in  front 
of  the  tail  pulled  out.  They  have 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  also  oyster  shell, 
grit,  meat  scrap  and  cut  bone.  What 
is  the  cause?  2.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
chickens  having  for  a  range  an  orchard 
that  is  sprayed?  j.  s.  w. 

1.  Feather-pulling  is  a  vice  which  idle 
hens  sometimes  acquire  and  may  have  its 
origin  in  irritation  of  the  skin  from  the 
presence  of  lice  or  mites.  After  the  habit 
is  formed  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
break  it  up.  If  the  hens  are  found  to  be 
lousy  they  should  be  thoroughly  dusted 
with  some  good  lice  powder  and  provided, 
if  possible,  with  a  dust  bath  of  sifted 
coal  ashes,  dry  loam,  or  road  dust.  2. 
There  is  no  danger,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  permitting  fowls  the  range  of  a 
sprayed  orchard.  M.  a.  i>. 
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or  machine  avoided,  and  the  poultry  kept  dry  and  worked  down  to  the  end,  thus 
busy,  which  is  about  as  necessary  for  a  prolonging  the  season  indefinitely, 
hen  as  a  human  to  keep  her  out  of  mis-  Unshelled  corn  may  be  provided,  also, 
chief.  Oats  and  peas,  and  wheat,  may  all  and  the  hens  will  get  the  last  kernel  from 
be  sown  very  early,  preferably  upon  rich  the  tightest  cob.  Much  labor  is  saved 
ground.  Barley  and  buckwheat  may  be  and  a  healthy  flock  generally  insured ; 


Know  Motor  Car  Values 

To  know  motor-car  values  you  need  to  know  the  values  of  the  parts. 

Because  the  motor-car  is  a  machine.  And  its  use-service- value  depends 
upon  the  rightness  of  its  component  parts. 

No  parts  are  more  important  to  know  than  the  bearings — because  they 
safeguard  the  other  vital  moving  parts  that  give  “life”  to  the  car. 

Where  the  Bearings  Are:  On  the  axle  spindles  in  the  hubs  of  all  four  wheels,  in 
the  steering  knuckle  heads,  in  the  transmission,  on  the  pinion  shaft,  each  side  of  the 
differential — these  are  the  hard  service  places  where  only  the  best  bearings  will  stand 
up  to  year-after-year  use. 

Bearings  must  reduce  friction  to  almost  nothing.  They  must  sustain  the  weight  of  car  and  passen¬ 
gers,  and  the  sudden  increases  in  pressure  that  come  with  rapid  travel  on  rough  roads.  They  must  also 
meet  severe  “end-thrust” — the  mass  momentum  of  car  and  contents  which  press  side-wise  against  the 
■wheels  as  you  round  a  corner.  Keep  both  vertical  load  and  “ end  thrust ”  in  mind  as  you  read  further. 


Type#  of  Bearing#  in  Use:  Anti-friction  bearings  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  groups — Ball  Bearings  and 
Roller  Bearings.  These  groups  may  be  sub-divided  thus: 

Ball  Bearings  Roller  Bearings 

1.  Annular.  2.  Cup-and-Cone.  3.  Straight.  4.  Tapered. 


From  the  text  with  the 


The  illustrations  show  an  example  of  each, 
pictures  you  will  note  these  interesting  facts: 

(a)  A  roller  carries  more  direct  load  in  proportion  to  its  diameter 
than  a  ball  because  it  carries  the  load  along  a  line  instead  of  on  one  or 
two  mere  points. 

( b )  Annular  ball  bearings  have  very  little  capacity  for  end-thrust, 
and  straight  roller  bearings  none,  and  they  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
take  up  wear.  Hence  they  are  often  used  with  additional  thrust 
bearings,  and  when  sufficiently  worn,  they  must  be  replaced. 

( c )  Cup-and-cone  ball  bearings  meet  end-thrust  to  some  extent, 
but  only  at  great  sacrifice  of  capacity  for  vertical  load. 

( d )  Cup-and-cone  ball  bearings  can  be  adjusted — but  this  does 
not  restore  full  efficiency  because  the  slightest  wear  destroys  the 
proper  curvature  of  the  ball  race. 

( e )  Timken  Roller  Bearings  have  greater  capacity  for  both  ver¬ 
tical  load  and  end-thrust.  _  Pressure  is  distributed  over  wide  sur¬ 
faces,  hence  wear  is  minimized.  The  slight  wear  inevitable  in  any 
bearing  cannot  affect  the  taper  of  cone,  rollers  or  cup.  Therefore, 
simply  moving  these  parts  into  slightly  closer  contact  with  each 
other  brings  cup,  rollers  and  cone  into  the  same  relations  that 
existed  before  the  minute  wear  occurred.  This  “adjustment”  re¬ 
stores  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  to  full  efficiency. 

The  Conclusion  is  Irresistible:  What’s  more,  it  is  backed 
by  the  experience  of  several  hundred  thousand  motorists  with 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  at  the  points  of  severest  service  in  the 
great  majority  of  motor  cars. 

Send  for  Free  Book  Giving  Full  Details 

Just  ask  for  our  book  F-31  “On  Bearings.”  We’ll  also  send 
interesting  pamphlet  “The  Companies  Timken  Keeps,”  which 
gives  names  of  all  motor  cars  having  Timken  Bearings  and 
tells  where  they  are  located  in  the  car. 
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Starting  Gasoline  Engines  in  Cold  Weather. 

WHEN  cold,  the  oil  that  lubricates 
piston  and  cylinder  is  stiff,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  turn  crank  fast 
enough  to  get  good  compression  and  an 
explosion.  If  hot  water  is  poured  into  the 
water  jacket  it  will  warm  the  oil  in 
cylinder,  making  it  turn  much  more 
easily.  The  air  being  cold  when  taken 
into  the  engine  it  does  not  absorb  suffi¬ 
cient  gasoline  to  make  a  rich  enough  mix¬ 
ture  to  explode  readily.  Holding  a  lighted 
torch  made  of  a  wisp  of  paper  or  other 
matter  that  will  make  a  good  flame  near 
the  intake  valve  will  overcome  this,  and 
the  engine  will  start  readily  in  the  cold¬ 
est  weather.  E.  A.  rieiil. 


Grafting  Nut  Trees. 

NTTT  trees  seem  to  part  freely  with  the 
sap  in  the  scion,  but  do  not  absorb 
as  readily  from  the  stock  on  which 
the  graft  is  placed,  therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  graft  to  prevent  evap¬ 
oration.  Propagators  have  been  doing 
this  by  placing  paper  bags  over  the  scion. 
A  much  simpler  and  better  method  is  to 
cover  the  scion  completely  with  grafting 
wax,  either  plastic,  or  liquid.  If  the 
liquid  is  used  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  have  it  too  hot ;  about  the  consistency 
of  honey  or  syrup.  If  too  hot  it  might 
injure  the  scion,  also  a  thick  coat  will  be 
more  effective.  Have  used  this  method 
for  several  years  with  good  success. 

E.  A.  RIEIIL. 


Splitting  Rocks. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may 
not  have  heard  of  the  experiment,  let 
me  tell  you  how  we  get  rid  of  our  big 
bowlders  and  rocks.  We  dug  away  the 
earth  till  we  got  almost  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rocks,  making  a  ditch  about  18  inches 
wide  all  around.  Then  we  filled  this 
with  good  dry  wood  and  covered  the 
rock  completely  with  old  rails,  etc.,  put 
a  little  kerosene  oil  on  and  let  it  burn. 
When  the  fire  had  died  out,  the  rocks 
were  split  in  several  places  and  with 
several  blows  of  a  heavy  sledge  they  fell 
to  pieces.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  pour  cold  water  on  when  the 
rock  is  hot.  A.  c.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  few  years  ago  we  had  a 
discussion  of  this  in  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  Near¬ 
ly  50  people  told  of  splitting  or  shatter¬ 
ing  rocks  by  heating  them  and  then  pour¬ 
ing  on  water.  It  was  the  sudden  cooling 
of  the  heated  surface  that  did  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  an  old  tale  in  history  that 
Hannibal  on  crossing  the  Alps  split  rocks 
by  heating  them  and  pouring  on  vinegar. 
He  did  not  need  vinegar — cold  water 
would  do  it. 


Frosted  Potatoes  for  Alcohol. 

I  HAVE  several  hundred  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  that  are  frosted.  I  would  like 
to  make  alcohol  or  something  out  of 
them,  so  I  could  realize  on  them.  What 
would  an  outfit  for  making  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  cost,  and  would  there  be  enough  in 
frosted  potatoes  to  pay  for  working  them 
up?  P.  N.  C. 

New  York. 

Under  present  conditions  this  would 
not  pay.  In  Germany  and  France  small 
stills  costing  $50  or  more  are  used  to 
make  a  crude  alcohol  which  must  be  re¬ 
fined  before  it  would  be  of  much  use.  In 
this  country  the  stills  are  too  expensive 
to  pay  to  work  up  small  lots  of  potatoes. 
The  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  Con¬ 
gress  to  change  the  laws  so  as  to  encour¬ 
age  this  business  of  small  stills  on  the 
farm. 


’Cost  of  Handling  Manure. 

I  OWN  a  farm  six  miles  from  the  city 
on  a  good  pike  road.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  I  can  buy  stable  manure 
for  50  cents  a  load  (all  I  can  haul). 
Would  it  pay  me  to  keep  an  extra  team 
and  man  to  haul  this  manure,  making  two 
loads  a  day?  Under  present  arrange¬ 
ment  with  my  tenant  he  cannot  do  the 
hauling ;  an  extra  man  and  team  would 
be  required.  What  about  sowing  Alfalfa 
on  rye  ground,  limed  last  year  liberally, 
the  same  as  clover  and  seed  is  usually 
sown  on  honeycombed  soil?  Is  it  feasi¬ 
ble?  G.  G.  S. 

Louisville,  Ivy. 

You  will  have  to  figure  the  manure 
question  about  as  follows :  A  ton  of  the 
manure  will  be  worth  about  $2.50  in 
plant  food.  You  would  have  to  pay  about 
that  much  if  you  bought  the  chemicals 
which  would  cover  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  one  ton.  How  much  can  you  haul 
a  load  for  and  what  would  a  day’s  work 
with  man  and  team  cost?  You  can  figure 
out  the  proposition  as  you  would  any 
other.  It  is  a  very  cheap  price  for  good 
manure.  We  do  not  believe  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  obtained 
by  seeding  in  this  way.  Clover  will  start 
well  under  such  conditions,  but  we  doubt 
if  the  Alfalfa  will  do  so. 


February  27, 
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At  the  Canners’  Convention. 

HAT  will  the  source  of  canned  food 
products  be  a  generation  hence? 
The  South. 

This  was  a  prophecy  of  a  speaker  at 
the  National  Convention  of  Canners  held 
in  New  York  the  week  of  February  9. 
The  cotton  and  cane  fields  of  the  South, 
yielding  their  single  crop  each  year,  will 
become  great  fields  of  tomatoes,  peas, 
string  beans,  and  other  crops  which  are 
marketed  in  tins.  Southern  tomatoes 
have  outlived  their  reputation  of  infer¬ 
iority,  and  are  equal  in  quality  and  fla¬ 
vor  to  Northern  grown.  Spraying  will  in¬ 
sure  crops,  and  cash  capital  will  insure 
the  successful  canning  and  marketing  of 
all  products  of  these  future  farms.  Al¬ 
ready  the  entire  pack  of  shrimp  is  put  up 
in  the  South.  A  large  part  of  the  canned 
oysters  are  taken  from  the  Gulf,  and  the 
business  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  will 
mean  millions  of  dollars  to  Southern  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  canning  factory  which  puts  up  a 
good  product,  pays  the  farmer  well  for 
his  peas,  corn  or  other  product,  and  is 
performing  good  service  in  a  community. 
The  canners,  however,  have  problems 
which  they  are  attacking.  There  were 
over  6,000  men  present  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  representing  the  pineapple  industry 
in  Hawaii,  shrimp  packers  from  the 
South,  oyster  canners  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  fish  canners  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Everything  -that  goes  in  tins 
had  representatives  at  this  convention. 
Yet  it  was  strange  to  see  7,000  men  with 
conflicting  interests  meet  together,  shake 
hands  cordially,  and  even  exchange  busi¬ 
ness  secrets.  “What  is  the  best  for  the 
organization  is  the  best  for  myself,”  was 
the  statement  of  a  corn  canner  from  Ohio. 
“We  wish  to  see  the  industry  as  a  whole 
progress,”  and  each  will  be  carried  along 
by  the  weight  of  the  body.  He  said: 
“Our  competition  has  resolved  itself  into 
an  endeavor  to  outdo  each  other  in  quali¬ 
ty.  Our  mutual  interest  is  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  seek  to  make  more  money  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  se¬ 
cure  his  goods  at.  lower  figure.  We  find 
many  canned  goods  are  put  up  and  mar¬ 
keted  at  a  loss.  We  have  figures  to 
show  that  the  packer  may  get  8.70  per 
cent.,  the  jobber  21.21  per  cent.,  while 
the  retailer  gets  48.70  per  cent.” 

“What  will  be  the  effect  of  home  can¬ 
ning?”  was  a  question  put  to  several  of 
the  members  of  the  association.  “We 
rather  encourage  the  policy,”  they  agreed. 
“We  want  the  farmer’s  wife  to  know  the 
value  of  canned  goods  in  her  household 
program.  She  can  put  up  many  of  her 
products,  such  as  her  berries  and  toma¬ 
toes  in  cans,  and  do  it  well.  She  may 
some  year  have  a  shortage  of  this  or  that, 
and  she  will  naturally  turn  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  product.  I  believe  the  outlook  is 
encouraging  and  instructive,  particularly 
to  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  it  will  develop 
an  interest  in  our  work  and  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

“You  hear  prejudice  voiced  against  pre¬ 
servatives,”  was  the  suggestion  to  an¬ 
other  canner.  “We  do  not  need  to  use 
preservatives.  In  fact  should  we  use  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  in  a  product  such  as  catsup, 
we  must  print  the  information  on  the  la¬ 
bel.  By  inspecting  the  label,  and  relying 
on  a  brand  which  has  given  satisfaction, 
the  consumer  need  not  fear  deception.” 

"I  have  had  five  inspections  during  a 
single  week,”  was  the  statement  of  an¬ 
other  canner.  “We  are  inspected  for  san¬ 
itation.  we  must  put  up  a  wholesome  pro¬ 
duct,  and  labor  conditions  are  under  sur¬ 
veillance  of  officials.  The  public  is  safe¬ 
guarded.  and  our  policy  is  to  abide  by  the 
law.  There  are  many  laws  to  which  we 
must  conform,  and  our  product  must  be 
nearly  right  to  meet  those  demands.” 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  president  of  the 
Housewives’  League,  said  to  the  canners: 
“It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  women  to  beat 
down  prices,  but  we  do  want  to  know  how 
our  bread  is  baked,  how  our  clothes  are 
washed  at  the  commercial  laundry,  and 
how  our  goods  are  canned.  We  take  the 
same  position  regarding  canned  goods  as 
we  do  cold  storage.  It  is  a  means  of 
carrying  over  supply  from  a  season  of 
plenty  to  a  season  of  scarcity.”  w.  j. 


Minnesota  doubled  her  Alfalfa  acreage 
last  year,  and  had  practically  no  failures, 
first  by  purchasing  reliable  seed  from  re¬ 
liable  growers,  and  then  carefully  study¬ 
ing  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  plant. 
The  doctrine  of  Alfalfa  hay  was  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  State  over  again  and  again, 
and  the  county  agents  declare  there  are 
6.000  permanent  converts,  who  will  save 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  an¬ 
nually  because  of  this  increased  Alfalfa 
acreage. 


Oklahoma  is  a  comparatively  new 
State,  and  is  little  known  “’way  back 
East.”  Most  people  there  know  some¬ 
thing  about  Kansas;  now  Oklahoma  is 
just  a  little  better  than  Kansas.  The 
reason  why  this  fact  is  not  generally 
known  is  that  we  haven’t  commenced  to 
advertise.  Competent  judges  will  rank 
our  State  up  with  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  quite  a  distance  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  over  in  Canada.  The  “hopeless 
class.”  mentioned  by  C.  F.,  who  wrote 
from  the  worst  section  of  the  State,  are 
Easterners,  chiefly  from  the  “houn’  dawg” 
and  “razorback”  sections  of  Eastern 
States.  It  is  natural  they  should  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  canine  reminders 
of  the  days  back  at  home.  g.  a.  w. 

Shawnee.  Okla. 


High  Prices  and  Big  Crops 

Spell  Farm  Prosperity 


WE  all  pray  for  the  early  cessation  of  European  hostilities 
— but  whenever  this  blessing  may  come  nothing  can  now 
avert  abnormally  high  prices  for  all  grains  at  1915  har¬ 
vest  time.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  ever 
before — in  sympathy  with  grains — short  crops  in  these  products 
usually  follow  such  bounteous  seasons  as  1914.  So  don’t  fail  to 
plant  corn  and  to  sow  oats ; — and  don’t  cut  out  vegetables  because 
prices  are  low  now.  The  wise  farmer  will  plan  now  for  bigger 
crops  for  1915  and  share  in  the  high  prices — his  first  step  will  be 
to  secure  a  supply  of 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

(The  Standard  of  Quality  for  57  years) 

They  offer  good  big  measure  of  plant  food  value  for  every 
Dollar  invested.  The  high  character  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
making  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  gives  them  a  special  value  that 
cannot  be  measured  by  comparative  chemical  analyses — the  sep¬ 
arate  brands  for  individual  crops  are  made  up  with  view  to  that 
crop’s  peculiar  needs.  Don’t  buy  cheap  or  low-priced  fertilizer — • 
in  doing  so  you  invariably  pay  the  highest  price  per  unit  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  value.  Write  to-day  for  our  1915  calendar  showing  inter¬ 
esting  N.  Y.  City  views — and  we  will  tell  you  about  the  big  crops 
that  are  grown  with  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker,  please. 


COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  Chambers  Street 

New  York  City 


Save  Your  Land 
With  Lime 

At  the  first  sign  of  soil  exhaus¬ 
tion  on  your  farm  apply  R-R  Land 
Lime.  Your  crops  will  improve 
immediately.  One  lime  treatment 
will  last  through  a  five-year  rotation 


EES  LAND  L,me 


is  in  powdered  form,  which  makes 
it  easier  to  handle.  It  can  bespread 
by  machine  or  hand  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  needed  to  apply  or¬ 
dinary  lime.  It  is  a  plant  food  and 
acid  corrective. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated 
booklet  telling  how,  for  what  and 
when  to  use  lime.  Address  near¬ 
est  office. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Boston,  45  Milk  Street ;  New  York,  101  Park  Avenue 


$10,000.00 


If  this  Homier  &  Zook  Grain  Drill  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  w  ay,  ship  it  hack,  and  if  we  fait  to  return 
your  money  in  full,  paying  freight  both  ways,  we  for- 
feit  $10,000  which  our  bankers  hold  to  protect  you — 
you  can't  lose. 

We  make  this  big  guarantee  because  we  know  this  is 
the  best  drill  on  the  market  today— sows  all  kinds  of 
Brain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  without  waste. 
High,  broad  tire  wheels  lighten  draft.  Extra  large  grain 
box.  We  also  make  a  low  down  and  plain  seed  drill. 

Sold  direct 
from  factory. 


saves  you  $20 
to  $50  dealers' 
profits.  Write 
for  catalog 
and  special 
oiler. 

30  DAYS’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


SPRAY- $IIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  spraying 
outfit  when  you  can  get  our  Winner  No.  1  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  §110.00.  It  will  handle 
4  nozzles,  giving  5H.  gallons  of  liquid  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.:  comes  complete  with 
100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  all  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Price  on  skids.  $110.00,  or  on  wheels. 
§135.00.  We  have  two  larger  sizes,  one  with  150 
gallon  and  one  with  200  gallon  tank.  Send  for 
information.  If  you  need  power  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose,  you  need  to  know  about  Excel¬ 
sior  engines.  They  are  reliable  and'  durable. 
Tell  us  your  power  needs  and  get  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  catalog  free  on  renuest. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City.* 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Pos! 

The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front  of  the 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Y ears  of  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  It  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  rot  supply 
you.  Parcel  Poet  permits  us  to  send  it  for  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 
G00DELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  ».  H. 


WAGE 

Riding  Cultivators 

have  that  accuracy  and  ease 
of  control  that  fits  every  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  growth  of 
plants.  Everything  is  at  your 
finger  dos— easily  shifted,  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Lever  controlling  width  of  cul¬ 
tivation  does  not  change  angle  of 
teeth — very  important.  Steel  frame. 
Guided  by  ball-bearing  pivot 
wheels, excellent  for  hill-side  work. 
Parallel  gang  shift,  high  and  low 
wheels,  dust-proof  bearings,  etc. 
One  or  two  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  free  booklet,  “Two 
Horse  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators.’* 

BATEMAN  M,F,G  CO. 

Box  2?  Groeiloch,  N.  J. 
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POTASH  FROM  THE  OCEAN. 

Part  II. 

GROWTH  OF  KELP. — The  variety  of 
kelp  most  useful  for  fertilizing 
makes  an  annual  growth  of  about  50 
feet.  It  is  usually  found  in  localities 
where  strong  tides  or  heavy  surf  abounds. 
It  is  strongly  attached  to  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  grows  up¬ 
ward  rapidly  through  the  water.  The 
upper  part  of  the  kelp  terminates  in  a 
hollow  bulb  known  as  tlie  pneumatocyst. 
This  enables  the  plant  to  float,  and  is 
thus  held  up  into  the  sunlight.  This 
kelp.  Nereocystis,  is  an  annual.  An¬ 
other  type  is  a  perennial  and  reaches  an 
average  length  of  100  feet.  It  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  other,  in  shape 
and  appearance,  but  like  it  has  this 
power  of  accumulating  potash  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  its  stem  and  branches.  These 
kelps  grow  so  rapidly  that  after  they 
are  cut  off  below  the  sui-face  they  im¬ 
mediately  start  out  and  grow  again,  so 
that  after  40  to  60  days  they  are  as 
large  as  they  were  before  they  were  cut. 
The  quantity  of  these  kelps  scattered  all 
the  way  from  Alaska  down  to  Lower 
California  is  almost  beyond  calculation. 
At  one  single  point  near  Santa  Barbara 
is  a  grove  of  about  four  square  miles, 
which  would  yield  320,000  tons  of  wet 
kelp  at  one  cutting  or  16,000,000  pounds 
of  potash  from  this  one  bed.  In  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska  the  Government  report 
shows  8,000,000  tons  of  wet  kelp  already 
surveyed.  Of  the  total  amount  of  kelp 
surveyed  along  the  coast  it  is  reported 
that  2,880,000  tons  are  easily  available. 

Composition  of  Kelp. — We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  the  average  composition  of 
the  wet  kelp  as  it  is  taken  up  from  the 
ocean  as  sold  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
This  kelp  is  dried  and  chopped  fine  or 
ground.  The  average  composition  of  one 
variety  of  this  kelp  known  as  Nereocystis 
when  dried  is  as  much  as  21.49  per  cent. 
The  composition  of  the  other  variety 
known  as  Macroeystis,  is  13.63  per  cent. 
Here  is  a  greater  amount  than  the  per¬ 
cent.  of  potash  found  in  the  German 
salt  known  as  kainit.  Thus  we  have  in 
these  vast  deposits  of  kelp  immense 
amounts  of  potash,  and  we  begin  to  grasp 
the  size  of  the  accumulations  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  ocean,  even  though  we  see 
how  small  the  actual  percentage  may  be. 
The  whole  thing  is  yet  in  a  crude  state 
of  development,  but  with  this  vast  sup¬ 
ply  at  hand  can  we  say  that  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  American  people  will  stand  by  and 
let  this  great  wealth  remain  unde¬ 
veloped  ? 

Gathering  the  Kelp. — At  present  the 
method  of  gathering  this  kelp  for  market 
might  be  compared  to  the  process  of 
harvesting  grain.  A  machine  is  used 
somewhat  after  the  principle  of  a  reaper 
or  mowing  machine.  Those  who  have 
seen  a  header  at  work  in  a  Western  Har¬ 
vest  field  can  realize  how  this  machine 
works.  The  machinery  is  arranged  at 
the  front  of  a  barge.  The  harvester- 
drops  down  into  the  water  in  front  of 
this  barge,  and  is  operated  by  a  gasoline 
engine.  At  the  front  of  the  apparatus 
is  an  old-fashioned  cutting  bar  about  10 
feet  in  length,  of  much  the  same  type 
as  that  used  on  a  reaper.  As  the  barge 
moves  slowly  forward  this  cutting  bai¬ 
t-hops  off  the  kelp  deep  under  the  water. 
Back  of  the  knives  of  this  cutting  bar 
is  a  belt,  not  unlike  the  arrangement  used 
on  a  hay  loader.  This  belt  running  on  an 
endless  chain,  brings  the  kelp  up  out  of 
the  water  as  it  is  chopped  off  by  the 
cutting  bar.  At  the  top  the  kelp  drops 
into  a  cutter  which  chops  it  up  into 
short  pieces,  and  a  conveyor  carries  it 
to  a  large  scow  along  side  the  barge, 
much  as  the  heads  of  grain  cut  off  by  a 
header  in  a  harvest  field  are  carried  to 
a  wagon  moving  alongside.  The  ehopped- 
up  kelp  on  the  barge  is  later  taken  to 
shore,  where  it  is  dried  and  ground  up 
reasonably  fine,  when  it  is  ready  for  use 
as  fertilizer. 

Money  Value.— The  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  that  on  the  basis  of 
prices  for  potash  obtained  on  the  Pacific 
coast  a  ton  of  this  dried  and  ground  kelp 
is  worth  $22.94.  On  the  prices  which 
would  be  figured  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  East,  the  figures  show  a 
value  of  $10.24  for  the  potash  and  $6.21 
for  nitrogen,  or  a  total  of  $16.45  for  a 
ton  of  the  dried  kelp.  In  small  scale 
operations  the  product  obtained  from  this 
simple  process  of  cutting,  chopping  and 
grinding,  is  a  coarse  grey  pow-der.  A 


cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  51  pounds.  It  does 
not  absorb  moisture  readily,  but  when  it 
has  become  wet,  it  swells  and  usually 
becomes  sticky.  The  chie’f  value,  of 
course,  would  be  as  a  potash  fertilizer. 
It  is  said  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  kelp  is  quite  as  effective  as  the  potash 
salts  used,  being  compared  with  muriate 
and  kainit.  Of  course,  this  industry  is 
now  in  its  infancy.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  kelp  potash  is  anything  more 
than  promising ;  at  the  same  time  there 
are  such  vast  quantities  of  it  in  sight, 
and  the  need  of  potash  is  so  great,  that 
we  feel  confident  methods  will  be  found 
in  the  future  to  make  larger  quantities 
of  it  available,  and  that  it  will  be  used 
in  larger  and  still  larger  quantities.  In 
connection  with  it,  will  be  used  the  vast 
quantities  of  fish  waste  now  thrown  away 
at  the  canneries  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
Millions  of  tons  of  this  valuable  material 
have  in  the  past  been  wasted.  In  the 
interests  of  civilization  this  must  sooner 
or  later  be  saved.  The  process  must  be 
found  for  drying  or  condensing  this  fish 
waste,  and  combining  the  nitrogen  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains, 
with  the  potash  in  this  kelp.  Then  we 
may  truly  say  that  after  leaching  the 
land  for  ages  as  it  has  done,  the  ocean 
begins  to  give  back  its  value  to  feed 
mankind. 


Lime  in  Compost  Heap. 

IN  your  issue  of  January  23  under 
head  of  “Brevities”  you  say — “A  com¬ 
post  heap  with  muck  and  lime  in  it  is 
a  good  fertilizer  factory.”  I  have  been 
taught  by  my  reading  in  agricultural  pub¬ 
lications  that  lime  in  manure  releases 
the  ammonia,  and  if  I  am  right  it  would 
seem  that  while  gypsum  might  be  bene¬ 
ficial  lime  would  not  be  gvod.  A.  s. 
Toledo,  O. 

You  must  remember  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  lime.  Land  plaster 
or  gypsum  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  When 
you  would  put  it  into  manure,  it  has  the 
"effect  of  preventing  the  escape,  to  some 
extent,  of  ammonia ;  a  chemical  change 
takes  place  which  turns  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  a  sulphate  and  in  this 
form  the  valuable  ammonia  is  held.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  put  burned 
lime  into  manure,  it  would  have  the  exact 
opposite  effect.  It  would  serve  to  set  the 
ammonia  free  by  turning  it  into  a  gas 
so  that  it  would  escape.  Now  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  muck  or  peat  is  unavailable,  and 
cannot  be  used  as  a  food  for  plants  until 
it  has  been  set  free,  ’or  until  it  has  been 
acted  upon  by  ferments,  and  chemically 
so  as  to  become  available.  If  we  put  the 
land  plaster  into  the  pile  of  muck,  there 
would  be  no  such  action.  The  lime  on 
the  other  hand  acts  upon  the  muck  to 
break  it  up,  and  the  nitrogen  in  this 
way  is  made  more  available  as  plant  food. 
An  action  of  this  sort  is  necessary  in  the 
muck  pile,  and  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
under  ordinary  conditions  so  that  actual 
loss  of  ammonia  will  take  place. 


“I  suppose  all  these  automobile  stories 
originated  with  the  chariots  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs.”  “Very  likely.  I’ve  no  doubt  the 
Tyre  jokes  are  as  old  as  Sidon.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


WAGONS  BUGGIES  HARNESS 


FORTY-THREE  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  CUTS  DOWN 
WAGON’S  COST 

My  Studebaker  was  bought  43 
years  ago  from  Delbart  Lowe  of 
Webberville,  Mich.,  by  Daniel  Her¬ 
rick,  a  pioneer  in  this  vicinity,  now 
80  years  old. 

In  1887,  S.  E.  Dean  bought  the 
wagon  from  A.  B.  Herrick,  Daniel’s 
son. 

Eight  years  ago  L.  C.  Dean,  son  of 
S.  E.  Dean,  bought  the  wagon  from 
his  father  and  still  uses  the  wagon  on 
his  farm. 

The  wagon  has  stood  out  of  doors 
for  26  years ;  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
of  gravel  can  be  drawn  in  it  now. 
Levi  C.  Dean, 

R.F.D.,  Webberville, 
Mich. 

iiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiimi 


A  Studebaker 
that  has  served 
three  generations — 


FORTY-THREE  years  ago 
Daniel  Herrick  bought  a 
Studebaker  wagon.  Mr.  Herrick’s 
son  sold  the  wagon  to  S.  E.  Dean 
and  Mr.  Dean’s  son  is  using  the  same  wagon  on  his  farm  today. 

Think  of  the  money  that  sturdy  Studebaker  wagon  has  made 
for  every  one  of  its  four  owners. 

But  that’s  the  way  with  Studebaker  wagons — they  are  a  fine 
investment  for  they  always  pay  dividends  on  the  original  cost. 

Not  the  Cheapest  but  the  Best 


It  is  true  a  Studebaker  wagon  may  cost 
you  a  few  dollars  more  than  a  cheaply 
made  wagon  but  when  you  consider  the 
years  of  service  you  get  from  the  Stude¬ 
baker  isn’t  it  much  the  cheaper  wagon  in 
the  end  ? 

In  fact,  it  is  a  safe  proposition  to  judge 


your  wagon  by  what  it  costs  you  per  year. 

Records  prove  that  you  can  expect 
at  least  thirty-five  years  of  service  from  a 
Studebaker.  Figuring  that  way  it  is  the 
cheapest  wagon  in  the  world. 

Studebaker  also  makes  Buggies  and 
Harness  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


STUDEBAKER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Adv.  20r 


Studebakers  last  a  lifetime 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 


Suture's  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 


HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

1  1  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  S4.00  TO  #12.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Seventh  Year 
Making 
Automobiles 


Backed  by 
Forty  -  Two 
Years * 
Manufacturing 
Experience 


Get  Catalog 

showing  photographic 
views  and  giving  you 
the  standards  by  which 
to  value  any  car.  We 
have  a  proposition  for 
you.  We  want  a  sample 
car  in  your  locality. 


CONTINENTAL  Motor,  Brown- 
Lipe  Transmission,  Gray  & 
Davis  Starting  and  Lighting  Sys¬ 
tem,  Timken  Axles  and  Bearings, 
Left  Hand  Drive,  Center  Control, 
132-inch  wheel  base,  37x4^  inch 


Tires,  Five-passenger  Model  $2150. 
Seven-passenger  $2250.  Write  for 
detailed  specifications  and  complete 
information  regarding  discount  on 
a  car  for  your  own  use  whether  you 
take  the  agency  or  not. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 


Elkhart,  Indiana 


Pratt  Six-Cylinder 


Write  for  Discount 


Proposition 
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OUTCASTS. — The  Hope  Farm  man 
comes  into  that  class  as  this  is 
written.  I  was  in  New  York  when 
Mother  ’phoned  that  two  of  the  children 
are  “down”  with  scarlet  fever.  They 
were  sick  when  I  left,  but  the  symptoms 
were  not  clear.  It  is  the  mild  form,  and 
with  proper  care  will  not  be  dangerous. 
We  have  been  through  it  before  with  the 
first  brood  of  four  children,  and  we  know 
what  to  do.  A  warm  room  has  been  fit¬ 
ted  up  in  our  old  stone  house  and  fhe  chil¬ 
dren  go  into  it  with  the  nurse  and  stay 
there  until  the  disease  has  worked  through 
its  course.  I  am  not  to  go  home  until 
our  house  has  been  thoroughly  fumigated. 
These  precautions  are  right,  and  I  think 
everyone  should  live  up  to  them.  The 
fact  that  the  disease  got  at  our  children 
is  evidence  that  some  one  has  not  done  so, 
but  has  carried  the  disease  from  some 
house  where  it  prevailed.  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  alarmed  about  the  children.  Mother 
knows  what  to  do,  and  will  not  try  any 
experiments  or  fooling.  We  have  a  good 
doctor,  and  his  instructions  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  letter.  During  our  former 
siege  with  this  disease  I  was  deluged  with 
advice  from  people  who  claimed  to  know. 
Most  of  them  denounced  the  doctors,  and 
had  some  radical  treatment  of  their  own 
which  they  insisted  we  should  use.  Let 
me  say  right  now  that  the  Hope  Farm 
man  is  somewhat  old-fashioned  about 
such  things.  I  do  not  try  any  experi¬ 
ments  with  my  children.  When  they 
have  any  disease  which  their  mother 
knows  she  cannot  handle  with  her  simple 
remedies  we  take  the  advice  of  the  old 
character  in  “The  Child,”  “send  for  old 
Doc.  Greenway  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will 
let  ye.”  The  “old  Doc”  has  passed  off 
our  stage,  but  the  younger  one  knows 
what  to  do  and  he  takes  charge  of  the 
case,  and  we  do  what  he  says.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  this  will  not  appeal  to 
some  of  our  people  who  do  not  believe  in 
vaccination  or  “drugs”  or  doctors  in  gen¬ 
eral.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  experi¬ 
menting  with  their  children,  or  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  would  leave  them  free  to 
do  so  if  they  care  to.  As  for  me,  I  am 
old-fashioned,  and  when  my  folks  are  sick 
I  call  in  a  doctor  in  whom  I  have  con¬ 
fidence,  and  tell  him  to  act  as  general. 
As  this  scarlet  fever  goes  on  I  will  tell 
about  the  treatment.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  for  the  adults  to  keep  serene 
and  good-natured  and  say  “Happy  days!” 

Music  Teachers. — Here  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  letters  I  have  had  yet: 

I  understand  this  Hope  Farm  man  is  a 
very  fine  singer,  and  music  teacher.  I 
wonder  if  he  was  the  young  man  who 
taught  a  singing  school  in  our  town 
about  30  year  ago !  j.  k.  ii. 

Not  guilty !  You  certainly  “do  me 
proud”  on  that,  but  it  was  some  other 
young  man.  I  suppose  this  is  evidence  of 
how  great  a  fire  a  small  matter  may  kin¬ 
dle.  Some  years  ago  I  told  of  my  only 
unfortunate  experience  at  coaching  a 
man  in  singing.  At  college  there  was  a 
German  cook  who  could  make  a  most 
remarkable  apple  pie.  A  cook  may  be  a 
man,  and  he  may  desire  to  play  the  part 
of  Romeo,  and  this  one  aspired  to  such 
distinction.  So  he  came  to  me  and  of¬ 
fered  a  tempting  bribe.  After  a  violent 
struggle  with  the  English  language  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  wished  to 
serenade  a  young  woman  who  lived  in 
town.  He  thought  his  broken  English 
could  be  mended  more  easily  in  music 
than  in  speech.  So,  if  I  would  teach  him 
how  to  sing  some  appropriate  lay  he 
would  give  me  two  apple  pies  for  each 
lesson.  I  was  younger  then,  and  the 
temptation  was  great,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  fell  for  it.  He  had  his  choice 
of  Longfellow,  “Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night,”  or  Byron’s  "Maid  of  Athens, 
Ere  We  Part,”  and  after  some  thought 
he  selected  the  latter.  We  made  his 
kitchen  ring  with  melody  for  a  time,  and 
the  pies  were  certainly  fine.  Raphael — 
for  that  was  his  name — finally  went  forth 
like  a  Romeo  to  conquer.  But  something 
went  wrong  with  Juliet,  for  just  as  he 
got  to  “Maid  of  Athens,  I  am  gone,” 
she  poured  a  bucket  of  water  on  him. 
Honestly,  I  never  could  blame  her,  but 
Raphael  went  through  life  feeling  that 
the  music  teacher  had  fooled  him  in  some 
way.  I  think  these  facts  will  convince 


J.  K.  PI.  that  I  could  not  have  conducted 
a  singing  school  with  succeess.  I  do  not 
know  one  note  from  another,  and  “sing¬ 
ing  by  ear,”  when  the  ear  is  somewhat 
out  of  line,  would  hardly  fit  one  for  grand 
opera.  However,  if  I  had  my  way,  every 
child  would  be  taught  to  sing,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  play  some  musical  instrument.  I 
have  learned  that  youth  is  the  time  for 
storing  up  treasures  and  resources  for 
use  in  later  and  darker  days.  Happy 
thoughts,  good  nature,  poetry  and  music 
are  some  of  the  treasures  and  resources 
which  make  the  evening  of  life  seem 
flooded  with  an  electric  light  which  rivals 
the  sun.  Probably  the  greatest  of  all  is 
music. 

Books. — People  are  writing  to  name 
(he  books  they  are  reading  this  year. 
It  is  a  fine  list,  and  there  is  a  genuine 
desire  to  obtain  strong  books  T"hich  will 
make  the  reader  think.  Such  books  are 
expensive.  They  must  be,  for  the  cost 
and  risk  of  publishing  them  is  great. 
There  is  some  complaint  that  so  few 
strong  and  interesting  farm  books  are 
published.  The  thing  most  responsible 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  land  is 
flooded  with  bulletins  and  pamphlets  from 
the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
departments.  With  all  this  material 
given  away  the  average  publisher  will  hes¬ 
itate  to  put  capital  into  an  expensive 
book  unless  he  can  be  assured  of  a  large 
sale.  It  must  be  very  strong  and  original 
to  compete  with  the  free  bulletins,  except 
with  a  limited  class  of  readers.  When 
it  comes  to  obtaining  strong  and  living 
books  at  moderate  cost  the  cooperative 
plan  must  be  considered.  In  New  York 
State  travelling  libraries  can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  cost.  A  few  people  can 
club  together,  make  up  a  reasonable  sum 
of  money  and  start  a  library  of  their 
own — the  books  to  be  passed  about  from 


one  family  to  another.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  many  agree  with  me  that  we  must 
have  a  strong  history  of  American  farm¬ 
ing — not  the  dry  bone  of  dates  and  facts, 
but  a  story  in  living — vital  flesh  and 
blood. 

Latin. — I  did  not  realize  that  I  was 
waking  up  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
when  I  made  those  faltering  remarks 
about  the  study  of  Latin.  A  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  are  after  me  already.  I  think  the 
subject  is  important  enough  to  warrant 
a  discussion.  Here  is  a  note  from  an  old 
college  friend : 

I  note  what  you  say  on  page  180  re¬ 
garding  the  study  of  Latin.  You  and  I 
were  students  at  the  same  agricultural 
college.  Teaching  was  thrust  upon  me, 
and  I  taught  until  1898,  about  19  years. 
I  finally  had  a  family  of  teachers  num¬ 
bering  150,  in  a  city  of  30,000  people. 
Of  course  we  had  Latin,  and  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  students  took  word  analysis ;  and 
in  six  months’  time  were  able  to  give  a 
better  analysis  of  words  in  the  English 
language  than  those  students  who  had 
four  years  of  Latin.  Get  Swiuton’s 
Word  Analysis,  be  seated  in  your  arm 
chair  with  a  bright  fire,  and  with  that 
word  analysis  in  a  single  evening  you 
will  get  as  good  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  Hebrew  as  your  daughter  will 
get  in  two  months’  work  on  her  Latin. 
The  Latin  reader  is  too  long;  word  an¬ 
alysis  goes  right  to  the  spot. 

W.  T.  LANGLEY. 

Mr.  Langley  is  giving  an  old  timer 
something  of  a  job  to  keep  up  with  one 
of  our  modern  young  college  sprouts,  but 
the  book  he  mentions  is  certainly  O.  K. 

ii.  w.  c. 


Old  Gentleman  (who  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  reading  an  account  of  a  shipwreck 
with  a  loss  of  passengers  and  all  hands)  : 
“Ha!  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  sailors 
that  were  drowned.”  Old  Lady :  “Sail¬ 
ors  !  It  isn’t  the  sailors ;  it’s  the  pas¬ 
sengers  I  am  sorry  for.  The  sailors  are 
used  to  it.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


See  It  Before  You  Pay — 

Give  it  the  testa  that  we  recommend  on 
all  our  Unito  roofings.  In  ten  minutes  you 
can  make  tests  that  will  take  the  place  of 
ten  years’  wear.  Fire, water,  steam,  acid, 
Freeze  and  Thaw.  We  offer  Unito  Guaranteed 
Rooling  direct  from  the  factory  aa  low  as  only 

a  ROLL— You  Try  It  30 
Days  Before  You  Pay! 

GET  FREE  SAMPLES-write  for 

book  which  shows  all  kinds  of  roofing  for  every 

f>urpose.  Order  on  oar  favorable  terms.  Buy  for 
ess  than  you  thought  of  paying.  Get  our  Esti« 
mates  on  Metal  Roofing  FREE.  Address  (6) 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept506  Cleveland 


RUBBER  ROOFING 

—WEATHERPROOF-  DURABLE— 

ROLLS  OF  108  SQUARE  FEET 
INCLUDING  NAILS  &  CEMENT 

NO  SECONDS 

1  PLY  85  ROLL  FREIGHT  ALLOWED 

2  MS  3  ROLLS  OR  OVER 

3  “  1.40  “  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

THE  RUBBER  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

5  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Make  Money .%  Growing  Potatoes 

O.  K. 
Cham¬ 
pion 
Line 

Cotters 
Planters 
Sprayers 
Diggers,  Sorters 

Descriptive  matter 
tree.  Write  for  it. 
Our  No.B2  Planter 
Is  automatic;  one  man  and  team  plant  five  acres  or 
more  a  day;  Our  No,  25  Planter  plants  abso¬ 
lutely  100  per  cent  correct,  a  seed  piece  to  every  hill. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 
151  CHICAGO  AVENUE  HAMMOND,  INDIANA. 


Save  Tire  Motiet| 

TV^fAKE  them  show  you  the  “inside  facts.”  Then  compare  prices. 

1V1  You’ll  see  that  40  cents  more  for  a  Firestone  30  x  3  inch,  for 
example,  gives  you  dollars  more  in  extra  material,  with  a  saving  of 
still  more  dollars  by  the  Mileage  Test 


Fig.  1.  4  plies  of 
fabric  instead  of  the 
usual  3  plies — more 
endurance. 


Fig.  2.  Extra  coat¬ 
ing  of  finest  rubber 
between  fabric  plies 
— not  in  others.  No 
fabric  separation  in 
Firestones. 


Fig.  3.  1-16  inch 

cushion  layer  of 
most  expensive  rub¬ 
ber  to  protect  fabric 
— none  used  in 
Others. 


Fig.  5.  Extra  thick¬ 
ness  of  tread,  1-4 
inch  instead  of  3-16 
inch.  Toughest, 
most  resilient  rub¬ 
ber — extra  mileage. 


Fig.  6.  Extra  thick, 
tough  side  wall, 
gives  extra  protec¬ 
tion  against  rut 
wear. 


Fig.  7.  Extra  large, 
strong  bead,  afford¬ 
ing  firm  hold,  firm 
foundation  —  extra 
mileage. 


firestone 


TIRES  AND  TUBES 

in  Any  Size  at  Prices  Below  Must  Appeal  to  Your  Buying  Judgment 


i 

* 

f 


Ask  your  dealer  if  he  has  cross  sections  of  different  makes  of 
tires.  They  tell  the  story.  Or  ask  any  neutral  repair  man.  He 
cuts  into  all  makes  and  knows  Firestone  superiority.  Keep  in 
mind  the  Firestone  “two-cure”  process — more  expensive  than  the  “one- 
cure”— but  permitting  inspections  that  eliminate  fabric  buckles. 

How  can  Firestone  give  these  EXTRAS  for  the  money?  Because 
Firestone  is  the  largest  organization  in  America  specializing  on  tires  and 
rims  alone— volume  of  output,  economy  of  manufacture  and  marketing 
methods.  Get  the  benefit  of  these  savings  by  demanding  Firestones. 

Write  for  Book  No.  18 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

^  America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers’  * 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Firestone  Net  Price  List  to 

Car  Owners 

Case 

Round  Tread 

Case 

Non-Skid 

Grey 

Tub© 

Red 

Tub© 

30x3 

$  9.40 

$10.55 

$2.20 

1  $2.50 

30x3/4 

11.90 

13.35 

2.60 

2.90 

32x3  Vi 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34x4 

19.90 

22.30 

3.90 

4.40 

34x4  lA 

27.30 

30.55 

4.80 

5.40 

36x4/4 

28.70 

32.15 

5.00  " 

5.65 

37x5 

35.55 

39.80  1 

5.95  \  6.70 

1915. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Make  ^ 
Big  Money 
This  Year 


r  I  'HE  demand  for  drainage  ditch- 
ing  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  supply  this  year.  There  never 
was  a  better  time  to  start  a  bus¬ 
iness  of  your  own  in  contract  ditch¬ 
ing. 

BUCKEYE 

Tract/on  ditchek 

\ 

A  perfect  trench  at  one  cut 

You  can  cut  100  to  150  rods  a  day 
and  clear  $1S  to  $18  with  the 
Buckeye. 

A  reasonable  down  payment  se¬ 
cures  the  machine.  Pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  out  of  your  profits  in  9  to  12 
months — and  have  a  comfortable 
living  besides. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  3  and  full 
information  TODAY. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 

Builders  also  of  Buckeye  Open  Ditchers  and  | 
Gasoline  Engines  for  Farm  Use 


What  Is  Rock 
Phosphate  Worth? 

When  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College 
40  pounds,  costing  about  15c,  added  to  a 
ton  of  manure  gave  increased  crop  yields 
worth  75c.  This  was  the  result  of  an 
eighteen  year  test  and  is  one  of  the  many 
that  prove  the  claim,  “  Kock  [Phosphate  is 
the  most  economical  and  only  permanent 
source  of  Phosphate.”  Get  literature  from 
us  today  on  Kock  Phosphate.  Mention 
this  paper  and  we  will  send  you  free  a  copy 
of  “The  Farm  That  Won’t  Wear  Out.” 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO: 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

30  West  Main  St.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


LIME— LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 

“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF’ 

HYDRATED  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 
Write  us  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CAREY.  OHIO 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

BULK  AND  SACKED  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Also  Hydrated,  Bulk,  Burnt  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 
Largest  Capacities  and  Prompt  Deliveries. 

JAMES  E.  GASTON,  Cochranton,  Penn’a 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 

Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  ofyotu- manure 
75%.  Write  us  for  delivered  car  load  price 

HASER0T  LIME  a  PHOSPHATE  CO..  •  CLEVELAND.  0 


Sure  Cure  For 

in  oats.  Guarant’d 
Simple  to  treat. 

Sent  direct  by  parcel  post  where  we  have  no  agent. 

Agts'.'wanted.  Sporicide  Chemical  Co.  AN?Yt.a' 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet.  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Majj. 


Ruralisms 


Cracking  Butternuts. 

fS  there  any  way  to  open  butternuts 
and  walnuts  by  which  the  kernels 
can  be  taken  out  whole?  The  hammer 
in  my  hands  make  bad  work  of  them. 
Ottawa,  Pa.  L.  s.  L. 

Butternuts  should  be  cracked  through 
the  long  axis  by  striking  them  on  the 
sharper  end  with  the  hammer.  “Wal¬ 
nuts,”  by  which  I  take  it  that  you  mean 
the  shagbark  hickory,  should  be  cracked 
through  their  long  equatorial  diameter. 
Much  depends  on  the  blood.  Your  nut 
aristocrat  prides  himself  on  cracking 
along  certain  lines  so  that  the  meats 
come  out  in  unbroken  halves.  Your  low¬ 
brow  nut  cracks  any  old  way,  and  the 
meats  crack  like  the  shells.  The  aristo¬ 
cratic  nuts  are  the  ones  we  want  to 
locate  and  preserve  by  grafting.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  able  to  practice  eugenics 
with  them  and  by  mating  together  the 
proper  parents  get  a  regular  prince  of 
nuts.  The  pecan  experts  advise  soaking 
or  steaming  pecans  to  make  them  crack 
better.  I  don’t  know  of  any  cracker  that 
will  work  any  better  with  butternuts 
and  hickorynuts  than  the  hammer  does. 

Good  cracking  nuts,  aud  good  ma- 
chiuery  for  cracking  nuts,  are  things 
greatly  to  be  desired  commercially.  I 
have  just  cracked  with  a  hammer  a  dozen 
shagbark  hickorynuts  of  quite  unusually 
good  cracking  qualities  and  thin  shell. 
Three  of  the  nuts  were  bad.  Seven  of  the 
nine  good  ones  came  out  in  unbroken 
halves.  The  good  meats  weighed,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  shells  and  bad  meats  to¬ 
gether,  as  two  to  three.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usually  good  proportion.  In  November 
the  price  of  hickorynuts  at  Pittsburgh 
was  four  cents  a  pound.  Hickorynut 
meats  are  not  quoted.  Other  nut  meats 
were  priced  at  from  50  to  GO  cents  a 
pound.  Assume  that  hickorynut  meats 
will  bring  30  cents  a  pound,  that  the 
nuts  are  worth  six  ceuts  a  pound,  that 
there  are  50  pounds  to  a  bushel  and 
that  the  nuts  will  shell  out  one-third  of 
their  weight  in  meats,  which  are  all 
very  conservative  figures,  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  a  bushel  of  hickorynuts  from 
the  operation  of  shelling  would  he  about 
$2.10,  besides  the  saving  on  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  Black  walnuts  are  a  third 
of  the  price  of  hickorynuts  and,  though 
I  can  get  no  price  on  Black  walnut 
meats,  I  understand  that  they  are  in  de¬ 
mand  by  confectioners  and  bakers,  and 
I  believe  that  they  would  work  out  a 
greater  profit  than  hickorynuts.  Here  is 
a  chance  to  turn  to  account  the  good 
cracking  nuts,  and  to  invent  machinery 
to  crack  nuts.  w.  c.  deming. 


Seedling  Nuts. 

IN  your  issue  for  February  G  are  three 
good  communications  about  nut  grow¬ 
ing.  This  is  excellent,  and  shows,  with 
other  indications,  that  the  “sacred  cause 
of  nut  growing,”  as  Dr.  Dennis  of  Cedar 
Ttapids  puts  it,  is  coming  into  its  own. 
But  people  who  plant  nuts  should  know 
exactly  what  they  are  doing.  They  are 
doing  a  thing  similar  to  planting  peach 
stones.  They  will  get  similar  results. 
They  will  get  trees  varying  in  charac¬ 
teristics.  If  they  plant  fine  nuts  the  re¬ 
sults  will  almost  all  he  inferior,  because 
plants  tend  to  revert  to  the  common  type. 
The  uncommon  type  tends  to  extinction 
unless  it  has  some  characteristic  fitting 
it  to  survive.  Fitness  for  man’s  use 
Nature  doesn’t  care  anything  about,  so 
if  man  is  to  take  advantage  of  something 
offered  him  out  of  Nature’s  horticultural 
grab-bag,  he  must  take  artificial  ways  of 
doing  so.  Therefore  he  buds  and  grafts. 
If  he  didn’t  he  would  lose  every  one  of 
his  valuable  fruits.  A  man  plants  nuts 
or  peach  stones  for  one  of  two  purposes : 
either  he  allows  them  to  fruit  to  produce 
new  varieties  from  which  to  select;  or 
he  raises  stocks  for  grafting,  if  he  wants 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  English 
walnut  he  should  plant  the  Black  walnut 
and  not  the  English  walnut,  which  the 
experience  of  the  Californians  has  shown 
to  be  not  so  good  a  stock  as  the  Black 
walnut.  w.  c.  DEMING. 


Tourist  :  “Do  you  still  lynch  horse 
thieves  out  here?”  Cowboy:  “I  should 
say  not ;  we’re  more  up  to  date  than 
that.”  “Up  to  date?”  “Yep.  The  horse 
thief  days  have  passed  and  gone,  but  we 
occasionally  string  up  some  guy  for  swip¬ 
ing  an  automobile.” — Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram. 


/‘Sprayed  Nine  Years  Without  a  Mishap  j 


eo  writes  E.  C.  Bowers,  State  Horticultural  Inspector.  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
regarding  his  Goulds  Sprayer  used  for  heavy  demonstration  work.  The 
thousands  of  Goulds  Sprayers  in  use  are  giving  the  best  of  results— 
and  there's  one  for  every  purpose.  The  Goulds  “Monarch’'  outfit 
shown  below  is  specially  adapted  for  high  pressure  work  not 
needing  a  power  outfit.  Operates  4  leads  of  hose— 8  nozzles; 
outside  packed  plungers  —  no  leather:  only  one  of  the  25 
styles  of 
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GOURDS 

RELIABLE 


v 


1 


—hand,  barrel  and  power,  $3  to  $300.  Dura® 
ble.  non-corroding,  easily  cleaned.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Backed  by  65  years’  pump- 
making  experience.  Send  today  for 
free  book  “How  to  Spray”  and 
ask  for  expert  advice  on  your 
requirements.  Both  free. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Branches:  Chicago, 

Eonston,  Boston, 

New  York, 

,  Atlanta 


CINSUPE 

LVour  Plant  in 

Er 


e***- 

rB-y  USlti& 

D I AMOND  BRAND. 

COMPOSTf 

WELL  ROTTED 

HORSE  MANURE  Dried— Ground 

A  natural  manure  for  the  use  of  Gardeners, 
Truck  Growers  and  for  General  Farming. 

It  is  largely  HUMUS  and  rich  in  Plant 
Foods,  which  are  immediately  available.  It 
also  stimulates  bacteriological  action  in  the 
soil.  It  is  sure  to  please  the  most  critical 
grower. 

Write  for  Circular  "  H  ”  and  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  COMPANY 
273  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


“50  pounds  to  the  ton  of  manure  will  increase 
the  producing  value  of  the  manure  60%,  saya 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate 

Finely  Ground  (Floats) 

A  phosphorus  fertilizer  for  use  with  stable 
manure  or  green  manure  crops.  Write  for  free 
booklet  Y-15,  and  delivered  prices. 

Robin  Jones  Phosphate  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

T.S  S.C.  WHITE  CO.,  Bergenporl  Sulphur  Works.100  William  St.(  New  York 


Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  is  easier  to  keep  up  than  catch  up.  It 
takes  two  years  for  trees  to  boar  after  the 
foliagre  is  destroyed.  Remember,  too.  that 
dormant  spraying  is  important,  anti  *.n 
some  states  spraying  ia  compulsory. 
Sprayed  fruit  is  good  fruit,  and  good  fruit 
always  brings  a  tfood  price  In  any  season. 

miASE 

Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  Traction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry 
house  and  homouaes 
Our* 'Spray'  'booklet 
shows  now  you  can 
buy  barrel  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  and 
build  to  larger  uses 
when  you  need  it 
Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  this  line  and 
write  us  for*  ‘Spray 
booklet  and  ourspray 
calendar,  both  »ree. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 

Box  24 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


Use  in  any  wagon. 


Here’s  the  NewHILLSIDE  Sprayer.  Likeall  Domestic 
Sprayers,  the  pump,  engine  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  In  our  factory  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

DOUbstic 

”  Sprayers  w 

The  Hillside  Sprayer  is  complete  for  any  purpose,  but 
indispensable  for  the  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 
We  build  a  full  lino  of  High  Pressure  Sprayers,  both 
Hand  and  Power.  Our  new  free  hook,  “important 
Information  About  Spraying,”  contains  spray  calen¬ 
dars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  Information. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Box  503, 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  POMP  CO.  /  Shlppensbarg, 


GROUND 

LIME 

STONE 


$1.50  BULK -BAGS  $2.50 

WRITE  FOR  FREIGHT  RATES 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

5.31  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LET  LIQUID 

manure; 

BUY  YOUR 


Between  now  and  seeding  time.  10  tons  of  Cale¬ 
donia  Marl  (Lime  Carbonate)  could  absorb,  from 
your  stable  floor.  $40.00  worth  of  ammonia  and  pot¬ 
ash — in  addition  to  acting  as  deodorizer  and  germi¬ 


cide.  This  Marl  (Nature’s  Lime)  could  then  be  put 
pn  your  soil  to  increase  each  acre’s  productivity  $1.5 
a  year,  as  it  did  for  Mr.  L.  .1.  Rounds,  for  instance. 
Write  us  to-day  for  explanatory  booklet,  etc. 


INTE  RNAT I  ON  A  L  A  C  R  1C  U  LTURAL  CO  R  P. 


800  MARINE  BANK  BUILDING,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH)  lN 


Stop  Experimenting 

It’s  expensive— and  results  are  usually  doubtful.  You 
will  not  be  experimenting — or  taking  chances— if 
you  use 


Hubbard’ 


ON 


Fertilizers 


Let  us  tell  you  about  them— what  they  have  done  for  others— what  they  will  do  for  you. 

Send  or  write  today  for  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Almanac  for  1915,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects. 
Sent  free  to  any  address.  Also  booklets  on  “The  Grass  Cropland  “The  Apple.” 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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Advertising  rates.  7o  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  udmit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  10  it al  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  page  307  will  he  found  the  first  of  a  series  of 
diagrams  showing  how  to  plan  a  small  garden. 
These  gardens  are  to  provide  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  for  a  family  of  four.  They  show  what 
can  be  done  in  a  back  yard.  These  plans  were  made 
by  students  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
as  part  of  their  work  in  horticulture.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  back  yard  will  appeal  to  anyone  who 
works  in  the  soil. 

* 

IT  is  true  that  farmers  everywhere  are  more  in¬ 
terested  than  ever  in  the  selling  problem.  That 
is  right,  because  the  selling  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  in  modern  business.  Sixty-five  cents  of 
the  dollar  goes  for  handling  and  selling.  We  must 
therefore  study  the  problem.  It  will  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  neglect  the  study  of  production.  Let 
us  not  be  one-sided  in  selling  because  we  have  been 
so  in  producing.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  increase 
the  total  crops  of  the  country,  but  we  should  plan 
to  produce  what  we  do  now  with  less  labor  and  on 
less  land. 

* 

HERE  is  a  question  which  the  scientific  men 
should  settle — to  what  extent  will  ground 
limestone  increase  the  scab  on  potatoes?  We 
know  that  burnt  lime  will  increase  scab  if  the  germs 
of  the  disease  are  on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil.  Yet 
it  is  often  desirable  to  use  lime  freely  in  a  rotation 
which  includes  potatoes.  How  can  we  use  it  and 
what  kind  of  lime  is  best?  Some  farmers  claim 
that  ground  limestone  will  not  increase  scab  even 
if  used  directly  on  the  potato  crop,  but  we  would  not 
dare  recommend  it.  Let  the  experiment  stations 
settle  the  matter  for  us  by  planting  with  various 
forms  of  lime. 

* 

WHENEVER  we  want  a  text  we  can  find  it  in  a 
letter  from  some  subscriber.  Here  is  one  on 
the  potato  situation  from  Southern  New  York : 

I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting  for  my  remittance. 
I  had  to  sell*  four  bushels  of  potatoes  to  get  the  dollar. 
When  milk  is  only  $1.60  per  100  pounds,  and  feed 
climbing  up  to  two  dollars  it  makes  dollars  scarce  ar¬ 
ticles  here.  it-  c. 

When  it  takes  240  pounds  of  good  potatoes  to  bring 
a  dollar  you  would  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
poor  in  our  cities  have  enough  to  eat  at  least.  Y’et 
here  is  another  letter  from  Boston : 

I  have  followed  your  efforts  to  make  better  results  for 
(he  potato  farmer  who  is  trying  to  sell  his  potatoes  at 
cost  or  less  in  your  State.  Your  paper  today  quoted 
potatoes  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  barrel,  180  pounds;  “Boston 
Herald”  quoted  90c-$1.00  per  bag,  120  pounds.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  an  instance  why  it  is  so  hard 
(o  make  people  eat  more  potatoes,  those  who  buy  them. 
On  reading  above  prices,  I  called  up  the  grocer  in  town, 
who  said  his  prices  were  lower  than  other  retailers  and 
said,  “How  much  are  potatoes  a  bag?  If  the  price  is 
right  I  would  feed  some  to  our  birds  for  a  change.'’ 
The  reply  was  $1.60  per  bag,  120  pounds,  25  cents  a 
peck.  Problem  in  algebra :  If  this  man’s  price  was  low¬ 
est  what  was  the  highest?.  C.  E.  D. 

First  thing  you  know  we  shall  hav£  some  of  you 
people  believing  what  we  say  about  this  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  And  then  what  of  this  from  a  very  intelligent 
and  prominent  man? 

“Your  advice  to  the  farmers  to  raise  less  is  un¬ 
economic,  unchristian  and  inhuman.  Fortunately 
they  to  ill  not  listen  to  it!” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not  advised  farmers 
to  raise  less.  We  do  advise  them  not  to  increase 
production  until  a  market  is  assured  them.  Until 
t  lien  we  would  have  them  produce  what  they  do 
now  on  smaller  areas  and  with  less  labor.  There  is 
now  enough  food  wasted  on  our  farms,  through  lack 
of  a  market,  to  feed  every  hungry  human  in  the 
land.  We  feel  that  the  manufacturers  and  railroad 
men  might  well  start  off  with  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory  by  doubling 
their  output  and  railroad  mileage  as  farmers  are 
advised  to  do !  Why  not  try  the  experiment  them¬ 
selves  before  they  advise  farmers? 


DESTINY  IN  95  WORDS. 


LAST  week  we  ref  erred  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kinfaid  of  Syracuse  in  the  Assembly  at 
Albany.  The  bill  is  short,  and  we  print  it  here. 
It  is  known  as  Assembly  bill  No.  664. 

1.  Section  1.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-dve  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  entitled  “An 
act  to  amend  the  general  business  law,  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,”  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed  and  such  department  is  hereby  abolished. 

2.  All  books,  papers,  records,  documents,  property 
and  office  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  shall  be  delivered  on  demand  to  the  Director  of 
the  State  Library  who  shall  retain  the  same  in  his  cus¬ 
tody  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Now  here  are  95  words  which  carry  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  possibilities  for  New  York  farmers  that 
Albany  has  seen  in  the  last  Half  century.  We  speak 
calmly  and  deliberately  when  we  say  that  if  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State  permit  these  95  words 
to  become  a  State  law  they  will  within  the  next  20 
years  pay  out  of  the  scanty  proceeds  from  their 
own  crops  more  than  one  million  dollars  for  each 
word  in  this  short  bill.  For  30  years  and  more  we 
have  watched  the  slow  development  of  the  farmer’s 
understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  35-cent 
dollar.  Year  by  year  the  various  interests  which 
carry  and  handle  farm-grown  food  have  been  able 
to  organize  and  develop  their  methods  until  the 
farmer  finally  woke  up  to  find  that  every  other  in¬ 
terest  except  bis  own  was  organized,  monopolized 
and  protected  by  special  privileges  under  the  guise 
of  law!  lie  was  feeding  and  providing  business  for 
every  other  interest  in  the  country,  accepting  a  35- 
cent  dollar  for  his  share  of  what  he  sold  and  paying 
a  150-eent  dollar  for  what  he  bought.  The  first 
thought  was  to  turn  to  cooperative  work  and  or¬ 
ganization  to  relieve  his  troubles.  Even  with  this 
the  farmer  quickly  found  that  the  selling  end  of  his 
business,  particularly  in  this  great  city,  is  out  of  his 
reach.  No  gang  of  robber  barons  of  the  middle  ages 
ever  ruled  their  farmers  with  more  despotic  power 
than  the  organized  army  of  food  middlemen  on  this 
great  island  dictate  prices  and  systematically  tax 
or  rob  the  farmers  who  ship  food  here.  It  became 
clearly  evident  that  for  the  protection  of  consum¬ 
ers  and  producers  alike  the  State  must  step  in  with 
an  organization  for  obtaining  a  fairer  distribution 
of  food  values.  This  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
State  as  is  that  of  protecting  the  lives  or  property 
of  its  citizens.  As  a  result  of  years  of  study  and 
work  the  Food  and  Market  Commission  came  as 
the  development  of  a  slow  but  steady  growth  of 
agricultural  thought.  It  teas  the  first  public  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  Few  York  State  that  its  govern¬ 
ment  knew  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  35-cent 
dollar.  Now  in  95  words  the  Legislature  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  are  asked  to  kill  the  solid  work  of  30  years 
before  the  Department  can  have  time  to  justify 
itself. 

And  who  is  back  of  this  bill ? 

The  commission  men  and  other  middlemen  of 
New  York  State.  They  see  that  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  is  going  to  do  something.  While  food  is  wast¬ 
ing  on  the  farms  because  its  selling  price  is  below 
cost,  human  beings  are  starving  in  this  city.  This 
is  because  the  selfish,  artificial  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  so  long  maintained  by  the  middlemen  has  brok¬ 
en  down.  The  new  Department  recognizes  this,  and 
will  strike  straight  at  the  remedy.  This  means  a 
curtailment  of  gray-haired  graft  and  “easy  money.” 
In  order  to  save  themselves  the  middlemen  strike 
straight  at  the  bill.  We  welcome  the  battle  as  a 
soldier  glories  in  the  conflict.  Here  is  a  clear-cut, 
definite  issue,  and  we  shall  bring  out  every  detail  of 
it.  We  ask  you  now  to  act  at  once.  Write  before 
you  sleep  to  your  Assemblyman  at  Albany  and  ask 
him  to  help  kill  this  dangerous  bill.  We  have  never 
deceived  you  yet  and  we  tell  you  now  solemnly  that 
the  farmers  of  the  State  must  rally  in  support  of 
their  rights  if  they  ever  expect  to  gain  and  hold  the 
respect  of  the  public.  All  the  world  loves  a  fighter. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  fight,  for  an  issue  that  means 
both  riches  and  righteousness  to  you. 

* 


WE  will  go  right  on  record  as  advising  our  read¬ 
ers  not  to  plunge  on  Spring  wheat  and 
beans  this  year.  There  are  some  who  plan 
to  do  so.  They  expect  to  put  in  a  large 
acreage  to  wheat  and  beans,  plowing  up  good  mea¬ 
dows  and  cutting  out  the  crops  of  their  regular  ro¬ 
tation.  We  want  to  tell  them  now  that  it  will  prove 
a  gamble,  with  the  chances  against  them.  Spring 
wheat  is  not  a  natural  crop  for  their  climate  and 
soil.  Remember  that  Argentina,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  China  and  all  other  wheat-producing  coun¬ 
tries  have  increased  their  acreage  and  will,  with 
a  fair  season,  produce  the  greatest  crop  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  present  high  prices  are  not 
legitimate,  but  are  based  upon  speculative  deals. 


February  27. 

The  situation  with  beans  is  much  the  same.  Thou-  „ 
sands  will  take  the  chance  and  rush  into  bean 
growing  until  the  situation  will  reach  about  what 
we  have  in  the  potato  market  today.  As  standard 
farm  crops  used  properly  iu  a  rotation  both  wheat 
and  beans  will  be  profitable  one  year  with  another, 
but  as  speculative  crops  they  will  not  pay.  Many 
good  judges  believe  that  the  European  war  cannot 
continue  beyond  this  ...year.  The  present  “dead¬ 
lock”  will  be  broken  when  warm  weather  comes  on. 
and  millions  of  new  men  are  poured  in  by  both  sides. 
Our  advice  is  to  stick  to  legitimate  farm  practice 
and  standard  crops. 

* 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  L>epartment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  taking  up  the  potato  situation.  It 
is  experimenting  with  potato  flour  in  bread¬ 
making  and  also  with  the  use  of  potatoes  in  mak¬ 
ing  alcohol.  It  seems  that  one-eighth  of  the  avail¬ 
able  land  in  the  German  Empire  is  devoted  to  po¬ 
tatoes. 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  technical  purposes, 
not  for  human  consumption,  is  not  regarded  in  itself  as 
a  profitable  business  blit  as  a  necessary  factor  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  The  distilleries  provide  a  market  for 
Germany’s  enormous  potato  crop,  which  in  turn  has 
made  possible  the  profitable  cultivation  of  large  tracts 
of  light  sandy  soil  in  the  east.  The  spent  mash  again 
is  returned  to  the  farmers  from  the  distilleries  and  used 
as  feed  for  cattle  which  furnish  manure  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  soil. 

Thus  the  German  distilleries  represent  efforts  to 
save  wastes.  The  great  mistake  in  American  farm¬ 
ing  is  that  we  have  let  the  wastes  go  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  save  them  we  do  not  recognize  them 
for  what  they  are. 

* 

A  BUSINESS  firm  operating  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  occupies  good  advertising  space  in  the 
local  papers.  They  know  that  people  will  read 
advertisements  day  by  day  if  they  are  made  worth 
while.  Among  other  announcements  the  people  of 
Waterbury  read  the  following: 

To  the  Memory  of  Two  Horses 

JOE  and  JIM 

Came  to  Work  March,  1898 
Chloroformed  January,  1915 

They  did  faithful  duty. 

The  Hjalph  AJ.  Blakeslee  Company 

HfllBI  WMHUMW  gsBSCTaawM* 

This  was  a  fine  thing  to  do.  Hundreds  of  people 
knew  Joe  and  Jim,  and  felt  genuine  sorrow  when 
these  two  good  friends  passed  away.  It  was  a  fine 
tiling  to  recognize  faithful  duty  even  in  a  horse,  and 
every  right-minded  person  in  the  town  felt  grate¬ 
ful  that  the  old  horses  were  saved  from  the  purga¬ 
tory  of  life  in  a  peddler’s  cart  or  some  other  form 
of  slavery.  Some  of  the  great  merchants  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  New  York  spend  fortunes  each  year 
advertising  in  cars  and  public  places.  We  under¬ 
stand  they  quite  frequently  give  this  space  freely 
at  times  to  worthy  charities  and  deserving  in¬ 
stitutions. 


BREVITIES. 


A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  does  not  keep. 

What  is  the  the  poorest  form  of  home  preserving? 
The  “family  jar.” 

If  you  buy  the  cows  which  some  other  dairyman 
casts  off,  where  do  you  get  off? 

“No”  is  usually  a  more  helpful  word  than  “Yes.” 
Harder  to  say  and  more  of  an  incentive  to  self-reliance. 

Wiiat  is  concrete  work  without  reinforcement? 
Just  about  like  cooperation  without  spirit  and  brotherly 
feeling. 

The  best  of  all  the  citizens  who  live  inside  our 
town  is  he  who  takes  his  medicine  and  smiles  as  it 
goes  clown. 

Deposits  of  phosphate  rock  have  been  found  in  Mon¬ 
tana — estimated  at  So, 000, 000  tons.  Not  yet  devel¬ 
oped — no  demand. 

With  u  lot  of  rye  on  hand  for  feeding  we  should 
grind  it  half  and  half  with  corn  or  oats.  Stock  do  not 
like  clear  rye  ground.  It  is  sticky  and  the  taste  is 
not  agreeable.  The  mixture  is  better. 

While  the  present  potato  situation  is  deplorable,  we 
must  remember  that  the  present  stock  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  over  as  would  be  the  case?  with  grain  or  beans. 
The  next  potato  crop  will  be  a  new  deal  all  around. 

The  Agricultural  Department  states  that  a  bird 
should  be  judged  valuable  by  what  it  eats.  Right,  and 
much  the  same  just  now  with  a  human.  The  man  (or 
woman),  who  will  eat  an  extra  peck  of  potatoes  is 
surely  “a  bird.” 

Low  prices  and  limited  demand  for  cut  flowers  an* 
quite  generally  reported  this  Winter,  small  growers 
with  a  local  demand  being  better  off  than  the  large 
establishments  growing  for  the  wholesale  trade.  Carna¬ 
tion  growers  seem  especially  hit  by  the  depression 

Many  merchants  in  the  fruit  districts  have  helped 
dispose  of  the  apple  crop  by  using  fruit  as  premiums. 
A  Utica  clothing  house  used  70  barrels  of  apples  in 
this  way — giving  a  barrel  to  every  man  who  bought 
an  overcoat.  The  local  merchants  may  well  bestir 
themselves  to  hold  trade. 


15)15. 
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LAWYER  BRONSON  opened  his  safe 
deliberately,  took  out  the  document 
he  was  looking  for,  put  his  gold  specta¬ 
cles  astride  his  Roman  nose  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  will  of  his  late  client, 
Elias  Iligby,  to  the  relatives  assembled. 
The  two  middle-aged  women  present  were 
the  nieces  of  the  deceased,  born  Eunice 
and  Ruth  Iligby.  They  had  not  met 
since  their  girlhood  in  a  country  town, 
and  now  they  were  both  widows,  with 
each  a  son  and  daughter.  The  elder 
niece,  Eunice  Mason,  had  changed  from 
a  healthy  fresh-looking  country  girl  to  a 
careworn,  anxious-looking  woman,  but 
showing  in  her  face  and  manner,  and 
cheaply  fashionable  clothing,  that  she  was 
one  who  preferred  style  to  comfort.  This 
was  apparent  in  her  tightly  corseted  fig¬ 
ure.  her  high-heeled  shoes,  her  tightly- 
gloved  hands,  and  the  white  veil  with 
large  blinding  black  dots,  that  she  wore 
over  her  face  during  the  entire  inter¬ 
view.  Her  daughter  was  herself  in  min¬ 
iature.  And  the  boy  already  showed 
signs  of  the  cigarette  smoking,  drinking 
habits  prominent  in  him  later. 

Ruth  Winslow,  who  was  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  her  cousin,  had  a  comely, 
sensible  face,  showing  the  traces  of  care 
and  sorrow,  but  underneath  all  the  good¬ 
ness  and  common  sense  that  had  helped 
her  to  bear  her  troubles  without  sinking 
under  them.  Her  daughter  was  a  sweet¬ 
faced  girl  of  twenty,  her  son  a  bright, 
manly -looking  boy  of  eighteen,  both  of 
them  a  great  contrast  to  their  cousins. 
Ruth  and  her  children  were  dressed 
plainly,  but  comfortably,  and  with  good 
taste. 

Lawyer  Bronson  cleared  his  throat  and 
said  : 

“By  the  will  of  my  late  client,  Elias 
Iligby.  there  is  left  to  be  divided  between 
his  two  nieces,  children  of  his  two  broth¬ 
ers.  his  only  living  relatives,  a  small  farm 
in  the  country  of  40  acres  and  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  cash,  the  elder  niece  hav¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  choosing  first,  the 
farm  or  the  money,  and  the  younger  niece 
to  take  whichever  she  declined.  And  the 
wish  was  expressed  that  the  one  who  took 
the  farm  should  live  upon  it.” 

“OJi,  my !”  exclaimed  Eunice.  “I  guess 
T  shall  not  be  long  in  making  up  my  mind 
which  I  will  choose.  Not  for  the  world 
would  I  bury  myself  in  the  country  ;  not 
I  !  I  will  take  the  money.” 

Her  children  both  echoed  her  words 
warmly.  Nothing  would  tempt  them  to 
leave  the  city,  they  said.  That  was  the 
only  place  to  live. 

The  daughter  of  Eunice  was  a  clerk  in 
a  fancy  store,  and  in  looks  and  deport¬ 
ment  seemed  to  illustrate  the  cheap  fancy 
articles  she  sold.  The  boy,  Gifford,  was 
naturally  bright,  and  was  errand  boy  in  .a 
saloon,  Eunice  getting  him  the  position 
because  he  could  get  higher  wages  there 
than  elsewhere.  She  had  taken  him  from 
school  at  fourteen.  lie  was  now  six¬ 
teen,  and  with  his  wages  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Amabell’s,  and  with  what  she  earned 
herself  as  clerk  in  a  department  store, 
they  rented  a  flat  in  Ilarlem,  which  they 
rallied  home,  though  it  lacked  about  every 
element  of  a  true  home. 

“But  now,”  said  Eunice  to  her  cousin, 
“I  will  take  this  money  and  buy  furniture 
and  open  a  boarding-house  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  part  of  the  city,  and  take  life  a  little 
easier,  and  get  a  good  living.” 

Ruth  doubted  much  whether  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  mistress  of  a  board¬ 
ing-house  would  be  easier  than  what  Eu¬ 
nice  was  now  doing,  but  said  nothing  to 
mar  her  cousin’s  jubilant  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations.  Her  son,  John,  at  once  said : 

“We  will  move  on  to  the  old  farm  ;  I 
long  to  live  in  the  country.” 

1 1  is  cousin  Gifford  looked  down  at  him 
with  an  air  of  profound  pity  and  con¬ 
descension  ! 

“Live  in  the  country !  Well,  no  hay¬ 
seed  in  my  hair,  thank  you !  The  city 
is  good  enough  for  me.”  And  his  mother 
and  sister  fully  agreed  with  him.  Alice 
seemed  inclined  to  join  with  her  brother 
in  his  preference  for  the  country,  but 
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Ruth  said  :  “We  will  decide  this  matter 
later ;  there  is  no  hurry.” 

Ruth  was  working  housekeeper  in  a 
rich  family.  After  her  husband’s  death 
two  years  before,  Ruth  had  got  John  a 
place  to  do  chores  for  his  board  and  at¬ 
tend  school.  Alice  had  been  graduated 
from  the  public  school  the  year  her  fa¬ 
ther  died,  and  since  then  she  had  been 
companion  and  reader  to  a  rich  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  woman  for  whom  Ruth 
worked,  so  between  them  they  had  in  the 
savings  bank  at  the  time  of  their  uncle's 
legacy  about  three  hundred  dollars.  Ruth 
and  her  cousin  parted  at  the  lawyer’s 
office.  Eunice  evidently  full  of  pity  for 


“But,”  said  Ruth,  “it  will  take  every 
penny  we  have  in  the  bank  to  buy  neces¬ 
sary  things  and  get  started.”  But  they 
assured  her:  “Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,”  an  argument  which  she  knew 
had  some  reason  in  it.  So  finally,  after 
long  indecision,  and  many  consultations, 
Ruth  finally  decided  on  making  the  ven¬ 
ture. 

It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  Winter 
when  they  settled  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tion,  and  they  mutually  agreed  to  stay 
where  they  were  until  early  Spring, 
knowing  they  would  have  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  more  to  help  on  with  the 
farm,  and  also  to  get  some  necessary  work 


her  cousin  who  had  the  evil  fortune  to 
get  a  run-down  little  country  farm,  while 
she  had  the  money  to  enable  her  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  city  in  a  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.  Her  children  also  were  full  of  pa¬ 
tronizing  pity  for  their  unfortunate 
young  cousins,  while  they,  full  of  youth 
and  hope,  felt  themselves  anything  but 
un  fortunate. 

John  had  a  good  plain  education,  and 
was  a  good  worker,  but  he  disliked  the 
place  where  he  was  living.  lie  was  help¬ 
ing  in  a  grocery  store.  Alice  also  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  home.  Her  mistress 
was  a  disagreeable,  fault-finding  woman, 
and  nothing  but  Alice’s  sweet  disposition 
enabled  her  to  get  along  with  her.  Ruth, 
too,  although  her  mistress  was  a  kind 
woman,  was  tired  of  working  for  other 
people,  and  she  longed  for  a  home  of  her 
own  where  she  could  have  her  children 
with  her.  She  felt  in  her  heart  that  any 
home,  however  humble,  where  they  could 
be  together  would  be  welcome  to  her. 

Especially  did  she  desire  this  on  her 
children’s  account.  Although  as  yet  John 
was  steady  and  trustworthy,  Ruth  felt 
that  his  impulsive  and  rather  impetuous 
disposition,  might  lead  him  into  the  temp¬ 
tation  that  always  surrounds  a  city  boy, 
especially  one  who  has  not  the  help  and 
inspiration  of  a  real  home  to  safeguard 
him,  and  already  had  Alice’s  pretty  face 
attracted  attention  from  quarters  Ruth 
considered  very  undesirable.  They  both 
needed  a  mother’s  constant  care  and 
watchfulness.  But  although  so  many  rea¬ 
sons  were  urging  Ruth  toward  the  coun¬ 
try  home,  grave  doubts  arose  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  a  certainty  for  an  un¬ 
certainty.  They  were  sure  of  a  living 
where  they  were,  but  the  children  said : 
“Such  a  living!” 


done,  which  they  could  do  where  they 
were,  to  help  in  furnishing  the  almost 
u  n  f u  r u  i shed  farmhouse. 

After  Ruth’s  husband  died  she  had 
sold  at  auction  most  of  her  household 
goods,  but  there  were  several  articles  of 
good  old-fashioned  furniture  that  were 
heirlooms  in  her  own  and  hei  husband's 
family  that  they  were  unwilling  to  part 
with,  stored  in  a  vacant  chamber  in  the 
home  of  an  old  friend  of  Ruth’s,  also 
household  linen  for  bed  and  table,  that, 
of  course,  were  a  great  help  to  them  in 
starting  housekeeping  again  in  the  poorly 
furnished  home.  For  Ruth  had  been  to 
see  the  place  (they  could  not  all  afford 
the  trip),  and  although  she  had  decided 
in  making  the  move,  her  heart  sank  as  she 
looked  about  her. 

The  house  was  an  old  one,  built  of 
stone,  containing  three  rooms  below  and 
four  small  rooms  above.  The  kitchen 
was  a  wood  addition  to  the  back,  the 
paint  worn  off,  the  windows  broken,  the 
pillars  of  the  piazza  and  porch  propped 
up  by  rough  poles.  A  pile  of  lumber  lying 
on  the  piazza  floor  showed  that  Mr.  Iligby 
had  contemplated  some  repairs  upon  the 
house  and  barn,  which  also  needed  re¬ 
pairs.  The  sitting-room,  dining-room  and 
parlor  were  large,  but  oh,  how  barren 
looking!  Dust  and  dirt  covered  the 
rooms  and  scanty  furniture,  the  paint 
was  worn  off  in  spots  from  the  wood¬ 
work,  the  paper  hanging  in  moldy  strips. 
The  windows  were  large,  but  not  a  shade 
or  blind,  and  many  lights  broken.  The 
floors  where  the  carpets  had  been  taken 
up  were  inch  deep  with  dirt,  and  marred 
with  unsightly  spots,  but  they  seemed 
to  have  been  originally  of  good  hard 
wood  ;  also  the  woodwork  was  handsome 
if  it  had  been  clean.  The  old  carnets. 


Ruth  decided,  if  washed,  would  make 
over  into  very  good  ones  for  the  smaller 
rooms  above. 

The  pickets  surrounding  the  door-yard 
were  broken,  the  gate  propped  up  by 
boards,  the  fences  on  the  farm  broken 
down  in  many  places.  The  barn  sadly 
needed  repairs.  But  the  neighbor  with 
whom  Ruth  took  her  dinner  said  the  land 
was  good  if  it  was  half  worked.  Ruth 
went  back  with  rather  a  faint  heart,  but 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing. 

Her  own  carpets  had  been  sold,  and  she 
went  to  work  making  some  rugs.  On 
telling  her  mistress  about  it  she  said  she 
could  go  up  in  the  attic  and  take  all  the 
old  clothing  there  she  could  find  to  make 
her  rugs,  and  she  would  esteem  it  a  favor 
to  get  rid  of  them,  for  moths  had  already 
began  to  work  in  them. 

Ruth  took  her  at  her  word.  She  found 
old  wool  dresses  of  beautiful  colors,  un¬ 
derclothing,  children’s  discarded  dresses 
of  gay  colors  enough  to  carpet  twice  as 
many  floors.  As  she  had  the  most  of  her 
afternoons  and  all  her  evenings  to  her¬ 
self  she  cut  the  best  of  these  into  strips, 
and  soon  had  balls  of  most  beautiful  col¬ 
ors.  with  plenty  of -soft,  dull  shades  for  a 
background  to  set  them  off.  She  invested 
a  quarter  in  a  rug  hook  and  paid  a  few 
cents  for  canvas  on  which  to  make  them. 
She  bought  several  papers  of  dyes  and  on 
washing  day  afternoons  before  she  cleaned 
the  laundry,  she  colored  the  old  under¬ 
clothing  the  beautiful  colors  she  needed. 

She  took  patterns  of  some  oriental  rugs 
of  her  mistress’s,  with  her  consent,  anil 
went  to  work,  and  by  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  move  to  the  country  she  had  six 
handsome  rugs,  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  from  Eastern  ones  without  a  close 
inspection. 

When  she  colored  her  material  for 
rugs,  she  also  dipped  in  crimson  dye  three 
pairs  - of  old  crimson  wool  curtains  she 
found,  which  had  already  suffered  a  little 
from  the  invasions  of  moths,  but  which 
being  mended  and  colored  looked  as  good 
as  new,  and  they  were  of  much  better 
quality  than  she  could  have  afforded  to 
buy.  These  curtains,  with  the  largest  of 
her  rugs,  she  thought  would  make  her 
sitting  room  look  bright  and  cosy.  The 
wages  the  three  had  saved  at  the  time 
they  moved  in  April  amounted  to  over  one 
hundred  dollars,  so  they  had  over  four 
hundred  dollars  with  which  to  commence 
their  new  life. 

They  expected  to  go  by  rail,  but,  in 
looking  about  for  cheap  furniture  John 
met  a  man  who  was  closing  out  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  market  gardening  in  a  hurry  to 
accept  an  advantageous  offer  in  the  West. 
He  offered  his  horse  and  covered  wagon  at 
so  cheap  a  price  that  John  proposed  to 
his  mother  and  sister  the  novel  plan  of 
buying  the  strong  gentle  horse  and  large 
covered  wagon,  and  travelling  to  their 
new  home  in  this  slow  but  sure  way. 

They  must  have  a  horse  and  wagon, 
and  John  said  they  would  not  find  om¬ 
ega  in  so  cheap  as  this,  for  he  offered  tin- 
horse  and  wagon  both  for  fifty  dollars, 
throwing  in  as  a  gift  to  John  a  good 
many  things  he  did  not  care  to  pay  the 
freight  on  in  his  long  journey  to  the  far 
Western  State,  and  would  not  want  to 
use  in  his  new  business.  Among  these 
articles  was  an  old  plow,  rusty,  but  strong, 
spades,  garden  rakes,  hoes,  sprayer,  hose, 
every  article  of  which  would  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  him. 

This  man  also  sold  them  a  small  cook 
stove,  a  set  of  common  wooden-bottom 
chairs,  a  small  table  and  bureau,  and  two 
common  bedsteads.  The  bedsteads  wen- 
all  marred  and  paintless,  as  were  the 
chairs  and  bureau,  and  the  stove  yellow 
with  rust,  and  they  all  looked  so  worth¬ 
less  that  John  was  not  surprised  when 
the  man  offered  the  whole  lot  to  him  for 
five  dollars,  and  was  glad  to  accept  John’s 
work  for  two  days  helping  them  pack 
their  better  furniture,  in  lieu  of  tin- 
money,  John  having  left  his  place  was 
able  to  do  this. 

(Continued  on  pttftc  SOd. ) 
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IF— From  a  Woman's  Point  of  View. 

If  you  can  let  your  foot-free  friends  sur¬ 
prise  you 

When  all  your  household  wheels  are 
out  of  gear. 

If  you  can  get  a  meal  when  all  about  you 
Are  piled  the  things  there  wasn’t  time 
to  clear, 

If  you  can  serve  them  simple  things  ser¬ 
enely, 

Without  a  word  about  the  plight  you’re 
in, 

The  while  you  say  unto  your  soul,  “Be 
seemly,” 

And,  in  the  bosom  fight  that  follows, 
win, — 

If  you  can  love  your  child  with  all  that’s 
in  you, 

Yet  firmly  say  the  word  that  must  be 
said, 

Face  tearful  eyes  and  never  let  them 
daunt  you, 

And  in  the  din  that  follows  keep  your 
head ; 

If  you  know  life,  yet  trust  your  children 
in  it 

Because  you  see  that  God,  who  made 
the  gale, 

To  vanquish  sin  gave  unto  man  the 
Spirit 

Just  as  to  fight  head  winds  He  gave 
the  sail, — 

If  you  can  win  respect  from  those  who 
serve  you, 

And  run  your  home,  and  not  let  it  run 
you ; 

If  you  can  face  details  nor  let  them 
dwarf  you, 

And  keep  your  outlook  broad,  your  vis¬ 
ion  true  ; 

If  you  can  let  your  sands  of  time  run 
daily 

Into  a  headlong  stream  of  endless 
tasks. 

And  do  the  things  you  hate  and  do  them 
gaily, 

Because  to  serve  is  all  the  joy  Love 
asks, — 

If  you  can  do,  without  the  dust  of  doing, 
And,  toiling,  keep  your  soul  and  body 
fine, 

If  you  can  right  the  words  and  deeds 
you're  ruing, 

And  lean  on  Love  yet  not  become  a 
vine ; 

If  you  can  be  a  worthy  wife  and  mother 
And  wisely  meet  all  this  shall  bring 
to  you, — 

Fear  not  to  share  the  hardens  of  your 
Brother: 

What  Time  shall  ask,  that,  Woman, 
you  can  do! 

— Jane  Dowling  Foote. 

* 

THE  “teacher  mothers”  in  New  York 
have  won  a  complete  victory.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  discharged  for  taking  a 
vacation  they  are  to  be  given  leave  of 
absence.  It  is  a  sensible  outcome.  If 
we  were  to  believe  some  of  the  people 
who  do  most  of  the  talking  maternity 
has  become  something  of  a  crime  against 
society.  Happily  the  talkers  do  not  set¬ 
tle  these  things.  We  should  think  it  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  common  sense 
that  motherhood  should  make  a  woman 
a  more  efficient  teacher  of  little  children. 

* 

THE  Alabama  Legislature  has  passed, 
over  the  Governor’s  veto  a  bill  which 
prohibits  papers  from  carrying  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  bill  becomes  effective  at  once  and 
prevents  all  newspapers  or  periodicals 
from  carrying  advertisements  regarding 
the  sale  of  liquors.  It  also  prevents 
newspapers  and  magazines  from  com¬ 
ing  into  the  State  that  carry  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  whisky  houses. 

The  Alabama  Governor  thinks  this  is 
unconstitutional.  It  may  prove  to  be, 
but  it  is  only  an  indication  of  the  way  a 
majority  of  our  country  people  regard  the 
liquor  traffic.  They  are  simply  deter¬ 
mined  to  destroy  it.  and  they  are  learning 
how  to  tight  effectively.  The  liquor  in¬ 
terests  are  spending  vast  sums  for  ad¬ 
vertising  now.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  papers  and  magazines  must  take  one 
side  or  the  other. 

* 

THE  New  York  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  wedding  gifts  belong  to 
both  husband  and  wife  jointly. 

The  presumption  is  that  wedding  gifts 
are  given  jointly  to  the  husband  and  wife. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  in  099  cases  out 
of  every  1.000  it  was  never  the  purpose 
to  donate  articles  to  the  sole  ownership 
of  the  bride.  At  the  time  of  a  marriage 
no  thoughts  enter  the  minds  of  the  givers 
of  gifts  that  the  relation  will  be  other¬ 
wise  than  continuous.  They  regard  the 
couple  as  being  one.  The  husband  and 
wife  become  joint  owners  and  as  such 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  gifts. 

The  occasion  for  this  was  a  curious 
law  case.  At  her  marriage  a  woman  had 
from  her  mother-in-law  the  choice  of  a 
watch,  a  diamond  ring  and  a  set  of  sil¬ 


ver.  She  chose  the  latter.  The  couple 
separated,  and  the  wife  pawned  this  sil¬ 
ver.  Later  under  false  pretenses  the 
husband  redeemed  the  silver  and  the  wife 
sued  the  pawnbroker  for  its  value.  She 
won. 

* 

JUDGE  BLANCHARD  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
when  a  man  has  tuberculosis  and  con¬ 
ceals  the  disease  from  his  wife  before 
marriage,  the  wife  has  sufficient  grounds 
for  annulment  of  such  a  marriage.  A 
case  was  recently  tried  in  this  city.  A 
woman  married,  believing  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  in  good  health.  She  then 
found  that  he  had  tuberculosis  in  an 
advanced  form  and  she  brought  suit  to 
annul  the  marriage.  The  judge  decides 
that  under  such  conditions: 

It  would  seem  a  gross  perversion  of 
justice  to  refuse  to  release  a  party  from 
a  matrimonial  contract  whereby  no  im¬ 
portant  statute  affecting  the  relationship 
of  the  parties  to  the  general  public  or  to 
each  other  has  been  established  in  the 
face  of  a  situation  which  is  attended  with 
an  element  of  such  grave  potential  re¬ 
sults. 

We  1  <now  of  cases  quite  the  reverse  of 
this,  where  women  learned  that  their 
husbands  were  afflicted  in  this  way,  and 
instead  of  desiring  their  freedom  as  this 


woman  did,  gave  up  everything  else,  even 
health  and  life  itself,  to  nurse  their  hus¬ 
bands  during  their  life. 

* 

To  show  how  women  are  being  trained 
to  take  hold  of  practical  farm  operations, 
we  give  the  following:  One  of  our  readers 
has  four  farms  located  in  Delaware. 
These  are  well  conducted,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  nearly  200  acres 
in  wheat  alone.  The  heir  to  this  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  daughter,  who  will  in  time  have 
charge  of  these  farms.  In  order  to  give 
her  a  chance  for  experiment  and  observa¬ 
tion,  about  15  acres  of  good  land  have 
been  turned  over  to  her  this  year.  This 
land  is  now  well  covered  with  Crimson 
clover,  and  she  is  to  study  out  the  best 
plan  for  growing  a  profitable  crop  this 
year,  and  then  seeding  it  down  to  per¬ 
manent  meadow.  This  practical  training 
will  tit  her  to  assume  charge  of  all  this 
real  estate  in  the  future.  Many  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  are  situated  so  that 
in  the  event  of  death  of  husband  or  father 
they  would  be  left  with  practically  noth¬ 
ing  except  a  farm,  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  had  no  experience  whatever  in 
handling  such  a  property.  They  should 
all  be  trained,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in 
the  business  management  of  the  farm,  so 
that  they  could,  if  necessary,  conduct  it 
profitably. 

* 

Buying  Bread  Justified. 

I  WANT  to  protest  against  the  idea 
that  women  on  the  farm  ought  al¬ 
ways  make  their  own  bread.  The  pres¬ 
ent  may  be  an  exception,  but  under  usual 
conditions,  on  an  average,  two  cents  per 
loaf  is  the  limit  that  can  be  saved  by 
home  baking,  and  of  course,  if  the  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  were  the  only  way  of 
looking  at  it,  it  seems  large,  but  the 
amount  is  very  small ;  so  that  where  the 
family  is  not  large,  the  saving  of  a  few 
cents  per  week,  is  mighty  small  pay  for 
the  highly  skilled  labor  and  attention  re¬ 
quired  to  make  good  bread.  Of  course, 
every  woman,  and  every  girl,  should  learn 
to  make  good  bread,  but  in  many  cases 


their  time  is  worth  more  in  this  life,  de¬ 
voted  to  other  things.  Being  a  good 
housekeeper  is  a  far  different  matter  from 
being  a  good  home-maker  sometimes,  a 
feature  worthy  of  more  thought. 

On  many  a  farm  in  this  country,  the 
husband  makes  the  show,  carrying  on  the 
big  operations,  with  his  expensive  tools, 
machinery,  teams  and  hired  help,  but 
it  is  only  too  true  in  too  many  cases, 
that  the  wife  has  not  only  to  feed  and 
wait  on  him  and  his  hired  men,  but  that 
her  little  side  issues  of  poultry,  fruit  or 
vegetables,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  pro¬ 
duce  the  only  actual  profit  on  the  entire 
farm,  and  yet  her  time,  in  order  to  do 
at  a  profit  the  baking  and  other  such 
operations,  must  be  figured  at  the  price 
for  labor  in  China  or  India.  Of  course, 
good  baker’s  bread  cannot,  always  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  point  of  view  too,  makes 
a  great  difference,  and  who  has  the  work 
to  do  may  change  one’s  opinion.  If  it 
could  be  arranged  that  the  husband 
should  take  turns  making  and  baking 
the  bread,  just  one  round  of  it  would 
satisfy  him,  and  when  his  turn  came 
around  again,  he  would  kick  off  on  the 
bargain.  c.  L. 

It.  N.-Y. — Suppose  on  the  average 
farm  husband  and  wife  did  “change 


work”  for  an  entire  month — she  to  do 
his  outside  work  and  he  to  do  till  she 
does  both  inside  and  out.  Of  course  both 
would  be  new  and  awkward  at  the  job, 
but  which  would  cause  greater  real  loss 
to  the  farm  business,  and  which  would 
stick  to  the  new  job  longest? 

* 

The  Position  of  Farmer's  Wife. 

WONDER  how  it  is  that  farm  women 
— I  mean  the  wives  of  farmers  taken 
as  a  class — have  come  to  occupy  the  un¬ 
enviable  position  they  seem  to  have  in 
the  minds  of  some?  The  other  day,  in 
a  “woman’s”  paper  I  read — “On  many 
farms  where  there  is  always  money 
enough  to  buy  the  latest  agricultural  ap¬ 
pliances  there  is  seldom  a  surplus  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  women  with  power  machinery 
that  will  lighten  her  physical  labor,  or 
running  water  that  will  relieve  her  of 
the  burden  of  carrying  from  the  pump 
all  water  that  is  used  in  the  entire 
household.”  And  again  in  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle — “Neglect  of  women  on  the  farm  is 
an  atrocious  reality,  a  serious  indictment 
of  our  civilization.  More  comfort,  more 
conveniences,  more  company  are  the  cry¬ 
ing  needs  in  the  life  of  farmers’  wives.” 

All  this  may  be  true;  in  some  cases 
probably  is;  but  was  it  a  Government 
measure  that  forced  all  those  who  are 
farmers’  wives,  to  become  so?  Was  it 
not  a  free  will  action  on  the  part  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part?  I  think  I  would 
be  safe  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
wives  in  Canada  and  United  States  knew 
pretty  well  what  they  were  undertaking 
and  what  sort  of  a  person  their  future 
husband  was.  If  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
a  man  they  wanted,  why  marry  him? 
Did  they  think  that  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  some  sort  of  a  miracle  that 
would  transform  him  into  the  prince  of 
their  dreams?  I  give  girls  credit  for  too 
much  sense  to  believe  that.  I  would  like 
to  know  why  a  woman  should  place  her¬ 
self  in  such  a  subordinate  position — 
when  marriage  should  be  a  partnership 
concern — that  she  would  not  feel  free  to 
get  “labor  savers”  if  there  was  any 
money  to  pay  for  them?  And  why  should 
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farmers’  wives,  any  more  than  other 
wives,  be  so  devoid  of  education,  grit 
and  gumption  that  if  conditions  do  not 
suit  her  she  doesn't  remedy  them?  “More 
comfort?”  It  can  more  often  than  not 
be  had  by  planning,  system  and  determin¬ 
ation.  “More  conveniences?”  In  number¬ 
less  cases  they  would  not  cost  any  more 
than  the  expensive  furnishings  of  the 
spare  room.  “More  company?”  If  any¬ 
body  does  suffer  in  tha*  way,  here  is  a 
simple  recipe.  Invite  folks,  be  nice  to 
them  and  give  them  something  they  like, 
whether  it  is  food,  talk  or  rest.  As  to 
reading,  there  is  no  lack.  I  think  the 
great  lack  is  in  the  desire  to  read.  No¬ 
body  can  deny  that  reading  is  cheap.  But 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
choice  of  expenditure.  I  know  a  woman, 
who  cannot  afford  to  take  any  magazine 
— she  borrow’s — but  her  chocolates  in 
the  course  of  a  year  cost  the  price  of  a 
good  many  magazines. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  we  as  a 
people  are  getting  too  far  away  from  the 
idea  of  individual  responsibility.  We 
want  too  much  done  for  us,  and  our 
children  are  being  brought  up  the  same 
way.  If  social  and  other  conditions  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  the  remedy  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
present  day.  Let  them  read  and  think 
as  well  as  work,  and  teach  their  children 
to  do  the  same.  If  you  have  been  mean¬ 
dering  along  in  a  rut.  it  may  take  con¬ 
siderable  of  an  effort  to  get  out  of  it; 
but  remember  the  longer  you  stay  in  it 
the  deeper  it  will  get  worn  and  the  hard¬ 
er  will  be  the  climb.  “Ruts”  have  killed 
more  women  than  hard  work.  Don’t 
try  to  make  a  personal  test  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  for  it  is  risky.  Just  look  around. 

MRS.  j.  w.  B. 

* 

A  Hopeful  View  of  Farming. 

OU  say  you  have  failed  to  find  a  for¬ 
tune  in  farming.  You  have  pointed 
toward  the  wrong  target,  and  I  fear  you 
will  never  hit  the  bull's  eye.  You  should 
have  aspired  to  comfort  and  independ¬ 
ence,  instead.  That  is  a  subject  upon 
which,  I  am  exceedingly  "touchy.”  I 
am  so  tired  of  the  eternal  struggle  to 
amass  a  million.  Why  not  strive  to  at¬ 
tain  as  many  comforts  as  possible,  saving, 
of  course,  a  certain  percentage  for  a 
“rainy  day”  and,  enjoy  life  as  you  live 
it? 

The  days  of  the  uneducated  farmer  are 
passing.  The  rising  generation  is  well 
educated,  thanks  to  compulsory  education. 
Many  are  now  and  more  will  be,  college 
men.  Farming  is  becoming  a  profession. 
I  do  not  expect  great  fortunes  from  the 
farm  alone.  But  the  farmer  will  find  his 
fortune,  however  small,  has  not  been  in¬ 
vested  in  a  bubble  that  will  burst,  if  “the 
market”  takes  a  turn  and  other  stocks  go 
tumbling  down.  lie  will  find  the  faith¬ 
ful  cow,  in  her  office,  twice  a  day  ready 
to  dispense  charity,  in  a  very  niaterial 
way,  and  many  other  regular  necessities 
pertaining  to  the  commissary  department 
of  his  establishment,  at  hand,  the  cost  of 
which  is  mainly  muddy  boots,  soiled 
clothes,  a  liberal  amount  of  perspiration 
and  an  active  mind. 

Imagine  the  amazement  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  could  they  see  our  auto  ready 
for  a  quick  ride  to  the  city;  the  little 
insignificant  box  on  a  very  ordinary  ce¬ 
dar  post,  where  Uncle  Sam's  postman 
does  all  kinds  of  business  in  his  line 
once  a  day ;  possibly,  parcel-post  packages 
of  merchandise,  which  he  has  ordered  by 
the  convenient  telephone,  and  through 
this  same  unassuming  little  box  does  the 
farmer  have  access  to  the  same  extensive 
library  as  his  city  cousin,  who  pays  a 
generous  portion  of  his  weekly  salary 
for  the  privilege  of  living  above  his  coun¬ 
try  relative;  in  a  handsome  flat.  After 
an  especially  busy  day,  to  listen  to  an 
overture  from  “Faust,”  “Abide  With 
Me,”  or  whatever  most  pleases  his  fancy, 
while  smoking  his  evening  pipe,  all  ren¬ 
dered  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
musician  can  do,  is  the  farmer’s  pleasure. 
And  this  is  only  a  small  number  of  the 
available  comforts  of  the  farmer.  With 
one  great  progression,  who  can  venture 
to  enumerate  the  improvements  the  fu¬ 
ture  holds  for  the  countryman?  I  hear 
the  pessimist  say  “That  is  for  the  rich 
man,”  but  the  optimist  can  safely  reply 
“The  argument  is  much  stronger  in  favor 
of  the  poor  man” — if  he  will  abolish  the 
germ,  that  compels  him  to  think  he  must 
acquire  a  million  before  he  can  enjoy 
life.  f.  m.  L. 
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“Nothing  to  Cook.” 


(i/'YH  dear,  a  quarter  to  eleven  and  I 
must  begin  dinner !  Henry  and  the 
children  will  soon  be  here  and  there  isn’t 
a  thing  in  the  house  to  cook  but  potatoes, 
meat  and  gravy  as  usual.  I  get  so  sick  of 
cooking  the  same  thing  all  the  time  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

In  this  manner  little  Mrs.  Spinney 
complained  to  Mrs.  Spinney,  her  mother- 
in-law,  who  had  run  in  for  a  morning 
chat. 

“Well  now,  Myra,  I  guess  you  are 
tired.  Pa  Spinney  has  gone  to  Eldron 
for  the  day,  and  I  would  just  enjoy  get¬ 
ting  dinner  for  you.  You  just  finish  that 
patching  while  I  see  what  I  can  do,  I 
know  you  will  appreciate  your  own  cook¬ 
ing  better  after  eating  one  of  my  meals.” 

With  a  laugh  she  went  briskly  into  the 
kitchen  only  to  reappear  a  moment  later 
with  a  granite  kettle  in  her  hands  with 
a  query  of  “Myra,  what  is  this?” 

“Oh!  Just  some  broth  off  some  fresh 
huckies  I  cooked  yesterday.  I  thought  I 
would  skim  the  grease  off  before  I  gave  it 
to  Fido;  we  use  so  much  I  have  to  be  as 
saving  as  I  can.” 

“Why  Myra  Spinney,  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  intend  to  give  this  nice 
broth  to  the  dog,  when  there  are  so  many 
nice  ways  to  use  it,  do  you?” 

“Well  maybe  there  are  ways  to  use  it, 
but  I  don’t  know  what  they  are,  so  I 
guess  I’ll  just  bring  my  work  out  there 
and  see  what  you  do  with  it.” 

By  this  time  the  tea-kettle  was  boiling 
merrily  on  the  oilstove  and  Mother  Spin¬ 
ney  moved  it  one  side  and  added  some  of 
its  contents  to  the  broth  in  the  granite 
kettle,  after  she  had  skimmed  off  near¬ 
ly  all  the  grease  and  taken  out  a  small 
bowlful  of  the  jellied  broth  and  set  it 
aside.  Taking  the  cold  meat  off  the 
bones  she  cracked  them  and  left  them  to 
simmer  in  the  broth  while  she  peeled  and 
chipped  up  an  onion  and  three  big  pota¬ 
toes.  When  these  were  ready  she  re¬ 
moved  the  bones,  reduced  the  liquor  all 
she  could  and  still  have  it  taste  good, 
seasoned  it  well  with  salt,  pepper  and 
butter  and  added  the  onion  and  potato. 
Next  she  beat  up  an  egg,  added  a  half 
shell  of  cold  water  and  stirred  in  flour 
sifted  with  one-half  spoon  salt,  till  she 
had  a  dough  as  stiff  as  she  could  roll  out 
thin,  sprinkled  flour  thickly  over  it  rolled 
it  up  and  sliced  it  as  thin  as  possible  and 
finished  by  shaking  out  the  tiny  rolls  and 
tossing  them  lightly  together  with  all  the 
flour  they  would  take  up. 

“There,  those  noodles  are  ready,  what 
have  you  for  dessert?” 

“Oh  my !  I  forgot  there  isn’t  a  thing 
baked  and  it  is  11 :30  now  and  no  time 
to  make  a  thing.” 

“Well  we  will  see  about  that.  Were 
you  saving  this  cup  of  cherry  sauce  for 
anything?  If  not  we  will  have  a  pud¬ 
ding.” 

“No,  but  it  takes  an  hour  to  steam  a 
pudding.” 

“Well  you  just  get  out  your  roaster 
and  we  will  see  about  that.  Put  the 
false  bottom  in,  light  the  other  burner, 
put  an  inch  or  more  of  that  hot  water  in 
it  and  get  it  to  boiling  good.  Now  grease 
those  deep  gem-tins  and  by  that  time  I 
will  have  this  pudding  ready.  Let’s  see, 
there  are  five  of  us,  this  will  make  six 
small  puddings,  two  for  Henry,  see.” 
She  quickly  dropped  the  batter  in  the 
gem-tins,  plumped  the  tins  into  the  roast¬ 
er,  and  at  20  minutes  to  12  they  were 
boiling  hard  in  the  tightly  covered  roaster. 

Giving  her  attention  to  the  cold  meat 
she  soon  had  it  arranged  invitingly  on  a 
pretty  platter  with  small  pieces  of  sour 
pickle  strewn  over  it.  This  she  put  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  from  where  the 
children  sat,  saying  as  she  did  so,  “There 
are  things  that  are  better  for  little  ones 
than  meat  and  pickles.  If  you  don’t  care 
I  will  make  them  some  candy  out  of 
this  candied  honey.  There’s  about  two 
cups  of  it  and  a  cup  of  sugar  with  it 
will  make  them  a  lot  of  candy  and  it 
will  be  good  for  Marian’s  cold  too.” 

She  added  the  noodles  to  the  soup,  put 
the  sugar  and  honey  on  to  cook  with  one 
half  cup  of  milk  leaving  to  cook  over  a 
low  burner  while  she  set  the  table.  When 
the  candy  would  snap  when  tried  in  cold 
v  -iter  slm  removed  it  from  the  stove,  add¬ 


ed  a  teaspoon  of  butter  and  a  tiny  pinch 
of  soda,  beating  it  till  it  stopped  foam¬ 
ing,  poured  it  into  a  greased  platter  and 
said:  “Now  I’ll  just  set  it  on  the  shelf 
here  in  the  pantry  where  it  won’t  cool  too 
quick  and  you  can  pull  it  after  dinner 
and  surprise  the  kiddies  when  they  get 
home  from  school  tonight. 

“Here  they  come  and  it  is  all  ready. 
I'll  put  the  tea  on  and  you  can  fix  the 
dip  for  the  pudding.  I  like  milk  and 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with  nut¬ 
meg  and  vanilla.  That  soup  would  have 
been  a  little  better  if  I  had  had  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  extract  of  beef  to  put  into 
but  I  guess  it  will  go  any  way.” 

When  the  meal  was  over  Mr.  Spinney 
drew  back  with  a  contented  sigh  and 
said :  “Well  that  meal  just  hit  the  spot, 
and  the  children  chimed,  “Oh  mamma, 
those  little  puddings  are  so  cute,  they 
taste  better  than  slices  off  a  big  one 
too.” 

After  Henry  and  the  children  had  gone 
Myra  demanded  the  recipe  for  the  pud¬ 
ding. 

“Well,  I  just  sifted  two  level  cups  of 
flour,  four  level  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  of 
cinnamon  and  one-quarter  spoon  of  cloves 
together  and  wet  it  up  with  seven  table¬ 
spoons  thin  sweet  cream,  three  of  milk 
and  the  cup  of  sauce.  That  was  just 
right,  but  sometimes  the  sauce  is  thick¬ 
er  or  thinner  and  then  you  have  to  add 
either  a  little  milk  or  flour  as  needed. 
It  wants  to  be  thick  enough  so  it  will  drop 
off  the  spoon  in  bunches.” 

“Thank  you;  now  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  saved  that  bowl  of  broth  for 
I  won’t  ask  another  question  today.” 

Mother  Spinney  had  been  cutting  the 
cold  meat  into  bits  while  she  talked,  and 
taking  it  and  starting  for  the  kitchen  she 
said :  “Come  on  out  here  and  I  will  show 
you.” 

Putting  the  broth  into  a  basin  she  add¬ 
ed  half  a  bowl  of  hot  water,  seasoned  it 
well,  thickened  it  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
gelatine,  poured  it  into  a  mold  and  said: 
“Now  when  this  begins  to  set  drop  these 
pieces  of  meat  and  pickle  in,  getting  it  as 
even  as  you  can.  It  will  be  ready  to 
slice  by  night  if  you  set  it  in  a  cold 
place.  The  Germans  thicken  it  with 
cornmeal  and  put  the  meat  in  chopped 
fine,  mold  it;  slice  and  fry  it  for  break¬ 
fast.  Scrapple  they  call  it  and  it  ia 
good  too. 

“Well  I  guess  I  have  demonstrated 
enough  for  one  day  and  as  you  drain 
your  dishes  and  don't  bother  to  wipe  them 
I’ll  run  home  and  get  the  house  warmed 
up  before  Pa  gets  home.” 

Michigan.  MRS.  M.  KENNEDY. 


Some  Pioneer  Cooking. 

EDORA  CORBETT  asks  for  recipe 
for  old-fashioned  “pumpkin  bread.” 
I  remember  it  as  early  as  when  I  was 
eight  years  old  in  Western  New  York, 
where  I  was  moved  from  Boston,  Mass., 
about  1830.  It  was  a  new  country  then. 
My  uncles  and  aunts  helped  settle  the 
region  known  as  Holland  Land  Purchase, 
owned  by  a  lot  of  our  rich  Dutch  ancestors. 
We  children  delighted  in  mighty  woods 
and  pumpkin  pie  and  doughnuts.  Corn- 
bread  was  used,  much  varied  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  Indian  loaf  or  rye  and  In¬ 
dian  as  some  called  it,  raised  with  yeast, 
was  very  common  and  popular.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  one-third  rye  and  two-thirds 
cornmeal,  sweetened  with  molasses  and 
was  baked  in  a  great  iron  skillet,  buried 
in  the  coals  and  ashes  at  night  at  the 
back  of  our  big  fireplace.  It  came  out 
steaming  hot  in  the  morning,  and  sliced 
with  nice  butter  was  fine.  It  was  heat¬ 
ed  as  needed  for  other  meals.  It  was  our 
great  cold  weather  stand-by.  It  was 
baked  in  the  brick  oven  by  many,  always 
over  night  when  beans  also  were  baked. 
This  great  staple,  cornbread,  was  varied 
by  various  mixtures.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  pumpkin.  They  grew  in 
great  perfection  in  the  new  country.  Be- 
for  the  new  orchards  could  be  raised  to 
bearing  age  people  used  sweet  pumpkin 
for  sauce  and  the  pie  stood  unrivalled. 
To  vary  bread  with  mixture  of  fruit  was 
very  common  in  New  England,  so  it  came 
that  having  no  other  available  they  gave 
us  our  “pumpkin  bread.” 


I  well  remember  peeling  pumpkins  for 
my  mother  to  put  in  her  pies  and  bread. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  though  a  boy  I 
did  all  kinds  of  girl’s  work.  The  stewed 
pumpkin  run  through  a  colander  made 
fine,  was  simply  mixed  with  the  Indian 
loaf  for  wetting,  plenty  of  molasses  and 
sometimes  scraps  ground  fine  were  also 
added.  Then  it  was  let  to  rise  so  as  to 
be  ready  at  bed  time.  Then  the  big 
shovel  hauled  back  coals,  a  bushel  or  so 
of  hot  ashes,  and  bread  was  baked.  I 
can  see  it  reform  in  its  brown  soft  coat, 
and  almost  inhale  the  grateful  odor  now. 
No  good  cook  can  miss,  with  a  little  care, 
from  this  description.  It  ix  a  mere  var¬ 
iation  of  “Indian  bread.”  The  baking 
in  ordinary  ovens  is  the  great  difficulty, 
but  it  could  be  put  over  in  a  steamer, 
air-tight,  cooked  all  day  slowly  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  hot  oven. 

As  I  write  at  85  the  memory  of  the 
old  cookery  strikes  a  regretful  vein  in 
many  things,  none  more  than  to  have  lost 
the  pies  and  raised  doughnuts  of  boy¬ 
hood.  The  pumpkin  is  stewing  as  I 
write,  Burpee’s  Golden  Sweet  we  use. 
My  wife  can  make  a  pie  never  excelled, 
but  she  cannot  get  the  old  Yankee  raised 
doughnut.  Do  you  know  anyone  that 
can?  The  old  plain  dishes  are  supplanted 
by  innumerable  modern  mix-up,  offen¬ 
sive  alike  to  refined  tastes  and  whole¬ 
some  appetites.  Bring  on  a  new  race  of 
cooks  with  both  sense  and  skill  who  will 
recover  from  the  past  its  best  things  and 
bring  to  us  what  art  and  science  have 
brought  in  our  new  time.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  cooking  in  most  families  is  an  abom¬ 
ination.  This  statement  includes  hotels 
also.  It  comes  from  our  false  education 
which  with  its  millions  of  dollars  spent, 
is  a  huge  fraud  as  a  means  of  training 
children  for  life.  It  is  outgrown  and 
should  be  thrown  aside  with  the  stage 
coach  and  the  discredited  things  of  the 
past.  When  a  rational  training  can  be 
given  to  every  boy  and  girl  on  the  farms 
of  the  land  and  the  home,  beauty  of  life 
will  shine  in  all  minds  and  multiply  all 
arts,  especially  the  cooking  of  human 
food.  EDWARD  DANIELS. 

Virginia. 


A  Small  Kitchen  The  Ideal  Work¬ 
shop. — The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  sending  to  San  Francisco 
a  model  kitchen  which  will  suggest  to 
many  housewives  who  attend  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  principles  in  the  arrangement  and 
equipment  of  her  culinary  workshop. 
One  idea  emphasized  by  the  exhibit  is 
that  the  ordinary  kitchen  should  be  small 
rather  than  large  if  the  room  is  to  be 
used  only  for  preparation  of  meals.  It 
should  be  compact  as  possible  to  save 
traveling  back  and  forth.  The  stove, 
table  and  sink  should  be  as  near  together 
as  is  convenient,  and  the  distances  to 
supplies  and  the  dining  room  or  pantry 
should  be  short.  The  fewer  ornaments 
the  better  in  a  housewife’s  workshop,  is 
the  text  of  another  lesson  of  this  exhibit. 
Corners  are  rounded,  surfaces  are  plain, 
there  are  as  few  moldings  as  possible  to 
catch  dirt  which  when  present  must  be 
removed  with  effort. 


Souse. — I  saw  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  a  recipe  was  wanted  for 
making  souse.  I  send  one  that  was  used 
in  the  old  Colonial  days:  Twelve  pigs’ 
feet,  one  cup  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Other  spices  if  desired.  Boil  the 
feet  until  tender,  and  the  meat  will  fall 
from  the  bones;  remove  from  the  fire  and 
cool  a  little;  remove  all  the  bones;  then 
add  the  vinegar  and  seasoning,  and  bring 
to  the  boiling  point.  Set  in  a  cool  place 
until  solid;  remove  all  the  surplus  fat 
from  the  top  and  slice  as  desired.  Will 
keep  several  days  in  a  cool  place  if  let 
alone.  (We  never  can.) 

MRS.  GARRETT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
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For  rheumatism,  gout,  or  lum¬ 
bago  use 


CAMPHORATED 


Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 


Gets  right  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and 
eives  quick  and  grateful  relief. 
Camphorated  “Vaseline”  is  also  stronely 
recommended  at  a  soothing,  healing  oint¬ 
ment  for  gathered  breasts. 

Put  up  in  bandy  metal  capped  glass  bottlet. 
At  drug  and  general  stores  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  describing  all  the  "Vase¬ 
line”  preparations  mailed  free  on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street,  New  York  City 


Save  $5  to  523 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year’s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  abetterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid— stovecomes  all  pol- 

•shed,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  It  one  year— if 
you  areu't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  monty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fucl-saver8  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  03  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.tTroy»N.Y. 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  are  in 
Prime  Condition  NOW 

Shipped  direct  from  my  grove  to  any  point  in 
New  York  State,  EXPRESS  PREPAID,  two  or 
more  boxes  in  same  shipment 

FIX I’lT  CUT  FRESH  FROM  TREE 
GRAPEFRUIT  per  box  #8.25 

ORANGES  “  “  8.50 

TANGERINES  “  “  8.75 

MIXED  “  “  8.50 

Grapefruit  and  orango  drops  7oc  per  box  lesi  than 
above  prices.  Apply  for  delivered  prices  to  points 
outside  of  New  York  State.  State  whether  large, 
medium,  or  small  fruit  desired.  Give  nume  of  your 
Express  Co.  Send  bank  draft,  P.  O.,  or  Express  Order. 

L.  A.  HAKES,  Grower  and  Packer 
Winter  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

I  secure  your  patent  or  return  fee.  Manufacturers  want 
Mills  patents.  Write  for  free  book.  MANSELL  F.  MILLS. 
Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Attorney.  Washington,  O.  C. 


Typewriter's  $16.90 


L 


and  up.  We  sell  every 
make  on  the  market: 
Underwood  -  Oliver  -  Smith  Premier 
Remington  -  Rojal  -  L.  C.  Smith 

Thoroughly  rebuilt— me- 
•lnmicaily  perfect  like  new 
machines  and  guaranteed 
—at  less  than  half  price  or 
on  easy  term*. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

THE  MARCUS  COMPANY 
10  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VVhen  you  go  into  a  house 
and  notice  a  particularly  soft, 
direct  light,  almost  like  daylight,  and 
without  undershadow,  you  will  find  an  Angle 
Lamp.  It  is  most  used  and  praised  by  those  who 
have  tried  many  kinds  of  light.  After  using  an 
Angle  Lamp,  they  never  want  any  other. 

ANGLE 

LAMPS 

No  smoke,  no  heat,  no  odor,  no  danger 

The  lamp  is  up  out  of  the  children’s  way  and 
you  can  fill  it  any  time,  lightedor  not.  Absolutely 
safe  and  no  expert  knowledge  required.  One 

ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  244-246  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


32  Styles 


1  to  8  Burners 


filling  lasts  about  a  week.  Sixteen  hours  of  light 
in  a  quart  of  oil. 

Nothing  means  so  much  to  you  as  eye  comfort. 
Read  or  work  in  the  evening  with  real  pleasure. 

Angle  Lamps  are  made  in  many  beautiful 
styles.  We  want  you  to  see  them.  Write  today 
for  large  Catalog  (Illustrated)  No.  44. 
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Learning  to  Knit. 

<4  AT- OUR  soldier  will  die  of  old  age  be- 
1  fore  you  finish  that  muffler,”  said 
Mrs.  Avery  laughing. 

“Well,”  responded  Marjorie,  “at  any 
rate  I  shall  learn  to  knit.” 

Suppose  we  begin  with  something 
smaller  than  Marjorie  did.  Get  a  ball  of 
coarse,  soft-finish  darning  cotton  and  a 
pair  of  steel  needles,  about  as  large  as 
the  lead  in  an  ordinary  pencil.  To  learn 


PLAIN  KNITTING  ON  FACE  CLOTH. 


plain  knitting,  you  can  make  a  face-cloth, 
or  if  you  prefer,  a  dishcloth,  by  using  a 
ball  of  string.  Unwind  about  two  yards 
of  cotton,  then  near  the  ball  make  slip 
noose,  slide  it  over  one  needle  and  draw 
close ;  this  represents  the  first  stitch. 
Pick  up  the  thread  from  the  ball  with 
forefinger  of  left  hand,  bring  round  fin¬ 
ger  until  it  forms  a  loop,  crossing  thread 
leading  to  needle.  Now  insert  the  needle 
in  this  loop,  put  your  two-yard  end  over 
the  needle  tip  from  underneath  and  draw 
thread  through  loop  on  finger,  holding  the 
new  loop  on  the  needle,  drop  the  finger 
loop.  This  is  casting  on  a  stitch.  Con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  00  stitches  on  the 
needle.  After  casting  on  the  last  stitch, 
tie  the  end  of  thread  in  a  double  knot 
with  ball  thread  and  cut  off  an  inch  or 
two  from  last  stitch. 

To  Knit. — Take  the  second  needle  in 
right  hand,  insert  it  through  last  stitch 
cast  on  left  hand  needle,  with  point  com¬ 
ing  out  underneath  that  needle.  With 
the  right  forefinger,  put  thread  over  in¬ 
serted  needle  tip  from  below.  Draw  this 
thread  over  needle  through  stitch  in  a 
loop,  then  slip  knitted  stitch  off  left  hand 
needle.  Continue  across.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called  garter  stitch  and  gives  the 
work  a  ridged  appearance  as  you  really 
knit  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 
Just  keep  on  knitting  until  the  face-cloth 
is  square,  then  bind  off. 

To  Bind  Off. — Knit  the  first  two 
stitches  as  usual,  then  insert  end  of  left 
hand  needle  on  front  side  through  first 
stitch  knit  and  slip  this  first  stitch  over 
the  second  stitch  and  off  right  hand 
needle.  Bind  off  loosely.  Continue 
across.  When  you  have  only  one  stitch 
left  on  the  needle,  break  off  your  thread, 
draw  end  through  last  stitch  and  pull 
tight.  Finish  the  face-cloth  with  a  little 
crocheted  scallop.  Next  you  must  learn 
the  seam  or  purl,  which  is  the  knitting 
stitch  back  side  to.  Get  a  skein  of  brown 
mixture  Scotch  knitting  yarn  and  a  pair 
of  No.  10  steel  needles.  Cast  on  00 
stitches  and  knit  across  plain  once.  On 
the  second  row,  knit  two  stitches. 

To  Seam. — Bring  thread  around  under 
right  hand  needle  to  the  front  of  needle. 
Insert  end  of  right  hand  needle  through 
front  of  third  stitch,  end  pointing  away 
from  you.  Put  thread  around  end  of  this 
needle  from  the  front.  Draw  this  thread 
through  third  stitch  in  a  loop  on  needle 
and  slide  seamed  stitch  off  left  hand 
needle.  For  the  second  seam  stitch,  you 
will  not  need  to  bring  thread  to  front  of 
right  hand  needle  as  it  is  already  there. 
After  seaming  two  stitches,  bring  thread 
to  back  of  right  hand  needle  and  knit  two 
stitches.  Continue  across  alternately 
knitting  2  and  seaming  2.  Keep  on  until 
you  have  a  strip  five  inches  long,  then 
bind  off  and  sew  up  with  wool.  You  can 
put  in  an  occasional  stripe  of  color  if  you 
wish  to  vary  your  work.  To  join  another 
color,  lay  the  end  of  color  along  with  the 
wool  you  are  knitting  and  knit  two  stitch¬ 
es  double,  then  drop  body  color,  knit 
stripe,  pick  up  body  color,  knit  two 

stitches  double,  then  break  off  color. 

These  wristers  are  the  kind  women  are 
knitting  for  the  Bed  Cross.  Now  try 

something  a  bit  harder  but  first  you 

should  have  a  pair  of  short  needles  for 
knitting  lace.  Cut  a  fine,  long  needle  in 


halves  and  put  heads  of  sealing  wax 
on  the  cut  ends.  Or  you  can  put  on  tiny 
corks.  Get  a  ball  of  fine  knitting  cotton 
and  follow  these  directions  for  a  band  to 
hold  back  muslin  curtains.  In  linen 
thread,  this  is  pretty  as  an  insertion. 

Curtain  Band. — Cast  on  ten  stitches 
and  knit  across  plain.  On  second  row, 
slip  the  first  stitch  from  right  hand  needle 
to  left  hand  needle  without  knitting,  knit 
second  stitch.  Put  thread  over  right 
hand  needle  twice  as  if  you  were  to  knit, 
that  will  make  one  extra  stitch  and  bring 
thread  to  the  front  for  seaming.  Now 
seam  2  together,  over  once,  seam  2  to¬ 
gether,  over,  seam  2  together,  knit  2. 
Continue  this  until  band  is  the  desired 
length  and  bind  off.  Lastly,  try  some  lace 
for  a  flannel  petticoat,  knit  it  of  silka- 
teen.  In  linen  thread,  it  is  nice  for  corset 
covers  as  ribbon  can  be  run  through  the 
holes  near  the  edge. 

Lace. — Cast  on  14  stitches  and  knit 
across  plain  first  row.  Slip  1,  knit  1, 
over  twice,  seam  2  together,  over,  seam  2 
together,  over,  seam  2  together,  knit  4, 
over  twice,  knit  2.  Second  row — Slip  3, 
knit  2.  seam  1,  knit  4*  over  twice,  seam 
2  together,  over,  seam  2  together,  over, 
seam  2  together*,  knit  2.  Third  row — 
Slip  1,  knit  3,  repeat  between  stars,  knit 
S.  Fourth  row — Slip  1.  knit  7,  repeat  be¬ 
tween  stars,  knit  2.  Fifth  row — Slip  1, 
knit  1,  repeat  between  stars,  knit  8.  Sixth 
row — Bind  off  2,  knit  5,  repeat  between 
stars,  knit  2.  Continue  to  desired  length. 
After  this  you  should  be  able  to  follow 


ON  THE  WRISTER;  -'SEAM  TWO.” 


any  ordinary  directions  in  fancy  work 
books  or  magazines.  Narrowing  means 
knit  two  stitches  together. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


My  New  Spring  Dress. 

ARM  WOMEN  AND  FASHION.— It 
has  been  said  that  farm  women  do 
not  care  about  the  fashions,  and  that 
even  if  they  did  they  have  no  money  (in 
most  cases)  to  be  fashionable  with.  Now 
I  have  always  taken  exception  to  this  or 
similar  statements  when  I  have  heard 
them,  for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  an 
injustice  to  the  farm  women.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  without  dispute  that  farm  women 
are  far  too  sensible,  taken  as  a  whole,  to 
attempt  to  follow  fashionable  fads  in 
dress,  which  is  really  a  far  different  thing 
from  the  first  statement  made  above. 
Just  because  a  woman  happens  to  live 
on  a  farm  is  there  any  reason  why  she 
should  not  like  to  have  what  few  dresses 
or  waists,  hats  or  coats  she  has  during 
the  year  dainty  and  pretty?  And  is 
there  any  reason  why  when  making  a 
new  skirt  or  waist  the  former  should  be 
made  five  or  six  yards  around  the  bot¬ 
tom,  when  the  fashion  calls  for  two  or 
two  and  a  half  yards,  or  that  the  latter 
should  have  large  puff  sleeves  when  the 
fashion  is  for  snug-fitting  ones? 

Concerning  Materials. — Then  too, 
the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  mate¬ 
rials  are  suitable  as  well  as  practical 
from  the  standpoint  of  durability  as  well 
as  price  is  one  reason  why  farm  women’s 
clothes  do  not  look  better  than  they  do. 
For  instance,  this  Winter  broadcloth  was 
the  most  fashionable  woolen  fabric,  but 
of  course  there  were  other  kinds  of 
cloths  worn  as  well.  For  the  woman 
who  could  afford  to  spend  but  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  yard  for  her  cloth  it  was  in  much 
better  taste  to  spend  that  money  for  a 
serge,  as  you  can  get  a  good  quality  for 
that  price,  whereas  you  could  only  get  a 
very  cheap,  shoddy  broadcloth,  which 
even  when  new  would  look  cheap  but 
would  be  dear  as  to  wearing  qualities; 


whereas  the  serge  if  made  simply  but 
well  cut  and  after  the  prevailing  mode 
would  show  good  taste  and  knowledge  of 
what  really  good  dressing  means.  And 
the  hat  that  goes  with  the  dress — a  cheap 
velvet  with  imitation  ostrich  feathers 
would  not  delude  anybody  but  would  sim¬ 
ply  be  an  imitation  of  the  real  thing; 
whereas  a  good  felt  with  a  simple  quill 
or  feather  ornament  (made  from  chicken 
feathers),  of  which  there  are  a  sufficient 
variety  to  suit  everybody’s  taste  and 
purse,  would  be  in  good  taste  as  wTell 
as  practical.  Take  children’s  clothes  as 
another  example.  For  -the  young  child 
or  the  girl  in  her  ’teens,  if  but  one  good 
dress  for  Sunday  and  gala  occasions  can 
be  had  in  two  years  by  far  the  prettiest 
and  most  economical  would  be  a  white 
lawn,  for  there  is  nothing  that  wears 
or  washes  better,  and  .there  is  nothing 
that  will  permit  of  as  much  making  over 
or  altering,  for  you  can  always  match 
the  cloth  near  enough  that  it  will  not 
show,  and  lengthen  skirt  and  sleeves  or 
widen  waists  by  a  judicious  use  of  lace 
or  embroidery  insertion,  and  each  time 
the  dress  is  washed  and  ironed  it  looks 
just  as  good  as  new.  Of  course  the  light- 
colored  lawns  or  those  sprigged  with  col¬ 
ored  flowers,  are  very  alluring,  but  they 
will  be  all  faded  out  the  first  season,  so 
when  economy  is  the  watch-word  pass 
them  by. 

Trimmings. — However,  do  not  trim 
dresses  with  a  lot  of  coarse  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery,  but  if  you  only  have  a  small 
amount  of  money  to  spend  buy  enough 
fine  lace  or  embroidery  for  the  neck  and 
sleeves  and  use  tucks  of  various  widths 
for  the  trimming  on  waist  and  skirt.  For 
a  little  girl’s  skirt  of  thin  material  did 
you  ever  make  a  four-inch  hem,  then 
leave  a  half  inch  space,  then  a  inch  wide 
tuck,  then  a  half  inch  space,  then  two- 
quarter  inch  tucks  with  a  quarter  inch 
space  between,  then  a  half  inch  space  and 
another  inch  tuck?  It  is  very  simple  to 
make  and  the  effect  is  very  pretty  indeed. 

Little  Girl’s  Clothes. — For  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl’s  best  Winter  dress,  white  pique, 
linen,  or  linon  suiting  (this  is  a  cotton 
woven  to  look  like  linen  and  is  known  by 
different  names  at  different  stores)  are 
the  best  materials,  as  practically  the  same 
thing  is  true  as  regards  altering.  They 
are  very  pretty  when  buttonholed  around 
the  neck  and  sleeves  with  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  spray  of  hand  embroidery  on  the  front 
of  the  waist  and  sometimes  the  belt.  The 
linon  suiting  can  be  had  for  12  or  13 
cents  per  yard,  pique  from  85  cents  up 
and  linen  from  35  cents  up.  Usually  un¬ 
der  these  dresses  are  worn  outing  flannel 
slips  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and, 
of  course  they  can  be  left  off  when  it  is 
warm. 

Everyday  Dresses. — For  women’s 

house  dresses  and  children’s  school  dress- 


CURTAIN  BAND  IN  WHITE:  LACE  IN  COL¬ 
ORED  SILKATEEN. 


es  there  are,  besides  ginghams  of  various 
qualities,  percales  at  12  and  15  cents,  one 
yard  wide,  which  come  in  dark  colors  as 
well  as  light,  having  sometimes  about 
the  same  designs  as  calicoes,  but  they  will 
outwear  two  calico  dresses.  Galateas  at 
15  cents  a  yard  come  in  plain  colors  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  stripes  and  some 
checks.  This  material  is  about  as  heavy 
as  ticking  and  is  used  a  great  deal  for 
little  boys’  wash  suits  as  well  as  girls’ 
dresses.  It  would  also  be  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  farm  women’s  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  work  dresses,  as  it  wears  and 
washes  so  well  and  if  it  fades  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  made  like  new  with  a  10-cent  package 
of  dye.  Of  course  there  are  romper 
cloths  at  35  cents,  which  is  similar  to 
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a  fine  linen  weave,  only  quite  heavy,  and 
kindergarten  cloth  at  25  cents  which  is 
a  very  heavy  material  in  plain  colors  and 
stripes  and  plaids,  the  weave  being  fine 
and  close.  Then  there  is  ripplette  in  all 
kinds  of  stripes  and  checks  and  colors. 
In  one  store  where  I  was  looking  at  them 
they  had  41  different  kinds,  the  price 
being  15  cents  a  yard — such  pretty  com¬ 
binations  of  colors  in  the  striped  material, 
and  such  pretty  checks. 

Silk  And  Woolen  Fabrics. — If  the 
dress  is  to  be  of  wool  there  are  crepes 
of  various  kinds  (the  difference  principal¬ 
ly  being  in  the  roughness  or  smoothness 
of  the  weave)  from  75  cents  per  yard 
up ;  covert  suiting  from  $1.50  per  yard 
up,  54  inches  wide;  poplins,  both  woolen 
and  mercerized,  ranging  in  price  from 
89  cents  up  for  the  latter,  and  98  cents 
up  for  the  former.  Then  there  are  any 
number  of  different  woolen  fabrics  which 
have  no  particular  name,  striped  or 
checked,  which  sell  for  one  dollar  per 
yard  up.  For  the  country  woman  who 
has  a  woolen  dress  which  could  be  made 
over  (and  it  really  is  quite  easy  this 
year  to  make  them  over  on  account  of 
there  being  so  many  yokes  and  tunics  on 
the  skirts  and  the  jumper  effects  in 
waists)  I  would  advise  for  the  new  dress 
some  kind  of  a  silk,  and  that  either  a 
foulard  or  a  crepe  de  chine,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  will  give  the  service  that 
these  two  silks  will.  The  former  can  be 
had  for  $1.50  per  yard  in  a  good  quality 
and  while  sometimes  you  can  get  a  crepe 
de  chine  for  that  price  also  it  is  pretty 
thin.  It  would  be  better  to  pay  $2  per 
yard  and  get  a  good  firm  quality.  This 
washes  beautifully  and  also  dyes  well,  al¬ 
though  of  course  worn  places  or  where 
there  had  been  pleats,  etc.,  would  show. 
Foulard,  of  course,  after  it  becomes  soiled 
can  be  cleaned  easily  with  gasoline. 
Either  of  these  silks  can  be  made  as 
plain  or  as  elaborate  as  desired.  If  made 
like  a  plain  shirtwaist  suit  they  are  suit¬ 
able,  and  none  too  dressy,  for  the  after¬ 
noon  sewing  circle,  etc.;  while  with  an¬ 
other  skeleton  jumper  of  the  silk  with 
lace  or  net  blouse  for  underneath  one  is 
prepared  for  any  social  event  that  may 
take  place.  Now  I  can  imagine  a  great 
many  people  after  reading  the  above 
statement  will  say  that  I  am  extravagant 
in  my  ideas.  Not  at  all,  for  what  I  have 
suggested  is  both  economical  as  well  as 
practical.  The  idea  of  having  good 
clothes  hanging  in  the  closet  and  only 
to  be  worn  on  state  occasions  is  entire¬ 
ly  obsolete.  For  one  thing  a  great 
many  of  the  dyes  used  now-a-days  cause 
fabrics  to  deteriorate  more  or  less  with 
age.  For  another,  the  styles  change  so 
quickly  that  it  is  too  expensive  as  far 
as  time  and  work  are  concerned,  let 
alone  trimming,  to  make  over  dresses 
more  than  two  or  three  times  at  the  out¬ 
side.  The  best  dressed  women  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  are  the  ones  who  buy  one 
suit  or  dress  when  a  new  style  is  launch¬ 
ed  and  wear  it  practically  anywhere  and 
everywhere  until  it  is  worn  out.  In  the 
city  and  town  where  they  do  not  drive 
this  one  dress  or  suit  is  usually  the  coat 
and  skirt  suit,  and  if  she  is  a  wise  woman 
she  puts  her  money  into  quality  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  cut  rather  than  into  elaborate¬ 
ness  of  make  and  trimmings.  Then  when 
she  goes  shopping  in  the  morning  with  a 
plain  tailored  shirtwaist  and  a  simple  hat 
she  is  properly  dressed. 

Goats  And  Dresses. — For  the  farm 
women  who  have  to  drive  everywhere,  the 
suit  is  not  so  practical  as  the  long  coat 
and  a  dress.  What  I  said  above  about  the 
suit  is  equally  true  about  the  long  coat; 
have  the  quality  of  the  material  as  good_ 
as  possible,  the  cut  perfectly  plain,  ex¬ 
empt  possibly  for  a  velvet  collar  and  cuffs, 
or  a  little  bit  of  braid,  or  a  few  but¬ 
tons  as  trimming,  whichever  happens  to 
be  the  prevailing  mode,  but  have  the  col¬ 
or  of  the  coat  harmonize  with  all  the 
dresses  you  have  to  wear  underneath  it, 
for  no  matter  if  it  is  a  full  length  coat 
usually  a  little  bit  of  the  skirt  shows 
below,  and  when  the  colors  clash  it  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  no  matter  how 
handsome  the  coat  may  be.  The  hat  and 
gloves,  should  of  course,  also  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  coat.  If  the  dress  is  a  Win¬ 
ter  one  the  skirt  should  be  made  separ¬ 
ate  from  the  waist  so  it  could  be  worn 
with  shirtwaists,  and  the  waist  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  skirt  on  more  elaborate  oc¬ 
casions.  If  the  material  used  in  making 
the  skirt  is  of  good  quality  and  the  skirts 
{Continued  on  Page  SOT) 
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ft  Making  a  Country  Home  || 

Continued  from  page  801. 
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After  packing  all  they  wished  to  take 
there  were  many  old  and  useful  articles 
left  which  the  man  said  John  could  have 
and  welcome  if  he  would  take  them  away 
then.  Among  them  was  an  old  sofa,  the 
hair  protruding  from  its  ragged  cover, 
but  the  framework  good,  an  old  easy  chair 
in  the  same  condition,  several  barrels  and 
baskets,  an  old  ingrain  carpet,  some  wool 
blankets  worn  and  thin,  flat-irons,  rolling 
pin,  bread  board.  In  fact  there  were  so 
many  useful  articles  that  it  was  decided 
John  should  take  two  or  three  loads  down 
to  the  farm  before  he  took  his  mother  and 
Alice.  All  the  expense  of  the  trips  was 
for  food  for  John  and  his  horse,  which 
he  proposed  to  make  smaller  by  living  in 
a  gypsy  way,  buying  the  food  for  him¬ 
self  and  horse,  and  sleeping  in  the  covered 


Winter  Sports. 

wagon  in  true  gypsy  style  the  one  night 
on  the  way  there  and  the  night  of  his  re¬ 
turn  trip,  the  blankets  and  old  mattress 
being  sufficient  bedding. 

Probably  nothing  in  the  whole  scheme 
delighted  John  like  this.  He  left  the  fur¬ 
niture,  tools  and  different  articles  in  the 
cottage  and  returned  for  another  load, 
and  after  his  third  trip  he  took  his  mother 
and  Alice,  and  the  remainder  of  the  house¬ 
hold  articles,  the  rugs  and  the  linen,  which 
It  nth  preferred  to  voyage  under  her  own 
eyes.  This  time  they  stopped  at  the  house 
of  a  friendly  farmer,  where  the  two 
women  slept,  John  insisting  on  sleeping 
in  his  covered  wagon,  although  the  young 
son  of  the  house  would  have  been  glad  of 
his  company  indoors. 

This  young  man,  James  Martin,  was  a 
year  older  than  Alice,  and  a  wholesome, 
intelligent,  well-to-do  young  farmer,  and 
many  were  the  admiring  glances  he  gave 
to  the  pretty  young  girl  during  the  even¬ 
ing  and  morning.  But  at  eight  o’clock 
they  resumed  their  journey,  and  about  six 
in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  their  home. 

(To  be  continued) 


Farm  Women  and  Frauds. 

DO  frauds  ever  visit  your  neighbor¬ 
hood?  I  do  not  mean  the  frauds  who 
try  to  take  in  the  men,  but  those  who 
prey  chiefly  on  the  guillibility  of  farmers’ 
wives.  Here  in  Eastern  Illinois  we  have 
our  share,  and  it  is  amusing  sometimes 
to  note  how  they,  presumably  city  men 
and  women,  are  often  frustrated  in  their 
schemes  by  their  failure  to  give  us  credit 
for  common  sense.  But  sometimes  they 
take  us  in  and  I  may  as  well  confess  here 
that  I  was  once  taken  in  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  fraud.  I  subscribed  for  our  county 
paper  with  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  Munsey’s  in  connection.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  small  sum  was  well  invested, 
for  it  taught  me  caution  and  prevented 
my  sharing  in  some  of  the  heavier  ex¬ 
penses  which  some  of  my  neighbors  had 
to  meet. 

One  pleasing  5-oung  lady  came  into 
the  neighbohood  to  collect  money  for  the 


starving  Armenians — or  Indians,  I  forget 
which.  She  took  subscriptions  for  two 
popular  papers — I  believe  The  Christian 
Herald  and  Youths’  Companion,  and  all 
but  a  slight  commission  was  to  go  to  the 
food  fund.  She  claimed  to  live  two  miles 
from  the  nearest  village,  but  being  a  city 
girl  she  could  not  realize  that  a  pioneer 
farmer’s  family  would  be  acquainted 
with  at  least  the  names  of  all  the  farmers 
and  tenants  in  the  township,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  her  she  named  a  place  too 
near  by,  although  it  was  half  a  dozen 
miles  away.  Still  she  took  several  dol¬ 
lars  away  from  the  neighborhood  from 
less  suspicious  women  who  did  not  ques¬ 
tion  her. 

Another  woman  came  for  our  church 
carpet;  wished  to  weave  it  into  runners 
for  the  aisles.  In  boasting  of  her  busi¬ 
ness  success  she  told  us  that  she  had 
woven  over  the  old  carpets  of  the  Peotone 
church — about  12  miles  away.  As  sev¬ 
eral  ladies  of  our  Aid  Society  are  re¬ 
lated  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Peo¬ 
tone  society,  telephones  were  used  and 
the  carpet  woman,  getting  wind  of  this, 
left  on  the  trolley  before  we  had  our  re¬ 
ply  ready  for  her. 

Another  fraud,  grewsome  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  which  came  within  a  few  miles  of 
us,  was  perpetrated  by  traveling  dentists 
who  got  a  deposit,  large  as  they  could 
you  may  be  sure,  from  people  whom  they 
persuaded  to  have  a  new  set  of  teeth. 
They  pulled  some  teeth,  promising  to  call 
in  a  week  to  make  the  cast  for  the  new 
plate.  Imagine  the  weeping  and  wailing, 
but  under  the  circumstances  there  was 
no  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Last  Winter  an  amusing  fraud  was 
practiced  here,  at  least  it  was  amusing  to 
the  lookers-on.  A  woman  purporting  to 
be  prominent  in  the  Eastern  Star  came 
here  to  take  orders  for  hair  switches.  It 
is  a  long  story,  for  she  was  shrewd  and 
tenacious,  but  when  she  left  the  village 
with  her  son,  a  young  man,  she  took  a 
roll  of  silk,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  bought  on 
approval  and  taken  to  her  boarding  place 
to  examine,  most  of  the  false  switches  and 
combings  of  the  O.  E.  S.  ladies  in  the 
community  and  various  other  valuables, 
besides  leaving  a  board  bill  for  herself 
and  son.  This  is  a  person  whom  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  should  watch  out  for,  for  she 
has  been  heard  of  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  in  Michigan.  A  woman  is  not 
apt  to  spend  much  with  agents  but  if  she 
does  and  is  defrauded  her  chagrin  is 
great,  especially  as  the  “men  folks”  are 
so  delighted  and  expatiate  on  it  when¬ 
ever  possible.  One  cannot  always  recog¬ 
nize  a  fraud,  but  a  rule  which  may  be 
safely  followed  is:  Never  put  your  name 
to  a  paper  without  reading  it  and  be¬ 
ware  of  the  person  who  offers  you  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing — for  why  should  he? 

Wisconsin.  Inez  de  jarnatt  witt. 


Women  and  Drinking  Hired  Men. 

A  WOMAN  hired  a  man  to  work  on 
her  place.  He  was  somewhat  addict¬ 
ed  to  drinking  and  several  times  the 
first  year  he  so  unfitted  himself  for  work 
that  he  was  obliged  to  “lay  off”  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  a  time,  and  she  lost  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  second  year  she  hesitated 
about  hiring  him,  and  he  then  promised 
that  he  would  do  so  no  more  and  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  offered  to  forfeit 
five  dollars  for  each  day  that  he  was 
off  on  account  of  drink.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  he  offered  to  work  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  day  off  in  August  and 
she  consented.  That  day  came,  but  he 
did  not  take  it.  He  lost  six  days  on 
account  of  drink,  hut  claims  that  as  he 
worked  three  holidays  lie  has  made  up 
three  of  those  days.  The  employer  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  him  extra  for  the  holidays 
at  his  ordinary  wages.  Has  he  a  right  to 
this  claim,  or  is  she  right  in  thinking 
that  he  justly  forfeited  $30?  In  addition 
to  this  he  went  away  in  October  and  did 
not  come  back  until  in  November,  lie 
says  it  was  because  he  was  sick,  but 
owns  the  Sickness  was  primarily  caused 
by  drink.  The  employer  has  not  count¬ 
ed  these  days  in  as  lost  days.  w.  e. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
line.  Unless  there  was  a  signed  contract 
or  agreement  it  is  doubtful  if  this  man 
can  be  held  for  the  amount.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  extra  pay  for  the  holidays — at 
the  regular  price,  but  the  fact  of  his 
working  on  these  days  does  not  change 
his  agreement  of  forfeit.  If  he  agreed  to 
forfeit  $5  for  each  day  he  was  drunk 
and  there  are  six  days,  he  forfeits  $30, 
and  his  holiday  work  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 


Mrs.  Wayup  :  “Will  you  have  a  long 
itinerary  in  Florida?”  Mrs.  Blase: 
“Yes;  but  I  guess  you  don’t  have  to  wear 
much  under  it.” — Puck. 


The  best  paint  for  farm  buildings  is  the  paint  that 
lasts  longest  and  protects  most.  Every  farmer 
will  admit  this.  How  shall  he  know  such  paint? 
By  the  fact  that  it  contains 

zinc 

Let  us  send  you  a  remarkable  book  about  paint  entitled  “  )'our 
Move,’’  and  a  list  of  makers  of  Zinc  paints  from  which  you  can 
choose  paints  for  your  own  use. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Use  Creosoted  Shingles  That  Come  Already  Stained 
Look  Better  and  Last  a  Lifetime 


We  select  Cedar  shingles,  preserve  them  with  creo¬ 
sote  and  stain  them  any  color  desired.  You  get 
shingles  already  stained,  easy  to  handle  and  ready 
to  lay.  You  get  no  bad  or  wedge-shaped  shingles.  They  last 
longer  than  b rush-coated  shingles.  Cost  less  than  shingles 
stained  on  job.  Save  money,  time,  worry  and  painting 

“CREO-DIPT”  ImNGiS 

17  Grades,  16-18-24  inch.  30  Different  Colors 

Write  at  once  for  sample  pad  of  colors  on  wood  and 
booklet.  Give  dimensions  of  roof  and  side  walls  and  we 
will  give  yon  special  information. 

Give  us  name  of  your  local  lumber  dealer  and  architect. 
If  you  are  going  to  remodel,  “CREO-DIPT”  Stained 
Model  Home  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Smith.  Stanley,  N.  Y.  Shingles  will  save  painting  and  keep  buildings  looking 
On  roof,  16  in.;  side  walls.  24  in.;  two  different  colei's.  !lm  „  can‘_  „  .  . 

This  illustration  is  reproduced  from  figure  64,  Cornell  STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO.,  1049  OliverSt.,N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 
Bulletin  No.  39,  House  Sei  ies.  Factory  for  Western  Trade  in  Chicago 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices, 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  aboua  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenso  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.  Wo  Ingersollv  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


YOU  Furnish  the  Team 
We  Furnish  the  Capital 

If  you  are  honest,  capable  and  ambitions  we  can  set 
you  up  into  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Farmers,  mechanics  and  others  with 
the  right  stuff  ill  them  can  make 

$1000  to  $3000  per  Year 

showing  farmers  our  easy  sellers.  One  man  wanted  in 
every  county  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  not  nec¬ 
essary.  We  instruct  you.  Write  for  particulars  and  tell 
us  about  yourself,  giving  age. 

THE  DU0F0RM  CO.,  Dept.  20.  NORTH  JAVA  N.  Y. 


Get  the  Facts  About 

No.  9  Empire 
steT”  Fence 

Our  book  shows  you  why  No.  9 
Empire  and  Empire.  Jr.,  made  of 
Open  Hearth  Steel,  great  big  wires, 
galvanized  as  a  wire  fen  rc  should  be  galvanized, 
outlast  any  soft  Bessemer  steel  fence  made. 
Illustrates  big  wires— the  strong  Empire  knot 
that  holds  good  as  long  as  the  fence.  The  rust 
proof,  rot  proof,  hog  tight  fence.  Write  for 
book  and  get  money  saving  fence  facts. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
i  23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE 


EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  should  send 
for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Farm,  I’oultry  and  Lawn 
Fence.  Slany  big  values  arc  offered.  Solddirectto 
the  Farmer  saving  you  the  Dealer's  Prolit. 

14  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

Lawn  Fence  6c.  a  foot.  Barbed 
Wire  $1.45  per  80-rod  Spool. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 

Box263Winchestcr,  Indiana. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HICH  FOR 

Stays  only  6  inches  apart. 

Wires  can  not  slip.  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  money 
saving  prices.  Ideal  Gal  v. 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.45 
80-rod  spool.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie.  Ind. 


Pay  Two  Prices  for  Fences? 


Buv  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclusive 
styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates, etc.  4®“Write  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers’  Offer! 

WARD  MFG.  CO.  137  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


WE  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT 


Brown 


,  Strongest,  most  durable  made.  ud.m  i 
r  open  hearth  wire.  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED. 
Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 

f  Bargain  Price*  —  Direct  From  Factory 
150  Style*  — 13  Cent*  Per  Rod  U 

We  pay  freight  Anywhere.  Write  now  for  free 
*  fence  book  and  umple  to  test  1 

THE  6R0WN  FENCE  «  WIRE  CO. 

-  °«Pr-  59  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

rs  Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50  sk 
||  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1.50  11 

If  Black's  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50  || 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


I  PROVE  THAT  MY 


Gate 


Cost  You  Less  than  Home-Made,  All  Wood  Gates— 

Costs  Only  HALF  as  Much  as  Iron,  Gas  Pipe  or  Wire  Gates 

I  want  to  ship  you  as  many  ‘‘CAN’T-SAG”  Gates  as  you  need  and  let  you  use  them  30  days  on  i 
your  farm.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  they  are  better,  cheaper  than  any  other  gate  made— cheaper  than  all  wood 
gates  you  make  yourself.  I  want  you  to  put  up  my  “CAN'T-SAC"  Gates— use  them  thirty  days  and  if  they 
don  t  prove  all  I  claim,  I  11  take  them  back — pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  you  won't  be  out  one  penny. 

Freight  Prepaid— Guaranteed  5  Years— 30  Days  Trial 

Send  for  mjr  New  Gate  Book— get  my  Freight  Prepaid  offer— pick  out  the  sizes  you  want  and  I'll  ship 
•  J CAN  J*SAG  Gates  never  sa g  or  drag— they  can't.  8  angle  irons,  double  bolted  to  each  board,  with  six  Triangular 
kph}  8Tate  stiff  and  firm.  Patent  re-enforced  self-locking  hinge  makes  it  swing:  free  and  easy 
always.  To  make  the  cost  still  less  I  11  gladly  send  you  the  Gate  Steels— everything  but  the  boards — so  you  can  make  your  own 
pates  and  Save  Big  Money.  Most  farmers  prefer  to  buy  just  the  Gate  Steels—  it's  cheaper.  You  can  make  your  own  Cates 
in  a  few  minutes  spare  fame.  Send  for  Now  FREE  Catalog  and  low  1916  prices  TODAY. 

Alvin', V.  Rowe.  Pre».  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Pept.4203  AtUma  Stfet,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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Pin  Money  for  the  Wife. 

WANT  to  tell  my  experience  in  earn¬ 
ing  a  little  pin  money.  We  always 
have)  a  nice  garden,  and  try  to  get  it 
planted  as  early  as  possible.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  determined  to  sell  some  of  the 
surplus.  First,  I  talked  with  my  grocery 
man  and  he  said  he  would  take  what  he 
could.  I  would  telephone  him  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  had  things  to  sell,  and  as  my  hus¬ 
band  had  to  pass  the  store  each  morning 
on  his  way  to  the  milk  station  it  was 
easy  to  send  the  vegetables  and  took  lit¬ 
tle  time.  These  are  my  actual  sales  for 
the  Summer: 

35  dozen  large  eating  cucumbers 


at  12c.  per  doz . $4.20 

500  pickling  cucumbers  at  35c.  per 

100  .  1.75 

200  ears  early  corn  at  $1.50  per  100  5.00 

10  very  early  pie  pumpkins  at  20c.  2.00 

30  muskmelons  at  3  for  25c .  2.50 

2  bushels  wax  beans  at  $1 .....  2.00 

50  heads  early  cabbage  at  .05c...  2.50 

20  heads  cauliflower  at  15c .  3.00 

10  bushels  tomatoes  at  00c .  0.00 

10  Hubbard  squash  at  10c. .  1.00 

4  dozen  red  peppers  at  15c . 00 


Total  . $28.55 

This  was  not  hard  work  and  I  assure 


you  I  was  pleased  with  the  result. 

This  year  I  am  planning  to  have  a 
blackboard  nailed  to  the  garden  fence 
facing  the  road,  selling  to  tourists.  Each 
day  I  shall  write  on  the  board  what  my 
garden  offers,  also  eggs.  I  must  add 
I  also  raised  20  I’ekin  ducks,  which 
hatched  late.  I  sold  them  for  about  $1 
apiece  dressed,  and  have  a  fine  pair  of 
pillows  beside.  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
think  farmers’  wives  make  a  mistake  in 
not  saving  all  the  best  chicken  feathers. 
I  know  my  city  friends  are  delighted 
when  I  send  them  a  Christmas  gift  of 
a  nice  creton  covered  pillow  filled  with 
the  softest  chicken  feathers  and  the  cost 
in  actual  cash  is  small,  mbs.  ii.  d.  w. 

The  Parcel-Post  Business. 

OR  some  time  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  work  which  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath  is  doing,  so  as  soon  as  Uncle  Sam 
had  given  us  the  service,  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  if  a  Housewives’  League 
had  been  formed  there.  Later,  our  Wom¬ 
en’s  Auxiliary  to  Northern  Virginia 
Farmers’  Institute  induced  Mrs.  Heath 
to  come  to  Manassas,  hoping  through 
her  to  find  direct  ways  and  means  of 
selling  to  organized  Housewives’  Leagues 
in  the  cities.  Although  enthusiasm  ran 
high  for  awhile,  no  direct  benefit  was 
derived.  It  struck  me  then,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  since  impressed  the  fact  more 
forcibly,  that  women  of  the  city,  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  every  convenience  of  home 
and  market,  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
be  a  little  inconsiderate.  I  don’t  wholly 
blame  them.  Human  nature  is  much  the 
same  the  world  over,  whether  in  city  or 
country,  and  I  guess  we  all  appreciate 
getting  things  as  cheap  as  possible. 
Frankly,  my  experience  has  been  that 
the  majority  writing  for  prices,  plainly 
showed  that  they  expected  fresh  products 
considerably  below  what  city  dealers 
were  asking  for  the  same  thing,  not  so 
fresh.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  about  only  one  out  of 
seven  inquirers  seemed  willing  to  give 
but  little  more  than  was  paid  at  country 
stores.  Perhaps  they  think  this  is  that 
much  in  favor  of  the  country  cousin.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  the  high  prices 
they  are  actually  paying  in  cities  which 
is  confirmed  when  we  ask  Mr.  Middle¬ 
man  how  he  sells  this  or  that.  Let’s  di¬ 
vide  the  profit  he  usually  gets. 

Personally,  the  customers  I  have  had 
for  butter  and  eggs  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  only  once  have  I  lost  through 
shipping  to  persons  who  did  not  pay.  I 
never  could  locate  him.  and  by  the  way, 
here’s  a  point,  country  people  are  easily 
located — some  poor  women  being  as  much 
fixtures  as  the  farm  itself,  while  the 
population  of  cities  is  transient. 

Ordinarily,  I  believe  it  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  meet  your  patrons,  agree  upon 
price,  shipments,  etc. ;  but  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  advertise  of  course  in 
some  paper  within  circulation  of  first 
and  second  zones.  Before  the  holidays 
one  advertisement  in  “Parcel  Post  News,” 
secured  customers  for  evergreens  and 
nuts  much  farther  away,  one  man  in 
New  Jersey  ordering  $11  worth  of  nuts, 
and  I  believe  we  will  continue  to  sell 
to  him.  The  beautiful  woodsy  ever¬ 
greens,  trailing  vines,  etc.,  usually  sold 
for  Christmas,  promise  to  be  acceptable 


as  wedding  decorations,  which  occur  at 
all  seasons. 

For  years  we  have  been  line-breeding 
a  strain  of  Brown  Leghorns,  for  size, 
vigor  and  egg  production.  Advertise¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  these  promise  to  pay, 
as  the  incubation  season  comes  on.  Op¬ 
portunities  are  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  the  parcel  post  makes  it  possible  to 
see  them  fulfilled.  In  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  right;  second,  because  we 
want  to  secure  and  retain  customers.  Let 


us  give  honest  measure,  wholesome 
products  and  I  believe  there  are  many 
city  housewives  who  will  willingly  pay 
a  fair  price,  nor  lose  anything  either. 

Virginia.  mbs.  w.  n.  doak. 


Poultry  Products  Light  the  Home  . 

THERE  are  many  who  may  be  finan¬ 
cially  limited  to  other  lighting  than 
the  electric  plant.  For  a  long  time  the 
lamp  question  was  a  sore  topic  for  me, 
but  when  an  old  neighbor  came  along 
selling  a  gasoline  system  like  one  he  had 
been  using  for  over  a  year,  this  after¬ 
ward  proved  to  be  the  solution.  He  of¬ 
fered  to  put  in  one  of  the  systems,  letting 
us  use  it.  until  we  were  satisfied  before 
paying  for  it.  That  seemed  good  to  me, 
for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  his  word, 
so  I  ordered  a  two-light  system,  and  in 
due  time  it  was  installed. 

We  have  used  it  over  a  year,  and  would 
not  part  with  it  for  10  times  what  it 
cost,  if  we  could  not  have  another,  nor 
would  we  trade  it  for  any  other  lighting 
system,  as  far  as  we  are  personally  con¬ 
cerned.  The  upkeep  is  very  small,  the 
cost  of  operation  is  low.  The  following 
is  what  it  has  cost  us  for  a  year,  and  our 
lights  are  often  burned  until  midnight  or 
after.  First  cost  of  tank  and  two  lights 
installed,  $23.40;  upkeep,  nine  mantles 
and  two  generators,  $1.25;  wood  alcohol, 
40  cents;  gasoline,  $6.65.  Any  time  we 
are  ready  for  more  lights  we  can  get 
them  at  $5  each  with  common  globes. 

Friends  from  the  city  compliment  us 
on  the  excellent  lights  and  to  our  delight 
we  have  been  told  that  these  lights  are 
brighter  than  either  gas  or  electricity, 
and  the  expense  of  operating  is  less  than 
either.  A  friend  who  has  acetylene  envies 
our  installation.  It  requires  very  little 
attention,  only  having  to  be  filled  with 


gasoline  about  once  in  six  weeks,  and 
the  pressure  pumped  up  to  30  pounds. 
As  the  pressure  goes  down,  the  light  is 
less  bright,  but  with  the  pressure  at  one 
pound,  it  gives  more  light  than  four 
ordinary  kerosene  lamps.  The  pressure 
causes  the  lamps  to  make  a  humming 
noise  when  burning;  but  within  a  week 
after  they  are  installed  this  noise  is  not 
noticed.  The  lamps  must  be  generated 
with  an  alcohol  torch,  much  the  same 
way  as  you  would  heat  up  the  gasoliuo 


stove  before  using  it.  This  only  takes 
a  minute  or  two.  and  one  does  not  mind 
the  trouble,  as  the  whole  room  is  soon 
flooded  with  light. 

As  far  as  safety  is  concerned  I  con¬ 
sider  them  safer  than  kerosene  lamps,  as 
they  are  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  slender  piping,  50  feet, 
really  nothing  more  than  hollow  wire, 
only  contains  one  half  pint  of  gasoline. 
If  one  fills  the  tank  and  pumps  it  up  by 
daylight,  there  is  in  my  opinion  no 
danger.  Four  of  our  neighbors  already 
have  them,  and  more  are  considering  their 
installation.  However,  one  should  re¬ 
member  that  as  in  everything  else,  some 
systems  are  good,  and  some  are  bad.  A 
brother-in-law  tried  a  $200  system,  which 
was  guaranteed  to  work  properly.  It 
failed  to  do  so,  and  the  company  took 
it  out,  and  returned  his  money,  and  reim¬ 
bursed  him  for  some  damage  which  had 
been  done  as  the  result  of  the  installa¬ 
tion.  It  will  further  interest  11.  N.-Y. 
readers  to  know  that  butter,  eggs  and 
chickens  paid  for  the  system,  and  it  is 
possible  for  many  another  one  to  do  the 
same  thing.  mrs.  m.  Kennedy. 

Michigan. 


A  Shool  Teacher  as  Lamb  Raiser. 

Y  success,  if  I  have  been  successful 
in  sheep  raising  has  been  through 
“main  strength  and  ignorance,”  an  ex¬ 
pression  long  in  use  in  our  family.  In 
the  Winter  of  10 —  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
care  for  the  old  homestead,  or  rather  I 
took  this  duty  upon  myself  and  decided 
to  see  what  I  could  do.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  very  excellent  flock  of  Sliopshires 
I  scarcely  see  how  we  could  have  been 
able  to  meet  our  expenses.  We,  means 
my  mother  and  myself.  The  flock  at  first 
numbered  43.  The  first  Winter,  much 


February  27./ 

to  our  surprise  and  disappointment,  and 
here  illustrates  ignorance,  the  sheep  be¬ 
gan  lambing  the  last  of  February,  and  all 
through  the  cold  snowy  March  they  kept 
coming,  rapidly,  too.  We  were  having 
a  school  vacation  at  that  time  on  account 
of  bad  weather,  so  I  was  at  home  to  help. 
We  had  a  young  boy  with  us,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  cared  for  the  lambs.  By  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  pieces  of  old  carpet  or 
any  available  article  that  protected  them 
from  the  cold  we  would  bring  the  newly- 
born  lambs  to  the  house,  dry  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  and  as  soon  as  they  could  stand 
well  carry  them  back  to  the  barn  to  get 
their  first  meal.  This  is  not  the  easiest 
part  of  the  proposition ;  we  must  find 
whether  the  mother  had  milk  for  her 
lamb  and  then  in  a  great  many  instances 
exercise  great  patience,  and  some  “main 
strength.”  Some  lambs  were  slow  in 
learning  how  to  get  their  food,  and  then 
too  it  was  so  cold  that  the  poor  things 
would  rather  die  than  eat,  I  suspect; 
anyway  a  great  many  did  die  that  ter¬ 
rible  first  Winter.  Another  thing  we  did 
to  many  of  the  sheep  was  to  clip  the 
dirty  tags  hanging  about  the  udder  so 
that  the  lambs  would  not  get  hold  of 
them  in  trying  to  nurse. 

Of  course,  we  made  partitions  in  the 
sheep  barn  so  as  not  to  have  too  many 
together,  put  straw  in  the  pens  and  made 
their  apartments  as  warm  as  we  could. 
We  succeeded  in  raising  42  at  this  time, 
and  sold  30  in  the  Fall,  keeping  the  re¬ 
maining  12  to  improve  the  flock,  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  any  old  sheep  that  were  not 
profitable  to  keep.  We  separated  the 
lambs  from  the  mothers  in  August  and 
put  them  in  good  feed  and  sold  them  the 
last  of  October.  We  received  over  five 
dollars  a  piece  for  them.  We  have  since 
done  much  better  than  this.  Last  year 
we  raised  50  lambs  from  45  sheep,  and 
our  wool  and  lambs  together  brought  us 
over  $300.  We  have  learned  Q,  great 
many  things  and  have  iTiUtij  more  to 
learn.  I  am  sure  any  woman  can  do  as 
well  as  we  have  done  if  she  is  not  afraid 
to  undertake  the  work. 

CHARLOTTE  FA1BCII LLD. 


Women  as  Would-be  Homesteaders. 

I  HAVE  noticed  that  you  answer  ques¬ 
tions  in  your  paper,  and  so  am  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that  you  will  an¬ 
swer  my  question.  A  friend  and  myself 
are  talking  of  going  West  in  the  Spring, 
and  taking  up  a  homestead,  either  in 
Montana,  Idaho  or  Oregon.  Will  you 
tell  me  to  what  official  or  officials  I 
should  write  in  regard  to  homesteads? 
Also,  would  you  consider  this  an  ad¬ 
visable  thing  to  do?  We  are  both  young 
women,  country  born  and  bred,  with  10 
years  of  experience  in  caring  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  a  bank  account  of 
several  hundred  dollars  and  as  good 
health  as  the  average  woman.  We  can 
support  ourselves  by  teaching,  or  if 
necessary,  qualify  as  cooks  or  practical 
nurses.  We  know  enough  about  garden¬ 
ing  and  farm  animals  to  be  able  to  care 
for  them,  and  figure  that  we  could  prob¬ 
ably  find  someone  to  work  our  land  on 
shares,  at  least  enough  of  it  so  that  we 
could  prove  up  on  it.  We  are  not  plann¬ 
ing  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  three  years  we  break  even  on 
the  financial  side  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
We  think  that  the  increased  strength  and 
breadth  of  experience  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  discomforts  of  rough¬ 
ing  it.  Please  give  us  your  opinion. 

15.  s.  D. 

We  answered  this  privately,  but  print 
it  here,  as  we  usually  do  where  new 
propositions  are  started.  The  Interior 
Department  at  Washington  will  give  the 
facts  about  public  land  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  When  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  selecting  a  new  home  in  a  strange  land 
we  never  express  an  opinion  or  give  di¬ 
rect  advice,  unless  we  know  all  about 
the  people.  In  this  case  we  know  neither, 
and  so  we  “open  the  meeting”  to  those 
who  can  give  these  enterprising  women 
the  help  they  need. 


Pests  In  Furniture. — Did  you  ever 
have  pests  in  furniture,  particularly 
upholstered  work.  Sometimes  there  are 
cases  where  new  chairs  and  davenports 
from  the  store  are  infested  with  book 
lice,  and  it  is  a  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  dealer  and  purchaser  where  these 
pests  come  from.  Too,  there  are  other 
pests  which  will  succumb  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatment :  Sprinkle  the  furniture,  or 
in  case  it  is  bedclothing,  abundantly 
with  gasoline.  Keep  fire  out  of  the  room 
where  it  is  being  done,  open  the  windows 
and  let  it  ventilate  well,  or  take  the  fur¬ 
niture  out  of  doors  and  sprinkle  there. 
Give  it  a  good  thorough  treatment.  Wlierc- 
ever  the  gasoline  touches  one  of  these  pests 
it  means  sudden  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fabric  will  not  be  injured: 


1915. 
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||  Dressmaking  and  Knitting  if 

II  (Continued  from  page  304) 
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are  cleaned  and  pressed,  more  service  with 
less  expenditure  of  energy,  and  better  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained  than  any  other 
way.  For  the  woman  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  a  silk  dress,  yet  wishes  some  kind 
of  a  Spring  dress  that  will  be  suitable  to 
wear  to  church  or  socials,  etc.,  when  the 
weather  is  mild  in  the  Spring,  there  are 
all  sorts  of  mercerized  fabrics  from  25 
cents  a  yard  up  to  one  dollar  a  yard. 
There  is  mercerized  crepe  de  chine  which 
is  particularly  pretty  I  think  in  the  dark 
blues  and  browns  and  greens  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  figure  in  of  some  other  color.  Now 
that  wTe  have  parcel  post  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  farm  women  should  not  get  some 
of  their  dress  materials  at  some  of  the 
large  town  or  city  stores,  if  the  store  at 
which  they  usually  trade  does  not  carry 
a  sufficient  variety. 

New  Fashion  Ideas. — Stripes  are 
going  to  be  very  popular  in  all  kinds 
of  materials,  silks,  cotton  and  wool,  and 
this  will  certainly  be  a  boon  to  the  short, 
stout  person.  However,  tall  thin  people 
can  wear  stripes,  provided  they  do  some¬ 
thing  to  counterbalance  the  heightening 
effect  of  the  stripes.  This  can  be  done  in 
several  ways.  Yokes  on  the  waist  made 
with  the  stripes  crosswise,  and  the  cuff 
or  sleeves  made  crosswise  of  the  material ; 
yokes  or  skirts  made  either  crosswise  or 
cut  on  the  bias  with  a  seam  in  middle 
back  and  front  (as  well  as  on  the  sides) 
with  the  stripes  matched  forming  a  V  ;  or 
bias  bands  to  simulate  large  tucks  on  the 
skirt — anything  in  fact  to  break  the 
straight  up-and-down  effect  of  the  stripes. 
Whore  the  material  is  thin  and  soft,  ruf¬ 
fles  on  the  skirt  can  be  used,  and  the 
effect  is  very  pretty  indeed  where  the  ma¬ 
terial  lias  one  quite  wide  stripe  combined 
with  narrower  ones,  or  one  dark-colored 
stripe  combined  with  lighter  ones,  to 
have  three  graduated  ruffles,  with  the 
wide  stripe  or  the  stripe  of  dark  color 
like  a  hem  on  the  bottom  of  the  ruffles. 
Or  the  ruffles  could  be  of  plain  material, 
and  the  yoke  (or  simulated  yoke)  bound 
with  the  plain  material,  the  waist  being 
trimmed  to  match. 

AYaist  Lines. — Another  new  note  is 
the  comparative  absence  of  girdles,  the 
waists  being  finished  sometimes  with  just 
a  cord,  or  two  or  three  corded  shirrings, 
or  with  a  ruffle  or  peplum ;  or  again  the 
waist  is  made  in  bolero  effect  with  the 
skirt  made  higli-waisted  so  that  the  top 
does  not  show  below.  A7ery  popular  too 
when  the  bolero  effect  is  used  is  the  skirt 
with  several  shirrings  at  the  top,  the  shir¬ 
rings  beginning  at  the  natural  waistline 
and  continuing  upward  for  about  four 
inches.  In  one  or  two  models  which  I 
have  seen  the  “bolero”  was  open  a  little 
way  showing  a  soft  full  vest  of  chiffon 
of  same  color  as  the  dress,  and  one  model 
bad  the  top  of  the  skirt  finished  with  a 
frill  an  inch  wide.  For  an  extremely 
slight  person,  a  yoke  effect  of  solid  shir¬ 
ring  is  very  pretty  and  unusual. 

Circular  Skirts. — In  making  the  new 
circular  skirts  cut  the  front  and  backs 
on  the  straight  of  the  goods  and  the  side 
seams,  of  course,  on  the  bias;  but  when 
making,  stitch  a  piece  of  soft  straight 
tape  on  these  side  seams  and  it  will 
prevent  them  sagging  on  the  seams,  al¬ 
though  they  will  sag  more  or  less  on  the 
circular  part  of  the  skirt.  However,  do 
not  ever  make  a  wash  dress  with  a  one- 
piece  circular  skirt  or  you  will  regret 
it  from  the  minute  you  begin  to  sew  on  it 
until  the  thing  is  worn  out,  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  carefully  ironed,  you  can  never 
get  it  even.  Styles  for  little  girls  and  for 
misses  follow  the  general  outline  of  her 
mother’s  clothes,  only  being  adapted,  of 
course,  to  the  childish  figure  and  require¬ 
ments  in  the  one  case,  and  being  simpler 
in  trimming  and  daintier  in  color  and 
materials  in  the  other. 

MRS.  BELLE  BEARDSLEY. 


Kitchen  Equipment  and  Home  Life. 

THE  equipment  of  the  farm  kitchen 
is  a  serious  problem,  and  one  which 
affects  every  phase  of  rural  life.  The 
home  is  the  center  of  all  activities,  be 
they  urban,  suburban  or  rural.  No 
home  is  so  readily  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  its  kitchen  as  the  farm  home. 
The  kitchen  of  many  such  homes  is  not 
only  the  place  where  the  meals  are  pre¬ 
pared.  but  also  the  dining-room  and  gen¬ 


eral  living-room.  The  deadly  effect  of 
monotonous  associations  and  close  con¬ 
finement  have  long  been  recognized. 
Therefore  the  kitchen  on  the  farm  should 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  home  as  our  city  sis¬ 
ters’  kitchen  does,  which  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  the 
meals. 

Many  times  the  doctor  is  called  to  a 
country  home  where  an  unbalanced  life 
needs  a  change  of  routine  and  shorter 
hours.  Generations  of  women  have  wasted 
steps  enough  in  many  of  our  poorly  ar¬ 
ranged  farm  kitchens  to  have  equaled  a 
trip  to  town  many  times  per  month.  AVe 
cry  constantly  against  the  great  migra¬ 
tion  of  our  best  boys  and  girls  to  the 
city.  We  devise  many  plans  to  attract 
them  to  the  farm,  but  in  the  first  place, 
have  we  ever  seriously  searched  for  the 
cause  of 'their  lack  of  interest?  Does  not 
the  mother,  as  she  holds  the  baby  in 
her  arms,  lay  plans  to  teach  it  the  deeper 
significance  of  life?  Does  she  not  long 
to  fill  its  life  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  deeper  and  purer  thoughts  that 
lie  dormant  in  every  human  heart?  Sel¬ 
dom  do  we  find  this  desire  of  the  mother 
realized.  AA'hen  we  do,  we  find  it  results 
in  a  nature-loving  young  man  or  woman 
who  is  detached  from  the  old  associa¬ 
tions  with  difficulty.  If  this  is  true,  why 
do  so  many  mothers  fail  to  give  their 
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||  ::  Good  Words  ::  If 

I  WOULD  warn  all  who  do  not  want  to 
be  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  never 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  old  Rural 
subscriber,  for  they  will  certainly  be 
drawn  into  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

e.  e.  s. 

That  is  from  a  man  who  confesses  that 
he  is  a  very  willing  victim.  Ever  since 
The  R.  N.-Y.  started  some  05  years  ago 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  have 
been  among  its  best  friends.  “ Father 
used  to  take  it.”  How  often  we  hear 
middle-aged  men  and  women  say  that. 
The  paper  was  a  regular  part  of  their 
•childhood  and  young  life,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  to  us  today  is  the 
fact  that  these  women  and  their  daughters 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  paper. 

Your  paper  has  meant  more  to  me 
than  any  other  publication  that  comes 
into  our  home.  It  rings  true  and  it. 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  recommend  it 
to  three  of  my  friends  who  have  become 
subscribers.  ,\.  s.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  had  decided  to  drop  the  paper  for 
the  present  at  least,  since  I  am  living  in 
the  city,  and  have  no  special  use  just  now 
for  it,  but  the  last  issue,  Jan.  .‘50,  1915, 
was  so  full  of  interest,  especially  the 
electric  light  and  water  power  articles, 
that  I  decided  to  renew  again.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Two  Back-to-the-Landers” 
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eliildren  this  great  advantage?  You  need 
not  ask  a  second  time  when  you  see  the 
tired  eyes  and  over-burdened  shoulders, 
the  dragging  steps  and  work-worn  hands 
of  the  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  family. 

The  average  farm  kitchen  is  no  better 
equipped  than  that  in  the  log-walled 
farmhouse  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  cook  stove.  This  condition 
is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  farmer. 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  realize  the  in¬ 
conveniences  his  good  wife  puts  up  with 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the’  other,  since 
his  work  seldom  brings  him  in  contact 
with  them.  AYith  a  few  exceptions  the 
wife  is  her  own  worst  enemy,  since  she 
permits  her  God-given  and  noble  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  to  deprive  her  of  those 
very  things  which  would  save  her  time, 
strength  and  enthusiasm  for  the  purpose 
of  training  her  children  to  live  thought¬ 
ful  and  useful  lives.  These  conditions 
cannot  all  be  corrected  in  a  day.  Neither 
can  it  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
convince  every  farmer  of  the  necessity 
for  changes  in  the  kitchen  equipment. 
It  is  for  us  rather  to  develop  the  lives  of 
the  children,  so  that  they  will  be  fitted 
to  cope  with  these  problems.  Mothers 
should  have  more  time  for  the  instruction 
and  development  of  their  children.  They 
cannot  give  their  strength  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  this  work  if  they  waste  their 
energy  in  useless  steps;  if  they  dwarf 
their  own  lives  by  close  confinement  in 
the  depressing  atmosphere  of  the  so- 
called  kitchens  found  on  so  many  of  our 
farms  to-day.  It  is  a  great  problem.  Can 
you  solve  it?  Think.  r.  b.  gilman. 


The  crowning  of  the  May  Queen  and 
the  Maypole  and  festivities  will  find  re¬ 
vival  in  community  life  in  Kansas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Community  song  festivals  for  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  part  of  the  State  on  May  1 
of  each  year  have  been  for  some  time  the 
hope  of  the  board.  Songs  of  the  nation, 
of  Kansas  and  of  college  days  and  “songs 
that  live”  will  be  sung  at  special  con¬ 
vocations  in  May  in  the  eight  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  and  in  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  State.  Similar  inter¬ 
est  is  being  stimulated  in  South  Dakota. 


in  January  30  issue  answers  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  my  position.  I  was  brought  up  on 
the  farm  but  got  away  from  it  2s  years 
ago  in  order  to  make  my  mark  in  tli" 
world,  but  I  find  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
eult  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  and 
have  learned  some  years  ago  that  there 
is  a  larger  freedom  of  action  and  exercise 
of  individuality  to  work  for  yourself  in 
the  country,  than  in  the  city,  and  have 
an  intense  desire  to  return  closer  to  na¬ 
ture  again.  T  am  hoping  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  I  can  get  the  balance  of 
the  family  to  agree  with  me.  d.  j.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  had  thought  of  writing  you  not  to 
send  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  I  take  so  many 
papers  I  did  not  feel  I  could  do  it  jus¬ 
tice,  but  every  copy  seems  to  be  better 
and  I  am  afraid  I  would  miss  it  too 
much.  a.  J.  v. 

New  York. 

If  a  person  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  feels  that  he  can  do  without,  we 
know  the  reason.  As  for  any  reward, 
were  I  able  to  send  new  subscribers  I 
should  not  accept,  nor  would  I  subscribe 
through  any  club  where  you  would  get 
less  than  the  full  amount  for  the  paper. 
AVhenever  I  know  of  anyone  who  needs  a 
good  farm  paper  and  does  not  take  The 
R.  N.-Y.  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  send 
the  name.  j.  f.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

AVe  like  your  paper  very  much,  and 
get  much  valuable  information  from  it; 
look  for  its  coming  the  end  of  the  week 
as  we  do  for  the  bluebird  in  Spring. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  ii.  m. 

For  myself,  your  paper  is  so  readable 
that  I  would  no  more  think  of  doing 
without  it  than  I  would  of  deserting  my 
most  intimate  friend  and  I  take  pride  in 
recommending  it  to  my  friends.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  want  anything  for  such 
service  as  I  feel  that  we  farmers  are 
really  looking  after  our  own  interest 
when  we  say  a  good  word  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  W.  D.  G. 

Arkansas. 

If  there  is  a  farm  paper  that  more 
than  any  other  deserves  the  support  of 
the  farmers,  it  is  The  R.  N.-Y.,  not  alone 
for  its  fight  on  the  fakers,  but  for  its 
attitude  on  the  market  question.  The 
publishers  realize  that  though  a  man 
raises  a  bumper  crop,  it  does  him  no  good 
unless  he  can  find  a  profitable  market  for 
it.  Too  many  appear  to  be  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  a  farmer’s  sole  duty  is  to 
produce  two  blades  of  grass  where  but 
one  grew  before,  and  as  many  more  as 
possible,  letting  the  middlemen  and  the 
grafters  take  care  of  the  profits. 

Nebraska.  robt.  rixker. 


y  Get  Your  Farm  Home 

From  the  CanadianPacif ic 


Maker  — ^3 


CT  OME  where  you  have  highly  pro- 
I  ductive  soil— good  climate— ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta¬ 
tion-fine  churches  and  schools— 
where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  is  sold 
only  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  improve  it. 

You  Have  20  Years 


to  Pay 


Rich  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre— irrigated 
lands  from  $35.  Onc-twcntieth  down,  balance 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  6%.  Long 
before  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Loan  for  Farm 
Improvements 

We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  You  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into— get  one  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Land. 
Finest  land  on  earth  for  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing— irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairying,  Hogs  and  Livestock 
Make  Big  Incomes  Here 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  bo  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle  diseases 
practically  unknown— no  duty  on  livestock  from 
Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
year’s  average  milk  price  paid  by  Carlyle  Dairy 
Company,  Calgary,  was  $1.82  per  100  lbs.  On 
this  low  priced  land  with  its  sure  grain  crops, 
you  can  make  big  profits  raising  grain. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  this 
continent  must  supply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prices  ever 
known  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first,  so  time 
is  precious  to  you.  Write  today. 

K.S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
■Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Colonization  Department 
112  AYest  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lots  In  all  growing 
towns.  Ask  for  Information  on  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  openings.. 


MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  Dooklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

 62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 


in  T) wra t-p  All  sizes,  productive 

r  arms  in  Delaware  soi)i  geniaI  ciinialfit 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  DOVER,  OELAWARE 

Mil  If— five  cents  wholesale,  by  year,  88  acres,  fine 
mikn  buildings,  mile  beautiful  village,  stock, 
crops,  tools;  $10,000.  A.  V.  B.  HAWLEY,  Ridoefitld.  Conn. 

Certile  Farms  near  Phlla. ;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 
1  Best  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens,  Parkasie,  Pa. 


Safetu  First 


Reduce  the  greatest  risk — 
the  fire  risk — most  commonly 
Caused  by  naked,  light  that 
flares,  flames — and  sometimes 
explodes. 

Electric  light  is  BOTTLED 
LIGHT — the  most  brilliant,  yet  the 
safest.  It  can’t  flare  up,  nor  set  fire 
to  bay  or  straw  in  the  barn,  curtains 
or  draperies  in  the  house,  or  other 
inflammable  materials. 

Install  the 


CMm nJa&  WOW- 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  UGHT  PLANT 

And  you  can  enjoy  this  safest  of  all 
ilium  inants  —  genuine  Edison 
Electric  light — wherever  you  live. 

T  be  Edison  Nickel-Iron-Alkaline 
Battery  is  guaranteed  to  be  capable 
of  developing  full-rated  capacity  at 
the  end  of  four  years — and  will  long 
outlive  its  guarantee.  Easy  to  install 
and  maintain.  Needs  no  care  or 
attention  whatever. 

Write  TODAY  for  Catalog  M. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakeside  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Every  where  :  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Co., 
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Send  me  Catalog  “  M.”  r.  n  .y 
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The  Child  and  Its  Work. 

How  Shall  It  Be  Paid  ? 

Part  II. 
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Practical  Methods. — Whenever  I 
have  a  hit  of  work  that  I  think  one  of 
the  children  can  do  I  tell  him  what  I 
want  done  and  what  I  will  pay  him  for 
doing  it.  He  is  usually  glad  to  get  the 
money ;  for,  mark  you,  our  children  re¬ 
ceive  practically  no  money  except  what 
they  work  for.  He  does  the  work  prompt¬ 
ly  and  cheerfully,  because  he  has  the 
money  in  view.  The  money  takes  away 
the  drudgery.  Another  thing,  he  is  never 
paid  until  the  work  is  finished,  and  if, 
perchance,  the  work  is  poorly  done  he  has 
it  to  do  over  again  or  he  gets  no  pay. 
Right  here  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  a 
point  upon  which  I  feel  strongly.  When 
I  set  a  child  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  first 
I  tell  him  very  particularly  how  I  want 
it  done.  Then,  if  possible,  I  stay  about 
and  visit  him  now  and  then  to  see  how 
he  gets  along.  This  prevents  him  from 
going  far  wrong,  and  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  l<>  let  him  finish  the  work,  find  it 
not  done  as  you  wanted  it,  and  give  him 
an  angry  scolding.  Such  a  scolding  seems 
to  me  a  mean  injustice.  As  the  children 
grow  older  we  give  them  more  work  and 
more  pay. 

Tin-:  ('iiild’8  Money. — It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  plan  that  children  ought  not 
to  have  money,  since  they  use  bad  judg¬ 
ment  in  spending  it.  As  to  that,  I  have 
so  far  in  my  observations  upon  the  point 
failed  to  see  that  children  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  fool  things  with  their  money 
than  are  adults  with  theirs.  If  a  child 
is  going  to  spend  his  money  foolishly  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  find  out  when  he  is  still 
within  his  parents’  control,  for  then  it  is 
possible  to  direct  him  in  his  larger  ex¬ 
penditures  and  teach  him  the  folly  of 
wasting  that  which  cost  him  pains  and 
labor.  Another  way  of  paying  a  child  is 
1o  turn  over  to  him  some  sort  of  small 
business  and  share  the  profits  with  him/ 
For  example,  this  past  Summer  I  gave 
over  to  one  of  our  girls  (eight  years  old) 
the  care  of  a  small  flock  of  chickens.  She 
received  as  pay  for  attending  to  them 
one-half  of  all  eggs  laid.  If  we  needed 
the  eggs  at  the  house  we  bought  her  share 
at  tin*  local  price  and  paid  her  cash  for 
them.  Otherwise,  she  sold  them  at  the 
store.  This  plan  worked  well  with  this 
girl,  as  she  has  taken  excellent  care  of 
the  flock  and  proved  especially  proficient 
with  young  chicks.  It  is  my  intention 
to  encourage  this  girl  to  my  utmost  along 
this  line  and  see  that  she  has  poultry  up 
to  her  capacity  to  care  for.  I  shall  re¬ 
main  in  partnership  with  her  and  hope  to 
see  her  in  a  few  years  an  efficient  man¬ 
ager  of  a  considerable  plant.  For  an¬ 
other  girl  (11  years  old)  I  intend  to  buy 
a  few  sheep.  These  we  will  handle  in 
partnership,  she  to  receive  her  pay  out  of 
proceeds  of  the  flock. 

Boy  Partners. — Another  plan  I  tried 
with  our  two  hoys,  aged  13  and  15.  The 
season  of  1913  I  took  them  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  me  on  the  farm.  We  all-  worked 
together,  each  doing  what  he  could  for 
the  common  good.  A  strict  account  was 
kept  of  all  cash  sales,  and  out  of  every 
dollar  thus  taken  in  the  younger  boy 
received  five  cents  and  the  older  boy  ten 
cents.  In  our  case  this  plan  worked 
finely.  The  effect  of  this  system  upon 
the  boys  pleased  me  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
light.  Very  soon  after  the  arrangement 
was  made  the  boys  began  to  realize  that 
the  better  everything  about  the  farm  was 
attended  to  the  better  it  was  not  only  for 
me  but  also  for  them.  If  the  potato  plot 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  out  or  become 
weedy  it  meant  fewer  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  sell,  consequently  fewer  nickels  and 
dimes  for  them.  If  the  com  should  be 
neglected  it  meant  less  feed  for  the  stock, 
consequently  less  milk  to  sell,  less  gain  in 
young  cattle,  lighter  hogs,  etc.,  and,  of 
course,  smaller  sales  out  of  which  to  draw 
nickels  and  dimes.  They  soon  became 
anxious,  even  eager,  to  pitch  in  to  all 
work  as  it  came  along  and  finish  it  up. 
They  put  even  me  to  shame,  so  impatient 
were  they  to  be  up  and  doing.  I  could 
not  loaf  a  minute  or  neglect  a  thing,  and 


when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  temporarily  to  suspend  farm 
operations  I  know  that  both  boys  were 
really  sorry  and  disappointed  that  we 
could  not  continue  the  partnership.  We 
are  all  three  impatiently  awaiting  the 
time  when  we  shall  renew  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  I  have  hopes  that  by  means  of 
this  system  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  up 
the  girls  as  efficient  farm  women,  and  to 
keep  the  boys  from  leaving  the  farm. 

The  Children’s  Spending. — Now  a 
word  about  the  spending  of  this  money.  I 
pay  the  children  for  their  work.  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  interfere  with  it  as  little  as 
possible.  I  consider  that  since  the  chil¬ 


dren  earned  this  money  by  good  square 
work  they  are  justly  entitkd  to  spend  it 
practically  as  they  please.  They  buy 
Some  candy.  They  go  to  entertainments 
and  pay  their  own  way.  They  give  their 
own  money  at  church  and  Sabbath  school. 
They  buy  skates,  shoes,  guns,  hair  rib¬ 
bons,  clothes,  ice  cream,  stockings,  fans, 
hats,  baseballs,  mittens,  Christmas  and 
birthday  presents;  in  fact,  they  buy  a  good 
percent  of  everything  they  need,  and  buy 
with  reasonably  good  sense.  We  are 
obliged  only  occasionally  to  advise  them  a 
little  about  such  matters.  Finally,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  I  have  said  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  faith  I  have  in  the  plan 
of  putting  children  to  work  at  fair  wages, 
I  wish  to  repeat  that  each  child  is  a 
problem  in  himself.  A  system  that  works 
well  with  ray  child  may  fail  with  yours, 
and  vice  versa.  But  this  system  of  which 
I  have  written  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
find  out,  the  best  for  at  least  a  very  large 
percent  of  children.  If  anyone  has  a 
better  it  is  plainly  his  duty  to  place  it 
before  the  public  where  all  may  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  f.  n.  M. 

The  Stammering  Child. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  so  serious  a  dis¬ 
order  of  childhood  as  stammering  should 
be  held  so  lightly  in  popular  estimation, 
and  that  it  should  so  frequently  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  quip  and  jest  in  the  family  of  an 
unfortunate  sufferer  rather  than  one  of 
thoughtful  attention  directed  toward  its 
cure.  To  the  thoughtless  listener  there 
may  be  something  ludicrous  in  the  help¬ 
less  repetition  of  sounds  or  syllables,  but 
to  the  one  unable  to  speak  like  his  fel¬ 
lows  there  is  nothing  but  mental  anguish, 
no  matter  how  bravely  concealed.  The 
tendency  to  stammering  usually  shows 
itself  in  children  at  an  early  age,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  learning  to  formulate 
ideas  in  their  minds  and  to  express  them 
in  words.  Both  undertakings  are  new  to 


them  and  in  the  attempt  to  combine  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  processes  an  unfortunate 
lack  of  harmony  sometimes  develops. 

Fortunate  is  the  mother  who  applies  to 
the  family  physician  for  advice  if,  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  he  has  prepared  him¬ 
self  to  advise  wisely  ;  but  the  wisest  phy¬ 
sician  cannot  know  everything,  and  un¬ 
til  recently,  at  least,  medical  schools  have 
ignored  instruction  in  the  treatment  of 
speech  defects.  Many  physicians  do  not 
consider  themselves  competent  to  advise 
intelligently  in  these  matters  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  do  not  make  the  attempt.  This 
has  left  an  open  field  to  the  advertising 
charlatan,  of  which  he  has  not  been  slow 
to  take  advantage. 

Recovery  may,  and  not  infrequently 
does,  occur  with  advancing  years  without 
special  attention  having  been  paid  to 
this  defect,  but  so  often  does  the  begin¬ 
ning  tendency  develop  into  a  confirmed, 
and  practically  incurable,  habit  that  no 
chances  of  spontaneous  cure  should  be 
taken.  When  a  child  begins  to  repeat 


the  first  sound  or  syllable  of  words  that 
he  attempts  to  utter  it  should  be  as¬ 
certained  whether  or  not  there  are  aden¬ 
oids,  nasal  obstruction,  or  other  defects 
in  the  speech-making  apparatus*,  and,  if 
these  are  not  found,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  disorder  is  a  nervous  one  and 
amenable  to  treatment. 

The  stuttering  child  is  usually  a  nerv¬ 
ous  child,  very  likely  a  timid  child  and 
One  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive  to  the 
behavior  of  those  about  him.  He  has  also 
an  almost  perverse  determination  to 
copy  the  undesirable  traits  of  those  with 
whom  he  comes  into  contact.  For  this 
reason,  the  other  members  of  the  family 
have  a  duty  to  perform  ;  they  should  re¬ 
frain  from  boisterous,  excited,  language 
in  the  child's  presence  and  from  those 
things  which  over-stimulate  the  child's 
imagination  and  attempts  at  expression. 
When  the  child  begins  to  speak  rapidly 
and  incoherently,  he  should  be  gently 
checked  by  the  older  ones  about  him  and 
made  to  speak  slowly  and  in  a  low  voice, 
lie  should  not  be  scolded,  for  scolding  is 
likely  only  to  increase  the  child’s  nervous¬ 
ness  and  difficulty,  hut  he  should  he 
guided  into  the  correct  way  of  utterance. 
Most  certainly  he  should  not  be  laughed 
at  or  mocked  by  others  or  in  any  other 
way  made  to  acquire  a  nervous  dread  of 
repeating  his  failures.  In  the  early 
stages  a  child  may  sometimes  he  cured  of 
his  defect  without  ever  having  known 
that  he  possessed  it. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  stuttering  is  due  to 
emotional  disturbances,  and,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  child  should  be  trained  in  the 
control  of  his  emotions  and  to  do  things 
in  a  quiet,  orderly,  way.  In  this  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  elders  is  as  important  as 
precept.  To  the  mother  will  necessarily 
fall  the  greater  part  of  the  child’s  train¬ 
ing  and  upon  her  patience  and  tact  the 
outcome  will  in  large  measure  depend. 


It  may  be  that  beginning  school  life 
with  its  boisterous  fellowship  and  the 
excitement  of  class  work  has  furnished 
the  immediate  cause  of  undue  emotion¬ 
alism  and  lack  of  self  control,  if  so,  tem¬ 
porary  withdrawal  from  school  nov  be 
considered.  It  is  better,  however,  that  a 
child  should  be  taught  self  control  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  than  that 
he  should  be  shielded  from  them.  Soon 
or  late  he  must  enter  into  competition 
with  his  fellows. 

Stammering  which,  at  first,  is  but  an 
expression  of  fear  or  other  emotional  dis¬ 
turbance  may  easily  become,  through  re¬ 
petition,  a  fixed  habit,  and,  like  other 
habits,  the  longer  indulged  in  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  overcome. 

the  country  doctor. 


The  Young  Climber. 

((/'Vil,  baby,  look  out,  you’ll  fall.” 

vX  The  little  fellow  was  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  the  stairs.  lie  straight¬ 
ened  up,  and  in  doing  so  he  wob¬ 
bled  much  like  a  top  that  has  spent  its 
force.  lie  turned  and  smiled  at  his 
mother  as  she  shrieked.  Again  he  dipped 
forward  and  started  to  continue  his  ad¬ 
venturesome  climb,  forgetting  that  he 
had  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  clear 
to  the  bottom  a  day  or  so  before.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  the  climbing  instinct;  tumbles 
and  falls  d<>  not  curb  it,  and  scoldings 
will  not.  Prof.  Filler,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  of 
Wisconsin,  says:  “Courageous  and  in¬ 
formed  parents  closely  supervise  tin- 
child’s  activities  during  the  early  years.” 
He  describes  a  simple  arrangement  which 
will  satisfy  the  youngster’s  desire  to 
climb,  and  will  not  afford  any  danger. 

“Take  the  baby’s  high  chair  and  re¬ 
move  the  slats  or  spindles  of  the  back 
leaving  only  tin;  frame  with  an  opening 
large  enough  for  tin-  child  to  crawl 
through.  Fasten  rungs  across  the  back- 
legs  of  the  chair,  converting  it  into  a  lad¬ 
der.  The  baby  climbs  the  ladder  and 
reaching  through  the  opening  in  the  back 
of  tin-  chair  grasps  the  side  arms  of  tin- 
chair.  He  draws  his  legs  and  body 
through  and  extending  his  legs  in  front 
sits  down.  To  get  down  he  reverses  tin- 
process.  A  child  at  12  or  14  months  will 
learn  this  trick  in  one  or  two  trials  and 
will  never  voluntarily  permit  itself  to  In- 
lifted  into  or  out  of  its  chair  thereafter. 

“Tin-  use  of  this  chair  may  be  extended 
by  attaching  to  its  front  a  smooth 
waxed  board  reaching  the  floor  at  an 
angle  of  about  .”>0  degrees,  to  be  used  as 
a  slide.  The  pleasure  of  this  experience 
serves  to  greatly  promote  the  use  of  tin- 
chair  as  a  climbing  apparatus.” 

w.  j. 


Taking  Out  Stains. 

ti'T'IIFRF.  Johnnie,  you  stumbled 
X  against  the  wagon-wheel,  and  got 
your  nice  new  waist  and  coat  all 
black  with  grease.  Why  didn’t  you  be 
more  careful?” 

Johnnie  went  into  the  house  crying, 
for  he  did  feel  so  proud  of  the  nice  waist 
and  suit,  and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
them  on.  Miss  Abby  Marlatt,  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  would  wipe  away  the  tears,  and 
say.  “Johnnie,  I’ll  fix  it  for  you.”  Any¬ 
how,  she  tells  how  to  help  the  little  folks 
out  of  such  unfortunate  situations. 

“To  remove  wagon  grease  spots  always 
soften  with  lard  rubbed  on  the  stain. 
Wet  with  turpentine.  Then,  if  the  goods 
are  white  and  washable,  wash  with  soap 
and  water;  if  colored  and  washable,  with 
naphtha  soad.  and  if  cloth  is  not.  wash¬ 
able  place  softened  grease  area  over  many 
folds  of  cloth  and  gently  apply  small 
cloth  wet  in  “carbona”  (carbon  tetra 
chloride).  Move  spot  to  new  folds  of 
cloth  and  continue  to  apply  carbona  till 
grease  is  all  washed  through  into  under 
cloths.  With  fresh  wash  cloth  and  fresh 
carbona.  gently  rub  from  center  spot  to¬ 
ward  edges  to  remove  any  circle  which 
may  have  formed. 

“Ink  spots  should  be  removed  when 
fresh.  As  a  rule  avoid  the  use  of  soap. 
(Some  st.vlographic  inks  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  removed  by  washing  with  soap 
and  water.)  Soaking  the  spot  in  warm 
milk,  or  if  the  color  is  fast,  sour  milk 
for  from  one  hour  to  twenty-four  hours, 
may  remove  the  ink  spot,  and  then  the 
milk  stain  may  be  removed  by  washing. 
In  white  goods  it  is  very  easy  to  use  the 
sour  milk  treatment. — Salt  and  lemon 
juice  may  be  spread  on  the  spot  and 
placed  in  the  sun  until  the  ink  disap¬ 
pears. — Muriatic  acid  may  be  used  as 
follows :  Place  the  spot  over  a  bowl 
which  contains  hot  water.  Moisten  tin- 
spot  with  muriatic  acid,  then  plunge  tin 
spot  in  hot  water,  repeat  till  the  stain 
disappears.  Then  rinse  in  ammonia  wa¬ 
ter  and  several  clear  waters. — Javelle 
water  which  contains  free  chlorine  may 
be  purchased  at  a  drug  store.  A  stain 
soaked  in  this  for  a  few  hours  will  usual¬ 
ly  disappear.  In  this  case  the  cloth  must 
be  rinsed  in  ammonia  water  and  then 
in  many  clear  waters. — Oxalic  acid  will 
rot  the  cloth  if  much  is  used. 

“To  take  out  grass  stains,  wash  the 
spot  in  kerosene  until  it  turns  yellow. 
Then  wash  with  soap  and  water.  AVher  • 
the  goods  are  lion-washable  and  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  color,  wash  the  spots  in  alcohol  tili 
tin-  green  color  is  removed.” 


THE  LITTLE  GARDENER  GOING  TO  BUSINESS. 
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All  Sorts  of  Things 
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)1 

THIS  yeai  is  to  see  some  lively  times 
in  the  suffrage  campaign.  It  looks 
as  if  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
would  vote  on  the  Question  of  granting 
suffrage  to  women.  It  will  be  a  hot  cam¬ 
paign.  In  New  York  City  the  sentiment 
seems  on  the  whole  negative,  though 
some  localities  are  strong  for  suffrage. 
The  cause  will  carry,  if  at  all.  in  the 
country  districts.  Personally, 
the  women  would  have  done 
to  press  the  issue  this  year. 

I  he  politicians  seem  too  willing  to  try  it. 


we  think 
better  not 
Somehow 


“B 


iUNDLB  DAY”  in  New  York  went 
to  show  something  of  the  great 
ok  of  surplus  clothing  which  the 
American  people  tuck  away  out  of  use. 
The  idea  of  bundle  day  was  to  induce  all 
w  ho  would  to  make  up  a  bundle  contain¬ 
ing  clothing,  shoes  or  other  things  which 
might  be  useful  for  the  poor  and  out  of 
work.  Something  like  1.500,000  bundles 
were  contributed.  There  were  great 
mountains  of  them  in  most  public  places. 
Many  of  the  articles  contributed  were  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  and  sensible.  Many  of 
them  had  been  cast  aside  because  they 
were  somewhat  out  of  style.  Here  was 
new  evidence  of  the  immense  tax  which 
“fashions”  impose  upon  the  middle  class¬ 
es  in  town.  While  this  was  a  worthy 
charity  the  poor  do  not  need  bundles  as 
much  as  they  need  work. 


“0 


H, 


Laying  Linoleum. 

the  linoleum  is  wrinkled ;  some¬ 
thing's  wrong.  Won’t  it  crack 
somewhere  because  of  the  high  place?” 
grandmother  said,  as  she  looked  in  the 
kitchen  to  see  the  artistic  work  father 
and  the  hired  man  did  laying  the  floor 
covering. 

“That’s  true,  and  it  doesn’t  look  right 
either.  We  have  it  all  tacked  down ; 
maybe  it  will  flatten  out.” 

“Here  is  an  idea,”  grandmother  said. 
“I  was  over  at  Cousin  Bertha's  a  few 
weeks  ago.  She  had  a  nice  new  linoleum, 
but  she  did  not  tack  it  down  for  a  week 
or  10  days.  She  thought  it  a  better  plan 
to  let  the  folks  walk  over  it  for  a  while, 
then  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
getting  it  to  lie  smoothly.” 


Sage  Tea  for  the  Hair. 

COULD  you  tell  me  how  to  mix  the 
old-fashioned  sulphur  and  sage  mix¬ 
ture.  for  darkening  the  hair? 

M.  F. 

I  suppose  that  you  have  been  reading 
the  advertisement  of  a  so-called  sage  and 
sulphur  compound  for  the  hair,  which 
speaks  of  the  old-fashioned  sage  and  sul¬ 
phur  mixture,  and  tells  the  readers  that 
it  is  easier  to  buy  their  compound  than 
to  make  it.  Doubtless  it  is,  for  it  would 
be  hard  for  anyone  at  home  to  make  sul¬ 
phur  soluble,  and  if  they  could  it  would 
be  better  to  be  content  with  grey  hair 
than  to  fool  with  concoctions  to  dye  it, 
for  the  advertised  nostrums  for  darken¬ 
ing  the  hair  are  simply  dyes.  Plain  sage 
tea  is  said  to  be  useful  for  a  hairdress¬ 
ing.  but  I  cannot  think  that  sulphur  can 
be  a  good  application  to  one’s  head.  1 
do  not  know  how  the  old-fashioned  prep¬ 
aration  was  made,  and  in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  there  ever  was  such  a  home-made 
article.  The  statement  has  simply  been 
made  to  favor  the  sale  of  a  hair  dye. 
When  one’s  hair  turns  grey  with  age  it 
would  seem  ridiculous  to  turn  it  black. 
My  advice  is  to  let  the  hair  dyes  alone. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


One  Woman's  Way. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine — for  convenience 
we  will  call  her  Mrs.  Stuver — is  a 
woman  of  small  means,  but  a  goodly 
share  of  energy.  She  studied  on  her 
condition  for  some  time,  and  decided  the 
only  way  for  her  to  make  some  money 
of  her  own  was  to  raise  a  crop  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  ones  raised  by  her  husband. 
She  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Stuver,  and 
as  a  result,  they  sent  to  a  reliable  seed 
firm  for  three  pounds  of  Barletta  onion 
seed.  Her  husband  told  her  he  would  fit 
the  ground  and  sow  the  seed,  and  help 
harvest  the  crop  and  sell  it.  Also,  that 
she  ought  to  make  $25  off  her  investment. 
She  declared  she  would  do  better  than 
that,  and  that  no  weed  must  show  its 


head  in  her  garden.  Anxiously  she 
watched  the  little  rows  of  green,  as  they 
appeared  above  the  ground,  and  it  took 
all  her  spare  time  for  two  weeks  to  keep 
the  weeds  picked  out.  After  that  there 
was  no  more  trouble.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  April,  and  in  August  the  crop 
of  pickle  onions  was  ripe  and  gathered. 
The  onions  were  sized  up  in  three  sizes, 
and  sold  for  0.  S  and  10  cents  a  pound, 
the  small  size  bringing  the  largest  price. 
She  kept  an  account  of  her  money  as  she 
received  it,  and  when  the  crop  was  all 
sold  she  had  over  $90  for  her  venture. 
She  repeats  this  every  year,  and  feels 
<i u ite  independent  with  her  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  money.  i.  a.  g. 
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What  is  the  Best  Light? 

ITH  bad  oil  and  bad  lamp,  with  no 
water  power  to  generate  electricity, 
what  is  a  small  family  to  do  to  got  good 
light  to  read  and  work  by?  For  only 
two  or  three  persons  it  will  hardly  pay  to 
get  a  gasoline  engine  to  supply  two  or 
three  lights.  Acetylene  will  also  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  We  have  tried  several  makes 
of  mantle  lamps  only  to  find  them  get 
dangerous  and  tricky  in  a  year  or  two. 
We  tried  gasoline  several  years  ago, 
which  was  unsatisfactory,  but  it  may  be 
manufacturers  have  learned  how  to  make 
them  better  now.  There  are  the  hollow 
wire  and  gravity  systems  of  gasoline 
lighting  that  are  said  to  be  good,  but  we 
notice  they  are  being  replaced  by  elec¬ 
tricity  when  opportunity  offers.  Then 
there  are  table  lamps  generating  their 
own  gas.  using  gasoline,  that  give  good 
light  and  plenty  of  it,  but  are  they  ab¬ 
solutely  safe?  Can  anybody  give  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  fit  the  case?  ir.  a. 

(  >hio. 

It.  N.-Y. — Who  can  give  help  here? 
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A  Bachelor's  Housekeeping. 

HEN  a  man  on  the  shady  side  of  life 
has  been  left  alone  in  his  home  and 
must  of  necessity  be  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper.  he  altogether  too  frequently  comes 
in  at  12  o’clock  and  finds  a  tireless  kiteh' 
en  and  nothing  appetizing  prepared  for 
dinner.  The  suggestions  I  am  offering 
are  not  for  experienced  housekeepers,  but 
for  men  situated  as  outlined  above,  so 
I  will  ask  housekeepers  to  pass  this  by  as 
unworthy  of  their  notice.  One  soon  gets 
very  tired  of  the  inevitable  baked  beans, 
even  if  canned  tomato  is  occasionally 
added,  but  this  very  necessary  article 
may  be  varied  so  it  would  never  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  become  a  welcome  addition. 
Take  two  cups  of  baked  beans  and  place 
in  a  granite  iron  kettle  with  one  can 
best  tomatoes.  Several  slices  of  turnip, 
one  or  two  potatoes  and  the  same  of 
onions,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
some  pepper  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves. 
If  you  have  any  stock,  beef  or  chicken, 
it  makes  a  good  addition,  but  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Add  four  cups  of  boiling  hot 
water  and  cook  until  the  vegetables  are 
done  and  then  strain  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  This  heated  very  hot,  with  soda 
biscuits,  will  prove  nutritious  and  pala¬ 
table. 

Take  any  quantity  of  cranberries  and 
put  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  nearly  cover 
with  water  and  cook  until  soft.  Put  them 
through  a  coarse  sieve  and  return  the 
juice  to  the  stove  and  heat  sufficiently  to 
dissolve  the  sugar  which  you  add  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  This  makes  a  rather  thick 
puree.  Now  can  this  with  loose  cover, 
and  it  is  delicious  with  meat  or  fish. 
Soak  the  skins  over  night,  strain  and 
heat  and  sweeten  to  taste  and  it  is  a 
very  refreshing  drink.  f.  C.  c. 


Buy 

the 


goods  not  singly  but  by 
the  tin  imme- 
goods  will 


canned 
dozen. 

Completely  empty 
diately  after  opening. 

Store  in  a  dry  place  where 
not  rust,  and  not  freeze. 

Do  not  pour  the  liquor  off  the  peas  or 
other  vegetables,  the  best  of  the  flavor  is 
in  the  juice. 

Don’t  cook  peas,  string  beans,  corn, 
etc.,  they  are  already  cooked,  simply  heat 
and  add  butter  and  seasoning. 

Don’t  open  or  use  contents  of  any  cans 
with  ends  swelled  out,  they  are  spoiled 
ones.  Take  back  to  the  grocer  and  he 
will  give  a  good  can. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  good  can-opener, 
there  is  danger  in  trying  to  use  a  knife. 


Look  for 
the 

Red  Ball 


The  Red  Ball 
is  the  trade  mark 
of  “Ball-Band” 

Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear.  When 
you  look  for  it 
and  see  it,  you  ^ 
can  feel  sure  of  the  quality.  You 
can  buy  “Ball-Band”  and  know  you 
are  getting  the  solid  foot  comfort 
and  long,  steady,  reliable  wear  that 
lead  eight  and  one-half  million 
men  to  wear  “Ball-Band.” 

The  weak  points  in  ordinary 
rubber  footwear  are 
the  strong  points 
in  “Ball-Band.” 


BALL-BAND 


A  big  reason  so  many  men  wear  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear  is  this:  “Ball-Band”  gives  so 
much  longer  wear  that  when  you  figure  the  cost 
per  day’s  wear,  “Ball- Band”  becomes  the  lowest 
priced'  footwear  that  is  for  sale. 

Over  .  50, 000  merchants  sell  “Ball- Band.”  If 
you  have  any  difficulty  locating  a  store  that  sells 
“Ball- Band,”  write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you  a  mer¬ 
chant  near  you  who  sells  it. 

Write  anyway  for  our  free  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear” 

It  tells  you  how  to  properly  take  care  of  good 
rubber  footwear  so  as  to  make  it  last  longer. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  House  That  Pajls  Millions  for  Quality " 


Artieiir  Plaining  Plans;  Selected  Trees, 

Al  1151 IU  UcSIgflS  Shrubs  and  Spray  Necessities. 
Write,  C.  A.  Jackson.  Landscape  Specialist,  Unadilla,  N.V. 


nNF  nm  I  AR  buys  no  envelopes  and  bond  letter- 
vnb  uvllmii  Heads.  Cards,  taes,  labels,  either, 
12.'),  50c.;  .100,  90c. ;  500,  $1.40:  1 ,000,  $2.40.  We  prepay 
express.  Chatham  Courier  Co.,  Chatham, N.Y. 


Canada  is  Callin&\&u 
to  her  RichWheat  Lands 

She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

^  This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acreage 
*7  Into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 

•  ($)y)  great  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
'2  volunteered  for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 

railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven¬ 
ient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N*  Y. 

s  Canadian  Government  Agent 
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the  rural  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  ::  || 

. . 

for  their  produce.  When  a  man  is  work¬ 
ing  as  an  individual  he  has  his  freight  to 
stand  on  shipments  and  receipts  of  small 
lots.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
all  the  first-crop  hay  should  not  be  sold 
and  the  second-crop  fed  at  home.  In  this 
section  last  year  I  dug  new  potatoes  on 
July  10  and  sold  at  $1  a  bushel,  and 
sowed  the  field  to  oats  and  cut  a  very  fine 
crop  of  oat  hay.  On  good-hearted  land 
Canada  peas  can  be  sown  early,  cut 
for  hay  and  millet  sown  and  cut  before 
frost.  There  are  endless  opportunities 
for  the  farmer  who  has  large  stocks  of 
manure  and  plenty  of  lime,  and  I  wish 
the  United  States  Government  would  see 
its  way  to  make  small  loans  through  the 
banks  to  farmers  of  good  standing  for  the 
purchase  of  best  beef  blood  to  be  got,  and 
let  us  here  in  the  East,  return  to  beef 
production  and  soil  improvement. 
Maine.  E.  anderson. 


BEEF  MAKING  IN  THE  EAST. 

Working  Away  from  Milk. 

Part  III. 

Raising  Feeders. — The  other  way  of 
obtaining  the  best  beef  stock  is  to  purchase 
a  few  good  beef  cows  and  a  well-bred  bull, 
and  raise  the  calves,  but  no  doubt  the 
farmer  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  milk  stock 
and  turn  l'ight  on  to  beef,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  feeders  for 
two  years  at  least  while  your  calves  were 
maturing.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go 
in  for  intensive  farming,  but  this  would 
be  quite  possible  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  the  best  manure  available.  If 
you  raise  your  own  calves  let  them  suck 
their  mothers,  and  one  of  the  secrets  of 
beef  young  stock  is  never  to  let  the  calf 
lose  his  calf  fat.  Keep  your  animal  in 
good  condition  and  it  will  fatten  doubly 
well.  Some  people  try  to  buy  all  the  fat 
calves  they  can  ’round  the  neighborhood, 
and  raise  into  beef,  with  the  result  that 
you  have  a  carload  of  cattle  of  every  col¬ 
or  imaginable.  A  good  farmer  ought  to 
be  able  to  have  a  feeding  bunch  at  all 
times  the  whole  year  round.  I  know 
of  many  of  our  best  milk-makers  who 
have  good  herds  and  splendid  farms  and 
good  bank  credit,  and  it  will  be  found 
for  these  men  a  simple  matter  to  get 
a  cattle  loan  for  six  or  eight  months  at 
good  rates.  To  me  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
dications  of  increased  beef  prices  is  that 
the  European  farmers  have  in  the  past 
been  able  to  borrow  money  at  very  low 
rates,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before 
they  are  able  to  do  the  same  again  at 
low  rates.  This  will  tend  to  make  them 
importers  of  beef  for  a  long  time. 

Practical  Points. — I  have  found  it  a 
great  labor  saver  at  thrashing  time  to 
have  the  straw  elevated  or  blown  into  the 
haymow  above  the  cattle,  even  if  one  has 
to  stack  some  of  the  hay  outside.  Al¬ 
ways  keep  on  hand  a  long-necked  bottle, 
some  molasses,  linseed  oil,  and  animal 
salts,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  an  animal 
going  off  feed  make  a  warm  drink  of  one- 
half  molasses  and  one-half  linseed  oil,  or  a 
handful  of  salts  in  place  of  linseed  oil.  and 
give  it  to  the  sick  one  and  put  him  in  a 
pen  alone  and  starve  for  24  hours.  Then 
when  he  begins  to  eat  hay  you  can  use 
your  own  judgment  on  grain  again :  a 
very  little  at  a  time  until  he  is  well  again. 

Decadence  In  Live  Stock. — I  will 
try  to  give  the  reader  a  picture  of  a  trip 
from  my  home  to  a  city  of  50,000  in¬ 
habitants,  just  20  miles  away.  For  over 
10  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road  there 
is  good  bottom  land,  slightly  clayey  with 
gentle  rolling  land  for  three  miles  back 
on  either  side  of  valley.  In  the  whole 
distance  there  are  only  two  large  farms 
keeping  big  herds;  all  the  rest  keep  from 
one  to  10  cows,  sell  the  milk  for  a  mere 
song,  raise  a  little  hay,  a  few  potatoes, 
and  work  out  for  some  one  else  as  much 
as  possible,  with  the  result  that  the  once 
beautiful  houses  (and  where  will  you 
find  better  farm  homes  than  in  the  East?) 
and  fine  barns  with  stalls  for  40  cows, 
are  in  pitiful  condition  for  lack  of  re¬ 
pairs,  and  the  hay  land  in  June  looks  like 
a  grazed  pasture.  These  are  called  run¬ 
out  farm  lands,  and  it  would  take  money, 
hard  work,  and  time  to  renew  them,  but 
there  they  lie  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
a  city,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  fields  not 
paying  the  labor  put  on  them  at  present. 
I  hear  the  old  tale  on  every  side  that 
over-production  lowers  prices.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  always  a  good  demand 
for  a  good  article,  but  when  a  huge  ma¬ 
jority  are  milk  makers  and  do  not  know 
how  many  pounds  of  milk  or  butterfat 
their  individual  cows  are  giving,  can  you 
be  surprised  that  the  complaint  goes  up 
about  losing  money? 

Co-operation  Needed. — There  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  class  of  men  more  in  need 
of  cooperation  than  the  farmers.  Just 
one  instance ;  if  12  good  neighbors  would 
form  a  cooperative  society  and  buy  all 
their  grain,  fertilizers,  machinery,  home 
food,  and  clothing  at  wholesale,  in  a  few 
years  there  would  be  a  good  surplus  for 
the  shareholders,  and  then  it  would  be 
found  that  the  banks  would  be  willing  to 
advance  money  to  help  these  go-aheads, 
and  also  combine  with  the  railroads  to 
find  them  the  best  markets  and  customers 


Feb.  3.  Milk  414c  a  quart.  Veal  11 
to  13  on  foot,  beeves  vary  and  but  few 
are  fattened  here.  Eggs  30  here,  35  in 
Walden,  seven  miles  away.  Potatoes  70. 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  n.  d.  s. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Interstate 
Farmers’  Association  to  get  the  beef 
growers  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska 
and  Northern  Colorado  to  pool  their  acre¬ 
age  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten 
farmers,  farmers’  wives,  boys  and  girls 
attended  the  recent  Farmers’  Week  held 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  Not  only  were  prizes  awarded  in 
the  corn  show,  the  ham  and  bacon  show, 
in  canning  and  darning,  in  judging,  but 
to  good  healthy  prize  winning  babies. 
Formerly  the  meeting  was  made  up  of  re¬ 
tired  farmers  and  city  people  with  farm 
ambitions.  “This  time,”  Dean  Mum- 
ford  says,  “real  farmers  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  soil  attended.” 

If  rinderpest,  a  disease  which  in  some 
places  has  destroyed  half  the  cattle  in  the 
Philippines,  is  controlled,  it  will  mean 
half  a  million  dollars  annually  to  the 
Islands.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  and  exterminate  the  disease  by 
quarantine,  particularly  in  sections  where 
people  are  unfamiliar  with  such  regula¬ 
tions.  Dean  Henry  Jackson  Waters  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has 
recently  recommended  immunization  of 
the  animals,  and  his  suggestions  have 
been  inaugurated.  He  urges  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  Islands,  the  cultivation  of 
seven  million  acres  still  untouched  by 
the  plow,  and  increased  acre  yields. 
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A  Free  Book 

By  the  Originator  of 

JAMES 

Barn  Plan  Service 


"DUILDING  a  barn  is  big:,  important 
work.  Should  be  done  correctly  right 
from  the  start.  Hard  to  undo  building 
mistakes.  Expensive,  too.  James  Plan 
Service  starts  you  right.  Keeps  you  go¬ 
ing  right  all  through  building  operations,  whether 
remodelingor  actually  building.  Saves  you  money. 
Prepared  by  W.D.  James,  assisted  by  his  corps 
of  bam  experts.  Contains  latest  ideas  of  men  of 
brains  who  have  concentrated  on  barn  building— 
“originators  of  Banitary  bam  equipment  ideas.” 
Whether  you  do  the  work  yourself,  or  hire  a 
builder,  you  need  this  book. 


These  Answers 
Will  Bring  It 

How  many  cows  have  you? 
When  will  you  remodel  or 
build? 

Are  you  interested  in  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens  or  other  barn 
equipment? 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

C.V.30  Cane  St.,  Fort  Atkiotan,  Wit. 


ok  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


AND 
UPWARD 


SEPARATOR 


Price,  On  Trial,  Guarantee, 
Reliability  and  Protection  are  feat 
ures  which  make  the  American  Cream  Separator 
stand  supreme  in  its  field  today.  $  1 5.95  buys 
a  new  easy  running,  perfect  skimming  separator  that  skims  warm  or 
cold  milk  and  makes  heavy  or  light  cream.  Sanitary  "marvel”  bowl, 
easily  cleaned.  Thoroughly  protected  gears.  Picture  illustrates  our 

ity  machines.  20  Year  Guarantee  Sbie3 

company.  Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Whether 
your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  for  catalog  at  once.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  2075  Bainbridge,  N 


SAFETY  FIRST 

Don’t  Kill  your  cows  with  cottonseed  Meal 

Mor*  than  25%  cottonseed  meal  in  your 
ration  is  not  safe— 20%  is  better — ask  your 
State  Experiment  Station. 

Give  your  cows  good  feed  aud  yon 
won't  have  to  coax  tneir  appetites.  Give 
them  feed  they  can  turn  into  milk  with¬ 
out  waste.  They  need 


Quality 

First 


UNION  GRAINS 


Economy 

Always 


steady  ration. 


Y  RATION  4 


Get  a  sample-free  for  the  asking — com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  feed  you’re  now  using.  Get 
our  booklet  "Economical  Feeding,  free 
for  2c  stamp. 

Th»  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

14  E.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Dr.  Lesure’s 


VETERINARY 


Colic  Drops 


No  othet  remedy  so 
quickly  puts  the  horse 
on  his  feet.  Treatment 
is  easy  —  do  it  yourself. 
A  success  for  35  years. 

Satisfaction  or 
motley  back. 

Price  $1.00 

At  your  Dealer’s  or 
direct  from 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lesure 

141  Winchester  Street 
KEENE,  N.  H. 
Send  for  free  book 


Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  calves 
for  beef,  and  get  the 
bigger  money  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  But 
do  not  feed  thecalf  whole 
milk,  with  butter  fat 
worth  $600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  200%  profit  on 
its  feed.by  raisingiton 


RAISE 
Y0UP 
CALVES 


WITH  B 

BUM0RDS 

CALF  MEAL 


Blatch ford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

You  get  100  gallonn  or  rich  tnilk  feed  from  100  pounds  of 
Blatchford’a  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costs  you  only  one-fourth 
os  much.  It  will  make  your  culf  grow  faster. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Is  composed  of  all  the  elements 
the  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubles  una 
other  ills  due  to  Improper  feeding. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  “How  to  Raiuo 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  Without  Milk.  ’* 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 

L  C.  Beard ,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md,,  writes:  “I 
can  say  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
.  anyone  100  Pet.,  that 
has  caJvcs  to  raise.  * ’  2 


HORSE 


OWNER.S!  USE 

GOMBAULT'J 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER 

ever  used.  Removes  all  bunches 
from  Horses*  Impossible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LA  WEEN  C  E-WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


MOLASSES  for  stock^^for^: 


THE  MOORE  BROS., 


ALBANY,  N.  V. 


MOLASSES 


CVTS  COST 
OF  FEEDING 
PITTSBURGH  MOUSSES  CO..  DeptRN  70S  Penn  A»e„  Pillibumh.  PB 


MINERALS 
HEAVE 

Year  a 

.COMPOUND 


-  // 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

Send  Today 

Agents 

Wanted 

Mineral  Heave 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
•afl.factlon  or 
money  rotunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  price 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ _ 

Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 


absorbine 

*TRADE  mark  reg.u.s.pat.off. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.00  a  bottie,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re 
duces  Strains,  Painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  L<f 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appl 
cation.  Price  21  per  bottie  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

tt.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Horses &Mules 

increase  in  value 

^1#  when  l 

Clipped 


Not  only  in  selling  price  but  in  working 'j 
value.  You  don’t  go  at  the  spring 
work  with  your  winter  clothes  on- 
then  why  expect  the  horse  to  do  so— 
he  feels  the  warm  weather  just  as 

much  as  you  do.  Clipoff  hisheavyepat  „  MIOH  cprrn 

that  holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.  EASY  action  —  high  speed 
It  will  give  him  new  life  and  energy.  He’ll  rest  better,  feel  better.work 
better  and  repay  you  many  times  for  the  little  it  requires  to  clip  him. 
Pays  also  to  clip  the  udders  and  flanks  ot  your  cows— prevents  dirt  from  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  milk.  The  best  and  most  generally  used  clipper  is  the 

Ball 

Bearing  _ 

_ _ _ _ _ „ _ _ _ _ _ >a  faster  and 

closer  and  stays  sharp  longer  than  any  other.  Gears  are  all  cut  from 
solid  steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oil,  little  friction, 
little  wear.  Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and  p^CC  only 
the  celebrated  Stewart  single  tension  clipping  head.  Highest  grade. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  and  we’ll  ship  C.  O.  D.  for 
balance.  Money  and  transportation  charges  back  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  1  43  N.  La  Sail*  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Write  for  complete  pew  catalog  of  horse  clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines.  Mailed  free. 


Stewart  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 


5750 


vj  j;. 
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A  SQUARE  WOODEN  SILO. 

I  AM  going  to  build  a  silo  this  year, 
and  would  like  to  get  some  plan  and 
method  as  to  homemade  wood  struc¬ 
ture.  I  would  like  readers  to  give  their 
experience  and  method  of  building  home¬ 
made  wood  silo.  j.  T.  s. 

Bane,  Ya. 

The  homemade  wooden  silo  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  where  about  every  farmer  has  one  of 
some  kind,  has  resolved  itself  into  two 
kinds,  the  square  one  with  2x8-inch  hori¬ 
zontal  girths  spaced  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  round  wooden  hooped  silo  with 
about  12  wooden  hoops  for  a  80-foot  struc¬ 
ture.  About  all  the  silos  built  in  this  section 
the  past  two  years  have  been  of  the  square 
type.  Four  of  these  have  been  made  dou¬ 
ble,  and  36  feet  in  height  and  are  massive 
and  substantial  structures  in  every  way, 


■qual  to  the  best  in  the  keeping  of  their 
contents.  Dr.  H.  P.  Miller,  the  State 
Agriculturist,  is  distinctively  in  favor  of 
the  wooden  hooped  silo,  as  it  can  be 
built  for  the  least  money,  keeps  its  con¬ 
tents  as  perfectly,  cannot  shrink,  or  col¬ 
lapse,  as  a  wooden  hoop  never  expands  or 
contracts  like  a  metal  one.  Dr.  Miller 
supplies  free  plans  for  these  silos.  For 
a  square  silo,  the  girths  are  2x8  and  1G 
feet  long,  the  ends  well  spiked  at  the 
corners  so  to  make  a  square  frame,  and 
each  of  these  girths  is  spaced  one  above 
the  other,  by  nailing  in  12  2x8  inch 
pieces,  cut  20  inches  long.  The  lining 
of  either  of  these  silos  is  of  flooring  of  a 
southern  pine,  preferably  not  over  3 Vs 
inches  in  width,  put  on  up  and  down, 
and  well  nailed  to  either  the  hoops  or 
girths.  It  is  better  to  outside  cover  each 
of  these  with  some  fair  grade  of  siding. 
It  is  possible  it  would  be  quite  as  well 
where  fair  prices  can  be  secured,  to  buy 
some  of  the  ready-made  affairs,  especially 
where  silo  building  was  not  well  under¬ 
stood.  JOHN  GOULD. 


Draft  Hones  in  Massachusetts. 

WHEN  fast  harness  horses  were  in 
prominence,  New  England  was  in 
the  front  rank  in  this  production. 
Buyers  are  now  demanding  service  rather 
than  speed,  and  the  dollars  paid  for  horses 
have  gone  to  the  middle  and  further 
Western  States.  There  is  vigorous  de¬ 
mand  for  the  draft  horse  in  Eastern  cen¬ 
ters.  Figures  show  that  $4,329,310  is 
being  spent  annually  by  Massachusetts 
for  animals,  and  the  farmers  themselves 
are  spending  each  year  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  nearly  all  outside  the  State. 
The  need  of  good  stallions  and  more  colts 
is  so  keenly  felt  in  the  State,  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  aside  an  approximate  sum  of  $20,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  10  purebred  draft 
stallions  by  the  State,  these  to  be  placed 
in  various  communities  where  there  is  a 
desire  for  them  and  where  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  good  draft  sire  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  a  distinctly  progressive  step, 
and  one  which  should  do  much  for  the 
horse-breeding  industry  in  the  State. 
However  it  is  not  expected  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  can  produce  all  horses  she  needs, 
for  28,400  horses  must  be  supplied  each 
year,  and  there  are  64,300  horses  on 
farms.  By  reducing  this  in  a  general 
way  to  mares  which  may  be  bred,  there 
will  not  exceed  10,000  suitable  mares. 
That  will  possibly  reduce  the  maximum 
number  of  colts  produced  each  year  about 
7,500,  or  a  little  over  one-fourth  the 
number  of  horses  required  in  the  State. 
Good  draft  animals  should  be  kept  on  the 
farms,  and  sooner  or  later  the  farmer 
should  adopt  mares  of  good  draft  type 
to  do  their  farm  work.  Massachusetts 
values  her  horses  at  $157  a  head,  and 
will  pay  mnch  more  for  good  horses  of  the 
draft  type. 


Care  of  the  Bull. 

A  DAIRY  bull  is  a  dangerous  pet.  He 
should  never  be  teased,  he  should  be 
handled  kindly  and  firmly  and  taught 
that  his  attendant  is  his  master.  Teach 
him  when  a  calf,  to  lead,  and  place  the 
ring  in  his  nose  early.  Never  permit  the 
bull  to  have  his  own  way  about  anything 
where  one  may  differ  with  him,  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  prompt  obedience.  The  man 
who  anticipates  trouble  and  is  prepared 


for  it  is  the  man  who  never  has  any. 
The  quiet  bull,  that  is  not  suspected, 
oftentimes  develops  a  vicious  spirit  and 
attacks  the  unfortunate  owner  unaware. 

Give  the  bull  exercise.  Get  him  out 
on  the  ground.  The  bull  will  afford  surer 
service  if  such  freedom  is  offered  him. 
Many  have  seen  bulls  stabled  month  after 
month,  and  in  one  case  the  writer  saw  a 
bull  which  spent  practically  his  entire 
time  for  two  years  in  his  stall.  I  helped 
the  owner  get  him  outside,  and  his  hoofs 
were  grown  to  a  shapeless  mass,  and  he 
could  hardly  walk.  Great  calluses  ap¬ 
peared  on  parts  of  the  body  where  he  had 
been  lying  down.  Later  the  owner  had 
the  bull’s  feet  trimmed,  turned  him  out 
in  an  acre  lot  well  fenced  with  heavy 
woven  wire,  and  the  change  brought  back 
the  animal's  vitality.  Another  simple 
way  to  supply  the  bull  exercise  is  to 
fasten  a  strong  wire  between  two  posts  or 
trees.  Leave  a  ring  on  the  wire  which 
will  slip  backward  and  forward  and  to 
this  ring  fasten  the  bull’s  rope.  But 
remember  plenty  of  exercise,  pure  water, 
food  rich  in  bone  and  muscle  forming 
material  such  as  Alfalfa,  oats  and  wheat 
bran  will  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  sire. 

w.  j. 


To  New  York  State  Breeders 

The  general  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  made  it  impossible  for 
several  months  to  bring  cattle  into  New  York  State  from  any  other  State,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  quarantine  will  be  lifted.  New  York 
State  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  are  fortunate,  however,  that  no  better  Jerseys  are 
bred  anywhere  than  can  be  found  in  our  own  State. 

Meridale  Jerseys  have  brought  nation-wide  fame  to  Meridale  Faims,  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  the  home  of  Spci'mfield  Owl's  Eva ,  whose  yield  of  1168  lbs. 
butter  last  year  is  less  than  seven  pounds  butter  below  the  world’s  record;  of  Sayda's 
Queen  of  Ventnor,  who  holds  the  world’s  record,  at  ten  years  of  age,  with  809  lbs. 
butter;  and  St.  Lambert's  Rlotrcss,  in  her  day  the  world’s  record  sixteen-year-old. 

The  reputation  of  Meridale  Jerseys  is  not,  however,  dependent  upon  record- 
breaking  cows.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  in  the  herd  135  cows  with 
authenticated  yearly  records,  averaging  7982  lbs.  milk,  512  lbs.  butter,  per  cow, 
and  31  of  them  were  two-year-olds.  23  were  imported  cows  of  true  Island  style  and 
finish;  but  with  them,  as  with  all  others  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  production. 

For  years  we  have  made  a  special  feature  of  furnishing  foundation  stock.  We 
have  no  sales  list.  We  prefer  purchasers  to  come  and  make  their  own  selections, 
but  if  you  cannot  come,  your  mail  inquiry  will  have  prompt  attention. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  Farms  at  Meredith 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Delaware  County,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Progress. 

NINE  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds 
butterfat  in  313  days,  and  52  days  in 
which  to  complete  her  work,  is  the 
excellent  report  of  the  New  Jersey  junior 
three-year-old  Holstein  heifer.  Finderne 
Holingen  Fa.vne,  No.  144551.  She  has 
broken  the  record  for  fat  production  in 
the  junior  three-year-old  class  in  the 
“eight  months”  division,  by  producing  in 
seven  consecutive  days  17,562  pounds  of 
fat  from  386  pounds  of  milk,  the  record 
beginning  298  days  after  freshening.  She 
freshened  at  the  age  of  three  years,  four 
months  and  14  days.  She  displaces  in  her 
classs,  Johanna  Pauline  Paul,  whose  rec¬ 
ord  for  seven  days  is  15,571  fat  from 
417.6  pounds  milk.  Finderne  Holingen 
Fayne  now  holds  the  record  for  her  class 
in  all  four  of  the  butterfat  prize  divisions, 
the  only  other  cow  to  gain  the  honor  be¬ 
ing  Cloantha  4th\s  Johanna.  She  was 
bred  by  Bernhard  Meyer  of  New  Jersey 
and  is  owned  by  the  Somerset  Holstein 
Breeders’  Company.  Her  sire  is  King 
Ilengerveld  Aaggie  Fayne  No.  56635  and 
her  dam  is  Mutual  Holingen  Finderne, 
No.  111804. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  pagto. 
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100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  ANI)  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  Middiefield,  Ohio 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Imported  Purebred  Percherons 

2  stallions,  2  mares,  4  fillies.  Big  boned  and  fancy.  Also 
several  heavy  grade  Percheron  mares.  Purebred  draft 
stock  is  rising  rapidly,  as  France  has  prohibited  exporta¬ 
tion  of  breeding  horses  for  five  years. 

MOHEGAN  FARM.  Peekskill,  N.  Yj 


PERCHERON  STUD  COLT-FOR  SALE 

18  months  old.  IS  hands.  1300  pounds.  Right 
In  every  way. 

Sire,  imported  Boleau  (6T030)  76395. 

Dam,  sired  by  imported  Chartier  (12338)  10687, 
Can  be  seen  by  appointment  on  my  farm  at 
Poughkeepsie.  Address  replies  to 

L.  C.  HART,  300  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 
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Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions, 
Mares  and  Geldings.  Perch¬ 
eron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Write  us  describing  your 
wants.  Home  cured  Blue 
Grass  Seed  and  Cedar  fence 
posts. 

THE  COOK  FARMS 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Box  436,  0 


f~  Doga  and  Ferrets 

FnYhminri  Pnn« — Ountlies.  All  ready  to  hunt. 

ru*nuunu  rups  nELD  FOXHOUND  KENNELS,  Somers.  Conn. 


COLLIES — One  male  and  three  females.  Extra 
good  ones.  Bargains.  Brookside  Farm,  Prospect,  0. 


Ml  I  IE  Pll DQ — the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood, 

UULLIC  rUrO  hounds.  NELSON  S.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

III  C— Registered  Bitches,  $15. 

v  ^  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

i|D  cni|  C  PUPQ  from  registered  stock.  HOLLIS 
AlntdALC  ruro  KENNELS,  Halladay,  East  Rochester,  N.  H. 


A  I  KKhAI.E  TEKKIElt  PUPPIES— Typical  specimens.  Regis¬ 
tered  pedigree.  HO,  either  sex.  Ingleside  Farm,  Lancaster,  N.Y. 


PE0IGREE0  AIREOALE  PUPS — Not  much  for  looks  but 
great  on  the  watch  and  a  “  pal  ”  for  the  children. 
W.  A.  LOIVHKR,  -  Burlington,  N.  J. 


RFAUTIFUI  laree  White  Collie 
“t  Hog,  three-years  old. 
House  broke.  Good  watch  dog. 

WM.  H.  HOLMES,  Springfield,  Ohio 


CflD  CAI  r  A  most  BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE  DOG,  3 
llin  OHLk  years  old.  A  great  lover  of  children. 

THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  RU-hmoiidvllle,  N.Y. 


For  Sale- Pedigree  Airedale  Pups 

Males.  $12;  Females,  $8.  Also  Male  Dog.  $15. 

H.  B.  TAYLOR,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Brighton  Sta.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Eorrolo- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rtfiieis  price  list_  HORACE  MYERS,  Spencer,  O. 


Public  Dispersion  Sale  Horses,  Reg^Short 

Horn  Cattle,  Poland -China  Hogs,  and  the 
Entire  farming  equipment  used  on  a  260-acre  farm. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

C.  A.  Hershey,  -  McKnightstown,  Pa. 


|  DAIRY  CATT31.E 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull  Calf 


3DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

Bred  in  the  Purple  on?|Registered 

Jersey  Bull  calf,  8  mos..  $50.  W.  Freeland,  Dover.  N.  J, 

rnn  CJM  r  2  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

II  J\£l|  |  Price  1100,  delivered  by  express. 

1  VII  wniili  THE  CASKET  FARMS,  Richmondville,  N.T. 

FOR  PRODUCTION-'",™,^, 1  rJT& 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

FINE  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Large  fat  producers.  Oxford  and  Raleigh  blood. 
CHAS.  F.  TAYLOR,  Breeder,  Southington,  Conn. 

PAIl  A  1  1  I*  Three  G-nio.-old  Registered 
L  |  1 U  VAIL  Jersey  Calves.  Solid  Color, 
run  ilUl  r  Good  Size,  from  first-class  dams. 

*  VII  wnhli  sioo,  delivered  by  express. 

THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Richmondville,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull 

six  years  old;  kind  and  gentle;  sure  stock  getter; 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service; 
solid  color;  from  good  producing  dams. 

L.  G.  Forbes,  .  31 an  basset,  Long  Island 

“QUALITY” 

FOR  SALE 

20  Jersey  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  yearly  record  Register  of  Merit  dams  and 
cows  on  test.  Their  grandam*,  sires  and  grand- 
sires  in  K.of  M.  Also  two  young  bulls  old  enough 
for  service.  Let  us  know  your  wants.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  .  Aurora,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff" 

offer.  THE  GAIES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

% Jtf  A  VJ  YET  l^~to  buy  two  eood  Reeis- 
W  IM  1  CL  tered  Holstein  Heifers 

or  young  cows.  Must 
be  reasonable  in  price.  J.  S.  BEAHAN,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ‘s0thbeuybes‘r% 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

READY  FOR  CFRi/lftF-PRiCEs,  S7b.oo  tosiso  oo 

nCMUI  run  OCIfVIUC.  Registered  Holstein  ami 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

RRFFH  IIP  WITH  A  GOOD  ONE.  On- 

**■■t*■*,  tario  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 

19, 1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  and  build.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  662 
milk.  31.14  butter  in7days.  Price,  only  #>500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  Sale! 

8  bulls  ready  for  lervice,  $50  to  $300;  7  bull  calves, 
$35  to  $100;  good  A.R.O.  breeding.  Registered  cows, 
$150  up;  4  registered  2-yr. -olds,  $800;  60  head  of  high 

grade  .Yearlings  and  2-yr. -olils,  $55  to  $lo ;  20  3-yr.-olds,  $60  eac  h; 
cows,  $60  up.  High  grade  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15 
each,  express  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5,  just  as  nice 
Individuals  as  registered  ones.  Jtcugun  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 

50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 

40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 

WE  TUBERCULIN  IS  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  S. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  are  offering  Percheon  Stal¬ 
lions  and  Holsteins  at  very  attractive  prices.  Write 
for  list  and  further  information. 

SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK 

Guernsey  show  bull,  five  months’  old,  $100. 
Sire  Ledyard’s  Warwick,  a  full  brother  to  Aznce. 
nas  Pride  2d.  855.70  lbs.  fat  per  year  as  a  four 
year  old  A  world’s  record  for  the  breed.  Dam  a 
good  daughter  of  Glenwood  Chief  of  Hadden, 
owned  by  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Son  of  (Prince  Rag  Apple  Korndyke. 

Will  sell  to  quick  buyer  for  $50. 

W.  A.  FOLLETT,  -  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


U/lf  CTFliU  Service  Hall,  grandsons  of 
t  m-mlw  Pontiac,  Korndyke  and  King 
Segis.  If  you  are  looking  for  blood  which  produces 
world  champion  cows,  write  to  IRA  S.  JARVIS, 
Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  Moderate 


SWINTE 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DCROCS 

“  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


0. 1.  G.’S  &  CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  gilts  and  Spring  pigs.  At8  weeks,  $10  each; 
$18  pair:  $25,  trio  with  certificates.  Choice  Fall  gilts 

g°£° $L’5  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wUh.  to  8  liios.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  -i  yrs. 
old;  *1  bull  calves  2  to  4 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and 
Kkpts  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Rprlvhiro  Pi<r«— Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
Del  AS  II II  c  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 

sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


BerkshiresforSale7A£ba„“7Sio«,:''1 


ORCHARD  DALE  FRUIT  FARMS,  H.  L. 


cheap,  at 

Brown,  Waterport,  N.Y. 


Rorlrchiroc  of  quality  that  you  can  afford.  Easy 
UCI  IVOIIII  CD  payments  if  you  like.  State  your 
wants  quick.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozinan,  Maryland 


R  Afire  hi  ra  Dnare- 8  sows  5  to  C  months  old. 
DcriVSlIITo  DUdrS  Guernsey  bullcalf,  3months 
old.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  I.  Hereler,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Pigs,  Cheap^K^^.aS 

boar  pigs,  two  months  old,  $8.00  each.  Extra  nice 
sow,  2‘e  years  old,  weight,  200  lbs.:  bred  to  Master¬ 
piece  boar,  $45.00  0L0  LANDING  FARMS,  Millsboro,  Del. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  ‘'Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES  all  Ages 

Sows  bred  to  Hopeful  Lee  5th,  $50.  A  high-class 
foundation  herd;  price  reasonable. 

II.  M.  Terwiiliger,  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Forty  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  the  famous 
Rivals  Mules)  ic  Boy  1464(17.  These  are  of  the  hest 
type  nail  tnilividiiultty,  Write  for  prices. 
TOMPKINS  FARM.  LANS  IV  ALE.  PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow,  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows.  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  furrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
BOARS 

Ready  for  service  ;  can  make 
immediate  shipment. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.Y. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE !  SJISSSKS 

from  the  most  fashionable  families.  All  sizes.  Signed 

VUl»K«»ide  Gutruiy  Karol,  M.  J.Grim«a,Prop.,  Catnnliiu,I’omia. 


WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


•  • 
•  • 


II 


Mixing  a  Grain  Feed. 

WHAT  would  be  a  proper  ration  for 
a  milch  cow,  1000  pounds  weight, 
fairly  good  condition  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds:  Mixed  hay,  some  clover, 
corn  stalks,  good  quality  of  ships,  Inter¬ 
national  sugar  feed,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
beet  pulp,  cottonseed  meal  and  corncob 
meal.  «l  K-  B- 

A  good  mixture  would  be  three  pounds 
cottonseed  meal,  two  pounds  brewers’ 
grains,  two  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal 
and  one  pound  beet  pulp.  The  beet  pulp 
will  be  worth  more  if  you  wet  it  before 
feeding,  then  mix  the  other  grains  with 
it.  c.  L.  M. 

Balanced  Dairy  Ration. 

WOULD  you  balance  a  ration  for  cows 
just  freshened  averaging  from  1000 
to  1100  pounds,  and  milking  from 
35  to  40  pounds  daily?  I  have  corn  sil¬ 
age  and  mixed  hay  with  very  little  clover. 
I  have  on  hand  cottonseed  meal  and 
wheat  mixed  feed ;  can  buy  bran  at  $30, 
gluten  $35,  ground  oats  $40  and  distillers’ 
grains  $38  per  ton.  R.  a.  j. 

New  York. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  mixed  wheat  feed 
in  equal  parts,  by  weight,  will  go  very 
well  with  the  roughage  you  have,  though 
the  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  gluten 
feed  would  probably  be  an  advantage. 
Feed  about  10  or  11  pounds  daily,  prefer- 
ablv  at  two  feedings,  and  with  silage. 

C.  L.  M. 


the  prices  given:  Gluten,  per  ton,  $30; 
distillers’  dried  grains  $32;  cottonseed 
meal  $35;  oil  meal  $38;  cornmeal  $31; 
wheat  feed  $30;  sugar  feed  $25. 

c.  E.  H. 

For  the  grain  ration  mix  three  parts, 
by  weight,  of  cottonseed  meal,  two  of 
distillers’  dried  grains,  three  of  wheat 
feed  and  one  of  cornmeal.  Feed  grain 
with  silage,  about  one  pound  to  three  or 
four  pounds  of  milk.  The  relative  quan¬ 
tities  of  hay,  straw  and  silage  will  de¬ 
pend  on  your  supply  of  each.  Oat  straw 
is  not  the  best  roughage  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  but  a  little  may  be  used  without  de¬ 
triment.  C.  L.  M. 


Grain  With  Peavine  Silage. 

I  AM  feeding  a  grade  Jersey  cow  that 
freshened  Sept.  27  and  a  registered 
Jersey  that  freshened  this  week.  I 
feed  peavine  silage  from  canning  factory 
night  and  morning,  what  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  Noon  feed,  give  hay  cut  from 
old  meadow,  hay  is  fine  and  has  just  a 
little  small  clover  in  it.  I  am  feeding 
1 1/»  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  night  and 
morning  with  what  parings,  etc.,  come 
from  house.  What  can  I  do  to  better 
this  ration?  I  have  pea  silage  to  last 
till  middle  of  March  and  have  engaged  a 
ton  of  Alfalfa  to  use  when  silage  is  gone. 
I  can  get  bran  and  middlings  at  nearby 
mill  for  $1.65  per  hundred.  The  grade 
Jersey  averages  about  19  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  She  gained  about  six  pounds 
per  day  when  I  began  feeding  cottonseed 
meal  about  a  month  ago.  On  page  114, 
C.  L.  M.  gives  number  of  pounds  to  feed. 
Does  that  mean  at  one  feed  or  to  be  fed 
during  a  day?  Where  can  I  get  dried 
brewers’  grains?  o.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

Your  ration  will  be  improved  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  half  cottonseed  meal  and  half  bran 
and  middlings.  Feed  three  pounds  night 
and  morning,  and  if  this  makes  enough 
gain  to  warrant  it,  it  may  pay  to  increase 
the  amount.  When  feeding  Alfalfa  hay 
make  cottonseed  meal  one  third  of  the 
grain  ration.  The  ration  referred  to  on 
page  114  was  for  one  day.  Any  whole¬ 
saler  in  feeds  can  supply  brewers’  dried 
grains.  Your  local  feed  dealer  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  them  if  he  wishes.  Distillers’ 
dried  grains  have  about  the  same  value. 

c.  l.  M. 

Thriftless  Pigs. 

CAN  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  sow  and  pigs?  I  had  a  sow 
that  had  10  pigs  April  5 ;  when  the 
pigs  were  about  four  weeks  old  the 
mother  got  in  the  habit  of  catching  young 
ducks.  I  moved  the  bunch  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  barn,  in  a  pen  about  one- 
quarter  acre  in  size,  and  they  did  nicely 
until  last  Fall.  I  put  them  in  a  small 
pen  with  plank  floor.  They  seem  to  be 
hungry  but  will  not  eat  what  I  give 
them ;  fine  cornmeal.  I  give  them  as  a 
grit  coal  ashes  (soft  coal)  sulphur,  salt 
and  am  trying  some  cattle  powder  now ; 
cannot  give  them  enough  grit.  A.  D. 
New  Jersey. 

We  have  10  sliotes  that  will  not  eat 
enough  feed  to  fatten  them.  We  have  fed 
different  kinds  of  powders,  but  none 
have  done  any  good.  Flease  tell  me  what 
to  do?  c.  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Give  the  pigs  their  freedom.  Confine¬ 
ment  is  causing  the  lack  of  thrift.  Feed 
slop  of  milk,  or  hot  water,  middlings, 
cornmeal,  oatmeal,  and  a  little  oilmeal. 
Add  10  per  cent,  of  tankage  after  the 
pigs  are  eating  and  thriving  well.  Tank¬ 
age  slop  must  be  fed  just  after  mixing. 
Soured  slop  of  this  sort  is  deadly  in 
some  instances.  If  worms  are  seen  in 
the  droppings,  and  they  are  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  in  such  cases,  mix  copperas  in  the 
slop  for  five  consecutive  mornings,  allow¬ 
ing  one  dram  of  it  to  every  hundred 
pounds  of  body  weight  of  pigs.  Indeed 
it  would  be  well  to  give  them  copperas 
in  this  way,  on  general  principles. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ration  for  Holsteins. 

WILL  you  give  the  most  economical 
balanced  ration  for  the  production 
of  milk,  for  grade  Holsteins  which 
freshened  in  September  and  October  from 
the  following  feeds?  I  have  mixed  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay,  oat  straw  and  corn 
silage,  having  to  buy  all  the  grain  at 


Increasing  Milk  Flow. 

I  AM  feeding  a  ration  consisting  of  two 
parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  part  gluten,  one  part  beet 
pulp.  We  are  feeding  cottonseed  not 
mixed  with  this  other  feed  to  a  cow  that 
gives  18  pounds  of  milk  at  a  milking; 
we  are  giving  1%  pound  cottonseed,  feed¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  grain  for  three  pounds 
milk.  For  roughage  we  feed  shredded 
corn  fodder  twice  a  day  and  all  the  good 
hay  they  will  eat  up  clean,  yet  the  cows 
are  shrinking  on  the  milk.  What  is  need¬ 
ed?  w.  E.  T. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  mix  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  with  the  other  grain,  or  else 
scatter  it  on  the  shredded  corn  fodder, 
as  it  is  a  very  heavy,  sticky  feed,  and  is 
digested  and  assimilated  better  when 
mixed  with  something  bulky.  Your  ra¬ 
tion  at  present  is  not  far  out  of  the  way, 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  improved  by  add¬ 
ing  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  instead  of 
feeding  the  cottonseed  separate.  c.  L.  M. 

The  County  Agent  a  Busy  Man. 

AN  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  and  had  one  of  the 
live  Indiana  county  farm  agents  of 
today  been  placed  over  in  rien  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mich.,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Geo.  M.  Rommel,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division,  Washington,  that 
the  disease  would  have  been  isolated  and 
quickly  controlled.  Chief  Rommel  ex¬ 
pects  a  lot  of  the  county  agent,  and  the 
farmer  does.  too.  The  farmer  expects 
personal  conferences,  inspections,  demon¬ 
strations,  visits,  and  advice.  Mr.  Rom¬ 
mel  says  the  agent  should  know  who  is 
feeding  cattle  in  his  county,  the  number 
of  animals  on  feed,  how  bred,  the  amount 
of  wool,  dairy  and  live  stock  products 
of  the  county,  the  horticultural  output, 
the  number  of  purebred  animals,  the 
number  of  grade  and  scrub  animals,  and 
the  number  and  breeding  -f  the  males 
of  the  county.  Not  only  will  the  county 
agent  be  familiar  with  live  stock  sub¬ 
jects,  but  he  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
every  possible  profitable  extension  of  the 
animal  industry  in  his  county.  If  the 
farmers  of  his  county  feed  Winter  lambs, 
he  will  know’  as  much  as  any  of  them 
about  the  best  localities  to  buy  feeders. 
If  his  fellow  citizens  feed  cattle,  and 
there  is  a  surplus  of  Stockers  or  feeders 
in  Texas  or  Mississippi,  he  will  be  the 
first  to  know  and  advise. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  Thesimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 


for  particulars  and  ask  foroircnlar  J 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  XU, 

harder  silos 

\  "  ^  'Save'Your Entire 

Com  Crop~ 

NoWaste 

Heavy,  non-conduc¬ 
ting,  steel-bound 
walls,  rigid  dow  el 

construction, air-tight 

convenient  doors.safe 
ladder,  storm  -  proof 
anchor  equipment  — 
the  most  convenient, 
durable,  profitable 
silo  on  the  market. 

UncleSamusesHard- 
erSilos.  Catalog  free 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  *  * 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY! 

Double  the  profits  of  your  farm  by 
preserving  100%  of  your  crop  for  ■ 
economical  feeding  by  means  of  the  I 

mi£$\ 

Pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  for 
| you.  Everybody  knows  the 
INDIANA  because  of  what  it  has 

_ on  50,000  farms.  You  can  now  own 

an  INDIANA  without  being  conscious  of 
the  payments. 

For  Catalog,  Booklets,  and  business¬ 
getting  prices  address  our 
nearest  office  today. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO.,  116  Union  Blt|,lnd«ni>ii,Iiil, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dm  Moines,  la.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

518  Exohsnge  Bldg.  glgladUne  Bldg.  518  Lire  Stoek  Sr,  Bldg. 


The  Supremacy 
of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator 


Supreme  In  Skimming  Efficiency 

Over  35  years  of  experience  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  tests  and  contests  the  world 
over  have  demonstrated  the  Dc  Laval 
to  be  the  only  thoroughly  clean  skim¬ 
ming  cream  separator,  under  all  the 
varying  actual  use  conditions,  favorable 
as  well  as  unfavorable. 


Supreme  In  Construction 

This  applies  to  every  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine— to  the  bowl,  the  driving  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  frame  and  the  tinware.  The 
De  Laval  patent  protected  Split-Wing 
Tubular  Shaft  Feeding  Device  makes 
possible  greater  capacity,  cleaner  skim¬ 
ming  and  a  heavier  cream  than  can  be 
secured  with  any  other  machine. 

Supreme  in  Durability 

The  De  Laval  is  substantially  built. 
The  driving  mechanism  is  perfectly 
oiled  and  the  bowl  runs  at  slow  speed, 
all  of  which  are  conducive  ’to  dura¬ 
bility  and  the  long  life  of  the  machine. 
While  the  life  of  other  cream  separa¬ 
tors  averages  from  three  to  live  years,  a 
De  Laval  will  last  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 


Supreme  In  Improvements 

This  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
De  Laval  success.  Not  a  year  goes  by 
but  what  some  improvement  is  made  in 
De  Laval  machines.  Some  of  the  best 
engineers  in  America  and  Europe  are 
constantly  experimenting  and  testing 
new  devices  and  methods,  and  those 
which  stand  the  test  are  adopted. 

Supreme  In  Service 

With  its  worldwide  organization  and 
with  agents  and  representatives  in  al¬ 
most  every  locality  where  cows  are 
milked,  no  stone  is  left  unturned  by 
the  De  Laval  Company  to  insure  that 
every  De  Laval  user  shall  get  the  very 
best  and  the  greatest  possible  service 
from  his  machine. 

Supreme  In  Satisfaction 

De  Laval  users  are  satisfied  users, 
not  only  when  the  machine  is  new,  but 
during  the  many  years  of  its  use. 

Supreme  In  Sales 

Because  they  are  supreme  in  efficiency, 
construction,  durability,  improvements, 
service  and  satisfaction,  more  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  sold  every'  year 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 


Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away'.  Remember,  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  Seethe  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or  if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


mill 


are  the  two  14x30  Unadilla  Silos  on  this  fine  New 
Jersey  farm;  and  you  can  just  believe  they  wouldn’t 
have  been  erected  had  not  the  owner  investigated 
their  merits  and  verifiedall  claims  of  quality,  durabil¬ 
ity,  greater  convenience  and  ability  to  cure  and  keep 
silage  prime.  New  catalog  shows  construction  in  de¬ 
tail.  Send  for  a  copy  today  and  learn  how  a  Unadilla 
will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  your  farm.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  orders.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
vVc.st  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


then  pav. 

TILE  SILO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduce*  freight  cost,  fire  end  frort -proof ;  weight 
anchor*  it*elf;  ample  hoop  age  galvanized;  priced  al 
youx  town;  5  year  guaranty;  free  sample. 

^Kftlimazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co-,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

-DIRIG0  SILOS— t 

are  quality  silos — highest  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  door, — the  only 
v  perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship — genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative-last  longer— perfect  ensilage- 
easy  to  erect — no  agents  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 


Build  a  Natco  and 
you  build  perma¬ 
nently.  The  first 
cost  is  the  final  cost 


A  Tower  of  Strength 

and  a  lasting  defiance  to  the  combined  attacks  of  storms  decay, 
fire  and  frost  is  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo.  It  is  built  of  vitrt- 
fied  hollow  clay  tile  which  will  endure  forever,  and  ,n 
with  reinforcing  bands  of  steel,  laid  in  the  mortar—  form  a  silo  that 
I-  resists  practically  any  pressure.  Your  silo  is  an  important  structure, 

*  Build  it  well  and  for  a  lifetime.  Investigate  the 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"77te  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

It  is  endorsed  by  thousands  of  owners,  who  have  found  true 
all  our  claims  as  to  its  durability,  convenience,  perfect 
ensilage  preservation,  attractiveness  and  freedom  from  up¬ 
keep  expenses.  Write  to  nearest  branch  for  a  list  of  Natco 
owners  in  your  State.  Also  for  catalog 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Madison.  Wls. 


Organized  1889 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bloomington,  Ill. 
Y.Anslnff.  Mich. 


Syracuse,  H.Y. 


RyinHniyfnn  Tnd 


Experiences  With  College  Students. 

HAVING  used  college  students  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  my  farm  and  orchard 
work,  I  find  them  above  the  average  hired 
man  in  intelligence  and  usually  willing  to 
work,  especially  along  lines  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in.  The  greatest  objection  to 
this  kind  of  help  is  that  these  students 
usually  cannot  begin  work  until  June,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  one- 
half  of  the  season’s  work  is  done  before 
they  begin.  If  the  college  could  let  them 
begin  say  in  March  or  April,  and  then 
give  them  credit  for  the  work  done  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  orchard,  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Two  young  men  who  have  helped  me  at 
different  times  in  the  past,  who  are  now 
holding  responsible  positions  as  profes¬ 
sors  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
schools,  tell  me  that  the  practical  work 
that  they  had  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
orchard  was  of  great  value  to  them 
later.  Others  have  returned  to  college 
and  can  do  better  work  there  on  account 
of  their  experience  on  the  farm.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  these  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  worth  more  than  the  average 
farm  hand,  but  one  cannot  keep  them 
long,  for  they  soon  become  too  valuable 
to  others  who  can  afford  to  pay  them 
better  wages.  c.  o.  G. 

Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  the  colleges — like 
Ohio — are  arranging  courses  so  that  the 
boys  may  have  six  months  of  study  and 
six  months  for  work — the  latter  right 
when  farm  work  is  most  needed. 
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Worms  of  Sheep. 
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The  Food  Determines  Manure  Value. 

MUST  manure  be  produced  by  grain- 
fed  horses  in  order  to  be  effective  as 
a  fertilizer?  A  neighbor  of  mine 
says  he  understands  it  must  be.  but  I 
maintain  the  digestive  juices  will  make 
any  manure  a  fertilizer  even  if  not  as 
good  as  in  the  case  of  grain-fed  horses. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  j.  d.  t. 

Horses  or  other  live  stock  can  add 
nothing  whatever  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  food  which  they  consume.  Let  a 
horse  eat  a  ton  of  hay ;  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  used  for  nourishing  the  body  of 
the  horse ;  part  of  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  will  be  taken  out 
and  stored  up  in  the  body ;  the  remainder 
will  be  passed  on  as  manure.  The  liquid 
manure  contains  that  part  of  the  ton  of 
hay  which  has  become  soluble  in  the  body. 
This  will  contain  practically  all  of  the 
potash  that  is  made  available,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  nitrogen.  The  remainder 
of  the  hay  will  be  passed  as  manure,  and 
will  consist  of  the  hay  ground  up  fine  and 
softened  by  the  digestive  processes.  If, 
however,  another  horse  oats  a  ton  of  hay, 
and  half  a  ton  of  grain,  the  manure  from 
that  horse  would  naturally  be  richer  be¬ 
cause  the  grain  and  hay  together  con¬ 
tained  more  plant  food  than  the  hay 
alone,  and  the  manure  would  contain  all 
of  this  material.  The  digestive  juices,  as 
you  call  them,  cannot  possibly  add  plant 
food  to  the  manure.  They  soften  and 
break  up  the  food,  and  make  it  more  or 
less  available,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any 
plant  food  to  pass  out  of  the  animal  with¬ 
out  first  passing  in  through  its  mouth.  A 
moment’s  thought  will  show  that  the 
grain-fed  horses  will  give  more  plant  food 
in  their  manure  than  horses  fed  on  hay 
alone,  because  the  first  horses  take  more 
plant  food  into  their  system  through  the 
grain. 


Green  Oats  for  Pigs. 

ONE  and  one-tenth  cent  per  pound 
saving  in  the  production  of  pork 
is  the  result  of  seeding  oats  alone 
as  a  forage  crop  for  growing  pigs.  This 
is  valuable  information  from  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station.  Every 
farmer  has  oats  in  his  bin,  he  is  familiar 
with  every  detail  in  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  and  it  is  an  easy  step  for  him  to 
provide  a  lot  seeded  to  oats.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  dry  lot  feeding  4.3  pounds 
of  grain  were  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  gain,  while  with  oats  3.2 
pounds  of  grain  were  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  pound  of  gain  with  pigs  forag¬ 
ing  on  oats.  However,  th  station  ad¬ 
vises  that  rape  has  been  found  superior 
to  oats  as  forage  for  hogs,  both  as  to 
gains  made  by  the  pigs  and  amount  of 
feed  produced  per  acre. 


“I  want  you  to  understand,”  said 
young  spender,  “that  I  got  my  money  by 
hard  work.”  “Why,  I  thought  it  was 
left  to  you  by  your  rich  uncle.”  “So  it 
was;  but  I  had  hard  work  to  get  it  away 
from  the  lawyers.” — Ladies’  Home  Jour- 
i  al. 


WILL  you  please  tell  me  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  stomach  worm  in  sheep, 
also  those  of  the  nodular  disease? 
Do  sheep  ever  die  from  these  two  para¬ 
sites?  In  buying  sheep  at  the  stock 
yards  or  from  dealer  how  should  a  person 
detect  the  presence  of  the  above  para¬ 
sites?  What  grade  of  sheep  would  be 
proper  for  feeding?  What  is  your  opinion 
of  pea  silage  for  sheep?  J.  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Intestinal  parasites,  such  as  stomach 
worms  and  tapeworms,  cause  weakness 
and  bloodlessness,  indicated  by  pale  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eyelids  and  mouth  and 
white  appearing  “paper”  skin,  emaciation, 
scouring  and  then  dropsical  swellings  un¬ 
der  the  jaws.  Stomach  worms  mostly 
affect  lambs  in  this  way  and  often  cause 
death.  Adult  sheep  are  more  likely  to 
be  ill-affected  by  tapeworms.  In  buying 
sheep  see  that  the  membranes  referred 
to  are  natural  pink  and  healthy  appear¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  skin  also  is  of  right  col¬ 
or  and  “feel”  and  the  animal  in  good 
flesh.  Nodular  disease  (knotty  guts)  is 
indicated  by  little  pea-like  nodes  in  the 
walls  of  the  intestines.  The  nodes  are 
filled  with  grey-yellow  or  greenish  sub¬ 
stance  and  contain  the  worms  in  one 
stage  of  their  existence.  One  cannot  tell  if 
such  disease  is  present;  but  thousands  of 
fat  sheep,  slaughtered  at  tlie  great  abba- 
toirs  of  the  country  are  found  affected. 
Well-fed  sheep  manage  to  survive  the 
effects  of  the  nodular  worm  (oesophagas- 
toma  columbianum).  There  is  no  rem¬ 
edy.  Treatment  has  to  be  given  for  the 
other  worms  mentioned.  Gasoline  is  the 
best  drug  for  stomach  worms  and  pow¬ 
dered  kamala  is  effective  for  tapeworms. 
Good  grade  Shropshire  sheep  should  suit 
you  for  feeding,  or  a  cross  of  Lincoln,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Cotswold  or  Leicester  may  be  used 
where  larger  sheep  are  wanted.  Pea  sil¬ 
age,  if  of  good  quality  and  not  moldy,  is 
an  excellent  feed  for  sheep  when  used 
along  with  plenty  of  mixed  or  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  wheat  screenings,  or  oats 
and  bran,  etc.  Moldy,  spoiled  pea  silage 
is  deadly  and  pea  silage  fed  very  heavily 
without  enough  of  other  sound  feeds  may 
injuriously  affect  the  kidneys.  We  have 
known  it  to  prove  deadly  to  sheep. 

A.  S.  A. 


Grind  Y our  Own  Limestone 

Make  Money  Grinding  for  Others 


t.-.T* 


It  isn’t  necessary  to  invest  in  a  big  power  equipment  in  order 
to  grind  your  own  limestone.  With  a  6  H.  P.  engine  you  can 
grind  up  lime  rock — get  an  abundant  supply  of  lime  at  little  cost. 

She  Jeffreq  HmePmveR 

In  Sizes  to  Suit  Engines  from  6  h.p.  to  30  h.p. 

You  know  the  Lime-Pulver — the  machine  that  gives  the  fin. 
est  ground  limestone  —  a  crusher  and  pulverizer  in  one  complete  portable  plant. 
It’s  the  greatest  money-making  and  money-saving  ma¬ 
chine  ever  built  for  owners  of  limestone  land. 

You  loon  p»y  for  eround  limestone  more  than  the  smaller  outfits  cost. 

Why  not  own  one?  The  Lime-Pulver  not  only  pulverizes  limestone — but 
r  crushes  rock  for  road  and  concrete  work  —  grinds  bone  and  feed.  Built  of 
steel — ball  bearing — with  Patented  Jeffrey  Swing  Ham¬ 
mers  that  reduce  rocks  to  dust  without  friction. 

)  On  skids  or  trucks  with  or  without  elevator  for 
handling  ground  limestone  and  crushed  rock. 

TRIA1  flFFFR  Wr‘te  us  telline  us  the  horse, 
t.  uist.it  power  of  your  engine,  and  let  us 
'give  full  particulars  about  our  free  trial  and  Advertis- 
'ing  Demonstration  offer  to  quickly  put  the  Lime-Pulver 
into  every  Limestone  section. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company 
400  First  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Crushed  to  size  for  Road  or  Concrete  Work  or  Pulverized  to  Dust. 


No  Blind  Planning 


The  greatest  improvement  In  Planters 
since  time  began.  The  selection  and  dropping 
of  seed  is  entirely  different  from  anything  you  ever 
saw.  No  brush  or  cut-off  whatever.  It  saves  time 
and  money. 

.  PLAIN  ‘VIEW 
SEED -PLANTER 

Practical  perfection  for  corn,  peanuts,  peasf/ 
beans,  etc.  Users  are  delighted.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  NOW. 

The  Cole  Mfg.  Co. 

«<X  BOS  8 

*  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C 


COLE 


30%  Increased  Yield 


10  to  20  bushels  increased 
corn  yield  by  applying 
100  lbs.  sheep  manure  to 
the  acre.  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 
Sheep  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Also  adds 
humus.  Great  for  wheat, 
meadows,  and  other  field 
crops.  Wonderful  results 
on  gardens,  truck- 
patches,  lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  SHEEP’S  HEAD 
BRAND  is  sterilized  by  heat  to  kill  all  germs  and 
weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put  into  sacks  for 
easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered. 
NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  Street,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Protein  Increases 
Profits 

Whether  you  are  a  feeder  or  a  dairyman — 
feeding  for  meat  or  milk — or  both — your  cattle  need 
protein  —  the  nutritive  element  that  makes  energy,  milk  and  beef. 


HYPRO 


Linseed 
Meal 

100  lbs.  Herd  Health  to  the  Bag** 


contains  36%  protein  in  a  digestible,  appetizing  form.  Easily 

mixed  with  your  bran,  middlings,  ground-feed  or  ensilage — and  supplies  the 
necessary  protein  that  the  common  grain  foods  lack.  The  surest,  safest,  and  best  way  to 
avoid  impurities  and  waste  in  “ready-mixed’’  feeds. 

Hypro  Pure  Linseed  Meal  is  made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  linseed  meal  in  the  world  from  only 
the  best  grade  of  flax  seed.  And  is  guaranteed  to  contain  36%  protein. 

The  world’s  prize  cattle  are  fed  Linseed  Meal  because  it  contains  the  largest  percentage  of  protein  in 
the  most  desirable  form — the  laxative  food  that  conditions  cattle  and  builds  beef,  makes  more  and  richer  milk — 
glossy  hides,  bright  eyes — keen  appetites  and  stimulates  digestion.  Cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  eat  Hypro  Pure  Linseed  Meal  with 
a  relish.  Prevents  colic  in  hogs. 

Healthy  Calves  from  healthy  cows  can  be  kept  healthy.  Mix  Hypro  pure  Linseed  Meal  with  skim 
milk  when  weaning.  It  gives  them  the  protein  that  makes  the  little  animals  grow  fast,  strong  and  rugged. 
Avoid  cottonseed  meal — it  constipates  the  strongest  cattle. 


Our  Guarantee  Your  Protection 

Don’t  just  buy  “linseed  meal.”  Insist  on 
Hypro — the  most  economical  brand  you  can  buy  be¬ 
cause  you  get  the  most  protein  for  your  money. 


FREE 


FREE 


EXPERT  ADVICE  BY 
SCIENTIFIC  FEEDERS 

Know  Your  Feed — and  feed  to  produce  the  desired 
results— Send  the  coupon  today  for  our  free  Ration  Book  con¬ 
taining  feeding  advice  by  scientists  and  experts  throughout 
the  United  States  to  fit  the  conditions  of  every  stock  owner. 


American  Linseed  Co. 


Dept.  32,  lOO  William  Street 


New  York  City 
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l|  Notes  From  Farmers’  Meetings  f| 


Farmers’  Week  At  Cornell. 

STRYCHNINE  is  poor  food,  but  when 
administered  in  small  doses  it  is 
sometimes  an  invaluable  stimulant  to 
a  flagging  heart.  The  need  for  physical 
stimulation  is  probably  no  more  often 
felt  by  farmers,  however,  than  that  for  a 
little  mental  and  spiritual  exaltation. 
When  the  year’s  crop  of  potatoes  has 
been  sold,  or  stored,  at  30  cents  per 
bushel  and  Winter  eggs  have  dropped  to 
20  cents  per  dozen,  faith  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  old  farm  needs  a  fair-sized 
dose  of  agricultural  strychnine,  and  more 
and  more  farmers  are  learning  each  year 
that  a  good  place  to  have  this  sugar  coat¬ 
ed  and  painlessly  administered  is  at  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  Each  February  sees  hundreds  and 
hundreds  (I  have  forgotten  how  many 
thousands,  but  who  cares V)  of  farmers, 
of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  assorted  sizes 
trudging  up  the  hill  to  the  agricultural 
buildings  which  crown  the  campus  as 
one  of  the  latest  and  best  developments 
of  the  university.  Once  there,  they  are 
scattered  over  so  many  acres  of  grounds 
and  buildings  that  one  doesn't  realize 
their  number  until  he  sees  a  thousand 
or  more  pour  out  of  the  great  auditorium 
and  then  stops  to  think  that  he  hasn’t 
noticed  any  diminution  in  numbers  else¬ 
where  about  the  grounds. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  ones,  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  university  have  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  ability  of  any  one  person  to 
accept  them  all.  If  one  had  the  legs  of 
a  centipede  to  carry  him  to  all  the  places 
in  which  he  would  like  to  be  at  the  same 
hour  and  the  capacity  of  an  encyclopedia 
to  absorb  all  the  different  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  were  displayed,  with  the  label 
“take  one,”  he  might  go  away  with  a 
store  of  facts  that  would  astonish  his 
neighbors.  As  it  is,  the  average  person  is 
lucky,  and  wise,  if  he  doesn't  attempt  to 
absorb  so  much  that  his  mind  bursts  its 
hoops  and  lets  it  all  through. 

The  snow  was  soon  worn  off  the  path 
to  the  poultry  building,  of  course; 
strange  what  a  hold  the  little  red  hen  has 
on  humanity.  No  one  can  convince  us 
that  there  are  not  millions  in  it  for  the 
one  who  will  only  adopt  correct  methods ; 
and  if  correct  methods  are  not  to  be 
learned  at  a  university,  where  then? 
There  was  something  new  to  be  learned 
there,  and,  with  the  new,  much  of  the 
old  that  needs  to  be  better  learned.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  faith  and  hope  that  shine 
from  the  countenances  of  the  would-be 
poultrymen  are  only  balanced  by  an  equal 
measure  of  charity  within,  they  are  close 
to  the  goal  of  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will. 

One  needs  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
Cornell  to  maintain  his  acquaintance 
with  its  facilities  for  instruction.  New 
buildings  seem  to  spring  up  over  night. 
The  recently  completed  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  building,  with  its  judging  pavil¬ 
ion,  attracted  all  the  attention  that  its 
beauty  and  convenience  deserve.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  and  instruction  there  drew  good 
audiences,  of  course,  as  did  those  in  the 
new  Forestry  Building.  And.  while  we 
are  about  it,  why  not  say  the  same  thing 
of  all  the  other  departments?  It  is 
equally  true,  and  if  I  attempt  to  men¬ 
tion  each  by  name  and  tell  of  the  things 
of  interest  and  value  that  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  them,  you  would  go  to  bed  be¬ 
fore  finishing  this. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  must  be 
noted,  however,  even  if  you  do  gape  once 
or  twice.  The  moving  pictures  at  the 
auditorium  were  worth  seeing.  High 
praise  that,  too,  as  you  will  know  if  you 
ever  spent  many  nickels  seeing  the  films. 
Instruction  was  combined  with  entertain¬ 
ment  and  was  so  well  covered  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  that  you  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it, 
either.  When  you  can  actually  see  a 
horse  and  rider  dashing  madly  down  the 
road  and  swimming  a  mill  pond  about  a 
mile  wide  in  order  to  get  the  doctor,  you 
forget  about  the  disagreeable  typhoid 
germs  in  the  well  that  caused  all  the  rum¬ 
pus;  you  even  forget  to  wonder  why  they 
didn't  cross  the  bridge. 

And  then  the  department  of  Domestic 
Economy,  the  Domeeon,  as  the  irrever¬ 
ent  students  call  it.  It  is  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  that  building  that  you  join  the 
human  glacier  moving  toward  the  dinner 
tables.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  you  aren’t 
hungry  when  you  take  your  place  at  the 
rear  of  the  line;  you  will  be  before  you 
reach  the  soup.  This  department  is  con¬ 
ducted  by,  and  presumably  for.  the  women 
and  when  the  women  take  hold  of  a  thing, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is 
no  use  in  the  men  trying  to  compete  with 
them.  Even  in  the  matter  of  candy  ;  the 
Domeeon  students  were  trying  to  raise 
money  for  a  new  building  and  had  a 
counter  for  home-made  candy  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  day  that  I  was  there  they 
sold  $89  worth,  and  probably  as  much  on 
other  days.  There  were  hundreds  of 
young  men  to  whom  that  candy  counter 
was  an  attraction,  of  course,  but  pshaw ! 
they  didn’t  consider  that,  they  were  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  a  new  building. 

Some  of  the  audiences  overflowed  into 
the  Bailey  Auditorium,  which  seats  2,200 
people.  You  could  be  pretty  sure  that 
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when  music  wras  the  topic  of  discussion, 
especially  when  the  discussion  was  sea¬ 
soned  with  music,  that  there  would  be 
more  room  needed  than  any  ordinary 
building  could  afford.  When  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
gan  gave  her  talk  on  “Songs  That  Live,” 
an  old  topic,  by  the  way.  but  one  that 
is  demanded  by  the  people  who  attend 
Farmers’  Week,  this  auditorium  was 
well  filled.  There  is  nothing  that  grips 
the  heart  like  the  old  songs  of  the  home, 
and  nothing  that  stirs  the  emotions 
like  music.  To  hear  that  immense 
audience  join  with  the  speaker  in  one 
of  those  old  home  songs  was — well, 
you  needed  your  handkerchief ;  don’t  for¬ 
get  one  if  you  go  next  year.  M.  B.  D. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Meeting. 

THE  actual  cost  of  a  macadam  road  in 
Pennsylvania  is  from  $8,000  to  $10,- 
000,  a  concrete  road  from  $12,000  to 
$14,000.  and  a  brick  road  from  $15,000 
to  $17,000.  These  were  figures  given  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  last  week  in 
January.  The  concrete  road  makes  a 
nice  boulevard  for  the  autoists,  but  poor 
road  for  farmers  in  Winter,  for  only 
sharp-shod  horses  can  stand  on  them.  It 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  board  they 
are  too  narrow,  and  without  a  curb  so  a 
heavily  loaded  wagon  cannot  stay  on 
them. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  worthless  dogs 
were  destroyed,  the  sheep  industry  would 
again  be  revived  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
tuberculosis  scourge  in  cattle  according 
to  Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  of  New  York,  could 
be  controlled,  by  careful  methods,  Prof. 
11.  A.  Surface  spoke  of  the  grain  moth 
that  was  so  destructive  particularly  in 
Lancaster  County.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
grain,  then  hatches  out  these  little  flies 
that  soon  make  bran  out  of  the  grain, 
so  the  wheat  is  not  fit  for  milling.  He 
says  to  use  carbon  bi-sulphide  diluted, 
and  poured  over  the  bins,  then  cover  with 
wet  blanket  to  keep  fumes  down.  He 
also  reported  that  the  parasites  were 
cleaning  up  the  San  Jos§  scale  in  the 
localities  where  they  had  been  introduced 
and  the  infested  orchards  were  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  scale. 

The  subject  of  weighing  everything  a 
farmer  has  to  sell,  especially  fruit  and 
vegetables,  was  the  object  of  considerable 
discussion,  and  the  farmer  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  The  law  was  made  to 
straighten  out  the  middleman.  George 
Hutchinson  stated  in  his  report  on  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  that  the  feed  men  were  still 
willing  to  risk  their  reputation,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  by  putting  in  weed  seed 
and  other  foul  stuff,  and  call  it  bran, 
and  also  many  poultry  feeds  are  made 
up  of  foul  ingredients.  ‘‘The  chicken 
craze  is  finding  its  level,”  Theodore  Witt- 
man  said.  “In  place  of  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  feathered  fowls  for  high  scores, 
the  poultryman  is  now  working  for  egg 
producers.  The  question  is  now,  how 
many  eggs  will  a  hen  lay  in  a  year,  or 
how  much  meat  will  she  produce.”  Di¬ 
rector  Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  said  that  farmers  in  some  sections 
of  our  country  were  using  excess  of  lime 
and  not  enough  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizer  to  balance  the  crop  ration. 

J.  T.  s. 


>.  Planet  Jr / 

Wheel  Hoe:Horse  Hoe 


Planet  Jrs.  are  the  most  economical  farm 
and  garden  tools  you  can  buy.  They  are 
made  the  best,  last  the  longest,  and  give 
the  biggest  results.  Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  11  Planet  Jr.  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
Plow  and  Rake 


A  single  end  double  wheel -hoe  in  one.  The  plows 
open  furrow*  and  cover  them.  The  cultivator  teeth 
work  deep  or  shallow.  The  hoea  are  wonderful  weed 
killers.  The  rakes  do  fine  cultivation  Unbreakable 
steel  frame.  The  greatest  baud-cultivating  tool  in 
the  world. 


No.  8  Planet  Jr. 
Horse  Hoe 


M® 


Stronger,  better  made,  and  capable  of  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 
Non-clogging  steel  wheel.  Depth-regulator  and  •xtra- 
long  frame  make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable  for  both 
depth  and  width. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel-hoes, 
Harrows,  Orchard  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write  pos¬ 
tal  for  It. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Phila  Pa 
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Use  Less  Land 


IT  COSTS  TOO  MUCH  to  chase 
a  crop  all  over  ten  acres  of  land 
when  five  acres  will  do  the  trick. 
Get  ten  acres’  yield  from  five  and 
save  handling  the  extra  land. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

in  connection  with  good  farming,  sensi¬ 
ble  rotation  and  occasional  liming  when 
necessary  will  help  you  do  this.  They 
furnish  the  available  plant  food  for  big 
crops,  and  bring  them  along  quickly 
and  improve  their  quality. 

Prices  should  be  good.  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette  says :  “  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
bumper  yields  were  sought,  it  is  this  year”. 
For  this  reason,  use  Bradley’s  quickly  avail¬ 
able  fertilizers  and  get  your  big  money 
crops  in  1915.  Crops  won’t  have  to  wait 
for  their  plant  food  to  become  available. 

Booklets  and  circulars  mailed  free 
to  any  address.  Drop  a  postal  card  to 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

92  State  Street,  Boston  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Etc. 
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FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  using  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
.and  made  fertile 
with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  aud  Builders’  Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  “Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.” 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE.  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


International  Harvester 
Manure  Spreaders 


You  are  interested  in  the  results  you  get  from  a 
spreader,  rather  than  in  the  features.  Still,  the 
only  safe  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  results  is  to  know  for 
yourself  the  purpose  o-f  every  feature  on  the  machine. 
I  H  C  manure  spreaders  have  all  the  important,  necessary  spreader 
features,  therefore  when  you  know  I  H  C  spreaders,  you  know  them 
all.  In  a  spreader  you  want  a  machine  that  will  break  up  manure 
into  small  particles  and  spread  it  evenly  and  that,  finally,  will  last 
long  enough  to  pay  for  itself.  You  don’t  need  a  spreader  to  haul 
manure  in,  your  wagon  will  do  that. 

Spreading  manure  is  heavy  work.  To  begin  with,  manure  itself 
is  heavy.  It  takes  both  power  and  strength  to  tear  it  up  and  scatter 
it.  Power  and  strength  require  strong  wheels  and  trucks,  a  stiff 
frame,  heavy  bearings.  Your  spreader  then,  had  better  be  a  little 
too  heavy  than  a  little  too  light.  That  little  extra  weight  makes  it 
stiff  and  strong,  keeps  the  bearings  in  line,  prevents  warping  and 
jamming  of  the  apron,  cuts  out  all  necessary  friction  and  wear,  adds 
nothing  to  the  draft  of  a  loaded  spreader,  but  adds  years  to  the  effi¬ 
cient  life  of  the  machine. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  buy,  but  begin  now  to  study 
I  H  C  spreaders.  See  the  machines  at  the  place  of  business  of  the 
I  H  C  local  dealer  who  handles  them.  Write  to  us  for  information 
that  will  help  you  to  get  the  biggest  value  for  your  spreader  money. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Dee  ring  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oiborne  Plano 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Feb.  19.  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  is  as  follows :  This  is  per  100 
pounds  as  the  “maximum”  for  milk  test¬ 
ing  8.8  to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and  is  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  “flat” 
rate. 

1914. 

October  . $2.00 

.  2.10 
.  2.10 
.  2.05 
.  1.95 
.  1.90 
York 
91  for 


CIIKKS1C. 

A  slight  advance — one-fourth  to  one- 
fiftli  cent — is  noted  on  whole  milk  stock. 
Exporters  are  quite  active  in  the  Middle 
West  but  not  doing  much  here. 

Whole  Milk,  tresh,  specials .  17?4@  17jjj 

Average  fancy .  16^@  17 

Under  grades  . i.  13  @  16 

Daisies.  Wisconsin  .  1694®  17 

Skims,  specials .  14^@  15  3 

Good  to  choice  .  11  @  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

EGGS 

The  market  is  lower  on  brown  and 
mixed  and  higher  on  nearby  white,  be¬ 
cause  of  temporary  scarcity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  A  few  lots  of  white  eggs  have  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  Far  West  by  fast  freight, 
showing  quality  well  toward  our  nearby 
white.  Duck  eggs  from  Maryland  are  in 
fair  supply,  bringing  upwards  of  35  cents. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  36  @  37 

Medium  to  good .  .  30  @  33 

M ixed  colors,  best .  29  @  30 

Common  to  good .  25  @  28 

Storage,  best  .  19  @  21 

Lower  grades .  14  @  16 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Barrelled  apples  are  arriving  in  large 
quantities,  some  extra  line  wholesaling  at 
$4.  The  majority,  however,  go  between 
$2  and  $3  for  barrels  and  $1.25  to  $2 
for  Western  boxes  that  have  been  prop¬ 
erly  stored.  Defects  of  scald  and  rot 
have  to  be  looked  for  closely  in  stored 
fruit  at  this  season.  The  heavy  receipts 
and  good  quality  in  many  of  the  offerings 
show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
holders  feel  doubtful  whether  there  will 
he  much  advance  over  present  prices.  At 
any  rate  they  are  going  to  keep  the  fruit 
moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  without 
flooding  the  market. 

Apples— BeuDa vis,  bbl . 

York  Imperial  . 

Russet  . . 

Spitz . 

Baldwin . 

King  .  . 

Winesap  . 

Spy  . 

Greening  . 

Box.  as  to  variety . 

Pears.  KietTer.  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  25  @ 

BEANS. 

Prices  are  five  to  15  cents  per  hundred 
higher  on  Marrow,  Medium  and  Red  Kid¬ 
ney.  White  Kidney  getting  scarce. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  00  @  7  10 

Medium  .  6  00  @  0  05 

Pea  .  5  GO  @  5  TO 

Red  Kidney .  6  65  @  6  75 

White  Kidney  .  7  40  @  7  50 

Yellow  Eye .  6  40  @  6  50 

Lima,  California .  6  30  ®  6  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  have  been  lighter  hut  potatoes 
are  dull  and  the  market  very  weak,  with 
more  sales  running  under  45  cents  per 
bushel.  Onions  in  extremely  large  sup¬ 
ply  and  lower,  many  bringing  under  $1 
per  hundred.  The  100-pound  bag  and 
bushel  crate  and  basket  have  largely 
taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  bar¬ 
ren!  sacks  for  onions.  These  were  too 
heavy  for  convenient  handling,  resulting 
in  much  more  damage  to  the  onions.  Old 
cabbage,  except  red,  is  lower. 

Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  40 

Long  Island,  bbl, .  1  75  @  2  00 

State,  180  lbs . 1  25  @  1  50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1  25  @  1  85 

Bermuda,  bbl . .  5  00  @7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  15 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00  @3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  .  SOU  @14  00 

New.  bbl.  crate .  1  75  @  2  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  40  @  90 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @5  (iO 

Onions— Red,  bag  .  0  75  @  1  15 

Yellow,  .  76  @  1  15 

White  .  100  @  125 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  ©  4  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 1  50  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  150  @2  25 

String  Beans,  bn .  1  00  @  4  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  1  50  @  1  75 

Marrow., .  1  50  @  1  75 

New,  bu . 1  00  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  2  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  2  50 

( Continued  on  page  323.) 
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November 
I  )ecember  . 

January 
February  . 

March  .... 

Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New 
dealers  are  running  $1.81  and  $1 
B  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  to  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents ;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  are  two  to  three  cents  lower 
on  practically  all  grades,  because  of 
steadily  increasing  receipts.  Holders  of 
storage  are  making  active  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  their  stocks.  Packing  stock 
ladles  selling  slowly. 

Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  31  @ 

Extra,  92  score  .  30 

Good  to  Choice  .  27 

Lower  Grades .  23 

Storage  .  24 

State  Dairy,  best .  29 

Common  to  Good .  22 

Ladles  .  18 

Packing  Stock .  17 

Process  .  21 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  30?a  cents. 
Philadelphia.  western  creamery.  34  cents. 

_ Boston,  wegtqrn  creamery,  p3., _ 

Chicago  creamery,  24@327 
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Thirty  years  is  a  lonfr  time 
to  guarantee  roofing,  but  we 
do  it !  We  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  38  years,  make  our 
own  roofing  in  our  own  mill, 
and  know  how  good  it  is.  We 
are  not  jobbers,  but  manufac¬ 
turers— always  remember  that. 

We  are  strong  financially,  have  made; a 
big  success  of  our  business,  ana  will  do 
in  business  long  after  you  have  ceased  to 
need  roofing.  When  you  can  buy  from  . 

us  the  best  roofing  made,  at  the  lowest  prices  in  the 
world,  why  take  chances  with  temporary  concerns? 
Write  us  today. 

OUR  30- YEAR  GUARANTEED  GALVANIZED 
ROOFING 

is  made  in  our  own  mills  of  absolutely  boat  selected  No. 
24  gauge  basic  open  hearth  metal,  with  an  extra  heavy 
tight  COATING  OF  GALVANIZE  AND  F  U RE  TIN . ^  1 1  1 S  the 

greatest  roofing  made.  Ask  us  for  price  list  No.  60 
giving  full  details. 

SYKES  STANDARD  GALVANIZED 
OR  PAINTED  ROOFING 

This  is  absolutely  without  doubt  the  best  low  priced 
roofing  made  anywhere.  It  is  the  roofing  on  which  we 
made  our  great  reputation.  Its  low  price  ana  extremely 
high  quality  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  make  it  in  our 
own  mills  and  sell  it  direct  with  but  one  profit  instead 
of  half  a  dozen.  Made  of  high  grade  open  hearth  metal 
with  heavy  coating  of  galvanize.  Full  details  ana  price 
list  No.  206  free.  ...  ,  -  , 

We  also  make  galvanized  shingles  for  houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE  FREE  ESTIMATE 

We  will  gladly  send  you  samples  of  our  roofing  and 
furnish  you  free  estimate  of  complete  cost.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  Bend  us  size  of  building,  length  oi  nage, 
length  of  rafters,  and  you  will  promptly  receive  samples 
and  estimate.  .  .  .  „  .  _ , ^ 

We  say  we  make  the  best  metal  roofing  in  the  world, 
and  this  claim  has  never  been  successfully  challengea. 
Established  in  1877 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co. 

516  River  Road  Warren,  Ohio 

■SMMMBMTi 


Built  and 
Guaranteed 
by  Fairbanks 
for  Farmers 


Capacity 

1,000 

Pounds 


Extra  Large 
Platform 


Write  Today 
for  Fall 
Description 


I— IERE  is  the  new  Fairbanks 
scale  for  farmers — a  high 
class,  guaranteed  scale  of  un¬ 
questioned  reliability — made 
to  sell  at  a  moderate  price. 

FAIRBANKS 

PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 

No  farmer  can  do  without  it.  It  will 
make  money  for  YOU  —  by  checking 
waste  everywhere.  It  will  sell  your 
stock  for  more,  mix  your  feeds  and 
your  fertilizer  economically;  weigh 
your  milk;  save  your  time  and  your 
temper. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Any  part  that  proves  defec¬ 
tive  will  be  replaced  free  of 
charge  by  Fairbanks — at  any 
time. 

Extra  large  platform ;  extra  large  faced 
wheels;  easily  moved  about;  new 
arrow  point  beam.  Simple,  sturdy, 
strong,  everlasting. 

Ask  uour  dealer — or  write  us  for 
Illustrated  descr  i p live  folder. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

416  Broome  Street  New  York  City 

Makers  of  scales  for  every  purpose ;  Farm 
Wagon  Scales  (5  ton);  circular  on  request. 


Cut  down  your 
feed  ' '  // 

mi* 


and  make 
More  Profits 

Feed  less  high-cost  grain  and  chop 
feeds,  but  get  better  results  from  your 
milk  cows,  fat  stock  and  horses,  by  feed¬ 
ing  lower-cost 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

Porto  Bican  cane  molasses  for  strength  and 
flesh— combined  with  sphagnum  moss  for  digestive 
action — in  a  dry  form  nice  to  handle.  Takes  the 
place,  weight  for  weight,  of  feeds  it  replaces,  such 
as  corn,  oats,  chop,  and  coatB 

tMi 

Feed 


much  less.  That  is  clear  gain. 
Animals  ”go  for  it”  —  and  it 
makes  other  feed  taste  better 
when  mixed  in. 

Is  not  sticky,  handles  without 
waste,  licks  up  clean  and  won’t 
“muss  up”  animals  or  fixtures. 
Other  practical  feeders  have 
proved  its  economy  and  merit 
—so  can  you! 

For  Sale  by 
Grain  Dealers 

(In  100-lb.  Bags) 

Xtravim  Molasses  Feed  Company 

30  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


HOBStiCHUt. 

P  iHtfP  AMO  DOBS 
1  UW  *»<««*»  1  JA 
fctRAVlM  MOlASSt! 
PEED  CO. 

“*•  MOAS  St  sons* 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood.  etc.  Send 
-  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Penn  S  George  Sts.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


£-uqmll 


Wet- 

Wcuijd- 

@$2.21 

Wall-Board  takes  the  place  of  plaster  and  lath. 
It  costs  far  less — lasts  much  longer.  And  of  all 
wall-boards,  our  "IMPROVED  BUFFALO” 
brand  costs  least.  Yet  it  is  best  because  it  is 
moisture-proof.  Of  course,  a  soaking  rain 
would  wet  it  through.  But  as  an  interior  wall, 
it  defies  moisture  and  therefore  won’t  warp. 
MAIL  THIS  TO-DAY 


To  the  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO., 

Wall-Board  Dipt.  80-J  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  mail  samples  and 

NEW  WALL-BOARD  BOOK  FREE 

Signed 


1 

1 


Dept.  80-J  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST  FEED 
For  Cows 

All  of  the  sugar  beet  left  after  man's  food 
(sugar)  has  been  soaked  out  by  water.  Clean, 
wholesome,  pure,  dried  vegetable  food. 

iM ill  i*i 


Free  from  adul  '  teration.  Don't 
buy  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal, 
barley,  oats  or  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feed  when  you  can  get 
a  better  feed  like  Dried 

Beet  Pulp  for  less  money  per 
ton.  Ask  your  dealer 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING 
GO., 

^  609  Gillespie  ftldt- 
0ETR0IT, 

MICH. 


Fleece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling,  write  us 
stating  the  quantity  you  have,  with  the 
grade,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
delivered  on  cars  your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants 
5  Railroad  Row  Whits  River  Junotion,  Vt. 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 
Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  4.00 


_ _  Just  the  thing  for 

YrE''rrED  farmers!  Light, 

durable,  sanitary,  waterproof— way  ahead 
of  leather  or  metal  soles  for  all  farm  and 
dairy  work.  Try  a  pair  and  bo  convinced.  Send 
money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by  Par¬ 
cel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.  (Established  1887) 

2911  Vllet  Si..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


WEAR  ALUMINUM  SHOES 


OVERLAND 

To/bet 


Save  Money  and  Prmnt  Sicknata 

Water-proof,  Rust-proof, 
Rot-proof.  Warm  in  winter, cool 
in  summer.  Weigh  t  abou  t  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  severalpairso  Heath¬ 
er,  rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  tell 
i  nsole.  Comfortableto  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  all  worki  n  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  booklet  which  shows 


styles ,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order,  A  posta  1  brings  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  43  Racine,  Wis. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Handy 

Binder 


TUST  the  thing  for  pre- 
serving  files  of  Th« 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N,  Y.  City. 
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l|  The  Henyard  || 

Barley  as  Hen  Food. 

WHEAT  is  going  up  so  high  in  price 
that  evidently  it  will  be  too  valu¬ 
able  to  use  as  hen  food.  Have 
you  ever  tried  barley  as  a  substitute? 

I  generally  use  40  per  cent,  wheat  and 
no  barley  at  this  season.  January  1  I 
began  using  in  place  of  above  about  15 
per  cent  wheat  (red)  and  25  per  cent 
barley,  and  the  egg-yield  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  harry  b.  cook. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  never  used  barley  without 
wheat.  This  is  quite  a  poultry  section, 
and  all  the  men  look  with  disfavor  on 
it  as  a  main  feed.  The  ration  they  all 
seem  to  favor  if  wheat  has  to  be  cut 
out  entirely,  is  corn,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  with  the  corn  preponderating. 
That  is  my  idea  also,  but  the  corn  will 
have  to  be  lessened  for  the  hot  weather. 
New  York.  war.  11.  lyon. 

We  are  trying  to  make  our  supply  of 
wheat  go  its  far  as  possible,  by  merely 
reducing  the  proportion  in  the  scratch 
feed.  I  have  not  had  any  very  extensive 
experience  with  barley  as  a  hen  feed, 
our  usual  grain  being  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat.  But  at  recently  quoted 
prices  I  should,  if  completely  out  of 
wheat,  try  the  following :  Feed  scratch 
feed  composed  of  cracked  corn,  oats  (as 
heavy  as  possible  and  unbleached), 
barley  and  buckwheat,  if  the  latter  could 
be  obtained ;  varying  the  proportions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price,  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  make-up  of  mash  being  fed. 
Then  I  should  increase  the  amount  of 
wheat  bran  and  middlings  in  the  mash, 
relying  upon  them  to  in  some  measure 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  whole  wheat  in 
the  ration.  One  year  I  brought  the 
poultry  through  the  entire  season,  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  without  any 
wheat  whatever;  using  a  large  amount 
of  wheat  feed,  and  with  the  scratch  feed 
limited  almost  entirely  to  cracked  corn 
and  oats.  But  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  I  would  rather 
use  some  barley  than  too  much  oats.  The 
hens  like  it,  and  that  is  a  pretty  good 

test.  ELLIS  W.  BENTLEY. 

New  York. 


Hens  and  Ducks  Together. 

IN  a  pamphlet  of  some  commercial  poul¬ 
try  concern  I  have  lately  seen  the  note  : 
“Do  not  let  the  ducks  run  with  the 
hens.”  Is  this  supposed  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  hens,  or  the  ducks?  I  have 
three  White  Pekins  in  the  run  with  eight 
Brown  Leghorn  pullets.  All  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  May-hatched  stock.  They 
look  and  act  fairly  well,  but  aside  from 
three  eggs  between  December  21  and  31, 
there  has  been  no  product  from  the  lot. 
I  water  the  ducks  in  a  pail  not  filled 
full  enough  for  the  hens  to  reach  into, 
giving  them  water  separate  in  a  jar 
set  on  the  roost  board  apart  from  the 
perch  so  that  it  does  not  get  fouled. 
They  have  a  well  ventilated  house,  ceiling 
being  five  to  eight  feet  with  southeast 
windows  and  good  big  dusting  box.  The 
ducks  are  fed  cornmeal,  bran  and  meat 
scrap  usually  wet,  and  the  whole  outfit 
gets  scratch  feed  in  the  corn  husk  litter 
on  the  shed  floor  with  table  scraps,  cab¬ 
bage  and  cut  bone  at  convenience  and  not 
infrequently.  I  had  better  results  from 
two-year-old  Barred  Rocks  a  ‘year  ago 
with  a  colder  January  than  the  present. 
Does  anything  in  this  note  suggest  suffi¬ 
cient  error  in  my  practice  to  explain  the 
lack  of  eggs?  F.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  hens 
and  ducks  together  if  one  wishes  the  best 
results.  I  heard  last  season  of  a  case 
where  chickens  and  ducklings  were  put 
together,  and  soon  the  ducklings  were  the 
only  survivors.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
ducklings  were  the  cause  of  the  mortality, 
but  the  treatments  needed  by  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  are  so  different  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  them  together  with  profit.  I 
cannot  say  that  your  ducks  are  the  cause 
..f  lack  of  eggs  on  the  part  of  the  hens, 
but  I  would  advise  separation. 

w.  11.  H. 


Ventilating  Henhouse. 

I  WANT  to  know  about  ventilating  my 
chicken  house;  had  thought  of  putting 
ventilator  pipe  up  through  the  roof, 
but  have  not  known  whether  to  run 
pipe  to  floor  inside,  or  have  it  come  just 
through  the  roof.  House  faces  the  south 
with  door  in  west  end  ;  about  two-thirds 
of  frontage  in  windows.  I  keep  window 
open  a  few  inches  except  in  extreme 
weather.  I  have  also  kept  door  open 
through  the  day,  enough  so  chickens 
could  get  out,  unless  too  windy.  There  is 
a  dirt  floor  covered  with  litter,  but  it  gets 
pretty  damp.  The  house  is  overcrowded 
with  chickens,  but  I  wish  to  keep  them 
all  now  until  Spring.  S.  T.  L. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

The  best  method  of  ventilating  a  poul¬ 
try-house  known  to  the  writer  is  to  make 
all  sides  of  the  building  save  the  front 
wind-tight  and  then  to  leave  enough  of 
the  front  open  to  keep  the  air  within  dry 
by  the  free  interchange  of  air  with  the 
outside.  In  your  case,  opening  several 
of  the  windows  and  keeping  them  open 


except  during  storms  would  probably  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose.  The  windows 
should  be  removed  or  thrown  wide  open, 
not  opened  a  few  inches.  If  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  shaft  is  used,  it  should  extend  from 
above  the  roof  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  floor  and  the  inlets  for  the  fresh 
air  should  be  close  to  the  ceiling.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  King  system  of 
ventilation  but  it  is  better  adapted  to 
dairy  stables  than  to  poultry  houses. 

M.  B.  D. 


Wheezing  Hen. 

1IIAVE  a  P.  R.  hen  which  suddenly 
began  wheezing  very  loud,  can  hear 
her  for  50  yards  away.  She  eats 
some;  can  see  nothing  in  her  throat. 
Breath  is  foul,  tongue  dark  colored  with 
a  bit  of  froth  on  the  tip.  I  feel  corn  and 
oats,  also  wheat  in  wheat  straw  litter. 
Can  you  give  any  treatment?  c.  c.  M. 

The  wheezing  may  be  the  result  of 
bronchitis  or  of  some  obstruction  to  the 
air  passages  from  foreign  growths  of  a 
parasitic  nature.  The  hen  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warm  dry  place  and  fed  upon 
soft  food.  Without  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  breathing  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prescribe  intelligently  for 
its  treatment  but,  on  general  principles, 
it  would  be  safe  to  give  a  tablespoonful 
of  castor  oil  to  which  ten  drops  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  had  been  added.  Whether 
or  not  the  hen  will  recover  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  With  Sore  Eyes. 

1IIAVE  a  flock  of  White  Wyandottes, 
pullets  that  have  been  troubled  with 
sore  eyes.  It  only  affects  one  eye  in 
each  bird.  They  become  watery  at  first 
and  them  inflamed  and  close  tightly.  I 
use  peroxide  wash  and  a  solution  of  two 
grains  zinc  sulphide  to  one  ounce  water. 
I  have  cured  them  all  so  far,  but  would 
like  your  advice  so  I  may  prevent  it  in 
future.  My  old  birds  have  not  been 
troubled.  Their  house  is  divided  into 
three  tight  compartments,  eight  feet  front, 
nine  feet  deep,  about  18  birds  in  house; 
dirt  floors  as  dry  as  powder,  no  damp¬ 
ness.  Doors  closed  at  night.  w.  E. 
New  York. 

Simple  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  a  common  af¬ 
fection  of  fowls  during  the  damp  and 
cold  months,  and,  while  usually  due  to 
exposure,  may  appear  in  a  flock  well 
housed  and  cared  for.  The  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  robust  birds  are  not  so  apt  to  be 
affected,  and  prevention  consists  largely 
in  keeping  the  flock  in  good  health  as 
well  as  avoiding  the  exciting  causes  of 
the  trouble.  The  best  test  of  ventilation 
is  the  condition  of  the  air  within  the 
building;  if  it  is  dry  and  fresh,  and  there 
are  no  drafts  sweeping  through  the  build¬ 
ing,  it  is  good  evidence  of  proper  ventila¬ 
tion.  Your  medication  of  the  affected 
birds  is  good,  save  that  you  are  using  a 
pretty  strong  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 
One  half  to  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of 
water  is  sufficiently  strong  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
10  grains  of  boric  acid  to  the  ounce.  This 
should  replace  the  peroxide  wash.  While 
simple  catarrhal  inflammation  may  af¬ 
fect  a  number  of  birds  in  the  flock,  it  is 
not  contagious  and  need  not  cause  serious 
alarm.  m.  b.  d. 


A  poultry  course  right  on  one’s  own 
farm,  genuine  three  days'  course  by  an 
expert,  is  indeed  interesting.  Kansas  is 
doing  this  for  her  farmers,  affording  from 
three  to  five  days’  instruction.  Twenty 
people  or  more  signifying  their  wishes  to 
have  such  school  in  their  community  will 
be  supplied  witli  an  instructor,  after 
March  1.  During  the  Summer  months 
special  courses  will  be  given  in  egg  can¬ 
dling. 


Wisconsin  Wins  In  Big  Hatching 


130-Egg 

Incubator 

130-Chiek 

Brooder*- 


Why  Pay  Mors  l 

For  only  $10  you 
can  get  these  two  prize-  1 
winners  complete,  ready 
to  run— guaranteed  10 
years — on  30  days*  trial—  I 
money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  delivered,  freight 
paid  (East  of  Rockies) 
from  a  firm  which  has  been 
build  in sr  incubators  and 
brooders  for  12  years.  Think 
of  it.  These  two  fine 
chine*— 


Contests  S 


Wisconsin  Incubators  have 

long  proved  their  wonderful 
batching  qualities.  4  Competing 
with  every  make  known,  they 
won  in  the  big  Nat’ I  Hatching 
Contests  of  1910-11-12-13-14. 
Think  of  it.  Five  consecutive  vic¬ 
tories. That  certainly  proves  you  can't 
make  a  mistake.  Shipped  on 

30  Days  FREE 
Trial 


10-Year 

Wisconsins  have  hot  water  heat,  _ 

double  walls,  double  glass  doors,  '  Mnnpv  Book 

copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regu-  •*  *i  «•  g 

lating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made  of  finest,  W  (14)  U  IT  not  Satisfied 

select,  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  ^  . 

or  other  flimsy  material.  Incubator  finished  in  natural  color  — not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  shoddy 
material.  Incubator  and  Brooaer  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the 
oil.  This  is  the  best  outfit  you  can  buy.  If  you  don’t  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days  trial,  send  it  back.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  New  1915  catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize-winning  outfit,  also  shows  larger  machines. 
WRITE  FOR  IT -  ”  "  - - -  5“  ' - - 


FOR  IT  TODAY.  You  can’t  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a  Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  104 


Racine,  Wis. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING, 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 
It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 

which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  fire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  whieh  ^positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  fitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Orate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  (or  circular  and  price  list  of  Iho  brooder  that  solves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  d. 


Free  Catalog 


Cast  Iron 
Coal  Burning 


B 


You  can  now  brood 

f'our  chicks  in  flocks 
arge  enough  to  pay 
big  profits.  Profit¬ 
able  for  1 00  chicks— 
best  for  300  to  500. 


AUTOMATIC  HEAT  CONTROL-SAFE-HEALTHY 

Bums  coal— costa  a  few  cents  a  day.  Magazine  Feed  keeps  even 
fire  ;  prevents  guesswork.  Thermostat  draft  regulation.  Guar¬ 
anteed  felt  holds  heat— chicks  cannot  pick  it  to  pieces. 
Accessible.  Easy  to  clean  and  operate.  Portable.  Durable. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  and  full  oarticulars. 

Candee  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Dept  R,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Candee  Incubators  from  1200  to  5u,000-cgg  capacities. 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOP 


.  Saves  Your  Chicks 


The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hen  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy, 
light,  durable,  sanitary. 

PROOF 
Against 

Hawks,  Rats, 
Weasels,  etc. 

Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size.  open. 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and  labor 
saved.  Write  today  for  free  circulars,  special  prepaid 
offer  and  how  to  turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 

CYCLONE  MFG.  CO.,  PEPT.  O ;  URBANA,  IND. 


Tyc 


5  9  Incubator 

,  OS  Thermometers 

^-“always  tell  the  truth**.  Scientifically  made  and  tested. 
Accurate  and  dependable.  When  buying  an  incubator 
r  brooder,  insist  thatit  be  fitted  with  4 ‘Tycos”  Thermometers, 
t  means  bigger  hatches--better  chicks,  bigger  profits.  Magnifying 
*ns  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  in  temperature 
idicated.  75c  at  your  dealers  or  from  us.  postpaid.  Write  today  for 
ooklet,  * 'Incubator  Thermometer  Facta  Worth  Knowing  .  FREE. 

faicr  fjistrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  I  he  Profits  in 
’  our  200  page  catalog  and 
,  other  valuable  free 
a  printed  matter.  Ad- 
■  dress  our  nearest  office. 

f  Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 
|Dept.  38  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Boston, ffewTork,  Chicniro, 
Kansas  Oily,  Dallas,  Oakland 


Poultry 


3  Style* 
8  Sizes 


Raise  More  Chickens 

D  i!*|.  You  can  do  It  this 
*  OF  1  lOril  yeareasier  than  ever 
—send  for  1915  offer  on  Cyphers  built  incu- 
pbators— 8  sizes— popular  prices— 510 
and  up.  The 

Cyphers  Company 

name  stands  for  18  years  of  service  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers.  You  can  succeed  with  the  help 
l  our  experts.  "  "  ~ 

Kee 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  hatchable  egg.  How  to  make  §200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  book  to 


BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 


14  H  EGG  INCUBATOR 
l*rU  CHICK  BROODER 


•$ 


Both  are  made  of  [ 

Calif.  Redwood,  f 

Incubator  is  cov-  I _ . 

ered  with  asbestos  and 
iron;  has  triple  walls, 

_  copper  tank,  nursery, 

I  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
I  use.  30  DAYS’  TRIAL — money  back  if 
I  notO.K.  WriteforFREECatafogrNow. 

|  iboncud  mcumoii  co„  p«,ti  1 1 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas. .  .  2.50 
The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.50 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


The  Sure  Money  Maker 
For  Beginner  or  Expert 

Poultry  on  your  place  is  a  constant  source 
of  delight  and  profit— turns  kitchen  wastes 
and  farm  wastes  into  ready  money,  every 
day  in  the  year.  Chickens  will  pick  up 


Frank  Hammond 
Preaidant 


their  living  around  a  place  where  they  have  some  range  and  this  is  all  clear  gain. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  will  increase  your  income  many  times  over.  One  Sure  Hatch  will 
get  you  more  chicks  than  20  setting  hens  —  in  less  time,  because  it  is  always  ready;  with  less 
bother,  because  it  requires  les9  attention — will  give  you  cleaner,  healthier,  stronger  chicks,  because 
the  Sure  Hatch  does  not  harbor  vermin,  to  start  diseases  that  are  hard  on  the  little  fellows. 

The  Wife  the  Children  Can  Manage  the  Sure  Hatch 

with  pleasure  and  no  trouble  at  all.  Very  little  time  and  effort  required.  They  can  make  sub¬ 
stantial  deposits  in  the  bank,  in  Spring,  Fall  and  Winter  when  poultry  prices  are  highest. 

Don’t  waste  your  money  and  time  with  machines  that  hatch  chicks  which  will 
not  live.  No  matter  how  good  the  eggs  are  that  you  put  into  a  poorly-built  machine,  the  chicks 
will  be  puny  and  will  die,  because  the  correct  hatching  conditions  cannot  be  maintained— with¬ 
out  variation  throughout  the  hatching  period. 

That*s  Where  the  High-Class  Construction  of 
The  Sure  Hatch  Protects  You 

The  material  used  in  its  construction,  the  careful  way  in  which  it  is  put  together,  its  hot-water  heating 
system  and  absolutely  accurate,  automatic  regulation  of  heat,  moisture  and  ventilation,  make  it  the  greatest 
hatching  machine  on  the  market  — dependable  at  all  times  — an  unfailing  success  —  it  produces  a  strong, 
healthy  chick  from  every  hatchable  egg. 

Early  chicks  bring  the  most  money.  Let  as  send  yoa  a  Sure  Hatch 
freight  paid  nnder  onr  strong  10  year  guarantee  and  on  60  days 
trial.  Yoa  are  safe  in  doing  this;  we  are  responsible,  onr  dealings 
are  always  fair,  as  the  thousands  of  Sore  Hatch  users  tell  yoa. 

Of  coarse,  we  have  Brooders,  but  we  tell  you  about  them  in  our  big,  free  catalog. 

Our  Uncle  Sam  Poultry  Book  is  sent  free  with  every  Sure  Hatch.  No  other  book  contains  so  great  a  fund  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation  telling  you  how  to  succeed  at  the  poultry  business.  Our  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Shows  how  Sure  Hatch  Incubators 
and  Brooders  are  built,  and  why  they  are  the  ones  you  should  have. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  44  Fremont,  Nebr. 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


1915, 


THIC  RURAL  NEW-VOKKER 


3ir 


-  BARRED  ROCKS  - 

S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS, WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy  laying,  trap  nested  birds, 
bred  for  egg  production  and  utility,  prolific  producers,  pens 
contain  nothing  but  vigorous,  healthy,  high  scoring  birds 
t  f  tested  and  proven  quality  and  mated  to  produce  results. 
PureYoung  and  Barron  Leghorns.  Thompsons.  Hawkins 
and  Pittsfield  Rocks.  200-egg  strain  Wyandottes. 

Eggs,  $2.00  for  15— $3.50  f«r  30 

200  purebred  Young  and  Barron  pullets,  hatched  in 
April  and  May.  Splendid,  large,  healthy,  strong  speci¬ 
mens.  Would  make  grand  breeders.  A  bargain  at 
$2.00  each.  Address — 

TERRA  NOVIA  FARM,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


TRAP  NESTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  limited  number  laying  pullets,  $1.50 
each.  Baby  cliioks.  Hatching:  egrgfs, 
and  12  weeks  pullets  from  our  heavy 
winter  laying  strain  of  utility  birds. 
Postal  brings  price  list. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  C  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1.200  two-year-old  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
i  hat  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  and 
white  eggs.  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  75 
cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  Cat- 
l  orth.  England.  Eggs,  strictly  from  these  matings, 
st  per  hundred:  $70  per  thousand:  $1.50  per  setting 
, . f  15.  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del, 


TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272-egg 
hen.  Eggs,  $3  per  15:  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
i’.arron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  11)14)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock. 
Pedigree:  dam,  248:  sire's  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  io, 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


HATCHING  EGGS  ^TT5,NoG  °' 13  -  :*;:S8 

The  “Prices  that  Live  and  Lot  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
70.,  Fertile  Kggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorns 
-s.  C.  1{o<1h— Ilnrrod  Kooks,  M  11  iiiniot It  Pekin 
I  (inks,  J’earl  Guineas.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
with  2o<*  Deposit. 

SUNNYMEAO  FARMS  (850  Acros\  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

i  1  Ui ysuai.k  Black,  Director,  60  Broadway,  N~.  Y. 
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Poultry  Rations;  Heatipg  Laying  Houses. 

WILL  you  compound  a  ration  for  S. 
C.  \V.  Leghorns  for  Winter  layers, 
using  cornmeal  and  meat  scrap  as 
principal  constituents,  also  ground  wheat 
and  bran,  and  without  ground  wheat?  I 
propose  to  use  wheat  and  corn  as  a 
scratch  feed.  2.  Has  anyone  found  that 
it  pays  to  heat  laying  house  of  Leghorns 
in  Winter  in  latitude  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.? 
Pennsylvania.  r.  r.  b. 

1.  I  would  not  advise  grinding  whole 
wheat  for  poultry ;  the  hens  will  do  the 
grinding  cheaper  than  the  miller.  The 
bran  and  middlings  are  more  valuable  for 
hens  than  the  flour  and  the  latter  might 
better  be  sifted  out.  and  sold  for  human 
consumption :  in  other  words,  the  whole 
Avheat  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  its  two  chief  by-products.  A 
good  Winter  dry  mash  may  bo  composed 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  cornmeal.  gluten  feed 
and  beef  scrap.  In  this  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  (without  hulls)  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  gluten  feed,  or  buckwheat 
feed  (hulls  ground  in)  for  the  wheat 
middlings.  Oats  may  well  be  added  to  the 
scratch  feed  if  the  hens  will  eat  them, 
and  buckwheat  also  in  the  Winter.  The 
Cornell  Winter  whole  grain  ration  is  com¬ 
posed  of  00  pounds  corn,  00  pounds  wheat, 
.‘>0  pounds  oats  and  30  pounds  buckwheat. 
Their  dry  mash  consists  of  00  pounds 
cornmeal,  00  pounds  wheat  middlings,  30 
pounds  wheat  bran,  10  pounds  Alfalfa 
meal,  10  pounds  oil  meal.  50  pounds  beef 
scrap  and  one  pound  salt.  2.  f?o  far  as 
I  know,  artificial  heating  of  poultry 
houses  has  never  been  found  satisfactory 
and  all  such  attempts  have  been  aband¬ 
oned.  M.  B.  D. 


FIVE  BREEDS 
On  45  ACRES 
FREE  RANGE 

Write  for  Circulars. 


YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
STRONGER  VITAL¬ 
ITY.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Day  old  chick*. 

Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Shohola,  Pennsylvania 


POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  FREE 
FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  One-half  blood  Barron 
cockerels,  descendants  of  258  and  280-egg  Barron 
cocks,  mated  with  high-producing  hens;  no  pullets 
used.  Sisters  of  cockerels  have  averaged  over  50°b 
WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cockerels, $3.  Circular  free.  A,  B,  Hall, Wallingford,  Conn. 

BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100. 
American  Leghorns,  $13  per  100.  All  hatching  eggs, 
$6  per  100.  Early  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  W1NSOR  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  No. 
3,  Acuslinet  Station,  Neiv  Bedford,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Ezra  C.  Carter,  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  Cockerels  Chicks 

“  The  kind  that  cackle  the  year  round.” 


Money  Making  Poultry 

Ourspecialty.  Leading  varieties  pure-bred  chick¬ 
ens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize  winners. 
Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices;  oldest 
farm.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  catalog  FREE. 

H.  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box  163,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


rnn  CAI  C— Am  booking  orders  for  Leghorn  Day-Old 
rUII  OHLL  Chicks  for  April  delivery.  AH  breeding 
-took  tested  free  from  white  diarrhea  by  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Custom  hatching  4o  per  chick. 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


Tom  Ba  r  ron’s  M 

Hatching  eggs.  2IS-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  Stock  guaranteed.  Jay  H.  Krnisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  Iroudequoit,  N.  Y. 


I  arlv  f  nrnpll  Strain  of  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns 
Lady  uorneil  Olid  lil  ef,gS  for  hatching.  Flock 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs.  $5,  100:  $1.  15.  Chix 
after  May  15.  $12, 100.  S.  L.  l’urdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

”  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron's  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Gockerels-S.C.W. Leghorns 

large  and  heavy -laying  strain  $1  atul  up. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for 
egg  production.  C.  M.  WOOLVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


DD  rn  Xrt  I  A  Y~s*  c-  White  Leghorns 

iv  L,  u  1  v  L  n  l  American  and  Barron 
trains.  Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock.  A 
few  cockerels  left.  P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Foot  tor  Hatrliina~From  standard-bred  S.  C. 
Lggs  ior  naicnmg  White  Leghorns.  $5  per  100. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your  wants. 

PERRY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


April  and  May  hatched,  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

■lay-old  chicks,  410.00  per  100.  Stature  free  range  breeders.  I  red 
for  egg  production.  Harry  Parker,  Ednieston,  X.  Y . 


i4IADAUft|ilfl|f  C-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  B. 
iYlHlfVll  vnlvivo  Rocks.  The  Early  order 
gets  the  chick.  ORDER  at 
once.  Also  Leghorn  cockerels.  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


Torn  Barron's  1  pirhnrns — imported  direct.  2is-260- 
iuiii  Ddiiun  s  Legnorns  egg  strajn.  Four  pullets 

(.aying)  and  cockerel.  $15.  Eggs,  $8  per  100.  Chicks, 
$15  per  100.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SR  W  I  oo,hnrn«-also  Babx  Chix,  Hatch- 
■  be  I*  ■  legnurns  ing  Eggs,  Free  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  It.  Ducklings  and  eggs 
Rocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


Black  Leghorns 

<  he  kind  that  lay.  A-  E  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


Fat  Hens;  Exterminating  Weasels. 

I  AM  much  interested  in  utility  stock, 
and  always  hail  with  pleasure  any  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  poultry.  I 
am  always  on  the  look-out  for  drones,  and 
when  a  bird  comes  under  suspicion  of  not 
contributing  towards  the  egg  basket,  its 
days  are  numbered.  Upon  examination, 
my  surmises  always  prove  correct ;  in 
each  instance,  no  ova  were  present,  at 
least  none  that  could  be  plainly  seen. 
These  birds  were  with  few  exceptions 
pronounced  gluttons,  and  tended  to  over- 
fatness.  One,  a  splendid  looking  ben,  18 
to  20  months  old,  who  in  her  pullet  year 
laid  exceedingly  well  until  her  premature 
molt,  began  laying  some  eggs  before 
Thanksgiving,  then  stopped.  This  bird 
was  always  around,  snapping  up  the 
choicest  bits  at  feeding  time,  then  after¬ 
wards  would  stand  around  ip  a  listless 
manner.  Just  for  an  experiment  she  was 
put  in  the  fattening  pen  for  two  weeks 
and  then  disposed  of.  Examination  re¬ 
veals  the  same  old  story.  Does  over- 
fatness  tend  to  atrophy  of  the  egg-organs, 
and  how  could  a  hen  laying  nice  large 
eggs,  even  if  but  a  few,  after  an  interval 
of  say  six  weeks,  have  no  visible  signs  of 
ova?  2.  What  are  the  best  methods  to 
exterminate  weasels?  B.  G. 

Topshum,  Me. 

1.  This  question  “does  over-fatness 
tend  to  atrophy  the  egg  organs?’’  I  would 
answer,  no;  it  does  not.  Many  times  in 
the  last  20  years  I  have  killed  “over-fat” 
hens,  and  I  think  about  nine  times  out 
of  ten  would  find  a  full-shelled  egg  that 
would  have  been  laid  that  day  if  I  had  lot 
her  alone.  As  to  there  being  “no  signs 
of  ova"  in  a  hen ;  I  doubt  if  there  ever 
was  such  a  hen.  The  ovaries  of  a  hen 
consist  of  some  3,000  “ova” ;  true  some 
are  too  small  to  he  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  hundreds  can  be  counted  with¬ 
out  any  aid  to  the  sight.  The  “ova”  are 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  good  layer  will 
have  a  string  of  them  grading  down  from 
the  full-sized  yolk  ready  to  be  shed  into 
the  oviduct,  all  the  way  to  the  invisible 
ones.  When  a  hen  has  been  molting  for 
two  or  three  months,  the  largest  ova  may 
not  be  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  poultryman  is,  how  to  stimu¬ 
late  those  ova  to  growing,  instead  of 
having  the  hen  turn  her  food  into  fat. 
When  that  problem  is  satisfactorily 
solved,  Winter  eggs  will  no  longer  com¬ 
mand  the  price  they  do  now.  All  wild 
animals  take  on  fat  at  the  approach  of 
Winter,  and  nature  furnishes  nuts  and 
berries,  bugs  and  seeds  galore  for  that 
Winter  overcoat.  So  in  preventing  the 
hen  from  putting  on  fat  at  that  season 
we  are  lighting  nature  herself.  There  is 
more  I  want  to  say,  but  the  editor  has 
got  *o  answer  50.000  questions  this  year 
and  he  must  have  “room.” 

2.  Weasels  are  easily  caught  in  steel 
traps.  Close  the  coop,  cut  a  small  hole, 
say  2 Yj  inches  in  diameter,  near  the 
ground,  and  put  a  steel  trap  close  to  the 
hole;  the  weasel  will  walk  right  into  it 
when  he  tries  to  get  into  the  coop.  Take 
the  trap  away  in  the  day.  If  a  rat  gets 
into  it  first,  the  weasel  will  eat  the  rat. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


“What  does  this  sentence  mean?” 
asked  the  teacher.  “Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes.”  A  small  boy  in  the  back 
of  the  room  waved  his  hand  frantically. 
“Well,  Thomas,”  said  the  teacher,  “what 
does  it  mean?”  “It  means.”  answered 
Thomas,  with  conscious  pride,  “that  a 
man  might  ask  a  woman  to  marry  him, 
but  only  the  Lord  knows  whether  she 
will  or  not.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 


WE  ARE  specialists  in  Standard  Utility  birds,  having  devoted  many  years  of  careful,  practical 
’  v  breeding  toward  making  these  four  popular  varieties  leaders  in  egg  production  and  as  show 
birds.  They  arc  large  size,  healthy  birds  with  vigorous  constitutions,  trap-nested,  and  line-bred  to  lay 
heavily  during  the  winter  months.  The  individual  fowls  in  our  1915  breeding  pens  have  shown  annual 
laying  records  as  high  as  253  eggs  in  their  pullet  year. 

Baby  Chicks  Eggs  for  Hatching  Breeding  Stock 

^~MBSON  Baby  Chicks  are  lively,  hardy,  and  will  mature  quickly.  They  are  shipped  in  strong, 
YJ  well  ventilated  boxes,  every  chick  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely.  Our  large  incubator  capacity 
assures  prompt  shipment.  Gibson  Eggs  for  Hatching  are  guaranteed  higlily  fertile  and  will  give  big 
hatches  of  sturdy  chicks.  Gibson  Breeding  Birds  are  prim,  healthy,  vigorous  specimens  that  will 
infuse  valuable  new  blood  into  your  flock.  We  make  a  specialty  of  stocking  farms  and  country  estates 
with  heavy  layers. 

....  G.  F.  GIBSON 


MARK 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  This  Seasons  Prize  Winners 

Very  hardy  strain.  Raised  "near  the  clouds,”  umTer  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  Hessian 
Hill  Farm  is  situated  on  one  of  America’s  greatest  natural  observatories — overlooking  four 
States.  Eggs  $1.00  per  doz.,  shipped  carefully.  Send  check  or  money  order — with  order. 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  208  Center  Street,  New  York 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  arc  now  booking  orders  (or  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

P)  A  AA.OT  TT  mirk:  Cl  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

i  UL u  ^rii^rvo  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  D;y_oid 

Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 
j  S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 
Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
j.  ___  chick  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
j y  ,  male  bird  the  son  of  a  "200  ego" 

r  %.  Mfz'  hen,  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 

Wl  iuf  Sla,e  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 

All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  bestever  bred.  Chicks 
are  from  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don’t  miss  it.  Send  for  catalog. 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Micb. 


wTatcr  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  he  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  onr  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.J. 
SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-failing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special 
bred  for  Winter  eggs— 200-egg  strain.  125,000  baby 
chicks  for  1915.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity,  @  $6  per  100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
March  1st  $50  per  1,000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Xow  booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  My  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  witli  all  $10  orders,  5th  edition 
shows  where  the  uionev  is.  Circulars  froe. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  7 Pleasant  Yalley,  N.Y, 

WHAT  ARE 

“Efficiency”  Chicks? 

We’are  making  a  specialty  of  large,  high  vitality 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  with  EFFICIENCY 

back  of  them.  Quality  considered,  the  price  is 
just  right.  Guarantee  of  full  count,  safe  delivery 
and  protit-paying  pullets.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our 
illustrated  catalog  and  hatching  dates.  DON’T  DELAY 
— the  quantity  is  limited. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  D  esk  3,  Toms  River,  NJ 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  S.  O.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less,  20e.  each;  one  hundred. 
$15;  five  hundred1,  $62.50;  one  thousand,  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET — "BETTER  CHICKENS.” 
describing  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


TOM 

BARRON’S 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  from  his  best-layingstock. 
Also  Wyckoff  strain.  All  stock  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  bred  to  lay.  Any  number  stresig  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  Fully  guaranteed.  (Moire  Cocks 
and  Cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars  free. 
K.  T.  EWING,  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-^ggs^’.'lc 

Circular.  FERNW000  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point,  New  York 


Hoff’s  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 
Chicks  of  Quality 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P. Rocks 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  The  results  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  experience.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly Tlaielied, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks,  the  kind  that  will  im¬ 
prove  your  lloek  or  start  you  right  in  the  Poultry  business. 

Book  your  orders  NOW.  Send  forniy  illustrated  booklet 
and  reasonable  prices.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Custom 
Hatching. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 

ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHIOKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  witli  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  Hock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Onr  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WAltFEL  «fc  SON,  llohrcrstown,  Pn. 

200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,000 
chicks  per  week  al  terFebruary  15th ;  only  No.  1. high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “Everlay  Strain."  Reasonable 
prices:  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  •  Box  240-E,  Methuen,  Mass. 

FROM  SELECTED 
2-YR.  OLD  HENS  ON 
RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  mature  cockerels 
from  Young's  and  Barron’s  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  size,  and  90% 
fertile.  $7  a  100:  $60  a  1.000.  Inspection  invited. 
The  Nissequogue  Farm,  St-  James  P.  0.,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  EGGS 


I  enn  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
*)  vvU  Hardened  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 
Open  front  houses.  40  acres  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  no  White  Diarrhoea.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
day-old  chicks.  Green  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Richford,  VI. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  ALVEY  HORINE,  Myerwille,  Md. 


CHICKS 


—8  and  10c.  S.  fC.  Buff  Leghorns 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  NEIMOND,  RICHUILD,  PA. 


“■"Say**"  S.  C.  Wlaitc  Lesliora » 

1.500  VIGOROUS  BREE0ERS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS—  MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 12.000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10,000  BROOD 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chix  and  3  months  Pullets.  Wo  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
orders  last  season  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  incubator  capacity  this  Fall  and  will  increase  to  25,000 
next  year.  If  yon  want  oui  products  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited— Send 
for  Booklets.  MOIIEGA^N  FA  KM  Poultry  Plant,  Mohejran  Luke,  New  York.  (1*110110  711  Peekt*klll. 

Owned  and  operated  by  (  has.  II-  Kaktr. 
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Begin  to  Make  a  Showing. 


THE  egg-laying  contest  at  Stores, 
Conn.,  is  now  under  full  swing,  and 
the  “Favorite  liens”  are  contributing 
rather  more  than  their  share,  on  the 
whole,  of  glory  and  eggs.  Like  all  other 
flocks  of  hens,  these  Favorites  have 


Mas.  S.  O.  Travis,  Owner  ok  Rose. 


their  ups 
that  start 


and  downs.  There 
at  once,  while  otln 


are  birds 
rs  remain 


a  little  shy  or  coy,  and  take  their  own 


time  about  getting  ready  to  lay.  Up  to 
Sunday  night,  February  14.  12  of  the 
”0  Favorite  Hens  had  not  laid  an  egg. 
Of  these  three  were  Leghorns,  four  were 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  five  belong  to 
the  Mixed  Breeds.  There  is  no  way  of 
accounting  for  this  slow  start  on  the 
part  of  these  dozen  hens.  They  have 
had  the  same  feed  and  care  that  the 
others  receive,  but  something  was  wrong, 
and  they  simply  do  not  propose  to  start 
until  they  get  ready.  When  they  do 
come  they  may  yet  come  with  a  rush, 
and  get  far  ahead  of  the  others  before 
November  first.  We  do  not  give  any  of 
them  up  yet,  although  some  of  their 
owners  have  become  quite  troubled  over 
the  non-performance  of  their  birds. 

January  was  a  good  month  for  the 
Favorite  Hens.  The  R.  I.  Reds  were 
scored  by  Judge  Card,  a  well-known 
poultry  authority.  There  are  190  Reds 
entered  in  this  contest,  and  out  of  all 
that  number  the  best  scoring  bird  was 
one  of  our  Favorite  Hens.  It  is  some 
credit,  at  least,  to  know  that  this  hen 
is  a  good  dresser,  and  able  to  present 
the  most  fashionable  attire  of  any  Red 
in  the  contest,  although  she  has  not 
done  very  much  yet  at  the  trap-nest. 
We  shall  have  a  picture  of  this  bird  a 
little  later,  so  that  we  may  all  see  what 
a  fine-scoring  Red  looks  like.  When  it. 
came  to  an  egg  record  during  January, 
the  Fpvorite  liens  sit  on  a  front  seat. 
Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte,  owned  by 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  laid  27  eggs  in  the 
31  days  of  January.  Out  of  the  entire 
thousand  hens  in  this 
other  bird  beat  Tilly 
egg-laying — this  was 
Wyandotte  owned  by 
Agricultural  College, 
owned  by  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Dingman.  also  laid 
27,  the  same  number  ns  Tilly,  but  these 
three  birds  led  the  entire  procession  of 
1,000  through  the  month.  That’s  honor 
enough  to  start,  with  certainly,  and  a 
good  enough  performance  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord.  Louisine,  the  Buff 
which  began  to  lay  the  day 
the  contest,  and  lias  kept  it 
laid  20  during  January, 
owned  by  Sirs.  W. 
in  January ;  while 


Out 

contest,  only  one 
at  the  game  of 
another  White 
the  Connecticut 
An  R.  I.  Red. 


and  Patsy,  before  this  contest  is  over, 
and  Betty  M.  is  also  coming  to  the  front 
rapidly.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  state¬ 
ment  below  of  these  ”0  Favorite  Hens, 
Louisine  is  now  at  the  head  with  05 
eggs  up  to  the  night  of  Feb.  14.  Then 
conies  Tilly,  with  50.  Polly  57,  Patsy  54, 
Betty  M.  with  48.  These  hens  are  good 
ones,  and  we  believe  that  a  month  from 
now  some  of  the  others,  noiv  tuning  up, 
will  give  a  fine  account  of  themselves. 
Take  the  record  of  Louisine,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  In  100  days  she  laid  05  eggs,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coldest  and  hardest  part  of  the 
season.  There  isn't  any  question  about 
the  character  of  that  record ;  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  bird  in  the  contest.  Of  course,  we 
hear  of  wonders  performed  by  individual 
hens,  but  Louisine  out  there  in  the  lime¬ 
light  at  the  egg  contest,  goes  quietly  on 
holding  her  own  with  the  best.  These 
leaders  are  having  their  run  at  this 
time,  but  wait  a  little,  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift.  There  are  8% 
months  yet  to  go,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  some  of  these  birds  now 
getting  themselves  into  shape  will,  when 
they  <mce  start,  make  a  record  that  will 
get  back  most  their  lost  ground  This 
week  we  are  glad  to  print  pictures  of 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt.  of  New  Jersey; 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Marlatt’s  hen,  Polly,  had 
laid  57  eggs  up  to  Jan.  14,  while  Rose 
had  laid  31.  The  contest  is  now  attract¬ 
ing  great  attention,  for  these  Favorite 
liens  are  probably  fairer  samples  of  the 
better  class  of  farm  poultry  than  have 


Mas.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  Owner  ok  Polly. 


ever  been  entered  at  any  of  the  egg  con¬ 
tests  before.  We  shall  see  what  another 
month  does  to  them. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  to  Feb.  14. 


Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Virginia,  Pocahontas. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt.  New  Jersey,  Polly . 

Mrs.  T.  Sehwenk,  Connecticut,  Itoxy-Lou . . . . 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  Lady 

Pierce  . 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  New  York,  Rose.... 
Mrs.  YV.  It.  Merrick,  Massachusetts.  Betty  M. 
Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Betty.... 
Mrs.  Andrew  ,T.  Wilson,  Connecticut.  Betty.. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews,  New  York,  Golden  Lass 
Mrs.  Cecil  Farnliam,  Maine . 


57 


31 

48 


Leghorns — Record  to  Feb.  14. 


Orpington 
she  entered 
up  so  well, 
Betty  M., 
R.  Merrick,  laid  23 
Betty,  owned  by 


Mrs.  N.  I).  Rand,  New  York.  Lucy . 

Mr*.  Lewis  J.  Ilappicb,  New  York,  Lady 

Hopeful  . 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann . . 

A.  .7.  Skollle,  New  York,  Ity . 

C.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy . 

Walter  Fletcher,  New  York,  Peggy.... 
Tillie  B.  Cloud.  Pennsylvania.  Peggy.. 
Josephine  Hollenbach,  Pennnsylvania, 


Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 
Mrs. 

Viola 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania.  Beauty.. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Hilborn,  New  York,  Madam 
Tootsey  . 


30 

4 

1 


23 


18 

54 

5 


28 

35 


Mixed  Breeds — Record  to  Feb.  14. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Wilson,  laid  22 — perhaps  one 
egg  short  because  she  had  no  middle 
name.  Rose,  owned  by  Mrs.  Samuel  O. 
Travis,  laid  21  during  the  month.  Tilly, 
the  White  Wyandotte,  not  only  stood 
on  a  front  seat  during  the  month  of 
January,  but  during  the  five  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  laid  30  eggs  out  of  a  possible 
total  of  35 ;  in  this  respect,  we  think, 
standing  ahead  of  any  other  hen  in  the 
contest.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  lively 
contest  between  Tilly,  Louisine.  Polly 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Earl,  Connecticut,  White  Wyun- 

dotte,  Gladness  . 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Conell.  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Polly  . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White 

Wyandott”,  Tilly  . 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock, 

Bridgeman  Girl  . 

Mrs.  G.  L..  Rothgeb,  Virginia.  Barred  Rock, 

Roxle  . 

Misses  Osier  &  Wilcox,  New  York,  Barred 

Rock.  Marguerita  . 

Mrs.  Robert  II.  Wood,  Elmwood.  Little 

Falls.  N.  Y..  White  Rock.  Faith . 

Mrs.  Joseph  <11  Fabrizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 

Minorca.  Betina  . 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff 

Orpington,  Louisine  . 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker.  Massachusetts,  Buff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  . 


59 

20 


IS 
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IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
GOOD  HENS, AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DO  HER  LEVEL  BEST 


Prairie  Slate  Portable  Hover 


Here  is  a  quickly  portable  hover  that  has  made  goot 
among  thousands  of  critical  buyers.  Constructed  of  gal 
vanized  steel,  light  in  weight,  heavily  insulated, 

economical  in  oil  consumption.  _  - 

Adapted  to  any  brooder  house. 

A  complete  equipment  at  low  coat. 

Built  to  eatisfy  the  demand  for  a 
dependable  —  practical  brooder. 

Prioe  SS.50,  Write  for  Catalog.  , 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 


125  MAIN  STREET.  HOMER  CUT,  PA. 


MacKellar's  Charcoal 


For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer*  of 
Charcoal  Product*.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1841 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY! 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  Jowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

j  vSBSP  h  WB  *|1UU)C  LATEST  MODEL  , 
I  mflPin  5  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
1 10  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Book  free. 

IBBF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16.  MILFORD, MASS,  ai 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


If  you  want  plenty 
of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit  ■,  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds;  feed  “Maka 
Sliel.”  Used  by  the  largest 
poultry  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags,  f.  o  b.  cars; 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  ^  ton  $5.60; 
one  ton  $10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED 


Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  breiT  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laving  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent.  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets.  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
liens.  Fertile,  strong,  liatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red1  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens,  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  ail  over  TT.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels. 
Grand  breeders 
from  heavy  layers. 
$3.0(1  and  $5.00  each. 

Doty  &  Freese 

Route  9,  (Ionesco,  N.Y. 


COLONIAL  REDS 


We  offer  line  pedigroed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  hens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lilies.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatohing 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Reds  hold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird,  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  46  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  -  Box  O.  Temple,  N.  II. 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 


DCI1C— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  rod  to  the 
skin.  Eggs,  $150  to  $5.00  (15).  Utility. 


$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90#  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Chicks.  Booklet,  Austin's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.H. 


AUSTIN  S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


200-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs.  $6  per  100;  $10  for 
200.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100.  Cockerels.  $2  each. 

ANNA  M.  JONKS,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S 


WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 


PA.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  eggs  and  value: 
nv**r.  236.  4tBaroness  V**  laid  282  epjrs  :  others,  274,252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value  ;  aver. 
208!^  ;  2nd  Prize  in  efrgg. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Barronj  Leghorns.  284  :  *111117  Hocks,  242  : 
Yfbert  Reds,  257.  Prize  Konens.  Big  Toulouse  CJeese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

batching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world’s  best-laying 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


For  Sale- Duston’s  Wyandottes  JUJ  wuh^ni-e- 

lated  cockerel,  $15.  Mrs.  NELLIE  JONES,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y 


gAItRON  LEGHORN  AND  WYANDOTTE 


records. 


Sh  trap-nest 
Isville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks 

from  heavy-laying  hens.  Circular.  MIDDLEBltOOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


Golden  Wyandottes  ft 


H.  Adkins 


“  Perfection  ”  Barred  Rock  Cockerels — 


Only  a  few  of  those  snappy  barred  birds  left,  $3.  $( 
and  $<">,  according  to  quality.  Thompson,  Hawkins 
and  Bradley  strains.  The  combination  spells  “  Perfec¬ 
tion.”  Money  returned  if  not  pleased.  Book  your  order 
now  for  Hatching  Eggs  from  Prize  Winning  Stock. 


Dr.  HAY1UAN,  Doylestown,  l’a. 


Wilson’s  White  RocksTL™”o‘Sni,'S 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis.  N.  H. 


Fiplri’c  Ruff  Rnrlr*- win  5  Ribbons  at  Boston 

rieia  s  duu  hocks  iast  month  rmno*  n^i,. 


erels  and  Pullets. 


Dandy  Cock- 
Field,  Somers,  Connecticut 


EGGS  from  thoroughbred  Rock*.  Wyandotte*,  Loghorn«.  Red*, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Minorca*.  Houdana,  Hamburg*,  Ancon- 
as,  15,  *1;  40,  »2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quabcrtown,  Pa. 


GOOD  ROOSTERS  CHEAP— Rock*,  Red*.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes. 

Leghorns,  Minorca*,  Games  and  others.  Write  want*.  Ilia 
Illustrated  circular  Free.  John  E.  Houtwolo,  Harrisonburg,  Va 


Ruff  R  nr  Ire — Good,  vigorous  cockerels.  $3.  Eggs.  $2 

DUII  HULKS  a  setting.  C.  D.  POWELL,  Vermilion,  Ohio 


0T, 


STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  0RPINGT0NS-$2.  up. 
Eggs  and  chicks.  OWEN  E.  MELI0US,  Stanley,  N  Y 


WHITE  CORNISH 


FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9.  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs.  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountvllle,  Ya. 


Light  Brahmas-”^7’  thoroughbred.  Thir- 


year.  Cockerels.  $2.50. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk, Conn 


Mottled  Anconas  (£oc-? -RK -s’-  ®1,r>0  Each 


leo.  K.  How-dish.  Esperance,  N.Y. 


Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklings~Ti,r,inyfi  8u - 


perior  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Rouen  Ducks,  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville.  Pa 


flhlrkonc  Oucklinos—  Barred,  White  Roeks,  Reds, 
UIIIUACIIS,  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100;  Pekin 
ducklings,  $25  per  100.  Indian  Runners.  $20.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Brooks  Farrar,  Sooth  Easton,  Mass. 


BAHY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS — Reds, 
Rocks.  Leghorns,  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings. 
Norton  brooders  and  incubators.  Catalog.  Write, 
FRED  C.  NORTON,  -  Fall  River.  Mass. 


LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS~^!^^ 

dollars  a  pair.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.00  per  15. 
C.  E.  ERNEST,  K.  D  41,  GA8POKT,  N.  Y. 


PI  FARVIPItf  FARM— Well  bred  poultry,  Ducks. 
vLCHIl VICVI  rwnm  Geese  0avieR  Interesting 

Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  S0U0ER,  S0U0ERT0N,  PA 


cn  Variofioe  chickens,  oucks,  geese,  turkeys. 

QU  V  duelled  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogne  free.  H.  A.  Sunder  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa . 


WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE 


-Finer  than  ever, 
buy  your  breeders 
now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa' 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-over200extra 


Heavy  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best, 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


80  White  Holland  Turkeys  ib,«-  yearll?«8’ 


toms,  16  yearling 
hens:  pairs,  trios,  not  akin.  Walnut  HLU  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mor.,  Taloott,  W.  Va. 


White  Holland  Turkeysi^b.ffiVS 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 


Toms  weighing:  20  lb«.  and  over,  $7.00  each*  Hens  welching;  12 
to  15  lbs.,  $5  each.  Mrs.  John  II.  Jnnnpy,  HrookovlIU,  Maryland 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  k4.0!. &  R  c 


Eggs, 

$1.00  per  16.  FawnR.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PTTRP  RDCn  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
lUIYL  L>  IV  HaYJ  stiver  Campinesand  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp. 

Irving  A.  Wheeler,  R.  F.  0.2,  Maplewood  Farm,  Massena.N.Y. 


Half  Wild,  Half  Bronze  Young  Toms  Fh°aRr<s£\ame, 

weight  about  twenty  lbs.  $10  to  $15  each.  Also  White 
Wyandotte  Cockerels.  A.  M.  WALKER,  Windsor,  Conn. 


COD  Q  A  I  FT  — A  few  choice  Mammoth 
■  ^  Bronze  Turkeys  bred  from 


thoroughbred  stock.  R.  E.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TOMS ^hena-*4-  Wa,so" 


Aoores  Corner,  Mass 


cniinm’Q  illus. poultry,  hare  and  dog 

OUUUCn  O  CATALOG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 
Specialty.  Edwin  Souder,  Dept.  A,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Heavy-Laying  strain  Silver  Cam- 
pine  Cockerels— three  dollars  each.  Trios,  Ton 
dollars.  O.  W.  McWilliams,  Rhodesdale.  Md. 


CHICK  and  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  In  **H  &  D"  Boxes. 
CUIXXPlNf'  ROYFC  Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggs  will  notbreak. 
«*HI““llvvi  HUAtS  Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

“H  &  D”  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  "Flow  *o  Pack  It  lor  Parcel  Post.”  Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  “  H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

THE  fifteenth  week,  ending  Feb.  14, 
shows  a  gain  of  175  eggs  over  the 
previous  week,  the  number  laid  be¬ 
ing  2.218.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes  make  the  highest  score  this  week, 
viz..  49.  equaling  the  high  score  made 
by  Storrs’  White  Wyandottes  last.  week. 
Two  pens  of  It.  I.  Reds  tie  for  second 
place,  with  scores  of  48  each.  They 
are  Chas.  O.  Polhemus’  pen  from  New 
York,  and  Springdale  pen  from  Connect¬ 
icut.  Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s 
sour-milk  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  laid 
40.  and  their  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  laid  42. 
The  average  for  the  White  Wyandotte 
pens  is  80.7.  The  R.  I.  Reds  are  next 
with  an  average  for  the  week  of  29.7 ; 
the  White  P.  Rocks  average  27.6 ;  the 
Rarred  Rocks  average  24.4 ;  and  the 
White  Leghorns  15.9.  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  still  lead  all  other 
pens  in  the  total  output,  their  score  be¬ 
ing  560,  but  here  in  this  town  we  have 
10  White  Wyandotte  pullets  shut  up  in 
a  house,  to  compare  with  Cam’s  birds. 
These  have  gained  steadily  on  his,  and 
the  last  time  I  heard  from  them  were  68 
eggs  ahead  of  Cam’s.  This  is  no  sham, 
it  is  actual  fact.  This  Wyandotte  breed, 
‘Made  in  America,”  is,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think,  going  to  be  the  great 
American  breed.  No  other  breed  excels 
it  as  a  broiler  when  young,  or  as  a  table 
fowl  when  mature,  and  for  laying  eggs, 
its  records  do  all  the  talking  necessary. 
The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut . 

Frank  T,.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts . 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln.  Connecticut.... 

.Tules  J.  Francais,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn 
O.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Rocks. 

Lenzen,  Massachusetts... 

Farms,  Massachusetts. . . . 

Farms,  Massachusetts. . . . 

Farms.  Massachusetts. .  . . 

Farms,  Massachusetts. . . . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottos. 

Tom  Rarron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam,  Englaiuf  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut... 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Reek.  Connecticut. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen, 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen, 

Mapledalo  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

.1.  F.  Byron.  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York . 

llillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut . 

•  'has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

II.  M.  Bailey.  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen, 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen, 

Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y.  City . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

I).  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford.  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut  . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut  . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York . 

X.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Rraeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York  . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut  .... 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York  . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse.  New  York... 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen, 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  _ 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut 
Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut.. 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts.. 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York.... 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut . 

('has.  Ileigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 

EdwarcT  Cam,  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Hanks.  New  York.... 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm.  New  York. 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut 


Salmon  Faverolles. 


Albert  T. 
Branford 
Branford 
Bran  ford 
Bran  ford 


A.  A.  Hall, 


Conn . 
Conn. 


Week 

22 

23 

29 

23 

17 

28 

29 


20 

27 

.32 

24 

29 


49 

30 

20 

21 

34 

33 

40 

19 

19 


Conn . 
Conn . 


Storrs 
Storrs 


29 
19 
39 

33 

30 
30 
48 
23 
37 

8 

29 

23 
28 

32 
42 

30 

24 

33 
48 
32 
14 
11 


10 

18 


Conn . 
Conn . 


Connecticut. ...... 

Connecticut . 

Connecticut . 

Ohio  . 

,  New  York  City.. 

Connecticut . 

York 


Branford  Farms! 

Branford  Farms, 

Branford  Farms. 

Anna  Dean  Farm, 

Rural  New-Yorker 
A.  S.  Sondregger, 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn.! _ 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut.. 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan... 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Silver  Campines. 

I’ncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut.. 
Lewis  E.  Trickett,  Connecticut . 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 


15 

21 

32 

13 
20 
20 
11 

0 

7 

14 
24 

7 

8 
10 
22 

19 

20 
18 
34 

17 

22 

30 

0 

13 
32 

14 
10 
22 

16 
17 
12 
14 
13 
13 

5 

4 

10 

12 


15 

19 


29 

21 


26 


Total 

433 

309 

252 

252 

235 

272 

190 


182 

05 

90 

128 

170 


226 

385 

500 

304 

379 

348 

219 

344 

107 

311 

313 

137 

304 


199 

494 

251 

237 

205 

320 
171 
382 
325 
409 
212 
310 
197 
184 
227 
338 
190 

321 
98 


110 

113 


353 


215 

270 

242 
201 

243 
211 
122 
250 
212 
209 
310 
305 
138 
352 
120 
318 
114 
342 

98 

341 

100 

192 

179 

247 

393 

308 

135 

245 

237 

249 

82 

177 

209 

213 

188 

229 

170 

253 

170 

44 

55 

146 


28  306 


253 

119 

108 


Boughoregan  Farm,  Maryland . 

21 

108 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek.  Florida  . 

6 

67 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island  . 

23 

2  OS 

B.  I’.  Nase,  Connecticut  . 

30 

79 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Fa . 

20 

108 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

24 

170 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Light  Brahmas  for  Soft  Roasters. 

JOWN  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Plymouth.  Mass.,  and  want  to  make  a 
start  in  the  poultry  business.  I  am 
unable  for  business  reasons  to  start  oper¬ 
ations  before  the  latter  part  of  June.  I 
am  thinking  of  Light  Brahmas,  as  they 
seem  to  be  very  popular  along  the  South 
Shore.  b.  j. 

The  Light  Brahmas  used  to  be  very 
popular  among  the  South  Shore  soft 
roaster  growers,  but,  in  the  past  10  or 
35  years,  the  American  varieties,  notably 
the  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
have  pretty  well  supplanted  the  Brahmas 
in  popular  favor.  Considerable  of  the 
blame  for  this,  however,  lies  with  the 
Light  Brahmas  themselves.  They  have 
drifted  to  the  discard  because  the  stock 
of  Light  Brahmas  has  “run  out”;  their 
eggs  failed  to  hatch  well,  and  what  chicks 
were  hatched  did ‘not  live  well  and  grow 
well.  That  this  serious  fault  could  be 
overcome  by  careful  and  systematic  breed¬ 
ing  up  of  strength  and  vigor  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  even  then,  it  might  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Rocks  wouldn’t  pay 
bettor  year  in  and  year  out.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  Rocks,  Rods  and  Wyan¬ 
dottos  lay  many  more  eggs  within  a  year, 
the  eggs  hatch  well  and  the  chicks  grow 
well,  and  the  net  result  is  a  substantially 
better  profit,  because  there  are  many 
more  pounds  of  meat  to  sell  to  market. 
Light  Brahma  roasters  will  average  one 
to  two  pounds  heavier,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  heavier  roasters  sell  for  the  highest 
prices,  but,  in  the  long  run,  numbers  of 
roasters  marketed,  even  if  one  to  two 
pounds  lighter  in  weight,  pay  better. 
The  distinctive  soft  roaster  district  lies 
somewhat  north  of  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
between  the  towns  of  Kingston  and 
Ilingham  and  east  of  the  “Short  Line” 
railroad  to  Plymouth,  via  Whitman  ;  the 
center  of  the  district  is  about  at  llanover. 

A.  F.  II. 


30,000  CHICKS  FOR  1915 


From  heavy  laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Don’t  take 
chances  with  eggs.  Buy  day- 
old  chicks.  It’s  the  only  sure  way 
to  get  a  perfect  hatch  every  time.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 
Booklet  Free. 

THE  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

Route  No.  2.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Tom  Barron  Strain,  White  Leghorns 

from  258  ogg  parentage.  Bugs,  SI  per  15;  $5  per  100. 
Chicks,  $12  per  100. 

Lewis  Sellen,  -  -  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

THE  HEN  THATLAYS 

S.  C.  White  and  Grown  Leghorns.  Also  Konen 
Duck  Eggs  lor  hatching  Semi  for  catalogue. 

M.  E.  BOLT,  -  Cinciniiatus,  New  York 

S.  C.WXEGHORNS 

layers.  Eggs,  $5— 100.  Chicks  a  specialty.  lOcts.  each. 

Sunshine  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0.  No.  1,  Ridoely,  Md. 


Oflflfl  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  DAY-OLO  CHICKS,  between 
A.UIMI  March  23  and  April  15;  raised  from  selected 
yearling  and  two-year  old  stock,  at  12  cents  each. 

hit'll.  POLLTliY  FARM,  .  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


from  two-year-old 
S.  O.  W.  Leghorn 
free  range.  $5  per  100:  $45  per  1000.  Orders  carefully 
executed.  Write,  Crystal  Sprint)  Farm,  Millington.  N.  j. 


Barred  rock  All  chicks  guaran- 

ABY  CHICKS  J  teed  to  be  the  de- 

—  — ^  ‘ fr. ,,  scendents  of  hens 

We  Guarantee  J  with  recordsof  200 

SAFE  DELIVERY  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 
Price  25  cents  each,  $25  a  hundred. 

C.  E.  BURGER  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

White  Rocks  Exclusively^^ 'pfr  is! 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1014.  Baby  eliieks,  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R,  T.  L.  Poole.  DeWitt,  H.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Nonpareil  Strain.  $2  each.  Eggs  In  season. 

II,  II.  HENION,  lirockport,  New  York 

PARK’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  H  Rocks'  R«zes.  c. 

I-Hnu  o  £UU  CUU  OinAin  Aneonas,  Red  Sussex. 
Fine  breeding  stock,  selected  hatching  eggs.  Day- 
old  chicks-  J.  Sheldon  Tyler,  Koine,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Success  Strain  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Hocks  and  Single-Comb  White 
A  _  Leghorns.  Prices  right.  Send  for 

1915  FREE  CATALOGUE  full  of  information  you  want. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Boltos,  Mass. 


©INGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PUL- 
**  LETS.  Also  White  Wyandottes,  Make  room 
spring  hatching.  Stoneleigh  Farm,  Solebury,  Penn. 

FAWN  Indian  Runner  ducks.  White  eggs.  Prize  win¬ 
ners.  Eggs  81.25  and  $2.00  per  13.  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Box  160.  Flondors,  N.  J. 

S  G  Whifp  I  psrhnrns  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

0.  U.  mine  LBgnurni  Heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Md. 

S.  C.  Whitej-eghorn  Cockerels,  No.  2  LEn.TSRjD 

UTILITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  EGGS  *1.75 
lor  15;  *6.00  por  100.  HERBERT  D.  ROOKS,  MILLS.  PA 

Ra rroii  Rnnlr c~ ' Strictly  choice  young  and 
uaiicu  llUwlVo  yearling  birds  for  sale.  Write 
Geo.  Greenwald,  .  Haiuesjiort,  N.  J. 


>>WV\V\WWWWV\WWVW\\\WWV»WWVV»W\V*WV\WW1 

THE  ONLY  COLONY  BROODER 
HEATED  BY  HOT  WATER 

Absolute  perfection  in  brooder  construction.  An  inex¬ 
pensive,  portable  machine  which  combines  all  the 
economy  and  convenience  of  small  brooders  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  most  expensive  hot-water  pipe  systems. 

The  Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder 

will  lighten  your  labor,  cut  your  expenses,  save  worry 
and  raise  your  chicks  with  the  least  mortality.  We 
guarantee  this— "Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.” 

The  Blue  Hen  will  give  the  best  of  service  for  years 
because  oi  its  superior  constr  uction.  Free  from  fire  risk- 
burns  coal — temperature  automatically  regulated— simple 
and  inexpensive  to  operate— turns  trying  work  into 
pleasure. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  dependable  book  on 
chick-growing.  Mailed  free. 

WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Drawer  37  Lancaster,  Penna. 

MUUUUUWUVUUUUUUUiUUUUUVUVUiHiWUVVUUUWI 


4-in-l  Poultry  House  ! 


No  dark  corners  to  harbor  disease-breeding  filth. 
Portable,  Sanitary,  Cozy,  Vermin  proof.  Open  air 
sash  and  muslin  front.  Sectional  floor  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  meet  purposes  of  breeding,  brooder,  colony 
or  laying  house.  Erected  with  a  hammer  and 
wrench.  For  information  and  prices,  address 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  BoxC,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


My  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts” 

Tells  how  thousands  make  big  hatches, 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  hatching 
outfits.  Tells  how  users  won  13  more 
World’s  Championships  in  1914,  making 


Times 
WORLD’S 
Champion 

Write  today  for  this  great  Free  Book.  Join  the 
money-making  World’s  Champion  Poultry  Kaisers. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of  m^. 

$800  Gold  Offers 

My  10-ycar  personal  money-back 
Guaranty— my  low  prices,  freight 
prepaid.  Sec  World’s  Champion  ma¬ 
chines  in  actual  colors.  Start  early 
for  gold  offers.  Jim  Itohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  WIs 


RECORD  HATCHES 


Mrs.  Halton  of  N.  Vernon,  Ind  ,  re¬ 
ports  two  100  per  cent  hatches  from 
her  Progressive  Incubator.  Only 
Incubator  with  double  walls  and 
hundreds  of  dead  air  cells.  All  wood 
parts  Calif  orn  la  lied  wood.  No  extras 
to  buy.  Money  back  guarantee. 


1  155 
“  EGG 

Setup 
ready  for  use 


7.35 

I  FOR 


LOWEST  PRICE  VET 

fSr  155  EGO  INCUBATOR 

FSelf-regulatlng — ventilating — copper  boiler  —  hot  f 
’  water  heat,  safety  lamp,  egg  tester,  2  doors— ther- 
[  momoter.  Freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Incuba-  ' 

tor  and  Brooder  both  for  $9.8s. _ 

|  Order  now  or  send  for  big  tree ~ 

Incubator  Book. 

[  Progressive  Incubator  Co. 

Box  145,  Racine,  WIs. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  16  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  Wrtte  tor  BARGAIN  PRICES 

NPTTINr  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

^  5  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 

FOR  9AI  C — Ncw  Cyphers  sectional  Paradis©  Brooder  (Oil 
rUll  OALl  burner)  *100  chick  capacity.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $,1.00.  s.  <\  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.60.  White 
Holland  Toms,  $6.00.  JAMES  H.  OWEN,  R.  D.  4.  East  Coldenham,  N  T. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Bellmoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $tl  per  hundred:  $50  per  thousand.  Kggs 
that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  It.  I),  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  Mating  List  ami  FREE  Offer.  First 
come,  First  served.  Only  one  in  each  town.  EGG 
RECORD,  200.  Record  pen,  212(5-  Average  flock,  170. 

THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS.  BOX  R-N,  FORT  ANN.  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


of  quality.  Greatest 
layers  on  earth.  A 
combination  of  the  best  American  and  English 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50 — 15;  $6.00—100. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  W.  Vare,  Prop.,  Hanimonton.  N.J. 


THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN 


for  Kggs  and  Meat 
Trap-nested  White 
Orpington  Kggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
Catalog  Fkks.  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  lqons,  N.Y, 


BUFF,  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  U.  I.  RF.DS—  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15;  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Aneonas,  Bl.  Minorca,.,  Etrgs,  $1.00 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A,  Roth,  quekerlown.  Pa. 

Barron  Cockerels  LINDSAY,  Cutchogue,  L.l. 


Homer  Pigeons  For  Sale 

ABOUT  50  FINE  YOUNG  BIRDS,  MATED 
PAIRS  AND  YOUNG  ONES.  $20  THE  LOT. 

M.  F.  WATKINS,  Moriches,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  Nested  Rhode  Island  Reds 

The  cockerel  heading  Ben.  No.  1  is  bred  from  a  hen 
having  a  record  of  248  Eggs  in  301  consecutive  day*. 
Eggs  from  this  pen  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  Other  pens, 
$2  per  15;  $5  por  50;  $8  per  100.  Orders  taken  now 
for  fall  lions,  pullets  and  cockerels. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Aneonas  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Very  Best  Strains 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
Silverton  Poultry  Farm 
Box  1  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

-p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
iv.  1.  anij  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Bocks,  8.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  HatehingEggs 
and  Cliix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

R.  C,  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  e®3e°° 

Utility  stock.  Z.  N.  Reach,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

D  C.  It.  I.  REDS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
n*  EGGS  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying  strains. 
$1  per  13;  $0  per  100.  A.  HAVENSTEIN,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

The  coming  utility  fowl.  Write 
*'cu  vjuisca  for  descriptive  mating  list  of 
imported  birds.  W.  W.  Graves,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 


DUMPLING  DOLLARS 

last  average  of  flock. — Figure  your  cash  profits 
at  30  cents  per  dozen.  Hig,  husky  Coekerels  now 
ready,  also  some  good  cocks,  $3  each.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $2  perT5.  Satisfaction  positively  guaranteed. 

MONTROSE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
R.  R.  Turner,  Prop.,  The  Plains,  Va. 

from  White  Wyandotte  or  White  I,eg- 
tllllu  ,10rn  hens  mated  with  Barron  cockerels, 
™*",—w75  cents  a  doz.;  30  eggs  for  $1.50.  Will 
prepay  for  15  per  doz.  additional  in  2nd  and  3rd  zones. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 

PRI7E  WINNING  White  Wyandottes  and  Sil- 
’  ***“■“■  limn  mu  ver  Campines,  yearling  hens. 
$1.00  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  5  cents. 

MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Whifp  WvanrfnttOQ- Fa'"ons  213-egg  strain. 
Ifnne  nyanuoiies  White  Orpingtons,  Kell- 

erstrass  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  setting;  $0  per  100. 
Baby  chicks,  cocks  and  cockerels.  Itonnie  View 
Poultry  Farm,  E.  W.  Hiohy,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

8  Half  Barron  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  pullets  that  are  laying, 
only  $15.  Ownland  Farm,  llox  497,  South  Hammond,  \. 

LIGHT  RRAHMAS~C!iamt)ion  State  Cup  Win- 

LlUrl  I  DnHnmHO  ners.  Send  for  Mating  List 
and  Free  Offer.  First  come,  First  served.  Only 
One  in  each  Town  can  have  the  Free  offer. 

THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS.  BOX  R  N.  FORT  ANN.  NEW  YORK 


BurnettTurkeys 


Madison  Square,  1915.  Gold 
Special:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  »  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W,  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  “V: 

DftOHZE  TURKEYS  AND  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS  At  DarRaln 

“  prices.  Eggs.  C.  I>.  Kane,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns' s! 

$8  50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each! 

Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanmi-on-Cay  uga,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Buff  Orpington  ducks;  3 Pekin  drakes 
"I  cheap.  Eggs  $1.25  per  12.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON.  Flanders.  H.  J. 


NO  MATTER 

WHERE 

LOCATED 

or  what  line  of  farming 
your  neighbors  are  en¬ 
gaged  in,  they  will  find 
something  to  interest  them 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Get  their  subscription  and 
obtain  one  of  the  Rewards. 
Write  for  Reward  List  to 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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'1'HiC  KUHiAL,  NEW-YOKKER 


February  27, 


If  The  Potato  Crop  Situation  || 

I  READ  with  considerable  interest  the 
article  on  the  first  page  of  the  Feb.  G 
issue  in  regard  to  the  potato  crop  and  the 
lack  of  proper  methods  of  distributing 
not  only  potatoes,  but  practically  all  farm 
produce.  You  rightly  said  that  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  farmers  themselves  to  take 
up  and  the  sooner  they  take  it  up  the 
better  for  their  own  interests,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consuming  public.  Let  us 
draw  a  few  comparisons  and  see  how  they 
fit. 

We  will  say  that  a  manufacturer  turns 
out.  a  first-class  manure  spreader,  and  his 
salesman  goes  to  the  farmer  and  says : 
“Mr.  Farmer,  here  is  a  manure  spreader, 
the  latest  improved  thing,  the  most  up- 
to-date  machine  on  the  market.  We  sell 
it  for  .$100.” 

The  farmer  says:  "Bosh.  $100.”  and 
after  looking  it  over,  says :  "I’ll  give  you 
$50  for  it.”  “Fifty  dollars!”  cries  the 
salesman,  aghast,  “why,  man.  it  costs  us 
$05  to  make  that  spreader.  What,  do  you 
think  we  are  making  manure  spreaders  to 
give  away?” 

Says  the  farmer:  “I  don’t  care  what  it 
costs  you  to  make  your  spreader,  T  will 
give  you  $50  for  it.  and  If  you  don’t  want 
to  accept  my  offer  you  can  keep  your 
spreader.” 

Does  any  such  conversation  take  place? 
Not  much !  True,  there  may  be  some 
dickering  over  the  price  of  a  piece  of 
machinery,  but  the  manufacturer  knows 
what  he  has  got  to  get  for  that  spreader; 
he  has  set  his  price  and  lie  gets  it.  So  it 
is  with  all  the  farming  Implements,  and 
fertilizers,  and  seeds,  whether  potatoes 
or  oats,  or  wheat,  corn,  hay  or  any  other 
seeds  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  or  fruit  trees, 
or  berry  bushes.  The  manufacturer,  the 
seed  grower,  and  the  nurseryman  have  got 
their  prices  fixed,  and  the  farmer  has 
got  to  pay  the  price,  or  he  doesn’t  get  the 
goods. 

Now  the  farmer  has  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  invested  in  a  farm,  machinery 
and  stock.  This  is  his  plant,  just  as 
much  as  the  factory  is  the  manufacturer’s 
plant.  lie  has  invested  in  supplies,  i.  e., 
fertilizers  and  seeds,  and  has  prepared 
his  fields,  planted  his  seeds,  and  worked 
hard  for  weeks  and  months  to  insure  him¬ 
self  a  good  crop,  and  has  finally  succeed¬ 
ed.  and  secured  and  harvested  a  splendid 
crop  of  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  or  corn,  and 
he  goes  to  market  his  crop.  lie  says  to 
the  commission  man  or  wholesaler :  "IIow 
much  are  you  giving  for  potatoes?”  and 
the  buyer  says:  “I’ll  give  you  30  cents  a 
bushel  for  them.”  The  farmer  says : 
“Thirty  cents  a  bushel?  Why,  man,  I 
can’t  grow  them  for  that ;  it  costs  me  35 
cents  a  bushel  to  raise  them.  I  can’t 
raise  potatoes  to  give  away.”  Buyer 
says  he  can’t  help  that,  there  is  carload 
after  carload  of  potatoes  coming  in  and 
he  can  buy  all  he  can  handle  for  30 
cents  or  less.  The  farmer  has  to  sell  for 
30  cents,  or  keep  them  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  a  better  price  later,  which  he  may. 
but  more  likely  he  will  not.  It  is  the 
same  with  practically  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce,  whether  it  is  food  for  cattle  or 
food  for  the  human  race. 

The  farmers  do  not  fix  the  price  which 
they  shall  receive  for  their  product,  but 
they  have  to  accept  what  the  buyer  sees 
fit  to  offer,  whether  it  means  a  profit  to 
him  or  financial  ruin.  As  is  the  case  at  ; 
the  present  time,  when  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  foodstuffs  in  the  country,  unscrup¬ 
ulous  speculators  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  buy  up.  and  hold  back,  vast 
quantities  of  the  food  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  and  dole  it  out  at 
prices  that  are  outrageous,  and  well  nigh 
prohibitive  to  the  workingman. 

The  problem  truly  is  one  that  is  up  to 
the  farmers  themselves  to  solve  and  they 
can  very  well  take  pattern  after  the 
trades  unions,  as  far  as  organization  goes. 
The  carpenters  and  masons,  plumbers, 
painters,  iron  workers,  shoemakers  and 
mill  hands  are  organized  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  regulating  their  hours 
of  labor,  and  fixing  the  wages  they  shall 
receive.  I  am  not  saying  a  word  for 
these  trades  unions,  only  using  them  as 
an  illustration.  Sometimes  they  get  what 
they  demand,  and  sometimes  they  get 
something  they  don’t  want.  Surely  the 
farmers  are  intelligent  enough  to  organ¬ 
ize  for  their  own  protection,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public,  whose  very  exist¬ 


ence  depends  on  these  necessities,  which 
the  farmer  alone  produces.  The  two  go 
together,  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
are  inseparable.  The  farmers,  through 
their  local  Granges,  county  and  State  or¬ 
ganizations,  can  control  the  whole  product 
of  the  staples  of  each  State.  The  State 
organizations,  working  together,  could 
control  the  supply  of  the  whole  country, 
and  in  years  of  abundance,  and  years  of 
short  crops,  could  regulate  the  price  and 
control  the  distribution  from  North  to 
South  and  from  East  to  West,  thereby 
insuring  for  themselves  a  fair  return  for 
their  investment  and  labor,  and  placing 
the  necessities  of  life  at  a  fair  price 
within  reach  of  all  tin* *  people.  Till  some 
such  plans  are  perfected  and  put  in  op¬ 
eration,  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  be  fleeced  by  the  speculators,  who  will 
take  advantage  of  existing  conditions  to 
make  immense  fortunes  for  themselves  at 
the  cost  of  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  T.  KNOWLES. 


Removal  of  Brush  from  Roadside. 

WILL  you  kindly  let  me  know  if 
there  is  a  law. in  New  Jersey  that 
compels  a  property  owner  to  trim 
a  township  road  that  runs  through  or 
adjoining  his  property?  If  there  is  such 
a  law  tell  me  what  you  know  ab  ut  it. 
New  Jersey.  N.  b.  f. 

There  is  such  a  law,  which  provides 
that  the  owner  or  occupant  of  land  abut¬ 
ting  on  any  highway  in  any  township 
of  the  State  shall  during  the  month  of 
September  of  each  year  cut  and  remove 
all  brush,  briers  and  weeds  growing  in 
or  upon  such  portions  of  such  highways 
as  his  lands  abut  upon,  and  in  case  of 
his  failure  to  perform  this  service  the 
township  committee  shall  cause  such 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  owner  shall 
pay  the  expense  with  cost.  This  seems 
to  be  a  good  law  if  equally  enforced,  and 
should  lie  more  generally  complied  with. 
Similar  laws  are  found  in  most  of  the 
States. 


“Did  your  wife’s  new  dressmakers  give 
her  a  good  fit?”  “They  did.  I  had  to 
call  in  two  doctors.” — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 


TILE  DRAINAGE 

Often  doubles  the  yield  per  acre.  It  makes 
your  idle  land  produce  good  crops  and  iacreases 
the  yield  of  your  good  land, 

The  greatest  expense  of  tile  drainage  is  the 
cost  of  digging  the  trenches  in  the  old  way. 
This  cost  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  digging 
your  ditches  with  the 

CYCLONE  DITCHER 

which  cuts  down  the  cost  of  labor  to  almost 
nothing.  Hundreds  of  farmers  are  using  the 
Cyclone.  Price  is  within  your  reach.  Save 
its  cost  in  digging  your  ditches — then  ditch  for 
your  neighbors.  Write  for  information  and 
booklet  today  to 

BAKER -BARRON,  Inc. 

221  West  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  and  Export  Sales  Managers  for 

The  Jeschke  Mfg.  Co. 


This  year,  do  the  best  disk¬ 
ing  you  have  ever  done  — 
it  will  make  you  money. 


Cirt&w&V 

disk  harrows  make  it  your  dealer  toshow  you 
soeasytodoffooddisk-  Cutaway  (Clark) 
ing  that  there  is  really  disk  harrows  and 
no  excuse  for  doing  plows.  If  he  does  not 
any  other  kind  — and  sell  them,  write  to  us. 
there’s  a  style  and  size  We  ship  direct  where 
for  every  farmer.  Ask  we  have  no  agent. 

Send  for  new  catalog  today 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Alaksr  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrow  9  and  plows 

839  Main  Street  Higganum.  Conn. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE” 

THE  WHOLE  NATION 

is  celebrating  this  year  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  international  commerce.  In  so 
doing  they  fittingly  celebrate  another 
victory  for  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  for 
Atlas  to  the  extent  of  over  six  million 
barrels  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

As  for  the  cement  yon  use,  you  can  get 
Atlas.  Insist  on  it!  Look  carefully  for 
this  black  trade  mark  with  yellow  letters 
on  every  bag  of  cement. 


/^PORTLAND  ^ 

ATLAS 

^.CEHEHTAt/ 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St„  NewYork 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


m  Buckeye  Cultivators  are  made  in  all 
different  styles  —  Riding  and  Walking. 

The  famous  Buckeye  Dodger  Pivot  Axle 
Riding  Cultivator,  the  Buckeye  “Easy”  Riding 
Balanced  Frame,  the  Buckeye  Tongueless,  the 
Buckeye  Narrow  Row,  and  many  other  kinds,  are 
illustrated  in  the  Buckeye  Cultivator  Catalogue. 
Send  for  a  copy  and  get  posted  on  the  Buckeye  Line. 

Every  Cultivator  Guaranteed  to  be  and  do  all  we  claim 

After  you  are  posted  on  the  Buckeye,  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  see  the  Cultivator  that  is  suited  to  your ^ 
particular  work.  The  Buckeye  is  a  wise  buy. *  a  r. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  have  the  materials  X  a., 

in  them  that  insure  yca'rs  of  satisfactory  f 
work  and  hard  service.  f  V  dfl 

Buckeye  Cultivators  do  their  work  I 

right  without  killing  man  or  team.  gjBj 

A  Buckeye  Catalogue  is  yours  for  the  asking,  fWHbjijMMlRr  S<6iBS 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.  |gJPl|l 

Springfield,  Ohio 


DROUTH  <* — 

Prepare  your  soil  to  retain  moisture  and  produce  big¬ 
ger  crop  yields,  by  making  a  perfect  seed  bed  with  the 

IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER 

Packs  the  subsoil,  and  crushes,  rolls,  levels  and  pul¬ 
verizes  the  topsoil.  Does  the  work  of  3  implements- 
all  in  one  trip. 

Q  buying  more  implements  — saves  two 

OdV cS  extra  trips  over  the  plowed  ground. 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

DADlirD  Weeder,  Mule  her  and 

The  DMIWVCifl  Cultivator 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 
aeration,  tills  weedt,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 
, mulch  to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Killer 
Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  for 
.  deeper  cultivation.  Selfad- 
'  ^adjusting.  Costs  little. 
•pHE  K  Write  for  illustrated  folder 

I  and  special  Factory -to-  User 
•  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

’  Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


Send  for 

Catalog 

—Free 


Corn  Planter 

Plants  corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc. —  any 
distance  apart,  any  depth— In  hills  or  drills. 
Plants  uniform  depth, puts  on  fertilizer  (If 
desired)  up  to  800  lbs.,  covers  over,  marks 
for  next  row.  Steel  and  malleable  iron 
construction— that  means  lightest  weight 
ana  least  cost  of  repairs.  Driver  can  see 
seed  dropping.  Made  for  one  or  two  rows. 


We  make  the  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 
—a  m  ul cher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator, 
weeder  and  seeder—  all  inone.  Prompt 
shipment  from  branch  near 

you.  Write  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  864,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


7C  Delivered  at  any  Station 

*  *  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
"Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  Carl. 

Strong,  substantial 
hard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheel*,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40x6(1  ins. 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year, 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Box  47,  Easton, Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


IblG. 
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Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Pull  an  Rore  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pall  any 
stump  In  6  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have  loafer  land 
■alien  It's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  outl 
Make  1000%  profit  hy  using  the  Hercules.  *1281.00 
the  first  year  on  40  acres!  *750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  hook.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
130  22nd  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


l 


Hsraggt 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

with  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  is  positively  the  best 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end¬ 
less  apron,  positive  force  feed,  double 
chan  drive.  Just  ask  for  my  book,  “A 
Streak  ol  Gold,”  FREE,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
of  your  manure  products. 

Hew 

Sanitary  Cream 
Separator 

I  will  send  it  anywhere 
in  the  United  States 
without  an  expert  to 
set  it  up  to  any  inex- 

- I  A  perienced  cream  separ- 

Spreaders  tfOt  up.  ator  user 

for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  even 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let  sj 
you  be  the  judge.  Built  up  to  a  high 
standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price.  Travel  20,000  miles,  look 
over  every  factory  In  the  world 
and  you  can’t  find  Us  superior  at 
any  price.  It’s  the  most  sanitary, most 
scientific,  cleanest  skimmer,  the  most 
beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have 
seen  them  all.  A  postal  gets  our 
big  free  Soparator  catalog  and  1915  slid¬ 
ing  scale.profit-sharing  price  schedule. 

CALLOWAY  MASTERPIECE  BIG 
Positively  supreme  In  power,  sim- 
plicity  and  design.  All  our  years 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  it.  A 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life 
and  satisfaction  to  engine  users  _ 
are  built  Into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfected  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en¬ 
gine  not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  boforo  you 
CQQ  7 ft  *  buy.  Get  my  froo  engine  book  be- 

v  1 ®  —  fore  you  buy  an  en¬ 

gine  at  any  price. 

Wm.  Galloway, 
President, 
The  Wm.  Gal¬ 
loway  Go., 
277  Galloway 
Station 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

nananri 


It’s  easy 
to  gar¬ 
den  with 
Iron  Age 


'IRON  AM 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
tools.  Jm  fine  vegetables,  with 

drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
_ |_  ingcutout. 

In  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  ita  own 
furrow,  eow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  rack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.  A  hoy  can  do  it.  A  three  min¬ 
utes’  change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti¬ 
vator  that  can’t  he  beaten.  3 8  combinations 
at  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Straight  planting  ; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
**  Gardening  With  Modern  Tools." 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  212 
Gronloch,  N.J, 


$10,000.00 


KICKS  THIS  SAW. 

IAs  low  as 


;t  is  hie  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 
“N  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  GRW 
Wood  OHYV 

is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame 
made  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added. 
Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for 
catalog. 

HERTZLER  &.  TOOK  CO. 
Box  3^  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


OtiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittitiiHiiiiiiiiiitttiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiHiiiiitimiHnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiimuiMy 
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Ailing  Animals 


. . .  = 

. . itimiuiiimiimmniimiiiiiiiiimiimiuiimiiiimiiiimii/ 

Lung  Worms. 

IS  there  such  a  disease  as  lung  worms 
in  calves?  I  notice  my  calves  have 
-  a  dry  cough.  They  seem  hearty  and 
eat  well.  People  say  here  they  have  lung 
worms.  One  man  advises  to  drench  with 
gasoline  and  water.  Would  you  advise 
using  gasoline?  What  is  the  remedy  for 
lung  worms  if  there  is  such  a  disease? 
Maryland.  a.  u.  b. 

Lung  worms  (strongylus  micrurus) 
are  a  common  cause  of  croupy  cough  in 
young  calves  that  have  pastured  old,  bare 
grass  in  Summer.  On  contaminated 
farms  calves  should  be  fed  in  yards  and 
pens  the  first  year  to  avoid  lung  worms. 
Generous  feeding  is  more  important  than 
medicinal  treatment  for  infested  calves. 
Feed  well  to  cause  strength  and  growth 
and  enable  the  calves  to  withstand  the 
ill-effects  of  the  worms.  The  popular 
treatment  is  fumigation  with  burning  sul¬ 
phur  in  a  room,  the  doors  and  windows 
of  which  are  to  be  thrown  open  when 
suffocation  threatens.  Have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  attend  to  the  work  and  also  give 
intertracheal  injections  of  turpentine  and 
oil,  or  some  other  mixture  he  may  prefer. 
Gasoline  given  in  milk,  by  way  of  the 
mouth,  is  the  treatment  for  stomach 
worms  of  sheep,  but  will  not  avail  here. 

Stocked  Legs. 

I  HAVE  a  mare  12  years  old:  leg  swells 
if  not  used  every  day.  I  have  raised 
two  colts  iu  the  last  four  years. 
What  is  the  cause  and  what  should  I 
do  to  prevent  it?  f.  e.  a. 

Connecticut. 

Allow  the  mare  a  roomy  box  stall 
when  in  the  stable,  hut  never  allow  her  to 
stand  a  single  day  without  work  or  ex¬ 
ercise.  Every  time  she  comes  into  the 
stable  rub  her  legs  dry  and  then  bandage 
with  flannel  from  feet  to  hocks.  Feed 
wheat  bran  along  with  whole  oats.  Car¬ 
rots  also  would  be  good  f<>  her.  IN  hen 
a  mare  in  foal  has  to  occupy  an.  or¬ 
dinary  stall  in  the  stable  she  sometimes 
is  afraid  to  lie  down  and  persistent 
standing  induces  dropsical  swellings  of 
the  legs  and  also  of  the  belly. 

Bloody  Urine. 

WILL  you  give  me  advice  about  my 
horse?  She  is  IS  or  20  years  old,, 
and  to  mv  knowledge  has  never  been 
sick,  but  for  the  last  few  days  her  urine 
has  been  red,  bloody  looking.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  her  oats  twice  a  day  and  molasses 
feed  once  a  day,  two  quarts  each  time 
when  not  in  use,  also  swamp  hay  twice 
a  day.  Do  you  think  the  swamp  hay 
would  cause  it?  She  seems  well. 
Connecticut.  e.  a.  r. 

Molds  in  any  feed  may  cause  such  ab¬ 
normal  color  of  the  urine  a  <1  it  may  also 
be  due  to  horsetail,  (equisetum)  in  the 
swamp  hay.  Stop  feeding  such  hay  and 
substitute  good  mixed  clover  hay.  Also 
stop  feeding  molasses  feed  and  give  whole 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  carrots.  Allow 
work  or  exercise  every  day.  Have  the 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian. 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

I  ET  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
™  for  every  purpose:  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  from  $20  to $11U  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs.  IIAVES-DIEFKMtERFER 
CO.  Inc.,  HI  \V.  Band  Street,  New  York  City. 
WE  ARE  FORD  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AGENTS 


Obstructed  Teat. 

I  HAVE  a  cow  with  one  hind  teat  that 
has  sprayed  at  times  and  always 
milked  harder  than  the  rest.  About 
a  month  ago  she  had  a  slight  attack  of 
garget  in  that  quarter,  and  since  then 
has  leaked  milk  a  day  or  two  in  succes¬ 
sion.  and  then  it  would  stop  for  three  or 
four  days.  By  careful  rolling  betwe<  n 
thumb  and  finger  there  seems  to  be  a 
small  bunch  not  over  one-sixteenth  inch 
diameter  tit  the  end  of  the  milk  on  face. 
Is  there  any  remedy?  c.  L.  a. 

Try  the  effects  of  soaking  this  teat  in 
strong  alum  water  twice  daily.  If  that 
does  not  suffice  to  stop  the  leaking  paint 
the  end  of  the  teat  with  flexible  collodion 
after  each  milking.  It  is  unusual  for 
leaking  and  spraying  of  milk  to  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  When  the  milk 
sprays  it  usually  is  found  necessary  to 
remove  a  foreign  growth  front  the  inside 
of  the  milk  duct,  or  to  slit  through  the 
obstruction  by  means  of  a  teat  bistoury. 

Fits. 

IOWN  a  very  valuable  fox  hound  about 
2 years  old  which  has  fits.  The  first 
fit  occurred  at  six  months  of  age.  I 
have  been  treating  him  for  worms.  The 
beginning  of  a  fit  is  a  constant  lifting  and 
dropping  of  the  nose  and  a  whining. 
Then  he  raises  his  head  high  and  keeps 
backing  as  if  trying  to  stand.  lie  then 
drops  flat  and  throws  himself,  always 
biting  at  his  sides  and  whining.  His 

I  head  becomes  hot  and  his  body  cold. 

Sometimes  he  vomits  a  bloody  froth  and 
then  seems  better.  1 1  is  breath  has  al¬ 
ways  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  lie  eats 
weil,  but  is  poor  always.  What  ails 
him?  w.  ii. 

Pennsylvania. 

Worms  usually  are  present  in  such 

cases.  Starve  the  dog  for  24  hours  and 
then  give  one  dram  of  freshly  powdered 
Kantala  in  a  little  soup  or  milk.  Repeat 
in  10  days.  Feed  one  small  feed  each 
evening.  At  time  of  fit  give  20  grains  of 
bromide  of  potash  in  a  little  water,  and 
repeat  the  dose  in  20  minutes  if  seen  to 
be  necessary.  Mix  lime,  water  freely  in 
the  feed.  Have  the  dog  take  exercise 
daily  but  keep  him  away  from  garbage 
or  carrion.  A.  s.  a. 


- Tllarlin 


Repeating  Rifle 

.25  Rim -Fire,  eight  shots,  24-inch 
round  barrel,  $13.15;  octagon 


.25  Rim  Fire— 


for  all  game  smaller  than 
deer.  Uses  cartridges  of  sur¬ 
prising  accuracy  up  to  200  yards; 
powerful  and  reliable;  and  cheap  because 
rim -fire.  .25-20  and  .32-20  use  regular 
and  high  velocity  cartridges.  Powerful  enough 
for  deer;  excellent  for  target  work,  foxes,  geese, 
^  woodchucks,  etc.;  safe  for  settled  districts. 

You  will  like  the  quick,  smooth-working  "pump-action;"  the 
wear-resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel ;  tHe  modern  solid-top 
and  side  ejector  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety  and 
convenience.  It  has  lake-down  construction  and  Ivory  Bead  front  sight; 
these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles. 

Send  3  stamps  postage  for 
128  page  catalog  of  all 
Marlin  rifles  and  shot¬ 
guns. 


77ie  772ar///i  JFirear/ns  Co. , 

157  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


“  lleiv  a/kdland  — 

Stone  Crusher 

The  finest  machine  made  for  crushing  all 
kinds  of  rock  for  road  making  or  concrete 
work.  Easiest  running  and  most  durable. 
Equipped  with  Pulverizer  to  erind  rock  fine  for 
building  and  land  purposes.  A  mcmey  maker 
for  contractors  or  farmers  having  4  to  12 
h.  p.  A  chance  to  increase  value  of  your 
own  farm  and  establish  a  big  money  making 
business.  Write  today 
for  catalog,  facts  as  to 
value  of  raw  lime¬ 
stone  on  land,  and 
free  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41 ,  New  Holland.  Pa. 


ONE  FIRST  COST 
THEN  NO  MORE 


That’s  what  itmeanstopump 
water  with  the  world’B  I 
strongest  windmill,  the 
long-lived.double  geared, > 
powerful 


SAMSON 


“Let  the  wind  pump  your 
water  for  nothing’’ 

STOVER  MFG .  GOm 

1 88  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 

. . . . '  Also  Stover  and  Ideal  Fecdmills— 

Alfalfa  Comminutcra  and  Grinders— Pump  Jacks 
—Ensilage  Cutters.  Send  for  Catalogues. 


HAVANA-i 

STEEL  WHEELS 

AND 

FARM  TRUCKS 

with  either  steel  or  wood 
wheels.  We  have  a  free 
Catalog  that  tells  you  how  to 
measure  your  skein  or  steel 
axle.  Write  for  it  at  once. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana.  ILL- 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


Spi 

i  ■ 

py  v.  <  > 

BBT  CHS 

■ 

■  Halils 


No 

more, 
high  i 
Uftingorpltch/ 
lng.  Saves  you 
work  and  light-  I 
ens  draft  nearly  | 

50%.  Don’t  rut 
fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
.  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
fc  wagon.  Wheels  can't  _ 
dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

48  Elm  Street, 
quiDcy,  III. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Ship  your  raw  furs  to  us.  Wo  arc  manu¬ 
facturers  and  can  pay  highest  prices. 

MCIITENSTKIN  BIIOS. 

330  Flatbush  Avenue  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899 

Reference— Any  Mercantile  Agency  or  Bank. 
Write  for  our  New  Price  List. 


CONCRETE 

SILOS 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


IS 


FREE 

Send  for  Concrete  Silos  now 

It’s  a  book  every  farmer  should  have.  Whether 
he  is  planning  to  build  a  silo  or  not,  the  information 
contained  in  this  book  will  be  of  value  to  him. 

We  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  "Concrete  Silos,’’ 
because  we  know  you  will  find  the  facts  about  silage 
and  silos — how  to  build  them  and  what  they  cost — 
mighty  interesting. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and 
send  it  to  us  today.  The  book  will  reach  you  promptly. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO,  208  South  La  Salle  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  Frick  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Security  Bank  Building 
Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 

Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


Concrete 
fo?v 
Permanence 


si 


UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

208  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Gentlemen^  Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
your  book,  “Concrete  Silos.” 

Name . . 

Town . . 

o 

R.  F.  D . State . . 
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February  27,  1915. 


Publisher’s  Desk  || 

HAH  the  enclosed  any  merit  other  than 
being  of  the  regular  wildcat  nature? 
Is  this  Elmer  Ostrander,  Supt.,  the 
same  Ostrander  who  operated  in  real  es¬ 
tate  so  extensively  a  few  years  back?  Is 
this  Mills  Seed  Co.?  w.  g.  y. 

Virginia. 

The  enclosure  referred  to  is  a  letter 
of  the  Mills  Farm  Company,  Rose  Hill, 
N.  Y.  The  farms  of  the  company  are 
alleged  to  he  located  at  Fruitland,  Miss. 
The  letter  head  bears  the  following  names 
as  officers  of  the  company:  F.  II.  Mills, 
manager;  Elmer  Ostrander,  superinten¬ 
dent;  B.  C.  Lawler,  sales  manager.  The 
purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  sell  five  acres 
of  land.  The  regular  price  is  $100  per 
acre,  but  by  using  a  special  application 
before  a  certain  date  a  special  price  of 
$78  per  acre  can  be  secured.  Great  bar¬ 
gain.  Mr.  Mills  personally  recommends 
that  the  five  acres  be  planted  to  a  fig 
orchard.  “Looking  Ahead”  is  the  title 
of  a  book  issued  by  this  Mills  Farm  Co., 
setting  forth  the  wonderful  advantages 
of  the  lands  and  the  riches  that  will  flow 
into  the  pocket  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
five-acre  tracts.  We  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Mills  write  another  book  “Looking 
Backward,”  and  that  in  it  he  tells  how 
many  victims  there  are  of  his  ginseng 
farm  investment  scheme,  which  he  pro¬ 
moted  some  years  ago,  and  how  many 
thousands  of  dollars  these  victims  lost 
on  the  same  sort  of  representations  he  is 
making  now  for  his  Mills  Farm  scheme. 
Yes.  this  is  the  same  F.  II.  Mills  who 
conducts  a  seed  business  at  Rose  Hill, 
and  at  other  points  under  various  names. 
Ho  far  as  we  know  the  Elmer  Ostrander 
associated  with  this  enterprise  is  no  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  king  of  all  get-rich-quiclc 
promoters,  W.  M.  Ostrander,  but  it  is 
evident  from  his  connection  with  this 
scheme  that  he  is  following  the  same 
footsteps. 

Come  to  the  front,  Mr.  Mills,  and  tell 
those  you  are  expecting  to  invest  in  this 
land  scheme  how  much  your  victims  lost 
in  your  ginseng  company. 

This  is  from  a  prominent  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Central  New  York  in  reference 
to  the  bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Kincaid,  of  Syracuse,  to  abolish  the  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets: 

I  apprehend  that  he  is  probably  an 
"inspired  emissary”  of  interests  that  are 
going  to  make  an  “underground  cam¬ 
paign”  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  liberate  producers  and 
consumers  from  the  thralldom  that  has 
so  long  bound  them  hand  and  fool.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  put  up  a 
bold  front  and  not  give  the  enemy  any 
suggestion  that  a  truce  is  to  be  called 
for  a  moment  on  any  account. 

New  York.  n.  o.  p. 

Our  correspondent  may  rest  assured 
that  Mr.  Kincaid  will  find  no  spirit  of 
compromise  here.  The  judgment  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Htate  crystallized  in  the 
bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  last  year.  It  was 
the  result  of  many  years  of  work  and 
study,  and  personal  expense  of  the  men 
who  devised  it  with  no  purpose  but  to 
relieve  the  grip  of  the  food  gamblers  on 
the  throat  of  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  country. 

The  food  manipulators  first  hoped  that 
it  would  become  a  political  bureau  and 
have  no  effect  except  to  furnish  a  job  for 
a  number  of  politicians,  but  when  they 
found  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
the  game,  and  who  struck  straight  at  the 
bonds  that  bound  the  people,  they  began 
to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  save  their 
system  and  their  spoils  was  to  strike 
down  the  machinery  that  has  been  de¬ 
vised  to  insure  an  honest  and  economic 
distribution  of  food. 

There  may  be  men  in  the  produce  busi¬ 
ness  who  do  not  merit  the  reproach  of 
producers  and  consumers.  We  find  none 
of  them  who  have  the  hardihood  to  de¬ 
fend  the  present  system  of  distribution, 
but  we  are  equally  frank  to  say  that  we 
know  no  one  of  them  with  courage 
enough,  if  he  has  the  disposition,  to  sug¬ 
gest  or  help  in  a  reform  of  present  de¬ 
plorable  methods. 

Mr.  Kincaid  has  surely  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  squarely  up  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Htate  of  New  York.  It  is  their  measure. 

It  was  inaugurated  to  relieve  their  sorest 
needs — a  ready  market  and  an  honest  re¬ 
turn  for  their  products.  The  law  was 
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. . nig!  passed  at  their  insistent  demand  a  year 

ago.  They  need  it  as  much  now  as  they 


needed  it  then.  The  railroads  which  in 
the  past  rather  favored  the  middlemen 
have  now  come  to  see  that  their  interests 
lie  with  the  producers.  They  come  for¬ 
ward  with  the  money  to  build  suitable 
markets,  and  storage  for  farm  produce 
in  the  city,  where  food  can  pass  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  required  under  Htate  supervision, 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  the  service. 
The  farmers  want  these  markets.  The 
city  consumers  want  them.  The  middle¬ 
men  who  have  been  speculating  in  food 
products  do  not  want  them.  Mr.  Kin¬ 
caid  takes  the  side  of  the  middlemen. 
The  legislators  who  line  up  with  him  will 
be  counted.  Their  names  will  appear  at 
the  head  of  this  column  from  the  time 
they  make  the  record  until  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  We  propose  that  the  farmers  of 
this  Htate  shall  know  who  their  avowed 
enemies  are.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Kin¬ 
caid  has  issued  his  challenge,  and  we 
must  meet  it.  The  Governor  was  long 
since  assured  that  if  he  preferred  a  man 
of  his  own  selection  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  would  gladly  step  aside  provided  he 
would  give  us  a  man  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  sentiment  for  the  work.  No 
one  connected  with  tin*  work  would  make 
a  contest  for  a  position  or  to  retain  a 
position,  but  we  propose  to  fight  for  the 
existence  of  the  Department  itself  and 
for  an  honest  administration  of  it.  We 
have  set  out  to  run  this  one  Htate  De¬ 
partment  free  from  the  taint  of  politics. 
That  is  perhaps  its  greatest  danger,  but 
it  is  its  strength  also,  and  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  make  it  the  football  of 
politics  will  find  his  records  in  print,  and 
his  motives  in  the  public  eye.  It  is  a 
sharp  political  trick  to  have  this  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  up-State  man.  It  comes 
from  New  York,  but  is  no  doubt  encour¬ 
aged  by  dealers  in  Syracuse,  where  the 
people  are  trying  to  establish  markets 
for  themselves. 

Tell  your  Assemblyman  and  Senator 
that  you  want  that  Kincaid  bill  killed. 
Write  or  wire  Hon.  Harold  J.  Hinman, 
leader  of  the  Assembly,  and  Alex.  Mac¬ 
Donald.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  that  you  want  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  supported 
and  honestly  administered. 

Mr.  Kincaid  has  challenged  the 
strength  of  the  farmers  of  this  State. 
Now,  let  him  know  the  size  of  a  job  he 
has  undertaken. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Colorado  Separation  Co.  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.?  These  people  claim  to 
have  a  wonderful  invention,  a  machine  to 
separate  zinc  from  other  metals.  They 
say  their  machine  has  been  looked  into 
by  some  authority  of  Columbia  University, 
who  have  pronounced  it  the  greatest  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Some  stock  has  been 
sold  in  our  county.  Has  the  machine 
any  value,  or  is  it  merely  to  “separate” 
us  from  our  dollars.  j.  n.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 


We  suspect  that  the  chief  function  of 
the  machine  is  to  separate  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  from  their  hard-earned  money,  as 
J.  D.  M.  suggests.  If  the  invention  is 
so  “wonderful”  why  in  the  world  do  not 
the  officers  of  this  “Separation  Com¬ 
pany”  keep  it  or  distribute  the  stock 
among  their  good  friends  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  strangers  in  on  it!  How  very  un¬ 
selfish  these  promoters  must  be!  Country 
districts  seem  to  be  flooded  at  this  time 
with  investment  schemes  of  every  sort. 
Apparently  the  big  stories  printed  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  farmers  is  taken  seriously  by 
the  promoters.  Not  a  day  passes  that 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  receive  several 
consignments  of  promoters’  guff  forwarded 
by  subscribers  who  are  too  wise  to  be 
influenced  themselves,  but  fear  others  may 
get  caught.  Every  pretext  from  a  Mis¬ 
souri  hog  ranch  to  a  worthless  building 
lot  is  used  by  these  schemers  to  get  their 
hands  in  the  farmer’s  pocket.  So  many 
swindles  have  been  exposed  and  the 
swindlers  sent  to  jail  that  it  would  seem 
everyone  should  be  on  his  guard,  and  yet 
schemers  and  fakers  continue  to  reap  the 
usual  harvest.  The  members  of  the  Anti- 
Fake  Club  can  do  their  neighbors  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  warning  them,  as  few  escape  hav¬ 
ing  their  name  on  a  “sucker  list”  these 
days. 


GET  your  engine  from  an  Engine  Specialist,  on 
any  suitable  reasonable  terms,  at  a  lair  price. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  NEW  PRICES  ! 

2  H-P,  $34.95;  4  H-P,  $69.75;  6  H-P,  $97.75;  8  H-P,  139.65; 

12  H-P,  $219.90;  16  H-P,  $298.80;  22  H-P,  $399.65.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  low. 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  proori  engine,  or  take  I  You  can  pay  more  than  my  prices,  but  you  can’t  get 
£' t2VSSf?»l?  a  P°°r  °F  an  unknown  engine,  when  the  better  engine-value  from  anyone.  That’s  what  my 
Wi  I  liL  costs  so  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk?  |  thousands  of  customers  say  and  they  ought  to  know. 

WITTE  Engines  +  Gasoline’and  Gas* 


City  Boarder  :  “I  suppose  you  hatch 
a  11^  these  chickens  yourself?”  Farmer: 
“No,  we’ve  got  hens  here  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.” — London  Farm  and  Home. 


LIBERAL  5-YEAR  GUARANTY.  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Styles  —  Stationary,  Skidded,  Mounted  and. 

Special  Sawrig.  Thousands  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Standard  for  27  years 
— almost  ever  since  there  have  been  any 
gasoline  or  oil  engines. 

In  all  those  years  the  “WITTE”  has 
proved  its  high-quality  value  at  all 

Send  Your  Address  fuesntdyo™ 

name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you 
my  New  Book  with  my  latest  and 
Best  Offer  by  return  mail. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co 

1802  Oakland  Avenue, 

KANSAS  CITY, 


kinds  of  work,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  today  better  than  ever,  while  the  price 
is  lower.  My  manufacturing  advantages 
make  this  possible.  I  am  simply  sharing 
my  advantages  with  engine  buyers.  Let 
me  write  you  more  about  it  and 
post  you  on  engine  buying. 


Send  for 
this 

Free  Book 


HOW  TO 
JUDGE 
( ANENGIHE 

'Hf/rrc 


MO. 


BELT  TO  A 

FARQUHAR 

ENGINE 


Economical, Dependable  Power 
for  All  Kinds  of  Farm  Work — ■ 

that’s  what  Farquhar  Single  and 
Double  Cylinder  Steam  Tractors 
always  deliver.  We  also  build 
Locomotive  and  Cornish  Portable  Outfits  and  detached  Engines  and  Boilers 
suitable  for  all  conditions.  The  simple  design,  superior  handling  qualities, 
and  general  efficiency  found  in  Farquhar  Engines  are  the  direct  results  of 
our  o9  years  of  manufacturing  progress.  You  can  profit  from  our  experi- 
enci?,*  J  e‘* us  y°ur  needs,  and  we  ’ll  send  valuable  72-page  catalog,  containing 
an  illustrated  account  of  the  Farquhar  Line, 

Write  a  postal  today  and  the  book  comes  prepaid  by  return  mail . 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


The  Farquhar  Line. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Saw 
Mills,  Threshers,  Steam 
and  Gas  Tractors,  Cider 
Presses,  Potato  Diggers, 
GralnDrills,  Cultivators, 
etc.  Illustrated  litera¬ 
ture  free  on  request. 


Get  a  . 

Good  Engine 

First6 


Avoid  trouble,  repair  expense,  high  fuel 
cost.  A  good  engine  saves  time,  money 
and  hired  men.  A  poor  engine  causes 
annoyance  and  costs  more  in  the  end. 
There  is  no  economy  in  a  scrap  heap; 
neither  is  there  in  a  poor  engine. 


Gasoline  Engines 


with  their  strong,  carefully  fitted  adjustable  parts, 
are  economical  in  the  use  of  gas,  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Develop  more  power  than  rated.  Start,  easily 
and  run  smoothly.  Simple,  so  that  a  hoy  can  run 
one.  Made  in  Portable  Semi. portable  and  Station 
1  ary— 2k.  H.  P.  to  30  11.  1*.  „ 

1.  Every  part  guaranteed  for  five  years  in  writing. 

bend  for  catalog  and  Free  Engineering  lesions. 

T  Address  Christensen  Engineering  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or 

J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc. 

Distributors 

209  ELIZABETH  STREET 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


mu  U/, 

>» 


1 


r.  Sturdy  Jack 


Lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 
Awonderfullittleengineforfarm  work.  1JH.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current:  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  *  Write 

Jacobson  engines, _  «§»  for  illustrated 

stationary  and  port-  1:18  bulletin. 

able,  up  to  25  II.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFC. 

CO. 

Dept.  D 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A, 


Any  farmer  or  His  Wife 
May  Have  a  Copy 


We  want  to  send,  free  of1 
rcharge  to  every  reader  of  this'' 
r paper  a  copy  of  The  Breeder’s 
rGazette.  It  is  the  big  stock  farm1 
weekly,  well  printed  and  splendid-1 
ly  illustrated,  that  tells  how  success¬ 
ful  farmers  run  their  farms  and  make 
their  money.  J  ust  the  sort  of  farm  paper 
you  would  like  your  boys  and  girls  to 
read.  $1  a  year.  Copy  free  for  asking. ) 

THE  BREEDER'S  GAZETTE 

Room  1122  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  | 


!  MorePower  I 
I  Lower  Cost  | 

1  1915  Model  $QQ  7C  | 

E  7-Horse  Power.  V  V«l  V  ; 

;  Tested  and  Rated 

E  by  University  of  Illinois  Experts.  “ 

Write  today  for  our  new  gasoline  E 
5  engine  proposition  which  tells  all  Z 
—  about  the  test  made  by  the  Uni-  E 
E  versity  Experts  and  explains  why  5 

2  we  can  make  lower  prices  on  our  S 
2j  New  Model  1915  Economy  E 
“  Engines,  yet  give  you  more  power.  5 

Sizes,  \l/2  to  12  Horse  Power. 

Prices,  $28.50  to  $198.00. 

|  Sears.Roebuck  and  Co.  = 
Chicago 

IL.  'J  « I 


Planters 
Cultivators 
Sprayers 

Digfl^rs Potato  Planting 

pr  More  important  than  ever 
The  U.S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
111  be  high.  This  planter 
puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
space,  saves  at  least  one 
bushel  of  seed  every  aero 
no  injury  to  seed,  no 
disease  carried,  best 
distribution  of 
f  erti  lizer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 

Bateman 
M'f’g  Co. 

Box  25 
Greuloch, 

N.  J. 


BIGGEST 

YIELDS 

with 


show 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  for  free  i 
illustrated 
booklet. 


f: 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quirk  reply  and  a 
“soun re  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PRODUCE,  PRICES  AND  TRADE, 

( Continued  from  par/e  315.) 


LI  V  H  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb  . . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

. . 

Geese . 

DRESSED  POULTHT 

Turkeys,  choice. lb . 

Ua  .'Coninion  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broiles.  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Boasters  .  . 

Fowls . 

Capons,  best  . 

Small  and  slips . 

Ducks,  Spring . . 

Squabs.  U07. . 


.  15b,@ 

16!8j 

@ 

16jft 

@ 

11 

18 
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20 
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a 

24 

.  14 

18 
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a 

28 

.  18 

22 

.  12 

17 

.  1  25 

4  75 

HAY  AND  STB  AW. 


No  change  in  prices  noted.  The  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  Timothy  arc  selling  well. 
Clover  and  medium  grades  in  rather  full 
supply. 

ilay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  11150  @30(10 

No.  2 . . .  1  50  @  1 8  50 

No.  3  . 10  00  (Sir  00 

Clover  mixed . IT  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Bye . 15  00  @16  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  closes  four  cents  under  last 
week.  Corn  and  oats  two  to  three  cents 
lower.  Exporls  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  for  week  ending  February  l‘>  were: 
Wheat,  6,012,000  bushels;  corn.  1,400,- 
000;  oats,  1,1506,000;  flour  barrels,  128,- 
000. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  72  a 

No.  2.  Bed  .  1611  <a 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 84  @  86 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  63  @  64 

Bye,  free  from  onion.... .  1  33  @  1  St 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  40  <@  7  50 

Bulls .  5  00  @7  00 

Cows  . . . .  3  50  @  6  56 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  9  00  @13  00 

Culls  . . . . . * . 5  0(1  @  7  0(1 

Sheep.  100  ibs . 3  50  @4  011 

Lambs  .  7  50  @8(10 

Hogs . •••••  6  50  @  7  50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  16  @  18 

Common  to  good .  12  @  15 

Pacific  Coast  . . .  13  @  15 

Old  stock .  7  @  8 


BETA  IT.  PBICES  AT  NEW  YOBK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  dot . 

.Mixed  colors,  new  laid . . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  ... 

Tub.  choice . . . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb . 

f  ricassee,  lb . 

fowls  .  . 

Turkeys . . . . . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops . . 

Boasting  beef  . 

Stewing  beef  . 

Pork  chops . . ?. . . . 

Loin  of  Pork  . . 

Bound  Steak  . 
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Wi'i  have  just  unloaded  a  carload  of 
Timothy  hay  for  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Co-operative  Association,  at  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  which  was  bought  directly 
through  information  furnished  by  the 
.Montgomery  County  Farm  Bureau.  This 
hay  was  of  excellent  quality.  It  cost  us 
$20  per  ton,  whereas  we  are  paying  $28 
for  a  poorer  quality  of  hay  locally.  We 
have  ordered  another  car  from  the  same 
farmers,  consisting  of  live  tons  Timothy, 
five  tons  oat  straw,  and  a  few  bags  or  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  seed  potatoes,  which  can 
ho  included  in  the  same  car.  Farmers  in 
Allegany  County  who  have  hay  for  sale 
and  can  only  get  .°>0  cents  per  bushel  for 
their  potatoes,  are  expecting  to  ship  us 
combination  cars  to  the  Eastern  Cou''t’,,w 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  will  make  it 
safe.  C1IAS.  C.  MITCHELL. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  secretary  of  the  joint 
purchasing  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Co-operative  Association.  Many 
farmers  do  not  realize  that  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  exists,  yet  a  great  co-operative 
trade  in  farm  supplies  is  being  developed. 
One  county  may  have  supplies  which  an¬ 
other  lacks,  and  through  these  societies 
the  two  sections  are  being  brought  to¬ 
gether.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  Tiie  It. 
N.-Y.  is  helping  through  its  correspon¬ 
dents  and  Subscribers’  Exchange. 

* 


Feb.  0.  Potatoes,  90 ;  apples,  60  to  80; 
wheat,  $1.30 ;  oats,  f>0 ;  rye,  75;  straw, 
$9  a  ton  ;  hay,  $17 ;  buckwheat,  SOe.  a 
bushel;  corn,  75;  butter,  35;  eggs,  50; 
chickens,  10  to  12;  lard,  12;  lamb,  live, 
6% ;  sheep,  live,  4  to  4*4  ;  veal  calves, 
live.  8%  to  9;  beef  cattle,  live,  6  to  7; 
beef  cattle,  dressed,  12  to  ;  hogs, 

dressed,  9  to  10;  cabbage,  per  lb.,  2  to  3  ; ; 
plums,  per  bushel.  $1  ;  pears,  per  bushel, 
$1  ;  onions,  per  bushel,  $1  ;  milk,  per 
quart,  8;  cows,  $60  to  $100;  horses,  $100 
to  $250.  J.  it. 

Par  roe,  Pa. 

An  open  Winter  in  Vermont,  little 
snow  and  broken  weattier.  Ilogs,  $12  to 
$20,  in  barn;  comment,  $1.80  per  cwt. ; 
potatoes,  40;  eggs.  36;  butter,  35;  pork, 
$12;  flour,  $8  to  $9  per  barrel  ;  cows,  $50 
1o  $75;  hogs,  $10  per  cwt.;  maple  sugar, 
10;  syrup,  $1  a  gallon  ;  stove  wood.  1  fl¬ 
inch,  $2  a  cord ;  farm  help,  men,  $26  to 
$30  a  month,  with  board  and  washing; 
kitchen  girls.  $4  to  $5  a  week  with  board 
and  hard  to  get.  Milk,  3*4  to  four  cents 
a  ouart  at  the  cars.  A.  L.  B. 

So.  Dorset,  Yt. 


Ingenious  Egg  Crate. 

'TMIH  breakage  of  eggs  in  transit  is  a 
heavy  item  of  loss  to  the  poultryman. 
In  one  of  the  newer  crates  devised  to 
prevent  this  loss,  the  eggs  are  suspended 
in  a  series  of  wire  frames  after  being 
wrapped  in  moistened  parchment  paper. 
The  paper  is  twisted  at  the  end  of  each 
egg.  and  these  twists  inserted  in  the  sharp 
bends  of  the  wires  throughout  the  pack¬ 
age.  so  that  the  eggs  are  suspended  firmly 
in  little  hammocks,  without  touching  each 
other.  The  wire  frame  loaded  with  the 
wrapped  eggs  is  enclosed  in  a  heavy  card- 
hoard  package  constructed  to  stand  rough 
usage.  This  package  is  made  in  one,  two, 
three  and  six  dozen  sizes  for  mail  or  light 
express  shipment  of  eating  eggs,  and  in  15 
and  45-egg  sizes  for  hatching  stock. 
Wrapping  the  eggs  for  shipment  is  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily  done  in  trie  simple  machine 
furnished  for  this  purpose.  A  30-dozen 
crate  for  packing  in  this  plan  is  now 
being  developed.  It  is  of  the  same  size 
ami  shape  as  the  standard  crate  so  long 
used  for  car  lot  shipment. 


Sale  of  Squab  Guineas. 

On  page  237  you  mention  demand  for 
squab  guineas  weighing  one  pound  each. 
Do  the  commission  men  sell  them  as 
guineas  or  as  partridges?  e.  k. 

Vermont. 

The  commission  men  se’l  them  as  guin¬ 
eas,  and  most  of  the  good  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  have  them  on  tin*  bill  of  fare 
under  their  right  name.  They  are  consid¬ 
ered  a  substitute  for  game,  which  is 
scarce'  because  of  legal  restrictions. 


Quidding  Feed. 

I  HAVE  a  mare,  about  five  years  old, 
very  thin  in  flesh,  and  when  I  feed 
her  ground  food,  she  drops  a  great  deal 
and  slobbers  vry  much.  I  examined  her 
teeth  and  find  nothing  wrong.  Her  eyes 
matter  very  much.  I  have  given  her 
three  boxes  of  condition  powders.  Her 
appetite  is  good  hut  the  powders  do  not 
seem  to  help  very  much.  Can  you  help 
me  in  any  way  for  her  betterment? 

II.  a.  s. 

Have  a  graduate  veterinarian  examine 
the  teeth  and  remove  milk  tooth  crowns 
from  the  molars,  as  these  no  doubt  are 
causing  the  trouble.  It  may  be  too  that 
a  tooth  is  diseased,  split  or  sharp,  and  so 
requiring  attention.  When  the  teeth  have 
been  put  in  proper  condition  feed  whole 
oats,  wheat  bran,  carrots  and  mixed  hay. 


Thrillers  P  gs. 

MV  neighbor  has  four  small  pigs,  and 
I  hey  are  not  doing  well  at  all.  He 
has  a  good  comfortable  pig  house 
and  run.  He  has  been  feeding  small  po¬ 
tatoes  and  carrots  in  small  quantities, 
what  they  clean  up  well,  and  rye  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  with  blood-warm  water. 
What  can  he  done  to  prevent  them  from 
soiling  their  bed?  J-  W.  S. 

Connecticut. 

Fence  off  the  bed  in  the  pen  and  only 
allow  the  pigs  access  t<>  it  at  night.  Let 
them  have  the  run  of  a  large  pen  and  a 
yard  during  the  day  and  let  them  root 
in  the  manure  pile.  If  you  can  cover  the 
floor  of  a  shed  or  basement  stable  with 
litter  after  sprinkling  whole  oats  and 
shelled  corn  on  the  floor  the  pigs  will 
take  plenty  of  exercise  rooting  for  the 
grain.  That  is  a  good  plan  of  insuring 
exercise  for  brood  sows  and  other  swine 
when  snow  covers  the  ground  deeply. 
Feed  slop  of  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal, 
oatmeal  without  hulls  and  oil  meal. 
Omit  rye  middlings  and  do  not  feed  corn 
and  cob  meal.  Better  give  a  dram  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  slop  for 
five  consecutive  mornings  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  body  weight  of  pigs  to 
destroy  intestinal  worms  probably  pres¬ 
ent,.  a.  s.  A. 


Laborers  —  Drivers  —  Other  Workers 

Ask  work,  by  the  hundred.  AVillimr  to  learn  farm  work. 
No  employment  fee  ehnrfrcd.  C.  K.  Blatciily,  United 
Charities  Building,  103  K  28d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


TEN  CARS  Upland  Mixed  Hay,  $20.50  cash 
loaded.  GEO.  E.  REED.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

the  NEW  yoke  state  School  of  Agriculture 
is  in  a  position  to  recommend  well  trained 
young  men  for  positions  as  farm  managers,  fore¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  etc.  Correspondence  will  be 
cheerfully  answered.  Address  DIRECTOR  F.  G. 
HELYAR.  Morrfsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Partner,  woman,  in  poultry  and 
strawberry  business;  also  to  assist  as  house¬ 
keeper  In  family  of  two,  mother  and  son;  own 
a  farm  of  fifty  acres;  some  capital  required; 
can  give  good  references.  Address  POTTI/T HY¬ 
MAN.  Box  41,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OCR  GRADUATES  will  be  ready  to  accept  posi¬ 
tions  as  Dairymen,  Poultrymen,  Horticultur¬ 
ists  and  General  Farm  Help  on  March  1,  1015. 
A »pl i cations  will  lie  considered  in  the  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Address  BARON  I>E  IIIRSCH  AGRI- 
(TLTCRAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine,  N.  J..  Dept.  B. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Superintendent  of  Gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  college  education;  experi¬ 
enced'  in  farm  and  estate  management  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  high  (lass  dairy  products;  seven 
years  one  place;  can  arrange  to  come  nt  once. 
Address  M.  A.  It.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  MANAGER— American, 
ago  50,  married,  good  habits,  desires  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate  or  commercial  farm,  qual¬ 
ified'  by  experience  in  cropping,  reclaiming  and 
draining  land,  road  building  and  in  use  of  farm 
machinery:  can  make  dairy  pay  cither  register¬ 
ed  or  grades,  familiar  with  all  details  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  milk,  both  wholesale 
and  retail  and  keeping  accounts;  references; 
present  and  past  employers.  Address  B.  M.  C., 
Box  202,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eg;  ?  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Se"d  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 


WANTED  Experienced  farm  hand.  OSCAR 
UI1ER1 NGTON,  Catawisra.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on 
commercial  poultry  plant.  H.  J.  S.,  c.  R. 
N.-Y. 


YOT'XG  WOMAN — Wishes  position  ns  working 
companion  on  farm.  II.,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorkor. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  engagement;  best  col¬ 
lege  and  practical  training.  RESPONSIBLE, 
rnro  K,  Now-Yorkcr. 


YOUNG  MAN.  temperate,  experienced,  indus¬ 
trious,  wants  porition  as  herdman.  HERD- 
MAN.  in  care  of  B.  N.-Y. 


FARMER,  single,  with  15  years’  experience  In 
f  irming  on  a  large  seale._  wants  position  as 
foreman.  Box  30.  care  It.  N.-Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  position;  experienced 
teamster.  farm  hand,  understands  cattle, 
strong,  willing  and  honest.  A.  K.,  e.  R.  N.-Y. 

FIRST  CLASS  HERDSMAN  desires  position;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  best  certified  dairies:  A1  refer¬ 
ences;  married.  Box  30,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorlrer.  _ _ 

(■r|-y  MAN.  unmarried,  wants  to  learn  sanitary 
milk  production.  City  or  Country.  Board  ami 
sin  fill  wages  expected.  Steady,  care  "Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER — Scotch  Protestant,  practical  in  all 
details,  wishes  gentleman's  well  equipped 
farm  to  run  on  shares.  W.,  Care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Energetic  young  man  wishing  to 
work  and  learn  modern  methods  in  commer¬ 
cial  hearing  orchard  In  Northern  Michigan.  G. 
O..  c.  R.  N.-Y.  _ 

SINGLE  AMERICAN.  40.  wants  position  on  prl- 
vate  estate  or  institution,  experienced  carpen¬ 
ter  painter  and  vegetable  gardener;  reference. 
E.  C.,  c.  R.  N.-Y.  _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  20,  no  bad  habits,  wants  position 
on  poultry  farm;  lias  some  experience  with 
incubators  and  poultry.  TRUSTWORTHY,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  State  School  Graduate,  wishes 
position  on  private  estate,  fruit  or  poultry 
farm;  farm  experienced  with  good  references. 
Box  37,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  -Experienced  Orchard 
Manager  in  care  of  voting  trees,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  Canadian:  married;  host  references.  ROY 
STILES,  Aurora,  Canada. 

WANTED — Competent  working  farmer,  married, 
strictly  temperate,  preferably  young;  refer¬ 
ences  required;  state  wages  expected.  R.  P. 
HA  IN  BRIDGE,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Experienced.  general 

farming,  handling  dairy  cattle,  testing  and 
butter  making:  scientific,  practical,  single.  Box 
40,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  competent  Farm  Manager  (stock 
preferred ) ,  40.  married,  grownup  family,  ref¬ 
erences.  active,  honest,  sober.  FARMER,  09 
Marshall  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  RUTGERS  College  Poultry  Association 
have  n  number  of  students  wishing  positions 
on  commercial  poultry  plants.  _  Address  Poultry 
Department,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE— Desires 
work  on  up-to-date  farm:  understands  fnrm- 
work;  ready  for  the  job.  MARTIN  OROEI’LER, 
14  Overlook  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  seven-acre  truck  farm, 
New  Jersey.  Address  Department  4,  243  E. 
18th  St.,  New  York  City,  stating  experience  and 
other  qualifications,  also  salary  desired. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22.  ambitious  and  active,  wishes 
position  on  farm,  good  place  with  on>  nr- 
tnnitv  to  learn  more  important  than  salary. 
CHAS.  SETAPKN,  201  E.  02d  St.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  fruit  and 
dairy  farm;  only  married  reliable  men  need 
apply;  state  experience,  salary  expected  and 
references.  L.  W.  IRISH.  Nlvervllle,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  Cornell  Poultryman  wants  position; 

able  to  manage  plant  or  build  up  one;  also 
understands  other  stock,  farm  crops  and  green¬ 
house;  married;  best  references.  Box  34.  care 
It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  ns  working  manager  of  farm 
or  estate,  practical  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  no  commercial  fruit  or  dairv;  mar¬ 
ried,  American.  SCIENTIFIC  FARMER,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — As  farm  superinten¬ 
dent;  have  had  2  years  college  work  and  5 
years  experience  as  superintendent  on  a  general 
crop  and  stock  farm  of  400  acres.  Box  38,  care 
It.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (22),  technical  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  desires  location  on  commer¬ 
cial  or  gentleman’s  place;  experienced  stock 
and  registered'  cattle;  Babcock  test;  references. 
Box  35.  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  by  cannblo, 
energetic  young  man:  single;  Cornell  Winter 
course  in  poultry;  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  care  of  stock;  best  references,  J.  it.. 
Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  April  1.  experienced  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  with  helpful  family  on  118  acre 
Connecticut  farm;  place  has  tools  and  partly 
stocked;  liberal  share  proposition.  F.  P.  HAM¬ 
ILTON,  209  Park  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  capable, 
industrious,  temperate;  good  opportunity  to 
learn;  state  wages,  previous  experience  and 
where,  nationality,  everything  in  detail  in  first 
letter.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  married  man  on  milk 
farm:  wife  to  hoard  help:  must  be  good  cook, 
competent  for  the  place:  if  not  don’t  applv; 
state  wages  expected,  number  in  family  and 
give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


150-EGG  Prairie  State  Incubator  like  new, 
$12.50.  OWNLANl)  FARM,  South  Hammond. 
N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  300-egg  Incubator,  with  nursery 
trays  for  $15;  also  Cornell  Gasoline  Brooder, 
$0.  Box  13,  Everett,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— One  200-egg  size 
Excelsior  Incubator  in  good  order.  MRS.  C. 
M.  GRIFFIN,  Charleston.  111. 


WANTED — Five  hundred  pounds  of  onion  sets. 
Yellow  Danvers  and  Red  Globe.  JOSEPH  B. 
DILLON,  it.  12,  Box  32,  Marion,  Indiana. 


SPRAYER  FOR  SALE — Hurst's  Man  Power  Po¬ 
tato  and  Orchard  Sprayer,  spraying  four  rows 
at  one  time.  GUSTAVE  I’OLSTER,  Warrenton, 
Missouri. 

FOR  SALE — Tubular,  double  water  way  Star 
cooler,  capacity  200  gallons  per  hour:  all  cop¬ 
per  and  brass,  practically  new.  It.  BENTLEY 
THOMAS,  Elinor,  Mil. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  cars  of  second'  cutting 
green,  leafy  Alfalfa;  delivered  here  at  Derby, 
sublect  to  inspection.  Address,  stating  price, 
BASSETT  FARM,  Derby,  Ct. 


FOR  SALE — Country  mill,  roller  flour  process, 
stone  for  feed,  never  freeze,  fine  neighborhood, 
wood  working  machinery  attached.  Write  for 
information  and  description  if  interested.  J.  O. 
GREEVEIt,  Lexington,  Va. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  furnished  and  in¬ 
stalled  complete;  gasoline  engine  or  water 
power;  estimates  covering  cost  of  installation 
and' operation  cheerfully  furnished;  results  guar¬ 
anteed;  correspondence  solicited.  A.  J.  WOOD- 
WORTH,  Wiseoy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Seven  passenger  “American”  tour¬ 
ing  car  in  first  class  condition;  could'  lie  made 
into  powerful  truck;  will  sell  for  cash  or  ex- 
change  for  registered  Ilolstelns  having  value  of 
$600:  might  consider  other  live  stock  trade. 
G  BEEN  FIELD  FARMS.  Center  Square,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  (second'  and  third  cuttings 
only),  one  ton,  $19;  two  or  more,  $18,  F.  O. 
R.  Manlius,  cash  with  order;  sample  10c.  post¬ 
age;  also  timothy  hay,  one  new  tauk  sprayer 
(100  gallons)  five  new  bee  hives,  one  clipping 
machine,  one  Acme  harrow.  FRED  TUTTLE, 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Oklahoma  wheat  farm,  $20  per 
acre.  G.  BARBER,  Green  Bay,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acro  farm;  ample  buildings; 

everything  best  condition.  L.  LEE,  Broadul- 
bin,  N.  Y.  _  t _ 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  the  Adirondncks, 
suitable  for  a  slimmer  home.  W.  H.  TUT¬ 
TLE,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM — 105  acres,  good  buildings,  maple 
orchard,  water.  $3,000;  small  payment.  IDA 
SHERMAN,  So.  Rutland,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OR  RENT — 117  acres  good  land,  maple 
orchard,  fruit,  water,  ample  buildings.  Write 
DANA  CAMP,  Oriskaiiy  Falls,  New  York. 


700  ACRES.  $5,000.  1  >4  miles  from  (county  scat) 
Columbia.  N.  level,  black,  cut-over  pine 
laud  on  which  cattle  pasture  all  winter.  JAY 
FINCH,  Cortland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Oneida  (V>.,  dairy  farm  of  00  aeres, 
good  Alfalfa  and'  grain  land,  buildings  first 
class,  iff,  miles  from  depot  and'  condensery; 
te-uis  reasonable.  Write  for  particulars.  HENRY 
BUSS,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres;  orchard,  small 
fruit,  sugar  trees,  woodland,  watered  pastures, 
house  seven  rooms  and  bath,  steam  heated;  in 
fine  conditions;  barns,  sheds.  Address  ROBERT 
I.1N  KB,  Barnard,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  selling  baby  chicks 
and  pullets;  yields  $2,500  annually;  new  and 
up-to-date:  conveniently  located,  near  New 
York.  Price,  $9,000.  For  particulars  and  circu¬ 
lar,  address  Box  32,  Care  R.  N.-Y.,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE — An  all  tillable  Northern  N.  J.  farm 
of  about  45  acres.  New  York  2  hours;  lime¬ 
stone  soil  well  drained,  well  watered,  free  from 
stones;  location  unsurpassed;  lake  front;  $8,000: 
half  mortgage;  lower  cash  value.  BRIGHTON 
LAKE  FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres,  50  A.  of  the  best  tim¬ 
ber  in  Richland  Co.  Second  bottqnl  land, 
drained.  Large  springs.  Buildings  complete. 
On  State  road.  4  miles  from  county  seat.  $85 
acre.  Stock  anil  chattel  sail",  March  10th.  J. 
It.  NISSLEY,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


2(4  ACRES  RICH  LAND  with  new  4-room  house, 
suitable  for  poultry  or  truck,  adjoining  town 
1.000  people,  2  miles  from  town  of  2,500,  37 
miles  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  city  of  90,000, 
with  stone  road  all  way:  will  sell  or  rent  cheap 
for  one-half  cash  to  quick  buyer.  G.  F.  G.,  Box 
124,  Smyrna,  Del. 


OWNER  will  sell  his  farm  of  400  acres  three 
miles  from  Syracuse  on  State  road,  plenty  of 
good  buildings,  fine  dairy  or  truck  farm,  200 
acres  in  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Timothy.  120  acres 
fine  muck  land,  part  of  which  produced'  750 
bushels  onions  per  acre  last  year,  balance  for 
grain  and  pasture.  Address  BOX  309,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SAT.E — 50  acres,  3  acres  wood,  with 
good  (5-room  frame  house  and  frame  barn,  45x 
55,  three  miles  from  L.  V.  R.  It.  station  and 
good  market,  one  mile  from  village  store  and 
good  fishing;  healthy,  pleasant  location;  te!o- 
I  hone  line:  daily  mail.  Price  $1,500  cash. 
Write  to  DANIEL  HOGAN,  R.  D.,  Wyalusing, 
Bradford  Co.,  I’a. 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND — Maurice  River  Town¬ 
ship,  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  is  the  coming 
location  for  Poultry  Farms,  fruit,  trucking, 
and  general  farming  with  or  without  irrigation; 
good  schools  and  transportation  facilities;  low 
priced  meadow  and  upland  farms  and  village 
lots;  our  co-operative  poultry  plants  mean  lower 
expense  ratio  and  increased  profits.  For  par- 
tienlars  address  J.  IT.  SCHUMAN,  Township 
Clerk,  Leesburg,  New  Jersey. 


390  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SAT.E— 23  miles  from 
Washington,  one-half  mile  off  an  excellent 
State  road,  county  road  running  entire  length  of 
farm,  1%  miles  to  good  school  and  churches,  10 
room  house,  painted’  last  year;  good  barns, 
stables  and  shed;  1,009  rods  of  woven  wire 
fence;  135  acres  in  cultivation,  30  acres  in 
wheat  and  rye,  10  acres  of  two-year-old  apple 
orchard,  including  stock,  implements,  feed  and 
furniture.  $9,000,  reasonable  terms.  C.  K.  GRA¬ 
HAM,  Hampton,  Va. 


FARM  00  miles  from  New  York  for  sale. 

rent,  or  would  accept  capitalist  with  $25,000, 
to  invest,  most  picturesque  farm  in  Putnam 
county,  500  acres  woodland,  chiefly  oak;  20  to  50 
years  old;  250  acres  meadow  land,  suitable  for 
any  crops;  invaluable  hunting  grounds,  water 
fall,  brooks  surround  estate;  unfailing  medi¬ 
cinal  springs  of  great  value,  mountains  of  build¬ 
ing  stone,  1,800  feet  elevation,  11  buildings  for 
all  purposes,  stock  includes  horses,  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  all  farming  utensils,  carriages,  wagons, 
etc.;  full  particulars.  JOHN  AZ/.1MONT1,  40 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


I  ll  Rid  Your 
k  Stock,  of 


1 11  Prove  It 
5  Before  A 


SAtrrr 


READ! 

"Before  I  started  to  feed  SAL- VET  my 
hogs  were  sick,  ami  1  had  lost  six  of  them, 
since  feeding  SAL-VET  I  have  lost  none, 
although  some  of  them  were  pretty  sick 
before  they  had  access  to  SAL-VET  anc 
had  lost  their  hair.  However,  they  pulled 
through  all  right  and  now  have  good  appe¬ 
tites  and  are  thriving." 

ERNEST  TRIEBEL, 
Route  No,  2,  Clearwater,  Minn. 


READ 


"After  feeding  SAL-VET  to  sheep, 
hogs,  horses  and  cattle  during  the  past 
winter,  and  found  it  a  reliable  conditioner 
and  worm  destroyer.  My  stock  never 
looked  so  healthy  and  thoroughly  condi¬ 
tioned  as  now.” 

U.  H.  SUMMER, 
Brownvillo  Jet.,  Maine. 


"My  hogs  are  doing  finely;  have  kept 
SAL-VET  before  them  for  two  months 
and  while  there  has  been  lots  of  disease 
amongst  hogs  in  this  section,  none  of  mine 
have  been  sick." 

GEO.  A.  ELINE, 
Route  No.  20,  St.  Matthews,  Ky. 


"I  have  fed  SAL-VET  to  all  my  stock:  it 
has  put  them  in  fine  condition,  and  im¬ 
proved  them  wonderfully.  The  cholera 
has  been  killing  hogs  all  around  my  home, 
but  I  have  not  lost  a  single  one.  I  have 
never  used  so  effective  a  remedy." 

SANFORD  GERST, 

South  Boston,  Va. 


"I  enclose  check  in  payment  of  the  SAL- 
VET  sent  recently.  Four  times  this  sum 
would  not  begin  to  pay  for  the  benefit  I 
derived  from  feeding  SAL-VET.” 

W.  H.  WALLACE,  Franktown,  Va. 


"I  have  great  faith  in  SAL-VET.  Since 
feeding  it,  I  can  certainly  see  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  my  stock.  I  have  fed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  stock  foods  and  remedies, 
but  have  never  found  any  as  good  as  SAL- 
VET.  I  am  recommending  it  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  others  who  lost  hogs  with  the 
cholera  ** 

C.  G.  FIELD,  Hiawatha,  ICanBas. 


'^-1  want  you  to  feed  it  at  my  risk — I  want  to  prove 
To  you  on  your  own  farm  that  SAL-VET  will  rid  your  stock  of  worms, 

^put  them  in  healthy  condition,  easier  to  keep  on  no  more  feed— more  profitable  in 
every  way— and  less  liable  to  disease.  I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  a  penny  in 

advance — just  mail  the  coupon.  I’ll  ship  the  SAL-VET  just  as  agreed,  let  you  feed  it  60  days — and  if 
it  does  not  do  what  I  claim,  then  I’ll  cancel  the  charge.  Is  not  that  a  fair,  open  offer? 


REG 


.OFF. 


The  Great 
Worm  Destroyer 


The  Great  Live 
Stock  Conditioner 


(208; 


— is  the  medicated  salt  which  contains  no  antimony,  fed  just  as  you  would  feed 
common  salt.  There  is  no  dosing— no  drenching— no  trouble — all  animals  need 
it — take  to  it  readily— and  so  doctor  themselves.  You  will  find  animals  that  you 
do  not  suspect  of  having  worms  just  full  of  them.  Stock  that  have  been  run-down 
will  take  on  new  vigor,  grow  thrifty  and  profitable.  Stock  kept  free  from  worms 

will  be  healthier;  will  do  better,  act  better,  and  be  in  better  condition  to  resist  dangerous 
diseases.  As  proof  of  this  read  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  letters  from  stockmen  who  feed  SAL- VET 
—  who  depend  on  SAL- VET  to  help  them  make  greater  profits  —  and  to  prevent  loss. 


*‘I  am  feeding  SAL- VET  to  750  Iamb9 
and  about  100  hogs.  During  this  time 
there  has  been  nosiekness  whatever  among 
this  istock.  I  consider  SAL-VET  cheap 
insurance.” 

TH08.  J.  LILLY,  Wheeling,  Mo 


"SAL-VET  is  certanly  a  greatmedicine. 
I  have  been  feeding  it  all  winter,  so  far 
and  since  I  started,  my  stock  are  better 
than  ever  before.” 

ALBERT  MEANS,  Walthill,  Nebr. 


'Have  been  feeding  SAL-VET  to  some 
of  my  horses  which  were  very  thin  and  in 
a  run-down  condition.  They  have  now 
picked  up  in  flesh  and  spirits  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  work  incident  to  this  time  of 
year.” 

ELI  FURLAND,  Artesian,  S.  D. 

"I  had  a  yearling  colt  which  was  not  do¬ 
ing  at  all  well.  I  had  fed  turpentine,  to¬ 
bacco  and  other  worm  remedies,  but  all 
failed.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
February,  I  gave  this  colt  a  dose  of  SAL- 
VET  and  the  following  day  I  had  plenty  of 
evidence  of  its  value.  It  is  doing  the  work, 
all  right.” 

HARRY  BRENNEMAN, 

Rt.  No.  5 — Ottawa,  Ohio. 


"I  am  well  pleased  with  SAL-VET.  I 
never  knew  a  horse  could  have  so  many 
worms  and  live.  SAL-VET  surely  brings 
them— big  and  small.  Horses  to  which 
SAL-VET  is  fed,  act  100  per  cent  better, 
and  what  we  formerly  thought  was  colic 
and  meanness,  was  nothing  but  worms  and 
worms.” 

J.  E.  TERKEURST, 

271  Dauphin  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


"The  more  I  use  SAL- VET  the  better  I 
find  it.  My  sheep  and  hogs  were  never  so 
thrifty  and  healthy  as  now.  We  butchered 
this  week,  and  did  not  find  a  single  worm, 
while  our  neighbors’  hogs  are  wormy  and 
dying.  I  have  been  recommending  SAL- 
VET  to  them  and  they  are  new  ready  to 
use  it  too.” 

WESLEY  CHAMBERS.  Bussey,  la. 


Look  for  this  Lafcei 


on  all  SAL- 
VET  pack¬ 
ages.  Don’t 
be ,  deceived 
by  imitations 
Don’t  buy 
“Sal”  this  or 
“Sal’'  that. 
Get  the  orig¬ 
inal  genuine 
SAL  -  VET. 


Fill  Out  the  Coupon  Below  Today 

You  take  no  risk  whatever  in  accepting  this  no-money-down  offer.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  tell  me 
how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  I’ll  ship  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  them  60  days.  You  simply 
pay  the  freight  charges  on  arrival.  If  SAL-VET  has  not  done  all  I  claim,  and  you  report  results  in 
60  days,  then  I’ll  cancel  the  charge,  and  you  won’t  owe  me  one  penny.  Address 

Sidney  R.  Feil,  Pres. 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists 


nnmro  40 pounds . 92.25 

FHS3i>  \  100  pounds .  5.00 

r  ISIUbU  200  pounds .  9.00 

300  pounds .  13.00 

500  pounds .  21.12 

No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbB.  on 
this  60  day  trial  offer.  Never  sold  by 

peddlers  nor  in  bulk;  only  in  Trade- 
Marked  SAL-VET  packages.  Shipments 
for  60  days’  trial  are  based  on  1  lb.  of 
SAL-VET  for  each  sheep  or  hog.  and  4 
lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as 
near  as  we  can  come  without  break¬ 
ing  regular  sized  packages. 
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DIBBLE’S 
SEED  FARMS 

at  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.,  comprise  over  I  600  acres  of  choice 
land  in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Country  and  are 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Over  100,000  bushels  in  stock  including  30,000  bushels  of  Seed  Oats  and 
Barley,  around  20,000  bushels  of  Seed  Corn,  several  thousand  bags  of  our  celebrated  D.  B. 

Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  and  over  50,000  bushels  of  Seed  Potatoes,  every  bushel  of 
which  is  new  fresh  stock,  northern  grown  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  varieties  that  have  been  tested 
out  in  field  cultuie  on  our  own  Farms  and  are  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climate  of  our  northern  and  eastern  states. 

NO  “WAR  PRICES”  ON  DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

I  he  prices  in  our  C  atalog  made  December  1st,  as  it  went  to  press,  were  on  the  average  lower  than  those  of  last  year’s  catalog  as  we  had  splendid  crops  and 
we  will  not  raise  them  as  long  as  we  have  a  bushel  of  our  original  stock  on  hand. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN  Nor,herngr°wnPedigrceSeed> 

w  WWMIl  average  germination  tests  above 

95%.  Five  kinds  best  by  test.  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  the  earliest,  largest 
growing,  most  productive  Flint  Corn  grown.  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved 

Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent  and  a  new  one — Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent 

'"$1.35  per  bushel  syzXlt's 


$1.35  per  bushel 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand,  Northern  Grown 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  you 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 


New  Ffeavy-weight,  strong, 
stiff  straw  with  thin  hulled  grain 
weighing  45-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel  and  as  to  yield,  a  Vermont  farmer 
reports,  “117  bushels  per  acre.”  In  Connecticut,  “46  lbs.  per  bushel.” 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  farmers  say — “twice  the  yield  of  common  oats  grown 
alongside.”  Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  the  earliest,  thinnest  hulled,  best  all 
round  standard  variety.  On  our  own  farms  for  ten  years,  this  variety  has  pro¬ 
duced  over  twice  the  average  yields  of  the  United  States  and  our  Seed  Oats 

:;Zt  80c  and  85c  per  bushel  8slp:8c.t”;d 

Oderbrucker  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Six  Rowed.  As 
See  page  10  of  our  Catalog. 


80c  and  85c  per  bushel 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  BARLEY 
$1.25  per  bushel 


better,  the  best 
money  can  buy 

Bags  Free.  See  special  green  Price  List,  in  our  Catalog.  We  have  over 
100  acres  of  Alfalfa  and  cut  from 

hy  not  ,JUy  your  seeds  from  people  who  know  the  business  from  the  ground  up  ?  Dibble’s  Seeds  are  used  on  the 
Cornell  College  I  arm,  the  Experiment  Station  Farm  at  Geneva  and  on  various  State  Farms  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  New  England  States.  You  run  no  chance  in  buying  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  as  they  are  sold  subject  to 
your  ten  days  test  on  our  famous  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee. 


600-800  tons  of  hay  of  all  kinds  on 
our  own  farms  annually. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES  Pedigree  stock  from  selected  seed,  grown  under 


Why 
Not 
Buy 
Your 
Farm 
Seeds 
This 
Year 
Direct 
From 
Seed- 
growers 
And  Save 
Money? 


the  best  modern  methods  and  from  fields  that  pro¬ 
duced  yields  of  from  200-500  bushels  per  acre.  28  varieties  comprising  all  the  standard  kinds  worth  growing 
and  a  new  round  white  for  main  crop,  the  best  ever  grown  on  the  Dibble  Farms.  Over  100  customers 
reported — “  It  outyielded  all  other  potatoes  grown  alongside  over  2  to  1.”  Seed  Potatoes  are  cheap  this  year. 
1  his  is  the  spring  to  plant  every  available  acre  and  we  have  a  few  good  standard  kinds  on  which  we  can  make 
a  quantity  price  pGT  kliShsI  ^  **  ^  StOC*cs  *ast‘  See  special  list  in  our  Catalog. 

We  sell  Farm  Seeds,  and  nothing  but  Farm  Seeds,  and  but  just  one  grade,  and  that  the  best  obtainable. 
Better  seeds  than  Dibble  s  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price  and  we  sell  them  lower  than  the  same  quality 
can  be  bought  for  elsewhere  as  we  are  Seed  Growers  and  ship  direct  from  our  Farms  to  yours. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 


Address, 


is  the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  written  by  our  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Dibble,  a  Farmer  and  Seedgrower  of  25  years’  experience.  It  tells  the  exact  truth 
about  the  Farm  Seed  situation  and  is  a  dependable  guide  for  Business  Farmers. 
Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will  send  you  the  Catalog  and  ten 
sample  packages  of  Dibble ’s  Farm  Seeds  for  testing,  Free.  ji  ft  -JLfc 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 
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PROGRESS  OF  NUT  CULTURE  IN  THE  EAST. 

Possibilities  of  a  Coming  Industry. 

Neglecting  fine  varieties.— if  the  man 

who  came  across  the  first  Baldwin  or  Green¬ 
ing  apple  tree  had  simply  used  it  for  himself 
and  not  recognized  its  value  to  mankind,  he  would 
have  done  exactly  what  men  are  doing  now  with 


Lancaster  English  Walnut. 

priceless  nut  trees.  By  and  by  the  trees  die  and 
the  nuts  are  lost  forever.  This  neglect  is  often  be¬ 
cause  men  think  nut  trees  cannot  be  grafted.  If 
they  do  try  to  perpetuate  a  nut  tree  it  is  by  planting 
(he  nuts,  from  which  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  tree  of 
equal  value  produced,  any  more  than  the 
equal  of  the  Baldwin  apple  from  Baldwin 
seeds.  The  two  problems,  the  discovery 
of  our  choice  nut  trees,  and  their  perpetu¬ 
ation  by  grafting,  have  been  worked  on  by 
a  small  group  of  men  for  some  years,  with 
results  that  are  here  summarized.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  the  South  and  in  the  Pacific 
States  are  not  here  considered. 

THE  PECAN. — More  progress  has  been 
made  with  this  nut  than  with  any  other. 

From  the  native  pecans  of  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kentucky  several  varieties  have 
been  approved  and  commercially  propa¬ 
gated  and  can  he  recommended  for  plant¬ 
ing  wherever  conditions  are  suitable. 

Limits  have  not  been  exactly  determined, 
hut  wherever  pecans  of  the  Indiana  type 
are  native,  and  probably  for  many  miles 
about,  this  pecan  may  be  grown  success¬ 
fully.  Some  of  these  pecans  are  the  Bus- 
seron  and  t lie  Indiana,  large  nuts  of  good 
quality  and  thin  shell;  the  Butterick,  a 
wonderful  bearer;  the  Posey,  a  fine  crack¬ 
er;  the  Green  river,  smaller  but  of  the 
highest  quality;  and  the  Major,  best  for 
confectioners’  use. 

THE  PERSIAN  WALNUT.' — Varieties 
of  the  Persian  (English)  walnut  have 
not  been  determined  so  definitely.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  pecan  in  being  not  a  native 
hut  an  introduced  nut.  Hundreds  of  bear¬ 
ing  trees,  more  or  less  hardy  and  varying 
greatly  in  productiveness  and  character 
of  nut,  are  scattered  singly  and  in  groups 
from  Ohio  eastward  and  from  Ontario 
southward.  The  fruit  belts  seem  to  he 
most  favorable  for  this  nut  and.  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  it  may  he  said  that  it  will  grow 
wherever  the  peach  will.  Of  these 
scattered  trees  many  are  being  pro¬ 
pagated  experimentally  and  a  few  commercially. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  Rush,  Nebo,  Pomeroy, 
Holden  and  Hall.  No  final  decision  lias  been  reach¬ 
ed  as  to  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  different  pur¬ 
poses  and  conditions.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
very  good  and  may  he  planted  for  home  use,  or  in 


pecially  consider  this  nut.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  of  trees  are  desired.  Exhibitors  may 
win  prizes,  and  prize  winners  may  earn  money  from 
the  sale  of  scions.  This  is  a  chance  for  boys  and 
girls. 

THE  SIIAGBARK  HICKORY— This  nut,  being 
native  and  widely  distributed,  offers  opportunities 
that  the  introduced  Persian  walnut,  and  the  pecan 
with  its  limited  native  distribution,  do  not  present. 
For  the  sliagbark  there  is  no  question  of  adapta¬ 
bility  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  What 
we  want  is  a  nut  of  high  quality,  a  first  class  crack¬ 
er,  from  an  annually  productive  tree.  Many  nuts 
have  one  or  more  of  these  qualities.  The  problem 
is  to  get  them  combined.  The  prize  competition  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  calling  out  some  remarkable  nuts,  hut 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  judged  no  final  result 
can  he  announced.  Some  of  the  more  promising 
shagbarks  are  here  illustrated. 

OTHER  NUTS.— This  competition  is  also  bring¬ 
ing  in  some  promising  Black  walnuts,  a  nut  which 
has  possibilities,  especially  the  extracted  meats  for 
bakers  and  confectioners.  The  hazel  is  a  laggard. 
With  the  most  valuable  possibilities  no  native  hazel 


value.  The  Mott  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  western 
shell  hark,  quite  thick  of  shell  but  very  sweet.  The 
Rice  appears  to  be  a  peean-shagbark  hybrid  or  hi- 
can.  The  Winfree  may  he  a  pecan-pignut  hybrid, 
and  the  Fairbanks  is  a  bitternut-shagbark  hybrid 


Scion  for  Bark 
Grafting. 


Tark  Grafting. 


Modified  Cleft 
Graft. 


Wrapped  with  Par¬ 
affined  Paper. 


Budding  Tool. 

NUT-GRAFING  AND  BUDDING  MCDELS. 


Good  bud  stick,  one  Bud  in  place,  wrap- 
bud  removed.  ped  and  waxed. 


decidedly  worth  propagating  has  been  brought  to 
notice.  Of  the  chestnut  we  have  excellent  varieties, 
such  as  the  Rochester,  Boone  and  Paragon,  but  all 
development  in  the  culture  of  this  nut  is  being  held 
up  by  the  blight.  Everybody  is  awaiting  the  results 
of  the  Government  work  in  breeding  immune  hy- 


Ilutcliinson  English  Walnut. 

and  probably  a  nut  of  commercial  value.  These  arc 
all  hybrids  of  nature  and  intimate  what  man  may 
do  with  his  intentional  hybrids. 

PROPAGATION. — Our  greatest  advance  lias  been 
in  methods  of  propagation.  It  is  not  many  year\ 
since  it  was  generally  believed  that  nut 
trees  could  not  he  grafted;  then  that  it 
could  he  done  in  the  South  Imt  not  in  the 
North.  But  the  patient  work  of  a  few 
men  has  shown  that  nut  trees  can  he 
grafted  in  the  North  about  as  easily  as 
anywhere. 

BARK  GRAFTING.— Saw  off  the  trunk 
or  limb  where  you  want  to  graft  it.  Cut 
scion  with  a  long  -sloping  cut  on  one  side 
only.  Insert  t'  »«nt  of  the  scion  he 
tween  the  bar'  aid  wood  of  the  stub  and 
push  it  down  the  length  of  the  cut  sur 
face.  Wax  all  exposed  cut  surfaces. 
Cover  the  whole  operation  with  a  paper 
bag  tied  around  the  stub. 

MODIFIED  CLEFT  GRAFTING. 
Place  the  stub  near  the  edge  of  the  cut 
off  end  of  the  stock  and  cut  down 
ward  and  slightly  inward  toward  the 
center  of  the  stock  so  as  to  cut  the  fibres 
instead  of  splitting  them.  This  gives  a 
better  fit  and  there  is  no  splitting  of  tin* 
stock  at  all,  as  can  bo  seen  in  the  Illustra¬ 
tion.  The  scion  is  cut  as  in  ordinary  cleft 
grafting  and  the  subsequent  steps  are  the 
same  as  in  bark  grafting.  Speed,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  exposure  of  the  cut  surface- 
to  the  air,  and  accuracy,  to  insure  a  per 
feet  fit,  are  essentials  of  all  methods 
After  10  days  a  small  hole  may  he  made 
in  the  bag  and  the  progress  of  the  graft 
watched.  As  it  grows  the  hag  may  la* 
torn  open  and  the  new  shoot  tied  to  some 
support  to  prevent  accidental  breaking 
The  best  time  for  grafting  is  when  the 
leaves  on  the  stocks  are  half  or  two  third- 
grown. 

PATCH  BUDDING.— The  handiest  tool 
is  the  budder  illustrated.  With  it  a  patch 
of  hark  is  removed  from  the  stock,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  patch  containing  the  bud  from  the 
bud  stick,  and  this  patch  is  applied  to  the  stock 
ind  firmly  hold  in  place  by  winding  with  a 
trip  of  waxed  muslin.  With  a  small  brush  apply 
little  melted  grafting  wax  at  the  top  of  the  wind¬ 
ing.  and  over  any  openings  that  may  be  left,  to  keep 
out  water.  The  waxed  Grin  may  he  left  in  pla<e 


Showing  waxing  and 
paper  for  drainage. 


Franquette  English  Walnut. 


Holden  English  Walnut. 


Ontario  English  Walnut. 


any  limited  way,  bearing  in  mind  that  new  and 
better  varieties  may  soon  be  introduced.  The  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  next  Fall,  of  the  Northern  Nut  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  a  center  of  one 
of  the  greatest  walnut  growing  districts,  will  es- 


hrids.  There  may  he  great  opportunities,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  chestnut  growing  outside  its  native  area, 
where  the  blight  can  he  controlled. 

UNUSUAL  NUTS. — Very  large  Persian  walnuts 
of  the  Bijou  type  usually  have  little  commercial 


until  the  hud  starts  into  growth  the  following  sea¬ 
son.  unless  it  appears  to  he  cutting  in.  Budding  is 
usually  done  in  August,  imt  it  is  essential  that,  at 
whatever  time  it  is  done,  the  stocks  be  in  active 
growth,  as  shown  by  a  glistening  and  pulpy  cam- 


328 


bium  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  after  the 
patch  is  removed. 

TOP-WORKING  LARGE  TREES.— Trees  up  to  IS 
inches  in  diameter  may  he  top-worked  by  either 
method  of  grafting.  A  preliminary  cutting  hack, 
before  growth  starts,  should  he  made  on  the  limbs 
to  1  ><»  grafted,  a  few  inches  above  where  the  grafting 
is  to  he  done,  leaving  a  few  branches  on  the  tree  to 
sustain  growth.  At  the  time  for  grafting  the  limbs 
are  cut  back  again  to  the  desired  point.  This  should 
be  just  where  a  small  side  limb  is  given  off,  which 
should  be  left  to  grow  for  a  time.  Otherwise  the 
stub  is  apt  to  die  back  to  the  next  side  branch.  If 
the  grafting  fails  the  new  shoots  that  come  out 
around  the  cut-off  limbs  may  be  budded  in  August. 

SCIONS.' — Scions  of  the  Persian  walnut  would 
better  be  cut  in  November  or  December,  as  they 
are  liable  to  Winter  injury.  They  can  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  or  packed  in  boxes  with  sand  or  saw¬ 
dust  and  kept  in  a  cold  cellar.  Scions  of  our  native 
nuts  may  be  cut  in  February  or  March  and  kept  in 
the  same  way.  Vigorous,  solid  wood  should  be  used 
for  scions.  The  one-year-old  wood  of  the  Persian 
walnut  is  apt  to  be  pithy  and  light  and  very  diflicult 
to  succeed  with.  The  terminal  one-year  growth  of 
the  shagbark  and  pecan  is  firmer  and  succeeds  very 
well  by  t lie  bark  grafting  method.  The  best  buds 
for  budding  are  found  near  the  base  of  a  vigorous 
cue-year  growth,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
t  ration. 

STOCKS. — The  pecan  and  the  shagbark  can  be 
worked  on  any  variety  of  hickory.  The  black  wal¬ 
nut  makes  the  best  stock  for  the  Persian  walnut 
but  the  butternut  and  the  Japanese  walnuts  can  be 
used. 

GRAFTING  WAX. — A  good  wax  is  made  with 
four  pounds  of  resin,  one  pound  of  beeswax,  one 
half  pint  linseed  oil  and  one  tablespoonful  of  lamp¬ 
black.  Apply  with  a  small  brush  when  melted  but 
not  too  hot. 

WAXED  CLOTH. — Pieces  of  the  best  Wamsutta 
blenched  muslin  are  dipped  in  melted  beeswax  and 
torn  into  strips  about  14  inches  long  and  three-  six¬ 
teenths  to  one-quarter  inch  wide. 

Connecticut.  w.  c.  deming. 


A  PEST  OF  CHESTNUT  WEEVILS. 

How  to  Fight  Them. 

MY  father-in-law,  L.  L.  Springer,  about  IS  years 
ago.  grafted  Paragon  chestnut  scions  on  chest¬ 
nut  sprouts  in  a  clearing  of  about  100  acres, 
and  now  has  a  chestnut  grove  of  over  8,000  18-year- 
old  chestnut  trees  that  annually  bear  immense  crops, 
l  ut  the  nuts  are  practically  useless,  commercially, 
on  account  of  the  worms  they  contain.  The  weevil 
has  been  fought  in  every  way  known  to  us.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens  were  placed  in  the  grove,  and  their 
teed  scattered  under  the  trees  during  the  entire 
Summer  with  the  idea  they  would  eat  the  weevils 
when  they  came  out  of  the  ground  in  July,  but  the 
result  was  not  a  big  enough  improvement  over  form¬ 
er  years  to  justify  the  continuance  of  this  method. 
For  several  years  four  sets  of  men  and  boys,  four  to 
a  set,  were  put  to  work  picking  the  weevils  off  the 
trees.  They  had  large  pieces  of  canvas  they 


Fairbanks. 

Hybrids.  Fig.  105. 


stretched  under  the  trees,  then  shook  as  many  of 
the  weevils  as  possible  from  the  trees  and  gathered 
them  up  and  placed  them  in  buckets  containing  coal 
oil.  The  oil  killed  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in 
contact  with  it.  The  men  (as  soon  as  all  the  wee¬ 
vils  were  disposed  of  that  had  been  shaken  from 
the  tree)  went  over  the  trees  carefully  and  picked 
off  all  weevils  that  still  clung  to  the  trees.  This 
was  kept  up  during  August  and  September,  and  of 
course  the  percentage  of  good  nuts  was  much  larger 
than  in  former  years,  but  the  expense  was  too  great. 
Three  years  ago  the  burrs  were  all  cut  from  the 
trees  early  in  the  season  with  the  idea  of  starving 
the  weevils  out.  but  on  the  following  year  they 
were  on  the  job  the  same  as  usual,  although  perhaps 
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not  quite  so  numerous.  Last  year  we  allowed  the 
weevil  undisputed  sway,  and  they  got  between  3.000 
and  4.000  bushels  of  chestnuts  and  we  did  not  get 
a  quart.  Now  this  is  considered  the  most  successful 
chestnut  grove  in  the  State.  I  know  this  from  the 
fact  that  inquiries  in  regard  to  chestnut  culture  sent 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  are  re- 
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Group  Of  Pecans.  Fig.  10G. 

ferred  to  Mr.  Springer,  who  they  quote  as  the  most 
successful  grower  of  cultivated  Paragon  chestnuts 
in  the  State,  while  as  a  fact  the  enterprise  is  a  rank 
failure  as  far  as  making  it  pay  is  concerned. 

In  conversation  last  Fall  with  a  professor  in  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  he  suggested  that  a 
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spray  of  some  kind  with  a  loud  smell  attached  to 
it  would  be  beneficial,  as  the  weevil  always  side¬ 
stepped  a  bad  smell.  lie  thought  whale-oil  soap 
might  be  used  with  good  effect.  Kerosene  would 
also  kill  the  weevil,  but  it  would  injure  the  tree. 

We  have  fought  the  weevil  for  the  past  12  years, 

and  it  is  still  about  as  numerous  as  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fight.  JOHN  H.  POMEROY. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  call  for  a  discussion  of  this  weevil 
question  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  nut  growers  is  requested.  Tell  us  if  you 
can.  what  can  be  done  in  this  trying  case.  The  chest¬ 
nut  crop  is  short  at  best,  and  it  seems  a  shame  to 

let  the  weevil  get  what  the  blight  has  thus  far 

spared.  Since  writing  the  above  Mr.  Pomeroy  adds 
the  following.  Can  you  help? 

“Mr.  Springer  says  that  if  no  better  remedy  was 
suggested  by  experts  during  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  we  would  adopt  the  practice 
of  cutting  off  all  burrs  during  July  of  every  other 
year,  and  thus  save  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  chest¬ 
nuts  during  the  next  year.  The  worm  hatched  in 
September  will  not  come  out  of  the  ground  as  a 
weevil  the  next  year,  but  will  the  year  after.  All 
hatched  before  September  come  out  of  the  ground 
as  weevils  the  following  year.  Now  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  grove  is  surrounded  with  chest¬ 
nut  timber  which  harbors  thousands  of  weevils  we 
might  clear  the  orchard  of  them  by  cutting  the  burrs 
off  two  years  in  succession,  and  thus  save  all  the 
chestnuts  for  future  years,  but  as  the  weevil  works 
into  the  orchard  from  the  timber  in  about  a  year, 
we  conclude  the  best  plan  would  be  to  cut  the  burrs 
off  every  other  year  and  thus  save  about  75%  of  the 
nuts  every  other  year.  I  hope,  however,  some  plan 
will  be  suggested  through  your  paper  that  will  save 
the  crop  every  year  or  a  large  portion  of  it.  with  less 
expense  and  labor  than  this  plan.” 
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THE  FAMILIES  OF  POTATOES. 

MANY  farmers  in  this  country  have  desired  to 
know  more  about  the  varieties  of  potatoes, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
irom  another,  and  know  something  of  their  history. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  prepared 
a  bulletin  entitled  “Group  Classification.”  This  bul¬ 
letin  takes  up  in  detail  each  family  of  the  potato. 
The  families  are  arranged  by  their  color,  shape, 
also  by  their  parentage.  For  instance,  Group  9  is 
given  up  to  potatoes  of  the  Rural  family  with  the 
following  classification : 

Group  9. — Rural. 

Tubers:  Broadly  round-flattened  to  short,  oblong, 
or  distinctly  oblong-flattened;  skin  creamy  white. 

Sprouts:  Base  dull  white;  leaf  scales  and  tips 
violet-purple  to  pansy  violet. 

Flowers:  Central  portion  of  corolla  deep  violet, 
with  the  'purple  growing  lighter  toward  the  outer 
portion;  five  points  of  corolla  white. 

Other  families  are  grouped  around  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.  Pearl,  Peachblow,  Cobbler,  Early  Ohio,  Tri¬ 
umph  or  Burbank.  These  families  are  described  in 
considerable  detail,  so  that  a  careful  farmer,  after 
studying  this  bulletin,  will  be  able  to  know  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  which  his  potatoes  belong.  It  is  a  very  good 
pamphlet,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  of 
our  potato  growers. 


COW  AND  GARDEN  SAVE  A  FARM. 

TIIE  Farm  Management  Monthly  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prints  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  from  North  Dakota.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  Nearly  all  observing  people  have  seen 
cases  where  the  cow,  chickens  and  a  good  garden 
made  the  difference  between  loss  and  fair  profit  at 
farming.  A  well-kept  garden  is  like  an  experiment 
station  and  college  showing  what  improved  culture 
will  do  if  applied  to  all  the  farm. 

“A  number  of  years  ago  a  wheat  farmer,  whose 
exclusive  grain  growing  had  put  him  in  debt,  de¬ 
sired  from  his  bank  a  loan  of  $1,000.  Except  the 
horses  there  was  no  live  stock — not  a  cow.  a  pig.  or 
even  a  chicken — on  the  place.  The  banker,  a  very 
shrewd  business  man.  was  able  to  analyze  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  farmer’s  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  and  he  agreed  to  make  the  loan  on 
condition  that  the  borrower  change  his  system  of 
farming.  The  system  outlined  by  the  banker  required 
that  a  portion  of  the  loan  should  be  used  to  purchase 
two  cows,  half  a  dozen  pigs,  and  a  small  flock  of 
poultry.  It  also  provided  for  a  fair  sized  vegetable 
garden.  Grain  farming  was  to  be  continued  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  banker  figured  that  the  live  stock  and 
the  garden  would,  in  poor  as  well  as  in  good  seasons, 
fully  support  the  farmer’s  table.  lie  figured  that  in 
poor  years  the  farmer  would  be  able  to  play  even, 
and  that  in  the  good,  and  even  in  the  average,  year 
the  farm  would  produce  enough  to  gradually  wipe 
out  the  debt.  The  farmer  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
banker’s  terms,  received  the  loan,  and  met  the  cou- 
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ditions.  In  five  years  he  was  out  of  debt  and  rated 
as  a  substantial  and  prosperous  farmer  and  business 
man.  To  him  farming  had  ceased  to  be  a  game 
of  chance  and  had  become  a  business.” 


Not  one  of  the  wise  men — he  who  decides  to  buy  a 
farm  while  the  snow  covers  it. 

Will  farmers  who  have  used  the  commercial  bacteria 
successfully  on  seeds  of  legume  plants  tell  us  just  how 
they  used  the  material? 

Our  little  talks  about  apple  pomace  have  started  up 
great  interest  in  what  has  been  considered  a  waste 
It  will  he  a  money  product  in  a  few  years. 

And  these  gentlemen  who  claim  to  sell  potato  seed 
of  “known  hybrids — hand  fertilized!”  He  who  takes 
them  seriously  should  lie  prepared  to  laugh  at  what 
grows. 
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PROMISING  NEW  FRUITS. 

PRING  catalogues  are  at  hand,  and  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  must  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  test 
the  new  varieties  offered.  The  problem  is  a 
difficult  one.  made  doubly  so  because  nurserymen 
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describe  new  fruits  in  glowing  terms,  illustrating 
them  with  brightly  colored  [dates  showing  their 
merits,  but  say  little  or  nothing  about  faults.  Tree 
buyers  have  been  so  often  defrauded  through  these 
one-sided  descriptions  that  now  as  a  class  they  as¬ 
sume  a  hostile  attitude  toward  all  new  varieties. 
This  is  wrong,  for  the  limit  of  improvement  has  not 
been  reached  with  any  cultivated  fruit,  and  sooner 
or  later  we  must  have  new  varieties  of  all  fruits 
that  surpass  the  old  ones.  In  other  words,  without 
new  varieties,  fruit-growing  would  he  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  grows  on 
probation  all  the  fruit  novelties  offered  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  this  brief  article  I  want  to  describe  the  best 
of  the  recent  introductions  as  they  grow  on  the 
grounds  of  this  Station. 

Apples. 

DEACON  .TONES. — Deacon  Jones  has  been  known 
for  20  years,  but  not  until  recently  has  it  attracted 
attention.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  apples,  and  when 
well  colored  one  of  the  handsomest.  The  ground 
color  is  yellow,  which  is  overlaid  with  an  attractive 
red,  relieved  with  numerous  large  dots.  The  shape 
is  much  like  that  of  the  old  Yellow  I-Tellflower.  But 
it  is  in  the  tree  that  the  variety  surpasses.  The 
trees,  old  and  young,  are  thrifty,  come  into  hearing 
early,  hear  yearly,  are  always  fruitful  and  the  crop 
hangs  well  on  the  tree.  The  flavor  is  mild  sub-acid; 
quality  good.  The  apples  are  firm  in  texture  and 
the  skin  is  tough  so  that  the  fruit  ships  well.  Dea¬ 
con  Jones  ought  to  make  a  very  good  general-pur¬ 
pose  market  apple  and  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
planting  as  a  filler. 

DELICIOUS. — Probably  no  other  apple  during  the 
present  generation  has  been  more  talked  about  than 
the  Delicious.  Though  not  new,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  1S95.  its  sale  has  been  pushed  only  during  the 
past  few  years,  in  which  time  its  culture  has  spread 
widely.  Delicious  as  grown  on  the  Station  grounds 
is  smaller  and  not  as  richly  colored  as  when  grown 
in  the  West,  hut  is  just  as  good  in  quality,  and 
quality  is  its  greatest  asset.  The  fruit  of  this  va¬ 
riety  on  the  Station  grounds  seems  to  increase  in 
size  and  color  as  the  trees  grow  older,  and  the  trees 
become,  if  anything,  more  and  more  fruitful.  The 
variety,  however,  has  several  faults  in  New  York, 
chief  of  which  are  its  susceptibility  to  water-core 
and  to  softening  of  flesh  about  the  core,  defects  es¬ 
pecially  prominent  if  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  become 
too  mature  on  the  trees.  It  seems,  too,  to  be  rather 
susceptible  to  apple  scab.  Unquestionably,  there  are 
many  soils  and  locations  in  New  York  in  which  De¬ 
lirious  can  be  grown  for  the  market  and  every  man 
should  plant  a  few  trees  of  it  in  his  home  orchard. 

OPALESCENT. — Opalescent  can  be  best  described 
as  a  handsomely  colored  Twenty  Ounce.  The  va¬ 
riety  is  so  much  like  Twenty  Ounce  that  one  could 
readily  believe  it  to  he  a  hud  mutation  of  that  well- 
known  sort.  Imagine  a  Twenty  Ounce  apple  col¬ 
ored  a  brilliant  red  on  a  yellow  background  and  you 
have  the  Opalescent.  Its  season  here  in  common 
storage  is  until  well  in  January.  The  trees  have 
all  the  Twenty  Ounce  characteristics — hardy,  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive.  For  those  who  think  they 
must  grow  a  highly  colored  apple  to  compete  with 
the  showy  fruit  from  the  West,  there  is  no  better 
sort  than  Opalescent. 

KING  DAVID. — One  of  the  parents  of  King  David 
is  Jonathan,  and  the  variety  much  resembles  that 
sort.  At  Geneva  it  is  superior  to  the  parent  in  every 
important  character.  The  trees  are  more  productive 
and  more  vigorous.  Better  still,  the  apples  are 
larger  than  those  of  Jonathan,  brighter  colored, 
more  rotund  in  shape  and  more  uniform  in  size. 
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The  apples  hang  well  on  the  tree,  but  we  have  found 
from  several  years’  experience  that  they  should  be 
picked  as  soon  as  well  colored,  and  before  the  seeds 
are  ripened,  otherwise  they  do  not  keep  well.  The 
flesh  of  King  David  is  firm,  flue,  crisp,  spicy  and 
juicy,  and  the  variety  thus  becomes  not  only  one 
of  the  beauties  but  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  It  can  he  recommended  in  this  State  for  all 
home  orchards,  and  is  much  more  promising  as  a 
commercial  variety  than  Jonathan. 

Peaches. 

A  III’  BEAUTY. — Peach  growers  have  long  wanted 
a  good  early  yellow  peach.  Arp  Beauty  seems  to 
be  the  best  one,  for  besides  earliness  the  trees  are 
healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  hardy.  In  par¬ 
ticular  hardiness  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  variety, 
it  having  passed  through  two  Winter  freezes  on  our 
grounds  without  injury  when  other  varieties  suf- 
lered  badly.  The  peaches  are  round-oval  with  a 

( Concluded  on  page  366) 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES. 

PAN  AMERICAN. — In  1899  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper 
of  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  which  has  given  to  us  an  entirely  new 
race  of  strawberries.  That  Fall,  while  walking  over 
i  patch  of  old  Bismarck  strawberries,  he  found  a 
plant  with  several  runners  attached  to  it.  That  par¬ 
ticular  plant  and  its  runners  were  quite  full  of 
blossoms  and  fruit,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  bud 
sport  of  the  old  Bismarck  berry  Mr.  Cooper  took 
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these  plants  up,  set  them  by  themselves  and  later 
named  them  the  Pan  American.  The  Pan  American 
gave  ripe  berries  and  blossoms  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall  months.  By  using  this  as  the  foundation  stock 
and  by  very  painstaking  work  in  hybridizing,  se¬ 
lection,  etc.  .Mr.  Cooper  succeeded  in  producing 
several  new  varieties  of  berries  that  could  he  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  ripe  fruit  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall  months  as  well  as  in  the  Spring.  The  Pan 
American  itself  is  of  little  value  commercially.  It 
makes  few  if  any  runners,  and  the  fruit  is  rather 
scattering  and  small  in  size.  Its  chief  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  furnished  the  foundation  stock  for 
producing  other  and  better  varieties  of  Fall  ber¬ 
ries.  So  far  as  has  been  tested  by  the  public  the 
best  of  these  better  varieties  produced  by  Mr.  Coop¬ 
er  is  the  Superb. 

SUPERB. — I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  Superb  under  test  here  in  South  Jersey  for  four 
years.  As  I  have  seen  it  the  Superb  behaves  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Plants  set  out  in  April  bloom  along  with 
Chesapeake  berries  set  out  at  the  same  time.  These 
first  blossoms  are  removed;  then  they  commence  to 
bloom  again  and  ripe  berries  are  produced  about 
July  12  or  15.  and  they  continue  to  come  with  more 
or  less  regularity  until  freezing  weather.  Last  year 
the  last  picked  for  market  was  on  Nov.  7.  Some 
were  picked  for  home  use  Nov.  20.  The  berries  in 
the  Fall  are  produced  principally  on  the  parent 
plants  and  the  earliest  set  runners.  The  fruit  is 
borne  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  picking  for 
market.  It  costs  from  three  to  five  cents  a  quart 
to  pick  the  Fall  crop.  The  Spring  crop  is  picked  for 
one  and  one-half  cent  a  quart.  The  bulk  of  the 
Fall  crop  comes  the  last  of  July,  August  and  the 
first  half  of  September.  After  making  this  Fall 
crop  the  first  season  set,  the  Superb  will  come  on 
next  Spring  with  a  full  crop  that  ripens  along  with, 


or  a  few  days  ahead  of,  the  Gandy.  Last  Spring, 
because  of  the  drought,  was  very  disastrous  to  all 
varieties  of  berries  and  there  was  less  than  half  a 
crop.  The  Superb  stood  the  dry  weather  bettei 
than  most  varieties,  but  even  that  failed  fully  to 
mature  the  heavy  set  of  fruit  that  it  bore.  A 
year  ago  Superb  produced  at  the  rate  of  11, HOG 
quarts  to  the  acre  in  matted  rows,  while  Gandy 
and  Chesapeake  grown  under  the  same  conditions 
gave  less  than  6,000  quarts. 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY— Two  years  ago  I  saw  the 
Superb  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  quantity.  The 
berries  are  large  and  firm,  and  are  to  my  mind 
the  best  flavored  berry  I  ever  tasted.  It  even  sur¬ 
passes  Uncle  Jim.  which  I  have  long  considered 
about  the  best  of  the  table  varieties.  In  July.  Au¬ 
gust  and  early  September  the  flavor  is  also  delicious, 
but  when  the  nights  get  cold  the  berries  become 
flat  and  tasteless:  but  they  hold  their  size  until 
freezing.  The  second  Summer  the  berries  wiil  lie 
very  small  in  size  and  will  not  pay  for  picking  if 
plants  are  allowed  to  become  too  thick  in  matted 
rows,  hut  if  grown  on  the  hill  system  they  will  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  first  Summer.  The  second 
Spring  the  yield  is  a  good  one  even  where  they  are 
allowed  to  crowd  in  matted  rows.  The  Superb  is 
a  very  hardy  plant,  makes  strong  foliage  and  will 
stand  more  cold  and  drought  than  most  other  va- 
lieties.  It  has  perfect  blossoms.  The  fruit  in  ap¬ 
pearance  very  much  resembles  a  well-grown  Chesa 
peake.  The  fault  in  the  Superb,  if  it  has  one.  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  inclined  to  make  too  many 
i  miners  on  strong  soil.  It  must  be  planted  accord 
ingly.  The  Superb  can  he  handled  by  two  classes 
of  growers.  First  by  the  specialist  who  will  devote 
his  energy  to  the  production  of  Fall  berries  only 
This  can  best  he  done  by  planting  on  the  hill  sys¬ 
tem  and  removing  runners.  The  maximum  yield  of 
Fall  berries  can  be  secured  in  this  way.  Second, 
by  the  commercial  grower  who  will  grow  them  in 
matted  rows  or  restricted  matted  rows,  and  who  will 
get  enough  fruit  in  the  Fall  of  the  first  season  to 
pay  for  establishing  the  bed,  and  then  rely  on  the 
Spring  crop  for  his  greatest  returns. 

OTHER  VARIETIES. — Besides  the  Superb  l  have 
ebserved  six  other  varieties  of  everbearers.  One  of 
these,  called  the  Progressive,  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Harlow  Ilockhill  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rockhill  has  been 
working  independently  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  is  the  best  of  his  introductions  that  have 
as  yet  been  tried  out  by  the  public.  The  Superb 
bears  fruit  the  first  season  mainly  on  the  parent 
plant  and  the  first  set  runners.  The  Progressive 
fruits  more  freely  on  the  runners  than  Superb,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  will  give  more  berries 
in  the  Fall  of  the  first  year  than  Superb.  The  ber¬ 
ries  do  not  average  as  large  and  they  are  not  as  firm, 

1  lit  their  number  is  greater.  The  Progressive  also 
gives  a  good  Spring  crop  that  ripens  rather  early. 
Because  of  their  softness  they  are  best  suited  to 
nearby  markets.  For  a  Spring  fruiting  variety  the 
Superb  is  superior,  but  anyone  who  desires  an 
abundance  of  fruit  in  the  Fall  and  is  not  particular 
about  extra  large  size  or  firmness,  will  prefer  Pro¬ 
gressive  to  Superb. 

FALL  PRICES. — Now  a  word  as  to  the  price  of 
berries  in  the  Fall.  For  two  years  hack  Superb 
berries  have  sold  for  25  to  50  cents  a  quart  whole¬ 
sale.  This  past  season  has  been  an  off  year  on 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  peaches.  At  Chester,  Pa.,  which  was 
the  poorest  market,  so.me  berries  sold  for  10  cents 
a  quart.  Most  of  them  though  sold  for  15  to  25 
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cents.  At  Philadelphia  prices  were  better,  the  high¬ 
est  being  371/-!  cents  a  quart.  A  few  selected  ones 
in  New  York  brought  much  more.  A  great  many 
( Conclmled  on  page  lit ) 
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KILLING  OUT  WILD  GARLIC. 

Control  Through  Habits  of  Growth. 

FFECT  OX  GRAIN  AND  PASTURE.— There  is 
a  group  of  vveeds  in  ibis.  country  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  noxious  characteristics  and  ten¬ 
acity,  cause  considerable  trouble  and  loss  to  (he 
farmer.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  is,  no  doubt, 
wild  garlic,  also  known  as  wild  onion  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities.  Wild  garlic  grows  in  all  kinds  of  crops, 
but  it  is  especially  injurious  in  the  wheat  crop  and 
in  pastures  and  meadows.  Wheat  growing  and 
dairy  industries  have  been  given  up  on  its  account 
m  some  localities.  The  bulblets  of  the  garlic  head, 
sometimes  called  buttons,  are  about  the  size,  shape 
and  weight  of  wheat  kernels  and  consequently  very 
difficult  to  separate  from  wheat.  Their  presence  in 
the  grain  depreciates  the  market  value  of  wheat, 
interferes  in  the  milling  process,  and  imparts  gar¬ 
lic  flavor  to  flour  and  foods  made  from  garlicky 
wheat.  The  dairy  industry  is  affected  to  a  similar 
degree,  since  .  ”  ♦he  dairy  products  become  tainted. 
Even  the  flesh  oi  'hnals,  feeding  on  this  weed  in 
pastures,  does  not  e.  >e  the  offensive  garlic  flavor. 

AN  ASSISTED  I.  GRANT.— Wild  garlic  was 

introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe  about  two 
centuries  ago.  It  has  been  said  that  some  immi¬ 
grants  brought  it  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  early  pasture,  since  it  remains  green  all 
Winter  and  makes  a  vigorous  growth  early  in  the 
Spring.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
mry  it  was  known  as  a  noxious  weed  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania.  From  this  State  it  spread 
slowly  but  steadily,  until  now  its  distribution  ranges 
from  Massachusetts  south  to  Georgia,  and  west  to 
Missouri  and  Mississippi.  It  is  most  abundant  and 
troublesome  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  the  Virginias, 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  along  the  the  southern  portions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
1  llinois. 

REMEDIES  SUGGESTED.— Eradi¬ 
cation  of  wild  garlic  has  been  a  subject 
of  special  investigation,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  more  than  150  years.  Various 
methods  of  cultivation  have  been  tried: 
many  chemicals  have  been  tested;  pas¬ 
turing  with  hogs  and  sheep  has  been 
recommended :  and  other  remedies 
have  been  experimented  with,  but  none 
proved  entirely  successful.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  various  remedies  tried  for 
eradicating  wild  garlic  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  its  am¬ 
ple  means  for  propagation.  Most 
plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have 
but  one  natural  means,  the  seed,  for 
reproducing  themselves;  some  have 
two,  the  seed  and  roots;  but  wild  gar¬ 
lic  has  five  distinct  methods  for  its 
piopagation.  it  continues  its  growth 
and  propagation  throughout  all  seasons 
except  during  the  hot,  dry  Summer  months,  and 
when  the  ground  is  frozen. 

HOW  IT  GROWS. — A  mature  plant  of  wild  gar¬ 
lic  bears  at  the  top  of  its  fruiting  stalk  a  cluster  of 
bulblets  ranging  in  number  from  40  to  150.  The 
underground  portion  is  divided  into  several  bulbs  or 
cloves.  The  central  bulb,  which  is  always  the  larg¬ 
est,  is  covered  with  a  thin,  soft  shell.  The  outer 
bulbs  have  a  very  tough,  horny  shell.  The  soft- 
shelled  bulbs  start  into  growth  early  in  the  Fall. 
A  small  percentage  of  the  hard-shelled  bulbs  germ¬ 
inate  late  in  the  Fall  and  during  the  Winter,  but 
the  majority  do  not  start  until  Spring;  and  some 
of  them  may  lie  in  the  soil  in  dormant  condition 
for  one  or  more  seasons.  The  bulblets  begin  their 
growth  in  the  Fall.  During  the  latter  part  of  No- 
\ ember,  or  so,  in  the  latitude  of  southern  Indiana, 
offsets  are  started  from  the  growing  bulblets,  which 
separate  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  parent  plants 
and  grow  then  as  independent  plants.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  range  of  its  distribution  wild  garlic  produces  an 
abundance  of  seed.  It  matures  in  Summer  and 
grows  the  following  Spring.  The  seed,  bulblets.  the 
soft-shelled  bulbs  and  the  hard-shelled  bulbs  all 
usually  have  100  per  cent,  germination.  As  to  what 
percentage  of  the  growing  bulblets  produce  sprouts 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  at  this  time. 

VITALITY  AND  DISTRIBUTION.— The  vitality 
of  wild  garlic  is  remarkable.  Both  the  aerial  bulb¬ 
lets  and  the  underground  bulbs  may  retain  their 
vitality  for  several  seasons.  They  are  resistant  to 
drought,  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  simi¬ 
lar  weather  conditions  and  kinds  of  exposure.  If 
a  meadow  is  mowed  and  the  hay  put  up  while  the 
garlic  heads  are  still  immature,  the  bulblets  will 
ripen  in  the  haymow.  Or,  if  a  field  is  plowed  and 
the  immature  heads  are  covered  with  soil,  the  bulb- 
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lets  will  mature  in  the  ground.  The  statement, 
sometimes  made  by  farmers,  that  if  a  young  garlic 
plant  is  pulled  up  and  hung  on  the  fence  it  will 
grow  and  mature  there,  contains  more  truth  than 


SriiAYiNG  To  Kill  Wild  Onion.  Fig.  109. 


fiction.  The  bulblets  of  wild  garlic  are  the  common¬ 
est  means  for  its  dissemination.  They  are  frequent¬ 
ly  found  in  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats  brought 

(Continued  on  page  3  4) 

CANTALOUPES  ON  CLAYEY  SOIL. 

Sand  as  an  Aid  to  Germination 

N  page  65,  in  discussing  the  adaptability  of 
clay  soils  for  cantaloupes,  the  objection  is 
raised  that  it  is  inclined  to  bake,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  young  plants  above  ground.  This 
difficulty  is  not  confined  to  clay  soils,  but  is  more 


ui  less  of  a  problem  in  many  loam  soils  that  have 
but  a  slight  admixture  of  clay.  Some  years  ago, 
while  trucking  for  the  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  market.  I 
had  quite  a  little  experience  with  this  difficulty  and 
evolved  a  method  of  planting  cantaloupes  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  that  was  entirely  satisfactory. 


Wild  Onion  Tops  And  Roots.  Fig.  111. 


The  hills  or  drills  (I  preferred  the  latter)  were 
prepared  in  advance,  as  they  always  should  be  any¬ 
way,  then  a  favorable  time  just  after  a  rain  was 
awaited  for  planting.  A  few  bushels  of  sand  or  very 
light  sandy  loam  for  each  acre  were  procured.  I 


usually  got  my  supply  from  sand  washes  along  the 
public  highway.  A  broomstick  was  prepared  for  a 
plunger  to  open  holes  for  the  seed  by  tapering  the 
thick  end  to  a  blunt  point,  a  hole  was  bored  through 
a  piece  of  tough  board  six  inches-  square,  and.  this 
was  driven  on  and  secured  so  as  to  allow  the  point 
to  protrude  about  114  inches.  Armed  with  this  in¬ 
strument  one  man  would  punch  holes  for  the  seed 
as  fast  as  he  could  walk  along  the  row.  Two  men 
would  be  required  to  follow  dropping  the  seeds, 
three  or  four  in  each  hole,  and  a  fourth  man  with 
a  pail  of  moist  sand  would  cover  the  seed  by  throw¬ 
ing  into  the  hole  a  large  pinch  of  sand  sufficient  to 
till  the  hole,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  pack  it 
well  as  it  falls.  After  a  little  practice  the  work 
can  be  done  very  rapidly,  rather  more  rapidly,  I 
think,  than  by  any  other  hand  method  I  know  of. 
The  principal  annoyance  is  the  failure  of  the  plung- 
<  r  to  clean,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  twist¬ 
ing  motion  to  remove  it  and  leave  a  clean  cut  hole. 
Where  a  large  area  is  to  be  planted  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  advisable  to  provide  a  steel-pointed  plunger. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  along  the  row  or  hill  should 
be  loosened  with  a  steel  rake  just  before  planting  to 
retain  moisture,  or  if  care  is  exercised  not  to  rake 
too  deeply  the  raking  may  be  done  after  planting. 
By  this  method  the  seedlings  come  up  vigorous  and 
unhampered,  and  invariably  outgrow  plants  that 
have  to  contend  with  crusted  soil  around  their  ten¬ 
der  stems.  I).  L.  HARTMAN. 

Florida. 


A  PEACH  ORCHARD  ON  SHARES. 

N  page  90  is  an  article  including  a  lease  for  peach 
orchard  in  Indiana.  I  would  like  to  get  some  in¬ 
formation.  Probably  I  may  best  get  it  by  asking 
the  following  questions:  1.  In  this  lease  who 
furnishes  the  seed  for  intercrops V  2.  Does  tenant  plant 
the  trees  himself  without  landlord’s  help? 
8.  What  is  the  land  worth  before  orchard 
is  planted  and  after?  4.  How  will  the 
mature  orchard  at  end  of  15  years  af¬ 
fect  the  value  of  land,  if  land  about  it 
remains  about  the  same  in  value?  5. 
Is  it  assumed  between  the  parties  that 
the  trees  planted  are  worth  as  much  as 
the*  land  was  before  orchard  was  planted? 
6.  Will  the  trees  bear  15  years  after  plant¬ 
ing?  7.  Is  one  of  tin*  reasons  for  the  land¬ 
lord  doing  half  the  work  the  fact  that  the 
orchard  will  be  his  sole  property  at  end  of 
15  years?  8.  How  much  more  should 
landlord  receive  if  he  furnished  a  good 
six-room  house,  pasture  for  cow  and 
team,  and  outbuildings?  9.  Is  this  a 
common  form  of  lien  for  orchard  lands 
in  Indiana?  w.  c.  T. 

Lebanon.  O. 

In  planting  a  peach  orchard  on  our 
neighbor’s  land  a  sort  of  partnership 
agreement  was  entered  into.  I.  the  ten¬ 
ant,  was  already  growing  good  crops  of 
peaches  on  my  own  land  adjoining  the 
idle  ground  of  my  neighbors.  I  had 
made  a  success  of  it.  and  was  equipped 
to  handle  a  larger  proposition,  hence 
we  had  no  trouble  in  getting  our  neigh¬ 
bor  to  let  us  have  the  land  we  wanted 
to  grow  peaches  on.  Only  the  details 
or  incidentals  were  lacking  to  make  the  thing  a  go. 
From  the  number  of  offers  I  have  had  since  starting 
this  orchard  it  seems  that  the  land-owners  are  more 
than  willing  to  pit  their  land  against  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  1  have  had  half  a  dozen  chances  to 
plant  out  peach  orchards  on  some  such  terms.  The 
main  point  seems  to  be  in  securing  the  confidence  of 
the  land-owner.  If  you  are  successful  in  handling 
your  own  affairs  it  is  no  trouble  to  take  in  a  part¬ 
ner  and  this  holds  good  in  any  kind  of  business, 
whether  it  be  farming,  orcharding  or  the  mercantile 
pursuits.  In  this  particular  instance  both  parties 
were  willing  to  be  liberal  in  drawing  up  a  contract 
that  would  suit  all  around. 

1.  I  agreed  to  fit  the  land  ready  for  planting  and 
agreed  to  furnish  all  trees  for  planting  and  re¬ 
planting.  I  also  agreed  to  furnish  all  seed  for  inter¬ 
crops,  also  to  furnish  the  spray  machine  and  all 
spray  material,  and  to  do  all  the  pruning.  2.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  we  both  stand  an  equal  one-half  of  all 
expense  and  labor,  such  as  planting  the  trees,  fitting 
the  ground  for  future  crops,  cultivating  the  orchard, 
purchasing  supplies  and  machinery  and  every  other 
item  that  is  needed.  In  handling  the  proposition  I 
agree  to  assume  the  superintendency  and  managing 
of  same.  One-half  of  all  net  profits  is  to  be  divided 
equally  for  15  years.  •>.  The  land  lies  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  city  limits  of  a  town  of  10.000 
people,  and  is  valued  at  .$150  per  acre,  without  im¬ 
provements,  that  is  the  raw  land;  $100  per  acre  is 
a  fair  increase  in  value  after  the  orchard  has  been 
planted  one  year.  4.  Aside  from  the  expense  of 
clearing  the  land  at  the  end  of  15  years  the  land 
will  be  worth  as  much  as  or  more  than  surrounding 
land  for  grain  and  hay  crops,  for  the  land  will  be 
lested  and  also  increased  on  fertility  from  turning 

(  Concluded  on  page  336) 
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A  6000-BUSHEL  POTATO  CROP. 

Grown  By  a  Back-to-the-Lander. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  baek-to-the-lander  who. 
as  he  says,  bought  an  old  farm  and  "simply, 
ate,  drank  and  slept  potatoes.”  The  result 
of  this  high  living  was  that  last  season  he  grew 
0.000  bushels  on  20  acres.  lie  calls  it  the  “most  im¬ 
portant  ever  grown  in  Connecticut”  because  he,  a 
green  man,  went  to  school  to  Prof.  Clinton  of  the 
Experiment  Station  and  followed  accurate  scientific 
advice. 

Up  to  15)00  Joseph  A.  Fagan,  then  44  years  old, 
had  lived  in  Hartford,  with  no  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Most  men  at  44  are  about  as  pliable  and  teach¬ 
able  as  a  knothole  in  a  pine  hoard.  They  either 
know  it  all  and  are  beyond  teaching  or  as  vision¬ 
ary  as  children  about  the  profits  of  farming.  Mr. 
Fagan  bought  the  old  Scott's  Swamp  Farm  in  the 
town  of  Farmington.  It  had  remained  in  the  family 
of  one  of  the  old  settlers  from  the  day  when  the 
Indians  sold  it  to  the  original  ancestors.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  good  farmers  in  their  way.  No  doubt 
in  their  wigwams  and  around  their  fires  they  held 
what  would  now  pass  for  farmers'  institutes,  i  hey 
knew  good  land  for  corn,  beans,  squash  and  pota¬ 
toes  when  they  saw  it.  and  their  old  camping 
ground  was  right  on  this  farm.  When  Mr.  Fagan 
bought  it  the  farm  had  struck 
bottom  in  production.  lie 
says  it  did  not  grow  grass 
enough  to  “set  a  hen.”  The 
lields  were  well  covered  with 
brush  and  cedars,  and  the 
other  foul  stuff  which  crowds 
in  when  man  grows  weary  or 
quits. 

We  have  told  in  former 
years  how  Mr.  Fagan  went  at 
the  job.  lie  knew  that  labor 
without  thought  was  as  dead 
as  “faith  without  works.” 
and  so  as  he  says  he  "hound¬ 
ed  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  and  college”  for  informa¬ 
tion.  He  says  farmers  do  not 
make  use  of  these  agencies 
half  as  much  as  they  should. 

You  ask  him  which  State 
leads  the  Union  in  useful  re¬ 
search  work  and  he  will  tell 
you  Connecticut  is  far  in  the 
lead. 

Mr.  Fagan  started  with  a 
naturally  good  farm  in  poor 
condition.  He  figured  out  his 
problem  about  as  follows:  “I 
must  fit  this  soil  by  drainage, 
lime  if  needed,  plenty  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  good  tillage 
and  rotation.  Then  I  must 
use  an  abundance  of  suitable 
plant  food  and  keep  my  crop 
free  from  disease  until  frost.” 

That  in  brief  is  what  he  has 
done.  It  is  too  long  a  story 
for  us  to  tell  here  how  the 
soil  was  worked  into  condi¬ 
tion  year  by  year  until  it 
would  have  supported  50  In¬ 
dians  where  one  grew  before! 

For  plant  food  for  the  potato  crop  Mr.  Fagan  began 
with  a  standard  high-grade  potato  fertilizer,  using 
some  4,800  pounds  per  acre  each  year  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  use  the  same  mixture.  The  method  of  culture 
may  he  briefly  stated — get  the  soil  as  fit  as  possible, 
plant  good  seed  early  and  keep  the  soil  everlastingly 
stirred  up.  From  choice  he  would  take  a  sod.  Most 
farmers  prefer  to  plant  corn  on  sod,  but  it  is  largely 

( Continued  on  page  ?/■/) 

“THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  IS  PACKAGE.” 
Reaching  Out  for  Profitable  Trade. 

HANGING  CONDITIONS. — Producing  more  and 
better  fruit,  and  then  letting  the  other  fellow 
sell  it  at  his  own  price,  has  so  increased  the 
cost  of  production  and  lowered  the  net  sales  returns 
that  a  problem  in  cost  reduction  and  more  efficient 
salesmanship  now  confronts  the  fruit  grower,  who 
has  any  hope  of  a  profitable  future  in  the  business. 
The  American  public  has  been  and  is  yet  being  ed¬ 
ucated  to  expect  greater  size,  beauty  and  perfection 
of  quality  in  all  our  fruits,  and  to  secure  these  there 
in  bound  to  be  a  greatly  added  cost  for  labor,  fertil¬ 
izers,  spray  materials,  packages,  etc.  In  my  own 
case  costs  have  doubled  within  the  past  25  years 
with  no  corresponding  increase  in  selling  price,  and 
with  competition  steadily  increasing  the  only  event¬ 


ual  answer  for  many  of  us  is  failure,  unless  we  can 
devise  some  means  of  reaching  the  consumer  far 
more  directly  than  we  do  now.  The  key  to  this,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  tied  up  in  packages,  grading  and 
packing,  cooperation,  advertising  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  packages.  Pack¬ 
ages  to  cover  the  requirements  of  all  sorts  of  trans¬ 
portation  problems  and  yet  deliver  fruit  in  good 
order;  packages  that  enable  the  fruit  to  be  exposed 
in  an  attractive  manner:  packages  of  various  sizes 
to  suit  the  reasonable  demands  of  all  classes  of 
consumers;  rigid  packages  of  light  weight  and  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  and  if  possible  packages  of  one  general 
uniform  style  and  in  sizes  of  5,  10,  20.  25,  :i(),  40 
and  50  pounds  capacity,  suitable  for  parcel  post 
transportation;  and  possibly  a  cheaper  style  of 
eackage  of  some  capacity  that  can  he  used  in  the 
direct  delivery  trade  between  producer  and  consum¬ 
er,  or  through  the  retail  dealer  as  at  times  seems 
best. 

DEAEEltS  AND  GROWERS. — This  package  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  properly  solved  before  we  can  go  very 
far  on  the  way  to  direct  and  profitable  trade  with 
consumers.  To  do  this  will  take  much  thought,  time 
and  money,  and  we  fruit  growers  of  the  East  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  investing  any  of  our 
money  in  any  sort  of  .promotion  business  that  may 
or  may  not  be  helpful  to  us  and  our  business  hitm¬ 


en.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  just  let  him  write  to  U. 
Grant  Border  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  obtain 
from  him  a  record  of  how  much  money  producers  of 
apples  have  contributed  to  the  apple  advertising 
fund  carried  on  by  him  for  the  past  two  years  for 
the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Association.  My 
impression  is  that  thus  far  the  dealers  have  con¬ 
tributed  fully  ten  dollars  to  every  one  from  the 
g  rower. 

FORMING  A  PRIZE  FUND.— Far  too  many  of 
us  have  been  depending  on  the  other  fellow  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  business  end  of  things.  No  doubt  in 
time  self  interest  of  some  package  inventor  or  man¬ 
ufacturer  will  develop  packages,  such  as  we  need, 
while  to  hasten  the  day  will  take  money.  The  only 
hope  I  see  in  sight  for  a  good  bunch  of  money  to 
come  promptly  would  be  for  all  our  fruit  aud  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies  to  cut  out  for  a  few  years  all  cash 
fruit  premiums,  and  devote  the  same  to  some  sort  of 
consolidated  cash  prize  fund  for  ideal  packages, 
made  up  from  all  societies,  so  that  it  would  he  big 
enough  really  to  set  some  one  or  more  basket  and 
box  makers  into  a  deep  and  careful  study  of  the 
package  question,  such  as  appears  now  to  be  de¬ 
manded  by  the  necessity  of  more  direct  and  less 
expensive  ways  of  reaching  the  consumer,  and  there¬ 
by  giving  to  the  producers  a  larger  share  of  what 


the  harvest  yields.  This  is  what  is  going  to  be  need¬ 
ed  far  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  to 
make  sure  of  right  methods  of  the  most  expert 
salesmanship  will  require  the  business  brain  of  each 
end  every  producer.  Better  slow  up  on  new  pro¬ 
duction  ideas  and  wake  up  the  selling  end  of  our 
business.  As  business  men  we  have  gone  on  year 
after  year  manufacturing  fruit  products  with 
mighty  little  thought  as  to  how  we  were  to  turn 
our  product  into  cash,  until  we  had  the  finished  per¬ 
ishable  product  on  our  hands,  steadily  deteriorating 
in  value. 

NECESSITY  OF  NEW  METHODS.— Such  meth¬ 
ods  would  bankrupt  any  other  sort  of  manufacturing 
business,  and  to  avoid  this  and  turn  a  reasonable 
(  Concluded  on  page  338 1 

WORKING  ALFALFA  IN  SPRING. 

Requirements  Involved  in  the  Plan. 

NCERTAIN  RESULTS.— The  matter  of  work¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring  would  need  to  he 
tested  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  been  as 
yet,  before  anyone  could  make  a  very  positive  state¬ 
ment  excepting  on  certain  points.  That  is  to  say,  it 
looks  very  nice  to  cultivate  a  meadow  of  Alfalfa, 
conserving  moisture  thereby,  .1  all  of  us  would 

,  "In' 

sav  right  away  that  theoretically  it  ought  to  pay 
to  do  this,  but  in  actual  practice  if  we  cultivated 

the  meadow  the  first  thing  in 
the  Spring,  we  might  possibly 
have  plenty  of  m  o  i  s  t  u  r  e 
throughout  the  Summer,  when 
the  long  tap-roots  of  this 
plant  would  not  have  suffered 
even  without  the  cultivation, 
and  in  this  case  the  work 
would  be  thrown  away.  If 
drought  conditions  prevailed 
seriously,  the  ground  would 
dry  out  even  in  spite  of  this 
superficial  working  of  the  soil 
and  we  really  do  not  know 
just  how  much  benefit  would 
be  derived. 

LABOR  COXSID  E  R  A- 
T  I  O  N  S  .  —  From  time  to 
time  there  have  been  sporadic 
attempts  to  enthuse  farmers 
over  the  cultivation  of  these 
meadows,  and  yet  so  far  none 
of  them  has  been  so  very 
prominent.  A  very  importanr 
reason  for  this  is  probably  the 
fact  that  America  is  under¬ 
supplied  with  help  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  that  in  the  Spring 
few  of  us  are  able  to  do  nearly 
all  the  work  that  demands  to 
be  done,  that  we  simply  got. 
through  the  best  we  can,  do¬ 
ing  the  most  important  things 
and  leaving  things  that  can 
be,  to  wait  until  a  later  time. 
Few  of  us  in  the  corn  belt 
have  time  even  to  think  of 
cultivating  an  Alfalfa  mea¬ 
dow  early  in  the  Spring.  The 
days  that  are  given  us  to  pre¬ 
pare  soil  and  sow  our  crops 
are  all  too  few,  and  we  have 
neither  sufficient  hands  nor 
horses  to  do  one  day’s  unne¬ 
cessary  work,  or  even  work  that  is  not  vitally  ne¬ 
cessary.  Consequently  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
impractical  for  many  of  the  corn  belt  fanners  to 
cultivate  an  Alfalfa  meadow  early  in  the  Spring. 
Of  course  if  we  were  small  farmers,  and  especially 
if  we  had  only  an  acre  or  so  of  Alfalfa  instead  of 
a  hundred  acres  or  so,  the  cultivation  of  it  would 
be  a  less  serious  matter. 

DANGER  FROM  BRUISING. — A  number  of  years 
ago  I  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  put  a  disk  of  any  kind  on  to  one  of  my  own  Al¬ 
falfa  meadows,  my  reason  for  this  being  that  1 
found  in  a  friend’s  field  unmistakable  evidences  of 
fungus  attacks  upon  the  bruised  crowns  of  Alfalfa 
plants  which  had  been  cut  by  the  disk.  Some  of  my 
acquaintances  still  vise  the  disk  and  are  enthusiastic 
over  it,  but  I  want  none  of  it  at  all  in  mine.  If  I 
use  a  harrow  at.  all  on  my  own  meadows  I  use 
the  Alfalfa  harrow,  of  which  a  number  are  being 
manufactured  now,  and  I  use  the  spring-tooth  type 
only.  This  harrow  is  now  made  with  diamond  points 
only  about  an  inch  broad.  It  digs  in  much  more 
deeply  than  the  old  blunt  tooth,  and  in  my  opinion  is 
vastly  a  superior  tool  to  auythiug  else  on  market 
for  this  purpose.  A  blacksmith  can  convert  the  old 
blunt-tooth  type  into  the  new  one  by  simply  rolling 
the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  into  a  round  shank  and 
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then  leaving  the  point  only  about  ««no 
ineli  broad.  This  harrow  will  not  injure 
the  Alfalfa  plants.  Then  again  1  will 
not  allow  my  Alfalfa  meadows  to  be  bar- 
rowed  even  with  the  spring-tooth  after 
growth  has  started  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  The.  young  shouts  of  Alfalfa  tire 
rather  easily  injured,  and  one  or  maylw 
two  crops  may  be  seriously  out  short  by 
injuring  this  young  growth.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  I  use  the  spring-tooth  only 
after  taking  off  the  first  or  second  cut¬ 
ting,  and  I  allow  it  to  he  used  only  within 
a  very  few  days  after  the  crop  has  been 
mowed.  If  the  young  shoots  have  grown 
two  inches.  I  would  expect  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  injury.  If  they  have  grown 
one  inch  l  would  expect  to  do  a  little 
injury  and  thereafter  I  try  to  get  in  be¬ 


fore  they  have  even  grown  one  inch.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  field  is  becoming  in¬ 
fested  with  weeds  or  grasses,  I  think  it 
decidedly  beneficial  to  harrow  it,  using 
the  spring-tooth  harrow  and  doing  so  pre¬ 
ferably  after  taking  off  the  first  cutting. 
After  the  second  cutting  will  do  but  not 
quite  as  well.  It  is  our  own  practice  to 
harrow  at  this  time  to  overcome  weeds  1 
and  grasses,  and  if  properly  done,  that  is  ! 
before  the  shoots  have  grown  too  much, 
the  life  of  the  meadow  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  lengthened,  the  quality  of  the  hay 
decidedly  improved  by  tearing  out  the 
grasses  and  weeds,  and  this  tool  certainly 
does  the  work  in  excellent  shape,  much 
better,  we  think,  than  any  other  form 
of  harrow  that  we  have  ever  used. 

( )hio. 


CM  AS.  R.  WING. 
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i  ::  Dusting  the  Apple  Orchard 


EASE  OF  APPLICATION.— An  arti¬ 
cle  in  Tin:  It.  N.-Y.  served  to  stimu¬ 
late  renewed  interest  of  apple  growers  in 
the  possibilities  of  protecting  their  or¬ 
chards  by  applying  poisonous  materials  in 
a  dry  state  as  dust.  Perhaps  the  item  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  commercial  or- 
chardist  was  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  one  could  apply  the  materials.  In 


is  physically  impossible  to  get  over  the 
orchard  with  a  wet  spray  in  so  short  a 
time,  what  is  one  to  do?  The  shortage 
is  rarely  of  apparatus  with  which  to 
work,  but  rather  the  inability  to  secure 
men  or  teams  during  the  spraying  season. 
The  dust  method  seems  to  offer  a  solu¬ 
tion.  The  above  points  were  in  mind 
when,  some  four  years  ago.  a  study  of  the 


DUST  SPRAY  IN  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 


the  estimation  of  the  writers  this  is  the 
all-important  item,  assuming,  as  the  ex¬ 
perimental  results  so  far  obtained  indi¬ 
cate.  that  equally  satisfactory  protection 
is  afforded. 

Scab  Prevention.- — Tn  the  Spring  of 
1010  conditions  were  favorable  for  an 
epidemic  of  apple  scab.  The  infection 
came  early,  with  the  result  that  many 
fruits  dropped  from  the  tree  very  soon 
after  blossoming.  In  some  orchards  the 
set  of  fruit  was  materially  lessened.  To 
have  prevented  the  infection  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  spray  should  have  been  made  be¬ 
fore  blossoming  time — but  not  until  after 
the  blossom  clusters  had  separated  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  driving  the  spray  down 
on  the  pedicels  of  each  individual  of  the 
cluster.  In  1911  and  1912  there  were 
just  four  days’  time  iu  which  this  could 
be  done.  In  191.3  the  clusters  of  buds 
were  beginning  to  separate  on  Thursday, 
May  1.  and  yet  on  Sunday.  May  4,  most 
of  the  orchards  in  Western  New  York 
were  in  full  bloom.  Many  growers  are 
coming  to  realize  that  timeliness  is,  of 
all.  the  most  important  item  in  successful 
disease  and  insect  control.  The  abund¬ 
ance  of  apple  scab  in  1914,  in  spite  of 
much  spraying,  is  just  another  indica¬ 
tion  that  treatments  were  not  made  at 
the  right  time.  In  other  words,  epi¬ 
demic  years  of  apple  scab  are  gentle  re¬ 
minders  to  the  orcliardist  that  his  spray¬ 
ing  efficiency  is  not  developed  to  the  high¬ 
est  point. 

Saving  Time  Witit  TM'st. — But  to  the 
grower  who  has  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  timeliness  in  applying 
protective  substances  to  his  orchard  there 
remains  still  another  difficulty.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  narrow  the  time  limit  for  ef¬ 
fective  work  down  to  four  days,  but  if  it 


possibilities  <>f  substituting  dusting  for 
spraying  was  again  undertaken  at  Cornell 
Fniversity.  (It  will  be  recalled  by  many 
that  the  late  Prof.  Craig  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  along  this  line  a  number  of 
years  ago. ) 

Disappointing  Resclts. — A  review  of  ^ 
the  literature  on  comparative  dusting  and 
spraying  revealed  the  fact  that  dusting 
had  been  tried  in  thr  Middle  West  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  and  found  wanting. 
The  experiments  were  large,  well  planned 
and  well  executed.  The  results  were  de¬ 
cisively  against  dusting.  The  only  ray  of 
hope  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
later  work  a  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
was  list'd  instead  of  Paris  green,  and  had 
resulted  in  very  satisfactory  control  of 
Codling  moth.  Since  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  were  performed,  however,  the  es¬ 
sential  fungicidal  ingredients  in  the  spray 
has  changed  from  copper  in  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  pure  elemental  sulphur  in 
lime-sulphur  solution,  and  the  insect  poi-  ! 
son  largely  from  Paris  green  to  arsenate 
of  lead.  Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  lime-sulphur  solution,  when  sprayed 
on  to  foliage,  soon  disintegrates  and  sets 
free  pure  sulphur  in  a  fine  state  of  divi¬ 
sion.'  Tests  have  been  made  which  show 
that  it  is  this  fine  sulphur  that  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  the  scab  fungus  from 
gaining  entrance  to  leaf  and  fruit.  It 
therefore  appeared  that  if  a  very  finely 
divided  sulphur  might  be  secured  which 
could  be  applied  directly  in  the  dry  state, 
by  the  addition  of  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  a 
combination  might  be  obtained  which 
would  replace  Summer  spraying  for  the 
control  of  apple  scab,  sooty  blotch.  Cod¬ 
ling  moth,  eureulio  and  all  those  insects 
that  can  be  killed  by  a  stomach  poison. 

(Continued  on  pope  352.) 


Hottes  Elberta  as 
compared  with 
old  Elberta 


PlantThePeachThatPaysQuickest 

Hottes  Elberta  Peach  Pays  $195 

Only  28  Months  After  Planting  marvelous  record  of  just  60  of 

our  celebrated  Monerief  Hottes  Elberta  Trees  in  W.  C.  Price’s  orchnrd,  Cowley  County,  Kansas.  Plenty 
of  records  to  show  that  this  great,  early-bearing  wonder  always  lives  up  to  its  name  and  fame  in  any 
peach  climate— always  saves  2  to  4  years  of  time  by  producing  early,  big  crops  of  beautifully  tinted, 
firm  and  golden-fieshed  luscious  fruit  that  is  iilmost  twice  as  large  as  old  Elberta  and  brings  26  to  60  per 
cent  more  on  the  market.  Ripens  early,  bears  heavjyegularly,  is  long  keeper,  a  splendid  shipper,  un¬ 
excelled  for  canning.  Hardy  in  bnd  and  wood.  A  sure,  safe,  quick  money-maker  for  every  orchard. 

Japan  Dream-the  Tomato  Peach 

Matured  44  perfect  peaches  four  months  after  planting  inforchard  of  William  Royce,  Cement,  Oklahoma, 
160  peaches  from  one  tree  15  months  after  planting  reported  by  J.  R.  Smith.  Sweet  Springs,  Missouri. 
‘  Japan  Dream  bore  next  year  after  I  got  them,  and  every  year  since.  Grandest  early  peach  I  have  ever 
known.” — C.  B.  Keith,  Alva,  Oklahoma.  Youngest-bearing  heaviest  fruiting  peach  ever  discovered.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year,  and  hear  second  year  unless  seaaorifo  unfavorable.  Extra  hardy  variety.  Bears 
early  when  good  peaches  are  scarce.  Fruit  a  beautiful  red,  fine  quality,  freestone.  Pays  quicker  profits 
than  any  other  peach.  One  year  after  planting  you  can  count  on  Japan  Dream  bearing  just  like  your  Tom¬ 
ato  vines-equally  heavy-equally  quick.  Be  sure  to  ‘‘set”  Japan  Dream  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 

Get  the  Monerief  Orchard  book — rl gilt  away — now — before  you  eel  another  tree.  It’s  a  book  every  fruit-grower  should 
have.  Tells  all  about  these  wonderful,  quick -bearing  peaches,  bow  they  arc  propagated,  grown  and  developed  into 
trees  that  pay  a  profit  in  two  years  from  planting — not  only  that  but  you  will  find  t lie  Monerief  Orchard  Book 
paving  the  way  to  surer,  more  certain  and  quicker  orchard  profits  with  all  kinds  of  fruit.  For  this  great  book  tells  all 
about  the  Monerief  way  of  producing  trees  that  bear  earlier  (younger)  bear  heavier,  bear  better  fruit  and  more  regul¬ 
arly — a  new’,  simple  yet  effective  method  which  Government  experts  sav  will  revolutionize  fruit  growing.  Tells  you 
why  Monerief  Pedigreed  trees  are  the  safest,  surest  ami  most  profitable  to  set — the  kind  you  want  in  your  orchard. 
Descrllnis  all  Monerief  strains  of  standard  and  many  new  )>e tier-paying  fruits.  It’s  a  most  valuable  book  for  any  farmer, 
orchardist,  or  market-grower.  Get  it  before  you  plant  this  year.  No  charge,  just  6end  your  name. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  J.  Monerief,  Pres.,  800  Park  St.,  Winfield,  Kan. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Grape  Vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  roses.  Vigorous  hardy  stock  from 
the  famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 
T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  PERRY,  OHIO.  Lock  Box  110. 


Fruit  Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Peaches,  $5.00  per  100;  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums  and  Ornamentals.  Everything  fresh 
dug  and  Guaranteed  strictly  first  class.  Freight  paid  proposition  and  Catalogue  FREE. 

Xj’2Lxn.orcau3L  HVT urscry  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Backed  by  35  Years  Experience 

Apple,  Fear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  trees,  also  small  Fruit  and  Ornamentals, 
in  all  the  leading  varieties,  guaranteed  Free  from  Disease  ami  True  to  Name.  W«  know 
the  history  of  every  tree  We  sell  because  we  grow  them  in  our  own  nurseries  right  here  in  Dansville.  -Dig,  Haul,  Pack  and 
I  Ship  every  tree  under  the  persona)  supervision  of  one  of  the  five  Kelly  Brothers.  When  you  order  from  our  catalog  you 
get  what  you  order  because  we  make  it  a  personal  matter.  You  also  get  your  order  promptly  and  carefully  packed. 

Write  for  our  catalog — I  bis  year  we  quote  low  prices  for  the  best  stock  w  e  have  ever  grown. 

KELLY  BROS.,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  250  Main  St..  Dsnsville,  H.  Y.  You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


FRUIT  TREES 

More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Kuy  direct— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  ,  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York 


MALONEY  SCatalosSavesYou  Money 

GufRANTUD  Tftut 
TO  N 

FRUIT 

TREES 

AAifMt  v  6t0i  LNtlUG 
9A*S*IUC.K.* 

Everybody’**  Favorite  Tree  and  Plant  Collection.  15  Trees  and  Plants  tor  98c. 

1  Alexander,  early  (yellow)  Peach.  1  Bed  Aetiachan,  summer,  l  McIntosh  (red),  winter  Apple,  1  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Summer  (yellow)  Pear,  J  Napoleon  sweet  (white)  1  Early  Kichinond,  sour  (red)  Cherry,  1  Orange 
Quince,  l  Burbank  (amber)  Plum.  All  i — 5  feet  high.  Grapes  2  year;  1  Concord,  blue,  1  Catawba,  red.  Cur¬ 
rants  2  year;  2  Wilder  (red).  3  Pieplant  roots. 

Snecial  Bargain  Price  98c.  If  you  need  trees  in  larger  quantities  It  will  pay  you  io  write  today  for  sur  big  tree 
wholesale  catalogue  and  buy  A1  trees  at  wholesale  prices. 

MALONEY  I1KOS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Ilox  Dannille,  N.  Y.  Dansville  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries . 

Stark  Delicious 
Always  Shows  a  Profit 

The  “greatest  apple  In  the  world”  (ops  the  market.  There’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  growing  if,  because  of  its  unequalled  quality,  and  money,  because  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  The  man  who  has  an  orchard  made  up  largely  of  Stark  Delicious  worries  less 
about  his  other  crops.  The  practical  fruit  grower  knows  that  he  has  a  reliable  money-maker 
in  Stark  Delicious.  Give  it  a  place  in  Vour  orchard  right  away.  Write  quick  for  New 
Wholesale  Catalog  showing  Stark  Delicious,  Stark  Early  Elberta.  and  all  fruits 
and  ornamentals.  Eastern  growers  address  Stark  Bros..  North  Girard,  Pa., 
or  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Western  growers  address  only 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  123, Louisiana, Mo. 

(.Home  of  Stark  Delicious) 
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Buy  Direct  and  Save  Half 


Deal  with  us,  the  growers— not  with  agents.  You 
save  half  and  get  better  trees.  Whatever  you  want 
for  the  Fruit  Garden  or  Orchard— we  have  it. 


A  Big  Supply  ol  Apple  and  Peach  Trees 


Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry, 
Roses,  Plants,  Best  New  Fruits. 


Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Trees, 

All  of  them  finest  stock— true  to  name. 


Our  35  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing  Is  your  guarantee.  We 
deal  direct  by  catalogue  only.  There’s  no  Nursery  like  Green's  for  value, 
Our  finely  Illustrated  catalogue  gives  practical,  useful  Information  on  care 
of  fruit  trees.  It's  free.  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers”  or 
C.  A.  Green’s  Book  of  Canning  Fruits  sent  free  also.  Write  us  today. 

jJgf^GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  22  Wall  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Experience  in  Leasing  and  Improving 
an  Old  Orchard. 

Part  I. 

IIE  PROPOSITION  IN  GENERAL. 
— In  working  up  a  trade  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  direct  with  grocers  and 
consumers,  it  seemed  easier  in  order,  to 
keep  up  a  satisfactory  trade,  to  have 
a  good  variety  over  as  long  a  season 
as  possible.  Our  home  place  has  been 
largely  planted  to  fruit  trees  with  the 
object  of  meeting  this  want.  P>ut  while 
many  of  these  trees  are  growing  up  to 
bearing  size.  I  saw  we  would  have  to  wait 
some  years  for  any  considerable  quantity 
of  apples  from  these  young  trees.  I  saw, 
too,  that  our  local  market  was  poorly 
supplied  with  first-class  apples.  These 
considerations  led  me  to  lease  an  orchard, 
nearby,  covering  about  25  acres,  but  with 
many  trees  missing,  many  dead  and  many 
with  dead,  dying  and  cankered  branches. 
Some  parts  of  the  orchard  had  been  in¬ 
termittently  cropped,  considerable  bay 
sold  off,  and  cows  and  sheep  pastured. 
Some  trees  had  been  injured  by  a  former 
owner  scattering  large  quantities  of  salt 
around  the  trees  (“to  kill  the  insects  I1’) 


most  inspiring  sight,  then,  with  trees  on 
all  sides  bending  with  the  finest  apples 
ever  seen  here,  while  the  country  below, 
in  sight  for  miles  and  miles,  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  apples.  For  1014  the  crop  was 
not  nearly  so  large,  only  about  1.400 
bushels  against  5.400  the  first  year.  But 
the  orchard  is  now  in  better  shape  for 
succeeding  crops. 

Tiie  Lease. — I  should  have  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  the  property  on  an  annual  cash  rent, 
but  considering  everything  T  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  take  even  the  risk  of  a  cash 
rent,  so  I  agreed  to  trim  and  clean  up 
the  orchard,  do  the  spraying,  the  owners 
paying  for  the  spraying  material,  pick 
the  apples  and  divide  the  crop  equally  in 
the  orchard.  Furthermore,  I  agreed  to 
plant  trees  in  the  vacancies,  and  some 
eight  acres  additional,  having  the  full  use 
of  the  land  for  any  other  crops  I  might 
raise  for  five  years,  keeping  the  young 
trees  cultivated  during  that  time.  The 
latter  is  working  out  well,  as.  with  inter¬ 
cropping  with  tomatoes  and  raspberries. 
I  am  getting  good  results.  But  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  proposition  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  crop  was  likely  to  lead  to  some 


RENOVATING  AN  OLE  ORCHARD. 


In  fact  some  of  the  trees  were  nearly 
killed  rather  than  the  “insects.”  There 
was  considerable  kindly  intended  advice 
wasted  on  me  in  the  effort  to  induce  me 
to  abandon  “this  foolish  undertaking.” 
Some  said  there  wouldn’t  be  any  apples, 
“the  trees  are  all  dying others,  that  if 
there  was  a  full  crop  they  wouldn't  be 
worth  anything.  As  this  is  not  an  apple¬ 
growing  section  few  people  saw  anything 
in  this  orchard  proposition  except  a  lot 
of  hard  work  and  small  pay. 

Beginning  The  Work. — However,  I 
leased  the  orchard  about  February,  1913, 
and  at  once  began  to  trim  and  cut  out 
dead  wood.  For  a  while  it  was  a  pretty 
tough-looking  place — looked  like  some 
“clearing” — brush  and  timber  everywhere. 
We  got  pretty  well  over  some  of  the 
worst  part,  the  rest  only  here  and  there, 
where  most  needed.  Then  it  was  time 
for  the  dormant  spraying;  unsuitable 
weather  day  after  day,  followed  by  warm 
weather  and  the  buds  opening.  I  was 
discouraged  in  not  being  able  to  carry  out 
my  plans,  but  got  ready  for  a  thorough 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  dilute 
lime-sulphur,  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
would  drop.  Just  as  we  should  have  be¬ 
gun  to  spray,  we  had  more  bad  weather, 
then  the  May  freeze,  that  killed  nearly 
all  the  apples  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Tree  fruits  on  our  home  place  were  badly 
killed,  apples  wholly  so.  When  I  saw  the 
havoc  I  was  too  much  discouraged  to  go 
near  this  orchard  for  a  day  or  two.  When 
I  got  courage  enough  to  look,  there  was 
no  indication  of  any  harm  done  anywhere 
— trees  heavily  set  with  apples  that  ap¬ 
parently  meant  to  stay.  The  fact  just  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  I  had  blundered  into 
something  that  I  hadn’t  even  known  the 
value  of — an  orchard  site  with  elevation 
and  air  drainage  enough  to  place  it  above 
that  usual  frost  line! 

Spraying. — Everything  else  was  side¬ 
tracked  and  we  began  to  spray,  but  with 
more  bad  weather  and  Sunday  interven¬ 
ing.  and  the  slow  work  with  a  hand  pump, 
trying  to  do  thorough  work,  it  got  to  be 
about  time  for  the  second  spraying  when 
we  finished  the  first  and  that  was  all  we 
were  able  to  do  to  it  till  picking  time.  A 


dissatisfaction,  and  accordingly  I  bought 
their  half  outright,  before  picking,  pay¬ 
ing  in  1913  an  even  $1,000.  I  had  little 
trouble  in  handling,  probably  little  more 
than  I  would  have  had  in  dividing  the 
crop.  I  received  over  $1,200  for  their 
•share.  Last  Fall  I  bought  their  share  for 
$300.  For  the  two  years  they  have  had 
$1,300  rent,  and  very  little  expense.  I 
feel  that  the  price  paid  should  largely 
have  gone  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
property  or  a  smaller  sum  for  cash  rent. 
As  it  is,  about  my  only  way  out  is  to  buy 
the  property  at  their  pretty  stiff  price, 
inside  of  the  five  year  lease  and  option, 
or  pay  increasingly  heavy  rent  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  share,  as  the  orchard  im¬ 
proves  in  crop  production. 

Cultivation  and  Mulching. — A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  orchard  was  fairly  thrifty.  I 
decided  to  leave  that  in  sod,  mow  tin* 
grass  and  mulch.  I’p  to  date  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  muon  mulching,  except 
such  as  I  could  do  with  the  grass  that 
grows  on  the  ground.  Nothing  is  taken 
off.  Under  some  trees  that  seemed  to 
lack  vigor,  we  broadcast  five  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  last  May  with  marked  im¬ 
provement  following,  and  expect  to  extend 
its  use.  In  a  portion  of  the  orchard 
there  were  so  many  trees  missing,  and  the 
rest  so  far  in  decline  that  I  thought  best 
to  plow  and  cultivate  to  induce  new 
growth,  as  well  as  to  give  the  young  trees 
a  good  start.  These  old  trees  were  cut 
back  severely,  even  large  limbs  cut  back 
to  form  new  tops,  and  we  are  still  cutting 
back  those  limbs  that  have  got  “’way  up 
and  out  yonder.”  Cultivation  has  won¬ 
derfully  revived  these  old  trees,  and  the 
crops  grown  in  the  vacant  spaces  are  al¬ 
most  clear  gain  except  for  fertilizer  used 
to  replace  or  more  than  replace  what 
these  crops  remove  from  the  soil. 

Ohio.  c.  WECKESSER. 


“.Tiggs  says  lie  can’t  warm  up  to  his 
work.”  “Certainly  not :  he  makes  arti¬ 
ficial  ice.” — Buffalo  Express. 

Woman  :  “What  are  you  selling  to¬ 
matoes  for  today?”  Peddler:  “Because 
I  haff  a  wife  and  ten  children,  lady.” — 
Boston  Globe. 
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FREE 


Shall 
We  Send 
Them  Both? 


William  P.  Stark’s  Two  Books  for  Fruit  Growers 


132-Page  Tree  Book. — Lists  all  select, 
profitable  varieties;  gives  season  and 
time  of  ripening;  tells  habits  of  growth, 
age  of  bearing,  good  qualities  and 
weak  points.  Profusely  illustrated. 


42-Page  Strawberry  Book — New  and 

strictly  up-to-date.  Describes  over  30 

varieties,  both  standard  and  Everbearing; 
how  to  prepare  land,  plant  and  cultivate:  how 
to  grow  berries  in  orchard  rows;  best  varieties 
for  your  soil  and  section,  etc. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FROM  NEW  BEDS 

Grown  in  the  heart  of  the  Ozark  Strawberry  country,  in  specially  prepared 
nursery  propagating  beds — tiot  from  old  fruiting  beds.  We  pinch  off  all  blooms, 
so  all  vigor  of  mother  plants  goes  into  producing  strong,  heavy  crowns  and 
abundant  roots  on  the  runner-plants.  .  They  make  faster-growing,  thriftier 
plants  in  your  fruiting  rows,  heavier  matted  rows,  more  productive;  berries  of 
better  quality.  Order  NOW— safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 


William  P.  Stark  Trees  are  famous  for  heavy  root-systems,  well  developed, 
wide-spreading,  well-balanced.  Their  hardiness  and  vigor  make  them  adapted 
to  your  section.  We  have  thousands  of  customers  in  New  York.  All  good 
apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  grape,  bush-fruits,  roses,  shrubs,  etc. 


J.  H.  Hale  Peach. — Originated  by  J. 
II.  Halo,  the  Peach  King.  Immense  size, 
high  quality,  better  keeper  and  shipper 
than  Klberta.  Got  genuine  only  from 
Win.  I*.  Stark,  Stark  City.  Mo.  Every 
tree  with  trade-marked  tag  and  signa¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Hale  for  your  protection. 


Delicious  Apple. — At  growers’  prices. 
Highest  quality  apple  grown.  Very 
hardy,  especially  adapted  to  the  cold  re¬ 
gions  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
where  they  reach  high-colored  perfection. 
Always  brings  $1  to  $1.75  more  per  box  than 
any  other  apple,  regardless  of  season. 


No  Agents — Save  */3  to  */2 

We  have  no  agents  or  salesmen.  Our  catalog  is  our  only  representative. 
Lowest  direct-frotn-nursery  prices.  Save  money;  get  trees  doubly  guaranteed 
true  to  name.  Write  today  for  the  Free  Fruit  Tree  and  Strawberry  Books. 
Mention  whether  you  want  one  or  both. 

WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  445  Stark  City,  Mo. 


A  BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Here’s  a  reproduction  of  the  GENUINE  Beurre  Bo*c 
pear,  the  finest  flavored  pear  of  the  season  and 
the  biggest  profit  producer  we  know.  The  pick¬ 
ing  season’s  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  if 
cold-storaged  until  the  holiday  season,  they 
bring  double  the  price.  When  put  on  the  market 
about  December  15th  they  bring  $8.50  a  barrel. 


We  pay  all  freight 
and  transportation 

rid  guarantee  delivery  in  good, 
ealthy  condition.  We  sell  direct  to 
ou  and  save  you  the  agent’s  profits. 
rees  from  2  to  6  feet— 25c  to  75c. 
ur  catalogue  overflows  with  inter¬ 
sting,  helpful  information.  Send 
jr  your  free  copy  today. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SOM 

n  A  A  C  sn  M  V 


Banker’s  Trial  Collection — acquainted 

100  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes  and  Grape 
Vines,  $5;  20  No.  1  2-yr.  Apple  Trees.  4  Bald¬ 
win,  2  Banana;  2  No.  Spy,  2  R.  I.  Greening.  2 
Bed  Astraclian,  2  York  Imperial,  2  B.  Ben  Davis, 
2  N.  W.  Greening,  2  Stark;  10  Tear  Trees  No. 
1  2-yr.;  2  Bartlett,  3  Aniou,  5  KiefCer;  1  Me¬ 
dium  Size  Elberta  Beach,  1  Medium  Size  Ea. 
Crawford.  1  Medium  Size  Montmorency  Cherry; 
1  No.  1  2-yr.  Crab  Apple.  1  No.  1  2-yr.  Burbank 
Plum;  10  Grape  Vines,  1  yr.,  5  Concord1,  5  Ni¬ 
agara;  25  Blackberry,  largest  grade;  25  St. 
Regis  Red  Raspberry;  5  Perfection  Currants. 
This  offer  good  only  to  March 

D.  G.  BANKER.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Spring  planting  »e  have  as  line  a  lot  of  stock  as 
can  be  b  lind  in  t he  Country.  All  stock  freshly  dug, 
and  net  in  cold  storage.  Special  prices  on  largo 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  send  11s  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  Peaches  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  while  there  is  a  full  list  of  varieties. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  C0-,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


“Apples  for  Profit  and  Use” 

—  an  Instructive  chapter  In  our  latest 
Fruit  Book  —  yours  for  the  asking.  It 
tells  why  you  should  help  supply  the 
ever  -  growing  demand  for  apples. 
You’ll  find  it  a  big  paving  and  per¬ 
manent  investment— with  an  abundant 
supply  of  apples  for  home  use  as 
extra,  Get  this  book  at  once.  Learn 
from  men  who  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  25  years— 

How  to  Grow  Apples  and  Peaches 

—  how  best  to  select,  plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  our  guaranteed  true -to -name, 
hardy,  healthy  and  well  rooted  trees— 

Standard  or  dwarf.  The  book  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  pear,  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.  32 
pages— illustrated,  highly  interesting. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today . 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  g  Yalesvillt,  Conn. 
— _ — — -  ■ 

-  — 

Hardy  Nut  Trees 
for  Northern  Planting 

Budded  Pecan  Trees,  Thin-Shell  Hardy  sorts. 
Budded  and  Grafted  English  Walnuts.  Ask 
for  special  Nut  Catalogue. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  VINCENNES.  INDIANA 


4C|)  nnn  Finn  Grown  Apple  Trees.  2-.vears 
G)V,VVV  old.  6  t<>  7  ft.,  10  C'-nis  each:  5  to-6  ft.,  7 
cents;  4  to  5  ft,  5  cents.  Thousands  of  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces,  pears  and  a  general  line 
of  small  fruits  and  ornamental  stock  at  prices  that 
are  right.  Finn's  Trees  have  stood  the  test. 
Order  from  the  man  who  lias  grown  his  own  trees 
for  23  years,  and  save  agent,  s  commissions.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  .JOHN  IV.  FINN,  Whole¬ 
sale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  V.  Box  144. 


Fruit  Book 
FREE 


Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  information 
early.  Gives  all  bent  varieties  :  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 
Roses,  Ornamentals:  Sold  direct  from  Nurs¬ 
ery.  Highest  quality,  healthy,  hanlv,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  vour  choice  now — pay  in  Sprint:.  Special  prices  on  your 
list,  freight  paid.  DENTON,  WILLIAMS  A  DENTON 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  J?9  Elm  f*t.,  Dansville,  N«  Y* 


Beautify  your  yard,  garden  and  pore  lies 
with  our  hardy,  beautiful  roses.  We  offer 
you  the  very  cream  of  the  world’s  best— 
nearly  400  varieties — bush,  climbing,  dwarf 
and  tree,  for  every  purpose  in  any  climate 
for  any  soil.  Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom 
— or  your  money  back. 

1U1  of  our  roses,  tiie  winners— some  of 
international  prizes— we  have  marked  with 
a  ★  in  our  into  Hose  Guide,  making  ordering 
easy  and  safe.  The  Guide  is  a  beauty— lias 
85  instructive  illustrations  19  in  color,  and 
describes  fully  our  incomparable  varie¬ 
ties  of  own-root  roses.  It’s  froo.  So  are 
the  9  Art  Hose  Poster  wo  send  witli  it. 

Write  for  them  today. 

The  CONARD  &  Jones  Company 

Rose  Specialists.  Over  50  Years'  Experience 

Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  to 
Grow  and  Bloom 
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Mliii  KUXAL  NEW-VOKKEK 


March  G. 


Contains  gar¬ 
dening  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  the 
result  of  practical 
experience,  and  cul¬ 
tural  articles  written 
by  experts. 

It  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  both 
amateur  and  professional 
gardeners. 

The  list  of  worthy  novel¬ 
ties  and  old  favorites  in  both 
flowers  and  vegetables  is  com¬ 
plete  and  dependable. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
sections  devoted  to  Roses,  Dah¬ 
lias  and  Hardy  Perennials. 


Mailed  free  if  yon  mention  this  publication « 


Dreer’s  Superb  Asters  straiiiH  of 

fluent  varieties  for  garden  decorat  ion  or  cut¬ 
ting.  Packet  of  eight  best  colors,  con¬ 
taining  enough  866(1  to  produce  more  than 
one  hundred  plants — t»  n  eeutn  per  packet. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Hook  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  St.f  Phila« 


Wood’s  Trade  Mark 

Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds 

are  best  qualities  obtainable, 
of  high  tested  germination 
and  purity. 

WOOD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 

for  1915  gives  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  about  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  best  methods  of 
preparation,  seeding,  etc.,  to 
secure  good  stands  and  good 
crops.  Mailed  on  request. 

Write  for  Catalog,  and 
prices  of  any 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed, 
Seed  Grain  or  Seed 
Potatoes  required. 

T.  W.  WOOD  O  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endor.ed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

Our  new  Heed  Catalogue  contains  everything 
nood  in  seeds,  buihs,  small  fruits  and  plants. 
750  illustrations;  17ti  pages.  Free  to  any  one 
sending  us  a  request  for  it.  fi 'end  for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2172  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Soul  10  cents,  mention  this  paper,  we 
trill  fitrlose  in  the  catalogue  a  vac  let  of 
the  above  QIANT  pansy. 

1  —  ■  —  -  ..  ■ 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? - 


I’m  told  that  1  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  Seed  Hook  in  the  bunch. 
And  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 

Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 

All  right.  I  liveclose  to  theMis- 
souri  line  and  I’ll  ‘‘show”  you. 

I ’ll  send  you  the  Seed  Hook  and  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  garden  seed,  and  vou  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un¬ 
less  you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer’s  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pros. 

HErm  Pfl  D  SEtD  CO..  Bin  2B ,  Stiemndoih,  low». 
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fl  Everbearing  Strawberries  || 

||  Concluded  front  page  829. 
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were  sold  right  tit  home  for  25  cents 
a  quart.  People  tire  anxious  to  get  ber¬ 
ries  even  in  the  height  of  the  peach  sea¬ 
son.  Whether  berries  will  sell  in  the 
Fall  tit  25  cents  a  quart  or  thereabouts 
after  the  novelty  wears  off  I  do  not  know. 
That  remains  to  be  seen,  lmt  with  a 
variety  like  the  Superb  one  has  it  dou¬ 
ble  chance,  for  laying  aside  till  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Fall  fruit  we  still  have  a 
variety  that  has  more  of  promise  tlmu 
any  variety  I  know  of  simply  as  a  Spring¬ 
cropping  berry.  The  price  received  for 
the  Spring  berries  is  the  same  as  rules 
for  any  good  variety  at  that  time. 

Yields  And  Returns.— I  do  not  know 
what  the  yield  of  Superb  berries  would 
be  in  bills.  In  matted  rows  it  will  be 
from  500  to  1.000  quarts  to  the  acre  the 
first  Summer.  At  first  thought  that 
seems  small,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  price  is  from  two  to  three  times  as 


This  is  for  the  Spring  crop  which  was  cut 
short  by  dry  weather.  This  same  bed 
commenced  to  yield  again  in  July.  The 
first  for  market  were  picked  July  22.  the 
first  for  home  use  July  17.  New  beds 
put  out  in  April  commenced  to  yield  for 
market  July  2nd.  Here  are  the  dates  on 
all  beds  both  old  and  young  for  the  Fall 
crop : 

July  2,  G,  9,  11,  14,  17.  22,  25,  27,  30. 

August  2,  3,  5,  0.  7,  8,  10.  11.  12,  14, 
15.  10.  17,  IS,  19,  22.  24,  25,  20. 

September  8,  11.  12,  14,  15,  1G,  17,  18, 
21.  22.  24.  28,  29. 

( letoher  2,  5,  G,  7,  S.  9.  12,  13,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  24,  31. 

November  3  and  7. 

The  last  picked  for  market  was  on  Nov. 
7.  A  few  were  picked  for  home  use  as 
late  as  the  20tli  but  not  many. 

Soil. — Generally  speaking  the  ever- 
bearers  can  be  grown  in  any  garden  or 
any  plot  of  ground  that  will  grow  the 
standard  varieties  of  berries  that  fruit  in 
June  only.  Some  of  them  will  grow  on 
soil  too  light  for  many  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  The  wise  grower  however,  will  give 
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STUA  W  KERRY. 


much  as  for  Spring  berries.  With  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  we  get  no  fruit  at  all  the 
first  Summer.  Suppose  we  take  a  con¬ 
crete  example.  Last  April  I  saw  two 
one-acre  plots  of  berries  set  side  by  side, 
both  having  the  same  soil  and  treatment. 
One  acre  is  Gandy,  the  other  is  Superb. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  in  keeping 
the  weeds  and  grass  down  in  each  block, 
so  as  to  have  a  good  bed  of  plants  this 
Spring.  Practically  the  same  amount  of 
time  was  spent  on  each  acre.  What  is 
the  result?  Well,  there  are  now  two 
acres  of  fine  berries.  There  is  a  good 
mat  of  plants  on  each.  Plants  are  just 
about  thick  enough  <>n  each  plot  for  good 
berries  this  Spring.  The  acre  of  Gandy 
did  not  give  a  single  berry  last  Summer. 
From  the  acre  of  Superb  the  gross  sales 
for  berries  amounted  to  $143.75.  -After 
all  that  I  expect  them  to  outyield  the 
Gandy  when  both  fruit  in  .Tune.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  past  observations  they  will  do 
it  by  about  two  to  one  or  better.  As 
stated  above  I  cannot  tell  as  to  the  yield 
in  hills.  The  nearest  I  can  come  to  it  is 
to  toll  of  a  three-quarter  acre  block  set 
in  the  Spring  of  1913.  They  were  allowed 
to  make  matted  rows,  yet  more  than 
enough  berries  were  sold  from  them  the 
first  Summer  to  pay  for  all  work  on  the 
lied.  In  the  Spring  of  1914  all  plants 
were  dug  away,  leaving  only  the  par¬ 
ent  plants.  These  were  badly  loosened 
in  digging,  and  it  came  on  very  dry  at 
fruiting  time,  yet  they  gave  in  the 
Spring  crop  a  total  yield  of  768  quarts. 
A  plot  of  three-quarters  acre  of  Gandy 
under  the  same  conditions  only  with  all 
the  plants  left,  none  being  dug  away, 
gave  a  total  yield  of  only  1,952  quarts. 
Many  berries  on  both  plots  burned  up. 
Since  then  no  berries  have  been  picked 
from  the  Gandy  hut  the  Superb  com¬ 
menced  July  17  and  produced  on  these 
old  ill-treated  parent  plants  a  total  yield 
of  52G  quarts  of  Fall  fruit. 

Period  Of  Bearing. — The  term  Fall 
berries  as  applied  to  these  is  somewhat 
misleading.  They  are  more  nearly  ever- 
hearers.  They  can  be  likened  to  monthly 
roses,  and  have  their  periods  of  ups  and 
downs,  as  do  the  roses.  Following  are 
the  dates  on  which  Superb  berries  were 
picked  the  last  season  on  both  old  and 
young  beds:  June  1.  2.  3.  5.  G  and  11th. 


them  the  very  best  strawberry  soil  avail- 
abb1.  A  low,  sandy  loam,  fairly  reten¬ 
tive  of  moisture  and  well  supplied  with 
plant  food  will  provide  ideal  conditions. 
One  thing  that  has  kept  the  everbearers 
from  being  very  generally  planted  was 
the  very  high  price  for  plants.  Being 
new  and  promising  this  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  only  time  for  propagation 
could  reduce  the  price.  Prices  arc  now 
more  reasonable,  and  almost  any  grower 
can  now  afford  enough  plants  for  a  trial. 
This  Spring  will  see  the  everbearers  list¬ 
ed  by  nearly  all  strawberry  nurserymen 
and  a  careful  study  of  their  catalogues 
will  add  greatly  to  one’s  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  of  these  berries  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  everbearers? 
No  one  knows.  They  already  have  an 
established  place  in  the  home  garden  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time 
before  the  better  varieties,  that  give 
good  fruit  in  the  Spring  as  well  as  in 
the  Fall,  will  be  largely  planted  by  the 
commercial  grower.  Some  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  because  they  expect  too  much. 
After  reading  of  the  everbearers  some  are 
led  to  expect  a  continuous  Fall  crop  just 
as  large  as  they  usually  see  in  the  Spring. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  Fall  crop  is 
a  fair  one.  hut  picking  continues  over  a 
longer  period  than  does  the  Spring  crop, 
and  no  extra  large  quantity  is  picked  at 
any  one  time.  The  best  varieties  of  ever¬ 
bearers  are  indeed  wonderful  berries,  but 
do  not  expect  too  much  of  them.  They 
will  not  make  anyone  rich  in  one  season. 
They  do.  however,  offer  possibilities  not 
found  in  any  other  berries,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  grower. 

trucker,  jr. 


Imperfect  Flowering  Strawberries. 

HAVE  been  told  that  it  is  not  the 
•  iroper  tiling  to  grow  all  male  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberry  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  female ;  that  by  so  doing  one  could 
not  expect  to  harvest  as  many  berries,  as 
the  males  were  not  so  prolific,  and  that 
the  male  variety  had  “off”  seasons  when 
the  crop  would  be  scant.  What  is  your 
opinion?  f.  l. 

.Martinsville,  Ind. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  held  by  many 
strawberry  growers  that  imperfect  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  were  by  nature  more 


productive  than  perfect  kinds,  and 
it  was  a  common  experience  and 
is  so  to-day  to  find  certain  im¬ 
perfect  flowering  kinds  more  productive 
than  the  perfect  flowering  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  alongside.  Every  now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  grower  has  found  a  perfect  flow¬ 
ering  variety  giving  a  much  heavier  yield 
than  his  imperfect  flowering  kinds.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  the  experiment  stations 
found  that  about  GO  perfect-flowering  va¬ 
rieties  yielded  on  their  grounds  at  the 
average  rate  of  2.059  quarts  per  acre  and 
29  varieties  of  imperfect  flowering  kinds 
at  the  rate  of  2.351  quarts,  the  greater 
yield  appearing  to  be  in  favor  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  flowering  kinds ;  but  when  the 
10  most  productive  varieties  of  the  two 
classes  wore  compared  fhe  yield  was  re¬ 
versed.  During  the  past  10  years  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  varieties  have  been  tested 
on  the  Experiment  Station  grounds,  Gen¬ 
eva.  N.  Y.,  and  from  a  study  of  the  yields 
of  those  varieties  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  under  our  conditions  the  varieties  of 
one  class  of  flowers  are  more  productive 
than  the  other  class.  The  “off”  seasons 
of  low  yield  referred  to  in  the  question 
wore  doubtless  brought  about  by  climatic 
or  soil  conditions  or  possibly  by  attacks 
of  insects  or  disease  rather  than  by  con¬ 
ditions  due  to  the  sex  of  the  plants. 

O.  M.  TAYLOR. 


Circulation  of  Sap. 

ON  page  342  II.  E.  Van  Deman,  in  re¬ 
plying  to  inquiry  about  girdling  trees, 
.speaks  of  “interrupting  the  circula¬ 
tion.”  Does  he  mean  circulation  of  sap? 
Does  the  sap  ever  circulate?  T  mean  does 
it  ever  return  to  the  roots?  Are  there 
two  sets  of  pores  through  which  the  sap 
flows  out  and  in  from  the  roots,  or  can 
sap  flow  h«»th  ways  at  the  same  time 
through  the  same  pores?  There  must  al¬ 
ways  be  an  upward  flow  in  growing  time 
or  the  tree  would  wilt.  M.  M. 

Massachusett  s. 

The  circulation  of  sap  in  trees  and 
plants  is  simple  enough  and  yet  it 
is  a  rather  mysterious  process  of 
nature  for  the  purposes  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  “food”  to  every  part  of 
the  system,  from  the  topmost  twig  to 
tin*  most  distant  rootlet,  and  to  keep  the 
vitality  complete  at  all  times.  The  roots 
absorb  all  the  water  and  none  whatever, 
normally,  comes  through  the  leaves  from 
the  air.  as  some  suppose  is  done.  The 
leaves  is  the  carbon  dioxide  or  gas  that  is 
moisture  imbibed  by  the  rootlets,  and  that 
is  why  a  large  supply  of  water  is  needed 
to  carry  on  the  functions  of  plant  growth. 
There  is  certainly  a  vigorous  flow  of  sap. 
which  is  largely  water,  from  the  roots  up¬ 
ward  in  the  growing  season.  In  the 
leaves  the  carbon  dioxide  or  gas  that  is 
imbibed  by  them  from  the  air  through 
their  pores  or  stomata,  which  are  usually 
on  the  under  side  only,  the  water  is 
mixed  with  the  gas  and  true  vital  sap 
is  thus  manufactured.  This  sap  “circu¬ 
lates,”  or  passes  through  the  natural 
channels  to  every  part  of  the  tree  or 
plant  where  vital  action  or  growth  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  and  “fixed  carbon”  results  as 
a  deposit  of  woody  fibre  or  cellular  tissue. 
If  there  was  no  circulation  there  would 
bo  no  wood  and  hark  formed.  For  every 
pound  of  such  deposit,  when  freed  of  it* 
water  content,  there  has  passed  back  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  vapor  from  200  t*> 
300  and  more  pounds  of  water.  This  is 
why  there  is  need  of  so  much  rain  or  irri¬ 
gation  water  to  develop  a  crop  of  any 
kind.  Stunted  growth  is  the  result  of  in- 
suflieient  water  in  the  soil. 

The  interruption  of  the  natural  flow  of 
sap  seems  to  cause  abnormal  deposition 
of  wood,  starch  and  a  higher  development 
of  the  vital  organism  generally.  Fruit 
buds  are  a  very  essential  part  of  this  or¬ 
ganism.  They  are  the  next  stage  below 
the  crowning  effort  of  plant  life,  which 
is  the  production  of  fruit  and  seed.  The 
latter  is  the  principal  means  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  downward  flow  of  sap  is 
the  richer  in  nourishment,  as  we  often 
see  illustrated  by  the  swelling  of  wood 
growth  above  the  wire  or  tree  labels  that 
were  not  removed  at  planting  time.  And 
that  is  why  girdling  fruit  trees  during 
the  growing  season  causes  fruit  bud  for¬ 
mation.  The  forming  buds  are  abnor¬ 
mally  fed  and  they  pass  to  the  higher 
stage  more  rapidly  than  staid  nature 
would  have  them  do.  They  are  practi¬ 
cally  overfed.  Once  formed  their  full  de¬ 
velopment  should  and  likely  will  ensue. 

II.  E.  van  deman. 
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A  Basket  of  KELLOGG’S  PREMIER  STRAWBERRIES 


KELLOGG'S  PREMIER  is  distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  productiveness  it  is  a  wonder.  The  berries  are  mammoth  in  size, 
beautifully  formed,  handsome  in  color,  delicious  in  flavor,  a  peerless  shipper.  Every  berry  is  a  show  berry  and  a  prize  winner — 
the  money-making  king  of  all  early  varieties.  Get  our  FREE  book  and  read  the  story  of  this  wonderful  new  origination. 


Kellogg's  Ever-Bearing  Varieties 

ELLOGG’S  EVER-BEARING 
VARIETIES  fruit  continually 
through  June,  July,  August,  September 
and  October.  Frost  and  light  freezing 
do  not  interfere  with  their  fruiting.  The 
fall  crop  alone  of  these  varieties  produced 
for  us  last  season  at  the  rate  of  $  1 ,000  per 
acre.  The  berries  sell  readily  at  35  to  50 
cents  per  quart.  In  three  months  after 
plants  are  set  you  will  he  picking  big, 
red,  delicious  berries,  and  the  berries  will 
continue  to  grow  and  ripen  until  freezing 
weather.  The  following  years  you  will 
have  berries  from  June  until  November. 
These  are  broad,  but  truthful  statements, 
and  we  stand  ready  to  prove  them  on 
your  own  grounds  and  under  your  own 
climatic  and  market  conditions.  Will  you 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  demonstrating  to 
you  the  wonders  of  these  new  originations? 
Our  free  book  describes  the  ever-bearing 
varieties  and  shows  pictures  of  the  fruit, 
and  contains  letters  from  customers  who 
have  proved  to  themselves  that  the  ever- 
hearing  varieties  are  all  we  claim  for  them. 
Our  hook  also  contains  letters  from  noted 
horticulturists  who  have  visited  our  farms. 
Get  this  hook  and  read  what  they  have 
to  say  about  the  Kellogg  farms,  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Way  and  the  Kellogg  ever-bearing 
strawberries. 


Kellogg’s  Free  Service  Bureau 

ELLOGG’S  Pedigree  plants  and 
Kellogg’s  Service  insures  a  big  crop 
of  strawberries  every  year.  Our  Service 
Department  is  yours  FREE  six  days  in 
the  week  and  52  wetks  in  the  year.  We 
never  are  too  busy  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions.  Whether  you  grow  strawberries 
for  home  use, 
pleasure  or 
profit,  you  get 
the  full  benefit 
of  our  thirty- 
two  years  of 
strawberry  ex¬ 
perience.  I  n 
short,  we  stand 
by  our  custom¬ 
ers  from  start  to 
finish.  Get  our 
F  R  E  E  hook 
and  read  the  in¬ 
teresting  letters 
from  men  and 
women  we  have 
helped  win  success  in  this  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  profitable  business.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  many  letters  to 
which  we  refer: 

“  I’ana.  111.,  I  >cc.  38,  1914.  I  want  to  say  this 
for  you  people  :  you  are  the  most  courteous 
and  accommodating  of  any  firm  I  have  ever 
had  any  correspondence  with.  You  apparently 
take  pleasure  in  explaining  all  matters  and 
answering  inquiries  asked  by  beginners.  You 
are  therefore  entitled  to  the  large  business 
that  you  have.”  (Signed)  II.  B.  Miner. 


Kellogg’s  Big,  Red  Strawberry 
Garden 

AS  added  beauty,  pleasure  and  profit 
to  thousands  of  (tomes.  Why  should 
you  pay  10  to  15  cents  per  quart  for  com¬ 
mon  strawberries  when  you  can  grow  the 
Kellogg  kind  yourself  right  in  your  own 
garden  or  backyard  Let  ns  select  for 

you  a  straw¬ 
berry  garden 
that  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  big, 
red,  delicious 
berries  your  en¬ 
tire  family  can 
use  t  It  e  year 
’round.  In  the 
summer  yon  can 
have  strawber¬ 
ries  picked  fresh 
from  the  vines 
whenever  you 
want  them  for 
shortcake  o  r 
straw  ber  ries 
and  cream.  In  the  winter  you  can  have 
jam,  preserves  and  canned  berrrics.  After 
your  family  has  been  fully  supplied  the 
surplus  berries  may  he  sold  for  enough  money 
to  pay  for  the  cans  and  sugar  used  in  putting  up 
your  winter’s  supply.  Your  own  berries  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Our  FREE  book  gives  com¬ 
plete  instructions  and  shows  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  Kellogg  gardens  growing  in  the  home 
grounds  of  our  customers.  Let  us  help  you 
grow  delicious  strawberries— the  Kellogg  kind 


Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and 
How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  l'HE  TITLE  of  the  most  beautifully 
illustrated  and  the  most  complete 
strawberry  book  ever  written.  It  tells  all 
about  the  famous  Kellogg  Way  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  difference  between  common 
strawberry  plants  and  the  Kellogg  Ped¬ 
igree  plants.  It  tells  why  one  acre  of 
Kellogg  Plains  produces  more  fancy 
berries  than  can  be  grown  on  two  acres 
of  the  other  kind. 

This  book  pictures  and  describes  all 
leading  varieties,  including  those  two 
most  remarkable  new  originations- 
Kellogg’s  Prize  and  Kellogg’s  Premier. 
It  tells  liow  tlie  Kellogg  Pedigree  plants 
are  developed  on  the  great  Kellogg  plant 
farms  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Michigan. 
It  is  brim  full  of  interesting  reports  of 
strawberry  growers  who  relate  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Kellogg  plants  and  the 
Kellogg  l I'll y.  It  teaches  the  Kellogg  li'ay 
of  preparing  the  soil,  pruning  and  setting 
plants,  mating  varieties,  cultivating,  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  spraying,  mulching,  picking,  packing  and 
marketing. 

Step  by  step  the  complete  Kellogg  li'ay  is 
explained  in  detail.  You  must  see  and  read 
this  book  to  appreciate  it.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  beautiful  photo-engravings  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  strawberry  fields,  and  what  you 
learn  from  this  book  will  be  worth  while,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  make  from  $500  to  $1200  per  acre 
growing  strawberries  the  Kellogg  li'ay.  If  you 
want  a  pleasant  surprise,  send  for  the  book 
that  fully  explains  the  money-making  method 
practised  on  the  world’s  greatest  .strawberry 
farm.  The  book  is  FREE. 


—that  will  delight  and  satisfy  the  entire  family. 

A  Field  of  KELLOGG  PEDIGREE  PLANTS  Grown  the  Kellogg  Way  in  Oregon 
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Why  Wait? 


and 


2  Duchess 
2  Northern  Spy 


2  Baldwin 
2  Greening 


Our  Fruit  Book  is  FREE 

It  contains  a  wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  the  orchardist, 
farmer,  or  anyone  interested  in 
fruit  growing.  If  you  have  a 
home  you  need  this  book. 

A  postal  card  brings  it 
promptly. 

REILLY  BROTHERS 

(The  Oasis 
Nurseries) 

375  Reilly  Road 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Reilly’s  Bearing  Size 
Fruit  Trees  Give 
Quick  Results 

WE  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
fruit  tree  growing  firms  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  the  only  nursery  firm 
that  can  furnish  these  Extra  Size  Fruit 
Trees,  Some  of  Which  Have  Borne 
Fruit  in  the  Nursery  Rows. 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE 

and  some  of  the  varieties  will  bear  the 
first  year.  C 

Save  money  on  your  purchase  and  avoid 
the  loss  of  years  of  time,  money,  and  disap¬ 
pointment  by  buying  your  trees  and  plants 
direct  from  the  growers  at  wholesale  prices. 

Mr.  George  W.  Savadge,  of  Brookside,  N.  J.,  says:  MJ  have 
bought  fruit  trees  from  a  great  many  nurseries  from  different 
States,  and  I  have  found  your  trees  the  best  I  ever  bought; 
cheapest  in  price  and  best  in  quality.  I  have  about  ten  thousand 
trees  now  planted,  and  will  order  more  this  Spring.  One  of 
your  Spy  Apple  trees,  five  years  old,  bore  1 XA  bushels  of  Apples, 

3o  filled  one-half  bushel.” 


Standard  Apple  Trees  for  3Vic  Each 
Standard  Pear  Trees  for  Gl/zc  Each 

And  a  choice  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Small  Fruits  for  Spring  delivery.  Send  a  trial  order  for 
one  of  our  Home  Garden  Collections. 

QQp  Special  Apple  Collection  QQP 

vOb  Agents  Charge  $3.00  J70C 


2  Ben  Davis 
2  Winter  Banana 


12  Peach  Trees 
for  98c 


3  Elkerta 
2  Champion 
2  Early  Crawford 


3  Late  Crawford 
1  Early  River 
1  Carman 


I 


My  Pennsylvania  Grown 

BUDDED  and  GRAFTED  English  Walnut 
and  Pecan  trees  will  succeed  with  you. 

You  will  find  my  catalogue  of  mere  than  ordinary  interest 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy. 

1 1  you  don't  order  some  of  my  Hardy  Budded  and  Grafted  trees 
this  season,  you  will  do  so  later.  1  feel  sure,  because  they  are  of 
such  value  and  Importance  that  you  can't  afford  to  not  do  so. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist,  Box  527,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


J.  H.  SHEERIN’S  TREES  MADE  DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 


S 00, 0  00  Peach  Trees,  5  to  7  feet,  9C;  4  to  5  feet,  7c ;  3  to  4  feet,  5c ;  2  to  3  feet,  4c.  400,000  Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet,  12c;  5 
to  G  feet,  8c;  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  50,000  Pears,  45,000  Cherry,  30,000  Plum  and  thousands  of  small  fruit  plants.  Secure  varie¬ 
ties  now,  pay  in  spring.  Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save  disappointment.  Catalogue  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  48  Seward  St..  Dansville,  N.Y. 


r* 

A  10  Poach,  First  Class,  for  60c.  3  to  4  foot. 
19  3  Elbcrta,  2  Champion,  2  Late  Crawford,  2 

Crosby,  1  Greensboro. 


PEES  atHalfAgentsPrices 


Semi  for  CKRTIFJ KD  GROWERS  Free  Catalog Hhowin? 
sworn  KtAtcineut  ami  actual  photograph*  of  Soo,ouo 
Fruit  Tree*  in  our  Nuraftrlea,  Guaranteed  and  Sold 
Direct  at  HALF  AOKNTS  PRICE. 


Tlu*  U  SI.  J.  HI  ILLY  .N (  Its PHILS.  *22  Ossian  St..  Daimvillc,  N.Y. 


BIG  SHRUB  SPECIAL 

Largo,  bushy,  well-rooted  shrubs  2  to  3  foot  high 
One  of  eoch  for  S2.00  Any  four  for  $  1 .00 

Here  is  the  list. — lted-bark  Dogwood.  Double  Deut- 
zia  (pink  or  white).  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  (pink  or 
whltei.  Golden  Bell,  Rose  Weigela,  Mock  Orange. 
Bridal  Wreath,  Large- flowered  Hydrangea.  De¬ 
livered  free  east  of  Ohio.  Send  order  at  once  lor 
Spring  planting,  Our  new  free  catalogue  is  ready. 

OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.  Inc. 

(Established  1840)  Dop’t  K,  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


FRUIT  BOOK  Cages'"? ree* 

as  a  premium  to  our  customers.  110  Varieties  of 
Fruit,  4(1  of  Roses.  Shrubs,  etc.,  all  in  colors.  Tells 
all  about  Planting,  Pruning,  Spraying,  etc.  You 
can  not  afford  to  plant  without  it.  We  grow  every¬ 
thing  from  a  berry  plant  to  a  shade  tree  and  offer 
Thousands  of  Guaranteed  Trees  at  4c  each. 
Write  today  for  handsome  catalog  and  premium 
details.  THOMAS  E.  SHEER  IN,  Nurseryman, 
‘2 1  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY.  Monroe,  Mich. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds 


^£3 


Treei,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  by 

mail,  express 
or  freight. 
Safe  arrival 
and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Every¬ 
thing  you 
want  for 
lawn,  garden 
or  orchard. 
1 2iX)  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  stock,  (M)  in  hardy  roses  alone. 
45greenhouses.  til  years'  experience.  192-page 
Catalog  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  (89) 

THE  STORRS&  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  565,  Painesville,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 


Are  you  in  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Scalecide?  Write 
Calls'  Nurseries,  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS-S^e«^; 

Balsam  Fir,  lito  12  inches,  $5. 50  per  1,000;  a, 000  for 
$25,  f.o-b.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Write  for 
price  list.  The  James  A.  Root  Nurseries.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


DWARF 


They  bear  quicker,  need  less  room,  are  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  home  garden  and  lots  of  fun  for 
the  amateur.  14  pages  of  our  beautiful 
FREE  CATALOG  tells  about  them. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  STANDARD  GROWN  TREES  IN  ALL  THE  FRUITS 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Commercial  Orchard  Plantings  a  Specialty 
We  make  special  rates  on  small  first-class 
trees  for  orchards.  Ask  for  our  prices. 


The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 
W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop. 

Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


|  Fruit  Growing  and  Poultry  Keeping 


COMBINATION  WORK.— Many  farm¬ 
ers  desire  to  have  more  than  one  line 
of  work,  “more  than  one  string  to  one's 
bow,”  and  there  is  frequent  inquiry  as  to 
which  special  lines  of  farm  work  com¬ 
bine  to  best  advantage  and  can  be  work¬ 
ed  together  with  least  conflict.  Experi¬ 
ment  has  demonstrated  that  combining 
fruit-growing  with  poultry-keeping  gives 
most  satisfactory  results  in  profits  and, 
by  rightly  planning  the  work,  with  prac¬ 
tically  little  conflict  of  insistent  duties. 
One  extensive  fruit  and  poultry  grower 
states  that  strawberries  and  peaches  are 
the  only  fruits  that  conflict  with  his 
poultry  work,  and  lie  lias  cut  out  straw¬ 
berry  growing  because  strawberries  were 
less  certainly  profitable,  and  because  they 
conflicted  with  necessary  work  with 
growing  chicks.  As  lie  has  also  cut  out 
blackberries  because  <>f  their  conflicting 


droppings  to  fruit  trees  was  shown  m>* 
by  a  farmer  down  in  one  of  the  coast 
counties  of  Maine.  In  one  high  and  dry 
corner  of  his  orchard  was  a  Northern 
Spy  apple  tree  which  had  grown  to  be 
more  than  six  inches  through  the  trunk 
and  had  never  borne  an  apple.  One  year 
the  owner  set  a  coop  of  baby  chicks  di¬ 
rectly  beneath  that  tree,  the  chicks  be¬ 
ing  kept  there  until  well  grown.  The 
next  Spring  this  tree  blossomed,  and  in 
the  Fall  there  was  about  a  peck  or  so 
of  apples  gathered  from  it.  A  coop  of 
chicks  has  been  set  under  that  tree  each 
Spring  and  Summer  since,  and  for  more 
than  half-a-dozen  years  that  supposedly 
barren  apple  tree  has  grown  good  crops 
<<f  first-quality  fruit. 

Conflicting  Tasks. — On  a  combina¬ 
tion  fruit  and  poultry  farm  the  work 
should  he  planned  so  that  there  shall  be 


with  the  peach  crop,  it  would  appear  that 
he  closely  studied  both  crops  and  profits. 

Benefits  Secured. — There  is  much 
satisfaction  in  growing  two  profitable 
crops  on  one  piece  of  ground,  especially 
when  each  of  the  crops  is  benefited  by 
the  other.  The  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
are  benefited  by  the  enriching  of  the 
ground  with  poultry  droppings,  and  by 
the  destruction  of  countless  injurious  in¬ 
sects  and  worms,  and  the  fowls  and 
chicks  are  substantially  benefited  by  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  also  shelter  from 
hawks.  Where  growing  chicks  can  range 
through  hush-fruit  grounds  it  has  been 
found  that  hawks  cannot  successfully 
pursue  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  shade 
is  as  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  chicks 
and  fowls  as  are  the  droppings  of  the 
fowls  and  chicks  to  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
This  decided  benefit  of  poultry  droppings 
to  both  old  and  young  trees  is  loss  well 
known  than  it  should  be.  On  a  large 
poultry  farm  in  Western  New  York  can 
he  seen  old  apple  trees  which  were  set 
out  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
owners,  which  trees  grew  but  moderate 
crops  of  ordinary  fruit  every  other  year 
until  the  poultry  plant  was  extended  so 
the  trees  were  inclosed  in  the  poultry 
yards.  In  the  last  dozen  years  those  old 
trees  have  grown  good  crops  of  first-qual¬ 
ity  fruit  every  year,  and  they  evidence 
their  better  condition  by  heavier  foliage, 
by  larger  leaves,  and  an  appearance  of 
freshness  and  vigor  which  is  a  strong 
tribute  to  the  richness  of  the  poultry 
droppings. 

Effect  on  Apple  Trees. — On  a  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm  in  Rhode  Island  we 
were  shown  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  which 
is  probably  75  years  old.  and  from  which 
the  owner  told  ine  they  had  just  picked 
and  packed  21  barrels  of  first-quality  fruit, 
and  that  tree  bears  annually;  the  trunk 
is  about  two  feet  through  two  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  that  tree  looks  husky 
and  vigorous  in  spite  of  its  great  age. 
Another  old  tree  in  that  orchard  has 
been  grafted  into  six  or  seven  different 
varieties  of  apples,  and  yields  one  or  two 
barrels  of  each  variety;  that  tree  is  of 
itself  a  complete  family-supply  orchard. 
These  handsome  old  apple  trees  have  lay¬ 
ing  fowls  running  about  under  them  ail 
the  year  around.  One  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  benefit  of  poultry 


little  conflict  between  must-be-done  tasks. 
The  Winter  days  are  used  for  the  al¬ 
ways  necessary  pruning  of  the  fruit  trees, 
so  that  job  is  out  of  the  way  when  the 
Spring  work  comes  crowding  on.  The 
hardest  job  on  the  fruit  farm  is  spray¬ 
ing  and  fighting  the  San  Jose  scale,  and 
the  hatching  of  the  chicks  should  be 
planned  so  as  not  lo  interfere  with  the 
lime-sulphur  spraying;  the  second  spray¬ 
ing  comes  the  last  half  of  May,  and 
should  be  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  corn 
planting.  The  first  fruit  for  marketing 
is  strawberries,  the  last  of  June  come 
the  cherries,  followed  by  raspberries.  In 
the  latter  part  of  July  plums  come  along, 
then  peaches,  then  pears.  In  the  first 
half  of  October  the  apples  have  to  be 
picked.  In  the  poultry  department,  dur¬ 
ing  September,  the  year-old  hens  must 
be  gone  over  and  the  best  third  of  them 
picked  out  and  put  oil’  by  themselves, 
to  be  kept  for  next  season’s  breeders; 
the  remainder  are  sold  to  market.  The 
poultry  houses  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  the  walls  and  ceilings  white¬ 
washed.  and  the  pens  put  in  good  order 
for  the  pullets,  which  are  now  coming  to 
maturity  and  should  ho  brought  into  the 
houses  early  in  October. 

Arrangement  of  Houses. — The  poul¬ 
try  houses  set  in  tin*  apple  orchard  should 
(Concluded  on  page  377) 

■*  i 

!  :  A  Peach  Orchard  on  Shares  :  ■ 

| 

(Concluded  from  page  330) 


under  orchard  cover  crops,  etc.  5.  This 
is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  but  under 
good  management  and  profitable  crops 
(he  trees  ought  to  double  the  value  of 
th(>  land,  or  in  other  words,  the  orchard 
ought  to  be  worth  as  much  as,  or  more, 
than  the  land,  if  the  land  was  non-pro¬ 
ducing  before  the  orchard  was  planted. 
<>.  Fifteen  years  is  considered  about  the 
life  of  the  average  peach  tree,  and  on 
light  soils  probably  less.  7.  It  may  he, 
hut  even  at  that  I  haven’t  lost  anything. 
S.  If  tenant  assumes  management  of  or¬ 
chard  I  should  consider  this  fair  pay  for 
use  of  house  and  pasture.  0.  This  form 
of  lease  or  partnership  agreement  will 
embody  more  or  less  the  salient  features 
of  any  contract  that  may  he  made. 

Indiana.  s.  H.  BURTON. 


1915. 
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An  Enormous  Onion. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  article 
on  page  61  entitled  “A  Great  Onion 
Crop.”  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  variety  of  onion  for  two  or  three 
years.  1  had  much  better  success  last 
season  than  did  Mr.  Pierce.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  did  not  keep  account  of  the 
number  of  pounds  sold  and  used,  as  I 
am  unable  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
the  crop.  However,  I  had  several  bushels 
as  large  as  the  one  shown  in  Fig  18, 
and  many  much  larger.  I  am  sending 
you  by  parcel  post  the  largest  one,  which 
now  weighs  24  ounces,  but  when  first 
harvested,  after  being  topped  and  dried 
in  fine  condition,  it  tipped  the  scales  at 
28  ounces.  It  was  left  lying  on  a  shelf, 
and  when  discovered  was  frozen  solid, 
so  this  may  have  reduced  the  weight 
somewhat.  It  has  also  been  handled  a 
good  deal,  as  it  was  on  exhibition  at 
Monroe  County  Fair  and  also  at  the 
Rochester  Industrial  Exposition.  At 
both  these  exhibitions  it  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  See  Fig.  112,  page 

•mi 
t)o  L. 

How  the  Crop  was  Grown. — The 
hotbed  was  prepared  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  the  latter  part  of  February.  About 
two  feet  of  fresh  manure  was  first  put 
in,  and  well  tramped  down ;  then  about 
four  inches  of  very  rich  sandy  soil  was  put 
on,  and  the  sashes  placed  in  position.  The 
fermenting  manure  soon  began  to  warm 
up  the  soil,  and  on  March  7  one  ounce 
of  Gibraltar  onion  seed  was  sown  thinly 
in  rows  about  4  inches  apart,  the  ounce 
of  seed  planting  36  square  feet  of  bed. 
Good  ventilation  was  given  nearly  every 
day  by  placing  a  small  stone  under  the 
sash.  At  night  the  bed  was  covered  with 
an  old  blanket.  The  plants  grew  nicely 
and  were  sheared  off  once  as  .they  began 
to  get  a  little  spindling. 

Transplanting. — On  April  22  the 
plants  were  taken  up,  the  tops  sheared 
off  again,  and  set  in  finely  prepared  soil, 
the  rows  being  14  inches  apart,  and 
plants  set  about  four  to  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  About  3,000  plants  were  set. 
The  next  morning  after  setting  the 
ground  was  white  with  frost,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  they  would  be  injured. 
To  my  surprise  they  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  and  very  soon  had  taken  root  and 
were  growing.  We  had  two  or  three 
frosts  after  this,  but  no  injury  was 
noticed.  A  little  fertilizer  analyzing 
2-8-10  was  raked  in  before  plants  were 
set.  When  plants  were  about  one  foot 
high  a  heavy  application  of  the  same 
fertilizer  was  distributed  along  the  rows 
by  hand  and  cultivated  in  with  a  wheel 
hoe.  From  this  time  until  the  tops  began 
to  ripen  these  onions  made  a  wonderful 
growth. 

Harvesting. — On  August  31  they 
were  pulled,  and  two  rows  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  As  they  lay  there  drying  in  the 
sun  they  were  a  sight  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  a  gardener.  We  began  selling 
them  at  five  cents  per  pound  retail  and 
314  cents  wholesale;  late  in  the  season 
we  sold  a  very  few  at  3  cents.  They 
were  mild,  juicy  and  delicious.  I  was 
planning  to  sow  one-quarter  pound  of 
seed  this  season,  but  imagine  my  disap¬ 
pointment  when  I  received  the  new  seed 
catalogue  and  read  these  words:  “Crop 
a  total  failure,  no  seed  whatever  of  this 
variety  to  offer  this  season.”  However, 
I  have  not  despaired,  as  this  variety  of 
Onion  is  listed  by  a  seed  grower  in  Den¬ 
mark,  from  whom  I  received  some  ex¬ 
cellent  seed  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
celery  the  past  yeason.  These  onions 
were  grown  on  a  remarkable  piece  of 
soil,  but  the  story  of  how  it  was  re¬ 
claimed  I  will  tell  in  another  article. 

Canning  Tomatoes.  —  Replying  to 
Mrs.  W.  E.  C.,  on  page  67,  regarding 
how  many  No.  3  cans  a  bushel  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  fill,  would  say  that  it  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  variety  and 
quality  of  the  tomatoes,  also  with  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  peeling  and  filling  the 
cans;  18  cans,  however,  is  a  fair  aver¬ 


age.  We  have  made  as  hi 
3  cans  from  a  measured 
canning  factories, 
on  more  than  14 
Matchless  to  any 


h  as  22  No. 
bushel ;  the 
however,  do  not  figure 
or  15.  We  prefer  the 
other  variety  we  have 
tried  for  this  purpose.  It  is  so  meaty, 
excellent  quality  and  color,  and  a  good 
yielder.  We  secured  nine  tons  last  sea¬ 
son  from  about  3,000  plants.  Be  sure 
when  canning  tomatoes,  to  remove  all 
of  the  core  and  all  green  spots,  as  these 
if  put  in  the  can  will  surely  cause  them 
to  spoil.  w.  a.  SMITH. 


puts  IpNC?  life 
Into  Studebaker 

Steels 
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It’s  just  another  of  the  ways  that  Studebaker 
MAKES  SURE.  You  see,  steels  are  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  building  of  a  car  that  Stude¬ 
baker  takes  no  chances.  When  designing  the 
car,  before  it  ever  gets  as  far  as  the  shops, 
Studebaker  metallurgists  study  the  duties  of 
each  of  the  parts,  and  decide  just  what  kind 
of  steel  is  BEST  to  use. 

Then  the  steels  are  made  just  as  they  specify.  And 
they  come  to  the  plant  and  are  tested — time  after  time. 
And  THEN,  when  the  drop  forgings  are  completed, 
they  go  thro’  not  one,  but  a  whole  series  of  HEAT- 
TREATING  operations,  like  the  one  pictured  here, 
that  give  them  that  tough,  tensile,  LONG-lasting  quality 
that  Studebaker  Cars  are  famous  for. 

It’s  expensive,  to  be  sure,  but  it  gets  into  this  FOUR 
quality  that  gives  the  car  extra  safety  and  makes  re¬ 
placements  rarely  necessary.  It  makes  the  car  BET¬ 
TER.  And  you  know,  as  your  fathers  knew,  how 
eager  Studebaker  is  to  go  to  any  expense  that  will 
make  Studebaker  products  BETTER. 

So  when  you  come  to  see  this  FOUR  at  your  local 
Studebaker  dealer’s  please  STUDY  its  whole  construc¬ 
tion,  and  see  how  Studebaker,  with  its  close  knowledge 
of  what  the  farmer  needs,  has  built  this  car  to  give  day- 
by-day  SERVICE  and  convenience  on  country)  roads. 

Study  its  balance,  its  alignment  that  makes  the  car 
EASIER  riding  and  so  EASY  to  drive  that  it  answers 
to  the  touch  of  two  fingers  on  the  wheel.  Study  that 
long-stroke,  high-speed  motor  with  its  over-abundance 
of  POWER. 

Get  the  dealer  to  tell  you  of  the  National  Service  organ¬ 
ization  that  Studebaker  has  built  up,  so  that  wherever 
you  drive  you  can  always  get  Studebaker  Service. 
Study  every  little  detail — and  be  CRITICAL. 

Consider  how  much  you  get  for  $985 — and 
then,  decide  if  this  isn’t  the  car  you  want 
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FOUR 


Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 


Electric  Lighting  and  Start¬ 
ing —  FULL  Floating  Rear 
Axle  —  Timken  Bearings- 
Safety  Tread  Rear  Tires— 
One-man  Type  Top. 


Stubebaker  ROADSTER  -  $985 
Studebaker  FOUR,  *  -  985 

Studebaker  LIGHT  SIX  -  1385 
Studebaker  SIX,  7-paasenger,  1450 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Write  for 

“The  Story  of  Studebaker1 

Address  Dept.  F2,  Studebaker 


Detroit 
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THE  RURAL,  iSii  W*YOKKKEt 


Continuous  Seed 
and  Plant  Forcer 


Out  shows  section  of  Continuous  Seed  and  Plant- 
Forcer  showing  comparison  growth  with 
and  without  the  forcer. 

The  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  on  the 
gardeners.  The  soil  is  permanently  retained 
in  a  fine,  crumbly  tilth,  thus  admitting 
abund'ant  air  to  circulate  around  the  roots, 
allowing  the  air  to  freely  penetrate  the  soil 
and  assist  the  growth.  The  fine  tilth  also 
prevents  the  soil  from  getting  clogged  in  a 
solid  cake  around  the  necks  of  the  plants, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  failure  in 
horticulture.  This  wonderful  invention  in¬ 
sures  larger,  earlier,  stronger  crops.  Write 
for  interesting  descriptive  literature. 

THE  CLOCHE  COMPANY 
131  Hudson  Street  New  York 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  SEEDS 


'TRADE  MARK%^  REG.  APPLIED  FOR' 

Double  Pane  Hotbed  Sash 

Made  of  genuine  Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  \V\ 
inches  thick,  with  extra-heavy  tenons.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  A  boy  can  put  in  the  glass.  Broken 
panes  can  be  cut  to  use  in  the  bottom  layer. 

DUO-GLAZED  SASH  costs  practically  the 
same  as  ordinary  sash,  and  is  so  much  cheaper 
there  is  no  comparison. 

Write  for  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO..  82  Wyandot  St.,  Dayton,  0. 


Early  plants  make  the 
profitable  garden 

And  yon  can  have  neither  unless  you  use  hot-bed  sash 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  make  the  earliest  and 
strongest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  labor 
They  are  complete  without  mats  and  shutters.  Just 
put  them  on  your  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  and  then  watch 
the  plants  grow — not  too  fast — not  spindling — but 
steadily  and  strongly.  Thus  they  arc  fitted  to  keep 
on  growing  when  transferred  to  the  open  ground. 

Immediate  shipment  is  made  and  the  freight  is 
equalized  to  the  buyer  according  to  distance.  Ask 
about  this  when  you  write. 

Get  our  free  catalog  with  all  details,  also  Prof. 
Massey’s  booklet  on  hot-beds,  cold  frames  and  small 
greenhouses  for  4c  in  stamps.  Write  today. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

924  E.  Broadway  ::  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Sunlight  Sash  Greenhouse 


FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

{Baskets,  Ladders,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


BACON  &  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


■ — is  the  coming  garden  flower. 
'  Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties. 
My  specialty.  G.  S.  RAMSBURG,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 


SNAPDRAGON 


Get  Quick  Crops 
By  Early  Planting 


Advance  your  crop  planting  by  several 
weeks.  Start  your  seed  under  Duo- 
Glazed  Sash.  Air  chamber  formed  by 
double  glass  keeps  out  frost  in  coldest 
weather.  No  cover  needed ;  hence  light 
is  not  excluded.  When  spring  comes 
plant  well-started  plants  instead  of  seeds. 

Plants  are  hardy  when 
you  set  them  out. 
DUO-GLAZED 
SASH  on  your 
hotbed  will 
give  you 
green  vege- 
tables  all 
winter. 

.  ,  .  Fine  for 

your  family,  or  you  can  sell  at  high  prices. 


1  The  Greatest  of  All  is  Package 


(Concluded  from  page  331) 


profit  all  other  manufacturers  keep  up 
a  selling  department  and  force  through¬ 
out  the  whole  year.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  the  small  producer,  who  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  selling  direct  to  consumers 
in  nearby  local  markets,  will  be  his  own 
salesman,  and  that  very  extensive  pro¬ 
ducers,  whether  selling  locally  or  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets,  can  profitably  look  after 
the  selling  end  of  their  business;  while 
between  these  two  is  the  great  body  of 
producers,  little  or  big,  who  must  have 
cooperative  organization  for  the  grading, 
packing,  advertising  and  selling  their 
products.  Where  fruit  production  is  fair¬ 
ly  well  centralized  this  is  feasible  if  the 
producers  really  mean  business  and  are 
willing  to  pay  something  to  secure  their 
full  share  of  the  profits  which  should  and 
may  be  theirs  from  the  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  while  the  isolated  producers,  far 
from  local  markets,  have  an  individual 
problem  to  solve  on  their  own  account. 
The  fact  that  a  few  are  doing  so  success¬ 
fully  sliotys  that  it  is  not  impossible  of 
solution.  j.  H.  hale. 

Connecticut. 


EVERGREENS 

j—  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect 
buildings,  crops  and  stock.  Added  warmth 
saves  fuel — saves  feed.  Hill’s  evergreens  \ 
are  hardy,  nursery  grown.  GetHill’s  free 

illustrated  Evergreen  Book  and  list  of  60  — - - - 

GreatBargainOffers— from  S4.50per  thousand  up.  Fifty- 
six  years’  experience.  World’s  largest  growers.  Write 
D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Evergreen  Specialists 
2120  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  III. 


TRAPE  HARK 


1878  Grown  Right.  Handled  Right  1915 


3,000.000  frnit  trees.  4c  each  and  op:  5.000.000 
small  fruits,  thousands  of  roses,  climbing  vines, 
hedge  plants,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  at 
lowest  prices.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES.  '  Oak  St 
Dansvllle,  N.Y.  cheapest  to  buy  the  best** 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  Plants, 

gus  plants.  California  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  14  agents'  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Buntino  &  Sons,  Bax  50,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Millions  of  trefes  &  plants 


Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed  | 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus.gooseber- 
nes.berrv  plants,  privethedging.  New  catalog  ready 

.THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


Tree  Surgery. 

WE  have  many  questions  from  young 
men  about  the  prospects  ahead  of  a 
tree  surgeon  !  What  is  he?  A  man  who 
knows  as  much  about  the  needs  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  a  tree  as  a  skilled  doctor  knows 
of  the  ills  of  the  human  body.  In  the 
towns  and  cities,  or  in  suburban  districts 
there  are  many  valuable  shade  trees. 
Some  of  them  are  old  and  age  gives  them 
increased  value.  They  may  be  owned  by 
wealthy  people  who  would  gladly  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  keep  them  alive. 
These  conditions  make  “tree  surgery” 
into  a  profession,  and  the  bright  young 
man  who  really  knows  how  to  do  it  ought 
to  find  opportunity  in  the  work.  One 
trouble  is  that  some  poorly  qualified  men 
have  gone  into  the  business  and  hurt  it. 
F.  W.  Rane,  State  Forester  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  writes  us  about  this : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  care  and  protection  of 
shade  trees  which  has  been  aroused  with¬ 
in  a  comparatively  few  years  has  caused 
many  men  to  go  into  the  work  who  are 
not  qualified  either  by  education  or  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  had  many  complaints 
at  this  office  from  property  owners,  stat¬ 
ing  that  work  had  been  performed  very 
unsatisfactorily,  and  in  many  cases  at 
unreasonable  prices.  So  far  as  this  work 
relates  to  the  suppression  of  Gypsy  and 
Brown-tail  moths,  we  have  instructed  all 
our  local  moth  superintendents  to  advise 
all  parties  after  having  work  done  on 
trees  to  have  it  inspected  by  the  local 
moth  superintendent  before  paying  for  it. 
in  order  to  determine  if  the  work  had 
been  satisfactorily  performed. 

Some  of  these  tree  quacks  rank  about 
as  a  “sawbones”  would  among  reputable 
doctors.  It  takes  something  besides  the 
ability  to  saw  off  a  limb  to  make  a  “tree 
surgeon.”  We  have  no  use  for  the  bogus, 
unlearned  article,  though  there  is  a  good 
chance  for  the  trained  expert. 


Fertilize  Orchard  When  Buds  Show 
Pink. 

UT  AST  year  in  Ohio.”  says  Prof.  Bal- 
-Li  lou,  “we  discovered  the  importance 
of  early  fertilization,  applying  the 
fertilizers  in  April  rather  than  waiting 
until  May.  The  practice  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  the  vigor  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
trees.  We  found  last  year  on  poor  land 
where  we  fertilized  early  we  secured  a 
good  setting  of  fruit,  while  unfertilized 
trees  failed  to  set  fruit,  although  they 
blossomed  as  profusely  as  the  fertilized 
ones.  If  the  fertilizer  is  applied  too 
early,  of  course  it  will  be  more  or  less 
wasted.  Of  course  nitrate  of  soda  is  very 
soluble.  I  would  say,  apply  the  fertil¬ 
izer  just  about  tho  time  the  buds  are 
just  beginning  to  show  pink,  possibly  a 
little  earlier,  just  so  the  nitrate  may 
have  its  maximum  effect  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloom.  It  depends  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  weather;  if  the  application 
is  followed  by  a  long  dry  spell,  it  would 
not  be  nearly  as  effective.  We  bad  a 
good  rainfall  immediately.  The  nitrate 
is  easily  soluble,  and  penetrates  the 
ground  like  brine,  and  trees  show  effects 
almost  immediately.  Trees  which  have 
been  low  in  vitality,  have  yellow,  scant 
foliage,  often  within  two  weeks  will  show 
an  increase  in  color  of  foliage,  which 
shows  the  effect  of  the  nitrate.” 


J 


PURE 

_ TESTED 

H-l  WAIT!  Don’t  buy  until  you  pet  our  Price  and 
free  samples,  compare  with  others.  Wo  special- 
izo  on  legumes,  including  Rod  Mammoth, 
LAra  lfvAlslko»  White  and  Sweet  Clover,  Soy 
t  Beans,  Cowpeas,  Vetch,  Etc.  GctourKow, 
Different  and  Original  1915  Puto  Seed  book 
and  planting  guide,  eye-opener,  work  of  art, 
six  colors,  S00  pictures,  also  wholesale  list.  Sond 
a  postal,  state  what  legumo  interested  in,  will 
gladly  send  yon  tree  samples.  Or  send  10  cts, 
and  getour  new96pago,  35ct.  book  entitled  “Clover,  tho  Great 
Cash  Money  Crop  and  All  Alx>ut  It,’’  tells  how  to  get  a 
good  catch,”  avoid  clover  troubles,  winter  killing,  how  to 
protect  harvest  and  inoculate,  many  other  valuable,  facts, 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  clover  grower. 

GALLOWAY  BR0S.&  CO..  Box  275  WATERLOO, IOWA 


For  Sale,  SEED  OATS, 

Bred  and  Selected  by  Cornell  :  Welcome,  $2.50  bu. ; 
Lincoln  and  Silver-mine,  $2.0(J  bu.  Seud  Pota¬ 
toes:  Carman  No.  9,  grown  by  tlie  “Unit-Ilill” 
System  ;  awarded  First  Premium  at  Potato  Show, 
College  of  Agriculture,  1915,  SL 25  bu.  Heavyweights 
awarded  Two  First  Premiums  Conformity  to  Market  Type 
and  Triteness  to  Varietal  Type,  81.00  bu.  Special  price 
in  quantities.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas,  $2.50  bushel:  Soy  Beans.  $2.50  bushel; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6  bushel;  Bed  Clover  Seed, 
$9.50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings.  $40  ton ;  Oat  Flakes, 
$50  ton.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Delaware 

Cow  Peas,  Cantaloupe  Seed"^/ 

Delicious,  Early  Elberta,  new  and  old  fruits;  low 
prices.  Bridgeviile  Nurseries,  MycrS  Sons,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

—Clover,  Grasses,  Seed 
1  Corn,  Seed  Oats  and 
Potatoes,  sold  under  delivered  guarantee.  Catalogue 
tells  how.  Ask  for  it.  Standard  varieties  GARDEN 
SEEDS  sold  in  bulk. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Bex  12,  Camden,  Ohio 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


SEED.  White  and  large  biennial 
yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
request.  E.  BAKTOX,  Box 
29,  -  Faluiouth,  Kentucky 


or rn  n|TQ  Siberian,  Imp.  American,  Swedish  Select,  and 
0CCU  U  A  1  0  60-day.  Big  yielders.  Also  Clover  and  Timothy 
seed.  Write  for  samples  and  price.  R.  0.  EVANS,  Venedocia,  Ohio 

Plante  of  all  kinds,  and  40  vari- 
v  egeiaDie  JTiantS  ties  of  strawberries. 

Catalogue  Free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  GREENWOOD,  DEL. 


ONION  SEED 


J.  B.  Ouirk, 


— best  strains  grown. 
Send  for  prices. 

North  Madison,  O. 


TESTED  SEED  CORN 

Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Variety.  Has  produced 
90  to  110  bus.  to  the  acre.  Write  for  prices.  Order  early. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Peuna. 


jtLarco  o, 

BETHEL  BEAUTY  SEED  POTATOES 

Grown  under  field  inspection;  recommended  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  Maine  Dep’t  of  Agriculture  and  Maine  Seed  Im 
provement  Asa  n. :  also  standard  varieties.  Prices  low. 

io  introduce  our  four  new-  quality  varieties  :  Bethel 
Beauty,  Dibble’s  Russet,  World's  Fair  and  Eureka  Early, 

fU,,j1,ecJlelSersd)vilJ.sllT  1  bbb  Sf 00,  1  bu.  81.50,  4 
bu.  $1.00.  Each  [package  containing  the  four  varieties. 

1.  E.  \\  AKL,  ...  Gardiner,  Muino 

SEED  POTATOES  FREE^™ 

profits  by  planting 
potatoes  grown  on  the  rugged  hill-  of 
Steuben  Co. — 1500  ft.  above  sea  level.  Strong, 
hardy,  prolific  varieties.  Give  them  atrial.  Free  catalog. 

WALKER  SEED  POTATO  FARMS,  3-15  Chase  St..  Avoca,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 

LOWELL’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble’s  Russet,  Early 
Eureka,  Clyde.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early  Surprise. 
Send  for  catalog.  FRANK  LOWELL  &  SONS,  Gardiner.  Me 

For  Sale-Dibble’s  Russet  Potatoes-^evfe^.yieidd- 

ing  variety  I  ever  raised.  Shall  plant  only  this  va¬ 
riety  for  late  crop.  75 c.  per  bu.  for  April  delivery. 
Supply  limited.  A.  W.  Strong,  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  COBBLER  and  Raleigh  potatoes  from  SEI  ECTED 
1  stock.  $1.25  Bushel.  A.  L.  Fitch,  Westmoreland,  N  Y. 


Sffl!  GRAPEVINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roescli,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

OHNSON’S 

TESTED 

and  PROVEN  OLLDO 

Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality. 

The  result  of  42  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  for  1915  mailed  free 
to  seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 
JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 

217  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vt  CORRLERSv.S<iun(3  tmmixed  seed.  Bn.,  75c. 

VI.  1/VDDLCnO  H  fl  J0SLYN,  East  Hardwick.  Vermont 

FOR  SALE— Extra  choice  PALMETTO  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  ROOTS.  A.  L.  Kunkel,  Lisburn,  I’a» 


GRASS 

SEED 


MONEY!  MONEY!  MONEY!  Big  money 
was  madolasfcyear  by  hundreds  of  farmers 
TJ  T  on  Sudan  Grass,  put  hundreds  on  easy 

IT“1  street,  farmers  making  $20to  $100  anacreon 

hay  and  from  $300  to$700anacroon  sood. 
Biggest  tonnage  to  acroof  anyhigh  class  hay 
known.  Sweetand  Juicy.  Kveryljody  wants 
it.  Big  opportunity  growing  it  for  seed 
next  2  or  3  years.  Also  great  forage,  grows 
easy,  easy  on  land,  either  dry  or  wet  season, 
.  .  .  2  or  3  cuttings.  Wo  tried  it  on  our  own 

farm  last  year.  ft  grew  7  1-2  ft.  tall.  Full  particulars  how  to 
grow  and  free  samples,  or  send  1  O  cts.  for  largo  packet,  or  63 
els.  for  1  lb.  postpaid  Wo  also  sell  Fetcrita,  lib,  for  20  cts 
or  1  lb.  each  for  70  cts.  f  WRITE  US. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Box  278  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

PERFECTION  RASPBERRIES 

WILDER  AND  (CURRANT 


PERFECTION 

J.  F.  WYGANT, 


Marlboro,  New  York 


McDonald  Rlackberry_Tiy  ita?d  get  the  crenm 


Price  list. 


of  tho  early  berry  market. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY,  Steplienville,  Texas 


BLACK  DIAMOND,  Blackberry  and  other  varieties ;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots ; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BQRG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GOOSEBERRY 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE — Houghton ’s 
ami  Downing's.  Pi  to  $6  per  100,  f.n.li. 

Frank  Wioland,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


St  REGIS  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-grown 

**'■  on  my  own  fruit  farm.  Priee  reason¬ 

able.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

ST.  REGIS  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  andalIthe 


Varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 


Leading 

BENJ.  BARRETT,  BLUE  ANCHOR,  N.  J. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants-,™;', “ 

funded.  Arthur  K.  Heggan,  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Wo  have  selected  eight  varieties  out  of  a  hundred 
and  have  eight  of  the  best.  Our  prices  are  low. 
Seud  for  our  1915  catalogue  of  Seed,  Berry  Plants, 
Asparagus  roots.  All  kinds  of  small  plants.  Romance 
Seed,  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold  Del 


STRAWBERRIES 

TV  e  have  grown  strawberry  plants  for  over  40  years;  write 
for  our  money-saving  price  list.  George  W.  Bridgman 
Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


I  on  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and  garden  roots  I 
I  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today  to 

I  A.  C,  WESTON  &  COMPANY,  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


WESTON  &  COMPANY. 


-  ..wv«  waay  to 

BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


Strawberry  Plants: 


■Twenty  Varieties  at 
$2.50  per  1 ,000.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  Free,  liasil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del. 


STRAWRFRRY  PI  ANTS-35  varieties,  *1.05  per 
OinARDCnni  rLAnia  K0(J0  Valuable  catalog 

free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  MerrUl,  Mich. 

Strawberry  PlanUltUTplX. 

logue  free.  H.  H.  Benuing,  R.  5,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


RIGHT  PRICES  ON  RIGHT  QUALITY— Strawberry,  ltaspberry,  Black 
berry  dc  Currant  Plante.  Circular  free.  J.  V.  Meeder,  N.  Girard.  Pa 

“SUPERB  ”  ^irawhprripc  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  uuanuoiiioo  willard  b  kille,  Swedeshoro,  n.  j. 
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PURE 
TESTED 
SEED 


Don’t  Buy  Alfalfa  until  you  got  our  Price 
and  Samples.  Wo  specialize  on  Pure  Test¬ 
ed  Alfalfa  Seed.  No  second  or  third  grades. 
LDrop  us  a  postal  aud  get  our  New,  Different 
and  Original  complete  1915  Pure  Seed  book 
and  Planting  Guido,  an  eye-opener,  work  of 
.art,  six  colors,  300  pictures,  also  wholesale 
list.  Or  send  10  cts.  and  get  in  addition  our  62  page,  25  ct, 
book  “How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,  the  Wonder  Crop’*— a  mine  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  got  a  sure  “catch,”  prepare 
ground,  inoculate,  protect,  harvest  and  many  other  now 
facts  and  important  discoveries, 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Boi276  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Saul’s  Select  Seeds 


PLAIN  PACKAGES- GOOD  MEASURE- BEST  QUALITY 
Saul’s  1915  Seed  Annual  Describes 

Saul’s  Early  Eureka,  the  most  productive  white  ensilage  corn  grown.  Yellow 
Ensilage  Corns.  Saul’s  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  Clover,  Spring  Rye  and  Spring 
Wheat.  Grain,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

No  fancy  packages — you  buy  SEEDS  ONLY. 

CHARLES  F.  SAUL,  227  JAMES  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


[4/V//V 


GAi 


“  ‘See  America  first !’  ”  didactically 
quoted  the  professor.  “I  have  already 


done  so,”  replied  J.  Fuller 
was  born  here.” — Judge. 


Gloom. 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow 

See  full-page  advertisement  on  back  cover  of  this  issue. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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Collar-Rot  of  Apple  Trees. 

MANY  orchards  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  killed  by  collar-rot ;  a  disease 
that  starts  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
gradually  extends  up  the  trunk,  down 
the  roots  and  around  the  tree,  causing  a 
gradual  decline  of  fruit  and  foliage  and 
finally  the  death  of  the  tree.  No  man 
should  neglect  the  upkeep  of  a  permanent 
improvement,  such  as  an  apple  orchard 
is,  any  more  than  he  would  neglect  the 
upkeep  of  his  buildings.  With  collar- 
rot  destroying  the  base  of  a  tree  our 
work  on  the  top  is  almost  wasted,  and 
tin1  fruit  grower  should  always  look  to 
the  health  of  the  trunk  and  roots  before 


lege,  has  published  a  very  valuable  book 
on  “Productive  Orcharding.”  Unless  old 
trees  have  very  much  of  life  still  left  in 
them  it  is  time  and  money  wasted  to  try 
to  do  much  with  them  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint.  A.  T.  s. 


A  Strawberry  Barrel. 

CAN  you  advise  me  of  the  proper  way 
to  make  a  “strawberry  barrel.” 
which  is,  I  understand,  filled  with 
manure  and  the  strawberries  planted 
through  holes  bored  all  about  the  sides 
of  the  barrel?  x.  s. 

Virginia. 

Secure  a  good-sized  barrel  and  bore 
several  rows  of  holes  around  it.  Have 


Fig.  2 

OF  COLLAR  ROT 


FORMS 

spending  time  and  money  on  the  top  of  a 
tree. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  base  of  a  tree  in¬ 
jured  by  a  harrow.  Collar-rot  set  in 
and  extended  the  exposed  area,  but  the 
tree  made  an  effort  to  close  the  wound 
and  a  callus  had  begun  to  form  when  the 
disease  renewed  its  activity,  and  almost 
girdled  the  tree.  This  was  a  case  where 
cleaning  and  painting  the  wound  prompt¬ 
ly  would  have  saved  the  tree. 

Fig.  2  is  an  illustration  of  another 
common  form  of  injury  and  collar-rot. 
The  area  marked  (a)  is  the  typical  in¬ 
jury  caused  by  the  apple  tree-borer  and 
the  infection  taking  place  either  at  the 
time  of  the  borer’s  entry  or  later  ex¬ 
tended  the  injured  area  as  a  canker  from 
there  to  the  point  marked  (b)  and  al¬ 
most  girdled  the  tree.  Clean  cultivation 
and  painting  the  trunk  with  lime-sulphur 
would  probably  have  kept  the  borer  out, 
and  frequent  inspection  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment  would  have  saved  the  tree.  Figs, 
o  and  4  show  a  tree  before  and  after 
cutting  out  a  collar-rot  canker.  In  this 
case  Winter  injury  or  some  small  wound 
went  uncared  for  till  the  diseased  area 
was  too  large  for  successful  treatment. 

A  tree  affected  with  collar-rot  will  be 
late  in  starting  in  the  Spring.  The 
leaves  will  be  small  and  lack  color,  the 
blossom  will  usually  be  heavy  and  the 
fruit,  if  any  sets,  is  small.  W  bother 
the  point  of  entry  is  a  wound  or  bark 
injured  by  cold  weather,  whether  the  or¬ 
ganism  is  a  bacterium  or  a  fungus,  the 
prevention  and  treatment  is  the  same. 
Keep  the  trees  clean  cultivated,  or  at 
least  keep  a  few  feet  of  ground  around 
the  trunk  bare,  and  paint  trees  under  15 
years  of  age  with  strong  lime-sulphur  to 
repel  borers.  Be  careful  not  to  injure 
trees  when  cultivating.  Inspect  the 
trunks  at  the  ground  level  or  just  below 
the  surface  every  year,  and  wherever  dis¬ 
eased  bark  or  a  wound  is  discovered  cut 
back  to  healthy  bark  and  paint  the  wound 
with  gas  tar.  Remember  that  no  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  no 
tree  is  better  than  its  base. 

E.  W.  MITCHELL. 
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TREES. 


Scraping  Old  Trees. 

I  HAVE  just  taken  a  place  with  an  old 
apple  orchard  on  it  and  have  started 
to  scrape  the  trees.  In  some  places 
the  bark  has  come  off  entirely.  Should 
these  bare  spots  be  coated  with  tar  or 
anything  to  protect  them?  Is  there  a 
book  published  that  tells  how  to  redeem 
an  old  orchard?  ii.  w.  ii. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

The  chief  value  lies  in  destruction  of 
hibernating  insects,  and  the  possible  de¬ 
struction  of  some  resting  spores  of 
various  fungi.  I  would  not  scrape 
deep  enough,  however,  to  get  through 
the  bark.  If  the  bark  is  badly 
broken  I  should  paint  over  with  pure 
linseed  oil  and  white  lead.  If  only  a  few 
places  are  in  this  condition,  fresh  cow 
manure  could  be  bound  over  it  and  thus 
protect  these  places.  Several  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  published  bul¬ 
letins  on  the  renewal  of  old  orchards. 
Among  these  are  Connecticut  (Storrs) 
Bulletin  No.  Gl,  and  Ohio  (Wooster) 
Bulletin  No.  ISO.  Prof.  Sears  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 


the  holes  at  least  six  inches  apart;  a 
greater  distance  would  be  better.  Take 
rich  garden  soil  that  has  had  some  short 
manure  mixed  through  it  and  fill  up  to 
the  first  row  of  holes.  Then  place  plants 
in  the  holes  with  crowns  opposite  the 
openings,  and  roots  spread  out  fan  shape 
on  top  of  the  layer  of  soil  just  put  in. 
Add  more  soil,  packing  it  down  well  on 
the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the  first  row 
of  holes,  until  the  second  row  of  holes 
is  reached.  Set  more  plants  as  before. 
Repeat  until  the  entire  barrel  is  filled. 
Plants  can  then  be  set  in  the  top  soil  of 
the  barrel.  After  this  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  supplying  mois  ure;  and  an 
occasional  turning  of  the  barrel  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  uniform  supply  of  sunlight  to 
plants  on  both  sides  of  the  barrel. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


A  Thousand  Dollars 
From  Strawberries 


Inthe  Springof  1913 
one  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  bought  $18.75 
worth  of  plants, 
setting  them  on  one 
acre  of  land.  No 
special  attention 
was  given  the  plants, 
but  in  the  season  of 
1914  the  first  crop  of  berries  sold  for 
$975  in  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., market. 

^  Jones’ 

^  Strawberry  Plants 
Made  This  Record 

This  is  an  unusually  fine  record,  but  every 
farmer,  gardener,  or  owner  of  a  small 
berry  patch,  can  make  money  with  Straw¬ 
berries.  We  can  tell  you  the  right  sorts 
to  plant,  and  how  to  care  for  them  after 
setting.  Write  us,  telling  how  much  land 
you  can  give  to  Strawberries.  We  will 
send  you  the  new  edition  of 

Jones’  Strawberry  Book 

which  will  help  you  to  get  started.  You 
might  as  well  get  §500  an  acre  from  berries 
as  §50  from  other  crops.  Write  us  today. 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son 

Box  R  Allen,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  very  best  send  for  our  33rd  Annual  Catalog. 
300  plants  best  early,  medium  and  late  sorts  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00  in  1st.  2nd  and  3rd  zones. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  POTTER 

Box  361  LESLIE,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREES.  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY 
CURRANT,  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS,  SEEDS.  All  Leadino  Varieties.  Catalouue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties,  including  the  new  EVERBEARERS 
Finest  grade  of  stoelc.  Large,  instructive  catalog  FREE 

L.  G.  UNtiLIs,  !)b  R.  K.  Ave.,  I’ittsville,  Md 


STRA  WBERRIES  1)0  b,,-T|rom1  two 

....  ,  acres.  For  strong 

^iLpI,l!ktS:  S^ranteed  true  to  name,  write 
WEST  A !  COPPOCK,  FURRY,  OHIO.  The 

largest  Strawberry  growers  in  Northern  Ohio 


PLANTS.  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

75  varieties,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Blackberries,  etc.  Honest 
goods.  I’rices  reasonable.  Write  us. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Box  122,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


*200  from  One-Fifth  Acre 

That’s  what  one  man  made  with  strawberries  in  his  home  garden  1 
during  spare  time.  Strawberry  growing  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  ® 
occupation— every  home  should  have  a  strawberry  bed. 

But  for  the  best  yields  and  certain  profits,  you  must  set  out  plants  that  are  hardy, 
prolific  and  bear  fruit  that  are  Irue-to-name.  They  should  reflect  evidence  of  years 
of  study  and  selection  in  large, luscious  fruit  and  vigorous  foliage.  Such  are  Allen’s 
True-To-Name  Plants.  They  are  the  result  of  30  years’  selection  and  study  and  com¬ 
prise  all  the  early  and  late  strains  of  stand-  _________ 

ard  varieties  for  every  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quirement.  Over  200  acres  of  the  Allen 
Nurseries  are  devoted  to  small  fruitculture. 

We  are  thus  able  to  guarantee  you  prompt 
shipment  of  fresh  stock  in  any  Quantity. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 

and  you  are  better  assured  of  large  crops 
ot  big  delicious  berries  —  that  bring  top- 
notch  prices.  All  of  our  plants  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  packed  fresh  for  ship¬ 
ment,  and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 

Tliey  are  fully  described  in  Allen’s  1915  Book  of 
Berries,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
grower,  whether  an  amateur  or  home  gardener,  or 
an  experienced  grower  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 

This  book  lists  and  describes  Allen’s  True-to-Name 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Currants, 

Grapes,  Asparagus,  etc.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  giving  the  latest  and 
most  successful  cultural 
methods.  It’s  free.  Write 
today  fora  copy. 

The  W.F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  Street 
Salisbury,  Md. 


Promote  good  health  and  happiness 
— greatly  reduce  cost  of  living 

Joy — the  best  and  most  prolific  Blackberry.  Jumbo — biggest  and  best 
Raspberry.  Van  Fleet  Hybrids — wonderful  Strawberries.  Caco — 
best  and  most  beautiful  Hardy  Grape.  Everybody’s — Best  Currant 
for  everybody.  Carrie  Gooseberry — Succeeds  everywhere. 

MY  CATALOG  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book  of  64  pages,  tells  all  about  them  and 
describes,  with  prices,  all  the  “good  old  varieties’’  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It  gives 
also  full  instructions  for  planting,  with  cultural  notes,  and  tells  about  the  giant  Jumbo 
raspberry  that  I  am  giving  away.  It  is  free. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


For  36  years  a  specialist 
in  Berry  Culture 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 


Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  liow  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr. 
tion 


r.  Kenipton  was  one  of  tbe  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc- 
j  of  Ever- Bearing  Strawberries.— (EL).  Farm  and  Home.) 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

that  will  grow,  are  true  to  name  and  guaranteed 
to  reach  you  in  a  good  growing  condition.  Grown 
on  rich  soil,  which  gives  them  a  large,  vigorous 
root  system.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
1’rice  List.  Clean,  Healthy  Plants  of  Quality. 

Keith  Bros.  Nursery,  Box  K,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

All  the  best  June  and  Full-beurlng  varieties.  Also 
best  Uagpberry,  Blackberry,  C  urrant  and  (<rui»e 
Plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots  in  assortment. 

Our  1915  Catalog  tells  how  you  can  get  plants  of  our 
Wonderful  New  Seedling  Strawberry,  “Collins” 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

i\  K.  W kitten’s  Nurseries,  llox  II,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS,  very  best  new 
and  old  varieties, including 
the  two  best  Fall  Bearers. 
ASPARAGUS  BOOTS,  quality  plants  true  to  name. 
SEED  COHN,  after  five  years’  test,  it  outyields 
them  all,  both  in  corn  and  forage.  My  35  SMAI.L 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  CATALOG  is  full  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  Send  forcopy  today— it  is  FREE. 
JOHN  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pel 
1000  and  up.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN'  BROTHERS.  R.  10,  Paw  PaW.MIchj 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1— as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everhearers.  Se6d  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything 

Al.LKGAN  NURSERY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  including  the  new  everbearing 
kinds.  Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reason¬ 
able  for  quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  W,  JOHNSON  A  KUO.,  SAUS1U  liY.Hl) 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES  ^^ 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  ♦he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


£ARFF’ScXtaUi15g 

Fully  describes  the  products  of  our 
12U0  acre  nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
farm.  Over  26  years  experience  in 
growing  heaviest  bearing  strains  of 
'strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  grapes 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 
Also  seed  potatoes,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
asparagus,  field  floods.  Send  addreeaes  of  5  fruit 
growers  and  get  fine  ourrant  bush  and  catalog  free. 

YV.  N.  8CAKFF,  New  Carlisle,  O. 
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YEARS  GROWING 

BERRY  PLANTS 


I  Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 

berry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  plants, 
grown  on  new  ground.  All  plants  guaranteed 
to  bo  first  class,  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach 
you  in  good  growing  oondition  and  to  pleaso  you 
or  your  money  back.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

0.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.R,  15,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


MS  NONE 


FRUr* 

BETTER  PLANTS 

For  over  thirty  years  KNIGHT'S  PLANTS  havo 
been  making  big  money  for  our  customers.  This 
season  we  are  offering  a  prize  of 

$100.00  IN  GOLD  FREE 
for  the  most  productive  Btrawberry  patch.  Tbia 
contest  is  fully  explained  in  our  KNIGHTS 
BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS.  It's  FREE.  Writ© 
for  a  copy  today  before  supply  is  exhausted. 
DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON.  Box  310  Sawyer,  Mich. 

Strawberries 


Summerand  Fall  Bearing 

Headquarters  for  Strawberries 
and  Fruit  Plants  of  all  kinds.  Rasp-  I 
berries.  Blackberries,  Currants,  I 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  I 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  I 
Crates,  Baskets.  Catalog  free. 

L.J. Farmer,  Box  520,  Pulaski,  N.Y.  | 
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March  6, 


May  All  Be  Kept  for  One  Year  on  the  Product  of  One  Acre 

IT  is  hardly  believable.  ’  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year 
on  one  acre  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  cost  of 
milk.  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  produced  in  one  year  on  one  acre  70 
tons  and  800  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  ensilage.  Figuring  at 
the  rate  of  50  lbs.  of  ensilage  per  day,  which  is  a  very  liberal 
allowance,  this  amount  will  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  and 
enough  left  over  for  2G1  feeds.  This  enormous  crop 
won  our  $50.00  gold  prize. 

We  Oiler  $100.00  in  Gold  to  the  First  Party  Breaking 
this  Record  with  Ross'  Eureka  Corn 

Every  bag  or  crate  of  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  bears  our 
trade  mark — the  man  holding  the  stalk  of  corn.  We 
do  this  for  your  protection,  because  there  has  been 
so  much  corn  sold  as  Eureka  which  is  not  Ross’  Eureka 
and  does  not  produce  the  same  results.  As  ye  sow, 
so  shall  ye  reap.  If  you  plant  cheap  seed,  you  must 
expect  to  reap  accordingly.  Ross’  Eureka  is  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  more  than  25  years.  We  know  before  we  ship 
our  seed  that  it  will  grow  under  favorable  conditions,  as  we 
test  every  variety  before  we  send  it  to  you.  If  it  doesn’t  germinate,  the  fault 
is  with  the  planting,  weather  or  some  conditions  that  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

Grows  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves,  greatest  number  of  ears.  The  four  heaviest  acres  of  this 
corn  in  one  year  gave  a  total  yield  of  200  tons  and  06  lbs.,  an  average  of  50  tons  and  24  lbs.  per 
acre.  This  is  not  much  above  the  average  yield  lor  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  if  it  is  planted  under 
favorable  conditions. 

You  do  not  need  to  plant  your  whole  farm  when  you  can  fill  a  200-ton  silo  from  4  to  6  acres 
with  Ross’  Eureka.  The  best  money  you  can  spend  on  the  farm  is  for  good  seed.  Poor  seed 
is  dear  at  any  price,  but  good  seed  is  always  worth  what  you  pay  for  it.  Ask  yourself  what 
corn  is  worth  per  bushel  that  will  produce  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  per  acre  over  ordinary  corn. 
We  are  not  asking  you  to  experiment.  We  are  only  asking  you  to  buy  seed  corn  from  us  that 
thousands  of  successful  farmers  have  bought  from  us  and  planted  on  their  own  farms,  year 
after  year,  and  have  found  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  corn  they  can  buy. 

Our  Customers  tell  us  that  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  Germinates  nearly  100% 
Ross’  Eureka  Corn  was  introduced  by  us  about  25  years  ago.  It  is  a  white,  smooth-dent  corn  and 
grows  the  tallest,  usually  16  to  20  feet,  has  long,  broad  leaves,  is  short  jointed,  and  if  planted 
thin  will  yield  two  or  three  large  juicy  ears  to  a  stalk.  Planting  Eureka  Corn  is  as  good  as 
an  insurance  policy  to  any  farmer.  It  grows  where  other  kinds  fail  and  the  yield  is 
tremendous.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  this,  but  we  will  gladly  refer  you  to 
any  of  our  customers  below,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  your  neighbors: 

Bedford  Farmers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Altoona  Nursery  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Walker-Gordon  Farm  Co.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Bibb.  Agricultural  Institute,  Macon,  Ga. 

Locust  Hill  Dairy,  Midway,  Pa.  And  many  o)hers. 

Ross’  Eureka  Corn  shelled  Is  always  shipped  In  our  trade-marked  burlap  bags  and  ear  corn  Is  shipped  In  rat- 
proof  trade-marked  crates  holding  70  lbs.  Either  buy  direct  of  us  or  some  of  our  agents  who  have  tho 
genuine.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  quotations. 


The  Anna  Dean  Farm,  Barbcrtown,  Ohio, 
Spring  Glen  Farm,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hadley  Dairy  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Maple  View  Farm,  Southington,  Ct. 
Strafford  Co.  Farm,  Dover,  N.  II. 


ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY,  57  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on  any 
foil  or  climate  east  of  the  Missouri  River;  how  to  sow; 
how  to  harvest:  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  “  Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  our 
seed  is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  dodder  free  and 
09%  pure.  We  can  furnish  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota 
and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

RDIMM  rtl  PA!  FA  We  have  the  Genuine  Grimm 
uitllflnl  HLrHL.rH  as  well  ns  Hansen’s  great  now 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  “Dakota  30"  and  Nebraska  seed. 
A I  FAI  FA  PI  ANTQ  A  sure  and  economical  way  of 
flLr HLi  H  rLHH  I  «J  beginning  the  new  hardy  va¬ 
rieties. 

For  grain,  hay.  silage  or  fer¬ 
tilizer,  this  plant  becomes 
more  important  each  year. 
We  have  tested  nil  of  the 
promising  ones  from  several  hundred  Government  impor¬ 
tations,  and  we  offer  only  those  best  adapted  to  the  corn- 
belt  condition.  Our  stocks  have  been  bred  up  by  plant 
selection  until  (hey  greatly  excel  the  common  stocks  of 
the  same  variety. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  receiving  the  same  [careful  attention  that  has  made 
our  held  seeds  famous  and  are  of  the  highest  quality 
that  cau  be  produced.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  BOX  323  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


SOY  BEANS 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 


Hardy  Northern  Grown.  Vigorous  Croppers. 
DIRECT  from  fhe  GROWER  (o  rlic  SOWER. 
Save  the  Middleman’s  Prolit. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ONLY  10c 
A  Dollar’s  Worth  for  a  Dime 

To  get  acquainted  we  offer  you  OUR  BIG  GEM  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  comprising  one  big 
package  each  of  Giant  Aster,  Mignonette,  Dianthus  Pinks, 
Zinnia,  Candytuft,  Cosmos,  California  Poppy,  Early  Red 
Onion,  Early  Summer  Cabbage,  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Early 
Curled  Lettuce,  Purple  Top  Turnip,  Perfection  Tomato, 
Golden  Heart  Celery,  and  Long  Standing  Spinach. 

1  5  SEPARATE  PACKAGES 


To  covor  post¬ 
age  &  rocoivo 


SEND  1  Oc  TO-DAY 


abovo  Big  Bar¬ 
gain  postpaid 


together  with  Our  Big  Illustrated  1815 
Seed  and  Plant  Guide. 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

547  W.  Stato  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Start  right  by  buying 
'NvU'jr  Eberle's  seeds,  bulbs  or 
sNSNpr  plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

Our  large  and  varied  stock  con* 
r  tainsevery  variety  wortli  growing. 
Eberle’s  1915  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  ’informal ion  concerning  tlio 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Oct  your  free  copy— today. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
hli.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 


SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


r. 

r: 

e 

F  SEED 

L  SAMPLES 

And  Alfalfa  Guide 

We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  »!$  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  High  in 
Purity,  Strong  in  Germination  Also  on  request  we 
wtII  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Write  today  sure  for  froo  Bamplea  und  literature  in  re- 
Card  to  all  field  Heeds. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS. 

Dept  K,  Ligonlor,  Ind. 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


a 

I  We  are  try i np:  wit li  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab- 
I  solutely  puie,  H«d,  Alsike,  Mammoth,  Alfalfa 
H  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds* 
■  with  .ill  blasted  and  innnat  are  grains  removed- 
L  Write  todnv  for  free  su  tuples  and  instructions 
"flow  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

I  0.  M,  SCOTT  St  SON,  38  Main  St,  Marysville,  Ohio 


J 


■  i 

•  Vegetable  Growing  Under  Irrigation  :  j 


A  PRACTICAL  SUCCESS.  —  “Ten 
years  ago,”  said  A.  M.  Seabrook,  of 
the  Seabrook  Farms  Company,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  New  Jersey,  “had  I  talked 
upon  this  subject,  you  would  have  looked 
upon  me  as  an  enthusiastic  theorist.  The 
work,  however,  has  passed  the  theoretical 
stage,  and  vegetable  growing,  by  the  aid 
of  overhead  irrigation,  is  a  practical  suc¬ 
cess.  For  many  years,  in  our  farmers’ 
institutes,  there  has  been  a  period  set 
apart  in  which  was  discussed  conserva¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  But  our  attention  is 
being  diverted  from  this,  and  instead  of 
waiting  for  natural  rainfall,  we  now  con¬ 
sider  utilizing  the  springs,  ponds  and 
subterranean  streams  for  the  growing  of 
crops. 

Essentials  of  Irrigation. — “Regard¬ 
ing  some  of  tlie  essentials,  first  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply.  It  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  go  to  the  expense  of  erecting 
an  irrigation  plant  unless  you  had  suf¬ 
ficient  water  supply  to  give  the  crops  all 
the  water  needed.  There  are  three  pos¬ 
sible  sources,  a  spring  or  pond,  artesian 
wells,  or  city  water.  I  know  a  man  who 
is  using  city  water  and  paying  15  cents 
per  thousand  gallons,  and  he  says  it  p  ys 
him.  I  know  another  man  who,  a  short 
time  ago,  was  hesitating  because  the  best 


acre.  After  digging  the  potatoes  we  set 
the  ground  to  strawberries  and  inter¬ 
cropped  with  romaine,  from  which  we 
harvested  a  heavy  crop.  We  took  three 
crops  from  the  piece  of  ground,  and  it 
was  ready  for  a  strawberry  crop  in  the 
Spring.  It  has  been  exceedingly  dry  in 
our  neighborhood.  From  the  first  of  May 
until  November  7  we  had  only  12. Ft 
inches  of  rainfall;  it  was  the  driest  point 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  so  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  crops  grown  last 
year  were  grown  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  We  had  seven  acres  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  strawberries  that  were  set  out  in 
the  Spring,  and  five  or  six  set  out  in  Au¬ 
gust.  We  took  from  that  field  between 
74.000  and  75,000  quarts ;  some  sold  for 
25  cents  a  quart,  a  great  many  for  18 
cents,  and  the  average  price  was  15  cents 
a  quart.  This  year  we  have  extended 
our  strawberry  acreage,  and  we  shall 
have  over  .‘>0  acres  to  pick  next  year. 
We  made  our  first  picking  on  the  first 
or  second  day  of  .Tune,  and  these  ber¬ 
ries  picked  for  2.”  days,  which  is  an  un¬ 
usually  long  period.  They  held  up  in 
size,  none  of  them  dried  up  and  none 
rotted.” 

Other  Crops. — Last  year  we  planted 
about  26  acres  of  head  lettuce  and  ro- 


dea!  he  could  make  was  four  cents  a 
thousand.  A  water  supply  from  artesian 
wells  is  somewhat  uncertain,  for  you  do 
not  know  to  what  depth  you  may  have 
to  go  to  get  your  supply.  In  our  own 
case  we  have  a  never-failing  stream 
which  we  dammed,  thus  forming  a  pond. 
The  past  year,  which  was  unusually  dry, 
we  had  an  abundance  of  water.  Second 
is  a  high  state  of  fertility  of  your  soil. 
You  readily  realize  that  if  you  are  going 
to  spend  from  $125  to  $150  an  acre  for 
irrigation,  you  need  soil  that  is  in  a  state 
of  fertility  to  produce  a  maximum  crop. 
This  naturally  leads  up  to  a  knowledge 
of  soil  conditions.  Such  knowledge  will 
assist  in  choosing  fertilizers  that  are 
adapted  to  the  particular  crops  that  you 
are  going  to  grow.  Third,  a  quick  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops;  keep  t lie  ground  busy 
all  the  time.  Fourth,  still  another  essen¬ 
tial  which  has  not  been  given  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  it  should  is  the  testing  out  of 
seeds  before  planting.  If  you  go  to  the 
expense  of  getting  soil  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility,  install  expensive  equipment, 
then  plant  a  crop  of  seed  which  you  do 
not  know  will  germinate  or  come  true  to 
name,  you  are  taking  great  risk.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  seed  be  tested  as  to  pur¬ 
ity  and  germination.” 

Practical  Results. — “A  few  of  the 
results  from  our  practical  experience, 
under  our  overhead  system  of  irrigation 
are  as  follows:  In  1012  we  sent  to  the 
experiment  station  at  New  Brunswick 
for  a  man  to  measure  and  weigh  one 
acre  of  Cobbler  potatoes  officially,  and 
we  grew  002  baskets,  84  pounds  per 
basket,  or  562  bushels  per  acre.  Not  20 
feet  away,  and  without  irrigation,  the 
same  variety  yielded  about  300  baskets 
per  acre.  The  following  year  our  crop 
averaged  about  900  baskets  per  acre,  and 
that  year  was  not  a  good  potato  year. 
Last  year  we  had  only  about  l1/*  acres 
of  irrigated  potatoes.  This  ground  was 
sown  to  spinach  in  January.  Wo  mar¬ 
keted  the  spinach  and  planted  potatoes, 
and  they  yielded  about  800  baskets  per 


maine  under  irrigation,  Spring  and  Fall. 
From  th<>  head  lettuce  we  had  10.710 
boxes  fancy  stock  and  4,450  hampers  of 
second ;  from  our  romaine  we  had  10.150 
packages,  of  which  9,000  were  fancy.  We 
tried  to  grow  four  acres  of  lettuce  with¬ 
out  irrigation,  and  the  dry  weather  came 
on  and  we  did  not  take  $25  from  the 
four  acres.  We  were  equally  success¬ 
ful  with  cabbage,  carrots  and  beets.  We 
had  our  cabbage  in  three  different  places, 
and  sold  1,200  barrels  from  two  acres, 
which  was  a  very  good  yield.  From 
seven  acres  of  carrots  we  sold  157,000 
hunches,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  the 
New  York  market,  selling  at  two  cents 
to  three  cents  per  hunch.  I  have  not  our 
record  at  hand  for  beets  and  onions,  but 
our  onions  pulled  700  to  800  hampers 
per  acre  under  irrigation  where  under 
equally  favorable  circumstances  without 
water  we  did  not  get  100.  Most  of  the 
irrigated  onions  were  shipped  while 
green,  direct  from  the  field.” 

Type  of  Installation. — In  explain¬ 
ing  t lie  installation.  Mr.  Seabrook  said: 
“We  have  our  pipes  seven  feet  high;  (lie 
nozzles  are  four  feet  apart,  and  the  pipes 
are  50  feet  asunder;  they  throw  the 
water  25  feet  each  way,  which  covers  the 
ground.  We  carry  water  at  60  to  75 
pounds  pressure  at  the  pump,  which 
means  about  50  pounds  at  the  nozzle. 
We  already  have  78  acres  under  over¬ 
head  irrigation,  and  we  shall  put  25 
acres  more  the  coining  season.  Our 
power  equipment  consists  of  a  50  horse¬ 
power  engine,  and  three  pumps;  one 
pumps  LOGO  gallons  an  hour,  another  450, 
and  still  another  250  gallons.  It  re¬ 
quires  27.152  gallons  to  give  an  inch  <>f 
rainfall  on  one  acre,  and  allowing  10 
per  cent,  for  evaporation,  it  takes  about 
30,000  gallons  to  produce  this  rainfall.” 

When  questioned,  Mr.  Seabrook  said: 
“I  am  not  able  to  say  what  depreciation 
may  be  or  the  exact  cost  of  maintaining 
the  irrigation  plant.  We  can  operate 
our  engine  and  pumps  at  an  expense  <J 
( Concluded  on  page  3)7  ) 
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E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 


I  o  THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  f  Q  f  £ 

I  OD  J  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  1  Vi  ^ 


First  Prize  Hay  Picture — Farm  o(  W.  R.  Dennis,  Seekonk,  Mass.,  Four  Tons  to  the  Acre. 


Each  of  these  pictures  won 
first  prize  in  its  class  in  our 
1914  competition  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  crops  raised  with 
E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizer.  In 
reviewing  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  general  excellence 
of  the  crop  as  illustrated 
counted  sixty  points  and  artis¬ 
tic  merits  of  the  picture  forty 
points. 


QUALITY 
in  Fertilizers 
DOES  COUNT 


RESULTS  LIKE  THESE 
TELL  OUR  STORY 


First  Prize  Corn  Picture  —  Medfield  State  Hospital,  Massachusetts,  L.  E.  Mayo,  Supt. 


The  pictures  were  judged  by  the 
following  disinterested  committee: 

Mr.  William  F.  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
“  Rural  New  Yorker.” 

Mr.  H.  H.  Charles,  President  of  the 
Charles  Advertising  Service. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stewart,  President  of  the 
Stewart  Publishing  Company  and  T reas- 
urer  of  the  Van  Dyke  Gravure  Company. 

We  have  published  these  and 
many  more  of  the  prize  pictures 
(full  size)  in  our  folio  of  “  Prize 
Farm  Views.11  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  A  copy  is  yours 
for  the  asking  —  without  charge, 
of  course. 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  lead  astray  by 
glowing  descriptions  of  new  of¬ 
ferings.  We  grow  stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best, 
and  that  which  will  bring  them 
good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few 
NEW  customers  each  year,  and 
HOLD  every  one  of  them — not 
by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality 
and  reliability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock 
is  described  and  priced  in  our 
new  catalogue,  FREE. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


EVERGREEN 


r  '1  WINDBREAKS 

Should  surround  every  farm  home. 
They  make  for  comfort  and  increased 
profits  and  add  real  value  to  the  farm 
in  permanent  improvement. 

Plant  this  season  our  inexpensive 

Seedlings 
Small  Trees 

‘‘We  Raise  Our  Own  Trees.” 

Our  specialized  collection  of  these  young 
conifers  is  all  hardy  field-grown  stock. 
Varieties  for  every  place  and  purpose. 
Keep  your  wood-lot  svor  productive  by 
replacing  with  seedlings  the  large  trees 
cut  down.  You’ll  find  it  pays. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  description,  sizes  and 
prices.  Planting  instructions  free.  Write  us  today. 

THE  NORTH  EASTERN  FORESTRY  CO. 
Tree  Seeds,  Nursery  Stock.  Box  L,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Buy  Pear  Trees  Now 


Fraser’s  Pear  Trees  are  i  *  direct  .  om  the 
nursery  to  you.  All  stands  irts, grown  in  the 
famous  Genesee  Valley  fruit  section,  and  sold 
at  as  low  a  price  as  any  one  can  sell  GOOD  trees. 

ERASER  S  TREE  BOOK  is  free  to  all  interested  in 
Apples,  Plums.  Pears, Cherries — write  for  a  copy 

today.  SAMUEL  FRASER 

126  Main  St.  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class.  True  to  N  me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat- 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 
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Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


ladioli 

Ho  sure  and  send  for  catalogue  of  finest  gladioli, 
dahlias,  roses,  shrubs,  fruit  trees  and  strawberries. 
Everything  for  the  garden  at  lowest  prices. 

>1.  S.  I’ERKINS,  -  DANVERS,  MASS. 


MILLET 

SEED 


FORTUNES  havo  boon  made  growing  Gor¬ 
man  Millet.  Change  your  crops  and  spe¬ 
cialize  on  something  new.  Always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Grow  it  for  seed,  Lot  us  send  you 
our  samples  and  prices  together  with  New, 
Different  and  Original  Pure  Seed  book  and 
wholesale  list.  The  book  is  an  eye-opener, 
work  of  art,  300pictures,  the  talk  of  tho country, 

GALLOWAY  BR0S.&  CO.,  Box  279  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


SASH 


Made  of  White  Pine,  5-Glass  Wide 
Price,  Without  Glass.  Each  80  Cents 

HENRY  W.  BURT,  East  Northport.  L.  I. 


“Waterproof  and  Watertight” 

Waterproofing  for  silos,  cellars,  and  all  kinds 
of  foundation  work.  Cellars  and  storehouses 
made  dry.  Inexpensive  and  simple.  Let  us 
help  you  with  your  problems. 

WAVERLY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  "iBS- 


SO  0C  FOR  THIS  HIGH  GRADE 

ZiZj  orange  VALLEY  HAT^ 

Direct  from  factory  to  you — all  delivery 

charges  prepaid.  Save  from  25  to  33  per 
cent.  Newest  and  smartest  styles. 
Choicest  colors,  finest  trimmings.  Fro# 
on  Roquost,  Hat  Catalog,  showing 
latest  and  advance  styles. 

ORANGE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE.  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Desirable  territory  opmn  for  live  agents 

.......... ........ 

5  Seed  Potato 

■ 


Improvement  j 

_ _ _ 


A 

State  Inspection  and  Certification. 

FFICIAL  CONTROL. — To  control 
potato  diseases  at  their  source,  that 
is.  where  the  seed  potatoes  are  grown,  is 
the  aim  of  :i  plan  recently  proposed  by 
the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
An  official  State  certification  is  provided 
for  growers  who  have  stock  of  the  re¬ 
quired  standard,  which  covers  not  only 
diseases,  but  the  identity  of  the  variety 
and  freedom  from  mixtures  with  other 
sorts.  The  problem  of  getting  good  seed 
potatoes,  or  seed  of  other  farm  crops  for 
that  matter,  presents  many  uncertainties. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  10%  might 
he  added  to  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  potatoes  by  the  use  of  better  seed.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  evidence  that  it  is 
to  poor  seed  that  we  must  attribute  many 
missing  hills  and  most  of  the  weak, 
stunted  unproductive,  or  diseased  plants 
that  occur  in  our  fields. 

Mixed  and  Diseased  Seeds. — Vari¬ 
etal  mixtures  are  a  source  of  much  loss. 
One  who  visits  our  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  potato  districts  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  number  of  hills  of 
late  sorts  mixed  with  the  early.  Green 
Mountain  palmed  off  for  Irish  Cobbler, 
for  example,  to  a  man  growing  a  crop 
for  the  early  market,  results  in  a  loss 
of  the  outlay  for  seed,  fertilizer,  and  la¬ 
bor  proportionate  to  the  admixture, 
which  may  reach  20  per  cent.  Potato  dis¬ 
eases  are  carried  far  and  wide  by  seed. 
The  black-leg  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  this.  Potato  scab,  the  russet  scab,  the 
powdery  scab,  the  wilt  diseases,  the  new 
troubles  (leaf-roll  and  curly-dwarf)  are 
all  carried  in  or  on  the  seed  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  these  may  be  effected  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  by  their  elimination  from 
the  seed  fields  than  by  any  other  system 
of  treatment.  The  advantage  of  North¬ 
ern-grown  over  Southern-grown  seed  has 
been  so  fully  demonstrated  that  impor¬ 
tant  districts  depend  wholly  upon  im¬ 
ported  seed  potatoes.  The  mistake  has 
been  made  of  thinking  that  Northern 
origin  was  sufficient  to  make  any  potato 
worth  planting,  and  in  point  of  fact,  that 
is  exactly  what  has  happened,  for  most 
so-called  “seed  potatoes”  are  no  different 
from  ordinary  table  stock,  and  perhaps 
hardly  as  good. 

Lack  of  Standards. — Present  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  potato  seed  trade  are  full  of 
defects  There  are  no  definite  standards 
of  quality  for  seed  potatoes.  There  are 
progressive,  honorable  growers  enough 
who  would  produce  the  highest  type  of 
seed  if  there  were  any  profit  in  it;  there 
are  reliable  dealers  or  middlemen,  and 
there  is  a  class  of  buyers,  happily  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  who  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  worth  of  good  seed,  but 
these  are  mostly  swamped  and  submerged 
by  the  competition  of  the  grower  who  is 
satisfied  to  produce  anything  the  market 
will  take,  the  dealer  who  will  buy  and 
deliver  any  quality  he  can  got  away  with, 
and  the  buyer  who  will  always  choose 
the  stuff  oflered  at  the  lowest  price,  irre¬ 
spective  of  merit.  Each  link  in  this  un¬ 
happy  chain  lays  the  blame  on  the  others. 
The  buyer  professes  to  have  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  payment  of  a  higher  price 
will  insure  the  delivery  of  stock  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  quoted  the  lowest.  The 
Northern  grower  who  gets  for  his  seed 
potatoes  no  more  than  his  neighbor  re¬ 
ceives  for  table  stock  cannot  ho  expected 
to  devote  more  expense  to  their  produc¬ 
tion.  The  fault  lies  with  the  system,  and 
there  is  a  remedy,  uniform  standards  and 
State  certification  of  seed  potatoes. 

Wiiat  Is  State  Certification? — A 
movement  has  been  in  progress  for  over 
a  year  to  create  in  each  State  an  agency 
that  may  be  called  on  to  provide  an  ex¬ 
pert  examination  of  potatoes  being  grown 
for  seed,  and  to  give  a  certificate  of  qual¬ 
ity  if  a  prescribed  standard  is  attained. 
There  is  no  thought  of  passing  laws  to 
make  this  compulsory.  It  is  voluntary 
and  partly  or  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
the  grower.  The  quality  of  the  potatoes 
is  judged  principally  by  field  examina¬ 
tions,  one  being  made  at  the  blooming 
period,  when  varietal  mixture  may  best 
be  detected,  and  one  later,  before  the  har¬ 
vest;  a  third  inspection  is  usually  made 
before  the  potatoes  are  shipped.  If  the 
crop  is  found  not  to  be  the  variety 
claimed,  or  if  mixed  with  other  sorts, 


or  if  diseases  are  found  in  excess  of  a 
fixed  limit,  the  certificate  is  not  given. 

Field  Inspection. — The  field  inspec¬ 
tion  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  plan, 
as  it  permits  the  detection  of  varietal 
mixtures  and  diseases  that  would  be  over¬ 
looked  in  a  cellar  inspection.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  it  effective  in  the  ease  of  a  leaf- 
roll,  Curly-dwarf,  mosaic,  and  other  de¬ 
terioration  troubles  that  have  aroused  at¬ 
tention  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
vigor  and  uniformity  of  yield  may  also 
ho  observed  at  the  second  visit.  All  seed 
potatoes  should  be  bought  on  the  basis  of 
a  field  visit.  In  some  cases  the  field  in¬ 
spection  will  be  supplemented  by  com¬ 
parative  plot  tests  planted  with  small 
samples  of  the  stock  offered  for  certifica¬ 
tion  and  certification  cannot  be  expected  to 
tho  South  to  get  a  line  on  the  behavior 
of  the  strain  in  the  locality  where  it  will 
lie  marketed.  The  certification  of  seed 
potatoes  is  to  be  done  by  the  States  in 


Pumpkin  Full  of  Sprouted  Seeds. 


some  east's,  as  in  Maine,  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture;  in  others*  as 
in  Wisconsin,  by  the  State  University. 
The  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
initiated  the  movement  and  is  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  an  advisory  way  to  make  it  a 
success,  but  will  not  make  inspections 
or  issue  certificates. 

A  Stan  hard  of  Quality  is  now  be¬ 
ing-  considered  for  adoption  by  the  States 


Mammoth  Sunflower. 


interested.  This  standard  will  he  as  high 
as  experience  shows  to  be  reasonably 
practicable  of  accomplishment,  and  as  the 
plan  has  been  tried  out  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  on  several  hundred  acres,  belonging 
to  many  different  growers  in  Maine, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  a 
working  basis  has  already  been  reached. 
Those  engaged  in  this  preliminary  ex¬ 
periment  with  seed  certification  have 
found  a  live  interest  among  the  farmers 
and  that  the  inspections  have  been  of  all¬ 
round  educational  value.  The  real  test 


as  to  whether  seed  certification  has  come 
to  stay  will  come  in  the  next  years,  when 
it  is  learned  whether  Southern  buyers  are 
willing  to  pay  a  small  bonus  for  guar¬ 
anteed  quality. 

Future  Demand. — The  production  of 
pure  seed  by  the  Northern  growers  and 
the  further  development  of  State  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification  cannot  be  expected 
go  on  unless  a  demand  for  such  improved 
and  certified  seed  is  found  to  exist.  The 
quantity  of  such  seed  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  this  Spring  is  naturally  limited, 
and  if  more  is  wanted  for  next  year,  that 
fact  should  be  brought  out  during  the 
next  few  months  by  the  expression  on  the 
part  of  potato  growers,  through  their  as¬ 
sociations  and  seed  dealers,  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  buy  certified  seed  in  the  future,  if 
offered  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  North¬ 
ern  seed  potato  growers,  if  thus  notified 
in  advance,  may  be  depended  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  wanted.  Certified  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  will  he  sold  in  sealed  sacks  and 
may  be  had  through  the  same  channels 
as  other  seed  potatoes.  Attention  should 
he  called  to  the  difference  between  this 
pure  seed  certificate,  which  covers  vari¬ 
etal  purity  and  freedom  from  all  diseases, 
and  the  powdery  scab  inspection  the 
Government  conducts  in  parts  of  Maine 
and  New  York.  The  latter  insures 
against  powdery  scab  only,  not  against 
other  defects,  and  therefore  does  not 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  purchaser. 

W.  A.  ORTON. 

TJ.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


Potato  Scab  and  Lime. 

ONE  of  our  main  crops  is  potatoes.  A 
few  years  ago  we  wore  troubled  with 
considerable  scab,  but  we  took  steps 
to  repress  it.  such  si s  formalin  treatment, 
use  of  well-rotted  manure,  planting  of 
potatoes  on  same  ground  every  third  year, 
etc.,  until  at  present  we  have  controlled 
the  scab.  We  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  discussion  on  the  use  of  lime,  but 
have  never  used  any  on  our  farm,  as  we 
understand  it  favors  scab.  How  can  we 
raise  potatoes  and  still  use  lime?  What 
form  of  lime  should  lie  used?  We  have 
always  used  a  bone  base  fertilizer  which 
does  not  contain  any  acid  phosphate,  and 
we  have  quite  good  catches  of  clover  fol¬ 
lowing  potatoes.  Would  we  have  better 
crops  if  we  used  lime?  I  see  that  sev¬ 
eral  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  using 
ground  limestone  on  account  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  potash.  As  we  use  the  fertilizer  in 
the  hill,  will  not  this  limestone  produce 
scab  or  injure  the  potato  yield? 

The  fertilizer  agents  claim  that  lime 
makes  the  potash  in  the  soil  available. 
I’lease  state  by  what  means  that  takes 
place,  or  state  the  various  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  between  the  lime  and  the  unavail¬ 
able  potash.  G.  s. 

Yalesville.  Conn. 

Potato  scab  is  a  germ  disease.  We 
might  compare  it  with  a  skin  disease  in 
animals.  It  thrives  best,  in  an  alkaline 
soil.  As  lime  “sweetens”  or  makes  the 
soil  alkaline,  it  gives  a  condition  most  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  scab  disease.  That  is  why 
it  is  bad  practice  to  use  time  when  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes,  or  just  before  such  plant¬ 
ing.  The  ground  limestone  would  not  be 
so  likely  to  increase  the  scab  as  burned 
lime,  as  the  former  is  more  gentle  in  its 
action.  If  the  clover  gives  a  good  catch 
after  potatoes  your  soil  may  not  need 
lime.  In  some  cases  we  know  that  far¬ 
mers  lime  immediately  after  digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  seed  to  grain  and  grass,  or  to 
some  cover  crop  to  h<-  turned  under  in 
Filling.  This  is  the  practice  in  the 
“chemicals  and  clover”  rotation  which  we 
have  often  referred  to.  As  soon  as  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  dug  the  soil  is  well  worked  and 
seeded  to  wheat  with  Timothy,  while 
Clover  follows  in  the  Spring.  The  lime 
may  be  used  with  this  seeding,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  rotation  swings  around  once  more 
to  potatoes  the  soil  is  in  good  condition, 
and  the  alkaline  effect  of  the  lime  about 
removed.  We  have  little  faith  that  the 
small  amount  of  ground  limestone  mixed 
into  fertilizers  will  have  any  noticeable 
effect  in  making  potash  available.  We 
doubt  if  there  would  be  enough  of  it  to  in¬ 
jure  the  potatoes. 


One  day  a  seedy-leoking  individual  in  a 
railway  carriage  got  into  conversation 
with  a  fellow  traveler.  He  had  a  good 
tale  to  tell.  “Ah,  sir,”  he  said,  sadly, 
“I’ve  seen  changes.  I  was  once  a  doctor 
with  a  large  practice,  but  owing  to  one 
little  slip,  my  patients  began  to  leave  me, 
;ind  now  I’m  just  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.”  “What  was  the  slip?”  was  the 
natural  question.  “Well,  sir,”  replied  the 
other,  “in  filling  in  a  death  certificate  for 
a  patient  that  had  died,  I  absent-mindedly 
signed  my  name  in  the  space  headed, 
‘Cause  of  death’ !” — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 
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Always  at  Work 

It  Cultivates 


corn,  cotton,  potatoes 
kaffir,  sorghum,  sugai 
cane, federita, tobacco,  tomatoes,  garder 
truck,  orchards,  vineyards,  etc. 


It  Fulls  mower,  rake,  spikt 
—  ■  tooth  harrow,  drag 

rollers,  small  disc  harrow 
cultivators  of  various  kinds 
weeders,  etc. 


corn,  cotton, 
sorghum,  clover, 
potatoes,  garden 


t  Operates  PumP 

- * -  saw, 

rinder,  corn  sheller 


V  O  O  Cl  Equipment.  The  Univers 
feed  shown  here  will  be  furnist 

wash¬ 
ing  machine,  churn,  electric  light  plant,  or  any 
other  light  appliance  of  the  modern  farm. 

Write  for  Catalog 

If  there  is  not  a  distributor  or  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  the  catalog  that  goes  into  the  most 
minute  details  regarding  the  machine,  its  con¬ 
struction  and  the  work  it  will  do.  Write  for  book. 


Farms  Tractor  Sales  Company 

N.  Y.  State  Distributors 

336  Central  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ask  These  Dealers  to  Show 
You  the  Universal : 


■ .MOTOR  , 


J.  W.  Pitts,  -  Troy,  N.  Y 

Claude  Weaver,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart, 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  B.  Obre, 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Lee  Wilson,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Densmore,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Gas  Engine  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

L.  G.  Schoepflin  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Fred  Dilman,  -  Geneva,  N.  Y 

M.  D.  Blakeslee, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 

F.  P.  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Burton,  -  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  Freling,  -  Westfield,  N.  Y, 

Chas.  B.  Walker, 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y, 


Ossining,  N  Y 


M;  E.  Slawson 


Middletown,  N.  Y 


Mowing  Machine — 
special  attachment  as 
in  cut  opposite 


Attached  to  7 -tooth  Diverse 
Cultivator — the  truck 
is  furnished 


Attached  to  Weeder — . 
Narrow  truck  is  included 
in  the  purchase  price 


Two  of  the  attachments 
Used  to  hitch  to  your  own 
tools — Cost  $2  to  $5 
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fHE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


March  0, 


Vertical  Farming,  „ 

SHI 


PROVED 

BY 

Effects  of  ^ 
Orchard 
Blasting 

with 


COUPONS 


v^V  "■ ' 

IN  DUG  HOLE 


RED  CROSS 

FARM  POWDER 

These  cuts  are  made  from  photos 
showing  comparative  growth  of  pear 
trees  from  Spring  of  1913 
to  Aug.  1, 1914,  Bellemont 
i  Orchards,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va, 


IN  BLASTED  GROUND 


ALL  progressive  farmers  and  orchardists  know  that  trees  planted 
-LA-  in  blasted  ground  grow  much  faster  than  those  planted  in  the 
old  way  and  bear  fruit  earlier. 

This  proves  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  Vertical  Farming,  which 
aims  to  cultivate  downward  as  well  as  to  till  the  top  soil. 

Three  years  ago  tree  planting  in  blasted  holes  was  experimental — 
now  millions  of  trees  are  set  out  by  the  Vertical  Farming  method 
every  spring  and  fall. 

In  like  manner,  blasting  the  subsoil  to  increase  general  crop  yields, 
now  regarded  as  experimental,  will  in  a  few  years,  be  common. 

To  learn  how  and  why  Vertical  Farming  may  double  the  yields 
of  your  farm,  get  the  Free  Reading  Course  in  Vertical  Farming,  by 
Dr.  G.  E.  Bailey,  one  of  the  best  works  on  soils  and  soil  culture 
ever  published.  Sent  free  with  every  request  for  our  Farmer’s 
Handbook  No.  F30.  Write  now. 


Established  1802  DIJ  PONT  POWDER  CO.  Wilmington,  Del. 


SELECTED  SEEDS 

REaLLV  pav  YOU  BETTER  PROFITS 

We  grow  Corn,  Cabbage,  Oats,  Potatoes  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds  of  all  kinds  on  our  own  farm — AH 
seeds  are  carefully  selected  from  choice  varieties, 
then  tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  grow 
marked  on  the  label. — That’s  why  Harris  Seeds 
ASSURE  money  making  crops. 

Our  big  free  catalog  explains  our  "hill-unit’’  system  of  select¬ 
ing  pedigree  Seed  Potatoes;  also  tells  about  Gold  Nugget 
(Flint)  Corn  that  produced  over  200  bushel  ears  to  acre. 
—  Send  for  sample  of  this  corn.  Also  "Bumper  Crop”  Oats. 
Gel  our  catalog  and  buy  the  finest  seeds  at  wholesale  prices. 
If  you  grow  vegetables  for  market,  ask  for 
wholesale  price  list.  Write  now. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Box  102,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

At  the  lowest  possible  price 
For  the  highest  possible  quality 

See  full  page  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE Seedgrower,  Honeoye  E alls,  N.  Y. 


Gregorys  Vegetables 


at  thfil 


rE  FAIR 

— 


You  will  win  by  growing  these  sorts: 

5  I  urge  packets  choicest  /V-i 
sccrls  postpaid  for  .  .  .  I  IlCj 

Gregory’s  Improved 
Crosby  licet;  LucullUS^wlssCliard 
for  Greens;  Sugar  Loaf  Let  t  uee.  a 
dandy :  Extra  Early  Scarlet  Hobo 
I£u<li»Ii;Gregory'sVlctorSqiinsU  , 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetables,  field  and 
flower  seeds.  Illustrated  with 
“truc-to-naturo"  pictures.  . 
p  Giveshonestprices  forhonest  f  Ays? 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  Grcsory  &  Son 
VA  236  Elm  Si.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FANCY  CLOVER 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa. 

TIMOTHY.  All  kinds  Pure  Field  Seeds.  We  buy 
direct  of  the  fanner  Quality  high,  Prices  low.  Can 
save. you  money.  Write  for  f  tint: Samim-ks  and  Pricks 

F.  J.  WOOD  &  SONS,  LONDON,  O. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Book -Free 

Offers  high-grade  need— right  from  the  farm  to  the  farmer. 
I’licett  low.  Qualities  high.  Return  of  seed  allowed  and 
itioury  refunded  with  freight  to  dissatisfied  customers. 
/■»!  lYVlTPQ  Alfalfa — Field  l’cas  ami  Beans — Vetches — 
VyLVJ  Y  eIvij  Corn — Oats — Spring  Rye,  Wheat  and  Barley 

SEED  POTATOES  PED,(iS 

This  Book — finely  illustrated— full  of  infoi  niation — is  free — hut 

IZ!ZKI  “#k  ,0rlt’  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
•'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

I f  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  already  tested,  and  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction  regarding  the  claims  of  those  who  are 
introducing  a  new  one,  you  ran  settle  the  whole 
matter  this  season,  providing  other  conditions 
are  equal,  by  planting 

Ordway’s  Golden 

ami  then  have  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  your 
dinner  table  with  the  most  delicious  corn  ever 
grown.  This  is  a  yellow  corn,  hence  its  name; 
it  is  surpassingly  sweet,  hence  its  increasing 
popularity ;  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  ideal; 
hence  its  uniqueness. 

Carefully  selected  seed  sent  by  return  mail 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Trial  Packet  10c;  Quart  60c; Pint  35c;  Half  Pint  20c 

0.  P.  0RDWAY,  SAX0NVILLE,  MASS. 

URE  SEED! 

TESTED,  FRESH,  FULL  OF  VIGOR 

The  kind  you  can  depend  on— Pure,  Genu¬ 
ine  and  Unadulterated.  Our  customers  our 
best  advertisers.  Everything  from  A  to  Z. 
Pield, Farm, Vegetable,  Flower  seeds.  Fruit, 
Shrubbery.  Trees,  Plants  all  kinds.  Get  it  I 
now— our  now  different  and  original 
complete  1915  Puro  Sood  Book  and  Plant¬ 
ing  Guido.  Also  wholesale  list.  Book 
sent  free  for  asking  postpaid.  An  e.vi; 
opener;  work  of  art,  six  colors;  300  pic-  | 
tin  es.  Send  •  postal  today  for  your  tree 
copy.  Kxlra  seeds  with  every  order. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
27lGalloway  Sta., Waterloo, Iowa 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Glover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FI!SL1>  SEEDS  direct  front  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R.  Fostoria,  O. 


f - - - J 

!  :  6,000  Bushels  of  Pototoes  :  | 

(Continued  from  page  331) 


a  matter  of  fitting  tlie  soil  properly.  The 
planting  will  average  four  inches  deep — 
seed  pieces  13  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  fertilizer 
is  applied  after  plan-tiny  and  is  used  in  a 
strip  14  inches  wide  on  the  row  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  thus  putting  the  fertilizer 
above  the  seed.  The  rule  is  to  use  100 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  each 
bushel  of  seed. 

Starting  in  1901  Mr.  Fagan  raised 
three  .acres  of  potatoes  which  gave  000 
bushels — tints  showing  that  the  farm  con¬ 
tained  good  natural  potato  soil.  There 
was  a  gradual  increase  of  acreage — 1901 
11  acres  and  2.400  bushels  with  heavy 
loss  from  rot.  In  1907  15  acres  gave 
4.500  bushels,  and  1912  15  acres  again 
2, SOI)  bushels  a  very  dry  year.  Another 
dry  season  came  in  1913,  and  11  acres 
produced  2.000  bushels. 

Then  Mr.  Fagan  made  up  his  mind  to 
break  the  record,  and  he  decided  to  go  to 


of  powdery  scab  in  seed  potatoes,  to  find 
the  number  of  farmers  who  had  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  potatoes  grown.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  market  garden 
district  around  New  Haven,  where  some 
of  the  farmers  were  not  even  planting  po¬ 
tatoes  for  their  own  use.  Now,  just  as  a 
lack  of  moisture  during  July  and  August 
may  prove  serious  to  a  potato  crop,  so 
may  an  over-supply  be  equally  as  bad. 
This  is  because  continued  rainy  and  mug¬ 
gy  weather  during  these  months  brings 
on  the  late  blight.  If  the  blight  does  not 
develop  early  enough  to  kill  the  vines  pre¬ 
maturely  and  cut  down  the  yield,  it  still 
may  do  much  damage  by  rotting  the  tu¬ 
bers  of  an  otherwise  satisfactory  crop., 
Such  a  period  occurred  during  the  years 
when  the  writer  first  came  to  the  State, 
about  1902-1905.  During  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  however,  the  amount  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rain  was  such  as  to  develop  a 
big  crop  of  potatoes,  the  best  for  several 
years.  At  one  time  it.  looked  as  if  th- 
rain  of  the  latter  part  of  July  and  early 
August  would  develop  the  blight,  blit  ap¬ 
parently  in  most  places  the  blight  did 
not  get  a  good  start.  We  had  a  few 


A  POTATO  (’HOP  ON  CANADA  PRAIIHI). 


school.  You  ask  him  to  name  the  wisest 
potato  teacher  in  the  country  and  ho  will 
say  without  hesitation  Prof.  (J.  P.  Clin¬ 
ton  of  the  Experiment  Station.  The  crop 
was  grown  under  Prof.  Clinton’s  advice 
and  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Fagan  did  just 
what  it<‘  was  told  whether  it  agreed  with 
his  experience  or  not.  As  a  result  ho 
raised  (5.0(H)  bushels,  most  of  which  sold 
at  70  cents  or  better  per  bushel.  We 
will  now  lot  Prof.  Clinton  toll  how  the 
crop  was  handled  to  keep  it  free  from  in¬ 
sects  and  disease,  and  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  The  result  of  this  crop  ought  to 
make  the  country  for  miles  around  Farm¬ 
ington  a  noted  potato  section.  We  hard¬ 
ly  know  whether  to  call  Mr.  Fagan  the 
“potato  king”  of  Connecticut  or  notv 

Medical  Treatment  for  Potatoes. 

Connecticut  Conditions. — I  would 
state  that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Fagan’s 
large  crop  was  due.  to  two  primary  fac¬ 
tors.  namely,  excellent  attention  by  a 
good  farmer,  and  sufficient  water  supply 
on  the  part  of  the  good  Lord.  As  most 
farmers  know,  Connecticut  lays  no  es¬ 
pecial  claim  to  be  the  leading  potato 
State  of  the  country  so  far  as  big  yields 
are  concerned.  We  road  of  400  bushels 
and  upward  per  acre  as  being  raised  else¬ 
where,  but  rarely  litis  a  Connecticut  fann¬ 
er  the  audacity  to  claim  much  over  200 
bushels.  I  remember  the  official  figures 
of  the  Government  some  years  ago  gave 
iltt'  average  yield  for  the  State  as  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.  When  a  farmer 
wants  to  brag,  however,  he  says  that  lie 
grew  200  bushels.  If  we  do  not  grow  the 
biggest  crops,  we  certainly  do  grow  fine, 
mealy  potatoes,  as  good  as  grown  any¬ 
where  in  my  opinion,  and  certainly  much 
superior  to  the  soggy  potatoes  I  used  to 
see  grown  and  sold  in  Illinois  some  years 
ago. 

The  Moisture  Supply. — Water,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
is  what  determines  the  yield  of  potatoes 
in  this  State.  During  the  past  four  or 
more  years  previous  to  this  season,  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  moisture  for  the  po¬ 
tato  crops  during  the  critical  growing 
months  of  July  and  August.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  serious  injury  by  tip-burn  and  early 
death  of  the  vines  have  resulted,  with 
subsequent  small  yields.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  tilt*  crop  has  been  so  discour¬ 
aging  that  1  was  surprised  last  Spring, 
when  I  made  an  inspection  trip  in  quest 


complaints  of  rotting  tubers  which  evi¬ 
dently  were  caused  by  the  blight,  but  on 
the  whole  there  was  no  serious  injury. 

Treatment  For  Blight. — During  the 
past  nine  years  the  writer  litis  carried 
mi  spraying  experiments  for  blight  tit  the 
Station  Farm  near  New  Ilaven,  and 
while  blight  has  not  caused  any  particu¬ 
lar  injury  during  that  time,  and  has  only 
rarely  been  found  on  the  leaves,  still  t ho 
sprayed  vines  have  always  given  a  great¬ 
er  yield  than  the  unsprayed.  We  have 
always  held  that  this  was  due  to  the  les¬ 
sening  of  tip-burn,  as  the  sprayed  vines 
remain  green  longer  than  the  unsprayed, 
tin  average  perhaps  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
We  have  also  held  that  this  delayed  tip- 
lmrn  was  due  to  the  spray  sediment  on 
the  leaf  surface  preventing  the  excessiva 
loss  of  water.  Recently,  however.  Dr. 
Duggar  and  Mr.  Cooley  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Carden  came  forth  with  lab¬ 
oratory  experiments  that  seem  to  show 
that,  if  anything,  the  sprayed  leaves  of 
plants  lose  more  water  than  the  im- 
sprayed.  But,  whatever  the  explanation, 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  spray¬ 
ed  vines  give  an  increased  yield  even 
when  no  especial  injury  is  caused  by 
either  early  or  late  blight. 

Spraying. — Now,  its  to  Mr.  Fagan’s 
potatoes.  I  knew  that  he  usually  sprayed 
his  potatoes;  indeed,  no  one  in  the  State, 
ns  far  as  I  am  aware,  hits  sprayed  more 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  than 
he.  We  hear  much  about  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  as  being  the  common  practice 
in  the  Aroostook  potato  district  of  Maine, 
though  it  seems  to  be  the  exception  in 
this  Stiite.  Therefore  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  spraying  to  Mr.  Fagan, 
and  be  did  not  hesitate  to  spray  as  often 
as  necessary.  I  believe  in  homemade 
Bordeaux,  because  it  is  less  expensive 
and  apparently  more  efficient.  So  till  I 
did  was  to  show  Mr.  Fagan  how  to  make 
stock  solutions  so  that  he  could  spray  his 
potatoes  with  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the 
4-4-50  strength.  In  these  stock  solutions 
we  merely  dissolve  copper  sulphate  at 
the  rate  of  a  pound  per  gallon  in  one 
barrel  and  slake  the  lime  in  another  bar¬ 
rel,  finally  diluting  it  so  that  it  also  con¬ 
tains  a  pound  to  the  gallon.  From  these 
the  Bordeaux  is  made  up  as  needed.  I 
believe  Mr.  Fagan  went  over  the  field 
about  nine  times,  using  a  traction  power 
sprayer.  One  cannot  do  as  good  work 
( Concluded  on  page  S-'/fi.) 
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When  You  B0H0NcB.ue:  BUGGY 


_ _ _ _ ‘Blue1 

Buy  a 

My  free  Buggy  Bargain  Book  tells  you  how  I 
save  you  this  money.  I  build  these  unequalled 
buggies  in  my  factory.  Improved  machinery 
and  skilled  workmen  make  low  manufacturing 
costs.  You  get  the  advantage  in  a  rock  bottom 
price.  When  you  buy  my  buggy  I  put  money 
in  your  pocket. 

BOOK  BARGAINS  FREE 

A  big  180  page  red  hot  book.  Most 
complete  buggy  and  harness  catalog 
ever  issued.  Illustrated 
in  colors  from  photographs. 

Tells  about  my  factory  tests. 

Explains  my  80-day  free  road 
trial  and  my  unlimited  guarantee 
on  workmanship  and  material. 

Send  postal  for  this  FREE 
book  today. 


D.T.BOHON 

8448  Main  St. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


'IRQHACE 

Riding  Cultivators 

have  that  accuracy  and  case 
of  control  that  fits  every  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  growth  cf 
plants.  Everything  is  at  your 
finger  tfos — easily  shifted,  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Lever  controlling  width  of  cul¬ 
tivation  does  not  change  angle  of 
teeth — very  important.  Steel  frame. 
Guided  by  ball-  bearing  pivot 
wheels. excellent  for  hill-side  work. 
Parallel  gang  shift,  high  and  low 
wheels,  dus^proof  bearings,  etc. 
One  or  two  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  free  booklet,  “Two 
Horse  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators.  ” 

BATEMAN  M’F'G  CO. 

Box  27  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Plan  for  High  Priced  Market, 

^^INSURE  biggest  nnd  best  crops  by 
W  1  planting  accurately  with  the  Aap- 
Inwnll.  Just  the  driver  required. 

Planteropens  furrow,  drops 
seed— any  size— covers 
marks  next  row. 


and  i  f  desired  sows 
fertilizer— all 
in  one  oper 
ation, 


Attach" 
mo n  t  for 
r-  torn,  pons  and 
beans.  World’s  Old- 
os  t  n  n  d  i 
Largest  Mak¬ 
ers  of  Potato 
Machinery. 

Will  unswer 
personally  any 
questionson  potato 
growing.  Send  [ 
for  free  booklet. 

ASPINWALL 
MFG.  CO. 

|  437  Sakln  SI.,  Jackson,  Mich, 

Cutlers,  Ptanlers,  Sprayers, 

Diggers,  Sorters 


Write  for 
Free  Catalog 


IVIulclier 


and  Seeder 

A  mulchcr,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator, 
weeder  and  seeder— all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soli  harden¬ 
ing  and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds. 
Has  0<tt  teeth,  especially  adapted  to  form  mulch. 
Lever  and  pressure  sprlngcontroldepth  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  Fc 
sizes,  8,  8,  10  nnd  12  ft.  Ship¬ 
ment  from  branch  noar  you. 

Write  us  today, 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  842.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


J.0.T0WER  SSONS  CO.,  86th  Ave.Mendota.ILL 

(In  writing  mention  this  Paper.) 


Grades 


DITCHING 


Mads  Easy  with 

this  common  senna 

(,  farm  ditcher  and 

’  Tan  •  road  grader.  No 

days  /  wheels  or  levers.  Noth- 

trlal.  Monay-  W  tog ;  to  get  out  of  tlx. 

back  guarantee.  Simple-Practical. 

Price  only  one-fifth  of  big  machines.  Does  same 
work.  Soon  pays  for  Itself.  Write  for  free  book 
and  factory  prices.  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader 
Co„  Incorporated.  Boi  629  Owensboro,  Kr. 


Weeds. 

IN  few  sections  of  the  country  can  one 
ride  along  the  country  roads  or  village 
streets  without  noticing  the  rank  growth 
of  weeds,  presenting  an  unsightly  ap¬ 
pearance.  crowding  out  desirable  growths, 
sapping  the  ground  of  food  and  moisture, 
and  reducing  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
country  life.  Unless  our  attention  is  es¬ 
pecially  called  to  the  subject  we  scarcely 
realize  the  damage  done  by  weeds.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  farmer’s  time  and 
energy  is  expended  in  the  perennial  fight 
against  them.  It  costs  him  each  year 
days  of  time,  dollars  of  money  and  back¬ 
aches  galore  lo  keep  them  under  any  sort 
of  control,  and  after  all  the  time,  labor 
and  money  spent  in  lighting  them,  it  is 
estimated  that  they  cost  the  country 
$100,000,000  annually  in  lessened  crop 
yields.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  decent 
crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  a  crop  of 
weeds  on  the  same  ground  the  same  year. 

Weeds  are  not  only  a  crop  enemy,  but 
they  are  an  index  to  many  things.  No 
one  would  care  to  purchase  property  and 
make  a  home  in  a  weed-grown  village. 
We  judge  of  a  farm  and  a  farmer  by  the 
appearance  of  his  place.  Costly  build¬ 
ings  alone  do  not  make  an  attractive 
home,  but  a  neat,  clean  weed-free  proper¬ 
ty  is  always  attractive,  although  the 
buildings  may  be  old  and  out  of  style.  I 
call  to  mind  a  farm,  on  which  the  build¬ 
ings  are  unusually  well  grouped,  con¬ 
venient  and  expensive;  the  house  alone 
cost  over  $7,000.  the  building  sites  are 
all  that  could  he  desired,  and  the  place 
might  be  exceedingly  attractive,  but  the 
rubbish  and  weeds  along  the  roadsides 
and  around  the  buildings  render  it  un¬ 
sightly  and  repulsive. 

The  damage  done  by  weeds  and  rubbish 
is  not  alone  a  property  damage.  For  we 
are  all  very  sensitive  to  our  surround¬ 
ings,  and  an  ill-kept  place  is  conducive 
to  an  ill-kept  life.  The  moral  and  civic 
tone  of  a  community  can  be  judged  by  the 
appearance  of  its  roadsides  and  door- 
yards.  Weeds  are  enemies  in  still  an¬ 
other  way.  They  provide  harbors  and 
breeding  places  for  insects  and  fungi 
which  make  those  pests  much  harder  to 
control. 

Weeds  are  wonderfully  prolific.  Single 
plants  of  some  species  will  produce  thou¬ 
sands  of  seeds,  and  many  of  them  are 
possessed  of  remarkable  vitality.  Seeds 
of  mayweed,  pigweed,  black  mustard, 
shepherd’s  purse,  purslane,  sour  dock, 
pigeon  grass,  duckweed,  mullein,  etc.,  have 
been  buried  in  the  ground  for  25  years 
and  then  found,  under  a  favorable  com¬ 
bination  of  air,  heat  and  moisture,  to 
spring  into  vigorous  growth.  Every  Fall 
we  see  gardens  nnd  fields  that  have,  at 
great  cost  of  time  and  labor,  been  kept 
clean  all  through  the  forepart  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  abandoned  to  weeds,  which  fill  the 
ground  with  countless  tnousands  of  seeds, 
ready  to  spring  forth  and  plague  the  far¬ 
mer  and  gardener  for  a  generation  to 
come.  I  want  to  urge  everyone  who  has 
land  under  his  control,  both  farmers  and 
townsfolks,  to  keep  up  the  fight  against 
weeds. 

The  most  effective  way  to  fight  most 
species  is  to  prevent  them  from  maturing 
seeds.  According  to  their  habits  of 
growth,  and  their  longevity,  weeds  are 
divided  into  three  groups,  annuals,  bi¬ 
ennials  and  perennials.  Annuals  germin¬ 
ate  in  the  Spring  and  produce  flowers 
and  seeds  the  same  season  and  die.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  ragweed,  smart  weed,  pigweed, 
barnyard  grass,  foxtail,  etc.  Biennials 
produce  a  growth  of  short  stems  and 
leaves  the  first  season,  live  over  Winter 
and  produce  flowers  and  seeds  the  second 
year.  Mullein,  burdock,  wild  carrot, 
Sweet  clover,  etc.,  belong  to  till.  class. 
Perennials  live  a  number  of  years  and 
produce  flowers  and  seeds  each  year.  Itep- 
resontatives  of  this  class  are  our  common 
docks,  wild  morning-glory,  horse  nettle, 
buckhorn,  common  plantain,  quack  grass, 
yarrow,  etc.  This  last  to  be  exterminated 
must  be  dug  up  and  destroyed.  But  for 
all  the  groups  the  thing  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  results  for  the  time  and 
effort  expended,  is  the  prevention  of  seed¬ 
ing. 

A  general  war  on  weeds  would  accom¬ 
plish  millions  of  times  as  much  good  as 
the  war  in  Europe  now  raging.  It  would 
not  cost  a  millionth  as  much  in  treasure, 
and  of  suffering  and  heartache  there 
would  be  nothing,  for  weeds  do  not  suffer. 
Let’s  declare  war.  F.  &.  allejj. 


“No  Hoof-No  Horse” 

is  a  very  true  and  familiar  saying  among  horse  owners — no 
matter  how  well  formed  a  horse  may  he  otherwise  if  his  feet  are 
not  sound  he  is  of  little  value.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
humans  and  particularly  to  farmers — their  efficiency  depends 
largely  upon  the  comfort  and  protection  which  their  feet  receive 
from  the  shoes  worn.  In 

BASS  SHOES 


you  get  all  the  essential  shoe  qualities  combined  with  economy. 
They  are  built  for  Hard  Service.  The  uppers  are  made  of 
specially  tanned  skins  of  matured  veal — tough,  fine-grained, 
strong,  and  reliable.  It  is  waterproofed  by  our  own  process, 
and  turns  water  like  a  duck’s  back. 


The  soles  are  of  firm,  long-wearing  sole-leather,  and  are 
nailed  and  not  sewed.  This  greatly  increases  the  durability 

and  economy  of  the  shoes.  Sewed  shoes 
can  rarely  be  re-soled  more  than  once  or 
twice.  BASS  SHOES  are  frequently 
re-soled  four -to -six  times.  One  cus¬ 
tomer  assures  us  that  he  has  had  a  pair 
half-soled  fourteen  times. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  BASS  SHOES, 
and  take  no  others.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  them,  drop  us  a  card 
and  we  will'  tell  you  how  you  can 
easily  get  them. 

H.  bass  &  co. 


a 


Makers  of  famous 
Bass  iWoccaJins 


Wilton, 

Maine 


More  CIDER 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


from  less  apples  can  bo  produced  with 

Original  Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape 
Juice  Presses  than  any  other.  This 
press  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

We  can  show  you  how  $1200  a 
yoar  can  bo  made  in  the  cidor 
business.  Sizos  10  to  400  bar¬ 
rels  daily.  Hand  or  power.  All 
power  preosee  have  nteel  beams  and 
sills.  We  make  older  evaporators, 
apple-butter  oookers,  vinegar  generators,  filters, 
rto.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  Catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


137  Lincoln  Ave.,  ML  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Trees  Grow  Faster 
in  Blasted  Holes 

Trees  planted  in  blasted  holes  averaged  1207  inches  new 
growth  the  first  year;  trees  in  spade-dug  holes  grew  only 
555  inches,  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  found.  You' 
get  bearing  orchards  two  years  sooner  and  have  bigger,  thriftier, 
stronger-rooted  trees  when  you  plant  them  in  holes  blasted  with! 

Atlas  Farm  Powder, 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Ihe  Original  Farm  Powder 


A  small  charge  digs  the  hole  and 
breaks  up  the  subsoil  for  several 
feet  in  every  direction,  putting  it 
in  condition  to  promote  rapid 
growth.  It  costs  less  than  hand¬ 
digging,  and  is  easv,  and  effi¬ 
cient — does  its  work  instantly. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  purposes  and  is  sold 
by  dealers  near  you.  It  is  safe, 
convenient,  and  most  economical 
for  you  to  use  in  planting  your 
trees,  blasting  stumps  and  clear¬ 
ing  land,  digging  ditches,  etc. 


nd  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming”  Book  FREE 

Our  valuable  new  book,  “Better  Farming,”  tells  how  to  regenerato 
old  orchards,  how  to  plant  new  orchards  most  successfully,  how 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  how  to  do  many  kind9 
of  work  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Get  it  now — mail  the  coupon. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  om'S1  WILMINGTON,  del. 

Sale,  Offices:  Birmingham ,  Boston,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  Now  Orleans,  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  St,  Loots 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book,  “  Better  Farming.” 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name _ 

Address. 
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THE  1NGER50LL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


tactRsoU 


»AINT 


;UPPLY  HOUSEI 


i  -t:  Hi?' 
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STORt 


IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YO 
ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  v, MB' 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint  and 
painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO  OVER¬ 
COME  these  difficulties  am’  ’ecure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Se  e  You  One- Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  only  the  factory  cost  for  the  actual  Paint  furn¬ 
ished.  YOU  SAVE  all  Middlemen’s  profits.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House  may  offer  you  a  Paint 
at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as 
they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of 
their  telling  method  and  Middlemen's  profits.  Dealers  can  offer  on  Jow  priced  Paints  ONLY 
AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made  on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST 
MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING.  THE  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  40  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  hook  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will 
reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample  Color  Cards 
and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mgil  them  FREE. 
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with  these  machines  as  by  hand,  so  more 
sprayings  tire  required.  He  made  the 
first  spraying  about  July  1  and  immedi¬ 
ately  went  over  the  vines  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  order  to  cover  the  foliage  uni¬ 
formly  with  the  spray.  Thereafter,  when 
spraying,  he  went  each  time  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  the  previous  spraying, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Treating  For  Scar. — Mr.  Fagan  was 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  powdery 
and  the  ordinary  scab,  so  he  asked  mo  to 
come  up  and  show  him  how  to  treat  his 
seed,  as  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  this.  As  lie  plants  about  20  acres, 
I  at  first  thought  of  using  formalin  fumes, 
as  a  less  cumbersome  method,  but  as  I  had 
never  tried  this,  finally  decided  against 
it  on  account  of  the  apparent  danger  of 
“pitting,”  recently  described  by  Stewart, 
of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  I  was 
afterwards  glad  I  did  not  try  it,  since 
by  means  of  five  barrels  of  formalin  so¬ 
lution  Mr.  Fagan  was  able  to  treat  70 
bushels  in  one  day.  The  way  lie  did  this 


The  Final  Yield. — At  the  last  dig¬ 
ging  the  winter  measured  off  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  rows  in  two  different  fields  and 
weighed  the  potatoes  from  them,  which 
were  nearly  all  firsts,  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  measurements  and  weights  Mr.  Fa¬ 
gan’s  potatoes  gave  an  average  of  334 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  possibly  a  lit¬ 
tle  high  for  the  average  yield  for  the 
entire  20  acres,  since  he  estimated  he 
would  harvest  somewhere  around  6,000 
bushels  altogether.  Now,  no  one  can 
claim  this  as  a  record-breaking  yield,  but, 
as  I  said  at  the  start,  it  does  very  well 
for  Connecticut,  and  was  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  Mr.  Fagan,  especially  when 
compared  with  tin-  results  of  the  last  few 
years.  o.  p.  clinton. 

Disposing  of  Stones. 

AST  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  a  tool  for  clear¬ 
ing  stones,  the  size  of  a  large  hand, 
from  about  six  acres.  The  inquirer  is  ad¬ 
vised  of  several  methods  of  disposal,  on>‘ 
of  which  is  to  “plow  out  a  deep  ditch  and 
then  rake  or  throw  the  stones  into  it.” 
From  personal  experience,  I  would  not 
follow  this  plan  again.  If  the  ditch  is 
dug,  it  shod  Id  he  where  no  crop  will  over 
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If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


An  Extraordinary  Tool 
For  Extraordinary  Work 

For  cutting  up  bush,  bog  or  cut-over  timber  land; 
for  plowing  or  disking  extraordinarily  hard  ground; 
or  for  cultivating  extraordinarily  deep,  use  the 
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Bush  and  Bog  Plow 


Farmers  reclaiming  land  consider  the  Cutaway  (Clark)  Bush 
and  Bog  Plow  not  only  the  most  efficient  and  economical  tool  with 
which  to  do  the  work,  but  they  find  it  the  only  tool  which  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  that,  of  necessity,  was  done  by  hand  previously. 


It  is  a  big,  stout  machine,  weighing 
660  pounds.  It  requires  four  horses 
to  operate  most  success¬ 
fully  and  cuts  5  feet  wide. 

The  disks  are  extra  heavy 
24  -  inch  and  of  Cutaway 
(Clark)  quality,  forged  sharp. 

The  bearings  are  dust-proof, 


oil -soaked  hardwood,  perfectly 
lubricated. 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow  Jr* 

is  the  two-horse  size  of 
this  machine  and  cuts 
feet  wide.  It  has  eight 
ch  disks  and  weighs  435 
ds. 


Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  to  show  you 
CUT A WA Y 

(Clark)  disk 
harrows  and 
plows.  If  he 
doesn't  sell 
them,  write  us 
at  once  for  cat¬ 
alog.  We  ship 
direct  where  we 
have  no  agent 


Extra  heavy 
24  -  in.  disks 
forged  sharp 

Bust- proof , 

oil- soaked 

hardwood 

bearings, 

perfectly 

lubricated 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


i 


Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


was  to  use  oho  pint  or  pound  of  formalin 
to  30  gallons  of  water  for  each  barrel. 
This  allowed  room  for  two  bushels  of 
potatoes,  in  a  coarse  gunny  sack,  to  be 
treated  in  each  barrel,  and  these  were 
left  there  for  from  1*4  to  two  hours  and 
then  removed  to  the  barn  floor  to  dry  out, 
and  the  operation  repeated  on  a  fresh  lot. 
As  the  water  in  the  barrels  was  used  up, 
it  was  replenished  from  an  extra  barrel 
containing  the  formalin  solution  some¬ 
what  stronger  to  allow  for  evaporation. 
In  this  way  the  same  water  was  used 
several  times  during  th<>  day.  but  a  solu¬ 
tion  was  made  up  fresh  the  next  day  fot 
similar  use.  No  injury  at  all  resulted 
from  this  treatment,  and  the  method  did 
not  prove  as  tedious  as  expected. 

Growing  Conditions. — To  the  factors 
already  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the 
excellent  yield  of  Eagan's  crop,  namely, 
a  favorable  growing  season  as  regards 
moisture,  the  treatment  of  the  seed  to¬ 
ilers,  and  tin1  repeated  spraying  of  the 
vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (containing 
poison  for  the  beetles  when  required), 
may  be  added  two  others;  high  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  fields  and  their  careful  and  re¬ 
peated  cultivation  during  the  growing 
season.  Mr.  Fagan  does  not  hesitate  to 
apply  plenty  of  a  complete  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  but  does  not  use  much  manure, 
as  it  is  not  available.  lie  also  practices 
rotation.  His  fields  are  partly  on  low, 
level,  rather  moist  and  rich  land,  and 
partly  on  higher,  more  gravelly  land,  apt 
to  dry  out  during  droughts.  On  both 
kinds  of  land  the  potatoes  did  well  this 
year. 

Conditions  In  Storage.  The  tubers 
did  not  rot  either  before  or  after  harvest, 
except  in  one  ease,  due  to  bad  storage 
conditions.  1  visited  the  fields  during 
October,  when  the  last  were  being  dug, 
and  saw  only  two  rotten  tubers  dug  out, 
and  these  were  rotting  from  the  late  blight. 
The  potatoes  that  rotted  in  storage  were 
injured  by  bacteria.  Mr.  Fagan  has  poor 
facilities  for  storage,  but  cannot  market 
all  his  potatoes  as  soon  as  dug.  lie  at¬ 
tempted  to  store  those  first  dug  in  a  long 
pit  out  of  doors,  covered  with  straw  and 
earth.  This  was  late  in  September. 
While  such  a  method  may  he  feasible  in 
seasons  when  the  early  Fall  is  cool,  it 
certainly  was  not  last  year,  when  late 
September  was  the  hottest  on  record. 
The  heat  and  moisture  held  in  by  their 
covering  caused  these  stored  potatoes  to 
decay  badly. 


he  grown  again,  or  else  be  so  deep  that 
all  stones  will  he  below  the  frost  1  i in*. 

Ten  years  ago  I  helped  clear  up  a  piece 
of  stony,  stumpy  land,  which  was  covered 
with  deep  pits,  supposed  to  have  been 
where  the  wild  Indians  stored  their  pota¬ 
toes  during  the  Winter.  These  pits  were 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  seemed  to  he 
ideal  places  in  which  to  dump  the  stones 
so  that  they  would  never  he  seen  again. 
In  fact,  they  kept  out  of  sight  for  eight 
years,  but  two  years  ago  the  plow  began 
to  strike  the  top  stones,  and  now  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  of  the  same  rocks  that 
were  buried  four  and  five  feet  deep  10 
years  ago.  The  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  ground  brought  the  stones  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  same  thing  will  happen 
whenever  they  are  above  the  frost  line. 
In  some  places  in  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  stones  would  have  to  he  buried  pretty 
deeply  in  order  to  escape  the  heaving 
caused  by  the  alternate  thawing  and 
freezing. 

We  tried  most  of  the  stone-rakers  rec¬ 
ommended.  hut  did  not  find  any  of  them 
very  satisfactory.  I  also  believe  that  a 
tool  made  like  a  hay-rake  with  heavier 
tooth,  would  answer  for  st  tr.es  the  size 
of  a  large  hand,  but  1  have  never  snen 
such  a  tool  or  the  advertisement  of  one. 
With  stones  of  that  size,  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  them  is  not  very  difficult 
unless  they  are  especially  numerous. 
Rending  down  to  pick  them  up  becomes 
very  tiresome  before  night,  and  one  must 
tighten  his  belt  pretty  often.  We  found 
that  the  best  way  to  pick  these  stones 
was  with  a  team  and  two  men.  each  man 
armed  with  a  short-handled  dungfork. 
The  fork  saves  bending  over.  Fork-pick¬ 
ing  is  much  easier  than  hand-picking,  and 
as  long  as  the  stones  must  be  removed 
with  a  wagon  or  stone-boat  anyway, 
throwing  them  directly  onto  the  wagon 
saves  an  extra  handling. 

Most  of  our  stories  were  used  in  build¬ 
ings  or  wore  sold  to  the  township  for 
road  construction.  However,  where  this 
was  impossible,  some  of  the  farmers  piled 
up  the  stones,  planted  grapevines  around 
the  edge  of  the  pile,  and  while  a  roek- 
pile  is  not  the  best  form  of  grape  trellis, 
it  serves  the  purpose  and  keeps  the  stones 
from  becoming  unsightly.  Any  other  vine 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Michigan.  i.  J.  mathews. 

In  London:  “Waiter!  Vienna  steak, 
please!”  “ ’Ush,  sir;  we  calls  ’em  Petro- 
grad  patties  now,  sir!” — Bystander. 
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J  Vegetable  Growing  Under  Irrigation  i 
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."d  or  00  cents  per  hour,  which  does  not 
include  labor  of  an  engineer,  or  man  to 
look  after  the  pipes  in  the  field.  The 
depreciation  is  small,  as  it  has  been  six 
years  since  the  first  overhead  irrigation 
plant  was  established  on  our  farm,  and 
the  pipes  are  in  good  repair.  We  use 
galvanized  piping  entirely.” 

Effect  on  Fertility. — Mr.  Seabrook 
was  asked  if  there  is  danger  of  the  soil 
fertility  being  washed  out.  ‘'It  soaks 
away  but  very  little  in  my  opinion,”  he 
replied.  “We  have  secured  less  than  one- 
third  crop  where  we  have  not  irrigated. 
We  have  had  no  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  asparagus  under  irrigation.  It  is 
grown  early  in  the  season,  and  is 
not  usually  affected  by  drought,  and  my 
impression  is  that  it  would  hardly  pay 
to  irrigate  it.  It  would  not  pay  to  grow 
corn  under  the  system.  The  quick-grow¬ 
ing  crops,  such  ns  beets,  onions,  lettuce, 
carrots,  and  crops  that  you  can  grow  t\w 
and  three  by  intercropping,  and  secure 
four  crops,  are  those  which  it  pays  to 
irrigate.  We  have  never  tried  our  sys¬ 
tem  to  keep  away  the  frost.  We  are 
using  lime  quite  liberally  on  our  land, 
and  we  make  application  of  hydrated 
lime  every  three  or  four  years.”  w.  .7. 


Draining  Bog  Land. 

I  HAD  read  a  great  deal  and  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  gain  in  draining  cer¬ 
tain  sorts  of  land.  It  all  sounded 
reasonable  enough,  and  did  not  awaken 
any  doubts  or  skepticism  in  my  mind, 
but  the  little  patch  of  wet,  boggy  ground 
that  I  had  on  my  own  place  did  not  look 
very  inviting  when  one  thought  of  slosh¬ 
ing  around  in  it,  digging  trenches  in 
which  to  lay  draining  material.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  land  being  so  sour  and  so  airtight 
that  I  could  not  see  where  desirable  veg¬ 
etation  was  going  to  get  a  foothold,  and 
indeed  it  would  not  if  the  draining  had 
not  been  supplemented  by  other  things. 

Cedar  being  abundant  with  us  and 
drain  tile  costing  good  money,  I  decided 
on  using  cedar  puncheon  instead  of  pipe, 
though  pipe  would  undoubtedly  be  better. 
“Puncheon,”  by  the  way,  is  simply  rough 
timber  stuff,  split  out  very  much  like 
broad,  fiat  fence  rails.  Grades  were  fig¬ 
ured  out,  trenches  dug,  and  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  trenches  the  puncheon  laid  in, 
in  a  manner  to  make  certain  of  an  open 
way — like  a  pipe — through  which  the 
water  might  run.  On  the  puncheon  small 
trash  and  tough  bog  grass  clods  were 
thrown  and  then  the  dirt  put  back. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  dry  weath¬ 
er,  when  the  water  had  pretty  well 
drained  out  of  the  land,  we  plowed  the 
piece  as  well  as  we  could,  where  we  could. 
Where  plowing  was  not  possible,  grub¬ 
bing,  spading,  anything  at  all.  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  let  light  and  air  and  life  into 
the  soil.  Then  over  it  all  was  thrown  a 
fair  covering  of  loose  manure,  to  add 
warmth  and  keep  up  the  aeration.  On 
top  of  this  was  thrown  about  an  inch  of 
coarse,  gravelly  soil.  Then  came  a  light 
scattering  of  other  fertilizers  and  some 
lime.  Then  we  hauled  enough  light, 
warm,  sandy  soil  to  make  a  covering  over 
that.  Result,  I  had  a  piece  of  ground 
that  soon  gave  fairly  sound  footing,  and 
got  bettor  every  day.  where  previously 
there  was  simply  a  bog  and  bulrushes  and 
water  holes  where  one  could  not  cross 
even  in  dry  midsummer. 

Soon  as  possible  the  piece  was  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed ;  harrowed  as  deeply  as 
possible.  When  the  weather  was  settled 
and  the  time  right,  I  put  in  two  patches 
of  sweet  corn,  a  small  field  of  cabbages 
and  some  other  things.  Better  corn  I 
never  had  before,  anywhere.  It  was  a 
reclamation  indeed  ;  the  converting  of  an 
absolute  waste  and  eyesore  into  a  fine 
piece  of  ground.  I  did  not  use  potash 
enough,  nor  phosphoric  enough,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  many  of  the  corn  ears 
did  not  fill  out  as  well  as  they  should. 
Some  were  magnificent  specimens,  though. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  work  about  it, 
but  the  help  and  I  did  the  reclaiming 
work  at  odd  times,  and  it  will  not  have 
to  be  done  again — except  probably  to  put 
in  pipe  after  some  years,  and  there  is  the 
finest  piece  of  truck  and  corn  ground  on 
the  place.  ROBERT  s.  doubleday. 

Washington. 


That’s  Why  They  Dominate  Every  Road  and  Street 


Some  hundred  makers  now  build  tires.  Y et 
Goodyear  made  about  one-fourtb  of  all  tires 
used  last  year. 

We  sold  1,479,883 — about  one  tire  tor  every 
car  in  use.  And  for  years  these  tires  have  far 
outsold  any  other  tire  that’s  made. 

Now  our  pricea  are  about  the  same  as  others, 
due  to  our  matchless  output.  Our  Fortified  Tires, 
with  their  costly,  exclusive  features,  were  once 
the  highest-priced. 

Today  there  isn’t  a  reason  why  every 
motorist  can  not  have  Goodyear  tires.  There 
are  these  reasons  why  he  should: 

These  5  Reasons 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature 

— ours  alone — combats  rim¬ 
cutting  in  the  best  way  known. 

Countless  blowouts  are 

avoided  by  our  “On-Air”  cure. 


This  one  exclusive  process  costs  us  $450,000 
yearly. 

We  combat  loose  treads  by  forming  in 
each  tire  hundreds  of  large  rubber  rivets. 

For  security  against  blowing  off  the  rim  and 
tube  pinching,  each  tire  base  embodies  six  flat 
bands  of  126  braided  piano  wires. 

Our  All-Weather  Tread  combats  puncture 
by  being  tough  and  double-thick.  It  combats  skid¬ 
ding  like  no  other  by  its  sharp-edged  bulldog  grips. 

Those  things  mean  sturdy,  trouble-saving  tires. 
Each  is  found  in  Goodyear  tires  alone.  In 
these  ways,  at  least,  Goodyear  Fortified  Tires 

excel  all  other  makes.  Do 
you  know  one  way  in  which 
others  excel  Goodyear? 

We  urge  you  to  prove  these 
tires.  Once  do  so  and  you’ll 
never  give  them  up.  Any 
dealer  will  supply  you. 


GoOD/pYEAR 

AKRON.OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

No-Rim -Cut  Tires — “On-Air”  Cured 
With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire-Saver”  Accessories.  Makers  of  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types  (2217) 


0RAflV  TILL 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO.  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

|  ET  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
— ■  for  every  purpose:  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  from  $20  to $110  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  W rite 
for  photographs.  HAYE8-DIKFENDERFEK 
CO.  Inc.,21  W.  62nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
WE  ARE  FORD  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AGENTS 


Look 

at  these  Prices ! 

2  H-P,  $34.95:  4  H  P.  $69.75: 

6  H  P.  $97.75;  8  O  P,  $139.65;  12  H  P.  $219.90. 

Other  sizes  up  to  22  H-jP,  proportionally  low. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User! 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  good  engine, 

or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  engine, 
when  the  "WITTE”  costs  so  little,  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 


¥  ET  ME  send  yon 
"  a  “WITTE”  en¬ 
gine  to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  yon 
pay  for  it.  It's 
cheaper  than 
doing  without  one. 
1  have  proved  that  to 
thousands  who  are 
now  WITTE  users. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


WITTE  ENGINES,  Kerosene.Gasoline  &  Gas^l 

and  SawLlg  Styles,  Liberal  5-Year  Guaranty  RaSM 

your  engine  from  an  engine  specialist. 

All  my  life  I  have  done  nothing  but  make 


CASH  OR 
EASY  TERMS. 


make 

engines.  The  success  of  my  customers 
and  nothing  else,  makes  my  success. 

I’ve  simply  got  to  sell  better  engines.  I  can’t 
lose  money  on  an  engine  and  make  back  the 
loss  on  something  else.  My  factory  is  the  only 
one,  that  started  in  the  engine  business  27 

years  ago,  which  has  come  through  success-  rn  iiiiTTr  Main 

fully,  under  tho  .same.  mana|emen^  wUji  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Doak,  Witt 6  KOIl  WOWS  GOa 


It  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  own  a  "WITTE”  engine  than 
to  do  without  one.  My  New  Offer  makes  it  easier  to  get 
the  work  done  by  machinery  than  by  muscle  or  brute 
power.  No  need  now  to  get  along  without  a  ‘‘WITTE.” 

New  Book  Free  Ml?tKioiae 

engine  business — explains  all.  It  tells  you  how  to  be 
sure  in  your  selection,  even  if  you  don’t  pick  a 
"WITTE.”  Send  me  your  address  today,  so  I 
IfREE . 


f  HOW  TO  JUDGE  i 

ANENGINE 


years  ago,  i 
fully  unde^ 

which  it  started.  Only 
quality  has  made  that  possible. 


send  you  this  book  FI 


_  . .  can 

with  my  New  Offer. 


READ  THIS  BOOK 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
ANY  ENGINE 
IT  IS  SENT  FREE 
FOR  THE  ASK lNo 


1804  Oakland  Avo., Kansas  City, Mo. 
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March  0, 


When  \ou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ‘square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


I  las  proven  a  sensa¬ 
tional  success.  It  meets 
the  demand  for  a  small 

high-quality  power  sprayer  at  a 
low  cost. 

Quality  has  not  been  sacrificed 
in  making  a  remarkably  low 
price.  The  Hardie  Junior  is 
made  throughout  of  the  very 
highest  grade  materials  and  cor¬ 
rectly  designed  according  to  the 
lies!  Hardie  Standards. 

An  Efficient 
High  Pressure 
Sprayer 

The  Hardie  Junior  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  maintain  high  pressure 
at  its  full  rated  capacity.  This 
is  a  feature  of  Hardie  Sprayers 
and  is  essential  for  successful 
work. 

We  have  incorporated  only  tried  and 
proven  features  in  this  outfit.  We  be¬ 
lieve  its  pump  is  the  best  small  high 
pressure  pump  ever  built.  The  one  big 
source  of  trouble  on  a  pump  of  this 
kind  lias  boon  dono  away  with.  This 
and  other  important  improvements  are 
explained  in  our  catalog  which  we  will 
gladly  send  you.  It  describes  our  full 
line  of  hand  and  power  sprayers. 
Spraying  guide  free. 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Hudson,  Mich. 

Branch  Ofliccg:  49  North  Front  St..  Portland,  Ore. 

32o  Market  Street,  Sail  Francisco,  California 
1424  St.  Louis  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hagerstown,  M«l  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  I*a. 


LIME— LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 

“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 

UVDKATEl)  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 
Write  us  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CAREY.  OHIO 


Is  Your  Soil  Sour  ? 

No  use  to  waste  expensive  fertilizers 
on  sour  land.  On  many  highly  culti¬ 
vated  farms  there  is  acid  soil,  which 
can  be  corrected  easily  and  cheaply, 
ensuring  liner  crops. 

You  can  test  your  soil  at  home  in 
half  an  hour.  We  will  send  you  free 
an  illustrated  booklet  telling  how. 
The  booklet  also  describes  the  uses  of 
lime  to  correct  acid  conditions  and 
other  important  uses — for  heavy  or 
for  sandy  soils,  for  instance. 

tEE  LAND  L, mE 

is  sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis 
and  a  reputation  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  standing  back  of  the  product. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office  for 
the  free  booklet 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Maine 

Bottoo,  45  Milk  Street ;  New  York,  101  Park  Avenue 


Two  Methods  of  Planting. 

Till'  first  picture  shows  a  peach  tree 
set  in  the  Spring  of  1012.  This  was 
a  one-year-old  and  was  cut  back  to  a 
mere  whip  about  20  inches  long.  It  bore 
a  few  peaches  the  past  year.  The  sec¬ 
ond  picture  shows  another  tree  set  at  the 
same  time,  standing  not  more  than  10 
rods  away.  This  tree  was  purchased 
from  an  agent  for  over  four  times  the 


Well  Shaped  Tkach  Tree. 


price  1  paid  for  the  other.  The  agent’s 
excuse  for  the  seemingly  high  price  was 
that  his  trees  were  “first-class  three-year- 
old  trees,”  while  those  I  had  bought  were 
“nothing  hut  one-year-old  whips.”  While 
this  tree  might  have  been  made  into  a 
passably  good  tree  by  forming  a  new  head 
it  evidently  never  was  in  the  class  the 
agent  represented  it  to  be.  This  agent 
saw  me  setting  my  trees  just  as  I  set 
posts.  That  is.  I  dug  a  deep  hole  with  a 
post-hole  digger,  filled  it  to  the  proper 


A  Long-Legged  Tree. 


depth  with  fine  top  soil,  and  tamped  the 
dirt  about  the  tree  just  as  I  had  done  in 
setting  fence  posts  and  with  the  same 
tamper.  He  came  back  the  next  Fall, 
sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  sell  me  a 
large  order  to  replace  the  dead  ones  he 
said  I  was  “murdering”  with  that  piece 
of  rail  that  I  had  fashioned  into  a  tam¬ 
per.  .T.  I).  PUICKETT. 

Ohio. 


Spraying  Florida  Fruit. 

Ill'  Florida  Citrus  fruits  may  be  in¬ 
creased  at  least  25  per  cent,  at  small 
cost  for  spraying.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  worked  out  plans  to 
protect  growers  from  insect  ravages 
which  destroy  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
crop.  The  cost  of  following  such  a  plan 
is  estimated  from  20  to  35  cents  a  year 
for  each  tree. 

The  Citrus  white  fly,  the  purple  scale, 
and  the  rust  mite  are  most  destructive, 
and  the  specialists  advocate  four  spray¬ 
ings,  two  to  kill  the  white  fly  and  scale 
insects  and  two  others  to  destroy  the 
rust  mites.  As  in  the  North,  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  work  influences  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  spraying. 

The  first  application  is  in  May,  when 
the  fruit  is  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
a  paraffin  oil  emulsion,  whale  oil  soap, 
eight  pounds  or  one  gallon,  paraffin  oil, 
two  gallons  and  water  one  gallon.  Mix¬ 
ture  is  prepared  by  adding  oil  slowly  to 
the  soap,  the  whole  vigorously  stirred 
throughout  the  process.  It  is  important 
to  keep  oil  and  soap  in  form  of  emulsion, 
and  after  free  oil  has  ceased  to  appear 
on  top  of  soap,  the  water  is  slowly  added. 
The  mixture  is  diluted,  50  gallons  of 
water  to  one  of  mixture.  In  June  or 
July  the  rust  mites  should  be  attacked 
by  lime-sulphur  solution  of  the  strength 
of  one  to  50  or  one  to  75.  This  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  done  when  the  maximum 
number  of  rust  mites  have  appeared  and 
before  any  russeting  is  in  evidence.  It 
will  also  kill  some  scale  and  white  flies, 
hut  should  not  be  relied  on  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Again  between  August  25  and 
October  51.  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
again  with  the  paraffin  oil  emulsion  in 
order  to  destroy  till  the  white  fly  larva?, 
which  are  the  progeny  of  the  third  and 
last  brood.  The  earlier  these  are  killed 
the  better  for  the  tree. 


FRIEND 

KING  and 
QUEEN 

Sprayers  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


Why  Not  Now  ? 

Note  the  large  tanks,  large  wheels,  wide  tires, 
short  turning,  low  center  of  gravity,  neat  and 
compact  unit  of  high  pressure  motor-pump  with 
quick  detachable  valves,  quick  accessible  and 
adjustable  packing. 

We  build  them  in  all  sizes  and  styles  to  fit  your 
orchard  and  pocket-book.  “Friend”  Sprayers  are 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  our  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  can  reach  you  ;  it’s  now  up  to  you-— 
tell  us  what  you  would  like  and  we’ll  do  the  rest. 


“FRIEND”  Sprayers 

are  built  up  to  a  high 
standard  —  not  down 
to  any  price 


Get 

your 

hands 

on 

this 


’  The 
Powerful 
“Friend” 
Hand 
Pump 


See  our  agent  or  write  direct  NOW 


Let  us  supply  you  with  the  best  hose, 
rods,  nozzles,  shutoffs,  etc.,  etc.  Get 
our  accessory  circular  and  catalog 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Fertilizer  This  Season? 

-IF  SO,  USE- 

“THE  JOYNT  BRAND” 

Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

They  will  bring  forth  largo  returns 

Address,  John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Gan. 

Kcferenoes:  Dun's  Mercantile  Agency  or  the  Bunk  of 
Hamilton,  Lucknow 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


10  to  20  bushels  increased 
corn  yield  by  applying 
100  lbs.  sheep  manure  to 
the  acre.  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 
Sheep  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Also  adds 
humus.  Great  for  wheat, 
meadows,  and  other  field 
crops.  WOnderful  results 
on  gardens,  truck 
patches,  lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  SHEEP’S  HEAD 
BRAND  is  sterilized  by  heat  to  kill  all  germs  and 
weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put  into  sacks  for 
easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered. 
NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  Street,  Aurora,  Illinois 


HORSE  HEAD 


INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM  with  Pulverized 

Rock  Phosphate,  HORSE  HEAD  brand.  Mix  2  lbs.  pet- 
head  per  day  and  increase  the  value  of  yourmanure 
75%.  Write  us  for  delivered  car  load  price 

HASEROT  LIME  A  PHOSPHATE  CO..  •  CLEVELAND  0 

BUMPER  CROPS 

will  reward  your  use  of 
Edison  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No.  202,  sample 
and  prices.  Prompt 
shipments  guaranteed. 

EDISON  PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE  CO. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

1|  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  || 

II  Celery  Culture.  Reattle . 60  || 

li  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  || 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  8t..  N.  Y. 


GROUND 

LIME 

STONE 


$1.50  BULK -BAGS  $2.50 

WRITE  FOR  FREIGHT  RATES 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

531  Union  Bid)?.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

Kature’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

11  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  $4.00  TO  $1)2.00  PEH  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

10G  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


1015. 
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Protecting  Peach  Trees  From  Frost. 

11IAVE  about  GOO  Efberta  peach  trees 
nine  years  old,  which  have  borne  about 
50  boxes  the  past  two  years,  not  any 
before,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  buds 
start  until  they  show  pink,  and  some¬ 
times  bloom  during  a  Winter  thaw,  or 
too  early  Spring.  Then  they  freeze  and 
fall  off.  The  trees  are  large  and  thrifty, 
and  were  in  bloom  last  Spring  when  we 
had  a  heavy  frost.  Still  many  of  the 
trees  had  some  fruit  on  and  three  fav¬ 
orably  located  were  full.  If  the  bud 
starting  could  be  retarded  two  weeks  or 
even  one,  most  years  we  would  have  a 
good  crop.  I  have  seen  it  suggested  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  whitewashing  the 
trees  would  do  this.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  speak  from  experience  in  regard 
to  it?  Will  there  be  danger  of  spray¬ 
ing  too  much  lime  on  and  injuring  the 
trees?  r.  r. 

X or th west  A rk a n sa s. 

I  would  suggest  two  essential  means 
by  which  peach  trees  may  have  the  start¬ 
ing  of  their  buds  in  late  Winter  retard- 


buds  do  not  tend  to  start  into  premature 
growth  on  warm  sunny  days  in  February 
or  March.  For  that  reason  there  is  no 
incentive  in  the  North  to  keep  the  trees 
from  wakening  up  into  growth  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  farther  south  one  goes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  more  liable  the  trees  are  to  have 
their  buds  start  a  little  on  warm  sunny 
days  in  February  and  continue  slight  ac¬ 
tivity  every  warm  spell  until  Spring. 
This  premature  starting  of  the  buds  makes 
them  tender,  so  they  cannot  stand  subse¬ 
quent  cold  spells.  It  also  finally  results 
in  their  coming  into  bloom  too  early,  be¬ 
fore  late  Spring  frosts  are  over.  For 
that  reason  toward  the  South  it  is  well 
to  give  the  severe  Spring  pruning.  Good 
Sulnmer  cultivation,  green  crops,  and  on 
thin  poor  soil,  nitrogen  fertilizers  like 
nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood,  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  late  growth,  going  to 
sleep  late  in  Autumn  and  consequently 


t  il :  Anything  which  favors  the  trees 
growing  vigorously  and  late  in  the  season 
so  as  to  hold  their  leaves  until  they  are 
taken  off  in  November  by  an  Autumn 
frost  will  tend  to  keep  the  buds  dormant 
later  the  following  Spring.  The  reason 
for  this  is  because  in  the  long  season 
toward  the  South,  peach  trees  not  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously  will  tend  to  begin  drop¬ 
ping  some  of  their  leaves  in  August,  the 
leaves  are  nearly  alt  off  in  September 
and  the  trees  go  into  their  Winter  rest 
period  in  late  Summer  or  early  Autumn. 
The  earlier  they  go  into  the  Winter  rest 
period  the  earlier  they  will  tend  to  wake 
up  from  it  in  the  Spring.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  trees  are  kept  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  until  cold  weather  of  early  Winter 
takes  off  their  leaves,  they  go  to  sleep 
later  and  do  not  wake  up  until  late 
Spring,  when  it  is  safe  for  them  to  begin 
their  growth. 

The  most  important  way  by  which  the 
trees  may  be  stimulated  into  late  growth 
is  the  pruning  of  the  peach  trees  back 
as  severely  as  possible  without  removing 
too  many  fruit  buds  and  reducing  the 
setting  of  the  crop  during  the  Spring. 
Reach  trees  pruned  back  somewhat  sev¬ 
erely  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  make 
a  more  vigorous  growth  on  the  parts  that 
re  lain  than  would  bo  the  case  if  they 
are  not  pruned  back.  As  a  result  they 
grow  later.  Good  cultivation  to  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil  also  stimulates  a 
late  growth-  Cultivation  should  be  given 
in  early  Spring  when  the  peach  trees  be¬ 
gin  their  growth,  and  the  better  the  cul¬ 
tivation  the  more  vigorous  growth  the 
tree  will  make.  Incidentally  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  from  which  the  inquiry  is  made  it 
is  well  to  grow  cow  peas  in  the  orchard 
as  often  as  is  feasible,  in  order  to  add 
nitrogen  and  plant  fiber  and  humus  to 
tin-  soil.  This  stimulates  late,  more  vig¬ 
orous  growth.  Cultivation  may  proceed 
until  the  first  of  July,  then  sow  an 
early  variety  of  cow  peas  bo  be  plowed 
under  the  following  Spring  when  cultiva¬ 
tion  begins. 

In  the  northern  limit  of  peach  growing 
v.  here  early  Winter  may  suddenly  come 
<  i  cold,  this  practice  of  stimulating 
Autumn  growth  is  not  safe.  In  the 
North  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  their  wood  thoroughly  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  as  green  succulent  wood  may  be 
caught  by  a  very  low  Winter  tempera¬ 
ture  in  early  December  before  it  has  time 
to  ripen.  Furthermore,  toward  the  North 
the  Winter  is  cold  enough,  so  that  the 


staying  asleep  until  late  in  the  Spring. 

Another  important  factor  in  South  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas  is  to  spray  the  trees 
with  some  material,  like  lime  whitewash, 
that  will  reflect  tin-  heat  on  Winter  days. 
The  best  material  to  spray  with  nowa¬ 
days  is  home-boiled  lime-sulphur,  such 
as  is  used  for  a  Winter  San  Jos6  scale 
spray.  Ilome-boilcd  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
ture  sprayed  on  the  twigs  and  main  limbs 
so  as  to  form  a  thin  shell  sometime  in 
January  covers  the  twigs  with  a  white 
coat.  This  white  coat  reflects  the  sun’s 
rays  on  sunny  days  in  late  Winter  and 
Spring.  It  will  keep  the  twigs  and  buds 
at  atmospheric  temperature.  The  purple 
coloring  matter  on  the  unwhitened  twigs 
absorbs  heat  enough  on  sunny  Winter 
days  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  buds 
and  twigs  15  to  25  degrees  above  the 
atmosphere.  For  that  reason  untreated 
trees  tend  to  have  their  buds  growing  a  lit¬ 
tle  on  sunny  Winter  days  even  when  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  15  or  25  de¬ 
grees  cooler  than  would  admit  of  growth  if 
the  twigs  are  whitened.  Only  a  few  growers 
as  yet  have  adopted  this  Winter  whiten¬ 
ing  of  the  twigs,  perhaps  because  most  of 
our  orchards  are  large  orchards  which  are 
difficult  to  spray,  and  keep  covered  with 
the  white  lime-sulphur  during  the  Winter 
time.  A  number  of  smaller  orchardists 
who  have  tried  it  report  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  get  a  full  crop  on  whitened  trees 
when  the  crop  is  killed  on  untreated  trees. 
At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  two 
diagonal  rows  of  trees  through  a  peach 
orchard  were  sprayed  every  Winter  in 
this  manner  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
These  whitened  trees  produced  two  more 
peach  crops  during  the*  decade  than  did 
the  adjacent  untreated  trees.  Toward  the 
South  I  believe  Winter  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur  white  to  reflect  the  heat 
from  the  buds  is  a  thoroughly  practical, 
commercial  proposition. 

Mo.  Exp.  Sta.  [  i’UOF.1  j.  c.  wuittex. 


Liquid  Measures. — Prof.  Person  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  has 
prepared  the  following  table: 

One  teaspoonful.  equals  one  dram ;  two 
teaspoonfuls  equal  one  dessertspoonful; 
two  dessertspoonfuls,  equals  one  table- 
spoojiful ;  four  tablespoonfuls,  equal  one 
wineglassful;  eight  drams,  ‘qual  one  fluid 
ounce;  one  wineglassful,  equals  two  fluid 
ounces;  16  fluid  ounces,  equals  one  pint;  ! 
two  wineglassfuls,  equals  one  gill;  two! 
cupfuls  (ordinary),  equals  one  pint;  1G 
tablespoonfuls,  equals  one  cup. 


For  Itself 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY 
OF  THESE  SPRAYERS  — 
to  try  for  10  days,  then  if  you 
buy,  you  can'  pay  us  cash  or 
we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
money. — The  extra  profit  will 
more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pay 
freight.  PRICES  LOW. 
HIGHEST  QUALITY. 


Spraying  Increases  Profits 


Any  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  tell  you  this. 
It  drives  out  the  disease  and  insects'which  weaken  trees 
and.  plants,  and  gives  them  a  fair  chance  to  produce  a 
full  crop. 

Actual  records  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  show 
that  where  one  apple  tree  was  sprayed  and  another  was 
not,  the  sprayed  tree  yielded  5J4  bushels  more  than  the 
unsprayed  tree.  At  60c  a  bushel  this  is  an  extra  profit 
of  $3.15  from  one  tree  alone. 

'  We  have  manufactured  sprayers  for  the  last  28  years. 
That’s  why  we  can  put  out  a  sprayer  that  is  sold  under 

Our  5 -Year  Guarantee 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  against  defective  material 
and  workmanship.  Five  years  will  show  up  the  weak 
points  of  any  machine,  if  it  has  them,  and  the  fact  that 
we  make  this  guarantee  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
material, workmanship  and  efficiency  of  Hurst  Sprayers 
are  absolutely  perfect. 

30  Styles  of  Orchard  Sprayers 

Thirst  Knapsack  Sprayer  —  Operates  easily  and  throws  fine 
mist-like  spray.  Nothing  to  cause  trouble.  All  valves  can  be 
removed  from  outside  of  tank  without  taking  off  pump.  Large 
air  chamber  causes  it  to  throw  fine,  steady  spray  15  to  20  feet. 
Wide  steel  shoulder  hooks  heavily  padded  and  self-adjusting  in¬ 
stead  of  old-style  shoulder  strap.  Furnished  in  galvanized  steel 
or  copper.  High  pressure  ^-g-inch  hose  48  inches  long.  “Maid 
of  the  Mist”  nozzle. 

New  Man -Power,  Double  -  Cylinder  Potato  and  Orchard 
Sprayer  for  trees,  vineyards,  potatoes,  truck,  etc.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Automatically  develops  high  pressure  when  pushed  along. 
Wide  high  wheel  makes  pushing  easy.  Sprays  four  rows.  10  and 
20  gallon  tanks.  Heavy  brass  plunger,  valves,  strainer,  etc. 

“ Pilz-All”  Barrel  S prayer.  For  tree  spraying.  Easily  handled 
— develops  high  pressure.  Furnished  mounted  on  a  barrel  or 
plain.  Specially  designed  double  swing  alternating  agitation. 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

With  60  and  100  gallon  tanks  for  one  or  two  horses. 
Works  automatically  in  field  and  orchard. 
This  is  a  one-man  machine. 

Power  Orchard  S prayer  for  large 
fruit  growers,  100  and  200  gal¬ 
lon  tanks.  Powerful  pressure, 
automatic  pressure  regulator, 
cyclone  agitator  and  four  cycle 
engine  that  can  be  detached  at 
will  and  used  for  other  purposes. 
Duplex  pump  with  outside  packing 
and  many  other  special  features. 


THIS 

BOOK 


FREE 


Given  free  with  our  catalog  of  30  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  sprayers.  Contains  74  illus¬ 
trations  of  insects  and  fungous  pests.  Gives 
proper  formulae  for  their  control.  Gives 
Experiment  Station  reports  showing  the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  reasons  for  spraying.  Tell  us 
what  kind  of  sprayer  interests  you  or  what 
you  have  to  spray.  We’ll  send  the  free  book 
and  details  of  our  money-saving  offer. 


Fit«-All  Barrel  Sprayer 


Man-Power  in  Field 


Man-Power  in  Orchard 


Barrel  Sprayer  in  Orchard 


Horse-Power  Field  Sprayer 


Horse-Power  Orchard  Sprayer 


Acme  Power  Sprayer 


The  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  2814  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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MoreThorough  Spraying 

at  Less  Cost  perTree 


—  •  “ — : — 


Use  an  outfit 
that  will  do  your  most 
difficult  spraying  thoroughly 
and  do  it  at  the  lowest  cost.  It 
will  pay  you  in  actual  savings  of  money 
and  fruit  to  own  an 

ver-ReadyM 


Uses  less  gasolene — is  more  rcliahlc  in  its  work.  100  gallon  steel-bound  tank,  two-cylinder 
high-pressure  pump,  two  lines  of  hose,  two  H.  P.  gasolene  engine,  easily  detached  for  other 
farm  work.  Rotary  agitation.  Light  rig,  close  to  ground.  One  man  can  operate. 

“Ever -Ready,  Jr.  ”  is  built  for  efficient  service. 


Write  as  today  and  let  us 
explain  every  feature. 


You'll  be  agreeably  sui'- 
)>rised  at  the  low  prices* 


.VAN  NOUHUYS’  Machine  Works,  44  Liberty  St.,  Albany, N.Y. 


Saves 

Time 

and 

Labor 


Saves 

Many 

Dollars 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  THAT  WOULD  MAKE  TO 
MANY  A  FARMER'S  BANK  BALANCE.  Well,  It's 
possible— and  the  SPRAMOTOR  can  bring  II  about. 

AM  We  are  sole  makers  ol  the  world’s  fore. 
mV  most  spraying.maohines,  the 

f xbbmnwtbF 


11  isn't  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  wc  made  it 


In  many  slyloe  and  sizes  from  $6  up 

Send  us  particulars  of  your  spraying  needs  and  wo  will 
forward  by  return  mail,  absolutely  f*EE  a  copy  of  our  val¬ 
uable  illustrated  work  on  Crop  Diseases,  also  full  details 
of  a  SPRAMOTOR  that  will  best  do  your  work.  Write  today. 

SPRAMOTOR  WORKS 
;:t:;  ,u.  If  2328  Erie  St.,  Buffalo,  N. 


GOOD  CROPS 

y£ar  after  year 


ITTLE 


Orchard  Outfit 


Power  Outfits  For  Orchard, 

Vineyard,  Potato  and  Field  Use — Also  a 
Specially  Designed  Nursery  Power  Sprayer 

We  have  ilesiiriieil  special  models  for  each  of  the  above  and  now  offer  the  most 
complete  line  of  both  Power  and  Hand  Sprayers  on  the  market. 

No  matter  what  you  are  growing  we  have  a  Sprayer  that  will  protect  your 
profits. 

The  Pump  With  The  Clutch 


is  a  feature  on  e\  cry  little  giant  power  outfit;  with  it  you  can  crank  and  run  your 
engine  without  working  the  pump,  and  so  mix  j  our  solution  thoroughly. 

Little  Giant  Orchard  Sprayers 

me  built  in  2  sizes — with  tanks  of  200  and  loo  gallon  capacity— each  is  equipped 
with  our  own  *|*<-ia)  pump  mad**  expressly  for  sprayer  use  and  possessing  many 
simple,  practical  features. 

Our  Potato  Sprayers  are  in  use  by  big  potato  growers  everywhere  and  have 
made  good  for  several  years.  It  pays  to  Rpray  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
Little  Giant  Literature  telling  us  what  crop  you  wish  to  protect. 

W.  C.  AKINS  MACHINE  CO.,  EfiSCffift 


More  than  100,000  Farmers  and  FruitGrowers 
Use  the  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

With  it  they  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The 
knapsack  attachment  enables  them  to  spray  their 
potatoes  and  low  growing  crops  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an 
hour  or  better.  They  whitewash  their  bams  and  chicken 
coops  and  spray  “dip”  on  their  live  stock  with  the  Standard 
Spray  Pump 

Made  throughout  of  brass,  with  nothing  to 
wear  out  or  break,  the  Standard  Spray 
Pump  lasts  a  lifetime  aud  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  again. 

Warranted  5  Years.  Price  $4 
paid.  (West  of  Denver  $5.) 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  no  money  but  write  today 
for  our  Special  Offer  and 
Catalog  M . 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

949Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 
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Spraying  and  Spray  Material 


SPRAYING  lias  become  a  necessity  on 
the  well-managed  fruit  aud  truck 
farm.  The  man  who  attempts  to  grow 
fruit  or  vegetables  these  days  without 
spraying  will  find  the  fates  against  him. 
To  be  successful  with  our  spraying  work 
we  must  know  our  crop,  know  what  we 
are  spraying  for,  know  what  material  to 
use;  know  how  to  apply  it;  where  to 
apply  it,  when  to  apply  it  and  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  effectively  without  injuring  our  crop. 

Equipment. — In  order  to  spray  to  ad¬ 
vantage  we  must  have  the  equipment  best 
suited  to  our  conditions.  The  man  with 
a  garden  can  get  along  very  nicely  with  a 
knapsack  sprayer  which  need  not  cost 
over  .$0  or  $8.  The  man  with  a  variety 
of  truck  crops  and  a  few  fruit  trees  can 
use  a  50-gallon  barrel  sprayer  to  advan¬ 
tage.  This  should  have  an  air  chamber, 
so  as  to  insure  a  fairly  uniform  pressure. 
There  should  be  two  leads  of  hose  15  to 
25  feet  long,  and  two  extension  spray 
rods.  For  spraying  fruit  trees  this  can 
he  loaded  on  a  cart,  wagon  or  sled,  and 
drawn  wherever  needed.  For  spraying 
white  potatoes  it  can  bo  loaded  on  a  .Ter- 


Preparatiox  Of  Standard  Bordeaux 
Mixture. — Four  pounds  copper  sulphate 
(blue  vitriol)  ;  four  or  five  pounds  stone 
lime  (freshly  burned  and  good)  ;  50  gal¬ 
lons  water.  Dissolve  copper  sulphate  by 
suspending  it  in  a  burlap  bag  near  the  top 
of  a  barrel  holding  25  gallons  of  water. 
Slake  lime  in  a  separate  vessel.  Then 
strain  into  a  second  barrel  and  dilute  with 
water  to  25  gallons.  Pour  simultaneously 
from  each  barrel  into  a  third  barrel,  or 
else  directly  into  spray  tank.  Fse  a 
strainer  and  keep  solution  well  stirred. 
An  elevated  platform  with  spigots  in  tin* 
bottom  of  the  barrels  will  facilitate  this 
operation.  To  make  a  double-acting 
spray  suitable  for  killing  insects  as  well 
as  preventing  blight,  add  three  pounds 
to  six  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  the 
above  mixture.  Completely  dissolve  tin* 
lead  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  before 
adding  to  tlx*  Bordeaux.  This  mixture  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  spray  for  toma¬ 
toes  and  eggplants.  Fse  it  in  the  bed, 
when  plants  are  set  in  the  field  and  every 
10  days  thereafter  until  fruit  is  half 


THE  FLOWER  GIRL. 


sey  dump  cart  drawn  by  one  horse.  The 
cart  straddles  two  rows,  the  horse  walks 
between.  One  man  pumps  and  drives; 
another  can  tend  the  nozzles.  If  a  sta¬ 
tionary  spray  rod  is  attached  behind  one 
man  can  do  the  work  alone.  For  spray¬ 
ing  tomatoes  this  barrel  sprayer  on  a 
light  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses*  will 
work  well,  provided  there  is  room  to  turn 
at  the  ends.  If  there  isn’t  room  to  turn, 
then  the  barrel  would  best  be  fastened  on 
two-wheel  frame.  A  barrel  sprayer  of 

this  type  with  all  attachments  . . .  not 

cost  over  $50,  and  it  can  be  put  to  a  great 
variety  of  uses  on  almost  any  farm.  For 
very  large  acreage  of  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
eggplants,  etc.,  one  of  the  bettor  makes 
of  potato  sprayers,  costing  from  $75  to 
$100,  and  made  so  the  wheels  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  various  widths  of  row,  will  he 
most  economical.  For  large  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  the  power  sprayer  is  without  doubt 
the  best  and  most  economical,  but  the  50- 
gallon  barrel  sprayer  is  still  the  standby 
for  the  average  grower. 

Reason  For  Spraying. — We  spray 
for  two  primary  reasons,  to  destroy  the 
insects  that  infest  our  crops,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  various  fungus  diseases  from  de¬ 
stroying  our  plants.  The  materials  used 
and  time  of  application  must  vary.  An 
insect  that  bites  and  chews  the  foliage 
is  killed  by  the  use  of  some  arsenical  poi¬ 
son.  We  must  get  that  poison  in  the  in- 
sect’s  digestive  tract  without  injuring  the 
foliage  of  the  plant.  The  standard 
stomach  poison  has  been  Paris  green, 
but  now  it  is  arsenate  of  lead.  The  lead 
is  less  liable  to  burn  the  foliage  if  ap¬ 
plied  carelessly.  Insects  that  suck  the 
plant  juices  without  chewing  the  leaves 
must  he  killed  by  some  contact  spray. 
We  must  kill  them  by  stopping  up  their 
breathing  pores,  or  by  burning  them 
with  some  caustic  solution.  This  kill¬ 
ing  must  be  done  without  injuring  the 
plant.  Blights,  rusts  and  fungus 
troubles  generally,  cannot  be  cured ; 
they  must  be  prevented. 


grown.  If  rightly  done  the  control  of 
blight  will  be  almost  perfect.  For  white 
potatoes  it  is  a  standard  spray.  Keep 
vines  well  coated  at  all  times.  If  hard¬ 
shell  bugs  are  plentiful  it  may  be  neors- 
sary  to  add  more  arsenate  of  lead.  Also 
a  valuable  spray  for  cantaloupes,  melons 
and  cucumbers  as  a  partial  means  of  con- 
trnlling  blight  and  sure  way  of  killing 
beetles.  Fntil  further  experiments  have 
been  made  Bordeaux  is  the  safest  aud 
best  spray  to  use  in  controlling  the  va¬ 
rious  vegetable  diseases. 

Regular  Lime-Sulphur  (N.  .7.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station). — 15  pounds  stone 
lime;  15  pounds  sulphur;  50  gallons  wa¬ 
ter.  Moisten  sulphur  with  water.  Place 
lime  in  barrel  or  kettle.  Add  water  to 
start  slaking.  Add  sulphur  and  water  to 
make  25  gallons.  Boil  vigorously  for  one 
hour.  Add  water  to  make  50  gallons. 
Strain  and  use  immediately.  This  is  used 
against  the  San  .Tose  scale  alien  trees 
nre  dormant.  It  is  also  valuable  in  con¬ 
trolling  peach  leaf-curl  if  applied  before 
buds  begin  to  open.  Boiling  is  best  done 
by  steam;  if  this  is  not  available  then  an 
old  hog  scakler  will  come  in  handy. 

Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur  (N.  J. 
Experiment  Station). — Eight  pounds 
stone  lime;  eight  pounds  sulphur;  50  gal¬ 
lons  water.  Fan  be  prepared  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  large  quantities  of  at  least 
24  pounds  lime,  24  pounds  sulphur  and 
enough  water  to  make  150  gallons  spray 
material.  Moisten  sulphur  with  water  to 
form  thick  paste.  Place  lime  in  barrel  or 
kettle.  Add  water  to  start  vigorous  slak¬ 
ing.  When  slaking  is  well  started  add 
sulphur.  Keep  mixture  thoroughly 
stirred  (yet  covered  to  hold  the  heat). 
When  all  active  action  of  the  lime  has 
ceased  dilute  the  mixture  with  water  to 
the  required  amount.  This  is  used  as  a 
Summer  spray  on  peaches  for  control  of 
scab,  rot.  etc.  Apply  first  when  shucks 
fall,  second  three  weeks  later,  third  three 
weeks  later.  Thoroughness  of  application 
is  the  key  to  success. 
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Spray  the 
easiest  way 

Do  your  pumping 
before  you  start  the 
6pray.  This 

ACME  Compr< 

Air 

empties  itself  on  one  air 
charge.  It  throws  a  fine 
spiral  spray  with  up  to 
60  lbs.  pressure  behind  it. 
Seamless  brass  pump  ei¬ 
ther  in  or  outside  the  314 
gallon  galvanized  tank  — 
just  as  you  prefer.  Non¬ 
corroding,  non-clogging 
nozzle. 

You  can  make  planting 
easier  and  surer,  too,  by 
using  this 

(ACME  PLAN 

Automatic,  rotary,  either 
handed,  absolutely  sure 
in  its  action,  one  of  400,000 
ACME  Planters  in  use  on 
American  farms. 

Send  for 
Acme  Catalog 

There  are  many  styles 
of  ACME  Sprayers  and 
Planters.  You  can  see 
some  at  your  dealer’s, 
but  get  the  catalog  and 
see  them  all.  If  you  are 
not  near  a  dealer,  we  will 
send  you  what  you  order 
from  our  catalog.  Send 
for  it  today. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

301  Front  St.,  Traverse  City 
Michizan 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
_  prices. 

529  So.  Division  Ave.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

C.T.4  S.  WHITE  CO.,  Bergenport  Sulphur  Works,  100  William  St.,  Hew  York 


SPORICIDEi 


SMUT 


Sure  Cure  For 

(in  oats.  Guarant’il 
Simple  to  treat. 

Kont  direct  by  parcel  post  where  we  have  no  agent. 

a g t s'. 'wanted.  Sporicide  Chemical  Co. 


Destroys  Smut 

Treat  all  seed  grains  with  Formal¬ 
dehyde  as  it  positively  destroys 
smuts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
onion,  cucumber,  and  Potato  Scab 
and  Black  Leg.  Our  big  Hand 
Book  tells  how  to  use 

FORMALDEHYDE 

•  *JsT/te  7^rmer&  "Friend 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  who  is  in 
business  for  profit.  Our  method  for 
applying  Formaldehyde  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Your  dealer  sells  Formal¬ 
dehyde  from  our  laboratory,  35  cents 
pound  bottle.  Write  for  new  Hand 
Book  today. — It  is  free. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street,  New  York  4 


J  ;  Notes  on  Practical  Spraying  :  J 


Reviewing  conditions.  —  The 

time  is  at  hand  when  we  must 
resume  our  battle  with  the  in¬ 
sect  and  fungous  enemies  of  the 
orchard  and  field,  and  each  year  I 
find  it  of  advantage  to  review  the  work 
of  the  past  season  and  appraise  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  measures  used,  with  the 
hope  of  learning  how  to  make  the  com¬ 
ing  campaign  more  successful,  easier,  or 
less  expensive.  This  is  not  easy,  nor 
always  possible,  for  each  season  presents 
its  peculiarities  of  weather  and  disease 
incidence  that  make  every  year  present 
us  with  a  set  of  problems  that  will  be 
met  best  by  the  farmer  who  is  most  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  life  histories  of  his  various 
enemies,  and  who  keeps  best  posted  on 
the  methods  worked  out  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  others  who  have  the 
equipment  and  time  for  the  elaborate, 
painstaking  investigations  needed.  The 
spraying  calendars  issued  l\v  the  various 
stations  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  yet  it  cannot  be  too  often  said 
that  every  farm  and  orchard  has  its  own 
problems,  and  requires  for  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  owner  have  brains  and  use 
them.  Blind  following  of  even  good  form¬ 
ulae  will  only  produce  mediocre  results. 

Winter  Spraying. — Having  seen  no 
scale  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  omitted  the 
Winter  spray  last  year,  making  up  for  the 
omission  in  part,  by  using  the  early 
Spring  spray  stronger  than  usual,  1.02 
by  the  hydrometer.  This  spraying  was 
started  when  the  buds  commenced  to 
open  and  was  not  completed  until  just 
as  the  blossoms  unfolded.  During  the 
last  few  days,  the  lime-sulphur  strength 
was  reduced  to  1.018  and  no  spray  injury 
was  observed.  As  time  goes  on,  I  ’use 
higher  spraying  pressures,  because  the 
high  pressure  puts  on  more  spray  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  nozzles  keep  cleaner. 
Last  season  we  worked  mostly  at  pres¬ 
sures  between  200  and  225  pounds. 
These  pressures  use  a  little  more  spray 
per  tree  than  lower  pressures  would,  and 
call  for  large  strong  pumps  and  engines, 
but  they  save  time,  and  time  is  most 
precious  with  us  during  the  spraying  per¬ 
iod.  To  cover  15,000  trees  during  two 
weeks  is  a  task  that  calls  for  good  plan¬ 
ning  and  rlie  use  of  all  our  resources  to 
the  utmost.  Every  year  teaches  anew  the 
importance  of  taking  the  greatest  care 
to  have  all  supplies  in  readiness  and  the 
apparatus  thouglily  overhauled  and  in 
perfect  condition,  and  we  only  feel  safe 
with  reserve  equipment  to  provide  against 
the  unforeseen  breakdown. 

Formulas  Used. — The  well  established 
lime-sulpluir.  Borbeaux  and  arsenate  of 
lead  have  maintained  their  position  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  for  some  time,  with  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract  or  nicotine,  miscible  oils,  and  self- 
boiled  or  atomic  sulphur  for  special 
cases.  As  a  general  fungicide  and  scale 
killer,  lime-sulphur  in  the  different 
strengths  fills  the  largest  field  with  mo. 
As  a  Winter  cleaning-up  and  scale  spray, 
lime-sulpluir  of  the  hydrometer  strength 
of  1.025  or  1.020.  thoroughly  applied, 
does  the  work  well,  while  as  a  Summer 
spray  when  the  foliage  is  out.  a  strength 
of  1.01  to  1.015  has  controlled  most  fungi 
easily  and  cheaply,  and  the  question  of 
cheapness  is  quite  important  now,  with 
fruit  prices  at  their  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  level.  In  recommending  lime-sul¬ 
phur  as  a  fungicide,  let  me  not  fail  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  should 
not  he  used  on  potatoes  at  any  time.  It 
serves  as  an  efficient  fungicide,  hut  it 
stunts  the  growth  of  the  vines  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  crop  considerably.  On  pota¬ 
toes  use  only  Bordeaux  as  a  fungicide, 
and  combine  it  with  arsenate  of  lead  in 
preference  to  Paris  green,  for  the  large 
amount  of  arsenic  needed  now  to  kill  the 
potato  bugs  makes  any  form  except  a 
really  insoluble  one  unsafe.  I  find  it 
best  to  add  the  arsenate  to  each  spraying 
of  potatoes,  for  even  though  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  hugs  left  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  spraying,  I  find  that  with  the 
growth  of  fresh  foliage,  a  crop  of  bugs 
also  appears  in  a  few  days,  and  damage 
occurs,  not  only  from  the  foliage  eaten, 
but  from  the  injury  to  the  tissues,  which 
gives  ready  entrance  to  the  blight  spores. 
(Concluded  on  patjc  Stiff) 


Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  with 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


V  \  w  t 


In  Powder  F orm 


This  Scientific  Powdered  Spray  Material 
Assures  Clean,  Top-of-the-Market  Fruit 

Dissolves  instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water.  'Will  keep  indefinitely 
in  any  climate.  Will  not  crystallize.  Sticks  like  paint.  Four 
years’  actual  use  has  proven  it  to  be  the  most  economical, 
efficient,  practical  and  convenient  spray  material  on  the  market. 

CONSIDER  THIS  COMPARISON 

ICO  pounds  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

is  equivalent  to  COO  pounds  of  commercial  lime-sulphur 
solution.  Why  pay  freight  on  water? 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  is  at  least  25%  cheaper 
to  use  than  any  other  material,  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
100-pound  drum  makes  60%  more  spray  than  a  barrel  of  lime- 
sulphur  solution;  less  expense  in  hauling  and  handling;  no  loss 
from  leakage  and  crystallization;  keeps  indefinitely,  and  no 
empty  barrel  to  return. 


Standard  100-lb.  drum 


“  NIAGARA  CYLLA- AF1S  SPRAY'’ 

The  New  Guaranteed  fnsecticide 

Cheaper  and  better  than  tobacco  spray — will  not  harm  the  most  tender  foliage. 
Aphids,  Red  Bug,  Pear  Psylla,  Sucking  Insects  meet  almost  instant  death  when 
hit  with  this  new  guaranteed  insecticide. 

If  your  orchards  are  infested  with  Green  or  Rose  Aphis,  Red  Bug,  Pear 
Psylla  or  any  sucking  insect,  it  will  pay  you  to  senrl  coupon  at  once  for  special 
literature  concerning  this  new  spray,  which  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  kill 
these  insects  when  you  hit  them.  The  supply  is  limited — ACT  TODAY. 


SPRAYING  TREES  i. 


a  Business  Proposition 


V 


We  have  the  facts  about  producing  Quality  Fruit.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Send  today  for  our  Up-to-the-Minute  Spray  Calendar.  Live  information  about 
spraying  from  the  very  best  sources.  j* 

A  scientific  bulletin,  prepared  by  our  Experimental  Department,  describes  J*  fnn  n 
actual  field  experiments  with  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound.  J*  vUUpOIl 

A  testimonial  booklet  giving  the  experiences  of  practical  fruit  growers  all  c  i  c 

over  the  country  who  use  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound.  f  r- i  i- 

New  Literature  on  Niagara  Cylla  Aphis  Spray.  f  n’ . •  Cl" 

Use  the  Coupon  today  and  get  these  business  bulletins  on  fruit  spraying.  -p  entitle  1,  ul  let  ms. 

,  Testimonial  Book- 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Middleport,  N.Y.  S  sprayunlmu?eA|  1  h 

f  .  _  ♦  Write  your  name  and 

Manufacturers  of  Everything  for  Straying  Purposes ,  address  in  the  margin 

Machinery  and  Materials.  tear  off  and  send  TODAY' 


SPRAY 


your  trees  and  plants  with 
ST ’ LCO -  V.  II.-- A  sulphur- 
whale  oil  compound.  The 
most  efficient  spray  mate¬ 
rial  known  for  the  control  of  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  kindred  insects. 


INSTANT  APHISCIDE,  All  its  name  implies.  Unreservedly 
(the  black  stuff)  recommended  for  the  control  of  Green 

and  Rosy  Aphis,  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice. 

ECONOMY  EFFICIENCY  EASY  APPLICATION  ::  Deecriptive  Booklet  Free 

Manufactured  only  by 

CHARLES  FREMD,  North  Rose,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


One  Barrel  o_f"Sca.lecide 

Will  Spray  as  many  Trees  asThree  Barrels  of 

iEELi C? i  nrte.Su If u  r  ^ 


5CAIECIDEI 


Scalecide”  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  irom  Using 

“SCALECIDE” 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  booklet— “Proof  of  The  Pudding:”.  Tells  how  “Scalecide”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla.  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet — “Spraying  Simplified”.  Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  “Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver”. 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M’f’g  Chemists  Dept.  N,  SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  i.s  easier  to  keep  up  than  catch  up.  It 
takes  two  years  for  treoH  to  bear  after  the 
foliage  is  destroyed.  Remember,  too.  that 
dormant  spraying  is  important,  and  n 
Bomo  states  spraying  la  compulsory 
Sprayed  fruit  is  good  fruit,  and  good  fruit 
always  brings  a  good  price  in  any  season. 


ISON  ACE 


Use  In  any  wagon. 


Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  'Fraction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry 
house  and  homeuses 
Our'  'Spray'  'booklet 
shows  now  you  can 
buy  barrel  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  and 
build  to  larger  uses 
when  you  need  it 
Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  this  line  and 
write  us  for*  ‘Spray 
booklet  and  ourspray 
calendar,  both  »reo. 

BatemanMTgCo. 

Box  24 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


Hand'S  Power 


THE  better  you  spray 
■  *  the  more  y 

chards  pay.  High  pressure 
spraying  is  100%  efficient. 
Itgives  nfinermist,  more 
penetrating, 
saves  time 
and 
solu¬ 
tion. 


Our 


and  power  spray-  34  on  High  Pres¬ 
era  for  small  or  iure  Spraying  and 
large  orchards.  Complete  Catalog 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO.,  Galva,  III. 


sprayers 
are  guar¬ 
anteed  300 
lbs.  pressure. 
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Dusting  the  Apple  Orchard 

(Continued  from  page  332)  ■ 

1  i 

'Ml  ft*  K  k.  "H*nBB"**«*****»»***«ft 

This  would  permit  more  rapid  work  in 
the  orchard  ;  would  allow  more  time  for 
pen  on;  "i  fe.i.a  work;  would  eliminate  the 
bevy  spray  tank  and  hi^li  pressure  ma- 
ehi  ry ;  van.! '  per-  !•  .  pplieations  at 

eritical  times  in  spite  of  w  t  ground  and, 
if  as  effective  as  experiments  indicate, 
would  give  a  higher  percentage  of  first- 
class  fruit. 

Three  Years’  Experiments  — The  ex- 
periments  of  1011.  1012  and  1012  were 
performed  by  Dr.  Blodgett,  then  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  in  the  Agricultural  College. 
In  1011  neither  insects  nor  diseases  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  experimental  orchard.  In 
1012  the  results  in  seal)  and  in  insect  con¬ 
trol  were  slightly  in  favor  of  dusting. 
Scab  infections  were  light,  but  Codling 
moths  were  abundant,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table. 


Treatment 

Scab 

% 

<  ’odling 

Moth  Curonlio 

<i'n  % 

Untreated  . 

_  0. 

27.  73. 

Lime-sulphur  solution  0.7 

5.7  5.2 

Dust  mixture  .  . 

_  0.5 

1.3  6.0 

In  1012  the  results  were  again  in  favor 
of  dusting.  This  was  due  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  insect  control,  since  the  control  of 
scab  was  not  so  good  on  tbe  dusted  plat 
as  on  the  sprayed  one.  The  following 
table  shows  the  salient  features  of  the 
experiments : 


Codling  Spring 

Treatment  Scab  Moth  caterpillars 

'/r  %  % 


Untreated  . 

80 

12 

30 

Lime-sulphur  so- 

lotion  . 

21 

1  .4 

23 

Dust  mixture  . . 

33 

0.4 

4 

Further  Experiments. — In  1014  the 
experiments  were  enlarged.  In  two  of 
the  orchards  in  which  work  was  done, 
the  experiments  were  spoiled  because  “the 
professors”  had  to  give  examinations  the 
week  that  the  important  application 
should  have  been  made.  But  in  a  large 
Baldwin  orchard  20  years  of  age,  located 
in  Orleans  County,  proper  applications 
were  made  and  again  some  of  the  dusted 
plats  were  superior  to  the  sprayed  ones. 
Scab  and  Spring  caterpillars  such  as  bud- 
moth.  green  fruit- worm  and  leaf-roller 
were  the  important  troubles;  Codling 
moth  was  a  negligible  quantity.  The  re¬ 
sult  appears  in  the  following  table  : 


Leaf-roller 
Codling  and  green 
Treatment  Scab  Moth  fruit-worm 


Untreated  .. 

34. 

1.1 

«_•  »  . 

Lime-sulphur 
solution  .  . 

7. 

0.2 

14. 

Dust  mixture 

1  . 

4. 

0.3 

s. 

Dust  mixture 
♦> 

4. 

0.0 

S. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
control  of  leaf-roller  and  green  fruit- 
worm.  While  the  application  was  made 
too  late  to  be  most  effective  it  will  be 
noticed  that  either  of  the  dust  mixtures 
used  gave  better  control  than  the  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  dust  mixture  2,  tb' 
quantity  of  arsenate  of  lead  applied  per 
tree  was  actually  less  than  the  quantity 
applied  to  the  sprayed  trees.  It  appears 
therefore  that  dusting  is  just  as  effective 
or  more  effective  than  spraying  under  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  Mew  York.  Whether 
as  satisfactory  results  could  have  been 
secured  if  there  had  been  cedar  rust,  bit¬ 
ter  rot  or  apple  blotch  (not  sooty  blotch) 
to  fight  is  another  question. 

[Concluded  next  week.) 

PON  AM)  REDDICK  AND  C.  R.  CROSRY. 


Spraying  a  Mixed  Orchard. 

I  HAVE  a  small  orchard,  about  50  trees, 
consisting  of  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  prunes.  Trees 
have  been  planted  one  year.  I  think  it 
will  be  necessary  to  spray  them  this 
Spring,  as  powdery  mildew  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  one  apple  tree  late  last  Fall. 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  use  a  different 
spray  for  the  different  varieties  of  fruit, 
and  how  early  in  the  Spring  is  the  spray¬ 
ing  to  be  commenced,  and  how  often  re¬ 
peated?  W.  M.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Powdery  mildew  on  the  foliage  of 
young  trees  is  very  easy  to  control.  Gen-  | 
orally  speaking,  a  solution  composed  of 
three  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  three 


pounds  of  lump  lime,  to  50  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  applied  when  the  first  sign  of  the 
mildew  appears,  will  immediately  kill  the 
fungus.  There  is  a  little  advice,  how¬ 
ever,  which  any  amateur  with  a  young  or 
old  block  of  trees  can  well  afford  to  take, 
especially  when  they  are  located  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  San  Jose  scale  is  generally  es¬ 
tablished.  As  the  scale  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  city  of  Buffalo  and 
vicinity,  the  young  fruit  trees  should  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  early  in  the  Spring 
just  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  with 
a  solution  made  by  adding  one  gallon  of 
the  clear  amber-colored  lime-sulphur  to 
eight  gallons  of  water.  Be  sure  to  spray 
the  peach  trees  before  the  buds  start,  to 
control  the  peach  leaf  curl.  Another 
spray  applied  to  the  apple,  pear,  plum 
and  prune  trees  just  before  the  blossoms 
should  open,  using  lime— sulphur  one  gal¬ 
lon  to  40  gallons  of  water,  plus  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  will  control 
most  of  the  serious  leaf-eating  insects. 
No  further  spraying  should  be  necessary 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  while  the 
trees  are  young  and  non-bearing.  Yearly 
applications  of  the  above  mixtures  at  the 
stated  times  are  advisable.  r,.  F.  s. 


Strawberries  from  Florida. 

SOMETIME  ago.  I  noticed  an  article 
regarding  strawberry  culture  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  1  came  to  the  conclusion 
after  reading  it.  that  you  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  they  would  do  well  in  this 
State.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  that  is 
sufficient  proof  that  strawberries  not 
only  grow  vigorously,  but  are  one  of  the 
State’s  most  profitable  productions.  \Ye 
are  alive  to  the  fact,  that  our  State’s 
agricultural  and  horticultural  industries 
are  in  their  infancy,  but  we  are  pleased 
to  note  the  great  railroad  systems  are 
eagerly  penetrating  every  nook  and  corn¬ 
er  of  our  vast  territory,  and  the  near 
future  will  see  Florida  one  of  the  greatest 
fruit  and  vegetable  producing  States  in 
rhe  Union.  I  have  been  exasperated, 
many  times,  in  the  kind  of  settlers  that 
we  were  getting;  we  want  workers,  and 
workers  are  a  success. 

A.  E.  CHAMPLAIN. 

The  clipping  states  that  200,280  quarts 
<>f  strawberries,  netting  $46,709.22  have 
been  sent  from  Plant  City  this  season. 
The  growers  find  a  ready  market  for 
the  buyers  at  the  local 
no  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  disposing  of  all  the  berries  that 
can  be  picked. 

Shipments  by  days  were  as  follows: 


their  crop  in 
platform,  and 


Friday  . .  . 
Saturday  . 
Monday  . . 
Tuesday  . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 


Quarts. 
.  12.128 
.  12,440 
7.440 
7,080 
2,200 
3,040 


Price. 

$2,182.04 

2,083.20 

1.110.00 

1.102.00 

604.80 

547.20 


Totals  .  47, OSS  $7,637.84 

With  tin'  fine  weather  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  past  few  days  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  next  week’s  receipts  will  reach 
as  high  as  60.000  quarts.  The  damaging 
effects  of  the  heavy  rains  of  last  week  are 
rapidly  being  overcome  by  the  good 
weather  that  has  followed,  and  the  fruit 
is  beginning  to  look  better  than  it  has 
for  some  days  past. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it." — Adi'. 


ORDER  EARLY  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Berry 

Baskets 

✓  A  R  R  QW 

X  BRAND'*® 

Quart  and  Pint  Berry  Baskets 
Peach  Baskets  all  sizes 
Best  quality  goods  Factory  Prices 

Berry,  Peach  and 
Grape  Crates,  etc. 

I Write  For  Illustrated  Catalogue 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

115  Warren  Street,  New  York 
Established  1884  Incorporated  1911 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
F  ree  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Kerry  Jlox  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 11  Net*  Albany  .Ind. 


I  What  will  if  cost  You 
Not  to  spray 
For  Aphis  ? 


Black  leaf 40 


owwnil  NMMii«|iniH^ 

NICOTINE -SULPHATE 


V  * 


APHIS  INJURED  PERFECT 

§t  The  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agric.  Says  $30,000,000 

is  the  annual  damage  done  to  t  he  American  fruit  crop  by  insects. 

Aphis  causes  a  considerable  .part  of  this  loss  and  the  standard  in¬ 
secticide  recommended  by  experiment  stations  and  spraying  ex¬ 
perts  for  this  and  ninny  other  orchard  pests  is 

“BLACK  LEAF  40” 

Guaranteed  to  contain  40%  Nicotine 

“BLACK  LEAF  40"  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  insects;  but  for 
Aphis,  Pear  Psyla.  Hop  Louse, 
and  many  other  soft-bodied  suck¬ 
ing  insects  it  has  proven  to  be  a 
highly  effective  and  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  insecticide. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  PROTECT  YOUR  ORCHARD 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  “Black  Leaf  40’’,  send  us  P.  O.  Money  Order  for 
$2.50  and  we  will  send  you,  express  prepaid,  a  2  pound  can  that  will  make  200  gallons  of 
effective  spraying  solution.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  about  the  insecticide  you  need,  write  us, 
send  specimens,  or  give  descriptions  of  your  insect  enemies  and  we  will  help  you  to  find 
tbe  proper  insecticide. 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO.  Dept.  L.  Louisville,  Ky. 

incorporated 


^  THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SPRAY 

for  Apple  Aphis— just  as  the  leaf 
buds  show  green.  Don’t  delay 
till  the  foliage  gives  the  Aphis 
protection.  Use  “BLACK  LEAF 
40“  when  buds  are  like  the  one 
shown  in  tins  picture.  Write  us 
for  Apple  Aphis  Bulletin. 


2  Pounos  Price$?4i 

MAKtS  tOO  6AU. 
EFFECTIVE  SPRAY. 

IbrKfflluckylcdtfJtlWuct  Cl 
uumvi  at,  tonuoci. 


ORCHARD  DUSTER 


I  he  only  Duster  capable  of  doing  satisfac¬ 
tory  work.  Used  and  endorsed  by  the  New 
\  ork  and  other  Experiment  Stations.  Spec¬ 
ial  machines  for  dusting  hops,  potatoes,  cotton 
and  other  field  and  garden  crops.  Made  in  all 
sizes  from  hand  to  power  Orchard  Duster 
shown  above.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices  and 
booklet,  “Howto  Prepare  Dust  Mixtures.” 

W.  L.  TERHUNE 

Sole  Eastern  Agent 

WATERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SPRAY  - SIIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  spraying 
outfit  when  you  cun  get  our  Winner  No.  1  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $110.00.  It  will  handle 
4  nozzles,  giving  5 1  (.  gallons  of  liiiuid  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.;  comes  complete  with 
100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  host*,  all  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Price  on  skids,  $110.00,  or  on  wheels. 
$135.00.  We  have  two  larger  sizes,  one  with  150 
gallon  and  one  with  200  gallon  tank.  Send  for 
information.  If  you  need  power  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose,  you  need  to  know  about  Excel¬ 
sior  engines.  They  are  reliable  and  durable. 
Tell  us  your  power  needs  and  get  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  catalog  free  ou  request. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Over  10,000  Sold 
the  Past  Season 

The  <reatcHt  labor  having  tool  ever  in 
vutitod.  Knits  easier  and  does  u  great 
•leal  butter  work  Hihii  any  other  garden 
cultivator  upon  the  market*  Works  the 
soil  at  an  even  depth  all  down  the  row. 
(}«•  hutwoen  the  rows  or  astride  tbe  row. 
to  push  than  a  lawn  mower, 
shipped  Into  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  many  foreign  count¬ 
ries.  Write  us  for  Special  Price 
and  Catalogue. 

Dep’t  E 

IHE  SCHAIBLE 
MFC  CO. 

Elyria,  Ohio 


WANTED— Responsible  representative  in 
each  county.  New  combination.  12  tools  in 
1.  Sells  at  sight,  to  farmers,  teamsters,  con¬ 
tractors,  etc.  Weight,  24  pounds.  Lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
Easy  work.  Big  profits.  One  agent’s  profit 
$45.50  in  one  day.  Another  $1000  in  Dec.  1914. 
We  start,  you.  Write  today  for  Big  Color 
Plate.  Quick  action  secures  exclusive  sale. 
Harrah  Mfg.  Co..  Box  M,  Bloomfield.  Ind 


A 


“CYCLONE” 
TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

Saves  its  cost  in  10  to  12  days’  use 
and  enables  you  to  tile  land  this  year 
which,  because  of  expense  of  ditching 
by  other  means,  you  might  put  off 
until  next  year.  This  means 

“ CROP  INSURANCE  ” 

Yon  insure  your  buildings,  why  not 
your  crops?  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Jeschke  Mfg.  Co. 

BAKER -BARRON,  Inc. 

Eastern  and  Export  Sales  Managers 

BARRON  BUILDING 
221  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Fleece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling,  write  us 
stating  tbe  quantity  you  have,  with  the 
grade,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
delivered  on  ears  your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchant* 
5  Railroad  Row  Whitt  River  Junction,  Vt. 


I IRHTNINR  RflflS  Per  ft-  Best  quality  soft 

Liunimnu  nuuo  copper  cable.  Freight  prepaid. 
O.  O.  I).  and  30  days’  trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Complete  Installing  directions.  Valuable  catalogue 
free.  ROBINSON  &  SEIDEL  CO  Box  58.  Washingtonviile.  P„ 


Planter* 

Cultivators  ^rTnao  / 

Snravers  J.UU  /< 

Dinners  Planting 

More  important  than  ever. 
The  U .  S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 

ill  be  high*  This  planter 

puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
space,  saves  at  least 
bushel  of  teed  every  acre* 
no  injury  to  seed,  no 
disease  carried,  best 
distribution  of 
f  erti  lizer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 

Bateman 
If  To  Co. 

Box  25 
GrenlocA, 

H.  J. 


BIGGEST 

YIELDS 

with 


show 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  for  free  I 
illustrated 
booklet. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose.  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases.  Massee .  1.60 

I.andsoape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.6* 
Clovers.  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


2,000  to  3,000  hours.  This  test  proves  that  with  ordinary  can 
the  "Dreadnaught”  should  last  ten  seasons  or  more.  Requires 
less  than  1 Vi  H.  P.  to  deliver  rated  capacity  — 5.3  gal.  per 
Has  heavy  brass  plungers,  outside  packed 


minute,  was  neavy  crass  plungers,  outside  packed;  non¬ 
corroding;  uses  either  rotary  or  reciprocating  agitator; 
all  parts  accessible;  width  1814  in.,  length  22  in.,  height 
18  in.—  powerful,  compact,  durable.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you 


—  50  kinds  —  hand,  barrel,  knapsack,  pow¬ 
er  —  one  for  every  purpose.  All  severely 
tested  and  fully  guaranteed.  Backed 
by  65  years’  pump-making  experience. 
Consultation  on  your  requirements, 
free.  Every  machine  fully  describ¬ 
ed  in  our  valuable  free  book, 
l  “HowTo  Spray”— which  covers  i 
t  the  subject  thoroughly.  Your  M 

^  copy  awaits  you.  Plan  for  M 
u  clean,  healthy,  profitable 
orchard  now.  Write  us. 

m  THE  GOULDS  S 
m  MFG.  CO.  B 

Largest  Mfrs.  of  pumps  .  \ 

for  all  purposes. 

jHkvA  Main  Office  and  Workn: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  MKK 

Branch  Houses:  ^^B 

HPt  Poston  New  York  ^^B 

Chicaso  Atlanta  ^^B\ -  , 
r Houston  ^^B ' 


i  by  putting  low  “Electric”  Steel  Wheels  on  \ 
'  your  old  running  gear,  or  by  getting  a  low  ' 
wheel  “Handy”  wagon.  Broad  tired  steel 
wheels  make  lighter  draft — donot  rut  roads  or 
fields— never  rot  or  dry  out — save  money  in  re¬ 
pairs.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  «  Quincy,  t 

Streets  Illinois  J) 


1915. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EasyonMan 
and  Team 

THE  David  Bradley  Disc  Har- 
A  row  possesses  every  good 
point  a  reliable  harrow  should 
have,  many  of  them  exclusive 
Bradley  features.  Built  to  last 
and  save  wear  and  tear  on  man 
and  team.  27  styles  and  sizes. 
Prices  $15.95  and  up.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  excellent  im¬ 
plement  today.  Send  for  our 
special  Disc  Harrow  Offer.  It 
will  interest  you. 

$eai$.Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 

Si 


^/lllllllllllllllllll 


iiiitmimmim\N 


mi  C.plain  view 
LULC  seed  planter 


Has  no  Brush  or  Metal  Cut-off,  Never  faMing  Gravita¬ 
tion  selects  the  seed.  It  excels  in  accuracy  for  Corn. 
Peas,  Beans,  Peanuts,  etc.  Most  remarkable  seed  planter 
— practical — useful — simple — yet  most  surprising.  Write 
for  full  description. 

THE  COLE  PLANTER  has  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  in  many  states,  many  years, 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  COLE  Plain  View  Seed 
Planter— the  most  won¬ 
derful  improvement 
in  seed  planters  6incc 
time  began. 

Write  today! 


by  the 
operator 


MFG.  CO. 

Box  8,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Post 

Tho  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  trout  ot  tee 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  ot  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  It  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  If  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you.  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  it  for  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 
GOODELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Meeker 
Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hees 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 
SOUTHPORT  -  -  CONNECTICUT 


THE  GENUINE 

SMITH 


- 


STUMP  PULLERSa 


Smith  Grubber  JCo 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT-15B  Lfl  CRESCENT;  MlNN 
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•  :  Notes  on  Practical  Spraying  :  J 

(Concluded  from  page  351)  l 

L . . . _ . J 

Lime-Stjli’VUR  is  easily  made  at  home. 
It  is  true  the  homemade  will  not  be  as 
concentrated  as  the  commercial,  but  a 
hydrometer  only  costs  a  trifle,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  figuring  will  show  tho  proper  dilu¬ 
tion  from  any  concentration.  The  same 
thing  is  true  as  regards  lead  arsenate, 
though  not  with  tho  force  that  applies  to 
lime-sulphur,  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned, 
hut  no  one  who  has  compared  tho  fine¬ 
ness  of  division  and  diffusion  through  the 
spray  tank  of  the  newly  made  arsenate 
and  that  prepared  from  the  ordinary 
stock  paste,  would  need  any  argument  as 
to  which  is  preferable.  At  the  same  price 
I  would  use  the  homemade.  I  have  used 
zinc  arsenite  in  place  of  load  arsenate  for 
two  seasons,  hut  can  see  no  advantage, 
and  there  was  more  russeting  of  tho  ap¬ 
ples  where  it  was  used.  The  place  that 
iron  sulphide  will  take  is  still  in  doubt. 
It  worked  well  with  me  in  limited  way, 
and  T  shall  test  it  further,  hut  I  am  not 
willing  yet  to  trust  it  unreservedly.  If 
aphis  of  any  sort  appears  in  large  num¬ 
bers  the  only  thing  I  have  found  really 
I  serviceable  is  a  tobacco  extract  or  the 
nicotine  solution,  which  can  ho  safely 
^  added  to  the  lime-sulphur  and  load-ar¬ 
senate  solution.  The  drawback  to  its  use 
is  tho  cost.  The  addition  of  nicotine  adds 
a  couple  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  each 
tankful  of  spray,  and  as  aphis  repro¬ 
duces  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  an¬ 
other  application  is  likely  to  be  needed  in 
a  couple  of  weeks,  and  the  final  result  is 
that  to  treat  the  aphis  is  pretty  expen¬ 
sive.  My  own  practice  is  to  disregard  the 
aphis  except  when  unusually  bad.  The 
ladybirds  have  kept  down  the  numbers 
within  bearable  limits,  except  for  occa¬ 
sional  trees,  and  it  saves  considerable  to 
spray  only  these  unfortunates. 

Making  Lime-Sulphur  At  Home. — • 
T  think  that  a  steam  boiler  is  the  ideal 
method  of  cooking  lime-sulphur,  hut  wo 
have  not  yet  got  round  to  it,  and  as  we 
make  from  50  to  100  barrels  of  concen¬ 
trated  solution  each  year,  h.v  the  open 
kettle  method,  I  see  no  reason  why  any¬ 
one  with  a  moderate  amount  of  spraying 
should  not  make  his  own,  and  save  quite 
a  little  money.  We  have  a  large  soap 
kettle,  holding  nearly  200  gallons,  sot 
on  a  framework  of  stone,  the  bottom  be¬ 
ing  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  We 
use  trash  or  cord  wood  as  fuel  and  find 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  boiling 
temperature.  We  start  a  fire  with  25  to 
50  gallons  of  water  in  the  kettle  and 
when  it  warms  up  we  add  a  hundred 
pounds  of  unslaked  lime.  We  are  par¬ 
ticular  to  get  a  lime  as  free  from  magne¬ 
sia  as  possible,  as  we  need  calcium- 
carbonate  for  the  chemical  work.  As 
the  lime  slakes  it  helps  to  heat  the  water, 
and  while  it  is  boiling  we  add  gradually 
200  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur,  and 
also  add  enough  water  to  bring  the 
amount  up  to  or  a  little  more  than  100 
gnllons.  Then  we  keep  up  a  fire  that 
will  keep  the  kettle  boiling  steadily  for 
about  an  hour,  during  which  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  stirred  continually,  or  nearly  so, 
and  water  is  added  as  it  is  needed  to 
keep  the  quantity  lip  to  the  hundred- 
gallon  mark.  Sometimes  the  boiling 
takes  longer  than  others.  We  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  time,  but  when  the  sulphur 
is  all  dissolved,  as  shown  by  the  color 
of  the  solution  and  h.v  taking  up  a  dip¬ 
perful  of  the  solution  and  looking 
through  it  while  pouring,  if  we  see  no 
particles  of  sulphur  we  call  the  work 
done,  and  ladle  out  the  kettle  into  near¬ 
by  barrels.  We  use  open-headed  bar¬ 
rels;  the  closed  ones  would  be  better,  but 
as  we  use  it.  almost  as  soon  as  made  we 
find  the  open  barrels  easier.  After  the 
solution  is  cold,  each  hatch  is  tested  with 
a  hydrometer,  and  it  is  then  simple  to 
dilute  it  to  obtain  the  desired  strength. 

Rhode  Island.  ll.  w.  HEATON. 


The  lanky  youth  who  occupied  a  seat 
in  a  passenger  coach  persisted  in  sticking 
his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  hrakeinan  was  passing  through 
the  coach,  and  he  touched  the  youth  on 
the  hack.  “Better  keep  your  head  inside 
the  window.”  advised  the  brakeman.  “I 
kin  look  out  the  winder  if  I  want  to,” 
answered  the  youth.  “I  know  you  can,” 
warned  the  brakeman.  “But  if  you  dam¬ 
age  any  of  the  ironwork  on  the  bridges 
you’ll  pay  for  it.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Mulconroy  Flexible 
Metallic  Spray  Hose 

Can’t  Kink,  Twist, 

Burst,  Collapse 
or  Chafe 

LIGHT 
STRONG 
FLEXIBLE 

Answers  all  requirements 
for  all  kinds  of  spraying. 
lOOO  lbs.  pressure  will  not 
burst  it.  Easily  coiled  in  a  three  inch  circle.  Tube  specially  compounded  to  stand  spraying 
solutions.  Hose  cannot  kink,  and  therefore  delivers  full  capacity  at  all  times.  Outside 
protected  against  knocks,  dragging  over  rough  surfaces,  and  sharp  turns. 

Trial  order  will  show  satisfaction  and  economy. 

MaBn„^yc,byod  MULCONROY  COMPANY,  Inc.  Es,^s7hod 

PHILADELPHIA  (Agents  Wanted)  NEW  TORE 


Ki 


help  to  make  SPRAYING  a  paying 
proposition  everywhere.  They  do  thor¬ 
ough  work  quickly  and  economically.  Built  to 
render  lasting  eervice.  Ask  all  good  dealers. 

Spraying  Guide  and  Catalog  Free 

How  to  spray  and  when  is  fully  explained  in 
this  unique  book  which  answers  all  spray¬ 
ing  questions.  Describes  our  complete  lino 
of  spray  pumps  for 
all  purposes. 


Dealing  Nozzles 

fit  all  spray 
pumps.  Famed 
for  good  work. 
Nino  styles,  all 
fully  guaranteed 

Write  Today! 


Gladly  mailed 
free.  Write  a 
postcard  today. 

The  Doming  Co. 
211  Depot  St. 
Salem,  Ohio 


Bucket.  Barrel.  4-  nnd  6-Ttow  Potato  Sprayer*, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc.  World’s  best  line.  Allfatest 
devices.  Mechanical  liquid  agitation  and  strainer 
cleaning.  Tell  us  your  needs— let  us  advise  you.  Cata¬ 
log  with  spray  formulas  and  directions  free.  Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.>  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.  ¥• 


KANT-KL0G  SPRAYER-i 


0  sizes  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 


Carter  Century 
Power  Sprayer 

O  q  is  just  the  combination  many 
fruit  growers  have  been 
looking  for— it  is  an 
ideal  rig  for  the  small 
fruit  grower  and  in 
many  Cases  will  take 

tho  place  of  an  ex- 

// lys*!1*  !■ . nsSm  —  pensive  outfit. 

//  Th0  largo  or- 

rdist  needs 
i  to  help  out 
when  spraying 
— must  be  done 
in  a  hurry. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  rlg-guod  for 
150  lbs.  pressure— send  your  address 
and  we  will  tell  you  till  about  it. 
Full  lino  Gpsolino  Engines  and  Pumps 
Air  Pressure  Water  Systom 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  150  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

mini  1 1  ii  i  m  i  mi  mi  111111111111111111111111  iiiuuuuuuuuuuuuuun 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  *• 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  s 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  bo  almost  iinpossi-  jj 
ble  iu  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  s 
and  u  ivc  much  hard  work.  5 


WHEEL  HOES  i 
AND  DRILLS! 


 Rochester,  N.  Y> 


IRON  AGE 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge*  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2,50  to  $12.  One 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  arid 
write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening 
With  Modern  Tools**  Free. 


Wheel 
Hoe 


BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenloch,N.  J. 
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SCARLET  FEVER. — The  children  are 
all  right,  progressing  well  through 
their  tedious  siege.  As  I  stated 
last  week  we  turned  the  old  house 
into  a  hospital.  The  two  children  are 
there  with  a  nurse  and  will  stay  there 
until  the  doctor  says  “come  out.”  Food 
is  passed  in  to  them,  and  they  are  kept 
comfortable  with  every  precaution  against 
spreading  the  disease.  Our  own  house 
has  been  fumigated  and  the  other  children 
are  not  sick.  In  case  of  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  of  this  sort  I  think  there  are  two 
family  duties  which  come  first.  Get  a 
good  doctor  and  do  just  exactly  what  he 
says.  Then  take  every  possible  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
I  have  already  had  a  number  of  letters 
from  people  who  say  the  doctors  do  not 
know  and  who  advise  all  sorts  of  methods 
and  treatments.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  raise 
no  objection  whatever  to  what  you  see  fit 
to  do  to  yourselves  and  your  children. 
You  may  try  all  the  experiments  you 
please,  but  when  it  comes  to  sickness  in 
our  family  I  get  as  far  from  experiment 
as  I  can.  There  is  too  much  danger  from 
deafness,  blindness,  kidney  trouble  and 
other  complications  to  play  with  scarlet 
fever.  As  for  scattering  the  disease  I 
have  heard  of  cases  wnere  children  were 
sent  to  school  right  along  with  light  cases 
of  the  disease !  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  are  some  well-meant  and  violent 
people  who  denounce  vaccination  and  doc¬ 
tors’  care  generally.  I  think  most  of 
them  are  honest  and  I  have  no  argument 
with  them.  They  may  do  as  they  like 
with  their  own  children,  and  all  T  ask  is 
that  they  grant  us  the  same  privilege  to 
care  for  our  children.  Our  little  folks 
will  stay  right  in  that  room  until  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  run  its  course.  No  one  likes  to 
be  held  a  prisoner.  This  old  stone  house, 
150  years  or  more  old,  has  seen  many 
things  both  sober  and  stirring.  If  its 
low-walled  rooms  could  talk  what  a  story 
they  could  tell.  A  poet  or  a  novelist  con¬ 
fined  within  this  old  house  might  enliven 
his  waiting  hours  by  calling  up  pictures 
of  the  shades  which  come  back  to  their 
old  home  and  sit  with  him  through  the 
lonely  days  and  silent  nights.  Our  boys 
are  not  poets  and  they  care  little  for 
shades.  They  just  have  to  wait  with 
what  patience  they  can  muster  until  the 
siege  is  over.  We  miss  them.  Some¬ 
thing  seems  wrong  with  my  work.  1 
could  not  understand  what  it  was  until  1 
saw  that  what  I  missed  was  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  being  interrupted  by  noise  and 
questions,  and  of  having  my  books  and 
papers  upset  and  put  out  of  place! 

Hens  and  Weather. — Washington’s 
Birthday  was  like  a  day  in  middle  April 
— sunny  and  warm.  I  have  known  this 
holiday  to  come  to  us  with  great  drifts 
of  snow  and  zero  weather.  We  are  pro¬ 
gressing,  and  the  trees  are  evidently  be¬ 
ginning  to  wake  up  and  show  the  color  of 
life.  At  about  this  time  every  year  we 
begin  to  worry  more  or  less  about  the 
peach  buds.  This  warm  sun  starts  them 
and  Jack  Frost  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
steal  out  of  the  North  a  little  later  and 
catch  them  open.  It  is  too  warm  now 
for  safety,  but  I  hope  for  a  month  of 
cooler  weather  before  the  buds  start  too 
far  out.  We  have  had  something  of  a 
crop  on  our  hills  every  year,  and  I  shall 
keep  on  expecting  peaches  until  the  trees 

fail  to  bloom . Our  hens  are  tuning 

up  properly.  I  am  comparing  the  record 
of  our  11  Reds  with  the  pens  at  the  con¬ 
test.  They  were  a  little  slow  to  start, 
but  now  give  5  or  0  eggs  per  day.  They 
have  been  mated  with  a  cockerel  that 
has  an  egg  pedigree  hard  to  beat.  Ilis 
mother  and  both  grandmothers  were  hens 
with  noted  records,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  theory  that  the  hen  passes 
her  good  qualities  on  through  her  sons 
the  daughters  of  “Redman”  ought  to  be 
good  ones.  Our  plan  is  to  obtain  a  good 
number  of  chicks  from  this  mating,  push 
them  along  through  the  Summer  and  in 
the  Fall  enter  10  of  the  best  pullets  at  the 
egg-laying  contest.  Then  by  selecting  and 
testing  and  obtaining  the  best  layers  we 
can  find  we  hope  to  build  up  a  strain  of 
laying  birds  that  will  be  worth  while. 
There  is  nothing  easy  about  it.  and  the 
road  winds  up  against  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  failures,  but  I  think  this  is 
the  way  to  go  at  it. 


THE  KUKAL 

Why  not  advise  fruit  growers  to  keep 
more  hogs?  They  are  good  workers  in  an 
apple  orchard.  j.  b.  r. 

Like  everything  else  the  hog  has  his 
good  and  bad  points.  Some  people  think 
they  can  turn  a  drove  of  hogs  into  an 
apple  orchard — let  them  alone  and  turn 
off  several  tons  of  pork  in  the  Fall.  Try 
it  if  you  think  disappointment  is  good 
discipline.  Left  to  himself,  without 
proper  food  and  care  a  hog  would  ruin  an 
apple  tree.  lie  will  tear  up  the  ground 
around  it,  break  off  the  roots  and  do  mis¬ 
chief  generally  with  his  snout.  Then  he 
will  rub  against  the  tree  until  the  bark  is 
scraped  off  and  gnaw  around  the  trunk 
like  a  rabbit.  He  does  all  this  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 
It  is  his  nature  to  rub  and  scratch.  Why 
not  work  with  nature  by  driving  three 
stout  stakes  into  the  ground  around  the 
tree?  The  hog  can  rub  these  stakes  to 
his  heart’s  content  and  do  no  damage. 
He  gnaws  the  bark  and  digs  because  his 
food  is  lacking  in  bone-forming  food  and 
“tonics.”  Keep  a  box  containing  wood 
ashes,  salt  and  sulphur  where  he  can  al¬ 
ways  get  to  it.  Let  him  have  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  charcoal  and  feed  him  a  little 
wheat  bran  with  his  corn.  It  will  pay  to 
feed  a  hog  in  an  orchard  about  as  we 
feed  dry  mash  to  our  hens.  Let  him  help 
himself.  A  hog  knows  when  he  has 
enough,  and  with  a  variety  of  food  and  a 
place  to  work  and  dig  he  will  take  care 
of  the  windfall  apples  and  make  pork. 
But  what  will  you  do  with  the  pork  after 
he  makes  it?  Before  you  start  in  with  a 
drove  of  hogs  make  sure  of  a  market. 
Under  our  present  system  of  distribution 
small  quantities  of  meat  are  hard  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  unless  you  can  develop  some  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Some  people  are  greatly  prej¬ 
udiced  against  the  hog.  We  find  him  a 
useful  animal,  provided  you  can  work  up 
a  market  for  the  pork. 

Cover  Crops. — This  warm  weather 
makes  the  rye  and  vetch  show  up.  That’s 
one  great  thing  about  rye.  It  is  a  tough, 
hardy  plant,  and  every  little  sunny  time 
starts  it  along.  Though  the  growth 
above  ground  may  seem  small  if  you 
could  get  down  into  the  soil  you  would  be 
astonished  at  the  root  growth.  The  net- 
work  of  roots  extends  all  over  the  soil  and 
fills  it  completely.  Last  Fall  when  the 
question  of  potash  for  this  season’s  crops 
began  to  look  serious  we  urged  all  who 
could  to  sow  cover  crops  and  particularly 
rye  and  turnips.  I  feel  very  sure  that 
turnips  are  able  to  feed  on  the  stores  of 
potash  in  the  soil  where  many  other 
plants  would  have  to  be  fed.  At  any  rate 
the  living  crops  growing  on  through  Fall 
and  Winter  will  save  loss  of  various  kinds 
of  plant  food.  When  the  green  crop  is 
plowed  under  in  Spring  the  chemical 
action  started  by  its  fermentation  will,  if 
handled  properly,  make  the  soil  give  up 
something  of  its  fertility.  Thus,  if  T  had 
my  way,  every  fruit  and  garden  farm,  at 
least,  would  be  covered  with  a  thick, 
living  crop. 

Wiiat  To  Do  With  It. — Briefly  stated 
the  object  is  to  plow  this  mass  of  green 
stuff  into  the  soil,  pack  it  down  hard  and 
then  use  lime.  Home  will  be  tempted  this 
year  of  high  prices  to  let  the  rye  form 
grain  and  harvest  it  as  such.  I  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  We  have  started  out 
with  a  definite  plan  of  stuffing  our  soil 
with  humus  and  this  must  be  done  with 
cover  crops  if  at  all.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
be  switched  away  from  a  definite  plan  by 
a  temporary  rise  in  grain.  Far  better 
stick  right  to  your  fruit,  and  plow  the 
cover  crop  under. 

When  to  plow  it  under  will  depend  on 
the  season  very  largely.  With  a  wet 
Spring  and  the  soil  full  of  moisture  we 
let  the  rye  stand  until  shoulder  high,  at 
least.  If  the  season  is  dry,  it  will  pay 
better  in  the  end  to  put  the  rye  under 
while  knee  high,  for  if  it  stand  too  long 
in  a  dry  season  the  moisture  will  be 
sucked  out  of  the  soil,  and  all  crops  will 
suffer.  As  soon  as  it  is  under  pack  the 
soil  hard  with  a  plank  drag  or  a  roller 
The  object  of  this  is  to  crush  the  crop 
which  you  have  plowed  under  down  into 
a  solid  mass  If  left  loose  and  open  the 
air  will  work  in  too  freely  and  dry  out 
the  soil  and  also  cause  a  rapid  fermen¬ 
tation  which  will  sour  the  soil. 

Use  Ltme. — I  think  it  pays  to  use  lime 
on  our  farm  whenever  a  green  crop  is 
plowed  under  Our  soil  is  naturally  sour 
and  hard.  The  lime  sweetens  it  and  helps 
break  up  the  soil  and  it  also  hastens  decay 
of  the  cover  crop.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  we  are  told  by  some  good  writers 
that  we  should  not  plan  to  use  up  this 
organic  matter  rapidly,  but  store  it  up  in 
the  soil— like  treasures  stored  up  in 
Heaven  I  presume.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  store  up  these 
heavenly  treasures  is  to  make  our  earthly 
treasures  rapidly  available.  So  when  I 
plow  annual  cover  crops  into  the  soil  I 
want  to  make  them  active  at  once.  That 
is  what  we  put  them  there  for.  So  I  use 
an  active  form  of  lime — yearly  applica¬ 
tions  of  about  GOO  pounds  per  acre  This 
is  harrowed  in  after  plowing  under  the 
cover  crop.  In  this  way  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  buy  manure  or  in 
fact  to  use  it  except  on  the  garden  fields 
near  the  buildings.  I  find  it  hard  to  make 
some  of  our  people  believe  that  a  cover 
crop  grown  through  Fall  and  Winter  and 
plowed  under  each  year,  with  lime,  will 
take  the  place  of  manure  if  the  proper 
chemicals  are  used  with  it.  Yet  the  cover 
crop  will  certainly  do  this,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  the  Eastern  fruit 
grower  must  come  to  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  game.  it.  w.  c. 


MORE  EFFICIENT  FARMING 


SAVES  ITS  COST  EVERY  YEAR 

The  Chase  Farm  Tractor  saves  its  cost  every  year  in 
labor.  It  increases  the  farmer’s  efficiency  three  fold.  Big¬ 
ger  crops — better  crops — more  ground  cultivated.  It  serves 
all  purposes — ploughing,  dragging,  cultivating,  driving  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  It  does  the  work  of  six  men  and  six  teams. 
A  machine  that  is  guaranteed! 

If  you  can’t  keep  the  machine  busy  all  the  time,  take 
contracts  from  your  neighbors.  There’s,  big  profits  in  this 
business. 

Let  us  tell  you  our  easy  purchase  plan.  Write  to-day  for 
free  literature. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Farm  Tractor  Department 

101  West  Street,  -  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Only  Sulky,  Plow  With  These; 


Roller  Bearing. 

, foot-trip) 


PATENTED 


’Special  Springs 

ICLEVISj 

PATENTED 


Suppose  you  had  a  Sulky  Plow  with  which  you  could  lift  a  plow  almost  instantly 
by  transmitting  power  through  ONE  part  only  — a  sulky  plow  that,  would  plow  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  roughest,  stoniest  ground— and  even  on  a  side  hill.  Think  of  the  bother, 
work  and  time  you  could  save.  These  advantages  are  now  yours  because  of  the  two  new 

and  exclusive  features  found  only  in  the 

EDDY  No.  666  Reversible  SULKY  PLOW 


The  1815  Model  lias  the  roller-bearing  FOOT-TRII’. 
It  enables  you  to  lift  your  plow  by  the  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot — not  several  complicated  auxiliary 
parts  for  transmitting  power— hut  one  part  only. 

Our  SPECIAL  SPRING  CLEVIS  keeps  the  lino  of 
draft  in  the  right  position  every  minute  no  matter 
how  rough  or  stony  the  ground. 


W.  EDDY 


Tlie  SPECIAL  TILTING  device  keeps  the  seat  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  steepest  slope. 

All  levers  are  in  convenient  reach.  Castings  of  tough 
malleable  iron.  Bails,  axles  and  wheels  are  of  steel.  Re¬ 
movable  dust-proof  boxes.  Adjustable  tongue.  Width 
of  furrow  regulated  by  a  lever  from  the  seat.  Entire 
plow  is  light  of  draft  and  of  weight — yet  extra  strong. 
Write  us  today  for  more  interesting  details  and  our  Special  Offer- 

PLOW  CO.,  10-20  EDDY  BLDG.,  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 


M  Pulverizes 

The  semi-steel  wheels  have  “V”’  shaped 
edges  and  the  rear  wheels  come  half-way 
between  the  front  ones.  No  lumps  arc  missed. 

It  Packs 

The  weight  presses  out  the  cracks  and 
air  spaces  left  by  turning  the  furrows,  or  by 
frost,  so  that  seeds  and  roots  arc  always 
closely  packed  in  moist  soils. 

It  Mulches 

The  rear  wheels  split  the  ridges  left  by 
the  front  wheels,  and  work  the  surface  over 
like  a  cultivator. 

The  Dunham  Culti-I’acker  is  a  Roller 
Bearing  Machine  easily  handled  by  two 
horses.  In  stock  in  every  State. 

The  L.  D.  DUNHAM  CO.,  SV": 


TRADE  MARK 


"Read  the  experience 
of  others  in  fitting 
their  fields. 

FREE  BOOK 

‘‘SOIL  SENSE” 

40  pages — illustrated. 
Write  before  you 
forget  it. 


; 


CROWN 


THE  EFFICIENT 
GRAIN  DRILL 

In  the  pick  of  rhe  up-to-date  Pu  nier  who  realize*  that  the 
best  drill  1b  needed  to  lnntire  maximum  result*.  It  em¬ 
bodies  more  valuable  individual  features  than  any  other 
grain  drill  made.  Tnlrty  years  of  Improvement  in  device* 
along  the  line  of  Honest  Construction  by  Drill  expert*  ha* 
resulted  in  this  great  Seeding  Msrhine. 

THE  GRAIN  DRILL  THAT  KNOWS  NO  EQUAL 
Our  machines  are  made  in  plain  or  combined  stxle*,  Hoe  or 
Disc,  Steel  or  Wood  Frame,  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Built 
to  latt  a  Lifetime. 

r n r r—pQHcrUAUe  Untalogues  and  Folder*,  giving 
■  ntL  reason  a,  with  proofs  why  the  <  ROW  N  in 
the  I  .end*- r  of  the  grain  drill  Held  of  today,  showing  why 
€KO\VN  machine*  mo  the  efficient  machines. 

Got  in  right  oil  this  Grain  Drill  question  by  writing  us 
today. 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  17,  PHELPS.  N.  Y 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


EASY  TO  ERECT  OK 
WOOD  OR  IROK 
POSTS 


TOP  FEED— NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  1 00  to  3,500  lbs.  por  acre, 
whether  material  bo  wet,  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Wriie  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Buy  Direct  at  Factory  Prices 


Our  Diamond  and  Square  Mesh  Farm, Field, Stock  and 
Poultry  Fences  and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Steel  Picket 
Fences  last  lonyer-cost  less  because  we  make  them 
right  and  sell  airoot.  ^Vrite  for  FREE  Catalog. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  337,  Ward  St.?  Decatur,  Ind. 

The  TOWNSEND  STRETCHER 

is  the  best  implement  made  for 
stretching  woven  wire  and  is  equal¬ 
ly  as  good  for  plain,  twisted  or  barb¬ 
ed  wire. .  It  has  steel  grips  that  never 
slip  and  is  a  very  durable  and  con¬ 
venient  implement.  Ask  your 
Hardware  Dealer  for  it.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

F.  R.  TOWNSEND 
Painted  Post  Now  York 


This 
fence 
appeals  to 
the  man  who 
takes  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  home 
and  wants  a  permanent 
improvement  at  moderate  cost. 
Built  of  large  wire,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized.  Will  last  many  years. 

Our  New  Republic  Royal  Blue  Farm  Gate 

is  made  rust  resisting  by  our  special  process  of 
galvanizing  — guaranteed  to  remain  rust-proof 
longer  than  any  electric  galvanizing  nowin  use  on 
Other  gates.  ‘‘U”endbarsdoaway  with  malleable 
connections  —  reduce  chance  of  breakage. 
Gate  raises  30  inches  at  front  end  and  12  in- 
chea  at  hinge  end.  See  vour  dealer.  Write 
for  illustrated  Folder  and  Catalog. 

Republic  Fence  and 
a*  ■  ■  I  Gate  Co. 

Mill  34  Republic  St. 

III  V  North 

Automatic  Wt  1  •  Chicago 

Stock  Proof 
Latch 


NEW 

BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE  1 

Send  name  on  postal  and  get  our 
book  and  sample  to  test.  Compare  our 
prices.  See  how  much  we  save  you.  Our 

Low  Prices  Start  at  13  Cents  Per  Rod 

Direct  from  factory,  we  pay  freight.  We  use  hard,  High  Carbon. 
4Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire,  Doable  Galvanized.  Over  150  styles  — 
^hog,  sheep,  poultry,  horse,  cattle,  rabbit  fence  — 
v  vfarm  gates,  self-raising  gates,  lawn  fence  and 
.gates.#  Mail  postal  today  for  new,  big, 

1  money-saving  catalog  and  free  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.' 
t»9  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  rep'.v  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SHOOT 


For  Fun 

"VTO  sport  equals  shooting  for 
pleasure  and  health,  and  shoot¬ 
ing  practice  is  mighty  useful  to  a 
farmer. 

Clay  target  shooting  is  the  school 
for  crack  shots. 

All  you  need  to  form  a  farmer’s 
trapshooting  club  is  a  barrel  of  clay 
targets  and  a 


HAND  TRAP 

Price  $4.00  at  your  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid  by  us.  Meet  on  your  farm  one 
week,  Smith’s  next,  Brown’s  next,  etc. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  Hand  Trap 
Booklet  No.  S-480,  which  shows  how 
to  throw  40-yd.  to  75-yd.  targets  that 
fly  just  like  ducks,  quail,  etc. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Established  1802  Wilmington,  Del. 


An  Outfit  of  Tools. 


WOULD  you  give  me  a  list  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  farm  of  100  acres  sup¬ 
porting  20  head  of  cattle,  four  horses, 
1,000  poultry  and  a  few  pigs?  a.  m.  s. 
We  will  assume  that  this  is  a  farm 


where  some  fruit  is  to  be  grown  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  stock  and  grain  and  also  some 
potatoes.  The  following  list  can  be  mod¬ 
ified  to  suit : 


One  manure  spreader. 

Two  large  walking  plows. 

One  small  plow. 

One  weeder. 

One  cutaway  or  disk  harrow. 

One  Acme  harrow. 

One  spring-tooth  harrow. 

One  riding  cultivator. 

One  single  walking  cultivator. 

One  mowing  machine. 

One  horse  rake. 

One  potato  planter. 

One  potato  digger. 

One  farm  wagon  with  rack. 

One  single  horse  wagon. 

One  marker. 

You  will,  of  course  need  hoes,  pitch- 
forks,  spades  and  other  hand  tools.  As 
you  have  two  teams  you  need  two  plows. 
On  favorable  ground  a  three-horse  riding 
plow  will  pay  but  you  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  work  two  teams  when  in  a  hur¬ 
ry  and  the  soil  is  just  right.  The  Cut¬ 
away  or  disk  is  very  useful  in  chopping 
up  plowed  ground  and  with  three  good 
horses  on  it  will  often  do  the  work  of  a 
plow.  The  Acme  is  used  for  crushing 
clods  and  fitting  the  surface  for  seeding. 
You  can  make  a  plank  drag  for  smashing 
down  or  scraping  the  soil.  The  spring- 
tooth  is  good  for  tearing  up  old  plowed 
sod,  or  for  working  among  stones.  It.  is 
a  great  tool  for  cultivating  trees.  On 


WALL  PAPER 

BARGAIN  B00K*|» 
FREE! 


Send  name  on 
postal  now  for 
beautiful  book 
of  75  new  patterns  and  lowest  prices, 
beginning  at  5c  per  doubleroll.  Send 

no  money— just  a  postal.  Hook  shows 
how  you  can  make  your  home  more 
cheerful,  brighter — a  delight  to  the 
eye.  Small  cost  will  surprise  you. 
Beautiful  pitterns  for  kitchen,  hall, 
parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms,  etc. 
Just  write  postal  today.  Address  as 


Just  a  Handy  Man  With  a  Wrench 

is  all  that’s  required  to  set  up 
a  Ooreorau  Tank  and  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  watertight  without 
paint,  putty,  white  lead  or 
calking 

Hut  better  than  this  it  re¬ 
quires  only  tightening  of  nuts 
to  make  it  stay  tight  after 
years  of  service. 

It’s  all  in  the  iron  bands 
with  adjustable  draw-rods 
at  the  intersections  placed 
over  antifriction  plat  e  s — 
draws  every  joint  tight  and  holds  it  there. 

Id  reeled  complete  and  every  part  numbered 
at  the  factory.  Made  of  the  best  material  50 
years'  manufacturing  experience  cat)  buy. 

Before  you  buy  any  kind  of  tank  or  windmill 
get  our  new  catalog.  It  will  save  you  money. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.,  j,*  ,K.T 


s 


WRITE  FOR  TflflA  V 
THIS  BOOK  ■  g 

Explaining  how  you  can 
develop  your  small  brook 
into  a  big  paying  invest¬ 
ment  how  you  car.  have 
Elect  lie  Eights  -  Run¬ 
ning  Witter  in  your  home 
— a  power  to  run  your 
small  machines.  A  water 
power  is  the  most  service¬ 
able  power  you  can  have — 
costs  nothing  to  maintain, 
and  is  always  ready  for 
work.  Your  copy  of  _  Small 
Water  Powers”  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you,  and  it  costs  you  nothing. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

HANOVER,  PA. 


I 


Tank  absolutely  guaranteed 


^  ay  1 _ 

for  5  years.  Wonderful  barKains  at  $49  cash 

(or  on  credit  at  ulitfht  advance  in  price. )  Outfit  includes  " 

600  Gallon  Cypress  Tank  and  20  ft.  steel  tower. 
B>^  Others  as  low  In  proportion. 

catalog  of  Complete  Water  Works  Equipment.^ 
for  special  proposition  No.  25. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  >-ertain  inven¬ 
tions.  liook  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’’ 
I  ‘What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  saie  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHAND1.EE,  Patent  Atfy’s 
Established  10  Years 

8S7  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


level  land  free  from  stones  a  two-horse 
riding  cultivator  will  be  very  useful.  It 
does  not  work  so  well  on  hilly  land.  It 
pays  to  have  two  walking  cultivators. 
We  add  the  weeder  to  this  list,  as  it  does 
superior  work  in  scratching  over  the  field 
when  the  crops  arc  small,  saving  much 
hand  work.  It  would  pay  better  to  have 
two  mowing  machines  if  you  can  afford  it, 
since  there  will  come  perfect  haying  days 
when  the  grass  is  just  right  when,  if 
you  can  work  two  machines  you  can  save 
the  price  of  one  in  a  season.  The  same  is 
true  of  rakes.  An  extra  tool  at  the  right 
time  quickly  pays  for  itself.  The  pota¬ 
to  planter  and  digger  will  pay  if  you 
have  five  acres  of  potatoes.  The  marker 
and  the  small  plow  are  necessary  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  crops  and  with  the  amount  of 
stock  you  mention  the  manure  spreader,  is 
necessary.  You  will  need  hay  slings  or 
a  horse  fork  at  the  barn  to  unload  the 
hay,  and  there  should  he  a  good  barn 
equipment  for  the  stock.  A  small  port¬ 
able  gasoline  engine  is  now  about  as  ne¬ 
cessary  as  a  hired  man.  The  list  here 
given  could  easily  he  extended.  There  are 
farmers  who  add  a  corn  harvester,  ditch¬ 
ing  plow,  lime  spreader,  roller,  sprayer 
and  other  machinery,  while  others  get 
along  with  one  plow,  one  harrow  and  a 
few  other  tools. 


Manure  for  Watermelons. 

WOULD  you  give  the  best  method  for 
growing  watermelons  for  home  use? 
K  leek  ley  Sweet  is  the  variety  gen¬ 
erally  planted.  Would  not  hog  manure 
re-enforced  with  acid  phosphate  be  an 
ideal  manure?  Last  year  fertilizer  was 
thoroughly  worked  in  the  soil  and  also  a 
handful  put  in  each  hill,  and  the  crop 
was  a  partial  failure.  I  grew  very  fine 
ones  on  the  same  ground  four  years  ago 
with  just  stable  manure  as  a  supplement. 
Nottingham,  Pa.  o.  w.  C. 


We  never  undertake  to  grow  water¬ 
melons  with  fertilizer  alone.  In  fact  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  seldom  used,  as  we  depend  al¬ 
together  on  manure.  Hog  manure  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best.  We  have  never  tried  it 
when  reinforced  with  acid  phosphate,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
If  hog  manure  is  not  available  then  good 
stable  manure  will  make  a  fine  substitute. 
The  usual  practice  here  is  to  mark  out 
the  ground  in  rows  eight  to  nine  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  rows  one  way  are 
made  with  a  two-horse  plow  set  deep,  so 
as  to  open  up  a  deep  furrow.  A  large 
forkful  of  manure  is  placed  where  the 
rows  intersect.  This  is  leveled  and 
firmed;  then  a  light  furrow  is  thrown 
over  it  so  as  to  keep  the  manure  moist. 
At  planting  time  these  furrows  are  lev¬ 
eled  above  the  manure  and  seed  planted. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  manure  in 
early,  to  have  it  well  firmed,  and  to  have 
:i  good  layer  of  soil  above  the  manure  so 
that  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  per¬ 
fect  germination  of  the  seed. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


When  you  look  at  the  car  remem¬ 
ber  that  Dodge  Brothers  know 
how  to  build  a  motor  car. 

They  know  how  because  they 
have  manufactured  the  vital 
tarts  for  more  than  500,000. 

They  know  how  to  make  gears, 
because  they  have  been  used  to 
manufacturing  30,000  sets  of 
gears  a  day. 

They  know  how  to  make  steering 
gear  posts,  because  they  have 
made  229,500  a  year. 

They  know  how  to  make  connect¬ 
ing  rods,  because  they  have 
turned  out  in  a  year  more  than 
850,000. 

They  know  how  to  make  crank 
shafts,  because  they  have  made 
as  many  as  205,000  a  year. 

They  have  a  factory  with  a  floor 
space  of  more  than  20  acres, 
equipped  thruout  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  known  to 
the  industry. 

The  immense  foundry  can  melt 
150,000  pounds  of  gray  iron 
each  day,  and  25  tons  of  brass. 

The  two  big  forge  plants  can 
shape  300,000  pounds  of  steel  a 
day. 

The  fly-wheel  department  can  fin¬ 
ish  2,000  fly-wheels  each  day, 
punch  40,000  thrust  plates,  as¬ 
semble  2,000  differential  gear 
cases  and  drill  6,000  differen¬ 
tials. 

Other  departments  are  capable  of 
equally  remarkable  production. 


Handling  millions  of  parts  and 
pieces  annually  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  get  tne  utmost  out  of 
materials,  machinery  and  men. 

Yet  despite  the  scale  upon  which 
their  business  is  conducted 
Dodge  Brothers  do  not  have  to 
ask  for  outside  aid. 

Dodge  Brothers’  factory  is  fin¬ 
anced  and  entirely  controlled 
by  Dodge  Brothers. 

And  the  result  of  Dodge  Broth¬ 
ers’  unusual  experience  and 
complete  financial  independence 
is  shown  in  the  car. 

There  isn’t  a  thing  in  it,  or  on  it,  that 
looks  cheap  or  is  cheap. 

The  leather  is  real  grain  leather. 

The  tufting  is  Jeep  and  soft;  the  filling, 
natural  curled  hair, 

The  35  li.  p.  motor  is  cast  en  bloc,  with 
removablo  head. 

The  roar  axle  is  of  the  full-floating  type. 

The  bearings  are  Timken  thruout — with 
S.R.O.  hall  bearings  in  clutch  and  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  springs  are  mado  of  Chrome  Vanadium 
steel,  and  are  self -lubricating. 

The  wheels  aro  hickory,  with  demountable 
rims. 

The  body  is  all  steel,  including  frame, 
with  a  perfect  stream  line  effect. 

The  fendors  aro  of  a  special  oval  design. 

The  magneto  is  an  Eisomann  waterproof. 

Evorywhoro  you  will  find  drop  forgings  and 
drawn  work  instead  of  castings. 

Those  aro  all  recognizable  as  features  be¬ 
yond  botterment;  and  no  matter  how 
minutoly  you  examine  the  specifications 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  material,  tho  design  or  the  manufac¬ 
turing  practice  could  be  improved. 

You  are  not  merely  investigating 
a  low-priced  car. 

You  are  looking  at  a  high  grade 
car  moderately  priced. 

It  needs  no  special  salesmanship 
to  tell  of  its  merit. 

Il  speaks  for  itself. 


We  would  like  to  have  you  write  for  our  Book 
B,  which  will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
mechanical  value  of  the  car,  as  expressod  by 
an  engineer  not  connected  with  the  company. 


The  wheelbase  is  110  inches 
The  price  of  tho  car  complete  is  $785 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


D  OD G  E  B  ROTH ER5, 123  Jos.  Campau  Ave.,  D  ETRJ3 IT 


LET  US  SHIP  YOU  THIS  FINE  TYPEWRITER 


on  10  days’  free  trial  at  our  risk.  Just  send  us  $2  to  show  Rood  faith  and  we  will  send  you  a 

brand  new  CHICAGO  typrewriter.  Test  it— write  all  the  letters  you  want 
on  it.  Let  your  wife  and  the  children  learn  how  to  run  it.  Anyone  can  learn  to  oper- 
rate  a  CHICAGO  typewriter  with  only  a  few  hours’  practice.  If  you  like  tho  CHI¬ 
CAGO  you  can  pay  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  installments.  If  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  at  the  end  of  10  days  just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your 
$2  at  once.  Every  up-to-date  farm  home  should  have  a  typewriter.  Send  us  your 
order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  our  FREE  catalog  folder  and  terms. 
GALESBURG  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  719  Galesburg,  Illinois 


UP  TO  YOUR  TREES  Y 

Cultivate  entire  surface  between  rows  without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Does 
more  work — easier  and  quicker — and  leaves  better  surface  mulch  than  any  other 

cultivator.  Used  by  thousands  of  fruit 
_  growers  and  pronounced  indispensable. 
One  grower  says:  ‘‘The  Forkner 
reduces  labor  40%”.  Another  says: 
‘We  have  all  kinds  of  tools,  but  we 
can  do  our  work  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  Forkner”.  Still  an¬ 
other  says:  ‘‘I  wouldn’t  take 
$150.  for  my  ForknerTiller  if 
I  couldn’t  get  another”. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and 
^  %  free  book — '’Modern  Soil 
s.  ~a.~  Tillage” — invaluable  to 
"  any  farmer  or  fruit 

grower.  Mailed  free. 
Write  today. 

LIGHT  DRAFT 
HARROW  CO. 

612  Nevada  St. 
Marshalltown,  la. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

'Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused 'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei-s  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  N'kw- 
Yokkkk  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


LET  us  call  attention  to  tlie  White  Wyandotte 
pullet  “Tilly,”  entered  as  one  of  the  “Favorite 
liens.”  During  seven  weeks  or  42  days,  "Tilly” 
laid  .‘10  eggs  and  is  still  laying.  She  may  be  a 
“dumpling”  in  shape,  hut  she  is  a  daisy  at  the  nest. 
Some  of  the  wise  men  sneered  and  hooted  at  this 
“Favorite  Hen”  contest.  Can  any  good  come  out  of 
the  Nazareth  of  a  farmer's  backyard  where  the 
women  folks  .lust  keep  hens?  Well,  gentlemen,  per¬ 
mit  us  to  introduce  “Tilly.”  Never  mind  her  pedi¬ 
gree  or  points — count  her  eggs! 

* 

Fit  readers  have  done  some  wonderful  things  for 
us  in  the  past.  We  have  found  lost  children 
and  lost  friends,  and  located  property  or  need¬ 
l'd  information  by  simply  stating  the  need  and  leav¬ 
ing  (he  rest  to  readers.  Now  let  us  see  if  our  folks 
can  properly  locate  the  “fowls  of  (he  air!”  Here 
comes  (he  trial  in  the  following  letter. 

Whore  can  I  find  where  pigeons,  doves  and  birds  are 
recorded?  We  have  a  carrier  pigeon  that  got  wounded 
and  fell  in  our  garden  last  May,  and  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  an  owner.  II(>  has  a  record  number  on  one 
foot  and  a  private  mark  or  a  message  on  the  other,  and 
if  I  can  find  out  the  owner  he  can  have  him.  He  is 
a  valuable  bird  if  we  could  find  the  owner.  A.  G.  R. 
Connecticut. 

You  may  not  consider  this  a  very  important  mat¬ 
ter — this  locating  a  carrier  pigeon — but  it  is  a  good 
lest  for  the  intelligence  department  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
What  do  you  say? 

* 

THE  “free  seed”  humbug  in  Congress  bobs  up 
now  and  then.  The  report  is  that  Hon.  .Tames 
It.  Mann  of  Illinois  wrote  one  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents  that  he  would  send  a  nice  lot  of  Government 
flower  seeds.  Mr.  Maun  says  he  gets  great  personal 
pleasure  and  benefit  out  of  giving  flowers,  lie  cast 
his  Government  seed  on  the  stony  ground  of  Itev. 
Charles  15.  Mitchell.  He  probably  gets  more 
benefit  than  pleasure  from  this  crop  of  words: 

In  reply  to  your  note  just  received  about  the  flower 
seeds,  I  want  to  say  that  your  constituents  would  be 
better  pleased  with  you  if  you  would  keep  your  flower 
seeds  and  give  us  your  influence  for  driving  out  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  allows  no  flowers  to  grow  where 
its  curse  blights.  We  do  not  want  your  flowers.  Give 
us  your  influence  and  vote  for  our  homes.  Very  frankly, 

CHARLES  BAYARD  MITCHELL. 

The  only  comment  we  care  to  make  about  this  is 
(hat  there  are  more  and  more  people  who  will  not 
accept  a  handful  of  seeds  as  a  “jolly”  or  a  bribe. 
“We  do  not  want  your  flowers.”  Correct !  We  want 
(he  flour  out  of  which  the  bread  to  go  with  our 
butter  can  be  made! 

* 

AS  president  of  the  Now  York  State  Potato  Associa¬ 
tion  I  highly  commoml  the  attitude  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  toward  the  greater  consumption  of  the  potato. 

I  have  felt  the  need  of  such  an  effort  for  some 
time,  and  especially  at  this  time  when  other  foodstuffs 
are  so  high  the  need  of  such  effort  is  opportune.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  well-written  article  comparing  the  nutritive  val¬ 
ue  of  the  potato  with  other  foods  is  in  order.  People 
should  know  that  the  nutritive  value  of  a  pound  of 
baked  potato  is  equal  to  nine  ounces  of  beans,  or  eight 
eggs,  and  one  pound  of  chicken,  etc.  The  farmer  lives 
on  potatoes  quite  largely.  Encourage  the  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  potato.  No  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  as  many  uses  of  the  potato  as  the  German  and 
Belgian  people.  Mucilage,  flour,  flake,  starch,  motor 
power,  etc.,  are  also  in  or  lor  as  well  the  greater  use  of 
the  tuber  as  food.  Just  this  line  to  commend  you  in 
your  attitude,  and  to  encourage  you  toward  further 
publications  and  effort.  e.  r.  smith. 

We  do  what  we  can  in  this  line  and  have  written 
letters  to  daily  and  weekly  papers  which  circulate 
among  consumers.  Every  such  paper  in  the  country 
should  be  asked  to  print  matter  on  the  food  value 
of  potatoes.  Such  articles  should  come  in  the  form 
of  letters  from  readers — farmers  if  possible.  This 
is  a  strong  part  of  the  campaign.  Why  not  a  letter 
from  you  to  your  county  paper  at  once?  You  will 
find  tne  facts  on  page  370.  Right  now  is  the  time 
to  put  them  before  the  consuming  public  and  stand 
by  the  worthy  potato. 


((  GT^O  spray  or  not  to  spray — that  is  the  ques- 
y  tion .”  Every  year  at  this  season  the  fruit 

grower  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  that. 
The  businesslike  grower  settles  it  quickly.  Spraying 
represents  insurance.  It  must  he  done  to  insure 
good  fruit.  So  he  overhauls  the  sprayer  and  orders 
his  supplies.  It  must  he  admitted  that  some  men 
hesitate.  They  read  that  the  scale  and  other  insects 
are  “dying  out,”  parasites  are  at  work,  the  season 
may  he  very  favorable,  the  war  has  hurt  trade  and 
(he  crop  may  bring  little — therefore  why  not  save 
the  cost  of  spraying?  We  went  through  this  one 
year,  listened  to  the  tempter,  let  the  spraying  go  and 
lost,  the  best  part  of  a  fine  fruit  crop!  Never  again! 
No  use  ever  planting  a  tree  if  you  do  not  intend  to 
care  for  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  spraying  lias  lie- 
come  as  important  as  fertilizing  or  cultivating.  Take 
it  from  us!  Pay  no  attention  to  any  advice  about 
neglecting  to  spray.  Put  on  the  needed  application 
for  insect  or  disease  as  well  as  you  know  how  to  do 
it. 

* 

KEEP  in  mind  Assembly  bill  (‘04  in  the  New 
York  Legislature.  This  is  the  bill  which  would 
abolish  the  Food  and  Markets  Department.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  clear-cut  issue  involved  in  this 
fight.  It  is  very  simple.  The  commission  men  and 
dealers  in  New  York  are  fully  organized.  From  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  to  Montauk  Point  they  control  prices 
and  distribution  of  farm  produce.  They  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  (he  system  which  clips  05  cents  off  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  and  turns  35  cents  over  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  this  graft 
and  extravagance  without  a  struggle.  They  never 
would  have  said  a  word  if  the  new  Department  had 
been  willing  to  slumber  or  “investigate”  or  do  a 
lot  of  ornamental  or  harmless  things.  In  such  case 
the  commission  men  would  have  desired  to  keep  It 
going  like  a.  fat,  ornamental  and  lazy  dog  asleep 
while  thieves  rob  his  master!  The  trouble  is  that 
this  Department  has  really  started  to  do  some¬ 
th  ivy.  It.  is  not  asleep  by  the  backdoor,  but  is 
awake,  actually  on  guard,  and  ready  to  use  its 
teeth  where  they  will  get  the  most  useful  bite.  The 
commission  men  see  that  such  a  department,  con¬ 
ducted  with  courage  and  determination,  will  in  time 
make  the  wickedness  of  the  present  system  of  food 
distribution  so  evident  that  the  public  will  compel  a 
change.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  commission 
men  are  simply  trying  to  save  their  graft  and  mon¬ 
opoly.  They  can  do  it  quickest  by  putting  this  hill 
through  the  Legislature,  for  that  will  kill  off  (he 
new  department  before  it  can  accomplish  anything. 
The  plain,  naked  truth  is  that  they  will  succeed  in 
doing  this  unless  the  people  of  New  York  fight  them 
to  a  finish.  The  commission  men  are  organized,  they 
have  an  abundance  of  money,  and  they  have  some 
of  (lie  slickest  politicians  who  ever  pulled  wires  at 
Albany.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment  deceive  ourselves 
about  any  of  these  things.  Money  and  organization 
will  appeal  to  (he  Legislature,  but  there  is  a  strong¬ 
er  power  which  all  politicians  recognize.  That  is 
“the  voice  of  the  people.”  The  man  at  Albany  knows 
at  the  last  analysis  that  he  owes  his  place  to  the 
plain  man  on  the  farm.  He  will  serve  that  man 
just  as  soon  as  he  recognizes  his  master's  voice. 
Our  hope  Ibis  year  is  to  meet  the  dollars  of  the 
commission  men  with  votes  of  farmers.  We  ask  you 
to  have  faith  in  what  we  tell  you.  that  (his  new  de¬ 
partment.  will,  if  given  a  fair  chance,  find  a  way 
to  improve  market  conditions.  If  you  let  these  com¬ 
mission  men  kill  it,  you  will  put  progress  in  market¬ 
ing  back  10  years.  Now  or  never'.  Lick  a  stamp 
for  the  50-eent  dollar.  Write  your  member  of  the 
Legislature  at  once  and  tell  him  to  vote  against  As¬ 
sembly  bill  (1C4. 

* 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  people 
have  come  with  specimens  of  apples  which  they 
wish  to  identify.  Most  of  this  fruit  grew  on 
“misfit”  trees,  that  is,  trees  bought  for  certain 
varieties  which  when  fruiting  prove  untrue  to  name. 
The  singular  thing  about  it  was  that  a  good  many 
of  these  “misfits”  from  different  orchards  were  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  variety.  In  order  to  he  sure  a  speci¬ 
men  of  this  apple  was  sent  to  Washington  for  iden¬ 
tification.  We  receive  this  report : 

This  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Stark.  We  have  had 
the  Stark  from  a  great  many  sections  of  the  country 
lately,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  other 
varieties  by  nurserymen  more  than  any  variety  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  called  this  season.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  complaints  about  nursery  trees  not 
coming  true  to  name.  I  presume  the  nurserymen  had 
a  heavy  stock  of  Stark  a  few  years  ago  which  they 
wished  to  get  rid  of. 

The  tree  on  which  this  Stark  grew  was  bought  for 
a  Baldwin!  The  buyer  seems  to  he  reasonably  sat¬ 
isfied.  as  he  likes  the  apple,  but  he  did  not  get  what 
he  ordered.  This  habit  of  calling  upon  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  to  identify  these  misfits  is  grow¬ 


ing,  and  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  trouble  with  a  case 
like  this  is  that  it  discredits  all  nurserymen,  as  a 
“stove  pipe”  in  a  barrel  of  New  York  apples  hurts 
all  growers  in  that  State. 

❖ 

OI’Il  campaign  for  increased  consumption  of  po¬ 
tatoes  has  started  things  up  a  little  already. 
Several  parties  have  written  asking  for  figures 
on  carload  lots,  and  we  know  that  many  families 
are  buying  and  eating  more  potatoes.  Keep  it  up 
and  spread  the  work.  Bead  the  article  on  page 
370  and  go  out  to  talk  about  potatoes  as  food  and 
remedy. 

* 

DO  not  get  a  wrong  impression  from  that  article 
on  certified  potatoes — page  342.  The  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  does  not  issue 
any  certificates  and  has  no  authority  to  do  so.  It 
helps  organize  agencies  for  doing  so.  Let  the  plant¬ 
ers  of  a  State  or  district  get  together  and  arrange 
a  standard  for  potato  seed.  The  Department  will 
help  organize  and  inspect.  Potato  growers  are  do¬ 
ing  this  very  thing  in  Maine.  Vermont,  New  York, 
Wisconsin  and  other  States  and  it  pays. 

* 

BY  the  way,  two  of  your  advertisers  use  the  same 
cut  in  their  catalogue  this  year.  One  says  the 
spray  is  Wagoner,  the  other  American  Blush;  poor 
proof-reading,  not  for  the  deception  of  the  farm¬ 
er,  but  it  looks  bad.  j.  j. 

Michigan. 

This  merely  goes  to  show  how  carefully  intelligent 
people  are  reading  the  catalogues.  In  years  past  we 
have  had  people  tell  us  that  such  things  make  no 
great  difference.  “Anything  goes,”  as  buyers  do  not 
observe  closely.  They  make  a  great  mistake  in  that. 
Buyers  who  are  worth  anything  are  reading  adver¬ 
tisements  and  catalogues  as  never  before.  They 
compare  notes,  discuss  pictures  and  statements,  and 
buy  where  they  can  make  the  best  honest  bargain. 
The  campaign  for  clean  advertisements  is  not  only 
cleaning  out  the  fakes,  but  making  customers  more 

critical  in  their  analysis  of  honest  statements. 

* 

ONE  of  (he  great  new  things  in  horticulture  this 
year  is  nut  culture.  Comparatively  few  persons 
realize  what  a  nut  represents  in  the  great  fu- 
(ure  problem  of  feeding  the  world.  Nuts  contain 
more  muscle-making  food  than  meat.  It  is  cleaner 
food,  carrying  none  of  the  blood  and  nerve  troubles 
with  which  meat  eaters  are  afflicted.  As  surely  as 
you  live  our  grandchildren  will  pick  a  good  share 
of  their  beef  and  ham  from  nut  trees — and  be  the 
better  for  it.  Nut  growing  has  been  developing 
slowly — now  it  is  coming  with  a  jump  as  superior 
“parent”  trees  are  being  found  and  methods  of  prop¬ 
agation  are  being  worked  out.  Make  no  mistake 
about  the  nut  future.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
introduce  the  “sporting”  element  in  order  to  quicken 
up  interest.  Perhaps  we  can  arrange  a  few  endur¬ 
ance  contests  between  nut  eaters  and  meat  eaters. 

* 

SEE  here  now,  some  of  you  men  of  middle  years 
or  older,  who  are  finding  fault  with  your  boys. 
Your  favorite  argument  seems  to  he  that  you 
and  the  boys  of  your  young  manhood  were  very 
much  i  uperior  to  the  present  generation.  Think  a 
irn  n:ent  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  as  much  an 
argument  against  yourself  as  it  is  against  your 
boys.  Where  did  they  ever  get  these  habits  which 
you  find  fault  with  if  not  from  you?  Be  sure  you 
do  not  advertise  your  own  shortcomings  when  you 
show  up  your  own  boys. 


BREVITIES. 

Si-ELL  “luck”  !  Bulldog  ! 

If  your  muscle  you  would  harden  go  and  make  a 
hack  yard  garden. 

Doing  business  with  a  snap  is  all  right,  but  it  depends 
<>n  which  side  has  the  “snap.” 

“It’s  a  queer  world.”  you  say.  Correct,  and  probably 
we  have  all  helped  queer  it  a  little. 

Which  is  worse— a  small  man  trying  to  do  a  big 
i king  or  a  big  man  doing  a  small  one? 

Putting  tin* *  weary  stranger  into  the  “guest’s  cham¬ 
ber”  is  like  putting  a  hot  frame  into  a  cold  bed  ! 

When  the  husband  spends  his  money  for  a  tool  that 
saveth  sweat— let  him  not  forget  his  wife  may  need 
a  kitchen  cabinet. 

Wiiy  not  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  try 
a  practical  experiment  in  organizing  a  better  food  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Washington,  D.  ('.?  There  is  an  enormous 
food  waste  there. 

Western  Canada  is  learning  the  trick  of  protecting 
home  products.  Sheep  breeders  demand  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  dealers  to  label  all  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
mutton  sold  in  the  provinces. 

“After  reading  the  recent  article  on  apple  pomace 
I  hauled  some  from  a  nearby  cider  mill  and  find  it  to 
be  all  right.  Feeding  one  ration  a  day  (of  about 
three  pecks )  in  addition  to  my  regular  feed,  my  cows 
are  now  making  one  pound  each  more  butter  per  week,” 
says  C.  M.  M.  We  believe  this  pomace  will  some  day 
be  all  saved  for  feeding  and  prove  a  boon  to  dairymen. 
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Honest  Apples  Appreciated. 

N  page  249  we  printed  a  picture  of  apples  found 
in  a  barrel  under  “New  York  Brand.”  We 
called  it  a  badge  of  shame,  and  the  name  surely 
lit  ted  the  parties  who  pack  in  that  way.  The  New 
York  growers  who  pack  honestly  and  put  good  fruit 
into  the  barrel  are  seriously  injured  by  such  work. 
We  have  just  had  a  letter  from  one  grower  who  says 
he  puts  a  card  in  every  barrel  asking  the  consumer 
to  write  stating  the  condition  of  the  fruit,  and 
whether  any  improvement  can  bo  made  in  the  pack. 
Having  printed  “the  badge  of  shame”  we  are  pleased 
to  print  the  following  compliment : 

I  opened  a  barrel  of  apples  Saturday  that  was  packed 
by  you,  in  which  I  found  a  card  asking  us  to  let  you 
know  its  condition  upon  arrival,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
state  that  it  was  as  nice  fruit  as  I  have  received  this 
season,  or  in  fact  it  was  the  nicest,  and  we  have  sold 
s  veral  hundreds  of  barrels  of  apples.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  packers  will  he 
as  careful  as  you  in  packing  their  fruit.  It  will  en¬ 
able  the  packers  to  get  better  prices,  the  retailers  to 
get  better  profits,  and  the  consumers  to  get  better  val¬ 
ues.  In  the  future  when  I  see  apples  offered  for  sale 
that  have  “Johnson  &  Davis”  printed  on  the  outside 
of  the  barrel,  I  shall  take  them  in  preference,  for  l 
know  what  they  have  proven  to  he  in  t he  past. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  misguided,  care¬ 
less  or  dishonest  packers  will  hurt  the  reputation  of 
New  York  fruit,  this  letter  shows  that  an  honest 
pack  is  appreciated  and  will  advertise  itself. 


Unsatisfactory  Markets  in  Washington. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  EXPLAINS. — An  interest¬ 
ing  side  of  the  marketing  question  was  presented 
at  the  annual  Farmers’  Convention  of  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  held  for  its  forty-second  consecutive 
time  in  the  neighhohood  of  Sandy  Spring.  As  a  result 
of  a  dib.cult"  in  sec  ing  a  satisfactory  location  in 
Washington  City  for  a  hay  market  and  public  scales 
the  farmers  of  the  county  invited  the  Superintendent 
,,f  Markets.  Mr.  Sherman,  to  he'  with  them  and  explain 
to  their  satisfaction,  if  he  could,  why  their  request 
was  not  given  a  reasonable  hearing  before  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee.  Mr.  Sherman  having  explained  tli.i 
peculiar  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  management 
,  f  District  matters  hv  the  foregoing  committee  was 
invited  to  further  express  his  views  of  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  city,  especially,  as  to  causes  for  low  prices 
in  table  products. 

CAUSES  AND  CONDITIONS. — Ilis  statement  of 
conditions  and  causes  for  them  was  most  illuminating 
to  his  farmer  audience — aside,  whether  or  not  the 
whole  truth  that  they  had  not  had  presented  before. 
He  said  that  Washington,  like  other  cities,  received 
the  hulk  of  its  eggs  from  the  far  South,  and  its  meats 
from  even  it  greater  distance.  Much  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
duce  shipped  in  both  from  distance  and  near  at  hand 
is  wasted — hundreds  of  carloads  going  to  rot  for  want 
of  it  proper  knowledge  of  distribution  or  timely  market¬ 
ing.  This  he  gave  as  the  main  reason  for  the  consumer 
paying  three  times  the  price  received  by  the  producer 
for  his  products,  lie  stated  that  tie  doubted  if  half 
the  stuff  produced  and  shipped  to  Washington  city  as 
food  supply  to  its  people  was  ever  eaten.  Of  canta¬ 
loupes  shipped  in  during  the  past  year  less  than  40 
per  cent,  ever  reached  t lie  consumer;  of  peaches  less 
than  70  per  cent.  Yet  the  city  people  were  far  from 
having  either  cheaper  food  or  enough  of  it.  One  ex¬ 
ample  he  cited  was  particularly  striking,  and  anyone 
wim,  like  myself,  has  marketed  pears,  or  tomatoes  or 
cantaloupes  in  Washington  city  knows  that  such  condi¬ 
tions  do  exist  and  that  the  same  alternate  glut 
and  scarcity  of  common  table  products  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  writer  remembers,  especially,  one  oc¬ 
casion  where  he  sent  in  20  boxes  of  pears  which  when 
all  expenses  were  paid  netted  him  just  10  cents  for  the 
whole  lot  in  return  for  the  labor  of  picking,  packing 
and  delivery.  Very  glad  to  get  even  the  boxes  back,  too. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  and  many  others  choose  to  let 
our  stuff  fall  from  the  trees  and  rot,  rather  than  ship 
at  a  loss?  Just  such  an  example,  Mr.  Sherman  quoted. 

CANTALOUPE  RETURNS. — Last  Summer,  one 
day,  on  the  wharves  of  Washington,  crates  containing 
2,0  fine  cantaloupes  each  were  selling  at  40  cents  a 
crate.  Up  town  in  the  retail  market,  cantaloupes  of 
an  inferior  quality  were  priced  at  three  for  25  cents, 
which  disregarding  the  difference  in  quality,  places  tin* 
retail  price  for  a  crate  of  30  cantaloupes  at  $2.25  as 
against  40  cents  wholesale.  Some  difference!  Is  it  any 
wonder  local  cantaloupe  growers  quit  shipping  into 
town  for  several  days?  Wlmt  next?  Well,  next  week, 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  cantaloupes  right  in  the  height 
of  the  melon  season ;  none  to  he  had  at  a  reasonable 
figure  in  town,  while  outside  not  10  miles  away,  prime 
cantaloupes  were  either  rotting  in  the  fields  or  being 
fed  to  hogs. 

NEED  OF  IMPROVEMENT.— Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Mr.  Sherman  stated  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  needs  to  turns  its  efforts  to  finding  a 
better  system  of  distributing  and  marketing  perishable 
table  products  far  more  than  increasing  their  produc¬ 
tion?  That  the  commendable  work  of  (lie  State  Demon¬ 
stration  Service,  which  the  convention  had  gone  on 
record  as  supporting,  was  making  useless  efforts  to 
lmld  the  farm  boys  and  girls  for  country  life  through 
canning  clubs  and  the  like  if  they  did  not  find  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  the  products  which  they  saved  from 
waste  and  put  up  in  attractive  form?  Mr.  Sherman 
was  undoubtedly  right  in  his  statement  that  the  coun¬ 
ties  around  Washington  are  its  logical  territory  source 
of  supply  in  fresh  table  products.  But  does  he  or  anyone 
else  believe  that  the  grain  or  general  farmer  is  going 
to  forsake  his  comparatively  easy  method  of  business 
for  the  painstaking  work  of  the  truck  and  table 
products  farmer  unless  he  is  paid  a  fair  advance  for 
his  extra  effort  and  pains?  Or  that  the  farm  hoy  or 
girl  in  these  countries  will  find  a  permanent  interest  in 
country  life  through  being  encouraged  in  some  home 
industry,  if  the  profits  from  that  industry  do  not  tend 
to  give  them  some  of  the  things  they  long  for,  and 
which,  whether  it  will  or  not,  they  are  prone  to  be¬ 
lieve  city  life  will  give  them? 

A  POOR  SYSTEM. — Mr.  Sherman  is  no  doubt  right 
in  laying  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
to  the  unsystematic  distribution  of  farm  products.  No 
doubt  he  and  his  city  friends  see  plainly  the  causes  for 
(his  condition.  No  doubt  the  more  honest  of  the  middle¬ 
men  have  begun  to  realize  that  farmers,  farm  wives 


and  farm  hoys  and  girls  are  beginning  to  tire  of 
gambling  in  table  products.  No  doubt  lie  is  right  in 
his  appeal  for  intelligent  cooperation,  in  his  wish  that 
we  were  Germans  as  far  as  being  able  t<>  enforce  disci¬ 
pline  in  production,  in  buying  and  selling,  upon  us. 
But  we,  who  should  logically  he  the  producers  of  table 
products  for  Washington  city  are  just  what  we  are.  a 
dissatisfied  people  who  have  been  forced  to  gamble 
every  time  we  have  sent  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  barrel  of 
apples  to  Washington  city.  We  •may  have  been  unwise 
in  the  time  we  selected  for  sending  our  stuff,  in  the 
method  of  transportation  we  have  used,  in  not  getting 
together  and  experimenting  for  ourselves  in  marketing 
these  products.  We  may  have  been  all  this,  hut  have 
the  consumers  and  the  middlemen  of  the  city  ever  given 


The  Cultivator  Cure  For  “Nerves.” 


the  matter  serious  thought  or  followed  products  back 
to  (In1  farm?  Have  they  with  their  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
mote  exhaustive  investigations  and  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  ever  thought  of  lending  intelligent  cooperation 
before?  reuben  brio h am. 

THE  NEW  YORK  APPLE  LAW. 

A  “  Resolution”  at  Rochester. 

WAS  much  impressed  by  the  article  on  page  250 
entitled  “A  Badge  of  Shame.”  and  the  illustration 
showing  how  some  of  the  New  York  apples  have 
been  packed  this  past  season.  In  a  recent  trip  West 
I  listened  to  comments  from  dealers  about,  to  the  same 
effect  and  in  one  instance  in  even  much  more  emphatic 
language.  I  have  of  late  also  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  business  men  here  in  Western  New  York  have 
seemingly  not  been  aware  to  what  extent  our  apples 
are  discredited.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  time  this 
matter  is  more  fully  discussed  and  better  understood. 
At  the  late  horticultural  society  meeting  in  Rochester 
Mr.  Welsh,  agriculturist  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  made  a  suggestion  as  to  an  amendment  to  tin* 
packing  law  which  he  thought  might  he  practical  and 
work  out  to  good  effect.  Following  this  suggestion  I 
presented  the  matter  at  a  meeting  of  the  community 
council  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
community  council  is  comprised  of  delegates  from  the 
Boards  of  Trade  of  27  villages  in  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory,  who  meet  to  discuss  matters  of  practical  and 


The  Sutton  Beauty  Apple  Tree  Broadens  Its  Head 
As  It  Fruits. 


mutual  interest.  I  was  asked  to  draft  a  referendum 
submitting  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  bodies.  It  is  as  follows: 

“The  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  community  being 
so  closely  related  to  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  or 
business  community  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  com¬ 
munity  council  of  "the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  the  discussion  of  amendments  to  the  State  packing 
law  relating  to  apples  may  be  a  matter  proper  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  affiliated 
towns,  villages  and  cities. 

“Amendments  to  (his  law  will  undoubtedly  be  pre¬ 


sented  to  the  present  Legislature.  In  this  connection,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  might  prove  to  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  State  as  a  whole  to  have  incorporated  in 
the  law  a  provision  to  the  following  effect:  That  a 
grower,  dealer  or  association,  wishing  to  avail  himself 
or  themselves  of  tin1  provision,  may  ask  for  and  have 
provided  by  the  State  an  inspector  under  whose  super¬ 
vision  the  apples  would  be  packed,  the  package  to  be 
stamped  “State  Inspected.”  together  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  mark  of  the  inspector,  thereby  permanently  estab¬ 
lishing  the  grade  to  which  the  fruit  is  entitled.  Neces¬ 
sarily  the  law  should  also  provide  for  some  stated  fee 
for  the  service.” 

I  have  discovered  that  some  dealers  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  for  their  individual  brand  do  not 
favor  this,  or  in  fact,  anything  but  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  Possibly  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  to  have 
the  brand  of  others  put  upon  a  par  with  their  own. 
But  the  reputation  of  the  whole  State  is  at  stake  with 
all  the  consequences  incident  thereto.  E.  l.  Matthews. 


Change  “Unclassified”  to  “  Cull  Grade.” 

IN  regard  to  the  new  apple  package  law  I  consider 
if  the  best  law  ever  passed  for  (he  man  whose  main 
business  is  growing  apples.  It  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  include  all  apples  sold,  whether  in  closed 
packages  or  not.  In  fact  we  have  graded  our  apples  to 
conform  with  this  law  when  sold  in  open  packages. 
The  prices  received  are  ample  proof  that  a  grade  the 
buyer  can  depend  on  is  what  is  wanted.  1  believe  in 
giving  Ben  Davis  and  apples  of  its  class  their  place 
and  not  to  tolerate  a  system  that  gives  a  huckster  a 
chance  to  pass  them  off  to  the  consumer  as  Northern 
Spy.  Change  the  name  of  the  unclassified  grade  to  cull 
grade,  and  market  this  grade  largely  in  the  form  of 
canned  apples  and  ship  them  all  over  the  world  to 
make  New  York  apple  pie.  grant  g.  iiitciiings. 


Enforce  It  or  Repeal  It. 

FR<  )M  the  experience  I  have  had  with  the  New 
York  apple  law  l  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  it,  if  it 
could  be  enforced,  but  the  way  it  is  working  out 
now  repeal  it  at  once,  as  it  works  against  the  hon¬ 
est  packer.  If  our  societies  who  meet  in  Rochester 
would  employ  a  man  in  each  large  market  to  see  that 
it  was  enforced  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  fruit 
industry.  It  would  also  take  it  out  of  politics  and  it 
would  show  that  we  were  in  earnest  about  packing  our 
fruit  right.  Now  for  a  few  reasons  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  law  if  it  could  be  enforced  with  some  degree  of 
thoroughness,  first  because  it  is  right;  second,  because 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  bananas  are  cheap,  and  will  be¬ 
come  more  so  as  the  years  go  by,  and  our  apples  must 
be  packed  well  in  order  to  compete.  Third,  packages 
are  high  and  will  never  be  cheaper,  and  when  you  stop 
to  think  what  a  barrel  costs  and  what  barrelled  apples 
are  selling  for  the  package  represents  a  large  per  cent, 
of  the  value,  so  we  should  pack  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
our  goods,  and  so  there  would  not  be  so  many  barrels. 
Fourth,  freight  is  like  barrels,  and  going  higher,  and 
that  represents  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our 
gOOdS.  FRANK  E.  YARKER. 


No  Real  Wheat  Shortage. 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture  sustains  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  took  two  weeks  ago  in  reference  to  the 
wheat  situation.  The  figures  show  tin*  crop  for 
1914  was  S91.000  >00  bushels.  There  was  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  76,000,000  carried  over  from  the  previous  year. 
Thus  there  was  an  available  surplus  of  907.000,000 
bushels.  The  people  of  this  country  require  520,000,- 
000  for  food  and  90. 000. 000  bushels  for  seed.  Taking 
these  requirements  out.  there  was  a  surplus  <>f  357,000,- 
000  bushels.  Up  to  January  30,  210,000,000  had  been 
exported,  leaving  147,000,000  above  our  food  needs. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  export  of  nearly 
1,000,000  bushels  a  day  until  July  1.  at  which  time  the 
new  crop  will  be  available.  It  seems  that  the  world  s 
shortage  is  about  40. >.000,000  bushels  outside  the  United 
States.  In  Russia  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
available  for  export,  but  owing  to  the  war,  it  cannot 
be  safely  shipped  out  of  the  country.  Should  the  Turk¬ 
ish  forts  in  the  Dardanelles  be  destroyed,  ships  would 
pass  through  from  the  Black  Sea  and  distribute  at  least 
100.000,000  bushels  of  Russian  wheat.  As  for  new 
supplies,  the  Argentina  crop  is  now  coming  into  market. 
This  means  100.000,000  bushels.  There  will  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  75,000,000  bushels  from  India  in  May  or  June. 
There  was  an  increased  acreage  of  about  4,000.000  acres 
seeded  in  the  -United  States  last  Fall. 

All  nations  except  those  at  war  have  made  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  wheat  seedings.  Even  Great  Britain 
has  increased  10  p-r  cent.,  while  Canada  will  increase 
her  wheat  seeding  by  33  per  cent.  There  is.  therefore, 
nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  a  wheat  famine  or  a  short¬ 
age  of  food,  and  on  these  figures  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  Hour  should  not  have  gone  as  high  as  they  are. 
There  is  a  great  surplus  of  other  food  crops  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  for  example,  corn  and  potatoes.  \\  heat  does  not 
constitute  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  normal  diet. 
There  are  today  larger  supplies  of  corn  and  potatoes 
and  fruit  than  for  many  years  before.  The  potato  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  is  given  on  the  average  of 
3.8  bushels  per  capita.  This  year  the  available  supply 
is  4.1  bushels.  In  view  of  these  facts  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  prices  of  wheat  and  Hour  should  be  so 
high,  and  there  seems  every  good  reason  why  other 
foods,  and  especially  potatoes,  should  be  substituted  for 
at  least  part  of  the  wheat.  This  would  not  only  relieve 
the  situation,  but  it  would  help  market  the  present  po¬ 
tato  crop,  which  is  now  largely  held  up  because  there 
is  a  lighter  demand  for  potatoes. 


The  Apple  Law. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  apple  grading  and  packing  law 
was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  Feb.  16  by  Mr.  Gillett. 
It  is  the  one  that  has  the  approval  of  the  horticultural 
societies  and  the  conference  of  horticulturists  and 
others,  which  met  recently  in  Albany.  It.  contains 
much  new  matter.  The  allowances  are,  for  fancy 
grades,  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  all  defects  or 
two  per  cent,  on  a  single  defect ;  for  “A  grade  the  al¬ 
lowance  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  all  defects  or 
five  per  cent,  on  a  single  defect.  No  apples  in  this 
grade  shall  show  less  than  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  good 
color  for  the  variety.  On  the  “B”  grade  the  allowance 
is  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  on  a  combination  of  all 
defects  or  five  per  cent,  for  a  single  defeet.  The  fourth 
grade  is  not  a  “grade,  ’  but  is  to  be  known  as  ‘un¬ 
graded”  instead  of  as  “unclassified”  as  in  the  present 
law  and  the  minimum  size  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  branded 
upon  the  package  in  addition  to  the  other  marks  re¬ 
quired.  J-  w.  I). 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

A  GARDEN. 

The  tiny  snowdrop  ushers  in  the  year; 
The  Crocus  falls,  ere  March  wind  music 
fills 

The  golden  trumpets  of  the  daffodils; 
Then  soon  like  eastern  potentates  appear 
the  turbaned  tulips;  now  young  June 
distils 

The  precious  odors  of  the  earliest  rose; 
With  lupins  blue  and  white  the  garden 
glows ; 

The  st copied  foxglove  peals  its  tapering 
bells  *  *  * 

And  trailing  honeysuckle  sweetly  smells. 
Like  floating  butterflies  the  gay  sweet 
peas 

Dance  on  their  way  to  welcome  blithe 
July, 

Whose  kirtle’s  border  as  she  passes  by 
Small  pansies  kiss;  the  larkspur,  loved  of 
bees, 

T'plifts  its  fretted  spires  against  the  sky. 
*  *  *  with  Autumn  you  may  view 

The  starry  Asters,  a  resplendent  host ; 
Chrysanthemums  their  orient  lineage 
boast 

And  Christmas  roses  bid  the  year  adieu. 

— Frank  C Wynne  Evans. 

* 

THE  poem  printed  at  the  head  of  this 
column  records  the  friendly  garden 
flowers  within  the  reach  of  any  country 
dweller.  The  signs  of  the  seasons  are 
plain  to  everyone  who  loves  a  garden,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  unchanging  bricks 
and  mortar  of  the  city.  A  New  York 
school-teacher  tells  ns  how  she  called 
upon  her  class  to  describe  the  signs  by 
which  they  knew  Spring  had  come.  One 
little  girl  piped  up  eagerly:  “The  sa¬ 
loons  gets  swing  doors  !”  Another  with 
an  air  of  superior  knowledge,  announced 
that  the  police  put  on  straw  hats!  These 
were  genuine  signs  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
son  on  the  lower  East  Ride,  but  what  a 
pathetic  deprivation  it  suggested  ! 

However,  the  city  has  other  signs  of 
Spring,  apart  from  its  parks  and  squares, 
and  the  blooming  millinery  in  the  shop 
windows.  Just  before  Easter,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  at  all  propitious,  the  flower  ped¬ 
dlers  turn  out;  shabby  old  wagons  drawn 
by  philosophic  horses,  ordinarily  engaged 
in  distributing  vegetables  and  fruit,  blos¬ 
som  out  in  potted  plants,  hyacinths,  tu¬ 
lips.  Cinerarias.  Cyclamens,  etc. — for 
many  who  would  hesitate  at  entering  a 
florist’s  store  will  buy  freely  from  the 
wagon.  A  month  or  two  later,  when 
Spring  is  really  assured,  the  same  ped¬ 
dlers  load  tip  with  pansies,  geraniums, 
ivy.  Ageratums.  English  daisies.  Verbenas 
and  other  inexpensive  bedding  plants  (hat 
may  be  used  in  window  boxes,  and  very 
gay  these  wagons  look  in  the  dusty 
streets. 

A  farm  entirely  without  some  garden 
flowers  is.  we  think,  a  great  rarity.  Yet. 
there  are  many  who  do  not  really  appre¬ 
ciate  fhe  difference  made  by  a  very  mod¬ 
est  yearly  expenditure  in  ornamental 
plants.  Our  own  taste  is  for  hardy  per¬ 
ennials,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  roses; 
fhes»‘  are  especially  fitted  for  the  fnn.i 
home,  since  they  return  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  for  the  minimum  of  labor  and 
expense.  Many  of  the  perennial  plants 
are  quite  easily  raised  from  seed. 

Above  all.  give  the  children  a  chance  to 
become  interested  in  gardening.  Not  very 
far  from  the  K.  N.-Y.  office  is  a  big  public 
school  and  playground,  where  there  is  a 
well-fenced  plot  of  school  gardens.  Last 
Rummer  the  youthful  gardeners  ran  large¬ 
ly  to  string  beans  and  corn,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  their  efforts,  and  to 
contrast  those  who  worked  steadily  all 
through  the  season  with  the  faint-hearted 
brethren  who  apparently  dropped  garden¬ 
ing  as  a  recreation  when  the  baseball  sea¬ 
son  came  on.  We  have  always  found  that 
a  little  garden  bed  that  a  child  may  keep 
for  his  very  own.  planting  whatever  he 
fancies,  develops  interest  and  individual¬ 
ity.  Some  children  want  to  plant  useful 
things,  others  the  beautiful,  while  some 
will  experiement  in  unorthodox  ways  ex¬ 
asperating  to  sedate  adults,  but  all  these 
efforts  enable  a  child  to  develop  individ¬ 
uality  in  the  most  wholesome  way.  For. 
as  a  great  thinker  said  several  centuries 
ago,  “God  Almighty  first  planted  a  gar¬ 
den.  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures.” 

There  is  a  widespread  movement  now 
to  encourage  gardening  among  school 
children,  and  the  fact  that  country  chil¬ 
dren  see  so  much  of  purely  utilitarian 
gardening  is  all  the  more  reason  for  fry¬ 
ing  to  interest  them  in  its  {esthetic  side. 
Formed  in  youth,  the  last*'  abides  in  old 
age. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

In  ordering  patterns ,  always  < lire  num¬ 
ber  mid  size  desired.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern ,  Kf  cents. 


8515  Two-Piece  Yoke 
Skirt, 

24  to  32  waist. 


8522  Boy’s  Suit, 
4,  6  ami  8  years. 


8525  Girl’s  Dress, 
6  to  3 


8543  Child  ’a  Dress, 

9  d  :.ml  t»  V4*’»»*o 


8517  Girl’s  Dress, 
10,  1 2  and  14  years. 


8541  Dress  in  Military 
Style  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women, 

16  and  18  years. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

COTTON  corduroy  in  till  fhe  new 
shades,  at  78  cents  a  yard,  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  sport  coats  and  separate  skirts.  It 
is  very  nice  for  children’s  coats.  It  is 
quite  soft  in  texture,  though  firm,  and  is 
not  as  hard  to  make  up  as  t he  old-style 
corduroys. 

Comfortable  shoes  cut  on  fashionable 
lines  are  sold  by  special  dealers  who 
cater  to  the  victims  of  tender  feet.  Rome 
of  them  have  a  "cushion”  sole,  which  is 
very  desirable  for  those  who  find  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  foot  especially  tender.  Areh- 
snpporting  shoes  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  wearing  a  separate  support. 
Many  heavy  people  would  find  themselves 
much  less  fatigued,  by  the  time  the  day’s 
work  was  over,  if  they  would  try  these 
supporters.  Women’s  house  slippers  of 
kid.  with  flat  heels  and  comfortable  round¬ 
ed  foe,  cost  $1.1!) ;  they  have  a  strap  but¬ 
toned  over  the  instep,  and  are  very  neat. 
After  the  lust  of  the  outdoor  chores  is 
done,  it  is  very  restful  to  change  to  these 
slippers. 

A  cream  whip  or  mayonnaise  mixer  is 
a  heavy  glass  jar,  which  comes  in  quart 
or  pint  sixes.  It  has  a  metal  lid,  through 
which  a  twisted  wire  spindle  works  up 
and  down.  There  is  an  orifice  in  the  top 
through  which  oil,  etc.,  may  he  poured, 
while  beating  up  mayonnaise.  The  jar 
may  .also  be  used  for  beating  eggs  or  milk¬ 
ing  small  quantities  of  butter.  It  costs  50 
to  75  cents,  according  to  size. 

Trimming  along  the  edge  of  the  skirt 
is  noticeable  in  many  new  costumes. 
Evening  dresses  often  have  a  loose  fold 
of  the  material,  looped  at  intervals  by  a 
little  flower  or  knot;  others  have  ruches 
or  narrow  frills,  and  some  are  finished 
with  pipings. 

A  willow  baby  basket  was  an  oval  bas¬ 
ket.  having  at  one  end  a  shallow  hood, 
like  an  old-fashioned  wooden  cradle.  At 
the  other  end  a  short  “lid”  was  woven 
on.  like  the  toe  of  a  slipper,  and  a  stout 


handle  arched  over  the  basket.  It  was  a 
convenient  little  nest  for  the  new  baby, 
though  its  only  real  superiority  to  the 
clothes  basket  adapted  for  baby’s  use  by 
many  mothers  is  in  the  convenience  of 
moving  about.  It  was  priced  at  $7.50. 

A  collapsible  knitting  bag  is  made  to 
resemble  a  Japanese  lantern.  being 
shirred  over  embroidery  hoops  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  the  largest  at  the  center  of  the 
bag.  Another  knitting  bag,  long  enough 
to  carry  large  wooden  needles,  is  made 
like  a  purse  with  sliding  rings.  It  re¬ 
quires  {i  yard  of  sash  ribbon,  doubled,  tin- 
selvages  joined  except  a  space  in  the 
middle,  on  one  side.  This  opening  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  sliding  rings  covered  with 
shirred  silk.  The  knitting  needles  should 
always  be  protected  by  guards  at  the  ends. 

Reparate  skirts  in  stripes  and  checks, 
as  well  ns  solid  colors,  are  shown  in  plain 
gored  and  circular  models  as  well  as  box 
and  side  pleats.  White  serge,  and  white 
with  hair-line  black  stripes,  are  offered 
for  Southern  wear  and  will  doubtless  be 
popular  next  Rummer.  Shepherd’s  check, 
both  ordinary  checks  and  the  checker¬ 
board  blocks,  are  offered.  Many  of  the 
pleated  skirts  have  the  pleats  starting 
from  the  belt  but  stitched  flat  to  the  depth 
of  a  yoke,  and  this  hangs  more  evenly 
than  a  gored  model.  IJlack  with  hair¬ 
line  white  stripes  is  seen  in  separate 
skirts  and  also  Spring  jacket  suits. 


Favorite  Roses. 

Till.  following  condensed  lists  give 
standard  roses,  easily  procured,  that 
have  proved  absolutely  satisfactory  with 
us : 

Climbers.  —  Ruby  Queen,  carmine, 
lighter  at  base  of  petals;  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  pink;  White  Dorothy  Perkins; 
Philadelphia,  crimson;  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet, 
shell  pink  ;  Silver  Moon,  white.  This  list 
does  not  include  a  yellow,  for  no  hardy 
yellow  climbing  rose  we  have  yet  tried 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  They  all 
turn  white  when  fully  open,  but  the  best 
we  have  yet  grown  are  Gardenia  and 
Goldfinch. 

Hybrid  Kemontants. — Giving  only  six 
varieties  of  each  type,  we  ignore  many 
beauties,  but  the  following  are  ali  of  test¬ 
ed  excellence;  Paul  Neyron,  the  largest 
of  all  roses,  clear  deep  pink  ;  Frau  Karl 
Druscbki,  white;  Mrs.  John  Laing,  sat¬ 
iny  pink;  Magna  Charta.  carmine;  Hugh 
Dickson,  fiery  red;  liaron  d*‘  Ilonstetten, 
deep  vivid  crimson. 

Everbloomers.- — These  are  six  of  our 
familiar  personal  favorites,  hut  there  are 
many  other  desirable  sorts,  including 
some  newer  ones:  Mile.  Franciska  Kru¬ 
ger,  deep  yellow  shaded  with  huff  and 
pink;  Killarney,  pink;  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  white  shaded  amber  at  base; 
Grass  an  Teplitz,  crimson;  Ilermosa, 
bright  pink,  an  old  sort,  very  free  flower¬ 
ing  and  vigorous;  Marie  Van  Iloutte, 
straw  yellow,  shaded  with  pink  on  outer 
petals.  There  are  .a  number  of  newer 
sorts  tlmt  no  rusarian  will  be  happy 
without,  but  the  half-dozen  given  in  each 
of  tli,'  above  divisions  represents  familiar 
varieties  of  known  excellence  that  have 
proved  entirely  hardy  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York  City,  and  which  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  iit  moderate  prices  from  practically 
any  dealer  in  roses. 

Tested  old  varieties  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  rose  garden,  to  which  we  may 
add  new  beauties  at  will.  It  is  -hi  years 
since  Antoine  Levet  sent  out  Paul  Ney¬ 
ron  and  no  list  of  hardy  roses  is  com 
plete  without  it  even  now. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
roply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantoo 
editorial  page. 


25  lbs.,  98c 


when  ordered  with  other  groceries 

»h  flour,  coffee,  tea.  canned  and  dried  vegetables, 
hum,  bacon,  fish,  cereals,  crackers,  canned  fruits,  relishes, 
candy;  laundry  and  toilet  supplies,  etc. 

Samples  of  our  Bargains 

Larkin  Blend  Coffe<‘,  3  lb«.,  75c;  Tea,  30c  per  lb  ;  Cream  Tar¬ 
tar  Baking  Powder,  I2**0  per  %  lb.;  Country  Gentleman  Corn, 
3  large  cans,  25c;  Tomatoes,  3  full-size  enns,  25c;  Pork  and  Beans, 
15-ccut  size  can  f.»r  7 Alaska  Shimon,  8  1-lb.  canes  Me; 
Macaroni,  per  lb.,  7^a;  .sweet  Home  Laundry  Soap,  or  Mnld  o’ 
the  .Mist  Floating  Soap,  2)£o:  Norwegian  Sardines,  9c;  5  lbs. 
Rice,  28c:  Egg  Noodles,  lb.  5c;  Peanut  Butler,  large  jar.PJ^c; 
5  lbs.  Prunes,  55c;  Mince  Meat,  Sc;  1  lb.  Salerutus,  5c;  1  lb.  Pearl 
Tapioca,  6c;  1  lb.  Corn  Starch,  5c; 

lb.  Black  Pepper,,  5c;  large  can 
Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  17c. 

Won’t  you  take  a  pencil  and 
compare  these  prices  with  what 
you  arc  paying  now 7  And 
while  you  have  the  pencil 
just  (ill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  send  for 

GROCERY  BOOH  FREE 

Shows  hundreds  of  money - 
saving  odors;  low  cash 
prices;  no  premiums, 
clubs,  or  nny  thing  of 
that  kind.  You  save  by 
buying  direct. 


THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK 
Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  1735,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  Grocery  Book  No.  17.  I  want  to 
compare  its  prices  with  what  1  now  pay. 


Same. 


Address. 
Ges . 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  RIPENED 

IN  THE  SUNSHINE  ON  THE  TREES 

Are  sweet  and  healthy.  My  fruit,  is  cut  and 
shipped  direct  from  my  grove  prepaid  to  the 
consumer  ::::::::::::: 

GRAPEFRUIT,  per  standard  80  1b.  box,  SI. 00  plus  Ex. 

ORANGES,  “  “  “  “  1.75 

MIXED,  “  “  “  “  1.50 

Write  for  delivered  prices  tu  your  station. 

L.  A.  HAKES 

Winter  I’urk,  Orange  Go.,  Florida 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  het- 
ter  nyi'iip  w  ith  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  oibersvB- 
foin.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  lues  you  tap 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

RAGS,  Bags,  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 

i  No  wrap-iron).  Ship  direct  l<>  u*  in  bags,  barrels  or 
boxes,  bare  mlddb  men's  prollts.  Min  i;  packages 
plainlv,  A  post  card  will  bring  you  hunch  of  tags. 

The  W.  L.  LOESER  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

fl|jp  nni  I  AD  buys  DO  envelopes  and  bond  letter- 
viii.  uvllhii  ueftds  Cards,  tags,  labels,  either, 
125,  50c.:  .TOO.  !H  c.:  .',00.  $1.40:  1 ,000.  $2.40.  We  prepay 
express.  Clmtlmm  Courier  Co.,  Clmtluun,  N.Y  . 


iAixiwxir-1 


TheState  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore,  Mil, 


in  ll  p!  a  w  a  re  All  sizes,  productive 

r  arms  in  Delaware  soii.  genial  climate. 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  B0ARU  OF  AGRICULTURE,  •  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


PEACE 

RING  ±UC. 

Sterling  Silver  Peace  Ring,  handsomely 
engraved,  exquisitely  finished.  I)ovc 
Is  embossed,  and  the  word  “PEACH"  is  engraved  on  beau¬ 
tifully  enameled  blue  background.  Similar  rings  sell  in  stores 
at  $i.oo  and  up.  To  introduce  our  N©w  Illustrated 
Catalog.  the  finest  ever  published,  wc  will  send  one  of  these 
charming  Peace  Rings  upon  receipt  of  IO  cent3  in  silver  or 
stamps  He  sure  and  send  size  of  ring  you  wear. 

LYNN  &  CO..  48  Bond  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Serviceable  and 
Economical  Dresses  You  Could  Buy 

Can  be  obtained  from  your  local  dealer  by  asking 
him  to  show  you 

THE  flcctric  BRAND 

HOUSE  DRESSES 

For  your  kitchen,  your  parlor  or  street  wear  there  is  nothing 
more  dainty  or  dutiful,  and  their  cost  of  $1  to  $3  places 
them  within  reach  of  all. 

Demand  them  by  name  and  insist  upon  seeing  the  label 
to  insure  yourself  of  securing  dresses  of  guaranteed  quality, 
latest  style  and  perfect  fit. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them, 
drop  us  a  postal  and  we  mill  give  you 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Merchant. 

BARMON  BROTHERS  COMPANY  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1915. 
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The  Helpful  Wheel-Tray. 

FORTUNATELY,  we  have  a  handy 
man  in  our  family  who  may  he  count¬ 
ed  noon  to  have  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  in  his  work-shop.  For  that  reason 
it  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  my  tray-wagon. 

It  has  two  trays,  20  by  .'10  inches  in 
size,  with  a  light  railing  round  each  to 
prevent  dishes  from  sliding  off.  This  rail¬ 
ing  makes  the  wagon  less  convenient 
when  we  wish  to  eat  directly  from  the 
tray,  as  we  sometimes  like  to  do,  but 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  a  greater 
amount  of  dishes  without  danger  of  their 
falling  off. 

While  the  tray-wagon  is  not  a  new 
idea,  it  is  still  too  seldom  found  in  the 
farmhouse.  Think  of  walking  once  to 
your  dining  table,  arranging  upon  it  the 
dishes  and  food  and  sitting  down  to  din¬ 
ner  with  the  dessert  and  the  bread-loaf 
at  your  elbow  ready  to  serve  when  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Think  of  gathering  up  dishes  and  food 
after  dinner,  brushing  tin1  cloth  with  the 
brush  kept  conveniently  on  the  lower 
tray  and  at  one  trip  carry  it.  all  to  pan¬ 
try  or  kitchen.  Compare  this  with  the 
countless  steps  necessary  when  the  table 
is  set  and  cleared  in  the  usual  way,  and 
no  further  argument  is  needed  for  the 
useful  wheel-tray. 

At  every  meal  our  wagon  plays  its 
part.  It  makes  the  serving  of  guests  a 
pleasure  if  there  is  no  maid,  because  it 
saves  the  weariness  and  confusion  of 
having  the  hostess  endlessly  leaving  the 
table  ns  the  meal  progresses. 

It  is  just  ns  easy  to  wheel  (he  Sunday 
evening  meal  to  the  piazza  or  besides  the 
cosy  fire  as  to  the  dining  table,  and  we 
all  enjoy  the  change.  It  makes  the 
serving  of  a  light  repast  for  the  sewing 
society  and  similar  social  functions  an 
easy  matter;  the  lower  tray  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  china,  silver 
and  linen,  while  the  sandwiches,  cakes, 
relishes  and  percolator  find  ample  room 
above. 

Ordinarily  our  tray-wagon  stands  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  kitchen  near 
the  dish-washing  sink.  After  each  meal 
when  the  dishes  are  washed  those  for  the 
next  meal  are  placed  directly  back  on  the 
tray.  A  cloth  thrown  over  them  protects 
them  from  dust.  This  saves  six  hand¬ 
lings  each  day  of  the  dishes  ordinarily 
used  on  the  table.  In  fact,  we  have  no 
labor-saver  that  seems  to  come  into  play 
so  many  times  each  day  as  our  easy- 
running  wheel-tray. 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


Tomato  Canning. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  noticed  an  in¬ 
quiry  in  your  columns  about  canning 
tomatoes.  One  bushel  of  good  tomatoes 
will  fill  IS  No.  3  cans.  This  is  the  size 
of  tin  can  mostly  used  for  this  fruit. 
They  should  be  put  in  whole  and  solidly 
packed,  no  water  but  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  in  top  of  each  can.  They  are  then 
sealed,  dropped  into  boiling  water,  and 
cooked  22  to  25  minutes  from  the  time 
the  water  again  boils.  The  solder-hem¬ 
med  caps  simplify  the  sealing  very  much. 
A  special  soldering  steel  of  the  size  of 
the  cap  is  used.  The  larger  size  of  caps. 
2  7-16  inches  I  think  they  are,  are  best. 
They  can  be  filled  more  rapidly,  and  with 
larger  tomatoes.  Cans  and  all  supplies 
can  be  purchased  of  various  firms.  Bulle¬ 
tins  on  canning  tomatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  had  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  an  . 
if  the  inquirer  would  care  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  Girl's  Carden  and  Canning 
Club  she1  should  write  to  (>.  11.  Benson, 
Washington,  1).  ('.,  specialist  in  charge 
of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  I  think 
she  can  get  all  necessary  information 
from  tin1  sources  I  have  mentioned.  We 
1  avc  put  up  about  a  thousand  cans  each 
year  for  several  years,  from  1-10  acre  in 
the  Girls’  Club  Work.  mus.  w.  r.  r. 


A  Lesson  in  Laundry  Work. 

FIRST-class  laundries  are  not  a  thing 
to  be  had  conveniently  out  in  the  j 
country.  Therefore  if  you  have  at 
hand  any  recipes  to  make  starch  from,  I 
for  the  purpose  of  laundering  collars  and  j 
cuffs  it  will  be  very  acceptable,  together 
with  any  additional  information  you  may 
have  at  your  command  regarding  the  pro¬ 
per  irons  to  use.  f.  m. 

Practice  and  “knack”  are  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  ironing  starched  pieces. 
No  matter  how  carefully  directions  are 
followed,  or  what  starch  is  used,  the 


proper  smooth  stiffness  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quired  without  practice.  Some  women 
have  a  natural  knack  for  ironing  collars 
and  cuffs;  others  never  seem  to  get  it. 

Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs  must  be  wash¬ 
ed  and  dried  before  starching.  Use  any 
standard  laundry  starch  that  your  dealer 
carries.  Make  a  boiled  starch,  clear  and 
not  too  stiff,  dissolving  in  each  quart  of 
starch  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  borax 
and  about  half  as  much  paraffin  or 
white  wax  scraped  into  fine  shavings. 
Very  particular  people  strain  the  starch 
through  a  piece  of  cloth,  but  we  do  not 
think  this  necessary  if  the  starch  is  care¬ 
fully  made.  We  mix  the  dry  starch  with 
a  little  cold  water,  in  a  large  bowl,  then 
pour  in  the  boiling  water  from  the  tea¬ 
kettle  stirring  briskly  as  it  is  added,  so 
that  it  is  all  smooth.  Some  pour  the 
moistened  starch  into  a  saucepan  contain¬ 
ing  the  boiling  water,  and  then  boil  a 
few  minutes,  but  we  have  found  this  pro¬ 
ductive  of  lumps,  and  tin1  boiling  water 
poured  into  (lie  starch  cooks  it  sufficient¬ 
ly;  however,  others  may  prefer  boiling  it 
on  the  stove.  The  necessary  point  is  to 
get  the  starch  smooth  and  clear. 

While  the  starch  is  still  warm,  dip 
each  article  to  be  starched  in  it,  then 
lay  flat  on  a  clean  cloth,  and  rub  in  with 
the  flat  hand  all  the  additional  starch 
it  will  take  up.  Stretch  the  article  out 
smooth  and  rub  out  all  wrinkles  with  the 
finger  tips.  Go  over  it  with  a  clean  cloth 
wrung  dry  out  of  clean  slightly  blued 
water;  then  hang  tin!  starched  pieces 
on  a  wire  or  line  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth,  in  a  place  where  there  is  no 
breeze  or  air  stirring. 

When  the  pieces  are  quite  dry,  and 
not  more  than  an  hour  before  ironing, 
take  a  strip  of  clean  muslin  or  old  linen 
the  width  of  the  collars  and  cuffs,  wring 
it  out  of  clean  blued  water,  lay  the  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs  flat  on  it  and  roll  up  tight, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  layer  of  the  dam]) 
cloth  between  each  two  articles. 

Polishing  irons  are  needed  to  do  sat¬ 
isfactory  work ;  the  bottom  is  rounded. 
With  ordinary  flatirons  you  will  con¬ 
stantly  get  a  crease  from  the  sharp  edge, 
unless  very  expert.  Take  one  cuff  or 
collar  at  a  time,  leaving  the  rest  tight¬ 
ly  rolled  up;  go  over  it  lengthwise  with 
quick  strong  strokes  on  the  right  side 
only.  The  iron  should  be  very  hot;  al¬ 
most  hot  enough  to  scorch  if  not  kept 
in  rapid  motion.  About  half  a  dozen 
strokes  are  usually  enough;  then  run  the 
iron  along  the  wrong  side,  which  will 
round  or  shape  it.  A  small  bowl  of 
water,  and  a  clean  rag,  should  be  handy 
if  there  are  any  dry  spots  that  need 
dampening,  but  this  should  la1  avoided  by 
careful  and  uniform  folding 

Shirt  bosoms  are  starched  in  the  sam 
way,  dried,  after  which  the  lower  half 
of  the  bosom  is  wrung  out  of  the  water 
and  turned  up  over  the  remainder;  col¬ 
lars  and  wristbands  treated,  and  the 
whole  folded  together  until  ready  for 
ironing.  The  strokes  of  the  iron  must 
be  up  and  down  on  the  shirt  bosom,  and 
every  crease  and  blister  must  be  smoothed 
out  first  with  the  finger  tips.  The  main 
rules  are  that  starched  pieces  must  not 
he  blown  about  by  wind  or  drafts;  irons 
must  be  very  hot,  and  strokes  of  the  iron 
must  be  quick  and  strong.  Modern  fash¬ 
ion  does  not  approve  of  a  very  shiny  fin¬ 
ish,  which  is  too  much  like  celluloid. 
Much  practice  is  needed  before  an  ama¬ 
teur  can  succeed  in  this  work,  but  if  the 
irons  are  absolutely  clean  and  polished, 
and  the  starch  well  made  and  smoothly 
applied,  the  articles  should  not  stick  or 
blister.  In  the  great  city  laundries  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs  are  ironed  by  machinery; 
one  well-known  New  York  laundry  lias 
its  machine  operators  at.  work  close  by 
the  window,  almost  tinder  the  shadow  of 
Grace  Church,  and  there  are  always  in¬ 
terested  spectators  watching  the  work. 


Get  this  Splendid 

ITHACA 

Calendar  Clock 


Tell*  lime  accurately. 
Tells  the  day  of  the 
week. 

Tells  the  month  of 
year. 

Strikes  hours  and  half 
hours  on  sweet  toned 
gong. 


The  ITHACA 
CALENDAR 
CLOCK  is  a 

i  per  p  e  t  a  a  I 
!  time-piece, 
ami  a  perpetu¬ 
al  calendar. 
Needs  no  at¬ 
tention.  Just 
tv  i  n  <1  once  a 
week. 

Du  lv$in  Al  "  trl Ancc, 

V/Illy'lv  you  get  I  ho 

-  ‘  minute,  t  li  e 

hour,  I  ho  day 
of  the  week, 
the  day  of  month,  tho  month  of  year.  Records 
29  days  in  February  in  leap  years. 

Every  It liaea  Calendar  Clock  I*  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded  anytime  within  It)  yearn  If 
clock  N  unnatlnlaetory. 

Clock  shown  hero  Is  et«mlar<l"8-ilay  movement.  Con- 
structeil  of  Kolld  selected  Black  Walnut,  octagon  top,  glaaa 
over  all.  Height,  21  inches,  Width,  about  II  inches,  7-lncli 
time  dial.  8-inch  calendar  dial.  Compact  neat  ami  ploaa- 
Ing.  Sure  to  prove  an  attractive  addition  to  your  home. 
Sent  freight  paid  on  receipt  of  price — only  $10.80. 

Ithaca  Calendar  Clocks  arc  made  in  various  tic- 
signs  and  Jl ni sites.  Alt  guaranteed  ant I  sent  prepaid . 
Send  for  Catalog  Today. 

ITHACA  CALENDAR  CLOCK  COMPANY 
75  Hey  Street,  :-s  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Established  ISOS.  Reference.  Any  Mercantile  Agency 


Complete 


$441  Br'ngs 

T  ■  ■  *  the  “MANOR”- 

Large,  modern  7-room  Home  with 
Bath.  Can  be  erected  in  13 
to  16  days.  Selling  for 
$441  down  and  $12.25 
a  month.  Our 
total  price  $735. 


We  Give  You 


Two  Years  to  Pay 

For  this  Beautiful  Sterling  Home 

That’s  our  latest  offer— Two  Years  to  Pay  for  this 
Handsome  Sterling  Home— or  any  other  Home  shown  in 
the  latest  Sterling  Book. 

Nobody  else  offers  such  liberal  terms.  Nobody  else 
agrees  to  sell  you  a  Home  on  small,  monthly  payments 
without  interest. 

Investigate  this  remarkable  offer.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  home  owner. 

Send  Postal  or  Letter  Today  for  full  explanation  of 
the  Sterling  “Two-Years-To-Pay”  Plan. 

Unbeatable  Prices 

We  own  Forests— thousands  of  acres.  We  own  Lumber— millions 
of  feet.  We  own  Mills— the  largest  of  their  kind  in  existence.  We 
have  ample  cash  capital  to  conduct  a  time-payment  business.  We 
sell  direct  from  forest  to  consumer— no  middlemen.  Thus  we  set 
prices  that  are  simply  unbeatable! 

Our  Price  always  includes  all  materials  from  the  ground  up— lum¬ 
ber,  plaster,  hardware,  glass,  paint,  nails,  screws,  etc.  (Complete 
directions,  easily  followed,  go  with  each  Sterling  Home).  And  don’t 
forget  this:  Sterling  Lumber  comes  measured  and  cut-to-fit.  That 
saves  two-thirds  the  Carpenter  Expense.  And  the  Carpenter  Ex¬ 
pense,  on  the  ordinary  house,  is  a  bigger  item  than  all  the  Lumber. 


Furthermore,  you  can  put  up  a  Sterling 
Home  in  ONE-THIRD  THE  TIME  it  takes 
to  build  a  house  by  slow  hand -saw 
methods. 

Sterling  System  Built-Homes  are  built  from 
the  finest  timber  that  grows.  They  have  to 
be,  otherwise,  we  would  not  dare  sell  on 
credit!  Buyers  would  refuse  to  meet  the 
monthly  payments  if  our  materials  were  in 
any  way  defective.  And  these  homes  are 
planned  by  master  designers;  by  men  and 
women  whose  business  in  life  is  to  design 
homes  thatpeople  love — comfortable  homes, 
beautiful  homes — homes  famous  for  their 
practical  arrangements.  When  you  buy 
a  Sterling,  you  get  all  that  a  h^me  can 
give.  Sterling  Homes  are  permanent  NOT 
portable. 

We  have  Mills  and  Shipping  Stations  in 
Michigan,  Florida,  Texas  and  Washington. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  you  get  the  benefit 
of  our  low  prices  and  easy  payment  plan. 


International  Mill  and  Timber  Co., 

Dept.  J-3  Bay  City,  Michigan 

Be  sure  to  address  Dept.' J-3 


r 
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$187  BRINGS  IT 

THE‘‘MARTINDALE”  -This  hnndBome 
5-room  Cottage  can  be  erected  in  7  to  9 
days.  Price  and  terms:  $187  down  and 
$5.20  a  month.  Total  cost.  $312. 

Get  Our  Free  Book 
“The  Famous  Fifty” 

<  Until  you  have  seen  our  latest  Book 
'The  Famous  Fifty,”  you  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  what  wonderful  strides  have 
>een  made  in  Home  Building  The  Home 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  only 
the  richest  could  have  a  few  years  ago 
are  til  last  in  reach  of  the  average  fam¬ 
ily.  The  Sterling  System  has  done  it. 

Get  this  Book  and  see  the  Famous 
Fifty  Homes— tho  pick  of  2021  master 
designs.  Large  pictures,  completo 
diagrams,  detailed  descriptions  at 
any  price  you  wish  lo  pay,  from  $300  to 
$3000  -and  a  full  explanation  of  our 
astounding  “Two-Years-To-Pay”  Plan. 

Never  before  was  such  a  Home  Buying 
Opportunity  offered  anybody.  Grasp 
it  now  while  you  can.  Send  letter  or 
postal,  with  these  words,  "Please  send 
.vour  latest  Book  and  Two-Years-To-Pay 
Plan.”  I)o  it  now  and  you’ll  get  a  re¬ 
ply  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 
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Paper  3  rooms  at  cost  of  one 

Get  now  Spring  wall  papers  from  us 
at  mill  prices,  also  free  instructions 
for  hanging.  You  savo  retail  profits 
on  paper,  and  expenso  of  paper-hanger. 
Write  today  for  sample  book  and  in¬ 
structions  FliKK, 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills 

Dept.  F,  Philadelphia 

Running  water  when 

1  ami  you 

1  Lower  t  y 

Bhlff.  %  New  Y  »rk 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  ;  : 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


•  • 
•  • 


FAC  I  S  ABOUT  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS. 

SOME  of  the  loading  physicians  of  this 
country  have  said  that  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  the  milk  from  the  cows  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  breeds  testing  five  per  cent, 
or  better  of  butter  fat  was  too  rich  for 
the  use  of  invalids  and  infants,  and  that 
the  milk  of  the  Holstein  testing  about 
three  per  cent,  was  too  thin  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Right  here  is  whore  the  dual- 
purpose  Shorthorn  cow  scores  a  point,  by 
producing  milk  that  tests  around  four 
per  cent,  of  fat,  creating  a  happy  medium 
between  the  two  extremes.  She  also 
scores  another  point  by  proving  her 
ability  to  produce  milk,  butter  and  beef 
at  a  profit,  for  any  number  of  them  have 
shown  their  ability  to  produce  S.000 
pounds  or  better  of  milk  per  year,  and 
they  and  their  produce  will  make 
abundantly  good  in  the  feed  lot.  The 
farmers  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
meat  supply  of  this  country  has  to  come 


1914,  and  December  17  following  she 
dropped  her  eleventh  calf,  all  single 
births,  and  has  every  appearance  of  doing 
good  work  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Shorthorns  in  the  College  Dairy 
at  Cornell  are  making  a  good  showing  m 
comparison  with  the  other  breeds.  The 
young  cow,  Lady  Clay  3d,  has  a  credit 
of  11,912  pounds  of  milk.  4S4  of  fat, 
equal  to  005  pounds  of  SO  per  cent,  but¬ 
ter,  and  at  other  places  where  they  have 
come  in  competition  with  the  dairy  breeds 
thejr  have  shown  their  ability  to  make 
good  along  dairy  lines.  In  a  butter  fat 
and  milk  test  at  the  Forest  City  Fair 
at  Cleveland,  ().,  in  August  1914,  the 
dairy  Shorthorn  cows  from  the  Glen- 
side  herd  were  awarded  first  prize  in 
competition  with  Holstein,  Dutch  Belted, 
Brown  Swiss,  Devon  and  Guernsey  cows 
from  some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  land. 
At  the  Vermont  State  Fair  at  White 
River  Junction  in  September,  1914,  in  a 
24-hour  butter  test,  the  Shorthorn  cow 


DAIRY  SHORTHORN  LIMA  ROSE 


from  the  farms,  and  they  are  looking  to 
the  dual-purpose  breeds  to  satisfy  this 
need.  As  they  have  found  they  can  raise 
and  feed  a  few  good  steers  along  with  the 
dairy  cows,  what  better  proposition  can 
they  find  than  a  Shorthorn  cow  giving 
around  9.000  pounds  of  milk,  testing  four 
per  cent,  or  better  of  butter  fat,  equal  to 
about  500  pounds  of  butter,  and  growing 
a  steer  that  will  weigh  around  800 
pounds  when  about  oneyear  old  on  the 
separator  milk? 

There  are  many  Shorthorn  cows  that 
have  done  better  than  this.  The  Glen- 
sides  herd  owned  by  May  &  Otis,  has 
35  with  records  of  10,000  pounds  or 
more;  the  Bellview  herd,  owned  by  R. 
G.  Wood  of  Pennsylvania,  has  five  cows 
with  records  better  than  11,000  pounds, 
one  of  the  number  (Sylvania  17,468) 
has  given  15,196  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year.  In  the  Belle  Vernon  herd,  owned 
by  II.  S.  Cobb  &  Son  of  Iowa,  there  are 
four  cows  that  have  given  better  than  ! 
10,000  pounds  in  a  year.  One  of  the  | 
number,  Ruth  3d,  has  a  record  of  15,594 
pounds  milk,  831  pounds  butter,  and 
weight  nearly  1.600  pounds.  Another, 
Charlotte  I>..  gave  15,401  in  one  year 
and  has  an  average  of  over  10.000  pounds  | 
for  seven  years.  Some  of  the  small  j 
breeders  have  young  cows  with  very 
creditable  records.  Linia  Rose,  bred  and  I 
owned  by  Cleveland  Bros,  of  Pennsyl-  | 
vania,  freshened  when  31  months  old  and  j 
in  one  year  and  26  days  gave  7.9S9 
pounds  milk.  Maplelane  Juliette  gave 
with  first  calf  10.395  pounds,  11.308  with 
the  second,  12.911  pounds  in  the  third 
year.  One  of  our  own  heifers,  June  152,- 
964,  dropped  her  first  calf  when  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  and  gave  in 
the  year  6. 168  pounds;  with  the  second 
calf  she  gave  7,155  pounds  in  10  months. 
Her  full  sister,  Brighteyes  155.147, 
freshened  when  two  years  and  nine 
months  old.  and  in  one  year  has  given 
8,269  pounds  of  milk.  The  dam  of  these 
heifers,  Molly  Morris  147,761,  has  given 
7,500  pounds  in  10  months.  These 
records  were  made  on  poor  feed,  as  we 
had  no  silage  or  clover  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing.  This  cow  was  12  years  old  in  June, 


B«tsy  8th,  owned  by  Harrison  Davis  of 
that  State,  won  first  prize  over  cows 
from  many  of  the  crack  dairy  herds  of 
the  East.  At  the  same  fair  in  1911,  in  a 
special  test,  three  Shorthorn  cows  won 
first  over  two  trios  of  select  Jerseys, 
and  again  in  1912  three  Shorthorn  cows 
from  the  Glenside  herd  in  a  48-hour  test 
won  over  all  competitors.  In  this  test 
10  Shorthorn  cows  made  a  daily  average 


easily  lay  this  floor,  and  tells 
other  facts.  Write  for  it 
today. 


Linwax  Manufacturing 

,1800  Merchants  Bank  Bldg., 


Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Bcirn 

Ufa  Made  of Limvax  Blocks 

It  keeps  my  cows  and  horses  free  from  ali  the 
diseases  and  discomforts  due  to  cold,  hard,  slippery 
concrete  and  unsanitary  plank  floors.  It  is  forever 
guaranteed  against  rot  and  decay,  chipping  or  scal¬ 
ing;  slivering,  splintering  or  disintegrating.  It  is 
sanitary,  warm,  restful,  economical— warranted  to 
outlast  the  building. 

LinwW 

BARN  FLOORING^^ 

is  made  of  antiseptically  treated  hard  wood — so 
tough  and  fine-grained  that  it  will  last  practically 
forever.  It  is  moisture  and  germ  proofed  and  no 
germ  can  live  near  it.  It  disinfects. 

Our  Free  Booklet  explains  how  any  farm 
hand  can 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  ( . 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

94  btuhyes  m  BUTTERFLY 

®  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 

and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to - 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Turn¬ 
ing-Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  30  days  FRFRMM.1  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along¬ 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  12  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  PoBtal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.  Write  TODAY. 

Albaugh-Dover  Co.?22 1 2  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  III. 


GUARANTEED 


A  LIFETIME 


Don't  Sell  the 
Young  Calf 


Will 
Raise  It 
Without  Milk 


milk 
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There's  bi«  money  and  little 
trouble  for  you  in  raising  your 
calf  the  Blatchford  way. 

You  can  save  all  the  milk  of  the  cow 
for  market.  As  soon  as  the  mother  cow’s 
is  ready  to  sell,  the  calf  is  ready  lor 


,  BlafehforcPs  Calf  Meal 

— For  over  a  century  the  Recognized  Milk 
Food  for  Calves,  at  One-Fourth  the  Cost  of  Milk 

Composed  of  eleven  different  ingredients  care¬ 
fully  apportioned  and  thoroughly  cooked,  producing 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  for  the  young  calf. 

Successfully  used  on  thousands  of  American 
farms  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  Only  Milk  Equal  Made  in  an  Exclusive  Calf 
Meat  Factory.  Unlike  any  of  the  So-Called 
Calf  Meals  Made  of  Raw  Cereal  By-Products. 

Blatchford’s  PiR  Meal  Insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs.  Write  us  about  it. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Book  on  "How  to  Raise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk." 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 
SfeAadlson  Street  <»  Waukegan,  III. 


For  19  Years  throughout  the  whole  world  it  has 
Stood  up  and  “Made  Good’’  Under  Every  Test. 

Mr.  Glenn  Owen,  Wellington,  Kans.,  writes:— In 
spring  of  1913  as  you  will  remember,  my  mare  got 
caught  in  the  railroad,  and  nearly  pulled  off  her 
hoof.  Iler  leg  swelled  to  nearly  three  times  its 
natural  size.  It  was  awful.  I  am  enclosing  her 
picture  to  see  if  you  can  tell  which  leg  it  was.  It  is 
now  two  years,  and  she  lias  never  taken  a  lame 
step  since  Save-The- Morse  got  in  its  work. 


No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair.  A  Signed  Contract 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails  on  Ringbone 
-Thoropin— SPAVIN  OR  ANY  Shoulder.  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof,  Tendon  Disease  and  Horse  works. 

But  write,  describe  your  ease  and  we  will  send 
our  Sa ve-The-Horse  BOOK,  S  ample  contract  and 
ADVICE — All  Free  (to  Horse  Owners  and  man¬ 
agers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

PmggiMts  everywhere  sell  Suve-the-llorse  WITH  CON¬ 
TRACT,  or  we  send  l»y  Parcel  Post  or  Expross  Paid. 


Don’t  Cut  Out 

(SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  For  Boils.  Bruises.  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins.  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  more  il  you  write 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Massi 


MINERAL 


inuse 

over 


HEAVE  years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet  Free  M 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Si  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Piltsburgh,  Pa. 


CALL,  cure: 

Sore  shoulders.  Galls,  etc., 
oositivedy  cured  while 
lorse  works.  No  lay  off 
needed.  Cure  guaranteed. 
At  dealers.  Send  for  Sample  and 
Farm  Account  Book.  Both  FltEF 

BICKM0RE  GALL  CURE  CO. 
Box  86,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


B 


NO  MIXING 

At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  the  feed  he  has 
long  wanted— a  Ready  Ration— to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
bother— made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  right,  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results— it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  litlie  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  none  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643 Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


7C  Delivered  al  any  Station 
* 1  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
“Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  Carl. 

Strong,  Jsu  li  sta  n  t  i  a  1 
hard  wood  body.  Steei 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40x61)  ins. 
Capacity  14U0  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Box  47,  Easton, Pa 


COQK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
'  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Fmpties 
its  kettlein  one  minute,  'i  lie  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,' Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  C^Sead 
for  particulars  and  ask  foroirculai  J 
D.  it.  Sperry  &  Co.,  liatavia,  IU. 


MOLASSES  for  stock  F  OriCNewT-ork. 

THE  MOOKK  liltOS.,  -  A  EUAN  Y,  N.  Y. 


Chr.  Hansen’s 

Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  making  on  the  farm.  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 
STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
For  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  'fiVw  \ 


KOIlFKTSOiV’R  4'HAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

i(l  lmve  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS*  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  salis- 
fnct‘on  in  every  way,”  writer* 
Justus  If.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROHEKTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Foreatvllle,  Conn. 


OEATHTO  HEAVES! 


NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough,  Distem¬ 


per  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cures  Heaves  by  correcting  the 
cause  —  Iudigestiou.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers, etc.  15  eat  Con¬ 
ditioner  and  Worm  Ex¬ 
pel  ler.  Used  bv  Veterinarians 
for  30  years.  The  first,  or 
aocond  $1.00  eon  cures  heaven.  The 
third  can  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
{il.OO  per  can  at  dealers’ or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Tolodo,  Ohio. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KIN  DIM'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bout*,  bog,  and  ,blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  50  cento,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  Kimlijr,  Jr.,  Kcwcdy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Pkila, 


1915. 


TillS  KUKAL  NEW-VOKKEK 


361 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  K. 
N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Public  Dispersion  Sale  Howes,  it cr!' short 

Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  Hors,  and  the 
Kntire  farming  equipment  used  on  a  260-acre  farm. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

C.  A.  Hersliey,  .  McKniRhtstown,  Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GRANDSONS  OF 
PONTIAC  KORN  DYKE 

FOR  SALE 

From  A.  R.  O.  DAMS 

AT  ALL  PRICES 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 

Guaranteed  to  please 

Tamworth  Swine,  Dorset  Horn 
Sheep,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Orpingtons,  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Day-old  Chicks 

Address : 

PEACEFUL  VALLEY  FARM 

OXFORD  DEPOT 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  Buy  a  Pair  of  Devon  Steers  04^  this 

Spring.  Broke.  State  size,  age,  and  price  wanted. 

L.  Lindenau,  Furnace  Woods.  R.  F.  D  ,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Service  B»ll-a®a"t«S" 

tolti  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  tlie  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y.  Brices  moderate 


TOMPKINS  CO.,  Breeders’  Association 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 

arc  now  ottering  some  very  good  HOLSTEINS 
and  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  Write  for  Sale  list. 
SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK  : 


Guernsey  show  bull,  5  mos . $100 

Pereheron  Stallions.  0  to  12  mos . $175  to  250 

10  Kambouillet  show  ewes .  200 


A  few  choice  registered  Guernsey 
calves.  Send  for  sale  list.  Allques- 
tious  cheerfully  answered.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  GEO.  H.  CAKE,  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


XI  O  R  St  E  S 

. . .  iicn  n  m  i  M'l'i  uiiriim  . . . . .  m  i  P3 

|  HEART’S  1 
|  DELIGHT  FARM  | 

^  2  choice  Pereheron  Stallions  ^ 
El  from  imported  stock.  Invo-  EE 
j  cation,  iron  gray,  3  years  old,  m 
m  weight  1920  lbs.  Arnaud,  M 
m  iron  gray,  2  years  old,  weight  p 
1|  2040  lbs.  These  are  good  ones ,  §§ 
f|  with  good  hone  and  action. 


|  W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  N.Y.  1 


YOUR  BOY 

Could  be  given  a  four-year’s  course  in  any  ono 
of  the  leading  colleges  on  the  profits  you 
would  realiz.e  from  a  good  draft  stallion.  Is 
this  not  worth  considering  !  We  can  sell  you 
for  $:i7.r)  a  medium-weight  young  draft  stallion, 
suitable  for  light  service  this  season,  that  will 
double  in  value  in  one  year.  Bulletin  and 
photographs  on  request. 

ADIRONDACK  FARMS 
Glens  Fall,  N.  Y.  White  Marsh.  Vo. 


PERCHER0N  STUD  COLT -FOR  SALE 

18  months  old.  16  hands.  1300  pounds.  Right 
In  every  way. 

Sire,  imported  Boleau  (07030)  70295. 

Dam,  sired  by  imported  Chartier  (12338)  10087. 
Can  be  seen  by  appointment  on  my  farm  at 
Poughkeepsie.  Address  replies  to 
I,.  C.  HART,  300  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  City 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Pereheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Pereheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


-  SHETLAND  PONIES 
of  quality.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  for  Fall 
- ■  Catalog  to  Dept.  L. 

THE  SIIAOYSIUE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions. 
Mares  and  Geldings.  Pereh¬ 
eron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Write  us  describing  your 
wants.  Home  cured  Blue 
Grass  Seed  and  Cedar  fence 
posts. 

THE  COOK  FARMS 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Box  436,  0 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

f=  Law  for  tlie  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50  sis 
|l  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1.50  |? 

If  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.60  II 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


of  43.6  pounds  milk,  1.96  pounds  of 
butter  each.  Doris  Clay  gave  102.1 
pounds  milk,  4.875  pounds  of  butter. 

W.  A.  Simpson  of  Vermont  has  in 
bis  young  herd  some  heifers  that  have 
made  better  than  6,000  pounds  as  two- 
year-olds,  and  six  that  have  made  better 
than  5,000  pounds  at  that  age.  The 
Shorthorn  breeders  of  the  New  England 
States  are  now  forming  an  association, 
primarily  for  the  advancement  of  the 
breed  along  dairy  lines.  James  J.  Hill 
has  made  another  large  importation  of 
dairy  Shorthorns  and  South  Devons  for 
distribution  among  the  farmers  living 
along  his  railway  lines  in  the  Northwest. 
May  &  Otis  have  bought  for  their  Glen- 
side  herd  several  cows  that  were  im¬ 
ported  by  F.  S.  Peer  from  some  of  the 
best  dairy  Shorthorn  herds  in  England. 
We  are  not  looking  for  boom  prices  for 
the  dairy  Shorthorns,  but  they  are  sure 
enough  up  and  coming. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  ii.  prince. 


To  New  York  State  Breeders 

The  general  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  made  it  impossible  for 
several  months  to  bring  cattle  into  New  York  State  from  any  other  State,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  quarantine  will  be  lifted.  New  York- 
State  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  are  fortunate,  however,  that  no  better  Jerseys  are 
bred  anywhere  than  can  be  found  in  our  own  State. 

Meridale  Jerseys  have  brought  nation-wide  fame  to  Meridale  Farms,  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  the  home  of  Spermfield  Owl's  Eva,  whose  yield  of  1168  lbs. 
butter  last  year  is  less  than  seven  pounds  butter  below  the  world’s  record;  of  Say  da's 
Queen  of  Vcntiinr ,  who  holds  the  world’s  record,  at  ten  years  of  age,  with  809  lbs. 
butter;  and  St.  Lambert's  Rlotress,  in  her  day  the  world’s  record  sixteen-year-old. 

The  reputation  of  Meridale  Jerseys  is  not,  however,  dependent  upon  record- 
breaking  cows.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  in  the  herd  135  cows  with 
authenticated  yearly  records,  averaging  7982  lbs.  milk,  512  lbs.  butter,  per  cow. 
and  31  of  them  were  two-year-olds.  23  were  imported  cows  of  true  Island  style  and 
finish;  but  with  them,  as  with  all  others  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  production. 

For  years  we  have  made  a  special  feature  of  furnishing  foundation  stock.  We 
have  no  sales  list.  We  prefer  purchasers  to  come  and  make  their  own  selections, 
but  if  you  cannot  come,  your  mail  inquiry  will  have  prompt  attention, 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  Farms  at  Meredith 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Delaware  County,  New  York 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

George  McKerrow  of  Wisconsin  says 
every  acre  of  his  Alfalfa  is  worth  $80  a 
year.  Every  county  in  Wisconsin  is  now 
growing  it,  and  one  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  took  the  world's  award 
for  quality.  Wisconsin  people  anticipate 
one  of  the  southern  counties  to  take  the 
award  at  the  San  Francisco  exposition. 

Farmers  who  are  interested  in  simple 
methods  for  handling  the  farm  cow  and 
lor  milk  and  cream  should  have  the  spe¬ 
cial  ulletin  on  the  subject  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  tire  pictures  showing  what 
to  use  and  how  to  use  it.  and  good  sim¬ 
ple  advice  about  feeding  and  care.  Ask 
for  tlie  circulars  issued  December  31st. 
1914. 

Northern-born  colts  may  be  successfully 
raised,  even  though  foaled  in  September. 
The  cold  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  little, 
fellows  if  they  tire  well  eared  for.  A  re¬ 
cent  writer  says:  “I  made  over  150  trips 
to  town,  and  the  colt  accompanied  its 
mother.  The  thermometer  stood  40  de¬ 
grees  below  at  times,  but  the  colt  felt 
good.  I  provided  him  with  a  separate 
box  from  which  he  could  eat  carrots,  and 
he  did  nicely.  I  contend  Fall  colts  pay 
the  farmer,  and  he  can  raise  them  suc¬ 
cessfully.”  .JOHN  FREDRICKSON. 

Minnesota. 

A  farmer  has  a  purebred  and  a  grade 
animal  in  bis  herd.  They  are  both  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Federal  authorities.  The  pure¬ 
bred  is  worth  much  to  him,  and  on  this 
purebred  he  is  basing  hopes  for  a  future 
valuable  herd.  lie  receives  the  same 
compensation  for  both  animals,  while  the 
purebred  is  most  valuable  by  far.  This 
is  a  point  that  is  being  agitated  by  far¬ 
mers.  The  stockman  declares  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  takes  over  land  in  tlie  heart  of 
a  city,  it  will  pay  more  than  for  the  same 
land  in  the  outskirts,  and  why  not  ade¬ 
quately  reimburse  the  owner  for  more 
valuable  stoc.:  in  the  frame  va\  '?  Many 
men  of  prominence  are  now  sharing  the 
farmer’s  view  in  the  matter. 

Soy  Beans,  Sunflower  and  Corn 
Silage.— -Having  read  a  lot  about  put¬ 
ting  sunflowers  in  a  silo  I  thought  last 
Fall  I  would  try  it.  I  used  about  one- 
fourth  sunflowers,  and  Ito  San  Soy  beans 
to  three-fourths  corn,  which  was  quite 
well  matured.  The  cows  gave  a  Fit.  of 
milk  with  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of 
Cottonseed  meal  and  bay.  and  cleaned  up 
the  feed  well,  but  the  cream  was  very 
bitter  and  made  the  butter  taste  quite 
strong.  Since  I  have  fed  the  silage  out 
the  cream  is  till  right  and  the  butter  fine. 
I  tli ink  the  bitter  taste  came  from  the 
sunflowers.  The  silage  kept  fine,  only 
lost  a  few  inches  on  top  when  I  com¬ 
menced  feeding.  I  would  not  advise  using 
sunflowers  in  silage  to  be  fed  to  milch 
cows;  otherwise  think  it  would  make 
good  feed.  w.  J.  I. 

New  York. 

Wisconsin  bankers  have  been  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Wisconsin 
farmers  for  years,  in  the  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  why  not?  Now  the  form¬ 
er  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers’ 
Association,  II.  A.  Moelilenpah,  is  de¬ 
voting  time  to  the  development  of  ad¬ 
vanced  agriculture  in  the  Badger  State. 
$100,000  each  month  will  be  loaned  to 
farmers  at  five  per  cent,  largely  on  long 
and  short  time  loans. 

Feb.  11.  Fine  Winter  weather  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  had  quite  a  flood  the  first  of  the 
month.  Very  little  plowing  done.  Ground 
wet  and  frozen.  T.ive  stock  looking  well, 
but  not  changing  hands;  farm  work  at 
almost  a  standstill.  Hay.  $12  to  $15; 
potatoes,  75;  butter.  20;  eggs,  25;  chick¬ 
ens.  11  ;  wheat.  $1.50.  w.  B.  ii. 

Chesterhill,  O. 

Feb.  12.  Nearly  all  the  produce  from 
the  farms  about  here  is  sold  in  Trenton. 
The  farmer  is  able  at  this  time  to  get  the 
following  prices  for  his  produce:  Apples, 
from  75c.  to  $1  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  from 
50  to  65  per  bushel ;  eggs.,  65  to  70  per 
score ;  hay,  $20  to  $23 ;  corn,  $1  per 
bushel;  rye  straw,  $17  to  $19  per  ton; 
pork.  10  to  12  per  pound  dressed  :  milk, 
wholesale,  from  4  to  5  a  quart ;  wheat, 
$1.40;  cows,  from  $70  to  $100:  horses, 
$150  to  $200.  s.  G.  s. 

Mercerville,  N.  J. 


|  SWIKTE 

COR  SALK-REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  FALL  PIGS. 

*  Registered  Holstein  bull,  ready  for  service. 

C  C.  Drayman,  Westerlo,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Woodlynn  Farm  Berkshires  I'lsi'e^THosmftfkim 

John  W.  Cooper,  -  .  Pineville,  Pa. 

0. 1.  G.’s  &  CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  gilts  and  Spring  pigs.  At  8  weeks.  $10  each; 
$18  pair;  $25.  trio  with  certificates.  Choice  Fall  gilts 

$J5  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

A  1  A  1|||||T|"  A— Sow  pigs  only  for  sale, 
(J.  1.  nlll  1  Ld  from  matured  register- 

ed  stock.  WAYSIDE 
FARM.  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
Page,  (Owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Piirohrod  0  1  P.  ’o- 4  months  old.  Bred  from 
rureureu  U.  I.  U.  3  hiree,  healthy,  prolific  stock. 
$10  each.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER.  Harriman,  New  York 

FOR  PURE  RRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  FA  KM,  R. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

ROOKING  ORDERS  for  Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs, 
D  farrowed  Jan.  5,  ’IS.  HARRY  A.  KUNZ,  Titusville.  Pa. 

C  II  ELDON  FA KA1  REGISTERED  DIJKOCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Roi-lf  chifoc  of  quality  that  yon  can  afford.  Easy 
uci  tvollll  CO  payments  if  you  like.  State  your 
wants  quick.  A.  O.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Maryland 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C,  &  H.  K.  HAKPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Rarlrdtira  Rnore- 8  sows  5  to  6  months  old. 
DclKolliro  DUdrS  Guernsey  bull  calf,  3  months 
old.  Prices  reasonable.  J  1.  Hereter,  Gettysburo,  Pa, 

Rprkvhirp  Pitr« — Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
UGiKoimc  i  igo  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 
sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Farm 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  '  Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

MOVING  SALE  BERKSHIRES— Two  choice,  smooth. 
1,1  healthy,  big  mature  sows.  Long  bodied.  Weil 
marked.  Premier-Longfellow  blood.  Bred  to  Mas¬ 
terpiece  boar.  Must  lie  disposed  of  before  moving. 
$15  and  $60  to  sell  quickly.  Old  Landing  Farms,  Millsboro.  Delaware 

BERKSHIRES 

Forty  how *  bre<1  for  Spring  litter*  to  the  fnmou* 
KIvuIh  Mulentle  Hoy  146407.  Thc*e  ore  of  the  bent 
type  ii  ml  iiitli  \  id  mil  it  > .  Write  for  price*. 
TOUfKIXS  FARM,  I.ANSUALE.  PA. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow.  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows,  3  years  old.  bred  for  March  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  importer)  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A  uchenbrain. 

1  io  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grand  Sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  King  of  the 
l’ontiacs,  from  choice  heavy  milking  dams, at  popu¬ 
lar  prices.  If  you  want  to  start  a  herd  might  sell 
one  heifer  with  each  bull.  Write  me  what  you  want. 

DONALD  F.  McLennan.  -  Syracuxe,  N.  Y. 

REG-  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVES 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  $30  and  upwards. 
Write  us  before  you  buy.  Can  spare  a  few  heifers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HILLHUKST  FARM, 
F  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co. ,  New  York 

FtCtFFn  f  WITH  A  GOOD  ONE.  On- 

***“tt**  tario  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 

)!),  1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  ;n  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  and  build.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  662 
milk.  31.14  butter  in  7  days.  Price,  only  #500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 

BULLS  FOR  SALE !  S/S 

1  roin  i  lie  most  fashionable  famine*.  All  sizes.  Signed 

>  illui*Phl(le  Guernsey  Farm,  M.  J. Grimes, Prop.,  Cutanigt>u,Penna. 

SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Large  Straight  Bull  Calf  bu’n:' 

<iam,  12.54  lbs.  Junior  two  year  old.  Price, $75.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  Address,  L.  W.  Irish,  Niverville  N.  Y  J 


j  DAIRY  CATTLE 


$138  a  Cou)  per  Year 

is  a  late  average  of  a  Washing- 
T-  ^  ton  State  Jersey  herd.  Many 

Wh  Jersey 

Cows  have  records  of  500  to  1000  pounds  of  butter 
annually— a  telling  lesson  to  people  who  are 
struggling  along  with  $20  to  $30  cows.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Jerseys.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  SL,  New  York  City 


“QUALITY” 

FOR  SALE 

20  Jersey  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  yearly  record  Register  of  Merit  dams  ami 
cows  on  test.  Their  graudams,  sires  and  grand- 
sires  in  K.of  M.  Also  two  young  Lulls  old  enough 
for  service.  Let  us  know  your  wants.  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FINE  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Large  fat  producers.  Oxford  and  Raleigh  blood. 

CHAS.  F.  TAYLOR,  Breeder,  Southington,  Conn. 


FOR  PRODUCTION  E 


UP,  NOT  DOWN 

Registered  Jersey  Hull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Blilu..  Pittsliuroh,  Pn. 


For  Sale-Registered  Jerse'7  Bull 

six  years  old;  kind  and  gentle;  sure  stock  getter: 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Hold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  forservice; 
solid  color:  from  good  producing  dams. 

L,  G.  Forbes,  -  Alan  basset.  Long  Islam! 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?nereamsys 

Your  Time  43  Interest 

Head  of  tlie  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Routines  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  lyeariy 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
10  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
VVK  TUBERCULIN  JE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y,  Hell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS 

10  bulls  and  bull  calves.  25 young  cows:****- 
large  producers;  A.  R.  O.  records;  best 
breeding.  5  Heifer  calves. 

Chas.  A.  Howell,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

70  miles  west  New  York  City,  Erie  R.R. 


Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

Tlie  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  good  one  is  more  than 
half.  Let  us  supply  tlie  better  half  of  your  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  herd.  We  have  nine  princely  individ¬ 
uals— 6  weeks  to  6  months  old— at  present  available 
for  the  purpose.  Priced  to  sell.  Heifers  sold 
Inspection  invited.  Terms,  Vi  cash;  balance  to  suit. 
Will  also  sell  twelve  heifer  ealves. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  Sale! 

8  bulls  ready  for  service,  $50  to  $300;  7  bull  calves, 
$35  to  $100;  good  A.R.O.  breeding.  Registered  cows, 
$150  up:  4  registered  2-yr.-olds,  $800;  60  head  of  high 

grade  yearlings  and  2-yr.*oId,«,  $25  to  $lo;  20  3-yr.-olds,  $60  each; 
cows,  $60  up.  High  grade  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15 
each,  is  press  paid  to  your  station  in  lota  of  5,  just  as  nice 
Individuals  as  registered  ones.  Keugun  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 


PRICES,  575.00  to  S150  DO 

Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  rlVe^ !' T\ 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenaiiao.  N.  Y. 


Rull  17  months  old,  whose  grandam 
jersey  UUII  made  804  lbs.  butter  in  year. 

Price,  $50.  GKO.L.  FERKIS,  Atwaters,  N.  V. 

For  Salp-JFRSFY  Rill  I — dropped  April  14,  1914. 
ruroaie  ucaoci  DULL  Sired  by  Imported  son  of 

Golden  Fern  s  Noble  Dam,  of  Owl-Interest  blood 
and  double  g-daughter  of  Financial  King.  Price 
$75.  A.  I,.  FITCH,  Westmoreland,  New  York 
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Your  Milk  Permit 


depends  60%  on  your  dairy  methods,  40%  on 
your  equipment,  in  New  York  State. 


LISK 

Sanitary  Hooded 

DAIRY  PAIL 

Counts  5  points  or  12}4% 
of  your  equipment;  score. 

Bulletin  320.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  X.  Y.,  says: — “Moreihan  half  the  infec¬ 
tion  milk  receives  during  milking  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  1  lie  use  of  a  covered  ('hooded)  pail. 
Such  a  pail  is  inexpensive,  durable,  easily 
cleaned.” 

Hand  made  from  IXX  and  IXXXX  Finest 
Charcoal  Plate.  One  piece  retinned  top  or 
hood.  Steel  bail.  Reinforced  Ears.  All 
seams  sanitary  soldered,  inside  and  out.  No 
loose  parts.  No  seams  to  collect  germs. 
Opening  8b  x  514  inches. 

Easy  to  milk  into  as  an  open  pail.  Thoroughly 
practical.  Size,  shape  and  weight  based  on  ex¬ 
periment  station  recommendations.  The  stand¬ 
ard  pail.  Used  by  leadiug  dairies. 

LISK  Dairy  Pail  Supports  add  to  convenience 
and  sanitation  in  milking.  Can  he  used  on  any 
pail  as  shown  in  use  on  our  Hooded  Pattern. 

Ask  you’-  dealer  to  show  yon  our  .full  tin  *,  '/  dairy 
uten  -it*.  Write  vs  hie  name  if  he  is  ?  .  ,  yet  hand¬ 
ling  teem.  We  u  ill  see  you  are  supplie  l. 

The  LISK  IV^'G.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Canandaigua  New  York 


BD 


Prepared  with  the 

ACHG  Pulverizing  Harrow 

A  FTER  plowing  sod  or  stubble,  it  must  be  worked  down  thoroughly  and 
xx  pulverized.  Sods,  clods  and’lumps  must  be  broken  up;  air  spaces  _  „ 

and  voids  worked  out  and  filled  to  insure  a  good  seed  bed  that  will 
give  BETTER  CROPS.  Make  available  the  plant  food  i- 
plowed  in  manure  by  thoroughly  mixing  with  pulverized  soil 
BETTER  CROPS  will  result.  The‘‘ACME”  PULVERIZING 

HARROW  makes  possible  the  perfect  seed  bed.  c - a 

to  1714  ft.  wide,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

Light  Draft-All  Steel— Low  Price 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.,  379  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


You  Pa/  for  this  Spreader 
Anyhow-Why  Not  Have  It? 


THE  saving  effected  by  a  Nisco  spreader  can  be  figured 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
spreader  you  are  losing  the  money  just  as  surely  as 
though  it  dropped  out  of  your  pocket. 

If  you  go  without  a  Nisco  spreader  you  lose  enough  money  to  pay  for  it- 
If  you  use  it  you  not  only  save  this  money  but  have  the  added  convenience. 
Here’s  the  way  the  Nisco  saves  you: 

It  saves  valuable  manure  because  the  variable  spread  enables  you  to 
lessen  or  stop  the  spread  where  little  or  no  manure  is  needed.  It  saves 
repairs  because  it’s  strongly  made  and  has  few  parts,  Saves  time  and  labor 
because  It  can  be  loaded  high  and  the  wide  spread  means  fewer  trips  to 
the  acre. 


THE 

FORTY 

FEATURE 

SPREADER 


NISCO 

The  New  Idea  V 


THREE 
WHACKS 
AT  THE 
MANURE 


Backed  by  15  years’  experience.  A  practical  machine  for  farmers  who 
want  results.  Loads  high,  hauls  easily,  spreads  wide.  ‘\n_ 

revolving  distributor  take  three  whacks  at  the  manure.  n,,.vn!’. 

veyor  prevents  clogging.  Seventeen-inch  clearance  insures  against  comej 
striking  ground. 

A  Successful  Gearless  Spreader 

Demonstrated  by  years  of  actual  service.  No  gears  to  strip,  break  or 

freeze.  The  Nisco  is  a  simply  made  machine - lias  only  about  nan  as 

many  parts  as  others.  Two  levers  afford  easy  control  from  driver  s  seat. 

We  guarantee  the  Nisco  for  one  year  against 
breakage  from  any  cause,  even  carelessness.  We  guar¬ 
antee  It  to  be  of  best  material  and  workmanship  and 
to  do  everything  we  claim  for  it. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
If  he  does  not  handle  the  Nisco  write  us  for  catalog. 

Take  no  substitute. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

193  Fir*t  St.  Spreader  Specialists  COLDWATER,  OHIO 


-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 


Live  Stock  and  Orchard 


Stable  Manure  in  Orchards. 

URIXG  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
and  more  especially  the  last  two 
years,  there  has  been"  a  great  revival  of 
Interest  in  the  use  of  manure  for  fertil¬ 
izing  Citrus  groves  in  this  section  of 
California.  The  supply  of  manure  here 
is  limited  and.  consequently,  the  price 
is  high,  but  some  growers  feel  that  it 
is  economical  and  more  beneficial  than 
any  other  method  of  improving  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  their  orchards.  In 
this  connection  we  have  little  experimental 
evidence  available  for  study  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  manure  and  other 
fertilizers  or  treatments  in  maintaining 
healthy  trees  and  a  production  of  valu¬ 
able  commercial  fruits. 

In  conversation  recently  with  several 
deciduous  growers  from  the  Middle  West 


cessful  growers  tell  us  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  equal  to  good  stable  manure  for  ap¬ 
ple  orchards.  All  through  Western  New 
York  growers  buy  large  quantities  of 
stockyard  manure.  Many  of  them  are 
working  into  some  form  of  stock  keeping 
in  order  to  provide  the  manure  which 
they  consider  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  if  a  fruit  grower 
will  plow  under  green  crops  and  use 
lime  to  start  its  rapid  decay  lie  will  not 
need  manure.  That  is  our  own  opinion, 
as  we  are  unable  to  see  what  great  value 
would  be  added  to  vetch,  clover,  rye  or 
other  crops  h.v  Iceding  t!:  :::  to  animals 
and  bringing  the  manure  back  to  the  soil. 
We  believe  that  the  manure  is  chiefly 
useful  because  it  brings  large  quantities 
of  decaying  organic  matter  to  the  soil 
and  this  can  be  done  through  plowing 
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and  East,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  these  men  consider  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  as  the  most  important  fertilizer  in 
the  orchards,  and  has  given  them  the 
best  results  of  any  method  of  treatment 
which  they  have  tried,  especially  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  vetch  or  some 
other  leguminous  cover  crop.  Since  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  this  matter  from 
observations  in  Citnis  groves  in  which 
we  are  keeping  performance  records  and 
from  conversation  with  deciduous  grow¬ 
ers,  I  have  been  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  collect  in  different 
fruit-growing  regions  the  experience  of 
oreliardists  in  the  use  of  manure,  both 
as  to  its  results  on  the  behavior  of  the 
trees,  i.e.,  the  actual  value  of  the  crops 
of  fruit,  and  as  to  its  economy  as  a 
means  of  soil  improvement  in  orchards  of 
different  kinds  of  fruits,  sueli  as  the 
Citrus  fruits,  and  such  deciduous  fruits 
as  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.  In 
this  connection  the  age  of  the  orchard, 
the  amount  of  manure  used,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  during  which  manure*  has 
been  used,  the  method  of  application,  in¬ 
cluding  time  and  condition  in  which  the 
manure  was  added  to  the  soil,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit,  cost  of  manure,  source  of 
manure,  and  results  in  yield  and  value 
of  the  crops,  would  be  important  facts 
for  consideration. 

T  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
this  matter,  have  had  limited  observa¬ 
tion  and  have  seen  little  definite  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  comparative  value  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  other  fertilizers  under  orchard 
conditions.  I  had  gained  the  impression 
from  some  source  that  manure  was  not 
usually  considered  by  some  fruit  growers 
of  my  acquaintance  to  be  a  desirable 
source  of  plant  food,  or  means  of  im¬ 
proving  orchard  soil  conditions  for  the 
yield  of  desirable  crops  of  fruits.  From 
conversation  with  many  growers,  it  seems 
that  they  are  more  or  less  in  my  class 
in  this  respect  and  I  believe  that  the  se¬ 
curing  of  experience  from  successful  or- 
eliardists  in  different  districts  and  on  dif¬ 
ferent  fruit  varieties  along  this  line  might 
prove  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  hor¬ 
ticulturists  as  a  whole.  A.  n.  siiamel. 

California. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  an  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion.  and  we  start  at  once  to  collect 
the  information.  We  hope  to  make  a  pri¬ 
vate  investigation,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  all  fruit  growers  consider  this  a 
personal  invitation  to  contribute  exper¬ 
ience.  It  is  true  that  opinion  differs 
radically.  We  have  had  high  authorities 
tell  us  that  they  would  shoot  a  man  if 
they  caught  him  bringing  manure  into  a 
peaeh  orchard.  On  the  other  hand,  suc- 


green  crops  under.  It  is  a  good  question, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  facts. 


Grapevines  and  Cows. 

HAVE  a  long  lane,  about  10  feet  wide, 
wire  fence  on  both  sides,  on  the  south¬ 
easterly  slope  of  a  hill,  through  which 
we  drive  six  head  of  cattle  to  pasture 
daily.  I  intend  to  plant  cherry  trees  on 
the  one  side  of  this  lane  and  grapevines 
on  the  other  side  along  the  fences.  I  do 
not  fear  for  the  cherry  trees,  but  would 
the  cattle  annoy  the  grapevines  and  event¬ 
ually  the  fruit,  so  that  my  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  of  no  use?  If  grapevines 
are  not  suitable,  is  there  anything  else  I 
could  plant  on  the  side  of  the  fence  that 
would  not  be  bothered  by  the  cattle  and 
yield  some  return?  It  is  good  soil,  and 
as  it  is  I  have  a  job  keeping  brush  from 
growing  there.  M.  A. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 

Cattle  will  feed  more  or  less  on  the 
leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  tree,  vine  and  bush  fruits,  but 
when  plenty  of  green  grass  is  before 
them  they  as  a  rule  are  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  satisfied.  It  seems  to  be  natural  for 
them  when  walking  along  to  nip  off  a 
few  leaves  here  and  a  tender  shoot  there, 
but  when  under  the  care  of  a  herdsman 
and  kept  moving,  opportunity  to  do  real 
damage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  vine  fruits 
that  you  could  train  on  the  fence  that 
would  be  less  attractive  to  the  cattle  or 
suffer  less  from  the  breaking  or  biting  off 
of  an  occasional  branch  or  two  as  they 
pass  along.  Of  course  if  the  cows  should 
1><>  allowed  to  remain  within  reach  of  the 
vines  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  to 
eat  what  and  where  they  pleased,  then 
they  would  probably  do  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  the  grapes,  particularly  if  grass 
was  scarce.  I  think  I  should  risk  this 
proposition.  Grapes  grow  rapidly  and  in 
favorable  soil  bear  abundantly,  and  if 
planted  on  the  field  side*  of  the  fence,  and 
the  main  vine  trained  on  that  side,  the 
cows  can  only  reach  the  growth  on  the 
lane  side,  and  even  if  they  should  dam¬ 
age  or  destroy  a  portion  of  the  crop  on 
;he  lane  side,  there  would  still  be  enough 
of  the  crop  remain  on  the  field  side  of  the 
fence  to  repay  one  well  for  the  expense  of 
caring  for  them.  But  such  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  need  not  and  will  not  occur  if  the 
cows  are  not  allowed  to  roam  and  feed  at 
will,  within  reach  of  the  vines.  K. 


“There  will  have  to  he  new  rules  made 
here,  or  I  shall  give  notice.”  said  the  girl 
in  the  telephone  office  to  the  chief  clerk. 
“Why,  what’s  the  trouble?”  “Well, 
some  of  the  things  said  over  the  wires 
are  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.”  “Oh,  that’s 
all  right,”  was  the  flippant  rejoinder 
“You  can’t  expect  to  work  around  elec¬ 
tricity  and  not  get  shocked.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


ims. 
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How  to  Get  Your  Money’s  Worth 

In  Barn  Equipment! 


Every  open-minded  dairyman  and  breeder  recognizes  the  profit-possi¬ 
bilities,  the  big  labor-saving  value  of  sanitary  barn  equipment.  It  means  easier  barn  work, 
cleaner  cows  and  barns,  increased  quantity  and  improved  quality  of  milk — bigger  profits  and  better  results  all  along  the  line. 

When  you  invest  your  good  money  in  Barn  Equipment,  make  sure  you  are  getting  all  the 
big  improvements,  all  the  labor-saving  and  profit-making  ^  advantages  to  which  you  are 
justly  entitled.  Investigate  carefully  before  you  install,  thus  insuring  permanent  satisfaction. 

Here  are  the  vitally  important  features  found  exclusively  in  Star  Barn  Equipment.  Read  carefully  it  will  pay  you: 


STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

The  Unit  System  Stalls 

Star  Stalls  are  easily  adjustable  to  fit  all  animals,  long  or  short,  and  align 

them  evenly  at  the  gutter.  That’s  the  secret  of  clean  stalls,  clean  cows  and  clean  milk. 

Furthermore,  Star  Stalls  come  in  handy  units — not  in  blocks.  That  is  you 
can  install  just  the  number  you  need  and  add  or  remove  at  any  time  you  wish.  The  Star  Unit 
System  Stall  "Grows  with  your  herd." 

Star  Stalls  are  delivered  to  you  assembled  with  the  Stanchions  in  them  ready 
to  put  in  place.  You  save  a  heap  of  time,  trouble  and  monkey-wrench  work  and  considerable 
expense  when  you  select  Star  Barn  Equipment.  It’s  built  at  the!factory  instead  of  in  your  barn.  Star  Stalls 
are  the  strongest  made.  Ordinary  gas  pipe  won’t  answer  the  purpose  in  their  construction.  The  Star  Stall 
is  arched  which  makes  it  stronger  and  more  sanitary,  not  requiring  a  lot  of  malleable  iron  castings  at  the 
joints  that  occur  so  frequently  where  straight  pipe  is  used.  The  Star  Stall  is,  therefore,  smooth,  clean, 
sanitary —  no  corners  for  dust  to  settle  in. 


FOUR  BIG  BOOKS 

Which  Shall  We  Send? 

We  publish  4  valuable  books  on  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  "Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions,”  (3)  "Harvester  Hay  Carriers.” 

(2)  "Star  Litter  Carriers.”  (4)  “Cannon  Ball  Barn  Door  Hangers.” 

Our  Big  166-page  Catalog  of  Star  Barn  Equipment 

describes  and  illustrates;  all  the  exclusive  patented  features  and 
special  improvements  that  have  won  for  Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
the  endorsement  of  Farmers.  Dairy  Inspectors  and  Barn  Experts. 
All  that  we  have  learned  in  thirty  years  in  the  barn  equipment 
business  is  freely  at  your  command.  STAR  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Harvester  Hay  Tools,  Cannon  Ball  Barn 
Door  Hangers,  etc.,  are  sold  under  our  Ironclad  Guarantee.  Sign 
and  mail  the  Free  Book  Coupon  today  for  one  or  all  of  our  four 
valuable  books. 


And  because  the  Stall  is  arched,  specially  selected  steel  pipe  is  required  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  bending.  So  when  you  buy  Star  Stalls  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are 
getting  the  very  best  material  that  is  put  in  this  class  of  goods— material  that  has  the  strength. 

Giant  Star  Stanchions  are  the  strongest  made.  They  are  easily  adjustable 

to  fit  the  neck  of  the  smallest  calf  or  the  biggest  cow  in  your  herd — and  a  sure  stop  is  provided 

at  the  side  of  the  stanchion  to  guide  the  animal’s  head  into  the  right  opening.  They  permit  natural  freedom 
of  movement  which  means  comfort  and  contentment  and  more  milk  in  the  pail.  Giant  Star  Stanchions  have 
smooth,  hard  maple  linings,  everlastingly  gripped  in  U-shaped  steel— our  patented  construction. 

BARN  PLANS  FURNISHED  FREE 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  your  barn,  let  our  barn  experts  prepare  a  set  of  Blue  Print 
Plans,  drawn  to  exact  scale— FREE  OF  CHARGE.  Just  send  a  rough  sketch  of  your  barn  floor  with  dimensions  and 
state  number  of  cows,  and  we  ll  get  busy.  You  assume  no  obligation  in  taking  advantage  of  this  offer.  Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  big  free  books. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

210 


Hunt,  Helm  Ferris  &  Co. 

52  Hunt  St.,  Harvard.  111. 

Please  send  me  free  Books  checked  as  follows: 
HStalls  &  Stanchions 
~  Litter  &  Feed  Carriers 
”lHay  Carriers 
^jBarn  Door  Hangers 

Own . cows 

Am  going  to  build . 

Am  going  to  remodel . 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . State . 

R.F.D.  No . 
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Growing  Early  Tomatoes 


A*  EXTENSIVE  CROP.— Tomato 
growing  for  the  Lancaster.  Pa.,  mar¬ 
ket,  by  the  Lancaster  County  truckers,  is 
each  season  assuming  larger  propor¬ 
tions,  and  each  season  is  instituting 
keener  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  be  the  first 
to  market  his  crop,  and  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  high  prices  always  awaiting  the 
man  who  is  ahead.  The  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty  grower  usually  delivers  his  own  stock 
to  the  Lancaster  market,  and  renting 
space  by  the  year,  disposes  of  his  pro¬ 
duct  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  realizes 
a  good  price  for  any  article  his  skill  may 
produce  ahead  of  the  crowded  market. 

Soil  Conditions. — We  have  a  soil  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  of  the  New  Jersey 


Topping  The  Plants. — In  topping  a 
tomato  plant  it  is  essential  that  at  least 
one  leaf  be  left  on  the  stem  above  the 
last  blossom  cluster,  and  that  a  sucker 
be  left  on  the  stem  to  continue  the 
growth  while  the  plant  adjusts  itself  to 
the  topping,  and  checking  of  growth  at 
that  point.  Some  growers  remove  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  a  topped  plant  requires  all  leaves 
properly  to  mature  the  fruit.  When  fruit 
is  set  on  the  top  cluster  of  bloom,  all 
suckers  are  again  removed  and  kept  off 
till  crop  is  matured. 

Spraying  And  Cultivation. — Some 
seasons,  during  unfavorable  weather  eon- 


liHSTlXO  WHILE  THE  PI  IOTOGRA  PI  I  Hit  WORKS. 


grower,  whose  soil  is  warm  and  sandy. 
Ours  is  a  heavy  clay,  usually  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  medium  for  early  to¬ 
matoes,  yet  in  spite  of  this  several  years 
ago  I  was  on  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia, 
the  day  the  first  Jersey  tomatoes  reached 
that  market,  and  we  had  ripe  tomatoes 
on  the  Lancaster  market  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious,  by  following  the  methods  exper¬ 
ience  has  taught  these  Lancaster  County 
growers  the  necessity  of  using  to  get 
their  crop  off  before  the  dealers  bring 
Jersey  tomatoes  in  by  the  carloads  and 
break  the  market. 

Differences  In  Methods.- — I  was 
very  much  interested  in  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Trucker,  Jr.,  on  the  New  Jersey 
method,  which  shows  the  difference  of 
treatmc  .t  adopted  by  the  growers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sections.  The  New  Jersey  method 
would  require  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  work  the  Lancaster  County  method 
requires,  and  would  give  us  a  crop  of 
tomatoes  beginning  to  ripen  just  about 
the  time  the  New  Jersey  crop  would  be 
over.  Necessity  being  our  mother,  in¬ 
vention  was  necessary  to  realize  10  to  15 
cents  per  pound  for  most  of  our  crop 
instead  of  75  cents  a  %-basket,  which  is 
often  the  Jersey  tomato  figure  in  our 
market. 

Variety  And  Early  Care. — The  va¬ 
riety  grown  is  almost  entirely  Bonny 
Best.  The  seed  is  sown  about  February 
15,  and  plants  are  transplanted  twice,  the 
second  time  into  four-inch  p«ts  or  four- 
inch  dirt  bands,  care  being  exercised  to 
obtain  a  low  stocky  growth  carrying  a 
fine  cluster  of  bloom  by  May  15.  The 
plants  are  usually  grown  in  a  small 
heated  greenhouse,  or  in  some  instances 
hotbeds  heated  by  a  small  hot-water 
heater,  and  properly  hardened  off  by 
May  15,  when  planting  to  the  field  usu¬ 
ally  begins.  Even  after  that  date  we 
have  heavy  frosts  occasionally,  and  I 
have  seen  several  thousand  tomato 
plants  protected  by  paper  bags  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  end  of  May. 

Setting  Out. — The  plants  are  usually 
set  in  rows  30  to  42  inches  “apart  and 
about  14  to  IS  inches  in  the  row.  Each 
plant  is  trained  to  a  single  stem  and 
staked,  and  tied  several  times,  during  the 
growing  season.  All  suckers  are  removed 
soon  as  they  attain  a  length  of  several 
inches,  and  when  the  plant  has  set  the 
third  cluster  of  bloom  the  top  is  pinched 
out,  allowing  tomatoes  to  set  on  only 
three  clusters,  which  assures  a  short, 
early  crop,  bringing  considerably  more 
money  per  square  foot  of  ground  than 
a  large  late  crop,  with  infinitely  less 
work  on  the  marketing  end. 


ditions,  the  plants  will  blight  somewhat, 
and  many  of  the  lower  leaves  will  dry 
up.  This  can  bo  held  in  check  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  fungiue,  which  does  not  dis¬ 
color  the  fruit.  Clean  cultivation  is 
practised,  and  soil  is  pretty  well  fertil¬ 
ized,  though  not  much  stable  manure  is 
used,  as  stable  manure  on  our  heavy  soil 
causes  a  heavy  vine  growth.  Different 
brands  of  fertilizer  are  used,  but  any 
good  grade  will  give  fair  results.  An 
application  of  1200  to  1500  pounds  per  1 
acre  broadcast  of  2*4  to  3-8-10  has  proven 
very  satisfactory  for  us.  Some  growers 
claim  it  does  not  pay  to  top  the  plants, 
but  practically  all  are  a  unit  on  keeping 
them  carefully  tied  to  stakes,  and  all 
suckers  off  clean.  That  is  about  all  ! 
there  is  to  it.  Looks  easy  and  simple, 
doesn’t  it?  If  you  live  near  a  town  of 
any  size  and  are  willing  to  devote  a  lit¬ 
tle  energy  to  the  care  of  the  crop  along  I 
these  lines,  and  then  a  little  more  energy 
toward  creating  a  market  for  your  crop 
either  by  selling  to  the  stores,  or  so¬ 
liciting  orders  of  the  consumer  direct, 
you  can  make  as  good  returns  from  a  ; 
small  portion  of  soil  as  with  any  other 
crop  you  can  plant,  and  if  you  are  one  of 
the  real  early  ones  your  crop  will  be  off 
during  July.  Two  to  three  tyings  are 
necessary,  and  stakes  about  four  feet 
long  by  one  inch  square  will  do,  and  you 
will  think  the  suckers  are  the  only 
thing  that  grows,  but  keep  at  it  and  you 
will  get  results.  elmer  ,t.  weaver. 

Lancaster  Co.,  l’a. 


Interpollination  of  Beans. 

WILL  Soy  beans  and  field  beans  (red 
kidney  <>r  yellow  eye)  mix  if  planted 
near  in  the  same  field?  w.  vr.  b. 
Watkins,  N.  Y. 

Beans,  in  common  with  many  other  leg¬ 
uminous  plants,  are  self-pollinating,  the 
anthers  and  stigmas  maturing  together,  in 
close  contact  before  the  blooms  are  fully 
developed.  The  fertilization  of  the  ovules, 
which  grow  into  the  seeds  or  beans,  does 
not  therefore  generally  appear  to  depend 
on  the  wind,  insects  or  other  external 
agencies.  In  the  field  cultivation  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  same  group  or  genus  of 
beans,  when  grown  close  together,  pollen 
may  occasionally  bo  carried  from  one 
bloom  to  another  by  minute  things  that 
are  usually  abundant  among  cultivated 
crops,  and  cross-bred  progeny  result,  but 
with  plants  as  widely  separated  in  their 
physical  characters  as  the  garden  beans, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  and  the  Soy  bean, 
Glycine  lnspida.  the  probability  of  “mix¬ 
ing’  or  hybridization  between  the  species 
each  entirely  self-fertile,  is  so  remote  as 
not  to  be  worth  considering.  v. 


The  Truth 


ABOUT 

Leather 

IN  a  recent  defensive  circular 
to  the  auto  trade,  leather 
manufacturers  define  leather 
as  “the  skin  or  hide  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  or  any  part  of  such  skin 
or  hide,  tanned  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  use.” 

But  since,  whole  hides  are  too 
thick  for  upholstery  and  the 
under  fleshy  portion  must  be  split  away  from  the  grain  side  to  make  it 
thin  enough,  why  should  the  two  or  three  sheets  into  which  the  wastage  is 
split,  be  called  leather?  Although  artificially  coated  and  embossed  to  look 
like  real  grain  leather,  they  are  weak,  spongy,  and  soft,  crack,  peel  and  rot. 


X  DU  PONT  Nn 
%BRIKOjl^ 


MOTOR  QUALITY 

For  Automobiles 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 


»io  u  s  pat  orr 


For  Furniture 

is  frankly  artificial  leather,  guaranteed  superior  to  coated  splits.  Its  base 
is  cotton  fabric,  twice  as  strong  as  the  fleshy  split.  It  is  coated  much 
heavier  and  embossed  in  the  same  way. 

America’s  largest  auto  makers  adopted  it  for  upholstery  because  it  out¬ 
wears  coated  splits. 

That  foremost  furniture  maker,  S.  Karpen,  says:  “The  cheap  split 
leathers  should  be  entirely  eliminated  in  furniture  upholstering.” 
Two-thirds  of  all  “leather  upholstery”  is  coated  splits.  Demand  superior 
Fabrikoid  on  your  car,  buggy  or  furniture,  and  Fabrikoid  Rayntite  tops, 
guaranteed  one  year  against  leaking. 

Small  Sample  Craftsman  Quality  Free 
or  a  Piece  18"x25",  Postpaid,  50c. 

It  is  on  sale  by  John  Wannmnker,  Philadelphia;  McCreery  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 

.1.  A  II.  Phillips.  Pittsburgh ;  John  Shillito  Co..  Cincinnati ; 'Stix-l’.aer  Fuller  Uo.. 

St.  Louis:  The  Palais  Royal,  Washington.  I).  C. ;  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Md. ;  T.  Eaton  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg;  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid1  Co., 

West  St.,  New  York;  Davison-Pnxon-Stokes  Co.,  Atlanta,  <:«.;  1).  N.  A  E. 
Walter  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  upholstery 
dealers  generally. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Branch:  Toronto,  Ontario 


Why^ 
No*t 
k  G 


Most 

of  the  pro 

gr  es  s  i  ve'V 
farmers  readi^ 

The  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette,  because  it  shows' 

how  men  make  real  mon¬ 
ey  farming.  One  year  for 
$1.00.  Send  for  a  free  copy? 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

Room  1 '  2, 542  S.  Oo.rborn  St ,  Ctueaqo.  III. 


Getting  ahead  is 

largely  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
fiting  by  the  success 
of  other  men.  But 
you  must  watch 
the  fellows 
who  are 


.doing 
things. 
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Here  Is  the  Biggest 
Piece  of  News 
in  the  History  of 
Cream  Separators 


Bi&er  better  book 
f°r  Silo  owners 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  ensil¬ 
age  cutter,  write  for  this  new  book  — 
“Making  Silage  Pay  Better.”  Full  of 
dollar-savtng.  dollar-making  ideas. 

Tells  all  about  (the  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cuttor 
— the  original  “blower”  cutter.  Simple  and 
safe— a  work  eater— small  engine  runs  it— 
unlimited  elevating  capacity— lasts  for  years. 
Write  today  for  the  book. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 

Box  20  Canton,  Ohio 


Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutters 


The  selling  of  separators 
now  revolutionized  by  this  great 
offer.  You  can  now  get  the  finest 
made  and  best  designed  machine 
ever  built— the  new  National.  No 
excuse  to  buy  a  cheap  machine.  You 
can  get  the  new  National  with  the  Mar¬ 
velous  Vortespoon  one-piece  skiming 
device  with  no  actaaloutlayof  money. 


No  Cost  to  You 

Write  for  parliculars  of  this  history- 
. . the 


ng  offer.  Get  full  particulars  of  i 
elous  Vortespoon.  This  i 


making  _ _ _ 

marvelous  Vortespoon.  This  no-cost  offer 
is  strictly  limited.  Write  quick  and  get  it 
in  your  hands.  You  can  do  it  by  sending 
your  name  and  address  now.  Ask  for  our 
no-cost- to- you  offer.  Write  today  —  now.  Vorfapoon 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  3347,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Handy 

Binder 


TUST  the  thing  for  pre- 
”  serving  flies  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Two  Men  in  Place  of  Seven 

anti  half  the  time  saved  besides.  That’s  what  happens  when  you  intro¬ 
duce  the  Empire  Milker.  And  remember  that  in  this  machine  nature 
lias  been  so  perfectly  imitated  that  in  many  cases  the  yield  is  increased.  The  Empire 
'Teat  Cups  work  by  natural  air  pressure.  No  compressed  air.  No  hard  pulling  grip. 

Empire  Mechanical  Milker  S.TS'AKiE  o£ 

double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care  of  20  to 
30  cows  per  hour. 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

Disk  and  blade  types.  Quiet,  perfect-running 
machines  that  have  carried  the  Empire  repu¬ 
tation  all  over  the  world.  Let  us  send  you 
circulars  and  pictures  of  the  Empire  Milker 
and  Empire  Separator  in  use.  We  wili  send  you, 
free,  at  the  same  time,  descriptions  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Sta-Rite  Engines  and  Empire  Feed  Mills. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Ask  for 
Catalog 
No. 

4. 


Chicago,  III. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto 
and 

Winnipeg, 
Can. 
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Farm  and  Garden  Topics  i 

i 


The  joiix  baer  tomato.— l.  j. 

D.,  Maryland,  says  ‘‘I  found  the 
Jolm  Baer  tomato,  which  you  scored  so 
last  year,  to  be  a  very  tine  smooth  and 
productive  tomato,  and  intend  to  grow  it 
again  this  year.”  I  have  never  said  that 
the  John  Baer  tomato  is  not  a  tine  toma¬ 
to.  What  I  did  say  was  that  the  claim 
of  extra  earliness  did  not  prove  true  with 
me.  It  is  a  very  good  tomato,  and  so 
is  Chalk's  Jewell,  and  I  cannot  tell  the 
two  apart.  Bonny  Best  is  similar,  and 
shows  a  relation  to  Chalk’s  Jewell,  but 
is  earlier,  and  may  have  been  bred  from 
a  special  selection  from  Chalk's  Jewell. 
I  shall  try  John  Baer  again  this  season 
right  alongside  of  Chalk’s  Jewell  and 


i  st  is  grazing  stock  for  the  western  feed¬ 
ers  to  fatten  in  Winter.  There  the  po¬ 
tatoes  could  be  grown  well. 

Muskmelons. — Our  market  growers 
here  use  Burrell’s  Eden  Gem  more  than 
any  other,  but  for  home  garden  planting 
1  prefer  the  Knight  for  a  green-fleshed 
melon  and  Tail's  Ideal  for  a  salmon- 
fleshed  one.  These  are  both  larger  than 
the  Rocky  Ford  type  and  are  of  extra 
fine  quality.  Our  market  growers  get 
seed  from  Colorado  every  year. 

Vegetables  I  Have  Found  Good. — 
1  always  try  a  few  promising  novelties, 
and  now  and  then  one  of  these  sticks  and 
becomes  standard.  Among  these  the 
Black  Valentine  bean  has  about  super- 


TOMATOES  STAKED  TO  FENCE. 


Bonny  Best,  and  hope  for  a  better  season 
than  last  one. 

Bourns  lx  Reach  Treks. — “Please 
tell  me  bow  to  prevent  borers  in  peach 
fives,”  asks  a  correspondent.  Many  plans 
have  been  devised  to  prevent  the  moths 
laying  their  eggs.  I  have  seen  the  lower 
part  of  tin*  trunks  smeared  with  gas  tar, 
a  dangerous  practice  I  think.  I  have 
seen  a  wash  of  cement  used,  and  white 
lead  painted  a  foot  or  more  up  the  trunks. 
Those  may  to  some  extent  check  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  eggs,  but  the  fact  is  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  devised  that  will  entirely 
prevent  borers.  The  only  sure  thing  is 
to  watch  the  trees,  and  as  soon  as  any 
;  inn  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  go 
for  the  borer  with  a  knife  and  cut  out 
and  follow  his  track  till  you  get  him. 
This  done  every  Spring  and  Fall  will 
keep  the  borers  down  better  than  any  ar- 
tifieial  preventive. 

Swiss  Chard. — If  you  want  a  good 
Summer  substitute  for  spinach  sow  a 
row  of  chard  early  in  Spring.  This  is 
a  variety  of  beet  which  makes  a  great 
leaf  growth,  almost  as  large  as  rhubarb 
at  times.  The  leaves  are  pulled  off  just 
as  rhubarb  leaves  are  pulled.  The  blade 
of  the  leaf  makes  the  best  substitute  for 
spinach,  while  the  long  leaf  stalks  can 
be  cooked  like  asparagus  and  make  a 
very  nice  dish.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties,  and  I  have  tried  them  all,  but 
the  one  called  Lucullus  is  far  the  best. 
I  plant  the  seed  moderately  thick  and  use 
the  .  thinnings  as  greens,  leaving  the 
plants  standing  about  six  inches  apart.  I 
find  that  a  single  row  30  feet  long  gives 
its  an  abundance  all  Summer  through. 

Seed  Potatoes  In  Southern  Moun¬ 
tains. — Quite  an  interest  has  developed 
in  Western  Maryland  in  the  growing  of 
seed  potatoes  for  fhe  warmer  sections 
east.  It  is  found  that  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  high  plateau  nearly  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea  are  very  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  in  the  potato  growing 
section  of  Maine,  and  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  seed  has  proved  to  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  Maine  seed.  The  same  in¬ 
terest  should  be  developed  on  the  whole 
Appalachian  plateau,  for  climate  is  more 
a  matter  of  elevation  than  of  latitude. 
In  Northwestern  North  Carolina,  where 
the  farms  on  the  plateau  lie  3,500  to 
-1.000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  forest 
growth  shows  the  similarity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  to  the  northern  coast,  for  the  forest 
growth  is  White  pine,  hemlock  and  bal¬ 
sam  fir.  and  what  little  corn  is  grown  is 
of  a  peculiarly  early  kind  known  locally 
as  Watauga  corn,  while  the  main  inter- 


seded  the  old  Red  Valentine,  being  earlier 
and  more  hardy.  Burpee’s  Model  Beet  1 
prefer  for  home  use  to  the  Egyptian,  but 
1  still  use  some  of  the  old  Bassano  be¬ 
cause  of  its  good  quality,  and  do  no'; 
mind  the  light  color,  though  the  market- 
men  object  to  its  big  tops.  Copenhagen 
Market  Cabbage  is  a  good  succession  to 
the  Early  Wakefield,  and  for  late  cab¬ 
bage  I  still  stick  to  a  good  strain  of  the 
I, ate  Flat  Dutch.  I  do  not  use  the  self- 
blauching  celery,  for  I  have  found  that 
the  old  Boston  Market  is  best  for  our 
method  of  growing  in  beds  and  of  far 
better  quality  than  any  self-blanching 
sort.  Extra  early  sweet  corn  is  of  little 
use  down  here,  and  I  plant  the  Norfolk 
Market  for  earliest,  though  not  a  sugar 
corn,  and  then  plant  Country  Gentleman 
and  Stowell's  Evergreen  in  succession  till 
July.  Of  Lima  beans  I  plant  the  Small 
Lima,  as  being  more  productive  here,  and 
then  the  Fordhook  Bush  bean,  which 
makes  large  beans  and  good  crops.  Of 
cucumbers  the  Davis  Perfect  suits  me 
well,  though  our  market  growers  stick  to 
strains  of  White  Spine.  Black  Beauty 
eggplant  is  earlier  and  more  productive 
than  the  older  sorts,  and  I  use  it  en¬ 
tirely.  Cnrentan  leek  comes  in  very  nice¬ 
ly  in  Winter  as  a  substitute  for  green 
onions.  I  sow  them  in  a  border  and 
transplant  in  July  to  open  furrows  and 
earth  up  as  they  grow.  May  King  is 
the  earliest  lettuce  I  have  grown  and 
Hanson  stands  the  heat  well.  For  frames 
in  Winter  I  use  the  Big  Boston,  but  it 
runs  to  seed  very  quickly  in  Spring.  I 
plant  sets  of  the  Norfolk  Queen  onion  in 
September  for  early  green  onions,  and  at 
same  time  plant  sets  of  the  Yellow  Po¬ 
tato  onion  for  early  ripe  onions.  The 
I’rizetaker  and  Giant  Gibraltar  are  sown 
in  February  in  a  frame  and  transplanted 
later  to  make  large  onions.  Of  sweet 
peppers  I  use*  Neapolitan  and  Giant 
Chinese,  and  take  care  not  to  plant  them 
near  hot  ones,  for  I  have  found  that  the 
hot  ones  will  affect  the  sweet  ones  even 
the  same  season.  Of  okra  the  Perkins 
Long-pod  Green  and  the  Kleekle.v  White- 
pod  are  both  grown,  the  green  one  being 
earlier.  Our  market  growers  still  stick  to 
the  Irish  Cobbler  potato,  which  is  now 
badly  mixed,  and  I  find  the  Beauty  a 
better  potato  of  the  same  type. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  old  negress  begged  the  Governor 
for  clemency  for  her  “ole  man”  who  was 
in  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  hog. 
“Why,  auntie,  lie’s  worthless,  why  not 
let  him  stay  in?”  “Yes.  suh.  I  knoze  it, 
but  Guv’ner,  we’se  outer  bacon  again.” — 
Columbia  Jester. 


Chicopee 
Reversible 
Sulky  Plow 


The  Chicopee  Sulky  Plow  is  built  on 
correct  principles.  Has  less  complica¬ 
tion  of  parts.  Is  without  side-draft  and 
handles  easier  than  any  plow  of  its  class 
and  does  perfect  work.  Now  made  with 
Lifting  Springs. 
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Twin  Corn  Planters  of  Merit 


The  Original  Eclipse' 


Kirin  of  the  Cornfield 


Chicopee 
2-Lever  Disc 
Harrow  xms 


A  FAST 
WORKER 


‘The 

Eclipse 

Weeder 


ORDER 

ONE 

THIS 

SEASON 


Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

Has  only  force  feed  i| -».r. 

which  will  sow  success-  '  r  |  ■ ' 

fully  all  kinds  of  com-  f 

mcrcial  fertilizers  in  /  WJvlSuKSB 
large  or  small  quanti-  |  ngfMBK&J 3 

tics.  No  springs  or  I  'y-5-- 

gears  in  box.  I 

Is  low  down  and  easy  H JEy 

to  fill.  HKf 

Wheels  with  4-incli  <^* 

tires  for  soft  ground.  , 


A’oic  Furnished  ’with 
Open  or  Closed  Hop¬ 
per ,  and  ’with  Solid 
or  Combined  Pole. 


■HE 


FREE 

CATALOG 


Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Company 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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Make  Your  Farm 

PAY 


WITH  a  good  prospect  of  high  prices 
for  farm  products  in  sympathy  with 
the  advance  now  taking  place  in 
wheat  and  grains,  the  coming  year  should 
be  a  good  one  to  crowd  production,  and 
make  your  farm  pay. 

You  Can  Do  It  With 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 


They  have  been  for  over  fifty  years  the 
standard  by  whieh  othe’~  fertilizers  are 
judged.  They  have  always  brought  good 
crops  and  improved  the  soil.  They  are 
“crop  producers  and  cost  reducers.  ”  Old 
friends  will  continue  to  use  them.  We  in¬ 
vite  new  ones  to  investigate  their  merits. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

92  State  Street,  Boston  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Etc. 
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i  :  Promising  New  Fruit  :  s 

(Concluded  from  :wge 

very  ..^hallow  suture — almost  a  globe. 
The  color  is  creamy  yellow  with  a  heavy 
blush  of  red,  with  short,  thick,  velvety 
pubescence.  The  flesh  is  light  yellow, 
firm,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich  hut  clings  to 
the  stone.  Arp  Beauty  is  about  a  month 
earlier  than  Elherta,  its  season  is  long 
and  it  promises  to  ship  well.  It  is  worth 
planting  in  a  probationary  way  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards. 

Frances. — Of  the  several  peaches  ad¬ 
vertised  to  follow  Elherta,  Frances  is 
the  best  on  the  grounds  of  this  Station. 
The  fruits  are  as  large  as  those  of  El¬ 
herta  and  more  handsome,  having  a  rich¬ 
er  background  of  yellow  and  more  bril¬ 
liancy  in  its  red  cheek,  more  nearly  round 
and  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  In 
quality  it  is  much  the  same  as  Elherta, 


become  one  of  the  most  profitable  red 
raspberries  grown. 

Blum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry. — 
Plum  Farmer  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
black  raspberries  growing  on  the  Station 
grounds.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  healthy  and  were  little  injured 
in  this  locality  by  the  unusually  severe 
Winters  of  the  past  few  seasons.  The 
fruit  is  large,  about  tin;  size  of  that  of 
Gregg,  of  good  color,  high  quality  and 
ships  well.  It  is  a  splendid  sort  and  has 
come  to  stay  as  a  commercial  black  rasp¬ 
berry. 

Perfection  Currant. — Although  not 
new.  Perfection  currant  is  not  as  well- 
known  as  it  should  be.  Plants  have  been 
growing  at  Geneva  since  1NH7,  and  have 
found  favor  with  all  who  have  seen  them. 
In  form  of  bush  and  in  health  and  vigor. 
Perfection  is  intermediate  between  its 
parents,  Fay  and  White  Grape.  In  size 
of  cluster  and  in  size  of  berry  Perfection 
excels  the  well-known  and  very  good 


HAULING  MANURE 

the  difference  in  flavor,  texture  and  juici¬ 
ness  being  in  favor  of  Frances.  The  trees 
are  vigorous  and  productive  and  the  buds 
have  withstood  several  severe  Winters 
rather  better  than  have  those  of  Elherta. 
The  chief  asset,  however,  is  its  later  sea¬ 
son.  which  is  from  a  few  days  to  a  week 
later  than  Elherta. 

Miss  Lola. — Though  well-known  in 
parts  of  the  South,  this  variety  is  hard¬ 
ly  grown  in  the  North.  On  our  grounds 
it  seems  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  peach  pro¬ 
fession  that  ought  to  make  it  valuable 
for  this  region.  It  follows  Mamie  Rosa 
and  Greensboro,  both  of  which  it  sur¬ 
passes  in  appearance  and  quality.  It 
precedes  Champion  and  is  even  better 
than  that  very  good  variety.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  Carman,  with  which  it  ripens, 
it  is  very  similar  but  the  trees  are  hard¬ 
ier,  more  vigorous,  while  the  peaches  are 
of  better  quality,  larger  and  superior  in 
all  respects  except  in  color.  The  flesh 
is  white,  melting,  sweet  and  sprightly 
and  almost  free  from  the  stone.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  •white-fleslied  peaches  in  our 
collection. 

Eclipse  Grape. — The  Eclipse  is  the 
only  new  grape  in  a  collection  of  over 
400  which  this  Station  unqualifiedly  re¬ 
commends  fruit  growers  to  test.  It  re¬ 
sembles  Concord,  differing  chiefly  in  be¬ 
ing  earlier  and  of  much  better  quality,  al¬ 
though,  and,  unfortunately,  the  bunch¬ 
es  and  berries  are  smaller.  The  vines 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  on 
our  grounds,  being  hardy,  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Ripe  fruit  hangs  on  the  vines 
for  some  time  without  deterioration  and 
the  grapes  do  not  crack  in  wet  weather. 
Eclipse  ripens  several  days  earlier  than 
Concord  and  should  be  made  a  splendid 
variety  to  precede  that  sort. 

.Tune  Raspberry. — June  is  a  Station 
seedling  which  has  been  tested  long 
enough  to  make  it  certain  that  it  is 
equal  and  in  many  characters  superior 
to  the  best  older  varieties.  Its  merits 
are:  hardiness,  healthiness,  productive¬ 
ness  and  great  vigor  of  plants.  The 
heavy  yield  is  well  distributed  over  a 
long  season.  The  berries  are  handsome 
in  appearance,  good  in  quality  and  ship 
well.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  val¬ 
uable  character  of  June  is  its  season — • 
it  ripens  earlier  than  any  other  of  the 
70  varieties  growing  on  the  Station 
grounds,  coining  to  maturity  at  Geneva 
in  June.  We  expect  to  see  this  variety 


WITH  AUTOMOBILE. 

Fay.  The  currants  are  uniformly  large 
to  the  very  tip  of  the  cluster,  the  stem 
of  which  is  free  from  berries  near  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  plant  thus  making  the 
crop  easy  to  pick.  In  color  the  currants 
are  attractive  red,  a  little  paler  than  the 
Fay,  and  the  variety  is  superior  to  either 
Fay  or  Cherry  in  flavor  and  quality. 

Bookman  Gooseberry. — There  are  but 
few  varieties  of  American  gooseberries, 
and  all  agree  that  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement  over  these.  Small  fruit¬ 
growers  plant  extensively  but  one  variety, 
the  Downing.  On  the  Station  grounds 
we  have  a  variety  which  is  much  better 
than  Downing.  The  variety  is  Boorman, 
which  has  been  in  fruit  during  the  past 
five  seasons.  The  plants  at  once  attract 
attention  because  of  their  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness;  the  berries,  because  of  their 
handsome  appearance  and  high  quality. 
The  variety  is  wonderfully  productive, 
one  bush  in  our  collection  having  yielded 
14  pounds  three  ounces,  another  10 
pounds  15  ounces  of  fruit.  The  berries 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  sort  and  more  oval.  The  quality  is 
excellent.  The  bushes  are  so  vigorous 
that  they  must  be  set  further  apart  than 
those  of  Downing. 

Prolific  Strawberry. — This  Station 
seedling  has  already  become  a  desirable 
commercial  variety,  having  been  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  the  strawberry  sections 
of  New  York.  Its  great  merit  is  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  the  variety  having  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  14,500  quarts  per  acre  on 
the  Station  grounds.  The  fruit  matures 
in  midseason  and  the  berries  are  large, 
firm,  well  colored  and  ship  well,  and 
hold  up  in  size  throughout  the  season.  In 
color,  Prolific  resembles  Sample,  which 
was  one  of  its  parents.  The  flesh  is 
pleasantly  acid  and  of  much  the  same 
flavor  as  that  of  Marshall,  the  other  par¬ 
ent.  The  blossoms  are  perfect.  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  variety  is  a  tendency, 
uuder  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  to 
be  affected  by  leaf-spot.  Out  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  several  hundred.  Prolific  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  for  a  commercial 
berry,  the  soil  here  being  heavy  clay. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 

XL  P.  IIEDRICK. 


Dap:  “I'm  gonna  paint  the  baby  with 
phosphorescent  paint.”  Ma  :  “Goodness! 
Why?”  Dad:  “So  I  can  find  her  in  the 
dark  without  stubbing  my  toes." — Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 
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Creating  a  New  Art 


At  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bell  System  consisted  of 
two  telephones  capable  of  talk¬ 
ing  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another. 

Faint  as  the  transmission  of 
speech  then  was,  it  became 
at  once  the  marvel  of  all  the 
world,  causing  scientists,  as 
well  as  laymen,  to  exclaim  with 
wonder. 

Starting  with  only  these  feeble 
instruments,  the  Bell  Company, 
by  persistent  study,  incessant  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  immense  sums  of  money, 
has  created  a  new  art,  invent¬ 
ing,  developing  and  perfecting; 
making  improvements  great  and 
small  in  telephones,  transmitter, 
lines,  cables,  switchboards  and 
every  other  piece  of  apparatus 
and  plant  required  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  speech. 


As  the  culmination  of  all  this, 
the  Bell  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  marks  the 
completion  of  a  Trans-conti¬ 
nental  Telephone  line  three 
thousand  four  hundred  miles 
long,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  carrying  the  human 
voice  instantly  and  distinctly 
between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

This  telephone  line  is  part  of 
the  Bell  System  of  twenty-one 
million  miles  of  wire  connecting 
nine  million  telephone  stations 
loca'ed  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Composing  this  System,  are 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  As¬ 
sociated  Companies,  and  con¬ 
necting  companies,  giving  to 
one  hundred  million  people 
Universal  Service  unparalleled 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THF.  FARM 


finvtlio  Head  and  Bolts  an<l  make  the  Drag  yourself.  Wrjte---s=At-*  3; 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U. 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.f  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine- 


The  Dairy  Fahmer’s  Right  Hand  Man 


With  a  Lauson  Frost  King  “on  the  job”  you  have  reliable 
farm  power  for  every  purpose— cutting  ensilage,  shelling 
corn,  grinding  feed,  separating  cream,  churning,  etc.  An 
engine  of  this  type  will  repayjtejcost  in  a  single  season.  The 


Lauson  Frost  King 
dependability  —  it  is 
among  oil  and  gasoline 

TheL 


know 


Start  Easily — L  auson 
out  cranking.  (No  natteri 
of  kicking  back  and  makes^stkrtm, 
ning.  Take  Less  Fuel  .ind  oiffWd 
in  design  and  construction!  It 
hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments 
fitted.  Engine  stands  quiet  even 
.Guaranteed— We  absolut 


^cause  of  its  exceptional 
standard  of  quality 


King 


|e  magneto  with- 
retardei  prevents  danger 
easily  changed  while  run- 
because  of  special  features 
d^by  living  the  parts  case- 
fierteCCHglapce.  —  Kfory  part  is  accurately  ground  and 
jicjer  full  load — another  feature  that  insures  durability. 

engines  to  make  good  on  every 


tely  Kuyantee  Lauson  Frost  King  engines  to  make  goo 
make  fbrvherrvalsoasjD-^brkmanship  and  material. 


Write  for  New  Engine  Book  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  the  Frost  King  without  obliga*  'A 
tion  on  your  part  In  writing  u»,  state  size~rA( 
engine  wanted. 

••.The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

V'S. "  '“218  N.  W.  Street  New  Holstein.  Wb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


T'  U  K'  1<U  U  "K’li.  W*-  YOKKEK  " 
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::  Making  a  Country  Home  :: 

By  Marietta  Holley 
“Josiah  Allen’s  Wife” 
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When  ltnt.li  and  her  children  arrived  at 
their  new  home  it  was  a  cheerless  spot 
that  they  found.  John  had  dumped  the 
various  articles  he  had  brought  in  little 
heaps,  each  one  wretched-looking,  and 
standing  in  a  wretched-looking  spot.  Ruth 
thought  that  never  had  the  dirty  floor  and 
walls  looked  so  dark  and  forbidding.  Rut 
John  and  Alice  succeeded  in  setting  up 
the  rusty  old  stove,  and  when  a  fire  was 
started  and  some  tea  made  in  a  two-quart 
pail,  and  some  sandwiches  and  cake  set 
on  a  dean  cloth  on  the  top  of  a  barrel, 
they  ate  the  simple  lunch,  and  it  gave 
them  a  little  courage  to  sweep  and  clean 
out  a  place  where  they  could  sit  down. 
The  old  mattress  was  laid  down  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  sitting-room,  and  clean  sheets 
and  blankets  made  a  comfortable  couch 
for  the  mother  and  Alice.  John  made  him¬ 
self  a  nest  for  the  night  of  some  rugs  and 
blankets  by  the  kitchen  stove,  and  they 
all  slept  soundly. 

In  the  morning  they  rose  with  the  lark 
and  commenced  the  work  of  making  a 
home.  They  had  brought  lime  and  paint 
and  (adoring  for  the  Ceilings  and  wood¬ 
work.  and  after  they  had  been  vigorously 
swept  and  cleaned.  John  and  Alice  white¬ 
washed  the  walls  above  the  wainscoting. 
All  of  the  side  walls  were  wainscoted  up 
about  five  feet,  and  owing  to  that  fact 
the  plaster  was  whole  and  sound,  though 
dark  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of  years. 


Alter,  in  1 1  Kit  (tAiujkn. 


They  tinted  the  kitchen  walls  a  pretty 
bull'  color  and  painted  the  wainscoting 
two  or  three  shades  darker.  The  dining 
room  and  sitting  room  they  colored  a 
soft  pink,  with  wainscoting  of  cherry 
red. 

There  was  a  large  room  opening  out  of 
the  sitting  or  living  room  as  they  re¬ 
named  it,  which  had  evidently  once  been 
used  as  a  parlor.  This  they  fitted  up  for 
a  room  for  the  mother,  wisely  thinking 
that  it  would  do  better  service  in  this 
way  than  as  an  extra  room  used  seldom, 
and  which  could  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
This  room  had  three  windows,  and  the 
old-fashioned  fireplace  had  on  each  side 
roomy  cupboards  and  clothes  presses, 
which  seemed  made  for  the  comfort  and  ' 
convenience  of  the  little  mother. 

This  being  a  south  room  they  tinted  it 
a  pale  green  with  white  woodwork,  to 
correspond  with  the  green  and  white  rug,  j 
and  the  white  cheesecloth  curtains  with  j 
a  border  of  pink  and  green  morning 
glories  cut  from  cretonne  cost  little  and 
looked  beautiful.  Bed  and  chair  covers 
of  the  same  cretonne  and  one  of  the  old 
sofa  cushions  covered  with  the  same, 
made  a  room  dainty  and  beautiful,  a  pret¬ 
ty  nest  for  the  mother  bird. 

The  floors  at  first  looked  hopeless,  so 
covered  with  dirt  were  they.  But  under 
the  strong  arms  of  John  and  Alice  the 
dirt  was  finally  routed,  and  after  two 
or  three  scrubbings  were  pronounced 
clean  enough  to  paint  and  varnish.  The 
cracks  were  filled  with  a  mixture  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  of  old  newspapers  soaked 
to  a  pulp  and  mixed  with  glue  and  putty 
in  proper  proportions,  which,  dried,  formed 
a  hard  surface,  and  when  the  floors  were 


painted  formed  a  good  background  for 
the  handsome  rugs. 

The  furniture,  after  being  sandpapered 
was  all  treated  to  a  coat  of  stain  and 
varnish,  and  emerged  looking  as  good  as 
new.  Some  handsome  old  wool  brocade 
the  mother  had  found  in  the  attic,  moth- 
eaten  in  spots,  was  found  to  be  sulfi- 
ciently  good  to  cover  one  of  the  old  couch 
frames  for  the  living  room. 

Ruth  had  bought  a  whole  piece  of 
white  cheesecloth,  which  when  made  up, 
some  with  colored  borders,  some  with 
muslin  ruffles,  curtained  the  whole  house, 
with  the  exception  of  the  living-room 


and  kitchen,  the  crimson  curtains  being 
used  for  the  former  and  for  the  kitchen 
some  plain  shades  Alice  made,  herself, 
out  of  manila  paper. 

The  stove  blacked  by  John  looked  re¬ 
spectable  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  fireplace 
in  the  living-room  they  found  in  good 
order  when  a  few  broken  bricks  on  the 
hearth  had  been  replaced  by  new  ones. 
A  room  out  of  the  kitchen  which  had  been 
used  to  store  away  rubbish  John  said 
he  would  have  for  his  own,  declaring  it 
was  proper  for  the  man  of  the  house  to 
be  downstairs  both  for  defense  from 
marauders  and  convenience  to  himself. 
So  he  and  Alice  went  to  work  and  soon 
transformed  it  into  a  pleasant  room,  large 
enough  to  hold  his  bedroom  furniture  and 
all  the  belongings  a  boy  delights  in. 

They  took  as  much  pains  fitting  up  his 
room  as  they  did  with  Alice's  little  blue 
and  white  bower  upstairs,  for  Ruth  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  boy’s  room  should  be  just 
as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  the  girl’s 


room  if  you  wanted  the  boy  to  be  con¬ 
tented  and  happy  in  his  home.  This  work- 
all  took  time,  but  it  was  well  along  by 
the  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  out¬ 
door  work  to  commence.  The  broken 
pickets  of  the  door-yard  fence  were 
mended,  and  with  two  or  three  days’ 
work  from  a  neighboring  carpenter  the 
pillars  of  the  piazza  were  straightened 
and  the  barn  put  into  a  respectable  con¬ 
dition.  The  fences  were  mended  and 
John  was  ready  to  begin  plowing  as  soon 
as  his  neighbors. 

They  had  bought  a  Jersey  cow  with 
the  money  they  had  expected  to  use  for 
their  railroad  fare,  and  its  milk  helped 
them  much  in  their  living.  In  fact  they 
all  preferred  t<»  make  one  meal  a  day 
of  the  delicious  milk  with  graham  or  corn 
bread.  They  also  after  John  had  re¬ 
paired  the  barn  and  its  yard,  bought  a 
dozen  hens,  two  turkeys  nnrr  a  pair  of 
ducks. 


(To  In  con  tin  uni ) 


Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Grain  Drills 

Van  Brunt  makes  a  good  seed  bed  in  any  ground  that 
can  be  seeded,  even  in  trash,  gumbo  or  mud.  Plants  any 
small  grain  from  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats  in  continuous,  even 
streams  without  bunching  or  damaging  kernels. 

Puts  seed  at  bottom  of  furrows  of  uniform  depth. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  for  any  Van 
Brunt  Drill. 

Write  for  free  circular,  "John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Single 
Disc  Drills.  It  shows  why  it  pays  to  drill  your  seed  with 
a  Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Drill. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Chilled  Plows 

The  Chilled  Plows  with  Perfect 
Fitting  Parts 

The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company  has  devoted  over 
forty  years  of  careful  study  to  the  proper  shape  of  chilled 
plows,  and  particularly  shares,  in  order  to  get  proper  suction 
and  perfect  running  qualities. 

Some  Superior  Features 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plows  obtain  proper  suction  and  pene¬ 
tration.  Parts  are  made  right  at  the  factory— they  fit 
perfectly. 

Two  bolts  in  the  share  instead  of  one — this  means  extra 
strength. 

Rib  on  back  of  share  receives  lower  end  of  standard — • 
strengthens  share  and  standard. 


Syracuse  No.  61  Chilled  Plow 

Lug  on  share  fits  snugly  under  edg-s  of  moldboard  and 
tolds  the  two  parts  closely  together. 

Write  us  for  information  on  Syracuse  Combination  Plows 
Nos.  61  and  62.  These  are  splendid  plows  for  use  in  sandy 
loam  fairly  free  from  grit,  or  in  sticky  soils  where  good  clean¬ 
ing  qualities  are  desired.  Work  well  in  tame  sod  or  old 
ground.  There  is  a  SyracuseChilled  Plow  made  for  your  soil. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

John  Deere  No.  999  gives  the  greatest  accuracy  in  drop 
obtainable  with  any  corn  planter.  Has  the  “Oblique-Selec¬ 
tion”  or  natural  drop,  more  accurate  even  than  the  edge 
drop  planter.  We  made  the  most  successful  edge  drop 
planter  and  therefore  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
more  accurate  planter. 

The  Accurate  “Oblique  Selection”  Drop 

Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings  to  seed  cells  are 
oblique,  or  sloping,  so  that  the  kernels  naturally  move 
toward  and  fill  the  cells  rapidly.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
tipped  on  edge  first. 

Full  Variable  Drop 

Can  be  changed  instantly  to  plant  two,  three  or  four 
kernels  in  each  hill  by  shifting  foot  lever.  Distances  in 
drilling  varied  and  change  from  hilling  to  drilling  made  just 
as  easily. 

Notice  These  Improvements 

All  corn  plates  on  the  John  Deere  No.  999  Planter  have 
16  cells.  Therefore,  the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained 
with  one  of  these  plates  as  can  be  secured  on  planters  that 
use  8,  12  and  16  cell  plates,  and  without  change  of  plates. 

Easily  detachable  runner.  Other  furrow  openers  can  be 
used  in  their  place. 

Simplified  check  heads  with  reversible  pulleys — more  dur¬ 
able  than  others. 

Check  wire  released  by  touch  of  toe. 

Disc  marker  without  rope — no  shifting  of  lines  under  mark¬ 
er  rope  when  marker  is  changed  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Underhung  reel — easy  to  put  in  and  remove  from  frame. 


John  Deere  No.  999  Corn  Planter 

Attachments 

Fertilizer  and  pea  attachments  can  be  furnished  for  this 
planter.  These  are  easily  put  in  place  and  are  efficient.  They 
do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  corn  planting  mechanism. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet  “More  and  Better  Corn.”  It 
tells  how  to  select  and  test  seed  corn,  how  to  prepare 
seed  bed  and  your  gain  in  dollars  and  cents  by  using  an 
accurate  corn  planter. 


etter  Farm 
plements 

and  How  Tt>  Use  Turn 
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John  Deere  Moun lu.'i 


■i  Bettei  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 
FREE  BOOK 


Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and  use  farm  tools  under 
varying  conditions.  It  is  a  practical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  implements  worth  dollars  to 
you — a  168  page  text  book. 

It  tells  about  John  Deere  Implements:  Steel 
plows,  cultivators  and  harrows;  corn  planters, 
discs  harrows  and  beet  tools;  farm  and  mountain 


wagons;  manure  spreaders;  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  grain  elevators  and  corn  shellers;  hay  loaders, 
stackers,  sweep  rakes,  mowers  and  side-delivery 
rakes,  motor  hay  presses;  grain  drills  and  seeders; 
full  line  of  chilled  plows;  grain  binders  and  corn 
binders;  hit-and-miss  and  volume-governing 
gasolene  engines. 

To  get  this  book,  free;  state  what  special 
implements  you  are  interested  in  and  ask  for  the 
book  as  Package  No.  X-33. 


John  Deere,  Publicity  Department,  Moline,  Illinois 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF 
QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS 
BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 


The  Interlocking  Sectional  Type 
differs  vastly  from  the  disc  or  any 
other  separator  construction.  It  is 
the  modern  product  of  new  and 
better  ideas  and  is  manufactured 
under  the  latest  cream  separator 
patents,  —  antiquated,  abandoned 
principles  of  construction  having1 
no  place  in  its  makeup. 


The  Interlocking 
fected  product 

of  over  twenty- 
five  years’  ex- 
peri  e  n  c  e  in 
lauilding-  cream 
separators. 

It  takes  years 
of  experience 

to  develop  a 
cream  separat¬ 
or  of  highest 
efficiency.  A 
large  number 
in  our  factory 
have  this  expe¬ 
rience,  having 
made  a  life 
study  of  the 
U.  S. ' 

When  buying 
the  U.  S.  you 
get  a  separator 
more  improved 
than  ethers, 
for  example. 


The  U.  S.  was  the  first  to  use  the 
oil  splash  system.  The  U.  8.  oils 
all  the  gears.  Imitators  oil  only 
part  of  the  gears. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  first  to  have  a 
Mechanical  Washer.  Others  are 
spending  large  sums  to  invent  one 
equally  effective. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  first  to  have  a 
non-rusting  bowl  chamber  liner. 

We  predict 
others  will  copy 
it  in  years  to 
come. 

The  patented 
U.  S.  Interlock¬ 
ing  Skimming 
device  has 
proved  a  better 
skimmer  than 
“disc”  bowls. 
It  would  be 
imitated  if  not 
patented. 

The  U.  S.  skims 
Nature’s  way — 

cream  at  the 
top,  milk  a  t  the 
bottom.  As  yet 
we’ve  never 
heard  of  any¬ 
one  who  has 
improved  on 
Nature.  Have 
you  ? 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  arc  ,ir.st  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  ot  anywhere  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  tor  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Ollico,  107  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A. 
Klein, Dean,  Dept  E,39lh  St.  SWoodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


w 


The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to 
do  is  to  clip  in 
the  spring  no 
matterwhat  you  . 
doit  with.  Even 
with  the  shears 
or  the  old  two- 
hand  clipper  is 
better  than 


not  at  all. 


BEFORE  the  SPRING 
WORK  BEGINS 

you  can  help  the  horses  a  good  deal 
by  clipping  off  their  winter  coat. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  how 
you  do  it  so  long  as  it  is  done.  Even 
the  old  two-hand  clipper  or  shears  is  bet 
,  ter  than  none  at  all.  Clipped  horses 
sweat  less,  dry  off  quicker  at  night, 
rest  better  and  get  more  good  from 
their  feed.  It  also  adds  to  their  sell¬ 
ing  value.  As  stated  above,  the 
important  thing  is  to  clip,  no  matter 
how  you  do  it,  but  if  you  want  to  do 
it  the  easy,  quick  way,  use 


The 

Stewart 
Machine ' 
Will  Clip 
Horses 
Mules  or 
I  Cows 
Without 
Change 


The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 


It  costs  only  $7.50  and  it  will  last  a 
lifetime  for  its  gears  are  all  cut  from  the 
solid  steel  bar  and  made  file  hard,  they  are 
enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oil;  the  flex* 
J  ible  shaft  is  new  style,  light  running  and 
6  feet  long  and  it  has  the  highest  grade 
Stewart  clipping  head  —  a  truly  marvel¬ 
ous  machine  at  the  money 
GET  uNE  from  YOUR  DEALER  or  send  $2.00 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 


PRICE 


HY  NOT  MAKE  MORE 

WOOL  MONEY? 

You  can  easily  net  from  IS  to  20  percent 
more  on  every  sheep  youshear.  Don’t 
labor  with  hand  shears,  in  the  old,  hard,  - 
sweaty  way.  Don’t  have  aching,  swollen 
wrists.  Don’t  spoil  the  wool  with  second  cuts. 
Shear  with  the  wonderful 


A  skeep 
.would  say 


Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It’s  the  most  perfecthand  operated  shearing  ma¬ 
chine  ever  devised.  Has  ball  bearings  in  every 
part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball 
bearing  shearing  head  of  latest  improved  Stewart 
pattern.  Complete,  including  four  combs  and  four 
cutters  of  the  celebrated  Stewart  quality  $11.50 
Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  $2  and  we  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  .  _  ^ 

I4J  N.  LaSalle  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL.  %  _ 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world',  largest  and  moat 
modern  lino  of  burse  clipping  and  aneep  shearing  machinea. 


If  they’d  use  a  Stewart 
on  me  my  fleece  would 
come  off  smoothly  and 
quickly  in  one  unbroken 
blanket.  I  would’nt  be 
scarred  and  disfigured 
with  uneven  shearing 
and  second  cuts.  Try 
one  on  me  and 
convince  your¬ 
self  of  the 
wonderful 
results." 


The 
Stewart 
Shears 
Longer 
Better 
and 
More 
Wool 


The  Motor  Truck  in  Marketing  Fruit 


ROAD  CONDITIONS.— We  live  seven 
miles  from  our  nearest  market,  Hunt¬ 
ington.  AY.  Ya..  anti  have  to  cross  the 
Ohio  Itiver  on  a  ferry  boat.  The  river 
rises  and  falls  according  to  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  fluctuating  between  18  inches 
during  severe  droughts  to  07  feet  in  time 
of  the  great  floods.  There  is  much  sedi¬ 
ment  deposited  along  the  banks  when 
heavy  rains  wash  the  dirt  from  ground 
that  is  not  held  firm  by  good  sod.  mulch, 
or  something  to  protect  the  banks  or 
ground  from  washing  away.  Our  roads 
run  through  hilly  country,  but  have  fair 
grades.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  limestone 
or  any  good  material  for  road-building  in 
this  immediate  section,  and  part  of  the 
road  is  covered  with  coarse  sand  dug  out 
of  the  hills,  some  of  it  with  creek  gravel, 
some  with  river  gravel,  and  some  with 
furnace  cinders.  With  such  roads  it  did 
not  seem  wise  to  get  a  heavy  truck,  as 
there  is  danger  of  getting  stuck  some¬ 
times  in  had  places,  especially  on  the 
river  grades. 

Experience  of  Three  Years. — Three 
years  ago  I  got  one  rated  with  a  capacity 
of  1.500  pounds,  but  have  hauled  2,800, 
though  it  was  too  much,  and  have 
managed  to  get  along  without  very  much 
trouble,  hut  if  we  had  tried  one  with  a 
capacity  of  throe  tons  or  more  it  could 
not  have  made  it  many  times  when  the 


Fruit  By  Aitomorile. 


small  one  went  right  through.  When  it 
was  wet  we  put  <»n  chains  and  went  right 
ou,  though  there  is  not  much  need  of  them 
on  level  road  when  if  is  wet,  unless  there 
are  holes  where  one  might  get  stuck.  The 
•sand  and  gravel  get  soft  and  cut  up  in 
Winter,  so  it  is  too  hard  pulling  for  the 
truck  to  make  economical  travel,  but  it 
can  go  when  it  is  frozen  hard,  and  also  on 
snow  if  it  is  not  too  deep.  I  have  made 
good  headway  in  six  inches  of  snow. 
Rubber  tires  do  not  seem  to  slip  on  snow 
and  ice  as  readily  as  steel  tires.  The 
truck  cost  $750,  and  has  made  about  750 
trips  or  more  the  past  three  years.  It 
is  about  worn  out,  though  it  would  have 
lasted  much  longer  with  better  care,  and 
used  on  good  roads,  so  it  has  cost  about'’ $1 
per  load  in  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine, 
and  operating  expenses  and  repairs  in  that 
time  cost  about  75  cents  more,  or  $1.75 
per  round  trip.  Would  a  horse  or  mule 
team  and  wagon  have  been  any  less  per 
load?  The  truck  often  made  two  loads 
when  a  team  could  have  made  only  one, 
and  we  have  made  four  loads  a  day  many 
times  with  the  truck,  but  it  has  been 
mighty  few  times  one  team  lias  made 
more  than  one  trip  a  day.  Constant 
travel  will  soon  get  the  best  of  a  team, 
but  the  truck  can  go  right  on,  except 
when  oiling,  watering  the  radiator,  filling 
with  gasoline  or  tightening  up  some¬ 
thing.  The  more  constantly  it  goes  the 
better  it  runs,  except  as  it  needs  atten¬ 
tion.  It  would  take  two  teams  and 
wagons  and  two  drivers  to  deliver  as 
much  as  the  truck  could,  so  the  cost  .  " 
'equipment  is  less  with  the  truck  and  one 
driver’s  expenses  saved,  though  it  is  often 
advisable  to  have  an  extra  man  along 
with  the  truck  to  help  unload,  or  get 
through  a  had  place,  or  repair  if  any¬ 
thing  is  needed.  , 

Saving  Time. — We  used  to  get  up  at 
2  A.  M.  to  get  the  team  ready  to  go  to  the 
early  morning  market,  as  the  early  man 
usually  gets  the  best  prices  and  makes  the 
quickest  sales.  When  we  got  the  truck 
we  could  sleep  as  late  as  4  A.  M.,  and 
got  there  about  the  same  time,  and  get 
back  home  oue  or  two  hours  sooner.  It 
does  not  take  as  much  time  to  put  the 
machine  away  and  fill  up  with  gasoline, 
oil  and  water,  and  screw  up  grease  cups, 
as  it  does  to  harness  up  a  team  and  hitch 
up.  If  one  load  a  day  is  all  that  is 


needed,  one  can  save  from  two  to  four 
hours’  time  on  the  load,  and  be  at  home 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  As  he  can 
make  better  sales  early  and  deliver  more 
in  the  same  time  than  a  horse  team  could, 
one  may  get  more  for  a  load  by  as  much 
sometimes  as  a  few  dollars,  so  it  seems 
fair  that  with  one’s  time  saved,  health 
kept  up  better,  more  dollars  taken  in. 
and  horse  feed  saved,  part  of  the  high 
cost  of  running  and  wearing  out  a  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  offset  by  these  extras. 
Also,  one  can  make  a  sale  on  short  no¬ 
tice,  and  deliver  by  truck  in  a  hour, 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  with 
horses,  if  it  should  have  to  go  by  express 
or  boat  and  had  only  an  hour  to  make  it. 
and  sometimes  in  the  extra  time  it  would 
take  horses  to  deliver  a  load  it  might  get. 
caught  in  a  storm  and  ruin  part  of  a  load 
of  peaches,  cherries  or  some  perishable 
fruit,  when  a  truck  could  have  got 
through  in  time  to  have  it  safely  housed. 
The  truck  can  also  go  to  more  distant 
markets  than  is  possible  with  the  horse 
team. 

Saving  the  Team. — Most  farms  are 
not  equipped  with  any  more  teams  than 
are  needed  on  the  place  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  seasons,  and  if  the 
marketing  must  he  done  with  the  teams, 
there  is  often  fruit  to  go  t>  market  when 
the  team  is  needed  to  plow  some  ground 
that  is  just  right,  or  needs  harrowing,  or 
something  should  be  planted  or  cultivated, 
or  the  spraying  should  be  done  just  then, 
or  the  hay  cut,  raked  or  hauled  in,  or 
many  other  jobs  that  could  he  done  to  the 
best  advantage  just  at  that  time.  By  t lie 
time  the  team  can  be  spared  at  home,  the 
ground  may  get  mighty  hard,  the  soil  on 
the  plowed  ground  may  bake  and  let  the 
moisture  escape,  and  weeds  get  a  start,  or 
some  planting  might  lie  delayed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drought  or  rain,  or  the  hay  dam¬ 
aged.  or  I  lie  spraying  neglected  till  the 
worms  have  made  a  good  start  toward 
damaging  the  fruit,  or  the  scab  get  start¬ 
ed  on  it.  or  rot  get  a  start  on  peaches  or 
plums,  or  loss  from  some  other  job  that 
should  have  been  done  sooner.  If  one  has 
a  truck  the  teams  can  better  keep  up 
with  the  farm  work. 

Experience  Needed. — One  has  to  learn 
.by  experience  most  everything;  so  it  is 
with  running  a  car  and  selling  fruit.  The 
fruit  should  he  packed  tight  in  the  pack¬ 
ages.  and  they  should  be  packed  tight  in 
the  bed  of  the  truck.  The  constant  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  engine  and  machine  jars  the 
fruit  and  moves  the  packages  if  they 
have  any  room  to  move.  I  have  noticed 
plums  turn  over  in  the  basket  while  the 
machine  was  standing  still  and  the  en¬ 
gine  running  slowly,  and  it  rubbed  the 
bloom  off  and  made  the"  took  spotted, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  will  look  as 
though  they  are  bruised.  If  only  a  few 
packages  are  in  the  front  part  of  the  bed 
when  one  starts  he  can  watch  them  move 
hack  a  little  at  a  time  while  the  machine 
is  running,  and  the  rougher  the  road  the 
more  they  will  move  and  jolt.  One  must 
learn  how  to  run  and  handle  any  ma¬ 
chine  to  get  the  most  out  of  it;  how  much 
gasoline  to  give  it,  where  to  have  the 
spark,  how  to  stop  and  where,  and  also 
where  not  to  stop  or  run  out  of  the  road 
in  meeting  or  passing  some  one.  I  had  an 
experience  in  meeting  a  man  in  a  wagon 
and  turned  out  where  it  looked  aii  right, 
but  it  was  gravel,  and  not  packed,  and  the 
more  I  pulled  the  more  the  wheel  worked 
down  grade,  because  it  was  sloping 
enough  to  plow  out  the  gravel  and  slip 
down,  and  I  had  to  get  a  team  to  pull 
back  in  the  road.  Sometimes,  when  one 
wheel  is  higher  than  the  other,  the  upper 
wheel  will  spin  around  and  the  machine 
stand  still.  Experience  is  the  host  teacher 
in  such  cases.  Always  keep  where  it  is 
nearest  level  and  solid.  Not  everyone  can 
drive  a  horse  team,  and  it  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  that  one  finds  a  real  good  team¬ 
ster,  hut  it  is  likely  more  people  can 
learn  to  drive  a  car  than  those  Avho  can 
drive  teams  well.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 


An  eloquent  Irish  orator,  speaking  of 
a  tyrant,  once  said,  “His  tongue  is  that 
of  a  serpent,  which  lures  but  to  destroy, 
and  which  holds  out  sugar-plums  in  one 
hand,  while  in  the  other  it  holds  an  un¬ 
sheathed  dagger  behind  its  back. — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 
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^  And  How 
She’s  Doing  It ! 


^  The  Cow 
Tha  t's  Doing  It! 


FINDERNE  STOCK  FARM 

Finderne,  N.  J.,  Feb.  19,  1915. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — You  will  probably  be  interested 
to  know  about  our  Junior  3-year-old  heifer  Fin¬ 
derne  Holingen  Fayne,  No.  144551.  She  produced 
in"  days 608  lbs.  milk,  containing  37.33  lbs.  butter. 

In  30  days  2599  lbs.  milk  containing  150.33  lbs.  butter 
In  60 
In  90 
In  100 
In  120 
In  150 
In  180 
In  221 
In  251 
In  282 
In  313 
In  331 

That  leaves  her  34  days  to  go  from  February  18  to  com- 
I  plete  her  test.  She  has  so  far  beaten  all  cows  of  any  breed, 

I  and  age  in  the  production  of  butter,  and  barring  an  extra- 
I  ordinary  accident  we  expect  her  to  be  at  the  finish  of  her 
I  yearly  test.  Champion  Cow  of  the  World,  regardless  of 
R  age  or  breed.  We  have  fed  your  Schumacher  Feed,  and 
FI  your  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
’  I  grain  ration,  and  shall  continue  the  use  of  it  until  she  fin- 
1  ishes  this  wonderful  test. 

\1  I  sincerely  hope  I  will  be  able  to  report  to'you  a  grand 
fcl  finish  for  the  year  which  will  end  March  24, 1915. 

Very  truly  yours, 

\  (Signed)  BERNHARD  MEYER. 


44  (unofficial) 


FINDERNE 
HOLINGEN 
FAYNE 
N2  144551 


Junior  3-Yr.  Old  Now  Beating,AII  Breeds-AII  Ages 

Wonderful!  Amazing!  Smash!  Crash!  Bingo!  Down  goes  every  record — of  every  breed— of  every  age,  broken  to 
smithereens.  Words  fail  to  express  the  astonishing  achievement  of  this  new  World’s  Champion  Junior  3-year-old  Holstein  cow. 


Think  of  it !  Up  to  February  18,  with  still  34  days  to  go  before  she  completes 
her  year’s  test,  she  has  produced  22784  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  1022  lbs.  of  fat, 
or  1278  lbs.  of  butter.  She  has  already  beaten  the  Junior  three-year-old  World’s 
Champion  by  over  200  lbs.  of  fat  and  almost  equaled  the  World’s  Champion 
record  for  any  age  and  any  breed. 

When  her  full  year  is  up — March  24.  1915— she  will  have  set  a  most  phe- 
nominal  World’s  record  for  all  ages  and  all  breeds  and  added  another  link  to 
the  strong  chain  of  “convincing  evidence”  that  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  the 
record-breaking,  record-making  feed  for  dairy  cows.  No  other  dairy  feed  can 
show  a  list  of  World’s  records  like  these: 

Finderne  Holingen  Fayne  No.  144551 — the  coming  Champion  of  all  breeds 
and  all  ages.  Being  fed  on  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

Valdessa  Scott  2nd — the  first  40  lb.  cow  in  the  World,  made  her  record  on 


SCHUMACHER  FEED — owned  by  Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderne  Stock  Farm, 
Finderne,  N.  J. 

Johanna  De  Kol  Van  Beers — the  second  40  lb.  cow  in  the  World.  Record 
made  on  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  Owned  by  T.  Getzelman,  Hampshire,  Ill. 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm —  the  World’s  Champion  Jersey.  Record  made 
on  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  Owned  by  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Auchenbrain’s  Brown  Kate  4th  —  the  World’s  Champion  Ayreshire  Cow. 
Record  make  on  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  Owned  by  Penhurst  Farm,  Naberth,  Pa. 

Castlemain’s  Nancy  4th  —  the  World’s  Champion  2-year-old  Ayreshire. 
Record  made  on  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  Certainly  the  owners  of  these 
“wonder  cows”  are  mighty  particular  that  the  feed  they  feed  during  these  tests 
is  unquestionably  the  best  obtainable. 


ANOTHER  BIG  VICTORY  FOR, 


Schumacher  Feed  is  not  a  “happenstance”  feed.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
World’s  most  skillful  and  scientific  feed  experts — put  out  by  the  World’s  largest 
feed  manufacturers.  Back  of  it  is  a  reputation  and  a  success  second  to  none 
in  the  World,  all  of  which  help  to  account  for  the  startling,  astounding  records 
which  have  been  made  on  this  remarkable  feed. 

You  owe  it  to  your  cows  to  give  them  a  chance  to  break  their  records  on 
this  “king  of  all  feeds.”  You  owe  it  to  yourself — to  your  pocketbook,  to  try 
SCHUMACHER,  especially  on  the  feeding  plan  suggested  below.  You  have 
everything  to  gain — nothing  to  risk.  Here  it  is: 

Take  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  such  as  Gluten,  Oil  Meal,  Distillers’ 
Grains,  Brewers’  Grains,  Malt  Sprouts,  or  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  as  one-third 


of  your  ration  and  the  balance,  two-thirds,  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  If  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  preferred,  use  only  one-fourth,  balance  three-fourths  SCHU¬ 
MACHER.  You  will  have  ample  protein  with  practically  no  waste  and  no 
harmful  results,  but  an  ideal  ration  for  dairy  cows. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  composed  of  finely  ground,  kiln-dried  products  of 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  scientifically  blended  to  not  only  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  flow,  but  to  sustain,  build  up  and  maintain  vigor,  reserve  power  and 
strong  constitutions  to  stand  the  heavy  strain  of  long  and  forced  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  It  keeps  cows  “in  condition” — healthy  and  productive  in  both  milk  and 
offspring.  It  is  also  a  splendidly  balanced  ration  for  horses  and  hogs.  Your 
dealer  has  it — if  not,  write  us. 


The  Quaker  Oa*s  Q>mpany ,  Chicago ,  U.S-A 
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j  ::  Potatoes  as  Food  and  Remedy 


“//  the  consumption  of  potatoes  in  this 
country  could  he  quadrupled,  the  result 
would  undoubtedly  he  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  lives  annually  and  an  in¬ 
calculable  amount  of  suffering  from  dis¬ 
ease.” 

IIIS  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kellogg  in  “The  Potato,”  by 
Grubb  and  Guilford.  At  the  Battle 
Creek  sanitarium  1.000  patients  consume 
7.000  bushels  of  potatoes  each  year  while 
the  average  consumption  for  the  country 
at  large  is  between  three  and  four 
bushels. 

Most  people  obtain  values  by  compari¬ 
son.  They  have  something  which  serves 
ns  a  standard  and  in  estimating  the  value 
of  other  things  they  compare  them  with 
what  they  know  and  understand.  Judged 
in  this  way  Dr.  Kellogg  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  to  show  how  one  pound  of  baked 
potato  compares  in  nutritive  value  with 
other  foods.  One  pound  of  good  potato 
properly  baked  would  equal :  1  y2  pound 
boiled  potato;  5%  ounces  boiled  beef;  1 
pound  chicken;  iy>  pound  codfish;  4*4 
pints  beef  juice;  1  *4  pint  milk;  1  pound 
bananas;  4  pounds  boiled  cabbage  ;  3  pints 
skim-milk;  S  eggs;  fi  ounces  baked  beans; 
7  ounces  bread;  1 %  pint  oatmeal  mush;  1 
pint  boiled  rice;  1  pound  green  peas;  5 
pounds  tomatoes. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  potato  is  a 
nourishing  food  when  properly  cooked 
and  eaten  with  other  foods  which  “bal¬ 
ance”  it  properly.  We  must  remember 
that  it  is  a  starchy  food  deficient  in  fats 
and  proteins  or  muscle  makers.  Tt  seems 
that  the  starch  of  the  potato  is  more 
easily  digested  and  appropriated  than 
that  of  wheat.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  in 
Germany  potato  gruel  made  from  potato 
meal  or  from  the  pulp  of  baked  potatoes 
is  considered  excellent  for  feeding  in¬ 
valids  and  children.  Some  physicians  ad¬ 
vise  against  potato  as  a  food  because  they 
think  it  is  indigestible,  or  inclined  to 
make  too  much  fat.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  potato  is  an  easily  digestible  food¬ 
stuff  and  far  more  nutritious  than  has 
been  generally  supposed. 

It  should  be  eaten  with  butter  or  cream 


if  possible,  to  obtain  the  fats  which  are 
lacking  in  potato.  The  protein  can  be 
obtained  in  meat,  fish,  cheese,  beans  or 
peas.  We  must  remember  that  potatoes 
alone  will  not  give  a  full  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion”  but  they  will  take  the  place  of 
other  and  more  expensive  starchy  foods. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  great  value  of  the  potato  consists  in 
its  service  as  a  food  remedy.  Dr.  Kel¬ 
logg  says  that  the  free  and  proper  use 
of  potato  will  help  in  cases  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  gout,  kidney  trouble,  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  arteries,  or  other  diseases 
caused,  or  made  worse,  by  acid  conditions 
of  the  blood.  It  is  also  useful  in  cases  of 
“biliousness.”  This  important  “remedy” 
value  is  due  to  the  salts  which  the  potato 
contains.  These  salts  are  mostly  potash 
— the  potato  ranking  high  among  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  the  amount  of  that  substance 
which  its  analysis  shows.  Those  who 
have  suffered  from  gravel  or  other  kidney 
or  uric  acid  troubles  realize  that  the 
medicine  they  are  expected  to  take  con¬ 
tains  potash.  They  do  not.  however,  usu¬ 
ally  realize  that  their  pain  and  trouble 
comes  from  improper  diet — usually  from 
eating  large  quantities  of  meat  or  other 
high  protein  foods  and  not  enough  pota¬ 
to.  Meats  tend  to  acidify  the  blood  and 
cereals  have  something  of  the  same  ten* 
dency.  The  bulky  potato  with  its  easily 
digested  starch  and  its  alkaline  salts  has 
a  tendency  to  overcome  this  acid  condi¬ 
tion  and  thus  prevent,  or  modify,  what 
are  known  as  uric  acid  diseases. 

Dr.  Kellogg  points  to  the  Irish  as  a 
nation  of  sturdy,  long-lived  men  and 
women.  Potatoes,  buttermilk  and  oat¬ 
meal  have  made  them  so.  The  Germans 
and  other  European  peoples  who  consume 
potatoes  freely  arc  all  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Most  farmers  eat  potatoes  freely 
and  when  these  are  combined  properly 
with  fats  and  proteins  the  effect  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  in¬ 
telligent  people  select  food  articles  to 
go  with  potatoes  in  order  to  give 
a  “balance.”  The  New  England  codfish, 
cow  peas  in  the  South,  baked  beans,  lean 
meat  or  butter  all  help  to  make  a  “bal¬ 


anced  ration.”  We  have  found  potatoes 
with  butter  and  milk  an  excellent  food 
for  children.  In  fact  this  worthy  vege¬ 
table  should  be  used  far  more  than  it 
now  is  by  the  American  people.  City  peo¬ 
ple  in  particular  should  eat  more  potato 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ad¬ 
vertise  its  value  as  a  food  and  “remedy.” 


A  3,000-egg  Hen. 

OMETIIING  like  25  people  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  Eastern  States  have 
sent  us  the  following  newspaper  clipping: 

“HEN  LAYS  3,000  EGGS 
Fowl  Wins  Industry  Record  for  Four¬ 
teen  Years’  Work. 

“Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27. — Miss  Elsie 
Dobbins,  of  this  town,  is  the  owner  of 
a  hen  which  she  believes  holds  the  world’s 
championship  for  industry.  The  hen  is 
fourteen  years  old,  and  yesterday  laid  its 
three  thousandth  egg. 

“An  exact  record  of  every  egg  has  been 
kept.  Old  Reliable  is  the  name  of  the 
hard  working  fowl.” 

Their  comments  vary  all  the  way  from 
a  mild  question  as  to  whether  such  a 
hen  record  is  possible,  to  the  positive 
statement  that  this  is  a  fake  unvarnished, 
clear  and  massive.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  knows 
something  about  newspaper  statements, 
as  it  has  been  responsible  for  a  number 
of  them.  Printer’s  ink  is  like  India  rub¬ 
ber,  it  can  be  made  to  stretch  and  cover 
a  wide  territory  of  facts,  and  so  before 
either  denouncing  or  endorsing  such  a 
statement  we  began  investigating.  First 
we  appealed  to  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  who  live  in  New  Jersey  near 
to  the  home  of  this  wonderful  hen.  We 
asked  them  if  there  was  any  such  hen, 
any  such  woman  and  whether  they  knew 
anything  about  these  facts.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  Miss  Elsie  Dobbins  does 
live  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  she  has  a 
black  Minorca  hen  named  Old  Reliable. 
As  to  the  hen’s  record,  we  had  various  re¬ 
ports  from  neighbors  and  friends.  Most 
of  them  agreed  that  no  exact  record  has 
ever  been  kept  but  the  hen  was  certainly 
a  good  layer,  and  that  her  owner  knows 
this  hen  will  be  15  years  old  in  April 
next.  An  appeal  to  .uiss  Dobbins  herself 
has  produced  the  following  letter,  which 
is  probably  as  fair  statement  of  the  fact 
as  we  can  get. 

I  cannot  definitely  prove  that  she  has 
laid  exactly  3,000  eggs.  She  is  the  last 


Minorca  hen  that  we  have.  White  Wyan- 
dottes  having  taken  their  place  a  few 
years  ago.  We  kept  the  Black  Minorca, 
however,  because  of  her  excellent  laying 
qualities.  With  the  exception  of  this 
year  she  has  always  been  the  first  hen  to 
lay  in  the  Fall  and  continuing  long  after 
the  others  had  stopped,  being  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  Summer  layer  and  never 
wanting  to  sit.  So  although  I  have  no 
record  to  show  for  it  father  has  always 
rated  her  as  a  200-egg  a  year  bird  and 
this  would  make  the  total  near  the  3,000 
of  the  newspaper  report. 

ELSIE  T.  DOBBINS. 

Miss  Dobbins  states  that  she  has  no 
record  to  show  that  this  bird  has  actual¬ 
ly  laid  the  3,000  eggs.  The  only  evidence 
to  prove  this  record  is  the  statement 
that  Old  Reliable  has  always  been 
rated  as  a  200-egg  hen.  This  proof 
would  hardly  be  accepted  in  hen  circles. 
Having  entered  several  pens  of  birds  at 
an  egg  contest  where  the  hens  were  treat¬ 
ed  in  cold-blooded  fashion  and  rated  only 
as  they  laid  eggs,  we  know  that  the  hen 
that  will  lay  140  eggs  during  her  pullet 
year,  is  a  good  hen.  She  will  probably 
lay  more  eggs  in  this  first  year  than  she 
will  in  succeeding  years,  and  unless  she 
is  driven  on  by  some  very  much  strong 
er  ambition  than  the  average  hen,  she 
will  naturally  after  five  or  six  years 
spend  more  time  at  the  feed  bin.  than 
on  the  trap  nest.  Our  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  Old  Reliable  is  a  good  hen  ; 
certainly  a  veteran.  She  deserves  to  be 
kept  as  long  as  she  would  live,  and  then 
should  never  be  eaten,  certainly  not  as 
a  Spring  chicken  or  as  a  squab.  She 
should  be  stuffed,  and  mounted  as  a 
monument  to  old  age.  energy  and  adver¬ 
tising  capacity.  We  do  not  believe  she 
has  ever  laid  3,000  eggs.  Some  of  our 
statements  about  hens  in  the  past  have 
got  us  into  great  trouble  with  the  fan¬ 
ciers  and  others,  and  the  friends  of  Old 
Reliable  may  come  hot-footed  to  express 
their  opinion  about  us;  but  we  stand  by 
our  belief  that  no  living  hen  14  years  old 
ever  laid  200  eggs  during  the  12  months 
before  she  was  ISO  months  old. 

Old  Reliable  is  all  right  in  her  way. 
but  we  have  our  sincere  doubts  about  he: 
being  a  walking  omelet. 


“I  REALLY  dislike  to  talk  to  her;  she 
has  such  a  habit  of  finishing  one’s  sen¬ 
tences  for  one.  You  know  the  kind?' 
“Yes;  they  listen  faster  than  you  can 
talk  to  them.” — Boston  Transcript. 


CATALOG 


I  want  you  to  write  for  my  splendid  new  1915  catalog  and  see  how  you  can1 
save  money  on  Farm  Implements,  Gas  Engines,  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Garden  Tools,  Cream  Separators,  Buggies  and  Harness,  Wire  Fencing,  Paints, 
all  kinds  of  Roofing  and  a  hundred  other  needs  Fill  out  the  coupon, 
mark  an  “X”  before  the  items  in  which  you  are  most  interested,  and  I  will 
send  you  the  FREE  Factories  Catalog  showing  how  you  can  buy  any  article 
you  want — see  the  goods  before  you  pay — test  them  30  days  before  you  pay — 

y  '  Ho  Money  Down— No  Deposit— No  Papers  To  Sign 

Simply  order  what  you  want,  use  and  try  your  purchase,*^ 

30  days.  If  satisfactory  pay  us.  If  you  don’t  like 
what  we  ship  you,  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  <& 

both  quality  and  price — send  them  back  at  TRY  ' 8 — ~ 

our  expense  and  you  are  nothing  out, 

Our  prices  and  plan  of  selling  will 
surprise  you.  Fill  out  1 
coupon  today.  Learn  about  the 
new  way  to  buy  by  mail.x*’ 

GEO.  A.  BOTTGER^-^-  ■ 

Pres.  (INIT0 


^  This 
Unito  No,  3 
Cream 
Separator 


LOOK 

Incubator  and 
2L  Brooder 


ukI  $  I  Q85  f  I  I  Vi 

cut  N  .  m  Jfil  « 

Has  capacity  of  200  B  ^■*•11  ^ 

lbs.  oi  milk  per  B  a 
hour,  gets  all  the  Mj  , 
cream,  is  easiest  ***  vl~ 

to  run,  easiest  to . 

clean.  Has  a  steel  milk  tank,  open 
and  easy  to  cloan  milk  and  cream 
spouts,  and  is  guaranteed  a  lifetime 
against  defective  material  or  work¬ 
manship.  Larger  sizes  if  you  want 
them  Write  fur  special  folder  if  you 
want  the  best  separator  made,  at  a 
big  saving.  See  and  Try  30  Days 
Before  You  Pay. 


^  30  Days  &EE  H 

Before  You  Pay  Cr>osta?Q  I 

Incubator  is  hot  water  type.  Brings '*  [: 

Brooder  hot  air.  Both  guaranteed. 

Incubator  is  of  wood  covered  with  galvanized  iron.  Has 
deep  egg  tray,  nursery,  thermostat.  Egg  Tester,  etc.  Special 
Folder  describes  in  detail.  Write  for  it.  The  greatest  offer  out. 


Run  This  BUGGY 
'Mil  30  Days 


Test  it  by  our  method- 
see  its  quality— know 
wlmt  you  are  get- 
ting.  Our  prices 
arc  from 


■  13/  Jfc  n  j  We  show  the 
II  ■■  3  Rod  largest  line  of 
""  vEn..o  wire  fence  and 

-i  ,irTMrr^»^^ftirff  gates  of- 

-  j- ^  v  pfcred  direct.  If 

you  have  fence 
<  'vme&jccai  h  to  build ,  be  sure 

J.  and  get  our  cat- 
'  V**®0*^™®**  jobs;  &nlogand  prices. 

4  ■mi-  ■  -  1  -  -  it.;  «3  We  quote  only 

-  ‘‘-Jj  i "  durable  fenc- 

5  «*<  u am  toq  sjfeaing.  Stay  wires 

e  ^  ^  arc  strong;  top 

and  bottom 
wires  are  extra  heavy.  Double  fral- 
vanized.  Before  you  buy  fencing, 
investigate  our  prices  and  SEE  BE¬ 
FORE  YOU  FAY  plan. 


Ky  Select  any  style  you 
fB  want  from  our  new 
I,  JB  catalog  —  run  it  SO 
--  — ?  days— prove  its  value. 

...  ,  .Then  if  you  are  not 

satisfied  with  looks,  quality,  finish,  build,  ma¬ 
terial,  etc.  nay  us  our  moderate  price,  and  save 
$25  to  $30.  Ten  brand  new  styles  to  select  from. 
All  Sold  on  30  Days’  Test— NO  MONEY  DOWN 


SEE  AMD  TRY  30  DAYS  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

This  is  a  wonderful  engine  at  a  wonderful  price.  Not  a  cheap, 
light  machine,  but  a  well-made,  durable,  powerful  engine— guar¬ 
anteed  for  a  lifetime.  Write  for  new  engine  folder  showing 
engines,  saws,  etc.  with  full  descriptions  and  prices, 


GEO.  A.  BOTTGER,  President 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 

530  United  Factories  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me  without  cost,  your  Catalog  and  Special  Offers, 
which  explains  your  money-saving  selling  plan  and  your  liberal  offer  to  let  me 
“See  ana  Try  the  goods  before  1  pay."  1  have  placed  an  X  before  the  articles 
1  am  interested  in. 

□  UN1T0  Paints  □  UN3T0  Incubators 

□  UNITO  Ready  Roofing  □  UNIT0  Farm  Implements 

□  UNSTO  Wall  Board  □  UNITO  Cream  Separators 

□  UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  □  UNITO  Fence 

□  UNiTO  Gasoline  Engines  □  UNITO  Vehicles 

□  UNiTO  Harness  □  UNtTO  Electric  Light  Outfits 

□  UNITO  Power  Washers  □  UNITO  Sewing  Machines 

□  UNITO  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Ready 
Roofing 
a  Roll 


Fine  Single  Harness 


IIauim  Our  Unito  Corru- 
uOWn  gated  Metal  Roof- 
n,  i>  iibm.  after 


That's  the  only  fair  test  of 
paint— See  how  it  covers— drieB 
and  how  far  It  Goes,  We  sell 
you  good 

Barn  Paint  ■pPlsBol 


Give  It  any  fair 
test  that  you 
would  give  any 
^  harness,  We 
know  It  would 
cost  you  85  to  $8 
more  to  get  as 
«  good.  Pull  do- 
rcription  on  this 
and  double  har¬ 
ness  in  our  big. 
new  catalog. 
Write  for  It. 


Unito  Two-in-One  Roofing  is  the 

Biggest  Roofing  Bargain 
ever  offered.  Has  sand  coat 
on  one  side,  rubber  on  the 
other.  Lay  either  side  up. 
Rain  proof,  sun-proof  —  no 
tar  or  oil  —  no  shoddy  —  all 
good  felt.  Every  roll  guaranteed. 
Routing  samples,  prices  and  es- 

. . r— .  timates  FREE.  10 

ditre.-ent  styles 
"f  h'.aA  to  select  from. 


U3C  gaUon 

House  Paint 


Write  for  catalog 
and  see  our  low 
prices  on  painta 
and  varnishes. 


Name. 


We  offer  farmers  and  builders  the  greatest  of  money-saving  opportunities  and  the  safest  way  to  buy. 
You  don’t  have  to  risk  one  penny.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  mark  the  items  you  are  most  interested 
in.  We  will  send  the  Factories  Book  and  complete  information  by  return  mail.  Address 


Town 


County 


530  Factories  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0 
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4  Are  your 
butter 

$  leParkfn|? 


COARSE  salt  if  used  in 
butter  making  causes 
moisture  to  collect  in  large 
brine  drops.  When  cut, 
such  butter  is  "leaky”. 
You  won’t  get  top  notch 
prices  for  it. 

Worcester  Salt  has  no 
coarse  crystals.  Its  fiue, 
even  grains  dissolve  per¬ 
fectly  and  with  least  work¬ 
ing.  Mottles,  leaks  or  grit 
are  impossible  if  you  use 
the  right  proportion  of 
Worcester  Salt. 


WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

For  farm  and  dairy  use 
Worcester  Salt  is  put  up  in  14 
pound  muslin  bags  and  in  28 
and  56  pound  Irish  linen  bags. 
Smaller  sizes  for  table  use. 
Good  grocers  everywhere  sell 
Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  free  of  charge,  our  booklet, 
'’Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 


Fattening  Hogs  in  Maryland. 


HOW  many  pigs  could  T  profitably  fat¬ 
ten  from  March  to  December  in  a 
five-acre  mixed  orchard  in  Mary¬ 
land.  now  in  Scarlet  clover?  I  have  500 
bushels  corn  on  hand.  What  should  I 
sow  for  rotation  grazing  besides  cow  peas, 
using  movable  fencing?  What  protein 
foodstuff  to  buy  during  growing  period  be¬ 
fore  feeding  corn  and  cow  peas  at  finish¬ 
ing  time?  jr.  a.  p. 


An  area  of  five  acres  now  in  Crimson 


clover  should  support  10  brood  sows  and 
their  litters.  When  the  Crimson  clover 
is  exhausted  by  pasturing,  it  would  be 
well  to  put  in  some  rape  and  Soy  beans, 
or  some  rape  and  Sweet  clover,  aiming 
to  pasture  this  forage  crop  when  it  is 
nine  inches  high,  and  then  not  too  severe¬ 
ly.  The  corn  might  be  supplemented  with 
10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage.  It  would 
be  well  to  use  some  middlings  in  addition 
for  the  young  pigs  and  the  brood  sows 
during  their  nursing  period.  We  have 
determined  that  one  acre  of  forage  crops 
will  support,  under  average  conditions, 
approximately  a  ton  of  live  weight  pork 
per  acre,  provided  this  was  supplemented 
with  a  grain  ration,  preferably  corn  with 
some  tankage,  or  with  ear  corn  with  a 
small  amount  of  linseed  meal  fed  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  slop.  F.  c.  M. 


Winter  Feed  For  Oxen. 

I  AM  feeding  this  Winter  a  few  work 
oxen  on  wheat  straw,  $8  per  ton, 
.  wheat  bran,  $27  per  ton,  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  10 x/-2  cents  a  gallon.  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  ought.  I  to  feed?  I  can  buy 
corn  shucks  at  75  cents  per  hundred. 
Would  that  be  cheaper  than  the  straw  at 
40  cents  per  hundred?  J.  s.  w. 

Amherst,  Va. 

Wheat  bran  at  $27  per  ton  is  the  most 
expensive  element  in  the  ration  suggested. 
Certainly  cottonseed  meal  as  a  source  of 
protein  could  replace  the  bran  at  one- 
half  the  cost,  and  would  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  the  energy  units.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  molasses  with  25 
per  cent,  of  cottonseed  meal  added  would 
be  the  best  propc  ions  to  use.  If  the 
wheat  straw  was  nicely  cured  and  bright 
it  might  be  used  as  roughage,  but  I  would 
prefer  cornstalks  for  such  feeding.  I 
would  eliminate  the  bran  entirely,  and 
while  it.  might  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  molasses  used  if  the  ration 
suggested  was  too  laxative,  otherwise  it 
would  be  serviceable  and  economical. 

F.  c.  M. 


Quality 
Held  High! 

Prices 
Held  Low! 


^AND  on  $ 


Thirty  thousand  satisfied  pa¬ 
trons  prove  absolute  quality, 
durability,  honest  economy  of 
Sunset  Roofing!  Marie  in  old 
New  England— sold  to  you  di¬ 
rect,  minus  every  penny  of 
jobbers’  and  retailers’  profits 
—the  very  best  asphalt  felt 
roofing  that  ever  defied  rain, 
snow,  hail,  heat  and  time — 
America’s  oldest  roofing — 

Sunset  Roofing 

—with  a  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  and  we  are  vouched  for 
by  four  of  New  England’s 
staunchest  banks! 

1 - ply— $1.25  per  roll 

2- ply —  1.50  per  roll 

3- ply —  1.75  per  roll 

]0S  Square  Feet  in  each 
Roll  Nails  and  Cement 
FREE. 

Save  dollars  on  what¬ 
ever  you  need  in  building 
materials!  Send  for  big 
free  book— 3000  bargains 
in  building  materials. 


SUNSET 

RUBBER 

ROOFING 


Send 

For 

Free 

Book 


i 

■ 

i 

■ 


Webber  Lumber  Sc  Supply  Co., 

91  Thompson  St..  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mai!  mo  immediately  your  big  free  book  of  3000 
building  materials— all  fresh  goods— no  wreckage. 


I 

• 

I 

L 


Name 


Address. 
City . 
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Dressing  Percentage  of  Pork ;  Pigs  on 
Shares. 


WHAT  proportion  of  a  dressed  hog  is 
bone,  In  other  words,  assuming  a 
Spring  pig  weighs  200  pounds  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  Fall,  and  the  head  and  feet  are 
cut  off,  how  much  sausage  will  the  car¬ 
cass  make  if  all  used  for  that  purpose? 
2.  I  also  hiive  this  proposition  put  to 
me :  A  friend  wants  to  purchase  a  sow 
(with  pig)  and  wants  me  to  keep  her 
(feed  and  care),  and  raise  the  little  pigs, 
he  to  receive  his  portion  one  year  hence  ; 
what  percentage  of  the  litter  should  he  re¬ 
ceive?  3.  What  may  be  planted  with  oats 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  oats  at 
harvest  time,  but  will  then  grow  and  be  a 
sufficient  growth  to  turn  under  for  wheat 
the  following  Fall?  Soil  is  sandy. 
Millstone,  N.  .1.  i,.  it.  11. 

1.  The  dressing  percentage  of  pigs 
varies  from  70  to  SO  per  cent,  of  their 
live  weight.  An  animal  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  will  often  dress  out  as  much  as  84 
per  cent,  of  edible  pork.  You  must  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  there  is  something 
other  than  bone  and  the  feet  that  are  waste 
products,  since  the  intestines  and  other 
organs  not  used  for  food  would  have  to  be 
determined.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  use 
all  of  the  pig’s  carcass  for  sausage.  The 
hams  and  loins  would  ne  worth  more  in 
themselves,  and  the  general  practice  is  to 
utilize  for  sausage  the  less  valuable  cuts 
of  the  carcass  and  trimmings.  2.  It  would 
setm  that  if  party  No.  1  furnished  a  bred 
sow,  and  party  No.  2  fed  and  cared  for 
same,  and  fitted  the  pigs  for  market  in 
the  Fall,  when  the  animal  was  ready  for 
the  market,  party  No.  l  would  he  entitled 
to  have  the  bred  sow  returned  to  him, 
and  in  addition  should  have  one-half  of 
the  selling  value  of  the  pigs  marketed. 

3.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas  as  a  mixture  to  be 
seeded  for  early  planting,  and  would 
broadcast  at  the  same  time  six  pounds  of 
rape  seed  per  acre.  When  the  oats  and 
peas  are  harvested  the  rape  might  furnish 
some  forage  for  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall  feeding.  f.  c.  m. 


every  year  you  use  a 

Cream  Separator 

NO  other  machine  or  implement  used  on  the  farm  re¬ 
ceives  anywhere  near  such  constant  use,  nor  is  there 
any  other  farm  machine  or  equipment  with  which  quality  of 
work  means  so  much  and  first  cost  means  so  little. 

If  the  separator  runs  hard,  gets  out  of  order  or  isn’t 
easy  to  wash,  it’s  a  constant  bother,  and  it  only  takes  a  very 
little  loss  of  cream  at  each  separation,  when  multiplied  730 
times,  to  run  into  a  good  deal  of  money,  very  soon  more  than 
the  original  cost  of  the  machine.  But  no  matter  how  small 
the  loss,  it  is  too  big  a  handicap  for  any  cow  owner  to  try  to 
work  with. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  who  know  most  about 
cream  separators,  the  creamerymen,  long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  De  Laval  was  the  only  machine  they 
could  afford  to  use.  That’s  why  98%  of  the  cream  separa¬ 
tors  used  in  creameries  and  milk  plants  the  world  over  are 
De  Lavals. 

All  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  buy  a 


No  matter  where  you  go  you  will  find  the  biggest  and 
best  dairymen  almost  invariably  are  De  Laval  users.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  cream  separator. 

You  don’t  have  to  experiment  with  cream  separators 
any  more  because  the  men  who  are  best  able  to  judge  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  cream  separator  have  already  done  that  for 
you,  and  the  result  of  their  conclusion  is  evidenced  by  the 
practically  exclusive  use  of  the  De  Laval  in  creameries  and 
milk  plants  and  the  fact  that  over  1,750,000  farm  and  dairy 
size  De  Lavals — more  than  all  other  makes  combined — are 
in  daily  use. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  set  up  a  machine 
for  you  and  arrange  for  payment  of  same  as  is  most  con¬ 
venient.  If  you  don’t  know  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
simply  address  the  nearest  main  office  as  given  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


STOP  WASTE  LABORB  WanngUthc&mQro? 


Don’t  waste  labor  by  lifting  a  load  into  a  wag¬ 
on  bed  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Lift 
konly  2  feet  by  equipping  with  low— 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Far  stronger  than  wooden  wheels. 
Cannot  rot  or  bow.  NO  BREAK¬ 
DOWNS.  No  repair  bills.  Life  sav¬ 
ers  for  horses  hauling  over  muddy 
roads  and  soft  stubble  fields.  Satis¬ 
faction  fully  guaranteed  or  money 
back  quick.  Write  today  for  S^-Day 
No  Risk  Trial  Offer. 

EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  C 6. 
Box  696  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Ia  the  title  of  a  unique  16  page 
booklet  of  interest  to  every  farm¬ 
er.  Write  for  YOUR  17  D  17  P 
copy  TODAY.  Mailed  r  E.  H, 
The  booklet  also  shows  how  the  corn 
crop  of  many  business  farmers  is 
effectively  guarded  by 

Marshall  Iron  Corn  Cribs 
Write  today— ‘‘lest  you  for¬ 
get.”  A  postcard  will  do. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 

BoiH  Woo«ter,0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


i7  2 


'1  ilhC  l<UFtA.L,  NKW-VOKKEK 


March  t>, 


Whkn  .vou  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Bossy  is  a  good  milker — be¬ 
cause  she  is  fed  on  well  preserved 
green  silage.  Every  farm  needs 
a  silo;  those  who  want  the  best 
demand  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Staves  are  thick,  closely  fit¬ 
ted  and  clipped  In  creosote 
preservative.  Simple  doors— 
they  “fit  like  a  safe.”  Extra 
heavy  hoops. 

Write  now  for  tow  prlee,  early, 
order-paj-later  proposition. 
CllFAMKKY  PACKAGE  DIFU. 

00.. ru  West  Street, 

ItntlanfT,  Vermont. 


Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  new  Buckeye  Cultivator  Cata¬ 
logue,  and  get  posted  on  the  most 
complete  line  of  cultivators  on  the 
market.  After  reading  this  cata¬ 
logue,  he  should  go  to  his  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Buck¬ 
eye. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind 
or  style  cultivator  you  want,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  Buckeye  Line. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  have  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  them  that  insure  years  of 
hard  service. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  do  their 
work  right,  without  killing  man  or 
team. 

“The  Buckeye — a  Wise  Buy.” 
fprpA HfERICA  flfcCH/ADD  (c 


£pJRIHGriBXtD 

Ohio, 


TnCO/iPOfiA  T£0 


Depraved  Appetite. 

1HAVE  a  Jersey  heifer  eight  months 
old,  which  began  to  gnaw  boards  last 
August  and  continued  to  do  so  all  the 
Fall  and  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
meantime  losing  flesh  and  appetite.  She 
was  fen  milk  until  six  months  old.  was 
kept  in  the  barn  during  the  Summer. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble,  also 
give  cause  and  treatment?  L.  r,.  T. 
New  Hampshire. 

Feed  wheat  bran  freely  along  with 
other  nutritious  meals  and  grains.  Mixed 
rations  tend  to  prevent  depraved  appe¬ 
tite.  Also  allow  free  access  to  slaked 
lime,  salt  and  charcoal.  Give  her  plenty 
of  clover  hay  and  if  possible  add  roots  to 
the  ration. 

Fistula  of  Milk  Duct. 

I  HAVE  a  very  good  cow  that  has  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  one  of  her  teats, 
from  which  milk  flows  continuously. 
Is  there  any  cure  or  remedy  for  this? 
Cow  is  running  dry.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

When  the  cow  is  dry  have  the  lining 
of  the  false  opening  or  duct  well  cauter¬ 
ized  with  caustic  potash,  or  a  thermo¬ 
cautery,  or  operated  upon  by  a  skilled 
veterinarian.  Meanwhile  bind  a  strip  of 
surgeons’  tape  or  plaster  around  the  part. 


Sweeny. 

I  HAVE  a  four-year-old  geldiug  badly 
sweenied.  What  is  the  best  treat-  I 
inent  for  speedy  cure?  n.  L. 

New  York. 

If  you  care  to  give  us  full  particulars  | 
including  history  of  case  and  supposed 
cause  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  advice.  | 
Sveeny  often  is  due  to  chronic  foot  lame¬ 
ness. 

Spavin. 

I  HAVE  a  driving  man*  due  to  foal  in 
four  months.  She  started  a  bone  spavin 
last  June.  The  veterinarian  blistered 
it  in  June,  and  I  left  her  in  the  pasture 
for  three  months,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to 
help  her  any.  I  have  been  driving  her 
a  little  every  day  since  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  She  goes  a  little  lame  all  the 
time.  She  is  the  worst  when  she  first 
starts  out  and  steps  on  her  toe  for  a 
little  way.  The  enlargement  is  very  small 
and  is  low  down  on  the  hock.  It  seems 
to  have  grown  a  little  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
it?  M.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

Have  the  spavin  and  the  hock  joint 
tired  and  blistered  by  the  veterinarian, 
and  then  tie  the  mare  up  short  in  her 
stall  for  a  six  week’s  rest.  Absolute  rest 
for  that  length  of  time  or  longer  is  ne-  j 
eessary  for  the  successful  treatment  of  , 
lamesness  due  to  bone  spavin. 

Goitre. 

WE  have  a  fine  3 Va  months  old  calf 
that  has  a  lump  the  size  of  a  me¬ 
dium  orange  under  her  neck  a  little 
to  the  right  in  line  with  the  ear.  She 
has  been  fed  by  the  light  of  lantern, 
morning  and  night  and  as  her  appetite 
was  good  and  she  was  growing  fast  no 
special  notice  was  taken  of  her.  The 
lump  appears  the  size  of  an  egg  from  the 
outside,  but  on  examination  we  find  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  inside.  She  eats 
well  and  acts  well,  and  with  another  of 
same  age  is  kept  in  a  large  pen,  in  a  large 
airy  stable;  has  clean  soft  bedding  given 
every  day ;  the  best  of  Alfalfa  hay  kept 
before  them  all  the  time,  and  for  the  first 
three  months  skim-milk  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  When  weaning  them  we  gave  a 
little  feed — oil  meal,  oats  and  bran;  now 
we  give  each  two  generous  quarts  a  day 
and  turn  them  out  at  noon  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  water  arid  take  exercise  for  20 
minutes  if  the  weather  is  mild.  We  have 
no  competent  veterinary  near,  but  have 
been  helped  many  times  in  various  ways 
by  your  advice  to  others  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
New  York.  J.  M.  R. 

We  suspect  that  a  thyroid  gland  is  en¬ 
larged.  constituting  goitre,  which  in  this 
case  does  not  seem  to  be  serious.  Clip 
the  hair  from  the  part  and  swab  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day.  It 
should  gradually  reduce  in  size  until  nor¬ 
mal,  especially  if  you  can  let  the  calf 
run  outdoors  for  exercise. 


Bowel  Trouble. 

I  HAVE  five  yearlings  that  have  bloody 
dysentery.  All  were  in  good  flesh 
and  hearty,  have  been  fed  on  good 
quality  of  Timothy  or  Red-top  hay.  I 
disinfect  stable  with  dry  chloride  of  lime. 
The  first  one  that  came  down  nine  or  10 
days  ago  does  not  show  any  more  blood. 
They  get  very  thin  and  I  am  now  feeding 
grain  mixture,  wheat  flour,  corumeal, 
dairy  middlings  and  wheat  bran.  a.  j.  s. 

The  proper  feeding  of  these  yearlings 
should  have  been  done  right  along.  They 
should  not  be  expected  to  thrive  when  fed 
only  on  Timothy  or  Red-top  hay.  That 
is  poor  stuff  for  young  growing  animals. 
Stop  feeding  the  hay  you  have  beeu  using 
and  substitute  mixed  clover  hay  or  Alfal¬ 
fa  hay,  adding  roots  or  silage,  whole  oats, 
wheat  bran,  cornmeal  and  oil  meal.  Med¬ 
icine  will  not  then  be  necessary,  but  free 
access  to  rock  salt  should  be  allowed. 
Take  the  chill  off  the  drinking  water. 
Keep  the  calves  off  grass  and  out  of  corn¬ 
stalk  fields.  A.  s.  a. 


There’s  a  Big 


in  Silage 


The  succulence  and  palatability  of  perfect  ensilage 
produces  maximum  results  at  a  low  feeding  cost. 

No  other  feed  contains  as  much  "succulence  value’ 
as  well  preserved  ensilage.  It  is  the  most  economical 
feed  for  summer  as  well  as  for  fall  and  winter.  But 
there’s  as  big  a  difference  in  silage  as  there  is  in  silos. 
Build  your  silo  of  material  that  lasts  for  generations 
and  keeps  ensilage  as  fresh  and  succulent  —  all  the 
year  —  as  the  day  the  corn  was  cut.  Erect  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 


The  silo  that’s  made  of  vitrified  hollow 
clay  tile,  whose  glazed  surfaces  do  not 
absorb  the  silage  juices,  and  admit 
no  air  from  without.  No  freez¬ 
ing.  Reinforced  by  continu¬ 
ous  steel  bands.  No 
swelling,  shrinking, 
warping  or  crack¬ 
ing.  No  repairs, 
no , pain  ting 
Stops  silo  troubles  forever.  Write 


_  no  adjusting-  ______ 

tonearestbranch  office  forlist  of  owners  inyourState. 
and  for  catalog  h. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


“The  Silo 
That  Lasts 
For  Generations ’* 


Organized.  1889  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Madison.  Wis. 


Bloomington.  Ill. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Philadelphia,  Pi. 
Huntington,  Ind. 


Mean  _ 

Plenty  of 

Cheap,SuccuIent 

r  Food 

All  Winter* 

ferYourCows 


For  16  years,  America’s 
most  famous  Silo.  Imi¬ 
tated  everywhere  but 
never  equaled.  In  mas¬ 
sive  strength,  in  perfect 
fitting  doors,  in  rigidity 
of  construction,  in  per¬ 
manence  and  durability, 
superior  to  any  other  type 
oi  silo. 

Built  like  a  hollow  log. 
Preserved  within,  an¬ 
chored  without.  Big  im¬ 
provements.  The  kind 
Uncle  Sam  uses.  Write 
for  free  Catalog. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 
Bos  11 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


"I  ROSS  SILO 


Only  silo  made  with  these  com-l 
binori  features.  Doors  op.  Hinges. | 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Doorl 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit! 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  boltl 
in  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished  I 
FRKE.  Backed  up  by  63  years  of  ex  per- 1 
ience.  Wri'o for  catalog  which  explains 
all.  AOFNTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio  | 


They  preserve  silago  perfectly.  Com-  J 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura-  T'J 
billty  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect  -*gi 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  tor  cata-  — <3 
logue.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  8IL0  00.,  Box  C  ,  Onadilla,  N.  Y 


MKHCJJS 

TILE  SIEO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduces  freighl  co»t :  fire  and  frost-proof;  weight 
anchors  itself;  ample  hoopage  gnlvanized;  priced  al 
;Y^  yout  town;  5  yctw  guaranty,  free  sample. 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co-,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  lresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money ,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


he  CANTON  CULVERT 
k  and  SILO  CO., 

&  BOX  80  -CANTON.  OHIO: 


l  \  A  .  At  J 


at’G  made  of  pure -galvanized-iron,  valued 
for  its  rust  resistance.  They  are  durable, 
easy  to  erect  and  absolutely  air-tight.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  they 

Preserve  Silage  Perfectly 

ZYRO  Silos  are  fire,  storm  and  trouble- 
proof,  with  many  unique  patented 
features.  They  are  practical,  last¬ 
ing  and  ornamental.  All  supe¬ 
rior  “ZYRO”  points  are 
fully  explained  in  our 
illustrated  catalog.  Let 
1  us  send  you  your  FREE 
copy.  Please  write  today. 


THE.  FRONT  that gave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  nnobf  trusted  continuous  opening. 
Doors  ub.Nolutelj  tiffht  but  will  not  swell. 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached  to  front. 
Everything:  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents— 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  ii.  Hudson  Falls.N.Y 


New  Edition  (  Pages)  of  / 
Modern  Silage  Methods 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo— home  made,  stave, 
brick,  cement,  tile.metal.pit, 
etc.Tells  best  for  your  needs 
.  —impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 264  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov.131  l.eovers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.  Write  today. 
^Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this 
paper.  Silver  Mfg.Co.,  Salem,  0. 


IT  THROWS 
AND  blows 


PAPEC 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Highest  quality  silage.  %  less 
power.  Large  capacity.  Ele¬ 
vate  to  unusual  heights.  Built 
to  last.  Throw,  blow  and  lift. 

LIGHT  RUNNING 

One-piece  semi-steel  frame  and  per¬ 
fect  alignment  of  main  bearings  at  all 
times.  Capacities3  to  30  tons  perhour. 
in  sizes  from  4  H.P.  up.  When  silos 
are  high,  conditions  hard,  or  power 
thought  insufficient,  the  "  Papec  ”  in¬ 
variably  handles  the  job  successfully. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  postal  today 
for  free  Catalog  on  “The  Wonderful 
Papec”  line  of  cutters.  Your  gas 
engine  will  run  them. 

I  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO..  Box  10  Short.ville,  N.V 
29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  in  U.  S. 


Light  Hunts  in  eg 

SflJbejrzalhn 


simplicity,  strength  and  durability,  its 
can’t  clog  and  safety  features,  its  abso¬ 
lute  supremacy  among  ensilage  cutters.  It 
stands  the  test  of  hardest  work.  Guaranteed  to  do  more 
and  better  work  on  less  power  than  any  other  ensilage  cut 
ter  on  the  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  proof. 
GEHLBRO^JFG^OMOT^^ate^Ljrejt 


“THE  KING  OF  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS” 

is  known  everywhere  for  its 
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Canning  As  A  By-Product  ::  | 

By  Miss  H.  S.  Clark 

I 


[  Delivered  in  the  prize  speaking  con¬ 
test  before  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.] 

IJIS  year  the  members  of  the  North¬ 
western  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
;.t  their  convention  at  Spokane,  are 
turning  their  attention  chiefly  to  the 
question  of  making  the  best  use  of  what 
has  been  waste  fruit  They  have  found 
that  of  their  product  about  (50  per  cent,  is 
fancy  fruit,  while  the  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  wasted.  Now  40  per  cent,  is 
entirely  too  much  to  waste  in  anything. 
It  is  not  economical  or  even  business¬ 
like  to  have  such  a  high  percentage  of 
waste.  Accordingly  these  men  are  seek¬ 
ing  ways  of  utilizing  their  low-class  fruit. 
The  men  who  are  directing  the  work  are 
proceeding  along  two  lines;  first,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  healthy  growth  of  canning,  evap- 


Miss  H.  S.  Clark. 

orating,  or  otherwise  treating  the  waste 
fruit,  and  to  assist  in  opening  up  mar¬ 
kets  for  such  products. 

Use  Of  By-Products. — So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  such  con¬ 
certed  action  along  this  line  has  been 
made  in  New  York,  yet  there  is  every  bit 
as  much  need  of  it.  This  year  especially, 
with  the  market  affected  by  the  war,  and 
with  the  new  grading  law  going  into  ef¬ 
fect,  there  is  great  need  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  by-product  industries.  How 
many  of  our  fruit  growers  are  making  the 
best  use  of  their  products?  Are  you  get¬ 
ting  enough  from  your  low-class  fruit 
even  to  pay  for  producing  it?  Some 
manufacturers  make  their  real  profits 
from  their  by-products.  There  are  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  utilizing  this  fruit.  Most 
farmers  make  some  use  of  the  evaporator 
and  cider  mill,  but  did  you  ever  think 
of  canning  them?  Why  would  that  not 
be  a  more  profitable  way  of  utilizing  tin' 
fruit?  You  probably  think  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  would  be  prohibitive,  but 
really  it  is  not.  A  good-sized  can  nor  can 
be  had  for  about  $25,  and  will  take  care 
of  an  amazing  amount  of  fruit  with  the 
least  possible  labor.  Of  course  the  glass 
cans  are  rather  expensive,  but  they  in¬ 
crease  so  much  the  attractiveness  and 
quality,  and  consequently  the  sale  of  the 
fruit,  that  their  use  is  still  profitable. 

Developing  An  Earning  Business. 
— It  is  no  mere  theory  that  a  canning 
business  can  be  developed  on  the  farm, 
and  that  it  is  practicable  in  many  cases. 
For  instance,  a  couple  of  years  ago  a 
fruit  grower  found  that  drought  and 
blight  had  injured  the  selling  qualities  of 
his  peach  and  apple  crops.  The  fruit 
was  sound  and  good,  but  a  large  part  was 
unsightly  and  rather  small.  The  farmer 
had  set  a  high  standard  for  liis  produce 
and  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  low¬ 
er  it  by  selling  this  inferior  fruit.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  sought  other  means  of  pro¬ 
fitably  utilizing  the  fruit,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be 
canned,  and  a  market  found  for  a  super¬ 
ior  grade  of  home  canned  goods.  With 
a  simple  equipment  and  inexperienced 
workers,  the  whole  crop  was  canned,  put¬ 
ting  up  over  fl.OOO  cans  of  fruit  in  many 
different  forms,  and  had  on  their  shelves 
at  the  end  of  the  season  a  most  convinc¬ 
ing  array  of  fruit,  well  canned,  well 
cleaned,  and  attractively  labelled,  certain 
to  stimulate  the  appetite  of  a  possible 
consumer.  They  found  that  after  count¬ 
ing  in  all  expenses,  even  to  depreciation 
of  equipment,  they  had  made  an  average 


profit  of  10  cents  on  each  can,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  about  200  cans  a  day,  is  no 
mean  profit. 

Possibilities  With  Small  Fruits. — 
Such  cases  as  this  show  the  feasibility  of 
canning  on  the  farm,  and  the  wide  range 
of  its  application.  Not  only  is  it  useful 
in  taking  care  of  the  seconds  and  low 
class  fruit,  but  is  of  especial  value  at 
times  when  the  market  is  flooded  with 
fresh  fruit,  or  in  case  of  a  fruit  that  is 
hard  to  ship  any  distance.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  in  a  locality  where  there  are  many 
fruit  farms,  there  was  a  large  crop  of 
peaches.  The  local  market  was  flooded 
and  many  of  the  farmers,  not  having 
shipping  facilities,  let  a  good  share  of 
their  fine  peaches  waste.  Only  a  few 
thought  to  can  them.  They  should  have 
done  what  another  man,  under  similar 
conditions,  did  with  his  cherries.  lie 
found  that  he  could  not  get  enough  for 
fresh  cherries  to  pay  for  picking  them, 
but  he  had  them  canned,  and  is  now  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  for  50  cents  a  quart. 
This  method  has  another  great  advantage 
in  that  not  a  bit  of  the  fruit  need  be 
wasted.  What  is  perfect  in  size  and 
shape  may  be  canned  whole,  and  the  rest 
can  be  well  utilized  in  jellies,  jams,  but¬ 
ters  or  preserves.  This  way  of  market¬ 
ing  seconds  or  waste  fruit  ought  to  help 
raise  the  standard  of  the  fresh  fruit  mar¬ 
ket.  If  each  fruit  grower  should  soil 
directly  only  his  first-class  fruit,  can 
what  is  well  shaped  of  the  seconds,  and 
make  the  rest  into  jams,  jellies  or  pre- 
s'erves.-.the  market  for  each  would  be  good 
and  of  a  high  standard. 

Marketing  Canned  Goods.  —  The 
question  <>f  marketing  canned  goods  must 
bo  carefully  studied,  as  indeed  must  any 
marketing.  Some  women  who  have  tried 
selling  the  surplus  of  their  own  canned 
fruit  supply,  in  city  markets  or  to  friends 
in  the  city,  feel  that  it  is  not  a  very 
profitable  proposition.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  way  to  market  a  product  of  any 
size.  It  has  been  found  much  better  to 
cater  to  what  has  been  termed  a  fancy 
trade.  For  this  the  product  must  be  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  very  attractively 
put  up.  The  managers  of  big  hotels  or 
dining  cars,  the  cafeterias,  and  fancy  gro¬ 
cers.  all  will  pay  well  for  well-canned 
canned  fruit  put  up  in  small  jars  for  in¬ 
dividual  use.  At  the  home  economics 
cafeteria  at  Cornell,  little  glass  jars  of 
jelly  or  preserves,  with  a  net  weight  of 
one  and  one-half  ounce,  are  sold  for  five 
cents.  Everywhere  there  is  growing  a 
demand  for  these  little  jars  as  well  as  for 
the  large  ones,  even  up  to  the  five  gallon 
tin  cans  of  apples  used  by  the  hotels.  A 
good  steady  market,  biff.  one  which  is 
rather  hard  to  get  in  touch  with,  is  with 
the  city  women  who  want  good  home 
cooking,  but  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
it  for  themselves.  Such  women  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  be  able  to  get  good  home- 
canned  fruit,  upon  which  they  can  de¬ 
pend  for  wholesomeness  and  purity.  A 
trade  established  directly  between  thes" 
women  and  the  farmer,  is  sure  to  bring 
comfort  to  them  and  profits  to  the 
farmer. 


Desiccated  Vegetables. 

I  AM  sending  herewith  a  clipping  from 
the  “Ladies’  Home  Journal”  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  which  ought  to  interest  your  read¬ 
ers  if  the  scheme  is  feasible.  To  desic¬ 
cate  everything  that  we  can’t  eat  or  sell 
and  hang  it  in  the  garret  against  the 
time  of  need  sounds  good.  Tiie  II.  N.-Y. 
has  many  times  discussed  dried  fruit  of 
all  kinds  but  I  do  not  recall  reading  any¬ 
thing  on  desiccated  vegetables.  By  the 
way,  can  you  tell  us  how  the  Germans 
make  their  “Erb  Wurst”?  It  is  said  to 
be  a  kind  of  desiccated  or  evaporated 
stew  pressed  into  compact  cakes  which 
require  only  boiling  water  to  convert 
them  into  tasty  and  nourishing  food. 
New  York.  j.  l.  s. 

The  clipping  referred  to  tells  of  a 
woman  who  learned  how  to  dry  vegetables. 
She  interested  a  group  of  her  neighbors 
in  the  business  and  they  made  money  out 
of  it. 

Our  farm  was  mortgaged,  and,  try  as 
we  might,  my  husband  and  I  could  not 
get  our  heads  above  water.  We  had 
about  given  up  when  a  cousin  who  had 
been  visiting  in  England  brought  home 
tales  of  being  able  to  buy  over  there 
desiccated  vegetables  in  mixed  packages, 
which,  after  being  soaked  an  hour,  were 
ready  t  stew,  with  results  equal  to  the 
fresh  articles.  In  Winter,  when  fresh 
vegetables  were  high,  she  said  there  was 
a  huge  sale  for  these.  As  a  result  I  ex¬ 
perimented.  I  desiccated  some  vegetables 
and  dried  them  in  the  sun.  Then  I 
soaked  them  for  an  hour  in  cold  water, 
poured  this  off  and  put  them  in  with 
some  meat  I  had  stewing.  "In  half  an 
hour  I  had  a  tasty  Irish  stew,  ready  for 
the  table. 

Have  any  of  our  people  tried  this  with 
other  vegetables  than  corn?  We  will 
turn  the  other  question  over  to  some  of 
our  German  cooks. 


WINTER  days  are  usually  lost  days.  Why  not  work  your  wood  lot  in 
winter  as  you  do  your  fields  in  summer  ?  There  is  as  much  profit 
in  the  average  wood  lot  as  in  the  rest  of  the  acreage.  Provided 
that  instead  of  using  the  trees  only  for  firewood,  you  get  an  American 
Saw  Mill  and  saw  the  trees  into  lumber. 


It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  if  you  never  did  it  before.  After  a  few 
days’  work  with  an  American  Mill  you  can  turn  out  fine  lumber.  The  only 
cost  is  fuel  for  your  engine  and  the  labor  of  yourself  and  the  farm  help,  who 
have  nothing  much  to  do  at  this  time.  You  can  get  all  the  firewood  you 
need  out  of  the  tops  and  slabs. 

This  “American”  Mill  is  sold  with  or 
without  wheels.  Cuts  2500  feet  a  day  with 
8  H.  P.  Easy  to  run — no  skill  required. 
Broadly  guaranteed. 


Hundreds  of  farmers  are  making 
money  off  their  wood  lots  because 
their  American  Mills  are  simple  to 
operate,  light  and  easy  to  move 
around,  saw  fast  and  clean,  and 
are  so  sturdy  and  reliable,  time  , 
isn’t  lost  because  of  breaks. 
OfcourseallAmericanSaw  S 
Mills  are  guaranteed. 


Send  for  catalog;  today  and 
select  your  American  Outfit, 
which  will  be  shipped 
promptly  so  you  can  get  ♦ 
to  work  at  once.  f 

MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 

TODAY  , 

* 


+  AMERICAN 
ff  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
iT  (or  nearest  office  J 

f  Please  send  me  your 
free  book,  “Making  Money 
Otf  the  Wood  Lot.”  and  your 
Farmer's  catalog.  20 


You  can  make  big 
money  supplying  lum¬ 
ber  to  your  neighbors 
or  to  the  lumber  yard  in  town. 

You  can  also  take  your  mill  to 
your  neighbor’s  wood  lot  and  saw 
out  lumber  from  his  trees. 


Here’s  the  way  a  farmer  up  New 
York  State  makes  win  ter  days  profit¬ 
able  by  working  his  wood  lot.  His 
name  and  address  sent  on  request. 


“Last  year  I  sold  the  wheelwright  2000  feet  of 
white  oak  for  $120.  In  two  weeks  I  supplied  a 
neighbor  40,000  feet  of  chestnut  for  a  new  barn, 
getting  $40  a  thousand.  I  made  and  sold  all  the 
shingles  he  needed  for  $5.50  a  thousand. 
Neighbors  bring  their  logs  and  pay  me  $7.50  a 
thousand  for  sawing,  and  my  little  American  Mill 
turns  out  4000  feet  a  day.  My  labor  costs  me 
$6.50  a  day,  and  gasoline  and  oil  $2.50,  so  my 
day’s  profits  arc  $21  plus  the  sawdust  and  slabs.” 


American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co.  / 

(Address  our  nearest  office)  f  Name 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.  New  York  Chicago  S 
Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans  Seattle  ^ 

1 S  A  <ldr ess . 


Don’t  Kill  the  Calves! 


—  because  you  can’t 
spare  milk  to  feed  them. 

Give  them  a  gruel  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  with  oatmeal.  It’s 
more  than  equal  to  whole  milk.  Linseed 
is  a  laxative  conditioner  that  contains  the 

highest  percentage  of  easily  digested  Protein  —  the 

nutrient  that  builds  bone  and  muscle— makes  glossy 
hides,  bright  eyes  —  healthy  calves. 

The  prize  cattle  of  the  world  are  fed 
on  a  ration  containing  linseed  meal — the  nu¬ 
tritive  element  that  makes  maximum  production  of 
butter-fat — keeps  cattle  in  the  “pink  of  condition.” 


When  You  Buy  Linseed  Meal,  Insist  on 

Linseed 
Meal 


»» ncii  m  uu  Duy  L,mseect  me 

HYPRO 


€t 


100  Lbs.  Heard  Health  to  the  Bag  ** 


It  is  pure,  unadulterated,  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  manufacturers 

of  linseeed  meal  in  the  world  to  contain  36%  protein  in  the  most  desirable,  economical 
and  easily  digestible  form.  Mix  it  with  your  grain  feed  or  roughage.  It  makes  more 
and  richer  milk — builds  beef — conditions  cattle.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  eat  it 
with  a  relish.  It's  appetizing.  Prevents  colic  in  hogs. 

Know  Your  Feed 

— and  feed  for  the  results  desired.  With  the  assistance  of  authorities  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  have  prepared  a  Ration  Book  containing  expert  feeding  advice  to  fit  conditions  of 
every  stock  owner.  FREE  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

AMERICAN  LINSEED  CO. 

Dept.  31,  lOO  William  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Gaiiowav 

.  'mam 


Send  a  Postal  Today 

It’s  a  wonderful  buying  guide.  Contains 
many  things  and  pictures  of  high  quality, 
low  priced  merchandise,  clothing,  furni¬ 
ture,  rugs,  etc.,  also  colored  pictures  of 
cream  separators,  gasoline  engines  and 
manure  spreaders. 

Everything  You  Need 
For  Farm  and  Home 

And  listen,  the  prices  we  make 
will  surprise  you.  They  make 
your  dollar  buy  more  because 
you  pay  only  one  small  prof 
it  on  goods  wemanufactun 
and  sell  factory  to  farm 
Listen  again.  We  haves 
special  price  -  reducing , 
Dsnssns—Sliding  scale  proposition 
|jpj}j{f§2fSfor  your  benefit.  That 
means  when  our  output 
reaches  a  certain  point 
■  ■■  you  get  a  refund. 

fallowdY 

MAKES  SPECIAL  DEAL 

Orders  are  coming  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  handling,  to  insure  prompt  delivery,  to 
save  my  customers  freight .  J  have  distributing 
I  plants  in  north,  cast  and  west.  Just  recently 
I  we  absorbed  the  David  Rankin  Co.,  at  Tarkio, 
I  Mo.,  ami  have  located  a  distributing  branch  at 
1  Kansas  City  to  sup- 
i  ply  the  south  and 
'  south- 
,  west. 


r$200 


puts  the  lat¬ 
est  model  Gal¬ 
loway  separa¬ 
tor  on  your 
farm.  Balance 
in  small  mon¬ 
thly  pay¬ 
ments.  The 
same  high- 
grade,  close- 
skimnim  i  n  g 
separator 
that  1  sell 
for  $42.5  0 
cash.and  it’s 
as  good  as 
they  are 
made  a  t 
any 
price 


Wonderful,, 

Cream 
Separator 

That’s  exactly  what  it  ia 
Absolutely  guaranteed 
by  $25,000  bond.  Enclos¬ 
ed  gears,  sanitary  base, 
new  type  disc  bowl. 

Made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tories  by  au  tomatic  ma- 
chinery.  It’s  the  sep¬ 
arator  that  leads 
them  all  in  qual¬ 
ity,  low  price  and 
perfect  construc¬ 
tion.  Investigate. 

$98.75  for  Real  6  H.P.  Engine 

The  Galloway  Masterpiece 

It’s  positively  the  most  engine  for  the  money 
ever  offered  by  anybody,  any  place,  anywhere, 
at  any  time.  It’s  positively  A-l  in  high  quality 
of  material,  finish,  design  and  workmanship. 
Absolutely  supreme  in  power,  simplicity  and  de¬ 
sign,  not  overrated,  nor  high-speeded,  but  large 
bore  and  long  stroke,  plenty  of  weight,  low 
speed,  built  for  long,  hard,  continuous  service. 
Our  engines  are  made  in  our  own  great  modern 
factories  by  the  thousands,  from  the  very  finest 
materials,  on  automatic  machinery,  all  parts 
standardized  and  alike  and  sold  to  you  direct 
from  the  factory.  Write  for  big  catalog  today. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
277  Galloway  Sta.„  Waterloo,  Iowa 


$98.75 

6  H.  P. 


Upward 

ON 

TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk :  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


|  Control  of  Aphids  on  Apples  and 
Cabbage. 

TIIP:  common  lice  or  aphids  that  occur 
on  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  and  many 
other  plants  are  among  our  most  dif- 
|  licult  pests  to  control.  They  often  in¬ 
crease  so  rapidly  and  occur  in  such 
enormous  numbers  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  kill  them  all.  If  we  spray  ever 
so  thoroughly,  the  chances  are  that  a  few 
will  be  missed  and  these  will  furnish  just 
enough  to  provide  for  a  rapid  and  abund¬ 
ant  replenishing  of  the  stock  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  However,  there  is 
one  phase  of  the  plant-louse  problem  that 
is  encouraging  and  that  is.  that  these 
lice  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  many 
parasitic  and  predaceous  enemies  that  in 
i  most  seasons  hold  them  in  check.  More¬ 
over.  if  by  one  or  two  thorough  early 
sprayings  the  lice  are  largely  checked 
their  enemies  often  get  the  upper  hand 
and  maintain  it  the  rest  of  the  season. 
The  season  of  11)14  was  notable  as  a 
year  of  remarkable  development  and  ex¬ 
cessive  abundance  of  plant  lice  on  apple 
trees.  In  many  orchards  serious  and  ex¬ 
tensive  losses  were  caused  during  the 
past  season  by  these  tiny  pests.  The 
rosy  aphis  was  probably  the  worst  culprit 
although  the  green  apple  aphis  did  its 
share  of  the  work.  In  order  to  light 
these  lice  intelligently  one  should  know 
something  of  their  habits  and  life  history. 

The  apple  aphids  deposit  their  dark 
brown  eggs,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye 
and  look  like  tiny  foot-balls,  in  the  Fall 
on  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees. 
Here  they  remain  until  the  following 
Spring.  As  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
break  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  lice 
cluster  on  the  opening  buds.  A  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  lice  is  produced  about  every 
two  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  favorable, 
and  they  increase  very  fast.  They  soon 
become  numerous  enough  to  attack  and 
injure  the  leaves  and  the  young  apples. 
The  rosy  aphis  will  finally,  about  the 
first  of  July,  leave  the  apple  trees  for 
other  food  plants  but  the  green  aphis 
will  stay  on  the  tree  all  Summer.  The 
life  history  of  the  cabbage  aphis  which 
attacks  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips  an  1 
kale  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  apple 
aphis.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  in  the  Fall  where  they  remain 
and  hatch  early  in  the  Spring.  The  lice 
multiply  and  live  upon  cabbage  or  turnips 
or  some  mustard  plant  all  Summer  and 
deposit  eggs  again  in  the  autumn. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  these  aphids  has  shown  that  those  on 
the  apple  can  best  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  “black-leaf-40,”  a  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract,  and  soap,  just  as  the  buds  are 
bursting  or  are  showing  their  green  tips 
or  a  little  later,  even  up  to  the  time  the 
blossoms  begin  to  show  pink.  The  point 
is,  to  kill  the  first  generation  of  lice  as 
they  hatch  from  the  eggs  thus  preventing 
any  further  multiplication  and  increase. 
Moreover,  this  should  be  done  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  curl  because  the  lice  can  j 
not  be  hit  after  they  are  hidden  inside 
of  curled  leaves.  The  “black-leaf-40” 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pint  or  a  pi n t  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  To  this  should  be  added  four  or 
five  pounds  of  wlialeoil  soap  or  good  laun¬ 
dry  soap.  The  addition  of  the  soap  causes  j 
the  mixture  to  spread  and  stick  to  the 
lice  and,  therefore,  increases  its  efficiency. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  lice  1 
have  got  to  be  actually  hit  in  order  to  be 
killed.  They  cannot  be  poisoned  because 
they  are  sucking  insects.  The  spraying 
must  therefore  be  done  thoroughly  and 
liberal  quantities  of  the  mixture  should 
be  applied. 

If  scale  is  present  on  the  trees  and  one 
desires  to  spray  for  it  at  the  same  time 
as  for  the  aphis,  then  the  “black-leaf- 
40”  may  be  added  to  lime-sulphur  at  the 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  pint  or  a  pint 
to  every  100  gallons.  The  soap  should 
he  omitted  if  the  tobacco  is  added  to  the 
lime-sulphur  as  it  does  not  work  well  in 
combination  with  the  latter.  If  lime- 
sulphur  and  tobacco  are  combined  for 
aphis  and  scale  the  application  should 
be  made  as  the  green  tips  of  the  buds 
are  showing  and  not  much  later.  Some 
growers  are  applying  it  later,  even  up 
to  the  time  the  blossom  buds  separate, 
but  in  this  case  considerable  burning  of 
the  first  leaves  is  experienced.  They  do 
not.  however,  consider  this  very  serious 
as  it  is  the  later  leaves  that  really  do 
the  work  of  the  tree. 

Cabbage  lice  can  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  the  tobacco  and  soap. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  spray  cabbage 
plants  satisfactorily.  The  lice  must  be 
hit  and  to  do  this  the  under  as  well  as 
the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  must  be 
sprayed.  Probably  the  most  effectual  ! 
way  to  spray  cabbages  is  to  use  a  barrel 
pump  having  two  leads  of  hose  with  a  ! 
man  at  the  end  of  each  lead  to  hold  and 
direct  the  nozzle.  The  effectiveness  of  | 
the  spray  will  depend  very  largely  upon  | 
the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
mixture  is  applied.  If  the  cabbage  louse 
is  given  an  effectual  check  by  one  good 
spraying  its  natural  enemies  will  increase 
and  often  succeed  iu  holding  the  pest  in 
check  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agri- 
oultur?.  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
March  9-12. 

Farmers’  Week.  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  March  15-19. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  June  23-25, 
Detroit.  Mich. 


FREE!  Get  this  Book 
“Bigger  Cow  Profits” 

Write  Postal  Today! 

If  you  keep  three  or  more  cows,  you  must  know  the 
facts  shown  in  this  book  or  you  lose  biff  dairy  profits  every 
day.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  interesting  and  greatest 
moneymaking  catalog  ever  printed  on  the  subject  of  butter 
fat  profits.  Different  from  others,  easier  to  understand, 
easier  to  profit  from.  Every  page  a  gold  mine  of  valuable 
information.  Send  name  on  postal  now  —  the  book  is  free 
for  the  asking. 

In  it  you  will  find  complete  descriptions  of  Maynard  Cream 
Separators  —  the  greatest  and  most  won¬ 
derful  skimming  machines  ever  built. 

Quotes  prices  that  never  before  could  buy 
anywhere  near  the  quality  or  efficiency  of 
the  Maynard.  Shows  how  the  Maynard  skims  every  drop 
of  milk  eight  separate  times,  extracting  every  trace  of 
butter  fat.  Tells  why  the  Maynard  takes  the  hard  work 
out  of  separating  cream.  Proves  that  it’s  the  most  sani¬ 
tary,  easiest  cleaned  separator  in  the  world — bar  none. 

Wonderful  One-Piece  Aluminum 
Skimming  Device  — The  Greatest 
Improvement  in  the  History  of 
Cream  Separators 

Cleaned  in  a  minute — just  rinse  in 
hotwater.  Made  of  Aluminum — grease 
and  milk  slime  do  not  stick  to  it.  Needs 
no  wiping  because  Aluminum  can't  rust 
and  does  not  retain  odors.  All  in  one  piece.  Can  be 
put  back  right  with  your  eyes  shut.  Contrast  these 
advantages  with  25  to  45  tinned  steel  discs  and  long 
curved  tubes — each  disc  must  be  wiped  dry  and  fitted 
back  into  exactly  where  it  belongs. 

Think  how  the  Maynard  skimming  device  saves  work  and  time 
twice  a  day,  every  day.  And  think  how  the  Maynard  skims  to 
1-100  of  one  per  cent. — every  drop  separated  8  times. 

Prices  Start  at  $29.50.  60  Days* 
Trial  — No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  prices  save  you  $15  to  $60.  Try  any  Maynard  60  days.  Send 
it  back  if  any  other  separator  in  the  world  compares  with  it.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  No-Money-In-Advancc  proposition.  Pay  only 
after  you  try  the  Maynard  60  days,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Send 
postal  now.  Address  as  below— 
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863  Stores  Bide.. 


New  York 


No  Gall-sores 
More  Work 

Your  horse  will 
pull  harder  and 
work  more  willing¬ 
ly  if  you  keep  him 
free  from  galls. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 

Look  at  the  illustration.  Note  the  soft 
curled  hair  pad.  It’s  fastened  tightly 
in  place  and  can’t  come  loose  or  ridge 
up.  The  leather  surface  of  the  collar 
stays  smooth  and  soft  for  your  horse’s 
tender  shoulder  skin. 

Honest  Wear  Collars 

are  good  all  the  way  through — de¬ 
signed  right — made  right — of  honest 
materials  and  careful  workmanship. 
They  last  1  to  2  years  longer.  It  pays 
to  buy  HONEST  WEAR. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

"Any^  defect  made  good  or  your  money  back." 
Buy  “Honest  Wear"  Collars  from  your  Harness 
Dealer  and 


WHITE 

SCOURS 

To  prove  tlmt  CURA-BOS  positively  cures  White  Scours 
(also  prevents  thocliseasel'V’rkf  i  f  n rtTmt  r* 

WE  GIVE  ONEl  KI AL  BU  1  I  Lt 

to  stockmen  for  10c  i  n  stamps  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

SAVE  NEW  BORN  CALVES 

Brcedern  everywhere,  such  as  Wm.  M.  Jones.  Waukesha  Co. 
Wis.,  Guernsey  Breeders  Association.  Stevens  Bros.  Brookaido 
(Holstein)  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
started  with  sample  are  now  buying  in  quantity.  If  you  expect 
calves,  got  sample  now.  Regular  Bottle  $1.00 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y- 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS)  LABEL 


Anyhow,  drop  us  a  post-card  for  our  booklet 
about  Gall  Cure  Collars.  It  shows  how  to 
keep  your  horse’s  shoulders  well. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Horse  Collars 


Sew  Anything 


Leather,  canvas,  shoes,  harness,  Bnddlcfl, 
buggy  tops,  etc.  Any  material,  any  thickness.  Myers'  wonder¬ 
ful  Sewing  Awl  makes  lockstitch,  neat,  quick,  easy,  fieo  that 
reel?  It  keeps  the  tonsion  right.  Agents  Wanted.  Big  money. 
C.  A.MYKKS  CO.  6S28  University  Ave., Chicago, 111. 


fertile  Farms  near  Phila. ;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 
■  Best  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens,  Parkasie,  Pa. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 
li.  XI.  011  AFFINA;  OO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vu. 


TELLS  HOW  TO 
CURE  AND  PREVENT 
STOCK  DISEASES 


V 


Tells  just 
what  to  do 
la  case  of 
mange,  lice, 
ringworm,  calf 
cholera,  scours, 
'  sores,  wounds, 
'Insect  bites, 
f  blackleg, foot- 
'rot,  fowels, 
worms,  galls, 
^greaseheel,  thrush, sltfast, 
'sprains,  bruises,  qui  ttor, 
surfeit,  distemper,  quarter 
crack,  pink  eye.  rash,  scab,  foot  rot 
and  other  common  and  uncommon 
ailments.  Saves  you  worry,  time 
and  money.  Worth  manydollars 
to  every  farmer  but  now  offered  J 
free  for  first  time,  to  advertise  /  ,) 

XiJLIcoi/ 

Milkol  Is  a  dip,  disinfectant,  pre- 
vcntiveandcure.  It  istwiceas pow¬ 
erful  as  the  standard  set  by  the^ 
U.  S.  Government.  One  gallon  A 
makes  256  gallons  of  strong  J 
disinfecting  solution.  Get  our  j 
book,  free,  now.  Kgg  Record 
free,  too,  if  you  write  at  once. 
Address 

The  SULPH0-NAPTH0LC0. 

20  Medford  St.,  Bo,ton,Mau. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cenfs. 

TAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


1915. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Reo  Steel 
Cluster  Shingles 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof — Lasts 
as  long  as  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cease  when  once  you  have  laid 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Roofing.  Cost  per 
square  lowest  evermadc.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau¬ 
tiful  in  appearance.  Reduces 
cost  of  fire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle, 

Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Reo 
Steel  Shingle,  Grip-Lock  Roofing, 

1‘ressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  ab¬ 
solutely  rust-proof..  Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

HOW  TO  TEST 

GALVANIZING 

Take  anyothergalvanizedsteel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammeritdown  each  time. 

You  will  be  able  to  flake  off  great 
Bcaies  of  galvanizing  with  your 
fingernail.  Apply  thistest to  Ed¬ 
wards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing— you’ll  find  no  flaking. 

Interlocking  Device  Edwards  Patent 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or  "Grip-Lock’- 
Breaking.  Protects  Nail  Holes— nail3  are  driven 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.  No  special  tools  or 
experience  needed  to  lay— anyone  | 
can  do  the  work— lay  over  old  [ 
shingles  if  you  wish. 

GAR  AG  £$69:22 

Lowest  price  ever  made  w 
on  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Gar¬ 
ages.  Set  up  any  place.  Postal 
brings  64-nago  free  catalog.  Size; 

10  feet  wide,  14  feet  long. 

Reo  Steel  Shingles 

Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  have  in  mind  thero  ia 
a  style  EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  need. 


Freight  Prepaid 


Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Greatest  roofing 
proposition  ever  made.  Wo  sell  direct  to  you  and  aavo 
you  all  in-between  dealers*  profits.  Wo  cannot  Quoto 
prices  here  but  if  you  will  Bond  for  our 
,  It  will 


FREE  Roofing  Book  provo 

to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
ever  mado  for  World’s  Rest 
Roofing.  Postal  brings  Free 
Samples,  Prices  and  Roofing 
Rook  No.  373 

The  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co., 

323-373  Pike  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wo  Are  the  Largest  Makers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Prices  S-M-A-S-H-E-D! 


P 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  until 

you  get  Harris  Brothers’  Big  “Price  Wrecking" 
complete  Roofing  Catalog.  Amazing  values:  $1.19  buys 
100  sq.  ft. Corrugated  iron  roofing;  Order  lot  No.  G-14. 
47c  buys  half  ply  Rubber-surfaced,  including  nails  and 
cement.  Order  lot  No.  G-15.  Above  prices  arc  f.o. b. 
Chicago — not  freight  prepaid.  Carefully  estimated — 


Freight  Prepaid  Prices, 


positively  save  you  ^  to  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  Freight  Paid  Prices  on  Roofing,  Sid- 

ing  and  Ceiling.  Tremendous  factory  facilities  and  $10,000,000 
spot  cash  buying  power  enable  U3  to  under¬ 
sell  every  other  Roofing  Manufacturer, 
Dealer  or  Mail  Order  House.  Send  for 
our  Roofing  Rook  a  n  <1  s  e  o  how  wo 
S-L-A-U-G-H-T-E-R  PRICES!  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  own  and  operate  the  old,reliablo 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
for  22  years  America’s  greatest  valuo 
givers. 

Samples  FREE! 

We  will  gladly  send  you — 

FREE  on  request- --complete  set  of 
samples  covering  every  kind  of  roof¬ 
ing  made.  Write  today  1 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  . 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.  I 

Dept^^ ^ Chlcago^^^ 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING 

$2. 67  Per  Sq. 


Write  for  Catalog  "C"  and  price  delivered  your  station 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  99,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York 


KEEP  DEALER’S  PROFIT 
IN  YOUR  POCKET 

Why  go  to  nn  implement  dealer  when  you  can  get  such  a 
reliable  high  grade  grinding  mill  as  the  Quaker  City  at 
wholesale  prices  —  the  same  price  as  the 
dealer  pays?  Buy  direct  and  keep  the 
profit  yourselfl  Investigate  the  famous 


^Quaker  City 

ivGrinding  Mills 


47  years  of  success  behind  the  line. 
.  Easiest  running,  most  durable,  finest 
■*  improvements.  10  Days*  l;ree  Trial— 
Send  today  for  new  catalog  showing 
S3  mills ,  hand  vower  to  20  H.  P .  Address 

Dept.E,  THE  Dept.  T. 

3740  Filbert  St.  A.  W.  STRAUB  3709So.  Ashland  Ave^ 
l  Philadelphia,  Pa.  COMPANY  Chicago,  III. 


k  374C 

L 


nd  Ave.  i 

u 


6  H.  P.  $96Z§ 


V/j  H  P.  -  -  $  24.75 

2  H-P.  -  -  28.75 

3  H-P.  -  -  53.90 

4  H-P.  -  -  €8.90 

5  H-P.  -  -  87.50 

8  H-P.  -  -  135.50 

10  H-P.  .  .  179.90 

121/c  H-P.  -  -  214.90 

Many  other  sizes— all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  BIG  32-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  232  King  SI..  Ottawa,  Kans, 


Rough  New  England  Land  for 
Orchards 

How  They  Are  Planted 


Preparing  land.— what  shall  be 

done  with  the  semi-waste  land  in 
Massachusetts?  On  the  historic  North 
River,  in  Plymouth  County,  where 
the  first  vessel  in  the  United  States 
be  found  100  acres 
It  consists  of  old 
up  to  brush  and 


was  built,  may 
of  rough  land, 
pastures  grown 


trees,  some  meadow,  and  some  tim- 
|  ber.  This  is  only  one  of  many  aban¬ 
doned  farms,  and  is  typical  of  large  areas 
in  this  section.  The  farm  in  question 
was  purchased  by  a  young  man,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  at  Amherst,  with  the  intention  of 
growing  apples  and  other  fruit.  Thirty 
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acres  were  cleared,  plowed,  laid  out  for 
apple  trees,  holes  dynamited,  and  the 
trees  set  in  just  four  weeks’  time.  Three 
thousand  trees  were  set  last  Fall,  and  the 
job  all  completed  just  as  the  ground  froze 
up.  Four  acres  are  planted  to  the  quince 
and  the  varieties  of  apples  include  900 
McIntosh,  f>00  Delicious,  900  Stayman, 
200  Wagoner,  200  Gravenstein,  200 
Wealthy,  100  Baldwins,  and  50  Black 
Ben  Davis. 

Planting  Methods. — The  method  of 
planting  is  hexagonal,  and  is  very  com¬ 
plex  to  new  beginners.  Perhaps  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  properly  an  equilateral  trian¬ 
gle  one,  after  the  pattern  of  the  bee  cell 
in  honeycomb.  The  bees  use  space  most 
economically.  The  orchard  was  first 
1  started  in  a  rectangular  manner ;  stakes 
set  35  feet  apart  in  one  direction,  and 
20  feet  in  the  other.  Then  a  stake  was 
set,  the  centre  of  each  of  those  rectangles 
I  making,  as  will  be  seen  in  diagram,  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles,  the  sides  of  which  are 
all  20  feet.  All  trees  are  thus  20  feet 
distant  from  all  other  trees.  Permanent 
trees  may  be  placed  either  35  or  40  feet 
apart  at  the  owner’s  discretion,  and  yet 
preserve  the  same  figure  ;  at  40  feet  three 
fillers  to  one  permanent  and  at  35  feet 
two  fillers  to  one  permanent.  With  per¬ 
manent  trees  40  feet  apart  as  many  as 
four  different  varieties  may  bo  used  in 
the  same  field,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
chosen  as  a  permanent  after  trees  are  in 
full  bearing  and  the  fillers  ready  to  be 
taken  out.  This  is  of  groat  value  to  the 
grower,  who  is  using  varieties  not  tried 
in  his  section,  but  which  he  wishes  to  de¬ 
velop.  If  such  kinds  prove  satisfactory 
they  may  be  kv.pt  as  permanents;  if  not, 
some  other  of  known  value  may  be  taken. 
What  will  probably  appeal  to  the  or- 
chardist  more  than  anything  else  in  this 
system  of  planting  is  that  more  trees  can 
be  set  to  the  acre  allowing  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  between  trees  than  with  any  other 
system  known.  At  20  feet  apart  123 
trees  may  be  planted  to  the  acre.  When 
the  fillers  are  taken  out  31  trees  per  acre 
may  be  left  40  feet  apart  or  41  trees  35 
feet  apart.  The  permanents  are  set  in 
this  orchard  35  feet  apart. 

Dynamiting  The  Holes. — Does  it  pay 
to  dynamite  the  holes  for  young  apple 
trees?  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  j 
to  witness  this  method  of  planting  they  j 
surely  will  be  impressed  with  its  value.  J 
The  land  is  first  lined  out  and  the  holes 
made  with  a  bar  two  feet  or  three  feet, 
then  the  experts  come  along,  two  of 
them  as  a  rule.  They  have  a  small  box 
which  contains  fuse,  dynamite,  a  wooden 
hamper,  and  an  ax.  One  man  cuts  the 
sticks  of  dynamite  as  large  or  small  as 
he  deems  right  for  the  place,  the  other 
places  the  cap  on  the  fuse,  pushes  the 
primer  into  the  dynamite,  lowers  it  into 
the  hole  by  the  fuse,  cuts  the  proper 
length  and  lights  it.  The  other  man  in 
the  meantime  tamps  the  hole  and  then 
both  go  to  the  next  one.  This  operation 
was  repeatedly  completed  in  35  seconds. 
On  arrival  at  the  next  hole  the  same 
process  was  completed,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  last  charge  was  exploded.  Both 
men  looked  up  at  the  earth,  stones,  etc., 
and  if  any  came  their  way  they  dodged 
them,  but  as  a  rule  they  never  moved 
away,  being  very  indifferent  about  such 
a  little  thing  as  a  charge  of  dynamite. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  p. 
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Shingles  I  This  Barn  $385 

Paints  fV 

Hardware  )  We  Ship  Anywhere — Size  32x36 

Including  Complete  Plans  and  Guaranteed  Bills  of  Material 

Self  supporting  roof,  concrete  or  dirt  floors;  no  stalls  or  interior  equipment  figured. 

All  lumber  for  walls,  roof  and  hay  mow;  also  all  sash,  hardware  and  paint  for  $385. 

This  barn  can  be  furnished  in  26  other  sizes,  and  with  any  arrangement  of  stalls  or  bins. 

BUILD  now  and  save  money.  Put  up  that  barn  at  half  the  cost  you  fig¬ 
ured.  Let  us  supply  the  material.  Buy  at  wholesale  prices  of 
Gordon  VanTine.  Everything  you  need.  Generous  leeway  on  all  meas¬ 
urements.  No  extras.  Lumber  all  sound  and  clean.  Shipped  to  you  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Special  barn  plans  drawn  and  ‘‘Guaranteed  Right” 
Estimates  furnished  to  your  order.  Use  the  coupon. 


Save  $100  to  $300 


!n  Catalog  No  Matter  Where 
Material  You  Live 

r  needs  this  Remember,  we  ship  any- 

tking  book.  where.  It  makes  no  differ- 

jes,  jammed  enco  where  you  live.  We 

cover  with  guarantee  safe,  prompt  de- 

00,000  shrewd  livery.  For  every  nickle  in 

gularly.  Sent  freight,  you  save  dollars  on 

on  request.  the  hill.  Write  for  our  Plan 

00  bargains—  Book.  Cost  us  over  $10,000 

>rk.  Roofing,  to  produce.  Ten  cents  to 

Hardware  cover  mailing  charges  brings 

send  for  a  it  to  you.  Contains  many  house 

oouTvon  and  barn  plans.  Get  it  and  eave 

coupon.  money.  Use  the  coupon. 

5637  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


In  Business  Half  a  Century! 


GORDON- VAN  TINE  CO,  5637  Case  St.,  DAVENPORT,  I  A. 

[J  Plan  Book' 

In  sending  for  Plan  Book, 
enclose  10  cents  for  post¬ 
age  and  mailing.  You  will 
receive  the  books  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 


Gentlemen;— Please  send  the  books  checked  below, 

in  Catalog.  Lumber,  |  I  Circular 

,  Hardware,  Paint  I  I  ®  and  Samples 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


ROOFING 


Defies  time  and  weather;  resists  rust  and 
lightning  and  is  fire-proof.  A  new  roof  free 
if  our  roofing  fails  to  give  the  satisfaction 
we  guarantee.  Our  bond  protects  you.  Saves 
you  money  every  season  and  every  year. 
Make  us  prove  it.  Writetoday  for  Catalog  and 
prices.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

We  also  make  Corn  Cribs,  Slock  Tanks,  Wire 
Fences.  Crib  and  Tank  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 

Station  10  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


Pure  Iro 


^\7" 


ot  Steel 


WITH  sixteen  years  of  ex¬ 
acting  service 

NEponseT  k 

Paroid  Roofing 

shows  itself  the  most  economical 
roof  you  can  buy.  Ask  us  for 
the  proofs  of  this  claim  before 
you  buy  roofing. 

“ Repairing  and  Building ”  sent  free. 
BIRD  &  SON  (Est.  1795) 

10  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Now  York  Chicago  Washington  San  Francisco 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  clean,  rea¬ 
sonable  in  cost,  durable— specially 
adapted  for  construction  of  farm 
building's.  Sold  by  weight  by  lead¬ 
ing  dealers.  Apollo  Roofing  is 
made  from  the  well  known  Apollo 
Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets. 
These  sheets  are  also  unexcelled 
for  Silos,  Tanks,  Culverts,  Cisterns 
and  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal 
work.  You  should  use  no  other. 
Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  book. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RUBBER  ROOFING 

—WEATHERPROOF- DURABLE— 

ROLLS  OF  108  SQUARE  FEET 
INCLUDING  NAILS  &  CEMENT 

NO  SECONDS 

1  PLY  85  ROLL  FREIGHT  ALLOWED 

2  U5  3  ROLLS  OR  OVER 

3  “  1.40  “  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

THE  RUBBER  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

5  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Although  we  buy  the  best  pro! 
ducts  of  hundreds  of  different  kinds 
of  hard-up  factories,  roofing  is  our 
specialty.  Our  3-ply  “  Queen  City 
Brand  ”  at  $1.60  per  square  is  known 
from  coast  to  coast.  Just  now  we 
have  a  number  of  good  bargains  on 
hand  through  special  big  purchases 
which  War  conditions  made  possible. 
Let  us  send  you  a  sample  of  one  at 
59c  for  instance.  If  you  mail  the 
below  coupon,  it  will  not  obligate 
you  in  any  way — and  we  promise 
that  we  will  send  no  agent  to  see 
you  as  this  is  strictly  a  mail-order 
house,  saving  you  all  middle^ 
men’s  profit. 

_  MA^L_TH]S_TO -day_ 

To  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO., 

Roofing  Dept.  No.  81 E  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  (without  obligation  to  me)  your 

NEW  ROOFING  CATALOG  FREE 

Also  send  samples  of  59c  kind 

Name  - — _ _ _ 

YOUR  NAME 


YOUR  ADDRESS 
THE  MAIL-ORDER  HOUSE  Or  THE  EAST  1 


fill 

/D?pt.  *81E  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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G.D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 


“ Everything  in  the 
Bird  Line  from  r.  I 
Canary  to  an  Ortrtoh  ’ "  j 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Bor';)?  i 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wti  rway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock 
in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

Box  N,  Darien,  Conn. 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Quails, 
Babbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist..  Department  1  O,  Yardley,  Pa. 


HOFFS  BABY  CHICKS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  “VITALITY” 
Day-old  Chicksof  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITAL¬ 
ITY ’’-QUALITY  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator, 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  RHODE  ISLAM!  REDS. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba¬ 
tors  used.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Hay-old  Chicks.  Thousands  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  §15.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  60;  S 4 . ‘-Jo  per  25. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  book¬ 
let  free.  You  need  it'before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  I  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

)  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  winnings  at  the  late 
Boston  Show,  dan.  12th  to  10th, 
11115.  were  as  follows:  — 

Five  Firsts,  four  Seconds, 
three  Thirds,  three  Fourths, 
four  Fifths,  and  every  Special 
offered. 

Young’s  strain  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  world  over  as  being 
the  Standard  for  all  the  Leg¬ 
horns  of  all  America  and  the 
leading  strain  of  heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  There  has  not  been  a 
show  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  for  the  past  fifteen  years  where  they  have 
not  shown  their  supremacy.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
only  original  line  bred  strain  of  Leghorns  in 
America  today. 

Hundreds  of  Grand  Cockerels  for  sale  that  will 
improve  your  stock  both  in  exhibition 
and  laying  qualities. 

MATING  LIST  FREE 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272-egg 
lien.  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Imported  l’en 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1914)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock. 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire's  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  io. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  •  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Sfi  w  5  ao'hfime“a,so  5iaby  Chix-  Hatch- 
■  U  ■  If  ■  i.  Cglliil  SI®  ing  Eggs.  E’ree  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  R.  Ducklings  and  eggs. 

Rocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Pnuolikeepsie,  N.  Y. 


R#  AD  All  AUIAlf  C~s  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  B. 
IrinlfvVl  Will Vnv  Hocks.  The  Early  order 
gets  the  chick.  ORDER  at 
once.  Also  Leghorn  cockerels.  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for 
egg  production.  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  ALVEY  H0RINE,  Myersville.  Md. 


The  Henyard. 


MADISON  SQUARE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

THE  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  which  was  held  at  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden  Feb.  12  to  17,  goes 
down  in  bistory  as  having  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  on  record,  which  was  very  grat¬ 
ifying  to  both  officers  and  exhibitors,  as 
this  fact  proves  the  growing  interest  in 
all  lines  of  poultry  work  from  the  keeping 
of  a  few  birds  or  ornamental  fowls  in  a 
back  lot  to  the  large  commercial  poultry 
farm,  where  thousands  of  chickens  and 
millions  of  eggs  are  produced  and  mar¬ 
keted  every  year.  Upon  entering  the 
Garden  the  first  impression  is  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  as 
the  entire  building,  including  galleries, 
was  filled  with  choice  specimens  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  known  variety  of  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and  pigeons,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  rare  and  beautiful  wild 
birds  and  water  fowl.  This  included 
nearly  every  variety  of  pheasants,  quails, 
swans,  cranes,  pea  fowl,  ostrich  and  cage 
birds,  all  nicely  arranged  in  display  cages 
with  a  huge  water  tank  in  the  center, 
where  the  water  fowl  enjoy  themselves  in 
endless  confusion,  to  the  evident  delight 
of  the  throngs  of  visitors. 

The  exhibits  came  from  2G  States  and 
two  Provinces  in  Canada,  which  show’s 
the  widespread  interest  which  was  taken 
in  the  round-up  show  of  the  season.  The 
quality  of  the  birds  as  a  whole  was  very 
good  from  a  fancier’s  standpoint,  but  in 
many  cases  not  quite  up  to  former  years, 
probably  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season 
last  year.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
show’  was  the  large  entry  of  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  numbering  about  200  birds,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  other  classes.  For  many  years 
this  grand  fowl  has  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  all  purebred  poultry,  but  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  the  interest  in  them  has 
been  somewhat  lacking.  That  they  are 
coming  back,  however,  is  very  evident 
from  the  grand  display  of  the  garden. 

The  utility  varieties  of  the  American, 
Mediterranean  and  English  classes  were 
out  in  full  force,  the  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
appearing  in  the  larger  numbers.  The 
size  of  the  Leghorns  showrn,  especially  the 
pullets,  was  considerable  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  which  will  be  the  guide  for  judges 
next  season.  The  American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  has  seen  the  necessity  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  these  birds  which  it  is 
hoped  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
their  productiveness  and  thrift 

While  high  prices  are  asked  and  some¬ 
times  received  for  prize  winners  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  who  keep  poultry 
in  small  or  large  numbers  do  so  for  the 
production  of  eggs  and  meat.  The  great 
interest  in  this  branch  of  the  business  wras 
manifested  by  the  large  crowds  w’ho  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  concert  hall  to  hear  the  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  on  all  branches  of  prac¬ 
tical  poultry  keeping,  given  each  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  by  the  extension  staff  of 
Cornell  University,  Rutgers  College  and 
Storrs,  Conn.  Moving  pictures  were 
showui  of  the  U.  S.  Government  poultry 
farm  which  proved  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  Around  the  concert  hall 
were  arranged  the  educational  exhibits  of 
the  State  Colleges  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  which  were  very 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
marked  catalogue  which  was  published 
the  second  day,  giving  in  the  index  the 
name  and  address  of  each  exhibitor,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  the  variety 
showm.  Several  displays  of  utility  fowls 
were  shown  by  various  Eastern  farms, 
and  all  reported  doing  a  good  business  in 
eggs  for  hatching  and  baby  chicks.  It  is 
confidently  predicted  that  wfith  the  closing 
of  the  great  Madison  Square  show  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hatching  and  brooding  season  will 
follow.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world’s  best-laying 
strain.  Broukfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


I  arlv  f  nt-nell  Strain  of  S-  c-  w-  Leghorns 
Laay  LOmell  Oirain  eggs  for  hatching.  Flock 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs.  $5.  1U0 :  $1.  15.  Chix 
after  May  15.  $12, 100.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— $12  per  hundred.  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. 

Strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Good  Layers.  Cock 
Birds,  $3  to  $8.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Sem’y,  N.  Y. 


Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  •  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  ps0t?aemdiFour  %££ 

Laying)  and  cockerel,  $15.  Eggs,  $8  per  100.  Chicks, 
$15  per  100.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  from  thoroughbred  Hooks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Iteds, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Mfuorcas,  Ifoudaus,  Hamburus,  A ncon- 
as,15,$l;  40,  $2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


c.w 

large  and  heavy-laying  strai 

J,  M.  CASE, 


onnn  s.  c.  w.  leghorn  day-old  chicks,  between 
tvVll  March  23  and  April  15;  raised  from  selected 
yearling  and  two-vear  old  stock,  at  12  cents  each. 

Jilt  II.  POl  LTI1Y  FAR M.  -  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels-S 


.Leghorns 

u  $1  and  up. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y 


<5  fi  Whifp  I  P<rhnrn<!“s-  c*  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
d.  U.  Yiniie  Legnorns  Heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Detiton,  Md. 


Chicken  Oil  for  Eye  Trouble. 

IDO  not  know’  how  w’ell  known  is  the 
remedy  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  but  I  do  know  its  good  qualities, 
so  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be¬ 
come  too  well  know’n.  We  had  a  family 
horse  over  whose  eyes  a  white  film  w’as 
growing  so  she  wras  entirely  blind  in  one 
eye  and  rapidly  becoming  blind  in  the 
other.  An  old  farmer  told  us  to  put 
chicken  oil  (made  by  rendering  the  fat) 
in  her  eyes,  w’hich  w7e  did,  with  the  result 
that  after  two  or  three  applications  the 
film  came  off  and  she  could  see  as  well 
as  ever.  H.  H.  T. 

Ohio. 

There  is  no  film  over  the  eyes  in  such 
cases  of  periodic  ophthalmia  (moon 
blindness),  but  there  is  a  collection  of 
cloudy  substance  in  the  aqueous  humor 
of  the  cornea  or  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye  and  this  generally  clears  up  after  a 
time  until  blindness  is  complete  from 
cataract.  Remedies,  simple  or  scientific, 
often  get  the  credit  for  curing  such  a 
condition,  but  the  clearing  up  is  inci¬ 
dental,  and  the  disease  attacks  repeatedly 
until  blindness  is  complete.  Chicken  oil 
is  an  old-fashioned  remedy,  as  is  sugar, 
alum  or  salt  water  in  such  cases. 

A.  S.  A. 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 

YX/F.  ARE  specialists  in  Standard  Utility  birdfe,  having  devoted  many  years  of  careful,  practical 
*  ’  breeding  toward  making  these  four  popular  varieties  leaders  in  egg  production  and  as  show 
birds.  They  are  large  size,  healthy  birds  with  vigorous  constitutions,  trap-nested,  and  line-bred  to  lay 
heavily  during  the  winter  months.  The  individual  fowls  in  our  1915  breeding  pens  have  shown  annual 
laying  records  as  high  as  253  eggs  in  their  pullet  year. 

Baby  Chicks  Eggs  for  Hatching  Breeding  Stock 

/'"MBSON  Baby  Chicks  are  lively,  hardy,  and  will  mature  quickly.  They  are  shipped  in  strong, 
'-J  well  ventilated  boxes,  every  chick  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely.  Our  large  incubator  capacity 
assures  prompt  shipment.  Gibson  Eggs  for  Hatching  are  guaranteed  highly  fertile  and  will  give  big 
hatches  of  sturdy  chicks.  Gibson  Breeding  Birds  are  prim,  healthy,  vigorous  specimens  that  will 
infuse  valuable  new  blood  into  your  flock.  We  make  a  specialty  of  stocking  farms  and  country  estates 
with  heavy  layers. 

,R  .  .  .  G.  F.  GIBSON 

Book  your  order  early,  i*  Our  handsomely  illustrated  J 

will  enable  us  to  give  GALEN  FARMS  booklet  is  FREE.  Write 

you  better  service.  C _ CLYDE.  N.V.  for  it  —  TO-DAY . 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind!  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

F)  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

1  Rocks  and  Sjng!e  Comb  Whjte  Leghorns  Day-Old 

Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 


BRANFORD  FARMS, 


GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


s 


EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  I9IB  FOR  HATCHING 
EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

If  you  are  in  the  poultry  business  for  profit,  you  have  got  to  have  egg 
producers.  You  can  make  money  with  the  right  stock,  no  question 
about  It.  We  now  have  on  our  farm  for  next  season  some  of  the  best 
layers  In  tbe  country,  including 

8.  c.  White  Leghorns.  Producers  of  Large  White  Eggs 
Barred  Rocks.  Excellent  Layers 
White  Wyandottes.  Wonderful  Layers 
S.  O.  R.  I,  Reds.  Extra  Good  Layers 
8ilver  Camplnes  Bred  direct  from  English  Stock  (The  Best) 

We  still  have  some  Barred  Rock  and  Silver  Campine  cockerels  for  sale. 

MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Trenton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


B.  C.  Wliite  Legliorns 


“MO II  EGAN  FA  KM 
STRAIN” 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 1?,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10.000  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chix  and  3  months  Pullets.  We  wen-  <  <»tn|>ell**(l  to  decline  many 
orders  last  season  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  Incubator  capacity  ibis  Fall  am!  will  increase  to  2.".,ooo 
next  year.  If  you  want  oui  products  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited — Send 
for  Booklets.  MOJIEGAN  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Molietran  Luke.  New  York.  (Phone  711  Pceksklll.) 
“ .  ^  Owned  and  operated  by  Chas.  11.  Baker. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


S.[C.WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  ior  hatching  from  heavy  laying,  trap  nested  birds, 
bred  for  egg  production 'and  utility,  prolific  producers,  pens 
contain  nothing  but  vigorous,  healthy,  high  scoring  birds 
of  tested  and  proven  quality  and  mated  to  produce  results. 
PureYoung  and  Barron  Leghorns.  Thompsons,  Hawkins 
and  Pittsfield  Rocks.  200-egg  strain  Wyandottes. 

Eggs,  $2.00  for  15— $3.50  for  30 

200  purebred  Young  and  Barron  pullets,  hatched  in 
April  and  May.  Splendid,  large,  healthy,  strong  speci-' 
mens.  Would  make  grand  breeders.  A  bargain  at 
$2.00  each.  Address— 

TERRA  NOVIA  FARM,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


».?.?  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
tire  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WARFEL  &  SON,  Rolirerstown,  Pa. 


P0ULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION— S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  CHICKS  FREE 
FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  One-half  blood  Barron 
cockerels,  descendents  of  258  and  200-egg  Barron 
cocks,  mated  with  high-producing  hens;  no  pullets 
used.  Sisters  of  cockerels  have  averaged  over  50% 
WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cockerels,  $3.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  Hall, Wallingford,  Conn. 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-failing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special 
bred  for  Winter  eggs— 200-egg  strain.  125,000  baby 
chicks  for  1915.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity,  @  $6  per  100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
March  1st  $50  per  1,000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May  tie- 
livery.  My  Book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  5th  edition 
shows  where  the  money  is.  Circulars  free. 

Edgar  liriggs,  Box  7  5,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.V, 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  S.  C.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less,  20c.  each;  one  hundred, 
$15;  five  hundred1,  $02.50;  one  thousand.  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET—  "BETTER  CHICKENS.” 
describing  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  Mattituck,  N,  Y. 


THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  ?: 

S  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Rouen 
Duck  Kggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 

M.  F.  BOLT,  •  Cincinnatus,  New  York 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  aHt;&0«W.n; 

layers.  Eggs,  $5—100.  Chicks  a  specialty,  lOcts.  each. 

Sunshine  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Tom  Barron  Strain,  White  Leghorns 

from  258-egg  parentage.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100. 
Chicks,  $12  per  100. 

Lewis  Sellen,  -  -  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

■■AAA  from  White  Wyandotte  or  White  Leg- 
rhljN  horn  hens  mated  with  Barron  cockerels, 
75  cents  a  doz.;  30  eggs  for  $1.50.  Will 
prepay  for  15  per  doz.  additional  in  2nd  and  3rd  zones 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 


THE  MARK  OF  POULTRY  QUALITY 


,  The  Tywacana  Indian  Head 
stands  for  the  best  in  poultry- 
/  big,  lusty  birds,  heavy  layers, 
true-to-type  —  just  the  stock  from 
which  to  get  your , 

Day-Old  Chicks 
and  Eggs  for  Hatching 


—Baby  Chicks  from  selected  eggs,  prop-  Splendid  breedersand  utility 

erly  hatched,  healthy,  vigor-  stock  — vigorous,  and  great 

ous.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  in  E  layers.  Send  for  your  tree 

good  condition  within  three  cJfv  off  copy  today.  Order  early, 

days’ journey.  Hatching  _ ,f  Tywacana  Farms  Poultry  Co. 

eggs  from  best  utility  A 1 1  AiAATflWJ  F  A.  E.  Wright,  Mgr. 
stock  —  guaranteed  'Vfarms^  Bos  68,  Farmingdale, 

100*  fertile.  POULTRY  CO)  “ 


Eggs  or  chicks  shipped  in  our 
own  *  ‘  Wright”  boxes  and  sure 
to  arrive  in  good  condition.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular.  Also  for 
catalog  on  Tywacana 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
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4-in-l  Poultry  House  ! 


No  dark  corners  to  harbor  disease-breeding  filth. 
Portable,  Sanitary.  Oozy.  Vermin  proof.  Open  air 
sash  and  muslin  front.  Sectional  floor  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  meet  purposes  of  breeding,  brooder,  colony 
or  laying  house.  Erected  with  a  hammer  and 
wrench.  For  information  and  prices,  address 

Unadilia  Silo  Co.,  BoxC,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Where  the  Rooster  Crows 
The  Item  Goes 

The  Poultry  Item  is  a  big  factor  in  poultrymeu'a 
success.  Beginners  learn  and  profit  from  sensible 
advice  and  practical  information  in  every  number. 
Special  features  cover  each  brauch’of  the  poultry 
industry.  Contributors  are  experienced  poultrymen, 
writing  with  authority.  Learn  how  to  avoid  mistakes 
and  pitfalls  of  the  beginner — the  (iififerer.ee  between 
success  and  failure.  The  Poultry 
Item  is  the  most  helpful  and 
largest  poultry  magazine  in  the 
Eastern  fieid,  containing  84  to  200 
pages  of  illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  our 
breeds  of  poultry— tells  where  to 
buy  or  sell  to  best  advantage. 

Expert  Advice  Department 
helps  solve  your  poultry  problem. 
Popular  breeds  are  featured  every 
month,  including  Baby  Chicle, 
Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  Leghorn,  Orpington. 
Brahma,  Cornish,  Cantpine  and  Duck  number. 

Let’9  get  acquainted.  Send  10  cents 
and  receive  March  t  Wyandotte),  April 
(Leghorn)  issues,  and  any  other  number 
(above  mentioned)  you  may  select. 

Subscription—  U.  S..  »0  cents  per  year;  Canada,  75  oents 
per  year;  Foreign,  St. 00  per  year. 

Poultry  Item,  Box  Y,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  iu  500  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 

Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  for  our 
special  wholesale  freight  paid  prices  We  cau  save 
you  money  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO..  91  KENTUCKY  ST..  BUFFALO  N  Y. 


Natural 
Moist 


Heat 


Radiator 
and  Vapor 
Generator 

X-Ray  System  pro¬ 
duces  the  t.alural, 
moist  heat  just  like 
the  mother  hen. 

Greatest  triumph 
of  our  incubator 

construction.  Insures  you  against  dead-in¬ 
shell  chicks.  Makes  record  hatches.  Gives  chicks 
good,  strong,  healthy  start.  Send  for  the  facts. 
Get  New  Free  Book  No.  32,  Fineit  We  Ever  Issued 
Fifteen  Special  Exclusive  Features  of  the  New 
X-Ray — all  jus.  as  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  as 
the  X-Ray  Radiating  System.  Get  our  direct-to- 
you  Factory  prices.  Freight  prepaid.  No 
agents.  Act  now  I 


Only  One  Filling  to  • 
Hatch  —  Only  Onep 
Gallon  to  Hatch 


X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


/n.  R.  Allen, 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  got  four  100%  perfect 
hatches  from  his  Progressive  Incubator  this 
year.  Simplest,  safest,  surest  hatcher  made. 
Heating  system  regulates  itself.  Hundreds  of 
dead  air  cells  protect  eggs  against  sudden 
changes  and  insure  big  hatches, 

LOWEST 
PRICE  YET 
For  155  EGG 

INCUBATOR 

Money  back  with  8  percent  interest  if  it  don't  make 
good.  A  ll  wood  parts  genuine  California  Redwood . 
Copper  boiler.  Perfect  hot  water  heating  system. 
Double  disc  temperature  regulator.  Heavy  safety 
lamp.  Nursery.  Double  doors.  Strong  egg  tra 
Accurate  thermometer.  Egg  tester.  Shipped 
complete,  set  up,  ready  for  U6«,  for  $7.J~ 

Freight  prepaid  east  o  t  Rockies.  Incuba¬ 
tor  and  Hot  Water  Brooder  both 
$9.85.  Order  now  or  write  for 
Big  Free  Incubator  Book. 

Progressive  Incubator  Co., 

Box  Hf>  Racine,  VV.nconain ^ 

feeeeageaneMHMMeii^ 
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■  Fruit  Growing  and  Poultry  Keeping  ■ 

(Concluded  from  page  336) 

_ _ _ mm  9 

be  so  located  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
trees,  and  the  backs  of  the  houses  should 
be  close  up  to  the  trees,  or  as  close  as 
possible ;  even  then  the  row  of  trees  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  will  get  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  droppings.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  “pushing”  quality  of  poul¬ 
try  droppings  it  is  told  that  in  an  or¬ 
chard  where  the  houses  are  set  among  the 
apple  trees,  the  three  rows  of  trees  along 
the  lower  side  of  the  orchard  require  but 
slight  annual  pruning,  that  part,  of  the 
orchard  being  hut  seldom  visited  by  the 
birds,  while  the  rows  of  trees  nearest 
the  poultry  houses  need  heavy  yearly 
pruning  to  keep  them  within  hounds,  and 
the  fruit  on  these  trees  has  to  he  heav¬ 
ily  thinned.  In  the  account  of  the  fruit- 
poultry  farm  from  which  the  above  notes 
are  quoted  the  statement  is  made  that 
they  grow  about  ‘2000  bushels  of  corn 
each  year,  and  “all  the  wheat  we  can 
grow!”  This  is  a  large  New  York  State 
farm,  where  about  3000  head  of  layers 
are  kept,  and  about  1000  to  1200  year¬ 
ling  hens  are  given  free  range  over  a 
seven-acre  apple  orchard.  No  fertilizer 
has  been  bought  for  this  farm  in  recent 
years,  excepting  pulverized  South  Caro¬ 
lina  rock,  which  was  scattered  over  the 
roost  platforms  after  each  cleaning,  and 
which  was  scraped  off  and  mixed  with 
the  droppings  to  conserve  the  ammonia. 

Oxf.  Case  of  Adverse  Criticism. — 
In  only  one  .  instance  has  the  writer 
chanced  upon  adverse  criticism  of  hav¬ 
ing  fowls  running  in  an  apple  orchard, 
and  this  was  from  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  a  large  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  was  visited  last 
Autumn.  The  criticism  was  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
the  apples  “hadn’t  colored  up  well.”  not 
so  well  as  first-quality  fruit  should  be 
colored,  and  the  lack  of  good  coloring 
was  charged  to  the  too-rich  poultry  drop¬ 
pings.  To  this  criticism  the  answer  could 
he  made  that  the  fowls  were  too  concen¬ 
trated.  They  were  grouped  in  two  large 
flocks  in  the  upper  half  of  the  orchard, 
instead  of  being  scattered  about  the  or¬ 
chard  in  flocks  of  say  50  birds,  in  houses 
which  could  be  moved  from  one  location 
to  another  by  a  pair  of  horses.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  “colony  plan”  of  housing  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  long-house  plan  on  a  com¬ 
bination  fruit  and  poultry  farm  ;  then  the 
houses  can  he  moved  every  year  or  two, 
as  changed  locations  may  appear  desir¬ 
able,  and  the  droppings  are  then  more 
widely  scattered.  That  this  last  quoted 
fruit-poultry  farm  does  a  great  business 
is  proved  by  the  figures  we  gathered. 
Their  gross  sales  of  poultry  products 
alone  run  from  $5000  to  $7000  a  year; 
their  host  year,  three  or  four  seasons 
ago,  the  total  sales  of  poultry  products 
were  a  bit  over  $7000.  And  yet,  the 
fruit  department  has  grown  to  so  great 
importance  the  poultry  side  of  their  work 
is  being  let  shrink.  The  only  reason 
given  for  this  thought  was  that  poultry 
work  is  a  365-days-in-the-year  job.  In 
fruit  growing,  however,  there  are  pos¬ 
sible  times  of  comparative  leisure,  and 
there  are  few  times  in  the  whole  year 
when  a  day  off  cannot  be  accom (dished. 
Tin;  combination  of  fruit  and  poultry  has 
been  most  advantageous.  It  is  a  decid¬ 
edly  helpful  combination;  each  crop  helps 
the  other,  and  both  crops  are  the  better 
for  the  combination.  The  better  crops 
bring  hotter  prices  and  yield  larger  prof¬ 
its,  and  the  profits  of  a  line  of  work  is 
the  final  test  which  we  apply. 

A.  F.  HUNTER. 


Fowls  Picking  Each  Other. 


MY  few  White  Leghorns,  though  lay¬ 
ing  finely,  would  occasionally  at¬ 
tack  one  of  their  number  and  pick 
its  comb  till  blood  ran,  and  one  fowl  was 
nearly  killed  in  this  manner.  Feed  usual 
scratch  in  morning;  mash  (dry)  at  noon 
and  scratch  feed  at  night.  They  have 
water  to  drink  constantly,  hut  think  they 
must  lack  something.  Perhaps  you  know 
of  similar  cases.  n.  c.  F. 

New  York. 


Fowls  that  are  closely  confined  will 
often  attack  each  other,  and.  having 
drawn  blood,  will  frequently  kill  a  vic¬ 
tim.  This  seems  to  he  a  vice  of  idleness 
rather  than  one  caused  by  some  lack  in 
the  food;  hens  being  fed  fresh  meat  often 
display  this  cannibalistic  trait.  The  host 
remedy  that  I  have  ever  found,  and  some¬ 
times  the  only  one.  is  to  turn  the  fowls 
loose  and  let  them  forget  each  other  in 
their  wanderings  about  the  place. 

M.  B.  n. 


Chicken  Chowder  makes  Chesty  Chix. 


The  first  six  weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  largely  determine  its  future  profits. 
Paying  hens  grow  fast  when  young.  They  mature  early  and  begin  laying 
early.  Proper  feeding  of  the  right  balanced  ration  puts  a  chick  with  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor  into  the  profit  column  early  and  keeps  it  there  longer. 

Purina  Chick  Feed  and 
Purina  Chicken  Chowder 

(in  checkerboard  bags)  contain  just  the  elements  that  make  chicks  develop  rapidly  and 
lay  early.  These  feeds,  suited  to  tender  digestive  organs,  will  save  every  possible  baby 
chick.  Use  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  and  Purina  Chick  Feed  according  to  the  Purina 
Feeding  Plan,  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  a  chick’s  life,  and  we  will  absolutely  guarantee 


Double  development  or  money  back 


Don’t  risk  the  future  profits  by  using  unknown  or  home-made  feeds.  Pur¬ 
ina  Chick  Feed  and  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  insure  the  quickest  and  largest 
profits.  Insist  on  the  original  bag.  Sold  only  in  CHECKERBOARD  BAGS. 


DfU  II  TD V  Dr\riV  rnrr  For  your  dealer’s  name  we  will  send  you 
* vJUL.  1  i\.  I  DUUh.  r  KLL  this  48-page  Poultry  Book,  containing 
plans  of  houses,  breeding  and  feeding  charts,  space  for  daily  egg  records,  cures  of 
diseases,  care  of  baby  chicks,  etc.,  and  information  about  Col.  Purina’s  half  priced 
galvanized  iron  Chick  Drinking  Fountains  (2  for  25c),  feeders,  etc.  Write  today 

Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Trial  Offer:  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Purina  Chick  Feed  and  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  send  us  $5.00  and  we  will  6hip  you  a  100-lb.  bag  of  each  by  freight  collect. 

To  Retail  Merchant*:  If  your  jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Purina  Chick  Feed  and  Purina 
Chicken  Chowder  send  us  your  order  for  not  less  than  200  lbs.  and  we  will  see  that  it  is  delivered 
to  you  at  regular  dealers’  prices— packed  only  in  100-lb.  checkerboard  bags  and  in  100-lb.  check¬ 
erboard  bales  containing  twelve  8>a  lb.  packages.  A  checkerboard  bag  insures  highest  quality. 
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Save 


You  Gan  _ 

and  Raise 


Your  ChicKs 
Your  GhicKs 


if  you  will  remember  that  they  are  really  babies  and  require  our 
special  baby  chick  food.  Your  chicks  will  thrive  and  make  aston¬ 
ishing  growth  if  you  feed  them  for  the  first  month  on 

Nursery  ChicK  Food 

a  carefully-balanced,  finely-ground  mixture  of  choice  cereals, 
animal  food  and  bone-making  material.  Perfected  after  years  of 
careful  experiments.  It  is  truly  a  wonder-worker! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: — We  will  send  a  14  pound  package  prepaid  to 
any  address  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  upon  receipt  of  $1.  (  West  of 

that  point,  $1.50.)  Is  lc.  each  too  much  to  spend  to  insure  the  lives  ol 
100  of  your  choice  chicks f  Test  this  remarkable  preparation  on  your 
early  broods.  Then  you  ll  know  how  to  raise  the  later  ones! 

Catalog  and  practical  chick-raising  book  mailed  free. 

WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Drawer  37 
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CORNELL  GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Improved  1915 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 


Recommended  by  the NewYorkState 
College  of  Agriculture 
Will  burn  any  kind  of  Gasoline 


Cares  for  250  Chicks 
Needs  little  attention 
No  lamps  to  trim 
No  ashes,  dirt  or  soot 
Absolutely  sale 
230  Perfect  ventilation 

CHICKS  s*u<1  *’atai°£ 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO. 
Dept  311,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

M&niifacturora  of 
Poultry  House 
Appliance# 


COLQ 

Cast  Iron 

Coal  Burning-Self 


You  can  now  brood 
your  chicka  in  fiocka 
largo  enough  to  pay 
bifir  profits.  Profit¬ 
able  for  100  chicka— 
beat  for  BOO  to  500. 

AUTOMATIC  HEAT  CONTROL-SAFE-HEALTHY 


Kurna  coal— coata  a  few  centa  a  day.  Magazine  Feed  keeps  even 
lire  ;  prevents  truesa work.  Thermostat  draft  regulation.  Guar¬ 
anteed  felt  holds  heat— chicka  cannot  pick  it  to  pieces. 
Accessible.  Kaay  to  clean  and  operate.  Portable.  Durable. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  and  full  oarticulars. 

Candee  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Dept  R,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  Candee  Incubators  from  1200  to  60,000-egx  capacities. 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 

The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder  self-regulating 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adjustable  Hover  Chicks  always  Visible 

Price  $19.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $‘J4.00  Economical  and  Bafe,  100 

per  cent  efficient.  Large  ami  small  farms  use  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
burners.  The  Ideal  Fresh  Air  System  gives  i>erfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  during  zero  weather  in  the  cold  spring  of  1914.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Learn  to  broodchieks  without  loss.  Make  two  chicks  grow  where  oiilv  oue  grew  before. 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  1IO  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  Must  Get  a  “ Sure -  Thing”  Brooder  Now 

It’s  too  late  to  experiment.  No  time  to  replace  those  early  chicks  if  lost.  HMHMMHHMi  'I'M 
Why  not  be  sure  of  raising  them  all?  You  can  depend  upon  the  guaranteed  A 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

the  original  coal-burning  colony  brooder  which  has  given  such  wonderful  i 

results  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  under  all  conditions.  sr 

The  Newtown  will  not  disappoint  you.  Its  many  exclusive  and  valuable  features.  l>c r -  1 

fected  through  long  experience,  have  made  it  the  most  satisfactory  and 

simple  anti  economical  In  operation;  does  i(s  work  ~  %  || 
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The  Egg-Laying  Contest 


TJIE  sixteenth  week,  ending  February 
’  21,  shows  a  gain  of  004  eggs  over  the 
previous  week,  all  the  breeds  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  gain.  The  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  the  It.  I.  Reds  make  the  high 
records  again,  as  they  have  been  doing 
lately.  Since  this  contest  opened  no  pen 
has  laid  50  eggs  during  the  week,  until 
this  week.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyan- 
dottcs  laid  58.  beating  all  records  up  to 
this  date.  This  is  over  SO  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  output  if  every  hen  laid  every 
day.  Probably  somebody  called  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  Ed  Cam’s  p  n  of 
Wyandottes  were  more  than  100  eggs 
ahead  of  them  in  the  total  score,  so  they 
put  on  steam  to  get  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  Clins.  O.  Polhemus’  pen  of 
R.  I.  Reds  were  second,  with  a  score  of 
47.  and  Springdale  Farm’s  Reds  tied  with 
Branford  Farm’s  White  Rocks  with 
scores  of  40  each,  taking  third  place.  One 
of  Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s  pens  of 
R-nls  laid  44.  Two  pens  of  White  Fog¬ 
horns  laid  42,  and  two  laid  4F 

Tn  the  contest  a'  Newark.  Del.,  White 
Wyandottes  took  first,  s  nd  and  third 
prizes  for  the  highest  scor,  s.  made  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Ed  Cam  leads  in  the  total  there,  as 
he  does  at  Storrs.  There  are  but  five 
birds  in  a  pen  .at  this  contest : 


Mrs.  Roll  In  S.  Wood  niff.  Conn .  23  101 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  29  381 

James  II.  Cord.  Massachusetts. .  23  149 

P.  <!.  Platt.  Pennsylvania....'. .  42  300 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York . ! .  30  143 

F.  M.  Beasley.  Connecticut .  41  383 

Chas.  Heigl.  Ohio  .  4  102 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  17  358 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  27  187 

Cco.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  42  234 

Win.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  20  119 

Happich  &•  Danks.  New  York .  30  277 

A.  1*.  Robinson,  New  York .  40  433 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  18  326 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  105 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  271 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  25  202 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  275 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  2  84 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  25  202 

A.  S.  Sondrcgger.  Connecticut .  14  283 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  8  221 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  24  212 

Mrs.  W.  It.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  13  242 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  .  20  196 

Janies  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  27  280 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  19  189 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  19  63 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan...  34  89 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  ..  31  177 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Colliusou,  England  .  32  338 

Silver  Campines. 

T'ncowr  T’onltrv  Yards,  Connect  lit.  37  290 

Lewis  E.  I’riekett,  Connecticut .  4C  159 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad'.  New  Jersey .  32  140 


Ed  Cam’s  Wyandottes  laid .  324 

Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes  laid.  303 
Will  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

laid  .  293 

Eglantine  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  . . .  . .  270 


An  examination  is  being  made  at  this 
contest  of  all  the  competing  birds,  as  to 
the  distance  apart  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
condition  as  to  thickness  or  thinness  of 
same,  length  of  body,  color  <>f  comb  and 
face.  As  the  record  of  the  examined  pens 
is  published  each  week,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  and  compare  these  characteristics 
with  the  output  of  the  bird.  For  in¬ 
stance:  Pen  43.  bird  No.  1,  pelvic  bones 
very  thin  and  pliable,  3  F.  (this  denotes 
that  three  fingers  con  be  placed  between 
the  bones.)  This  bird  laid  six  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Bird  No.  2,  same  pen. 
“bones  thick,  2  F.”  No  eggs  from  this 
bird.  Bird  No.  3,  “pelvic  bones  thin.  1 
F.”  No  eggs  from  this  bird.  Bird  No. 
4  (same  pen),  “pelvic  bones  thin,  3  F..” 
six  eggs  laid  by  this  bird.  A  few  days 
ago,  talking  on  this  subjeet  with  a  friend, 
in  one  of  my  poultry  houses,  a  late- 
lmtohed  Barron  Leghorn  pullet  flew  up 
on  the  roost,  by  a  quick  movement  I 
caught  her.  As  she  would  not  lay  for  a 
month  yet  I  expected  to  find  her  pubic 
bones  close  together,  but  to  our  surprise 
it  was  easy  to  place  three  fingers  between 
them,  almost  four  would  go  between. 
Whether  this  indicates  that  . she  is  going 
to  make  a  phenomenal  layer  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  Think  I  will  put  a  special 
hand  on  her  and  see  if  sin*  does.  The 
week’s  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks. 

Merritt  M.  (’lark,  Connecticut . 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts . 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut . 

Jules  J.  Francals,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts.... 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts..... 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Branford"  Farms,  Massachusetts . 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Mnplcdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Butf  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Dingman.  New  York . 

nillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont.... 

llomer  1*.  Iteming,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

II.  M.  Bailey, '  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . . 

W.  II.  Buinstead,  Connecticut . 

Plnecrcst  Orchards,  Massachusetts... 

Harry  It.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  (I.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

It.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  ltowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut  . ...... 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

('has.  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn, 


Week 

Total 

27 

400 

31 

400 

277 

25 

230 

20 

255 

33 

305 

231 

34 

210 

39 

104 

4<; 

142 

20 

154 

28 

198 

19 

245 

58 

443 

25 

585 

35 

839 

24 

403 

29 

277 

40 

259 

33 

377 

34 

201 

24 

335 

31 

344 

24 

101 

42 

400 

30 

235 

38 

582 

35 

280 

47 

284 

28 

233 

30 

356 

17 

188 

33 

415 

33 

358 

34 

443 

40 

252 

44 

300 

38 

235 

25 

209 

31 

258 

40 

3S4 

34 

230 

21 

342 

22 

120 

28 

138 

20 

133 

25 

378 

27 

242 

39 

315 

17 

259 

30 

291 

27 

270 

10 

227 

14 

130 

14 

270 

41 

253 

32 

301 

14 

330 

12 

377 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Dougboregoti  Farm,  Maryland .  29 

White  Orpingtons, 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida  .  13 

30 


Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island... 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut  .  35 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn,...  23 
Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  22  201 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


137 

SO 

238 

114 

131 


Country  Justice:  “I’ll  have  to  fine 
ye  a  dollar,  Jeff.”  .To IT :  “I’ll  have  to  bor¬ 
row  it  of  ye,  judge.”  Country  Justice: 
“Great  snakes!  It  was  only  to  git  a  dol¬ 
lar  I  was  fining  ye.  Git  out!  Ye  ain’t 
guilty,  anyway.” — Columbia  Jester. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 
1'.  White  Leghorn** 
Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
chick  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
male  bird  the  son  of  a  “200  egg" 
hen,  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  best  ever  bred.  Chicks 
are  from  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don’t  miss  it.  Send  for  catalog 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  Sf.,  Jansing.  Mich. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks 

From  our  Selected  “Quality 
Strain”  Breeders 
Write  for  Prices  .and  Guarantees, 
_ _  TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

You  arc  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant 

SEEING  IS  HKI.1KVINO  ’ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $0  per  hundred;  $5(1  per  thousand.  Eggs 
that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  K.  I).  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  EGGS 


FROM  SELECTEO 
2-YR.  OLD  HENS  ON 
RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  mature  cockerels 
from  Young’s  and  Barron's  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  size,  and  90% 
fertile.  $7  a  100;  $C0  a  1.000.  Inspection  invited. 
T he  Nisscquogue  Farm,  St.  James  P.  0..  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  *?fin  single  comb  white  lkghokns 

I'UUU  Hardened  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 
Open  front  houses  4U  acres  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  no  White  Diarrhoea.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
day-old  chicks.  Green  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Richford.Vt. 

TomRarrnn’ft  2R4-282-2O0-248-egg 

I  O  111  Darruil  5)  White  Leghorns 
Hatching  eggs.  248-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  Stock  guaranteed.  .Jay  H.  Ernisse, 
Hudson  ami  Titus  Ave.,  lromlequoit,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS  and  Baby  Chicks 

From  tested  2-year-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeding 
hens.  Eggs,  $5  per  100:  *40  per  1,000,  express  paid. 
Choice  pullets  and  yearling  hens  to  offer.  Write, 
Hansom  Farm,  -  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  pen  leads  all  contestants’  at  the  great  Missouri 
Contest.  Write  for  juices  on  hatching  eggs. 

P.  G.  l’latt,  -  .  Wallingford,  Fa. 

BARRON  STRAIN  ™""s, 

buy.  Fertile  eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  Chicks, 
$15  per  100.  6-weeks-old  pullets.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  W.  K.  Gather,  Box  175,  Winchester,  Va. 

Business  Eggs  at  Business  Prices 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  15  for  $1 ;  50  for  $3;  100  for  *5  00. 
Special  matings  a  little  higher  Oro  Farm,  Congers,  N.Y. 


for  Eggs  and  Meat. 
Trap-nested  White 
Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
Catalog  Free.  KELIAHLH  YARDS,  t'ulver  Itoad.  I.,ons,  N.Y. 


THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  S.C.W.  Leghorn  chicks, 
eggs  and  twelve-week-old  pullets;  English  type, 
250-egg  strain;  none  bettor;  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  A.  R.  GRAVES,  Whitesville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  from  He“  ™  a?5S 

Farmers’  prices.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Freehold.  N.  J. 


SINGLK  COMIt  WHITE  LEGHORN  PUL¬ 
LETS.  Also  White  Wyandottes,  Make  room 
spring  hatching.  Stoneleigh  Farm, Solebury,  Penn. 


rnn  oil  r— New  Cyphers  sectional  Paradise  Brooder  (Oil 
lUll  OALl  burner)  400  chick  capacity.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $3.00.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.50.  White 
Holland  Terns,  $6.00.  JAMES  H-  OWEN,  R.  D.  4.  East  Coldcnham,  N  Y. 


“ Certified  Layers” 

ENGLISH  200-EGG  STRAIN 


■ 


- 


... 


- 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
Olfioial  Record,  265  Eggs 


‘Champion  Layers  of  America.”  We  BRED  Them 

These  five  White  Leghorn  pullets  won  the  silver  cup  and  seven 
medals  in  the  last  North  American  Laying  Competition.  This 
pen  produced  1.139  eggs,  the  highest  official  record  made  by  any 
pen  of  five  liens  bred  on  American  soil.  Individuals  produced 
251,  250,  224,  222  and  192.  Remember,  we  bred  these 

COMPETITION  WINNERS 

which  defeated  the  Leghorn  entries  of  Tom  Barron  and  Ed.  Cam. 
We  still  own  them  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  lioavy-layers 
carrying  the  same  blood.  If  you  want  Leghorns  that  lay,  if 
official  egg-records  mean  anything  to  you,  you  should  secure  our 
strain. 

Our  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons  are  also  wond’erful  layers. 
We  have  many  individuals  which  hold  remarkable  official  records 
and  this  bred-to-lay  blood  is  strong  in  every  bird  in  our  great 
flocks.  We  supply  > 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS 


BUFF  ORPINCTON 
Record,  272  Eggs 


Write  today  for  FREE  copy  of 

“THE  STORY  OF  THE 
200-EGG  HEN” 

which  contains  pictures  and  records  Of  our 
competition  winners ,  plans  of  trap  nest'  feed¬ 
ing  formulas  and  other  valuable  information 
which  will  help  you  make  your  Jloc/c  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable . 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
Official  Record,  251  Eggs 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

America’s  Foremost  Breeders  of  “Hens-That-Lay” 


!  at  very  moderate  prices.  And  our  customers 
know  what  they  are  getting  because  we 
have  demonstrated  the  quality  of  our  stock 
through  consistent  winnings  in  the  great 
public  laying  competitions. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Hatching  Eggs— Baby  Chicks— 8  weeks  old 
Pullets— Barron-Young  Strain 

Heavy-laying,  healthy,  vigorous  stock. 

Not  only  do  we  guarantee  Safe  Delivery,  hut  we 
go  one  step  further  and  assume'responsibiljty  for 
delivery  of  chicks,  etc.,  in  satisfactory  condition. 
Any  sized  order  filled  promptly  on  time. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  price  list.! 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  and 
Chicks 


from  the  famous  LAUREl 
TON  LAYERS—  purebred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
hens — thousands  of  them — of 
great  size,  beauty  and  vigor. 
Kggs  guaranteed  85  per  cent 
fertile.  Chicks  guaranteed  to  arrive  safe  and  in  full 
count.  Our  48.000  egg  incubators  are  bringing  otf 
hatches  twice  a  week.  Low  prices.  Big  supply;  but 
also  big  demand— so  order  early.  Send  postal  today. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


30,000  CHICKS  FOR  1915 

From  heavy  laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Don’t  take 
chances  with  eggs.  Buy  day- 
old  chicks.  It’s  the  only  sure  way 
perfect  hatch  every  time.  We 
safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 
Booklet  Free. 

THE  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

Route  No.  2.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


to  get  a 
guarantee 


What  Are  “Efficiency”  Chicks? 

Got  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  with  efficiency 
back  of  them,  and  your  success  is  assured,  because— 

First,  they  are  endorsed  as  the  best  by  inexperienced 
and  experienced  alike. 

Second ,  you  receive  full  count  of  vital  chicks— our 
guarantee. 

Third,  by  winter  you  own  a  lovely  flock  of  "profit” 
pullets,  layers  of  “Snow-white  Gems.” 

Prices  $9.00  to  $18.00  per  1  OO.  Special.'low  prices  on 
200  or  over.  Write  for  hatching  dates.  This  is  your 
opportunity — don’t  miss  it. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  3,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FIVE  BREEDS 
On  45  ACRES 
FREE  RANGE 

W rite  for  Circulars. 


YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
STRONGER  VITAL¬ 
ITY.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Day  old  chicks. 

Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Shohola,  Pennsylvania 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1.200  two-year-old  S.  (!.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
that  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  and 
white  eggs.  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  75 
cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Oat- 
forth.  England.  Kggs,  strictly  from  these  matings, 
$8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thousand;  $1.50  per  setting 
of  15.  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

Tlie  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Bellmoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Kzra  C.  Carter,  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  Cockerels  Chicks 

“  The  kind  that  cackle  the  year  round.” 


CHICKS 


Success  Strain  of  Barred  Plymouth 
ltocks  and  Single-Comb  -Wnite 
Leghorns.  Prices  right.  Send  for 
1915  FREE  CATALOGUE  full  of  information  you  want. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


of  quality.  Greatest 
layers  on  earth.  A 
combination  of  the  best  American  and  English 
layers.  Kggs  for  hatching,  $1.50—15;  $0.00—100. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  W.  Vare,  Prop.,  Hammonton.  N  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

*  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron's  st  rain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Fahm.  liuntington,N.Y. 

F<rcr<s  (nr  Hafrliina—From  standard-bred  S.  C 
Eggs  ior  naicning  vvhite  Leghorns.  $5  per  100 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your  wants. 

CUBBY  BRIGGS,  I’leasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


April  and  May  hatched,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

day-old  chicks,  $10.00  per  100.  Mature  free  tan&e  breeders,  bred 
for  ess  production,  llarpy  Parker,  Kilmenton,  N .  Y  . 


Black  Leghorns ifa^ing^ggV- 

the  kind  that  lay.  A-  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Buff,  wiiitb  leohokvs,  s.  c.  it.  i.  reds— kkjs,  90c.  ;*r 

15;  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancon&s,  Bl.  Minorca#,  $1.00 

per  15:  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A,  Roth,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
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For  tiny  peepers — 

Feed  it  morning,  noon  or  night 
— just  as  you  prefer. 

Our  special  process  of  steam¬ 
cooking  makes  it  always  easy  to 
digest. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive 
folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements  of  poultry 
in  every  stage  of  development : — H-O  Scratching  Feed, 
H-O  Poultry  Feed,  H-O  Chick  heed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry 
Mash  and  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  Truth  About  Poultry 


r-“*  the  Facts  by 
Reading 


One- 


Man 


Peultry 


Plant 


Successful  Method*  of  Men  on  Karins  or  Small  Acreage. 
Complete  in  twelve  parts  ;  printed  in  one  volume. 

Bn  DR.  N.  W.  SANBORN 

REAL  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  England 
Farm.  This  is  a  simple  story  ot  what  has  been  done 
by  a  man  at  forty-live  years  of  ago,  town  U*ed  and  city  ed¬ 
ucated,  getting  out  of  pra  dice  of  medielne,  buying  a  small 
farm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success  of  the  ven¬ 
ture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  management 
of  adult  fowl  Completely  covered,  but  the  interesting  aide 
Issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  production  o! 
milk,  tlmt  cannot  be  esca]K*d on  a  real  farm.  You  ge drug¬ 
ged  facts — rarely  louud  lu  print.  The  truth  about  poultry 
mm  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 


You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER— The  Oue-Man  Poultry 
Plant,  in  twelve  parts  (book  form),  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Advocate,  one  .'ear,  for  only  50  centa, 
book  and  Advocate  three  years,  for  only  $1.00, 
if  order  is  sent,  at  once. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  Illustrated,  practical,  progressiva 
and  up-to-date  on  poultry  matters.  Established  1892.  44  to 

132  pages  monthly.  50  cents  a  year.  3  months'  trial  10  cents. 
Sample  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  poultry  literature  free.  Address 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
,>13  Hodgkins  lilk.  Syracuse,  X.  V. 


POULTRY 

NETTING. 


Write  for  HARO  AIN  PRICES 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

5  Cortland!  Street,  New#  York 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  16  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


“7? 


5  y  Incubator 

Thermometers 


always  tell  tin;  truth".  Scientifically  made  and  tested. 
Accurate  and  dependable.  When  buyinsfi an  incubator 
or  brooder,  insist  thatit  be  fitted  with  ‘ ‘Tyco.  Th.-rnHimeters 
It  m.-ann  biiorer  batchee-better  clucks.  h!KK.T  profits.  Magnifying 
{.•ns  front  makes  reading  easy.  Slightest  difference  intem^rature 
Indicated.  75c  at  your  dealers  or  from  us.  postpaid.  Write  today  for 
booklet,  "Incubator  Thermometer  Facts  Worth  Knowing  .  *k  .  .. 

Tinier  Instrument  Gmpcmks  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

i’oultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  hatchable  egg.  How  to  make  $200  a  sea¬ 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.00,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper,  livery  one  should  write  today 
for  this  valuable  free  book  to 
BUCKEYE  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 


Make  Poultry  Pag 


it  ic  u  (/if  itr  rtf  0 


v  w  rue  ior  iyio  oner  on  isyp/ie r 
W 8  sizes— prices  $10  and  up.  Cyphers  Company 
(reputation  and  guarantee  back  of 
|  every  machine.  .  Let  us  send  first, 

|  edition,  200  pages,  1915  Cyphers  j 
I  book“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping’’ 

■  Cyphers  Incubator  Co..Oeptt)Q9ullalo, 

■  I  foe  ton.  New  York,  Chicago,  «.  $. 

Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Oakland 


SF^.25  Mankalo  Incubator 

Only  M 


You  couldn’t  buy  better  at 
two  or  three  times  the  price. 
California  Redwood  case, triple 
walls,  asbestos  lined,  pure  cop¬ 
per  tank, surest  automatic  resr- 
ulator, safety  lamp.everytbing. 
Free  Book  of  Incubator  Facts 
FreeTrial— strong  money  back  guarantee. 
120  chick  brooder  $2.60;  240 chick  brooder 
$4.00— and  up.  Writ©  for  free  book  today. 


Comes  j 
set  up — ready 
to  use.  260  Egf  1 


M.nk.la  Incuh.tor  Co..  Ban  795,  M»nh»lc.Minn.  ‘"'y  $10.25 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


If  you  want  plenty 
of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds;  feed  “Maka 
She!.”  Used  by  the  largest 
poultrymen.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  send  $1.00  for  two  100  11>.  bags,  f.  o  b.  care; 
Middle  and  New  England  States.  Ion  $5.50; 
one  ton  $10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard. 

Poor  Laying. 

1HAVE  75  White  Leghorn  yearlings 
that  have  not  laid  since  moulting. 

I  feed  in  deep  litter  one  quart  to  25 
hens,  scratch  food  in  morning,  dry  mash 
before  them  all  day  in  hoppers.  At  night 
I  feed  one  quart  and  one  pint  to  25  hens. 
At  noon  they  have  skim-milk,  plenty  of 
greens,  clean  water,  oyster  shell,  grits 
and  charcoal  before  them  all  the  time. 
Last  year  as  pullets  they  laid  very  well. 
Can  you  give  me  a  hint  just  what  to  do 
to  get  them  laying  again?  G.  c.  M. 
Connecticut. 

Your  method  of  feeding  your  hens  ap¬ 
pears  unexceptionable,  but  there  are  two 
features  of  it  that  might  be  pointed  out 
as  possible  causes  of  unsatisfactory  egg 
production.  You  state  that  you  are  feed-  j 
ing  a  dry  mash  and  “plenty  of  greens;”  I 
perhaps  the  dry  mash  does  not  contain 
sufficient  meat  meal  or  beef  scrap  to 
stimulate  egg  production.  It  may  con¬ 
tain  as  much  as  one-fourth  part  by 
weight  of  beef  scrap,  to  advantage,  and 
possibly  you  are  feeding  so  liberally  of 
the  greens  that  the  hens  do  not  eat  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  less  palatable 
dry  mash.  Curtailment  of  the  amount  of 
green  stuff  fed  and  the  addition  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  moist  mash  to  the  rations  will  some¬ 
times  start  a  backward  pen  of  fowls 
which  is  otherwise  being  well  fed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Poultry. 

OUR  perfectly  healthy  looking  chickens 
and  turkeys  are  taken  with  a  lame¬ 
ness  ;  eat  well,  linger  for  weeks, 
then  die.  In  only  one  case,  that  of  a 
turkey,  have  any  ever  got  well.  What  is 
the  matter?  Is  there  any  cure  for  it. 
and  will  you  advise  treatment  for  them? 
2.  Where  can  I  get  leg  bands  for  hens? 
West  Virginia.  m.  at.  c. 

1.  I  cannot  tell  from  the  fact  of  lame¬ 
ness  alone  what  caused  the  death  of  your 
fowls.  Rheumatism  is  one  cause  of  lame¬ 
ness  where  fowls  are  exposed  to  drafts  in 
damp  quarters;  whether  this  applies  to 
yours  or  not  I,  of  course,  cannot  say. 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  get  leg  bands 
from  any  dealer  in  poultry  supplies,  most 
makers  of  incubators  listing  them  in 
their  catalogues.  Where  numbered  bands 
are  not  desired,  the  common  steel  rings 
used  to  prevent  pigs  from  rooting  are 
convenient,  for  marking  fowls,  being 
easily  clasped  over  their  legs  by  the  use 
of  the  hog  ringers  supplied  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  small-sized  rings  should  be  | 
used  and  care  taken  not  to  clasp  them  j 
tightly  upon  the  foAvls’  legs.  At.  b.  d. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Farm. 

IT  is  my  intention  to  start  a  poultry 
farm.  My  capital  is  limited,  but  my 
ambition  and  grit  unlimited.  Can 
you  advise  me  what  books  or  reading 
matter  to  get  on  the  subject  of  poultry, 
what  kind  to  get,  the  kind  that  are  the 
best  layers  or  food?  Mostly  everybody 
that  I  talk  on  the  subject  of  poultry  say 
its  no  paying  proposition — I  think  dif¬ 
ferent.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

Certainly :  read  the  poultry  columns 
of  this  paper;  you'll  find  no  better  or 
more  unbiased  advice  than  that  given  by 
George  A.  Cosgrove  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  poultry  business  from  both 
the  business  and  scientific  sides.  Read 
the  poultry  bulletins  of  your  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations,  too.  Send  • 
to  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  j 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  for  their  bulletins  upon 
poultry  keeping,  and  when  you  see  a 
notice  of  a  similar  bulletin  published  by 
some  other  State  Experiment  Station, 
send  for  that.  There  are  several  very 
good  journals  devoted  exclusively  to 
poultry,  also.  One  or  more  of  those 
might  prove  of  value  to  you. 

The  kind  of  fowls  to  keep  depends 
upon  your  location,  your  market,  the 
purpose  for  which  you  are  keeping  them 
and  possibly,  to  some  extent,  upon  your 
personal  tastes  and  fancies.  Do  not  be 
guided  too  much  by  the  latter,  however, 
if  you  are  in  the  business  for  a  living. 
If  you  wish  pets,  that’s  another  matter. 
Hens  have  heretofore  been  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  the  egg  producers 
and  the  meat  fowls.  The  first  class  is 
represented  by  the  Leghorns  and  the 
second  class  by  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  dual  purpose  hen,  like1  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  cow,  has  long  been  sought,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  search  in  the 
case  of  the  hen  has  met  with  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  in  that  of  the  cow.  Some  of 
the  larger  breeds  of  fowls,  like  the  Wyau- 
dottes  and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  are 
now  crowding  the  Leghorns  hard  for  first 
place  in  the  laying  contests,  and  when 
it  comes  to  meat,  they  are  facile  princeps, 
which  means  that  they  put  it  all  over  the 
Leghorns.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
industry,  however,  those  who  wish  to 
conduct  egg  farms  will  do  well  to  stick 
to  the  Leghorns  while  those  who  wish 
to  make  poultry  meat  one  of  their  chief 
products  will  select  one  <>f  the  heavier 
breeds.  The  matter  of  the  color  of  the 
eggs  has  always  held  an  unreasonably 
prominent  place  in  the  choice  of  fowls; 
some  of  the  New  England  markets  pre¬ 
fer  the  brown  egg.  while  the  New  York 
market  pays  a  premium  for  the  Avhite. 
This  has  been  due  to  an  absolutely  un¬ 
justifiable  finickiness  upon  the  part  of 
(he  consumer,  but  fiuickiness  is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  successful  poultry 
keeper  will  cater  to.  m.  b.  I). 


SHIP  BY  PARCEL  POST  IN  STRONG, 
LIGHT  “H6D”  BOXES 

”H&  D  "  Boxes  are  designed  to  carry  farm  products  by  Parcel  Post.  They 
meet  all  requirements  of  new  regulations  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  .Made 
of  double-faced,  corrugated  Jute  board— a  perfect  cushion  for  eggs  and  other 
fragile  articles — protects  from  heat  and  cold.  AVaterproof.  sanitary,  light, 
firm  and  strong.  Shipped  knocked-down,  easy  to  set  up  and  pack. 

“H&D”  Three-piece  Egg  Boxes — Five  Sizes 

Safest,  most  convenient  for  mailing.  Double  thickness  corrugated  board  on  all  side*. 
Sizes,  one  to  six  dozen  eggs.  A  one-piece  dozen-size  box  for  special  trade. 

“H&D  ”  Boxes  for  Dressed  Fowls,  Fruit,  Butter,  Etc. 

AVe  make  up  shipping  boxes  for  any  kind  of  farm  produce  Write  stating  size  and 
weight  of  articles  you  ship  for  quotation  on  boxes. 

Send  for  Free  booklet  “ How  to  pack  it  for  parcel  post.” 

“H&D”  Chick  Boxes  and  Fireless  Brooders  known  and  used  by' successful  poult:  > 
men  everywhere.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

THE  H1NDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
R,  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


130E^  IncubdtorUCi 
™  Brooder  Br0oVh  1U 


Ord«r«d  Toi«th*r,r 

eight  paid  east  of  * 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 

..  copper  tanks,  double 
California  H  walls,  dead  air  space,  double 
Rsdwood  V  glass  doors,  all  set  up  com¬ 
plete.  or  180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
812.00.  FREE  Catalogue  describes  them* 

Send  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  GO.,  Box  104 


RACINE,  WIS. 


Latest  Book 


“Profitable  Poultry,”  finest  pub¬ 
lished;  144  pages;  210  beautiful 
pictures :complete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  Poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  varieties  of 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  egg s, 
incubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  47.  Clarinda,  Iowa 


Prairie  State  Incubators 

Famous  for  hatching:  big:,  strong:  chicks  that  live.  Built 
for  lasting  service,  reliability  and  economy  of  operation, 
n nr — a— — O  Poultry  raisers  find  them  practical 
wzrtmwxm'um  I  to  operate  and  profitable  to  own. 

Prices  $9  to  $38 

Made  in  fivo  sizes;  60  egg  to  890 
egg,  All  embody  tho  well-known 
Prairie  State  principles— top  radi¬ 
ant  heat,  down-draft  ventilation, 
and  applied  moisture.  Catalog  free. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
125  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Write  Postal  for 
New  Incubator 
Bargain  Book ! 

Shows  you  how  to  make  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  at  less  cost.  Quotes  prices 
on  batchers  of  unquestioned  quality 
that  save  you  $6.00  to  $20.00  according 
to  size.  Troves  that  William  incubators 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg  at  smallest 
cost,  with  least  attention.  Many  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  on  other  machines. 
Also  a  big  variety  of  poultry  supplies. 

o  -  —  -9° 

Buys 

Double  walla,  thoroughly  insulated  with 
heavy  wool  felt.  Finest  H"*  A:- 
System  ever  invented.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  safety  lamp,  lamp  bracket,  egg 
tray,  thermometer,  egg  tester  and  practical  in- 
Fstruc lions.  Metal  Covered  Ilot  Water  Incubators: 

120  Egg  Size,  $9.25;  240  Egg  Size.  $12.95. 

Write  for  Incubator  catalog  and  letit  save  yon  money. 


$495^.^;"  15Q  si*. 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $10  we  guarantee  to 
deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  —  the  incubator 

that  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 
greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  140-egg 
Ironclad  —  the  same  machine  we  offer  with 
Brooder  freight  paid,  for  only  $10,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks 
from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


EGG  -  Money  Back  if  jiot  Satisfied 

Ironclads  are 
not  covered 
with  cheap  tin 
or  other  thin 
metal  and  paint¬ 
ed  like  some  do  to  cover  up 
poor  quality  of  material. 

Ironciads  are  shipped  in  the  Natural 
color— you  can  see  exactly  what  you 
are  getting.  Don’t  class^his  big,  all  metal 
covered,  dependable  hatcher  with  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  machines— and  don’t  buy  any  incubator  until 
you  know  what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood, 
triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray, 
extra  deep  chick  nursery  — hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boiler,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  w  Free  Catalog.  Write  for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

(SRONCLA^NCUE^TO^B£OMPANY^^OJ^1^RACmE^V^ 


140 
Chick 
Broader 


Belle  City  Incubator  Is  Now 


My  Belle  City  is 
know  the  21  ^ 
1 'iiucs^^^fl 


u  <  rld-s 

A 

_  Hatching  M 
Outfit,  more 
Championships 
r  added  last  season. 

Big  FREE  Hook 
Gives  Particulars. 


Jim  Rohan 
Pres, 


World’s  Champion 


In  the  1914  Championship  Contest  the  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfits  entered  by  owners  won  thirteen 
championships  of  the  total  of  28  awards  in  com- 

— . - 5 .  r,  ii  rwi  petition  with  all  other  machines,  regardless  of 

3 rice,  some  of  the  Belle  City  Championship  prize  Avinnors  never  operated  an  incu¬ 
bator  before. 


Write  for  My  $800  Gold  Offers* 

CT* L a  CC . . .. . ’ ,  —  m  — _  1  _  _  _  e  ,  .  _ _  _ 


These  offers  open  the  way  for  you  to  greatly  increase 
your  poultry  profits  this  season.  Join  the  money-making  [ 
world’s  champion  poultry  raisers.  Write  me  at  once  for 
full  particulars.  They  come  to  you  in  my  great  new 

Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts” 

Book  givesyou  the  whole  wonderful  story  ofthe  Belle  City’s 
21  World’s  Championship  hatches.  Letters  from  users  tell- 
mgr  how  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  making:  hig:h  per- 
centage  hatches  and  big  money  with  the  Belle  City  every¬ 
where.  Gives  you  my  10-year  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Quotes  you  my  low  prices-Freight  Prepaid.  Your  name  on 
a  postal  brings  the  book.  Write  today  to  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.l 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48.  Racine,  wis. 


l.J 

Get  My  f 
Low  Price  | 

1  1  tbip 

i  B  quick 

or  3 

Freight 

|  ItlMlI 

Months’ 

Prepaid  1 

|  City.  Min- 

Home 

Test 

and  Money  I 
Back  Otter  1 

1  neapolis, 
9  Buffalo 
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Poultry,  Fruit  and  Garden  Combination 


Tom 

Barron's 

WORLD-WINNING 


WYANDOTTES 
arid  LEGHORNS 


BARRONESS  V. 

WYANDOTTE— LAID  282  EGGS 

At  Thorndale  Contest,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PEN 

First  Prize.  Winners.  Aver.  236  Eggs. 


Barroness  V,  laid .  282 

Barronoss  VII.  laid .  274 

Another  laid .  252 


STORRS  PEN 

2nd  Prize  eggs;  3  eggs  behind  winners. 
First  prize  value  laid.  Average  208J4.  One 
bird  laid  259  eggs.  Most  even  layers  known. 

MISSOURI  PEN 

2nd  Prize  to  Barron’s  own  Leghorns, 
which  won  1st  prize.  Aver.  205.  Beat  all 
282  Pens  at  all  contests  in  Sept.,  Oct..  Nov. 


BARRONESS  VI. 

LEGHORN  LAID  284  EGGS 

Her  Cousins  Laid  282 ,  262,  260,  at 
Storrs  Contest. 

ALL  contest  Pens  mated  to  Special 
Cockerels  sent  me  for  the  purpose 
by  Barron.  Pedigree  265  sire;  283  dam. 

Barron  Leghorn. — My  stock  originated 
front  Barron’s  Storrs  Winners,  1013,  which 
produced  the  famous  282  and  262  egg 
layers.  I  have  cockerels  that  improve. 

Barroness  VI.  laid  284  eggs  on  my  farm. 

Storrs  Buff  Rocks.  -Heaviest  Laying 
Rocks  and  Finest  Fancy  Buffs  in  America. 
Pedigree  232,  220,  214,  207,  200.  (I  have 
a  special  pen  of  Barron’s  Buff  Rocks,  248, 
240  egg  pedigrees). 

Morris  S.  C.  Reds. — Three  pens  headed 
by  Vibert  cockerels  out  of  247,  239,  225 
egg  liens.  As  fancy  as  an  honest  egg 
record  permits. 

MORRIS  FARMS 

R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
Member  of  Utility  Poultry  Club,  England 

Owner  of  all  pens  and  birds  pictured 
and  described  here 


ABACK-TO-THE-LANDER/S  STORY 
Hens  and  Tomatoes. 

A  KING  A  START. — I  hesitate  to 
give  my  experience  when  I  think  so 
many  will,  in  reading,  lose  sight  of  the 
hardships  and  dwell  only  on  the  suc¬ 
cesses.  About  15  years  ago  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  despair,  my  health  had  failed  me, 
I  had  a  hard  racking  cough  that  would 
not  answer  to  medical  •  treatment,  my 
pocketbook  was  empty  and  I  had  a  large 
doctor  bill  to  face.  My  wife  and  1 
talked  the  matter  over  and  decided  to 
move  out  in  the  country,  where  I  could 
got  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  could  work  in  the  machine 
shop.  We  found  a  small  place  of  one 
acre  just  two  miles  from  my  work.  I 


began  by  making  a  study  of  early  toma¬ 
toes  and  was  fairly  successful  in  grow¬ 
ing  them,  the  first  year  making  20  cents 
per  plant.  After  six  years’  careful  work 
on  my  tomatoes  T  found  I  had  developed 
a  tomato  different  in  many  respects  from 
anything  I  had  ever  seen;  they  were  then 
placed  on  the  market  as  “Bonnie  Best” 
and  have  made  good  all  over  the  country. 

All  this  time  I  was  working  in  the 
machine  shop  and  doing  my  work  at  home 
in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons.  Harrowing  an  acre  of  ground 
with  small  hand  harrow  was  no  small 
job,  but  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  my 
chest  develop.  My  wife  had  to  sew  inch 
strips  down  the  sides  of  my  vest  so  it 
would  fit  me.  The  cough  left  me  and 
never  came  back. 

The  Start  With  Poultry. — The  first 
Winter  I  bought  a  few  chickens;  my  wife 
tended  to  them  during  the  day,  and  we 
did  very  well  with  them.  The  next  Fall 
we  bought  some  White  Wyandottes,  built 
a  brooder  house  30  feet  long,  and  tried 
to  raise  broilers  and  lost  400  or  more 
before  I  realized  my  heating  device  was 
wrong.  I  made  a  change  and  have  been 
successful  ever  since. 

A  Change  T.v  Location. — We  spent 
three  years  on  this  place,  when  some  one 
came  along,  and  bought  it.  and  we  had  to 
get  out.  We  found  another  place  near, 
tore  our  brooder-house  down  and  moved 
to  that  place.  It  had  about  an  acre  of 
ground  which  sloped  to  the  north,  and 
the  soil  was  rather  heavy  for  my  purpose, 
but  here  we  had  our  best  successes.  The 
first  season  here  we  had  a  dry  spell  just 
after  putting  out  S00  tomato  plants, 
About  fifty  yards  from  m.v  place  was  a 
small  pond.  In  (he  evenings  with  wheel¬ 
barrow  I  hauled  water  from  the  pond  and 
kept  that  up  for  three  weeks.  I  believe 
I  made  more  per  hour  wheeling  that 
water  than  I  ever  made  before,  for  our 
tomatoes  did  finely;  we  averaged  G5  cents 
per  five-eighths  basket  for  our  tomatoes 
that  season,  and  26  cents  per  plant. 

Results  Secured. — We  spent  three 
years  on  this  place.  The  last  year  on 
this  acre  of  ground  I  cleared  just  8113.97 
from  SO  White  Wyandottes,  raising 
about  600  chickens,  and  about  $200  from 
my  tomatoes.  8600  clear  profit  off  an 
acre  of  ground.  What  a  chance  I  missed! 
I  could  have  written  a  book  and  charged 
one  dollar  per.  and  got  rich,  but  no. 
I  was  too  dumb  to  see  it.  But  right 
here  let  me  say  that  I  would  ratlmr 


leave  my  boys  an  untarnished  name 
than  any  amount  of  money.  That  $600 
gave  me  a  little  capital  and  I  bought  a 
12-acre  farm  nearer  my  work,  and  the 
following  Spring  I  left  the  machine  shup 
to  devote  all  my  time  to  my  chickens 
and  early  tomatoes.  Would  you  believe 
it,  the  very  first  year  I  fully  depended 
on  the  tomatoes,  a  hailstorm  came  along 
on  the  25th  of  June  just  as  my  tomatoes 
were  ripening,  and  cut  that  patch  of  to¬ 
matoes  all  to  pieces!  I  was  a  pretty 
sick  man.  I  believe  I  would  have  given 
up  right  there,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  my 
wife,  who  kept  encouraging  me.  The 
struggle  has  been  long  and  hard;  about 
the  time  I  would  get  on  my  "feet  some¬ 
thing  would  happen,  that  I  had  no  pow¬ 


er  to  prevent,  and  we  would  have  to  make 
a  fresh  start.  After  the  first  year  on  this 
place  my  oldest  son.  who  was  then  about 
12  years  old  started  to  develop  a  pigeon 
plant,  and  at  the  present  time  our  pigeons 
and  equipment  are  valued  at  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  My  two  boys  who  are  20 
and  16  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated 
from  our  township  school,  are  going  to 
make  this  their  life  work.  I  have  prom¬ 
ised  them  a  third  share  in  the  business, 
when  they  become  of  age,  the  oldest  son 
developing  the  pigeons  and  the  other  help¬ 
ing  develop  the  chicken  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  at  the  present  time  building 
trap-nests  and  keeping  records  of  a  few 
of  our  pens. 

A  Comfortable  Living. — We  have 
about  400  White  Wyandottes  and  400 
White  Leghorns,  and  have  averaged  about 
$1.50  clear  profit  per  hen  for  the  last 
four  years.  We  are  not  getting  rich,  sim¬ 
ply  making  a  comfortable  living.  We  are 
not  killing  ourselves  working  either;  in 
the  busy  season  we  get:  up  at  five  o’clock 
and  we  quit  at  six  in  the  evening.  The 
hoys  and  T  play  tenuis  for  our  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  we  never  work  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  or  on  Sunday,  only  doing  the  ne¬ 
cessary  work.  I  state  this  to  show  why 
I  have  held  my  boys  on  the  farm.  Some 
day,  perhaps  I  will  give  you  in  detail, 
the  way  we  handle  our  chickens. 

Pennsylvania.  geo.  w,  Middleton. 


The  Poultry-Small-Fruit  Combination 

HE  business  of  poultry  raising  is  one 
that  is  too  often  beset  with  trials 
which  end  in  disappointment  and  failure, 
but  if  one  is-ltot  easily  discouraged,  and 
will  apply  the  same  practical  methods  he 
would  to  any  other  business  undertaking, 
bis  chances  of  success  arc  good.  For 
about  15  years  previous  to  1900  my  56- 
acre  farm  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
growing  of  small  fruits,  which  yielded  me 
a  handsome  profit  every  year,  hut  I  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  the  idea  that  I  could 
make  the  poultry-small  fruit  combination 
a  success  and  reap  a  still  greater  profit 
from  my  small  farm.  In  February-  1900, 
I  made  the  start.  I  had  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  better  to  start  with  a  few 
purebred  birds,  study  them  thoroughly, 
and  add  to  t ho  number  as  desired.  I 
bought,  four  breeding  pens,  the  best  that 
money  could  buy.  as  I  wished  my  birds 
to  conform  to  standard  requirements  in 
addition  to  general-purpose  qualities.  I 
attended  poultry  shows,  and  learned  how 


to  mate  for  color  of  plumage,  results  in 
egg  production  and  size,  and  the  general 
betterment  of  the  flock  all  around. 

I  kept  my  coops  and  buildings  clean 
and  fresh  at  all  seasons,  thus  avoiding 
disease  to  a  great  extent,  and  my  losses 
of  young  chicks  were  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  I  built  two  houses  facing  south 
each  10x12  feet,  and  in  the  Winter  each 
contained  two  pens  of  18  females  and 
one  male  each.  The  structures  were  of 
rough  lumber  outside  and  ceiled  inside, 
leaving  an  air  space  between  the  walls. 
Double  windows  were  put  in,  each  sash 
being  4x6  feet  in  size.  This  plan  of 
building  I  have  adhered  to  in  all  others 
of  later  construction  and  I  am  never 
troubled  with  dampness  or  wheezy  or 
otherwise  affected  birds  in  the  Winter 
time.  My  main  poultry  house  is  now 
situated  at  the  rear  of  the  poultry  yard 
and  is  20x40  feet,  divided  into  four  pens, 
each  accommodating  15  to  20  birds. 
Board  floors  are  provided,  which  are 
covered  several  inches  deep  with  short 
straw  into  which  the  grain  ration  is 
thrown.  Running  south  from  the  house 
is  a  lath-enelosed  run  for  each  pen,  in 
which  breeding  birds  are  kept  as  long  as 
eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching.  Adjoining 
these  runs  is  another  enclosure  shaded 
with  small  apple  trees,  into  which  the 
birds  arc*  returned  from  the*  pens  on  alter¬ 
nate  days.  In  this  enclosure  in  the  early 
Spring  oats  are  thickly  sown.  In  a  short 
time  this  grain  sprouts  and  furnishes  a 
green  ration,  though  small,  long  before 
the  grass  is  up.  and  here  I  also  yard  my 
young  chicks. 

Disease  is  practically  unknown  among 
my  fowls.  As  soon  as  a  bird  is  found  to 
be  ailing  it  is  isolated  in  the  “hospital” 
and  given  treatment.  This  “hospital”  is 
a  room  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the 
poultry  house.  If  the  bird  continues  to 
grow  worse  I  use  the  hatchet  and  burn 
the  carcass,  but  my  routine  of  care  is 
such  that  sickness  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  The  droppings  are  carefully 
looked  after  and  are  used  in  fertilizing 
the  small  fruits.  I  would  not  want  any 
better  fertilizer  for  small  fruits  than 
poultry  manure.  Once  a  week  in  the 
Summer  the  perches  and  dropping  boards 
are  sprayed  with  an  emulsion  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  keep  away  mites,  and  lime  is  used 
liberally  in  the  shape  of  whitewash. 
Everything  but  the  perches  is  given  a 
liberal  coat  Spring  and  Fall.  My  small 
fruits  consist  of  strawberries,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  currants.  This  small  fruit- 
poultry  combination  is  one  of  the  very 
best  ways  to  make  money  on  the  farm, 
and  especially  the  small  farm.  I  am 
speaking  from  personal  experience.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  business.  But  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  one  has  good 
stock  to  work  with.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  both  the  small  fruits  and 
poultry.  Mongrel  stock  of  either,  simply 
will  not  do. 

I  believe  there  is  no  better  kind  of  a 
farm  in  the  world  than  the  one  devoted 
to  (lie  production  of  purebred  poultry 
aud  first  quality  fruits.  I  know  from 
practical  experience  that  poultry  and 
small  fruits  work  together  to  a  nicety. 
Almost  any  fruit  grower,  I  am  quite 
sure,  can  make  purebred  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  pay  well  in  connection  with  his  fruit¬ 
growing  operations,  provided  he  will  give 
the  matter  careful  study.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  keep  mongrel  poultry, 
and  why  this  is  so  I  am  unable  to  under¬ 
stand.  I  am  very  well  contented  that 
it  is  not  because  of  lack  of  means  to  buy 
a  pen  or  two  of  purebreds  with  which  to 
start.  When  one  feeds  10  bushels  of  grain 
to  a  flock  of  50  mongrels  that  will  dress 
an  average  of  two  to  four  or  five  pounds 
each,  and  a  neighbor  feeds  the  same 
amount  to  a  flock  of  purebred  birds  that 
will  dress  from  six  to  eight  or  nine 
pounds,  it  can  readily  be  seen  without 
figuring  it  out  who  will  make  the  most 
profit.  Then  between  the  purebreds  and 
the  mongrels  there  is  the  great  difference 
in  price  of  eggs  and  birds  sold  for  hatch¬ 
ing  and  breeding  purposes.  Lot  me  say. 
however,  that  no  one  should  take  up  the 
work  of  raising  purebred  poultry  and 
expect  great  returns  right  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  for  if  he  does  ho  is  mighty  sure  to 
bo  sadly  disappointed.  Like  every  other 
business  under  the  sun.  it  is  best  to 
gradually  grow  into  it.  rather  than  jump 
into  it.  as  one  then  stands  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  success,  o.  f.  taylob. 

Illinois. 
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Why  50  out  of  every  100  chicks  die — 
I  can  save  most  of  this  loss  for  you 


mmt 


What  are  you  doing  now  to  condition 
your  poultry  for  the  production  of  fertile 
eggs?  Nothing — at  least,  a  lot  of  people 
don ’t  do  anything,  and  then  they  wonder 
why  the  baby  chicks  keep  dropping  off 
one  by  one  until  more  than  half  the  hatch 
die.  Then  they  say  the  poultry  business 
doesn’t  pay.  Start  in  right  now  to  tone 
up  and  condition  your  hens  according 


to  “the  Hess  idea”  and  I  guarantee  you’ll 
make  the  poultry  business  a  real  busi¬ 
ness.  And  when  the  baby  chicks  are 
hatched  remember  that  half  the  yearly 
hatch  die  through  leg  weakness,  diar¬ 
rhoea,  gapes  and  indigestion;  but  re¬ 
member,  also,  that  most  of  this  great 
loss  can  be  surely  saved  by  the 
use  of 


l.:;i 


Free  Prescription  by  Dr.  Hess 


Name. 


Address. 


If  any  of  your  poultry  or  animals  are  sick, 
send  full  details  in  a  letter  and  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  them 
free  of  charge.  Send  2c  stamp  for  reply. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Not  a  Stimulant,  but  a  Tonic 

Costs  lc  a  day  lor  30  fowl 

I  have  compounded  this  scientific  preparation  from  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  as  a  lifetime 
veterinarian  and  doctor  of  medicine.  I  discovered  that  the  use  of  a  certain  nerve  tonic  and 
appetizer  would  overcome  leg  weakness  ;  that  a  certain  internal  antiseptic  could  be  taken  up  into 
the  blood  and  would  prevent  and  remedy  gapes  by  causing  the  worms  in  the  windpipe  (the  cause 
of  gapes)  to  let  go  their  hold  and  help  the  chick  throw  them  off.  By  combining  these  ingredients 
with  certain  bitter  tonics  and  laxatives  I  found  that  the  little  chicks*  digestion  could  be  consider¬ 
ably  invigorated. 

A  Preparation  of  22  years’  standing 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  will  put  your  fowl  in  splendid  condition  for  the  production  of  fertile  eggs ;  it  will 
help  your  chicks  grow  rapidly — put  them  squarely  on  their  feet — help  them  feather  quickly  and 
keep  them  in  perfect  health.  All  the  many  years  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has  been  on 
the  market,  it  has  never  been  sold  on  claims  or  say  so,  but  absolutely  on  the  results  it  must  bring 
each  buyer.  I  urge  you  to  put  my  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  test  under  the  broadest  and  most  unqualified 
merchandizing  guarantee  you  have  ever  read.  Here  it  is : 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  make  your  poultry  healthy, 
make  hens  lay,  help  chicks  grow  and  shorten  the  moulting  period,  that  1  have 
authorized  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  lor  your  whole  Hock, 
and  it  it  doesn’t  do  aa  I  claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 


IX  lbs. 


My  Pan-a-ce-a  is  sold  only  by  reputable  dealers  whom  you  know.  It  is  never  peddled. 

25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West. 

Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about  Dr,  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a, 


Dr.  Bess 
Slock  Tonic 


Your  stock  need  this 
tonic  now  to  harden 
and  condition  them 
after  the  confined 
heavy  feeding  of  win¬ 
ter.  There's  nothing 
belter  to  put  horses  in 
trim  for  hard  spring 
and  summer  work. 
Milch  cows  need  it 
badly  just  now  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  heavy 
milking  season  ahead. 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
makes  all  stock  healthy 
— keeps  them  toned  up 
and  expels  worms.  Sold 
under  money-back, 
guarantee.  25-lb.  pail 
$1.60:  100-lb.  sack  $5.00. 
Smaller  packages  as 
low  as  50c.  except  in 
Canada,  the  far  West 
and  the  South.  Send 
2c  for  my  new  free  Stock 
Tonic  Book. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  KiUer 


Rills  lice  on 
and  all  farm  stock.  Dust 
the  hens  and  chicks 
with  it.  sprinkle  it  on 
the  roosts ,  in  the  cracks, 
or  if  kept  in  the  dust 
bath  the  hens  will  dis¬ 
tribute  it.  Also  destroys 
bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms, 
etc.,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  Comes  in 
handy  sifting  top  cans. 
1  lb.  25c :  3  lbs.  60c. 
Except  in  Canada  and 
the  far  West. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
I!.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred"  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  logs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red'  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  T\  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  IT.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wo  offer  fine  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels,  year¬ 
ling  liens  of  proven  value  and  pullets  from  our 
best  lines.  Booking  orders  now  for  hatching 
eggs  ami  chicks.  A  pen  of  our  Rods  bold  high¬ 
est  record  for  egg  production  ever  made  in  offi¬ 
cial  laying  contest.  Average,  each  bird.  194 
eggs.  We  have  satisfied  customers  in  4(1  states  of 
the  Union.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLON  I  AT,  FARM.  -  Box  O.  Temple,  N  .  II. 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

DCnC  —  Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
skin.  Eggs,  $1  GO  to  $.">.011  (15).  Utility, 
17.51)  (100).  -Safe  delivery  and  DO#  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky  well  grown  cockerels,  $2,011  to  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet.  Austin's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.H. 


Trap-Nested  S.C.R.I.  Reds 

yearly  records  as  high  as  258  eggs.  All  breeding 
■  uiles  from  over  20u-egg  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogue  free.  A.  Alltin,  .Jr.,  Newport,  It.  I. 


p  t  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTEX,  Light 
and  Dark  Hrahvias,  Hat  red  Hocks,  S  O. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeder- free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Uhix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


AUSTIN’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs,  $6  tier  100:  $U>  for 
200.  Baby  chicks.  $15  per  100.  Cockerels.  $2  each. 

ANNA  M .  JON  KM,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  V. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Good  layers,  farm  raised.  13  eggs,  $1.25.  Baby 
chicks  HI  cents.  15.  G.  I5KNNING,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds_f^";;krai-Seed 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  for  Malino  List.  A.  E.  Adams.  Stony  Creek,  N  Y. 


D  C.  It.  I.  BEDS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

EGGS  for  hatch i Mg  front  heavy-laying  strains. 

$1  per  13;  $6  per  100.  A.  HAVENSTEIN,  Apponauo,  R  I. 


Red  Sussex 


— The  coming  utility  fowl.  Write 
for  descriptive  mating  list  of 


imported  birds.  W.  W.  Graves,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Anconas  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Very  Best  Strains 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
SiUerton  Poultry  Farm 
Box  1  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


They  will  lay  for  you.  Show 
birds,  utility  stool;  and  eggs. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hawkins 
3456  Narrauansett  Avc.,  Clticapo 


FOB  SALE— Heavy-Laying  strain  Silver  Cam- 
pine  Cockerels — three  dollars  each.  Trios.  Ten 
dollars  O.  W.  McWilliams,  Bliodesdale,  Md. 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES— Exclusively.  Stock  and 
«  Eggs  for  sale.  SHORT  8  TRIPP.  Cortland,  New  York 


L  ILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS— unsurpassed  for  eggs 
”  combining  beauty.  Eggs— $1  50,  15;  $2.50,  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove, W.Va. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Eggs,  $5,00  per  100.  (1.  C.  Miller,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


UTILITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  EGGS  SI. 75 
(or  15;  $6.00  por  100.  HERBERT  D.  ROOKS,  MILLS,  PA 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Sicilian  Buttercups 

The  laving,  paying  breed,  lieeord 
of  200  eggs  a  year  per  hen. 

Silver  Campions  World  famous  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Columbian  Kooks.  Best  general  pur¬ 
pose  breed — bent  of  mothers — very  beautiful. 


Descriptive  illustrated  Catalan  free, 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  K,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  St.  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs.  $3.01)  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Muuiitsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  MounfcviUe,  Ya. 


X/ifalitu  Ci  »»o+— Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 
VllOlliy  >  II  ol  white  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  line  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White  Gui¬ 
neas.  Ridgeleigh  F.  &  P.  Farm,  Huntinoton.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Eggs  for  Hatching^1;  Rcoium1;ian50i?ieyr 

month  Rocks  $3  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  for  $5.  Pure 
bred  bronze  turkey  eggs  $5  per  dozen.  All  are  bine 
ribbon  stock.  W.  L.  GA  Y,  Lime  Rock,  Connecticut 


Eggs,  Chicks  and  Duckling s-™?ysiive‘r 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Rouen  Ducks.  Winners  at  America's  Greatest 
Shows.  AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenix villc .  Pa. 


Pkielrone  Ducklinos -Barred,  White  Rocks,  Reds, 
UHlUlfcllO)  While  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100;  Pekin 
ducklings,  $25  per  100.  Tndian  Runners.  $20.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Brooks  Farrar,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


FAWN  Indian  Runner  ducks.  White  eggs.  Prize  win¬ 
ners.  Eggs  $1.25  and  $2.00  per  13.  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Box  160.  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Runner  Ducks 


one  dollar  eaelt.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

SALT  LICK  FARMS.  Manninoton.  W.  Va 


PF/LE’S  GS  VARIETIES 

farm-raised  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  Eggs 
In  season.  Illus.  Catalogue,  and  “Grower's 
Guide,”  2c.  An  honest  deal.  Write 
today.  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
Pouitryman,  Box  674,  Freeport,  III. 


The  Henyard. 


Hens  With  Pip  ;  Poor  Rhubarb  ; 
Lawn  Grass. 

A  NEIGHBOR  nays  our  lions  had  the 
pip ;  ho  picked  a  thin  scale  from 
under  their  tongues,  it  bled  a  little. 
Is  it  right  t<>  pick  the  scale  off ?  lions 
oat  well  and  lay  fairly  well.  2.  My 
rhubarb  comes  up  in  a  lot  of  thin  stalks. 
What  is  the  cause?  3.  What  is  a  good 
mixture  of  grass  seed  that  would  make 
it  good  lawn  and  also  make  a  good  growth 
to  feed  to  a  cow?  What  is  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  of  seed  for  hay,  and  how  much  oats 
or  barley  would  you  put  in  with  it  so 
as  to  got  a  good  crop  the  first  year? 
Canonicut,  R.  I.  o.  al 

1.  It  is  bolter  to  leave  the  scales  which 
form  upon  the  tongue  in  cases  of  pip 
until  it  separates  of  its  own  accord; 
tearing  it  off  leaves  a  raw  bleeding  sur¬ 
face  and  may  cause  the  death  of  the 
fowl.  2.  Your  rhubarb  probably  needs 
fertilizer.  This  plant  is  a  gross  feeder 


and  should  have  a  liberal  quantity  of 
well-rotted  barn  manure  worked  about 
its  roots  each  year.  3.  The  grasses 
suited  to  lawns  are  not  those  host 
adapted  to  the  meadow  for  fodder.  The 
host  lawn  grass  for  Northern  States  is 
Kentucky  Blue  grass,  which  should  be 
sown  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  bushels  1 
to  the  acre  to  make  a  close  heavily  sodded 
lawn.  About  two  quarts  to  the  acre  of 
White  clover  may  be  added,  if  one  wishes 
it,  and  the  same  amount  of  Timothy 
seed  will  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
lawn  the  lirst  year  after  seeding,  being 
crowded  out  later  by  the  Blue  grass. 
For  the  meadows,  to  be  cut  for  hay, 
Timothy  and  the  clovers.  Rod  and 
Alsike,  are  most  used.  They  may  be 
seeded  with  oats  in  the  Spring,  using 
from  eight  to  10  quarts  of  Timothy  and 
four  to  six  quarts  of  clover  seed.  On 
land  naturally  wet,  a  part  of  the  clover 
seed  may  well  be  Alsike.  This  is  not 
heavy  seeding,  and  these  amounts  may 
he  increased,  if  desired.  No  grass  will  be 
cut  the  first  season,  but  the  oats  may 
be  cut  early  and  cured  for  hay  and,  on 
good  ground,  the  meadows  may  be  mown 
for  several  years  thereafter,  m.  n.  d. 


Practical  Poultry  Feeding. 

I  FRED  the  following  rations:  Grain, 
300  pounds  cracked  corn ;  300  pounds 
wheat;  150  pounds  oats;  100  pounds 
buckwheat,  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart 
to  15  hens  at  night  feeding,  and  one 
quart  to  40  hens  at  morning  feeding.  For 
wheat  I  usually  use  what  is  called 
“scorched”  wheat,  which  is  considerably 
cheaper  and  gives  just  as  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  scorched  is  wheat  that,  has  been 
in  elevator  fires  and  is  a  little  colored  up, 
which  I  presume  is  caused  by  heat  or 
water,  or  both.  For  the  mash,  I  feed 
300  pounds  cornmeal ;  150  pounds  wheat 
bran;  150  pounds  ground  oats;  GO  pounds 
cottonseed  meal ;  2  pounds  salt.  Hoppers 
are  open  to  hens  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  in. 
You  will  note  that  I  do  not  use  any 
wheat  middlings.  I  have  substituted 
ground  oats,  and  use  quite  a  lot  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  in  the  mixture.  I  originally 
started  with  the  Cornell  mash  mixture, 
and  have  gradually  worked  around  to 
this,  which  I  find  gives  better  results. 
Cottonseed  meal  if  used  judiciously  I  con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  best  feeds  in  the  lot,  as 
it  runs  very  high  in  protein.  You  will 
note  that  1  do  not  feed  any  beef  scrap  in 
ray  mash,  and  (his  is  because  I  feed  green 
ground  bone,  which  I  have  also  found  to 
give  better  results  than  the  beef  scrap ; 
in  fact,  I  believe  that  a  flock  of  chickens 
fed  entirely  on  green  ground  bone  would 
produce  better  than  a  flock  fed  on  both 
the  grain  and  mash  rations  given  above. 
One  quart  of  the  green  bone  is  fed  to 
each  25  hens. 

As  to  whether  or  not  I  have  used 
barley  as  a  substitute  for  wheat,  would 
say  that  I  have  not  considered  this  be¬ 
fore,  but  since  you  have  brought  it  to 
my  attention  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  what  the  results  are  and  in  what 
proportion  it  is  fed.  I  should  think, 
however,  that  it  would  have  to  be  fed 
much  lighter  than  wheat.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  cheaper  form  of 
chicken  peed  could  be  obtained  than  at 
present  in  use.  I  have  always  bought 
feeds  for  my  cattle  that  run  very  high 
in  protein  percentage,  and  protein  is  cer¬ 
tainly  what  does  the  work.  Of  course,  it 
is  necessary  that  animals  be  fed  some 
fiber,  fat  and  bone-making  materials,  but 
these  can  be  found  in  very  cheap  forms 
of  food.  I  feed  my  cows  three  quarts  of 
wheat  bran  with  a  double  handful  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  twice  a  day,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  better  results  with  this  feeding 
than  I  have  feeding  larger  quantities  of 
prepared  foods,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
cattle  seem  to  keep  in  just  as  good  condi¬ 
tion,  if  not  better.  I  cannot  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  the  same  principle  could  not  be 
-applied  to  the  feeding  of  chickens.  I 
think  the  best  results  I  have  had  with 
chickens  were  when  I  was  feeding  nothing 
but  ground  oats  as  a  mash,  and  I  would 
be  feeding  that  to-day  were  it  not  for  the 
cost.  Have  you  ever  tried  such  a  mash? 
Green  bone  is  very  cheap,  as  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  butchers  at  a  cent  per  pound 
or  less,  and  bone  cutters  are  cheap  and 
entirely  satisfactory,  jos.  v.  tiiomas. 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THAME  81  ARK 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  This  Seasons  Prize  Winners 

Very  hardy  strain.  Liaised  “near  the  clouds,”  tinder  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  Hessian 
Hill  Farm  is  situated  on  one  of  America’s  greatest  natural  observatories — overlooking  four 
States.  Eggs  $1.00  per  doz..  shipped  carefully.  Send  check  or  money  order— with  order. 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  208  Center  Street,  New  York 


Batoy  CliicKs 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS,  B. 
ROCKS 


Thoroughbred, 
Strong.  Livable. 
Front  heavy-laying, 
lu  a  tliv.  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GR1NNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HOUGHTON  FARM 

Has  300  good  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns  to 

spare.  I’en  of  (5  Hens  and  Cockerel,  $10 ;  pen  of 
12  11  ens  and  Cockerel.  S15.  Also  100  pure  Barron’s 
S.  C.  W  hite  Leghorns  to  spare.  Choice  pen  of  G 
liens  and  Cockerel,  $15.  Single  Cockerels.  S3  to  SIS. 

S.  R.  LEWIS,  Manager,  MOUNTAINVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Imported  direct.  3d  season.  280-egg  strain.  Pure 
males  anil  females.  Fertile  eggs  $1  and  $2  per  set; 
$7  por  100.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


GET  C  f  White  I  eahnrn  hatching  eggs  and 

your  YYinte  Legnorn  bahy  ci,jci;8  fr0m  a 

vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain.  Bred  for  years. 

"prices.01  P°Pe  Poultry  Farm  Vr§^ 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  ^  ^ 

White  Wyandotte.  WE  IMPORTER  DIRECT.  Order  your 
eggs  eany.  Mapledale  Kgg  Farm.  Krin,  N.  Y. 


A.  E.  COLGATE’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Strong  vigorous  layers,  raised  on  free  range.  Send 
for  catalogue.  A.  K.  Colgate,  Vineland,  N.J. 


roil  SALK-150  DANISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
r  LEGHORN  COG l\ KKKI.8,  $2  to  $3  each. 
THE  W  H.  SCHR0M  MODEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Berwyn.  Md. 


Fifteen  Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  hatching,  $1.  LISK,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y 


s.  c.  w.  LeghornsiS^.’fe 

Circular.  FERNW00D  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point.  New  York 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  m 

and  284-egg  strain.  IV.  It.  Stephens,  Montrose,  Pa. 


DIDDfill  chicks,  10c.  up.  Xix-weoks-o'd  pullets. 

DAnnUn  Fr,,<i  Householder,  Chepachet,  B.  I. 


HARRINGTON  STRAIN  SC  W.  LEGHORNS.  Catalogue  free. 
•Tames  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay,  and  they  do  it.  Size, 
type,  color,  layers;  a  combination  you  can’t  beat. 
Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  folder. 

“  FOUR  ACRES,”  •  Nutley,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  Book  your  order  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  now.  Circular.  GEO*  FALCONER,  R.  F-  0  ,  Milford,  N.  H 


“Perfection” Barred  RockEggs 

from  Thompson,  Hawkins.  Bradley  and  Tilley 
strains.  Pens  headed  by  prizewinners.  $3  per  15. 
Utility.  $1.6(1  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Transportation  paid 
on  all  ordersof  $5  and  over.  Dr.  Hayman.  Doylestown.  Pa. 


Barred  P.  Hocks.  8.  C.  11  1. 
A  nOrOUgnureu  lteds.  WhlteOrpingtonsand 
Fawn  White.  Runner  Ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Very  best  strains.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  -  l’ittsville,  Md. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Nonpareil  Strain.  $2  each.  Eggs  in  season. 

B.  H.  HKNION,  Brockport,  New  York 


Wilson’s  White  Rook*7SSi.ttSS"i23 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


■la  DneLc  and  Rose  Comb  While  Leohorns  of  supe- 

H®  nutRd  rior quality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs— 
ibltion  matings,  $2  &  $3  per  15:  utility.  $1  per  16; 


Eggs  For  Hatching  Utility  Barred  Rocks 

$1.00  per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  S.  H.  MILLER,  HAGUE,  N.  Y. 


D  J  D  1  Heels,  Leghorns,  Ducks,  Geese 

JtSarrea  I\.OCKS  and  Turkeys.  Slock  and  Egos. 

Valuable  catalog  FREE.  L.  F.  Hastings,  Pitlsvlllo,  Md 


Tom  Barron  “S™  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  hred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  free. 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks— White  1  Leghorns,  12c.  each. 
Bred  to  Lay  )  Wyandottes,  15c.  each. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Jet..  N  Y 


DUMPLING  DOLLARS 


REGAL  WHITE  WYAN- 
00TTES— 1  GO  eggs, 
last  average  of  flock.— Figure  your  cash  profits 
at  30  cents  per  dozen.  Big.  husky  Cockerels  now 
reaily.  also  some  good  cocks,  $3  each.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  $2  per  15  Satisfaction  positively  guaranteed. 

MONTROSE  POULTRY  PBODUCTS 
It.  K.  Turner,  Prop.,  The  Plains,  Va. 


White  Wyandottes  —**  Regal  Strain” 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm-range 
birds  at  $1  50  per  15;  $8  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  ami  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
acting.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  or  chicks  from  this  strain  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  future  because  they  have  in  the  past. 

OLD  BOCK  FAIIM,  -  Lenox  Dale,  Mass 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — Heavy-lay¬ 
ing  strain.  Cockerels  sired  by  cock  winning  flrst 
as  cockerel,  Sidney,  N.  Y 1914.  $3  each;  eggs.  *3 
for  15.  W.  S.  I.AItlBEBT,  Lordville,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  AND  WYANDOTTE 

eggs  and  chicks.  Breeders  have  high  trap-nest 
records.  C.  I>.  Baer,  Box  554.  ConnellavUlo,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  anil  8.  C.  While  Leghorn  Day  Old  Chicks 

from  henvy-laylng  hens.  Circular.  MIDDLEItltOOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moork,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


CII.VER  I.ACED  WYANDOTTE  COOKER- 
KI.S  and  pure  bred  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg*. 
Fine  birds.  $2  50.  Elmer  Standish,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


w 


IIITF.  WYANIIOTTFS  and  8.  C.  Duff  Leghorns.  Eggs  and 
Chicks.  III.  Cir.  0WNUN0  FARM,  Box  497.  South  Hammond.  N.T 


DISCOUNT  2?n 


early  orders  for  Rathbnneroft 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  large,  strong  farm-bred  stock.  II  per 
15;  $5  per  100  Baby  chicks  also.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Bathhuncroft,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Cockerels 


— C  H  I  C  K  S  —  EG  G  8. 
LINDSAY,  Cutohogne,  f,.L 


CfllinPD’C  ILLUS.  POULTRY,  HARE  AND  DOO 
OUUUC.I1  3  (;AtAloG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 
Specialty.  Kd win  Souder,  Dept.  A,  Telford,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  iimi  Ruff  Orpington  ducks;  3  Pekin  drakes 
cheap.  Eggs  $1.25  per  12.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON, Flxndxri,  N.J. 


nmimrfnn.  <S  C.  WHITE)  EGGS-Cook-Kellerstrass 
pmgiuua  nnd  Owens  strain.  Heaviest  known 
winter  layers.  We  breed  nothing  but  S.  C. White  Or¬ 
pingtons  and  can  stand  investigation.  $1.50  per  15 
eggs;  $7.50  per  100.  Trouville  Poultry  Farm,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


QLYMPIC  POULTRY  FARM-Buff  Orpington  and  White 
w  Wyandottes,  bred  to  standard  requirements; 
farm  raised ;  eggs  and  chicks  from  these  matings  sure 
to  satisfy;  prices  reasonable.  IRVINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


0T, 


STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  0RPINGT0NS-$2.  up. 
Eggs  and  chicks.  OWEN  E.  MELI0US,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


PI  FARUIFW  FARM— Wel*  bred  poultry,  Ducks, 
OLCHK  VlCfl  rftltm  Geese.  Davies.  Interesting 
Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  S0UDER.  S0UDERT0N,  PA 

RflVariotioc  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

OU  V  a  I  Icllco  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellers ville.  Pa. 

WHITE  EMDEN 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R. 24,  Athens,  Pa' 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYSi££*K2 

lug  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes.  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartstown.  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
White  Holland  TnrkeysiSSUiffrlSffi 


BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  1915.  Gold 
Special;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


-  -  BRONZE  TURKEYS  -  - 

Toms,  $5  to  $10;  Pullots,  $4  to  $6.  Eggs  in  season. 
Fine,  beautiful  birds.  Hardiest  and  best  strain 
known.  ADLIB  HOLMES,  WEST  WINFIELD,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  ‘r4:TCe^; 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  R.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Winners  at  leading  Connecticut  shows.  Stamp. 
Hedge  Lawn  Farm,  -  Washington,  Conn 


GOOD  ROOSTERS  CHEAP— Hocks,  lieds,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
l.cgliorns,  Minorcas,  Games  and  others.  Write  wants.  Big 
Illustrated  circular  Free.  John  E.  Hoatwolo,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


nfllll  TBVII Ell—Send  stamp  for  larso  folder. 

rUULInfmcN  EflST  Donegal  pigeon,  toultrt 

AND  GUINEA  PIG  YARDS  Frank  McMulltn,  Marietta,  Pa. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas..  .  2.50 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.50 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Feb.  26.  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  is  as  follows:  This  is  per  100 
pounds  as  the  “maximum”  for  milk  test¬ 
ing  .‘>.8  to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and  is  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  “flat” 


EGGS 

Increase  supplies  have  again  brought 
down  prices,  white  being  six  cents  lower, 
and  brown  four  cents.  These  lower  fig¬ 
ures  have  improved  trade,  so  that  there 
is  an  active  movement  in  all  fresh  bggs. 
Storage  are  being  worked  out  rapidly,  at. 
15  to  20  cents. 


W  hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  30  @  31 

Medium  to  good .  27  @  29 

Mixed  colors,  best .  27  @  28 

Common  to  good .  23  @  25 

Storage,  best  .  19  @  21 

Lower  grades .  H  @  16 


FKKSH  FRUITS. 

The  mild  weather  favors  movement  of 
apples,  which  is  going  on  rapidly.  Bar¬ 
relled  stock  of  good  varieties  sells  gen¬ 
erally  between  $2  and  $3.  This  is  the 
season  when  Winesap  and  Stayman  are 
at  their  best.  They  have  the  advantages 
of  color  and  excellent  quality.  Rome 
Beauty  is  becoming  more  popular  as  a 
baking  apple.  They  retain  their  shape 
and  cook  all  through  as  soft  as  apple 
sauce,  though  rather  mild  in  flavor. 
Some  restaurants  selling  hundreds  of 
baked  apples  daily  start  with  Twenty 
( Mince,  follow  with  Rome  Beauty  and 
Stayman  and  when  the  last  named  fait 
patch  out  the  season  with  Gano  and 
Ben  Davis,  though  sales  fall  off  severely 
when  they  reach  these  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  rather  scarce.  Cranberries  very 
low. 


Apples—  BenDnvIs,  bbl . ; . 175  @  2(10 

York  Imperial  . . .  2  25  @  3  25 

Russet  .  1  75  @  2  25 

Spitz .  2  00  @  2  75 

Baldwin .  2  00  @2  50 

King  .  .  2  00  @3  00 

Winesap  .  2  60  @3  00 

Spy  .  2  (10  @  3  50 

Greening  .  3  00  @  3  25 

Box,  as  to  variety .  1  50  @  2  00 

Pears,  KietTer,  bbl .  1  00  @2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  25  @  50 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 7  10  @  7  15 

Medium  .  6  00  @  6  10 

Pea  .  5  00  @  5  70 

Red  Kidney .  ....  0  65  @0  76 

White  Kidney  .  7  40  @  7  50 

Yellow  Eye .  0  25  @  0  50 

Lima.  California .  0  30  @0  40 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  still  very  low,  many 
sales  being  noted  under  45  cents.  Onions 
also  in  heavy  surplus  and  lower,  except 
choice  white,  red  and  yellow,  selling 
freely  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds. 
Cabbage,  especially  new  Southern,  selling 
well.  Lettuce  lower  on  heavy  supplies 
from  Texas  and  other  Gulf  points,  some 


selling  at  $1  per  one-half  barrel  basket. 

Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  30 

Long  Island,  bbl, .  1  50  @2  00 

State,  180  lbs . 1  25  @  1  50 

Maine,  180  ibs .  1  25  @  1  75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  15 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  30  0 

Carrots,  bbl.  . . 1  00  @  1  50 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

Cabbage,  old.  ton  .  8  00  @13  00 

New.  bbl.  crate .  1  75  @  2  26 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  @5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  1  12 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  5  00 

Onions — Red.  bag  .  0  75  @  1  00 

Y ellow,  .  76  @  I  00 

White  .  1  00  ®  125 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

8tring  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  4  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bid .  1*50  @  176 

Marrow .  1  50  @  1  75 

New,  bu .  1  llO  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  3  00 

Tomatoes,  0-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  2  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  16*@  10 

Fowls  . 15  @  10 

Roosters .  10  @  11 

Ducks .  18  @  20 

Geese .  13  @  14 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


ra  to. 

11)14. 

October  . $2.00 

November  .  2.10 

December  .  2.10 

•fanuary  .  2.05 

February  .  1.05 

March  . .  1.00 


Turkeys,  choice.lb . 

@ 

31* 

Common  to  good  . 

....  14 

@ 

18 

Chickens  choice  broilers.lb . 

....  23 

@ 

26 

Broilers,  common  to  good  _ 

....  19 

@ 

20 

Roasters  . 

....  23 

@ 

24 

Fowls . 

18 

Capons,  best .  . 

@ 

27 

Small  and  slips . 

....  18 

H 

22 

Ducks,  Spring . 

....  12 

@ 

17 

Squabs,  doz . 

....  1  25 

« 
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Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $1.81  and  $1.01  for 
B  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  or  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 


BUTTER. 


Arrivals  have  been  large  during  tin- 
week.  except  of  qualities  scoring  above 
02.  which  are  scarce,  and  one-half  cent 
higher.  The  market  is  very  weak  on 
other  qualities,  and  dealers  anxious  to 
sell.  At  this  season  accumulations  of 
stock  do  not  look  good  to  the  receivers. 
Storage  butter  is  being  moved  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  at  prices  ranging  mainly  from 
-5  to  27  cents. 


Creamery,  extra. a  hove  92  score,  lb...  31  %<a> 

Extra.  92  score  .  3 U*@ 

Good  to  Choice  .  27  ~@ 

Lower  Grades .  23  @ 

Storage  . .  24  @ 

State  Dairy,  best .  29  ® 

Common  to  Good. "  22  @ 

Ladles  .  ,q  (a, 

PackingStock  .  17  @ 

Process  . 21  @ 

„  Kl*dn,  Ill.,  butter  market  30*  cents, 
hiiadelphln.  western  creamery.  32  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  31. 

Chicago  creamery,  24@30. 


32 

31 

29 

35 

29 

29* 

20 

22 

19 

24 


CHEESE. 

Brices  arc  one-half  cent  lower  on  most 
grades,  with  a  rather  large  proportion  of 
under  grades.  Nothing  doing  in  export 
business  at  present. 


Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  17  @  17* 

Average  fancy .  16*@  17* 

Under  grades  .  13  @  16 

Daisies.  Wisconsin  .  16  @  16* 

Skims,  specials .  14*@  15 

Good  to  choice  .  11  @  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 


PAIN! 


BARGAIN 
BOOK  FREE 


Just  s«nd  your  name  on  •  postal  now  for  the  irreatest  money- 
saving  paint  book  ever  printed.  Quotes  prices  on  barn  paint, 
house  paint,  floor  paint,  flat  wall  giaint. 
and  many  other  paints,  all  of  unnuoationea 
high  grade,  backed  by  our  absolute  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  and  sold  at  prices  A 
that  save  you  about  half.  Prove  it  jrour-  P 
•elf ,  by  writing  for  book  and  \ 

COLOR  SAMPLES  FREE 

Evercote  Ready  to  Use  House  Paint.  98c 
gal.,  guaranteed  to  cover  250  to  800  so. 
it..  2  coats,  guaranteed  not  to  chalk,  run 
off  orblister.  Evercote  Ready  Mixed  Floor 
Paint.  $1 .  05  per  gal.,  guaranteed  not  to 
show  neel  prints.  Evercote  Barn  Paint 
68c  to  78c  per  gal. ,  according  to  quantity. 

Write  for  free  book  ami  color  samples 
today.  Address  t 


Here’s  the  NewHILLSIDE  Sprayer.  Likeall  Domestic 
Sprayers,  the  pump,  engine  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  in  our  factory  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

DOMESTIC 

”  Sprayers  w 

The  Rlllilde  Sprayer  Is  complete  for  any  purpose,  but 
indispensable  for  the  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 
We  build  a  full  lino  of  High  Pressure  Sprayers,  both 
Hand  and  Power.  Our  new  free  book,  “important 
Information  About  Spraying,”  contains  spray  calen¬ 
dars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  Information. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Box  503, 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.  /  Shippensburg, 

Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  bot-h  with -dm!  without- 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  terms.  If  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  Rober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  in 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  ia  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  Hew  York  City 

~  ~~~ - - -  '  - - 

Dog  s  and  Ferrets 


lIRCnil  CPIIPQ  from  registered  stock.  HOLLIS 
AinCUALC  rura  KENNELS.  Halladay,  Easl  Rochsster,  N.  H. 


PHI  1  1C  D 1 1  DC — tlie  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood 

UULLIl  ruio  hounds.  NELSON’S.  Grove  City,  Pa 


Wanted  A  FOX  TERRIER  PUP 

(male.)  A.  H.  REMSEN,  Alfred.  New  York 


nACHSHUND  PUPPIES- black  and  tan.  Pedigreed. 
u  Wil  1  dig  out  all  yonr  rabbits,  skunks,  woodchuck. 
$10  and  $15.  Dr.  G.  Schmaucli,  R  8.  Box  12,  Alleoan,  Mich. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eg!  i  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


WANTED — All-round  farm  hand,  no  children,  or 
single  man.  II.  W.  DENISON,  Edmeston, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Roliatde  single  man  to  invest  and 
work  with  poultry,  have  1,000  birds.  Box  40, 
Rural  2,  Millville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  Poultryman  on  commis¬ 
sion  plant  or  estate,  American,  single.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  H.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Seven  Beagle  Hound  Pups 

2  months  old  and  mottled,  for  sale  cheap.  Sepa¬ 
rately  or  together.  C.  BRYSBALE  BLACK,  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Eorrolo — Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
reneis  price  list_  HORACE  MYERS,  Spencer,  O. 


POULTRYMAN,  single.  Cornell  man.  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  poultry  plant,  references.  L.  1*.. 
438*  North  Geneva  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — Experienced  poultryman  and  or- 
cliardist.  wants  position  on  up-to-date  poultry 
farm.  Address  B.  D.,  care  Rural  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


MAPLE  COVE  FARM— Produets  direct  to  Con¬ 
sumers.  ROUTE  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


TEN  CARS  Upland  Mixed  Hay,  $20.50  cash 
loaded.  GEO.  E.  REED.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Car  lot  good  chestnut  fence  posts. 
QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  and  general  farm  hand,  reliable. 

best  reference,  moderate  salary,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm.  Box  44,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  HAND — Young  man,  24,  wishes  work  on 
fruit  farm,  2  years’  experience  orchards,  truck, 
berries,  $15  mouth  and  board.  Box  42,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or 
Foreman;  5  years’  experience  us  superinten¬ 
dent,  2  years’  college  course.  W.  D.  II.,  care 
It.  N.-Y. 


20  TONS  choice  mixed  hay,  $10  ton  at  my  sta. 

tion,  recleaned  2  road  barley,  $1  bushel.  B. 
G.  VAN  AUSTIN E,  Canajoharle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  cars  of  second  cutting 
green,  leafy  Alfalfa;  delivered  here  at  Derby, 
subject  to  Inspection.  Address,  stating  price, 
BASSETT  FARM,  Derby,  Ct. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Cyphers  144-egg  size  In¬ 
cubator  and  Brooder,  Humphrey  Bone  Cutter, 
Chatham  Fanning  Mill  and  Seed  Corn  Tester. 
Box  158,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  furnished  and  in¬ 
stalled  complete;  gasoline  engine  or  water 
power;  estimates  covering  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  cheerfully  furnished:  results  guar¬ 
anteed:  correspondence  solicited.  A.  J.  WOOD- 
WORTH.  Wiscoy.  N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT—  Fancy  bright.  $1.75  per  box; 

quarter  box.  75  cents;  Golden  Russets,  $1.50 
per  box:  quarter  box,  50  cents,  F.  O.  R.  Miami, 
Fla.;  Russets  are  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
Brights,  except-  in  outside  appearance.  Price 
delivered  by  Express  quoted'  on  request.  GEO. 
B.  ('FELON.  Tropical  Grove;  .Miami.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — One  I.  H.  C.  15-20  horse  power 
Farm  Traction  Engine,  new  In  1913,  used  only 
one  season:  price,  $000,  (price  when  new 
$1,500);  one  John  Deere  Four  Bottom  Tractor 
plow,  cost  $320;  price.  $200;  one  John  Deere 
Tractor.  Double  Action  Disc,  Harrow;  cost,  $120; 
price,  $75.  Will  sell  all  together  or  separately. 
Address  II.  (’.  WINTR1NGHAM,  Mlllerton, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  FARM.  Address  INQUIR¬ 
ER,  017*  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 92  Y,  acre  farm,  2*  miles  from 
Ithaca.  R.  30,  F.  (i.  HUNTINGTON,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  ample  buildings; 

everything  best  condition.  L.  LEE,  Broadal- 
bln,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  Itl'Y  dairy  farm,  with  stock,  near 
creamery,  $800  down.  H.  A.  K.,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -To  lease,  with  option  of  purchase  or 
renewal,  farm  suitable  for  taking  summer 
boarders.  Box  47,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Large  dairy  farm,  well  watered, 
good  buildings;  description  given  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  ItOKT.  OLIVER,  Kelsey,  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y. 

v _ 

585  ACRES— Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm:  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R. 
KEATOR.  Attorney-at-Law,  22  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 


IIUNDERDON  COUNTY.  N.  J..  farm  wanted  in 
exchange  for  suburban  property;  Inflated 
values  not  offered  or  considered.  E.  C.  MOORE, 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 


150-ACRE  productive  Farm;  good  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter  and  timber,  near  State  Road.  town,  rail¬ 
road.  Price,  $5,000.  Easy  terms.  BEN.T. 
LEHMAN,  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy,  small  country  place 
suitable  for  boarders  or  poultry,  Erie  main 
line  preferred:  state  price  and  particulars. 
JOHN  It.  METZGER.  370  E.  l«2d  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 


WANTED — New  York  State  Farms  in  exchange 
for  high-class  Virginia  Farms  in  Piedmont  sec¬ 
tion  valued  at  $7,500,  $10,000  and  $15.0<»O.  re¬ 
spectively.  II.  II.  M  ESCHEN  DOltF,  Forest 

Depot,  Yu. 


FOR  SALK — Fruit  and  stock  farm.  200  acres, 
good  orchard  and  buildings,  slate  roofed,  loca¬ 
tion  11  miles  from  Zanesville,  2*  miles  from 
Philo  station,  nearby  boat  landing.  Price,  $5,500. 
O.  I.  CARTER,  Zanesville.  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  New  York  State 
Farm  or  City  Rental  Property,  100  acres  irri¬ 
gable  land  on  Cheyenne  River,  valued  at  $5,000, 
320  acre  grazing  and  fruit  farm,  part  Irrigated, 
on  Fall  River,  at  $8,500.  both  near  Hot  Springs, 
South  Dakota,  the  national  health  resort  of  the 
southern  Black  Hills:  also  10- room  modern  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  valued  at 
$4,000.  Soil  is  deep  black  vegetable  loam  inex¬ 
haustible.  Address  H.  H.  MESCHENDORF, 
Forest  Depot,  Va. 


300  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE— 23  miles  from 
Washington,  one-half  mile  off  an  excellent 
State  road,  county  road  running  entire  length  of 
farm,  1  *  miles  to  good  school  and  churches,  10 
room  house,  painted  last  year;  good  barns, 
stables  and  shed;  1,000  rods  of  woven  wire 
fence;  135  acres  in  cultivation.  30  acres  In 
wheat  and  rye,  10  acres  of  two-year-old  apple 
orchard,  Including  stock,  implements,  feed  and 
furniture,  $9,000,  reasonable  terms.  C.  K.  GRA¬ 
HAM,  Hampton,  Va. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  man  for  dairy  work 
and  to  help  milk:  wife  to  do  general  house¬ 
work:  references  required.  Address  Box  “H,” 
Lenox,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman.  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  private  place,  understands  all  branches, 
references;  in  answering  state  wages.  Box  45. 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED— Work  on  poultry  or  fruit  farm,  agri¬ 
culture  school  graduate  1910,  single,  best  of 
references.  C.  H.  B.,  39  Manning  ltlvd.,  North. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  American  on 
gentleman's  estate,  under  expert  gardener  and 
florist;  A1  references;  It.  It.  No.  1.  Box  33A, 
Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  Englishman,  life  experience  In  fann¬ 
ing  and  all  Us  branches;  good  references.  HY. 
A..  Chester,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  single,  American,  30  years  old.  life 
experience  and  short  course  in  Agriculture, 
wants  position  as  formal)  or  superintendent.  G. 
.if.  E.,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  As  assistant  on  poultry 
farm,  single.  It.  I.  Poultry  Course,  experience, 
intelligent  worker:  finest  references.  SALMON, 
800  E.  120th  st.,  N.  V.  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced,  general 

farming,  handling  dairy  cattle,  testing  and 
butter  making;  scientific,  practical,  single.  Box 
40,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  STUDENT  desires  position  on  pro 
gresslve  farm:  refined,  energetic,  loves  poul 
try  work;  married,  childless;  will  go  single  or 
together.  G.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  Cornell  Poultryman  wants  position; 

able  to  manage  plant  or  build  up  one:  also 
understands  other  stock,  farm  crops  and  green 
house:  married;  best  references.  Box  34,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  as  herdsman;  must 
be  a  clean,  dry  bander  milker;  20  cows;  no 
whiskey  or  cigarettes  tolerated;  $30  a  month 
and  hoard.  JNO.  MERKLE,  care  Box  752, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED — As  manager  or  working 
foreman  on  gentleman's  estate,  life  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farming,  best  of  reference, 
particulars  in  correspondence.  Address  J.  M.  A., 
care  of  R.  N.-Y. 


LADY,  expert  in  canning  vegetables  for  market, 
offers  services  to  practical  gardener  wishing 
to  develop  canning  business;  has  house,  land, 

and  . . I  trade.  STONECROFT  FARM,  Route  3, 

Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN  (32).  married,  wants 
position  as  working  manager,  experienced, 
reference  as  to  ability  and  reliability;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  you  expect  to  pay  for  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Address  II.  C.  M.,  care  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  farm  band,  between  25  and 
40,  must  be  strictly  sober,  good  worker,  good 
teamster,  kind  to  horses,  no  cigarette  smoking 
tolerated,  references  required:  $25  per  month  to 
start.  Address  EDWARD  MORGAN,  It.  I).  No. 
1,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


SINGLE,  reliable  farm  hand  wanted  on  Western 
N.  Y.  farm  lu  fine  village,  a  good  home  and 
high  wages  to  willing  worker,  smokers  not 
wanted:  state  nationality,  weight  and  ability, 
also  references.  Address  48,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK  State  School  of  Agriculture 
is  in  a  position  to  recommend  well  trained 
young  men  for  positions  as  farm  managers,  fore¬ 
men.  herdsmen,  etc.  Correspondence  will  tie 
cheerfully  answered.  Address  DIRECTOR  F.  G. 
II  ELY' A  It;  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


A  RELIABLE  and1  experienced  farm  manager 
who  lias  practical  and  scientific  training  in 
handling  purebred  stock,  growing  of  field  and 
garden  crops,  A.  It.  <).  work,  etc.,  desires  to 
hear  from  those  in  need  of  same.  Box  40.  care 
of  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St. 


TO  EMPLOYERS  of  Farm  Labor — -The  National 
Farm  School  is  graduating  a  class  of  young 
men  well  trained  by  continuous  labor  for  three 
years  in  the  various  branches  of  farming;  can 
furnish  young  men  in  dairying  or  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Address  J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Director, 
Farm  School.  Pa. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  trucking  farm,  9* 
acres,  in  best  trucking  section  of  lower  Dela¬ 
ware;  one-half  acre  newly  set  strawberries,  few 
fruit  trees,  good  (i-room  house  and  outbuildings. 
5  minutes’  walk  from  station,  churches  ami 
school,  within  one-fourth  mile  Indian  River: 
fine  fishing  and*  ducking.  Price.  $2,500,  to  quick 
buyer;  no  agents.  II.  II.  HICKMAN.  Millsimro, 
Dela. 
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HERE  AT  LAST! 


A  combination  of  highest 
Engine  Quality  and  Low  Prices 
Never  Before  Equalled  l 


Here  is  real,  sensational,  good  news  for  engine  buyers! 
Forth  e  first  time  in  history  you  can  now  get  a  smooth  running, 
quiet,  reliable,  highest  quality  power  outfit  at  a  price  that 
formerly  could  only  buy  a  noisy,  troublesome,  cheap" engine. 

The  Charles  William  Stores — a  Million 
Dollar  Company — ’backs  the  quality  of 
Maynard  Engines  with  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  ever  written  on  any  farm  power  out¬ 
fit.  Just  send  your  name  on  a  postal  for 
our  new  free  engine  book  and  No-Money- 
in-Advance,  B uy-only-if-pleased  offer. 


Prices : 


Let  us  show  you  why 
the  Maynard  is  the  greatest 
engine  value  in  the  world 

Read  the  many  reasons  for  Maynard  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability.  Readwhythe  Maynard  starts  quickly  and  easily 
even  in  cold  weather.  Read  why  the  Maynard  runs  like  a 
top,  quietly,  steadily,  smoothly.  Read  how  it  turns  every 
drop  of  fuel  into  real  power.  Read  why  Maynard  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  makes  it  easy  for  a  boy  to  operate .  jj- 
Read  why  we  send  any  Maynard  out  on  60  days’  trial  ~ 
backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee.  No  money  in  advance. 
Read  how  we  guarantee  to  sell  you  any  i 
repair  parts  you  may  need,  any  time 
within  15  years,  or  give  you  a  new 
engine  free,  or  full  price  back. 

®  These  facts  should  interest  every  thinking 
farmer.  The  book 
doesn’t  cost  you 
a  cent  and  obli¬ 
gates  you  in  no 
way  whatever. 

Simply  say, “Send 
Engine  Book.” 

Write  postal  or 
letter  right  trow 
— and  get  the 
news  of  the  big' 
gestengine  sen¬ 
sation  in  all 
history.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  below. 


7  -  H.  P. — 
9  -  H.  P, — 
12  -  H.  P.- 
15-  H.  P.- 


116.00 

180.00 

230.00 

295.00 


Guarantee 

We  guarantee  this  engine 

to  develop _ HORSE 

POWER, and  to  be  capable 
of  standing  a  reasonable 
overload  continuously  with¬ 
out  over  heating  or  damage. 
We  guarantee  the  life  of 
this  engine  to  be  5  years 
or  more,  and  will  rei  lace 
it  if  it  should  become  use¬ 
less  inside  of  five  years, 
provided  the  damage  is  not 
caused  by  misuse  or  neg¬ 
lect.  We  guarantee  this 
engine  to  run  as  well  and 
last  as  long  as  any  engine 
of  like  size  and  type,  re¬ 
gardless  of  make  or  price. 
We  guarantee  it  to  be  free 
from  defects  in  material 
and  workmanship, and  will 
replace  free  any  part  (ex¬ 
cepting  batteries)  that  may 
wear  out  or  break  irora  de¬ 
fect  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  engine.! 


360  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


^  For  its  wonderful  accuracy,  its  safety  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  its  effectiveness  for  small  game 


and  target  shooting,  you  should  buy 


The 


7/larlm 


The  777srr//n  .22 
pump-action  repeater  has  simple, 
quick  mechanism  and  stronpr,  safety  con¬ 
struction.  Has  sensible,  visible  hammer.  It 
takes  down  easily.  You  can  look  through  the 
barrel  —  it  cleans  from  both  ends. 

Its  Solid  Steel  Top  protects  your  face  and  eyes  against 
injury  from  defective  cartridges,  from  shells,  powder  ana 
gases.  The  Side  Ejection  throws  shells  away  to  the  side — 
never  up  across  your  line  of  sight. 


.22  CALIBRE 

Repeating  Rifle 

Model  20,  as  illustrated,  24- 
inch  octagon  barrel,  15  or 

25  shots,  $1  1 .50. 

Model  29,  23-inch 
round  barrel, 
15  shots. 


Handles  all  .22  short,  .22  long  and  .22  long-rifle  cartridges,  includ 
ing  the  hollow-point  hunting  cartridges.  Accurate  to  200  yards.  A  perfect 
gun  for  rabbits,  squirrels,  hawks,  crows,  etc. 

77?ar//n  .22  repeaters  also  made  with  lever  action;  ask  your  dealer. 

77,0  Marfa  firearms  Co. ,  “*L 

157  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn,  ing  rifles  and  shotguns.  MM 


$9.25. 


Larger  Checks  from 
— L  the  Creamery 

j  Smaller  Bills  from  f 
the  Feed  Store 


Have  you  ever  studied  the  effect  of  molasses  feed  on  your  profits  ? 
Did  you  know  that  molasses  could  be  had  in  dry  form  ?  If  not, 
send  for  our  free  book  on 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

it  is  a  concentrated  pure  Porto  Rico  cane  molasses  in  DRY  form.  To  it  is  added 
a  small  percentage  of  sphagnum  moss,  which  is  a  fine  digestive  agent  and  appe¬ 
tizer.  Xtra-Vim  is  a  100%  value  food.  Contains  no  cheap, 
non-nutrient  fillers,  is  not  only  highly  palatable  and  nutritious 
itself,  but  renders  other  foods  more  palatable  and  more  easily 
digested.  It  replaces  pound  for  pound  of  more  expensive  grains 
selling  at  war  prices  and  causes  a  general  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  animal.  Xtra-Vim  is  dry  to  the  touch  and  is  put 
up  in  100-pound  bags. 

FOR  SALE  BY  GRAIN  DEALERS.  If  Xtra-Vim  is  not 
for  sale  at  your  feed  store,  get  our  Free  Book  and  prices. 

(in  ioo-ib.  Bags)  XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  30  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


E«oBsu°c*Ttirl 

_SNttP  AND  HOGS  I 

£TRAVIM  MOlASStlj 
FEED  CO. 

‘'••MOAA1T.  aattOB 


NEW-WRKEK 
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Wild  Garlic 

(Continued  from  page  330) 


from  infested  localities,  and  are  sown 
along  with  the  grain.  Thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  carry  it  from  one  farm  to  another, 
and  stock  may  spread  it  locally  by  car¬ 
rying  the  bulbs  and  bulblets  in  their 
hoofs.  When  infested  hay  is  fed  to  stock 
the  garlic  bulblets  may  drop  on  the  sta¬ 
ble  floor  and  be  carried  to  the  field  with 
the  manure.  Streams  running  through 
infested  localities  carry  the  bulblets  and 
distribute  them  over  the  lowlands  along 
their  courses,  especially  during  floods. 

A  Botanical  Investigation. — In  the 
Spring  of  1! >10,  the  Botanical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  began  experiments  in  the. 


which  will  require  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
weather.  Warm  weather,  as  a  rule,  fav¬ 
ors  the  action  of  the  oil.  After  this  time 
the  field  may  be  broken  and  planted  to 
corn,  cow  peas,  Soy  beans  or  some  other 
late  crop.  In  some  instances  a  small 
number  of  garlic  plants  may  come  up 
again  the  following  Fall  or  Spring  from 
the  bulbs  which  did  not  grow  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season  but  lay  dormant  in  the 
soil.  In  such  cases  spray  again  and 
plant  the  field  to  a  late  crop. 

The  Oil  And  The  Sprayer. — Orchard 
heating  oil  is  a  by-product  of  the  frac¬ 
tional  distillation  of  crude  oil.  Hereto¬ 
fore  it  has  been  used  mainly  for  heating 
orchards  to  prevent  injury  from  frost. 
The  price  of  the  oil  fluctuated  during  the 
past  three  years  between  five  and  seven 


WILD  ONION  FIELD, 

eradication  of  wild  garlic  in  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Jacob  Cronbach,  of  Mt.  5  er- 
non,  Indiana.  A  cultural  method  and  a 
number  of  chemical  sprays  were  tried  in 
1910  and  1911,  but  none  was  found  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  Spring  of  1912,  orchard 
heating  oil  was  tried  as  a  spray  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  The  oil  spray  killed  not 
only  the  tops  of  plants  but  penetrated 
down  and  destroyed  the  bulbs  in  the 
ground.  It  was  tested  again,  on  a  large 
scale,  in  1913  and  1914,  with  equally 
satisfactory  results.  The  tests  and  in¬ 
vestigations  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years  resulted  in  the  following  re¬ 
commendations  : 

The  Oil  Spray. — Spray  the  infested 
field  with  orchard  heating  oil  in  the 
Spring,  while  the  garlic  plants  are  in 
the  tender  leaf-stage  and  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  form  heads.  The  proper  time  in 
the  latitude  of  Southern  Indiana  is  be¬ 
tween  the  fifteenth  of  April  and  tin*  first 
of  May;  earlier  south  and  later  north  of 
this  latitude.  Spraying  done  later  when 
the  plants  are  in  head  is  useless,  as  it 
scarcely  injures  the  hard  fruiting  stalks, 
and  the  oil  can  not  reach  the  new  under¬ 
ground  bulbs  Avhich  by  this  time  have  be¬ 
come  separated  from  the  parent  plant. 
Warm  and  calm  weather  gives  the  best 
results.  Cold  retards  the  action  of  the 
j  oil  and  wind  wastes  much  of  the  spray 
by  blowing  it  away.  The  plants  should 
be  dry  at  the  time  of  spraying.  A  light 
shower  following  the  spray  will  not  in- 
terfvjre  with  the  action  of  the  oil.  Strain 
the  nil  through  at  least  two  thicknesses 
of  cheesecloth  and  apply  with  a  suitable 
sprayer  which  will  furnish  pressure  suf¬ 
ficient  to  distribute  the  oil  in  a  fine  mist- 
like  spray.  Apply  at  least  75  gallons  inn- 
acre  to  cover  all  plants  thoroughly.  It 
is  very  important  that  no  plants  are 
missed  In  case  there  is  any  failure  that 
portion  may  be  immediately  resprayed. 
For  best  results,  plow  the  infested  field 
in  the  Fall.  This  will  turn  under  and 
got  rid  of  dead  vegetation  that  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  proper  application  of  the 
spray.  It  will  also  encourage  growth 
of  the  dormant  bulbs  in  the  soil,  as  well 
as  the  bulblets  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  in  that  way  make  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  garlic  more  complete.  Cornfields 
that  c-annot  be  plowed  in  the  Fall  may 
be  raked  and  the  stalks  removed.  As  the 
oil  kills  most  plants  besides  the  wild 
garlic,  it  obviously  cannot  be  used  on 
fields  occupied  by  growing  crops. 

After  Cultivation. — The  sprayed 
field  should  not  be  disturbed  until  the 
oil  has  had  time  to  penetrate  down  and 
destroy  the  life  in  the  underground  bulbs, 


SPRAYED  AT  RIGHT. 

cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  f.o.b. 
Whiting,  Indiana.  In  tank  lots  the  price 
is  usually  two  or  more  cents  lower.  The 
oil  is  not  poisonous  to  stock,  or  harm¬ 
ful  in  any  way  to  the  soil.  The  spray¬ 
ing  outfits  employed  in  eradicating  wild 
garlic  by  the  method  recommended  above 
may  be  fitted  up  according  to  the  amount 
of  spraying  to  be  done.  A  field  sprayer 
is  recommended  where  wild  garlic  is  to 
be  eradicated  on  large  areas.  In  this 
type  of  sprayer  the  pump  is  mounted  on 
a  large  frame  two-wheel  truck,  and  is 
operated  by  means  of  gears  attached  to 
the  axle  of  the  truck.  It  furnishes  from 
80  to  150,  or  more,  pounds  of  pressure. 
The  boom  is  provided  with  six  or  more 
nozzles,  IS  inches  or  less  apart,  which 
throw  a  spray  covering  at  once  a  strip 
of  ground  eight  or  more  feet  in  width. 
The  prices  of  field  sprayers  range  from 
$50  to  $95.  A  comparatively  cheap 
sprayer  may  be  had  by  fitting  up  a  hand 
pump  outfit.  This  consists  of  a  single 
or  double-cylinder  hand  pump,  one  or 
two  pieces  of  hose  or  metal  connections, 
and  a  boom  provided  with  four  nozzles. 
This  outfit  can  be  mounted  upon  an  or¬ 
dinary  farm  wagon,  with  the  boom  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon  box.  It 
costs  from  $15  to  $35,  and  can  be  used 
for  spraying  smaller  areas.  An  orchard 
spraying  outfit  with  extension  rod  can  also 
be  satisfactorily  employed  in  spraying 
smaller  areas.  A  knapsack  sprayer  or  a 
small,  compressed-air  hand  sprayer  is 
recommended  for  spraying  small  patches 
scattered  over  the  field.  These  kinds  of 
sprayers  hold  from  four  to  five  gallons 
and  cost  from  $5  to  $15.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  rubber  is  readily  disintegrated 
by  the  oil  and  that  this  may  cause  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  by  clogging  up  the  noz¬ 
zles.  metal  connections  should  be  used 
instead  of  rubber  hose,  wherever  a  large 
amount  of  spraying  is  to  be  done. 

Other  Methods. — Among  other  meth¬ 
ods  tested,  the  following  are  recommend¬ 
ed,  in  cases  where  only  a  small  number 
of  garlic  plants  are  growing  in  the  field, 
as  the  next  best  after  the  orchard  heating 
oil  method  :  A  heavy  application  of  kero¬ 
sene  iii  form  of  a  spray,  or  put  on  with 
a  sprinkling  can;  crude  carbolic  acid  ap¬ 
plied  with  an  ordinary  oil  can ;  and  care¬ 
ful  hand  digging.  Any  of  these  treat¬ 
ments  must  be  applied  before  the  plants 
begin  to  head  out,  if  they  are  to  be  at 
all  effective.  In  rare  instances,  farmers 
have  succeeded  in  exterminating  wild 
garlic  on  a  larger  scale  by  persistent  cul¬ 
tivation  combined  with  certain  kinds  of 
crops.  F.  J.  HPAL. 


1915. 
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Planting  Iron  With  Trees. 

IN  regard  to  the  use  of  iron  scraps  in 
planting  fruit  trees,  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  are  aware  the  idea  that  this  practice 
i. ■  beneficial  has  been  prevalent  among 
many  horticultural  people  for  a  good 
many  years.  Iron  has  been  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  high  color  in  fruit  and  flow¬ 
ers.  So  far  as  we  have  any  reliable 
facts  on  this  matter  they  are  insufficient 
to  justify  this  theory;  nor  has  there  been 
any  satisfactory  evidence  presented  in  an 
experimental  way  to  show  that  iron  is 
beneficial  in  this  regard. 

Iron  is  present  in  soils  as  hydroxide, 
oxide,  hydrated  oxides  and  sulphides. 
These  compounds  are  red,  yellow  or 
brown  and  cause  the  main  colors  of  soil. 
It  is  extremely  rare  that  soil  does  not 
contain  enough  iron  to  supply  plants  in¬ 
definitely.  Next  to  oxygen,  iron  is  the 
most  abundant  essential  element  of  plant 
food,  constituting  about  -4 !/>  per  cent,  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  It  is  known 
to  be  an  essential  element  of  living  proto¬ 
plasm,  and  as  a  secondary  function  is 
known  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter 
of  plants.  It  has  been  found  that  of 
soils  derived  from  ten  different  geological 
formations  the  iron  content  in  an  acre 
G  2-3  inches  contained  the  following 
amounts  of  iron: — minimum  59,400 
pounds,  maximum  120.400  pounds,  aver¬ 
age  84,800  pounds.  These  are  enormous 
quantities,  and  practically  inexhaustible, 
especially  since  we  know  that  the  amounts 
removed  by  plants  are  insignificant.  Ir 
has  been  asserted  that  certain  soils  in 
Northern  Michigan  are  so  deficient '  in 
iron  that  the  plants  grown  in  them  do 
not  furnish  sufficient  iron  to  the  cattle 
nf  the  region  to  permit  of  full  maturity, 
but  the  writer  is  unable  to  vouch  for 
this  statement.  This  matter  might  be 
summed  up  by  a  quotation  from  Hall  of 
the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station, 
England,  as  given  in  his  book  on  “Fertil¬ 
izers  and  Manures” : 

A  very  widespread  opinion  is  specially 
current  in  horticultural  literature,  that 
high  color  in  Fruit  and  flowers  is  to  be 
associated  with  an  abundance  of  iron 
compounds  in  the  soil,  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  sulphate  of  iron  is  valuable  as 
an  adjunct  to  manures.  One  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  this  opinion  is  the 
bright  coloring  of  apples,  roses,  etc., 
grown  on  the  red  sandstones  and  loams 
of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  the 
red  hue  of  which  is  admittedly  due  to 
oxides  of  iron.  When  the  facts  are  more 
closely  examined,  they  afford,  however, 
little  support  to  such  a  theory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  plant  requires  very  little 
iron  indeed:  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  ash  of  a  plant  consists 
of  oxide  of  iron,  two  per  cent,  might  be 
taken  as  an  outside  limit,  so  that  the 
amount  of  oxide  of  iron  taken  from  the 
soil  by  a  heavy  crop  of  mangolds  (the 
leaf  of  which  is  specially  rich  in  iron) 
only  amounts  to  10  pounds  per  acre. 
Now  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  soil 
that  does  not  contain  two  per  cent,  (or 
20  tons  per  acre  in  the  top  nine  inches) 
of  oxide  of  iron  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  of  this  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  is  soluble  in  the  weakest  acids  and 
must  be  regarded  as  available  for  the 
plant.  Moreover,  the  red  sands  and 
loams  mentioned  above  show  rather  less 
than  the  normal  amount  of  iron  on  an¬ 
alysis;  the  bright  red  color  is  due  to 
some  variation  in  the  mode  of  deposition 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  not  to  any  ex¬ 
cess  in  their  amount.  These  facts  alone 
render  the  theory  improbable,  but  the 
chief  point  is  that  no  direct  evidence  has 
been  adduced  for  the  beneficial  effect  of 
an  application  of  iron  salts,  either  on 
color  or  yield.  From  time  to  time  ex¬ 
periments  with  iron  sulphate  have  been 
quoted,  but  they  have  never  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  to  raise  the  supposed 
increase  due  to  the  iron  beyond  the  range 
of  experimental  error.  Even  had  the  re¬ 
sults  been  positive  they  would  have  re¬ 
quired  further  examination,  because  the 
application  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  soil 
would  result  in  a  variety  of  secondary  ef¬ 
fects,  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  iron 
and  the  solution  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  other  bases  present.  As  far 
as  color  goes,  no  evidence  has  ever  been 
adduced  to  show  that  iron  plays  a  part; 
experiments  made  by  the  author  upon  ap¬ 
ples  gave  purely  negative  results;  and 
though  some  effects  upon  the  color  of 
carnations  were  seen,  no  positive  conclu¬ 
sions  could  be  drawn.  In  practice  the 
employment  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  either 
farm  or  garden  crops  may  be  dismissed. 

R.  c.  COLLISON, 

Associate  Agronomist. 

N.  Y.  Experiment  .Station. 


Hotel  Waiter:  “Are  you  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  been  ringing  all  the  time, 
sir?”  Farmer  Hayseed  (at  the  electric 
bell)  :  “I  dunno.  I  just  lost  me  collar 
stud  and  was  trying  to  dig  this  little  un 
out  of  the  wall  with  my  knife.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


Sign  your  name,  and  address 
a  postcard  to  me  like  this: 


Pay  Me  Only  5%  Profit 
By  My  New  Plan  A 

)  tell  you  of  my  new  plan  for  this  year.  I  want  to  send^^^^Hj 

nnrir  tivimr  to  o xit  cfxrloc mrtVP  fVlon  M7P  t'P  PVPf  .tfvsXhWS® 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 


I  want  to 

you  my  new  book — many  new  styles — more  than  were  ever 
presented  in  one  hook  before.  I’ve  got  a  big  offer  to  make 
you,  one  that  means  amazing  low  prices  on  the  famous 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Farmer  folks,  this  is  for  you.  I 
have  been  selling  you  buggies  for  15  years,  but  never 
before  could  I  make  you  the  offer  I  can  make  now.  A 


Split  Hicki 


have  been  sold  by  the  thousands  wherever  this  paper  goes 
Some  of  the  first  buggies  I  ever  made — 15  years  ago— 
are  still  giving  fine  satisfaction.  That’s  because  they 
were  made  of  second  growth  hickory — split,  not 
sawed.  I  want  you  to  write  my  name  on  a  post  ^ 
card,  just  as  1  have  printed  it  on  the  card  in  this 
advertisement,  and  put  your  own  name  and 
address  on  the  other  side.  Then  you’ll  get 
the  big  book  with  more  styles  in  vehicles 
shown  than  you  could  see  in  twenty 

stores,  two  hundred  illustrations. 

’  A 

Two  Years’  Guarani 

On  any  vehicle  I  sell  at  any  price. 

That’s  because  I  make  them  right, 
of  second  growth  Split  Hickory, 
and  Inspect  Every  Vehicle  My¬ 
self  Before  It  U  Shipped. 


V 30  Days’ 
lard  Driv¬ 
ing  FREE 


r  Any  time  of  the  year,  on  any  roads,  I’ll 
y  risk  any  vehicle  I  make  for  a  hard,  grinding 
road  test  before  you  decide.  If  the  buggy 
_  don’t  make  good,  it  costs  you  nothing,  and  I 
r  pay  all  freight  both  ways.  I  let  you  decide  after 
y  the  test,  and  by  my  5(/o  plan  I  give  you  the  best 
buying  proposition  you  ever  had. 

about  this  bargain 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mlg.Co. 

Station  225 

Columbus,  O. 


and  149  others.  It 

w ■  gives  you  intimate  inside  information  that  you  couldn’t  get 
anywhere  else.  It  prepares  you  to  know  vehicles  and  vehicle 
values,  no  matter  where  you  buy. 

Write  your  name  on  a  post  card,  and 
address  it  as  shown  here, 
vehicle  maker  i — ~ ^  Only- 

on  earth  could  possibly  make  you  the  startling  offer  I 
make  this  year.  It’s  ail  printed  in  the  book,  and  when 
1  send  it,  I’ll  send  you  a  big,  free,  new  Harness  Cata¬ 
log,  too.  Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 


My  Plan  Is  New 

and  I'll  tell  you  the  story.  No  other  v> 

O  n  north  non  1  /-I  non  < .  •  1  ,  .  m  ol.n  . .  ^ 


The  Ohio  Carrlai 
Manufacturing 

Station  225,  Columbus,  Ohio 


age 

Co. 


Let  Your  Boy  Plow  Like  a  IVIan 

But  Plow  Faster,  Easier  and  Better^^ 

No  mutter  what  kind  of 
walking  plow  you  have,  turn 
it  into  a  sulky  with  a 

WINNER 

Plow  Truck 

Saves  one  man.  Plows  any 
ground.  Kam1«m*  on  your 

_ _  m  horses.  All  weight  on 

10  ■  •>'C  "  \<r  wheels. More  evon  furrows. 

r\  f  Instantly  adjustable.  3  days’ 

UGyS  work  in  2.  With  or  without  seat. 

Free  Tyiq1~~ thcn  retun'  the  Winner — if  you  will  part 

(with  it.  We’ll  return  your  money  and  pay 
AI,I,  freight.  Special  Introductory  Offer  to  first  buyer  in 
any  nei  hborhood.  Write  today  for  free  book. 

^  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  61-77  Owego  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Mix  Your  Own  Concrete 
Feed  .Ferti  I  izer,  with  this  / 


SHELDON  BATCH  MIXER 

For  as  little  as  $11.50  you  can  own 
a  mixer  like  the  illustration.  Does 
nearly  all  a  $100  machine  d"es.  (lives 
“whirl-pool”  mix,  barrow  load  every 
3  minutes;  has  tilting  dump:  other 
big  features.  Write  imlay  for  my  cat¬ 
alog  and  30-dav  fit*©  l rial  offer. 


Sheldon  Mfg.  Co.,  4k>8,  Nehawka,  Nebr 


FEED  WITH! 


No  deafening 

racket.  Grinds  ear  corn,  al¬ 
falfa,  screenings  and  all  grain,  sep¬ 
arate  or  mixed,  swiftly,  silently  and  1 
_  at  lowest  gas  cost.  Lset  buhrs 
M  grinds  1000-3000  bushels. 

METZ 

\Try  t 


FEED  MILL 

,  Try  this  clog- proof  mill  10 days 
>n  your  farm  froo.  Give  H.  P.  '« 
of  your  engine  when  you  write,  j. 


Lntx  Mtg.  Co.,  213  East  Road, 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Prepare  NOW  for 


M  ■  *  W  w  M 


Utilize** 


CORN 

For  best  results — to  give  proper  plant 
nourishment  all  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  process 


HUBBARD’S 


Bont? 

AS  Hi 


FERTILIZER 

SOLUBLE  CORN 

And  General  Crops  Manure 

being  made  on  a  Bone  Base,  is  lasting  and  gives  the  plant  food  gradually.  It  is  such 
a  high-grade  and  well-balanced  Fertilizer  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  YOU  will  want  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  this  “different”  and  better  Fertilizer.  But  write  today  for  our  new  pamphlet, 
“How  to  Grow  Corn.”  Your  copy  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

Also  send  for  Hubbard’s  1915  Almanac.  It  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  on 
varied  farm  subjects,  and  will  be  found  interesting  and  of  great  assistance. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Address  Dept.  A  office  and  works,  Portland,  conn. 


T  M  H.  KUKAL  NEVV-YOKKEK 


March  C>,  1015. 
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We  will  be  pardoned  for  a  little  pride  in 
this  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  first  of 
these  horticultural  numbers  was  published 
21  years  ago.  It  contained  20  pages;  car¬ 
ried  about  40  columns  of  advertising  and 
required  about  two  tons  of  paper.  This 
was  printed  on  a  flat  bed  press  that  cost 
probably  $2,000,  and  was  folded  on  a 
separate  machine.  The  work  required 
all  told  about  12  different  operations, 
and  the  principal  operations  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1.000  units  an  hour.  This  number 
contains  04  pages,  with  color  covers.  It 
carries  145  columns  of  advertising;  and 
requires  55  tons  of  paper  to  print  it.  The 
quality  of  paper  in  this  issue  cost  $1,000 
more  than  it  would  cost  for  the  grade  of 
paper  generally  used  in  the  body  of  the 
paper.  The  printing  and  folding  is  all 
done  on  one  large  perfecting  rotary  press, 
which  receives  the  paper  in  large  rolls, 
and  delivers  a  paper  completely  printed 
and  folded  in  one  operation  at  the  rate 
of  0.000  copies  an  hour.  This  printing 
machine  was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000.  Another  source  of  pride  is 
the  business  facilities  of  the  paper. 
Formerly  the  offices  were  in  one  building, 
the  type  set  in  another,  the  printing  done 
in  a  third,  and  the  mailing  in  still  an¬ 
other,  all  being  on  rental  or  the  work  on 
contract.  Now  every  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  under  one  roof,  which  is  owned 
by  the  company  and  is  the  permanent 
home  of  the  paper.  But  the  source  of 
the  greatest  pride  to  us  is  not  found  in 
the  size  of  the  paper,  not  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  press  work ;  but  in  the  increased 
power  that  it  has  attained  in  service  to 
the  farmer  and  to  farm  interests.  This 
power  the  subscribers  have  given  to  it. 
We  hope  the  individual  capacity  of  the 
publisher  and  editor  have  improved  in 
21  years;  but  no  matter  what  their  indi¬ 
vidual  development,  they  could  not  lead 
a  following  of  forty-odd  thousand  with 
the  same  effect  that  175.000  can  ac¬ 
complish.  So  long  as  the  dead  beat 
thought  we  would  not  dare  publish  his 
record,  he  had  no  fear  of  us.  He  didn’t 
care  for  our  personal  opinion  of  him.  lie 
would  not  care  so  much  if  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  only  to  a  small  list;  but  when  his 
black  record  is  in  danger  of  going  to  175,- 
000  homes  in  every  farming  community,  a 
large  and  rich  section  of  the  country,  he 
knows  what  it  nn  ans,  and  he  has  come 
to  know  that  the  only  way  to  escape 
retribution  is  to  make  timely  amends. 

General  agricultural  interests  are  as¬ 
sociated  even  more  than  the  individual 
farmer.  Every  day  some  fool  proposition 
is  being  advocated  to  affect  agriculture 
adversely.  For  these  reasons  the  farm 
wants  a  fearless  champion  who  knows  its 
needs.  AYe  have  led  some  of  these  con¬ 
quests  in  the  past ;  and  the  harder  they 
have  been  contested  the  more  emphatic 
has  been  the  victory.  Without  175,000 
subscribers  backing  us  up  to  a  man,  we 
would  not  contract  to  bring  about  any 
rightful  reform  in  State  or  Nation.  We 
have  already  tackled  and  won  some  of 
them. 

Liberman  Dairy  Co.,  56  Boerum  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Interstate  Milk  &  Cream  Co.  (De¬ 
funct).  323  E.  111th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Bronx  Farms  Co.,  337  E.  157th  Street, 
N.  Y. 

When  the  first  named  concern  went 
out  of  business  the  Interstate  Milk  & 
Cream  Co.  was  organized  by  officers  of 
the  old  company.  Last  month  two  of  the 
officers,  Frank  Liberman  and  Henry  Fine- 
burg.  were  indicted  at  Utica,  N.  lr., 
charged  with  grand  larceny  in  the 
Trenton-Remsen  Milk  Co.  case.  Soon 
after  the  failure  of  the  Interstate  Milk 
Co.  the  Bronx  Farms  Co.  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  Frank  Liberman  as  treasurer, 
and  Solomon  Solomon,  who  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  company,  as  secre¬ 
tary.  Frank  Campbell,  who  is  reported 
to  be  an  accountant,  appeared  as  presi¬ 
dent.  No  doubt  Liberman  is  the  domin¬ 
ant  figure  in  the  Bronx  Farms  Company, 
as  he  was  in  the  others.  His  record  in 
connection  with  the  Liberman  Dairy 
Co.  and  Interstate  Milk  &  Cream  Co. 
isn’t  such  as  would  warrant  farmers  to 
extend  credit  to  the  new  venture.  Our 
records  show  that  farmers  have  had 
trouble  to  get  money  due  them  from 
Liberman’s  connections  for  a  dozen  years 
back.  The  dairymen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Utica  now  bid  fair  to  lose  a  good  many 


thousands  of  dollars  through  the  Inter¬ 
state  Milk  &  Cream  Co.’s  operations,  and 
no  doubt  other  sections  in  which  Liber¬ 
man's  concern  operated  have  fared  no  bet¬ 
ter.  The  history  of  Liberman’s  operations 
suggests  the  wisdom  of  caution  and  the 
granting  of  credit  only  if  proper  security 
in  the  way  of  a  bond  or  other  tangible 
property  is  given. 

I  have  formed  my  opinion  of  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  from  Eugene  Thwing,  but 
please  give  your  opinion  of  it  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

New  York.  E.  s. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  letter  from 
Thwing  Co.,  141-145  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York.  Would  like  to  know  if  this  is  an 
investment  or  just  “sucker  bait? 

New  York.  E.  L.  c. 

To  answer  the  last  query  directly  wre 
consider  the  letters  forwarded  about  as 
brazen  a  piece  of  “sucker  bait”  as  we 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  reading. 
The  letters  forwarded  the  subscribers 
are  identical — neither  of  these  men  seems 
to  feel  flattered  because  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  “representative  citizens,”  and  so 
favored  by  Mr.  Thwing;  very  stupid 
of  them.  Each  received  two  letters — the 
first  explaining  why,  the  second  offering 
the  recipient  the  privilege  of  sending  Mi*. 
Thwing  money  to  be  invested  in  the 
Purity  Products  Co.,  the  location  of 
which  he  fails  to  enlighten  the  indi¬ 
viduals  on  whom  he  confers  the  favor  of 
sending  the  money.  The  product — “Vel¬ 
vet-Balm” — is  described  as  a  cure-all  and 
beautifier  of  the  skin. 

Of  course,  the  hope  of  big  profits  is 
very  deftly  held  out,  but  Mr.  Thwing 
has  only  200  shares  to  sell,  and  it  is  a 
condition  of  accepting  the  money  that  he 
be  trusted  absolutely.  This  apparent  re¬ 
luctance  of  Mr.  Thwing  to  make  any 
promises,  extravagant  or  otherwise,  shows 
a  great  deal  of  caution  on  his  part — 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  on 
the  basis  of  false  px-omises  or  represen¬ 
tations  made  in  this  letter  could  never  be 
sustained.  The  meddlesome  post  office 
inspectors  with  a  nose  for  get-rich-quick 
literature  can  put  their  fingei’s  on  no 
word  in  these  letters  promising  any¬ 
thing.  Mr.  Thwing  even  tells  the  pros¬ 
pective  investor  that  he  may  lose  his 
money — so  the  investor  need  not  com¬ 
plain  if  his  money  evaporates  as  money 
put  in  investment  schemes  of  this  kind 
has  a  wTay  of  doing.  We  have  heard  of 
pouring  money  into  a  rat  hole,  but  in 
this  case  thex-e  is  the  possibility  of  dig¬ 
ging  the  rat  hole  out. 

I  enclose  a  circular  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Producers’  and  Consumers’  Trading 
Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  has 
the  earmarks  of  a  get-rich-quick  scheme 
of  which  your  readers  should  be  posted. 
I  do  not  quite  see  the  advantage  of  mem¬ 
bership  with  them.  c.  J.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  circular  makes  a  plea  for  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  100,000  names,  for  which  you 
are  obliged  to  buy  one 'or  more  shai’es  in 
the  company  at  $1.  The  alleged  purpose 
is  to  connect  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Reports  indicate  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
South  Dakota,  and  is  authorized  to  is¬ 
sue  $50,000  of  stock.  They,  however, 
give  no  reference  and  it  is  said  they  have 
established  no  banking  connections. 
They  decline  to  give  any  information  as 
to  their  previous  business  or  present 
standing,  and  as  an  excuse  state  they  are 
doing  nothing  as  yet.  They  simply  oc¬ 
cupy  desk  room  where  they  are  located 
and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  that  our  corres- 
pondent  sees  no  advantage  In  the  so-called 
membership. 

About  a  year  ago  you  paid  your  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  Standard  Home,  of  Bir- 
mingham,  Ala.  Some  10  days  ago  a  ne¬ 
gro  named  Wallace  asked  my  advice,  as 
they  had  some  seventy-odd  dollars  of  his 
money,  and  would  not  “come  across.”  I 
advised  him  to  write  you,  and  to  go  see 
the  Mobile  postmaster  and  see  if  he 
coull  not  “sick”  Uncle  Sam  on  the  covey. 
I  don’t  know  what  he  'id.  but  I  read  in 
the  paper  today  that  they  were  tangled 
up  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Birmingham 
for  misuse  of  mails,  and  something  like 
150  witnesses  were  appearing  against 
them.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  these 
old  acquaintances,  and  will  join  me  in 
the  wish  that  the  Government  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  services  to  the  public, 
will  initiate  them  into-  the  ancient  and 
dishonorable  order  of  horizontal  stripes 
while  enjoying  their  hospitality  at  Atlaii- 
ta  with  much  congenial  company  of  their 
high  moral  character.  M.  A.  P. 

Alabama. 

The  above  correspondent  is  modest; 
or  possibly  he  does  not  know  how  far  his 
influence  has  already  l’eached.  It  was 


at  his  suggestion  some  time  back  that  the 
Alabama  District  Attorney  sent  to  us  for 
the  papers  and  complaints  against  the 
Standard  Home  Company  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.  The  District  Attorney  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  officials  who  takes  his 
position  seriously  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  we  heard  that  an  indictment  had  been 
issued  against  the  officers.  The  matter 
seems  to  be  yet  in  court.  M.  A.  P.  de¬ 
serves  his  share  of  the  ci'edit  for  what¬ 
ever  results  may  follow. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  Wm.  C.  Moore  Nurs¬ 
ery  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  Y.  ?  Their  agent 
claims  that  they  bud  their  peach  trees 
on  wuld  roots  and  thereby  produce  a 
tree  that  is  long-lived.  J.  J.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  regard  the  claims  of  the  agent  of 
the  Wm.  C.  Moore  Nursery  Co.  of  New- 
ark,  N.  Y.,  as  pure  “guff.”  These  agents 
have  to  invent  some  sort  of  stoi’y  of  this 
kind  in  order  to  induce  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  to  pay  from  two  to  three 
times  the  price  for  stock  that  reliable 
nurserymen  selling  direct  are  chaining. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  times  warned 
its  readers  against  this  sort  of  tree 
agents,  and  the  houses  responsible  for 
them. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Eankike  Difference 


You  want  a  tractor  that  will  save 
money— one  that  can  work  all  the 
year  round,  on  all  kinds  of  jobs  — 
one  that  won’t  tie  you  up  a  couple 
of  weeks  on  the  spring  plowing 
because  the  ground  is  too  soft — one 
that  won’t  pack  the  soil.  Round- 
wheel  tractors  won’.t  do— you’ve 
.got  to  have  a  Caterpillar. 

The  Caterpillar  has  a  long,  wide,  endless 
track,  with  8  times  the  bearing  surface 
of  round  wheels.  Works  on  soft,  rough 
or  hilly  land.  Over  a  dozen  imitators, 
but  only  one  Caterpillar.  Holt  has  built 
it  for  the  last  10  years.  Over  2000  in  use. 


<a 

Rog.  UL  S.  Pott  Oft. 

Don’t  say  Caterpillar 
.unless  you  mean  Holt! 

Write  (or  Cat  A.I.  166.  It  tell* 
why  the  Caterpillar  wear*  so  well. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

Peoria,  Ill.  Stockton,  CaL 

50  Church  Street,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  SAVING  for 
BUSINESS  FARMERS 


YOU  can  save  money  if  you  buy  an  EXCELSIOR 
ENGINE  NOW.  And'  you  get  the  best  gasoline 
engine  that  it  is  possible  to  build.  We  are  so 
certain  of  that  that  we  say  to  you,  order  an 
EXCELSIOR  without  the  payment  of  a  single 
penny  in  advance,  compare  it  with  any  engine 
made  anywhere.  If  after  30  days’  trial  you 
find  the  EXCELSIOR  the  best  engine,  you  can 
buy,  then  keep  it;  if  not,  ship  it  back  to  us. 
Catalog,  telling  why  the  EXCELSIOR  IS  THE 
BEST,  sent  free  on  request.  Tell  us  the  size 
farm  you  own  and  we  make  you  a  SPECIAL 
OFFER,  but  to  save  MONEY,  ACT  NOW. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


If  you  are  now  accepting  someone  elses 
weights  when  buying  or  selling,  you  will  find 
it  profitable  to  read  this  Fairbank  s  leaflet  is¬ 
sued  expressly  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
To  get  full  weight  every  time  means  bigger 
annual  profits.  Don't  take  chances.  Be  surel 
— do  the  weighing  yourself  on  a 

FAIRBANKS 

PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 

Capacity  1,000  pounds.  Every  part  guaranteed 
— replaced,  free  of  charge  if  defective.  Extra 
large  platform;  large  faced  wheels;  new  arrow 
point  beam.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Mail  postcard  note  for  leaflet 
THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 
416  Broome  Street,  New  York  City 


Y on  Save  &8 

SPRING  SUITS 

Suits  and  Overcoats 


Our  1915  Style  Book  is  ready. 
It  contains  20  full-length  illus¬ 
trations.  Shows  what  style  suits 
and  light-weight  overcoats  well- 
dressed  men  will  wear  this 
Spring.  Also  40  samples  of  the 
most  pleasing  cloth  patterns. 

You  take  no  chances.  You 
see  the  styles  and  the  cloth. 
Just  fill  out  the  measurement 
blank  and  send  to  us.  Cloth  is 
strong  and  durable.  You  are 
doubly  protected  by  our  legal 
guarantee  and  our  “  Money  Re¬ 
funded  If  Not  Satisfied  ”  policy. 
A  safe  and  easy  plan  to  get  a  new 
•uit  made  to  order  and  still 
save  $8-  bend  today  for  Style 
Book  and  Cloth  Samples.  It’s 
FREE.  $10  to  $22. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  SI.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Roof  Protection  at  a  low 
cost  against  Fire,  Storm 
and  Lightning 

The  danger  from  lightning 
can  be  avoided,  roof  fires 
never  occur,  and  the  weather 
is  kept  out  when  your  buildings 
are  roofed  with 


Kan  neb  erg 


Metal  Shingles 

“We  Pay  the  Freight" 


Lightning  never  damaged  a  Kanne¬ 
berg  shingled  roof,  because  they  are 
fire -resisting.  Rain,  snow,  heat  and 
cold  stay  outside.  Kanneberg  Shingles 
need  no  repairs,  because  they  resist 
rust,  don’t  rot,  crack,  buckle,  curl,  nor 
fall  off.  Can  be  laid  on  low-pitch  roofs 
and  always  look  well.  Give  clean 
cistern  water. 

FREE — Send  for  our  big  catalog  at 
once  and  you’ll  SAVE  BIG  MONEY 
on  roofing  and  you  get  the  best  protec¬ 
tion.  Take  advantage  of  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Catalog  shows 
many  designs  and  sizes. 

Kanneberg  Shingles  come  singly,  8 
to  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters  2  feet  by  any 
length  from  5  to  10  feet.  You  can  put 
them  on  quickly.  Easy  to  lay. 

Write  for  catalog  and  give  dimen¬ 
sions  of  roof,  so  we  can  show  you  how 
little  it  will  cost  to  get  perfect  roof 
protection  for  years. 

Kanneberg  Roofing  &  Ceiling  Co. 

Est.  1886 

1428  Douglas  Street  Canton,  Ohio 


Ceiling  Co. 
1428  Douglas  Street 
Canton,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  at  once  to 


Name 


Address 


ZSUJ?E15u. 


up  your  soil  and  increase  the  yields.  Unless  you  add  HUMUS  and  PLANT 
FOODS  to  depleted  soils  you  cannot  expect  results. 

Herse  Manure  DIAMOND  BRAND  COMPOST  and  Odorless 

is  free  from  weed  seeds,  largely  HUMUS  and  abounds  in  plant  foods.  It  will  also 
stimulate  bacteriological  action  in  the  soil.  A  large  grower  aptly  says  “Stable 
Manure  is  the  only  thing  that  supplies  all  the  needs  for  truck  gardening, 
greenhouses  and  lawns,  with  one  application.  ”  Give  your  lawn  a  coating 
of  Compost  this  Spring — need  not  be  raked  of — it  will  hold  the  moisture  y 
during  the  summer  and  keep  your  grass  green.  Use  it  in  your  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens. 

Put  up  in  bags  100  lbs.  each.  Write  for  Circular  “H”  and  prices. 


NEW  VOPK  STABLE  MANURE  Co.  j V 

_  £73 WASHINGTON  STREET. _  JERSEY  CITV.N.  j.  . 


Illustrations  one-half  actual  size  of  the  watches. 


1893 


the  Dollar 
Watch 


1915 


It  cost  One  Dollar  in  1 893 

It  was  then  the  Wonder  Watch  of  the  day.  Here 
in  1915 — a  thinner  watch,  a  better  keeper  of  time, 
simpler  and  more  durable,  the  price  is  still  One  Dollar. 

It  is  today  the  greatest  monument  in  industry  to  the 
old  adage  about  doing  one  thing  and  doing  it  well. 

Twenty-two  years  have  brought  more  than  a 
thousand  improvements  and  the  fine  perfection  that 
goes  with  long  practice. 

He,  who  is  without  an  Ingersoll,  in  this  day,  is  a 
rare  individual. 

60,000  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  sell  these  watches.  If  your  dealt, 
does  not  a  dollar  will  bring  one  prepaid  from 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Read  what  this  Indiana  farmer  says 

“I  have  demonstrated  to  my  neighbors  that  I  can  produce  more  corn  with  one  of 
your  No.  72  Cultivators  and  with  only  2  horses  and  shallow  cultivation  than  they  do 
with  a  3-horse  cultivator.  I  bought  the  first  two-row  No.  72  Cultivator  you  sold  in  this 
state  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  and  the  next  year  I  bought  twelve  more — sold  six 
and  kept  six  for  my  own  use.  We  can  cultivate  in  one  day  90  to  100 acres.  VVe  think  we 
can  make  the  price  of  a  cultivator  by  getting  over  the  corn  when  it  needs  the  work. 

“I  can’t  see  why  a  farmer  would  buy  a  three-horse  cultivator  or  a  one-row  cultiva¬ 
tor  when  he  can  get  a  Planet  Jr  No.  72.”  J.  M.  AMOS,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Practical  farmers  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  No.  72  Planet  Jr  2-row  Cul¬ 
tivator.  “The  greatest  tool  of  its  kind,”  is  their  verdict. 


It  cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  28  to  44  inches  apart  at  one 
passage.  Works  crooked  and  irregular 
rows.  In  check  rows  and  listed  corn  it 
surpasses  any  other  tool,  and  as  a  single 
row  cultivator  it  is  also  unequaled.  Culti¬ 
vates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high.  Covers  two 
furrows  of  manure,  potatoes  or  seed  at  a 
time.  Never  leaves  open  furrow  next  to 
a  plant.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring-trip 
standards,  discs,  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and 
furrowing  shovel  to  work  in  any  soil. 


It  is  real  economy  to  use  Planet  Jr  Im¬ 
plements,  because  they  do  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  work,  cost  less  to  maintain,  and  last  a 

life  time! 

They  are  built  on  the  right  principles  and 
are  made  of  the  highest  grade  materials. 

Designed  by  a  practical  farmer  who  has 
successfully  met  his  own  farm  and  garden 
needs,  and  knows  how  to  meet  yours. 

Planet  Jr  tools  are  used  by  more  than 
2,000,000  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Every  Planet  Jr  is  fully  guaranteed. 


New  72-page  Catalog  (168  Illustrations)  free 

Describes  over  55  tools,  including  Seeders.  Wheel  IToes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows, 
Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write  postal  for  it  today. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 


TT  AYE  you  seen  the  latest  in  wagons? 

It  is  the  International  fifth  wheel 
(patent  applied  for)  and  it  is  worth  a  trip  to 
town  to  see.  Weber  and  Columbus  wagons, 
built  to  the  highest  standards  in  every 
detail,  are 

The  Only  Real  Fifth  Wheel  Farm  Wagons 

This  is  one  of  the  best  improvements  ever  put  on 
the  farm  wagon,  because  it  prevents  the  pulling  up 
or  pitching  of  the  front  bolster.  It  means  no  more 
bent  and  broken  king  pins  —  no  more  bent  and  broken 
circle  irons — longer  life  for  the  wagon,  and  easier 
work  for  the  horses.  See  the  International  fifth 
wheel  on  Wfeber  and  Columbus  wagons. 

If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  send  you  catalogues 
and  information  about  this  and  other  improvements 
on  farm  wagons  and  will  tell  you  where  you  may 
see  the  wagons. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


Champion  Peering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


Make  Every 
Cow  Pay 
A  Profit 


Your 

dairy  cows  are 
machines  for  making 
money.  The  profit  you 
reap  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  raw  materials  you 
give  the  machines  (your 
dairy  cows)  to  make  up  into 
profit.  If  you  use  the  wrong 
kind  of  raw  materials  your 
profit  will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  you  pay  too  much 
for  raw  materials,  you  lose  money.  Hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  successful  money-making  dairymen  have  found  that 

c\.OVER 
DAIR 

is  the  raw  material  that  works  up  into  dairy  profits  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  pays  a  big  percentage  of  profit  over  and  above  its  cost. 
Why  not  make  all  the  profit  you  can?  Your  work  is  not  increased, 
nor  your  investment  either.  It’s  j’ust  a  matter  of  right  feed  at  thd 
right  price.  Any  way  you  use  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  it  will  get 
results.  Use  it  alone,  or  in  place  of  bran  and  middlings  or  as  the 
foundation  of  a  high  protein  mixture.  And  don’t 
pay  §32.00  per  ton  for  a  ration  when  you  can  get 
as  good  or  better  results  at  about  §3.00  per  ton  less. 

The  more  money  you  save  the  more  profit  you  make. 

Use  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  for  biggest  profits.  '  100  LB5. 

FREE  Farm  Record  Book 

Your  feed  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Clover 
Leaf  Dairy  Feed,  also  Clover  Leaf  Calf 

Meal,  Clover  Leaf  Horse  Feed  and  ^ 

Peerless  Horse  Feed.  If  your 
■  dealer  does  not  handle  Clover 
Leaf  Feeds,  write  us,  mention¬ 
ing  your  dealer’s  name  and  we 
will  send  you  a  valuable  Farm 
Record  Book — absolutely  FREE. 

Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

303  Cloverdale  Road 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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'*U-  MANUFACTURED  BY  ^ 

^Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn — The  Corn  of  Gold;  the  earlies  i  and  best 

FIRST-EARLY  CORN  IN  EXISTENCE.  First  named  and  introduced  exclusively  by  us  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
has  now  become  the  most  popular  of  all  extra-earlies.  It  is  the  richest  in  flavor.  The  ears  are  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  but  what  it  lacks  in  size  is  fully  made  up  in  productiveness  and  quality.  The  stalks  can  be  grown 
closely  together  in  the  rows  and  in  good  soil  will  produce  three  to  five  ears  to  the  stalk. 

Burpee’s  Hailstone  Radish — The  quickest 

growing  of  all  white  radishes.  Ready  for  the  table  in 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.  T  he  flesh  is  solid,  crisp, 
and  mild  in  flavor. 

Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  Tomato— The 

earliest  real  first-class  tomato  for  the  family  garden.  The 
bright  scarlet  fruits  are  smoothly  round,  very  deep  and 
solidly  meaty,  with  only  a  few  quite  small  seed-cells,  and 
of  remarkably  fine  sweet  flavor. 


Burpee’s  Earliest  Way  ahead  Lettuce 

—The  name  “Wayahead”  was  suggested  by  one  of  our 
customers  as  aptly  descriptive  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  early-heading  varieties. 

One  of  the  surest  headers,  and  of  finest  quality 
throughout  a  long  season. 

Burpee’s  Fordhook  Bush  Lima  Bean 

— This  finest  of  all  Lima  beans  has  already  displaced  all 
other  varieties  of  potato  Limas. 


_ 


Five  of  the 
Finest  Fordhook 
Vegetables 

r  %  *  1  «■  **  r 

17  ofi  we  will  mail  one 

ror  Zb  Cents  packet  ?ach  of 

the  following  famous  Fordhook  Vegetables,  which  are 
unequalled  in  their  class.  No  other  small  collection  would 
quite  so  completely  fill  the  requirements  of  the  average 
garden.  These  are  tested  and  proved  Burpee  Specialties  that 
have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  wherever  used. 


Burpee’s  Fordhook 
Bush  Lima  Bean 


Buys  A11  of  the  Above  Five  of  the  Finest  Fordhook  Vegetables, 

/hC  which  purchased  separately  would  cost  50  cents.  Five  Collections 
Mailed  for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  fi  ve  separate 
addresses  if  so  ordered.  In  each  collection  we  enclose 
free  a  copy  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  on  “The 
Food  Value  of  Fresh  Vegetables,”  specially  prepared 
for  us  by  a  world-wide  authority,  and  illustrated  with 
thumb-nail  caricatures. 

As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies 

We  shall  include  with  each  collection  of  Five  of  the  Finest  Fordhook  Vegetables 
a  regular  10-cent  packet  of  our  Fordhook  Favorite  Asters,  embracing  all  of  the 
choicest  double  American  varieties  known  today. 


Burpee’s  New  Annual  for  1915 

The  leading  American  Seed  Catalog  tells  the  Plain  Truth  About  Burpee-Quality  Seeds  That* Grow.  With 
Colored  Plates  of  Burpee  Specialties,  this  bright  book  of  182  pages  shows  hundreds  of  the  choicest  vegetables 
and  most  beautiful  flowers,  illustrated  from  photographs  or  painted  from  Nature.  It  is  a  Safe  Guide  to  Success  in 

the  Garden.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  today.  A  postcard  will  do.  Kindly  mention  The  Rural  New-Y orker. 

. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PaBffiftrwA 
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MILKING  TIME 


Model  80 

Touring  Car 


/.  c.  b.  Toledo 


Are  You  Posted  on  This 
Motor  Car  Point? 


They  save  at  your  expense.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  cut  manufacturing  costs  they  lower 
the  quality  and  think  you  will  not  know 
the  difference. 

But  don’t  be  misled. 

Caro  equipped  with  the  plain  battery 
ignition  system  are  not  so  thoroughly  de™ 
pendable. 

There  is  but  one  system  which  furn¬ 
ishes  certain  and  uniform  ignition  under 
all  conditions. 

That  is  the  high  tension  magneto  system. 

Practically  all  of  the  highest  priced 
cars  have  it. 

So  has  the  Overland. 


PROBABLY  you  do,  but  possibly 
you  do  not,  know  enough  about 
automobiles  to  realize  the  necessity 
and  value  of  dependable  ignition. 

If  you  don’t  you  should. 

So,  for  your  own  information  and  pro¬ 
tection,  here  are  the  facts: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ignition — the 
battery  system  and  the  high  tension  mag¬ 
neto  system. 

Many  automobiles  nowadays  ha veonly 
the  ordinary  battery  ignition  system. 
Manufacturers  furnish  this  system  because 
it  is  the  cheapest. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

The  Willyr-^verland  Company, 

Dept.  127,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  and  post  paid 
your  book  entitled  ‘  ‘  Why  Do  You  Stay  Home  ?  ’  ’ 

Name . . 


Send  For  This  Big — Interesting  Book 


Home?”  It  is  an  instructive 
story,  a  sensible  story;  an  in¬ 
spiring  story.  This  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated,  clearly 
and  interestingly  written.  Send 
for  your  copy  at  once.  Use  the 
coupon.  Fill  it  out  now. 


This  book  should  be  read  by 
every  member  of  ever  yAmerican 
family.  It  tells  you  some  things 
you  probably  have  not  though# 
of — things  that  have  not  occur¬ 
red  to  you.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  “Why  Do  You  Stay 


P.  O.  Address 


Town 


County 


Model  81,  Roadster  •  $795 

Model  80,  Roadster  •  •  $1050 

Six— Model  82 — Seven  Pass.  Tonrin#  Car$H75 
Model  80,  4  Passenger  Coupe  -  •  $1600 

All  prices /.  o.  b.  Toledo 


5  Passenger  Touring  Car 


S  Passenger  Touring  Car 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Published  by 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 
333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York 


The  Rural  New  Yorker 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 


Weekly,  One  Dollar  Per  Year 
Postpaid 


Single  Copies,  Five  Cents 
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SHEEP  IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 

A  Sensible  Statement  About  Them. 

orOII  PASTURES. — Many  agricultural  writers 
seem  to  think  that  much  of  the  rough  and 
brush-covered  land  of  the  Eastern  States 
would  be  most  profitable  for  raising  sheep.  Sheep 
will  not  keep  down  the  red  raspberry  and  many  of 
the  young  tree  growths  as  well  as  cattle,  and  it  is 
my  experience  that  sheep,  if  pastured  on  an  old 
pasture 'continuously,  will  become  so  badly  infested 
with  worms,  especially  during  wet  seasons,  that  the 
losses  by  death  of  sheep  will  exceed  the  profits.  I 
am  certain  that  those  farms  of  the  Eastern  States, 
where  intensive  farming  is  practiced,  can  be  made 
to  pay  better  with  cows  than  with  sheep.  Yet.  here 
in  Washington  County.  N.  Y.,  more  than  one-half 
the  work  done  on  the  farms  is  done  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves;  the  dairy  business  is  very  confining. 


and  the  hired  man  is  in  many  cases  most  uncertain. 
<>n  the  other  hand,  if  one  can  be  content  with  a 
moderate  income,  sheep  can  be  made  to  pay  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment  provided  the  man  likes 
sheep  and  is  willing  to  give  to  the  business  of  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool-growing  his  undivided  attention. 

A  MERINO  FLOCK, — As  an  example.  1  have  a 
farm  in  the  southeast  part  of  Washington  Co., 
X.  Y.,  containing  130  acres  of  cleared  land.  The 
land  is  slightly  rolling  and  was  formerly  wet.  but 
is  now  drained  so  it  will  all  grow  good  crops  of 
corn,  oats  and  hay.  The  past  year  17  acres  were 
corn.  14  acres  oats,  five  acres  oat  and  pea  hay,  40 
acres  of  hay.  and  rest  of  it  was  pasture.  This  is 
about  the  usual  rotation,  and  with  a  purchase  of 
three  or  four  tons  of  bran  and  one  or  two  tons  of 
oil  meal  usually  furnishes  feed  for  160  to  200  De¬ 
laine  Merino  ewes  and  30  to  50  of  the  same  breed  of 
lambs,  of  which  the  ewes  are  kept  to  keep  the  flock 
good.  The  rest  of  the  ewes  have  grade  lambs  that 
be'-cin  to  come  in  September  and  continue  until 
February  1st.  The  fine  wool  lambs  come  in  March. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  13,  1915 


Thus  it  is  customary  to  sell  2.000  pounds  of  wool 
(Delaine)  20  or  50  fine-wool  wether  lambs  one  year 
old,  shorn  in  March  or  April  and  20  to  30  old  De¬ 
laine  ewes  for  mutton,  also  100  or  more  grade  lambs 
three  to  four  months  old  as  hothouse  lambs.  The 
ewes  average  over  10  pounds  per  fleece,  which  sold 
for  24  cents  last  year.  The  tine-wool  lambs  shorn 
usually  sell  for  six  cents  and  old  ewes  for  four 
to  five  cents. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS. — The  hothouse  lambs  are 
not  nearly  as  profitable  as  formerly,  as  they  now 
bring  from  $5  to  $7  at  10  to  14  weeks  old.  The 
sheep  are  kept  in  flocks  of  40  to  100  at  pasture  from 
May  1st  to  November,  when  they  are  usually  turned 
on  rape  sown  at  last  time  of  cultivating  corn.  This, 
it  it  is  as  it  should  be.  will  last  a  month,  and  will 
I  nit  them  in  fine  condition  for  Winter,  when  they 
are  housed  in  basement  barns  where  they  have 
running  water  and  salt  at  all  times.  They  have 


corn  fodder,  oat  and  pea  hay.  or  clover  hay  and  a 
grain  ration  one  pint  each  per  day,  one  part  oats, 
one  part  bran,  and  two  parts  corn.  The  lambs  also 
have  the  grain  ration  taken  from  the  Washington 
bulletin  on  lamb  feeding.  1  want  to  say  right 
here  that  the  hay  and  fodder  is  all  cut  in  season 
and  cured  and  housed  with  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather.  Late-cut  hay  is  never  fit 
to  feed  to  sheep,  and  corn  fodder  that  is  not  put 
up  as  it  should  be  is  poor  stuff.  I  can  get  just  as 
much  milk  from  my  sheep  fed  on  Timothy  hay,  cut 
while  it  is  in  blossom,  as  I  can  from  clover.  There 
are  SO  young  lambs  in  these  barns,  ranging  from 
one  to  50  days  old.  and  not  a  poor  or  pinched  look¬ 
ing  lamb  in  the  lot.  and  they  and  their  mothers  are 
fed  as  stated  above.  I  think  the  lambs  grow  just 
as  fast  as  they  do  in  Summer,  and  of  course  are 
free  from  worms. 

WORK  INVOLVED. — The  work  is  all  done  on 
this  farm  by  the  owner,  his  wife  and  one  man,  who 
is  employed  throughout  the  year.  There  is  the  in¬ 
come  from  100  hens,  one  acre  of  orchard  and  two 
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litters  of  pigs  are  fattened  and  the  surplus  sold. 
Due  cow  furnishes  milk  and  cream,  and  three  horses 
are  kept.  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  points  that 
I  consider  necessary  to  profitable  mutton  and  wool¬ 
growing  in  the  East. 

BREED  AND  FEED. — Delaine  Merino  ewes,  some 
of  which  must  be  bred  for  enough  ewe  lambs  of 
the  same  breed  to  keep  the  flock  good,  the  remain¬ 
der  bred  for  early  lambs.  I  prefer  either  a  Shrop¬ 
shire  or  Dorset  cross.  Second,  thoroughly  well- 
drained  land  that  can  be  plowed  often  to  keep  out 
parasites.  Wet  land  will  cause  lame  sheep.  Third, 
a  variety  of  foods  in  first-class  condition  for  Win¬ 
ter.  and  a  change  of  pasture  as  often  as  possible  in 
Summer.  Fourth,  the  owner  should  give  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  business  and  see  that  the  weaker  sheep 
are  given  a  good  chance,  and  the  old  sheep  culled 
out  and  fattened  for  market. 

THE  DO(J  NUISANCE. — I  have  kept  sheep  for 


over  30  years  and  lost  just  one  by  dogs,  but  some 
of  my  neighbors  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  1  once 
knew  a  case  where  two  dogs  killed  over  20  fine 
ewes  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  daytime.  That  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  no  dog  should  be  allowed  to  run  at 
large  except  on  owner's  premises,  and  I  have  tried 
to  enforce  my  opinion.  We  have  a  rifle,  a  shot 
gun  and  two  wolf-traps.  Our  near  neighbors  know 
that  we  do  not  like  dogs,  and  keep  their  dogs  at 
home,  which  is  the  only  place  where  they  are  of  any 
use  to  their  owners.  They  do  not  like  those  wolf- 
traps,  as  they  make  a  dog  lame,  and  there  is  no 
law  against  farmers  catching  wolves  in  traps.  The 
guns  are  useful  for  hawks,  woodchucks  and  scaring 
the  stray  dogs,  and  if  you  chance  to  hit  a  dog.  dead 
dogs  tell  no  tales.  We  live  within  six  miles  of  two 
large  villages  and  three  smaller  ones,  and  wander¬ 
ing  dogs  were  once  a  common  sight  about  the  farm, 
but  the  above  treatment  has  made  them  a  rare  sight. 
I  think  a  woven  wire  fence  could  be  made  to  stop 
dogs,  if  a  barbed  wire  were  placed  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  h.  r.  p. 
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A  PIT  SILO  IN  SAND. 

OME  time  ago  I  noticed  an  article  about  pit 
silos  made  by  plastering  a  circular  pit  in  the 
ground  of  such  diameter  and  depth  as  was 
convenient.  The  "Country  Centleman”  has  an  ex¬ 
tended  account,  and  I  have  bulletins  from  Western 
experiment  stations  about  them.  I  would  like  to 
build  such  a  silo,  as  I  think  the  silage  would  keep 
better,  especially  in  Summer,  below  ground  than 
above,  but  our  soil  is  sand,  pure  lake  shore  sand, 
and  a  local  mason  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
<  nee  assures  me  that  cement  mortar  cannot  be  plas¬ 
tered  on  sand  even  if  it  would  stand  up  until  say 
three  to  five  feet  were  taken  out  of  the  hole.  What 
do  you  know  about  it?  I  have  never  seen  it  tried, 
but  1  have  often  noticed  that  when  the  lake  cuts 


into  the  bank  and  washes  the  sand  away  rapidly  a 
vertical  or  almost  vertical  bluff  will  be  formed, 
sometimes  15  to  20  feet  high,  which  does  not  cave 
lor  several  days,  or  until  it  dries  out.  This  would 
seem  to  prove  that  there  would  be  time  to  make  the 
excavation  three  feet  deep  in  a  hole,  say.  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  before  it  would  cave.  We  also  have 
plenty  of  water  handy  and  could  wet  the  sand  be¬ 
fore  digging  it. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  plaster  the  sand  walls,  will 
you  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  following?  Make 
a  ring  of  concrete,  using  a  form  both  outside  and 
inside  and  say  four  feet  high.  Fill  this  with  con¬ 
crete  and  reinforce  heavily  with  rods  or  wire,  both 
horizontally  and  vertically.  Let  the  bottom  of  the 
ring  be  a  cutting  edge  formed  by  slanting  the  bottom 
from  the  inside.  See  diagram,  Fig.  141.  When 
this  has  set  remove  the  forms  and  raise  them  on  top 
of  the  ring  and  fill  again  as  if  to  build  above  ground. 
Now.  when  the  sand  is  dug  from  under  the  walls 
will  they  go  down,  and  can  the  process  be  repeated 
until  a  depth  of  say  25  feet  has  been  reached?  I 
noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  “Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can"  that  a  similar  method  was  used  on  the  Panama 
Canal  to  sink  pillars  for  foundation  for  piers  and 
docks.  This  was  in  swampy  land,  and  as  they  were 
to  be  filled  solid  very  heavy  walls  were  used.  If 
you  think  such  a  plan  reasonable,  what  thickness 
of  wall  and  what  reinforcement  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?  Also,  do  you  think  that  by  using  extra 
cement,  sand  without  any  gravel  could  be  used  for 
the  concrete?  It  is  seven  or  eight  miles  to  poor 
gravel  from  here.  If  the  walls  should  stick  we 
could  always  weight  them  with  sand  bags  to  al¬ 
most  any  limit.  There  are  no  stones,  and  practically 
no  stumps  or  other  troubles  liable.  o.  w.  s. 

Holland,  Mich. 

R.  X.-Y. — This  is  turned  over  to  our  readers  for 
discussion  as  the  best  way  to  settle  it.  lias  any¬ 
one  ever  tried  such  a  plan?  We  think  something 
like  it  though  in  heavier  soil  is  described  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  That 
sand  is  surely  the  best  soil  condition  for  a  pit  silo. 
We  think  the  plan  suggested  would  work,  but  have 
had  no  personal  experience. 


STARTING  A  NEW  BANK. 

THERE  is  a  movement  to  establish  a  national  bank 
here;  the  required  amount  has  been  already  sub¬ 
scribed.  all  by  local  men,  none  from  out  of  town. 
The  stock  is  over  $100  per  share.  A  majority 
is  owned  by  three  men.  the  balance  in  lots  from  one  to 
10  shares.  The  persons  owning  the  majority  want  to 
dispose  of  a  part  of  this  to  different  people  (farmers 
largely)  to  secure  their  business  and  influence,  they 
say.  I  have  been  asked  to  take  a  few  shares.  The 
men  who  are  promoting  this  are  of  my  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  have  always  known  them,  and  have  confidence 
in  them,  all  farmers,  well-to-do.  They  never  had  any 
experience  in  banking  business.  One  is  to  be  cashier, 
has  had  no  experience.  They  expect  to  hire  a  competent 
bank  man  to  start  it;  after  learning  the  business  they 
will  assume  charge. .  IV hat  is  your  advice?  In  case 
there  was  a  mismanagement  and  the  bank  was  closed, 
would  I  be  liable  for  the  amount  of  my  stock;  in  other 
words,  could  the  government  commence  action  and  com¬ 
pel  me  to  pay  the  amount  of  my  stock?  Would  I  be 
liable  in  any  other  way?  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  community  to  have  such  a  bank.  If  I 
can  be  of  service  to  our  community  by  helping  this 
along  I  am  willing  to  do  so.  reader. 

The  law  provides  that  “the  shareholders  of  every 
national  banking  association  shall  be  held  individ¬ 
ually  responsible,  equally  and  ratably,  and  no  one  for 
another,  for  all  contracts,  debts  and  engagements  of 
such  association,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
(heir  stock  therein,  at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  amount  invested  in  such  shares.”  If 


you  pay  $100  per  share  for  your  stock  and  the  bank 
later  gets  into  difficulties,  you  could  be  assessed 
ratably  with  the  other  shareholders  up  to  the  par 
value  of  the  stock.  Whether  you  should  go  into  the 
enterprise  is  a  question  of  business  policy  for  you  to 
decide.  If  the  people  who  are  putting  up  the  most 
money  have  had  previous  business  experience,  al¬ 
though  not  in  banking,  and  are  conservative  in  their 
outlook,  and  you  are  acquainted  with  them  and  with 
their  methods,  it  may  be  a  wise  policy  on  your  part 
to  enter  the  business.  Possibly  you  and  a  few 
friends  may  stipulate,  as  part  of  the  consideration 
■  »f  your  entering,  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  name 
nne  of  t lie  directors,  and  so  may  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  business.  m.  n. 


CROP  ADJACENT  TO  TREES. 

HAT  is  a  good  crop  to  sow  along  tlm  side  of  a 
patch  of  woods  which  seem  to  stunt  the  growth 
of  corn  and  potatoes?  I  would  like  a  crop  I 
could  feed  to  the  cows.  J.  n.  K. 

Rhode  Island. 

Cultivated  land  lying  adjacent  to  woods  is  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  as  productive  as  land  lying  beyond  the 
radius  of  the  shadows  of  the  trees  and  the  reach 
of  their  root  system.  In  the  first  place  its  fertility 
cannot  be  maintained  up  to  the  proper  standard, 
and  its  moisture  content  is  always  below  normal  in 
dry  weather,  and  in  times  of  long-continued  drought 
the ;  moisture  is  almost  invariably  nil.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  such  crops  as  require  full  sunlight  will 
not  thrive  well  in  partial  shade,  no  matter  how  well 
they  may  be  nourished  and  watered.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  corn  and  is  always  noticeable 
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in  a  field  upon  which  scattering  trees  of  some  size 
are  growing  or  if  adjacent  to  woodland.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  near  to  them  is  always  more  or  less 
puny,  and  many  of  the  stalks  coming  within  the 
radius  of  the  shadows  cast  by  the  trees  fail  to  bear 
ears,  and  those  that  do,  the  ears  are  inferior  in 
size  of  cob  and  quality  of  grain.  Cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans  would  probably  succeed  better  on  this  ground 
than  most  other  crops.  Neither  of  them  is  particu¬ 
larly  partial  to  full  sunlight,  both  are  rather  deep- 
rooted  and  stand  drought  fairly  well  grown  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill.  Both  are  legumes,  gathering  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  depositing 
it  in  the  soil,  greatly  to  its  benefit  and  improvement. 
They  are  also  rich  in  protein,  and  are  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  stock  food  either  in  the  green  or  dry  state,  but 
on  account  of  their  high  protein  content,  they  should 
be  fed  in  connection  with  corn  or  other  roughage 
of  correspondingly  low  feeding  value.  k. 

PROGRESS  OF  PROHIBITION. 

WOULD  like  to  ask  if  you  are  serious  when  you 
express  the  belief  that  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquors  will  really  be  submitted  to  'the 
States?  S.  B.  s. 

Entirely  so.  No  one  will  deny  that  we  have  super¬ 
ior  facilities  for  learning  the  sentiment  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  country  people.  It  may  be  stated 
without  any  qualifications  whatever  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  for  prohibition  is  growing  steadily  and  solid¬ 
ly  among  farmers  and  country  people.  History  is 
repeating  itself,  and  the  conviction  that  the  liquor 
traffic  is  wrong  morally  and  economically  is  grow¬ 
ing  just  as  the  feeling  against  slavery  was  devel¬ 
oped.  There  is  this  great  difference.  The  slavery 
ouestion  was  sectional,  the  temperance  movement  is 
nation-wide  and  nothing  can  now  stop  it.  It  has 
now  gone  past  the  period  of  fanatics  and  agitators 
and  has  become  an  economic  question,  like  the  tariff 
or  the  currency  problem.  So  long  as  it  was  a  moral 
question  only  prohibition  could  not  make  great  pro¬ 
gress  because  it  could  not  secure  the  backing  of  the 
classes  which  enforce  laws.  As  an  economic 
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question  it  touches  the  pocket  and  the  stomach 
which,  we  inffst  all  admit,  carry  more  votes  in  these 
days  than  heart  and  conscience.  We  think  it  will  be 
some  years  before  Congress  submits  an  amendment 
for  ratification,  and  probably  some  years  more  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  effective.  Such  slow  process  is,  we 
believe,  desirable  but  wo  have  absolutely  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  final  outcome.  The  work  will 
be  accomplished  largely  through  the  votes  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  country  people,  on  the  theory  that  the  money 
spent  for  liquor  is  a  loss  to  society  and  a  double  loss 
to  farmers  and  workmen  who  provide  food  and 
clothing.  It  is  probable  that  enforcement  of  such 
a  law  will  be  difficult  in  some  of  our  larger  cities. 
Violation  of  it  will  carry  its  own  penalty,  for  popu¬ 
lation  and  business  wi’.l  finally  leave  such  towns. 

COUNTY  AGENTS  NEEDED. 

T  seems  to  be  difficult  to  find  just  the  right  men 
to  serve  as  county  agents  or  advisers.  There  are 
many  men  who  possess  the  needed  knowledge  on 
farm  matters,  and  have  a  fair  understanding  of 
scientific  principles — yet  they  fail.  Their  failure  is 
often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  or  will  not 
consider  human  nature.  In  most  farm  neighbor¬ 
hoods  the  county  adviser  must  win  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers  first  of  all.  Unless  he  is  patient  and 
wise  enough  to  do  this  he  cannot  hope  to  make  any 
real  progress.  This  is  very  evident  to  anyone  who 
has  worked  among  farmers,  and  the  county  adviser 
to  succeed  must  have  tact  and  judgment  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  human  nature.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  the  older  States,  where  farmers  are  conser¬ 
vative  and  fixed  in  their  habits  of  thought.  We 
are  quite  frequently  asked  to  suggest  men  for  such 
position  and  the  last  request  carries  this  statement 
of  community  needs: 

I  wish  we  might  get  hold  of  a  man  30  years  of  age 
or  older;  one  who  is  interested  in  the  problems  of  coun¬ 
try  life,  who  loves  the  people  on  the  farm  and  if  possi¬ 
ble,  a  man  who  has  had  practical  farming  experience 
and  a  good  agricultural  college  training.  _  Personally, 
we  would  much  prefer  that  he  be  a  Christian,  of  good 
habits,  who  would  come  with  a  desire  to  remain  a  term 
of  years  and  make  a  place  for  himself  among  these 
people.  We  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  Federal 
cooperation,  but  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  us  that  they 
continually  change  their  men  about,  especially  here, 
where  a  man  cannot  do  his  best  work  until  after  he 
has  remained  in  the  community  ’ong  enough  to  gain 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Another  county  with  different  people  might  need 
a  younger  man  of  somewhat  different  type,  but  the 
point  is  to  select  a  man  of  good  judgment  who  knows 
how  to  approach  his  people. 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  realize  how  habit  and  fash¬ 
ion  influence  trade?  Here  is  a  case.  For  cen¬ 
turies  the  Chinese  have  been  drinking  their 
tea  clear.  It  was  a  decoction  of  tea  leaves  without 
milk.  Americans  acquired  the  habit  and  came  home 
to  tell  how  much  better  the  "pure  tea”  is.  Now 
the  Chinese  have  begun  to  use  condensed  milk  in 
their  tea  and  the  habit  is  spreading  all  over  China. 
It  was  started  by  a  condensed  milk  company,  but 
has  become  so  fixed  that  some  parts  of  China  will 
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go  into  dairying!  History  is  full  of  just  such  things. 
A  change  in  hats  among  the  rich  in  England  and 
France  nearly  ruined  the  trade  in  Canadian  beaver 
skins  two  centuries  ago.  If  we  could  only  make  our 
city  people  realize  that  eating  baked  potato  is 
fashionable  those  potatoes  in  the  Maine  storehouses 
would  put  on  silver  wings  and  fly. 


1915. 

SUCCESSFUL  FIGHT  WITH  QUACK  GRASS. 
Destroying  It  With  Buckwheat. 

THIS  is  how  we  kill  quack  arid  raise  a  crop  the 
same  season.  After  trying  for  several  years 
to  get  rid  of  quack  by  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  farm  papers,  and  the  vague  suggestions 
at  the  institutes,  the  result  was  more  failure  than 
success.  Hoping  to  find  a  plan  that  could,  under 
ordinary  weather  conditions,  be  depended  on  to  he 
all  success  and  no  failure  we  have  boiled  it  down 
to  the  following  practice,  which  has  routed  the 
quack  for  three  years  in  succession. 

We  select  it  field  that  has  been  cropped  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  to  get  rid  of  the  sod.  Hand  can  be 
plowed  Fall  or  Spring,  llun  the  spring-tooth  bar- 
row  its  much  .as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  quack 
from  showing  much  (if  .any)  above  the  ground.  In 
case  of  a  long  wet  spell  in  the  Spring  it  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  the  disk  harrow,  or  even  to  plow  it 
under.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  stuff  from  grow¬ 
ing  above  the  ground  by  keeping  the  surface  worked. 
No  matter  if  below  the  surface  the  ground  is  solid 
quack  roots,  as  we  have  had  it.  We  do  not  harrow 
to  get  them  out.  but  should  enough  quack  roots  conn* 
to  the  surface  to  interfere  with  the  har¬ 
rowing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  horse- 
rake  them  in  windrows  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  then  after 
drying  two  or  three  days  with  a  good 
breeze,  touch  a  match  to  them  and  they 
a  re  no  more. 

Now,  we  assume  that  .Tune  1b  has 
come,  and  that  the  harrowing  has  been 
a  success.  So  far  we  have  done  the 
harrowing  as  far  as  possible  at  times 
not  to  interfere  with  other  work. 

Some  time  during  the  next  lo  days  a 
little  extra  fertility  must  be  applied. 

If  manure,  about  four  loads  per  acre 
with  manure  spreader  or  a  little  more 
spread  evenly  by  hand,  just  before 
lime  for  the  next  harrowing.  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  ashes  can  be  quickly  applied 
from  a  wagon  when  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing.  but  do  not  get  on  too  much.  The 
object  is  to  get  a  quick,  rank  growth 
of  buckwheat  without  lodging.  l’»c- 
rween  July  1  and  July  4  broadcast 
about  :>d  quarts  per  acre  of  buckwheat. 

In  places  where  the  harrow  cannot  go. 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  hoe 
some,  then  add  a  little  extra  fertility 
and  seed  to  these  spots,  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  not  a  quack  root,  sur¬ 
vives,  and  the  land  is  in  the  cleanest 
possible  condition  for  Alfalfa  or  any 
other  crop.  I.oose  stones  must  occa 
sionally  be  removed. 

(Mir  work  is  now  done,  except  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop.  The  growing  crop 
will  make  fertilizer  of  the  quack  roots. 

The  “Summer-fallow”  man  must  keep 
on  with  the  work  during  the  hot 
weather  and  rush  of  other  work,  work¬ 
ing  for  nothing  and  losing  the  use  of 
the  land  for  the  season.  Last  year  a 
thunderstorm  blew  our  crop  as  "fiat 
as  a  pancake."  hut  even  then  we  har¬ 
vested  about  .'!<>  bushels  of  buckwheat 
per  acre,  which  with  the  straw  for 
bedding  makes  the  deal  a  long  way 
ahead  of  no  crop  at  all.  I  expect  this 
year  to  apply  the  treatment  to  a  piece 
of  sod  with  no  change  except  to 
use  tin*  disk  harrow  more  than  the 
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would  be  a  fierce  storm  of  protest  against  any  such 
change.  If  economy  is  needed  why  not  cut  out  the 
fearful  graft  of  the  franking  privilege  under  which 
Congressmen  stuff  flu*  mails  with  private  matter? 
Fig.  142  shows  a  stand  of  mail  boxes  mounted  on 
wheels.  This  picture  comes  from  Montana,  and  is 
a  familiar  sight  along  the  country  roads.  A  dis¬ 
carded  buggy  wheel  answers  well.  This  one  is 
mounted  on  a  stump,  and  the  plan  is  popular  with 
the  rural  carriers. 


HOGGING  OFF  CORN  AND  SOY  BEANS. 


T 


IK  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  the  high  price 
of  bogs  of  late  years  have  made  it  profitable 
to  allow  the  bogs  to  harvest  the  corn  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  into  the  field  about  .the  time  the.. corn 
hardens.  The .  yyork  of  tearing  down  the  corn  furn¬ 
ishes  just  enough  exercise  to  keep  the  hogs  in  good 
health;  however,  to  allow  them  to  eat  all  the  corn 
they  want  without  feeding  some  higher  protein  food 
is  not  the  most  economical  way.  so  usually  some 
tankage  or  middlings  should  be  fed  to  balance  this 
full  corn  ration.  Last  season  we  concluded  we 
might  just  as  well  save  the  money  used  in  buying 
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all  consumed.  The  rape,  which  on  account  of  dry 
weather  had  not  made  a  large  growth,  was  all  eaten. 
Usually  there  would  be  quite  a  growth  left  on  the 
ground  for  a  cover  crop  for  Winter.  As  soon  as 
feed  began  to  be  scarce  the  fat  hogs  were  taken  out 
and  young  stock  hogs  put  in  to  act  as  gleaners. 
These  52  hogs  were  taken  to  market,  having  done  all 
their  own  harvesting  during  the  entire  Summer, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  light  feed  of  old  corn 
while  running  on  clover,  no  purchased  feeds  being 
used,  and  the  health  and  growth  of  the  hogs  and 
the  profits  from  them  being  entirely  satisfactory. 
This  field  will  be  continued  in  corn  year  after  year, 
as  everything  goes  back  to  the  soil  except  what  the 
hogs  carry  away  in  their  bodies  as  they  walk  out  of 
i lie  field,  and  this  loss  will  be  made  up  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  commercial  fertilizer  each  year. 

Ohio.  iiOK.vno  markley. 


DRINK 


A  REMAP 
tions  \v 
( ’hancel 


war  has 


IN  THE 


AND  “POTATO  BREAD’ 

WAR. 

MAHKAIU.K  speech  on  English  war  coiuli- 
as  recently  made  by  Lloyd  Heorge, 
llor  of  the  Rritish  Exchequer.  The 
reached  a  critical  stage  for  both  sides.  Mr. 
Heorge  says  that  this  war  will  he  won 
as  it  were  in  tin*  workshops  rather 
than  by  the  men  on  the  battlefield. 
What  he  means  is.  the  equipment,  such 
as  weapons,  clothing,  tools  and  ammu¬ 
nition  is  more  necessary  than  anything 
else.  Food  can  he  supplied  by  other 
nations,  but  the  immediate  need  is  for 
the  equipment  which  English  workmen 
must  turn  out. 

Mr.  Heorge  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor 
is  doing  more  damage  to  England,  and 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the  Her¬ 
man  submarines  put  together.  This  is 
because  drink  destroys  or  weakens  the 
efficiency  of  the  workingman.  He  says 
that  Russia  has  prohibited  the  sale  of 
vodka,  which  is  the  Russian  whisky. 
The  prohibition  meant  the  loss  of 
$2X0.000,000  in  yearly  revenue,  yet  this 
has  proved  its  value  again  since  it  has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  Russian 
workmen  from  M0  to  50  per  cent.  Not 
only  so.  but  it  has  given  encourage¬ 
ment  and  hope  to  millions  of  women 
and  children,  the  home-makers,  and  in 
this  way  has  built  up  and  strengthened 
the  national  feeling. 

Mr.  Heorge  says  that  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance  told  him  that  any 
attempt  to  return  to  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  vodka  would  mean  re¬ 
volution  in  Russia.  France,  too.  saw  tin* 
menace  of  strong  drink.  She  could  not 
defend  her  national  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  endure  free  use  of  liquor: 
consequently  France  has  abolished  the 
sale  of  absinthe  by  a  vote  of  10  to  one. 
The  English  rulers  in  like  manner  real¬ 
ize  the  home  danger  from  drink  to  be 
greater  than  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
foe.  and  they  will  take  strong  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  Mr.  Heorge  made  another 
significant  statement. 


\  Package  of  Apple  Trees  52  inches  L  mig:  Weight.  Packed, 
Parcel  Post  ('barge.  1200  Miles,  40  Cents. 


Emir  Pounds; 


P  ring-tooi  h. 

Our  piece  for  treatment  this  year  has  some  live- 
for-ever.  which  we  expect  to  dig  out  with  potato 
hooks.  Could  some1  chemical  be  found  that  when 
sprayed  on  the  live-for-ever  would  burn  the  stalks, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  kill  that  out  too.  For 
a  garden  or  small  patch  where  no  crop  is  desired 
harrow  a  few  times,  make  it  rich  and  sow,  two  bush¬ 
els  buckwheat  per  acre  will  do  the  job. 

New  York.  a.  t„  hixes. 


RURAL  MAIL  CARRIERS  AND  WAYSIDE 
BOXES. 

SOME  of  our  people  are  greatly  troubled  over  a 
report  that  the  rural  mail  carriers  are  to  be 
discharged,  and  a  system  of  carrying  the  mails 
by  contract  installed.  Some  such  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  Postmaster-Oeneral.  He  claimed  that 
it  would  save  money  for  the  government  but  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  seem  likely  to  consider  the  change. 
It  would  he  most  unpopular,  for  the  rural  mail  car¬ 
riers  rank  with  the  teacher,  the  doctor  and  the  min¬ 
ister  in  close  relationship  to  the  farmer.  There 


these  concentrates  by  growing  a  substitute  for  them, 
and  wore  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  as  a  labor- 
saving,  money-making  proposition  that  we  feel  like 
passing  it  on  to  other  hog  growers.  We  planted  four 
acres  of  corn,  drilling  it  in  rows  ML_.  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  12  inches  between  the  stalks  in  the 
row.  We  mixed  a  pint  of  Medium  Hreen  Soy  beans 
with  each  gallon  of  the  seed  corn,  planting  them 
together.  This  gave  us  about  one-fourth  as  many 
bean  stalks  as  corn  plants.  They  grew  nicely  to¬ 
gether  and  ripened  about  right.  With  a  corn  crop 
of  about  7<»  bushels  to  the  acre  the  beans  grew  30 
inches  in  height  and  very  full  of  pods,  making  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  forage.  About  the  last  of 
July  we  sowed  Hwarf  Essex  rape  between  the  rows, 
stirring  the  ground  very  lightly  to  cover  the  seed. 

Fifty-two  hogs,  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds, 
that  had  been  running  on  clover  during  the  Summer, 
were  turned  into  this  field  and  told  that  the  matter 
of  eating  a  balanced  ration  was  up  to  them.  The 
first  few  days,  being  somewhat  hungry  for  corn,  the 
hogs  gave  most  of  their  attention  to  it.  but  after 
that  all  three  feeds  were  eaten  impartially  The 
beans  were  all  gone  first.  Ihe  pods  and  leaves  were 


Look  at  the  way  they  make  bread  out 
of  potatoes.  That  potato  bread  spirit  is 
something  more  to  dread  than  to  mock 
at.  I  fear  that  more  than  I  do  Field 
Ilindenburg’s  strategy,  efficient  though 


Marshal  von 
that  may  be. 

What  he  meant  was  the  fact  that  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  go  to  any 
reasonable  self-denial  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
of  national  feeling. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
to  change  the  feeding  habits  of  a  nation,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  direst  necessity  will  force  men  to  do  that 
willingly.  The  fact  that  the  Herman  people,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  the  Fatherland  and  help  their  coun¬ 
try  in  its  hour  of  need,  are  willing  to  substitute  po¬ 
tato  bread  even  in  part  for  bread  made  of  grain 
Hour  entirely  shows  a  spirit  which  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  yet  been  ready  to  adopt.  That  was 
what  Mr.  Heorge  meant:  that  this  willingness  to 
change  their  eating  habits  in  order  to  lie  of  service 
to  their  country,  if  need  he.  was  the  finest  evidence 
of  national  spirit  that  has  yet  been  shown. 

We  speak  of  this  for  a  double  purpose,  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  Herman  people,  and  the  strength 
of  their  cause  when  supported  by  a  strong  national 
feeling,  and  also  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  too.  it  becomes  necessary  at  times  for  con- 
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siimers  to  study  the  food  questions,  and 
if  need  be,  change  their  feeding  habits 
in  order  to  economize  themselves,  and 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  producer,  Right 
now  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  show 
some  of  this  very  spirit.  They  are  de¬ 
manding  and  eating  high-priced  bread, 
the  most  expensive  food  that  they  can  get 
under  present  conditions,  while  within  a 
few  miles  of  their  home  markets,  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  excellent  potatoes  are 
being  practically  given  away  through 
lack  of  a  market.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  American  consumer  to  show  some 
of  this  substantial  national  spirit,  not 
only  to  his  own  advantage,  but  to  the 
help  of  the  producer  whose  crops  will  be 
ruined  unless  they  can  dispose  of  them 
within  the  next  four  months. 


Cleft-Grafting. 

I  HAVE  been  at  work  ou  an  orchard, 
top-working  it  to  better  quality.  This 
will  be  the  fourth  year,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  finish  the  job  this  Spring. 
Some  of  the  grafts  bore  this  year  for  the 
first  time:  was  quite  successful  in  my 
work,  but  still  thought  I  should  do  bot- 


Mkthod  of  Inserting  Scions.  Fig.  145. 

ter.  From  75  to  N0%  of  the  grafts  grew. 
Suppose  one  would  cross  or  sot  the  scion 
the  least  out  of  plumb,  would  the  chances 
for  growth  be  improved?  Could  you  give 
me  a  picture  to  make  it  plainer? 

Millersburg,  Pa.  g.  s.  s. 

Some  authorities,  when  writing  on  this 
subject,  claim  that  it  is  imperative  to 
success,  to  set  the  scion  so  that  tlm  cam¬ 
bium  layers  of  the  scion  and  stub  come  in 
perfect  alignment.  Owing  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  thickness  of  the  barks  of  the 
scion  and  stub,  great  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  which 
renders  this  work  slow  and  somewhat  ted¬ 
ious.  The  most  experienced  in  this  work 
know  that  it  can  be  executed  much  more 
rapidly  by  setting  the  scions  with  the 
tops  slightly  projecting  outwards,  as 
shown  in  accompanying  picture.  When 
sot  in  this  oblique  manner  the  cambium 
layers  of  the  scion  and  stub  are  certain 
to  meet,  and  if  the  work  lias  been  well 
done  in  other  respects  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  considerably  greater  than  when 
the  scion  is  set  in  alignment  with  the 
stub.  When  preparing  the  scion  for  in¬ 
sertion  the  wedge-shape  should  be  cut 
up  to  the  lower  bud,  as  shown  in  cut  and 
be  made  somewhat  thinner  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  edge,  so  that  when  the  opening  wedge 
is  removed,  the  pressure  of  the  stub  will 
be  greatest  oh  the  outer  edge  where  the 
barks  meet.  The  scions  must  be  set  firm¬ 
ly.  and  should  be  thrust  down  so  the 
lower  bud  comes  just  above  the  bark  of 
the  stub.  k. 


Destruction  of  Fruit-tree  Pests. 

HERE  has  appeared  in  some  quarters 
of  late  a  tendency  toward  criticism 
of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  various 
State  boards  of  agriculture  in  their  fight 
for  the  elimination  of  the  various  insect, 
scale  and  rust  pests  which  are  so  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
laws  and  the  reason  for  their  enactment 
will  convince  one  that,  far  from  being  in¬ 
jurious,  they  are  for  the  best  interests  of 
everyone  concerned. 

These  laws  were  enacted  first  in  va¬ 
rious  of  the  Western  States,  where  the 
fruit  industry  is  better  organized  and 
more  carefully  conducted  than  in  some  of 
the  older  and  more  conservative  Eastern 
States.  The  movement  has,  however, 
spread  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  now 
in  nearly  every  State,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  are  statutes  which  allow  either  the 
State  agricultural  or  horticultural  de¬ 
partments  the  right  to  enter  any  premises 
on  which  are  found  evidences  of  San  Jose 
scale,  or  of  cedar  rust,  or  of  injurious  in¬ 
sects,  and  destroy  them.  Others  declare 


that  no  person  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully 
keep  any  trees  or  plants  affected  by  the 
scale,  rust  or  other  diseases,  and  declare 
such  infested  trees  and  shrubs  are  a  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance  and  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
proper  authority,  and  that  no  damage 
will  be  awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  in¬ 
fested  tree.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  the  cost  of  the  destruction  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  property  of  the  per¬ 
son  on  whose  lands  they  are  found.  And 
these  laws  have,  in  the  main,  all  been 
held  constitutional. 

These  laws,  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  person  whose  property 
is  destroyed,  may  seem  unjust,  yet  taken 
from  the  angle  of  the  people  at  large  they 
appear  to  be  the  only  means  by  which 
the  agricultural  interests  at  large  can  he 
protected  from  the  negligence  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  fruit  raiser.  It  is  conceded  that 
the  existence  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
country  depends  upon  the  suppression 
and  destruction  of  the  various  fruit  pests. 
The  laws  which  give  the  authorities  the 
right  to  destroy  the  infected  trees  arc  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in 
the  State  to  subject  individual  private 
property  to  such  reasonable  restraints 
and  burdens  as  will  secure  and  maintain 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  at  large.  This  right  of  the  State 
to  destroy  individual  property  where  the  . 
public  interests  are  involved  is  similar 
to  those  other  rights  generally  grouped 
under  the  head  of  police  power,  which 
give  the  people  at  large  the  right,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  dis¬ 
eased  plants,  to  prohibit  the  retail  liquor 
business  without  permission  of  the 
authorities,  to  forbid  the  keeping  of 
swine  without  a  permit  from  the 
board  of  health,  and  in  giving  to 
boards  of  health,  quarantine  of¬ 
ficers  and  milk  inspectors  discretion¬ 
ary  powers,  all  of  which  laws  have 
been  held  to  be  valid  and  a  proper  exer¬ 
cise  of  what  is  termed  (he  State's  police 
power.  These  laws  a  majority  of  the 
people  recognize  as  necessary  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  preservation  of  health  and  for  the 
best  material  interests  of  the  people  at 
large.  In  other  words,  this  whole  scheme  i 
of  destruction  of  private  property  works 
itself  down  to  the  idea  of  the  greatest  | 
good  to  the  greatest  number  and  that  one 
individual  may  not,  by  neglect  of  his  own 
property,  endanger  the  fruit  interests  of 
his  neighbors  and  so  of  the  whole  State. 
As  society  becomes  more  and  more  com-  ! 
plex  and  the  land  more  and  more  closely 
settled,  and  the  chances  for  the  spread  of 
the  various  insect  pests  is  made  easier 
thereby,  so.  little  by  little,  each  individual 
grower  gives  up  his  right  of  conducting 
or  neglecting  bis  fruit  growing  as  he  may 
wish  and  must  comply  with  the  helpful 
regulatory  laws  of  the  State.  M.  D. 

A  Torch  for  Insect  Killing. 

X  page  210  you  give  a  remedy  for 
woolly  aphis  and  it  brings  to  mind  I 
a  treatment  that  might  be  of  value. 
Having  extensive  young  apple  orchards  I 
have  been  troubled  quite  a  little  with 
nest-worms.  I  have  a  torch  which  car¬ 
ries  a  wick  for  igniting  an  atomizer  spray 
of  kerosene.  I  have  used  this  for  burn¬ 
ing  out  these  nests,  and  I  have  never 
noticed  any  injury  to  the  limbs  from  the 
flame.  Why  would  not  a  flame  be  of 
value  in  clearing  off  woolly  aphis,  oyster- 
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past  10  years  such  torches  have  been 
advocated.  Somehow  they  do  not  seem  to 
attract  popular  attention.  Is  anyone 
using  them  satisfactorily  now? 


Growth  of  Rye  Roots  and  Apple  Trees 

OW  far  do  flic  roots  extend  laterally 
of  a  rye  plant  that  is  five  feet  high 
at  maturity?  2.  What  variety  of 
apple  makes  the  largest  growth  in  two 
years  in  the  nursery  row?  i>.  r>.  c. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

1.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  facts 
about  the  growth  of  roots  of  rye.  The 
best  estimate  that  we  can  find  is  that 
roots  of  such  a  plant  would  extend  about 
IS  inches  on  each  side,  of  course  farther 
than  this  down  into  the  soil.  2.  After 
consulting  with  a  number  of  nurserymen, 
we  learn  that  Winter  Banana  and  Stark 
are  likely  to  give  the  largest  two-year  ■ 
growth  in  the  nursery  row.  Probably 
Winter  Banana  under  good  conditions, 
would  give  longer  growth  than  other  va-  i 
rieties. 


March  Id, 


Alfalfa  and  Snow  Drifts. 

ANYTHING  in  the  nature  of  an  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  wind,  unquestionably 
causes  beyond  it  (the  obstacle)  the 
lodgment  of  snow,  during  snowstorms, 
or  high  winds.  On  the  leeward  side  of 
buildings,  fences,  knolls,  slight  elevations 
and  even  on  comparatively  level  areas,  the 
Winter  snows  vary  from  no  snow  on  ex¬ 
posed  places,  to  several  feet  deep  in  the 
deepest  spots,  on  our  farm.  Snowbanks 
in  Spring  always  remain  a  long  time 
after  field  snow  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Yet  the  loss  on  wheat,  clover  or  Alfalfa 
caused  by  deep  snow,  or  snow  drifts,  is 
practically  nothing,  and  receives  no  at¬ 
tention.  But  the  foi’mation  of  ice  is  a 
more  serious  proposition.  Occasionally 
ice,  where  thick  and  remaining  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  on  wheat,  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
has  caused  some  damage.  However  that 
is  a  rare  occurence,  and  the  subject  of 
suffocation  of  crop,  by  either  snow  banks 
or  ice.  seldom  enters  into  our  calculations. 
Possibly,  the  ghost  residing  in  the  snow¬ 
bank  proposition  is  a  more  formidable 
thing,  than  the  real  enemy.  However 
Alfalfa  is  too  valuable  a  crop,  both  for 
soil  enrichment,  or  for  feeding-stock,  to 
be  stamped  by  imagination.  Scientists 
claim  there  ai*e  approximately  35,000  tons 
of  atmosphere  nitrogen,  worth  $10,500,- 
000.  over  every  acre  of  land,  in  the  great 
and  inexhaustable  aerial  sea  (the  atmos¬ 
phere).  Also  xx  pound  of  early-cut,  well- 
cured  Alfalfa  leaves  are  almost  equal, 
pound  for  pound,  to  wheat  bran,  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes.  T.  E.  martin. 

New  York. 


Genuine  Beurre  Bose 

We’llstakeourlastdollar onthisstatement.  Pick- 
iriK  season  last  of  October,  but  best  pricecan  be  ob-  J 
tainedif  cold  storaged  until  the  holiday  season. 

Known  to  sell  tor  |8. 50  a  barrel  about  Dec.  15th.  K 1 
We  pa;  all  freight  and  transportation  \ 

and  guarantee  delivery  in  perfect  condition. 

Direct  to  you— no  agent’ a  profits  to  pay.  Send  Agp. 
for  our  free  catalogue.  Helpful  information  ja 

from  cover  to  cover. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  A  SOM.  Box  20.  Seneoa.  N.Y. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds 

Trees,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  by 

mail,  express 
or  freight. 
Safe  arrival 
and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Every¬ 
th  i  n  g  you 
want  for 
lawn,  garden 
o  r  orchard. 
1200  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  stock,  60 in  hardy  roses  alone. 
45  greenhouses.  61  years’  experience.  192-page 
Catalog  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  (89) 

THE  STORRS&  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  566,  Painesville,  Ohio 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Spring  planting  we  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  stock  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Country.  All  stock  freshly  dug. 
and  net  In  cold  storage.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  send  us  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  Peaches  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  while  there  Is  a  full  list  of  varieties. 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which,  will  bring  .hem  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  lilt  AW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them — not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


1 1  ‘  Won  First  Prize  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

,  „  15TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  95  CENTS. 

}  r  }  Niagara  Grape  1  Eng.  Morello  Cherry  1  Abundance  Plum  1  McIntosh  Apple  1  Elberta  Peach 

1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Concord  Grape  1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  Burbank  Plum  1  Delicious  Apple  1  Niagara  Peaob 

3  St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry 

All  above  trees,  2  yr.,  4  ft.  high,  and  plants  first  class,  for  95c.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  send 
list  of  your  wants  for  special  prices.  Freight  paid.  WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  73  Weuslet  Ave..  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Peaches.  $5.00  per  100;  Apples.  Pears,  Cherries.  Plums  and  Ornamentals.  Everything  fresh 
dug  and  Guaranteed  strictly  first  class.  Freight  paid  proposition  and  Catalogue  FREE. 

Ij’Am oreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Solioliario,  3NT.  Y. 


WELLS 


GUARANTIED  TftUC 
TONAnE 

FRUIT 

TREES 


rUUMtr  6 Ms  iwtuio 
OAfWIUCJf.Y 


atogSa 


Everybody's  Favorite  Tree  and  Plant  Collection. 


-  - - -  15  Tree*  and  Plants  for  98c. 

1  Alexander,  early  (yellow)  reach,  1  Red  Astrakhan,  summer,  1  Mclniu*h  (.red),  winter  Apple,  1  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Summer  (yellow)  Pear,  J  Napoleon  eweei  (white)  1  Kurlv  Richmond,  sour  (red)  Cherry,  1  Orange 
Quince,  l  Ruroank  (amber)  Plum.  All  4 — 5  feet  high.  *  ~  •  *  **  — 

rants  2  year;  2  Wilder  (red),  3  Pieplant  roots. 

Special  Bargain  Price  98c.  If  yon  need  trees  in  larger  quantities  it  will  p 

wholesale  catalogue  Illustrated  in  Colors  and  buy  A l  trees  at  wholesale  prices. 


Grapes  2  year;  1  Concord,  blue,  1  Catawba,  red.  Cur- 

ay  you  to  write  today  for  our  big  free 

csaie  prices. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  J4,  Dansville,  S.  Y*  Dansville  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries . 


means  a  Jot  to  every  buyer — guaranteed  Sturdy,  Healthy  \ 
rue  to  Name  by  a  Arm  that  has  been  growing  ti  es*  right 


Guaranteed  to  “Make  Good”™daV. _ _ _ _ 

for  years — Apple,  Pear, Peach.  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees,  also  small  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock 

Direct  to  you  at  Growers 9  Prices 

Quality  before  price  Is  our  motto,  but  our  personal  supervision  of  all  trees  from  our  nurseries  to  you,  to¬ 
gether  with  up-to-date  facilities,  enables  us  to  sell  Kelly  Trees  at  low  prices-  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  our 
trees  and  prices.  1 1  is  our  only  salesman,  and  you  can  order  from  the  catalog  just  as  well  as  if  you  visited 
us  here  in  Dansville — why  not  do  both?  There  are  5  Kelly  Bros.,  each  handling  dilVereut  departments, 
and  we  bland  back  of  every  shipment.  Write  for  tho  Catalog  today— It’s  worth  while. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  256  Main  St..  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees  _ J 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct — save  agents’ profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Ettab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON;  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York 


APPLE  TREES— 300,000— PEACH  TREES 


Trees  that  will  grow  anti  bear  those  large,  tasty,  attractive  apples,  that  you  want 
for  your  table  and  for  which  the  market  bids  so  high.  From  splendid  parent  stock. 
Standard  ordwarf.  Many  varieties.  Remarkably  low  prices.— We  offer  300, 000  peach 
trees  that  represent  2S  years  of  untiring  selection  from  productive  trees  in  disease- 
free  orchards.  Buy  direct  from  us  —  save  money  to  start  with,  saving  worry  when 
trees  commence  bearing.  Low  prices.  Any  quantity.  Prompt  shipment. 
Guaranteed  true-to-namc,  hardy  and  well  rooted.  Full  description  in 
our  1915  Fruit  Book  showing  our  full  line  of  large  and  small  fruits 
with  the  latest  cultural  methods.  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Box  8  ,  Ynlezville,  Conn. 


A  Peach  Orchard  Insures  Your  Life 


The  owner  of  a  big  orchard  was  asked  if  he  carried  life  insurance.  “No/' 
was  the  reply.  “  Why  should  I  ?  I  have  about  five  thousand  trees.  Part 
of  them  are  bearing  now;  part  will  bear  in  a  year  or  two.  If  the  trees  are 
given  good  care,  they  will  net  at  least  $5  each.  But,  suppose  they  are 
utterly  neglected — not  cultivated  nor  pruned  nor  sprayed — even  then  they 
ought  to  net  a  dollar  a  tree  every  year.  No,  my  money  in  trees  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  in  life  insurance.” 

Peach  Trees  That  Pay  Dividends 

An  orchard  of  Ray,  Elberta,  Carman,  Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Greensboro,  will  pay  even  in  the  “off  years.”  Thoughtful  business 
men,  especially  farmers,  should  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Peach 
growing.  Write  our  Service  Department  for  some  facts  about 
the  profit  in  fruit-growing. 

'  Our  1915  Catalogue  Free  to  You 

This  is  the  best  and  most  helpful  book  we  have  ever 
published.  Full  of  facts  for  experienced  fruit-growers 
and  amateurs.  Send  for  a  copy — it  is  yours  for  the 
asking,  and  is  fully  as  valuable  as  an  expensive 
text-book. 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 

Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  In  the  Wcrld 
Box  594,  BERLIN,  MD. 
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RECORD  OF  YOUNG  PEACH  ORCHARD 

IVE  years  ago  the  writer  visited  a 
young  peach  orchard  which  was  then 
maturing  a  line  crop  of  most  beautiful 
fruit,  and  became  very  much  interested  in 
peach  culture.  I  purchased  a  40-acre 
tract  for  which  I  paid  $335.  and  through 
which  the  same  knob  ridge  ran.  On  top 
of  it  there  lay  at  200  feet  elevation  above 
the  valley  about  nine  acres,  mostly 
desired  and  level  enough  to  cultivate. 
This  orchard  is  located  four  miles  from 
tlie  farm  on  which  I  live,  and  this  dis¬ 
tance.  together  with  the  steep  hill  and  a 
soil  not  naturally  strong,  has  kept  me 
from  inter-cropping  to  much  advantage 
so  I  have  done  the  cultivating  principally 
with  an  extension  reversible  cutaway 
disk  barrow  followed  up  with  a  cover 
crop  of  rye  or  cow  peas.  Good  elevation 
litis  proven  to  be  a  very  important  fac- 
tor  in  getting  a  crop  of  peaches  from  my 
lives,  and  had  the  orchard  been  located  in 


'THIS  RURA.L, 

orchard  on  it  is  valued  by  the  owner  at 
many  times  its  original  cost,  and  why 
not?  EMIL  V.  IIELI.EU. 

Jackson  Co.,  Indiana. 

Transplanting  Fruit  Trees. 

WILL  young  fruit  trees  do  as  well  if 
planted  temporarily  close  together 
in  row,  and  one  year  later  trans¬ 
planted,  as  they  would  if  planted  per¬ 
manently  at  once?  n. 

This  plan  of  planting  trees  close  to¬ 
gether  and  transplanting  them  later  is 
practiced  by  a  good  many  fruit  growers 
and  usually  with  considerable  success. 
It  saves  space,  and  enables  the  farmer  to 
cultivate  his  fields  to  better  advantage 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  little  trees 
were  planted  all  over  the  field.  Trees 
closely  planted  in  these  rows  may  be 
trimmed  and  watched  to  better  advantage 
than  where  they  are  spread  out.  and  at 
three  or  four  years  old.  after  making  a 
fair  growth  in  these  rows,  may  be  dug 


I  he  low  land  I  would  not  have  had  fruit 
the  past  two  seasons. 

The  cultivated  orchard  consists  of  four 
acres  of  five-year,  1  \'-±  acre  of  four- 
year.  and  2%  acres  of  two-year  trees,  also 
one  neri  of  one-year  trees.  On  the  side 
of  the  hill  too  steep  to  cultivate  with  a 
team  are  2%  acres  of  four-year  peach 
and  one  acre  of  five-year  sweet  and  sour 
cherry  around  all  of  which  a  heavy  hoe 
Is  used  and  the  weeds  and  other  wild 
growth  mowed  down  each  season  with  a 
scythe.  I  do  not  like  this  steep  part  of 
the  orchard  and  yet  it  gave  me  some  good 
fruit  the  past  season,  which  has  been  a 
year  remarkable  for  the  fine  peach  crop 
on  the  hills.  In  case  a  profitable  inter¬ 
crop  was  grown  the  cultivation  was  not 
charged  against  the  orchard. 

Greensboro,  Carman,  Early  Crawford, 
Elberta,  Globe,  Crosby,  Smock  and  Sal- 
way  are  the  varieties  planted,  and  are 
satisfactory  except  Globe  and  Crosby ; 
the  former  being  a  shy  bearer  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  inclined  to  overbear,  resulting  in  small 
fruit.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
only  about  half  the  trees  have  come  into 
bearing  the  venture  shows  a  good  net 
profit  to  date. 

Fig.  145  shows  writer  standing  by  a 
row  of  Carman  trees  holding  a  fifth- 
bushel  basket  filled  with  Carmans,  and 
it  was  in  this  package  that  the  early 
fruit  was  sold  direct  to  customers  in 
the  nearby  towns.  The.  mid-season  and 
later  fruit  was  picked  in  cantaloupe  bas¬ 
kets  holding  over  one-third  bushel,  the 
lids  placed  on,  and  hauled  to  market  in 
farm  wagons,  using  bolster  springs  to 
break  the  jolts  from  rough  tracks  and 
lessen  bruising  on  long  hauls. 

Expenditures. 

Owner’s  labor  235  days  at  $1.25 

per  day  .  $293.75 

Use  of  team,  147  days  at  $1.50 

per  day  .  220.50 

Hired  labor  and  spray  material  248.29 
( 'ommercial  fertilizer  and  ashes  25.00 
Labor  hired  in  fruit  harvest.  .  .  .  153.15 

Int.  on  land  and  expenditures..  175.85 


Total  $1,116.54 

Income. 

Profit  from  inter-crops .  $110.00 

Peaches  sold  the  fourth  Summer  78.50 
Peaches  sold  the  fifth  Summer  1,535.00 

Total  $1,723.50 
Less  total  expenditure .  1.116.54 

Net  gain  $606.94 
The  land  is  considered  not  decreased 
in  value  and  therefore  is  not  counted  from 
the  net  gain.  Indeed  the  land  with  this 


up,  properly  trimmed,  and  then  put  in 
their  permanent  places.  <  >f  course  the 
habit,  of  growth  of  trees  should  be  consid¬ 
ered,  as  naturally  a  tree  with  a  small 
compact  head  may  be  more  closely  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  row  than  could  other  varieties 
which  broaden  out,  and  occupy  more 
space. 


Apricot-Plums  in  the  West. 

I  HAVE  paid  some  attention  to  plums 
and  plum  varieties,  and  I  wish  to 
write  just  a  word  about  these  new 
plums.  Here  wo  raise  all  the  good  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  and  some  Japanese.  Some 
lack  a  little  in  hardiness,  it  is  true,  but 
most  of  them  can  be  raised  if  given  prop¬ 
er  care,  and  if  one  cared  to  keep  setting 
out.  Gold  does  well,  though  it  is  poor  in 
quality. 

Two  years  ago,  last  Spring,  I  bought 
two  one-year  trees  of  Kaga.  We  had  a 
few  plums  the  second  season,  and  last 
year  we  had  two  gallons.  I  took  some  to 
the  county  fair'  and  they  created  a  sen¬ 
sation  right  among  all  the  good  old  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Japans.  They  are  not  extra 
large  and  not  so  fine  raw,  but  stewed 
they  are  excellent.  Cooking  brings  out 
the  apricot  flavor,  and  they  e  itirely  lack 
that  bitterness  common  in  most  cooked 
natives.  At  first  the  color  of  the  fruit 
is  mottled,  but  if  let  hang  they  become 
dark  coppery  red.  They  are  firm  fleshed 
and  would  ship  well. 

There  are  four  of  this  class  of  plums, 
Kaga,  Toka,  Ilanska,  and  Inkpa.  Kaga 
is  a  very  spreading  grower,  the  others 
are  said  to  grow  upright.  The  fruit  of 
all  is  similar.  Kaga  is  the  only  one  I 
Lave  fruited.  Toka  had  a  few  plums  but 
they  fell  during  last  Summer’s  drought. 
I  would  guess  that  Toka  was  larger  but 
lacked  a  little  of  the  color  of  Kaga.  They 
bloom  rather  early,  but  not  so  early  as 
the  Japans. 

These  plums  are  hybrids  of  the  Chin¬ 
ese  apricot  with  the  native  plum.  They 
were  originated  by  Prof.  Hansen  of 
South  Dakota.  I  consider  them  the  most 
promising  plums  I  know  of,  for  South¬ 
ern  Iowa,  even  if  they  were  intended  for 
standing  a  more  severe  climate.  I  do  not 
know  the  conditions  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  these 
plums  should  not  be  tried  in  all  plum¬ 
growing  sections,  and  where  something  of 
hardiness  is  required  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  be  especially  valuable. 

WENDELL  T*.  WILLIAMS. 
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CASE  25 


Discount 
Cash 


Complete  $1350—5%  {? 

If  We  Equipped  and  Priced  as  Others  Do 

$1239- 

Of  the  30  medium-priced  cars — from  $1250  to  $1500 
— the  CASE  costs  the  least. 

This  is  the  only  car  that  comes  completely  equipped 
with  Extra  Casing,  Tire  Cover  and  Extra  Inner  Tube  On 
Rim,  Weed  Non-Skid  Tire  Chains,  and  Eight-Day  Clock. 

On  any  other  car,  men  have  to  pay  extra  for  all  these  necessary 
features.  The  farmer  requires  them  even  more  than  the  man  in  town. 
Because  you  drive  in  the  country  six  days  to  his  one.  You  are  much 
more  remote  from  garages  and  service  stations. 

These  features,  with  5  per  cent  discount  that  we  give  if  cash, 
amount  to  precisely  $1 10.25. 

Add  this  to  the  price  of  any  other  car  in  this  class,  and  it  costs 
you  more  than  the  CASE  “25”  complete  at  $1350. 

Or  deduct  it  from  the  $1350  price  of  the  CASE,  and  this  car  costs 
but  $1239.75,  on  their  basis  of  equipment. 

Hidden  Values 

CASE  buyers  count  this  low  cost  an  extreme  advantage.  Yet 
these  cars  have  never  been  sold  on  price.  They  are  winning  men 
everywhere  because  of  the  way  they  are  made  and  the  stuff  that's  in  them. 

These  are  the  “unseen  values”  in  the  vitals  of  a  car.  And  you 
must  rely  upon  a  maker’s  ability  to  build  them  right.  Also  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  embodying  them. 

Your  Safeguard 

In  both  of  these  respects  CASE  stands,  as  you  know,  without  a  peer. 

We  have  won,  through  more  than  70  years,  acknowledged  leader¬ 
ship  as  makers  of  farm  power  machinery.  And  motive  power  is  the 
basis  of  an  automobile.  So — when  it  comes  to  you,  as  it  must,  to  rely 
on  the  name  behind  some  car — 

Remember  that  CASE  means  utmost  security. 

***** 

And  remember  that  CASE  cars  are  sold  by  our  own  organization. 
AH  over  America,  and  beyond,  it  handles  this  car  in  connection  with 
our  other  products.  Hence  we  save  thousands  where  other  makers 
must  spend — in  selling.  And  so  we  spend  in  many  ways  for  better 
materials  and  workmanship.  These  are  ways  where  others  must  save. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  tells  you  of  many  of  the  places  where 
we  spend  to  your  advantage.  Before  you  buy  a  car,  have  this  book 
and  learn  the  facts  that  save  your  repair  bills. 


NOTE— A. k  u« 
also  for  our 
19  15  catalog 
picturing  and 
describing 
CASE  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machinery, 
Tractors.  CASE- 
Raoino  Tractor 
Gang  Plows, 
Corn  Shelters, 
Hay  Balers  and 
Road  Ilachin- 
ery  Sent  free, 
postpaid. 


CASE 


The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 

(282) 


J.  I.  Case 


You  Can  Increase 
Your  Crop  Yields 


Rigid  main  frame 
Cutlery  steel 

bearings 


Regardless  of  condi¬ 
tions  your  yields  will 
be  larger  if  you  use  a 


ClZt&W&V  D.A 

Harm 


No  other  disk  harrow  of  any  make  or 
style  approaches  the  Cutaway(Clark) 
Double  Action  for  pulverizing  the  soil, 
for  saving  time  or  for  saving  horses. 
The  rear  disks  al ways  cut  just  midway 
between  where  the  fore  disks  cut. 
Every  inch  of  the  soil  is  pulverized  and 
aerated.  With  the  Cutaway  (Clark) 
Double  Action  Harrow  you  can  save 


Harrow 


25  to  33^  in  time.  Compared  with  any 
single  harrow  it  does  50  %  more  work 
with  the  same  horse  power.  It  is  made 
in  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
farmer.  The  disks  are  of  a  special  steel 
rolled  to  our  own  analysis  and  forged 
sharp.  The  bearings  are  dust-proof  oil- 
soaked  hardwood,  perfectly  lubricated. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Cutaway  (Clark)  Double  Action 
Harrow.  If  he  doesn’t  handle  Cutaway  (Clark)  tools,  write  us  at  once. 

We  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  new  catalog. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 
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SAMPLES 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEED 


l 


We  are  trying:  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab¬ 
solutely  pure.  Red,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  lleld  seeds> 
with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed' 

tt  l  lle  todnv  for  free  Bomplrs  an<l  Inst  ructions 
•'  Ho  to  to  Know  Good  Seed." 

0.  U.  S00T1  ii  SON,  23  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on 
any  soil  or  climate  east  of  the  Missouri  River;  howtosow; 
how  to  harvest;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  “  Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  our 
seed  is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  dodder  free  and 
09%  pure.  We  can  furnish  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota 


D SEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
1  our  neighbors’ addresses. 
Rockford,  Illinois 


and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

PDIMAJ  Al  FAI  FA  We  have  the  Genuine  Grimm 

unimm  HLi  HLiH  as  well  as  Hansen's  great  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  "Dakota  30”  and  Nebraskaseed. 
A I  IT  A I  CA  Dl  AkITC  A  sure  and  economical  way  ot 
6tLr  it  Li  H  iLHli  I  O  beginning  the  new  hardy  va¬ 
rieties. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  can  furnish 
grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Arc  of  highest  quality  that  can  be  produced— fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  free  catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Fox  223  Mechanicsbure,  O 


PROFITS— THE  SEED 


makes  or  mars 
your  crop.  Our  FREE  catalog  is 
a  potato  “  eye-opener.”  70  varieties.  Northern 
grown.  Soil  perfectly  adapted.  Smooth,  handsome, 
healthy  tuhers  plus  a  frost-proof  storehouse.  WRITE  ROW. 
A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  10-20,  Aldridge  Bldg.,  Fishers,  Ontario,  Co.,  N.  T. 


Grow  More  OATS 


Wood's  Trade  Mark 

Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds 

are  best  qualities  obtainable, 
of  high  tested  germination 
and  purity. 

WOOD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 

for  1915  gives  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  about  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  best  methods  of 
preparation,  seeding,  etc.,  to 
secure  good  stands  and  good 
crops.  Mailed  on  request. 

Write  for  Catalog,  and 
prices  of  any 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed, 
Seed  Grain  or  Seed 
Potatoes  required. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS. 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


INSIST  ON  YOUR  DEALER 
FURNISHING  SEED  OATS  IN 
BAGS  BEARING  THIS  TAG 


Fancy  Redeemed 

SEED  OATS 

FROM 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO., 

WAVERLY  NEW  YORK 


FRONT 


Th«e  are  SELECTED  STOCK  from  which  f.!« 

Mb.  light  oat»  and  pin  oati  have  been  removed  leav¬ 
ing  only  ihe  Lew  heavy  oata.  They  have  been  redean* 
ed  lo  remove  foul  aeed  and  dirt  and  before  ahipment 
have  been  te«tcd  lo  insure  high  germinating  qualities*  * 
If  you  plant  oati  to  raiae  oata  and  get  ihe  large*! 
return*  for  your  work  and  investment,  it  will  pay  you 
to  plant  only  aewf  that  will  grow  and  produce  atrong 
plant*  f  aJ*e  and  light  oaU  will  not  grow,  aod  pin 
Oata  grow  pin  oata.  Good  oata  with  atrong  germinat¬ 
ing  qualitiea  produce  atronger  plant*  insuring  Luge* 
return* 


And  Alfalfa  Guide 


We  supply  you  absolutely  free  6amplei 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Ou 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  c  m  buy;  High  in 
Purity,  Strong  in  Germination.  Abo  on  request  we 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Write  today  sure  for  free  samples  and  literature  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  field  seeds. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS. 

Dept  K,  Ligonlcr,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cow  Peas,  Cantaloupe  Seed  gf^'joy! 

Delicious,  Early  Elberta.  new  and  old  fruits;  low 
prices.  Bridueville  Nurseries,  Myer&Sons.  Bridoeville,  Del. 


Everbear?n'o'  Strawberries 


a  success.  Circular  Free. 

WILLARD  B  KILLE,  Swedesliaro,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

=  =  Daw  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50  ?* 
II  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1.50  |1 
If  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50  Ii 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


Brow  the  choicest  procurable!  Grow  the  oats  that 
broke  all  records  for  yield  per  acre  and  weight  per 
bushol.  Grow  the  oat  that  Is  bred  especially  to 
suit  your  soil  conditions,  grow 

CORN  BELT  OATS  (Gartons  No.  5) 

Of  earliest  maturity,  with  strongest  straw  and 
thinnest  hull.  The  large  berries  carry  pure  white 
grain  of  richest  quality.  Write  for 

FREE  Samples  and  Illustrated  Catalog 

Learn  all  about  our  100  #  pure  oats  and  money- 
back  guarantee.  Write  a  postcard  today. 

Garton-Cooper  Seed  Co.,  Bax  123  Sugar  Grove,  llliooil 


Buy  pure  seeds  at  bulk  prices.  Saul’s  Seeds  for  field, 
garden  or  flower  bed  come  up  right,  because  carefully 
selected. 

Specialties— Early  Eureka, the  most  productive  White  Ensilage  Corn; 
Yellow  Ensilage  Corns;  Saul's  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  Clover,  Lone 
Pod  Peas;  Every  variety  of  Grain,  Vegetable,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Write  for  1915  Annual  now  and  get  right  ou  seed  values. 

CHARLES  F.  SAUL,  227  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


saui 


315 


seed 


annu 


& 


May  all  b©  kept  for  on©  year  on  the  product  of  one  acre.  It  is  hardly  believable.  Keeping  seven 
co  w  a  f  or  a  whole  j  ear  on  one  acre  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  milk.  Rom*’  Eureka  Corn 

3  800  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  ensilage.  Figuring  nt  the  rate  of  50  lbs. 
t  will  f» 


l  feed  seven  cows  lor  one  year  and  enough 


produced  in  one  year  on  one  acre  70  tous  and  I 

of  ensilage  per  day,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  this  amount  i 
left  over  for  261  feeds.  This  enormous  crop  won  our  $50.00  gold  prize. 

We  offer  $100.00  In  ffnld  to  the  flr«t  party  break  Imr  thin  record  vlth  Roan’  Eureka  Corn. 
Every  bag  or  crate  of  Eoss^Kureka  Corn  bears  our  trade  mark — ihe  man  holding  the  stalk  of  corn.  We  do  this 
for  your  protection,  because  there  has  been  so  much  corn  sold  as  Eureka  which  is  not  Ross'  Eureka  and  does  not 
produce  the  Game  results. 

Ross’ Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

Grows  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves,  greatest  number  of  ears.  The  four  heaviest  acres  of  this  corn  in 
one  year  gave  a  total  yield  of  200  tons  and  96  lbs.,  an  average  of  50  tons  and  24  lbs.  per  acre.  This  is 
not  much  above  the  average  yield  for  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  if  it  is  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 

Roes' Eureka  Corn  shelled  is  always  shipped  in  ourtrade-marked  burlap  bags  and  oar  corn  is  shipped 
in  rat-proof  trade-marked  crates  holding  70  pounds.  Either  buy  direct  of  us  or  some  of  our  agents  who 
have  the  genuine.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  quotations. 

ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY,  57  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass,  j 


GROUND 

LIME 

STONE 


$1.50  BULK -BAGS  $2.50 

WRITE  FOR  FREIGHT  RATES 

ROCK-Cl'T  STONE  CO. 

531  Union  BLlg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|  :  Dusting  the  Apple  Orchard  :  | 

Part  II. 


WE  may  now  consider  the  cost  of  ap¬ 
plication.  tin*  time  required  and  so 
forth.  These  figures  are  shown  in  detail 
in  the  following  table,  which  must  he 


10  per  cent  of  arsenate  of  lead.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  equally  as  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  were  secured  with  this  mixture. 
Standardizing  the  Process. — It  re¬ 


TAP.I.E  1.  Data  on  Time  and  Methods  of  Application,  Gi.idden  Orchard, 

IIolley,  New  York. 


Bate 

of 

applica¬ 

tion. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

trees. 

Material  used,  and 
strength. 

Quan¬ 

tity 

used. 

Time  required.  ' 

Cost. 

Cost 

per 

tree. 

Horse. 

Man. 

Machine. 

La¬ 

bor. 

Mate¬ 

rial. 

Total 

cost. 

Hrs. 

Min. 

lira. 

Min. 

lira. 

Min. 

(Lbs.) 

May  13 

43 

1  Sulfur  80.  lend  nr. 

l  100 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

20 

j!  .20 

$  5.28 

$  5.48 

.1  27 

June  1 

-  Kill 

1 

18 

I 

18 

0 

39- 

.39 

8.45 

8.84 

205 

June  IS 

43 

1  195 

1 

• 

28 

1 

28 

0 

44 

.44 

10.30 

10.74 

.250 

Totals. 

455 

3 

20 

3 

20 

1 

43 

SI. 03 

$24.03 

$25.06  $.582 

May  13 

41 

1  Sulfur  40,  lead  ar- 

l  80 

~ 0 

42 

42 

0 

21 

$  .21 

$  2.27 

$  2!  48  *.060 

June  1 

41 

>  senate  10.  gyp- 

4  170 

1 

24 

1 

24 

0 

42 

.42 

4.83 

5 . 25 

.128 

June  18 

41 

)  sum  50. 

1  ltd) 

1 

18 

1 

18 

0 

39 

.39 

4.5-1 

4.93 

.12 

Totals. 

410 

3 

24 

3 

24 

1 

42 

81.02 

$11.04 

$12.06 

$.308 

Lime-sulfur  solu- 

Gals. 

May  14 

43 

tion  (32°)  2.5  gal- 

(375 

6 

(4) 

0 

00 

3 

00 

$1.80 

$  3.83 

$  5.63 

$.131 

June  1 

43 

Ions,  lead  arsen- 

4  375 

*0 

no 

0 

00 

3 

00 

1.80 

3. as 

5.63 

.131  i 

June  18 

ate  3  pounds. 

(350 

0 

00 

ti 

00 

3 

00 

1.80 

3.57 

5.37 

.124 

and  19 

43 

water  to  make 

100  gallons. 

Totals. 

1.100 

♦18 

00 

18 

00 

00 

$5.40 

$11.23 

$16.03  $.386 

♦Estimated  from  careful  record  taken  on  time  required  to  treat  thirty  trees. 


studied  carefully.  Time-  involved  is  the 
actual  time  required  in  the  operation, 
not  tank-filling,  transportation,  etc. 

Comparison  of  Cost. — It  is  evident 
from  the  table  that  the  materials  for 
dusting  are  more  expensive  than  those  for 
spraying,  but  that  the  labor  cost  for 
spraying  is  much  greater  than  for  dust- 
i  iug,  so  that  the  cost  per  tree  is  much  the 
same.  It  should  he  noted  that  the  time 
involved  is  actual  time  of  operation  and 
that  in  spraying  the  time  involved  in  driv¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  orchard  and  in  filling 
the  tank  is  not  included.  The  figures  used 
in  making  the  computations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Horse  labor  at  10  cents  per  hour, 
man  labor  tit  20  cents  per  hour,  lime- 
sulphur  solution  at  12  cents  per  gallon, 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  at  IS  cents  per 
pound,  sulphur  at  $2.50  per  hundred, 
ground  gypsum  at  $8  per  ton.  None  of 
these  is  exactly  correct,  hut  they  have 
been  employed  in  order  to  compare  with 
the  work  of  previous  years.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  the  materials  the  price  men¬ 
tioned  is  an  estimate  or  is  based  on  large 
quantities  at  shipping  point.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  figures  that  dusting  in  this 
orchard  was  five  times  as  rapid  as  spray¬ 
ing.  In  another  orchard  where  the  trees 
are  smaller  and  conditions  for  spraying 
very  unusual,  dusting  was  only  two  and 
one-half  times  as  rapid  as  spraying. 

Mode  of  Application. — In  all  kof  the 
work  we  have  regarded  it  necessary  to 
dust  every  row  from  both  sides.  The 
horses  have  moved  at  a  good  gait  and  no 
stops  were  made  at  the  trees.  The  dust 
mixture  has  been  applied  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  driven  with  a  2^  horse-power 
j  horizontal  gasoline  engine.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  on  page  332  shows  well  the  out¬ 
fit  used  and  the  method  of  applying  the 
mixture  by  long  vertical  sweeps  of  the 
outlet  tube.  In  commercial  work  it  would 
be  desirable  to  drive  with  the  wind  and 
against  it.  In  that  way  the  mixture  can 
be  kept  off  team  and  operator  and  the 
wind  assists  in  bringing  about  perfect  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  applications  have  b  en 
made  at  any  time  of  day  and  no  particu¬ 
lar  attention  has  been  given  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  moisture  on  the  foliage.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  hairs  on  fruit  and  leaf 
are  sufficient  to  hold  the  mixture,  hut  that 
dew  aids  in  gelatinizing  the  lead  arsenate 
of  the  mixture  and  thus  increases  adhe¬ 
siveness. 

Mixture  Used.  —  The  mixture  used 
most  has  consisted  of  20  per  cent  pow¬ 
dered  lead  arsenate  and  80  per  cent  re¬ 
fined  sulphur  flour.  The  sulphur  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  finely  ground,  and  at  least  95 
per  cent  of  it  will  pass  a  screen  of  200 
meshes  to  the  inch.  This  is  very  much 
finer  than  the  usual  grade  of  flour  or  of 
the  sublimed  flowers  of  sulphur.  Dusting 
mixtures  containing  the  above  ingredients 
are  already  offered  on  the  market,  but 
they  can  readily  he  made  by  individual 
growers  themselves.  In  dusting  mixture 
No.  2.  mentioned  in  the  table.  50  per 
cent  of  the  mixture  is  filler  composed  of 
finely  powdered  gypsum,  and  tin  re  is  only 


mains  to  be  determined  whether  there  is 
any  advantage  in  using  such  a  mixture 
or  whether  half  as  much  material  of  the 
pure  ingredients  is  not  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  will  be  noted  that  nearly  three 
pounds  of  the  dust  mixtures  were  applied 
per  tree  each  time.  A  standardization  of 
the  whole  process  will  doubtless  follow, 
hut  for  the  present  the  grower  who  wishes 
to  use  the  dry  method  will  have  to  expe¬ 
riment  for  himself.  It  will  be  better  t<» 
use  an  excess  of  material  rather  than  use 
too  little.  An  80-20  mixture  applied  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  1%  pounds  per  tree 
each  application  should  prove  effective; 
likewise  an  application  of  three  pounds  of 
40-10-50  mixture  should  prove  equally  ef¬ 
fective  ;  perhaps  the  safest  mixture  for 
trial  in  1915  would  he  the  pure  ingred¬ 
ients  85  parts  exceedingly  finely  ground 
sulphur,  15  parts  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead,  applying  1%  to  three  pounds  per 
tree  each  time. 

Protecting  The  Operator. — Anyone 
using  a  dusting  mixture  containing  sul¬ 
phur  should  plan  to  protect  his  eyes  from 
the  dust.  A  slight  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
the  eyes  may  cause  them  to  smart  severe¬ 
ly  until  the  sulphur  dust  works  out  aud 
is  wiped  from  the  lids  with  a  handker¬ 
chief.  In  case  of  necessity,  this  should 
be  done  at  short  intervals  until  the  sul¬ 
phur  is  all  removed.  The  eyes  may  easily 
be  protected,  however,  by  securing  a  pair 
of  goggles  such  as  are  used  by  autoinobil- 
ists.  It  is  essential  that  the  goggles  fit 
rightly  about  the  eyes.  These  provided 
with  a  rim  of  soft  wool  felt  to  exclude 
dust  are  the  best.  The  danger  from 
breathing  dust  seems  to  be  rather  slight. 
In  commercial  work  there  is  little  excuse 
for  inhaling  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
the  mixture  and  since  the  mixture  is  low 
in  poison  the  danger  is  remote.  On  the 
other  hand  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  breathing  the  dust.  Many 
chemical  houses  manufacture  arsenate  of 
lead  and  place  it  on  the  market  in  pow¬ 
dered  form.  The  lead  must  be  very  fine 
and  free  from  grit  else  it  will  not  stick 
to  the  trees.  The  exceedingly  fine  sulphur 
has  been  prepared  especially  for  these 
experiments  and  at  the  present  writing 
can  he  had  only  in  the  commercial  dust 
mixtures. 

Suggestions  From  The  Experiments. 
— The  above  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  needs  of  the  commercial 
orehardist  in  mind.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  application  of  the  method  has  a 
much  wider  range  of  usefulness.  Per¬ 
haps  half  of  the  bearing  apple  trees  in 
the  State  stand  in  back  yards  or  in  the 
home  orchard.  These  receive  little  care 
in  the  way  of  spraying  on  account  of  the 
nuisance  of  keeping  spraying  machines 
in  order  and  the  rush  of  other  farm  work 
at  spraying  times.  For  such  orchards  the 
use  of  the  dry  method  should  prove  very 
popular.  One  man,  one  horse  hitched  to 
the  democrat,  a  hand-dusting  machine  and 
some  dust  mixture  would  soon  end  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  depredating  insects  and  parasitic 
fungi.  To  make  the  dusting  method  per- 
(  Concluded  on  page  399.) 
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I .awrenee  Tempel.  Bonlen.  I  ml..  says: 
l  have  been  out  with  the  I.iine-Pulver 
working  every  day  and  got  more  than  I 
ean  do.  I  am  very  highly  pleased  with 
it.  Jeffrey  Limc-l’ulver  is  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  running  machine  that  I 
ever  saw  and  it  will  do  all  that  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co.  says  it  will  do.  Anyone  wishing 
to  purchase  a  pulverizer  will  not  make  a 


mistake  in  buying  the  Jeffrey  machine. 
I  will  bo  very  pleased  to  demonstrate  to 
anyone  if  they  will  come  to  my  place.” 


Mr.  Charles  I..  Griffith,  President,  The 
Equitable  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Walton, 
Ky.,  says:  “Our  Pulver  was  bought  by 
the  Richmond  Alfalfa  Club  and  was  re¬ 


ceived  by  me  and  operated  on  my  farm 
with  perfect  satisfaction,  doing  all  that 
you  claimed  for  it.  Many  came  to  see  it 
work  and  all  were  well  pleased,  and  some 
remarked  that  this  solves  the  Alfalfa 
problem  and  others  say  we  have  the 
much  needed  lime  at  home  and  are  just 
learning  to  use  it. 

"I  pulverized  150  tons  in  seven  and  one- 


half  days,  worked  10  hours  per  day  or 
20  tons  per  day,  at  an  expense  of  about 
o4e  per  ton.” 

Mr.  Jas.  II.  McDanell,  Prop.,  Old 
Homestead  Farms.  Warsaw,  Ky..  says: 
"I  have  had  years  of  experience  in  oper¬ 
ating  machinery  and  find  this  machine 
first-class  and  all  right  in  every  way.’’ 


Grind  Y  our  Limestone-It  Pays! 

Get  a  Lime-Pulver  for  Half  what  Complete  Outfits  Cost  Before 

These  Machines 
Quickly  Pay  for 
Themselves 


The  Jeffrey  Lime-Pulver  No.  2.  On  Slade 

This  machine  will  run  on  6  H.P.  With  10  II.  P.  it 
will  give  you  a  ton  an  hour  of  finely  ground  lime- 
vStone.  Mounted  either  on  skids  or  on  trucks.  With 
or  without  elevator  for  ground  limestone  or  crushed 
rock. 


The  Jeffrey  Lime-Pulver  No.  2.  On  Truck* 

Here  we  show  the  No.  2  mounted  on  trucks  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  Three 
point  suspension.  Unnecessary  to  shore  the  machine 
up.  Simply  turn  the  front  wheels  at  right  angles. 
To  get  crushed  rock,  merely  push  up  the  slide  at 
the  rear  just  above  the  axle  and  the  crushed  rock  is 
delivered  without  going  through  the  pulverizer. 


The  Jeffrey  Lime-Pulver  No.  3 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  Lime-Pul  vers — capacity  2 
to  3  tons  per  hour — the  machine  that  now  is  in  use 
in  nearly  every  lime-stone  section.  For  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  big  outfit — for  the  man  who  wants  to 
make  money  grinding  limestone,  this  is  the  ideal 
machine — enables  you  to  keep  power  busy  the  year 
round  earning  profits. 


The 

444  FIRST  AVENUE 


Crushes  30  to  50  pound  Rocks  to  Any  Size 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


for  Road  and  Concrete  Work  or  Pulverizes  Them  to  Dust. 


Sizes  for  Engines  6  H.P.  to  30  H.P. 


At  last  you  can  get  a  Lime-Pulver  that  can  be  run  with  a  6  H.  P.  engine — an  outfit  that  will  enable  you  to 
grind  up  your  limestone  right  on  your  farm  —  an  outfit  that  costs  but  little  more  than  many  spend  in  a 
season  for  lime.  A  farmer  with  lime  rock  on  his  farm  simply  can’t  afford  not  to  own  a  Lime-Pulver  now. 
He  can’t  afford  to  miss  securing  an  outfit  on  the  special  Advertising-Demonstration  Plan  that  means  he’ll 
get  a  Lime-Pulver  for  half  what  a  complete  outfit  cost  before.  If  he  doesn’t  buy  a  Lime-Pulver  he  pays 

for  it  over  and  over  again  without  ever  really  owning  it 

When  the  Lime-Pulver  was  first  produced  it  sprang  into  instant  use  in  practically  every  limestone  section.  It  was 
the  first  and  only  crusher  and  pulverizer  combined  in  one  complete,  compact,  portable  outfit.  Agricultural  authorities  im¬ 
mediately  recommended  it.  It  is  being  used  by  commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  agents  for  farm  demonstration  work.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  day  of  cheaper  lime.  Then  we  set  out  to  produce  smaller  outfits  that  could  be  run  with  the 
engines  most  farmers  have  —  oufits  that  could  be  operated  with  as  little  as  6  H.  P.  The  result  was  Lime-Pulvcrs  in  sizes 
suited  to  from 

6  to  30  h.  p.  m f 

One  Jeffreij 

1  jmePulveR 

“The  Machine  That?s  Made  Lime  Cheap* * 


Rizht  now  is  the  time  to  ret  a  Lime-Pulver  and  start  erindinr.  Our  interestinr  book  tells  all  about  the  Lime- Pul¬ 
ver  aud  what  it  is  doinr  for  farmers.  Write  for  it  today.  Act  now  if  you  want  to  be  the  first  man  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  ret  a  Lime-Pulver  and  effect  a  biz  saving  in  the  cost.  Tell  us  the  borse-power  of  your  engine,  and  get 
more  information  and  our  free  trial  offer  that  enables  you  to  try  the  machine  right  on  your  farm. 


These  smaller  Lime-Pulvers  are  built  entirely  of  steel — 
practically  indestructible.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  They  handle 
big  rocks  weighing  from  30  to  50  pounds — require  little  power 
— cost  little.  Simply  belt  them  to  your  engine  —  feed  the 
rocks — and  out  pours  the  limestone  finely  ground. 

Big  Rocks  to  Dust — No  Friction 

When  the  rocks  are  fed  to  the  machine,  a  jaw  crusher 
first  breaks  it  to  the  size  used  for  road  work.  Then  it  is  de¬ 
livered  into  the  pulverizing  drum.  There,  the  Patented  Jef¬ 
fries  Swing  Hammers,  running  on  dust-proof  self  aligning  ball 
bearings,  strike  the  rock  in  suspension,  pulverizing  it. 

There  is  no  grinding — no  friction. 

Crush  Rock  for  Road  and  Concrete  Work, 
Grind  Feed,  Bone,  Tobacco  Stems,  Etc. 

If  you  want  to  crush  rock  for  road  and  concrete  work,  you 
simply  push  up  a  slide  at  the  rear  of  the  machine — just  above 
the  axle.  The  rock  is  delivered  from  the  crusher  without  go¬ 
ing  through  the  pulverizer. 

The  Lime-Pulver  grinds  com  on  the  cob.  As  a  feed 
grinder  you  will  find  it  very  valuable.  It  grinds  bone  and  to¬ 
bacco  stems.  In  fact,  it’s  a  universal  grinder — workable  the 
-'ear  round. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


Words  From  Men  Who  Own  Them 

The  Hershey  Farm  Co.,  Hershey,  Penna.,  write:  “We 
are  in  receipt  of  Lime-Pulver  and  the  same  has  been  tried 
out  and  found  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Schlichter,  of  Bethlehem,  Indiana,  writes:  “It*s 
a  machine  you  might  say  will  never  wear  out.  Am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  machine  and  its  work.’* 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Read  says:  “The  machine  is  perfect. 
It  does  the  work  well.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  say  too  much 
in  its  favor.’’ 

Buy  for  Half  What  Outfits  Cost 

The  Lime-Pulver  is  now  used  in  practically  every  lime¬ 
stone  State.  The  one  thing  that  sells  more  Lime-Pulvers 
than  anything  else  is  the  actual  work  on  the  farm.  It  sells 
more  than  ail  our  salesmen — more  than  all  our  advertising. 

We  want  to  put  one  of  these  silent  salesmen  into  every 
community,  in  every  limestone  State  in  the  country.  So 
we  are  making  a  special  offer  to  the  first  man  in  each  com¬ 
munity  who  buys  a  machine.  It  means  that  those  who  act 
now  will  get  a  Lime-Pulver  for  almost  half  what  a  complete 
crusher  and  pulverizer  has  cost  before. 

With  each  machine  goes  the  famous  Jeffrey  Guarantee. 
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Starting  the  Flower  Garden 


TJIE  average  garden  depends  largely 
on  flowering  plants  raised  from  seed. 
This  gives  a  good  show  for  a  small 
initial  outlay,  and  may  be  varied  exten¬ 
sively  from  year  to  year. 

Pansies. — To  give  early  flowers,  these 
should  be  sown  in  July  and  August,  in 
i he  open  ground,  and  carried  over  Win¬ 
ter  under  a  mulch.  They  are,  however, 
very  commonly  sown  in  Spring  with 
good  results,  any  time  from  the  first  of 
February  to  April  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  ground  when  freezing  is  over. 
To  start  in  greenhouse,  hotbed  or  window, 
sow  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  in  very 
fine  rich  soil.  Cover  just  about  one- 
fourth  inch  deep,  and  press  the  surface 
flat  with  a  board.  Water  carefully  with 
a-  fine  rose  or  atomizer,  and  d.o  not  let 
the  surface  dry  out.  The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the 
little  seedlings  are  ready  to  transplant 
into  another  pan,  setting  them  an  inch 
apart.  The  most  convenient  method  of 
transplanting  any  small  seedlings  is  to 
"prick  them  out,”  as  a  florist  would  say, 
using  a  stick  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil,  sharpened  to  a  smooth  point.  This 
is  inserted  in  the  soil  at  one  side  of  the 
seedling,  which  is  taken  up  with  little 
disturbance  of  the  root,  and  then  at 
once  reset  with  the  same  instrument. 
The  pansies  are  started  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  deg.,  but  as  soon  as  they  start 
to  grow  they  should  receive  plenty  of  air, 
and  be  well  hardened  off  before  they  are 
set  outside.  They  may  need  a  second 
transplanting  before  they  are  finally  set 
out,  as  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  spindly.  In  addition  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  pansies,  the  home  garden  should  al¬ 
ways  include  some  of  the  tufted  pansies 
(Viola  eornuta)  which  are  very  hardy, 
starting  into  growth  as  soon  as  snow  is 
off,  and  continuing  to  flower  long  after 
everything  else  is  gone.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  small  home  garden, 
though  experience  acquired  in  this  way 
may  be  applied  to  frame-grown  pansies 
for  market. 

Asters  (we  mean  China  asters,  which 
are  not  entitled  to  that  name  botanical- 
ly)  are  best  started  under  glass,  and  in¬ 
deed  must  be  for  early  and  main-season 
flowers,  but  medium  and  late  varieties 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground.  They 
may  be  sown  from  early  May  to  mid- 
.lune,  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  position. 
The  seed-bed  should  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  rich  ground,  finely  worked.  A 
dusting  of  lime  or  wood  ashes,  worked 
iuto  the  drills,  is  desirable,  and  thin 
muslin  shading  is  advisable  during  ger¬ 
mination,  as  it  prevents  a  crust  from 
forming  over  the  seedlings.  Rich,  well- 
drained  soil  is  required  by  asters;  the 
tall  sorts  should  be  set  12  inches  apart, 
medium  10  inches,  and  the  little  Tom 
Thumb  varieties  six  inches  apart. 

Sweet  Peas. — These  are  ordinarily 
sown  early  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  seeds 
two  to  three  inches  apart  in  tin*  row. 
Put  the  seeds  two  inches  deep  in  a  shal¬ 
low  furrow,  and  hoe  more  soil  over  them 
as  they  grow ;  they  should  be  deeply 
rooted.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  well 
prepared.  An  application  of  lime  and 
hone  dust,  one-half  pound  of  each  to  the 
square  yard,  worked  into  the  upper  six 
inches  of  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  sown, 
is  desirable.  Either  brush  or  wire  net¬ 
ting  may  be  used  for  support.  Sweet  peas 
are  sometimes  sown  in  the  Fall  with  good 
results;  they  must  be  put  in  as  early  in 
Spring  as  the  ground  is  workable.  Plenty 
of  water  is  needed  during  a  drought; 
weak  manure  water  once  a  fortnight  is 
helpful.  Cut  the  flowers  freely ;  if  many 
are  allowed  to  form  pods  the  plants  soon 
go  out  of  bloom. 

Sweet  Alyssum. — This  is  a  regular 
weed  when  once  started,  for  it  self-sows 
freely,  and  many  of  the  little  plants  win¬ 
ter  over  and  come  into  bloom  early  the 
succeeding  season.  However,  it  is  so 
sweet,  and  so  desirable  for  edging,  that 
every  garden  has  a  place  for  it.  Start 
indoors,  or  sow  in  open  border  as  soon 
as  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Almost  every 
seedsman  carries  some  improved  varie¬ 
ties,  that  are  freer  in  bloom,  and  less 
weedy  in  growth,  than  the  original. 
Candytufts  (Iberis)  both  annual  and 
perennial,  suggest  the  sweet  alyssum  in 
habit  of  growth,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger,  ami  may  be  obtained  in  crimson 
and  rose,  as  well  as  white.  They  form 
bushy  little  plants  four  to  six  inches  high, 
admirable  for  edging. 

Nasturtiums. — These  are  sown  outside 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The 
dwarf  varieties  come  into  bloom  lirst, 
but  the  handsomest  flowers  are  usually 
produced  by  the  climbing  sorts,  which 
are  not  as  profuse  in  blooming.  Every 
garden  needs  both  dwarf  and  climbing 
nasturtiums,  the  latter  being  very  desir¬ 
able  as  a  covering  for  rough  fences  or 
rockeries.  Give  them  a  sunny  location. 


Sunflowers. — Many  flower  lovers  are 
unacquainted  with  the  dwarf  branching 
sunflowers,  varieties  of  Helianthus  cu- 
cumerifolius.  They  form  bushy  plants 
three  to  four  feet  high,  blooming  from 
June  until  frost;  the  flowers,  three  to 
four  inches  across,  single  and  double, 
borne  on  long  stems,  which  makes  them 
very  desirable  for  cutting.  Some  look 
just  like  black-eyed  Susans,  others  are 
pale  lemon  with  dark  eye;  some  creamy 
white.  Sow  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 


over,  in  a  warm  sunny  place.  They  self¬ 
sow  to  some  extent,  and  we  always  find 
some  sturdy  volunteer  plants  in  the 
Spring. 

Zinnias  and  Marigolds.— These  are 
cheerful  friends  that  repay  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  care  with  abundant  bloom,  and  give 
ample  material  for  cutting.  Both  of 
them  may  be  sown  in  a  nursery  bed  and 
transplanted  later  to  fill  the  vacancies 
left  by  early-flowering  bulbs.  The  Zin¬ 
nias  need  a  little  more  care  in  trans¬ 
planting  than  the  marigolds,  either 
French  or  African.  Do  not  buy  mixed 
Zinnias;  you  are  sure  to  get  too  many 
washy  magentas,  that  “swear”  at  the 
vivid  red  and  orange  blooms,  and  also 
some  poor  greenish  whites.  Indeed,  we 
had  the  misfortune  last  year  to  sow  a 
packet  of  Zinnia  seed  supposed  to  be 
orange  that  was  about  50  per  cent,  ma¬ 
genta,  and  as  the  plants  were  set  with 
golden  marigolds  the  effect  was  painful. 
There  are  some  very  fine  deep  crimson 
Zinnias. 

Dahlias. — Single  Dahlias,  sown  in  the 
open  border  after  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
are  extremely  attractive  and  fine  for  cut¬ 
ting.  Select  a  warm  exposure,  with  well- 
tilled,  friable  soil. 

Mignonette  must  be  sown  early,  and 
if  it  is  possible  to  make  several  succes¬ 
sive  sowings  the  season  of  bloom  is  great¬ 
ly  prolonged.  The  giant  types  developed 
for  greenhouse  culture  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  give  the  same  results  out  of  doors, 
and  we  buy  the  five-cent  packets  of  the 
standard  fragrant  sort.  Rome  of  the 
“giants”  are  not  very  sweet,  and  it  is 
the  honeyed  fragrance  we  grow  mignon¬ 
ette  for.  E.  T.  B. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC— Governor  Henderson  of 
Alabama  signed  the  child  labor  bill.  Feb. 
27.  said  to  be  the  most  stringent  measure 
for  protection  of  working  children  that 
has  ever  been  passed  by  a  Legislature  in 
any  State.  It  prohibits  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  in  any  gainful 
occupation  after  October  1,  1916.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  thirteen  is 
Xirohibited  now. 

Between  90  and  95  men  are  believed 
to  have  been  killed  in  a  mine  explosion 
at  Layland,  W.  Va.,  March  3.  After  14 
hours  of  rescue  work,  only  18  men  of 
171  entombed  had  been  taken  out.  Eight 
of  these  were  dead.  The  other  ten  were 
unconscious  and  had  broken  limbs.  Gas 
caused  tin*  explosion,  and  the  fumes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  belief  at  present, 
caused  the  greater  part  of  the  death  toll. 

The  committee  which  managed  the 
campaign  for  Territorial  Senator  for  An¬ 
drew  Anderson,  a  candidate  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  held  at  Nome,  Alaska.  March  2,  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  contest  the  elec¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  there  was  whole¬ 
sale  voting  of  Eskimos. 

Indictments  against  the  Ilamburg- 
American  Line,  Dr.  Carl  Buenz,  resident 
director  and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York,  and  four  other  offi¬ 
cials  and  former  employes  of  the  line 
were  handed  down,  March  1,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury.  Conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States  by  obtaining  clearance 
papers  for  vessels  leaving  the  Port  of 
New  York  upon  false  representations  of 
the  nature  of  the  cargoes  and  the  destin¬ 
ation  of  the  ships  were  the  charges  spe¬ 
cified.  The  indictments  charge  that  the 
fraud  was  perpetrated  in  false  manifests 
and  false  destinations  given  to  get  clear¬ 
ance  papers  for  the  steamships  Lorenzo 
and  Berwind.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  coaled  the  German  cruisers  Karls¬ 
ruhe,  Dresden  and  Cap  Trafalgar.  The 
Lorenzo  was  captured  in  the  act  and  con¬ 
demned  by  a  British  prize  court. 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  upheld, 
March  1,  the  May-Mott-Lewis  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  keeping  of  intoxicants  in  so¬ 
cial  clubs. 

The  Indian  situation  at  Bluff,  Utah, 
took  a  graver  turn,  March  1.  when  a 
band  of  supposedly  friendly  Utes,  com¬ 
posed  of  106  bucks,  squaws  and  children, 
made  a  strenuous  protest  against  being 
moved  from  this  section,  their  ancestral 
hunting  ground,  to  the  southern  Ute  re¬ 
servation.  These  Indians  have  never 
been  placed  on  a  reservation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  are  extremely  antagonistic 
to  the  move.  They  were  being  brought 
from  tin*  neighborhood  of  Butler  Wash 
where  Old  Polk  and  his  outlaw  Piutes 
are  fortified,  but  did  not  know  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Indian  authori¬ 
ties  to  place  them  on  a  reservation. 
When  they  learned  that  such  was  the  in¬ 
tended  plan  their  leaders  assumed  an 
ugly  attitude  and  declared  that  rather 
than  go  on  a  reservation  they  would  re¬ 
sist  such  an  attempt  and  join  the  hostile 
Piutes. 


'i  bombs  in  the  homes  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
*  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  John  I).  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Sr.,  and  other  wealthy  men. 

i  $  Three  indictments  charging  the  illegal 
transportation  of  dynamite  were  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Boston,  ISftirch  3,  against  Werner  Horn, 
the  German,  who  attempted  to  destroy  the 
international  railway  bridge  at  Vanee- 
boro.  Me.,  on  February  2.  The  maximum 
penalty  of  the  offence  is  eighteen  months’ 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  .$2,000.  Horn 
was  arrested,  March  6,  on  his  release 
from  the  jail  at  Machias,  Me.,  where  he 
was  serving  a  sentence  of  30  days  for 
damaging  property  at  Vanceboro. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— An  absolute 
embargo  against  the  shipment  through 
Pennsylvania  of  cattle  from  any  district 
outside  the  Rtate  in  which  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  prevalent  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  order  of  the  Rtate  Live 
Rtock  Sanitary  Board.  Cattle  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  infected  districts  cannot 
now  be  shipped  through  this  State  to 
New  York  or  any  other  point  east  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gov.  Whitman  announced,  March  1, 
that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of 
Calvin  .7.  Huson,  New  York  Rtate  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  as  soon  as  his  successor  is  named. 
The  Governor  has  virtually  offered  the 
place  to  ox-Commissioner  Raymond  A. 
Pearson,  who  resigned  to  permit  Gov. 
Dix  to  name  Mr.  Iluson.  Mr.  Pearson 
is  now  head  of  the  Iowa  Rtate  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

Michigan  is  considering  a  law  putting 
a  bounty  of  10  cents  a  head  on  rats.  It 
is  said  that  the  vermin  are  multiplying 
at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and  causing 
heavy  loss  by  their  depredations. 

WASHINGTON.' — Providing  for  two 
battleships,  five  large  seagoing  submar¬ 
ines  and  sixteen  coast  defence  submar¬ 
ines.  the  naval  appropriation  bill  passed 
the  Renate,  Feb.  26,  with  a  total  of  about 
$152,000,000.  The  building  programme, 
especially  the  twenty-one  submarines,  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  provided  by 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  the 
differences  will  be  threshed  out  in  con¬ 
ference. 

The  La  Follette  seaman's  bill,  as 
amended  in  conference,  was  passed  by  the 
Renate,  Fob.  27.  The  bill  now  needs  only 
the  President’s  signature  to  make  it  a 
law,  but  it  was  rumored  in  Congress  cir¬ 
cles  that  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  ser¬ 
iously  with  existing  treaties  between  tin* 
United  States  and  foreign  nations.  The 
bill  requires  vessels  already  built  for  over¬ 
sea  trade  to  carry  enough  lifeboats  for 
75  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
and  enough  life  rafts  for  the  remaining 
25  per  cent. 

In  a  hasty  effort  to  shut  aside  the  Me- 
Cumber  plan  for  a  system  of  rural  cre¬ 
dits,  which  was  attached  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  bill,  the  majority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  brought  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Feb. 
27,  a  favorable  report  on  the  Hollis  rural 
credits  plan.  This  was  done  with  tin* 
idea  of  inducing  the  House  to  accept  the 
Hollis  plan  and  substituting  it  for  the 
McCumber  plan  when  the  measure  goes 
to  conference.  The  Hollis  bill,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Renate  committee, 
does  not  call  for  government  aid.  It 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  rural  credits  as  a  subsidiary  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  by  the' appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Reserve  Board  of  a  farm  loan 
commissioner,  who  shall  have  supervision 
over  the  federal  land  banks  and  national 
farm  loan  associations  which  may  be  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  act. 


March  3  a  man  was  captured  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York,  during 
seven  o’clock  mass,  attended  by  700  per¬ 
sons,  in  the  act  of  igniting  the  fuse  of  a 
bomb  concealed  under  his  coat.  The  man 
with  the  bomb  was  Frank  Abarno,  a 
young  anarchist  associated  with  the 
Bresei  group.  He,  with  Charles  Carbone, 
not  yet  in  his  20s,  who  later  was  arrested 
in  his  home,  had  planned  the  attack  on 
the  cathedral.  Later,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  they  were  going  to  place 


COLLINS* 
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Contains  most  practi- 
—  .  cal,  money-saving  group 
rard  Guide  offers  on  fruit  trees,  berry 
plants,  small 
fruits,  asparagus  roots  and 
decorative  plants,  etc. 
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SNAPDRAGON 


My  specialty. 


—is  the  coniine  garden  llower. 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of.ehoiee  new  varieties. 

S.  RAMSBURG,  Somers  worth,  N.  H. 


r 


REES  at  Half  Agents  Prices 


A  Some  Collections  offered  iu  ourCataloc: 

WlO  Assorted  Peach  Troes,  3  to  4  feot,  for  60c. 
12  Assorted  Grape  Vines,  2-year,  No.  1.  for  60c. 
10  Assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  2-year,  for||$1.35. 

6  Assorted  Dwarf  Trees,  2-year,  4  to  6  feet,  SI  .00. 

Send  for  GERriKlKD  (tKOWKK.S  Free  Catalog  sliowimr 
affidavit  and  Photographs  of  800,000  Fruit  Trees  In 
our  Nurseries,  GUARANTEED  AND  SOLD  DIRECT. 

The  WM.  J.  I1UI.I.V  M  KSEltlPS,  22  Osslati  St.,  Dausville,  S.I. 

250  000  Fi,m?  (irown  Apple  Trees.  2-.vears 

’  old,  6  to  7  ft.,  10  cents  each,  5  to  C  ft.,  7 
cents;  4  to  5  ft.,  5  cents.  ThonsandspfpeAch.es. 
plums,  cherries,  Quinces,  pears  and  a  general  line 
ot  small  fruits  and  ornamental  stock  at  prices  that 
are  right.  Finn’s  Trees  have  stood  the  test. 
y t’uer  from  the  mail  who  lias  grown  his  own  trees 
lor  23  years,  and  save  agent  s  commissions.  Send 
for  tree  catalogue.  JOHN  W.  FINN,  Whole¬ 
sale  Nurseries,  Dausville,  N.  Y.  liox  144. 


■»iiiiiinimiiiiniiiiuniiniiiuiniiiiuiiiuiiimuiiiuiimiiniiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiqfiU)linnim«i»«»M..M....^ 

M.  CRAWFORD 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Will  send  100  blooming  bulbs  of  the  f 
America  Gladiolus,  by  parcel  post,  for  1 
$1.00,  50  at  same  rate,  Also  fine  mixed  I 
colors  at  above  prices,  Very  low  prices  on  | 
large  lots  of  both,  including  smaller  sizes.  1 

HiuiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiin? 

GRAFTED  ENGLISH 

WALNUTS 

My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA 
DROWN  TREES  grafted  on  the 
BLAOK  WALNUT  STOCK  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  hear  early 
ami  abundantly.  Also  HARDY 
PECAN  trees,.  Write  for  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree 
Specialist,  Lancaster,  l’a. 


This  Complete  Guide  is  Free— 
send  for  it  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 
Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


♦  -4- -F  4 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental; 
Shrubs;  Vines;  Roses; 
Hedge ;  Berries,  etc. 
A  complete  assortment  for  every  planting  purpose — 
orchard,  garden,  street  or  lawn.  Start  right  with 
Guaranteed  Stock  that  is  hardy,  free  from  disease 
and  True-to-Name. 

BUY  FROM  THE  GROWER 

and  have  your  trees  shipped  direct  from  the  nursery 
where  they  are  raised.  Come  to  the  nursery  and  make 
a  personal  selection  or  send  a  postalfor  free  catalog. 
ESTABLISHED  1869 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 

20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ7  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROK  NURSERY.  Monroe,  Mkii. 


FRUIT  TREES 

I’irst-class.  True  to  N  me.  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 
PEAR 
PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEACH 

THEY  HEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  tells 
you  all  about  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

IIox  T,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

2  to  It  fetrt  bljfU.. . .  . . each 

It  to  4  feet  hijrh . Do  each 

4  to  6  feet  hlgii . 4c  each 

4  to  &  feet  high . &0  each 

5  to  6  feet  high . 6c  each 

Nice,  smooth,  weli  grown,  true  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  aorta. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  IML,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


T 


ENGLAND  NURSERIES 


>  GO 

For  Health]/,  Reliable,  Satisfactory 

PLANTS,  SHRUBS  and  TREES 

OUR  CATALOG  IS  OUR  ONLY  AGENT 

207  Concord  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 


& 


FRUIT  TREES 

Are  you  in  need  of  Fruit,  Shade  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees ;  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Berry 
Plants;  Spray  Pumps,  Lime-Sulphur. 
Arsenate  of  Load,  or  Scalocide?  Write 
Calls’  Numerics,  Perry  Ohio,  for  Price 
List.  They  deal  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  thousands  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  are  their  customers. 


FRUIT  BOOK 


118  COLORED 
PAGES  FREE 


as  a  premium  lo  our  customers.  110  Varieties  of 
Fruit.  40  of  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  all  in  colors.  Tells 
all  about  Planting,  Pruning,  Spraying,  etc.  You 
can  not  afford  to  plant  without  it.  We  grow  every  - 
thiug  from  a  berry  plant  to  a  shade  tree  and  offer 
Thousands  of  Guaranteed  Trees  at  4c  each. 
Write  today  for  handsome  catalog  and  premium 
details.  THOMAS  E.  SHEERIN’,  Nurseryman, 
HI  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Book 
FREE 


Write  At  once.  Secure  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  early.  Gives  all  beat  varieties:  Aj» 
pie,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince, 
even  Berries,  Roses,  Ornamentals; 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  NURSERY. 
Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  t<- 
name.  Secure  your  choice  now — pay  In  Spring. 
Special  prices  on  your  list,  freight  paid. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  A  DENTON 
W  holesole  Nurseries  180  Elm  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N. T 


T  rees — Roses — V  ines 

in  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  ami  Green's  Fruit 
Book— FREK.  Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


450,000  TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  ~  sample  currants — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


I&78  Grown  Right. Handled  Right  1915 


3.000,000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  up:  5. 000. 000 
email  fruits,  thousands  of  roses,  climbmjrvines 


TKAILU  V.A1ALUU  iwDn  i. 

KINGBR0THERS NURSERIES,  •  Oak  St 
D  ansville,  N .  Y.  **lt*8  cheapest  to  buy  the  best” 


NATIVE  CVCRP.HCCN?- Hemlock, American  Spruce, 
11 A  lift  tltnunccno  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine, 
Palsam  Fir.  (i  to  12  inches,  $5.50  per  1,000;  5,000  for 
$25,  f  o  b.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Write  for 
price  list.  The  Janies  A.  Root  Nurseries.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y 


J j±o. 
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Spraying  Notes  : 


Cedar  Rust  Experience. 

FTEIt  another  season’s  (the  fifth 
year)  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
lime-sulphur  combined  spray,  we  think 
more  than  ever  of  it  as  a  Summer  spray, 
and  the  fact  that  its  use  is  becoming 
more  general  every  year,  leads  us  to  think 
there  is  some  good  reasons  for  its  popu¬ 
larity.  After  two  years’  experimenting 
with  soluble  sulphur  and  dry  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead,  we  shall  discontinue 
their  use,  as  the  results  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

I  noticed  some  time  ago,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  regarding  the  control  of  the 
cedar  rust  on  apple,  one  <>f  your  readers 
says  cut  the  cedar  trees  down.  I  find  this 
is  not  necessary,  as  where  the  cedar  trees 
are  near  the  apple  you  can  spray  the 
cedar  trees  at  the  same  time  with  the 
lime-sulphur  solution  and  thus  control  the 
disease  at  its  source.  I  have  a  private 
driveway  leading  to  the  house  on  my 
farm  running  through  a  part  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  This  driveway  has  cedar  trees 
along  the  sides,  and  for  several  years  I 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  scabby  apples, 
and  the  cedar  trees  were  so  unsightly  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  cut  them  down. 
About  this  time  I  changed  from  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  lime-sulphur  solution,  and  as 
an  experiment  sprayed  the  cedar  trees  at 
the  same  time  as  I  did  the  apples.  It 
worked  almost  like  magic;  the  cedar 
trees  became  a  thing  of  beauty  with  fine 
healthy  foliage,  and  although  I  had  such 
varieties  as  Fameuse  and  Willow  Twig, 
both  very  subject  to  scab.  I  have  never 
had  any  scabby  or  rusted  fruit  since.  I 
also  find  the  lime-sulphur  solution 
strength  of  one  to  eight  gallons  water 
valuable  as  a  wash  to  prevent  damage  by 
mice  and  rabbits  if  applied  in  the  Fall. 
Apply  the  same  strength  in  May  to  pre¬ 
vent.  injury  from  borers.  C.  V.  G. 

Iowa. 


Various  Materials. 

Tobacco  Decoction. — One  pound  to¬ 
bacco  stems;  two  gallons  water.  Boil 
one  pound  of  tobacco  stems  or  dust  in  one 
gallon  of  water  for  an  hour,  or  until  the 
liquid  is  a  strong  coffee  color.  Strain  to 
remove  dirt  and  add  water  to  make  two 
gallons  for  every  pound  of  tobacco  used. 
This  is  an  excellent  contact  poison  for 
plant  lice  (aphis)  and  does  no  injury  to 
tender  plants.  Must  be  applied  so  as  to 


the  entire  plant  must  have  a  thin  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  spray  liquid.  Plenty  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  a  good  nozzle  that  will  throw  a 
strong  mist-like  spray,  will  aid  greatly 
in  covering  the  plants  quickly  and  prop¬ 
erly. 

Combine  Spraying  With  Cleanli¬ 
ness. — We  all  put  great  stress  on  spray¬ 
ing  and  rightly  so,  but  I  sometimes  think 
we  overlook  some  other  very  important 
things.  Prevention  is  always  better  than 
cure.  Strong,  healthy  plants  are  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  disease  than  weak  ones.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  humus,  plenty  of  plant  food,  and 
the  application  of  quick  acting  fertilizers 
are  very  valuable  in  producing  plants  that 
will  ward  off  disease  and  outgrow  insect 
injury.  Careful  attention  to  rotation  of 
crops  has  proved  just  as  important  with 
us  as  careful  spraying.  Rotation  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  controlling 
pests.  Cleanliness  is  essential.  All  in¬ 
fested  plants  and  refuse  materials  should 
be  removed  from  the  field  and  burned. 
Old  hedges  and  fence  rows  should  be 
cleaned  up  and  farmed.  Cleanliness  and 
spraying  go  hand  in  hand.  We  cannot 
look  after  either  too  closely. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


WATER  AND  FROST. — If  Elmer  ,1. 
Weaver,  who  on  page  1(57  tells  of  a 
cold  greenhouse,  could  have  blank¬ 
eted  his  house  and  then  used  the  water 
he  would  probably  have  saved  his  stock. 
It  was  the  light  and  sun  that  interfered 
with  his  work.  Cue  night  in  Novem¬ 
ber  by  nine  o’clock  our  first  frost  came, 
and  tender  stuff  (  uit-side)  was  frozen 
stiff.  Afterward  the  wind  turned  south 
and  blew  across  this  “Blessed  Isle”  from 
the  ocean  and  by  morning  all  signs  of 
frost  were  gone.  If  I  hadn’t  been  out 
at  nine  o’clock  I  could  not  have  believed 
what  had  happened.  This  was  29  years 
ago,  and  I  have  noticed  many  similar  in¬ 
stances.  e.  s.  M. 

Long  Island. 

i  "  "* 

Dusting  the  Apple  Orchard  [ 

■  (Concluded  from  page  390) 


feet  a  powder  should  be  discovered  which 
will  kill  scale  and  another  that  is  death 
to  aphis.  Neither  preparation  is  in 
sight  at  the  present  time,  but  if  dusting 
becomes  popular  for  Summer  work  there 
will  be  plenty  of  dry  substances  tried  for 
these  pests,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  suit¬ 
able  material  may  be  found. 

DONALD  REDDICK  AND  C.  B.  CROSBY. 


WAGONS  BUGGIES  HARNESS 


HERE’S  WHAT  MR. 

McIntyre  has  to  say 

I  purchased  my  Studebaker  in 
1874  from  Henry  Brown  of  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  and  paid  for  it  in  wood,  cut 
by  myself. 

The  wagon  drew  all  the  stone 
that  was  placed  in  my  house  and 
barn.  It  has  never  been  idle. 


3^ 


All  the  heavy  work  that  is  done 
on  the  farm  today  is  done  by  the 
old  wagon. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  was  the 
day  I  bought  it. 

Peter  R.  McIntyre, 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
Illlllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


As  good  as  the 
day  it  was  bought 
—  39  years  ago 


“All  the  heavy  work  that  is  done  on  the  farm  today  is  done 
by  my  old  Studebaker  I  bought  thirty -nine  years  ago.  ** 

Is  it  possible  to  say  more  in  praise  of  a  wagon  ? 

Doesn’t  it  prove  conclusively  that  the  best  material  and  work¬ 
manship  went  into  it? 

— and  doesn’t  it  also  prove  that  it  pays  to  buy  the  best  ? 


The  best  investment  lasts  the  longest 


Suppose  you  buy  a  Studebaker  Wagon 
today  —  and  it  cost*  you  a  little  more  — 
but  lasts  a  lifetime  —  isn’t  it,  after  all,  the 
cheapest  wagon  you  can  buy? 

Studebaker  wagons  are  honestly  built  of 
the  very  best  material.  Not  with  the  idea  of 
building  a  cheap  wagon  but  the  best  wagon. 

—  and,  owing  to  improved  methods  of 
manufacture,  Studebaker  Wagons  are  really 
better  built  today  than  they  were  when 

STUDEBAKER 


Mr.  McIntyre  bought  his  wagon  —  and 
they  cost  less. 

Durability  —  long  service  —  have  been 
always  the  watchwords  of  Studebaker. 

That  is  why,  within  the  last  sixty-three 
years,  Studebaker  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  wagon  builder  in  the  world. 

Studebaker  Harness  and  Studebaker 
Buggies  are  built  with  the  same  integrity 
as  are  Studebaker  Farm  Wagons. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


NEW  YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND,  ORE 

Adv.  2034 


Studebakers  last  a  lifetime 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  usino  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
and  made  fertile 
with  onr  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  I >ealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders'  Supplies 
Write  for  onr  catalogue  "Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.” 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Inc..  106  THIRD  AVENUE.  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


Come  in  direct  contact  with  the  insects 
themselves. 

Arsenate  of  Lead.— Three  to  six 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  or  1  y»  to  three  pounds 
arsenate  of  lead  powder  to  the  same 
amount  of  wtffer.  Dissolve  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  before  diluting.  Ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  has  the  advantage  that  it 
can  be  applied  stronger  than  other  ar- 
senicals  and  adheres  to  the  foliage  longer. 
It  can  be  used  with  Bordeaux.  For  the 
average  grower  it  is  the  most  effective 
stomach  poison  for  leaf-eating  insects. 

Poisoned  Bran. — Cutworms  can  he 
destroyed  by  using  a  bran  mash  con¬ 
sisting  of  50  pounds  of  bran  and  one  to 
two  pounds  of  Paris  green  moistened  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  a  erumbly 
mash.  Can  be  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  field  or  placed  in  small  bunches  near 
the  plants.  Caution :  Do  not  let  this 
com e  in  direct  contact  with  the,  stem  of 
any  plant.  It  will  burn  everything  it 
touches. 

Application  of  Sprays. — -To  be  effec¬ 
tive  any  spray  material  must  be  applied 
thoroughly  so  as  to  completely  cover  the 
plant,  and  it  must  be  applied  before  the 
injury  is  done.  Spraying  is  one  job  that 
cannot  be  left  to  disinterested  help.  To 
have  things  go  right  some  one  who  is  di¬ 
rectly  interested  must  be  on  the  job  all 
tin'  time.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  spraying  be  thoroughly  done.  One 
must  be  on  hand  to  see  that  it  is  done 
and  done  right. 

To  spray  thoroughly,  every  part  of  the 
tree  or  plant  must  be  covered  with  the 
material.  To  spray  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
and  leave  the  small  branches  would  be 
time,  labor  and  material  thrown  away. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  tomato  plant.  A 
squirt  of  spray  thrown  on  the  center  of 
the  hill  will  not  kill  the  bugs  or  prevent 
blight  on  the  brunches.  To  be  effective 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


WITH  DUPLICATE  GEARS 
RUNNING  IN  OIL 


Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.  The  gear  case,  in  which  the  duplicate  gears 
run,  holds  two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  is  required  by  the  mill  for  a  year  of  constant 
running,  days,  nights  and  Sundays.  From  the  gear  case  the  oil  flows  through  every  bearing 
in  a  continual  stream.  It  goes  out  through  the  thrust  washers  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  is 
automatically  returned  to  be  used  over  and  over  again.  No  oil  is  wasted.  This  mill  needs 
oiling  but  once  a  year.  Two  quarts  of  oil  in  ths  gear  case  of  the  8-foot  Auto-oiled 
Aermotor  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  galvanized  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps  in  oil. 

The  old  Aermotor  was  known  the  world  over  as  “the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  stand  still.”  This  new  Aermotor  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with 
oil  runs  in  much  less  wind  than  the  old  Aermotor. 

The  two  large  gears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each 
independent  of  the  other  and  each  is  driven  by  its 
own  pinion  on  the  main  shaft  and  must 
take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times.  The 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  with  its  duplicate 
gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load 
straight  up,  is  unbreakable. _ 


nmntHiimiunBiiiiinmimHiviUW«nmwi 


Every 

8-foot  mill  is  tested 
under  a  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds 
on  the  pump  rod.  For  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is 
proportionately  greater.  We  know  that  every  one  of  these 
windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  this  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested,  best  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and 
self-sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made  for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 

There  ia  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furling  device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very  little  when 
he  wheel  is  furled,  A  small  child  can  easily  furl  this  windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can  take  care 
of  it.  One  of  these  mills  has  been  furled  10,000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises  —  more  times 
than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  of  service.  A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used, 
and  it  always  holds. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur¬ 
nish  you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  in  almost  no  wind.  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.  Have  as  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to  gat  wind.  You 
don’t  have  to  climb  it.  Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and  put  in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  mill. 

Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  always  | 

fresh  and  pure?  It  will  cost  next  to  nothing.  It  will  give  health  to  your  family 
and  stock.  Let  the  water  run  into  a  good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish 
of  the  choice  kinds  your  family  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate  your  garden  and 
make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 
makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  run  from  one  year’s  end  to  another  with  practically 
no  wear  and  no  cost.  Water  costs  nothing.  Use  it.  To  let  it  stand  is  to  abuse  it. 

If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.,  1146  So.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago.  Write  right  now. 


A  pull  of 
30  lbs. on 
this  wire 
furls  the 
mill. 
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Sterilizing  Garden  Seeds 


CAN  you 
onions 
best  to 
it  hurt  the 
afterwards?  Is  the 
or  in  the  ground? 


tell  me  the  best  way  to  treat 
for  smut?  Is  formalin  the 
use,  and  how  use  it?  Will 
seed  by  soaking  in  it.  drying 
trouble  in  the  seed 
c.  w.  H. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

The  use  of  formaldehyde  as  a  seed  ster¬ 
ilizing  agent  for  the  control  of  several 
of  the  grain  smuts  and  potato  scab  is 
well  known,  and  in  many  places  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  routine  of  planting  these 
crops.  The  use  of  this  disinfectant  in 
the  control  of  other  seed-borne  diseases 
of  grain  is  of  more  recent  development, 
and  promises  to  be  of  great  value,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  soil  is  as  yet  free  of 
the  organisms  infecting  a  certain  crop, 
and  whore,  therefore,  it  is  doubly  desir¬ 
able  that  none  be  introduced  with  the 
seed  which  is  sown.  The  question  has 
now  arisen  whether  or  not  a  similar 
treatment  of  garden  seeds  would  not  be 
profitable.  The  immediate  occasion  for 
this  inquiry  is  a  case  where  onion  smut 
is  doing  damage  and  the  grower  wishes 
to  know  if  treating  the  seed  with  for¬ 
maldehyde  will  stop  his  trouble. 

Onion  smut  is  a  soil-borne  and  seed- 
borne  disease,  chiefly  the  former.  The 
fungus  lives  in  the  soil  and  attacks  the 
seedling  while  it  is  still  very  small. 
After  the  plantlct  has  grown  to  some  size 
it  is  immune  or  practically  so  to  at¬ 
tack.  The  control  of  the  disease,  then, 
involves  merely  tiding  the  young  plant 
over  this  short  susceptible  period.  One 
way  is  to  transplant  the  seedlings  or  to 
use  sets.  Where  this  is  impractical  the 
best  plan  is  to  sterilize  a  portion  of  the 
soil  at  seeding  time  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  drill  row,  so  that  the  earliest  growth 
of  the  plantlet  will  be  in  soil  free  of  in¬ 
fecting  material.  By  the  time  the  roots 
have  penetrated  to  infected  soil  they  will 
be  capable  of  resisting  the  disease.  Dilute 
a  pint  of  commercial  formaldehyde  (40% 
solution)  with  30  gallons  of  water  and 
drill  in  the  row  at  the  rate  of  125-150 
gallons  per  acre,  or  sprinkle  over  the  un¬ 
covered  seeds  in  the  row  until  they  are 
well  moistened.  In  case  the  farm  is  free 
of  the  disease  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
the  solution  in  the  drill  row,  but  all  out¬ 
side  onion  seed  used  on  the  place  should 
be  treated  in  order  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  disease.  Dilute  some  for¬ 
maldehyde  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  Moisten  the  seed  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  not  wet  enough  to  pack  in 
the  hand,  with  this  solution ;  cover  with 
coarse  cloth  or  similar  material  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying ;  and  leave  for  two  hours, 
after  which  it  may  be  planted  at  once  or 
dried  and  kept  until  later.  If  but  a  small 
amount  of  seed  is  to  be  treated  it  may 
more  conveniently  be  tied  in  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag  and  immersed  15  to  25  minutes 
in  the  solution,  instead  of  moistening  and 
covering  with  cloth. 

Another  treatment  for  onion  smut  is  to 
sow  lime,  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both  with  the  seed  in  the  drill 
row.  The  formaldehyde  solution  is  or¬ 
dinarily  to  be  preferred,  however.  If 
the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  be  used  it 
can  be  made  up  in  the  proportion  of  100 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  50  pounds 
of  air-slaked  lime. 

Two  other  seed-borne  diseases  of  gar¬ 
den  crops  are  the  anthracuose  of  beans 
and  the  anthracuose  of  peas.  These  dis¬ 
eases  are  usually  treated  by  spraying, 
but  for  their  thorough  mastery  certain 
supplementary  measures  are  important, 
among  which  are  rotation  of  crops  and 
the  use  of  clean  seed.  It  has  been  shown 
that  infected  seed  carries  the  disease 
over  from  one  season  to  the  next.  In 
the  selections  of  clean  seed,  however,  it 
is  not  enough  to  select  seed  which  merely 
appears  to  be  clean,  as  many  minute  in¬ 
fectious  are  easily  overlooked.  The  se¬ 
lections  should  be  made  in  the  field,  or  at 
least  before  shelling,  and  should  be  clean 
brans  or  peas  from  clean  pods.  If  this 
method  of  selection  cannot  be  followed  or 
if  seed  be  imported,  a  rigid  selection  of 
the  shelled  seed  should  be  made,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  treatment  to  kill  stray  spores. 
Treat  as  advised  above  for  onion  smut, 
using,  however,  a  pint  of  formaldehyde 
to  30-40  gallons  of  water. 

The  value  of  the  formaldehyde  treat¬ 
ment  of  garden  seeds  is  thus  seen  not  to 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  control  of 
specific  diseases.  Most  garden  crop  dis¬ 


eases  are  carried  over  chiefly  by  other 
means  than  the  seed,  although  a  good 
many  of  them  are  probably  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  thus  introduced  into  a  locality.  The 
most  promising  use  of  the  formaldehyde 
treatment  of  garden  seeds  lies,  therefore, 
in  its  use  as  a  preventive  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  diseases  into  a  locality  by 
means  of  the  seed.  Seed  raisers  are  not 
more  careful  than  they  could  be  in  the 
matter  of  rejecting  diseased  material  as 
sources  of  seed.  I  was  talking  some  time 
ago  with  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the 
growing  of  tomato  seed  by  one  of  the 
largest  growers  in  the  country.  I  learned 
that  the  tomatoes  from  which  the  seed 
are  taken  are  made  into  ketchup,  and 
that  the  only  degree  of  decay  in  a  toma¬ 
to  which  prevents  its  being  used  for 
seed  is  such  a  degree  as  prevents 
its  being  used  for  ketchup.  It  is 
true  that  the  likelihood  of  disease 
introduction  is  small  in  this  case, 
due  to  the  method  of  harvesting  the 
seed,  but  a  formaldehyde  treatment  of 
the  seed  would  make  it  still  smaller.  In 
the  case  of  some  other  seeds,  notably  peas 
and  beans,  the  danger  is  Certainly  great¬ 
er,  and  the  value  of  the  treatment  cor¬ 
respondingly  larger. 

The  measure  of  insurance  secured  by  a 
treatment  of  garden  seeds  is  thus  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  its  use  advisable.  Make 
a  solution  of  formaldehyde  of  a  pint  to 
30  to  00  gallons  of  water,  using  the 
weaker  solution  for  small  seeds  and  the 
stronger  ones  for  the  large*  seeds.  Other¬ 
wise  carry  out  the  treatment  as  described 
for  onion  seed.  The  work  involved  may 
seem  like  a  whole  lot  of  puttering  around 
for  a  small  return;  but  the  labor  and 
cash  cost  are  really  small,  and  especially 
for  the  large  grower,  where  the  cost  is 
distributed  over  a  large  crop,  the  re¬ 
turns  will  amply  repay  the  outlay. 

C.  A.  LUDWIG. 


I 


Grafting  Wax. 

WOULD  like  to  know  how  to  make 
good  grafting  wax,  also  a  few  point¬ 
ers  on  grafting.  c.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

Grafting  wax  may  be  purchased  from 
any  seedsman,  but  if  preferred  it  may  be 
made  by  melting  together  rosin,  tallow 
and  beeswax  in  the  proportions  of  three 
parts  rosin,  three  of  beeswax  and  two  of 
tallow.  They  may  be  applied  in  various 
ways.  The  wax  may  be  applied  when 
warm  by  using  a  brush,  or  may  be  spread 
thickly  with  a  brush  over  sheets  of  mus¬ 
lin  and  this  muslin  cut  up  in  strips  of 
convenient  size  to  apply.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  wounds  on  the  tree  be  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  with  wax  or  the  prepared 
cloth. 


Akciiitec- 
Jr.  This 


The  Art  Of  Landscape 
ture,  by  Samuel  Parsons, 
book  gives  the  underlying  principles  of 
landscape  gardening,  discussing  the  evol¬ 
ution  of  the  art  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  pres  nit  day.  There  are  chapters 
relating  to  the  practical  development  of 
the  work,  laying  out,  grading,  roads  and 
paths,  water  lawns,  plantations,  fences, 
etc.  The  chapter  on  choice  trees  and 
shrubs  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  planter. 
The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and  print¬ 
ed,  and  freely  illustrated.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  347 
pages ;  price  $3.50. 


rnrr  Write  for  Kresge’s  Kata- 
I  KILL  log  of  the  World's  Best 

5  &10c  Bargains 

CONTAINING  OVER  3,000  bargains 


For  This  Hew 
Spring  Style 

Boudoir 

CAP 

AX  45.  This 
beautiful 
New  Spring 
r  Style  Boudoir  Cap 
is  made  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  Boft  finish  fancy 
1  figured  lawn  in  light 
/colors.  Made  full  hoad 
^  'size  with  wide  turn  back. 

trimmed  with  scalloped  edge 
heavily  embroidered.  Adjust¬ 
able  elastic  band  in  the  back. 
This  is  a  special  value  and  a  new 
design  for  Spring  and  Summer  wear..  Send  us  your  order  to¬ 
day  for  one  of  these  charming  Boudoir  Caps.  You  are  certain 
to  be  more  than  pleased  with  this  bargain*  Our  special  price 
only  10c,  postage  1c  extra— 11c  in  all.  . 

Be  sure  to  write  today  for  FREE  copy  of  Kresge'a  Katalog 
containing  over  3,000  bargains  in  useful  end  prscticel  5  end 
10c  merchandise.  We  guarantee  to  please  you  or  return 
your  money.  All  orders  shipped  promptly. 

Our  References:  SSnfc^SKiiESS 

Address:  Office  Box  A  SI 

Parcel  Post  5  &  1  Oc  Stores 

S.  S.  KRESGE  COMPANY 
1 1 OO- 1 1 08  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Broadcast  Now  for 

CORN 

If  you  want  a  big  Corn  Crop  this  season,  a  crop  that  will  spell 
Big  Business”  —  begin  at  once  —  TODAY  —  to  broadcast 
Hubbard’s 

ONTT  Soluble  Corn  and 
IasL  General  Crops  Manure 

Nature  alone  cannot  meet  the  enormous  demand  for  the  food  which  a  big 
crop  requires.  You  must  co-operate  by  furnishing  the  growing  plants  with 
a  high-grade,  well-balanced ,  available  fertilizer  like  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base’’ 
Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure.  This  fertilizer  has  put  many 
other  farmers  into  the  ‘  TOO-bushel-per-acre”  class,  and  it  can  do  the  same 
for  you. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  booklet,  "'How  io  Grow  Corn"  The  Science  of  Big 
Crops  in  Corn,  Potatoes,  etc.,  is  simplified  in  its  pages.  Also  ask  for  “ Hubbard’s  1915 
Bone-Base  Almanac.’’  Free  for  the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Work*,  Portland,  Conn. 


DIBBLE  S  SEED  FARMS  ACRES 


The  source 
of  all  that  is 
in  Farm  Seeds 


or  and 

betU‘1 


DP  DDA  II  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  Clov 
■  D.  DflHflU  Timothy  Seed, *.19.60%  Pure  orl 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  you. 

Best  live  kinds. 
Dent  for  crop  anil 

$1.35  per  bu. 

Best  two  varieties,  with  stiff  straw,  white,  thin 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

the  silo.  Average  germination  above  9»%  and 
priced  as  low  as  . 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS  hulled,  heavy  grain,  gQ  cen|$  pe|>  gy 


thoroughly  recleaned,  as  low  as 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  BARLEY  ^t.t:v:,..ki.l:d.8:.a'!.lu'v  $1.25  per  bu. 

ninni  ccrn  PllTflTflF?  Pedigree  Block,  from  selected  seed, grown 
UIDDLC  O  OCtU  rUlHIUCO  by  best  modern  methods,  from  fields  yield 
ing  from  200-600  bushels  per  acre.  29  varieties  best  early, 
intermediate  and  late.  A  few  standard  kinds  as  low  as 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG 

samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  Free. 


and  ten 

Address 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.,  Box  B 


50c  per  bu. 


H  EADQUARTERS  for  farm  seeds 


DREERS 191 


Garden 

BooK 


Contains  gar¬ 
dening  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  the 
result  of  practical 
experience,  and  cul¬ 
tural  articles  written 
by  experts. 

It  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  both 
amateur  and  professional 
gardeners. 

The  list  of  worthy  novel¬ 
ties  and  old  favorites  in  both 
flowers  and  vegetables  is  com¬ 
plete  and  dependable. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
sections  devoted  to  Roses,  Dah¬ 
lias  and  Hardy  Perennials. 

Mailed  free  if  ijoi*  mention  this  puhlicatiotu 


Dreer’s  Superb  Asters  strains  of 

finest  varieties  to r  garden  decoration  or  cut¬ 
ting.  Packet  of  eight  best  colei's,  con¬ 
taining  enough  seed  to  produce  more  than 
one  hundred  plants— ten  cents  per  packet. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Gregorys  Vegetables 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Book -Free 

OftVra  hiVh  £rad«  seed— right  from  the  farm  to  the 
Prices  low.  Qualities  high.  Return  of  weed  allowed  and 
money  refunded  with  freight  to  dissatisfied  customer*. 
P1!  AlfalTa — Field  Peas  and  Beans — Vetches— 

*  I-iIVu  Corn— Oats— Spring  Rye,  Wheat  and  Bariev 

SEED  POTATOES  m,u"a  ^^,«T,sfcS8 

Till.  Book— linelj-  illustrated — lull  of  Infoi  mstion — Is  fres— hut 

Sd ,m“  A.  H  H0ff»a«,  Undisville,  Urn.  C...  fi. 

BETHEL  BEAUTY  SEED  POTATOES 

Grown  under  field  inspection;  recommended  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  Maine  Dep’t  of  Agriculture  and  Maine  Seed  Im 
provement  Ass’n.:  also  standard  varieties.  Prices  low. 

To  introduce  our  four  new  quality  varieties  :  Bethel 
Beauty.  Dibble’s  Russet,  World's  Fair  and  F.urcku  Earlv, 
all  fine  ylelders,  will  ship  1  bbl.  *4.00,  l  bu.  *1.50,  \ 
bu.  *1.00.  Each  package  containing  the  four  varieties. 
I  L.  WAKE,  ...  Gardiner,  Maine 

POTATOFS  er0WM  from  selected  seed.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Late  Rambler, 
also  Red  Potatoes,  65c  bu.,  10  bu.  $5.00.  Sacks  free 
Powdery  scab  unheard  of  here.  Also  1st  class  seed 
oats.  Geo.  1,.  Cooper,  Lyndonville,  N.  V. 

LOWELL’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble's  Russet,  Early  Eu¬ 
reka.  Clyde,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early  Surprise.  82.26 

per  bbl.j  5  bbls.  *10.  FRANK  LOWELL  S  SONS.  GAR0INER,  ME. 

Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  ?OR  SALE 


Grown.  Fine  condition. 


Long  Island 

Wellington  Farm,  Coram,  L.  I. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy.  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PUKE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con* 
sinner;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 


Seed  Gorn 


iatth^ 


[E  FAIR 


You  will  win  by  growing  these  sorts: 

5  large  packets  choicest  «  . 

seeds  postpaid  for  .  .  .  I  ISC) 

Gregory's  Improved 
Crosby  Been  LucuilusKwittsChurd 
forGreens;  Sugar  I .oaf  Lettuce,  a 
dandy;  Extra  Early  ScarletGlobe 
Radish ;  Gregory’s  Victor  Sq  u  ush  , 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetables,  field  and 
flower  seeds.  Illustrated  with 
“true-to-nature”  pictures. 

Gives  honest  prices  forhonost 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
236  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas,  $2.50  bushel;  Soy  Beans.  $2.50  bushel; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $6  bushel:  Red  Clover  Seed, 
$9.50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings.  $10  ton :  Oat  Flakes. 

$60  ton.  Joseph  K.  Holland,  .Milford,  Delaware 


Extra  selec¬ 
ted,  sure  to 
grow.  20 
-  -  Leading  va¬ 

rieties.  Highest  y  lelders.  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa  and  potatoes.  1 200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Writo  today 
ar  catalog.  W.  N.  HCAKFF,  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


5,000 

Bushels 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


SKKD.  White  and  large  biennial 
yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
leanest.  E.  BARTON,  Box 
29,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


O  N I O  N  S  E  E  D-S?‘„  Ho 

J.  E.  Quirk,  -  -  North  Madison,  O. 

ft  OVFR  (1ireet  and  save  money. 

We  f>repay  the  freight. 
Glicks  .Seed  Farms,  Box  23,  Smoke  town,  Pa. 

HORSE  RADISH  PLANTINGS — Bohemian  variety — 40c  per 
100;  $3  per  1,000.  I  S  WINFREE.  R.  3,  Salisbury,  Md. 

8ee<1  Gorn,  *2  per  bu.  Johnson  Co. 

I  %5afi8»S2slBB® White  &  Ohio  90-Day,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent. 

!  Big  Ensilage  Corn.  J.  Dunlap.  Bor  441,  William, port.  O. 

FOR  SALE-Extra  choice  PA  LAIKTTO  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  ROOTS.  A.  tj  Kunkel,  Lisburn,  Pa 


Handy 

Binder 


TEST  the  thing  for  pr*- 
**  serving  files  of  Th* 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


1!*15. 
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Household  Talks 


I 


Homemade  Folding  Bed. 

HAVE  a  folding  bed  of  my  own  man¬ 
ufacturing.  and  would  like  to  pass  it 
on  to  the  sisters  who  have  small  rooms 
and  need  an  extra  bed  at  times.  I  took 
a  board  12  inches  wide  and  seven  feet 
long  and  fastened  securely  to  wall  in  a 
corner  on  strong  shelf  brackets,  costing 


N 

£ 

1 


Top  Shelf  and  Bracket.  Fig.  14<>. 

.o,0  cents  per  pair;  thqy  were  put  six  feet 
from  floor.  Then  I  took  another  board 
six  feet  long  and  five  inches  wide,  and 
fastened  it  up  to  wall  same  as  top  shelf, 
only  12  inches  from  floor.  Then  I  took 
a  bed  spring  four  feet  six  inches  by  six 
feet,  and  hinged  at  bottom  to  five-inch 
shelf  so  when  raised  up  it  could  be 
Nail  to  Wall 


Bottom  Shelf,  6  feet  X  S inches 


3.  4*. 


Bed  Springs 
6  feet  X  4  feet,  6  inches 


k. 


1$ 


Leg  for 
Bed. 

,  Boll  to 
Spring 

«agt  ©6.  frame  with 

Bolt* or  Legs.  4  inch  bolt 

Springs  and  Accessories.  Fig.  148. 
convenient  as  it  is  against  the  wall  out 
of  the  way  in  the  day.  I  have  only  three 
rooms,  so  find  the  kitchen  makes  an  ex¬ 
tra  bedroom,  as  I  have  the  bed  in  the 
kitchen.  Finish  with  wire  rod  in 
front  with  curtain  seven  feet  long  to  hide 
bed.  When  not  in  use  this  bed  is  an 
ornament,  and  when  down  is  a  full  sized 


Tiie  Bed  When  Closed.  Fig.  149. 

>  ed  and  just  as  comfortable  as  any  one 
•  •oiild  want.  The  five-inch  bottom  shelf 
allows  room  for  mattress,  pillows  and 
iiuilts  to  be  folded  up  inside.  I  fastened 
a  rope  by  hinges  in  back  and  a  small 
ring  in  front  of  spring  so  as  to  bring 
rope  across  bed  after  it  is  made  up  and 
tie  in  ring  to  hold  clothes  and  mattress 
in  place.  a.  k. 


Freezing  Beans. 

SOME  of  the  women  folks  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  little  trick  my  wife  dis¬ 
covered  by  accident,  although  others  may 
have  done  the  same  thing.  It  helps  very 
much  in  cooking  beans  until  soft  and  ten¬ 
der.  If  the  beans  are  soaked  until  they 
reach  full  size,  and  are  then  placed  out 
of  doors  where  they  will  freeze  solid  over 
night,  the  freezing  process  naturally  soft¬ 
ens  the  beans  and  makes  them  more  ten¬ 
der.  by  the  expansion  of  the  particles  of 
water  inside  the  beans.  The  idea  was 


new  to  the  teacher  in  home  economics 
who  was  here  during  Cornell  Extension 
week,  and  as  she  seemed  much  pleased 
with  it,  the  plan  may  not  be  generally 
known.  I.  R. 

This  is  a  new  one — worth  trying. 
Many  people  complain  that  baked  beans 
are  too  hard  and  tough  even  after  full 
cooking.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
expansive  power  of  dry  beans  when 
soaked.  Anatomists  when  trying  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  bones  of  the  skull  have  been 
said  to  pour  dry  beans  inside  and  then 
pour  in  warm  water  and  let  the  beans 
swell.  The  bean-fed  people  are  said  to 
have  active  brains.  May  be  due  to  the 
uplifting  power  of  beans. 


[7^7,  r\.  Staple 

yBrU,t 

\°//0mch  3i:e  of  spring 

Bottom  Shelf  and  Fastenings.  Fig. 
147. 

hooked  to  top  shelf ;  then  fastened  legs 
10  inches  long  on  rods  so  they  could  be 
folded  under  when  bed  was  up.  I  put  a 
book  in  top  shelf;  I  used  a  curtain  rod 
hook,  screwed  straight  in  to  bottom  of 
shelf  so  hook  was  down,  then  took  round 
ring  and  fastened  to  top  of  spring  frame 
to  hook  bed  up  on.  This  bed  is  very 
4.  4  Z 


Milk  for  Infant  Feeding. 

I  AM  enclosing  an  advertisement  cut 
from  “The  Woman's  Home  Compan¬ 
ion.”  I  would  like  to  know  about  this 
claim  regarding  milk  for  infants.  I  am 
familiar  with  cows  and  of  course  know 
that  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  is  much  rich¬ 
er  in  fat,  but  is  the  Holstein  milk  so 
much  different  in  other  respects? 
Shavertown.  N.  Y.  MRS.  J.  o.  s. 
The  essential  difference,  in  tin?  milk 
from  different  breeds  of  cows  is  in  the 
amount  of  butterfat  they  contain.  True, 
they  vary  somewhat  in  the  proportions  of 
other  constituents  but  there  is  a  like 
variation  in  tin*  milk  of  different  cows 
of  the  same  breed,  as  there  is  in  the 
amount  of  butterfat,  also.  The  enclosed 
advertisement  of  Holstein  cows’  milk 
makes  strong  claims  for  the  value  of  this 
milk  in  infant  feeding,  and.  making 
allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
breed’s  partisans,  the  claims  may  be 
tilled. 

Human  mothers’  milk  differs 


due 

the 

jus- 

from 


cows’  milk  chiefly  in  three  respects;  it 
contains  more  fat,  move  sugar,  and  less 
casein,  the  latter  being  the  constituent 
that  coagulates  to  form  curds.  It  was 
formerly  taught  that  this  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  casein  in  cows’  milk  with  the 
consequent  formation  of  tough  curds  in 
the  infant’s  stomach  was  the  cause  of 
the  unsuitability  of  unmodified  cows’ 
milk  as  ii  fant  food.  If  this  were  true, 
Ilolstein  milk  would  be  as  unsuitable  as 
Jersey  milk,  since  it  contains  as  much 
casein.  It  is  now  believed,  however,  that 
the  average  infant  does  not.  find  the  case¬ 
in  of  cows’  milk  indigestible  if,  when 
clotting,  it  does  not  carry  down  with  it 
too  much  fat.  It  is  the  presence  of  fat 
in  the  curds,  rather  than  the  casein,  that 
does  the  harm.  Average  mother's  mi  Ik 
contains  about  4%  of  fat.  while  Jersey 
milk  contains  from  8%  to  095  .  Average 
Ilolstein  milk  contains  from  8%  to  8Y> % 
of  fat,  making  it  more  nearly  like  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  in  this  respect.  Herein  lies  its 
superiority  over  Jersey  milk  as  an  in¬ 
fant  food ;  if  one  wishes  to  use  the  latter, 
however,  a  partial  skimming  places  it 
practically  on  a  par  with  Ilolstein  milk. 

M.  B.  I). 

Good  Words. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  tell 
you  that  I  like  the  stand  you  take  on  the 
side  of  right.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  cleaner 
than  some  religious  papers  we  get. 

Pennsylvania.  i*.  j.  d. 

I  have  been  a  poultry  man  for  25  years, 
and  have  taken  a  great  many  different 
papers,  as  every  poultryman  should  to 
keep  up  to  times,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  that  can  equal  The  It.  N.-Y.  A  man 
who  starts  in  the  poultry  business  and 
follows  your  articles,  if  he  fails,  he  must 
bear  in  mind  one  thing,  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  bis  vocation.  The  cause  of 
failure  must  be  all  his  fault.  I  consider 
Mr.  Cosgrove  one  of  tin*  best  authorrities 
on  poultry  there  is.  and  enjoy  his  plain 
fact,  right  to  the  point  talks  very  much. 

Massachusetts.  GEORGE  A.  CLARK. 


’.Vries  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  -ret  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  bums,  cuts,  insect  bites  and 
all  irritations  of  the  skin,  use 

Vaseline 

Ret.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 

Keeps  wounds  dean;  soothe*  and  heals. 
Specially  valuable  in  the  nursery. 

Put  up  In  handy  metal  capped  Bias*  bot¬ 
tles.  At  druB  and  general  stores  every¬ 
where.  Illustrated  booklet  describing  all 
the  "Valeline”  preparations  mailed  free 
on  request. 

CHESKBROUGH  MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

«0  State  Street.  New  York  City 
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Insure 
Again*! 

Prepare  your  soil  to  retain  moisture  and  produce 
ger  cropVielda,  by  making  a  perfect  seed  bed  with  the 

IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER 

Pack*  the  subsoil,  and  crushe*.  rolls,  levels  and  pnl 
rerizes  the  topsoil.  Does  the  work  of  3  Implements 
all  in  one  trip. 

Q  _  buying  more  implements  —  saves  two 

JRV6I  extra  trips  over  the  plowed  ground. 

Send  at  once  for  j/SSBfltfk.  Peterson  Mfg.  Co. 
our  Booklet  fsSHISil  148  River  St- 

Kent,  Ohio 


firestone 

Has  Done  Better  Than  Meet  Popular  Prices 


Firestone  Net  Price  List  to  Car-Owners 

Cate 

Round  Tread 

Case 

Non-Skid 

Grey 

Tube 

Red 

Tube 

30  x  3 

$  9.40 

$10.55 

$2.20 

$2.56 

30  X  3'. 

11.90 

13.35 

2.60 

2.90 

32  x  3  l-z 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34  x  4  |  19.90 

22.30  |  3.90  |  4.40 

34  x  \l/z  |  27.30 

30.55  |  4.80  |  5.40 

36  x  4  >4  |  28.70 

32.15  |  5.00  |  5.65 

37  x  5  |  35.55 

39.80  |  5.95  |  6.70 

HERE,  is  one  example:  a  small  size, 30x3, 
plain  tread,  shown  actual  size.  The  same 
relative  values  apply  in  all  sizes.  Note  the  detailed 
specifications  r>f  the  section  opposite.  Then  ask  any  neutral 
repair  man  which  manufacturer  gives  the  most  in  quality.  He 
cuts  into  all  makes  of  tires.  He  knows. 

You  want  that  extra  layer  of  fabric  in  the  Firestones — 4  plies 
instead  of  3  in  this  small  size— 7  plies  in  the  5-inch  Firestone, 
for  instance,  instead  of  only  6  in  the  ordinary. 

You  want  that  cushion  stock  in  the  Firestone.  There  is  none 
of  it  in  ordinary  tires.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  full  service 
tire  without  a  cushion  layer  under  the  breaker  strip.  You  must 
have  it  to  prevent  bruising  and  overstraining  the  fabric. 

Firestone  Tires  have  never  been  built  down  to  a  price.  You 
will  find  everything  in  a  Firestone  that  ought  to  be  there.  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  are  vulcanized  by  the  “two-cure”  process.  This  is 
more  expensive  than  the  “one-cure,”  but  it  allows  rigid  inspec 
tlon  in  the  making  andeliminates  fabric  buckles  andotherdefects* 

The  Sections  Show  These  Things — the 
Wear,  the  Mileage,  Prove  Them 

Take  the  word  of  the  specialists  of  the  industry— take  the 
record  of  the  Firestone  Tires  for  15  years — as  your  authority 
that  these  extras  of  quality  are  necessary  for  real  service  and 
economy.  The  Firestone  organization,  the  largest  in  the  world 
specializing  on  tires,  can  make  and  market  tires  and  tubes  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  you,  the  user.  The  tires  and  prices 
prove  it  beyond  argument. 

Firestone  Tube  Prices  Give  Added  Proof 
of  Firestone  Savings  to  You 

Firestone  is  below  them  all  on  tubes.  WHY?  A  tube  is 
good  or  bad  to  the  eye  and  the  touch.  Quality  can  and  does 
vary,  weight  can  be  and  is  skimped,  but  not  so  radically  as  in 
tires.  The  buyer  won’t  have  it.  Having  to  come  near  meeting 
Firestone  quality  in  tubes  others  must  go  above  Firestone  in 
price. 

Because,  as  stated.  Firestone  manufactures  and  markets  at 
minimum  cost  to  you.  But  we  are  no  more  proud  of  giving  you  the 
best  tube  .below  the  others  than  we  are  of  giving  you  the  best 
tire  for  so  little  more.  And  the  proof  of  appreciation  among 
car-owners  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  demand  for  Firestones  last 
year  established  50  per  cent  more  dealers  for  us  and  increased 
our  output  78  per  cent. 

So  compare  the  tires  inside.  Compare  the  prices.  Compare 
the  service  records  among  your  acquaintances — then  get  Fire¬ 
stones  from  your  dealer  and  enjoy— 


“Most  Miles  per  Dollar” 

FREE  A  waterproof  bag  for  Inner  Tubes  if  you  tell  us  the  make  of  tires  you  use  and 
the  dealer  you  buy  from.  Also  ask  for  book  No.  18, 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers ” 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. — Mr.  Wakeman 
(page  212)  seems  to  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  shipments.  He  lost 
money  on  early  apples,  while  I  know  of 
men  here  who  annually  make  money  with 
them,  and  while  doubtless  there  are  peach 
orchards  that  have  been  neglected  and 
have  got  so  full  of  disease  that  the  best 
thing  was  to  pull  them  up,  yet  right  in 
this  section  is  a  large  orchard,  cared  for 
in  the  most  exact  way,  which  has  cleared 
the  owners  over  $25,000  a  year  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  Shipping  tomatoes 
north  late  in  the  Fall  is  a  pretty  sure 
_  way  to  get  a  freight  bill,  for  the  North¬ 
ern  growers  are  then  crowding  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  get  out  of  reach  of  frost.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  a  man’s  understanding  his 
business  and  watching  the  markets.  If 
Mr.  Wakeman  would  put  tomatoes  on  the 
market  from  mid-June  to  mid-July  he 
would  make  enough  to  pay  the  freight 
and  a  good  profit  besides. 

Tomatoes. — A  correspondent  writes: 
“You  made  a  very  unfavorable  report  on 
the  John  Baer  tomato  in  The  R.  N.-YL 
I  notice  that  a  great  many  reports  are 
being  published  that  differ  from  yours. 
IIow  is  this?”  It  is  hard  for  everyone 
to  agree  on  any  matter.  I  found  that 
the  John  Baer  with  me  was  not  as  early 
as  Earliana  by  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  It  is  really  a  very  good,  smooth 
and  solid  red  tomato,  but  to  me  looked 
so  much  like  Chalk’s  Jewell  that  I  could 
not  see  the  great  difference  that  some  see. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  John  Baer  and 
Bonny  Best  are  both  selections  from 
Chalk’s  Jewell.  In  regard  to  the  John 
Baer  I  take  the  following  from  the  field 
notes  of  one  of  the  leading  seedsmen  of 
Philadelphia  on  his  test  farm  last  Hum¬ 
mer  :  “This  is  a  fine,  medium  to  large 
tomato,  red-skinned,  good  cropper,  shape 
similar  to  Bonny  Best.  Would  class  it 
as  a  good  second  early  sort.”  A  test 
like  this  by  a  skilled  grower  with  many 
other  sorts  at  hand  to  compare  it  with 
is  worth  far  more  than  the  reports  of 
amateurs  who  have  not  the  means  for 
comparison.  I  am  trying  the  John  Baer 
again  right  along  with  Bonny  Best, 
Chalk’s  Jewell  and  Earliana,  and  the 
seed  is  already  sown  in  the  greenhouse. 
Then  I  shall  plant  all  in  the  open  ground 
to  compare  earliness  under  perfectly 
natural  conditions.  The  John  Baer  is 
certainly  a  good  tomato,  and  so  are 
Bonny  Best  and  Chalk’s  Jewell. 

Strawberries. — 1 Trucker  Jr.  well  says 
that  Gandy  is  a  fine  market  berry  on 
some  soils.  Here  it  does  finely  on  the 
black  low  lands  reclaimed  from  swamp. 
But  on  our  high  dry  soils  the  Chesapeake 
will  beat  it  a  long  way.  Gandy  is  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  best  strawberry 
soils,  the  moist  black  soil. 

Rose-Chafers. — If  that  carbolic  emul¬ 
sion  will  destroy  rose-bugs  it  will  do  a 
good  work,  for  here  they  will  destroy  all 
our  grapes  if  not  checked,  as  they  swarm 
on  the  unopened  blossoms  and  eat  them 
up.  Last  Summer  I  found  that  spraying 
with  lead  arsenate,  one  pound  in  35  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  with  two  quarts  of  corn 
syrup  added,  seemed  to  be  effective.  But 
I  intend  to  try  the  carbolic  emulsion  too. 

Sparrows. — Sparrows  are  very  thick 
in  the  denser  parts  of  our  town,  but  out 
at  my  place  I  keep  a  little  Winchester 
rifle  loaded  with  small  shot,  cartridges, 
and  whenever  a  flock  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  I  go  to  gunning.  They  have  learned 
that  my  garden  is  a  dangerous  place,  and 
now  I  seldom  see  one  here. 

Value  Of  Legumes. — The  editor  says : 
"If  it.  were  possible  for  farmers  jn  the  Far 
North  to  use  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas 
and  Soy  beans,  as  is  done  in  the  South, 
that  northern  section  would  be  a  garden 
spot.”  And  then  they  would  not  need 
the  weedy  Sweet  clover,  as  I  have  told 
our  friends  who  are  insisting  that  I  am 
wrong  in  not  wanting  Sweet  clover  down 
here.  And  what  a  garden  the  South 
would  be  if  every  farmer  fully  understood 
what  he  can  do  with  the  legumes  that 
are  so  especially  suited  to  his  needs.  But 
I  had  some  well-ripened  peas  of  the  early 
Black  Eye  cow  pea  sent  me  last  Fall 
from  Iowa.  The  grower  went  there  from 
Arkansas,  and  says  that  he  has  got  this 
pea  well  acclimated  in  Iowa.  Another 
grower  in  Michigan  sent  me  seed  of  what 
they  call  the  Michigan  Favorite  cow  pea, 
and  said  that  he  had  ripened  50  bushels. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  some  varieties 
the  Southern  cow  pea  can  be  acclimated 
in  the  North.  A  dairyman  in  Vermont 


wrote  me  that  ho  is  growing  an  early 
cow  pea.  and  finds  them  very  useful.  An¬ 
other  man  on  Lake  Erie,  in  Ohio,  wrote 
that  he  sowed  some  cow  peas  and  made 
a  failure,  but  he  sowed  the  same  land 
again  the  next  season  and  made  a  fine 
crop,  as  the  previous  sowing  seemed  to 
have  inoculated  the  soil. 

“Remf.m  her  Tiie  Potato.” — I  fear  that 
many  will  remember  it  sadly  this  season, 
for  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
South  are  planting  early  potatoes  in  their 
despair  of  cotton,  and  I  fear  the  result 
will  be  disastrous  to  many. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Nursery  Trees  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  picture  shown  on  page  393  repre¬ 
sents  a  package  of  nursery  trees  sent  by 
parcel  post  from  Missouri  to  New  York. 
The  picture  shows  a  number  of  trees  and 
their  comparative  size.  The  postage  on 
these  trees  was  49  cents,  and  they  came 
through  in  excellent  condition,  rapidly, 
and  so  well  packed  that  the  roots  were 
in  good  shape.  Many  nursery  men  are 
not  making  much  use  of  parcel  post  in 
the  shipment  of  trees.  For  strawberries, 
bush  fruits  and  similar  plants  or  vines, 
the  parcel  post  offers  good  opportunities 
for  shipping,  and  most  nurserymen  are 
making  much  use  of  it.  Somehow  they 
have  not  taken  it  up  extensively  for  nurs¬ 
ery  trees,  yet  the  picture  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  yearling  trees  in  this  way. 
Most  planters  are  now  agreed  that  they 
prefer  the  yearling  trees,  well  grown,  but 
not  too  large.  The  advantage  from  plant¬ 
ing  these  little  trees  is  now  well  under¬ 
stood  ;  it  is  easier  to  plant  them,  and  by 
cutting  them  back  to  a  single  stick  of 
whip  we  may  have  full  control  of  the 
growth  and  shape  of  the  head.  There 
are  those  who  still  prefer  the  larger  tree, 
but  we  think  the  majority  of  growers  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  smaller- 
sizo.  but  thoroughly  well-grown  nursery 
stock.  Where  a  grower  has  patronized 
the  nurseryman  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  has  full  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity,  it  might  easily  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  nurseryman  trim  the 
trees  before  they  are  shipped.  By  clip¬ 
ping  off  the  tops  as  agreed,  some  of  the 
cost  of  shipping  by  parcel  post  could  be 
saved,  and  the  package  made  smaller,  and 
thus  less  liable  to  be  injured.  The  same 
thing  could  bo  done  in  clipping  or  prun¬ 
ing  the  roots  after  the  buyer  and  seller  | 
came  to  understand  each  other  so  as  to 
know  just  what  was  wanted.  We  think 
this  plan  of  parcel  post  shipping  for 
trees  will  develop,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  encourage. 


Quince  Trees  as  Fillers. 

WOT  LD  it  be  practical  to  plant  as 
fillers,  quinces,  in  a  one-year  apple 
orchard,  in  the  tree  rows  only? 
Elevation  800  feet,  soil  red  clay,  apple 
trees  36  feet  apart.  What  varieties 
would  you  advise?  I  was  thinking  of 
planting  one-half  each  of  Van  Deman 
and  Meech  Prolific.  I  understand  some 
varieties  are  shy  bearers  and  poor  ship¬ 
pers.  There  is  an  old  quince  tree  in  my 
yard  that  the  natives  claim  to  be  50 
years  of  age.  It  will  bear  every  year. 
Shipman,  Va.  g.  m.  j. 

It  would  be  a  practical  plan  to  plant 
quince  trees  as  fillers  in  a  young  apple 
orchard  that  is  set  in  rows  36  feet  apart. 
The  quince  trees  need  the  same  culture 
and  spraying  as  apple  trees.  They  will 
grow  very  slowly  and  not  interfere  with 
each  other  for  many  years.  The  Grange 
is  the  best  variety  for  general  purposes, 
and  I  would  advise  planting  about  half 
of  it  and  the  rest  to  Van  Deman  and 
Champion.  These  two  are  later  in  ripen¬ 
ing  and  this  is  an  advantage  in  market¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Meech  is  a  good  quince, 
but  has  a  neck  at  the  stem  that  is  an  ob¬ 
jection  in  the  way  of  shape.  Trees  can 
be  had  from  most  nurseries. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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BEAUTIFY 

YOUR  HOME 

Put  beautiful  new  wall 
paper  in  every  room  —  I 
make  your  home  brighter,  1 
more  cheerful.  Sena  name! 
on  postal  for  new  book  of’, 

75  actual  samples  and  prices 
from  6c  per  double  roll  up. 

Save  7c  to  30c  a  roll.  New 
patterns  will  delight  you. 
P^niiPI  Just  write  your  name  and 
L  I  address  on  a  postal.  S©< 
9"  J*  V  how  beautiful  you  car 

9  IlLk  ■  make  your  home  at  small n 
coat.  Book  tells  how  to  I 
do  the  work  yourseif  easily  and  quickly.  I 
Don’t  miss  our  money-saving1  prices  and  / 
new  patterns.  Address  postal  now  to  / 


You  need 
not  keep  it 
if  you 
don’t 
want 


WRITE  US  TODAY 


9  This  Carter  Century  Power 

Sprayer  CompieteOniv  V  f  Q 

How  can  anyone  fuss  with  a  hand-sprayer  when  this 
efficient  power  outfit,  including  4  cycle  full  horse¬ 
power  engine,  pump,  barrel,  hose,  spray-rod,  nozzle, 
and  all  complete  at  such  a  reasonable  price  ?  It  does 
just  as  thorough  a  job  as  the  largest  outfits— 
125  to  150  lbs.  pressure. 

On  10  days’  trial  to  responsible  par* 
•\  ties  :  We  have  so  much  faith  in  this  rig 
b  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  and  please  every 
purchaser,  that  you  need  not  keep  it  if 
you  don’t  want  it.  You  shall  be  t lie 
sole  judge  and  no  argument  about  it. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

150  Chambers  Street 
New  York 


RIPE 

TOMATOES 


EARLIER  THAN  YOU  EVER 
HAD  THEM  BEFORE 

No  danger  from  frost,  cold 
winds  or  late  spring. 
The  glass  covered 

BALL  SEED  AND  PLANT  FORCER 

Enables  you  to  start  your  garden  a  month  ahead. 
Makes  any  kind  of  seeds  or  plants  grow  in  the 
opengarden  just  the  same  as  if  underhotbed  sash. 
Cheap  enougii  to  use  ’em  by  the  1U00.  Send  for 
my  beautifully  illustrated  free  catalog,  showing 
the  marvelous  results  that  are  yours  by  using 
our  methods.  It'sa  compendium  of  many  new 
and  wonderful  inventions  for  the  up-to-date 
gardener.  You'll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

The  Hall  Mfg.  Co.,  I>ept.  K,  Glenside,  I’a. 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

a., _ BADlfCD  Weeder,  Mulcherand 

Tne  DMnnCII  Cultivator 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 
‘  d  eration ,  tills  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 
\ mulch  to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Killer 
iJEver  Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  for 
,  deeper  cultivation.  Self  ad- 
padjusting.  Costs  little, 
i  Write  for  illustrated  folder 
I  and  special  Factory-to-  User 
■  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


NORWAY  MAPLE 

20,000  Trees,  young,  vigorous  and  stocky-— 
practically  straight;  Caliper  1  to  3  inches; 
Height,  10  to  16  feet 

I  quote  delivered  prices  to  your  R.  R.  station 

JAS.  A.  PATTERSON 

(Old  Patterson  Nurseries)  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1 — as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  .Se6d  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything. 

ALLEGAN  NUltSEKY,  ALLEGAN.  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  including  the  new  everbearing 
kinds.  Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reason¬ 
able  for  quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  W,  JOHNSON  A  BliO.,  SAL1SB  lit  Y,M  D 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  POTTER 

Box  361  LESLIE,  MICH. 

STRA  WBERRLES^i^, 

healthy  plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  write 
WEST  &  COPPOCK,  PERRY.  OHIO.  The 

largest  Strawberry  growers  in  Northern  Ohio. 

Strawberry  PlanU»T5“?,, JMSSrJ! 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del. 

Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  Plants jnaSSZEZ 

!  gusplants.  California  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at>^  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Bunting  8  Sons,  Box  50,  Selby ville,  Del. 


PLANTS.  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

75  varieties,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  etc.  Honest 
goods.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Box  122,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


I  01 

lal 

U 


on  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and  erardeo  roots 
at  reasonable  prices.  Catalog-uo  FREE.  Write  today  to 

A.  C,  WESTON  &  COMPANY.  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

All  the  best  June  and  Fall-beiirtng  varieties.  Also 
best  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
Plant-;  Asparagus  aiul  Rhubarb  Boots  in  assortment. 

Our  1915  Catalog  tells  how  you  can  get  plants  of  our 
Wonderful  New  Seedling  Strawberry,  ”  Collins  ” 
absolutely  FREE.  W rite  tor  it. 

C.  E.  \V  lilt  ten’s  V urscrles,  Box  11,  Urldgniun,  Mlcli. 


Guaranteed  as  good  as  grows  at  $1.00  pel 
1000  and  up.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS.  B.  1 0,  Paw  Paw,  Mich 

Strawberry  Plants'^™ Rant's.  Lcarta- 

logue  free.  H.  H.  Henning,  B.  5,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


ci  prnie  everbearing  raspberry  plants  —grown 

0 1.  nLUlw  01)  jjjy  owl)  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

ST.  REGIS  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  anda,lthe 


Varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 


Leading 

BENJ.  BARRETT.  BLUE  ANCHOR,  N.  J. 


BLACK  diamond.  Blackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
aud  St i-aw berry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GOOSEBERRY 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE — Houghton’s 
and  Downing's.  $4  to  $6  per  100,  f.o.b. 

Frank  Wieland,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


Pin  ntc  of  all  kinds,  and  40  vari- 
v  egetaoie  rianis  tios  of  Strawberries. 

Catalogue  Free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  GREENWOOD,  DEL. 


CATALOG 
FREE  to  all 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

I  believe  we  have  the  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation. 
Send  for  circular  See  what  others  say. 

M.  D.  LUPTON,  -  Newport,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  varieties 

Af.mragus  roots.  Giant  Himalaya  plants.  Seed 
Corn.  Eggs  for  batching,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Dept,  tt,  Kliodesdale,  Md. 


CABBAGE 

MAGGOT 


Protect  your  early  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  from  this 
pest.  Experimental  stations 
recommend  A.B.C.  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Patented 
tar  felt  pads  that  slip  on  the 
stem  of  the  plant  directly  after  setting  and  insure 
90  to  100  per  cent,  crops.  Irondequoit  and  Greece 
growers  have  used  them  successfully  for  the  past 
three  years.  Write  for  descriptive  matter  and 
FREE  SAMPLES.  Price  f2.00  per  thousand. 
Plant  Protector  Co.,  29  South  Water  St.,  Rochexter,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
Tiie  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kerapton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ever- Bearing  Strawberries.— (Ed.  Farm  and  Home.) 


Grow  Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

Select  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  tested  varieties.  Grow  them 
right.  Even  a  small  patch  will  yield  big  profits  —  one  man  made 
$200  on  1/5  acre  of  a  standard  variety.  Think  of  the  pleasure, 
too,  of  having  your  oum  delicious  berries  for  home  use. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 


and  you  are  more  certain  of  large  crops  of  big,  delicious  strawberries 
are  hardy  and  vigorous  and  heavy  yielders.  We  have  200  acres  in 
fruit  plants  and  can  guarantee  prompt  shipment  in  any  quantity.  We 
all  the  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quirement,  All  plants  carefully  selected  and  packed  fresh 
for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 

For  full  description  of  all  worth-while  varieties,  read  Altai’s  Rook 
of  Berrien.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  the  latest  and  best  cultural 
methods.  It’s  free.  Write  for  copy  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St. ,  Salisbury,  Md.  b;..- 
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Notes  About  Grapes 


Grafting  Grapevines. 

I  HAVE  some  grapevines  (Poeklington 
and  Lady  Washington)  which  I 
would  like  to  have  grafted  with 
Campbell’s  Early  and  Highland.  I  have 
grown  vines  from  cuttings  and  layers, 
but  I  have  never  grafted  any.  Tell  me 
when  and  how  the  grafting  should  he 
done.  I  sold  the  last  of  the  Concords 
September  5,  and  I  picked  the  last  hunch 
of  the  Highland  October  2S.  F.  S.  w. 

The  grape  is  grafted  primarily  to  util¬ 
ize  well-established  vigorous  roots  that 
produce  fruit  poor  in  quality,  or  with 
other  defects,  such  as  looseness  of  clus¬ 
ter.  small  berries,  lateness  of  maturity, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  varieties 
produce  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  for 
dessert  and  wine-making,  but  are  too 
weak  iti  root  or  too  subject  to  cold  so  that, 
their  culture  is  not  dependable  nor  profit¬ 
able.  These  can  be  grafted  on  well-es¬ 
tablished  roots  of  the  poorer.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  to  find  highest  quality  of  fruit 
and  vigor  combined  in  the  same  variety. 
Again,  entire  vineyards  can  be  planted  to 
those  varieties  that  are  vigorous  but  not 
desirable  otherwise,  and  later  be  grafted 
over  to  the  desirable.  Or  one-year  hardy, 
resistant  roots  may  be  grafted  at  the 
bench,  grown  in  the  nursery  for  a  sea¬ 
son  till  the  stock  and  scion  have  united, 
and  then  planted  in  the  permanent  vine¬ 
yard.  The  latter  practice  is  much  the 
more  practical,  as  then  only  those  plants 
that  have  made  a  good  union  need  be  set. 
However,  excellent  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  other  methods  when  the 
work  has  been  carefully  done. 

In  this  instance  where  it  is  desired  to 
graft  over  the  Poeklington  and  Lady 
Washington  vines  it  can  best  be  done  by 
the  cleft  method.  This  differs  but  little 
from  the  same  operation  with  the  tipple 
with  some  minor  variations.  It  has  been 
advocated  by  some  that  the  work  should 
be  done  in  the  Fall,  but  in  my  experience 
Spring  has  given  the  best  results.  There 
are  two  periods  at  this  season  when  it  can 
be  performed.  The  one  is  some  time  be¬ 
fore  a  vigorous  sap  How  has  begun,  and 
the  other  after  this  vigorous  flow  is 
passed.  The  latter  period  is  the  one  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  writer,  although  many  are 
very  successful  tit  the  former.  The  earth 
is  dug  away  from  the  base  of  the  vine, 
so  that  two  or  three  inches  of  the  part  of 
the  stem  below  ground  is  exposed,  then 
the  stem  is  sawed  across  about  an  inch 
above  the  former  ground  level.  Then 
with  an  ordinary  hack-saw  a  slot  is  sawed 
into  this  stub  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
inches.  I  have  found  that  the  wood  of 
the  grape  can  be  sawn  much  better  than 
a  cleft  made  by  the  ordinary  grafting 
chisel,  as  it  splits  very  easily,  and  often 
much  too  far  down,  so  that  the  scions 
are  not  grasped  firmly,  due  to  a  lack  of 
spring  to  the  wood. 

The  scions  of  the  varieties  to  be  graft¬ 
ed  may  be  cut  in  the  Fall,  after  the 
leaves  have  dropped  or  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  show  any  indication  of  life. 
In  either  case  they  must  be  kept  entirely 
dormant  until  they  are  to  be  used.  Stor¬ 
ing  either  in  sand  in  the  cellar  or  bury¬ 
ing  them  outside  will  serve  to  do  this. 
They  should  carry  three  buds  each.  The 
scions  are  to  my  way  of  thinking  better 
prepared  for  insertion  before  going  into 
the  field,  although  when  but  a  few  vines 
are  to  be  grafted  this  is  not  so  necessary. 

Beginning  at  the  level  of  the  lower 
laid,  make  a  gently-sloping  cut  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long  on  either  side  of 
the  scion  just  as  the  scions  are  cut  for 
cleft  grafting  the  apple.  This  gives  an 
easy  tapering  wedge.  The  outside  of  the 
wedge  sehould  be  cut  a  little  thicker  than 
tiie  inside.  After  the  scions  are  thus 
cut  they  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
mdlst  cloth  and  kept  from  the  air  as  much 
as  possible.  After  the  slot  has  been 
sawed,  as  suggested  above,  it  is  held  open 
by  a  small  wood  wedge,  or  the  w  Ige  part 
of  the  common  grafting  chisel.  The 
scions  are  now  inserted  in  this  slot,  forc¬ 
ing  them  down  gently  till  the  outside  bud 
is  about  at  the  level  of  the  stock. 
Also  see  that  they  are  slanted  out  a  little. 
This  insures  a  crossing  of  the  sapwoods 
at  some  point  of  stock  and  scion,  and  if 
they  make  a  good  smooth  contact  it  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  union  of  the 
two.  Where  the  diameter  of  the  stock 
and  scion  are  about  the  same  this  is  not 


necessary.  After  the  two  scions  are 
placed  the  wedge  is  carefully  removed,  j 
The  soil  is  then  mounded  around  and  be¬ 
tween  the  scions  up  to  the  top  bud, 
and  firmly  pressed  and  compacted  about 
them.  No  wax  or  any  wrapping  of  any 
kind  is  required.  Moisture  and  heat  are 
the  principal  requisites  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  knitting  tissue.  The  spring  of  the 
stock  holds  tin'  tissues  in  contact  and  the 
moist  earth  supplies  moisture  and  heat. 

When  growth  starts,  shoots  will  be 
thrown  from  the  stock,  and  these  should 
be  broken  off  as  fast  as  they  appear.  If 
the  scion  wood  was  well  matured  and  the 
work  carefully  done,  shoots  will  start 
from  the  top  buds.  When  these  get  long 
enough  they  should  be  staked  to  prevent 
the  breaking  out  of  the  scions  by  wind  ■ 
or  other  agencies.  About  midsummer  the 
mound  can  be  removed  and  any  roots  that 
have  developed  from  the  scions  should  be 
cut  away.  If  there  are  well  developed 
calluses  at  the  junction  of  stock  and 
scion,  no  further  mounding  is  necessary, 
otherwise  they  should  again  be  mounded. 
Perhaps  all  three  buds  from  a  scion  may 
start,  in  this  case  break  off  the  two 
weakest.  Canes  from  two  to  eight  feet  in 
length,  should  result  before  the  close  of  j 
the-  first  season,  depending  on  the  vigor 
of  the  stock,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work.  If  the  stock  shows  itself  to  be  very 
vigorous  four  canes  may  be  retained  for 
the  fruiting  wood  of  the  following  season 
instead  of  the  two  already  mentioned. 

The  after  care  is  the  same  as  for  un¬ 
grafted  vines,  except  that  no  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  from  below  the 
point  of  union.  If  this  point  becomes 
covered  with  earth  for  any  length  of  time 
scion  roots  are  quite  likely  to  develop 
there,  and  to  get  the  most  from  the  vigor 
of  the  stock  they  should  be  cut  away  at 
once.  The  point  was  made  above  that  the 
most  desirable  place  to  make  the  graft 
was  at  or  just  above  the  ground  level,  and 
the  need  of  so  doing  is  now  seen.  When 
only  a  few  vines  are  involved  the  labor  of 
digging  down  to  the  union  for  scion  roots  , 
is  not  so  important,  but  when  a  consid-  j 
erable  number  are  grafted  the  labor  item  1 
becomes  a  consideration.  F.  K.  GLADWIN. 


Vegetable  Crops  Between  Grapevines. 


WOULD  you  advise  me  of  a  good 
vegetable  that  I  could  plant  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  grapevines? 
Garfield,  N.  .1.  P.  B.  g. 

If  the  shade  is  not  too  dense,  no  more 
than  would  ordinarily  be  caused  by  corn, 
bush  beans,  green  and  wax,  muskmelons, 
cucumbers,  sweet  pumpkins,  squash, 
early  spinach,  lettuce,  etc.,  may  be 
grown  successfully  between  the  rows,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ground  is  manured  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  spaded  or  plowed  deep 
and  put  in  good  tillable  condition  with 
rake  or  harrow,  or  both.  Good,  clean 
cultivation  will  also  be  necessary.  Other¬ 
wise  the  crop  or  crops  will  not  be  much 
of  a  success.  K. 


Get  the  facts  about 
this  beautiful  wall 
finish  that  washes 

Do  away  with  the  muss,  fuae  and  expense  of  re- 
papering  or  kalsomimntf.  Paint  your  inside  walla 
with  this  handsome,  cheerful  finish  that  washes 
bright  as  new. 


7cm\ 

Hlj*h  Standard 

THjpfe, 


| a  gold  ready  to  apply.  Mellotone  is  far  richer  and 
prettier  in  Its  colors  than  kalsomme,  and  doesn’t 
rub  off  nor  fade.  A  washing  makes  it  bright  and 
good  aa  new. 

Write  for  this  today.— It’s  free.  Full  of  good 
Information  on  paint  and  the  painting  and  decora¬ 
ting  of  house,  barn,  inside  walls,  wood¬ 
work,  ailos.  vehicles,  etc.  With  the 
book  are  18  pictures  in  colors  of  fino 
homes,  exterior  and  interior  views. 

Write  today  and  ask  for  the  name  of 
nearest  dealer  in  Lowe  Brothers 
paints,  vamiBhes,  enamels,  stains  — 
they  last  longest  and  save  money. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co., 

51  OE.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

Boston.  Jersey  City.  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Minneapolis. 
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Lowe  Brothers,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada 


Planet  Jr 

Seeder-Cultivators 


The  farm  and  garden  tools  that  save 
|  your  time,  lighten  your  labor,  and  get  big¬ 
ger  crops — the  longest-lasting  and 
most  economical  implements 
made.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Com¬ 
bined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow 


Soon  pays  for  itself  in  the 
as  well  as  in  larger  acreage, 
den  seeds  (in  drills  or.  * 
in  hills), plows, opens^ 
furrows  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and  culti¬ 
vates  quickly  and 
easily.  : 


No.  72 

_  Planet  Jr 

1 2-row,  2-horse  Pivot- 
wheel  Cultivator 

Saves  a  man,  a  team  and  a  cultivator 
every  day  it  is  used.  Cultivates  2  rows  of 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  at  one  passage, 
even  if  rows  are  crooked  or  of  irregular 
width.  No  wood  used  except  for  break 
pins. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  5?  tools  including’  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard- and  Beet-Cultivators, 

Write  pohIiiI  for  it. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 


BOX  1107  V 


PHILA  PA 


You  Can  Make 
More  Money 


— by  weighing  everything  you 
buy  or  sell  —  your  feeds,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  milk  and  produce  on  a 

FAIRBANKS 

PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 

Capacity  —1000  pound* 

The  new  guaranteed  scale,  built 
especially  for  farmers  by 
Fairbanks  —  and  now  on  sale 
everywhere  at 

A  Moderate  Price 


Extra  strong;  extra  broad  wheels;  large 
platform;  new  arrow  point  beam  - —  a 
high  class  scale  in  every  respect. 

Every  part  guaranteed  forever 
—  replaced  free  of  charge  if 
defective,  no  matter 
how  old. 

Ask  t/ottr  dealer .  or  Write  us  for 
illustrated  folder  and  price  list 

The  Fairbanks  Company 
41 6  Broome  St.  New  York  City 

Ask  for  circular 
about  our  5 -ton 
W agon  Scale 
for  Farmers. 

_ 


Mower 


Write  for 
free 
Catalog 


This  machine  has  the  one  right  cutting  principle  — 
center  draft.  Cutter  bar  Is  directly  in  front  of  wheels 
—  mows  back  and  forth  on  one  side  of  field  in 
any  direction.  No  side  draft.  Cut  crop  is  left  in 
standing  position  and  cures  rapidly.  One-third  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  and  labor.  The  Eureka  Mowerabolishes 
tedding  and  trampling  of  cut  crop.  It’s  the  Ideal 
mower  for  orchard  and  working  between  rows.  Will 
cut  weeds  in  pastures  and  brush  that  no  other 
mower  will  handle.  5  sizes  for  one  or  two  horses. 
47  years  on  the  market.  Machines  bought  30 

years  ago,  and  used  every 
year,  still  in  use.  Prompt 
Shipments.  Write  to-day. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  868,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  C.losetobig 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 


Fertile  Farms  near  Phlla.;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 
Best  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Farm*  in  war**- All  sizes,  productive 

rarms  in  Lfeiaware  soi)j  eeiliai  climate, 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  •  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

miiiii  «i 1 1111111111  MiiMiiiMiiMiiiiin mail  aaimtiMiMMiiiiiMMMiHiin 

Helps  his  wile  to  plan  k«r  tab’*'  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  5 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  t  sch  meat,  gives  better  satis-  s 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  gard-  n  will  be  almost  irnpossi-  5 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  s 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


IRON  AGE 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
tools  while  the  horses  rest,  38  combinations 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work, 
your  tdealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening 
With  Modem  Tools**  Free. 

8ATEMAN 
MT  G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenloch.N.J. 


No. 6 


Drill 


and 


Wheel 


Hoe 


i 

s 

: 


HANDY  BINDER 


FUST  the  thing  tor  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural,  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Canadian  Wheat 

to  Feed  the  Worlds 


The  war’s  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 
prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  is  fully  aa  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  fall 
of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  mar¬ 
kets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  Is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 

>  y.fc  s-,  ys  The  Government  this  year  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  Into  , 

\  grain.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  aa  to  reduced  railway 
Sr  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Carada,  or 
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Fertilizers  and  Cover  Crops 


Muck  as  Fertilizer. 

ERE  in  Far  Iioekaway  the  last  storm 
has  washed  a  wide  area  of  sand 
from  the  ocean  front  away,  and  un¬ 
der  that  is  a  thick  black  mud.  Would 
you  recommend  that  mud  dried  and  mixed 
with  4-8-7  fertilizer  for  celery?  My 
ground  is  sandy,  and  I  thought  it  would 
give  me  more  strength  than  sand  or  loam 
for  mixing.  2.  IIow  about  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  potatoes  for  late  here?  J.  o. 

Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

1.  This  mud  is  evidently  an  old  muck 
deposit  that  had  been  covered  with  sea 
sand  by  the  storm  billows  rolling  on  the 
shore,  probably  many  years,  or  maybe 
centuries  ago,  and  now  has  been  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  same  agency.  All  muck  is 
more  or  less  valuable  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses,  but  all  muck  is  not  of  equal  value. 
If  the  deposit  is  made  up  of  the  wash¬ 
ings  or  silt  from  this  main  body,  it  is  of 
less  value  than  that  at  this  source  from 
which  it  was  washed.  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  chemical  analysis 
of  the  deposit  taken  from  the  bottom  and 
the  marginal  or  higher  points  of  ponds, 
that  part  consisting  of  washings  and  de¬ 
posits  from  the  water,  containing  but  a 
fraction  as  much  humus  and  nitrogen  as 
that  taken  from  the  higher  ground  that 
was  well  filled  with  decayed  fibrous  mat¬ 
ter.  and  surrounded  by  growing  plants. 
The  best  grade  of  muck  is  not  only  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  imparting  hu* 
mus  to  the  soil,  but  contains  four  to  five 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  muck  deposits 
along  this  sea  coast  are  at  least  in  some 
instances  made  of  additional  value  for 
fertilizing  purposes  by  the  tides  over¬ 
flowing  them  and  leaving  more  or  less  of 
the  smaller  inhabitants  of  the  sea  to  de- 
cay  and  enrich  it.  The  usual  practice 
of  handling  muck  is  to  haul  it  out  and 
let  it  dry  for  several  months  .before  it 
is  used.  After  it  is  dry  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  mixed  with  it  and  the 
mixture  applied  to  the  land.  All  muck  is 
more  or  less  sour  and  will  be  benefited 
by  the  application  of  two  to  four  bushels 
of  slaked  lime  to  the  ton.  Dry  muck  on 
account  of  its  loose  fibrous  condition 
makes  a  valuable  absorbent  for  use  in 
stable,  poultry  house  or  for  mixing  with 
piled  manure,  particularly  salt  marsh 
muck,  which  is  the  best  of  all  for  this 
purpose.  Good  muck,  properly  condi¬ 
tioned.  will  pay  a  large  dividend  on  every 
ton  of  it  applied  to  the  land,  and  if  all 
the  farmers  and  truckers  throughout  the 
country  who  have  access  to  muck  de¬ 
posits  knew  the  real  value  of  muck  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  there  would  be  tons 
used  where  there  are  pounds  used  at 
present.  2.  The  Green  Mountain  potato 
will  no  doubt  succeed  well  in  your  sec¬ 
tion,  provided  soil  is  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  potatoes.  K. 


“Cover  Crops”  North  and  South. 

IIE  enclosed  clipping  seems  to  imply 
that  buckwheat  sown  in  August  rip¬ 
ened  before  frost  near  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Elsewhere  I  saw  it  recommended  as  a 
cover  crop  in  Massachusetts.  My  idea 
of  a  cover  crop  is  one  that  lives  through 
the  Winter,  and  in  an  orchard  it  must  be 
sown  here  about  August  1.  Will  buck¬ 
wheat  sown  then  ripen  before  frost  (Oc¬ 
tober  here)  or  will  it  go  through  the 
Winter?  J.  l~  w. 

Ivy  Depot,  Va. 

The  clipping  suggested  sowing  buck¬ 
wheat  in  late  Summer  as  a  cover  crop. 
This  was  for  Western  New  York,  near 
the  lakes.  We  must  remember  that  a 
“cover”  crop  is  one  that  covers  or  grows 
on  the  soil,  and  then  dies  down  or  is 
plowed  under.  A  crop  of  oats  and  peas 
plowed  under  in  June  would  be  a  “cover 
crop.”  In  the  far  North  it  is  not  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  this  crop  grow  on  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  The  ground 
freezes  solid,  and  often  it  is  the  best  of 
practice  to  plow  in  the  Fall  and  thus 
have  the  work  done — since  the  Springs 
are  short  and  cold.  In  such  eases  buck¬ 
wheat  would  help,  because  it  makes  a 
good  growth  in  late  Summer  and  Fall, 
and  when  plowed  under  before  Winter 
set  in  would  add  considerable  humus.  In 
the  South  it  would  not,  if  seeded  alone, 
be  a  good  cover  crop,  as  it  would  die  at 
frost  and  leave  the  soil  without  a  living 
crop.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  have 
this  living  Winter  growth  at  the  South, 
since  the  Winters  are  mild  and  the  soil 
will  wash  badly  unless  it  is  protected. 
We  have  seeded  buckwheat,  rye  and 


Crimson  clover  together  in  July.  This 
gave  a  good  growth  of  buckwheat.  It 
fell  down  upon  the  ground  in  November 
and  then  the  rye  and  clover  came  on  and 
gave  a  fine  growth  for  turning  under  the 
following  Spring.  You  must  suit  your 
cover  crop  to  the  climate  and  soil  and 
local  conditions. 


Bacteria  Inoculation. 

O  doubt  about  it,  the  practice  of  using 
the  commercial  bacteria  for  inoculat¬ 
ing  seed  of  legume  crops  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  This  is  now  a  common  practice 
with  many  good  farmers.  Here  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  report  from  a  prominent  farmer: 

As  to  clover  seed  inoculation,  while  I 
have  rather  successfully  grown  clover, 
cow  peas  and  vetch  on  our  farms  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  always  had  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  nodules  and  felt  confident  that 
the  ground  was  what  we  would  ordinar¬ 
ily  call  thoroughly  fit  for  planting.  Some 
experiments  with  seed  inoculation  for  two 
or  three  years  past  showed  me  that  all  of 
these  plants  made  a  quicker  and  surer  and 
better  start  off  where  the  seed  was  in¬ 
oculated.  So  last  season  we  blew  in 
about  $150  in  the  purchase  of  one  of  the 
special  br;  nds  of  inoculation,  and  the 
wonderful  growth  from  the  very  start  off 
leaves  me  convinced  that  it  will  pay  to 
invest  in  this  inoculation  and  fallow  the 
directions,  a  simple  matter  of  reducing 
with  water  and  then  sprinkling  the  seed 
just  before  sowing,  of  course,  drying  out 
enough  afterwards  with  any  available 
drier  and  then  go  ahead  with  the  sowing. 

It  took  time  to  convince  farmers  that 
the  success  of  clover  lay  in  its  ability  to 
take  up  nitrogen  through  the  nodules  on 
the  roots.  Then  more  time  was  required 
to  show  that  carrying  the  bacteria  to 
some  soils  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
harder  yet  to  show  that  the  bacteria 
might  be  carried  much  on  the  principle  of 
a  yeast  cake.  Now  tne  thing  begins  to 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  necessary  opera¬ 
tions  of  seeding. 


How  to  Spread  Lime. 

EFERRING  to  answer  given  G.  B. 
Jj.  on  page  210  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  lime  in  connection 
with  rye,  I  do  not  consider  it  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  apply  lime  direct  to  the  plowed 
field  before  harrowing,  as  the  lime 
tumbles  along  into  the  grooves  between  the 
furrows  and  is  not  evenly  distributed. 
The  better  practice  is  to  harrow  once, 
apply  the  lime  and  then  harrow  in.  Two 
borrowings  before  the  lime  is  applied 
are  still  better.  The  finer  the  soil  and 
leveler  the  field  the  evener  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  better  the  practice. 

E.  R.  SMITH. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  the  method  of 
putting  on  the  lime  counts  for  something 
in  this.  We  use  a  drill  which  makes  a  very 
even  distribution  of  the  lime.  Then  when 
the  Cutaway  or  spring-tooth  is  used  at 
once  the  soil  is  chopped  or  torn  up,  and 
the  lime  well  mixed.  It  might  be  different 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  but  with  one 
of  the  choppers  or  mixers  the  lime  is 
well  stirred  into  the  soil. 


Grafting  Waxes. 

The  grafting  season  will  soon  be  at 
hand  and  in  order  to  help  all  I  give  be¬ 
low  recipes  for  making  the  best  plastic 
and  liquid  waxes  ever  compounded. 

Plastic  Wax. — Four  pounds  of  resin, 
one  pound  of  beeswax,  one  pint  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Put  in  an  iron  pot,  heat  slowly, 
and  mix  well.  Pour  into  cold  water,  and 
when  cool  enough,  pull  by  hand,  until  it 
assumes  a  light  color ;  work  into  sticks 
and  put  into  a  cool  place  until  wanted. 
In  usin  ,  oil  the  hands,  work  the  wax 
until  soft,  when  it  will  be  easily  applied 
and  strongly  adhesive.  This  wax  will  not 
crack  in  cold  nor  run  in  hot  weather. 

Liquid  Wax  No.  1. — Melt  one  pound 
of  resin  over  a  slow  fire,  when  melted 
take  it  from  the  fire  and  add  two  ounces 
of  balsam  of  fir,  stirring  it  constantly. 
As  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough,  mix  in  five 
to  six  ounces  of  alcohol  of  95  degrees 
strength,  (according  to  the  season)  un¬ 
til  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  molasses. 
Pour  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  and  cork 
tightly.  If  kept  airtight  it  will  keep  a 
long  time.  If  it  should  become  too  thick 
by  the  evapoiation  of  the  alcohol,  it  is 
easily  thinned  by  putting  the  bottle  in 
warm  water,  stirring  in  enough  alcohol  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  fluidity.  This  is 
much  superior  to  the  waxes  made  of  resin, 
beef  tallow  and  turpentine,  as  if  does 


not  granulate,  and  is  easily  applied  to 
wounds  and  scions  with  a  small  brush. 
For  protecting  nut-tree  scions  against 
evaporation  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it. 

Liquid  Wax  No.  2. — Melt  over  a  slow 
fire  one  pound  of  good  resin  and  one 
ounce  of  beef  tallow.  When  thoroughly 
melted  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  turpentine  and  14 
fluid  ounces  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
mixture  should  be  about  the  consistency 
of  molasses.  Pour  into  wide-mouth  bot¬ 
tles  and  give  the  same  care  and  use  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  No.  1  for¬ 
mula.  K. 


Successive  Potato  Crop. 

I  HAVE  a  piece  of  low  wet  land  on 
which  I  have  planted  potatoes  two 
years  in  succession.  Can  I  plant  with 
potatoes  the  third  year,  and  get  a  good 
yield  ?  d.  b. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

We  know  cases  where  potatoes  have 
been  planted  for  three,  four,  or  even  more 
seasons  in  succession,  and  with  fair  re¬ 
sults.  The  chief  objection  to  such  plant¬ 
ing  is  the  fact,  that  potato  soil  is  likely 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  germs  of  potato 
diseases  like  scab,  rot  or  blight,  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  it  would  not  be  good 
economy  to  try  to  plant  another  crop, 
therefore  you  will  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  appearance  of  your  last  growth.  If 
it  did  not  suflVr  particularly  from  scab, 
rot  or  blight  in  the  soil,  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  are  right,  it  may  be  quite  safe  to 
put  in  another  crop  this  year,  but  if  you 
had  trouble  with  those  diseases  last  year, 
we  would  not  do  it,  but  grow  some  other 
crop  to  clean  up  the  land. 


Another  Onion  Record. — I  noted  in 
your  issue  of  October  10,  1914,  a  New 
Hampshire  onion  grower  produced  50 
bushels  of  onions  on  one-eighth  of  an 
acre.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  let  little  old  Jersey  be  beaten 
by  New  Hampshire,  or  any  other  State 
if  he  can  help  it,  but  we  are  out  to  beat 
them  both  here  in  New  York  State.  We 
sowed  our  rows  14  inches  apart.  We  fig¬ 
ured  that  we  sold  780  bushels  an  acre 
from  each  of  2%  acres.  H.  o. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Make 
Money 
Pulling 
Stumps ! 
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H 


Hercules 


Add  new,  rich,  crop  growing  land  to 
your  own  farm  by  clearmgit  of  stumps. 
Clear  your  neighbors’  land.  Your  Her¬ 
cules  will  be  kept  busy  when  others  sea 
what  it  does.  Big  profits  for  you. 
With  the  , 

All-Steel 
Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller# 

you  can  clear  an  acre  a  day.  The  known 
and  proved  stump  puller  ail  over  the 
civilized  world— easiest  to  operate. — 
most  durable.  Special  introductory 
price,  30  days’  trial  offer, 8  years’  guar¬ 
antee,  on  immediate 
orders.  Write  for  big 
i  book  of  land  clear¬ 
ing  facts. 

HERCin  r-  Mcq.co. 
130-23rd  St. 

Centerville, 

Iowa 


Vj 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 
Buckie  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  4.00 


Jnst  the  thing  for 
farmers!  Light, 
durable,  sanitary,  waterproof — nay  ahead 
of  leather  or  metal  soles  for  all  farm  and 
dairy  work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 
money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by  Par¬ 
cel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.  (Established  1887) 
2911  Vliol  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


VC  Delivered  at  any  Station 
’  *  J  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
"Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  C  arl. 

Strong,  substantial 
hard  wood  body.  Stee 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x4Ux60  ins 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Boi47,  Easton.  Pa. 


THE  MAPES 
FERTILIZERS 


The  STANDARD  for  GENERATIONS 


WHAT  THE  HALL-MARK  IS  TO  SILVER,  MAPES 
HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TO  FERTILIZERS— STERLING 


The  most  successful  farmers,  the  men  with  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  have  always  regarded  Mapes  as  their  best  friend, 
and  never  more  than  this  season  with  the  stand  we  have 
taken. 

Read  recent  article  by  H.  W.  Collingwood,  Editor  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  “A  6,000  Bushel  Potato 
Crop,”  with  an  exact  description  by  Professor  Clinton,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  of 
every  detail  of  the  growing  from  the  preparation  of  seed 
to  final  storing  of  crop. 

The  grower,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Fagan,  described  the  crop 
“As  the  most  important  ever  grown  in  Connecticut.” 

The  farm,  when  Mr.  Fagan  bought  it,  in  1900,  had 
“struck  bottom  in  production.” 

The  fertilizer  referred  to  in  the  above  article  is  the 
Mapes  Potato  Manure,  which  has  been  used  by  Mr. 
Fagan  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Fagan  wrote  August  30,  1907 : 

“In  these  seven  years  working  this  farm  I  have  used  only 
the  Mapes  Manures,  and  I  am  satisfied  my  choice  of  the  Mapes 
goods  in  building  up  soil  has  been  a  great  factor  in  achieving 
what  I  have  thus  far,” 

and  he  has  continued  to  use  them  ever  since. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  COMPANY 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
Branch:  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


KUKAI,  NiOW-VUKKlCK 
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1^  That’s  where 

I  on  o  *e  Victrola 

JL  V/JL  JL%S  is  pre-eminent 

The  Victrola  brings  to  you  the  pure  and  varied  tones  of  every  n 

man  voice — all  a 


merit, 
to  life 

Such  fidelity  of  tone  was  unknown  before  the  advent  of  the  Victrola — the  Ji 
cabinet  style  talking-machine;  and  this  pure  and  life-like  tone  is  exclusively 
Victrola  feature. 

“Why  exclusive  with  the  Victrola?” 

Because  of  the  patented  V  ictrola  features,  which  have  been 
perfected  after  years  of  study  and  experiment:  W 

“Goose-neck”  sound-box  tube— the  flexible  metal  connection  between  the  sound¬ 
box  and  tapering  tone  arm,  which  enables  the  Victor  Needle  to  follow  the  record  V|Ij§ 
grooves  with  unerring  accuracy. 

Concealed  sounding-boards  and  amplifying  compartment  of  wood — provide  the  V 
very  limit  of  area  of  vibrating  surface  and  sound  amplifying  compartment,  so  abso- 
lutely  essential  to  an  exact  and  pure  tone  reproduction.  'i|aj 

Modifying  doors — may  be  opened  wide  thereby  giving  the  tone  in  its 
fullest  volume;  or  doors  may  be  set  at  any  degree  graduating  the  volume 

of  tone  to  exactly  suit  every  requirement.  Closed  tight  the  volume  is  WpWUiiiui-y  •  \j  " 

reduced  to  the  minimum  and  when  not  in  use  the  interior  is  fully  protected.  pftVSBjd 

Victor  system  of  changeable  needles— a  perfect  reproduction  is  possi-  I  MVpn 

ble  only  with  a  perfect  point— therefore  a  new  needle  for  each  record  is  IliVT 

the  only  positive  assurance  of  a  perfect  point.  You  also  have  your  choice  Jlfiw?  lMtf| , ’’ 
of  full  tone,  half  tone  or  further  modification  with  the  fibre  needle. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  every  part,  and  its  perfect  combination 
with  all  other  parts,  that  gives  the  Victrola  its  superior  tone — that 

makes  the  Victrola  the  greatest  of  all  musical  instruments.  I jjf 

There  are  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $15  to  $200  and  any  Victor  dealer  r ^ 
will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  * 

Always  use  Victrolas  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles—  8 


There  is  no  other  way 
to  get  the  unequalcd  Victrola 


Sounding  boards— ^ 
Goose-neck  tube  and  tone  arm-" 
System  of  changeable  needle 


—  Gardening  in  its  Infancy  — 


I 'art  r. 

FLATS  FOR  SEED  AND  TRANS¬ 
PLANTING.— Toward  the  close  of 
January  the  vegetable  gardeners  just 
south  of  Lake  Erie  wake  up  and  com¬ 
mence  another  gamble  with  the  weather 
and  the  markets  for  a  living.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  plant  houses  start  a  fire  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  fiats  for  use.  These  are  shal¬ 
low  boxes  filled  with  rich  soil  in  which 
the  seed  is  sown  and  later  used  again 
for  holding  transplanted  plants.  I  make 
mine  out  of  packing  boxes  of  varying 
sizes,  so  to  save  labor  and  material ;  I 
do  not  try  to  make  all  of  the  flats  the 
same  dimensions.  My  standard  width 
is  l-D/i  inches,  so  as  to  hold  10  rows 
inches  apart,  but  I  find  in  practice  that 
almost  any  width  not  unwieldy  can  be 
used,  as  my  houses  are  40  feet  long,  and 
by  setting  a  row  of  one  width  the  whole 
length  the  waste  room  comes  at  one  end 
and  this  can  be  used  for  setting  potted 
plants.  I  make  the  flats  3*4  inches  deep, 
using  three-quarter  stuff  for  the  ends, 
half-inch  for  sides,  and  that  or  thinner 
for  the  bottom.  I  make  none  more  than 
30  inches  long,  and  where  the  material 
is  short  make  them  up  to  18  inches  in 
width.  While  the  houses  are  heating 
ui>  and  afterwards  as  long  as  it  is  not 
too  hot,  I  work  in  the  coolest  house, 
having  a  bench  there  which  later  on  is 
cleared  off  and  used  to  put  plants  on. 
Flats  are  a  great  convenience,  as  one 
can  move  them  around,  and  when  it 
comes  time  to  use  the  cold  frames  out¬ 
side  they  can  be  taken  bodily  to  the 
frames.  If  I  used  hotbeds  I  would  have 
flats,  and  then  I  could  sow  seed-  and 
transplant  in  a  warm  room  and  only 
have  the  bed  open  when  replacing  the 
tints.  It  often  happens  that  the  weather 
is  very  bad  just  at  the  time  that  seed 
should  be  sown  or  plants  transplanted, 
and  if  everything  is  in  flats  it  makes  one 
independent  of  the  weather. 

Flats  in  Frames. — If  fiats  are  made 
to  he  used  in  a  frame  they  should  be 
made  of  sizes  to  fit  nicely,  and  be  all 
alike,  so  as  to  be  interchangeable.  The 
eentre  of  a  liothed  is  always  warmer 
than  the  edges,  and  the  plants  in  the 
shade  of  the  sides  grow  spindling  and 
weak,  or  else  hang  back.  With  flats  one 
can  shift  the  position  so  as  to  got  an 
average  growth  all  around.  If  the  inside 
width  of  frame  is  60  inches  make  the 
flats  a  scant  30  inches ;  then  by  taking 
out  a  flat  the  one  opposite  can  be  slid 
across  and  the  first  one  put  hack  the 
same  end  first,  and  thus  the  outside  ends 
of  both  will  be  in  the  middle.  In  sowing 
seed  I  always  sow  in  drills  about  1  Vi 
inch  apart.  By  sowing  in  drills  I  can 
see  just  what  I  am  doing,  and  can  if  I 
'•boose  take  out  every  other  drill  and 
thus  give  room  to  the  remaining  plants. 

I  find  that  one  can  be  two  weeks  in 
transplanting  a  certain  sowing  and  no 
difference  will  be  apparent  afterward, 
provided  the  alternate  rows  are  left,  as 
they  have  room  to  grow  and  do  not  be¬ 
come  drawn  and  spindling.  Again  if 
time  is  precious  another  kind  of  seed  can 
be  sown  in  the  drills  as  fast  as  emptied 
and  be  germinating.  I  have  just  trans¬ 
planted  12,000  Grand  Rapids  lettuce 
plants  and  find  that  the  seed  boxes  aver¬ 
aged  about  2f>0  plants  per  square  foot. 
Gabbage,  onions  and  beets  I  sow  thinner, 
•>nd  tomatoes  still  more  sparingly,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  late  sowings,  as  I  like 
to  have  strong,  stocky  plants. 

Sowing  on  a  Large  Scale. — At  the 
big  greenhouses  at  Toledo  they  sow 
broadcast  and  cover  with  burlap.  They 
have  machine-made  flats  of  exactly  one 
size  and  a  flat  12x28  inches  will  have 
more  than  2.000  Grand  Rapids  lettuce 
plants  in  it.  These  are  transplanted  in 
the  cotyledon  stage,  when  about  an  inch 
high,  and  the  work  has  to  be  done 
promptly.  The  soil  is  free  from  gravel 
and  is  mixed  to  about  the  dampness  of 
molding  sand,  and  retains  its  position 
when  marked  with  a  board  containing 
sharp  pointed  pegs  into  which  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  women  who  do  the  work,  insert 
the  tiny  plants  quite  rapidly,  using  a 
peg  to  firm  them  into  place.  I  have  a 
single  row  of  pegs  in  a  stick  which  I 
us,*  to  mark  each  row  when  transplant¬ 
ing.  the  distance  of  the  rows  being 
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marked  with  a  rule  and  pencil  on  the 
edge  of  the  box.  At  the  first  transplant¬ 
ing  I  space  IVj  inch  each  way,  but  some 
plantsmen  put  .the  rows  2*4x1.  Either 
way  brings  good  results  in  sowing.  I 
mark  the  drill  rows  with  a  beveled  edged 
ruler  and  cover  with  white  sand. 

Preparing  Soil. — Last  year  I  lost  all 
my  first  sowing  of  peppers  in  a  single 
night  by  mice.  This  year  I  am  keeping  a 
cat  in  the  house.  She  has  a  habit  of 
stretching  out  in  the  sun  on  the  plants, 
but  it  is  the  least  of  two  evils,  as  I 
have  never  been  able  to  kill  all  the  mice. 
I  am  making  sure  of  some  choice  self- 
saved  seed  by  sowing  in  large  flower  pots 
and  covering  with  panes  of  glass.  For 
soil  I  always  prepare  the  season  before 
by  making  a  comport  heap  of  weeds  and 
refuse  of  vegetables  piled  up  with  the 
soil  left  in  flats,  after  putting  out  plants. 
Toward  Fall  all  is  shoveled  over  and 
dumped  in  a  heap  in  a  cold  frame  just 
outside  the  plant  house,  and  before 
Winter  shoveled  into  flats  and  either  car¬ 
ried  in,  or  piled  up  and  covered  with 
leaves  to  keep  out  frost.  This  year  I 
have  a  large  pile  of  compost  made  of 
early  pea  vines  and  weeds.  The  peas 
were  planted  at  30  inches  and  every  other 
space  sot  to  tomatoes  before  the  peas 
were  all  picked.  There  were  some  weeds 
and  we  could  not  cultivate  satisfactorily, 
so  we  pulled  them  and  hauled  them  to 
a  pile  near  the  greenhouse.  Both  weeds 
and  vines  were  vigorous,  and  the  mass 
did  not  become  thoroughly  rotten,  so  I 
am  chopping  it  as  fine  as  possible  and 
using  it  in  the  bottom  df  the  flats.  I 
always  sift  the  top  soil  both  for  seed 
and  for  transplanting,  using  a  sieve  with 
four  or  five  meshes  to  the  inch.  With 
properly  prepared  soil  of  the  right  damp¬ 
ness  and  wetting  down  immediately  after 
planting,  plants  rarely  wilt  and  only  hes¬ 
itate  in  growth  for  a  few  hours. 

Ohio.  L.  B.  PIERCE. 


Made  in  La  Salle  aid 
Per*,  III.,  by  YVestclox 


A  Self-Starter 

For  an  early  call 
that  fills  the  fields  on 
time — for  early  yields 
that  fill  the  bins — 

For  a  business-like 
farm  system  that  gets 
things  done  on  time 
and  according  to  plans — 
Big  Ben. 


for  the  Farm 

He  has  two  calls — a 
straight  five-minute  ring 
or  ten  gentle  half-minute 
reminders  to  bring  you 
out  gradually. 

If  not  found  at  your  jeweler's, 
a  money  order  to  his  makers, 
"Westclox,  LaSalle,  III.,”  will 
bring  him  postpaid — $2.50  in  the 
States;  $3.00  in  Canada. 


LIME— LIME— LIME 


U 


YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 


WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 

hydrated  agricultural  lime 

Write  us  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CAREY,  OHIO 


FOR  THIS  HIGH  GRADE 
ORANGE  VALLEY  HAT, 


Direct  from  factory  to  you— all  delivery 
charges  prepaid.  Save  from  25  to  33  per 
cent.  Newest  and  smartest  styles. 

Choicest  colors,  finest  trimmings.  Freo 
on  Request,  Hat  Catalog,  showing 
latest  and  advance  styles. 

ORANGE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE,  Oranq*.  Now  Jorsoy 

Desirable  territory  open  for  live  agents 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Oak  or  mahogany 
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THE  IN  UK  AL  N1CW-VORKER 


March  13, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  HAVE  two  peach  orchards,  planted 
1911  and  1912.  They  have  not  yet 
borne  fruit.  The  trees  are  planted 
ISxlS  feet  and  inter-cropped  with  corn, 
squashes,  root  crops,  etc.,  leaving  space 
of  about  eight  feet  for  harrowing  about 
trees.  In  this  space,  August  1,  I  sowed 
peas  and  barley  for  cover  crop.  After 
roots,  squashes,  etc.,  are  off  I  plant  Win¬ 
ter  rye.  I  have  fertilized  fairly  liber¬ 
ally  with  chemicals  < nitrogen  in  three 
forms)  more  particularly  for  the  crops 
than  trees.  The  trees  have  made  rapid 
growth.  I  fear  this  last  season  too  much 
wood  growth.  What  do  you  think  of 

this  practice?  If  wise  I  want  to  con¬ 

tinue  inter-cropping,  but  do  first  of  all 
what  is  best  for  the  trees.  The  fruit 
buds  are  plentiful  and  so  far  uninjured. 
I  intend  thinning  the  fruit  of  course  but 
to  what  extent  would  you  advise,  this 
being  the  first  bearing  season? 

Massachusetts.  r.  x.  c.  b. 

Every  problem  of  this  sort  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  one  an  outsider  can  give  only  a 
guess  or  estimate.  How  much  do  you 
need  the  crops  grown  between  the  trees? 
Is  the  orchard  on  hilly  or  on  strong, 
level  ground?  Is  there  a  good  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  peaches?  Our  own  plan  has  been 
to  stop  growing  the  “inter-crops”  when 
the  peach  trees  come  well  in  bearing. 
We  plant  a  peach  orchard  for  the  peach¬ 
es.  The  other  crops  are  merely  to  help 
pay  the  bills  until  the  peach  trees  come 
on.  Tf  we  owned  this  orchard,  therefore, 
we  should  wait  until  the  danger  from  late 
frost  is  over.  If  the  buds  then  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  crop,  we  should  not  plant  any 
other  crop.  Feed  moderately,  cultivate 
until  late  .Tune  and  then  sow  a  cover 
crop  or  let  the  weeds  grow  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  We  should  thin  the  peach¬ 
es  in  June  and  give  the  entire  field  to 
this  crop.  If  the  buds  or  most  of  them 
are  killed  we  should  crop  with  corn  and 
squash  once  more.  It  is  therefore  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem.  The  general  rule  is  to 
stop  inter-cropping  when  the  trees  are 
ready  to  produce  peaches  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule,  but  in  most  cases 
if  we  plant  peach  trees  at  all  we  should 
give  them  a  full  chance  when  they  fruit. 

Ts  it  possible  for  a  person  to  pick  25,- 
000  quarts  of  strawberries  from  one  acre 
planted  the  way  Mr.  Ivevitt  does,  with 
good  care?  w.  j.  M. 

New  York. 

This  plan  means  setting  the  plants  in 
beds  one  foot  apart  each  way.  With  a 
little  extra  space  for  alleys  this  will 
mean  about  40,000  plants  to  the  acre. 
While  some  of  the  plants  if  well  handled 
will  give  one  quart  each  they  will  not 
all  do  so.  One  foot  apart  is  too  close. 
The  berries  will  not  form  properly  and 
in  a  wet  season  there  is  great  damage 
from  rot.  We  once  set  Marshall  plants 
one  foot  by  15  inches  and  picked  at  the 
rate  of  about  9,000  quarts  per  acre. 
When  you  read  this  be  sure  and  get  these 
four  words  in.  That  quartette  of  short 
words  has  made  many  a  back-to-the- 
lander  give  up  his  hard-earned  coin.  I 
hear  about  these  big  yields,  but  I  know 
that  when  any  man  picks  12,000  quarts 
of  berries  from  a  measured  acre  he  has 
the  one  time  in  100  when  soil,  planting, 
varieties,  season  and  man  are  all  at  their 
best.  There  are  some  cases  where  over¬ 
head  irrigation  will  work  wonders,  but 
I  speak  of  such  culture  as  most  of  us  can 
give.  If  I  get  5,000  quarts  of  Marshalls 
to  the  acre  I  am  very  well  pleased.  It 
is  said  that  “all  things  are  possible,”  and 
some  one  may  have  performed  this  25.- 
000-quart  feat.  I  never  did,  and  I  would 
travel  some  distance  to  see  it  done. 

What  about  the  agricultural  college 
in  relation  to  residents  of  the  State 
actually  engaged  in  farming  operations? 

T  understand  of  course,  that  the  primary 
“object”  is  the  education  of  young  men 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  But  beyond 
this,  has  the  college  any  obligation  to 
furnish  to  farmers  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  on  problems  that  confront  them;  or 
is  such  information,  etc.,  given  only  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  and  in  the  discretion 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution?  In  other 
words,  if  I  write  the  college  requesting 
advice  or  information  along  certain  lines, 
am  I  asking  for  something  due  me.  or 
am  I  asking  a  favor?  B.  D. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  college  or 
the  experiment  station  is  under  any  legal 
obligation  to  answer  questions.  It  is, 
however,  under  moral  obligations  to  do 
so  if  it  can,  for  it  is  a  State  and  na¬ 
tional  institution  combined — supported 
by  the  people.  I  think  the  college  author¬ 
ities  will  be  willing  to  help  in  all  reason¬ 
able  matters.  If  they  have  ever  refused 
to  answer  fair  questions  I  should  like  to 


know  particulars  about  the  cases.  I  can 
imagine  farmers  asking  a  service  of  the  . 
college  or  the  station  which  could  not  be  j 
easily  performed,  though  it  might  seem 
easy  and  reasonable  to  the  man  asking 
the  question.  Probably  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  testify  that  they  have  received 
fair  and  courteous  treatment  from  the  col¬ 
leges.  I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to 
demand  such  service.  It  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere.  I  should  want  to  know 
what  the  desired  information  was  before 
judging.  At  any  rate  both  the  college 
and  the  station  will  do  well  to  have  a 
good  “correspondent”  on  its  staff — one 
who  can  write  a  pleasant  and  helpful 
letter  which  will  carry  conviction  and 
not  make  people  "tired.” 


History  Of  Farming. — As  you  know. 
T  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  heed 
of  a.  strong  history  of  American  farming. 
Several  people  have  written  to  say  that 
they  think  of  trying  it.  They  want  to 
know  about  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
very  question  shows  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  size  of  the  job.  No  one 
should  take  this  work  up  who  is  not  a 
natural  historian.  He  should  give  his  en¬ 
tire  time  for  at  least  five  years  to  read¬ 
ing  and  studying  every  record  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farming  from  the  accounts  of  the 
earliest  settlers  to  the  latest  government 
reports.  It  would  be  the  slow,  laborious 
method  employed  by  Francis  Parkman 
in  his  history  of  the  early  French  set¬ 
tlements  or  by  Prescott  in  preparing  his 
wonderful  histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
This  is  not  a  book  to  be  dashed  off  in  a 
few  months — giving  merely  personal  ex¬ 
perience  or  impressions — but  a  full  study 
of  a  great  development.  There  are  parts 
of  McM aster’s  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States  which  would  serve  as 
a  model,  and  it  should  be  as  interesting 
as  Watson’s  “Story  of  France.”  No  job 
for  the  amateur  here — but  a  life  work 
for  some  big  mind  who  wants  to  leave 
an  imperishable  monument. 


Why  Sucn  A  History? — Because  we 
have  come  to  a  time  when  American 
farming  needs  it.  History  and  poetry  do 
not  appeal  to  many  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  men.  Yet  they  could  not  have 
won  all  their  success  if  some  one  had  not 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  plain 
people  who  made  their  success  possible. 
Many  a  politician  will  sneer  at  histories  ; 
and  poetry,  yet  he  holds  the  voters  of  his 
party  together  by  an  appeal  to  “national 
spirit”  or  patriotism— which  is  poetry 
and  history  (often  prejudiced)  combined. 
One  trouble  with  farmers  is  that  they  do 
not  fully  understand  their  own  story.  It  i 
is  the  most  wonderful  story  of  human  en¬ 
deavor — how  the  pioneers  who  were  the 
freest  men  on  earth,  have  through  their 
descendants  slowly  given  tip  most  of  their 
rights  into  the  hands  of  privileged  class¬ 
es  and  emptied  their  own  pockets  that 
their  rulers  might  grow  rich  and  power¬ 
ful.  Now  what  I  want  some  great  man 
to  prepare  is  a  calm,  true  story  of  just 
how  it  has  all  happened.  We  have  had 
attempts  at  this.  Good  men,  demagogues, 
narrow  minds,  politicians,  rich  men  and 
others  have  had  a  chance  at  it,  but  what 
we  now  need  is  a  strong  story  like 
Knight’s  “History  of  the  English  Peo¬ 
ple.”  or  dozens  of  others  I  could  name, 
getting  right  down  to  the  historical  events 
which  have  produced  the  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  T  find  that  many  people 
have  pet  schemes  for  helping  the  farmer. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  call  for  some  big 
appropriation.  I  want  this  great  history  j 
so  that  we  may  know  clearly  and  without  j 
prejudice  what  has  really  happened  to  j 
us  in  the  past  and  what  we  should  have  ; 
done  to  stop  it. 


Home  Notes. — All  well  with  the  scar¬ 
let  fever  patients.  They  are  still  under  1 
siege  and  as  good-natured  as  imprisoned 
children  can  be.  There  has  been  no 

spread  of  the  disease  thus  far . A 

cold  blast  from  the  North  struck  us  the 
latter  part  of  February,  and  the  peach 
buds  concluded  not  to  wake  up  after  all. 
They  are  all  right  thus  far  and  1  hope  the 
cold  weather  will  continue  until  Spring 
sees  fit  to  come  for  good.  Pruning  goes 
on  steadily.  It  looks  like  a  great  fruit 
year  with  us  if  we  judge  by  the  buds. 
We  are  cutting  out  the  peach  trees  which 
we  planted  originally  as  “fillers”  in  an 
apple  orchard.  They  'should  have  come 
out  last  year.  No  one  likes  to  take  out 
a  healthy  “filler”  even  when  it  is  evi-  j 
dent  that  the  permanent  trees  are  too 
close.  ~  '  *  rr.  V.  o. 


Millions  of  Bushels 
Not  Millions  of  Acres 

J'WENTY  million  men  are  mobilized  in  Europe. 

I  hey  have  come  in  a  large  proportion  from  the 
farms  of  the  warring  nations.  They  have  ceased  to  be 
producers,  but  are  consumers  and  destroyers  of  food. 
Yet  the  world  must  be  fed,  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  unchangeable. 

It  is  your  privilege  to  help  America  feed  the 
world.  Do  not  however,  attempt  more  than  you  can 
carry  through  successfully.  Millions  of  bushels  not 
millions  of  acres  should  be  your  slogan. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  leading  farm  papers 
writes:  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  eastern  farmers’  sal¬ 
vation  is  to  buy  plant  food  and  grow  Corn,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley  and  Buckwheat.”  The  Breeders’  Gazette 
says  editorially:  “The  place  of  good  commercial 
fertilizers  as  an  efficient  aid  to  increased  production 
...  is  too  firmly  established  to  admit  of  discussion.  .  .  . 
There  are  times  when  quick  action  is  a  straight  road 
to  profits.”  Wise  farmers  buy 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

(The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  over  Fifty-seven  Years) 

They  give  good  big  measure  of  available  plant 
food  value  for  every  dollar  invested.  They  are 
correctly  formulated  from  materials  of  high  character. 
In  them  you  receive  the  benefit  of  years  of  manufact¬ 
uring  experience.  In  them  also  are  embodied  the 
practical  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Test  your  seed  Com  carefully  for  germination  and  vitality. 
“Missing  hills”  kill  profits.  Grade  your  seed  Com  evenly  to 
insure  a  uniform  stand.  Provide  from  000  to  1200  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Corn  Fertilizers,  insuring  a  sound 
crop.  Do  not  waste  time  and  labor  in  growing  soft  com. 

Top  dress  your  Wheat  fields  with  200  to  500  lbs.  to  the  acre 
of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers;  then  roll  and  follow  your  roller 
with  a  light  harrow;  a  “weeder”  is  best.  Run  it  lengthwise  of 
the  rows. 

Run  your  seed  Oats  through  a  fanning  mill,  and  get  rid 
of  light  Oats  and  weed  seed.  Test  your  seed  Oats  for  germin¬ 
ation.  and  give  them  the  “formalin  treatment.”  Provide  400 
to  GOO  lbs.  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  for  each  acre. 

Top  dress  your  Hay  fields  with  300  to  GOO  lbs.  to  the  acre 
of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Grass  Top  Dressing  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
well  out  of  the  ground.  Three  tons  of  hay  require  no  more 
labor  for  mowing  and  raking  than  one  ton. 

Select  uniform  seed  Potatoes  of  medium  size,  free  from 
scab;  give  them  the  “formalin  treatment,”  and  dust  with 
Sulphur  and  Plaster  when  cutting.  Space  your  rows  32  inches 
apart  and  drop  seed  pieces  9  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Use  from  10o0  to  2000  lbs.  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Potato  Fertilizers 
to  the  acre.  The  world  will  be  eating  potatoes  next  season, 
although  prices  may  be  low  just  now. 

Millions  of  Bushels  Mean  Millions  of  Profits 

Our  folio  of  Prize  Farm  Views  will  show  you  what  E.  Frank  Coe 
Fertilizers  are  doing  on  other  farms.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking — 
without  charge  of  course. 

THE  C0E=M0RTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street  -  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Free 

Glove 

Book 


Hands 
Are  at 
Home  in 


Gloves 

THEY  fit  so  perfectly,  are  so 
soft  and  pliable  that  your 
hands  are  at  home  for  any 
work  you  have  to  do.  They  save 
you  money,  because  they  save  your 
hands,  as  well  as  your  pocket. 

There  are  Hansen’s  for  all  kinds  of  work,  driv¬ 
ing  and  sport.  Leather  reliable;  style  good. 

If  your  dealer  Is  not  supplied  write  us.  Any-' 
way  send  for  Free  Glove  Book. 

0.  C.  Hansen  Mf  g.  Co 
136  E.  Detroit  Street 


A  rainy  day 

need  not  be  dull  and  forlorn. 
You  can  make  it  just 
chock  full  of  cheerful 
work  if  you  wear  the 
FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Dressy  ?  Not  a  bit.  Just 
a  coat  for  good  hard 
service,  easy  fitting,  light, 
and  Waterproof —  absolutely.  Reflex  Edges 
stop  every  drop  from  running  in  at  the  front. 

$3.00  EVERYWHERE 

Black,  Yellow  or  Olive  Khaki.  Protector  Hat  75  cti. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  is 

Send  for  free  booklet 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON  na 


o  QUICKLY 

Sows  F  ertilizers  evenly 


Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  all  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers— nitrate,  phosphate, 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast 
and  evenly  in  amounts  from  one  hundred  to 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple 
and  stron*.  Gauge  is  easily  and  quickly  set. 


STEVENS 
F ertilizer  Sower 


Has  only  force  feed  which  will  Sow  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springs  or 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 

refer  yeu  to  a  dealer  if  teals — the  linn  of 

non.  near  you.  Send  [J|f  62  years*  sterling 

today  for  64-page  Cala-  I  I;  reputation.  There  s 

log  of  Chicopee  Line 


Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural 
Tool  Co. 


an  implement  for 
every  farm  need. 

Box  No.  75 
Chicopee  Falls 
Mass. 


SPORICIDEi 


Sure  Cure  For  OUTIT 

'Simple  'to' d  treaL  ^^1)  1 
^wnt  direct  by  parcel  post  where  we  hav#  no  agent. 

a gt^1  wanted.  Sporicide  Chemical  Co.  an*y.*‘ 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  f 

THE  eastern  section  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
met  in  annual  session  in  Poughkeepsie 
last  month,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly 
300.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  apple  grading  and  packing 
law  and  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Foods 
and  Markets  statute.  In  the  absence  of 
the  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  L. 
L.  Morrell  of  Kinderhook  was  called  upon 
to  preside.  lie  referred  in  his  opening 
remarks  to  the  new  apple  grading  law. 
He  deplored  the  idea  of  repealing  the 
measure  and  in  face  of  all  the  opposition 
to  it  he  declared  it  the  best  law  for  the 
fruit  grower  that  had  ever  been  enacted 
in  his  behalf.  In  closing  his  remarks 
he  presented  the  association  with  a  gavel 
made  to  represent  in  miniature  a  stand¬ 
ard  apple  barrel,  with  the  inscription  on 
one  side  “Dedicated  to  an  honest  pack.” 
and  on  the  other  were  the  initials  of  the 
donor. 

The  first  day’s  speakers  were  Prof.  P. 
J.  Parrott  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State 
Entomologist,  with  Prof.  Hedrick  of  Ge¬ 
neva  presiding  over  the  question  box. 
Prof.  Parrott  described  the  life  history 
and  operations  of  insects  affecting  the 
production  and  grading  of  fruit,  choosing 
the  rosy  aphis  as  a  type  of  the  insect 
he  was  describing.  Dr.  Felt  read  a  paper 
on  the  red  bug  and  told  of  its  ravages 
and  recommended  treatment  for  it  in 
spraying  with  tobacco  preparations,  soap 
and  lime-sulphur  wash.  Mare  W.  Cole  of 
Albany  discussed  the  apple  grading  law 
and  told  of  some  of  its  faults  and  sug¬ 
gested  remedies.  Prof.  Hedrick  outlined 
some  of  the  latest  teachings  in  fruit 
growing.  Prof.  II.  J.  Wheeler  discussed 
cover  crops.  George  A.  Drew  of  Con¬ 
necticut  discussed  with  much  interest  to 
his  hearers  some  of  the  most  profitable 
varieties  of  apples.  lie  favored  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  but  the  Northern  Spy  was  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Mr.  Morrell  and  O.  M.  Taylor, 
who  followed  Mr.  Drew.  A.  C.  King  of 
Trumansburg  gave  a  good  talk  on  peach 
growing. 

It  was  left  to  .T.  .1.  Dillon  to  stir  up 
the  middlemen  in  bis  discussion  of  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Foods  and  Markets 
law.  He  described  wlnit  the  Department 
was  trying  to  do  and  asked  the  support 
of  the  association  in  his  work  and  their 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  law,  which 
he  said  was  as  much  for  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  as  the  producer. 

The  association  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  association 
that  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  should  be  retained,  as  it  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  will  give  fair  and  honest  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department ;  that 
it  will  he  of  great  aid  to  the  fruit 
grower  in  the  proper  and  economical 
handling  of  his  crop  and  will  prove  of 
benefit  to  all  farmers. 

Thai  the  association  endorse  the 
amendment  to  the  apple  packing  law 
known  as  the  Wilson  hill.  (The  amend¬ 
ments  provide  that  there  shall  be  a 
Grade  A  apple  standard,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  five  per  cent,  for  defects  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  No.  1  class ;  a  Grade  B 
apple,  which  allows  only  15  per  cent, 
for  all  defects  and  wipes  out  all  color 
lines  and  replaces  the  old  No.  2  class, 
and  then  there  is  established  an  un¬ 
graded  class,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  “unclassified”  class  and  includes 
everything  not  in  Grades  A  and  B. ) 

The  fruit  display  was  the  best  ever 
known  in  this  end  of  the  State  at  any 
meeting  of  the  association.  The  exhibit 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  was 
especially  worthy  of  commendation.  W. 

S.  Tea  tor  of  Red  Hook  and  T.  E.  Cross 
of  Lagrangeville  judged  the  exhibits. 
The  first  prize  for  largest  and  best  dis¬ 
play  went  to  Charles  R.  Taber  of  Milton, 
also  the  best  five  varieties  for  market ; 
best  five  varieties  for  dessert,  George  R. 
Schauber  of  Ballston  Lake,  and  best  five 
varieties  for  cooking,  Graham  Huyd  & 
Son  of  Clintondale.  There  was  a  long 
list  of  single  plate  prizes.  The  annual 
banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  of  the  convention  was  enjoyed  by 
nearly  300. 


They  were  two  days  out,  and  the 
young  bride  was  dreadfully  seasick. 
“Henry,  dear,”  she  moaned,  “if  I  should 
die  and  they  bury  me  here,  you’ll  come 
sometime  and  plant  flowers  on  my  grave, 
won’t  you?” — Boston  Transcript. 
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"  Sprayed  16,000  Trees — No  Repairs” 

—  so  says  one  of  our  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bingaman,  Pillow, 

Pa.  He  did  the  work  with  a  Goulds  “Pomona"  Sprayer,  shown  below.  This  two- 
hose,  four-nozzle  sprayer  can’t  be  beaten  for  use  in  small  orchards,  and  where 
labor  is  cheap,  is  used  in  large  orchards— several  machines  taking  the  place 
of  a  large  power  outfit.  Wearing  parts  are  of  solid  bronze.  Large  steel 
air  chamber  gives  uniform  pressure.  Easily  adjusted  and  cleaned.  Fits 
any  barrel.  It’s  only  one  of  50  styles  and  sizes  of  hand,  barrel  and 
power  sprayers,  made  at  the  largest  pump  works  in  the  country. 


GOTJIaD! 

RELIABLE 


V  UI.1A 


•re  guaranteed ;  backed  oy  65  years’  pump¬ 
making  experience.  Write  our  nearest 
office  for  valuable  44-page  book, 
'How  To  Spray.”  It  is  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works  : 

SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Branches : 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  i 


Houston  Boston 
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Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  is  easier  to  keep  up  than  catch  up  It 
takes  two  years  for  trees  to  bear 
foliage  is  destroyed.  Remember. 


up 

after  the 

_  _  .too.  that 

dormant  spraying  is  important,  and  n 
some  states  spraying  is  compulsory 
Sprayed  fruit  is  good  fruit,  and  good  fruit 
always  brings  a  good  price  In  any  season. 


1B0HASE 


Use  In  any  wagon. 


Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  Traction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden  ,  poultry 
house  and  homeuses 
Our*  ‘Spray’  'booklet 
shows  how  you  can 
buy  barrel  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  and 
build  to  larger  uses 
when  you  need  it 
Ask  your  dealer  to 
ehow  this  lino  and 
write  us  for*  ‘Spray 
booklet  and  ourspray 
calendar,  both  free 

BatemanM’f’gCo. 

Box  24 
Grenlodi,  N.J. 


mere’s  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Poiat 


numb  if  0,-Ta- 
Bate  Frit!  tmin  n 
Mjlig.  “FBIEID  I0Z- 

zles  at  sopumi- 

m  h  mif 


Here’s  the  New  HILLSIDE  Sprayer.  Llkeall  Domestic 
Sprayers,  the  pump,  engine  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  in  our  factory  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

DOMESTIC 

^  Snravers  ^  w 


The  Hillside  Sprayer  is  complete  for  any  purpose, 

"Iside  orchi 


but 

indispensable  for  the  man  with  •  hillside  "orchard. 
We  build  a  full  lino  of  High  Pressure  Sprayers,  both 
Hand  and  Powor.  Our  new  free  book,  “Important 
Information  About  Spraying;,”  contains  spray  calen¬ 
dars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  Information. 

Bend  for  your  copy  today.  .  Box  003, 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.  /  8hlppen*burg, 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


10  to  20  bushels  increased 
corn  yield  by  applying 
100  lbs.  sheep  manure  to 
the  acre.  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 
Sheep  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Also  adds 
humus.  Great  for  wheat, 
meadows,  and  other  field 
crops.  Wonderful  results 
on  gardens,  truck 
patches,  lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  SHEEP’S  HEAD 
BRAND  is  sterilized  by  heat  to  kill  all  germs  and 
weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put  into  sacks  for 
easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered. 
NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  Street,  Aurora,  Illinois 


1 INSUPE 

yjYburPianfirt 


By'  USltl& 

DIAMOND  BRAND 

COMPOST 


WELL  ROTTED 
HORSE  MANURE 


Dried — Ground 


A  natural  manure  for  the  use  of  Gardeners, 
Truck  Growers  and  for  General  Farming. 

It  is  largely  HUMUS  and  rich  in  Plant 
Foods,  which  are  immediately  available.  It 
also  stimulates  bacteriological  action  in  the 
soil.  It  is  sure  to  pleas*  the  most  critical 
grower. 

Write  for  Circular  "  H  ”  and  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  COMPANY 
273  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


$2.50  Plus  15c 
Equals  $3.25 

According  to  records  of  18  years  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College; 
when  the  crop  producing  value  of  a  ton  of 
manure  was  *2.50  the  addition  of  15c  worth 
of  Rock  Phosphate  increased  this  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  value  to  $3.25. 

What,  was  the  present  profit  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  ? 

Our  booklet.  “  Profitable  Production  ” 
gives  the  details  of  this  and  many  other 
experiments  which  show  that  Kock  Phos¬ 
phate  is  the  most  economical  and  only  per¬ 
manent  source  of  phosphorus.  We  wilt 
send  this  booklet  and  prices  on  u  Daybreak 
Kock  Phosphate,”  if  you  will  write  us  and 
mention  this  paper. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

30  W.  Main  St.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

”50  pounds  to  the  ton  of  manure  will  increase 
the  producing  value  of  the  manure  60S,  says 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate 

Finely  Ground  (Float*) 

A  phosphorus  fertilizer  for  use  with  stable 
manure  or  green  manure  crops.  Write  for  free 
booklet  Y-15,  and  delivered  prices. 

Robin  Jones  Phosphate  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

hdture’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

1  "  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  $4.00  TO  $12.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

100  Pparl  Street,  New  York  City 
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"A  SQUARE  REAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa|>er  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  fios^iljlo  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  mak*  doubly  sure.  WO  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  nnd  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but.  we  will  not  bo 
rcsismsilde  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  nnd  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rl'IIai.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


REPLYING  to  your  inquiry  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
don’t  know,  and  up  to  ditto  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out.  Very  sorry  I  cannot  be  of  service 
to  you  in  tlie  matter,  and  trusting  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the  information,  I  am  with  best  wishes, 
sincerely  yours.  e.  l.  a. 

We  think  a  lot  of  that  answer.  It  is  from  a  busy 
man,  well  posted  and  intelligent,  lie  might  have 
made  a  good  guess  or  written  a  page  of  opinion. 
As  lie  felt  that  he  did  not  know  he  said  so.  Some 
small  men  think  they  lose  reputation  by  admitting 
their  lack  of  information.  The  big  men  know  better, 
for  reputation  is  lost  through  pretending  to  know 
when  it  is  clearly  evident  that  we  do  not.  During 
the  year  we  find  it  necessary  to  send  over  10,000 
questions  out  to  our  readers  for  answers.  We  run 
upon  all  sorts  of  characters,  but  the  big  man  who 
is  willing  to  say  “I  don’t  know”  when  that  is  the 
truth  stands  about  at  the  top. 

* 

IN  spite  of  all  this  danger  from  dogs  we  claim  that 
more  sheep  should  be  kept  on  our  Eastern  farms. 
The  sheep  became  unpopular  a  few  years  ago. 
In  New  York  State  there  were  930,000  sheep  in  1910, 
and  849,000  in  1915.  At  this  time,  with  the  future 
demand  for  mutton  and  lamb  which  is  in  sight, 
the  sheep  ought  to  come  back.  When  New  York 
sheep  men  make  up  tlieir  minds  to  do  it  they  will 
take  care  of  the  dogs,  as  the  apple  men  have  han¬ 
dled  the  scale  and  the  worm ! 

* 

WE  are  trying  to  obtain  a  fair,  accurate  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  feeling  of  country  women 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  regarding  the 
actual  sentiment  one  way  or  the  other  on  “Votes 
for  Women”  or  women’s  suffrage.  There  will  he 
a  referendum  vote  on  the  subject  in  these  States 
this  Fall.  We  have  sent  letters  asking  for  reports 
to  farm  women.  In  some  cases  the  women  do  not 
attempt  to  answer,  hut  turn  the  question  over  to 
"workers”  or  professional  agitators,  who  send  ns 
long  arguments  on  the  subject.  Now.  ladies,  this  is 
just  what  we  do  not  want.  We  know  most  of  these 
arguments  by  heart  now.  We  want  honest  opin¬ 
ions  from  working  farm  women  who  will  tell  us 
fairly  just  how  their  neighbors  stand  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  the  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  alien  la¬ 
bor  on  public  works.  The  law  was  generally  dis¬ 
regarded  by  contractors,  who  were  able  to  employ 
gangs  of  foreigners  at  low  wages.  Suit  was  finally 
brought  to  test,  this  law  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  decided  that  it  is  sound.  The  theory  is  that 
public  works  are  paid  for  in  public  money.  This 
money,  being  taken  from  the  people,  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  say  who  it  shall  he  paid 
to.  If  they  say  it  shall  he  paid  only  to  citizens  of 
this  State  or  nation,  they  may  so  decide.  This  de¬ 
cision  will  probably  not  conflict  with  the  recent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision.  Tn  that  case  the  court  de¬ 
cided  that  labor  is  property  and  that  under  our 
constitution  no  one  can  he  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  difference  is  that 
this  case  had  to  do  with  individual  contracts  while 
in  New  York  only  public  money  is  involved.  The 
contractors  have  without  doubt  made  a  profit  on 
cheap,  imported  labor.  Unless  the  law  is  repealed 
they  must  now  employ  American  labor — negroes 
from  the  South — or  the  idle  men  now  being  fed  in 
the  large  cities.  Many  of  these  idle  men  are  not 
fit  to  perform  the  rough  labor  which  the  aliens  have 
been  doing.  The  law  will  not  affect  farmers.  There 
is  a  strong  demand  for  a  repeal  of  this  law — chiefly 
from  contractors — while  the  labor  leaders  want  it 
continued  and  enforced. 


VISITORS  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  composing  room  have 
seen  a  short,  thickset  man — alert,  alive  to  his 
job.  That  was  John  Hall,  for  many  years  our 
foreman,  who  died  March  3.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  master 
of  his  trade,  always  courteous  and  on  the  square 
with  everyone — a  type  of  man  we  are  glad  to  have 
known  and  worked  with,  llis  life  was  white  as 
Winter  in  Canada,  where  he  was  born.  It  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  this 
faithful  and  conscientious  workman  and  true,  loyal 
friend. 

NO  question  about  it — \ve  are  making  progress 
in  this  potato  campaign.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  a  call  for  information  about  buying 
from  50  bushels  to  a  carload.  It  is  strange  that 
some  of  the  growers  have  not  tried  advertising  their 
stock.  We  find  many  localities  in  the  South  where 
good  potatoes  are  needed,  yet  retailers  are  held  up 
by  the  large  dealers.  In  fact  this  campaign  thus 
far  has  revealed  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  generation 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  food  value  of  the 
potato.  It  has  become  rather  unfashionable  to  eat 
this  humble  tuber.  It  seems  that  10  or  12  years 
ago  some  of  the  so-called  “expert”  household  writers 
laid  down  the  law  that  potatoes  are  unwholesome. 
It  was  a  most  stupid  and  damaging  thing  to  do, 
for  it  drove  many  city  people  away  from  potatoes 
to  the  expensive  prepared  “cereal”  foods.  We  run 
upon  this  foolish  prejudice  against  the  potato,  and 
first  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  make  city  people  real¬ 
ize  that  the  tuber  is  both  a  food  and  a  remedy.  It 
will  save  the  purchase  of  much  high-priced  flour 
and  also  save  pain  and  doctor’s  hills.  This  sort  of 
intelligence  must  be  put  before  tlie  people  prompt¬ 
ly.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  doing  good  work 
in  this  line — doing  it  promptly  and  well.  All  the 
domestic  economy  departments  at  the  colleges  should 
help  peel  the  potato  question  and  show  how  the 
tuber  can  be  used.  Let  us  have  no  half-hearted 
apology  about  this,  lint  a  strong  hold  claim  that 
the  potato  ought  to  he  eaten.  No  use  sitting  at 
home  and  talking  about  it.  The  larger  demand  for 
potatoes  must  be  developed  among  the  consumers, 
and  in  order  to  reach  them  we  must  go  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  which  they  read.  Most  farmers 
take  a  daily  or  a  county  paper  which  is  read  by 
people  in  town.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  write  letters 
to  these  papers,  explaining  the  food  value  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  urging  people  to  eat  (hem  more  freely 
in  place  of  flour.  If  this  can  he  kept  up  a  new  de¬ 
mand  will  he  created,  and  the  great  stock  now  in 
storage  can  he  moved  out  to  advantage.  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  doing  its  best  to  help  this  potato  situation,  hut 
from  the  very  nature  of  tlie  case  the  really  ef¬ 
fective  work  must  lie  done  by  our  friends  in  getting 
tlie  facts  about  potatoes  before  tlie  public  eye.  Will 
not  i/ou  write  at  least  three  strong  letters  to  papers 
which  you  know  are  read  by  consumers? 

* 

I  TRIED  to  show  them  that,  the  Food  and  Markets 
Commission  was  offering  more  than  the  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar,  offering  hope  to  many,  and  this  Kincaid  bill 
would  plunge  the  State  into  despair.  I  hope  you 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  the  farmers  and  even  the 
consumers  to  stand  up  for  fair  play  in  the  market 
world  by  defeating  this  Kincaid  bill !  u.  .7.  T. 

That  is  a  sample  from  the  letters  which  farmers 
are  writing  us.  There  is  a  genuine  uprising  against 
(liis  Kincaid  bill — which  seeks  to  abolish  the  Food 
and  Markets  Department.  Hundreds  of  consumers 
are  helping  on  the  theory  that  fair  play  at  least 
entitles  this  new  Department  to  a  chance  to  prove 
itself.  Keep  right  after  the  Legislature.  Every 
possible  letter  is  needed.  Petitions  and  “resolu¬ 
tions”  are  largely  ornamental.  It  is  the  strong,  per¬ 
sonal  letter  that  counts.  Start  one  today.  This  hill 
would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  if  the  new  De¬ 
partment  had  not  started  in  witli  a  proposition 
which  gets  light  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  The 
middlemen  would  like  nothing  better  than  some 
sleepy  and  perfunctory  department  issuing  orna¬ 
mental  nothings  while  they  went  on  with  their  dis¬ 
credited  system  of  distribution.  The  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  find  a  Department  ready  to  fight, 
with  strong  backing  from  farmers  and  with  a  new 
and  vital  plan  for  action.  The  Commissioner  in  his 
report  used  plain  language  a liout  the  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  crime  of  the  present  wasteful  method 
of  distribution.  The  surest  indication  that  this  was 
true  is  the  abuse  heaped  upon  it  by  the  organs  of 
(he  middlemen  and  dealers.  “Foolish,”  “ignorant,” 
“grossly  exaggerated.”  “absurd”  and  “willful  misrep¬ 
resentation.”  are  a  few  of  the  comments  made  on 
the  statement  that  the  farmer  receives  on  the  aver¬ 
age  a  35-cent  dollar.  Every  man  who  has  ever  sent 
any  goods  to  New  York  for  sale  knows  about  this 
35-cent  dollar,  but  we  will  take  up  the  challenge 


and  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  Just  now  is 
tlie  time  for  fight  rather  than  for  figures.  Tlie 
middlemen  are  at  Albany  with  their  money  and 
their  organization,  and  we  tell  you  frankly  that  they 
will  pass  this  Kincaid  bill  unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  at  once.  In  New  York  State  there  are  about 
220,000  farms  with  a  total  value  of  over  one  billion 
and  one  half.  There  are  some  10.000  middlemen  who 
would  starve  to  death  if  they  did  not  handle  -and 
sell  What  these  farms  produce!  Now  then,  are  you 
going  to  let  these  10,000  men  kill  off  the  first  real, 
vital  thing  New  York  State  has  done  to  give  you 
your  common  rights  in  this  great  market?  That  is 
all  there  is  tn  it,  and  that  is  just  what  will  happen 
if  you  do  not  make  your  member  of  the  Legislature 
see  that  you  mean  business.  You  may  tell  him  for 
us  that  when  he  votes  for  this  Kincaid  hill  he  signs 
a  contract  for  a  year’s  advertising,  for  as  sure  as 
the  sun  shines  we  will  print  his  name  week  after 
week  for  a  year  as  one  who  failed  to  serve  the 

farmers.  Inch  a  stamp  for  the  HO-cent  dollar! 

* 

WE  had  a  representative  in  Cuba  to  sell  potatoes 
and  h.v  chartering  our  own  boats  and  dickering 
the  freight  rates  down  reduced  the  potato  rate 
from  *1.22  per  barrel  to  about  62  cents  for 
ocean  and  railway  freight  to  Cuba,  .to it n  Buchanan. 

Who  did  this?  The  Cooperative  Association  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  these  hard  times  for  potato  grow¬ 
ers  this  society  did  not  sit  slid,  hut  went  after  this 
southern  trade.  The  South  American  trade  would 
handle  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  if  our  people 
would  organize  and  develop  the  business.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  boomed  the  reported  demand  for  wheat 
until  flour  has  become  almost  a  luxury.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  the  same  space  devoted  to  the  potato  sit¬ 
uation  would  have  increased  consumption  and  saved 
the  crop. 

* 

1AM  one  of  those  back-to-the-landers,  who  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  getting  into  a  development  proposi¬ 
tion,  so  I  cun  only  wait  now  until  good  times  come 
back,  so  that  T  can  make  enough  money  to  do 
some  real  back-to-the-Iand  work  on  a  farm.  In  the 
meantime,  I  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  tlie  best  reading  I  can 
get  to  satisfy  my  enthusiasm  and  keep  me  hopeful. 

C.  H.  M. 

There  is  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a  good  sport.  We 
wish  him  luck  in  earning  the  price  of  a  farm  and 
a  full  measure  of  joy  in  it  when  he  gets  there. 
Some  men  are  bitten  in  a  land  deal  and  the  wound 
never  heals.  They  go  through  life  cursing  fanning 
— though  it  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  their 
troubles.  We  like  to  see  people  take  these  things 
like  a  philosopher,  and  the  first  act  is  to  keep  away 
from  all  development  propositions,  unit  orchards 
and  similar  schemes. 

* 

No  We  can  see  little  encouragement  to  “plunge" 
in  Spring  wheat  this  year  in  the  Winter  wheat 
section.  The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  finds 
that  a  five-year  average  yield  of  Spring  wheat  gave 
11.7  bushels  per  acre,  against  27.4  for  Winter  wheat. 
and  37.9  for  oats  during  the  same  period.  A  10-jt-ar 
average  of  oats  at  the  station  give  50  bushels  per  Acre 
aud  of  Winter  wheat  28.  It  would  not  lie  safe  to’ ex¬ 
pect  much  over  15  bushels  of  Spring  wheat  in  a 
good  year.  I* reparation  of  the  soil  will  cost  more 
for  Spring  wheat  than  for  either  barley  or  oats,  and 
some  fertilizer  will  he  needed.  We  think  that  in 
most  cases  either  oats  or  barley  will  give  greater 
feeding  value  than  Spring  wheat  There  may  be 
cases  where  poultrymen  want  to  try  a  few  acres  for 
feeding  grain,  hut  as  a  cash  grain  crop  we  would  not 
advise  it. 


BREVITIES. 

Yes,  the  elbow  grease  of  a  Yankee  might  be  called  a 
c<»d  liver’s  oil. 

Abe  there  any  people  in  your  section  as  badly  off 
as  the  Relgians  are  reported  to  be? 

The  mother  of  your  rooster  is  to  decide  the  laying 
qualities  of  your  next  flock  of  pullets. 

I)rn  you  ever  read  your  insurance  policy  carefully  s<> 
that  you  know  just  what  it  actually  stands  for? 

Tf  the  game  law  makers  are  permitted  to  have  then- 
way  they  will  soon  have  us  fined  for  saying  that  we 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone! 

Oun  horses  never  faced  the  Spring  work  with  a 
smoother  fur  and  better  shape.  Largely  due  to  carrots 
tlie  host  stock  tonic  yet  invented. 

Please  remember  that  soaking  the  potato  seed  with 
formalin  will  only  kill  the  germs  which  are  on  tin- 
seed.  It  will  not  destroy  the  germs  which  are  in  th“ 
soil. 

The  Spanish  government  has  made  Arbor  Day  a 
national  and  royal  holiday  throughout  the  kingdom. 
’Phe  local  authorities  may  fix  a  proper  date  to  suit  con 
ditions,  but  the  holiday  must  be  held  and  trees  must 
he  planted.  A  gobd  move  for  Spain — a  country  that 
needs  trees  and  what  they  stand  for. 

It  is  hard  for  the  reformer  sometimes  to  have  Un¬ 
people  act  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  lie  leads  them  along 
the  hard  and  dusty  road  until  he  knows  that  right 
around  the  corner  are  green  clover  fields.  Then  tin- 
sheep  see  some  old  scarecrow  ahead.  The  leaders  bolt 
over  the  stone  wall  and  the  rest  follow — back  to  the  dry 
and  sour  old  pastures!  Nothing  to  do  but  to  go  after 
the  sheep. 


1  !)!.>. 
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Proposed  Agricultural  Department  Changes. 

SOME  out*  has  started  a  movement  to  change  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  responsible  head  of 
the  Department  is  now  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  by 
the  Governor.  The  proposed  change  would  do  away 
with  the  Commissioner  and  allow  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  board  of  nine  members  to  serve  without 
pay.  The  work  of  the  Department  would  be  under  a 
secretary,  elected  by  the  board.  This  suggestion  may 
l»e  made  with  a  well-intentioned  purpose  to  eliminate 
politics  from  the  Department,  or  it  may  have  its  in¬ 
ception  in  another  political  necessity.  If  the  latter  be 
the  motive,  the  measure  is  ill  advised.  If  the  former, 
it  falls  short  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  reform  of 
tin'  present  system. 

It  is  true  the  agricultural  work  of  the  State,  both 
in  its  educational  and  in  its  political  duties,  needs  re¬ 
vision  and  unification;  and  this  work  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  influence  of  politics;  but  vve  cannot 
centre  authority  by  multiplying  the  agencies.  Nine 
commissioners  without  pay  distributed  over  the  State 
will  know  precious  little  about  the  details  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  their  secretary  will  be 
able  to  avoid  responsibility  by  charging  authority  up 
to  the  board.  The  need  is  to  concentrate  authority; 
not  to  dissipate  it  further. 

We  may  as  well  be  frank  with  ourselves  about  our 
Agricultural  Department  and  institutions.  The  men 
in  charge  of  them  are  year  after  year  required  to  go 
to  Albany  for  needed  appropriations.  This  puts  them¬ 
selves  and  their  institutions  in  the  hands  of  any  legis¬ 
lator  with  influence  at  Albany,  and  with  a  purpose  to 
use  it  for  his  own  ends.  Men  in  these  positions  who 
would  be  outspoken  and  frank  with  the  people,  are 
afraid  to  open  their  mouths  lest  an  appropriation 
would  be  opposed  or  other  means  of  displeasure  visited 
upon  them.  In  the  Agricultural  Department,  particu¬ 
larly.  the  embarrassment  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  Commissioner  is  a  political  appointment  and  if  an 
applicant  for  place  be  unfit  for  any  other  job,  there  are 
men  at  Albany  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
who  think  him  eminently  qualified  for  the  Agricultural 
Depa  rtment. 

In  spite  of  these  embarrassments  we  get  many  good 
men  in  the  service,  but  there  are  and  always  have  been 
abuses,  and  we  may  as  well  frankly  admit  the  causes 
of  them.  They  will  continue  so  long  as  members  in 
the  Legislature  punish  independence  and  reward  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  mandates.  If  we  are  to  tinker  with 
State  Agricultural  affairs  at  all,  let  11s  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  adjustment  of  all  work;  and  fix  it  so  that  when 
we  get  a  qualified  man  in  a  place  we  can  keep  him 
there  without  reducing  him  to  the  mere  echo  of  the 
man  who  lias  it  in  his  power  to  grant  or  withhold  a 
necessary  and  proper  appropriation. 

A  State  board  on  the  lines  of  the  Regents  might 
well  prove  an  improvement  on  our  present  system  ;  but 
it  should  not  stop  at  the  duty  of  merely  appointing  a 
Secretary  for  the  Agricultural  Department.  It.  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  and  clothed  with  the  power 
to  reform  and  unify  the  whole  system,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  budget  necessary  to  the  proper  and  economic 
administration  of  the  work. 


Selling  Apples  from  Small  Stands. 

Ill  A  VH  had  an  idea  for  some  time  that  we  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  apples  by  having  stands  in  business  dis¬ 
tricts  of  small  cities  near  us;  apples  of  good  quality 
attractively  displayed.  The  plan  may  not  be  prac- 
lical  and  no  doubt  has  its  drawbacks.  I  would  be  very 
grateful  and  appreciative  of  your  judgment.  l.  k. 
Massachusetts. 

It  would  require  a  very  patient  person  and  a  good 
salesman  to  dispose  of  apples,  by  establishing  stands 
in  the  business  districts  of  the  small  cities.  It  could 
lie  done  if  you  had  the  right  kind  of  people  to  do  it. 
They  would  of  course  come  into  direct  Competition  with 
the  foreigners  who  practically  have  the  monopoly  of 
this  trade.  The  average  American  would  not  take  very 
kindly  to  this  work  at  first.  If.  however,  they  were 
able  to  stick  to  the  work  until  they  had  established 
themselves  and  their  reputation,  they  would  succeed. 
It  is  more t a  matter  of  personality  than  anything  else. 
We  know  of  several  people  who  tried  the  plan  of  estab¬ 
lishing  little  stores  in  the  nearby  towns.  The  young 
people  did  not  like  that  kind  of  work,  and  felt  they  were 
put  in  an  inferior  position  as  compared  with  other  lines 
<>f  labor.  There  were  others  who  did  not  feel  that  way 
about  it.  They  went  in,  stood  by  the  little  shop,  all 
look  hold,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  an  admirable 
business.  In  theory,  the  plan  is  entirely  possible,  and  it 
might  be  worked  out.  When  it  comes,  however,  to 
actually  putting  into  operation,  it  would  come  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  personality,  and  who  can  tell  any¬ 
thing  about  that  without  knowing  the  individuals  from 
the  cradle? 

Who  Goes  to  the  Legislature  ? 

IN  the  Legislature  at  Albany  there  are  150  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  or  Assembly.  According  to  the 
directory  just  issued,  these  men  are  divided  by  occu¬ 
pation  as  follows: 

Lawyer,  54;  farmer,  23;  manufacturer.  (5;  real  es¬ 
tate,  8;  banker,  2;  merchant.  6;  laborer.  2;  doctor,  1; 
business,  22:  insurance,  5;  undertaker.  2;  chemist.  1; 
vlvi  k,  4 :  unclassified,  1 :  office  manager,  1 ;  machinist, 
1;  bookkeeper,  1;  cheese  manufacturer,  1;  contractor, 
dentist,  1;  retired  (?)  1;  stenographer,  1;  secretary, 
1;  electrician,  1;  newspaper  reporter,  1. 

<>t  the  25  so-called  “farmers”  it  is  probable  that  not 


over  a  half  a  dozen  depend  for  their  living  upon  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil.  Most  of  the  others  are  lawyers, 
retired  business  men,  or  capitalists  who  have  a  piece 
of  land  upon  which  they  play  at  farming,  usually 
through  a  farm  manager.  It  pleases  them  to  have 
themselves  recorded  as  farmers,  although  they  really 
have  very  little  of  the  true  farm  sentiment,  and  are 
not  representative  of  the  real  farm  interests. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  more  real  estate  men 
than  there  are  of  actual  farmers,  and  certainly  many 
more  of  the  merchants  and  business  men  combined.  As 
a  rule  there  are  one  or  two  clergymen  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  hut  they  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  this 
one.  There  are,  however,  two  undertakers,  one  den¬ 
tist,  and  a  doctor.  Of  course,  the  lawyers  predominate 
as  they  always  do  in  such  a  gathering.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  most  of  the  rural  districts  are  represented  by 
lawyers,  business  men,  or  real  estate  dealers.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  so  many  real  es¬ 
tate  and  insurance  men  are  usually  sent  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  remembered,  that 
these  people  understand  that  they  owe  their  election  to 
the  farmer  vote.  No  matter  what  business  they  are 
engaged  in,  they  could  uot.  go  to  Albany  without  the 
vote  of  the  man  on  the  hillside  farm,  and  therefore  that 
man  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  maker  of  their  destiny. 
If  he  will  rouse  himself,  and  tell  the  lawyer,  the  busi¬ 
ness  man.  the  undertaker,  the  real  estate  man,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  will  not 
have,  these  gentlemen  will  very  quickly  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  accommodate  him. 


Agricultural  Commissioner  Huson  Resigns. 

ALVIN  .T.  HUSON,  New  York  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  has  resigned.  In  his  letter  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman,  Mr.  Huson  points  out  that  while 
his  term  does  uot  expire  until  101 7,  he  appreciates  the 
fact  that  the  administration  now  in  power  should  have 
members  of  its  own  party  in  charge  of  Departments 
so  ns  to  assume  full  responsibility.  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Huson  says: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  of  (lie  most 
important  departments  of  the  State  government.  It 
comes  into  close  touch  with  a  greater  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  perhaps,  than  any  other  department.  It  reaches 
out  in  very  many  directions,  performing  numerous  func¬ 
tions  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  production  and  the 
safeguarding  of  agricultural  products.  An  intelligent 
knowledge  of  its  activities,  its  needs  or  the  work  it  is 
performing  cannot  be  acquired  by  a  cursory  <>r  super¬ 
ficial  examination. 

I  am  surrendering  my  office  to  you  at  this  time  in 
the  full  belief  (justified.  I  believe,  by  results  accom¬ 
plished)  that  during  the  three  yeais  of  my  incumbency 
it  has  attained  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and  use¬ 
fulness  in  its  history.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  three  years  partisan  politics 
have  been  kept  out  of  this  department,  and  my  succes¬ 
sor  will  find,  on  examination  of  the  roster  of  employes, 
that  more  than  00  per  cent,  of  them  are  members  of 
your  party  rather  than  mine.  The  only  regret  I  have 
in  surrendering  my  office  to  you  at  this  time  is  in  part¬ 
ing  with  the  faithful  band  of  employes  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  such  efficient  and  loyal  service  and  contributed 
so  much  toward  the  successful  work  of  the  department. 

On  his  record  Mr.  Huson  deserves  well  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  What  he  says  about  the  responsibility  of  political 
parties  is  true  under  our  present  system,  though  we  re¬ 
gret  it.  There  are  rumors  that  former  Commissioner 
R.  A.  Pearson,  now  president  <>f  the  Iowa  State  College, 
is  considering  an  offer  to  resume  his  old  duties. 


New  Jersey  Farm  Activities. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Jersey  Farmers’ 
Exchange  was  held  at  Woodstown.  Directors 
were  elected  to  serve  the  ensuing  year.  The  an¬ 
nual  report  made  to  the  stockholders  for  11)1-4 
showed  total  receipts.  $750,085.19;  total  disbursements, 
$734,190.15;  net  profit,  $15,895.04.  The  sales  for  the 
year  included  7,000  tons  fertilizers;  5,042  tons  feed; 
1.405  tons  coal;  O.X  tons  of  lime;  15,474  sacks  seed  po¬ 
tatoes;  38,025  empty  baskets  and  hampers;  150,502 
pounds  grass  seeds;  45,326  pounds  Paris  green  and  in¬ 
secticides. 

The  report  of  the  Monmouth  County  Farmers'  Ex¬ 
change  for  the  year  ending  November  30  last  shows  a 
total  business  of  $1,323,443,  the  largest  in  the  ex¬ 
change’s  seven  years  of  existence.  More  than  1.100 
more  carloads  of  potatoes  were  handled  in  1914  than 
in  1910;  this  crop  lieing  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
Monmouth  County.  In  all  the  exchange  handled  about 
885,000  packages,  or  1,349  carloads  more  than  first 
year,  all  of  which  shows  what  can  be  done  by  fanners 
who  adopt  a  system  of  intelligent  cooperation  in  the 
line  of  marketing  their  products  and  buying  seeds,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  farm  utensils.  There  are  now  several  ex¬ 
changes  in  other  counties  iu  this  State,  and  under  pro¬ 
per  management  they  are  profitable  to  the  stockholders, 
both  in  the  direct  disposing  of  products  and  in  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  shares  of  the  members.  As  a  rule  these 
exchanges  grow  from  year  to  year,  acquiring  more 
members,  doing  an  increased  business  and  justifying 
their  existence. 

George  B.  Thrasher  has  been  appointed  farm  demon¬ 
strator  in  Cape  May  County.  Mr.  Thrasher  was  born 
and  reared  on  a  general  agricultural  and  dairy  farm  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  In  the  Spring  of  1908,  Mr. 
Thrasher  entered  the  service  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  iu  the  department  of  horticulture,  where 
he  was  located  for  a  period  of  five  years.  During  that 
time  he  took  a  short,  course  in  fruit  growing  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  and  some  other  special  lines  of  work. 
During  his  stay  at  the  Station,  he  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
siderable  demonstration  work.  In  the  Fall  of  1912.  he 
took  charge  of  a  commercial  fruit  farm  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  had  a  wide  experience  in  commercial  fruit 
growing,  and  in  a  smaller  way  with  market  gardening, 
general  agriculture,  dairying  and  poultry  raising.  Mr. 
Thrasher’s  appointment  was  made  January  19.  and  he 
assumed  charge  in  Cape  May  County,  Feb.  1st. 

A  boys’  dairy  contest  for  Monmouth  County  is  be¬ 
ing  arranged  by  William  B.  Duryee.  Jr.,  of  Freehold, 
the  county  farm  demonstrator.  It  will  be  run  on  lines 
similar  to  the  corn  and  potato  growing  contests  which 
have  been  conducted  the  past  two  years.  The  contest 


is  open  to  all  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Each 
contestant  is  to  select  two  cows  from  the  home  herd, 
preferably  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  poorest  cows. 
The  milk  from  these  cows  is  to  be  weighed  night  and 
morning  for  two  days  in  succession  in  each  week.  Each 
boy  must  weigh  his  milk  and  keep  his  own  record  in 
a  book  of  rules  which  will  be  supplied.  In  his  final  re¬ 
port  each  boy  is  to  give  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd, 
the  price  received  for  the  milk,  the  cost  and  kind  of 
feed  mixture  and  also  tell  what  else  the  cow  ate.  Iu 
awarding  prizes  completeness  of  record  will  count  50, 
neatness  25  and  an  article  on  "How  I  Think  Our  Cows 
Can  be  Made  More  Profitable, ”  25.  The  judges  will  be 
George  T.  Reid  of  Englishtown,  Lewis  Craig  of  Ten- 
nent.  Edward  W.  Winsor  of  Fnrmingdale  and  William 
Ilartshorne  of  Colt's  Neck.  n.  t.  Hendrickson. 


High  Life  in  the  Suburbs. 

IDO  not  live  in  the  farming  districts;  however  it 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  higher  in  the  outlaying  districts  than  it.  is  in  your 
own  city.  For  instance,  milk  wholesales  at  five 
cents  per  quart,  and  retails  from  nine  to  15  cents  a 
quart.  The  price  of  eggs  retailed  from  November,  1914, 
to  date  from  78  cents  a  dozen  to  40  cents  at  this  date, 
March  1.  The  farmers  for  15  miles  from  the  city  sell 
their  potatoes  from  $1.10  to  $1  a  bushel;  the  latter  is 
the  prevailing  price  at  this  time.  The  best  grade  of 
flour  is  $8.40  a  barrel;  eight  quarts  of  apples  sell  at 
40  cents.  I  am  paying  $3  per  ewt  for  wheat;  corn 
$1.90  per  ewt.;  oats.  $1.00  for  05  or  75  pounds,  am 
not,  sure  of  weight.  Two  years  ago  a  farmers’  market 
opened  on  Main  St..  Orange.  In  the  beginning  they 
were  reasonable,  but  it  was  not  long  before  you  could 
buy  of  a  peddler  at  the  door  cheaper  than  you  could 
in  the  market.  An  instance  of  this  was  charging  OX 
cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  the  early  Fall.  j.  v. 

New  Jersey. 


Till.  COMING  CENSUS. — A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature  specifying  the  number  of 
appointments  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
make  for  taking  the  census  in  May.  He  will  have 
about  6,100  places  to  fill,  most  of  them  paving  $5  a 
day,  and  a  few  $2,000  and  $2,500  a  year.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $465,000  will  be  made  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  great  work.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
1  rtisus  information  it  is  expected  that  the  enumerators 
will  gather  much  valuable  data  for  the  Education  and 
l  .abor  1  )epartmcn  ts. 

SPECIAL  FRIZES  To  BE  CUT  OUT.— State 
<  omptroller  Iravis  believes  that  the  special  prizes  of- 
Fred  by  some  agricultural  societies  for  floral  parades  and 
toi  put  ticulai  breeds  oi  cattle  should  110  longer  be  per 
mitted  inasmuch  as  on  sucji  prizes  reports  have  been  made 
to  the  State  and  State  money  has  been  received  on  that 
showing.  Ho  holds  that  the  money  paid  by  the  State 
is  “for  the  promotion  of  agriculture”  and  he  does  not 
look  upon  floral  parades  as  being  in  the  class  for  which 
such  moneys  are  intended. 

MILKMENS  PROBLEMS. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
\  estorn  New  1  ork  Milk  Producers'  Association  at 
Rochester  not  long  ago  the  situation  was  carefully  can¬ 
vassed  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  speakers 
that  some  milkmen  would  go  out  of  the  business  and  get 
into  grain  farming  or  fruit  growing.  The  margin  of 
profit  in  tlm  milk  business  has  become  so  slight  that 
\\  hen  all  the  costs  are  taken  into  the  consideration  there 
is  no  money  iu  producing  milk  for  the  average  dairy¬ 
man.  One  speaker  put  much  of  the  blame  for  present 
sti  1  agent  milk  law  s  and  regulations  on  the  small  farmer 
who  is  not  careful  about  sanitary  conditions,  who  never 
reckons  his  time  in  the  cost  column,  whose  cows  may 
or  may  not  pay  for  their  keep  and  some  more.  Milk 
coming  from  such  farms  gives  a  black  eve  to  the  whole 
business.  The  high  price  of  feed  and  the  expenses  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  laws  for  grading,  testing,  and  keepim- 
stables  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  other  such  items  do 
not  permit  the  |> inducing  of  milk  at  4V>  cents. 

<  ORNET.L  STI  I>1  "CLUBS. — From  statistics  re¬ 
cently  gathered  at  (  ornell  it  appears  that  there  are  lit; 
study  clubs  organized  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
<  ollege  of  Agriculture,  throughout  the  State.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  membership  of  these  clubs  is  about  3  909 
Meetings  are  held  usually  every  two  weeks  in  churches," 
t range  nails  or  at  I  he  homes  of  the  members.  Reading 
course  lessons  are  provided  by  the  college  free  to  all 
Hub  members  and  there  are  two  courses,  one  for  the 
Inrm  and  one  for  the  home.  A  valuable  work  is  thus 
being  accomplished. 

VALUABLE  IIOLSTEINS  KILLED.— The  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  no  Inspector  of  cattle.  The  epi¬ 
demic  has  reached  a  herd  of  149  valuable  Holstein- 
r  nesmn  cattle  owned  by  James  Male  of 
County.  This  is  tin*  first  appearance  of  the 
that  county.  All  the  cattle  are  valuable 
recently  refused  $19,999  for  one  hull  in 
I'he  animals  were  appraised  and  it.  is  understood 
1  lie  State  pays  one-lmlf  and  the  IT.  S.  Government 


half  of  the  value  of  the  cattle. 


Onondaga 
disease  in 
Mr.  Male 
the  herd, 
that 
one- 


•T.  W.  D. 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 

and  Gulf 


Grain  movements  at 

Atlantic 

week  ending 

February  1 

-7  were : 

Wheat. 

bush. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

New  \ork. 

1.(554.000 

1.(51  0,()(  Hi 

Boston  .... 

X2.900 

(5-1.900 

I’hila . 

435,009 

499.999 

Haiti  more.. 

454.999 

51(5,999 

Ne'pt  News 

(551.999 

N.  ( )rleaus 

079.999 

901.999 

*  Jalveston. . . 

(583.000 

497,000 

Total  . 

3,97''. 900 

4.51X.OOO 

l  hots. 

bush. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

New  't  ork . 

5X9.999 

495,900 

Boston  .... 

54.000 

I’hila . 

599.999 

Baltimore. . . 

714.999 

429.999 

Ne'pt  News 

534.000 

N.  Orleans 

44.999 

5.000 

Total  . 

1,800,000 

1,4(55.090 

ports  for 


Corn.  hush. 
Receipts. 
5X3.999 
91.099 
214.999 
868.900 


Ex  norts. 
253,000 


79.009 

1,079.999 


23.999 


12.099 


1.549.999  1,429,090 


Flour, 

Receipts. 

559.090 

19.999 

25.999 

32.999 


80.000 

515.000 
except  in 


barrels 

Exports. 

195.999 

5.999 

2.00<) 

17.066 


129,009 
the  South 


The  condition  of  Winter  wheat 
and  extreme  West,  is  good. 

Broom  hall’s  estimates  place  India’s  exportation"  sur¬ 
plus  of  wheat.  at  120.900.000  bushels.  This  is  nearlv 
double  the  normal  surplus  and  one-third  more  than  tin 
maximum  of  previous  years. 

I11  Argentina  wheat 


•fieri ngs  from  the  farms 


large,  cash  wheat  being  $1.38  per  bushel. 


are 
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March  13, 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 
IN  IIIS  TIME. 

The  Lord,  He  sends  the  Summer  sun, 
The  Lord.  lie  sends  the  snow; 

He  makes  the  little  brooks  to  run, 

And  makes  the  grasses  grow. 

The  strong  north  winds  that  freeze  and 
bite, 

The  singing  south  wind's  call, 

Though  they  bring  fear  or  bring  delight. 
The  Lord.  He  sends  them  all. 

He  sends  the  blossom  laden  Spring 
Up  to  the  northern  lands. 

And  gives  the  harvest  time  to  bring 
Its  treasure  to  our  hands. 

And  so  I  love  the  wondrous  earth, 
Though  stern  its  face  may  be. 

But,  longing,  wait  the  shy  Spring’s  birth, 
With  green  of  grass  and  tree. 

Ninette  M.  Lowater,  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

WITH  all  cereals  increasing  in  cost, 
there  is  more  reason  than  ever  to 
avoid  wasting  bits  of  bread.  Brown 
them  in  the  oven,  then  roll  fine  and  store 
in  closed  jars.  In  addition  to  their  use 
in  croquettes,  scalloped  dishes  and  pud¬ 
dings,  we  are  told  that  some  of  these 
finely  rolled  crumbs  may  be  used  in  cook¬ 
ies.  to  replace  some  of  the  flour  called  for. 
* 

WHEN  cleaning  gloves  with  gasoline, 
put  them  in  a  glass  jar.  and  stand 
this  in  hot  water,  covering  the  receptacle 
and  leaving  it  over  night.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  rubbing  required,  most  of  the  soil  be¬ 
ing  removed  by  this  soaking.  After  the 
gloves  are  well  dried  by  hanging  in  the 
open  air,  let  them  lie  in  a  warm  place; 
this  helps  to  remove  the  odor  of  the 
cleaning.  We  usually  lay  them  on  a 
paper  on  top  of  a  steam  radiator. 

* 

AN  inquiring  woman  wrote  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
asking  whether,  as  an  authority  on  cook¬ 
ing,  he  would  advise  her  to  parboil  a 
goose.  The  editor  responds  as  follows : 

A  woman  who  parboils  a  goose,  a  chick¬ 
en,  or  a  turkey  should  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  a  detention  home.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  make  good  fowl  taste  like 
basswood  than  to  parboil  it:  and  no  ani¬ 
mal  is  so  old  that  it  should  have  to  en¬ 
dure  that  foolish  treatment.  Dry  pick 
your  goose,  put  him  or  her.  as  the  case 
may  be  in  the  oven  so,  use  your  head  and 
your  basting  spoon  and  trust  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  you  will  be  rewarded.  Par¬ 
boiling  is  one  of  the  crimes  of  a  degen¬ 
erate  age. 

EGG  veloute  is  a  simple  but  delicate 
way  of  cooking  eggs  which  will  be 
relished  by  an  invalid ;  it  is  very  diges¬ 
tible,  and  gives  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  monotony  of  poached  eggs.  Allow 
one  tablespoonful  of  milk  to  an  egg.  Beat 
the  egg,  add  the  milk,  then  beat  again. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve  into  an  individual 
baker  or  mold  that  has  been  very  thor¬ 
oughly  buttered.  Place  in  a  pan  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  until  the  egg  is  firm.  Serve 
either  in  the  little  dish  in  which  it  was 
cooked,  or  turn  out  on  toast.  It  has  a 
very  smooth  velvety  texture. 

* 

OF  all  afflictions  of  the  feet,  bunions 
seem  most  painful  and  most  obstin¬ 
ate  in  yielding  to  treatment.  Many  suf¬ 
ferers  seem  to  regard  them  as  external 
callosities,  that  may  be  removed  like 
corns.  This  is  a  mistake ;  bunions  are 
due  to  a  distorted  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
caused  originally,  in  most  cases  by  a 
shoe  that  was  too  short,  or  other¬ 
wise  ill-fitting.  There  can  be  no  per¬ 
manent  relief  without  trying  to  restore 
the  proper  shape  of  the  toe  joint. 
One  of  the  things  advised  is  to  have 
stockings  made  like  mittens,  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  compartment  for  the  great  toe.  In 
very  bad  cases  special  shoes  are  made 
which  have  a  peg  to  hold  the  large  toe 
separate  from  the  others.  The  sufferer 
must,  first  of  all,  have  long  straight 
shoes,  with  a  good  width  of  toe.  Anti¬ 
septic  cotton  may  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
plug  to  keep  the  afflicted  toe  separate 
from  the  next  one;  then  a  felt  plaster 
put  over  the  inflamed  joint  to  keep  the 
shoe  from  rubbing.  Bathing  in  warm 
water  containing  witch  hazel  or  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  relieves  the  pain,  but  do  not 
paint  the  swollen  joint  with  strong  ap¬ 
plications  “warranted  to  take  away 
corns.”  Relief  is  slow,  in  any  case,  but 
can  only  come  through  a  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  conformation  of  the  toe.  Anyone 
suffering  from  foot  troubles  has  the  great¬ 


est  need  for  exacting  cleanliness,  as 
abraded  skin  may  give  entrance  to  septic 
infection.  This  is  especially  true  where 
ingrowing  nails  are  concerned,  blood 
poisoning  being  induced,  in  more  than  one 
case  in  our  knowledge,  by  the  use  of 
soiled  cotton  batting  under  the  nail.  An¬ 
tiseptic  cotton  should  be  kept  in  a  ster¬ 
ilized  jar  for  such  uses. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  and  size  desired.  Price  of  each 


pattern  10  cents. 


8583  One-Piece  Dicss, 

34  to  42  bust. 


8590  Chemisettes  with 
Closed  and  Open  Necks* 
One  Size. 


8580  Girl's  Dress, 
4  to  8  years. 


8584  Short  Coat  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

16  and  18  years. 


8588  Boy’s  Suit, 
4  to  8  years. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

SIDE- LACED  shoes  for  women  are 
among  the  new  models ;  they  lace  up 
the  inner  side,  just  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ones  worn  in  the  days  of  hoop- 
skirts,  and  have  a  quaint  appearance 
with  the  short  full  skirts.  One  pair  seen 
were  of  bright  yellow  suede  with  a  little 
pointed  tip  of  black  patent  leather.  The 
wearer  walked  along  quite  unconcerned 
though  everyone  tvho  caught  sight  of 
those  remarkable  shoes  turned  to  look  at 
them. 

An  electro-dean  silver  pan  is  one  hav¬ 
ing  wires  soldered  to  the  bottom  which 
generate  a  slight  electric  current  in  a 
salt  and  soda  solution.  One  tablespoonful 
of  baking  soda  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt  are  dissolved  in  each  quart  of  water. 
The  articles  to  be  cleaned  are  laid  in  the 
pan  and  covered  with  the  solution.  After 
a  brief  submersion  the  silver  is  rinsed 
in  clear  water  and  dried  with  a  soft 
cloth.  It  is  bright  and  clean  without  any 
rubbing.  The  single  pan  5x10x3%  inch¬ 
es.  is  $1.25,  increasing  in  price  with  size. 

Very  pretty  blouses  in  white  linen  or 
crepe  de  chine  are  plain  tucked  models 
having  the  high  roll-over  collar,  cuffs  and 
front  hem  scalloped  and  finished  with  a 
narrow  binding  of  colored  linen,  pink, 
blue  or  lavender. 

Young  girls’  Spring  suits  are  seen  with 
a  loose  sack  coat  having  gold  buttons  and 
a  military  belt,  the  colors  being  sand, 
black,  navy  or  Belgian  blue.  Another 
pretty  coat  has  a  round  yoke  in  front 
and  four  box  pleats  in  the  back,  held 
down  by  two  buckles. 

A  smart  new  collar  is  a  high  soft  hand 


of  black  satin  or  corded  silk,  having  at 
the  top  a  frill  of  organdie  or  voile  edged 
with  a  thread-like  line  of  black. 

The  military  belt  is  a  narrow  band  of 
black  patent  leather  with  plain  gilt  buck¬ 
les;  sometimes  it  has  rows  of  buttons,  or 
a  cavalry  piping  of  yellow. 

Veranda  tea  tables  consist  of  two  re¬ 
movable  bamboo  trays  and  a  folding 
frame;  they  cost  $5,  and  are  very  at¬ 
tractive.  These  were  noted  at  a  shop 
making  a  specialty  of  picturesque  furnish¬ 
ings  for  bungalows  and  country  houses, 
including  many  foreign  novelties.  The 
same  store  has  old-fashioned  rag  carpet 
for  $1  a  yard. 

Sterling  silver  pendants  set  with  semi¬ 
precious  stones  are  $2 ;  they  are  very 
artistic  in  hand-made  settings.  Earrings 
of  the  same  type  are  $3.50. 

Readymade  separate  skirts  of  black 
taffeta  were  made  very  wide,  with  several 
cordings  joining  the  flaring  sections  like 
flounces ;  they  had  quite  a  crinoline  ef¬ 
fect.  and  were  priced  at  $9.75.  Separate 
skirts  in  tweed,  gabardine  and  corduroy 
are  moderately  wide,  buttoned  down  the 
front,  and  finished  with  patch  pockets; 
a  very  useful  style.  Semi-made  skirts  of 
plaid,  box  pleated,  are  $4.50  up. 

A  kitchen  set  of  crockery  jars  to  hold 
tea,  coffee,  cereals,  spices,  etc.  consisted 
of  15  pieces,  large  and  small.  The  crock¬ 
ery  was  white,  decorated  with  quaint  de¬ 
signs  in  blue,  and  having  the  name  of  the 
contents  printed  on  the  front.  During  a 
special  sale  this  set  was  $3.19. 

Wired  bows  for  hat-trimming  are  made 
of  ribbon  from  one-lmlf  inch  to  two  inch¬ 
es  wide.  A  narrow  hem  is  turned  along 
one  side  and  stitched  with  machine,  the 
hem  being  just  wide  enough  to  run  the 
wire  through.  The  bow  can  then  be  bent 
or  twisted  into  any  shape  desired.  What 
is  called  the  “exposition  bow”  has  four 
loops  and  one  pointed  end,  spread  out  in 
a  bow-knot  shape.  Little  bows  in  shape 
like  a  lovers’  knot  are  made  of  the  nar¬ 
row  ribbon,  twisted  and  often  slightly 
shirred  on  the  wire.  These  bows,  made 
up,  cost  from  45  cents  to  $1.75,  accord¬ 
ing  to  width  and  quality.  Another  pret¬ 
ty  hat  trimming  consists  of  a  flat  rosette 
four  to  six  inches  across,  made  of  inch¬ 
wide  ribbon  closely  side-pleated,  with  a  j 
six  to  eight-inch  stick-up  in  the  middle.  I 
made  of  two  pieces  of  wired  inch-wide  j 
ribbon.  This  cost  made  up  $1.75. 


Old-Fashioned  Fried  Pie. 


I  REMEMBER  of  hearing  my  mother 
tell  about  cooking  fried  pies  for  the 
men  when  they  were  going  rafting  logs 
on  the  Connecticut  River.  This  is  the 
way  she  made  them :  Take  the  regular 
doughnut  dough,  cut  out  in  circles,  place 
a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  dried  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  on  one  half  and  fold  over, 
moisten  the  edges  and  be  sure  they  are 
crimped  firmly  together.  Fry  same  as 
doughnuts.  The  sauce  was  made  of  dried 
apple  (not  evaporated)  soaked  over 
night  and  stewed  soft,  sweetened,  and  a 
little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  added.  The 
doughnut  dough  was  made  of  one  cup 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  a  little  salt  and 
nutmeg.  Mix  soft.  If  sour  inilk  is  used 
add  one  tablespoon ful  of  cream  or  one 
teaspoonful  of  lard  to  shorten. 

MRS.  N\  I..  H. 


Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co. 


Kalamazoo* 

Mich. 


Trade  Mark 
KotfiHtcrrd 


Kalftmf3t7QO 
Direct  to  You" 


Write  For  Low  Wholesale 
Factory  Price! 

See  what  a  big  saving  you  can  make  by  buying  youi 
range  direct— what  a  tine  range  you  can  get  for  a  littli 
money.  Write  us.  We’ll  send  you  Factory  Catalog  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  styles  and  sizes,  wholesale  prices,  freight 
prepaid.  Book  tells  about 


Back  Guarantee 
Test  for 
year.  Nearly 
delighted  users, 
for  Catalog  114 


Write 

for 

Book 


it  like  new  in  a  jiffy.  Paint  and 

varnish  k  with  one  application. 


will  enable  you  to  »ave  many 
dollars  and  preserve  the  things  valued 
“for  old  times'  sake'' — by  renewing  the 
furniture  that's  scarred  and  marred— 
refinishing  chairs,  woodwork,  etc., 
beautifying  and  prolonging  the  service 
of  no  end  of  articles  about  the  dome. 
Lucas  Varnish  Stain  is  made  in 
16  attractive  colors  in  such  as 
Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Mahog¬ 
any.  Rosewood.  Walnut,  etc. 

Send  20c  for  a  trial  can  — 
sufficient  to  finish  two  chair*. 

Valuable  book  sent  free. 

i/mm® 

Office  12  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Just  a  Handy  Man  With  a  Wrench 

is  all  that’s  required  to  set  up 
a  Corcoran  Tank  and  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  watertight  without 
paint,  putty,  white  lead  or 
calking- 

But  better  than  this  it  re¬ 
quires  only  tightening  of  nuts 
to  make  it  stay  tight  after 
years  of  service. 

It's  all  in  the  iron  bands 
with  adjustable  draw-rods 
at  the  intersections  placed 
over  antifriction  plates — 
draws  every  joint  tight  and  holds  it  there. 

Erected  complete  and  every  pnrt  numbered 
at  the  factory.  Made  of  the  best  material  50 
years’  manufacturing  experience  can  buy. 

Before  you  buy  any  kind  of  tank  or  windmill 
get  our  new  catalog.  It  will  save  yon  money. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.,  J,” 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood.  etc.  Send 
r  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Penn  6  George  Sts..  Hanover,  Pa- 


WEI  I  drilling 
WLLL  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  RIPENED 

IN  THE  SUNSHINE  ON  THE  TREES 

Are  sweet  and  healthy.  My  fruit  is  cut  and 
shipped  direct  from  my  grove  prepaid  to  the 
consumer  ::::::::::::: 

GRAPEFRUIT,  per  standard  80  lb.  box,  $1.00  plus  Ex. 

ORANGES,  .  1.75 

MIXED,  **  * .  1.50  “ 

Write  for  delivered  prices  to  your  station. 

L.  A.  HAKES 

Winter  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


Arliclic  no«itrn«-p|anting  Plans;  Selected  Trees 
AiIISIIC  JBSIgnS  <<jlruhs  and  Spray  Necessities. 

Write,  C.  A.  Jackson.  Landscape  Specialist,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


AMP  nm  I  AD  buys  150  envelopes  and  bond  letter- 
vnL  UvLLHIl  neads.  Cards,  tags,  labels,  either. 
125,  50c.;  300,  90c.:  500,  $1.40:  1,000,  $2.40.  We  prepay 
express.  Chatham  Courier  Co.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Rural  New  Yorker. — Dear  Sir:  I  write 
to  tell  you  that  the  dishes  have  come, 
and  they  are  just  what  I  expected — nice, 
pretty  and  dainty — and  worthy  of  the 
house  that  sent  them  as  a  premium. 
And  I  thank  you  so  very  much  and  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  using  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LAURA  A.  MARSTON, 

R.  F.  D.  1.  Raymond,  N.  H. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. — Gentlemen: 
Thelma  set  received  in  A  No,  1  condi¬ 
tion  this  A.  M.  Very  satisfactory.  Did 
not  expect  to  receive  a  set  near  as  good, 
Thanking  you  very  much  for  same. 

Yours  truly, 

HARRY  S.  RICHARDSON, 
Arlington,  Md. 


You  can  have  one  of  these  beautiful 
Sets  of  Dishes  by  doing  some  sub¬ 
scription  work  for  us.  Send  for 
Reward  List — Postal — 

Department  “  M  ” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 


101. 3. 

House-Cleaning  Time. 

Part  I. 

JUST  when  Dame  Nature  wakes  up 
from  her  long  sleep  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  thrilling  us  with  her  sweet 
mysteries  and  delicious  scents,  comes  the 
imperative  call  of  household  duties  with 
“efTective  emphasis”  to  set  our  house  to 
rights.  Every  woman  loves  to  have  her 
home  dainty,  fresh  and  neat  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  to  do  this  efficiently  she  should 
not  start  her  house-cleaning  too  early.  In 
some  country  towns  housewives  still  vie 
with  one  another  in  house-cleaning  time, 
just  as  they  did  in  grandmother’s  time  on 
wash-days.  But  the  wise  woman  of  to¬ 
day  does  not  begin  her  house  renovating 
in  February,  to  be  able  to  glory  over  the 
backwardness  of  her  neighbors.  She 
waits  until  a  few  delicious  Spring  rains 
have  softened  and  warmed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  started  the  green  grass,  and 
opened  the  early  fruit  blossoms. 

April  is  the  ideal  month  for  airing  bed¬ 
ding.  washing  curtains,  and  bleaching 
things.  This  will  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
the  city  flat  dwellers;  green  grass  and 
blossom-perfumed  air  means  nothing  to 
her  who  must  depend  on  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  or  send  her  rugs  and  draperies 
away  to  the  public  cleaners,  and  trail  her 
bedding  out  of  windows  or  carry  them 
to  the  house-top.  only  to  bring  them  back 
permeated  with  smoke-laden  air. 

The  attic  is  the  best  place  to  begin  the 
Spring  cleaning.  Here  dust  as  well  as 
rubbish  is  bound  to  collect.  Look  over 
boxes,  trunks  and  bureau  drawers  con¬ 
taining  clothing,  etc.  Do  not  allow  cast¬ 
off  wearing  apparel  to  accumulate  until 
it  is  a  task  to  look  after  them.  Now  is 
the  time  to  weed,  sort  out,  and  give 
away,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  next 
supply  that  is  sure  to  follow  each  sea¬ 
son's  house-cleaning.  Don’t  sell  to  the 
junkman  anything  that  will  serve  some, 
needy  one,  and  there  are  always  those 
in  every  neighborhood  who  will  be  glad  to 
have  them,  though  they  may  be  a  bit 
worn  and  out  of  date. 

Moth-eaten  articles  should  be  burned, 
and  the  trunk  or  box  that  contained  them 
carefully  cleaned  and  treated  to  prevent 
farther  trouble  in  this  direction.  When 
repacking  clothing  add  plenty  of  fresh 
camphor-balls  between  layers  and  folds. 
Wipe  off  tops,  ns  well  as  inside  of  boxes 
and  trunks  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
camphor  water.  Sort  and  look  over 
papers  and  magazines.  Pack  the  useless 
ones  into  barrels  or  boxes  ready  to  be 
sold  or  burned,  and  file  those  you  wish 
saved  carefully  on  shelves,  each  year’s 
copies  by  themselves,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  referred  to  if  desired. 

Do  not  attempt  to  clean  the  attic 
floor  all  at  once;  push  boxes,  trunks  and 
heavy  pieces  of  furniture  out  from  the 
wall,  one  side  at  a  time,  sweep  and  clean 
that  portion  of  the  floor  and  wall  back  of 
them  thoroughly,  then  replace  the  articles 
before  attacking  the  next.  Pack  every 
thing  away  completely  and  systematical¬ 
ly.  It’s  a  splendid  idea  to  label  boxes  and 
trunks  containing  the  things  you  are 
likely  to  need  during  the  year,  and  have 
these  nearest  at  hand.  Wash  the 
windows,  and  keep  them  open  several 
days  after  cleaning,  that  every  crack  and 
crevice  of  the  room  may  be  well  aired 
and  dried.  With  your  attic  clean,  sweet¬ 
smelling  and  orderly  you  can  go  about 
the  rest  of  the  house-cleaning  with  a 
lightened  heart. 

When  cleaning  the  bedrooms  don’t  at¬ 
tempt  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Clean  out 
bureau  drawers  and  closets  first.  Choose 
a  sunshiny  day  to  air  the  bedding  and 
draperies,  and  get  them  out  as  early  in 
the  day  as  possible,  and  leave  them  out 
as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  air 
is  dry.  Ilang  blankets  and  comforts  on 
the  line,  and  spread  an  old  sheet  or 
blanket  on  the  grass  for  the  bolster  and 
pillows;  beat  these  thoroughly,  then 
brush  well  with  a  stiff  whisk-broom, 
especially  the  seams  and  corners.  If  pos¬ 
sible  bring  the  mattress  out  of  doors  also, 
and  beat  and  brush  in  the  same  manner, 
if  there  is  not  enough  grass  space,  or  the 
mattress  is  too  heavy  to  bring  down 
stairs,  there  may  be  an  available  piazza 
roof  that  it  can  be  laid  out  on,  in  either 
case  be  sure  to  spread  something  beneath 
it.  Turn  over  pillows  and  mattress  once 
or  twice  that  both  sides  may  be  well 
aired.  Rub  all  soiled  spots  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  hot  soda  water,  and  if  there 
is  the  least  danger  of  marauders  brush 
corners,  tufts,  and  seams  with  a  strong 
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solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  this 
should  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  the 
springs  and  joinings  of  the  bed  also,  or 
any  spot  where  insect  life  is  likely  to 
breed. 

The  adoption  of  hardwood  or  painted 
floors,  and  the  use  of  rugs  instead  of 
carpets,  have  helped  to  lighten  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  house-cleaning  wonderfully,  but 
there  are  still  many  houses,  especially 
in  the  country,  where  a  floor  covering 
of  some  kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Whether  a  carpet  or  matting  is  to  be 
taken  up  or  not  it  should  be  first  thor¬ 
oughly  swept.  Sawdust  is  an  excellent 
dust  catcher.  Sprinkle  the  floor  thickly 
and  evenly  with  it,  slightly  dampened, 
then  sweep  it  up  with  a  stiff  clean  broom 
wet  in  hot  water,  rinsing  the  broom  from 
time  to  time  as  it  becomes  dirty,  in  clear 
water.  After  the  sawdust  has  been  taken 
lip,  go  over  the  floor  again  with  a  soft 
broom  until  every  particle  of  dust  is  re¬ 
moved.  or  no  more  can  be  brought  up 
with  the  broom.  If  the  carpet  is  not  to 
come  up,  wipe  it  off  carefully  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  ammonia  water — two 
tablespoonfuls  to  two  quarts  #of  water. 
Should  the  floor  covering  be  matting,  dis¬ 
solve  a  cup  of  salt  in  about  eight  quarts 
of  tepid  water  and  use  this  to  clean  it 
with,  then  rinse  with  clear  water.  Some 
prefer  to  use  a  weak  solution  of  borax 
and  water  instead  of  the  salt  for  light 
mattings.  Never  saturate  any  part  of 
either  carpet  or  matting  with  a  dripping 
cloth,  wring  it  out  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  go  over  the  floor  quickly  and  evenly, 
a  small  space  at  a  time,  changing  the 
water  and  rinsing  the  cloth  as  they  be¬ 
come  soiled  and  discolored. 

Hardwood  or  painted  floors  should  not 
be  mopped,  but  wiped  with  the  floor¬ 
cloth.  For  stained  or  painted  floors  use 
a  little  borax  soap  in  the  water  with  a 
little  ammonia  added.  Clean  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  floor  at  a  time  and  wipe 
this  as  dry  as  possible.  When  the  floor 
is  thoroughly  dry  rub  with  a  woollen 
cloth  moistened  with  kerosene.  Water 
should  not  be  used  on  waxed  or  oiled 
floors.  Sweep  them  well  with  the  floor¬ 
brush,  then  go  over  them  with  a  dust- 
mop,  or  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  pinned 
over  the  broom ;  the  fuzzy  side  of  cot- 
ton-flannel,  or  an  old  bath  towel,  makes 
an  excellent  floor-mop  of  this  kind. 
Waxed  or  oiled  floors  should  be  treated 
twice  a  year  with  either  an  application 
of  wax  or  oil  as  the  case  may  be. 

ROSA  .MON  P  LAMPMA  N. 
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ing  them  in  place.  Some  prefer  the  oil¬ 
cloth  on  this  side,  also.  Or,  but  one 
covering  of  oilcloth  may  be  used,  tacked 
neatly  on  the  back  of  the  screen  so  that 
the  glazed  side  is  to  the  front. 

A  neat  and  inconspicuous  screen  is 
made  by  painting  the  frame  to  match  the 
woodwork  of  the  room.  Place  oilcloth  on 
the  back,  glazed  side  out.  This  leaves 
the  cloth  side  of  the  material  toward 
the  front  of  the  screen  as  a  foundation 
upon  whfrh  to  paste  paper  to  match 
that  on  the  walls  of  the  room.  When  a 
kitchen  can  be  conveniently  arranged 
with  stove,  sink  and  serving  table 
grouped  close  together,  the  screen  can 
be  used  most  successfully,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  the  double-purpose  kitchen 
as  orderly  and  attractive  at  meal  time 
as  an  extra  room  could  be.  To  a  woman 
inclined  to  orderliness,  the  sitting  down 
to  meals  in  a  disorderly  room  in  which 
she  has  worked  all  day,  is  a  waste  of 
nerve-force.  A  folding  screen  offers  a 
cheap  and  efficient  method  of  reserving 
this  precious  nerve-energy. 

AJ.ICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 
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The  Kitchen  Screen. 

FOR  various  reasons  many  farm  wom¬ 
en  serve  the  meals  in  the  kitchen. 
Some  do  (his  because  there  is  no  other 
place  provided ;  others,  among  them  my¬ 
self.  because  the  dining  room  is  un¬ 
fortunately  placed  and  because  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  comfort  to  have  a  room  neat  and 
orderly  for  that  purpose  when  guests  ar¬ 
rive  unexpectedly.  There  is  always  oue 
serious  objection  to  this  plan  no  matter 
how  many  advantages  it  may  present; 
it  is  difficult  to  have  a  meal  in  a  room  in 
which  a  meal  has  just  been  prepared  and 
cooked  look  presentable  when  the  family 
sits  down  at  the  table.  Unless  more 
time  than  can  be  devoted  by  the  average 
country  housewife  to  the  getting  of  a 
meal,  especially  the  midday  dinner,  is 
given  to  the  serving,  the  stove  and  serv¬ 
ing  table  are  liable  to  have  a  most  un¬ 
attractive  a  ppea  ranee. 

My  simple  and  inexpensive  remedy  for 
this  difficulty  is  a  folding  screen.  The 
frame  should  be  plain  and  finished,  if 
possible,  like  the  kitchen  trim.  Since  it 
is  of  the  simplest  construction  there  is 
usually  a  handy  man  who  can  make  it 
very  cheaply.  It  may  consist  of  three  or 
four  panels  according  to  the  size  of  the 
space  to  be  concealed.  We  like  our  four- 
panel  screen.  It  is  a  little  heavier  to 
lift,  but  it  is  capable  of  covering  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  “short  comings”  when  occasion' 
requires.  When  so  large  a  screen  is  not 
required  all  the  panels  need  not  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

The  kitchen  screen  ought  to  be  covered 
with  some  easily  cleaned  material.  We 
covered  ours  on  the  back  with  table  oil¬ 
cloth,  which  is  -easy  to  wipe  off  if  any¬ 
thing  spatters  from  the  stove.  On  the 
“dining-room”  side  it  has  curtains  of 
green  and  white  cotton  crepe  suspended 
on  the  extension  rods  sold  for  sash  cur¬ 
tains.  This  added  somewhat  to  the  origi- 
nal  cost,  but  we  like  the  curtains  and 
find  this  a  most  convenient  way  of  hold- 
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Potato  Recipes. 

Potatoes  With  Sour  Cream. — Slice 
down  some  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  fry 
in  hot  fat  with  salt,  pepper  and  one  me¬ 
dium  sized  onion  (for  an  average  dish) 
finely  minced.  Just  as  they  begin  to 
color  drain  off  some  of  the  fat  and  pour 
in  half  a  pint  of  sour  cream,  dust  with 
minced  parsley,  and  when  thoroughly  hot 
serve  with  fried  croutons. 

Potatoes  an  (Ira tin. — Peel  and  cut  into 
dice  half  a  dozen  potatoes,  crisp  in  cold 
water,  then  drain,  and  boil  until  tender. 
Drain  the  water  off,  put  the  potatoes  in 
a  baker,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  through  the 
pieces,  pour  over  them  half  a  cup  of 
milk,  cover  the  top  with  grated  cheese, 
bake  quickly  and  serve  hot. 

Potato  Chowder. — Wash  and  pare  four 
large  potatoes.  Cut  them  into  small  dice. 
Chop  fine  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham 
and  one  good-sized  onion.  Slowly  fry 
the  ham  and  onion  together  until  a  light 
brown,  then  in  a  saucepan  put  alternate 
layers  of  the  ham  and  diced  potato,  sea¬ 
soning  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
one  tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped  pars¬ 
ley  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover 
and  simmer  slowly  until  the  potatoes  are 
tender,  which  will  take  about  twenty 
minutes.  In  a  second  saucepan  thicken 
two  cupfuls  of  milk  with  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  and  one  tablespoon  of  flour, 
simmer  for  a  moment,  add  it  to  the  chow¬ 
der  and  let  cook  for  two  minutes  longer. 

German  Sour  Potatoes. — Boil  four 
good-sized  potatoes.  When  done  and  cold, 
skin  and  cut  into  cubes.  Place  these  in 
a  bowl  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Now  mix  in  another  bowl  half  a  pint  of 
sweet  oil  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  good 
cider  vinegar,  one  good-sized  onion,,  grat¬ 
ed  fine  and  sprigs  of  parsley  finely 
chopped.  Mix  these  together  well  and 
pour  over  the  potatoes.  Now  place  the 
empty  bowl  on  top  of  the  full  one  and 
shake  up  and  down  until  well  mixed. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  lemon  slices,  cut 
in  halves. 


Afternoon  Tea  ia  a 
rest  for  tired  nerves— 
few  things  are  more 
delightful.  But  After¬ 
noon  Tea  is  perfect 
only  when  you  use  the 

“Wear-Ever” 

Aluminum  Tea.  Pot 

A  "Wear-Ever”  Aluminum  Tray 
and  Tea  Pot  will  make  your  tea- 
table  bright  and  beautiful. 

"Wear-Ever”  utensils  are  made  in 
one  solid  piece,  without  joint,  scam 
or  solder.  They  wear  longer,  cook 
better,  use  less  fuel,  look  hand¬ 
somer.  clean  more  easily  than  other  kitchen  ware. 
They  save  time  and  money-  are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever” 

for  booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen ”. 
you  how  to  save  fuel,  time  and  strength. 


Write  fo\ 
teles  y 


it  a 


WANTFIl  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 
— — — *  Ever”  Specialties.  Only  those  who 


can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


Tho  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.  63  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Send  prepaid  1-qt.  “Wear-Ever”  Stew  nan.  Enclos¬ 
ed  is20e.  in  stamps— money  refunded  if  not  satisiied 
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When  you  write  advertisers  meution 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Pride  in  the  Home 


Angle  Lamps  give  a  light  that  in 
quality  approaches  sunlight.  Sixteen 
hours  with  one  quart  of  oil.  Cosy 
and  cheerful  when  neighbors  come 
in  for  the  evening. 

ANGLE  CAMPS 


do  away  with  cleaning 
daily.  No  pipes  to 
clog;  no  mantles  to 
burn  out;  no  valves. 

Can  be  filled  while 
burning. 

Write  for  catalog 

Mo.  44. 


and  filling  lamps 

No  Dust.  Smoke  or 


The  Angle 
Manufacturing  Co. 
244-246  West  23rd  St. 
New  York  City 


Save  *5  to  *23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid—  stoveconies  all  pol- 

ready  to  s<*t  up.  Use  it  one  year — if 
jou  area  t  satisfied  wo  refund  your  uioasy. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Frea 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  makathem  fuol-savcrs  ami  splendid  hakers 
—why  they  liavo  given  satisfaction  for  63  years 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Boole  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes!  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
tortus.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

I  secure  your  patent  or  return  fee.  Manufacturers  want 
Mills  patents.  Write  for  f  ice  book.  MANSELL  F.  MILLS, 
Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Attorney.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHAT  IS  HOME  BY  NIGHT 
WITHOUT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ? 

Visit  the  home  nearest  you  where  Edison  Electric 
Light — clean,  odorless,  safe,  bright— is  installed. 

Grown  folks  read  and  sew  there  in  solid  comfort. 

Young  folks  stay  at  home,  contented  with  their 
studies  or  play. 

The  same  current  operates  many  utilities  and  uten¬ 
sils  that  .lighten  house  and  farm  drudgery.  The 


MARK 


won- 


electric  light  plant 

makes  possible  rII  the  Electric  Conveniences  at  low 
cost,  and  no  trouble  to  install  and  maintain — and 
tfiyes  vou  genuine  Edison  Electric  Light,  the  same 
as  j  n  the  I  a rgest  eit  i  es. 

1  h»*  Edison  Storage  Battery  Is  the  onb/nickel-iron- 
alknline  battery — contains  no  acid  or  lead  plates. 
Guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  developing1  full  rated 
capacity  at  the  end  of  four  years — anti  will  last  many 
more.  Mail  coupon  beloivt  TODAY. 

E0IS0N  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange.  N.  J 
Distributors  Every  where:  San  Francisco. Chicago,  NewYork,  Boston, 8c  j 


EdlHon  Storage  Battery  Company  it.  y,-y. 

22%  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Catalog  M. 


If  Information  regarding  complete 
plant  is  wanted,  CHECK  HERE  c 
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BREEDING  EWES  FOR  WINTER  IAMBS. 

A  I  > VICK  FROM  EXPERIENCE.— 
1\  Now  that  the  profitable  season  for 
Marketing  Winter  lambs  is  well  over,  the 
grower  will  be  turning  his  attention  to 
getting  his  flock  in  shape  for  early  breed¬ 
ing.  No  better  advice  in  the  handling  of 
the  flock  at  this  time  could  be  given  than 
that  which  was  included  on  this  subject 
in  a  practical  talk  by  Mr.  T.  Roy  Brookes 
of  Harford  County  before  the  Short 
Course  students  of  the  Maryland  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  recently.  Mr.  Brookes  has 
been  supplying  Winter  lambs  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  and  Washington  for 
i he  last  10  years,  having  averaged  as 
high  as  $15  apiece  for  his  lambs  at  eight 
weeks  old  in  the  early  days  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  season  past  has  been  rather 
depressing,  owing  to  conditions  abroad 
and  a  general  weakening  of  the  demand 
for  high-priced,  fancy  meat  such  as  the 
Winter  lamb  grower  aims  to  supply. 
There  is,  however,  no  cause  for  being  dis¬ 
couraged  about  entering  the  Winter  lamb 
business  with  a  fair  expectation  of  profit 
in  return  for  the  extra  labor  and  pre¬ 
cautions  it  demands. 

Milking  Ewes.— After  removing  the 
lamb  from  the  mother  ewe,  she  should  be 
milked  out  for  a  few  days  until  the  flow 
decreases  considerably.  Mr.  Brookes 
formerly  milked  the  ewe  directly  onto 
the  ground,  but  finding  that  his  Dorsets 
averaged  close  to  a  quart  of  milk  apiece 
a  day,  and  that  he  had  as  many  as  10 
ewes  at  a  time  from  which  the  lambs  had 
been  taken,  he  began  to  save  their  milk 
and  feed  it.  to  the  hogs  while  their  flow 
lasted,  a  matter  of  nine  or  10  quarts  a 
day  of  milk  that  tested  over  10  per  cent 
at  the  local  creamery — just  the  stuff  for 
making  fancy  pork. 

Feeding  And  Shearing. — The  ewes 
from  which  the  lambs  have  been  removed 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  freely  on 
a  fairly  large  lot  near  their  shelter,  with 
a  good  maintenance  ration  of  sound  hay 
and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  They  want  to 
lie  in  prime  condition  when  the  early 
pasture  is  ready  for  them  about  May  first 
To  insure  this,  they  should  be  sheared 
early,  about  the  middle  of  April,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  season.  Ewes  cannot  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  into  first-class  condition  for 
breeding  if  they  have  a  heavy  fleece  to 
carry  all  Winter  and  into  the  hot  days 
of  May.  A  little  care  in  protecting  them 
from  exposure  to  cold  rains  or  drafts  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  shear¬ 
ing  will  avoid  any  serious  setbacks. 

Full  I’astubk. — Before  they  are  ready 
to  breed,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  flush  the 
ewes.  This  can  be  done  in  either  of  two 
ways,  by  feeding  them  a  heavy  ration  or 
turning  them  on  full  pasture  in  May  after 
they  have  been  for  the  early  part  of 
the  Spring  on  bare  lots  and  hay  feed. 
This  change  in  feeding  seems  to  star! 
their  improvement  in  condition  very 
swiftly,  and  tends  to  bring  them  into 
breeding  condition  with  considerable  uni¬ 
formity.  This  is  very  desirable,  since  the 
time  for  the  most  profitable  marketing  ol 
the  Winter  lamb  is  from  Dec.  20  to  Feb. 
1.  As  it  takes  five  months  for  the  lamb 
to  develop  after  the  ewe  is  bred,  and  two 
months  more  to  finish  the  animal  for 
market,  it  makes  it  very  desirable  that 
the  ewes  breed  around  the  last  of  May 
rind  the  first  of  June. 

Breeding. — Mr.  Brookes  generally 
turns  his  ram  with  the  ewes  about  May 
25,  leaving  him  with  them  until  August. 
Any  ewes  bred  after  that  cannot  finish 
their  lambs  for  market  before  February, 
and  he  considers  it  a  better  practice  to 
carry  them  over  a  season  without  breed¬ 
ing  than  to  feed  at  a  loss  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  Winter.  Last  year  prac¬ 
tically  his  entire  crop  of  50  lambs  with 
five  exceptions  were  dropped  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  of  November,  and  when 
he  gave  his  talk  before  the  Short  Course 
in  the  middle  of  February  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  his  lambs  at  a  contract  price 
of  $9  a  head.  In  this  connection,  ho  cau¬ 
tioned  against  the  over  use  of  the  ram, 
particularly  a  young  animal.  Where  the 
ram  had  been  kept  in  prime  condition  he 
could  be  reckoned  on  to  breed  with  a 
Hock  of  50  ewes  in  good  condition. 

Summer  Pasture. — Following  breed¬ 
ing.  he  keeps  his  ewes  on  pasture  all 


Summer,  changing  them  from  one  small 
lot  to  another  frequently.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  uses  the  lawn  of  four  acres  about 
his  house,  which  supplies  about  half  the 
pasture  land  needed  for  his  ewes  at  this 
time,  and  which  without  she*p  would 
still  be  filled  with  weeds  and  sedge,  as  it 
was  some  years  ago  before  he  began  to 
pasture  it.  No  small  shrubbery,  of 
course,  can  be  set  out  in  such  a  lawn  un¬ 
less  wired  against  the  sheep.  No  grain 
is  fed  the  ewes  until  about  a  week  or 
10  days  before  lambing,  when  the  feeding 
of  some  bran  or  oats  will  help  strengthen 
the  ewe  and  start  her  in  heavy  milk  flow. 
The  beauty  of  the  early  Winter  lamb, 
however,  is  that  in  Maryland  at  least  the 
ewe  can  be  fattened  on  Summer  pastur¬ 
age  and  in  the  Fall  on  some  such  cover 
crop  as  rye,  wheat,  oats,  or  Crimson  clo¬ 
ver,  and  the  only  grain  feed  required  is  for 
the  two  months  after  the  lamb  is  dropped. 
By  having  the  lambs  at  this  time  they 
are  not  affected  by  the  stomach  worm, 
since  the  lamb  does  not  go  on  pasture 
from  the  time  it  is  born  until  it  is  mark¬ 
eted,  and  again  if  grown  for  breeding 
stock  is  by  the  time  it  is  turned  on 
Spring  pasturage  too  old  for  the  stomach 
worm  to  be  fatal  to  it.  R.  hrigiiam. 
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THE  BROWN  SWISS  AS  A  DAIRY  BREED. 

of  August  15,  1914,  con- 
commendable  article  w’ritten 
by  I.  J.  Mathews,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich.,  re¬ 
garding  the  Brown  Swiss  cattle  as  a  dairy 
breed.  For  a  number  of  years  past  I 
have  attended  State  fairs,  also  called  on 
dairymen  and  made  a  study  of  the  several 
dairy  breeds,  having  in  mind  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  adding  some  purebred  animals  to 
our  small  dairy,  but  being  undecided  on 
which  breed  to  select,  I  did  not  buy  un¬ 
til  four  years  ago.  I  then  called  on  sev¬ 
eral  Brown  Swiss  breeders  and  bought  a 
trio  of  Brown  Swiss  (my  own  selection). 
Since  then  I  have  added  to  my  small  herd. 
I  find  that  the  Brown  Swiss  rank  high 
among  the  dairy  breeds.  While  they  do 
not  conform  to  the  American  standard 
of  type  they  have  other  qualities  that 
more  than  counterbalance  this.  They  have 
the  constitution,  capacity  and  ability  of 
consuming  any  kind  of  rough  feed,  and 
converting  same  into  milk.  They  are 
large,  healthy,  and  seldom  off  their  feed. 
They  are  good  rangers  suitable  for  rough 
and  hilly  country;  docile,  kind  and  af¬ 
fectionate.  This  seems  to  be  an  inbred 
instinct  in  the  Swiss  cattle,  perhaps 
brought  about  by  the  method  of  handling 
them  in  their  native  country.  I  find  that 
they  are  heavy  and  persistent  milkers, 


Makes  Barn  Work 
Easier 

Makes  Bam  Profits 
Bigger 


Cows  lire 

Sensitive.  Beat 
cow  and  she  ‘‘dries 
up.”  Give  her  the  best 
you  can,  and  she  rewards 
you  by  doubling  her  milk 
supply  and  enriching  it, 
thereby  multiplying  your 
profits. 

JAMES 
Sanitary  Barn 
Equipment 

keeps  your  cows  comfortable— contented. 

Ill-iitting  stalls,  stanchions,  etc.,  are  irri¬ 
tating.  Actually  reduce  milk  flow.  Use 

dairy  bam 
'  Bam  Equip 
tlog  showing  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens.  Carriers,  Ventilators,  Wa¬ 
tering  Buckets,  etc.  Going  to  remodel  or  build ? 
Then  ask  also  for  the  book,  “Building  the  Dairy 
Bara,”  by  W.  D.  James  and  assistant  experts. 
Say  how  many  cows  you  own  and  when  you  expect  1 
to  build.  Both  books  FREE. 

James  Mfg.  Co. 

C.Y.  30  Can*  St.  Fort  Atkinson,  Was.  J 


If  a  horse  could  talk*"  or  a  sheep/ 


“Thanh,  you  boss,  I  feel 
fine  after  -thaf  hair  cut' 

Clip  Before  fhe  Spring  Work  Begins 

Horses  and  Mules  will  be  healthier  and  render 
_  better  service.  When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds  the 
wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  removed,  they  are  more 
l  easily  kept  clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  in  every  way.  If  you 
want  to  sell  them  they  will  bring  a  higher  price. 
The  best  and  most  generally  used  clipper  is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  taster  and  closer  and  stays 
sharp  longer  than  any  other.  Gears  are  all  cut 
from  solid  steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  protected 
and  run  in  oil;  little  friction,  little  wear.  Has  six 
feet  of  new  style  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and 
the  celebrated  Stewart  single  tension  clipping 
head,  highest  grade.  Cet  one  from  your  dealer 
or  send  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance. 
Money  and  shipping  charges  back  if  not  satisfied. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
143  N.  La  Salle  SI.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world’, 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
~  and  sheep  shearing  machines,  mailed  free. 


Tve  just  had 
more  wool  off 
me  than,  ever 
before>- 


Get  All  The  Wool 

and  a  longer,  better  grade  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price. 

You  can  easily  net  from  15  to  20 

percent  more  on  every 
sheep  you  shear  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9 
Shearing  Machine 

It  is  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine 
every  devised.  Has  ball  bear¬ 
ings  in  every  part  where  fric¬ 
tion  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball 
bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pat¬ 
tern.  Complete,  including  four 
combs  and  four  cutters  of 
the  celebrated  Stewart 
quality  $11.50.  Get  an. 
from  fur  ..tier,  or  Bend  $2 
and  we  will  Bhip  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance.  S.tiri.ction 
Gnsrantetd  or  Monty  Refunded. 


95  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

UPWARD  1 

AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use 


your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one 
quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  &  Sd 

generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
separator  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchange ,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream 
Separators  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalog  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,  Bainbridge.N.Y. 

Milk  Cans  that  Stand  Abuse 

It  takes  a  mighty  good  milk  can  to  stand  up  long  under  the  bumps 
and  smashes  of  constant  rough  handling.  The  service  a  milk  can  gives 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  construction. 

Capacity  Milk  Cans 

Body  of  stiff,  heavy  steel  that  stands  severe  shocks  without  denting. 
Our  famous  a  seam  construction  gives4  thicknesses  of  metal  where  neck  and  breast 
joi  l.  A  heavy,  half-oval  steel  hoop,  shrunk  into  place  —  joins  the  breast  and  body — 
gives  great  strength  and  serves  as  a  bumper.  All  parts  of  Sturges  Cans  are  tinned 
and  retinned  after  rivet  holts  are  punched  and  before  parts  are  put  together.  Thus 
all  surfaces  are  protected  from  rust  and  corrosion.  Soldering  of  inside  Beams  is  as 
smooth  as  glass.  The  weight  is  evenly  distributed —  Sturges  Cans  are  well  balanced, 
neither  top-heavy  nor  bottom-heavy. 

.  CORRECT  CAPACITY  GUARANTEED.  When  a  Sturges  Can  is  marked  5  gallons 
It  holds  5  gallons  to  the  ring  in  the  neck — no  more,  no  less.  This  is  an  exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  found  only  in  Sturges  Cans.  A  red  seal  on  every  can  is  our  guarantee  and  your 
protection  of  correct  capacity — and  freedom  from  leaks. 

Insist  on  Sturges  Cans,  Standard  for  nearly  50  years.  Write  for  names 
of  dealers  in  your  locality  who  handle  them— and  cata.og  No.  „, 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  5C8  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

New  York:  50  Church  St.,  Room  1650 


Get  Dr.  Lesure’s 

VETERINARY 

Colic  Drops 

and  get  rid  of  the  fear 
of  colic.  For  35  y^ars 
the  one  reliable  remedy. 

Relieve*  quickly,  surely, 
and  the  horse  i*  ready  to 
work. 

Satisfaction  or 
motiey  back. 

Price  $1.00 

At  your  Dealer’s  or 
direct  from 

DlJ.G.Lesure 

141  Winchester  Street 
KEENE,  N.  H. 

SPF*  Send  for  free  book 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A. 
Klein,  Bean,  Dept  e. 39th  St  SVYoodland  Ave. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa > 


1  understand  that  you  have  made  a 
record-breaking  contract  for  many 
carloads  of  best  steelfencing. There¬ 
fore, send  me  your  new  catalog  free 
(with  prices  starting  at  11c,  instead 
of  13c  per  rod.) 

Name. 

Address 

THE  MAIL’  ORDER  HOUSE  OP  THE  EAST 


it  r?  si, nil  n  iri  f/n  i/iarw/J  n  wii  i 


Dept.  81  J  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  deliv¬ 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Bruises,  6tops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
•t  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured,  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Tomple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass; 


MINERAL,1 


In  use 
over 


HE  AVE.  wars 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Bolster  Springs 


^  make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Prevent1 

""damage  to  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon 
cost — produce  brings  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 


Very  resilient  and  durable.  The  standard  springs, 
America  since  1889.  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — 
sustain  load  up  to  5  tons.  If  not  at  dealer’s, 
tv  rite  us.  Catalog  and  fistful  oi  proof  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  - 1 7th St. .  RACINE,  VIS. 


of 


GUARANTEED 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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and  for  butterfat  the  tests  at  Detroit  and 
the  Illinois  State  fair  in  1014.  plainly 
show  that  the  Brown  Swiss  cows  rank 
at  least  equal  with  any  of  the  other  dairy 
breeds.  I  also  find  that  the  pure  Brown 
Swiss  bull  bred  on  grade  Jersey  or 
(Tiiernsey  cows  produces  heifers  that 
make  splendid  dairy  animals.  The  color 
harmonizes,  the  delicate  constitution  and 
light  bone  of  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
grades  are  strengthened  by  the  vigorous 
•  onstitution  and  large  bone  of  the  Swiss, 
therefor  the  heifers  from  the  above  meth¬ 
od  of  breeding  have  capacity,  vigor  and 
good  color,  and  the  udder  is  ample,  well 
hung  and  nice  large  teats  well  spaced. 
We  are  now  milking  some  grade  Swiss 
heifers  that  will  prove  my  remarks,  and 
t  hoy  are  far  superior  to  their  dams. 

I  do  not  wish  to  knock  on  any  of  our 
dairy  breeds;  they  are  all  good  when  han¬ 
dled  in  the  manner  suitable  to  each 
particular  breed,  but  the  Brown  Swiss 
do  not  require  the  close  attention  that 
must  be  given  to  those  of  less  vigorous 
constitution.  We  have  some  writers  who 
contend  that  the  Brown  Swiss  are  dual 


large  number  every  year  who  make  a 
change.  Just  now  it  seems  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
but  it  will  be  done  somehow.  The  wheat 
already  shows  green,  and  the  rain  of  the 
past  week  will  give  it  a  good  start.  Cat¬ 
tle  have  come  through  the  Winter  in 
good  shape  and  prices  for  cows  and  young 
stuff  have  not  changed  materially  since 
last  report  Buyers  are  scouring  the 
country  for  horses,  yet  prices  are  not 
higher.  Good  young  animals  are  selling 
at  farm  auctions  around  $150.  Fat  hogs 
are  selling  around  $6  per  hundred.  Beef 
cattle  are  down  in  juice  to  where  feed¬ 
ers  say  there  is  no  profit  in  feeding  either 
cattle  or  hogs.  Ilay  is  plentiful  at  $10 
for  either  Alfalfa  or  wild  wheat  sells  at 
.>1.32 ;  corn  70:  oats  50;  potatoes  $1; 
country  butter  25;  creamery  butter  30; 
eggs  IS;  live  poultry  10.  n.  m.  r. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

Feb.  25.  Corn  80;  oats  02;  buckwheat 
SO.  Hay  $10,  in  the  barn  loose;  straw 
$0,  loose ;  $8  on  car,  baled.  Apples  40 ; 
potatoes  50;  eggs  30;  butter  28  to  30. 
<  ows  are  from  $40  to  $00;  veal  calves 
12  cents  per  pound;  sheep  and  lambs  not 
much  sale;  pork  about  12c.  Wheat  flout 
is  retailing  at  stores  from  $2  to  $2.10  pet 
sack;  buckwheat  flour  35  cents  per  10. 
pound  sack.  q.  p  ai 

Pittsfield,  Pa. 


purpose  animals.  They  may  be  called 
such,  but  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
i  hat  they  produce  the  milk  and  cream, 
nd  the  same  of  the  highest  standard, 
b, -cause  it  comes  from  animals  that  have 
i  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution.  I 
have  not  had  any  experience  in  breed- 
iig  the  Brown  Swiss  bull  on  Holstein  or 
Ayrshire  grade,  but  I  do  know  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  the  Browu  Swiss 
bull  bred  on  grade  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
vows  produces  heifers  far  ahead  of  their 
Jams,  because  they  have  capacity  and  a 
strong  constitution.  A  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  capacity  is  what  we  need  in 
the  American  dairy  cattle. 

The  Brown  Swiss  are  very  attractive; 
they  have  a  straight  back  line,  and  in 
<*oler  are  from  a  light  to  a  dark  mouse 
color  with  mealy  points.  Cows  weigh 
from  1400  to  1000  pounds,  bulls  1600  to 
2000  pounds.  The  American  breeders 
are  now  producing  cows  that  in  conforma¬ 
tion  adhere  very  closely  to  the  American 
standard.  J.  H.  MC  ntTNN. 

Illinois. 

/_/ - 

LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  AND  PRICES. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  sale  of  cows, 
as  we  border  on  Broome  and  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.,  and  they  are  quarantined. 
As  our  shipping  points  are  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  we  are  tied  up.  A  few  are  sold 
through  the  neighborhood  for  $50  to  $70; 
butter  30;  eggs  20;  potatoes  25;  hay  $12 
to  $15  per  ton.  Apples  35  to  40  cents 
per  bushel.  Hired  men  about  $25  and 
board  per  month  by  the  year;  not  much 
young  stock,  but  no  sale  on  account  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease;  trouble  in 
shipping.  M.  M. 

Warrenham,  Pa. 


Feb.  27.  We  have  had  a  lovely  Win- 
tor,  having  had  over  65  days  of  extra 
good  sleighing.  A  few  days  ago  we  lost 
the  sleighing  and  it  had  the  appearance 
of  Spring,  as  the  robins  and  blackbirds 
came,  but  today  it  is  frozen  up  and  blus¬ 
tery  at  times.  Wheat  showed  up  especial¬ 
ly  good  when  the  snow  went,  off,  looking 
very  green  and  thick.  Some  have  been 
pruning  apple  trees.  There  is  an  auction 
for  every  day  hereabouts;  a  few  farms 
exchanging  owners.  Horses  and  cows  are 
not  selling  as  high  as  last  season.  Cab¬ 
bage  did  not  pay  to  store,  as  it  only 
brings  $8  per  ton.  Potatoes  are  bringing 
27  cents  per  bushel.  Apples  are  a  drug, 
not  paying  to  keep  over.  Fertilizers  are 
'•ostiug  more  than  last  year,  with  but 
little  potash.  Farmers  are  unsettled 
whether  to  take  the  price  for  wheat  and 
beans  or  wait  for  a  further  advance. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  doing  well.  Wheat  has 
been  loaded  at  Ennerdalc  station  at 
$1.50  per  bushel;  oats  57;  corn  80;  bar¬ 
ley  60;  rye  $1.10;  bran  $1.30  a  ton. 

<  'liickens  12 ;  turkeys  21  ;  veal  10 :  pork 
i  :  lambs  8;  beef  0  to  12%.  Mixed  hay 
$12 ;  Timothy  $14 ;  Alfalfa  $16.  Butter 
30;  eggs  28.  E.  T.  «. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

This  is  not  a  cattle  section,  but  cows 
:ue  selling  at  auction  here  at  prices 
ranging  from  $60  to  $125.  An  average 
price  would  be  somewhere  around  $75. 
Dairy  products  in  this  section  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  milk  and  butter.  Milk  is  bring¬ 
ing  from  14  to  18  cents  per  gallon,  and 
butter  brings  about  35  cents.  Apples  are 
^2  per  barrel  and  are  making  a  loss  for 
those  who  stored  them  in  the  hopes  of 
better  prices.  The  garden  crops  of  this 
section  always  bring  fair  prices,  for  we 
■  re  within  easy  reach  of  five  cities,  name¬ 
ly  Loekport,  Niagara  Falls,  North  Ton- 
a wanda,  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  w. 

Feb.  22.  Conditions  in  Nebraska  have 
a  a  manner  changed.  The  long,  cold 
A  inter  has  at  last  broken.  The  snow  is 


mie  except  here  and  there  a  drift,  anc 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  an  oceai 
"•  mud.  The  roads  are  nearly  impass 
•JJe.  March  1  is  the  date  when  renter! 
"t  farmers,  buyers  and  sellers,  must  move 
that  being  the  custom,  and  there  is  t 


February  23.— -Dairymen  who  deliver 
the  milk  to  their  customers  receive  eight 
cents  a  quart  for  same;  sold  wholesale, 
milk  brings  five  cents  a  quart  in  this 
locality.  Pennsylvania  potatoes,  from  60 
when  sold  in  five  or  10  bushel  lots ; 
Ben  Davis  apples,  70  to  75  a  bushel,  in 
bushel  lots;  Jonathan  apples,  $1.25  to 
$1.40  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  garden 
truck  raised  by  our  farmers  is  sold  in 
tho  public  markets  of  our  nearest  cities 
where  market  is  held  twice  a  week  during 
the  Winter,  and  three  times  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  tT  s 

Vinemont,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
0.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BREED  UP  .w!Tf?  A  °£.01>  one.  on 

1<i  mu  1 1.  in  ,  ,  .tano  Baron  Pietje,  born  Apri 
19.  1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed 

nHi- ‘vi  iJ'l  '  ;.  A7e^!lfe  of  «Ja,m  and  sire’s  dam.  66: 
milk .  31.14  butter  in  7  days.  Price,  only  #500.  Sen. 

lor  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y 


SWIJJTi 

80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wk,.  to  8  mog.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  -I  bull  calves  2  to  -I 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and  _  _  „ 

EDWAim  wu  J?v  <le*™Pt*ve  circular  and  price* 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Slock  Farm.  West  Chester,  Penna. 

0. 1.  G.’s  &  CHESTER  WHITES 

Fafl  gdts  and  Spring  pigs.  At  8  weeks,  $10  each; 
«•«  ’  tno  Wlt*'  certificates.  Choice  Fall  gilts 

Kff*-  VICTOR  FIRMS,  Bellvale,  Ken  fork 


Choice  Young  O.I.C.  Sows 

I-  ive  months  old.  FO'CASTLE  FARM,  Burnt  Hills,  N.Y. 

COIt  SAL  li— REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  FALL  PIGS. 

Registered  Holstein  bull,  ready  for  service 

C  C.  Jtrayman,  44'esterlo,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

berkshTres 

Forty  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  tlic  famous 
Rivals  Majestic  Hoy  1411407.  These  are  oftlie  best 
type  and  Individuality,  Write  for  prices. 
TOMPKINS  FAIOI,  l.ANSOAI.E.  PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow.  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows.  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  farrow. 

J.  E.  YVATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct 


ftfiichif  AC  of  Quality  that  you  can  afford.  Easy 
Cl  noilll  Cd  payments  if  you  like.  State  your 
ints  quick.  A.  V.  HOOPER,  Bozmau,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE 


-Registered  English  Berkshires. 
v* .  „.,?,iucy  stock  and  price  low. 

44 IOTON  1 AIOIS,  Avonia,  Erie  Co.,  J'a. 


MOVING  S4LE  BERKSHIRES— Two  choice,  smooth. 

healthy,  big  mature  sows.  Long  bodied.  Well 
marked.  Premier-Longfnllow  blood.  .Bred  to  Mas¬ 
terpiece  hoar.  Must,  lie  disposed  of  before  moving, 
fet  i  aild  S'lo  to  sell  quickly.  Old  Landing  Farms,  Millsboro,  Delaware 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  It.  HAUFENUING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  RnarsY;8 sows  ;,to  G  months  old. 
UCI  K9IIII  c  DUdia  Guernsey  bull  calf,  3  months 

old.  Prices  reasonable.  J  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburo  Pa 


Rprvthirp  Piero- Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  pri< 
DGIKSHire  rigs  Aisoa  few  service  boars  and  hr 
sows.  M.  II.  TA  YLOU,  4Vest  Alexander,  V 


Woodlynn  Farm  Berkshires^'/ffiL'.'teJS^ 

John  4V.  Cooper,  .  .  Pineville,  l'a. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fam'SKi”™," 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

It.  Y.  ItUCKI.EY,  “Woodrow’’,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

FOR  PURE  RRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  4VKST4TE4V  STOCK  FARM  R 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


OHbLDON  FAR. 11  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

u  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  O.  E.  ItAKNKD,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Dis.-ouut  of  10  per  ent.  lor  orders  ol  three  or  more  to  the  tarn.' 

party.  Frank  Tooke,  Morneyllght  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  V. 
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3DA.IB.X  CATTLE 

SAVE  MONEY  BY 

BUYING  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  NOW 

e  must  reduce  our  stock,  and  in  order  to  sell  1  OO 
HEAD  within  the  next  ten  days  we  will  make  excep¬ 
tionally  low  prices.  250  HEAD  of  the  tlnest  heavy 
milking  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  DON'T  WAIT  TO  WRITE.  COME  AND  SEE 
THEM.  Reasonable  credit  to  responsible  parties  in 
New  York  State. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 

EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  G  rade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 

50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 

40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old.  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 

\VK  TUBERCULIN  E  TEST. 

JOHN  S.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  licit  Phone  14.  F.  5 

Registered  HoisteinYeariingBuils 

Grand  Sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  from  choice  heavy  milking  dams,  at  popu¬ 
lar  prices.  If  you  want  to  start  a  herd  might  sell 
one  heifer  with  each  bull.  Write  tne  what  you  want. 

DONALD  F.  McLennan.  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  Sale! 

8  bulls  ready  for  service.  $50  t,o  $300;  7  bull  calves, 
$35  to  $H0;  good  A.R.O.  bleeding.  Registered  cows, 
$150  up:  4  registered  2-yr  -olds,  $800;  60  head  of  high 

Rraite  yearlings  amt  2-yr.-olils,  $25  to  $-iii;  20  S-yr.-nlds, $60  rarh; 
enws,  $60  np.  Ilfgii  grade  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15 
each,  express  paid  to  yonr  station  in  lots  of  5,  Just  as  nb-e 
individuals  as  registered  ones.  Itetigun  Bros.,  Tully,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ?a!^;Yf‘fi 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliilteiinnoo.  N.Y. 

Hnktpin  Kprvicp  R  It  1 1 — Grandsons  of  Pontine  Korn- 

nuisiem  oervice  duii  (iyke  and  King  Segis  (nne 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  yon  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y.  Prices  moderate 

READY  FOR  SERVICE-pR,CES  S7b  00  ,oSI5Q  00 

ntaui  run  ocnviut  Ref;istere(iH()lstoiliatui 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  witli  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  A  Iso  vnunger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  FOR  SALE  1  SSJSe 

from  the  most  fashionable  families.  All  sizes.  Sipmed 
Villng-eside  (iiiernsey  Farm,  M.  J.Qriines,Prop.,  CatnwUsa^Fenua. 

lorcov  Riil]  17  months  old,  whose  grnndnm 

jersey  duii  m.lde  m  „IS>  bnttei.  in  vefU._ 

Prtce,  $50.  GKO.  L.  FKRRIS,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 

“QUALITY” 

FOR  SALE 

20  Jersey  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  yearly  record  Register  of  Merit  dams  and 
cows  on  test.  Their  grandams,  sires  and  grand- 
siresiu  R.ofM.  Also  two  young  Lulls  old  enough 
for  service.  Lot  us  know  your  wants.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

jjh*  thoroughbred 

•- — v  —  ami  registered 

young Guernsey  Bull,  rich  in  "Sheet  Anchor  ’  blood, 
at  a  bargain.  For  prices  and  particulars,  address 

Manaoer  HILLTOP  FARMS,  135  West  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

FINE  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Large  fat  producers.  Oxford  and  Raleigh  blood. 
CHAS.  F.  TAYLOR,  Breeder,  Southington,  Conn. 

FOR  PRODUGTlflN-BREEO  up-  N0T  down 

run  rnUUUUlfcUN  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  typo 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  B03  Rensltaw  Blilfj.,  Pittsbiiruh.  Pa. 

For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bui! 

six  years  old;  kind  and  gentlo:  sure  stock  getter: 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  forservice; 
solid  color;  from  good  producing  dams. 

L.  G.  Forbes,  -  Manhasset,  Long;  Island 

Aberdeen — Angus 

The  beef  breed  for  Eastern  lands.  Early 
maturity,  Economy  of  production.  Re¬ 
duce  labor  and  housing  expense.  Cows 
and  heifers  of  choicest  breeding  $100  to 
$175.  Inspection  invited. 

CLARENCE  W.  ECKARDT,  21  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F arm  Ay rshires 

15  young  bulls,  ail  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auehenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

f  Dogs  and.  Ferrets 

HOLLIES— One  male  and  three  females.  Extra 
w  good  ones.  Bargains.  Brookside  Farm,  Prospect.  0. 

pm  1  IP  PI! P ^ — the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 

LtULLIC  ruro  hounds.  NELSON'S.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  J,rom  registered  stock.  HOLLIS 
HlrlCUHLC  ruro  KENNELS.  Halladay,  East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Fprrfif8^?ine,p-  Pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
runcia  Price  Hst<  HORACE  MYERS,  Spencer.  O. 

FnifiniinH  Plin« —  l>mnli©s.  All  ready  to  hunt 

roxnouno  rups  fieI  DFOXHOUNQ  KENNELS,  Somers,  Conn 


PITTSBURGH  MOUSSES  CO.,  OeptHN  708  Penn  ft" 


A  FRESH  GOAT  WANTED- A 

for  an  invalid  1 

GEORGE  W.  GENSEMER,  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


old  E44EN  for  Sale,  bred  to  Lamb  In  April. 
II.  II.  COVKRT,  Lodi,  New  York 
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||  Stallions  and  Mares  || 

Imported  and  Homebred 

|1  Percherons,  Belgians,  Suffolks,  I| 
Clydesdales  and  Kentucky 
Saddle  Horses 

75  Head  imported  as  weanlings,  year-  If 
1 1  lings  and  two-year-olds,  thoroughly  ac-  1 1 
||  climated  and  properly  developed.  Young  i  I 
|i  registered  draft  stallions,  fit  for  service  || 

1 1  from  $300.00  up . 1 1 

Every  farmer  should  read  press  com-  11 
1 1  ments  in  bulletin  No.  12.  It  contains  11 
1 1  photos  and  prices.  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .11 

||  ADIRONDACK  FARMS 

||  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  White  Marsh,  Va.  II 

£=  |  § 

. . iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii||j||milj|ai  ~ 

^j;ll  I  Ill'll  mil'll  lf;i.l!l!l  ll !  1 1 1 !  [.I;I:|;|:I!M:!1I  III)  |;|.|:|  1_ 

|  HEART’S  | 
|  DELIGHT  FARM  | 

p  2  choice  Percheron  Stallions  ^ 
g  from  imported  stock.  Invo-  B 
|§  cation,  iron  gray,  3  years  old,  =j 
B  weight  1920  lbs.  Arnaud,  = 
§  iron  gray,  2  years  old,  weight  g 
H  2040  lbs.  These  are  good  ones,  M 
E  with  good  hone  and  action , 

1  W.H.  MINER,  Chazy,  N.Y.  1 


PERCHERON  STUD  COLT -FOR  SALE 

IS  months  old.  16  hands.  1300  pounds.  Higlit 
in  every  way. 

Sire,  imported  Boleau  (67030)  76295. 

Dam,  sired  by  imported  C’bartier  (12338)  10687, 
Can  be  seen  by  appointment  on  my  farm  at 
Poughkeepsie.  Address  replies  to 

I,.  HART,  300  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


PERCHERONS 

One  marc  in  foal,  pair  mares  coming  Cay  Pn|n 
three,  all  black.  Registered  in  P.S. A.  IT U I  Odlo 

El  U EXE  IIAM,  Vcrbimk,  Hutches*  Co.,  X.  1 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Peroheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  ANI)  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Imported  Purebred  Percherons 

2  stallions,  2  marcs.  4  rtllies.  Big  boned  and  fancy.  Also 
several  heavy  grade  Percheron  mares.  Purebred  draft 
stock  is  rising  rapidly,  as  France  has  prohibited  export  a 
lion  of  breeding  horses  for  live  y ears. 

MOH1CGAN  FARM.  Peekakill,  N.  Y; 


Shetiand 

$50.  HARTZELL  BROS 


$|50-  Weanlings 

..  Established  1883,  SEBRING.  OHIO 


Shetland  Ponies  of  all  ages.  Can  furnish 
you  w  ith  just  what  you  want  for  your  child  ren 
or  a  breeding  herd.  Pony  outlit.  Catalogue  a 
cents.  2<>  per  cent,  discount  on  cash  orders. 
JNO.  DUNLAP,  Box  441,  Williamsport,  O. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions. 
Mares  and  Geldings.  Pereli- 
eron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
YVrite  ns  describing  your 
wants.  Home  cured  Blue 
Grass  Seed  and  Cedar  fen<  e 
posts. 

THE  COOK  FARMS 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Box  436,  0 
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'r  H  10  KU  KA  L  X  EW-YOR  KUR 


March  l::, 


Farm  Manger  and  Diseased  Cattle 


Those  Tuberculous  Cows. 


IK  1  were  manager  of  those  tuberculous 
cows  mentioned  on  page  27(5.  unless 
a  physical  examination  would  show  that 
they  were  badly  affected,  I  would  cut  out 
the  tuberculin  test  and  give  them  the 
best  of  care.  I  would  see  that  they  were 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh 
air  and  all  the  sunshine  possible,  and 
should  expect  them  to  go  on  and  do  good 
work  in  the  dairy  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  tuberculin  test  will  condemn  an  an¬ 
imal  that  has  the  disease  in  a  very  light 
form,  just  as  surely  as  it  will  one  that 
is  badly  diseased.  The  State  Veterin¬ 
arian  of  Illinois,  in  an  article  in  the 
-Breeders’  Gazette,”  said  that  there  had 
been  hundreds  of  cattle  condemned  by 
the  tuberculin  test  and  destroyed  that  had 
the  disease  in  such  a  mild  form  that  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  recovered  if  left 
alone.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
one  such  case.  My  neighbor  over  the 
way  bought  a  grade  Jersey  heifer.  She 
was  pastured  for  three  seasons  opposite 
my  house,  and  I  saw  her  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  quite  frequently  in 
the  Winter.  She  showed  no  symptoms  of 
disease  during  that  time.  Failing  to 
breed,  he  traded  her  to  a  neighbor  down 
the  road  for  a  fresh  milker.  He  fat¬ 
tened  her  and  had  her  slaughtered  in  the 
Winter,  intending  to  use  a  quarter  in 
his  own  family  and  dispose  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  village.  When  she  was 
dressed  they  found  that  her  lungs  were 
covered  with  yellow  spots  varying  in  size 
from  a  grain  of  wheat  to  a  half  inch  in 
diameter;  they  contained  a  yellow  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  eornmeal.  The  owner 
was  afraid  the  meat  would  be  unfit  for 
use.  and  let  it  hang  in  the  barn  while  he 
investigated  the  case.  lie  finally  put 
the  lungs  in  a  basket,  hitched  up  his 
horse  and  drove  over  to  Ithaca,  went  up 
to  fhe  veterinary  college  and  showed 
them  to  Prof.  Law.  He  pronounced  it 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  tuberculosis,  but 
said  nature  had  healed  herself,  and  that 
the  cow  when  killed  was  just  as  healthy 
as  though  she  had  never  had  the  disease. 

p. 

Would  be  Diplomatic. 

[IE  dairy  farm  manager  you  refer  to 
is  certainly  in  a  very  trying  predic¬ 
ament,  and  as  customary,  a  farm 
manager,  if  on  a  straight  salary,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do  as  told  by  the  farm  owner 
or  resign,  when  many  times  the  thing  re¬ 
quired  is  dead  wrong,  as  in  this  case.  In 
a  position  of  this  kind  I  would  test,  them 
personally,  and  if  some  reactions  were 
found  I  would  lay  the  case  before  a  friend 
of  the  owner’s  who  realizes  the  results  of 
keeping  tubercular  animals  in  the  herd. 
In  most  cases  a  friend  has  much  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  a  manager,  and  his  argument 
would  have  more  weight.  In  this  case  if 
the  owner  knew  just  how  many  diseased 
animals  were  in  his  herd  perhaps  he 
would  feel  better,  as  he  probably  has  vis¬ 
ions  of  a  wholesale  slaughter,  when  in 


cidedly  wrong,  and  any  man  who  will 
feed  the  udder  products  of  a  known  tu- 
beeulous  cow  to  his  family,  or  sell  them 
for  consumption,  is  little  sh’ort  of  a  crim¬ 
inal. 

I  think  that  if  I  were  this  manager  I 
should  put  the  case  up  to  the  owner  as 
strongly  as  I  could,  just  as  I  saw  it,  and 
if  he  refused  to  do  the  right  thing  we 
would  part  company.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  under  obligation  to  keep  quiet 
about  the  condition  of  the  cattle.  If  the 
owner  is  right  and  there  is  no  danger  or 
harm  in  using  the  products  from  these 
diseased  cows,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
other  people  knowing  that  they  are  dis¬ 
eased.  n. 

A  Farm  Owner  Talks 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  farm 
manager  and  the  tuberculin  test,  as 
a  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  perhaps 
I  cannot  give  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the 
case.  The  laws  of  New  York  State  re¬ 
garding  this  test  make  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back  to  the  breeding  of  purebred  cattle, 
because  the  breeder  never  knows  whether 
a  sale  will  go  through,  or  if  his  valuable 
animal  will  be  seize*]  and  killed.  A 
farmer  nearby  sold  a  young  bull  for  $125. 
lie  paid  a  veterinarian  $10  to  test  him. 
and  he  was  condemned.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  informed  this  man 
that  there  were  no  funds  available,  and 
advised  him  to  kill  the  bull  and  dispose 
of  the  meat  if  it  was  passed  as  fit  for 
food.  So  the  man  sold  the  bull  for  $40, 
provided  that  the  meat  should  pass  in¬ 
spection.  The  same  veterinary  who  con¬ 
demned  this  bull  spent  two  hours  in  a 
post  mortem  examination  and  ftiilcd  to 
find  a  trace  of  tuberculosis!  It  doesn’t 
take  much  of  a  mathematician  to  figure 
out  that  the  man  lost  $00  in  this  deal, 
besides  a  lot  of  trouble. 

It  has  also  been  proven  time  and  again 
that  the  testing  of  animals  does  not  make 
them  safe.  There  was  an  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  “Holstcin-Friesian 
World"  about  a  State  institution  buying 
tested  cattle.  The  same  tiling  happened 
at  another  institution.  Their  own  veter¬ 
inarian  tested  the  cattle  before  they  were 
accepted,  and  then  they  were  placed  in 
a  new  barn  of  correct  construction,  and 
after  being  cared  for  a  year  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  the  cows  were  found  to 
be  tuberculous.  ! 

To  get  back  to  the  case  in  hand  :  You 
say  that  those  50  cows  are  worth  $100 
a  head  as  they  stand.  If  they  are  grades 
and  worth  that  much,  they  must  be  in 
apparently  fine  healthy  condition,  and  if 
such  is  the  case,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  a  menace  to  anyone.  If  these 
cows  were  mine,  I  would  give  each  one 
a  thorough  physical  examination — note 
the  breathing  by  placing  the  ear  to  the 
lungs  on  both  sides,  feel  the  glands  in 
throat  and  flank,  manipulate  the  udder 
to  find  bunches  in  same,  and  if  I  could 
detect  nothing  wrong  I  should  not  give 
the  test.  To  all  those  that  showed  signs 
of  something  wrong,  I  would  apply  the 
test  and  slaughter  the  ones  that  reacted. 
And  still  further  if  any  cow  showed 
marked  signs  of  trouble  and  did  not  react, 

I  would  kill  her  also.  As  regards  the 
future  actions  of  this  farm  manager,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  follow  the 
dictation  of  his  own  eoncience.  If  he 
feels  that  lit*  or  his  family  are  in  danger, 
he  can  give  up  the  job.  but  I  hardly 
think  that  he  is  bound  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  why  he  does  so.  Still  if  he 
firmly  believes  that  the  milk  from  these 
cows  is  dangerous  to  people  in  general 
who  may  use  it.  he  might  be  justified  in 
making  the  matter  public.  J. 
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A  Permanent  Silo 
Is  Better  Than 
Permanent  Pasturage 

Yes,  recent  Experiment  Station  tests  have  proven  that 
on  medium  or  high-priced  lands,  silage-feeding  pays 
better  han  pasturing  on  blue  grass.  But  the  silo  must  be 
durable— it  must  not  entail  expense  for  repairs,  for  paint- 
■  ing  and  adjusting.  Such  is  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo— 
it  will  defy  storms,  decay,  fire  and  vermin.  It  will  last  for 
generations.  Thousands  of  owners  have  found  that  the 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

**  The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

measures  up  to  every  requirement  of  the  perfect  silo.  It  is 
durable,  convenient,  keeps  ensilage  sweet  and  succulent  in 
all  parts,  is  free  from  upkeep  expenses,  and  is  attractive.  A 
list  of  Natco  owners  in  your  State  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Learn  from  them  that  durability  means  economy,  besides  free¬ 
dom  from  worry  and  fear  of  actual  collapse.  The  Natco 
is  built  of  vitrified  hollow  clay  tile  which  will  endure  for¬ 
ever,  and  being  air,  moisture  and  frost-proof,  preserve 
the  ensilage  perfectly.  Steel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  in  ^ 
the  mortar  between  each  tier  of  tile,  resist  all  pressure  4m 
from  within  or  without.  Write  our  nearest  branch  for  MM 
Catalog  I> 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


Organised  im  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

limiiiiMjMMiiit  Byracnee,  N.  T.  Bloomim 


Byracnee,  N.  V. 
adison.  Wla. 


Bloomington,  Ill. 
Lansing,  Mich 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bnntlngton,  Ind. 


^^thcnappaneesilo itSELF 

4iii  PAYS  ONE  YEAR! 


Adds  40%  to  the  Value  of  Your  Corn  Crop 

Let  the  NAPPANEE  SILO  fatten  your  bank  account  —  It  Is  doing  It  for  thous- 
and 1 1  Actually  adds  40 %  to  value  of  Com  Crop.  Cattle  fatten  faster  ana  (five  more 
milk.  Silo  pays  for  itself  every  year!  Every  owner  delighted. 

Buy  a  NAPPANEE  — »  Get  a  Guarantee 

The  NAPPANEE  is  beBt  silo  built.  Easiest  to  erect  and  fill. 

•&1h  like  *  fruit  jar.  ^Heavier  tonirne.  and  rroov©  c^Btruction.  heavier 


than  others.  Storm-proof  anchor  eyatem,  air-proof,  ru^-p roof 
*  other  bi*  improvement*.  Every  NAPPANEE  bei 


Agents  Wanted 


Biir  opportunity  for  live 
men  to  act  aa  agents 
for  fastest-selling  Silo 
tn  the  country  Write 
for  special  proposition. 


etoel  enlfre*  and 
our  guarantee. 

FREE  BOOK  Explains  Exclusive  Features 

Send  TO  1  >  A  V — get  the  facts — proof  of  profits— Illustrated  Book  f re©.  Write  us. 

NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &  MFC.  CO.,  224  S.  Madison  St.  Nsppanes.lnd 

WILLIAMSPORT  OFFICE:  224  Llnch  Block,  Williamsport,  Pa, 


Get  these  3  Books  FREE 


“Silo  Profits,”“The  Watch-tower  of 
Prosperity”  and  our  1915  Catalog 
are  the  world's  standard  books  on 
silos  and  silage.  They  show  why 
you  ought  to  have  an 


because  it  is  the  best  preserver  of  ensilage, 
costs  least  in  the  long  run,  is  easiest  to  erect 
and  pays  for  itself  out  of  what  it  saves  in  feed 
bills.  Lasts  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 

Write  for  Iheie  books  today.  They  will  nol 
cost  you  one  cent.  Address  nearest  office. 

Tin?  INDIANA  811,0  CO.,  61Rt’nlon*tlrtr-,And.moTi,Ind. 
VirsaB  City,  Ho,  Moines,  Ik  *'ert  Worth,  Tex. 

I  518  Kiohmjo  Bide.  618  ludUn.  Bid*.  618  Ut*  Stock  «•  l!Wf* 


In  every  part  Unadilla  Silos  are  built  to 
endure.  Staves  accurately  milled, 
tongued,  grooved  and  beveled  from 
selected  stock.  Bessemer  hoops  give 
greatest  strenglh.  Other  metal  parts 
malleable  iron— they  won’t  break.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Unadilla  returns  Its  cost  In 
one  season  by  saving  half  the  hay  and 
expensive  mill  feeds.  You  get  pasture  . 
results  in  January.  Order  early  and 
jingle  discount  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  8IL0  CO.,  Box  0  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


■DIRIG0  SILOS-t 

arc  quality  silos — highest  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors  the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors  best  construction 
and  workmanship-  genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative  last  longer  perfect  ensilage — 
easy  to  erect  no  agents  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


then  pav. 
TILE  SILO 

Chain  of  Kilns;  Atlantic  to  Rio  Grande 

Reduce*  freight  corti  fir*  end  fr o»l -proof ;  weigh! 
anchor*  lt*elf,  ampU  hoopag*  galvanized;  priced  al 
four  town;  5  year  guaranty,  free  umpl* 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co..  Kalamazoo.  MicL 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas..  .  2.60 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.60 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


nullity  ho  may  be  more  scared  than  hurt. 
If  I  were  the  manager  I  would  at  least 
test  them  secretly  and  instruct  tlie  vet¬ 
erinarian  at  the  next  inspection  to  class 
them  as  suspicious.  Of  course,  this  would 
be  the  last  resort,  but  I  think  the  per¬ 
son  in  charge  of  a  herd  would  be  justified 
and  rewarded  in  doing  so,  as  tuberculosis 
is  a  thing  to  be  driven  out  of  cattle  in¬ 
stead  of  nursed.  «T- 

Quit  if  Necessary. 

YOUR  question  about  tuberculosis  on 
page  27(5  is  a  very  hard  one  to  an¬ 
swer.  1  think  that  I  can  say  that  were  I 
in  this  manager’s  place  this  man  would 
be  looking  for  a  new  manager  right  now. 
[  believe  there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  liow  contagious  bovine  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  to  human  beings,  but  there 
is  very  little  on  the  question  of  how  con¬ 
tagious  it  is  to  other  cattle,  and  the  man, 
who  refuses  to  clean  up  liis  herd  when 
be  lias  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  there, 
is  only  inviting  disaster.  Even  if  lie  lias 
no  conscience  in  tin1  matter,  I  think  it 
would  pay  him  much  better  in  the  end 
to  test  and  clean  out  every  suspicious 
case.  The  fact  that  the  owner  is  using 
the  product  of  these  cows  for  his  own 
family  would  seem  to  show  that  he  is 
honest  in  liis  opinion  that  there  is  no 
danger.  In  my  own  opinion  be  is  de- 
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FREE— Send  For  It  Now 

No  others  compare  with  Harvester  Hay  Car¬ 
riers  in  up-to-the-minute  features  saving  labor  and  money.  You’ll 
use  no  others  on  your  farm  after  you  see  this  book.  Thousands  of  hay  raiser* 
have  proved  their  superior  economy  and  reliability.  Best  materials.  Best  con¬ 
struction.  Least  wear.  Easiest  operation.  Roller  bearing  throughout.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Made  for  use  on  both  steel  and  wood  track.  Stand  the  hard  knocks. 

Harvester  Hay  Carriers 

Fork  or  Sling1  Styles — Most  Modern  and  Strongest  Construction 


Reinforced  where  heaviest  pull  comes. 

No  sudden  breakage  as  with  ordinary  carriers, 
l’he  lock— the  vital  part  of  any  carrier — is  gravity 
style,  absolutely  dependable— no  springs  to  rust  or 
break  Big  oversize  sheaves  reduce  the  pull. 

Specially  designed  fork  and  sling  pulleys  operate 

Write  Today — Now— for  Free  Harvester  Hay  Carrier  Book,  giving  complete  descriptions,  prices* 
etc.  Three  other  books — (2)  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  (3)  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers.  (4)  Bam  Door 
Hangers.  Ask  for  any  in  which  interested.  W  e  will  send  at  once.  Address 


easiest  because  supplied  with  long  roller  bearings. 
Fewest  parts  mean  least  chance  for  trouble  of 
any  kind.  Our  Star  Steel  Track  actxiallp  two 
tracks  in  one  —  by  test  strongest  track  made. 
See  these  advantages.  They  mean  money  to 
you  !  Let  our  dealer  in  your  locality  show  you. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY 
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LatBStt  Manufacturers  of  Barn  Equipment  in  the  World.  Dept.  183  HARVARD,  ILLINOIS  — •» 
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T 11  li  KUKAL  NEW-VOKKKK 


MILKING  MACHINES  ONCE  MORE. 

WILL  some  one  who  has  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  situation,  tell  us  about 
the  exact  status  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine?  Does  it  milk?  e.  .t.  s. 

Burtsville,  O. 

There  are  milking  machines  all  about 
this  section,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
are  giving  reasonable  satisfaction,  and 
not  one  of  my  neighbors  would  have  them 
taken  out  on  any  account.  Yes.  they 
milk,  but  it  needs  a  man  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  them,  and  understands  their  op¬ 
eration,  and  can  tell  when  they  are  work¬ 
ing  all  right.  The  large  dairymen  seem 
to  praise  them  more  than  the  man  with 
a  10-cow  dairy.  There  are  several  kinds, 
and  not  so  much  difference  in  their  oper¬ 
ation  as  was  noticed  a  few  years  ago.  I 
recently  made  a  tour  of  inquiry,  and 
found  no  serious  complaints.  The  ver¬ 
dict  was,  one  man  with  a  machine  was 
doing  the  work  of  three  and  four  hand 
milkers.  It  wants  an  engine  that  runs 
at  uniform  speed ;  the  pumps  must  not  be 
run  faster  than  the  former  hand  puli,  and 
the  teat  cup  needs  adjusting  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  individual  cow.  One  man 
has  all  his  hard  milkers  stalled  by  them¬ 
selves.  and  has  the  cup  adjusted  to  their 
wants,  which  means  getting  all  of  the 
milk,  as  more  time  will  be  required.  A 
good  manager  will  handle  the  machine 
so  that  no  stripping  by  hand  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Some  others  strip  after  the  ma¬ 
chine,  to  see  if  the  cows  all  did  “give 
down,”  some  say  this  is  a  bad  plan,  and 
teaches  t ho  cow  to  demand  double  milk¬ 
ing!  It  is  better  to.  start  in  a  cow  when 
fresh  to  be  machine  milked.  Months 
after  when  shrinking  in  milk  she  and  the 
machine  are  not  apt  to  work  in  exact 
harmony.  The  young  heifer  should  be 
milked  with  the  machine  from  the  start. 
This  makes  the  machine  her  baby.  I  am 
not  mentioning  any  particular  machine  as 
the  best.  Where  a  machine  is  introduced 
into  a  neighborhood,  about  all  of  the  after 
machines  sold  will  be  of  that  make.  Two 
things  are  essential.  The  machine  must 
be  kept  clean.  The  most  serious  defect 
is  the  occasional  lack  of  intelligence  dis¬ 
played,  coupled  with  carelessness  in  oper¬ 
ating  them.  There  are  hundreds  of  milk¬ 
ing  machines  all  over  Northern  Ohio,  and 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  48  out  of 
.">0  are  working  in  a  most  satisfactory 
way,  and  are  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
experiment,  but  the  realization  of  a  “long- 
felt  want.”  john  Gour.n. 


SILAGE  AND  CATTLE  DISEASE. 

ENCLOSED  find  letter  appearing  in 
the  Buffalo  Express  from  a  farmer 
in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  ought  to 
bring  out  some  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  silage  feeding.  g.  w.  m. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  article  mentioned  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  reference  to  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease: 

If  seems  a  dreadful  calamity  to  have 
so  large  a  percentage  of  food-producing 
creatures  destroyed.  I  have  investigated 
the  subject  and  am  convinced  the  cause  is 
the  feeding  of  rather  sour,  germ-filled 
silage.  It.  has  been  fed  for  years  and  the 
entire  system  is  poisoned.  Physicians 
forbid  giving  infants  milk  from  a  cow  so 
fed.  Why ?  They  know  the  milk  is  im¬ 
pure — diseased.  The  main  cause  for 
canker-sore  mouth  in  persons  is  excessive 
acid  in  the  system.  But  the  same  offen¬ 
sive  stuff  is  fed  for  years  and  no  notice 
taken  of  its  effects.  All  barnyard  crea¬ 
tures  partake  of  it  and  walk  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  that  are  but  diseased  filth.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  those  who  are  sent 
out  to  examine  cattle  know  that  if  this 
food  were  taken  from  animals,  cleanli¬ 
ness  observed  and  remedies  used  to 
cleanse  and  destroy  this  extreme  acid  and 
cankerous  condition,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  destroying  creatures. 

These  stories  about  the  poison  to  be 
found  in  silage  break  out  again  and  again. 
It  is  beyond  question  true  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  silage  fed  in  this  coun- 
try  is  of  poor  quality,  some  of  it  is  sour 
and  moldy,  and  ought  not  be  fed  at  all. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
silo  should  be  condemned.  You  might  as 
well  condemn  the  entire  system  of  can¬ 
ning  vegetables  or  fruit,  because  now  and 
then  you  get  hold  of  a  can  which  has 
gone  wrong  and  fermented.  The  poor 
silage  generally  comes  from  putting  green, 
immature  corn  into  a  silo  that  is  not  air¬ 
tight,  or  putting  over-ripe  corn  into  such 
;i  silo  without  adding  water  to  it,  and 
stamping  it  down  hard  to  exclude  the  air. 
Every  housewife  knows  that  now  and 
then  she  loses  a  jar  of  fruit  because  she 
became  a  little  careless  with  the  cover, 
letting  too  much  air  remain  or  left  the 


cover  loose.  The  proportion  of  poor  sil¬ 
age  is  no  greater  than  the  occasional  can 
could  be  in  a  full  year’s  supply  of  home 
canned  fruit,  and  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  silo  as  a  general  proposition 
to  say  that  now  and  then  a  sample  of 
poor  silage  is  fed  out  to  stock. 

We  have  heard  people  in  years  past 
claim  that  silage  was  responsible  for  tu¬ 
berculosis  or  many  other  diseases  of  cattle 
and  stock.  For  many  years  some  of  the 
milk  condensing  firms  refused  to  accept 
milk  where  the  cows  wore  fed  on  silage. 
In  private  conversation  many  of  these 
people  told  us  that  they  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatever  to  good  silage  made  from 
well-matured  corn,  and  handled  properly 
in  a  tight  silo.  What  they  would  object 
to  was  the  poor  stuff  often  made  from 
unripe  corn,  and  not  properly  put  into 
tin?  silo,  and  not  properly  fed.  They 
were  obliged  to  draw  the  line  on  all  sil¬ 
age  in  order  to  be  sure.  Since  then  most 
nf  them  have  a  system  of  inspection. 
Samples  are  taken,  and  if  they  prove  to 
be  up  to  the  standard,  farmers  arc  per¬ 
mitted  to  deliver  the  milk  when  fed  on 
such  silage.  Silage  is  fed  on  the  certified 
milk  farms  which  supply  milk  for  feed¬ 
ing  infants  and  invalids.  To  wipe  out 
the  silo  altogether  would  bo  a  calamity, 
and  probably  two-thirds  of  the  Winter 
dairymen  in  this  country  would  be  driven 
out  of  business.  As  is  the  tendency  with 
every  other  line  of  farming  the  movement 
is  to  take  greater  care,  build  better  silos, 
plant  suitable  varieties  of  corn,  and  thus 
make  a  better  quality  all  through.  There 
will  always  be  complaints  now  and  then 
about  poor  silage.  Some  years  ago  the 
critics  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  hired 
men  were  tapping  the  bottom  of  the  silo 
and  were  getting  drunk  on  the  juice  that 
flowed  from  it.  Investigation  showed 
that  there  is  no  more  alcohol  produced 
in  the  making  of  good  silage  than  there 
would  be  in  baking  bread,  but  this  was 
only  a  sample  of  the  remarkable  stories 
which  somehow  get  started  and  flow 
through  the  newspapers. 


Guard  Against  Hog  Cholera. 

KEEP  dogs  out  of  your  hog  lots.  Do 
not  visit  your  neighbor’s  infected 
herd  and  then  return  to  your  lot. 
See  that  stock  buyers  are  careful  in  en¬ 
tering  your  premises,  and  do  not  take 
horses  or  wagons  into  infected  yards. 
Keep  the  neighbors’  teams  out  of'  your 
hogyards.  Keep  the  infected  hogs  in 
small  yards  or  fields,  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  run  at  large  over  the  public  high¬ 
ways*  or  even  over  the  entire  farm. 
Quarantine  for  period  of  three  weeks  any 
hogs  brought  on  the  farm  and  before  re¬ 
moving  t tie m  from  the  quarantine  yard, 
dip  them.  The  strictest  quarantine  must 
be  observed,  and  every  possible  precau¬ 
tion  taken.  Stock  yards  generally  are 
affected  and  there  is  danger  in  racks 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned. 


Your  Horse  Will 
Pull  Harder 

if  you  keep  his  shoul¬ 
ders  free  from  galls ; 
he  will  give  you 
more  and  better 
work. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 


Prevent  and  Cure  Galls.  Thty  have 
a  thick  pad  of  curled  hair  which 
cushiont  the  draft  and  minimizes 
sweating.  The  collar  stays  clean  and 
dry;  doesn’t  sour. 

The  curled  hair  gall-cure  pad  is  a  big  feature* 
It  is  tightly  fastened  under  the  leather  surface 
and  forms  a  soft  springy  cushion  against  which 
your  horse  can  sink  his  full  weight  in  perfect 
comfort.  He  will  pull  harder  and  do  more  work, 
whirh  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

HONEST  WEAR  collars  are  honestly  made  of 
good  honest  materials  all  the  way  through.  They 
last  longer  and  give  better  service. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Anj^  defect  made  good  or  your  money  back." 
Buy  Honest  Wear"  Collars  from  your  Harness 
Dealer  and 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  LABEL 


Anyhow,  drop  us  a  post-card  tor  our  booklet 
about  Gall  Cure  Collars.  It  shows  how  to 
keep  your  horse’s  shoulders  well. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Horse  Collars 


Put  Your  Feeding 
.Problem  On  The 

(9U Dollar  Basis 


OTUDY  dairy  needs  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  as  well  as  merit. 
^  Ask  yourself  these  questions:  “Can  I  continue  feeding  corn  at 
3  31.00  per  ton  and  oats  at  $42.00  per  ton  and  make  my  cows  pay  a  profit? 
Can  I  afford  wheat  bran,  costing  today  over  $60.00  per  car  more  than 

CVPVER 
DAIRY?  FEED 

and  containing  11  per  cent  less  nutriment?"  j 

Good  business  judgment  says  “No!”  Never  has  the  economy  of  our  pro¬ 
duct — Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed — been  as  evident  or  as  much  in  your  favor  as 
at  present.  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  can  be  substituted  for  wheat  bran — part 
of  your  corn  chop — all  of  your  oats — and,  if  mixed  with  some  cottonseed  meal 
or  gluten  feed,  or  both,  gives  you  a  ration  that  cannot  be  beaten  for  cost  or 
milk  production.  —  — 

Every  bag  of  CLOVER  LEAF  DAIRY  FEED 
contains  true  statements  of  ingredients  and  is 
guaranteed  to  analyze  i6h,S»  Protein  of  which  88# 
is  available,  3^%  Fat  of  which  go%  is  digestible  and 
12^  fibre  of  which_4o3»  is  available.  A  sworn  affi¬ 
davit  of  analysis  is  furnished  your  dealer  with 
every  car.  Guess  work  is  absolutely  eliminated. 


100  L5S. 


T 


Free  Farm  Record  Book 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed. 
Give  it  a  fair  try-out  and  you’ll  conc’ude  that  it 
means  greater  economy  and  bigger  profits 
for  you.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
Clover  Leaf  Feeds,  write  us,  mentioning 
your  dealer’s  name,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  valuable  Farm  Record  Book— absolutely 
FREE.  You  need  this  book  because  it  will 
1  help  you  put  your  whole  farm  on  a  dollar 

Vfc't  basis,  and  show  you  where  you  are  losing 
111  and  where  making  money. 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO. 

304  Cloverdale  Road 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


'DAIRY  FEED 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

„Cu)ver  Leaf  Milling  cq 


BUFFALO,  MY. 


Men  Who  Make  Moneu 
Out  of  Farming  ‘ 


Read  The  Breeder’s  Gazette. 

It  is  the  big  illustrated  farm 
paper  that  enterprising  farmers 
read,  in  addition  to  their  state  pa¬ 
per.  Edited  to  help  make  more  mon¬ 
ey  out  of  the  farm.  Well  printed 
and  written  for  intelligent  people. 
A  copy  sent  free  of  charge  to  any 

farmer  or  his  wife.  Drop  a  postal  for  it. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

Room  1122, 542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


$10,000.00 

BACKS  THIS  DRILL 


If  this  drill  does  not  satisfy  you  in  every  way  after 

hl  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

ship  It  hack  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  all  your  mouey 
or  forfait  $10,000.00  held  in  trust  by  our  banker**  to  protect  5011. 

This  Is  the  l>cst  all  around  drill  on  the  market — sows  all  kinds 
of  seed,  grain  or  fertilizers.  Strong,  durable,  exact.  High  broad 
tires  lighten  pull.  We  also  make  alow  down  and  plain  seed  drill. 
We  sell  direct  from  factory— save  you  $10  to  $20  dealers’  profits. 
HERTZLER  A  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  calves 
for  beef,  and  get  the 
bigger  money  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  But 
do  not  feed  the  calf  whole 
milk,  with  butter  fat 
worth  $600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  200%  profit  on 
its  feed, by  raisingiton 

Match  ford's 


RAISE 
YOUR 
CALVES 


-  WITH  ■ 

Bimnm’s 

CALF  MEAL 


Calf  Meat 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

m  .  ,  ric9  !niik  food  from  100 pounds  nf 

Blatch  fords  Calf  Meal,  and  it  coat  a  you  only  one-fourth 
aa  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  faster. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Moal  I*  composod  of  all  tho  element* 
the  young  cal#  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  ita  life: 
ih  thoroughly  Btoam  cooked-prevents  bowel  troublea  and 
other  ilia  duo  to  improper  feeding. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insurca  rapid,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  piga  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  “How  to  Raine 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 
cesafully  Without  Milk.” 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

r  9  Madison  Si,,  Waukegan,  III. 

Ij  C.  Board ,  Hagers- 

toirn.  Aid.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  Blatchford’a 
Calf  Meal  will  nay 
.  anyone  100  Pet.  that 
*  has  culvua  to  raise.  '*  2 


"“Making  Hay  the  Emerson  Way”* 

Is  the  name  of  a  book  we  want  to  send  you  free.  It  tells  all  about 

Emerson  X“!  Loader 

The  machine  with  no  gears,  crank  shafts,  chains,  sprockets,  webs  or  other 
weak,  complicated  parts  to  break  and  get  out  of  order.  Rakes  and  loads 
more  hay  per  day;  rakes  cleaner  and  with  less  draft  on  your  team.  The 
Emerson  Gearless  adjusts  itself  automatically  at  the  bottom  and  top  to  the 
quantity  of  hay  it  has  to  load.  The  rear  part  is  carried  on  wheels  and  is  not 
allowed  to  drag;  this  feature  and  its  simple  mechanical  construction  lighten 
the  draft.  One  man  can  operate  it  while  a  boy  drives  the  horses.  Take  no 

chances  on  wasting  time 


Write  Today  for  Free  Book 

Making  Hay  tho 
Emerson  Way" 


in  the  haying  season  by 
using  a  “just  as  good 
kind.”  Get  an  Emerson 
Gearless  and  be 
sure. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.  (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery  Established  1852  912  W.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Creosote  Treatment  for  Barn  Floor. 

OI’LD  planks  treated  with  eresote 
hi-  an  improvement  for  floor  in  a 
cow  barn?  Being  thoroughly  filled 
with  the  creosote  would  the  wood  have  a 
tendency  to  be  harder  and  thus  prevent 
tho  liquid  manure  from  being  taken  up  by 
the  wood?  The  plunk  would  be  laid  on 
toji  of  cement.  A-  R.  c. 

Frankfort,  Mich. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  little  if  any¬ 
thing  would  be  gained  by  treating  a  floor 
in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  creosoting 
will  prevent  or  retard  decay  in  exposed 
timbers  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  it 
will  also  prevent  a  substance  filled  with 
it  from  absorbing  other  liquids.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wear  from  the  cows’  feet,  its 
chief  benefit  would  be  the  prevention  of 
softening  of  the  planks  because  of  liquids 
absorbed.  Wet  wood  is  softer  than  dry, 
consequently  a  well  creosoted  floor  might 
wear  a  little  longer  than  one  not  so 
treated.  This  increased  wear  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  very  little,  however.  Filling  with 
creosote  would  tend  to  make  the  floor 
more  slippery,  and  the  smell  might  be  an 
objection  in  a  dairy  stable. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  get  the 
“thorough”  filling  that  A.  It.  C.  speaks  of 
with  the  ordinary  open  tank  method  of 
treatment  available  to  the  farmer  Rail¬ 
road  companies  do  not  succeed  in  getting 
"thorough”  penetration  when  treating  ties 
and  bridge  timbers  in  their  pressure  tanks, 
although  they  do  figure  on  forcing  about 
10  pounds  of  the  oil  into  each  cubic  foot 
of  the  timber  treated.  The  sap  wood  ab¬ 
sorbs  most  of  it,  heart  wood  being  very 
hard  to  treat.  Presumably  the  reason  for 
wishing  this  wood  veneer  is  because  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  is  thought  to  be  cold  and  damp. 
If  the  animals  are  well  supplied  with  lit¬ 
ter  this  objection  is  largely  done  away 
with:  or  the  floor  can  be  made  warm  and 
dry  by  placing  a  layer  of  insulation  com¬ 
posed  of  coal  tar  and  tar  paper  in  the 
floor  during  construction.  This  prevents 
the  conduction  of  heat  and  moisture 
through  the  floor,  and  ro  my  mind  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  a  wood  cover¬ 
ing  with  its  unavoidable  cracks  and  crev¬ 
ices  for  filth  to  gather  in.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  constant  renewal  necessary  if  any- 
think  like  a  level  floor  Is  to  be  kept. 

is.  H.  s. 


Effect  of  Temperature  on  Cream. 

OFLD  a  certain  quantity  of  cream, 
taken  from  milk  kept  in  a  room 
varying  from  two  to  10  degrees 
colder  than  it  should  be.  yield  as  much 
butter  as  the  same  quantity  of  cream 
taken  from  milk  kept  in  a  room  of  the 
right  temperature?  IIow  much  butter 
should  a  gallon  of  cream,  weighing  eight 
pounds  churn.  M.  o.  S. 

Maryland. 

This  question  is  puzzling,  as  so  much 
depends  on  what  is  not  told.  If  the 
cream  is  kept  in  the  same  room  as  the 
milk,  then  of  course  the  colder  cream 
will  not  churn  as  much  as  that  which  is 
ripened  at  the  right  temperature.  Cream 
that  is  not  ripened  enough  will  lose  too 
much  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk.  One 
is  likely  to  get  more  cream  off  the  colder 
milk,  because  a  greater  amount  of  milk- 
will  pass  off  with  the  cream  if  hand- 
skimmed.  However,  from  actual  expe¬ 
rience  T  believe  there  will  be  but  little 
difference  in  the  amount  of  butter.  A 
gallon  of  cream  weighing  eight  pounds 
should  produce  4.2  pounds  of  butter  ac¬ 
cording  to  theory  and  practice  ;  however 
that  depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture 
left  in  the  butter.  The  safest  way  is  to 
know  the  exact  percentage  of  the  cream. 

K.  c.  w. 


How  I  Make  Dairy  Butter. 

HE  most  essential  thing  in  making 
good  butter  is  cleanliness  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  boiling  water  on  all  utensils 
each  time  they  are  used.  We  use  a  sep¬ 
arator  of  standard  make,  and  all  cream 
is  cooled  as  soon  as  possible  and  set  12 
hours-  before  it  is  added  to  the  last  skim¬ 
ming.  When  four  skimmings  are  put  to¬ 
gether  after  this  method,  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  stirring  each  time  new  cream  is  add¬ 
ed,  the  cream  is  kept  in  a  room  with  a 
temperature  of  about  65  or  70  deg.  for 
about  18  hours.  If  at  this  time  the  dairy 
thermometer  registers  60  deg.  in  Winter 
and  58  deg.  in  Summer  it  is  churned. 
As  soon  as  the  butter  comes  and  before 
it  is  thoroughly  gathered  the  buttermilk 


is  drained  off  and  water  of  about  the 
same  temperature  added  and  churned 
well  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  butter 
is  then  taken  up  in  the  bowl  and  washed 
again  by  chopping  the  butter  with  the 
ladle,  draining  it  off  well  and  removing 
all  the  moisture  possible  by  pressing  the 
butter  together  with  the  ladle  but  never 
working  it.  It  is  then  chopped  up  and 
spread  out  in  the  bowl,  salt  added  to  suit 
the  taste  of  customer  that  it  is  intended 
for.  chopping  it  with  ladle  till  salt  is 
well  incorporated.  It  is  then  left,  well 
covered,  till  the  next  day.  when  it  is 
worked  by  chopping  and  pressing,  never 
rubbing  as  this  makes  it  greasy.  I 
work  it  till  it  is  not  possible  to  remove 
another  drop  of  moisture,  and  then  it  is 
ready  for  the  jars.  It  is  never  streaky  j 
and  brings  me  ’»<)  cents  r.  pound  the  year  j 
around,  packed  in  jars,  customers  com¬ 
ing  to  the  house  for  it.  MBS.  M.  K. 

Alamo.  Mich. 


Eight  or  Heavy  Cream. 

WHICH  will  be  the  more  profitable, 
for  me  to  run  my  cream  at  20  per 
cent  or  40?  I  have  sold  my  milk 
on  butter  test  for  over  three  years.  Last 
Fall  for  convenience  I  began  to  separ¬ 
ate  it  at  home.  The  cream  man  wants 
a  Id  per  cent,  cream.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  tell  me  that  T  would  get  more  for 
the  same  amount  of  milk  produced,  if 
I  run  a  light  cream.  o.  s.  c. 

Susquehanna.  I’a. 

In  buying  cream  only  the  butterfat 
content  is  paid  for.  be  it  20  or  40  per 
cent.  It  is  more  profitable  to  this  dairy¬ 
man  to  run  a  40  per  cent  cream.  From 
actual  experience  and  observation  I 
know  that  the  thicker  cream  will  leave 
more  skim-milk  at  home  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  will  take  up  less  can  space  and 
does  not  sour  as  quickly  as  thin  cream. 
That  makes  quite  a  difference  where  sweet 
cream  is  given  the  higher  price.  Of 
course  it  sticks  to  the  sides  of  can  more 
than  the  thin  cream,  but  if  the  creamery 
buying  this  man’s  cream  is  equipped 
properly  that  will  make  no  difference.  I 
also  know  that  it  is  better  for  the  cream¬ 
ery  to  buy  the  heavier  cream,  so  why  not 
try  to  help  them  as  well  as  himself? 
Ohio.  K.  C.  W. 


Curdy  Butter. 

WE  have  two  cows,  a  Ouernsey,  fresh 
about  four  months,  and  a  Holstein, 
that  has  been  milking  over  a  year, 
not.  with  calf.  Cream  is  heavy  and  but¬ 
ter  comes  in  from  five  to  16  minutes.  I 
usually  churn  once  a  week,  sometimes 
twice,"  and  have  four  pounds  of  butter 
at  a  churning.  Butter  and  buttermilk 
are  both  usually  good,  but  with  the  but¬ 
ter  come  white  flakes  very  much  like 
cottage  cheese.  These  are  most  of  them 
washed  out  when  I  rinse  the  butter  in  a 
granular  state.  I  usually  sour  my  cream 
till  thick,  by  adding  one-half  cup  of  but¬ 
termilk.  I  have  tried  keeping  the  cream 
in  a  cool  place  till  collected,  then  bring¬ 
ing  into  a  warm  place  for  24  hours.  I 
have  also  kept  it.  in  a  corner  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  while  collecting  so  that  it  would  sour 
slowly,  and  I  have  tried  souring  it  with¬ 
out.  using  any  buttermilk.  I  have  tried 
churning  as  soon  as  the  cream  com¬ 
menced  to  thicken,  with  the  temperature 
barely  62  deg.,  then  it  took  20  minutes, 
but  the  curds  were  there  in  even  larger 
numbers,  than  w  hen  the  cream  wasjthick- 
er  and  temperature  from  62  to  65  deg. 
Sometimes  the  curds  are  soft  enough  to 
work  into  .<>  butter,  at  other  times  they 
show.  I  attend  to  everything  myself, 
and  use  borax  and  boiling  water  freely. 
I  use  some  commercial  color;  have  a 
small  dasher  churn,  skim  my  milk  when 
it  is  forty-eight  hours  old.  I  have  tried 
every  thing  that  I  can  think  would  affect 
the  butter  without  seeming  to  have  any 
material  change  in  the  curds.  What  have 
you  to  suggest  as  the  cause? 

Pennsylvania.  MBS.  K.  p.  L. 

This  trouble  can  probably  be  overcome 
by  not  letting  the  milk  stand  so  long  be¬ 
fore  skimming;  48  hours  is  too  long. 
Pare  should  be  taken  to  get  as  little  milk 
with  the  cream  when  skimming  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  cream  should  be  stirred  twice 
each  day,  not  vigorously  but  enough  to 
mix  thoroughly.  If  thin  cream  is  over¬ 
ripened  the  curd  is  coagulated.  When 
churned  the  curd  breaks  up  into  little 
particles  and  mixes  with  the  butter  gran¬ 
ules.  If  washed  while  the  butter  is  in 
granules  part  of  the  curd  will  be  washed 
out.  but  if  butter  is  churned  until  lumps 
are  formed  the  curd  is  mixed  into  tin1 
mass.  This  curd  injures  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  butter.  Try  straining  the 
cream  through  fine  wire  strainer  into  the 
churn.  K.  c.  w. 


How  Dairy  farmers 
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Could  Save  m 
000.00  . 
A  Year  fiF 


uj 


A  saving  to  the  dairying 
interests  of  $100,000,000 
a  year  would  result  from 
the  universal  installation 
of  the 

SHARPLES 

N/l  ILKER 


For  this  machine  alone — now  " 
milking  250,000  cows  twice  ■ 
daily — has  developed  the  me-  ■ 
chanical  milker  to  its  highest  J 
known  degree  of  effciency.  ■ 

The  Sharpies  Milker  today  is  recognized  M 
by  dairy  farmers  who  have  given  sincere  sa 
investigation  to  the  milking  problem  as 
u  standard  dairy  equipment.  “  The  Teat  Cup 
■  with  the  Upward  Squeeze” — a  device  that  ■ 
gently  massages  the  teats  upward  by  means  ■ 
of  air  pressure  after  drawing  each  squirt 
of  milk,  keeping  the  most  sensitive  teats  a 
healthy  and  pliable — is  an  exclusive  feature.  ■ 


It  is  our  conviction  that  cows  cannot  he 
successfully  milked  by  a  machine  without 
the  upward  squeeze.  This  process  is 
covered  by  the  broadest  patent  which  our 
Government  can  grant — a  process  patent — 
owned  by  us.  No  other  milker  made  in 
the  world  today  gives  an  upward  squeeze. 
We  will  promptly  defend  our  customers 
and  ourselves  should  any  infringement  he 
attempted. 


B0 
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The  superiority  of  the  Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  is  typical  of  its  popular  ■ 
growth  year  after  year. 

Send  for  literature  describing  in  full  ® 

detail  the  manifold  advantages  accruing  ■ 

from  the  every-day  use  of  Sharpies  ■ 

products.  Sent  anywhere  on  request.  mm 

V 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company  B 
West  Chester,  Pa.  ■ 

Principal  Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


loin. 
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KRESO  Dl  P  N?l 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALLJJVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  Has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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Planters 

Cultivators  ^■nnno. 

Sprayers  '° 

Diooers Planting 

pr  More  important  than  ever. 
rrhc  U.  S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
r '  year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
'  will  be  high.  This  planter 
f  puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
r  space,  saves  at  least 
bushel  of  seed  every  acre* 

[  no  injury  to  seed,  no 


BIGGEST 

YIELDS 

with 


^  show  } 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  for  free 
illustrated 
booklet.  \ 


disease  earned,  best 
distribution  uf 
fertilizer.  ^ 
Ask  your  « 
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Bateman 
MTn  Co. 


Box  25 
Qrenloch 

^  8.  J. 


This  Light 


4H.P. 

Truck 
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Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs. 


Weight 
Cushman 
Truck  is  so 
handy  for  all 
power  work. 

So  light  a  boy 
can  pull  it 
around  from  job 
job,  yet  it  easily 
‘  andles  all  work  up 
to  4  or  4 >2  H.  P. 

Runs  at  any  speed  desired,  speed  changed 
while  running.  Pump  circulation  to  water 
tank  prevents  overheating,  even  on  all¬ 
day  run.  All  Cushman  Engines  are 

Throttle  Governed— Steady  and  Quiet 

No  jerky,  explosive  hit-and-miss  running. 
They  are  the  most  useful  engines  for  farm 
work,  as  they  do  everything  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  do  and  so  many  jobs  big  engines  cannot  do. 
May  bo  attached  to  binders  and  other  machines 
as  power  drive.  Equipped  with  Schebler  Carbur¬ 
etor  and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Not  a  cheap  en¬ 
gine,  but  cheap  in 
8  H.  P.  the  long  run.  Sizes 
2  Cylinder  4  to  20  H-  P • 

320  lbs.  Before  buying  any 
engine,  better  in¬ 
vestigate  light 
weight  engines.  Ask 
for  free  Engine  Book. 

CUSHMAN 
MOTOR  WORKS 

647  North  21st  Stra.1 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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If  ::  Ailing  Animals  ::  || 
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Swelling. 

I  HAVE  ii  horse  that  has  a  swelling 
over  the  withers.  He  injured  it  about 
three  months  ago";  it  was  quite  sore 
at  the  time.  I  applied  liuament;  the 
soreness  disappeared  and  the  swelling 
went  down  to  a  large  extent,  hut  there 
is  still  some  swelling,  does  not  seem  to  he 
soft  and  at  times  is  larger  than  others. 
Give  me  your  advice  as  to  what  this  is 
and  what  can  be  done  for  it.  w.  A.  M. 
Massachusetts. 

Clip  thi>  hair  from  the  swellings  and 
blister  with  cantharidine  ointment  which 
may  disperse  the  swelling  or  bring  it  to 
a  head  so  that  pus  may  be  liberated.  Such 
swellings  usually  end  in  abscess  and  fis¬ 
tula  of  the  withers,  requiring  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  expert  veterinan  a.  S.  a. 

Tendinitis. 

YI7  ILL  you  give  a  remedy  for  soreness 
VV  in  the  cords  of  the  legs  of  an  ojd 
horse?  It  is  a  soreness  and  stiff¬ 
ness  that  wears  off  after  he  travels  a  bit. 
He  is  beginning  to  be  ankle-cocked  in  one 
of  his  forward  legs.  L.  w.  s. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  usual  in  such  cas’s  to  line-lire  and 
blister  tbe  tendons  and  then  give  six 
weeks  or  more  of  rest  in  a  box  stall.  If 
you  cannot  have  this  done  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister 
the  tendons  two  or  three  times,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  or  four  weeks,  with  a 
cantharidine  ointment  to  be  bought  from 
the  druggist  or  with  a  commercial  blis¬ 
tering  salve.  A.  s.  A. 


Calf  Dysentery. 

I  HAVE  lost  three  calves  in  succession 
now,  with  what  appears  to  be  bloody 
dysentery.  My  barn  is  in  first-class 
shape,  cows  are  fed  on  silage,  hay  and 
feed.  Is  it.  possible  that  the  fault  lies 
in  feeding  silage?  The  calves  are  healthy 
and  lively  when  born,  but  as  soon  as 
they  suck  the  cow  they  do  line  as  though 
they  received  a  dose  of  poison.  The  last 
calf  I  tried  feeding  mixed  milk  from  other 
cows,  but  it  got  the  same  thing.  Can 
you  suggest  a  cause  and  remedy? 

New  York.  J.  s.  K. 

This  an  infectious  germ  disease  com¬ 
monly  called  “calf  cholera”  or  dysentery. 
The  infection  is  horn  in  the  calf  or  con¬ 
tracted  through  the  mouth  or  navel  at 
birth.  Clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  stables.  At  birth  saturate  the  stump 
of  the  navel  with  tincture  of  iodine  and 
then  dust  with  slaked  lime  twice  a  day 
until  perfectly'  dried.  Immunize  the  calf 
by  giving  it  a  10  cubic  centimeter  dose 
of  polyvalent  calf  dyentery  serum  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  if 
necessary  repeat  the  dose.  A  cow  in 
calf  may  be  similarly  treated  six  weeks 
before  calving  and  TO  days  later  with 
germ-free  extract  of  dysenteria  bacilli  so 
that  her  calf  will  not  i.cour.  Any  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  can  apply  this  treat¬ 
ment.  a.  s.  A. 

Loss  of  Ewes. 

1AM  having  serious  trouble  with  my 
flock  of  sheep ;  they  are  dying  and  I 
am  ignorant  of  their  requirements. 
The  first  sheep  became  sick  about  10 
days  ago;  stopped  eating,  and  stood 
around;  seemed  excited,  held  her  bead  to 
one  side,  and  when  forced  to  walk,  would 
stagger  off  sideways  and  fall  down.  She 
lived  three  days.  Another  died,  in  about 
the  same  time.  Now  two  are  about  ready 
to  die,  and  two  more  are  beginning  to 
show  symptoms  of  the  disease.  These 
ewes  are  all  near  lambing.  They  have 
been  turned  out  on  the  pasture  field  every 
day  it  has  not  stormed  all  Summer  and 
every  day  in  the  Winter,  and  been  put  up 
at  night,  in  a  shed  tight  on  three  sides. 
They  have  been  fed  the  best  cured  corn 
fodder  I  have  ever  had.  and  a  little  oat 
hay,  sometimes  Alfalfa  hay.  They  are  as 
fat  as  they  can  he  and  they  have  not 
eaten  what  I  have  given  them,  rather 
picking  over  the  fields.  V.  It. 

Maryland. 

The  sheep  are  too  fat.  and  you  would 
find  on  post  mortem  examination  disease 
of  the  liver.  In  future  better  feed  whole 
oats  and  bran  along  with  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  bay.  and  allow  also  a  succulent  feed, 
such  as  two  pounds  of  roots  or  silage  a 
a  day  for  each  ewe  to  regulate  the  bowels 
and  keep  them  active.  Make  tbe  ewes 
take  abundant  exercise  every  day  by 
walking  to  a  distant  field  for  their  hay, 
which  should  he  spread  out  over  the  field. 
Start  this  treatment  now,  although  suffi¬ 
cient  exercise  may  now  come  too  late. 

a.  s.  A. 


Tifaddeus  Stevens,  while  in  Congress, 
had  an  old  colored  cook.  She  was  the 
only  member  of  the  household  who  did 
not  stand  in  a\ye  of  him.  One  day  she 
accidentally  let  fall  a  trayful  of  dishes. 
Stevens,  hearing  the  crash  of  chin  aware, 
lost  his  temper.  “What’s  all  that  you’re 
breaking  in  there?”  he  asked  angrily,  add¬ 
ing  many  words  that  ..shocked  the  aged 
“mammy.”  Coming  to  the  door  she 
looked  the  statesman  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
and  shot  at  him:  “Whatever  ’tis  Ise  n- 
breakin’,  it  ain’t  the  fo’th  commendment.” 
— -Toledo  Blade! 


" CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE’’ 


WHEN 

your  township  builds  its 
concrete  roads  make  sure 
of  getting  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  to  make  the  con¬ 
crete.  Insist  on  getting 
Atlas  Portland  Cement. 
Under  no  circumstances 
accept  a  substitute. 

Books  and  information 
on  concrete  highways  glad¬ 
ly  furnished  free  by  our 
Road  Department  at  30 
Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^portland\\ 

ATLAS 

%st.wr  - 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

I  KT  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
™  for  every  purpose;  twenty  different  styles  o 
select  from.  Prices  from $20  to $110 delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs.  HAYKS-DIISFENDEKFER 
CO.  Inc.,  HI  W.  (laud  Street,  New  York  City. 
WE  AKE  FOKD  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AGENTS 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HICH  FOR 

Stays  only  0  inches  apart. 

Wires  can  not  slip.  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  money 
saving  prices.  Ideal  Galv. 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.45 
80-rod  spool.  Catalog  free. 

K1TSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices  forFences? 


Huy  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclusive 
styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gatos, etc.  AST'Write  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  buyers'  Offer  I 

WARD  MFG.  CO.  237  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


2i 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE 


EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  should  send 
for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Farm,  l’oultry  and  Lawn 
Fence.  Many  big  values  are  offered.  Bold  dlrectto 
the  Farmer  saving  you  the  Dealor's  Frolit. 

14  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

Lawn  Fence  6c.  a  foot.  Barbed 
Wire  $1.45  per  80-rod  Spool. 

Coiled  Spring  Ponce  Co. 

Box263Winchcster,  Indiana. 


Send  For  Book  On 

EMPIRE  No.  9 
EMPIRE,  Jr. 

Tells  why  they  last  longest 
—why  they  do  not  rot  nor  sag 
—why  they  stay  hog-tight  and 

cattle-tight— why  they  are  by _ 

far  the  least  expensive  fences  to  huy  in  the  long 
run.  Farmers,  everywhere,  are  investigating 
fence  quality.  Users  insist  on  knowing  the  qual¬ 
ity  underneath,  just  as  they  know  how  to  judge 
ahorse.  You  cannot  fool  an  experienced  buyer 
with  an  old  horse  doped  up— polished  up— to  look 
like  a  good  horse.  You  cannot  fool  an  experi¬ 
enced  buyer  with  a  poor  fence  doped  up  to  look 
like  a  good  fence.  A  penny  postal  brings  you 
the  money-saving  book.  Writs  today. 


Bond  Steel  Post  Co..  23 


JLuiuMn^^^Adrian^JWich^ 


MOLASSES  for  stockl^NeTYort 

TUE  MOOliL  BROS.,  -  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ONE  FIRST  COST 
THEN  NO  MORE 


That’swhatitmeanstopump 
water  with  the  world’s  I 
strongest  windmill,  the 
long-lived,double  geared,  i 
powerful 


SAMSON 


“Let  the  wind  pump  your 
water  for  nothing’* 

STOVER  MFG .  OO. 

188  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 

Also  Stover  and  Ideal  Feedmills— 
Alfalfa  Comminutera  and  Grinders— Pump  Jacks 
—Ensilage  Cutters.  Sond  for  Catalogues. 


YOU  Furnish  the  Team 
We  Furnish  the  Capital 

If  you  are  honest,  capable  and  ambitious  wo  cau  set 
you  up  into  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  husi 
ness  of  your  own.  Fanners,  mechanics  and  others  wiili 
the  right  stuff  jn  them  can  make 

$1000  to  $3000  per  Year 

showing  farmers  our  easy  sellers.  One  man  wanted  in 
every  county  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  not  nee 
essary.  We  instruct  you.  Write  for  particulars  and  mil 
us  about  yourself,  giving  age. 


THE  DU0F0RM  CO.,  Dept.  20.  NORTH  JAVA  N.  Y. 


every  p  u  r  p  o  s  e — h  og  s 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  pates. 

IJ  CENTS  PER  R00  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  and  .sample  to  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  A  Wire  Ce. .  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


arm  Gate  on  30  Days 

AlvinVt  Rowe.  Pres.  NO  MONEY  DOWN— I’ll  Pay  the  FREIGHT 

I  want  to  send  you  one  (or  more)  of  my  famous  “CANT-SAG”  Gates  to  use  on  your  own  farm— 30  Days 
FREE— No_  Money  Down.  1  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  they  '‘can't  Bair"  and  “don’t  ear . ’ '  See 
bow  free  and  easy  they  owing— bow  strongly  they  arc  made.  Cost  you  leas  than  you  can  make  all  wood  gates— last  longer 

GUARANTEED  FOR  5  YEARS 

"CANT-SAG**  Gates  are  made  in  the  largest  gate  factory  in  the  world.  Tfou  can  get  any  length  gate  you  want — 6  feet 
to  16  feet— 4  or  6  inch  boards.  Each  board  is  double-bolted  between  eight  angle-steel  uprights.  Triangular  truss  braces 
make  gates  extra  strong.  Self-locking  hingo  prevents  gate  being  raised  by  stock.  Gates  shipped  ready  to  hang,  but  1 
•uggeot  that  you  order  just  the  Gate  Steel*  :u*  they  will  save  you  nig  money.  1  ship  the  steels,  hinges,  bolts — everything 
but  the  boards  —  you  can  make  your  own  Guaranteed  Can’t-Sa^  gates  in  30  minutes.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  my 
Freight  Paid  Offer,  good  anywhere  East  of  Rockies  and  to  Canadian  border.  lAy  low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Send  today. 
Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 4207  Adams  St.,  GALESBURG,  ILL.  (7) 
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Making  a  Country  Home 

By  Marietta  Holley — “Josiah  Allen’s  Wife” 

___________  (Concluded  from  page  367) 


•  • 


CHAPTER  III. 

CLEAR  brook  ran  along  a  little  way 
below  the  barn  which  seemed  as  if 
made  for  the  convenience  of  her  ducks,  so 
Alice  said,  for  she  announced  that  she 
would  take  charge  of  the  fowl  department. 
They  found  in  one  of  the  out-houses  a  pile 
of  old  beehives  and  bee  materials,  which 
led  them  to  purchase  two  hives  of  bees 
from  their  nearest  neighbor  who  lived 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  which 
Alice  also  claimed  as  a  part  of  her  work. 

Uncle  Iligby’s  wife  (in  her  grave 
twenty  years)  had  been  a  great  lover  of 
flowers,  and  they  found  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  under  the  mother’s  bed¬ 
room  windows,  a  wilderness  of  tangled 
roots  and  vines  of  rare  and  beautiful  va¬ 
rieties,  and  while  Ruth  happily  busied 
herself  indoors,  Alice,  who  was  an 
ardent  flower  lover,  found  great  delight 
in  weeding  and  bringing  the  old  flower 
garden  back  to  more  than  its  former 
beauty.  There  were  also  remains  of  a 
fine  vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  which 
they  found  lower  down  the  hill  on  which 
the  house  perched.  It  was  grown  up  to 
weeds,  and  the  berry  bushes  and  vines 
were  tangled  into  what  seemed  at  first 
a  hopeless  confusion,  the  branches  of 
the  fruit  trees  sweeping  the  ground  and 


the  grape  vines  drugging  down  the  un¬ 
sightly  branches.  But  hard  work  told 
here,  almost  better  it  seemed,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  their  property.  And 
no  one  who  looked  at  the  trim  garden 
after  a  few'  months  had  gone  by  could 
1  ave  dreamed  it  was  the  rough,  unkempt 
place  that  they  had  found.  The  grape- 
v dues  trained  over  strong  trellises,  and 
enriched  by  laundry  and  house  slops, 
bore  grapes  of  :m  excellent  quality, 
many  baskets  of  which  they  sold  for  a 
£«>od  price,  and  which  made  a  welcome 
addition  to  their  means. 

There  was  a  colon  y  of  Summer 
boarders  at  a  seaside  resort  a  few  miles 
away,  and  it  was  Alice’s  idea  at  first, 
which  John  readily  seconded,  that  he 
should  make  semi-weekly  trips  there  to 
sell  country  produce.  The  first  trip, 
which  was  the  first  of  June,  he  took  10 
young  broilers  of  Alice’s  first  flock  of 
chickens,  15  dozen  fresh  eggs,  50  quarts 
of  early  strawberries,  30  head  of  crisp 
lettuce,  a  number  of  bunches  of  pink 
radishes,  two  boxes  of  clear  honey.  And 
as  a  venture  Alice  made  20  boquets  of 
her  prettiest  flowers,  which  sold  so 
readily  at  the  moderate  price  she  asked 
for  them,  that  that  was  a  feature  in  the 
future  semi-weekly  trips  to  Glen  Ilaven. 

All  this  meant  hard  work  for  them  all, 
but  early  rising,  pure  air,  out-door  exer¬ 
cise  and  simple  living  had  brought  the 
reward  of  increasing  good  health,  so  the 
labor  seemed  lighter  and  pleasanter  as 
the  days  went  on.  John  had,  by  his 
neighbors’  advice,  seeded  down  most  of 
his  land,  only  trying  to  raise  enough  po¬ 
tatoes,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  their  own  use, 
reserving  a  good  pasture  for  the  Jersey 
cow,  which  did  so  well  on  the  rich. 


juicy  pasture,  through  which  the  brook 
meandered  delightfully,  that  many  a 
pound  of  butter  and  small  jar  of  cream, 
found  its  way  also  to  Glen  Ilaven,  bring¬ 
ing  an  extra  price,  for  Ruth  was  a  born 
housekeeper  and  dairy  woman,  loving  the 
work,  and  so  naturally  excelling  in  it. 
Indeed  so  well  did  this  venture  turn  out 
that  enough  was  made  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Autumn  from  these  semi¬ 
weekly  trips  to  support  the  whole  family 
through  the  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Fall  crops  gathered  from  the  farm,  and 
the  50  turkeys,  chickens  and  ducks  which 
they  sold  for  Thanksgiving. 

The  next  year  they  bought  another 
Jersey  cow,  the  butter  and  cream  of 
which  helped  to  swell  the  amount  they 
gained  f  om  Glen  Ilaven.  The  flock  of 
poultry  was  increased  by  the  purchase 
of  first-class  fowls,  the  bees  had  multi¬ 
plied  to  seven  hives,  which  also  helped 
to  get  money  to  improve  the  farm.  For 
young  James  Martin,  who  was  much 
interested  in  Alice's  apiary,  had  brought 
her  a  hive  of  bees  from  his  own  garden, 
which  he  considered  a  great  improvement 
on  hers,  and  to  prove  this  fact  to  her,  it 
took  many  golden  hours,  out  by  the  bench 
under  the  blossoming  fruit  trees,  where 
her  beehives  shone  in  an  orderly  white 
row.  These  hours  spent  in  pleasant  con¬ 
versation  as  well  as  labor,  left  Alice  and 
James  with  no  signs  of  weariness  and 
fatigue  in  their  bright  faces. 

It  was  on  an  unusually  beautiful  Sum¬ 
mer  evening  in  the  third  year  of  their 
living  on  the  old  farm  that  Ruth  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her  cousin  Eunice, 
which  she  read  to  her  children  on  the 
piazza  after  tea. 

Overhead  the  clustering  vines  made  a 
verdant  perfumed  bower  among  which 
the  birds  sang.  The  green  lawn  in  front 
of  her  lay  smooth  as  velvet.  Alice’s 
flower  garden  blossomed  sweetly  under 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  beyond 
it  she  saw  the  orderly  rows  of  vegetables, 
berry  bushes  and  orchard  trees,  and  still 
further  on  the  fresh  green  pasture  where 
the  two  Jerseys  were  feeding  contentedly. 
Beyond,  behind  the  encircling  belt  of 
fruit  trees  the  sun  was  setting  in  rosy 
splendor. 

Ruth  took  out  her  cousin’s  letter  and 
read  it  to  John  and  Alice.  Things  had 
not  gone  well  with  Eunice  in  the  city, 
her  doleful  letter  was  full  of  complaints. 
Her  rent  had  been  so  high  she  had  fallen 
behind  in  payment.  Some  of  her  fash¬ 
ionable  boarders  had  left  without  paying. 
Her  handsome  furniture,  which  she  had 
been  obliged  to  mortgage  in  order  to  get 
enough  for  the  whole  house,  she  had  lost 
by  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage.  And 
now  after  three  years  of  fruitless  labor 
and  anxiety  she  was  put  back  into  the 
same  position  she  was  in  when  the  legacy 
had  been  received,  but  with  far  less 
health  and  strength  to  endure  the  hard 
life.  She  and  Amabelle  had  to  go  to 
work  again  in  the  hot,  crowded  depart¬ 
ment  store.  As  for  the  bright  young  boy, 
he  had  gone  the  way  she  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  had  she  given  more  thought  to  the 
danger  of  placing  him  in  a  saloou,  no 
matter  what  the  position  he  occupied, 
whether  a  seller  of  the  poison  cup  or  an 
onlooker.  At  first  perhaps  disliking  the 
sight,  then  becoming  familiar  with  it, 
he  little  by  little  was  drawn  into 
the  circle  of  youth,  that  must  take  the 
place  of  the  older  customers. 

Eunice  bemoaned  her  hard  and  sor¬ 
rowful  fate,  and  seemed  inclined  to  lay  to 
the  door  of  Providence,  what  she  in  jus¬ 
tice  might  reasonably  have  taken  upon 
herself.  And  she  ended  her  letter  with 
woeful  complaints  of  the  torrid  heat  and 
dust  of  the  city,  which  she  said  was 
unendurable  to  any  but  the  poor  slaves 
of  labor,  who  had  to  stay  in  the  torrid 
oven  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  endure 
it  as  best  they  could. 

Ruth  finished  the  letter  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  pure  cool  air.  amid  blossoms 
and  verdure,  with  her  loved  ones  close 
by  her  side.  She  looked  upon  their 
healthy  happy  faces  and  the  prosperous 
surroundings  of  their  home,  and  thanked 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  for  inclining 
her  heart  to  take  the  path  which  though 
hard  and  toilsome  at  first,  had  led  her 
into  a  pleasant  and  happy  haven. 

THE  END. 


March  1", 


you  must  have  Portland  Cement 
that  is  pure,  live,  active  and  great 
in  binding  power.  When  you  build 
of  concrete  you  build  for  perma¬ 
nence,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
skimp  on  the  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  you  use. 

Specify  ALPHA  and  be  sure. 
ALPHA  on  a  bag  means  some¬ 
thing  more  than  94  pounds  of  Port¬ 
land  Cement.  It  stands  for  exact 
proportioning  of  superior  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  exceptionally  fine  grinding, 
thorough  burning,  and  correct  age¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  of  this  extra  care 
in  manufacture,  and  hourly  testa 
by  chemists 

THE  GUARANTEED1 
PORTLAND  ' 


ALPHA 


CEMENT 


is  stronger,  ^es  further  and  is  cheaper 
in  actual  use  than  ordinary  Portland 
Cements.  ALPHA  is  warranted  in  com¬ 
position,  fineness  and  tensile  strength  to 
more  than  meet  all  standard  tests.  Be 
careful,  the  Government  advises  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  481,  “to  select  some 
well  known  make  guaranteed  by  the  local 
dealer  to  meet  the  standard  specifications 
for  cement  of  the  U.  S.  Government.” 

ALPHA  is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  important  forts,  piers,  and  sea 
walls,  by  the  greatest  railroads  (250,000 
barrels  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Termi¬ 
nal,  New  York  City,)  and  is  specified 
for  important  work  where  cement  has  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  tests. 

Ask  the  ALPHA  Dealer 

The  ALPHA  dealer  in  every  commun¬ 
ity  is  a  good  man  to  know.  He  sells 
ALPHA  Cement  because  he  can  guaran¬ 
tee  it — because  he  knows  it  never  fails  to 
give  satisfaction.  He  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  everlasting  concrete  work. 

ALPHA  always  gives  good  results  on 
the  farm.  It  goes  further  and  is  cheaper 
in  actual  use  than  “just-as-good”  substi¬ 
tutes.  Be  sure  to  order  by  the  full  name, 
because  there  are  fair,  good  and  better 
grades  in  Portland  Cement,  just  as  in 
lumber. 

Get  Your  Copy  of  Our  Book 

“ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It," 
from  the  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  This  book  is  a  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  manual  of  instructions  for  any  one 
who  intends  to  make  improvements  on 
the  farm  or  about  the  home.  It  tells 
and  shows  how  to  construct  concrete 
walks,  driveways,  floors,  posts,  steps, 
foundations,  manure  pits,  silos  and  a 
score  of  other  things  with  ALPHA,  The 
Guaranteed  Portland  Cement.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write 
us,  mentioning  what  you  are  planning  to 
make  or  build.  Address  Dept.  R  . 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Oflices ;  Easton.  Pa. 

Sxlei  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  BoatoB 

Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Savauoah 


The  Chichen  House  Everlasting 


Tlit*  B  arn  Floor  Evcrlasf  mo 


The  Watering  Trough  Everlasting 


The  Steps  Everlasting 


mm 


The  Foundation  Everlasting 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 

Both  Steel  or  Wood  Wheel. 

Especially  adapted  for  farm  purposes  and 
coming  Into  more  general  use  every  day  on 
the  roads,  because  of  the  wide  tire.  You  will 
appreciate  our  free  catalog. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Boj  17  HAVANA  ILL 


$10.000.00 


IS  TIE  BEST  AID  CHEAPEST  SAW  HADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  CAU/ 

wood  oftn 

easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame 
made  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added. 
Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for 
catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3^^^^BeMevillej  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Feeding  Live  Stock 


Feeding  a  Calf. 

I  HAVE,  a  young  heifer  ealf  that  we  in¬ 
tended  to  sell  'to  the  butcher  at  the 
age  of  five  weeks,  but  just  a  few  days 
before  it  reached  the  age  we  thought  it 
looked  like  a  pretty  nice  calf,  too  nice  for 
the  slaughter  house,  so  we  weaned  it  and 
now  it  is  seven  weeks  old ;  looks  healthy, 
frisky  and  growing  every  day.  It  was 
sick  one  day.  but  quickly  recovered.  I 
am  feeding  now,  11?  to  14  quarts  of 
skim-milk  daily;  give  it  in  three  meals 
with  a  cupful  of  granulated  cornmeal, 
one  pint  wheat  bran,  mixed  in  this  skim- 
milk.  Is  this  feed  as  good  as  calf  meal? 
I  low  long  must  it  be  fed  as  a  calf  with 
skim-milk  and  baby  food?  What  about 
giving  it  a  drink  of  water  occasionally 
and  salt,  how  much,  how  often?  What 
feed  is  best  for  its  growth  to  give  it  a 
good  start  in  life  and  most  economical? 
Mow  much  at  a  meal,  and  how  often  a 
day?  When  on  grass  is  this  grain  feed 
and  skim-milk  kept  up?  J.  P.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  feeding  a 
young  calf  and  so  many  different  calves 
requiring  different  treatment  that  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  information  you  have 
received  being  rather  unsatisfactory,  as 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to 
be  followed  explicitly.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  state  the  methods  which  have 
given  satisfactory  results  under  similar 
conditions  as  far  as  known,  and  let  the 
feeder  use  his  best  judgment  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  particular  requirements. 

When  your  calf  was  not  well  for  a 
short  period  it  probably  was  caused  by 
overfeeding,  which  is  very  common 
among  amateur  feeders  and  no  doubt 
causes  as  much  loss  during  a  year  as  any 
other  one  thing.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  to  learn — not  to  overfeed — 
and  experience  is  the  best  teacher.  Some 
calves  are  born  with  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  and  are  able  to  eat  and  digest  more 
feed  at  four  weeks  of  age  than  others 
can  at  eight  weeks  of  age.  Careful  ob¬ 
servation  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  feeding  skim-milk,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  it  should  be  warmed  to  body 
temperature  and  always  fed  sweet.  All 
pails  and  buckets  used  in  feeding  should 
be  kept  sweet  and  clean  as  much  dam¬ 
age  may  be  caused  by  unsanitary  meth¬ 
ods.  Feeding  three  times  a  day  is  bene¬ 
ficial  while  the  calf  is  young  but  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three  months  twice  a  day 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Your  ration  of 
skim-milk  is  very  liberal  and  we  would 
not  advise  increasing  it.  A  good  grain 
ration  may  be  made  of  three  parts  corn- 
meal,  three  parts  ground  oats,  one  part 
wheat  bran  and  one  part  oil  meal.  It  is 
better  to  feed  this  immediately  after  the 
milk  in  the  same  bucket  instead  of  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  the  milk.  In  this  way  the 
dry  grain  is  eaten  slowly,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  be  masticated  and  mixed  with 
the  saliva  instead  of  being  washed  down 
with  the  milk.  It  also  prevents  calves 
from  sucking  each  other  or  anything 
they  can  get  hold  of  after  drinking  milk. 
A  little  hay  should  be  given  once  or  twice 
a  day  after  the  calf  is  three  or  four 
weeks  old.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  fine  second  crop  Al- 
sike  clover  well  cured.  If  this  is  not 
available  early-cut  clover  or  Alfalfa  will 
answer  the  purpose  if  of  fine  quality. 
The  grain  ration  can  be  increased  grad¬ 
ually  as  the  calf  grows,  the  usual  amount 
being  from  one-half  to  one  pound  of 
grain  for  every  100  pounds  live  weight  of 
the  calf,  but  of  course,  this  must  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  feeder  Do  not  make  any 
abrupt  changes  in  feed  but  make  them 
very  gradually,  extending  over  at  least 
two  weeks  for  a  complete  change  like 
from  hay  to  grass.  With  this  feed  your 
calf  should  grow  nicely  right  along  and 
be  in  rood  condition  to  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  growth  on  grass  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready  in  the  Spring,  but  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  up  a  small  grain  ration  right 
along  all  Summer  unless  the  pasture  is 
of  extra  good  quality.  c.  s.  greene. 


Feeds  Low  in  Protein. 

FEED  in  very  scarce  this  year;  I  do 
not  wish  to  buy  if  l  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  I  have  the  following  grains 
on  hand  to  feed  horses  and  cows :  Corn 
on  ear,  oats,  buckwheat  and  rye,  twice 
as  much  buckwheat  as  any  other  grain. 
IIow  can  I  best  use  these  for  Winter,  and 
for  Summer  feed,  and  quantity  to  be  fed 
per  animal?  j.  b.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Assuming  that  you  can  have  any,  or 
all,  of  these  grains  ground,  you  should  be 
able  to  keep  your  horses  and  cows  with¬ 
out  purchasing  feed,  but  if  your  cows  are 
in  milk,  you  will  probably  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  exchange  some  of  your  home 
grown  grain  for  better  milk-producing 
feeds.  All  four  of  your  grains  are  low 
in  protein,  or  the  milk-producing  ele¬ 
ment  of  food,  and  need  to  be  balanced  by 
the  addition  of  some  high  protein  food  to 
get  the  best  results  in  milk  production. 
If  you  can  exchange  your  buckwheat 
with  your  miller  for  its  value  ju  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  without  the  shucks,  you 
will  have  one  high  protein  food  for  your 
cows,  or,  if  you  can  sell  your  buckwheat 
for  cash  at  its  present  high  .price,  and 
invest  the  proceeds  in  cottonseed  meal 


at  its  present  low  price,  you  will  have 
made  a  still  better  exchange.  You  may 
also  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  sell 
rye  and  purchase  other  grain  or  grain 
by-products ;  this  will  depend  upou  the 
price  you  can  obtain  for  the  rye  and  that 
you  have  to  pay  for  other  feeds.  Rye, 
either  ground  or  rolled,  may  be  fed  to 
horses  with  oats.  Ilenry  states  that  in 
Germany  it  is  fed  to  work  horses  in  the 
amounts  of  from  two  to  four  pounds 
daily,  mixed  with  oats  or  other  con¬ 
centrates.  It  is  less  valuable  as  food 
for  the  dairy  cow.  Corn  and  oats  ground 
together  make  a  good  food  for  work¬ 
horses,  fed  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  they  are  doing.  Corn  on  the 
ear  for  idle  horses  having  good  teeth  is 
an  economical  grain  ration.  Oats,  too,  at 
the  present  price  of  that  grain  can  well 
be  exchanged  for  cheaper  concentrates  for 
dairy  cows.  In  my  market,  and  very 
likely  in  yours,  wheat  middlings,  bran, 
and  wheat  feed,  buckwheat  middlings, 
and  cottonseed  meal  can  all  be  purchased 
for  less  than  the  selling  price  of  oats 
or  buckwheat.  The  exchange  can  there¬ 
fore  he  made  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  ami  for  the  dairy  cow,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  also  with  the  farmer. 

Suppose  that  you  sell  some  of  your 
oats  and  buckwheat  and  buy  some  wheat 
middlings  and  cottonseed  meal ;  then  mix 
cornmeal.  wheat  middlings  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  together  in  equal  proportions 
by  weight,  you  will  have  a  better  dairy 
ration  than  you  can  make  from  your 
own  grains  and  at  less  cost.  Feed  one 
pound  of  this  mixture  for  every  three 
to  four  pounds  of  milk  that  each  cow  is 
giving  daily.  Other  good  combinations 
could  be  made  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
above  could  easily  bo  improved  upon 
where  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder  or  silage 
make  up  the  roughage.  With  your  home 
grown  grains  exclusively  you  cannot 
make  a  balanced  ration  for  milch  cows, 
and  you  do  not  need  to,  for  once  in  your 
life,  you  have  got  stuff  to  sell  that  will 
bring  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
stull'  that  you  want  to  buy.  M.  B.  l). 


Potatoes  for  Cows. 

1AM  feeding  mangels  to  my  cows,  near¬ 
ly  a  bushel  a  day  each,  hut  have  not 
enough  to  last  till  pasture.  I  have  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  which  are  worth 
about  as  much  for  feeding  purposes  as 
for  table  use  at  t  ho  present  price.  How 
docs  the  feeding  value  compare  with  man¬ 
gels,  and  in  what  quantities  is  it  safe  to 
feed  compared  with  what  I  have  been 
feeding  of  mangels?  f.  e.  n. 

Potatoes  contain  slightly  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  mangels,  and  nearly  three  times 
the  quantity  of  carbohydrates.  The  fat 
is  but  very  little  less.  It  would  be  well 
to  cut  your  mangel  supply,  say  in  two, 
and  feed  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  cut  down  slightly  on  some 
feed  that  has  an  abundance  of  carbohy¬ 
drates.  We  would  not  start  in  all  at  once 
with  full  feed,  hut  would  build  up  grad¬ 
ually,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  down 
on  hay  which  you  are  feeding. 


Milk  for  Pigs. 

SWEET  skim-milk,  sour  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  are  practically  equal  in 
value  for  pigs  when  fed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  from  2*4  to  three  pounds  of 
milk  to  one  pound  of  shelled  corn.  Pigs 
weighing  from  80  to  100  pounds,  on  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  corn  and  milk  in  proportion  as 
above  stated,  according  to  Prof.  Wilson 
of  South  Dakota,  made  an  average  gain 
of  1;65  pounds  daily  during  a  feeding 
period  of  62  days.  Those  receiving  milk 
gained  in  two  months  32  and  42  pounds 
more  than  the  lots  receiving  shelled  corn 
and  water.  .Milk  increased  the  appetite 
since  pigs  receiving  it  consumed  more 
grain.  In  fattening  an  animal,  any  feed 
that  will  increase  the  consumption  of 
grain  and  hasten  maturity,  provided  the 
cost  is  not.  prohibitive,  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  beneficial. 


Beef  Feeding. — In  answer  to  “Beef 
Making  in  the  East,’’  page  22S,  I  would 
like  to  say  stick  to  your  trade,  as  there 
are  more  sure  dollars  in  milk  in  one 
year  than  air  castles  in  five  years  of  cat¬ 
tle  feeding.  When  you  pay  $7.50  per 
hundred  for  raw  feeders  and  feed  six 
months,  pay  commission  two  ways,  in¬ 
spection,  yardage,  freight  and  ship  back 
and  get  $6.50  or  $7  and  you  put  on 
from  five  to  six  pounds  of  meat, 
per  bushel  of  corn,  at  70  to  75 
cents  and  hay  at  $10  you  are  sure 
to  get  left.  I  have  been  feeding  for  six 
years  and  it  is  no  surer  than  buying 
wheat  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  us 
here,  a  dry  climate  and  open  Winter 
weather,  and  no  expensive  barns  to  keep 
up,  cheap  hay  and  we  run  two  hogs  be¬ 
hind  every  steer,  it  barely  pays  out,  and 
this  year  every  man  who  feeds  one  car¬ 
load  of  steers  will  lose  from  $150  to 
$250  on  every  load. 

Nebraska.  william  prell. 

Fresh  cows,  $100  to  *125 ;  cream,  53 
to  60  cents  per  quart;  milk,  seven  cents 
per  quart;  hay,  $14  to  $16;  hogs,  8 % 
cents  per  pound  live  weight;  horses, 
$200  to  $250;  butter.  36;  milk  by  can  to 
dealers,  four.  to. 4 Yg  cents  per  quart. 

Princeton.  N.  .7.  r.  l.  m. 


At  last  —  here  is  a  combination  of  top  notch  engine 
quality  and  bottom  prices.  Now,  for  the  first 
time ,  you  can  get  a  smooth  running,  steady, 
quiet,  reliable  power  outfit  at  the  same  pri 
that  formerly  bought  only  a  noisy,  trouble¬ 
some,  “cheap”  engine. 

This  is  not  a  mere  statement  —  not 
a  promise  —  but  a 
written  guaran¬ 
tee,  backed  by  the 
reputation  and  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Com¬ 
pany.  We  make 
you  the  judge 
arid  jury.  If  the 
Maynard  is  not 
equal  or  superior 
to  any  engine  at  any 
price — return  it  and  get  every  penny  back,  including  transportation 
charges.  That’s  proof  of  our  confidence  in  the  high  quality  of 
the  Maynard.  The  prices  speak  for  the  wonderful  values. 

60  days’  trial  —  no  money  in  advance 

Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal  card  for 
facts  that  prove  this  the  greatest  sensation  in 
all  engine  history.  Read  why  the  Maynard 
would  cost  three  times  our  prices  if  sold 
through  dealers.  <-  Read  about  Maynard 
strength,  durability,  reliability .  Read  why 
the  Maynard  starts  so  easily,  runs  so  smooth¬ 
ly,  quietly  and  steadily.  Read  why  the 
M  ay  nard  gets  power  out  of  every  drop  of  fuel . 
Read  why  a  boy  can  run  it.  Study  the  speeds 
at  which  Maynards  are  rated  and  compare 
them  with  others.  Read  why  we  send  you 
any  Maynard  Engine  on  60  days’  trial,  no  money  in 
advance.  Guaranteed  to  give  at  least  S  years’  service.  Note 
our  guarantee  to  sell  repairs  (if  needed)  any  time  within  15 
years  or  give  you  a  new  engine  or  full  price  back.  Compare 
the  Maynard,  point  by  point,  feature  by  feature,  with  the  en¬ 
gine  you  think  is  best,  no  matter  how  much  it  costs.  Then  decide. 

in  vnm*  narrwa  Na«/I  Write  postal  now.  C.etourbook,  Reacltleserip- 

oenu  in  youi  name  now .  „OIW  of  all  M.,ynaraSi  14  to  is-ii.p.,  built  to 

operate  on  gas, gasoline, kerosene  or  distillate  ;  also  puniping.sawing.griading.silo  tiliugaud  corn 
shelllug  outfits.  Just  say,  ’Send  Engine  Book,”  and  address as4)clow.  Book  comes  by  return  mail* 


PRICES 
1|  -  H.  P.—  $29.75 
2  -H.  P.—  39.50 
3\  -  H.  P. —  64.00 
5  -H.  P.—  90.00 
7  -H.  P.—  116.00 
9  -H.  P.—  180.00 
12  -H.  P.-  230.00 
15 -H.  P.—  295.00 
GUARANTEE 

Wr  guarantee  this  engine 

to  develop - Horse  Power 

and  to  be  capable  oi  stand¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  overload 
continuously  without  over¬ 
heating  or  damage.  We 
guarantee  the  life  olthls  en¬ 
gine  to  Ire  S  years  otntore, 
and  we  will  replace  it  II  it 
should  become  useless  In¬ 
side  of  tive  years,  provided 
the  damage  is  not  caused 
by  misuse  or  neglect.  We 
guaranteethis  engine  to  run 
as  well  and  last  as  long  r,s 
any  engine  of  like  si7eand 
type, regardless  of  make  or 
price.  We  guarantee  it  to 
be  free  from  delects  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship, 
and  will  replace  free  any 
part  (excepting  batteries) 
that  may  wear  on*  or  break 
from  defect  nt  any  time 
during  the  life  of  engine. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST  FEED 
For  Cows 

All  of  the  sugar  beet  left  after  man’s  food 
(sugar)  has  been  soaked  out  by  water.  Clean, 
wholesome,  pure,  dried  vegetable  food. 


Free  from  adul  1  teraliun.  Don’t 
buy  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal, 
barley,  oats  or  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feed  when  you  can  get 
a  better  feed  like  Dried 

Beet  Pulp  for  less  money  per 
ton.  Ask  your  dealer 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING 
GO., 

G09  6; lies p.e  Bide 
OETROIT, 

MICH. 


American 
Beauty  Buggy 
No.  11X720 
Our  1915 
Price  Only 

95 


SAFETY  FIRST 

Don’t  Kill  your  cows  with  cottonseed  Meal 

More  than  25%  cottonseed  meal  in  yonr 
ration  is  not  safe— 20%  is  better— ask  your 
State  Experiment  Station. 

Give  your  cows  good  reed  and  you 
won’t  have  to  coax  their  appetites.  Give 
them  feed  they  can  turn  into  milk  with¬ 
out  waste.  They  need 


Quality 

First 


Economy 

Always 


Get  a  sample-free  for  the  asking— com¬ 
pare  it  with  tile  feed  you're  now  using.  Get 
our  booklet  “Economical  Feeding,'  free 
for  2c  stamp. 

The  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

14  E.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Jed 

Prices 

leader,  shipped 
from  warehouse 
near  you,  now  $56.95 — 
former  price,  $61.90. 
This  is  a  sample  of  our 
wonderful  price  reduc¬ 
tions  on  American  Beauty 
Buggies.  Other  guaranteed 
buggies  as  low  as  $26.95. 

W rite  for  our  big  1915  vehicle 
proposition.  Yours  for  the 
asking. 

Sea7s,Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 


1 

•  F  . 


-HANDY  BINDER 

T  UST  the  thing  for  preserv- 
ing  files  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Process  . .  20  @  23 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  30>*  cents 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  32  cents 
Boston,  western  creamery,  31. 

Chicago  creamery,  24030. 

CHEESE. 

Export  buying  has  been  quite  active, 
taking  all  available  steamer  space  for 
this  class  of  freight.  Local  trade  is  only 
moderate,  but  the  market  is  in  somewhat 


stronger  condition. 

Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials .  17  O  17 M 

Average  fancy .  16 H@  '>% 

Under  grades  .  13  @  16 

Daisies,  Wisconsin  .  1C  O  16MJ 

8kims,  specials .  14  O  14^ 

Good  to  choice  .  11  O  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  O  10 


EGGS 

Prices  are  four  to  five  cents  lower  on 
most  grades,  receipts  from  the  West  and 
South  being  heavy,  as  well  as  good  sup¬ 
plies  of  nearby.  There  is  some  business 
in  choice  duck  eggs  at  35  cents. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  23  @  24 

Medium  to  good .  20  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  21  @  22 

Common  to  good .  18  @  20 


FRLdH  FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  heavy  and  prices 
unimproved,  $1.50  to  $2  covering  most 
business  in  medium  grades,  and  $3  the 
top  for  fancy,  except  for  a  few  Spy  and 
Winesap.  Strawberries  running  green 
iind  poor. 


Apples — BcnDavis,  bbl . 175  @2  50 

York  Imperial  .  2  25  @  3  00 

Russet  .  1  75  @  2  20 

Spitz . .  2  00  @  2  75 

Baldwin .  2  00  @2  60 

King  .  2  00  @3  00 

Winesap  . 2  60  @300 

Spy  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Greening  .  2  00  @3  25 

Box.  as  to  variety,  .  90  @  1  50 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  ..  20  @  60 


MEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . 

VEGETABLES. 


6  90  @  7  00 
5  90  @  6  00 

5  60  @  5  60 

6  50  @  6  60 

7  40  @  7  50 
6  20  @  6  25 
6  00  @  6  10 


Potato  outlook  very  discouraging,  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  having  sold  at  $1.25 
per  barrel.  Onions  and  cabbage,  both 
old  and  new,  also  lower.  Asparagus  ar¬ 
riving  in  small  quantities  from  California, 
bringing  high  prices,  in  some  cases  $2  per 
bunch. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  20 

State.  180  lbs .  1  25 

Maine.  180  lbs .  1  25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . . .  2  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.  .  5 

Beets.  100  bunches .  1  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  2  50 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  .  8  00 

New.  bbl.  crate .  1  75 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  100 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket  .  1  00 

Onions— Red.  bag  .  60 

Yellow .  60 

White  .  1  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  75 

String  Beans,  bu .  2  (10 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  1  50 

Marrow .  1  50 

New,  bu .  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-blit,  crate .  1  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  16 

Fowls  . . . ....  17 

Roosters .  10 

Ducks.. .  18 

Geese .  13 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  choice.’.b . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers. lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Capons,  best . 

Small  and  slips . . . 

Ducks,  Spring . 

Squabs,  doz. . . .  . 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  5.  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  is  as  follows :  This  is  per  100 
pounds  as  the  “maximum”  for  milk  test¬ 
ing  3.8  to  4.2  per  cent,  fat,  and  is  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  “flat” 


rate. 

1914. 

October  . $2.00 

November  .  2.10 

J  >ecember  .  2.10 

January  .  2.05 

February  .  1.95 

March  .  1.90 


Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $1.61  and  $1.71  for 
B  and  C.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  or  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  on  top  grades  of  creamery 
has  been  a  cent  higher,  but  closed  on  the 
same  basis  as  last  reported.  In  cream¬ 
ery  grades  scoring  below  90  there  is 
considerable  surplus,  and  strong  pressure 
to  sell,  at  prices  ranging  one  to  two 
cents  lower. 


Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  31ts@  32 

Extra.  92  score  .  30j£@  31 

Good  to  Choice  .  27  @  29 

Lower  Grades .  22  @  25 

Storage  . .  21  @  26 

State  Dairy,  be-v .  28  @  28h> 

Common  to  Good .  22  @  26 

Ladles  .  18  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  HH®  17?£ 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  7  00  @  8  10 

Bulis .  5  (10  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  50  @  6  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @12  50 

Culls  . .  5  00  @700 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  50  @  4  00 

Lam  bs  .  8  00  @  9  00 

Hogs . . .  6  40  @7  00 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  14  @  16 

Common  to  good .  12  @  13 

Pacific  Coast  . 15  @  16 

Old  stock . 7  @  8 


HAY  ANI)  STRAW. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  running  rather 
light,  and  prices  50  cents  higher  on  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  Timothy.  Straw  in  larger 
supply. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  60  @21  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @19  60 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . . . 17  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye . . . 15  00  @1660 


GRAIN 

Wheat  has  dropped  another  six  cents, 
mainly  on  reports  of  progress  in  open¬ 
ing  the  Turkish  straits.  Corn  is  slight¬ 
ly  higher  and  oats  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  last  reported,  the  latter  grains 
not  having  been  in  the  violent  part  of 
the  speculative  whirl. 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  53  @ 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  51  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  80  @  82 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  62  @  63 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  20  @  1  23 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  30  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  26  @  28 

Ordinary  grades .  22  @  25 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . . .  38  @  40 

Tub.  choice .  34  @  37 


Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  »  26 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  18  @  23 

Turkeys .  22  @  25 

Leg  of  lamb... .  18  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  16  @  20 

Roasting  beef  .  18  @  22 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  16 

Pork  chops . ?...  IS  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Round  Steak  .  18  <8  22 

* 


In  normal  years  we  export  about  $1,- 
400,000  worth  of  candy.  Last  year  our 
shipments  were  $175,000  short. 

The  efforts  of  the  express  companies 
to  enlarge  their  business  in  selling  farm 
products  is  stirring  up  the  associations 
of  jobbers.  One  of  them  complains  that 
“an  express  agent  at  a  small  station  in 
Kansas,  was  making  a  practice  of  dis¬ 
tributing  produce,  and  upon  investigation 
we  found  that  he  was  handling  carloads 
of  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit.  By  be¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  t lit*  dealers  person¬ 
ally  in  the  small  towns,  he  could  find 
out  the  price  they  were  paying  wholesale 
dealers  for  these  necessities,  and  as  he 
did  not  have  any  rent  to  pay  and  could 
use  the  station  as  a  storeroom  he  would 
cut  the  price  a  few  cents  per  package 
and  secure  the  business.” 

(Concluded  on  page  )21.) 


Uses  White  Lead 
for  Economy 


Forty  years  ago  this  farm 
was  considered  too  poor  to 
buy,  at  any  price. 

Since  then  it  has  paid  for 
itself  and  its  improvements, 
sent  four  people  to  college, 
and  now  raises  bigger  crops 
than  ever  before. 

To  do  these  things  has 
called  for  economies  of  the 
long-headed  kind.  One  of  the 
economies  has  been  the  use  of 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 


and  pure  linseed  oil.  It  is  sound 
economy  because  the  paint  anchors 
firmly  into  the  wood,  has  enough 
elasticity  to  prevent  cracking,  may 
be  tinted  any  color,  wears  long, 
keeps  smooth  and  never  has  to  be 
6craped  or  burned  off. 

If  you  want  to  paint  for  beauty 
and  for  wear,  stick  to  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil. 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  simple 
test  which  will  help  make  you 
paint  wise?  We  will  send  you 
materials  and  directions  for  such  a 
test,  together  with  booklet  of  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  and  color  schemes. 
Address  our  nearest  office.  Ask 
for  Painting  Aids  No,  291. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY! 

New  York  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Cleveland 

Boston  St.  Louis 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co. 

Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co. 

Pittsburgh) 


i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


^  Get  Your  Farm  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


The 

Hortie'Z ■ 


Maker  ^ 


- 

CY  OME  where  you  have  highly  pro- 
|  ductive  soil— good  climate— ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta¬ 
tion-fine  churches  and  schools— 
where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  is  sold 
only  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  improve  it. 

You  Have  20  Y ears 
to  Pay 

Rich  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre— irrigated 
lands  from  $35.  One-twentieth  down,  balance 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  6%.  Long 
before  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Loan  for  Farm 
Improvements 

We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  on  certain  condi* 
tions,  with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  You  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into— get  one  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours/ree. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Land . 
Finest  land  on  earth  for  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing — irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairying.  Hogs  and  Livestock 
Make  Big  Incomes  Here 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle  diseases 
practically  unknown—no  duty  on  livestock  from 

Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
...  £ar- 


_ priced  land  witn  its  sure  grain  i 

you  can  make  big  profits  raising  gram. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  this 
continent  must  supply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prices  ever 
known  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first,  so  time 
is  precious  to  you.  Write  today. 

K.S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lols  in  all  growing 
towns.  Ask  tor  information  Cm  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  openings.  - 


rnrr  paint  color 

lllLL  SAMPLES  and 
MONEY  SAVING  BOOK 


Beforo  yoa  invest  in  paint,  varnish,  enamel, 
or  kalsomine  for  any  purpose,  let  our  book 
quote  you  bargain  prices  that  save  you  at 
least  30  per  cent,  and  aa  much  aa  60  per 
cent.  Qualitv guaranteed  in  wntirg.  Ever- 
cote  brand  Beady  to  Use  House  Paint.  98c 
per  gallon,  guaranteed  to 
cover  200  to  300  sq.  ft.,  2 
coats.  Soils  everywhere 
for  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  gal. 


S PVERCOTF 
^BARNfc 


paint 

63«aGal 


Write  Us  a  Postal  Today.  SS.T&'SffiS 

bargain  prices  and  200  color  cards  showing 
exact  shades  offered.  Greatest  monev- saving 
paint  opportunity  ever  offered.  You  can  t 
afford  to  paint  a  single  building  until  you  see 
this  free  catalog.  Prove  ityouraelf.  Write 
today  for  book  of  prices  and  color  samples. 
Address  aa  below-- 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

iiy  using  INGERSOLL  PAIN  T  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 


DELIVERED  FREE 

*rom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

NGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

rolls  all  aboiu  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability, 
low  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
ading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
ree  to  vou,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
T  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 


NEW  JERSEY  POULTRVFFARijliJ0<\Ve 

handle  the  best.  A.  Wurr.n  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  UU-J^S.Srj&S 

Ings — halfway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
ten  miles  from  Trenton,  on  main  line  of  Rending 
railroad.  For  particulars  address.  THE  LYNCH 
AGENCY,  LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


GET  A  30  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


isk . 


will  give  it  to  you 


■’ii  Tt  v  When  you  buy  a  roof,  buy  one  that  you  know  will  last  as  long  as  the  build- 

-’N\  itself  lasts.  Get  a  Sykes'  roof,  good  all  the  way  through,  made  in  our  own 

KN  \  mills,  and  sold  direct  to  you. 

-Nli/  Free  Sample 
Free  Estimate 


We  will  gladly  send  samples  of 
our  roofing  and  furnish  you  free  es¬ 
timates  ox  complete  cost.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  send  us  size  of  build¬ 
ing,  length  of  ridge,  length  of  raft¬ 
ers,  ana  you  will  promptly  receive 
samples  and  estimate. 


Our  30- Year  Guaranteed  Galvanized  Roofing 

is  made  in  our  own  mi'*  ,9olutely  best  selected  Nyu  24  gauge  basic  open 

hearth  metal,  with  a:  ,  avy  tight  COATING  OF  GALVANIZE  AND  PURE 

TIN.  This  is  the  greatly routing  made.  Ask  us  for  Price  List  No.  60  and  full  details 

Syke*  Standard  Galvanized  or  Painted  Roofing 

This  is  absolutely  without  doubt  the  best  low  priced  roofing  made  anywhere.  It 
is  the  roofing  on  which  we  made  our  great  reputation.  Its  low  price  and  extreme¬ 
ly  high  quality  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  make  it  in  our  own  mills  and  sell  it 
direct  with  but  one  profit  instead  of  half  a  dozen.  Made  of  high  grade  open  hearth 
metal  with  heavy  coating  of  galvanize.  Full  details  and  Price  List  No.  206  free. 
We  also  make  galvanized  shingles  for  houses 


Established  1877 

IVe  make  the  best  metal  roofing  in  the  world,  and  this  claim  has  never  been  successfully  challenged 

SYKES  METAL  LATH  AND  ROOFING  COMPANY 
516  River  Road  Warren,  Ohio 
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FEEDING  POTATOES  TO  FARM  ANIMALS  Variations  In  Animals. — We  are  up 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. — Un-  a£ains*  a  little  different  potato  proposi- 
der  the  present  market  conditions,  ^ion  ypar  than  ever  before,  as  we 

and  considering  the  future  from  the  crop  ^ad  quite  a  proportion  of  the  crop  that 
reports  and  the  apparent  demand  for  po-  was  refused  when  taken  to  market  be¬ 


ta  toes.  this  crop  will  probably  run  low  in 
price  through  the  season.  It  might  be 
well  then  for  the  farmer  to  consider  their 
feeding  value  and  the  best  animals  to  con¬ 
sume  them.  During  all  the  years  that  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  raised  at  “The  Pines*' 
there  have  many  years,  when  similar  con¬ 
ditions  have  existed,  and  we  have  fed 
lots  of  them  to  all  kinds  of  farm  stock 
with  excellent  results.  We  remember 
about  18  years  ago  we  were  overstocked, 
and  there  was  no  market.  We  were 
then  feeding  our  full  number  of  cows 
for  butter-making  and.  expert  testimony 
to  the  contrary,  we  resolved  to  try  them 
to  take  a  part  of  the  grain  ration.  The 
feeding  was  begun  with  much  care  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increased  until 
each  cow  was  getting  about  40  pounds 
a  day.  the  ration  of  eornmeal  having 
been  decreased  accordingly.  To  our  sur¬ 
prise,  the  yield  of  milk  held  up  well  and 
the  quantity  of  butterfat  didn’t  decrease. 
After  the  second  churning  the  butter  was 
subjected  to  an  expert  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  of  hue  flavor  and  given  a  high 
score.  I  have  an  idea  the  cows  were 
not  getting  quite  as  much  feed  with  the 
potato  diet  as  they  were  with  eornmeal, 
hut  because  of  the  effect  of  the  succu- 


canse  they  were  too  large.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  feeding  these  with  the  other  culls 
and  still  without  cutting.  I  watched  a 
cow  master  one  of  the  largest  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  she  did  it  without  trouble  and 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  animal  as  to  taste  and  general 
characteristics  has  much  to  do  with  the 
effect  of  food  upon  the  system  and  this 
should  be  studied  by  the  feeder  in  every 
instance.  One  of  the  fattest  animals  we 
ever  killed  was  a  cow  that  was  fattened 
wholly  on  raw  potatoes. 

Feeding  Combinations. — As  to  the 
best  combinations  of  feeds  to  be  given 
with  potatoes  it  may  be  said  that  for  the 
dairy  cow  the  grain  ration  should  be  of 
the  heavy  concentrates;  for  the  growing 
heifer  or  steer,  if  no  silage  is  fed  and 
there  are  potatoes  enough,  they  will  suffice 
alone,  even  if  some  low-ground  hay  or 
straw  is  fed;  if  silage  is  fed,  the  pota¬ 
toes  should  be  supplemented  with  a  small 
ration  of  bran ;  for  horses  and  colts,  oats 
should  be  the  supplemental  ration.  To 
some,  an  article  of  this  kind  may  not 
seem  complete  without  an  attempt  to  tell 
the  exact  value  per  bushel  for  feeding, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  done  as  the  kinds 
of  food  at  hand,  the  kind  of  animal,  the 


lenee  in  the  potatoes  on  the  digestibility  judgment  of  the  feeder,  are,  really,  the 
of  the  other  foods,  the  condition  of  the  controlling  factors  in  determining  the 
animals  improved  and  they  took  on  the  value  of  any  feed  or  combination  of  feeds, 
appearance  of  pasture  fed  animals.  It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  com- 

Cookino  Not  Required  For  Cows. —  pare  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes  with 
At  that  time  we  learned  that  there  was  other  root  crops  on  which  we  have  con- 
no  value  in  a  boiled  potato  for  a  cow  or  siderable  literature  and  with  which  many 
a  young  animal  there  was  not  in  a  raw  farmers  are  comparatively  familiar.  Re- 
one,  and  that  they  would  eat  as  many  of  ferring  to  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  22  we 
the  uncooked  as  they  would  of  the  cooked  find  the  following:  “It  will  be  remem- 
ones.  Another  thing  that  came  to  us  bered  that  one  of  the  primary  functions 
was  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  ne-  of  food  is  to  produce  heat  for  the  body 
eessary  to  cut  or  pulp  them  in  order  to  and  energy  for  work.  The  value  of  food 
feed  them  with  safety,  that  it  was  be-  for  this  purpose  is  measured  in  heat  units 
cause  an  animal  was  disturbed  when  eat-  or  calories  and  is  calculated  from  the 
ing  that  it  got  choked,  and  the  practice  nutrients  digested.”  Then  follows  a  ta- 
■  >f  feeding  (hem  whole  has  been  contin-  ble  from  which  we  learn  that  the  potato 
lied  to  this  day  without  loss  from  choking,  has  31,360  calories  and  is  followed  by  the 
Nutritive  Value. — In  nutritive  ratio  roots  in  the  following  order:  beets,  1S,- 
the  potato  does  not  differ  particularly  004;  carrots,  16,009;  ruta-bagas,  16,- 
from  corn  meal;  that  of  the  former  being  407;  turnips,  13,086;  mangel-wurzels,  12- 
1  : 1 1 .5  and  the  latter  1  :11.0.  It  there-  888.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  potato  has 
fore  follows  that  they  can  be  made  to  nearly  twice  as  much  feeding  value  as  its 
take  the  place  of  eornmeal  better  than  nearest  competitor,  the  beet,  and  nearly 
any  other  grain  ration.  If  the  farmer  three  times  as  much  as  the  poorest,  the 
is  not  feeding  silage  the  potato  can  be  mangel-wurzel.  n.  walker  mo  keen. 
fed  to  most  excellent  advantage  to  take  Maine, 
its  place,  furnishing  succulence  and  food 
value  at  the  same  time.  When  fed  to 
take  the  place  of  silage  it  may  be  given 
in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  six  pounds  of  silage;  25  pounds 

O 

of  silage.  Potatoes  are  of  equal  value 
as  feed  for  horses  and  colts  as  for  cows 
ind  young  cattle,  supplying  food,  keep¬ 
ing  the  bowels  open  and  improving  the 
general  appearance  of  the  animal.  A  feed 


How  to  Feed  Potatoes. 

POTATOES  that  have  been  stored  in 
Livingston  County  since  last  Fall 
awaiting  a  better  market  have  now  been 
f  potatoes  taking  the  place  of  30  pounds  found  available  for  farm  use  in  a  way 

that  promises  a  substantial  profit  on  the 
crop.  All  the  present  market  offers  is  30 
cents  per  bushel  in  any  quantity,  and  this 
ridiculous  figure  the  farmers  were  not 
disposed  to  accept.  A  way  has  boon 
"f  four  quarts  twice  a  week  may  be  given  found  to  prepare  the  tubers  with  but  lit- 
flie  horse  at  hard  work,  while  the  idle  tie  trouble  so  that  the  sheep  can  be  in- 
horse  or  the  growing  colt  will  be  bene-  dueed  to  eat  them.  A  bushel  of  raw  po- 
fited  by  a  feed  of  that  amount  every  day.  tatoes  is  dumped  on  the  barn  floor  and 
Boiling  Lor  Swine.  For  swine  the  each  potato  is  stamped  upon  once.  Then 
potato  must  be  boiled  for  best  results,  as  five  pounds  of  ground  feed  is  sprinkled 
not  enough  of  the  raw  potatoes  will  be  over  the  potatoes  and  the  whole  mixture 


eaten  to  keep  them  thriving.  Let  them 
he  boiled  and  mixed  with  eornmeal  while 
still  hot,  for  fattening  swine  and  for 
the  growing  pig  they  may  be  mixed  with 
wheat  middlings  or  ground  oats  in  the 
•same  way.  Store  hogs  may  be  wintered 
almost  entirely  on  raw  potatoes  if  they 


is  placed  back  in  the  bushel  measure. 
The  time  required  for  the  mixing  is 
scarcely  three  minutes,  and  the  mixture 
is  eaten  readily  by  sheep  that  have  al¬ 
ways  refused  whole  potatoes. 

It  is  computed  that  the  food  equivalent 
of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  so  prepared  is 


have  warm  quarters  and  the  run  of  the  50  cents  worth  of  coarse  fodder  or  70 
horse  manure  with  the  corn  that  would  cents  worth  of  grain.  The  farmers 
fie  thrown  on  it  to  keep  them  working,  around  Geneseo  who  are  putting  the 
omparing  the  actual  feeding  value  of  method  in  practice  declare  that  they  are 
the  potato  with  eornmeal  we  find  that  it  easily  getting  50  cents  return  per  bushel 
takes,  practically,  five  pounds  of  the  po-  on  their  potatoes  when  it  is  considered 
tato  to  equal  one  pound  of  the  eornmeal;  that  they  do  not  have  to  haul  the  tubers 
comparing  them  with  wheat  bran  we  find  to  market  or  haul  feed  home  for  the 
that  3%  pounds  will  suffice,  while  with  sheep.  Potatoes  make  the  only  crop  this 
it  will  take  four  pounds.  The  above  season  that  the  farmers  did  not  win  out 
is  computed  from  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  on.  When  wheat  reached  the  high  figure 
1'  ceding'  but  every  chemist,  as  well  as  of  $1.65  many  of  the  farmers  began  sell- 
••very  farmer,  knows  that  it  is  not  quite  ing  their  crop.  Others  are  holding  for 
fair  to  compare  a  succulent,  palatable  a  $2  market.  Beans  have  reached  $3  50 
.ood  with  a  dry  one  simply  on  its  analy-  per  bushel  and  the  crop  in  this  county 
•us,  as  the  balance  is  always  in  favor  of  was  good  this  year.  a.  h  p 

the  former.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FARM  NEWS. 

Western  farmers  suffer  damage  from 
soil  blowing,  and  the  most  practical 
method,  Kansas  advises,  is  to  list  one  or 
two  furrows  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
rods  at  right  angles  to  the  wind.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  fields  of  wheat  were  saved  in  this 
way  in  1014.  Straw  spread  thinly  over 
the  ground  will  usually  do  to  prevent 
blowing  if  it  is  partly  pressed  into  the 
soil  by  a  sub  surface  packer  or  a  dull  disk 
set  straight. 

The  glass  silo  is  the  latest,  aud  48 
milk  bottles  have  been  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  Prof.  C.  O.  Swanson  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  .  They  have  been  used  to  test  out 
certain  theories  regarding  silage,  and 
Prof.  Swanson  believes  that  Alfalfa  finely 
cut.  tightly  packed,  will  make  good  silage. 

Kansas  is  the  greatest  sorghum  State 
in  United  States,  and  out  of  the  105 
counties  of  the  State  in  05  sorghum  is  a 
more  profitable  crop  than  corn.  The  pro¬ 
tein  in  sorghum  is  in  its  leaves,  and  Kan¬ 
sas  Orange  cane  is  the  best  variety  for 
Eastern  or  Central  Kansas.  Sumac  sor¬ 
ghum  does  best  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  Freed  in  the  extreme 
west  part  of  the  State. 

The  directors  of  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America  have  resolved  that  when  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
destroy  Percherons,  the  sentiment  of  the 
organization  is  that  breeders  should  be 
reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion  of  such  animals  destroyed. 

F.  L.  Allen  of  Ohio  contends  that  there 
is  necessity  of  an  organization  among 
maple  sugar  producers  with  view  to 
standardizing  the  product,  and  putting  it 
on  the  market  under  trade  names  that 
would  he  a  guarantee  of  its  purity  and 
grade.  He  says  that  cooperation,  organ¬ 
ization  and  standardization  would  do  for 
the  Eastern  sugar  maker  what  they  have 
done  for  the  Western  fruit  grower. 

^  The  extension  department  of  Purdue 
University  reached  over  a  million  people 
in  1014,  and  more  than  25,000  boys  and 
girls  were  enrolled  in  the  home  project 
club  work. 

.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  de¬ 
vised  a  new  plan  for  destroying  the  in¬ 
sects  in  imported  seed.  Briefly  stated 
the  seed  is  placed  in  a  chamber  where  a 
partial  vacuum  has  been  created.  Into 
this  vacuum  is  driven  a  quantity  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas.  Another  gas  which 
has  been  used  is  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  use  of  a  vacuum 
gives  a  very  rapid  treatment;  only  a 
short  time  being  required  to  kill  all  in¬ 
sects  without  any  injury  to  the  seed.  A 
bulletin  upon  the  subject  has  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Do  you  want  to  protect  your  seed  from 
the  ravages  of  birds  and  mice  ?  Do  you 
want  to  prevent  decay  of  your  seed  in 
over-moist  soil — destroy  parasites  which 
cause  blight  and  smut,  and  get  a  marked 
increase  in  the  yield  of  your  grain  fields? 
Then,  simply  moisten  your  seed  with  CORBIN.  At  a 
cost  of  less  than  10c  an  acre  your  corn  is  protected.  You 
should  use  Corbin  on  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  oats,  peas  and  millet. 

COR  DIN  is  a  preventative  of  stinking  smut.  Experi¬ 
ments  on  wheat  showed  on  one  plot  not  treated  with 
Corbin.  300  burnt  heads  in  120  sq.  ft.  On  plot  of  120 
sq.  ft.  treated  with  Corbin  the  wheat  was  free  from  smut. 

10c  an  acre  Protects  Corn 
30c  an  acre  Protects  Wheat 

Can  you  afford  not  to  use  Corbin  this  year  when  grain 
will  bring  such  good  prices f  At  little  cost  you  can  insure 
a  bigger  crop.  Send  us  SI  and  we  will  tend  you  a  quart 
can  of  Corbin — enough  for  10  acres  of  corn.  We  sell  ii 
on  a  guarantee.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we  claim,  return 
the  can  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

♦ 

Albert  T.  Otto 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

1878  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK 
CITY 


"Waterproof  and  Watertight” 

Waterproofing  for  silos,  cellars,  and  all  kinds 
of  foundation  work.  Cellars  and  storehouses 
made  dry.  Inexpensive  and  simple.  Lotus 
help  you  with  your  problems. 

WAVERLY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  “,'s£r 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  wmk. 

C  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Sliifl.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N  Y. City 

Do 


you  need  Farm  Help? 

Wo  havu  many  able-bodte'l  yonng  men,  both  with  ami  wit  bout 
fanning  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  taring.  If  you  tu*e«i  a 
good,  Intelligent,  *ober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Our*  In 
a  philanthropic  organization  anti  wo  make  no  charge  to  cm 
plover  or  employee. 

Onr  object  lx  to  encourage  fanning  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AO  It  1C  l  LTURAL  SOCIETY 
17<*  Second  Avenue  flow  York  Ciiv 


Cow  Profits  Book  Free 

Send  Name  On  Postal  Now 

Tells  how  to  get  more  butter  fat  and 
better  grade  butter  fat.  Shows  how  to 
make  more  profit  from  every  cow.  Gives 
you  interesting  and  'valuabl  e  information 
that 'will  help  you  make  your  farm  pay  better . 

Every  page  tells  about  a  gold  mine  on  your  farm 

and  shows  you  honu  to  get  its  wealth. 

Illustrates  and  describes  complete 
line  of 

Cream  „ 
Separators 

Tells  most  astoundingseparator 
truths  ever  printed.  Quotes  prices 
from  $29.50up,  savesyou  $15.00 
to  $50.00  on  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  skimming  machine.  Proves  May¬ 
nard  strength,  reliability, 
durability.  Tells  why  no 
other  machine  skims  so 
thoroughly  or  is  so  easy  to 
turn.  Absolute  proof  that  it’s 
the  most  sanitary,  easiest 
cleaned  cream  separator 
In  oil  the  world’s  history. 

Wonderful  One- 
Piece  Aluminum 
Skimming  Device 


Revolutionized  cream  separat¬ 
ing.  Skims  every  drop  of  milk 
eight  separate  limes — gets  every 
trace  of  butter  fat.  One-piece  con- 
struction  no  discs  to  rust  or  adjust. 
Put  back  r/g-AY  with  your  eyes  shut.  Made 
of  Aluminum  — can’?  rust.  Grease  and 
milk  s.ime  do  not  stick  to  it.  Washed  in  a 
minute.  Needs  no  wiping.  Doesn't  retain 
odors.  Greatest  invention  in  all  separator 
history.  Think  how  much  work  and  time  it 
saves  twice  a  day,  every  day.  Think  how 
xrnicb  extra  butter  fat  it  gets  for  you  I 

Get  Our  Low  Prices  and  Book  Free 

ma,  |Lft  U5.ng?1  y°?  h°,W  you  can  Ret  ,he  siz«  Maynard  you 
want,  for  60  days  trial,  without  sending  us  a  cent.  Pay  only 

ex nense  CC1q  6  kccP  *be  machine— otherwise  return  at  our 
expense.  Send  name  on  postal  card  now.  Just  say,  “Send 
Separator  Book  Free.”  Address  as  below  - 


What  users  say: 

One-third  more  butter 

John Piechota, Nashville.  111., writes: 
'The  Maynard  is  working  fine.  We 
are  making  one-third  more  butter 
from  the  same  cows  and  get  5  cts. 
more  per  pound.  We  like  our  May¬ 
nard  better  every  day.** 

Equals  $65  machines 

Win.  Carmichael,  Glen  Eastern.  W. 
Va.t  writes:  "My  Maynard  Cream 
Separator  gives  perfect  satisfaction, 
I  believe  it  equals  other  machines 
selling  here  for  $65.00/ * 

Neighbor  orders  one 

Mrs.  Coats,  Gallatin,  Mo.,  writes : 
"Wo  think  the  Maynard  is  great. 
We  have  owned  and  used  a  . . .  .  as 
well  as  an  ....  but  think  the  Maynard 
beats  them  all.  One  of  our  neighbors 
brought  in  his  milk  here  and  sepa¬ 
rate  it.  ^  He  liked  the  Maynard  go 
well  lie  is  ordering  one  today." 

Best  in  Community 

W.  M.  Schifller,  Swoope,  Va.  writes: 
"The  Maynard  arrived  several  weeks 
ago  iu  good  shape,  I  bciei  ve  I  have  the 
best  separator  in  this  community.  ” 

Hundreds  of  other  letters  from  users 
prove  Maynard  quality.  Priccsspeak 
for  the  wonderful  value. 


. . . 
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The  Henyard. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Chickens. 

THAT  the  egg-laying  contests  produce 
good  results  and  are  of  great  value 
to  poultrymen,  goes  without  saying. 
This  fact  has  been  emphasized  so  many 
times  that  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
time  and  space  to  reiterate  it.  lint  as 
there  is  no  absolute  good  in  this  world, 
will  the  reader  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
the  egg-laj’ing  contests  produce  some  evil 
as  well  as  good?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  is  a  craze  now  for  eggs  from  hens 
with  a  250  or  even  300-egg  record,  as  if 
all  that  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to 
become  a  successful  poultryman  is  to  get 
the  Harron  stock  or  the  Lincoln  stock? 
To  be  sure,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent, 
experienced  poultryman  the  Barron  stock 
may  prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment, 
but  will  it  be  of  any  use  to  a  man  with 
no  experience  or  no  ability  in  the  poultry 
line?  Tom  Barron’s  stock  is  the  result 
of  the  man  behind  the  chickens.  The 
same  stock  in  the  hands  of  another  man 
will  soon  degenerate  and  become  scrubs. 
Because  Mr.  Barron  is  a  wonderful 
chicken  man,  does  it  follow  that  every 
man  can  become  a  Torn  Barron?  I  low 
many  Tom  Barrons  are  there  in  the 
world?  Perhaps  no  more  than  there  are 
Shakespeares  or  Darwins  or  Emersons. 

It  may  be  said  that  knowledge  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  man,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  intelligent 
man  should  fail  in  the  poultry  business; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  we  must  deal  with 
facts,  not  with  theories,  and  we  know 
that  hundreds  of  intelligent  men  fail  in 
the  chicken  business,  a’though  they  may 
be  successful  in  some  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  my  own  neighborhood  there  is 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  who  for 
the  last  eight  or  10  years  made  a  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  to  become  a  poultryman,  and 
succeeded  in  discovering  that  he  was 
wasting  time  and  money.  I  know  an¬ 
other  man  who  took  a  course  in  poultry 
husbandry  at  Cornell  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  yet  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for 
him  to  raise  chickens.  As  Elbert  Wake- 
man  says  on  page  212.  “A  few  men  can 
get  200  eggs  per  hen,  but  099  in  3000  do 
not  get  even  100  per  hen.” 

The  writer  of  these  lines  is  by  no 
means  a  novice ;  he  has  been  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  for  eight  years  and,  perhaps, 
can  be  called  a  successful  poultryman, 
but  he  knows  his  limitations,  and  while 
he  may  succeed  with  the  Barron  stock,  he 
doubts  very  much  whether  he  would  ever 
become  a  Tom  Barron.  I  do  not  want 
to  discourage  any  man.  It  may  be  well 
enough  to  experiment  and  see  what  we 
can  accomplish.  But  let  us  keep  our  feet 
on  solid  ground  and  not  expect  wonder¬ 
ful  results.  Mr.  Wakeman  says:  ‘‘Get 
down  to  facts,  not  to  freaks.”  Perhaps 
“freaks”  is  not  the  right  word,  for  the 
record  presented  by  Tom  Barron  and 
other  poultrymen  cannot  be  called  a 
“freak,”  it  is  the  result  of  their  special 
ability,  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  desire  to 
deprive  them  of  any  praise  or  glory  that 
is  due  to  them  ;  but  let  the  average  man 
try  to  emulate  them,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

CI.KMENS  P.  BEBYLSON. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Silver-laced  Wyandotte*. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  for  exhibition, 
as  regards  feather  markings,  head  points 
and  the  like?  Is  there  a  National  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte  Club,  and  if  so,  where 
would  I  be  able  to  get  one  of  their  an¬ 
nual  catalogues?  h.  a.  c. 

The  old  standard  gives  the  following 
description.  The  new  standard,  which 
was  to  have  been  ready  in  January,  is 
promised  now  in  March. 

Head. — Plumage  silvery  white,  each 
feather  having  a  black  stripe  tapering  to 
a  point  near  the  end  of  the  feather.  Beak, 
dark  corn  color  shading  to  _  yellow  at 
point.  Eyes,  red  or  bay.  Face,  comb, 
wattles,  ear  lobes,  all  bright  red. 

Neck. — Silvery  white  with  black  stripe 
clear  through  each  feather  tapering  to 
a  point  near  the  extremity  of  feather, 
under  color  dark  slate. 

Back. — Silvery  white,  saddle  silvery 
white  with  black  stripe  through  each 
feather,  having  a  tapering  diamond 
shaped  centre  of  white ;  under  color  dark 
slate. 

Breast.— Web  of  feathers  black,  with 
large  oval-shaped  white  centres  free  from 
black  or  brown,  lacing  lustrous  black, 
sharply  defined  and  free  from  white  edg¬ 
ing;  under  color,  dark  slate.  Body  and 
Huff — Body,  web  of  feathers  black,  with 
oval  white  centres.  Fluff,  dark  slate 
powdered  with  gray. 

Wings. — Primaries  black,  lower  edge 
white;  secondaries  black,  lower  half  of 
outer  web  white,  with  a  narrow  black 
edging,  wider  at  tip ;  wing  coverts  upper 
web  black,  lower  web  white,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  black  strip  along  the  edge  that 
widens  as  it  approaches  the  tip,  forming 
a  double  bar  of  laced  feathers  across 
wing.  Wing  bows  silvery  white;  under 
color,  dark  slate. 

Tail. — Glossy  black,  great  coverts 
glossy  black ;  lesser  coverts  black,  with 
edging  of  white. 

Legs  and  Toes. — Thighs  black  or  dark 
slate,  powdered  with  gray ;  laced  feathers 
desirable.  Shanks  and  toes  yellow. 

The  above  is  the  description  of  the 
male.  The  female  does  not  differ  enough 
to  waste  time  and  space  for  description. 


A  full  description  of  every  breed  can  be 
found  in  “The  Standard  of  Perfection,” 
for  sale  by  all  poultry  magazines.  Price, 
$2.  Henry  Steinmesh,  Market  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  secretary  of  the  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte  Club. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 

Origin  of  White  Wyandottes;  Trap-nests. 

1.  What  was  the  foundation  of  the 
White  Wyandotte  breed?  I  was  told  by  a 
poultryman  they  were  crossed  with  the 
Black  Langshan.  2.  Can  you  give  me  de¬ 
scription  of  the  trap-nest?  Is  there  a 
patent  on  them?  c.  G. 

Elba,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Wyandottes  originated  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  the  original  variety  was  the  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte.  One  authority  says 
this  breed  resulted  from  a  mixture  of 
Buff  Cochin,  Sebright  Hamburg  and  Dark 
Brahma  blood.  There  are  eight  varieties 
of  Wyandottes  now.  Some  of  these  are 
“sports”  from  the  Silvers,  others  were 
made  by  various  crosses. 

2.  There  are  patented  trap-nests,  but 
one  <-f  the  simplest  and  best  was  invented 
by  Prof.  Stoneburn  when  he  had  charge 
of  the  poultry  department  at  Storrs,  and 
given  to  the  public  by  him.  It  is  the 
kind  now  used  at  the  contest.  This  trap- 
nest  consists  of  a  box  open  at  the  front 
end  with  a  swinging  door  held  up  partly 
by  .a  catch.  The  catch  hangs  loosely  on  a 
screw  which  holds  it  to  the  inside  of  the 
box.  When  the  door  — made  of  thin  light 
wood — is  pushed  inward,  the  catch  is 
raised  until  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door 
rests  on  the  square  jog  of  the  catch.  The 
bottom  of  the  door  is  not  so  high  but 
that  the  hen  lifts  it  a  little  with  her 
back  when  she  steps  into  the  nest,  and 
the  inside  end  of  the  catch  being  the 
heaviest  half  of  it.  the  catch  immedi¬ 
ately  drops  and  lets  tin*  door  swing  to 
the  fro  t,  against  a  button  on  the  edge 
of  the  box.  This  button  prevents  the  door 
from  being  pushed  out  in  front  by  the 
hen.  The  catch,  when  it  falls,  rests  on 
a  stop,  a  nail,  screw  or  small  block  of 
wood,  so  placed  that  the  front  end  of 
the  catch  will  be  a  little  higher  than  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  This  prevents  the 
door  from  being  pushed  inward  by  an¬ 
other  hen.  The  nest  should  be  3.6  to  18 
inches  deep  from  front  to  rear,  14  inches 
high  and  about  12  inches  wide.  The  door 
must  swing  easily  on  wires  at  top.  This 
nest  does  not  require  any  “castings,”  it 
can  be  made  at  home  by  any  boy  with 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Bleached  Oats  for  Hens. 

Every  Winter  before  my  pullets  have 
laid  well,  but  this  Winter  they  have  laid 
very  poorly,  and  lately  I  have  found 
out  that  I  have  been  feeding  sulphured 
oats  since  September.  Would  that  cause 
them  not  to  lay  ?  They  laid  a  few  eggs 
and  stopped.  Will  it  hurt  the  hens  per¬ 
manently?  They  have  had  good  condi¬ 
tions  to  lay  under.  I’,  n. 

New  York. 

While  1  have  never  fed  them,  1  can 
see  no  reason  why  bleached  oats  should 
affect  fowls  deloteriouslv.  I  believe  that 
bleaching  oats  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
does  injure  their  germinating  properties 
and  renders  them  unlit  for  seed,  but  if 
there  is  any  evidence  that  it  injures  them 
for  feeding,  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

M.  B.  1>. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  edito.’ial  page. 


Jim 

"  Rohan, 
Pres.^ 


Champion 


Belle  City 

GET  the  whole  wonderful  story  of  the  Belle  City’s 
World’s  Championship  Hatches  in  my  great  Free  Book, 
"Hatching  Facts.”  Tno  winners  of  the  21  World’s 
Championship  Hatches  tell  the  story  of  their  money-mak¬ 
ing,  prize-winning  success  in  their  own  words.  Book 
gives  you  full  information,  facts,  proofs  and  particulars 
about  highpercentage  hatches  everywhere  with  World’s 
Champion  Belle  City  hatching  outfits.  827,000  in  use. 

Write  f  or “Hatching  Facts”  Today 
A  Postal  Brings  It 

It  tells  everything:.  Illustrates  the  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Brooder  in  actual  colors— shows  what  makes  the  Belle 
City  the  21  Times  World’s  Champion  prives  facts  about 
hatching  success,  bigger  and  better  than  you  have  ever 
heard  of  before.  Book  gives 


] 


Vly  $800.00  Gold  Offers 

re’s  the  greatest  chance  Get  this 

;ver  had  to  make  money  » — «. 

a  hatching  outfit.  Con¬ 
tis  so  easy  every  man, 
an,  boy  or  girl  may  re- 
i  biggest  pay.  Book 
i  full  particularsof  my 
3  months’  Home  Test 
■,  my  10  year  money 
guaranty  andmy  low 
s.  Freight  prepaid, 
fter  the  gold.  Don’t 
inybody  get  ahead 
ou.  I  ship  quick 
.  Buffalo,  Kansas 
Minneapolis  or 
tie.  Write  now. 


Belle  City  Incubator  Ci-  Box  43  Racine,  W 


148  Chicks  From  ISO  Eggs 

Osceola.  Mo. 

t  Barely  praise  the  Sure  Hatch  incubators.  I  have  a  150  egg  size.  The  first  setting 
I  put  in  152  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time.  I 
got  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma¬ 
chine  the  past  two  years.  Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  for  any  money. 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  1  beat  them  all.  NELLIE  GARDNER 


Women  and  children  find 
it  easy  to  succeed  with 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


Frank  Hammond 
President 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE  ^ 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 

help  you  to  succeed. 
1 1  tells  all  abou  t  how 
to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus¬ 
trations.  Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 

Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  so  built  that  it  can’t  go 
wrong.  Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.  We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  thatare  very  easily  followed. 

We  guarantee  it  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.  Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  is  a  quality  machine  in  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  if  it  Is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  bring  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full_  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Box  44  ,Fremont,Neb. 


Wisconsin  Wins  In  Dig  Hatching  Contests 

130  Egg 


Incubator 

150  Chick  Brooder 
both  For 
4  A  Freight  Paid 
East  of  Rockies 
180  Egg  Incubator 
nd  Brooder  *12 


Wisconsin  Incubators  won  In  1910.  1911,  1912,  1913  and 
1914  in  National  Hatching  Contests— Thousand  of  machines  com¬ 
peting.  Catalog  tells  all  about  it  — and  why  Wisconsins  are  winners. 

If  ordered  together  — 

BOTH  MACHINES  $10— Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Wisconsins  have  hot  water  heat,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between, 
double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery 
under  tray.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermom¬ 
eters,  lamps,  egg- testers,  all  set-up,  ready  to  use  when  you  get  them. 
Incubators  finished  in  natural  color  showing  high-grade  Calif.  Redwood 
lumber  we  use— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap  material.  Send  for  catalog  and  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of  the  material,  then  you  can  compare  it  with  the  kind  others  use. 
If  you  will  do  this  we  know  you  will  order  a  Wisconsin.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  104  Racine,  Wis. 


WILLIAM 


150  EGG  INCUBATOR 


.Greatest  sensation  in  all  Incubatorhistory.  Best 
machine  for  those  just  starting.  Has  every¬ 
thing  a  perfect  hatch  needs.  Hot  air  beat; 
double  wafer  regulator;  thermometer;  egg 
trays;  egg  tester;  perfect  lamp;  roomy 
nursery.  Hatches  every  hatchable  egg. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee. 

WRITE  POSTAL  TODAY 

Get  our  book  and  complete  desciption  o! 
this  and  other  William  Incubator  Bargains. 


I’S’SVvl  before  you  pay 


THE  UNITED  FACTOR 


Thi9  135-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
ihipped  anywhere  on  30  days’  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 
$045  Pays  for  DOTH  If  Sat- 
^  iafactory  When  Tested 
No  other  such  open  liberal  offer 
a«  thia,  because  no  other  outfit 
equals  the  UNITO.  Incubator 
hot  water; Brooder  hot  air.  Both 
galvanized  iron.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed .  W e  take  all  the  risk 
-send  for  full  details.  Address 

CO.  Bo?531  Cleveland,  O 


Hatches  Every  Chick 

Poultry  raisers  ought  to  follow  the  simple  and 
easy  Buckeye  system  which  positively  hatches 
every  lmtcliable  egg.  How  to  make  $200  a  sen 
son  with  one  incubator,  that  costs  $7.50,  is  fully 
explained  in  a  most  interesting  book  which  will 
lie  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  render  who  men¬ 
tions  this  paper.  Every  one  should  write  today 
for  tills  valuable  free  book  to 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  633  Euclid  Ave  .  Springfield.  0. 


mi 

Both  are  made  of 

'  I't  Calif.  Redwood.  2QKJ1  Mil 
IJ  Incubator  is  cov-  4 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  1 
iron;  has  triple  walls, 
copper  tank,  nursery,  lir". 

lermometer,  ready  to  Lx  x-  r_--— ’fegjjjai 
’  TRIAL— money  back  if 
e  for  FREE  Catalog  Now.  "WfTL 

IbTDR  CO..  Dcotl  1 1  Bocine.Wis/ESsSP^  (2)  | 

FrelghtPald 

East  of 

the  Rockies 

^gg  tester,  t 
B  use.  80  DAYS 
1  notO.K.  Writ 

I]  IRONCLAD  INCUt 

Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  IE  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

NETTING. 


Write  for  BARGAIN  PRICES 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

S  Cortland!  Street,  New  York 


THE  ONLY  COLONY  BROODER 
HEATED  BY  HOT  WATER 

Absolute  perfection  in  brooder  construction.  An  inex¬ 
pensive.  portable  machine  which  combines  all  the 
economy  and  convenience  of  small  brooders  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  most  expensive  hot-water  pipe  systems. 

The  Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder 

will  lighten  your  labor,  cut  your  expenses,  save  worry 
and  raise  your  chicks  with  the  least  mortality.  We 
guarantee  this — “Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.” 

The  Blue  Hen  will  give  the  best  of  ^service  for  years 
because  of  its  superior  construction.  Free  from  fire  risk- 
burns  coal— temperature  automatically  regulated — simple 
and  inexpensive  to  operate — turns  trying  work  into 
pleasure. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  dependable  book  on 
chick-growing.  Mailed  free. 

WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Drawer  37  Lancaster.  Penna. 


THE  HILL  SELF -FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 
1 1  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  fire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  ait- 
under  all  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  fitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of  the  brooder  that  selves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HOUGHTON  FARM 

Has  300  good  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns  to 

spare.  Pen  of  6  Hens  and  Cockerel,  ?J0 :  pen  of 
12  Hens  and  Cockerel,  SIS.  Also  100  pure  Barron’s 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns_  to  spare.  Choice  pen  of  6 
1  lens  and  Cockerel,  £15.  Single  Cockerels,  S3  to  515. 

S.  R.  LEWIS,  Manager,  MOUNTAINVILLE,  N.  Y. 

200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators:  12.000 
chicks  per  week  after  February  lath ;  only  No.  1, high- 
class  chicks  shipped:  New  England's  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  ‘Everlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices:  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  •  Box  240-E,  Mothuen,  Mass. 

BARRON’S  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  IMPORTED  DIRECT  from  bis  best-layiiigstoclc. 
Also  Wyc.koff  strain.  All  stock  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  bred  to  lay.  Any  number  strong  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs,  bully  guaranteed.  Choice  Cocks 
and  Cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars  free. 
It,  T.  EWING,  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

I’u re  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272- egg 
lien.  Eggs.  $3  per  15:  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  19U) mated  to  imported  Barron  cock. 
Pedigree:  dam.  248;  sire's  dam,  283.  Eggs.  $3  per  io. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Also  R.  1  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100. 
American  Leghorns,  $13  per  100.  All  hatching  eggs, 
$6  por  100.  Early  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 

catalogue.  WINSOR  FARM,  It.  F.  D.,  No. 
3,  Acuahnet  Station,  New  lied  ford,  Mass. 

POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION-  S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  CHICKS  FREE 
FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  One-half  blood  Barron 
cockerels,  descendents  of  258  and  2tI0-egg  Barron 
cooks,  mated  with  high-producing  hens:  no  pullets 
used.  Sisters  of  cockerels  have  averaged  over  50% 
WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cockerels, $3.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  Hall.Wallinoforil,  Conn. 

LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  tiro  egg-laying  contest,.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

DAY  OLD  CHECKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Bellmoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 

S,  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  f2ry0rm0sleolheecnsteond 

RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  mature  cockerels 
from  Voting's  and  Barron's  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  size,  and  90% 
t'-rtile.  $7  a  100:  $i)(l  a  1.000.  Inspection  invited. 

The  Nissequogue  Farm,  St.  Janies  P.  0.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TomBarron’s  ISIxEi 

Hatching  eggs.  248-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  Stock  guaranteed.  Jay  II.  Ernisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  lrondequoit,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write H  a  Mil, tux  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

G  E  T  C  r*  WIlifA  I  prrhnrn  hatching  eggs  and 

your  VYnite  Legnorn  ,,abv  chfcks  from  a 

vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain.  Bred  for  years. 

"  nte  101  Pope  Poultry  Farm  i  r^n -au’ 
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prices. 
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Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world's  best-laying 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


Lady 


Cornell  Strain  8-  C~  W-  .  Leghorns 


eggs  for  hatching.  Flock 
headed  bygra  ndsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  Official 
record  was  257  eegs.  Eggs.  $5.  100:  $1.  15.  Cliix 
after  May  15.  $12. 100.  S.  L.  Pur  die,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  % 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Rouen 
Duck  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 

M.  F.  BOLT,  -  C'incinnatus,  New  York 


TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  )ien  leads  nil  contestants’ at  the  great  Missouri 
I  'ontest.  Write  fot  prices  on  hatching  eggs. 

P.  G.  Platt,  -  .  Wallingford,  Pa. 

Tom  Barron  Strain,  White  Leghorns 

from  258-egg  parentage.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100. 
Chicks,  $12  per  100. 

Lewis  Selleu,  -  -  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  i.  COLGATE’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Strong  vigorous  layers,  raised  on  free  range.  Send 
for  catalogue.  A.  15.  Colgate,  Vineland,  N.J, 

MADAU  ftUIABf  C~s-  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  B. 
rT8t4ll  VII  Vlll VlV v  Rocks.  The  Early  order 
gets  the  chick.  ORDER  at 
'•nee.  Also  Leghorn  cockerels,  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

avers.  Eggs.  $5— 100.  Chicks  a  specialty .  lOcts.  each. 

Sunshine  Poultry  Farm,  R  D.  No.  1,  Ridgely  Md. 


Cockerels-S.C.W. Leghorns 

large  and  heavy-laying  strain  $1  and  up. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gil  boa,  N.  Y 

Tom  Barron’s  I  pp-hnrns~IU|i,orte(1  direct-  243-200- 

luiil  UdllUII  8  LegllUini  CKIl  strain  Four  pullets 
■ayilig)  and  cockerel,  $15.  Eggs,  $8  per  100.  Chicks. 
$15  per  100.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Q  P  W  !  Offhnrnc- also  Ruby  Chix,  Hateh- 
Oi  u*  Hi  vC^nUillS  lngEggs.  Free  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  K.  Ducklings  and  eggs. 

Rocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for 
egg  production.  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Sprinus,  N.  Y. 

F.octc  fnr  Hafrliin  j — TTom  standard-bred  8.  O. 
E-e.gS  ior  naicmng  white  leghorns.  $5  per  100. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your  wants. 

PERKY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Fifteen  Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

or  hatching,  $1.  LISK,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

poll  SALE-150  DANISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
‘  UiGHOItN  COCKERELS.  $2  to  $3  each. 

THE  W.  H.  SCHROM  MODEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Berwyn,  Md. 

Baby  Chicks— White  1  Leghorns,  12c.  each. 

(Wyandottes,  15c.  each. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


Ailing  Pullet. 

Early  May  hatched  Wyandotte  pullet 
started  laying  November  21  and  laid  per¬ 
sistently  until  about  two  weeks  ago; 
showed  symptoms  of  trouble  with  vent 
as  though  trying  to  pass  something.  I 
found  her  one  night  unable  to  stand ; 
gave  her  two  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil 
and  injected  olive  oil  into  her  vent, 
which  helped  her.  although  she  has  never 
fully  recovered.  This  morning  I  found 
her  off  the  roost  and  staggering  around 
almost  helpless;  repeated  the  dose  as 
formerly.  As  to  her  condition  otherwise, 
her  comb  is  red,  eyes  bright,  eats  fairly 
well,  and  yesterday  was  singing  as 
though  she  wanted  to  lay  No  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  vent.  e.  ir.  t. 

New  York. 

This  pullet  is  suffering  from  a  more  or 
less  inflamed  condition  of  the  oviduct, 
due,  undoubtedly,  to  heavy  laying  under 
conditions  of  unnatural  confinement  and 
heavy  feeding.  Your  local  treatment  has 
been  good  and  about  all  that  you  can  do. 
else  is  to  relieve  her  from  something  of 
the  strain  that  has  been  put  upon  her 
physical  organism  by  lighter  feeding, 
with  less  meat,  or  other  stimulating 
foods,  and  by  giving  her  as  much  liberty 
as  possible.  Better  feed  her  by  herself 
for  a  time,  giving  soft  food  without  meat, 
plenty  of  green  food  and  no  condiments. 
As  she  does  not  possess  the  ability  to 
stand  up  under  heavy  laying,  I  should 
not  use  her  in  the  breeding  pen. 

M.  B.  D. 

Laying  Records. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  egg 
contest  report  in  your  issue  of  February 
G.  During  the  twelfth  week  440  Leghorns 
laid  765  eggs;  one  would  lay  1.739;  GOO 
would  lay  1,043.4;  my  GOO  laid  1,290 
eggs,  or  247  more  than  the  contest  hens 
(if  there  were  600  in  the  contest).  Last 
week’s  report  was  about  the  same.  Here’s 
my  flock  all  in  one  big  open  front  house, 
and  all  in  one  pen  (no  partitions).  The 
contest  Leghorns  are  the  choice  10  birds 
out  of  44  flocks.  Mine  are  GOO  carefully 
culled  birds  just  as  they  came  in  off 
the  range  last  Fall.  I  know  my  birds 
cannot  be  as  well  bred  (for  eggs)  as  the 
contest  birds,  so  I  am  left  to  wonder  if 
my  system  of  feeding  is  not  better  than 
theirs.  How  do  you  account  for  it? 

New  York.  a.  ii,  s. 

I  don’t.  There  are  some  things  about 
the  behavior  of  liens  for  which  I  can 
offer  an  excuse,  but  for  which  I  cannot 
account.  One  of  these  is  why  one  flock 
will  sometimes  lay  more  eggs  than  an¬ 
other  under  apparently  comparatively  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances.  We  are  apt,  in  such 
a  case,  to  seize  upon  one  feature  in  the 
care  or  feeding  which  differs  in  the  two 
flocks  and  say  here  is  the  occasion  of  the 
difference,  blit  subsequent  observation  is 
very  likely  to  compel  us  to  alter  our 
opinion  and  admit  again  that  we  are  at 
sea.  The  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
thing  about  your  record  is  that  your  600 
birds  are  all  in  one  flock.  This  will  come 
as  quite  a  shock  to  some  who  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  hens  must  be  divided 
into  small  flocks  if  they  are  to  do  good 
work.  A  striking  feature  in  the  evolution 
of  the  poultry  industry  is  the  growing 
ability  to  rear  large  flocks  of  young  chicks 
and  get  good  results  from  lax-ge  flocks  of 
mature  fowls.  m.  b.  d. 


Nests  for  Ducks. 


There  is  very  little  in  farm  papers 
about  ducks  and  suitable  nests,  or  con¬ 
veniences  for  their  egg  laying. 

Ilightstown,  N.  ,T.  v.  b.  h. 

The  question  of  providing  nests  for 
ducks  usually  arises  with  the  beginner. 
In  the  case  of  the  most  commonly  kept 
breeds  (lie  question  may  he  answered  by 
"Don  t.”  Pekins  have  had  the  nesting 
and  sitting  instincts  bred  out  of  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  ducks  usually 
drop  their  eggs  wherever  they  happen  to 
be.  The  other  breeds  usually  select  a  low 
place,  preferably  in  a  corner.  A  low  box 
over  which  the  ducks  might  stumble  is 
more  of  a  danger  than  a  help.  A  box 
too  high  to  stumble  over  with  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  side  would  obviate  any  danger 
and  would  be  useful  if  the  ducks  chose 
to  occupy  it.  Muscovy  ducks,  which  like 
to  roost  like  hens,  are  partial  to  boxes 
some  distance  above  the  ground,  but  will 
use  the  ground  if  they  can't  get  higher. 

W.  II.  II. 

Damaged  Wheat  for  Hens, 

Has  the  stuff  sold  as  damaged  wheat 
sufficient  value  as  a  feed  to  make  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  it  to  hens,  considering  it 
can  be  bought  for  a  little  over  half  the 
price  of  good  wheat?  Has  this  damaged 
wheat  any  bad  effects  on  the  poultry 
aside  fi'om  any  difference  in  feeding 
value?  A.  k. 

New  York. 

The  value  of  damaged  wheat  depends 
entirely  upon  how  badly  it  is  damaged, 
and  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from 
mere  inspection.  As  a  rule,  I  think  that 
such  wheat  is  apt  to  be  offered  at  a  price 
out  of  proportion  to  its  real  value  and 
sound  wheat  would  better  be  purchased 
instead.  Moldy  or  musty  grain  of  any 
kind  should,  of  coux\se,  not  be  used,  but 
if  wheat  has  been  injured  only  by  weevils 
or  by  scorching  and  can  be  purchased  at 
a  price  proportionate  to  its  value  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  fed. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  damaged  wheat  for  fowls  a 
doubtful  economy.  m.  b.  d. 


- - - -  -Op-  - 

Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 


VV  u  A  j  k  spec,al'sts  "?  Stan^ard  UtlI,‘y  btrdfc,  having  devoted  many  years  of  careful,  practical 
’  breeding  toward  making  these  four  popular  varieties  leaders  in  egg  production  and  as  show 
birds.  I  hey  are  large  size,  healthy  birds  with  vigorous  constitutions,  trap-nested,  and  line-bred  to  lay 
heavily  during  the  winter  months.  The  individual  (owls  in  our  1915  breeding  pens  have  shown  annua! 
laying  records  as  high  as  2s3  eggs  in  their  pullet  year. 

Baby  Chicks  Eggs  for  Hatching  Breeding  Stock 

r^IBSON  Baby  Chicks  are  lively,  hardy,  and  will  mature  quickly.  They  are  shipped  in  strong 
wel1  ventilated  boxes,  every  chick  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely.  Our  large  incubator  capacity 
assures  prompt  shipment.  Gibson  Lggs  for  Hatching  are  guaranteed  highly  fertile  and  will  give  big 
f!iurdy  cuckj  Glbson  Breedmg  Birds  arc  prim  healthy,  vigorous  specimens  that  will 
with  heavy  layers  b  °°d  y°ur  °Ck'  We  makc  3  specialty  of  «°cking  farms  and  country  estates 

Book  your  order  early,  it  GALEN  FARMe^  ^  °UI  handsomely  illustrated  I 

will  enable  us  to  give  GALEN.  FARMS  booklet  is  FREE.  Write 

you  better  service.  i>raw«  C  CLYDE,  N.Y.  for  _ TO-DAY 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  fartn-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  alter  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

Kocks  and^  Single  JLomb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 
Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

BRANFORD  FARMS, 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES 

GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


‘•MOHKGAN  Killll 
8TIUIV’ 

.V“°™S!"LUS  ®REEDERS’  8RED  F0R  eggs-modern  open  front  laying  houses-12,000  hall  incubator  capacity-10  ooo  brooo- 

ING  CAPACITY.  "  "."".l'1"  .‘i’ 'Wi very  "t  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby  Chix  aa.l  3  nionllis  Pullets.  "  •  were  compelled  to  decline  inapt 


S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns 

oc  corn  rnn  rppp  unorntt  nnru  . . .  . . . 1  y 


Baby  Cliiclis 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS,  B. 
ROCKS 


Thoroughbred, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Sa  fe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL. 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  "VITALITY” 
Day-old  Chicks  of  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITAL¬ 
ITY  ”-Q  UALITY  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator, 

8.  €.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  It  II  OOF.  ISLAND  it  EDS. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba¬ 
tors  used.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks.  Thousands  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  $15.90  I>cr  100,  *8.00  per  50:  $4.25  per  28. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed,  illustrated  book¬ 
let  free.  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  1  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 


MATTITIICK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Hatching  Eggs— Baby  Chicks-8  weeks  old 
Pullets— Barron-Young  Strain 

Heavy-laying,  healthy,  vigorous  stock. 

Not  only  do  we  guarantee  Safe  Delivery,  but  we 
go  one  step  further  and  assumelresponsibility  for 
delivery  of  chicks,  etc.,  in  satisfactory  condition. 
Any  sized  order  filled  promptly  on  time. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  price  list.! 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y- 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 

S.  C’,  W  liltc  Leghorns 

Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
chick  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
male  bird  the  son  of  a  "200  egg" 
Hen,  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 
'  State  Poultry  Experiment  Stotion. 
AH  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenbcrry,  wbo  pronounces 
Ike  birds  the  bestever  bred.  Chicks 
are  front  our  vigorous  bred  to  lay  le- 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  inales, 
wonderlul  opportunity.  Don't  miss  it.  Send  lor  cafalon 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM.  610  Willow  St..  Lansing,  M^b! 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

,  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks 

From  our  Selected  "Quality 
Strain”  Breeders 
Write  for  Prices  and  Guarantees, 
___  TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  PRINCETON,  *.  J. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant 

_  SEEING  IS  1IKI.IKVING 


quantity,  @  $6  per  100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
March  1st  $50  per  1.000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March.  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  My  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  5th  edition 
shows  where  the  tnonev  is.  Circulars  free. 

Edgar  Griggs,  Hox  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 


from  the  famous  LAURF.L- 
TON  I.A  YERS—  pure  bred 
S.  ('.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
hens— thousands  of  them— of 
great  size,  beauty  and  vigor. 
Eggs  guaranteed  85  per  cent 
|  fertile.  Chicks  guaranteed  to  arrive  safe  and  in  full 
count.  Our  18,000  egg  incubators  are  bringing  off 
hatches  twice  a  week.  Low  prices.  Dig  supply ;  'but 
also  big  demand— so  order  early.  Send  postal  today. " 


Eggs  and 
Chicks 


Box  H. 


LAURELTON  FARMS 


Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  8.  C.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,’  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-aere  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less.  20e.  each:  one  hundred, 
$15;  five  hundred*.  $02.50;  one  thousand.  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET— ••BUTTER  CHICKENS.” 
describing  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKTJP  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


«  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which,  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.J. 


CHICKS 


— 8  and  10c.  S.  [C.  Buff  Leghorns 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 


JACOB  NEiMOND, 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warn  ken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


i  What  Are  “Efficiency”  Chicks? 

i  Lb-t  our  s.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  with  efficiency 
back  of  them,  and  your  success  is  assured,  because— 
First,  they  are  endorsed  as  the  best  by  inexperienced 
and  experienced  alike. 

Second,  you  receive  full  count  of  vital  chicks— our 
guarantee. 

Third  by  winter  you  own  a  lovely  JlocJc  of  ••profit " 
pullets,  layers  of  “Snow-white  Gems.” 

Prices  $9.00  to  $1  8.00  per  1  OO.  Special  low  prices  >  u 
200  or  over.  Write  for  hutching  dates.  This  is  votir 
opportunity— don’t  miss  it. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Desk  3,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer’s  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Circular.  WARD  W.  0ASEY,  Box  55.  FRANKFORD.  DEL. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  Mating  List  ami  FREE  Offer.  First 
come.  First  served.  Only  one  in  each  town.  EGG 
RECORD.  236.  Record  Pen.  226.  Average  flock.  170 

THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS,  BOX  R-N,  FORT  ANN,  NEW  YORK 

C.  C.  W.  Leqliorns—  Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
“  on  free  range  a  nd  hea  vy  layers.  Kggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale,  alvey  HORine,  Myeisviilc,  mj. 

S  G  Whiff?  LpP’hnrtlRM8’  Rb°d0  Island  Reds. 
O,  W.  nilllo  Lcgnuino  Heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm.  Denton.  Md. 
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March  1 


The  Henyard. 


Destroying  Egg  Fertility. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  destroying 
the  fertility  of  eggs  that  have  to  be  sold 
for  market?  B- 

I  know  of  no  method  of  destroying 
tli<“  fertility  of  eggs  that  will  not  at  the 
same  time  injure  the  quality  or  shorten 
the  time  during  which  the  eggs  may  be 
kept  fresh.  Removing  the  males  from 
the  flock  prevents  fertility  and  except  in 
case  of  breeding  pens  males  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  with  hens.  M.  b.  d. 

Hens  and  Cesspool  Overflow. 

Can  any  of  your  poultry  experts  give 
me  advice  on  the  subject  of  my  cesspool, 
which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchard,  and  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
with  weeds?  It  overflows  slightly  during 
heavy  rains.  Would  the  fruit  growing 
on  trees  near  by  be  injured  for  family 
use?  Will  the  poultry  that  roam  in  this 
orchard  take  any  injury  from  access  to 
this  cesspool?  The  soil  is  sand  and 
gravel.  o.  b.  8. 

New  Jersey. 

Fruit  would  not  be  injured  by  the 
presence  of  a  cesspool  in  the  orchard ; 
in  fact,  I  should  judge  that  nearby  trees 
would  be  benefited.  Hens  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  from  a  cesspool,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  may  easily  be  prevented  by 
enclosing  it  with  poultry  fencing. 

M.  B.  D. 

Leg  Weakness  and  Bowel  Trouble. 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  and  remedy 
for  leg  weakness  in  an  eight-months-old 
pullet  that  possesses  every  evidence  of 
health,  is  laying  nearly  every  day  and 
yet  has  attacks  of  helplessness  when  she 
seems  unable  to  use  her  legs,  squatting 
on  the  ground?  I  feed  mash  containing 
six  pounds  middlings,  three  bran,  three 
Alfalfa,  live  meat  scraps.  2.  What  in 
above  ration  causes  the  droppings  of  my 
birds  to  be  loose  and  brown  in  color? 

New  York.  F.  A.  n. 

1.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  knows  the 
cause  of  this  form  of  leg  weakness  often 
seen  in  young  fowls  that  have  been  con¬ 
fined  and  heavily  fed  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  apparently  the  result  of  the 
above  conditions,  but  I  cannot  say  how 
they  act  to  bring  about  the  result. 
Rheumatism  is  sometimes  adduced  as  a 
cause  and  very  likely  in  some  cases  it 
is,  in  others,  it  is  doubtful.  2.  Your  mash 
contains  nearly  one-third  beef  scrap,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  looseness  of  the  bowels 
and  an  unnecessarily  large  amount. 

M.  B.  D. 


Shrink  in  Laying. 

We  are  keeping  about  200  chickens, 
White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
in  two  houses,  one  12x00  feet.  The  other 
house  only  has  one  pen,  most  of  the 
chickens  are  March  and  April  pullets. 
Some  of  the  March  pullets  laid  in  Au¬ 
gust;  White  Leghorns  did  not  begin  till 
October  15,  but  increased  the  number 
of  eggs  until  in  January.  We  were 
gathering  six  and  seven  dozen  per  day. 
Two  weeks  later  we  were  gathering  two 
and  three  dozen  per  day.  We  are  feed¬ 
ing  just  the  same  as  we  have  all  \\  inter ; 
morning  mash  composed  of  bran,  corn- 
meal,  gluten,  middlings  and  about  one 
quart  of  ground  buckwheat.  Part  of  the 
time  we  put  in  one  quart  ground  Alfalfa 
wetted  with  warm  water.  They  have  this 
same  mixture  with  beef  scrap  mixed  in 
before  them  in  hoppers  all  the  time.  At 
noon,  also  at  night,  we  feed  in  straw- 
litter  wheat,  oats  and  cracked  corn. 
They  are  looking  fine,  have  lost  but  two 
hens  this  Winter.  They  have  dust  boxes, 
oyster  shell  and  grit ;  for  green  feed  we 
have  cabbage  and  beets,  which  we  feed 
every  other  day,  all  they  will  clean  up. 
Their  droppings  are  rather  soft  and  of  a 
brown  color  instead  of  gray  and  white, 
as  they  should  be.  J •  L.  c. 

Ohio. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  description  to 
indicate  anything  wrong  with  your 
methods  and  it  may  be  that  your  pullets 
have  simply  laid  out  their  first  clutch 
of  eggs  and  are  in  the  trough  of  the  egg 
producing  wave,  which  will  gradually 
increase  in  height  again.  The  looseness 
of  the  bowels  may  indicate  over  feeding 
upon  cabbage  and  beets  and  it  may  be 
well  to  curtail  their  supply  of  these  vege¬ 
tables  a  little.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
something  which  you  have  not.  observed 
tliat  is  reducing  the  egg  yield,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  your  letter  giving  a  clue 
to  it.  M.  b.  n. 

Leg  Weakness. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  had  a  couple,  of 
Black  Minorca  hens  which  seemed  to 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs;  are  all 
right  other  ways,  eat  well  and  seem  to 
be  healthy.  I  could  give  no  cause;  was 
feeding  them  just  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  flock  which  are  healthy.  l)o  you 
know  of  any  treatment  for  the  trouble? 

L.  B. 

Leg  weakness  of  this  nature  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  close  confinement  and 
heavv  feeding;  just  what  its  cause  is,  I 
do  not  know.  In  some  cases  it  is  thought 
to  be  rheumatism,  in  others,  no  explana¬ 
tion  can  be  given.  I  should  place  these 
fowls  by  themselves,  giving  them  all  the 
range  possible  and  feed  moderately  with 
plenty  of  green  stuff  and  skim-milk,  if 
I  had  the  latter.  They  should  be  housed 
in  dry  quarters,  free  from  drafts. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rye  and  Egg  Yield. 

IS  rye  good  for  laying  hens?  I  have 
fed  it  to  my  flock  of  IB  and  they 
stopped  laying.  I  only  fed  it  about 
three  times  a  week,  generally  scorched  it. 
They  had  begun  to  lay  some,  and  after 
feeding  the  rye  they  stopped.  Was  it  the 
rye?  I  have  fed  them  wheat  mornings 
and  corn  at  night,  most  of  the  time  vege¬ 
tables  at  noon  and  plenty  of  skim-milk. 
Over  half  of  them  are  pullets,  Barred 
Rocks.  J.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
rye  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
egg  yield  unless  you  made  it  so  large  a 
part  of  the  ration  that  the  hens  refused 
to  eat  it  and  consequently  did  not  get 
enough  food.  Rye  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  wheat  in  its  composition  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  less  palatable  to  hens 
and  they  are  apt  to  refuse  to  eat  it. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  scorching 
grain  for  fowls  and  probably  a  little 
something  in  the  way  of  food  value  is 
lost.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  for  Egg  Fertility. 

WIIAT  can  T  feed  my  bens  to  get  good 
hatches  from  eggs?  I  am  feeding 
corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  in  the 
morning;  at  noon,  mixed  cornmeal,  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  ground  meat,  ground 
raw  potatoes,  all  mixed  together  for  wet 
mash ;  at  night,  more  corn,  some  oats  and 
buckwheat.  Cabbage  is  fed  every  day. 
Can  I  set  my  incubators  about  the  first 
of  March  and  get  a  good  hatch?  I  set 
my  incubators  in  the  cellar.  J.  ii. 

New  York. 

There  are  no  foods  that  in  themselves 
will  produce  fertility  in  eggs,  this  latter 
being  a  result  of  all  the  conditions  mak¬ 
ing  for  good  health  and  vigor  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  fowls.  They  should  be  well  fed  upon 
such  foods  as  are  suitable  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  given  their  liberty  so  far  as 
possible.  Hens  that  are  forced  for  egg 
production  through  the  Winter  will  not 
produce  as  strongly  fertile  eggs  in  the 
Spring  as  those  that  do  not  begin  to  lay 
until  after  mid-winter  and  those  that  are 
closely  confined  will  not  be  as  suitable 
for  breeders  as  those  having  their  full 
liberty.  Late  February  and  early  March 
eggs  should  hatch  well  if  conditions  under 
which  the  breeding  stock  have  been  kept 
were  favorable,  but  later  eggs  will  do 
better.  All  things  considered,  April  is 
the  ideal  month  for  hatching  in  the  North 
and  unless  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  chicks  in  that  month 
and  early  May,  I  would  not  advise  hatch¬ 
ing  in  March.  m.  b.  d. 


Transmission  of  Disease. 


Is  it  possible  to  transmit 
rh<ea  from  the  parent  male 
chicks? 
to 
to 


white  diar- 
bird  to  the 
I  wish  to  purchase  a  cockerel 
place  in  my  breeding  pen,  but  fear 
get  one  which  might  have  the  germs 


of  white  diarrhoea  planted  in  it  when  a 
chick  and  then  transmitt  it  to  my  chicks. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  ,T.  E. 

This  has  not  been  definitely  determined 
as  yet.  It  was  first  thought  that  the 
male  bird  could  be  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  in  this  matter;  but  the  Storrs 
system  of  testing  birds  all  over  this  .State 
(Connecticut)  has  found  a  number  of 
males  that  reacted  to  the  test.  All  of 
these  that  they  could  buy,  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  sent  to  Dr.  Rettger  for 
further  test.  In  one  case  at  least  the 
organism  —  “bacterium  pullorum”  —  has 
been  recovered  in  the  test  tubes.  It  is 
still  uncertain  whether  the  male  can 
transmit  the  disease,  even  when  he  has 
it.  Probably  the  danger  of  bringing  white 
diarrhoea  into  the  flock  by  purchasing 
male  birds  from  outside  is  so  small  as  to 
be  negligible.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


“Mother  wants  a  penn’orth  of  glory 
divine.”  “We  don’t  keep  that.”  said  the 
chemist.  “Oh,  yes  you  do,”  the  little 
maid  retorted.  “We’ve  got  it  here  be¬ 
fore.  Mother  puts  it  down  the  drain  in 
tlie  back  yard.”  Then  the  chemist  knew 
that  the  “glory  divine”  was  another  way 
of  saying  chloride  of  lime. — Strand  Mag¬ 
azine. 


Barred  rock  /t?  All  chicks  guaran- 

. r>v  nmrirc  /  teed  to  be  the  de- 

ABI  IHllKfr  ./  scendents  of  hens 

’  with  records  of  200 
SAFE  DELIVERY  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER,  Rout*  50.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1.200  two-year-old  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
that  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  and 
white  eggs.  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  75 
eockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Cnt- 
forth.  England.  Kggs,  strictly  from  these  matings, 
*8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thousand:  $1.50  per  setting 
of  15  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

The  Haven  Lake  Ugg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  24,  Athens.  P*. 


2000 


EGGS 


FROM  FIRST-PRIZE  PENS  of  ROSE 
COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  or  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES.  *2  per  15 ;  *3.50  for  SO. 

MRS.  A.  ■.  STI AD.  Oulltord.  N.Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  growing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatred,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred  away  from  broodiness-  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  ffom  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  rml 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatcliable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hutched;  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  hacks,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  V.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  r.  K.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


REDS 


Uose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels. 
Grand  breeders 
from  heavy  layers. 
$3.00  and  $5.00  each. 

Doty  &  Freese 

Route  9,  Gen**®*,  N.Y. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  solicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple.  New  Hampshire 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  between 

_ March  23  and  April  15;  raised  from  selected 

yearling  and  two-year  old  stock,  at  12  cents  each. 

RICH.  POULTRY  FARM,  -  HOBART,  N.  T. 


BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  ,915.  Gold 
Special:  1st,  2nd.  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  .hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

-  -  BRONZE  TURKEYS  -  - 

Toms.  $5  to  $10;  Pullets,  $4  to  $6.  Eggs  in  season. 
Fine,  beautiful  birds.  Hardiest  and  best  strain 
known.  A I. LIE  HOLMES,  WEST  WINFIELD.  N.  Y 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  £°?.pure 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  R.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  II.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  l'a. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  ^f^eed- 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes.  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartstown.  Pa 

D AKRON  LEGHORN  AND  WYANDOTTE 

°  eggs  and  chicks.  Breeders  have  high  trap-nest 
records.  C.  D.  Baer,  Box  554.  t'onnellsville,  l’a. 

DAIII  TPYIIPM  8end  stamp  for  Urge  folder. 

ruuLimmcn  EMT  Donegal  pigeon,  poultry 

AND  GUINEA  PIG  VARUS.  Frank  McMirtitn,  Marietta.  Pa 

_ 1  AND  1)00 

UAJA1.UI,  rrcr.r..  riatching  Kggs  a 
Iwin  Nouder,  Dept.  A, Telford,  Pa. 


CAlinPD’C  ILIA'S.  POULTRY.  HARE 
OUUUCIt  a  CATALOG  FREE.  Hatch! 
Specialty.  Ktlwin  Nouder,  Dept.  A,  Tel 


u 


1IJ.ITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  EGGS  SI. 75 
for  15;  $6.00  por  100.  HERBERT  0.  ROOKS.  MILLS.  PA 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males.  7  to  9,  females  Good 
layers.  Kggs, $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  lerti  is. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  Monntville,  \  a. 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  1.  ' 

DMC-Staudard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  t<»  t lie 
skill.  Egijs,  $1  50  to  $5.00  (15).  Utility, 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  ami  9U?4  fertility  gnnran-  “ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  [j 
Chicks.  Booklet.  Austin’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.H. 

_ _ (j 

Trap-Nested  S.C.  R.l.  Reds 

yearly  records  as  high  as  258  eggs.  All  breeding  f 
males  from  over  200-egg  hens.  Prices  reasonable.  U 
Catalogue  free.  A.  Allan,  .Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I.  p 

BARRED  ROCKS  ‘ 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  Book  your  order  for  hatch-  ® 
ing  eggs  now.  Circular,  geo.  falconer,  r.  F-  d  .  Milford,  H.  H  _ 

BARRED  ROCKS  \ 

Business  birds:  bred  to  lay,  and  they  do  it.  Size, 
type,  color,  layers;  a  combination  you  can’t  beat. 
Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  folder. 

“  FOUR  ACRES,”  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

t-i _ Barred  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  It.  I. 

1  norOUgnDrea  Keds.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Fawn  White,  Runner  Ducks.  Kggs  for  hatching. 
Very  best  strains.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

Stinnysitle  Poultry  Farm,  -  Pittsville,  Aid. 

“Perfection” Barred  Rock  Eggs 

from  Thompson,  Hawkins,  Bradley  anti  Riley 
strains.  Pens  headed  by  prize  winners.  $5  per  15.  _ 

Utility.  $1.50  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Transportation  paid  . 
on  all  orders ot $5  and  over.  Dr.  Hayman.  Doylestown.  Pa  | 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels  ] 

Nonpareil  Strain.  $2  each.  Kggs  in  season.  ( 

B.  11.  HKNION,  Broekport,  New  York  ( 

Wilson’s  While  RocksTS^o^'iS  ( 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching  i 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM  Hollis,  N  H.  _ 

UIUITE  nnnirc  (Fishel  Strain).  Fine  stock,  great 
TVnllb  nUUIVO  layers.  Kggs  *1,  $1.50  per,.  15;  | 

$5  and  $6  per  100.  ARTHUR  SCOFIELD,  (Jr.cn  llaren,  N.  Y.  | 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  1 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get.  F.  Williamson,  Baa  160,  Flanders,  K.J. 

w  w  w  fs  f  r  c%  Recces*  St  rain  of  Barred  Ply  immth 
(  r-f  1 1  IC  N  Rocks  and  Single-Oomb  While 
llV/laU  Leghorns.  Prices  right.  Send  for 

1915  FREE  CATALOGUE  full  of  information  you  want.  i 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton.  Mass. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  i 

imported  direct.  3d  season.  ‘280*egg  .strain.  Pure 
males  and  families.  Fertile  eggs.  $1  and  $2  per  set; 

$7  pe**  100.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  W.  LeghornS'&s^’.te: 

Circular.  FERNW00U  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point,  New  York 

niCPniIMT  on  early  orders  for  Rathbuneroft 
UlauUUn  1  single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hatch¬ 
ing  eugs  from  large,  strong  farm-bred  stock.  $1  pet- 
15;  $5  per  ion.  Baby  chicks  also-  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Rathbuneroft,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

BARRON  STRAIN  ‘SH 

buy  Fertile  eggs,  *1.50  per  15;  $6  per  1(10-  t  hicks. 

$15  per  100.  6-woeks-old  pullets.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  W.  K.  Gather,  Box  175.  Winchester,  A  a. 

O  r  n/Ln  I  ..L... Cnnc  AND  CHICKS  FOR  SALE, 

S.  L.  White  Leghorn  fcggS  from  Heavy  layers. 
Farmers’  prices.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

HATCHING  EGGS  I.VT^°  15 

The  ‘Prices  that  Live  and  bet  Live”  for  Guaranteed 

7<K  Fertile  Kggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorn* 

-S.  O.  Red*— Harrell  Rock*.  Mammoth  Pekin 
Rucks,  Pearl  Guinea*.  Send  your  order  NOW , 

with  25  Deposit 

SUNNYMEAO  FARMS  '850  Acr.s  ,  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

C.  Dryspalk  Black,  Director,  b0  Broadway,  >*.  >  • 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
▼igor.  $5  per  hundred:  $50  per  thousand. 
that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  R»  D«  2$  Itliaea,  N.  V. 

CHIC  DDCCnC  YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
rive  BKtLUO  STRONGER  VITAL- 

On  45  ACRES  nr.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

FREE  RANGE  DayoWehick' 

rllCk  HHHUC  shohoUFriiil and  Poultry  Farm 

Write  for  Circulars.  Shoholo,  P»nnsylv»ni« 

Campines 


They  will  lay  for  you.  Show 
birds,  utility  stock  and  eggs. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hawkins 
3456  Narraginsctt  Ave.,  Chicago 


Anconas  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Very  Best  Strains 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
Silserton  Poultry  Farm 
Box  1  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Safe 


DUCKS  GEESE.  TURKEYS. 

HARES  Stock  and  eggs,  (id 


rass 

own 


,  — CH  IC  K  S  —  EGG  S. 

)  LINDSAY,  Cutcliociie,  I..I. 


STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  0RPINGT0NS-$2.  up. 
"Eggs  and  chicks.  UWEN  E.  MEIIDUS,  Stanley.  N  Y 


English  200-Egg  Strain 

MOST  PROFITABLE  POULTRY  KNOWN 


>rpin 

OvF, 


the  laying 


PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Lancast.r,  Pa. 


ARKINGIUN  SIXAIN  8.  b.  W  LtbnUKn*  i  ai.uogue  I  lee 
James  F.  Harrington,  Hainniontun,  N.  ,1. 

inurnp'  D II C I II C  C  C  UCU  f»r  Kggs  and  Meat 
ftnlYlbHo  DUoIntoo  ntli  Trap-nested  White 
ton  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
O  i'KKK.  IlKLIABLF.  YARDS,  (  idler  Road,  l.jom,  N.Y. 

„„„  ..J0STERS  CHEAP— Rooks,  IteiU,  Orpingtons,  Wyamluliei. 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  O.mes  and  others.  Write  wants.  Rig 
ed  circular  Free.  John  E.  Hoatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Vs 


Kggs,  $5  per  100 ;  $4(1  per  1  Oi  l),  express  paid 


A-E 


«  ^  u  iq  ^  —  Baby  O  h  i  c  k  s  , 
I  U  I  1 1 S  Hatching  Eggs 

HAMPTON  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J 


i:.;  tl  .-.o  per  so.  Mottled  Anconas,  hi.  Mill. Teas.  Eggs,  $!."<> 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

:.  (  .  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  C.  W 


WAR  EEL  A-  HON,  Itolirmtown, 


IIBAPQUAKTKRS  FOR 

Sicilian  Buttercups 

The  laying,  paying  breed.  Record 
of  300  eggs  a  year  per  hen. 

Sllier  C»nipin«s.  World  famous  egg  pro 
nr  maqk  ducers.  Columbian  Rocks.  Best  general  )HI  I 
pose  brsed — best  ot‘  mothers — very  beautiful 
Descriptive  illustrated  catalog  free, 
li  HILL  FA  KM,  Hoi  K .  Little  Silver,  N.  .1. 


I  Money  Making  Poultry 

Our  specialty .  Leading  varieties  pure-bred  chick 
ens.  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize  winners. 
Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices;  oldest 
farm.  Fine  30th  Anniversary  catalog  FREE. 

JONES  CO.,  Box  163,  De»  Moines,  lows 


•  ILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS— unsurpassed  for  eggs 

*  combining  beauty.  Kggs-  $1.50,  15:  $2.50,  3" 


[ABV  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS,  HATCHING 
KGGS— Red»,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Columbian  TV  y 
idottes.  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings.  Brooders, 
icubators.  Catalog.  Frod  C.  Norton,  Fall  River.  Mass 

nwrlwto 

it  Sale  -Eggs  for  Hatching":);  ltcK24°S°ipi? 

outli  Rocks  $3  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  for  $5.  Pure 
■ed  bronze  turkey  eggs  $5  per  dozen.  All  are  blue 
bbon  stock.  W.  L.  GAY,  Lime  Rock,  Connecticut 


lit  tWli/tn  bfc.fc.SL  buy  your  breeders 

Maple CovePoultry  Yards.  R.24,  Athens,  Pa 


RURAL  NEW-VORKER 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

THE  seventeenth  week  of  the  contest, 
ending  Sunday  night,  Feb.  2S,  con¬ 
tinues  the  gain  in  egg  production, 
the  increase  this  week  being  4S4  eggs. 
With  the  gain  last  week  of  604  eggs  this 
makes  an  increase  in  two  weeks  of  1.08S. 
In  the  seventeenth  week  last  year  2.042 
eggs  were  laid,  against  3,306  this  week. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  are 
at  the  top  again  this  week,  his  pen  lay¬ 
ing  56.  In  the  total  egg  production  Ed 
Cam  is  126  eggs  ahead  of  Barron  with 
his  Wyandottes,  but  his  Leghorns  are 
182  eggs  behind  Barron’s.  An  English 
breed,  the  Light  Sussex,  entered  by  Dr. 
E.  K.  Conrad  of  New  Jersey,  take  sec¬ 
ond  place  with  a  score  of  54.  The  Light 
Sussex  in  color  are  very  much  like  our 
Light  Brahmas.  Pen  No.  37,  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Storrs  Agricultural  Station,  take 
third  place  with  49  eggs.  Frank  Tut¬ 
tle's  Barred  Rocks.  Springdale  Farm’s 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  A.  I*.  Robinson’s  White 
Leghorns  each  laid  47. 

A  week  ago,  in  advising  against  too 
early  hatching  of  White  Leghorns  if  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  are  wanted,  I  omitted  to  state 
that  the  early-hatched  Leghorn  pullets 
which  lay  out  their  first  clutch  of  eggs, 
then  go  into  a  molt  which  lasts  prac¬ 
tically  all  Winter  are  in  fine  condition 
to  produce  eggs  for  hatching;  the  long 
Winter  rest  has  given  strength  and  vi¬ 
tality,  the  eggs  are  larger,  especially  if 
they  have  plenty  of  meat.  In  previous 
years,  on  my  farm,  I  often  noticed  that 
when  out  of  beef  scrap  for  a  week  or  two, 
the  eggs  would  begin  to  run  smaller  in 
size,  and  come  up  again,  when  meat  was 
plenty. 

Another  point  is  that  early-hatched 
chicks  are  always  larger  than  late- 
lmtehed  ones.  I  have  never  yet  succeed¬ 
ed  in  bringing  August  or  September 
chicks  up  to  full  size  by  the  next  Spring, 
no  matter  how  well  fed  or  cared  for.  But 
the  heredity  is  there ;  the  undersized 
cockerel  will  get  birds  that  will  be  larger 
than  himself,  if  he  is  small  only  from  be¬ 
ing  late  hatched. 

The  weeks  record  follows : 


Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  30  409 

I'.ank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts. . . .  47  447 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln,  Connecticut..  ..  35  312 

Jules  .7.  Francais,  New  York .  22  258 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn .  23  278 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  38  343 

o.  A.  Foster,  California .  30  207 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lcnzen.  Massachusetts....  34  250 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  39  143 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  45  187 

Branford  Farms,  Massachusetts .  20  180 

Branford  Farms.  Massachusetts .  39  228 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut.^ .  23  208 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  50  499 

Ed.  Cam.  England  .  40  025 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  37  370 

Neale  Bros..  Ithod'e  Island .  27  430 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut .  20  397 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  38  297 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  35  412 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut  .  28  229 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut... .  32  307 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  40  384 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York..  21  182 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  34  440 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  ,T.  C.  Pingman,  New  York .  34  209 

llillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  41  573 

Homer  I*.  Doming,  Connecticut .  32  318 

('has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  40  330 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut  .  28  201 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  40  402 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . .  20  214 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  30  451 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  35  393 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  31  474 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut .  35  287 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  49  409 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  42  277 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  35  244 

S.  CL  McLean,  Connecticut .  32  290 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  47  431 

1).  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  42  272 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  32  374 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut .  25  145 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  41  179 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  30  17G 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  2S  400 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall  Connecticut  .  30  272 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  34  349 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York... .  27  286 

N.  W.  llendryx,  Connecticut .  29  320 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  30  300 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  27  254 

Cecil  Guernsey.  New  York .  20  150 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  20  290 

Chas.  X.  St.  John.  New  York .  44  297 

Jay  II.  Eruisse,  New  York .  32  333 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  15  345 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  18  395 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Conn .  25  ISO 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  40  421 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  25  174 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  42  402 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  32  175 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  39  422 

Chas.  Ileigl,  Ohio  .  18  120 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 32  390 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  21  208 

Geo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri....;...  43  277 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  28  227 

llappleh  &  Danks.  New  York .  43  320 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  47  480 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York _  30  350 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  201 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  39  310 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  35  297 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  29  304 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  7  91 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  23  225 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  10  302 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  18  239 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Harm.  Pa .  30  248 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  30  278 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  31  227 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York.......  39  319 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut.....  3S  227 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

'"be  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  27  90 


THE 


Buff  Leghorns. 

I. akeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan...  41  130 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  3S  215 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Colliuson,  England  .  43  381 

Silver  Campines. 

T'neown  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut. .  33  323 

Lewis  E.  Priekett,  Connecticut .  42  201 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  54  194 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  34  171 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida .  21  101 

Obed  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  30  274 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  41  155 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  27  158 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  20  227 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Ailing  Fowls. 


CAN  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  chick¬ 
ens?  They  seem  unable  to  expel  the 
droppings,  and  what  does  come  away 
sticks  to  the  feathers  and  around  the 
vent.  They  do  not  appear  sick ;  combs 
are  red  and  eyes  bright.  I  have  shut 
them  up  and  given  them  sweet  oil  arid 
very  little  to  eat  for  a  few  days,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  help  them.  I  finally 
killed  three,  as  I  had  no  place  conven¬ 
ient  for  keeping  them  separate  and  was 
afraid  it  might  be  something  contagious. 
I  am  feeding  them  the  Cornell  rations 
(minus  the  wheat)  and  boiled  potatoes 
about  every  other  day  for  green  food. 
They  have  oyster  shell  and  plenty  of 
fresh  water  always  before  them. 

New  York.  j.  s.  P. 


There  is  evidently  some  inflammation 
about  the  vent  or  oviduct  but  no  reason, 
I  think,  to  consider  the  trouble  conta¬ 
gious.  I  should  not  kill  these  fowls  hut 
would  place  them  by  themselves,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  feed  upon  soft  food  with  skim- 
milk  or  green  food,  if  I  had  it,  and  al¬ 
low  them  as  much  liberty  as  possible. 
Boiled  potatoes  cannot  ho  considered 
green  food  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  should  be  fed  too  liberally  as  they 
are  almost  entirely  fattening  in  their 
nature  and  of  little  value  as  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  M.  b.  D. 


Management  of  Fireless  Brooder. 

AT  what  temperature  must  a  fireless 
brooder  be  kept?  What  are  the 
dimensions  for  a  brooder  for  25 
chicks?  Is  this  a  safe  way  to  raise 
chickens?  t.  a.  b. 

New  York.  * 

A  tireless  brooder  cannot  be  kept  at  any 
temperature,  since  the  only  heat  provided 
is  that  from  the  bodies  of  the  chicks 
themselves.  A  fireless  hover  should  be 
protected  by  a  brooder  house  or  some 
other  building  as  the  hover  itself  cannot 
be  placed  out  of  doors  without  shelter. 
The  small  throe  by  six  feet  brooders  with 
glass  doors  in  front  make  good  shelters 
for  fireless  hovers  as  the  sun  shining 
through  the  glass  will  keep  them  at  a 
comfortable  temperature  on  bright  days. 
On  cold  or  cloudy  days,  an  ordinary  lan¬ 
tern  set  within  the  brooder  will  keep  it 
sufficiently  warm  in  moderate  Spring 
weather.  Using  a  lantern,  however,  you 
do  not  have  a  true  fireless  brooder.  A 
cheese  box  would  hold  25  chicks  for  a 
time ;  when  they  outgrew  it  larger  quar¬ 
ters  would  have  to  be  provided.  In  the 
matter  of  safety  tireless  brooders  bear 
close  resemblance  to  guns;  in  the  hands  of 
people  of  judgment  and  skill  and  those 
who  are  careful  they  are  safe,  but  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  accident. 
This  is  also  true  of  heated  brooders.  The 
writer  has  raised  several  thousand  chicks 
in  fireless  brooders,  placing  as  high  as 
200  or  more  in  a  flock.  I  have  had  acci¬ 
dents  and  losses,  however,  and  would  not 
commend  the  method  to  careless  or  indif¬ 
ferent  poultrymen  who  would  rather  de¬ 
pend  upon  method  than  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  M.  B.  D. 


Egg  Questions. 

lias  it  been  established  at  the  Storrs 
egg  contest  or  elsewhere,  whether  a  male 
bird  running  with  the  fowls  of  a  pen 
has  any  influence  upon  the  quantity  of 
egg  production?  Has  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  given  out  or 
published  a  bulletin  covering  the  work 
and  results  of  the  last  egg  or  hen  con¬ 
test?  G.  B. 

Meadow,  Va. 

No  male  birds  run  with  the  hens  at 
the  contest.  It  would  be  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  whether  the  presence  of  a 
male  made  any  difference  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  presence  of  a  male  in  say 
alternate  weeks,  gave  more  eggs,  how 
would  you  know  that  they  would  not 
have  laid  just  as  many  if  he  had  not  been 
present?  If  two  pens  were  used,  and  the 
male  transferred  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  hens  laying  more  eggs  while  he  was 
in  their  pen,  it  would  only  be  presump¬ 
tive  evidence ;  they  might  have  laid  as 
well  if  he  had  not  been  there. 

The  bulletin  covering  the  results  of  the 
last  contest  has  not  yet  been  published. 
As  soon  as  it  is  printed  I  will  announce 
it  in  the  weekly  report  of  the  contest. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Mary  was  seven  and  she  didn’t  want 
to  take  her  music  lesson.  “Why,  Mary, 
don't  you  like  your  music?”  asked  her 
mother,  anxiously.  “No.”  sobbed  the  lit- 
.tle  girl;  “I  just  hate  those  little  black 
things  sittin’  on  the  fence!” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


iTTEtFscoors’  Proof  Against 

Rats  and  all  Enemies 

Circulars  Free  ' 

CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  O.  URBANfl.  IND- 


I 

] 


THIS  135-EGG  INCUBATOR 

andl  35-Chick  BROODER 


Both  for 

$045 


Shipped  on  80  day*'  trial  — no 
money  down.  Y^u  see  them— try 
them— before  you  pay.  No  ono 
makes  such  an  open  l;beral  of¬ 
fer  os  this  because  no  other  out¬ 
fit  equals  this.  We  take  all  tho 
|  risk.  Both  galvanized  iron.  In¬ 
cubator,  hot  water;  Brooder. hot 
kair.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
JSend  for  full  details. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 
Box  532  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Mapes  Poultry  House 

(Patented!.  Paint  perches  with  melted  tallow  this 
month.  There  will  he  no  mites  on  them  for  a  year.  I 
first  discovered  thisfact.  My  COMBINATION  POULTRY 
HOUSE  marks  another  milestone.  Write  for  catalogue. 
O.  W.  MAPES,  MIDDLETOWN,  NT.  Y. 


McConnell 

The  Wyandotte  Wan 

Hancock  :  New  York 

Tho  man  who  exploded  the  idea  that 
exhibition  White  Wyandottes  me 
not  heavy  egg  producers,  by  his  dis¬ 
play  of  eortitied  layers  at  .Madison 
Square  Garden.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Records  up  to  267. 


^  *  POULTRY  PAPER 

WBa  m  u  p-t  o-d  ate: 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
'  management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 

profit.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 

-VV  POOI, TUT  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  88,  Syruciu*.  Ji.  Y. 

PEANUTS-F0ranvd%ruArs0,lers 

47  percent.  Protein,  $2.25  per  106  pounds.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

WM.  R.  POPE,  -  SUFFOLK,  VA. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Course  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Day-old  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  6,5  0  0 
capacity.  From  choice  2-yearlings,  over  1.200  breed¬ 
ers  have  a  record  in  their  Pullet  year,  average  207 
eggs  each.  Chicks  for  April  the  7th.  $13.50:  April 
28.  $12.10;  May  the  20th.  $10.00  and  June  12th.  $16.00 
per  hundred.  No  order  filled  for  less  than  50  chicks. 
Hatching  eggs,  $4  and  $5  a  hundred:  $1  a  setting  of 

15.  Mammot  h  Pekin  Buck  Kggs.  $7  per  1G0 :  $1.00 
a  setting  of  13.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and 
8(1%  fertility.  ANTHONY  SIMON,  Tri-States 
Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  New  York, 

Tom  Barron  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  free. 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

“WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM”  «tuarrca^on°aSb !§ 

prices.  Properly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  K.  I. 
Reds.  B.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Pekin  Ducks.  ANDRESEN  8 
AMMERMAN,  Ocmarest.  N.  J.  Box  137. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laying  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  from 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron’s) 
of  the  Missouri  laying  contest  1912-1913.  Send  for  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

White  Rocks  Exclusively^ ^ 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1914.  llahy  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R,  T.  L  Poole,  DeWitt,  N.Y, 

1  ROD  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
IjUUU  Hardened  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 
Open  front  houses  46  acres  free  range,  Guaran¬ 
teed  no  White  Diarrhoea.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
day-old  chicks.  Green  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Ricliford, Vt. 

pens  from  thoroughbred  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds, 

C  Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Minorca*,  Houdans,  Hamburirs,  Ancon- 
as,  15,  $1;  -10,  ?2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

RARRDN  chicks,  16c.  up.  Six-weeks-o'd  pullets. 

DAnruin  Householder,  Chepachet,  It.  I 

MRRRYtinnif  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs.  Prize 
lilLfminuun  winners;  first.  Madison  Square;  Bos¬ 
ton.  second;  third.  Grand  Palace. — Toms.  Flora 
Tucker,  Merrynook,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

X/i  +  eal  i+%/  Fi  »*C:+—  Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 

Yr  I  Id  1 1  l  y  l  1131  White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  .4 iso  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  ami  White  Gui¬ 
neas.  Itidgeleigh  F.  &  P.  Farm,  Huntington.  N.  Y 

Eggs, Chicks  and Ducklings-p™™7^*"; 

Laced  Wyandottes.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  ltouen  Bucks.  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phocnixville,  Pa. 

HA-HA-HO-HO  ftZ 

Baby  Chicks  by  the  thousand  after  25tli  March  at  16c  per 
chick.  Stock  are  milk  fed,  making  for  strong  chicks,  j 

C.  A.  TYLER,  SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.Y.  j 

Barred  Rocls. 

Pullets.bred  of  superior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs — 
exhibition  matings,  $3  and  $5  per  15;  utility.  §7  per  100. 

MRS.  K.  SUTTON,  R.  D.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

QLYMPIC  POULTRY  FARM— Buff  Orpington  and  White 
v  Wyandottes,  bred  to  standard  requirements: 
farm  raised;  eggs  and  chicks  from  these  matings  sure 
to  satisfy;  prices  reasonable.  IRVINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

(  A  III  1  CPIIADII  April  pullets.  Young’s  200-egg 
I/p  VI.  LCunviin  trap-nested  strain.  Pedigreed 
Collie  Pups,  $10.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  I)ahi.ixgto.v.  Md. 

PUKE  BREED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 

EGGS  from  Prize-Laying  Bens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $4.00.  FLONA  HORNING,  LXYSSES,  PA. 

TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST  J  WINNERS  in  *eKs  and  rallies 
aver.  23<>.  *•  Baroness  V**  laid  282  ejrjrs  :  others.  -74.  2o2. 

CONN.  CONTEST:  \\  INNEIIs  In  value;  aver. 
208*6  ;  2nd  Brize  in  epgu. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns.  284  :  Bn  AT  Bocks.  242  ; 
Vibert  Beds,  257.  Brize  Bonens.  Big  Toulonse  IJecse. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


White  Wyandottes Regal  Strain” 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm-range 
birds  at  $1  56  per  15:  $8  per  160.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  and  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
acting.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

of  the  LENOX  STRAIN  are  making  good.  F.tfgR  StO 

per  hundred.  OLD  ROCK  FARM,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


W 


lltTF  WTASHOTTES  and  S.  C.  F.uff  Leghorns.  Eggs  and 
Chicks.  Ill.  t  il  .  OWNUND  FARM,  Bos  497.  South  Hammond.  N.  T 


p  T  HKDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
IV.  J.  alll]  Dark  lira h was.  Barred  Hocks,  S.  C- 
White  and  Brown  Lea  horns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  (Jhix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS 

This  Seasons  prize  Winners,  carefully  shipped, 
$1.00  per  dozen.  Send  check  or  money  order,  Box  i. 
HESSIAN  HILL  FARM.  Croton-on-Hudaon,  N.  Y, 

Golden  Wyandottes  jfcjyffg 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Chicks 

from  heavy-laying  hens.  Circular.  MIDDLEBHOOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  MISS  5!  A  It  ION  1.  MOOBE,  HAMBURG,  N.Y. 

AUSTIN’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs.  $6  per  100:  $10  for 
200.  Baby  chicks.  $15  per  100.  Cockerels.  $2  each. 

ANNA  M.  JUNKS,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  V. 

FIELD’S  BUFF  ROCKS,  SOMERS,  CONN. 

Boston,  Madison  Square  Garden  Winners,  Dandy  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Eggs 

PI  FflRVIFW  FflDM-\Vell  bred  I.oultry,  Bucks, 
vLCHK Vltfi  rttHIYI  0eest>  .  ,-avies.  interesting 

Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B  SOUDER,  SOUDERTON,  PA 

BARRED  ROCKS  EGGS-'K®.?^^ 

laying  Strain.  Mated  to  Park  s  Pedigree  Cockerels 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  C.  Jones.  Georgetown,  Del. 

I  J/rkf  Hardy,  thoroughbred.  Thir- 

Llgni  oranmas  teenth  year.  Cockerels,  $2.50. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm.  Norfolk, Conn. 

I  ICUT  nDAUMAO—  Champion  State  Cup  Win- 
Lltinl  DnAnmHo  nevs.  Send  for  Mating  List 
and  Free  Offer.  First  come.  First  served.  Only 
Ono  in  each  Town  can  have  the  Free  offer. 

THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS,  BOX  R  N,  FORT  ANN,  NEW  YORK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs 

your  hatching  eggs  for  April  mid  May  shipments. 
All  March  eggs  engaged.  Write  for  prices.  FLOYD 
0  WHITE.  YORKTOWN,  N.  Y.  Successor  to  WHITE  S  RICE 

Faffq  fnr  Hafohina- f,om  heavy  laying  S.  C. 
tggs  lor  naicnmg  White.  Brown  and  Buff 

Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  80°»  guaranteed  fertile, 
at  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Cash  must  accompany 
order.  Booklet  free.  KEYSTONE  FARM.  Oriental,  Pa. 

Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghoms~h  i?’k  t, 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-montlis-old  pullets,  $1  each. 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanmt -on- Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

-Keller- 
strnsB 

strain.  High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds. 
$2  each  and  up.  Prize  winning  stock,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  R.  A.  Adams,  Weodside  Firm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Crystal  White  Orpington  Cockerels 


IDITFV  Bronze,  B.  Reds 

f  l/nnt  W  CbUJ  Narragansett  &  W. 
Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 

SILVER  CAMPINES  and  ANCONAS 

Write  for  prices.  L.  J.  Greene,  Wellsboro,  Fa. 

White  Holland  Turkejs-g^,®-* 

$3.00  doz.  W.  J.  Johnson.  Walnut  Lane  Farm,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Mapes’  Immaculate  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

A  strain  that  has  taken  20  years  to  establish. 
All  stock  healthy,  vigorous  and  bred  to  lay, 
having  been  farm  reared.  Hatching  eggs— 
from  single  settings  to  5000  eggs.  Circular  free. 

JESSE  E.  MAPES,  Valley  View  Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES-Exclusively 
■  Eggs  for  sale.  SHORT  &  TRIPP.  Cortl; 


Stock  and 

SHORT  &  TRIPP,  Cortland,  New  York 


Eggs  For  Hatching  Utility  Barred  Rocks 

$1.00  per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  S.  H.  MILLER,  HAGUE,  N.  Y. 


Save  $5  on  This  Incubator 

MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

We  have  about  200  standard  hot-air  141-egg  Incuba¬ 
tors,  built  for  us  by  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  them  the  same  as  any  Cyphers  Incubator. 
Try  one  90  days.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  re¬ 
turn  to  us  within  90  days  and  we  will  immediately 
refund  your  $17  and  the  freight  both  ways. 

Regular  Price,  $22 ;  OUR  PRICE,  $17 

While  they  last,  $17  buys  one  of  these  successful  Incubators, 
guaranteed  in  every  detail  equal  to  any  made.  Egg-tester, 
incubator  thermometer,  and  book  of  full  directions  supplied 
free  with  Incubator.  Send  for  circular  or  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  Our  stock  won’t  last  long  at  this  price. 

Kenwood  Milling  Co.,  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Foil  .soiling  swampy  scrub  covered  lots 
in  Jersey  to  poor  folks  who  longed  for 
t heir  own  homes  in  the  country,  James 
Bottenus,  head  of  the  James  Realty  Com¬ 
pany,  was  sentenced  to-day  to  three  years 
in  the  Federal  penitentiary  by  Judge 
Neterer  in  the  United  States  District 
Court.  I J is  chief  agent,  Mrs.  Rose  Stack, 
will  expiate  her  part  in  the  swindle 
operated  through  the  mails  by  serving 
90  days  on  Blackwell’s  Island.  The 
judge  was  moved  to  leniency  in  her  case 
because  she  had  a  daughter  dependent 
on  her  for  support.  According  to  Assis¬ 
tant  United  States  Attorney  Sarfatt.v, 
Bottenus  cleared  at  least  $40,000  out  of 
the  sale  of  the  lots  at  the  foot  of  the 
Watcliung  Mountains,  “convenient  to  a 
trolley  line,  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  Somerville,”  and  having  streets, 
sewers  and  other  advantages,  if  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  written  by  Bottenus  were  to 
be  accepted  as  a  fact.  The  convicted  man 
used  an  absurdly  simple  puzzle  scheme  to 
get  people  to  invest  in  bis  property,  giv¬ 
ing  lots  away  to  all  those  who  solved  the 
puzzle,  and  then  persuading  them  that 
because  of  a  change  in  the  building  laws 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  buy  an 
additional  lot. — Evening  Sun. 

This  swindler  used  the  same  old 
scheme  that  lias  been  exposed  in  these 
columns  so  many  times.  These  crooks 
understand  human  nature,  and  appeal  to 
one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  right 
thinking  people  to  own  their  own  home. 
New  Jersey  is  becoming  infested  with 
these  sharks,  just  as  Long  Island  has 
long  been  overrun  with  them.  The  con¬ 
viction  and  sending  to  jail  of  these  im¬ 
posters  never  secures  the  return  of  the 
money  to  the  poor  people  who  have  been 
swindled  and  thus  lose  all  hope  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  home  which  they  rightly  covet,  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  publicity  given 
these  cases  serves  as  a  warning,  saves 
many  from  becoming  victims  of  similar 
swindlers — the  lure  of  easy  money  is  too 
strong  to  induce  men  of  this  stripe  to 
give  up  the  “profession”  because  a  few 
of  their  number  get  jail  sentences.  The 
lesson  is  plain  and  clear — don’t  buy  lots 
or  land  at  a  distance  without  first  mak¬ 
ing  a  thorough  personal  investigation  of 
the  property. 

Will  you  let  me  know  about  this 
proposition,  or  publish  same  in  your 
paper?  Keep  up  your  good  work.  E.  c. 
New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  encloses  a  printed 
letter  of  C'oey  Motor  C’o.,  Chicago,  of¬ 
fering  shares  at  f>0  cents  each.  The 
letter  states  there  are  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  shareholders  and  claims  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  the  “fastest  growing  auto¬ 
mobile  company  in  the  world.”  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  capitalization  of  the  com¬ 
pany  or  its  assets  and  liabilities — such 
information  as  this  is  rarely  given  in 
promotion  schemes’  literature.  Neither 
has  any  statement  of  the  organization  of 
the  concern  or  its  financial  condition 
been  made  to  the  commercial  houses 
whose  business  it  is  to  give  information 
to  the  business  and  investing  public.  We 
have  never  seen  a  car  made  by  this  com¬ 
pany  at  any  of  the  automobile  exhibits, 
nor  heard  of  anyone  driving  a  car  by 
this  name.  There  is  nothing  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  before  us  definitely  stating  that  the 
company  ever  made  an  automobile  any¬ 
how.  In  short  the  proposition  appeals  to 
us  purely  as  a  promotion  or  investment 
scheme  rather  than  a  legitimate  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise. 

The  advertising  of  the  concern  was 
refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  six  months 
ago  because  of  its  deceptive  and  mis¬ 
leading  character,  before  we  knew  of  this 
stock-selling  scheme.  The  knowledge  of 
this  confirms  our  previous  judgment,  that 
the  concern  is  not  worthy  of  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  have  seen  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  the 
financial  affairs  of  New  York  egg  dealers. 

I  have  been  shipping  to  H.  C.  Tilly.  Rye, 
N.  Y’.,  and  he  did  all  right  till  October. 

I  have  received  two  checks  and  his  bank 
protested  them;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tilly, 
and  he  said  he  would  make  it  all  right, 
but  I  wrote  him  since  and  I  did  not  hear 
from  him.  The  checks  were  signed  Ne¬ 
vada  B.  Tilly.  Would  you  find  out 
whether  he  is  still  in  the  business.  The 
checks  are  from  the  Mutual  Trust  Co., 
Port  Chester.  N.  Y.,  amounting  to  $39.99, 
including  protest  fees. 

We  have  taken  this  claim  up  with  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Tilly,  and  he  promises  to 
make  good  the  cheques  within  a  few 


weeks.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Tilly  was 
located  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y'.,  and  soli¬ 
cited  egg  shipments  from  poultrymen  from 
that  point  He  defaulted  on  payment  to 
several  of  our  subscribers — amounts  ag¬ 
gregating  something  like  $300.  and  he  has 
made  no  effort  to  make  good  on  these 
claims  in  the  meantime.  While  Mr. 
Tilly’s  intentions  may  be  of  the  best,  his 
record  is  not  one  that  would  warrant 
farmers  in  shipping  any  goods,  or  produce 
of  any  kind,  on  credit. 

A  farmer  from  Sullivan  County,  New 
York  State,  sends  this  record  as  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  needs  of  the  Land  Rank. 
He  first  gave  a  mortgage  for  $1,000  on 
his  farm,  and  gave  a  bonus  of  $250  to 
get  the  money,  making  the  mortgage 
$1250.  The  contract  was  for  two  years. 
Later  he  borrowed  $500  more  and  gave 
a  second  mortgage  for  $750,  paying  a 
$250  bonus  on  this  also.  This  left  him 
with  a  $2,000  debt  and  when  he  got  this 
renewed  he  gave  a  further  bonus  of  $500; 
and  he  is  now  threatened  with  foreclos¬ 
ure.  If  farming  can  stand  that  kind  of 
financing,  it  is  all  right.  We  know  no 
other  business  that  could  survive  it. 

By  the  way  the  National  Government, 
after  proposing  several  unwise  measures, 
has  turned  in  the  latest  proposal  to  a 
measure  patterned  after  the  Land  Bank 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  local 
unit  is  the  basis  of  true  cooperative  cre¬ 
dit  and  the  sooner  farmers  begin  to  or¬ 
ganize  these  units,  the  sooner  they  will 
profit  by  the  system. 

In  October,  1914,  I  sent  $23.90  to  the 
Cash  Bargain  House,  Baltimore.  Md.,  for 
auto  tires,  in  accordance  with  their  price 
list.  I  have  written  several  times  and 
they  have  promised  to  make  shipment  at 
once  but  have  failed  to  send  them  up  to 
this  time.  If  you  can  get  them  to  re¬ 
turn  my  money  or  ship  the  tires  it  will 
be  much  appreciated.  F.  n.  r. 

Virginia. 

We  were  unable  to  adjust  this  com¬ 
plaint  for  our  subscriber.  The  Cash  Bar¬ 
gain  House  promised  to  send  the  tires  at 
definite  dates,  and  asserted  they  were 
responsible  and  had  been  in  business 
many  years.  We  sent  the  information 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  as  this 
was  a  plain  violation  of  the  postal  laws. 
Advice  now  comes  to  us  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  Frank  Ilemmeter,  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  four  months  in  jail  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Prompt  act¬ 
ion  of  this  kind  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  similar  cases,  will  possibly  serve 
as  a  detriment  for  tricksters  who  are  sol¬ 
iciting  your  orders  and  failing  to  fill 
them. 

T  write  you  for  information  and  help. 
Wo  got  a  knitting  machine  through  the 
Helping  Hand  Stores,  Chicago.  Ill.,  and 
they  charged  us  about  double  what  the 
factory  price  is.  The  machine  itself  is 
all  right.  They  promised  to  sell  all  the 
hosiery  we  could  knit,  and  remit  to  us. 
The  first  shipment  was  not  quite  right 
and  they  sent  them  back  with  a  sample 
sock  to  go  by.  If  these  people  are  real 
frauds  we  would  like  to  know  it.  Perhaps 
they  sent  the  socks  back  to  get  us  to  do 
some  more  work.  The  letter  received  I 
think  is  just  to  get  us  to  think  they  are 
all  right  and  get  some  more  work  out  of  us. 

Ohio.  j.  d.  ii. 

The  experience  of  this  woman  confirms 
our  suspicion  from  the  start  that  the 
Helping  Hand  Stores  hold  out  the  in¬ 
ducement  to  market  the  products  of  the 
knitting  machine  in  order  to  sell  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  an  exorbitant  price.  It  is  the 
same  old  fake  “work  at  home”  scheme 
in  a  new  dress.  Some  other  excuse  will 
no  doubt  be  found  for  not  selling  the  next 
lot  of  stockings  sent  and  so  on  indefinite¬ 
ly.  When  this  subscriber  protested  to  the 
Helping  Hand  Stores  she  received  a  let¬ 
ter  in  reply  threatening  to  prosecute  her 
for  sending  defamatory  matter  through 
the  mails.  This  effort  to  intimidate  the 
customer  is  worthy  only  of  a  “work  at 
home”  schemer,  whose  hand  helps  to  re¬ 
lieve  poor  people  of  money  they  can  ill 
afford  to  lose. 


Four  Excellent  Farm  Books. 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  by 

Harry  R.  Lewis  . .....$2.00 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  bv  G. 

E.  Day . 1.50 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  by  C. 

W.  Gay  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  by  Fred  C. 

Sears  . . .  1.50 

The  above  books,  written  by  practical 
experts,  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  farm  library.  For  sale  by  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


March  13,  1915. 


Our  honest  determination  to  make 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  the 
very  best  that  money  can  buy  has 
had  a  big  reward. 

Over  eight  and  one-half  million 
men  wear  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear.  Over  50,000  stores  sell  it. 

Nearly  every  man  who  buys 
rubbers  knows 

BALL#BAND 

'S'abA' 

Every  spot  where  extra  strain  comes  on  a  “Ball-Band” 
is  made  strong.  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  made 
over  a  natural  last.  It  fits  comfortably  and  makes  work- 
easier.  It  saves  money  because  it  gives  more  days  wear 
at  a  lower  cost  per  day’s  wear. 


Write  for  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet 


“More  Days  Wear 99 


It  tells  you  how  to  get  out  of  “Ball-Band”  all  the  good  service  that  we 
put  into  it.  A  book  worth  having. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  333  Water  St„  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality " 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball 


Yes,  There’s  the  Red  Ball 

Old  “Ball-Band” 


cncc  trial  deccemED  non  kerosene 

I  Kl[30  DAYS  DC ))[  rl  L  nCRANKING  ENGINE 


“  The  Masterpiece  of the  Largest  M anufacturers  of  2-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World' 

,  Bessemer  Kerosene  Engines  arc  today  furnisliinir  power  on  thousands  of  farms- -the  proof  of 
tno  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  Bessemer  is  built  to  last  and  run  and  is  displacing’  inferior 
makes  all  over  the  world.  The  Bessemer  will  run  on  cheap  kerosene  or  coal  oil. 

.  and  thus  pay  for  itself  in  fuel  saved  in  a  very  short  time.  Simple,  strong  and 
safe- -a  woman  or  a  boy  can  start  it  and  run  it.  2  tolOH.  P. ;  2-Cycle;  30  days' 

•**  *  free  trial;  immediate  shipment.  Write  for  Catalog  *K. "  If  you  require  a  larger 
engine  use  the 


Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine 

Lower  picture  shows  the  famous  Bewemer  Fuel  Oil  Enerine. 

Widely  used  in  irrisration,  flour  mills,  factories,  electric,  litrht 
plants,  etc.  Runs  on  cheap  fuel  and  crude  oils.  No  batteries  or 
mawnetos  required:  ignition  is  automatic  after  starting.  15 
165  H.  P.  Special  Catalog  “O"  free. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY 


■  mb'.  '  *  23  Lincoln  Ave. 

[FOR  BUZZ  SAWS 


Grove  City,  Pa. 


RUBBER  ROOFING  85  Cents  Roll-  1 
108  Square  Feet,  INCLUDING  NAILS  AND  CEMENT 

NO  SECONDS- FREIGHT  ALLOWED 

Rubber  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME 
&  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  that  Spreads  Regu¬ 
larly  under  all  conditions.  Lime  and 
fertilizers  are  expensive,  therefore  apply  them 
evenly  with  a  Frederick  County  Spreader  and 
Save  Money. 


The  Spreader  you  will 
Eventually  Buy . 


Write  for 
Circular. 


W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  I)ept  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Make  Money  a  Growing  Potatoes 

O.  K. 
Cham¬ 
pion 
Line 

Cutters 
Planters 
Sprayers 
Diggers,  Sorters 

Descript  i  vc  tn  at  ter 
»xee.  Write  for  It. 
Our  No.  22  Planter 
Is  automatic;  one  man  and  team  plant  live  acres  or 
more  a  day;  Our  No,  25  Planter  plants  abso¬ 
lutely  100  percent  correct,*  seed  piece  to  every  hill. 


CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 
151  CHICAGO  AVENUE  HAMMOND,  INDIANA. 


FromlV2  to  25  Horse  Power 

acobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  Write  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines;  also  of  Jr. 
Sturdy  e  ‘•Jack,  the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
IJ  H.P.  J?  engine  on  the  market. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

Warren, 
Pa. 

1).  S.  A, 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Pared  Post 


The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  trout  of  ti  e 
operator  and  not  against  Ii  s  person.  Years  ot  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  it  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 

grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
eavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you,  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  itfor  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 


G00DELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


( Concluded  from 

Had  the  jobbers  tried  to  make  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  this  feature  of  the  express 
business,  they  could  scarcely  have  done 
better  than  in  this  intended  complaint. 

Selling  Oat  Straw. 

I  have  some  baled  oat  straw  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  Is  it  salable  in  New  York,  and 
what  does  it  usually  bring?  F.  M. 

I  Mitehess  ( V,  N.  ^ . 

The  demand  in  New  York  is  not  large. 
It  seldom  brings  more  than  .$8  or  $9  per 
ton  unless  rye  straw  happens  to  be  very 
scarce.  Some  cheap  straw,  both  oat  and 
wheat,  is  used  by  large  poultrymon  for 
litter.  As  a  rule  oat  straw  appears  to 
soli  better  in  Heston  than  New  York. 

Small  Apple  Shipments. 

I  have  half  dozen  barrels  of  apples, 
Spy.  King  and  Talman  Sweet.  Will  it 
pay  to  send  them  to  New  York?  J.  T. 

Otsego  Co..  N.  Y. 

We  feel  sure  that  shipment  of  these 
apples  to  New  York  will  not  be  profit- 
iit'e  now.  as  they  will  have  to  compete 
\v  th  cold  storage  fruit,  and  prices  are 
jo  v  anyway,  except  for  top  qualities.  We 
th'nk  there  would  be  greater  net  profit  in 
s  ling  these  apples  in  places  nearer  the 
inquirer's  home,  like  Sidney  or  Bing- 
1  a  niton. 

Potato  Possibilities. 

I  want  to  send  some  potatoes  to  New 
York  if  the  weather  will  permit  and  the 
p  ice  is  any  good.  Please  give  me  names 
of  dealers.  W.  L.  o. 

Otsego  On.,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  is  so  discouraging  that 
we  hesitate  to  recommend  shipments. 
I  .urge  quantities  have  sold  at  $1.25  per 
barrel  or  a  trifle  above,  which  leaves  al¬ 
most  nothing  for  the  grower  The  same 
advice  given  the  apple  inquirer  will  ap¬ 
ply  here.  Try  to  sell  them  nearer  home 
is  possible. 

Egg  Candling. 

Are  there  any  egg  candling  devices 
that  could  be  put  on  my'  counter  in  a 
country  grocery,  so  that  customers  who 

bring  eggs  for  trade  or  sale  could  be 

shown  just  what  the  quality  is? 

New  York.  reader. 

Practical  egg  candling  requires  a  dark 
room  and  a  masked  strong  light.  Seri¬ 
ously  defective  eggs  -Tots  and  spots,” 
etc.,  may  he  seen  by  holding  them  in  the 
hand  or  at  the  end  of  a  tube  before  an 

ordinary  lamp,  hut  this  will  not  show 

air  space,  the  quality  of  the  body, 
whether  weak  or  not.  and  other  compara¬ 
tively  small  defects,  which  the  market 
expert  notes  at  once  and  makes  the  price 
accordingly.  A  modified  dark  room  may 
I  e  made  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
i  f  the  store  by  using  a  curtain.  If  olec- 
trbt  light  is  available  hang  a  metal 
jacket  with  a  hole  about  one  inch  in 
diamater  cut  out  of  one  side,  over  a  10- 
candle  power  bulb,  and  by  holding  the 
egg  to  this  opening  and  turning  it  around 
its  exact  condition  can  be  seen.  In  the 
absence  of  electric  light,  a  small  lamp 
with  metal  chimney,  or  screen  set  around 
it.  may  he  used,  care  being  taken  that 
the  lamp  does  not  get  overheated.  Vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  candling  lamps,  tubes,  etc., 
may  he  had  from  poultry  supply  houses 
at  $2  up.  hilt  any  light  will  do  so  jong 
as  the  essentials  of  thorough  examination 
are  followed  out. 


BOSTON  MARKET  REVIEWS. 

Total  exports  of  apples  from  the  eastern 
seaports  to  date  are  reported  as  2.151,000. 
against  1.02N.000  last  year  and  2.571.000 
barrels  two  years  ago.  which  is  a  very 
good  showing  considering  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Local  trade  is  a  little  better  than 
the  past  month  or  so.  as  far  as  demand 
goes,  hut  prices  do  not  and  probably  will 
not  improve  to  any  extent.  King  and 
Baldwin  bring  $2.50  to  $2  tier  barrel,  if 
good;  if  only  fair  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  is 
about  tin'  figure.  Spy.  $2.50  to  $2  also, 
but  Greenings.  Bassets  and  Ben  Davis 
drag  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel. 
Western  box  stock  from  $1.25  to  $1.75, 
end  trade  limited  on  these  in  most  eases. 
<  Tanherries  are  the  worst  drug  over 
1  nown.  selling  as  low  as  $2  per  barrel  and 
”>  cents  per  crate;  in  a  few  eases  best 
l  <‘iT:os  are  sold  at  $4.50  per  barrel,  and 
$1.50  per  crate.  The  wr  ter  refused  $1.50 
I  op  box  in  the  early  Winter,  and  is  now 
orry,  as  this  cannot  be  obtained  locally 
now.  Bananas  quite  plenty  and  demand 
is  not  heavy  so  prime  are  very  reasonable 
ii  these,  best  large  bunches  bring  $3. 
others  from  this  figure  down  to  $1  for 
small  or  short  bunches,  Beds  from  $4.50 
down  to  $2.  Oranges  are  not  coming  in 
last  enough  to  meet  demand  just  now,  and 
the  genera]  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this 
will  co.  tinue  to  be  true  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  as  Florida  stock  about  done  and 
California  lias  only  medium  supply  to 
'flip  here;  prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $4 
per  box.  Lemons  plenty  with  only  fair 
demand  at  this  season.  $2.50  to  $2.50  are 
'ales  prices.  drape  fruit  still  cheap, 
$1.7.>  to  $2  per  box.  Strawberries  not 
plenty,  about  45  cents  per  box. 

Potatoes  very  low  at  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail ;  90  cents  per  bag  at  ear,  and  $1  at 
city  stores  is  the  whoVsale  price,  and 
many  retail  stores  are  selling  at  15  and  17 
cents  per  peek.  Onions  also  plenty  and 
low  at  $1.25  per  bag  for  native  stock; 
i  nn-y  Spa  tosh  and  Cuban  Bermudas  bring 
•j'-’  and  $2.50  per  crate.  Cabbage  selling 
."ist  fair  with  supnl.v  plenty  for  needs; 
native,  $1  per  barrel  ;  Florida,  $2.50  per 
crate;  California,  $2.  Cauliflower  from 
California,  $2  per  crate;  squash,  $1.50 
nor  barrel  for  yellow  marrow  and  turban  ; 


I-Iubbnrd.  $1.75  per  HH)  pounds.  Ruta¬ 
baga  turnips.  $1.20  per  bag;  white  egg, 
$1  per  box;  purple  tops,  75;  beets.  $1 ; 
carrots.  75;  parsnips.  $1;  radish.  25  per 
dozen  bunches;  new  carrots.  50c.  per 
dozen  ;  new  beets.  $1.50  per  dozen.  Mush¬ 
rooms.  25c.  per  pound  ;  sprouts,  2So.  per 
quart.  New  rhubarb,  lOe.  per  pound ; 
Southern  peas,  $5  per  basket;  string 
beans.  $2.50  to  $5  per  basket ;  celery,  $2, 
and  better  per  dozen  for  native ;  Califor¬ 
nia  stock,  $1.50  per  dozen.  Cucumbers, 
best.  $12  per  box  ;  others.  $7  and  $10.  but 
supply  is  becoming  more  plenty  ;  without 
any  expected  extra  demand  prices  will  be 
lower.  Good  lettuce,  75  and  $1.25  per  box  ; 
parsley,  $2  per  box.  Spinach.  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel  ;  kale.  $2 ;  dandelions.  $2  per  box ; 
beet  greens.  $1.  Tomatoes  are  selling 
well  at  50e.  per  pound  for  best,  others. 
25,  with  Floridas  $4.50  per  crate. 

Kggs  are  in  short  supply  for  eastern 
fresh,  as  receipts  are  light  for  two  reasons, 
liens  are  not  yet  laying  heavily  in  most 
eases,  a tul  many  are  being  put  into  incu¬ 
bators  for  early  chicks.  However.  West¬ 
ern  stock  is  coming  plenty  enough  to  make 
up  a  good  average  and  a  large  shipment 
of  eggs  from  China  has  just  been  received 
in  California  is  the  report.  Best  nearby 
fresh.  .24  :  others.  21  to  22 ;  best  Western, 
20  and  21  ;  good.  28  and  29;  storage.  22. 
Hatching  price  for  common  stock  of  one 
breed.  59  cents  per  dozen,  with  new 
hatched  chicks  bringing  15  and  18  cents 
each. 

Butter  is  in  good  supply  and  prices  rule 
low,  and  may  work  lower,  but  perhaps 
not  for  a  few  weeks;  2214  to  24  cents  is 
quoted  for  best;  good.  29  to  21  ;  fair.  28 
per  pound.  Cheese  about  the  same,  with 
supply  and  demand  just  fair;  10  to  18  is 
the  average  price. 

Dressed  beef,  10  to  11%;  lamb.  12  to 
15;  veal.  14  to  10;  hogs.  $9.  Cattle  on 
hoof.  best.  $8.50 :  otfiers.  $7.50.  $0.50, 
$5.50,  $4.50  per  KM)  pounds;  live  hogs, 
7c.  per  pound.  Hides,  15  to  18  per  pound ; 
calfskins,  24. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

There  was  seldom  such  a  large  and 
complete  supply  of  green  crops  at  the 
Lnfl'n’o  produce  market  early  in  March 
and  seldom  have  the  prices  been  so  gen¬ 
erally  low.  The  North  has  had  a  long, 
mild  Winter  and  the  South  has  had  much 
rain,  both  agreeable  to  a  good  supply  now. 
Potatoes  have  slacked  down  to  40  cents 
a  bushel,  wholesale,  and  the  farmer  is 
lucky  who  can  get  25  cents  for  them. 
Apples  are  quoted  at  25  to  75  cents  a 
bushel  and  not  above  $3.75  a  barrel,  but 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  them  still  in 
the  country.  Some  farmers  arc*  taking 
them  out  of  barrels  and  selling  them  for 
what  they  can  get.  Onions  are  low  again, 
not  being  quoted  at  more  than  85  cents 
a  bushel,  home  grown.  Spanish  onions 
are  $1.40  a  orate,  wholesale.  Winter 
squash  is  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  hundred,  and 
retails  at  two  cents  a  pound.  Somebody 
quotes  Florida  strawberries  at  40  cents 
a  box.  wholesale,  but  they  can  be  bought 
for  25  cents  at  retail,  and  in  liberal 
amount  and  excellent  quality.  Cabbage 
is  quite  as  low,  being  quoted  at  80  cents 
per  hundred,  a  further  decline.  Some 
new  sells  at  double  prices,  but  there  is 
old  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  New 
cauliflower  is  $2  per  ease.  Radishes  are 
at  Summer  prices,  four  bunches  for  5  cents. 
Spinach  is  $1  a  bushel  down,  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  not  above  25  cents  a  peck  retail. 
Fancy  celery  is  $4.50  per  case  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  $2.50  from  Florida;  lettuce. 
$7  to  $10  per  barrel.  Turnips  are  plenty 
at  not  over  85  cents  per  barrel.  The 
small-measure  vegetables,  beets,  vegetable 
oyster,  parsnips  and  carrots,  are  five  to 
eight  cents  a  quart,  retail. 

Butter  is  weak  and  lower,  quotations 
not  being  above  .32  emits,  the  cheapest 
creamery  being  27  cents,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  decline  in  mill  feeds  and 
bay.  Only  cheese  remains  steady  at  17 
to  18  cents  wholesale  and  19  to  20  cents, 
retail.  Fggs  are  lower,  at  not  above  ,30 
cents  wholesale  for  white  fancy,  and 
what  are  called  new-laid  retailing  for 
the  same  price.  They  promise  to  go  still 
lower  soon.  Many  very  stale-appearing 
"ggs  are  shown  at  prices  24  cents  up. 
Poultry  has  declined  slightly.  The  high¬ 
est  price  for  dressed  turkey  at  wholesale 
is  2.3  to  24  cents,  fowl,  of  all  good  grades, 
16  to  19  cents,  ducks,  fancy,  20  cents, 
geese,  17  cents  Live  poultry  prices  are 
about  three  cents  lower  than  dressed. 

Western  box  apples  sell  at  $1.50  to  $2 
per  box.  wholesale,  but  they  retail  at 
about  a  cent  each  by  the  measure,  most 
of  them  of  larg  size.  There  can  bo  little 
profit  in  them  at  that.  j.  w.  c. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


MIXED  IIAY  (sonic  Alfalfa  in  it),  clean,  bright, 
•Sin  in  car  lots.  It.  p.  BUTTON,  Canastota, 
N.  Y. 


NUDE'S  Famous  Mclilotus  Honey,  10-pound  pail, 
SI. 50.  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL,  Demo- 
poiis,  Ala. 


FOK  SALE — Three  incubators,  one  400  egg  Cy¬ 
phers.  one  380  egg  Charles  A.  Cyphers,  and 
one  100  egg  Cornell:  also  oue  2J4  horse  power 
gasoline  engine,  modern  pattern,  and  two  gal¬ 
vanized  Iron  water  tanks  each  thirty  barrel  ca¬ 
pacity.  FRANK  II.  WOOD,  Chatham,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain,  going  out  of  business. 

1  It.  D.  K.  two  unit  milking  machine,  three 
divided  pails:  demonstration  given  to  parties 
calling:  1  Smith  hog  breeding  crate.  $10:  1  No. 
1  size  perfection  power  churn.  $25.  The  above  all 
iruarauteed  in  perfect  condition  and  have  bad 
little  usage.  BUCKLEY  &  WATSON,  Towns¬ 
end'  Harbor.  Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Comply!. ,g  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reacli  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products.  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eg  i  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


GRAPEFRUIT- — Fancy  bright.  $1.75  per  box: 

quarter  box.  75  cents:  Golden  Russets.  $1.50 
I  er  box :  quarter  box.  50  cents.  F.  O.  B.  Miami. 
Fla.:  Russets  are  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
Brights,  except  in  outside  appearance.  Price 
delivered  by  Express  quoted'  on  request.  GEO. 
!’,.  CKLLON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  furnished  and  in¬ 
stalled  complete:  gasoline  engine  or  water 
power:  estimates  covering  cost  of  installation 
and'  operation  cheerfully  furnished:  results  guar¬ 
anteed:  correspondence  solicited.  A.  .1.  WOOD- 
WORTH,  Wiscoy,  N.  Y. 


TEN  CARS  Upland  Mixed  Hay,  $20.50  cash 
loaded.  GEO.  E.  REED.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  ESTATE  MANAGER  WANTED— 
Must  have  good  general  experience  with  farm 
crops,  grad'e  cows,  hogs  and  sheep,  orchard  and 
ronrl  building,  witli  good  hack  record  and  ready 
for  immediate  contract.  Salary,  begin  at  $100  a 
mouth  and  house.  Location.  Putnam  County. 
Apply  WESTON.  SHEPARD  AND  DAVISON,  20 
K.  23d  St.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Alan  and  wife,  man  for  dairy  work 
and  to  help  milk:  wife  to  do  general  house-  t 
work:  references  required.  Address  Box  "II.” 
Lenox.  Mass. 


THE  NEW  YORK  State  School  of  Agriculture 
is  in  a  position  to  recommend  well  trained 
young  men  for  positions  as  farm  managers,  fore¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  etc.  Correspondence  will  be 
cheerfully  answered.  Address  DIRECTOR  F.  G. 
HELYAR.  Morrlsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultrymnn.  A  1  experienced  in  in 
eubator  and  brooder  work;  no  loafers.  MOR¬ 
RIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  R.  4,  Conn. 


A  LADY  owning  a  farm  wishes  a  lady  partner, 
middle  aged,  educated,  refined,  one  who  plays 
tile  piano,  who  would  keep  bees  or  raise  flowers 
or  vegetables  for  her  part;  main  object  is  con¬ 
genial  companionship.  Address  COUNTRY 
WOMAN,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'  WANTED — -White  couple  on  Virginia  farm; 
woman  housework,  man  garden  and  generally 
useful:  good  home.  F.  W.  SHARP,  The  Plains, 
Fauquier  Co.,  Virginia 


WANTED — For  small  truck  farm  capable,  sober 
man.  accustomed  to  hor  os.  married  or  single: 
state  wages.  C.  M.  COLVILLE.  Barry ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  women  for  summer  boarding 
house  work.  cook,  waitresses,  etc.,  good  wages. 
RIVER  FARM  HOUSE,  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
Pa. 


ENGLISHWOMAN.  40,  desires  position  as  com¬ 
petent  mother's  helper,  thoroughly  experienced 
with  children  and  general  housekeeping,  con¬ 
scientious  service  given  for  congenial  home  and 
moderate  salary,  excellent  reference.  R.  S..  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager.  Scotch- 
Ameriean,  38,  married.  3  children,  honest,  so¬ 
ber.  capable  and  thoroughly  reliable:  good  ref- 
e-enees.  GEORGE  STRATHIIS,  West  Nyuck, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1.  position  as  superintendent 
or  working  manager  by  fully  experienced', 
practical,  middle-aged  man  (no  theorist),  small 
family,  on  large  estate  or  stock  farm:  A  1  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  letter  II.  W.,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — Poultry  man,  wants  position  on 
1  oultry  farm,  experienced  in  incubating, 
b-ooding,  rearing,  care  of  poultry,  also  general 
farm  work.  Address  H.  L..  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  foreman  on 
gentleman's  estate,  by  American,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  brunches  of  farming:  honest, 
sober  and  atwavs  on  lob:  best  of  references.  D. 
ERNEST  PENNEY,  R.  D.  28,  Coscob.  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  first-class  milker  on 
dairy  farm:  can  furnish  first  class  references 
Box  '140.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  April  1.  farmer,  married,  fully 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  work:  good 
opportunity  for  right  man:  send  references  and 
state  wages  expected.  THE  CURTIS  FARM, 
Southport.  Conn. 


POUT.TRYMAN  desires  position.  American.  24 
years  old.  teetotaler,  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
references.  POULTRYMAN,  47  Garrison  Are., 
Jersey  City.  N.  ,T. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  on  commercial  plant:  seven  years’  expe¬ 
rience  with  poultry,  truck  and  fruits,  three 
years  manager,  married,  no  children,  references 
furnished.  POULTRYMAN.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  IIOTHOUSEMAN— Ready  als.,  to  do 
general  farm  work;  should'  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  vegetable  growing  under  glass; 
married  couple,  woman  as  cook,  preferred; 

|  prompt  retd,  necessary:  give  references,  expe- 
|  rience  and  wages.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM, 
j  Lagrangeville,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  MAN  (20).  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  wishes  all  year  around  position 
on  farm.  Rox  49.  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  WANTED.— Must 
be  practical  man.  good  habits  and  good  man¬ 
ager.  to  manage  large  dairy  and'  general  farm, 
person  with  Agricultural  College  training  pre¬ 
ferred:  salary  $800  per  year  or  better:  unfur¬ 
nished  house  free:  three  reliable  references  re¬ 
quired  :  correspond  with  Room  5.  RILEY  & 
WANDS  BUILDING.  Olenn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  run  fertile  farm  on  scientific 
paying  basis:  must  guarantee  running  ex¬ 
penses.  interest,  depreciation  and  profit:  tools 
and  stock  furnished:  ninety  tillable  acres:  five 
hundred'  hearing  apple  trees:  state  qualifica- 
tions.  GEORGE  HOPKINS,  P.allston  Lake,  N.Y. 

YOUNG  FARMER.  23.  wishes  position  as  farm¬ 
er  or  superintendent:  understands  all  modern 
machinery,  threshers,  steam  and  gasoline  engines 
and  dairy  farming;  no  liquors,  life  experience; 
references.  Box  50.  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced  in  all  brandies  de¬ 
sires  position;  private  or  'commercial;  reliable, 
willing,  honest.  A.  7,..  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  Position  as  Poultryman  on  commer¬ 
cial  plant  or  estate,  American,  single.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  II.,  care  K.  N.-Y. 


WANTED- — Single  farm  hand,  willing,  strong. 

houest,  sober,  understand  all  farm  work :  good 
home,  permanent  position:  farm  on  Long  Island: 
give  age.  past  experience,  wages  expected,  first 
letter.  PERMANENT,  Room  003,  190  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  colored  preferred: 

man  must  understand  horses  and  be  good 
teamster:  wife  to  do  housework  for  family  of 
three;  $40  month  for  man:  $15  for  wife:  good 
house  to  live  in.  Address,  with  references.  It. 
M.  BATTEN,  Walpack  Center,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — A  prize,  money-making  fruit,  grain 
and  stock  farm.  .100  acres.  In  a  superb  loca¬ 
tion.  and  part  of  the  celebrated  John  Johnston 
farm,  near  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  where  the  first  tile- 
d’raining  in  America  was  done.  Good  and  ample 
buildings,  woven  wire  fences,  live  feet  high,  on 
cedar  posts,  tile  drained:  rural  free  delivery  and 
telephone:  is  within  three  miles  of  Geneva  and 
four  of  Waterloo,  with  State  road  most  of  the 
way  to  each.  An  unsurpassed  view  of  Seno'-a 
Lake.  Geneva,  and  rich  surrounding  country. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address  owner.  C.  It.  M ELLEN, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — 23  miles  from 
Washington,  one-half  mile  off  an  excellent 
State  road,  county  road  running  entire  length  of 
farm.  1  miles  to  good  school  and  churches.  10 
room  house,  painted1  last  year:  good  barns, 
stables  and  shed:  1,000  rods  of  woven  wire 
fence:  135  acres  in  cultivation,  30  acres  In 
wheat  and  rye.  10  acres  of  two-year-old  apple 
orchard,  including  stock,  implements,  feed  and 
furniture.  $9,000,  reasonable  terms.  C.  K.  GRA¬ 
HAM,  Hampton.  Ya. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  trucking  farm,  9  ft, 
acres,  in  best  trucking  section  of  lower  Doin' 
ware;  one-half  acre  newly  set  strawberries,  few 
fruit  trees,  good  b  room  house  and  outbuildings. 
5  minutes’  walk  from  station,  churches  and 
school,  within  one-fourth  mile  Indian  River: 
tine  fishing  and'  ducking.  Price.  $2,500.  to  ouiek 
buyer;  no  agents.  It.  II.  HICKMAN,  Millsbt.ro, 
Dela. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain.  00  acres,  located  in  tin* 
town  of  Farmington.  Del.,  on  the  main  line, 
only  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  station.  10  room 
house  with  3  porches  and  numerous  other  build¬ 
ings,  all  in  good  condition:  the  buildings  would 
cost  ns  much  as  asked  for  the  whole:  price. 
$4,800:  $1,250  casli.  the  balance  time  to  suit: 
good  reason  for  selling.  Write  for  particulars. 
A  bargain.  Also  stock  farms  for  sale;  tine  cli¬ 
mate.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED— Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  con¬ 
taining  15  to  80  acres  on  well  traveled  road, 
near  express  station,  and  within  100  miles  of 
New  York:  land  must  he  partly  wooded  and 
naturally  adapted'  to  the  purpose:  only  farms 
with  good  house,  barn  and  poultry  houses,  nearly 
new.  will  be  considered.  C.  S.  GREENE,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  ,T. 


50-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — Modern  bouse:  fur¬ 
nace.  hath,  etc.:  land  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  conveniently  located  to  three  railroads:  35 
miles  from  Buffalo.  Price.  $4,000.  For  particu¬ 
lars  ad'dress  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Hartwick  Semin¬ 
ary,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm,  well  watered, 
good'  buildings:  description  given  upon  api  II- 
cation.  l’OBT.  OLIVER.  Kelsey.  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y. 


585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm:  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R. 
KEATOR.  Attorney  at-Law,  22  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 


150-ACRE  productive  Farm:  good  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter  and  timber,  near  State  Road.  town,  rail¬ 
road.  Price,  $5,000.  Easy  terms.  BEN  J. 
LEHMAN,  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  the  Adirondneks, 
suitable  for  a  summer  home.  W.  II.  TUT¬ 
TLE,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  123  acres  between  Glens  Falls 
and  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  rich  soil,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated.  beautiful  view  and  pure  water.  Box 
43,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES.  $2,000;  easy  terms;  good  land, 
houses,  timber  and  orchard.  Box  38,  West- 
point,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Three  acres,  sloping,  near  railroad 
station,  few  pests,  sound  buildings,  frn't. 
clean  neighborhood:  abundant  gravity  water  sic 
ply.  Address  C.  W.  NORTHROP,  Towanda,  I‘a. 


FROM  OWNER  TO  PURCHASER— Four  places 
that  join,  will  sell  cheap  for  cash:  must  la* 
sold  by  April  1 :  30  acres  of  land,  fine  chicken 
ranch.  C.  B.,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  Dutchess  farm,  4  room  cottage,  ba- o- 
nient  barn:  70  acres  tillable:  $2,400.  $500 

down.  BARGAIN,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED  to  lease.  SAMNOVITZ,  354 
Mon  tank  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 


OWNER  offers  complete  90-acre,  money  making 
Chautauqua  farm,  25  Concord'  vineyard,  other¬ 
wise  well  fruited,  no  waste,  spring  water,  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  splendid  buildings,  implements,  horses. 
$2,500  down.  $10,000  time:  description,  photo¬ 
graphs  upon  request.  HARRY  STANSBFI!  Y. 
Forestville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  or  Truck  Farm.  3  miles  from  the  city  of 
Newburgh,  on  state  road.  A.  C.  WINANS. 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FIFTY  ACRES,  level,  good  corn,  potato  land: 

seven-room  bouse,  good  barn,  silo,  water,  fruit 
$2,000.  EMORY  ROBINSON,  Packer,  Conn. 


POT  LTRY  FARM  WANTED — -15-25  acres:  -end 
full  particulars  and  lowest  price.  T.  MLR 
PHY,  1879  So.  Boulevard,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE-  Fertile  farm  of  130  acres.  110  tilla¬ 
ble.  50  suitable  for  gardening,  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery.  fine  boating,  bathing  and  fishing:  possession 
at  any  time  to  suit  buyer.  W.  G.  KANE 
Kysertke,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  A  FARM  of  250  acres  of  land,  22  miles 
from  New  York  City.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  some  capable,  energetic 
man.  married  or  single,  to  work  it  on  shares.  1 
can  promise  a  good  opportunity  to  the  right  kind 
of  man.  C.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — 5  building  lots  in  Danhurv. 

gas.  sewer  and  water,  for  a  cheap  farm.  GEO. 
BOUGHTON,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  stock  farmer  to  rent  New 
Hampshire  farm  cheap:  give  references  and 
full  particulars.  A.  X..  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — Direct  from  producer;  steam 
evaporated,  guaranteed  pure.  JESSE  L.  MIL 
i  LEE.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

25  TONS  HAY — Must  move  quickly,  save  stor¬ 
age,  $18  f.  o.  b.  Monroe.  GEO  E.  REED. 
Monroe.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  29  Arlington  plow,  reversi 
ble:  used  but  little;  new  last  year.  Price.  S10; 
prepaid  100  miles.  II.  M.  CAKRYL,  White 
House  Sta.,  N.  J. 
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SIMPLY  mail  me  the  coupon  below 

and  I’ll  send  you  this  big  can  of  ^ 
Corona  Wool  Fat — the  greatest  prep¬ 
aration  ever  put  on  the  market  for  Cracked  and 
Split  Hoofs,  Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Grease 
Heel,  Thrush,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.  I  want  to  prove  to 
you  before  you  pay  me  a  single  cem,  that  here 
is  a  preparation  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without.  I  want  to  send 
you,  postpaid,  this  big  can  on 


WOOL  FAT  IS  THE  SECRETIONS  EXTRACT* 
EO  FROM  SKIN  ANO  WOOL  OF  THE  SHEEP 
AND  DOES  NOT  DIFFER  FROM  THE  SE« 
CRETIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  OF  MAN  OR 
fiEAST.  WOOL  FAT  IS  VERY  PENETRATING 
AND  ACTS  AS  THE  VEHICLE  TO  CARRY 
OTHER  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  TO  THE 
AFFLICTEO  PARTS. 


Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  Mud  Fever, 
bplit  Hoofs,  Corns,  Grease  Heel, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Cuts.  Barb 
Wire  Wounds,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 
Ulcer,  etc. 

Our  Guarantee  is  on  the  Lid  of  Every  Can. 

I  have  sent  out  a  million  cans  the 
past  eight  months,  and  now  have  more 
than  that  number  of  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers.  You  need  it;  I  have  it  for  you, 
and  you  can  try  it  out  on  the  "before 
you  pay”  plan.  Now,  all  I  ask  is  a  fair, 
square  trial  on  its  merits.  C.  G.  Phillips. 


20  Days’  Free  Trial 


Cracked  Hoofs 
Beforo  and  After 
Using  Corona 
Wool  Fat 


I  want  to  show  you  that  you  can  keep  your  horse’s  hoofs  in  the  finest  condition 
— take  out  all  foot  soreness,  cure  all  flesh  wounds,  etc.  and  do  it  quickly. 

I  want  you  to  try  this  wonderful  healing  ointment  at  my  risk — not  yours. 
Try  it  on  any  case  you  have— apply  part  or  all  of  it.  At  the  end  of  20  days 
if  you  are  perfectly  satisfied,  send  me  only  50c  for  the  big  trial  can.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  tell  me  so  and  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny. 


Proof! 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  received  the  Corona 
Wool  Fat  all  right  and  have  tried 
it  and  it  works  just  as  you  recom¬ 
mend  and  even  better.  My  horse 
was  sore  in  the  front  feet  and  she 
could  hardly  get  out  of  the  barn, 
and  in  two  weeks  time  she  im¬ 
proved  so  much  that  she  was  as 
limber  as  ever,  and  our  blacksmith 
stated  that  he  never  saw  anything 
as  good  as  Corona  Wool  Fat. 

Sincerely,  T.  J.  Tishell, 

North  Rush,  N.  Y. 


Corona  Hoafs  Barb  Wire 
Cuta  Smoothly 


The  Wonderful  Healing  Ointment 

is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep  and  is  the  only  remedy  that 
will  penetrate  the  shell  of  a  horse’s  hoof — take  out  the  soreness  and  grow  new 
hoof.  Corona  Wool  Fat  does  not  burn,  blister  or  cause  suffering.  It  is  a 
cooling,  healing,  penetrating  ointment,  quick  in  action,  heals  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Read  these  letters— we  have  thousands  more  like  them: 

Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio.  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Corona  Wool  Fat  is  the  Gentlemen: — I  like  Corona  Wool  Fat.  I 

best  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  hard  and  think  it  is  fine  to  heal  sores  and  cuts,  and 

contracted  feet  of  horses.  I  have  used  about  can  truly  recommend  it  to  any  one  needing 
all  kinds.  a  good  healing  salve. 

Yours  truly,  Yours  truly, 

P.  D.  Jamison,  Dewitt  Conrad, 

Bridgewater,  Maine.  23  State  St.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Send  No  Money— Simply  Mail  Coupon 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  When  you  receive  the  Corona  Wool  Fat 
— try  it — watch  results — then  if  satisfied  send  me  only  50c — if  not  satisfied,  just 
write  and  tell  me  so  and  I’ll  charge  you  nothing.  Write  for  the  big  trial 
can  now.  Remember,  I  send  it  postpaid.  You  risk  nothing  in  testing  it. 

Will  keep  your  horses  in  working  condition  and  put  them  in  selling 
condition.  I  take  all  the  risk — send  today. 

Corona  Mfg.  Co  ■  f  Manager  67  Corona  Blk.,  Kenton,  0. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — Having  been  in  the  dairy 
business  all  my  life  and  as  all  dairymen 
will  agree  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
their  horses  going  Bound.  X  with  the 
help  of  the  shoeing  smith  were  kept  at 
our  wits  end  until  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  of  Corona.  It  certainly  does  the 
work.  Every  horse  is  going  sound  and 
when  it  comes  to  sore  teats  on  cows  you 
have  certainly  solved  the  problem.  In 
fact,  my  stable  and  barn  boys  all  swear 
by  Corona  and  the  best  part  of  it  is,  it 
is  just  as  good  for  a  man  as  for  a  horse 
or  cow.  Wishing  you  the  success  that 
is  due  you,  I  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 
Robt.  T.  Armil,  Prop. 
Oakwood  Dairy  Farms,  Davenport,  la. 


Grease  Heal  Before  and 
After  Using 
Corona  Wool  Fat 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs :  —  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  Corona  Wool  Fat, 
and  am  enclosing  you  remittance 
for  more  of  this  wonderful  product. 
It  is  great  stuff.  Yours  truly, 
Louis  J.  Dumont, 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Wolverine,  Mich. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: —  Corona  Wool  Fat 
is  just  the  stuff  for  my  bank  mules 
feet  as  it  keeps  the  bank  water 
from  cracking  their  feet  and  get¬ 
ting  sore.  Enclosed  find  remit¬ 
tance  for  $3  for  which  send  me 
a  ten  pound  pail.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  Williams, 

New  Sharon,  Iowa. 


For  Collar  Boils  and 
Soro  Shoulders 


CORONA  MFG.  C0.(  €7  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  the  trial  can  of  your  Corona  Wool 
Fat.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  use  this  for  20  days  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  directions,  and  if  1  am  satisfied  with  the  results  I  will 
send  you  50  cents  to  pay  for  it.  If  it  does  not  do  as  you  claim  I 
will  owe  you  nothing. 

Mention  ailment  yon 

intend  to  use  it  on . . . 


Name. 


Heals  inflamod  Cows  Udders 


A  Bad  Case  of  Scratches 


Address. 


ftOtl  00ft  Farmers,  Stockmen  and  Blacksmiths  are  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.  Don’t  experi* 
ment — make  sure  of  a  quick  cure  by  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.  There  is  no  other 
remedy  or  healing  ointment  that  will  do  the  work  as  well.  C.  G.  PHILLIPS. 


County. 
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(eA  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modern  Tire"9 
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Factory  capacity  doubled— ample  supply  of  the  famous 
“Chain  Treads”  now  ready,  and  at  the 

lowest  price  in  their  history 

Our  total  factory  capacity  has  been  doubled.  Now  we  are  ready  to  supply 
“Chain  Tread”  Tires  in  unlimited  quantities  at  popular  prices. 

For  several  years  we  have  built <£  Chain  Tread  Tires  for  limited  trade,  but 
heretofore  we  have  not  been  able  to  produce  Chain  Tt  eads  in  lur  ge  quantities. 


“Chain  Tread”  Tires 


Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerful 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

We  challenge  any  competitor’s  tire  to  show  you  the  same  combination  of 
real  anti-skid  protection  and  low  cost  per  mile.  We  challenge  you  to  keep  a 
tire  record  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of 
Free  Tire  Record  Blanks,  to  the  United  States  Tire  Company,  New  York  City. 


“Chain  Tread  ”  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers.  Do  not  accept  Substitutes 
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United  StatesTires 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

(Operating  46  Factories) 
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WATER  IN  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE. 
The  Great  Need  of  Nature. 

Effects  of  drought.— it  was  a  sizzling  hot 

August  afternoon  that  we.  a  fanner  friend  and 
myself,  were  walking  through  the  fields,  in¬ 
specting  his  growing  crops  and  his  live  stock.  “IIow 
the  corn  on  yonder  knoll  is  wilting  and  drooping,” 
said  he.  “Yes.”  I  replied.  "We  are  badly  in  need  of 
rain;  it  has  been  four  weeks  now  since  a  drop  of 
water  has  fallen,  and  if  this  drought  continues  it 
will  seriously  affect  the  production  of  fruit  and  the 
yield  of  most  of  our  field  crops.  Even  the  second 
crop  of  clover  is  suffering,  see  how  the  leaves  are 
drying  up  and  falling  off  even  before  the  blossoms 
are  full;  all  on  account  of  lack  of  water." 

As  we  walked  up  the  lane  towards  the  farmhouse 
evidences  of  lack  of  _ 


water  to  the  cows  from  the  well,  as  the  spring,  far 
up  on  the  hill  yonder,  is  not  supplying  water  enough 
to  fill  the  tank  even  once  a  day.”  Such  remarks 
from  my  companion,  together  with  personal  observa¬ 
tions  just  noted,  impressed  upon  me  very  strongly  the 
great  value  of  and  necessity  for  plenty  of  water  for 
crops  and  for  animals. 

NATURE  OF  WATER. — Come  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes  while  we  study  the  nature  of  water,  its 
functions  and  how  the  farmer  can  best  insure  an 
abundance  under  all  conditions.  Water  is  composed 
of  the  chemical  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  two 
parts  of  the  former  being  combined  with  one  of  the 
latter,  the  sign  used  being.  1120.  Water  is  a  liquid 
of  such  a  nature  that  upon  the  application  of  212 
degrees  of  heat  (Fahrenheit)  it  will  be  evaporated, 
or  will  entirely  disappear  into  the  air.  By  applying 


moisture  were  apparent 
everywhere.  The  brook 
which  normally  flowed 
through  the  meadow, 
and  under  the  bridge 
which  we  crossed,  al¬ 
ways  sparkling  and  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  cattle  in 
the  pasture  below,  was 
now  totally  dry.  The 
swale  and  bottom  grass, 
usually  so  green  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream 
and  so  tempting  to  the 
pasturing  cattle  was 
now  short  and  yellow. 

The  home  garden  was  a 
veritable  ash  heap,  the 
clinging  vines  of  the 
pole  beans  were  soft 
and  droopin  g.  the 
leaves  of  Ihe  cucumber 
plants  had  turned  brown 
and  dropped  off  long  be¬ 
fore  their  time,  the 
sweet  corn  usually  so 
green  and  luxuriant, 
was  but  half  grown 
suckers  with  but  few 
ears  showing.  “It  we 
do  not  have  rain  soon 
I  shall  be  unable  to  seed 
those  two  acres  to 
Alfalfa,  and  it  will  be 
considerable  loss  to  me, 
as  I  have  spent  much 
time  and  money  getting 
the  land  ready.”  "Yes,” 

I  replied,  “few  persons 
appreciate  until  drought 
is  upon  them  what  a  ne¬ 
cessary  factor  water  is 
to  crop  production,  and 
how  we  should  always 
strive  to  conserve 
through  cultivation  and 
Cover  crops  the  moist¬ 
ure  which  is  so  plenti¬ 
fully  given  during  the 
later  Winter  and  early 
Spring.” 

NEEDS  OF  LIVE 
STOCK. — Just  then  we 
r  e  a  died  the  poultry 
house,  and  I  was  urged 
to  inspect  his  fine  flock  of  200  White  Leghorn  hens, 
and  sure  enough  they  were  a  fine  lot;  but  why  were 
they  panting  so  hard,  with  their  months  open  and 
their  wings  drooping  by  their  sides?  To  be  sure  it 
was  hot.  but  that  alone  surely  was  not  the  reason. 
“I’ardon  me  a  minute.”  my  farmer  friend  called,  as 
he  hastened  to  bring  a  pail  of  fresh  cool  water  from 
the  well  to  fill  the  long-empty  drinking  vessel.  And 
how  those  birds  did  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
first  chance  to  get  a  taste.  So  even  the  poultry 
were  suffering  from  the  hot,  dry  weather  and  from 
neglect  to  keep  the  fresh  water  always  before  them. 
I  r<un  the  poultry  house  we  visited  the  cow  barn. 
“Look  at  the  cows  gathered  around  the  water  tank 
in  the  barnyard.  For  five  days  now  the  brook  in 
the  pasture  has  been  dry,  and  l  have  had  to  carry 


A  CROP  OF  MANGEL  BEETS,  RELISHED  BY  ALL  STOCK.  Fig.  150. 


WATER  BARREL,  IN  SHADE.  SUPPLYING  CHICKS'  WATER  TROUGH.  Fig.  151. 

this  method  of  evaporation  to  take  out  the  water 
from  different  crops  the  chemist  is  able  to  determine 
the  amount  of  water  present  in  any  class  of  product. 

WATER  IN  PLANTS. — The  function  of  water  in 
plant  growth  is  to  dissolve  and  carry  into  solution 
the  food  particles  in  the  soil;  to  transport  the  food 
material  into  the  plant  through  the  tiny  root  hairs; 
water  also  fills  plant  tissues,  thus  holding  the  plant 
in  an  erect  position,  making  the  tissue  crisp  and 
brittle.  Plants  require  a  great  deal  of  water.  Green 
clover  contains  as  high  as  1)2  per  cent  of  water,  gar¬ 
den  turnips  contain  about  90  per  cent.,  and  the  corn 
crop  contains  about  nine-tenths  of  its  whole  volume 
in  the  form  of  water.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  during 
the  drought  the  corn  wilted?  A  sunflower  plant,  but 
a  little  over  three  feet  in  height  has  been  known  to 


exhale  in  12  hours  1  Vi  pounds  of  water.  By  this 
exhaling,  water  is  given  off  through  the  leaves. 
This  transpiration  causes  an  upward  movement  of 
water  from  the  roots  through  the  stem,  bringing 
with  it  food  material  in  solution.  There  are  many 
means  of  securing  water  for  the  growing  plants.  A 
soil  mulch  over  the  top  of  the  ground,  breaks  up 
the  normal  capillarity  and  therefore  checks  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  soil  moisture.  In  this  way  the  Spring 
rains  and  the  water  accumulated  from  the  melting 
of  the  snow  can  be  kept  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of 
the  plant  roots  which  go  down  many  feet  below  the 
surface  in  search  for  it.  The  dry  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  plan 
to  grow  a  crop  every  two  years.  This  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  fact  that  two  years’  rain  supply  is  kept 
conserved  in  the  soil  by  frequent  cultivation.  One 
_  year’s  rain  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  grow  a  crop  to 
maturity. 

COVER  CROPS.— An 
easy  way  to  insure 
plenty  of  water  is  by 
the  use  of  cover  crops. 
Cover  crops  when  sown 
in  the  Fall  make  a  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  during 
the  Winter,  covering  the 
entire  surface  of  the 
soil,  thus  preventing 
much  loss  through  evap¬ 
oration.  The  presence 
of  this  mass  of  roots  in 
the  top  soil  prevents 
washing  and  causes 
much  moisture,  which 
would  otherwise  run 
off.  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  soil.  The  humus  or 
vegetable  matter,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  soil 
by  these  crops  increases 
greatly  the  water  hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  same. 
This  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  in  light,  open, 
sandy  soil,  where  the 
ground  water  is  apt  to 
leak  to  very  low  levels. 

IRRIGATION  is  an¬ 
other  method  which  is 
becoming  more  a  n  d 
more  popular  for  insur¬ 
ing  plenty  of  wafer. 
Dikes  are  built  about 
the  fields;  these  are 
provided  with  outlets  so 
arranged  that  the  water 
can  be  distributed  over 
a  given  area.  Pipes 
which  contain  m  a  n  y 
small  openings  arranged 
in  rows  either  laid  on 
the  ground  or  elevated 
a  little  are  becoming 
popular  as  a  means  of 
w  a  t  e  r  distribution. 
These  pipes  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  some  source  of 
water  supply  u  n  d  e  r 
pressure,  the  water  be¬ 
ing  forced  out  through 
the  openings  in  the 
form  of  a  spray.  The  pipes  can  be  rotated  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  water  on  a  given  spot.  We  have  all 
read  about,  and  some  of  us  have  seen,  the  immense 
projects  which  Uncle  Sam  is  promoting  in  the  bar¬ 
ren  areas  of  the  Southwest.  These  projects  which 
are  called  reclamation  efforts,  consist  of  large  dams 
and  reservoirs  for  storing  up  immense  volumes  of 
water  which  is  accumulated  during  flood  seasons, 
and  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted,  besides  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  damage.  This  water  is  distributed 
by  the  use  of  canals  and  dikes  on  heretofore  unpro¬ 
tected  land.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  transformed  from  barren  deserts  into  veritable 
garden  spots.  By  the  use  of  irrigation  methods,  a 
supply  of  water  can  be  assured  on  limited  areas, 
but  what  is  of  greater  benefit  to  the  average  farmer 
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is  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  intelligent 
use  of  cover  crops  and  the  practicing  of  a  complete 
cultivation  will  hold  and  make  available  all  the 
water  needed  for  his  crops  in  normal  seasons. 

WATER  IN  ANIMALS. — The  necessity  of  an 
abundant  water  supply  for  farm  animals  is  often 
overlooked.  Water  has  many  definite  functions  to 
perform  in  the  animal’s  body.  First,  it  builds  up 
(lie  animal  tissues,  which  gives  them  a  plump,  full 
appearance.  Second,  it  aids  digestion  by  dissolving 
particles  of  food  material,  and  by  reducing  them 
to  smaller  particles  the  digestive  fluid  can  act 
upon  them  more  quickly.  Third,  water  gi'eatly 
hastens  the  assimilation  of  food  material  through 
its  ability  to  stimulate  diffusion.  Fourth,  it  is  a 
strong  factor  in  regulating  the  body  temperature. 
The  need  of  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean 
pure  water  before  stock  at  all  times  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  bird's  body  contains  about 
55%  water,  the  eggs  which  the  bird  produces  con¬ 
tains  about  65%  of  water,  and  if  a  good  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  maintained  considerable  water  must 
be  supplied.  The  cow's  body  contains  from  50  to 
00  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  milk  which  she  pro¬ 
duces  contains  87  per  cent,  hence  the  necessity  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Experiments  show  that  the  average  dairy  cow  con¬ 
sumes  in  a  day  from  50  to  00  pounds  of  water. 


Animals — Tissue  contains  from  50  to  00  per 
cent,  of  water. 

Plants — Tissue  contains  from  70  to  00  per 
cent  ol  water. 

Must  we  not  look  tc  the  water  supply? 


SUCCULENT  FOOD. — The  supply  of  water  can  be 
maintained  in  two  ways.  First,  by  keeping  a  fresh 
supply  of  drinking  water  on  hand  at  all  times.  It 
has  also  been  proven  that  to  get  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  a  greater  amount  must  be  supplied  than  that 
consumed  from  the  drinking  trough.  We  all  know 
how  milk  production  is  increased  when  the  cows  get 
out  on  June  pasture.  The  dairyman  will  tell  you 
that  when  corn  is  cut  green  and  put  in  the  silo, 
much  more  milk  results  from  its  feeding  than  if  it 
had  been  allowed  to  become  dry  and  fed  as  fodder. 
Silage  litis  a  high  water  content,  the  cows  relish  it, 
and  through  its  palatability  it  increases  their  appe¬ 
tite.  The  same  is  true  with  poultry.  To  get  the 
best  Winter  egg  yield,  some  form  of  succulent  mate¬ 
rial  must  be  supplied.  Cabbage  in  the  late  Fall, 
and  mangel  beets  in  the  Winter,  make  good  succu¬ 
lent  feeds.  In  the  absence  of  these  it  is  necessary 
to  sprout  some  grain,  usually  oats.  They  are  best 
fed  when  they  are  about  two  or  three  inches  long, 
tender  and  brittle.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
egg  production  can  be  increased  from  eight  to  12 
per  cent,  by  the  supplying  of  considerable  amounts 
of  mangel  beets  and  sprouted  oats  to  birds  which 
had  previously  received  no  form  of  succulent  mate¬ 
rial.  Water  it  is  that  keeps  our  animals  in  good 
condition  and  in  good  appetite.  Water  it  is,  that  is 
required  by  all  plants  if  they  are  to  grow  properly, 
it  is  water,  above  all  else,  that  the  farmer  needs 
to  maintain  the  proper  standard  in  all  phases  of 
agriculture.  Appreciating  this  fact  the  supply 
should  be  assured  through  the  taking  of  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  in  advance.  n.  r.  lewis. 


TALKS  ABOUT  SOILS  AND  FERTILIZERS. 
What  Form  of  Lime  ? 

IX  trying  to  decide  what  kind  of  lime  to  buy,  try 
to  figure  out  the  actual  cost  of  a  pound  of  lime 
in  each  material  laid  down  at  your  station, 
(j round  limestone  sells  for  less  per  ton  than  burned 
lime.  It  contains  less  lime,  but  the  freight  on  a  ton 
of  it  is  as  much  as  that  on  stone  lime,  just  from  the 
kiln.  (let.  the  price  per  ton  of  lime,  add  the  cost 
of  freight  to  your  station,  then  obtain  an  analysis 
from  the  dealers;  lind  how  much  lime  there  is  in  a 
ton,  and  in  that  way  learn  what  a  pound  of  it  will 
cost  you.  You  will  generally  find  when  the  limekiln 
is  far  away,  that  a  pound  of  actual  lime  in  burnt 
lime  costs  the  least  money.  In  figuring  this  matter 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  two  pounds  of  the  ground 
limestone  will  be  needed  to  give  the  effect  of  one 
pound  of  burnt  lime.  The  value  of  hydrated  lime 
lies  in  its  fineness  and  ease  of  distribution,  also  in 
die  fact  that  it  is  all  carefully  slaked  and  in  better 
shape  than  either  of  the  other  forms.  Usually  the 
cheapest  way  to  buy  lime  is  to  get  the  stone  lime 
right  from  the  kiln  and  slake  it  yourself,  but  this 
is  hard  and  disagreeable  work,  and  most  farmers  in 
these  days  prefer  to  have  such  work  done  for  them. 

As  for  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  lime,  the 
limestone  is  better  on  ordinary  farm  crops  where 
the  land  is  in  fair  condition,  and  a  great  need  is 
to  increase  the  amount  of  oiganic  matter.  Ground 
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limestone  will  not  burn  or  eat  up  this  organic  mat¬ 
ter  as  rapidly  as  the  burnt  lime  will.  On  hard  clay 
soils  where  the  land  is  very  sour,  a  quicker  action 
is  required.  On  this  kind  of  soil,  we  have  obtained 
best  results  from  the  burnt  lime,  and  in  our  own 
practice,  plowing  under  cover  crops  each  year,  we 
consider  it  best  to  use  500  or  000  pounds  of  burnt 
lime  each  year,  rather  than  a  ton  or  more  at  one  ap¬ 
plication  every  three  or  four  years. 


“  Black  Alkali”  in  Western  Soil. 

ON  page  214  I  notice  the  question  of  an  in¬ 
quirer  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  sage  brush 
ashes  on  soils  in  the  semi-arid  regions.  Your 
surmise  that  they  may  be  injurious  is  correct.  In 
clearing  new  land  in  the  semi-arid  country  we  al¬ 
ways  take  particular  care  not  to  burn  our  sage 
brush  in  large  quantities  so  that  the  ashes  accumu¬ 
late.  The  reason  for  t  lis  is  that  the  ashes  con¬ 
tain  potassium  carbonate,  which  forms  black  alkali 
in  the  soil.  Black  alkali  is  one  of  the  worst  soil 
troubles  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  since  it  is  very  caustic,  and  if  in  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  in  the  soil  will  kill  any  crops  that  are 
planted  where  it  exists.  Most  of  the  soils  in  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  regions  have  an  abundance  of 
potash  anyway,  so  wood  ashes  do  not  have  the  same 
high  fertilizing  value  as  they  do  in  parts  of  the 
East  where  potash  is  not  so  plentiful.  I  would 
suggest  to  your  correspondent,  that  he  scatter  the 
wood  ashes  so  that  they  do  not  become  too  con¬ 
centrated  at  any  one  point.  Stanley  f.  morse. 
Arizona  Exp.  Station. 


What  to  Do  With  Bones. 

I  NOTICE  after  looking  around  in  the  pastures,  there 
are  unite  a  few  bones  of  horses  and  cattle  that  have 
died,  I  am  told,  within  the  past  five  years.  There 
seems  to  be  at  least  a  ton  or  more  Mhat^anbe 
done  with  these  to  make  them  available?  Could  they 
he  ground  or  burned  or  soaked  between  layers  of  wood 
ashes ^  I  know  there  are  a  couple  of  tons  on  neigh¬ 
bors’  places  that  I  could  have  for  the  asking.  Would 
it  nav  to  buy  a  grinder  to  crush  them.  We  have  a 
gasoline  engine.  What  would  be  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  method?  J-  M-  M* 

Connecticut. 

These  bones  will  contain  about  three  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  and  25  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  they 
were  ground  or  crushed  fine,  they  would  be  worth 
about  $30  a  ton  as  fertilizer.  Crushing  these  bones 
and  fitting  them  for  plant  food  is  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  in  the  fertilizer  trade.  Even  the  manu¬ 
facturers  with  their  powerful,  machinery  and  every 
modern  appliance  have  difficulty  in  fitting  the  hard¬ 
est  hones,  such  as  the  shanks,  skulls  and  shoulders. 
The  easiest  way  to  reduce  the  bones  is  to  burn  them. 
This  is  done  by  mixing  the  bones  with  dry  wood  or 
brush  and  burning  as  you  would  a  bonfire.  rlhe 
bones  burn  quite  readily.  Darwin,  in  his  ‘Voyage 
of  the  Beagle,”  tells  of  seeing  the  natives  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  kill  a  steer,  strip  off  the  meat  and 
then  proceed  to  cook  the  meat  over  a  fiie  made  by 
burning  the  bones,  and  this  also  on  a  day  when  the 
rain  fell  steadily.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  what  these  natives  would  call  “roast  beef’ 
would  be  a  very  raw  beef  to  a  modern  American. 
Burning,  however,  is  a  most  wasteful  way  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  bones;  it  drives  off  all  the  ammonia,  which 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  bone.  It  leaves  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  the  form  of  bone  ash, 
which  is  easily  distributed  over  the  ground,  but  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  not  as  available  as  that  in  the 
crushed  bone.  It.  would  hardly  pay  to  buy  a  bone 
mill  or  a  steaming  outfit  unless  one  could  handle  12 
or  15  tons  of  the  bone.  With  a  large  supply,  it 
would  pay  to  build  a  tank  or  vat  of  plank  with  a 
steam  coil  for  heating  the  boue.  The  bones  are 
smashed  as  far  as  possible  with  a  sledge  or  ax,  put 
into  this  tank,  and  steamed  under  high  pressure. 
This  makes  it  easier  to  crush  them,  which  is  done 
in  a  bone  mill  run  by  either  gasoline  or  steam  power. 
This  plan  is  followed  by  a  good  many  farmers  in 
New  England,  and  some  years  ago  was  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  every  country  neighborhood  where 
hones  were  collected  and  sold  to  the  local  dealer'. 

In  your  case  with  only  a  few  tons  of  bones,  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  buy  this  outfit.  The  fertilizer 
manufacturers  use  sulphuric  acid  for  reducing  the 
hones,  after  they  have  been  broken  up  with  the 
sledge.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  acid  on 
the  farm.  It  is  too  dangerous  to  be  handled  except 
hy  an  expert.  A  drop  of  it  in  the  eye  might  destroy 
the  sight,  and  frightful  accidents  have  occurred 
where  careless  workmen  or  children  got  at  the 
acid.  You  can  break  the  bones  as  well  as  you  can 
with  a  hammer,  and  then  pack  them  in  unleaclied 
wood  ashes.  Take  a  box  or  barrel  and  put  in  a 
layer  of  about  six  inches  of  the  ashes,  then  six 
inches  of  the  broken  bones,  then  more  ashes,  more 
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bones  and  so  on.  in  alternate  layers.  Keep  the 
entire  mass  wet.  if  possible,  with  the  liquid  from 
the  stable.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months  niost 
of  the  bones  will  be  softened  so  that  they  may  be 
smashed  up  fairly  fine  with  the  heavy  spade  or 
sledge  hammer.  They  can  then  be  spread  reason¬ 
ably  well,  and  make  a  fair  fertilizer.  Some  of  the 
harder  bones  will  require  more  time,  and  will  never 
be  thoroughly  softened  by  this  process.  If  you  have 
an  apple  orchard,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  break  the 
softer  bones  as  finely  as  you  can  and  bury  them  in 
the  ground  around  the  trees.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  quickly  the  tree  roots  will  get  after  these 
broken  bones  and  make  use  of  them  for  plant  food. 

In  almost  every  neighborhood  it  would  be  possible 
for  an  enterprising  mar.  to  collect  large  quantities 
of  bones.  As  a  boy  in  New  England,  the  writer  re¬ 
members  scouring  the  neighborhood  every  Spring 
for  everything  he  could  find,  from  a  chicken  bone 
where  the  hawk  had  dropped  his  dinner,  to  the 
bones  of  the  old  horse  that  died  in  the  swamp. 
These  were  sold  to  a  local  dealer  who  shipped  them 
to  Boston  at  a  good  profit.  Later  the  owner  of  a 
water  power  fitted  up  a  trip-hammer  for  smashing 
the  bones,  and  a  bone  mill  for  grinding  them.  He 
bought  the  local  supply  and  sold  it  back  to  the 
farmers  as  fertilizer  at  something  like  500  per  cent, 
profit. 


Use  Manure  on  Corn. 


WHICH  will  give  me  the  better  results,  to  use  ma¬ 
nure  on  land  for  corn  and  use  a  4-6-3  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  vice  versa?  I  have  not  enough  ma¬ 
nure  for  both  crops  and  cannot  afford  the  4  0-3 
for  both.  J-  M-  ,! 

In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  better  to  use  the  stable 
manure  on  the  corn  crop,  and  the  fertilizer  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  most  cases  where  these  crops  enter  the 
rotation  this  round  is  followed.  The  corn  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  making  use  of  the  manure.  It  is  a 
rank  heavy  growing  crop,  making  its  best  growth 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer,  when  naturally 
the  manure  would  be  most  available.  The  potatoes 
can  take  care  of  the  fertilizer  to  better  advantage, 
and  in  most  rotations  it  pays  to  put  a  large  share 
of  the  chemicals  on  the  potato  crop,  seeding  with 
grain  or  some  cover  crop  after  the  potatoes  are 
taken  off.  In  this  way  there  is  practice'- y  no  loss 
of  plant  food.  In  case  there  is  not  enough  manure 
for  all  farm  crops  our  plan  would  be  to  put  the 
greater  part  of  it  on  corn.  That  appears  to  be  the 
wisest  plan  in  such  case. 


Phosphoric  Acid  on  Clay  Soils. 

MANY  of  our  farmers  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  get  much  potash  are  only  going  to  use  16rV 
phosphoric  acid  for  potatoes.  Is  it  not  poor 
judgment?  In  your  opinion,  is  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  a  paying  investment  in  the  long  run  to  use  on 
oats,  seeding  to  grass  at  same  time?  n.  E. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  not  good  judgment  after 
using  a  complete  fertilizer  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years  to  depend  entirely  upon  phosphoric  acid. 
There  are  places  where  such  use  would  pay.  This 
would  be  chiefly  on  heavy  clay  soils  where  some 
cover  crop  like  clover  can  be  plowed  under.  Such 
soils  are  naturally  strong  in  potash,  and  would  be 
most  likely  to  give  up  a  fair  mount  of  that  element 
for  one  or  two  seasons.  The  clover  or  cover  crop 
would  supply  more  or  less  nitrogen.  Such  soils  are 
usually  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid,  aud  thus  the  use 
of  acid  phosphate  might  be  in  such  cases  a  wise  plan 
of  proceeding.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  such 
a  plan  for  a  term  of  years  unless  we  knew  the  soil 
was  very  strong  in  potash.  Such  a. plan  might  an¬ 
swer  fairly  well  for  a  crop  like  corn,  and  yet  fail 
with  potatoes  or  oats.  The  reason  for  this  will  be 
evident  when  we  consider  the  growing  habits  of 
these  crops.  Corn  does  not  make  its  best  growth  un¬ 
til  the  late  Summer,  when  the  ground  is  naturally 
warm,  and  except  in  case  of  a  drought,  is  moist. 
At  that  time  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  rap¬ 
idly  made  available  and  the  corn  may  make  use  of 
it.  There  is  not  so  great  a  necessity  of  using  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  in  the  early  Spring.  With  the  oats 
and  potatoes,  however,  there  must  be  a  quick, 
steady  growth  from  the  first,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
this,  available  nitrogen  must  be  supplied.  A  cover 
crop  and  other  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  would  not 
be  likely  to  supply  this,  and  thus  a  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  might  as  well  be  added  with  the  acid 
phosphate,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  corn,  this 
nitrate  would  not  be  needed.  Generally  speaking, 
unless  we  are  positive  that  our  soil  is  well  supplied 
with  one  or  two  particular  elements  of  plant  food,  it 
pays  best  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  by  that 
we  mean  one  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  and  more  than  this,  a  complete  fertilizer 
should  carry  at  least  two  different  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen. 
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WORKING  HARROW"  WITH  PLOW. 

E  talk  a  lot  about  cooperation,  and  it  is  all 
right  in  almost  every  case,  for  everybody 
knows  that  two  heads  beat  one,  and  two 
hands  beat  only  half  that  number,  and  even  two 
cooks  do  not  spoil  the  broth  half  as  often  as  the 
remark  is  made.  But  it  is  on  the  farm  in  the  rush 
of  Spring  or  Autumn  work  that  we  find  the  farmer 
in  real  need  of  plenty  of  force,  and  often  the 
shortest  so  far  as  the  real  amount  of  important 
work  is  concerned. 

The  seedbed  is  the  great  essential  of  farm  op¬ 
erations;  once  the  seed  is  put  into  good  soil,  well 
prepared,  half  the  battle  is  won.  We  have  learned 
much  about  conserved  moisture  in  the  past  two  or 
ihree  years.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  devices 
whereby  the  harrow  attachment,  put  directly  on  the 
plow,  left  the  ground  in  a  very  fair  shape.  If  one 
only  has  one  heavy  team  outfit,  it  is  probably  the 
very  best  plan  to  follow,  as  every  furrow  is  pulver¬ 
ized  and  broken  up  just  as  it  falls  from  the  share. 
But  if  one  has  two  plowing  outfits  going  in  the 
same  field,  the  big  sweep  harrow  is  sure  to  do  a 
little  better  work,  and  then  you  do  not  have  that 
extra  draft  on  the  team,  which  will  often  cause  the 
plowman  to  throw  his  plow  in  a  shallower  notch  in 
order  not  to  be  too  heavy  on  the  team.  Of  course 
rhe  attachment  does  not  add  much,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  it  takes  some  force  and  energy  to  put  the  clods 
in  a  finer  condition  and  level  the  ground. 

The  two  teams  working  in  the  field  can  be  kept 
going  most  of  the  time,  but  late  each  evening,  one 
team  can  be  unhitched  from  the  plow,  put  on  a  har¬ 
row  and  before  it  is  quitting  time,  the  ground  is  left 
in  the  best  possible  shape.  The  man  who  gets  into 
the  field  with  eight  big  horses,  four  on  each  gang- 
plow,  can  do  a  lot  of  fanning,  and  do  it  well,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
done.  But  I  was  once  on  a  farm  where  I  saw  a 


IS  A  MANURE  SPREADER  PROFITABLE  ? 

IX  1007  I  bought  a  manure  spreader  of  one  of  the 
best  makes.  It  had  been  in  stock  for  two  sea¬ 
sons,  so  I  got  it  at  the  reduced  price  of  $75. 
After  owning  it  for  seven  years,  1  turned  it  in 
toward  a  new  one,  receiving  an  allowance  of  $30 
on  it.  During  this  time,  r  received  $2  it  i  rentals. 


Onf,  Dozen  Eggs,  Weighing  24  Ounces,  And  The 
Approximate  Water  Content,  16  Ounces.  Fig.  152. 

and  spent  $15.50  for  repairs.  This  did  not  include 
my  labor  in  making  these  repairs.  The  interest  on 
the  original  cost  at  5  per  cent,  is  $20.25,  which  with 
the  other  items  given,  makes  the  total  cost  for  the 
seven  years,  $84.75  or  $12  per  year,  exclusive  of  la- 


go.  Assuming  that  at  that  time,  it.  is  worth  $30.  and 
I  have  to  spend  $20  for  repairs,  it  will  cost  me  $10 
plus  $5.50  per  year  interest,  or  $15.50  per  year. 
Where  a  spreader  is.  bought  new  at  retail,  this  is 
about  the  correct  figure  to  use. 

It.  is  difficult  to  determine,  exactly,  the  increase 
of  efficiency  of  manure  caused  by  the  use  of  the 
spreader,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  10  loads 
spread  on  two  acres  produce  a  larger  profit  than 
the  same  amount  spread  on  one  acre,  the  difference 
being  nearly  three  to  two.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  spread  manure  as  thinly  by  hand  as  with  tin* 
spreader.  Then  too,  where  equal  amounts  per  acre 
are  spread,  by  the  two  methods,  that  spread  with 
the  spreader  is  more  efficient.  At  a  conservative 
estimate,  10  loads  applied  with  a  spreader  should 
go  as  far  as  12  spread  by  hand.  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  we  allow  $1.50  per  load  as  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure,  we  would  have  $3  profit  for  each  10  loads 
applied  with  the  spreader,  or  30  cents  per  load. 
Added  to  the  five  cents  saved  in  labor  this  makes 
a  total  of  35  cents  per  load. 

At  this  rate  it  would  be  necessary  to  spread  din¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  year,  45  loads,  to  meet  the 
charges  on  the  machine.  Allowing  20  loads  more 
that  would  be  produced  at  times  when  the  spreader 
could  not  be  used,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  65 
loads  a  year  in  all  to  meet  them.  This  is  assuming 
that  all  manure  is  applied  as  fast  as  made.  With 
five  horses  and  27  head  of  cattle,  the  latter  being 
pastured  about  165  days,  I  have  250  loads  of  manure 
a  year.  One  would  then  have  to  have  nine  head  of 
stock  to  meet  the  charges  on  a  spreader.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  labor  of  making  repairs  and  the  cost  of 
providing  a  place  under  cover  to  keep  the  machine, 
there  would  not  be  any  profit  if  less  than  12  head 
were  kept.  It  may  be  objected  that  less  use  of  the 
machine  lowers  the  repair  bill  and  lengthens  the  life 
of  the  spreader,  but  this  is  true  to  only  a  limited 


MAKING  A  FIRST  CLASS  SEED  BED  AND  SAVING  THE  MOISTURE.  Fig.  153. 


better  outfit  than  even  that.  A  big  farmer  put  six 
big  lusty  horses  on  each  gang,  three  abreast  and 
three  in  advance.  By  this  means  he  never  had  to 
stop  to  rest  the  teams,  and  one  man  could  do  a 
lot  of  plowing  each  day.  It  seems  strange  when  I 
think  of  it,  that  only  a  few  decades  ago  I  plowed 
in  a  field  with  two  teams  of  three  horses  each.  We 
hired  a  man  at  good  wages,  boarded  him  too,  and 
furnished  him  with  pasture  for  a  horse.  But  both 
lie  and  I  could  not  plow  a  bigger  swath  than  this 
man  was  doing  alone.  When  he  got  almost  to  quit¬ 
ting  time,  he  just  uncoupled  from  the  plow,  hooked 
mi  the  harrow  and  with  heavy  weights  on  it,  he 
pulverized  the  ground  to  a  finish,  and  each  even¬ 
ing  went  home  with  six  to  eight  acres  to  the  good. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  discouraging 
conditions  is  to  work  hard  and  push  the  plowing 
and  get  a  field  all  finished,  only  to  discover  that 
there  are  countless  clods  and  that  there  is  no  seed 
bed  for  the  new  crop.  Better  by  far  have  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  field  finished  at  a  certain  time,  and 
have  that  really  in  fine  shape  for  the  drill  or  plant¬ 
er.  The  other  third  can  be  got  ready  a  little  late, 
and  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  some 
of  your  ground,  at  least,  is  so  far  as  possible  ready 
for  best  results.  Cooperation  between  plow  and 
harrow  is  the  surest  way  to  do  the  nicest  farming: 
there  is  a  sense  of  security,  as  you  see  every  day’s 
plowing  put  in  proper  shape  for  seeding. 

Nebraska.  j.  d.  shroyer. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  refers  to  Nebraska  conditions,  but 
the  proposition  is  true  everywhere  that  it  pays  to 
fit  soil  as  soon  after  plowing  as  possible. 


bor  in  making  repairs.  The  spreader  I  now  have, 
costs  $1 10.  Before  using  it,  I  gave  it  a  coat  of  hot 
linseed  oil  on  those  places  where  decay  takes  place, 


Silo,  Keeping  The  Corn  In  Moist  Succulent  Con¬ 
dition  For  Winter  Feeding.  Fig.  154. 

and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  better  built 
than  the  old  one,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  last  at  least  10  years,  before  it  is  ready  to  let 


extent,  as  most  of  the  deterioration  is  due  to  rust 
and  decay,  caused  by  the  liquids  from  the  manure, 
and  this  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

These  figures  assume  that  the  manure  is  applied 
as  made.  When  stored,  and  spread  in  the  Summer, 
the  spreader  will  last  longer  and  need  less  repairs 
than  by  the  other  method,  but  there  is  a  double 
handling,  and  a  greater  loss  of  constituents  from 
the  manure.  In  this  case  the  charges  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $12  a  year.  If  a  man  can  hire  a  spreader 
when  wanted  for  $11  (allowing  $1  for  possible  break¬ 
ages)  for  a  long  enough  time  to  get  his  manure  out, 
it  is  of  no  advantage  to  buy  one.  Tf  it  cost  more,  it 
would  pay  to  buy,  and  vice  versa.  Spreaders  can  be 
hired  in  this  neighborhood  for  $1  per  day,  and 
since  two  men  can  get  out  about  15  loads  a 
day  and  do  chores,  it  would  take  about  165  loads 
of  manure,  or  25  head  of  stock,  allowing  for  the 
shrinkage  that  takes  place  during  storage,  to  jus 
tify  the  purchase  of  a  spreader.  Of  course  if  one 
cannot  be  hired  when  needed,  the  same  figures  would 
hold  good  as  in  the  other  case  given.  To  recapitu¬ 
late,  one  cannot  afford  to  own  a  manure  spreader 
with  less  than  12  head  of  stock,  and  if  one  stores 
his  manure,  and  can  hire  a  spreader  for  $1  per  day, 
it  is  cheaper  to  hire  unless  one  has  25  head  or  more 

Of  stock.  A.  II.  DE  GRAFF. 

New  York. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  plant  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  disseminated  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  re¬ 
fers  to  an  outbreak  of  the  wart  disease  of  potatoes  that 
resulted  from  throwing  water  used  to  wash  infected  po¬ 
tatoes  upon  ground  previously  clean. 
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Talks  About  Fruits 


Pruning  Injured  Trees. 

OULD  l'rof.  Van  Deman  advise  me 
to  trim  my  apple  trees?  I  have  a 
nice  little  orchard,  about  ISO  trees. 
1  took  good  care  of  them  for  the  last 
eight  years,  and  it  paid  me  well.  I  sold 
last  year  nearly  3000  bushels  of  apples. 
I  had  no  trouble  with  scale  or  other  in¬ 
sects  except  borers,  which  killed  a  few 
trees,  but  last  December  we  got  an  ice 
and  sleet  storm.  The  ice  stayed  two 
weeks  on  the  trees;  some  trees  split  in 
two  parts,  big  limbs  split  off  and  the 
whole  orchard  looks  ruined.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  trim  that  orchard  to  give 
those  trees  shape  again  in  a  few  years? 

Dublin,  Pa.  a.  b. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  common  sense 
be  used  in  pruning  the  trees,  that  have 
been  broken  by  the  sleet.  Those  that  are 
split  open  may  be  ruined,  but  as  they  are 
only  eight  years  old  and  in  good  vigor 
it  may  be  that  by  cutting  them  back 
to  mere  stubs  they  will  send  out  new 
sprouts  that  will  form  good  heads  again. 
All  very  badly  broken  branches  should 
be  cut  off.  It  is  wonderful  how  nature  will 
repair  the  damage  to  young  trees.  All 
the  wounds  should  be  well  painted  or 
covered,  with  grafting  wax  put  on  hot 
with  a  brush.  The  sprouts  should  be 
very  carefully  watched  as  they  grow  out 
and  trimmed  so  as  to  help  them  in  form¬ 
ing  new  tops  of  good  shape. 

H.  K.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Crop  to  Follow  Strawberries. 

S  I  raise  two  to  three  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  each  year,  and  run  the  beds 
two  years  only,  I  have  a  bed  to  plow 
up  each  year.  As  the  picking  is  usually 
over  by  July  10  I  would  like  to  plant  to 
some  money  crop,  peas,  beans,  or  cab¬ 
bage,  or  anything  else  you  could  recom¬ 
mend.  Do  you  think  I  could  do  this  suc¬ 
cessfully?  I  usually  let  the  beds  lie  idle 
till  Fall  and  plow  under  as  green  fertili¬ 
zer.  but  would  like  a  better  plan.  w.  M, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Such  a  crop  will  depend  upon  the  local 
conditions.  What  will  sell  best  in  your 
market,  and  what  do  you  know  most 
about  growing?  When  plowing  under  a 
strawberry  crop  of  this  kind,  we  have 
succeeded  in  growing  cabbage,  celery,  tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  mangels  and  potatoes.  It 
will  depend  therefore  upon  what  crop 
suits  your  conditions.  It  would  be  rather 
late  for  beans  or  peas  to  do  well.  We 
should  think  that  celery  or  carrots  would 
be  most  likely  to  succeed  and  be  profit¬ 
able. 


A  Dentist  Extract#  Peach  Borers. 

1FIND  that  Hope  Farm  has  installed 
the  R.  I.  Reds,  my  choice  of  all 
breeds,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  an 
item  that  is  to  blame  for  this  letter.  You 
“showed  the  children  how  to  kill  peach 
borers.”  When  I  read  that  I  said,  “I 
must  tell  them  my  way.”  Born  and 
raised  on  a  farm,  I,  like  many  a  boy, 
thought  I  saw  something  better  than 
farm  work  in  a  profession,  and  that  idea 
resulted  in  a  college  course  in  dentistry, 
and  BO  years  of  practice,  when  a  physi¬ 
cal  disability  brought  me  back  to  the 
soil.  So  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
possibilitiess  of  a  little  dental  instrument 
called  a  “nerve  broach,”  a  bit  of  finely 
barbed  steel  wire,  used  to  extract  a  dead 
nerve  from  the  root  of  a  tooth.  For  years 
I  used  a  knife,  and  a  wire  to  push  where 
I  could  not  go  with  a  knife.  When  the 
peach  or  apple  borer  gets  up  in  the  wood 
it  is  hard  to  cut  to  it,  and  one  cannot  be 
sure  the  wire  punch  has  reached  and 
killed  it.  But  with  very  little  cutting  of 
bark  or  wood  the  barbed  wire  can  ex¬ 
plore  the  cavity,  the  sharp  point  pierces 
the  boier’s  tough  skin,  the  barbs  catch, 
and  as  the  grub  has  no  holding-on  power, 
out  it  comes.  It  is  a  delightful  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  operator’s  point  of  view; 
the  patient  either  in  the  dental  chair  or 
the  peach  tree  may  hold  a  different  opin¬ 
ion.  I  found  the  dental  nerve-broach  too 
short  and  stiff  for  practical  use,  but  a 
flexible  copper  wire  sharpened  and  barbed 
with  a  sharp  knife  is  just  the  thing.  Of 
course  in  many  cases  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  needed,  but  in  a  long  hole,  up  or  down, 
it  is  "Johnny -on-the-spot.”  Prof.  Sur¬ 
face,  our  State  economic  zoologist,  says 
it  is  a  woodpecker’s  tongue. 

Will  you  write  my  name  as  a  member 
of  the  Anti-Fake  Club?  It  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  continue  in  such  good  com¬ 


pany,  a  work  at  which  I  have  already 
spent  no  little  time  and  effort.  For  all 
frauds  who  prey  on  the  farmer,  and  on 
the  uninformed,  the  credulous  and  the 
helpless,  let  us  adopt  the  sentiment  of 
a  German  poet  in  his  “Chant  of  hate 
against  England.” 

“You  will  we  hate  with  a  lasting  hate. 

We  will  never  forego  our  hate.” 

May  many  more  Thanksgivings  be 
yours,  and  the  lot  of  all  who  like  you  look 
on  life  with  clear  bright  vision,  and  see 
in  it  so  largely  our  great  opportunity. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.  E.  J.  b. 


Care  of  Russet  Apples. 

I  should  lik  to  obtain  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  caring  for  Russet  apples 
during  the  Winter.  I  have  a  good  fruit 
room  in  my  cellar,  in  which  my  Green¬ 
ings.  Baldwins,  Northern  Spy  and  King 
apples  keep  capitally,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  35  to  45  deg.  My  Russets, 
however,  for  several  years  wilt  badly, 
and  as  I  am  very  fond  of  this  variety  in 
March  and  April,  I  should  like  to  know 
the  trouble.  Is  it  possible  that  I  pick 
them  too  early?  P.  b.  .t. 

New  York. 

All  Russet  apples  wilt,  and  but  little 
can  be  done  to  prevent  their  wilting. 
Smooth-skinned  apples  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  an  oily  bloom  which  pre¬ 
vents  wilting,  but  the  cuticle  of  all  Rus¬ 
set  apples  is  much  broken  up  and  it  has 
been  determined  experimentally  that  the 
evaporation,  probably  for  this  reason,  is 
much  greater  in  Russet  apples  than  in 
smooth  apples.  This  is  true  also  of  Rus¬ 
set  pears.  About  the  most  P.  B.  J.  can 
do  is  to  keep  his  Russet  apples  in  a  cool 
and  moist  cellar.  A  cellar  dried  out  by 
a  furnace  is  about  the  poorest  sort  of  a 
place  to  keep  any  kind  of  fruit  and 
quickly  ruins  the  quality  of  all  Russet 
fruits. 


Bartlett  Pears  on  Sod. 

Can  the  Bartlett  pear  be  successfully 
grown  iu  sod?  I  have  a  hillside,  good 
loamy  soil,  northern  exposure,  that  I 
would  like  to  plant  to  pears,  if  it  can  be 
done  in  sod,  but  if  kept  plowed  it  would 
wash  badly.  What  pear  is  the  best  to 
plant  with  Bartlett  as  a  pollenizer? 
Would  one  row  in  10  be  enough  if  I 
planted  it  in  the  middle?  H.  b.  h. 

Taylorsville,  Pa. 

Pear  trees  of  any  variety  may  be 
grown  in  sod  if  they  are  properly  fer¬ 
tilized  and  otherwise  treated  well.  On  a 
hillside  where  the  soil  would  wash  bad¬ 
ly  if  kept  loose  by  cultivation,  if  the  soil 
is  good,  ought  to  be  a  suitable  place  to 
plant  a  pear  orchard  and  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  holes  should  be  dug  about  20 
or  25  feet  apart  and  made  at  least  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep.  The 
sod  and  some  well  rotted  manure  should 
be  used  to  mix  with  the  soil  in  filling  up 
the  holes.  The  sooner  the  holes  are  pre¬ 
pared  the  better  and  then  allowed  to  set¬ 
tle  until  the  trees  are  ready  to  plant. 
Without  any  long  delay  there  should  be 
a  thick  mulch  of  some  coarse  material 
spread  over  the  dug  surface  to  keep  the 
soil  moist.  If  the  growing  season  is  a 
good  one  the  trees  ought  to  make  a  fair 
start  and  this  can  be  easily  told  by  the 
vigor  of  the  young  shoots  and  color  of 
the  foliage.  By  looking  into  the  soil  un¬ 
der  the  mulch  its  state  of  moisture  can 
be  known.  If  the  season  should  be  very 
dry  watering  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
do.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


The  Dorset  Pear. — M.  S.  P.,  Dan¬ 
vers,  Mass.,  asks  about  Winter  pears;  3^ 
want  to  say  a  good  word  for  Dorset.  It 
is  a  comparatively  new  pear,  but  a  deli¬ 
cious  one,  shaped  somewhat  like  Bose, 
nearly  as  large.  While  not  quite  as 
good  as  Bose  it  will  not  soften  at  core  as 
Bose  will  sometimes.  I  consider  it  equal 
to  Lawrence  and  far  better  than  Anjou 
or  Easter.  The  latter  is  subject  to  the 
disease  of  the  fruit  which  I  cannot  con¬ 
trol  with  spraying.  I  do  not  know  how 
late  we  could  keep  the  Dorset,  but  they 
were  so  good  we  ate  them  all  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  I  am  sure  they  will  keep  till  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  possibly  March. 

Long  Island.  E.  G.  miller. 


R.  N.-Y.  Index  Ready. 

Readers  who  have  not  received  the  an¬ 
nual  R.  N.-Y.  index  for  1914,  and  desire 
it,  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  this 
office. 


How  To 
Plant 
Fruit 
Trees 


Plant  for  quick,  itnrdy  growth  — that 
later  will  mean  hamper  crops  of  large, 
attractive  fruit.  We’ve  been  growing 
apple,  peach,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees 
for  25  years— and  we’ll  tell 
you  how  to  do  it— free.  Our 
book, "How  to  Plant  Trees  and 
Plants”  covers  the  Bnbject 
thoroughly.  It  shows  how  to 
plant — by  methods  which  are 
necessary  to  develop  trees  to 
the  fullest  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Our  1915  Fruit  Book 
lists  our  entire  line  of  guaran¬ 
teed  true-to-name,  hardy  and 
well  rooted  fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  nursery  stock.  Both  books 
are  highly  Instructive.  Both 
are  free.  Write  for  your  copies  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesvillo,  Conn. 


Fruit  Trees  ana 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  snre  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them — not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Spl  int?  planting  ve  have  as  Ann  a  lot  of  stock  as 
can  be  b  und  in  the  Country.  All  stock  freshly  dug, 
and  net  in  eold  storage.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  send  us  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  l'eaches  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  while  there  Is  a  full  list  of  varieties. 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT  S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


KellysTREES 


_  Direct  to  yon  at  Growers’  Prices 

|We  Grow  our  own  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  ’ 

■Cherry  end  Quince  Treet  riifht  here  in  onr 
■own  Nurseries — know  that  they  are  sturdy, 

If  roe  from  disease,  and  True  to  Name.  We 
lean  quote  low  prices  because  we  have  Got  the  nursery  busl¬ 
ines#  down  to  a  science.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  Trees. 
|Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  Prices. 

KeNy  Bros..  Wholesale  Nurseries,  257  Main  81.,  Dansville,  M.  ¥. 
Yon’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

S  to  21  feet  high . .......2c  each 

3  to  4  feet  high . ,,,3e  each 

4  to  6  feet  high . 4c  each 

4  to  5  feet  high . 5c  each 

5  to  <i  feet  high . 6c  each 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  CO.,  LAW  RUN  UK,  KAN. 


FRUIT  BOOK  PACESLFREE 

as  a  premium  to  our  customers.  110  Varieties  of 
Fruit,  40  of  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  all  in  colors.  Tells 
all  about  Planting,  Pruning,  Spraying,  etc.  You 
can  not  afford  to  plant  without  it.  We  grow  every¬ 
thing  from  a  berry  plant  to  a  shade  tree  and  offer 
Thousands  of  Guaranteed  Trees  at  4e  each. 
Write  today  for  handsome  catalog  and  premium 
details.  THOMAS  E.  SHEEKIN,  Nurseryman, 
21  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Til  AM  MARK 


1878  6rown  Right.  Handled  Right  1915 


8  000.000  fruit  tr»M,  4c  each  and  up:  6.000.000 
.mall  fruits,  thousands  of  rosea.  chmbinRvincs 
hedge  plants,  omsmertal  trees  and  shnihs.  at 
lowest  prices.  WRITK  HiR  tREh.  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 

KINO  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  «  Oak  St 
Daniville,  N.Y.  "If  a  chaapaat  to  buy  the  beet” 
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Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Plum,  pear,  quince, 
cherry,  grape  vines,  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  roses,  plants,  etc. 
Highest  grade  and  true  to 
name.  Best  New  Fruits. 
Free  catalogue  gives  valu- 
able  advice.  “Thirty 
Years  with  Fruits  and 
1  Flowers”  01 
C.  A.  Green’s , 

Book  on  Can-. 

Ding  Fruit — L 
'/ree.  Write  today.? 
r6REETS  NURSERY  CO? 

22  Wall  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

First-class,  True  to  N-me,  No  Disease.  We 
PAY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  to  your  Station 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  A  lull  line  of  Nur 
sery  Stock,  direct  to  planters,  at  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  New  Cat 
aloguc. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  25,  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


Genuine  Beurre  Bose 

We’ll  stake  our  last  dollar  on  this  statement.  Pick¬ 
ing  season  last  of  October,  but  best  pricecanbe  ob¬ 
tained  if  cold  storaged  until  the  holiday  season. 

Known  to  sellfor  $8. 50  a  barrel  about  Dec.  15tb. 

We  pay  all  freight  and  transportation 
and  guarantee  delivery  in  perfect  condition. 

Direct  to  you— no  agent’s  profits  to  pay.  Send 
for  our  free  catalogue.  Helpful  information 
from  cover  to  cover. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  A  SON.  Box  20.  B*neea.  N.T. 


Fruit  Book 
FREE 


Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  early.  Gives  all  best  varieties:  Ap 
pie,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince, 
even  Berries,  Roses,  Ornamental*; 
SOLI)  DIRECT  FROM  NURSERY. 
Highest  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  t«» 
name.  Secure  your  choice  now  —  pay  in  Spring. 
Special  prices  on  your  Hat,  freight.  paid. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  Sr  DENTON 
Wholesale  Nnrterics  181  Kim  Hi.,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y 


Fruit  Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Peaches,  $5.00  per  100;  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums  and  Ornamentals.  Everything  fresh 
dug  and  Guaranteed  strictly  first  class.  Freight  paid  proposition  and  Catalogue  FREE. 

Xj’Atti oroaux  3NT urisory  Co.,  Sdiolaario,  JNT.  IT. 

J.  H.  SHEERIN’S  TREES  MADE  DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

600,000  Poach  Trees,  5  to  7  feet,  8c;  4  to  5  feet,  7c;  3  to  4  feet,  5c;2to3feet,  4c.  400,000  Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet,  12c;  5 
to  6  feet,  8c;  4  to  5  feet,  6c.  50,000  Pears,  45,000  Cherry,  30,000  Plum  and  thousands  of  small  fruit  plants.  Secure  varie¬ 
ties  now,  pay  in  spring.  Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save  disappointment.  Catalogue  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  48  Seward  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  i  heir  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  Y ork 


fllif  ADC FRUIT  £Wsrt 

II W 14 nr  TREES  tkSSi-A 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  STANDARD  GROWN  TREE. 
Commercial  Orchard  Plantings  a  Specialty 
We  make  special  rates  on  small  first-class 
trees  for  orchards.  Ask  for  our  prices. 

'(cr,  need  less  room,  are  prac- 
me  garden  and  lots  of  fun  for 
14  pages  of  our  beautiful 
LOG  tells  about  them. 

3  IN  ALL  THE  FRUITS 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 
W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop. 
Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MALONE  YSCata  log  SavesYou  Money 

uiiwmit  tsuc 

TON  «•>£ 

FRUIT 

TREES 

fUUMt  r  6*01  ifftuif 
0AN$mx£.N.X 

Everybody’s  Favorite  Tree  and  Plant  Collection.  15  Tree*  and  Plants  for  98c, 

1  Alexander,  early  (yellow)  Peach,  1  Ke<l  Astraclian,  summer,  1  McIntosh  (red),  winter  Apple,  1  Clapp  s 
Favorite,  Summer  (yellow)  Pear,  ]  Napoleon  aweet  (white)  1  Early  Richmond,  sour  (rod)  Cherry,  I  Orange 
Quince,  I  Burbank  (amber)  Plum.  All  4 — 0  feet  high.  Grapes  2  year;  I  Concord,  bluo,  1  Catawba,  red,  Cur¬ 
rants  2  yaar;  2  Wilder  (red),  3  Pieplant  roots. 

Sneci&l  Bargain  Price  98c.  If  you  need  trees  In  larger  quantities  it  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  etir  Wfl  free 

wholesale  catalogue  Illustrated  in  Colors  and  buy  Al  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  | 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  76,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dansville  Pioneer  }Vholesale  Nurseries . 

Frasers  Pear  Trees 

Fruit  g-rowers  who  come  here  say  that  my  Pear 
trees  are  the  “best  they  ever  saw.”  I  have  over  a 
hundred  thousand  sturdy,  well-rooted  trees  — all 
grown  in  the  wonderful  Genesee  Valley — including 
Anjou,  Duchesse,  Bartlett,  Bose,  Kieffer,  Wilder, 
and  others,  that  I  can  sell  now  at  special  prices. 

Send  for  my  Catalogue 

of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees,  all  select  sorts  for  northern 
and  eastern  planting. 

BeSI&v 

Samuel  Fraser,  126  Main  St.,Geneseo,  N.Y. 

:•  v;  x-x  j&BL  :  x  ^  v  .\'S 

1915. 
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Gardening  in  its  Infancy 

Pakt  II. 


Window  Gardening. — I  visit,  nearly 
every  Autumn,  friends  in  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  and  I  find  there  something 
which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  nor 
seen  mentioned  in  the  papers.  It  is  a 
substitute  for  a  refrigerator  to  be  used 
in  cold  months  of  the  year,  and  is  simply 
a  box  with  the  cover  removed  and 
fastened,  open  side  inward,  to  the  window 
sill  outside.  A  shelf  is  put  in  and  when 
the  window  is  raised  there  is  a  two- 
slielf  cupboard  in  which  may  be  stored 
anything  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
cool.  In  houses  kept  at  50  degrees  and 
above  at  night,  and  with  a  furnace  in 
the  basement,  such  a  fixture  is  very 
useful  and  convenient.  A  similar  box 
arrangement  may  be  used  for  a  miniature 
greenhouse  if  furnished  with  a  glass 
top.  An  ordinary  water-tight  dry  goods 
box  costing  less  than  half  a  dollar  is 
the  best  thing  to  build  with,  and  may 
be  prepared  by  carefully  removing  the 
top.  This  open  side  is  to  be  placed  to¬ 
ward  the  window,  with  the  lower  side 
resting  upon  the  sill.  It  is  better  that 
the  box  be  just  wide  enough  to  go  inside 
the  window  casings,  and  then  it  can  be 
fastened  in  place  my  wood  screws  in  each 
side  as  well  as  in  the  sill.  A  box  longer 
than  the  width  of  window  can  be  sawed 
at  one  end  and  the  head  replaced.  The 
heads  of  dry  goods  boxes  have  battens 
nround  edges  which  hold  them  together 
and  give  extra  nailing  surface.  The  cut 


shows  a  box  head  and  also  a  dotted  line 
where  the  heads  must  be  sawed  off  to 
give  pitch  to  the  roof.  If  the  box  is  24 
inches  the  drop  should  be  about  eight 
inches.  Remove  the  batten  at  the  top 
and  then  saw  as  shown  by  dotted  line 
and  from  a  piece  of  the  top  nail  on  a 
batten  inside,  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
down.  Then  nail  on  each  gable  a  cornice 
or  cap  four  inches  wide  projecting  inside 
the  batten  half  an  inch.  This  will  leave 
a  rebate  in  which  to  slip  a  double-thick 
glass  1(1  inches  wide  and  the  proper 
length  to  go  in. 

Ventilating  and  Glazing. — There 
will  be  about  10  inches  of  roof  to  complete 
by  nailing  on  part  of  the  cover  and  seeing 
that  it  meets  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
sash  closely.  There  will  be  a  space  of 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  between 
the  glass  and  roof  which  will  do  for 
ventilation,  and  may  be  stopped  by  slip¬ 
ping  a  piece  of  board  with  nails  to  handle 
it  by  and  prevent  its  slipping  down. 
With  air  admitted  from  this  opening  and 
the  window  sash  raised,  more  or  less 
complete  ventilation  can  be  had  at  any 
time  and  this  will  be  very  necessary  if 
the  window  used  faces  the  south.  A 
front-side  light  may  be  had  by  leaving  a 
six-inch  strip  at  the  eaves  and  removing 
enough  of  the  box  to  take  in  a  12-inch 
row  of  glass.  This  may  be  single 
strength,  and  if  the  box  is  22  inches  wide 
two  12x16  lights  may  be  used.  Double 
strength  16x32  glass  will  cost  about  $1.25, 
and  the  smaller  panes  about  25  cents 
each.  Such  an  arrangement  is  a  perfect 
miniature  greenhouse,  and  is  as  much 
superior  to  a  box  on  the  inside  window 
sill  as  a  greenhouse  is  better  than  a  hot¬ 
bed.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  box  to 
go  inside  the  window'  casings,  but  it  may 
be  six  or  eight  inches  wider,  and  butt 
against  the  outer  casings.  In  this  case 
a  flange  must  be  nailed  to  the  edges  so 
it  can  be  attached  to  the  casing.  Corner 
irons  used  by  carriage  makers  may  be 
used,  placing  them  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  and  fastening  to  the  box  with  small 
bolts  with  wood  screws  into  the  casing. 
Screw-eyes  ns  large  as  the  holes  will  ad¬ 


mit  are  better  than  screws,  as.  they  can 
be  turned  in  without  a  driver,  and  when 
the  box  is  taken  down  for  its  Summer’s 
rest  they  may  be  strung  on  a  cord  and 
attached  to  the  bracket,  and  will  be  at 
hand  when  needed  the  next  year.  If  the 
box  projects  as  much  as  24  inches,  a 
couple  of  braces  underneath,  running 
down  to  the  house  sill  will  make  sure  of 
the  box  not  tearing  from  its  moorings. 
This  box  as  described  will  cost  about 
two  dollars  in  addition  to  a  few  hours’ 
labor,  and  if  there  are  children  in  the 
home  it  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
interest  and  education  in  the  Spring 
months,  when  there  are  many  days  when 
they  are  kept  inside. 

Advantages  of  the  Box. — Of  course 
it  must  be  understood  that  such  a 
window  garden  is  only  practical  when 
opening  into  a  well-heated  room,  and 
with  a  southern  exposure.  Such  a  box 
gives  light  overhead  and  permits  plants 
to  grow  stocky  and  straight,  the  same 
as  in  a  greenhouse.  Moreover,  it  is  out¬ 
side  the  room,  and  any  litter  or  drip  can 
be  kept  clear  of  the  carpet.  Most  modern 
window's  will  give  a  clearance  of  32 


inches  between  casings,  and  if  the  box 
is  24  inches  deep  there  will  be  a  clear¬ 
ance  of  26  inches  the  other  way.  This 
will  give  room  for  three  light  flats  with 
an  inside  measure  of  10x25.  Cubes  of 
pasteboard  with  or  without  bottoms  are 
now  used  by  most  gardeners,  and  such 
flats  would  take  40  each  if  of  2%-inch. 
Of  1  y%  there  would  be  96,  or  20S  alto¬ 
gether.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets  and  lettuce 
may  be  set  outside  with  a  slight  protec¬ 
tion  at  night  early  in  April,  and  the  room 
used  for  peppers,  eggplants,  and  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  the  capacity  of  such  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  window  garden 
can  be  realized.  The  1^-inch  distance 
is  that  generally  used  by  plantsmen  who 
furnish  the  stores,  and  with  cubes  the 
plants  are  not  disturbed  in  planting  out. 
A  114  size  answers  nicely  for  marigolds, 
Petunias  and  other  flowering  plants  sown 
April  1.  if  only  two  or  three  seeds  are 
sown  to  a  box,  thinning  wliea  up  to  one 
plant  each. 

A  Woman’s  Window  Garden. — More 
than  40  years  ago  I  knew  of  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  hox  described  used  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman  living  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
city,  and  the  use  she  made  of  it  shows 
that  even  a  profit  can  be  realized  in  such 
a  tiny  garden.  Her  father  was  a  hot¬ 
house  seed  grower  in  England,  and  she 
was  the  wife  of  an  American  carpenter. 


It  was  at  a  time  when  very  wide  pine 
boards  were  cheap,  and  used  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  especially  for  boot  boxes. 
From  the  sides  of  these  which  she  got  for 
nothing  she  made  the  sides  of  her  window 
garden  as  well  as  the  bottom.  She  had 
a  narrow  board  fitted  under  the  top  sash 
to  fill  out  even  with  the  casings  and  to 
this  was  hinged  the  lower  sash,  taken  out 
for  the  purpose.  The  sash  moved  freely 
up  and  down,  and  at  the  height  which 
would  just  give  a  projection  sufficient 
for  eaves  a  board  was  nailed  across  the 
front  on  which  the  roof-like  window  rest¬ 
ed.  By  raising  the  window  at  the  outer 
edge  ventilation  could  be  had  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  She  had  her  father  send  her  some 
earthen  seed  pans  of  a  size  which  would 
economically  fill  the  window,  and  thus 
she  was  able  to  start  her  flowers,  so  that 
she  would  have  bloom  w'eeks  ahead  of  her 
neighbors.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Ilex  Begonias,  which  she  called  “ele¬ 
phant's  ears,”  and  had  several  plants  of 
the  most  showy  varieties.  These  are 
easily  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  leaves, 
and  as  many  as  a  dozen  can  be  started  in 
warm  sand  by  cutting  up  a  single  large 
leaf.  In  June,  after  she  got  her  flowers 
out,  she  filled  the  pans  with  lake  sand 
and  rooted  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  ger¬ 
anium  cuttings,  which  later  on  she  sold 
to  visitors  and  neighbors. 


L.  U.  PIERCE. 


Where  You  Need 
Good  Bearings 

Where  weight  of  car  and  load  come  pounding 
down  through  axle  spindles  in  the  wheel. 

Where  side  pressure  focuses  as  you  steer  to 
right  or  left.  Where  bevel  gears  turn  the  power 
toward  the  wheels. 

Where  shocks  and  vibration  are  constant  and 
severe.  Wherefrictionmustbe  held  down.  Where 
shafts  must  stay  in  line  and  gears  in  perfect  mesh 
for  greatest  efficiency  as  your  car  grows  old. 

There  good  bearings  are  essential  to  continued 
satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  car. 

Look  to  the  Points  of  Severest  Service 

At  axle  ends  in  all  four  wheels,  in  steering-knuckle  heads, 
each  side  of  the  differential,  on  the  pinion-shaft,  in  the 
transmission — to  get  full  economy  of  power  and  lowest 
upkeep  cost — you  need  bearings  that  resist  wear  and  tear 
to  the  uttermost. 

Timken  Bearings  resist  load  and  shocks  and  wear  along 
the  entire  length  of  their  rollers  —  not  at  mere  points. 
They  resist  end-pressure  that  often  exceeds  down-pressure 
because  their  rollers  are  tapered  and  revolve  at  an  angle 
to  the  shaft. 

Because  pressure  is  distributed  over  sufficient  surface 
the  wear  is  almost  nothing.  Yet  when  slight  wear  does 
ultimately  come  it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  a  Timken 
Bearing  away  and  buy  a  new  one. 

All  effects  of  the  slight  wear  are  entirely  eliminated  by 
a  simple  adjustment.  Merely  advancing  the  cone  and 
rollers  a  little  farther  into  the  cup  brings  all  into  the  same 
relations  that  existed  when  the  bearing  was  new. 

Know  What  Bearings  You  Have  at  These 
Points  in  Your  Car 

Ask  the  maker,  his  sales  agent  or  your  garage  man  what 
bearings  are  used  in  your  car  and  where.  At  the  severe 
service  points — you  should  find  Timkens — in  front  and  rear 
wheels, in  steering-knuckle  heads, at  the  differential,  on  the 
pinion-shaft,  in  the  transmission. 

Then  talk  with  men  who  ride  on  Timkens  and  talk  with 
repair  men  who  know  the  inside  of  all  makes  of  cars.  Find 
out  what  any  man  who  has  had  experience  knows  about 
the  service  Timken  Bearings  are  giving. 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

The  story  of  anti-friction  bearings,  their  care  and  im¬ 
portance  is  told  in  an  interesting  way  in  the  Timken 
Primer  F-32  “On  Bearings.”.  This  and  a  list  of  cars  using 
Timken  Bearings  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  on  request. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio  Detroit,  Mich. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

BIG  SHRUB  SPECIAL 

Largo,  bushy,  well-rooted  shrubs  2  to  3  feet  high 
One  of  each  for  S2.00  Any  four  for  $1 .00 

Here  is  the  list — Red-bark  Dogwood,  Double  Deut- 
zia  (pink  or  white).  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  (pink  or 
white  ,  Holden  Bell,  Hose  Welgela,  Mock  Orange, 
Bridal  Wreath,  Large- flowered  Hydrangea.  De¬ 
livered  free  east  of  Ohio,  fiend  order  at  once  for 
■Spring  planting.  Our  new  free  catalogue  Is  ready. 

OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

(Established  1840)  Dcp’t  K,  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  transT 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro- , 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
L  ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today. 
0.  am  Nursery  C*.,  lue..  2123  Cedar  St.,^ 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists^ 


Order  BartlettTrees  Now 

Green’s  Bartlett  Bear  Trees  will  always  produce 
big  crops.  There  is  a  shortage  of  Bartlett  in  all 
markets.  Hence  Bartlett  is 

The  Big  Money- 
Making  Pear 

A  man  in  N.  Y.  State  paid  for  his 
farm  in  two  years  by  the  profits 
he  received  from  bis  Bartlett, 
orchard.  Plant  Bartlett.  Send 
for  Green’s 

Special  Low  Prices  on  Bartlett 

NOW  is  the  time  to  order.  Send  today 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  C0.,Box  84,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Get  Reilly’s  Free 
Fruit  Book.  It  tells  you  every¬ 
thing  about  fruit  and  how  to  grow  it. 
300,000  Apple  at  3>4e#  •ach 
250,000  Pear  “  6c.  “ 

150,000  Peach  44  5c.  44 

Buy  direct  from  the  growers.  Reilley 
trees  are  absolutely  true  to  name. 

‘  Writ-  to-day.  REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES, 

376  Rtilly  Road.  Dansvlll*.  N.  Y. 


4CA  AAA  Finn  Grown  Apple  Trees.  2-.vears 
AdV)VVV  old,  g  t0  7  ft.,  10  Cents  each;  5  to  C  ft.,  7 
cents;  4  to  5  ft.,  5  cents.  Thousands  of  peaches, 
plmns,  cherries,  quinces,  pears  and  a  general  line 
of  small  fruits  and  ornamental  stock  at  prices  that 
are  right.  Finn’s  Trees  have  stood  the  test. 
Order  from  the  man  who  has  grown  his  own  trees 
for  211  years,  and  save  agent  s  commissions.  Pend 
for  free  catalogue.  JOHN  W.  FINN,  Whole¬ 
sale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Box  144. 


REES  at  Hal  f Agenis  R*ices 


r- 

HT  Some  Colloctlonn  offered  in  our  Catalog: 

M  W  10  Assorted  Peach  Trees,  S  lo4  tset,  for  SOe. 
12  Assorted  Grape  Vines,  2  year,  No.  1,  tor  60c. 
tO  Assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  2-ysar,  forfl$1.36. 

6  Assorted  Dwarf  Trees,  2-year,  4  to  6  feet,  SI  .00. 

Send  for  CERTIFIED  OBOWKUS  Free  Catalog  showing 
affidavit  and  Photographs  of  800,000  Fruit  Trees  In 
our  Nurseries,  GUAR ANTEED  AND  SOLD  DIRECT, 
the  W M.  1.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  »fl  Oseian  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y 

Guaranteed  Genuine 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties.  Booklet,  " How 
l  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,”  and  sample  free. 
Will  also  send  testimonials  from  patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Route  3,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


PURE 

TESTED 


WAIT!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  Price  and 
free  samples,  compare  with  others.  We  special- 
..  .  ire  on  legumea,  including  Red  Mammoth, 

l  (Jlfallfv  **,**,®»  Vlfhlte  and  Sweet  Clever,  Soy 
Been*,  Cowpeas,  Vetch,  Etc.  GetourNew, 
Different  and  Original  1915  Pure  Seed  book 
aud  planting  guide,  eye-opener,  work  of  art, 
six  colors,  800  pictures,  also  wholesale  list.  Send 
a  poafal,  state  what  legume  interested  in,  will 
gladly  send  you  free  samples.  Or  send  10  cts, 
endgotournewflOpage,  85ct.  book  entitled  “Clover,  the  Great 
Cash  Money  Crop  and  All  About  It,”  telle  bow  to  get  a 
good  "catch,  ’  avoid  clover  troubles,  winter  killing,  bow  to 
protect  harvest  and  Inoculate,  many  other  valuable,  facts, 
worth  its  weight  In  gold  to  any  clover  grower. 

GALLOWAY  BR0S.&  CO..  Box  275  WATERL00.I0WA 


0  QD  SEEDS 

RELIABLE  AND  TRUE 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flow'ers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 

LOWELL’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

I.owell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble’s  Russet,  Early  Eu¬ 
reka.  <  lydo,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early  Surprise.  $2.85 
per  I, Id. ;  5  bills.  #10.  FRANK  LOWELL  A  TONS,  6ARDINER.  AtE. 


Cover  Crops  and  Flint  Corn. 

YOUR  article  in  January  16  issue  about 
cover  crops  and  traction  engines,  etc., 
reminds  me  that  your  readers  should 
know  my  experience,  that  it  is  best  to  de¬ 
lay  plowing  under  clover  and  vetch  until 
they  have  made  a  good  growth.  There 
are  many  crops  that  need  not  be  planted 
until  June  1.  Flint  corn  is  really  for 
most  purposes  better  than  any  other ; 
some  was  planted  here  the  first  week  in 
June;  it  was  cut  and  stacked  by  the  10th 
of  September.  If  a  field  of  corn  be  har¬ 
rowed  or  cultivated  every  week,  there  is 
a  great  saving  in  labor  to  have  a  va¬ 
riety  that  takes  hut  12  weeks’  growing. 
Crimson  clover  and  vetch  can  be  sowed 
after  the  corn  is  cut  and  taken  off.  The 
legumes  will  then  have  time  for  their 
greatest  efficiency  by  growing  until  June. 
We  bad  a  very  severe  drought  season  be¬ 
fore  last,  yet  the  soil  seemed  damp  and 
friable.  Where  the  legumes  were  grow¬ 
ing  their  deep  roots  must  bring  up  mois¬ 
ture.  The  land  can  be  plowed  easily  from 
June  1  to  15. 

Here  in  Southern  Maryland  the  dent 
corn,  which  is  the  usual  variety,  grows 
to  great  height,  the  stalk  is  strong  aud 
woody,  the  leaves  far  apart.  When  the 
kernels  glaze,  the  leaves  below  the  ear 
are  taken  off  aud  bundled  and  tbe  tops 
are  cut  off,  leaving  tbe  ears  on  an  empty 
pole  to  ripen.  The  ears  with  the  busks 
ou  are,  when  hard,  taken  to  the  barns, 
and  the  fields  are  left  with  stalks  like 
posts  all  over  them.  These  are  cut  down 
before  replanting  and  generally  burned  ;  a 
great  waste  certainly.  All  the  flint  corn¬ 
stalk  is  eaten  by  the  stock ;  it  seems  to 
be  sweeter  and  tenderer.  At  any  rate  the 
enormous  stalk  of  the  dent  corn  is  waste, 
and  that  of  the  flint  is  food.  According 
to  a  test  it  is  shown  that  one-third  of 
the  feeding  value  of  a  crop  of  corn  is 
in  the  stalk  and  leaves. 

An  experiment  made  in  Kent  County, 
Del.,  seems  to  prove  that  having  the  fields 
growing  Crimson  clover  and  vetch  when 
the  corn  is  not,  makes  the  soil  grow  con¬ 
stantly  richer,  and  the  crop  of  corn  is 
every  year  better ;  this  experiment  covers 
six  seasons.  This  past  season  I  mowed  a 
field  of  Crimson  clover  and  vetch  about, 
June  1,  and  it.  proves  to  be  excellent  hay 
for  feeding.  I  am  glad  to  read  the  good 
words,  for  flint  corn  in  your  Hope  Farm 
notes.  We  have  grown  it  on  our  farms 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  nearly  50 
years.  ELBERT  WAKEMAN. 

Maryland. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 


PEDIGREE  STOCK  fra 

dor  the  best  modern  methods  find  from  fields  that 
produced  yields  of  from  200  to  500  bushels  per  acre. 
28  varieties,  best  early,  intermediate  and  late  and 
anew  round  white  for  main  crop  that  is  the  “best 
ever.”  Over  100  customers  who  have  tried  it  report: 
“It  outyielded  all  other  potatoes  grown  alongside 
over  2  to  1.”  A  few  good  standard  kinds  for  as  low  as 

50  CENTS  A  BUSHEL 

in  quantities.  Seed  Potatoes  are  cli  ap  and  this  is 
the  year  to  plant  every  available  acre.  Owl  g  to  the  great  war,  all  kinds  of 
Farm  Crops  will  bring  big  money  next  f.  11.  Get  y  .ur  share  by  planting 
Dibble’s  Northern-grown  Seed  Potatoes  and  double  your  crops. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  C  tal»g  and  10  sample  Farm  Seeds  Free.  Address : 
Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy  Seed,  Field  Peas, 
Vetch,  Corn  Oats,  Barley,  everything  for  the  farm. 


FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 


Rapid-growing  Shade  Trees. 

I  HAVE  two  tall  pines  in  front  of  my 
house,  one  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 
They  have  become  ragged  aud  un¬ 
sightly,  and  I  want  to  remove  them. 
What  trees  can  I  put  in  place  of  them? 
House  faces  southeast.  I  want  shade 
and  ornament,  and  reasonably  quick 
growth.  I  like  the  maple.  Soil  is  sandy, 
with  gravelly  subsoil.  Wild  cherries 
grow  luxuriantly  here,  but  they  are  a 
nuisance.  M.  A.  P. 

Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Any  of  the  trees  described  below  will 
be  quite  suitable  for  the  location  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  inquiry :  Silver-leaved  or 
soft  maple,  extensively  planted,  of  very 
rapid  growth  and  very  desirable  for  im¬ 
mediate  effects ;  easily  transplanted.  Ash¬ 
leaved  maple,  a  large  tree  of  very  rapid 
growth,  desirable  where  an  early  shade 
is  required.  Somewhat  irregular  in  form 
but  withal  a  beautiful  tree.  Suitable  to 
all  soils,  easily  transplanted.  Wier’s 
Cut-leaved  maple,  one  of  tbe  most  remark¬ 
able  and  beautiful  ornamental  trees,  with 
cut  or  dissected  foliage.  It  ii  of  rapid 
growth ;  the  shoots  are  slender  and  droop¬ 
ing,  giving  it  a  habit  almost  as  graceful 
as  the  Cut-leaved  birch.  Suitable  to  all  j 
soils.  Oriental  plane  (sycamore),  a  well- 
known  tree  from  the  Orient,  of  quite 
rapid  growth,  valuable  ou  account  of  its  ' 
immunity  from  injurious  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  More  compact  in  form  than  our 
native  sycamore.  Foliage  deep  cut  and 
handsome.  Very  desirable  for  lawn, 
street  and  park  planting,  owing  to  its 
quick  growth,  succeeds  in  all  soils.  Sal- 
isburia  adiantifolia,  the  Maiden-hair 
tree  or  ginkgo.  A  handsome  tree  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  rapid  growth ;  beautiful 
fern-like  foliage,  thick  and  glossy.  Suit¬ 
able  to  all  soils.  k. 


Hospital  Nubbe:  “This  bed  you’re  in 
was  endowed  by  Mr.  Scads,  the  great 
philanthropist.”  Patient:  “Why,  it  was 
his  auto  that  banged  me  up  this  way !” 

Judge. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Book -Free 

Offers  high-grade  F*eed — right  from  tho  farm  to  the  farmer. 
Prices  low.  Qual.ties  high,  lie  turn  of  need  allowed  and 
money  refunded  wlih  freight  to  diMsntixfted  customers. 

nVfDC  Alfalfa — Field  Peas  and  lieaus — Vetches — 
V/Li \J  V  Ll\d  Corn — Oats — Spring  Rye,  W  heat  and  Parley 

SEED  POTATOES  oTt'I.eT1^8 

Thin  Rook — ti !!♦*! y  illustrated — full  of  information — is  free— but 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Lanriisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


you  tnunt  a&k  lor  it. 
Address 


Bethel  Beauty  Seed  Potatoes 

Recommended  and  certified  by  Maine  Dept,  of  Agr.  and 
Maine  Seed  Improvement  Ass’ii.  In  lots  of  6  bids.,  81.60 
each.  Also  Standard  Varieties.  To  introduce  our  four 
quality  varieties.  Bethel  Beauty,  Dibble’s  Russet,  World's 
Fair,  Eureka  Early,  will  ship  1  bbl.,  $2.65;  1  bu.,  $1.25; 
y,  bu.,  75o.,  each  package  containing  the  four  varieties. 
Catalog  Free.  1  L.  WARE,  Gardiner,  Maine 


Start  right  by  bnying 
Elierle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  eve:  y  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1915  Seed  Annual— Free 

This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  Information  concerning  the 

{Ranting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
argest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FDFF  SEED 

1  I\LL,samples 


Arid  Alfa  If  a  Guide 

We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  cm  buy;  Hiph  in  i 
Purity.  Strong  in  Germination.  AL30  on  request  we 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  iuforma-  1 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

„  iteo  and  literature  In  re- 

N.  WERTHEIMER  A  SONS. 

Dept  K,  Ligonl.r,  Ind. 


Gregoiyis  Vegetables 

attbeSJOTE FAIR 


You  will  win  by  growing  these  sorts: 

5Iarg3  packets  choicest  4  A 
seeds  postpaid  for  .  .  .  I  I  BC 

Gregory’s  Improved 
Crosby  Beet;  I.ucu'ktSf.wfHsChard 
for  Greens;  Sucar  I  .oaf  Lettuce,  a 
dandy:  Extra  Early  Scarlet  Globe 
irtidlsh;  Gregory’s  Victor  (squash 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
Boris  of  vegetables,  field  and 
flower  seeds.  Illustrated  with 
*4true-to-naturo”  pictures. 

Gives  honest  prices  for  honest 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today, 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
236  Elm  SL,  Marblehead,  Mats. 


NORWAY  MAPLE 

20,000  Trees,  young,  vigorous  and  stocky-— 
practically  straight;  Caliper  1  to  3  inches; 
Height,  10  to  16  feet 

I  quote  delivered  prices  to  your  R.  R.  station 

JAS.  A.  PATTERSON 

( Old  Patterson  Nurseries)  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


/D/ACO)  WO/?r//jF/?/f  C/?OWM 


Extra  choice, 

northern  grown  registered  stock. 

Purity,  Germination  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 
Tested  by  State  and  U.  S.  Seed  Laboratories 
—warranted  to  comply  with  all  Seed  Laws.  Send  for 
Free  sample  Okra  Registered  Alfalfa  Seed  and  Free  «py  Disco  Alfalfa 
Book  telling  liow  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully  everywhere. 
^DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO..  21  Main  St.,  Mitchell,  S.D.  (1 


]PccligreccL  Boed  Com 

This  High  Y  leldlng  Y ellow  Dent  Corn  is  the  finished 
product  of  continuous  breeding.  Write  for  pnmphlei 
and  prices.  CARL  B.  THOMAS.  R.  F.  D..  West  Chester,  Pi 

—Clover,  Grasses,  Seed 
1  Corn,  Seed  Oats  and 
Potatoes,  sold  under  delivered  guarantee.  Catalogue 
tells  bow.  Ask  for  It.  Standard  varieties  GARDEN 
SEEDS  sold  in  bulk. 

E1KENBERRY  BROS.,  B.i  12,  Cud,.,  OU, 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  nil  kinds  of 
J  L.RE  ]•  IK1.I>  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer:  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 

FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas,  $2  50  bushel:  Soy  Beans.  $2  60  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $0  bushel;  Bed  Clover  Seed. 
$9.50  bushel;  Bean  Sort  enlngs.  HO  ton ;  OutFlakes. 
$5u  ton.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milfortl,  Delaware 

TESTED  SEED  CORN 

Improved  Golden  DentGonrd  Seed  Variety.  Has  produced 
80  t-»  110  1  us.  to  the  acre.  V  rite  for  prices.  Oi  der  early 

EDWARD  WALTER.  Enrnkn  Slock  Form,  Dopl.  R,  Well  Chest, r,  Penn, 

POTATOFS  grown  from  selected  seed.  Sir 
ruiAlUU  Walter  Raleigh,  Late  Rambler, 
also  Red  Potatoes,  65c  bu.,  10  bu.  #5.00.  Sacks  free 
Powdery  scab  unheard  of  here.  Also  1st  class  seec 
oats.  Geo.  L.  Cooper,  J.ymiouville,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  FOR  SALK 


Grown.  Fine  condition. 


Long  Island 

Wellington  Form,  Coram,  L.  I. 


SWFFT  SEED.  White  and  large  biennia! 

4  yeilow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
ri  A\/Pn  request-  E.  BARTON,  Box 
ULUV  LK  29,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

O  N I O  N  S  E  E  D-$r„  ,TS“„  ?™7,: 

J.  B.  Quirk,  -  -  North  Madison,  O. 

fl  AVFR  direct  and  save  money. 

LEVA  V  Lay  OCX  LI  We  prep,ly  the  freight. 

Glicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  23,  Smoketown,  I’a 

iSJBjiSteiBfflSia, Tested  Seed  Corn,  $2  per  bu.  Johnson  Co. 
<WiHWll»g White  &  Ohio  90-Day,  IMd’s  Yellow  Dent. 

Big  Ensilage  Corn.  J.  Dunlap,  Box  441,  IVlilUmaport,  0. 

Oats,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Alfal¬ 
fa;  1200  acres.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  He*  Carlisle.  Ohis 


Seed  Corn 


WHITON’S  WHITE  MAMMOTH  LARGE  MEDIUM  LATE 

POTATO.  Great  ylelder,  free  from  scab.  Excellent 
for  eating.  $1 .«» j>«r  bushel.  0.  II.  WHIThKT,  Clymer,  N.T. 


J 


OHNSON’S 

SEEDS 


TESTED 
and  PROVEN 


Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality. 
The  result  of  42  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  for  1915  mailed  free 
to  seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 
JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 

217  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^MwuiiaiiuinuiuiimtiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiimiuiuituiuiiiiiumimiinumniitiiuiiiimiinitiiinuuiniiMiM^ 

M.  CRAWFORD 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

|  Will  send  100  blooming  bulbs  of  the  j 
|  America  Gladiolus,  by  parcel  post,  for 
|  $1.00,  50  at  same  rate,  Also  fine  mixed 
1  colors  at  above  prices,  Very  low  prices  on 
|  large  lots  of  both,  including  smaller  sizes. 

-;iiiiiiiiiimmniitiiiinniimiimiiimnmnttniniimiimituimtmiiittimtninmitiintmnrnmmmiit 


My  Pennsylvania  Grown 

BUDDED  and  GRAFTED  English  Walnut 
and  Pecan  trees  will  succeed  with  you. 

You  will  find  my  catalogue  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy. 

If  you  don’t  order  some  of  my  Hardy  Budded  and  Grafted  trees 
this  season,  you  will  do  so  later.  1  feel  sure,  because  they  are  of 
such  value  and  importance  that  you  can’t  afford  to  not  do  so. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist,  Box  527,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


i  :>  i . 


THK  KUKAlv  NhCW -YOKKl£K 


THE  MAILBAG. 

Vetch  and  Buckwheat. 

(t  .  M.  G.,  page  171.  asks  for  oxper- 
j  ience  with  vetch  in  buckwheat.  I 
have  been  sowing  rye  and  vetch  for 
several  years,  usually  in  corn.  I  found 
that  while  on  good  ground  I  could  get 
vetch  sown  late  in  August,  earlier  sow¬ 
ings  were  better  and  on  poor  land  ne¬ 
cessary.  This  led  me  to  try  it  last  Sum¬ 
mer  in  an  acre  of  buckwheat  on  a  dry 
thin  gravelly  knoll.  I  sowed  about  July 
10  and  a  few  good  showers  brought  it 
up  well.  It  was  very  dry  later  and  much 
of  the  rye  burned  out  but  the  vetch 
lived  and  the  plants  were  many  of  them  a 
foot  across  when  they  froze  up.  I  have 
seen  rye  alone  sown  in  buckwheat  that 
gave  a  good  crop  the  next  year.  If  C. 
M.  G.  sows  buckwheat  on  sod  ground  he 
should  plow  it  early.  PAUL  .T.  daily. 
Bradford  Co.,  I’a. 


The  Squash  Borer. 


Humus  for  Starved  Meadow. 

I  HAVE  a  field  of  six  acres  which  has 
not  been  plow'ed  or  manured  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  It  is  a  gravel  soil  over 
a  clay.  Each  year  a  small  crop  of  lean 
Timothy  has  been  gathered  from  it.  I 
want  to  bring  this  field  back  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  by  getting  humus  into 
(he  soil  by  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Can  it  be  done?  Can  you  recommend  a 
system  for  thus  renewing  the  soil?  How 
would  it  do  to  plow  the  field  this  Spring 
and  drill  in  oats?  In  July  turn  this 
green  crop  under  and  sweeten  the  soil 
by  adding  a  ton  or  ton  and  a  half  of 
hydrated  lime,  harrowing  it  well  and 
drilling  in  buckwheat.  In  September 
turn  under  this  green  crop  and  then  drill 
in  rye.  In  the  Spring  of  1916  plow  un¬ 
der  the  rye  and  then  prepare  the  soil  for 
Timothy.  m.  v.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  certainly  can  be  done — has  been  done 
in  hundreds  of  cases.  Send  for  bulletin 
to  the  Delaware  Station  at  Newark  and 
the  New  Jersey  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  As  amendments  to  your  plan,  we 
suggest  sow'ing  Canada  peas  with  the 
oats.  This  will  give  extra  growth  to 
plow  under.  We  should  also  sow'  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  with  the  buckwheat.  Let 
the  buckwheat  fall  down  on  the  ground 
and  the  rye  and  clover  grow  in.  That 
saves  one  plowing. 


Grass  Seed  With  Peas  and  Oats. 

I  INTEND  sowing  several  pieces  of 
ground  in  Canada  peas  and  oats  for 
hay  this  Spring.  Can  I  sow  grass 
seed  with  peas  and  oats  and  will  it  do 
well  after  former  are  cut?  ti.  w.  s. 
Newfield,  N.  J. 

Our  own  experience  in  sowing  grass 
seed  with  Canada  peas  has  not  been  very 
successful.  They  make  such  a  rank 
growth  that  in  a  dry  season  they  kill 
out  the  grass.  You  will  have  to  take 
the  risk  about  that;  if  you  have  a  w’et 
season  and  you  make  a  thin  seeding  of 
peas  you  can  probably  get  a  fair  catch, 
but  with  the  average  season,  and  a  thick 
seeding  of  peas,  you  will  not  get  much 
grass.  Fall  is  by  far  the  best  time  for 
grass  seeding  in  New  Jersey. 


Growth  of  Evergreens. — We  are  now 
back  on  the  old  farm  after  20  years’  ab¬ 
sence.  The  most  satisfactory  feature  is 
the  growth  of  the  evergreens  set  out  about 
the  grounds  and  farm  buildings  about  25 
years  ago.  They  were  purchased  as  seed¬ 
lings  from  a  Western  nursery  and  came 
in  a  tiny  bundle  by  mail  probably  30 
years  ago.  There  were  larch,  arbor  vitae 
and  several  varieties  of  spruce.  They 
were  set  out  in  good  soil  in  a  bed  about 
tour  by  eight  feet,  protected  on  the  sides 
by  boards  about  10  inches  wide,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  lath  rack  to  give  them  par¬ 
tial  shade.  They  were  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  most  of  them  lived  and  grew 
well.  When  from  six  to  10  inches  high 
they  were  set  as  a  background  to  the 
lawn  and  a  screen  to  tin-  barn  and  stable- 
yard  and  along  the  boundary  next  the 
schoolhouse  grounds,  and  on  the  school 
grounds.  Some  of  these  trees  are  now  30 
leet  high,  and  a  fine  addition  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  old  homestead.  A  hun¬ 
dred  times  their  total  cost  would  be  no 
temptation  to  part  with  them. 

Rhode  Island.  c.  o.  FLAGG. 


I  NOTICE  what  K.  says  about  controll¬ 
ing  the  squash  borer.  When  he  says 
that  it  is  the  larva  of  the  squash  or 
stink  bug  he  is  in  error.  This  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  underside  of  the  squash  leaves 
and  anyone  can  see  by  observation  that 
the  egg  hatches  and  {he  young  bugs  de¬ 
velop  right  on  the  leaf  and  does  not 
enter  the  stalk  at  all.  The  adult  of  the 
squash  borer  is  a  winged  moth  that  lays 
the  egg  on  the  stem  of  the  squash.  After 
trying  to  combat  it  for  years  I  gave  it 
up,  but  find  by  late  planting  I  have  no 
trouble  to  grow  fine  squash,  espe¬ 
cially  Boston  Marrow  here  in  middle  New 
Jersey.  I  manure  m.v  ground  well  with 
fresh  stable  manure,  plow  it  under  and 
plant  the  Boston  Marrow  from  June  25 
to  July  4.  The  Hubbard  should  be 
planted  by  June  20  and  by  this  late 
planting  we  avoid  the  squash  borer  that 
is  sure  to  attack  those  plants  in  May  or 
early  June.  I  have  followed  this  prac¬ 
tice  several  years  and  with  success, 
especially  with  Boston  Marrow. 

New  Jersey.  Charles  ri.ack. 
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-and  steels  that 
stand  such  safety 

tests  as  this  — 
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Just  imagine  the  axle  of  a  car  TWISTED  3 
TIMES  without  even  showing  signs  of  frac¬ 
ture,  and  you  can  begin  to  get  a  little  idea  of 
the  quality  that  Studebaker  BUILDS  into  this 
FOUR — simply  “because  it's  a  Studebaker.” 
For  that’s  the  test — as  this  picture  shows — 
that  Studebaker  axles  have  to  undergo.  And 
that’s  the  kind  of  steel  that  Studebaker 
develops. 

No  car  that  ever  goes  on  the  road  will  ever  have  to 
face  a  trial  one-hundredth  as  drastic  as  this  axle  test. 
But  it’s  Studebaker’s  belief  that  every  Studebaker  Car 
ought  to  be  built  as  strong  as  that — with  that  much 
extra  safety  and  that  much  longer  life. 

And  that  is  typical  of  Studebaker’s  entire  manufactur¬ 
ing  policy.  That  is  why,  for  example,  you  find  Timken 
Bearings  everywhere  in  the  car,  even  in  the  differ¬ 
ential.  They  are  the  BEST  anti-friction  device  made — 
and  Studebaker  uses  them.  So,  too,  Studebaker  puts 
into  this  FOUR  at  $9S5  a  FULL-floating  Rear  Axle 
such  as  you  find  in  only  the  highest  priced  cars. 

But  you’ll  appreciate  even  more  what  that  name  of 
Studebaker  stands  for  on  a  car  when  you  see  this 
FOUR  at  your  local  Studebaker  dealer’s — and  see  how 
Studebaker,  knowing  the  farmer’s  wants  so  well,  has 
built  into  this  FOUR  conveniences  and  SERVICE- 
giving  qualities  that  make  it  ideal  for  use  in  the 
country. 

But  SEE  it  at  your  dealer's.  You’ll  find  it 
EASY -riding  and  EASY  to  drive — and  with 
lots  of  POWER.  And  when  you  study  its 
design,  its  simplicity,  its  accessibility  and 
the  way  it  is  built  to  make  its  upkeep  LOW, 
you’ll  see  why  so  many  men  living  in  the 
country  have  bought  this  FOUR  simply 
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Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 


Electric  Lighting  and  Start¬ 
ing —  FULL  Floating  Rear 
Axle  —  Timken  Bearings  — 
Safety  Tread  Rear  Tires — 
One-man  Type  Top. 


Stubebaker  ROADSTER  -  $985 
Studebaker  FOUR,  -  -  985 

Studebaker  LIGHT  SIX  -  1385 
Studebaker  SIX,7-pas«encer,  1450 
F.  0.  B.  Detroit 


Write  for 

“The  Story  of  Studebaker** 


Address  Dept.  F2,  STUDEBAKER  —  DETROIT 
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T I  IK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  20, 


RIGHT  AFTER  THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR 
Direct  Dealing  With  Buyers. 

Part  I. 

Tomatoes  instead  of  peaches. 

— In  common  with  many  others  who 
lost  their  peach  crop  the  past  season, 
through  this  part  of  the  State, .the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  crop  to  grow  to  make  up 
for  the  shortage  in  income,  became  a 
serious  one.  While  in  our  case,  both 
orchard  and  annual  returns  were  com¬ 
paratively  small,  we  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  find  a  substitute  that  would 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  peach  crop, 
but  there  was  far  from  being  anything 
lacking  in  the  amount  of  labor  required. 
“Great(?)  minds  run  in  the  same  chan¬ 
nel,”  but  to  considerable  disadvantage  in 
this  case,  as  so  many  others  also  made 
tomatoes  a  substitute,  it  would  seem  that 
it  resulted  in  the  lowest  price  probably 
ever  known  in  some  of  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets  in  this  part  of  the  State;  six  cents 
per  bushel  in  Rochester,  for  instance,  as 
we  learned  from  one  of  the  growers. 

Raising  the  Plants. — Early  exam¬ 
ination  of  buds  gave  assurance  of  fail¬ 
ure  of  peach  crop  in  time  to  raise  our 
own  tomato  plants.  A  miniature  green¬ 
house,  a  cheap,  home-made  affair,  was 
built  over  outside  cellar  door,  and  heated 
with  old  range  boilers  which  gave  out 
under  the  high  pressure  of  the  Dansville 
water,  works.  These  were  connected 
with  the  hot  water  system  in  the  house. 
Enough  seed  was  secured,  as  we  esti¬ 
mated,  for  about  4000  plants,  figuring  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  seedsman’s  catalogue  on 
1300  plants  from  an  ounce.  We  bought 
three  ounces,  but  when  we  began  trans¬ 
planting  from  seed  boxes  into  flats,  the 
first  half  ounce  of  Earliana  alone,  gave 
us  over  3000  plants,  and  the  rest  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  6000  to  6500 
to  the  ounce,  instead  of  1300,  and  a  total 
when  planted  of  over  four  times  as  many 
as  we  figured  on.  With  so  many  more 
than  we  planned  for  at  first,  there  was 
abundant  evidence  that  the  marketing 
problem  would  be  a  serious  one,  if  they 
ever  ripened.  Fortunately,  in  some  ways, 
however,  as  it  afterward  proved,  the  sea¬ 
son  was  unusually  cool,  with  frosts  each 
month  all  Summer,  and  the  crop  matured 
very  slowly. 

Handling  the  Crop. — We  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Georgia  peach  carriers  and  extra 
tills  left  over  from  previous  year’s  sup¬ 
ply,  and  as  they  proved  so  satisfactory 
for  handling  and  marketing  delicate 
white  peaches,  we  felt  sure  they  would  be 
just  what  we  wanted  for  the  fancy  grade 
of  tomatoes,  and  we  found  them  to  be  so. 
The  tills  cost  about  one  cent  each  and 
the  carriers  were  used  again  and  again. 
The  first  few  pickings  sold  readily  here 
in  home  market,  direct  to  consumer,  but 
as  season  advanced  the  supply  from  the 
gardens  in  town  increased,  and  we  were 
met  more  and  more  frequently  with  such 
replies  as:  “Yes,  your  tomatoes  arc  very 
nice,  but  we  have  plenty  in  our  own  gar¬ 
den  now.”  As  tomatoes  were  ripening 
faster  than  we  could  find  sale  for  lo¬ 
cally,  the  problem  of  reaching  the  next 
nearest  market,  Ilornell,  about  22  miles 
distant  from  our  place,  became  a  seri¬ 
ous  one.  When  we  planted  all  these 
tomatoes,  for  we  disliked  to  throw  them 
away,  we  had  hoped  to  have  an  auto 
truck  of  some  kind  to  handle  the  crop, 
but  we  were  faced  with  the  fact  that 
prices  were  dropping  rapidly,  leaving  but 
little  hopes  of  getting  much  out  of  the 
crop,  and  did  not  want  to  tackle  the 
truck  proposition  under  the  circum¬ 
stances;  besides,  the  State  road  was  not 
completed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
two  rough  detours,  with  some  very  steep 
grades,  where  it  would  have  required  a 
very  good  truck  indeed  to  haul  a  one- 
horse  load. 

Retail  Trade. — Things  looked  blue, 
but  we  just  had  to  get  something  out  of 
those  tomatoes,  so  I  took  one  of  the 
horses  with  about  50  carriers  of  fancy 
grade  of  ripe  tomatoes,  and  left  the  other 
horse  to  handle  the  home  trade.  For 
perhaps  an  hour  after  reaching  Ilornell 
sales  were  good,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
I  would  soon  sell  out,  but  instead,  it  took 
nearly  two  days’  hard  work  to  dispose 
of  that  first  load.  It  seemed  as  though 
nearly  everybody  had  a  few  tomatoes  in 
their  garden,  whether  they  had  anything 
else  or  not,  and  the  problem  became  sim¬ 
ply  to  find  enough  women  who  either  had 
no  garden  or  not  enough  ripe  tomatoes 
for  immediate  use,  in  order  to  dispose  of 


all  the  load.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  grocers  showed  very  little  interest  in 
the  tomatoes  this  first  trip.  I  was  a 
stranger  to  them,  and  they  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  handling  tomatoes  put  up 
in  that  way.  The  women  folks,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  appreciate  getting  good, 
ripe  tomatoes  put  up  in  the  neat  little 
packages,  and  to  find  them  not  only  in 
good  condition,  but  as  good  in  bottom 
as  on  top.  When  one  is  footsore  and 
tired,  hearing  time  after  time,  “We  have 
plenty  of  tomatoes  of  our  own,”  it  is  a 
bright  spot  to  make  another  sale,  and  as 
he  tucks  the  change  in  his  old  tow  bag. 
hears  one  of  the  children  as  she  comes 
running  with  the  empty  basket,  saying: 
“Mamma  says  they  are  the  finest  toma¬ 
toes  she  ever  saw.”  On  the  other  hand, 
one  feels  differently,  when  a  woman  runs 
her  fingers  all  through  the  basket,  dis¬ 
arranging  them,  then  after  figuring  and 
fussing,  says,  “I  guess  not  any  today.” 
Rut  I  finally  had  the  satisfaction  that 
every  peddler  enjoys,  of  “selling  out” 
and  starting  for  home.  I.  c.  R. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Success  with  CLOVER, 
ALFALFA,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch 
and  all  other  Legumes. 

A  “catch”  —  bigger  yield  — 
greatest  feeding  value — richer 
soil  for  s  ucceeding  crops. 

Inoculate  all  Legumes  with 


THE  IMPROVED  GERMAN  SOIL  1NOCULATOR 
NOBBE  -HILTNER  PROCESS 


Inoculated  Not 
ALFALFA  I  noc- 
ulatud 


PURE  CULTURE 

THE  SIMPLEST  SAFEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTEM 
CV  SOU.  INOCULATION  TOR  ALL  LEGUMES 

AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL.  ST. LOU<S .  1904 


For  success  with  legumes  you  must  have 
air  nitrogen.  Each  can  of“NITRAGIN” 
Pure  Culture  contains  bil- 
\  lions  of  germs,  without 
I  which  legumes  cannot  take 
up  air  nitrogen.  Vitality 
and  virulence  ofgerms  guar- 
I  anteed  for  six  months. 

Packed  in  ventilated 
cans.  Nothing  to  break  or 
spill.  Harmless,  easy  to  use.  An  invest¬ 
ment — not  an  expense.  Don’t  buy  imita¬ 
tions.  Look  for  the  Armour  oval  label. 

See  your  seed  dealer  or  write 
for  free  booklet 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Dept.  88 

Chicago,  IIL  Baltimore,  Md.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  las'iville,  Tenn. 


SPRAY-- $IIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  spraying 
outfit  when  you  can  get  our  Winner  No.  1  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $110.00.  It  will  handle 
4  nozzles,  giving  5%  gallons  of  liquid  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.;  comes  complete  with 
100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  all  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Price  on  skids.  $110.00,  or  on  wheels. 
$135.00.  We  have  two  larger  sizes,  one  witli  150 
gallon  and  one  with  200  gallon  tank.  Send  for 
information.  If  you  need  power  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose,  you  need  to  know  about  Excel¬ 
sior  engines.  They  are  reliable  and'  durable. 
Tell  us  your  power  needs  and  get  special  propo- 
-Ition  and  catalog  free  on  reouest. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


TESTED,  FRESH,  FULL  OF  VIGOR 

The  kind  you  can  depend  on— Pure, 
Genuine  and  unadulterated.  Our 
customers  our  best  advertisers.  Ev- 
'  erything  from  A  to  Z.  Field, Farm, 

Vegetable,  Flower  seeds.  Fruit,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Trees,  Plants  all  kinds.  Get  it  now — 
our  new,  different  and  original  com¬ 
plete  1915  Pure  Seed  Book  and 
Planting  Guide.  Also  wholesale 
list.  Book  sent  free  for  asking, 
postpaid.  An  eye  opener;  work 
of  art,  six  colors;  300  pictures. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy. 

GALLOWAY  BROTHERS  8  CO. 

;71  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  lap 


BANKER’S  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

10  apple  trees,  3  peach,  3  pear,  1  plum,  3 
grapes;  plants  all  lirst-class,  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  ft. 
high,  worth  $2.50  for  only  $1.00.  5  Baldwin,  1 
King,  1  Greening,  1  Spy,  1  Gano.  1  Banana,  1 
Burbank,  1  Bartlett,  1  Keiffer,  1  Elberta,  1  Late 
Croford.  1  Ea.  Croford.  2  Concord1,  I  Niagara.  I 
grow  what  I  sell.  Only  one  order  accepted  from 
one  person.  Cash  with  order.  My  80-page  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free  on  request.  State  your 
wants  and  get  my  si>ec-ial  prices.  A  fair  antl 
square  deal  always. 

D.  G.  BANKER’S  NURSERIES.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Early  plants  make  the 
profitable  garden 

And  you  can  have  neither  unless  you  use  het-ted  sash 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  make  the  earliest  and 
strongest  plants  at  the  least  cost  of  money  and  labor. 
They  are  complete  wit hout  mats  and  shutters.  Just 
put  them  on  your  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  and  then  watch 
the  plants  grow — not  too  fast — not  spindling — but 
steadily  and  strongly.  Thus  they  are  fitted  to  keep 
on  growing  when  transferred  to  the  open  ground. 

Immediate  shipment  is  made  and  the  freight  is 
equalized  to  the  buyer  according  to  distance.  Ask 
about  this  when  you  write. 

Get  our  free  catalog  with  all  details,  also  Prof. 
Massey’s  booklet  on  hot-beds,  cold  frames  and  small 
greenhouses  for  4c  in'stamps.  Write  today. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

924  E.  Broadway  ::  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Sunlight  Sash  Greenhouse 


1A /  ANTE  n-AH  farmers  interested  in 
™  "^growing  Alfalfa,  or  who  would 
be  interested  if  they  Knew  they  could  succeed,  send 
name  and  address  for  free  copy  of  Boyd’s  Alfalfa 
Guide.  101  questions  and  answers  on  growing 
Alfalfa.  Address  BOYD  COMPANY,  36  B, 
Clinton  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FyilSt  Rank  Write  at  once.  Secure  valuable  information 
mil  DUUK  early,  (lives  all  best  varieties  :  Apple,  Teach, 

Fp  P  P  Pear,  Flum,  Cherry,  Quince,  even  Berries, 
I  %  Wm  Roses,  Ornamentals;  Sold  direct  from  Nurs¬ 

ery.  HiffhONt  quality,  healthy,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Secure  vour  choice  now — pav  in  Spring.  Special  prices  on  your 
list,  freight  paid.  DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON 
WhoL^ale  Nurseries,  1M1  Elm  ^t.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  Plant$“ndaI^pfr^ 

gtis  plants.  California  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  att^  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Bunting  &  Sons.  Box  50.  Selby ville.  Del. 


M/f/iorzs  of  trees  &. plants 


Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed1 
quality  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus,  gooseber- 
1  ries  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

gjvTHE’WESTMINSTER  HURSEBV,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


SNAPDRAGON 

My  specialty. 


— is  the  coming  garden  flower 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varii  ties. 

S.  RAMSBURG,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 


SS2SS  GRAPEVINES 

C9  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees ,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  chenp.  2  sample  vines — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

AT  LOW  PRICES 

I  have  millions  of  Chesapeake,  Ben.  Dunlap.  War- 
Held,  Gandy,  Wm.  Belt,  Aroma,  Kkey,  N.  Y.  and 
over  511  other  varieties,  which  I  am  making  a  6pec 
lal  price  on.  1  guarantee  to  save  you  from  60c  to 
$2.00  on  every  1.000  plants  you  buy  of  me.  and  to 
lurnish  nsgood  plants  asyou  can  buy  at  any  price. 
My  big  catalog  on  request.  Send  $2.00  for  1,000  Dun¬ 
lap  or  Warfield  for  sample;  $3  for  l.Oi  0  Chesapeake. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  25  Vine  St.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  including  the  new  everbearing 
kinds.  Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Brices  reason¬ 
able  for  quality  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  W,  JOHNSON  A  It UO.,  SALISBUU Y.MIf 


RMAN 


MILLET 

SEED 


FORTUNES  have  been  made  growing  Oor- 
man  Millet.  Change  your  crops  and  •pe« 

clalize  on  something  new.  Always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Grow  it  for  seed,  Let  us  send  you 
our  samples  and  prices  together  with  New, 
Different  and  Original  Pure  Seed  book  and 
wholesale  list.  The  book  is  an  eye-opener, 
work  of  art,  300  pictures,  the  talk  of  the  country, 

GALLOWAY  BR0S.S  CO..  Box  279  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


fr 


FRUI?' 

iNONE^BETTER  PLANTS 

f  For  over  thirty  years  KNIGHT'S  PLANTS  have 
been  making  bwr  money  for  our  customers.  Thia 
season  we  are  offering  a  prize  of 

ffOO.OO  IN  GOLD  PREE 
for  the  most  productive  strawberry  patch.  This 
contest  is  fully  explained  in  our  KNIGHTS 
BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS.  It’s  FREE.  Write 
k  for  a  cooy  today  before  supply  is  exhausted. 
DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  3 IQ,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest.  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varieties 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE. 
PLANTS.  FRUIT  TREES,  GARDEN  SEEDS 
All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  frne 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Rom.enburg,  N.  Y. 

BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

I  believe  we  have  the  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation. 
Send  for  circular  See  what  others  sav. 

M.  T>.  LUPTON,  ...  Newport,  N.  J. 

PLANTS.  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

75  varieties.  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  etc.  Honest 
goods.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Box  122,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  POTTER 

Box  361  LESLIE,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1 — as  per  new  offer  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Evcrbearers.  Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 

Strawberry  PIantsltLkyrpiants.  ^cata¬ 
logue  free.  H.  H.  IJenning,  R.  5,  Clyde,  N.  Y 

Strawberry  Plants^6",1 ft  ,Mo.rif)escrip‘ 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Ferry,  Georgetown.  Del. 

’’SUPERB”  ^vlrawhorrinQ  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  uiiawuBmos  willard  a.  kille, Swedejhoro.  r.  j. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

on  Strawberry  Plants.  ^Many  other  varieties  and  garden  roots 

^  ‘  *  ”T  ”  today  ♦< 


at  reasonable 

A.  C.  WE 


lable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today  to 

STON  St  COMPANY. BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


J 


Ct  DCfilC  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — grown 
31.  ntaio  0I)  owll  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  l>.  HEGGAN.  Waterford,  N.  J. 

BUCK  DIAMOND,  Black l>en-y  and  other  varieties; Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  H.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS  F0R  SALE— Honehtonhi 


and  Downinc’a.  f  l  to  to  per  100,  f.o.b, 

Frank  Wleland,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY"  PLANTS 
For  Sale.  Ask  prices.  C.  E.  STACER,  l yens.  N.  Y 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants?; 

or  money  refunded.  ARTHUR  R.  HEGGAN,  Waterford  Warfti,  N.  J , 


BERRY  PLANTS  s 


ALL  KINDS.  Millions 
of  them.  Catalog  Free. 

.  N.Scsrff,  New  Carlisle.  0. 


LEVIN  PRUNED 

T1IE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  *4-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  uew  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Grow  Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

Select  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  tested  varieties.  Grow  them 
right.  Even  a  small  patch  will  yield  big  profits — one  man  made 
S200  on  1/5  acre  of  a  standard  variety.  Tnink  of  the  pleasure, 
too,  of  having  your  own  delicious  berries  for  home  use. 

Buy  Allen’s  True-to-Name  Plants 

and  you  are  more  certain  of  large  crops  of  big,  delicious  strawberries.  They 
are  hardy  and  vigorous  and  heavy  yielders.  We  have  200  acres  in  small 
fruit  plants  and  can  guarantee  prompt  shipment  in  any  quantity.  We  have 
all  the  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quirement.  All  plants  carefully  selected  and  packed  fresh 
for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  trueAo-name. 

For  full  description  of  all  worth-while  varieties,  read  Alton's  Book 
of  Berries.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  jrivea  tho  latest  and  boat  cultural 
methods.  It’s  free.  Write  for  copy  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  K.EMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kcmpton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Kver- Bearing  Strawberries. — (En.  Farm  and  Home.) 


101-5. 
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Soli  ,. — A  deep 
suited  for  the 
as  it  is  for  most 
character  of  soil 
sential  to  success, 


sandy  loam  is  best 
growing  of  this  crop, 
other  crops,  yet  this 
is  not  absolutely  es- 
as  onion  sets  can  be 


grown  on  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  suita¬ 
ble  for  general  truck  farming  with  suc¬ 
cess.  provided  it  is  reasonably  free  from 

weeds,  and  in  a  fair  condition  of  tillage. 

Deep  plowing  is  not  necessary,  five  to 
six  inches  deep  being  sufficient,  but  the 
pulverizing  and  leveling  of  the  soil 

should  be  quite  thorough.  When  the  soil 
is  inclined  to  be  lumpy  and  difficult  to 
reduce  to  a  well-pulverized  condition,  a 
wooden  drag  or  leveler  and  smoother 
will  be  indispensable,  and  should  he  run 
over  the  ground  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
thoroughly  fine  condition.  The  seed 

should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  work¬ 
ing.  Only  moderately  rich  soil  should  be 
used  for  the  growing  of  onion  sets,  as 
they  will  have  a  tendency  to  grow  too 
large  in  strong  soils,  particularly  if  the 
season's  rainfall  should  he  abundant. 

Sowing. — In  some  sections  of  the 
country  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  seven 
to  nine  inches  apart,  which  is  almost  too 
close  for  the  expeditious  use  of  the  wheel 
hoe,  making  much  hand  weeding  and 
hoeing  necessary.  I  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  rows  14  to  10  inches  apart. 
While  it  is  true  the  yield  per  acre  is  not 
quite  as  heavy  when  sown  at  the  greater 
width  as  when  sown  at  the  lesser,  the 
labor  of  cultivation  and  weeding  is  re¬ 
duced  correspondingly,  and  the  profits 
for  a  given  area  are  about  as  great  as 
when  the  rows  are  so  close  together. 
Whatever  the  width  between  the  rows, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  quite  thickly 
in  the  rows,  as  it  is  the  crowding  of  a 
great  many  plants  together  in  a  small 
space  that  prevents  them  from  developing 
into  large  bulbs.  The  amount  of  seed 
sown  per  acre  varies  with  the  different 
localities,  ranging  as  low  as  25  pounds  in 
New  Jersey  to  as  high  as  100  pounds  or 
over  in  Illinois,  the  quantity  of  seed  used 
per  acre  depending  much  on  the  width 
between  the  rows  and  the  grade  of  sets 
grown.  When  the  rows  are  not  over  10 
inches  apart  70  to  80  pounds  per  acre 
will  be.  sufficient  and  50  to  00  pounds  will 
be  sufficient  when  the  rows  are  14  inches 
apart.  As  mentioned  before,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  ns  early  in  Spring  as  the 
soil  can  be  put  in  good  condition  ;  early- 
sown  seed  will  insure  a  better  and  larger 
crop  than  late  seeding,  and  besides  the 
young  plants  get  a  good  start  and  be¬ 
come  well  established  before  the  weeds 
get  under  way. 

Seeding  may  be  done  by  hand,  or  with 
the  hand  drill,  and  be  sure  to  sow  it 
quite  thickly  in  the  row.  As  onion  sets 
are  grown  mainly  for  the  production  of 
larger  bulbs  the  following  season,  it  is 
important  that  the  sets  be  not  too  large ; 
a  half-inch  in  diameter  and  under-  will 
seldom  run  to  seed,  and  if  the  soil  is  in 
a  proper  state  of  fertility  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  will  make  fine  marketable  bulbs 
for  use  in  the  dry  state,  while  those 
much  over  a  half-inch  in  diameter  will 
mostly  shoot  to  seed,  and  will  have  to 
he  used  in  the  green  state  to  prevent 
loss. 

Cultivation. — Onion  seed  germinates 
quickly  and  the  young  plants  (under 
favorable  conditions)  will  1m*  up  high 
enough  to  make  the  rows  plainly  distin¬ 
guishable  in  eight  to  10  days  from  the 
date  of  sowing  the  seed,  when  cultivation 
should  immediately  begin,  and  continue 
as  often  as  once  a  week  (and  offcener  if 
heavy  rains  occur)  during  the  growing 
season,  or  to  within  a  short  time  before 
harvest  time.  This  will  be  indicated  by 
the  turning  yellow  of  the  tips  of  the 
leaves,  when  cultivation  should  be  dis¬ 
continued.  Hand  weeding  will  have  to 
be  done  at  least  twice,  and  if  the  soil 
is  very  weedy  a  third  and  perhaps  the 
fourth  weeding  will  be  required.  Never 
allow  the  weeds  to  got  the  upper  hand ; 
if  this  occurs  the  crop  will  soon  be 
brought  to  a  condition  bordering  on 
ruination.  Success  depends  on  about  four 
important  factors,  suitable  soil,  its 
proper  preparation  for  the  seed,  good  seed 
and  clean  cultivation.  All  of  these  are 
necessary  and  of  equal  importance  to 
the  successful  growing  of  this  crop. 


Harvesting  and  Curing. — Harvest¬ 
ing  should  not  begin  until  the  sets  be¬ 
come  quite  ripe.  At  this  time  some 
method  of  loosening  the  sets  from  the  soil 
will  have  to  be  adopted.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  wide  forks  having  10  or 
12  tines,  or  with  a  cutter  attached  to  a 
wheel-hoe.  After  the  sets  are  loosened 
from  the  soil,  they  are  then  pulled  up 
by  hand  and  the  tops  twisted  off,  the 
fine  soil  sifted  out  of  them  and  the  bulbs 
put  in  trays  to  dry.  These  trays  should 
be  not  over  three  inches  deep,  and  may 
be  any  size  convenient  to  handle.  Four 
or  five  feet  square  is  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  size,  but  whatever  trays  are 
needed  should  all  be  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions.  The  bottoms  should  be  open 
sufficiently  to  allow  free  circulation  of 
air  upward  through  the  bulbs.  Narrow 
lath  or  galvanized  wire  screen  may  be 
used  for  the  bottoms,  preferably  the  lat¬ 
ter,  as  it  admits  of  a  freer  circulation 
of  air.  As  the  trays  are  filled  they 
should  be  piled  one  upon  another,  with 
blocks  of  wood  about  four  inches  thick 
between  them,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
tray.  This  will  admit  of  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  all  around  the  sets,  and 
facilitate  their  rapid  drying,  which  is 
important.  The  trays  may  be  piled  up 
out  in  the  field  and  protected  from  sun 
and  rain  by  temporary  roof  over  them, 
or  removed  to  a  nearby  open  shed, 
previously  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Storing. — After  the  sets  have  become 
thoroughly  cured  they  should  be  run 
through  a  fanning  mill  to  blow  the  chaff 
out  of  them,  when  they  are  run  through 
a  grading  screen  and  may  then  be  placed 
in  the  drying  trays  and  removed  to  the 


storage  house,  piling  the  trays  one  upon 
another,  same  as  was  done  during  the 
drying  period.  If  a  satisfactory  price 
can  be  obtained  for  them  in  the  late  Fall 
before  freezing  weather  sets  in,  Winter 
quarters  will  not  have  to  be  provided, 
which  will  lessen  the  expense  of  handl¬ 
ing  the  crop  somewhat,  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  worry  over  the  danger  of 
loss  from  freezing  or  other  mishaps  that 
may  befall  them  during  the  Winter.  If 
it  seems  desirable  or  is  necessary  to  store 
the  bulbs  during  the  Winter,  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  temperature  that  is  just 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  should 
never  be  handled  any  more  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  On  account  of  the  great 
percentage  of  water  in  the  onions  they 
are  continually  giving  off  more  or  less 
moisture,  and  therefore  should  never  be 
stored  in  very  great  bulk,  or  they  are 
liable  to  become  damp  and  start  growth. 
There  are  various  packages  used  for 
shipping  them  to  market,  burlap  bags, 
barrels  and  bushel  crates.  The  latter 
is  preferable,  as  it  admits  of  better  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  around  and  through  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  bulbs 
from  damage  by  bruising  while  in 
transit. 

Yellow  Strasburg  (or  Dutch)  onion  is 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  yellow 
onions  grown,  and  for  growing  sets,  more 
seed  of  this  variety  is  sown  than  any 
other.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Winter 
keepers.  k. 


When1  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’1  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Let  Me  Send  You 
Mu  Bargain  Book 


Of  “Blue  Grass”  Buggies  FREE 

Big  180-page  book,  illustrated  in 
colors.  Tells  all  about  my  straighl 
grain  second-growth  hickory  bug¬ 
gies  with  wrought  steel  gears.  Ex¬ 
plains  my  factory  Belling  plan  and  guar¬ 
antee.  Quotes  prices  that  make  you 
■wonder  why  anyone  ever  buys  anything 
but  a  BOUON  BUGGY.  Get  it  FREE; 

BOHON’S  BLBt?GGu:sSS 

At  My  Money-Saving  Factory  Price* 
T  Solidly  built  for  smooth  riding 
J  over  rough  roads.  An  hon-  i 
estly  made  buggy.  Built  for 
[  service.  You  take  no  risk,  for 

MY  $30,000  BOND 

|  and  unlimited  guarantee  protects  you. 

A  80-day  road  test  on  your 
l  roads, at  my  risk.  Don’t 
1  delay— write  for  my  big 
L  FREE  book-TODAY. 

,D.T.BOHON| 

2446  Main  St. 

Harrodsburg, 

Ky 


One  evening,  at  the  Eastern  Star  Fair, 
one  of  the  fattest  members  sat  down  to 
rest.  Every  one  who  passed  by  seemed 
amused,  and  she  rose  to  seek  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  seat.  She  glanced  round,  and 
saw  that  she  had  been  sitting  in  front 
of  the  guessing-cake  table,  directly  under 
the  placard,  “Guess  ntv  weight  and  I  am 
yours.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


CORN 


^  BOOK 


J.D.T0WER  ft  SONS  CO.,  86th  Ave.Mendota.ILL 

(In  writing  mention  this  Paper.) 


The  Standard  of  Value  and  Quality 


THE  NATIONAL  VERDICT 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  Paige  in  actual  bona  fide  sales 
led  every  other  American-made  motor 
car  in  each  and  every  Automobile 
Show  held  in  this  country  this  winter. 

A  million  dollars  worth  of  Paiges  were 
sold  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
Shows..  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Kansas  City  added  another 
million. 

Sales  figures  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
clusive.  But  this  overwhelming  en¬ 
dorsement  and  victory  over  every 
other  car  made  in  America  and  ex¬ 
hibited  side-by-side  with  the  Paige, 
tell  the  story  of  Paige  Leadership 
more  convincingly  than  we  can  tell  it. 


A  REASON 

The  millions  of  intelligent  judges  of  motor  car 
values  who  attend  these  Automobile  Shows 
COMPARED  Paige  cars  with  ALL  OTHER 
CARS. 

That’s  all  we  ask  you  to  do. 

Below  you  will  find  the  specifications  of  the 
Paige  Glenwood  “Four  36”.  COMPARE  the 
Glenwood  feature  for  feature,  part  for  part, 
dollar  for  dollar  with  any  other  four-cylinder 
car  in  the  world.  And  then  remember  the 
new  Paige  Price  is  $1075. 

The  Paige  Fairfield  “Six-46”,  a  big,  roomy, 
powerful  distinctive-looking  “Six”  has  easily 
dominated  the  field  of  “Sixes”  this  season— 
because  it  offers  vastly  more  and  it  costs  less 
money— $1395. 

We  can  convince  you  only  as  we  convinced  the 
millions  who  have  attended  the  Automobile 
Shows  and  gave  the  unanimous  verdict  to 
the  Paige.  That  is  by  showing  you  these  two 
record-breaking  cars.  Come  and  see  them. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  221  McKinstry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Four-cylinder  long-stroke  motor,  4  x  S 
inches.  Multiple  disc  clutch  with  cork 
inserts.  Gray  &  Davis  large  unit  elec¬ 
tric  system,  Bosch  magneto,  silent  chain 
drive.  Center  control.  Floating  type 
rear  axle.  116-inch  wheel  base.  Tires 
34"  x  4",  non-skids  on  rear  wheels. 


Equipment — Rain  vision  ventilating 
windshield;  silk  mohair  top  with  en¬ 
velope  ;  speedometer ;  one  extra  de¬ 
mountable  rim;  robe  rail;  license  bracket; 
horn;  pump;  jack;  tools  and  tire  repair 
outfit.  Trimmings  black  and  nickel. 
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Safe,  Bright  Light 
for  Barn,  Dairy, 

Stable,  henhom.e,  cellar, 
arage,  nutomobilcard  for 
riving,  hunting:,  trapping, 
skating  and  everywhere 
outdoors  and  indoors. 

Electric  Hand  Lights 
and  Lanterns 

Made  In  every  size,  sfinpe  aod  price  from  a 
dandy  little  vest  pocket  light  to  a  big  hand 
Bcurchlight  and  house  lamp. 

Guaranteed  by  the  biggest  and  oldest  flash¬ 
light  Company  in  the  world  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  when  EV  ERE  AC  Y  Mazda  Lamps 
and  the  famous  EVEKEADY  Tungsten  Hat-  No.  ZU19 
teries  arc  always  used  with  EVEKEADY  Vu»uiiwd 
Lights.  If  your  dealer  cannot,  supply  you,  e&r-- aowrr- 
wc  will.  Foe  other  styles  and  prices,  send  tor  refine  tor. 
Catalog  No.  68,  Free.  U.  S.  *1.70 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

Of  National  Carbon  Company 

1  308  Hudson  Street  New  York 


TRY  IT  FOR  IO  DAYS--FREE 

CHANGE  YOUR  WALKING  rLOW  INTO  A  SULKY  PLOW— 

Uho  it  10  dfiyff.  Thou  if  you  ^ 
don't  think  the  bent  invent-  1 
meat  you  can  rnako  Ik  h 

WINNER 
Plow  Truck 


return  It  at  our  expense. 
Wo  will  return  your 
money  and  pity  nil 
freight.  Saves  one  man. 
Plows  ANY  ground  Easier 
on  your  horses.  All  weight 
on  wheels.  More  even  furrows.  Instantly  adjust¬ 
able.  Does  8  days’ work  In  two.  Furniihetf  with  or  wflh- 
Diil  teal.  Hjssrliil  Intrniliictory  Offer  to  first  bitter  In  any 
neltddsn'hnoii.  Write  tudavfar  free  bonk. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  61-77  Ovucro  SI.,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


MoreWheat 


Actual  experiment  at 
a  State  Station  showed 
that  the  yield  of  Win¬ 
ter  Wheat  could  be 
increased  15#  by  go¬ 
ing  over  the  field  in 
early  spring  with 

THE  DUNHAM 


TRADE  MARK 
It  closed  up  the  crocks  and  air  spaces 
left  by  winter  frost,  firmed  the  soil 
around  tlio  roots  and  left  a  mellow 
surface. 

This  is  only  one  use  for  the  Culti- 
Packer.  Jt  makes  fine,  firm  seed  beds 
in  any  soil,  gives  now  seeded  fields  a 
quick  start.  It  keeps  growing  alfalfa, 
corn  and  oats  free  from  lumps  and 
crusts.  In  stock  in  every  state. 

FREE  BOOK  “SOIL  SENSE” 

A  40-page  book  illustrated  with  farm 
photographs  showing  how  to  fit  the 
ground  for  crops  and  keep  it  in  condi¬ 
tion  through  tlie  whole  season. 

THE  L.  E.  DUNHAM  CO. 
Berea,  Ohio 


Oh  Why  Did nt  I 

ttUulthatCouponl 

You’d  never  have  to  say  that,  if 
you  had  taken  out  an  Accident- 
Health-Life  Policy  in  this  46-year 
old  Insurance  Company.  White 
you  were  laid  up  we  would  be  pay¬ 
ing  you  (SI. 00  or  more  each  day). 

If  you  died  your  widow  would  get 
SI, 000. 

In  some  companies,  it  might  cost 
you  (on  an  average)  nearly  $30.00 
for  the  accident  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  alone,  and  about  $30.00  more 
for  a  SI, 000  life  policy.  Butin  the 
Niagara  Accident-Health-Life  Pol- 
’  icy,  you  can  get  all  f/ire«  features  for’ 
about  $30.00  a  year,  if  you  are  about 
35  years  old — or  slightly  more  if 
you  are  older — or  less  if  you  are 
younger.  Of  course,  if  you  want 
more  than  $1. 00  per  day,  or  more 
than  SI  ,000  life  policy,  the  cost  will 
be  greater. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  you  had 
(better  mail  the  below  coupon: 


CUT"  ALONG  HEDE 


rr, 


NIAGARA  LIFE  INSURANCE  C* ! 

BRISBANE  BLDG., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Without  any  risk  to  me  or  any  obligation  what¬ 
soever,  kindly  send  me  Specimen  Policy,  and  per-  I 
eonttlly  advise  me  how  much  it  would  cost  me  per  | 

year  for  $ . worth  of  life  insurance,  1 

and  an  income  of  $  . .per  day  in  case 

I  am  laid  up  with  sickness  or  injury.  My  age,  I 
now,  is . years.  j 

_ Address .  I 

AGENTS:  This  policy  gives  the  holder  so  much  I 

for  so  little  that  it  is  easy  to  sell.  Write  to-day  | 
for  territorial  rights,  if  you  are  respected  in  your  1 
community. 


Propagating  California  Privet. 

A  YEAR  ago  information  was  given 
concerning  handling  California 
privet  trimmings;  to  cut  them, 
strip  leaves  off  and  bury  them  top  end 
down,  leaving  butts  exposed.  1  have  them 
buried;  do  1  trim  off  exposed  parts  on 
setting  or  not?  Twice  1  have  failed  by 
sticking  them  down,  one  time  by  heeling 
them  butts  down,  leaves  on ;  next  time 
by  sticking  them  out  in  Fall.  I  took  an 
iron  poker  and  stick  them  down  about 
18  or  20  inches  in  the  ground.  Now  I 
have  them  heeled  top  down  according  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.’s  instructions,  c.  w.  ». 
Linden  Heights,  Ohio. 

California  privet  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  all  the  shrubs  to  propagate  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Many  millions  are  propagated  in 
this  way  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  The  cuttings  are  made  in  Winter 
from  wood  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth,  from  which  the  leaves  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  cuttings  are  made  of  nearly 
uniform  length,  usually  about  eight 
inches  long;  these  are  tied  up  in  bundles 
of  100  each,  with  tarred  corn  ties, 
branches  of  the  basket  willow,  etc.  The 
bundles  of  cuttings  are  then  buried 
(sometimes  with  the  tops  down)  in  well- 
drained  soil  in  the  open,  or  stored  in 
sand  or  partially  decayed  hard  wood 
sawdust  in  a  cool  cellar  until  planting 
time  in  the  Spring.  Planting  may  begin 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  worka¬ 
ble  condition  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  cutting  remains  good,  but  the  earlier 
they  are  planted  the  better,  as  the  late 
plantings  are  sometimes  severely  injured 
by  early  drought.  The  soil  should  be 
reasonably  fertile  and  be  put  in  good 
tilth  by  deep  plowing  and  thorough  har¬ 
rowing.  Where  California  privet  Is 
propagated  on  a  large  scale,  the  ground 
is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  with  a  horse-power  tool  made  for 
the  purpose.  This  tool  is  made  from 
ordinary  plow  beam  and  handles,  and  a 
thin  but  broad  piece  of  steel  beveled  to 
an  edge  in  front  is  attached  to  the  beam. 
At  this  point  a  plow  would  be  attached. 
This  steel  shank  is  run  where  the  row 
is  to  be  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  the 
depth  being  regulated  by  an  adjusting 
wheel  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the 
beam.  This  tool  opens  a  narrow  crevice 
in  the  soil,  into  which  the  cuttings  are 
placed  with  great  rapidity,  leaving  one 
or  two  buds  of  the  cuttings  above  ground. 
The  soil  is  settled  by  the  planters  walk¬ 
ing  astride  the  row,  and  with  the  feet 
close  to  the  cuttings,  moving  the  feet  so 
that  the  footprints  overlap  each  other  on 
both  sides  of  the  row.  Thus  the  soil  Is 
settled  sufficiently  firm  around  the  cut¬ 
tings  as  the  planter  proceeds.  When  a 
tool  for  opening  the  ground  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  cuttings  is  not  available, 
a  garden  spade  is  used  to  make  the  open¬ 
ings  for  the  cuttings.  The  rows  are 
usually  three  to  3 V2  feet  apart,  and  the 
cuttings  three  to  four  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

When  only  a  few  hundred  are  to  be 
planted  the  making  of  the  cuttings  may 
he  deferred  until  Spring,  when  the  wood 
may  be  taken  from  the  plants,  made  into 
cuttings  and  immediately  planted  in 
nursery  rows.  California  privet  will 
grow  from  cuttings  made  almost  any¬ 
time  before  midsumer,  if  kept  well 
watered.  I  have  on  numerous  occasions 
used  light  and  heavy  branches  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  for  staking  tall  growing 
flowering  plants,  some  of  the  stakes  being 
three  feet  or  more  in  length.  On  remov¬ 
ing  them  from  the  garden  the  following 
Fall  or  Spring  frequently  one-half  or 
more  of  them  would  he  well  rooted,  and 
had  thrown  out  branches  here  and  there, 
of  five  to  seven  inches  in  length.  K. 


Beats  the  Cow. 

THE  Nut  Grower  gives  the  following 
statement  about,  a  record  pecan  tree: 

K.  Powell,  of  Cairo,  On.,  has  a  seed¬ 
ling  pecan  trei>  20  years  old  in  his  back¬ 
yard.  While  it  is  near  his  garden  and  is 
fertilized  and  has  the  soil  about  it 
broken  once  a  year,  it  has  received  no 
special  attention.  Below  is  given  the 
record  of  the  tree  for  the  last  few  years: 

Year.  Pounds.  Value. 

1908 .  305  $91.25 

1909 .  125  100.25 

1910 .  405  110.25 

1911 .  02  23.00 

1912 .  525  131.25 

1913 .  49  12.25 

1914 .  000  150.00 

2551  $030.22 

Annual  average  300  pounds. 

It  would  take  a  very  good  cow  to  beat 
that. 


# 


High  Cost  of  Living 

Reduced  by 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

And  an  Industrious  Boy 

“$700.00  from  my  crops  raised  on 
$158.00  worth  of  Bradley’s  Fertil¬ 
izers”,  wrote  George  McNabb  of 
Washington  County,  Maine,  who 
also  stated: 


<  ( 


My  boy,  15  years  of  age,  did  most  of  the 
work  while  I  worked  in  the  mill  all  summer. 
We  set  between  6000  and  7000  cabbages, 
raised  every  head  and  sold  them  for  not  less 
than  $400.00.  Sold  potatoes,  turnips,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  beets,  carrots,  beans,  squash  and 
umpkins  and  my  crops  brought  me  about 
700  00. 


> ) 


Mr.  McNabb’s  advice  is;  “Put  the  proper  amount 
of  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  under  your  crops,  do  not  be 
afraid  to  work  among  them  and  the  fertilizer  will  do 
the  rest.” 

Whatever  your  acreage,  make  it  work  to  full 
capacity  by  using 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

“The  World’s  Best 
By  Every  Test” 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Etc. 


GROUND 

LIME 

STONE 


$1.50  BULK  —  BAGS  $2.50 

WRITE  BOR  FREIGHT  RATES 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

531  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  iH  nuniur  to  keep  up  thun  catch  up  it 


Outtide 
Pump*. 
H,  on  .  c 
Hall 
Valve*, 
li • 

Packing, 
Easy  to 
get  at . 


_ _  up  thun  catch  up  __ 

taken  two  yean  for  tr«*«j*  to  hour  after  the 
foliajro  in  clout royed  Kcrncmbur.  too.  thnt 
dormant  Hprmytaur  lit  Important,  and  n 
nornn  HtaUm  up  raying-  In  compulsory 
Snraycd  fruit  Ih  good  fruit,  and  Rood  fruit 
Glway*  hrinvm  a  Rood  price  In  any  oeaaon. 


ISON  ACE 


any  wagon. 


Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
ond  Traction  Sprayer* 
include  70  combina¬ 
tion*  for  orchard, 
field,  garden.  poultry 
house  nnd  horneuM-it 
Our'  Spray  "book l«  t 
dhow*  now  you  enn 
buy  burro  I  or  bucket 

Sprayer  now  and 
uild  to  larger  u*e* 
when  you  nerd  it 
Auk  your  dealer  to 
allow  till*  lino  and 
write  as  for*  "Spray 
booklet  and  oursiiray 
calendar,  both  »ruo 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 

Box  24 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


SPRAT. 


rRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


Junior  Leader  Orchard  Sprayer  with 
2  H.  P.  engine.  3-plunger  pump. 

Hli;h  pressure.  Auto¬ 
matic  ablation  of  liq¬ 
uid,  suction  strainer  Is  brush 
cleaned.  We  also  make 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Mounted  Po¬ 
tato  Bprayera,  etc. 

A  SPRAYER 
FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Free  catalog.  Spraying 
formulas  and  spraying  <11- 
Janlor  Leader  Sprayer  lections.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  2,  Elmira.  N.  V. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE^^rr..?- 

ings— half  way  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
ten  miles  from  Trenton,  on  main  line  of  Rending 
railroad.  For  particulars  address,  THE  LYNCH 
AGENCY,  LAKEWOOD,  NEW  .1 EKSKV 


Farm*  in  Dela warA_AI1  ,lZ68' 
r  arms  in  L/eiaware  soil,  genial  climate, 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  •  DOVER.  OELAWARE 


KJ  rw  IFDCITY  BARDE*.  FRUIT,  STOCK. 
ULYT  1  POULTRY  FARMS.  Wo 

bundle  tile  best.  A.  Warren  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


fertile  Farms  near  1‘tilla. ;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 

r  Host  markets.  Catalog.  .W.  Stevens.  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Healthy 
Trees 

Perfect  Apples 

when  you  spray  with 

“iSCALECIDE” 

—  the  spray  that’s  endorsed  the  country  over 
as  ‘'The  one  great  dormant  spray.”  Mixed  1 
to  15,  It  kills  every  scale  it  reaches  or  you  get 
your  money  back.  Guarantee  with  every  pack¬ 
age.  It’s  easily  prepared,  non-corrosive  and 
non-clogging,  lbbl.  equals  3bb)s.  time  sul¬ 
phur.  Destroys  eggs,  larvae  and  fungi  in 
dormant  state.  Simple,  safe,  economical. 
Send  for  Iree  booklet,  "Scalecidc.  iheTree 
Saver.  ”  Write  today,  to  Dept.  N. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

.jgaavM i 


YOUR  ORCHARTOy 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
it  if  you  use  high  pressure 
Hardie  Sprayers.  They  are  made 
by  sprayer  specialists. 

Hardie  Sprayers 

Over  30.000  successful  commercial  growers  uso 
them  because  they  must  liuve  the  beat. 

There  is  a  perfectly  designed  Hardie  hand  or 
[  power  sprayer  for  every  spraying  purpose. 

I  Send  postal  for  free  catalog  and  free  book  of 
Bpraymg  directions  with  formula. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson, 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

F A T A U)GU E  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 
R.  II.  I’ll  At  FIN  Ac  CO.y  Iiic.,  Richmond,  V«. 


Handy 

Binder 


TCST  the 
”  serving 


thing  for  pra¬ 
ttles  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorksr, 
333  W.  30th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City. 


15»15. 


Till-;  KIJRAI.  NRW-YORKKW 
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Homemade  Potato  Flour. 

SEEING  so  much  in  the  paper  in  re¬ 
gard  to  utilizing  potatoes  I  recall  tho 
method  used  in  Sweden,  as  told  by  a 
Swedish  woman  some  years  ago.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  cooked  and  pressed  through  a 
colander  press,  similar  to  a  lard  press, 
then  dried.  She  said  several  families 
would  own  a  press  and  take  turns  using 
it.  helping  each  other.  By  using  an  evap¬ 
orator  and  pressing  the  potatoes  directly 
on  to  the  trays  so  they  would  lie  up 
loosely  and  allow  the  circulation  through 
the  mass,  it  should  make  a  very  nice 
product.  She  said  it  was  usually 
cooked  with  milk  (goat’s  milk)  and  was 
delicious.  It  seems  to  he  a  good  way 
to  have  a  “ready  to  use”  article  easily 
put  up  in  packages  as  cereals  are.  I 
don’t  remember  that  she  told  how  they 
were  prepared  for  the  press,  peeled  be¬ 
fore  cooking  or  after.  Peeled  before  cook¬ 
ing  I  suppose;  there  would  be  more  use 
for  the  waste  than  otherwise. 

Virginia.  MRS.  c.  o.  BARNARD. 


Use  of  Potato  Flour. 

People  are  waking  up  to  this  idea  of 
using  the  potato  to  offset  the  high  price 
of  wheat.  'Pile  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  an  experiment  in  mixing  po¬ 
tato  meal  with  wheat  flour  in  bread- 
making.  The  Austrian  bakers  are  now 
compelled  by  law  to  use  at  least  .’!()  per 
cent,  of  this  potato  meal  in  bread.  The 
bread  made  by  the  Department  has  been 
baked  with  till  the  way  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  potato  meal,  the  rest  be¬ 
ing  wheat  flour.  The  loaves  with  more 
than  .‘{0  per  cent,  potato  meal  were  not 
satisfactory.  They  were  heavier  than 
wheat  bread,  and  less  attractive  in  form. 
The  bread  is  of  dark  color  anti  coarse 
texture.  In  making  this  bread,  the  im¬ 
ported  potato  “flakes"  were  used,  and  also 
a  meal  made  by  slicing  and  drying  pota¬ 
toes  and  then  grinding  them  into  a  fine 
meal. 

It  appears  that  in  some  cases  housewives 
throughout  the  country  are  adding  cooked 
potato  to  the  wheat  flour  in  bread  baking. 
When  just  enough  of  this  is  used,  it 
makes  a  good  bread,  moist,  and  one  that 
will  keep  well;  better  in  fact  than  whole 
wheat.  Everywhere  the  increased  use  of 
potato  is  being  taken  up.  There  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used  as 
food  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  from  it 
a  partial  substitute  for  wheat  (lour.  In 
addition  to  this  potato  bread,  experiments 
are  being  made  with  drying  and  grinding 
bananas  and  also  chestnuts.  Some  of 
these  mixtures  are  fairly  good,  nutritious 
and  wholesome.  They  are  cheaper  than 
pure  wheat  Hour. 

Then*  was  a  law  passed  some  IT  years 
ago  which  imposes  a  tax  on  every  barrel 
of  mixed  flour,  that  is  wheat  flour  which 
contains  any  other  ingredient,  and  of 
course  an  attempt  to  put  these  substi¬ 
tutes  on  the  market,  would  run  up 
against  this  law  and  tax.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  there  would  be  some  trouble,  and  de¬ 
lay  in  organizing  a  service  of  mixed  flour, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  overcome. 

The  main  point  now  is  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  increased  use  of  potatoes 
in  some  form.  There  is  a  double  purpose 
in  this,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
using  this  substitute  flour  at  tin*  present 
high  prices,  and  also  to  create  a  needed 
demand  for  the  large  quantities  of  pota¬ 
toes  now  left  in  storage. 


Potatoes  for  South  America. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  pointed  out  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  South  American  market  for 
potatoes.  Before  tin*  war,  the  South 
American  trade  was  supplied  in  a  large 
measure  from  Europe,  and  now  orders 
if  properly  tilled  will  command  the  trade 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  growers  in 
the  United  States.  The  product  must 
reach  the  southern  market  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  good  condition  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  our  product  and  to  hold  the 
business  for  our  growers.  In  crossing 
the  tropics  certain  New  York  shipments 
have  been  attacked  by  a  fungus  causing 
dry  rot,  and  the  following  points  should 
he  observed  in  sorting  potatoes  for  a  long 
southern  sen  voyage:  All  badly  bruised  <>r 
cut  potatoes  should  lx*  thrown  out.  No 
potatoes  having  small  spots  of  dry  rot 
or  evidence  of  the  sunken  discolored  spots 
from  late  blight  should  lie  included.  Barrels 
should  he  well  ventilated  by  cutting  a  lih- 
fv.it  number  of  holes  in  their  sides.  The 
shipper  should  insist  that  the  potatoes 


The  Road  to  Tire  Content 

Join  the  400,000  Who  Take  It 


This  spring  we  urge  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
to  find  out  the  advantage  of  Goodyear  Fortified  Tires. 

You  k  now  they  must  have  an  advantage.  They 
have  long  outsold  any  other  tire.  Last  year  about 
one-fourth  of  all  tires  sold  for  pleasure  cars  were 
Goodyears.  Yet  we  have  a  hundred  rivals. 

You  know  that  a  tire  which  dominates  like 
that  must  he  a  super-tire. 

In  five  ways  Goodyear  Fortified  I  ires  con¬ 
spicuously  excel.  On  these  five  features — each 
exclusive  to  Goodyear — we  spend  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  And  we  do  it  for  your  protection. 

One  way  combats  rim-cutting.  It  has  prob¬ 
ably  saved  the  ruin  of  a  million  tires. 

One  saves  needless  blowouts.  That  one  fea¬ 
ture — our  “On*Air”  cure — 
costs  us  $450,000  yearly. 

One,  by  a  patent  method, 
combats  loose  treads.  One 
makes  the  tire  secure.  And 
one  is  our  All  -Weather 
tread.  That  is  tough  and 
double-thick,  to  resist  both 
wear  and  puncture.  And 
the  sharp-edged  grips  give 
the  utmost  in  anti -skids. 


All  these  trouble-saving  features  belong  to 
Goodyear  tires  alone. 

Big  Price  Reductions 

On  February  1st  we  reduced  our  prices  for 
the  third  time  in  two  years.  1  he  three  reductions 
total  45  per  cent.  Now  our  mammoth  output  enables 
us  to  give  you  the  greatest  value  ever  known  in  tires. 


They  can’t  avoi  d  all 


AKRON.  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 


S  Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rlm-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts  -by  our  “On-Air”  cure. 

Loose  Trends— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  A  Insecurity — by  126  braided  idano  wires. 

I  Punctures  and  Skidding — by  Olir  double- 
\  thick  All-Weather  tread. 


Goodyears  are  handy  to  you.  We  have  stocks 
everywhere.  And  any  dealer  who  hasn’t  stock 
can  get  them  for  you  quickly. 

This  season  get  their  protection.  Get  their 
savings  in  trouble  and  upkeep.  Know  what  tire 
contentment  is. 

mishaps,  but  they  will  save 
you  many  a  trouble,  many 
a  dollar.  They  are  doing 
that  now  for  some  400,000 
motorists.  Let  them  do  it 
for  you. 

After  one  season  w  ith 
Goodyears,  you  will  never 
go  back  to  a  skimped  tire. 
And  never  to  a  tire  that 
lacks  Goodyear  protections. 
Be  fair  to  yourself  and 
prove  that. 


YEAR 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


Howto  $ave$25 

.  Book  Tells  How  IRK 

■We  Make  Over 200  Styles 

of  vehicles  ami  harness  for  every 
purpose  ot  pleasure 


business. 

Reduced  Prices  for  1915 

All  the  new  improvements.  Shows  why  our 
direct-from-factory  plan  saves  you  $25  and  up. 

60  Days’  Free  Trial 

Wo  ship  for  your  approval  and 
examination  and  guarantee  si 
delivery.  When  you  buy  an 
Elkhart,  you  buy  40 yean' ex¬ 
perience.  Largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  selling 
direct.  Users  everywhere 
know  Elkhart  means  high¬ 
est  quality.  A  postal  brings 
the  book.  Address 

Elkhart  Carriage  & 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewe:  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Planters 

Cultivators  0. 

M nrr  important  tlian  ever 
I'heU.S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
will  be  high.  This  planter 
puts  one  piece 
space,  saves 
bushel  of  «ced< 
no  injury  to  seed, 
disease  carried, 
distribution 
ferti  llzer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 

Bateman 
M't’gCo 

Box  25 
Orenlocn, 

M  .  J. 


BIGGEST 

YIELDS 

with 


show 

you 
planter 
anil  write 
tin  for  free  | 
Illustrated 
booklet. 


^E^^clfSharpeninjMILL| 
Y  Grinds  1000  to3000  Bus.  per] 

“  platOH  ^quickly  Set  Buhrs, 

v,  P»ya  tor  mill.  Grinda  all  kinds  of  . 

wH  grain,  hay,  Mc-cdB,  Rcrecningaoranap  . 
com— wot,  dry,  oily.  20*  fuel  saved  l 


TETZ 


FEED  MILL 

Self-Sharpening  Silent 


Write  for  10  days  free  trial  phin.M 
giving  Jl.  P.  of  your  engine .  g 

^  L»l«  Mfg.  Co.,  CIS  East  Roatf, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tttis 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  euarnntee  editorin'  pntre. 
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lant  7  to  10n 

m  daily.  One  horse 

enough.  Actsauto- 
+  VO  matically,  regu¬ 

larly  d  roppl  n  g  seed 
and  fertilizer  at  just  the  distance  you  set  it. 
Important!  None  of  the  working  parts 
move  while  drive  wheel  revolves  except  at 
the  time  of  planting.  It’s  accurate  and  pos¬ 
itive  every  time.  Kiglitly  is  this  great 
machine  named 


KING  OF  THE 
CORNFIELD” 


CORN  PLANTER 

And  Fertilizer  Sower 

Will  stand  the  rough,  continuous  service  which  such 
i.mjIs  get.  Nothing  complicated.  Simple,  strong,  reliable. 
Our  sixty-two  years  are  behind  it. ' 

Jh-aU  rs  sell  it.  It  none  near  you.  write  us.  Catalog 
free— 64  pages  of  tool  talk  that  you  like  to  reuo— -a  tool 
for  ever}'  need. 


Belcher  & 
Taylor 
Agri¬ 
cultural 
ToolCo. 

Box  X n. 
Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

mihii  111111111111111111(111111111111111111111)  aiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii 1111111111111% 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  hm  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  5 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  g 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  S 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  jj 
and  save  much  hard  work.  jj 


WHEEL  HOES  1 
AND  DRILLS! 


IRON  AGE 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can  g 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman,  5 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  3 
A  tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations  - 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One  - 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work,  g 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and  3 
write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening  3 
With  Modern  Tools’*  Free. 

BATEMAN  § 
M’F’G  CO.  = 
Box  22 

Grenloch.N.  J.  § 


aiiiiiiiiiuunuiiiiu^ 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Post 

'The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  trout  of  t.  e 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  it  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you.  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  itfor  $3. SO  pre¬ 
paid  in  IJ.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good,  Reaping. 
G00DELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


GALVANIZED 

Write  for  Catalog  "Cn  and  price  delivered  your  station 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  99.  Hudson  Falls,  New  York 


ROOFING 

S2.6'  Per  Sq. 


Although  we  buy  the  best  pro* 
ducts  of  hundreds  of  different  kinds 
of  hard-up  factories,  roofing  ia  our 
specialty.  Our  3-ply  “Queen  City 
Brand  ”  at  $1.60  per  square  is  known 
from  coast  to  coast.  Just  now  we 
have  a  number  of  good  bargains  on 
hand  through  special  big  purchases 
which  War  conditions  made  possible. 
Let  us  send  you  a  sample  of  one  at 
59c  for  instance.  If  you  mail  the 
below  coupon,  it  will  not  obligate 
you  in  any  way — and  we  promise 
that  we  will  send  no  agent  to  see 
you  as  this  is  strictly  a  mail-order 
house,  saving  you  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profit. 

_f^AI^L_THjS_TO-_DAY  _ 

^To  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO.,”' 

Roofing  Dept.  No.  79E  Buffalo,  N.  V.  I 


Send  (without  obligation  to  me)  your 

NEW  ROOFING  CATALOG  FREE 

Also  send  samples  of  59c  kind 
Name  .  .  - - -  -  ■ 

YOUR  NAME 


YOUR  ADDRESS 
mf  MAIL-  ORDER  HOUSE  O T  THE  BAST 

mumualMiU  VHllnLO,  1 

A  Reasonable  Cash  Payment  and 

41/  Per  Day 

Brings  This  Home 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Homes  ever 
designed— the  "MANOR” —modern  in  every 
particular  —  built  of  unsurpassable  material  — 
seven  rooms  with  bath.  Can  be  erected  in  13  to 
16  days,  yet  as  permanent  as  can  be.  The 
Materials  would  ordinarily  cost  you  close  to 
$1200.  Our  price  is  $735  and  all  lumber  comes 
cut-to-fit. 

Instead  of  demanding  cash  in  full,  we  ask  only 
$441  down,  balance  payable  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $12.25.  That’s  only  41  /  per  day. 


THE  “MARTINDALE” 

A  Reasonable  Cash  Payment  and 

18/  Per  Day 

Brings  This  Home 

This  . cozy,  comfortable,  five  room  cottage,  (all 
material  ready-cut)  we  sell  for  $312.  By  ordinary 
standards  the  materials  are  worth  $500.  Our 
terms:  $187  down  and  $5.20  per  mo.  or  18c  per  day. 

Two  Years 
to  Pay — 

It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  plank  down  a  small 
fortune  when  you  build  a  Home.  Buy  a  Sterl¬ 
ing  and  get  the  benefit  not  only  of  ROCK  BOT¬ 
TOM  PRICES,  but  also,  of  our  new  Credit  Plan. 

All  others  demand  cash  in  full.  But,  by 
our  Plan  you  make  a  reasonable  cash  payment, 
get  your  Stirling  Home  and  take  TWO  YEARS 
to  pay  the  balance. 

Sterling  System  Built  Homes  are  sold  at  abso¬ 
lutely  unbeatable  prices.  And,  mark  you, 
all  your  lumber  comes  measured  and  cut-to- 
fit.  That  saves  you  the  usual  carpenter 
expense,  in  addition  to  the  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing  in  cost  of  materials. 

Our  price  always  includes  everything  from 
foundation  up — lumber,  hardware,  paint,  etc., 
down  to  the  last  nail.  Sterling  Homes  are 
made  from  the  finest  timber  that  grows  and 
they’re  designed  by  America’s  foremostarchi- 
tects.  Every  Sterling  Home  is  a  master 
model — a  marvel  of  beauty,  comfort  and 
convenient  arrangemet.  All  that  any  man 
could  want. 

Made  by  actual  forest  and  mill  owners — in  a  mam¬ 
moth  factory  which  can  produce  20  Homes  per  day; 
which  turned  out  a  thousand  homes  last  season. 

These  are  permanent  Homes — in  no  sense  are  they 
portable.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  can  save 
you  big  money,  for  we  now  have  mills  and  shipping 
Stations  in  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

WR ITF  I  TQ  Send  for  our  latest  Book— a  r«- 
VV  rvl  1  C.  markable  Publication— shows 

in  large  pictures,  the  most  beautiful  Homes  in  exist¬ 
ence— quotes  Prices  that  are  simply  astounding. 
$300  to  $2500,  explains  our  “Two-Y ears-To-Pay’’ 
Plan.  Send  5  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  mailing 
cost  and  the  book  will  be  sent  by  return  maiL 

International  Mill  &  Timber  Co. 
Dept.  J-30  Bay  City,  Michigan 

Be  sure  to  address  Dept.  J-30 


Concrete  Mixer 
ye-PLANS  FREE 


Send  me  your  name  and  I*  11  tend  you,  afcstlntafj 
tree,  hluo-print  plant  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  practical,  thoroughly- 

6 raven  homo  -  raado  concrete  mixer. 

undreda  of  others  have  used  my  free 
plans  successfully.  You  can,  too.  M jr 
catalog  of  gears,  etc.,  alto  given  free. 
Write  today— they  come  by  return  mail. 

George  C.  Sheldon,  Pres.,  S.  M.  Co., 
Box  7238  Nehawka,  Neb, 


be  stowed  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  part 
of  the  vessel.  Even  a  few  damaged  po¬ 
tatoes  may  cause  the  loss  of  the  entire 
barrel  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
Black  heart  in  potatoes  is  brought  about 
by  exposing  potatoes  for  18  hours  to 
temperature  ranging  from  100  to  112  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  This  temperature  is 
not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  hold 
of  vessels  in  crossing  tropical  latitudes. 
Lower  temperatures  and  the  moisture  as¬ 
sociated  with  them  favor  the  development 
of  spores  of  fungi  which  are  present 
in  air-borne  dust. 


How  We  Dried  Potatoes. 

A  PLAN  for  drying  potatoes  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  210.  A  very  simple 
plan  was  followed  by  a  German  family, 
who  made  what  they  called  “potato  grits.” 
A  bushel  of  potatoes  was  brought  into  the 
kitchen  in  the  evening.  Two  men,  father 
and  grandfather,  peeled  them.  Then 
mother  and  grandmother  grated  them  on 
tin  graters.  Grandmother  finished  by  put¬ 
ting  the  pulp  through  flour  sieve.  Two 
clean  tubs  were  set  in  the  garden,  the 
pulp  put  in  and  tubs  filled  with  water. 
When  it  settled  the  water  was  dark  col¬ 
ored.  This  was  renewed  until  water  was 
clear.  Then  pulp  was  drained  and  broken 
into  lumps,  which  were  laid  on  tables  set 
out  of  doors,  and  spread  with  a  clean 
cloth.  It  did  not  take  long  to  dry,  al¬ 
though  this  was  iu  foggy  November  days. 
Then,  with  rolling-pin  and  hammer  lumps 
were  reduced  to  usable  size  and  sorted — 
after  sifting.  Some  were  like  grains  of 
rice,  some  like  corn,  or  larger.  Each  as¬ 
sorted  size  of  “grit”  was  put  into  a  mus¬ 
lin  bag  by  itself.  It  was  cooked  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  to  make  starch  and  por¬ 
ridge  and  stew  chiefly  with  milk,  and  very 
good  it  was,  and  must  have  been  handy 
for  the  cook.  country  woman. 


Controlling  the  Rose  Aphis. 

EVERY  Summer  we  receive  a  number 
of  inquiries  regarding  insect  and  fun¬ 
gus  troubles  in  the  rose  garden.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  troublesome  of  all  rose 
enemies  is  the  aphis,  for  it  not  only  dis¬ 
torts  and  injures  young  growing  shoots 
and  buds,  but  its  secretion  of  honeydew 
ruins  the  appearance  of  the  foliage 
through  a  sooty  mold  that  develops  where 
this  honeydew  has  collected. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  IT.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  issued  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  90,  “The  Rose  Aphis,”  by  II.  M. 
Russell.  Studies  were  made,  extending 
over  a  considerable  period,  both  in  South¬ 
ern  California  and  in  Washington.  In 
California  the  aphis  was  active  practical¬ 
ly  all  the  year,  and  its  work  was  most 
destructive. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  Rose  aphis, 
one  pink  in  color,  the  other  bright  green. 
Both  forms  may  be  present  on  tlie  same 
plant,  or  in  some  cases  all  may  be  green 
on  one  bush,  and  pink  on  another.  The 
writer  of  the  bulletin  found  the  green 
forms  more  abundant  than  the  pink  dur¬ 
ing  the  cooler  weather. 

These  insects  are  controlled  naturally, 
in  some  degree,  by  hard  dashing  rains,  by 
excessive  heat,  by  birds,  insect  parasites 
and  predaceous  insects.  Artificial  control 
calls  for  spraying,  and  nicotine  solution 
combined  with  soap  was  found  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Without  the  use  of  soap  some 
difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  a  spread¬ 
ing  action  of  the  spray,  only  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  aphides  being  killed;  with 
soap  added  100  per  cent,  were  killed. 
Says  the  bulletin  : 

Experiments  have  been  conducted 
against  the  rose  aphis  with  different  nico¬ 
tine  extracts  under  different  conditions  as 
to  strength  and  weather.  Iu  no  case,  in 
the  writer’s  experience,  were  the  plants 
injured,  whereas  the  insect  was  destroyed 
in  enormous  numbers.  The  aphis  is  easily 
controlled  by  spraying  with  nicotine  solu¬ 
tions  containing  40  per  cent,  of  nicotine 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the  solution  to 
from  1,000  to  2,000  parts  of  water,  with 
whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
50  gallons  of  spray  mixture.  When  only 
a  few  rose  bushes  require  treatment  the 
spray  may  be  prepared  in  small  amounts 
as  follows:  To  one  teaspoonful  of  40 
per  cent  nicotine  solution  add  one  to  two 
gallons  of  water  and  one-half  ounce  of 
whale-oil  soap.  The  soap  should  be 
shaved  fine  and  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

There  are  on  the  market  numbers  of  so¬ 
lutions  containing  less  nicotine  than  the 
foregoing  which  may  be  used  with  good 
results  with  the  addition  of  whale-oil 
soap,  as  advised,  at  the  strength  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturers.  If  these 
are  not  obtainable,  very  good  results  may 
be  accomplished  by  dissolving  one  pound 
of  whale-oil  soap  or  two  pounds  of  com¬ 


mon  laundry  soap  in  from  four  to  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Wherever  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  the  nicotine  solutions  should  be 
used,  as  better  results  will  be  obtained. 

This  species,  like  practically  all  of  the 
green  aphides,  can  also  be  controlled  by 
repeated  applications  of  a  forcible  stream 
of  cold  water.  Since  the  roses  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  arid  some  other  localities  are  much 
subject  to  mildew,  repeated  use  of  this 
method  has  the  disadvantage  of  increas¬ 
ing  injury  by  this  disease.  In  the  case 
of  the  appearance  of  mildew,  however, 
either  through  syringing  with  water  or 
through  the  application  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  this  disease  may  be  readily  con¬ 
trolled  by  adding  to  the  nicotine  sulphate 
solution  copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  50  gallons  of 
water  (approximately  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons).  A  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
used  at  this  strength  and  sprayed  on  the 
plants  after  the  application  of  the  water 
treatment  is  effective  in  controlling  the 
mildew.  Another  common  practice  of 
florists  for  the  prevention  of  mildew  is  to 
dust  the  plants  immediately  after  sprink¬ 
ling  or  watering  with  common  flowers  of 
sulphur. 

In  order  successfully  to  fight  this  in¬ 
sect  these  sprays  should  be  applied  with 
a  compressed-air  sprayer  or  bucket  pump 
capable  of  creating  a  fine  penetrating 
spray.  These  pumps  can  usually  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  seed  stores  at  from  $3.50 
up  to  $15.  The  nicotine  solutions  are 
also  carried  by  most  seed  stores.  Where 
a  pump  is  not  to  be  obtained  much  can 
he  accomplished  by  dipping  the  infested 
twigs  into  a  pail  of  the  solution  of  nico¬ 
tine. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  rose  aphis  as 
it  occurs  in  greenhouses  the  nicotine  so¬ 
lutions  may  be  used,  but  at  a  lower 
strength  than  advised  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  Conditions  vary  somewhat, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  most  cases  if  th<- 
nicotine  solution  is  used  at  the  strength 
of  one  part  to  2.000  of  water  it  will  nof 
injure  the  rose  plants  if  applied  on  a 
dark  day  or  bite  in  the  afternoon  so  that 
the  plants  will  not  be  exposed  to  reflect¬ 
ed  sunlight  through  the  glass. 

When  greenhouses  containing  different 
forms  of  plants  are  syringed  with  a  forci¬ 
ble  stream  of  water  or  with  neutral  soaps 
of  the  castile  or  similar  types  for  the  red 
spider  and  other  insects,  the  rose  aphis 
and  other  green  aphides  will  also  be  killed. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  fumiga¬ 
tions  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for  other 
rose  pests.  Directions  for  the  use  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas  for  the  fumigation  of 
greenhouses  and  cold  frames  are  given  in 
Circular  No.  37  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology.  In  the  experience  of  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  the  author  of  that  publication, 
the  young  growth  of  roses  is  particularly 
sensitive  and  has  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  in  experiments  in  the  use  of  this 
gas.  This  is  particularly  true  of  such 
varieties  as  “Perle  des  Jardins,”  “Mer- 
met,”  and  “Bride.” 


Some  Recent  Bulletins. 

These  bulletins  are  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  the 
address  indicated,  where  application  for 
them  should  be  made. 

From  Madison,  Wis. —“Judging  Draft 
Horses,”  by  A.  S.  Alexander.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  says  that  while  some  men  have  an 
inborn  ability  for  judging  horses,  all  may 
acquire  a  fair  degree  of  expertness  by 
study  and  observation.  This  bulletin 
notes  and  describes  the  points  which  the 
student  should  observe  and  by  illustra¬ 
tions  of  typical  draft  horses  of  various 
breeds  and  of  the  different  portions  of  a 
horse’s  anatomy  aids  the  amateur  to 
form  an  intelligent  idea  of  any  horse’s 
worth  for  work  or  breeding.  It  is  a 
short  text  book  for  owners  and  breeders 
of  horses  and  will  be  very  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  horse  wise.  “Hog 
Cholera ;  Questions  and  Answers,”  by  F. 
B.  Hadley.  In  this  bulletin  the  questions 
which  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of 
owners  of  swine  in  the  cholera  belt  with 
regard  to  hog  cholera,  its  prevention  and 
control,  are  concisely  answered. 

From  State  College,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. — 
“The  Use  of  Lime  on  Land” ;  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  use  of  lime  on  Pennsylvania 
farms,  and  of  equal  value  to  farmers  in 
other  States. 

From  New  Haven,  Conn. — “Spray 
Treatment  for  Orchards” ;  a  brief  bulle¬ 
tin  describing  spray,  and  other,  treatment 
for  orchards  of  different  fruits  and  giv¬ 
ing  directions  for  mixing  and  applying 
the  solutions  of  recognized  value.  “Tests 
of  Soy  Beans” ;  describing  the  station’s 
field  tests  of  Soy  beans  in  1914.  Of  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  wish  to  experiment 
with  this  new  forage  crop.  “Report  on 
Chemical  Fertilizers  for  1914” ;  giving 
the  results  of  analyses  and  the  valuations 
of  different  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State, 
and  other  information  of  value  to  fertil¬ 
izer  users.  “Spray  Calendar. — Bulletin 
183” ;  a  bulletin  issued  in  the  novel  form 
of  a  calendar  and  giving  well  illustrated 
directions  for  recognizing  and  combating 
the  insect  pests  of  fruit  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens.  Concise  and  conven¬ 
ient.  M.  B.  D. 


At  the  Marshall  home,  there  was 
much  discussion  of  woman  suffrage  and 
other  political  questions,  and  little  Vera 
had  always  been  an  interested  listener. 
“What  will  you  do  when  you  can  vote?” 
a  visitor  asked  her.  “Help  to  put  candy 
on  the  free  list.”  was  the  unexpected 
reply. — Youth’s  Companion. 
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E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 


|  n--  THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  |  A  |  F 
I  Ou/  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  1  VIO 


First  Prize  Hay  Picture — Farm  of  W.  R.  Dennis,  Seekonk,  Mass.,  Four  Tons  to  the  Acre. 


Each  of  these  pictures  won 
first  prize  in  its  class  in  our 
1914  competition  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  crops  raised  with 
E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizer.  In 
reviewing  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  general  excellence 
of  the  crop  as  illustrated 
counted  sixty  points  and  artis¬ 
tic  merits  of  the  picture  forty 
points. 


QUALITY 
in  Fertilizers 
DOES  COUNT 


RESULTS  LIKE  THESE 
TELL  OUR  STORY 


The  pictures  were  judged  by  the 
following  disinterested  committee : 

Mr.  William  F.  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
“  Rural  New  Yorker.” 

Mr.  H.  H.  Charles,  President  of  the 
Charles  Advertising  Service. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stewart,  President  of  the 
Stewart  Publishing  Company  and  T reas- 
urer  of  the  Van  Dyke  Gravure  Company. 

We  have  published  these  and 
many  more  of  the  prize  pictures 
(full  size)  in  our  folio  of  “  Prize 
Farm  Views.”  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  A  copy  is  yours 
for  the  asking  —  without  charge, 
of  course. 


THE  CO  E-MORTIMER  COMPANY 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.'  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


j  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


10  to  20  busheL  increased 
corn  yield  by  applying 
100  lbs.  sheep  manure  to 
the  acre.  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 
Sheep  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Also  adds 
humus.  Great  for  wheat, 
meadows,  and  other  field 
crops.  Wonderful  results 
on  gardens,  truck 
patches,  lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  SHEEP’S  HEAD 
BRAND  is  sterilized  by  heat  to  kill  all  germs  and 
weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put  into  sacks  for 
easy  handling.  Write  for  prices,  delivered. 
NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  Street,  Aurora,  Illinois 


BUMPER  CROPS 

will  reward  your  use  of 
Edison  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No.  202,  sample 
and  prices.  Prompt 
shipments  guaranteed. 

EDISON  PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE  CO. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 


LIME — LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 

“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 

HYDBATBP  AGRICULTURAL,  LIME 
Write  as  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CAliJfiY,  OHIO 


Do  You  Need  Fertilizer  This  Season? 

—IP  SO,  USE— 

“THEJOYNT  BRAND” 

Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

They  wilt  briug  forth  Urce  return* 

Address,  John  doynt,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can. 

References:  Duo’s  Me  ream  He  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton,  Lucknow 


Is  the  pick  of  the  up-to-date  farmer  who  realizes  that  the 
best  drill  la  needed  to  insure  maximum  results.  It  em¬ 
bodies  more  valuable  Individual  features  than  any  other 
grain  drill  made.  Thirty  years  of  improvement  in  devices 
along  tlieline  of  Honeet  Construction  by  Drill  experts  has 
resulted  In  this  great  Seeding  Machine. 


THE  GRAIN  DRILL  THAT  KNOWS  NO  EQUAL 

Our  machines  are  made  in  plain  or  combined  Mtvles,  Hoe  or 
Disc,  8teel  or  Wood  Frame,  Stsel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Built 
to  la»t  a  Lifetime. 

rnjZgT—  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Folders,  giving 
m  IlLL  reasons,  with  proofs  why  the  C'ltOtVN  is 
the  Trader  ef  the  grain  drill  field  of  today,  showing  why 
CROWN  machines  are  the  efficient  machines. 

Get  in  right  on  this  Grain  Drill  question  by  writing  ua 
today. 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Depf.  17.  PHELPS,  N.  Y 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CL06GIN6 

Accurate  indicator  for  J00  to  3.500  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet.  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 


GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SPORICIDE 


SMUT 


Sure  Cure  For 

in  oats.  Guarant’d 
#  Simple  to  treat. 

Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no  agent. 

Agts^ wanted.  Sporicide  Chemical  Co.  an‘y.“* 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Ry  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  abonj  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  pamte 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  UU 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Cold  Frame  for  Starting  Tomatoes. 

I  am  setting  out  a  cold  frame  to  grow 
tomato  plants.  What  temperature  must 
I  have  in  the  cold  frame  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  after  I  have  set  the  seed 
out?  I  am  going  to  sink  the  frame  in 
the  ground  and  after  I  get  the  glass  all 
on,  I  am  going  to  put  an  oil  lamp  in 
the  frame  to  take  the  frost  out  of  the 
ground,  also  to  dry  the  dirt.  L.  M. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

A  temperature  of  G5  to  70  deg.  is  about 
right  for  growing  tomato  plants.  When 
seeds  are  sown  it  should  be  about  90  deg. 
Sometimes  on  bright  sunny  days  the 
temperature  will  go  higher  than  70  deg., 
but  no  harm  will  be  done  provided  it  is 
not  maintained  at  a  high  point  day  after 
day.  I  would  never  undertake  to  grow 
tomato  plants,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
in  a  cold  frame  with  no  heat  other  than 
that  from  an  oil  lamp.  Unless  quite 
large  it  will  be  hard  to  get  enough  heat, 
and  the  lamp  may  get  to  smoking  and 
ruin  the  plants.  A  small  manure-heated 
hotbed  would  suit  me  better.  It  could 
be  made  quickly  by  placing  about  six 
inches  of  hot  horse  manure  in  the  cold 
frame.  Over  this  place  about  four  inches 
of  good  soil  and  sow  the  seed.  After  this 
it  is  a  question  of  water  and  ventilation. 
If  done  properly  good  plants  will  result. 
It  is  not  safe  to  sow  tomato  seed  in  cold 
frames  here  (Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.)  with¬ 
out  heat  until  April  1  to  10. 

TBUCKEB,  JH. 


Renewing  a  Meadow. 


Wc  have  a  field  on  which  the  grass  is 
“run  out,”  leaving  little  but  “five-finger” 
or  “strawberry  vine.”  We  plowed  this 
lot  up  last  Fall,  and  wish  to  get  it  back 
in  shape  to  produce  good  Timothy.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  harrow  this  field  once  over  in  the 
Spring,  and  apply  a  ton  of  burned  lime 
to  the  acre  (can  purchase  burned  lime 
for  half  what  raw  ground  lime  would 
cost  us,  and  we  can  get  it  nearer  by)  and 
harrow  it  in.  Then  apply  300  pounds  of 
a  2-10-2  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
and  harrow  thoroughly.  Sow  a  mixture 
of  Hairy  vetch  and  oats  and  cut  when 
the  oats  are  in  milk,  letting  it  lie  and 
form  a  mulch  for  the  vetch  to  sprout  up 
through  and  make  a  growth  during  the 
Fall  and  Spring  of  1916.  Plow  it  all 
under  in  Spring  of  1916,  and  sow  for  our 
regular  oat  crop,  seeding  to  grass  at  the 
same  time.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
above  plan?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
use  of  raw  ground  rock  phosphate  as  a 
fertilizer  for  general  use  in  eastern  New 
York?  Our  soil  is  an  ordinary  brown 
loam.  h.  M.  G. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  plan  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
doesn’t  go  far  enough  to  suit  us.  We 
should  use  Canada  peas  in  place  of  the 
Hairy  vetch  with  the  oats.  The  peas  will 
make  a  surer  crop  for  your  locality,  and 
give  you  a  good  amount  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  plowed  under.  Do  not  stop  with 
the  oats  and  peas.  Instead  of  cutting 
them  and  leaving  them  on  top  of  the 
ground,  plow  them  under  and  then  use 
a  combination  of  buckwheat,  Cow-horn 
turnips,  or  Hairy  vetch  and  rye.  Then 
let  them  alone.  The  buckwheat  and  the 
turnips  will  be  killed  by  the  frost  and 
Winter,  but  the  rye  will  come  on  and 
grow,  making  a  nice  growth  to  be  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring.  We  see  no  reason 
why  this  land  should  stand  idle  after 
the  oats  and  peas  have  matured.  Keep 
it  working  by  producing  other  crops  to 
be  plowed  in.  As  for  the  use  of  raw 
phosphate  rock,  wc  would  not  advise  you 
to  depend  upon  this  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  entirely.  We  should  use  a  quantity 
of  acid  phosphate  for  the  immediate  uses 
of  the  crop.  The  raw  phosphate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  plowing  under  some  such 
crop  as  the  oats  and  peas  will  put  the 
soil  slowly  into  better  productive  condi¬ 
tion,  but  for  immediate  results  we  advise 
the  use  of  some  acid  phosphate,  and 
would  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  raw 
phosphate. 


Will  This  Kill  Quack  Grass? — I 
have  about  10  acres  of  easily  worked  soil; 
got  a  good  bit  of  “couch”  grass  in  it, 
and  propose  to  disk-harrow  it  several 
times  as  soon  as  it  gets  dry  in  Spring, 
also  use  spring-tooth  to  bring  to  surface 
the  cut  roots.  I  do  not  like  to  use  only 
spring  harrow  as  then  I  would  have  to 
haul  off  many  loads  of  roots  which  would 
bo  lost  as  fertilizer  if  cut  up  and  killed. 
Then  sow  to  barley  for  a  grain  crop  as 
it  has  a  quick  growth,  and  when  har¬ 
vested  sow  the  piece  with  buckwheat  sim¬ 
ply  to  smother  the  remainder  of  the  couch 
which  might  be  left  in  it.  Criticism  in¬ 
vited.  B.  B.  P. 

Quebec. 


Hubbard’s  Bone -Base  Soluble  Corn  and 
General  Crops  Manure 

will  help  you  to 
realize  that  big 


CORN  CROP 


It  has  done  wonders  for  hundreds  of  others,  and  if 
used  properly  and  liberally  will  produce  a  big  crop 
of  Corn  with  great  full  headed  ears. 

We  have  prepared  a  very  interesting  little  booklet, 
“How  to  Grow  Corn,”  treating  of  the  scientific  steps 
in  the  production  of  big  money-making  crops  of 
Corn,  Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  it  today. 

Also  let  us  send  you  “Hubbard’s  1915  Bone-Base  Almanac.”  It  contains 
many  useful  suggestions  and  much  interesting  and  helpful  material  on  a  great 
variety  of  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

Future’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

11  using  PERUVIAN  QUA  NO.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  84.00  TO  812.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


HERE  AT  LAST! 


A  combination  of  highest 
Engine  Quality  and  Low  Prices 
Never  Before  Equalled! 


Here  is  real,  sensational,  good  news  for  engine  buyers! 
Fox  t\ie first  time  in  history  you  can  now  get  a  smooth  running, 
quiet,  reliable,  highest  quality  power  outfit  at  a  price  that 
formerly  could  only  buy  a  noisy,  troublesome,  “cheap”  engine. 

The  Charles  William  Stores — a  Million 
Dollar  Company — backs  the  quality  of 
Maynard  Engines  with  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  ever  written  on  any  farm  power  out¬ 
fit.  Just  send  your  name  on  a  postal  for 
our  new  free  engine  book  and  No-Money- 
in- Advance,  Buy-only-if- pleased  offer. 

Let  us  show  you  why 
Maynard  is  the  greatest 
engine  value  in  the  world 

Read  the  many  reasons  for  Maynard  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability.  Read  why  the  Maynard  starts  quickly  and  easily 
even  in  cold  weather.  Read  why  the  Maynard  runs  like  a 
top,  quietly,  steadily,  smoothly.  Read  how  it  turns  every 
drop  of  fuel  into  real  power.  Read  why  Maynard  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  makes  it  easy  fora  boy  to  operate.. 
Read  why  we  send  any  Maynard  out  on  60  days'  trial  J 
backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee.  No  money  in  advance. 
Read  how  we  guarantee  to  sell  you  any, 
repair  parts  you  may  need,  any  time 
within  15  years,  or  give  you  a  new  | 
engine  free,  or  full  price  back. 

These  facts  should  interest  every  chinking 
farmer.  The  book 
doesn’t  cost  you 
a  cent  nod  obli¬ 
gates  you  in  no 
way  whatever. 

Simply  say, “Send 
Bngine  Book.” 

Write  postal  er 
letter  right  now 
—and  get  the 
news  of  the  big' 
gest  engine  sen¬ 
sation  in  all 
history.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  below. 


Prices: 

$  29.75 


H-H.P. 

2  -H.P— 

3  J  -  H.  P.— 
5  -  H.  P. — 
7  -  H.  P. — 
9  -H.P, — 
12 -H.  P.— 
15 -H.P. — 


39.50 

64.00 

90.00 

116.00 

180.00 

230.00 

295.00 


Guarantee 

We  guarantee  this  engine 

to  develop _ HORSE 

POWER, and  lobe  capable 
of  standing  n  reasonable 
overload  continuously  with¬ 
out  overheating  or  damage. 
We  guarantee  the  life  of 
this  engine  to  be  5  years 
or  more,  and  will  re[  lace 
it  if  it  should  become  use¬ 
less  inside  of  five  years, 
provided  the  damage  is  not 
caused  by  misuse  or  neg¬ 
lect.  We  guarantee  this 
engine  to  run  as  well  and 
last  as  long  as  any  engine 
of  like  size  and  type,  re¬ 
gardless  of  make  or  price. 
We  guarantee  it  to  be  free 
from  defects  in  material 
and  workmanship,and  will 
replace  free  any  part  (ex¬ 
cepting  batteries)  that  may 
wear  out  or  break  from  de¬ 
fect  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  engine.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Planet  Jr 

WheelHoe:Cultivators 


w  Planet  Jrs  are  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  farm  and  garden  tools  you 
can  buy.  They  are  made  the  best, 
last  the  longest,  and  give 
the  biggest  results. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  1 1  Planet  Jr 
Double  Wheel  H 
Cultivator,  Plow 
and  Rake 


A  single  and  double  wheel-hoe  in  one. 
The  plows  open  furrows  and  cover  them. 
The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow. 
The  hoes  are  won¬ 
derful  weed  killers. 

The  rakes  do  fi-’e  cul¬ 
tivation.  Unbreak¬ 
able  steel  frame. 

No.  S 
Planet  Jr 
Horse  Hoe 


Stronger,  better-made,  and  capable  of  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  cul¬ 
tivator  made.  Non-clogging  steel  wheel. 


No.  72 
Planet  Jr 

2-row,  2-horse  Pivot- 
wheel  Cultivator 

Saves  a  man,  a  team  and  a  cultivator 
every  day  it  is  used.  Cultivates  2  rows  of 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  at  one  passage, 
even  if  tows  are  crooked  or  of  irregular 
width.  Iso  wood  used  except  for  break 
pins. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Narrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Writ© 
ai  for  it. 

S  L  ALLEN  fit  CO 
BOX  1107V  PHILADELPHIA  PA 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  without 
farming  exj>erlence,  who  wihIi  to  work  on  iarrm*.  If  you  need  a 
Rond,  Intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
*  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  i*  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  .IKWISII  AG  It  I  CULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 

•  What  \ 

•  Is  Your  • 

\  Name  ^ 

0  and  Address  Mr 

Send  fgjk  Your 

It  ct  Once  and  _  gg|  mk  Chance 

Get  Free  Book  I  mm  P*  To  Buy 

Save  .jSi  sP*  ™  Direct  at  Half 

Money  «p>  Lumber  Dealers’  Prices 

%♦  Simply  write  your  name  and 

address  on  coupon  and  mail  to 
jggjh,  us.  All  the  lumber,  doors,  windows, 
^§1$'  flooring,  mantels,  mouldings,  shingles 
—all  new,  everything  yon  need  at  half 
retail  prices. 

(§  Chop  in  Half  the  Cost  of 
H  Building  and  Repairing 

mm  ^r\Make  ns  prove  this!  Make  us  send 

§g$g  /  >>vour  big  book  to  you  at  our  ex- 

/  'v  pense.  Wc  guarantee  satia- 

I  Webber  Lumber  A  Supply  Co., 

90  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Matt. 

Send  me  big  Free  Book  at  once. 

I  ■ 

|  Name  . .  | 

1  Street  or  R.F.D . .  . .  * 

|^aty . State . 


LEGAL  ADVICE. 

Bill  of  Sale. 

What  would  be  the  necessary  proceed¬ 
ings  for  a  man  to  take  to  give  his  wife  a 
legal  and  lawful  bill  of  sale  of  personal 
property?  Must  it  be  published  or  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  must  it  be  recorded  in  town 
or  county  clerk’s  office?  b.  b. 

New  York. 

A  bill  of  sale  of  property  from  bus- 
band  to  wife,  where  there  is  no  consider¬ 
ation,  is  practically  a  gift,  when  made  in 
good  faith.  All  that  is  necessary  is  an 
execution  of  the  bill  of  sale  and  a  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  property.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  published  or  advertised,  nor  does 
it  have  to  be  filed  in  any  public  office. 
Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  merely  as 
a  means  of  defrauding  creditors.  But 
where  there  are  no  creditors  a  bona  fide 
gift  of  any  property  may  be  made  from 
husband  directly  to  wife. 

Estate  Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  law  in  Connecticut  con¬ 
cerning  property  of  a  man  who  died  with¬ 
out  making  a  will,  and  leaves  a  wife  and 
more  than  one  child?  2.  Does  it  make 
any  difference  about  the  share  a  wife 
gets  if  she  is  a  second  wife?  3.  What 
are  the  rights  of  a  conservator  and  how 
are  they  usually  paid?  4.  Do  they  (con¬ 
servators)  have  the  power  or  right  to  act 
concerning  any  business  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  all  the  heirs?  5.  If  a  man  dies 
without  making  a  will,  does  a  grandson 
come  in  for  any  share  of  the  estate  if  his 
father  (said  man’s  son)  is  not  living? 

Connecticut.  x.  Y.  z. 

1.  There  is  a  difference  in  distribution 
depending  on  whether  the  marriage  took 
!  place  before  or  after  April  20,  1877. 
If  since  that  date,  wife  gets  one-third  of 
all  property  real  and  personal,  and  bal¬ 
ance  goes  in  equal  shares  to  the  children 
and  legal  representatives  of  any  children 
who  may  be  dead.  2.  No,  this  makes  no 
difference.  3.  A  conservator  is  one  ap¬ 
pointed  to  look  after  the  property  of  one 
incapable  of  looking  after  his  own  af¬ 
fairs;  he  gives  a  bond,  takes  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  property,  accounts  to  the  pro¬ 
bate  court  each  year,  and  he  has  the  gen¬ 
eral  management  of  the  property.  4. 
They  may  act  without  the  consent  of  any 
of  the  heirs.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  they 
are  paid  by  allowance  by  the  probate 
court-  5  The  grandson  would  share  in 
the  estate  his  father  would  have  received. 


Property  Matters. 

1.  Cau  a  woman — or  wife — own  prop¬ 
erty  in  her  own  name  in  Virginia?  2.  If 
a  real  estate  man  sells  property  and  the 
buyer  finds  the  title  not  perfect,  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  the  property,  can  the  real 
estate  man  collect  fee  because  the  owner 
does  not  clear  title?  The  title  can  be 
cleared,  but  would  cost  us  more  than  we 
can  afford.  Can  the  buyer  collect  ex¬ 
penses  for  having  title  examined?  3.  Can 
a  man  who  has  a  judgment  against  our 
property — seedsman,  $17.50 — sell  our 
place  or  anything  we  have,  to  collect? 

Virginia.  mbs.  c.  a.  b. 

1.  A  married  woman  shall  have  the 
right  to  acquire,  hold,  use,  control  and 
dispose  of  property  as  if  she  were  un¬ 
married.  subject  however  to  her  husband’s 
right  of  courtesy  in  her  real  estate.  2. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  that  if  the  real 
estate  man  agreed  to  find  property  for 
you,  and  did,  he  is  entitled  to  his  com¬ 
mission  ;  it  is  not  his  fault  that  the  title 
is  bad.  The  seller  is  the  person  who 
should  clear  the  title,  and  he  cannot  com¬ 
pel  you  to  take  the  property  till  the  title 
is  cleared.  You  should  pay  for  examining 
the  title  to  the  property  unless  the  seller 
agreed  to  pay  it  for  you.  3.  Y'es,  your 
property  may  be  sold  under  an  execution 
on  a  judgment,  except  the  property  ex¬ 
empt  from  an  execution,  such  as  certain 
household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  one 
horse,  one  cow  and  calf,  etc. 

Administration  of  Estate. 

I  am  heir  to  my  father’s  estate.  1. 
Could  I  bring  a  bill  against  the  estate, 
for  labor  performed  on  the  father’s  place 
since  I  was  21  years  of  age,  there  being 
no  agreement  for  wages,  or  otherwise? 
2.  Could  I  collect  for  doing  chores  on  the 
place  for  six  months’  time,  and  I  have 
rent  of  house  free?  3.  Must  all  bills 
against  estate  be  presented  to  the  pro¬ 
bate  office,  or  administrator  before  six 
months’  time?  4.  Could  the  administrator 
take  crops  from  me,  1  having  lease  of 
farm  for  five  years,  but  no  recorded  lease 
of  farm,  I  agreeing  to  support  and  pay  all 
bills  for  father  and  wife?  I  received  use 
of  farm  for  their  support,  my  lease  run¬ 
ning  out  at  death  of  father.  5.  What  share 
does  the  widow  get,  also  what  share  do  the 
four  sons  get  of  property?”  k.  a.  s. 

Connecticut. 

1.  No.  The  presumption  is  that  these 
services  were  given  gratuitously ;  more 
especially  is  this  so  where  the  father  is 
dead.  2.  Y’ou  probably  could  not  if  it  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  work  you  have 
done  for  years.  If  it  is  a  new  work,  done 
to  preserve  the  estate,  the  chances  are 
you  could.  3.  Bills  must  be  presented 
within  such  times  as  probate  court  shall 
direct,  not  exceeding  12  months  nor  less 
than  six  months.  4.  If  you  can  establish 
the  lease  the  crops  harvested  belong  to 
you  and  cannot  be  taken.  5.  If  married 
since  April  20,  1877,  one-third  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  goes  to  wife  and 
balance  of  all  property  goes  in  equal 
shares  to  children. 


Shoes  for  Hard  Service 

is  our  specialty.  Our  shoes  are  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  man  who  is  out  in  the  cold 
and  wet — farmers,  sportsmen  and  others 
demanding  footwear  that  will  stand  hard 
knocks,  yet  flexible  and  easy  on  feet. 

Besides  giving  extraordinary  wear  and 
comfort 

BASS  Shoes 


are  as  near  waterproof  as  a  leather 
shoe  can  be.  They  are  made  of 
selected  skins  of  mature  veals 
— not  cow  or  steer 
hides  used  in  or¬ 
dinary  shoes.  An 
experience  of  thir- 
ty-nine  years  in 
making  “hard 
service’’  is  behind 
every  pair — costs 

a  little  more  than  ordinary  store  shoes  hut  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bass 
shoe  lasts  as  long  as  the  shoes — outwear  two  pairs  of  most  makes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  BASS  SHOES,  and  take  no  others.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  them,  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
easily  get  them. 


G.  H.  BASS  &  COMPANY,  Wilton,  Me. 


Makers  of  famous 
Bass  Moccasins 


'IRON  AGE 

Riding  Cultivators 

have  that  accuracy  and  ease 
of  control  that  fits  every  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  growth  of 
plants.  Everything  is  at  your 
finger  dos— easily  shifted,  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Lever  controlling  width  of  cul¬ 
tivation  does  not  change  angle  of 
teetli — very  important.  Steel  frame. 
Guided  by  ball-bearing  pivot 
wheels, excellent  for  hill-side  work. 
Parallel  gang  shift,  high  and  low 
wheels,  dust-proof  bearings,  etc. 
One  or  two  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  free  booklet,  “Two 
Horse  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators.  r* 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Box  27  Qronloch,  N.  J. 


6  H.  P.  *96Z§ 

\Vt  H  P.  -  -  %  24.75 

2  H-P.  -  -  28.75 

3  U-P.  -  -  53.90 

4  H-P.  -  -  68.90 

5  H-P.  -  .  87.50 

8  H-P.  -  .  135.50 

10  H-P.  -  .  179.90 

12V&  H-P.  -  -  214.90 

Many  other  sizes— all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  BIG  82-PACE  CATALOG  FREE.  Write  to<h,y. 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO„  232  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


NoBlmd  Planting 


't  he  ercatest  lmprorement  In  Planters 
,incc  time  beean.  The  selection  and  dropping 
of  seed  Is  entirely  different  from  anything  you  ever^ 
saw.  No  brush  or  cut-off  whatever.  It  save,  time ' 
f  and  money. 

rni  C.  PLAIN. VIEW 
wLl  seed-planter! 

Practical  perfection  for  corn,  peanuts,  peas, 
beans,  etc.  Users  are  dellehted.  It  will, 
pay  you  to  write  NOW. 

The  Cole  Mfg.  Co. 
«>ao.  box  a 

>  Charlotts.  n.  C. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes.  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Blow  Out  Those  Stumps 
It’s  Easy,  Quick,  Cheap 

“Farm  Powder  is  the  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest  means 
,  of  removing  stumps,”  repeated  tests  have  proved.  The  , 
f  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  found  explosives  * ‘blew  stumps  , 
entirely  out,  broke  them  into  pieces  easily  handled,  and  made  } 
’clearing  easy.**  Clean  up  the  stump  lot  in  your  spare  time  with 

/Itlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Fcwder 


l  — Made  especially  for  farm  use  and 
sold  by  dealers  near  you.  Conven- 
1  ient — costs  little — no  experience 
needed — no  money  tied  up  in  ex¬ 
pensive  tools.  Use  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  to  blast  stumps  and 
boulders,  making  idle  land  pay. 


Blast  holes  for  tree  planting — thej 

Slicker,  cheaper  way — and  watch  i 
e  trees  outstrip  those  planted 
with  a  spade.  Use  it  for  subsoil¬ 
ing.  Dig  ditches  with  Farm 
Powder — a  row  of  charges,  a 
spark,  and  the  work  is  donel 


Send  Coupon  for  Farm  Book— FREE 

Our  book,  “Better  Farming,”  will  be  helpful  to  every  land  owner. 
Shows  how  to  improve  soil,  raise  bigger  crops,  blast  stumps  and 
boulders,  and  do  all  kinds  of  work  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 
Worth  money  to  any  farmer.  Fill  out  coupon  and  get  it  FREE. 

L  ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  oaSS1  Wilmington,  del.  i 

l  8*1m  0«co.  :  Blraloghtm ,  Bo. ton,  Joplin,  XjwxtMo,  N.w  OtImoi,  In  York,  PhlUdalphlv  St.  Loait 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  DeL 
Send  me  yonr  book, “Better  Farming.' 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name_ 


RN 


Add  ress _ 

lui.immiKiit.iii 


■  UUIl. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

UNSIGNED  LETTERS.— I  call  it 
strange — to  use  a  mild  word  that 
after  all  we  have  said  about  signing 
communications,  so  many  people  still  per¬ 
sist  in  failing  to  identify  their  letters. 
Here  is  a  postal  card  which  we  had  pho¬ 
tographed  : 

J  (X - Kw-W) 

V 

/-L/Oir'Ca. 

cL-ol^.  r7  jj-  (i,  u/c^ 

There  is  nothing  on  this  card  to  iden¬ 
tify  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
writer 'should  not  sign  it.  This  is  a  good 
question,  and  no  one  need  be  ashamed  for 
asking  it.  Our  usual  rule  is  to  pay  no 
attention  to  unsigned  letters.  Some  of 
them  attack  public  men,  or  have  bitter 
criticism  of  some  printed  statement. 
When  such  notes  are  unsigned  they  go 
right  to  the  waste  basket,  for  experience 
has  taught  us  that  no  criticism  is  worth 
considering  unless  the  author  of  it  is  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Such 
a  person  might  have  honest  reasons  for 
not  wishing  to.  appear,  in  print.  We 
would  respect  his  wishes  in  such  a  mat¬ 
ter,  but  he  must  at  least  give  his  name 
as  evidence  of  good  faith.  We  have  no 
use  whatever  for  the  person  who  would 
attack  another  in  the  dark  and  not  stand 
up  to  face  responsibilities. 

Most  of  the  cases  we  have  are  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  carelessness  or  haste. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  instances 
where  people  have  sent  us  money  and 
neglected  to  sign  their  names  or  give  the 
post  office.  A  little  later  these  people 
write  again,  very  indignant  and  feeling 
that  they  have  been  robbed.  In  such 
case's  we  can  send  their  original  letter 
right  back  to  them,  and  that  of  course 
settles  it. 

Roots  And  Drains. — Regarding  the 
question  on  this  post  card  it  seems  to 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  drains. 
If  the  soil  is  very  wet  and  there  are  not 
enough  drains  water  will  run  through  the 
tiles  most  of  the  time,  and  in  such  cases 
clover  and  Alfalfa  roots  will  work  in. 
Where  the  drains  are  dry  part  of  the 
time  there  seems  to  be  little  trouble.  In 
preparing  land  for  Alfalfa,  where  it  is 
naturally  moist  a  very  thorough  job  of 
drainage  must  be  done  so  as  to  take  the 
water  off  rapidly  and  not  have  a  constant 
flow  through  the  drains.  If  there  is  a 
steady  flow  the  roots  will  make  trouble. 

New  Alfalfa  Culture. — Alfalfa  has 
never  been  a  success  with  us.  On  the 
lower,  lighter  lands  a  few  miles  away  the 
crop  does  fairly  well — not  as  well  as  on 
the  deep  limestone  soils  but  a  reasonable 
crop  for  a  few  years.  The  cost  of  fitting 
these  soils  is  considerable.  Our  soil  is 
hard  and  sour.  It  is  mostly  a  thin  rind 
over  the  solid  rock — in  some  cases  barely 
three  feet  deep.  A  deep-rooted  crop  like 
Alfalfa  does  not  thrive  in  such  soil,  and 
I  have  become  convinced  that  Soy  beans, 
Alsike  clover  or  cowt  peas  pay  us  better. 
We  have  had  the  experience  which  com¬ 
pels  us  to  be  conservative  in  booming 
Alfalfa.  I  would  try  it  by  all  means 
and  give  it  every  chance,  but  it  is  no 
more  a  sure  thing  on  all  kinds  of  soils 
than  the  $10-a-year  hen  is  sure  to  come 
out  of  every  henhouse.  Now,  however, 
there  are  several  new  varieties  of  Alfal¬ 
fa  which  promise  better  things  on  our 
soil.  Instead  of  having  one  long  tap¬ 
root  these  Alfalfas  branch  out  away  from 
the  crown  almost  like  corn  roots.  They 
ought  to  do  better  on  our  thin  soils.  We 
shall  try  them  this  year,  planting  the 
seed  in  garden  soil  and  transplanting  the 
seedlings.  A  big  new  business  is  being 
developed  in  this  seedling  Alfalfa.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  our  Western  farm¬ 
ers  with  great  stretches  of  this  crop,  but 
on  many  an  Eastern  farm  the  little  Al¬ 
falfa  seedlings  will  be  put  in  like  cab¬ 
bage  or  transplanted  onions.  It  seems 
that  most  Alfalfa  failures  come  to  the 
young  plants.  If  we  can  get  these  babies 
so  they  can  walk  and  then  transplant 
them  we  may  do  better. 

Trees  And  Hay. — Several  people  have 
asked  about  the  same  questions  as  the 
ones  which  follow  : 

We  have  only  seven  or  eight  acres  of 
land  and  of  that  only  U1/^  or  four  are 
suitable  for  fruit  trees.  The  rest  is  build¬ 
ing  sites  and  sideliill.  My  plan  was  to 
set  out  trees  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
of  mellow  ground  and  break  up  and  ma¬ 
nure  a  like  amount  for  next  year’s  set¬ 
ting.  You  see  I  need  all  the  hay  I  can 
get  when  we  get  started  with  fruit.  (I 
sell  one  or  two  tons  a  year  now.)  How 
would  it  do  to  plow  a  strip  seven  feet 
wide  for  each  row  of  trees  and  not  raise 
anything  inside  of  them,  this  coming  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  then  there  would  be  just  room  to 
cultivate  down  and  back  on  each  side  of 
the  trees.  Rows  of  trees  to  be  40  feet 
apart  and  I  planned  to  put  in  one  filler 
between  each  tree  in  the  row,  some  peach 
and  some  apple  trees,  the  kind  that  begin 
to  bear  soon  and  cut  them  out  when  or 
before  they  begin  to  crowd  each  other. 
That  would  leave  a  space  of  20  feet 
between  the  trees,  which  it  seems  to 
me  would  make  a  good  place  to  raise  five 
<>r  six  plants  of  red  and  black  raspberries- 
e’so  strawberries  in  the  same  way.  Next 
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year  widen  -the  strip  to  perhaps-  12  feet 
and  each  year  as  they  need  it,  and  raise 
a  row  of  potatoes  on  each  side  of  trees. 
I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  doing  this 
way,  but  if  the  plan  is  feasible  it  would 
save  me  a  great  deal  of  work  as  I  have 
only  one  good  leg,  the  other  is  nearly  use¬ 
less  about  one-third  of  the  time.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  sow  a  cover  crop  of  rye  around 
trees.  I  have  followed  that  plan  on  corn 
and  garden  ground  some  years.  ,T.  z.  M. 
Connecticut. 

This  plan  will  work  out.  We  have 
tried  it  a  number  of  times.  Plow  your 
strips  and  chop  the  soil  up  well  with  a 
Cutaway  harrow.  Plant  the  trees  in 
the  center  of  each  strip.  You  can  plant 
potatoes  or  squash  in  the  line  between 
the  trees  if  you  like.  Keep  the  plowed 
land  on  either  side  of  the  trees  well  cul¬ 
tivated  or  hoed  and  hoe  around  the  trees 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season. 
Each  year  you  can  widen  the  plowed 
strip,  and  as  you  do  so  plow  one  or  more 
rows  of  potatoes  or  fodder  corn  along  the 
tree  rows.  Good  corn  fodder  will  take 
the  place  of  hay  for  Winter.  I  should 
sow  rye  and  barley  along  these  plowed 
strips  in  early  August  as  a  cover  crop. 
From  our  own  experience  I  would  not 
use  peach  trees  as  fillers,  but  would  plant 
Wealthy  apple  trees  or  dwarf  apple  trees 
of  suitable  varieties.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  dwarfs  on  a  large  scale,  but  in 
a  small  planting  like  this  where  they 
would  have  good  care  they  would  pay. 
If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  keep  rasp¬ 
berries  out  of  this  orchard.  Currants 
will  answer,  but  there  is  danger  from 
crown-gall  from  the  brier  fruits. 

Home  Notes. — The  scarlet  fever  pa¬ 
tients  have  become  impatient — otherwise 
all  is  well.  They  will  be  out  soon,  all 
the  better  for  their  imprisonment.  It 
came  hardest  for  these  boys  to  look  out  of 
the  window  at  the  great  snowstorm  which 
whirled  down  upon  us  on  March  6.  It 
was  wet,  damp  snow  which  clung  in  great 
masses  to  the  trees  and  spread  its  soft, 
kticky  blanket  over  the  earth.  It  was 
just  the  kind  of  stuff  for  snowballing  or 
making  snow  men,  and  who  can  blame 
Redhead  for  feeling  that  scarlet  fever  is 
a  tyrant  as  he  realized  what  it  would 
mean  to  roll  in  that  6ticky  whiteness? 

. The  Summer’s  wood  has  all  been 

cut  and  will  now  be  piled  in  the  shed — 
under  cover.  There  were  32  to  15  cords 
of  dry  wood.  We  cut  it  with  our  own 
saw — using  the  gasoline  engine  from  the 
sprayer.  This  engine  will  now  be  lifted 
back  ready  for  blowing  the  oil  over  our 
apple  and  peach  trees.  Really  it  is  not 
good  business  to  take  the  engine  off  the 
sprayer,  but  we  have  been  using  it  for 
pumping  all  Winter.  Now  that  the 
water  runs  freely  down  from  the  spx-ing 
the  engine  is  not  needed  for  this  work. 

. We  are  considering  a  trial  of  this 

overhead  irrigation  system.  Every  year 
in  late  Summer  we  have  fierce  trouble 
from  drought.  The  garden  suffers  and 
when  the  garden  has  trouble  we  feel  it 
all  through  the  family.  We  have  a  good 
water  supply  from  the  spring  with  a 
powerful  pressure.  I  think  of  building  a 
new  tank  at  the  spring  to  give  greater 
storage  capacity,  and  get  enough  per¬ 
forated  pipe  to  cover  our  garden  at  least 
This  could  also  be  moved  to  the  straw¬ 
berry  field  in  case  we  needed  water  for 
potted  plants.  It  is  worth  trying  out  on 
a  small  scale  at  least.  I  think  gardeners 
will  be  obliged  to  come  to  something  of 
this  sort  sooner  or  later,  as  our  dry  sea¬ 
sons  are  likely  to  continue . There 

seems  to  be  great  interest  in  this  cam¬ 

paign  for  potato  eating.  I  have  many 
letters  about  it,  and  some  surprising 
things  have  been  worked  out  at  substitut¬ 
ing  potato  for  bread.  Our  folks  have  al¬ 
ways  been  fond  of  potatoes,  and  we  eat 

great  quantiti  s  of  them,  taking  care  to 

supply  fat  and  protein  to  go  along  with 
them.  Potatoes,  butter  and  peas  make 
a  great  combination  for  plain,  substan¬ 
tial  food.  Where  children  can  have  but¬ 
ter  and  cream  and  eggs  and  milk  I  think 
potatoes  are  excellent,  and  we  encourage 
our  children  to  eat  them  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  The  other  night  we  had  for 
supper  baked  potatoes,  creamed  codfish, 
bread  and  butter  and  baked  apples. 
While  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  no  longer 
ranked  as  an  athlete  he  thinks  he  can 
hold  his  own  on  such  food  with  any 
hearty  beef  eater  of  his  ago.  u.  w.  c. 


PAIUTBARGAtn/ 

rami  book  free 


Just  send  your  bum  on  a,  postal  now  for  the  ipreatest  money* 
Buvinif  punt  book  evr  r  pru.tcd.  Quotes  Dricea  on  barn  haint. 


•nte«  of  satisfaction  and  Bold  at  piiccs 
that  «|v©  you  about  half.  Prove  it  your¬ 
self,  by  writing  for  book  and 

COLOR  SAMPLES  FREE 

KvercoU  Ready  to  Use  House  Paint,  98c 
cal..  Kuaran teed  to  cover  2-0  to  8U0  so. 
ft-.  2  coat*,  guaranteed  not  to  chalk,  rub 
ouj or  blister.  Evercole  Ready  Mixed  Floor 
Pwnt.  SI .06  per  cal.,  guaranteed  not  to 
show  heel  print*.  Evercoie  Bam  Paint 
£3cto  78c  per  cal.  .according  to  quantity. 
Write  for  free  book  and  color  samples 
today.  Address  fc 


WATER ! 


Jnst  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No^ 
trouble — no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.  ^ 
Your  money  back  if  youl 
are  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.." 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Compare 


THE  old  Olympic  Game  pro¬ 
motors  were  great  for  what 
we  call  “form.” 

Symmetry,  proportion,  soundness 
and  proper  balance  out-bid  bulging 
muscles  for  favor — yes,  and  out-won, 
too,  just  as  they  will  today. 

Mere  bulk  never  was  synonymous 
with  endurance  —  and  the  truth  of  this 
statement  drives  home  with  a  bang, 
when  you  apply  it  to  tires. 


IF  thick,  heavy  tires  were  the 
last  word  in  tire  construction, 
we  could  wipe  out  of  existence 
a  Goodrich  Research  and  Test  Depart¬ 
ment  employing  seventy  people.  We 
would  take  off  the  road  a  battalion  of  ten 
automobiles,  that  run  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  and  every  day  in  the  year,  grind¬ 
ing  tires  of  all  makes  to  pieces,  just  for  the 
sake  of  information  to  us  and  eventual 
economy  to  the  user  of  Goodrich  Tires. 

There  is  where  we  learn  to  cut  out 
of  a  tire  the  material  which  gets  the 
user  nothing. 

Of  course,  when  we  stripped  tire 
price  lists  of  their  padding — fictitious 
values — we  expected  rivals  to  say  we 
had  stripped  our  tires. 


The  Go odrichTire, 
like  the  trained 
athlete,  is  all 
brawn  and  muscle 
— no  fat 


IT  was  their  only  “come-back.” 
They  had  to  say  that,  in  strip¬ 
ping  down  prices  to  the  point 
where  they  were  fair  to  dealer  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  left  no  room  for  injurious 
price-cutting  tactics,  we  had  stripped 
our  tires  of  some  quality,  too. 


THE  Goodrich  Tire,  like  the 
trained  athlete,  is  all  brawn 
and  muscle — no  fat.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  achievement — the  ability  to  cut 
out  the  extra  costs  of  manufacture,  the 
extra  costs  of  labor,  of  extra,  needless 
material,  and  to  give  you  the  best,  long- 
mileage,  high-standard  tire  in  the  world. 

There  are  padded  tires  as  well  as 
padded  price  lists. 

Don’t  pay  for  padding. 

Now  don’t  forget  this — we  are  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  main  about  Goodrich  Safety 
Tread  Tires,  for  they  represent  ninety 
per  cent  cf  our  factory  output  for  resale. 

Furthermore,  while  we  have  put 
the  padded  prices  on  smooth  tread  tires 
on  the  run,  the  evil  of  padded  prices 
on  non-skid  tires  still  is  in  evidence,  as 
shown  in  table  below: 


Not.  the  following  table  of  comparative  price, 
on  non-skid  tire*.  Columns  headed  "A,”  “B,”  “C” 
and  “D”  represent  four  highly-advertised  tires  t 


Size 

Goodrich 

Safely 

Tread 

OTHER  MAKES 

“A” 

**B” 

“C” 

“D  " 

30x3 

30x3  'A 

32x314 

34x4 

36x4K 

37x5 

$  9.45 
12.20 
14.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 

$10.55 

13.35 

15.40 

22.30 

32.15 

39.80 

$10.95 

14.20 

16.30 

23.80 
33.60 

41.80 

$16.35 

21.70 

22.85 
31.15 

41.85 

49.85 

$18.10 

23.60 

25.30 

33.55 

41.40 

52.05 

If  you  are  charged  less  for  any  other  make 
than  Goodrich,  they  are  taking  it  out  of  the  tire ;  if 
you  are  charged  more,  they  are  taking  it  out  of  you. 


Goodrich  Safety  Tread 


The 

standard  by 
which  all  other 
Don-skids  are  judged 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


GOODRICH  Fair-Listed  TIRES 


If  You  Remodel  Or  Re-Shingle! 

It  is  hard  to  improve  U|K>n  good  shingle 
and  good  looks.  Make  this  job  last  a 

CREO-DIPT 


17  Grades. 


Home  ot  E.  F.  Metcalf,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Remodeled  bv  Architect  O.  C.  Taij.man.  One  shade 
“  CREO-DIPT”  Shingles  on  side  walls  ;  darker  tone 
on  roof. 


It  is  hard  to  improve  U|>on  good  shingles  both  for  quality 
and  good  looks.  Make  this  job  last  a  lifetime  by  using 

nin'T^  stained 

SHINGLES 

16,  10,24-Inch.  30  Different  Colors. 

“They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay.” 

Proof  against  dry-rot.  decay,  worms  and  weather. 
They  save  time,  muss  and  expense  ot  staining  on  the 
j..b.  We  select  best  cedar  shingles  and  by  our  B|>ecial 
process  preserve  them  in  creosote  and  stain  them 
itny  color  desired.  Best  earth  pigments — no  aniline 
[dye*.  No  wedge-shaped  shingles— no  waste. 

Write  today  for  sample  colere  on  wood  and  book  of 
“CREO-DIPT”  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Namee  of  architect  anil  lumber  dealer  appreciated. 

Standard  Suited  Shingle  Cs.,  1049  Oliver  St,  N.Tooawanda,  N.Y. 

Shipments  prompt.  Branch  Factory  In  Chicago  for  Wostera  Trade) 


This  Stylish 
Spring  Suit 
$10— $22 


"Why  not  buy  your  new 
Spring  suit  (or  overeat) 
direct  of  us?  Y<>u  get  a 
suit  made  to  order  with 
all  the  style  and  value  any¬ 
body  can  give  and.  vou  save 
at  least  $8.  in  the  bargain. 

We  know  exactly  what 
the  best  dressed  men  in 
New  York  are  going  to 
wear  this  Spring.  Our  1915 
Spring  Style  Book  is  just 
off  the  press.  You  ought 
to  have  a  copy  because  it 
contains  over  20  large  si/e  illustrations  of  the  most 
stylish  models  of  suits  and  overcoats  as  well  as  over 
40  samples  of  cloth  patterns. 

You  pick  out  the  stylo  and  cloth  that  suits  your  fancy 
bost.  We  make  the  suit  to  order — 
to  your  own  individual  measurement. 

You  take  no  chances.  The  suit  must 
fit  or  else  you  /ret  your  inonoy  back 
with  a  smile.  Order  your  next  suit 
by  the  “Qlcn  Hock’*  plan.  Legal 
guarantee  with  every  suit  is  your 
protection. 

1916  PPPPt 

STYLE  BOOK  I  llttl 

Send  us  a  postal  today 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


*2.25 


FOR  THIS  HIGH  GRADE 
ORANGE  VALLEY  HAT 


Direct  from  factory  to  you — all  delivery 
charges  prepaid.  Save  from  25  to  33  |>er 
cent.  Newest  and  smartest  styles. 

Choicest  colors,  finest  trimmings.  Fraa 
on  Request,  Hat  Catalog,  showing 
latest  and  advance  styles. 

ORANGE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE,  Orangs,  New  Jorsoy 

Desirable  territory  open  for  live  agents 


SLICKER;  Originally  Cowboy  Slang.  Wotd  lint  tned 
about  50  yean  ago  to  deacribe  a  long,  roomy,  water- 
pi  oof  coat  tiade-oarked  “  Tower  *  Fuh  Brand.* 
Thi*  Slicker  now  generally  worn  by  men  who  work 
out  of  doors.  Known  aa  Filh  Brand  Reflex— "The 
coal  that  keeps  out  all  the  rain.** 


T  YOURTIDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent** 
—  i  “What  to  Invent**  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  os  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  saie  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty’s 

Established  16  Years 

057  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


i'»ir>. 
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Ruralisms 


Narcissus  Grown  in  Pot. 

THIS  was  potted  Sept.  26  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rotted  manure  and  sandy 
loam,  the  pot  buried  until  January  1, 
when  it  was  set  in  a  dark  cellar.  Feb. 
17.  it  was  brought  upstairs  and  set  in  a 
north  window  (blinds  closed  and  shut¬ 
ters  opened)  until  the  leaves  became 
green,  when  it  was  placed  in  a  south 
window.  February  28  the  first  flower 
opened.  March  1  the  second  flower 
opened.  It  lasted  about  six  days.  After 
bringing  to  the  light  it  was  watered  with 
ammonia  in  the  water  once  .a  week.  The 
flowers  were  very  fine  and  large,  and  on 
long  stems.  s.  k.  u. 

R.  N.-Y. — This,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture,  is  a  very  handsome  trumpet  Nar¬ 
cissus.  Practically  all  of  the  Narcissi 
are  suitable  for  pot  culture,  though  the 


too  rich  a  soil  at  any  time  of  their  life. 
A  good  clay  loam,  without  any  additional 
fertilizer,  is  the  usual  potting  soil ;  as 
they  become  large  specimens  they  are 
given  manure  water  when  the  flowering 
period  approaches.  The  plants  should 
always  be  potted  firmly ;  this  tends  to 
produce  stocky  growth  and  free  flowering. 
Over-rich  soil,  loose  potting  and  too 
much  moisture  all  tend  to  reduce  bloom. 
If  these  requisites  are  observed,  and  the 
plants  are  given  abundant  light  and  air, 
there  should  be  no  disappointment  in 
blooming.  As  a  rule  geraniums  are  very 
healthy,  but  they  are  sometimes  affected 
by  foliage  troubles  due  to  rich,  raw  ma¬ 
nures. 


/‘Sprayed  Nine  Years  Without  a  Mishap’ \ 


eo  writes  E.  C.  Bowers,  State  Horticultural  Inspector.  Harrisburg:.  Pa., 
regarding  his  Goulds  Sprayer  used  for  heavy  demonstration  work.  The 
thousands  of  Goulds  Sprayers  in  use  are  giving  the  best  of  results  — 
and  there’s  one  for  every  purpose.  The  Goulds  "Monarch”  outfit 
shown  below  is  specially  adapted  for  high  pressure  work  not 
needing  a  power  outfit.  Operates  4  leads  of  hose— 8  nozzles; 
outside  packed  plungers  —  no  leather;  only  one  of  the  25 
styles  of 


GOUIvDS 

RELIABLE 

•PRAYERS 


mm 

'•  A-.'Pi 


Grafting  Pecans. 

In  :i  recent  issue  Mr.  Van  Deman  gave 
instructions  for  grafting  pecan  trees.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  how  the  scion 
is  cut  and  inserted,  whether  the  wood  is 
split  and  the  scion  inserted  as  in  apple 


i 

V 


—hand,  barrel  and  power,  $3  to  $300.  Dur*. 
ble,  non-corroding,  easily  cleaned.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Backed  by  65  years’  pump- 
making  experience.  Send  today  for 
free  book  “How  to  Spray”  and 
ask  for  expert  advice  on  your 
requirements.  Both  free. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Work* 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Branches:  Chicago, 

Houston,  Boston, 

New  York, 

>  Atlanta 


POT-GROWN  NARCISSUS  GOLDEN  SPUR. 


Poeticus  sorts  are  not  so  easily  handled 
as  others.  In  the  garden,  we  have  not 
found  Golden  Spur  permanent  in  the  lat¬ 
itude  of  New  York;  it  has  only  lasted 
two  seasons  with  us.  so  we  have  sub¬ 
stituted  Emperor,  which  is  large,  showy 
and  hardy. 


English  Walnut  Grafted  on  Black  Walnut. 

Will  the  English  walnut  grafted  on 
Klack  walnut  roots  thrive  in  the  climate 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  how  long 
will  it  take  a  tree,  say  two  or  three  feet 
high,  to  come  into  hearing?  c.  c.  T. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Daily  accumulating  evidence  tends  un¬ 
varyingly  to  show  that  English  walnut 
growing  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Prof.  Massey  has  lately  expressed 
himself  as  favorably  impressed  with 
the-  possibilities  of  this  nut.  Last  week 
I  received  a  package  of  beautiful 
Franquette  walnuts  grown  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  a  tree  grafted  18  years  ago 
with  scions  from  California.  My  own 
Franquette  and  Mayotte  grafts,  grown 
from  California  scions,  went  through  the 
severe  Winter  of  a  year  ago.  unprotected, 
here  in  Connecticut  with  no  injury.  A 
walnut  tree  two  or  three  feet  high,  if  a 
seedling,  may  begin  to  bear  at  any  age 
from  eight  or  10  years  up,  often  lb  years 
or  longer.  Sometimes  seedling  trees  nev¬ 
er  bear.  A  grafted  tree  may  begin  to 
bear  any  year,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  at 
from  four  to  six  years.  Seedling  trees 
are  only  for  the  man  who  wants  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  holding  a  ticket  in  a  nut 
lottery  for  15  or  20  years.  Grafted  trees 
an-  for  the  man  who  wants  to  grow  nuts 
s'oon  of  just  the  variety  he  wants. 

w.  c.  deming. 


grafting,  or  merely  inserted  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  cut  in  the  bark.  What  is  the 
method?  h.  a.  m. 

'  Gypsum,  Ohio. 

The  wood  should  not  be  split  in  graft¬ 
ing  by  the  bark  method  but  the  bark  only. 
The  scion  is  trimmed  on  one  side  only 
and  forced  down  between  the  bark  and 
wood.  This  can  only  be  done  very  late, 
when  bark  peels,  but  scions  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  dormant.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


There’s  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 

TteuuH  il  Oyli- 
Data  frail  Eraitn  m 
tljilS.  “FBIEM  IQZ- 
ZUS  ME  StlttKliL" 

Wt»U  tto? 

SIMPLY  twnua.  they  GET  THERE.  Aw  IMITATION 
'£j£\T«rU‘*t  m’2?wbV  “  ORIGINAL.  U*  on 

bod  lb,  MAKER’S 
KNTfea-  Tb.  -FRIEND-  to 
tb#  ORIGINAL  Lw|»  Nosato  doieo  away  will  (be  rluetae 
N2“*"  ^5**  “»  HOHnL  do  HOOKA  noth.)*  to 
«l«4»  <Vip  «  riot  1 Key  tneke  (be  fiocw*  MIST  UKJt  8pm,. 
dnrtw*  it  hither  late  (to  Won  ik- 

???*?*' **  **"  CALYX. 

h»  DlfeOtAD-tolaaeHtoaa— at.  Slate  wMdk  to  wnwteA  tato 


FRIEND-  MFG.  CO. 

.  .  N*m  r~* 


and  Nozzles  are  famed  for  < 
thorough  work  and  lasting 5 
Bervice.  We  make  all  styles  , 
and  sizes.  If  you  are  anxious  , 
to  properly  care  for  your  orchard. 

Our  FREE  Spraying  Guide 

Answers  all  spraying  questions. 
Fully  describes  the  complete  line 1 
of  the  World’s  Best”  Sprayers. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

.The  Deming  Co.  11  Depet  St.  Salem,  0.  < 


Fruit-Growers  Know  SPRAYING  PAYS 


As  a  fruit  grower,  you 
MUST  spray,  thoroughly 
to  get  perfect  fruit.  Do  you 
also  know  that  you  can 
spray  with  far  more  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  with 
the  "EVER-READY  .lit.'' 
t h a  n  with  any  utlie r 
sprayer ? 

Consider  these  facts 
before  you  buy. 

The  “EVER-READY  Jr.” 
has  a  100  gallon  steel  bound 
lank,  two  cylinder  high 
pressure  pump  sufficient 
to  carry  4  lines  of  hose, 
two  horse  power  gnsolino 
engine,  easily  detached,  to 
do  other  farm  work.  This 


and  it  J^ays  Best  tv/C/i 

Ihe'EVER-READYjR 


rig  is  light,  close  to 
the  ground,  rotary 
agitation,  which  keeps 
the  solution  perfectly 
uniform — and  ONE  man 
can  operate. 

The  “EVER-READY  Jr.” 
is  built  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  most  seivice. 

Write  today  for  explan¬ 
ation  of  every  feature. 
Our  prices  will  agreeably 
surprise  you. 

Van  Nouhuys’ 

MACHINE  WORKS 
44  Liberty  St.,  Albany,  N.Y, 


More  than  100,000  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 


UY&" 

Ww 
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Use  the  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

With  it  they  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The 
knapsack  attachment  enables  them  to  spray  their 
potatoes  and  low  growing  crops  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an 
hour  or  better.  They  whitewash  their  barns  and  chicken 
coopj  and  spray  dip”  on  their  live  stock  with  the  Standard 
Spray  Pump 

Made  throughout  of  brass,  with  nothing  to 
wear  out  or  break,  the  Standard  Spray 
Pump  lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  again. 

Warranted  5  Years.  Price  $4  Pre¬ 
paid.  (West  of  Denver  $5.) 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  no  money  but  write  today 
for  our  Special  Offer  and 
Catalog  M  ■ 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

949 Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


You  need 
not  keep  it  J 
if  you 


WRITE  US  TODAY 


9  This  Carter  Century  Power  OTC 
SprayerCompieteOnlv  v  I  0 

How  can  anyone  fuss  with  a  hand-sprayer  when  this 

le 


efficient  power  outfit,  including  4  cycle  full  horse- 
power  engine,  pump,  barrel,  hose,  spray-rod,  nozzle, 
and  all  complete  at.  such  a  reasonable  pi-ice?  It  does 
just  as  thorough  a  job  as  the  largest  outfits— 
125  to  150  lbs.  pressure. 

On  10  days’  trial  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties:  We  have  so  much  faith  in  this  rig 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  and  please  everv 
purchaser,  that  you  need  nor  keep  it  if 
you  don’t  want  it.  You  shall  be  the 
sole  judge  and  no  argument  about  it. 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

_  150  Chambers  Street 

-J  New  York 


KANT-KLOG  SPRAYER i 

0  sizes  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Rochester.  N. 


Trouble  With  Geraniums. 

CAN  you  tell  what  is  the  reason  our 
geraniums  do  not  blossom?  The  slips 
were  from  good  vigorous  plants  and 
■  ire  now  two  years  old.  They  have  the 
'»est  of  care  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  are 
five  from  vermin  of  any  kind.  We  have 
them  in  the  house  in  regular  flower  pots 
and  have  tried  horse,  sheep  and  pig  ma¬ 
nure  mixed  with  good  rich  dirt.  The 
[mints  grow  well,  but  will  not  blossom, 
Connecticut.  p.  p,  m. 

The  lack  of  bloom  doubtless  results 
1 1-0,11  overfeeding;  you  have  been  too 
generous.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  com¬ 
monly  called  geraniums,  should  not  have 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

C.T.S  S.  WHITE  CO.,  Bergenport  Sulphur  Works.  100  William  St.,  New  York 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


pictures 

The  H 


No  Money  in  Advance— No  Bank  Deposit— Pay  after  it  has  paid  for  itself.  We  Pay  the  Freight 

Ct  “*  8end  ?0U  S?y  sparer  to  try  1 0  days.  If  you  buy  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  until  next  Fall  for  our  money 

_ Sprayer?  are  USed  at  States  and ‘sta£  Ex^iment^ sSS) 

mjT  r  I VE  YEAR  GAURANTEE.  Quality  sprayers  for  every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Man  Horse  and  Eneine  dowci 

Y.'HUFgrKfFgca.  ’3SS  ESS.  ^tre«t,FC/^ITON.R6Hlor— -^*ch  ,h’’  —  ^  “d- 


Brod  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  “special 
oner”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

. Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

.  Pltz-All  Barren  Sprayer. 

.  Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 

.  Knapsack  Sprayer. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa)»er  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But.  to  make  doubly  Ml re.  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
siole  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  aud  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  Rhould  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  GREAT,  strong  article — that  by  Dr.  Twitcliell, 
printed  on  the  next  page.  Here  is  the  35-eent 
dollar  and  no  getting  away  from  it.  And  here 
is  the  vital  thing  about  this  two  blades  of  grass 
theory.  No  one  advocates  it  who  would  not  be 
made  richer  by  handling  the  extra  blade.  No  one 
can  show  that  the  farmer  would  not  be  poorer  for 
producing  the  extra  blade. 

* 

A  SMALL  orchard  of  dwarf  apple  trees  might 
serve  as  a  sort  of  Babcock  tester  for  nursery 
stock.  You  might  cut  fair  samples  of  wood 
from  this  stock,  as  it  comes  from  the  nursery  and 
graft  it  upon  the  dwarf  trees.  They  would  be  more 
likely  to  bring  it  to  earlier  fruiting  than  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  by  keeping  accurate  records  you  could  tell 
whether  you  had  received  “misfits”  or  not,  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  standard  trees  came  into  bear¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  regard  dwarf  stock  as  practical  for 
most  growers  and  for  average  care.  These  little 
trees  have  their  places,  however.  We  advise  going 
slow  with  them  for  the  practical  orchard,  but  there 
are  cases  where  they  will  pay.  This  scheme  for 
testing  may  be  one  of  them. 

* 

WHEN  you  come  to  plow  this  Spring  try  to  look 
forward  to  July.  During  that  month  usually 
drought  comes  with  burning  hand  to  rob  you 
of  the  fruits  of  your  labor.  Every  pound  of  water 
you  can  hold  in  the  soil  at  plowing  time  will  help 
the  July  crops.  Spring  is  usually  a  season  of  sharp 
winds  and  few  realize  how  they  whip  the  moisture 
out  of  freshly-plowed  ground.  When  the  land  is 
plowed  and  left  in  rough  furrows  these  winds  have 
a  double  chance  to  work  into  the  upper  soil  and  steal 
water.  Harrowing  or  crushing  down  the  surface 
helps  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping.  It  will 
pay  to  quit  plowing  each  day  an  hour  earlier  and 
harrow  over  what  has  been  plowed.  You  may  not 
get  over  quite  so  much  ground,  but  what  you  do 
work  will  be  better. 

<k 

WHAT  is  a  living  fruit  tree  worth?  This  ques¬ 
tion  often  comes  up  in  trying  to  settle  cases 
of  damage  by  deer  or  rabbits  or  railroad  fires, 
or  where  nurserymen  send  “misfits.”  The  Vermont 
State  Horticultural  Society  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  this  question.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  decided  that  young,  healthy  growing  trees 
should  be  valued  as  follows: 

“ A  tree  that  has  been  set  less  than  one  year  is 
worth  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  said  tree  or 
trees  increase  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  dollar 
a  year  thereafter .” 

We  have  known  cases  to  be  settled  at  the  rate  of 
half  this  valuation — that  is,  50  cents  for  each  year’s 
growth.  The  rate  here  mentioned  is  fair — lower 
than  the  actual  value,  for  who  would  sell  a  10-year- 
old  tree,  say  of  McIntosh  apples,  for  $10. 

* 

I  AM  inclosing  two  editorial  pages  of  the  Newburgh 
Journal,  that  you  may  read  two  articles  on  that 
page.  One  contains  the  editor’s  ideas  as  to  the 
rights  of  American  farmers,  and  the  other  contains 
mine.  I  believe  that  farmers,  whenever  they  see  any¬ 
thing  detrimental  to  their  interests  appearing  in  any 
local  paper,  should  make  a  protest  in  writing,  that  their 
side  of  the  question  may  be  presented  and  aired,  and 
our  local  editor  is  fair-minded  enough  to  give  the 
farmer  this  privilege.  c.  o.  warford. 

Mr.  Warford  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
These  local  papers  are  in  large  part  supported  by 
country  people.  The  merchants  who  advertise  in 
them  must  have  country  trade,  and  they  know  it 
well.  The  farmers  therefore  should  feel  entirely 
justified  in  presenting  their  side  to  the  public  through 
these  local  papers.  No  one  else  will  do  it  for  them. 
Some  politician  may  try  to  do  it  when  he  wants  an 
office,  but  the  farmers  will  get  less  than  a  15-cent 
dollar  out  of  him!  They  must  frame  their  own 
printer’s  ink.  In  this  case  the  Journal  suggested 
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that  an  embargo  on  wheat  would  be  desirable  be¬ 
cause  it  would  cheapen  food  prices.  Mr.  Warford 
answered  this  in  one  of  the  best  arguments  we 
have  read  to  show  how  prices  of  farm  products  may 
be  kicked  up  or  down  to  suit  speculators  or  con¬ 
sumers,  while  all  other  products,  including  trans¬ 
portation  service,  are  to  be  kept  uniform  or  slow¬ 
ly  raised.  This  is  a  good  way  for  farmers  to  do  it. 
Make  use  of  the  local  papers  to  get  your  story  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  When  the  consumers  understand 
it  they  will  be  with  you ! 

* 

A  PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

HE  “American  Agriculturist”  recently  printed 
a  personal  attack  upon  John  J.  Dillon,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Food  and  Markets.  Under  ordin¬ 
ary  circumstances  no  notice  whatever  would  be 
taken  of  such  a  matter.  While  aimed  at  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  personally  the  article  was  really  an  attack  upon 
the  new  Department,  and  as  such  demands  atten¬ 
tion.  The  author  wished  to  injure  the  Department 
if  he  could,  without  assuming  responsibility  for  a 
direct  attack.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
1  wish  to  say  that  the  insinuations  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  are  false  and  unworthy.  I  am  largely 
responsible  for  Mr.  Dillon’s  acceptance  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  came  hack  from  Albany  having  re¬ 
fused  Gov.  Glynn’s  honest  insistence  that  he  should 
take  the  place.  We  talked  the  matter  over  fully 
and  frankly  in  all  details,  as  we  do  all  important 
matters  of  this  sort.  Among  all  his  associates  and 
intimate  friends  I  was  the  only  one  who  urged  him 
to  accept.  They  all  knew  that  he  did  not.  want  the 
place,  that  it  would  mean  a  great  sacrifice  of  time, 
business  interests  and  health,  and  we  all  clearly  saw 
that  it  might,  mean  just  such  bitter  attacks  from 
people  who  ought  to  help  rather  than  try  to  injure. 
I  knew  all  this  to  be  true,  and  yet  I  urged  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  to  accept  the  appointment  and  organize  the  De¬ 
partment.  I  believe  that  this  Department  can  be 
made  the  most  powerful  and  effective  weapon  in  the 
battle  for  fair  market  rights  which  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  have  ever  known.  I  felt  that  the  great  danger 
lay  in  having  it  organized  on  commonplace,  per¬ 
functory  lines  without  originality  or  fighting  spirit. 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Dillon  would  give  it  both.  I  kuow 
the  man,  having  been  intimately  associated  with  him 
for  25  years.  We  have  fought  many  farm  battles  to¬ 
gether,  with  what  success  our  readers  may  judge.  I 
can  see  such  great  possibilities  in  this  work,  if  it 
ean  be  carried  on  in  a  fearless  and  far-sighted  way, 
that  I  urged  Mr.  Dillon  as  strongly  as  I  could  to 
lay  aside  other  considerations,  accept  Gov.  Glynn’s 
offer  and  organize  the  Department.  He  did  so 
upon  my  advice,  and  at  the  insistence  of  his  associates 
in  cooperative  wTork.  Herbert  w.  colling  wood. 

* 

FARMERS  in  the  upper  Atlantic  States  are  in 
danger  of  making  a  great  mistake  this  year  in 
sowing  large  areas  to  Spring  wheat.  The  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  tempt  them  to  plunge  with  this  un¬ 
natural  and  speculative  crop.  This  is  not  the 
proper  section  for  growing  Spring  wheat.  We  have 
neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  suited  to  this  crop. 
You  cannot  hope  to  obtain  much  more  than  half  the 
yield  of  Winter  wheat,  and  the  seed  is  high  in  price. 
Oats  and  barley  will  pay  better.  While  wheat  is 
now  selling  at  high  figures  there  is  no  assurance 
that  they  will  continue.  Every  nation  on  earth 
which  produces  wheat  at  all  has  increased  its 
acreage.  Canada  will  sow  one-third  more  than  last 
year,  and  the  grain  will  come  flowing  into  Europe  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  There  are  millions  of 
bushels  in  Russia  waiting  shipment,  and  as  soon  as 
the  waterways  leading  from  the  Black  Sea  are  opened 
this  grain  will  come  out.  As  it  eomes  you  wrill  see 
the  price  of  American  wheat  go  down  lower  and 
lower.  You  must  remember  the  vast  power  of  Rus¬ 
sia  to  increase  her  wheat  supply  in  case  of  need. 
With  a  way  open  for  shipment  Russia  can  supply 
Europe.  In  view  of  all  these  things  the  seeding  of 
Spring  wheat  in  the  Atlantic  States  becomes  a  gam¬ 
ble,  with  the  odds  all  against  the  farmer.  We  hear 
of  farmers  who,  discouraged  at  the  present  potato 
outlook,  intend  to  give  up  potato  growing  and  seed 
this  Spring  wheat  instead.  This,  we  believe,  is  poor 
judgment,  sure  to  bring  trouble  and  regret.  True, 
potatoes  are  now  low  and  the  outlook  for  the  crop 
now  on  hand  is  gloomy.  It  is  also  true  that  reports 
indicate  that  many  Southern  farmers  have  cut  down 
their  cotton  area  and  foolishly  planted  potatoes  in 
the  face  of  the  enormous  surplus  now  in  storage  at 
the  North.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  all  the 
stock  now  growing  and  in  storage  will  be  cleaned 
out  before  next  season.  The  next  crop  must  stand 
by  itself  and  a  dozen  things  may  operate  to  reduce 
the  supply  below  demand.  Rarely  if  ever  have  two 
seasons  like  the  present  one  come  together.  Take  it 
from  the  present  outlook,  and  we  are  more  likely 
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to  have  profitable  prices  for  potatoes  next  Fall  than 
for  Spring  wheat.  Again,  many  farms  are  run  in  a 
definite  rotation  which  includes  potatoes.  It  will  be 
a  blunder  to  break  up  this  rotation  and  drop  pota¬ 
toes  out.  Good  seed  of  favorite  varieties  is  now 
cheap  and  plentiful.  It  is  a  favorable  time  to  stock 
up  with  good  seed.  There  ought  to  be  a  normal 
planting  of  potatoes.  Tt  will  not  be  wise  to  “plunge” 
on  the  crop,  but  the  safe  plan  this  year  is  to  plant 
the  usual  acreage  and  not  be  led  off  into  the  swamp 
by  the  firefly  of  Spring  wheat. 

* 

NEWS  of  another  “tree  dope”  comes  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  This  is  a  system  of  “blight  bands”  which 
we  find  described  as  follows: 

The  procedure  is  a  simple  and  cheap  one.  It  merely 
involves  treatment  of  the  affected  tree  with  bands  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloths  that  have  been  dipped  in  the  proper  solu¬ 
tion  of  napthaline  and  boric  acid.  The  bands  contain¬ 
ing  the  solution  are  wound  spirally  around  the  tree,  in 
the  early  Spring,  while  the  sap  is  running,  the  theory 
being  that  the  sap  absorbs  the  solution,  which  is  said 
to  act  as  an  anti-toxin  to  the  poison  of  the  blight.  The 
inventors  claim  that  the  foliage  of  the  tree  thus  treated 
assumes  a  richer,  darker  hue  and  that  the  blight  com¬ 
pletely  disappears. 

We  have  heard  inventors  talk  before.  They  are 
sometimes  able  to  invent  stories  and  words  which 
are  more  remarkable  and  effective  than  the  actual 
work  of  their  inventions.  Personally  we  have  little 
faith  in  any  of  these  schemes  for  curing  plant  dis¬ 
eases  through  the  sap.  This  scheme  of  working  on 
the  outside  of  the  bark  is  a  new  one,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  any  more  effective  than  the  old 
exploded  notion  of  boring  a  hole  in  the  tree  and 
poking  in  some  powder.  There  are  dozens  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  schemes.  While  they  are  new  the 
promoters  can  get  fruit  growers  to  “endorse”  them. 
A  peach  tree  might  be  suffering  from  borer  attacks. 
One  of  these  “tree  dopers”  puts  his  stuff  into  the 
tree  and,  incidentally — kills  the  borer.  The  tree  re¬ 
covers  and  makes  good  growth  and  the  “dope”  is 
credited  in  full !  We  do  not  believe  such  treatments 
are  safe  or  sound,  and  we  advise  our  readers  not  to 
fool  with  them. 

* 

WE  have,  several  times,  called  attention  to  the 
trick  which  some  poultrymen  have  of  adver¬ 
tising  “Tom  Barron  stock”  when  they  have 
only  cross-bred  fowls  for  sale.  Some  men  who 
ought  to  be  too  large  for  such  petty  business  are 
up  to  it.  The  way  they  do  is  to  buy  a  cockerel  of 
the  Barron  stock  and  breed  him  to  their  own  Wyan- 
dottes  or  Leghorns  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  they 
offer  the  pullets  or  cockerels  from  this  cross  as 
“Tom  Barron  stock.”  charging  about  twice  as  much 
for  it  as  their  own  stock  would  bring.  These  men 
would  not  rob  a  henroost,  yet  the  spirit  of  what  they 
are  doing  is  as  mean  as  that  which  prompts  a  man 
to  enter  his  neighbor’s  henhouse  after  dark.  These 
cross-bred  birds  are  not  the  real  article.  The  true 
Barron  stock  is  quite  distinct  from  the  typical 
American  birds  and  our  steady  advice  has  been  to 
breed  one  strain  or  the  other  true  and  not  mix 
them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  its  share  to  help  put  the 
story  of  what  Tom  Barron  lias  done  before  the  pub- 
lie.  It  hurts  now  to  see  this  deception  going  on. 

* 

A  SOUTHERN  reader  asks  the  following  ques¬ 
tion: 

Gan  you  find  out  if  any  of  your  readers  kill  and  cure 
pork  in  the  Summer?  It  must  be  done  somewhere,  for 
the  people  in  hot  countries  surely  cure  meats.  It  will 
be  mighty  convenient  to  have  a  few  medium-sized  hogs 
and  kill  them  along  in  hot  weather,  use  what  one  needs 
fresh  and  salt  down  the  balance  for  later  use. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  only  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ask.  If  readers  can  answer  will  they 
do  so  promptly.  Butchering  in  warm  weather  is 
not  common  on  the  farm,  but  we  have  no  doubt  some 
of  our  people  have  tried  it  and  will  tell  us. 


BREVITIES. 

Who  said  gentle  Spring? 

Things  which  are  a  great  “credit  to  the  heart”  rna> 
be  a  discredit  to  the  head. 

Crimson  clover  is  afflicted  with  a  disease — crown 
rot.  This  probably  kills  more  plants  than  March  weatli- 
or.  Vetch  is  taking  the  place  of  this  clover  in  many 
sections. 

The  recent  article  on  nut  culture  has  stirred  up  great 
interest  For  some  time  now  thoughtful  fruit  growers 
have  seen  what  they  thought  was  an  overproduction  of 
apples  coming  and  they  are  considering  nut  culture  as 
never  before. 

Do  not  prune  early  Spring  flowering  shrubs  now : 
this  cuts  away  the  flowering  wood.  We  often  see  gold¬ 
en  bell  (Forsythia)  trimmed  neatly  back  now,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  sparse  twigs  of  weak  flowers.  Prune  such 
shrubs  after  flowering. 

A  valuable  cargo  was  just  delivered  at  Boston  from 
South  America.  Wool  and  hides  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  were  jammed  into  this  vessel  and  piled  high 
on  the  decks.  Among  other  things  there  were  2,000 
horses’  hides.  The  entire  value  of  this  cargo  was  more 
than  $2,500,000.  Now  if  this  vessel  could  be  sent 
hack  loaded  with  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  products 
which  are  needed  in  South  America,  we  should  have 
a  worthy  exchange. 
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Who  Gets  the  Pie:  Who  the  Crust  ? 

FOR  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  kept  up  the  fight  for 
the  producers,  evidently  hoping  to  help  them  to  a 
larger  share  in  the  consumer’s  dollar.  That  suc¬ 
cess  has  not  been  more  marked  is  readily  appreciated 
when  one  realizes  the  influence  of  corporate  against  in¬ 
dividual  interests.  In  spite  of  the  glaring  facts  pub¬ 
lished,  the  wholesale  robbery  of  producers,  the  certainty 
that  present  conditions  tend  directly  not  to  socialism 
but  to  something  worse,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  the  “gentlemanly  agreement”  is  a  more  and  more 
potent  factor  in  filling  the  wallets  of  one  class  and  mak¬ 
ing  empty  the  pockets  of  another.  Here  is  a  startling 
case  which  has  just  come  to  my  attention,  not  by 
hearsay  but  inspection  of  the  returns  made  the  buyer. 
How  does  it  strike  you  brother  farmers,  in  Maine  or 
elsewhere? 

New  York,  Feb.  27th,  1015. 


MAINE.  OR. 

By  517  bush,  potatoes,  50 . $258.50 

DR. 

To  freight  paid  . .....$142.80 

To  commission  .  25.85  168.65 


Check  to  balance . .  $89.85 


This  gives  the  producer  17  1-3  cents  per  bushel  for 
his  potatoes  which  according  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  selling  at  retail  in  New  York  City  for  $1.40 
per  bushel.  Who  gets  the  cake  and  who  the  crust? 

The  freight  charge  is  simply  outrageous  and  the 
commission,  33  per  cent,  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
grower,  a  fair  illustration  of  the  evident  purpose  to 
grab  all  that  one  dares  to.  Compare  this  freight  charge 
with  that  paid  for  freight  from  the  West.  Here  is 
something  for  the  multiplied  organizations,  so  anxious 
(?)  to  help  the  farmer,  to  take  up  and  help  correct. 
For  years,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
down,  officials,  self-constituted  helpers,  and  those  whose 
aim  it  is  to  farm  the  farmers,  have  been  preaching  big¬ 
ger  crops,  and  hardly  one  can  be  found  not  interested  in 
transportation  or  disposal  of  farm  products.  Bigger 
crops  mean  lower  prices  for  the  producers  and  the 
pressure  has  already  become  so  strong,  from  these  self- 
styled  friends,  that  there  is  evidence  of  an  undertow  of 
opposition  bad  for  the  industry.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  class  is  accomplishing 
anything  in  the  way  of  better  shipping  or  marketing 
facilities.  The  great  danger  is  not  that  the  farmer  is 
to  realize  so  little  while  the  consumer  pays  so  much, 
but  that  our  agriculture  will  wane  under  all  these  de¬ 
pressing  conditions.  Worse  still,  this  evident  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  operating  against  the  farm  is  forc¬ 
ing  a  spirit  seriously  antagonistic  to  rural  life,  and 
unless  checked  may  become  a  menace  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  burdens  cannot  be 
piled  without  danger  to  the  structure,  and  in  the  com¬ 
bined  purpose  to  grab  the  last  farthing  possible,  seen 
in  increasing  rates,  charges,  classifications,  and  com¬ 
missions  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  limit.  They 
that  sow  to  the  wind  must  not  complain  if  they  reap 
to  the  whirlwind.  dr.  g.  m.  twitciiell. 

Maine. 


The  Cost  of  Growing  Apples. 

THE  remarks  of  S.  II.  Burton  on  the  cost  and  price 
of  apples,  on  page  289  are  worthy  of  especial  no¬ 
tice.  His  estimate  of  cost  seems  low,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  first-class  pack  cannot  be  grown  and 
sold  from  cold  storage  for  $2.50  a  barrel.  I  have  kept 
accurate  figures  of  the  cost  of  spraying,  packing  and 
selling  for  some  years  and  find  that  it  is  increasing. 
We  pay  packers  $2,  men  to  gather,  sort,  etc.,  $1.50  per 
day.  The  work  is  done  carefully,  no  rough  handling 
being  permitted  on  apples  or  trees,  the  latter  about  18 
feet  high.  The  cost  of  packing,  freight,  storage,  etc., 
increased  from  81.44  to  $1.66  in  five  years;  spraying, 
pruning,  cultivating,  or  mowing,  etc.,  runs  about  44 
cents,  making  the  total  cost  per  barrel  last  year  $2.10. 
Thus  when  sold  for  $2.50  we  had  40  cents  profit  to 
cover  interest,  taxes,  the  owner’s  service,  etc.,  and  if 
there  be  an  off-year  this  is  wiped  out  by  the  expenses 
of  that  year.  As  a  general  conclusion  it  may  be  said 
that  the  average  grower  cannot  produce  a  barrel  of  No. 
1  apples  and  put  it  in  the  depot  here  for  less  than  $1.25, 
and  freight,  cold  storage  charges,  etc.,  will  make  the 
cost  $2. 

As  to  the  cause  of  low  prices,  last  Fall  the  regular 
buyers  were  absent,  not  being  able  to  get  capital  as 
usual,  and  the  market  has  since  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  their  distributive  effort.  Besides  this  special  cause 
we  have  to  contend  with  this  condition ;  the  bulk  of 
apples  in  the  East  is  still  produced  by  farmers  as  a 
side  line  and  the  product  is  marked  by  the  same  sloven¬ 
ly'  method  as  their  other  crops.  For  instance  a  farmer 
will  often  gather  only  30  bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre 
that  should  bring  40,  and  of  that  perhaps  20  bushels 
are  real  corn,  fit  for  feed.  So  with  apples,  using  cheap 
labor  with  rough  and  careless  methods  from  tree  to 
depot,  or  delivering  from  home  storage,  they  can  afford 
to  sell  for  less  than  the  careful  professional  grower. 
Virginia.  ,r.  l.  wood. 


Co-operative  Work  in  Nova  Scotia. 

OUR  central  report  of  how  early  apples  had  been 
handled  was  interesting.  Till  the  10th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  joint  companies  had  shipped  through 
central  under  one  brand  for  the  No.  1’s  and  No. 
2’s  302,855  barrels  and  estimate  to  have  yet  on  hand 
150,000  barrels.  Of  potatoes  they  handled  02,763  bar¬ 
rels  (Nova  Scotian  barrels  hold  about  150  pounds  net 
<>f  potatoes)  and  handed  the  growers  $1.25  per  barrel 
for  them.  Other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  report 
prices  of  only  70  to  80  cents  a  barrel.  In  apples  the 
increase  of  freights  was  enormous,  from  two  shillings 
and  nine  pence  plus  5%  it  rose  to  4  shillings  plus  5%. 
t'entral  in  the  meantime  chartered  four  steamers  and  on 
hearing  of  this  the  regular  line  reduced  the  freight  to 
three  shillings  and  three  pence  plus  5%.  A  saving  of  18 
cents  per  barrel. 


Our  central  also  sent  a  man  to  South  America  to 
open  up  the  markets  for  apples  down  there.  He  handled 
10,056  barrels  and  8,683  boxes  of  apples  at  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  net  prices,  and  might  have  handled  more  but 
for  the  trouble  over  exchange  when  war  broke  out.  Our 
agent  in  the  Canadian  West  placed  a  total  of  21.631 
barrels.  Since  war  broke  out  central  has  handled  105 
cars  of  flour  and  feed  at  a  cost  of  $94,500.  Next  year’s 
fertilizer  was  bought  before  war  was  declared,  so  it 
will  not  make  much  difference  save  that  nitrate  is  now 
cheaper  a  little.  So  much  for  Nova  Scotia  during  a 
rather  tight  time.  joiin  buciianan. 


Poultry  Shipments  and  the  Quarantine. 

SOME  of  our  people  are  concerned  about  poultry 
shipments  into  various  States.  In  some  cases  ex¬ 
press  companies  have  refused  to  accept  baby  chicks 
or  larger  fowls  for  transportation  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  forbidden  to  carry  them.  The  following  let¬ 
ters  show  how  the  various  State  authorities  stand  on 
the  matter : 

We  have  never  placed  any  restrictions  on  chickens. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  they  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  from  infected  premises.  I  dp  not  know  of  any 
shipments  that  originate  from  such  premises,  as  the 
local  authorities  generally  handle  that  part  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  At  no  time  have  we  had  restrictions  on  chick¬ 
ens  except  to  prohibit  them  from  leaving  infected  prem¬ 
ises  within  this  State.  The  express  companies  are 
probably  at  fault  in  this  case  as  they  are  not  certain 
at  times  as  to  just  what  the  regulations  are. 

A.  F.  NELSON, 

Indiana.  State  Veterinarian. 

Michigan  has  placed  no  restrictions  on  poultry  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  originate  on  farms  affected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  Such  shipments  may  come  to  Mich¬ 
igan  without  restrictions,  except  as  above  noted. 

H.  IT.  HALLADAY, 

Pres.  State  Live  Stock  Commission. 
I  have  notified  all  the  express  companies  that  they 
could  accept  shipments  of  poultry  destined  to  points 
in  Vermont  without  permit,  provided  that  rules  of 
disinfection  are  followed.  In  the  case  of  shipments  of 
day-old  chicks,  I  have  issued  permits  to  those  that  have 
applied,  authorizing  them  to  make  shipments  of  such 
chicks.  F.  L.  DAVIS, 

Vermont  Live  Stock  Commission. 
There  are  no  Federal  restrictions  on  the  interstate 
shipment  of  poultry,  excepting  from  premises  infected 
with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In  the  cases  of  most 
States,  a  certificate  of  some  form  is  required  to  enter 
the  poultry,  and  for  shipment  into  Connecticut,  we  ad¬ 
vise  the  shipper  to  present  the  transportation  company 
with  a  sworn  affidavit,  stating  the  birds  have  not  come 
from  nor  have  been  on  premises  infected  with  the  foot- 
and  mouth  disease.  .teffery  o.  phelps,  jr., 

Connecticut  Commissioner. 

This  Board  has  no  restrictions  against  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  poultry  into  this  State  for  any  purpose,  unless 
of  course  the  poultry  originates  on  premises  under  quar¬ 
antine  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

O.  J.  MARSHALL, 

Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian. 
We  have  no  restrictions  prohibiting  importation  of 
live  poultry.  joiin  j.  dunn, 

Rhode  Island.  Secretary. 

Poultry  will  be  allowed  to  enter  New  Hampshire 
from  any  State  without  a  permit.  It  was  never  quar¬ 
antined  against  poultry,  but  through  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  in  the  quarantine  order,  express  companies  would 
not  accept  poultry  for  shipment  and  we  have  notified 
them  to  now  accept  all  shipments  coming  into  this 
State.  ANDREW  L.  FEI.KER, 

New  Hampshire.  Commissioner. 

There  is  absolutely  no  restriction  whatever  upon 
the  shipment  into  Delaware  of  live  poultry  of  any 
kind  (except  from  farms  where  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  actually  exists)  and  of  course  these  farms  are 
quarantined  by  local  or  government  authority. 

WESLEY  WEBB, 

Delaware.  Secretary. 


New  York  State  News. 

ORIvMEN’S  COMPENSATION  AWARDS.— It 
appears  from  a  review  of  the  report  which  the 
Compensation  Commission  will  make  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  soon,  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  Commission’s  work  130,000  workmen  were  injured, 
but  that  only  22,221  claims  were  made  for  compensa¬ 
tion.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  law  allows  com¬ 
pensation  only  for  such  injuries  as  result  in  disability 
for  more  than  14  days;  also  many  injuries  received  were 
by  persons  who  did  not  come  under  the  terms  of  the 
law.  There  were  18,930  claims  allowed,  and  the 
amounts  paid  were  $1,576,801,  making  the  average 
award  about  $83.  It  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  as  the  awards 
amount  to.  At  present  the  Commission  is  without 
money  and  no  salaries  are  being  paid.  Last  year  the 
sum  of  $500,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Commission 
and  now  $425,000  is  needed  to  carry  the  work  on  to 
October  1. 

STILL  FIGHTING  THE  EPIDEMIC.— ,T.  G. 
Wills,  State  Veterinarian,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  reached  such 
alarming  proportions  that  the  State  will  need  every  re¬ 
source  to  prevent  its  spread.  It  is  stated  that  the  re¬ 
cent  outbreak  near  Syracuse  was  due  to  a  shipment  of 
horses  from  the  West,  and  fhis  fact  seems  to  be  well 
substantiated.  The  stock  associations  are  cooperating 
with  the  State  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
On  March  6  it  was  reported  that  400  cattle  would  have 
to  be  killed.  The  losses  will  be  unusually  heavy  as  there 
are  so  many  herds  of  purebred,  high-priced  cattle  in  the 
territory  under  the  ban.  It  has  been  announced  that 
full  and  equitable  prices  will  be  paid  owners  of  grade 
cattle,  but  the  owners  of  fancy  stock  must  not  expect 
auction  prices.  The  latest  order  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  was  to  the  effect  that  dogs  and 
cats,  and  all  domestic  animals,  must  be  restricted  to 
the  premises  of  their  owners.  Animals  may  not  be 
susceptible  to  the  germ  itself,  say  the  authorities,  but 
they  are  carriers  of  the  disease.  People  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  most  drastic  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  will  be  taken. 

SOME  MORE  BILLS. — A  bill  recently  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  prohibits  the  artificial  coloring  of  mac¬ 
aroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli  or  other  edible  alimentary 
pastes.  Another  measure  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  without 
lawful  registration  or  for  the  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  public  health  law  relating  to  the  practice  of 
veterinary  surgery  and  medicine.  The  penalty  is  $50 
for  the  first  offense.  A  third  bill  would  increase  the 
salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  from  $6,000 


to  $10,000,  and  his  term  of  office  from  three  to  six 
years.  In  addition  to  the  $0,000  the  Commissioner  is 
entitled  to  necessary  expenses  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS. — The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  at  a  recent  meeting  instructed  Commissioner 
of  Education  Finley  to  have  a  bill  prepared  for  .the 
(  mplete  reorganization  of  the  rural  school  system 
throughout  the  State,  making  the  township  system  the 
basis.  A  town  board  of  seven  members  would  admin¬ 
ister  school  affairs  for  each  town.  Commissioner  Fin¬ 
ley  also  recommends  the  creating  of  a  position  to  be 
known  as  the  Director  of  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Education. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.— The 
Flamman  bill  which  provides  for  the  use  of  public 
school  building  for  election  purposes  (this  in  New  York 
City)  passed  the  Assembly,  March  8.  by  a  vote  of  98 
to  22.  A  similar  bill  will  soon  appear  in  the  Senate. 
Another  bill  will  be  introduced  to  make  the  use  of 
school  buildings  for  such  purposes  State-wide.  This 
action  calls  attention  to  the  law  passed  in  1913,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  largely  called  into 
operation,  during  the  year  past.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  the 
effect  that  school  buildings  when  not  in  use  for  school 
purposes  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  giving  and 
receiving  instruction  in  any  branch  of  education ;  for 
public  library  purposes;  for  holding  non-exclusive  social, 
civic  and  recreational  meetings  and  entertainments  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community ;  for  meetings  and  enter¬ 
tainments  where  an  admission  fee  is  charged  if  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  to  be  expended  for  an  educational  or  charitable 
purpose  and,  finally,  for  “polling  places  for  holding 
primaries  and  elections,  and  for  the  registration  of  vo¬ 
ters,  and  for  holding  political  meetings.  All  these  uses 
must  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  district  meeting  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  or  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  would  seem  that  the  object  sought  to  be  at¬ 
tained  in  the  Flamman  bill  was  already  provided  for  in 
the  legislation  of  1913,  here  referred  to.  In  the  rural 
districts,  particularly,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community  that  they  may  have  the 
privileges  accorded  in  the  law  and  it  would  also  seem 
that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  more  than  they  have  thus  far.  J.  w.  n. 


The  Gamble  in  Farming. 

IN  giving  this  little  experience  under  the  above  head¬ 
ing  do  not  understand  me  as  taking  a  pessimistic 
view  of  conditions  and  results,  but  rather  that  we 
do  not  let  our  expectations  get  too  far  in  advance  of 
actual  results.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading 
about  that  6,000-bushel  potato  crop  by  a  “back-to-the- 
lander”  in  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  The  unusual  season 
conditions  with  us  in  this  part  of  Western  New  York 
resulted  in  our  having  the  greatest  general  yield  of 
potatoes  ever  known  here.  The  soil  on  Orchard  Ridge 
Farm  is  not  especially  adapted  to  potatoes,  being  on  the 
heavy  order,  the  yield  being  usually  from  100  to  150 
bushels — sometimes  less.  This  past  year  my  tenant 
planted  4%  acres.  The  local  Grange  offered  three 
prizes  for  the  three  best  acres  of  potatoes  producing  the 
most  pounds.  The  committee  staked  off  one  acre  of 
these  potatoes  and  entered  it  in  the  contest.  The  prizes 
were  $100,  $50  and  $25  respectively.  This  acre,  to  my 
surprise,  drew  second  prize,  the  crop  weighing  up  nearly 
290  bushels,  but  when  the  potatoes  were  drawn  to  the 
car  at  32  cents  a  bushel  nearly  100  bushels  were  dis¬ 
carded  as  being  too  large.  The  midsummer  drought 
was  so  severe  that  the  apple  crop  never  recovered  from 
the  setbacks,  consequently  the  crop  was  mostly  under¬ 
sized  and  unfit  for  barreling.  Such  results  from  season 
conditions  often  cause  discouragement  to  a  beginner, 
and  it  is  well  for  prospective  “back-to-tlie-landers”  to 
know  what  we  farmers  are  up  against  in  producing 
crops.  The  apples  and  potato  crop  mentioned  would, 
under  usual  conditions,  have  brought  $800.  This  year 
$250  was  nearer  the  gross  returns.  Some  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  still  on  hand — price  now  25  cents. 

ir.  E.  cox. 


Government  Grain  Report. 

THE  estimates  March  1  on  farm  reserves  of  grain 
were:  Wheat,  152,903,000  bushels,  compared  with 
151,809,000  a  year  ago;  corn,  910,894,000,  last 
year  866,392,000;  oats,  379,369,000,  last  year, 
419,476,000;  barley,  42,889,000,  last  year,  41,126,000. 
Kansas  leads  in  farm  reserves  of  wheat,  with  about 
30,000,000  bushels.  North  Dakota  farmers  have  half 
this  quantity,  and  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  each,  one- 
third.  The  following  States  come  between  5, 000,006 
and  8,000,000  bushels  in  farm  holdings :  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  corn  holdings,  Illinois  leads  with  99,000,000  bush¬ 
els;  Nebraska,  71,300,000;  Indiana,  58,800,000.  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  run  between  33,- 
000,000  and  45.000,000.  Kansas  has  29,200,000,  and 
Texas,  28,700,000. 

Iowa  stands  far  in  the  lead  in  oat  reserves,  61,000,- 
000  bushels.  Illinois  has  36.500,000;  Minnesota,  31,- 
500,000 ;  Nebraska,  29,200,000 ;  North  Dakota,  27,- 
900,000;  Wisconsin,  22,400,000;  Michigan,  20,300,000. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and 
Kansas  run  between  12,000,000  and  20,000,000. 

Average  farm  prices  for  the  whole  country  March 


1,  were: 

1915.  1914. 

Wheat  .  1.336  .831 

Corn  . 751  .691 

Oats  . 521  .389 


Grain  Movements. 

Receipts  and  exports  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  for 
week  ending  March  6  were: 


New  York . 
Boston  . . . 

Phila . 

Baltimore.. 
N’pt  News. 
N.  Orleans 

Receipts. 

2,234,000 

112,000 

383,000 

264,000 

Exports. 

2,566,000 

315,000 

92,000 

32,000 

Receipts. 

510,000 

6,000 

193,000 

601,000 

Exports. 

413,000 

167.000 

386,000 

362,000 

197,000 

21,000 

1,036.000 

1,222,000 

26,000 

Galveston. . 

920,000 

793,000 

St.  John... 

859,000 

859,000 

Total.... 

5,808,000 

5,879,000 

bush. 

1,336,000 

1,546,000 

( )a  ts, 

Flour,  barrels. 

New  York. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

418,000 

192,000 

323,000 

245,000 

Boston  .... 

44,000 

30.000 

15,000 

Phila . 

507,000 

317,000 

34,000 

Baltimore.. 
N’pt  News. 
N.  Orleans 

453,000 

278,000 

331,000 

513,000 

33,000 

2, (MM) 

30,000 

73,000 

71,000 

St.  John... 

19,000 

19,000 

42.000 

42,000 

Total.... 

1,471,000 

1.650.000 

535,000 

375,000 

450 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

THE  ROBIN. 

When  first  the  willow  catkins  show, 

And  water  elms  put  on  a  veil 
Of  golden  glory,  and  the  flow 
Of  maple  sap  in  trough  or  pail 
With  merry  drip  and  tinkle  makes 
The  pulses  leap,  the  fancies  throng. 
Then  robin  comes  at  dawn  and  wakes 
And  gladdens  all  the  world  with  song; 
High  on  the  cherry  tree  he  tunes 
His  voice  to  many  a  winsome  lay. 

Or  in  the  long,  sweet  afternoons 
Till  sunset  sings  his  soul  away. 

Best  bird,  and  wise,  no  idle  praise 
Nor  foolish  blame  disturbs  his  rest; 
Content  he  weaves  divinest  lays 
Or  toils  at  humble  love’s  behest, 

We  crown  him  laureate  of  our  woods, 

We  welcome  his  returning  wings, 

And  dream  of  joy’s  beatitudes. 

Whene’er  the  vernal  robin  sings. 

— Benjamin  S.  Parker. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  apple  sauce  pie 
that  will  be  appreciated  at  the  season 
when  cellar-stored  apples  are  rather  flat 
in  flavor.  Prepare  one  pint  of  rich  sweet 
apple  sauce,  and  press  through  a  sieve. 
Beat  until  light  with  an  egg  beater,  then 
add  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon 
and  half  a  glassful  of  red  currant  jelly. 
Mix  well,  and  use  as  a  filling  between 
two  crusts.  Slash  the  top  crust  to  per¬ 
mit  steam  to  escape,  and  bake  for  about 
30  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  cold. 
* 

If,  in  your  house-cleaning,  you  come 
across  the  miserable  buffalo  moth,  the 
pest  of  tacked-down  carpets  and  plush 
furniture,  treat  it  to  a  gasoline  bath, 
bearing  in  mind  the  highly  explosive  and 
inflammable  nature  of  this  substance.  In¬ 
fested  floors  should  be  well  washed  with 
hot  suds,  following  this  with  the  gaso¬ 
line.  Getting  the  window  screens  in 
early  will  keep  out  some  of  the  tiny 
mottled  adult  beetles.  Books,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  similar  articles  containing 
starch,  sugar  or  sizing  are  found  defaced 
by  silver  fish  or  fish-moths,  very  active 
wingless  creatures  of  a  silvery  appear¬ 
ance,  having  long  antenna!  and  three 
bristle-like  feelers  at  the  rear.  Pyre- 
thrum  powder  dusted  into  their  hiding 
places  destroys  them,  and  they  are  also 
poisoned  by  dipping  cardboard  into  paste 
containing  Paris  green,  and  slipping  this 
cardboard,  when  dry,  into  the  crevices 
where  they  hide. 

* 

The  National  Housewives’  League  has 
been  urging  the  economy  of  baking  at 
home,  and  recently  conducted  a  contest 
in  baking  bread,  muffins  and  biscuits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  women  of  Greater  New 
York.  A  wonderful  display  was  made, 
and  Mrs.  J.  li.  Kiernan,  who  won  first 
prize  for  white  loaf,  gives  the  following 
recipe  for  her  prize  bread,  which  makes 
two  very  large  loaves : 

Two  quarts  of  flour,  two  quarts  of 
milk  and  water  mixed.  In  the  water  melt 
two  large  tablespoons  of  shortening,  a 
scant  half  cup  of  sugar,  three  teaspoons 
of  salt  and  a  small  pinch  of  baking  soda. 
When  these  are  dissolved  in  the  water 
add  the  milk ;  add  also  one  yeast  cake, 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Mix  in  bread 
mixer  for  ten  minutes  and  set  to  rise 
over  night  in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  turn  the  mixer  three  times,  then  pour 
the  batter  out  on  a  floured  board,  cut 
into  four  even  sections  and  mold  into 
balls.  Into  two  deep  bread  pans  having 
two  balls  in  each,  set  to  rise  again  until 
the  batter  becomes  double  in  bulk,  then 
bak*e  for  fifty  minutes,  having  the  oven 
warmer  at  first  and  then  slackening  the 
heat.  Mrs.  Kiernan  estimates  the  cost 
•  >f  this  batch  of  bread  at  21  cents. 

The  whole  wheat  loaf  which  won  sec¬ 
ond  prize  was  raised  with  potato  yeast 
that  had  been  kept  working  since  I860. 
* 

Old-fashioned  people  used  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  Spring  by  dosing  the  family 
impartially  with  sulphur  and  molasses, 
on  the  ground  that  is  was  “good  for  the 
blood.”  We  realize  now  that  many  dis¬ 
orders  of  Spring  were  due  to  restricted 
diet,  poor  ventilation  and  defective  sani¬ 
tation  through  the  cold  months,  and  en¬ 
larged  knowledge  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  cope  with  all  these  troubles  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  Still,  most  of  us  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  languor  we  call  “Spring 
fever”  when  the  first  warm  days  come, 
and  the  family  bill  of  fare  needs  rather 
more  study  than  during  nipping  Winter 
days.  Happy  is  the  housewife  who  can 
put  up  a  garden  in  cans,  so  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  wholesome  and  tempting  food. 
In  the  old  days,  when  every  pioneer  fami¬ 


ly  salted,  or  dried,  or  otherwise  stored  food 
for  the  whole  Winter,  people  used  to  call 
February  and  March  “pinch  time.”  be¬ 
cause  the  stocks  of  food  were  becoming 
low.  Without  being  actually  short  of 
food,  many  rural  housekeepers  still  find 
this  “pinch  time”  in  giving  variety  to  the 
meals.  Housekeepers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  only  have  to  go 
round  the  corner  to  the  Italian  fruit 
dealer  or  French  grocer  to  get  fruit,  sal¬ 
ads  and  vegetables  in  great  variety,  at 
moderate  prices,  but  the  farm  house¬ 
keeper  must  depend  very  largely  on  her 
own  resources.  “Pinch  time”  is  a  good 
season  to  decide  how  far  the  family  gar¬ 
den  fell  short  of  its  possibilities  last  year, 
and  to  plan  for  its  extension  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  surprising  how  many  excel¬ 
lent  and  interesting  vegetables  are  ne¬ 
glected,  and  how  restricted  is  the  ordin¬ 
ary  use  of  seasoning  herbs. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


When  ordering  patterns,  send  number 
and  size  desired.  Price  of  each  pattern 
10  cents. 


8577  Yoke  Night  Gown, 
Small  54  or  56,  Me¬ 
dium  28  or  40,  Large 
42  or  44  bust. 


8585  Blouse  with  or 
without  Over  Portion, 
34  to  44  bust. 


8593  Plaited  Skirt  with 
Yoke,  24  to  32  waist. 


8578  Empire  Dress  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women, 

16  and  18  years. 


8589  Girl’s  Dres$ 
4  to  10  years. 


8591  Gathered  Blouse, 
34  to  42  bust. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Independence  blue  is  a  new  American 
color,  said  by  its  introducer  to  result  from 
mixing  the  three  colors  of  the  flag  in  one 
dye.  It  is  offered  in  all  sorts  of  silks, 
ribbons,  neckwear  and  silk  hosiery. 

“Barnyard  straw”  is  a  fashionable 
weave  in  the  new  Spring  hats.  It  is  a 
rough  heavy  straw,  showing  a  long  sur¬ 
face  stitch,  and  is  seen  in  all  sorts  of 
colors  now  in  vogue.  Hats  of  this  straw 
are  much  less  expensive  than  the  fine 
Milans.  One  popular  shape  has  a  low 
round  crown  and  brim  of  medium  width, 
slightly  rolled,  the  hat  being  tilted  a  lit¬ 
tle  on  the  head.  One  plain  but  attractive 
hat  of  this  style  was  taupe  color,  faced 
with  black  velvet,  the  only  trimming  be¬ 
ing  a  narrow  band  of  taupe  moire  ribbon 
with  a  cockade  of  the  same  color  at  the 
back. 


A  toothbrush  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube, 
with  a  ventilated  celluloid  cap  at  each 
end,  cost  35  cents.  It  is  a  sanitary  pack¬ 
age,  and  very  convenient  for  a  traveling 
case.  There  is  always  a  tube  of  this 
sort  for  the  toothbrush  included  in  the 
fittings  of  a  handsome  dressing  case. 

Hangers  for  fur  sets  consist  of  a  rod 
to  be  passed  through  the  muff,  slipping 
over  a  hook  at  the  loose  end.  with  the 
bar  above  like  an  ordinary  cloak  hanger. 
Tt  is  all  made  of  metal  and  costs  25  cents. 


It  may  be  padded  and  covered  with  silk 
like  any  other  hanger,  and  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  with  very  soft  or  long-haired 
furs,  which  crease  or  flatten  when  kept 
in  a  box.  When  the  furs  are  stored  away 
the  hanger  may  be  inclosed  in  a  camphor 
or  tar  bag.  Other  convenient  hangers 
are  those  used  for  either  skirts  or  trous¬ 
ers,  a  desirable  form  consisting  of  two 
flat  pieces  of  wood  held  together  by  slid¬ 
ing  clamps ;  the  wood  has  small  felt  pads 
at  either  end,  which  hold  the  skirt  with¬ 
out  any  risk  of  tearing.  These  are  10 
cents  ordinarily. 

Waists  of  handkerchief  linen  had  two- 
inch  colored  stripes,  pink,  blue,  lavender 
or  tan.  They  had  yokes  back  and  front 
with  the  stripes  running  across,  and  fine 
pin  tucks  below;  long  sleeves  with  turn¬ 
back  cuffs  and  high  collars  that  could  be 
turned  down.  The  seams  were  all  joined 
with  hemstitching.  They  were  priced  at 
$4.74.  but  could  be  copied  by  the  home 
dressmaker,  except  the  hemstitched 
seams. 

Nurse’s  shoes  of  what  is  called  “ten¬ 
derfoot”  make  are  especially  advised  for 
housewives,  or  anyone  who  has  to  stand 
at  work  a  good  deal.  They  are  made  of 
soft  kid,  with  medium  toes,  light  soles, 
and  low  heels  fitted  with  rubber  base; 
price  $2.98;  widths  from  C  to  EE.  It 
is  also  possible  to  get  shoes  with  extra 
wide  ankles,  seamless  cut  broad  toes  and 
low  flat  heels  up  to  EEE  width ;  these 
are  a  comfort  to  elderly  women  who  have 
become  rheumatic  or  very  large. 

Japanese  fern  balls  look  like  dry 
brown  moss,  but  dipped  in  water  until 
soaked  through,  hung  in  a  favorable  win¬ 
dow,  and  then  watered  as  required  they 
break  into  a  mass  of  feathery  green. 
They  are  charming  to  hang  on  the  piazza 
during  Summer.  Some  of  these  fern  balls 
are  made  up  in  fancy  shapes,  like  mon¬ 
keys,  ships,  or  other  picturesque  forms, 
which  look  very  odd  when  they  break 
into  leaf.  The  plain  balls  are  30  cents. 


Dishes  for  Luncheon. 

MAY  I  ask  through  your  excellent 
“Woman’s  Page”  for  some  dishes 
especially  suited  for  lunch  or  tea? 
Every  housekeeper  has  some  special  dish 
she  makes,  that  is  wholesome,  nourish¬ 
ing,  inexpensive  and  easily  made.  Will 
send  one  or  two  of  mine. 

Canned  Tomato  Soup. — This  is  simple 
and  fine.  Three  quarts  tomatoes ;  two 
quarts  hot  water ;  six  tablespoons  onion  ; 
six  tablespoons  sugar;  six  tablespoons 
parsley ;  six  teaspoons  salt ;  two  salt- 
spoons  pepper ;  three  whole  cloves.  Cook 
slowly  15  minutes ;  strain.  Add  four 
tablespoons  of  cornstarch.  Cook  10  min¬ 
utes  ;  seal. 

Relish. — One  cup  cold  boiled  ham,  one- 
lialf  cup  grated  cheese,  a  dash  of  papri¬ 
ka.  Add  one  pint  or  more  of  white  sauce, 
heat  all  together  and  pour  over  dainty 
slices  of  toast. 

Beef  Loaf. — Seven  cups  choped  steak, 
two  cups  bread  and  cracker  crumbs,  one 
egg,  one  cup  or  more  of  milk,  a  little 
sage.  Bake. 

Nut  Croquettes. — One  cup  stale  bread 
crumbs  soaked  in  one-half  cup  of  milk. 
Into  this  stir  one  cup  chopped  walnuts. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  fry  in  hot 
fat. 

Creamed  Finnan  Haddie. — Pick  about 
one-half  pound  of  finnan  haddie  and  cook 
in  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  butter  till 
heated  through.  Then  stir  in  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  moistened  in  one  cup  of 
milk.  Let  this  cook  five  minutes.  Add 
yolk  of  one  egg,  a  dash  of  pepper  and  one 
teaspoon  of  grated  cheese.  When  smooth 
serve  on  hot  toast.  Garnish  with  pars¬ 
ley.  MRS.  s.  B.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Perhaps  other  housekeepers 
w’ill  respond  to  this  request,  and  give 
some  favorite  recipe  for  luncheon,  tea  or 
supper.  In  most  farm  homes,  luncheon 
retires  in  favor  of  a  mid-day  dinner  and 
as,  in  many  cases,  the  school  children 
are  away  at  this  time,  some  hot  and 
nourishing  dish  forms  part  of  tea  or  sup¬ 
per. 


J  J-%- 

|  Are  you  saving  the 
commissions  on  your 
insurance  each  year? 

THE  POSTAL  LIFE  Is  the  only  Company  that 
opens  its  doors  to  the  public  so  that  those 
desiring  6bund  insurance-protection  at  low 
cost  can  deal  directly  for  it,  either  personally 
or  by  correspondence. 

Yon  make  a  guaranteed  saving  corresponding 
to  the  agent's  commission  the  first  year,  less 
a  moderate  advertising  charge. 

In  subseqnent  years  you  get  the  Renewal 
Commission  other  companies  pay  their  agents, 
namely  end  you  also  receive  an  Office- 

Expense  Saving  of  2%,  making  up  the 


Annual  /II/  ® 
Dividend  of  /2/W  in 


Guaranteed 
the  Policy 


Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the 
POSTAL  pays  contingent  dividends  besides,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  companies. 

Such  Is  the  POSTAL  way;  It  Is  open  to  you. 
Write  now  and  find  out  t  ie  exact  sum  it  will 
save  yon  at  your  ace— the  first  year  and  every 
other.  Just  Raj;  insurance  particulars 

a«  mentioned  in 

Rural  New-Yorker  for  March  20/* 

and  he  sure  to  give:  (1)  Your  full  name; 
(2)  Your  occupation ;  (3)  The  exact  date  of 
your  birth.  No  agent  will  he  sent  to  visit 
you.  Yon  deal  direct— the  l>eneflt  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  yours. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 

35  Nassau  Street  New  York 


WALL  PAPER 

BARGAIN  BOOK 


FREE! 


Send  name  on 
postal  now  for 
beautiful  book 
of  7S  new  patterns  and  lowest  prices, 
beginning  at  5c  per  doubleroll.  Send 
no  money — just  a  postal.  Book  shows 
how  you  can  make  your  home  more 
cheerful,  brighter — a  delight  to  the 
eye.  Small  cost  will  surprise  you. 
Beautiful  patterns  for  kitchen,  hall, 
parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms,  etc. 
Just  write  postal  today.  Address  as 
below 


S 


UGAR 


When  ordered  with  a| 
$10  Grocery  Order 

25  pounds,  98/ 

Larkin  Groceries,  such  as  flour,  coffee,  tea, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  bam, 
bacon,  fish,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved 
fruits,  relishes,  confectionery:  laundry, 
toilet,  and  home  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 

Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Just  say,  “Send  me  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  book  No.  1733.” 

Larkia  Cxk  buffalo,  n.  y. 


RAGS,  Bags,  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 

(No  scrap-iron).  Ship  direct  to  us  in  bogs,  barrels  or 
boxes.  Save  middlemen's  profits.  Mark  package, 
plainly.  A  post  card  will  hring  you  bunch  of  tag,. 

The  W.  L.  LOESER  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our 

Readers 

make  the  best  sub¬ 
scription  agents.  Any 
member  of  the  family 
can  help.  No  experi¬ 
ence  required.  No 
investment  necessary. 

A  postal  card  will 
bring  details,  includ¬ 
ing  copy  of  Reward 
List.  Write  to 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St. 

New  York 


I'll. 7 >. 
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House-Cleaning  Time. 

Part  II. 

When  cleaning  windows  begin  with  the 
blinds  first.  If  they  are  removable  take 
them  out  in  the  back  yard.  Brush  the 
dust  from  them  with  a  stiff  brush,  then 
follow  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  this  with 
one  dipped  in  kerosene,  and  your  blinds 
will  look  as  if  freshly  painted.  If  the 
window  sashes  can  be  removed  take  them 
out  also,  one  at  a  time.  Dust  the  inside 
of  the  casement  with  a  dry  cloth,  then 
wash  with  soapy  water  and  wipe  dry. 
Clean  the  outer  sill  thoroughly,  using 
scouring  soap  if  necessary,  cleaning  out 
corners  and  cracks  with  a  pointed  stick 
—a  wooden  skewer  is  excellent  for  this. 
Rub  window  glass  and  sash  first  with 
a  dry  cloth,  then  wash  the  sash  with 
soapsuds,  and  wipe  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Cor  the  glass  any  of  the  special  soaps 
or  powders  prepared  for  this  purpose  are 
good.  Wash,  rinse  and  dry,  then  polish 
with  a  perfectly  clean  soft  cloth — old 
Summer  underwear  or  cheese  cloth  make 
admirable  window  cloths.  If  there  are 
paint  or  putty  spots  on  the  glass,  a  lit¬ 
tle  turpentine  and  hard  rubbing  will 
usually  remove  them. 

Be  careful  what  soap  you  use  on  your 
painted  walls  and  woodwork.  Soap 
strong  with  caustic  alkali  is  not  good 
for  any  sort  of  paint.  Borax  soap  or  the 
borax  powder  with  a  little  ammonia  in 
the  water  is  safest.  Wipe  off  all  dust 
with  a  soft  cloth  before  beginning  to 
clean  it.  Have  two  pails,  one  with  hot 
soapy  water  and  one  with  clear  tepid 
water,  with  a  soft  clean  cloth  in  each. 
Clean  the  paint  first  with  the  hot  soapy 
water,  using  your  skewer  with  the  cloth 
folded  over  it  for  corners  and  crevices, 
then  rinse  with  the  tepid  water  and  wipe 
dry,  finishing  one  spot  before  beginning 
another. 

Walls  that  are  papered  should  be 
dusted  either  with  a  long  handled  brush 
or  a  broom  covered  with  a  cloth.  Spots 
<»n  the  paper  can  often  be  removed  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  piece  of  stale  bread 
or  powdered  chalk  tied  in  a  square  of 
rheese  cloth. 

A  mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine,  half  and  half,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  polish  for  varnished  furniture  and 
woodwork.  Kerosene  oil  is  not  only  a 
good  cleanser  but  polishes.  Apply  a 
small  quantity  with  a  woolen  cloth,  then 
tub  with  a  clean  one  until  there  is  no 
trace  of  oil  left  on  the  surface.  Wicker 
furniture  in  the  natural  finish  should  be 
thoroughly  brushed  with  a  dry  brush, 
then  scrubbed  with  hot  borax  soapsuds, 
rinsed  and  allowed  to  dry  quickly  in  the 
sunshine  Painted  or  enameled  wicker 
or  white  enamel  furniture  can  be  rubbed 
clean  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  with  a  little  whiting  if  necessary. 
Upholstered  furniture  should  be  brushed 
very  thoroughly  with  a  not  too  stiff  brush 
or  gently  whipped,  then  brushed,  and 
afterwards  wiped  with  a  cloth  dampened 
with  alcohol. 

Rugs  should  be  laid  on  the  grass  and 
whipped  with  a  long  limber  switch  or 
whip,  on  both  sides,  then  swept  with 
a  damp  broom,  and  finished  by  going  all 
over  them  with  a  cloth  dampened  with 
ammonia  water.  A  very  dirty  rug  may 
be  cleaned  by  laying  on  the  grass  in 
the  sun  and  covering  it  thickly  with 
moist  sawdust;  allow  it  to  lie  all  day, 
then  first  brush  with  a  stiff  broom,  and 
follow  this  with  the  softer  one,  and  lastly 
go  over  it  with  the  cloth  wrung  out  of 
ammonia  water. 

Portieres  and  other  hangings  should  be 
lightly  shaken  then  hung  on  a  line  and 
thoroughly  brushed.  Curtains  that  will 
stand  soap  and  water  should  be  washed. 
Fabrics  and  colors  that  will  not  wash 
well  can  be  successfully  dry-cleaned  at 
home  by  laying  them  out  smoothly,  one 
above  the  other,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
cornstarch  and  magnesia  sprinkled  be¬ 
tween  them.  Let  them  lie  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  hang  in  the  sunshine  and  brush 
well.  ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 

German  Potato  Pancakes. 

OULD  you  give  me  the  recipe  for 
genuine  German  potato  pancakes? 

MRS.  M.  M.  A. 

The  following  recipe,  which  we  use 
in  our  own  household,  was  given  us  by  a 
German  friend :  Peel  and  wash  four 
medium-sized  potatoes,  then  grate  with¬ 
out  cooking.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
two  well-beaten  eggs;  then  stir  in  enough 
sifted  flour  to  make  the  consistency  of 


fritter  or  pancake  batter.  Have  fat  in 
the  frying-pan  very  hot,  and  drop  in  bat¬ 
ter  in  small  pancakes.  They  must  be 
cooked  carefully ;  if  the  fat  is  not  hot 
enough  the  pancakes  do  not  hold  together 
well,  and  if  they  are  not  cooked  enough 
they  have  a  raw  potato  taste,  but  proper¬ 
ly  cooked  they  are  good.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  served  with  boiled  meat. 


Embroidery  Designs. 

No.  810.  Child’s  hat,  stamped  on 
round  thread,  imported  white  linen  with 
mercerized  floss  to  flush,  either  light  blue, 


lavender  or  white  as  preferred,  price  50c. 
Transfer  pattern  10c. 

No.  815.  Infant’s  bib,  stamped  on 
white  embroidery  cloth  with  baby  blue 


and  white  mercerized  floss,  price  per  pair 
35c.  Transfer  pattern  10c. 


“Best  Yet”  Lemon  Pie. 

ILL  you  please  reprint  recipe  for 
“best  yet”  lemon  pie,  by  Margaret 
Cavanaugh  Daly?  I  had  it  and 
lost  it.  MRS.  a.  r. 

Beat  together  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
level  tablespoonful  of  flour,  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  yolks  of  three 
eggs.  Just  before  putting  the  filling  in 
the  crust  add  one  and  one-fourth  cup  of 
fresh  milk.  Bake  carefully  and  not  too 
long.  Beat  the  whites  stiff,  add  one-third 
cupful  of  sugar,  cover  pie  with  this 
meringue,  and  brown  lightly  in  the  oven. 


Fish  and  Meat  Food  Values. 

HE  New  York  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  has  issued  a  statement  of  food 
values  and  cost,  comparing  fish  and  meat 
The  following  lists  are  r:ven: 

FISH. 

naddock  contains  18  per  cent  protein; 
sells  for  seven  cents  a  pound. 

Herring  contains  19  per  cent  protein; 
sells  for  eight  cents  a  pound. 

Bluefish  contains  19  per  cent  protein; 
sells  for  10  cents  a  pound. 

Codfish  contains  18  per  cent,  protein ; 
sells  for  12  cents  a  pound. 

Eels  contain  18  per  cent,  protein;  sells 
for  15  cents  a  pound. 

BEEF. 

Chuck  contains  19  per  cent  protein; 
sells  for  24  cents  a  pound. 

Rump  contains  19  per  cent,  protein; 
sells  for  28  cents  a  pound. 

Round  contains  21  per  cent,  protein; 
sells  for  28  cents  a  pound. 

Sirloin  steak  contains  19  per  cent, 
protein ;  sells  for  30  cents  a  pound. 

Ribs  contain  18  per  cent,  protein ; 
sells  for  20  cents  a  pound. 

Protein  is  the  chief  “muscle-maker”  in 
food  in  the  most  concentrated  form  ;  we 
require  it  to  make  up  waste  in  the  body 
machinery.  It  is  usually  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  part  of  the  dietary.  Many  people 
say  that  fish  is  not  “hearty”  food,  a  fact 
not  borne  out  by  the  Board  of  Health’s 
list.  Along  the  seacoast,  and  also  in  lo¬ 
calities  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
fish  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  yet  many 
households  use  it  in  very  limited  degree. 
Farther  inland  there  are  many  places  in 
our  great  country  where  fresh  fish  is  not 
at  all  plentiful,  or  is  practically  limited 
to  the  smaller  pan  fish.  We  think  there 
is  need  to  study  more  varied  methods  of 
cooking  fish  and  also  the  simple  but 
savory  sauces  that  foreign  housekeepers 
use  with  baked  or  boiled  fish.  Among 


genuine  American  dishes,  fish  chowder  is 
savory  and  satisfying  as  the  famous 
French  bouillabaisse. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
I!.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  n 
•square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


More  About  Potatoes. 

Potato  Dumplings. — Boil  six  large  po¬ 
tatoes  and  mash,  seasoning  with  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt.  Place  on  a  board.  Add 
to  this  one  egg  and  one-half  cupful  flour; 
knead  into  a  dough.  Roll  out  into  strips, 
one-half  inch  thick,  and  cut  into  inch 
lengths.  Sprinkle  the  pieces  with  flour, 
so  that  they  are  quite  dry.  Place  enough 
of  the  dumplings  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water  to  allow  them  freedom  to  swim, 
and  allow  them  to  boil  about  eight  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  the  dumplings  from  the 
water,  with  a  perforated  spoon,  to  a  hot 
frying  pan,  in  which  one  cupful  bread 
crumbs  have  been  browned  in  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  butter.  All  of  the  dump¬ 
lings  can  be  placed  in  the  pan  at  the 
same  time.  They  should  be  stirred  from 
time  to  time,  until  nicely  browned,  keep¬ 
ing  a  small  fire  under  the  pan.  Serve 
hot. 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes. — Put  1 %  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan;  when 
melted  add  a  scant  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  onion ;  let  it  slightly  color',  then 
add  two  cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  potatoes 
cut  into  dice.  Stir  until  the  potato  has 
absorbed  all  the  butter  and  become  slight¬ 
ly  browned ;  then  sprinkle  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  a  tablespoon ful  of  chopped  pars¬ 
ley.  Mix  well  and  serve  very  hot. 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. — Cut  or  chop 
finely  a  quart  of  cold  baked  or  boiled 
potatoes  and  put  them  down  in  a  frying 
pan  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  tried-out  suet  or  beef  dripping.  Let 
the  potatoes  simmer  in  this  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt;  have  the  pan  cov¬ 
ered.  When  the  potatoes  seem  rich  and 
moist  throughout  and  browned  under¬ 
neath  add  a  sprinkling  of  finely-minced 
parsley  and  with  a  large,  flexible  knife 
loosen  the  potatoes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  turning  the  sides  over  toward  the 
middle  as  in  making  an  omelet,  and  slip 
them  carefully  on  to  the  serving  dish. 
For  a  pint  of  potatoes  use  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  and  drippings. 


THIS  is  the  way  my  grandmother  used 
to  make  pumpkin  loaf :  One  quart 
milk,  one  pint  stewed  pumpkin,  (after 
being  put  through  a  colander),  one  scant 
pint  cornmeal,  one-half  cup  molasses,  one 
large  teaspoon ful  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
salt.  Put  milk,  pumpkin,  molasses  and 
salt  on  stove  till  scalding  hot,  then  sift  in 
gradually,  stirring  all  the  time,  the  meal. 
When  it  is  well  thickened,  add  soda  wet 
with  a  little  inilk.  Turn  into  a  well- 
greased  pan  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  four 
hours.  I  make  mine  just  after  dinner, 
bake  the  required  time,  take  from  oven, 
and  let  stand  in  the  pan  till  morning, 
then  put  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one-half 
hour  with  thick  paper  over  it  to  keep 
from  drying.  We  like  this  with  a  slice 
of  ham  and  its  gravy.  mbs.  a.  w.  h. 


and  about  the  man 


This  Washer 
Must  Pay  for 
Itself. 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  r  horse  once.  He 
said  it  was  a  fine  horse  and1  had  nothing 
tlie  matter  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse. 
But,  I  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  horses 
much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very 
well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  want¬ 
ed  to  try  the  horse  for 
a  month.  He  said  ‘‘All 
right,  but  pay  me  first, 
and  I’ll  give  you  back 
your  money,  if  the  horse 
Isn’t  all  right.” 

Well.  I  didn’t  like 
that.  I  was  afraid  the 
horse  wasn’t  ‘‘all  right” 
and  that  I  might  have 
to  whistle  for  my  mon¬ 
ey  if  I  once  parted 
with  it.  So  I  didn’t 
buy  the  horse  although 
I  wanted  it  badly.  Now 
thiR  set  me  thinking. 

You  see  I  make 
Washing  Machines — the 
”11)00  Gravity”  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may 
think  about  my  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  as  I 
thought  about  the  horse, 
who  owned  it. 

But  I’d  never  know,  because  they  wouldn’t 
write  and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing 
Machines  hy  mall.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  that  way. 

So.  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let 
people  try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month, 
before  they  pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to 
try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  “1900  Gravity”  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  with 
out  wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half 
the  time  they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any 
other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wasli  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty 
clothes  in  Six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  ma 
chine  ever  invented  can  do  that,  without  wear 
lug  out  the  clothes. 

Our  “1900  Gravity”  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  rs  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  don’t  wear  the  clothes, 
fray  the  edges  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all 
other  machines  do. 

It.  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the 
fibres  of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  1  will  (To  with  my  “1900 
Gravity”  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do 
with  the  horse.  Only  I  won’t  wait  for  people 
to  ask  me.  I’ll  offer  first,  and  I’ll  make  good 
the  offer  every  time. 

I.et  mo  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity”  Washer  on  a  month’*- 
free  trial.  I’ll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and 
If  you  don’t  want  the  machine  after  you’ve  used  it  a 
month.  I’ll  take  it  back  and  pay  the  freight  too.  Surely, 
that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it  I 
Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  ”  Washer  must 
be  all  that  I  say  it  is  I 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you.  It 
will  save  it's  whole  cost  in  r  few  months,  in  wear  and 
tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  60  cents 
to  76  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwoman’s  wages.  If 
you  keep  the  machine  after  the  month’s  trial.  I’ll  let  you 
pay  for  it  out  of  what  ft  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60 
cents  a  week,  send  me  60  cents  a  «eek  ’till  paid  for.  I’ll 
take  that,  cheerfully,  and  I’ll  wait  for  my  money  until 
the  machine  itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  today  and  let.  me  send  you  a  book  about 
the  ”  1900  Gravity  ”  Washer  that  washes  clothes  in  e 
minutes. 

Address  me  this  way— H.  L.  Barker,  1489  Court  Jtreet 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  1900 
Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  bt.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  RIPENED 

IN  THE  SUNSHINE  ON  THE  TREES 

Are  sweet  and  healthy.  My  fruit  is  cut  and 
shipped  direct  from  my  grove  prepaid  to  the 
consumer  ::::::::::::: 

GRAPEFRUIT,  per  standard  SO  lb.  box,  $1.00  plus  Ex. 

ORANGES,  .  1.75  “ 

MIXED,  “  “  **  “  1.50  “ 

Write  for  delivered  prices  to  your  station. 

L.  A.  HAKES 

Winter  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


MILKfANS 


Freed  of  Clots 
and  Grime 
Thoroughly 


Id  Dutc 

Cleanser 


Chaser 

Dirt 


Sifter  Can, 
with  Full 
Directions,  10c 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


ZEBU  BRAHMIN  CATTLE. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Louisiana 
experiment  Station  refers  to  the  use  of 
Zebu  cattle  in  the  South.  Beef  cattle 
with  some  of  this  blood  from  India  have 
appeared  in  the  live  stock  markets.  In 
response  to  a  request  for  information  we 
have  the  following  from  Prof.  W.  H. 
I  >alrymple : 

We  do  have  some  of  the  Zebu  blood  in 
our  State,  although  not  a  great  deal  of  it 
at  the  present  time.  Some  years  ago, 
however,  some  importations  were  made, 
and  occasionally  we  find  traces  of  the 
Mrahmin  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 
In  this  Parish  (East  Baton  Rouge) 
there  is  one  farmer  who  has  a  few  pure- 
breds,  and  who  has  been  grading  up  on 
native  stock  by  the  use  of  his  purebred 
Zebu  males.  I  believe  that  most  of  these 
cattle  are  to  be  found  in  Texas,  a  large 
importation  having  been  made  from  In¬ 
dia. 

These  cattle,  as  no  doubt  you  are 
aware,  belong  to  a  different  species,  our 
ordinary  well-established  breeds  belong¬ 
ing  to  Bos  taurus,  while  the  Zebu  belongs 
to  Bos  indicus.  The  latter  seem  to  have 
an  unctuous  scretion  of  the  skin  which 
appears  to  repel  insects  more  than  our 
ordinary  stock ;  and  while  cattle  ticks 
are  found  on  them,  they  seem  to  be  more 
repellent  to  ticks  than  our  modern  breeds. 
Still  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ticks 
would  not  starve  if  they  did  not  have 
the  modern  breeds  on  which  to  become 
parasitic.  The  experience  mentioned  in 
the  bulletin  was  that  of  one  of  our  local 
farmers,  who  had  a  few  head  of  grade 
Brahmins  in  a  carload  of  fat  steers  he 
shipped  to  the  New  Orleans  market.  I 
have  made  further  inquiry  of  some  of 
the  live  stock  commission  men  in  New 
Orleans  regarding  these  animals  as 
butcher’s  stock,  and  the  information  I 
get  is,  that  while  the  young  Brahmin 
grades,  say  30  months  to  a  year  old,  make 
very  fine  heavy  veal  the  mature  animals 
do  not  cut  up  profitably  on  the  block. 
That  is,  not  so  profitably  as  the  modern 
grade  steer  of  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
or  Aberdeen  Angus  breeds.  In  other 
words,  there  is  more  offal  and  cheaper 
cuts,  and  not  so  much  of  the  high-priced 
cuts.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  when  we  consider  that  the  Zebu 
has  not  received  the  attention  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  for  a  butcher’s  animal  as  the 
modern  beef  breeds  have. 

It  is  possible  that  these  cattle  might 
have  a  place  along  the  littoral  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  insect  life  is  numerous 
and  irritating  to  animals.  However,  I 
am  told  that  when  the  Brahmin  is  left 
alone  on  the  range,  he  becomes  quite  wild 
and  difficult  to  handle.  The  Federal  bul¬ 
letin  to  which  I  have  referred  gives  cuts 
of  these  cattle,  and  also  crosses  from 
Hereford  females  which  seem  to  show  up 
pretty  well.  I  have  never,  personally, 
been  able  to  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
we  need  these  cattle  to  supplant  the  mod¬ 
ern  beef  breeds,  except,  perhaps,  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions.  W.  H.  DAI.RYM J’I.E. 


FROM  FAR-OFF  NEVADA. 

YOU  have  certainly  convinced  me  that 
TnE  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  good  advertising 
medium.  The  little  report  that  you  pub¬ 
lished  in  regard  to  prices  of  Alfalfa  hay 
has  brought  me  inquiries  from  four  differ¬ 
ent  persons  wanting  from  one  carload  to 
1000  tons  (besides  inquiries  to  our  post¬ 
master)  ;  these  inquiries  came  from  New 
York,  West  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  T 
have  answered  all  except  one  whose  card 
I  have  mislaid,  a  cooperative  buyers’  as¬ 
sociation  in  New  York,  for  whose  benefit 
I  would  say  our  rates  are  $10  per  ton 
to  Kansas  City,  $11.50  to  St.  Louis,  just 
one-half  what  they  were  prior  to  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  but  still  prohibitive  for  the  East¬ 
ern  trade.  Next  year  we  hop*1  to  get 
rates  by  way  of  the  canal  that  let  us 
place  our  hay  in  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  markets.  L.  E.  Cline,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  dairy  expert,  who  is  the  man  who 
secured  us  the  lower  railroad  rates  is 
actively  working  to  this  end.  Mr.  Cline 
is  working  to  educate  the  farmers  to  the 
necessity  of  testing  their  cows  and  to 
know  the  true  dairy  type,  and  for  this 
and  other  purposes  has  organized  a  dairy¬ 
men’s  association. 

The  Churchill  County  Creamery  Co. 


has  furnished  the  farmers  here  several 
hundred  cows,  the  farmer  paying  one- 
half  of  his  cream  check  on  the  purchase 
price  and  interest  at  8  per  cent,  each 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Of  course 
many  of  the  farmers  being  new  to  the 
business,  and  the  cows  being  brought  in 
from  California,  some  did  not  make  as 
great  a  success  as  they  had  hoped,  but 
as  the  men  have  gained  experience  and 
the  cows  have  freshened  in  their  new 
home  the  results  are  better.  I  am  told 
that  some  of  the  cows  and  also  some  of 
the  dairymen  will  have  to  be  tested  out 
and  put  in  the  discard,  but  on  the  whole 
I  believe  it  has  been  a  success.  C.  J. 
Ileisey,  the  manager  of  the  creamery 
company,  tells  me  that  he  intends  to 
distribute  several  hundred  more  of  real 
dairy  stock,  either  heifers  from  well-bred 
high-producing  dairy  stock  or  cows  that 
are  heavy  producers, 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  Winter,  no 
rain  or  snow  in  the  valley  and  only  a  very 
light  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  A 
good  many  are  planning  to  break  up 
Alfalfa  and  raise  wheat  which  is  $60  per 
ton  here  locally.  The  Reclamation  Ser¬ 
vice  has  just  completed  the  great  Ta- 
hontan  dam,  which  will  make  a  reservoir 
holding  290,000  acre  feet,  or  enough 
water  to  cover  290,000  acres  one  foot 
deep,  so  locally  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
we  shall  be  short  of  water  with  which 
to  irrigate,  but  all  are  not  so  fortunate. 

Northam,  Nev.  c.  W.  H. 

BITTER  CREAM. 

Con  you  suggest  a  reason  for  cream 
turning  bitter  when  only  a  day  or  so  old? 
We  only  have  one  cow,  fed  a  ration 
furnished  by  you  a  short  time  ago,  of 
corunnal,  bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  with  mangels  and  hay.  We  have 
more  cream  than  we  can  use  at  table,  so 
wish  to  make  a  little  butter,  but  find  the 
cream  bitter,  even  that  used  on  table. 
Milk  is  kept  in  cellar,  temperature  is 
not  very  l.w,  but  cream  turns  the  same 
when  kept  in  pantry  where  it  is  colder. 

Brightwaters,  N.  Y.  s.  E.  c. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  reason 
for  the  bitter  flavor.  No  mention  is  made 
as  to  the  flavor  of  milk,  but  we  assume 
it  too  is  bitter.  There  may  be  some  bit¬ 
ter  weed  in  the  hay,  for  that  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  feeding  ration  that 
may  be  suspicious.  The  cow  herself  may 
be  responsible  for  this,  for  when  lacta¬ 
tion  is  far  advanced  the  milk  very  often 
has  a  disagreeable  salty  taste;  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  it  is  bitter.  Bitter  flavor 
may  be  caused  by  bacterial  growth  due 
to  conditions  surrounding  the  milk  or 
cream.  k.  c.  w. 


You  Can  Get 
More  Work 


from  your  horse  by 
keeping  his  shoul¬ 
ders  free  from  galls. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 


Prevent  and  cure  galls.  They  cushion 
the  draft  and  prevent  chafing  or  sweat¬ 
ing.  Good  leather,  careful  workman¬ 
ship,  quality  throughout.  They  last. 
Look  at  the  curled  hair  pad  in  the 
illustration. 


It  is  fastened  firmly  beneath  the  collar  surface 
and  provides  a  smooth  springy  cushion  for  your 
horse’s  tender  shoulders.  It  keeps  him  free  from 
sores  and  in  good  condition  all  the  time  He  can 
work  every  day. 


This  curled  hair  pad  is  a  big  feature.  And  there 
are  lots  of  other  features  about  HONEST  WEAR 
Collars  that  you  should  know.  Write  for  folder. 


Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

An^  defect  made  good  or  your  money  back.” 
Buy  Honcit  Wear”  Collars  from  your  Harness 
Dealer  and 


Anykou/,  drop  us  a  post-card  tor  our  booklet 
about  Gall  Cure  Collars.  It  shows  how  to 
keep  your  horse’s  shoulders  well. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Horse  Collars 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

OH  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INOUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


For  19  Year* throughout  the  whole  world  it  has 
stood  up  and  “Made  Good”  Under  Every  Test. 

Mr.  Glenn  Owen,  Wellington,  Kans.,  writes:  — In 
spring  of  1913  as  you  will  remember,  my  mare  got 
caught  in  the  railroad,  and  nearly  pulled  off  net- 
hoof.  Her  leg  swelled  to  nearly  three  times  its 
natural  size.  It  was  awful.  I  am  enclosing  her 
picture  to  see  if  you  can  tell  which  leg  it  was.  It  is 
now  two  years,  and  she  has  never  taken  a  lame 
step  since  Save-The- Horse  got  in  its  work. 


No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair.  A  Signed  Contract 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails  on  Ringbone 
-Thoropin-SPAVIN  OR  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof.  Tendon  Disease  and  Horse  works. 

But  write,  describe  your  case  and  we  will  send 
our  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  Sample  contract  and 
ADVICE— All  Free  (to  Horse  Owners  and  man¬ 
agers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Ilorse  WITH  CON* 
TRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

A*  TRADE  MARK  RE6.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  cam  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings.  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins. 
Varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  81  and  82  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masfc 


MINERAL.1 


fnus5 

over 


HEAVE%n 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

83  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIU'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  curs 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ote.  BO  cents;  post- 
paid.  E.  Klndlg,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Avc.,  Phil*. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Established  189".  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

163  T.OTTIS  ST.,  GRAM)  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  ;  : 


Warranted  to  Give  Sat/afaetfon . 

Gombautt's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  end  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

firess,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  PSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address 


The  Lawrence-Wllliam*  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Don't  Sell  the 
Young  Calf 


fill 
Raise  It 
Without  Milk 


\//f  Blateh  ford’s  Calf  Meal 

—For  over  a  century  the  Recognized  Milk 
Food  for  Calves,  at  One-Fourth  the  Cost  of  Milk 

Composed  of  eleven  different  ingredients  care¬ 
fully  apportioned  und  thoroughly  cooked,  producing 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  for  the  young  calf. 

Successfully  used  on  thousands  of  American 
farms  for  over  thirty  years. 


milk 


There’s  big  money  and  little 
trouble  for  you  in  raising  your 
calf  the  Blatchford  way. 

You  can  save  all  the  milk  of  the  cow 
for  market.  As  soon  as  the  mother  cow ’s 
is  ready  to  sell,  the  calf  is  ready  for 


Meal  Facto-w 
Calf  Meals  Ma 


Equal _  _ 

.  Unlike  any  ot  the  So-Called 
ado  of  Raw  Cereal  By-Products. 


Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal  Inaurea  rapid,  aturdy  growth 

of  young  pigs.  Write  ua  about  it. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Book  on  "How  to  Ralaa 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk." 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madison  Street (l) Waukegan,  III. 


Upward 

ON 
TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

«  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
lor  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  Or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  tree  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Is  to  get  in  the 

money-making  class. 
There  are  thousands 
of  farmers  in  America 

who  have  made  real 
money  farming  — not 

merely  a  living,  but  a  for- 
tune  of  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000.  Week  by  week 
The  Breeder’s  Gazette  tells 
how  to  make  more 
money  on  the  farm 
and  to  make  It 
easier.  $1.00  per 
year.  Ask  for  a 
free  copy. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

542  S'*.  I'oirbom  St. 
Room  1122  Chicago 


ROREKTSO:V»8  CII  AT* 
HANGING  STANCHION* 

“l  hnve  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEA  119,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis 
facton  in  every  way,”  write 
Justus  H.  Coolov,  M.D.,  PlalnUelu 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  8t.,  Forestvllle,  Conn 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  F  a- 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A. 
Klein.  Dean,  Dept  t. 39th  St  SWoodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
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Give  Your  Horses 
a  Spring  Hajr  Cut 


Clip  Your  Horses  and  Mules 
Before  the  Spring  Work  Begins 

They  are  healthier  and  render 
better  service.  When  the  heavy 
coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat 
and  dirt  is  removed,  they  are  more 
easily  kept  clean,  look  better  — 
get  more  good  from  their  feed 
and  are  better  in  every  way.  In 
sist  on  having 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer 
than  any  other.  Gears  are  cut 
from  solid  steel  bar,  enclosed, 
protected  and  run  in  oil;  little 
friction,  little  wear.  Has  six 
feet  of  new  style  easy  running 
flexible  shaft  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Stewart  single  ten¬ 
sion  clipping  head.  Get 
one  from  your  dealer, or  send  to  us  $2.00 
and  we  will  ship  C»  O.  D.  for  balance. 
Money  and  shipping  charges  back  if  you 
are  not  more  than  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

1 43  n.  La  saiie  st.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showingworld’s 
'  zest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
sheep  shearing  machines,  mailed  free. 


WHITE 

SCOURS 

To  prove  that  CURA-BOS  positively  cures  White  Scours 
(also  prevents  the  disease  jrpvjf  4  ¥  D/VT*T¥  17 

WE  GIVE  ONE  ltUAL  1>U1  ILL. 

to  stockmen  for  lOo  i  n  stam  ps  to  p  ly  postage  and  pack  i  ng. 

SAVE  NEW  BORN  CALVES 

Breeders  «verywhere.  «nch  as  Wm.  M.  Jones,  Waukesha  Co. 
WIs.,  Guernsey  Breeders  Association.  Stevens  Bros.  Brookside 
(Holstein ),  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  ana  hundreds  of  others  who 
Htarted  with  sample  are  now  buying  in  quantity.  If  you  expect 
ralves,  *et  sample  now.  Regular  Bottle  $1.00 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y- 

|  HORSES  ~| 
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1  HEART’S  | 
|  DELIGHT  FARM  | 

ff  2  choice  Percheron  Stallions  §1 
M  from  imported  stock.  Invo-  gj 
j|  cation,  iron  gray,  3  years  old,  |§ 
j  weight  1920  lbs.  Arnaud,  §j 
3.  iron  gray,  2  years  old,  weight  H 
M  2040  lbs.  These  are  rood,  ones ,  ff 
%  with  good  bone  and  action . 

|  W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  N.Y.  | 

iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 


Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions, 
Mares  and  Geldings.  Perch¬ 
eron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Write  ns  describing  yonr 
wants-  Home  cured  Blue 
Grass  Seed  and  Cedar  fence 
posts. 

THE  COOK  FARMS 

Lexington,  Ky.t  Box  436,  O 


PERCHERON  STUD  COLT-FOR  SALE 

18  month*  old.  16  hands.  1300  pounds.  Bight 
In  every  way. 

Sire,  imported  Boleau  (67U30)  76296. 

Dam.  sired  by  Imported  Chartier  (12338)  10687, 
Can  be  seen  by  appointment  on  my  farm  at 
Poughkeepsie.  Address  replies  to 
l..  C.  H.AltT,  300  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  •  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  Middlefield,  Ohio 


PONIES 


-SHETLAND  PONIES 

of  quality.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  for  Fall 
_  Catalog  to  Dept.  L. 

I  lit  81IA1)Y811)E  FARMS,  North  Benton.  Ohio 


Cow’s  Milk  for  Lambs. 

HOW  much  milk  should  a  young  lamb 
have?  I  mean  those  that  we  are 
compelled  to  raise  by  hand.  Is  cow’s 
milk  richer  or  poorer  than  that  of  the 
sheep?  Has  it  been  found  out  how  much 
milk  a  lamb  is  supposed  to  get  from  a 
good  ewe  at  one  time?  I  have  found 
that  cow’s  milk  that  has  once  been  very 
hot  is  very  apt  to  kill  a  lamb.  E.  K.  S. 
Linden,  Va. 

In  feeding  young  lambs  I  believe  cow’s 
milk  too  rich  at  first.  We  always  dilute 
it,  using  one-half  warm  water  and  a  very 
little  molasses.  The  molasses  being  lax¬ 
ative  care  must  be  taken  in  its  use.  A 
young  lamb  must  not  have  scalded  milk. 
We  have  much  better  success  when  we 
can  get  a  few  first  feedings  down  from 
some  sheep.  Feed  not  more  than  two 
tablespoon fuls  at  a  time  at  first,  but 
often. 

A  lamb  gets  very  little  at  a  time  from 
its  mother.  Little  lambs  must  be  fed 
during  the  night  if  they  cry  for  it.  After 
two  weeks  feed  more,  and  less  often.  We 
feed  about  six  times  during  the  24  hours. 
Sometimes  lambs  can  be  forced  along  by 
giving  them  milk  from  a  bottle  when  the 
mother  does  not  seem  to  have  enough. 

Last  Winter  I  had  five  at  one  time 
that  I  fed.  I  used  to  wear  a  short  over¬ 
coat  with  pockets  on  either  side  and  I 
would  take  out  three  bottles  of  warm 
milk  and  water  and  sometimes  a  little 
molasses  in  it.  It  was  great  fun  to  see 
those  lambs  look  into  my  pockets  for  the 
bottles  of  milk.  The  bottles  were  small 
not  containing  more  than  one-half  pint. 
These  lambs  I  fed  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  sometimes  not  all  of  them  would 
nurse.  I  believe  conditions  being  as  they 
should  one  would  have  very  few  lambs 
to  feed.  A  sheep  properly  nourished  be¬ 
fore  the  lamb  is  born  should  be  able  to 
feed  the  lamb  herself.  0.  F. 


Cow  Testing  in  Ohio. 

WHEN  we  used  to  stand  up  in  a  row 
at  school  and  spell,  the  prettiest 
girl  was  frequently  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  class.  It  has  been  found  true 
in  the  Salem,  O.,  Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  cow  considered  by  her  own¬ 
er  the  most  likely  has  been  sent  to  “the 
foot.”  The  Babcock  scales  are  void  of 
sentiment  when  it  comes  to  deciding  be¬ 
tween  beauty  and  production.  One  man 
in  this  association  had  six  young  cows, 
three  of  which  he  wished  to  sell.  A  buy¬ 
er  came  and  was  told  to  pick  those  he 
wished.  There  was  no  argument  after 
the  selection ;  he  had  picked  the  ones  the 
owner  was  most  willing  to  part  with. 
Another  had  owned  and  milked  a  cow  for 
seven  years  and  had  decided  to  part  with 
her  if  he  could  get  the  price  of  $65  for 
her.  No  buyer  presented  himself  who 
was  willing  to  risk  it.  He  kept  her  and 
put  her  on  test.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
she  showed  a  net  profit  of  $78.79.  He 
has  changed  his  mind  about  parting  with 
her.  One  man  was  sorry  he  had  gone 
into  the  association.  His  cows  were  poor 
and  he  would  rather  not  have  known  it. 
He  was  attached  to  them  and  did  not 
wish  to  part  with  them.  The  Salem  As¬ 
sociation  is  justly  proud  of  their  record 
and  so  far  as  they  are  second  only  to 
the  Winona  Association  in  the  point  of 
production  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  second  association  organized  in 
Ohio. 

The  why  of  cow-testing  associations  is 
just  plain  common  sense,  Columbiana 
County,  O.,  people  declare,  and  herewith 
is  a  table  that  shows  why  the  farmers’ 
wives  can  afford  to  feed  William  Carey, 
the  tester,  on  chicken,  for  even  the  low¬ 
est  cow  in  the  association  shows  a  profit: 


Salem  Cow  Testing  Association. 


Profit 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

Value  of 

Cost  of 

above 

Milk 

Butterfat 

Product 

Feed 

eo«t  of 

Feed 

Association  Average. 

5780 

268.1 

$92.4.3 

$49.90 

$42.53 

Lowest 

and  Highest  Cow. 

93.32 

443.2 

$154.59 

$67.98 

$86.61 

2859 

133.1 

45.38 

43.54 

1.84 

Highest 

and  Lowest  Herds. 

6911 

356.4 

$122.28 

$56.56 

$65.72 

4272 

189.2 

65.37 

34.35 

31.02 

Highest  Milk 

Yield. 

10802 

337.4 

$118.38 

$52.66 

$75.72 

In  total  profits  column  skim-milk  is 
credited  at  30  cents  per  hundred. 


)  DAIRY  CATTXjE 


Jersey  Cattle 


Keep  Boys  from  Get¬ 
ting  “City  Fever” 

What  are  you  doing  to  keep 
your  boys  on  the  farm?  If 
you  don’t  fur¬ 
nish  them  with 

some  live  interest, 
they  are  sure  to  leave. 
How  about  getting 
some  pure-bred 
Jersey  Cattle? 

Here  is  a  live,  an  interesting,  a 
profitable  outlet  for  their  youthful 
enterprise  and  energy,  that  can  be 
had  right  at  home.  Think  about  it. 
Information  about  Jersey  Cattle 
can  be  procured  free  from 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

20  Jersey  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 


from  yearly  record  Register  of  Merit  darns  and 
cows  on  test.  Their  grandams,  sires  and  grand- 
sires  in  R.of  M.  Also  two  young  hulls  old  enough 
for  service.  Let  us  know  yonr  wants.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.Y. 


FINE  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Large  (at  producers.  Oxford  and  Raleigh  blood. 
CHAS.  F.  TAYLOR,  Breeder,  Southington,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull 

sir  years  old;  kind  and  gentle:  sure  stock  getter; 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stocs.  Also  two  yonng  bulls  ready  for  service; 
solid  color:  from  good  producing  dams. 

L.  G.  Forbes,  -  Manhasset,  hong  Island 

FOR  PRODUCTION- 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  prodneing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


17  mouths  old,  whose  graudam 
Jersey  DUIl  mn(je  804  lbs.  hotter  in  year. 
Price,  *50.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  At  waters,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A  uchenbrain. 
Ho  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  bnyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Wathingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen— Angus 

The  beef  breed  for  Eastern  lands.  Raise 
beef.  Increase  profits  and  fertility  of 
soil.  Reduce  labor  cost.  Cows  and 
heifers  of  choicest  breeding  $100  to  $175, 
Inspection  invited. 

CLARENCE  W.  ECKARDT.  2!  Liberty  St..  New  York 


CHOICE  REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULLS— 
FOR  SALE.  A.  W.  ROOT,  Maulieini,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN 


BULLS,  COWS  AND 
CALVES  FOR  SALE. 


Also  JERSEY  and  GUERNSEY  BULLS.  Write  for  list. 


THIS  WEEK’S  SPECIAL 

A  lino  t-year-old  PERCHERON  STALLION  with  quality 
and  breeding.  $1000.  Come  and  see  him  and  his  colts. 

Tompkins  County  Breeders’  Association,  Tramansbarg ,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


THREE  tuberculin-tested 
thoroughbred  HOLSTEIN 
BULLS,  One  -  Y ear  -  Old. 
thrifty,  vigorous  animals.  One  Thoroughbred 
Berkshire  Hour  farrowed  July  1,  1914.  Exceptionally 
tine  animal.  .Masterpiece  strain  from  prolific  dam  with 
a  record  of  thirty-one  pigs  in  three  litters.  Also 
Four  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs,  eight  weeks  old. 
The  New  York  Stale  Training  School  for  Boys,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS 

10  hulls  and  bull  calve*.  25 young  cows; 
large  producers:  A.  R.  O.  records;  best 
breeding.  5  Heifer  calve*. 

Chas.  A.  Haweil,  Howells,  Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  we*t  New  York  City,  Erie  R.R. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVES 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals,  130  and  upwards. 
Write  ns  before  yon  buy.  fan  spare  a  few  heifers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DILI, HURST  FARM, 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop..  MnimsviNe.  Madison  Co  .  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft 

offer.  THE  6ATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  CUittenanao.  N.  Y. 


Jersey  cattle  meu  contend  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  adequately  to  reimburse  owners  of 
the  dairy  cattle  exhibited  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  for  all  losses  sustained  by 
them  as  a  result  of  the  detention  in 
quarantine.  They  also  believe  that  the 
Government  should  investigate  causes  of 
quarantine,  and  endeavor  to  learn  what 
remedies  and  preventive  measures  can  be 
discovered  and  adopted.  These  have  been 
placet!  in  resolution  form,  and  M.  D. 
Munu,  C.  I.  Hudson,  and  J.  J.  Richard¬ 
son  have  been  appointed  on  committee 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  service  from  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ^ybcs^adcl 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


READY  FOR  SailCEiSMiffi!! 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
barking.  Rest  blood  in  the  land.  Also  votinger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS.  RYE,  N.  Y. 


RflPFFfl  KIP  WITH  A  GOOD  (INK.  On- 

“**"t**a*  garj0  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 

19, 1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings  breed¬ 
ing  and  bnild.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  662 
milk,  31.14  batter  in 7  days.  Price,  only  @500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 


HnUfp  n  Sprvicp  Rii  _Gran<isons  of  Pontiac  korn- 

nomem  oemce  duii  dyke  and  Ki„K  8eKis  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


A  FRESH  GOAT  WANT E0~A  KtSlu,'er' 

GEORGE  W.  GENSEMER,  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  Co..  Pa. 


1A  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  2  year 
IW  old  EAVES  for  Male,  bred  to  Lamb  in  April. 
II.  IS.  COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York 

|  SWINE 

CH ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  I)U ROCS 

&  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 

Woodlynn  Farm  Berkshires^^^^^;],^^ 

John  VV.  Cooper,  _  -  Pineville,  l’a. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FAKIW.lt 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Jf/lf?  C /l  g  fT— Registered  English  Berkshires. 
“  /-*«-■_  Fancy  stock  and  price  low. 

WIGTON  FARMS,  Avonia,  Erie  Co.,  l'a. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  II.  It.  HA  KP  ENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fa^  i^rks'hTrl^ 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Rorlrchira  RAArc — 8  sows  5  to  6  months  old. 
DClKSIlirt,  BUaio  Guernsey  bull  calf,  3  months 
old.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  1.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

Young,  strong,  thoroughbred,  registered  stock;  grazing 
practiced  throughout  the  year.  Price  Ten  Dollur*. 
Address  Rolling  Hill  Farm,  East  Norwich,  L.I. 

MOVING  SALE  BERKSHIRES — Two  choice,  smooth, 
m  healthy,  big  mature  sows  Long  bodied.  Well 
marked.  P rotn ie r-Lon gf e llow  blood.  Bred  to  Mas 
terpiece  boar.  Must  bo  disposed  of  before  moving 
$45  aud  $(I0  to  seU  quickly.  Old  Landing  Firms,  Milliboro.  Delaware 

BERKSHIRES 

Forty  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  the  fumous 
Bi  vnls  M  ii|estlo  Boy  14i>407.  These  are  of  the  best 
type  and  Individuality,  Write  for  priees. 
TOMPKINS  FA  WM,  i-«  1, AN  SHALE.  PA. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow.  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows,  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct 

0. 1.  G.’s  &  CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  gilts  and  Spring  pigs.  At  8  weeks.  $10  each: 
$18  pair;  $25,  trio  with  eerlificates.  Choice  Fall  gilts 

each?  rJ5  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bel  Irate,  New  York 

Dogs  and.  Ferrets 

Pfll  1  IF  PIIP^-th®  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 

vULLIC  rUrO  hounds.  NELSON'S.  Grove  Cily.  Pa. 

AIRFRAI  FPIIPS  fronl  registered  stock.  HOLLIS 
AinCUALC  rura  KENNELS.  Halladay,  East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

FnyhnnnH  Piin«-^8n<iie8  All  ready  to  hunt. 

rujnuunu  rups  FIELDFOXHOUND KENNELS,  Somers,  Conn 

AIREDALE  puppy  FOR  SALE.  One  male. 
**  Pedigreed.  Six  months  old,  @15.00. 

1’.  S.  KIGG,  K.D.  2  Mystic,  Conn, 

IIAD  I  only  one  AIREDALE  1  would  not  sell 
n  him.  PEDIGREED  PUPS  FOR  SALE. 
W.  A.  Lowber,  Burlington,  N.  .J. 

DAIILY  CATTLE 

rnn  fll  C  thorough rrki>  shorthorn  bull.  ; 
run  ORLh  months  old.  IRA  J.  1’AKDY,  Cai&nova,  Vi 

A  CHOICE  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Born  Oct.  1, 1914.  Sire,  The  King  of  Butter  Kings  10th, 
whose  sires  in  first  3  generations  have  364  A.  R.  O. 
daughters.  His  granddam  is  Pontiac  Rag  Apple,  the 
$8000.00  cow.  Her  sire  is  the  great  TRANSMITTING 
Pontiac  Korndyke,  whose  son.  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
sired  the  44-pound  cow.  You  will  have  to  speak  quick 
for  this  one.  F.  H.  WOOD,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

The  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  good  one  is  more  than 
half,  l.et  us  supply  the  better  half  of  your  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  herd.  We  have  nine  princely  individ¬ 
uals— 6  weeks  to  0  months  old — at  present  available 
for  the  purpose.  Priced  to  self.  Heifers  sold. 
Inspection  invited.  Terms,  >2  cash;  balance  to  suit. 
Will  also  sell  twelve  heifer  calves. 

MOHKGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Is  Holstein  heifer  and  hull  calves . $15  each 

Express  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  five. 

Registered  bull  calves . $35  to  $50  each 

5  bulls  ready  for  service . $100  to  $200  each 

7cowa  with  records  of  over  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  day* 
1  18-lb.  2  year  old.  1  14-lb.  2  year  old,  and  our  ’ierd 

sire,  with  6  A.  R.  O.  daughters  for . $4,000 

25  yearlings  and  2  year  olds  for . $35  a  head 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

East  River  grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

76  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 

50  cows  duo  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 

40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 

WE  TUBERCULIN K  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NE«ESfS 

Your  Time  4 i  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Spring*,  Vt. 

HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Silo  Problems 


The  Square  Silo. 

Mr.  John  Gould  discusses  homemade 
wooden  silos  in  reply  to  query  of  J.  T.  S. 
I  would  not  criticise  Mr.  Gould’s  article, 
hut  would  add  a  few  details  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  who  wish  to  build  a  square  silo. 
The  size  is  optional  with  the  builder. 

No  square  corners  must  be  left,  as  the 
silage  will  not  pack  well  in  them  and 
will  spoil,  so  we  have  what  we  call  the 
“corner  pieces”  cut  at  the  mill  on  a  sort 
of  circle,  something  like  the  cut  shown 
below,  to  allow  the  sheathing  to  come  in 
place.  Not  so  much  space  is  needed  be¬ 
tween  corner  and  circular  corner-piece  as 
here  shown;  just  sufficient  to  let  the 
sheathing  come  around  well  is  all  that 
is  required.  If  an  octagon  corner  is  left 


the  sheathing  may  be  put  on  so  it  looks 
right,  but  when  filled  and  settled  the  pres¬ 
sure  will  most  surely  open  it. 

In  construction  lay  the  first  set  of 
girths  on  the  wall  with  corners  well 
spiked,  then  spike  on  the  corner-piece 
after  putting  a  two-inch  block  under  the 
low  end  to  level  it  up.  Then  stand  a 
good,  straight,  2x4  piece  in  each  corner, 
plumbed  and  well  stayed.  This  serves  as 
a  guide  so  you  have  no  more  plumbing  to 
do  until  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  2x4 
pieces,  when  you  can  proceed  as  before 
setting  other  2x4  pieces  on  top  of  those 
already  up,  as  high  as  you  wish  to  go. 

For  spacing  simply  cut  a  2x4  or  2x8 
for  each  corner,  the  proper  length,  and 
proceed  with  the  next  set  of  horizontal 
girths.  However,  these  spacing  blocks 
must  be  well  secured  with  nails  and 
spikes.  The  spacing  should  be  rather 
close  at  the  bottom,  say  18  inches  and 
can  be  gradually  widened  to  three  feet 
or  more  at  the  top.  The  bottom  12  or 
15  feet  catches  most  of  the  stress.  Where 
the  spacing  is  too  close  for  getting  in 
and  out  cut  out  each  alternate  girth  four 
inches  wider  than  you  want  the  door  space, 
and  put  in  “headers”  well  spiked  and  toe- 
nailed.  Remember  the  inside  is  the  face 
side  of  the  work,  and  must  be  kept 
plumb.  The  2x4  pieces  in  the  corners 
will  take  care  of  this  so  far  as  the  main 
frame  is  concerned,  whether  the  lumber 
has  been  sized  or  not,  but  in  putting  on 
the  circular  corner-pieces  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  them  plumb  over  each 
other. 

Start  the  sheathing  plumb  at  one  side 
of  door  space,  and  go  right  around  to  the 
other  side.  And  here  I  offer  a  suggestion 
which  may  be  an  advantage;  viz.,  do  not 
“break  joints”  with  sheathing,  but  pro¬ 
cure  it  of  proper  length  so  two  or  even 
three  lengths  will  just  reach  to  the  top. 
Figure  the  spacing  of  horizontal  girths 
to  these  lengths;  then  when  the  sheath¬ 
ing  rots  around  or  near  the  bottom,  which 
will  be  the  first  place  to  rot.  take  off  the 
lower  sheathing  and  replace  it  with  new. 

You  can  make  the  doors  to  fit  in  tight 
but  a  much  cheaper  way  and  a  good  way 
is  to  cut  the  matched  lumber  three  inch¬ 
es  longer  than  the  width  of  door  space, 
put  them  together  in  any  convenient 
widths  with  cleats  on  the  back  no  thicker 
than  sheathing  boards,  so  the  cleats  will 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  horizontal 
girths,  then  set  them  up  as  you  fill  the 
silo,  letting  the  groove  in  second  door  set 
over  the  tongue  in  first  door,  and  so  on. 
lapping  1%-inch  on  each  side  of  door 
space.  Now  give  the  inside  about  two 
good  coats  of  linseed  oil  and  repeat  every 
year  or  two.  You  may  now  sheath  the 
outside,  but  I  would  not  make  it  too 
tight;  say  rough  sheathing  without  bat¬ 
tens,  so  as  to  give  the  outside  of  inner 
sheathing  a  chance  to  dry  out.  Made  this 
way  no  lateral  bracing  is  needed  provid¬ 


ed  it  is  12  feet  or  more  square  and  not 
over  ;»C>  feet  high.  ARTHUR  L.  REEVE. 
Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 


Trouble  With  Silage. 

10  filled  our  silo  last  Fall  with  green 
corn,  full  of  sap.  We  considered 
it  in  A-l  condition  for  silage.  In 
feeding  it  out  we  find  moldy  chunks  all 
through  it.  It  is  half  fed  out  now  and  is  ; 
as  moldy  in  the  center  as  it  was  on  the 
top  or  near  the  edges.  What  is  the 

probable  cause  of  this?  R.  it.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

For  some  reason  not  yet  apparently 
clear,  there  is  a  noticeable  complaint  this 
Winter  nearly  all  over  the  silo  territory 
of  the  Northern  States,  about  the 
“strange  behavior"  of  silage  the  present 
Winter;  more  decay,  moldy  places,  “pink 
rot”  spots,  and  silage  spoiling  on  the  sur¬ 
face  faster  between  feedings.  From  re¬ 
ports  from  all  sections,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  agreement  among  the  ob¬ 
servers.  What  is  affirmed  by  one  report, 
is  contradicted  by  the  next.  Last  year 
was  peculiar  in  its  prolonged  dry  weath¬ 
er,  and  corn  made  its  growth  actually 
after  August  15.  This  would  cause  a 
field  of  corn  to  have  conditions  of  differ¬ 
ent  maturity,  and  hence  the  “heating  up” 
would  not  be  uniform  through  the  mass. 
Failure  in  uniform  spreading  in  the  silo 
so  that  there  would  be  heavy  and  light 
masses  not  properly  mixed,  might  be  a 
cause  of  “pink  spots.”  Where  distribu¬ 
ters  are  used  instead  of  forks  to  scat¬ 
ter  the  silage,  there  is  little  complaint  of 
mold,  or  spots,  provided  the  silage  was 
not  too  dry,  or  on  the  other  hand  too  im¬ 
mature.  Lack  of  moisture  was  assigned 
as  the  principal  cause,  which  could  be 
remedied  by  running  a  stream  of  water 
into  the  blower  when  cutting.  1‘oor 
tramping,  too  much  in  one  place  and  al¬ 
lowing  this  “pocket”  to  be  filled,  and  thus 
covered  over,  and  get  little  tramping  with 
the  next  layer;  better  have  the  silage  well 
scattered,  and  let  the  next  load  of  a  ton 
or  so  do  the  settling,  than  poor  treading. 
The  strange  part  is  that  this  silage  trou¬ 
ble  is  not  confined  to  beginners,  but  is 
prevalent  with  those  who  have  been  put¬ 
ting  up  silage  for  years,  with  heretofore 
good  success.  Nor  is  any  style  or  kind 
of  a  silo  worse  or  better  than  another. 
No  one  has  discovered  the  peculiar  germ 
that  causes  the  mold  or  whether  it  is  or 
not  poisonous.  One  farmer  lays  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  blower  pipe  choking  ta  little 
now  and  them  forming  a  lump  which  is 
not  broken  up  in  scattering,  and  holds 
its  content  of  air,  and  hence  is  not  acted 
upon  in  the  heating  process  and  so  the 
molds.  If  this  is  so,  more  uniform  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  machine,  and  less  forcing  of 
big  bundles  under  the  knives.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  after  21)  years  of  experience, 
that  mold  in  silage  is  caused  by  one  of 
three  things,  or  all  in  combination:  corn 
of  different  degrees  of  maturity,  caused 
by  long  drought,  late  growth  not  well 
mixed  in  packing,  and  deficient  moisture. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 


Improving  Old  Silo. 

N  1888  I  built  a  square  silo  in  my 
barn.  For  the  last  few  years  silage 
has  not  kept  well.  What  shall  I  re- 
l:ne  it  with?  I  have  sand  and  gravel, 
also  lumber,  yellow  oak,  white  oak,  chest¬ 
nut  and  pine.  The  covers  are  broken  2% 
feet,  across.  Or  should  I  build  a  new  one, 
hollow  wall  concrete,  outside  the  barn. 
12r80?  How  much  cement  will  it  take? 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.  G.  V.  P. 

It  would  seem  that  a  silo  built  28 
years  ago,  and  in  use  ever  since,  should 
be  given  its  time,  and  give  place  to  a 
new  one  of  some  kind.  If  the  frame  of 
this  silo  is  still  sound,  it  can  be  very 
cheaply  relined,  possibly  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  present  lining.  I  opine  the  trou¬ 
ble  now  with  the  silo  is  imperfect  match¬ 
ing  of  the  lumber,  and  the  admittance  of 
more  or  less  air,  which  a  new  covering 
would  prevent.  The  lumber,  you  mention' 
would  be  good,  if  fairly  well  seasoned. 
Our  old  silo  was  relined,  first  putting  on 
heavy  building  paper — the  tarred  kind — ■ 
and  then  covering  with  fairly  good  pine 
flooring,  then  painting  with  gas  tar 
thinned  with  gasoline.  There  are  so 
many  good  silos  on  the  market,  one  can 
hardly  go  amiss  in  buying,  whether  of 
wood  or  hollow  brick.  If  the  latter,  be 
sure  that  it  is  amply  reinforced  with 
concealed  rod  steel  hoops.  J.  n. 


The  survival 
of  the  fittest 

HPRIED  in  the  furnace  of  competition  and  subjected 
*  to  the  test  of  years  of  practical  use  on  nearly 
2,000,000  farms  the  world  over,  the  De  Laval  has 
proved  its  overwhelming  superiority  to  all  other  cream 
separators. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  as  many  makes  of  fac¬ 
tory  as  of  farm  separators,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
De  Laval  has  had  this  field  almost  to  itself,  98  per  cent 
of  the  cream  separators  in  use  by  creamerymen  and  mar¬ 
ket  milk  dealers  to-day  being  of  the  De  Laval  make. 

It  h  as  taken  the  inexperienced  farmer  a  little  longer 
to  sort  the  true  from  the  untrue,  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  in  the  maze  of  conflictory  catalog  and  local  dealer 
separator  claims,  but  year  by  year  the  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  farm  separator  buyers  is  reaching  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  creameryman — that  the  De  Laval 
is  the  only  cream  separator  they  can  afford  to  buy  or  use. 

Many  other  cream  separators  have  come  into  the  lime¬ 
light  of  publicity  for  a  few  short  months  or  a  few  short 
years,  claiming  to  be  “as  good  as”  or  “cheaper”  than  the 
De  Laval,  but  their  users  have  sooner  or  later  found 
them  lacking  in  some  one  respect  or  another,  and  even 
wdiere  a  few'  have  seemingly  done  well  their  users  have 
come  to  learn  that  the  De  Laval  was  a  still  better 
machine. 

The  unfit  or  the  less  fit  cannot  possibly  survive  for  long 
in  separators  or  anything  else.  Think  of  all  the  sepa¬ 
rators  you  used  to  see  advertised  so  extravagantly  in 
your  favorite  farm  papers.  Where  are  they  now?  Why 
do  you  seldom,  if  at  all,  see  their  names  mentioned? 
Simply  because  the  fittest  must  survive  and  the  others 
must  fall  out  of  the  race. 

The  De  Laval  has  triumphed  over  all  other  separators, 
and  its  supremacy  is  now  almost  as  firmly  established 
in  farm  as  in  factory  separators  because  its  separating 
system,  design  and  construction  are  essentially  different 
from  and  superior  to  other  separators. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  aaking  explains  and  illus¬ 
trates  these  differences.  A  De  Laval  machine,  to  be  had  on 
test  or  trial  from  the  nearest  local  De  Laval  agent,  does  so  better 
still.  If  you  dor’t  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply  write 
the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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Chr.  Hansen’s 

Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  making  on  the  farm.  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 
STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

For  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  ™ 


ittle  Falls 
i  ew  York 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  n/|A|f 
as  good  ns  new.  Save  money  be-  DUvn 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  __  __ 
Write  for  onr  big  free  book  tell-  EDCE 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  thev  ■ 
pay.  Empire  M»b.  Co.,  80x79s Quinsy,  II?, 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!] 

A  A  ■  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

Nh  ■■  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running! 

U)  f  CL  easy  cleaning,  close  sKim- 
*  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  . 
larger  sizes  up  to  &  1-2  shown  hen 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct- from -factory"  offer. 

Luy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


MOLASSES  for 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  -  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  set  a  quirk 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Set  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  State  of  Arizona 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  March  4, 
from  the  decision  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Arizona  anti-alien  employment  law, 
against  which  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
protested  as  a  violation  of  treaty  rights. 
Three  federal  circuit  judges  sitting  as  a 
district  court  to  expedite  consideration  of 
the  law  held  it  to  be  unconstitutional  at 
San  Francisco  on  January  7.  The  law 
provided  that  when  any  employer  had 
more  than  five  men  SO  per  cent,  of  them 
had  to  be  American  citizens. 

Attorney-General  W.  L.  Martin  of  Al¬ 
abama  filed  an  application  at  Mobile  in 
the  Law  and  Equity  Court,  March  4.  for 
an  injunction,  against,  the  Mobile  Item 
Publishing  Company^  publishing  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  to  restrain  it  from  publishing 
advertisements  of  any  liquor  concerns'  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  any  alcoholic  stim¬ 
ulants.  including  whiskey,  gin,  wine, 
brandy  or  beer,  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
liquor  advertising  laws  passed  recently 
by  the  State  Legislature. 

March  0  wireless  calls  from  the  French 
steamer  La  Touraine,  from  New  York  for 
Havre,  announced  that  she  was  on  fii-e 
about  400  miles  west  of  the  Irish  coast. 
The  Holland  American  Line  steamer  Rot¬ 
terdam  and  several  British  vessels  an¬ 
swered  the  call  for  help,  and  the  Rotter¬ 
dam  convoyed  the  burning  steamer  to 
port,  while  the  crew  fought  the  fire. 
There  was  a  small  passenger  list  on 
board,  and  a  cargo  that  included  arms 
and  ammunition.  La  Touraine  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  rescue  of  passengers 
from  the  burning  Volturno  in  October-, 
1013. 

Carl  Ruroede,  a  German-American 
shipping  clerk  who  was  indicted  for  pro- 
ciu-iug  fraudulent  passports,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  at  New  York,  March  8,  to  thi-ee 
years  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary.  The 
judge  in  sentencing  him  intimated  that 
the  sentence  was  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
Ruroede,  while  a  party  to  the  conspiracy, 
did  not  personally  forge  the  passports. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  closed  to 
all  but  the  lighter  draft  ships  by  an¬ 
other  slide  of  earth  from  the  top  of  the 
Culebra  Cut,  at  a  point  north  of  Gold 
Hill.  A  further  slide  is  probable,  but  no 
serious  tie-up  is  expected.  The  px-esent 
channel  is  sufficient  for  navigation  by 
ships  with  a  draft  of  twenty  feet. 

A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  for  woman  suffrage  was  defeated  by 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives, 
March  G,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  32.  The  reso¬ 
lution  needed  94  votes  to  pass  under  the 
two-thirds  rule. 

Four  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion, 
March  6,  in  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Com¬ 
pany's  plant  at  Haskell,  N.  J.  Two 
blending  houses  were  torn  up,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  four  men  were  blown  to 
shreds. 

March  7  it  was  stated  that  the  death 
list  from  the  recent  mine  explosion  at 
Hinton,  W.  Va.,  was  90;  47  men  were 
rescued  on  that  date,  after  being  impris¬ 
oned  four  days  and  nights  without  food 
or  drink. 


,  A  jury  was  selected,  March  8.  in  the 
United.  States  District  Court  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  try  Donn  M.  Roberts,  Mayor  of 
Terre  Haute,  and  27  others  who  are 
charged  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
federal  government  through  corrupting 
the  election  of  November  3,  3914,  in 
Terre  Haute. 

The  Supreme  Court,  speaking  through 
the  Chief  Justice,  denied,  March  8,  the 
appeal  taken  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
the  case  of  John  B.  Gaskill  against  the 
Forest  Home  Cemetery  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  has  become  historical.  Gas- 
kill  is  a  negro  who  purchased  a  lot  in 
the  cemetery,  but  was  denied  permission 
to  bury  a  member  of  his  family  there  by 
the  trustees  of  the  cemetery  after  they 
made  the  discovery  that  .the  purchaser 
was  a  negro.  A  bill  for*  thqi  relief  of  Gas- 
kill  passed  the  Illinois  Legislature  some 
years  ago,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor 
on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General. 
The  case  was  dismissed  by  Chief  Justice 
White  on  the  ground  that  no  Federal 
question  was  involved  in  the  judgment 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  which  found  against  Gaskill. 

Fire  destroyed  the  upper  three  floors 
of  the  five-story  loft  building  running 
from  35  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  through 
to  24  Bridge  Street,  near  the  Custom 
House,  March  11.  The  thi-ee  floors  were 
occupied  by  Hugo  Loewi,  a  dealer  in 
hops.  The  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
building,  occupied  by  George  Hart,  a 
cheese  commission  merchant,  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  damage  from  water.  The  loss 
was  placed  at  $50,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— In  Finch, 
Ontario,  Canada,  a  free  four-weeks’ 
course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  for 
farmers’  sons  ran  during  the  month  of 
February.  The  purpose  was  to  give  in¬ 
struction,  by  lqctui-es,  lantern  slides,  and 
trips  to  nearby  stock  farms,  on  “the  basic 
principles  of  the  sciences  underlying  the 
common  farm  practices.”  Soils  and  un¬ 
der-drainage,  botany,  insects  and  fungus 
diseases,  horticulture,  marketing  and  co¬ 
operation,  bookkeeping,  and  farm  manage¬ 
ment  were  the  subjects  of  the  lectures. 

A  tour  of  the  market  district,  to  enable 
the  delegates  to  see  at  first  hand  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  farm  products  are 
sold  and  stored,  was  arranged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Federation  for  Rural 
Progress,  held  at  Boston,  March  5.  A 
visit  to  wholesale  milk  plants  was  an¬ 
other  feature.  President  Richard  M. 
Bowen,  of  Providence,  Ii.  I.,  presided  at 
the  meeting.  Among  the  topics  consid¬ 
ered  were  State  and  county  policies  for 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  coun¬ 
try  life,  organization  of  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  and  methods  of  distributing  farm 
products.  Those  on  the  programme  for 
addresses  included  Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  Sumner  R.  Baker,  county  agent  for 
Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  and 
Prof.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  continues  to 
appeal-,  a  recent  outbreak  at  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  causing  the  destruction  of  a  fa¬ 


mous  herd  of  prize  cattle.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  is  taking  great 
precautions  to  avoid  infection.  The 
Pennsylvania  quarantine,  which  forbids 
the  passage  of  live  stock,  cuts  off  living 
Western  animals  from  transmission  to  ad¬ 
joining  States. 

Florists  in  Ohio  are  being  seriously 
hampered  by  a  State  law  compelling  own¬ 
ers  of  steam  plants  to  put  them  in  charge 
of  licensed  operators  if  the  boilers  are  30- 
horsepower  or  larger.  A  horsepower 
means,  according  to  State  law.  12  square 
feet  of  heating  surface.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  operator  develops  this  horse¬ 
power  by  the  300  pounds  of  pressure  re¬ 
quired  or  whether  he  runs  his  boiler  at 
only  one  pound  of  pressure.  It  is  held, 
apparently,  that  a  30-horsepower  boiler 
run  at  low  pressure  is  a  dangerous  thing 
and  must  be  in  the  charge  of  a  licensed 
operatoi-,  while  a  29-horsepower  boiler 
operated  at  the  highest  pi-essui-e  possible 
can  be  run  by  anyone.  This  law  has  been 
in  force  about  14  years,  but  was  not  en¬ 
forced  in  the  case  of  greenhouse  boilers 
until  about  three  years  ago.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  dull  times  compelled  a  number 
of  factories  to  close  down,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  steam  operators  lost  their  jobs. 
Since  that  time  almost  every  owner  of 
steam-heated  greenhouses  in  and  near  To¬ 
ledo  has  been  told  to  put  on  licensed  men. 
Florists  say  these  men  know  nothing  of 
greenhouse  temperatures  and  are  useless 
for  their  work.  All  boilers  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  are  inspected,  or  supposed  to  be 
inspected,  either  by  the  State  or  by  cer¬ 
tain  i-eliable  insurance  companies.  The 
insurance  companies  do  not  specify  that 
their  boilers  shall  be  openited  by  licensed 
men.  If  those  inspections  are  properly 
and  conscientiously  made,  it  is  held  that 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  with  the  low 
pressure  carried  in  greenhouse  boilers. 
Some  growers  have  fii-ed  their  own  boil- 
ers  for  many  years  and  have  built  up  a 
comfortable  business,  but  not  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  construction  of  other 
types  of  boilers,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  do  their  own  firing.  The  Toledo  Flor¬ 
ists’  Flub  and  the  Toledo  Market  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  are  working  to  secure 
a  more  rational  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

OBITUARY— Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Bes- 
sey,  professor  of  botany  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln,  died  of  heart  trouble  on  Feb. 
25.  ^  Born  in  Milton,  O.,  on  May  21, 
1845,  he  graduated  from  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  pursued  post  grad¬ 
uate  studies  at  Harvard  under  Prof.  Asa 
Gray.  In  1879  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  from  State  University  of  Ohio 
where  he  lectui-ed  as  botanist  from  1870 
to  1884.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Nebraska  where  he 
occupied  the  position  of  chief  botanist 
during  the  last  nine  years.  He  was  dean 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  from  1884  to  1888,  and 
for  a  second  term  in  1895-1909.  He  was 
appointed  State  botanist  in  1893,  i-esign- 
ing  that  position  in  1897,  and  was  editor 
of  the  A  Mercian  Naturalist  between  1880 
and  1897.  He  taught  for  40  years. 
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WhaGks 

at  the 

Manun 

double  cylinder  and 
do  the  trick.  The 
atea  the  manure 
e  second  cylinder  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  job.  It  is  then  thrown  on  the 
distributor  which  spreads  It  evenly  over  a 
space  seven  feet  wide . 

NISC  Q 

TheNew  Idea  w# 

the  Forty  Feature  Spreader.  Low  down  for 
easy  loading.  Easily  operated  by  two  levers. 
Steel  bottom  sills  and  other  thorough  bracing 
insure  stability.  Chain  drive — no  gears  to  break, 
Btrip  or  freeze.  Can  be  loaded  full  capacity — 
no  clogging. 

We  guarantee  the  Nisco  for  one  year  against 
breakage  from  any  cause,  even  carelessness. 

We  guarantee  it  to  bo  of  the  best  material  and 
workmanship  and  to  do  everything  we  claim  for  it. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

and  if  he  does  not  handle  ft  write  us  for  free 
catalog  and  name  of  nearest  Nisco  dealer. 
Hear  the  wonderful  NISCO  story  before  you 
spend  your  money. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists  • 

187  First  St.  COLDWATER,  O 


HARRIS 


governor 

PULLEY 


Costs  half — does  better  work.  Automatic — noi 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  sep-  I 
slowly,  increases  speed  gradually,  off-  I 
sets  jerk  of  engine.  Prolongs  life  of  | 
separator.  Pays  for  Itself  in  a  season. 
Warranted  for  life.  If  not  at  dealer’s, 
scud  $5.90  for  complete  pulley. 

AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

405  Caswell  Bids.  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


Try  Them  30  Days  Before  You  Pay 


V  LOOK!  Read  About  Our 
r  BIG  INCUBATOR  BARGAIN 

Here’s  a  dandy  incubator  and 
brooder,  both  gal- 
^^P^^^^^avanized  iron,  only 


NO  DEPOSIT— NO  C.  0.  0.— NO  PAPERS  TO  SIGN 


You  don’t  have  to  even  make  a  bank  deposit.  ..  . . , . „„vCluC! 

that  cost  you  more  by  mail  than  they  do  at  home,  but  we  can  save  you  money  on 
every  factory  line  we  offer.  We  guarantee  every  purchase  in  addition  to  showing 
you  the  article  you  select— let  you  take  it  home  and  try  it  out — pay  if  satisfactory. 


walls,  deep  egg  tray  and  nursery,  copper 
tank  and  boiler,  thermostat,  egg  tester  and 
thermometer  Brooder  has  ventilator,  hot 

air  heat,  warm  hover  curtain.  Greatest  outfit  on 
the  market  at  the  price.  Both  $9. 45.  Sco  and 
try  30  day.  before  yoa  pay.  Write  for  catalog. 


C  ATM-' 


Try  This  ’10^  Harness 
30  Days 

-  (1  J!  Give  It  any  fair  teat 
I  that  you  would  give 
/_  j  /  any  harness.  W  e 

I  ■  ■  -  /  V'vT?»L  know  it  would  cost 
\\ol  1  you  $6  to  $8  more  to 
Ret  as  Rood.  Full 
L/  lie  description  on  this 
Mf  A  "  and  double  harness 
I,  *•”  Jl  v\  in  our  bi*f,  new  cata- 
CJ  ^  log.  Write  for  it. 


Metal  Roofing  Prices 
Reduced  sSK.*“S2i* 

until  you  see  it — examine  it  t 
—test  it— even  pot  it  on  A 
your  roof  if  you  wish.  We  M 
are  willing  to  prove  its 
value  and  worth  in  any  - 
way  that  is 

fair  and  ■ 

square . 

Write  us 
for  samples 

and  ‘  m 

estimates 


Work  This  Uniio  Gasoline  Engine 

Ofl  Yoadon’tnoed  toJL  ° 

OU  UaVS  £ay  a  dollar  halvf  ^ 


ORVES  CO 


THE  GOODS 
BEFORE 

YOU  RAY 


537£ 

tad  up 


Drive 

This  Buggy  30  Days  Before 


Y  Oil  Pay  “"Give  it  the  tests  we  re  com - 
*  /  mend— on  any  buggy  we  ship 


pay  morethan  wo  ask  you  for  any  joi 
we  Bat.  The  teat  shown  is  one  of  th 
niost  rigid  that  can  be  given  a  buggy 


uc  uivuii  u  uuxgy. 

ifivery  buggy  guaranteed  for  3  years, 
xrom  date  of  purchase.  Write  for 
log  and  pick  out  the  on©  you  want  to  trv. 


to  try 


Yoadon’tnoed  to 
a  dollar  only 

oline  to  tryTtontT  1ES 
it  show  yoa  its  value. 

We  guarantee 

engine  5  years. _ 

lT-2  h.p.  to  12  h.p.. 

The  engine  shown  V 
1 1-2  h.p. 

Price .. ..( 

$27.75 1 

«nd 
op. 


Paint  Before  You  Pay 

See how 
UNITO 
PAINT 
I  goes  on. 
,  Get  your 
painter's 
opinion. 
See  bow 
it  dries, 
examine 
the  work 
before 
you  send 
us  one  cent.  We  quote  barn 
and  silo  paint  at  only 

gallon 

OiJv  Others  in  propsrtiMI 


WIRE  FENCE 

See  it  before  you  pay— if  not 
all  O.  K.  and  satisfactory  both 
as  to  quality  and  price  you 
don’t  have  to  keep  it  or  pay  us 
a  penny.  Style  shown 

i11%c  per  rod  and  up 

T 


A  Roll 

Rubber  or 
Sand  Finish 


Ready  Roofing 

See  before  yoa  pay — give  it  our  six  sure  tests  forquaXity.  This 
is  an  unheard  of  price  for  roofing  of  this  kind.  It’s  water¬ 
proof,  windproof  and  leakproof.  State  kind  of  roofing  you 
want  to  put  on  and  we  will  not  only  send  samples,  but  will 
ship  roofing  before  you  pay  us  a  penny— let  you  see  it  and 
test  it  before  you  pay. 


Fill  Out  The  Coupon  TODAY 

We  offer  builders  and  farmers  the  greatest  opportunity  to  get  quality  goods  at  a  big 
saving— m  many  cases  less  than  dealers  pay  in  quantity  lots.  You  don’t  risk  a 
penny  till  you  have  seen  the  article  you  order.  We  take  your  word,  leave  it  all  to 
you.  ill  out  the  coupon;  get  our  book— learn  about  "The  New  Way  to  Buy  by 
Maxi.  Let  us  show  you  the  many  ways  you  can  save  money,  time  and  expense. 

GEO.  A.  BOTTGER,  Pros. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  gyiS^Bo'8Sn* 


Geo.  A.  Boltger,  Pres.,  THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

529  Unito4  Factories  Bid*..  Clsv.laad,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Pleue  Mind  me  your  bier  Factories  catalog  to  "see  and  try 
the  goods  before  1  pay.”  1  have  placed  mi  X  before  the  articles  that  I  am 
interested  in. 

□  UNITO  Electric  Light  Outfits  □  UNITO  Paints 

□  UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  □  UNITO  Wall  Board 

□  UNITO  Farm  Implements  □  UNITO  Harness 

□  UNITO  Cream  Separators  □  UNITO  Power  Washers 

□  UNITO  Sewing  Machines  □  UNITO  Incubators 

□  UNITO  Gasoline  Engines  □  UNITO  Fence 

□  UNITO  Ready  Roofing  □  UNITO  Vehicles 

□  UNITO  Stoves  and  Ranges 

A fame . 

Town  . . County . . 

R.F.  D. . State . . 
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Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World’s  Best 


Roofing 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof — Lasts 
as  long  as  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cer.se  when  on  co  you  have  laid 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Koofing.  Cost  per 
square  lowest  ever  made.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau¬ 
tiful  in  appearance.  Reduces 
cost  of  fire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 


nek 

Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards Reo 
Steel  Shingle.  Grip- Lock  Roofing, 

Pressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding.etc.. ab¬ 
solutely  rust-proof.  Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

HOW  TO  TEST 

GALVANIZING 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel , 
bend  it  back  and  forth  Eeveral 
times,  hammeritdowneaehtime. 

You  will  bo  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  galvanizing  with  your 
fingernail.  Apply  thistestto Ed¬ 
wards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing— you’ll  find  no  flaking. 

Interlocking  Device  Edward*  Patent 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or  "ttrip-Eock” 
Breaking.  Protects  Nail  Holes— nails  are  driven 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.  No  special  tools  or 
experience  needed  to  lay— anyone  I 
can  do  the  work— lay  over  old  [ 
shingles  if  you  wish. 

garage$69^2 

Lowest  price  ever  mado^^ 
on  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Gar¬ 
ages.  Set  up  any  place.  Postal 
brings  64-page  free  catalog.  Size: 

10  feet  wide,  14  feet  long. 

Reo  Steel  Shingles 

Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  n  build¬ 
ing  you  have  in  mind  there  Is 
a  stylo  EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  need. 


Freight  Prepaid 


Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Greatest  roofing 
proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you  and  save 
you  all  In-between  dealers'  profits.  Wo  cannot  quote 
prices  hero  but  if  you  will  Bend  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  {5^"' 

to  you  that  our  prices  r. re  lowest 
ever  made  for  World’s  Best 
Roofing.  Postal  brings  Free 
Samples,  Prices  and  Roofing 
Book  No.  87S 

The  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co., 

323-373  Pike  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Are  the  Largest  Makers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Prepares 
A  Perfect  Seed 


Bed 


on  Fal!  or  Spring 
Plowing 

THE  COULTERS  cut,  crush  and 
pulverize  lumps  and  clods,  leaving: 
a  leveled  surface  finely  mulched 
to  seeding:  depth, with  a  compact  under¬ 
soil.  The  air  spaces  are  eliminated, 
insuring:  plant  roots  a  proper  medium 
for  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Man¬ 
ure  and  stubble  plowed  under  are  left 
underneath  to  nourish  plant  roots. 
Sizes  from  3  to  17%  ft.  cutting  width. 
For  one  to  four  horses. 

All  Steel —  Light  Draft 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

DUANE  H.  NASH.  Inc. 

379  Division  Ave„  Millington,  N.  J. 


No.  23 


6%  Ft.  Wide 


Low  Steel  Wheels 

Save  Work  and  Money 


Put  them  on  your  old  running 
get  a  complel 
Handy  Wagon. 


mg  gear 

or  get  a  complete  Low  -  Wheel 


Steel  Wheels  and  handy  wagons 
Bnve  high  lifts,  prevent  rutting  fields 
and  roads,  are  30  to  60%  lighter  draft, 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  spokes  and 
rims  never  loosen.  Write  now  for  il¬ 
lustrated  free  book.  Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


FOOD  VALUE,  OF  SOY  BEANS. 

AN  interesting  and,  as  we  think,  highly 
successful  experiment  which  we  have 
tried  recently,  and  for  which  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  responsible,  is  the  use  of 
Soy  beans  for  food.  Lentils  had  been 
one  of  our  most  valued  meat  substitutes, 
but  when  they  went  up  some  months  since 
to  twice  their  former  price,  and,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  this  misfortune,  occurred  our 
first  Soy  bean  crop,  the  resourceful  hus¬ 
bandman  and  the  housewife  with  the 
empty  jar  in  her  cupboard,  were  equally 
prompt  in  seizing  upon  the  moment  for 
experiment. 

We  knew  that  the  Japanese  habitually 
use  Soy  beans  .us  food,  and  we  found  in 
the  English  notes  accompanying  a  Jap¬ 
anese  book  called  “The  Useful  Plants  of 
Japan.”  the  following  interesting  but  un¬ 
enlightening  facts :  “They  are  used  to 
make  miso  (a  kind  of  sauce  with  solid 
consistency),  cakes.  *  *  *  shoyu 

(bean  sauce),  and  yuba  (a  kind  of  food). 
The  mamenoko  (bean  flour)  is  made  of 
the  beans  and  is  eaten  with  dango,”  etc. 
But  we  also  found  “all  are  eaten  boiled  or 
parched.”  Here  was  solid  ground  to 
stand  on  !  So  we  began  by  stewing  them 
like  ordinary  beans,  and  followed  this  by 
preparing  them  like  Boston  baked  beans. 
Served  in  these  ways  they  were  voted 
“not  bad,”  but  wore  not  enthusiastically 
received,  owing  to  their  rather  disagree¬ 
able  waxy  consistency.  But  when  made 
into  a  soup  exactly  as  we  make  lentil 
soup — mashing  them  through  a  colander 
when  sufficiently  cooked,  and  adding  milk 
and  thickening — they  were  hailed  as  a 
complete  success.  If  one  does  not  like 
the  Soy  bean  flavor  and  does  like  that  of 
onions,  the  latter  may  be  added.  In 
either  case  it  makes  a  “hearty”  soup,  and 
when  served  with  croutons  has  all  the 
requirements  for  a  balanced  meal. 

Soy  beans  contain  considerable  oil — tz 
much,  in  fact,  that  they  are  more  like 
peanuts  than  like  ordinary  beans.  This 
made  the  next  stage  of  our  experiment, 
especially  interesting.  We  parched  the 
leans  by  stirring  them  in  a  frying  pan 
over  a  hot  fire.  As  this  was  being  done 
a  delicious  and  (be  it  confessed!)  un¬ 
usual  odor  was  wafted  through  the  house, 
and  from  one  member  of  the  family  was 
heard  the  delighted  exclamation :  “Why, 
it  smells  exactly  like  broiling  beefsteak  !” 
Our  faithful  servitor,  the  hand-mill,  per¬ 
formed  tin1  next  operation,  grinding  the 
parched  beans  into  something  that  looked 
like  ground  coffee.  This  we  made  into  a 
beverage,  preparing  it  like  commercial 
coffee  substitute,  and  it  found  favor  with 
some,  though  not  witn  all,  members  of 
the  family.  The  ground  beans  smelled 
like  peanuts,  and  this  gave  us  an  idea 
that  worked  out  most  successfully.  We 
ground  some  to  a  powder  through  the 
coffee  grinder,  and  this  powder  mixed 
with  a  little  soft  butter,  with  cream  or 
with  olive  oil  tastes  so  much  like  peanut 
butter  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
For  this  latter  use  the  powder  should 
be  yellowish,  not  brown,  and  in  neither 
case  should  t  ho  beans  be  parched  until 
brown  all  over.  The  parching  and  grind¬ 
ing  take  considerable  time,  and  we  do 
not  care  to  go  through  with  these  pro¬ 
cesses  very  often,  but  the  soup  alone  is 
such  a  valuable  addition  to  our  food  sup¬ 
ply  that  we  feel  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  our  experiment.  H.  Tt.  T. 


Medicinal  Value  of  Pumpkin. 

1HAVE  hoard  that  the  water  from 
grated  and  boiled  pumpkin  stems  is 
a  cure  for  colic.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it?  If  not.  do  any  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  fnmliy  know  whether  it  is  good 
for  either  man  or  beast?  Q. 

Oregon. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
pumpkin  stems  have  any  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues.  though  the  seeds  possess  some  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  vermifuge,  or  worm  expellcr. 
Most  forms  of  colic  subside  quickly  when 
the  cause  is  removed,  and  any  remedy 
given  previously  is  likely  to  acquire  a 
fictitious  value  if  given  credit  for  the 
cure.  This  is  true  not  only  of  pump¬ 
kin  stems  administered  by  the  laity  for 
colic  but  also  of  countless  highly  scien¬ 
tific  chemical  combinations  that  have  been 
given  by  educated  physicians  for  more 
serious  maladies.  It  is  difficult,  ofttiraes, 
to  distinguish  between  nature’s  work  and 
that  of  the  chemist,  and  the  latter  has 
unquestionably  reaped  many  a  reward  in 
fame  and  pelf  because  of  nature’s  habit 
of  bringing  about  a  cure  in  her  own  good 
time,  regardless  of  drugs.  M.  B.  I). 


Why  STAR  equipment 

is  Most  Profitable  to  Use 


Check UpOnThese  Big  Features 

How  to  make  the  herd  pay  bigger  profits — how 

to  cut  down  barn  work — are  two  big  problems  solved  by  good 
barn  equipment. 


Here  are  some  mighty  good  reasons  for 

buying  STAR  Barn  Equipment.  Star  Stalls  come  in 
completely  assembled  units — you  can  buy  one  or  a  hundred 
at  a  time  That  means  economy  in  buying  and  economy  in 
installing  Star  Stalls  are  adjustable  in  length  by  moving 
^  _  entire  Stall-front  backward  or  forward,  aligning  long  and  short 

cows  evenly  at  the  drop.  That  means  clean  stalls,  clean  cows  and  clean  milk. 

STAR  Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Litter  Carriers 

No  other  equipment  compares  with  STAR  in  easy 

adjustment.  Sanitary  Arched  Steel  Stall  has  smooth  surface — no  castings 
to  catch  dust,  dirt  and  germs,  and  Is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any 
straight  pipe  stall  could  possibly  be. 

Giant  Star  Stanchions  can  be  adjusted  instantly  to 
fit  any  size  neck,  from  calf  to  biggest  cow.  Lock 
open  device,  automatic  Guide  Arm,  steel-gripped  wood 
lining,  and  many  other  great  features  that  appeal 
to  the  practical  dairyman. 


-  easy  to 
Man- 


Star  Litter  anJ  Feed  Carriers  are 

roller  bearing  throughout 
operate.  Handiest  in  every  way. 
uractured  in  both  Rigid,  Rod,  and  com¬ 
bination  Rigid  and  Rod  track  types, 
with  automatic  dumping  and  returning 
devices.  Patented  curves  and  switches 
put  carrier  any  place  you  want  it  to  go. 

Going  to  Build  or  Remodel? 

Get  BARN  PLANS  FREE 

If  you  are  going  to  remodel. 

Bend  a  rough  sketch  of  floor  giving 
dimensions,  and  showing  where  Stalls 
and  Carriers  are  desired,  and  our  ex¬ 
perts  will  draw  up  a  practical  and  econ¬ 
omical  plan, to  exact  scale, free  of  charge. 

Send  Fostal  Today 
fcor  FREE  BOOKS 

Get  one  or  all  of  our  great  books  on 
—(1)  Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  (2) 

Star  Litter  Carriers  and  Feed  Carriers, 

(8)  Harvester  Hay  Tools,  and  (4)  Can¬ 
non  Ball  Barn  Door  Hangers. 

Learn  why  STAR  Equipment  has  won 

the  endorsement  of  Farmers. Dsiiy  Inspectors 
and  Barn  Experts.  Please  specify  the  books 
you  want,  lie  sure  to  write  today. 

HUNT,  HELM, 
FERRIS  &  CO. 

53  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  III. 


wm 


International  Harvester 
Farm  Wagons 


THAT  great  new  feature,  the  Inter¬ 
national  fifth  wheel,  makes  Weber 
and  Columbus  wagons  stand  out  above 
all  the  rest  as  the  best  and  cheapest  for  a 
farmer  to  buy.  The  fifth  wheel  prevents 
the  pitching  and  pulling  up  of  the  front 
bolster,  and  it  does  away  with  broken  king  pins  and 
Uent  circle  irons.  It  doubles  the  bearing  surface 
of  the  bolster  on  the  sandboard;  it  increases  the  life 
of  the  wagon;  distributes  strains  more  evenly,  and 
therefore  makes  the  work  of  hauling  easier  on  the 
horses.  It  is  the  best  improvement  yet  made  on 
high  grade  farm  wagons. 

You  know  the  value  of  these  points.  Call  on 
the  I  H  C  local  dealer  who  handles  Weber  or 
Columbus  wagons  and  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
International  fifth  wheel.  You  cannot  see  it  on  any 
other  wagon.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  go, 
drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer. 

Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oiborne  Plano 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Tests  for  Oleomargarine. 


HOW  can  we  distinguish  butter  from 
oleomargarine?  What  test  is  there? 
New  Jersey.  m.  r.  b. 

The  following  simple  tests  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  butter  and  oleomar¬ 
garine  have  been  in  use  for  some  time, 
und  serve  fairly  well. 

Test  No.  1. — Melt  in  separate  test 
tubes  or  vials,  about  an  ounce  of  the 
suspected  substance  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  of  known  purity.  Hold  the  tubes 
at  a  temperature  around  150  deg.  Fahr. 
until  the  water,,  salt  and  casein  in  the 
substances  have  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tubes.  The  pure  butter  will  give  a 
clear,  transparent  oil,  while  oleomargar¬ 
ine  or  renovated  butter  will  give  an  oil 
more  or  less  cloudy. 

No.  2.  Spoon  Test. — Over  a  flame 
about  one  inch  high,  from  either  an  al¬ 
cohol  lamp,  gas  jet,  or  kerosene  lamp, 
heat  in  a  teaspoon  a  quantity  of  the 
substance  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut. 
Heat  slowly  until  melted.  Then  heat  un¬ 
til  it  boils.  Note  the  amount  of  foam 
t  hat  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  fat,  and  compare  it  with  the  amount 
that  collects  upon  the  same  amount  of 
butter  similarly  heated.  Very  little 
foam  will  form  on  the  surface  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  renovated  butter,  as  the  bub¬ 
bles  which  come  to  the  surface  break  al¬ 
most  immediately.  With  pure  butter 
quite  a  large  amount  of  foam  will  form. 
These  two  tests  serve  to  distinguish 


butter  from  renovated  butter  and  oleo¬ 
margarine.  In  case  one  desires  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  oleomargarine  on  the 
one  hand,  and  butter  or  renovated  butter 
on  the  other,  the  following  test  may  be 
used.  It  is  known  as  the  Waterhouse 
test. 

Fill  a  pint  tin  cup  one-half  full  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  heat  nearly  to  boiling. 
Place  a  piece,  about  the  size  of  a  butter¬ 
nut,  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  the  hot 
milk,  and  let  it  remain  until  melted.  Set 
the  cup  in  a  pan  of  ice  water  containing 
ice  and  stir  the  fat  in  the  milk  briskly 
by  a  rotary  motion  with  a  small  wooden 
splinter,  a  little  larger  in  diameter  than 
a  match.  When  the  fat  finally  begins  to 
harden,  the  stirring  being  continued,  it 
may  readily  bo  gathered  into  a  mass  at 
the  center,  or  in  a  lump  on  the  end  of 
the  splinter,  if  the  substance  is  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Kutterfat  or  renovated  butter 
similarly  treated  will  not  gather  so  read¬ 
ily,  but  will  lloat  on  the  surface  of  the 
milk,  spread  out  rather  uniformly  in 
small  particles.  The  spoon  test  is  the 
simpler  to  make,  and  has  always  given 
fairly  good  results.  To  become  proficient 
in  making  these  tests,  the  operator  should 
perform  them,  using  samples  of  butter 
and  oleomargarine  at  the  same  time,  thus 
being  enabled  to  compare  their  behavior. 

Cornell  University.  H.  C.  troy. 


Free  Labor  Bureau. 

THE  Labor  Bureau,  maintained  by  the 
Herman  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  Irish  Emigrant  So¬ 
ciety,  is  a  free  market  for  immigrant  la¬ 
bor  open  to  all  employers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

1.  While  maintained  by  the  societies 
named  above,  immigrants  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  are  equally  privileged  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  ;  and  due  attention  is  given  to  an 
employer’s  preference  in  this  respect. 

2.  This  office  charges  no  fees  or  com¬ 
mission  of  any  sort  to  employer  or  im¬ 
migrant.  It  furnishes  not  only  domestic 
help,  agricultural  or  unskilled  labor  but 
also  all  kinds  of  skilled  laborers,  me¬ 
chanics,  artisans,  etc. 

3.  Land  speculators  are  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  the  Labor  Bureau  and  all 
propositions  looking  to  the  sale  or  leas¬ 
ing  of  land  to  immigrants  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

4.  Employers  applying  at  this  office 
must  furnish  satisfactory  references. 
Agents  must  be  duly  authorized  by  their 
principals  and  bo  well  recommended. 

5.  This  office  does  not  make  contracts 
for  immigrants  with  the  employer;  it 
does  not  fix  the  amount  of  wages  nor 
the  time  of  service,  nor  prescribe  any 
other  condition  of  the  contract;  it  leaves 
all  these  matters  to  be  settled  by  the  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  of  the  parties  imme¬ 
diately  interested,  and  assists  them  only 
by  giving  needful  information  and  ad¬ 
vice. 

G.  Employers  must  in  all  cases  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  the  employees 
to  their  respective  places  of  destination. 
If  the  means  sufficient  to  pay  travelling 
expenses  are  remitted  to  this  office  with 
the  request  to  send  hired  help  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  we  shall  see  that  the  employee 
is  properly  started  on  his  journey.  Due 
diligence  will  be  used  to  execute  such  re¬ 
quests;  but  employers  are  made  aware 
that  delay  may  unavoidably  occur — 
either  through  increased  demand  advanc¬ 
ing  wages  beyond  rate  fixed  by  employer 
— the  falling  of  supply — or  difficulty  of 
securing  suitable  persons  with  sufficient 
baggage  to  protect  the  employer  against 
loss  of  travelling  expenses.  In  such  ap¬ 
plication  employers  should  state  distinct¬ 
ly  the  description  of  labor  required,  the 
nationality  prefered  and  the  rate  of 
wages  proposed.  Remittance  to  this  of¬ 
fice  should  be  made  in  National  Currency, 
Post  Office  Order,  or  Checks  on  a  New 
York  City  Bank. 

To  secure  the  arrival  of  employees,  we 
shall,  where  it  is  possible,  have  their  bag¬ 
gage  checked  through  to  destination,  and 
the  checks  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  the 
employer.  When  through  checking  of  the 
baggage  is  not  feasible  it  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  by  express.  w.  n.  meara,  Supt. 

15  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Flint  Bertjusca  Pauline  No.  175- 
817  has  broken  the  record  for  fat  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  senior  two-year  class  of 
the  30-day  division  by  producing  in  30 
consecutive  days  93.470  pounds  of  fat 
from  2,480.5  pounds  of  milk.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  on  January  10  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  11  mouths,  12  days.  She  is  a 
Holstein  and  was  bred  and  is  now  owned 
by  D.  D.  Aitken  of  Michigan.  She  dis¬ 
places  Queen  Piebe  Mercedes  No.  154610 
whose  record  for  30  days  is  93,388  pounds 
of  fat  from  2,293.2  pounds  of  milk. 

Fresh  grade  llolsteins  bring  from  $80 
to  $110  at  sales.  Milk  was  four  and  one- 
eighth  cents  during  anuary  at  the 
creamery.  This  is  a  dairy  district,  about 
all  the  farmers  sell  milk.  Stores  sell  but¬ 
ter  at  present  for  41  cents.  Potatoes, 
60  cents  wholesale,  were  50  cents  in  the 
Fall.  Apples  dull ;  corn,  $1.16  per  hun¬ 
dred  on  the  ear.  Oats,  GO;  hay,  $12.50 
per  ton.  a.  f.  m. 

Sussex  County.  N.  J. 


^  ~  Feed  Your  Stock  on 

2>ave  brain:  Syro  and  Stover 


IF  you  have  roughage  on  your  farm  that  stock  refuse  to 
eat,  you  can  turn  it  into  splendid  fattening  feed.  Take 
the  stover  and  straw — cut  it  up — and  pour  Syro  ovei 
it  according  to  directions.  Stock  will  eat  it  hungrily — 
they  will  put  on  flesh — coats  get  sleek — and  you’ll  keep 
them  free  from  worms. 

Mix  Your  Own  Feed— IT  PAYS! 

No  need  to  buy  feed  If  you  bare  straw  or  stover.  Your  stover  and  J5  worth  of 
Syro  will  make  a  ton  of  rich  molasses  feed  that  would  cost  you  S30to2B  (de¬ 
livered)  from  a  dealer. 

Fattens  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep 

You  can  produce  beef,  mutton  and  pork  at  very  little  cost  by  using  Syro — » 
pure  concentrated  sugar  cane  molasses  that  can't  cause  diarrhoea.  It  rets  your 
stock  fat  just  like  the  help  on  Southern  cane  farms  get  fat  at  sugar-making  time. 
A  prominent  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  says  it  undoubtedly. 

^  greatly  increases  the  flow  of  milk.  One  user  reports  an  increase 
of  two  quarts  more  milk  a  day  when  feeding  Syro.  Another  farmer^, 
writes  that  it  puts  2  pounds  a  day  on  his  sboats.  Two  horses  gained 
95  and  104  pounds  in  four  weeks  when  fed  on  Syro  and  6tovcr  in¬ 
stead  of  grain — improved  so,  they  didn’t  look  like  the  same  animals. 

What  a  State  Veterinarian  Says:  J.  G.  Ferneyhough, 

Virginia  State  Veterinarian  says:  “A  horse  will  fatten  faster,  look 
better,  and  at  the  same  time  do  more  and  better  work  on  a  pint  of 
molasses  plus  five  ears  of  corn,  than  he  will  on  ten  ears  of  corn 
three  times  a  day  without  the  molasses.” 

2Lc  a  Day  Feeds  and  Fattens  Stock 
Send  $1  for  5  Gallon  Can  — -  Lasts  40  Days 

Syro  is  sold  in  57  gallon  barrels  for  $8.50.  Shipped  from  our  dia- 
tributhig  warehouse  in  Now  York  or  Boston.  If  you  wish  to  t«-st 
8yr<»  before  buying,  aend  $1  for  a  5  gallon  ran — enough  to  last  a  horse 
or  cow  <10  days.  If  Syro  doesn’t  improve  your  stock,  return  can  and 
your  money  refunded.  If  Syro  is  so  satisfactory  ami  you  want  a 
barrel,  we’ll  refund  the  freight  on  the  can  with  yourflrtt-  barrel  order 

THE  SYRO  CO.,  81  Ship  Yards,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Note  These  Low  Wholesale  Prices 

on  high  grade  Century  Rubber  Roofing 

25  YR.  GUARANTEE 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  R.  R.  8tation  East  of 
Mississippi  River  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River  (FREIGHT 
PREPAID  on  3  rolls  or  more) 

1.  ib.  $1.10  U\i.  $1.30  Srtt  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  Iowa  add  5  cents  per  roll. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These  prices 
for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Save  25<  to  40.  Nomill 
ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq.  ft.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

SX  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill, 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME 
&  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  you  will 
Eventually  Buy. 


Write  for 
Circular. 


The  Spreader  that  Spreads  Regu¬ 
larly  under  all  conditions.  Lime  and 
fertilizers  are  expensive,  therefore  apply  them 
evenly  with  a  Frederick  County  Spreader  and 
Save  Money. 


W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Dept  O.  lialtlmore,  Md. 


THE  concrete  silo 
is  air  tight,  water 
tight,  fireproof, 
II,  and  everlasting.  It 
maintains  an  even  tem- 
^  perature,  thus  allowing 
$||§r  the  .  ensilage  to  retain 
the  natural  and  essen¬ 
tial  heat. 

Many  an  expense-proof  silo  has  been  built 
of  Lehigh  Cement  Concrete.  Specify 
for  your  silo  or  for  any  structure  you  in¬ 
tend  to  build. 

See  the  Lehigh  Dealer- 

He  will  give  you  helpful  information  and 
co-operate  with  you  in  your  plans  for 
building  or  remodeling. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Chicago,  111.  Allentown,  Pa.  Spokane,  Wn. 

12  Mills  —  Annual  Capacity  Over  12,000,000  Barrels 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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March  2u, 


My  better  than  ever,  bigger  than 
ever,  book  of  bargains  f?r.  1915 
and  prlee  •  reducing,  slldlng- 
scale  schedules  on  gasoline 
engines  and  cream  separators 
printed  in  four  colors  with 
special  gasoline  engine,  man¬ 
ure  spreader,  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  auto  truck, elevator,  car- 1 
pet  and  rugs  and  vehicle  color  l 
work;  hundreds  of 
lllust  r  a  t  i  o  n  s  of 
.  farm  and  house-^ 
i  h  o  1  d  necessities. 

‘  This  great  book  will1’ 
save  you  money.  You  are  sure  to  buy  I 
IS  something  within  the  next  few  weeks 
j  on  which  we  can  save  you  money.  Get 
pmy  prices  and  learn  all  about  my  1915 
'price-reducing,  slldtng-scale  schedule! 
IpS1'  before  you  spend  another  dollar  for  any-  I 
Pithing  for  the  farm  or  household.  A  postal 
addressed  to  me  now  will  bring  this  big 
book  to  you  by  the  next  mall,  postpaid.  I 


l*4250 

For 
»  500 
Lbs. 
i  Capa¬ 
city 


This  new  Galloway  Sanitary  perfect 
nkimming  cream  separator  is  made  so 
good  in  our  own  factories  that  I  will j 
send  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
without  an  expert  to  set  it  up,  to 
any  inexperienced  user  for  90-day 
free  trial  to  test  against  any  make  c 
kind  that  even  sells  for  twice  as 
much  and  will  let  the  user  be  the 
Judge.  It’s  the  most  modern— the _ 
most  sanitary— the  most  scien¬ 
tific— the  cleanest  skimmer— the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have  seen 
them  all.  1  want  you  to  know  all  about 
this  wonderful  separator  that  is 
sweeping  the  field  before  it.  In¬ 
vestigate  this  before  you  buy. 


More  Power 
Less  Money1 


The  New  Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  Six  Horse  Power 
Gasoline  Engine  at  our  new  low  price  is  positively 
the  power  sensation  of  1915.  The  most  engine  ever 
offered  for  the  money.  My  1915  slldlng-Bcnle,  price- 
reducing  schedule  still  further  reduces  the  above  price 
according  to  the  number  sold. 

This  new  design, bi?  6  H.P.  engine  built  from  the  highest  Quali¬ 
ty  of  material,  if.  mechanically  perfect  in  design,  smooth, 

-  easy  running  and  well  bal- 

vanced, absolutely  supreme 
in  power,  design  and 
‘  simplicity;  not  over¬ 
rated  nor  lightweight 
\  but  large  bore  and 
1  long  stroke,  plenty 
I  of  weight,  low  speed- 
I  ed,  built  for  long, 
/  hard,  continuous  ser- 
/  vice:  made  in  our  own 
1/  great  factory  by  the 
'  thousands  on  automatic 
.  machinery,  all  the  parts 
standardized  alike,  sold 
to  you  direct  from  factory. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  Its 
special  patented  feat-^ 
ures;  about  its  light, 
draft, Its  all  steel  gear 
and  how  It  is  built  of 
heavy  channel  steel, 

trussed  like  a  steel  bridge, 
superior  in  every  way  to  tn 
new-fangled  freaks  of  heavy 
draft  that  eat  you  up  for  repairs.  ' 

ITHe  abovo  money-saving  catalog  fully  describes 
the  complete  line  of  Galloway  Specialties  and  will 
be  mailed  to  you  the  day  we  receive  your  request. 

WM.  GALLOWAY.  Pres.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
277  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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NO  MIXING  BOTHER 

At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  the  feed  he  has 
mng  wanted — a  Ready  Ration — to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
bother— made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  right,  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results — it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  com  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  none  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643  Gm^e  bm,..  Detroit,  Mich. 


the  FRONT  that  GAVE 

«ClTHEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME! 

An  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 
Doors  absolutely  tight  but  will  not  swell 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attueued  to  front* 
Everything  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  In  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

box  ii,  Hudson TALLS.N.Y 


GtT, 

OUR 
LARGE 
free 

CATALOC’ll 


■VUVV 

A  remarkable  bargain  at  566  for 
8  x  16  ft.,  size.  Other  sizes  as  low  in 
proportion.  All  doors,  hardware, 
staves,  etc.,  finest  quality.  Credit 
Extended.  Write  for  special  proposi- 
_  tion  “Silo  25.” 

ARUNDEL  SILO  BUILDERS 
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Lazy  Horse. 

MY  new  horse  is  slow-gaited,  though 
willing  and  gentle ;  is  going  on  five. 
Is  there  anything  special  I  can  do 
to  make  him  quicker-footed?  B.  M. 
Massachusetts. 

Hitch  him  up  with  a  spry,  willing  horse 
and  gradually  train  him  to  “hustle.”  •  If 
it  is  natural  for  the  horse  to  be  slow  and 
lazy  you  may  not  succeed,  but  you  can 
at  least  bring  out  all  of  the  possibilities 
for  speed.  Feed  him  lightly  and  make 
him  work  or  exercise  fully  every  day. 

A.  S.  A. 


Cough. 

CAN  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  cows 
and  calves  that  have  caught  cold, 
cough  occasionally,  and  once  in  a 
while  make  a  noise  in  breathing? 
Virginia.  J.  A.  F. 

Have  coughing  cows  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin  as  tuberculosis  is  to  be  suspected. 
Avoid  giving  dusty  feed  and  keep  the  sta¬ 
ble  well  ventilated.  Calves  may  have 
lung  worms  if  they  were  pastured  last 
Summer,  and  if  so  should  have  treatment 
from  a  graduate  veterinarian  who  will 
give  intertracheal  injections.  You  do  not 
give  sufficient  facts  upon  which  to  base 
a  confident  opinion.  A.  S.  A. 


Sweating  Horse. 

I  HAVE  a  six-year-old  horse,  about 
1,200  pounds,  that  sweats  very  easily 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  while  the 
other  horse  will  not  show  the  least  signs 
of  turning  a  hair.  I  have  fed  oats  and 
corn,  but  am  feeding  oats  alone.  It  does 
not  seem  to  help  any.  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  work  him  in  the  Summer  as  sweat  will 
run  in  a  stream  from  him.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  him  so  as  to  stop  him 
from  sweating?  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Clip  this  horse  Fall  and  Spring.  Mean¬ 
while  clip  the  hair  from  the  belly  and 
from  the  legs  above  the  hocks  and  knees. 
See  that  the  stable  is  kept  clean  and  per¬ 
fectly  ventilated.  Reduce  the  grain  fed 
if  sweating  persists.  a.  s.  a. 


Milklessness. 

WOULD  you  give  me  your  opinion  and 
advice  about  a  tnrce-year-old  heifer? 
She  freshened  January  25,  made 
a  fair  springing,  but  in  three  days  her 
milk  flow  ceased  to  about  a  cupful  which 
seems  to  be  of  a  watery  nature.  She  is 
in  good  flesh,  good  appetite,  lias  been  fed 
bran  twice  daily  since  freshening.  Calf 
was  allowed  to  suck  at  will  for  first  day 
and  night.  I  am  milking  her.  out  three 
times  daily  in  the  hope  of  bringing  her 
hack.  o.  8. 

New  York 

A  chill  at  calving  time  would  be  the 
most  likely  cause  of  such  suppression  of 
milk.  Keep  her  in  a  box  stall  and  feed 
generously  upon  milk-making  foods,  in¬ 
cluding  dried  brewers’  grains  and  oil  meal. 
Twice  a  day  give  her  one  ounce  each  of 
powdered  fennel  and  anise  seed  in  a  quart 
of  warm  flaxseed  tea  or  thin  gruel  con¬ 
taining  a  cupful  of  blackstrap  molasses. 
Massage  and  milk  out  the  udder  three 
times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  with  brandy. 

A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion. 

A  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  mare,  a  roadster 
bred,  and  not  yet  broken,  was 
brought  in  from  pasture  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  having  a  bad  case  of  indigestion 
with  resultant  loss  of  appetite.  At  this 
writing  (January  8)  she  eats  and  drinks 
very  little ;  has  been  fed  Timothy  hay 
of  good  quality  (except  that  it  was  over¬ 
ripe  when  cut)  with  bran  and  oats  of 
good  quality.  We  intend  to  substitute 
clover  or  Alfalfa  for  the  Timothy  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  it.  This  mare  apparently 
chews  well  the  little  that  she  does  eat, 
and  we  can  find  nothing  wrong  with  her 
teeth.  She  lies  down  a  great  deal,  her 
stomach  frequently  makes  a  gurgling  or 
rumbling  which  sounds  as  though  coming 
from  the  throat,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  constipation.  She  is  not  improving, 
and  unless  she  has  help  we  shall  probably 
bury  her.  S.  L.  c. 

Ohio. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  teeth  put 
in  order  by  an  educated  veterinarian  who 
will  remove  milk  tooth  crowns  (shells) 
and  if  necessary  lance  over  incoming  in¬ 
cisor  teeth.  Mix  a  handful  of  oil  meal 
with  the  whole  oats  and  wheat  bran  night 
and  morning  and  if  possible  add  carrots 
to  the  ration.  Night  and  morning  give 
half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  and  if  necessary  increase  to  three 
such  doses  a  day.  When  the  medicine  no 
longer  is  necessary  gradually  discontinue 
it,  taking  a  week  or  10  days  to  the  wrork. 
If  appetite  does  not  improve  give  one 
dram  of  fluid  extract  of  mix  vomica,  two 
drams  of  fluid  extract  of  gentian  and  an 
ounce  of  pure  alcohol  in  a  pint  of  water 
as  a  drench  night  and  morning.  Let  her 
take  exercise  every  day.  A.  s.  A. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

||  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

||  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  || 

II  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  &s 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Small  Daughter  :  “Dad,  did  the  doc¬ 
tor  bring  my  little  sister?”  Dad:  “Yes. 
dear.”  Small  Daughter :  “Dad,  would 
you  mind  trying  another  doctor  next 
time?” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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A  Permanent  Silo 
Is  Better  Than 
Permanent  Pasturage 

Yes,  recent  Experiment  Station  tests  have  proven  that 
on  medium  or  high-priced  lands,  silage-feeding  pays 
better  han  pasturing  on  blue  grass.  But  the  silo  must  be 
durable— it  must  not  entail  expense  for  repairs,  for  paint- 
1  ing  and  adjusting.  Such  is  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo— 
it  will  defy  storms,  decay,  fire  and  vermin.  It  will  last  for 
generations.  Thousands  of  owners  have  found  that  the 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“ The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

measures  up  to  every  requirement  of  the  perfect  silo.  It  is 
durable,  convenient,  keeps  ensilage  sweet  and  succulent  in 
all  parts,  is  free  from  upkeep  expenses,  and  is  attractive.  A 
list  of  Natco  owners  in  your  State  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Learn  from  them  that  durability  means  economy,  besides  free¬ 
dom  from  worry  and  fear  of  actual  collapse.  The  Natco 
is  built  of  vitrified  hollow  clay  tile  which  will  endure  for¬ 
ever,  and  being  air,  moisture  and  frost-proof,  preserve 
the  ensilage  perfectly.  Steel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  in  gt 
the  mortar  between  each  tier  of  tile,  resist  all  pressure  Sr 
from  within  or  without.  Write  our  nearest  branch  for  Mm 
Catalog  L-  JSSr 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  JRr 

Organized  1889  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Madison,  Wii.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Huntington,  lad. 


A  Cutter  That 
Does  More 
Than  We  Claim- 


,  that’s  why  Silberzahn  owners  are  tatis- 
I  fied,  why  they  always  recommend  the 
Silberzahn  totheirfriends.  Has  strong¬ 
est  frame,  is  exceptionally  light  running,  has  a 
throat  and  ablower  that  simply  can’t  clog;  and 
many  other  valuable  features  that  make  the 
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supreme  among  ensilage  cutters.  Impossible 
to  overfeed  it,  positive  safety  device  prevents 
breakage,  so  strongly  built  it  will  give  years 
and  yearsof  hardest  service  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Sold  under  positive  guarantee.  Built 
in  sizes  for  every  farmer’s  needs.  Write  for 
catalog  and  full  details  before  you  buy  a  cutter 
e::iL  Bros.  mf6.  co. 

1072  j.  Watir  SI..  Wist  Band,  Wla. 
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HARDER  SILOS 
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And  Keen-sighted  Dairymen 
Follow  His  Example 

ARDER  SILOS  are  used  by  the  National  Gov¬ 


ernment  and  many  State  Governments  and 
are  recommended  by  dairy  authorities  every¬ 
where.  Why  f 

1.  Because  Harder  air-tight,  non-conducting  walls 
are  a  positive  assurance  of  sweeter  silage  Sweeter 
6ilage  means  more  milk  and  greater  profits. 

2.  Because  the  Harder  Door  System  makes  this 
the  most  easily  and  safely  operated  silo  in  the 
world.  No  spoiled  silage,  no  sticking  doors,  no 
danger  of  fall  or  accident,  with  costly  damage  suit. 

3.  Because  the  Harder  Spline-dowel 
System  and  the  Harder  Anchor  Sys¬ 
tem  make  it  solid  as  an  oak- 
no  leaning  or  swaying — abso¬ 
lutely  storm-proof. 

For  16  years  the  Harder  Silo 
has  been  the 

Cheapest  and  Best 

The  Harder  gets  the  most  out 
of  your  corn  crop.  It  means 
healthier  cows.  It  is  easiest  and 
cheapest  to  put  up,  and  most 
economical  to  manage.  It  is  the 
most  durable.  No  tile  or  con¬ 
crete  silo  can  show  an  equal 
record  for  durability. 

Write  for  free  catalog, also  tor 
the  interesting  story  of  “Silas 
Low,”  which  tells  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  Harder  features. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  R  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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“I  AM  GRATEFUL  TO  YOU” 

811age-fed  cows  are  contented,  healthy,  produc- 
ttve— and  the  better  the  silo,  the  better  the  silage. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

ar*  built  for  long  aervica  and  preserve  the  aweetneaa  of 
the  green  corn.  Stave*  creosote-dipped,  extra  strong 
hoops,  simple,  convenient  doors.  Write  now  for  low 
prlee.  early-order-pay-later  proposition. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  Wist  St.,  Rutland, ft. 


REASONS  why  the  D  ACC  CI1  A 

is  the  BEST  ftUOJ  VlLVJ 

We  use  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  that  will  last  longer  than 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
highest  possible  grade  of  Oregon  fir 
is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  features  that 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  b«  as  represented.  Our  63  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  is  valuable  to  you. 
FREE  catalog  explains  all.  Write  for  It  to¬ 
day.  Agenta  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co., Box  13  Springfield.O. 


F»eriectly  Air-tigtit 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Bu.lt  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money ,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  Is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  <fc  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  8IL0  00.,  Bes  C  ,  UnadlUa,  N.  Y 


New  Edition  (pages' of  / 

Modern  Silage  Methods  /i 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
typo  of  silo — homemade,  stave,  I 
brick,cement,tile,metal,pit,  I 
etc.Tells  best  for  your  needs  I 
—impartial  suggestions  for  I 
making  most  profits.264  pages  I 
—10  page  index — Copyrighted  I 
Nov.I914,covers  41  silage  crops.  I 
Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all  I 
previous  editions.  Write  today.  I 
Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this  | 
per-  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


,er  better  book 
&  Silo  owners 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  ensil¬ 
age  cutter,  write  for  this  new  book— 
“Making  Silage  Pay  Better.”  Full  ct 
dollar-savlng,  dollar-maklng  ideas. 

Tells  all  about  the  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cuttor 
—the  original  “blower”  cutter.  Simple  and 
safe— a  work  eater— email  engine  rune  it — 
unlimited  elevating  capacity— laata  for  years. 
Write  today  for  the  book. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 

Box  20  Canton,  Ohio 


Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutters 


P  A  PF  C  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  take  M  less  power,  make 
inlLV/  high  quality  silage,  and  elevate  to  unusual  heights 
with  ease.  They  outlast  all  others.  The  higher  the  silo  and  the  harder 
the  conditions,  the  more  the  “Papec”  is  needed.  Capacities  3  to  30 
tons  per  hour.  In  sizes  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Thousands  in  ,use.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  The  Won¬ 
derful  Papec.”  Your  gas  engine  will  run  it. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO„  Box  10  ShorUville,  N.  Y. 

29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  in  U.  8, 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MILK  NOTES. 

■ 

ORGANIZING  among  New  England 
milk  producers  is  progressing  quite 
satisfactorily,  and  a  steady  sensible 
growth  is  going  on.  Four  different  per¬ 
sons  are  very  busy  conducting  this  work, 
among  them  our  live  secretary,  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter,  who  is  working  the  Northern  section 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont;  the 
others  are  at  work  in  Eastern  Maine,  the 
central  section  of  the  Connecticut  River 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  the 
Southern  section  of  these  States.  The 
secretary  reports  that  if  all  members  pay 
their  dues  for  present  year  at  once,  near¬ 
ly  $2,000  would  be  had  for  immediate 
tise,  which  would  put  the  association 
strongly  on  its  feet,  and  great  results 
would  follow.  While  the  association  has 
decided  on  no  price  as  yet,  this  question 
must  be  acted  on  at  once,  as  time  is  short 
to  April  first,  the  time  the  new  price  will 
go  into  effect.  Some  Massachusetts  farm¬ 
ers  have  already  sold  as  low  as  32  cents 
net,  others  at  35  and  40  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  six  months.  The  latter  figures  are 
low  enough,  but  as  wholesale  milk  is  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  Boston  as  low  as  41  to  45 
cents  per  can  by  the  big  dealers,  it  will 
be  hard  to  get  them  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  to  Massachusetts  producers,  as  they 
will  hold  the  way-back  cheap  milk  up 
against  us  to  gain  their  point.  Also,  the 
Massachusetts  milk  available  for  Boston 
supply  is  so  cut  up  that  it  hardly  pays 
in  many  cases  for  the  big  contractor  to 
bother  with  it  at  all,  and  they  are  fol¬ 
lowing  just  this  policy  of  letting  it  go  and 
not  buying  it  at  any  price.  The  II.  P. 
Hood  Co.  have  this  Winter  bought  the 
large  Van  Camp  plant  at  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
operate  it  on  the  condensery  plan,  as  has 
been  done  by  the  Van  Camp  Co.,  as 
cheese  and  butter  are  unreliable  assets 
at  present  time,  and  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  for  the  next  few  months  at  least. 
This  plant  handles  30,000  pounds  of  milk 
daily  and  pays  from  $1.10  to  $1.90  per 
100  pounds  for  same  according  to  season. 

A  sensible  move  has  been  made  by  a 
combination  of  small  dealers  of  Waltham 
and  Watertown,  and  should  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  themselves  and  the  producers 
with  whom  they  have  made  the  deal. 
These  dealers,  five  in  number,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  buy  a  car  of  milk  at  Claremont, 
N.  IT.,  and  other  way  stations  at  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  price  to  all  concerned  and  much 
better  than  the  producers  have  previously 
received. 

New  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
have  broken  out  in  sections  near  Boston, 
and  much  slaughtering  of  valuable  stock 
has  been  the  result.  The  question  still  is, 
where  will  it  end?  Friends  of  ex-Com- 
missioner  Walker  are  working  for  a  re¬ 
opening  of  his  case.  It  is  largely  be¬ 
lieved  politics  instead  of  inefficiency  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  removal,  and  much 
feeling  exists  over  the  matter. 

The  following  table  of  comparison  of 
cost  of  production  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  is  instructive 
and  interesting,  and  gives  us  food  for 
thought  if  there  is  not  large  room  for 
improvement  in  our  system,  feeding  and 
In  (‘(fling  of  our  dairy  cattle: 

100  lbs. 

TJuited  States  .  $1.56 

Switzerland  .  1.55 

Norway  .  1.50 

Germany  and  England .  1.44 

Denmark  . 1.20 

Holland  .  1.09 

Sweden  . 99 

Ireland  . 95 

Cost  of  labor  probably  enters  largely 
into  these  differences  in  cost,  but  the 
other  things  probably  have  something  to 
do  with  it  also. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  has  at 
last  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  to 
pay  cattle  owners  for  stock  killed  during 
the  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  this  applying  especially  to  the  first 
case  appraised  or  agx-eed  to  under  the 
Walker  administration.  Better  late  than 
never.  I  hope  these  claims  will  be  set¬ 
tled  at  once.  In  a  few  cases  I  under- 
stant  the  U.  S.  Government  has  paid 
their  share  of  50  per  cent. 

It  is  time  the  State  woke  up.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  normal  conditions  will 
exist  much  before  Fall,  and  much  dis¬ 
appointment  and  dissatisfaction  in  all 
lines  of  milk  production  are  likely  to  ex¬ 
ist  this  Spring  and  Summer.  Conditions 
are  largely  against  us ;  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  as  individuals,  help  each 
other  and  all  work  together  when  chance 
offers  to  improve  our  conditions,  and  help 
obtain  what  is  due  us,  a  good  market  and 
paying  prices  for  our  products.  A.  E.  P. 


l’eb.  15,  Located  in  Northern  Elk 
County,  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  soil 
is ‘-poorly  adapted  to  agriculture,  but 
raises  good  crops  of  hay,  oats  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Population  is  mostly  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  the  development  of  nat¬ 
ural  mineral  resources.  Therefore  the 
largest  portion  of  milk,  grain,  vegetables, 
feed,  etc.,  for  local  consumption  and  sale 
js  shipped  in.  Prices  for  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  stuff  brought  in  for  sale  by  home 
growers  average  the  year  around  the  same 
as,  asked  by  the  stores.  Average  prices 
*  .  'htc :  Potatoes,  50c. ;  apples,  $1 ; 
oa(s,  08 ;  corn,  $1;  milk,  8c.  per  quart; 
eggs,  40  ;  pork,  whole  or  half,  12  and  15; 
hay,  $15 ;  cows,  $60  to  $100 ;  chickens, 
dressed,  20  to  25;  honey,  comb  or- ex¬ 
tracted.  15.  Very  little  fruit  is  raised  in 
this  section  of  the  countv.  a.  jj_  q. 

•Tehnsonburg,  Pa. 


“Bigger  Cow  Profits 


Write  Postal  Today! 


Feb.  15.  Wheat.  $1.50;  corn,  75;  oats,  T^l  T”!  f  _  .1  •  ¥*%  1 

50;  potatoes,  75  to  80;  apples,  $1.10  to  MM  ■  *  §  m  A.  JL 1  _  _  _  —  —  I  _ 

$1.50;  butter,  30  to  35;  milk,  $1.92  per  |\  ||^  ■  m  «■  J  T||1C  I  lflf  V 

hundred  delivered  at  Harrisburg;  eggs,  24  A  ^ 

to  28.  Milch  cows,  $40  to  $90;  fat  cat¬ 
tle.  7c.  per  lb.;  hogs,  745;  calves,  7  to  S. 

Balfour,  Pa.  j.  B.  K. 

Prices  paid  producers  for  marketable 
produce  at  present  are  as  follows:  But¬ 
ter,  creamery,  33;  fresh  dairy,  30  to  32; 
cheese,  16  to  17 ;  fresh  eggs,  30  -  to  32 ; 
hops,  1914,  10  to  22 ;  hides,  lb.,  14 ;  pork, 
dressed,  11 ;  veal,  choice  dressed,  11  to 
13;  fowls,  live,  per  lb.,  13  to  14;  po¬ 
tatoes,  per  bushel.  40;  veal,  skins,  lb., 

13 ;  deacon  skins,  90. ;  beef,  cows,  heifers, 

8;  over  three  years,  9;  dairy  cows,  fresh. 

$60  to  $90 ;  dairy  cows,  Springers,  $35 
to  $60.  There  is  not  much  sale  for  dairy 
stock  at  present,  as  the  price  of  grain  is 
high  and  the  farmers  are  very  well 
stocked.  Nearly  all  farmers  here  buy 
most  of  their  cattle  grains.  E.  c.  M. 

Mount  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  splendid  weather  and 
the  roads  are  fine.  Very  little  wheat  re¬ 
mains  in  farmers’  hands.  Some  who 
have  been  holding  it  have  recently  sold 
for  $1.60.  Others  are  still  holding  for 
higher  prices.  Stock  is  wintering  very 
well.  Farmers  are  busy  preparing  their 
Summer  wood,  pruning  fruit  trees  and 
grapevines  and  carting  out  manure. 

Nearly  all  farm  products  bring  high 
prices,  with  the  exception  of  white  po¬ 
tatoes.  Corn,  78;  hay,  $18;  eggs,  20; 
chickens,  13 ;  apples,  40 ;  butter,  25 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  45;  white  potatoes,  25; 
turnips,  20;  pork,  $9.  The  contract  price 
for  tomatoes  this  season  is  but  $7.50  per 
ton,  or  12  cents  per  basket.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  say  they  will  not  grow  them  for 
these  prices,  as  other  crops  will  pay  them 
better.  Much  light  freezing  and  thawing 
has  injured  Scarlet  clover.  Early-sown 
wheat  is  looking  very  well,  while  late 
sown  looks  rather  poor.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  manure  spreaders  this 
season.  Not  being  able  to  get  potash 
farmers  will  use  more  lime  than  usual, 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  potash  from 
the  soil.  c.  II. 

Dover,  Del. 


See  what  the  ROOF-FIX  MAN  says 
next  week.  He  has  a  message. — Adv. 


If  you  keep  three  or  more  cows,  you  must  know  the 
facts  shown  in  this  book  or  you  lose  big  dairy  profits  every 
day.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  moot  interesting  and  greatest 
moneymaking  catalog  ever  printed  on  the  subject  of  butter 
fat  profits.  Different  from  others,  easier  to  understand, 
easier  to  profit  from.  Every  page  a  gold  mine  of  valuable 
information.  Send  name  on  postal  now  —  the  book  is  free 
for  the  asking. 

In  it  you  will  find  complete  descriptions  of  Maynard  Cream 
Separators  —  the  greatest  and  most  won- 
'derful  skimming  machines  ever  built. 

Quotes  prices  that  never  before  could  buy 
anywhere  near  the  quality  or  efficiency  of 
the  Maynard.  Shows  how  the  Maynard  skims  every  drop 
of  milk  eight  s  parate  times ,  extracting  every  trace  of 
ge  butter  fat.  Tells  why  the  Maynard  takes  the  hard  work 
out  of  separating  cream.  Proves  that  it’s  the  most  sani¬ 
tary,  easiest  cleaneu  separator  m  the  world — bar  none. 

Wonderful  One-Piece  Aluminum 
Skimming  Device  —The  Greatest 
Improvement  in  the  History  of 
Cream  Separators 

Cleaned  in  a  minute — just  rinse  in 
hotwater.  Made  of  Aluminum — grease 
and  milk  slime  do  not  stick  to  it.  Needs 
no  wiping  because  Aluminum  can't  rust 
and  doc3  not  retain  odors.  All  in  one  piece.  Can  be 
put  back  right  with  your  eyes  shut.  Contrast  these 
advantages  with  25  to  45  tinned  steel  discs  and  long 
curved  tubes — each  disc  must  be  wiped  dry  and  fitted 
back  into  exactly  where  it  belongs. 

Think  how  the  Maynard  skimming  device  saves  work  stnd  time 
twice  s  day,  every  day.  And  think  how  the  Msynsrd  skims  to 
1-100  of  one  per  cent.— every  drofi  separated  8  times. 

Prices  Start  at  $29.50.  60  Days* 
Trial  — No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  prices  save  you  $15  to  $60.  Try  any  Maynard  60  days.  Send 
It  back  if  any  other  separator  in  the  world  compares  with  it.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  No-Money-In-Advance  proposition.  Pay  only 
after  you  try  the  Maynard  60  days.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Send 
postal  now.  Address  as  below— 


Soft,  Firm 
Touch 


Nearest  to 
Nature's 
Way 


Dairy 
Economy 

The  Empire  Milker  is  easy 
to  install,  and  begins  making 
you  money  right  from  the  start. 
One  double  ortwo-cow  unit  takes 
care  of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour, and 
two  hands  can  do  the  work  of 
seven  in  about  half  the  time. 

The  cows  like  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  natural  air  pres¬ 
sure  system,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  an  increase  in  milk  yield. 

EMPIRE 

Mechanical  Milker 

Nearest  to  Nature,  because  the  Em¬ 
pire  Teat  Cups  massage  the  teats  with 
a  wonderfully  soft,  firm  touch.  Sore  or 
Inflamed  teats  or  udders  Impossible. 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

has  been  growing  In  favor  among  the 
shrewdest  dairymen  for  25  years.  Quiet 
and  smooth  because  perfectly  made. 
Send  for  circulars  and  pictures  that  Il¬ 
lustrate  the  milker  and  separator  In 
use.  It  will  mean  more  cow  money  for 
you.  Get  our  offer  on  Empire  Sta-Rite 
Engines  and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  4 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  III.;  Denver,  Col.;  Portland,  Ore^ 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Canada 


I  At  SAVE  % . 

i  THE  COST 

ill  Sf  J};-  With  the  Farmers’ 
|p  ||  yilkgment  Tile  Machine. 


Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in 
I  diameter,  12U  inches  long. 
Machine  used  by  U.  8.  Dept. 
Make  Your  Own  Of  Agrlcul  are.  Makes  per- 
r\__-  nr:i_  feet  tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand, 

urain  file  Man  or  boy  makes  500  to  1200 

Save  75%  STLMes.*11*  or 

TEN  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL! 

Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Drainage  book  con* 
taining  much  valuable  information  free.  Write 

FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  604,  St  Johns,  Michigan. 


Dairy  of 
E.  IV.  Brown, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 


Cut  down  your 
feed  ^  W,  f/ 


and  make 
More  Profits 

Feed  less  high-cost  grain  and  chop 
feeds,  but  get  better  results  from  your 
milk  cows,  fat  stock  and  horses,  by  feed¬ 
ing  lower-cost 

XTRA-VIM  FEED 

Porto  Rican  cane  molasses  for  strength  and 
i  flesh — combined  with  sphagnum  moss  for  digestive 
action— in  a  dry  form  nice  to  handle.  Takes  the 
place,  weight  for  weight,  of  feeds  it  replaces,  such 
as  corn,  oats,  chop,  and  ccets 
much  less.  That  is  clear  gain. 
Animals  “go  for  it”  —  and  it 
makes  other  feed  taste  better 
when  mixed  in. 

Is  not  sticky,  handies  without 
waste,  licks  up  dean  and  won't 
"'muss  np“  animals  or  fixtures. 
Other  practical  feeders  have 
proved  its  economy  and  merit 
—so  can  you! 

For  Sale  by 
,  Grain  Dealers 

(In  100-Ib.  Bags) 

Xtravim  Molasses  Feed  Company 
30  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass, 


BOOK 


TELLS  HOWTO 
CURE  AND  PREVENT 
ISTOCK  DISEASES 


i Tells  just 
J  what  to  do 
r In  case  of 
J  mange,  lice, 
f  ringworm,  calf 
I  cholera,  scours, 
’  sores,  wounds, 
f  insect  bites, 

[  blackleg.foot- 
f  rot,  fowels, 

'  worms,  galls, 
fgreaseheel,  thrush,  sitfast, 
"sprains,  bruises,  quittor, 
surfeit,  distemper,  quarter 

crack, pi nkeye,  rash,  scab.  fix  tret 
and  other  common  and  uncommon 
ailments.  Saves  you  worry,  time 
and  money.  Worth  many  dollars 
to  every  farmer  but  now  offered 
free  for  first  time,  to  advertise 

XiLkolJ 

Milko!  is  a  dip,  disinfectant,  pre¬ 
ventive  andcure.  It  is  twice  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  the  standard  set  by  the^ 
U.  S.  Government.  One  gallon  A 
makes  256  gallons  oi  strong  i 
disinfecting  solution.  Get  our  ^ 
book,  free,  now.  Egfir  Record 
free,  too,  ff  you  write  at  once. 
Address 

The  SULPHO-NAPTHOLCO. 

20  Medford  St„  Boston,  Meu. 


V 


if 


BOOKS  WORTH 
— -  BUYING - 


Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Clieeese  .Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 
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Water  Supply  for  Ice  Pond. 

Is  a  four-inch  stream  of  water  large 
enough  to  supply  a  small  pond  with  water 
for  cutting  ice?  It  is  my  idea  that  by  build¬ 
ing  <ti  tight  dam  this  water,  together  with 
surmce  water,  will  be  a  sufficient  supply. 
If  so  what  kind  of  dam  should  I  build? 
Tt  need  not  be  over  five  feet  high  at  any 
place.  F.  c.  w. 

Richfield,  N.  Y. 


As  the  amount  of  water  discharged 
from  a  pipe  in  a  given  length  of  time  is 
dependent  upon  the  rate  of  flow  or  vel¬ 
ocity  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  pipe  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  much  water 
F.  C.  W.  has  at  his  command.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  of  water  discharged  by  a 
pipe  per  minute  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  opening  (in  square  inch¬ 
es)  by  the  velocity  (expressed  in  inches 
per  minute)  and  dividing  the  product  by 
231.  The  product  first  obtained  is  the 
amount  of  water  discharged  from  the  pipe 
per  minute  in  cubic  inches.  Dividing  by 
231  (the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
gallon)  reduces  this  number  to  gallons. 

We  will  suppose  in  this  case  a  velocity 
of  10  feet  per  minute,  which  is  not  high, 
and  to  make  the  work  more  clear  describe 
it  as  follows :  Suppose  a  tomato  can,  or 
something  similar,  that  will  loosely  fit  the 
inside  of  the  four-inch  pipe  mentioned  by 
F.  O.  W.,  has  been  inserted  at  the  top 
and  is  moving  down  through  the  pipe 
with  the  water  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per 
minute.  We  will  suppose  that  at  the 
time  our  experiment  is  started  the  can  is 
at  a  point  just.  10  feet  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe.  If  it  continues  its  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  travel  it  will  reach  the  end 
in  one  minute.  During  this  time  a  cyl¬ 
inder  of  water  has  passed  out  of  the  pipe 
before  it  that  is  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
inside  of  the  pipe  and  10  feet  or  120 
inches  long.  The  contents  of  a  cylinder  are 
equal  to  3.1416  x  the  radius  squared  x  the 
height,  or  in  this  case  3.1416x2x2x120 
equals  1507.968  cubic  inches.  Dividing 
this  product  by  231  to  reduce  it  to  gal¬ 
lons  we  get  6.5  plus  as  the  number  of 
gallons  discharged  per  minute  at  this  sup¬ 
posed  rate  of  flow.  If  the  rate  of  flow 
had  been  20  feet  per  minute  instead  of 
10  we  would  have  13  gallons  instead  of 
the  6.5  obtained  at  the  present  rate  of 
flow.  With  the  above  as  a  guide  it 
should  be  easy  for  F.  C.  W.  to  gauge  his 
water  supply  quite  closely. 


The  amount  of  water  needed  for  a  pond 
of  this  kind  is  not  great.  A  pond  with  j 
an  effective  cutting  area  of  700  square  j 
feet  is  usually  ample  in  size  for  the 
average  farm.  Thirty-five  square  feet  j 
will  cut  about  one  ton  of  ice  when  it  is 
of  best  quality  and  one  foot  in  thickness. 
Consequently  a  pond  of  the  above  size  ; 
will  cut  about  20  tons  at  one  cutting.  In 
figuring  the  capacity  of  ice-houses  it  is 
customary  to  allow  from  42  to  50  cubic 
feet  per  ton  because  of  unavoidable  open¬ 
ings  left  when  packing  and  also  to  make 
room  for  the  packing  material.  A  pond 
of  this  effective  cutting  area  will  contain 
about  3763  cubic  feet  supposing  it  to  be 
four  feet  in  depth  and  allowing  for  slop¬ 
ing  sides,  and  would  require  a  period  of 
4330  minutes,  or  a  little  over  three  days 
ro  fill.  This  is  assuming  that  there  are 
no  leaks  and  no  loss  from  evaporation. 


Much  will  depend  upon  the  character 
.<f  the  soil  where  the  pond  is  located.  If 
loose  and  open  there  will  be  considerable 
loss  through  seepage.  This  can  be 
stopped  to  a  great  extent  however  by 
hauling  clay  and  spreading  it  over  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  pond  and  then 
thoroughly  wetting  and  puddling  it  to 


close  up  the  pore  space  and  make  it 
water-tight.  Probably  the  best  dam  is 
ne  made  from  concrete.  This  should 
be  placed  in  a  trench  to  prevent  the  seep¬ 
age  of  water  under  it  and  a  reinforcement 
of  woven  wire  placed  near  the  down¬ 
stream  side  will  add  much  to  its  strength. 
Hand  books  put  out  by  the  various  ce¬ 
ment  manufacturers  give  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  along  this  line.  The  dam  should 
have  a  spill-way  to  carry  '  away  the 
waste  water,  preventing  it  from  under¬ 
mining  the  dam,  and  should  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  suitable  means  of  emptying 
rhe  pond.  During  the  Summer  the  pond 
can  be  drained  and  allowed  to  fill  with 
fresh  water  during  the  Fall  rains.  This 
prevents  the  growth  of  water  weeds  and 
the  slimy  deposits  customary  to  shallow 
ponds.  In  choosing  the  site  for  the  dam 
select  a  place  where  a  wide,  shallow 
pond  will  result.  Area  is  what  is  want¬ 
ed  rather  than  depth.  Any  depth  over 
that  necessary  for  convenient  cutting  is  a 


i 


waste.  It  seems  that  if  this  water  is 
carefully  handled  and  conserved  that  a 
small  ice  pond  can  be  supplied  from  it 
and  if  ice  now  has  to  be  hauled  any 
great  distance  is  well  worth  trying. 

r.  H.  s. 


Concrete  Air  Pressure  Tanks. 

We  are  constantly  being  asked  if  con¬ 
crete  cannot  be  safely  used  in  building 
the  tanks  used  in  air  pressure  water  sys¬ 
tems.  Our  advice  has  been  against  such 
use,  but  some  readers  say  concrete  will 
answer.  The  manufacturers  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  say  “steel  by  all  means.”  We  now 
have  this  statement  from  the  Association 
of  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers: 

After  fully  investigating  this  subject 
we  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  tanks  for  this  purpose,  our  main 
reason  being  that  for  such  high  pressures 
as  the  tanks  would  be  subjected  to  if 
used  in  an  air-pressure  system  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  an  excessive  amount 
of  steel  reinforcing,  which  would  make 


the  fabrication  of  the  tank  probably  more 
expensive  than  a  steel  tank.  There  is 
also  danger  that  slight  cracks  would 
form,  due  to  poor  workmanship  or  ex¬ 
cessive  elongation  of  the  reinforcing  steel. 
This  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
tank  by  permitting  the  air  to  escape.  For 
this  use  steel  tanks  are  very  often  used 
and  the  inside  of  the  tank  is  plastered 
with  a  thickness  of  cement  mortar,  which 
protects  the  steel  from  corrosion,  while 
the  steel  itself  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
air  pressure.  F,.  K.  horciiap.d. 


Paint  for  an  Old  Building. 

I  HAVE  two  barns  which  have  never 
been  painted,  and  I  wish  to  paint  them 
this  Spring.  What  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  in  which  to  paint  them? 
Sodus,  N.  Y.  c.  F.  S. 

A  good  red  paint  for  old  barns  or  for 
rough  board  buildings  may  be  made  from 
crude  oil  and  A'enetian  red.  Do  not  get 
a  dark  oil,  get  one  as  light  in  color  as 
possible,  and  get  a  bright  lively  Vene¬ 
tian  red.  The  mixture  will  make  a  good 
barn  paint,  and  it  has  done  good  ser¬ 
vice  on  old  buildings  for  some  years.  The 
dark  crude  oil  or  the  dark  Venetian  red, 


or  both  dark,  produces  a  dark,  dull,  un¬ 
pleasing  paint.  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York  oil  is  better  than  heavy  lubricating 
oil.  This  must  be  used  on  rough  boards ; 
will  wash  off  on  surfaced  lumber.  A 
barn  painted  35  years  ago  is  looking  well 
yet.  Prepare  the  mixture  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  application,  stir  often  while  apply¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  the 
purpose. 


A  TE A <  her  had  told  a  class  of  juve¬ 
nile  pupils  that  Milton,  the  poet,  was 
blind.  The  next  day  she  asked  if  any 
of  them  could  remember  what  Milton’s 
great  affliction  was.  “Yes’m,”  replied 
one  little  fellow;  “he  was  a  poet.” — Ar¬ 
gonaut. 


“Now,  children,”  said  the  teacher, 
“who  can  tell  me  what  the  word  ‘odor¬ 
less’  means?”  Willie  Jones  was  sure  he 
knew.  “Well,  Willie,  what  does  it 
mean?”  “Odorless  means  without  scent,” 
he  piped.  “Right.  Now  who  can  give  a 
sentence  using  the  word  correctly?”  con¬ 
tinued  the  teacher.  “You  may  answer, 
Jimmy.”  “Please,  ma’am,  when  you  are 
odorless  you  cannot  ride  in  the  trolley 
cars.” — Credit  Rost. 


Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Grain  Drills  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


Van  Brunt  makes  a  good  seed  bed  in  any  ground  that 
can  be  seeded,  even  in  trash,  gumbo  or  mud.  Plants  any 
small  grain  from  alfalfa  to  bearded  oats  in  continuous,  even 
streams  without  bunching  or  damaging  kernels. 

Puts  seed  at  bottom  of  furrows  of  uniform  depth. 

Grass  seeder  attachment  can  be  furnished  for  any  Van 
Brunt  Drill. 


Write  for  free  circular,  “John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Single 
Disc  Drills.  It  shows  why  it  pays  to  drill  your  seed  with 
a  Van  Brunt  Single  Disc  Drill. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

John  Deere  No.  999.  The  full  variable,  accurate  drop 
planter.  Plants  two,  three  or  four  kernels  as  desired — all 
you  do  to  change  number  in  the  hill  is  to  move  foot  lever. 
Drilling  distances'  varied  and  changed  from  hilling  to  drill¬ 
ing  made  just  as  easily. 

Accurate — because  it  has  the  “Oblique  Selection”  or 
natural  drop, — an  improvement  over  previous  methods, 
kernels  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter  the  cells. 
Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings  to  seed  cells  are 
oblique,  or  sloping,  and  the  kernels  naturally  move  toward 
and  fill  the  cells  rapidly 

Many  Improvements  Make  it  the 
Most  Accurate  Planter 

AH  corn  plates  for  this  planter  have  16  cells.  Therefore, 
the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one  plate  as 
can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  use  8,  12  and  16  cell 
plates,  and  without  change  of  plates. 

Easily  detachable  runners 
enable  you  to  use  other  fur¬ 
row  openers,  if  ever  desired. 

Simplified  check  heads, 
disc  marker  without  rope, 
and  underhung  reel  are  also 
improvements  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate.  Fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  can  also  be  furnished 
for  this  planter. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet  “More  and  Better  Corn.”  It 
tells  how  to  select  and  test  your  seed  com,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  seed  bed  and  the  gain  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
using  an  accurate  corn  planter. 


The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  Patent 
Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 

The  only  Two-way  Plow  that  has  steel  frame  and  patent 
auto  foot  frame  shift. 

Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or  level  land.  Well  bal¬ 
anced,  easily  operated  and  light  draft. 

Simple  to  operate  and  the  most  reliable  and  durable  in 
construction  because  of  its  few  adjustments. 

When  a  John  Deere  Two-Way  Sulky  is  used,  both  har¬ 
rowing  and  planting  can  be  kept  up  with  the  plowing.  Thus 
the  seed  is  gotten  into  the  fresh,  moist  dirt  before  the  soil 
dries  out. 

No  ridges  to  smooth  down  and  no  dead  furrows  to  fill  up 
after  plowing  a  field  with  this  plow. 

Special  Features 

1.  All  steel  and  malleable  frame.  Steel  arch. 

Light,  strong  and  durable.  Rigid  connections 
and  permanent  alignments. 

2.  Patent  auto  foot  frame  shift.  A  slight  foot 
pressure  swings  frame  and  accurately  locates 
plow  bottoms. 

3.  Automatic  shifting  hitch.  This  device  is  posi¬ 
tive.  Clevis  cannot  fail  to  move  to  position. 

When  turn  has  been  made  and  while  the  fur¬ 
row  bottom  is  being  lowered,  the  whiffletrees 
automatically  roll  to  place  along  the  clevis 
bar  to  a  position  in  front  of  working  plow, 
thus  correcting  line  of  draft. 

4.  Automatic  horse  lift.  Operator’s  foot  releases 
latch.  Pull  of  the  team  raises  bottom.  Hand 
lever  also  provided. 

5.  Wide  tread.  Prevents  tipping  on  hillsides  and 
permits  use  of  wide  or  narrow  bottoms. 

6.  Removable  shin  piece.  Insures  keen  cutting 
edge.  Easily  renewed  and  prolongs  life  of 
moldboard. 

This  plow  can  be  equipped  with  all  style 
bottoms  made  especially  for  Eastern  condi¬ 
tions. 


Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 


Write  f  r  J.-.hn  Deere  Two-Way  Book, — handsomely 
lllustrnied  in  colors,  and  Recure  full  information  free. 


John  Deere  No.  999  Planter 


■  iRetter  Farm 

(Im¬ 


plements 

To  Use  Trim 


B1  John  Deere  MomattC 


Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 


FREE  BOOK 


Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and  use  farm  tools  under 
varying  conditions.  It  is  a  practical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  implements  worth  dollars  to 
you — a  168  page  text  book. 

It  tells  about  John  Deere  Implements:  Steel 
plows,  cultivators  and  harrows;  corn  planters, 
discs  harrows  and  beet  tools;  farm  and  mountain 


wagons;  manure  spreaders;  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  grain  elevators  and  corn  shelters;  hay  loaders, 
stackers,  sweep  rakes,  mowers  and  side-delivery 
rakes,  motor  hay  presses;  grain  drills  and  seeders; 
full  line  of  chilled  plows;  grain  binders  and  com 
binders;  hit-and-miss  and  volume-governing 
gasolene  engines. 

To  get  this  book,  free,  Btate  what  special 
Implements  you  are  interested  in  and  ask  for  the 
book  a3  Package  No.  X-33. 


John  Deere,  Publicity  Department,  Moline,  Illinois 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF 
QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS 
BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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Silage  for  Pigs. 

I  have  noticed  considerable  in  your 
paper  in  regard  to  silage  for  cow  feed¬ 
ing.  Can  you  get  me  any  information 
as  to  its  value  as  a  food  for  hogs?  Would 
it  not  make  a  good  food  for  growing, 
young  hogs?  If  it  were  mixed  with  some 
meal,  wouldn’t  it  make  a  good  mixture 
for  matured  hogs?  J.  J.  M. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Silage  enthusiasts  declare  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  feed  for  every  animal  on  the  farm. 
If  silage  is  fed  in  connection  with  con¬ 
centrates  it  will  be  beneficial  to  pigs.  It 
is  helpful  in  distending  the  digestive 
tract,  and  in  your  case  mixed  with  meal 
it  would  be  of  fairly  good  service  as  a 
maintenance  ration.  Kentucky  has  found 
that  hogs  receiving  shelled  corn  and  corn 
and  Soy  bean  silage  made  larger  gains 
than  those  fed  shelled  corn  alone,  100 
pounds  of  silage  equaling  22  pounds  of 
corn  in  feeding  value.  At  Ottawa  it  was 
found  the  addition  of  some  dry  meal  im¬ 
proved  the  palatability  of  the  silage  for 
swine.  It  is,  however,  considered  too 
woody  to  be  fed  alone  with  a  great  degree 
of  satisfaction  to  pigs. 


Pasture  for  Hogs. 

I  have  about  one  acre  I  wish  to  make 
into  a  hog  pasture.  What  would  be  the 
best  crop  to  sow  to  have  early  green 
feed  to  pasture  off?  Would  it  be  best 
to  divide  the  lot  into  two  parts?  Will 
have  eight  or  10  pigs  to  run  there. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  g. 

There  ought  to  be  rye  or  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  on  that  field  now  to  give  you  best 
results;  failing  in  that  we  should  divide 
the  acre  into  three  parts;  plow  and  sow 
one-third  to  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  about  one 
pound  of  seed  on  this  one-third ;  on  an¬ 
other  third  sow  oats  and  Canada  peas 
with  a  very  thick  seeding.  On  the  re¬ 
maining  third  a  little  later,  about  corn¬ 
planting  time,  sow  a  thick  seeding  of 
sorghum.  Give  these  crops  a  fair  chance 
to  grow  until  they  get  a  foot  or  18  inches 
high,  then  turn  your  hogs  into  the  oats 
and  peas  first.  When  they  get  that  eaten 
down  fairly  well,  turn  them  out  of  this 
into  the  rape.  In  the  same  way,  put 
them  on  the  sorghum,  and  then  back  on 
the  rape.  Keep  them  going  in  this  way 
in  separate  fields  so  as  to  keep  one  field 
growing  while  the  hogs  are  eating  the 
other.  There  are  other  seed  combina¬ 
tions  which  you  might  sow,  but  these  will 
answer  and  give  you  good  returns. 


Feeding  Problems. 

At  present  I  am  feeding  my  cows  a 
grain  ration  consisting  of  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings  and  two  parts  union  grains  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  three  or  four  pounds 
of  milk,  and  in  addition  to  this,  two 
quarts  daily  per  cow  of  corn  and  cob 
meal.  My  roughage  consists  of  hay, 
mostly  Timothy.  I  fear  I  shall  be  short 
of  hay  and  have  considered  cutting  out 
a  little  of  that  and  feeding  a  couple  of 
quarts  more  of  the  cob  meal.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  matter?  Would  it  be 
safe  to  feed  four  quarts  of  the  cob  meal 
daily?  My  cows  are  good-sized  grade 
llolsteins.  A.  B.  R. 

Windham,  Conn. 

This  would  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  price  of  good  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  in  your  section  of  the  country.  If 
you  could  purchase  good  hay  at  around 
$18  per  ton  this  would  appear  to  be  the 
best  method  to  pursue,  as  cows  require 
a  certain  amount  of  roughage,  and  will 
not  do  their  best  if  the  supply  is  cut 
short.  While  it  would  probably  be  safe 
to  feed  four  quarts  or  six  pounds  of  corn 
and  cob  meal  mixed  with  your  lighter 
grains  to  large  Holstein  cows  in  full  flow 
of  milk,  I  could  not  recommend  doing  so 
with  the  intention  of  saving  hay.  The 
addition  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  dried 
beet  pulp,  soaked,  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment,  as  you  have  no  succulent  feed  in 
the  ration  at  present.  c.  8.  G. 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cow*. 

Would  you  give  ine  a  balanced  ration 
for  cows  that  are  about  to  freshen?  I 
have  no  silo ;  good  cornstalks  and  mixed 
hay,  oats  and  corn  ;  can  also  buy  almost 
all  kinds  of  feeds  including  buckwheat 
middlings  at  $1.50  per  cwt.  In  case  I 
could  not  get  the  buckwheat  middlings 
what  would  you  suggest?  M.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  our 
most  successful  dairymen  to  require  dairy 
cows  to  take  a  rest  period  varying  from 
six  to  10  weeks,  in  order  that  they  might 
gain  in  fl  -h,  and  be  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time  of  calving.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  heavy  producing  cows, 
and  net  to  the  sluggish  type  that  elect  as 
far  as  their  own  policy  is  concerned,  a 
much  longer  period.  With  the  food  pro¬ 
ducts  available  as  noted  above  it  would 
seem  that  the  following  ration  would 
be  an  economical  one. 


Corn  and  cob  meal  .  800  lbs. 

Buckwheat  middlings  .  . .  200  “ 

Wheat  bran  . .  100  “ 

fleet  pulp  . ; . .  200  “ 

Oil  meal  . . . .  50  “ 


In  addition  allow  the  animals  what 
corn  stalks  and  mixed  hay  they  would 


clean  up  with  relish.  The  amount  to 
feed  each  cow  would  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  flesh  that  each  animal  carries. 
If  an  animal  is  in  thin  flesh  at  the  end 
of  her  lactation  period  it  would  be  well 
during  the  early  part  of  her  rest  period 
to  feed  her  liberally,  in  order  that  she 
might  put  on  flesh,  and  evidence  good 
physical  condition  at  the  time  of  calv¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  dry  cows 
can  subsist  on  cornstalks,  Timothy  hay 
and  water,  and  unfortunately  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  practiced  on  a  number  of  farms. 
It  is  clearly  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  activities  of  a  dairy  cow.  and  she 
should  be  well  nourished,  well  fed  and 
cared  for  if  the  owner  expects  her  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  healthy  calf,  and  to  come 
to  her  milk  promptly  for  calving.  Oats 
at  the  present  prices  are  an  expensive 
source  of  food  nutrient,  and  should  not 
be  included  in  your  correspondent’s  mix¬ 
ture.  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  would  ma¬ 
terially  decrease  the  cost  of  the  daily 
feed  by  reducing  the  amount  of  grain  re¬ 
quired.  f.  c.  M. 


Feeding  Ewes. 

ARE  the  ewes  in  good  condition? 
Lambing  season  is  now  at  hand,  and 
the  men  producing  hothouse  lambs 
have  their  troubles  well  along.  Ewes 
should  be  fed  grain  about  a  month  before 
lambing,  when  they  should  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  it.  The  Ohio  University 
says:  “Ewes  in  thin  or  poor  condition 
should  receive  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  pound  of  grain  daily.  Corn  alone 
is  not  the  best  grain  ration.  A  ration 
of  six  parts  corn ;  three  parts  wheat 
bran  ;  one  part  linseed  oil  cake,  by  weight, 
has  proven  very  satisfactory.  A  ration 
of  corn,  oats,  and  bran,  equal  parts  by 
weight,  can  also  be  recommended.  The 


sheep  should  receive  as  much  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  as  they  will  eat.  The  amount 
of  hay  eaten  can  be  cut  down  by  use  of 
corn  silage  or  corn  stover.  Two  pounds 
of  clean,  sweet  corn  silage  can  be  used  to 
replace  about  one  pound  of  hay.  Well- 
cured  corn  stover  is  also  relished  by  the 
ewes.  Ordinarily,  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  sheep  eating  too  much  of  it,  if  hay 
is  fed  once  a  day.  The  greatest  danger 
of  corn  stover  comes  from  making  it  the 
exclusive  feed.  Clean  salt  and  water 
should  be  kept  before  the  flock.  Sheep 
should  always  have  a  dry,  well-bedded 
floor  to  lie  on.” 


Care  of  the  Brood  Sow. 

KEEP  the  sow  dry,  give  her  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  supply  suitable  shelter 
and  feed.  Feed  her  some  distance 
from  the  sleeping  quarters,  and  the  feed 
may  bo  scattered  over  a  clean  floor,  in 
the  case  of  grains.  Prof.  Thompson  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  says :  "Feeds 
should  contain  an  abundance  of  mineral 
matter  and  protein,  in  which  elements 
corn  is  low,  therefore  being  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  alone.  Corn  does  well  when  supple¬ 
mented  with  skim-milk,  tankage,  mid¬ 
dlings,  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Allow  about 
three  pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of 

corn.  Allow  one  pound  of  tankage  to 

eight  or  10  pounds  of  corn.  Alfalfa 

furnishes  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  sup¬ 
plement  to  corn,  and  <>ats  also  when  they 
are  low  in  price.  No  matter  what  the 
ration  may  be,  the  sows  should  be  in 
good  flesh  by  farrowing  time.  Give  plenty 
of  warm  water  regularly.  As  farrowing 
time  approaches,  place  the  sows  in  sep¬ 
arate  well-bedded  pens  so  they  will  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  new  quarters. 

Feed  thin  slop  containing  bran  or  oilmeal 
to  keep  the.  bowels  open.  Disturb  them  as 
little  as  possible  at  farrowing  time,  yet 
watch  so  that  aid  may  be  given  when 
necessary.  Feed  lightly  after  farrowing  a 
thin  slop  of  shorts  or  bran,  increasing  the 
feed  only  gradually  to  avoid  causing  the 
pigs  to  scour.” 


I IfiHTNING  RODS  Perft*  soft 

Liunilflltu  nuuo  copper  cable.  Freight  prepaid, 
O.  O.  I).  and  30  days’  trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Complete  installing  directions.  Valuable  catalogue 
free.  ROBINSON  1  SEIDEL  CO..  Box  SB,  WashinotonviUe,  Pa 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 

American  Fruit  Cuiturist.  Thomas..  .  2.50 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.50 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Ho  tftiort  Crops’ 

where  the  Caterpillar  crawls.  Round 
wheels  sink  in,  pack  the  soil  beneath,  and 
streaks  of  burnt  and  stunted  grain  mark 
where  the  wheels  have  been. 

The  Caterpillar  distributes  its  weight 
over  its  long,  wide,  endless  track— 8 
times  the  bearing  surface  of  round- 
wheel  tractors— less  soil  pressure 
than  a  man's  foot. 

Built  for  over  10  years  —  over  2000 
in  use  in  25  countries.  In  three  sizes — 
to  fit  any  farm.  Over  a  dozen  imita¬ 
tors.  but  only  one  Caterpillar. 

<a 

tug.ua.  Pa*.  CM 

Don't  toy  Caterpillar 
union  you  mean  Holt! 

Write  lot  Cat  A. I.  147,  and  ut 
where  you  can  see  a  Caterpillar. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Uacarperaud 1 

Peoria,  lit  Stockton,  Cai- 

30  Church  Street.  N.  Y. 


Try  THIS  Feeding  Rian  on  YOUR  COWS 

Take  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  such  as  Gluten,  Oil 

Meal,  Distiller's  and  Brewer’s  Grains,  Malt  Sprouts,  or  Blue  Ribbon^ 

Dairy  Feed,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  these —  make  this  one-third  of  the  ration 
and  the  balance  two-thirds  SCHUMACHER  FEED.  If  cottonseed  meal  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  use  only  %  and  balance  SCHUMACHER. 

You  will  be  feeding  plenty  of  protein— avoiding 
waste — feeding  a  ration  which  will  keep  your 

cows  in  the  best  of  condition — have  a  splendid  variety  and 
results  in  both  “milk  and  condition”  will  be  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  you.  Try  the  plan  of  the  prize  winners — you  have 
nothing  to  risk — cost  is  no  more,  often  less.  Ask  your 
dealer — he  can  supply  you;  if  not,  write  us. 


Schumacher 

Feed 


is  composed  of  finely  ground  kiln- 
dried  products  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat,  so  skillfully  blended 
that  it  makes  an  ideal  ration  for 
dairy  cows.  It  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  milk  flow,  but  helps  to 
build  up  reserve  power,  vitality 
and  strength  so  necessary  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  heavy  and 
continuous  milk  production. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPAHY 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


THE  NEW 


WORLD’S 

CHAMPION 

2-Vp.  Old  Ayrshire 
Castlemain9s 
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-  TWO  Oi-b  RECORD 

One 

More  Victory  for 

Schumacher  Feed 


Nancy 

4th 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  III.  Narberth,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — You  will  probably  be  interested  in  the  record  of  our  new  World's  Champion  two- 
year-old  Ayshire— Cnstlemain’s  Nancy  4th— 28620.  She  produced  in  the  year  14,494.8  pounds 
of  milk  and  645  pounds  of  butter,  and  carried  a  calf  over  seven  months.  She  was  fed  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  which  contained  more  of  your  Schumacher  Feed  than  any  other  ingredient.  We  had  such 

food  results  with  your  Schumacher  Feed  with  our  World’s  Champion  Cow—  Auebenbrain 
Irown  Kate  4th— who  produced  23,022  pounds  of  milk  and  1,080  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year, 
that  we  have  fed  it  to  all  of  our  test  cows.  Yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  Deubler,  gupt.,  PENSHURST  FARM, 

Your  Cows  Will  Make  Records 

you  will  be  proud  of,  if  you  will  feed  them  record-making,  record  breaking 
SCHUMACHER  FEED.  Such  cows  as  the  above  —  also  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  Champion 
Jersey  Cow  of  the  World;  Valdessa  Scott,  2nd,  the  first  40  lb.  cow  in  the  world;  Johanna  De  Kol  Van  Beers, 
the  second  40  lb.  cow  in  the  World;  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th.  World’s  Champion  Ayshire,  are  fed 
SCHUMACHER  because  their  owners  find  it  not  only  a  great  aid  in  smashing  records,  but  in 
maintaining  the  physical  condition  of  their  cows  throughout  these  strenuous 
tests.  If  SCHUMACHER  makes  records  for  them  you  can 
rest  assured  it  WILL  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU. 
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YOUNG  S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  winnings  at  the  late 
Boston  Show.  Jan.  12th  to  lGth, 
1915.  were  as  follows:— 

Five  Firsts,  four  'Seconds, 
three  Thirds,  three  Fourths, 
four  Fifths,  and  every  Special 
offered. 

Young’s  strain  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  world  over  as  being 
the  Standard  for  all  the  Leg¬ 
horns  of  all  America  and  the 
leading  struin  of  heavy  lay* 
ers.  There  has  not  been  a 
show  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  for  the  past  fifteen  years  where  they  have 
not  shown  their  supremacy.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
only  original  line  bred  strain  of  Leghorns  in 
America  today. 

Hundreds  of  Grand  Cockerels  for  sale  that  will 
improve  your  stock  both  in  exhibition 
and  laying  qualities. 

MATING  LIST  FREE 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS,  B. 
ROCKS 


Thoroughbred, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-layinn 
hea  thy,  free  rang 
stock.  Sale  atrivti 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  CRINNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  “VITALITY” 
Day-old  Chicks  of  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITAL¬ 
ITY  ”-Q  UAL  I  T  Y  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator, 

S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  RHODE  ISLAND  REVS. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba. 
tors  used.  1  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  I'ay-old  chicks.  Thousan  Is  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  S15.00  per  100.  $8.00  per  60;  St-26  per  25. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  book¬ 
let  free.  Yon  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  I  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  Interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Hatching  Eggs— Baby  Chicks— 8  weeks  old 
Pullets— Barron-Young  Strain 

Heavy-laying,  healthy,  vigorous  stock. 

Not  only  do  we  guarantee  Safe  Delivery,  hut  we 
go  one  step  further  and  assume  responsibility  for 
delivery  of  chicks,  etc.,  in  satisfactory  condition. 
Any  sized  order  filled  promptly  on  time. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  price  list.] 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-failing  streams,  ns  nature  intended.  Special 
hi  ed  for  Winter  eggs — 2u0-egg  strain.  125,000  baby 
chicks  for  1015.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity,  &  $0  p>u- 100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
March  1st  $50  per  1.000.  Baity  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  Slay  de¬ 
livery.  My  Book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  5th  edition 
shows  where  the  nione  is.  Circulars  free. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Box  76,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 
8.  t’,  W  hit c  Leghorns 
Every  Michigan  Poultry  Perm 
chick  tor  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
mala  bird  the  son  of  a  “200  egg" 
hen,  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  besteverbred.  Chicks 
ere  from  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don't  miss  it.  Send  for  catalog 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Eggs  and 
Chicks 


from  the  famous  LA  UREL- 

TON  LAYERS—  pure  bred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
hens— thousands  of  them — of 
great  size,  beauty  and  vigor. 
Eggs  guaranteed  85  per  cent 
fertile.  Chicks  guaranteed  to  arrive  safe  and  in  full 
count.  Our  48,000  egg  incubators  are  bringing  off 
hatches  twice  a  week.  Low  prices.  Big  supply;  but 
also  big  demand— so  order  early.  Send  postal  today. 
All  eggs  and  chicks  from  our  own  stock. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  H,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  S.  0.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less,  20c.  each;  one  hundred, 
.si 5;  five  hundre<r,  $02.r>0;  one  thousand,  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET— "BETTER  CHICKENS,” 
describing  liow  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  pen  leads  all  contestants*  at  the  great  Missouri 
Contest.  Write  for  prices  on  hatching  eggs. 

1’.  G.  Platt,  -  -  AVallingford,  Pa. 


The  Henyard. 


Damp  Henhouse. 

Although  my  henhouse  is  built  well 
it  is  damp.  The  house  is  10x20,  five  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  eight  in  front,  two 
windows  four  feet  square;  above  each 
window  there  is  a  muslin  window  2x4 
feet,  just  common  factory  cloth,  no 
other  ventilation.  The  henhouse  gets 
damp  and  cold  nights  it  is  frosty  on  the 
roof  and  sides.  The  roof  boards  are 
close  together  and  the  roof  is  two-ply 
rubber  roofing.  House  is  up  from  the 
ground,  the  floor  is  dry.  I  have  a  muslin 
curtain  in  front  of  the  hens;  it  is  not 
ceiled.  My  hens  are  not  doing  well. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  you  think  is  the 
trouble?  f.  s.  p. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

The  dampness  in  your  lienliouse  is 
caused  by  lack  of  ventilation,  the  cloth 
windows  not  permitting  a  sufficient  inter¬ 
change  of  air  with  the  outdoors.  When 
cloth  becomes  covered  with  dust,  as  it 
soon  does  in  poultry  houses,  it  is  of 
very  slight  value  as  a  ventilator.  If  you 
will  remove  the  windows  from  your 
poultry  house,  covering  the  openings  with 
wire  poultry  netting  and  arranging  cloth 
curtains  to  drop  over  them  on  very  cold  ; 
nights  or  in  stormy  weather,  I  think  that  j 
you  will  soon  see  a  marked  difference  in 
the  dryness  of  the  building  and  comfort 
of  the  fowls.  Cold,  dry  air  docs  not  hurt 
fowls:  warm,  moist  air  does.  M.  B.  D. 


Prepotency  of  Male. 

I  have  been  having  a  discussion  with 
two  poultrymen  of  this  section.  I  claim 
that  a  rooster  or  male  bird  is  more  than 
half  the  flock,  while  they  claim  he  is 
just  half  in  breeding.  Does  he  not  in¬ 
fluence  his  qualities  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  him  more  than  half  of  his 
house?  Will  not  one  half  or  over  of  the 
llock  have  his  characteristics?  j.  R.  N. 

This  question  is  not  so  easy  to  answer 
as  it  looks.  While  it  is  true  that  a  male 
bird  might  mark  his  characteristics  on 
nearly  all  of  his  progeny,  to  the  appar¬ 
ent  exclusion  of  the  female’s  characteris¬ 
tics,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  of  an 
old  pureblooded  stock,  and  she  from  some 
new-made  breed,  his  characteristics  being 
“dominant”  and  hers  “recessive,”  yet 
still  it  would  be  true  that  the  chicks  were 
half  his  blood  and  half  hers.  In  line 
breeding,  a  selected  male  and  female  are 
bred  together.  The  progeny  is  half  of 
each.  Mating  the  male  with  his  pullets, 
the  progeny  are  three- fourths  male  blood, 
and  if  he  is  used  the  third  year  with  his 
granddaughters  the  progeny  will  he  seven- 
eighths  the  male  blood.  Mating  the 
mother  with  one  of  her  sons,  the  female 
line  in  the  same  way  may  be  bred  away 
from  the  male  line,  so  that  without  going 
out  of  your  own  yard,  you  have  two  al¬ 
most  unrelated  strains.  Take  an  opposite 
case,  where  the  female  was  from  the 
dominant  blood ;  there  might  be  in  the 
chicks  very  little  of  the  male’s  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  they  would  be  half  his  blood. 
So  the  answer  depends  on  what  is  meant 
by  “half  the  flock,”  whether  it  is  blood 
or  looks.  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Shrink  in  Laying. 

I  have  160  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  in  apartments  8x12,  with  windows 
three  feet  square  and  ventilators  two  feet 
square,  one  in  each  part.  Fresh  water, 
shells  and  grit  before  them  all  the  time. 
I  have  been  feeding  each  25  hens  one 
quart,  equal  parts,  of  wheat,  buckwheat 
and  oats  in  the  morning  and  all  the  warm 
mash  they  will  eat  up  at  noon,  composed 
of  equal  parts  meat  scrap,  Alfalfa,  gluten, 
middlings,  bran,  ground  oats  and  corn, 
and  one  cabbage  or  mangel  every  day 
and  about  one  quart  whole  corn  at  night. 
They  have  been  laying  all  Winter  from 
25  to  33  eggs  a  day  till  about  10  days 
ago.  I  changed  the  wet  mash  to  dry, 
composed  of  the  same  grain,  fed  in  hop¬ 
pers  open  all  the  time.  They  ate  it 
ravenously  and  the  next  few  days  had 
the  diarrhea  very  badly ;  stopped  eating 
almost  entirely,  dropped  down  in  egg 
production  to  five  and  six.  They  have 
not  eaten  very  well  since.  Do  you  think 
it  was  the  change  from  wet  to  dry  mash, 
or  have  I  been  feeding  too  heavily?  How 
much  whole  grain  should  I  feed  them 
a  day  when  I  feed  warm  mash  at  noon? 

New  York.  B.  B. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  caused  this 
trouble,  ordinarily,  hens  will  not  eat  as 
much  dry  mash  as  moist,  though  it  is 
possible  that  having  it  before  them  all 
day  they  ate  too  much  in  this  case.  The 
proportion  of  beef  scrap  in  your  mash 
is  moderate,  but  I  wonder  if  in  making 
up  a  new  mash  you  did  not  get  hold  of 
some  beef  scrap  or  other  material  that 
was  spoiled.  If  cabbages  or  mangels  are 
fed  in  excess,  they  will  cause  diarrhoea, 
but  I  take  it  that  you  made  no  change 
in  this  respect.  Your  feeding  of  whole 
grain  was  not  heavy  and  the  fact  that 
the  hens  ate  ravenously  of  the  dry  mash 
would  indicate  that  it  may  not  have  been 
quite  sufficient.  Hens  should  eat  about 
half  as  much  mash  as  whole  grain  and 
the  amount  of  the  more  palatable  whole 
grain  given  them  will  govern  to  a  great 
extent  the  amount  of  mash  that  they  will 
eat.  Hens  should  have  as  much  whole 
grain  as  they  will  eat  up  readily  and  be 
satisfied  with ;  more  than  that  is  wasted 
and  less  is  not  sufficient.  The  exact 
amount  for  any  pen  can  be  told  only  by 
the  feeder ;  it  is  quickly  learned  by  a 
little  observation.  m.  r.  d. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

T~\  A  \/  H  PI— We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

I  -WLiL'  V_sIll\w<rvG?  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 
Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns.. R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks. .White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  . .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  shipped  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxes,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Gibson  Kggs  for  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy, vigorous  breed¬ 
ing  birds  that  will  infuse  valuable  blood  Into  your  flocks.  V  e  make  a  speciulty  of  stock¬ 
ing  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  better  service. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


B.  C.  Wliite  Legliorns 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 12,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY — 10,000  BROOD 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarantee  Hale  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chw  and  3  months  Pullets.  We  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
order*  hint  heaaon  l»ecause  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  onr  Incubator  capacity  thlrtFall  and  will  increase  to  25,000 
next  year.  If  you  want  on?  product"  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited — Send 
for  Booklets.  MOJIEiiAN  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Moliegnn  Lake*  New  York.  (Phone  Til  1’eekftklll.) 

Owned  and  operated  by  t’hua.  il.  linker. 


What  Are  “Efficiency”  Chicks? 

Get  our  S.  C.  Whits  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  with  efficiency 
back  of  them,  and  your  success  is  assured,  because — 

First,  they  are  endorsed  as  the  best  by  inexperienced 
and  experienced  alike. 

Second,  you  receive  full  count  of  vital  chicks— our 
guarantee 

Third,  by  winter  you  own  a  lovely  flock  of  “ profit ” 
pullets,  layers  of  “Snow-white  Gems.” 

Price,  S9.00  to  91  8.00  per  1 0O.  Speoiallow  prices  on 
200  or  over.  Write  for  hatching  dates.  This  is  your 
opportunity — don’t  miss  it. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  3,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EQOS  FOR  HATCHING 

8.  C.  Blown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  IS.  O.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  witli  great  care  for  which  we 
c'alni  nre  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Onr  hatching 
canncity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WAHFEL  &  SON,  ICohrerstown,  Pn. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS — EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  oustomer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.J. 

Tom  Barron  ”s?KM  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  froe. 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y* 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9.  females.  Good 
layers.  Kggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

IMountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountville,  Va. 


TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  eookerels.  out  of  a  272-egg 
hen.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1914)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire’s  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  it>, 
C.  W.  TURNER.  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


HATCHING  EGGS  '?•:  :sl°o°o 

The  ‘Prices  that  Live  and  let  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
70  ,  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  leghorns 
—8.  C.  Red*— Barred  Rock*,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Itucks,  Pearl  Guinea*.  Bend  your  order  NOW, 
with  25%  Deposit 

SUNN YMEAO  FARMS  (850  Acr„),  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

C.  Drysda-lk  Black.  Director,  60  Broad  way,  N.  V. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

liens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $6  per  hundred;  $50  per  thousand.  Eggs 
that  fail  to  batch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Alkeu  Farm,  -  K.  I).  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS  and  Baby  Chicks 

From  tested  2-year-old  8  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeding 
hens.  Kggs,  $5  per  100;  $40  per  1,000,  express  paid. 
Choice  pullets  and  yearling  hens  to  offer.  Write, 
Kansorn  Farm,  -  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


TomBarron’s  uSSSS 

Hatching  eggs.  248-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  8tock  guaranteed.  Jay  H.  Erniaae, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  lrondequoit,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer’s  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular.  WARD  W.  DASEY,  Box  55.  FRANKF0RD,  DEL. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  &To\eo1heecnsteo5 

RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  mature  cockerels 
from  Young’s  and  Barron’s  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  size,  and  90% 
fertile.  $7  a  100:  $00  a  1.000.  Inspection  Invited. 

The  Niasequogue  Farm,  St.  James  P.  0.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

*  healthy  business  kind, Including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  WrltellAMii.TON  Farm.  Huntington. N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ViVtfrtfK 

layer*.  F.gg*.  ’AO.  Chicks  a  specialty,  lftets.  each. 

Sunshine  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0.  No.  1.  Ridgely  Md. 


SOW!  fto,hnrn«-also  Babf  Chix,  Hatch- 
■  Un  fin  LBYIlUlllo  ing  Eggs.  Free  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  B.  Ducklings  and  eggs. 

Kocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  baiehing,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  lor 
egg  production.  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N-  Y. 


I  srlv  Cornell  Strain  of  8-  w-  Leghorns 
L.aay  uorneii  oirain  effgs  for  hatching.  Flock 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs.  $5.  1'0:  $1.15.  Chix 
after  Muy  15.  $'2,  103.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world's  best-laying 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  3,  Versailles,  Uhio 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  Fggsfor  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  ALVEY  H0RINE,  Myersville,  Md. 


Q  [1  Whifp  I  Pffhnrn9~s>  Bhode  Island  Reds. 
0.  U.  nnue  Legnorns  Heavy  winter  layers.  Kggs 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Denton,  Md. 


Black  Leghorn  si]  S  ^gY- 

t lie  kind  that  lay.  A.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  12c.;  Eggs,  5c. 

Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


— 8  and  10c.  S.  fC.  Buff  Leghorns 
Money  hack  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  NEIM0ND,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


liflDAU  AIIIAIf  c  W.  Leghorn  and  B. 
lYlrln  Vll  Vlll  V  WO  Bocks.  The  Early  order 
gets  the  chick.  ORDER  at 

once.  Also  Leghorn  cockerels  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  STRAIN  TO*KB  % 

buy.  Fertile  eggs,  $150  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Chicks. 
$15  per  100.  -6-weoks-old  pullets.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  W.  E.  Gather,  Box  175,  Winchester,  Va. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

Farmers’  prices.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


Whitn  Darke  *nd  Pose  Comb  Whitt  Leghorns  of  supe¬ 
rs  mic  nubKs  riorquallty  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs — 
exhibition  matings,  $2  &  $3  per  15:  utility, $1  per  15; 
$0.  1UU.  Anson  Henry,  Little  Rock  Pl'ty  Farms,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


UARRINGT0N  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Catalogue  free. 
■*  James  F,  Harrington,  Hammontou,  N.  J. 


Buff,  whitk  i.ko iiorxs,  s.  o.  it.  i.  rkds— Rxn.  »oc.  P.r 

16;  $1.60  1  -r r  30.  Mottled  Anconal,  HI.  Minorcan,  Bxxn,  $1.06 
p»r  16;  $1.75  icr  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A,  Rath,  Qunhtrtnwa.  Pa. 


B AKRON  LEGHORN  ANI)  WYANDOTTK 

eggs  and  chicks.  Breeders  have  high  trnp-nest 
records.  C.  D.  Baer,  Box  554,  Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

Fifteen  Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  hutchlug,  $1.  L.ISK,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Business  Eggs  at  Business  Prices 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  16  for  $1 ;  50  for  $3;  100  for  $5  50. 
Special  matings  a  little  higher  Oro  Farm,  Congers,  N.Y. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Bellmoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 


“WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM” 

prices.  Properly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Beds,  B.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Pekin  Ducks.  ANUNESEN  4 

AMMERMAN.  Demurest,  N.  J.  Box  137. 


BABY  CHICKS— F12  per  hundred.  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. 

Strain  of  8.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  Good  Layers.  Cock 
Birds,  $3  to  $8.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Sem'y,  N.  Y 


THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS 

S.  C.  White  aud  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Bouen 
Duck  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 

M.  F.  HOLT,  •  Cincinnatus,  New  York 


60  Varieties  SR 


BUCKS,  GEESE.  TURKEYS, 
GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  GO 
page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 


FIVE  BREEDS 
On  45  ACRES 
FREE  RANGE 

Write  for  Circulars. 


YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
STRONGER  VITAL¬ 
ITY.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Day  old  chicks. 

Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Shohola,  Pennsylvania 


1915. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


463 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 


THE  g:iiu  in  egg  production  still  goes 
on.  The  eighteenth  week,  ending 
March  7,  shows  an  output  of  3,454; 
this  is  14S;  eggs  more  than  were  laid  last 
week.  The  gain  in  four  weeks  is  1,411. 

This  is  also  the  fourth  successive  week 
that  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
lead  all  other  pens;  their  output  this 
week  was  55.  Stores  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tion  pen  No.  37  of  It.  I.  Reds  was  only 
one  egg  behind,  54  being  their  score,  and 
a  Connecticut  pen  also  takes  third  place, 
Branford  Farm’s  White  Rocks  laying  53. 
None  of  the  White  Leghorns  touched  the 
50  mark,  but  the  pen  of  Light  Sussex  en¬ 
tered  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad  of  New  Jersey 
laid  52,  and  B.  1*.  Nase’s  pen  of  White 
Orpingtons  laid  50. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
young  chicks  are  coming  out,  and  many 
beginners  would  be  thankful  for  a  little 
instruction  as  to  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  them.  The  chick  comes  out  of  the 
shell  with  the  whole  yolk  of  the  egg  in 
its  body,  and  if  this  yolk  has  not  been 
hardened  by  overheating  in  incubation, 
it  will  all  be  absorbed  by  the  chick  in  a 
few  days.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
i  he  chick  requires  no  other  food.  Nature 
does  not  like  sudden  changes,  and  I  have 
found  nothing  better  than  hard-boiled 
eggs  (the  infertiles  tested  out  are  all  right 
for  this)  chopped  very  fine  and  mixed 
with  stale  bread  crumbs.  The  difficulty 
in  this  is  that  the  chicks  like  the  taste  of 
rhe  egg  so  well  that,  they  won’t  eat  any¬ 
thing  else,  if  they  can  get  enough  of  the 
egg.  Therefore  feed  but  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  wait  until  that  is  cleaned  up 
before  you  feed  more.  Add  rolled  oats, 
line  cracked  wheat,  fine  cracked  corn,  to 
rhe  scratch  feed,  as  they  get  older.  Get 
some  coarse  sand  and  feed  the  chopped 
egg  on  that,  it  will  stick  to  the  egg,  and 
the  chicks  will  get  some  grit  into  their 
gizzards  in  that  way.  A  dry  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground 
oats  (sifted  to  get  out  the  hulls)  with  a 
pound  of  fine  charcoal  to  each  50  pounds 
of  mash,  and  a  little  salt,  should  be  kept 
where  they  help  themselves.  I  found  that 
20%  of  ground' Alfalfa  made  a  good  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  dry  mash.  But  if  possible  to 
obtain,  don't  fail  to  feed  milk.  Dip  the 
chick’s  beak  in  sour  milk,  or  give  it  two  or 
three  drops  from  a  pen  filler,  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  nest.  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  growth  in  milk  that  nothing  else 
seems  to  contain.  Milk-fed  chicks  will 
grow  right  away  from  chicks  of  the  same 
lot  fed  just  the  same  except  the  milk. 
Feed  the  milk  in  granite-ware  pans  one 
inch  or  so  deep,  with  inch  mesh  poultry 
wire  stretched  over  the  top  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  getting  wet  and  daubed  up 
with  the  milk,  and  scald  out  the  pans 
every  day  or  two,  with  boiling  water. 
The  week’s  record  follows : 


Barred  Rocks. 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts . 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Jules  J.  Francais,  flew  York . 

Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
0.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts.... 

Hranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Mranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Hranford  Farms,  -Connecticut . 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Ilall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J  D. -Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Dr.  ,T.  0.  Dingman,  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut . 

(’has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W.  Ii.  Bumstead,  Connecticut. . 

I’lnecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts... 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colouial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . „ 

Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  peu,  Conu. 
Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
ituray  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  (J.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

1>.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W  Sanborn.  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn, 
storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

ii.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 


White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

(  cell  Guernsey,  New  York . 

•Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

•  has  N.  st.  John,  New  York . 

•\*y  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
^,torrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

,  Kollln  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

•’ "id  sweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

'.ilmys  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

J  •  Piatt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York 

}'•  M-  Peasley.  Connecticut . ”! 

(-  has.  Hoigl,  Ohio  . 


Week 

Total 

44 

543 

49 

490 

31 

343 

29 

287 

29 

307 

49 

392 

3(5 

303 

35 

285 

44 

187 

63 

240 

38 

218 

33 

201 

33 

301 

55 

554 

42 

007 

37 

413 

20 

450 

17 

414 

345 

333 

33 

445 

31 

200 

34 

401 

30 

414 

19 

201 

40 

480 

30 

299 

48 

621 

84 

352 

48 

378 

34 

295 

42 

444 

24 

238 

43 

494 

35 

428 

32 

500 

43 

330 

54 

403 

48 

325 

42 

280 

43 

333 

48 

479 

44 

316 

32 

400 

17 

102 

30 

209 

27 

190 

20 

432 

25 

297 

33 

382 

23 

309 

30 

350 

30 

336 

29 

283 

19 

175 

22 

312 

41 

338 

27 

360 

24 

309 

30 

425 

21 

207 

30 

451 

32 

200 

30 

432 

35 

210 

39 

401 

28 

148 

Tub  Barron,  England  . 

40 

430 

Edhvartl  Cam,  England  . 

10 

218 

Ceo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri . 

48 

325 

Win.  II.  Lyon.  New  York . 

37 

204 

Happieh  &  Dauks.  New  York . 

38 

358 

A.  1’.  Robinson.  New  York . 

43 

523 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York . 

35 

391 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

40 

241 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

39 

349 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

40 

337 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

43 

347 

Anna  Dean  Farm.  Ohio  . 

25 

110 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

20 

251 

A.  S.  Sondregger.  Connecticut . 

18 

320 

S.  J:  Rogers,  New  York . 

38 

277 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

32 

280 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock.  Connecticut. . . 

40 

318 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 

30 

257 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

43 

302 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

30 

203 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

14 

104 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan... 

4L 

171 

o.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

30 

251 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinsou,  England  . 

410 

Silver  Campines. 

Uneowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut.. 

39 

302 

Lewis  E.  Prlokett,  Connecticut . 

33 

234 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

52 

240 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland . 

32 

203 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida . 

27 

128 

< l bed  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . 

41 

315 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut . 

50 

205 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn.... 

20 

184 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

29 

250 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Yarded  Hens. 

I  always  gave  hens  free  range,  but  wish 
to  run  a  market  garden  this  year,  and 
think  it  less  expense  to  fence  chickens 
than  garden.  _  How  large  ought  the  lots 
to  be  for  25  hens  and  one  cockerel? 
Should  they  be  worked  up  or  remain 
firm?  It  is  a  rolling  surface  facing  the 
south,  has  lots  of  fine  gravel  on  it. 
Should  the  grains  be  fed  on  this  or  in  the 
houses  in  litter?  I  want  all  eggs  for 
hatching.  Can  hens’  fertility  be  judged 
by  cockerels  showing  great  vigor? 

Virginia.  c.  M.  o. 

There  is  no  standard  size  for  poultry 
runs;  the  larger  they  are,  the  better. 
If  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  alternated 
in  use  and  one  plowed  and  cultivated,  or 
sown  to  a  grain  crop,  while  the  other  is 
occupied,  they  may  be  kept  fresh  and 
clean  longer  than  the  same  amount  of 
land  constantly  occupied.  If  only  the 
garden  is  to  he  protected,  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  hens  and  probably  no  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  fence  that.  I  should  prefer 
to  feed  the  grain  in  litter  in  the  house 
if  the  runs  were  small,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  matters  particularly.  If 
strong  fertility  is  desired,  free  range  for 
the  fowls  is  doubly  desirable  The  vigor 
of  cockerels  may  be  judged  from  observa¬ 
tion,  and  here  again,  free  range  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  breeders.  When  several 
cockerels  are  closely  confined  with  a  pen 
of  hens,  mutual  jealousies  are  apt  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  proper  matings.  m.  r.  d. 


4-in-l  Poultry  House  ! 


No  dark  corners  to  harbor  disease-breeding  filth. 
Portable,  Sanitary,  Cozy,  Vermin  proof.  Open  air 
sash  and  muslin  front.  8ectional  floor  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  meet  purposes  of  breeding,  brooder,  colony 
or  laying  house.  Erected  with  a  hammer  and 
wrench.  Forlnformation  and  prices,  address 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  BoxC,  Unadilla,  N.  V. 


“Why  X-Ray  Makes  Big  Hatches — 

That’s  the  kind  of  heat  the  X-Ray  Incubator  uses. 

Natural  moist  radiation  just  like 
mother  hen’s.  X-Ray  heating 
system  is  different  from  any 
other  .Covered  by  patents. 
No  other  machine  has 
it— nor  can  they  use  it. 


Radiator 


Vapor 
Generator 


The  New  X-Ray  has  the  greatest 
invention  we  have  ever  made  in 
incubator  science.  It  insures  you 
against  dead-in-shell  chicks.  Makes 
strong,  lusty  chicks  that  live.  Get 
the  facts.  New  X-Ray  catalog, 
finest  we  have  published,  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  fifteen 
exclusive  special  features. 

Write  for  book  No.  32— it’s 
Free!  Get  our  low  direct-to- 
you  factory  prices  freight 
prepaid.  Brooders,  too.  No 
agents.  Address 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


IhHy  1  Filling 
Duty  l  Batten  Oil 
ta  a  Hatch 


7  out  of  10! 

It  is  estimated  that  7  out  of 
10  chicks  that  die,  are  needlessly 
killed  by  feeding  an  indigestible 
ration. 

Chicks  should  not  be  fed  raw 
grain.  Some  chicks  can  stand  raw 
grain,  but  it  is  always  a  risk. 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


can  be  digested  by  the  most  feeble  little  chick. 

Clean,  wholesome  grains  including  cut  oatmeal — cut  to  pin-point 
fineness  and  steam-cooked. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements  of  poultry  in 
every  stage  of  development  ; — H-O  Scratching  Feed,  H-O  Poultry 
Feed,  H-O  Chick  Feed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry  Mash  and  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


The  H-O  COMPANY, 

MILLS : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL, 

General  Sales  Jlgent, 

HARTFORD,  Conn. 


You  Gan  Save  Your  ChicKs 
and  Raise  Your  Chicks 

i£  you  will  remember  that  they  are  really  babies  and  require  our 
special  baby  chick  food.  Your  chicks  will  thrive  and  make  aston¬ 
ishing  growth  if  you  feed  them  for  the  first  month  on 

Nursery  Chick  Food 

a  carefully-balanced,  finely-ground  mixture  of  choice  cereals, 
animal  food  and  bone-making  material.  Perfected  after  yeara  of 
careful  experiments.  It  is  truly  a  wonder-worker! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: — We  will  send  a  14  pound  package  prepaid  to 
any  address  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  upon  receipt  of  $1.  (  West  of 
that  point ,  $1.50.)  Is  Ic.  each  too  much  to  spend  to  insure  the  lives  of 
100  of  your  choice  chicks  f  Test  this  remarkable  preparation  on  your 
early  broods.  Then  you'll  know  how  to  raise  the  later  ones! 

Catalog  and  practical  chick-raising  book  mailed  free. 


NurserY 
chick  FOOD 

This  Specialty  AvparW  Food 
Inducts  Rapid  Gttm/rA  and 
Insures  Kf&r  of  CesufUufian 

Watson  Manufacturing  Co. 

LAHCABTU.  PENN  A. 


WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Drawer  37 


Lancaster,  Penna. 


Ship  Eggs  in  this  Box  by  Parcel  Post 


THE  WRIGHT  EGG  BOX  is  the  strongest  and  lightest 
package  for  shipping  hatching  eggs  or  table 
eggs.  Easy  to  pack  _  each  egg  has  absolute  pro¬ 
tection — cannot  shake  or  jar.  Wright  boxes 
are  shipped  to  you  flat  and  are  easily  set  up  "warms^ 
and  packed  for  shipment  to  your  customers.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet.  POULTRY  CQ. 


Tywacana  Farms  Poultry  Co., A 


E.  WRIGHT 
Supt. 


Box  68,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  H ) 


Hudson  River  Chick  Boxes 

Made  of  double  reinforced  corrugated  board.  Sample  20c, 
postpaid.  Write  today  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 
list.  Staatsburg  Mfg.  Co.,  Staatsburg-on-Hudion,  N.  Y. 


Prairie  State  Stove  Brooders 


Forty  Prairie  State  Stove  Brooders  care 
for  26,000  chicks  at  one  time  on  largest 
poultry  farm  in  the  U.  S.  Ask  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Let  ua  mail  you  description  ot  the 
newest,  most  complete  device  of  its  typo  on 
the  market.  Made  of  solid  cast  iron-strong, 
safe,  economical.  The  only  stove  brooder  hav¬ 
ing  triple  control  regulator  which  holds  tem¬ 
perature  to  a  fraction  of  a  degree.  Efficient  for 
flocks  of  1000  or  over.  Write  for  complete  cat¬ 
alog  of  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Hovers. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
125  Main  Street,  Homer  City,  Pa* 


My  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts 

Tells  how  thousands  make  big  hatches, 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  batching 
outfits.  Tells  how  users  won  13  more 
World’s  Championships  in  1914,  making 

Times 
WORLD’S 
Champion 

Write  today  for  this  great  Free  Book.  Join  the 
money-making  World’s  Champion  Poultry  Kaisers. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of  mv 


$800  Gold  Offers 


-  _  .  ffreiglit 

prepaid.  See  World’s  Champion  ma-  II  Prepaid.  1. 
chines  in  actual  colors.  Startearly  l|  2  «r  3  Monlh«*l 
for  gold  offers.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  Ii  Home  Teal 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48,  Racine,  WIs. 


1  Jin  EGG  INCUBATOR 
|1**U  CHICK  BROODER 


no 


Both  are  made  of  | 

Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  _____ __ _ 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls, 

_  copper  tank,  nursery, 

egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
use.  80  DAYS’  TRIAL— money  back  if 
notO.K.  Write  for  I-"KEE  Catalog  Now. 

IRONCLAD  IHCUBATOR  CO..  Pept.1 1 T 


WISCOHSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Bon  1M  RACINE,  WIS. 


SML25  Mankato  Incubator 

Only  a 


You  couldn't  buy  hotter  ot 
two  or  thrre  times  the  price. 

California  Redwood  ease, triple 
vails,  asbestos  lined,  pure  cop¬ 
per  tank, surest  automata  reg¬ 
ulator, safety  lamp.everything. 

Free  Book  of  Incubator  Facts 

PreeTrlal— strong  money  back  guarantee. 

IV)  chick  brooder  92.60;  240  chick  brooder 

14.00  -and  up.  Write  for  free  book  today.  to  use.  280  Egg  I 

Mtoklla  IncuAalw  C«..  ■««  795.  MtnAilo.Minn.  only  $10.28 


Write  Postal  for 
New  Incubator 
Bargain  Book! 

Shows  you  how  to  make  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  at  less  cost.  Quotes  prices 
on  hatchers  of  unquestioned  quality 
that  save  you  $6.00  to  $20.00  according 
to  size.  Proves  that  William  incubators 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg  at  smallest 
cost,  with  least  attention.  Many  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  on  other  machines. 
Also  a  big  variety  of  poultry  supplies. 

,  by  us.  Buys  I  JU  S  Leo 

Double  walla,  thoroughly  Insulated  with 
heavy  wool  felt.  Finest  Hot  Air  Heati; 
System  ever  invented.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  safety  lamp,  lamp  bracket,  egg 
By.  thermometer,  egg  tester  and  practical  in¬ 
actions.  Metal  Covered  Hot  Water  Incubators: 

120  Egg  Sire.  *9.26;  240  Egg  Size.  *12.96. 

WriU  for  Incubator  catalog  and  let  it  you  mon*y~ 


$495^X2  150 


464 


'I'M  hC  K.UK.A.I>  NEW-YORKER 


March  26, 


The  Henyard. 


Standard  and  Utility  Poultry. 

I  AM  much  pleased  to  see  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  show 
you  that  the  standard-bred  Wyan- 
dottes  are  also  good  egg  producers.  I 
have  bred  poultry  for  a  long  time,  al¬ 
though  I  started  with  Wyandottes  from 
an  exhibition  line,  only  last  season. 
These  pullets  are  late-hatched  aiM  lay 
well.  I  have  been  watching  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  as  bred  in  this  section,  and  am 
positive  that  the  show  birds  are  great 
layers.  The  only  fault  I  have  had  to 
find  with  some  lines  was  that  they  laid 
so  heavily  eggs  were  infertile  in  hatching 
season,  or  rather  germs  were  not  strong 
enough  to  produce  livable  chicks.  The 
last  Standard,  I  believe,  has  lengthened 
the  back  and  shortened  the  fluff  of  the 
Wyandottes,  which  I  hope  will  make 
them  even  better. 

I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  util¬ 
ity  breeder,  as  I  am  breeding  Barron 
Leghorns.  I  believe  that  they  are  true 
Leghorns  and  a  fine  strain,  but  if  there 
is  anything  in  length  of  back  I  can  easi¬ 
ly  beat  them  with  birds  of  Young  strain 
that  I  also  have.  I  am  particularly  de¬ 
sirous  of  breeding  birds  that  will  lay 
and  look  good  to  me.  If  I  cannot  do 
that  I  shall  not  take  the  same  interest 
in  poultry.  Scrubs  do  not  interest  me 
although  your  efforts  with  same  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  understand  and  appreciate. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  fanciers  to 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Barron  as  so  many  do. 
lie  has  done  much  to  wake  up  the  Amer¬ 
ican  breeders,  and  the  results  will  be 
gratifying.  The  egg  contests  interest  me 
very  much,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the 
weight  of  eggs  per  dozen  given  from 
all  pens.  L.  F.  B. 

New  York. 


Coal  Stove  Brooder. 

WOULD  you  consider  the  purchase  of 
a  coal'  stove  brooder  (small  size) 
advisable  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions?  I  have  incubator  room  for  .‘150 
eggs,  and  propose  to  sot  so  as  to  hatch 
about  March  10-15,  and  bring  out  a  sec¬ 
ond  hatch  about  three  weeks  later. 
Would  a  coal  stove  brooder  set  in  the 
center  of  a  11x12  house  brood  both 
hatches  satisfactorily  by  partitioning  the 
house  with  chicken  wire  so  as  to  keep 
the  flocks  separate — running  the  parti¬ 
tion  through  the  center?  I  usually  get 
about  175-200  chickens  at  a  hatch.  I 
can  get  a  coal  stove  brooder  for  $21  that 
I  think  would  do  the  work ;  I  plan  build¬ 
ing  three  11x12  houses  to  raise  the  chick¬ 
ens  in,  and  would  move  the  chickens  into 
the  other  two  when  they  were  large 
enough  to  do  without  brooding  if  I 
bought  the  coal  stove  brooder  or  other¬ 
wise  fit  each  house  with  two  hovers. 
Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  better? 
Massachusetts.  H.  o.  c. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  coal 
stove  brooders  for  large  flocks  are  being 
successfully  used,  and,  while  they  are 
not  well  adapted  to  small  colony  houses, 
the  small  sizes  can  be  used  in  such  houses 
as  you  contemplate  building.  You  may 
be  able,  temporarily,  to  use  a  portion  of 
a  larger  building  for  brooding  until  the 
chicks  are  large  enough  to  be  transferred 
to  the  colony  houses.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that' you  describe,  I  should  prefer 
to  invest  in  the  coal  heater,  even  though 
its  capacity  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
my  present  needs.  They  are  economical 
in  fuel,  capacity  considered,  and  those 
that  have  come  under  my  observation 
have  given  satisfaction  to  their  users. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cottonseed  Meal  for  Hens- 

JHAVE  used  cottonseed  meal  in  the  dry 
mash  for  both  the  growing  pullets  and 
the  laying  hens,  and  1  believe  it  adds 
very  much  to  the  value  of  the  dry  mash 
method  of  feeding.  I  have  tried  it  in 
the  mash  without  using  any  beef  scrap, 
but  I  get  better  results  by  cutting  the 
amount  of  beef  scrap  to  half,  or  in  other 
words  use  half  and  half.  The  pen  of 
pullets  I  entered  hi  the  International  Egg 
Laying  Contest  were  fed  on  a  dry  mash 
with  cottonseed  meal  in  it.  from  the  time 
they  were  10  weeks  old.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  pretty  fair  record  by  leading  the 
class.  I  am  using  cottonseed  meal  in  the 
drv  mash  for  all  my  birds  at  present,  and 
I  feel  satisfied  they  make  better  records 
than  to  use  beef  scrap  alone.  If  the 
prices  were  the  same  I  would  use  some 
cottonseed  meal,  but  this  feed  costs  about 
half  what  we  must  pay  for  beef  scrap. 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  use  of  cottonseed 
meal  in  the  dry  mash  for  poultry,  and 
will  continue  to  use  it  until  we  find  some¬ 
thing  better.  clakence  young. 

Tennessee. 

While  the  cost  of  the  protein  content 
of  cottonseed  meal  is  not  as  great  as  in 
linseed  oil  meal,  we  prefer  to  use  the 
latter,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  caus¬ 
ing  bowel  trouble  when  feeding  the  former 
to  laying  hens.  We  have  never  tried 
cottonseed  meal  as  a  substitute  for  meat 
for  the  following  reasons :  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  any  vegetable  prepara¬ 
tion  that  will  take  the  place  of  animal 
food  for  egg  production.  If  enough  of  it 
were  used  to  bring  the  protein  content 
up  to  the  proper  analysis  for  a  laying 
ration  there  would  be  bowel  trouble.  We 
find  that  the  more  mash  our  hens  eat 
the  more  eggs  they  lay.  If  we  try  a 
substitute  for  meat  they  will  not  eat 


much  mash  and  then  egg  production 
drops.  Therefore  we  would  not  use  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  in  our  dry  mash  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  meat  as  long  as  we  can  get 
meat  as  reasonably  as  we  do  now. 

FRANK  V  AD  AKIN. 

Eglantine  Farms,  Md. 


[Fertility  of  Eggs. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
116,  George  A.  Cosgrove  states  that 
eggs  of  the  hen  remain  fertile  for  two 
weeks  after  removal  from  pen  containing 
cockerel,  and  mentions  a  10-day  limit.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
nection  that,  while  testing  the  fertility 
of  “slips”  in  some  caponizing  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
sure  of  the  non-fertility  of  eggs  from  a 
hen,  used  in  the  experiment,  before  ad¬ 
mitting  the  slip  to  her  pen.  I  therefore 
tested  her  eggs  each  day  in  an  incubator 
and  found  they  remained  fertile  until  the 
seventeenth  day  of  her  soliitary  confine¬ 
ment.  F.  L.  WASHBURN, 

Minnesota.  State  Entomologist. 


Growth  in  Fowls’  Throat. 

A  growth  starts  in  my  chickens’  throats 
and  keeps  growing  till  they  choke  to 
death.  The  chickens  seem  in  perfect 
health.  Some  have  colds  and  make  a 
whistling  sound.  I  have  taken  five  of 
the  chickens  that  were  affected  with  this 
growth  and  removed  it  out  with  a  feather 
and  they  are  doing  pretty  well.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  causes  it? 

New  York.  J.  G. 

These  are  fungus  growths,  the  germs 
of  which  are  inhaled  from  musty  straw 
or  other  litter  upon  which  the  fungus 
growths  are  ordinarily  found.  These  or¬ 
ganisms  have  the  power,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  of  attaching  themselves  to 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  fowls’ 
breathing  apparatus  and  growing  there. 
The  remedy  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  moldy 
litter  while  keeping  the  interior  of  the 
poultry  house  dry  and  the  fowls  them¬ 
selves  in  healthy  condition.  Cleaning, 
disinfecting  and  whitewashing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  poultry  quarters  may  be 
needed  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  trouble. 

M.  b.  n. 


The  Mapes  Poultry  House 

(Patented).  Paint  perches  with  melted  tallow  thiH 
month.  There  will  he  no  mites  on  them  for  a  year.  I 
llrst  discovered  this  fact.  My  COMBINATION  POULTRY 
HOUSE  marks  another  milestone.  Write  for  catalogue. 
O.  \Y.  MAPES,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


Orr’s  Chick  Feeds 

World’s  records  have  been  made  by  users  of  our 
Famous  Cbiek  and  Poultry  Feeds.  Beware  of  chick 
feeds  that  are  not  high-class.^ Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  grain,  many  are  using  inferior  stuff.  We 
use  only  the  best  materials,  always  fresh  and 
always  the  same.  Safety  first.  Watch  your 
step."  Sample,  intormation  and  price  list  ou  request 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  ORR’S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


POULTRY 

NETTING. 


Write  for  BARGAIN  PRICES 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

5  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  lSii 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y, 


THE  HATCHING  PERIOD  with  its  losses  from 
bowel  troubles  is  soon  here.  Prepare  for  it; 
save  your  chicks.  Regulate  their  di¬ 
gestion,  correct  intestinal  gases, 
prevent  and  cure  Indiges¬ 
tion,  Constipation, 

Sour  Crop,  etc. 
by  using 


Healing, 
Booth  in#,  anti¬ 
septic,  pure.  Saves 
—  LuiLaS.  Keeps  old  birds 
vigorous.  At  your  dealer’s,  or 
by  mail.  A  cast-iron  contract  goes 
with  each  container.  Don’t  delay.  We 
will  mail  a, trial  package  containing:  24  oz.  for 
25c  postpaid,  Bufficientfor  100 lbs. of  feed.  For  the 
Breeder— packed  in  10-lb.  fibre  pails,  $1.50 each,  and  25-lb.  drums. 
$2.50  each.  We  will  prepay  the  postagre^express  or  freight  where 
the  cost  doesn  ’  t  exceed  50c.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay-  Be  prepared. 

KING  REMEDY  CO.,  29  Elm  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


TBADB  MARK 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  This  Seasons  Prize  Winners 

Very  hardy  strain.  P.aised  “near  the  clouds,”  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  Hessian 
Hill  Farm  is  situated  on  one  of  America’s  greatest  natural  observatories — overlooking  four 
States.  Eggs  §1.00  per  doz.,  shipped  carefully.  Send  cheek  or  money  order — with  order. 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  208  Center  Street,  New  York 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

I’ A.  CONTEST J  WINNERS  In  eggi  and  value; 
aver.  286.  “Itaronesi  V”  laid  282  egg.  ;  other,.  274.  252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  In  value;  aver. 

*2 OH L,  •  2nd  Prize  in  egg*. 

MISSOURI  CONTI8T!  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
arer.  210.  Barron  Leghorn*.  284  :  Huff  Kofki,  242 ; 
Tiber!  Beds,  257.  Prize  Kouens.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


White  Wyandottes-  “Regal  Strain” 

l.ggsfor  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm-range 
birds  at  11  50  per  15:  $8  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  ami  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
acting.  E.  8.  UNDERHILL,  ’’  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y- 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

of  the  LENOX  STRAIN  are  making  good.  Eggs  $10 

per  Hundred,  OLD  ROCK  FARM,  Lenox  Dale,  Mas., 


p  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Light 
!v.  1.  an,i  park  Brahmas,  Haired  Rocks,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


Golden  Wyandottes 


EGGS  from  thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Minorca*,  Houdans,  Hambursrs,  Aneon- 
as,  15,  $1;  40,  $2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds:  bred  to  lay,  and  they  doit.  Size, 
type,  color,  layers;  a  combination  you  can’t  beat. 
Hutching  eggs.  Write  for  folder. 

“  FOUR  ACRES,”  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  Book  your  order  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  now.  Circular.  GEO.  FALCONER,  R.  F.  0  ,  Milford,  N.  H 


“Perfection ’’Barred  RockEggs 

from  Thompson,  Hawkins,  Bradley  and  Kiley 
strains.  Pens  headed  by  prizewinners.  $3  per  15. 
Utility.  $1.60  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Transportation  paid 
on  all  orders ot  $5  and  over.  Dr.  Hayman,  Doylestown.  Pa. 


Wilson’s  White  Rocks-^^^^:;11’;^^ 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis.  N.  H. 


White  Rocks  Exclusively®  JSTWfcS 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1914.  Baby  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R,  T.  L. Poole,  DeWitt,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


Success  Strain  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Prices  right.  Send  for 
1915  FREE  CATALOGUE,  full  of  information  you  want. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 


n _ 1  Reds,  Leghorns,  Dufiks,  Geese 

Darrea  IxOCKS  ami  Turkeys,  stock  and  Eggs. 
Valuable  catalog  FREE.  L.  F.  Hastings,  Plttsville,  Md 


Pullets, bred  of  superior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs — 
exhibition  matings,  $3  and  gf>  per  15;  utility,  $7  per  li)0. 

MRS.  K.  SUTTON,  R.  D.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  *915.  Gold 
Special :  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


-  -  BRONZE  TURKEYS  -  - 

Toms,  $5  to  $10;  Pullets.  $4  to  $6.  Eggs  in  season. 
Fine,  beautiful  birds.  Hardiest  and  best  strain 
known.  ALLIK  HOLMES,  WEST  WINFIELD,  N.  Y 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  U.  Dnck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PURE  BREED  BOURBON  BED  TURKEY 

EGGS  from  Prize-Laying  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $L00.  FLONA  HORNING,  ULYSSES,  PA. 


TfllYIXFV  Bronze,  B.  Red* 

*  unnn  ¥  LbUJ  Narrngansett  &  W. 
Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  0. 


White  Holland  Turk»y*-£&S5?«SS 


WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE-&T.5MS 

now.  Maple  CovePoultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Boz  160,  Flanders,  N.J. 


Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklings  perioarny8iiver 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Rouen  Ducks,  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


DABY  CHICKS  AND  IDUCKLINGS— Reds 
D  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings, 
Norton  brooders  and  incubators.  Cntalog.  Write, 
FRED  C.  NORTON.  Fall  River,  Mass. 


CLEARVIEW  FARM 


-Well  bred  poultry,  Dncks, 
Geese,  Cavies.  Interesting 
Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  S0UDER,  S0UDERT0N.  PA. 


For  Sale  Eggs  for  Hatching^1;  Rco?nmhi$«n50Ae,- 

mouth  Rocks  $3  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  for  $5.  Pure 
bred  bronze  turkey  eggs  $5  per  dozen.  All  are  blue 
ribbon  stock.  W.  L.  GAY,  Lime  Rock,  Connecticut 


THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN  Traqwiestcd  White 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
Catalog  Fkke.  RELIABLE  TABUS,  Culver  Ko»d,  Lyon.,  N.Y. 


SOUDER’S 


ILLUS.  POULTRY,  HARE  AND  DOG 
CATALOG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 


Specialty.  Edwin  Soader,  Dept,  A,  Telford,  Pa. 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS  — unsurpassed  for  eggs 
combining  beauty.  Eggs— $1.50,  15:  $2.50,  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove, W.Va. 


Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  R.  24.  Athens.  Pa 


FIELD’S  BUFF  ROCKS,  SOMERS,  CONN. 

Boston,  Madison  Square  Garden  Winners,  Oandy  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Eggs 


Eggs  For  Hatching  Utility  Barred  Rocks 

$1.U0  per  15;  $4.00  per  1U0.  S.  H.  MILLER,  HAGUE,  N.  Y. 


I  l’olif  Rrakmfl<8-1Iartly’  thoroughbred.  Thir- 
Elgni  Dranmab  teenth  year.  Cockerels,  $2.50. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk, Conn. 


f  /#;!;#■/  Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 

l  White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 
Guineas.  RIDGELE1GH  F.  &  P.  FARM.  Huntington.  N.T. 


They  will  lay  for  you.  Show 
birds,  utility  stock  and  eggs. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hawkins 
3456  Narraginsett  Ave.,  Chicago 


Mottled  Anconas 


for  hatching.  76c,  15;  §4, 100 

GKO.  K.  BOW  DISH,  Esperanto,  N.Y. 


Latest  Book 


“Profitable  Poultry,”  finest  pub¬ 
lished;  144  pages;  210  beautiful 
pictures ;complete  volume, how  to  succeed  with  Poul¬ 
try;  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  53  varieties  o! 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eg^s, 
incubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.  This  book  5  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  47.  Clarinda,  Iowa 


UTILITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  EGCS  $1.75 
for  15;  $6.00  per  100.  HERBERT  0.  ROOKS,  MILLS.  PA 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES— Exclusively.  Stock  and 
•  Eggs  for  *ale.  SHORT  &  TRIPP,  Cortland,  New  York 


FILE'S  65  VARIETIES 

■m-ralsed  Land  and  Water-Fowls.  Eggs 
season.  Ulus.  Catalogue, and  “Growers 
lide,”  2c.  An  honest  deal.  Write 
day.  HENRY  PFILE,  Farmer- 
lultryman.  Box  674,  Freeport,  III. 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 

The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder  selfl  regulating 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adju.  table  Hover  Chick,  alway.  Visible 

Price  $19.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $24.00.  Economical  and  safe,  100 

per  cent  efficient.  Large  and  Binall  farms  use  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
burners.  The  Meal  Fresh  Air  System  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  during  zero  weather  in  the  cold  spring  of  1914.  Write  for  Ires 
booklet.  Ixsarn  to  broodchicks  without  Ion.  Make  two  chicks  grow  whereonlyone  grew  before. 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  110  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


You  Must  Get  a  “Sure-  Thing”  Brooder  Now 


It’s  too  late  to  experiment.  No  time  to  replace  those  early  chicks  if  lost. 
Why  not  be  sure  of  raising  them  all f  You  can  depend  upon  the  guaranteed 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

the  original  coal-burning  colony  brooder  which  has  given  such  wonderful 
results  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  under  all  conditions. 

The  Newtown  will  not  disappoint  ytru.  Its  many  exclusive  and  valuable 
fected  through  long  experience,  have  made  it  the  most  satisfactory  and  popular 

Coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  venti¬ 
lated;  portable;  strongly-built;  free  from  fire  danger; 
simple  and  economiea!  in  operation;  does  Its  work. 

Better  write  for  brooder  booklet  now.  Mailed  FREE. 

Newlown  Giant  Incubator  Corp’n.  74  Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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The  Henyard. 


STOVE-HEATED  BROODER. 

IX  answer  to  E.  F.  TV.,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  I  will  tell  my  experience  in 
using  a  stove  to  heat  a  brooder-house 
for  small  chickens.  I  have  used  a  stove 
for  heating  my  brooder-house  for  the  last 
three  years  with  good  success.  My  brood¬ 
er  house  is  30  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide, 
and  is  situated  on  a  sandy  hill  sloping 
to  the  south.  It  is  walled  np  under  the 
sills  with  rough  stone,  and  filled  in  the 
center  with  sand.  In  one  end  of  this 
house  I  dug  down  in  the  gravel  deep 
enough  so  I  could  set  in  a  large  parlor 
nr  heating  stove;  then  I  ran  the  pipe 
from  this  stove  along  about  three  feet 
front  the  back  of  the  house  and  out 
through  the  *  end,  where  I  had  set  up 
sever:  1  lengths  of  glazed  tile  pipe  eight 
j nelie:.  in  size  and  run  the  stovepipe  in 
i his.  In  this  stovepipe  I  put  a  damper 
near  the  tile  pipe  to  control  the  draft. 


Beginning  near  the  stove  I  made  divis¬ 
ions  about  every  four  feet  and  had  them 
connect  with  the  wall  in  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  come  out  in  about  two  feet 
toward  the  front  of  the  house.  In  these 
divisions  I  cut  a  large  square  opening  for 
the  pipe  tc  go  through,  and  in  those  open¬ 
ings  I  pu  a  piece  of  tin  or  sheet  iron 
with  an  opening  large  enough  to  take  a 
six-inch  pipe,  common  stovepipe  is  what 
I  use.  This  pipe  takes  a  gradual  rise 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  stove  until  it 
goes  in  the  tile  pipe.  I  put  a  good  wide 
board  along  in  front  of  those  divisions 
to  keep  them  in  place,  and  over  the  top 
of  the  pipe  I  put  a  cover  to  cover  down 
about  a  foot  from  the  pipe,  which  makes 
those  hovers  nice  and  warm.  In  this 
house  I  can  brood  600  chicks  at  one  time 
until  I  can  tell  the  cockerels.  I  use  a 
large  stove  and  have  burned  wood  the 
last  year.  The  diagram  gives  the  plan. 

Massachusetts.  J.  w.  R. 

Permanganate  of  Potash;  Homemade  Brooder 

RECENTLY  you  advised  as  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  colds,  etc.,  in  poultry,  one 
teaspoonful  of  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  to  one  quart  of  water.  As  this  is  a 
poison,  a  physician  informs  me  such  a 
large  dose  would  be  deadly  to  a  whole 
flock,  and  quantity  half  size  ot  a  pea 
would  be  strong.  Is  this  statement  cor- 
•ect  or  not?  2.  Would  you  give  us  a 
design  for  a  homemade  brooder?  The 
price  of  these  machines  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  initial  cost.  A 
handy  man  could  construct  one,  if  the 
heating  point  was  properly  shown,  with 
the  aid  of  a  tinner  to  make  the  pipe  con¬ 
nections  to  a  drum,  heated  by  the  ordin¬ 
ary  incubator  lamps.  None  of  the  rural 
papers  so  far  have  given  this  subject  a 
clear  explanation,  and  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tune  season.  c.  L.  w. 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 

1.  Permanganate  of  potash  is  not  a 
poison  though  it  is  somewhat  irritating 
to  the  stomach  when  taken  internally. 
The  size  of  the  dose  in  drinking  water  is 
to  be  regulated  more  by  the  strength  of 
the  solution  that  the  fowls  will  drink 
than  anything  else.  A  reader  has  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  dose  mentioned  upon  the 
ground  that  fowls  will  not  drink  the  solu¬ 
tion  unless  kept  unjustifiably  long  with¬ 
out  water;  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
the  solutio.ii  will  have  to  be  weakened,  of 
course,  though  the  drug  possesses  but 
mild  antiseptic  properties  whea  brought 
into  contact  with  organic  matter,  even  in 
strong  solution. 

2.  I  agree  with  you  that  any  man 
handy  with  tools  can  make  his  own  brood¬ 
ers  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  them,  if  he 
has  the  time.  The  best  plan  is  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  measure  a  brooder  already  built, 
this  being  easier  than  to  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  drawings.  Any  tinsmith  can  make 
the  heating  drum,  though  a  drum  is  not 
needed.  By  carrying  a  hot  air  pipe, 
made  from  ordinary  rain  water  conduc¬ 
tor  pipe,  through  the  brooding  compart¬ 
ment  and  back,  keeping  it  several  inches 
from  the  floor  and  giving  it  a  slight  up¬ 
ward  pitch  throughout  its  length,  a  drum 
can  be  dispensed  with.  A  wooden  cover 
with  oilcloth  curtain  above  this  pipe 
will  retain  the  heat  and  make  a  brood¬ 
ing  chamber.  The  principle  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  seen  by  examining  any  “store  brood¬ 
er.”  M.  B.  P. 


Pullets  Do  Not  Lay. 

IN  regard  to  G.  L.  B.  as  to  why  his 
pullets  failed  to  lay.  I  should  say  that 
.  he  fed  too  much  green  bone  and  too 
much  green  stuff,  lie  not  only  had  beef 
scraps  and  Alfalfa  in  his  mash,  but  was 
also  giving  two  cabbages  and  two  pounds 
green  bone  every  day,  and  my  experience 
has  been  that  green  cut  bone  should  nev¬ 
er  be  fed  more  than  three  times  a  week 
on  account  of  its  forcing  qualities.  Also 
he  has  too  many  hens  in  each  coop,  not 
over  45  or  4S  should  have  been  in  either 
one.  allowing  fi  ur  square  feet  to  every 
hen.  I  should  feed  about  three  or  four 
quarts  of  whole  or  cracked  corn  at  night 


instead  of  mixed  grains  if  they  were  mine. 

In  regards  to  the  question  of  A.  B. 
Roberts  as  to  why  his  cows  shrink,  I 
should  say  his  ration  was  short  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  place  of  putting  one  part 
middlings  to  two  parts  union  grain,  I 
should  have  used  meal.  The  ration  in 
November  that  he  used  surely  should 
have  meal  in  it. 

Have  there  been  any  extended  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  in  which  the  cockerels 
were  killed  off  as  soon  as  the  pullets 
could  be  recognized,  which  would  be  five 
or  six  weeks  of  age?  I  figure  it,  one  only 
gets  his  money  back  for  the  grain  used 
when  sold  at  broiler  or  roaster  size.  I 
keep  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Massachusetts.  n.  A.  K. 

I  know  of  no  experiments  to  determine 
the  comparative  returns  from  killing  cock¬ 
erels  as  soon  as  they  can  be  recognized 
and  marketing  them  as  broilers  or  roast¬ 
ers.  I  think  that  most  poultrymen 
would  agree,  however,  that  if  kept  until 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  pullets 
with  certainty  they  should  at  least  be 
raised  to  broiler  size.  If  the  sex  could 
be  determined  within  a  few  days  of  hatch¬ 
ing,  it  would  probably  pay  most  poultry 
keeoers  to  kill  the  males;  if  the  chicks 
are  hatched  sufficiently  early  to  permit  1 
of  their  being  sold  as  broilers  by  the  first 
of  July,  they  should  pay  a  profit. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Eggs. 

I  have  a  flock  of  chickens  that  have 
not  laid  any  eggs  since  last  October. 
About  a  week  ago  I  have  found  an  egg 
and  left  it  till  the  next  day.  I  could 
not  find  it  the  next  day.  Some  neighbors 
told  me  that  the  chickens  eat  them.  Is 
it  true?  J.  S. 

Aurora,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  know  whether  one  of  the 
chickens  ate  that  egg  or  not,  but  the 
flock  certainly  laid  itself  open  to  suspi¬ 
cion  and  you  will  be  justified  in  treating 
them  as  possible  criminals  until  they 
have  laid  some  more  eggs  and  left  them 
in  the  nests.  It  is  not  likely  that  many 
eggs  have  been  laid  and  eaten  without 
your  having  discovered  traces  of  that 
l»en’s  effort  to  become  self-supporting.  If 
liens  are  at  all  closely  watched  they  will 
be  seen  dragging  pieces  of  broken  shells 
about  or  nests  or  litter  will  be  found 
soiled  by  the  contents  of  broken  eggs 
when  the  habit  is  once  established.  An 
egg  that  is  left  on  the  floor  is  apt  to  be 
kicked  about  until  broken  and  is  then 
eaten,  of  course.  If  the  fowls  have 
plenty  to  eat,’  they  are  not  very  apt  to 
acquire  the  habit,  however,  unless  closely  ] 
confined  and  idle.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  throw  broken  eggs  to  my  hens  for 
several  years  and  have  had  no  trouble 
from  the  vice  of  egg  eating.  m.  b.  d. 


Lousy  Poultry  Can’t  Pay 

Lice-infested  poultry  are  a  con¬ 
stant  loss  to  the  poultryman.  Lice 
suck  the  rich  lifeblood  from  poul¬ 
try,  stunt  the  growth  of  young 
chicks  and  rob  you  of  veur  well 
earned  dollars.  These y  _,£.ts  re¬ 
duce  the  hens’  laying  ability. 
Buy  an  effective  louse  killer  and 
use  it  liberally. 

DR.  HESS 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER 

Kills  Lice  Instantly.  Sprinkle 
it  thoroughly  on  lousy  hens,  rub 
it  well  under  the  wings  and  neck, 
put  it  in  the  dust  bath,  in  the 
nests,  roosts  and  cracks.  Instant 
Louse  Killer  also  kills  lice  on  farm 
stock,  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cab¬ 
bage  worms,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes.  Comes  in 
handy  sifting-top  cans. 

1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c;  except 
in  Canada  and  far  West. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write— 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

A  large  and  heavy-laying  strain— the  ones  that 
fill  the  basket  with  large  white  eggs 

$1.00  per  15  $5.00  per  100 

J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Oltl'lM. TOWS’  KcIlerJlrM* 

'I rain.  E(J(JS  for  HATCHING.  Habv Chicks,  Indian  Runner  Duck 

E.W.Higby,  Ronnie  YUw  Poultry  Farm,  Montgomery,  N.Y\ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

ICrod  to  lay  am]  do  lay.  Free  range  insures  fertile  eggs  for 
h.-itehfng.  BABY  CHICKS;  also  a  few  CO<  KKBF.T.s  ot  .*•». 

I!  I  i.i  i  Friofi-in  Cattle,  a.  w.  bitki'.i  k.  wivm.K.  \ 


World’s 

Champion  Layers 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Buff  Orpingtons. 

EGG  COMPETITION  WINNERS 
Leghorns — Highest  award  No.  American 
egg-laying  contest ;  5  hens  laying  1139  eggs 
as  follows :  251,  250,  224,  222,  192  eggs. 

Reds — Highest  award  in  their  class;  N.  A. 
contest,  5  hens  laying  1043  eggs,  209  average; 
highest  official  Red  record  known. 
Wyandottes  — Mo.  contest,  10  hens  lay  2006 


eggs,  one  hen  laying 
Most  Profitable 
Poultry  Known. 
EGGS-STOCK’ 

Write  today  for 
full  information 
and  our  copy 
of  “The 
200 -Egg  Hen.' 

Full  of  valuable 
information 
about  heavy 
layers. 

PENNA 
POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


265  eggs. 


Ngl 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  fey 

range,  mated  with  cockerels  from  Cyphers 
best  layers. 

EGGS  GUARANTEED  85 i  FERTILE 

$5.00  per  hundred.  $40.00  per  thousand 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1,200  two-year-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
that  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  and 
white  eggs.  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  75 
cockerels  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Cat- 
forth,  England.  Eggs,  strictly  from  these  matings, 
$8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thousand :  $1.50  per  setting 
of  15.  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

The  Haven  Lake  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 

.  ’  ’  *  ■  ■  ;gs  from 

larron's) 

_  „  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  leghorn  Eggs'?"  SroXiVi 

your  hatching  eggs  for  April  and  May  shipments. 
All  March  eggs  engaged.  Write  for  prices.  FLOYD 
Q.  WHITE,  YORKTOWN,  N.  Y.  Successor  to  WHITE  &  RICE 


FOR 
SALE 

Fine?  healthy  bi 
each.  EDWIN 


LERHORN  COCKERELS 


-S.  Young 

MELVIN 


and  Barron  strain  82.50 

Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island 


HA-HA-HO-HO 

Babv  Chicks  by  the  thousand  after  25th  March  at  15c  per 
chick.  Stock  are  milk  fed,  making  for  strong  chicks. 

C.  A.  TYLER,  SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.Y. 

-C  n  I  O  K  S  —  EGGS. 

LINDSAY,  Cntchogue,  L.I. 


Barron  Cockerels 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guai'antee  editorial  page. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  opon- 
front-eolony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred1  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laving  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
sp  ead;  brilliant  rich  glowing  reef  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  IT.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beantifu) 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM,  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  1  O,  Yardley,  l’». 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  in  500  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  for  our 
special  wholesale  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.,  91  KENTUCKY  ST..  BUFFALO.  N.  V. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  solicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  4t>  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM.  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

BFIl?— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
skin.  Eggs,  $150  to  $5.00  (15).  Utility, 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90$  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet,  Austin's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  II. 


AUSTIN’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs,  $6  per  100;  $10  for 
200.  Ba  by  chicks.  $15  per  1U0.  Cockerels,  $2  each. 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  •  Hillsdale,  N.  V. 


Trap- Nested  S •  C .  f?.f .  Reds 

yearly  records  as  high  as  258  eggs.  All  breeding 
males  from  over  200-egg  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogue  free.  A.  Allan,  Jr.,  Newport,  K.  1. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds-?^™™! 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  for  Mating  List.  A.  E.  Adams,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 


Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns^hic’ks^ 

$8  50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each. 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

I  enn  SINGLE  COM B  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
l,«JUU  Hardened  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 
Open  front  bouses.  40  acres  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  no  White  Diarrhoea.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
day-old  chicks.  Green  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Richford.Vt. 


Ofinn  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  DAY-OLO  CHICKS,  between 
4UUU  March  23  and  April  15;  raised  from  selected 
venrling  nnd  two-year  old  stock,  at  12  cents  each. 

RICH,  POULTRY  FARM,  -  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


GET  C  f  Wliifo  I  poVmrn  batching  eggs  and 
YOUR  YY  niie  Lcgnorn  jmby  chicks  from  a 

vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain.  Bred  for  years. 

wpricesfm  Pope  Poultry  FarmFr5njau’ 


TOM  BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  348-260  egg  strain.  Eggs 
#1.50,  15;  #7,  IOC.  Orders  booked  now.  25  per 
cent,  deposit.  S.  W.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Meyer's  Wyandottes 

And  Hatching:  Ekct*  trom  heavy-laying  White  Wyandottes 
tested  by  Storrs  Station  and  found  tree  from  White  DiarrlKua. 
Guaranteed  7f»  per  cent,  fertile.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices.  E.  ALAN  MEYER,  Woat  Willington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE--50  COCKERELS 

Buff  Wyandottes.  June  Hatch 
Commercial  Stock,  S2  00  and  S3. 00;  Fancy  S5.00  to  S10.00. 
Also  80  Pullets  from  Prize  Slock,  S3. 00  up.  All  these  birds 
from  genuine  Warren  Lord  Strain. 

C.  H.  PIERCE,  care  of  H.  W  Gordinier  &  Sons  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y 


BRED  TO  LAY-BARRED  ROCKS 

0  PULLETS  and  COCKEREL.  810;  COCKERELS, 
*3  EACH.  CARPENTER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


IS  ILVER  CAMPINES 

Write  your  wants  to: 

H.  0.  SCHERMERHORN,  SO.  HAMMOND,  N.  Y. 


LARGE,  handsome  CO(  KERELS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS  from  a  laying, 
paying  strain  of  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  Prices  Right. 

QUALITY  FARM,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


Chicks 


HARKED  and  WHITE 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and 
S.  C.  TV.  LEGHORNS. 


Leading  Utility,  SOO-Egg  Strains,  *12.50 

to  *15  per  hundred.  HU  alive  guaranteed  at 
your  ex.  office.  Hatched  by  experts.  Booklet  free. 

BIRCHVi  OOD  HATCHERY,  Rerlin,  Mass. 


EGGS 


for  H  A T C H  ING  from  best  strains 

of  S.  C.  Anconas  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups.  $1  per  15.  Also  Baby 
Chicks.  Charles  Rising,  Rupert.  Vt. 


BARRON 


chicks,  juc.  up.  .'Mx-weeKs-o’d  puhets. 

Fred  Householder,  Chepacliet,  R.  1. 


Barred  rock 

ABY  CHICKS 

We  Guarantee 
SAFE  DELIVERY 


All  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  the  de- 
scendents  of  hens 
with  records  of  200 
5=  to  236  eggs  in  their 


pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER,  Route  50.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  Spangled  Hmnbnrgs,  Sicilian  Unttcn-rp 
and  White  Crested  Black  Polish  COCK  LULLS, 
$1.00  each  and  upwards. 

AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Excellent  Layers 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  15 
for  *1.00.  M.  FRITCH,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


Anconas  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Very  Best  Strains 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
Silverton  Poultry  Farm 
Box  1  *  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  T,'™ 'Si 

White  Wyandotte.  WE  IMPORTED  DIRECT.  Order  yonv 
eggs  early.  Mapledale  Egg  Farm,  Erin,  N.  Y. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

catalog  2c  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  grobbler  *froin  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  FOILTKY  FARM,  Belleville,  Fa. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Imported  direct.  3d  season.  280-egg  strain.  Pnre 
males  and  females.  Fertile  eggs.  $1  and  $2  per  set; 

$7  per  100.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT.  248-260  Egg  Strain.  Hatching  Eggx, 
$7.  per  100.  Baby  Chicks.  $15.  per  100.  4  Pullets  and 

Cockerel,  $15.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  HllUdule,  N.Y . 


CHICK  a  n  d  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in  “H  &  D”  Boxes, 
e  Wipes'!  pnvrc  Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggs  will  not  break, 
affilr't  uLvvi  DUALS  Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
ycur  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

"H  &  D”  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  “  How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.”  Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  “  H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E,  C?rtdusky,  Ohio. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
the  inclosed  announcement  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Myrick  Building  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  a  trust.  Where  are  those  “build¬ 
ing  certificate”  holders  coming  in  on  this 
deal  ?  L.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  announcement  is  that  Herbert 
Myrick  transferred  the  much-advertised 
Myrick  Building  to  a  trust ;  and  had  the 
mortgage  increased  from  $350,000  to  a 
trust  mortgage  of  $500,000.  Our  exper¬ 
ience  with  trusts  and  trust  mortgages  is 
not  very  extensive.  Our  old  friend  E.  G. 
Lewis  of  St.  Louis  used  them  to  great 
effect  and  profit  to  himself  and  with  cor¬ 
responding  loss  to  the  people  who  were 
induced  to  invest  in  them.  Sometimes 
when  it  is  desired  to  borrow  more  money 
on  real  estate  than  lenders  care  to  risk 
on  mortgage  security,  a  deed  or  eondi' 
tional  sale  is  made  under  a  private  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  property  may  be  redeemed 
within  a  given  time;  but  if  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  are  not  kept  up,  the 
property  automatically  goes  to  the  owner 
of  record  without  the  expense  or  formal¬ 
ity  of  a  foreclosure. 

On  an  ordinary  private  transaction 
such  a  deal  would  not  interest  the  public, 
but  our  correspondent’s  inquiry  is  per¬ 
tinent  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Myrick  sold 
so-called  “building  certificates”  to  the 
public  through  several  different  compan¬ 
ies,  only  one  of  which  held  title  to  the 
building.  Even  in  that  one  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  certificates  formed  no  lien  on 
the  building.  What  we  previously  point¬ 
ed  out  as  possible,  has  now  been  done. 
The  building  is  sold  without  any  leave  or 
license  by  the  certificate  holders.  Except 
that  part  of  tin*  assets  are  gone  they  are 
in  the  same  position  now  that  they  were 
in  before.  They  had  no  investment 
then.  They  have  none  now.  They  have 
a  receipt  for  their  money  and  nothing 
more.  Two  of  the  companies  which  is¬ 
sued  tlie  certificates  are  out  of  business. 

-A  11  of  them  could  go  out  of  business  and 
dispose  of  all  of  their  assets,  and  leave 
the  building  certificates  still  outstanding, 
and  neither  Mr.  Myrick  nor  any  other 
individual  could  be  held  responsible  for 
them. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Saudow  kero¬ 
sene  engine  advertised  in  The  It.  N.- 
Y.  since  I  have  been  a  subscriber.  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  company's  re¬ 
liability.  I  send  their  guarantee  and  ref¬ 
erences.  j.  ir.  k. 

Virginia. 

The  Sandow  kerosene  engine  referred 
to  is  made  by  the  Detroit  Engine  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  guarantee 
printed  on  the  page  of  tin-  catalogue  en¬ 
closed  by  the  subscriber  is  as  plain  and 
explicit  as  anyone'  could  ask  for.  No 
engine  manufactured,  so  far  as  we  know, 
goes  quite  so  far  to  make  the  terms  so 
completely  in  favor  of  the  purchaser.  But 
how  about  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
guarantee  after  the  company  gets  the 
customer’s  money?  There’s  the  rub! 
Our  files  show  more  complaints  about 
this  engine  and  company  than  all  other 
manufacturers  of  engines  combined  and 
invariably  the  attitude  of  the  Detroit  En¬ 
gine  Co.  when  the  complaints  were  pre¬ 
sented  have  been  that  the  engine  was  all 
right  and  the  purchaser  must  be  either  a 
fool  or  a  knave.  Frequent  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  methods  of  this  house 
in  the  past  but  it  seems  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  advice  for  the  guidance  of  J.  II. 

K.  and  other  new  subscribers. 


ordered  to  pay 
ceipts  produced, 
disregarded,  as 
Springfield,  and 
they  are  now  in 


THE  KUKAL 

back  all  money  on  re- 
The  court  order  was 
the  parties  “jumped” 
our  information  is  that 
Waterbury. 


is.  i£.  vv  -  v  o  K.  K.  je  tt 


I  read,  on  page  15S,  what  you  said 
about  Dr.  Coutant.  I  will  give  you  my 
experience  with  him.  I  saw  his  adver¬ 
tisement  to  cure  deafness,  wrote  him  and 
he  answered  that  he  would  treat  me  for 
$10  a  month.  I  thought  his  letter  had 
the  ear-marks  of  a  fraud,  so  I  wrote  you, 
requesting  you  to  investigate,  and  you 
said  that  advertising  doctors  were  after 
my  money  and  to  let  them  alone.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  his  $10  offer  and  some 
time  after  he  wrote  me  that  he  would 
treat  me  for  $7  a  month.  Then  he  made 
me  another  offer  of  $5  a  month  and  later 
offered  to  treat  me  for  $2.60  a  month.  I 
paid  no  attention  to  these  offers  and  then 
he  wrote  that  he  would  like  me  to  test 
his  skill,  and  if  I  would  fill  out  a  blank 
sent  with  his  last  offer  he  would  send  me 
a  proscription  that  any  first  class  drug¬ 
gist  could  fill.  I  filled  out  the  blank  and 
sent  it  to  him.  lie  sent  me  the  prescrip¬ 
tion.  I  took  it  to  the  drug  store  and  the 
clerk  said  he  could  not  put  it  up ;  would 
have  to  send  and  get  the  medicine.  It 
might  take  a  month  and  it  might  cost 
$15  or  $20.  I  told  him  that  convinced  me 
tlie  doctor  was  a  fraud.  lie  said  he 
thought  so  himself  and  advised  me  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Now  for 
the  game.  He  sent  a  package  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  me  marked  C.  O.  D.  $2.60  and 
wrote  me  as  I  had  concluded  to  test  his 
skill  he  thought  I  would  rather  he  would 
put  up  the  medicine  so  I  would  know  it 
was  all  right.  It  went  along  a  month  or 
so;  he  wrote  me  calling  me  his  dear  pa¬ 
tient,  hoping  I  was  improving.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  all  of  these  letters.  In 
another  month  he  wrote  me  again  calling 
me  his  dear  patient,  hoping  that  I  was 
progressing  finely  and  sent  a  bill  for 
$2.60,  requesting  me  to  pay  the  same.  I 
wrote  him  that  I  did  not  owe  him  any- 
thing.  I  had  not  ordered  any  medicine 
from  him,  and  I  had  not  taken  any  of 
his  medicine,  I  was  not  his  dear  patient 
and  never  would  be.  If  I  heard  from  him 
again  I  would  write  out  a  history  of 
Ibis  case,  bunch  his  letters  up  and  send 
them  to  the  Postmaster-General  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since 
so  I  think  I  have  got  rid  of  him.  w.  s. 

The  experience  this  subscriber  had  with 
the  quack  promising  to  cure  deafness  is 
very  interesting — and  yet  some  people 
are  sincere  in  giving  testimonial  letters 
that  they  have  been  cured  by  these  so- 
called  “treatments.”  The  explanation  is 
that  many  forms  of  deafness  are  only 
temporary  and  when  the  hearing  returns 
from  entirely  natural  causes  the  quack, 
whose  treatment  the  person  is  taking,  gets 
flic  credit.  Dr.  (?)  Coutant  had  one  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  postal  authorities  so 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  letters  sud¬ 
denly  ceased  when  W.  S.  threatened  to 
send  his  correspondence  to  the  Post¬ 
master-General.  This  trick  of  sending 
the  patient  a  prescription  free  which  no 
druggist  can  fill  is  an  old  one — the  mail 
order  patent  medicine  fakers  have  worn 
the  scheme  threadbare.  The  scheme  has 
cost  the  unwary,  we  dare  say,  into  the 
millions  and  enriched  the  patent  nostrum 
venders,  and  their  partners,  the  publish¬ 
ers  who  publish  their  advertisements,  to 
a  like  amount. 

T  am  enclosing  you  some  correspond¬ 
ence  and  a  contract  with  the  Air-Friction 
Carburetor  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  I  entered  into  to  act  as  county 
agent,  to  sell  these  carburetors.  The 
carburetor  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and 
I  therefore  returned  the  purchasers  their 
money.  I  made  a  deposit  of  $48  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  contract,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  carburetors  did 
not  work  the  money  would  be  refunded. 
When  I  made  a  demand  for  a  refund  of 
the  money  due  me,  the  company  sent  me 
more  carburetors,  which  I  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept.  and  they  are  at  the  express  office. 
Can  you  collect  the  balance  of  $21.10 


Sometime  ago  you  published  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  exchanges  for  women’s  work, 
and  this  experience  of  mine  may  be  of 
use  and  help  some  other  women  to  be  on 
their  guard.  I  joined  the  Crayl  Ex¬ 
change,  sending  in  my  $2  for  member¬ 
ship.  They  wanted  small  articles  for  the 
holidays.  I  sent  some,  but  did  not  hear 
from  them.  I  wrote  and  wrote  and  fin¬ 
ally  enclosed  25  cents  for  the  return  of 
my  goods.  They  asked  for  a  list  of  same. 
I  sent  it  but  have  received  no  reply. 
They  had  about  $27  worth  of  fancy  work, 
which  I  lost,  besides  my  work  and  out¬ 
lay  for  material,  membership  fee.  and  the 
25  cents.  i.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  Crayl 
Exchange  for  Women’s  work,  374  Main 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  some  time  ago. 
The  above  complaint  now  reaches  us,  and 
it  is  hard  to  estimate  how  many  others 
met  with  similar  loss.  This  exchange  was 
operated  by  a  mother  and  daughter.  Be¬ 
cause  of  complaints  they  were  brought 
into  court  and  fiued  $50  and  costs,  and 


which  is  due  me?  i.  o.  w. 

Ohio. 

We  took  the  complaint  of  this  sub¬ 
scriber  up  with  the  Air-Friction  Car¬ 
buretor  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction. 
The  contentious  of  the  company  are  that 
the  trouble  is  all  due  to  the  subscriber’s 
poor  salesmanship,  and  refuses  to  refund 
the  balance  due  on  the  contract.  The 
contract  is  so  written  as  to  lead  the  agent 
to  expect  that  any  balance  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  carburetors  or¬ 
dered,  would  be  refunded ;  but  it  does  not, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  oblige  the  Air-Fric¬ 
tion  Carburetor  Company  to  refund  any 
portion  of  the  money  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Like  most  contracts  it  appears 
to  be  one-sided,  fully  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  company  using  it,  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  other  party  to  it.  We  are 
printing  this  brief  reference  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  for  the  guidance  of  others  who 
may  be  asked  to  deposit  on  one-sided  con¬ 
tracts  of  this  sort. 


The  Tractor  Gang  Plow 
That  Has  No  Equal 

CASE- RACINE  Plows  overcome  every  obstacle  that  the 
power  plowman  meets.  They  do  the  work  better  and  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  plow. 

10  Exclusive  Features 
Clinch  Their  Superiority 


1.  Our  rigid  compound  hitch  prevents 
the  tractor  from  crowding  the  plow  out 
of  line — makes  it  easy  to  straighten  a 
crooked  furrow.  The  plow  follows  the 
tractor  squarely  in  line  of  travel. 

2.  The  CASE-RACINE  automatic  lift 

is  the  easiest  to  set  and  operate.  Any¬ 
one  can  set  the  crank  properly.  No  gears 
or  complicated  parts.  Trash  cannot  in¬ 
terfere.  Operated  by  a  single  rope  from 
the  engine.  Works  as  well  in  soft  ground 
as  in  hard.  Drive  wheel  cannot  slip  or 
slide. 

3.  The  large  wheels  of  these  plows  re¬ 
duce  the  draught  on  tlie  plow,  give  a  big 
extra  clearance  to  prevent  clogging  with 
trash,  and  are  oiled  by  means  of  large 
outside  oil  cups. 

4.  The  spring  hitch  protects  the  plow 
from  damage  when  striking  an  obstacle. 
Each  beam  is  connected  to  the  platform 
by  a  strong  spring.  When  any  bottom 
strikes  a  rock  the  spring  lets  it  hold  back, 
the  gauge  wheel  is  thus  pulled  forward, 
raising  bottom  over  the  obstruction. 

5.  Our  springdodge  takescareof  obsta¬ 
cles  which  strike  the  bottom  on  the  end  of 
share.  This  side  tension  spring  permits 
the  bottom  to  swing  out  of  line  and  pass 
to  either  side  of  an  obstruction.  The  bot¬ 
tom  then  instantly  drops  back  into  line 
when  the  obstacle  has  been  passed. 


6.  The  cast  break  pin  does  not  crush  or 

change  its  shape  as  does  a  wooden  pin, 
which  thus  allows  the  bottom  to  run 
loose— dip  down  too  far. 

7.  The  CASE-RACINE  beams  are 
protected  against  springing  or  twisting  by 
extra  strength  and  weight,  and  by  special 
reinforcing. 

8.  The  gauge  wheel  is  placed  midway 
between  the  bottom  and  the  beam  so  that 
it  carries  the  weight  evenly.  The  bottoms 
therefore  take  the  ground  quicker  and  lift 
quicker  than  others. 

9.  Our  CASE-RACINE  breaker  bot¬ 
toms  win  in  every  contest  because  of 
their  splendid  design.  No  other  bottom 
will  lay  a  furrow  so  accurately.  Dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  bottoms  for  any  soil  are 
furnished. 

10.  The  hand  levers  of  the  CASE-RA¬ 
CINE  are  mountedon  the  frame  instead  of 
on  the  beams. This  permit  s  of  easiest  regu¬ 
lation  and  adjustment  from  the  platform. 
The  bottoms  can  be  lifted  by  hand  with 
much  less  effort  on  your  part. 

CASE-RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows 
are  made  in  4,  6  and  8  bottom  sizes. 
They  have  conclusively  proved  their  su¬ 
periority  to  all  others,  both  in  champion¬ 
ship  contests  and  in  countless  field  trials. 


Learn  Why  We  Lead 

CASE  has  led  all  other  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  farm 
power  machinery  for  more  than  70  years.  Send  us  your  name 
for  free  tractor  gang  plow  information.  Learn  why  CASE- 
RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows  have  won  where  others  failed. 
A  postcard  win  bring  our  catalog. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

812  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis.  (274) 


Breaks  iii  Records^Strength^Convenience 


You  want  a  farm  rate  that  is  easy  to  handle,  that  will  lock  itself  securely, 
that  is  strong  enourh  to  resist  severe  shock,  that  you  can  depend  upon  at  all 
times,  day  or  night,  and  that  will  last  you  a  life  time. 

The  Republic  Royal  Blue  Farm  Gate  is  galvanized  by  onr  special 
process  of  galvanizing  which  is  guaranteed  to  remain  rust-proof  longer 
than  any  electric  galvanizing  process  now  in  use. 

It  combines  superior  strength  with  every  convenience.  High  carbon  steel 
frame,  end  bars  "U”  shaped,  doing  away  with  malleables  used  on  tubular 
steel  raise  gates,  greatly  reducing  cbances  of  breakage.  Trussed  center  bar 
of  channel  steel  resists  shock;  closely  spaced,  firmly  woven  No.  9  wire 
fabriC’heavily  galvanized;  automatic  stock  proof  latch;  double  raising  device. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  farm  gate  and  wire 
fence  factory  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  gate  you  want  and  will  buy  if  you  see  it.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder.  See  your  Dealer. 


REPUBLIC 

ROYAL  BLUE  GATE 


REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO. 


34  Republic  St.,  North  Chicago,  Ill. 

M 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpos  e — h  ogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

I  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  and  sample  to  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Buy  Direct  at  Factory  Prices 
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Poultry  Fences  and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Steel  Picket 
Fences  last  longer-cost  less  because  we  make  them 
right  and  sell  direct.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  337,  Ward  St.f  Decatur,  Ind. 


A  NEW  ROOF 


You  get  it  without  argument 
under  our  sweeping  guaran¬ 
tee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  an 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron  — Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  No  painting — no  repairs. 
Lifetime  service — low  cost.  Lightning-proof — 
fire-proof.  Writ©  today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

We  also  make  American  Ingot  Iron  Corn 
p  Cribs,  Stock  Tanks,  Troughs,  Wire  Fences. 
Crib  Si  Tank  Catalog  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  LB  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


RUBBER  ROOFING  85  Cents  Roll- 
108  Square  Feet,  INCLUDING  NAILS  AND  CEMENT 

NO  SECONDS— FREIGHT  ALLOWED 

Rubber  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


The  TOWNSEND  STRETCHER 

is  the  best  implement  made  for  stretching  woven 
wire  and  is  equally  as  good  for  plain,  twisted  or 
barbeil  wire.  It  has  steel  grips  that  never  slip 
and  is  a  very  durable  and  convenient  imple¬ 
ment.  Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  it.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

F.  K.  TOHfiSEND,  Painted  Post,  Xew  York 


APOLLO 


BestBloom  Galvanized  Sheets 


ForCulverlsSilosTanks  and  Roofing 


this  is  an  ideal  tuaterialfor  all  forms  of  farm  building  construction — highest  quality 
Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured.  APOI.I.O  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  all  standard  patterns— fireproof,  reasonable  in  cost,  durable.  Sold  by  weight 
by  dealers  everywhere.  Accept  no  substitute.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  sit  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Mar.  12.  1915. 
milk. 

'rise*  Rovden  milk  schedule  to  producers 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with 
tuber  is  as  follows:  This  is  per 
Hounds  as  the  “maximum”  for 
to  4.2 


mg 
cents 
rate. 


.8 


per 


per  cent.  fat. 
100  pounds  above 


Oc- 
100 
milk  test- 
and  is  20 
the  “flat” 


1914. 

.$2.00 

2.10 


<  letober  . 

November  . 

December  .  "-JO 

January  .  2.0o 

Wholesale  prices  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  are  running  $1.61  and  $1.71  for 
i;  and  (’.  Hotels  and  restaurants  using 
two  or  three  cans  per  day  are  paying 
live  to  six  cents  per  quart,  single  quart 
prices  from  bakeries  and  grocery  stores, 
six  to  seven  cents;  delivered  milk,  nine 
to  10  cents. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  on  creamery  are  two  cents  low¬ 
er.  fresh  receipts  being  rather  heavy. 
State  dairy  unchanged.  Some  demand 
for  good  packing  stock,  and  a  little  ex¬ 
port  business  in  ladles  in  noted. 

Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  29b>@  30 

Extra,  92  score  .  28J6@  29 

blood  to  Choice  .  24  ®  27 

bower  Grades .  20  @  23 

Storage  .  20  @  ~5 

State  Pairy.  be«t .  27  ®  28 

Common  to  Good .  19  @  2o 

Ladles  .  10  ®  20 

Packing  Stock .  It  ®  17 

Process  .  20  ®  23 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  29  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  29  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  30. 

Chicago  creamery.  2S@28. 


CHEESE. 

one-fourth  to  one  cent 


low- 

owing 


Prices  are 

,.r,  and  exporters  doing  but  little 
to  the  scarcity  of  steamer  space. 

Whole  Milk,  fresh,  specials  . 

Average  fancy . 

Under  grades  . 

Daisies.  Wisconsin  . 

Skims,  specials . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Poor  to  fair . 

EGGS 

The  extremely  low  prices  now  prevail¬ 
ing  on  fresh  eggs  at  New  York  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment  and  puzzle  to  many  pro¬ 
ducers.  With  the  exception  of  special 
contracts  and  eggs  running  unusually 
large,  plenty  of  fresh  stock — not  store- 
gathered  eggs — 1ms  been  available  at  20 
22  cents  wholesale,  and  in  dozen  lots 

In 


17 

@ 

17  H 

Uili® 

168j 

13 

@ 

16 

15 

@ 

I0k£ 

14 

@ 

148. 

H 

@ 

12 

7 

@ 

10 

V 

prey 

ail- 

to  _ 

at  five  to  10  cents  above  these  figures, 
parly  Winter  white  eggs  were  forced  un 
duly  high,  business 
price  dropped 


slackened,  and  the 
15  cents  in  a  few  days. 
Meanwhile  buyers  had  been  using  brown 
and  mixed  colors,  and  found  that  many 
producers  were  grading  them  as  carefully 
as  white,  so  far  as  quality  went.  Since 
then  the  price  range  between  white  and 
colored  has  narrowed  rapidly,  and  now 
many  buyers  are  taking  the  colored  in 
preference,  whenever  they  average  larger 
in  size.  Small  white  eggs  are  very  hard 
to  sell  at  present.  If  served  at  hotels 
and  restaurants  the  patrons  complain, 
and  they  are  disliked  even  for  family  use. 
Egg  buyers  for  retail  trade  have  been 
shopping  around  largely  as  is  the  usual 
result  when  buyers  of  any  product  feel 
that  prices  have  been  artificially  high. 
The  more  these  buyers  shop  around  the 
lower  prices  are  likely  to  be,  as  the  first¬ 
hand  dealers  willing  to  do  business  on  a 
smaller  profit  basis  are  found  and  adver¬ 
tised  widely.  Unless  the  egg  market  goes 
entirely  different  from  other  years  there 
should  be  some  improvement  in  tone  of 
the  market  in  April.  Then  the  specula¬ 
tors  for  storage  are  active,  and  in  recent 
years  have  been  ready  to  buy  fresh  stock 
up  to  25  cents  at  times. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  . 

Medium  togood .  19 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good.  .  17 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  trade  is  slow,  an  it 
portion  of  medium  grades  selling  under 
S2.  Good  Baldwin  and  Greening  bring 
mainly  $2.50;  Ben  Davis  hard  to  sell, 
going  better  later.  Strawberries  in  open 
crates  are  arriving,  but  usually  in  poorer 
condition  than  in  the  ice^ chests.  Prices 
range  all  the  way  from  15  to  50  cents. 


22 

@ 

23 

19 

@ 

21 

20 

@ 

21 

17 

@ 

19 

■a  sod 

pro- 

Apples— BenDavis,  bbl . 

@  2  ro 

Russet  . 

.  1  50 

<§>  2  00 
0  9  75 

Baldwin . 

_  2  00 

@  3  00- 

King  . 

@  3  25 

Winesap  . 

....  2  50 

@  2  75 

8py  . 

...  2  (10 

@  3  50 

Greening  . 

. 2  on 

@  3  50 

Box.  as  to  variety,  . 

.  90 

@  1  50 

Bears.  Ivietler.  bbl . 

_  1  50 

@  3  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl . 

....  2  011 

M  4  00 

@  4  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt . 

.  20 

@  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

@  7  00 

Medium  . . 

.  5  90 

@  (1  (10 

I’ea  . 

@  5  50 

Red  Kidney . 

....  6  40 

@  6  50 

Wtiite  Kidney  . 

@  7  50 

1  el  low  Eye . 

@6  25 

l/ima,  California . 

,.  ..  6  00 

@  6  10 

VEGETABLES. 

No  improvement  in  potato  market. 
Most  wholesale  business  is  at  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Cabbage  is  $2  per  ton 
higher.  Medium  grade  onions  lower,  /to¬ 
matoes  arriving  in  better  condition,  a 
few  bringing  $3  per  crate. 

Potatoes—  Jersey,  bbl .  125  @135 

State.  180  lbs .  1  25  @  1  50 

Maine.  180  lbs .  1  25  @  1  75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  00 

^weet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ()t .  5  @  20 


Beets,  1 00  bunches . 

Canots.  bbl . 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 

New.  bbl.  crate . — . 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . , 

Onions— Red,  bag  . 

Yellow,  . . 

White  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Spring  Beans,  bu . 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 

Marrow . 

New,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Pucks . . . . . . 


1  50 
1  00 

2  00 
10  00 

1  75 
3  00 
100 
.  1  00 
45 
00 
1  00 
.  2  00 
.  1  00 
1  75 
.  3  00 
.  150 
.  1  50 
,  2  00 
.  1  50 
.  100 

.  H 
.  17 

.  10 
18 
11 


®  3  00 
@  1  25 
@  3  25 
@15  00 
@2  00 
@  5  25 
@  1  25 
@  2  25 
@  90 

@  1  00 
@  125 
®  3  50 
@  2  50 
@  2  25 
@  5  00 
@  1  75 
@  1  75 
@  3  70 
@  3  50 
@  3  50 

®  16 
@  IS 
@  11 
@  20 

@  12 


PRESSED  POULTRR. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . 

Common  to  good  . .  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Capons,  best . . . 

Small  and  slips. . .  . 

Pucks, . . 

Squabs,  doz . 


19 

14 

25 

12 

23 
14 

24 
13 
12 

1  25 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . 


7  20 
5  00 

3  50 
9  00 

5  00 
3  50 
9  25 

6  40 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  H 

Common  to  good .  12 

Pacific  Coast  .  16 

Old  stock .  1 


@ 

20 

@ 

13 

@ 

27 

@ 

22 

@ 

24 

@ 

18 

@ 

25 

® 

22 

@ 

18 

@  3  75 

@  S  65 
@  7  00 
@  6  25 
@12  50 
@  7  OU 
@  4  00 
@10  00 
@  7  00 


@  16 
@  13 

@  16 
@  S 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


The  hay  market  is  firmer  all  around 
and  prices  mainly  -">0  cents  higher.  Straw 
unchanged. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Rye . 


.  21  00  @21  50 
..19  00  @20  00 
..Hi  00  @18  00 
..17  1)0  @18  00 
..14  00  @15  00 


GRAIN 

Early  in  the  week  wheat  reached  near¬ 
ly  to  its  previous  high  mark,  but  dropped 
later.  Export  buying  is  only  moderate — 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  wild  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  Corn  and  oats  remain 
very  nearly  as  reported  last  week,  being 
now  less  interesting  to  speculators  than 
wheat.  The  recent  advance  in  bread 
prices  never  warranted  by  wheat  supply 
conditions — has  been  dropped. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Suring .  1  62  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  66  @  .  . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  80  @  83 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  .  62  @  63 

Rye.  free  from  onion .  1  20  @  1  23 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 


of  good  quality,  and  the 

buying 

oppor- 

tunities  of  at  least  half 

of  New 

York’s 

population. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

.  28 

@ 

30 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

.  25 

@ 

28 

Ordinary  grades . 

.  20 

@ 

23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

. 

38 

Tub.  choice . 

.  33 

35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

.  26 

@ 

27 

Broilers,  common  to  good.  It 

) .  25 

® 

26 

Fricassee,  lb . 

.  IS 

20 

Fo  w  i  s  . 

.  18 

23 

Turkeys . 

22 

® 

23 

Leg  of  lamb . 

.  18 

20 

Lamb  chops . 

.  16 

20 

Roasting  beef  . 

.  18 

<§* 

Stewing  beef  . 

16 

@ 

20 

Loin  of  Pork  . 

.  17 

® 

20 

Hound  Steak  . 

.  18 

22 

The  value  of  exports  sent  from  New 
York  March  10  was  $10.500, 000,  the 
most  recorded  in  any  one  day.  The  to¬ 
tal  since  January,  is  $258,000,000. 


High  Marks  on  Vegetables. 

At  what  time  of  year  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  products  highest  in  New  York:  Cab¬ 
bage.  tomato,  cucumber,  cauliflower,  rad¬ 
ish.  lettuce?  F.  P. 

New  York. 

In  years  of  normal  crop  and  demand 
cabbage  will  be  highest  just  before  the 
new  crop  from  the  South  arrives  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities — about  the  last  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  Tomatoes  are  at  t lie  top  in  late 
July  and  again  in  late  October.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  are  more  likely  to  be  high  the 
latter  part  of  the  season — just  before 
frost — than  early.  The  top  price  on  cauli¬ 
flower  frequently  comes  in  September, 
with  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  best 
from  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  The  notes  on 
above  products  refer  to  those  grown  with¬ 
in  reasonable  distance  of  New  York— be¬ 
tween  Maryland  and  Central  New  York. 
There  is  no  special  time  when  lettuce  and 
radishes  are  highest,  the  greenhouse  and 
Southern  supply  often  being  sold  as  low 
as  the  nearby  out-of-door  crop. 


from  forming  and  causing  cough.  Wet 
all  feed.  Do  not  feed  any  bulky  feed  at 
noon,  or  work  the  horses  soon  after  a 
meal,  nave  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian.  Give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning,  until  a  quart  has  been  used,  j 
then  gradually  discontinue  the  medicine,  j 
This  medicine  is  given  with  the  suspicion  1 
that  stomach  cough  is  present,  and 
heaves  impending  or  already  present. 

A.  s.  A. 


“You  can’t  stand  on  the  step.”  warned 
the  conductor,  mindful  of  the  safety-first 
campaign.  “It’s  all  right;  he  ain’t  on  the 
step,”  proclaimed  another  patron,  “he’s 
riding  on  my  foot.” — Buffalo  Express. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

Women  Help  for  Farm  Families 

At  Nominal  Wages  and  Good  Home— No  Charge. 

GUILD  OF  THE  INFANT  SAVIOUR 

105  E.  22d  St.  ...  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Comply!. ig  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eg;  ?  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife,  man  for  dairy  work 
and  to  help  milk;  wife  to  do  general  house¬ 
work;  references  required.  Address  Box  "II." 
Lenox,  Mass. 


POULT  HYMAN  desires  position.  American,  24 
years  old,  teetotaler,  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
references.  POULT  HYMAN,  47  Garrison  Are., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


I  WANTED — A  man  to  g<>  to  Vermont  to  work  on 
a  farm.  Call  at  238  Clermont  Ave.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  X.  .T. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  man  on  large  fruit 
and  general  farm;  responsible  position^  good 
wages.  8.  F.  BURTON.  Bansomville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife,  general  farm  and' 
housework,  on  small  village  farm,  fair  wages. 
VAN  IIORNE,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Customers  for  guaranteed  fresh  eggs, 
15  to  30  dozen  a  week,  whites  and'  browns. 
MEItLYN  TERRY,  Peconic,  L.  I. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man.  22,  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm,  two  years'  experience,  a  lmstler, 
no  liquor.  MARTIN  MOLLElt.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE.  18,  wishes  work  on 
farm  with  Christian  family,  inexperienced. 
E.  SI  1  RIG  LEY',  30  Albertis  Ave.,  Corona,  N.  Y. 


HEADMASTER  OF  SCHOOL  wishes  to  soi-ure 
position  for  capable  farm  foreman.  Three 
years'  excellent  reference,  wages,  $50.  Apply 
RIGGS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAX  desires  commercial  or  private 
position,  understands  poultry  broilers,  squabs, 
ducks,  years  experience,  sober  industrious,  best 
references.  Box  51,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  a  farm  by  married  man.  life  expe¬ 
rience,  course  in  agriculture  at  Cornell.  Address 
J.  C.,  Box  136,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  general  farmer  wishes  position, 
single,  on  up-to-date  farm,  who  likes  live 
stocks,  also  experienced  chauffeur,  can  do  all 
kinds  of  mechanical  repairs;  well  recommended. 
8.  I.,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  a  poultry  or  dairy 
farm,  cannot  milk.  Address  J.  LLOYD  DAVIS, 
Knox.  Pa.  In  care  of  E.  N.  Gray,  it.  No.  3, 
Box  38. 


WANTED— Young  man,  21,  at  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  one  year,  some  farm  experience,  desires 
position  on  farm,  with  good  people,  within  150 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Address  PERRY 
YOUNG,  Cuddebackville,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  place  on  New  York  d'airy 
farm,  where  small  herd  is  kept  and  Alfalfa 
grown,  experienced  in  farm  work  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  ns  to  ability  and  character.  Box 
55,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  married  man 
on  farm  or  country  estate,  understands  the  up¬ 
keep  of  both,  good  baud  around  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle,  strictly  temperate,  can  furnish  A  1  refer¬ 
ence  in  regards  to  character,  honesty  and  ability. 
Address  Box  53,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  with  practical  experience,  nine  years 
in  present  position  of  a  large  estate  in  t lie  East: 
reason  for  making  a  change  place  is  for  sale; 
nothing  but  first-class  position  will  be  accepted, 
understand  thoroughly  all  farm  machinery,  for¬ 
estry,  landscape  gardening  and  poultry,  regis¬ 
tered  cattle  and  sheep,  also  keeping  of  farm  ac¬ 
counts:  American,  married,  one  child:  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed:  can  furnish  best  of  references. 
Address  Box  48,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Cough. 

I  HAVE  a  fine  pair  of  horses  that  have 
had  a  cough  for  the  past  two  months. 
They  are  in  fine  condition  and  spirits, 
eat  well,  are  fed  ground  corn  and  oats 
equal  amount,  four  quarts  three  times  a 
day,  and  clean  Timothy  hay.  I  have 
been  feeding  oil  of  tar.  They  do  not  ! 
cough  much,  once  or  twice  a  day,  special¬ 
ly  going  down  hill  or  grade.  There  is  a  j 
little  discharge  from  nostrils  when  they 
get  warmed  driving.  One  is  mare  eight 
years  old,  in  foal;  weight  1450  pounds; 
horse  is  seven  years  old,  weight  1410 
pounds.  15.  M.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

See  that  the  stable  is  kept  clean  and 
well  ventilated  to  prevent  irritating  gases' 


POSITION  as  foreman  on  farm  by  married  man 
life  experience  in  farming,  and  in  all  its 
branches,  best  of  references.  GEO.  UOWIE, 
Valatie,  N.  Y.  No.  1. 


GROOM  and  Poultryinan,  single,  desires  position, 
six  years’  best  of  reference.  E.  F.,  R.  E.  D. 
No.  2,  New  I’altz,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  position  in  the  country 
as  working  companion  or  to  take  charge  of 
poultry.  "EXPERIENCE,”  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  WOMAN,  30,  with  girl  of  0,  wishes 
position  on  farm  as  helper  to  housewife  or 
outdoor  work,  no  boarding  house.  Box  00,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wants  position,  man  as  dairyman,  good 
buttermaker  or  herdsman,  wife  to  board  help, 
or  laundress,  references.  CHARLES  REIGEL- 
HUTH,  Milford,  Conn.  . 


PRACTICAL  FARMER  wants  position  by  Aj>  il 
1.  as  working  foreman  or  manager  of  genile- 
man’s  farm  or  estate,  life  experience,  college 
training  in  general  farming  and  stock  raising, 
single,  age  2<i,  Presbyterian,  best  of  reference. 
.1.  W.  McCRKARY.  Brld'ge  Port,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Penna.  R.  F.  1). 


FOR  SALE — Ten  ton  mixed  liav,  $15.  at  my 
station.  A.  M.  WHITNEY.  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  ear  of  Ohio  grown  Alfalfa,  never 
wet.  $17.00  ton.  ROBINSON  BROS.,  Plain 
City.  O. 


POTATOES— Carload  F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank.  X.  J.. 

for  sale  or  exchange  for  oats,  state  price.  X. 
Y..  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINE  International  Hovers,  clean,  A  1  condi¬ 
tion.  installing  coal  brooders.  $4.50  eaeh;  nine, 
$3(1.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton, 
X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Buffalo  Incubator,  300  egg. 

perfect  condition,  used  only  once,  good  hatch¬ 
er,  best  offer  takes  it.  IT.  SHUMWAY,  Addison. 
X.  Y. 


WANTED— Two  wooden  silos,  complete,  good 
condition,  state  size,  capacity,  lowest  price, 
freight  station.  Box  57,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^25  TONS  HAY — Must  move  quickly,  save  stor 

age.  $18  f.  o.  b.  Monroe.  GEO  E.  REED, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


NULL'S  Famous  Melilotns  Honey,  10-pound  pail. 

$1.50.  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL.  Demo 
polis,  Ala. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE— Shell  oysters  for 
apples  barrel  for  barrel,  or  two  gallons  large 
solid  meats  for  barrel  apples;  get  price  on  gal. 
to  five  gallon  lots  prepaid.  WM.  LORD.  East 
New  Market,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm  in  exchange  for  one  family 
house.  E.  NAMCY  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


50- ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — Modern  house:  fur¬ 
nace,  bath,  etc.;  land  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  conveniently  located  to  three  railroads;  35 
miles  from  Buffalo.  Price.  $4,000.'  For  partied 
lars  ad'dress  IRA  S.  JARVIS.  Hartwiek  Semin 
ary,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP— Direct  from  producer;  steam 
evaporated,  guaranteed  pure.  JESSE  L.  MIL¬ 
LER.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


TEN  CARS  Upland  Mixed  Hay,  $20.50  cash 
loaded.  GEO.  E.  REED.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT— Fancy  bright.  $1.75  per  box: 

quarter  box,  75  cents;  Golden  Russets,  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  box,  50  cents.  F.  O.  B.  Miami. 
Fla.:  Russets  are  ttie  same  in  all  respects  as 
j  Brights,  except  In  outside  appearance.  Price 
I  delivered  by  Express  quoted'  oil  request.  GEO. 
B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami.  Fla. 


585  ACRES — -Dutchess  County;  choice  dair. 

farm:  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  E.  R. 
KEATOR,  Attorney-at-Law,  22  Exchange  Place. 
New  York. 


300  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE— 23  miles  from 
Washington,  one-half  mile  off  an  excellent 
State  road,  county  road  running  entire  length  of 
farm,  114  miles  to  good  school  and  churches,  10 
room  house,  painted'  last  year;  good  barns, 
stables  and  shed;  1,000  rods  of  woven  wire 
fence:  135  acres  in  cultivation,  30  acres  I11 
wheat  and  rye,  10  acres  of  two-year-old  apple 
orchard,  including  stock,  implements,  feed  and 
furniture,  $9,000,  reasonable  terras.  C.  K.  GRA 
HAM,  Hampton,  Va. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  PLANTS  furnished  and  in¬ 
stalled  complete;  gasoline  engine  or  water 
power;  estimates  covering  rost  of  Installation 
and'  operation  cheerfully  furnished:  results  guar 
an  teed ;  correspondence  solicited.  A.  J.  WOOD 
WORTH,  Wiscoy,  N.  Y. 


I’OU  SALE — Farm  123  acres  between  Glens  Fall 
and  Lake  George,  N.  YT.,  rich  soil,  highly  eul 
tivated,  beautiful  view  and  pure  water.  Box 
43.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  stock  farmer  to  rent  No 
Hampshire  farm  cheap;  give  references  ami 
full  particulars.  A.  X.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Fertile  farm  of  130  acres,  110  tilla 
ble.  50  suitable  for  gardening,  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery,  fine  boating,  bathing  and  fishing;  possession 
at  any  time  to  suit  buyer.  W.  G.  KANE. 
Ivyserike,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  Northern  New  Jersey,  3> 
miles  out,  52  acre  farm,  11-room  house  fur 
nislied  or  unfurnished,  steam  heat,  barn  and  out 
buildings,  poultry  plant  for  1.000  fowls,  farming 
implements,  pond'  water  power,  streams,  sev 
eral  hundred  fruit  trees:  account  of  death  will 
lease  $(IOO  furnished;  $500  unfurnished;  sell  at 
attractive  price.  II.  I.  COGGESHALL,  Adm., 
35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM— Fancy  Maple  Syrup. 

$1.15  gallon  here  crated:  Russet.  Lady  Sweet 
Apples,  $2  barrel.  DANIEL  WILLIAMS,  Hough 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm  near  market,  send  full 
particulars  with  photos.  MATTHESEN,  19 
Highland  Are.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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FOR  SALE — 125-acre  farm,  one-half  mile  rail 
road  station,  large  buildings,  general  farming. 
$3,000.  HERMAN  W.  KANDT,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent — Muck  farm  near  railroad 
station.  HERMAN  W.  KANDT.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — -In  exchange  for  hardware 
and  house  furnishing  store,  best  location  in 
New  York  City;  reason  sickness.  Box  52,  care 
It.  N.-Y. 


MODERN  Poultry  Plant  with  all  improvements 
and  fully  equipped;  cheap  to  early  buyer. 
HENHAYKN  POULTRY'  YARDS.  Cortland'. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  work  on  shares,  farm  100 
acres,  tillable  land  by  practical  farmer.  A.  J. 
PERKETT,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


VIRGINIA  APPLE  and  General  Farm  for  sale 
83  acres,  two  miles  Charlottesville,  one  mil  • 
street  ears,  excellent  residence.  Box  54,  ear - 
It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  tenement  house,  nearly  new. 

in  good  condition,  would  exchange  for  good 
improved  farm.  Pennsylvania  farm  preferred. 
F.  W.  SHAW,  Forest  Depot.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  147-acre  farm,  large 
wood  lot,  excellent  buildings.  S  miles  froi 
Rhinobeck.  Dutchess  County.  X.  Y.  MARY 
ROWE  LANT,  East  Chatham,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  new  8-rooi 
house,  one-half  mile  of  city  limits  on  stref 
ear  line.  8  1-3  acres,  room  for  <100  head  poultry 
everything  new.  1).  W.  JARDINE,  Staunton.  Va. 


HUDSON 

$1550 


HUDSON  LIGHT  SIX.  AS  EXHIBITED  AT  SHOWS 


Hudson  Weighs  2870  Pounds 


At  the  Shows  this  year  the  HUDSON  was  shown  on  a 
certified  scale.  The  dial  pointed  to  2870  pounds,  car  ready 
for  the  road  save  for  gasoline. 

Think  of  that — 2870  pounds  for  a  7-passenger  Six. 
You  can  remember  when  4500  pounds  was  about  mini¬ 
mum  for  Sixes.  The  difference  is  the  weight  of  some 
eleven  adults.  It  cuts  fuel,  tire  and  upkeep  cost  in  two. 

Crudities  Taken  Out 

That’  s  a  new  demonstration  of  Howard  E.  Coffin’s 
genius  in  designing.  It’s  the  result  of  four  years  of  re¬ 
finement. 

The  weight  removed  was  crudity — a  weakness,  not  a 
strength.  It  was  a  needless  burden  which  doubled  opera¬ 
tive  cost. 

The  aluminum  we  use  is  better  than  the  cast  iron  it 
displaces.  Our  pressed  steel  parts,  though  lighter,  are 
stronger  than  cast  steel.  Our  hollow  driving  shaft  is 
stronger  than  a  solid  shaft.  And  so  all  through  the  thou¬ 
sand  parts  which  were  lightened  in  this  revision. 

Our  small-bore,  high-speed  motor  is  better  than  the 
old  type.  We  used  it  to  lessen  engine  shocks  so  motor 
parts  could  be  lightened.  But  economy  has  compelled 
its  adoption  in  even  heavy  cars. 

10,000  Ample  Proofs 

At  first  men  wondered  if  this  car  was  right.  Our  rivals 
did  not  copy  it  at  first.  It  was  so  great  an  innovation 
that  all  waited  for  the  proof. 

Now  all  men  have  it.  Over  1 0,000  of  these  new-type 
HUDSONS  have  proved  themselves  on  millions  of  miles 
of  road.  Half  of  them  have  run  for  two  seasons.  You 
find  delighted  owners  now  on  every  road  and  street. 


Now  men  won’t  buy  the  over-heavy  cars.  Practically 
every  car  has  been  lightened.  HUDSON  sales  have 
trebled  because  of  this  car’s  popularity.  And  most  men 
who  buy  class  cars  consider  only  the  Light  Six  type.  The 
day  of  over-price,  over-weight  and  over-tax  is  ended. 

How  to  Choose  Wisely 

Ask  your  neighbors  how  the  HUDSON  served  them. 
Compare  it  with  others  in  finish,  in  luxury,  beauty  and 
equipment.  Compare  it  in  comfort  and  in  flexibility. 
Scores  of  engineers  have  spent  years  on  this  HUDSON 
to  get  every  detail  right.  They  have  found  the  last  word 
in  refinement. 

Consider  our  four-year  start.  Four  years  on  a  model, 
new  in  countless  ways,  briijg  out  a  good  many  perfections. 

Remember  that  Howard  E.  Coffin,  America’s  foremost 
designer,  is  the  man  who  created  this  car.  His  models 
have  always  been  right. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  proved  Light  Six.  And 
this  new  type,  with  its  many  radical  changes,  has  to  be 
proved  to  be  known. 

And  HUDSON,  in  all  minds,  stands  for  a  class  car. 
It  signifies  high  standards.  It  satisfies  one’s  pride.  It 
retains  its  value  if  you  ever  want  to  sell. 

Do  and  consider  these  things  and  you  won't  go 
wrong. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1550,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Four  other  body  styles 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  interest  in  the  cars  it  sells. 
So  long  as  a  car  is  in  service  we  maintain  our  interest  in  the  character 
of  its  service.  That’s  one  great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

•• 

Detroit,  Michigan 


We  have  Dealers 

NEW  YORK  DEALERS 

Albany— E.  V,  Stratton  Co.,  81  Chapel  St. 

Albany — Albany  Garage  Co. 

Auburn — L.  E.  Springer. 

Avon — W.  P.  Schanck. 

Ballston — Ballston  Spa  Garage. 

Batavia — T.  J.  Kennedy. 

Bayshore — Jacob  Finkelstein. 

Binghamton — New  York  Sales  Co. 

Bolivar — Haely  &  Gavin. 

Brooklyn— A.  Elliott  Ranney  Co.,  1184  Bedford  Ave., 
C.  Putnam. 

Bronx — The  C.  R,  Radcliffe  Co.,  Jerome  and  Burnside 
i  Aves.  -•«- 

Buffalo — Hudson-Oliver  Motor  Co.,  1259  Main  St. 
Cooperstown — Cook's  Auto  &  Supply  Store. 

Cutchogue,  L,  I. — J.  Henry  Wolf, 

Dolgeville — Smith  Bros.  Garage. 

Easthampton,  L.  I. — I.  Y.  Halsey. 

Elmira — Hudson-Bender  Motor  Car  Co.,  110-12  W. 
Church  St. 

Elizabethtow'n — V.  W.  Prime. 


everywhere.  These  are  a  1 

Geneva — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

Glens  Falls — Empire  Automobile  Co. 

Gloversville — Gloversville  Motor  Car  Co. 

Gouverneur — Seaker  &  Curtis. 

Homer — Briggs  Bros. 

Hudson — Crescent  Garage  Co, 

Ithaca — J.  Pritchard  &  Son. 

Jamestown — Eagle  Garage  Co. 

Kingston— Peter  A.  Black. 

Leonardville — L.  H,  Baldwin. 

Leroy — H.  M.  Bradbury. 

Liberty — E.  H.  Nichols. 

Lima — W.  F.  ’Harvey. 

Lynbrook — Beam  Kern  Motor  Car  Co. 

Malone — E.  T.  Rider. 

Middletown — The  Central  Garage  Co. 

Mt.  Kisco — Co-operative  Assn.,  Bedford  Farmers’. 
Newburgh — Sloan  &  Clapper.  Inc.,  10-12  Lander  St- 
New  Milford — J.  C.  Drew. 

New  Rochelle — The  Diamond  Motor  Car  Co. 

New  York — A.  E.  Ranney  Co.,  1926  Broadway. 
Newark — Jay  Wright, 


w  in  your  vicinity: 

Niagara  Falls — E.  C.  Fish. 

Nyaek— Nyaek  Garage,  Inc. 

Oneida — Cole  Tool  &  Machine  Co. 

Oneonta — Hudson  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Oswego— Dain  Bros. 

Penfield — Schaufelberger  Bros. 

Peru— Clough’  Bros. 

Poughkeepsie — G.  Sherwood  Angell. 

Rochester — Ailing  &’ Miles,  37' East  St. 

Salamanca— Salamanca  Garage  Co.’,  32  Broad  St. 
Saranac  Lake— The  Gray  Bellows  Motor  Co. 
Schenectady— Stratton-Barron  Co.,  200  Parkwcod  Blvd. 
Stapleton,  S.  I. — Louis  Blum. 

St.  Johnsville— B.  &  C.  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse — Stowell  Motor  Car  Co. 

Tannersville — Broadway  Garage. 

Troy — Listman-Stratton  Co.,  Third  and  Liberty  Sts. 
Utica — A.  A.  Lederman  Co. 

Warsaw — G.  W.  Glasier. 

Watertown — Perl  N,  Devendorf. 

White  Plains — Paul  Motor  Car  Co. 

Williamson — L.  A.  Wilson. 
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TRAINING  CITY  BOYS  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM 

WORK. 

How  Can  They  Learn  How  ? 

ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confront  the 
truck  farmer  to-day  is  the  question  of  trained 
help.  Young  men  can  he  secured  from  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges  who  will  work  for  their  board  in 
order  to  learn.  Hands  can  he  secured  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  oliices  who  will  stay  the  better  part  of  a 
month,  or  until  they  get  enough  money  for  a  pro¬ 


aft'ord  to  take  the  time  during  his  busy  season  to 
train  one  or  more  of  these  young  men  than  could  a 
business  man  in  the  city  take  the  time  to  give 
young  men  from  the  country  a  course  in  book¬ 
keeping. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  TEACHING. — The  city 
business  colleges  train  young  men  from  the  country 
to  be  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  etc.,  and  they  give 
them  a  training  in  the  actual  work  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  of  them  later.  These  colleges  do  not  under¬ 
take  to  make  John  Wanamakers  out  of  them  later. 


STATE  TRAINING.— I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  come  in  the  province  of  a  State  institution  to 
furnish  young  men  with  this  training  or  not.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  service  if  they  could  do  it,  and 
no  doubt  many  young  city  men  who  could  start  out 
in  this  way  would  in  time  become  farm  managers 
and  owners.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  anyone  to 
suppose  that  a  young  man  who  has  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  farm  work  can  take  a  short  course  in 
agriculture  and  then  come  out  a  full-tledged  farmer, 
capable  of  managing  or  overseeing  a  farm.  He  will 


FIVE  MINUTES  FOR  REFRESHMENTS.  Fits.  15<>. 


longed  spree.  Italians  can  be  secured  for  gather¬ 
ing  fruit  and  vegetables.  Hut  where  urc  the  young 
men  who  have  the  training  to  take,  all  around  glares 
on  truck  farms.  Have  they  all  gone  to  till  positions 
of  trust  in  the  cities?  It  seems  sometimes  as  though 
they  had.  If  that  is  true,  will  young  men  from  the 
cities  come  out  to  fill  their  places?  1  cannot  answer 
all  this,  but  I  do  know  that  no  young  man  from  the 
city  can  be  of  value  on  a  truck  farm  until  he  has 
had  some  actual  training  in  at  least  some  lines  of 
truck  farm  work.  Tbt  average  trucker  can  no  more 


They  simply  give  them  training  that  will  tit  them  for 
valuable  service  in  some  special  department  of  a 
business  concern,  and  then  they  succeed  or  fail  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability  to  grasp  and  master  new 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Why  should  not  the 
same  conditions  exist  in  the  country?  Could  not 
these  young  city  men  be  trained  so  that  they  could 
render  valuable  service  in  some  particular  line  of 
farm  work,  rather  than  have  them  trained  as  farm 
owners  and  managers  before  they  know  even  the 
fundamentals  of  the  business? 


not  even  make  a  fair  farm  hand.  lie  lacks  the  train¬ 
ing  in  actual  farm  work.  It  will  be  a  happy  day 
when  these  young  men  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
secure  this  training  without  having  to  depend  on  the 
generosity  of  some  overworked  farmer  who  is  kind 
enough  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  in  order  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  learn.  trucker  jr. 


“Plant  patience  in  the  garden  of  thy  soul,”  says  the 
poet.  It  will  surely  come  in  handy  with  this  year’s 
potato  crop,  yet  we  should  plant  both. 
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AN  ENGLISH  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 


WE  have  already  mentioned  the  egg-laying  com¬ 
petition  now  going  on  at  Burnley,  England. 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  whose  Leghorns  won 
first  place  in  the  Storrs  contest  last  year,  has  en¬ 
tered  six  Leghorns  at  Burnley.  This  contest  has  sev¬ 
eral  original  features.  The  birds  are  divided.  For 
example,  three  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Leghorns  are  in  a 
large  house  with  other  birds  in  competition  with 
them;  the  other  three  are  confined  in  a  small  place 
with  the  birds  from  three  other  competitors,  thus 
making  12  hens  in  each  small  house.  The  object  of 


AN  UNPRUNED  TREE  IN  THE  INDIANA 
ORCHARD.  Fig.  157. 


this  is  to  test  the  colony  plan  of  keeping  poultry 
against  the  system  which  employs  a  large  house. 
The  liens  are  all  trap-nested  and  accurate  reports 
are  given. 

The  eggs  are  divided  into  four  grades,  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  unsalable,  which  would  cover  soft- 
shelled  eggs  and  the  small  malformed  specimens. 
Each  week  these  eggs  of  various  grades  are  valued 
at  the  market  price,  and  the  total  value  of  each 
hen’s  product  is  computed,  and  placed  to  her  credit. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  week,  first- 
grade  eggs  were  valued  at  331/3  cents  per  dozen. 
There  was  10  per  cent,  off  for  second  grade,  and  20 
per  cent,  off  for  the  third  grade.  There  were  00 
liens,  or  300  birds  in  all.  There  were  27  pens  of 
White  Wyandottes,  one  of  Buff  Orpingtons,  one  of 
Rhode  Island  Red,  three  Ancona,  two  Black  Leg¬ 
horns  and  the  rest  White  Leghorns  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
birds  are  the  only  American  representatives.  They 
started  in  bravely,  and  then  went  into  a  full  molt, 
standing  still  until  this  trouble  was  over.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  week  the  three  Americans  in 
the  large  house  had  laid  54  eggs,  valued  at  $1.00. 
The  three  birds  in  the  small  house  had  laid  70  eggs, 
valued  at  $2.10,  or  a  total  of  124  eggs,  worth  $3.82. 
The  Americans  are  now  far  behind  the  leaders,  but 
there  are  37  more  weeks  to  go,  and  as  these  Yan¬ 
kee  hens  are  “stayers”  as  well  as  layers,  they  are  not 
out  of  the  contest  by  any  means.  We  expect  to  see 
them  crawl  up  among  the  leaders  yet.  They  have, 
however,  a  long  distance  to  travel,  since  our  old 
friend,  Tom  Barron,  has  both  Wyandottes  and  Leg¬ 
horns  in  the  contest.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
week  the  three  Barron  Wyandottes  in  the  large 
house  had  laid  159  eggs  with  a  money  value  of  $5.10. 
His  three  birds  in  the  small  house  have  laid  1G4 
eggs  worth  $5.07.  In  most  cases  the  birds  in  the 
smaller  houses  have  outlaid  their  sisters  in  the  large 
houses. 

The  leaders  at  the  time  this  report  was  made  were 
six  Wyandottes,  owned  by  C.  H.  Metcalf.  The  three 
birds  in  the  large  house  were  credited  with  141  eggs, 
worth  $6.77,  while  the  same  birds  in  the  small  house 
had  laid  190  eggs,  worth  $6.73,  wliitfh  is  certainly  a 
fine  record.  Barron’s  Leghorns  are  not  equal  to  the 
Wyandottes,  and  they  have  fallen  behind  another 
pen  of  Leghorns  owned  by  William  Cranshaw.  These 
Leghorns  laid  160  eggs,  worth  $5.30,  in  the  big  house 
and  87  eggs,  worth  $2.65,  in  the  small  house.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  six  Leghorns  laid  114  eggs,  worth  $3.58,  in  the 
big  house,  and  129  eggs,  worth  $4.55,  in  the  small 
house. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  made  a  nice  showing 
in  the  small  house,  but  have  not  done  so  well  in  the 
large  flocks.  There  are  a  number  of  features  about 
this  contest  which  seem  to  us  admirable.  This 
scheme  of  figuring  a  money  value  is  first  rate,  and 
might  well  he  adopted  in  this  country. 

In  connection  with  this  contest  we  are  told  of  an 
effort  to  collect  eggs  for  wounded  British  soldiers 
now  on  the  battlefields  in  Europe.  An  “Egg  Day” 
has  been  organized.  On  this  day,  everyone  who  can 
do  so  will  come  forward  with  fresh  eggs,  and  give 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  The  managers 
of  this  poultry  contest  have  guaranteed  1,000  fresh 


eggs  for  that  day.  Egg  Day  occurs  on  April  3,  and 
loyal  hen-keepers  will  not  only  give  up  their  eggs, 
but  will  also  buy  a  daisy,  and  wear  it,  the  money 
spent  for  the  daisy  being  used  to  buy  more  eggs  and 
other  delicacies  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  Thus  it 
appears  that  all  over  England  everything  is  having  a 
hand  in  the  war.  The  men  are  fighting  at  the  front, 
women  are  doing  the  work  at  home,  and  even  or¬ 
ganizing  and  drilling  as  companies  of  soldiers,  and 
now  come  the  hens  shelling  out  for  these  soldiers  in 
a  far  more  acceptable  fashion  than  they  find  as  a 
result  of  the  German  shells  thrown  into  their  ranks. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  not  only  will  Lincoln’s  Leg¬ 
horns  come  sailing  in  at  the  head  at  the  home 
stretch,  but  that  upon  “Egg  Day”  they  will  lay  at 
least  six  eggs  and  donate  them  to  the  wounded  sol¬ 
dier. 


CONCRETE  FOR  STABLE  FLOORS. 

THE  use  of  concrete  for  stable  floors  has  been 
growing  constantly  in  favor  and  it  has  nu¬ 
merous  advantages  but  some  disadvantages 
also.  For  cow  stables  the  advantages  far  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.  They  are  more  easily  kept  clean, 
there  is  less  loss  of  fertility  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  they  are  much  more  sanitary,  but  for  horse 
stables  the  disadvantages  are  still  considered  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages.  The  advantages  of  cleanli¬ 
ness.  sanitation  and  economy  of  fertility  hold  good 
here,  but  horses  are  apt  to  slip  on  them  unless  thor¬ 
oughly  corrugated,  and  even  then  they  will  slip  in 
getting  up  in  their  stalls.  Then  they  are  very  cold 
and  must  be  well  bedded  with  litter  constantly  or 
the  animal  will  suffer.  It  is  now  considered  better 
to  lay  a  plank  floor  over  the  concrete  in  the  stalls. 
This  may  be  done  by  bedding  3x4  timbers  in  the  con¬ 
crete  so  that  the  upper  side  will  be  flush  with  the 
concrete  and  on  these  laying  two-incn  plank,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  drawing  which  accompanies  this  para¬ 
graph. 

Some  who  constructed  porch  floors  of  concrete  soon 
became  so  tired  of  them  that  they  laid  wooden  floors 


over  them  in  a  few  years’  time.  I  sometimes  stop 
in  one  of  our  Ohio  cities  where  the  best  hotel  is  con¬ 
structed  almost  entirely  of  concrete.  Each  time  I 
would  take  a  severe  cold,  until  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  due  to  the  concrete  construction  and  the 
cold  and  dampness  which  always  was  present.  Final¬ 
ly  I  told  the  clerk  that  I  would  go  elsewhere  unless 
he  could  assign  me  to  a  room  with  a  wooden  floor. 
He  said  he  could  give  me  such  a  room  if  I  did  not 
object  to  going  one  floor  higher  up.  I  told  him  it 
mattered  not  how  high  it  was  so  it  had  a  wooden 
floor.  After  that  I  had  no  further  trouble  in  taking 
cold  there.  Now  if  the  human  body  suffers  from 
contact  with  concrete  floors  will  not  the  animal 
suffer  more  or  less  under  similar  conditions?  A 
slope  of  one  inch  to  40  towards  the  rear  is  sufficient 
for  good  results,  though  it  may  be  twice  that  if  con¬ 
ditions  permit.  joiin  l.  shawver. 


THE  FARM  MANAGER  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

HAYING  done  considerable  testing  for  tubercu¬ 
losis,  also  being  a  farm  manager,  I  note  with 
interest  your  article  on  “Farm  Manager  and 
Tuberculosis.”  I  have  been  employed  on  one  farm 
where  objection  was  raised  to  discarding  cattle  with 
this  disease,  the  owner  believing  that  this  disease 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  humans.  I  kept  careful 
record  on  the  milk  production  of  these  cows,  and 
found  except  in  two  eases  out  of  12,  that  the  second 
and  third  year  after  these  animals  contracted  the 
disease  their  milk  flow  decreased  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  kept  at  a  decided  loss.  The  milk 
scales  can  prove  to  any  man  who  will  follow  it  up, 
and  makes  farming  a  business  and  not  a  “game,” 
that  cows  which  have  tested  out  will  soon  begin  to 
take  toll  out  of  the  herd’s  profits.  I  have  in  mind  a 
Jersey  cow  that  tested  out  as  a  four-year-old.  giving 
20  quarts  a  day,  and  dropped  in  three  years  time  to 
six  quarts  at  time  of  calving. 

In  regard  to  anyone’s  idea  that  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  cannot  be  transmitted  to  the  human  race,  we 
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all  know  that  it  is  a  filthy  disease  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  that  a  chemical  action  takes  place 
which  makes  the  product  unfit  for  food.  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  us  would  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  to  a  meal  composed  of  infected 
meat,  butter,  cream  and  milk.  After  I  had  shown 
my  employer  the  figures  and  the  actual  milk  records 
of  the  cows  which  had  the  disease  and  proved  they 
were  a  loss  and  not  a  profit  in  actual  production,  he 
thought  it  might  be  wise  to  destroy  those  which  were 
about  ready  to  die  anyhow,  and  finally  became  so 
rash  after  reading  a  piece  I  wrote  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
which  he  did  not  recognize  as  my  handiwork,  as  to 
kill  all  diseased  animals,  which  at  that  time  com¬ 
prised  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  herd.  If  taken 
in  the  first  place  it  would  have  been  only  two  or 
three.  But  the  so-called  “millionaire  farmer”  as  a 
rule  knows  in  his  own  mind  more  about  farming 
than  any  manager  he  could  possibly  hire.  Such  men 
sometimes  get  untried  managers,  generally  college 
men,  who  want  and  need  experience,  hut  these  cases 
are  few,  and  the  general  run  of  managers  are  on 
the  job  365  days  in  a  year,  and  looking  out  for  their 
employers’  interest.  These  employers  have  generally 
some  pet  scheme  theory  or  hobby.  If  you  are  in  the 
employ  of  these  men  you  must  make  the  same  allow¬ 
ances  for  them  you  would  for  a  child.  You  must 
explain  everything  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

_ _  MANAGER. 

SOME  BIG  ONION  STORIES. 

INCE  we  printed  the  picture  of  the  big  onion  on 
page  331,  many  reports  of  great  doings  with 
this  vegetable  have  come  in.  We  might  tell  a 
good-sized  story  from  our  own  experience,  but  others 
are  better  at  it.  It  is  possible  to  produce  great 
yields  of  onions  if  one  knows  how,  and  is  willing  to 
make  the  soil  fit  and  do  the  needed  work.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  hardly  one  in  10  would  stay  by  the 
work  to  a  successful  finish. 

“The  Gigantic  Gibraltar  is  capable  of  much  great¬ 
er  things  than  your  several  correspondents  imagine, 
and  the  enclosed  photograph  shown  in  Fig.  159,  will 
show  this.  It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  them  four 
pounds,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  average  one 
onion  per  square  foot  of  an  average  weight  of  2% 
pounds  each.  This  upon  an  acre  would  yield  54  tons 
or  2.100  bushels  per  acre.  Sold  at  Mr.  Smith’s  low¬ 
est  wholesale  rate  this  acre  should  bring  in  over 
$3,000.  Of  course,  we  must  supply  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  plant  food  to  grow  such  crops  and  they 
must  be  sown  not  later  than  February  1.” 

E.  JENKINS. 

SIFTED  COAL  ASHES. 

HY  do  you  always  advise  the  use  of  sifted  coal 
ashes?  Why  not  use  without  sifting?  j.  l. 

We  recommend  sifted  coal  ashes  for  two  chief 
reasons.  The  clinkers  or  cinders  have  no  value  for 
helping  the  soil.  They  are  likely  to  contain  acids, 
and  are  much  better  for  use  in  paths  or  for  concrete 
work.  The  chief  reason  for  using  the  coal  ashes  at 
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all  on  the  soil  is  that  it  gives  a  perfectly  fine  pio- 
duct  to  mix  with  the  particles  of  soil.  This  works 
in  the  clays  to  loosen  them  up  and  open  them  for 
the  sun  and  air.  The  effect  on  the  open  sand  is 
exactly  opposite.  It  closes  up  these  open  soils  so 
as  to  prevent  too  much  air  from  working  in.  The 
loose  clinkers  or  cinders  would  not  help  with  either 
soil,  as  we  see  from  a  moment’s  thought,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  finer  we  get  the  ashes,  the  better  we  can 
carry  out  our  plan  in  using  them. 
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CONCRETE  BLOCK  CONSTRUCTION. 

Experience  in  House  Building. 

HAVING  decided  to  build  a  residence  of  concrete 
blocks  in  1906,  and  losing  the  barns  by  fire,  we 
decided  to  build  the  barn  of  cement  construc¬ 
tion,  the  basement  walls  of  concrete  and  the  upper 
part  hollow  concrete  blocks.  We  got  a  regular  block 
machine  with  iron  pallets  and  different  faces  and 
parts  for  making  several  kinds  of  blocks,  and  parts 
of  blocks  to  break  joints,  and  corner  blocks,  too.  As 
our  house  is  large  we  got  a  machine  to  make  blocks 
9x12x62  inches,  making  the  wall  12  inches  thick. 
Eight  inches  is  thick  enough  for  ordinary  building, 
and  shorter  blocks  will  do  as  well  or  better.  We 
made  them  at  home  on  the  farm  with  common  farm 
labor,  and  also  laid  them  up  with  the  same  help 
without  a  mason,  the  boss  being  on  the  job  t<>  see 
that  it  was  done  as  near  right  as  la*  knew,  with  the 
advice  of  the  man  doing  the  carpenter 
work.  We  never  saw  any  blocks  made 
before  nor  had  any  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  with  them.  We  built  the  barn  first 
50x90,  then  the  house  48x42,  and  56 
with  front  and  back  porches.  The 
basement  of  house  is  made  with  blocks, 
and  first  story,  but  that  above  is  made 
with  concrete  stucco  work  on  wire  lath. 

The  house  is  always  dry.  We  use  a 
hot-air  furnace  and  that  means  a  dry 
house  sure,  but  it  is  dry  and  cool  in 
hot  weather,  cooler  than  a  frame 
house.  Sometimes  a  driving  rain  sends 
a  little  dampness  through  the  joints 
in  a  few  places,  but  not  any  worse  than 
I  have  seen  with  frame  bouses. 

It  takes  practice  to  make  good  blocks, 
in  mixing  material,  in  tamping  and 
carrying  the  green  blocks  away  from 
the  machine  to  dry.  They  can  usually  be  turned  off 
the  pallets  the  next  day  after  being  made,  and  then 
they  must  be  watered  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few 
weeks  to  cure  them  before  laying  them  up.  I  would 
never  try  to  make  wooden  molds  or  plaster  molds, 
but  buy  or  rent  a  standard  block  machine. 

In  mixing  one  can  make  a  few  samples  of  differ¬ 
ent  proportions  and  see  what  he  thinks  is  best  for 
bis  material  and  his  needs.  One  can  use  one  part 
cement  to  two  or  three  of  sand  for  the  face  of  block, 
and  finish  with  one  to  three  or  four  of  sand  and  two 
or  three  of  gravel  as  he  likes.  The  house  and  barn 
are  giving  good  satisfaction,  and  will  last  well  with 
a  minimum  of  repair  expenses,  less 
danger  of  fire  and  lower  insurance 
rates.  Such  buildings  are  warmer  in 
Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer.  It  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  have  a  warm 
barn  in  Winter  for  comfort  of  man  and 
stock,  so  comfortable  that  men  like  to 
stay  in  it  too  long  when  it  is  cold  out¬ 
side. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  solid 
concrete  buildings,  only  the  basement 
of  solid  concrete,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  from  my  experience  that  blocks 
for  the  basement  are  just  as  good  as 
solid  walls  unless  great  weight  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  it.  We  have  filled  up 
the  hollows  in  blocks  to  make  them 
solid  where  timbers  are  to  rest  on  the 
wall.  We  plastered  right  on  the  walls 
without  any  furring,  and  it  is  stick¬ 
ing  well,  much  better  than  on  the  lath 
on  ceiling  and  partitions.  The  pillars 
on  front  porch  are  three  feet  square,  A 

and  the  wall  is  (he  same  as  that  around 
the  house,  which  does  not  show  in  the  picture,  and  it 
is  as  high  as  the  pillars.  The  porch  floors  are  made 
of  concrete,  too.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


AN  ORCHARD  THAT  IS  COMING  BACK. 

Thorough  work  needed.— it  is  difficult 

to  write  about  spraying  from  the  fact  that  new 
formulas  and  new  ways  are  constantly  ap¬ 
pearing  which  are  such  improvements  on  the  old 
methods  that  anything  written  today  may  be  anti¬ 
quated  tomorrow.  However,  there  is  one  thing  that 
will  never  become  obsolete  in  orchard  practice,  and 
that  is  thoroughness.  A  thorough  job  of  spraying 
means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure, 
whether  the  orchard  will  barely  make  expenses  or 
show  a  profit.  With  increased  production  as  bet¬ 
ter  methods  are  learned  comes  a  lowering  of  prices 
and  only  those  who  have  stayed  right  on  the  job 
i  nun  start  to  finish  will  be  able  to  show  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

GOOD  SPRAYING. — In  combating  San  Jose 
so, ile,  especially  where  a  severe  infestation  appears, 
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the  dormant  spray  should  be  applied  as  late  in  the 
Spring  as  possible,  when  the  bud  scales  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  expand.  This  gives  opportunity  to  get  the 
solution  on  the  insects  which  cannot  be  reached  when 
the  buds  are  perfectly  dormant.  As  one  single  San 
Jose  scale  is  capable  of  reproducing  to  several  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  single  season,  the  necessity  for  thorough 
work  is  apparent.  In  this  12-year-old  orchard  of 
Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Winesap  and  Gano,  compris¬ 
ing  about  400  trees,  there  were  65  trees  that  were 
dead  from  scale,  15  that  had  lost  their  tops  and 
were  beginning  to  send  up  suckers  from  the  trunk 
and  forks  of  the  limb,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
trees  badly  infested,  some  of  the  limbs  ashen  gray, 
so  thick  were  the  insects.  This  called  for  heroic 
treatment  if  we  were  to  make  the  orchard  come 
back.  Pruning  had  been  neglected  and  the  orchard 
pastured  with  horses  and  cattle  for  several  years. 

PRUNING. — About  as  much  brush  was  removed 
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as  was  left  standing  on  the  ground;  several  of  the 
trees  were  cut  back  to  live  wood  and  a  general 
clearing  up  given  the  orchard  preparatory  to  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  dormant  spray.  Commercial  lime-sulphur 
was  applied  at  Winter  strength  and  two  Summer 
sprayings,  which  resulted  in  the  orchard  producing 
enough  apples  to  just  about  pay  for  the  expense  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  After  four  years  of  work  in  this 
orchard  it  is  beginning  to  come  back  and  at  this 
writing,  February  19,  promises  a  full  crop.  Many 
of  the  trees  that  were  cut  back  have  produced  a 
new  top  and  the  sucker  wood  or  water  sprouts  now 
being  four  years  old  are  beginning  to  develop  fruit 
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spurs.  The  orchard  was  plowed  last  Fall  and  sown 
to  rye  which  will  be  turned  under  this  Spring,  and 
later  sown  to  peas  to  be  hogged  off  this  Fall. 

TESTS  WITH  SPRAYS.— Several  experiments 
have  been  tried  in  testing  out  different  spray  ma¬ 
terials.  We  find  that  the  soluble  oil  is  more  effective 
in  clearing  up  an  orchard  than  the  commercial  lime 
sulphur  solution,  also  that  the  soluble  sulphur  com¬ 
pound  is  more  effective  in  controlling  scab  and 
blotch  than  lime-sulphur.  So  far  as  actual  results 
count  uot  much  difference  has  been  noted  between 
the  dry  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  paste. 

Indiana.  s.  n.  imiuon. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  WATER  POWER. 

A  Trout  Brook  Goes  to  Work. 

HAVING  recently  read  an  article  in  your  paper 
regarding  the  development  of  power  on  small 
mountain  streams,  I  thought  a  little  reference 
to  my  plant  might  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps  assist 
some  of  your  readers.  A  small  trout  brook  crossing 
my  farm,  the  source  of  which  is  about  1,400  feet 
above  its  discharge  into  the  Little  Hoosick  River, 
had  for  several  years  attracted  my  attention  as  a 
possible  source  of  power,  and  incidentally  a  splendid 
irrigating  plant.  Spring  and  Fall  freshets,  together 
with  ravines  through  which  it  flowed,  were  barriers, 
however,  which  prevented  storage  on  the  brook. 
Finally  I  decided  to  build  a  reservoir  on  an  open 
space,  about  800  feet  from  the  brook,  across  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  I  built  a  small  dam  to  divert  the  water 
into  a  canal  about  four  feet  wide  and  two  to  four 
feet  deep.  Across  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  at  the  dam,  were  fastened  two 
sticks,  6x6,  to  prevent  driftwood  enter¬ 
ing  the  canal  at  freshet  time.  Midway 
between  the  intake  and  discharge  of 
the  canal  an  opening  was  made  so  that 
surplus  water  (after  the  reservoir  was 
filled)  might  be  returned  to  the  brook. 
At  the  lowest  part,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir,  was  placed  a  large 
wooden  bdx  (should  have  been  con¬ 
crete)  covered  with  wire  screen,  quar¬ 
ter-inch  mesh,  from  which  a  10-inch 
cast-iron  pipe  was  buried  from  two  to 
four  feet  to  the  point  of  discharge, 
about  1,700  feet,  with  about  200  feet 
fall.  Unfortunately  my  valve  was 
Placed  in  the  reservoir  instead  of  im¬ 
mediately  below  it.  T  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  that  in  the  Winter  the  heavy 
ice  would  prevent  its  operation  where  placed.  At 
the  end  of  the  10-inch  pipe  (1,700  feet  from  reser¬ 
voir)  I  built  a  two-story  and  basement  mill,  40x60, 
near  this  same  brook,  and  in  the  basement  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  three-foot  Pelton  water-wheel,  shafting, 
etc.  This  runs  a  sawmill  with  a  54-inch  circular 
saw,  a  planer,  and  a  feed-grinder. 

OPERATING  THE  FLOW.— At  the  discharge 
we  apply  different  size  nozzles  according  to  the  work 
and  power  required.  With  a  lever  the  operator  of 
the  sawmill  can  also  regulate  the  flow  of  water, 
which  is  quite  an  item  in  a  dry  season.  Through  a 
four-inch  pipe  water  is  taken  above  the  mill  for  my 
buildings  and  a  range  of  20,000  feet  of 
greenhouses.  In  the  cellar  attached  to 
the  greenhouses  I  installed  a  12-inch 
Pelton  water-wheel  and  a  60-light  dy¬ 
namo  which  furnishes  sufficient  power, 
for  at  no  time  would  we  use  the  full 
capacity.  Of  course,  my  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  and  lawns  uever  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture,  and  in  dry  seasons  this  ir¬ 
rigating  feature  has  been  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value  in  the  care  of  my  Gladiolus 
seed  beds  and  trial  grounds. 

PROVIDING  ICE.— One  important 
feature  was  overlooked  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  my  plant,  fire  protection.  This 
I  shall  develop  in  the  near  future.  Fed 
by  springs,  the  water  is  clear  and  pure, 
and  forms  perfect  ice,  which  is  stored 
in  a  house  built  below  the  reservoir 
into  which  the  ice  is  easily  slid  on 
skids.  Not  only  my  own  supply,  but 
that  of  the  village  of  Berlin,  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  is  secured  and,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  I  am,  of  course, 
quite  proud  of  the  development  of  this  little  stream. 
To  anyone  contemplating  the  development  of  a  small 
stream  on  similar  lines,  I  would  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  and  see  my  plant,  for  if  knowledge 
could  not  be  gained,  at  least  mistakes  which  I  pos¬ 
sibly  have  made  might  be  eliminated  from  the  plans 
of  the  visitor  Arthur  cowkg. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ON  page  124  a  young  farmer  presented  a  new 
scheme  for  a  farm  manager.  He  wanted  to 
take  his  own  live  stock  along  with  him.  With¬ 
in  two  weeks  nearly  75  people  came  asking  for  this 
man.  Since  the  last  Woman  and  Home  Magazine 
number  appeared  about  150  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  asking  about  things  mentioned  in  that  num¬ 
ber.  Surely  bur  people  “want  to  know” — and  they 
are  told. 


A  FEW  SPRAYING  CONSIDERATIONS. 

IDO  not  know  that  anything  new  developed,  the 
past  season,  unless  it  is  the  need  of  watching 
conditions  more  closely  and  not  depending  upon 
set  rules  so  much.  For  instance,  the  Codling  moth 
did  not  behave  with  any  regard  for  well-established 
rules  of  procedure,  and  so  missed  connection  with 
very  elaborate  preparations  for  his  entertainment, 
and  the  apples  were  correspondingly  wormy.  An¬ 
other  feature  emphasized  by  last  season’s  experience, 
is  the  need  of  being  ready  with  a  surplus  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  also  of  ordering  spraying  materials  early 
while  the  manufacturers  can  supply  it  promptly. 

I  wish  some  one  would  devise  some  satisfactory 
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method  of  spraying  against  the  wind,  as 
it  is  often  impossible  to  secure  favorable 
winds  at  the  right  time,  and  we  find  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  do  a  satis¬ 
factory  job  of  spraying  without  the  aid  of 
the  wind  from  different  directions  on  dif¬ 
ferent  days.  Should  the  new  dust  sprays 
come  into  general  use  this  need  will  be 
even  greater.  I  would  advise  caution 
against  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  this 
method,  however,  as  while  it  may  in  time 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  there  are  many  details  to  be 
worked  out  before  I  would  feel  safe  in 
depending  on  it.  About  10  or  15  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  “dust  craze,”  and 
I  invested  in  one  of  the  machines  and  a 
quantity  of  materials.  I  was  obliged  to 
begin  working  at  it  at  daylight,  and  stop 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  became  dry,  or  the 
least  wind  began  to  stir,  and  as  to 
handling  the  dust,  or  receiving  a  whiff  of 
it  in  the  eyes  occasionally,  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  are  nectar  compared  with  it.  I 
hope  the  system  may  be  “practicalized” 
but  I  am  willing  to  “try  it  on  the  dog” 
first.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

Ohio. 


Grape  Juice  in  North  Carolina. 

I  HAVE  just  taken  up  the  work  of  farm 
demonstrator  for  this  county.  It  is 
specially  suited  to  grape  culture,  a 
regular  grape  paradise.  But  for  one 
thing  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  get 
grapes  planted  for  a  grape  juice  factory. 
The  question  is,  would  more  grapevines 
cause  much  trouble  from  wine?  There  is 
some  little  made  and  sold  now.  Our  law 
lets  one  make  wine  to  be  sold  in  pack¬ 
ages  not  less  than  one  gallon.  It  cannot 
be  shipped  and  cannot  be  drank  on  the 
place.  Of  course,  the  law  is  broken  and 
small  quantities  sold  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  would  not  want  to  advise  the  planting 
of  grapes  if  it  would  lead  to  trouble. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  Is  there 
much  trouble  in  the  grape  section  of  New 
York?  W.  R.  B. 

North  Carolina. 

The  history  of  grape-growing  in  the  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  wherever  grapes  are  grown  some 
wine  is  made.  Often,  however,  this  is  in 
very  small  amounts,  and  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  only.  The  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  an  increase  of  manufacture,  as 
the  fruit  production  becomes  greater. 
Many  of  the  cheaper  wines  in  New  York 
are  made  from  grapes  that  are  unfit  for 
putting  in  baskets,  and  are  too  poor  in 
quality  for  the  manufacture  of  unfer¬ 
mented  juice.  When  waste  grapes  are 
thus  used  the  grower  has  an  outlet  for 
practically  his  entire  product,  and  the 
wine  makers  are  enabled  to  obtain  fruit 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  The  laws  of 
New  York  allow  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  wines,  subject,  of  course,  to  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  purity,  etc.  Certain  grape 
districts  of  the  State  are  given  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  growing  of  wine  grapes,  and 
in  others  the  varieties  are  such  that  they 
can  be  utilized  either  for  table  or  wine. 
Personal  observation  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  wine-growing  sections  have  not 
deteriorated  by  reason  of  the  introduction 
of  wine  making.  F.  E.  o. 


Tomatoes  Ripen  Unevenly. 

Is  the  cause  known  for  the  imperfect 
ripening  of  tomatoes?  Mine  nearly  all 
show  green  round  the  stem.  Last  year 
I  had  Langdon’s  Earliana,  Chalk’s  Jewell 
and  Livingston’s  Globe,  but  most  of  them 
had  some  green,  except  part  of  those 
picked  from  vines  to  escape  frost  and 
ripened  indoors.  Is  this  imperfect  ripen¬ 
ing  an  indication  of  any  soil  defect,  or 
does  the  mode  of  culture  or  manuring 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?  I  put  a 
shovelful  of  barnyard  manure  under  the 
plants  when  setting  and  sometimes  use 
ashes  round  them  later.  A.  N. 

Maine. 

A  number  of  things  might  have  caused 
your  tomatoes  to  ripen  unevenly.  I  can¬ 
not  say  definitely  just  what  the  real  cause 
might  have  been.  Tomatoes  grown  on 
ground  very  rich  in  nitrogen  would  make 
a  rank  vine  growth,  the  fruits  would  be 
slow  in  ripening  and  they  would  not  ripen 
evenly.  Blighted  plants  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  fruits  that  ripen  irregularly  and 
often  with  a  hard  green  core.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  variety  or  strain. 
With  certain  varieties  or  strains  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  for  the  fruit  to 
ripen  with  the  stem  end  quite  green. 
This  makes  much  waste  in  slicing.  The 
best  variety  I  have  found  for  the  home 
garden  that  does  not  show  this  tendency 
to  a  marked  degree  is  the  Bonny  Best.  It 
ripens  well  up  to  the  stem  end  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  shape  there  is  very  little 
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waste  in  slicing.  When  there  is  too 
much  nitrogen  present  as  evidenced  by 
a  too  luxuriant  vine  growth  it  will  be 
well  to  make  heavy  applications  of  mate¬ 
rials  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
especially  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  used 
by  the  plant  in  seed  development,  and  any 
tomato  will  be  slow  in  ripening  if  the 
seeds  are  not  fully  developed.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  quicker  seeds  are 
developed  and  matured  the  more  rapid  the 
ripening,  and  the  chances  are  the  color 
will  cover  a  larger  surface  of  the  to¬ 
mato  than  if  the  ripening  was  delayed  by 
a  lack  of  the  phosphoric  acid  that  is  so 
much  needed  for  proper  seed  development. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Use  of  Fresh  Horse  and  Hen  Manure. 

1  have  about  three  tons  of  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  which  was  hauled  out  to  the  field 
in  October,  lying  out  in  the  weather  in 
piles  about  a  foot  deep.  Do  you  think 
this  would  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  the 
hills  of  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and 
cabbage  this  Spring?  Would  fresh  horse 
manure  with  quite  a  little  straw  in  it 
scattered  on  the  ground  in  the  early  part 
of  March  and  plowed  under  in  a  week 
or  two  injure  garden  crops  and  straw¬ 
berries  this  Spring?  8.  G.  M. 

Barry,  Ill. 

If  used  moderately  hen  hanure  will  help 
to  bring  out  a  full  crop  of  melons,  canta¬ 
loupes  and  tomatoes.  If  applied  too 
heavy  there  will  be  an  excessive  vine 
growth  and  perhaps  a  light  set  of  fruit. 
I  would  not  use  more  than  a  good-sized 
handful  to  each  hill.  Soil  should  be 
thrown  over  it  so  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  the  seeds  of  the  melons  or  cantaloupes, 
or  the  roots  of  the  tomatoes,  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  manure.  Other¬ 
wise  burning  may  result.  With  cabbage 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  using  too 
much.  It  can  be  applied  in  rather  larger 
amounts,  and  the  cabbage  will  usually 
head  up  larger  because  of  it. 

Fresh  long  horse  manure  will  not  in¬ 
jure  garden  crops  and  berries  so  far  as 
the  plant  food  in  it  is  concerned.  It  will 
help  them.  But  if  applied  thickly  and 
turned  under  there  is  danger  of  getting 
a  great  mass  of  trashy  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows  which  will  prevent 
the  rise  of  soil  moisture  and  the  crops 
may  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  should  the 
season  turn  out  dry.  In  a  very  wet  year 
it  would  prove  an  advantage.  It  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  gamble.  You  may  hit  or  you 
may  lose.  As  a  rule  we  try  to  avoid 
turning  under  long  horse  manure  in  early 
Spring  for  garden  crops.  It  is  very  apt 
to  interfere  with  cultivation  even  if  it 
does  no  injury  in  other  ways.  If  it  is 
used  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it 
turned  upder.  trucker,  jh. 


Top -worked  Kieffer  Pears. 

IT  occurred  to  me  about  20  years  ago 
that  to  top- work  Kieffer  trees  to  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  would  have  a  tendency  to 
resist  the  blight,  as  at  that  time  the 
much-lauded  Kieffer  was  rated  as  blight- 
proof.  I  set  400  very  thrifty  trees.  The 
first  and  second  season  I  top-worked  by 
budding  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Fitz- 
water,  and  Seckel  on  about  200,  leaving 
the  remainder  as  a  test.  Results  show 
with  me  a  total  failure.  After  the  tops 
were  blighted  (I  kept  it  cut  out)  it  at¬ 
tacked  the  body  and  all  died.  Forty  of 
the  Kieffer  trees  were  set  along  a  fence 
and  in  sod ;  they  were  blighted  as  badly 
as  those  cultivated.  The  trees  not  top- 
worked  blighted  just  as  badly. 

Ohio.  R.  a.  hunt. 


Close-pruned  Grapevines. 

MB.’s  letter  on  page  263  complaining 
.of  bis  tenant  who  pruned  his  grape¬ 
vines  till  they  “looked  like  a  rope,” 
reminds  me  that  I  have  for  20  years 
pruned  mine  the  same  way — Concords, 
Niagara,  Wordens,  etc.  “Though  I  do 
say  it  as  shouldn’t,”  I  have  had  the  name 
of  growing  more  and  better  grapes  than 
my  neighbors — this  in  Southern  New 
York.  "When  I  have  a  vine  pruned  it 
looks  "very  like  a  rope”  or  perhaps  more 
like  a  capital  T  with  upright  five  or  six 
feet  high  and  arms  four  feet  long.  From 
each  joint — about  six  inches  apart — un¬ 
less  the  wood  is  several  years  old,  a  shoot 
starts,  capable  of  bearing  two  or  three 
large  bunches,  making  a  very  pretty  rope 
(I  thank  him  for  that  word)  eight  feet 
long.  I  only  find  it  necessary  to  renew 
these  arms  after  two  or  three  years.  The 
strong  features  of  this  method  are  its 
simplicity  and  success,  but  in  addition 
it  keeps  the  grapes  up  out  of  reach  of 
poultry.  E.  N.  B. 


“Which  one  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  did  Adam  break  when  he  ate  the 
apple?”  asked  the  Sunday  school  teacher. 
“He  didn’t  break  any,”  replied  one  little 
fellow.  “Why  not?”  queried  the  teacher. 
"’Cause  there  wasn’t  any  then.” — Credit 
Lost. 


Harrisons’  Fruit  Trees  Pay 

- - HERE  IS  THE  EVIDENCE  - 

Harrison  Berlin-grown  trees  produced  Yellow  Transparent  Apples  that  sold  for 
$1,000  a  car  last  season,  when  apples  in  common  orchards  lay  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Harrison  Berlin-grown  Peach  trees  yielded  fruit  that  sold  for  $3  or  more  a  carrier 
last  season,  when  peaches  from  common  orchards  sold  at  50  cents  a  basket. 

Baldwin,  Stayman,  M.  B.  Twig,  McIntosh,  Yellow  Transparent 


These  are  reliable  apples  for  general  planting.  In  New  England,  and  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  Baldwin  and  Yellow  Transparent  are  winners;  farther  south  and  in  the  West 
we  advise  other  sorts.  Plant  the  varieties  of  Apples  and  Peaches  for  your  section — ask 
i  us  about  them  ;  remember,  our  orchard  men  will  help  smu. 

Our  1915  Catalogue 

will  tell  you  how  we  grow  trees  at  Berlin,  and  why 
Harrisons’  trec3  are  profitable  for  all  sections. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
and  say,  “Send  me  your  catalogue.” 

Give  it  to  your  rural  carrier— 
you  will  have  the  catalogue 
in  a  day  or  two. 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 

Largest  Growers  of 
Fruit  Trees  in  the  World 


Box  594  Berlin,  Md. 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


2S  FIRST-CLASS,  3-4  FT.  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES  FOR  $1.0  O 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 
Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  today.  Don't  bother  getting  a 
monev  order,  just  enclose  a  $1.00  bill.  It’s  safe.  RIG  WHOLESALE 
CATALOG  ILLUSTRATED  in  COLORS  FREE  to  EVERYBODY 

MALONEY  BROS,  fit  WELLS  CO.,  Box  76,  Daniville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville  Pioneer  Wholesale  Surgeries 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best.,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  vear,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them — not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


“Apples  for  Profit  and  Use” 

—  an  instructive  chapter  in  our  latest 
Fruit  Book  —  yours  for  the  asking.  It 
tells  why  you  should  hejp  supply  the 
ever  -  growing  demand  for  apples. 
You'll  find  it  a  big  paving  and  per¬ 
manent  investment — with  an  abundant 
supply  of  apples  for  home  use  as 
extra.  Get  this  book  at  once.  Learn 
from  men  who  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  25  years— 

How  to  Grow  Apples  and  Peaches 

—  how  best  to  select,  plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  our  guaranteed  true  -  to  -  name, 
hardy,  healthy  and  well  rooted  trees— 

Standard  or  dwarf.  The  book  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  pear,  plum  i 
and  cherry  trees,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.  32 
pages — illustrated,  highly  interesting. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

The  Barne*  Bros.  Nnr,ery  Co.,  Box  g  Yalesville,  Conn. 


CARMAN  PEACH  TREES 

The  Hardiest  and  Best  Peach  of  its  spason.  20 
tirst-class  trees  of  this  Variety  by  KXPRKSS 
PRKPA1U  for  $2.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Your 
money  back  if  not  pleased.  Write  at  once  for  our 
Price  List  on  full  line  of  high-grade  Nursery 
Stock.  Varieties  true.  No  agents. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25,  New  Haven,  -  -  Missouri 

Fruit  Trees 

Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Ornamentals  and  Roses. 
Direct  to  planters  from  our  nurseries  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  new  CATALOGUE,  which  tells  how 
and  where  to  get  FRESH  DUG  trees,  FREIGHT  PAID. 

L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


eillys  NEW 
FRUIT  BOOK 

•  »  _ .1 _ 1.1  ~  1  w. «'  .m  .>4  i/.n  no  or 


Contain,  much  valuable  information  a,  well  u  many  bar- 
rain,  in  Apple,  Peach.  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  fnnt 
trees.  Buy  direct  and  tare  agent’,  profit  of  60  per  ct.  or  more. 

12  APPLE  TREES  98c. 

a  Ducheaa,  2  Baldwins.  2  Ben  Davia.  2 
Northern  Spy,  2  Greening.  2  Winter 

Banana.  All  fine.  2-year  full-rooted 
I  trees,  guaranteed  variety  true  or  money 
back.  Writ*  for  Catalog  Now. 

.  REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES, 

'377  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.  V. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 


For  Spring  planting  v  e  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  stock  ns 
can  be  found  in  the  Country.  All  stock  freshly  dug, 
and  net  in  cold  storage.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  send  us  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  Peaches  in  largo  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  while  there  is  a  full  list  or  varieties. 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY,  MONROE,  MICH. 


Buy  Pear  Trees  Now 

Fraser’s  Pear  Trees  are  sent  direct  from  the 
nursery  to  you.  All  standard  sorts. grown  in  the 
famous  Genesee  Valley  fruit  section,  and  sold 
at  as  low  a  price  as  any  one  can  sell  GOOD  trees. 

FRASER  S  TREE  BOOK  is  free  to  all  interested  in 
Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries— write  for  a  copy 

today.  SAMUEL  FRASER 

126  Main  St.  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


&  KellysTREES 


THE  KIND  THAT  "MAKE  GOOD” 
True  to  Name — Free  from  Disease 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince 
Trees,  also  small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals, 
shipped  direct  to  your  orchard  at  Grower*' 
Price*.  85  years’  ex|>erieiice  in  growing  trees  enables  us  to 
produce  Kuaranteed  stock  at  a  low  coat.  So  we  can  ship 
splendid  trees  at  a  low  figure.  Write  for  catalog. 

Kelly  Bros.,  Wholesale  Nurseries.  258  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.  T. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Tree*  J 


450,000  TRFFS 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine, cheap.  ;!  wimple  currants—  10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


UIJ.l'.'l.l:ilJ.iA.il.!.IIJ.I.Il-ll,ilUU 

8.000.000  fruit  trees.  4c  each  and  up:  6.000,000 
email  fruits.  thousands  of  roses,  cbmbinjrvmea. 
bedjre  plants,  ornamental  trees 
lowest  prices.  WRITE  FOIL  b  RLL  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  TODAY. 

TrTWfj  ttpotatrs  nttr RRRTE8 .  •  Oalt  St* 


300,000 

APPLES 


Budded  on  whole  roots  French  Seedling  6-7  ft.,  ^c.;  5-6  ft.,  7c.;  4-5  ft..  5c.;  3-4  ft., 
branched.  4c.  200.000  Peach.  8t>c.,  6Gc.,  4c.,  3*120.;  and  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum. 
Cherry,  Quince,  Grapes,  Roses  and  Small  Fruits.  The  Quest  we  have  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Order  from  the  man  who  grows  his  own  trees  and  save  disappointment  at  fruiting 
time.  Catalog  free  to  everybody.  Bead  card  today.  THOMAS  E.  SHEERIN,  NURSERY¬ 
MAN,  No.  21  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  The  Kind  That  Froduces  Results. 


PRTTIT  TREES 

More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  suites  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York 


My  Pennsylvania  Grown 

BUDDED  and  GRAFTED  English  Walnut 
and  Pecan  trees  will  succeed  with  you. 

You  will  find  my  catalogue  ef  mere  than  erdinary  interest 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy. 

"  If  you  don’t  order  some  of  my  Hardy  Budded  and  Grafted  trees 
this  season,  you  will  do  so  later.  1  feel  sure,  because  they  are  of 
such  value  and  importance  that  you  can’t  afford  to  not  do  so. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist,  Bex  527,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


1915. 
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Improving  an  Old  Orchard 

11  Part  II. 
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Inter-Cropping. — Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  trying  tl>  get  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  ground  available  for 
other  crops,  and  yet  I  am  doing  it  as  care¬ 
fully  as  though  I  owned  the  orchard — in 
fact  I  am  using  the  same  method  on  my 
own  ground.  Whenever  a  considerable 
number  of  trees  are  missing  and  new  ones 
to  be  planted,  we  first  plow  together  in 
the  middles,  between  the  tree  rows,  or  in¬ 
tended  tree  rows,  with  furrows  in  the 
rows,  planting  the  new  trees  right  in  the 
furrows,  and  working  some  ground  back 
to  the  trees  after  planting.  The  first 
year  we  plant  potatoes,  squash,  peas, 
beans,  sweet  corn,  etc.  The  Winter  fol¬ 
lowing  we  get  the  ground  covered  with 
manure  as  much  as  we  can,  plow  back  to 
the  trees,  with  furrows  in  the  middles. 
We  calculate  this  to  be  the  last  plowing. 
It  is  easier  to  do  and  not  injure  the  trees 
than  to  plow  away  from  them.  We  now 
mark  in  squares,  to  correspond  with  the 
tree  rows,  so  that  every  other  mark  each 
way,  say  six,  Gy2,  or  seven  feet  apart, 
is  planted  to  a  tree  or  a  tip  raspberry 
plant.  We  also  use  some  currants  in  the 
spaces  farthest  from  the  trees.  In  the 
intervening  spaces  three  feet,  3*4  or  3 y2 
feet  we  plant,  as  early  as  safe,  strong 
Karliana  or  Bonny  Best  tomato,  also 
some  early  cabbage,  getting  these  crops  off 
in  time  to  layer  the  raspberry  tips.  When 
the  layer  plants  are  out  in  Spring,  the 
disk  and  cultivator  both  ways  easily  gets 
tin*  ground  in  shape  so  the  trees  are  kept 
growing,  and  insures  a  good  crop  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  When  the  trees  need  the  room, 
the  mowing  machine  disposes  of  the  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  raspberries  are  rather  far 
apart  for  a  full  crop,  but  are  easily  taken 
care  of,  and  all  the  finer  for  the  extra 
room  while  having  consideration  for  the 
growing  trees. 

Pruning. — Where  the  trees  lacked 
rigor,  with  cankered  and  dead  branches, 
we  had  to  cut  back  severely,  and  where 
they  got  “way  out  and  up  yonder,”  we 
cut  back  anyway,  but  we  tried  to  do  it 
without  sacrificing  too  much  bearing  wood 
at  one  time.  The  crop  the  first  year, 
proved  the  course  to  be  right.  Most  of 
the  trees  bore  a  fair  crop,  all  the  nicer 
because  more  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  the  tree,  and  with  new  growth  and 
hearing  wood  forming  in  the  centers  and 
lower  branches  we  are  still  lopping  off 
the  up-yonder  growth.  In  the  more  thrifty 
younger  trees,  the  trimining  was  mainly 
done  to  keep  the  growth  down  and  to 
form  a  broad,  low  top,  with  all  bearing 
wood  possible  exposed  to  the  sun,  in 
easy  reach  to  spray  and  pick,  and  yet  not 
sacrificing  too  much  bearing  wood  at  a 
time.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  anyone 
with  judgment  to  know  just  what  and 
where  to  cut,  and  I  have  now  arranged 
a  light  pole  with  a  paint  brush  attached, 
with  which  I  mark  the  principal  cuts  to 
be  made.  In  this  way  I  can  use  rather 
ordinary  help,  and  still  have  the  work 
done  more  nearly  according  to  my  ideas. 
Where  new  heads  are  to  he  formed  from 
young  growth  in  the  middles  of  the  trees 
f  follow  up  and  do  that  light  cutting  my- 
self.  There  is  a  lot  of  wood,  stumps 
blown  out,  etc.,  that  is  now  taking  the 
place  of  coal  in  our  furnace  and  for  green¬ 
house  heating,  serving  the  additional  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  out  our  potash  supply. 

Spraying. — Fortunately  we  have  had 
no  San  Jose  scale,  but  some  oyster  shell, 
scurfy,  etc.  The  first  season,  with  a  hand 
sPray  pump,  we  failed  to  get  any  dormant 
spray  applied,  and  with  difficulty  the 
other  spraying.  The  men  would  tire  out 
working  the  pump  and  keeping  up  the 
pressure.  With  a  power  sprayer  now, 
and  two  leads  of  hose,  we  are  able  to  do 
th<*  work  rapidly  and  thoroughly  under 
high  pressure,  and  with  less  material.  I 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  select  a  suit¬ 
able  sprayer  for  our  hillsides.  Most  of 
them,  otherwise  good,  have  the  tank 
mounted  over  the  front  bolster.  When 
three-fourths  full  of  water,  on  a  hillside, 

I  easily  guessed  what  would  be  likely  to 
happen.  One  orchardist  told  me  that 
even  on  level  ground  he  upset  the  outfit. 
Accordingly  I  selected  a  low-mounted 
sprayer,  and  as  now  made,  embodying 
some  of  the  improvements  I  suggested, 
think  it  is  as  much  superior  to  the  high- 


mounted  sprayers  as  low-headed  trees  are 
superior  to  the  “up-yonder”  kind. 

Harvesting. — As  fast  as  picked  we 
haul  into  cool,  airy  buildings  and  cellars, 
in  bushel  crates,  open  barrels  and  bins, 
sorting  when  the  weather  is  bad  and  sell¬ 
ing  later  in  bushel  crates  and  half-bushel 
baskets,  in  our  local  markets.  For  some 
of  our  choicest  apples  we  got  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  bushel  last  year,  and  even  now 
are  getting  $1  per  bushel  for  good  stock, 
with  no  expense  for  barrels  or  crates. 
With  our  rather  poor  storage  we  have 
been  leaving  on  the  trees  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  finishing  picking  last  year  on  No¬ 
vember  7.  Baldwins  ripen  early  here, 
and  have  to  be  watched  closely,  as  they 
drop  fast  when  left  too  long.  However, 
with  the  low  trees  and  grass  mulch  those 
dropping  have  been  bruised  very  little. 

Ohio.  o.  weckessek. 


Transplanting  Fruit  Trees,  Roses  and  Rhubarb 

I  have  quite  a  large  lot  on  which  my 
house  is  built.  On  a  lawn  plot  about 
30x60,  enclosed  by  hedge,  are  four  pear 
and  two  apple  trees,  from  two  to  four 
years  old,  possibly  five  years,  also  a 
number  of  rose  bushes.  I  prefer,  the 
lawn  unbroken  so  wish  to  move  trees  and 
rose  bushes.  Is  it  worth  while  to  wait 
till  Fall,  so  as  to  use  explosive  in  pre¬ 
paring  new  place  for  trees?  Soil  would 
be  too  wet  to  use  it  this  Spring.  If 
changed  this  Spring  what  is  best  time? 
How  should  roses  be .  transplanted  am 
when?  What  is  the  proper  time  to  set 
out  rhubarb?  I  have  some  growing  now 
down  cellar,  stalks  over  one  foot  high. 

Berth  Amboy,  N.  J.  r.  l.  p. 

These  trees  and  rose  bushes  may  be 
removed  to  new  quarters  any  time  now 
that  the  soil  and  weather  conditions  will 
permit.  Ordinarily  transplanting  is 
mostly  done  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  April,  but  this  Winter  has  been 
quite  open  and  warm,  with  no  assurance 
that  it  will  not  continue  so;  therefore  it 
might  be  well  to  attend  to  the  removal 
as  soon  as  possible.  Unless  there  is  some 
very  special  reason  for  using  explosives  to 
loosen  the  soil,  the  work  of  removing  the 
trees  to  new  quarters  need  not  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  Fall.  In  preparing  the  holes 
for  the  trees,  a  little  extra  labor  with  pick 
and  shovel,  will  provide  very  suitable 
and  satisfactory  quarters  for  the  trees. 
The  holes  should  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  2 y2  feet,  and  a  foot  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  roots.  Keep  the  top 
soil  and  clay  separate  when  digging  the 
holes,  and  use  only  good  top  soil.  In 
refilling  the  hole,  before  the  tree  is  set 
in  place,  enough  good  soil  should  be  put 
in  the  bottom  of  this  hole  and  gently 
firmed  with  the  feet  so  the  tree  will  be 
about  the  same  depth  in  the  ground  as  be¬ 
fore  removal.  Use  no  manure  around  the 
roots,  unless  it  is  very  old  and  thoroughly 
rotted  ;  fresh  or  raw  manure  applied  to  the 
roots  of  trees  is  very  injurious,  and  often 
attended  with  fatal  results.  If  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  use  some  fertilizer,  a 
small  quantity  of  superphosphate,  wood 
ashes  and  finely  ground  bone,  will  be 
most  suitable.  A  handful  or  so  of  each 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient. 

The  same  general  directions  may  be 
applied  in  the  transplanting  of  the  roses, 
the  holes  of  course  need  not  be  so  large 
and  if  about  two  shovelfuls  of  old  well- 
rotted  manure  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  it  will  be  quite  acceptable  and 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  The  trees  and 
roses  should  be  headed  back  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  their  tops  at  time  of  re¬ 
moval.  Rhubarb  will  greatly  benefit  if 
set  out  as  early  as  possible.  If  weather 
continues  mild,  the  work  should  be  done 
without  delay,  but  you  will  have  to  use 
roots  that  have  not  been  forced.  Those 
growing  in  the  cellar  are  of  no  further 
value,  and  would  better  be  thrown  away 
when  they  become  exhausted.  K. 


E.  A.  B.  of  Delevan,  New  York  writes, 
“We  believe  that  from  three-fourths  to 
one  inch  is  deep  enough  to  tap  maple 
trees.  We  prefer  to  tap  over  where  trees 
have  been  tapped  early  than  to  deepen 
the  old  place.  It  is  better  for  the  trees 
and  we  believe  one  gets  more  sap.  When 
boring  too  deep  one  gets  to  the  dry  dead 
wood,  and  the  sap  is  near  the*  bark. 
Some  sugar  was  made  here  from  tapping 
Feb.  13,  again  about  Feb.  20,  and  an¬ 
other  run  March  1.  New  sugar  sells  for 
14  and  15  cents  a  pound.” 


NEW-YOKKEK 


The  Work  AUTOCAR  DELIVERY  VEHICLES  Are  Doing 


“I  used  to  keep  seven  horses.  That  was  four  years  ago.  Now  I  have  one 
Autocar  and  two  horses  and  do  a  much  larger  business.  The  two  horses  simply 
do  a  little  hauling  and  other  work  about  the  place.  All  my  outside  hauling,  all 
my  deliveries  to  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Camden,  etc.,  are  now  done  by  Autocar. 
I  depend  on  it  absolutely,  and  in  the  four  years  I’ve  had  it,  it  has  been  right  on 
the  job  all  the  time.  In  these  days,  when  horse-feed  is  so  high,  1  appreciate  the 
car  more  than  ever.  It  isn't  eating  up  dollars  when  standing  in  the  stable." 
Albert  Hansel],  a  prominent  fruit  grower  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  whose 
Autocar  is  shown  above,  made  the  foregoing  statement  February  23,  1915. 
Every  market  gardener  or  fruit  grower  should  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the 
Autocar  for  his  business.  More  than  2,000  concerns,  representing  every  line  of 
business,  use  the  Autocar.  Complete  information  and  illustrated  catalog  will  be 
sent  you  if  you  write  to  Dept.  R,  The  Autocar  Company,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  af  your  land 
by  usino  JACKSON  S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reciuimed 

...  m  ,  .  •yd  made  fertile 

with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  ami 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders’  Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  ”  Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain  " 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON  mfCO..  Inc..  106  THIRD  AVENUE.  AllAMT  NEW  YORK 
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Ill  Stop  Those  Leaks 
Before  lbu  Pay." 


IIIIMO  I-  -.1 


IT  makes  no  difference 
what  kind  of  a  roof 
you  have — tin,  iron,  felt,  atee! 
or  wood— I’ll  atop  those  leaks 
before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  It's 
a  liberal  offer,  I  know — but 
I  make 


R 


donkey's  ROOF-FIX 


’  service  to  old.  dilapidated 


AND  KNOW  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

I’ve  seen  it  add  five  years  and  even  more  of  “new-roof" 
roofs  that  leaked  like  sieves.  I’ve  seen  it  save  many, "many "dolbrs^for^v 
customers  who  had  just  about  decided  to  rip  off  the  old  roof.  I’ve  seen  it  add  vra 
and  years  of  life  to  new  roofs  by  coating  them  thoroughly  before  or  iust  after  rh,v 
were  put  on;  and  above  all—  r  tney 

I  KNOW  THAT  ROOF-FIX  is  a  scientifically  prepared  black  liquid  coating  that 
is  put  on  with  a  brush,  and  when  applied  completely  seals  the  holes  and  crack*  Tr  i 
retains  its  elasticity,  and  therefore  will  not  blister  or  crack  from  heat  or  cold  moisture 
dryness  or  acid  fumes.  It  is  easy  to  apply,  requiring  no  former  cxnerienee  iij  A ,  : 
last  without  renewing  for  at  least  five  years.  experience,  and  should 

I  am  so  positive  of  this  that  if  any  portion  of  a  roof  covered  with  mv  Roof  .u 
a  leak  within  five  years  after  being  coated  according  to  directions— I  will  fumJcU*  show? 
Roof-Fix,  free  of  charge,  to  repair  the  affected  parts * * * *  S  l  will  furnish  enough 

Don’t  send  me  anv  money — ih?  ,attache<1  coupon  and  giVe  n 

J  the  kind  of  information  that  will  help  me 
help  you.  If  the  roof  is  too  far  gone  for  Roof-Fix  to  save,  I’ll  tell  yon  so;  if  not 
I’U  send  enough  Roof-Fix  to  coat  it  properly  and  you  won’t  owe  me  a  cent  ’  .< 
until  thirty  days  after  you  receive  the  shipment— and  you  won’t  owe  ine  a 
cent  then  if  it  fails  to  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

All  I  ask  is  that  you  use  the  ROOF-FIX  as  soon  as  it  is  received 
so  that  you  will  have  full  30  DAYS  to  look  for  trouble.  I’m  proud  ’ 
of  my  ROOF-FIX  and  I  want  you  to  learn  its  value  at  my  risk  ^ 


VA°‘  s? 

e®. 


THE  ROOF-FIX  MAN 

CLEVELAND 


The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 
103  Conkey  Building, 


OHIO 


Please  give  full  details  when  sending 

in  the  coupon  Write  on  a  separate 

sheet,  if  necessary,  and  attach 
Coupon  thereto. 

ROOF-FIX  PRICES 

5  Gallon* . $4.00 

10  .  7.60 

25  „  (H  bbl.  . .  1  6  25 

50  „  (1  bbl.)  30.00 


C° 


4** 

</■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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.THB  RUF4.A.L  NEW-YOHKER 


March  27, 


THE  SAFEST  WAY  TO  BUY 
A  USED  MOTOR  CAR  IS  TO 
CONSULT  THE 

IDatfearb 

USED  CAR  DEPARTMENT  FIRST 

USED  car  is  a  good  investment  when 
it  is  bought  at  the  right  price  and  in 
good  condition.  Our  Used  Car  De¬ 
partment  sells  used  cars  of  practically 
every  make — always  at  the  right  price — in 
other  words  at  what  they  are  really  worth. 

Remember,  we  sell  used  cars  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  sale  of  new  Packards — not  for  profit. 

These  used  cars  are  generally  in  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  because  the  Packard  cus¬ 
tomers  for  whom  we  sell  them  are  people  who 
have  the  means  and  disposition  to  give  their 
cars  proper  care.  It  costs  no  more  to  buy 
safety  of  us  than  it  does  to  gamble. 

Write  to  any  of  the  following  addresses 
for  an  up-to-date  list  of  good  “buys” 

— both  used  Packards  and  other  cars. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

1863  Broadway,  New  York  362  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn 
1108  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  296  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
1227  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  834  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
1317  Peach  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 


ni*er! 


PORTLAND 
S,  CEMENT' 


Let  us 

Give  You 
This  Book 


It’s  Free 


“Concrete  in  the  Barnyard”  contains  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  every  farmer.  If  you  haven’t 
done  any  concrete  work,  you’ll  want  this  book  of 
simple  instructions.  If  you  have  already  begun 
building  up  your  farm  with  permanent  structures  of 
concrete,  the  detailed  plans  and  directions  in  this  book 
will  be  of  great  help  to  you  in  further  work.  We  are 
always  glad  to  give  special  information  in  addition, 
whenever  desired.  Don’t  be  without  this  book. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO,  208  South  La  Salle  St.  PITTSBURGH,  Frick  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWS. 

ATTLE  TUBERCULOSIS  BILL.— 
The  Wilson-Gillett  bill,  which  makes 
important  amendments  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law,  had  a  hearing  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  and  Assembly  committees 
on  agriculture.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
compulsory  examination  of  all  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  within  two  years,  and  as  there  are 
1,500,000  cattle  in  the  State,  it  will  be 
divided  into  districts  with  veterinarians 
at  the  head  of  each  district.  A  State  in¬ 
spection  of  all  slaughtering  places  is  also 
provided  for.  Another  sweeping  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  bill  compels  the  pasteurization 
of  all  skim-milk  and  whey  from  cheese 
factories  which  is  used  for  animal  food. 
The  danger  of  infection  from  this  source 
is  said  to  be  a  great.  The  bill  was  drawn 
by  Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
Gov.  Glynn  last  year  to  investigate  tin- 
problem  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Prospects  for  Peaches. — Experienced 
peach  growers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  peach 
crop  this  season  will  be  a  large  one,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  appearance  of  the  buds  and 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  small 
crop  last  year.  The  1914  crop  was  tallied 
by  baskets  instead  of  by  carloads.  Ironde- 
quoit  and  Greece  are  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  producing  region  and  one  of  the 
growers  there  says  that  on  his  orchards 
<»f  70  acres  he  expects  50.000  baskets  this 
year;  last  year  he  had  300.  Another 
picked  18.000  baskets  in  1913  and  ex¬ 
pects  a  still  larger  output  this  year.  Still 
another  who  has  peach  trees  covering 
225  acres  thinks  the  prospects  are  too 
good,  and  that  if  half  the  fruit  buds 
should  die  it  would  be  better  for  the 
grower. 

The  Road  Funds. — The  Legislature 
will  ask  the  constitutional  convention  to 
provide  for  further  funds  for  good  roads, 
beyond  the  $50,000,000  bond  issue  au¬ 
thorized,  in  order  to  complete  the  State 
and  county  highways.  The  amount  re¬ 
quired  by  the  county 'roads  is  $08,000,000, 
but  the  total  funds  available  amount  to 
$43,332,000,  and  for  the  State  highways 
there  is  a  deficit  of  $7,676,000  in  34 
counties. 

State  and  National  Grange.— It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  1916  session 
of  the  National  Grange  will  be  held  in 
this  State,  this  year’s  being  held  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.  As  next  year  will  be  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Order,  and  as  Fredonia  G range  was  the 
first  subordinate  Grange  to  be  organized 
in  the  United  States,  the  Chautauqua 
Pomona  at  its  meeting  last  week  set  the 
ball  rolling  to  get  (he  State  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  in  February,  1916  and  then  it  will 
be  proposed  that  one  day’s  session  of  the 
National  Grange  the  following  Fall  be 
held  with  Fredonia  Grange. 

The  Cattle  Plague. — The  foot  and 
mouth  disease  is  a  good  way  from  being 
annihilated  iu  this  State.  From  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Syracuse  the  disease  jumped  to 
Utica,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
an  outbreak  in  Westchester  county,  near 
the  New  York  city  line.  The  epidemic 
seems  to  be  well  in  hand  just  now  in 
Onondaga  county.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  week  there  had  been  514  head  of 
cattle  and  100  swine  killed  or  that  have 
died  from  the  disease.  The  causes  of 
the  outbreaks  iu  these  several  localities 
are  attributed  to  birds  and  to  tramps — 
a  curious  combination  of  germ  carriers. 
The  danger  from  tramps  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  sleep  a  night  in  a  barn  and 
then  go  on  to  another,  and  carry  with 
them  the  possibilities  of  disease.  The 
tramps  in  Westchester  were  ordered 
rounded  up,  and  men  got  busy  with  shot 
guns,  not  to  annihilate  tramps,  but  to 
destroy  birds  and  offending  beasts.  It  is 
said  that  on  two  farms  in  Westchester 
county  200  head  of  cattle  will  have  to  be 
killed.  J.  w.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Gov.  Whitman  of  New 
York  signed  the  bill  repealing  the 
anti-alien  labor  law,  March  11.  The 
act  takes  effect  immediately,  so  that  the 
large  number  of  alien  laborers  laid  off  in 
the  New  York  subway  work  when  the 
Court  of  Appeals  declared  the  law  consti¬ 
tutional  can  be  put  back  to  work  im¬ 
mediately.  The  signing  of  the  repeal  bill 
relieves  a  labor  situation  with  regard  to 
public  work,  which,  it  was  declared,  was 
becoming  more  grave  every  day.  The 
State  Commissioner  of  Highways  had  de¬ 
clared  that  highway  work  could  not  even 
be  begun  if  the  law  was  not  repealed 
shortly. 

Four  little  boys,  the  only  children  iu 

I  two  families,  were  playing  marbles  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Crews- Levick 
Oil  Company,  Montauk  and  Atlantic  ave¬ 
nues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  when 
an  explosion  which  burst  two  steel  gaso¬ 
line  tanks  filled  with  2,200  gallons  of  the 
volatile  oil  wrecked  the  building.  The 
playmates  were  killed  instantly,  crushed 
beneath  the  wreckage  of  the  shattered 
cement  and  brick  building.  The  manager 
of  the  plant,  who  had  rushed  into  the 
two-story  storehouse  to  shut  off  the  over¬ 
flowing  gasoline  tanks,  also  was  killed, 
his  body  being  burned  to  an  unrecogniza¬ 
ble  shape  in  tho  fire  which  followed.  More 
than  a  score  of  persons  were  injured  and 
windows  within  a  -radius  of  half  a  mile 
were  shattered. 

Lincoln  Beachey,  the  aviator,  was 
killed  at  San  Francisco,  March  14,  when 
the  new  German  Taube  in  which  he  had 
hoped  to  demonstrate  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  air  folded  its  wings  and 


plunged  from  a  height  of  2,000  feet  into 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  before  50,000 
persons  who  had  witnessed  his  flight 
from  the  Marina  in  front  of  the  Palace 
of  Mines  at  the  exposition.  In  looping 
the  loop  a  few  minutes  before  Beachey 
was  evidently  in  complete  control  of  the 
machine  and  also  as  lie  made  the  upside 
down  flight.  It  was  when  he  attempted 
to  straighten  .out  after  a  perpendicular 
dive  that  the  wings  of  the  new  mono¬ 
plane  failed  him.  Beachey  had  often 
dipped  from  as  great  height  in  his  bi¬ 
plane,  but  the  double  wings  had  with¬ 
stood  the  tremendous  pressure. 

The  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
passed.  March  15,  the  honest  advertising 
bill.  It  has  been  engrossed  in  the  Senate 
without  opposition  and  is  certain  of  final 
passage.  The  bill  provides  that  any  firm 
or  corporation  which  with  intent  to  sell 
merchandise,  securities  or  service  to  the 
public  publishes  in  any  way  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  contains  any  representation 
which  is  untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  subject  to  a  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  do  not  apply  to  pro¬ 
prietors  or  publishers  who  print  such  ad¬ 
vertisements  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  unlawful  or  untruthful  nature  of  such 
advertisements. 

Walter  Filley,  Connecticut  State 
Forester,  said,  March  13,  that  120  forest 
fires  were  raging  in  Connecticut,  due  to 
the  drought.  For  six  weeks  almost  no 
rain  has  fallen,  and  the  ground  is  dryer 
than  in  many  years.  The  largest  fire  re¬ 
ported  was  in  East  Lyme,  where  500 
acres  have  been  burned  over.  Several 
other  fires  have  consumed  100  acres  each. 
Every  section  of  the  State  is  affected. 
An  unusually  large  number  of  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  setting  fires  have  been  started. 

Convicted  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
pure  food  law  by  the  sale  of  rotten  eggs 
for  food  purposes,  seven  egg  dealers  from 
Jersey  City  and  Newark  were  sentenced 
to  prison  terms  by  Judge  Rellstab  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton. 
N.  J.,  March  15.  The  case  is  the  first 
tried  under  the  conspiracy  clause  of  the 
Federal  statute  which  provides  a  prison 
term  for  violating  the  pure  food  law. 
Morris  Sladkus,  Hyman  Lewis,  Bern- 
hard  Edelberg  and  Samuel  Edelberg  wen- 
sentenced  to  one  year  and  one  day  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  prison ;  Herman 
Zwicker  and  Harry  Lewites  to  six 
months  in  the  Essex  and  Hudson  peni¬ 
tentiaries  and  Schier  Weisman  to  three 
months. 

Frank  Stiles,  an  aviator  employed  by 
the  Universal  Film  Company,  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  his  biplane,  March  16,  and 
plunged  150  feet  to  his  death.  The  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  making  of  a  motion  picture  of  a 
supposed  battle  in  the  air  between  two 
aeroplanes.  Apparently  a  premature  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  bomb  in  an  anchored  aero¬ 
plane  just  as  Stiles  flew  over  it  caused 
his  machine  to  somersault  earthward. 

Express  companies  representing  92  per 
cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  country  and 
doing  95  per  cent,  of  the  business  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  March  16,  to  reopen  the  express 
rate  case.  They  seek  to  present  testi¬ 
mony  to  show  that  the  rates  prescribed 
by  the  commission  have  proved  “dis¬ 
astrous”  and  that  unless  the  commission 
changes  its  order  the  companies  will  be 
obliged  to  go  out  of  business.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  are  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
the  American  Express  Company,  the 
Southern  Express  Company  and  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Indictments 
based  on  alleged  violations  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  were  announced  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  recently,  against  five  members  and 
agents  of  the  Aroostook  Potato  Shippers’ 
Association.  The  indictment  charges  that 
the  defendants  conspired  to  restrain 
interstate  trade  in  Maine  grown  potatoes 
by  black-listing  receivers  of  potatoes  in 
Massachusetts,  who  would  not  agree  to 
do  business  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  association’s  listing  company. 

Forestry  is  receiving  much  attention 
in  China,  as  the  country  generally  is 
suffering  from  lack  of  tree  growth.  A 
very  practical  movement  in  this  direction 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Nanking  Uni 
versify  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Jo¬ 
seph  Bailie,  an  American  citizen,  and  si 
School  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of 
Nanking  has  been  established. 

An  appropriation  of  $150  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  purebred  seeds  to  be  distributed 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Douglass  County, 
Wis.,  rural  schools  was  authorized  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Douglas  County  De¬ 
velopment  Association  in  February. 

A  quarantine  against  seed  potatoes 
from  certain  infected  areas  in  Maine  and 
New  York  has  been  declared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  quarantine 
took  effect  from  March  3.  It  was  stated 
that  the  powdery  scab  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  potatoes  grown  in  .Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  Maine,  and  that  to  date 
there  is  no  practical  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  which  will  detect  the  presence  of 
the  disease  on  the  field.  On  this  account 
the  Department  lias  been  compelled  to 
refuse  hereafter  to  certify  seed  potatoes 
from  the  known  areas  of  infection  in 
Maine  and  New  York.  The  Department 
will  hereafter  certify  for  shipment  only 
table  stock  potatoes  from  these  districts. 

The  embargo  on  a  part  of  the  Chicago 
stockyards  because  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  was  lifted  March  16,  and  as  a 
result  the  shipping  to  Eastern  points  of 
cattle  for  slaughter  was  resumed. 
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Killing  Stumps. 

DO  you  know  of  any  practical  way  by 
which  stumps  of  pear  trees  or  other 
trees  which  send  up  suckers  may  be 
treated  so  as  to  prevent  the  suckers  ap¬ 
pearing?  There  is  a  belief  among  some 
of  the  farmers  here  that  by  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  blue  vitriol  or  saltpetre 
in  a  hole  in  the  stump,  the  stump  will 
be  killed.  w.  B.  D. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

This  scheme  of  boring  into  a  stump 
and  putting  in  chemicals  comes  up  every 
year.  If  you  use  enough  of  the  chem¬ 
icals  it  may  prevent  sprouting,  but  a 
surer  way  is  to  use  the  trimmings  to 
build  a  fire  over  the  stump.  A  hot  fire 
is  easily  made  and  it  will  surely  destroy 
growth. 


Peeling  Seed  Potatoes. 

SEVERAL  times  lately  I  have  heard 
remarks  and  questions  about  peeling 
seed  potatoes.  Would  they  grow,  and 
is  it  a  good  plan  to  peel  seed  potatoes? 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
that  were  very  smooth  and  extra  nice, 
and  the  lady  who  had  them  said  the  man 
she  bought  them  from  told  her  that  the 
seed  was  peeled  before  planting.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  know  what  there  is  to 
know  about  peeling  potatoes  before 
planting.  w.  s.  c. 

Hallstead,  Pa. 

During  my  boyhood  days  my  father 
introduced  a  number  of  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  into  the  section  of  country  in 
which  we  lived.  His  initial  purchase  of 
any  new  high-priced  variety  was  always 
limited  to  a  few  pounds.  He  wished 
first  to  test  them  out  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  at  least  before  recommending  them 
to  his  neighbors.  Being  anxious  to  test 
them  for  their  cooking  and  eating  qual¬ 
ities,  as  well  as  for  productiveness  and 
size,  at  planting  time  he  always  made  a 
practice  of  taking  peeling  cuttings  or 
sets  from  the  largest  specimens,  cutting 
this  peeling  about  three-eighths,  or  per¬ 
haps  one-half  an  inch  deep,  separating 
the  peel  so  as  to  leave  one  good  eye  to 
each  section.  This  would  leave  a  large 
portion  of  the  potato  for  the  cooking 
and  eating  test.  As  I  "remember  it,  the 
peeled  seed  grew  as  readily  and  vigor¬ 
ously  and  made  as  good  a  crop  as  the 
whole  or  cut  seed.  In  productiveness, 
size  or  appearance  they  were  in  no  wise 
any  different  from  the  tubers  raised  from 
whole  or  cut  seed.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  peeled  seed  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  resulting  crop  to  its  better¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  idea  that  it  does  is 
purely  theoretical.  Good  clean  seed 
planted  in  clean  ground  and  properly 
fertilized,  is  the  prime  factors  in  the 
growing  of  smooth  potatoes,  and  if  the 
reverse  conditions  are  present,  this  peel¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  can  in  no  wise  affect  or 
overcome  the  soil's  influence  on  the 
crop,  or  any  disease  that  might  be  in  the 
seed  at  time  of  planting.  k. 

Quack  Grass  in  the  North. 

1HAYE  a  piece  of  ground  containing 
13  acres  which  I  wish  to  sow  to  corn 
for  silage  this  Spring.  This  field  has 
been  down  to  meadow  for  seven  years, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  has  cut 
nothing  but  quack  and  wood  grass  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  weeds.  This  is  my  plan. 
Fast  September  I  plowed  this  field  shal¬ 
low,  and  behind  the  plow'  I  used  the  pul¬ 
verizer,  which  did  not  cut  the  sod  as 
much  as  I  wished,  although  it  did  fairly 
well  considering  the  toughness  of  the  sod. 

I  then  spring-toothed  it  until  we  had  been 
over  the  piece  12  times,  counting  six  times 
with  pulverizer.  This  was  not  all  done 
at  one  time  but  about  two  weeks  or  so 
apart.  Owing  to  the  dry  Fall  the  sun 
had  a  good  chance  at  the  quack  roots, 
etc.  The  sod  was  all  torn  up,  but  w'as 
riot  cut  up  as  much  as  I  wished.  This 
Winter  I  have  manured  this  lot,  putting 
15  loads  per  acre.  My  idea  is  to  plow 
deep  this  Spring  again,  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  w'ork  continually  until  time  to 
sow  corn.  Do  you  think  I  can  kill  the 
quack,  etc.,  by  my  system?  c.  E.  s. 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  worst  w'eeds  in  Northern 
New  York  is  the  quack  grass,  but  by  per¬ 
sistent  effort  it  can  be  held  in  check.  C. 
E.  S.  would  make  a  mistake  by  plowing 
his  land  early  in  the  Spring.  It  should 
be  harrowed  with  a  disk  as  often  as  once 
a  week,  beginning  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  Spring,  and  continuing  until  the  last 
of  May.  Just  before  the  field  is  to  be 
planted  it  should  be  deeply  plowed  and 
then  lightly  harrowed  wdth  a  spring- 
tooth  or  a  smoothing  harrow.  If  the 
Spring  should  be  a  wet  one  the  plowing 
should  be  delayed  until  quite  late,  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  the  killing  of  the  quack. 
Deep  plowing  late  in  the  Spring  ought 
to  smother  w-hat  quack  there  is  left,  and 
1  soil  will  be  in  better  shape  to  plow 
"’  •n  early  in  the  Spring.  c.  S.  p. 
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Keeping  the  Faith”  on  Quality— at  Low  Prices 


NO  OTHER  TIRE  at  any  price,  size  for  size, 
gives  you  the  mileage  values  you  get  in  a 
Firestone.  There  can  be  no  argument.  The 
materials  are  there  or  they  are  not.  Investigate. 
Your  repair  man  will  help  you— if  he  is  neutral. 
He  cuts  into  all  kinds  and  knows. 

Study  this  3-  inch  section.  Note  the  extra  values. 
The  same  relative  values  apply  in  aU  sizes. 

Yet  Firestone  prices  are  almost  down  to  the 
figures  at  which  “cheap”  tires  are  sold.  Why? 
Because  a  discriminating  public  has  demanded 
Firestones  until  we  are  the  largest  producers  and 
distributors  in  America  specializing  on  tires. 

Having  delivered  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  always, 
we  have  rendered  the  service  the  public  really  wants. 
This  service  brought  us  the  volume.  Volume 
brought  down  the  cost.  The  efficiency  of  specialists 
in  production  and  marketing  cut  down  the  costs 
some  more. 


Actual  Size 
3-inch  “Plain  Tread” 
FIRESTONE 

Fig.  I.  4  plies  of  fabric  in  Firestone 
—3  plies  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  2.  Extra  coating  of  finest  rubber 
fabric  layers  in  Firestone 
—not  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  3. 
stone 


between 


1-16  inch  finest  rubber  cushion  layer  in  Fire* 
— not  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig  4.  1-16  Inch  breaker  strip  of  high-grade  fabric  and 
high-grade  rubber  in  Firestone 
— same  quantity  in  others. 

Fig.  5.  1-4  Inch  tread,  tough,  resilient,  in  Firestone 
— 3-16  inch  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  6.  1-16  Inch  side  wall  of  strongest  rubber 
in  Firestone  — same  crantity  in  others. 

Fig.  7.  Bead  of  extra  cohesive 
strength  in  the  Firestone  — same 
size  bead  in  others. 

-  '  \  Yet  you  pay  only  $9.40 
\  for  this  30  x  3  Fire- 
V''"  '•  i\  stone — less  than 
5%  more  than 
four  widely 
advertised 
makes. 


The  savings  give  you  the  quality  standard  of  the 
industry  at  the  low  prices  quoted  below. 

Firestone  Tube  Prices 
Prove  Firestone  Economy 

None  have  equalled  Firestone  quality  in  tubes. 
You  can  judge  that  before  buying.  Firestones  look 
quality,  feel  quality, weigh  quality.  The  bulk  of  pure 
rubber  is  there.  Then  why  Is  Firestone  lower  in 
price  on  tubes?  Specialized  production  on  an  enor¬ 
mous  scale  is  one  reason. 

Specialized  marketing  facilities  of  international 
scope  is  another  reason — America's  largest  distrib¬ 
uting  organization  devoted  solely  to  tires  and  tubes 
cuts  cost  for  you. 

Specialists  at  buying  and  the  Firestone  policy  of 
small  profit  to  win  largest  demand  save  you  more. 

The  low  overhead  costs  and  interest  charges  on 
the  Firestone  business  save  you  more. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  you  get  the  supreme 
quality  of  Firestone  tubes  at  even  less  than  others 
charge. 

The  fact  that  the  tube  is  the  very  heart  of  the  tire, 
and  also  that  tube  quality  is  easily  judged,  forces  a 
fairly  high  standard  generally,  and  to  approach 

Firestone  quality,  others  go  beyond  in  price. 

So  compare  tires  and  tubes,  inside  and  out. 
Compare  the  prices.  Compare  the  service  records 
among  your  acquaintances — then  get  Firestones. 
Your  dealer  is  supplied. 

Free  Firestone  Oiler— 

ana  address  and  the  make  of  tires  you  use  and  we  will  send 
you*  free  and  postpaid,  a  handsome  rubberized  Tube  Bag. 
Will  keep  tubes  in  prime  condition.  Ask,  too,  for  the  help¬ 
ful  book,  No.18.on  the  “Care  and  Repair  of  Tires.”  Address 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

“ America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers” 

Akron,  Ohio— Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Firestone  Net  Prices  to  Car  Owners 

Case 

Round  Tread 

Case 

Non-Skid 

Grey  1 

Tube 

Red 

Tube 

30x3 

$  9.40 

$10.55 

$2.20 

$2.50 

30x3% 

11.90 

1335 

2.60 

2.90 

32  x3% 

13.75 

15.40  | 

2.70  I 

3.05 

34x4 

19.90 

22.30  I 

3.90  I 

4.40 

34x4% 

27.30 

30.55 

4.80  '  | 

5.40 

36x4% 

28.70 

32.15  1 

5.00  I 

5.65 

37x5 

35.55 

39.80  1 

5.95  1 

6.70 

in 


Continental  Motor,  Gray  &  Davis  Start¬ 
ing  and  Lighting  System,  Timken  Axles 
and  Bearings,  Left  Hand  Drive,  Center 
Control,  126  in.  Wheel  Base.  tinSA 
Five-Passenger  Model ....  *  I  /  J)ll 


PRATT  Six-CyMer  “40” 


Write  for  Discount  Proposition 


Get  Catalog 

We  have  a  proposition 
foryou.  We  want  a  car 
in  your  locality. 

If  interested  in  a 
big  Pratt  six-cylinder 
car  for  your  own  use  at 
an  introductory  price, 
it  will  pay  to  write  at  once 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


lants-Sows 

F  ertilizer— Co  vers 


Rows  W«  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  original 
Eclipti  Planters.  All  parts  fit  perfectly. 
Plants  corn,  beans,  peas  or  beet  seeds  in 
hills  or  drills ;  at  same  time  will  drop  wet 
or  dry  fertilizer  in  accurate  amounts  per 
acre  in  hill  or  drill.  Only  planter  with 
concaved  places  each  side  of  plow — places 
moist  earth  on  seed  Just  before  fertilizer 
is  dropped  each  side  of  seed. 


CORN  PLANTER 


Accurate  and  regular.  Vo  stopping  to  adjust  it. 
Dealers  sell  it.  If  yours  doesn’t,  write  us. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  fully  this  and  all 
other  Chicopee  Line  implements.  62  years'  experience 
back  of  every  Chicopee  Line  tool.  Write  today. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 


Sows  Fertilizers  evehlt 

Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  all  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers— nitrate,  phosphate, 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast 
and  evenly  in  amounts  from  onehundred  to 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  and  quickly  set. 

STEVENS 
F ertilizer  Sower 


Has  only  force  feed  which  will  sow  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springs  or 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 


refer  you  to  a  deale  r  i  f 
none  near  you.  Send 
today  for  64-page  Cata¬ 
log  of  Chicopee  Lias 

Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural 
Tool  Co. 


tools  —  tha  lino  of 
62  years’  aterling 
deputation.  There  9 
an  implement  for 
every  farm  need. 

Box  No.  75 
Chicopee  Falls 
Mass. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME 
&  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


larly  under  all  conditions.  Lime  and 
fertilizers  are  expensive,  therefore  apply  the 
evenly  with  a  Frederick  County  Spreader  ai 
Save  Money. 


The  Spreader  you  will 
Eventually  Buy. 


Write  for 
Circular. 


W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Dept  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet,  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 


GREENWOOD  MEG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mon, 
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Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage. — This 
is  one  of  the  newer  things  which  has 
proved  good.  It  makes  a  capital  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
is  a  little  later  than  the  Charleston 
Wakefield.  It  is  better  for  Spring  sow- 
ing  than  for  sowing  in  the  Fall  and  win¬ 
tering  over,  for  I  found  that  treated  as 
we  usually  do  the  Wakefield  here,  it  is 
inveterately  disposed  to  run  to  seed  in 
Spring.  But  sown  in  a  frame  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  early  March  it  has  not  this  bad 
habit.  For  a  regular  succession  of  cab¬ 
bage  through  the  season  I  know  nothing 
better  than  Early  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Succession  and  Late  Flat 
Dutch. 

Apples  In  The  Eastern  Coast. — 
Many  years  ago,  in  the  height  of  the 
groat  peach  industry  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  I  tried 
to  convince  the  fruit  growers  that  apples 
would  be  of  more  permanent  value,  as 
the  experience  everywhere  had  been  that 
the  peach  industry  must  die  out,  but  I 
was  met  with  the  declaration  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  New  York 
State  in  growing  apples.  But  the  peach 
growing  did  die  out,  and  here  and  there 
a  few  planted  apples,  many  at  first  plant¬ 
ing  only  the  Summer  varieties,  which 
proved  profitable,  and  are  still  so.  Then 
later  experiments  were  made,  not  with 
the  Baldwins  and  Greenings  of  the 
North,  but  with  Winter  apples  better 
suited  to  the  local  conditions.  The  York 
Imperial  has  been  found  to  grow  finely, 
and  make  splendid  fruit  all  over  the  pen¬ 
insula.  But  the  increase  came  with  the 
introduction  of  Stayman’s  Winesap.  This 
fine  apple  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  perfecting  its  fruit  on  the  peninsula, 
and  while  the  books  issued  by  the  New 
York  Station.  “The  Apples  of  New  York,” 
makes  the  Stayman  fairly  good,  but  not 
suited  to  New  York  conditions,  on  the 
Delaware-Maryland  peninsula  it  develops 
into  what  I  consider  the  best  of  all  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  Large  plantings  have  been 
made  and  are  constantly  being  increased, 
and  especially  in  Delaware,  and  at  the 
Maryland  week  shows  in  Baltimore  the 
apples  from  the  Eastern  Shore  make  a 
large  showing,  and  of  the  finest  quality 
too.  These  Winter  apples  have  been 
favored  by  the  use  of  cold  storage,  and 
the  large  growers  all  put  them  in  stor¬ 
age  in  Philadelphia.  The  peninsula  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  reputation  for  apples 
fully  as  great  as  she  had  formerly  for 
peaches,  while  in  some  sections  growers 
who  take  proper  care  of  their  trees  are 
still  finding  the  peach  profitable. 

Making  An  Asparagus  Bed. — A 
Maryland  reader  asks  me  how  to  make 
an  asparagus  bed,  and  whether  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  excavate  and  pave  the  bottom. 
There  are  many  old  practices  in  garden¬ 
ing  which  have  been  proven  needless.  I 
remember  well  in  my  boyhood  an  old 
asparagus  bed,  which  had  been  dug  about 
two  feet  deep  and  the  bottom  paved  with 
brick.  Why  the  pavement  no  one  could 
tell  me.  The  deep  bed  of  compost  was 
doubtless  a  good  thing,  and  we  would 
do  a  great  deal  better  with  many  things 
in  a  heavy  soil  if  we  did  more  of  the 
English  gardeners’  trenching.  But  I  long 
ago  satisfied  myself  that  the  common 
practice  of  transplanting  asparagus  roots 
is  not  only  more  expensive,  but  it  takes 
longer  to  get  a  crop  than  where  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  their  permanent  position. 
Five  years  ago  I  made  an  experiment  to 
show  the  difference  between  transplanted 
roots  and  those  left  undisturbed.  I  sowed 
a  row  in  the  manner  I  shall  describe, 
and  grew  the  plants  one  year.  They 
were  then  thinned  out  and  the  thinnings 
transplanted  to  other  rows.  The  undis¬ 
turbed  roots  gave  me  fine  asparagus  the 
second  year,  while  the  transplanted  roots 
did  not  give  any  till  the  third  season,  and 
today  the  shoots  on  the  undisturbed  roots 
are  stronger  than  those  on  the  trans¬ 
planted  ones.  In  preparing  a  bed  I  dig 
trenches  a  foot  wide  and  15  inches  deep 
as  early  in  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  These  are  filled  half  full  of  fine 
rotten  manure  packed  down.  A  light 
cover  of  soil  is  added  and  the  seed  sown 
thinly  in  the  row,  the  trenches  being 
four  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  a  few  inches  high  they  are 


thinned  to  two  feet  apart,  and  the  soil 
is  worked  to  them  as  they  grow  till  level. 
During  the  Spring  and  Summer  two  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  applied 
alongside  the  rows,  care  being  taken  that 
it  does  not  touch  the  plants.  This  is 
done  at  rate  of  150  pounds  an  acre,  and 
the  cultivation  is  clean  till  Fall.  The 
whole  bed  then  is  given  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  kainit  and  covered  with  stable 
manure  for  the  Winter.  The  next  Sum¬ 
mer  the  process  is  repeated,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  cutting  can  begin.  But  the 
annual  feeding  should  be  kept  up.  for 
heavy  feeding  is  the  way  to  make  fat 
shoots.  If  it  is  desired  to  cut  the  half 
white  shoots  the  earth  should  be  well 
ridged  over  the  rows  in  Spring  and  the 
shoots  cut  under  ground  as  soon  as  they 
show,  but  I  want  only  the  green  shoots 
and  cut  on  the  surface  or  nearly  so. 
Most  of  the  eastern  markets  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  green  asparagus  than  the 
blanched.  Growing  asparagus  from  seed 
and  the  roots  undisturbed  will  give  cut¬ 
tings  a  year  sooner  than  the  roots,  and 
is  far  cheaper  where  one  has  to  buy 
either.  Read  this  in  connection  with  my 
reply  to  another  on  page  94. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Available  Bulletins. 


The  satisfaction  which  silage  has  af¬ 
forded  as  feed  for  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
has  led  the  University  of  Missouri  to  pub¬ 
lish  Circular  No.  72,  “Silage  for  Horses 
and  Mules.”  This  may  be  secured  from 
Agricultural  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  It 
advises  substituting  two  pounds  of  silage 
for  one  pound  of  bay.  Horses  at  hard 
work  should  not  be  expected  to  eat  large 
quantities  of  silage,  and  its  feeding  should 
be  gradually  increased.  Do  not  use 
spoiled  silage.  If  dry  corn  is  put  in  silo 
one  pound  of  water  should  be  added  for 
each  pound  of  corn  fodder.  It  is  prac¬ 
tical  only  on  farms  where  water  can  be 
supplied,  and  the  silage  is  unequal  to  that 
which  is  ensiled  at  the  proper  time.  The 
Experiment  Station  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
has  issued  circular  71  discussing  “Shock 
Corn  for  Silage.”  Corn  silage,  clover 
hay  and  grain  is  a  superior  ration  for 
breeding  ewes.  Bulletin  No.  120  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.,  deals  with  “Rations  for  Breed¬ 
ing  Ewes”  and  above  in  particular.  This 
bulletin  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
feeder. 


Protect  the  temper  of  your  tools,  and 
it  will  increase  their  disposition  toward 
work.  Prof.  Wilson  of  Colorado  says : 
“When  you  make  sparks  or  turn  blue 
spots  on  the  edge  of  a  tool  you  are  in¬ 
juring  it.  There  are  two  ways  by  which 
heat  may  injure  the  metal  of  the  tool. 
One  way  is  by  drawing  the  temper,  and 
the  other  is  by  burning  the  edge  causing 
it  to  crumble.  Be  patient  when  grinding 
tools,  take  plenty  of  time  and  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by 
having  tools  that  will  hold  their  edge  and 
will  do  good  smooth  work.” 


E.  D.  Bushnell 

Laurel,  L.  1. 

Rain  Cloud” 

Spray  Nozzle 

Don’t  let  your  gardens  die  of  thirst.  Give  them 
a  real  drink,  not  merely  a  wetting  down  with  a 
garden  hose.  Make  rainstorms  to  your  order 
with  the  Cornell  System.  Use  the  stationary 
‘•Rain  Cloud”  Spray  Nozzle.  It  gives  a  steady, 
even  distribution  40  ft.  in  diameter.  Will  dis¬ 
charge  a  fine  mist  or  heavy  shower.  No  clogg¬ 
ing  possible.  No  bothor  with  turning. 

Increase  Crops  and  Profits 

by  instnlling  the  system  now.  Plans  and  estimates 
gladly  furnished.  Used  on  the  White  House  grounds. 

Snnrial  0n®  dMen  “Rain  c,oud”  Nobles  eir  An 
opBCIal  complete,  ready  to  use,  delivered  vlw.VU 

Send  today  for  descriptive  matter. 

W.  G.  Cornell  Co. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Everett  Bldg.,  Union  Sq.,  N.Y. 


DWARF 
TREES 

THEY  BEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  telle 
you  all  about  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

Box  T,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHEER] 

PEACH 


THE  MAPES 
FERTILIZERS 

The  STANDARD  for  GENERATIONS 


WHAT  THE  HALL-MARK  IS  TO  SILVER,  MAPES 
HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TO  FERTILIZERS— STERLING 


The  most  successful  farmers,  the  men  with  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  have  always  regarded  Mapes  as  their  best  friend, 
and  never  more  than  this  season  with  the  stand  we  have 
taken. 

Read  recent  article  by  H.  W.  Collingwood,  Editor  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  “A  6,000  Bushel  Potato 
Crop,”  with  an  exact  description  by  Professor  Clinton,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  of 
every  detail  of  the  growing  from  the  preparation  of  seed 
to  final  storing  of  crop. 

The  grower,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Fagan,  described  the  crop 
“As  the  most  important  ever  grown  in  Connecticut.” 

The  farm,  when  Mr.  Fagan  bought  it,  in  1900,  had 
“struck  bottom  in  production.” 

The  fertilizer  referred  to  in  the  above  article  is  the 
Mapes  Potato  Manure,  which  has  been  used  by  Mr. 
Fagan  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Fagan  wrote  August  30,  1907: 

“In  these  seven  years  working  this  farm  I  have  used  only 
the  Mapes  Manures,  and  I  am  satisfied  my  choice  of  the  Mapes 
goods  m  building  up  soil  has  been  a  great  factor  in  achieving 
what  I  have  thus  far,” 

and  he  has  continued  to  use  them  ever  since. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  COMPANY 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
Branch:  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


the  ravages  of  birds  and  mice  ?  Do  you 
want  to  prevent  decay  of  your  seed  in 
over-moist  6oil — destroy  parasites  which 
cause  blight  and  smut,  and  get  a  marked 
increase  in  the  yield  of  your  grain  fields? 
Then,  simply  moisten  your  seed  with  CORBIN.  At  a 
cost  of  less  than  10c  an  acre  your  corn  is  protected.  You 
should  use  Corbin  on  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat.  oats,  peas  and  millet. 

CORBIN  Is  a  preventative  of  stinking  smut  Experi¬ 
ments  on  wheat  showed  on  one  plot  not  treated  with 
Corbin.  300  burnt  heads  in  120  sq.  ft.  On  plot  of  120 
aq.  ft.  treated  with  Corbin  the  wheat  was  free  from  6mm. 

10c  an  acre  Protects  Corn 


30c  an  acre  Protects  Wheat 


Can  you  afford  not  to  use  Corbin  this  year  when,  train 
will  bring  6uch  good  prices  i  At  little  cost  you  can  insure 
a  bigger  crop.  Send  us  51  and  we  will  tend  you  a  quart 
can  of  Corbin — enough  for  10  acres  of  corn.  We  sell  it 
on  a  guarantee.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we  claim*  return 
the  can  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


Albert  T.  Otto 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

1S78  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK 
CITY 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE 

EW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES 

when  you  buy 

PLANTS,  TREES  &  SHR  UBS 

Just  remember  that 

OUR  CATALOG  IS  OUR  ONLY  AGENT 

206  Concord  Road 
Bedford  Mass. 


:a  aaa  Finn  Grown  Apple  Trees.  2-years 
lU,UUU  old,  6  to  7  ft..  10  cents  each;  5  to  0  ft.,  7 
its;  4  to  5  ft.,  5  cents.  Thousands  of  peaches, 
lms,  cherries,  qninces.  pears  and  a  general  line 
small  fruits  and  ornamental  stock  at  paces  that 
3  right.  Finn’s  Trees  have  stood  the  test, 
der  from  the  man  who  has  grown  his  own  trees 
r  23  years,  and  save  agent's  ‘■ooimissions.  Send 
r  free  catalogue.  JOHN  \V.  FINN,  Whole- 
le  Nurseries,  llausville,  N.  Y.  Box  144. 


Trees — Roses — Vines 

In  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale 

Brices.  Catalog  and  Green’s  Fruit 
ook— FREE.  Green’*  Nursery  Co, 
22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


COLLINS’ 

Garden  &  - 
Orch-ial 


Contains  most  practi¬ 
cal,  money-saving  group 
l  Guide  offers  on  fruit  trees,  berry 
plants,  si — " 
fruits,  asparagus  roots  and 
decorative  plants,  etc. 

MONEY-MAKING  STOCK 
at  MONEY-SAVING  PRICES 

Tilts  Complete  Guide  is  Free— 
send  for  it  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 
Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


[trees 


I, , »♦. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental; 
Shrubs;  Vines;  Roses; 
Hedge ;  Berries,  etc. 
A  complete  atsortment  for  every  planting  purpose- 
orchard,  garden,  street  or  lawn.  Start  rig ht'  with 
Guaranteed  Stock  that  is  hardy,  free  from  disease 
and  True-to-Name. 

BUY  FROM  THE  GROWER 

and  have  your  trees  shipped  direct  from  the  nursery 
where  they  are  raised.  Come  to  the  nursery  and  make 
a  personal  selection  or  send  a  postalfor  free  catalog. 
ESTABLISHED  1869 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 

20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

2  to  I  feet  high . 2.  each 

8  to  4  feet  high . 3e  each 

4  to  6  feet  high . 4o  each 

4  to  £  feat  high . So  each 

5  to  6  feet  high . 6c  each 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  time  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  UO.,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


BANKER’S  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

10  apple  trees,  3  peach,  3  pear,  1  plum,  3 
grapes;  plants  all  first-class,  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  ft. 
high,  worth  $2.50  for  only  $1.00.  5  Baldwin,  1 
King,  1  Greening,  1  Spy,  1  Gano,  1  Banana,  1 
Burbank,  1  Bartlett,  1  Keiffer,  1  Elberta,  1  Late 
Croford,  1  Ea.  Croford,  2  Concord,  I  Niagara.  1 
grow  what  I  sell.  Only  one  order  accepted  from 
one  person.  Cash  with  order.  My  80-page  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free  on  request.  State  your 
wants  and  get  my  special  prices.  A  fair  and 
square  deal  always. 

D.  G.  BANKER’S  NURSERIES.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


REES  atHalfAgents  Prices 


r- 

HT  Some  Collections  offered  in  our  Catalog: 

H  W  lO  Assorted  Peach  Trees,  3  to  4  lest,  lor  60c. 
1 2  Assorted  Grape  Vines,  2-year,  No.  1 ,  lor  60c. 
10  Assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  2-year,  lorB$l.35. 

6  Assorted  Dwarl  Trees,  2-year,  4  lo  6  feet.  *1 .00. 

Send  for  CERTIFIED  GROWERS  Free  Catalog  showing 
affidavit  and  Photographs  of  800,000  Fruit  Trees  In 
our  Nurseries,  GUARANTEED  AND  SOLD  DIRECT. 

The  IVMi  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St.,  Dansville,  N.V 
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Another  Trip. — The  second  trip  was 
somewhat  easier,  as  more  of  the  grocers 
took  a  few  to  try,  and  those  who  bought 
the  first  trip  had  sold  out  before  I  got 
back.  For  the  balance  of  the  load  I  found 
better  streets,  where  they  did  not  quite  all 
have  gardens  or  plenty  of  tomatoes,  but 
that  load  about  finished  the  peddling 
from  door  to  door,  as  by  the  time  I 
reached  Hornell  on  the  third  trip,  the 
tomatoes  had  done  their  own  advertis¬ 
ing.  Those  I  had  sold  from  door  to  door 
had  made  demand  for  more,  and  all  I 
had  to  do  was  drive  from  store  to  store, 
set  off  as  many  crates  as  each  wanted, 
make  a  note  of  it  in  account  book,  and 
then,  while  the  old  horse  rested  and  ate, 
I  went  around,  collected  and  took  or¬ 
ders  for  next  trip.  It  took  less  than 
two  hours  to  sell  that  third  load. 

Market  Conditions. — The  condition 
of  the  tomato  market  at  that  time  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  grocers. 
They  had  been  losing  money,  sorting  over 
inferior  stock  and  throwing  out  a  lot  each 
morning.  Borne  of  them  could  not  see 
at  first  that  these  fancy  tomatoes  would 
create  a  demand  for  themselves.  I  had 
found  while  peddling  that  even  where 
they  had  tomatoes  in  their  own  garden, 
I  sometimes  made  sales  because  what  I 
offered  them  were  ripe  and  ready  to  use, 
and  looked  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 
If  a  woman  orders  tomatoes  from  the 
store  and  they  are  a  poor,  unsatisfactory 
lot,  she  is  not  likely  to  order  again  as 
soon  as  though  they  were  extra  fine,  es¬ 
pecially  if,  by  waiting  a  few  days,  she 
can  get  some  in  her  own  garden.  She 
can  change  her  bill  of  fare  to  include  a 
vegetable  if  good,  or  exclude  it  if  poor. 
This  applies  to  the  potato  as  well  as  the 
tomato.  The  first  time  I  stopped  at  one 
of  the  best  groceries,  I  asked  if  they 
wanted  some  fancy  tomatoes.  “What  do 
you  ask  for  them?”  Ten  cents  for  six- 
pound  basket,  about  $1  per  bushel. 
“You  had  better  drive  on.  We  can  buy 
all  we  want  at  60  cents  per  bushel.” 
This  was  not  the  proprietor  himself, 
however,  as  I  afterward  learned,  when 
I  called  again  at  the  same  store,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  request  by  phone  to  another 
store  further  up  the  street,  that  I  should 
be  sure  to  save  some  for  him  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

Increasing  Demand. — At  another  at¬ 
tractive  grocery  I  asked  one  afternoon  : 
“Do  you  want  any  tomatoes  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  trade?”  “No.  We  have  a  lot. 
There  is  no  demand.  They  don’t  sell.” 
“Well,”  I  said,  “why  not  try  some  flood, 
ones  that  trill  sell?”  and  with  that  I 
lifted  the  lid  from  the  carrier  I  had  with 
me,  and  let  the  tomatoes  do  the  talking. 
“All  right,”  he  said,  “we  will  take  two 
crates.”  To  be  a  successful  grocer,  a 
man  must  have  more  or  less  ability  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  dealing,  but  some  of  them 
treat  one  differently  when  he  goes  in  to 
sell,  especially  if  they  are  not  much  in¬ 
terested  in  what  he  has.  or  if  they  think 
you  are  stuck  with  a  load.  On  the  first 
trip  I  found  one  case  of  this  kind  where 
least  expected.  I  would  not  consider  his 
offer  of  50  or  60  cents  per  bushel  and 
never  drove  up  to  his  place  again,  as  even 
a  farmer  appreciates  a  little  common 
courtesy,  especially  when  things  look 
blue.  Sometimes,  however,  the  most  un¬ 
promising  at  first  may  later  prove  a 
good  customer.  In  one  case,  where  the 
proprietor  was  very  gruff  and  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  walk  all  over  me,  as  it  were, 
after  one  experience  I  tried  to  keep  away 
from  him,  but  he  came  to  me  on  the 
street  w’hile  delivering  to  another  store, 
and  wanted  four  crates  of  my  best  grade, 
sure.  A  boy  in  the  other  store  said 
"  fie  had  gone,  “that  fellow  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  devil,”  but  both  of  us  were  mis¬ 
taken  in  our  impression,  as  before  the 
end  of  the  season  he  became  one  of  my 
best  customers,  and  showed  very  plainly 
that  he  appreciated  good  stock  and  a 
square  deal,  as  indeed  they  all  do. 

f'RADiNG  And  Prices. — As  the  season 
nd\  anced,  the  weather  became  still  cooler, 
and  tomatoes  ripened  very  slowly.  The 
demand  increased  and  I  raised  price  to  75 
cents  per  carrier,  or  about  $1.25  per 
bushel  for  the  fancy  grade,  without  any 


kick  excepting  in  a  good-natured  way. 
Most  of  the  No.  2,  or  canning  grade,  were 
sold  locally  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  No.  3  or  catsup  grade  at  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Some  may  think  that  with 
as  many  tomatoes  as  we  planted,  we  were 
making  a  big  thing  out  of  the  crop,  but 
the  other  side  looks  differently.  In  the 
first  place,  after  the  first  few  pickings 
of  the  earliest  to  ripen,  the  Earliana 
were  absolutely  worthless  for  the  fancy 
grade.  In  fact  we  used  very  few  of 
them  even  for  the  second  grade,  or  can- 
ners,  as  they  were  so  rough  and  ugly. 
What  few  we  sold  of  Earliana  were 
mostly  in  the  catsup  grade,  and  for  a 
good  while  we  did  not  bother  with  them 
at  all.  We  bought  the  very  best  seed  of 
Earliana  of  which  we  knew  at  that  time, 
claimed  to  be  smooth,  but  they  were 
worthless  for  our  trade,  though  much  the 
same  as  were  being  marketed  by  others. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Bonny  Best  of 
which  we  had  about  half  of  the  whole 
planting,  were  too  small  on  an  average, 
and  entirely  too  soft.  Although  they 
were  generally  smooth  and  nice  shape, 
when  they  did  crack  open,  they  cracked 
deep  and  made  ugly,  black  places  that 
soon  started  to  rot,  and  went  down 
quickly.  Paragon,  recommended  by  some 
as  an  early  sort,  was  entirely  too  late 
and  undesirable  anyhow.  Jewell  gave  us 
the  finest  tomatoes,  and  well  worth  wait¬ 
ing  a  few  days  longer  for  than  Earliana, 
but  seed  contained  poor  mixtures,  many 
of  them  soft  and  entirely  unfit  for  fancy 
grade.  The  season  was  very  wet  so  much 
of  the  time  tomatoes  were  growing,  it 
may  have  made  them  softer,  and  helped 
to  increase  the  loss  from  cracking,  which 
spoils  the  appearance  for  fancy  grade, 
but  most  important  of  all,  interferes  ser¬ 
iously  with  keeping  qualities,  so  import¬ 
ant  to  both  growers  and  consumers.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  all  together  we  actually  marketed 
but  a  small  part  of  the  crop.  Hundreds 
of  bushels  of  tomatoes,  most  of  them 
fully  as  good  as  or  better  than  others 
were  placing  on  the  market,  were  kept 
at  home.  With  the  market  alread.  over¬ 
stocked  with  inferior  tomatoes,  carelessly 
sorted  and  handled,  had  we  undertaken 
to  sell  all  that  we  had  of  the  same  kind. 
We  could  not  have  sold  either  the  best 
or  the  poorest  for  enough  to  pay  for  the 
hauling. 

Difficulties  of  Selling. — Dotting 
nearer  the  consumer’s  dollar,  when  it 
comes  direct  from  the  woman’s  own  hand, 
is  not  all  a  path  strewn  with  roses, 
though  far  from  being  all  thorns.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  difficulties  in  selling 
from  door  to  door,  are :  Without  your 
price  is  lower  thau  the  housekeeper  can 
buy  at  the  store  by  ’phone  on  credit,  she 
is  not  interested  unless  you  have  a  better 
article ;  also  being  obliged  to  cover  so 
much  territory,  sometimes,  to  make  a 
small  sale,  when  time  is  generally  pre¬ 
cious.  When  one  has  not  a  full  assort¬ 
ment,  she  often  wants  what  you  do  not 
have,  and  often  what  is  hard  to  get.  When 
we  had  peaches,  she  wanted  tomatoes 
often,  and  this  year  when  we  had  toma¬ 
toes  the  cry  was  for  peaches,  peaches, 
peaches.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  false  old 
theory,  that  the  pocketbook  belongs  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  husband,  and  when  you  find 
him  out  you  find  too  often  she  is  “out” 
too,  out  of  money,  making  trouble  for  the 
peddler  selling  for  cash.  In  some  cases 
and  it  is  very  true  they  are  exceptions, 
women  lack  all  sense  of  honor  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way,  ordering  goods  delivered  at  a 
certain  date,  then  when  one  goes  with 
them,  she  mets  you  with  her  sweetest 
“prunes  and  prism  smile,”  and  tells  you 
she  just  bought  some  yesterday,  at  a  few 
cents  less,  perhaps,  and  that  she  will  not 
need  yours  now.  A  woman  customer  may 
complain  that  the  tomatoes  she  bought 
from  you  were  rotten,  and  ask  you  to  re¬ 
place  them.  We  had  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  young  housekeeper  ordered  a 
crate  of  tomatoes  delivered  a  certain 
date,  which  we  did.  She  decided  about 
that  time  to  take  a  week’s  vacation  at 
the  lake,  and  left  the  tomatoes  until  she 
came  back,  and  it  is  true,  they  were  rot¬ 
ten  then.  Farmers  are  legitimate  (?) 
prey  for  others.  Why  not  for  her?  We 
found  out  the  truth,  after  giving  her  a 
crate  to  satisfy  her  complaint,  i.  c.  r. 


HAVANA 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  any  skein  or  steel  axle. 
Your  exact  measurements  of 
arm  isallweneedandweguar- 
antee  a  fit.  With  Steel  Wheels 
your  work  is  half  done  when 
you  begin,  and  when  finished 
you  are  only  half  tireci.  Make  your 
work  easy  at  small  expense.  Buy 
today.  To-morrow  never  comes. 
Get  our  Free  Catalogue 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17.  -  Havana,  Illinois. 


$10,0  0  0.0  0 


SAW 


IS  TIE  BEST  AID  CHEAPEST  SAW  HADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame 
made  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added. 
Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for 
catalog. 

LER  A.  TOOK  CO. 
elleville^  Pa. 


For  All  Farm  Buildings  § 


the  matter  of  roofing  is  of  first  importance.  It  does  not 


pay  to  skimp  when  you  are  building  for  permanence. 

I  used  R.U-BER-OID  Roofinrf.  sav.q  -die  owner  of  these 

proof  and  almost 


used  RU-BER-OID  Roofing,  says  tlie 
buildings  because  it  is  waterproof,  leak 
wear-proof.  Put  on  years  ago,  it  is  still  as  good  as  new.  I 
never  bave  to  make  repairs  that  take  time  and  cost  money.” 


You  can  have  roofs  that  are  permanently  watertight — 
roofs  that  will  not  crack,  rust,  warp  or  rot,  by  using 

Pronounced  “RU"  as  in  RUBY'  — 

WfcM&filO 


COSTS  MORE  -  WEARS  LONGER 


— the  first  smooth-surfaced,  pliable,  ready-to-Iay 
roofing.  Hundreds  of  UlTBER-OIQ  roofs  put  on 
more  than  20  years  ago  are  still  as  serviceable  as 
when  laid.  The  long  life  of  |IU’BER-01Q  makes  it 
cheaper  by  the  year. 


! 


Court  Decision 
Against  Imitators 

In  a  recent  opinion,  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Chicago  holds  that  the  public 
has  long  recognized  the  trade  name 
“Ruberoid”  or  “Ru-ber-oid”  as  our 
trade  name  and  as  indicating  roofing  of 
our  manufacture,  and  it  enjoins  imitators 
from  using  the  word  “Rubberoid  or  any 
similar  name  as  the  trade  name  or 
brand”  of  their  roofing,  as  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  in  business. 

Look  for  the  “Ru-ber-oid  Man.” 
shown  below,  on  every  roll.  If  the  Ru- 
ber-oid  Man  is  not  there,  the  roofing  is 
not  RU-BER-OID. 


The  base  of  RU-BER-OID  is  a 
strong  felt,  thicker,  heavier  and  costing 
one-third  more  than  that  used  in  low- 
priced  roofings.  This  felt  is  water¬ 
proofed  with  a  compound  containing 
animal  and  vegetable  substances, 

RU-BER-OID  contains  no  sand,  coal 
tar,  mineral  fillers  or  asphaltum  oils. 

RU-BER-OID  withstands  all  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  It 
is  used  on  all  kinds  of  buildings  in 
every  country  in  the  world. 

RU-BER-OID  roofing  is  always 
uniform  in  quality.  Chemists  allow 
no  variation  from  the  original  formula. 

Colored  |9U*BER*0IQ  (Ka-lor-oid) 

— Tile  Red  and  Copper  Green — 
possesses  all  the  enduring  qualities 
of  the  gray  RU-BER-OID.  These 
permanent  colors  are  built  into  the 
roofing.  Time  and  weather  only 
add  to  their  pleasing  tones. 

Free  Books  to  Help  You 

Building  a  Barn  discusses  sites,  foun-  j 
dations,  floors,  interior  arrangement,  etc.  ,j 
and  shows  how  to  make  and  cover  all  roofs. 

Building  a  Poultry  House  gives  work¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  best  types  of  structures. 

Roofing  a  Home  shows  how  to  secure 
an  attractive,  permanent  roof. 

Building  a  Bungalow  tells  what  to  do. 
and  how  to  avoid  costly  mistakes. 

Building  Your  Own  Garage  gives  plans 
for  economical  structures,  easily  erected. 

Artistic  Roofs  illustrates  attractive 
effects  secured  with  never  fading  Colored  raai 
Ru-ber-oid  (Ka-lor-oid). 

Covering  Your  Factory  shows  how  to  ®  „ 

save  money  on  insurance  and  repairs.  I  Thc  S,an<lard  Paint  Co.  575Woolworth»ldg.,N.Y. 

...  Send  samples  of  Ru-bbr-oid  and  books  opposite  which 

Mark  the  coupon  and  matt  it  now.  |  i  mark  X .  i  intend  to  roof  a . 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  ■  □  Building  a  Fouliry  Hons. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO  *  El  iSiifi:  a  8™““°” 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles.  Amiwud  Wall  Board,  |  [J  Building  Your  Own  Garage 

and  Irapetvite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete  |.  [J  Covering  Your  Factory 

Tha  Paraffins  Paint  Co.,  San  Francisco,  (Under  License)  r  □  Artistic  Roofs 

The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal  |  If  a  dealer,  check  here  □ 

_|  Name  . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Building  Book  Coupon 


Address 


hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SPRAY--  $IIO 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  spraying 
outfit  when  you  can  get  our  Winner  No.  1  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $110.00.  It  will  handle 
4  nozzles,  giving  5%  gallons  of  liquid  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  175  ll)s. ;  comes  complete  with 
100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  all  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Price  on  skids.  $110.00,  or  on  wheels, 
$135.00.  We  have  two  larger  sizes,  one  with  150 
gallon  and  one  with  200  gallon  tank.  Send  for 
information.  If  you  need  power  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose,  you  need  to  know  about  Excel¬ 
sior  engines.  They  are  reliable  and1  durable. 
Tell  us  your  power  needs  and  get  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  catalog  free  on  request. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City. 


Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

—the  kind  that  win  great  admiration  for 
their  beauty  and  flavor  — can  be  grown 
right  in  your  own  garden.  Allen’s  True- 
To-Name.  plants  assure  you  of  large 
crops  of  big  delicious  berries.  They  are 
hardy  and  true-to-type  —  the  result  of 

over  30  years’  careful  study  and  selection.  They 
comprise  all  the  early  and  late  strains  of  the  standard 
varieties.  Prompt  shipmentoi  any  quantity.  Fresh 
stock,  careful  selection.  All  plants  guaranteed 
truc-to-namc.  Write  for 


Allen’s  191 S  Berry  Boob 

Giveslatest cultural  methods. 
Describes  fully  Allen's  many 
varieties  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  It’s  free. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St. 

Salisbury,  Md. 


PLANTS.  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

75  varieties,  Strawberries,  Hasp- 
berries.  Blackberries,  etc.  Honest 
goods.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Box  122.  Hastings.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

AT  LOW  PRICES 

I  have  millions  of  Chesapeake,  Sen.  Dunlap.  War- 
field,  Gandy,  Wm.  Belt.  Aroma,  Kkey,  N.  Y.  and 
over  60  other  varieties,  which  I  am  making  a  spec 
lal  price  on.  1  guarantee  to  save  you  from  50c  to 
$J  00  on  every  ) .000  plants  you  buy  of  me,  and  to 


lap 


C,  W.  TOWHSEHD,  25  nine  SI.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

SNAPDRAGON 

My  specialty. 


— is  the  coming:  garden  flower 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties. 

G.  S.  RAMSBURG,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

pi  ni/rn  errn- Buy  direct  and  save  money. 
ULUYLIy  OEitiLf  \ve  Prepay  the  freight. 
Glicks  Seed  Farms,  Box  23,  Smoketown,  Fa. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


ALL  KINDS.  Millions 
of  them.  Catalog  Free. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle.  0. 


rnneenrDDV  PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Houghton’* 
uUUdhULlVlv  I  and  Downing's.  $4  to  $6  per  100,  f.o.b, 

Frank  Wleland,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


BLACK  diamond.  Blackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots; 
8weet  1’otato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


q*  RFfilQ  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-grown 

**■  null*  on  my  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  L.  HKGGAN.  Waterford,  N.  J. 


EverbS  Strawberries 


a  success.  Circular  Free. 

WIILAR0  B  KILLE,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

All  the  best  June  and  Fall-bearing  varieties.  Also 
best  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Clrupe 
Plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots  in  assortment. 

Our  1016  Catalog  tells  how  you  can  get  plants  of  our 
Wonderful  New  Seedling  (strawberry,  “Collins” 
absolutely  FREE  Write  for  it. 

C.  K.  Whitten’s  Nurseries,  Itox  11,  lirldgmnn,  Mich. 


Strawberry  PlanU^S'SKS.  Lc*X 

logue  free.  H.  H.  Henning,  K.  5,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


Strawberry  Plants  JmS .000 “Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  Free.  Hasil  Perry,  Georgetown.  Del. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


I  on  8t 

I  at  rei 

UL£. 


Strawberry  Plants.  Many  other  varieties  and 
reasonable  prices.  Catalojruo  FREE.  Write  t 
WESTON  A  COMPANY, 


Jrardcn  root©  I 
ay  to 

BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN  I 


St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants^*  »*££££? 

or  money  refunded.  ARTHUR  R.  HLGGAN.  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  »he  New 
Evarbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  A  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  varieties 

Asparagus  roots.  Giant  Himalaya  plants.  Seed 
Corn.  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Dept.  2,  Khodesdale,  Md. 


BIG  STRAWBERRIES 

I  believe  we  have  the  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation. 
Send  for  circular  See  what  others  say. 

M.  D.  LUPTON,  -  -  -  Newport,  N.  J. 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  Plants- n h I spar^ 

gus  plants.  Cal'fornia  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresli  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  Ms  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Bunting  8  Sons.  Box  50.  Selby ville  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1  as  per  new  oiler  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything 

AI.LEGAN  NIJBSKBY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest.  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varieties 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE, 
PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  GARDEN  SEEDS 

All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Remsenburg,  N.  Y, 


Spraying  as  Insurance. 

As  a  text  for  spraying  right  at  this 
time  few  things  could  be  better  than  this 
from  Prof.  Inee  in  the  North  Dakota 
Food  Bulletin  : 

These  two  chemicals  ( Paris  green  and 
Bordeaux),  and  a  number  of  others  are 
used  to  protect  plants  against  the  ravages 
of  insects  and  diseases.  Since  the  two 
named  above  are  used  principally  upon 
potato  vines,  this  discussion  will  be 
limited  to  the  potato  crop.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  spraying.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  insurance  against  losses 
which  might  he  caused  by  bugs  and 
blights.  If  a  farmer  is  willing  to  trust 
to  luck  that  no  such  pests  will  visit  his 
potatoes,  all  well  and  good.  But  if  he 
is  going  to  take  every  precaution  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  crop,  he  will  include  spraying 
in  his  regular  routine  work  just  as  much 
as  he  would  cultivate  a  certain  number 
of  times  during  the  season.  And  the  best 
thing  about  this  whole  matter  is  that  his 
insurance  doesn’t  cost  very  much  and  it 
pays  large  dividends  every  time.  It  has 
been  proved,  for  example,  that  the  pota¬ 
to  plants  react  in  some  way  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  produce  a  larger  and  better 
crop,  even  if  there  was  no  fungus  disease. 

No  use  limiting  the  materials  to  Paris 
green  and  Bordeaux.  There  are  now  doz¬ 
ens  of  them — oils,  lime-sulphur,  various 
forms  of  arsenic,  emulsions,  tobacco 
water  and  all  the  rest.  Each  has  its 
place  in  the  battle  against  bug  and  blight. 
The  great,  sound  principle  in  this  note 
from  South  Dakota  is  the  fact  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  insurance.  It  is  coming  to  be 
harder  than  ever  before  each  year  to  sell 
anything  except  first-class  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables.  The  culls  go  begging  more  and 
more,  and  we  all  know  that  diseases  and 
insects  increase  as  fruit  growing  extends 
and  concentrates.  We  are  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  time  when  it  must  be  spray 
or  get  out  of  the  business. 


Home  Preparation  of  Nicotine. 

THE  home  preparation  of  nicotine  solu¬ 
tion  is  practical,  economical,  and  is 
successful,  according  to  the  Virginia 
Station’s  investigations.  Steaming,  boil¬ 
ing  and  soaking  to  secure  the  desired  pro¬ 
duct  have  been  tried,  and  it  is  found  by 
soaking  stems,  leaves  or  sweepings,  for 
24  hours,  and  frequently  agitating  the 
mixture,  70  per  cent,  of  the  nicotine  will 
be  dissolved  in  that  time.  It  is  a  much 
simpler  method  than  boiling  in  an  open 
kettle  or  cooking  with  live  steam,  and  the 
result  appears  equally  satisfactory.  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  found  that  when  tobacco  stems 
cost  $20  a  ton,  a  homemade  tobacco 
spray  for  aphis  will  cost  about  $1  per 
hundred  gallons. 

By  soaking  20  pounds  of  stems  of  .481 
per  cent,  nicotine  content  in  20  gallons 
of  water  and  the  juice  drained  off,  the 
yield  was  23)4  gallons  of  .0578  per  cent, 
nicotine  content  and  in  this  case  .78  per 
cent,  was  extracted.  The  tobacco  stems 
make  excellent  fertilizer  after  the  nicotine 
is  extracted,  a  conservative  estimate 
places  the  fertilizing  value  at  $6  a  ton,  a 
large  part  of  the  potash  and  all  of  the 
phospnoric  acid  remains. 

Virginia  finds  the  addition  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  to  nicotine  solutions  slightly  dimin¬ 
ishes  its  insecticidal  value.  The  use  of 
lead  arsenate  in  the  proportion  of  five 
pounds  of  paste  per  100  gallons,  with  nic¬ 
otine  also  lowers  the  insecticidal  value 
of  the  nicotine  solution  for  aphis,  but  a 
solution  containing  .05  per  cent,  of  nico¬ 
tine  and  five  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
per  100  gallons,  and  lime-sulphur,  one 
part  to  40  is  of  sufficient  strength  to 
kill  the  lice.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  for  the  codling  moth  and 
nicotine  for  the  aphis,  the  two  substances 
may  be  mixed  together  as  a  spray,  in 
proportion  of  five  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  per  100  gallons,  and  of  .05  per  cent, 
strength.  Bordeaux  mixture  may  he  used 
with  a  nicotine  solution  of  .05  per  cent, 
strength  and  not  impair  its  insecticidal 
value.  Such  a  solution  docs  not  injure 
the  foliage  of  the  apple  tree  even  when 
applied  just  as  the  leaves  have  opened 
out. 


Quassin  Spray. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  at 
Sacramento,  California,  to  determine  the 
value  of  quassin  as  spray  material.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  issuing  a 
bulletin  mentioning  possibilities  of  quas- 
;  *  as  contact  insecticide,  and  the  bulle¬ 
tin  says  that  quassin  can  be  cheaply  pre¬ 
pared  and  possibly  sold  at  lower  price 
than  some  materials  now  used  in  commer¬ 
cial  insecticides.  Quassin  is  the  active 
principle  in  quassia  wood.  Quassia  chips 
have  been  employed  for  many  years  in 
the  preparation  of  spray  solutions  for  the 
control  of  the  hop  aphis.  The  percentage 
of  quassin  may  vary,  possibly  75%. 
which  if  correct  the  author  advises  1% 
pound  chips  to  100  gallons  of  water  for 
an  effective  insecticide.  Double  this 
quantity  would  certainly  be  sufficient, 
and  with  three  pounds  whale  oil  soap  at 
four  cents  a  pound  would  make  total 
cost  of  materials  for  100  gallons  of  spray. 
The  author  believes  quassin  spray  will 
compare  with  nicotine  sulphate  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  questions  whether  in  more 
humid  climate  it  would  be  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory. 


UnDTUCDII  ftDfilif  II  FROM  SELECTED  STOCK  SEED  ARE 

nun  i  nenn  unuvvn  the  highest  grade  obtainable 

nikklnV  ll«a.ni  U/ninkt  ftolo  thin  hulled,  heavy  grain  weighing  46 

UIDDI6  S  neavy-weigfll  uats,  pounds  enormously  productive,  yielding 

117  bushels  per  acre  for  a  Vermont  customer.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 
earliest,  thin  hulled,  best  all-around  standard  variety,  £Qq  pgp  t) U S H d 

n:LL|„Y_  C„„  J  best,  five  kinds,  both  Flint  and  Dent,  for  crop  and 

UIDDI6  S  0660  wOrn,  the  silo.  Average  germination  M  4C  nor  hiichnl 

above  95£  and  priced  as  low  as  .  ▼  •  rc'  UUollel 

Dp  pronJ  Northorn-grown  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Sead/  99.50£  pure  or 
•  Da  DldllU  better,  at  wholesale  prlaes  direct  lo  you. 

Full  Slocks  of  Barlay,  Field  Peas,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans,  ate. 
n;LL|_»-  p._j_  are  sold  on  our  famous  inoney-haek-if-you-want-it  guar- 

UIDDie  S  'arm  oeeas  untee  subject  to  YOUR  ten  days’  test. 

niLLl.t.  f  .,j  Northern  grown  from  selected  seed.  '  Pedigree  stock. 

IIIDDI6  S  *660  rOiaiOCS,  29  varieties,  best  early,  intermediate  and  late,  and 
priced  as  low  as  BO  cents  a  bushel,  No  charge  for  barrels,  bags  and  sacks. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  Free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FROM 


FARMS  TO  YOURS 


SAULS 

I SELECT 
SEEDS 


a  Send  for  this  SEED  BOOjji 


Bnv  pure  seeds  at  bulk  prices.  Saul’s  Seeds  for  field, 
garden  or  flower  bed  come  up  right,  because  carefully 
selected. 

Sp 
Ye 


Seeds,  write  for  1915  Annual  now  and  get  right  on  seed  values. 

CHARLES  F.  SAUL,  227  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  PEAS  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and  silage. 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc.— all  the  best  varieties. 

Mangel  Wurzels  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock 
feeding. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  desired, 
also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street, 


Phila.,  Pa. 


ONION  SEED 


J.  It.  Quirk, 


— best  strains  grown. 
Send  for  prices. 
North  Madison,  O. 


The  New  Million  Dollar  Potato  Buahel ' 


ami  best  quality  for  eating. 


.  Heavy  j  leldera 

Georg*  Parrish,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


ireen  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  Long  island 

Jrown.  Fine  condition.  Wellington  Farm,  Coram,  L.  I. 

Oats.  Barley.  Potatoes,  AlTal. 

fa;  1200  acres.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  Hew  Carlisle,  Ohio 


sed  Corn 


EEDLESS  FIELD  SEEPS 


We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  Red,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 
with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 
Write  today  for  free  (ample,  and  Instruction* 

«  How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  A  SON,  88  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


I 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them,  including  the  new  everbearing 
kinds.  Guaranteed  true-to-name.  Prices  reason- 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  POTTER 

Box  361  _  LESLIE,  MICH. 

SEED.  White  and  large  biennial 
yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box 
29,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO., _ Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 

FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas,  $2  50  bushel;  Soy  Beans,  $2.50  bushel; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $0  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed, 
$9  50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings,  $40  ton ;  Oat  Flakes, 

$50  ton.  Joseph  K.  Holland,  Milford,  Delaware 

Podigroeci  (Seed  Corn 

This  High  Yielding  Yellow  Iient  Corn  is  the  finished 
product  of  continuous  breeding.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  prices.  CARL  B.  THOMAS,  R.F.D..  West  Chester,  P*. 

Ulie  Pnkklarc— Certified  seod.  Bushel.  $1. 
"I*i  bODDlBl5  Supply  limited.  NoCatalogue. 
L..  NORMAN  NELSON,  -  Bice  Lake,  VVis. 

Strawberry  Plant,-rich,U,,'Irdi,:iS 

makers.  Cabbage  Plants  for  March  and  April. 
Asparagus  roots  and  all  other  Vegetable  Plants  in 
their  season.  Send  postal  for  Free  Catalog.  PEN¬ 
ROSE 


r  season.  Send  postal  for  1‘  ree  <  atalof.  PEN- 
;  PLANT  A  TRUCK  FARM,  W.  P.Drake,  Prop..  Dover,  Dela. 


And  Alfalfa  Guide 

We  supply  you  absolutely  free  samples 
of  our  hardy,  northern  grown  seeds.  Our 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY  **  ALFALFA 

seeds  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  Hich  in 
Purity,  Strong  in  Germination.  Also  on  request  we  I 
will  send  you  our  Alfalfa  Guide  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  valuable  plant. 

Writ©  today  but©  for  f ro«  samples  and  literature  In  re- 
k  rard  to  all  field  seeds. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS. 

Dept  K,  Ligonior,  Ind. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Book -Free 

Offers  hlgh-trad©  need — rlfcht  from  the  farm  to  the  farmer. 
Prices  low.  Qualities  hlsl).  Return  of  need  allowed  and 
money  refunded  with  freight  to  dissatisfied  customers. 
piril/EUQ  Alfalfa —  Field  Peas  and  Beane— Vetches— 
v»JLv/  V  Jul\i3  Corn — Oats — Spring  Rye,  Wheat  and  Barley 

SEED  POTATOES  PED,C»  JEMT ,fc88 

This  Book — finely  Illustrated— full  of  information — le  free — but 

\Z,ZT  8’k  ,brlt‘  A-  H'  H0FFMAN’  Landisvillc,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

—Clover,  Grasses,  Seed 
1  Corn,  Seed  Oats  and 
Potatoes,  sold  under  delivered  guarantee.  Catalogue 
tells  bow.  Ask  for  it.  Standard  varieties  GARDEN 
SEEDS  sold  in  bulk. 

E1KENBERRY  BROS.,  Bex  12,  Camden,  Ohi* 

Bethel  Beauty  Seed  Potatoes 

Recommended  and  certified  by  Maine  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  Maine  Seed  Association.  Also 
Standard  Varieties.  Unheard-of  prices. 

Something  new :  4  best  varieties  in  one  container— 

Bethel  Beauty,  Dibble’*  Rnuet,  World’*  Fair,  Earek*. 

Send  for  catalog.  I.  L.  WARE,  Gardiner,  Maine 


POTATOES 


;rown  from  selected  seed.  Sir 
Iter  Raleigh,  Date  Rambler, 
alto  Red  Potatoes,  65c  bu.,  10  Ini.  $5.00.  Sacks  free. 
Powdery  scab  unheard  of  here.  Also  1st  class  seed 
oats.  Geo.  L.  Cooper,  Lyntlonvllle,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble's  Russet,  Early 
Surprise,  Clyde,  Early  Eureka.  Write  for  special 
quantity  price.  FRANK  LOWELL  S  SONS,  Gardiner.  Me. 


$  POTATO 

a  Dotnto  “eve-on 


PROFITS— THE  SEED 


makes  or  mars 
your  crop.  Our  FHEE  catalog  is 
potato  “  eye-opener.’’  70  varieties.  Northern 

frown.  Soil  perfectly  adapted.  Smooth,  handsome, 
ealtliy  tubers  plus  a  frost  proof  storehouse.  WRITE  SOW 
S.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  10-20.  Aldridg*  Did*.,  Fr»**ri,  Ontario,  C*„  N.  T. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  6.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke -  2.60 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmitli . 50 

Tile  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ever- Bearing  Strawberries.— (Eu.  Farm  and  Home.) 


;:U5. 
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Farm  Mechanics 
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Bicycle  Grindstone. 

I  HAVE  an  old  bicycle,  and  wish  to 
set  it  up.  so  I  can  put  a  small  grind¬ 
stone  on  it  and  sit  on  the  saddle, 
work  my  feet  on  the  pedals  and  sharpen 
small  tools.  I  have  seen  the  drawing  how 
to  do  it  a  few  years  back,  but  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  start  it.  Will  you  advise 
me?  j.  F.  s. 

L’Anse,  Mich. 

A  discarded  bicycle  can  be  made  to  do 
service  as  a  foot  power  tool  grinder,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  bearings  of  the  crank  and 
rear  wheel,  together  with  the  chain,  are 
in  good  working  order.  The  rear  tire, 


ward  to  get  the  right  motion  at  the  grind¬ 
er.  The  belt  for  the  grinder  passes  up 
through  holes  made  in  the  top  board.  The 
location  of  these  holes  can  be  found  by 
means  of  a  string  stretched  up  tightly  in 
position  or  by  using  a  straight  edge  laid 
from  circumference  to  circumference  of 
the  wheels,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  cross 
bolt  is  to  be  used  and  that  it  will  pass 
from  one  side  of  one  pulley  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  other.  Each  particular  case 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  separately  be¬ 
cause  of  different  bicycles,  different  grin¬ 
der  l  eads,  etc.,  but  with  the  drawing  and 


Diagram  of  the  Bicycle  Grindstone. 


front  wheel,  handle  bars  and  seat  post 
are  removed,  and  a  smooth  surface  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  belt,  which  will  run  over 
the  rear  wheel,  by  winding  the  inside  of 
the  rim  with  twine  or  tire  tape.  A  frame 
is  made  to  support  the  grinder  and  hold 
the  bicycle  upright  by  clamping  a  nar¬ 
row  hardwood  board  along  the  top  bar  of 
the  frame  by  means  of  the  clamps  shown 
at  (A)  (A).  The  board,  between  these 
two  clips,  should  be  shaved  down  narrow 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  operator’s 
legs. 

The  saddle  is  supported  by  means  of 
two  blocks  (B)  (B)  between  which  is 

fastened  a  piece  of  gaspipe  or  an  iron 
rod  of  the  proper  size  to  take  the  clamp 
of  the  saddle.  This  permits  of  some  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  saddle,  front  or  back,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  person  using 
the  grinder.  The  pipe  is  kept  from  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  blocks  by  means  of  small  bolts 
or  spikes  put  down  through  holes  drilled 
in  the  ends.  The  pipe  is  supported  by 
being  placed  in  holes  of  the  right  size 
bored  into  the  blocks  (B)  (B).  The  end 
1  f  the  board  carrying  the  grinder  is  sup- 
1'  i  ted  by  an  upright  on  either  side  of  the 
machine,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  (C). 
These  uprights  are  fastened  to  the  bicycle 
frame  by  clips,  as  shown  at  (D)  and 
(E),  the  one  at  (E)  also  holding  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  a  brace  that  exteuds  ou‘ 
toward  the  end  of  a  foot  piece  that  is 
bolted  across  the  end  of  the  sill  (G).  The 
moss  piece  is  made  of  sufficient  length  to 
hold  the  machine  upright.  The  sill  is 
made  from  a  piece  of  two-inch  plank  of 
the  proper  width  to  receive  the  bicycle 
frame  used.  (II)  is  a  post  fastened  to 
the  end  of  this  sill  to  carry  the  forks  of 
the  bicycle.  It  is  fastened  by  means  of 
a  machine  bolt,  the  bolt  passing  up 
through  the  sill  and  into  the  end  of  the 
post.  The  nut  is  mortised  into  the  side 
of  the  post  and  the  whole  tightened  up 
by  turning  the  bolt  with  a  wrench,  the 
bolt  having  a  square  or  hexagonal  head. 
A  washer  is  used  under  both  the  head  and 
nut. 

The  forks  are  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  post  by  means  of  a  bolt  of  the  proper 
length  and  size  and  a  brace  fastened  in 
to  stiflen  the  post  as  shown.  A  block  is 
bolted  under  this  end  of  the  sill  to  raise 
it  to  the  same  height  that  the  other  end  is 
raised  by  the  cross  piece.  The  rear  cross 
piece  being  long  prevents  the  machine 
i  rom  tipping  over  and  with  this  block  in 
front  provides  a  three  point  support  that 
will  cause  the  machine  to  stand  solid  even 
on  an  uneven  floor,  the  same  as  a  three- 
legged  milking  stool.  A  cross  belt  will  have 
to  be  run  or  the  machine  pedaled  back¬ 


general  directions  given  no  one  should 
have  difficulty  in  fitting  them  to  his  con¬ 
ditions  and  working  out  the  details  for 
himself.  Robert  ii.  smith 


Precipitating  Sediment  in  Water. 

WE  have  a  large  out-door  cistern,  fed 
from  slate  roof.  Cistern  cement 
lined,  and  in  good  condition.  Late¬ 
ly,  when  water  is  pumped  we  get  a  fine 
“sediment”  that  does  not  readily  precipi¬ 
tate.  Bottom  inlet  valve  of  pump  pipe 
is  1(1  inches  from  bottom  of  cistern. 
There  is  a  cement  works  two  miles  away 
and  some  cement  deposit  in  gutters,  hut 
the  sediment  in  water  seems  too  “fluffy” 
for  cement  dust,  which  is  heavy.  Of 
course  we  can  use  a  filter,  but  is  there  no 
way  of  precipitating  this  sediment  in 
cistern  ?  w.  c.  P. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  practicable  meth¬ 
od  of  precipitating  such  a  sediment  as 
you  speak  of  in  soft  water,  though  if  you 
wish  to  add  a  little  milk  of  lime  to  the 
water  in  the  cistern  it  is  possible  that 
the  much-used  alum  treatment  might  be 
efficacious.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
addition  of  alum  in  the  proportion  of  from 
one-lialf  to  one  grain  to  the  gallon  of 
water  in  the  cistern.  In  the  presence  of 
lime  this  alum  forms  a  gelatinous  pre¬ 
cipitate  which  carries  down  organic  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  in  suspension  in  the  water 
with  it.  This  method  of  purifying  water 
is  used  alone  and  in  connection  with  fil¬ 
tration  to  render  impure  water  fit  for 
domestic  use;  whether  it  would  solve 
your  problem  I  am  unable  to  say ;  it 
could  easily  be  tried.  M.  B.  D. 


Getting  Machinery  in  Shape. 

AT  this  time  of  year  many  farmers  are 
going  over  their  machinery,  getting 
it  in  shape  for  the  coming  season’s 
work  which  saves  valuable  time  later. 
For  cleaning  out  gummed  and  clogged 
oil  holes  a  long  slender  screw  is  far 
ahead  of  a  nail  or  wire.  A  few  turns 
runs  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  in 
withdrawing  it  the  threads  bring  out  the 
dirt.  In  removing  broken  and  battered 
mower  sections  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  man  digging  at  the  rivet  heads 
with  cold  chisel  and  punch.  It  is  much 
quicker  and  easier  to  rest  the  bar  on  the 
anvil  or  its  substitute — the  mower  wheel 
if  in  the  field — and  strike  the  back  of 
the  knife  a  few  taps  with  the  hammer. 
The  rivets  are  soft  and  the  steel  knife 
shears  them  off.  PAUL  J.  daily. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Small  Son:  “I  say,  dad.  what’s  the 
difference  between  an  elephant  and  a 
letter-box?”  Father,  thinking  it  was  one 
of  the  usual  nonsensical  riddles:  “I  don’t 
know,  I’m  sure!”  Small  Son:  “Well, 
you’d  be  a  nice  one  to  send  to  post  a 
letter!  P’haps  that’s  why  you  didn’t  post 
the  one  mother  gave  you  yesterday !” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 


Know  the  Exact  Weight 
of  the  Stock  You  Sell ! 

WHY  accept  the  weights  of 
others  when  anything  less  than 
full  weight  is  certain  to  mean 
money  out  of  your  pocket? 

The  only  way  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  you 
are  getting  exactly  what  you  are  entitled  to 
is  to  do  the  weighing  yourself. 

As  a  matter  of  good  business,  get  a  scale  without 
delay.  But,  to  be  sure  of  thorough  dependability 
and  lasting  satisfaction,  make  certain  it  is  a 

Fairbanks  Scale. 

The  New 

FAIRBANKS 

PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 

sells  at  a  moderate  price.  Has  extra  large  platform; 
large  faced  wheels;  new  arrow  point  beam.  It  is 
especially  designed  for  farm  use  and  measures  up 
in  every  detail  to  the  high  standard  of  quality 
maintained  by  The  Fairbanks  Company  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

1 

Every  part  is  guaranteed  forever — 
and  will  be  replaced  at  any  time 
free  of  charge ,  if  found  defective. 

Ask  your  dealer — and  write  us  for 
illustrated  descriptive  folder. 


Capacity 
1,000  lbs. 


The  Fairbanks 
Company 

416  Broome  St. 
New  York  City 
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Sixty  Carloads  of  Potatoes  Wanted 

Send  Estimates  to  The  Food  and  Markets  Department 

g.  jiiuuinMiiiiiiiMiniiiiintMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiutHiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiuniiiiiuinniniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiHMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiHuiitiiriiuiuriinnn'r  E 


A  request  has  been  made  of  the  State 
Department  of  Food  and  Markets  for 
estimates  on  a  shipment  of  60  carloads 
of  potatoes  for  an  export  order.  Specifi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  potatoes  must  be  free 
from  fungus  and  scab,  and  also  free  from 
cut  stock  and  second  growths.  They 
need  to  be  of  medium  size,  ranging  from 
1%  inches  up,  but  not  to  include  the 
extra  large  sizes.  For  export  the  pota¬ 
toes  will  have  to  be  in  ventilated  double¬ 
headed  barrels,  or  in  crates,  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  accept  estimates  for 
potatoes  shipped  to  New  York  in  open 
barrels  or  bags,  or  in  bulk,  provided  the 
specifications  in  other  respects  as  to 
quality  are  maintained.  Such  shipments 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  repacked  on 
arrival  in  the  city.  No  price  is  offered, 
for  these  potatoes,  but  estimates  are  in¬ 
vited,  and  if  farmers  or  organizations  of 
farmers  wish  to  submit  estimates  for 
carload  lots,  the  department  will  receive 
the  estimates  and  do  what  it  can  to  se¬ 
cure  the  order  for  them. 

This  order  brings  home  to  producers 
the  need  of  organization.  There  is  not  a 
single  place  in  the  State  where  an  order 
of  this  kind  can  be  promptly  placed  at 
the  present  time.  If,  however,  our  State 
growers  were  organized  into  associations, 
and  the  potatoes  graded  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  requirements  and  their 
stock  on  hand  filed  with  the  department, 
the  order  could  probably  be  assembled  in 
24  hours  and  the  sales  made  at  a  good 
price.  Further  than  this,  in  the  case  of 
the  completed  organization,  the  request 
of  the  buyer  would  come  direct  to  the 
department  and  there  would  be  no  profit 
between  ;  whereas  now  the  estimate  goes 
to  dealers  and,  of  course,  they  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  profit  on  the  order.  This  will 
naturally  come  out  of  the  grower.  This 
is  a  single  instance  and  brings  home 
strikingly  to  us  the  necessity  of  preparing 
goods  for  special  markets.  There  are 
many  orders  of  this  kind,  varying,  of 
course,  in  amounts,  and  we  hope  in  the 
future  to  develop  the  organizations  of 
producers  in  the  State  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  goods  can  be  assembled  and  the 
orders  filled  promptly.  It  is  going  to 
cost  these  buyers  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  time  to  assemble  these  potatoes,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
producer  should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
this  expense,  provided  they  were  in  a 
position  to-  eliminate  the  expense  and  fill 
the  orders  from  ilieir  own  stock. 

The  department,  of  course,  has  no  con¬ 
trol  of  this  order,  and  can  only  submit 
the  estimates  that  it  has  received  and  use 
its  good  offices  to  secure  a  whole  or  part 
of  the  order.  Estimates  may  be  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Food  and  Markets, 
71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


Getting  Rid  of  English  Sparrows. 

I  SEE  on  page  217  that  R.  II.  wants 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  sparrows 
in  his  barn.  My  experience  may  be  of 
help  to  him.  We  have  a  large  shed  the 
south  side  of  which  we  close  with  a  sash 
every  Fall  as  Winter  quarters  for  a 
flock  of  around  50  sheep.  From  Decem¬ 
ber  until  May  we  care  for  our  “hot¬ 
house”  lambs  in  this  shed,  and  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  pen  I  feed  the  lambs  a  ration  of 
ground  oats,  ground  flaxseed,  and  cracked 
corn.  The  upper  part  of  this  shed  is  a 
sort  of  hovel,  and  a  year  ago  there  were 
about  60  sparrows  living  there.  As  soon 
as  we  had  lambs,  I  put  their  ration  in 
the  separate  pen  and  the  sparrows 
promptly  got  away  with  all  of  the 
cracked  corn  in  it.  After  standing  this 
a  few  days  I  made  a  little  trough  for 
their  benefit,  nailed  it  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  lambs  and  put  some  of  the  ration 
in  it.  After  feeding  the  sparrows  out  of 
this  for  four  or  five  days  (only  as  much 
as  they  would  clean  up  each  day)  I  gave 
them  their  regular  supply  one  morning 
and  mixed  into  it  some  cracked  corn  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  with  poison.  I  fed  them 
this  three  or  four  days  and  killed  all  but 
14  of  them.  They  got  wise  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  and  after  staying 
ground  a  few  days  without  eating  any 


of  my  corn  they  left  for  a  healthier  cli¬ 
mate. 

This  year,  we  had  a  few  sparrows  that 
collected  in  the  hovel  last  Summer  and 
about  three  weeks  ago,  when  I  put  out 
the  first  lambs’  ration  we  had  a  snow¬ 
storm  that  covered  up  everything.  The 
sparrows  cleaned  up  the  lambs’  feed  en¬ 
tirely,  being  able  to  get  nothing  outside 
on  account  of  the  snow.  Next  morning 
I  put  out  no  lambs’  feed,  but  only  the 
same  feed  in  the  sparrows  trough  with 
some  poisoned  corn  in  it.  Five  minutes 
afterward  I  picked  up  nine  dead  spar¬ 
rows  and  five  more  through  the  day. 
The  rest  have  left  the  hovel  and  I  have 
not  had  one  touch  the  lambs’  ration  since. 
The  sparrows’  trough  is  still  there  with 
the  first  dose  in  it  waiting  for  them. 

The  corn  is  prepared  as  follows:  Take 
one  quart  of  cracked  corn,  let  it  swell 
up  in  water  and  dry  it  very  nearly  dry 
again.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  strychnine 
in  a  little  warm  water  and  soak  your 
quart  of  corn  a  second  time  in  the  pois¬ 
oned  water  until  it  swells  again,  then 
thoroughly  dry  it  and  you  can  keep  it  on 
hand  for  use  at  any  time.  I  still  have 
some  of  my  first  lot  in  a  can  labelled 
poison,  and  a  little  bit  of  it  will  kill  a 
great  many  sparrows.  Sparrows  are  very 
wary  and  suspicious  birds,  and  you  can¬ 
not  offer  them  the  poisoned  corn  separ¬ 
ately.  After  getting  them  accustomed 
to  eating  in  a  trough  up  out  of  reach  of 
the  fowls  you  may  add  the  poisoned  corn 
to  their  feed  and  they  will  likely  “bite.” 
Mave  no  fears  about  the  cats  eating  the 
poisoned  sparrows,  for  I  have  fed  a  half- 
grown  cat  or  kitten  three  sparrows  in 
two  hours  and  two  more  sparrows  after 
dinner  (all  I  could  get  her  to  eat)  and 
the  cat  showed  absolutely  no  signs  of  the 
poison.  Our  cats  live  at  the  barn  most¬ 
ly  and  they  went  around  having  a  feast 
off  the  sparrows  after  they  fell,  and 
showed  no  effects  whatever  of  being 
harmed.  ciias.  c.  husson. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Waiter,  are  any  of  the  compounds  on 
this  bill  of  fare  of  a  deleterious  nature?” 
“Oh,  yes,  sir ;  we  have  the  latest  things 
out.” — Baltimore  American. 


WANTED 

A  Job  on  YOUR  Farm 


“Bill  Broadcaster”  wants  a  job  on  your  farm.  He’s  a  coun¬ 
try-born  implement  that  broadcasts  everything  evenly— 
from  seed  to  ground  limestone.  Put  him  out  in  your  field. 
Fill  up  his  galvanized  iron  hopper.  Set  the  handle  on  the 
brass  dial  at  the  amount  yoa  want  to  apply  per  acre,  and 
“Bill”  does  it  perfectly.  A  touch  of  the  lever  6tops  him 
from  sowing  at  the  end  of  the  field.  A  move  of  the  handle 
at  the  top  makes  him  sow  thickly  in  poor  6pots — more 
thinly  in  the  rich. 

Sows  Clover,  Oats,  Rye,  Wheat 

Broadcasting  clover  with  “Bill”  will  give  better  results 
than  drilling.  “Bill”  sows  oats  10  to  16  ft.  Sows  wheat 
and  rye  20  to  25  feet. 

Spreads  Ground  Limestone 
And  "Bill  is  the  only  lime  spreader  that  distributes  10  to 
12  ft. — that  doesn’t  mind  coarse  pieces  of  limestone,  rock 
or  trash  being  fed  him.  Requires  but  one  horse.  Works 
perfectly  behind  a  wagon — if  preferred.  Goes  through 
any  gate.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Acid  Fertilizer  Doesn't  Matter 
"Bill”  will  distribute  acia  >ertilizer  without  damage  to 


himself.  He  has  no  wooden^ 
hopper  to  rot  out.  A  lit¬ 
tle  gravel  in  the  hopper 
after  using  cleans  per-  I 
fectly  —  just  like  new. 

Puts  fertilizer,  either  wet 
or  dry  over  broad  area  where 
all  the  roots  get  the  benefit  of  _ 
it  Distrib^ 
utes  10  /*■  ,  -v 

to  12  ft/5prEfld5i 
3ta  I  Lime 
ume-  v  12  FL 


Will  you  give 
“Bill  Broadcast¬ 
er”  a  lifetime  job 
on  your  farm? 


W  rite 
now  for 

full  information 
about  "The  Hand  that^ 

Wants  No  Wages.” 

PARRISH  MACHINE  C0.^ 

Box  701 ,  Waverly,  Virginia"5 

B«ti  k, tyt/3* idcss*  4®? 

TtaoHand  «" 

"ifvdt  Wdntf  No  Wages’  h 

Comes  to  you  recommended  and  Guaranteed  « 


To  every  man  who  buys  an  Ingersoll 
Dollar  Watch  goes  a  clear  guarantee. 
40,000,000  of  these  guarantees  have 
been  written  in  the  last  22  years. 

It  takes  a  good  watch  to  uphold  such  a 
gigantic  promise  of  satisfaction.  But  the 
Ingersoll  would  not  be  guaranteed  unless  it 
were  a  good  watch.  Nor  would  it  carry 
the  name  Ingersoll  on  the  dial. 

Look  sharp  for  that  name  when  you  buy. 

R0BT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BR0. 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


The  Nitrate  Problem  Solved 

We  show  you  how  to  produce  the  nitrates  your 
soil  requires  and  in  a  very  inexpensive  way. 

We  positively  guarantee  that  the  Farmogerm  method 
will  cut  your  fertilizer  bills  in  half  and  produce 
bigger  crops  and  richer  soils. 

This  method  produced  1,800  tons  of  Alfalfa  worth  $45,000  at  Plainsboro. 
N.  J.,  last  year,  after  several  years  unsuccessful  efforts  by  other  means. 
Ask  us  for  our  proof  of  this. 

EVERY  SINGLE  BOTTLE  OF  THE  GENUINE 


HIGH  BRED  NITROGEN  GATHERING  BACTERIA, 
for  ClOVERS,A!.fALfA.&fA*l$tW QT HER’ LEGUMES 
IS  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  ALIVE  AND  ACTIVE  TO  DO  ALL  THIS 
Beware  of  imitations  —  accept  no  substitute 

Alfalfa — burr,  red,  sweet,  alsike  or  crimson  clover, 
1W\)  liUl  OUW  sweet,  cow,  garden  or  Canada  peas — beans,  soja 
beans,  vetch,  peanuts,  or  other  legume  without  Farmogerm  Inoculation. 

Farmogerm  is  the  only  high-bred  culture  guaranteed  to  be  pure,  alive  and  active, 
and  is  the  only  culture  that  will  keep  more  than  six  months — it  is  guaranteed  by 
us  to  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  5  years,  and  to  produce  larger  yields  than  any 
other  culture— let  us  prove  this  to  you. 

REDUCED  PRICES  OF  FARMOGERM 

Extra  Farm  Size  Small  Farm  Size  .  .  5  acres  $9.00 

(20  five-acre  bottles)  100  acres  $100.00  Trial  Farm  Size  .  .  1  acre  2.00 

Farm  Size  Garden  Size  .  .  .  %  acre  .50 

(10  five-acre  bottles)  50  acres  55.00  Half  Garden  Size . 25 

In  ordering  always  state  what  you  want  to  inoculate. 

4 

Write  for  booklet,  showing  why  Farmogerm  is  the  only  reliable  cultureand  explain¬ 
ing  our  Farmogerm  method  of  producing  your  own  fertilizer — free  for  the  asking. 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.,  265  Washington  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 


AT  EVERY  POST  OFFICE 

We  need  a  representative  to  solicit  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  renewals  to  The  RURAL  NeW- 
YoRKER.  Write  for  terms  to  Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
•  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Ybur  Chanc 
Has* 

Come 


you  can 
1  easily 
start,  this 
spring,  in 
the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  contract 
ditching  for  tile  drainage. 

BUCKEYE 

Fraction  djtcheH 

For  All  Soil  Condition* 

Every  Buckeye  owner  is  mak¬ 
ing  money — and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them.  A  reasonable 
down  payment  secures  the 
machine.  Besides  a  comfortable 
living  you  can  pay  the  balance 
out  of  your  earnings  in  a  few 
months. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue  3  and 
new  terms. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 
Makers  also  of 
Buckeyo  Open  Ditchers 
Trench  Excavators 
and  Tractors 


BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

does  work  no  other  machine  can  do. 
It  cuts  down  bushes,  demolishes  bogs, 

and  does  all  kinds  of  hard  plowing  and  disking. 
It  is  big  and  strong  and  withstands  terrific 
strain.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  If  he  doesn’t 
sell  CUTAWAY  (CLARK)  implements,  write  us 
at  once  for  free  catalog.  There  are  no  substitutes. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Muker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 
839  MAIN  STREET  f  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Weight  660  pounds 

24-inch  disks 
forged  sharp 


Four -horse  hitch 
Dust-proof  hard¬ 
wood  bearings 


BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

'hum  iiiiiiiiimiuiiiiijiiiiiiuHuaiiMiii  Jiuiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiint 

Helps  his  wiie  to  plan  bar  tabic  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  5 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  E 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  S 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  5 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


m WAGE 

-III  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2. SO  to  $12.  One 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  booklet,  ’’Gardening 
With  Modern  Tools"  Free. 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenloch.N.J. 


luuiiuiuuik! 


SPORICffiES—SMUT 

-ent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no  agent. 

Agts.  wanted.  Sporicide  Chemical  Co.  an*y.*’ 


*2.25 


FOR  THIS  HIGH  GRADE 
ORANGE  VALLEY  HAT, 

I>irect  from  factory  to  you — all  delivery 
charges  prepaid.  Save  from  20  to  33  per 
cent.  Newest  and  smartest  styles. 

Choicest  colors,  finest  trimmings.  Fra* 
on  Request,  Hat  Catalog,  showing 
latest  and  advance  styles. 

ORANGE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE,  Orang*,  M.w'j.raap 

_ Desirable  territory  open  for  live  agents 
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Value  of  Horse  Manure. 

When  is  horse  manure  most  valuable, 
when  raw  or  when  it  is  burned?  IIow 
does  it  compare  with  cow  manure? 

New  Britain,  Conn.  j.  s. 

Manure  is  never  worth  more  than  when 
it  is  fresh.  It  never  gains  plant  food  by 
storage,  but  loses  it  more  or  less  slowly. 
The  plant  food  may  become  more  avail¬ 
able  by  composting  or  fermenting  but 
more  or  less  of  it  is  lost  by  heating  or 
drainage.  Burned  or  “firefanged”  ma¬ 
nure  is  not  as  rich  as  fresh  manure  as 
some  of  its  ammonia  is  lost  through  the 
heat. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Wheat. 

Would  nitrate  of  soda  spread  on  wheat 
in  Spring,  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  prove 
profitable,  or  what  other  ingredients 
would  you  advise?  Would  the  best,  way 
to  spread  this  be  to  broadcast  by  hand, 
or  how  would  you  apply  it  so  as  to  get 
200  pounds  on  the  acre?  J.  A.  T. 

New  York. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  nitrate  of 
soda  is  that  it  contains  nothing  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  except  nitrogen.  It  is  in 
effect  a  stimulant  or  whip  to  force  the 
crop  into  a  quick,  strong  growth  early 
in  the  season.  On  wheat  which  was  well 
seeded  last  Fall  on  strong  land,  or  well 
fertilized,  we  think  the  nitrate  alone  will 
pay.  If  the  soil  is  poor  or  not  fully 
fertilized  we  would  not  use  the  nitrate 
alone,  but  acid  phosphate,  and  if  possible, 
potash  with  it.  The  proportions  are  usu¬ 
ally  one  pound  nitrate,  three  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  one  muriate  of  potash.  If  you 
use  the  nitrate  alone  you  can  mix,  say 
300  pounds  of  land  plaster  or  dry  soil 
with  it,  and  broadcast  the  500  pounds 
per  acre  evenly  by  hand. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Garden. 

I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  land 
which  has  plenty  of  manure  on  it  can  be 
made  more  productive  by  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  If  this  is  true,  what 
amount  should  be  used  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  that  is  used  as  a  family  garden  and 
which  produces  a  great  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables?  w.  I,.  G. 

Virginia. 

Are  you  sure  you  read  that  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.?  We  have  explained  many  times 
that  nitrate  of  soda  contains  a  soluble  or 
available  form  of  nitrogen.  Stable  ma¬ 
nure  also  contains  nitrogen — which  fact 
is  its  chief  value.  When  this  manure  is 
well  rotted  it  will  contain  enough  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  to  supply  garden  crops,  and 
in  such  case  it  is  doubtful  if  nitrate  of 
soda  would  pay.  If  the  manure  is  fresh, 
coarse,  or  not  well  rotted,  it  must  decay 
more  or  less  in  the  soil  before  it  will  be¬ 
come  available.  In  that  condition  or  in 
a  cold  season  or  in  a  naturally  cold  soil, 
the  manure  alone  might,  not  start  the 
early  vegetables  off  rapidly,  and  in  such 
case  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate 
would  help  if  used  when  the  seeds  were 
planted.  It  is  usually  a  mistake  to  use 
the  nitrate  with  large  quantities  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  for  too  much  soluble  ni¬ 
trogen  forces  a  rank/,  tender  growth  of 
the  plant.  This  would  suit  some  plants 
like  lettuce,  but  would  not  be  suitable 
when  seeds  or  solids  heads  are  wanted. 

Wax  Shavings  for  Fertilizer. 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  shavings 
from  the  wax  cylinders  used  in  business 
phonographs  are  of  any  value  for  plants? 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  m.  l.  t. 

The  shavings  from  this  wax  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  value  whatever  as  a  fertilizer. 
They  would  really  do  more  harm  than 
good,  as  fats  and  wax  of  this  kind  re¬ 
tard,  rather  than  increase  the  availability 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  it. 


Renewing  Old  Meadow. 

I  have  a  couple  of  acres  of  hay  about 
four  years  old.  It’s  run  out  a  good  deal. 
I  wish  to  enrich  it  a  little  this  Spring  to 
get  as  big  a  yield  of  hay  as  possible  pre¬ 
paratory  to  plowing  under  in  the  Fall  and 
planting  oats  and  peas  iu  the  Spring. 
What  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  I  can  use 
to  stimulate  the  hay  somewhat?  Ma¬ 
nure  is  too  expensive.  If  I  should  use  a 
commercial  fertilizer  let  me  know  how 
much  to  use  and  what  the  approximate 
cost  should  be.  g.  w. 

Connecticut. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  use,  say  150 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  This 
will  stimulate  a  quick  growth  of  grass 
and  if  the  season  is  moist  give  a  profit. 
But  why  plow  in  the  Fall  and  leave  bare 
through  the  Winter?  Why  not  break  up 
after  this  hay  is  cut  and  sow  buckwheat, 
turnips  and  rye?  This  can  be  plowed 
under  in  Spring  for  the  peas  and  oats. 


A  TEST  THAT  HAS  LASTED 
37  YEARS 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  Stude- 
baker  wagon  I  bought  in  1877 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Blauvelt,  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

He  bought  it  the  year  previous 
at  the  exposition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1876,  making  the  wagon 
about  38  years  old.  It  has 

been  in  use  ever  since  and  1  _  ill 

am  using  it  now.  His  btudebaker  came 

Hes7ri»g  vTn';,  N.  Y.  from  the  “Centennial,” 

lllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  at  Philadelphia  in  1 876 

A  W AY  back  in  1 8  7 6 — the  year  of  the  '‘Centennial”  in  Philadelphia 
— Dealer  Blauvelt  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  bought  a  Studebaker  Farm 
Wagon  there  and  sold  it,  a  year  later,  to  Henry  DeRonde  of  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  wagon  has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  and  is  in  use  now — 
a  long  term  of  service  for  a  wagon. 

But  Mr.  DeRonde’s  wagon  is  a  Studebaker,  and  long-lived  Stude¬ 
baker  Wagons  are  found  all  over  the  United  States. 

Built  for  lasting  service 


You  see,  it  is  the  way  the  Studebaker 
is  built  that  makes  it  last  so  long.  Air-dried 
wood,  tested  iron  and  steel,  good  paint 
and  varnish,  all  count. 

But  the  main  (act  is  that  Studebaker 
has  been  building  wagons  for  63  years 
and  knows  how. 

Studebaker  could  not  afford  to  build  a 
cheap  wagon.  The  motto  of  the  house 
for  six  decades  has  been:  build  not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best. 


Any  wagon  salesman  will  tell  you  that 
a  Studebaker  wagon  is  built  to  last  And 
long  after  an  ordinary  wagon  has  been 
sent  to  the  scrap  heap  a  Studebaker  keeps 
right  on  doing  its  work  and  earning  money 
for  its  owner. 

Suppose  it  does  cost  a  few  dollars 
more,  isn’t  the  increased  life  of  a  Stude¬ 
baker  worth  h> 

Studebaker  Buggies  and  Harness  are 
also  built  to  outlast  others. 


STUDEBAKER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Adv.  2035 


Studebakers  last  a  ‘lifetime 


Get  Those  Boulders 
Out  of  Your  Way 

You  might  be  getting  good  hard  cash  every  year  by  growing 
r  crops  where  the  boulders  lie.  Get  rid  of  those  big  stones 
fand  stumps  now — don’t  keep  on  dodging  them.  You  can 
f  shatter  the  biggest  boulders,  and  get  them  out  of  your  way  for¬ 
ever  with  a  few  minutes  work,  when  you  use  the  economical 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Hu  Original  Faro  Powder, 


Made  especially  for  farm  use  and 
1  sold  in  your  neighborhood.  It 
takes  the  place  of  stump  pullers, 
ditch  diggers,  and  other  expen¬ 
sive  machinery;  costs  little  and 
may  be  used  without  experience 
by  all  who  follow  directions. 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  restore 
fertility  to  your  long-cropped  fields ;  i 
blast  the  subsoil  and  release  rich 
new  plant  food.  Use  it  to  blast 
holes  for  fruit  trees,  and  watch 
those  trees  outstrip  trees  plant¬ 
ed  in  ordinary  spade-dug  holes. 


tt 


Better  Farming’ *  Book  FREE  for  Coupon 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  get  our  valuable  illustrated  book  "  Better 
Farming.”  It  is  full  of  helpful  information.  Tells  how  to  get  better 
crops  and  do  many  kinds  of  work  cheaper  and  better  with  Adas 
1'iirm  Powder,  the  Safest  Explosive.  Ask  for  it  now — FREE. 

I  ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  om"'1  Wilmington,  del. 

Sat«a  Offices :  Birmingham,  Boston,  Joplin,  KnoxriUo,  Now  Orleans,  Naw  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louie 


J  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book,  “Better  Farming.”  Name 
2  I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 
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Three  Kinds  of  Business 

Says  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune: 

“Business  conducted  through  the  exploitation 
of  print  falls  naturally  into  three  classes:  first — the 
business  which  gives  you  nothing  in  return  for  your 
dollar;  second — the  business  which  gives  you  some 
value  for  your  dollar,  but  makes  the  deal  on  a  basis 
of  misrepresentation;  third — the  business  which 
gives  you  a  straight  dollar’s  worth,  honestly  adver¬ 
tised,  for  your  money. 

“The  first  class  is  pure  bunco. 

“The  second  class,  merchandise  of  greater  or 
less  worth,  sold  on  a  misleading  basis,  covers  a 
widely  diversified  field.  To  go  through  the  columns 
of  any  paper  and  separate  unerringly  the  reliable 
from  the  deceptive,  as  advertised,  would  test  the 
knowledge  of  a  hundred  experts  in  as  many 
different  lines. 

“Which  brings  me  to  my  third  class :  Honest 
goods,  honestly  advertised,  a  dollar’s  worth  for 
your  dollar.” 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

{The  Business  Farmers ’  Standard  for  over  57  Years ) 

give  you  a  dollar’s  worth  of  plant  food  for  every 
dollar  invested.  They  are  honestly  advertised, 
honestly  made,  and  honestly  sold.  They  embody 
the  experience  of  over  57  years  in  the  fertilizer 
business,  together  with  the  latest  teachings  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
for  you  to  use  them  than  the  spring  of  1915. 

Let  us  know  how  we  may'-  serve  you. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  CHAMBERS  ST. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

<  -IT  7  OMAN’S  RIGHTS.”— New  Jer- 

YY  sey  voters  are  to  have  a  chance 
at  the  suffrage  question  this 
Fall,  and  the  women  are  beginning  to 
line  us  up  already.  I  got  this  note: 

If  the  Hope  Farm  man  considers 

it  a  fair  question,  will  he  state  how 

he  intends  to  vote  on  suffrage  this 

year?  Does  he  favor  it,  or  does  he 

oppose  it? 

That  certainly  is  a  fair  question.  I 
am  very  willing  to  answer.  I  favor  suf¬ 
frage  and  shall  vote  for  it.  I  am  not 
asked  for  reasons,  and  it  may  not  make 
much  difference  either  way,  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  should  ever  cast  a  ballot 
which  he  cannot  back  up  with  fair  argu¬ 
ment  and  reason. 

The  chief  argument  with  me  is  that  my 
wife  and  daughter  would  like  to  have  me 
vote  to  give  them  this  voting  privilege 
and  right.  No,  I  am  not  what  you  would 
call  “henpecked,”  or  as  one  old  fellow 
recently  put  it,  “woman-fooled.”  These 
two  women  who  mean  much  to  me,  are 
sensible  and  sound — both  time  and  trials 
have  proved  that.  It  is  a  theory  of 
democracy  that  the  man  of  the  house 
should  fairly  represent  his  household, 
both  in  war  and  in  the  battles  of  peace. 
My  father  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 
My  mother  lived  and  struggled  to  bnng 
up  five  children  as  best  she  could.  Who 
will  tell  me  that  father  was  the  better 
patriot  of  the  two?  Who  will  say  that 
mother  should  not  have  had  a  chance  to 
vote  and  help  give  legal  protection  to 
her  children  since  her  voter  was  killed? 
I  think  the  women  of  my  household  are 
as  capable  of  voting  intelligently  as  any 
of  the  workmen  1  have  had  outdoors.  If 
I  did  not  think  so  it  would  be  a  fine 
commentary  upon  my  wisdom  in  seeking 
a  mate  and  partner! 

This  personal  consideration  naturally 
comes  first  with  me.  If  I  were  forced  to 
admit  that  my  wife  and  daughter  were 
without  serious  thought  of  life’s  obliga¬ 
tions,  “empty-headed,”  shirking  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  seeking  after  rest  and  pleas¬ 
ure  only,  I  think  I  should  feel  differently, 
for  most  of  us  must  take  our  views  of  the 
real  worth  of  humanity  from  our  asso¬ 
ciates.  We  have  enough  parrots  and  lap- 
dogs  of  the  male  persuasion  voting  now. 
It  is  because  I  know  so  many  strong, 
sensible  and  clear-headed  women  that  I 
favor  giving  them  the  ballot.  I  worked 
for  a  farmer  once  who  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  suffrage.  He  said  that  all  the 
bad  women  would  vote  while  all  the  good 
ones  would  stay  at  home.  It  gave  him 
a  great  shock  to  learn  that  his  own  wife 
wanted  the  ballot.  Here  is  her  answer 
to  him : 

We  will  take  care  of  the  bad 

women  if  you  will  take  care  of  the 

bad  men ! 

It  occurs  to  me  that  thousands  of  men, 
both  in  city  and  in  country,  do  not 
realize  the  helpful  possibilities  of  their 
own  wives  and  daughters.  Many  a 
woman  who  ought  to  be  a  partner  and 
real  helper  has  become  a  plaything  or 
a  subordinate.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  those  women  would  acquire  new  life, 
new  strength  of  character,  and  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  x-esponsibilities  of  suffrage. 
1  think  most  of  them  would  take  the 
ballot  seriously — more  so  than  most  other 
classes  of  citizens  who  have  been  in  past 
history  given  the  right  to  vote.  Go  and 
read  history,  see  how  step  by  step  the 
right  to  vote  and  share  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  government  was  extended  first  to 
one  class  and  then  to  another.  Leaving 
out  the  question  of  sex,  there  were  al¬ 
ways  the  same  old  arguments  now  urged 
against  the  intelligence  and  fitness  of 
women.  As  each  class  of  new  voters  was 
accepted  mistakes  were  made,  and  al¬ 
ways  a  large  proportion  were  indifferent 
or  did  not  want  the  franchise.  My  belief 
is  that  women,  as  a  class,  will  bring  a 
finer  judgment  and  keener  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  into  public  life  than  any  former  class 
of  newly  enfranchised  voters. 

You  notice,  I  say  will  bring.  While  I 
doubt  if  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are 
yet  ready  for  suffrage,  I  regard  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome  as  sure.  It  may  be  some 
years  yet,  but  you  may  take  it  from  me 
that  sooner  or  later  this  entire  country 
will  give  the  ballot  to  women.  It  may 
be  wiser  to  delay  it  a  few  years  in  our 
Atlantic  States.  I  am  a  philosopher  and 
shall  not  get  excited  and  scold  the  chil¬ 
dren  if  we  are  beaten,  or  even  badly 
beaten,  in  New  Jersey.  I  am  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nothing  can  stop  or  turn  this 
movement  aside,  and  our  children  will 
look  back  in  wonder  at  our  age  when 
there  was  any  question  about  the  ability 
of  intelligent  women  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  voting.  Our  little  boys 
come  of  a  pedigree  which  includes  slave¬ 
holders  in  both  sides.  I  saw  one  of  them 
reading  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  the  other 
day,  and  he  wondered  that  there  coukl 
ever  be  such  a  thing  as  a  slave  in  this 
country.  Years  ago  in  New  England 
people  would  come  together  and  “raise” 
or  put  up  the  timbers  of  a  church — and 
then  drink  up  several  barrels  of  rum. 
How  your  children  would  wonder  at 
that!  Well,  sir,  your  grandchildren  will 
have  greater  wonder  at  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  you  may  have  put  up  to  show  that 
women  are  unlit  to  vote ! 

Woman’s  Wore. — I  once  heard  an 
orator  raving  about  what  he  called  “The 
God-given  right  to  labor.”  No  one  will 
be  likely  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 


age  farmer’s  wife  has  this  right — usually 
printed  in  italics.  It  is  because  she  does 
her  work  promptly  and  without  com¬ 
plaint  that  “agriculture”  can  puff  out 
its  chest  and  make  such  a  showing.  Your 
fat  Congressman  and  your  black-coated 
professor  can  get  up  and  tell  about  it — 
and  incidentally  call  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion — but  when  you  get  back  to  the 
foundation  of  it  all  you  strike  the  brave 
and  patient  worker  by  the  kitchen  stove. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  watchmaker 
who  put  a  fine  case  on  his  watch  and 
used  the  poorest  material  he  could  find 
for  the  mainspring?  How  long  would 
his  trade  last?  Yet,  the  farm  woman  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  farmhouse,  and 
that  means  the  “inside  works”  of  the 
nation’s  business.  Go  and  look  at  her 
working  outfit,  and  see  what  sort  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  put  into  the  mainspring.  One 
thing  that  does  me  good  is  that  story 
on  page  487  of  the  farmer’s  wife  who,  on 
washing  day,  can  hear  from  her  back 
door  the  puff  and  cough  of  a  dozen  gaso¬ 
line  engines  all  at  work  running  wash¬ 
ing  and  wringing  machines.  A  great 
thought  that,  for  the  saving  of  that  hand 
labor  at  scrubbing  and  grinding  pays 
good  interest  in  wife,  mother  and  part¬ 
ner.  No  use  talking,  the  farm  woman  is 
entitled  to  a  warm  house,  running  water, 
plenty  of  fuel  and  a  good  outfit  of  kitchen 
equipment.  These  things  belong  to  her, 
and  she  ought  to  have  them.  In  most 
cases  she  can  get  them  if  she  will  try 
and  use  her  brains.  “Striking”  or 
scolding  are  not  worth  while.  A  wise 
woman  can  usually  create  a  “family 
sentiment”  about  such  things  which  will 
bring  them  along.  In  many,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  cases,  the  women  will  be 
obliged  to  start  the  outfit  with  her  own 
money.  Let  her  once  get  started,  and 
the  rest  will  folio’  .  This  is  why  we 
have  so  much  to  say  about  women  who 
try  to  develop  a  little  business  as  a  side 
line  and  thus  earn  a  little  money  of  their 
own.  This  work  has  a  double  value.  It 
gives  them  something  new  to  think  about 
and  may,  in  time,  develop  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness  which  will  enable  them  to  fit  their 
kitchen  and  laundry  and  sewing-room 
into  well-eiuipped  workshops.  I  preach 
no  doctrine  of  “strike”  and  fight  in  such 
matters.  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves;  and  those  patient  and 
cheerful  farm  women  must  use  their 
brains  and  think  out  plans  for  helping 
themselves  and  their  children. 

An  Old  Will. — Speaking  of  “won¬ 
ders”  and  women’s  rights  I  can  hardly 
do  better  than  print  a  brief  portion  of 
an  old  will.  The  entire  document  covers 
some  5,000  words.  The  land  transferred 
in  this  document  does  not  include  the 
present  Hope  Farm,  but  does  cover  the 
first  piece  of  land  I  ever  owned,  about 
10  miles  away.  The  spelling  is  taken 
exactly  from  this  will : 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  six¬ 
teenth  day  of  January,  Annoq  Domini, 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  I,  Gabriel  Hymer,  of  New  Barba- 
does  Precinct,  in  the  County  of  Bergen 
and  State  of  East  New  Jersey,  being  of 
perfect  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  to 
God  for  the  same,  and  Calling  to  mind 
the  mortality  of  my  body  and  knowing 
that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to 
Die,  Do  make  and  Constitute,  ordain  and 
Declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 

“ Imprimis  I  will  that  all  such  debts 
as  I  ow  and  my  funeral  charges  shall  be 
paid  out  of  my  Estate  by  my  Executors. 

“Item  I  will  and  Give  unto  my  beloved 
wife  Elisabeth  all  my  estate  Real  &  per¬ 
sonal  for  and  During  the  term  of  her 
being  my  widdow  or  when  my  youngest 
Child  shall  be  of  age  and  my  Executors 
shall  sell  such  moveables  as  shall  be  use¬ 
less  to  her  and  to  have  the  yearly  Rent 
and  Interest  thereof  for  the  support  of 
the  family  and  schooling  of  my  Children 
and  after  she  Departs  her  widdowhood 
and  Contracts  Matrimony  then  to  Give 
up  the  said  estate  totally  to  my  Execu¬ 
tors  to  be  administered  according  to  my 
Devise. 

“Item  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my 
wife  Elisabeth  at  the  time  she  contracts 
matrimony  a  bed  and  bedsted,  two  pillows 
on  bolster,  four  pillow  cases  and  four 
sheets,  one  blanket,  one  Coverlid  and  a 
Cow,  one  sheep  and  one  lam  to  her  and 
her  heirs  and  assigns  forever.” 

Here  was  a  gentleman  who  did  not  feel 
very  sure  of  his  wife — or  perhaps  I  may 
say  he  was  very  sure  that  she  would  fol¬ 
low  habit  and  custom.  Looking  back  122 
years,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Would 
this  man  have  favored  suffrage?  Was 
this  wife  a  true  partner?  H.  w.  c. 


Buying  a  Barrel  of  Flour. 

On  page  256,  L.  M.  P.  wants  to  know 
about  the  shrinkage  in  a  barrel  of  flour. 
The  largest  millers  in  New  Hampshire 
inform  me  that  flour  will  shrink  both  in 
weight  and  bulk  several  pounds  per  bar¬ 
rel  in  the  course  of  several  months.  If 
the  flour  barrel  stands  on  one  end  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  flour  will  drop 
three  inches  or  more  in  the  barrel,  los¬ 
ing  both  weight  and  bulk,  although  when 
packed  the  flour  came  up  even  with  the 
heads.  Formerly  they  sent  out  flour  in 
paper  bags  marked  “24%  pounds,”  but 
after  standing  in  stock  the  weight  was 
reduced  a  pound  or  more  by  drying  out, 
and  the  firm  now  marks  its  bags  as  con¬ 
taining  “24%  pounds  when  packed.”  The 
barrel  contains  196  pounds  at  the  time  it 
was  packed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  controlling  the  amount  of  shrink¬ 
age.  w.  J.  D. 


Get  a  “BIG  CATCH”  and  BIG  YIELD  of 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Reas,  Beans,  Vetch  and  other 
legumes— inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM  SMS 

Cheapest  in  the  world.  Guaranteed  perfect.  Send 
for  circular. 

THE  STANDARD  N1TROGERM  CO. 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  Dept.  31 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A. 
Klein,  Dean,  Dept  E, 39th  St.  HWoodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE  IN  DEMAND 


THE  CHASE  FARM  TRACTOR 

The  European  war  is  causing  a  scarcity  of  mules  and  horses  and  an  enormous  demand 
for  American  farm  produce  at  high  prices. 

Farmers  must  till  more  land — grow  bigger  and  better  crops.  They 
must  increase  their  working  capacity.  Therefore,  they  should 
investigate  the  economy  and  capacity  of  the  Chase  Fnrm  Tractor. 
One  man  and  a  Chase  Tractor  plows  an  acre  an  hour — rolls  and 
v  harrows  30  acres  a  day — does  all  belt  work  and  heavy  hauling 
■j  on  the  farm. 

V  Built  of  steel— broad  rollers— ligli 
4  soil— lias  ample  power— and  can  be 
ing  power. 

Write  us  today  for  free  literature. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

101  West  Street,  -  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


lit  weight— does  not  pack  the  | 
used  for  any  purpose  need- 


THE  ROCK.  Home-Grinding  of  Limestone  Pays 


If  you  have  lime-rock  on  your  farm  can  you 
afford  not  to  use  it  to  sweeten  and  enrich  your 
land?  Can  you  afford  to  buy  lime — pay  hauling 
and  freight  —  if  you  have  an  abundant  6urply 
right  on  your  farm  waiting  to  be  ground?  You 
quickly  pay  for  lime  more  than  a  Lime-Pulver 
would  cost. 


Rocks  Weighing 
30  to  50  lbs. 
Pulverized  by 
Smallest  Machine 

THE  MACHINE 


%5he  Jeffrei| 

IjmePulveK 

Sizes  for  Engines  from  6  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

You  don’t  have  to  have  much  horse-power  to 
run  a  Lime-Pulver.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
crusher  and  pulverizer  combined  in  one  com¬ 
plete  outfit  that  docs  all  any  lime-grindingplant 
can  do  and  does  it  on  your  farm.  First,  the 
crusher  crushes  the  rock  to  the  6ize  used  for 
road  work.  Then,  the  Patented  Jeffrey  Swing 
Hammers  revolving  in  the  pulverizer,  bat  the 


and  concrete  work.  Grinds  feeds 
and  bone.  Mounted  on  skids  or 
on  trucks — with  or  without  ele- 
vatot — for  both  ground  limestone 
and  crushed  rock.  Sold  on  the 
famous  Jeffrey  Guarantee. 

Trial  Offer! 

Write  today  for  prices 
on  various  sizes,  giving 
us  the  horse-power  of 
your  engine,  and  get  full 
Information  about  our 
Free  Trial  Offer  that 
enables  you  to  try  this 
machine  right  on  your 
farm.  Learn  about  our 
Special  Advertising  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Offer  to  the  first  man  in  each 
community  who  buys  a  Lime- 
Pulver.  This  offer  is  being  made 
for  a  limited  time  to  put  our  ma¬ 
chines  into  every  limestone  sec¬ 
tion  where  they  have 
not  been  introduced. 
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Don’t  Stop  Spraying 

It  is  easier  to  keep  up  than  catch  up.  It 
takes  two  years  f  or  trees  to  bear  after  the 
foliage  is  destroyed.  Remember,  too.  that 
dormant  spraying  is  important,  and  -n 
some  states  spraying  is  compulsory. 
Sprayed  fruit  is  good  fruit,  and  good  fruit 
always  brings  a  good  price  in  any  season. 


ISON  ME 


Use  la  any  wagon. 


Bucket.  Barrel  Power 
and  Traction  Sprayers 
include  70  combina¬ 
tions  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry 
house  and  homeuses 
Our'  ’Spray' '  booklet 
shows  how  you  can 
buy  b arre  I  or  bucket 
Sprayer  now  and 
build  t-o  larger  uses 
when  you  need  it. 
Ask  your  denier  to 
■how  this  line  and 
write  us  for*  ’Spray 
booklet  and  ourspray 
calendar,  both  free. 

Bateman  MTgCo. 

Bos  24 

Grenlodi,  N.J. 
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FRIEND  MFG.  CO.  gasport.nK 


L INSUPE 

|^Yc>ur  Plant  in 


By  USifl& 

D I AMOND  BRAND 

COMPOST 

WELL  ROTTED 

HORSE  MANURE  Dried — Ground 

A  natural  manure  for  the  use  of  Gardeners, 
Truck  Growers  and  for  General  Farming. 

It  is  largely  HUMUS  and  rich  in  Plant 
Foods,  which  are  immediately  available.  It 
also  stimulates  bacteriological  action  in  the 
soil.  It  is  sure  to  please  the  most  critical 
grower. 

Write  for  Circular  “  H  ”  and  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  COMPANY 
273  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Rock  Phosphate 
Paid 

$5.85  increased  crops  from  $1.05 
invested.  12  years  test  at  Penn.  Ag. 
College. 

8.4  bu.  corn,  4.7  bu.  wheat.  .49  ton  hay  from 
$1.15  worth  of  phosphate  Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

$22.11  worth  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay  from  $1.96 
worth  of  phosphate  at  Md.  Exp.  Station. 

$8.00  worth  of  crops  for  each  dollar  invested 
in  66  tests  at  Ill.  Exp.  Stations. 

These  reports  are  the  experience  of  some  of 
our  best  farmers  and  are  given  in  our  booklet 
“  Profitable  Production.”  Send  for  this  booklet 
to-day  and  get  our  prices  on  Hock  Phosphate. 

IFEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

30  W.  Main  St.  COLUMBIA.  TENN. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused, by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

YOU  Furnish  the  Team 
We  Furnish  the  Capital 

If  you  are  honest,  capable  and  ambitious  we  can  set 
you  up  into  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Farmers,  mechanics  and  others  with 
the  right  stuff  in  them  can  make  . 

$1000  to  $3000  per  Year 

showing  farmers  our  easy  sellers.  One  man  wanted  in 
every  county  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  not  nec¬ 
essary.  We  instruct  you.  Write  for  particulars  and  tell 
us  about  yourself,  giving  age. 

THE  DU0F0RM  CO.,  Dept.  20.  NORTH  JAVA  N.  Y. 


WILL  YOU  TAKE  ORDERS  ? 


i  \fanv  earn  $30  to  $00  every  week  demonstrating  out 
j  li)15  Model  Steel  Automatic  JIandl-TooL 
[  billing  and  Pulling  Jack,  VI  ire  Stretcher,  Splicer  and 
J  Mender,  Post  and  Stump  Puller,  Tire  Tightener,  Cable 
/  Maker,  Press,  Vise,  Hoist,  Wrench,  etc.  Operates  auto* 
matically.  Has  power  of  40  men.  Guaranteed  for  life. 
8 1  are  time  or  permanent  work.  Demonstrator 
■  loaned.  Credltglven.  Write  for  factory  agency  offer. 

•-HAS.  E.  BENEF1EL  CO  311-C  Indnstral  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Ruralisms 

Hedge  Plants  for  Cold  Climates. 

I  HAVE  just  read  the  answer  to  J.  H. 

M.’s  questions,  on  page  223,  regard¬ 
ing  hedge  plants.  A  few  years  ago  I 
was  contemplating  putting  out  a  hedge 
about  500  feet  long,  and  watched  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  paper  very  closely,  and  soon 
found  just  what  I  wanted  in  advice  about 
the  varieties  and  treatment  of  fancy 
hedges.  I  soon  found  that  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  the  California  privet  would  not 
stand  the  cold  Winters.  I  note  that 
Mountaindale,  Pa.,  is  in  exactly  the  same 
latitude  as  this  place,  and  if  it  is  as  cold 
there  as  here,  it  would  be  folly  to  plant 
out  a  California  privet,  for  it  would  sure¬ 
ly  winter-kill  if  the  temperature  falls  to 
20  below  zero.  In  the  Winter  of  1011- 
12  it  got  as  low  as  25  deg.  below  zero, 
and  I  was  told  that  all  California  privet 
in  Iowa  winter-killed  to  the  ground. 
Hence  I  took  the  advice  of  this  paper  and 
planted  out  Russian  or  Amoor  River 
privet,  with  the  result  that  it  stood  this 
Winter  with  two  cold  spells — one  down 
to  20  deg.  and  the  other  to  22  deg.  below 
zero.  T  have  a  few  California  privet 
bushes  that  a  nursery  sent  me  as  sam¬ 
ples  and  the  past  two  seasons  they  have 
been  killed  to  the  ground,  although  last 
Winter  was  not  so  cold. 

Iowa.  E.  F.  PITTMAN. 

Diseased  Gladioli  Bulbs. 

I  GROW  quite  a  quantity  of  Gladioli — 
have  probably  20„000  bulbs  or  more, 
and  some  are  infected  with  a  kind  of 
rust  showing  as  dark  brown  spots  on  the 
conn,  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  kill  the 
plant  and  in  many  cases  greatly  to  weaken 
it.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  treatment 
with  formalin  might  be  a  remedy  for  this 
trouble.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  for¬ 
malin  has  been  used  for  such  a  case?  If 
so,  with  what  results,  and  what  dilution 
to  use  and  when?  I  would  think  the 
proper  way  would  be  to  moisten  roots  just 
before  planting  in  the  dilute  solution. 
Also  what  is  the  best  dilution  for  treating 
seed  oats  for  prevention  of  smut? 
Copenhagen,  N.  Y.  J.  M.  L. 

Gladiolus  eorms  during  growth  and 
storage,  are  attacked  by  three  different 
diseases,  hard  rot,  soft  rot  and  scab.  At 
present  no  cure  is  known  for  the  rots, 
which  are  controlled  by  discarding  affect¬ 
ed  bulbs  and  planting  in  fresh  soil,  free 
from  animal  manure.  Scab  is  controlled, 
or  greatly  reduced,  by  soaking  the  corms 
for  20  minutes  in  formalin,  one  pint  to  30 
gallons  of  water,  or  for  the  same  time 
in  bichloride  of  mercury,  15  grains  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  For  oats  we  use  one 
pint  of  formalin  to  00  gallons  of  water. 


French  Endive. 

THE  cultural  information  regarding 
this  King  of  Salads  is  so  varied  and 
misleading  in  the  seed  catalogues  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  “our 
folks”  to  know  how  it  can  be  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  the  home  garden  with 
but  little  more  trouble  than  any  other 
root  stock  and  not  so  much  trouble  as 
with  celery.  Sow  seed  as  soon  as  ground 
is  warm,  or  when  you  sow  parsnips,  in 
rows  15  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  to 
five  or  six  inches  just  as  you  would  pars¬ 
nips,  and  in  the  Fall  when  the  roots  like 
carrots  and  beets,  are  being  taken  up 
for  Winter  use,  take  up  the  endive,  cut 
the  leaves  off  about  one  inch  above  the 
crown.  Cut  off  the  roots  to  a  uniform 
length ;  I  have  them  eight  inches  long. 
Have  boxes  16  to  18  inches  deep  and  set 
roots  1  y2  or  two  inches  apart  in  these 
in  good  garden  soil  just  to  the  crown. 
This  will  leave  the  crowns  about  eight 
inches  from  top  of  box.  Fill  up  with 
sand  and  set  in  a  warm  cellar  or  any 
place  where  growth  will  start  and  in 
about  four  weeks  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  As  freezing  does  not  injure  these 
roots  before  growth  starts  we  have  boxes 
that  hold  about  a  dozen  roots  and  leave 
them  in  the  barn  or  anywhere  where  it 
is  so  cold  they  will  not  grow,  and  bring 
them  in  the  cellar  as  we  want  it.  This 
keeps  up  a  succession,  and  in  taking  up 
does  not  injure  the  crowns  as  it  would 
if  they  were  put  in  larger  boxes.  The 
roots  resemble  parsnips.  Of  course  the 
larger  the  roots  the  larger  the  stalks  will 
be.  The  culture  up  to  digging  in  the 
Fall  is  just  the  same  as  for  parsnips. 
I  am  an  amateur,  but  have  been  very 
successful  with  this  for  the  past  four 
years,  as  ours  surpasses  any  eaten  in  the 
best  hotels  of  New  York. 

New  York.  o.  L.  brown. 


We  Put  a  Bright  Red  Bal!  on  “  Ball-Band "  Rubber 
Footwear  Right  Where  Everybody  Can  See  It 

The  confidence  which  eight  and  one-half  million  wearers 
have  in  that  Red  Ball  spurs  us  on  to  make  better  and 
better  footwear. 
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Look  for  the  Red  Ball.  Buy  Rubber  Footwear  by  that  sign  and 
your  feet  will  feel  the  benefit. 

Our  free  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear” 

explains  why  and  tells  how  you  can  get  more  out  of  your  rubber 
footwear. 

Over  50,000  stores  sell  “Ball-Band.”  If  you  can’t 
get  “  Ball-Band  ”  Boots  write  us  giving  your 
dealer’s  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


CORN  CROP 


NOW  FOR 
A  BIG 

A  record-breaker.  We  will  help  you  produce  it. 
Your  soil  should  have,  at  once,  a  liberal  broad¬ 
casting  of  Hubbard’s 

ON  IT  Soluble  Corn  and 

General  Crops  Manure 

It  is  a  high-grade  and  well-balanced  fertilizer  for  Corn.  Potatoes,  etc.  But  don’t  wait 
another  day.  Write  for  our  special  booklet.,  “How  to  Grow  Corn.”  It  will  help  you. 

Send  also  for  "Hubbard’s  1013  Hone  lla.ee  Almanac."  Tills  contains  much  valuable 
informal  ion  about  soil,  fertilizers,  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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GROUND 

LIME 

STONE 


$1.50  BULK -1IAGS  $2.50 

WRITE  FOR  FREIGHT  RATES 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

531  Union  Itl«l£.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LIME — LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 

“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 

HYDRATED  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 
Write  as  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CAREY,  OHIO 


RUBBER  ROOFING  85  Cents  Roll- 
108  Square  Feet,  INCLUDING  NAILS  AND  CEMENT 

NO  SECONDS— FREIGHT  ALLOWED 

Rubber  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

The  BARKER  Cu!tivator**UlChBr  *n<l 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 
IKjs^ration,  kills  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  toll 
—  v mulch  to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Killer 
^Evei  Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  for 
k  deeper  cultivation.  Selfad- 
kadjusting.  Costs  little. 

I  Write  for  Illustrated  folder 
I  and  s pedal  Factory -to-  User 
'  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


”50  pounds  to  the  ton  of  manure  will  increase 
the  producing  value  of  the  manure  00^,  says 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Raw  Rock  Phosphate 

Finely  Ground  (Floats) 

A  phosphorus  fertilizer  for  use  with  stable 
manure  or  green  manure  crops.  Write  for  free 
booklet  Y-lu,  and  delivered  prices. 

Robin  Jones  Phosphate  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


j-O.  K.  Champion  Sprayer 

INSURE  the 
*  potatoes  and 
other 
v  e  g  e- 
1  tables, 
also 

fruitand 
trees  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  pests. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  Write  today  for  our  MFC 

DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE,  ETC.  flltt 

describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 
Champion  Potato  Machlnory  Co., 
151  Chicago  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana. 
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“Sprayed  16,000  Trees — No  Repairs 

—  so  says  one  of  oar  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bingaman,  Pillow, 
Pa.  He  did  the  work  with  a  Goulds  "Pomona”  Sprayer,  shown  below.  This  two- 
hose,  four-nozzle  sprayer  can't  be  beaten  for  use  in  small  orchards,  and  where 
labor  is  cheap,  is  used  in  large  orchards— several  machines  taking  the  place 
of  a  large  power  outfit.  Wearing  parts  are  of  solid  bronze.  Large  steel 
air  chamber  gives  uniform  pressure.  Easily  adjusted  and  cleaned.  Fits 
any  barrel,  ft’s  only  one  of  50  styles  and  sizes  of  hand,  barrel  and 
power  sprayers,  made  at  the  largest  pump  works  in  the  country. 
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RELIABLE 


—  -  « Vj  fans 


are  guaranteed ;  backed  by  65  years’  pump¬ 
making  experience.  Write  our  nearest 
office  for  valuable  44- page  book, 
"How  To  Spray."  It  is  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THZ  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works  : 

SENECA  PALLS.  N.  Y. 

Branches : 


New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  j 
Houston  Boston 


JJ.-I 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS'  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  fSSO 

Piibllthed  w**kly  by  the  Rnral  Pahliiblny  Company,  3**  ffnl  80tb  8trr*l.  New  Tarb 
Herbkrt  W.  Cou,rKawooD,  President  and  Kditor. 

John  J.  Piixon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  DiUjON,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royijc,  Associate  Editor, 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Rd.,  or 
81b  marks,  or  lOifc  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  Poet  Office  ns  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  ose  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
i  ransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rubai.  Nkw- 
YORKKR  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


CORNELL  University  proposes  “potato  week”  from 
March  29  to  April  3.  The  suggestion  is  that 
during  this  time : 

The  consumer  might  make  a  special  effort  to  eat  pota¬ 
toes  prepared  in  various  ways,  and  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  to  furnish  them  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  com¬ 
mensurate  with  a  reasonable  profit  for  handling  them. 
The  farmer,  for  his  part,  should  aim  to  supply  the  pota¬ 
toes  which  he  is  now  storing,  at  a  price  which  will  repay 
him  for  the  cost  of  growing  them  and  give  him  a  return 
for  his  labor. 

Our  part  of  the  celebration  will  consist  in  eating 
fried  potatoes  for  breakfast,  baked  potatoes  at  noon 
and  potato  soup  at  night.  While,  of  course,  this  will 
not,  of  itself,  relieve  the  situation,  it  will  help.  The 
scheme  has  been  tried  before  with  various  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  is  a  good  feature  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  A  good  potato  week  helps  make  a  strong 
market. 

* 

WE  never  before  had  so  many  calls  for  advice 
in  regard  to  partnerships  in  farming.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  apparently  are  planning  to 
arrange  with  some  one  to  run  the  farm  on  a  part¬ 
nership  basis.  As  a  rule  these  women  expect  to  fur¬ 
nish  land,  stock  and  most  of  the  capital,  and  let  some 
man  do  the  work.  We  advise  them  never  to  enter 
upon  any  such  agreement  without  having  a  good  law¬ 
yer  draw  up  a  legal  contract  to  be  signed  by  both 
parties.  Do  not  neglect  this — or  you  will  have  a 
world  of  trouble.  As  for  a  basis  of  agreement,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  plan  we  have  so 
many  times  suggested.  Divide  the  business  into 
three  equal  parts — represented  by  real  estate,  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  labor.  Divide  the  proceeds  pro¬ 
portionately  as  each  party  puts  up  one  or  more  of 
these  items. 

♦ 

THERE  is  a  brief  statement  on  page  470  about 
the  egg-laying  contest  now  going  on  at  Burnley, 
in  England.  One  feature  at  least — that  of  fig¬ 
uring  week  by  week  the  money  value  of  the  eggs — 
might  well  he  adopted  on  this  side.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
six  Leghoims  are  representing  America,  and  we  have 
every  confidence  in  their  ability  to  “do  us  proud.” 
There  ought  to  be  more  American  birds  sent  to  these 
English  contests.  Here  come  Barron  and  Cam  to 
this  country  to  shake  up  our  comfortable  notions 
about  hens  and  to  wake  up  our  breeders.  Now  let 
more  of  our  home  breeders  cross  the  water  and  let 
the  American  lien  show  what  she  can  do  abroad. 
We  suggest  that  some  of  our  leading  breeders  get  to¬ 
gether  and  organize  a  plan  for  selecting  the  best- 
bred  pullets  of  half  a  dozen  breeds  and  entering 
them  at  the  English  contests.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
gladly  help  in  this. 

* 

We  have  been  interested  in  your  articles  on  honest 
packing,  and  wish  to  say  that  we  have  had  several  bar¬ 
rels  of  New  York  apples  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
we  have  always  found  them  to  be  of  good  quality  and 
honestly  packed ;  the  last  ones  we  got  had  the  name  of 
the  man  by  whom  they  were  packed  stamped  on  the 
barrel.  Yours  for  honest  business, 

Iowa.  n.  J-  SIEMS. 

WE  are  glad  to  print  this.  There  have  been  some 
hitter  complaints  about  New  York  apples,  but 
we  must  all  remember  that  one  man  finds 
fault  wdiere  50  satisfied  customers  will  say  nothing. 
The  great  majority  of  New  York  growers  are  honest 
and  fair.  They  give  customers  a  square  deal  and 
take  pride  in  doing  so.  The  had  reputation  is  given 
mostly  by  buyers  who  come  into  the  State,  buy  the 
fruit  on  the  trees,  pack  it  to  suit  themselves  and 
then  get  out.  Customers  who  get  this  fruit  find  fault 
and  stand  ready  to  condemn  anything  that  comes 
from  New  York.  The  great  majority  of  consumers 
find  New  York  fruit  just  as  our  Iowa  friend  de¬ 
scribes  it,  but  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  report. 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

WILL  say  for  your  paper  it  is  just  what  the  hard¬ 
working  men  need ;  someone  to  do  the  thinking  and 
guide  them.  There  is  no  class  so  easily  swindled 
out  of  their  hard-earned  money  os  the  liard-work- 
fug  men.  n.  c.  f. 

Ohio. 

We  know  just  what  our  friend  means  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  We  do  not,  however,  want  to  do  the 
thinking  for  our  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
want  to  help  them  to  do  their  own  thinking.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  mistakes  and  tragedies  of  history  have 
come  as  the  result  of  permitting  so-called  “edu¬ 
cated”  classes  to  do  the  thinking  for  plain,  common 
people.  When  one  man  permits  another  to  have  any 
monopoly  of  thought  he  starts  the  machinery  at 
work  which  sooner  or  later  produces  a  slave  and  a 
master.  It  is  only  through  thought  that  men  are 
made  free  and  fit  to  control  the  forces  of  society. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  its  best  to  induce  its  readers  to 
think  for  themselves.  Most  men  do  not  like  to  think, 
yet  if  they  would  but  realize  it  the  habit  of  clear 
thinking  and  fair  reasoning  from  facts  is  their  only 
industrial  salvation.  We  do  not  care  to  think  for 
our  readers — we  want  to  think  along  with  them. 

* 

EM  EMBER  the  Kincaid  bill!  It  is  No.  064  in 
the  New  York  Assembly.  There  has  been  a 
storm  of  protest  over  the  effort  to  abolish  the 
Food  and  Markets  Department.  Letters  have  poured 
into  Albany  by  the  bushel — and  still  they  come. 
Keep  right  after  them.  If  by  any  chance  you  have 
not  written  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman  about 
this  do  it  at  once.  Let  us  make  n  sure  tiling  of  this. 
In  addition  to  help  in  killing  this  hill  you  will  help 
make  a  needed  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  far¬ 
mers  will  stand  up  and  fight  for  their  rights.  Such 
a  demonstration  is  needed.  It  should  he  made  over  a 
question  which  cannot  possibly  divide  farmers  into 
political  parties,  hut  which  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  put  their  most  important  problem  right  to  the  top 
of  the  list.  That  is  just  what  this  fight  against  the 
Kincaid  bill  does.  Up  and  at  them  ! 

* 

Farmers  that  before  they  were  20  faced  the  miseries 
of  camp  life  or  a  cavalry  charge,  men  that  married  and 
ran  in  debt  for  farms  and  paid  for  them,  brave  men  that 
broke  steers  and  milked  Cows  in  fly  time,  quail  at  the 
thought  of  soliciting  orders  of  the  fair  sex  of  our  towns 
and  suburbs.  The  most  forlorn  man  I  ever  saw  was  the 
man  that  failed  in  that  line  and  got  drunk  to  rest  bis 
mind.  k. 

HAT  is  from  a  grown-up  man  who  has  paid  for 
a  farm  by  obtaining  the  entire  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  some  of  these  men 
would  rather  face  bullets  than  sell  goods  direct  to 
women.  We  know  one  old  politician  who  is  said  to 
have  so  much  “nerve”  that  he  has  no  nerves  left,  who 
as  a  young  man  had  to  be  whipped  by  his  father  be¬ 
fore  he  would  go  up  to  a  house  where  there  was  a 
group  of  girls  and  ask  if  they  wanted  to  buy  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  corn.  Perhaps  the  grocers  and  ped¬ 
dlers  get  their  65  cents  of  the  dollar  because  they  are 
brave  enough  to  face  the  women  folks.  We  wonder 
if  these  faint  hearts  are  trained  at  home  by  the 
comments  on  agents  often  made  by  their  wives. 

* 

I  notice  an  advertisement  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Literary  Digest  of  “Radium  Brand  Fertilizer.”  Do 
you  think  I  would  be  justified  in  paying  from  $130  to 
$2G0  per  acre  for  fertilizer  just  because  it  contains 
“radium  element,”  when  I  can  buy  enough  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  for  an  acre 
for  one-tenth  as  much  money?  a  subscriber. 

E  touched  up  this  “radium”  fertilizer  two 
months  ago.  Nothing  has  been  demonstrated 
about  this  use  of  radium  ores.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  can  find  no  particular  virtue  in 
it.  “Radio-activity”  is  what  is  claimed  for  it.  You 
would  better  show  your  activity  in  getting  away 
from  the  proposition  before  they  raid  your  pocket- 
book.  Our  advice  is  to  stay  right  by  our  old  friends 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  their  old, 
familiar  forms,  and  save  90  per  cent,  of  your  money. 
But  think  of  the  humor  of  this  situation.  Our  friend 
goes  to  a  literary  magazine  which  probably  would 
not  know  nitrate  of  soda  from  coal  ashes,  and  he 
also  lives  in  a  town  which  contains  one  of  the  best 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the  country. 
Yet  this  institution  is  a  prophet  without  honor. 

* 

On  page  253,  under  title  of  “The  Farmer  and  the 
Thief,”  you  have  set  forth  a  line  of  everyday  facts,  but 
I  am  more  than  surprised  that  a  farm  paper  of  your 
stamp  would  close  such  an  article  with  the  query :  “We 
wonder  if  the  situation  is  the  same  in  other  neighbor¬ 
hoods,”  Of  course,  it  is  the  same  all  over  this  country, 
and  you  ought  to  know  it,  I  was  about  to  say,  and  you 
know  it;  if  you  do  not,  you  ought  to.  There  are  not  a 
half-dozen  farmers  in  this  township  who  will  stand  to¬ 
gether  on  any  one  topic.  G.  h.  w. 

HIS  refers  to  a  case  where  a  farmer  caught  a 
thief  in  his  orchard  and  carried  the  case  to 
court.  The  neighbors  of  this  farmer  all  went 
back  on  him  and  refused  to  testify.  We  asked  the 
question  in  good  faith,  and  now  ask  it  again.  In 
our  own  neighborhood  farmers  will  come  together 


and  have  done  so  again  and  again.  Not  all  of  them, 
but  enough  to  make  a  good  showing.  There  are 
other  places  where  they  will  do  the  same.  We  know 
that  some  farmers  will  dodge  responsibilities  of  this 
sort.  That  is  one  of  the  worst  things  about  farm¬ 
ing.  but  we  do  not  join  in  any  such  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation  as  our  friend  desires.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
knows  better,  for  again  and  again  the  farmers  have 
stood  by  us  in  time  of  trial — stood  up  openly  when 
it  meant  much  to  them  to  do  so.  We  have  also 
known  cases  where  men  have  tried  to  work  farmers 
for  some  pet  scheme  or  personal  profit  and  then 
found  fault  because  the  farmers  did  not  follow. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  failure  to  get 
together  and  stand  together  is  to-day  the  fundn  men¬ 
tal  weakness  of  farming. 

THE  movement  to  educate  the  public  in  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  potatoes  as  food  has  gained 
great  headway.  It  is  being  taken  up  by  town 
and  county  papers,  which  are  read  by  consumers. 
We  learn  in  this  way  of  deep-seated  prejudices 
against  the  use  of  potatoes.  A  few  of  them  are  sug¬ 
gested  on  page  4S6.  Doctors  tell  their  patients  that 
potatoes  will  “make  them  fat.”  When  women  hear 
that  they  will  run  from  potatoes  and  proceed  to  eat 
bread,  great  quantities  of  butter,  sugar  and  other 
fat-making  foods.  The  theory  that  potatoes  are 
specially  likely  to  produce  fat  has  been  exploded. 
They  can  be  cooked  in  such  great  variety  of  ways 
that  when  properly  balanced  they  will  substitute  for 
most  other  foods  except  meat.  One  great  trouble  we 
find  in  this  campaign  is  the  fact  that  most  city 
dealers  do  not  like  to  handle  potatoes.  The  crop  is 
bulky  and  perishable,  and  it  is  far  easier  for  the 
grocer  to  tell  his  customers  that  a  package  of  some 
prepared  food  contains  more  nutriment  and  is  easier 
to  cook.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  use  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  increasing.  There  is  only  one  way  to  carry 
out  the  plan,  and  that  is  to  put  the  facts  before  con¬ 
sumers.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  the  town  papers 
to  print  letters  from  farmers.  Yom  can  help  in  this. 
We  have  given  you  the  facts  and  figures.  Can  you 
not  write  them  in  your  own  way  *  to  the  town 
paper? 

+ 

I  claim  that  the  consumer  pays  tile  same,  no  matter 
what  the  farmer  gets.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  down  in 
New  York  one  day  a  certain  week  in  the  Fall  when  we 
gardeners  at  Newburgh  were  getting  10  cents  a  basket 
for  tomatoes,  and  that  same  day  I  priced  tomatoes  in  a 
store  on  42d  street,  and  1  was  asked  10  cents  per  quart. 
The  farmers  lose  sight  of  this,  and  when  one  insists  on 
getting  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer  and  a  free  market 
anywhere  he  is  branded  as  cruel  and  selfish.  Some  day 
we  farmers  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  getting  together 
while  we  are  alive  is  better  than  being  buried  together 
dead.  C.  o.  w. 

HAT  puts  it.  right.  The  price  to  the  public  is 
practically  the  same  no  matter  what  the  far¬ 
mer  receives.  A  trade  paper  in  New  York  says 
it  is  “absurd”  and  wicked  to  state  that  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  a  35-cent  dollar.  How  does  it  figure  this  to¬ 
mato  deal?  On  another  page  a  woman  states  that 
she  received  $22  for  100  barrels  of  apples.  A  celery- 
grower  in  Western  New  York  sent  a  carload  of  cel¬ 
ery  and  got  his  payment  in  postage  stamps!  We 
know  a  Florida  man  who  sent  15  boxes  of  fine  grape¬ 
fruit  and  had  to  send  $4  to  balance  the  account.  Has 
anyone  heard  of  getting  celery  or  fruit  at  low  retail 
prices?  G.  II.  Powell  finds  that  when  California 
oranges  are  sold  here  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  divid¬ 
ed  as  follows:  Retailer,  33  cents;  jobber,  eight 
cents;  producer,  26  cents;  transportation,  33  cents. 
We  can  easily  fill  an  entire  paper  witli  cases  where 
the  farmer  received  less  than  30  cents  of  what  the 
consumer  paid.  We  have  never  known  anyone  ser¬ 
iously  to  deny  it,  except  the  commission  men. 

* 

IX TY  carloads  of  potatoes!  That  ought  to  lieln 
relieve  the  situation  in  some  locality.  These 
potatoes  are  for  export — still  another  way  for 
increasing  a  needed  trade.  Read  about  this  on  page 
480.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  work  which  the  Food 
and  Markets  Department  can  do  for  farmers.  It 
gives  opportunity  to  get  together  and  handle  trade. 
Read  this  announcement  at  once! 


BREVITIES. 

The  latest  food  novelty  is  “beetato,”  a  cross  between 
the  table  beet  and  the  potato !  It  is  a  dead  beat  with¬ 
out  question. 

Do  not  forget  to  put  some  seed  of  Alsiko  clover  in 
with  the  Red.  The  Alsike  will  surely  do  well  on  the 
sour  and  low  spots.  . 

We  would  not  advise  seeding  to  grass  and  clover 
with  peas  and  oats.  In  a  wet,  favorable  season  such 
seeding  might  pay,  but  usually  the  rank  pea  crop  will 
smother  the  grass. 

A  Goon  way  to  settle  the  hired  man  question  would 
be  for  the  boss  to  go  out  and  work  as  a  hired  man  on 
several  different  farms.  Let  him  know  just  what  it 
means  to  be  hired  and  10  to  one  he  would  see  himself  as 
the  hired  man  sees  him.  . 
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Tiie  needs  of  tiie  spirit.— 

The  problems  connected  with  the 
hard  times  of  today,  have  projected  them¬ 
selves  with  most  cruel  persistency  on  one 
class  who  have  at  times  almost  been  ig¬ 
nored,  because  so  many  are  actually  fac¬ 
ing  physical  wants  which  must  bo  satis¬ 
fied  before  other  desires  are  even  taken 
into  consideration.  I  refer  to  those  of 
the  large  middle  class  limited  in  means 
only,  having  the  brave  mind  and  soul 
kept  down  perhaps  by  environment,  who 
have  had  to  give  up  or  defer  the  life¬ 
long  wish  to  educate  a  son  or  daughter 
to  give  them  perhaps  even  for  one  year  an 
opportunity  denied  them  in  their  own 
younger  days.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
a  tragedy  to  see  the  careful  earnings  and 
savings  of  years  for  such  a  purpose  used 
before  the  anticipated  time  because  the 
head  of  the  house  has  lost  his  former  lu¬ 
crative  position,  or  more  tantalizing  yet, 
because  the  prices  of  the  plain  bread  and 
butter  have  almost  doubled,  and  bodily 
needs  in  a  measure  must  come  first. 

The  Wife’s  Help. — The  magazines  of 
late  have  been  Hooded  with  articles  on 
“how  the  wife  has  helped  the  husband” 
in  all  ways,  from  chicken  raising  and 
market  gardening  to  real  estate  ventures 
and  collecting  bills.  Woman  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  housekeeper  and  home-maker,  so 
to  me  one  subject  has  not  been  elabor¬ 
ated  cpiite  in  proportion  to  its  value  in 
my  experience  and  consideration.  I  refer 
to  the  occupation  that  many  of  our  sis¬ 
ters,  some  successfully,  have  tried,  keep¬ 
ing  Summer  boarders.  We  are  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  drawbacks  to  this,  and 
they  are  many ;  lack  of  help,  need  of  new 
house  furnishings,  the  breaking  up,  for  a 
time,  of  the  routine  of  family  life;  the 
strain  on  the  women  of  the  family;  the 
high  price  of  food.  All  these  must  be 
counted  in. 

Personae  Experience. — From  several 
years’  experience  and  with  the  goal  in 
sight  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  col¬ 
lege  year,  I  will  suggest  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  I,  with  a  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  met  the  lions  in  the  path.  We  were 
fortunate  in  owning  a  large  old  Colonial 
house,  on  a  shaded  street  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  village  which  is  fast  becoming  a 
resort  near  the  seashore.  By  some  “doub¬ 
ling  up”  by  the  members  of  our  own  fam¬ 
ily,  six  comfortable  sleeping  rooms  with 
use  of  bathroom,  could  be  furnished. 
As  many  rooms  outside,  at  easy  walking 
distance,  were  “spoken  for”  for  tho  Sum¬ 
mer.  Many  of  our  neighbors  gladly  re¬ 
ceiving  a  few  extra  dollars  in  place  of  the 
room  for  the  few  weeks. 

Planning  For  Comfort. — Our  dining 
room  was  large,  capable  of  holding  three 
tables,  which  could  accommodate  10  peo¬ 
ple  each  over  week  ends  if  necessary. 
Adjoining  the  dining  room  a  good  big 
living  room  with  fireplace  was  situated, 
out  of  which  a  porch  led,  10x20  feet  and 
supplied  with  hammock,  tables  and  chairs. 
In  the  rear,  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room  windows,  was  our  lawn  and 
gardens,  which  filled  with  beauty,  from 
the  time  when  the  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
Crimson  Rambler  on  cedar  posts  made  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  picture,  to  the  Au¬ 
gust  glow  of  Dahlias  and  snapdragons, 
was  an  attractive  setting  to  the  old- 
fashioned  roomy  house,  while  early  ap¬ 
ples  and  peach  trees,  a  row  of  beehives 
by  tho  distant  fence,  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes  behind  the  netting  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  two  Jersey  cows  marching 
in  from  pasture  at  night,  gave  the  pay¬ 
ing  guests  a  feeling  of  security  that  hard 
t  i  iik's  did  not  shut  out  the  sight  of 
actual  food;  that  it  was  to  be  found  on 
tho  place  where  they  laid  down  their 
good  dollars.  To  such  a  home,  with  a 
cheerful  face  and  by  means  of  neat  an¬ 


l.abor  Day,  and  they  came. 

Arrangements  For  Business. — Tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  fix  a  price  that 
would  give  me  freedom  to  furnish  the 
best  T  could  procure  in  the  way  of  food. 


1  could  depend  on  thick  cream  for  coffee, 
thin  cream  for  cereal  and  pitchers  of  un¬ 
skimmed  milk  from  the  good  Jersey  cows; 
eggs,  warranted,  from  the  White  hens; 
golden  squares  of  honey  from  the  busy 
bee  hives,  and  honey  squares  and  hot  bis¬ 
cuit  make  a  satisfying  second  course  at 
supper.  Being  near  the  sea,  sea  foods 
fresh  and  delicious  were  served  often, 
while  for  tho  rest,  I  purchased  the  best 
meats  the  market  would  afford,  being 
quite  sure  that  the  roast  chicken  and 
fresh  fish  were  the  favorite  dishes  and 
held  the  advantage  of  being  more  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price. 

Buying  Groceries. — As  the  retail  cost 
of  groceries  had  a  tendency  to  soar  in 
the  Summer  resort  town  I  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  buy  in  large  quantities  from  one 
or  two  mail  order  houses  and  large  de¬ 


partment  stores.  I  found  that  cereals, 

4 

baking  powder,  rice,  tapioca,  dried  fruits, 
cocoa  and  other  standard  articles  would 
not  deteriorate  in  any  degree  in  the  few 
weeks  we  were  using  them  in  quantities, 
and  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  saving  was 
effected  as  well  as  hours  of  time  saving  in 
having  everything  on  hand.  Coffees  and 
teas  I  bought  to  advantage  from  a  large 
importing  house  in  New  York  City.  Much 
thought  and  at  least  an  hour  a  day  was 
spent  in  thinking  how  far  the  purchasing 
power  of  one  dollar  would  go. 

Objections  Considered. — I  will  now 
go  back  to  the  objections,  which  I  see  I 
am  answering  in  reversed  order,  for  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  how  I  could 
and  did  combat  the  high  cost  of  living  to 
some  degree.  Perhaps  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  greater  than  tho  one  preceding  the 
last,  and  that  is,  breaking  up  the  family 
customs  in  a  measure.  When  the  sons 
and  daughters  are  home  for  the  Summer 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  welcome  the  “strang¬ 
er  within  your  gates.”  But  we  saw  to 
it  that  the  breakfast  hour,  early  for  the 
members  of  our  own  family,  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  time.  We  gathered  usually  on  the 
back  piazza,  where  the  birds  were  sing- 


the  garden  for  two  hours,  and  the  thought 
of  the  eight  o’clock  rush  to  the  dining 
room  was  put  aside  while  we  enjoyed 
the  morning  and  talked  over  plans  for 
the  day.  Another  word  is  due  at  this 
time.  We  found,  and  most  find  who 
earn  their  dollars  in  this  way,  that  Sum¬ 
mer  guests  who  come  thus  to  your  home, 


with  few  exceptions,  if  you  do  your  part, 
are  courteous,  generous  and  uncritical 
and  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  your 
family,  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Help  Question — Lack  of  help 
and  strain  on  the  women  go  together  in 
a  certain  way.  I  will  answer  that  ob¬ 
jection  by  giving  my  opinion  that  the 
planning  and  buying  by  the  mother  of  the 
house,  and  the  oversight  of  rooms  and 
much  of  their  care  by  the  daughter  or 
daughters,  in  this  case  the  young  bene¬ 
ficiary,  was  enough  for  the  women — in 
addition  to  the  inevitable  watchful  care 
for  the  comfort  of  those  who  come  and 
go.  Our  kitchen  was  presided  over  by 
an  honest  Christian  colored  woman,  not 
a  high-priced  chef,  but  one  whose  whole¬ 
some  old-fashioned  bread,  pies,  puddings 
and  meats  were  really  what  the  Summer 


guests  prefer,  while  two  young  colored 
students  who  are  available  for  most  who 
look  for  them,  waited  at  tables  and  did 
the  heavier  sweeping  and  washing  of 
bed  and  table  linen.  This  number  of 
helpers  is  needed  to  make  the  wheels  go 
smoothly  for  from  20  to  80  guests. 

House  Arrangements. — The  furnish¬ 
ings  of  the  house  may  be  plain,  perhaps 
shabby  with  the  touch  of  years  in  a  big 
family,  but  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  plenty 
of  inexpensive  bed  linen,  Summer  blan¬ 
kets  with  fresh  silkoline  comfortables  for 
cool  nights,  supply  all  reasonable  needs. 
My  one  extravagance  was  an  excellent 
piano,  paid  for  by  the  installment  plan, 
which  seemed  allowable  in  this  case,  and 
the  pleasure  it  gave  all  adults  (it  was 
locked  from  the  children)  justified  ex¬ 
changing  an  old  one,  and  meeting  an  easy 
payment  each  month.  In  a  Summer  house¬ 
hold  you  are  likely  to  find  one  or  more 
musical  members  and  the  evening  hours 
after  supper  are  a  joy  to  all.  A  few  things 
are  tabooed  at  many  a  Summer  house, 
and  the  tin-pan  piano  is  oue  of  them. 
Have  it  not,  for  a  fifteen  dollar  Victrola 
will  be  preferable  to  the  antedated  piano, 
and  there  should  be  no  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  on  that  subject. 

In  these  few  pages  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  how  it  can  be  done !  Of  course 
a  work  in  retrospect  seems  easier  than 
when  one  is  actually  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray,  but  I  am  sure  to  the  person  of 
average  strength  and  ability  this  will  not 
seem  a  three-months’  labor  with  insur¬ 
mountable  barriers  and  that  in  making  a 
satisfactory  home  for  Summer  guests  is 
not  without  its  fair  compensation  on  both 
sides.  A  NEW  ENGLAND  WOMAN. 


The  “Back-to-the-Lander’s  Wife.” 

SMM  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  so  many  stories 
in  regard  to  the  “baek-to-the-landers” 
that  I  will  add  a  few  lines  of  experience. 
In  1879,  December  3,  I,  a  small  boy,  left 
the  Old  Country  as  cabin  boy,  as  our 
family  was  in  poor  circumstances,  and  I 
had  to  get  my  own  bread  if  I  got  any  at 
all.  By  traveling  around  the  world  I 

never  got  any  education,  but  plenty  of 
hard  work.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War  I  got  a  job  in  New  York  City,  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  a  nurse  from  the 
army,  and  in  time  we  got  married.  Here 
was  my  turning  point  from  roaming 
around  the  world.  My  salary  was  small, 
but  they  tell  you  in  story  books  to  work 
hard,  and  some  day  you  will  be  the  boss. 
But  I  would  be  a  long  way  from  that  if 
it  was  not  for  the  wife  I  got.  After 
working  for  many  years  for  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  the  tide  turned  at  last,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  receiving  $1,200,  and  I  am  in 
luck,  for  there  are  thousands  of  men  as 
well  equipped  and  with  more  experience 
than  I  have  who  would  take  my  job  in  a 
minute  if  they  could  get  it.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  work  for — a  wife  and  a  farm — 
and  it  is  for  me  to  make  good. 

Tn  1010  T  had  to  do  one  of  two  things, 
send  my  wife  to  the  country  or  send  for 
the  undertaker.  I  said  country.  Tin- 
next  question  was  what  part  of  tin-  coun¬ 
try.  She  started  for  Vineland,  N.  ,T„  and 
all  I  had  was  $50.  After  a  few  weeks  I 
got  a  letter  telling  me  she  was  feeling 
better,  and  had  bought  a  farm  of  16% 
acres.  But  the  ground  was  so  poor  that 
not  even  weeds  would  grow — nothing  bill 
a  field  of  sand.  Everybody  said  we  had 
made  the  biggest  mistake  of  our  life;  but 
we  have  started  and  will  not  go  back. 
The  only  building  was  a  cabin  of  two 
rooms  built  .10  years  ago,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  ventilation.  The  first  thing 
was  a  new  roof  and  chimney,  and  my 
wife  did  a  good  deal  of  that.  Thanks  to 
the  experiment  stations  and  The  It. 
N.-Y.  for  the  help  received,  we  now 
have  a  farm.  Last  Spring  she  had 
planted  1,000  fruit  trees,  and  this  Fall 
of  1915,  if  all  is  well,  will  plant  1,000 
more.  In  tho  spare  time  she  has  built 
sheds,  barns,  chicken  houses,  pig  houses, 
and  added  an  extension  to  the  house.  She 
got  a  cow,  six  pigs,  300  chickens,  and  has 
two  incubators  running,  and  other  im¬ 
provements  too  numerous  to  mention. 

There  are  many  families  wanting  to  go 
to  the  country,  but  are  all  the  women 
willing  to  work,  or  will  they  all  tell  you, 
“Not  for  the  world  would  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  country?”  Tf  your  wife 
is  one  of  that  kind,  don’t  go.  The  farm 
demands  working  men  and  women.  And 
if  you  do  buy  a  few  acres  it  is  for  your 
wife  to  make  a  success  of  it,  except  you 
have  plenty  of  money.  If  not,  hold  on  to 
your  job.  But  if  she  is  willing  to  go, 
help  her  out  all  you  are  able  to  do,  but 
hold  on  to  your  job.  I  am  still  holding 
on,  and  shall  until  the  farm  will  pay  the 
best  part  of  the  $1,200  per  year.  That 
day  will  come. 

Remember  nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained;  but  you  that  want  to  be  farmers, 
are  you  prepared  to  pay  the  price,  not  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  in  patience,  when 
hard  luck  comes,  as  when  you  expect  to 
have  a  big  litter  of  pigs  and  find  them 
all  dead,  or  300  eggs  at  .$10  per  hundred, 
wait  for  22  days,  get  only  50  chicks,  and 
half  of  them  live  only  for  a  few  days: 
or  some  morning  you  find  your  horse  had 
broken  loose  in  the  night  and  filled  him¬ 
self  with  corn  and  then  next  day  died : 
or,  worst  of  all,  some  day  your  wife  tells 
you  that  the  buildings  are  burned,  and  no 
insurance?  Are  you  city  men  prepared 
to  meet  these  things  and  still  insist  on 
being  farmers?  I  have  seen  that  all,  and 
more.  But,  as  my  wife  told  me  the  other 
day,  we  have  paid  the  price  and  are 
game.  We  are  going  to  stick  to  the  farm, 
and  bye  and  bye  the  fruit  will  come  in 
bearing,  and  with  the  pigs,  chickens  and 
other  live  stock,  we  shall  have  an  in¬ 
come  and,  best  of  all,  a  home  of  our  own. 

New  York.  c.  o.  w. 


nouncement  cards  I  invited  acquaintances 
and  friends  of  acquaintances  to  spend 
the  Summer  from  the  middle  of  June  over 


mg  and  the  dew  was  on  the  fiowei 
Father  was  on  hand  with  us  at  that  mei 
having  been  superintending  the  work 
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them  beautiful  results.  Now  it  happens 
that  this  very  lamp  was  the  one  that 
proved  most  disappointing  to  the  man 
who  asked  the  question.  How  can  these 
things  lie?  We  often  have  contradictory 
testimony  of  this  kind,  and  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  analyze  such  a  discussion 

and  find  out  the  true  facts  about  it. 

* 

On  page  300,  two  women  told  of  their 
plan  to  take  up  homestead  land  with  a 
view  of  staying  by  it  until  they  proved  up 
and  owned  the  land.  The  call  for  infor¬ 
mation  has  come  pouring  in  upon  us  from 
all  over.  The  letter  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  of  people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who 
handle  this  kind  of  land,  and  also  from 
people  in  Maine  who  have  gone  West, 
secured  a  title  to  land,  then  sold  it  and 
came  back  East.  All  sorts  of  advice 
has  been  volunteered,  and  as  is  usual  m 


observer.”  This  man  is  convinced  there 
are  possibilities  in  agricultural  education 
for  men  older  than  himself.  Recently 
we  told  of  Joseph  A.  Fagan,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  who  at  nearly  00,  “went  to  school” 
to  learn  how  to  grow  potatoes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  is,  would  these  men  have 
done  more  with  an  education  if  they 
could  have  had  it  at  the  other  end  of 
life? 

* 

ti'T'nERE  are  all  sorts  of  people  in 
JL  the  world.”  That  must  be  true, 
as  otherwise  the  “world”  would  come  to 
an  end  through  lack  of  excitement.  Same¬ 
ness  leads  to  insanity.  Not  along  ago  a 
render  wrote  in  some  excitement  that  he 
objected  to  our  pictures  of  children.  He 
accused  us  of  getting  into  “baby  farm¬ 
ing.”  Another  man  is  much  disgruntled 
because  we  offer  women  a  chance  to  state 


IIkk  First  Child  the  Ideal  of  Womanhood. 
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|1  Women  and  Home  || 
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In  School  Days. 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry-vines  are  running. 

Within,  the  master’s  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 

The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife’s  carved  initial! 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door’s  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 
Went  storming  out  to  playing! 

Long  years  ago  a  Winter  sun 
Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 

Lit  up  its  western  window-panes, 

And  low  eaves’  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls, 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 
Her  childish  favor  singled ; 

His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered ; 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand’s  light  caressing, 

And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

“I’m  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 

Because,” — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, — 
“Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  !” 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life’s  hard  school, 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

Like  her, — because  they  love  him. 

— Whittier. 

* 

THIS  back-to-the-lander  on  page  485, 
tells  of  the  way  his  wife  has 
worked.  Here  is  one  man  who  would 
vote  for  suffrage  if  his  wife  -  wanted  it. 
She  deserves  it  if  any  man  ever  did.  Our 
friend  tells  the  cold  truth  also  about  this 
l.ack-to-the-lamling.  A  good  wife  and  a 
job  are  two  helpful  things  at  that  busi¬ 
ness — especially  the  wife. 

* 

AS  ONE  argument  against  suffrage  we 
are  reminded  that  women  cannot 
bear  arms  in  war.  They  have  done  so 
in  past  years.  We  have  heard  of  women 
of  old  times  in  besieged  cities  who  cut 
off  their  long  hair  to  make  bowstrings 
and  then  used  the  bows  when  their  men 
fell.  But  Senator  Clapp  disposes  of  this 
argument  by  telling  of  a  man  who  lias 
lost  both  legs  and  both  arms — and  still 

votes  at  every  election. 

* 

OX  page  492  is  a  little  extract  from  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  showing  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  poverty  on  the  plains.  The  writer 
of  this  incident  wept  as  she  thought  of 
the  outlook  before  the  two  children  of 
this  sad  household,  but  the  practical 
Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  took  a  more  hopeful 
view. 

“You  think  it  is  a  soft  heart  you  have, 
but  it  is  only  your  head  that  is  soft.  Of 
course  they  are  having  a  hard  time. 
What  of  it?  The  very  root  of  indepen¬ 
dence  is  hard  times.  That’s  the  way 
America  was  founded ;  that  is  why  it 
stands  so  firmly.  Hard  times  is  what 
makes  sound  characters.  And  them  ‘kids* 
are  getting  a  new  hold  on  character  that 
was  very  near  run  to  seed  in  the  par¬ 
ents.” 

Who  among  us  will  say  that  Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy  is  wrong?  We  can  easily 
find  you  millionaires  who  would  give 
everything  they  have  (except  their 
money)  if  their  boys  could  only  be 
brought  up  in  poverty. 

In  the  last  Woman’s  Number  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Ohio  wanted  to  know  about 
securing  a  good  light  for  the  house. 
About  25  or  30  replies  have  been  received 
from  people  who  say  they  have  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  methods,  and  finally  found  one  that 
suited.  A  singular  thing  about  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  fact  that  several  of  these 
people  refer  in  glowing  terms  to  a  certain 
make  of  lamp,  which  they  claim  has  given 


such  cases  quite  a  number  of  people 
want  to  sell  their  land.  There  are  also 
the  usual  number  of  men  who  are  appar¬ 
ently  living  alone  on  their  farms  and 
would  like  to  obtain  companions.  On 
the  whole  it  is  an  interesting  study,  and 
when  the  returns  are  all  in,  we  shall  try 
to  sum  up  the  outcome  of  it.  The  most  sen¬ 
sible  suggestion  thus  far  received  is  from 
a  man  who  tells  these  young  women  to 
try  their  hand  at  living  upon  an  eastern 
farm  as  far  back  in  the  wilderness  as 
they  can  get.  Let  them  take  such  a  farm 
and  see  what  they  can  do  toward  improv¬ 
ing  it  before  they  cut  loose  entirely  and 
jump  across  the  country,  far  away  from 
their  home  and  the  civilization  which  they 
have  always  known. 

* 

<moRx  in  South  Wales,  a  probate 
D  judge,  a  county  commissioner,  a 
successful  farmer  and  father  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren,”  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  and 
well-rounded  career  for  an  average  man. 
Edwin  J.  Davies,  53  years,  of  Kansas,  took 
the  short  course  on  agriculture  this  Win¬ 
ter.  “It  lengthens  the  life  which  seemed 
painfully  short  after  I  passed  the  50th 
milestone.  I  can  now  see  a  bud  on  a  tree 
and  understand  why  it  is  there.  I  can 
select  the  right  kind  of  seed  for  planting, 
and  I  can  judge  the  value  of  live  stock.  I 
had  a  vague  idea  of  what  seed  should  be, 
but  never  knew  the  value  of  good  seed,  or 
selection  until  I  attended  college.  I  knew 
before  my  course  the  value  of  live  stock, 
only  by  those  points  familiar  to  the  casual 


their  own  ease  and  to  have  equal  rights 
with  men  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
“Women,”  this  man  says,  “are  the  cause 
of  all  evil”  and  should  be  kept  down. 
We  do  not  envy  him  the  job  of  holding 
the  lid  down.  These  men  are  rare  excep¬ 
tions  among  our  correspondents.  The 
great  majority  will  gladly  welcome 
woman  as  partner  and  comrade,  which 
ought  to  be  the  American  conception  of 
wife,  sister  and  mother.  Here  is  a  note, 
unique  in  its  way,  which  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  many  a  man  of  middle 
years : 

While  on  the  veranda  one  evening 
last  Summer  I  heard  the  inquiry  made, 
“Who  lives  here?”  and  the  answer 
drawled  out,  “one  old  bachelor  and  two 
old  maids.”  The  answer  was  correct, 
and  it  may  be  because  of  our  having  no 
little  ones  in  our  home  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  ■so  much  the  childrens’  pictures  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  see  so  much  beauty  in 
this  picture  of  a  young  mother  with  her 
first  child  that  I  thought  you  might  also, 
and  wish  to  add  it  to  the  illustration  of 
The  New  Yorker.  Of  course  I  may  be 
prejudiced,  as  it  represents  a  second  and 
third  cousin  in  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  B.  DAY. 

So  we  print  the  picture  right  here. 
Oood  blood  travels  far,  and  Mr.  Day’s 
first  cousin  falls  far  short  of  being  as 
far  removed  as  night. 

* 

Experience  in  infant  feed¬ 
ing. — Perhaps  my  experience  in  rear¬ 
ing  a  delicate  infant  may  be  of  use  to  Mrs. 
J.  G.  S.,  who  inquires  concerning  the  dif- 
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ference  between  Jersey  milk  and  Holstein 
milk.  When  my  youngest  child  was  a  few 
months  old  it  was  plainly  evident  that 
she  was  suffering  from  lack  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  By  the  doctor’s  advice  and  much 
to  my  regret.  I  was  obliged  to  supple¬ 
ment  breast  milk  with  cow’s  milk.  We 
gave  the  baby  Jersey  milk  with  disastrous 
results;  neither  skimming  nor  diluting 
with  cereals  made  it  digestible  for  the 
child.  We  were  then  advised  to  try 
Holstein  milk,  and  in  desperation  my 
husband  bought  a  scrubby  but  healthy 
two-year-old  Holstein  heifer.  We  had  no 
pasture  for  her,  and  had  to  buy  all  her 
feed,  but  her  milk  agreed  perfectly  with 
our  baby,  who  is  now  a  rosy,  sturdy  child 
of  five  years,  my  companion  and  comfort 
when  the  older  children  are  away  at 
school. 

Fowl  in  Casserole. — In  reading  the 
item  on  the  parboiling  of  a  tough  goose, 
I  thought  of  our  way  of  making  a  tough 
fowl  tender  and  palatable.  No  doubt  many 
other  housewives  use  the  same  method. 
Here  it.  is:  Cut  the  fowl  up  as  for  frying, 
flour  each  piece  and  brown — not  cook — in 
grease  in  a  frying  pan  on  top  of  the  stove. 
Season  with  salt  and  popper  and  put  the 
pieces  in  a  deep  dish  with  about  a  quart 
of  water,  cover  closely,  put  in  a  moderate 
oven  and  steam  till  tender,  from  three  to 
four  hours,  according  to  the  toughness  of 
the  fowl.  The  gravy  made  from  a  chicken 
cooked  in  this  manner  is  especially  good. 
Round  steak  may  be  made  tender  in  the 
same  way,  cooking  in  a  little  water  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The 
steak,  of  course,  is  not  cut  up,  but  left 
in  a  thick  slice.  Potatoes  peeled  and 
baked  in  the  same  dish  make  a  nice 

accompaniment.  They  should  be  par¬ 
boiled  ten  minutes  and  baked  with  the 
meat  about  an  hour.  M.  L.  A. 

* 

HERE  are  statements  which  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  country  read¬ 
ers  : 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  potato 
campaign  and  note  what  you  say  as 

to  eradicating  city  people’s  prejudice 

regarding  the  potato.  The  only  reason 
that  it  has  become  unfashionable  to  eat 
potatoes  is  because,  in  the  case  of  women 
especially,  it  tends  to  make  them  stout, 
according  to  what  nearly  all  well  known 
doctors  tell  them  (I  know  my  own  doc¬ 
tor  has  told  me  not  to  eat  them  for  that 
reason).  But  there  is  another  reason 

much  more  important  than  the  one  stated 
above  why  there  are  not  more  potatoes 
used  among  the  poorer  and  working 
classes,  as  well  as  the  middle  classes,  and 
that  is  because  10  cents  worth  of  potatoes 
will  not  go  as  far  as  10  cents  worth  of 
bread  (one  quart  of  potatoes  against  a 
10  cent  loaf  of  bread),  and  the  house¬ 
wife  has  all  the  bother  of  preparing  the 
potatoes,  which  takes  her  time  as  well  as 
costs  money  for  fuel  to  cook  them.  In 
the  case  of  bread  it  is  delivered  fresh  at 
her  door  for  the  10  cents  and  only  has 
to  be  cut  before  it  is  eaten.  There  may 
be  more  nourishment  in  the  quart  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  most  people  will  make  that 
up  by  eating  something  else.  A  great 
many  farmers  do  the  same  thing  in  an¬ 
other  form,  when  they  will  not  “bother 
with  a  kitchen  garden  but  buy  things  in 
cans  at  the  store.”  The  way  to  make 
city  people  eat  more  potatoes  would  be 
to  give  them  to  them  cheap  enough  so 
that  the  housewife  will  save  a  little  by 
using  potatoes  instead  of  so  much  bread, 
and  you  will  have  to  allow  something  for 
the  fuel  used  to  cook  them  with.  My 
grocer  says  there  are  three  pounds  of 
potatoes  to  the  quart  and  he  sells  them 
at  10  cents  per  quart. 

Dr.  Kellogg  shows  that  this  notion 
that  potatoes  promote  fat-making  and 
tend  to  obesity  is  an  error.  Yet  many 
doctors  still  preach  it.  You  will  notice 
that  potatoes,  three  pounds  for  10  cents, 
means  $2  per  bushel.  “High  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing”  indeed. 

* 

READ  the  li  t  tie  story  on  page  493  and 
you  will  learn  of  one  farmer  who 
would  be  $250  better  off  if  he  had  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  our  little  book  “Hind¬ 
sights.”  This  man  signed  a  “marriage 
certificate”  which  turned  up  at  a  bank 
as  a  note  for  $250!  We  have  exposed 
this  old  fraud  many  times,  and  the  book 
has  a  full  statement  about  it.  Read 
“Hind-Sights”  and  gain  foresight. 

* 

WE  are  quite  surprised  to  learn  that 
so  many  farm  women  are  keeping 
sheep  as  a  profitable  farm  business.  We 
had  no  idea  that  sheep  were  so  popular 
as  farm  companions.  After  all  the  clean 
and  affectionate  sheep  is  better  suited  for 
women  to  handle  than  swine  or  cattle. 
Some  of  these  women  seem  to  be  expert 
at  lamb  raising  and  to  find  a  good  profit 
at  it. 
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“The  Tireless  Hired  Girl ” 
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A  Neighborhood  of  Gasoline  Engines 
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A  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  ENGINES. 

— In  the  vicinity,  within  a  radius  of 
three  miles,  are  10  gasoline  engines  doing 
a  variety  of  household  tasks,  some  more 
and  some  less,  and  two  others  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  he  adjusted  to  work  along  that 
line.  One  can  hardly  realize  until  having 
had  experience  with  them,  what  an 
amount  of  hard  work  these  little  helpers 
will  take  upon  themselves  if  only  given 
the  opportunity.  Any  woman  can  learn 
to  stop  and  start  nearly  all  of  them. 
Occasionally  there  is  one  that  starts  too 
hard,  and  requires  a  man’s  strength,  but 
most  of  them  are  easy  to  run.  The 
writer  has  had  no  difficulty  and  has  run 
one  for  over  two  years.  Most  of  the 
engines  in  this  vicinity  are  used  for  wash¬ 
ing,  separating  cream,  and  churning. 
These  are  the  three  most  common  house¬ 
hold  duties.  One  is  used  simply  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  to  supply  a  water  system  for 
the  house.  Two  others  are  used  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  duties  for  running  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  and  still  another  freezes 
cream  for  church  socials.  The  owners  of 
this  engine,  having  no  available  room  out¬ 
side,  put  it  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
letting  the  exhaust  pipe  extend  through 
the  partition.  The  kitchen  being  a  large 
room,  this  plan  has  worked  very  nicely, 
and  is  far  preferable  to  not  having  an 
engine  at  all.  A  couple  of  the  engines 
mentioned  are  quite  good-sized,  and  one 
is  drawn  up  beside  the  woodhouse  or 
washroom  on  wash  days  and  runs  the 
washing  machine  by  means  of  a  long  line 
shaft  extending  outside.  This  engine  is 
also  used  for  churning,  grinding  feed  and 
sawing  wood.  The  other  larger  one  is 
placed  in  the  woodhouse  and  washes  and 
churns,  and  without  complaint,  runs  the 
grindstone. 

No  Blue  Monday. — In  our  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  if  one  steps  outside  on  Monday 
mornings  and  listens  for  a  moment  it  is 
easy  to  hear  these  small  engines  seem¬ 
ingly  calling  back  and  forth  to  each  other 
as  they  are  busy  in  their  respective 
homes,  converting  “Blue  Monday”  into  a 
sunny  day,  and  the  mistress  in  each  case 
would  tell  you  that  she  would  part  with 
many  other  household  furnishings  before 
she  would  give  up  her  “iron  maid”  or 
"tireless  hired  girl,”  as  the  Editor  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  facetiously  calls  them.  Our 
own  engine  runs  washer,  wringer,  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner  and  pumps  water  for  inside 
work.  Outside  it  saws  wood  and  runs 
a  berry  cleaner.  Another  engine  nearby 
runs  an  emery  wheel,  besides  the  washing 
apparatus.  This  wheel  is  placed  in  a 
room  up  over  the  engine  and  runs  by  a 
line  shaft.  The  owner  anticipates  utiliz¬ 
ing  it  for  several  other  purposes  later,  he 
has  had  it  only  a  short  time.  The  engine 
which  does  the  most  work  of  all  is,  with 
one  exception,  the  smallest  of  the  12. 
This  little  worker  sets  in  a  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  kitchen,  the  room  having  no  floor. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  engine  sets  below  the 
level  of  the  kitchen  floor  and  underneath 
the  latter  extends  a  long  line  shaft  which 
runs  washing  machine,  wringer,  churn 
and  cream  separator,  also  the  engine  con¬ 
nects  up  with  the  vacuum  cleaner  by 
means  of  cord  and  pulleys,  said  cleaner 
being  some  distance  away. 

Adapting  Hand  Machinery. — The 
washing  machine  used  was  an  ordinary 
hand  washer,  which  worked  with  a 
handle  back  and  forth.  The  handle  has 
been  left  on  the  machine  in  case  of  need, 
and  usually  flies  back  and  forth  seem¬ 
ingly  of  its  own  accord.  The  wringer, 
and  in  fact  all  the  articles  used  were  of 
the  ordinary  hand  power  sort.  This  man 
has  exemplified  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  power  machines,  that  by  persever¬ 
ance  and  ingenuity  the  common  hand  ap¬ 
pliances  can  be  arranged  to  run  with  an 
engine,  thus  saving  labor  and  expense. 
He  also  has  a  shop  up  over  his  engine, 
another  line  shaft  above,  and  there  he 
runs  an  emery  wheel,  turning  lathe  and 
saw,  besides  having  other  attachments. 
Outside,  this  little  engine  saws  wood,  runs 
berry  cleaner  and  spray  pump,  and  has 
been  doing  all  these  things  many  years. 
There  are  a  variety  of  power  washers 
upon  the  market  costing  from  about  $10 


to  $85.  The  newer  ones  are  built  on  a 
platform  and  have  room  for  one  or  two 
extra  tubs,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
wringer  is  so  adjusted  that  it  will  operate 
from  any  of  these.  These  machines  cost 
$25  up.  The  help  problem  is  getting 
more  serious  each  year,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  housewife  avail  herself  of  any 
and  all  ways  to  save  steps  and  labor. 

Labor-Saving  Devices  Needed.  — 
Much  was  said  and  written  a  few  years 
ago  about  conserving  the  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  this  is  very  applicable  to  the 
farmer’s  wife.  She  certainly  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  resources  of  this  nation, 
and  as  such,  following  the  basic  law  of 
self-preservation,  it  is  her  duty  to  elimi¬ 
nate  every  bit  of  work  and  every  step 
possible.  If  sick  she  can  get  a  trained 
nurse  and  pay  her  $25  a  week.  But  who 
is  going  to  wait  upon  the  nurse?  The 
expense  of  any  labor-saving  device  is  well 
invested.  A  gasoline  engine  is  not  an 


attendance  of  over  nine  thousand  city 
women  come  with  their  children  to  rest 
and  feed  them,  and  those  from  the  coun¬ 
try  make  this  their  headquarters  during 
the  day.  No  meals  are  served,  but  people 
can  bring  their  lunches  and  eat  them 
there.  Young  girls  from  nearby  offices 
and  a  business  college  bring  theirs,  and 
aside  from  having  a  good  time  are  in  a 
homelike,  safe  place. 

Important  as  this  work  is.  it  is  really 
secondary  to  that  of  educating  the 
mothers  in  the  care  of  the  children  and 
themselves  and  examining  the  babies. 
Two  Better  Babies  Contests  have  been 
held  and  they  arouse  interest  in  the 
work,  one  in  September,  1913,  and  the 
other  September,  1914.  The  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  score  cards  were  used 
and  one  child  scored  100  per  cent.  Most 
of  the  physicians  of  the  city  assisted  at 
the  examination,  which  was  held  in  the 
Broome  County  Court  House.  The  work 
does  not  end  with  the  contest,  but  ex¬ 
tends  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  it 
is  this  feature  that  makes  it  such  a 
practical  help. 

When  the  child  is  enrolled  it  is  un¬ 
dressed,  weighed,  height  measured  and  a 
general  examination  given  by  the  president 
of  the  club,  who  devotes  her  entire  time 
to  the  work.  Any  defect  found  is  point- 
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{Old  Bed )  follow  with  Rutabagas 

Early  Spinach  preceded  3  followed  by  Egyptian  Tree  Onion  Parsnips 

Three  Successions  Bush  Beans(Snap)  follow  with  late  Cabbage 

Bush  Limas  Lettuce  set  between plants 

AH plants  in  this  row  4'  apari  20  Tomatoes  ECabbage  between  Green  Peppers  Bird's  Eye  Peppers 

Early  Peas 

Wrinkly  Seeded  Peas  follow  with  Late  Celery 

Early  Potatoes 
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Dry  Beans  (  Wire  Trejlis) 

Beets  sown  thinly  with  Radishes  Carrots  .  Swiss  Chard 

Onions  [Dry  Bulb) 

Early  Sweet  Corn 
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Summer  Squash  ( Bush)  15  Hubbard  Squash. 
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FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  RIPENED 

IN  THE  SUNSHINE  ON  THE  TREES 

Are  sweet  and  healthy.  My  frnltis  cut  and 
shipped  direct  from  my  grove  prepaid  to  the 
consumer  ::::::::::::: 

GRAPEFRUIT,  per  standard  80  lb.  box,  $1.00  plus  Ex. 

ORANGES,  .  “  1.75 

MIXED,  “  “  “  “  1.50 

Write  for  delivered  prices  to  your  station. 

L.  A.  HAKES 

Winter  I’ark,  Orange  Co,,  Florida 
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|RLL  SAMPLES  and 
MONEY  SAVING  BOOK 

Boforn  you  invest  in  paint,  varnish,  ©name!, 
or  kalaomino  for  any  purpose,  let  our  book 
quote  you  bargain  prices  that  save  you  »t 
leant  80  per  cent,  and  na  much  as  60  per 
cent.  Qualit.v  guaranteed  in  writing.  Evor- 
Coto  brand  Heady  to  Use  Houso  I'aint,  98c 
er  gallon ,  irunranteed  to 
cover  200  to  300  sq.  ft.,  2 
coats.  Sella  everywhere 
for  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  gal. 

E\  t  Write  Us  a  Postal  Today.  SSffifAgS 

\  bargain  prices  and  200  color  cards  allowing 
*  exact  ohadert  offered.  Greatest  money -navi ng 
paint  opportunity  ever  offered.  You  can  t 
afford  to  paint  aninglo  building  until  you  see 
this  free  catalog.  Provo  it  yourself.  Wrlto 
today  for  book  of  prices  and  color  samples. 
Address  as  below-* 


l  Fvercotf 
ktBARNU 

paint 

63*aGal 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

I  secure  your  patent  or  return  fee.  Manufacturers  want 
Mills  patents.  Write  for  free  book.  MANSELL  F.  MILLS. 
Registered  U.  S.  Patent.  Attorney.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gardden  Plan  for  Family  of  Four.  (Drawn  by  a  Conn.  College  Student.) 


expensive  affair.  The  smallest  engine  in 
this  vicinity,  whose  first  cost  was  $25, 
sawed  up  a  pile  of  wood  recently,  and 
the  pile  when  finished  was  just  as  large 
as  any  of  the  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  small  engines  require  very  little 
gasoline  to  run  them.  Ours  is  a  two- 
horsepower,  and  it  takes  about  a  teacup 
of  gasoline  to  do  the  washing.  Two  five- 
gallon  cans  of  gasoline  lasts  us  more  than 
a  year,  for  both  inside  and  outside  work, 
and  I  never  think  of  stopping  the  engine 
between  tasks,  in  order  to  save  fuel.  The 
larger  engines.  I  understand,  require 
more  gasoline  to  run  them,  without  fur¬ 
nishing  extra  power.  There  are  many  of 
these  engines  at  work,  but  many  more 
homes  that  ought  to  have  them,  and 
would  if  the  owners  only  realized  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  use. 

“farmer’s  wife.” 


ed  out  to  the  mother,  advice  given,  and 
if  it  requires  the  care  of  a  physician  she 
is  urged  to  take  the  child  there  at  once. 
If  they  cannot  afford  to  do  this  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  free  treatment.  The 
children  are  brought  to  the  room  regu¬ 
larly  and  a  record  kept  of  each  case  as 
they  are  examined.  Those  in  the  last 
contest  are  brought  in  the  same  way  and 
an  effort  made  to  remedy  any  defect 
marked  in  the  score  card.  The  mothers 
are  given  literature  on  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  personal  instruction 


Your 

Spare  Time 

is  what  we  want — You 
don’t  have  to  devote 
your  entire  time  to  our 
subscription  work— Y ou 
don’t  need  experience 
— You  don’t  need  capi¬ 
tal.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  you  details. 

Address 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorkei 
333  W.  30th  St. 

New  York  City 


The  Rest  Room  Club  of-  Binghamton 

TUB  Rest  Room  Club  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  is  carrying  on  a  work  for 
women  and  children  that  will  bo  of  inter¬ 
est  to  people  of  other  places  who  are 
seeking  new  ways  to  benefit  their  com¬ 
munities.  The  plan  is  both  uovel  and 
practical,  combining  as  it  does,  the  rest 
room  and  child-welfare  headquarters  and 
has  been  very  successful.  Through  the 
enthusiasm  and  untiring  efforts  of  one 
woman,  whose  heart  was  touched  by  the 
high  death  rate  of  children,  due  to  the 
lack  of  intelligent  care,  and  the  need  of 
a  place  for  mothers  to  rest  and  feed 
their  children  a  few  others  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  the  club  was  organized. 

The  object  of  the  club  as  stated  iu  the 
constitution  is  “to  provide  a  rest  room 
and  general  meeting  place  for  women,  and 
to  carry  on  the  child-welfare-  work  of 
the  city  and  surrounding  country.” 
Being  something  entirely  new  here  it 
met  with  the  usual  opposition  from  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  antiquated  idea  that  every 
woman  knows  by  instinct  how  to  care  for 
a  baby,  and  this  new  talk  of  instructing 
them  is  “all  nonsense.”  The  work  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  both 
women  and  children. 

The  rest  room  was  opened  July  2,  1913, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  an 


>  Cleaning 


CLEAN  OUT  ALL  THE  DINGY, 
SMOKY,  SMELLY  KINDS  OF 
LIGHTS  THIS  SPRING. 

Replace  them  with  the  Clean,  Brill¬ 
iant,  Odorless  “SUNLIGHT  OF 
NIGHT” — ■ genuine  Edison  Electric 
Light — the  safest  from  fire  risks. 

The  same  current,  applied  to  the 
electric  sweeper,  will  do  your  Spring 
House-Cleaning  in  a  new  and  easier 
way  —  and  a  lot  of  other  household 
tasks  and  farm  chores  that  are  sheer 
drudgery  by  hand.  The 


The  Edison  Nickel-Iron-Alkaline  Bat¬ 
tery —  without  acid  or  lead  plates — is 
guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  developing 
full  rated  capacity  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  and  will  exceed  its  guarantee  by 
many  years. 

Easiest  to  maintain  —  most  economical  ! 
in  operation.  Gives  only  the  best  of 
satisfaction. 

Write,  TODAY,  for  Catalog  it/ 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere  :  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
New  York,  Boston,  etc. 
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MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

makes  Electric  Light  both  cheap  and 
practical  for  every  country  home. 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  _  B.  N.-Y. 

328  I.ukeslde  Ave..  Orange,  N.  J. 

Send  mo  Catalog  M 


If  information  regarding  complete  | — | 
plants  is  wanted.  CHECK  HERE  IW~  l _ J 
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:  Seasonable  Dress  for  Women  : 
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MOTHER  Thrift  must  certainly  have 
been  around  when  the  Spring  fash¬ 
ions  in  hats  were  made,  for  certainly 
their  never  was  a  time  before  when  there 
was  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  materials 
and  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  any  wom¬ 
an  not  having  a  becoming  hat.  There 
is  practically  every  shape  of  hat  worn 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  high  crown 


A  Few  Spki.no  Hats. 

wilh  the  wide  brim.  You  see  high,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  medium  high  crowns 
with  narrow  brims,  and  wide  brims  with 
low  crowns.  There  are  all  kinds  of  sail¬ 
or  shapes,  turbans  with  and  without 
brims,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  shapes 
suited  to  all  kinds  of  faces  with  the  one 
exception  noted  above. 

For  the  woman  who  has  to  be  econom¬ 
ical  in  her  dressing  undoubtedly  the  best 
way  for  her  to  do  this  Spring  is  to  fix 
over  finy  old  hat  that  she  may  have  and 
then  later  on,  say  in  June,  get  a  new 
hat  if  she  so  desires.  The  ways  of  fixing 
over  a  hat,  either  for  the  small  child  or 
the  grown  woman  are  many  this  year. 

First,  if  you  have  a  shape  that  is  be¬ 
coming,  and  is  perfectly  good  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  being  faded,  or  if  it  was  a 
white  one,  that  has  become  yellow  from 
the  sun,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
get  a  bottle  of  liquid  hat  dye  (25  cents) 
and  just  brush  the  hat  over  with  it  (a 
brush  comes  with  the  bottle  for  the  pur¬ 
pose)  and  let  dry,  which  only  takes  10 
or  15  minutes,  and  you  have  what  looks 
like  a  perfectly  new  hat.  This  hat  col¬ 
oring  comes  in  jet  black  (with  a  gloss;, 
dull  black,  cardinal  red,  navy  blue, 
brown,  violet,  sage  green,  burnt  straw, 
cadet  blue  and  natural.  This  latter  is 
transparent  and  simply  freshens  the  sur¬ 
face  without  changing  the  color  of  the 
hat.  When  mixed  with  the  other  colors 
it  makes  them  lighter  in  shade. 

But  supposing  the  only  hat  you  have 
is  a  large  one  with  high  crown  and  broad 
brim,  and  you  want  a  small  hat  made  from 
it,  to  take  the  crown  first,  there  are  three 
ways  of  fixing  this:  Better  cut  or  rip 
the  braid  (straw)  from  the  top  until 
the  crown  is  the  desired  height,  and  then 
fill  in  the  top  of  the  crown  with  silk  or 


satin,  which  is  generally  put  in  from  the 
inside.  It  is  fixed  in  this  way.  You  cut 
a  piece  of  tarleton  a  little  larger  than 
your  opening,  but  of  the  same  shape,  then 
sew  your  silk  or  satin  to  the  tarleton,  cut¬ 
ting  it  to  match,  and  gather  around  the 
edge  and  sew  to  the  straw  sides  of  the 
crown.  Or  the  whole  crown  can  be  made 
of  the  silk  or  satin,  making  the  top  as 
above  stated  and  covering  the  sides  of 


the  crown  with  the  material  also,  either 
in  folds  or  plain  but  when  the  latter 
method  is  used  there  is  generally  a  corded 
effect  used  at  the  seam  where  the  top 
is  joined  to  the  side. 

Brims  can  be  cut  to  the  desired  width 
and  then  bound  on  the  edge  with  materi¬ 
al  matching  crown  ;  or  either  the  lower 
or  upper  part  of  the  brim  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  silk  or  satin  matching  that 
used  on  the  other  part  of  the  hat.  Some¬ 
times  the  under  part  of  the  brim  is  faced 
with  velvet,  silk  or  satin  to  match  the 
ribbon  or  flowers  used  on  the  hat.  In 
all  cases  tarleton  is  first  used  to  cover 
the  straw. 

Now  as  to  trimming.  That  is  scant 
and  you  might  say  “set”  this  year.  That 
is  where  flowers  are  used  as  tri mining 
(this  includes  fruit)  they  are  generally 
put  on  in  wreaths,  or  little  bunches  set 
just  so  far  apart,  or  else  a  small  bunch 
of  three  roses,  or  even  one  large  rose  is 
used. 

Ribbon  is  being  used  very  extensively, 
also  ribbon  velvet.  Grosgrain  ribbon  in 
particular  in  narrow  widths  is  used  as 
a  band  around  the  crown  of  hats  ending 
generally  in  a  tiny  bow  with  the  two 
ends  hanging  down  over  the  brim  of  the 
hat.  Some  of  the  liittle  girls’  hats  in 
different  quaint  shapes  (mostly  quite 
high  crowns  with  narrow  brims)  are 
simply  trimmed  with  a  band  of  214-inch 
ribbon  with  a  bow  in  the  back  and  long 
ends  or  streamers  hanging  down  to  the 


A  Sensible  Dress. 


waist.  The  ribbon  is  usually  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  color,  and  if  of  a  plain  color 
there  is  often  a  rose  or  a  tiny  bunch  of 
tiny  flowers  (the  whole  bunch  is  often 
not  bigger  than  a  silver  dollar)  put  right 
in  the  front  or  at  the  side  of  the  hat. 

All  kinds  of  ribbons  are  being  used ; 
ombr6 — which  is  a  ribbon  shading  from  a 
light  to  a  dark  color,  striped  and  bro¬ 
caded  ribbon,  velvet  ribbons,  plain  and 
satin  striped  and  moires.  There  will 
probably  be  more  ribbon  used  in  the 
wider  widths  for  bows,  ribbon  wings,  etc. 
as  the  Spring  advances,  as  flowers  have 
been  used  so  much  this  Winter.  Ribbon 
makes  a  very  serviceable  as  well  as  pretty 
trimming  when  it  is  properly  wired  so 
as  to  keep  its  perky,  trim  appearance, 
for  never  should  it  look  floppy.  Ribbon 
wire  comes  in  black  and  white  for  three 
cents  a  yard,  and  is  easily  sewed  on  and 
easily  bent.. 

A  very  pretty  straw  hat  that  I  saw 
the  other  day  had  a  small,  what  you 
might  call  elongated  beehive  crown,  and 
narrow  brim  in  sage  green.  Around  the 
crown  was  a  darker  green  taffeta  ribbon 
ruche  held  in  place  at  the  middle  by  an 
inch  wide  white  satin  ribbon  with  a 
black  cord  on  each  edge,  this  ribbon 
ending  at  the  back  in  the  usual  small 
bow  with  the  ends  hanging  over  the  brim. 
Directly  in  the  middle  of  the  front  on 
the  white  ribbon  was  placed  a  small 
bunch  consisting  of  one  spray  each  of 
gooseberries,  red  currants  and  huckle¬ 
berries  in  their  natural  colors  and  just  a 
sprig  of  foliage.  This  was  worn  slightly 
tilted  at  one  side  and  you  don’t  know 
how  jaunty  and  pretty  it  looked.  Wings 
of  different  kinds  are  also  used  quite  a 
little,  but  are  generally  used  alone  with¬ 
out  anything  else. 

MRS.  BELLE  BEARDSLEY. 


A  Sensible  Dress. 

The  dress  in  the  picture  is  made  of 
black  broadcloth,  with  black  velvet  vest, 
buttons  and  pleating  around  the  waist  as 
a  finish.  (This  is  a  very  desirable  finish 
for  a  stout  person,  though  equally  pretty 
for  a  slender  figure.)  The  yolk  is  of 
gold  lace  and  the  sleeves  ’  ack  lace  over 
white  net.  The  cuffs  are  also  of  the  lace 
with  a  cording  of  black  velvet.  There 
is  a  pink  velvet  rose  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder. 

The  skirt  is  a  four-piece  circular  with 
a  yoke  and  a  lapped  seam  down  the  front. 
In  the  front  view  the  skirt  does  not  look 
as  if  it  rippled  as  much  as  in  the  back, 
but  this  was  because  the  model  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  uneven  ground  for  one  thing;  and 
another  was  that  just  as  the  picture  was 
taken  a  gust  of  wind  came  and  blew  the 
folds  towards  the  back.  Small  gilt  buttons 
are  used  on  the  vest.  This  is  a  very  good  ! 
model  to  use  in  making  over  an  old  dress, 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt,  sleeves  and 
yoke  could  be  of  one  material  and  the 
yoke  and  bodice  of  another.  In  that  case 
it  would  look  pretty  to  have  the  lower 
skirt  and  yoke  joined  with  a  cord. 

You  do  not  need  to  have  a  separate 
yoke  pattern  for  a  skirt  of  this  kind,  but 
simply  make  one  for  yourself  by  measur¬ 
ing  down  on  your  regular  skirt  pattern 
the  number  of  inches  you  wish  your  yoke 
to  be,  allowing  about  two  inches  for  seam. 
Then  pin  another  piece  of  paper  to  your 
pattern  and  cut  out  the  same  as  the  pat¬ 
tern  except  at  the  bottom,  where  you 
simply  run  your  tracer  through  the  pencil 
marks  (which  show  the  depth  of  yoke 
desired)  and  then  cut  the  paper  through 
the  tracing.  You  will  notice  that  the  | 
yoke  is  not  tight  to  the  figure  at  the  lower 
part,  but  ripples  the  same  as  a  skirt 
would  do  that  was  made  without  auy- 
yoke.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  Spring’s  style  as  against  the  per¬ 
fectly  tight  yokes  worn  before. 
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For  This  Hew 
Spring  Style 

Boudoir 

CAP 

AX45.  This 
beaut!  ful 
New  Spring 
Style  Boudoir  Cap 
!s  made  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  soft  finish  fancy 
figured  lawn  in  light 
colors.  Made  full  head 
-  size  with  wide  turn  back, 
trimmed  with  scalloped  edge 
heavily  embroidered.  Adjust¬ 
able  elastic  band  in  the  back. 
This  Is  a  special  value  and  a  new 
design  for  Spring  and  Summer  wear..  Send  us  your  order  to¬ 
day  for  one  of  these  charming  Boudoir  Capa.  You  are  certain 
to  be  more  than  pleased  with  this  bargain.  Our  special  price 
only  10c,  postage  1c  extra— 11c  In  all. 

Be  sure  to  write  today  for  FREE  copy  of  Kreagevs  Katslog 
containing  over  3,000  bargains  in  useful  and  practical  5  and 
lOc  merchandise.  We  guarantee  to  please  you  or  return 
your  money.  All  orders  shipped  premptty. 

fliir  RpfpM»nppq*  ^ny  Blnl<  I"  the  World 
VUI  RCICICIItW.  and  millions  of  customers 

Address:  Office  Box  A  51 

Parcel  Post  5  &  1  Oc  Stores 

S.  S.  KRESGE  COM  PUNY 
1 1 OO- 1 1 08  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago 


$1 
A  j'ft  i 


BEAUTIFY  /ffiiasss 

YOUR  HOME 

Pat  beautiful  new  wall  I 
paper  in  every  room  —  [ 
make  your  home  brighter, 
more  cheerful.  Sendname^ 
on  postal  for  new  book  of  , 

75  actual  samples  and  prices 
from  6c  per  double  roll  up. 

Save  7e  to  30c  a  roll.  New 
patterns  will  delight  you. 

Just  write  your  name  and 
rilrr  I  address  on  a  postal.  See 
P  BCr  ,  how  beautiful  you  canjj 
I  llbk  ■  make  your  home  at  small r 

cost.  Book  tells  how  to 
do  the  work  yourself  easily  and  quickly.  I 
Don't  miss  our  money. saving  prices  and  f 
new  patterns.  Address  postal  now  to  I 


8614  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


Variety  in  Styles. 

VARIETY  is  surely  the  watchword  in 
the  fashion  world  of  to-day,  both  as 
regards  materials  and  as  styles  of  gar¬ 
ments.  Provided  you  have  a  skirt  which 
is  full  at  the  bottom,  flaring  at  the  sides 
and  almost  straight  front  and  back  you 
can  have  your  dress  made  in  any  fashion 
you  choose.  Most  of  the  dresses  still 
continue  to  open  down  the  front,  which 
is  a  very  sensible  custom,  for  then  you 
don’t  have  to  have  anybody  hook  or  but¬ 
ton  it  up  for  you.  But  there  are  a  few 
models  which  have  high  collars  that  but¬ 
ton  up  the  back,  for  certainly  the  collars 
which  are  high  all  around  will  fit 
much  better  when  opened  in  the  back 
rather  than  at  the  front.  However,  the 
most  sensible  and  attractive  collars,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  are  the  ones  that 
are  high  in  the  back  and  open  to  the 
base  of  the  neck  in  front.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  a  great  many  other  women  who 
think  so,  and  during  warm  weather  you 
will  probably  see  more  of  them  that  way 
than  any  other. 

While  a  great  many  of  the  sleeves  both 
in  coats  and  dresses  are  long,  the  bell 
sleeve  has  made  its  appearance,  or  rather 
I  suppose  I  should  say  emphasized  its  re¬ 
appearance,  by  being  on  most  of  the  new 
models.  I  think  it  is  particularly  pretty 
on  the  coats,  especially  if  there  happens 
to  be  a  lace  frill  on  the  sleeve  of  the  waist 
worn  under  the  coat.  Another  feature  of 
this  Spring’s  fashions  is  pockets — pockets 
on  almost  everything  and  everywhere. 
They  are  of  the  patch  variety  with  an 
envelope  flap  and  button.  Buttons  also 


Save  s5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year’s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomesall  pol- 
•shed,  ready  to  sot  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 
you  aren't  satisfied  we  refund  your  uiontv. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bie  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  feat  urea  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  furl-savers  and  splendid  Bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  f>3  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


WEAR 

OVERLAND 


Irlicfio  flocicrne— Planting  Plans;  Selected  Trees. 
ArilhTIC  UBSIgn&  Shrul.s  and  Spray  Necessities, 

Write,  C.  A,  Jackson,  Landscape  Specialist,  Unadilla,  N.Y- 

ALUMINUM  SHOES 

fcs/hni  Money  and  Proven  t  Sickness 
oL  j.  _  a'  Water-proof,  Rust-proof, 
/0/€Gf‘  Rot-proof.  Warm  in  winter, cool 
in  summer.  Weigh  t  abou  t  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  o  {leath¬ 
er,  rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
i  nsole.  Comfortableto  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  all  worki  n  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  booklet  which  shows 
styles ,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  posta  1  brings  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  43  Racine,  Wis. 


Handy 

Binder 


TEST  the  tiling  for  pre- 
"  serving  tiles  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y.  City. 


union  carbide 


Insurance  records  show  this — 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  city 
gas,  kerosene  and  gasoline 

caused  over  100,000  fires  in  six  months. 


While  the  misuse  and 


I  in  gray  drums  |  abuse  of  acetylene  caused  but  four  fires  during  the  same  period. 
I  with  blue  bands!  And  there  areovera  quarter  of  a  million  Country-Home- Acety¬ 
lene-Plants  in  use.  A  mighty  fine  showing  for  acetylene. 


A  hundred  feet  of  acetylene  makes  more  light  than  a  thousand  feet  of  city  gas.  For  this  reason  acetylene 
light  burners  have  small  openings  —  so  small  that  not  enough  gas  could  escape  from  an  open  burner  —  in  a 
whole  day  —  to  do  any  harm  whatever. 

Also,  acetylene  gas  is  not  poisonous  to  breathe  —  you  would  suffer  no  harm  in  sleeping  under  an  open 
unlighted  burner.  Also,  acetylene  burns  with  no  odor  whatever  —  but  acetylene  from  an  unlighted  burner 
bas  a  strong  pungent  odor  which  immediately  attracts  attention. 

Also,  acetylene  lights  are  permanently  fastened  to  walls  and  ceilings  —  they  cannot  be  tipped  over. 

Also,  the  acetylene  producing  stone,  Union  Carbide,  won’t  burn  and  can’t  explode. 

For  these  reasons  insurance  authorities  have  pronounced  acetylene  safer  than  illuminants  it  is  displacing. 


Our  advertising  literature  tells  all  abont  the  best  way  to  make  acetylene  for  eonntry 
home  use,  and  how  it  is  used  extensively  for  cookiug  as  well  as  lighting.  Just  address— 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.  6 


42nd  St.  Building, 
NEW  YORK,  or 
Peoples  Gas  Bldii, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1015. 
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are  used  a  great  deal  for  trimming,  cloth 
covered,  metal  and  different  kind  of  bone, 
pearl,  etc.  All  the  coats,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  boleros,  have  bolts  of  some 
kind,  either  just  in  the  back,  or  the  front 
or  all  the  way  around.  These  are  of  the 
cloth  like  the  coat  or  of  leather,  prefer¬ 
ably  suede.  The  collars  and  cuffs  are 
also  of  suede  sometimes. 

As  to  materials,  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  variety  of  designs  as  well  as 
mixtures,  dotted  fabrics  in  silks  and  cot¬ 
tons  having  appeared  since  our  last  writ¬ 
ings.  Faille  and  faille  taffeta  are  two  of 
the  most  popular  silks.  Ribbons  are  being 
used  extensively  for  trimmings  and  sashes 
on  drosses  as  well  as  on  hats.  They  are 
particularly  pretty  when  used  on  nets 
and  laces,  being  put  on  plain,  or  some¬ 
times  if  the  ribbon  is  narrow  shirred  and 
put  on  in  rows  or  scallops.  One  white 
net  dress  I  saw  recently  had  three  rows 
.if  two- inch  pink  taffeta  ribbon  on  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  and  two  rows  of 


show  room  record.  Out  of  all  these  birds, 
Golden  Lass  stood  at  the  head  as  a  high 
class  Rhode  Island  Red.  Her  score  was 
90%,  and  the  picture  shows  her  beautiful 
shape  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  her  plumage.  It  certainly  means 
something  to  have  the  highest  scoring  bird 
at  this  great  hen  contest  come  right  off 
a  New  York  State  farm,  where  the  owner 
honestly  says  that  she  had  no  idea  that 
she  owned  any  such  bird.  We  are  greatly 
pleased  to  have  one  of  our  “Favorite 
liens”  distinguished  in  this  way,  for  it 
means  something  to  lead  the  fashion  in 
a  class  of  this  sort.  Here  is  a  farm-bred 
hen,  unknown  to  fame,  showing  the  best 
of  the  country  how  to  dress  and  how  to 
appear  in  public.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews, 
who  owns  Golden  Lass,  tells  us  this  little 
story  of  how  her  flock  was  produced.  It 
is  not  only  an  interesting  story  but  in¬ 
spiring  as  well,  for  it  shows  other  farm 
women  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of 
producing  fine  poultry,  if  they  will  exer¬ 


Goi.oen  Lass,  one  of 

tlnee-inch  ribbon  on  the  bottom  of  the 
short  tunic. 

Speaking  of  net.  a  good  way  to  utilize 
an  old  silk  dress  with  a  narrow  skirt  is 
to  use  the  silk  for  the  foundation  and 
make  an  overdress  of  net  or  a  soft  lace, 
or  chiffon  cloth.  Of  these  three  the  chif¬ 
fon  cloth  will  be  the  most  serviceable,  as 
it  does  not  catch  on  things.  However, 
the  nets  are  very  fashionable  and  pretty. 
They  are  made  with  a  very  full  skirt 
gathered  at  the  top,  and  are  pretty  and 
dressy  with  the  color  showing  through. 
One  very  pretty  imported  model  which  i 
recently  saw  downtown  was  made  of  white 
foulard  figured  in  quite  a  large  black 
flower  (about  like  a  pansy)  with  black 
chiffon  cloth  over  it.  There  was  a  black 
satin  girdle  and  a  collar  and  yoke  of 
white  lace,  and  it  was  certainly  very 
smart  looking  indeed.  Another  pretty 
model  was  of  black  Chantilly  lace  over 
a  bright  deep  blue.  Still  another  was  of 
a  very  fine-meshed  black  net  over  a  sage 
green,  and  another  of  coarse  black  net 
over  heliotrope  satin. 

Skirts  are  being  worn  shorter  than 
ever,  being  six  and  sometimes  eight  inches 
from  the  ground.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  is  no  kind  of  a  style  for  short, 
stout  women,  or  tall  stout  women,  either, 
for  that  matter,  to  adopt.  However,  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  ground  is  a  sen¬ 
sible  length  for  a  country  woman,  particu¬ 
larly,  as  she  will  not  get  them  wet  from 
the  dew,  etc. 

MRS.  BELLE  REARDSLEY. 


A  Well  Dressed  Hen. 

E  see  no  reason  why  a  well-dressed 
hen  should  not  have  an  opportunity 
"f  showing  off  her  clothing  if  she  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  latest  style,  and  show  other  hens 
of  her  breed  and  class  the  proper  thing, 
and  so  we  put  on  this  page  a  picture  of 
Golden  Lass,  one  of  the  “Favorite  liens” 
at  the  egg-laying  conest.  There  are  190 
•  teds  at  the  contest,  or  really  20S  if  we 
include  the  substitute  birds.  They  were 
all  scored  by  Judge  W.  II.  Card,  the 
object  being  to  see  how  the  laying  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  hens  will  compare  with  their 


tiie  Favorite  Hens. 

cise  care  and  judgment  and  love  the 
work : 

About  eight  years  ago,  we  started  in 
with  a  few  scrub  hens,  all  kinds;  then 
we  decided  we  would  keep  just  one  breed, 
so  we  choose  Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  at 
that  time  we  had  never  seen  a  R.  I.  Red. 
We  purchased  four  sittings,  from  a  so- 
called  flock  of  Reds  and  raised  37  chick¬ 
ens,  of  various  shapes  and  colors.  We 
kept  over  17  pullets,  and  were  surprised 
at.  the  number  of  eggs  they  laid,  com¬ 
mencing  early  and  laying  late.  The  next 
Spring  we  purchased  a  fairly  good  cock- 
oral  from  home  town  breeder,  and  we 
raised  good  har<|v  chickens  of  more  uni¬ 
form  color.  The  next  season  we  decided 
to  send  away  for  new  blood,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  cockerel  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  we  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  still 
had  good  layers,  with  better  type  and 
color.  That  Fall  we  entered  two  hens 
at  our  country  fair,  and  received  first  and 
second  premiums. 

In  1913,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
we  visited  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  poultry  exhibits.  Of  course  the  Reds 
held  our  interest  the  most.  While  there 
we  met  a  well-known  breeder  and  after- 
ward  purchased  a  cockerel  from  him. 
This  cock  was  mated  with  10  of  our  best¬ 
shaped,  and  colored  pullets,  and  “Golden 
Lass,”  was  hatched  from  this  mating. 
Aside  from  showing  a  few  birds  at  our 
county  faii%  we  never  thought  we  had 
birds  good  enough  to  enter  any  poultry 
show,  but  take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in 
our  flock,  and  they  are  all  pets.  I  have 
been  more  than  disappointed  in  “Golden 
Lass,”  for  she  made  such  a  late  start  lay¬ 
ing,  but  feel  she  will  do  well  since  she 
has  started.  She  comes  from  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  strain;  pullets  of  the  same  hatch 
started  to  lay  six  weeks  before  she  did. 

MRS.  E.  P.  ANDREWS. 


Tenants  by  the  Entirety. 

WE  own  a  farm.  Husband  wants  to 
give  me  a  joint  deed  with  him.  If 
he  died  would  I  be  sole  owner  of 
farm,  if  he  did  not  make  a  will,  and 
would  he  be  owner  if  I  died  with  a  will? 
We  have  several  children.  They  will 
have  our  property  at  our  death. 

New  York.  miss.  j.  e.  g. 

Your  husband  should  first  deed  the 
property  to  some  third  person  and  then 
have  this  person  deed  it  back  to  your 
husband  and  yourself  “as  tenants- by  the 
entirety.”  You  would  each  then  have 
full  title  to  the  property,  and  on  the 
death  of  either  with  or  without  a  will 
the  other  would  be  the  sole  owner  with¬ 
out  any  further  proceedings. 


Rights  of  Wife  on  Execution  Against 
Property. 

A  lives  in  Nebraska.  He  married  hi* 
second  wife  about  seven  years  ago.  He 
has  quite  a  lot  of  property  in  town,  that 
is,  houses  and  lots.  These  he  deeded  to 
his  children  by  his  former  wife  (there 
are  no  children  by  this  marriage)  except 
the  house  he  lives  in  and  a  two-story 
building  that  was  used  for  a  hotel  but  at 
present  is  used  for  a  store,  I  think.  These 
two  he  saved  for  his  second  wife.  About 
four  years  ago  the  hotel  was  vacant  and 
being  repaired.  A  feeble-minded  man  of 
perhaps  45  or  50  yeai’S  of  age  was  room¬ 
ing  there  as  watchman,  not  paying  any 
rent.  He  came  in  one  night  and  fell 
down  through  a  new  stair  door  that  was 
not  finished,  and  he  was  badly  hurt  and 
has  to  walk  with  two  crutches.  He  sued 
A  and  beat  him  last  year.  Now  they  in¬ 
tend  to  sell  the  house  A  lives  in  and  pay 
the  claim  they  say.  A’s  wife  must  sign 
the  paper  before  they  can  sell,  but  she 
doesn’t  want  to  do  that,  for  she  thinks 
that  will  be  giving  away  her  rights  in  the 
property.  Can  she  hold  anything  in  case 
they  sell,  or  how  is  it  in  that  State? 

The  only  way  that  A’s  house  could  be 
sold  would  be  under  a  judgment  in  the 
action  brought  by  the  watchman  against 
him,  and  it  wTould  appear  that  the  only 
reason  they  can  ask  A’s  wife  to  sign  any 
papers  would  be  to  release  her  dower 
right.  In  Nebraska  the  dower  right  ha* 
been  abolished,  and  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  can  ask  A’s  wife  to 
sign  any  papers,  and  without  knowing 
more,  the  best  advice  would  be  not  to  sign 
any.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  likely  that  | 
they  are  selling  the  house  in  which  A 
lives  under  an  execution  on  the  judgment, 
for  in  Nebraska  there  is  exemption  from 
judicial  sale  (whether  owned  by  the  hus¬ 
band  or  wife)  of  a  homestead  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  value  $2,000  consisting  of  dwelling 
house  in  which  the  claimant  resides  and 
its  appurtenances  and  the  land  on  which 
the  house  is  situated  not  exceeding  1G0 
acres,  if  it  is  in  the  country,  or  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  adjoining  lots  if  it  is  in  the 
city  or  village.  In  case  the  property  can 
be  sold,  A’s  wife  can  hold  nothing  back 
for  the  reason,  as  above  stated,  the  dower 
right  has  been  abolished  in  Nebraska. 
It  certainly  would  be  best  for  A’s  wife 
not  to  sign  any  papers  until  she  knows 
exactly  what  she  is  signing.  This  holds 
good  in  all  cases. 


Inheritance  Taxes  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  woman  in  Pennsylvania,  who  has  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  and  has  one 
child,  at  her  death  in  a  will  gives  to  her 
child  part  of  her  estate,  and  the  balance 
to  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Can  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  take  anything  out 
of  the  part  that  was  given  to  her  broth- 
ei’s  and  sisters?  If  so,  how  much. 

Pennsylvania.  T.  s.  a. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  way  of 
inheritance  tax,  will  take  5  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  share  which  goes  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  provided  the  estate 
is  of  the  value  of  more  than  $250.  The 
share  to  the  daughter  is  not  taxed. 


An  old  log  cabin  in  1891,  with  a  capital 
of  $10;  a  cottage  in  1895;  a  modern  home 
and  a  40  acre  farm,  clear  of  debt,  well 
stocked,  insured  for  $8000,  yielding  $1500  a 
year  above  all  expenses  in  1914. 

That’s  enterprise  and  substantial  progress. 
Mr.  Greengo  is  a  practical  believer  in 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil.  Besides  preserving 
and  beautifying,  good  paint,  he  thinks, 
shows  a  wholesome  state  of  mind. 

We  will  send  you  material  and  directions  for 
a  simple  paint  test  together  with  booklet  of 
suggestions  and  color  schemes  for  this  long- 
wearing  paint.  Simply  ask  our  nearest  office 
for  Painting  Aids  No.  292. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

I 

New  York  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Cleveland 

Boston  St.  Louis 

VjS* 

m- 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Oo. 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co. 

i  If 

Pittsburgh) 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

DR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


— It  is  penetrat- 
■  UP  ing, soothing  ami 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
Al|£  Sores,  Bruises, or 
1 11“  "Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
IJ  him  a  m  Corns  and 
rill fUall  Bun  ions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
no  equal  as 
DQ II  Jr  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
a  p  plication  with 
perfect  safety. 


-  A 

Perfectly 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  S0RENESS--STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $  1 .50  p«r  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  | 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the;  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Your  Doctor  Will  Tell  You 
the  Need  of  Sanitary  Walls 

He  will  approve  of  the  use  of  Lu-Co-Flat 
instead  of  wall  paper — not  only  in  sleeping  rooms, 
but  in  every  room. 

And  so  will  you,  because  Lu-Co-  Flat  gives  the  wall  a  soft, 
velvety,  rich  tone,  restful  to  the  eyes — and  lasts  for  years, 

is  sanitary  and  hygienic.  Dries  uniformly.  Is  un¬ 
affected  by  steam,  moisture  or  smoke. 

Try  Lu-Co- Flat  on  your  walls  instead  of  wall 
paper  or  calcimine.  You  can  wash  them  with  soap  and 
water  without  in  jury— and  they  will  look  like  new  again, 
rppp  Handsomely  illustrated  book,  “Modern 
1  and  Artistic  Interiors,”  giving  many  val¬ 

uable  suggestions  in  home  decoration  —  also 
latest  bulletin,  “Save  Money  on  Paint 
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::  Growing  Pigeons  For  Profit  :: 


A  Work  For  Women 
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Starting  In  Business. — There  are 
thousands  of  persons,  especially  girls  and 
women,  who  are  anxiously  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  without 
leaving  home.  If  you  live  on  a  farm 
there  will  likely  be  but  little  work  or  ex¬ 
pense  in  fitting  up  a  loft  for  pigeon  breed¬ 
ing;  even  if  you  live  in  town  and  have 
but  a  small  building  that  you  could  use 
for  this  purpose  you  can  make  quite  a 
creditable  beginning  in  this  industry. 
There  are  about  300  breeds  of  pigeons, 
many  of  them  being  fancy  birds  kept  only 
for  show  purposes.  None  of  these  fancy 
types  will  be  considered  in  this  article, 
which  will  deal  exclusively  with  Antwerp 
Homers,  the  most  popular  breed  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  squab  production 

Procuring  Stock. — If  you  decide  that 
it  shall  be  pigeons,  first  of  all  find  some 
reliable  breeder,  get  his  catalogue,  ask 
him  questions  and  study  the  subject  from 
every  point,  until  you  feel  that  you  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  business.  Then 
send  for  your  birds.  Be  moderate 
in  your  beginning  and  watch  the  finan¬ 
cial  side  of  your  venture  as  faithfully  as 
the  man  who  has  his  thousands  invested 
in  some  mercantile  enterprise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  but  few  readers  of  this 
page  have  been  in  a  pigeon  loft,  and  to 
them  the  whole  thing  is  Greek.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  industry  will  come  to 
them  its  a  revelation.  On  looking  around 
the  premises  they  will  most  probably  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  have  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  start  with  pigeons.  This  may 
be  only  a  shed  or  barn  loft  that  with  the 
necessary  equipment,  costing  only  a  few 
dollars  and  a  few  days’  time,  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  most  costly 
production  of  the  carpenter’s  art.  You 
must  look  out  for  results  first  and  style 
afterward. 

Mated  Birds. — Now  start  right  by 
getting  only  mated  pairs.  If  you  buy  in¬ 
discriminately  you  may  get  pairs  that  will 
never  mate.  You  might  get  a  dozen  pig¬ 
eons — six  pairs — and  have  more  males 
than  females,  or  vice  versa.  Pigeons  are 
peculiar  in  their  mating  habits — each 
male  mates  with  hut  one  female,  and  this 
is  for  life  unless  they  are  separated  by 
causes  which  they  cannot  control. 

Feeding. — As  these  birds  are  never  lib¬ 
erated  it  is  plain  that  they  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  fed.  You  may  not  be  able  to  formu¬ 
late  a  balanced  ration,  but  you  will  get 
the  best  results  obtainable  if  you  follow 
these  directions:  For  the  main  food  use 
coarse  cracked  corn  and  red  wheat  in 
equal  mixture.  It  is  best  to  have  this 
grain  placed  in  an  automatic  feeder,  or 
protected  in  some  way.  so  it  will  not  be 
fouled  by  the  birds.  At  all  times  have  Can¬ 
ada  peas,  Kaffir  coin.  German  millet  and 
a  sprinkling  of  hempseed  within  their 
reach.  Besides  this  there  must  be  plenty 
of  grit,  ashes,  charcoal,  salt  and  oyster- 
shells  where  they  can  obtain  it  at  will. 
A  large  shallow  pan  for  bathing,  and  a 
drinking  fountain  will  be  necessary. 

Nests. — There  must  be  two  nests  for 
every  working  pair  of  pigeons,  for  this 
reason,  the  mother  bird  often  begins  lay¬ 
ing  again  before  the  last  pair  of  squabs 
is  out  of  the  nest.  In  this  case  she  turns 
the  squabs  over  to  the  father  bird,  who 
furnishes  them  with  food  till  they  can  fly 
and  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the 
meantime  the  mother  bird  is  occupying 
the  other  nest,  and  probably  has  hatched 
another  pair  of  squabs  before  the  first 
ones  are  fully  fledged.  The  nests  are 
made  by  putting  tiers  of  shelves  across 
tin*  sides  of  the  loft,  or  squab  house,  and 
dividing  these  shelves  into  one  foot  spaces. 
Most  pigeon  breeders  advocate  the  use  of 
the  nest  bowl,  a  wooden  or  fiber  bowl  to 
be  placed  in  each  “pigeon-hole”  of  the 
shelving.  The  probability  is  that  these 
howls  are  useful  only  in  adding  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  account,  though  it  may  be  they  are 
considered  a  convenience  by  those  who 
use  them.  If  you  should  choose  to  do 
without  the  nest  howl  be  sure  to  keep 
plenty  of  straw,  cut  grass  and  tobacco 
stems  in  the  loft  from  which  they  can 
obtain  nest  material. 

Other  Requirements. — Another  thing 
they  must  have  is  a  flying  pen.  This  is 


constructed  of  a  strong  framework  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire  netting,  connected  with 
the  loft  so  the  pigeons  can  spend  as  much 
time  as  they  like  out  in  the  open.  Pro¬ 
vide  one  bath  pan  for  every  dozen  pairs 
of  birds.  This  pan  should  be  about  four 
inches  deep  and  20  inches  in  diameter. 
Keep  it  in  the  flying  pen  in  the  Summer 
and  change  the  water  three  times  a  day. 
If  you  art*  not  an  early  riser  manage 
this  way :  About  sunset  when  the  birds 


have  gone  to  roost  fill  the  pan  with  fresh 
water,  so  it  will  be  ready  for  their  sun¬ 
rise  bath  the  next  morning.  In  the  Win¬ 
ter  let  them  bathe  once  a  week  in  the 
loft,  removing  the  pan  after  all  the  birds 
have  bathed.  One  necessary  precaution 
is  a  lock  and  key.  otherwise  you  may 
wake  up  some  fine  morning  to  find  your 
birds  have  flown  (?).  You  will  have  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  cats  that  they  do  not 
get  in  the  loft,  and  if  you  think  there 
is  a  rat  about  the  place  never  rest  till 
you  have  him  trapped.  Man  is  not  the 
only  squab-eating  animal. 

Marketing. — Now  as  to  prices:  At 
this  writing,  January  30,  New  York 
quotations  run  as  follows:  Prime  white 
squabs.  10  pounds  to  the  dozen,  $4.75;  0 
pounds,  $4.25;  eight  pounds.  $4.00;  sev¬ 
en  pounds.  $3.75 :  six  pounds,  $3.50. 
This  is  what  tin*  commission  men  pay, 
but  you  inquire  at  tin1  first-class  hotels, 
clubs,  homes  of  the  rich  and  you  will 
find  that  these  middlemen  sell  at  a  profit 
of  1000 fc  per  dozen.  What  does  that  sug¬ 
gest  to  you?  Sell  direct  to  the  consumer, 
of  course.  At  this  same  date  squabs  are 
selling  to  (lie  consumer  in  Indianapolis 
at  75  cents  apiece,  and  in  some  other 
cities  as  high  as  $12  per  dozen  for  prime 
stock  sold  to  the  consumer.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  generally  sufficient  but  I  wish 
to  produce  a  few  more  figures  to  set  my 
readers  to  thinking  a  little  further.  You 
can  work  up  a  squab  market  in  your 
home  town  and  near-by  shipping  points 
and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and  make 
a  fine  profit,  or  you  can  keep  the  squabs 
and  establish  a  market  for  breeders  at 
$2  to  $3  per  pair.  Here  is  where  the 


great  possibilities  of  the  business  appear. 
If  you  are  resourceful  and  enterprising, 
with  an  outfit  of  well-bred  Homers  you 
can  supply  breeders  to  your  home  mar¬ 
ket,  sell  to  your  neighbors  and  near  rail¬ 
road  points,  expanding  your  trade  in  an 
ever  widening  circle  as  the  increase  of 
your  stock  will  justify.  Indeed,  there 
need  be  no  limit  but  space  and  energy  to 
the  development  of  your  market. 

Expenses. — It  costs  on  an  average 
about  GO  cents  a  year  to  feed  a  working 
pair  of  pigeons.  One  conservative  and 
reliable  breeder  gives  this  ratio  of  esti¬ 
mates:  It  will  cost  $10  a  week  to  feed 
1000  pairs  of  pigeons,  and  they  ought  to 
produce  10  dozen  squabs  a  week,  which 
would  average  $4  a  dozen,  sold  in  mar¬ 
ket.  making  $40  per  week.  Deducting  the 
$10  expense  leaves  a  weekly  income  of 


$30  or  $1,560  a  year,  which  would  be 
double  that  amount  if  you  had  a  select 
family  trade  and  got  the  benefit  of  the 
prices  they  pay.  It  seems  incredible,  hut 
seeing  is  believing. 

Keeping  Itp  Stock. — Following  is  the 
plan  most  successful  breeders  pursue  to 
keep  up  their  stock :  When  the  young 
are  about  two  weeks  old  they  are  banded 
with  seamless  metal  bands  and  records 
made  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  At 
six  weeks  of  age  if  they  are  desirable  look¬ 
ing  in  every  way  they  are  removed  to  the 
mating  pen.  This  pen  contains  all  the 
unmated  birds,  both  young  and  old.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  trap-nests  are  used  for  them  to 
build  or  nest  in.  When  a  pair  mate  and 
go  to  building  a  nest  they  are  trapped 
and  examined,  and,  if  not  nest-pairs  and 
seem  good  in  every  way  they  are  renum¬ 
bered,  a  record  made  of  the  pair  and  they 
are  put  in  the  proving  pen.  While  in  this 
pen  they  are  watched  closely.  After  they 
raise  several  pairs  of  young,  if  they  prove 
to  be  first-class  breeders  and  produce  a 
number  one  squab — that  is  a  squab 
which  will  weigh  not  less  than  12  ounces, 
and  show  up  with  a  nice  white  skin — 
they  are  again  trapped,  renumbered,  a 
careful  record  made  of  them  and  placed 
in  the  permanent  breeding  loft.  The 
birds  which  do  not  prove  to  be  good 
breeders,  good  feeders  and  produce  first 
class  young  are  disposed  of  to  people  who 
buy  them  for  pets. 

VAi.ufe  Of  Selection. — Just  about 
now  you  will  begin  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  word  “selection.”  You  ought 
to  paint  it  in  letters  a  foot  high  in  your 
pigeon  loft,  and  let  it  be  your  motto  in 
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all  your  working  in  the  enterprise.  Prop¬ 
er  selection  in  mating,  proper  selection 
of  birds  for  your  breeding  loft,  means 
everything  to  you.  By  selecting  those 
birds  that  are  the  most  prolific  breeders 
you  can  increase  your  squab  product  ful¬ 
ly  one-fourtli.  It  is  stated  that  some  of 
the  most  highly  prized  Homers  have  pro¬ 
duced  12  pairs  of  squabs  in  a  year,  and 
the  average  well-bred  and  properly  se¬ 
lected  pair  will  hatch  eight  or  nine  pairs 
of  young  in  a  year. 

Steady  Work. — Don’t  fancy  there  will 
be  nothing  to  do ;  there  will  be  just  so 
much  work  to  be  performed  each  morn¬ 
ing.  For  a  small  flock,  15  minutes  each 
day  will  suffice,  but  on  “cleaning-up" 
days  a  loft  of  a  few  hundred  birds  will 
take  all  day  to  put  things  in  proper  or¬ 
der.  Beside  the  work  there  will  be  about 
so  much  time  to  he  spent  each  day  in 
watching  the  birds  to  see  which  are  com¬ 
ing  up  to  the  standard  and  which  are 
drones. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  best  squabs 
weighed  seven  pounds  to  the  dozen.  At 
that  time  the  poultry  press  in  general 
asserted  that  Homers  able  to  increase 
this  weight  one  pound  per  dozen  did  not 
exist.  Now  the  average  weight  is  10 
pounds  to  the  dozen  from  well-bred,  high- 
class  Homers.  This  gain  of  three  pounds 
to  the  dozen  was  accomplished  in  10 
years’  time,  which  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  advancement  of  any  class 
of  poultry  in  that  space  of  time. 

Pigeon  Breeding. — Is  a  legitimate 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry,  and  just 
as  attractive  premiums  are  offered  at  the 
State  and  county  fairs  as  for  any  other 
kind  of  poultry.  If  the  pigeon  breeder 
has  only  enough  capital  invested  to  grow 
birds  for  his  own  table  it  is  that  much  ad¬ 
ded  to  his  income.  There  is  no  greater 
delicacy  than  pigeon  pie,  and  squabs,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  be  served,  are  still  higher 
in  the  scale  of  delectables.  Thoge  of  us 
who  remember  the  wild  pigeons  can  tan¬ 
talize  the  present  day  epicures  with  a 
dish  that  never  more  can  be  equalled. 
More’s  the  pity,  too.  since  the  only  known 
Passenger  pigeon  died  last  September  in 
captivity.  Undreamed  of  possibilities 
may  have  been  lost  with  their  extermi¬ 
nation.  IDA  M.  JACKSON. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  caution  our  readers  not 
to  plunge  too  heavily  on  squab  growing. 
Mrs.  Jackson’s  article  is  fair,  but  we 
have  seen  the  wrecks  of  dozens  of  squab 
farms  go  floating  down  the  stream.  If 
you  try  it  begin  in  a  small  way  and  study 
carefully  before  you  invest  much  money. 
There  is  no  bonanza  or  get-rich-quick 
scheme  about  it. 


The  School  Teacher’s  Reverie— and 
Orchard. 

The  north  windows  are  wet  outside 
with  tears  from  the  sky,  but  no  weeping 
going  on  inside  I  can  assure  you.  Here 
I  have  a  nice  fire  and  an  attractive  room, 
and  here  I  can  finish  some  work  long  left 
undone,  and  here  I  can  practice  “Cutting 
Tommy’s  Hair”  to  bo  given  at  the  Grange 
Friday  evening — not  forgetting  school 
work  to  be  done.  Yet  as  I  look  out  of 
these  tear-stained  windows  I  see  a  dim 
outline  of  our  old  orchard  and  my  peace 
of  mind  is  disturbed.  What  shall  I  do  with 
it?  It  is  about  38  years  old,  badly  neglect¬ 
ed,  that  is  as  trees  are  now  cared  for. 
With  a  limited  amount  of  money  would  it 
pay  to  give  it  a  scientific  overhauling? 
I  think  there  are  at  least  100  trees. 
Three  years  ago  it  was  plowed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  up  to  July,  no  cover  crop  plowed 
uuder.  The  dry  seasons  we  believe  have 
greatly  affected  it.  There  were  nearly  100 
barrels  in  the  orchard  last  year,  and  we 
received  $22  for  them.  How  much  money 
could  I  afford  to  lay  out  at  that  rate? 

N.  Y.  *  c.  E.  F. 

That  means  22  cents  a  barrel,  which 
is  about  the  limit.  We  doubt  if  there  will 
ever  be  any  more  profit  in  growing  poor 
apples — if  there  ever  was  any.  If  you 
must  hire  all  the  work  of  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing  and  picking  done,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  work  will  pay.  Your  only 
chance  is  to  produce  the  finest  fruit  pos¬ 
sible  and  sell  it  to  advantage,  and  that 
is  hard  unless  you  have  a  large  amount 
of  it  or  are  near  some  fine  market.  It 
will  cost  at  least  $100  to  put  such  trees 
into  shope  and  market  the  fruit.  Tin- 
way  things  look  now  we  doubt  if  a  school 
teacher  in  your  position,  hiring  all  labor, 
could  expect  to  make  much  from  these 
100  trees. 
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Women  Help  Wanted. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a  girl  or 
woman  to  do  housework.  Do  you  know 
whether  there  are  any  emigrant  women 
coming  over  now.  and  will  you  tell  me 
where  to  apply  and  what  to  do  to  get  one 
to  do  housework? 

NATHAN  VAN  NAMEE. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  so  many  of  those 
help  questions  lately  that  it  seems  well  to 
give  the  facts.  Very  few  desirable  immi¬ 
grants  are  now  coming  over  and  it  would 
he  very  difficult  to  induce  a  desirable 
woman  to  go  to  the  country  for  work. 
The  demand  for  such  women  is  very 
great.  As  an  experiment,  we  have  several 
times  printed  the  needs  of  our  readers. 
Calls  for  men  or  boys  will  bring  50  or 
more  responses,  while  similar  urgent  calls 
for  women  bring  at  most  one  or  two.  One 
would  think  that  hundreds  of  capable 
women  would  like  to  obtain  a  home  in 
the  country,  but  most  of  them  seem  to 
be  suspicious,  and  do  not  care  to  go. 
The  Free  Labor  Bureau  mentioned  on 
page  457  might  help.  In  years  past  we 
have  obtained  help  from  these,  but  we 
cannot  give  much  encouragement.  If  any 
women  wanting  such  work  read  this,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  them. 


information  from  those  having  practical 
experience,  especially  in  the  restoration 
of  one  that  has  been  neglected.  Our 
orchard  is  young,  but  did  not  have  the 
right  start.  I  am  so  glad  these  new 
fields  of  work  are  opening  to  the  women 

and  girls.  ethel  tost. 

* 

Why  does  wool  shrink,  and  how  can 
we  wash  woolen  garments  so  they  will 
not?  This  question  is  answered  by  the 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station.  Use 
lukewarm  water  and  a  neutral  soap.  Do 


E  -uHiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiimiiiiiuiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiu  E 

You  get  me  down  as  “Mister.”  That 
would  entitle  me  to  a  vote  and  pockets  in 
my  clothing.  I  belong  to  a  higher  caste 
(?).  I  can  influence  those  who  make 
the  laws,  and  train  the  young  ideas ! 
Well,  I  may  see  things  through  too  rosy 
a  light  but  I  love  to  help  people. 

MRS.  M.  A. 

Next  to  our  local  church  paper  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a  winner  with  me,  and  I  am 
a  railroader  at  that.  More  force  to 
your  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  j.  w.  F. 

Scio,  N.  Y. 

* 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  nor  do  I  live  among 
any  farmers,  but  out  in  the  wild  woods 
.”,0  miles  from  the  post  office,  but  a  train 
passes  here  every  day  and  I  pay  one  of 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Can  eggs  which  have  been  preserved 
in  water  glass,  be  distinguished  from 
fresh  eggs?  If  so,  in  what  way?  How  is 
it  used?  Where  can  I  buy  it? 

j.  c.  s. 

The  water  glass  eggs  have  a  sort  of 
varnished  appearance  or  a  gloss  to  them, 
and  when  the  eggs  are  broken,  the  shell 
crumbles.  It  doesn’t  make  a  clean  cut 
like  a  fresh  unpreserved  egg.  It  will  be 
useless  to  put  eggs  into  water  glass  and 
expect  to  be  able  to  sell  them  for  fresh 
eggs.  We  have  never  recommended  that 
and  will  not  do  so.  We  merely  regard 
the  water  glass  treatment  as  a  very  desir¬ 
able  tiling  for  home  use,  but  for  commer¬ 
cial  eggs,  cold  storage  is  about  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered.  In  preserving 
eggs  in  water  glass,  be  sure  to  use  only 
crocks  or  wooden  receptacles,  and  in 
placing  the  eggs  in  the  water  glass  use 
a  long  wooden  spoon.  Have  the  eggs 
clean,  and  preferably  infertile.  The 
water  should  be  thoroughly  sterilized  by 
boiling  for  at  least  a  half  hour.  When 
ready  dilute  one  pound  of  water  glass  in 
nine  pounds  of  water. 

* 

Having  been  helped  many  times  by 
answers  in  R.  N.-Y.,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  you  know  anything  about  automatic 
feeders  worked  by  alarm  clocks,  I  am 
building  a  barn  for  six  horses,  and 
thought  if  they  could  get  their  hay  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  morning  I  could  have 
longer  to  rest  and  they  more  time  to 
eat.  Can  you  tell  me  how  they  are  con¬ 
structed  and  if  they  are  practical? 

c.  it.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
woman  farmer  who  desires  more  rest,  but 
some  “lord  of  creation”  who  thinks  an 
alarm  clock  may  serve  as  hired  man.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  such  device.  If 
there  is  one  we  would  like  to  know  about 
it,  though  our  own  horses  will  still  get 
their  hay  from  a  pitchfork. 


My  wife  has  become  interested  in  the 
Woman’s  Department  vf  your  good  paper, 
and  has  several  times  remarked,  that  she 
wished  that  the  “Woman’s  Page”  was 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  paper,  so 
she  could  slip  out  the  center  sheet  to 
retain  the  valuable  receipts  and  informa¬ 
tion.  a.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

R*  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  make  up 
the  paper  so  as  to  do  this,  but  for  many 
reasons  which  would  be  understood  by  a 
printer  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  Most 
of  the  pages  are  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  taken  out  without  interfering  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  other  matter. 


I  was  interested  in  the  article  by  Miss 
Susan  Everett.  I  am  so  glad  to  learn 
of  a  girl  who  is  interested  in  the  same 
subject  that  I  am.  I  too  am  working 
with  a  little  orchard  and  want  to  obtain 
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A  Masterly  Woman  Gardener  in  the  Cold  North. 

not  rub  very  much.  The  fibers  of  wool  the  men  to  bring  my  mail  so  I  get  that 
have  small  scales.  When  they  are  wet  fluite  regularly.  I  am  taking  many  other 
o„u  iWn  papers,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  so  different 

from  any  other.  I  find  no  advertisements 


and  rubbed  together  or  changed  from 
warm  to  cold  water  or  from  cold  to 
warm  water,  these  scales  pull  past  each 
other  and  so  cause  a  shrinking  of  the 
cloth,  or  felting. 


of  patent  medicines,  liquor,  whiskey,  wine 
and  other  disagreeable  things,  and  other 
silly  and  absurd  things  with  which  so 
many  of  the  other  papers  are  full. 

Minnesota.  mrs.  wm.  rielley. 


A  Canadian  Woman  Gardener. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  the 


I  wish  that  I  could  say  every  dollar  I 
have  spent  had  proven  so  good  an  invest¬ 
ment.  During  the  last  year  you  have 
produce  from  a  garden  65  miles  north  of  given  me  at  least  $10  of  your  time  and 
the  56th  parallel  of  latitude  at  Fort  ^formation,  and  advice  worth  even  10 


McMurray,  Canada,  and  the  gardener, 
M  iss  Christina  Gordon,  the  pioneer  white 
woman  of  the  district.  Miss  Gordon  has 
been  a  farmer  and  storekeeper  at  this 
point  for  IS  years  during  which  time  she 
has  the  reputation  of  never  having  re¬ 
fused  an  Indian  or  white  man  a  meal. 
She  speaks  three  Indian  dialects,  Cree, 
Chippewayan,  and  Dog  Rib,  as  well  as 
French,  English  and  Gaelic,  and  is  a 
power  among  the  natives,  her  word  being 
law,  and  her  commands  are  carried  out 
with  more  celerity  than  even  those  of  the 
old-established  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
The  potato  patch  in  the  wilderness,  the 
scrub  roughly  cleared  away  and  the  hills 
set  down  thereon,  has  yielded  big  returns. 
Up  in  that  country  they  just  put  things 
into  the  ground  and  they  grow.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  statement  would  say,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  McMurray,  though 
bordering  on  the  Arctic,  vegetables  flourish 
and  mature  rapidly.  The  Summer  is 
•short,  but  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  an  average  of  16  hours  a 
day  of  daylight,  14  of  which  is  sunlight, 
makes  up  and  overcomes  the  shortness  of 
the  growing  season.  At  Vermilion,  2S3 
miles  from  McMurray  River  route,  and 
about  half  that  distance  directly  farther 
north,  about  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  is 
grown  annually.  It  is  milled  at  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  mill,  the  farthest  north 
on  the  American  continent,  and  only  ex¬ 
celled  in  northerly  latitude  by  one  other 
situated  in  Russia.  The  flour  is  used 
locally  in  the  district. 

At  Vermilion  the  government  maintain 
an  experimental  farm  where  strawberries, 
currants  and  other  small  fruits  have  been 
successfully  grown.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  altitude  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  successful  growing  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Vermilion  has  an  altitude 
of  050  feet,  and  for  this  reason  and  by 
aid  of  warm  currents  of  air  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  many  things  grow  equally 
as  well  here,  at  this  far  north  point,  as 
they  do  to  the  south  where,  though  the 
climate  is  less  severe,  the  altitude  is 
higher.  franpis  j.  dickie. 


times  that.  The  women  are  so  pleased 
with  the  woman’s  department,  so  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  family  I 
would  not  dare  to  discontinue  your  paper 
even  if  I  wished.  M.  n.  g. 

New  York. 


Just  a  Handy  Man  With  a  Wrench 

is  all  that’s  required  to  set  up 
a  Corcoran  Tank  and  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  watertight  without 
paint,  putty,  white  lead  or 
calking. 

But  better  than  this  it  re¬ 
quires  only  tightening  of  nuts 
to  make  it  stay  tight  after 
years  ol'  service. 

It’s  all  in  the  iron  bands 
witli  adjustable  draw-rods 
at  the  intersections  placed 
over  antifriction  plate  s— 
draws  every  joint  tight  and  holds  it  there. 

Erected  complete  and  every  part  numbered 
at  the  factory.  Made  of  the  best  material  50 
years’  manufacturing  experience  can  buy. 

Before  you  buy  any  kind  of  lank  or  windmill 
get  our  new  catalog.  It  will  save  you  money. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc., 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  ami  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood.  etc.  Send 
*  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Penn  &  George  Sts.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  ot'  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


ONE  FIRST  COST 
THEN  NO  MORE 


That’s  what  it  means  to  pump 
water  with  the  world’s 
strongest  windmill,  the| 
long-lived.double  geared, 
powerful 


SAMSON 


“Let  the  wind  pump  your 
water  for  nothing” 

STOVER  MFGm  CO. 

188  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 

_  Also  Stover  and  Ideal  Feedmills— 

Alfalfa  Comminutera  and  Grinders— Pump  Jacks 
—Ensilage  Cutters.  Mena  for  Catalogues. 


Indian  Bead  Work 


MOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
*■  ^  Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

( One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  he  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
•f  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  VALUABLE  TABLECLOTH. — Ex- 
Sen  ;t  tor  Clark  of  Montana  has  a  table¬ 
cloth  which  cost  him  $7,000.  It  was 
made  at  a  famous  school  of  lace  makers 
in  Venice.  It  cost  $1,500  at  the  school, 
hut  it  was  said  to  he  worth  about  $0,000 
as  tablecloths  go.  When  it  was  imported 
to  this  country,  it  was  valued  at  $1,500, 
but  the  government  claimed  that  it  was 
worth  more  and  sued  the  Senator  to  col¬ 
lect  the  full  amount  of  duty.  lie  finally 
offered  the  government  $1,700  to  settle 
the  suit,  and  it  was  accepted,  so  that  the 
tablecloth  was  actually  spread  for  a  New 
Year’s  feast  in  the  Clark  home.  Seven 
thousand  dollars  for  a  tablecloth  is  more 
than  most  of  us  would  care  to  put  up. 
It  is  worth  about  three  farms,  and  those 
who  care  to  do  so,  may  figure  out  how 
many  loaves  of  bread  this  tablecloth 
would  buy  for  tin*  men  who  stand  in  the 
bread  lines  here  in  New  York. 

A  “Lazy  Husband’s”  Law. — It  is 
said  that  the  Indiana  Legislature  has 
passed  a  hill  known  as  the  “lazy  hus¬ 
band’s  law.”  This  law  provides  that 
every  husband  who  neglects  to  support 
his  wife,  and  provide  for  her  properly, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  fined  not  more  than  $500,  and  also 
put  at  hard  labor  in  the  county  jail  for 
six  months.  The  same  punishment  is 
decreed  for  any  person  having  a  hoy 
of  10  years  or  a  girl  of  17  depending 
upon  them  for  support,  who  willfully  neg¬ 
lects  to  furnish  the  necessary  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter  and  medical  attendance.  In 
a  way  we  think  such  a  law  is  going  too 
far.  The  average  boy  of  10  and  the  aver¬ 
age  girl  of  17  of  reasonable  health  and 
strength  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  at 
least  in  part  for  themselves.  To  compel 
a  man  to  provide  for  lazy  hoys  and  girls 
of  that  age,  would  be  a  punishment  for 
the  man,  but  a  very  much  worse  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  children,  for  it  would  be  an 
incentive  to  them  to  grow  up  into  lazy, 
worthless  characters,  so  long  as  the  old 
gentleman  was  compelled  by  law  to  take 
care  of  them.  There  are  many  of  us 
now  of  middle  age  who  were  obliged  to 
go  to  work,  and  take  care  of  ourselves  by 
the  time  we  were  14,  and  as  we  look 
back  upon  it  now,  it  was  in  a  way  a 
good  thing  for  us.  We  have  very  little 
sympathy  today  for  these  laws  which 
compel  a  parent  to  take  care  of  a  big 
child  who  is  abundantly  able  to  go  out, 
and  take  care  of  himself.  Such  laws  will 
be  likely  to  take  the  spirit  and  ability  to 
work  out  of  many  lazy  children. 

Giving  Away  Shoes. — According  to  a 
story  from  Chicago,  the  average  man 
should  be  very  careful  how  he  plays  a 
practical  joke  with  garments  which  be¬ 
long  to  his  wife.  The  story  goes  that  a 
man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  this, 
gave  a  pair  of  his  wife’s  shoes  to  a 
male  friend.  lie  thought  he  was  playing 
a  good  joke  on  the  man,  and  also  his 
wife.  When  he  gave  away  an  old  pair 
of  shoes  that  belonged  to  her  that  were 
found  in  the  closet,  he  expected  to  have 
great  fun  with  his  companion  when  he 
next  saw  him  wearing  these  shoes.  When 
the  wife  came  home,  however,  she  nearly 
fainted  at  her  husband’s  information,  for 
in  these  old  shoes,  she  had  packed  away 
and  hidden  her  wedding  ring,  and  jewelry 
to  the  value  of  $100.  That  was  put  in 
the  shoe  for  safe  keeping,  as  some  good 
women  have  a  way  of  leaving  valuables 
about  in  unexpected  places.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  this  news  the  joker  made  a  run  for 
the  police  station,  but  his  friend  had 
promptly  disappeared,  taking  this  jewelry 
along  with  him.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  one  man  at  least  who  will  be 
very  careful  in  the  future  to  let  things 
that  belong  to  his  wife,  entirely  alone. 

Roasted  Ostrich. — The  latest  delicacy 
is  roasted  ostrich.  It  may  be  that  the 
following  report  is  issued  by  the  Burbank 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  booming  the 
ostrich  business,  but  we  are  told  that  a 
baby  ostrich  five  months  old  was  recently 
cooked  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  at  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  dinner.  It  is  said  that  each 
drumstick  of  this  bird  weighed  1G  pounds. 
We  have  some  boys  at  home  who  can 
clean  up  ordinary  drumsticks  and  then 


drum  for  more.  We  would  like  to  try 
them  on  one  of  these  ostrich  sticks.  It 
is  said  that  in  cooking  the  bird  105 
pounds  of  dressing  were  used.  This  was 
made  up  of  50  pounds  of  chestnuts,  50 
pounds  of  butter,  ’25  pounds  of  onions, 
50  pounds  of  bread,  25  heads  of  celery 
and  one  pound  of  mixed  spices.  An  oven 
six  feet  square  was  required  to  roast 
the  ostrich.  This  story  can  be  believed 
or  not  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader.  The  ostrich  certainly  is  a  re¬ 
markable  bird,  and  evidently  there  is  a 
future  in  the  ostrich  business  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southwest.  In  New  Jersey, 
however,  we  shall  stick  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  be  surely  contented  with 
a  drumstick  which  will  quite  satisfy  one 
hungry  boy. 

The  Joint  Bank  Account. — A  cur¬ 
ious  question  regarding  a  wife’s  savings 
recently  came  up  in  a  Brooklyn  court. 
The  lniband  gave  his  wife  a  definite 
amount  of  money  as  a  family  allowance. 
She  saved  a  part  of  this  and  deposited 
it  in  a  savings  bank  in  a  joint  account 
with  her  husband.  This  couple  had  trou¬ 
ble  and  separated,  and  the  woman 
claimed  the  entire  amount  in  the  savings 
account,  because  it  represented  what  she 
had  saved  from  her  household  allowance. 
The  court  decided  that  under  the  cir¬ 


“Tiie  Grand  Old  Mountain.” 

cumstances,  she  had  no  right  to  any  of 
this  money,  but.  that  it  all  belonged  to 
her  husband,  since  he  had  paid  it  origin¬ 
ally  to  her  for  household  expenses,  and 
as  she  had  left  the  household,  she  for¬ 
feited  the  right  to  her  share.  The  hus¬ 
band  appears  to  have  been  in  some  re¬ 
spects  a  model,  for  after  this  decision, 
finding  that  his  wife  could  legally  have 
nothing,  lie  offered  to  give  her  half  of 
the  account,  which  she  accepted.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  said  that  he  rubbed  it 
in  by  saying  that  he  did  it  from  a  sense 
of  justice — which  was  a  sense  usually 
lacking  in  women ! 

Domestic  Experts. — Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  according  to  the  newspapers  is 
getting  to  be  headquarters  for  new  house¬ 
hold  ideas.  The  latest  scheme  is  a  school 
for  housemaids.  That  is  a  place  where 
servant  girls  may  be  properly  trained  for 
domestic  service.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  skill  in  cooking  and 
serving  food  is  as  necessary  and  probably 
as  rare  as  expert  service  among  other 
lines  of  workers,  and  if  girls  can  be 
trained  so  as  to  become  experts  in  this 
line,  it  will  be  a  remarkable  thing  for 
them. 

A  Dangerous  IIen. — It  seems  to  take 
these  Connecticut  women  to  do  remark¬ 
able  things  with  hens.  One  of  them  has 
just  set  up  the  novel  plea  that  she  killed 
a  hen  in  self  defense.  The  owner  missed 
the  hen  and  finally  found  it  comfortably 
stewing  in  a  pot  on  a  stove  in  her 
neighbor’s  kitchen.  It  was  easy  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  hen,  and  when  the  case 
came  to  trial,  the  accused  woman  said 


the  hen  attacked  her,  and  nearly  picked 
her  eyes  out.  In  self-defense,  she  was 
obliged  to  kill  the  hen,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  attending  this  contest  so  unnerved 
her  that  before  she  knew  it,  the  hen  was 
stewing  in  the  pot,  and  well  on  its  way 
to  chicken  pie. 


The  Head  of  Mount  Hood. 

"Mount  Hood  looks  wonderful  today !” 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  an  Oregon 
hop  field ;  men  and  women  were  hurrying 
up  the  picking  for  it  was  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  and  that  was  the  last  day  of  pick¬ 
ing  in  the  yard.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
a  glance  now  and  then  at  the  eternal 
snow  and  ice  of  the  grand  old  mountain, 
75  miles  away,  was  as  refreshing  as  a 
glass  of  water,  because  of  the  suggestion 
of  its  coolness.  It  seemed  a  step  across 
to  it.  By  looking  beyond  the  level  hop 
fields  down  the  little  valley,  the  massive 
mountain  seemed  to  rise  from  a  level 
plain.  It  looked  like  a  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  walk  to  reach  its  sides.  Thirty 
miles  nearer  the  mountain,  from  the 
heights  of  Portland,  the  mountain  ap¬ 
peared  no  larger,  and  even  further  away. 

The  hops  were  all  gathered.  The  wet 
season  set  in.  Men  rode  horseback  here 
and  there  in  the  drizzling  rain.  Two  and 
three  teams  of  mules  wallowed  in  the 
bottomless  roads  to  pull  the  heavy  loads 
of  milk  to  the  condensery  from  over  Col¬ 
umbia  River  way.  Mount  Hood  was 
most  always  lost  to  view.  Toward 
Christmas  the  hills  surrounding  our  little 
valley  were  white  with  a  light  snow,  for 
in  the  Coast  country  but  little  snow  ap¬ 
pears,  and  only  in  high  places.  Now  and 


The  Head  of  Mount  Hood. 

then  the  bleak  form  of  Mount  Hood  could 
be  traced,  it  seemed,  far  up  in  the  sky. 
We  looked  forward  to  Summer  when, 
from  the  dinner  table  through  the  kitchen 
door,  miles  beyond,  we  would  see  the 
grand  old  mountain.  W.  J. 


Short  Human  Stories. 

I1E  POETRY  OF  LIFE.— The  “At¬ 
lantic  Monthly”  is  printing  a  series 
of  “Letters  on  an  Elk  Hunt”  by  a  woman 
homesteader.  It  is  the  real  thing — the 
scene  being  laid  in  Wyoming.  At  one 
point  in  the  desert  they  found  a  sad-eyed 
tired  woman  living  with  her  two  children 
in  a  small  cabin  while  her  husband  was 
away  at  work.  She  told  of  tin-  drought 
and  famine  and  how  the  two  faithful  old 
horses,  Fanny  and  Nick,  finally  died  of 
starvation.  There  is  deep  human  pathos 
in  this : 

“Pa  hated  as  bad  as  we  did  to  lose 
our  faithful  old  friends,  and  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  long  we  grieved,  the  kids  and  me. 
Every  time  the  coyotes  yelped  we  knew 
they  were  gathering  to  gnaw  pore  old 
Nick  and  Fan’s  bones.  And  pa,  to  keep 
from  crying  himself  when  the  kids  and 
me  would  be  sobbin’,  would  scold  us.  ‘My 
goodness,’  he  would  say,  ‘the  horses  are 
dead  and  they  don’t  know  nothin’  about 
cold  and  hunger.  They  don’t  know 
nothin’  about  sore  shoulders  and  hard 
pulls  now,  so  why  don’t  you  shut  up  and 
let  them  and  me  rest  in  peace?’  But 
that  was  only  pa’s  way  of  hidin’  the  tears. 

“When  Spring  came  the  kids  and  me 
gathered  all  the  bones  and  hair  we  could 
find  of  our  good  old  team,  and  buried  ’em 
where  you  see  that  green  spot.  That’s 
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grass.  We  scooped  all  the  trash  out  of 
the  mangers,  and  spread  it  over  the  grave, 
and  the  Timothy  and  the  Red-top  seed  in 
the  trash  came  up  and  growed.  I’d  like 
to  have  put  some  flowers  there,  but  we. 
had  no  seed.” 

A  Musical  Cat. — A  reader  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  sends  us  a  newspaper  account  of 
a  musical  cat.  lie  says  that  this  animal 
was  found  before  the  open  piano  sitting 
on  a  music  stool  with  one  paw  on  the 
keys,  playing  accurately  such  tunes  as 
“Home  Sweet  Home.”  “America”  and  the 
Doxology.  There  may  have  been  other 
tunes  on  her  list,  but  a  call  for  dinner 
brought  her  away  from  the  stool,  and 
she  has  not  shown  her  ability  since.  We 
owned  one  of  those  musical  cats  some 
years  ago.  The  piano  was  left  open  at 
night,  and  long  after  midnight,  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  wakened  hy  sounds  of  music 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  piano. 
Of  course  when  one  is  wakened  rudely 
from  sleep,  his  musical  ear  is  not  at  its 
best,  but  some  members  of  the  family 
were  sure  that  they  heard  remarkable 
chords  from  that  piano.  We  were  read¬ 
ing  not  long  before  an  account  of  the 
great  musician,  Beethoven,  who  as  a 
child  was  missed  from  his  bed ;  a  care¬ 
ful  search  found  him  in  the  attic  playing 
most  beautiful  music  on  an  old  piano. 
At  first,  thought  the  wild  possibility  flash¬ 
ed  through  the  family  mind  that  one  of 
the  children  might  be  doing  a  similar 
thing  under  some  sudden  inspiration.  A 
careful  search,  however,  conducted  with 
candles  and  clubs,  revealed  the  grey  cat 
walking  up  and  down  the  piano  keys.  He 
was  quickly  put  out  of  doors  as  the  most 
suitable  place  for  a  cat  concert.  The 
next,  day,  however,  when  admitted  to 
the  piano,  he  went  straight  for  the  keys 
and  again  began  marching  up  and  down 
them.  This  was  repeated  for  several 
days,  and  we  began  to  think  we  really 
had  a  musical  cat,  until  one  of  the  sharp¬ 
eared  children  close  to  the  piano  heard 
a  peculiar  sound  inside.  Investigation 
proved  that  a  mouse  had  built  her  nest 
right  behind  the  key  hoard,  apd  there 
was  a  fine  family  of  little  mice  all  ready 
to  provide  choice  steak  for  a  cat.  The 
cat  had  no  musical  inclinations,  but  she 
had  been  smelling  those  mice,  and  her 
wandering  up  and  down  the  keyboard 
was  not  to  provide  music  hut  to  find  a 
way  of  getting  inside  to  her  dinner.  The 
chances  are  that  when  we  hear  of  musical 
cats  or  horses  or  hens,  we  shall  find  that 
the  call  comes  from  the  stomach,  and  not 
from  the  musical  hump. 

Hens  And  Gold  Mines. — Whenever 
newspapers  wish  to  tell  some  remarkably 
strong  story,  they  bring  in  a  chicken. 
The  latest  story  is  how  a  hen  worth  50 
cents  found  a  gold  mine  which  nets  her 
owner  $100  a  day.  It  seems,  the  story 
goes,  that  a  ranchman  in  California  got 
hungry  for  chicken  pie.  He  killed  one 
of  his  fine  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  found  $5 
worth  of  gold  in  her  crop.  Being  a  bright 
man,  he  concluded  that  if  he  watched  his 
hens,  they  would  lead  him  to  the  spot 
where  the  gold  was  found.  So  as  the 
story  goes,  the  hens  walked  half  a  mile 
to  the  bed  of  an  old  brook,  and  there  be¬ 
gan  picking  up  pebbles.  A  rooster  was 
particularly  active  in  this  work,  and  the 
miner  by  chasing  the  rooster  found  nug¬ 
gets  of  pure  gold  on  the  bed  of  this 
stream.  We  know  many  humans  who 
show  a  row  of  solid  gold  on  their  teeth 
whenever  they  open  their  mouths.  The 
hen’s  teeth  are  said  to  be  in  her  gizzard, 
and  are  composed  of  sharp  stones.  Why 
should  not  a  rooster  have  a  gold  crown 
on  his  teeth  if  he  knows  where  to  go  and 
find  it?  Our  advice  is  to  stay  at  home 
and  clean  the  henhouse  rather  than  chase 
the  rooster  after  gold  mines. 

A  Legal  Dishwasher. — A  Michigan 
man  was  recently  sentenced  by  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  to  wash  dishes  for  his  wife 
for  fourteen  months.  This  man  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  violation  of  the  local 
option  law.  Ilis  excuse  was  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  work  for  14  months, 
although  his  wife  had  been  hard  at  work 
all  that  time.  The  judge  asked  the  man’s 
wife  how  much  he  did  at  home  to  help 
her.  Carrying  water  and  coal  seemed 
to  be  the  limit  of  his  exertions,  and  so  he 
is  out  on  probation  under  promise  to 
wash  the  family  dishes  for  14  months  or 
go  back  to  jail.  A  regular  course  of 
kitchen  work  well  enforced  would  be  the 
making  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
in  both  town  and  country. 
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::  Various  Tricks  of  Fakers  :: 

“The  Midnight  Marriage” 
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A  LOCAL  paper  iu  Western  New  York 
tells  how  an  intelligent  farmer  fell 
a  victim  to  the  old  marriage  certificate 
fraud.  This  is  such  an  old  fraud,  and 
we  have  told  about  it  so  many  times, 
that  it  seems  hard  to  understand  how  a 
man  could  be  caught  in  this  way.  The 
little  book  “Hindsights”  has  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme.  Yet  we  know  how 
willing  the  average  farmer  and  his  wife 
are  to  help  out  anyone  who  seems  to 
be  in  genuine  trouble.  The  fraud  fol¬ 
lowed  the  usual  course.  After  supper 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a 
fine-looking  man  entered.  He  was  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  country  and  had  lost  his 
way  and  would  take  it  as  a  great  accom¬ 
modation  if  they  could  put  him  up  for  the 
night.  This  man  was  a  pleasant  talker, 
and  after  some  investigation  they  found 
that  he  was  a  prominent  worker  in  their 
church  denomination,  and  finally  dis¬ 
closed  himself  as  a  preacher  well  known 
and  greatly  loved  by  the  members  of  his 
parish  some  distance  away.  The  farm¬ 
er  and  his  wife  were  good  church  people, 
and  particularly  interested  in  Sunday 
school  work,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
strong  feature  of  the  work  which  the 
stranger  had  been  doing.  In  fact  with¬ 
in  an  hour  this  farmer  and  his  wife  came 
to  feel  that  they  had  known  this  noble 
gentleman  all  their  lives,  and  they  had 
rarely  met  a  clergyman  so  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  as  this  man  was. 

People  go  to  bed  early  in  the  country, 
and  at  about  the  proper  time  this  sym¬ 
pathetic  stranger  suggested  that  they 
should  hold  family  worship,  and  he  of¬ 
fered  to  conduct  the  services,  which  he 
did  with  great  effect.  After  the  last 
hymn  was  sung,  there  came  another 
knock  upon  the  door.  The  farmer  went 
and  upon  opening  it  he  found  a  young  man 
of  large  bulk  in  the  doorway,  and  shrink¬ 
ing  and  hiding  behind  him  a  young  girl, 
evidently  greatly  embarrassed  and  in 
trouble.  The  bashful  young  man  after 
hesitating  a  while  told  his  story.  These 
young  people  wanted  to  be  married.  The 
father  of  the  bride  had  opposed  their 
marriage  for  very  selfish  reasons,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  out  that 
plan  otherwise,  the  young  man  imitated 
young  Loeliinvar,  substituting  a  buggy 
for  a  black  charger.  At  any  rate  here 
lie  was,  and  by  the  merest  accident  he 
had  learned  that  a  clergyman  of  great 
reputation  was  visiting  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Was  he  there?  The  stranger 
bowed  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  the 
man.  Both  the  young  man  and  his 
would-be  bride  held  up  their  hands  in 
thankfulness  to  think  how  fortunate  they 
had  been  to  find  this  minister.  It  was 
really  a  providential  thing. 

But  now  the  minister  hung  back.  He 
put  on  a  very  wise  and  stern  look  and 
said  that  his  sense  of  duty  would  hardly 
permit  him  to  marry  these  young  people. 
Marriage  was  such  a  solemn  obligation 
that  it  never  should  be  entered  upon 
lightly,  and  he  made  it  a  rule  of  his  life 
to  enquire  into  the  strictest  details  of 
the  lives  of  persons  who  applied  to  him 
for  marriage  before  he  performed  the 
ceremony,  therefore  he  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  right  for  him  to  aid  in  this  elope¬ 
ment.  He  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  next  day  and  counsel  the  parents  of 
this  young  lady.  Thereupon  the  woman 
began  to  cry  and  the  young  man  himself, 
who  was  a  giant  in  stature,  had  a  sus¬ 
picious  moisture  about  his  eyes.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  tender-hearted 
people.  They  had  no  children  at  home, 
their  only  daughter  had  married  and  was 
living  some  distance  away.  The  farmer’s 
wife  in  particular  was  greatly  affected, 
especially  when  this  young  woman  ap¬ 
proached  her  and  wept  on  her  bosom, 
pleading  with  her  to  use  her  influence 
with  the  minister  to  perform  the  mar¬ 
riage.  This  was  too  much  for  the  farm¬ 
er  and  his  wife,  and  they  felt  that  their 
friend,  the  church  worker,  ought  for 
"nee  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  the  mnt- 
1,1  and  perform  the  ceremony.  After 
much  hesitation  and  strong  protest  the 
minister  finally  said  that  if  the  farmer 
•'ini  his  wife  would  share  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  him,  that  he  would  per¬ 


form  the  ceremony.  So  he  pulled  from 
his  pocket  among  other  papers  a  marriage 
certificate,  borrowed  a  pen,  made  it  out, 
and  then  performed  the  ceremony  with 
beautiful  effect,  not  forgetting  to  kiss  the 
bride.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  were  re¬ 
quested  to  sign  their  names  on  the  back 
of  the  marriage  certificate,  so  that  it 
might  become  more  legal.  This  they  glad¬ 
ly  did  without  looking  at  the  certificate 
at  all.  The  farmer  in  fact  did  not  put 
on  his  glasses  when  he  signed  his  name. 
The  young  couple  went  away  with  many 
blessings,  and  thanks,  promising  to  write 
promptly,  to  tell  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
how  they  succeeded  in  squaring  matters 
with  the  old  folks.  The  farmer  and  his 
wife  went  to  bed  that  night  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  had  done  something  for 
humanity.  A  noble  deed  that  would  be 
to  their  credit  later  on. 

In  the  morning  the  clergyman  departed 
after  again  leading  in  prayer.  The 
farmer  did  not  accept  any  money  for  the 
entertainment,  although  the  clergyman 
told  them  that  he  was  very  scrupulous 
about  such  matters,  and  much  preferred 
to  pay,  yet  however,  they  insisted.  lie 
did  not  press  the  matter,  but  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  send  them  a  little  later  a  family 
Bible  containing  his  autograph  and  a 
favorite  quotation.  The  farmer  remem¬ 
bered  that  visit  with  great  pleasure  until 
about  three  weeks  later  he  was  notified 
that  the  cashier  of  his  local  bank  wanted 
to  see  him  at  once  about  a  note.  So  the 
next  time  he  went  to  town  the  farmer 
called  at  the  bank  and  was  confronted 
with  a  promise  to  pay  $250.  It  was  a 
promissory  note,  on  demand,  signed  by 
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himself  and  endorsed  by  his  wife.  The 
farmer  had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing 
before,  but  he  had  to  admit  his  signature 
was  genuine.  Of  course  this  turned  out 
to  be  that  marriage  certificate.  It  was 
not  a  bond  of  matrimony,  but  rather  a 
bond  not  of  marriage  but  one  which  di¬ 
vorced  that  farmer  from  250  good  dol¬ 
lars.  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
note,  as  it  was  genuine,  and  he  had  to 
admit  that  ho  signed  it,  and  under  the 
law  the  holder  of  such  a  note  can  collect 
it.  That  farmer  is  now  hunting  for  his 
clerical  friend,  and  when  he  once  gets 
him,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  family  pray* 
«rs  will  be  offered. 

This  is  a  genuine  case  which  actually 
happened,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
three  people  have  worked  this  trick  from 
50  to  75  times,  and  will  keep  on  doing  it 
for  years  to  come,  until  they  strike  some 
home  where  the  people  understand  the 
game.  And  even  in  such  homes  it  will  be 
hard  for  farmers  to  believe  that  such  kind 
and  appreciative  people  can  possibly  be 
guilty  of  such  a  fraud.  Yet.  this  is  an 
actual  case,  and  there  is  only  one  possi¬ 


ble  way  to  be  free  from  such  work,  and 
that  is  never  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  to  sign  your  name  upon  any 
paper  presented  to  you  by  a  stranger. 
We  have  known  of  people  who  went 
through  the  country  pretending  to  obtain 
signatures  to  a  petition  against  the  use 
of  liquor  and  tobacco.  It  looked  like  a 
perfectly  sure  thing,  and  yet  some  of  the 
signers  found  that  petition  to  turn  up 
later  as  an  endorsement  upon  a  note 
which  (hey  were  called  upon  to  pay.  The 
moral  is  never  under  any  circumstances 
have  financial  dealings  or  sign  your  name 
for  the  benefit  of  any  stranger. 


“  Dr.  Morris,”  (he  Eye  Expert. 

IN  November,  101”.  we  were  visited  at 
at  our  home  in  New  Jersey  by  a  man 
claiming  to  be  an  optician  and  giving  his 
name  as  Dr.  Wm.  Morris,  residence,  New¬ 
foundland,  N.  J.  lie  examined  father’s 
eyes  and  gave  such  an  alarming  report 
we  were  very  much  frightened,  but  also 
doubtful.  lie  claimed  to  be  a  “Mason, 
Odd  Fellow  and  a  Christian  gentleman,” 
and  as  father  belonged  to  the  Masonic 
order  and  “  Dr.  Will”  gave  all  the  re¬ 
quired  signs,  etc.,  we  bit  to  the  tune  of 
$28.50.  After  the  recovery  of  the  scare 
concerning  father’s  eyes  we  realized  that 
we  were,  no  doubt,  the  victims  of  a  fake. 
Writing  to  Newfoundland  brought  “Un¬ 
known”  written  across  my  letter. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  we  moved  to 
Orangeburg,  N.  J.,  and  strange  to  say 
who  should  visit  us  again  but  “Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris”  (?)  and  again  the  same  story  of 
giving  his  services  free,  but  his  residence 
this  time  was  a  town  nearby  as  was  the 
case  when  we  lived  in  Jersey.  I  told 
him  how  the  glasses  were  useless,  etc., 
producing  his  note  stating  he  would  re¬ 
fund  tin'  money  if  anything  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  and.  of  course,  he  would  not  yield 
up  any  cash,  but  gave  me  a  note  when 
I  refused  to  let  him  leave  the  house,  on 
the  Ilaverstraw  National  Bank,  which 
note  sent  to  the  bank  for  collection,  was 
returned  as  worthless.  It  is  quite  need¬ 
less  to  state  that  Dr.  Morris  did  not  know 
that  he  was  going  to  come  across  us  the 
Second  time,  and  his  surprise  and  chagrin 
were  quite  evident  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  house. 

The  glasses  examined  by  an  optician 
was  stated  to  be  worth  $4.50.  The  talk 
I  gave  “Dr.  Morris”  was  worth  at  least 
$10  so  there  is  still  a  deficit  of  $14  that 
has  been  put  down  to  the  dear  school  of 
experience.  I  have  let  the  matter  drift, 
but  feel  it  is  unfair,  there  are  so  many 
confessors,  iu  your  noble  little  paper,  of 
schemers  who  have  made  them  part  with 
their  hard-earned  cash  that  I,  too,  will 
join  hands  with  those,  who  believe  ex¬ 
posure  in  larger  circulated  papers  will 
help  to  keep  down  the  host  of  those  who 
are  looking  for  easy  money. 

JANE  WORTHINGTON. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  sad  old  fake  fully 
exposed  with  hundreds  of  others  in  our 
little  book  “Hindsights.”  These  rascals 
are  so  plausible  that  we  can  hardly 
blame  wives  and  daughters  for  believing 
them  when  they  solemnly  assert  that 
father  is  surely  going  blind.  Jane 
Worthington  gave  him  what  he  deserved 
at  least.  If  we  could  have  heard  the 
lecture  she  gave  this  rascal  and  had  a 
picture  of  “Dr.”  Morris  as  he  took  it  we 
would  gladly  pay  the  balance  of  that  bill. 
Who  says  such  women  as  Jane  Worth¬ 
ington  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote? 


Get  Your  Farm  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


The 

Horne  __  _ 

Maher 

CT  OME  where  you  have  highly  pro- 
I  ductivesoil— good  climate— ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta¬ 
tion-fine  churches  and  schools— 
where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  Is  sold 
only  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  Improve  it. 

You  Have  20  Years 


to  Pay 


Rich  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre— irrigated 
lands  from  $36.  One-twentieth  down,  balance 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  6%.  Long 
before  final  payment  comes  due.  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Loan  for  Farm 
Improvements 

Wo  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  with  no  other  security  than  tho  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  You  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into— get  one  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  la  Baaed  on  Good  Land. 
Finest  land  on  earth  for  mixed  fanning  and 
grain  growing— irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairying,  Hogs  and  Livestock 
Make  Bis  Incomes  Hero 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cnttlo  diseases 
practically  unknown— no  duty  on  livestock  from 
Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
year’s  average  milk  price  paid  by  Carlyle  Dairy 
Company,  Calgary,  was  $1.82  per  100  lbs.  On 
this  low  priced  land  with  ita  sure  grain  crops, 
you  can  make  big  profita  raising  gram. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  this 
continent  must  supply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prices  ever 
known  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first,  so  time 
is  precious  to  you.  Write  today. 

K.S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Asent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  nil  growing 
towns.  Ask  for  information  on  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  openings. 
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parm,  :n  P)„I_War„— A 11  sizes,  productive 

r  arms  in  ueiaware  S))ili  ceniai  climate, 

close  to  markets,  fair  prices,  free  booklet.  Address 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  •  DOVER.  OEIAWARE 


tertile  Farms  near  Phi  la.;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 
Uest  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens.  Perkasie,  Pa. 


gfJMTJZ  r»l 


Tho  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  A  mao. 

STATE  HUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  Its 
most  convenient 
a  n  d  efficient  In¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  t'urm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
bar  rowing,  liar¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  tho  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 

This  book  will  he  sent  to  uny  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SIJESCItll’TIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  anil  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

Tho  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


waiting  for  you 


Yes,  waiting  for  every  farmer  or  farmer's  son  — any  in¬ 
dustrious  American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him¬ 
self  a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada’s  hearty  invi¬ 
tation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  $15  to  $20  per  Acre 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
CT^,alnn^e^aAn^forCanadian  Whe^twill  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  —  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
“•  to*"“ke  money  — that’s  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wonderful 

yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
a?.uRraJn  raising.  T.he  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
(arm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Canada^or terature  and  Particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa, 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

,  301  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse  N.  Y. 

^ _  Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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::  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  :: 
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Mules  on  a  Fruit  Farm. 

TIIE  two  teams  of  mules  shown  below 
are  used  on  a  fruit  farm  in  Wayne 
County,  New  York.  They  are  lively  fel¬ 
lows,  and  have  frequently  succeeded  in 
harrowing  44  acres  of  orchard  in  one  day. 
Of  course  this  means  a  wide  harrow,  a 
sharp  walk  and  no  chance  to  stop  and 
talk  to  the  neighbors  over  the  fence; 
but  the  mules  keep  going  and  attend  to 
the  only  business  they  have,  which  is  that 
of  doing  their  duty.  There  are  many  men 
in  the  world  who  might  take  lessons  from 
these  mules.  The  horse  absorbs  most  of 
the  poetry,  and  the  gasoline  engine  ap¬ 
peals  strongly  to  the  imagination,  but  the 


in  seven  days  in  an  official  test.  Here  was 
a  cow  grown  on  the  farm,  producing  22 
to  2.‘>  pounds  milk  every  six  hours,  and 
making  five  pounds  butter  a  day  on  foods 
four-fifths  of  which  were  grown  on  the 
farm.  Iler  ration  consisted  of  silage 
twice  daily,  beets  twice  daily,  all  the 
Timothy  and  Alfalfa  hay  she  would  eat, 
and  only  14  pounds  bought  feed  a  day. 
This  record  was  so  extraordinarily  high  in 
butter  fat,  superintendent  Gardiner  of  the 
Holstein  Association  promptly  sent  an 
assistant  to  the  tester  in  charge,  and 
ordered  a  retest,  as  is  usually  done  where 
the  record  is  above  the  average.  Hut  he 
went  further — the  general  supervisor  of 


Motive  Power  on  a  Wayne  County  (N.  Y.)  Fruit  Farm. 


mule  in  his  quiet  way  gets  there  without 
making  any  particular  fuss  or  laying 
claim  to  a  long  pedigree,  or  anything  else 
except  the  ability  to  work.  There  ought 
to  be  more  mules  on  our  Eastern  farms. 


Milk  Making  in  New  York. 

SINCE  I  wrote  you  the  note  regarding 
the  advisability  of  milk  making  farm¬ 
ers  husbanding  their  resources  by  building 
up  their  industry  in  a  more  concrete  form, 
and  quoted  the  rather  reckless  manner  in 
which  we  Orange  County  dairymen  are 
sending  our  milk  money  away  for  supplies 
that  we  ought  to  produce  ourselves,  I 
have  received  several  letters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  give  the  impression  that  I 
wish  to  build  a  stone  wall  around  the 
county,  and  seek  for  it  favors  denied 
others  in  the  open  market.  One  reminds 
me  of  the  Orange  County  milk  war,  an¬ 
other  that  when  peace  comes  in  Europe, 
foreign  condensed  milk  will  once  again 
flow  into  this  country,  undersell  American 
condensed  milk  and  gradually  absorb  a 
market  that  will  have  reached  a  value  of 
thirty  millions  by  that  time.  T  tried  to 
make  my  meaning  clear,  and  do  not  see 
any  reasons  for  these  interpretations.  I 
know  that  a  perishable  food  product  sells 
high  or  low,  according  to  the  rule  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  that  governs  trade.  As 
to  the  competition  in  condensed  milk,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  next  administration  | 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  placing  a  tariff  on  1 
condensed  milk  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  raw  milk  as  between  our  own 
and  foreign  countries. 

T  wish  to  point  out  that  we  farmers 
are  selling  our  milk  on  the  basis  of  a 
25-cent  dollar  and  buying  our  meat,  but¬ 
ter,  stock  and  food  stuffs,  on  the  basis 
of  a  100-cent  dollar;  this  is  a  poor  busi¬ 
ness  method.  If  no  plan  for  community 
butter  making  can  be  devised,  each  must 
do  for  himself;  tin*  same  with  the  family 
meat  supply.  Home-grown  stock  cuts 
down  the  volume  of  the  milk  check,  but 
there  is  no  direct  outlay  for  cattle.  Forage 
is  equally  as  productive  of  milk  as  bought 
grain,  therefore  it  should,  in  the  light  of 
business  economy,  be  substituted  where- 
ever  possible.  Under  this  plan  less  milk 
competition,  and  the  part 
command  the  full  retail 
it  has  diminished  the  buy¬ 
ing  at  retail  prices  of  other  products. 

Business  called  me  to  Fairmont  Farms, 
the  great  Holstein  farm  of  John  Arf- 
inann,  at  Middletown,  one  day  last  week. 

I  saw  there  a  great  example  of  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  cows  and  cow  feed.  The  five 
year  old  cow.  Pontiac  Calamity,  had  just 
completed  a  record  of  ?,o..‘!0  pounds  butter 


lists  quietly  dropped  in  and  watched  the 
boys  at  their  work.  Fairmont  Pontiac 
Calamity,  true  to  the  Arfmann  traditions 
and  in  honor  of  her  critical  audience, 
promptly  produced  more  butter  fat  in  this 
period  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  and 
the  supervisor  congratulated  Mr.  Arf¬ 
mann  on  owning  the  greatest  cow  he  had 
ever  seen  tested.  When  a  man  can  get 
the  maximum  yield  out  of  a  cow  with 
almost  all  home-grown  stuff,  we  who  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  only  the  minimum  yield 
need  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

GEO.  E.  IIOWELL. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST  FEED 
For  Cows 

All  of  the  sugar  beet  left  after  man's  food 
(sugar)  has  been  soaked  out  by  water.  Clean, 
wholesome,  pure,  dried  vegetable  food. 


Free  from  adul  '  teration.  Don’t 
buy  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal, 
barley,  oats  or  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feed  when  you  can  get 
a  better  feed  like  Dried 

Beet  Pulp  for  less  money  per 
ton.  Ask  your  dealer 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING 
CO., 

SOD  6,ii, spit  •!«.  , 

DETROIT. 

MICH. 


will  come  in 
diverted  will 
price,  because 


FREE 64 


PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


HORSE  BOOK 

ifl  My  35  Years’  successful 
veterinary  experience  has 
taught  me  much  about  our 
friend  the  Horse.  My  book 
is  full  of  hints  and  helps,  and 
it’s  FR EE  —  absolutely. 
==  Write  for  it.  . 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

141  Winchester  St  .,  Keene,  N.  H. 


SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
liow  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective — Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Market  tiw  Milk 

Raiso  your  calves 
for  beef,  and  get  the 
bigger  money  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  But 
do  not  feed  thecalf  whole 
milk,  with  butter  fat 
worth  $600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
th«  mother  cow's 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  2009b  profit  on 
itsfeed.byraisingiton 


RAISE 
YOUR 
CALVES 


WITH  ■ 

Bimnm'5 

CAIFMEAL 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

You  get  100  gallons  or  rich  milk  feed  from  lOOpoundH  rf 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  and  It  coats  you  only  one-fourth 
an  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  faster. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Maal  la  composed  of  all  tha  elements 
the  young  calf  needs  in  (he  moat  trying  period  of  im  life: 
ia  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubles  ana 
other  ilia  due  to  improper  feeding. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Maal  insures  ranid,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  piga  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  aetback. 

-  Write  ua  for  our  Free 
Book  on  "How  to  Raiao 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 
ceaaiully  Without  Milk." 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madisen  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 

L  C.  Beard,  Ha\jers- 
town ,  Md.,  writes:  "I 
can  say  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  will  nay 

•  anyone  100  Pet.  that 

•  has  calves  to  raise."  2 


MOLASSES  for  stock 


MOLASSES 


COST 
OF  FEEDING 

PITTSBURGH  MOUSSES  CO..  OcplRN  706  Piu  Are..  Pittskuroh.  «- 


Warranted  to  Giro  Sat  tat action, 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


mm 

Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Btrainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffi,  and  all  lameness  from  8pavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseaaes  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunohee  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
8prains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t^TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


MINERALS 

H  EAVE  years 

imCOMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourlh  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


^BSORBINE 


STOPS 

_ LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  6ound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities, heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
“Evidence”  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mast: 


*7C  Delivered  it  any  Station 
*  East  of  Mississippi  River. 
‘‘Locky  Low  Down”  Dump  C  art. 

Strong,  s u  b o  t a  n  t  i  a  I 
hard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x4UxGU  ins. 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  evury  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Boi47,  Easton,  Pa. 


JMaybehiswayis 

better  than  yours. 

.  Maybe  he  ia  making  a 
i  thousand  or  so  a 

lyear  extra  money  out 
I  of  his  farm,  in  some 
I  wsy  that  you  are 
overlooking.  It  is 
our  business  to  tell 
you  how  he  is  doing 
it.  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette  costs $1.00 
a  year.  Just  drop  us 
'  a  postal  and  a  copy 
f  will  be  sent  free. 

f  The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Room  I m  Chicago,  III. 


55-gal.  barrel,  $6. 
F.O.IL  New  York. 

THK  MOOKK  BROS.,  -  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

||  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

ii  Celery  Culture.  Reattle . 50  If 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


95  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

UPWARD  '  “  1  M 

AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Tknncnnrlc  In  ITca  giving  splendid  sat- 

mousanas  in  use  iSfaction  justifies 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one 
quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  highwqufi^u  onloan  ps?zcess  and 

generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
separator  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream 
Separators  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalog  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bambridge,N.Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Cleaner  Milk 

The  JOKY  ALL  insures* 
cleaner  milk  supply.  No 
cloth  or  cotton  used.  Large 
capacity.  Easily  cleaned. 

Sanitary.  Best  materials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Elgin  Sheet  Metal  Prodnct*  Ce. 

Dept.  R,  Elgin,  Ill. 

3DA.IPIY  CATTLE 


Purebred  Holstein  lUtaMw-lWhWf’BSSV 

few.  First  come,  first  served.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N-V. 


Wanted_2°0uNGSBRA0ES  Holstein  Cows  or  Heifers 

Terms  cash.  Iiobt.  G.  Jackson,  Swissvalc.  Penns. 


rOR  SHE— Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Ball,  a 
"  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $2  for  15. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LINCOHOCKEM  FARMS,  Wycombe,  Pa. 


Aberdeen— -Angus 

The  breed  that  makes  beef-raising  profit¬ 
able  on  Eastern  lands.  Reduce  worry  of 
maintenance  and  labor  cost.  Cows  and 
heifers  of  choicest  breeding  $100  to  $175. 
Inspection  invited. 

CLARENCE  W.  ECKARDT,  21  Liberty  SL.  New  York 


SWIUE 


f 


80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wke.  to  S  moo.  old;  7 
.lemay  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  *  bull  c*lv«»  2  to  * 
mo*,  old.  Colli*  Puppies. 

A  vsrlely  of  Ponltry  and 
Kiors  for  Hatching.  Send  for  deter  ipH  re  circular  and  prices. 
EOWAAO  WALTER,  Rapt.  R,  Eureka  Stack  Farm.  Waal  Chatter.  Penna. 


0. 1.  G.’s  &  CHESTER  WHITES 

Fail  gilts  and  Sprine  pigs.  At  8  weeks.  $10  each; 
$18 pair;  $25,  trio  with  certificates.  Choice  Fall  gilts 

VICTOR  f ARMS  flellrale.  He*  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow,  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  8ows,  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  •  Marbledale,  Ct 


BERKSHIRES 

Forty  tows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  the  famous 
Kivu'lH  M  ulcstlc  Hoy  14840?.  These  are  of  the  best 
type  amt  Individuality,  Write  for  prlees. 
TOMPKINS  FARM,  t-t  LAN SIIAI.E.  PA. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  hoar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  11.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  SALE  BERKSHIRES — Two  choice,  smooth, 
•"  healthy,  big  mature  sows.  Long  bodied.  Well 
marked.  Premier- Longfellow  blood.  Bred  to  Mas¬ 
terpiece  hoar.  Must  he  disposed  of  before  moving. 

816  and  $00  to  sell  quickly.  Old  Lauding  Fariat,  Millibars.  Otliwaia 


Dnrl>ck!i>a  RAare~8  sows  5  to  6  months  old. 
DciKSnirc  DOd  15  Guernsey  hull  calf,  3  months 
old.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Farm'i&h'i’res! 

Ail  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

U.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  “Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

Young,  strong,  thoroughbred,  reglatered  stock;  grazing 
practiced  throughout  the  year.  Price  Ten  Hollars. 
Address  Rolling  HU1  Farm,  Bast  Norwich,  L.I. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
K.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Rprk«hiro  P Jo-o — Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
OGiasiint;  rigs  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 
sows.  51.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 


A  SPLENDID  OUROC  JERSEY  BOAR,  Cnrley 
Chief,  48303,  two  years  old.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  $50.  Warner  Robison,  Mentor,  Oliio 


Cll ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars, 
Best  of  breeding.  O.  E.  UAIf.VES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Woodlynn  Farm  Berkshires 

John  W.  Cooper, 


—Bred  gilts  and  pigs  of 
all  sizes.  Trios  not  akin. 

-  Pineville,  Pa. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 

— the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood, 
hounds.  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CIELD’S  Foxhound  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 
1  Walker  Pups.  Ready  to  hunt.  Fine  Bitch  cheap. 


VOUK  farm  +  one  AIREDALE  —  an  upto  date 
1  place.  PEDIGREED  PC  PS  FOR  SALE. 
W.  A.  Lowber,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Pure  Blood  Airedale  Pups 

Males,  $10;  Females,  $7.  Papers  furnished.  Dogs 
won  first  at  Rochester  show.  H.  B.  Taylor,  Penfield,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 


Sheep  in  America,  Wing . $1.00 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 
Plumb  . 2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 
Harper  . 1.40 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Butter 
Making,  Publow  . 50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 


Economy  Silo. 

JT.  S.,  of  Virginia,  asks  for  plans  of 
•  homemade  wood  silos.  The  “Common 
Sense”  or  “Economy”  is  quite  popular 
here  in  Nebraska,  where  we  have  all  kinds. 
This  silo  is  built  in  octagon  or  eight-sided 
shape  of  2x4  stuff,  and  the  inside  daubed 
with  asphalt  or  pitch  and  covered  with 
light  rubber  roofing.  The  heat  and  pres¬ 
sing  of  the  silage  softens  the  asphalt  and 
sticks  the  roofing  as  tight  and  smooth  as 
wallpaper.  Run  the  strips  up  and  down. 

The  walls  are  built  of  2x4’s  cut  so  that 
one  end  only  shows  outside  and  all  cut 
same  length  and  on  a  bevel  to  correspond 
with  the  octagon  shape.  Spike  each 
course  to  the  one  below  it  with  laps  at 
corners.  Cut  doors  as  you  go  up  with 
bevel,  so  they  can  be  pushed  in  and 


removed  as  silage  Is  fed.  Or,  you  can 
hinge  them  on  the  inside.  To  protect 
the  outside  better  it  should  be  either  heav¬ 
ily  painted  or  covered  with  light  roofing. 

Anyone  handy  with  hammer  and  saw 
can  build  one  of  these  silos,  and  it  need 
not  be  all  done  at  once  either.  A  few 
courses  can  be  put  on  during  any  spare 
time.  It’s  best  to  have  a  sawmill  cut  the 
stuff,  as  it  should  be  uniform  for  best 
results.  Middle  West  lumber  yards  fur¬ 
nish  plans  free  to  customers.  Perhaps 
your  local  yard  will  do  the  same.  A 
neighbor  has  one  of  these  silos  that  has 
been  giving  splendid  service  for  several 
years.  *  j.  H.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 


Concrete  Stable  Floor. 

In  constructing  a  concrete  floor  for  a 
horse  stable  I  would  slant  the  stalls  from 
the  manger  to  the  gutter  two  to  three 
inches;  make  the  gutter  12  inches  wide 
with  slanting  sides  one  inch  deep.  The 
alley-way  should  slant  a  trifle  towards 
the  gutter,  so  that  a  hose  can  be  turned 
on  and  the  floor  flushed.  The  gutter 
should  slant  a  trifle  towards  one  end, 
with  a  drain  or  opening  in  the  wall ;  alley- 
way  floor  should  he  corrugated  slightly, 
or  marked  off  in  two  or '  three  inch 
squares  to  prevent  slipping.  After  the 
partitions  in  the  standing  stalls  are  built, 
I  would  make  a  portable  floor  the  width 
of  the  stall  of  three-inch  hardwood  strips, 
li^-inch  thick,  held  together  with  three 
or  four  bolts  of  %  iron,  with  space 
between  strips  of  half-inch.  This  allows 
removal  of  floor  for  repairs  or  disinfec¬ 
tion  at  any  time.  A  cheaper  and  quicker 
way  to  use  wood  strips  over  the  concrete 
would  be  when  making  the  floor  to  lay 
three  strips  of  2x4  flush  with  concrete 
crosswise  the  stalls  and  nail  strips  half¬ 
inch  apart  to  the  stringers.  I  consider 
the  wood  indispensable  for  safety,  clean¬ 
liness  and  warmth.  Light  and  especially 
good  air  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  a  horse  stable.  I  would  rather  have 
an  old  barn  with  a  few  boards  off  than 
many  modern  stables  costing  thousands 
of  dollars  that  I  have  been  in,  where  the 
ventilation  has  been  neglected. 

New  York.  e.  s.  a. 


Horse  Breeding  in  the  Future. 

MANY  of  the  best  of  the  Belgian  horses 
have  been  confiscated  in  the  present 
European  war.  The  breed  itself  is 
practically  obliterated,  and  the  Percheron 
breed  is  menaced.  These  are  two  repre¬ 
sentative  draft  breeds  in  America.  This 
means  that  hereafter  America  must  rely 
on  her  own  resources  for  breeding  stock. 
It  is  said  that  a  score  of  years  will  he 
required  to  re-establish  these  breeds  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  meantime  the  best  of 
our  horses  will  probably  he  taken  across 
the  water  to  revitalize  the  destroyed  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer, 
from  his  own  financial  point  of  view  to 
breed  better  horses,  to  keep  mares  on  the 
farm,  and  to  encourage  the  horse  breeding 
business  in  his  community. 


" CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE’ 


^  PORTLAND*^ 

ATLAS 


"BE  WISE” 

Steel  is  worth  thirty 
dollars  a  ton.  Watch 
spring  steel  is  worth 
thirty  thousand  !  The 
difference  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  care,  skill  and 
labor. 

You  get  just  what 
you  pay  for  in  cement 
as  well  as  steel,  so  be 
wise,  insist  on  Atlas 
Portland  Cement. 
Look  for  this  trade 
mark  in  black  with 
yellow  letters  on  every 
bag  of  your  cement. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St..  NewYork 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  aro  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


2  Beautiful  Percheron  Stallions 

Also  2  marcs,  4  fillies.  All  imported  pnrehreds. 

War  prices  discounted.  M0HEGAN  FARM,  Peekskill,  N  Y. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  \V.  GREEN,  -  Mlddlefield,  Ohio 


Shetland  PonlesttfUSKlS: 

$50.  HARTZELL  BROS.,  Established  1883,  SEBRING,  OHIO 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  ami  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Marcs 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Fnr  <valn  nr  Trarfp-1  M1>  °  ,tTK  IJ  GERMAN 

ror  oaie  or  iraue  coach  stallion.  Must 

sell.  Vanderveer  Bros.,  FultonviUe,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Imported  Guernsey  Bull  for  Sale 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Governor  of  TheCheue.  Three 
years  in  May.  Kind,  and  sine  in  service.  Fit  to 
head  any  herd  and  will  be  sold  at  a  price  any  farmer 
can  afford.  GAYHEAD  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


FINE  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Large  fat  producers.  Oxford  and  Raleigh  blood. 
CHAS.  F.  TAYLOR,  Breeder,  Southington,  Conn. 


COLANTHA  SIR  WINANA 
PIETERTJE  No.  67765 

Son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad  and  Winana 
Greendale  B.  Daughter  of  DeKol  2nd’s 
Butter  Boy  3rd  and  Winana  Pictertje  DeKol 
2nd.  Milk,  772.40;  Butter.  31.12.  7  Days. 

Dill  I  PAI  VCQ  One  to  Twelve  Months  Old. 

DULL  IiALVLO  PAUL  H. STEVENS, Cortland, N.Y. 

pnircn  UP  WITH  a  GOOD  ONE.  On- 

C/*  tario  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 
19, 1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  and  baild.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  662 
milk, 31.14  butter  in7  days.  Price,  only  #500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTIiE] 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  GradeCows  Just  fresh,  large  producers. 
5U  cows  due  to  calvo  tills  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nlco  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
\VK  TUBERCULINS!  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Belt  Phone  14,  F.  5. 


FOR  SALE 


THREE  tuberculin-tested 
thoroughbred  HOLSTEIN 
BULLS,  One  -  Year  -  Old. 
thrifty,  vigorous  animals.  One  Thoroughbred 
l!crk»hirc  Boar  farrowed  July  1,  1914.  Exceptionally 
line  animal.  Masterpiece  strain  from  prolific  dam  with 
a  record  of  thirty-one  pips  in  three  litters.  Also 
Four  Thoroughbred  Her!. -hire  1'lgs,  eight  weeks  old. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  Yorklown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  hull  calves . $15  each 

Express  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  five. 

Registered  bull  calves . $35  to  $50  each 

5  bulls  ready  for  service . $100  to  $200  each 

7  cows  with  records  of  over  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days 
1  18-lb.  2  year  old,  1  11-lb.  2  year  old,  and  our  herd 

sire,  with  6  A  R.  O.  daughters  for . $4,000 

25  yearlings  and  2  year  olds  for . $35  a  head 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

We  have  a  few  extra  good  ones  on  hand,  all  from 
A.R.O.  dams.  575.00  and  up.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Serxice 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y.  Prices  moderate 


penny  FOH  CFRVICF-pRICES  S7b.°o  toslso  oo 

IftHUI  run  dtimi/C  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  .Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f'STiYnu 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A  nchenbrain. 
Heisalsoforsale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull 

six  years  old;  kind  and  gentle:  sure  stock  getter; 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service: 
solid  color;  from  good  producing  dams. 

L.  G.  Forbes,  -  Man  basset,  Long;  Island 


FOR  PRODUCTION 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  andhighest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


CHOICE  REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULLS- 
L  FOR  SALE.  A.  W.  ROOT,  Manhelnx,  Pa. 

fA  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  2  year 
old  EWES  for  Sale,  bred  to  Lamb  in  April 
H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi, "New  York 
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Raising  the  Dairy  Calf 
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Requisites  for  success.— i 

once  knew  a  man  who  claimed  to  be 
the  most  successful  calf  rearer  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  We  cannot  lay  claim 
to  any  such  distinction  in  the  live  stock 
business,  but  we  have  learned  a  few  things 
along  this  line  by  observation  and  practice 
which  might  be  of  use  to  some  younger 
or  less  experienced  farmer.  Where  calves 
are  the  main  object  and  milk  a  secondary 
consideration,  as  in  the  case  of  our  New 
York  friend  who  was  foreman  on  a  large 
stock  farm,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  raise  good  calves.  Warm  new 
milk,  fresh  from  the  cow,  is  nature’s  per¬ 
fect  food;  but  unhappily  most  of  us  can¬ 
not  afford  to  feed  it  to  calves  in  unlimited 
quantities.'  The  next  best  thing  is  fresh 
warm  separator  milk,  but  this  must  be 
fed  with  judgment,  as  we  shall  see.  The 
most  serious  difficulties  in  calf  feeding 
arise  where  fresh  milk  is  sold,  or  where 
the  milk  is  sent  to  a  creamery  or  cheese 
factory  and  skim-milk  or  whey  returned 
to  the  farm.  In  Winter,  milk  is  often 
collected  for  several  days  before  sending 
ro  the  creamery,  so  when  skimmed  and 
returned  to  the  farm  it  is  likely  to  be 
in  poor  condition  for  calf  feeding  and  will 
not  improve  with  keeping  until  the  next 
skimming  day.  Pasteurizing  would  help 
its  keeping  quality,  but  oftentimes  this  is 
not  done  at  the  creamery  and  is  difficult 
to  do  satisfactorily  on  most  farms. 

General  Principles. — There  are  a 
few  general  principles  in  successful  calf 
feeding  which  apply  to  all  cases.  In  the 
first  place,  the  calf  itself  should  be  kept 
in  a  clean  dry  place,  away  from  cold 
drafts.  The  pails  which  are  used  for 
feeding  should  be  kept  sweet,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  must 
he  scoured  out  and  scalded  every  day.  We 
like  to  let  the  young  calf  run  with  its 
dam  for  at  least  the  first  24  hours  of  its 
life.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
have  the  first  milk,  or  colostrum,  from 
the  cow ;  for  this,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
nature’s  purgative  for  clearing  out  the 
bowels  of  the  young  animal.  All  feed  given 
to  a  young  calf  should  be  at  blood  heat; 
this  is  very  important,  especially  in  cold 
weather.  Nothing  will  start  a  calf  scour¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  cold  or  cool  milk.  When 
the  calf  pails  are  cold  we  rinse  them 
out  with  a  little  warm  milk  before  putting 
in  the  feed  for  the  calf. 

Increasing  the  Rations. — Another 
essential  principle,  to  avoid  danger  of 
sickness,  is  to  start  with  light  feeds  and 
gradually  (very  gradually)  increase  the 
amount  given.  Here  is  where  good  judg¬ 
ment  is  required,  to  know  when  the  young 
animal  is  satisfied  without  being  over¬ 
fed.  An  unfailing  indication  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels.  As  soon  as  there  is  a 
tendency  to  undue  looseness  we  reduce 
the  quantity  of  feed  at  once,  and  make 
sure  that  what  we  do  give  is  somewhat 
above  blood  heat.  If  a  calf  gets  “off 
his  feed”  we  skip  a  meal  or  two  altogether, 
then  begin  again  with  very  small  quan¬ 
tities.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how 
much  to  give,  for  calves  vary  so  greatly  in 


a  little  meal  (usually  a  mixture  of  wheat 
middlings  and  linseed  meal,  or  oil  cake), 
wetting  this  up  with  a  little  hot  water 
into  a  thin  gruel.  Each  day  less  of  the 
new  milk  is  fed,  and  more  of  the  skim- 
milk  and  guel ;  until  at  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months  of  age  the  calf  is  taking 
about  half  gruel  and  half  skim-milk.  The 
amount  of  meal  to  use  in  the  gruel  must 
be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  calf. 
It  is  well  after  a  time  to  teach  the  calf 
to  eat  dry  meal — bran,  shorts,  middlings 
or  oats,  with  a  little  oil  cake — gradually 
reducing  the  gruel  at  the  same  time. 
During  the  Summer  we  like  to  turn  them 
out  at  night  in  a  little  paddock  near  the 
barn,  where  they  can  have  access  to 
grass  and  water,  keeping  them  up  during 
the  day,  away  from  flies  and  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun.  They  would  then  be 
getting  skim-milk  night  and  morning, 
with  a  little  dry  meal,  and  a  little  clean 
hay  at  noon — clover  preferred.  Of  course 
it  is  not  necessary  to  warm  the  milk  for 
large  calves  in  the  Summer.  They  will 
begin  to  pick  a  little  hay  when  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so ;  a  small  handful  is  enough  for  a 
start,  for  they  will  waste  it  if  given  too 
much. 

Teaching  to  Drink. — Just  a  word  in 
conclusion  regarding  the  art  of  teaching 
a  calf  to  drink.  Remember,  when  he 
tries  to  put  his  nose  up  in  your  face  in¬ 
stead  of  down  into  the  pail,  that  he  is 
born  with  a  strong  instinct  to  reach  up 
for  his  dinner.  This  he  will  usually  over¬ 
come  in  a  day  or  two  if  treated  gently. 
Don’t  get  mad  and  try  to  jam  his  nose 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  nor  hold 
his  nostrils  below  the  surface  of  the  milk 
where  he  cannot  breathe.  The  okl-fash- 
ioued  test  for  a  good  farmer  was  whether 
or  no  he  could  successfully  teach  a  calf 
to  drink ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  test  for  a  patient  or  an  impatient 
man.  c.  8.  mooke. 


Liability  for  Borrowed  Animal. 

T  is  customary  here  to  exchange  hogs, 
bulls,  etc.,  for  service.  I  went  to  a 
neighbor,  got  his  pig,  had  him  one 
day.  Another  man  came  to  me  and  got 
him  without  permission  of  owner  (told 
me  he  had  permission).  Third  man  came 
to  second  man.  gets  pig  without  permis¬ 
sion  again.  While  third  man  has  pig 
he  gets  sick.  Who  is  to  pay  for  hog,  I 
or  the  other  man?  a.  8. 

The  man  who  borrows  pig  is  liable 
for  his  care  and  safety  until  return  to 
the  owner.  On  the  other  hand,  man  who 
came  and  got  him,  secured  possession  of 
the  pig  through  fraud  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  In  some  States  this  could  be  con¬ 
strued  that  he  secured  the  value  of  the 
pig  by  misrepresentation,  or  acquired  its 
money  value  under  false  pretenses.  In 
this  case  if  the  prosecutor  would  take 
hold  of  the  case  under  such  charges  the 
moral  responsibility  could  be  quickly 
placed.  The  man  in  whose  possession  the 
pig  is  at  the  time  of  its  becoming  sick 
is  morally  responsible  and  should  be 
financially  in  view  of  circumstances. 


size  and  vigor.  We  usually  start  our 
grade  Holsteins  on  about  six  pounds  of 
new  milk  at.  a  feed,  soon  increasing  this  to 
seven  or  eight  pounds  if  the  calf  does 
not  seem  satisfied  on  the  smaller  allow¬ 
ance.  Probably  half  of  this  would  be 
enough  for  a  small  Jersey.  A  set  of  spring 
scales  is  very  handy,  for  at  a  glance  one 
can  tell  just  how  much  he  is  feeding  each 
time.  All  changes  in  feed  should  he  made 
very  gradually.  When  changing  from  new 
milk  to  separator  milk,  begin  by  replac¬ 
ing  a  pint  of  the  new  milk  with  a  pint 
of  the  skim-milk — gradually  replacing  the 
one  with  the  other — but  taking  several 
days  in  the  change  before  the  new  milk  is 
done  away  with  altogether.  In  starting 
to  feed  meal  of  any  kind  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies;  begin  with  not  more  than 
a  teaspoonful,  slowly  increasing  the 
amount  as  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
becomes  used  to  it. 

System  in  Feeding. — Our  calves  are 
fed  on  new  milk  for  at  least  the  first 
three  weeks  of  their  lives.  We  then  be¬ 
gin  (very  gradually  as  I  said  before), 
to  replace  the  new  milk  with  skim-milk 
from  the  creamery,  or  with  little  messes 
of  milk  which  have  been  skimmed  at  the 
house.  At  the  same  time  we  introduce  ! 


The  National 
Government 

and  many  J11-1--1! 

State  Governments 


have  chosen 


'C'OR  16  years  the  most 
famous“Quality  Silos.” 
Bit:  sensational  improve¬ 
ments  this  year  make  the 
Harder  Silo  better  than 
ever.  Of  massive  strength, 
anchored  solid  as  an  oak, 
perfect  fitting  doors,  safe 
ladder,  rigidly  doweled 
staves,  highest  grade  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction — 
perfect  in  every  detail. 
More  durable  and  profit¬ 
able,  less  expensive  than 
concrete  and  tile. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Iiv„  Box  tl  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


M 


Cow  Profits  Book  Free 

Send  Name  On  Postal  Now 

Tells  how  to  get  more  butter  fat  and 
better  grade  butter  fat.  Shows  how  to 
make  more  profit  from  every  cow.  Gives 
you  interesting  and  •valuable  information 
that  •will  help  you  make  your  farmpay  better. 

Every  page  tells  about  a  gold  mine  on  your  farm 

and  shows  you  how  to  get  its  wealth. 

Illustrates  and  describes  complete 
line  of 

Cream 
Separators 

Tells  most  astoundingaeparator 
truths  ever  printed.  Quotes  prices 
from  $29.50up,  saves  you  $15.00 
to  $50.00  OU  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  skimming  machine.  Proves  May¬ 
nard  strength,  reliability, 
durability.  Tells  why  no 
other  machine  skims  so 
thoroughly  or  is  so  easy  to 
turn.  Absolute  proof  that  It’s 
the  most  sanitary,  easiest 
cleaned  cream  separator 
in  all  the  world’s  nlstory. 

Wonderful  One- 
Piece  Aluminum 
Skimming  Device 


Revolutionized  cream  separat¬ 
ing.  Skims  every  drop  of  milk 
eight  separate  times — gets  every 
trace  of  butter  fat.  One-piece  con¬ 
struction— no  discs  to  rust  or  adjust. 
Put  back  right  with  your  eyes  shut.  Made 
of  Aluminum  —  can't  rust.  Grease  and 
milk  slime  do  not  stick  to  it.  Washed  In  a 
minute.  Needs  no  wiping.  Doesn't  retain 
odors.  Greatest  invention  in  all  separator 
history.  Think  how  much  work  and  time  It 
saves  twice  a  day,  every  day.  Think  how 
much  extra  butter  fat  it  eets  for  you  I 

Get  Our  Low  Prices  und  Book  Free 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  the  size  Maynard  you 
want,  for  60  days'  trial,  without  sending  us  a  cent.  Pay  only 
if  you  decide  to  keep  the  machine — otherwise  return  at  our 
expense.  Send  name  on  postal  card  now.  Just  say,  “Send 
Separator  Book  Free.”  Address  as  below  — 


What  users  say: 

One-third  more  butter 

John  Plechott.  Nashville,  111., writes : 
’’The  Maynard  is  working  fine.  We 
are  making  one-third  more  butter 
from  the  same  cows  and  get  S  cts. 
more  per  pound.  We  like  our  May- 
card  better  every  day." 

Equals  $65  machines 

Wm.  Carmichael,  Glen  Eastern,  W. 
Va.,  writes:  "My  Mavcard  Cream 
Separator  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 
I  believe  it  equals  other  machines 
celling  here  for  $65.00." 

Neighbor  orders  one 

Mrs.  Coats,  Gallatin.  Mo.,  writes  i 
‘‘Wt  think  the  Maynard  fs  great. 
We  have  owned  and  used  a  ....  as 
well  as  an  ....  butthlnk  the  Maynard 
beats  them  all.  One  of  our  neighbors 
brought  In  his  milk  here  and  sepa¬ 
rate  It.  Ha  liked  the  Maynard  so 
well  he  is  ordering  one  today. '  * 

Best  in  Community 

W.  M.  Schlffler.  Swoope.  Va.  writes: 
"The  Maynard  arrived  several  weeks 
ago  lu  good  shape,  I  belei  ve  I  have  the 
best  separator  in  this  community- " 

Hundreds  of  other  letters  from  users 
prove  Maynard  quality.  Prices  apeak 
for  the  wonderful  value. 


Build  a  Natco  and 
you  build  perma¬ 
nently.  The  first 
cost  is  the  final  cost 


A  Tower  of  Strength 

and  a  lasting  defiance  to  the  combined  attacks  of  storm*,  decay, 
fire  and  frost  is  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo.  It  is  built  ol  vitri¬ 
fied  hollow  clay  tile  which  will  endure  forever,  and  —  in  conjunction' 
with  reinforcing  bands  of  steel,  laid  in  the  mortar—  form  a  silo  that 
resists  practically  any  pressure.  Your  silo  is  an  important  structure, 1 
Build  it  well  and  for  a  lifetime.  Investigate  the 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

’“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

It  is  endorsed  by  thousands  of  owners,  who  have  found  true 
alt  our  claims  as  to  its  durability,  convenience,  perfect 
ensilage  preservation,  attractiveness  and  freedom  from  up¬ 
keep  expenses.  Write  to  nearest  branch  for  a  list  of  Natco 
owners  in  your  State.  Also  for  catalog  L, 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

Organized  1889 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bloomington,  Ill.  Syracuse,  W.Y. 


Write 
for  1915  Offer' 


Highest  quality,  selected  lumber, 
skilled  workmanship.direct  from  mills 
—no  agents.  No  traveling  salesmen. 
We  pay  freight— money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  at  once— get  early  buyer’s 
discount,  also  get  money  saving  offer 
on  famous  ‘  ‘Standard"  Silos.  Address 
Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co; 
Dept.  26  Auburn,  Mains 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

'  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG-  CO.  •) 

ESI  West  St.. "Rutland.  Vt.  . 


Sell  Your  Corn 

to  Your  Cattle 

Don’t  sell  your  corn  to  speculators 
next  fall  but  feed  it  to  your  own 
stock  and  make  the  feeder's  profit 
in  addition  to  the  grower’s.  This 
means  big  money  when  you  pre¬ 
serve  your  crop  in  an 


;  our  literature ;  read  what  50,000  other 
farmers  have  discovered  about  the  Indiana 
Silo  as  a  profit  maker  ;  learn  how  you  can  buy 
an  Indiana  without  feeling  the  payments. 

Our  easy  terms  and  low  prices  will  in¬ 
terest  yon.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  rVDIANA  SILO  CO„  5 1 8  Union  BldgMind«rsoii,In4. 
Kansu  City,  Mo.  Dee  Moines,  la.  Port  Worth,  Tex. 
SIR  Exohango Bldg.  5]  g  Indiene  Bldg.  518 Live Btoek  lx.  Bldg. 


THE  FRONT  tmatgave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 
Doors  absolutely  tight  but  will  not  swell 
Permanent  stoel  ladder  attached  to  from 
Everything  first-class  and  prices  right, 
l.iboral  discount  to  roliablo  agooU— 
Wanted  In  orery  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

box  n,  Hudson  Falls-NY 


Each  Unadilla  Silo,  possessing  faultless 
construction,  keeps  the  fodder  contents 
pure,  succulent  and  palatable  In  every 
clime.  Free  catalogue  explains  how 
the  adjustable  front  and  perfect  sealing 
doors,  whose  fasteners  make  a  sale 
ladder.  Insure  positive  air-tightness, 
prevent  mouldy  silage  and  minimize 
feeding  labor.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

0  ,  UnadlUa,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  8IL0  00.,  Box  -  - - 

Licensed  under  Harder  &  Sohllohterpatent*. 


) 


HANDY  BINDER- 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

833  W.  80th  Bt.,  N.  Y,  City. 


1915. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 
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Dairy  Ration. 

I  HAVE  19  grade  Ilolsteins;  am  feeding 
them  all  of  good  meadow  hay  they  will 
eat  up  clean  three  times  a  day.  They 
are  watered  twice  daily.  I  am  feeding 
the  following  grain  ration.  200  pounds 
wheat  feed;  100  pounds  gluten;  100 
pounds  distillers’  grain  ;  100  pounds  cot¬ 
tonseed  ;  eight  quarts  of  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  per  day  are  given  to  each  cow.  They 
are  doing  very  well  but  not  as  they 
should.  They  average  about  35  pounds 
each  per  day.  Is  the  ration  all  right  or 
could  it  be  improved?  A.  n.  s. 

New  York. 

The  ration  which  you  are  now  feeding 
is  very  good  and  the  results  are  about  all 
that  could  be  expected  for  an  average  yield. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  one  thing 
lacking  and  that  is  succulence  of  some 
kind.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  silage  as 
it  is  usually  the  best  and  cheapest  succu¬ 
lent  feed  for  milch  cows  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  When  silage  is  not  available 
some  other  form  of  succulence  should  be 
provided,  such  as  dried  beet  pulp,  if  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a  fair  price,  or  if  this  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure,  a  little  oil  meal  should  be 
added  to  the  ration.  By  adding  100 
pounds  of  oil  meal  to  the  mixture  you 
are  now  feeding,  making  600  pounds  in¬ 
stead  of  500,  without  increasing  the 
amount  fed  to  each  cow,  your  stock  will 
keep  in  better  condition  and  the  results 
will  be  more  satisfactory.  In  feeding 
dried  beet  pulp  it  should  be  soaked  for 
several  hours  before  feeding  with  all  the 
water  it  will  absorb  and  then  mixed  with 
the  grain  just  before  feeding  time. 

_  c.  s.  G. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks. 

eye  of  the  master  fattens  his 

-L  cattle,”  but  it  takes  some  practice 
to  acquire  the  master’s  eye.  A  few  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  are  helpful  to  the  beginner. 
Successful  chick  rearing  is  not  so  compli¬ 
cated  a  matter  as  one  might  infer  from 
reading  the  literature  of  the  art;  much  of 
this  has  doubtless  grown  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  overcoming  inherent  weakness  in 
chicks  produced  under  highly  artificial 
conditions.  The  husky  chick  thrives  upon 
almost  anything ;  the  weakling  is  the 
despair  of  the  expert. 

Granting  well-hatched  chicks  from  stock 
whose  vigor  has  not  been  seriously  de¬ 
pleted  by  close  confinement  and  heavy 
laying,  they  should  be  reared  on  simple 
foods  and  by  simple  methods.  “Our 
folks”  used  only  cornmeal  stirred  up  in 
hot  water,  but  that  was  in  the  days  when 
farm  hens  were  not  constantly  taunted 
with  the  records  of  modern  laying  con¬ 
tests. 

Chickens  need  two  kinds  of  food,  hard 
and  soft.  They  also  need  grit  to  aid  in 
grinding  their  food  and  almost  as  much 
water  as  a  sawmill.  To  save  labor  and 
expense,  let’s  make  these  as  simple  as 
possible.  For  hard  food,  purchase  one  of 
the  commercial  chick  foods,  if  you  like, 
most  of  them  are  good,  or  mix  your  own 
and  pay  nothing  for  filler.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  better  than  the  “one,  two, 
three”  mixture;  one  part  pinhead  (steel 
cut)  oatmeal,  two  parts  finely  cracked 
corn,  and  three  parts  cracked  wheat.. 
After  four  weeks,  wheat  need  not  be 
cracked,  coarser  corn  will  be  eaten,  and 
hulled  oats  will  replace  the  steel-cut  kind. 
For  soft  food,  mix  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
and  high-grade  beef  scraps  with  the  coars¬ 
est  pieces  sifted  out.  This  latter  is  dry 
mash,  wet  mash,  feathering  food,  cackling 
food,  growing  food  and  crowing  food. 
When  possible,  some  tender  green  food 
should  be  provided,  chick  grit  is  needed, 
rolled  oats  are  excellent  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  needs  no  jug  of  wine  to  supple¬ 
ment  it. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  chicks;  put 
them  into  their  brooders,  provide  them 
with  water  in  small  dishes  or  fountains 
into  which  they  cannot  tumble,  and  just 
admire  them  for  the  first  day.  On  the 
morning  of  the  next,  crumble  some  of 
your  stale  bread  and  scatter  it  with  a 
handful  of  rolled  oats  over  their  backs. 
Add,  also,  a  handful  of  fine  grit.  Do  this 
five  times  daily  for  the  first  two  or  three 
fiays,  giving  only  what  they  will  eagerly 
clean  up,  and  stop  feeding  just  before 
(hey  stop  eating.  Now  we  are  ready  for 
(he  permanent  rations.  Place  some  of  the 
all-  round  mash  in  shallow  boxes,  cigar 
boxes  are  good,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece 


of  mesh  wire  netting  cut  to  go  inside 
of  the  box.  Keep  this  in  the  brooder ; 
from  the  way  the  chicks  work  at  it  you 
will  think  that  they  must  soon  burst; 
but  they  won’t.  Twice  daily,  scatter  a 
little  of  the  chick  grain  into  the  litter, 
giving  only  what  they  will  clean  up,  with 
none  to  waste.  Thrice  daily,  moisten  a 
little  of  the  mash  with  skim-milk  or  water 
and  give  the  chicks  just  what  they  will 
eagerly  eat  of  that.  Feed  all  they  want 
but  never  cloy  them  by  overfeeding ;  if 
they  begin  to  eat  languidly,  like  a  boy  on 
his  fourth  piece  of  pie,  slacken  your  hand. 

Five  feedings  a  day  for  the  first  four 
weeks,  four  for  the  next,  and  three  for 
another.  At  six  weeks  the  chicks  are 
ready  to  be  hopper-fed,  on  range.  Fill 
ene  hopper  with  dry  mash,  another  with 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  if  you  can  afford 
the  latter,  and  let  them  eat  at  will.  A 
liberal  feeding  of  the  moist  mash  once 
daily,  in  addition  will  hasten  develop¬ 
ment,  loppered  skim-milk  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  is  fine,  and  water,  always. 
Remember  that  chicks  never  over-cat  of 
dry  mash,  but  are  easily  over-fed  on 
moist,  and  that  the  more  range  and  exer¬ 
cise  they  can  have,  the  more  food  they 
can  eat  and  utilize.  Simple,  after  all, 
isn’t  it?  M.  B.  D. 


Value  of  Buttermilk. 

WHAT  can  I  afford  to  pay  the  cream¬ 
ery  per  gallon  for  buttermilk,  to 
feed  hogs?  How  much  of  it,  or 
what  part  of  the  ration  is  it  safe  to  feed 
of  the  milk,  and  what  kind  of  grain 
should  I  use  with  it  to  feed  shotes  weigh¬ 
ing  from  40  to  80  pounds?  g.  e.  t. 

When  meal  is  worth  $20.  per  ton,  it  is 
safe  to  pay  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  buttermilk  or  skim-milk.  Buttermilk 
if  free  from  the  water  used  to  wash  uten¬ 
sils  about  a  creamery,  is  equal  in  all  ways 
in  feeding  to  skim-milk ;  however,  to  brood 
sows  in  pig  there  should  not  be  fed  over 
one  pound  of  buttermilk  for  each  two 
pounds  of  grain.  For  sows  after  farrow¬ 
ing,  Henry  advises  feeding  three  or  four 
pounds  of  buttermilk  for  each  pound  of 
cornmeal  given.  For  young  pigs,  feed 
the  same  proportions.  For  fattening 
hogs,  do  not  feed  over  two  or  three  pounds 
of  buttermilk  for  each  pound  of  corn 
supplied.  A  desirable  ration  for  pigs 
using  skim-milk  is  as  follows:  Pigs 
weighing  20  to  60  pounds,  three  ounces 
of  cornmeal  to  each  quart  of  milk ;  60  to 
100  pounds,  six  ounces  of  cornmeal  to 
each  quart  of  milk,  and  from  100  to  180 
pounds  eight  ounces  of  cornmeal  to  each 
quart  of  milk.  A  continuance  of  the  table 
gives  for  pigs  weighing  from  20  to  60 
pounds,  milk  at  disposal,  plus  mixture 
of  one-third  cornmeal,  one-third  wheat 
bran  and  one-third  gluten  meal  to  satisfy 
appetites;  60  to  100  pounds,  milk  at  dis¬ 
posal,  plus  mixture  of  two  one-half  corn¬ 
meal,  one-quarter  wheat  bran  and  one 
quarter  gluten,  to  satisfy  appetites. 


Portable  Henhouse  and  Feeding  Pens. 

Will  you  give  plans  for  a  feeding  pen 
with  boards  or  plank  floor  for  about  15 
hogs,  till  they  weigh  from  200  to  225 
pounds,  also  plans  for  chicken  pen  with 
board  floor  for  about  40  laying  pullets  in 
Winter?  As  I  am  a  renter  I  want  these 
pens  so  they  can  be  moved.  E.  r. 

Ohio. 

I  do  not  understand  whether  you  wish 
plans  for  feeding  floor,  which  is  best  built 
of  cement,  or  for  a  portable  hog  house. 
If  the  latter,  I  suggest  sending  for  Bul¬ 
letin  242  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Madison,  Wis.  In  it  you  will 
find  plans  and  specifications  for  portable 
hog  houses  and  much  other  information 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

A  portable  house  10x12  feet  in  size 
would  afford  about  the  minimum  amount 
of  room  sufficient  for  40  pullets.  This 
may  be  built  with  a  single  slope,  or  shed, 
roof  and  with  rear  wall  4%  feet  in  height 
and  front  at  least  7%  feet;  2xS  inch 
sills  running  the  long  way  of  the  house 
would  serve  as  runners  upon  which  it 
might  be  drawn  and  2x4  inch  floor  joists 
to  support  a  matched  board  floor  should 
be  framed  into  these.  A  temporary  sup¬ 
port  should  be  used  to  stiffen  these  floor 
joists  when  the  house  is  in  place.  The 
walls  are  most  economically  built  of 
matched  boards,  placed  vertically  from 
sill  to  plate,  a  single  thickness  being  all 
that  is  necessary.  The  roof  should  be 
tight  boarded  and  covered  with  some  pre¬ 
pared  roofing.  The  front  should  have  a 
door  30  inches  wide ;  this  may  well  be  in 
the  centre  and  either  side  of  it  a  double¬ 
sash  house  window  of  good  size  may  be 
placed.  Each  sash  should  be  hinged  at 
the  bottom  to  drop  inward  a  few  inches 
for  ventilation,  the  openings  at  the  sides 
of  the  sash  being  closed  by  V-shaped 
boards  when  they  are  so  opened.  In  the 
Summer  the  windows  should  be  removed 
entirely.  2x4  inch  scantlings  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  for  plates  and  2x6  inch 
timbers  for  rafters;  no  studding  is 
needed.  m.  b.  d. 
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That’s  what  thousands 
of  well  satisfied  users 
|  say.  They  know  how 
'much  good  it  has 
done  their  horses 
and  mules  to  clip 
them  before  the 
spring  work  be¬ 
gins,  with 


The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

casts  only  $7.50  and  it  will  la 


It  casts  an!y  $7.50  and  it  will  last  a 
lifetime  for  its  gears  are  all  cut  from  the 
solid  steel  bar  and  made  file  hard,  they 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oif; 
the  flexible  shaft  is  new  style,  light  run¬ 
ning  and  6  feet  long  and  it  has  the  high¬ 
est  grade  Stewart  clipping  head— a  truly 
marvelous  machine  at  the  money. 

GET  ONE  from  YOUR  DEALER  or 
send  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D. 
i  m  for  balance.  Write  for  complete 

k*  |  5U  M  catalog  of  horse  clipping  and  sheep 

shearing  machines— mailed  free 
i  on  request. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

143  N.  La  Salle  S|..  CHICACO,  ILL. 


ye±,4ut<totU 
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It  also  gets 
much  well- 
deserved 
praise. 


The  Stewart  No.  9 
Shearing  Machine 

has  done  wonders  for  the  farmer 
in  saving  labor  and  increasing 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool 
he  gets  from  his  Bheep.  It  gets 
16  to  20%  more  from  every  sheep. 

You  know  the  size  of  your  flock 
so  figure  your  profit  and  you’] 
find  the  machine  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  the  first  season. 

A  boy  can  run  it  all  day.  All 
joints  ball  bearing  with  ball 
bearing  shearing  head.  The 
equipment  includes  four  seta 
of  knives  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00 
and  pay  balance  C.  O,  D. 


Practical  Dairyman 
Selects  This  Barn  Equipment 


Because  there’s  a  big  increased  profit  and 

a  tremendous  saving  of  time  and  hard  work  in 

having  a  barn  like  this.  His  barn  is  equipped  with  Star  Stalls  and 
Stanchions,  Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers— everything  moves  like  clock¬ 
work!  The  cows  are  clean  and  comfortable — that  means  more  and 
better  milk.  A  new  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  established  about 
the  place. 

The  adjustable  Stalls  line  both  short  and  long 

cows  evenly  at  the  gutter.  The  adjustable  Stanchions  allow 

freedom  of  movement. 

The  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  do  away  with  the  old  time 
drudgery.  They’re  the  handiest  things  on  the  place. 


★  STAR  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers 

Star  Stalls  come  in  Units ,  each  stall  completely  assembled. 
Just  bolt  them  in  place  and  bring  in  the  cows! 

The  Giant  Star  Stanchion  is  instantly  adjustable  to  smallest  calf 
or  largest  cow.  Smooth,  wood  lining,  firmly  imbedded  in  U-bar,  af¬ 
fords  smooth  surface  for  animal’s  neck.  Investigate  the  advantages 
of  the  labor-saving,  one-motion,  one-hand  lock  that  stays  locked \  the 
Sure-Stop,  and  many  other  exclusive  Star  Features. 

Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  enable  boy  to  do  man’s  work 
easily— will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  year.  Speediest,  surest— easiest 
operating  carriers  on  the  market.  Made  for  rod  " .  rigid  track,  or 
both,  with  automatic  return  features. 

4  BIG  BOOKS 


Before  you  buy  any  make  of  Barn  Equipment  at  any  price, 
ask  for  one  or  all  of  our 
valuable  FREE  Books  on 
Star  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions,  Star  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Harvester 
Hay  Tools  and  Cannon 
Ball  Barn  Door  Hangers. 

Check  off  on  coupon  the 
books  you  want. 

Hunfi,  Helm, 

Ferris  &  Co. 

54  Hunt  St. 

HARVARD,  ILL. 

206 

R.  F.  D.  No. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO., 

54  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  free  Books  checked  as  follows: 

- Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

- Litter  and  Feed  Carriers. 

- Hay  Carriers. 

- Bam  Door  Hangers. 

Own - cows.  Am  going  to  build _ 


Am  going  toremodeL 


Name _ 

Address _ 
Town - 


State _ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  27, 


When  j’ou  write  advertisers  mention 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Se*  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


“CYCLONE” 
TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 


Saves  its  cost  in  10  to  12  days’  use 
and  enables  you  to  tile  land  this  year 
which,  because  of  expense  of  ditching- 
by  other  means,  you  might  put  off 
until  next  year.  This  means 

“ CROP  INSURANCE  ” 

Y ou  insure  jmur  buildings,  why  not 
your  crops?  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Jeschke  Mfg.  Co. 

BAKER -BARRON,  Inc. 

Eastern  and  Export  Sales  Managers 

BARRON  BUILDING 

221  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Post 

The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front  o!  the 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  \  ears  of  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  it  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
crass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranchos  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you,  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  itfor  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 
GOODELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  K 


$10,000.00 


If  thi9  Hertzlcr  &  Zook  Grain  Drill  dors  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  way.  ship  it  back,  and  if  we  fail  to  return 
your  money  in  full,  paying  freight  both  ways,  we  for¬ 
feit  $10,000  which  our  bankers  hold  to  protect  you — 
you  can't  lose. 

We  make  this  big  guarantee  because  we  know  this  is 
the  best  drill  on  the  market  today— sows  all  kinds  of 
grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  without  waste. 
High,  broad  tire  wheels  lighten  draft.  Extra  large  grain 
box.  We  also  make  a  low  down  and  plain  seed  drill. 


Sold  direct 
from  factory, 
saves  you  $20 
to  $50  dealers* 
profits.  Write 
for  catalog 
and  special 
offer. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box120,  Belleville,  Pa. 


30  DAYS’ 
FREE 
TRIAL  v! 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


| 


Lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 
A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work,  1)  H.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current:  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  t  write 
Jacobson  engines, 
stationary  and  port¬ 
able,  up  to  25  H.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG. 

CO. 

Dept 


for  illustrated 
bulletin. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms,  ll  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  wc  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY" 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Citj 


Save  Fence  Money 

’  Know  how  to  judge  a  wire  fence  for  yourself. 
Our  book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Learn  why  the 

No.  9  Empire  and  Empire,  Jr. 

are  the  least  expensive  fences  to  buy  in  the  long  run. 
Empire  fence  is  made  of  open  hearth  steel,  big 
I  wires,  galvanized  as  a  wire  fence 
should  be  galvanized  Will  out¬ 
cast  any  soft  Bessemer  steel 
fence  ever  made. 

Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

J  Address 

!  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO, 

V  Street 

/ADRIAN,  MICHK 


Ailing  Animals 


E  StmimitwniiimniiwMwmwiMitiMmiiniiiiminwfmwminwiMHWBWwmutnmninimnmmiMi.  s 
SiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiininnniiimiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiiiiMiiiiiimiwiiimiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiitiniiniMiiiMiiiHiiiiiiiii.* 

Leaking  Teat. 

IS  there  any  help  for  a  cow  that  is  slack 
in  her  teat?  F.  B. 

New  York. 

If  you  mean  that  the  teats  leak  milk 
improvement  may  take  place  if  you  soak 
the  teats  twice  daily  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum.  If  that  docs  not  suffice 
either  paint  the  ends  of  the  teats  with 
flexible  collodion  after  milking,  or  tie 
wide  tapes  around  the  teats  or  put  on 
wide,  weak  rubber  bands.  Care  mint  be 
taken  not  to  choke  off  blood  circular. on. 

A.  £.  a. 

Bog  Spavin. 

I  cure  a  horse  of  a  soft 
2.  IIow  can  I  cure  a  horse’s 
leg?  Both  horses  are  12 
E.  B.  R. 


H 


OW  can 
spavin  ? 


strained 
years  old. 

Delaware. 

1.  If  lameness  is  absent  you  might  as 
well  let  the  bog  spavin  alone,  as  treat¬ 
ment  may  do  little  if  any  good.  If  lame¬ 
ness  is  present  have  the  hoclc  fired  and 
blistered  by  a  graduate  veterinarian  and 
then  tie  the  horse  up  for  a  six  weeks 
rest.  2.  If  you  care  to  send  us  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  symptoms  shown  by  the 
lame  horse  we  may  be  able  to  give  advice, 
but  cannot  do  so  otherwise.  a.  s.  a. 

Cough. 

1HAYE  two  Duroc  sows;  they  are  all 
right  in  every  way,  only  when  fed 
slops  they  cough  and  one  of  them 
stops  eating.  Is  that  cold  or  caused  by 
swallowing  the  thin  slop,  middlings  with 
milk  or  water?  J.  M.  K. 

New  York. 

Make  the  slop  just  thick  enough  to 
pour  well  ;  not  thin  like  water  or  milk. 
Add  cornmeal,  oatmeal  and  oil  meal  to 
the  slop.  The  cough  may  possibly  be  in¬ 
duced  by  the  thin  slop,  but  more  likely  is 
due  to  lung  worms,  for  which  there  is  no 
specific  remedy.  Good  feeding  helps  the 
hogs  to  withstand  the  trouble.  A.  S.  A. 

Paralysis. 

WE  have  a  sow  that  had  a  litter  of 
seven  fine  pigs,  Nov.  3,  and  they 
were  doing  nicely.  Dec.  20  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  sow  was  ailing;  she  staggered 
round,  and  became  worse  so  that  she 
could  not  stand,  and  I  thought  she  would 
die,  but  she  is  still  alive  and  is  just  get¬ 
ting  able  to  get  on  her  feet.  A  few  days 
ago  I  noticed  one  of  the  little  pigs  acting 
queer;  all  of  a  sudden  it  would  drop 
down,  shiver  and  kick  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  come  natural  again.  We  have 
had  two  of  them  this  way  at  one  time. 
This  morning  we  found  one  of  them  dead. 
The  same  pig  had  the  attack  several 
times.  We  feed  on  boiled  turnips  and 
potatoes  mixed  with  middlings  and  ear 
corn  with  what  house  swill  we  make  and 
a  little  milk.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Massachusetts.  L.  s. 

This  form  of  paralysis  in  a  sow  is 
termed  parturient  eclampsia  and  is 
brought  on  by  the  drain  and  strain  of 
nursing.  The  pigs  should  be  weaned  at 
once  and  raised  on  milk,  middlings  and 
other  meals.  The  one  pig  has  had  in¬ 
digestion  from  milk  disagreeing  with  the 
stomach.  The  sow  should  not  have  been 
fed  boiled  turnips  and  potatoes,  and 
should  not  have  had  corn.  She  should 
have  had  a  light  slop  of  mixed  meals, 
milk,  and  Alfalfa  hay.  The  disease  at¬ 
tacks  pampered  sows  from  pampered 
stock.  Stuffing  on  corn  and  other  rich 
feed  and  restricting  exorcise  induces  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  trouble.  It  does  not 
attack  hogs  that  are  fed  mixed  rations, 
made  to  run  out  daily  and  not  too  closely 
in-bred.  A.  s.  A. 

Lameness. 


MY) 


horse  appears  to  be  very  stiff,  and 
her  joints  crack  when  moving  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  When  back¬ 
ing  she  jerks  her  hind  feet  up  suddenly 
instead  of  picking  them  up  in  the  usual 
way.  In  picking  her  front  feet  up  either 
backward  or  forward,  she  appears  to  get 
cramps  in  her  shoulders  and  throws  her 
weight  on  her  hind  feet  and  crouches  al¬ 
most  to  the  ground.  It  is  impossible  to 
drive  her  off  a  walk;  if  hit  with  the  whip 
she  tries  to  hop  along  with  her  hind  feet 
quite  well  in  under  her  and  wide  apart, 
limping  on  the  right  foreleg.  When 
standing  at  times  will  bend  her  knee 
forward.  A.  o. 

New  York. 

Without  making  an  examination  we 
are  unable  to  give  a  perfectly  confident 
opinion  in  this  case,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  horse  has  chorea  (St.  Vitus’ 
dance)  which  is  incurable  and  also  has 
been  foundered.  If  chronic  founder  is 
present  and  severe  the  soles  of  the  fore 
feet  will  be  found  convex  (bulging  down¬ 
ward)  at  the  points  of  the  frogs  and 
these  parts  will  be  so  tender  that  the 
horse  will  flinch  when  they  are  lightly 
tapped  with  a  hammer.  If  that  proves 
to  be  true  have  flat  bar  shoes  put  on  over 
dressings  of  pine  tar  and  oakum  and 
without  cutting  the  sole.  When  this  has 
been  done  clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof- 
heads  of  the  fore  feet  and  blister  them 
several  times  with  a  cantharidine  oint¬ 
ment,  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  Blister 
one  foot  at  a  time,  the  second  one  a 
week  after  the  first.  It  would  be  better 
in  this  case  to  have  an  examination  made 
by  the  local  graduate  veterinarian. 

a.  s.  A. 


Protect  Your  Stock 
From  Water  Poisons! 


IEAKY,  dirty  wooden  troughs  breed  germs 
_j  that  endanger  the  health  of  your  stock. 
Build  a  permanent,  sanitary,  inexpensive 
CONCRETE  trough  with  Lehigh  Cement.  It 
will  not  rot,  rust  nor  leak  and  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Be  sure  to  select  Lehigh  Cement.  Uniform  qual¬ 
ities  of  strength,  fineness  and  color — country¬ 
wide  distribution  made  possible  by  12  great  mills 
— are  reasons  which  make  Lehigh  the  choice  of 
careful  builders  all  over  who  seek  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  concrete  work. 

Ask  the  Lehigh  dealer  in  your  town;  he  will  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  your  plans  for  building  or 
remodeling. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Allentown,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  Spokane,  Wn. 

12  Mills — Annual  Capacity  Over 
12,000,000  Barrels 


LEHIGH 


30  YEAR  GUARANTEED 

Galvanized  ROOFING1 


We  undersell  every  other  roofine  on  the  market,  quality  considered,  because  we  own  our 


own  mills  and  sell  with  one  profit  instead  of  half  a  dozen 
proposition  in  the  world,  and  can  prove  it  to  you. 

Our  30- Year  Guaranteed  Galvanized  Roofing 

Ib  made  In  our  own  mills  of  absolutely  beet  selected  No.  24  gauge  basic  open 
hearth  motel,  with  an  extra  heavy  tight  COATING  OF  GALVANIZE  AND  PURE 
TIN.  This  is  the  greatest  roofing  made.  Ask  for  Price  List  No  60  and  full  details 

Sykes  Standard  Galvanized  or  Painted  Roofing. 


Made  of  high  grade  open 
details  and  Pnco  List  No.  206 


We  have  the  greatest  roofing 

Free  Sample 
Free  Estimate 

Wo  will  gladly  send  you  samples  of 
our  roofing  and  furnish  you  freo  esti¬ 
mates  of  complete  cost.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  send  us  size  of  building,  length 
of  ridge,  length  of  rafters,  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  samples  and  estimate. 


direct  with  but  one  profit  Instead  of  hai'f  a  dozen.  - -  - -  _  ,  ...  ,  _ 

.  .  -  .  .  .  .  Established  in  1877 

W e  make  the  best  metal  roofing  in  the  world ,  and  this  claim  has  never  been  successfully  challenged 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Company  5ibSader  Warren,  Ohio 


ilP 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpose — hogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

rl*  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  and  sample  to  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Ce.   Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE 


EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  should  send 
for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Karin,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence.  Jlany  Mg  values  are  offered.  Solddlrectto 
the  Farmer  saving  you  the  Dealer’s  Profit. 

14  CENTS  A  ROD  UP.; 

Lawn  F’ence  6c.  a  foot.  Barbed  ■ 

Wire  $1.45  per  80-rod  Bpool. " 

Coiled  Spring  Fcnco  Co. 

Box263Winchester>  Indiana. f 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH  FOR 

Stays  only  8  Inches  apart. 

Wires  can  not  slip.  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  money 
saving  prices.  Ideal  Oalv. 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.45 
80-rod  spool.  Catalog  froo. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie,  Ind 


^^■Why  Pay  TwoPrlces  for  Pences? 

A 


a 


iy<  _  _  _ _ 

styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose:  GateH.eto.  Write  for 

Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers’  Offer! 

WARD  MFG.  CO.  237  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


ihp*w»  n  obo^c. 
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Cost  You  Less  than  Home-Made,  All  Wood  Gates— 

Costs  Only  HALF  as  Much  as  Iron,  Gas  Pipe  or  Wire  Gates 


I  want  to  ship  you  as  many  *lCAN,T-SAC,f  Gates  as  you  need  and  let  you  use  them  30  days  on  M 

your  farm.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  they  are  better,  cheaper  than  any  other  gate  made — cheaper  than  all  wood 
gates  you  make  yourself.  I  want  you  to  put  up  my  “CAN'T-SACM  Cates — use  them  thirty  days  and  if  they 
don’t  prove  all  I  claim,  I’ll  take  them  back— pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  you  won’t  be  out  one  penny. 

Freight  Prepaid— Guaranteed  5  Years — 30  Days  Trial 

Send  for  my  New  Gate  Book— get  my  Freight  Prepaid  offer— pick  out  the  sizes  you  want  and  Ull  ship 
them  at  once.  4*CAN*T-SAG’*  Gates  never  sag  or  drag— they  can’t.  8  angle  irons,  double  bolted  to  each  board,  with  six  Triangular 
truBB  braces  and  all  steel  hinges— hold  gate  stiff  and  firm.  Patent  re-enforced  self-locking  hinge  makes  it  swing  free  and  easy 
always.  To  make  the  cost  still  less  I’ll  gladly  send  you  the  Gate  Steels— everything  but  the  boards— so  you  can  make  yourown 

^tes  and  Save  Big  Money.  Most  farmers  prefer  to  buy  just  the  Gate  Steels— it  a  cheaper.  You  can  make  your  own  Sates 
a  few  minutes  spare  timo.  Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog  and  low  1915  prices  TODAY. 

AlvInIV.  Rowe,  Pro*.  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 4208  Adam*  Str*ot,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


1915. 
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IVe  can  print  the  pictures  of  two  more 
<»f  our  Favorite  Hen  women  this  week. 
First  we  have  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Emma 
II.  Wood,  of  New  York,  whose  Buff 
Orpington,  Louisine,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  li6t  for  so  long.  Louisine  started 
laying  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  con¬ 
test,  and  has  laid  one  or  more  eggs  each 
week  since.  In  the  nineteenth  week, 
however,  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte, 
laid  one  more  egg  than  Louisine,  and  has 
thus  gone  to  the  front  at  this  date. 

We  also  have  a  picture  of  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Walters,  of  Michigan.  Her  Barred  Rock, 
Bridgman  Girl,  is  making  a  fair  record, 
although  she  started  laying  rather  late 
in  the  contest.  This  hen  will  be  heard 
from  yet.  its  there  are  a  good  many  weeks 
still  for  the  birds  to  travel.  Since  our 
last  report  several  more  hens  have  begun 
laying.  At  this  date  two  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  one  Barred  Rock,  one  White  Rock 
and  one  Bull  Orpington  have  refused  to 
start.  No  one  can  account  for  this  fail¬ 
ure.  for  these  hens  have  received  the 
same  treatment  given  the  others,  but  with 
that  strange  perversity  which  a  lien  fre¬ 
quently  shows,  they  are  not  yet  ready  to 
begin  the  real  duties  of  life.  They  will 
come  along  later.  Several  of  these  hens, 
however,  have  made  great  records.  On 
page  48!)  you  will  find  a  picture  of  Golden 
Lass,  dressed  up  in  her  best  clothes,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Rhode  Island  Red.  It 
certainly  means  something  to  find  such  a 
good  specimen  of  the  breed  among  our 
Favorite  liens,  because  the  birds  entered 
in  these  contests  are  supposed  to  he  about 
the  highest  type  of  the  breeders’  art.  The 
most  remarkable  hen  thus  far  in  this 
contest  is  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte, 
owned  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens.  We  hope 
to  have  a  picture  of  Tilly  soon,  so  as  to 
decide  whether  she  is  a  “dumpling.”  or 
has  more  the  shape  of  a  trotting  horse. 
No  matter  what  her  shape  is,  we  see  from 
her  record  that  she  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
hen.  She  did  not  start  laying  until  the 
sixth  week  of  the  contest.  Then  she  got 
busy  in  dead  earnest,  and  in  the  next  14 
weeks,  or  !>8  days,  she  lai !  N4  eggs.  In 
seven  weeks,  or  40  days,  this  hen  laid 
45  eggs.  During  the  month  of  February, 
or  'AS  days.  Tilly  laid  26  eggs.  Only  one 
hen  out  of  the  entire  thousand  beat  her; 
one  of  the  Barred  Rocks  owned  by 
Francis  F.  Lincoln  laid  27.  Out  of  the 
entire  thousand  only  one  other  hen  be¬ 
sides  this  Barred  Rock  equalled  Tilly. 
One  of  the  Light  Brahma  pullets  owned 
by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
laid  26.  This  certainly  stamps  Tilly  as 
very  much  of  a  hen.  The  records  below 
show  how  the  hens  stand  in  their  per¬ 
formance  thus  far.  Unless  we  are  mis¬ 
taken,  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  Rose,  is 
yet  to  make  a  fine  record ;  and  you  will 
notice  that  another  Red  hen.  Polly,  is 
coming  forward  with  a  rush.  Patsy,  one 
of  the  Leghorns,  is  also  doing  well,  and 
one  or  two  others  like  Betty  M.  are  not 
out  of  the  race  by  any  means.  During 
April,  May  and  June  we  expect  to  see 
some  of  these  birds  which  are  now  hold¬ 
ing  back  rather  let  themselves  loose  and 
come  sailing  up  to  the  front,  but  it  is 
true  that  several  remarkable  hens  have 
already  been  developed  in  this  contest. 

We  have  been  interested  to  learn  about 
Tilly  and  her  breeding.  Mrs.  Stevens 
writes  us  that  she  obtained  her  original 


Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters,  owner  of  Birdg-. 
man  Girl. 


s  ode  by  purchasing  eggs  from  five  or  six 
1  i lb  rent  places.  Each  year  she  selected 
breeders  after  a  type  or  idea  of  her  own, 
and  she  also  bought  new  cockerels  to  put 
with  these  selected  breeders.  In  this 
way,  by  having  an  ideal  and  selecting  as 
carefully  as  she  could  to  that  standard, 
she  has  built  up  her  flock,  and  to  show 
us  that  Tilly  is  not  a  freak,  or  one  of  a 
thousand,  she  gives  us  this  statement 
about  Tilly’s  sisters.  From  this  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  hens  back  home  seem  to 
think  that  the  member  of  their  family 
that  has  been  sent  to  college  is  not  to 
have  all  the  glory,  and  that  her  college 
education  is  not  so  much  after  all  : 

“Tilly  and  her  sisters  were  hatched 
May  20,  1014,  in  incubators.  In  all  they 


numbered  270;  more  than  half  were 
roosters.  We  raised  only  116  pullets. 
All  were  kept  yarded  the  entire  Summer. 
They  had  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  all 
the  good  feed  that  they  would  eat  at  all 
times,  continuing  to  grow  steadily  from 
the  day  they  were  hatched  until  maturity. 
Our  first  pullet  to  lay  was  on  the  lltli 
of  November,  by  December  1  about  20 
were  laying. 

“I  was  alone  during  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  a  part  of  January,  and  my 
hens  did  not  get  the  care  that  they  should 
have  had.  In  all  (without  Tilly)  I  had 
115  pullets  and  six  old  hens,  or  one  more 


Mrs.  Emma  II.  Wood,  owner  of  Louisine, 

than  the  total  number  of  W.vandottes 
entered  at  the  contest  at  Storrs.  During 
December  and  January  Tilly’s  sisters  laid 
2,856  eggs,  while  the  120  W.vandottes  at 
Storrs  laid  2,504.  352  in  favor  of  Tilly’s 
sisters.  My  pullets  did  not  get  real  busy 
until  about  January  1,  during  that  month 
they  laid  1,804  eggs  or  1501/3  dozens, 
which  averaged  us  45  cents  per  dozen,  a 
total  of  $67.65  for  January.  Feed  for 
the  month  cost  $18.60,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $49.05  for  January.  They  have 
laid  equally  as  well  through  February, 
but  paid  us  less  as  grain  has  advanced  in 
price  and  eggs  dropped. 

“We  h;  e  given  special  attention  to 
obtaining  extra  good  Winter  layers  to 
get  the  high  prices;  by  the  time  egg 
prices  drop  in  the  Spring  we  are  using 
most  of  the  eggs  for  hatching  purposes. 
W.vandottes  make  the  best  of  broilers  and 
roasters.  In  September,  1914,  we  got  30 
cents  per  pound  for  roasters;  they  were 
turning  us  from  $1  to  $1.25  each  at  a 
cost  of  about  40  cents  each  to  raise.  Do 
you  wonder  we  like  Wyandottes?” 

MRS.  R.  W.  STEVENS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  TO  MARCH  14. 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Virginia,  Poca¬ 
hontas  .  18 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  New  Jersey,  Polly  75 
Mrs.  T.  Sehwenk,  Connecticut,  Roxy- 

L.m .  10 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire, 

Lady  Pierce .  9 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  New  York, 

Rose .  53 

Mrs.  \V.  It.  Merrick,  Massachusetts, 

Betty  M .  62 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Betty  14 
Mrs.  Andrew  ,1.  Wilson,  Connecticut, 

Betty  .  56 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews,  New  York,  Gold¬ 
en  Lass  .  27 

Mrs.  Cecil  Farnham,  Maine .  1 

PEG  HORNS — RECORD  TO  MARCH  14. 
Mrs.  N.  1).  Rand.  New  York,  Lucy..  0. 
Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Ilappich,  New  York, 

Lady  Hopeful  .  39 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Miller,  Ohio.  Ann .  20 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie,  New  York,  Ity. . . .  21 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy....  64 
Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York, 

Peggy  .  19 

Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud,  Pennsylvania, 

Peggy  .  0 

Mrs.  Josephine  Ilollenbaeh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Viola  .  36 


Mrs. 

Rpc 

W. 

E. 

Phelps, 

Pennsylvania, 

Mrs. 

L. 

E. 

1  Iilhorn, 

New  York, 

Madam  Tootsey .  21 


MIXED  BREEDS — RECORDS  TO  MARCH  14. 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl,  Connecticut,  White 

Wyandotte,  Gladness .  22 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Conell,  New  York,  White 

Wyandotte,  Dolly  .  0 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White 

Wyandotte,  Tilly .  84 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters.  Michigan,  Barred 

Rock,  Bridgman  Girl .  27 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Rothgeb,  Virginia,  Barred 
Rock,  Roxie  .  10 


Misses  Osier  &  Wilcox,  New  York, 

Barred  Rock,  Marguerita .  0 

Mrs.  Robert  II.  Wood,  Elmwood,  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls,  N.  V.,  White  Rock,  Faith  0 
Mrs.  Joseph  di  Fabrizio,  New  Jersey, 

Black  Minorca,  Betina .  36 

Mrs.  Emma  II.  Wood,  New  York, 

Buff  Orpington,  Louisine .  83 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker,  Massachusetts, 
Buff  Orpington,  Lady  Ashby .  0 


Two  buildings  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  require  the  same  amount  of  paint  and  take 
the  same  time  to  put  it  on.  Yet  one  has  to  be 
repainted  sooner  than  the  other.  Why? 


added  to  ordinary  paint  makes  extraordinary  paint. 


Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  manufacturers  who  make  Zinc  paints 
and  also  our  booklet,  “  Your  Mw.’’ 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


STURGES  Milk  Cans 

Are  Guaranteed  Correct  Capacity! 

Every  5,  8  and  10  gallon  can  holds  5,  8  or  10  gallons 
to  the  crease  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

You  buy  accurate  measures  as  well  as  strong,  sanitary  con¬ 
tainers  when  you  buy  Sturges  Milk  Cans. 

Built  to  give  long  service.  Sturges  Cans  are  so  well  made  and 
SO  strong  that  they  stand  hard  service  for  a  remarkably  longtime. 

Smooth  soldering  of  inside  seams  leaves  no  crevices  where  milk  or 
cream  can  lodge.  Sturges  Cans  may  be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

A  half  century  of  milk  can  manufacturing  experience  back  of  every 
Sturges  Milk  Can. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  '9.  You'll  find  it  well  worth  while. 

STURGES  &  BURN  m  J.  CO.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 

1650  HUDSON  TERMINAL  BUN  DING.  50  CHURCH  STREET.  NEW  TORN  Telephone,  Corllamf  1088 


Get  this  Book  about 
the  Biggest  Sensation 
in  all  Engine  History 

WRITE  POSTAL  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


At  last  —  here  is  a  combination  of  top  notch  engine 
quality  and  bottom  prices.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  you  can  get  a  smooth  running,  steady, 
ouiet,  reliable  power  outfit  at  the  same  price 
that  formerly  bought  only  a  noisy,  trouble¬ 
some,  “cheap”  engine. 

This  is  not  a  mere  statement  —  not 
a  promise  —  but  a 
writt£n  guaran¬ 
tee,  backed  by  the 
reputation  and  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Com¬ 
pany.  We  make 
you  the  judge 
and  jury.  If  the 
Maynard  Is  not 
equal  or  superior 
to  any  engine  at  any 
price — return  Stand  get  every  penny  back,  including  transportation 
charges.  That’s  proof  of  our  confidence  in  the  high  quality  of 
the  Maynard.  The  prices  speak  for  the  wonderful  values. 

60  days’  trial — no  money  in  advance 

Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal  card  for 
facts  that  prove  this  the  greatest  sensation  in 
all  engine  history.  Read  why  the  Maynard 
would  cost  three  times  our  prices  if  sold 
through  dealers.  -  Read  about  Maynard 
strength,  durability,  reliability .  Read  why 
the  Maynard  starts  so  easily,  runs  so  smooth¬ 
ly,  quietly  and  steadily.  Read  why  the 
Maynard  gets  power  out  of  every  drop  of  fuel . 
Read  why  a  boy  can  run  it.  Study  the  speeds 
at  which  Maynards  are  rated  and  compare 
them  with  others.  Read  why  we  send  you 
any  Maynard  Engine  on  60  days’  trial,  no  money  in 
advance.  Guaranteed  to  give  at  least  5  years’ service.  Note 
our  guarantee  to  sell  repairs  (if  needed)  any  time  within  15 
years  or  give  you  a  new  engine  or  full  price  back.  Compare 
the  Maynard,  point  by  point,  feature  by  feature,  with  the  en¬ 
gine  you  think  is  best,  no  matter  how  much  it  costs.  Then  decide. 

in  vnnt*  nam*»  Nnwl  Write  postal  now.  Oetonrbook.  Readdescrip- 
oena  in  youi  nalTIG  I^JOW •  tionsof  all  Maynards,  llu  to  15-H.P.,  built  to 
operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate ;  also  pumping,  sawing,  grinding,  silo  filing  and  com 
shelling  outfits.  J  ust  say, '  ‘bend  Engine  Book, '  *  and  address a.% t)tlow .  Book  comes  by  return  mail. 


PRICES 
U-H.  P.-  $29.75 
2  -H.  P.—  39.50 
3J-H.  P.—  64.00 
5  -H.  P.—  90.00 
7  -H.  P.—  116.00 
9  -H.  P.—  180.00 
12 -H.  P.—  230.00 
15 -H.  P.—  295.00 
GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  this  enguio 

todevelop - Horse  Power 

and  to  be  capable  of  stand* 
ing  a  reasonable  overload 
continuously  without  over¬ 
heating  or  damage.  We 
guarantee  the  lileoithls en¬ 
gine  to  be  5  years  or  more, 
and  we  will  replace  it  i!  it 
should  become  useless  in¬ 
side  of  five  years,  provided 
the  damage  is  not  caused 
by  misuse  or  neglect.  We 
guaranteethis  engine  to  run 
as  well  and  last  as  long  as 
any  engine  of  like  sire  and 
type. regardless  of  make  or 
price.  We  guarantee  it  to 
I>e  free  from  defects  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship, 
and  will  replace  free  any 
part  (excepting  batteries) 
that  may  wear  out  or  break 
from  defect  at  any  time 
during  the  life  of  engine. 
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Sugar  Curing  Hams  and  Shoulders. 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  “curing” 
bams  and  shoulders,  by  the  sugar- 
cilring  method,  and  also  by  putting  in  a 
pickle  or  brine.  Personally,  we  prefer 
the  sugar-cured  bams  and  shoulders. 
Trim  the  pieces,  so  as  not  to  leave  too 
much  of  the  fat  on  them,  rub  thoroughly 
with  the  following  mixture:  10  pounds 
good  rock  salt,  4  pounds  brown  sugar 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Rub  this  over  the  pieces  to  be 
cured.  Be  careful  to  rub  in  all  possible 
around  the  bones,  and,  by  the  way,  I  do 
not  think  it  well  to  remove  any  bones 
except  the  lower  one  found  in  the  ham. 
This  bone  can  be  removed  with  very  little 
practice,  taking  out  practically  no  meat 
and  making  the  ham  easier  to  care  for 
and  much  nicer  to  slice.  If  the  meat  is 
to  be  kept  some  time  do  not  skin  hams 
or  shoulders. 

In  five  days  rub  the  meat  again,  then 
let  stand  until  all  salt  is  absorbed,  when 
it  may  be  smoked  or  hung  up  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  hang  for  several  weeks  before 
smoking.  For  the  pickling  method  use 
ten  pounds  salt,  two  pounds  brown  sugar 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  from 
four  to  four  and  one-half  gallons  of 
water.  First  rub  the  pieces  lightly  with 
common  salt,  pack  in  a  tub  or  water¬ 
tight  vessel.  Take  the  salt,  sugar,  salt¬ 
petre  and  water  together,  and  boil  10 
minutes,  removing  all  scum;  let  it  cool 
and  pour  over  the  meat.  After  the  meat 
has  been  in  brine  five  or  six  weeks,  take 
tmt.  drain  and  wipe  as  dry  as  possible, 
then  smoke. 

For  those  having  no  smokehouse  an 
old  hogshead  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Taking  out  the  end,  put  a  stick  across 
from  which  suspend  the  pieces  to  be 
smoked,  in  the  bottom  place  an  iron  pan 
with  a  fire  smothered  with  sawdust  or 
green  wood,  hard  wood  preferred.  After 
the  smoke  is  nicely  started  throw  a  piece 
of  old  carpet  over  the  top  and  all  is  com¬ 
plete.  It  may  be  well  to  look  at  this 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  fire 
does  not  blaze.  After  smoking,  when 
the  pieces  are  ready  to  put  away,  some 
rub  with  powdered  borax,  others  use 
black  pepper  so  as  to  keep  the  insects 
away.  Wrap  in  paper  or  burlap  and 
hang  in  a  cool,  dark  closet 
Ohio.  k.  c.  w. 


Potato  and  Flour  Bread. 

I  am  sending  by  mail  a  loaf  of  bread 
made  of  the  following  receipe.  We  are 
fond  of  it  and  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion : 

I’eel  some  potatoes  and  let  them  stand 
in  cold  water  for  a  time.  Drop  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  when  done  put  through  a 
potato  ricer.  Place  three  cups  of  this 
mashed  potato  into  the  bread  mixer.  Add 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
cup  of  new  milk.  Beat  with  a  spoon 
till  white  and  light.  Put  in  a  second  cup 
of  new  milk,  in  which  is  dissolved  one- 
half  cake  of  compressed  yeast.  About 
nine  cups  of  white  bread  flour  will  be 
required  to  make  it  stiff  enough.  Let  the 
dough  rise  till  light,  cut  it  down,  let  rise 
again.  Place  on  the  molding  board  and 
shape  into  two  loaves,  let  rise  again  and 
bake  one  hour.  mrs.  j.  w.  smith. 

Massachusetts. 

This  loaf  of  bread  came  safely,  and  we 
cut  it  up  for  testing,  after  keeping  it 
three  days  in  an  ordinary  bread  box.  It 
was  voted  superior  by  every  member  of 
the  family.  Personally,  we  prefer  this 
potato  bread  to  loaves  made  from  pure 
white  flour.  It  has  a  pleasant  taste,  does 
not  dry  up  into  crust  like  ordinary  white 
bread,  and  is  more  satisfactory  to  eat. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  to  us  superior 
bread.  The  children  were  fond  of  it  with 
butter,  and  we  recommend  a  trial  of  this 
recipe,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
but  for  the  production  of  a  pleasant  food 
as  well. 

A  Little  German  Cooking. — On 
page  373,  you  ask  some  German  cooks  to 
answer  question  of  J.  L.  S.  She  claims 
she  has  learned  how  to  dry  vegetables, 
hut  does  not  say  what  kind.  I  have  dried 
and  used  all  Winter,  with  good  success, 
celery,  parsley,  mushrooms  and  carrots. 

I  put  mine  into  the  oven  when  the  fire  is 
not  too  hot,  say  after  supper.  When  dry, 
put  them  into  paper  bags,  so  no  dust  gets 
<m  them,  and  also  so  as  not  to  lose  their 
flavor.  You  ask  about  “orb  wurst.”  or 
as  you  would  call  it  in  English,  “peas 
bologna.”  That  is  the  secret  of  the  firms 
that  make  it.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
try.  as  it  is  so  cheap,  10  cents’  worth  will 
make  a  fine  soup.  You  can  also  get  len¬ 
tils.  and  dried  asparagus,  and  other 
numerous  vegetables  in  package  form. 
Go  to  some  German  delicatessen  store, 
and  if  they  haven’t  them,  ask  that  they 
get  them  for  you.  They  are  fine,  and  I 
have  found  them  splendid  for  camping. 


and  to  get  a  meal  in  a  hurry,  although 
the  German  housewife  spends  a  lot  of 
her  time  in  preparing  the  meals.  Talk¬ 
ing  about  desiccated  vegetables,  I  may 
mention  here,  they  are  used  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  with  the  greatest  success,  as 
they  are  very  nourishing,  easily  prepared 
and  easy  to  handle,  as  they  are  not  heavy 
or  bulky. 

I  will  here  give  a  recipe  for  German 
potato  pancakes.  Grate  about  10  good- 
sized  raw  potatoes,  add  salt,  but  don’t 
put  too  much  or  too  little  in;  taste  the 
batter  several  times;  then  add  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  stir  well,  and  fry  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  batter  in  hot  lard  or  drip¬ 
pings.  If  you  lay  them  on  paper  the 
paper  will  take  some  of  the  fat.  Have 
lettuce  or  tomato  stew  with  them. 

New  York.  mrs.  b.  G.  N. 


Good  Words  for  Potatoes. 

ON  page  224  you  call  for  a  good  word 
for  the  potato.  If  there  is  a  single 
article  of  food  that  can  stand  on  its 
own  merits  when  once  they  are  known,  it 
is  that  same  lowly  tuber.  In  November 
7th  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson  describes  how  in  the 
Middle  Ages  an  invading  army,  in  a  de¬ 
vastated  country  forced  to  live  on  the 
salt  meat,  wheat,  rye  or  barley  bread 
and  fat  they  carried,  fell  a  prey  to  scurvy, 
a  disease  due  entirely  to  lack  of  certain 
elements  in  the  food,  and  how,  about  200 
years  ago,  they  learned  it  could  be  cured 
or  prevented  by  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice 
or  half  a  raw  potato  a  day  for  each  man. 
The  Literary  Digest  of  December  19  has 
a  translation  from  the  Swiss  treating 
beri-beri,  scurvy  and  other  diseases  of 
nutrition.  It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
much  of  our  sickness  is  caused  by  lack 
of  an  element  in  the  food  which  is  due  to 
polishing  as  in  rice,  milling,  as  in  flour 
and  corn,  and  killing  by  heat  in  many 
foods  as  in  milk.  The  substance  has 
been  isolated  and  named  vitamine.  In 
potatoes,  while  somewhat  impaired  by 
heat,  the  vitamine  which  is  plentiful,  is 
not  destroyed  by  boiling  or  moderate 
baking.  I  would  advise  to  beware  of  the 
higher  heat  of  cooking  them  in  fat,  but 
with  boiled,  mashed  potatoes  treated  with 
cottonseed  oil  and  codfish  or  even  milk 
or  meat,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  dying 
from  malnutrition.  They,  the  vitamines, 
are  believed  to  parallel  the  yeast  <n 
dough,  the  maltine  in  grains,  and  enzymes 
in  our  internal  economy,  by  breaking 
down  the  mass  and  preparing  it  for  as¬ 
similation.  If  the  Belgians  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  potatoes,  carrots  or  some  of  the  un¬ 
cooked  products  of  the  soil  and  war  is 
protracted  the  tragedies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  further  intensified  in  our 
day,  for  the  flour  we  are  sending  them  is 
robbed  of  its  life  agency. 

WILLIAM  P.  SHAW. 


Send  For  This 
FREE  Book  NOW! 


Yes,  send  for  a  copy  of  this  book  today.  We’ll  send 
you  one  free  if  you  mention  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 

Use  it  to  show  where  you  are  losing  money,  where  making  money.  It 
will  also  enable  you  to  tell  which  of  your  cows  are  profit-makers  and 
which  are  mere  boarders — in  fact,  it  is  a  complete  Farm  Record  Book 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  have.  It’s  worth  money  to  you. 

Best  of  all,  this  book  will  tell  you  how  to  make  a  fair  test  of 

CX£VER 


DAIRY./ FEED 

and  determine  its  big  value  to  the  dairy  farmer.  We  know  that  you,  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  after  giving  this  feed  a  fair  trial,  will  realize  that  Clover  Leaf 
Dairy  Feed  is  a  big  asset  to  anyone  who  is  in  the  dairy  business  for  profit.  Clover 
Leaf  is  used  by  the  leading  dairies  throughout  the  east.  Its  worth  has  been  de¬ 
termined  beyond  all  doubt.  Give  Clover  Leaf  a 
fair  trial — now — then  you’ll  realize  why  so  many 
farmers  use  it  regularly  all  the  year  around.  It 
gives  you  most  for  your  money— that’s  the  100  LB5. 

main  reason. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 

for  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed,  also  Clover  Leaf  Calf 
Meal,  Clover  Leaf  Horse  Feed  and  Peerless  Horse 
Feed.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Clover  Leaf 
Feeds,  write  us,  mentioning  your  dealer’s  name 
and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable  Farm  Record 
Book — absolutely  FREE. 

Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

305  Cloverdale  Road  BUFFALO,  Y  ,N. 


Young  Hibbard  was  exhibiting  his  pic¬ 
ture  to  a  charming  girl.  “This  one,”  he 
said,  handing  her  a  picture,  “is  my  pho¬ 
tograph,  taken  with  two  French  poodles. 
Can  you  recognize  me?”  “Why,  yes, 
certainly,”  she  replied,  looking  at  it  in¬ 
tently.  “You  are  the  one  with  the  hat 
on.” — Youth's  Companion. 


HARNESS  book  FRFF 

SAVE  MONEY  ^ 


You  van 


and  get 


ninoli  bettor  goods — a  custom- in ede,  Oak-tanned 
harness  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Two  guarantees— one  money  back 
if  not  satisfied,  and  another  for  five  years. 

KING  Harness 

has  been  on  the  market  82  years.  Free  catalog  is  an 
eye-opener  on  harnesses.  76  styles,  including  horse 
ciothing.  Write  right  now  for  your  free  book. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  12-22  Main  St.,  Rome.  N.Y. 


NARRlS%u» 


Costs  hall — does  better  work.  Automatic — noi 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  sep-  I 

arator  slowly,  increases  speed  gradually,  on¬ 
sets  Jerk  of  engine.  Prolongs  life  of 
separator.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  season.  | 
Warranted  for  life.  I  f  not  at  dealer's, 
send  $5.90  for  complete  pulley. 

AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO, 

405  Carvel!  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wie. 


FORD  DELIVERY  BODIES 

I  KT  us  know  your  requirements.  We  have  bodies 
™  for  every  purpose:  twenty  different  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  from  $20  to  $110  delivered.  These 
bodies  are  the  greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
for  photographs.  HAYKS-DIICFKNDKRKKK 
CO.  Inc.,  21  W.  (i 2ml  Street,  New  York  City. 
WE  ARE  FORI)  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AGENTS 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR  W,TH  CH^PLICATEjQEAR8 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.  The  gear  case,  in  which  the  duplicate  gears 
run,  holds  two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  is  required  by  the  mill  for  a  year  of  constant 
running,  days,  nights  and  Sundays.  From  the  gear  case  the  oil  flows  through  every  bearing 
in  a  continual  stream.  It  goes  out  through  the  thrust  washers  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  is 
automatically  returned  to  be  used  over  and  over  again.  No  oil  is  wasted.  This  mill  needs 
oiling  but  once  a  year.  Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of  the  8-foot  Auto-oiied 
Aermotor  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  galvanized  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps  in  oil. 

The  old  Aermotor  was  known  the  world  over  as  "the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  stand  still.”  This  new  Aermotor  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with 
much  less  wind  than  the  old  Aermotor. 

The  two  large  gears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each 
independent  of  the  other  and  each  is  driven  by  its 
own  pinion  on  the  main  shaft  and  must 
take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times.  The 
^Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  with  its  duplicate 
gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load 
straight  up,  is  unbreakable. 


immuiuiumiuininmiiiininmiininmin 


Every 

8-foot  mill  is  tested 
under  a  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds 
on  the  pump  rod.  For  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is 
proportionately  greater.  We  know  that  every  one  of  these 
windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  this  is  the  most 
pearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested,  best  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and 
self-sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made  for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 

There  is  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furling  device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very  little  when 
he  wheel  is  furled.  A  small  child  can  easily  furl  this  windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can  take  care 
of  it.  One  of  these  mills  has  been  furled  10,000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises  —  more  times 
than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  of  service.  A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used, 
and  it  always  holds. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur¬ 
nish  you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  in  almost  no  wind.  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.  Have  as  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to  get  wind.  You 
don’t  have  to  climb  it.  Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and  put  in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  mill. 

Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  always 
fresh  and  pure?  It  will  cost  next  to  nothing.  It  will  give  health  to  your  family 
and  6tock.  Let  the  water  run  into  a  good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish 
of  the  choice  kinds  your  family  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate  your  garden  and 
make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 
makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  run  from  one  year’s  end  to  another  with  practically 
no  wear  and  no  cost.  Water  costs  nothing.  Use  it.  To  let  it  stand  is  to  abuse  it. 

If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.,  1146  So.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago.  Write  righTnow. 


A  pull  of 
30  lbs. on 
this  wire 
furls  tbe 
mill. 
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MAINE  FARMERS’  WEEK. 

The  week  of  March  8-13  was  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Week”  here  at  the  University,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  opening  registration  Mon¬ 
day  evening  and  ending  with  a  banquet  in 
Bangor  Saturday  evening.  During  the 
week  365  farmers  of  the  State  registered; 
beside  these,  many  of  the  students  of 
i  he  college  availed  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  attending  the  lectures  given 
by  Dr.  Aley,  president  of  the  University ; 
I  lean  Merrill,  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  many  instructors  and  practical 
farmers.  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Stet¬ 
son,  Master  of  the  Maine  State  Grange, 
lectured.  The  features  of  the  week  were 
the  florists’  exhibit  from  the  College 
greenhouses,  the  exhibit  of  the  domestic 
science  students,  the  inspection  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  College  poultry 
plants,  and  the  inspection  of  the  model 
barns  and  dairy  equipment  of  the  dairy. 
Among  the  farmers  present  were  many 
former  graduates  of  the  college,  returning 
to  renew  acquaintances  and  holding  their 
annual  reunions.  j.  c.  8. 

Orono,  Me. 

Good  black  and  white  grade  Ilolsteins 
selling  from  $65  to  $80 ;  dairy  butter, 
30c;  full  cream  cheese,  17c,  wholesale; 
Spy  apples,  30  cents  a  bushel ;  potatoes, 
30  cents,  loaded  in  cars.  c.  w.  M. 

Rossburg,  N.  Y. 

March  14. — We  have  been  having  a 
cold  north  wind  for  two  weeks;  snow 
about  all  gone  and  roads  almost  dry ; 
everything  points  to  an  early  Spring. 
Fruit  buds  have  passed  the  Winter  safely 
and  prospects  are  for  plenty  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds.  Cows  and  horses  are  consider¬ 
ably  lower  in  price  than  for  some  time. 
A  number  of  crops  of  potatoes  were  held 
over  and  25  cents  is  all  that  is  offered. 
A  few  farmers  have  sold  their  wheat  at 
$1.50,  but  a  number  of  large  crops  are 
still  held,  and  only  $1.35  is  now  offered. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  B. 

Taken  altogether,  the  season  has  thus 
far  been  quite  favorable  to  both  the 
vegetable  and  flower  forcers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Excepting  the  month  of  December, 
when  the  weather  was  quite  severe,  and 
greenhouse  men  had  hard  work  battling 
against  the  storms,  the  season  has  been 
quite  mild.  Not  in  many  years  has  the 
Winter  season  had  so  much  sunshine,  and 
as  a  result  crops  of  all  kinds  under  glass 
have  done  extra  well.  The  hot-watcr 
system  of  heating  is  used  in  most  of  the 
greenhouses.  Lettuce  growers  are  just 
cleaning  up  their  second  crops,  while 
tomato  growers  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
second  .crops.  Some  vegetable  green¬ 
houses  have  lately  been  sown  in  part  to 
beets  and  radishes,  and  considerable  space 
is  also  given  to  rhubarb.  The  more  up- 
to-date  vegetable  growers,  who  carry  on 
the  work  the  year  around,  have  started 
their  vegetable  plants  for  Spring  setting 
in  the  greenhouse,  some  having  begun  the 
work  in  January,  while  the  “Summer 
gardeners”  have  just  started  their  hot¬ 
beds.  The  prices  of  forced  vegetables  to 
the  consumer  at  the  present  are:  Let¬ 
tuce,  35  cents  per  pound ;  tomatoes,  35 
cents  per  pound;  radishes,  10  to  15  cents 
per  bunch ;  rhubarb,  20  cents  per  pound ; 
cucumbers,  35  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.  l>.  L. 

Milk  Sy2  cents  per  quart  delivered  at 
station,  butter  35 ;  cows  $75  to  $125,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Potatoes  35  cents  per 
basket;  apples  40;  hay  $14  to  $18.  Corn 
85  at  mill  and  about  $1  a  bushel  at  auc¬ 
tion  where  credit  is  given.  H.  L.  E. 

Vincentown,  N.  J. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  forest  fires  in 
the  forest  and  wood  lots  of  New  York 
are  preventable,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
State  College  of  Forestry.  By  timely  use 
of  the  right  timber  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  Catskills,  the  State  can  save  annual¬ 
ly  from  destruction  by  fire,  insects  and 
fungi,  millions  of  feet  of  lumber.  It  also 
says  there  are  20,000  miles  of  streets  in 
the  State  of  New  York  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  5,000,000  shade  trees  which  can 
be  made  worth  $100,000,000.  The  Col¬ 
lege  seeks  to  make  Arbor  Day  forest  day 
instead  of  tree  day,  with  the  hopes  of 
interesting  the  high  schools  each  to  plant 
a  thousand  or  more  trees  on  that  day. 

When  boys  see  $7.70  for  each  10-hour 
day  spent  on  their  prize  acre  of  corn,  they 
will  forget  fishing,  baseball,  and  going  to 
town  when  older.  All  West  Virginia  lads 
did  well  and  returns  from  the  boys’  corn 
clubs  show  that  it  took  about  103  hours 
work  to  produce  each  acre.  The  profits 
average  $77.92,  which  means  about  $7.70 
for  each  10-hour  day.  Of  118  members, 
the  average  yield  of  68.8  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  was  produced  at  a  cost  of 
35  cents  per  bushel.  Where  133  bushels 
were  produced  the  low  cost  of  16  cents 
was  reached. 

Madison  County,  Ky.,  is  in  the  Blue 
grass  region  of  that  State,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  survey  of  60  farms  averaging  600 
acres  each  has  been  announced.  An  av¬ 
erage  of  50  steers,  75  hogs,  and  25  lambs 
were  sold  from  these  farms,  and  the  sur¬ 
rey  has  determined  the  labor  require¬ 
ments  of  these  animals.  The  steers  re¬ 
quired  each  one  man  day,  and  one  horse 
day ;  hogs,  each  three  man  hours  and  one- 
half  horse  hour,  ewes  with  lambs  two  man 
hours,  and  one-quarter  horse  hour.  There 
is  less  man  labor  and  horse  labor  than  on 


farms  farther  north.  Steers  remain  on 
the  farm  about  a  year,  and  fatten  on  the 
pasture.  Pigs  are  farrowed  in  April  and 
September,  and  Fall  pigs  follow  steers, 
with  143  pounds  of  grain  per  hog.  They 
pasture  on  clover  and  rye  in  the  Spring, 
with  about  312  pounds  of  grain  per  hog 
for  about  60  days  before  marketing.  On 
some  farms  sheep  are  on  pasture  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  year.  It  has  been  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  production  of  one  animal 
requires  about  the  same  labor  as  one 
acre  of  wheat  in  the  same  locality. 

The  Carolina  poplar  and  soft  maple 
have  generally  been  planted  as  shade 
trees.  Both  of  these  are  quick-growing, 
which  probably  is  the  only  reason  why 
these  have  been  selected,  and  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  advises 
that  these  trees  should  be  rarely  planted, 
and  then  only  as  temporary  trees  between 
other  more  permanent  varieties  such  as 
elm,  Norway  maple  and  Red  and  Pin 
oaks. 


Land  Banks  Everywhere. — In  a 
number  of  States  farmers  are  trying  to 
establish  a  land  bank  after  the  plan  of 
the  bank  just  organized  in  New  York. 
Here  and  there  are  a  few  far-sighted  men 
who  see  the  advantage  of  such  a  bank 
and  what  is  to  come  from  it  in  the  future, 
and  so  they  are  trying  to  develop  a  sen¬ 
timent  in  its  favor.  In  Connecticut  there 
are  several  farmers  who  are  endeavoring 
to  bring  this  about.  In  Michigan  several 
influential  members  of  the  Legislature  are 
studying  the  subject,  and  will  introduce  a 
bill  organizing  a  bank  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  We  are  asked  by  many  of 
these  people  if  we  cannot  push  a  national 
law  of  this  kind.  It  seems  as  if  the  work 
can  be  done  better  under  State  govern¬ 
ment.  Most  business  men  to  whom  the 
plan  is  made  plain  promptly  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  for  everyone  can  see  what 
a  live  building  and  loan  association  has 
done  or  can  do  in  developing  a  town. 
When  such  men  understand  that  the  land 
bank  is  designed  to  do  for  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  what  the  building  association 
has  already  done  for  the  town  itself,  they 
promptly  see  how  much  such  service 
would  add  to  local  business,  and  to  the 
local  strength  of  the  community.  We 
hope  that  farmers  everywhere  will  care¬ 
fully  study  the  principles  underlying  this 
Land  Bank,  and  do  their  best  to  interest 
legislators  and  local  associations  in  the 
matter. 


“DId  you  strike  this  man  in  an  excess 
of  irascibility?”  “No,  sail ;  I  done  hit 
him  in  the  stummick.” — Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican. 


Read  the  wisdom  of  the  ROOF-FIX 
MAN  on  Page  473. — Adv. 


JtsTimeToMendYourWay! 
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BAD  ROADS  ARE  MADE  GOOD  ROADS 
IN  THE  BEST  AND  EASIEST  WAV  WITH 
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Digs  A  Ditch 
I  Levels  TheLand 
'Repairs  Roads 
THE  I -MAN  2-HORSE  MACHINE 


Made  in  2  sizes: 
No.  1.  Weight  750  lbs. 
No.  3.  Weight  1300  lbs 


The  machine  you  aurely  need.  With  one  team  of 
horses  and  a  Glide  you  can  (lift  your  ditches,  lat¬ 
erals,  terraces  and  perform  every  phase  of  work 
required  for  preparing  Irrigated  land.  Will  dig  a 
V-sliapetl  ditch  from  U  to  30  Inches  deep. 

For  road  work  Glide  Machines  have  no  equal. 
They  are  the  most  practical,  economically  operated 
and  eusllv  handled  machines  on  tho  market.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  have  proven  their  very 
eflleient  worth. 

Writs  tsday  Isr  sur  new  citalsgat  and  frce-trisl  order  klaak 
OLIOE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

669  Huron  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Vive  distributing  points  for  quick  delivery 


More  Milk 


—better  milk,  healthier  cows,  time 
and  money  saved,  moaey  saved 
and  money  made— all  from 

“New  Modern" 

Pipe  Line  and  Float  tank.  Cast 
Iron,  round  corners,  Pay»  for  It¬ 
self  the  iirnt  year.  Also  “Now 
Modern'1  Stanchions,  Carriers, 
ete.  “Everything  for  the  barn.” 
Free  Catalog.  610*  BROS,  ft  WIUIS 
MFC.  CO.,  60-70  Mam  St.,  Attica.  M.T 


Planters 

Cultivators  anno. 

Suravers 

Ojagers^^wPotato  Planting 

More  Important  than  ever. 
rrhe  U.S.  will  export  potatoes  this 
,  year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
will  be  high.  This  planter 
'  puts  one  piece  only  in  every 
space,  saves  at  least  ono 
bushel  of  seed  every  acre- 
'no  Injury  to  seed,  no 
disease  carried,  best 
distribution  of 
fertilizer. 

Ask  your 
dealer 
to 


BIGGEST 

YIELDS 

with 


show 
you 
planter 
and  write 
us  lor  free  | 
Illustrated 
booklet. 


Bateman 
II  Vo  Co. 


Box  25 

Grenloch, 

H.  J. 


The  Goodrich  Tire,  like  the 
trained  athlete,  is  all  brawn 
and  muscle— no  fat 


THE  old  Olympic  Game  pro¬ 
motors  were  great  for  what 
we  call  “form.” 

Symmetry,  proportion,  soundness 
and  proper  balance  out-bid  bulging 
muscles  for  favor — yes,  and  out-won, 
too,  just  as  they  will  today. 

Mere  bulk  never  was  synonymous 
with  endurance — and  the  truth  of  this 
statement  drives  home  with  a  bang, 
when  you  apply  it  to  tires. 

*>  »>  *> 

IF  thick,  heavy  tires  were  the  last 
word  in  tire  construction,  we 
could  wipe  out  of  existence  a 
Goodrich  Research  and  Test  Depart¬ 
ment  employing  seventy  people.  We 
would  take  off  the  road  a  battalion  of  ten 
automobiles  that  run  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  and  every  day  in  the  year,  grind¬ 
ing  tires  of  all  makes  to  pieces,  just  for  the 
sake  of  information  to  us  and  eventual 
economy  to  the  user  of  Goodrich  Tires. 

There  is  where  we  learn  to  cut  out 
of  a  tire  the  material  which  gets  the 
user  nothing. 

Of  course,  when  we  stripped  tire 
price  lists  of  their  padding — fictitious 
values — we  expected  rivals  to  say  we 
had  stripped  our  tires. 


Note  the  following  table  of  comparative  prices 
on  non-skid  tire*.  Columns  headed  r‘A,”  “B,”  "C” 
and  “D"  represent  four  highly-advertised  tires  t 


Size 

Goodrichl 

Safety 

Tread 

OTHER  MAKES 

“A” 

“B” 

“C" 

“D” 

30x3 
30x334 
32x334 
34x4  “ 
36x4 34 
37x5 

$  9.45 
12.20 
14.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 

$10.55 

13.35 

15.40 

22.30 

32.15 

39.80 

$10.95 

14.20 

16.30 

23.80 
33.60 

41.80 

$16.35 

21.70 

22.85 
31.15 

41.85 

49.85 

$18.10 

23.60 

25.30 

33.55 

41.40 

52.05 

If  you  are  charged  Ins  for  any  other  make 
than  Goodrich,  they  are  taking  it  out  of  the  tire;  if 
you  are  charged  more,  they  are  taking  it  out  of  you. 


*  * 

IT  was  their  only  “come-back.” 
They  had  to  say  that,  in  strip¬ 
ping  down  prices  to  the  point 
where  they  were  fair  to  dealer  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  left  no  room  for  injurious 
price-cutting  tactics,  we  had  stripped 
our  tires  of  some  quality,  too. 

»>  ♦>  »> 

HE  Goodrich  Tire,  like  the 
trained  athlete,  is  all  brawn 
and  muscle — no  fat.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  achievement — the  ability  to  cut 
out  the  extra  costs  of  manufacture,  the 
extra  costs  of  labor,  of  extra,  needless 
material,  and  to  give  you  the  be3t,  long- 
mileage,  high-standard  tire  in  the  world. 

There  are  padded  tires  as  well  as 
padded  price  lists. 

Don’t  pay  for  padding. 

Now  don’t  forget  this — we  are  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  main  about  Goodrich  Safety 
Tread  Tires,  for  they  represent  ninety 
per  cent  of  our  factory  output  for  resale. 

Furthermore,  while  we  have  put 
the  padded  prices  on  smooth  tread  tires 
on  the  run,  the  evil  of  padded  prices 
on  non-skid  tires  still  is  in  evidence,  as 
shown  in  table  below: 


Goodrich  Safety  Tread  oon -skids  are  j  udged 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


GOODRICH  Fair-Listed  TIRES 


1  i 

I  JWltfal  I 

I  IconoinyHiig  j 


and  Up  | 


I  O' 


^VER  400,000  Economy  Cream  Separa-  3 
tors  in  daily  use— hundreds  in  nearly  E 
_  every  county  where  dairying  is  done.  “ 

5  Will  increase  your  profits  and  cut  the 
;  dairy  work  in  half.  Special  liberal  terms, 
g  Write  us  today. 

S  S 

|  Seais.Roebuck  and  Co.  | 
Chicago 
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Buy  Roofing  now  and 
Save  Dollars 

Send  for  Catalog  Today 

Take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  on 
this  weather-proof  roofing. 

Kanneberg 

Metal  Shingles 

“We  Pay  the  Freight *» 

They  resist  fire,  are  proof  against  rain, 
snow,  heat,  cold,  lightning,  and  they  need 
no  repairs  because  they  will  withstand 
rust,  will  not  crack,  buckle,  curl  nor  fall  off. 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory.  Lay  them 
yourself  quicker  and  easier  than  wood 
shingles.  They  can  be  laid  on  roofs  with 
any  kind  of  pitch  or  slant. 

Send  at  once  for  our  big  catalog  s 

and  lowest  prices.  Kanneberg  Shingles  come  In  .** 
single  shingles,  eight  to  sheet,  or  In  clusters  2  S  Kail- 
feet  by  any  length  from  S  to  10  feet.  Catalog  S  nature 
shows  many  designs  and  sizes.  S  Roofing  & 

Send  for  it  today  amd  be  sure  to  give  J?  Calling  Co. 


dimensions  of  roof.  We’ll  tell  you  * 
how  to  get  the  best  roof  at  least  cost. 


Kanneberg  Roofing  8c  S 
Ceiling  Co.  <S 


I  1429  Douglas 
Si,  Canton,  0. 


Send  catalog  at  ones 


Est.  1886 

1429  Douglas  Strsst 
canton,  Ohio  v 

,  s 

I  *  Address 


Name., 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard. 


Care  of  Geese. 

I  find  plenty  of  information  in  your 
paper  regarding  feeding  and  raising  of 
chickens  and  ducks.  The  information  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me.  I  am  the  most 
interested  in  geese,  and  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  any  information  regarding 
raising  and  feeding  geese.  Will  you  give 
me  some  such  information?  E.  B. 

Danville,  Ill. 

Mate  the  geese  early  in  the  season  if 
possible,  allowing  not  more  than  three 
geese  to  one  gander.  Provide  a  roomy 
pen  will  a  low  box  for  a  nest  in  a  corner 
where  there  will  he  the  least  danger  of 
the  birds  getting  lamed  by  stumbling  over 
it.  Collect  the  eggs  as  laid,  and  keep  in 
a  cool,  but  not  cold,  place  and  turn  daily. 
Set  the  first  laying  of  eggs  under  hens. 
When  the  goose  gets  broody  put  her  in 
a  dark  place  with  water  but  no  food  for 
three  or  four  days.  Put  her  back  with 
the  gander  and  soon  she  will  be  laying 
again.  Let  her  sit  on  the  second  laying, 
unless  you  have  plenty  of  broody  hens 
and  wish  to  try  for  a  third  laying. 

Feed  the  goslings  on  a  mash  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  variety  of  ground  grains.  Polled 
oats  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  the  first 
few  days.  In  every  mess  of  mash  put  a 
little  grit  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Give  them 
access  to  grass  from  the  beginning,  and 
ample  runway.  They  need  more  exercise 
than  almost  any  other  young  domestic 
bird.  Drinking  water  should  always  be 
accessible.  As  the  goslings  grow,  increase 
their  runway  and  give  all  the  food  they 
will  clean  up.  They  can  be  allowed  to 
get  their  living  from  grass  after  four 
weeks,  but  if  one  wishes  the  maximum 
size  feeding  is  necessary.  Hard  grain 
may  be  substituted  for  mash  as  the  birds 
approach  maturity.  About  three  weeks 
before  they  are  to  be  killed  they  should 
he  put  into  limited  quarters  and  fed  all 
they  can  be  made  to  oat  of  mash  made 
mostly  of  cornmeal.  w.  H.  H. 


Shrinkage  in  Laying. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  hens  I  had  about  40  at  the 
beginning  of  January.  They  had  got  up 
to  an  average  of  a  dozen  eggs  a  day, 
some  days  15.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
been  feeding  dry  mash  of  equal  parts 
bran  and  shorts,  half  of  cornmeal  and  a 
little  meal,  also  a  little  milk,  a  quart 
of  wheat  night  and  morning  in  litter. 
Then  I  read  in  The  P.  N.-Y.  a  formula 
which  I  thought  might  be  better,  bran, 
shorts,  corn,  and  gluten  feed  and  a  half 
part  meat  meal.  They  ate  it  well  for  a 
few  days.  Then  it  became  apparent  that 
something  was  wrong;  they  almost  ceased 
to  eat,  did  not  care  whether  they  ate  their 
wheat,  also  went  back  in  laying,  till  now 
four  weeks  later  they  are  down  to  half. 
They  do  not  look  red  as  they  did,  more 
like  hens  in  the  Fall ;  some  also  seem 
to  be  molting  a  little.  Half  are  April 
and  May  hatched,  the  remainder  one  and 
two  years  old.  After  the  damage  was 
done  I  shut  off  the  mash  and  gave  mostly 
bran,  some  meat  and  a  little  of  the  other 
feeds  mixed  in  so  as  to  try  to  induce 
scratching  again.  That  has  had  an  ef¬ 
fect  but  bas  not  affected  the  laying.  They 
have  had  sugar  beets  and  oyster  shell  all 
the  time.  J.  R.  J. 

Canada. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  refusal  of 
your  hens  to  eat  unless  they  were  over¬ 
fed.  The  mash  which  you  gave  them  is 
a  standard  one  much  used,  and  in  my 
own  hands  has  given  satisfaction.  Win¬ 
ter  molting  has  been  a  very  common  com¬ 
plaint  for  a  year  or  two.  It  has  been 
especially  prevalent  among  early-batched 
pullets,  and  is  believed  by  at  least  one 
authority  to  be  due  to  any  change  in 
conditions  of  life  which  produces  a  shock 
to  the  fowl’s  nervous  system,  such  as 
change  of  quarters,  shutting  up  fowls 
that  have  been  on  free  range,  etc.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  change  of  feed 
could  produce  this  result,  however.  There 
is  no  remedy  that  I  know  of  and  time 
will  have  to  be  given  the  fowls  to  re¬ 
cover.  M.  n.  D. 


Selecting  for  Egg  Production. 

In  selecting  hens  for  breeding  for  egg 
production  according  to  conformation  of 
certain  bones,  what  does  length  of  keel 
or  breast  bone  indicate?  Would  you 
choose  long  or  short  keels?  Why?  Would 
you  select  males  along  same  lines?  I 
can  get  a  male  whose  pelvic  bones  are 
two  fingers  wide.  Shall  I  use  him  with 
wide  females?  I  can  get  him  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Is  he  worth  it?  G.  K. 

Barnesville,  Pa. 

Length  of  body  and  length  of  keel 
shows  root?)  inside.  A  hen  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  like  any  other,  she  can¬ 
not  do  much  business  in  cramped  quar¬ 
ters.  To  make  an  egg  every  day  she 
must  eat  a  lot  of  food,  and  her  intes¬ 
tines  will  he  distended  by  the  amount  of 
material  which  “the  factory”  is  working 
up.  Take  a  hen  with  a  very  short  “keel”; 
the  rear  outline  from  base  of  tail  to  the 
legs,  is  a  straight  line.  Evidently  with 
gizzard,  intestines,  etc.,  inside,  there  is 
hardly  room  for  an  egg.  She  cannot  do 
much  business  in  that  little  shop. 

About  selecting  males  with  wide  space 
between  pelvic  bones,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to 
that.  Certainly  there  are  many  other 
things  to.be  considered  before  one  could 
say  whether  the  hird  offered  for  nothing  is 


worth  taking  or  not.  Is  he  free  from  all 
deformities?  Is  he  active,  vigorous, 
ready  to  fight?  Is  he  up  to  size,  and 
not  too  old?  Nature  keeps  up  nearly  all 
animal  life  through  the  fighting  instinct; 
the  strongest  and  bravest  male  drives  off 
the  other  males  and  takes  possession  of 
the  females  so  next  year’s  progeny  shall 
be  out  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  male. 
1  like  to  see  a  lot  of  cockerels  that  are 
“scrappy”;  it  is  a  good  indication. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Middlings  and  Potatoes  for  Hens  and  Hogs. 

What  is  the  value  of  100  pounds  of 
middlings  at  $1.70,  mixed  with  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  white  potatoes  at  $1.75  as  a  feed 
for  chickens,  and  pigs,  compared  with 
two  bushels  of  corn  at  $1  per  bushel. 
Also  state  what  quantity  should  be  fed 
of  this  mixture  to  a  flock  of  50  chickens 
each  day  to  keep  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  state  the  amount  that  should  be 
fed  to  each  pig  every  day.  f.  w. 

Anacostia,  I).  C. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can 
compare  these  foods  as  to  their  value; 
first,  as  to  their  total  content  of  nutrients, 
and  second,  as  to  their  content  of  protein, 
which  is  the  element  of  food  specially  con¬ 
cerned  in  animal  growth  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs,  milk,  wool,  etc.  Foods 
high  in  protein  cost  more  than  those  low 
in  that  element,  and,  save  for  fattening 
animals,  are  more  valuable.  In  ISO 
pounds  of  potatoes  and  100  pounds  of 
wheat  middlings  together  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  110  pounds  of  total  nutri¬ 
ents,  containing  19  pounds  of  protein.  In 
112  pounds  of  corn  there  are  94  pounds  of 
total  nutrients,  containing  8.75  pounds 
of  protein.  In  the  former  combination, 
at  the  prices  you  quote,  the  total  nutri¬ 
ents  would  cost  three  cents  per  pound 
and  the  protein  18  cents.  In  the  corn 
alone  the  nutrients  would  cost  two  cents 
per  pound  and  the  protein  22  cents.  Di¬ 
gestible  protein  alone  is  here  considered. 
This  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  foods,  but  doesn’t  tell  the 
whole  story.  Laying  hens,  to  do  their 
best,  should  have  a  portion  of  their  food 
high  in  protein,  while  potatoes  are  very 
low  in  that  element  and  wheat  middlings 
contain  only  a  moderate  amount.  As  a 
fattening  food,  your  mixture  is  all  right, 
but.  for  eggs,  you  should  add  other  whole 
grains,  like  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat  and  in  the  mash  such  high  protein 
foods  as  gluten  feed,  oil  meal,  beef  scrap, 
and  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal.  Potatoes  are  of  little  value  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens  though  they  are  good  for  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs.  You  will  find  formulas  for  com¬ 
bining  these  feeds  given  from  time  to 
time  in  these  columns  and  by  using  such 
combinations  you  will  get  better  results 
with  little  or  no  increased  expense. 

For  growing  pigs,  such  foods  as  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  ground  barley, 
and  small  amounts  of  cornmeal  and  oil 
meal  are  best ;  one  simple  formula  be¬ 
ing  equal  parts  of  wheat  middlings  and 
cornmeal,  by  weight,  to  each  hundred 
pounds  of  which  six  pounds  of  oil  meal 
are  added.  For  fattening  pigs,  the  corn 
meal  and  boiled  potatoes  are  excellent, 
the  high  protein  foods  not  being  needed 
for  this  purpose.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
tell  you  how  much  to  feed  each  pig  or 
each  hen  ;  there  are  no  two  animals  just 
alike  in  their  requirements  and  the  same 
animal  varies  in  its  needs  from  time  to 
time.  As  a  general  rule,  feed  domestic 
animals  all  that  they  will  clean  up  readi¬ 
ly,  without  waste,  and  without  showing 
by  their  flagging  appetites  that  they  are 
getting  more  than  they  need.  Observa¬ 
tion  furnishes  the  only  guide  to  correct 
feeding  and  a  little  practice  will  enable 
the  feeder  to  adjust  the  rations  to  the 
needs  of  the  animal.  m.  b.  d. 


Little  Muriel,  late  for  tea,  hurried 
into  the  house  breathlessly,  exclaiming: 
“Oh,  Mother,  don’t  scold  me  for  being 
late !  A  horse  fell  down  and  a  man  said 
they  would  have  to  send  for  a  horse  doc¬ 
tor,  and  after  I  waited  a  long,  long  time, 
oh,  Mother,  what  do  you  think?  it 
wasn’t  a  horse  doctor  at  all,  it  was  only 
a  man  !” — Woman’s  Home  Companion. 
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ml*  ft D  TO  HENS  THEY  CANT  HELP  UY1N6 
TI-O-GA 
POULTRY  CRAIN 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 
MORE  EGGS 


IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
GOOD  HENS,  AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DO  HER  LEVEL  BEST 


148  Chicks  From  150  Eggs 


Osceola.  Mo. 

I  sorely  praise  the  Sore  Hatch  incobators.  I  have  a  160  egg  size.  The  first  settin 
62  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  15C 


I  pot  in  162  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time. 

Sit  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  sorely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma- 
ine  the  paBt  two  years.  Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  for  any  money. 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  1  beat  them  all.  NELLIE  GARDNER 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 

help  you  to  succeed. 
It  tells  all  about  how 
to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus¬ 
trations.  Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


Women  and  children  find 

it  easy  to  succeed  with  _ 

the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Fr“Sk  Hammond 

President 

We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 

Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  If  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  so  built  that  it  can’t  go 
wrong.  Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.  We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  that  are  very  easily  followed. 

We  guarantee  It  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.  Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  Is  a  quality  machine  in  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  bring  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Box  44  ,Fremont,Neb. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Belter  Than  a  Hen 
It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  fire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
underall  conditions  which  ispositively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  iitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of  the  brooder  that  solves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  0. 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 

The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder  self. Slating 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adjustable  Hover  Chicks  always  Visible 

Price  $19.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $24.00.  Economical  and  sate.  100 
per  rent  efllcient.  Large  ami  small  farms  use  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
burners.  The  Ideal  Fresh  Air  System  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  during  xero  weather  in  t lie  cold  spring  of  1914.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Learn  to  brood  chicks  without  loss.  Make  two  chicks  grow  where  otilvone  grew  before. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  110  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pis* 


150  EGG 


WILLIAM 

INCUBATOR 


NOW 


\Greatest  sensation  in  all  Incubator  history.  Best 
(machine  for  those  Just  starting.  Has  every¬ 
thing  a  perfect  hatch  needs.  Hot  air  beat; 
(double  wafer  regulator;  thermometer;  egg 
k  trays;  egg  tester;  perfect  lamp;  roomy 
nursery.  Hatches  every  hatchable  egg. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee. 

WRITE  POSTAL  TODAY 

Get  our  book  and  complete  desciption  ol 
this  and  other  William  incubator  Bargains. 


m 


Sas! 


iwHi! 


Ji 


8613  Store*  Bldg.,  N»w  York 


PARCEL.  POST  BOXES 

Ship  Eggs,  Dressed  Fowls*  Fruit,  Butter, 
etc.  •  by  parcel  post  direct  to  your  customers. 

“H&D”  BOXES 

meet  all  Government  requirements— guar* 
antee»afe  delivery  of  products.  Made  In 
various  shapes  and  sizes— strong,  light  and 
sanitary.  Protect  contents  from  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  Send  today  for  free  booklet, 
"Mow  to  Peek  it  (or  Pareel  Post.’* 
The  IIINDE  d*  DAUC11  PAPER  Go. 
Dept,  E.  fisaduskjr,  Ohio. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Fgg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


If  you  want  plenty 
of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds;  feed  “Maka 
Shel.”  Used  by  the  largest 
poultrymen.  Ask yourdeiiler 
or  send  §1.00  for  two  100  lb.  hags,  f.  o  b.  cars; 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  ton  §5.50; 
one  ton  §10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Ivin  EGG  INCUBATOR 
l*tUCH!CK  BROODER 


$10 


Both  are  made  of  j 
Calif.  Kedwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  _ _ 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  | 
iron;  has  triple  walls, 

Ew  copper  tank,  nursery, ; 
f  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
80  DAY8'  TRIAL — money  back  If  / 

O.K.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

JCUDMJCUIUTOgCOjjOjjLlll^int.WisI^HB^^  (2)  I 


HOrdwtd  Togoth • 

Freight  paid  emat  ol 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 

..  copper  tanka,  double 

_  - - -  _  walla,  dead  air  apace,  doable 

Redwood  V  srlasa  doors,  all  set  up  com* 

£kte,  or  180  Kkr  Incubator  ami  Brooder 
$12.00.  FREE  Uatalofruo  describes  them* 

Send  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 

wscomm  l»CC8»T0»  CO.,  to  IM  'mci«e.  wiC 


FIVE  BREEDS 
On  45  ACRES 
FREE  RANGE 

Write  for  Circulars. 


YOU  CANNOT  BUY 
STRONGER  VITAL- 
1TY.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Day  old  chicks. 

Shohola  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Shohola,  Pennsylvania 


PEANUTS-%,rQVTLERS 

47  percent.  Protein, 
isfaetion  guaranteed. 

WM.  R.  POPE, 


$2.25  per  100  pounds.  Sat- 

SUFFOLK,  VA. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer,  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R,  MacKELLAR’S  SQjjrS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

-Send  stamp  for  large  folder. 

EAST  DONEGAL  PIGEON,  POULTRY 
AND  GUINEA  PIG  YARDS,  Frank  McMullen,  Marietta,  Pa. 


POULTRYMEN 


60  Varieties  Si 


DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS, 

GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H.  A  Sender  Box  29.  Sellersville.Pa. 


Proof  Against 


Rats  and  all  Enemies' 

Circulars  Free 

CYCLONEMFG.CO 

- L[ . . . 


] 


The  Mapes  Poultry  House 

(Patented).  Paint  perches  with  melted  tallow  thi- 
month.  There  will  l>e  no  mites  on  them  for  a  year.  1 
first  discovered  this  fact.  My  COMBINATION  POULTRY 
HOUSE  marks  another  milestone.  Write  for  catalogui 
O.  W.  MAPES,  MI  DDLETOWN,  N.  T 

POULTRY  Write  for  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Np  y  — —  |  .■  ^  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

*  IlIvLa.  5  Cortlandt  Street,  Now  York 

cnunm’C  ILEUS.  poultry,  hark  and  dog 

ouuucn  •  CATALOG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 
Specialty.  Kdwin  Souder,  Dept.  It,  Telford,  Pa. 

HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


1'  Li  LC  KUKA.lv  NLCW-YOKLCKK 
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1910. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer’s  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
fctorit'  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular.  WARD  W.  DASET,  Box  55.  FRANKFORD,  DEL. 

BARRON S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Also  R  I-  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100. 
American  Leghorns,  $13  per  100.  All  hatching  eggs, 
ner  100.  Early  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  WINSOR  FARM,  R.  F.  I>.,  No. 
3,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

l’ure  llarron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272-egg 
hen  Eggs,  $3  per  16;  $16  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1914)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock 
1’edlgree:  dam,  248;  sire's  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  io. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  f2ry°rmosledlheecnsteoS 

RANGE.  Mated  separately  with  matnre  cockerels 
from  Young’s  and  Barron’s  best  stock.  Eggs  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  In  appearance  and  size,  and  90% 
fertile.  $7  a  100:  $(10  a  1.000.  Inspection  invited. 

The  N’issequogue  Farm,  St.  Janies  P.  0.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

buy.  Fertile  eggs,  $1.50  per  16;  $6  per  100.  Chicks, 
f  15  per  100.  6- weeks-old  pullets.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  W.  IS.  Cather,  Box  175,  Winchester,  Va. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $0  per  hundred;  $60  per  thousand.  Eggs 
that  fail  to  batch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  R.  I).  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1,200  two-year-old  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
that  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  and 
white  eggs.  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  75 
cockerels  imported  direct  from  Toni  Barron,  Cat- 
forth,  England.  Eggs,  strictly  from  these  matings, 
$8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thousand:  $1.50  per  setting 
of  15.  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

The  Haven  Lake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


5oU  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain.  Bred  for  years. 

"prices.01  Pope  Poultry  Farm  Fr£nSau’ 

anon  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  between 
tUUU  March  23  and  April  15;  raised  from  selected 
yearling  and  two-vear  old  stock,  at  12  cents  each. 

KICK,  POULTRY  FARM,  -  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  848-260  egg  strain.  Eggs 
81.50,  15;  S87,  lOO.  Orders  booked  now,  25  per 
cent,  deposit.  S.  W.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  c  hM'kn, 

$8  50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each, 
(ieo.  Frost,  -  Levanna-on-C’ayuga,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Buliy  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laying  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  from 
ns  and  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron’s) 
if  the  Missouri  laying  contest  1012-1913.  Send  for  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

your  hatching  eggs  for  April  and  May  shipments. 
All  March  eggs  engaged.  Write  for  prices.  FLOYD 
0.  WHITE.  YORKTOWN,  N.  Y.  Successor  to  WHITE  &  RICE 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT.  348-260  Kgt  Strain.  Ilatehlng  Egg*. 
$,.  tier  10O.  Baby  Chicks.  $15  per  100.  4  I’ullets  and 

a  kerrl,  *15.  K.  CLAUDE  JON  ES,  Hillsdale.  N,  V. 


Chicks 


11ARRED  and  WHITE 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 


Leading  Utility.  200-Egg  Strains.  812.50 
to  815  per  hundred,  ltu  alive  guaranteed  at 
your  ex.  office.  Hatched  by  experts.  Booklet  free. 
BIRCH  "WOOD  HATCHERY,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Fifteen  TonfBarron  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  hatching*,  $1.  LISK,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

’’  healt  hy  business  kind,  including  Burron’s strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm.  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world’s  best-laying 

strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


S.  C.  White 

for  hatching.  Baby  Chicks.  Wy-Har  Farm,  Oeuton,  Md. 


THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  eTHfltThpeALs: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Rouen 
Duck  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 
M.  F.  BOLT,  -  Cincinnatus,  New  York 


SP  U|  |  orvtinrnc  also  Baby  Cbix,  Hatch- 
«  U.  n  .  leg nurnb  ing  Kggs,  Free  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  It.  Ducklings  and  eggs. 
Rocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TomBarron’s 

Hatching  eggs.  248-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  Stock  guaranteed.  Jay  II.  Kraisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  Irondequoit,  N.  Y. 


"W1CHM0SS  POULTRI  FARM” 

prices.  Properly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wb.  Wyandottes,  K.  I. 
Beds,  B.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Pekin  Ducks.  ANDRESEN  & 
AMMERMAN,  Demarest,  N.  J.  Box  137. 


Tom  Barron 24  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  free. 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Batoy  Cliicli.s 
S.  o.  W.  Leghorn 

Prom  choice  2-yearlings,  same  have  a  record  in  their 
t  inlet  year  ;  in  a  flock  of  1,200—207  eggs  each.  Chicks 
V"  April  7th,  $18.60  ;  April  28,  812.00  ;  May  20th,  $10.00  ; 
June  12th,  $10.00  a  hundred.  No  order  tilled  for  less 
than  50.  Hatching  Kggs,  $4.00  and  $5.00  a  hundred  ; 
$1.00  per  16.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $0.00  per 
hundred  ;  $1.00  per  13.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and 
8"%  fertility.  Book  your  order  in  advance.  Hatching 
«ty,  6,500.  TR, -STATES  POULTRY  FARM 

ANTHONY  SIMON,  Prop.  Port  Jervis,  N,  Y. 


The  Henyard. 


Quantity  of  Meat  Needed. 

Will  you  tell  me  liow  much  green  meat 
and  bone  (horse  meat)  it  is  safe  to  feed 
pullets  that  are  laying  some,  also  to  one 
and  two-year-olds  kept  principally  for 
breeders?  How  much  of  the  above  meat 
will  it  take  to  equal  100  pounds  of  com¬ 
mercial  meat  in  the  Cornell  ration? 

New  York..  w.  h.  r. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  comparison, 
between  fresh  ground  meat  and  bone 
and  commercial  beef  scrap,  as  these  vary 
so  much  in  their  constituents  according 
to  the  amounts  of  bone,  of  fat  and  of 
lean  meat  used.  Fresh  meat  contains 
from  60  to  80%  of  water,  while  beef 
scrap  contains  only  about  10%,  making 
it  that  much  more  concentrated.  Laying 
pullets  and  hens  may  be  fed  fresh  cut 
bone  and  meat,  two  or  three  times  week¬ 
ly,  to  advantage,  as  is  the  custom  of 
many  poultrymen  using  it.  Mr.  Cosgrove 
advises  feeding  it  daily,  however,  mixing 
it  thoroughly  with  bran,  middlings,  and 
meal,  equal  parts,  and  giving  three 
ounces  of  the  mixture  to  each  bird.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  tainted  meat 
adhering  to  the  bones  that  are  cut,  and 
enough  should  not  be  fed  to  cause  undue 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  M.  B.  D. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese  , 

n  A  V  OI  n  f^I— Q  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

IJ A.  I  -ULU  Rocks  and  Single  CoHmb  While  Leghorns  Day.oid 

\RW 


Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH 

BRANFORD  FARMS, 


Uay-Uld 

PRICES. 

GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns ..R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  . .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  Rhipped  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxes,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Gibson  Kggs  for  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy, vigorous  breed¬ 
ing  birds  that  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  flocks.  We  make  a  specialty  of  stock¬ 
ing  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  better  service. 

Our  handsomely  Illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


Concrete  Henhouse. 

In  concrete  henhouses,  are  the  walls 
built  of  solid  concrete  or  of  hollow 
blocks?  If  of  solid  concrete  will  the 
frost  get  through  and  keep  the  inside  of 
house  damp  in  cold  weather?  How  thick 
should  the  walls  be,  and  if  the  roof  is 
concrete  how  thick  should  it  he? 

New  York.  c.  G.  w. 

Concrete  henhouses  may  be  of  either 
hollow  block  or  solid  wall  construction, 
as  preferred.  Frost  docs  not  “go  through” 
either,  the  moisture  which  condenses  upon 
the  interior  of  such  houses  coming,  not 
from  the  outside,  but  from  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  inside  the  building.  If  there 
is  sufficient  ventilation  to  change  the  air 
within  the  building  before  it  becomes 
heavy  with  moisture,  the  latter  will  not 
condense  upon  cold  walls  in  the  form  of 
frost;  if  there  is  not,  the  moisture  of 
the  air  freezes  upon  the  walls  and  has 
the  appearance  of  having  come  through 
from  the  outside.  The  walls  of  a  poultry 
house,  if  solid,  should  be  four  or  five 
inches  in  thickness  and  the  roof  would 
ordinarily  probably  be  best  built  of  wood, 
especially  if  the  work  is  not  done  by  those 
of  considerable  experience  in  concrete 
work.  Such  walls  should  be  reinforced  by 
quarter-inch  iron  rods  placed  about  18 
inches  apart,  both  horizontally  and  ver¬ 
tically.  M.  B.  D. 


The  American  Wyandotte  Favored. 

We  are  planning  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  to  introduce  into  our  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  a  year-round  system  of  broilers  for 
fancy  trade,  settings  to  be  made  the  first 
of  every  month.  Naturally  we  desire  a 
breed  which  develops  rapidly  and  has 
a  skin  of  attractive  color  when  dressed. 
What  would  you  consider  the  best  for  our 
purpose?  We  have  in  mind  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  but  possibly  your  experience 
could  suggest  something  better.  F.  r.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

The  White  Wyandotte  certainly  has 
no  superior,  either  as  a  layer  or  table 
fowl,  i.c.,  when  bred  somewhere  near  to 
standard  type.  While  a  Wyandotte  may 
be  a  good  layer,  no  matter  of  what  type 
she  may  be,  to  be  a  table  fowl  of  unsur¬ 
passed  merit,  she  must  be  near  the 
standard  type.  This  will  give  a  bird  that 
when  dressed  shows  a  remarkable  amount 
of  breast,  with  a  very  attractive  yellow 
skin,  for  which  the  very  highest  price  may 
be  obtained.  The  strongest  point  in  favor 
of  a  Wyandotte  as  a  table  bird  is  that  no 
matter  at  what  age  it  is  marketed,  it  is 
always  classed  as  “prime.”  As  squab- 
broilers  they  arc  plump,  round  and  ex¬ 
tremely  juicy,  in  fact  resemble  squabs 
As  regular  broilers,  from  l1/^  to  two 
pounds,  they  have  lost  none  of  their 
plumpness  and  remain  remarkably  ten¬ 
der.  Even  birds  weighing  from  three  to 
four  pounds  may  be  broiled  and  found  to 
be  as  tender  as  when  smaller.  No  bird 
makes  a  better  roaster  from  three  to  six 
pounds  and  as  fowls  for  fricasseeing  they 
may  be  used  no  matter  how  old  and  will 
never  be  found  “stringy.”  Their  feath¬ 
ers  being  white  make  the  carcass  more 
attractive  than  if  it  were  full  of  colored 
pin  feathers.  The  writer  strongly  re¬ 
commends  that  anyone  contemplating 
breeding  White  Wyandottes  for  table 
poultry  as  well  as  for  layers,  which  is 
really  what  they  are  intended  for,  intro¬ 
duces  no  English  blood  into  his  flock. 
While  the  Englishmen  have  proved  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  their  ability  to  produce 
White  Wyandottes  that  lay  wonderfully 
well,  yet  their  birds  are  smaller  and  very 
poor  for  table  poultry,  especially  the 
males,  they  having  practically  no  breast. 
American-bred  birds  have  proved  good 
layers  in  our  contests,  with  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  much  larger  and  far  bet¬ 
ter  shape  for  table  poultry.  The  American 
Wyandotte  is  also  incR^d  to  grow  faster, 
thus  reaching  1%  to  two  pounds  in 
weight  in  from  eight  to  12  weeks.  There 
are  many  breeds  other  than  the  White 
Wyandottes  that  are  splendid  dual-pur¬ 
pose  fowls,  their  equal  perhaps,  such  as 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Reds, 
etc.  ‘  G.  A. 


“““Straw™  S.  O.  wmte  JLmGsJjlojtxxs 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BRED  FUR  EGGS — MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LATING  HOUSES— 12.000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— IB  000  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY .  Wo  guarantee  KKfe  delivery  oT  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chi,  and  3  month.  Pullet,.  We  were  compelled  to  deellue  many 
orders  laat  season  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  Incubator  rapacity  this  Kail  and  will  Increaae  to  2f.,00U 
next  year.  If  you  want  out  products  Tor  Spring  or  Summer  delivery— ORDER  NO  W.  Visitors  Invited— Semi 
for  Booklets.  MOHEGAN  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Moliegun  Luke.  New  York.  (Phone  711  Peckeklll.) 

Owned  und  operated  by  Chum.  II.  Ilukcr. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders,  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-failing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special 
bred  for  Winter  eggs— 200-egg  strain.  125,000  baby 
clucks  for  1915.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity,  @  $6  per  100.  No  order  too  large.  After 
March  1st  $50  per  1,000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  100. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  My  Book,  " Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,’  free  with  all  $10  orders.  6th  edition 
shows  whore  the  nmnev  is.  Circulars  free. 

Kdgar  Briggs,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 


Eggs  and 
Chicks 


from  the  famous  LA.  VREL- 
TON  LAYERS—  pure  bred 
8.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
hens — thousands  of  them — of 
great  size,  beauty  and  vigor. 

Eggs  guaranteed  85  per  cent 
fertile.  Chicks  guaranteed  to  arrive  safe  and  in  full 
count.  Our  48,000  egg  incubators  are  bringing  off 
hatches  twice  a  week.  Low  prices.  Big  supply;  but 
also  big  demand— so  order  early.  Send  postal  today. 
All  eggs  and  chicks  from  our  own  stock. 


HOFFS  BABY  CHICKS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  “VITALITY  ” 
Day-old  Chicks  of  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITAL¬ 
ITY  "-QUALITY  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator, 

S.  C.  WHITE  I.E6HOKN8 
and  RHODE  ISLAND  IIK1I8. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba. 
tors  used.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Pay-old  Chicks.  Thousands  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  $15.00  per  100.48.00  per  .50;  $4.25  per  25. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  book¬ 
let.  free.  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  If 
tells  how  I  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diar  rhoea.  It 
you  are  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Ncshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


LAURELTON  FARMS.  Box  H,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


wTter  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  metbodR,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  uow  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  S.  0.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less,  20c.  each:  one  hundred, 
$15;  five  hundred1,  $02.50;  one  thousand,  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET— -‘RETTER  CHICKENS.” 
describing  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Hatching  Eggs— Baby  Chicks— 8  weeks  old 
Pullets— Barron-Young  Strain 

Ileavy-laying,  healthy,  vigorous  stock. 

Not  only  do  we  guarantee  Safe  Delivery,  hut  we 
go  one  step  further  and  assume  responsibility  for 
delivery  of  chicks,  etc.,  in  satisfactory  condition. 
Any  sized  order  filled  promptly  on  time. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  price  list. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  IN.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs 

range,  mated  with  cockerels  from  Cyphers 
best  layers. 

EGGS  GUARANTEED  85*  FERTILE 

$5.00  per  hundred.  $40.00  per  thousand 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Imported  direct.  3d  season.  280-egg  strain.  Pure 
males  and  females.  Fertile  eggs.  $1  and  $2  per  set; 
$7  per  100.  P.  V.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


What  Are  “Efficiency”  Chicks? 

Get  our  S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  with  efficiency 
back  of  them,  and  your  success  is  assured,  because— 

First,  they  arc  endorsed  as  the  best  by  inexperienced 
and  experienced  alike. 

Second,  you  receive  full  count  of  vital  chicks — our 
guarantee. 

Third,  by  winter  you  own  a  lovely  flock  of  “ profit ” 
pullets,  layers  of  “Snow-white  Goins.1’ 

Prices  $9.00  to  $1  8.00  per  t  OO.  Special  low  prices  on 
200  or  over.  Write  for  hatching  dates.  This  is  your 
opportunity — don’t  miss  it. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  3,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  8.  0.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  hnd. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  otir  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Prico  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WARFEL  *  SON,  Kohrerstown,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS  ^TT^0,  ,{\ 

The  “Prices  that  Live  and  Let  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
7<K  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorns 
—8.  C.  Reds— Barred  Hocks,  Mammoth  I’ckln 
bucks.  Pearl  Guineas.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
w  ith  25%  Deposit 

SUNNYMEAO  FARMS  (850  Acres),  MILLSTONE.  N.J. 

i’.  I mvsn.iLi-:  Black,  Director,  Go  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  pen  leads  all  contestants'  at  the  great  Missouri 
Contest.  Write  for  prices  on  hutching  eggs. 

P.  G.  Platt,  -  -  Wallingford,  Pa. 


200,000  S.C.W. LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hal)  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,000 
chicks  per  week  after  February  15th ;  only  No.  1.  high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “Everlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices:  prompt  service.  00-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Box  240-E,  Mothuen,  Mass. 


BARRON’S  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  from  his  best-layingstoek. 
Also  Wyekoff  strain.  All  stock  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  bred  to  lay.  Any  number  strong  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  Cocks 
and  Cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars  free. 
R.  T.  EWING,  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS  and  Baby  Chicks 

From  tested  2-year-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeding 
hens.  Eggs,  $5  per  1UU;  $40  per  1.000.  express  paid. 
Ransom  Farm,  .  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


I  oily  Cofnetl  Strain  Leghorns 

L.aay  corneu  oirain  egg8  for  hatching.  Flock 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs,  $5,  100:  $1,  15.  Cbix 
after  May  15.  $12.  100.  S.  L.  Purilie,  Genoa,  N.  Y, 

S.  C.  VK.  Leghorns— Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching 
ami  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  ALVEY  HURINE.  Myersville,  MB. 


S.  G.  White  leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for 
egg  production.  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Sprinos.  N.  1 . 
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NHW-YOKKKK 


March 


loin  World’s  Champions 

more  championships  won  by  owners  of  Belle 
Jity  hutching  outfits.  Makes 

Belle  City 


J  21  Times  World' s  Champion 
Free  Hook  “Hatching 
Facts”  tclln  whole  story. 

My  SBOO  Gold  Offers  come  with 
t  Book  -Money-Hack  Guaranty  Hatching 
audit  shown  In  actual  colors,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  43 


freight 
Prepaid.  1, 

/2  or  3  Months' 

Home  Test 
Raclno,  Wlft. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 

H.  C.  White  lj<*|f horrm 
tvery  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
chick  for  10 IS  will  he  tired  by  a 
mala  bird  the  son  ol  a  *‘?00  egg" 
hen.  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 
Slate  Poultry  Fiperiment  Station. 

All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prol.  Qtiitenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  best  ever  bred.  Chicks 
■re  Irom  our  vigorous  bred-fo-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Oon’l  miss  it.  Send  for  catalog. 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  SI.,  Lansing.  Micb. 

i) 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

From  out  “Quality  Strain"  matlnga, 
bred  for  heavy  production.  AT- 

TRACTIVf  PRICFS  l»»  Iota  over  ZOO.  All 
•t«xk  jrunrantwcl  to  rive  H*tI*f*rtton. 
Write  for  our  circular. 


TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cedar  Grove  Princeton.  N.J. 

We  Holidt  Inspection  of  Our  lHnnt 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Belimoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 


Mapes’  Immaculate  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

A  strain  that  lias  taken  twenty  years  to  establish, 
all  lock  healthy  and  vigorous  and  bred  to  lay, 
having  been  farm  reared.  Hatching  Egg.  by  t he 
100  or  by  the  1000.  Utility  Eggs.  5<i.  per  100. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM.  Jnit  E.  M.pe*.  Middletown,  N.Y. 


MAY  CHICKS  HOttN  WandLl!,<H. 

HOCK.  March  and  April  ohloks  all  sold.  Order 
May  CIIICKK  Now,  J.  I,.  LICK,  Carmel,  N.  V. 


Baby  Chicks,  E^gs~P^rW^ii 

KOI  KH  I.rnl  VOIJNIPH  WHITE  I.MIIIOIISS.  Chicks,  $16.00, 
,12  ,r.o,  it  I  o.oo  huntlrrd.  Write  today— Catalogue  Froo. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Bolton.  Mate 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  gain  in  egg  production  still  con¬ 
tinues.  In  (his,  the  nineteenth  week,  the 
gain  over  the  previous  week  was  180, 
the  output  for  the  week  being  3,634. 
Two  Connecticut  pens  tie  for  first  place 
— Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s  pen  of 
It.  1.  Reds  tie  with  R.  P.  Naso’s  pen  of 
White  Orpingtons,  each  laying  51.  Storrs* 
pen.  No.  .‘57,  of  It.  I.  Reds  take  second 
place,  with  a  score  of  53,  and  Ilillview 
Poultry  Farm’s  Reds  take  third  place 
with  a  record  of  52. 

This  seems  to  he  It.  I.  Red  week,  as 
they  take  first,  second,  third,  and  tie 
with  two  other  breeds  for  fourth  place, 
with  scores  of  51  each.  The  other  breeds 
are  Tom  Rnrron’s  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rranford  Farm’s  White  Rooks.  The 
R.  I.  Red  pen  that  laid  51  is  the  Pine- 
crest  Orchards  (Mass.)  pen.  Ed.  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  still  lead  all  other 
pens  in  total  production,  hut  they  are 
losing  every  week,  and  tire  only  42  eggs 
now  ahead  of  Ilillview  Poultry  Farm’s 
Reds. 

The  Connecticut  weekly  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks. .  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  (Murk,  Connecticut .  40  583 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Mnssnr-liuHf  tts  ....  45  541 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  27  370 

Jules  J.  Francals,  New  York .  32  310 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp,  pen.  Conn.  25  332 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen,  Conn.  50  442 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  34  337 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  'I'.  Lenzeil,  Massachusetts....  40  325 

Branford  Karin*.  Connecticut .  .ril  23S 

It  ran  ford  Farms,  Connecticut .  52  202 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  43  201 

I  trim  ford  Farms,  Connecticut .  42  803 


Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  J  (all,  Connecticut... .  30  340 

White  Wyandottes. 


Torn  Itarron,  Knglnml  .  51  <105 

F.iJ.  Cam.  Knglnml  .  48  715 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  84  447 

Neale  Pros.,  Rhode  Island  .  80  4H0 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Iteck,  Connecticut .  28  487 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen,  Conn.  39  372 

StorrH  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen,  Conn.  34  470 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut .  27  2H7 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut  .  87  438 


Baby  Chickst,„n.'v  J&WS3& 


Strain.  *12 
faction.  L 


par  hundred. 

K.  Jngolilshy, 


Hsrtwick  Seminary.  N.  Y. 


KGGS,  LINCOLN  A  NO  It  AKRON  ItLOOI) 
K- 1.  Poultry  Kurins 

V.  O.  WALTON  ...  Clinton,  Coun. 


u _ i  — THOllOUGHKKED  H.  O. 

Reman  Poultry  rarm  whitk  lluhokn  cocks, 

Young's  strain,  $3.60  each.  K  It.  3IILLH,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Bl  FF,  WII  ITS  LKOIIOKVH,  «.  0.  It.  I.  KP.DH— Hut*,  90<\  |i,r 
If.;  |l. Ml  per  30.  Mottled  AnroDM,  III.  Mlnoiciw,  Kt*o,  $■  OS 
par  16;  $1.75  par  30.  Catalogua  free.  John  A,  Roth,  Quokortown,  Po. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Circular.  WAKXkKN  POULTRY  FiltH,  HALT  l-Ol NT,  N.Y 


Knapp-Wydtolf  S.  C.  W.  Leghorni-lW.iSS: 

for  what  you  want,  in  Day-old  Chicks  Hooking 
orders  now  Utility  farm  raised  stock.  Catalogfree. 
E.  1Y1.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  WINTER  LAYING  (INGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LEGHURNS,  hatching  eggs,  or  baby  chirks  from  our 
farm,  will  stars  you  right.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Itiiigliiiin  Egg  Farm,  North  ISlnglmm,  J'u. 


YOUNG  S  STRAIN  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

licet  milt  lugs.  16  Kgg  >,  $*.  Few  Cockerels,  fDigood  value. 
My  In  •iivy  laying  h  train  Whlto  Wyandotte*,  16  ICfTRl,  $3. 
Hath  faction  tfimrant*o<l.  II II  HE  Ilf  KUIMi,  IHrhliwid,  JN.T. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  *2 

RISE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 

Orest  laying  strains.  KD.  HAMILTON,  OI.|o,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-,^."’. '?“• 

Circular.  FERNWOOD  POIHTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point.  New  York 


Barron  Leghorn  Eggs  .fJt  r,0  i  Wyn" 


Iturrou 


tlottes,  $2  for  15. 

Karin,  Itox  li 54,  Connollsvlllo,  l*a. 


S. C. B.  MINORCAS  andS.C.R.  I  ",0,:  . . . . 


<  ronliterwd  Duroc  floor  f*>r  Hole. 


#  I ng  $1.00  por  16;  uImo 

Sunny  Bank  form,  VtQa,  N.  Y. 


DEI  PI  A II  UiDCQ!  Homo  Brie  Htoclc  cnoap.  be  Tor 
DlLUIAN  nAntOa  Calendar  and  booklet.  Price  lint 
free.  Pleasant  Valley  Rabbit  Farm,  Georgetown.  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER 


DUCK  FGGS  FOR  HATCHING:  Fawn 
anil  White  Indian  Hunner  Ducks, 
Valentine  Strain:  lay  while  eggs.  0 1 .00  per  11. 
Enquire  of  ROBERT  K.  TWEOOLE,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FL.  C.  3FL.  X.  Reds 

The  heat  winter  layera  on  earth:  Bushmnn  and 
Fierce  strains.  Kggs  for  hatching,  *2  for  15;  $8  per 
hundred.  Gee.  L.  Dillingham,  Mooreitown,  N.  J. 


White  China  Geese  Eggs  *}*•  ®"f5 V erT. 

MAUDE  PERKINS,  Ocean  View  Farm,  Newluiryporl,  Matt. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

l  or  Main,  36c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  In  the  U.H.  Finn 
Inf'hfe  blrdH,  imported  Htoek.  Orand*!!  I  artni,  Albion,  N.Y. 


Fancy  Buff  Rocks  J^k 

FltKI)  DKItltAGK,  ‘  . 


to  lay.  Poly  strain, 
and  F.ggs  for  snle. 

51  oil  I  mi,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

JOgga— *1  per  15:  $3.50  por  1(H).  Nonpariel  strain. 
It.  If.  HKNION,  -  Itrnckporl,  New  York 


Extra  Choice  Barred  Rock  Eggs  ^  ft, 

Kroe  range.  CLAUDE  DOWNS,  Altinar,  N.  Y. 


White  Rocks  Exclusively'  ®  »w„„'rislwp,  ,  '1t 

front  winners  Slate  Fair,  lltill'iilo  and  Uoch.-nt.-r, 
mil.  Ilahy  chicks  ready  soon.  Muling  list  free. 

HIAWAIHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Oept.  R.  T.  L  Poole.  DeWtll,  N  Y. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  Utility  Barred  Rocks 

«!  (Ill  per  15;  14.00  por  100.  S.  H.  MILLER.  HAGUE.  N  Y. 


mirKQ— Fawn,  Indian  Hunnors  and  Mam- 
moth  Pekin  Prlz*  winner-  Egg  (] 
per  13  anti  $3.50  per  50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

i. eo.  F.  WllllaunoD,  Box  160,  Kliiiitlers,  N.J. 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. .  32 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotle  Star,  New  York...  2tl 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. . . .  27 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Diiigmnn.  New  York .  33 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  52 
Homer  I*.  Dt-mlng,  Connecticut .  34 


Chits.  O.  PolheiniJK,  New  York .  4!l 

It.  M.  Halley.  Coliueetlcut .  41 

John  Kin-kus,  Vermont  .  42 


W.  II.  Hurnutend.  Conueetleut .  28 

l’lnecrest  Orchanls,  MassHcliuseLts. . .  51 

Harry  It.  Cook,  Conueetleut .  20 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  25 

A.  15.  Hruntluge,  Coliueetlcut .  35 


Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen,  Conn,  53 
Storrs  Agr.  Slallon,  Bxp.  pen,  Conn.  54 
Hural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  47 

S.  <!.  McLean,  Connecticut .  41 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  44 

H.  10.  Warner.  Hhode  Island  .  4(1 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  37 

Albert  It,  Ford.  Conueetleut .  21 


Light  Brahmas. 

Slorrs  Agr.  Slallon,  Kxp.  pen,  Conn.  35 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen,  Conn.  80 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  T5.  Hiller,  Connecticut..., .  19 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  15.  Hull.  Connecticut .  2<l 

lleorgo  Houles,  Connecticut .  28 

Kills  W.  lionl  ley,  New  York .  24 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecllelit .  29 

Unit-side  Poultry  Farm.  Penn .  85 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  29 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  27 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conueetleut .  20 

(  has.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  89 


Jay  II.  Krnlsse,  New  York .  83 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen.  Conn.  30 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Kxp.  jien.  Conn.  33 
Mrs.  I  (<>l  I  i  it  S.  Wood  run,  Connecticut  30 

Wlntlsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  32 

James  H.  Lord,  Mnssachusetls .  43 

P.  <1.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  30 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  38 

F.  M.  Pcaslcy,  Connecticut .  41 

(  has.  Ilclgl,  Ohio  .  33 

Tom  Itarron,  Knglantr  .  47 

Kdwnrd  Cam,  Knglund  .  18 

ili'ii,  M.  McMillan.  Missouri .  39 

Win.  II.  Lyon,  Now  York  .  82 

llappleh  &  Dunks.  New  York .  88 

A.  p.  Robinson.  New  York .  48 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  44 

Itranforil  Farms.  Conueetleut .  88 

Itranford  Farms,  Connect  lent .  87 

Itranforil  Farms,  Connecticut .  44 

Hniiiford  Farms,  Connecticut .  4(5 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  45 

Hural  Now  Yorker,  New  York  City,.  87 

A.  S.  Sondreggor,  Conueetleut .  28 

S.  J.  Hogcrs.  New  York .  43 

Sloitelelgh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  32 

Mrs.  W.  It.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  48 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  27 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  45 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Conueetleut .  89 

Roae  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Hale  l’lucc,  Connecticut .  25 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan...  39 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 38 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Cnllimam,  Knglund  .  41 

Silver  Campines. 

Dueown  Poultry  Yards,  Conueetleut.,  42 
Lewis  K.  Prlekett,  Conueetleut .  83 


Light  Sussex, 

Dr.  13.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  49 

Salmon  Favorolle*. 

Dotighoregnn  Farm,  Maryland .  21 

White  Orjiingtons. 

Henry  S.  Penlioek.  Florida .  80 

(died  S.  Knight.  Itliode  Island .  40 

It.  P.  Nnue,  Con  '.eeili'iit .  54 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yard's,  Penn....  32 

Favorito  Hens. 

Rural  Nett  Yorker,  New  York  Clly..  28 

GEO.  A.  COSG ROY 
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The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-l  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 


THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  April  1st  and  5th 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock*  1 

25  Chick* 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicka 

$3.50 

$6.00 

$12.00 

Rhode  Island  Red*  / 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

Term»  Csth  with  order.  C»n  not  xhip  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  lo  deliver  the  chicka  in  firal-clati 
condition.  II  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  relund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  ol  charge. 

To  be  aurc  of  getting  Kerr’*  Top  Notch  duality  Chicka  order  now — CATALOGUE  FREE. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST i  WINNERS  In  •**.  and  ynln.t 
aver.  220.  “Itaroneii  V"  laid  282  ;  oUium,  274,252. 

<  ONN.  fONTEHTl  WINNERS  In  vnluo  ;  iivar. 
208)6  i  2nd  I'rlie  In  *irir(. 

Mlssoritl  CONTEST  t  2n<1  I’ltlZK,  IlkHy  ; 
aver.  2IO.  Itarron  l.rifhorni,  2M4  ;  Ifnff  llorka,  242  ; 
Vlhert  Uadi,  257.  I'rlxa  Itoiiens.  Ill k  Touloasa  Uenm, 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

of  th#  LENOX  STRAIN  nr©  making  Rood.  SIO 

per  hundred.  OLD  ROCK  FARM,  Lonoa  DnU,  Maas. 


White  Wyandottes  “Regal  Strain" 

F.ggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laving,  farm-rangn 
birds  at  SI  00  per  16;  18  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  SI!  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  and  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  tint  most  ox- 
acting.  t.  I.  UNDERHILL.  "  Old  Orchard  (arm."  Poughkitpire.  N.  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

llr.rl  (n  Iny  .nrl  do  lay.  Free  range  inmirr-H  rertll.  eggH  for 
hit  telling.  ISA  MY  CHICKS;  also  a  few  COCK  FUELS  at  *«. 
HnlsU-ln  Friesian  Cattle,  a.  w.  ntJCKIIP.K.  WIHNL.n.  X.  V. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Sph-ndld  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  heir  hatched,  free  range  open 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Selentiflcnlly 
line  bred  away  from  broodinoss  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant 
Heaviest  laying  Rods  in  existence,  laving  rales 
211  to  207  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  rung 
('lucent,  large,  linrrly,  glowing  red  hons.  not  pul 
h'tH,  runted  to  splendid,  Inrge.  vigorous,  burn 
ing  rod  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
lions.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchablo,  large,  unhlcm 
I M bed  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  dnlly.  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhrna  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  (nils,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HEN8,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  .Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  IT.  8.,  Canndn.  and  abroad  ns 
far  ns  Australia,  nml  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  IJ.  H.  Government.  Courteous, 
strnlghtforwnrrl  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS 

Tlris  iSr.asons  prize  Winners,  carefully  shipped, 
1 1  (K)  por  dozen.  Send  check  or  money  order,  Ii"x  1. 
HK8NIAN  HIM,  FARM.  Croton-on-Hud son,  N.  Y. 


Uf ||  Cntl’C  WHITE  WYANOOTTIft — A  r*  th«r  not  what 
VrlLOUn  0  you  uctiij 7  “Mad*  In  America. M  Also  H.  0.  Huff 
Leghorn*.  Krr«  and  Chicka ;  order*  ahould  be  booked  now.  111. 
(Mr.  Our  Hth  Y«ar  Ownland  Farm,  Ho*  467,  80.  Hammond,  N.Y. 


PURC-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  IGCS.  *I.W)  for  16. 
OrilnrNOW.  I.I.OTI)  M  AT  T  t.SOS,  Itout.  S,  PuU.kl,  N.T. 


Uf  HIT  F  WYANDOTTE  snd  3  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks 

™  from  heavy  lay  log  hens.  Circular.  MIliDLKHUOOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Mihh  Marion  I.  Moons.,  HaJIBURO, N.Y. 


HEAVY  LAYING  REGAL  W.  WYANDOTTES  win  two  shows; 

ten,  Isis;  six  2ds;  specials  best  cockerel  and  beat 
pen  in  show.  Also  Houdaus.  Guaranteed  eggs  and 
cockoreis.  Circular.  Morso  Karin,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING 


WIIITK  WYANHOTTI  8  and  8ILTRII 
CAMI'INF.H  Hafchlng  Kfga,  $6-  1 00.  A 
few  Carn)ilna*for  Halo.  Alao  7  II.  I.  Bod  I'ullota  and  one  cockerel. 
Vlhert  Block ;  $10.00.  MOIIAWM  LOIMJK.  KA IlM,’  Oarnwall,  Conn. 


r»  r  UEDH,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
,v-  a.  and  Dark  Jlrahinat,  Harrod  Hocks,  SC 
Wiilto  and  Drown  Lephorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Dargnin  list  Breeder. free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


Golden  Wyandottes  jyyffc! 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  solicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatohlng  or  day  old  chlx  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Red*  have  made  good  in  4(5  States  of  the  Union, 
Watch  their  position  In  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  In  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  Is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COION  1 A t  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Hose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockoreis. 
Grand  breeders 
front  heavy  layers. 
33.00  and  16.00  each. 

Doty  & 

Route  e,  Reneeee,  N.Y. 


1 5  Red  Eggs  For  S1.50.  a‘a,A„5,E;A«"? 

Trap-Nested  S.  C.  ft.f.  Reds 

yearly  records  as  high  as  268  eggs  All  breeding 
males  from  over  200-egg  hens.  Prices  reasonable 
Catalogue  free.  A.  Allan,  Jr.,  Newport,  It  I 


B 


ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


All  chicka  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  the  de- 
scendentH  of  bens 
with  records  of  200 
to  236  eggs  In  their 


IV*  Go*r*ntet 
SAFE  DELIVERY 
pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Huy 
chicks  that  makelayerb, — chickHbred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER.  Rout.  50.  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Pullet  s, bred  of  superior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  Kggs— 
exhibition  matings,  $3  and  $6  per  l/«;  utility,  37  per  UK). 

MRS.  K.  SUTTON.  R.  D.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lav,  and  they  do  it.  Size, 
typo,  color,  layers  a  combination  you  can't  bout. 
Hatching  eggs  YVrito  for  folder. 

“  FOUR  ACRES,”  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

bred  to  lay  well  and  look  well.  Hook  your  order  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggH  now.  Circular.  GfO-  meant*.  R.  f  a  .  Milford.  N.  H 


“Perfection” Barred  RockEggs 

from  Thompson,  Hawkins,  Bradley  and  Riley 
strains.  Pen*  headed  by  prize  winners.  13  per  16. 
Utility,  $1.60  per  16;  38  per  100.  Transportation  paid 
on  all  ordcrsol  3;,  ami  over.  Or.  Hayinan,  Oaylcstpwn,  Pa. 


CIELO'S  3UFF  ROCKS,  Somers.  ( 
1  Garden— Boston  winners. 


'onn.  Madison  Square 
Cockerels  and  Eggs. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1CGGH  from  my  lino  utility,  free  range,  flock.  If 
you  wont  all-year-round  layers  or  birds  that  com¬ 
mand  th«  top  price  dressed  get  my  strain.  $1  per 
setting,  $0  per  hundred.  (HI  IX  with  Jots  of  kick. 
April  and  May  delivery.  $16  por  hundred. 

Win.  Anderson,  Greendale  farm.  Jamestown.  R.  I. 


AUSTIN’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200-egg  strulri.  Hatching  eggs.  $t!  nor  100;  $ln  for 
200.  Baby  chicks,  316  per  1110.  Cockerels,  $;;  each. 

ANNA  M.  JUNKS,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  V. 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

DCnC— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  rod  to  th* 
skin.  Kggs,  31  60  to  35.00  (15).  Utility, 
37.50  (100).  tSnfe  delivery  and  Oil*  fertility  gunrnn 
tend:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  33.00  to  35.00 
Chicks.  Iti.dk  let.  Sutlin't  Poultry  form.  Box  17,  Contra  Hortar,  S.M 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red8”fa^^al;^ 

birds.  Best  In  Utility  and  Kxhlbltlon.  Kggs  and 
chicks.  Send  isr  Mating  List.  A  E.  Adams.  Stony  Creek,  N.Y 


THE  FARMERS’  BUSINESS  HEN  Sy$2S?«; 

Orpington  Kggs  and  Chicks.  Hquaro  deal  guaranteed 
CAT  A  POO  Fame  Itthlilll.K  TlllDS,  Duller  Hood,  l.yono,  N.T. 


EGGS  from  thomriktibrorl  ICocko,  Wyonrlottoo,  Ixigliorno,  Its'li, 
OrpIr.Ktonu,  Hrul.rr.OH,  Mlnon  oa.  IlnutUnii,  Itornl.urko,  A  nrr.n 
R>,»1|  40,  $ir.  30  variolic.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quikarlowii.  Pa 


— H  and  10c.  S.  KJ.  Buff  Leghorns 
Money  back  for  dead  ones 

JACOB  NEIMOND,  :-:  RICHFIELD,  PA 

Black  Leghorns'uatchinghKggsn 

the  kind  that  lay.  A-  E  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittslown.  N.  J 


Harrington  strain  s  c.w.  leghorns.  Catalogue  free 

■Limes  F.  I lurrl iiglr.n,  lluinmontrm,  N.J. 


Fnr^alo-,,AY-OLI)  SINGLE  COM  It  VVIIITK 

rurodiu  lkuhoun  chicks  and  hatch¬ 
ing  KGGS.  All  breeding  stock  cortlfled  by  State 
to  be  free  from  white  diarrhea.  Noto  position  of 
my  pen  in  contest.  Write  for  full  information 
FltED’K  M.  I’KAHLKY,  -  ChuHlilru,  Conu. 


1500  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders. 

Hmdenurl  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 
Op*n  front  hniises.  10  norcs  free  rang*.  (Juaranteisl  no 
white  Dlarrho'ii.  Kggs  for  llulohing.  18,  76c;  60,  tt.00 
100,  $3.76;  1000,  $30.00.  Groan  Mountain  Poultry  form.  Slchlo.d,  V( 


Wilson’s  White  Rocks^^''^ 

bOU  es.  largo,  liiiHky.  day-old  ehleks.  Hatching 

eggs.  Circular.  Wll SON'S  POIHTRY  FARM.  Hollis.  N  H 


Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  price* 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YAR08,  •  R.  24.  Athens.  Pa 


1  it  I 


the  kuk ai,  new-yokker 
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The  Henyard. 

Favus. 

I  HAVE  a  sick  lmn  whos«  symptoms 
do  not  correspond  with  any  of  the 
descriptions  found  in  the  lists  of  “im¬ 
portant  diseases.”  Can  you  enlighten 
me?  I  discovered  that  she  was  egg 
bound,  and,  as  subsequently  developed, 
apparently  from  an  overloading  of  the  in¬ 
testines.  After  treating  her  with  an  in¬ 
jection  of  oil,  the  egg  was  successfully 
laid,  but  still  she  seemed  uneasy.  I  con- 
eluded  that  she  was  "broody”  and  placed 
her  in  a  good-sized  crate,  with  dust  ashes, 
food  and  water,  but  no  hay.  After  three 
days  of  this  she  stopped  clucking  and  I 
put  her  back  with  the  others,  hut.  she 
would  not  eat — acted  strange  and  sat  all 
in  a  bunch.  She  suddenly  lost  her  color 
and  looked  positively  pale.  I  decided  this 
was  natural  enough  after  her  experience, 
but  last,  night  the  skin  all  over  her  face 
began  to  peel,  ears,  comb,  wattles  and 
all  around  her  eyes  and  nose.  I  applied 
vaseline  and  this  morning  the  skin  looks 
normal  and  red  once  more,  but  this  peel¬ 
ing  is  extending  around  her  neck  so  that 
when  she  raises  her  head  her  neck  has  the 
appearance  of  protruding  from  a  collar¬ 
like  effect  of  this  peeling  and  the  skin 
looks  red  and  irritated  underneath.  I 
feel  uneasy  lest  there  be  something  con¬ 
tagious  about  her  condition. 

New  York.  a.  M.  it. 

The  condition  which  you  describe  is 
peculiar  and  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  its 
cause.  There  is  a  disease,  however, 
called  white  comb,  or  favus,  which  might 
produce  similar  symptoms.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  caused  by  a  fungus 
growth  which  attacks  the  comb  and  head 
of  the  fowl  producing  light  gray  scabs  or 
crusts,  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
as  these  spread  they  may  coalesce  and 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  even  spread  to  the  body.  Upon 
removing  these  crusts,  the  skin  beneath 
is  found  irritated  and  red  and  might  have 
the  appearance  of  having  peeled  off.  A 
bird  so  affected  should  be  isolated  until 
cured  and  may  be  treated  by  gently  re¬ 
moving  the  loose  crusts  and  anointing 
the  skin  beneath  with  an  ointment  made 
up  of  one  part  calomel  to  eight  parts  vase¬ 
line.  As  this  disease  is  very  contagious 
and  may  spread  to  cats  and  other  pets 
as  well  as  to  humans  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  keep  an  affected  fowl  from 
coining  into  contact  with  other  animals 
and  it  may  be  neeessary  to  clean  up, 
whitewash,  and  otherwise  disinfect  Liu: 
poultry  quarters.  In  cases  of  moderate 
severity,  the  bird  affected  does  not  appear 
very  sick  lull  if  the  disease  spreads  and 
involves  the  body,  exhaustion  and  death 
may  finally  ensue.  M.  n.  n. 


Dying  Chicks. 

What  should  I  feed  chicks  on  the 
start?  They  start  all  right  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  they  begin  to  die  until 
they  are  three  weeks  old.  They  get  weak 
and  huve  the  dinrrhma.  F.  T. 

Maryland. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
chirks  die  in  large  numbers  within  a  few 
weeks  of  hatching.  Diarrhoea  due  to 
germs  that  are  conveyed  from  one  chick 
to  another,  and  diarrhoeas  that  are  due 
in  improper  feeding  and  to  such  low  vi¬ 
tality  in  the  newly  hatched  chicks  that 
they  succumb  from  inability  to  carry  on 
i lie  natural  processes  of  life.  In  view  of 
’  uii i*  past  troubles  in  raising  chicks,  you 
liould  hatch  only  from  strong,  vigorous, 
fowls  that  had  good  range  and  have  not 
been  forced  for  early  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  also  that  have  always  been 
free  from  disease.  Don’t  use  closely  con- 
lined,  hothouse  fowls  as  breeders,  and  see 
l  hut  the  males  in  the  flock  are  young  and 
vigorous.  Thoroughly  clean  and  disin¬ 
fect  ail  bror tiers  in  winch  your  chicks  are 
to  be  placed,  if  artificial  methods  are  to 
be  used.  Scrub  the  inside  of  your  brood¬ 
ers  with  hot  water  and  soapsuds  until 
they  are  as  clean  us  your  kitchen  table, 
then  expose  to  the  sun  and  air  until  they 
me  dry.  Clean  the  trays  and  inside  of 
your  incubator  equally  thoroughly  before 
placing  eggs  within  it.  Then  place  the 
brooders  upon  fresh  ground  and  clean 
grass,  if  possible.  Use  clean  litter  in 
the  brooders  and  change  it  often;  twice 
a  week,  anyway.  If  chicks  are  hatched 
mid  brooded  under  hens,  see  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  free  from  lice  and  keep  them  in 
clean  quarters. 

If  you  have  soured  skim-milk,  feed  that 
from  the  start,  and  feed  it  liberally,  give1 
the  small  chicks  finely  cracked  corn, 
cracked  wheat  and  pinhead  oatmeal,  or 
rolled  outs;  a  good  mixture  being 
"lie  part  pinhead  oatmeal,  two  parts 
finely  cracked  corn  and  three  parts 
cracked  wheat.  Peed  this  until  the 
chicks  are  old  enough  to  eat  whole  wheat 
and  larger  cracked  corn.  For  ground 
feed,  mix  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal,  and 
sifted  beef  scrap  of  good  quality.  Let 
the  chicks  have  all  of  this  that  they  will 
'•at,  dry,  and  give  them  two  meals  a  day 
"f  the  same  mash  moistened  with  skim- 
milk  <ir  water.  Feed  five  times  daily  for 
flic  lirst  few  weeks,  giving,  aside  from  the 
dry  mash  whieh  may  always  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  them,  only  as  much  at  each  feeding 
ns  they  will  quickly  clean  up.  Hee  that 
they  always  have  clean  water  to  drink 
!,,)d  that  they  have  fine  sand  or  chick  grit 
where  they  can  get  at  it.  See  that  they 
do  not  become  overheated  or  chilled  in 
flair  brooders,  and  if  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  your  flocks  are  infeefed  with 


contagious  white  diarrhoea,  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  hatch  or  raise  chicks  from  them 
at  all.  Obtain  eggs  from  stock  that  you 
know  to  be  free  from  disease.  m.  R.  J>. 


Permanganate  in  Iron  Containers. 

1  notice  in  your  advice  on  the  use  of 
permanganate  of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water  for  the  hens,  you  state  that  it 
should  not  be  used  in  iron  drinking  ves¬ 
sels.  Please  state  why.  1  am  using  it 
in  galvanized  fountains,  but  if  it  will 
cause  any  trouble  with  birds  or  fountains 
1  want  to  know  it.  w.  o.  h. 

Virginia. 

1  think  that  you  will  find  your  galvan¬ 
ized  fountains  discolored  and  finally  dam¬ 
aged  if  you  continue  to  use  the  perman¬ 
ganate  solution  in  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  drug  has  any  action  upon  metal 
that  would  render  it  injurious  to  fowls, 
but  believe  earthenware  vessels  to  be 
more  suitable  for  so  strong  an  oxidizing 
agent  ns  permanganate  of  potash. 

m.  B.  n. 


Hens  Eat  Droppings. 

My  hens  eat  their  ow  i  droppings.  Can 
you  give  cause  and  remedy?  The  birds 
are  apparently  in  very  good  condition  and 
are  laying  well.  They  have  grit  and 
shells  before  them  all  the  time. 

New  Hampshire.  k.  b.  b. 

T  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  depraved  appetite  when  fowls 
are  well  fed.  You  may  be  able  to  break 
up  the  habit  by  arranging  a  screen  of 
some  kind  that  will  shut  the  fowls  away 
from  their  roosting  quarters  and  dropp¬ 
ings  hoards  during  the  daytime,  and,  like 
all  other  vices,  if  may  be  discouraged  by 
giving  the  fowls  their  liberty  to  pick  up 
such  food  as  they  desire  on  range. 

M.  R.  D. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  ...  $15 
EGGS  For  Hatching,  $4.00 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW ! 


COCKERELS  from  our 
Record  1*UI1  220  egg*, 
for  $11.1)0.  Stuto  Cham¬ 
pion  Light  UK  A II M  A 
COCKERELS, «  row  loft 
at  $11.00.  Homo  very  lino 
Whl to  WYANDOTTK8, 
Cockerel*  $11.00  each. 

Order  Direct  from  UiIh 
ad.— no  time  to  Ioho  to  got  Romo  grout  bargains  Send 
for  Muling  Lint  and  Free  Olfor,  ono  to  n  town,  FI  rat 
Come  Flint  Served.  If  CATALOGUE  IS  DESIRED,  wind 
(<•.  atom  pa  for  pontage.  It,  contains  no  much  Practical 
Information  ilk  many  booltn  do  that  aro  wild  for  $1.00. 
The  Act.iiul  Experience  of  a  Huccumful  Man  who  him 
inuda  the  IIuhIiiohh  Ituihl  ono  of  the  Mimt  Complete 
Poultry  PbintM  In  the  If.  H.,  out  of  ll«  Own  Profits,  by 


BRF.F.D1NG  ONF.  OF  THF  CRF.ATEST 
LAYING  STRAINS  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Box  R.N.,  The  Underhill  Farm*,  Fort  Ann,  N.Y. 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 

America.  CI.AI'IMA  IIKTTH,  llllb, dale,  Mich. 


Sa  mu  ITU  nDDiNCTAklC  Product  of  Aldrich's 
•  I/.  v*nl  I  C  UnrmalUNd  highest  priced  mat¬ 
ing".  "Sprctat"  end  “Pen  Hr.  l.urr  ”  direct.  Scientifically 
milled  for  heavy  Inylng.  I. milled  nnmborof  selected  eggs, 

$2.00  per  16.  f  AWL  U  BAR  TUN .  7  Tyler  St.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  winter  laying  strain  of  largo  white  egg*.  I  .urge, 
vigorous  Block ;  unlimited  free  range  i  milk  fed.  (Iir'i,  ter* 
Hilly  guaranteed.  Now  lx  the  lino  to  lunch  your  pnllei  h 
for  winter  layni'H.  Price  for  hnlance  of  mommoii,  tl.O'i  per 

100,  $25,00  pm  I (100.  PERKY  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  male*,  7  to  1).  fcniiilen.  Hood 
layers.  Eggs, $.’).()()  netting  15.  Guurantoo  10  fcrlllcs. 
Replacements  Froo.  Catalog. 

MoiiiiEhvIIIo  Kurins,  Duck  Rif,  Moil  nt  vUlo,  Yu. 


Anconas  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Very  Best  Strains 
Illtintniicd  Catalogue  Free 
Silvcrton  Poultry  Farm 
Box  I  Ji.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mnl!lnd  Anrnnic  Egga for  hatching,  75c,  15 1  $4. 100 

NIOUICQ  Httconas  UI.O.  k.  IIOMUIHII,  Kaptranea,  fi.V 

Thoy  will  lay  for  you.  Show 
birds,  utility  slock  and  eggs. 

Mm,  K.  A.  IluwkliiH 
345B  Narrauansell  flve.,  Chicago 


SILVER  CAMPINES  and  ANCONAS 

Write  for  prlcos.  L.  J.  Greene, 14  Cone  SI.,  Wellsbaro,  Pa, 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES  Excited vnlv.  Stock  and 
*  Eggs  for  sain.  SHURI  S  IRIPP,  Cutlland.  New  York 


SILVER.  Spangled  Hamburg*,  Sicilian  Buttercup 
nrnl  Whim  Crested  Black  Pol ish  COCKERELS, 

$1.00  each  anil  upward*. 

AUSTIN  .JACKSON,  Mlntiral  Springs,  N.Y. 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMHURGS  nnsrirpassod  for  eggs 
combining  hnnuty.  Eggs  $1  f>0,  15:  $2.50,  ill). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Snail,  Sinks  Gruve.W  Va. 


For  Sale  Eggs  for  Hatching  ,  ^mu'Z,50!^ 

mouth  Rocks  $3  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  for  $5.  Pure 
bred  bronze  turkey  eggs  $5  per  dozen  All  aro  blue 
ribbon  stork.  W.  1j.  CAY,  Lime  Rock,  Connecticut 


Pure  Barron  Leghorn  tggs  ft,  i,;,r  narm.M 

eggs.  44.50.  100.  Chicks.  $10.  lilt).  Egg*  05%  fertile. 
LINDSAY,  -  It.  F.  I>.  OK,  Multitude,  L.  I. 

ui|||TF  nnpvc  (Ftahol  Strain).  Fine  stock,  greatlay. 
if  ill  I  L  flUl/fYO  ii  i.  Eggs,  ll,  $160  per  If..  Ruby 
chinks,  *12  per  100.  AHT1IPH  11.  StIOrl Kf.II,  Organ  *•»•■>.  *  r 

Rsrre/I  Reich-®—  Selected,  T rn p- nos (ed, Thorough* 
DalTlU rVOCKa  i,rod*.  Pullet  end  cockerel  mat- 
ingH.  Hutching  eggs,  $1  50  per  15  $3.00  por  50:  $0  per 

100  eggs.  RUMFOHD  POULTRY  YARDS,  Rumloni.  Maine 


Eggs  for  Hatching  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

75c.  por  15;  $3  per  100.  It.  11.  Owen,  Rliinebeck.  N.  V. 


DLUE  ORPINGTONS— Not  only  inoit  beautiful,  but  pro* 
u  li table.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  sotting,  from  win- 
uei  s  of  many  Mini  and  Hecimds.  M.  ■.  Niitmin.  Ci<«i«oarf.  N.  J. 


Black  Langshans 


12  big,  husky,  fancy  farm 
raised  Cockerels,  *!>  each. 
Eggs,  good  fertility,  16, 
$2-00 ;  100,  $10.00.  OIKIIilll)  HIM,  FA  HU,  Oullford,  Conn. 


UTILITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  ECO*  $1.75 

for  15:  $6.00  por  IOO.  NrOBIRI  U.  ROOKS.  MILIS,  P* 


ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

Better  than  the  Iron  Roof  on  Lincoln’s  House  Did 

FREE 


The  iron  roof  on  Lincoln’s  Springfield 
home,  after  nearly  seventy  years,  is 
still  good,  because  the  iron  in  it  is  al¬ 
most  pure.  Impurities  make  iron  rust. 

The  American  Ingot  Iron  in  Armco 
Roofing  is  purer  than  the  iron  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  roof.  Under  like  conditions  an 
Armco  roof  would  outlast  that  old- 
fashioned  roof. 

Besides  rust-resistance  due  to  purity, 
quality  of  galvanizing  recommends 
Armco  Roofing.  Armco  Iron,  because 
of  purity,  dissolves  very  slightly  in 
zinc  galvanizing;  therefore  the  zinc 
coating  is  purer  and  will  last  many 
times  longer  than  the  galvanizing  on 
ordinary  metals. 

How  to  Get  Armco  Iron — Armco  Iron, 
whieh  has  been  and  still  is  widely  known, 
as  American  Innot  Iron,  is  sold  through 
Distributors  of  Sheet  Metal,  and  is  used 
for  making  sheet  netal  products  by  many 
manufacturers.  You  can  buy  Armco  Iron 
products  from  hardware  dealers,  tinners 
and  sheet  metal  workers.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  Armco  Iron,  write  to 
us  for  names  of  dealers  and  manufacturers 
who  use  Armco  Iron. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio 
Hunted  manufacture n  under  Patent i  granted 
Internationa!  Meta!  Products  Company 


Write  for  Illustrated 
Armco  Books 


Your  dealer  should  have  Armco  Roofing, 
but  send  for  big  illustrated  Armco  Roof¬ 
ing  BOOK.  “Iron  Roof*  that  Reiiat  Rail”  will 
save  you  money.  So  will  the  book,  “A 
Journey  to  Armco  F»rm” — a  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  the  use  of  rust-resisting 
Armco  Iron,  in  buildings,  in  Page  wire 
fences,  in  tanks,  silos,  water  troughs, 
stoves,  furnaces,  etc.  Read  these  two 
books. 

CUi  coupon  for  Frtt  Boots  and  mat!  today 


The  American  Rnllinc  Mill  Company 
Bo:  5JJ,  Middletown,  Ohio 

1  am  especially  interested  In  Armco  Iron  tor 


•  Name..,, 

■ 

■ 

si-  Address  . 


-Defy  Sprirvq  Floods  and  Winter  frosts- 

FROM  the  time  when  the  melting  snows  and  spring 
rains  flood  every  valley  until  winter  fills  the 
streams  with  ice,  our  highways  are  in  daily  need  of 
the  protection  that  comes  only  from 


ARMCO  u«so?!roS  CULVERTS 


These  culverts  resist  the  rushing  waters  and  do 
not  rust  or  deteriorate  like  culverts  of  common  steel  or 
impure  iron.  They  are  not  affected  by  zero  weather 
like  culverts  of  tile  or  concrete.  The  toughness  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  corrugations  and  the  overlapping  joints  enables 
them  to  stand  and  to  give  perfect  service  under  conditions 
which  are  speedily  fatal  to  other  forms  of  construction. 

To  make  certain  of  securing  the  genuine  in¬ 
sist  on  seeing  the  triangle 
trade-mark  on  every  section. 


There  is  a  manufacturer  in 
your  vicinity.  Write  him  or 

THE  ARMCO  CULVERT 
PUBLICITY  BUREAU 


gg^BurnBttTiirkeys 

Madison  Square,  .915,  Gold 
Special:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  I'ri/.en  on 
Cockerels;  lal  on  I’ullel;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toma;  Rhode 
■  aland  Reds  and  Minorca*:  hatching  egg*,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Hook  juat  published.  Write 

W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

I’CRK  BKFKI)  1IOIIRRON  RED  TURKEY 

KtlGH  from  I'rlzn  having  lien*.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Setting*,  $(.00.  KLONA  HORNING,  ULYSSES,  PA. 

TtmUFV  FflCQ-'I  Bronze,  B.  Rod* 
*  UflllCI  LUI MCP  N aringniiKolt  &  W. 

Holland  $3.50  por  12.  Waller  Bros.,  Powhatan  Puinl,  0. 

White  Holland  Turkey 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESEi£^M; 

now.  Maple  Cove  Ponlt  ry  Yard*,  R  24,  Alliens,  Pa. 

-  -  BRONZE  TURKEYS  -  - 

.*nnii,  $5  to  $10:  Pullets.  $4  to  $0.  Keg*  In  HOiixon. 
Flint,  bountiful  bird*.  Hardiest  and  best  "train 
known.  ALI.IK  HOLMES,  WEST  WINFIELD,  N  Y. 

f  l4mlZ4m/  Clucf  I'-gg*  that  Hatch,  from 
UIUMiy  rirM  White  Corniih  and  Pekin 
Duck*.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 
Guinea*.  RIDCELE1GH  F.  &  P.  FARM,  Huntington.  N.T. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Ing  bird*  for  Halo.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandotte*,  Pekin  Duck*.  Early  order*  for  best 
price*.  A  1*0  buyer  wanted  for  *trlctly  1'ruHli  white 
and  brown  egg*.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Slcwart  Jhiwn.  Pafc 

Eggs ,  Chicks  and  Duckling  s^™7^. 

Laced  Wyandotte*,  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck*  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Rouen  Duck*,  Winner*  at  America’*  Groatent 
Shows.  ALDHAM  P0ULIKY  FARM.  K.  34,  Pliucnixville,  Pa. 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

catalog  2c  ntamp.  Mhowing  pur*  wild  gobbler  from  tho 
mountain.  VAl.I.KV  VIKW  I'OUI/HIV  KtltU,  11.11**111*,  Fa. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS, 

$1.00  per  16.  Fawn  U.  Duck  Egg*,  $1.00  por  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  U.  J.  V»u  Dyke,  Gettyiburg,  Ftt. 

PIFARVIFW  FARM — Well  brod  poultry,  Luck*. 
LLtntfVICn  *  «n>«  UOORO,  Ottvies.  Intemuiiie 

Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  8.  S0U0ER.  SUUOERTON.  PA. 

FCGC  REDUCED  PRICE.  35  varieties  bast  Chicken*. 
Luua  jjuck*,  Gonae,  Turkoys.  Big  Illustrated 
Circular  Free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWQIE,  Harriionburg,  Vt, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  little  idea  of  the  waste  going  on  in 
the  distribution  of  foods  in  New  York 
Citv  may  be  had  from  the  amount  of  food 
products  consumed  and  destroyed  by  the 
city  Board  of  Health.  Their  statement  of 
this  loss  for  the  year  1914  is  as  follows: 


Pounds. 

Meat  .  4.409,453 

Fruit  .  8,122,083 

Vegetables  .  2,798,121 

Canned  goods .  2,787.515 

Confectionery .  174,171 

<  Jroceries  .  872,171 

Eggs  .  42,848 

Fish .  2.585,324 

Miscellaneous .  077,305 

Milk,  quarts .  43,270 


This  is  a  small  part,  of  the  actual 
waste,  and  probably  a  much  larger 
amount  unfit  for  food  escapes  the  inspec¬ 
tors  and  is  consumed,  and  does  its  work 
in  creating  sickness  and  in  causing  death. 
Incidentally  the  loss  finally  falls  on  the 
producer  and  consumer.  Even  if  the  im¬ 
mediate  loss  comes  out  of  the  dealer,  he 
finds  ways  to  shift  it  on  to  others.  A 
proper  system  of  grading  and  packing  at 
the  farms  and  an  enlightened  and  honest 
system  of  city  distribution  would  avoid 
all  this  loss  and  waste. 

We  enclose  you  clipping  from  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  March  6  of  a 
slanderous  and  disgusting  editorial.  _  It 
would  seem  that  if  the  American 
Agriculturist  had  the  welfare  of  the  far¬ 
mer  in  mind  it  would  help  defeat  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  instead  of  indulging  in 
personalities  obviously  inspired  by  Mr. 
Myrick’s  jealousy  of  a  farm  paper  that 
actually  accomplishes  something.  We 
have  cancelled  our  subscription  to  the 
Agriculturist  on  account  of  this  article, 
and  have  let  their  editor  know  the  reason. 

New  York.  c.  E.  b. 

Since  he  received  the  above  letter  and 
many  others  of  like  tenor,  Mr.  Myrick 
has  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  In  a 
later  issue  of  his  paper  he  says  this: 

The  excellent  New  York  State  food  and 
market  law  has  been  made  subject  to  crit¬ 
icisms  and  legislative  destruction  because 
Commissioner  Dillon  has  not  always 
given  his  full  time  to  the  work  as  the  law 
contemplates. 

Mr.  Myrick  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  commission  men  arc  anxious  to  have 
their  business  regulated  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer,  and  that  they  sought  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Department  because  I  did  not 
put  in  hours  enough  daily  in  an  attempt 
t<>  regulate  them  and  change  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  business.  It  will  be  news  to  farm¬ 
ers  that  New  York  commission  men  have 
become  altruistic,  and  now  want  their 
profits  cut  down  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
ducers!  This  is  the  argument  Myrick 
gives  us  to  justify  his  attempt  to  defeat 
the  work  of  the  Department. 

Of  course,  Myrick  does  not  know  a 
single  thing  about  the  time  I  devote  to 
the  Department  work.  He  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  I  devote  any  time  to  pri¬ 
vate  business;  and  no  one  but  himself  has 
ever  referred  to  the  subject.  He  will  de¬ 
ceive  no  one.  When  he  found  his  attack 
un  the  Department  was  unpopular  with 
farmers  Myrick  simply  changed  his  tac¬ 
tics.  But  I  am  used  to  Myrick’s  oppo¬ 
sition.  When  the  creamery  sharks  were 
playing  their  game,  Myrick  supported 
them.  When  we  were  trying  to  protect 
farmers  from  the  American  Farm  Co.’s 
schemes  Myrick  encouraged  them.  When 
we  showed  up  the  fake  in  the  Seedless 
apple  Myrick  accepted  their  advertising 
and  published  illustrated  write-ups  to 
boom  it.  When  we  refused  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple  Pump  Co.,  because  they 
.lid  not  keep  faith  with  farmers  and  ex¬ 
posed  them.  Myrick  tried  to  help  them 
overcome  the  result  by  printing  full-page 
advertisements  for  them.  When  we 
showed  up  Dawley’s  crooked  cattle  deals, 
Myrick  editorially  praised  him.  The 
Land  Bank  does  not  suit  him  because  it 
does  not  bear  the  Myrick  brand,  and  now 
he  has  joined  hands  with  the  men  who 
hold  producers  by  the  throat  to  embarrass 
and  defeat  the  work  attempted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Food  and  Markets  to  help  the 
producer  in  his  marketing  problems. 

Of  course,  everyone  familiar  with  the 
situation  knows  the  reason  for  Myrick’s 
exhibition  of  temper.  lie  tried  to  sell 
stock  in  a  western  company  for  a  dollar 
that  cost  him  eight  cents,  and  I  told  the 
people  the  truth,  and  farmers  did  not  buy 
the  stock.  lie  tried  to  sell  stock  in 
flood  Housekeeping  Company  for  six  or 
seven  times  what  I  thought  it  worth,  and 
what  I  said  about  *it  did  not  increase  his 
sales.  He  sold  building  certificates  under 


the  representation  that  the  purchaser 
would  become  partners  with  him  in  the 
business  and  made  other  fake  and  more 
deceptive  allurements.  He  made  false 
statements  under  oath  respecting  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  his  paper  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  sold  space  to  advertisers 
under  the  same  representations.  He  was 
convicted  in  a  Federal  court  on  the  post 
office  indictment,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
fund  money  paid  him  by  the  advertisers. 
I  showed  up  the  fake  and  the  deception 
and  the  fraud  in  his  schemes;  and  when 
his  own  subscribers  ere  unable  to  get 
back  the  money  sent  him  for  fake  certifi¬ 
cates,  I  collected  it  for  them,  because 
Myrick  did  not  dare  refuse  to  return  it 
on  my  demand. 

I  do  not  expect  to  make  exposures  of 
this  kind  without  creating  enemies,  and 
Mr.  Myrick  has  embraced  his  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  his  resentment  as  I 
knew  in  advance  that  he  would.  I  never 
attacked  Myrick  and  never  would.  I 
know  little  of  him  personally.  I  knew 
his  schemes  were  on  the  fake  order,  and  I 
told  the  truth'  about  them  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  just  as  I  did  of  other  schemes  and 
fakes.  I  knew  Myrick  would  not  like  it, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  some  one  would 
assume  that  I  had  a  personal  motive.  The 
truth  is  I  avoided  it  as  long  as  I  felt  I 
could  do  so  in  justice  to  the  people  who 
look  to  this  department  for  information 
on  such  subjects,  and  who  were  daily  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  Myrick  schemes.  Mr. 
Myrick  is  not  the  only  man  who  does  not 
like  this  department.  No  man  can  make 
friends  of  fakers  by  exposing  crooks. 

I  enclose  a  card  of  Waller  Bros.  Pot¬ 
ter  &  Engle  Horse  Co.,  Inc.,  of  your  city. 
What  do  you  know  about  these  people? 
My  father  purchased  on  December  5, 
1914,  a  team  of  horses  from  A.  M.  Dyers, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y„  whose  advertisement  I 
also  enclose.  It  was  clipped  from  the 
Utica  Herald-Dispatch,  dated  December 
23,  1914.  Mr.  Dyer  represents  himself 
as  selling  horses  for  the  Waller  Bros. 
Potter  &  Engle  Dorse  Co.  on  a  10  per 
cent  commission.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

We  took  the  matter  of  this  horse  deal 
up  with  both  Waller  Bros.  Potter  & 
Engle  Horse  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
also  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Dyer,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  who  sold  the  horses.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  horse  company  ignored  our  letters  en¬ 
tirely,  and  Mr.  Dyer  wrote  us  a  very  long 
letter  protesting  his  innocence  in  the 
transaction.  He  admits  that  one  of  the 
horses  at  least  was  defective  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  wind.  However,  he  expressed  no 
intention  of  making  any  adjustment  in 
the  case.  The  whole  case  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  few  words,  “Another 
horse  gyp  deal.”  As  usual,  the  guarantee 
given  by  a  horse  dealer  in  the  gyp  class 
isn’t  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  already 
been  reported  to  us  this  Spring,  and  we 
are  making  reference  to  this  case  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  saving  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  these 
horse  gyp  dealers.  This  case  indicates 
that  all  of  this  class  of  dealers  are  not 
located  in  New  York  City. 

T  am  tormented  by  an  agent  for 
“Oxypathor,”  which  I  have  known  to  be 
a  fraud  for  over  25  years.  on.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  doctor  will  not  be  tormented  any 
longer.  A  fraud  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  Postmaster  General  denying  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  the  “Oxypathor  Com¬ 
pany”  of  Buffalo  and  allied  companies 
with  offices  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  on  the  ground  that  these 
concerns  have  been  defrauding  the  public 
on  an  enormous  scale  for  the  last  six 
years.  An  appliance  was  offered  by  the 
company  which  it  was  claimed  trans¬ 
mitted  oxygen  into  the  human  body  and 
was  advertised  to  be  a  cure  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  forms  of  disease.  The  pro¬ 
moters  were  held  to  be  “conducting  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  money  through  the 
mails  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent 
pretences.”  Post  office  inspectors  find 
that  in  six  years,  from  1909  to  1914,  in¬ 
clusive.  45,451  such  machines  were  sold 
at  $35  each,  aggregating  $1,590,785.  We 
have  frequently  advised  against  the  use 
of  this  and  similar  appliances.  Some 
three  years  ago  the  Oxypathor  Company 
gave  us  the  privilege  of  accepting  oxy- 
pathy.  “if  you  like,  otherwise  it  will  wipe 
its  feet  on  you.”  It  seems  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  made  better  use  of  it 
and  the  Oxypathor  has  become  the  door¬ 
mat.  j.  ,T.  T). 


Read  what  this  Ohio  farmer  says 

“I  think  the  No.  76  Planet  Jr  is  the  finest  cultivator  on  the  market  today.  Espe¬ 
cially  for  potatoes  this  cultivator  is  worth  a  half  dozen  other  makes.” 

— Anurkw  Gleiu.  Wheelersburg.  Ohio. 

This  No.  76  Planet  Jr  Pivot-wheel  Riding  Cultivator 

gives  bigger,  better  results  than  any  other  one-row  cultivator 
ever  invented.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  of  the  time-tested 
principles  of  earlier  cultivators  into  one  simple,  strongly  con¬ 
structed,  easily  handled  machine  that  has  no  equal  anywhere. 

break  pins.  Its  superior  construction  of 
finest  materials,  accurately  fitting  parts, 
spring  lifting  levers,  and  variety  of  culti¬ 
vating  attachments  make  it  yield  big  divi¬ 
dends  year  after  year  in  time  and  labor 
saved  and  increased  production.  Em¬ 
bodies  over  40  years’  experience  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  and  manufacturer. 

All  Planet  Jr  Implements  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Used  by  over  two  million 
farmers  and  gardeners.  Join  their  ranks 
and  share  their  success. 


Cultivates,  plows,  and  hills  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  or  simi  ar  crops  28  to  48  inches  apart. 
Can  be  used  to  cultivate  corn  until  5  feet 
high  or  more.  Tobacco-hoe  attachment 
is  equally  useful  in  working  cabbage,  to¬ 
matoes,  peppers  and  plants  set  2  to  4  feet 
apart  in  the  row. 

With  center  attachment  it  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  fallow  or  orchard  cultivator  that 
works  4  feet  wide. 

Built  of  steel  for  thorough  work  and  real, 
lasting  service.  No  wood  used  except  tor 


New  72-page  Catalog  (168  Illustrations)  free 

Describes  over  55  implements,  including  Seeders.Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes.  Har¬ 
rows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Send  postal  for  it  now. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  U07V  Philadelphia  Pa 


Write  for  this  FREE  SAMPLE  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano 

future’s  Most  Wonderful  Fertilizer 
The  Greatest  Crop-producer  Known 

HOME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER 

1  ■  using  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Acid  Phosphate,  Potash 

SAVE  84.00  TO  812.00  PER  TON 

Write  to-day  for  this  sample  and  Formula  Booklet 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


ow// 


Wvl/  Send  for 
asm/  this 
W FdecBook 

Wl  HOW  TO  / 

7/  JUDGE  Ih 
/an  ENGINE  i 

WITTE  j  ( | 


MET  your  engine  from  an  Engine  Specialist,  on 
any  suitable  reasonable  terms,  at  a  fair  price. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  NEW  PRICES! 

2  H-P.  $34.95;  4  H-P,  $69.75;  N  6  H-P,  $97.75;  8  H-P,  139.65; 

12  H-P,  $219.90;  16  H-P.  $298.80;  22  H-P,  $399.65.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  low. 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  good  engine,  or  take  |  You  can  pay  more  than  my  prices,  but  yon  can’t  get 
chances  on  a  poor  or  an  unknown  engine,  when  the 
“WITTE”  costs  so  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk? 


better  engine-value  from  anyone.  That’s  what  my 
thousands  of  customers  say  and  they  ought  to  know. 


WITTE  Engines, 


Kerosene,  Distillate, 
Gasoline  and  Gas 


LIBERAL  5-YEAR  GUARANTY.  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Styles  —  Stationary,  Skidded,  Mounted  and 
Special  SawHg.  Thousands  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Standard  for  27  years 
-almost  ever  since  there  have  been  any 
gasoline  or  oil  engines. 

In  all  those  years  the  “WITTE”  has 
proved  its  high-quality  value  at  all 

Send  Your  Address  jU8ty0ur 

name  and  address  so  1  can  send  you 
my  New  Book  with  my  latest  and 
Best  Offer  by  return  mail. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1892  Oakland  Avcnua, 

KANSAS  CITY, 

MO. 


kinds  of  work,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  today  better  than  ever,  while  the  price 
is  lower.  My  manufacturing  advantages 
make  this  possible.  I  am  simply  sharing 
my  advantages  with  engine  buyers.  Let 
me  write  you  more  about  it  and 
post  you  on  engine  buying. 

Send  me 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  yow*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


1315. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Mar.  19.  1915. 


MILK. 


In  the  Borden  schedule  for  the  next 
six  months  prices  in  the  short  haul  zone 
will  be,  according  to  fat  contents,  as  fol¬ 
lows  per  100  pounds : 


April  . . . . 

May . 

June  . . . , 

July . 

August  . . 
September 


3% 

4% 

5% 

1.61 

1.91 

1.36 

1.66 

1.30 

1.60 

1.46 

1.76 

...  1 .32 

1.62 

1.92 

.  ..  1.41 

1.71 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

Receipts  have  been  quite  large  and 
business  dceidedly  quiet,  so  that  the  tone 
or  the  market  favors  buyers.  Very  little 
fresh  creamery  has  brought  above  29 y2, 
while  fairly  good  marks  have  sold  be¬ 
tween  27  and  28.  Packing  stock  and  city- 
made  butter  sells  mainly  between  18  and 
-0  cents.  There  is  a  little  export  buying 
or  local  make  at  19  cents.  Danish  but¬ 
ter  is  in  regular  commerce  here,  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  selling  up  to  our  best  crearn- 
'■I'.v.  1  wo  ships  this  week  have  brought 
a  few  tons  from  Argentina.  In  season¬ 
able  quality  this  corresponds  with  our 
•Summer  make. 


Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb.. 

Extra,  92  score  . . . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

Storage . 

State  Dairy,  best . !..!!!..!!!!!!! 

Com mon  to  G ood ' 

Ladles  .  ' 

PaokI ng  8 too k  . . 

Process  .  . 


29^® 

28 

24  @ 
20  @ 
20  @ 
27  @ 
19  @ 
10  © 
14  © 
19  to 


„.  E'Sln,  111.,  butter  market  28  cents, 
i  uuaaelphia,  western  creamery.  29  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  30. 
Chicago  creamery,  25@28. 


30 

29 

27 
2;; 
25 

28 
25 
20 
17 
23 


CHEESE, 

Exporters  are  looking  for  grades  that 
can  be  bought  at  16  cents  or  under, 
though  the  volume  of  buying  is  not  large, 
owing  to  high  ocean  freights.  Home  de¬ 
mand  for  the  top  grades  of  whole  milk 
is  improved. 


Whole  Milk,  specials  .  17  @  17*4 

Average  fancy .  16*4®  16*£ 

Under  grades  .  13  ®  16 

Daisies,  Wisconsin  .  15  ®  16kf 

Skims,  specials .  14  @  14)6 

Good  to  choice  .  11  ®  12 

Poor  to  fair .  7  ®  10 


EGGS 

The  market  has  been  in  generally 
stronger  position  than  last  week,  with 
advances  of  two  cents  per  dozen  on  most 
fresh  stock. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  24  ®  25 

Medium  togood .  20  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  22  @  22*6 

Common  to  good .  17  @  19 


FRKAH  FRUITS. 

Apples  have  done  better  this  week, 
occasional  lots  selling  at  $3.50  or  bet¬ 
ter.  A  few  Pippins  from  Virginia  have 
brought  $3.75.  Strawberries  arriving 
more  freely  in  open  crates;  prices  un¬ 
changed  from  last  week. 


Apples— BenDavis,  bbl .  150  ®  2  00 

Russet  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Spitz .  2  00  ®  2  75 

Baldwin .  2  00  @  3  00 

King  .  2  00  ®  3  25 

Winesap  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Albemarle  Pippins .  3  50  @  3  75 

Spy  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Greening  .  2  00  @  3  50, 

Box.  as  to  variety,  .  90  ®  1  50 

Pears.  KielTer.  bbl .  1  50  ®  3  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  2  00  (<«  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  to  4  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  25  @  50 


BKAN8. 


Market  is  10  cents  per  hundred  lower 
on  all  varieties,  but  White  Kidney,  Med¬ 
ium  and  Pea  are  in  considerable  surplus. 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


6  75  @  6  90 
5  65  @  5  75 

5  30  @  5  40 

6  30  @6  35 

7  40  ®  7  50 
6  00  ®  6  15 
5  90  to  6  00 


V  KG  E’L'ABLKS. 


Potato  supply  is  heavy,  selling  freely 
from  the  yards  at  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel.  New  from  the  South  bring  $2  to 
$5  per  barrel.  Cabbage  is  $3  per  ton 
higher  for  old,  and  up  50  cents  per  barrel 
for  new.  Lettuce  scai’ce  and  running 
poor  in  quality. 


Southern,  new,  bbls 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 


Onions— liei 
Yellow, 


New,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu. 


Fowls  ... 
Roosters 
Ducks  ... 
Geese  .... 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb . 

Common  togood . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  _ 

Roasters  . . . . . 

Fowls . 

Ducks, . . . 

Squabs,  doz. . . . . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  ibs . 

Lambs  . . 

Hogs . 


Prime  to  choice. . 
Common  to  good. 
Pacific  Coast  .... 
Old  stock . 


HOPS. 


25 

@ 

l 

30 
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to 
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19 

10 
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12 

18 

to 
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to 

11 

19 

to 

20 

14 

to 

18 
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27 

21 

to 
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23 

to 
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14 

to 
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12 

to 

17 
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to 
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75 

14 
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16 
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to 

13 

13 
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14 

7 
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8 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb . 

Fricassee,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Turkeys . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef  . 

8tewing  beef  . 

Pork  chops . ?.... 

Loin  of  Pork  . 

Round  Steak  . 

* 


26  @ 
25  @ 
18  @ 
18  @ 
22  @ 
18  @ 
16  @ 
18  @ 
12  @ 
18  ® 

17  to 

18  to 


27 

26 

20 

23 

24 
20 
20 
22 
if, 
20 
20 
32 


Government  Apple  Report. 

Figures  received  from  165  cold  storages 
in  this  country  give  the  following  hold¬ 
ings  : 

Barrels. 

December  1 .  2,410,913 

January  1 .  2,224,306 

February  1 .  1,857,000 

March  1 .  1.315,929 

This  shows  that  from  December  1  to 
March  1  the  movement  from  these  ware¬ 
houses  was  1,194,984  barrels.  These 
figures  do  not  give  the  entire  holdings  of 
apples  in  this  country,  as  there  are  at 
least  100  other  storages  that  have  not 
made  a  a  full  report. 


NFW  garden. fruit,  stock, 

JL/KOC/I  POULTRY  FARMS.  Wo 
handle  the  best.  A.  Warron  Dressor,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Egos  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column, 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  with  practical  experience,  nine  years 
in  present  position  of  a  large  estate  in  the  East ; 
reason  for  making  a  change  place  is  for  sale; 
nothing  hut  first-class  position  will  lie  accepted, 
understand  thoroughly  all  farm  machinery,  for¬ 
estry,  landscape  gardening  and  poultry,  regis¬ 
tered  cattle  and  sheep,  also  keeping  of  farm  ac¬ 
counts;  American,  married,  one  child;  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed;  can  furnish  best  of  references. 
Address  Box  48,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position.  American, 
honest,  trustworthy,  frugal,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco,  understands  general  farming,  soil  Im¬ 
provement,  mixing  fertilizers,  care  of  horses 
and’  poultry,  export  raising  calves,  handle  and 
repair  farm  equipment,  farm  accounts,  cost  of 
production,  handle  men  and  produce  results,  give 
full  details,  salary,  etc.  MANAGER,  c.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HEADMASTER  OF  SCHOOL  wishes  to  secure 
position  for  capable  farm  foreman.  Three 
years’  excellent  reference,  wages,  $50.  Apply 
RIGGS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  married,  27,  one  baby,  strong,  sober 
reliable,  experienced  gardener  and  farmer 
■wants  position,  with  advancement  preferred, 
lived  in  city  lately.  HANS  I’RENDL,  18  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Mount  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MANAGER — Open  for  engagement, 
thoroughly  experienced.  Incubation  brooding 
specialty,  good  reference.  I).  C.,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man  (married),  wishes 
position  as  farmer,  understands  all  modern 
machinery:  is  good  teamster;  reference.  Box  04, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener  o,‘d  poultryman,  single,  re¬ 
spectable  and  competent  man  for  country;  one 
who  understands  gardening,  shrubbery,  poultry 
and  general  farm  work;  wages,  .830  month  and 
board:  no  users  of  cigarettes  or  liquor  need  ap¬ 
ply;  give  full  particulars  and  references.  Box 
63,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single,  Irish-American, 
can  drive  horses  or  automobile  (licensed), 
bandy  with  tools,  good  references.  Box  59,  care 
of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RUTGERS  MAN,  24.  temperate,  desires  position 
on  poultry  farm.  COOK,  38  E.  22d  street, 
Bayonne,  N.  .1. 


HUSTLING,  practical,  life  experienced  farm 
foreman,  references,  wants  position  April  1. 
ELLIS,  Route  4,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  young  man,  19,  wants  job  on  farm, 
prefers  stock  farm;  can  furnish  reference. 
W.  S.,  10  Zabrlskie  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


GARDENER — Farmer,  single,  white.  British  or 
American,  young  man,  sober,  reliable,  compe¬ 
tent.  best  references.  O’ HIGGINS,  Martinsville, 
N.  J. 


BOY.  11!,  strong,  wishes  position  on  farm,  no 
experience.  R.  K  SSONE,  109  W.  111th  St. 


Market  is  firm  on  the  upper  grades 
of  Timothy.  Business  is  dull  on  all 
grades  of  both  hay  and  straw. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  50  @21  00 

No.  2 . 18  50  @19  50 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  51) 

Clover  mixed . 17  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 14  00  @16  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  has  been  higher  during  the 
week,  but  closes  at  about  the  same  figure 
as  last  reported.  In  the  Winter  wheat 
section  the  plant  has  wintered  in  good 
condition,  mainly,  and  Spring  sowings 
are  expected  to  be  much  larger.  Oats 
and  corn  practically  unchanged.  The 
new  crop  in  Argentina  is  reported  good. 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  169  © 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  69  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  80  @  85 


Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  62  @  66 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  25  to  1  28 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  2S  to  gj 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  &  08 

Ordinary  grades  .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  36  ®  38 

Tub.  choice .  33  @  35 


YOUNG  MAN,  French,  20.  strong,  desires  place 
on  farm  with  good  people,  two  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  horses,  cows  and  general  fanning,  refer¬ 
ences.  CHARLES  ARNAT’D,  113  West  111th  St. 


CAPABLE  Man  understanding  all  branches  of 
farming,  also  expert  Poultrvman.  desires  posi¬ 
tion  by  April  1.  Address  FARMER,  P.  O.,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  es¬ 
tate  or  orchards,  agricultural  college  graduate 
and  entymologist,  lifetime  experience,  would 
lease.  Box  66.  Darlington,  Md. 


AMERICAN,  single,  46.  experienced,  carpenter, 
painter,  vegetable  gardener,  wants  position, 
private  estate  or  institution,  reference.  CORDES, 
765  Fresh  Pond  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  man  for  general  farm 
work,  good  milker,  wife  to  do  general  hoTlse- 
worlt.  Address  WM.  HAMMOND,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  foreman  on  a 
farm,  20  years’  experience,  understand  cows 
and  horses,  thoroughly  honest  and  sober.  Box 
21,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  OF  FARM— Reliable,  thorough, 
knows  how  to  stop  leaks  and  make  profits, 
state  character  of  farm  and  your  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  62,  c.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  or  married  man 
for  general  farming,  more  especially  for  dairy 
work,  where  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys  are  kept, 
good  milker  and  feeder,  no  liquor.  S.  W.  PER¬ 
KINS,  West  Kennebunk.  Me. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


300  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE— 23  miles  from 
Washington,  one-half  mile  off  an  excellent 
State  road,  county  road  running  entire  length  of 
farm,  1*/4|  miles  to  good  school  and  churches.  10 
room  house,  painted  last  year;  good  barns, 
stables  and  shed;  1,000  rods  of  woven  wire 
fence;  135  acres  In  cultivation,  30  acres  In 
wheat  and  rye,  10  acres  of  two-year-old  apple 
orchard,  including  stock.  Implements,  feed  and 
furniture,  $9,000,  reasonable  terms.  C.  K.  GRA¬ 
HAM,  Hampton,  Ya. 


OWNER  offers  complete  90-acre,  money  making 
Chautauqua  farm,  25  Concord  vineyard,  other¬ 
wise  well  fruited,  no  waste,  spring  water,  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  splendid  buildings,  implements,  horses, 
$2,500  down,  $10,000  time;  description,  photo¬ 
graphs  upon  request.  HARRY  STANSBURY, 
Forestville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  fruit,  farm  and  modern  subur¬ 
ban  home  right,  in  town  800  population,  27 
acres,  1.700  pear  trees,  800  young  apple  trees  in 
bearing,  3  acres  asparagus.  1  acre  strawberries, 
cherry,  walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  eleven  room 
house,  water,  electricity,  gas  and  hot  water 
heat  throughout;  house  and  ample  outbuildings, 
$10,000;  no  agents.  MRS.  R.  C.  BARNARD, 
Camden,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres  fine  location  one  mile  of 
station,  good  6-room  house,  other  buildings, 
1,000  fruit  trees,  also  berries  and  asparagus,  one 
pair  of  mules,  all  farming  implements,  tools  and 
poultry;  price,  $4,000;  $2,000  cash,  good  market, 
fine  climate,  mild  short  winters,  also  stool; 
farms;  catalogue  free.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL  & 
SON,  Dover,  Del. 


WILL  TRADE  FOR  GOOD  FARM,  within  100 
miles  of  New  York,  gentleman’s  attractive 
all-year  suburban  place  in  ideal  town,  only  40 
minutes  from  New  York,  unsurpassed  train  ser¬ 
vice;  house  an<l  grounds  much  above  average; 
photos  and  detailed  description  on  application; 
equity,  $9,000,  mortgage  $7,000.  Address 
J.  W.  KNAPP,  120  Liberty  street,  New  York. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 50  acres  at  Crystal  Lake, 
Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey,  5-room  house,  barns, 
complete  poultry  plant  for  1,000  hens,  fruit,  bay, 
5  acres  rye  and  2*4  acres  wheat,  with  stock  and 
tools  or  without.  Call  or  address  A.  R. 
DOUGHERTY,  Crystal  Lake,  N.  J. 


FINE  smooth  farm  for  sale,  overlooking  bay, 
rich  land,  fine  house,  buildings,  water,  every 
thing  in  best  condition.  OWNER,  Box  66,  La¬ 
fayette,  R.  I. 


MODERN  Poultry  Plant  with  all  improvements 
and  fully  equipped;  cheap  to  early  buyer. 
IIENHAVEN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  farm  of  130  acres,  110  tilla¬ 
ble,  50  suitable  for  gardening,  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery,  fine  boating,  bathing  and  fishing;  possession 
at  any  time  to  suit  buyer.  W.  G.  KANE, 
Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM — Fancy  Maple  Syrup. 

$1.15  gallon  here  crated;  Russet,  I.ady  Sweet 
Apples,  $2  barrel.  DANIEL  WILLIAMS,  Hough¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  about.  20  acres,  northern  Jer¬ 
sey.  Box  58,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  the  Adirondacks, 
suitable  for  a  summer  home.  W.  II.  TUTTLE, 
Canastota,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  York  farms  In  exchange  for 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  income  property  and  South 
Dakota  farms.  II.  II.  MESCIIENDORE,  Forest 
Depot,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  28  acres,  two  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  Pine  Rush  and  railroad  station.  JOHN 
I5EEKMAN,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.,  Lock  Box  28. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE— 275  acres,  mile 
from  Dillwyn,  $12  per  acre;  sixty  miles  above 
Richmond:  particulars  write  CHAS.  RAGSDALE, 
Dillwyn,  Vn. 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  Poultry  Farm,  mile 
railroad,  14  miles  Philadelphia;  3,000  capacity, 
perfect  condition,  sacrifice.  $7,000.  WHITE 
FEATHER  FARM,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


250  ACRES,  $2,500  ;  50  acres  cultivated,  orchard, 
timber,  watered  pasture;  good  buildings,  vil¬ 
lage  two  miles.  ECKERSON,  Athens,  Me. 


TO  RENT — Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  over  100 
acres,  furnished  house,  barns,  stocked, 
equipped,  ready  to  plant,  manv  conveniences 
references  required.  READY,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  farm  in  Somerset  Co..  Md., 
level,  free  of  stones,  excellent  water,  will  con¬ 
sider  exchange  for  town  property.  D.  II.  LAMY, 
Westovcr,  Md’. 


I*  OR  SALE — Level,  smooth.  160-acre  Central 
New  York  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped; 
fine  buildings,  running  water;  price,  $6,500; 
easy  terms.  Box  61,  care  It.  N.-Y 


I' OR  SALE — Poultry  Fruit  Farm:  twenty  acres 
good  buildings,  cider  mill,  peaches,  quinces 
and  berries  in  bearing  witli  an  income  of  $500 
per  year,  60  miles  from  New  York,  in  State  of 
Jersey.  Box  60,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  PLANTS  furnished  and  in¬ 
stalled  complete;  gasoline  engine  or  water 
power;  estimates  covering  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  cheerfully  furnished;  results  guar 
anteed :  correspondence  solicited.  A.  J.  WOOD- 
WORTH.  Wlscoy,  N.  Y. 


NULL’S  Famous  Melilotus  TIonoy,  10-pound  pail 

$1.50.  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL,  Demo- 
polis,  Ala. 


THREE  No.  1 
use  one  season 
Maryland  Ave., 


MncKay  colony  Brooder  stoves, 
.  $24  each.  C.  E.  SMITH,  1314 
N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Bono  cutter,  small  gasolinp 
engine,  small  power  feed  grinder,  hand 
sprayer,  grass  seed  sower  and  seed  corn  tester 
all  nearly  new.  Box  158,  Williamsport,  Ohio.  ’ 

FOR  SALE— One  300-egg  Cyphers  Incubator, 
used  but  once,  $20;  Washburn  mandolin,  good 
lu“avy  leather  case,  $8.  WARNER 
ROBISON,  Mentor,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Potatoes  for  eating,  carload 
or  loss,  50  cents  f.  o.  b.  cars,  bags  extra.  E. 
P.  FRISP.EE.  West  Kortright,  Grange  1352,  N\ 
x.  (25  bushels  Irish  Cobblers). 


FOR  PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  and  Syrup.  Wi 

C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md 


WANTED — A  quantity  of  small 
WHITE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Cairo, 
County,  N.  Y. 


potatoes. 

Greene 


i 


m/imimi.’i  or  1  All 


one  bushed  hamper,  good  fruit,  full  measure 
WALDRON  II ARRINGTON,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


MIXED  CAR  TTAY — Mostly  first,  some  second 

and  third  cutting  Alfalfa,  some  Timothy  S16 
per  ton.  DWIGHT  PARLEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

DOVETAILED  eight  frame  hives  nailed  and 

painted’,  used  one  season,  a  great  bargain  for 
$1.25  each;  also  Italian  bees.  H.  I.  GREULICIf 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 


Two  Years’  Guarantee 

If  you  don’t  keep  the  buggy,  the  30  days’ 
use  costs  you  nothing — not  even 
freight.  If  you  do  keep  it,  I  back 
up  your  judgment  by  an  absolute 
2  years’  guarantee. 

Send  for  the  Book  Now 

Just  write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card  and  send 
it  in  I  want  you  to  examine  the 
150  styles — more  than  in  20  stores. 

I  want  you  to  have  my  startling 
prices  before  you.  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  my  big,  new  bft  plan. 

Write  at  once.  Address 

H.  Co  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. 

Station  226,  Columbus*  Obio 


Let  Me  Show  You  How 
I  Worked  Out  My  Big 

Price  Splitting  5%  Profit  Plan 

YOU  may  have  seen  my  advertising  before  or  received  one  of  my  catalogs. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  riding  in 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Anyway  I  want  you  to  drop  me  a  post  card 
and  get  my  new  book  telling  of  my  new  S°l°  plan  for  peeling  vehicle  and  har¬ 
ness  prices  right  down  to  the  core.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  worked  to  get  ready 
to  make  the  announcement  I  make  now.  I  had  to  have  a  big  business,  a  huge,  efficient  factory, 

carefully  studied  market  for  raw  materials  and 
the  lowest  selling  cost  in  the  world.  I  h  ve 
these  things  now.  I  am  the  only  vehicle 
man  in  America  who  has  them  all. 

Now  I  have  worked  out  my  5%  plan  to  make  this 
big  advantage  spell  dollars  saved  to  you. 

I  sell  only  direct  from  the  factory.  I  cut  out  all  mid¬ 
dlemen.  I  manufacture  and  sell  at  a  lower  cost  per 
vehicle  than  others  can. 

And  my  new  5 %  plan  has  enabled  me  to  cut  manu¬ 
facturers’  profits  lower  than  was  ever  known  before. 

It  has  enabled  me  to  make  prices  on  my  famous 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  that  will  amaze  you.  Let 
send  the  book  and  prove  what  I  say. 


This 
Is  My 
Chal- 
nge 
Year 

H.  C.  Phelps 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 


Get  My 


Idea 


In  the 
Book 


Are  Known  All  Over  America  for  Their  High  Quality 

Made  of  the  finest  second  growth  hickory,  split,  not  sawed.  Sold  to  you  direct  at  a  saving 
of  from  $25  to  $55  under  what  you  would  pay  for  a  vehicle  made  in  the  same  way  if  you 
bought  of  the  dealer.  And  remember  that  you  buy  no  Split  Hickory  without  a  thorough 
trial.  I  want  you  to  have  a  chance  to  check  up  on  everything  I  say.  I  want  you  to  compare 
prices  and  quality.  I  want  the  buggy  you  buy  to  prove  its  quality  to  you  on  your  own  roads, 
That’s  why  I  say 

You  Can  Try 
y  Buggy  I 
Make  --  On 

Any  Road 

Thirty  Days  Jr  FliC 
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“I  decided  last  night  to  stay  on  the  farm.  I’ve  given  up  that  city  notion.  Here 
is  a  sure  future  —  good  land,  healthy  stock  and  lasting,  money -saving,  fireproof 
CONCRETE  buildings .  I’ve  got  one  suggestion,  Dad.  Let’s  lay  a  concrete  driveway 
from  the  buggy  barn  to  the  house.  It’ll  save  lots  of  work  and  expensive  repairing. 
Let’s  use  the  same  ce??ient  you  selected  for  the  buildings  Lehigh  Cement. 


Thousands  of  farmers,  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  have  awakened  to  the 
economical  value  of  concrete  in  farm 
building  construction.  They  recognize 
the  fact  that  an  “expenseproof”  farm, 
with  its  apparent  future  of  independence 
and  wealth,  far  offsets  the  attractions  of 
city  life  to  the  younger  generation. 

Be  sure  to  select  Lehigh  Cement. 
Uniform  qualities  of  strength,  fineness 
and  color  —  country-wide  distribution 
made  possible  by  12  great  mills  are  rea¬ 
sons  which  make  Lehigh  the  choice  of 


careful  builders,  all  over,  who  seek  the 
best  results  in  concrete  work. 

Tear  down  these  wooden  structures 
that  need  constant  repair  that  are  in 
daily  peril  of  fire.  Replace  them  with 
Lehigh  Cement  Concrete  buildings. 

Ask  the  Lehigh  Dealer 

Discuss  our  plans  with  him;,  he  will 
give  you  valuable  co-operation  in  either 
building  or  remodeling. 


Concrete  for  Permanence 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  SPOKANE,  WN, 

12  Mills- Annual  Capacity  Over  12,000,000  Barrels. 
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No.  4300 


MOVING  LARGE  FARM  BUILDINGS. 
Sliding  Them  to  New  Quarters. 

1  am  planning  to  move  a  barn  this  Summer  and  put 
a  concrete  wall  under  it.  Barn  is  20x36,  with  16-foot 
posts.  Timbers  are  large,  some  of  them  a  foot  square. 
The  ground  floor  now  in  the  building  will  all  be  taken 
out  to  give  more  height  for  top  wagons,  etc.  Vehicles 
will  stand  on  ground  or  on  concrete,  and  will  occupy 
all  lower  floor.  I  have  graded  the  barn  site  so  it  is 
from  eight  inches  to  1^/j  feet  higher  than  the  ground 
about.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  this?  I  plan  event¬ 
ually  to  change  to  a  hip-roof  to  get  more  storage  room 
for  hay.  Is  this  the  best  way  to  secure  this  and  what 
pitch  would  you  recommend?  IIow  thick  should  wall 
be  to  support  this  building?  IIow  deep  should  it  be 
put  in  t..e  ground  so  that  frost  will  not  destroy  it? 
Soil  is  called  clay  loam,  hardpan  about  a  foot  below 
surface.  Should  wall  be  battered  on  outside?  Material 
is  gravel  with  considerable  sand.  I  have  some  stone 
I  would  like  to  work  into  concrete.  What  proportions 
of  gravel  and  cement  would  be  best?  If  possible  I  want 
to  build  wall  up  to  ground  level,  then  move  the  build¬ 
ing  and  when  this  is  in  place  finish  the  remaining  foot 
of  wall.  Can  .his  be  done?  l.  s. 

Onondaga  Co.,  X.  Y. 

MANY  farmers  have  buildings  standing  on  their 
farms  that  because  of  location  are  of  little 
use.  These  may  have  been  centrally  located 
at  one  time,  but  as  different  tracts  of  land  are 
bought  up  and  combined,  and  waste  areas  brought 
under  cultivation,  conditions  change 
and  the  best  location  for  them  is  else¬ 
where.  Heretofore  the  tendency  has 
been  to  let  the  buildings  fall  into  dis¬ 
use.  but  lately  there  has  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  use  of  them  by  moving 
them  to  (he  desired  location,  and  by 
remodeling,  make  them  into  a  building 
suitable  for  present  day  work  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

INCREASE  IN  BUILDING  VAL¬ 
LES. — There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  awakening.  The  silo  and  modern 
methods  of  farming  call  for  more  room 
— both  for  storage  of  crops  grown  and 
for  live  stock.  It  is  natural  to  seek 
the  cheapest  way  of  supplying  this 
room.  The  high  cost  of  buildings 
themselves  leads  to  an  effort  to  util¬ 
ize  those  already  built  rather  than 
building  new.  The  census  of  1010 
shows  that  the  value  of  farm  buildings 
is  nearly  one-quarter  that  of  the  land 
from  which  the  revenue  is  derived  to 
support  them.  The  present  excessive 
cost  of  building  material  gives  an  in¬ 
centive  to  the  use  of  material  at  hand 
before  buying  new.  All  of  these  lead 
to  a  study  of  the  conditions  on  the  farm 
and  generally  point  to  the  moving  and 
combining  of  outlying  barns  as  the 
solution  of  this  need  for  more  room. 

METHODS  OF  MOVING.— Four 
general  methods  are  in  common  use  for 
moving  buildings.  In  one  the  building 
is  torn  down  and  then  re-erected  on 
the  new  site.  This  usually  leads  to 
considerable  waste  of  material.  In 
another  the  building  is  raised  by  means 
of  jacks,  and  after  arranging  suitable 
timbering  under  it.  lowered  onto  trucks  and  hauled 
to  the  place  desired.  A  third  method  quite  gener¬ 
ally  us(>d  for  farm  buildings  is  to  raise  the  building 
by  means  of  jacks  and  place  heavy  timbers  length¬ 
wise  under  the  sills.  A  track  of  planks  is  laid  be¬ 
neath  and  also  in  front  of,  these  timbers.  Hard¬ 
wood  rollers  about  six  inches  in  diameter  are  placed 
between  these  timbers  and  the  planks,  the  building 
lowered  onto  them  and  pulled  forward  by  means 
of  a  horse  or  team  hitched  to  a  “crab”  or  capstan. 

1  lie  rollers  mentioned  constitute  a  rough  roller 
bearing  between  the  shoes  and  the  track  of  plank, 
i  he  building  is  guided  in  the  proper  direction  by 
the  position  of  the  capstan  and  by  knocking  the 
rollers  around  at  right  angles  to  the  desired  direc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  sledges. 

ARRANGEMENT  of  ROLLERS. — The  general 
■iiiangement  of  these  members  is  shown  quite  clcar- 
■'  in  the  cut,  Fig.  ITS,  (A  i  is  the  timber  placed 
lengthwise  of  the  sill  upon  which  the  building  rests 
d  runs.  (ID  (B)  are  the  hard  wood  rollers  and 
1  the  plank  track.  As  the  building  moves  for¬ 
ward  the  planks  and  rollers  left  at  the  rear  are 
i-;i:i  forward  and  placed  in  front  of  the  timber 


(A),  the  end  being  made  slanting  like  the  nose  of 
a  sled  to  receive  the  rollers  easily.  (D)  shows  a 
support  placed  across  the  sills  to  help  carry  the  in¬ 
terior  weight  of  the  building.  Another  cut,  Fig. 
177,  shows  the  capstan  used.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  chain  used  for  drawing  the  building  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  winding  drum.  In  use  it  is  kept  at 
this  point  by  the  driver  who  seats  himself  at  (A) 
and  after  giving  the  chain  two  or  three  wraps 
around  the  drum,  to  get  the  needed  grip,  pulls  the 
slack  end  back  as  fast  as  it  is  released.  In  this 
way  there  are  never  more  than  the  two  or  three 
turns  of  the  chain  on  the  drum,  the  pull  is  kept  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  capstan  and  there  is  little  ten¬ 
dency  for  it  to  tip  over.  The  chain  shown  does  not 
run  directly  to  the  building  unless  the  building  is 
a  small  light  one,  but  to  a  system  of  pulleys  that 
further  reduce  the  speed  and  gives  an  increased 
pulling  force. 

OTHER  METHODS.— The  last  cut.  Fig.  181, 
shows  a  building,  or  section  of  one  being  moved 
across  the  field  to  its  new  location.  Large  buildings 
are  often  cut  into  sections,  as  this  one  has  been, 
making  them  much  easier  to  handle.  Note  the 
bracing  from  plate  to  opposite  sill  by  means  of 


THE  ROWER  PLANT— CHAIN  AND  DRUM.  Fig.  177 


METHOD  OF  MOVING  BUILDING.  Fig.  178. 

chains.  A  fourth  method  sometimes  used  for  small 
buildings  is  to  jack  them  up,  place  them  on  peeled 
skids  or  sleds,  and  move  them  in  Winter  over  the 
snow  and  ice.  Either  of  the  last  two  methods  is 
the  one  generally  used  for  moving  farm  buildings 
as  not  so  much  equipment  is  needed  as  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  method  given. 

PREPARING  THE  FOUNDATION.— In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  foundation  on  which  the  building  is  to  rest 
in  its  new  location  concrete  is  quite  commonly  used. 
A  trench  is  dug  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  width 
and  extending  down  to  a  firm  soil  below  frost.  This 
can  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  gravel 
varying  from  1:5  to  1:8,  depending  upon  the  quality 
of  gravel  that  can  be  obtained  and  the  loading  to 
which  the  wall  will  he  subjected.  Usually  the  1 
mixture  is  sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose 
3\  bile  placing  this  embed  as  many  field  stones 
possible,  seeing  that  all  the  spaces  between  them 
are  filled  with  the  concrete,  which  should  be  mixed 
rather  wet.  as  the  earth  wall  of  the  trench  will  ab¬ 
sorb  considerable  of  its  moisture.  Using  these 
stones  in  the  lower  foundation  wall  will  result 


the  wall  50%  stones.  Near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
the  proportion  of  cement  in  the  mixture  might  be 
increased  somewhat  and  stones  so  embedded  in  it 
that  they  project  above  the  surface  of  this  wall, 
forming  a  grip  for  the  remainder  which  can  be  built 
after  the  building  is  placed. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  BTJTLDING. — As  most  of 
these  old  buildings  are  of  the  heavy  type  of  framing 
the  sills  are  usually  10  to  12  inches  square.  It  is 
inconvenient  to  make  the  foundation  wall  above 
ground  narrower  than  the  sill,  so  as  it  has  to  be  one 
foot  in  thickness  a  1  :6  mixture  will  probably  be 
amply  strong  unless  it  has  to  be  built  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height.  The  best  plan  is  to  locate  the  building 
at  the  desired  height  and  then  grade  around  it. 
Settling  of  the  soil  will  then  not  affect  the  building. 
Where  grading  has  to  be  done  first  as  under  a  floor, 
the  filling  should  he  well  wetted  down  and  tamped 
before  laying  the  concrete  to  prevent  its  settling 
and  cracking.  Inside  posts  should  be  supported  by 
piers  built  beneath  the  floor,  not  by  the  floor  itself. 
This  pier  may  extend  to  the  top  of  the  finished  floor 
or  above  it  if  desired,  but  should  not  be  a  part  of  if. 
As  a  means  of  increasing  capacity  sometimes  a  base 
ment  is  added,  the  posts  are  lengthened,  or  a  gam¬ 
brel  roof  of  the  self-supporting  type  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  pitch 
or  gable  roof  with  which  the  building 
was  covered. 

INCRE  AS  I NG  SPACE.— Increa  sing 
the  length  of  the  post  increases  the  hay 
storage  capacity  more  than  the  ratio 
expressed  by  the  length  of  the  post 
after  increasing  it.  divided  by  its 
former  length,  i.e.,  doubling  the  length 
of  the  post  will  more  than  double  the 
hay  storage  capacity,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal.  The  hay  will  be  packed 
more  firmly  in  the  bottom  of  the  mow. 
The  gambrel  roof  increases  storage 
room  mainly  because  it  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  permits  the  removal  of  tim¬ 
bers  that  tend  to  prevent  the  hay  from 
settling.  Then  too,  if  the  old  roof  is 
of  a  rather  flat  pitch,  which  is  quite 
commonly  the  case  in  old  barns,  quite 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  actual  room 
by  the  replacing  of  the  old  roof  by  one 
of  the  gambrel  type.  The  diagrams, 
Fig.  170  and  ISO,,  show  two  pitches 
that  are  in  common  use.  In  both,  the 
rafters  for  the  top  and  bottom  pitches 
are  the  same  but  are  turned  end  for 
end.  The  lengths  and  cuts  for  these 
can  be  obtained  by  direct  measurement 
from  a  drawing  made  to  scale  as  in  the 
diagrams  shown,  or  by  using  a  straight 
edge  and  chalk  and  line,  the  diagram 
may  be  laid  out  to  full  size  on  a  barn 
or  mow  floor,  one-half  of  it  being  all 
that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  lengths 
and  cuts  of  the  pieces  from. 

The  first  roof  is  laid  out  with  the 
angles  shown  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  cut.  Using  the  rise  and  run  of  the 
rafters  in  terms  of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  span 
as  shown  on  the  right  of  this  diagram  will  give 
practically  the  same  shape  roof.  The  second  meth¬ 
od  gives  a  roof  with  somewhat  more  storage  room 
but  with  a  top  pitch  rather  flat  for  shingles.  These 
pitches  are  sometimes  changed  by  making  the  bot¬ 
tom  rafters  longer  and  the  top  pitch  steeper  but 
usually  at  the  expense  of  the  appearance  of  the 

roof-  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

Canton  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  School. 
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saving  considerable  cement — it  is  possible  to  make 


FUTURE  COMMERCIAL  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

FOR  quite  a  number  of  years  I  have  set  only 
well-formed  trees  in  my  orchards,  buying  more 
trees  than  T  wished  to  set,  and  selling  those  I 
did  not  use  for  what  I  could  get.  A  very  large  part 
of  these  trees  were  grown  one  or  more  years  be¬ 
fore  setting  in  nursery  rows,  where  the  tops  were 
trimmed  to  form  a  well-balanced  tree.  If  this  could 
not  be  done  they  were  never  set  in  the  orchard.  In 
visiting  other  orchards,  and  with  some  experience 
in  selling  trees  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how 
many  people  will  buy  trees  simply  because  they  are 
cheap,  to  set  in  commercial  orchards.  The  up-to- 
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date  dairyman  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  profitable 
dairy  herd  does  not  go  out  and  buy  several  calves 
because  they  are  cheap.  Why  should  not  a  fruit 
grower  use  as  good  business  ability  as  the  dairyman  ? 

It  will  certainly  pay  him  a  larger  profit  on  the 
money  invested,  especially  where  one  buys  cheap 
trees  and  gets  varieties  he  did  not  order.  As  a 
business  proposition  I  would  buy  a  stunted  and 
inferior  calf  to  raise,  rather  than  a  stunted  and 
poorly-shaped  tree.  The  calf  when  grown  could  be 
sold  for  beef,  if  one  were  not  able  to  sell  to  better 
advantage,  but  the  tree  would  cause  a  loss  every 
year,  as  long  as  that  orchard  bears  fruit. 

Go  into  almost  any  bearing  orchard  and  one  can 
pick  out  trees  worth  quite  a  few  dollars  moi-e  than 
other  trees  in  the  same  orchard,  simply  because  of 
a  better-branched  and  well-balanced  top.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show  that  such  a  tree  will  produce 
more  fruit  than  an  ill-formed  or  one-sided  one. 
About  25  years  ago  I  set  an  eight-acre  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ple  orchard.  I  bought  the  best  trees  offered  by  a 
leading  New  England  nursery,  and  even  then  did 
not  set  the  poorest  of  the  trees.  It  was  set  in  two 
years,  four  acres  each  year.  The  last  lot  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  first,  and  never  made  as  even  an  or¬ 
chard  as  those  set  at  first.  I  am  certain  I  could 
now  set  that  orchard  by  selecting  more  perfectly 
branched  trees,  so  as  to  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
its  value.  Even  this  last  season  a  few  trees  were 
spoiled  by  breaking  apart,  although  the  apples  had 
been  thinned  somewhat. 

My  ideal  of  a  tree  is  one  with  five  or  more  limbs 
with  a  central  branch  that  is  kept  trimmed  back 
so  it  will  not  outgrow  tbe  other  limbs.  A  central 
shoot  or  branch  adds  stability  to  the  tree,  and  yet 
can  be  so  handled  as  not  to  outgrow  tbe  rest  of 
the  tree.  I  would  prefer  trees  grown  from  scions 
which  came  from  trees  known  to  produce  first-class 
fruit  of  that  variety.  Were  we  to  set  certain  va¬ 
rieties  like  Williams,  which  makes  a  poor  tree  in 
the  nursery,  or  Gravenstein,  where  the  body  could 
not  stand  the  cold  without  injury  to  the  bark  on 
body  (generally  near  the  ground)  I  would  top-work 
such  varieties  into  some  hardy  and  thrifty  variety. 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  top-working  fad  for  any  va¬ 
riety  that  will  make  a  well-formed  and  hardy  tree 
as  grown  in  the  nursery  rows. 

Certain  apples,  like  Wealthy,  have  a  place  by 
themselves,  either  as  fillers,  or  in  a  close-planted 
orchard  to  that  variety  alone.  I  have  top-worked 
this  variety  upon  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  and  it  has  not  proved  a  success  upon  rank-grow¬ 
ing  stocks.  To  the  man  who  would  invest  money 
in  a  commercial  orchard  and  has  little  experience  in 
the  growing  of  apples  I  would  say,  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  you  can  make  for  its  cost  is  to  hire  one 
or  more  experts  to  look  over  your  location  before 
investing  money  in  the  business,  and  get  advice  in 
(lie  preparation  of  the  land  before  setting,  and  a 
list  of  varieties  most  suitable  for  your  location  and 
the  class  of  fruit  you  desire  to  grow,  viz.,  barrel 
or  fancy  box  fruit.  The  nearer  the  expert  lives  to 
your  location,  and  the  more  experience  he  has  had 
in  the  business,  the  more  valuable  the  advice  he 
can  give  you,  other  things  being  equal.  A  first  class 
commission  man  can  give  one  much  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  if  he  lives  in  the  market  you  wish  to  ship  to. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  h.  o.  mead. 

SHALL  IT  BE  SMALL  FARM  OR  BONDS? 

fllere  is  a  new  one  for  a  discussion:  There  are  more 
of  such  men  than  you  may  think,  and  this  is  to  be  a 
l  roblem  in  the  future.  We  would  like  short,  sharp 
opinions — from  experience  if  possible..  Do  not  send 
ns  long  articles  or  essays  on  the  subject — we  cannot 
use  them.  Do  not  try  to  sell  land  to  this  party.  He 
does  not  want  to  buy  and  his  name  will  not  be  given 
without  his  consent.  lie  is,  however,  a  real  personage 
.uid  his  problem  is  true.] 

HAVE  had  a  bee  buzzing  in  my  head  for  some 
time,  that  I  have  never  noticed  under  discussion. 
I  thought  others  might  be  interested  in  it.  Sup¬ 
posing  I  am  a  young  man,  about  30  years  of  age, 
have  a  wife  and  two  kiddies,  aged  one  and  five 
years.  I  have  had  a  good  position  for  the  past  10 
years,  paying  $100  a  month,  working  eight  hours  a 
day,  which  gives  me  ample  time  for  outside  work. 

I  have  a  garden  of  nearly  an  acre,  which  fills  my 
cellar  every  Fail  with  everything  I  need,  or  want, 
besides  netting  me  $30  to  $50  annually  for  truck 
sold  to  neighbors  who  cannot  or  will  not  work  their 
gardens.  I  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  but  am 
not  unduly  extravagant,  unless  it  be  extravagance 
to  buy  all  the  new-fangled  work-savers  for  women 
that  prove  their  worth.  I  have  never  had  any  am¬ 
bition  to  die  rich  (or  live  rich),  but  I  would  like 
to  be  assured  of  a  comfortable  home  and  living  in 
my  old  age. 

Now  then,  supposing  by  the  time  I  am  35.  if  I 
keep  my  health.  I  have  accumulated  $10,000  besides 
owning  my  home.  Would  1  be  better  oft  to  buy 
rr-n  Ponds  with  that  amount,  netting  me  around 
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5  per  cent,  continuing  at  my  work  for  another  10 
years,  and  then  retiring  to  live  on  the  income  of 
that  $10,000,  together  with  what  I  would  save  in 
the  next  10  years  and  the  accumulated  interest 
(which  would  give  me  a  comfortable  living)  or 
would  I  be  better  off  to  quit  my  work,  invest  say 
$5,000  or  $0,000  in  a  small  farm,  25  to  50  acres,  put 
the  rest  out  at  interest,  have  a  home  of  ny  own,  be 
my  own  boss,  raise  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  me, 
and  maybe  with  good  management  have  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  to  sell?  The  place  that  I  would  have  in  mind 
would  be  on  a  good  road,  not  far  from  a  town  of 
from  5.000  to  10.000  population.  Understand  the 


supposition  is  that  1  like  to  garden,  and  am  moder¬ 
ately  successful  in  coaxing  Mother  Earth  to  give 
up  her  bounties,  that  I  am  first  and  last  a  home 
body,  and  that  my  family  would  like  the  change. 

C.  F. 


SHADING  IN  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

I  have  a  small  strawberry  plot  consisting  of  plants 
1  am  growing  for  exhibition  purposes,  fan  I  help 
things  by  covering  with  cheesecloth,  and  if  so.  when  ? 
Ample  plant  food  was  provided  last  year  and  the  plot 
is  to  be  overhead  irrigated  if  necessary.  n.  J,.  n. 

Tennessee, 

TIE  shading  of  strawberries  is  seldom  prac¬ 
ticed  by  growers  either  for  home  use  or  for 
commercial  purposes.  Occasionally  notable 
results  are  reported  by  such  a  method.  An  experi¬ 
ment  along  this  line  was  carried  on  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in 
three  localities  for  two  seasons,  with  rather  un¬ 
favorable  results.  The  material  used  for  the  cover 
was  thin  cheesecloth  known  as  “Bombay’  and  also 
a  cheesecloth  which  was  one  commercial  grade  heav¬ 
ier  than  the  “Bombay.”  Tbe  strips  of  cheesecloth 
were  sewn  into  one  piece  of  tbe  desired  size.  Stakes 
and  wires  were  used  supporting  the  canvas  about 
20  inches  above  the  ground.  The  estimated  cost  of 
covering  an  acre  was  about  $350.  Tbe  material 
could  be  used  several  seasons.  Tbe  larger  tbe  ean- 
\ns,  tbe  more  inconvenient  to  handle  and  the  more 
easily  torn  by  high  winds.  Several  varieties  of 
strawberries  were  included  in  the  experiment,  check 
j dat.s  being  under  observation  for  the  purposes  of 
( omparison. 

The  principal  changes  of  environment  were  in 
temperature  and  moisture  content  of  the  air  and  of, 
soil,  velocity  of  wind  and  intensity  of  light.  The 
air  was  an  average  temperature  of  2.S0  degrees 
warmer  under  the  cloth  and.  as  a  natural  result, 
the  soil  was  also  slightly  warmer  than  outside  the 
canvas.  There  was  slightly  more  moisture  in  the 
shaded  than  unshaded  plat.  The  air  underneath 
the  cover  appeared  more  humid  than  that  outside. 
As  would  he  expected  there  was  but  slight  wind 
movement  under  the  (over  as  compared  with  its 


velocity  outside,  and  the  intensity  of  light  was 
decreased  by  the  cloth.  The  cover  diminished  the 
rate  of  evaporation  of  moisture. 

The  cover  was  placed  in  position  April  30.  At 
harvest  time  the  foliage  and  fruit-stems  were  about 
two  inches  taller  under  the  cover  than  outside.  At 
blooming  time  seven  per  cent,  of  the  blossoms  shad¬ 
ed  were  injured  by  frost  as  compared  with  85  per 
cent,  injured  outside.  Some  varieties  showed  no 
disease  in  either  plat;  other  kinds  were  more 
severely  attacked  by  leaf  spot  and  mildew  under¬ 
neath  the  cover  than  without.  Bees  and  other  in¬ 
sects  were  as  active  or  more  so  underneath  the 
cover  as  without,  insuring  complete  pollination  of 
the  blossoms.  Results  were  conflicting  as  to  yield 


with  one  or  two  varieties,  probably  due  to  frost  in¬ 
jury,  but  tbe  yield  was  usually  smaller  from  the 
shaded  plants,  in  one  experiment  averaging  40  per 
cent,  loss  for  all  varieties  tested  As  a  rule  the 
cover  had  no  material  influence  ii:  hastening  or  re¬ 
tarding  the  ripening  season. 

With  the  thicker  cloth  there  was  no  difference  in 
size  between  the  shaded  and  unshaded  berries;  with 
,he  thinner  cloth,  shading  uniformly  increased  the 
size  of  the  berry  though  in  different  proportions 
with  different  varieties.  With  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  there  was  little  if  any  difference  in  the  color, 
texture  or  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station.  o.  m.  tayloe. 

TREAD  POWER  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  accounts  of 
farmers  installing  their  own  electric  light  sys¬ 
tems  where  they  have  water  powers,  but  on  the 
great  plains  of  the  Northwest  "e  have  no  such 
power.  I  have  also  watched  closely  the  development 
of  wind  power  for  generating  current,  but  have  not 
seen  anything  which  appeals  to  me  so  far.  But  we 
have  a  power  here  that  is  totally  neglected.  Every 
wheat  farmer  here  has  from  eight  horses  upward  do¬ 
ing  absolutely  nothing  for  at  least  five  months  in  the 
year,  and  that  at  the  very  time  too  when  not  only 
electric  light  but  all  the  other  farm  work,  such  as 
crushing  grain.  *  cutting  straw,  pulping  roots,  etc., 
is  in  season.  What  is  the  matter  with  tread  powers 
now,  that  T  never  see  any -advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

I  can  readily  understand  that  they  cannot  possi 
lfiy  compete  with  gasoline  where  horses  had  to  he 
maintained  simply  to  furnish  power,  and  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  team  on  a  tread  power  from  morning  to 
night  does  not  appeal  to  me,  but  here  conditions  arc 
entirely  reversed.  We  have  to  maintain  the  horses 
anyway,  so  the  power  woull  cost  us  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.  Most  of  us  could  keep  a  two-horse  tread  going 
from  morning  to  night  without  keeping  any  team  on 
it  more  than  one  to  two  hours  daily,  and  the  horse 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  exercise  through 
the  long  Winter,  and  he  in  much  better  shape  for  the 
rush  they  have  to  go  through  in  getting  in  our  crops 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Will  some  of  your  mechanical  experts  tell  us  just 
what  is  the  efficiency  of  the  tread  power;  that  is 
what  power  may  we  expect  delivered  per  pound  of 
horseflesh  employed  if  any  experiments  have  ever 
been  undertaken  in  this  line?  If  any  tread  power 
manufacturer  has  still  been  able  to  survive  in  this 
age  of  gasoline  please  let  them  have  the  floor. 
Manitoba.  james  Fleming. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  proposition  is  entirely  new  to  us 
though  very  likely  it  has  been  worked  out  by  the  ex 
perts.  Instead  of  sending  it  to  Individuals  for  an 
swer  we  call  for  a  general  discussion.  We  know 
that  tread  powers  are  still  somewhat  in  use.  We 
have  a  sweep  power  that  gives  fair  satisfaction,  hut 
most  of  these  horse  powers  have  ueen  displaced  by 
gasoline.  Here  is  a  case,  however,  where,  if  any¬ 
where,  they  ought  to  pay.  Is  there  anything  to  it? 


THE  USE  OF  LIQUID  M  ANURE. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  using  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  on  bearing  apple  trees,  at  rate  <>f  20  to  40  gallons 
<>n  very  old  and  large  trees,  and  10  to  20  gallons  on 
trees  just  bearing,  and  some  that  have  borne  two  or 
three  crops.  The  orchard  had  not  been  sprayed  or 
pruned  for  many  years,  until  I  took  charge  in  1912,  and 
from  almost  nothing,  at  that  date,  I  had  nearly  00  bar¬ 
rels  in  1914.  This  manure  is  taken  from*  a  pool  under 
barn,  and  is  not  full  strength,  as  water  seeps  in  during 
extremely  wet  weather.  I  have  to  distribute  this  liquid 
whenever  it  accumulates,  but  try  to  get  it  on  land  when 
it  will  soak  in  readily.  My  fruit  is  very  satisfactory 
to  me  now.  except  color.  Will  potash  improve  color,  or 
hall  I  depend  upon  pruning  thin  for  color?  w.  c. 

IIE  liquid  manure  contains  soluble  nitrogen, 
some  potash  and  very  little  phosphoric  acid. 
Its  action  upon  plant  growth  is  much  like  that 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  orchards  there  is  a  quick, 
strong  growth  of  foliage  and  wood  and  usually 
I  nge,  light-colored  and  rather  soft  fruit.  These  re 
suits  are  usually  found  whenever  large  quantities  ol 
nitrogen  without  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
used.  It  will  he  found  where  large  quantities  ol 
stable  manure  are  used  alone,  where  large  flocks  of 
bens  run  in  tbe  orchard,  or  where  clover  or  peas  are 
plowed  under  year  after  year  without  tbe  addition 
of  phosphate  and  potash.  In  the  case  of  these  old 
trees  the  liquid  manure  evidently  furnished  available 
nitrogen,  which  started  the  trees  into  new  life.  Me 
think  they  will  give  fair  crops  for  a  few  years  un¬ 
der  this  treatment,  hut  that  the  fruit  will  grow  light- 
colored  and  soft.  While  pruning  will  help  the  color 
somewhat  the  use  of  wood  ashes  or  of  phosphate 
and  potash  will  be  better.  A  mixture  of  three  parts 
acid  phosphate  to  one  part  muriate  of  potash  wi 
make  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  liquid  manure. 
About  seven  pounds  of  this  mixture  scattered  around 
each  tree  will  give  better  fruit  and  more  of  it. 
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WHO  IS  THE  “SCIENTIFIC  FARMER?” 

SOME  time  ago,  T  noticed  an  advertisement  in 
Tiie  B.  N.-Y.  of  a  young  man  who  wanted  a 
situation  with  a  “scientific  farmer.”  Being  in 
need  of  help,  I  got  to  wondering  what  constituted  a 
scientific  farmer?  I  think  that  the  first  time  that 
I  ever  heard  the  term  “scientific"  applied  to  a 
farmer  was  when  1  was  a  small  hoy.  when  an  ex- 
furniture  dealer  moved  on  to  a  farm  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  which  his  wife  had  inherited  (meaning 
the  farm,  and  not  the  neigh  ho  rhood).  This  man 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  “farm  it  in  a  scicn- 


Bvilding  ().\  Way  Aciioss  Kiei.d.  Fig.  1st. 

t i lie  manner."  and  straightway  proceeded  to  run 
i he  farm  hopelessly  in  debt.  When  he  went  "bust¬ 
ed”  in  a  couple  of  years,  my  grandfather  said  that 
lit*  expected  it  would  come  out  that  way.  lie 
didn’t  take  much  stock  in  “scientific”  farming  any¬ 
how.  But  practical  old  grandma  got  right  down  to 
the  meat  of  the  kernel:  “Shucks:  that  man  ain’t 
a  scientific  farmer.  He’s  just  an  old  potterheels." 

The  next  "scientific”  farmer  that  I  remember,  was 
a  hoy  that  used  to  go  to  school  with  me.  11  is 
lather  owned  a  good  farm,  and  this  was  an  only 
child.  Charlie  was  a  good  hoy  and  grew  up  in  a 
happy,  easy  way.  lie  got  a  fairish  sort  of  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  and  then  took  a  short  course 
at  an  agricultural  school.  Then  he  married  a  girl 
of  the  neighborhood  whose  parents  were  rather 
pinched  for  the  good  things  of  this  world.  The  girl 
tally  appreciated  the  change  in  her  circumstances, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  encourage  her  husband  in 
Ids  efforts  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  a  “scientific” 
farmer.  Charlie’s  father  died  at  about  this  time, 
and  Charlie  came  into  full  management  of  the  place, 
lie  proceeded  to  fix  things  up  the  way  a  “scientific’’ 
tanner  ought  to  have  them.  He  made  over  the 
barn  and  remodelled  the  house,  lie  tore  away  the 
truce,  and  dug  up  the  old  apple  trees,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  out  a  nice  lawn  with  shade  trees  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  There  was  a  liower  garden  for  his 
wife,  and  an  elaborate  vegetable  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Then  there  had  to  he  a  nice 
pair  of  road  horses,  and  a  suitable  out  lit  for  them 
bought  and  maintained.  Charlie  and  his  wife  were 
away  from  home  a  good  many  days  with  this  team, 
and  it  always  took  the  hired  man  about  all  of  the 
next  day  to  clean  up  tin?  rig.  and  get  if  ready  for 
the  next  trip. 

Now  Charlie  was  just  as  good  a  man  as  he  had. 
been  a  boy.  He  never  took  a  drink  of  intoxicant 
in  his  life,  lie  didn't:  even  smoke,  and  his  wife  was 
not  over  extravagant.  She  probably  never  paid  over 
$’>  for  a  hat  in  her  life.  Yet  Charlie  went  busted; 
busted  higher  than  a  kite,  arid  today  he  is  working 
by  the  month  for  a  man  who  is  not  the  least  little 
bit  "scientific"  in  his  methods.  Of  course  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  Charlie  was  that  ho  got  hold  of  only  one 
end  of  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  scientific 
tanner.  lie  lived  like  one.  and  spent  like  one;  but 
be  produced  like  the  poorest  kind  of  an  old  hay¬ 
seed. 

Another  case  that  was  recently  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  took  a  full 
course  in  one  of  our  State  agricultural  schools.  Soon 
alter  the  completion  of  his  course,  his  father  died 
and  the  boy  had  to  take  charge  of  a  large  dairy 
farm.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  things  were 
not  going  as  well  with  him  as  they  ought  to.  The 
tact  was  that  In*  was  barely  able  to  pay  expenses, 
although  he  was  doing  about  two  men’s  work.  I 
talked  with  him  a  little  while,  and  I  think  that  1 
located  the  trouble.  lie  was  producing  "A"  quality 
of  milk,  and  selling  it  at  "I.”  prices.  This  hoy’s 
lann  was  located  where  he  was  simply  obliged  to 
sell  his  milk  for  four  cents  a  quart,  if  he  sold  it  at 
all.  .So  the  only  way  that  I  could  see  out  of  the 
hole,  was  for  him  to  produce  the  kind  of  milk  that 
he  was  getting  paid  for.  lie  was  feeding  the  cows 
to  get  the  last  stream  of  milk  that  was  possible  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost.  I  told  him  how  to  cut  down  his 
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feed  bill  and  so  get  a  little  less  milk  at  a  good  hit 
lower  cost.  Then  there  was  the  expense  of  caring 
for  the  cows.  That  could  be  cut  down  a  lot  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  their  milk  flow,  and  still  pro¬ 
duce  the  “R”  milk  for  which  he  was  getting  paid. 
At  first  the  boy  didn’t  like  the  idea.  lie  wanted  hi 
do  things  right.  But  he  clearly  saw  that  he  couldn't 
keep  right  on  spending  $1.50  to  get  hack  $1.  even 
if  he  did  throw  in  two  men's  work  for  nothing,  so 
he  fell  in  with  my  idea,  and  will  produce  the  kind  of 
milk  for  which  he  is  paid,  until  he  saves  enough 
money  so  that  he  can  trade  his  farm  for  one  that  is 
located  where  he  can  sell  “A”  milk  at  “A”  prices 
Now  I  wonder  if.  from  what  T  have  written,  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  they  will  bring  to  mind, 
if  we  can  give  a  definition  of  what  a  scientific  farm¬ 
er  really  is?  IIow  will  this  do  for  a  definition?  A 
scientific  farmer  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  net  profit  from  his  farm,  a  money  profit 
that  will  enable  him  to  broaden  his  own  life,  and 
bring  up  a  family  of  right  minded,  useful  citizens: 
a  profit  that  will  add  to  the  productiveness  and 
beauty  of  his  farm,  and  ultimately  add  just  his  lit¬ 
tle  mite  towards  making  the  world  an  easier  and 
more  beautiful  place  to  live  in.  ,t.  grant  morse. 


PLAN  OF  A  BACK  YARD  GARDEN. 


HAYING  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best 
family  vegetable  garden  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  living  right  in  the  truck-garden  district  of 
Chicago,  I  submit  a  plan  fora  vegetable  garden  ( see 
Fig.  iso),  which  I  believe  will  meet  the  requirements 
better  than  the  plan  shown  on  page  307,  which  will 
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Fruit  And  Vegeta  hi.  e  Garden.  Fig.  182. 


occupy  the  same  amount  of  ground  space.  The  small 
vegetables  in  your  plan  are  spread  over  too  much 
ground;  three  feet  between  turnips  and  beans,  six 
feet  between  beans  and  peppers,  is  a  waste  of  land, 
especially  when  there  is  generally  a  limited  space 
to  be  devoted  to  the  garden.  If  the  average  family 
have  appetites  anything  like  my  family,  the  gar¬ 
dener  will  find  that  four  hills  in  watermelons  and 
five  hills  in  muskmelons  will  not  nearly  supply  the 
average  table.  I  get  all  the  cucumbers  wanted  by  a 
family  of  eight  from  six  hills.  Squash  will  thrive 
remarkably  well  when  planted  in  with  the  sweet 
corn,  and  so  will  pie  pumpkins.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  I  would  offer  from  long  past  experience,  is  to 
keep  squash,  melons,  and  cucumbers  as  far  from 
each  other  as  one  can  get  them  to  avoid  crossing. 
Melons  mixed  with  either  cucumbers,  or  squash,  are 
not  very  palatable. 

The  plan  on  page  .“07  omits  some  of  the  things 
that:  we  consider  very  important  in  a  garden,  viz., 
spinach,  endive,  Swiss  chard,  kohl-rabi,  carrots,  early 
peas,  pie  pumpkins,  Brussels  sprouts,  okra,  sweet 
basil,  thyme,  sage,  sweet  marjoram,  savory,  straw¬ 
berries.  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  currants.  On 
my  plan  you  will  note  that  I  have  included  all  these, 
with  the  addition  of  two  rows  of  early  potatoes  and 
an  additional  row  of  sweet  corn,  and  have  not  in¬ 
creased  the  ground  space.  A  walk  through  the  gar¬ 
den  is  not  necessary,  except  alongside  the  frame  and 
the  bed  containing  the  small  stuff,  such  as  onions, 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.  w.  j.  patton. 

Illinois. 


A  TRACTOR  FOR  FRUIT  FARMING. 

I  live  in  tin*  section  of  \\  extern  New  York  known  as 
tin*  "Grape  Belt,”  where  the  soil  is  mostly  gravid  or 
clay.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  for  a  farmer  in  this 
section  to  purchase  a  farm  tractor,  and  if  so.  why?  A 
yen  probably  know,  there  are  besides  grapes,  lots  of  small 
fruit,  berries,  canning  factory  produce,  some  oats  an 
corn  for  silage  purposes  grown.  Of  course,  the  fanes 
are  not  so  very  large,  blit  a  locality  in  which  consider¬ 
able  farm  machinery  is  purchased  in  partnership  with 
one’s  neighbor.  Suggestions  from  yourself  and  reader. i 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  grape  bei.t. 

AN  answer  to  the  above  query  is  beset  with  many 
difficulties  without  knowing  tin*  individual 
farm  for  which  the  tractor  is  being  considered. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  grape  farms  on  which  a 
tractor  would  prove  a  profitable  investment,  these 
b.v  reason  of  the  extent  of  acreage  involved,  and  also 
th(>  difficulty  of  getting  team  work  done  from  ont- 
side  at  rush  periods  of  the  year.  T'ntil  very  recently 
practically  all  of  the  tractors  put  out  wore  desigue  1 
for  considerably  larger  areas  than  is  found  in  the 
average  grape  farm  of  the  "Chautauqua  Belt."  Then 
too  they  were  so  wide  that  they  could  not  he  got 
through  (la*  average  row  satisfactorily.  However, 
seme  manufacturers  are  now  sending  out  tractors 
that  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
farms,  and  that  can  be  got  through  the  grape  rows 
quite  readily.  These  later  models  also  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  handling,  especially  in  the  making  of 
short  turns. 

If  the  grape  acreage  is  large  enough  to  require  two 
teams,  it  might  he  possible  to  displace  one  with  a 
tractor  that  has  sufficient  power  to  haul  a  three- 
gang  vineyard  plow,  and  that  can  he  handled  readily 
in  turning  in  the  alleys  and  at  the  ends  of  the  rows. 
If  three  horses  are  necessary  for  the  work  if  is  very 
doubtful  that  a  tractor  can  be  substituted,  as  there 
are  certain  phases,  such  as  horse-hoeing  and  hauling 
to  the  cars  that  will  require  horse  power.  It  may  he 
that  later  invention  will  turn  out  a  horse-hoe  attach¬ 
ment,  that  can  l»e  adjusted  to  tin*  tractor.  If  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  grapes  the  farm  consists  of  tree  fruits,  and 
grain  crops  are  grown  in  considerable  amounts  a 
tractor  might  prove  very  satisfactory. 


A  SMALL  BEET  PULP  DRIER. 

I  would  like  some  information  regarding  the  dried 
licet  pulp  business.  My  reason  for  asking,  about  this 
business,  and  the  process  of  drying  beets,  is  that  1 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  start  a  small  business  here, 
to  supply  local  trade.  In  that  way  I  might  create  a 
demand  and  secure  a  fair  price  for  a  vegetable  that 
is  now  used  in  a  limited  way,  ami  not  very  profitable  to 
the  grower.  Eight  adjoining  my  farm,  which  lies  just 
outside  the  village  limits,  is  a  medicine  factory  that 
has  not  been  in  use  for  nine  or  10  years,  but  is  nicely 
equipped.  In  connection  with  this  factory  is  a  large 
“drier”  that  was  used  to  dry  out  the  plant,  from  which 
the  medicine  was  obtained.  It  is  the  “drier"  that  gave 
me  the  idea  that  it  might  he  utilized,  profitably,  in  tin* 
manufacture  of  dried  beet  pulp.  If  you  cun  give  me 
an  idea  of  the  process  used  I  can  tell  whether  or  not 
this  thing  can  be  made  of  any  use.  w.  j.  r. 

Sugar  beet  factories  use  the  beet  pulp  after  tin*  sugar 
has  been  extracted  and  first  press  it  in  order  to  remove 
a  part  of  the  water  and  finally  put  it  into  a  drier  con¬ 
structed  for  this  purpose  and  dry  by  use  of  steam.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  W.  ,T.  I*,  to  make 
dried  beet  pulp  in  the  way  lie  lias  in  mind  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons:  Sugar  beets  contain  approximately  2(1% 
water,  consequently  in  order  to  make  a  ton  of  tin*  dry 
pulp,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  use  at  least  live 
tons  of  beets.  Dried  beet  pulp  sells  on  tin*  average  for 
$20  per  ton.  lie  would  then  have  to  secure  the  fresh 
beets  at  considerably  less  than  $4  per  ton  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  slicing  and  drying.  The  sugar  fae- 


A  “Dumpling”  White  Wyandotte.  Fig.  183. 

Slir  Intel  213  eggs  in  330  days.  See  Hope  1'iiriii  Notes,  page  .‘>21;. 

torics  are  now  contracting  for  sugar  beets  for  next 
season  at  $G  per  ton  delivered  at  the  factory;  it  will 
therefore  be  apparent  that  it  is  only  possible  to  make 
dried  beet  pulp  when  the  pulp  costs  little  or  nothing. 

A.  J.  P. 
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Orchard  and  Small  Fruits 


Planting  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

I  find  that  some  nurserymen  offer  small 
fruit  trees  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  still 
claimed  to  be  first  class,  but  young. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  buy  these  trees 
and  set  in  rows  so  as  to  have  them  to  set 
when  convenient  next  year?  I  wish  to  set  a 
large  number  of  trees,  and  the  land  is  not 
all  fitted  so  as  to  set  them  this  year.  I  had 
thought  I  would  save  time  to  buy  these 
trees  now  and  set  all  that  I  conveniently 
could,  and  set  the  remainder  in  the  garden 
so  that  they  would  be  growing  while  the 
land  was  being  prepared.  They  would  be 
much  handier  to  set  a  few  at  a  time  from 
the  garden  than  if  they  all  came  at  once. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  m.  i,. 

Yes,  this  plan  is  quite  practical.  We 
have  tried  it  successfully.  The  young, 
yearling  trees  suit  us  best  if  they  are 
naturally  well  grown,  but  some  growers 
prefer  two  or  even  three  year  olds.  You 
can  plant  the  little  trees  in  good  soil 
quite  close  together,  give  them  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  shape  them  properly.  Then 
when  you  are  ready  you  can  dig  and  plant 
them  at  once — making  a  surer  thing  of  it. 


Peach  Trees  Exuding  Gum. 

I  have  several  peach  trees  from  which 
the  sap  or  gum  exudes  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  branches,  and  on  some  of  the 
largest  branches.  It  looks  as  though  it 
might  be  caused  by  the  sting  or  bite  of 
some  insect.  There  are  20  or  30  of  these 
little  gum  spots  to  the  tree.  I  can  find 
nothing  that  looks  like  the  borer  that 
works  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  the  trees.  Will  you  give  me  a  remedy? 
Would  a  lime-sulphur  wash,  then  wrap 
the  trunk  of  trees  in  paper,  be  all  right? 
IIow  about  whitewashing  the  trunks 
with  lime?  w.  E.  T, 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  gum  coming  out  on  peach  trees  is 
doubtless  due  either  to  the  peach  tree 
borer,  the  lesser  peach  tree  borer,  shot- 
hole  borer,  or  peach  bark-beetle.  The 
peach-tree  borer  winters  in  the  burrow 
just  under  the  bark,  or  on  the  bark  under 
a  thin  covering  of  silk.  They  infest  the 
base  of  the  tree  just  below  the  ground. 
Iloe  the  dirt  away  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  dig  out:  the  borers  with  a  knife 
and  a  piece  of  baling  wire.  Paint  the 
wounds  and  base  of  the  tree  with  strong 
lime-sulphur  to  a  height  of  eight  or  10 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  and 
hill  the  earth  up  a  little  around  the  base 
of  the  tree.  The  lime-sulphur  wash 
should  be  applied  June  1  and  August  1. 
A  piece  of  building  paper  two  feet  square, 
cut  to  fit  closely  around  the  trunk  and 
extend  over  the  mound  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  with  tanglefoot  painted  on  to  close 
entirely  the  spaces  between  the  paper  and 
the  bark  will  keep  most  of  the  young 
borers  which  hatch  on  the  trunk  from 
crawling  down  and  getting  into  the  base 
of  the  tree.  The  lesser  peach  tree  borer 
attacks  the  trunk  and  larger  branches. 
Often  the  empty  pupa  skins  are  found 
protruding  from  the  bark.  Scrape  off  the 
gum  and  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  lo¬ 
cate  and  dig  out  the  borer,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  found  inside  a  silken 
cocoon.  Paint  with  strong  lime-sulphur 
whitewash  two  or  three  times  each  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  shot-hole  borer  and  peach 
bark-beetle  only  attack  trees  that  lack 
vigor.  An  infested  tree  is  full  of  little 
round  holes  as  though  shot  with  buckshot. 
Prune,  cultivate  and  fertilize  the  trees 
to  promote  vigorous  growth.  Paint  with 
lime  sulphur  in  March,  June  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  E.  w.  M. 


Do  Bees  Carry  Blight  ? 

I  attended  a  farmers’  institute  a  few 
weeks  ago.  A  specialist  on  fruit-growing 
astonished  me  by  the  remark  that  the 
blight  is  caused  by  bees;  illustrating  by 
comparing  the  bees  with  the  fly  and  mos¬ 
quito,  saying  the  bees  carry  the  blight 
fungus  in  the  same  manner  as  flies  do 
typhoid  fever,  etc.  It  is  a  new  one  to 
me.  Is  it  possible?  I  am  a  friend  of 
the  honey-bee.  His  “remedy”  is  to  en¬ 
close  hives  in  wire  cloth  cages  during  blos¬ 
soming  time,  and  spray  with  strong 
poisons,  then  to  kill  all  wild  bees  and 
other  insects.  He  also  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  you  don’t  need  bees  to  fertil¬ 
ize  the  blossoms.  I  thought  the  contrary 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  proven. 

Montana.  H.  t.  a. 

We  understand  it  is  now  claimed  that 
bees  do  carry  the  germs  of  blight  from 
one  tree  or  flower  to  another.  This  is 
a  mechanical  transfer  on  the  feet  or 
hairs  of  the  insect  after  the  manner  of 
the  house-fly’s  work.  The  transfer  of 
malar:  -  V  the  mosquito  is  different.  In 


that  case  the  insect  is  supposed  to  extract 
the  germ  in  the  blood  from  some  human. 
This  germ  goes  through  a  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  insect  and  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  human.  There  is  an 
argument  about  the  effect  of  bees  in  ap¬ 
ple  orchards,  but  the  great  weight  of 
testimony  seems  to  be  that  they  do  great¬ 
ly  aid  in  fertilizing  the  flowers. 

Grafting  Kieffer;  Peach  Varieties. 

I  have  40  thrifty  Kieffer  pear  trees 
that  have  borne  four  or  five  crops,  and  I 
am  so  disgusted  with  the  Kieffer  that  if 
there  is  any  chance  at  all  of  success  I 
would  like  to  convert  these  trees  to  some 
variety  of  good  Winter  pear.  I  believe 
that  the  Kieffer  is  not  a  congenial  stock 
for  grafting.  What  can  I  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter?  I  intend  planting  this  Spring  35  or 
40  peaches  for  home  use  and  near  market. 
Will  you  recommend,  say  three  kinds — • 
varly,  midseason  and  late?  I  would  like 
all  to  be  free-stone  and  of  good  quality; 
have  severe  Winters  and  late  Spring 
frosts.  J.  F.  t. 

Patton.  Pa. 

1.  Many  trials  made  with  Kieffer, 
Garber  and  LeConte  as  stocks  for  Euro¬ 
pean  pears  have  proven  utter  failures ; 
therefore,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  change 
of  varieties  in  this  orchard  your  only  re¬ 
course  is  to  dig  out  the  Kieffers  and  re¬ 
plant  with  such  sorts  as  will  meet  your 
requirements. 

2.  The  following  varieties  of  peaches 

will,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  your  section, 
and  in  order  to  give  some  latitude  for 
selection,  I  give  the  names  of  three  va¬ 
rieties  for  each  season.  All  are  very 
hardy,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large,  beau¬ 
tifully  colored,  fine  flavoi’ed  fruit:  Early, 
Eureka,  Alton,  Carman ;  midseason, 
Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta ; 
late,  Sal  way,  Krummel  October,  Wonder¬ 
ful.  K. 

.  Peach  Seedlings. 

Can  you  explain  to  me  why  a  peach 
stone  will  not  produce  a  tree  resembling 
the  parent  tree  in  quality  of  fruit  when 
no  wild  trees  are  within  a  I’adius  of  a 
few  miles?  Do  you  think  bees  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  or  do  they  go  back  to  wild 
stock  they  were  budded  on?  How  are 
varieties  obtained?  Is  it  the  same 
method  as  obtaining  new  varieties  of 
vegetables?  m.  j. 

A  peach  stone  will  seldom  produce  the 
same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  parent  tree,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  either  been  cross-fertilized 
with  the  pollen  of  some  other  variety,  or 
the  parent  tree  having  originated  from 
such  a  cross  the  seeds  will  produce  trees 
with  all  the  various  characters  of  the 
parents  for  some  generations  back  in 
various  combinations.  New  varieties  are 
selected  from  a  large  number  of  these 
hybrid  seedlings,  one  of  which  may  occa¬ 
sionally  happen  to  be  a  good  sort.  When 
a  desirable  variety  is  found  it  is  repro¬ 
duced  and  propagated  by  buds  set  on 
seedling  stocks.  The  wild  stock  does  not 
affect  the  tree  or  fruit  unless  it  grows 
too  slow  or  too  fast  to  make  a  good  union 
with  the  bud  or  graft.  Even  if  bees  or 
other  carriers  have  not  carried  the  pollen 
of  one  variety  to  another,  the  seed  will 
usually  produce  trees  with  various  differ¬ 
ences  due  to  crossing  in  previous  genera¬ 
tions.  E.  w.  M. 

Currants  Between  Apples. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  setting,  say 
three  currant  bushes  between  the  apple 
trees  in  the  row,  trees  to  be  25  feet 
apart?  The  trees  are  to  be  sprayed  and 
currants  also  in  dormant  season  for  scale. 

J.  D.  F. 

I  have  known  people  to  do  as  J.  D.  P. 
.suggests,  and  with  apparent  good  results, 
I  always  felt,  however,  that  there  is  more 
or  less  sacrifice  and  annoyance  in  so  do¬ 
ing.  Currants  to  do  their  best  should 
have  an  abundance  of  manure,  no  doubt 
more  than  would  be  safe  and  profitable 
to  use  on  the  other  trees.  I  should  like 
a  moister  soil  for  currants  than  for  the 
other  trees  mentioned.  Currants  in  the 
rows  prohibit  cross  cultivation  of  the 
trees.  The  currants  are  more  or  less  in 
the  way  for  spraying.  Personally  all 
things  considered  I  should  prefer  to  have 
the  currants  in  a  separate  plantation, 
where  I  could  give  them  the  cultivation 
they  should  need  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  orchard  trees  what  they  most 
need.  A;  T.  Stevens. 


"For  the  Land’s  .Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — A  do. 


Fraser’s  Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  growers  who  visit  my  nurseries  say  that  my 
trees  are  “the  best  they  ever  saw.” 

PEAR  TREES ---I  have  over  100,000  select,  well- 

rooted  trees — Anjou,  Bartlett,  Duchesse,  Bose,  Kieffer, 
Wilder— at  special  prices  for  Spring  sales. 

APPLE  TREES— Standard  sorts  for  Eastern  plant¬ 
ing.  Unusual  in  Lsize,  vigor,  and  roots.  Budded  from 
bearing  parents. 

CHERRY  TREES — Budded  on  Mazzard  stock — none 
superior  at  any  price.  See  list  in  catalogue. 

SEND  FOR  MY  CATALOGUE  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

and  Cherry  trees,  all  select  sorts  for  Northern  and 
Eastern  planting. 

Samuel  Fraser,  126  Main  St.,Geneseo,  N.Y. 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


SB  FIRST-CLASS,  3-4  FT.  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES  FOR  $1.0  0 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 
Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  today.  Don’t  bother  getting  a 
money  order,  just  enclose  a  $1.00  bill.  It’s  safe.  BIG  WHOLESALE 
CATALOG  ILLUSTRATED  in  COLORS  FREE  to  EVERYBODY 

MALONEY  BROS.  G  WELLS  CO.,  Box  77,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct — save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON;  Box  B.  Cayuga,  New  York 


300,000 

APPLES 


Budded  on  whole  roots  French  Seedling 6-7  ft..  9*2C.;  5-6  ft.,  7c.;  4-5  ft..  5c.;  5-4  ft., 
branched,  4c.  200.000  Peach,  8t2C.,  6t2c.,  4c.,  3t>c.;  and  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum. 
Cherry,  Quince,  Grapes,  Roses  and  Small  Fruits.  The  finest  we  have  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Order  from  the  man  who  grows  his  own  trees  and  save  disappointment  at  f ruitinn 
time.  Catalog  free  to  everybody.  Send  card  today.  THOMAS  E.  SHEERIN.  NURSERY¬ 
MAN,  No.  21  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  V.  The  Kind  That  Produces  Results 


BIG  SHRUB  SPECIAL 

Li  Large,  bushy,  well-rooted  shrubs  2  to  3  foot  high 
One  of  each  for  S2.00  Any  four  for  S 1 .00 

Here  is  the  list — Red-bark  Dogwood,  Double  Dcut- 
7,ia  (pink  or  white).  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  (pink  or 
white).  Golden  Bell,  Rose  Weigela,  Mock  Orange, 
Bridal  Wreath,  Large-fiowered  Hydrangea.  De¬ 
livered  free  east  of  Ohio.  Send  order  at  once  for 
Spring  planting,  Our  new  free  catalogue  is  ready. 

OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

(Established  1840)  Dep’t  K,  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  stock.  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save 
fuel — savefeed.  Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy, 
nursery-grown. Get  Hill’s  free  illustrated  ever 
green  book  and  list  of  50  Great  Bargain  Of¬ 
fers— from  $4. 50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years’ 
experience.  World's  largest 
X).  II  ILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Ine. 

2122  0«dar St.,  Dundee,  Ills. 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Tlie  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THK  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Mich. 


CARMAN  PEACH  TREES 

The  Hardiest  and  Best  Peach  of  its  season.  20 
first-class  trees  of  this  Variety  by  EXPRESS 
PREPAID  for  $2.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Your 
money  back  if  not  pleased.  Write  at  once  for  our 
Price  List  on  full  line  of  high-grade  Nursery 
Stock.  Varieties  true.  No  agents. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25,  Now  Haven,  -  -  Missouri 


“How  to  Grow  Peaches” 

—an  interesting  chapter  in  our  very  in¬ 
structive  1915  Fruit  Book  we  send  you— 
free.  Shows  latest  methods  of  selecting, 
planting:  and  growing:  both  for  market 
and  home.  Other  chapters  describe  our 
full  line  of  apples,  pears,  raspberries, 
currants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.— all 
backed  by  25  years*  experience.  Send 
postal  for  your  copy  today . 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalosvlllo,  Conn, 


Kellys  TREES 


Direct  to  yon  at  Growers  Prices 

■Wo  grow  our  own  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  * 

■Cherry  and  Quince  Trees  risht  here  in  our 
■own  Nurseries — know  that  they  are  sturdy, 

■free  from  disease,  and  True  to  Name.  We 
■can  quote  low  prices  because  we  have  got  the  nursery  buti- 
Iness  down  to  a  science.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  Trees. 
| Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  Prices. 

Kelly  Bros.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  2S9  Mam  St.,  Dansville,  N.  V.  i 
^^mPl^ieveiM^retiilautiiigJCell^Trees. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offei'ings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them— not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental ; 
Shrubs;  Vines;  Roses; 
Hedge ;  Berries,  etc. 
A  complete  assortment  for  every  planting  purpose  — 
orchard,  garden,  street  or  lawn.  Start  tight  with 
Guaranteed  Stock  that  is  hardy,  free  from  disease 
and  True-to-Name. 

BUY  FROM  THE  GROWER 

and  have  your  trees  shipped  direct  from  the  nursery 
where  they  are  raised.  Come  to  the  nursery  and  make 
a  personal  selection  or  send  a  postalfor  free  catalog. 
ESTABLISHED  1869 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 

20  Manle  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc -Strawberry  Plants“Kparr£ 

gus  plants.  Cal'fornia  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  hj  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Bunting  &  Sons,  Box  50.  Selby ville.  Del. 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


THEY  BEAR  LIKK  THIS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  tells 
you  all  about  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

BoiT,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


BANKER’S  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

10  apple  tress,  3  peach,  3  pear,  1  plum,  3 
grapes;  plants  all  first-class,  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  ft. 
high,  worth  $2.50  for  only  $1.00.  5  Baldwin,  1 

King,  1  Greening,  1  Spy,  1  Gano,  1  Banana,  1 
Burbank,  1  Bartlett,  1  Keiffer,  1  Elberta,  1  Late 
Croford,  1  Ea.  Croford,  2  Concorcf,  I  Niagara.  I 
grow  what  I  sell.  Only  one  order  accepted  from 
one  person.  Cash  with  order.  My  80-page  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free  on  request.  State  your 
wants  and  get  my  special  prices.  A  fair  and 
square  deal  always. 

D.  G.  BANKER’S  NURSERIES.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 


Fruit  Trees 

lierry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Ornamentals  and  Roses. 
Direct  to  planters  from  our  nurseries  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  new  CATALOGUE,  which  tells  how 
and  where  to  get  FRESH  DUG  trees,  FREIGHT  PAID. 

L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.Y. 


For  Spring  planting  wo  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  stock  as 
can  be  found  In  the  Country.  All  stock  freshly  dug, 
and  not  in  cold  storage.  Special  prices  on  largo 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  send  us  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  Peaches  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  while  there  is  a  full  list  of  varieties. 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


My  Pennsylvania  Grown 

BUDDED  and  GRAFTED  English  Walnut 
and  Pecan  trees  will  succeed  with  you. 

Yeu  will  find  my  catalogue  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy. 

1  f  y ou  don’t  order  some  of  my  Hardy  Budded  and  Grafted  trees 
this  season,  you  will  do  so  later,  I  feel  sure,  because  they  are  of 
such  value  and  importance  that  you  can’t  afford  to  not  do  so. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist,  Box  527,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-VORKEK 
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r.  - 

Landscape  and 


Johnson!  Lilies. 

E  koop  the  pots  in  n  cool  cellar, 
watering  occasionally  and  in 
Spring,  as  early  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit.  they  are  set  on  a  bench  at  the  south 
side  of  the  house.  The  leaves  have 
usually  started  well  before  bringing  up 
from  the  cellar,  and  when  danger  of 
frost  is  past  the  pots  are  set  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  which  faces  north  and 
though  they  receive  very  little  sun  they 
blossom  profusely.  This  one  comes  into 
bloom  about,  the  middle  of  June. 

S.  E.  it. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shows  this  at¬ 
tractive  plant  in  full  hlooin.  Commonly 
(•idled  Amaryllis,  it  is  properly  speaking, 
I lippeastrum  Johnsoni.  The  flowers  are 


Flower  Garden 


three  to  five  lobed,  notched  on  the  edge 
like  a  saw  (serrate),  shining  above  and 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  The  flower 
clusters  are  smooth,  shrub  very  branch¬ 
ing.  eight  to  IS  feet  high;  thorns  very 
slender,  very  sharp,  axillary ;  leaves  1*4 
to  2  inches  long,  nearly  sis  wide  and 
deeply  lobed.  Flowers  white,  varying  to 
roseate;  fruit  purple  and  usually  one- 
seeded.  Used  for  hedges  extensively  in 
Europe,  but  sparingly  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  The  species  refered  to  on 
your  neighbors  farm  is  probably  C. 
spathulata ;  this  occurs  from  Virginia 
south,  the  leaves  are  small,  usually  about 
one  inch  long  on  the  flowering  branches 
and  sometimes  much  larger  on  the  barren 
shoots,  becoming  irregular  in  form  and 
deeply  lobed;  spines  few  and  small; 


POT  OF  HI  PPEASTRUM  JOIINSONI.  Fig.  184. 


deep  red.  with  a  single  white  stripe  down 
flic  keel ;  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
amenable  to  the  most  ordinary  care.  Tt 
'  the  oldest  known  hybrid  1  lippeastrum. 
being  raised  by  an  English  watchmaker 
named  Johnson,  who,  in  1 70t>,  crossed 
1  lippeastrum  Regime  with  II.  vittatum. 

F.nglish  Hawthorn  and  Other  Hedge  Plants. 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
regarding  plants  suitable  for  hedges?  I 
wish  to  plant  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
hedge  and  would  particularly  like  to 
knew  about  the  thorns.  Is  the  English 
variety  of  hawthorn  hardy  here  in  the 
northern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia, 
where  extreme  temperatures  of  25  below 
zero  have  been  recorded?  What  is  the 
English  hawthorn  like?  Thorns  grow 
wild  here.  They  have  long  spikes.  On  a 
neighboring  farm  are  two  “haw”  trees, 

•  is  they  are  called,  which  are  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  have  probably  been  stand¬ 
ing  there  for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 
They  are  practically  thornless  and  bear 
scarlet  fruit.  G.  o. 

Hollidays  Cove,  W.  Va. 

THE  English  hawthorn  Crata'gus 
Oxyaeautha)  is  not  reliably  hardy 
where  the  temperature  goes  much  below 
15  degrees  below  zero;  it  therefore  would 
not  be  wise  to  plant  it  for  hedge  pur¬ 
poses  in  your  section.  There  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country,  some  quite 
old  specimens  of  this  thorn  that  have  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  acclimated  and  have 
withstt  >od  the  rigors  of  our  northern 
'\  inters  without  injury,  but  that  fact 
gives  jo  assurance  that  every  plant  of 
this  species  will  be  as  fortunate  and  to 
use  it  for  hedge  where  the  temperature 
goes  sis  low  as  25  degrees  below  zero  en¬ 
tails  a  risk  that  cannot  he  ignored.  This 
species  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse. 


flowers  small,  white,  numerous  corymbs, 
20  to  25  flowered  ;  fruit  small,  scarlet,  a 
handsome  shrub,  growing  10  to  15  feet 
high. 

For  ornamental  hedges,  California 
privet  is  used  more  extensively  than  any 
other  shrub.  It  is  very  popular  and  is 
generally  considered  the  ideal  hedge  for 
ornamental  purposes.  It  grows  quickly, 
and  its  foliage  is  so  abundant  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  wall  of  deep  rich  green,  and  is  al¬ 
most  evergreen,  as  it  does  not  shed  its 
leaves  until  late  Winter  and  then  only  in 
the  exposed  situations.  It  can  be  kept 
at  any  height,  from  18  inches  up  to  15 
feet  or  more,  and  may  be  sheared  into 
any  desired  shape ;  the  cost  for  the  plants 
is  less  than  for  any  other  hedge  plant, 
except  the  Osage  orange.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  also  used  extensively  for  orna¬ 
mental  hedges  (for  descriptions  and 
prices  see  nursery  catalogues)  :  Althaea, 
American  arborvitre.  Berberis  Tliun- 
bergii,  Deutzia  gracilis,  European  beech, 
hemlock,  spruce,  Hydrangea  panieulata 
grandiflora,  I.igustrum  Ibota,  Norway 
spruce,  Retinispora  plumosa  auroa,  Rosa 
rugosa,  Spinoa  Thunbergii,  Viburnum 
den ta  turn,  etc.  For  utility  hedges  the 
following  are  quite  useful :  Honey  locust, 
Osage  orange ;  both  of  these  have  large, 
sharp  spines,  making  a  formidable  barrier 
that  few  animals  would  care  to  go  up 
against  the  second  time.  The  honey 
locust  is  the  more  ornamental  of  the  two, 
the  foliage  being  very  handsome.  k. 


“Didn’t  Buff  Jackson  tell  you  dat  mule 
he  traded  to  you  is  a  powful  kicker?” 
“He  dicin’  ’zaetly  tell  me.  but  he  tried  to 
be  honest.  lie  th’owed  in  two  bottles  of 
liniment  an’  a  crutch  without  no  extry 
charge.”— -; Washington  Star. 


DOYOUNEEDPAINT? 

THE  INGER50LL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 
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/DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
>  ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
k  EXPENSES  .  ,ND  PROFITS 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


lowest  prices  to  all 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


8E3T  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
"  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint  and 
painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO  OVER¬ 
COME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 


In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS.  vott  pay  only  the  factory  cost  for  the  actual  Paint  furn¬ 
ished.  YOU  SAVE  all  Middlemen’s  profits.  The  Healer  or  Supply  House  may  offer  you  a  Paint 
at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as 
they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of 
their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Healers  can  offer  you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY 
AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

olfered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Anv  little  saving  made  on  first  cosi  WILL  BE  LOST 
MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING.  THE  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  40  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  tor  you 
to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will 
reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample  Color  Cards 
and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 


O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 


NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET, 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

{Baskets,  Ladders,  Etc. 


8KNI)  FOR  CATALOG  UK 


BACON  &  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC 


Wheel 


SAVERS! 


No 

more , 
high  i 

lifting  or  pitch-/ 

ing.  Saves  you 
work  and  light¬ 
ens  draft  nearly 
60%.  Don't  rut 
fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  t  >  fit  ANY 
wagon.  Wheels  can’t'"  _ 
dry  out  or  rot.  Bend  for 
free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

.48  Street, 

4)uincj,  111. 


'Til  Makes# 

That  Old  RobH 

as  Good  M 

as  Ne  w. 
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T  DON’T  CARE  WHAT  KIND  OF  A  ROOF  IT  IS-or  whether  it  is  on  your  house. 
*-  porch,  barn,  out-buildings  or  factory— I’ll  make  it  water-tight  and  agree  to  keep  it 
water-tight  for  five  years— provided  the  frame-work  is  there  to  hold  it  up. 

1  know,  from  my  years  of  making  and  using 

f'onkeu'S  Roof-Fix 

that  it  is  a  remarkable  aid  in  getting  longer  service  out  of  old,  seemingly  worn-out  roof 
and  in  putting  longer  life  in  new  ones.  I’m  enthusiastic  about  it  because  I’ve  seen  it  1 
time  after  time,  save  dollars  and  dollars  for  my  customers,  \\  ho  realize  that  the  top 
of  the  house  protects  the  sides,  and  that  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the  top. 

My -ROOF-FIX  is  a  scientifically  compounded  black  liquid  roof-coating  that  is  easily 
applied  witli  a  brush — and  so  prepared  that  its  elasticity  is  permanently  retained.  That 
is  why  it  seals  the  cracks,  pin  holes  and  seams  in  any  kind  of  a  roof,  and  does  not  crack, 
blister  or  peel  in  any  kind  of  we  ither. 

I’m  so  certain  UOOF-FIX  is  what  you  need,  that  I’ll  send  enough  on  30-day  trial 
to  cover  any  roof  or  any  part  of  a  roof  that  you  have,  with  the  understanding 
that  you  won’t  owe  me  one  cent  if  it  fails  to  stop  the  leaks. 

Further  than  this!  If  at  any  time  within  five  years  a  leak  apj>ears.  I’ll  send 
enough  ROOF-FIX  to  recoat  the  affected  part  at  no  cost  to  you  whatever. 

Don’t  Send  Me  a  Cent  with  the  Coupon.  Alt  I  want  now  is  the  kind 
information  that  will  help  mo  determine  how  much  you  need,  ami  the  assurance 
(hat  you’ll  use  it  at  once — to  get  the  full  30-dav  test. 

Send  the  Coupon  today  and  fix  the  roofs  before  you  get  busy  with  the 
spring  work.  Understand — I’ll  tell  you  so  If  I  feel  that  the  roof  is  too  far 
goto;  for  HOOF-FIX  to  help.  Otherwise  I’ll  send 
enough  to  cover  it,  and  you  won’t  owe  me  a  cent 
it  it  fails  to  stop  the  ieaks 


.  cm l*1 


THE  ROOF-FIX  MAN 

Tli#  (J.  F..  Conkey  Co. 

103B  Conkey  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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R00F-FIX  PRICES 

5  Gallons,  $4.00 
’10  Gal*..  $7.50 
’25  Gals.  1  -  bbl 

'  50  Gala.  I  bbl. )  SW,  >  <<>%«  -A  . ’A0  J?  , . 

$30.00  S  c*  J 
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•n-ir;  rural  N'EW-vO: 


April  U,  lJio. 


SETTING  THE  VINES— As  I  have 
grown  blackberries  with  pleasing  re¬ 
sults  for  a  good  many  years  my  exper¬ 
ience  may  be  of  interest  to  other  readers 
of  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  six  acres  devoted  to  the  production 
of  this  fruit.  I  have  heard  men  say  that 
blackberries  could  be  grown  successfully 
on  any  kind  of  soil,  but  practical  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  in  order  to 
produce  first  quality  fruit  the  soil  must 
be  rich.  In  preparing  the  ground  I  plow 
very  deeply,  and  put  it  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition.  I  lay  the  rows  off  six 
feet  apart  and  set  the  plants  2%  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  This  allows  sufficient 
room  for  cultivation  and  afterward  to 
pick  the  berries.  In  setting  the  plants  I 
have  one  man  go  ahead  and  lay  them  in 
the  row,  and  another  man  follow  with  a 
hoe  and  draw  the  earth  over  the  roots  and 
firm  it  with  his  feet.  Another  man  fol¬ 
lows  with  a  small  turning  plow,  throwing 
earth  on  both  sides  of  the  plant  row, 
thus  filling  the  trench  and  leaving  plenty 
of  mellow  earth  to  hold  the  moisture. 

Varieties. — The  best  varieties  to  plant 
depends  considerably  on  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  to  be  grown.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  will  do  splendidly  for  one  section, 
while  others  will  not  do  so  well.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
some  local  nurseryman  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  different  varieties.  I  feel  per¬ 
fectly  confident  that  some  have  failed  to 
be  successful  in  growing  blackberries  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  have  tried  to  grow  kinds 
that  were  not  adapted  to  their  soil  and 
climate.  I  am  growing  three  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  my  soil 
and  locality.  They  are  the  Lawton  Jr., 
Erie  and  Early  Harvest.  The  Lawton 
Jr.  is  very  hardy  and  bears  heavily.  The 
Erie  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  some¬ 
what  resembles  a  large  black  raspberry. 
I  consider  the  Early  Harvest  the  best 
early  blackberry ;  it  is  a  good  hearer,  quite 
free  from  rust  and  commands  a  good 
price  in  the  market.  April  and  May  .are 
the  best  months  in  which  to  plant  black¬ 
berries  although  they  can  be  planted  in 
October  and  November  with  fairly  good 
success.  One 'must  not  be  surprised  if 
the  plant  does  not  begin  to  grow  imme¬ 
diately  after  being  set  out.  We  must 
have  patience  with  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  trees,  and  not  expect  them  to  start 
leaf  growth  soon  after  being  planted. 
Sometimes  growth  does  not  begin  on  the 
blackberry  for  nearly  a  month  after 
planting,  and  yet  if  the  ground  is  kept 
well  cultivated  shoots  will  probably 
spring  up  from  the  roots  and  make  a 
vigorous  growth. 

Tnteu-Croih>ing. — The  first  year  after 
planting  I  grow  potatoes  or  some  quick- 
maturing  corn  between  the  rows  of  my 
blackberries  which  does  not  injure  the 
plants  and  at  the  same  time  practically 
pays  for  all  the  expenses.  I  use  the  hoe 
freely  and  plow  with  a  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator.  Late  in  the  Fall  before  the 
ground  becomes  too  wet  I  throw  earth 
well  up  to  the  plants  to  prevent  heav¬ 
ing  out  during  the  Winter  and  also  leave 
furrows  to  drain  off  surplus  water.  The 
second  and  following  Springs  I  work  the 
space  between  the  rows  shallow  until  the 
fruit  is  well  advanced,  thus  counteract¬ 
ing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  effects  of 
a  dry  season.  Blackberries  bear  their 
fruit  on  Summer  shoots  arising  from  Win¬ 
ter  buds  on  one-year-old  wood.  After  a 
cane  has  borne  one  crop  it  dies  and  is  of 
no  more  use  to  the  plant.  Its  place  is 
taken  by  new  canes  which  will  bear  the 
next  year’s  crop. 

Pruning.- — The  pruning  of  this  fruit 
consists  of  four  distinct  operations.  First, 
removing  superfluous  shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  so  that  there  will  not 
be  too  many  canes  in  a  hill.  Second, 
Summer  nipping  of  the  remaining  shoots 
to  induce  a  stocky  growth  and  a  strong 
development  of  laterals.  Third,  heading 
back  these  laterals  the  following  Spring. 
Fourth,  cutting  out  the  old  canes  after 
they  have  borne  their  crop  of  fruit.  The 
proper  number  of  shoots  for  a  hill  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  variety  but  in 
general  will  be  from  three  to  five.  The 
shoots  which  are  not  to  be  left  to  produce 
canes  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
start  so  that  the  strength  of  the  plant 
may  go  to  those  that  remain.  When  the 
shoots  have  reached  a  height  of  IS  to  24 


inches  they  must  be  nipped  back.  This 
operation  consists  in  simply  pinching  off 
or  otherwise  removing  the  growing  point 
or  tip  of  the  shoot.  It  can  be  done  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  or  with  a  pair  of 
sheep  shears.  It  is  especially  important 
that  the  shoots  be  nipped  when  they 
reach  the  height  above  mentioned,  instead 
of  being  cut  back  to  that  height  after 
growing  beyond  it.  A  long  cane  with  all 
the  laterals  near  the  top  is  likely  to  lop 
over  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground  when 
laden  with  fruit,  unless  it  is  given  some 
artificial  support.  If  the  shoots  are 
nipped  at  the  proper  time,  that  is  when 
they  have  reached  a  height  of  18  to  24 
inches,  they  will  develop  into  strong 
stocky  canes  well  supplied  with  strong 
laterals,  and  in  the  case  of  most  varieties 
capable  of  holding  up  the  fruit  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  support.  As  to  tools, 
sheep  shears  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  Summer  nipping  of  the  canes. 
Pruning  shears  are  almost  indispensable 
in  the  cutting  back  of  the  laterals  in  the 
Spring.  A  pair  of  two  hand  pruning 
shears  or  a  Spring  bush  hook  will  be 
found  a  good  tool  for  cutting  out  the 
old  canes.  o.  f.  taylor. 

Illinois. 


Know  Your  Seed  Corn. 


Don’t  guess  at  the  value  of  your  seed 
corn ;  know.  The  only  safe  way  to  satis¬ 
fy  yourself  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seed 
you  will  use  this  year,  is  its  test.  Ohio 
describes  a  tester,  made  from  a  box  24x24 
inches,  and  four  inches  deep.  With  a  saw 
make  notches  one  inch  deep  and  two 
inches  apart  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
box.  Put  three  inches  of  sand  or  soil  in 
the  box  and  press  down  firmly  with  a 
brick  or  the  hand.  By  running  cords 
from  the  notches  both  ways  across  the 
box,  the  sand  or  soil  will  be  marked  off 
into  two-inch  squares.  These  squares 
may  be  numbered  along  one  side  by  figures 
and  along  one  end  by  letters.  Six  ker¬ 
nels  from  well  distributed  parts  of  the  ear 
should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  square. 
Number  and  letter  the  ear  according  to 
the  number  of  the  square  and  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  fasten  this  to  the  ear.  When 
the  box  is  filled,  a  cotton  cloth  should  be 
laid  evenly  over  the  kernels  and  another 
inch  of  sand  or  soil  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  cloth.  Conduct  the  test  under  field 
conditions;  that  is  a  temperature  of  50 
to  60  degrees  Fhr.  After  a  week  or  10 
days  the  cloth  may  be  rolled  back,  and 
the  kernels  of  those  ears  which  have 
failed  to  germinate  satisfactorily  should 
be  discarded.  This  box  can  be  used  for 
testing  ether  seeds. 


Oi  chard  Heaters  in  the  East. 

The  use  of  orchard  heaters  has  not 
become  extended  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Most  of  the  work  done  with  them  appears 
to  be  in  the  Wes%  where  there  are  cold 
“pockets”  or  protected  valleys  into  which 
the  cold  air  is  likely  to  roll  and  make 
trouble.  With  the  higher  winds  which 
prevail  along  the  Atlantic,  it  is  very 
much  harder  to  hold  the  artificial  hi'at 


around  the  trees  or  shrubs,  which  are 
to  be  protected.  The  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  made  careful  ex¬ 
periments,  generally  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  these  heaters.  Many  people  do 
not  understand  what  this  orchard  heating 
really  is. 

A  metal  pan  either  rectangular  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  pail  or  bucket,  is 
partly  filled  with  fuel  oil.  These  pans 
are  scattered  about  through  the  orchard 
or  garden,  and  when  the  mercury  falls 
in  a  thermometer  to  a  point  which  makes 
it  probable  that  freezing  will  follow  fires 
are  started  in  these  pans  by  igniting  the 
oil.  This  fuel  burns  slowly  giving  out 
considerable  heat  and  a  thick  black 
smoke  which,  when  the  night  is  still,  set¬ 
tles  about  the  orchard  and  protects  it 
like  a  cloud.  The  New  Jersey  Station  has 
figured  out  the  cost  of  heating  one  acre 
as  follows: 

Cost  of  90  heaters  from  22 

to  35c  .  $19.80  $31.50 

Fuel  for  one  firing,  90  to 

ISO  gal.  @  6c .  5.40  10.80 

Labor  per  acre,  filling  and 
firing,  based  on  ten  acre 
unit  (team  and  driver 
and  2  men  for  day,  2  for 
night)  .  1.20  1.20 


Removing  Secondary  Shoots. 

I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  treating 
and  pruning  of  grapevines,  but  there  is 
a  point  that  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  to 
know  whether  my  idea  in  the  matter  is 
right.  You  very  often  find  that  from  the 
same  bud  there  will  be  two  sprays  that 
want  to  grow,  and  I  have  made  it  a  point 
to  rub  off  the  weaker  one.  But  when  I 
get  to  other  growers’  vines  I  notice,  that 
a  great  many  of  them  are  found  to  grow ; 
whether  this  was  a  case  of  neglect  I  am 
not  able  to  say.  H.  K.  h. 

Willowstreet,  Pa. 

The  removal  of  shoots,  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  secondary  buds  as  above 
pictured,  is  not  practical  in  large  com¬ 
mercial  vineyards.  In  many  instances, 
as  when  the  vineyards  are  well  tilled,  fer¬ 
tilized  and  carefully  pruned  vines  are  able 
to  grow  these  shoots  and  mature  the  ad¬ 
ditional  clusters  without  injury.  How¬ 
ever  if  the  vines  have  been  neglected  in 
the  above  particulars  and  are  carrying 
the  maximum  amount  of  fruiting  wood  al¬ 
ready,  the  tax  of  these  secondary  shoots 
will  probably  result  in  curtailed  wood 
growth  and  inferior  fruit.  That  such 
growth  is  not  of  annual  occurrence  in¬ 
dicates  to  a  certain  extent  the  vigor  of 
the  vines.  When  the  season  has  been 
favorable  for  growth,  particularly  in  the 
amount  of  soil  moisture  available  and 
the  plant  food  requirements  are  met, 
the  secondary  buds  mature  and  develop  a 
fair  amount  of  fruit  the  following  season. 
With  weak-growing  varieties  no  fruit 
should  be  allowed  to  mature  from  such 
growth.  F.  E.  o. 


$26.40  $43.50 

It  will  be  seen  that  90  heaters  are  used 
to  the  acre  and  that  each  firing  costs 
from  $5.40  to  $10.80,  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  frost  and  the  length  of 
time  required  in  fighting  it.  We  have 
some  reports  from  gardeners  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  who  have  used  this  method 
with  profit,  but  most  of  the  successful  re¬ 
ports  come  from  the  West.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  in  the  case  of  a  blizzard  or 
high  wind  at  the  time  of  the  frost,  the 
heaters  are  rarely  successful,  as  this 
wind  blows  the  heat  away  from  the  trees 
and  does  not  therefore  give  much  protec¬ 
tion.  Probably  methods  will  be  found  for 
utilizing  these  pots  on  our  Eastern 
farms.  Doubtless  some  form  of  wind¬ 
break  or  wind  protection  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  pots  fully  effective. 


Judge:  “You  admit,  then,  that  you 
stole  the  loaf  of  bread?”  Woman  pris¬ 
oner:  “Yes,  your  Honor.”  Judge:  "What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself?”  Woman: 
“Nothing,  your  Honor.  If  it  was  lace 
or  jewelry  I  might  plead  kleptomania, 
but  we  can’t  work  that  when  it’s  bread.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Any  girl  can 
now  drive 
the  Ford 


Starts  from  the  seat 
with  an  easy  pull 

No  more  must  wife  or  daughter 
say,  “I’d  like  to  drive  the  car  but 
I  can’t  crank  it.”  Simply  pull  a 
handle  on  the  dash,  right  beside 
the  steering  post.  No  possibility 
of  back  fire.  No  chance  for  in¬ 
jury.  Turns  motor  every  time. 

The  Boston  Starter  makes  your  Ford 
worth  more.  Saves  time.  Saves  work. 
Costs  only  $25.  Adds  only  12  lbs.  to 
weight  of  car.  No  upkeep  expense. 

Any  garage  man  or  mechanic  can  in¬ 
stall  it  in  2  hours. 

Ask  your  Ford  dealer  or  garage  man 
to  show  you  the 

Boston 

Starter 

If  he  doesn’t  have  one,  send  us  his  name 
and  we’ll  see  that  you  have  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  details  and  demonstration.  Write 
today  to 

Automatic  Appliance  Co. 

1 72  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bead  the  wisdom  of  the  ROOF-FIX 
MAN  on  Page  515. — Adv. 


RUBBER  ROOF1N  G  85  Cents  Roll 
108  Square  Feet,  INCLUDING  NAILS  AND  CEMENT 

NO  SECONDS— FREIGHT  ALLOWED 

Rubber  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Cortland!  St.,  New  York 


Still  Full  Contents  of  Potash  in  the 

MAPES  FERTILIZERS 


WHAT  THE  HALL-MARK  IS  TO  SILVER,  MAPES 
HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TO  FERTILIZERS— STERLING 


AN  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 
Of  STRENGTH  and  QUALITY ! 


This  has  always  been  so  in  the  past.  This 
has  been  so  through  these  troublous  war 
times.  From  the  day  war  was  declared  we 
have  been  manufacturing  the  MAPES 
FERTILIZERS  p?'ecisely  as  in  the  past,  with 
the  same  choice  materials,  giving  our  usual 
full  contents  of  Potash,  and  are  doing  so 
to-day. 

If  you  want  the  Potash  in  the  fertilizers 
for  your  various  crops,  which  generations  of 
experience  have  proved  is  advisable,  use 
MAPES’. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  COMPANY 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
Hartford  Branch,  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THIS  KUKAL 


W  .  4 


iNi  JtC  W  -VUKKI:^  K 


The  Home  Acre 


NOTES  FROM  A  MARYLAND  CARDEN. 

FINE  batch  of  geraniums  from  last 
Fall's  propagation,  now  in  four-inch 
pots,  have  been  moved  from  the  green¬ 
house  into  a  cold  frame  and  set  on  a 
layer  of  coal  ashes  to  prevent  the  roots 
running  out.  The  frame  is  covered  with 
double-glazed  sashes,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  different  appearance  the 
plants  put  on  in  their  new  quarters,  for 
the  little  greenhouse,  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  for  starting  Spring  plants  has  been 
too  warm  for  them,  and  they  are  taking 
on  a  different  color  and  a  darker  green, 
and  the  horseshoe  marks  on  many  of 
them  come  out  more  distinctly  than  in 
the  warm  house.  There  is  no  danger 
now  that  frost  will  reach  them  under  the 
double-glazed  sashes,  and  they  will  ne 
in  far  better  shape  for  bedding  than 
taken  directly  from  the  house. 

The  early  tomato  plants  of  Earliana, 
John  Raer  and  Bonny  Best  are  now  in 
three-inch  pots,  and  they  too  will  shortly 
go  into  the  frames  and  give  room  for  pot¬ 
ting  off  the  more  tender  eggplants  and 
the  flowering  plants  like  scarlet  Salvia, 
etc. 

Lettuce  plants  in  the  frames  will  soon 
he  large  enough  to  set  in  tin-  open  beds, 
and  we  are  keeping  them  as  hardy  as 
ja ‘  sible.  These  are  Hanson  and  Wonder¬ 
ful.  The  Rig  Boston,  which  is  so  good 
for  Fall  and  Winter  use,  I  drop  in  Spring 
because  it  blooms  with  the  first  touch  of 
warm  weather.  Some  lettuce  seed  has 
also  been  sown  outside  to  make  the  latest, 
and  a  little  later  the  curled  endive  will 
)><*  sown  to  take  the  place  of  lettuce  in 
hot  weather. 

I  have  a  lot  of  heavy  paper  plant  pro¬ 
tectors  which  fold  in  a  conical  form  with 
a  small  hole  at  top.  These  are  good  for 
tin-  protection  of  tender  plants  in  Spring 
and  for  shading  them  when  first  set  out 
till  they  got  hold  of  the  soil.  Then  in 
Summer  they  come  in  very  nicely  for 
blanching  the  curled  endive. 

Cuttings  of  hardy  shrubbery  are  being 
set.  These  cuttings  are.  made  of  last 
year’s  growth  and  about  six  inches  long, 
and  are  set  nearly  full  length  in  the  soil. 

I  am  growing  a  lot  of  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei  for  hedge.  One  of  the  prettiest 
hedges  here  is  made  of  this  shrub.  It  is 
sheared  well  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over, 
and  slightly  later,  and  when  in  bloom  it 
is  a  very  showy  hedge,  w.  K.  it  ASSET. 


Muskmelons,  Cucumbers  and  Marrows  on 
Trellis. 

My  garden  each  year  has  been  quite 
successful,  and  I  wish  to  experiment  a 
little  bit  the  coming  season  and  would 
like  to  have  your  advice.  Will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  raise  cantaloupes  like  a 
vine,  running  them  on  a  trellis,  and  if 
so,  where  can  I  get  the  netted  bags  that 
1  believe  are  used  for  this  purpose? 
This  question  also  applies  to  cucumbers 
and  English  marrow  plants.  What  are 
the  objections  to  this  system  of  growing, 
aside  from  a  little  trouble?  c.  if.  N. 

Brightwaters,  N.  Y. 

USKMELONS,  cucumbers  and  veg<?- 
table  marrows  may  be  grown  in  this 
way  quite  successfully  in  the  open,  and 
aside  from  the  trouble  of  training  and 
tying  them  up,  the  only  objection  is  in 
their  being  liable  to  more  or  less  damage 
from  heavy  winds.  The  preparation  of 
the  soil  should  be  quite  thorough,  and 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner.  Lay  off  a  strip  of  ground  three 
feet  wide  the  full  length  of  the  row,  and 
if  it  can  be  run  north  and  south  all  the 
bettor,  as  the  plants  will  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  full  sunlight  on  both  sides  during 
the  day.  Apply  old  well  rotted  manure 
!  roadcast  to  the  bed  at  least  two  inches 
thick,  and  spade  it  in,  turning  the  soil 
at  least  a  foot  deep,  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porating  the  manure  with  the  soil.  Small 
posts  or  stout  stakes  may  now  be  driven 
in  the  center  of  the  bed  every  five  or  six 
feet  apart,  and  standing  4*4  or  five  feet 
above  ground,  to  which,  poultry  netting 
may  be  stapled,  or  No.  15  wires  one  foot 
apart  may  be  used :  either  one  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose.  Now  open  a  shallow 
furrow  with  the  hoe  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  wire,  into  which  drill  tin*  seed  in 
a  continuous  row  about  four  inches  apart. 
Keep  the  plants  well  cultivated  from  the 
start,  and  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  bugs 
is  past  the  melons  and  cucumbers  should 
be  thinned  to  stand  about  two  feet  apart 
and  the  marrows  four  to  five  feet  apart 


in  the  row.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show 
a  tendency  to  run.  training  should  begin. 

Two  plans  are  in  general  practice. 
The  best  one  consists  of  pinching  out  the 
tip  of  the  vine  when  about  18  inches 
high.  This  stopping  will  force  side  shoots 
into  growth.  Three  or  four  of  these 
should  be  trained  or  tied  in  fan  shape  on 
the  trellis,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  wire  they  should  he  stopped 
by  pinching  out  the  tips.  No  more  vine 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  than  will  nice¬ 
ly  cover  the  wires  without  undue  crowd¬ 
ing.  The  tying  material  should  be  soft, 
such  as  cotton  tape  or  raffia,  and  the  ties 
should  be  quite  close  together  to  hold 
these  vines  in  place  and  to  prevent  break¬ 
ing  from  weight  of  fruits.  The  cucum¬ 
bers  will  not  need  bagging  as  a  rule,  as 
they  are  used  before  they  reach  maturity, 
and  therefore  seldom  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  vines  until  their  weight 
would  require  support  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age.  The  melons,  however,  will  have  to 
be  supported  to  relieve  the  vines  of  the 
weight  and  to  prevent  the  fruits  from 
dropping  when  ripe.  I  know  of  no  spe¬ 
cial  netted  bags  for  this  purpose.  Some 
growers  buy  fine  netting  with  meshes 


about  two  inches  or  thereabouts  in  size 
and  make  the  bags  as  needed,  but  tin* 
most  common  method  of  giving  supports 
is  by  the  use  of  tape  transversely  around 
the  fruits  thus  forming  a  sling,  the  ends 
of  the  tapes  being  securely  tied  to  the 
wires.  Raffia  may  also  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  marrows  may  be  support¬ 
ed  by  bringing  them  to  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  and  swinging  them  in  tape  or  raf¬ 
fia  slings.  If  dry  weather  should  en¬ 
sue.  a  heavy  mulching  of  partially  de¬ 
cayed  straw  or  clippings  from  the  lawn 
may  be  used.  An  occasional  watering 
will  be  quite  beneficial,  soaking  the  soil 
well  at  each  application.  k. 


Gardening  on  Sandy  Soil. 

I  like  Trucker  Jr.’s  gardening  advice. 
Will  you  ask  him  to  “prescribe”  for  a 
7% -acre  farm  which  I  own,  lying  just 
beyond  New  York  C’ity  limits  on  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island?  Soil  is  the 
typical  Norfolk  sand  of  the  area.  It  has 
been  poorly  farmed  for  years  so  that  there 
is  practically  no  humus  left.  I  presume 
stable  manure  from  Brooklyn  would  af¬ 
ford  quickest  restoration  of  fertility. 
Should  this  be  supplemented  with  chemi¬ 
cals?  How  would  Trucker  Jr.  go  about 
it  to  secure  returns  this  year?  A.  e. 

I  do  not  know  about  farming  on  Long 
Island  but  would  like  to  have  those  who 
do  know  make  suggestions  for  that  lo¬ 
cality.  If  I  had  a  plot  of  sandy  soil  down 
here  in  South  Jersey  that  was  practical¬ 


ly  devoid  of  humus  and  I  wanted  to  get 
returns  this  year  I  would  probably  put 
that  field  in  sweet  potatoes,  using  well 
rotted  stable  manure  in  the  row.  After 
the  field  was  brought  up  in  fertility  1 
would  use  fertilizer  in  the  row  and  apply 
manure  on  the  preceding  crops  but  with 
a  poor  sandy  soil  I  believe  well  rotted 
manure  would  be  best  for  results  this 
year.  After  sweets  were  dug  I  would 
sow  rye  and  topdress  with  manure  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Another  crop  that  might  do 
fairly  well  would  be  Fordhook  bush  Lima 
beans,  using  short  manure  in  the  row  for 
these  also  and  sow  rye  in. early  Septem¬ 
ber  at  the  last  cultivation.  Early  toma¬ 
toes  might  be  grown  with  success.  They 
would  probably  come  early  but.  the  odds 
would  be  very  much  against  a  full  yield. 
Whatever  the  crop  I  would  not  bank 
very  heavy  on  the  returns  the  first  year 
or  so.  I  would  do  my  very  best  to  make 
the  crop  pay  a  small  profit  but  my  ulti¬ 
mate  object  would  be  to  get  some  vege¬ 
table  matter  into  that  soil  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Stable  manure,  cover 
crops  and  catch  crops  would  be  used 
wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

TRUCKER,  ,IR. 

The  auto  fiend  ran  over  an 

Embankment  steep  and  sandy ; 

He  ran  o'er  the  embankment — no 
Pedestrian  was  handy. 


-Florida  Times- Un ion. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goode 


Time  Brings  Out  Its  Greatest  Value 


Time  is  the  big  test  that  your  motor 
car  must  meet.  And  time  is  the  test 
that  will  bring  out  the  greatest  value 

the  CASE  “25.” 


m 


No  matter  how  pleased  you  are  with 
its  beauty,  its  comfort,  its  economy  or  its 
speed — you  can  have  still  greater  satis¬ 
faction  in  its  wonderful  wearing  qualities. 


Men  buy  CASE  cars  to  keep. 
They  buy  them  because  they  embody 
the  maximum  in  appearance  and  riding 
ease,  with  a  mechanical  sturdiness 
which  can  be  most  fully  appreciated 
only  after  long  service. 

The  time  really  to  judge  a  CASE  “25” 
is  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  season. 


Least  in  Price  of  the  30  Popular-Priced  Cars 


Of  the  30  medium  priced  cars — from 
$1250  to  $1500  — the  CASE  “25”  costs 

least,  because — 

Our  price  includes  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment:  Extra  Tire,  Inner  Tube  and  Tire 
Cover  on  an  extra  Rim,  Weed  Non-Skid 
Tire  Chains  and  Eight-Day  Clock. 

These  features  are  doubly  necessary  for 
country  driving,  where  garage  service  is 
often  many  miles  away.  Other  cars  do  not 
have  them. 

They  amount — with  5 %  discount  we 
give  if  cash — to  precisely  $110.25. 

You  must  add  this  sum  to  the  price  of 
any  other  car  in  this  class.  Do  this  and  you 
will  see  that  it  really  costs  more  than  the 

CASE,  complete,  at  $1350. 


We  Save  in  Selling 

CASE  cars  are  sold  through  the  same 
organization  that  hanlles  the  CASE  line  of 
farm  power  machinery.  Hence  we  are 
able  to  distribute  our  cars  at  exceptionally 
low  cost. 

The  extra  selling  expense,  which  other 
makes  must  bear,  is  saved  in  the  CASE 
“25”  and  goes  to  you  in  the  form  of  better 
construction  and  better  equipment. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  tells  you  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  we  spend  to  your  advantage 
the  money  we  save  in  selling. 

Read  this  book  before  you  buy  a  car.  Learn 
the  real  reasons  why  time  brings  out  the  value 
in  CASE  cars  as  it  does  in  other  CASE  products. 


CASE  “25”  Complete  $1350—5% 


Discount 
If  Cash 


NOTE— Ask  ns  also  for 
our  1915  catalog  pictur¬ 
ing  and  describing  CASE 
Steel  Threshing  Machin¬ 
ery, Steam,  Gas  and  Oil 
Tractors,  CASE-Racine 
Tractor  Gang  Plows, 
Coro  Shelters,  Hay 
Balers  and  Road  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Sent  free 
upon  request. 


J.  I.  Case 
T.  M. 

Company 

(Incorporated) 
Founded  in  1842 

Dept.  545 

The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine  Racine,  Wis. 

(278) 
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Construction  of  Root  Cellar. 

What  is  the  proper  method  to  pursue 
in  locating  and  constructing  a  root  cel¬ 
lar  for  the  storing  of  apples,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  turnips,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  per¬ 
sonal  consumption,  during  the  Winter? 

it.  L.  II. 

THE  root  cellar  may  be  constructed 
either  wholly  or  partially  under 
ground,  and  if  the  location  is  naturally 
well  drained  and  dry,  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  cementing  and  water¬ 
proofing  can  he  made.  The  location  may 
be  anywhere  that  the  conditions  are  fav¬ 
orable,  but  a  southeastern  or  southern 
exposure  is  preferable,  particularly  for 
the  cave  type  of  cellar,  as  the  freezing  is 
somewhat  less  severe  and  snow  does  not 
endure  so  long  as  when  the  exposure  is 
facing  away  from  the  sun.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  hill  country,  the  cave  type 
of  cellar  is  the  most  popular.  The  site 
for  this  type  of  cellar  should  be  quite 
a  steep  bank,  and  should  be  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  for  team  and  wagon.  This  type  of 
cellar  may  be  any  length  desired  (the 
lay  of  the  ground  permitting)  but  should 
be  ratlier  narow,  the  width  ranging  from 
10  to  15  feet  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments.  For  the  construction  of  this  type 
of  cellar,  a  cut  is  made  in  the  bank  the 
desired  width  and  length,  and  eight  or 
10  feet  deep  at  the  highest  point.  The 
walls  may  be  made  of  stone,  brick  or 
concrete  (preferably  the  latter)  and 
about  eight  inches  thick,  the  entrance  be¬ 
ing  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  cel¬ 
lar.  The  roof  may  be  of  wood  or  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.  If  constructed  of  the 
latter  it  should  be  deck-shaped,  and 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
covering  of  18  or  20  inches  of  earth,  as 
a  protection  against  frost.  At  the  sides 
and  top  in  front  retaining  walls  will  need 
to  he  erected  to  hold  the  earth  from  wash¬ 
ing  away  that  must  be  placed  against  the 
sides  to  keep  out  frost.  Two  doors  will 
be  needed,  the  one  opening  inward  and 
the  other  outward.  One  of  them  should 
be  fitted  with  a  window  half  its  height; 
this  window  should  be  hung  on  hinges  at 
the  bottom,  so  it  can  be  lowered  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  on  mild  days.  In 
the  center  of  the  roof  an  air  shaft  should 
be  provided  for  the  admission  of  cool 
fresh  air,  and  the  escape  of  impure  air 
at  all  times ;  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  as  the  fruit,  etc.,  in 
ripening  gives  off  more  or  less  heat,  and 
this  must  be  regulated  by  admission  of 
cold  air  from  without.  For  a  cellar 
10x12  feet  and  up  to  12x18  feet,  the  air 
shaft  should  be  not-  less  than  18  inches 
square  on  the  inside,  and  long  enough  to 
extend  IS  inches  or  more  above  the 
ground  outside  and  six  inches  or  so  below 
the  roof  inside.  Openings  four  inches 
deep  and  10  inches  long,  should  be  made 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  roofed  over 
with  a  four-sided  roof,  with  low  project¬ 
ing  eaves,  so  that  rain  or  snow  cannot 
blow  into  the  cellar  through  the  air  shaft. 
The  bottom  of  the  air  shaft  is  fitted  with 
a  slide  door  or  trap,  by  which  the  ven¬ 
tilation  may  be  controlled  and  regulated 
at  till  times,  to  conform  with  the  outside 
temperature,  or  the  requirements  of  the 
roots  and  fruits  stored  therein,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  condition. 

The  cellar  must  be  reasonably  dry,  and 
if  not  naturally  so,  it  must  be  made  so 
by  cementing,  as  fruit  or  root  crops  will 
not  keep  well  in  a  continuously  damp  at¬ 
mosphere.  When  for  any  reason  a  wood¬ 
en  roof  must  be  provided,  it  should  be 
of  the  gable  type,  joists  should  be  laid 
<>u  the  walls  and  covered  with  seven- 
eighths  flooring  above  and  below,  and 
have  at  least  one  thickness  of  good 
building  paper  between  them.  In  the 
cold  of  Winter  two  feet  of  hay  or  straw 
placed  over  the  floor  will  make  the  cel¬ 
lar  frost-proof.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  the  cellar  on  level  ground,  it 
may  be  sunk  the  full  height  of  the  walls 
or  only  partially  so,  as  seems  best.  If 
only  partly  below  the  surface,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  above  ground  must  be 
banked  with  earth  sufficiently  heavy  to 
keep  out  frost,  and  in  either  type,  if  the 
roof  is  made  of  reinforced  cement  it  is 
to  be  covered  with  earth,  same  as  is  done 
with  the  roof  of  the  cave  type.  A  wood¬ 
en  roof  for  either  of  these  types  of  cel¬ 
lar  is  to  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
for  the  cave  type,  as  is  also  the  matter 
«.f  waterproofing  and  ventilation. 

The  entrance  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  use  of  steps,  and  may  be  arranged 
with  an  outside  door  over  the  steps  and 
an  inner  or  cellar  door  same  as  for  the 


outside  entrance  to  the  house  cellar. 
Along  the  walls  may  be  erected,  wide 
shelves  or  shallow  bins  for  fruit,  and 
small  bins  provided  on  the  floor  for  the 
root  crops,  which  should  never  be  stored 
in  large  bulk.  k. 


What  to  Do  With  Rye. 

I  am  planning  to  put  in  quite  a  few 
acres  of  Alfalfa,  having  proved  already 
that  I  can  raise  it.  Last  Fall  I  plowed 
up  quite  a  number  of  acres  of  meadow 
and  sowed  rye,  which  got  a  good  start 
last  Fall.  I  expect  a  big  growth  this 
Spring  and  I  don’t  exactly  like  the  idea 
of  turning  it  all  under  for  Alfalfa.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  cut  that  early  for  hay  before  it 
heads  out  much;  would  it  not  spring  up 
and  grow  again,  giving  me  a  fair  growth 
to  turn  under  about  July  15,  so  to  go  on 
and  prepare  ground  to  sow  about  August 
15?  If  rye  is  cut  too  early  will  it 
amount  to  much  for  hay,  i.e..  will  there 
he  any  goodness  in  the  straw?  I  sowed 
vetch  with  much  of  the  rye.  F.  M.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  experience  shows  that  you  can  cut 
the  rye  when  in  bloom  or  a  little  before 
and  get  a  fair  quantity  of  rather  infer¬ 
ior  hay.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  first- 
class  fodder,  but  stock  will  eat  it  after 
a  fashion.  After  cutting  a  thin  stand  of 
rye  will  spring  up  and  give  a  good  crop 
for  turning  under.  Our  caution  about 
rye  is  always  to  use  lime  when  you  plow 
it  under — no  matter  if  you  have  used  it 
before  on  the  same  ground. 


Growing  Peas  and  Oats. 

4  S  the  end  of  the  oats  is  so  much  small- 
er  and  also  stools  out  some  it  should 
v  be  plain  that  to  sow  an  excess  or 
even  an  equal  amount  of  oats  with  peas 
would  tend  to  smothor  out  the  peas  alto¬ 
gether.  I  should  think  the  gravel  loam 
would  be  excellent  unless  too  dry.  Peas 
require  plenty  of  moisture  in  order  to  do 
their  best.  We  raise  a  limited  quantity 
each  year,  partly  for  a  green  soiling  crop 
for  the  cows  when  pasture  gets  short,  and 
partly  for  grain.  We  set  the  drill  to  sow 
all  it  will ;  I  think  about  14  pecks  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  doesn’t  get  that  much  on  an  acre: 
about  three  bushels  of  the  mixture,  and 
mixed  not  over  one-half  bushel  of  oats  to 
2 Vfc  bushels  of  peas.  This  gives  plenty 
of  oats  to  hold  the  peas  off  the  ground, 
and  also  gives  the  peas  a  chance  for  their 
life.  If  sowing  for  hay  alone  it  probably 
would  be  better  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  outs  another  peck. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  dana  p.  waldron. 

On  page  169,  G.  D.  H.  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  peas  and  oats  for  hay.  Last 
season  (May  23)  we  sowed  1%  bushels 
Canada  peas  and  two  hi  sliels  oats  per 
acre  on  five  acres  for  silage.  We  cut  26.8 
tons  silage  from  three  acres,  and  the 
other  two  we  let  ripen  and  cut  for  grain, 
from  which  we  got  a  little  better  than 
20  bushels  per  acre.  This  would  have 
been  better  if  they  bad  not  shelled,  as  we 
bad  to  use  a  mower,  since  a  binder  would 
not  work  in  them.  Our  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and  inoculated  very  easily  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  commercial  cultures 
for  either  peas  or  mover.  We  used  a 
grain  drill,  sowing  the  peas  just  one  way, 
then  the  oats,  going  over  the  field  the 
other  way.  This  is  both  easier  and 
quicker  than  plowing,  and  we  think  it 
gives  as  good  results. 

G.  B.  SCnERMEBIIORN. 


Cow  Peas  and  Field  Peas. 

EVERY  year  we  have  many  questions 
concerning  the  difference  between 
these  two  plants.  Farmers  are  apt  to 
confuse  them.  The  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  prints  this  statement..  The  cow 
pea  is  naturally  a  plant  for  the  South : 

“There  is  a  difference  between  cow  peas 
and  field  peas.  Cow  peas  are.  really  beans. 
Cow  peas  are  a  crop  which  is  grown  in 
the  South.  It  requires  a  hot  climate,  and 
hot  conditions  for  its  development.  It 
will  not  thrive  at  all  in  cool  weather,  and 
the  least  frost  absolutely  kills  it.  Field 
peas  on  the  other  hand  are  true  peas,  and 
will  stand  a  very  great  deal  of  cold.  They 
are  not  injured  by  slight  frosts.  They 
grow  better  in  cool  climates  where  the 
days  are  relatively  cool  and  the  nights 
quite  cool.  Cow  peas  are  not  adapted  for 
Colorado  conditions.  In  fact  they  can 
only  be  grown  in  a  very  few  of  the  warm¬ 
er  portions  of  the  State.  Field  peas,  how¬ 
ever,  are  an  excellent  crop  for  our  high 
Colorado  altitudes  and  cooler  situations.” 


The  disk  is  the  best  tool  on  the  farm, 
aside  from  the  plow.  Colorado  says  that 
after  applying  manure  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  disking  will  incorporate  it 
much  more  evenly  in  the  soil,  and  reduce 
the  harmful  effects  of  excessive  fermen¬ 
tation  which  occurs  from  plowing  manure 
under.  Sod  that  is  dry,  if  disked  before 
plowing  will  be  more  mellow,  compact 
and  surface  less  liable  to  excessive  evap¬ 
oration.  Root  crops  that  are  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  on  Spring-plowed  land  will  do  better 
if  the  land  has  been  disked  previous  to 
plowing.  When  stubble  remains  on  the 
ground,  disking  breaks  it  up  into  small 
pieces  so  that  when  it  is  plowed  under 
the  organic  matter  is  more  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Before  working  under  green 
crops  it  is  advisable  to  trail  them  down, 
and  cut  them  up  with  the  disk. 
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Northern  grown.  Pedigree  stock,  average  germination  95-98  per  cent. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Early  Yellow  Flint.  Best  for  husking  crop  for 
the  northern  States.  With  us,  matures  in  around  100  days.  Stalks  8-10 
feet  high,  ears  10-15  inches  long.  Record  yields— 243  bushels  from 
one  acre  in  New’  Hampshire,  460  bushels  from  two  acres  in  New 
York.  Price,  bushel,  52.25  ;  2-bu.  bag,  54.00;  10  bushels,  517.50. 

For  the  f'lo.  Where  seasons  are  short  and  frosts  come  earlv, 

use  Dibble's  Early  Yellow  Dent  and  Dibble’s  Improved  Learning, 

and  for  the  biggest  growth  of  stalks  you  ever  grew,  with  ears  on 
them,  plant  Dibble’s  Mammoth  IVhit*  Dent.  Price,  bushel,  52  00  : 
2-bu.  bag,  53.00 ;  10  bushels,  513.50. 

Dibble's  Big  Red  Dent.  A  new  one  worth  trying. 

Samples  for  the  asking  and  DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED 
CATALOG  FREE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrewer,  Henesye  Falls,  N.Y.,  Bex  B  IV 

Headquarters  lor  Farm  Seeds 


REAL  SEED  CORN 


SAULS 

[SELECT 

SEEDS 


is  SEEDB 


Bnv  pure  seeds  at  bulk  prices.  Saul’s  Seeds  for  field, 
garden  or  flower  bed  come  up  right,  because  carefully 
selected. 

-  Specialties — Early  Eureka, the  moat  productive  White  Ensilage  Corn; 
Yellow  Ensilage  Corns;  Saul’s  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  Clover.  I.one 
Pod  Peas:  Every  variety  of  Grain,  Vegetable.  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Write  for  1015  Annual  now  and  get  right  on  seed  values. 

CHARLES  F.  SAUL,  227  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N 


Sit!  GRAPEVINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samnle  vines — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

SNAPDRAGON 

My  specialty.  G.  S. 


— is  the  coming  garden  (lower 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list,  of  choice  new  varieties. 

RAMSBURQ.  Someraworth.  N.  H. 


Big,  Luscious  Strawberries 

—the  kind  that  win  great  admiration  for 
their  beauty  and  flavor  — can  be  grown 
right  in  your  own  garden.  Allen’s  True- 
To-Name  plants  assure  you  of  large 
crops  of  big  delicious  berries.  They  are 
hardy  and  true-to-type— the  result  of 

over  30  years’  careful  study  and  selection.  They 
comprise  all  the  early  and  late  strains  olthe  standard 
varieties.  Prompt  shipment  of  any  quantity.  Fresh 
stock,  careful  selertion.  All  plants  guaranteed 
truc-to-namc.  Write  for 

Allen’s  1915  Berry  Book 

Gives  latest  cultural  methods. 

Describes  fully  Allen's  many 
varieties  ot  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  It's  free. 

Write  for  copy  today. 

T^-W.F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St. 

Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants^;.™:',’,  SS?&~£ 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Georoetown.  Del. 

•’SUPERB”  Qfrou/hnrripc  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  Oil  dUUCI  I IGS  WILLARD  B  KIU.E,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

C»  pepio  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — grown 
dl.  on  rav  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 

able.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Planlstt^'p'Sk. 

logue  free.  II.  H.  lienuing,  K.  5,  Clyde,  N’.  Y 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  *1  as  per  new  otter  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers.  .Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspberries  and  everything- 

AI.LEGAX  NITKSKHY,  ALLEGAN,  MICH, 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest.  Latest,  Largest.  Most  Productive  Varieties 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERAOISH.  CABBAGE. 
PLANTS.  FRUIT  TREES.  GAR0EN  SEEDS 

All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES _ Romsenburg,  N.  V. 

GROWN  ON  NEW  LAND 

Thrifty  plants,  how  to  get  them 
delivered  to  you  free  of  Expiess 
charges.  I  have  been  in  the 
Plant  business  45  years.  1  will 
tell  you  how  to  grow  si 
large  cron  in  time  of 
Drouth. 

If  you  receive  my  Cat¬ 
alogue  it  won't  be  thrown  into  the 

_  waste  basket.  Send  me  the  names 

of  all  the  Strawberry  Growers  you  know. 

C.  S.  PRATT.  -  "  READINC,  MASS. 

Strawberry  Plantilg^.’.’1?^^, 

makers.  Cabbage  Plants  for  March  and  April. 
Asparagus  roots  and  all  other  Vegetable  Plants  in 
their  season.  Send  postal  for  Free  Catalog.  PEN¬ 
ROSE  PLANT  8TRUCKFARM,  W.  P. Drake,  Prop.,  Dover,  Dela. 

BUCK  DIAMOND,  Blackberry  and  other  varieties,  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


McKinley 


THE  CHAMPION 
Main  Crop  Potato 

Form  andcolormost  in  demand  formarket; 
white  skin;  enormous  yielder;  has  record  of 
12  acres  average  400  bu.  to  acre.  Pound 
15  cts.  postpaid,  peck  60  cts„  (not  prepaid), 
bushel  $1.75—2 'A  bu.  $3.75;  5  bu.  $7.00. 
Irish  Cobbler,  best  early,  peck  40c;  bu.  $1.25. 

Free  SEED  Catalogue.  Write  Today 

THE  W.W.  BARNARD  CO.,  Dept.  H, 
231-235  Wost  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Bethel  Beauty  Seed  Potatoes 

‘  The  peer  of  them  ail  for  the  main  crop.”  That’s 
what  my  customers  say.  and  I’m  willing  to  admit  it. 
Also  standard  varieties.  Unheard-of  low  prices. 

I  L.  WAKE,  -  -  Gardiner,  Maine 

Sweet  Clover  Seed-Creldeyeaiilla^o 

bu.  of  60  lbs.  R.  E.  Purdy,  Falmouth,  Ky. 
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EEDLESS  FIELD  SEED 


We  are  trying  witli  all  our  might  to  furnish  ab¬ 
solutely  pure.  Red,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  all  other  field  seeds, 
with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains  removed. 

Write  todav  for  free  .ample,  and  imtriirtiooi 
“  flow  to  Know  Good  Seed." 

O.  M.  8001 T  li  SON,  23  Main  9*.,  Uirrivtlle,  Ohio 
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OATS 

for  seed  purposes,  four  varieties,  80ets.  per  bushel  and 
upwards.  Bags  free.  Freight  paid  on  10  bushel  ordei> 
to  points  in  I’enna.  and  adjoining  States.  Catalog  ami 
Samples  FREE.  Everything  in  Seed  for  the  Fan 
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A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  Pfl. 

Podisroocl  Seed  Corn 

This  High  Y  lelding  Y ellou  Kent  Corn  is  the  finished 
product  of  continuous  breeding.  Write  for  pamphlet 

and  prices.  CARL  B.  THOMAS.  R.  F.  0..  West  Chester.  Pa. 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

(’lover,  Timothy,  A  Hike,  Alfalfa  and  till  kinds  ol 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer:  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble’s  Russet,  Earb 
Surprise,  Clyde,  Early  Eureka.  Write  for  special 
quantity  price.  FRANK  LOWELL  &  SONS.  Gardiner,  Me 

FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas.  $2.50  bushel;  Soy  Beans.  $2  60  bushel; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $6  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed. 
$9.50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings.  $40  ton :  Oat  Flakes. 
$50  ton.  Joseph  K.  Holla  nil.  Milford,  Delaware 
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$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Long  meadow.  Mass, 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ever-Bearing  Strawberries.— (Eo.  Farm  and  Home.) 
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Right  After  the  Consumer’s  Dollar 

Tart  III. 


The  Woman’s  Hide. — On  the  other 
hand,  the  women  themselves  often  have 
just  cause  for  complaint,  and  there  will 
lie  need  of  considerable  change  in  the 
methods  of  many  farmers  if  their  attempt 
to  get  nearer  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  with  any  permanent  success, 
either  direct  or  through  the  grocers.  The 
citv  Consumer  is  often  entirely  ignorant 
of  many  of  the  little  points  that  count  so 
much  towards  the  quality  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  that  are  so  very  familiar  to 
one  raised  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  impose  on  them,  but  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  this  line  of  business  that 
"while  it  is  further  around  the  corners  of 
n  square  deal,  it  is  a  great  deal  smooth¬ 
er  travelling.”  The  man  who  purposely 
sells  a  woman  or  grocer  rotten  eggs,  may 
not  suffer  in  a  business  way  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  as  lie  may  not  need  to  go 
over  the  same  territory  again,  but  it  is 
had  for  other  producers;  as  a  woman  in 
Ilornell.  who  had  had  just  such  an  exper¬ 
ience.  said  to  me  one  morning :  "These 
farmers  are  the  most  dishonest  people  in 
t lie  world.”  an  opinion  she  had  formed 
from  her  personal  experience.  It  is  a 
short-sighted  policy  to  use  as  a  bait,  the 
reputation  in  the  name  of  a  variety  to  im¬ 
pose  on  the  consumer  in  making  sale  of 
inferior  or  often  entirely  worthless  trash. 
A  few  instances  noticed  of  this  kind  were: 
Corn  sold  as  Golden  Bantam,  that  was 
either  very  “old”  Bantam,  or  common 
(lint  field  corn,  past  use  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  ;  green  musk  melons,  with  stems 
still  hanging  tight,  fit  only  for  hog  feed; 
small,  green,  scabby,  wormy  Faineuse 
apples,  ordered  and  accepted  by  a  grocer 
from  a  farmer  customer  who  said  he  had 
some  nice  Snow  apples,  and  Spy  apples, 
picked  a  month  or  six  weeks  too  soon, 
sold  from  door  to  door  late  in  Summer, 
on  the  reputation  of  the  name  of  this  sort. 
The  city  consumer  takes  these  baits  free¬ 
ly,  but  eventually  finds  it  out.  and  the 
producers  suffer  in  the  long  run. 

Giving  Satisfaction. — I  usually  car¬ 
ried  a  few  No.  2  or  canning  grade,  to  sell 
along  the  road,  and  sold  a  good  many 
bushels  in  that  way,  sometimes  to  auto¬ 
mobile  parties  who  passed  me.  As  our 
\'o.  2  were  all  sorted  up  strong,  they  gave 
good  satisfaction  and  advertised  them¬ 
selves.  The  sale  of  one  bushel  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  resulted  sometimes  in  selling  of 
several  others.  In  this  connection  I  was 
surprised  one  morning,  as  in  passing 
through  Arkport  T  called  to  a  young  fel¬ 
low  standing  on  the  porch,  to  know  if 
they  wanted  any  tomatoes  for  canning. 
‘Yes.  we  will  take  two  bushels.”  “Well.” 
I  said,  “don’t  you  want  to  see  them?” 
“No.”  When  I  took  them  in  he  said ; 
“Father  just  telephoned  in  to  stop  you. 
He  passed  you  on  the  road  and  saw  some 
you  sold  at  another  house.”  People 
watched  for  me  along  the  road,  and  I 
generally  had  orders  to  deliver  each  trip. 
There  were  plenty  of  tomatoes,  but  the 
consumer  likes  good  stock  and  with  it 
ijood  measure.  One  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  competition  with  the  cheaper 
grade,  not  only  in  Ilornell  but  locally  was 
the  skin-game  worked  on  the  consumer 
through  the  use  of  the  14-quart  handle 
basket  containing  frequently  n«*t  over  20 
pounds  of  tomatoes,  which  were  sold  as  a 
half  bushel.  One  of  our  bushels  would 
almost  fill  three  of  these  so-called  half 
bushels  The  women  we  sold  to  were 
generally  surprised  and  pleased  to  get  so 
many  for  a  bushel  and  frequently  had  to 
go  back  for  an  extra  pan  or  basket  to  hold 
them. 

Increasing  Consumption. — There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  one  can  increase 
consumption  of  these  perishable  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  by  careful  grading  and  making  them 
attractive.  Carelessness  in  sorting  and 
putting  up  a  crop,  causes  loss  and 
trouble  to  those  who  handle  it.  and  re¬ 
duces  the  demand  for  it.  frequently  just 
when  an  extra  outlet  is  really  needed.  Of 
course,  we  went  to  a  great  deal  of  extra 
work  in  handling  this  crop  of  tomatoes, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  had  we  taken  the 
easy  way,  picking  them  in  the  handle  bas¬ 
kets  like  those  others  used,  sorted  them 
as  others  did,  or  did  not,  aud  then  like 
many  others,  shipped  them  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  or  other  specialist  in  sell¬ 
ing,  we  might  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
d  me  as  well  as  the  Arkport  celery  grow¬ 


er  did  who,  I  was  told,  shipped  a  car¬ 
load  of  celery  to  a  Philadelphia  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  the  past  Fall,  and  got  his 
returns  in  postage  stamps. 

Public  Markets. — It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  I  met  If  ndreds  of  women  in 
Ilornell  before  I  finally  sold  those  first 
two  loads  of  tomatoes,  and  but  two  of 
them  mentioned  the  need  of  a  public  mar¬ 
ket.  One  said  sin*  had  been  to  the  door 
six  times  that  morning  to  answer  the  call 
of  peddlers,  selling  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  she  had  just  dismissed  one  at  the 
other  door,  and  came  to  see  what  I 
wanted.  I  agreed  with  her  that  a  public 
market  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
women  folks  would  just  go  there  to  buy. 
But  until  it  becomes  the  style  for  the 
city  woman  to  carry  a  market  basket,  and 
not  run  to  the  ’phone  when  she  runs  short 
and  see  how  many  times  she  can  have  the 
delivery  wagon  stop  at  her  door,  there  is 
little  hopes  of  a  public  market  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
established.  In  the  two  large  cities  near 
us,  Buffalo  public  market  is  attended  by 
few  women,  and  but  little  of  the  produce 
passes  direct  from  grower  to  consumer ; 
and  in  Rochester  the  whole  system  is  a 
farce,  and  farmer  and  consumer  alike  suf¬ 
fer,  for  the  huckster  has  them  by  the 
throat.  The  farmer  cannot  sell  from  door 
to  door,  and  as  I  understand  is  even 
handicapped  in  selling  to  the  grocers. 
The  usual  program  seems  to  be  that  he 
goes  with  his  load  to  the  Farmers’  Market 
and  waits  for  the  hucksters  to  buy  him 
out.  The  hucksters  stand  around  until  the 
farmers  are  tired,  and  then  buy  at  their 
own  figure,  but  the  consumer  pays  the 
price,  and  the  city  protects  the  system  for 
revenue  only. 

The  Grocer’s  Side. — As  a  rule,  I  think 
the  grocers  would  be  glad  if  they  could  b  ■ 
relieved  entirely  of  handling  vegetables 
and  most  of  the  fruit.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  loss  connected  with  that  end  of 
the  business,  and  it  often  makes  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest,  through  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  their  customers,  and  there 
is  altogether  too  much  trouble  in  the 
source  of  supply  through  careless  handling 
and  sorting  and  entire  disregard  for  the 
interests  of  or  satisfaction  to  consumer. 
In  doing  business  with  grocers,  one  needs 
to  keep  these  things  in  mind,  and  not 
think  the  only  consideration  is  to  get 
rid  of  tho  stuff,  and  let  the  grocer  paddle 
his  own  canoe.  The  demand  for  such 
goods  is  always  uncertain,  and  during  a 
sudden  change  to  extreme  heat,  the  losses 
in  handling  these  perishable  goods  are 
often  very  heavy.  Where  one  is  selling 
time  after  time  to  the  same  round  of 
stores,  it  is  a  small  matter  to  replace  now 
and  then,  a  few  stale  left-overs  unsold  from 
a  previous  load,  and  it  makes  better  feel¬ 
ing,  where  one  takes  some  interest  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  other  fellow  come  out  all  right. 
Of  course,  one  needs  to  use  some  judg¬ 
ment  in  such  matters ;  as,  especially  to  a 
foreigner  keeping  a  small  store,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  large  family,  getting  a  few  extra 
tomatoes  or  ears  of  corn,  means  quite  an 
item;  and  this  might  easily  be  carried  too 
far,  but  they  seem  better  satisfied  if  they 
can  get  ahead  of  one  a  little  in  a  deal, 
even  though  one  does  have  to  charge 
extra  for  what  he  sees  them  stow  away 
in  a  big  coat  pocket.  Sometimes  the  big 
fellows  like  to  rub  it  in,  too.  On  the  last 
trip  with  tomatoes  I  asked  one  of  this 
kind  if  he  wanted  any  more  tomatoes. 
“No,”  he  said,  “the  last  I  bought  of  you 
nearly  all  rotted.”  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  it  had  been  a  very  trying  time  on 
grocers  handling  tomatoes,  with  the 
wholesale  (?)  produce  company  canvass¬ 
ing  the  town  from  door  to  door,  with  their 
car  of  cheap  tomatoes  from  Rochester, 
and  the  Greeks  with  their  two  cars  of 
the  same  that  had  arrived  in  Ilornell 
about  that  time.  The  demand  for  toma¬ 
toes  from  grocers  was  confined  to  fancy 
grade  from  high-class  or  wealthy  trade. 

J.  C.  R. 


The  lady  of  tin*  house  was  explaining 
things  to  the  new  maid.  “An’  what’s 
this,  missus?”  asked  the  girl,  indicating 
a  metal  bottle.  “That  is  a  bottle  which 
will  keep  things  either  hot  or  cold,  which¬ 
ever  you  desire,”  replied  the  mistress. 
“Well,  for  the  land  sake!”  ejaculated  the 
girl.  “IIow  is  it  gwine  to  know  whether 
you  want  things  hot  or  cold?” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Dodge  Brothers 


MOTOR  CAR 


The  two  owners  of  this  business  are 
also  its  actual  active  superintend¬ 
ents — not  by  proxy,  but  in  person. 

The  manufacture  of  every  part  and 
piece  used  in  the  car  must  conform 
to  gauges  and  measurements  de¬ 
termined  by  them. 

They  fix  the  formulas  followed  in 
melting,  shaping  and  forging  the 
steel,  iron  and  brass. 

From  'the  'handling  of  the  raw 
metals  to  the  final  assembly,  the 
departments  in  charge  of  every 
process  and  operation  are  responsi¬ 
ble  to  Dodge  Brothers  themselves. 

They  have  themselves  designed  many 
of  the  wonderful  time-saving,  labor- 
saving  machines  which  make  this 
car  possible  at  the  price. 

Their  idea  of  manufacturing  is  that 
the  car  should  be  made  so  good 
that  it  will  practically  sell  itself. 

No  manufacturing  detail  is  so  small 
that  it  escapes  their  scrutiny. 

No  suggestion  from  dealers  or  cus¬ 
tomers  is  too  trivial  to  receive 
consideration. 

They  know  exactly  how  every  part 
should  be  built — not  in  theory,  but 
from  practical  experience  in  manu¬ 
facturing  the  vital  parts  for  more 
than  half  a  million  cars. 

They  have  reduced  to  a  simple  science 
the  problem  of  using  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  best  methods  money 
can  buy,  and  still  saving  time  and 
money  at  every  step. 


They  are  skilled  specialists  in  large 
production  and  small  economies, 
who  hold  the  quality  of  the  car  at 
the  highest  possible  level. 

That  this  is  a  statement  of  fact  is 
evidenced  by  the  car  itself. 

You  will  look  in  vain  for  anything 
cheap  or  ordinary  in  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  Dodge  Brothers’  car. 
In  .proof  of  this: — 

The  leather  is  real  grain  leather. 

The  tufting  is  deep  and  soft;  the  filling, 
natural  curled  hair. 

The  35  h.  p.  motor  is  cast  en  bloc,  with 
removable  head. 

The  rear  axle  is  of  the  full-floating  type. 

The  bearings  are  Timken  thruout — with 
S.  R.  0.  ball  bearings  in  clutch  and 
transmission. 

The  springs  are  made  of  Chrome  Vana¬ 
dium  steel,  and  are  self-lubricating. 

The  wheels  are  hickory,  with  demountable 
rims. 

The  body  is  all  steel,  including  frame, 
with  a  perfect  stream  line  effect. 

The  fenders  are  of  a  special  oval  design. 

The  magneto  is  an  Eisemann  waterproof. 

Everywhere  you  will  find  drop  forgings  and 
drawn  work  instead  of  castings. 

The  car  is  giving  satisfaction  everywhere. 

Its  performances  provoke  nothing  but 
praise. 

You  will  realize  the  very  first  ride  you 
take  that  it  has  all  the  responsiveness, 
comfort  and  power  you  want  in  any  car. 

There  will,  be  no  mistaking  the  buoyant 
spring  action — the  freedom  from  gear 
shifting — the  fine  balance  which  makes 
it  stick  to  the  road— or  the  dogged  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  the  silent  motor. 

If  you  care  to  have  it  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  our  Book  B,  which  gives  an 
unbiased  opinion  of  the  mechanical 
value  of  the  car,  written  by  an  engi¬ 
neer  not  connected  with  this  company. 


The  wheelbase  is  110  inches 
The  price  of  the  car  complete  is  $785 
f.  n.  b.  Detroit 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  123 jos.CampauAve.,  Detroit 


rf\\  C. PLAIN  view 
kV/Lk  SEED  PLANTER 


Has  no  Brush  or  Metal  Cut-off.  Never-failing  Gravita¬ 
tion  select*  the  seed.  It  exeels  In  accuracy  for  Corn, 
Peas.  Beans.  Peanuts,  etc.  Most  remarkable  seed  planter 
— practical — useful — simple — yet  most  surprising.  Write 
for  full  description. 

THE  COLE^PLANTER  has  been  the  stan- 

k  dard  in  many  states,  many  years. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  COLE  Plain  View  Seed 
Planter — the  most  won¬ 
derful  improvement 
Un  seed  planters  since 
\  time  began. 

Write  today! 

E  MFG.  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Mower 


Write  for 
free 
Catalog 


This  machine  has  the  one  right  cutting  principle- 
center  draft.  Cutter  bar  is  directly  in  front  of  wheels 
—  mows  back  and  forth  on  one  side  of  field  in 
any  direction.  No  side  draft.  Cut  crop  is  left  in 
standing  position  and  cures  rapidly.  One-third  sav- 
!n5jn  *lme  and  labor .  The  Eureka  Mower  abolishes 
tedding  and  trampling  of  cut  crop.  It’s  the  ideal 
mower  for  orchard  and  working  between  rows.  Will 
cut  weeds  In  pastures  and  brush  that  no  other 
mower  will  handle.  5  sizes  for  one  or  two  horses. 
47  years  on  the  market.  Machines  bought  30 

years  ago,  and  used  every  * 

year,  still  in  use.  Prompt 
shipments.  Write  to-day. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  868,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
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WORK  RIGHT  UP  TO  YOUR  TREES  1 

Cultivate  entire  surface  between  rows  without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Does 
more  work — easier  and  quicker — and  leaves  better  surface  mulch  than  any  other 

cultivator.  Used  by  thousands  of  fruit 
___  growers  and  pronounced  indispensable. 
One  grower  says:  "The  Forkner 
reduces  labor  40%”.  Another  says: 
“We  have  all  kinds  of  tools,  but  we 
can  do  our  work  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  Forkner”.  Still  an¬ 
other  says:  “I  wouldn’t  take 
Srso.  for  my  ForknerTiller  if 
•*  I  couldn’t  get  another”. 

2.  -a  Write  today  for  catalog  and 
,  free  book — "Modern  Soil 


Tillage”  —  invaluable  to 
any  farmer  or  fruit 
grower.  Mailed  free. 
Write  today. 

LIGHT  DRAFT 
.  HARROW  CO. 
612  Nevada  St. 
_ _  ^  Marshalltown,  la. 
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Notes  of  All  Sorts 


Disgruntled  Back-to-the-Lander. 

YOU  have  printed  quite  a  number  of 
items  about  the  “back-to-the-landers.” 
I  was  raised  in  a  city,  but  for  more 
than  35  years  I  have  lived  on  a  farm, 
and  I  love  the  country.  We  have  had 
some  experience  with  “back-to-the- 
landers”  in  our  neighborhood  and  my 
advice  to  any  city  man  is,  don’t  move 
into  the  country  unless  your  wife  is 
perfectly  sure  she  wants  to  go.  We  have 
no  sidewalks,  no  street  lights,  and  when 
it  is  dark  nights,  it  is  very  dark ;  no 
moving  picture  shows,  and  when  we  go 
anywhere  we  have  to  hitch  up  and  ride 
a  few  miles  to  get  there.  Very  few  houses 
have  the  convenient  faucet  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  bath  rooms  and  so  forth.  We 
cannot  run  into  the  corner  grocery  and 
get  what  we  want  for  a  meal,  but  gen¬ 
erally  have  to  prepare  it  from  the  ground 
to  the  table.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
“grouches’*  the  neighbor  “back-to-the- 
landers’  ”  wives  had  to  quarrel  about. 
Both  families  spent  a  miserable  year  or 
two  in  our  vicinity,  and  hiked  “back  to 
the  city. 


They  just  wouldn’t  like  any¬ 
thing,  #and  I  hope,  we  have  no  more  of 
their  kind  for  neighbors.  I  hope  some 
may  take  warning  by  their  trials  and 


stay  in  the  city. 


farmer’s  wife. 


An  Indoor  Arbor. 

TI110  sun  of  late  May  glared  across  the 
room.  Some  one  remarked,:  “Better 
keep  the  door  shut,  it  lets  in  more  heat 
than  breeze.”  It  was  always  the  same, 
pleasantly  cool  in  Spring  and  Autumn, 
but  with  the  first  warm  day  almost  unen¬ 
durable.  Just  then  I  caught  sight  of  a 
green  tip  and  curling  tendrils  of  the  near¬ 
by  grapevine.  The  tendrils  were  seeking 
a  foothold  on  the  wire  screen  door. 

“Why  not?”  I  said.  “The  screen  is 
old,  in  fact,  has  already  been  mended,  and 
we  will  see  if  the  grapevine  can  outwit 
this  sunshine.” 

The  vine  was  coming  from  the  back, 
and  I  coaxed  two  more  branches  to  seek 
the  same  support.  In  two  weeks’  time 
they  were  fully  leaved  out,  had  grown 
across  the  door,  and  side  branches  were 
climbing  up  and  down.  Then  I  clipped 
the  ends  and  have  kept  them  clipped  all 
Summer.  The  door  opens  and  shuts  as 
easily  as  ever,  the  vines  bending  with 
the  hinges.  The  sun  filters  through  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  and  I  can  sit  close  to 
the  door  to  shell  peas,  pare  apples,  read 
or  write,  with  the  delightful  feeling  that 
this  is  a  Summer  arbor,  a  real  out-of- 
doors  cozy  corner,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  kitchen 
when  the  meals  are  cooking.  In  the 
warm  evenings  I  can  draw  the  lampstand 
close  to  the  leafy  screen,  and  work  in 
peace,  while  the  grey  and  white  moths 
flutter  up  and  down  the  wire  outside, 
seeking  the  light  of  the  lamp,  without 
the  torture  of  seeing  them  singe  their 
wings.  There  is  more  than  one  way  of 
having  a  Summer  cottage. 

COEA  A.  MATSON  DOLSON. 
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The  New  Jersey  Compensation  Law. 

IIE  article  on  page  127,  “Apples  in 
New  Jersey,”  is  a  true  exposition  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  State,  but 
there  is  a  “fly  in  the  ointment”  that 
every  Jersey  land  owner  should  know, 
and  every  prospective  purchaser,  of  a  New 
Jersey  farm  should  be  aware  of.  The 
State  of  New  Jersey’s  employer’s  liabil¬ 
ity  act  does  not  exempt  (as  all  other 
States  do)  house  and  farm  laborers.  It 
is  a  question  whether  there  is  justice  in 
an  act  that  makes  an  employer  liable  for 
an  accident  that  occurs  from  no  negligence 
of  his.  An  accident  may  occur  on  a 
Jersey  farm;  the  proprietor  may  be  as 
innocent  as  the  man  in  the  moon,  yet  he 
is  liable  under  this  act,  and  if  it  is  fatal 
it  may  take  the  value  of  a  small  Jersey 
farm  to  pay  it.  Neither  can  a  small 
farmer  afford  to  pay  60  to  70  cents  per 
acre  per  year  with  an  additional  charge 
of  $10  for  each  team.  This  is  about  the 
rate  asked  by  the  insurance  companies. 
A  farmer  cannot  or  will  not  add  this 
additional  expense  to  the  cost  of  business 
and  collect  from  consumer  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  railroads  do.  Farm  and 
household  help  should  be  exempt  from 
this  act,  or  else  the  State  should  give 
insurance  at  cost  and  make  it  compul¬ 
sory.  Owners  of  New  Jersey  farms 
should  get  a  copy  and  read  this  act,  and 
then  see  their  representatives  about  it. 

New  Jersey.  D.  w. 

It  is  a  fact  that  New  Jersey  does  not 
exempt  farm  and  household  help  as  New 


York  does,  and  this  fact  is  a  handicap  to 
Jersey  farming.  The  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  these  two  classes. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  do  this,  but 
the  manufacturing  and  transportation  in¬ 
terests  have  prevented  it.  As  “D.  W.” 
states  these  interests  can  take  the  cost 
out  of  the  public.  If  the  farmers  could 
cooperate  they  could  obtain  cheaper  in¬ 
surance. 
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was  very  sim- 
and  time  of 


Seedless  Apples ;  a  Freak. 

HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the 
letters  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  appearing  in  your  columns,  and  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  give  some  one  else  the 
same  pleasure,  and  also  clear  up  a  mys¬ 
tery,  at  least  a  mystery  to  me. 

On  the  farm  where  I  was  born  and 
raised  stood  an  old  apple  tree  which  my 
father  told  me  was  a  nice  husky  young 
tree  when  he  came  to  the  farm  in  1356, 
and  this  tree  was  as  peculiar  as  Bret 
llarte’s  “Heathen  Chinee.”  The  blos¬ 
soms  had  no  corolla  and  no  stamens,  but 
the  ovary  and  ovules  with  the  pistils 
were  perfect,  as  was  the  calyx — the  only 
imperfect  apple  blossom  which  I  ever 
saw.  These  apples,  unless  the  blossoms 
were  pollinated  from  some)  other  tree, 
had  no  seeds,  and  the  whold  core  was  a 
very  poor  imitation  of  what  an  apple 
core  should  be.  The  apples  were  rather 
poor  shape,  being  unsymmetrical  and 
somewhat  gnarly.  This  tree  showed 
plainly  where  it  had  at  one  time  been 
grafted  at  about  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  during  my  stay  on  the  farm 
a  sucker  started  from  the  bole,  very  close 
to  the  ground,  grew  and  blossomed  (hav¬ 
ing  perfect  blossoms)  and  fruited.  Now 
the  fruit  from  this  sucker 
ilar  in  size,  color,  flavor 
ripening  (early  Fall)  to 
the’  fruit  of  the  grafted 
tree.  The  general  shape 
was  also  very  similar, 
but  the  fruit  from  the 
sucker  was  symmetrical 
and  smooth,  and  I  was 
never  able  to  determine 
to  my  own  satisfaction 
whether  or  not  they  were 
the  same.  That  is,  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  shape  and  the  slight  difference 
in  color  were  wholly  due  to  the  general 
freakishness  of  the  tree  or  not. 

Now  for  the  explanation.  My  father 
told  me  that  his  father  or  uncles  told  him 
that  this  result  was  received  by  grafting 
a  crotched  stock  on  both  branches  with 
the  same  scion  thereby  bending  the  scion 
over  and  setting  one  end  in  each  branch. 
After  the  scion  started  to  grow  it  was 
cut  in  two  and  the  end  which  was  right 
end  up  was  cut  off,  leaving  the  tree  to 
develop  from  the  scion  which  was  set 
bottom  up.  I  do  not  vouch  for 
of  this  explanation.  Neither 
father.  This,  however,  is  the 
planation  which  I  have  ever 
this  phenomenon.  I  have  tried 
times  to  repeat  the  experiment,  but  so 
far  without  success,  never  having  been 
able  .to  get  the  scion  to  grow.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  try  again,  however,  for  I  would 
like  to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  story.  Can  any  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
readers  help  me?  The  farm  was  sold  10 
years  ago  or  more,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
one  of  the  State  institutions  and  when 
I  visited  the  place  two  years  ago  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  cutting  from  the  tree  I 
learned  that  it  had  been  cut  down.  So 
far  as  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  bot¬ 
any  goes  the  Rose  family,  of  which  the 
apple  is  a  member,  always  have  perfect 
blossoms.  Some  one  did  something  to 
this  tree  in  its  youth  to  render  its  blos¬ 
soms  imperfect.  What  did  he  do?  s. 

Massachusetts. 


the  truth 
did  my 
only  ex- 
heard  of 
at  divers 


Ownership  of  Tree  on  Boundary. 

/’ll AT  is  the  law  in  New  York  State 
I  regarding  the  ownership  of  fruit 
growing  upon  branches  overhanging 

Pr’s  lnr»r?  nnrl  mntr  Hyat  fill'll  on  of  f  hn 


another’s  land,  and  may  the  owner  of  the 
land  trespassed  upon  by  such  branches  re¬ 
move  them,  at  the  line  or  elsewhere?  Is 
the  damage  done  by  the  shade  and  the 
feeding  roots  of  trees  to  land  adjoining 
that  upon  which  they  are  planted  recog¬ 
nized  by  law?  d. 

New  York. 


The  best  discussion 
found  in  Washburn  on 
follows : 

“Tr.es  which  stand  wholly 


of  this  matter  is 
Real  Property,  as 

within  the 


boundary  line  of  one’s  land  belong  to  him, 
although  their  roots  and  branches  may 
extend  into  the  adjacent  owner’s  land. 
And  such  would  be  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  ownership  of  the  fruit  of  such  trees, 
though  grown  upon  the  branches  which 
extend  beyond  the  line  of  the  owner’s 
land.  And  trespass  for  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  would  lie  by  the  owner  of  the  tree 
against  the  owner  of  the  land  over  which 
its  branches  extended,  if  he  prevented  the 
owner  of  the  tree,  by  personal  violence, 
from  reaching  over  and  picking  the  fruit 
growing  upon  these  branches,  while  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  fence  which  divided  the  par¬ 
cels.  But  the  adjacent  owner  may  lop  off 
the  branches  or  roots  of  such  trees  up  to 
the  line  of  his  land.  If  the  tree  stands  so 
nearly  upon  the  dividing  line  between  the 
lands  that  portions  of  its  body  extend  into 
each,  the  same  is  the  property  in  common 
of  the  land  owners.  And  neither  of  them 
is  at  liberty  to  cut  the  tree  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  nor  to  cut  away  the 
part  that  extends  into  his  land,  if  he 
thereby  injures  the  common  property  in 
the  tree.” 

The  damage  done  by  the  shade  and 
roots  of  the  tree  is  therefore  recognized, 
but  no  easement  by  prescription  is  ob¬ 
tained  although  the  boughs  of  the  tree 
overhang  the  other’s  land  or  its  roots  re¬ 
main  imbedded  therein,  because  the 
growth  of  the  tree  produces  a  constant 
change  in  the  burden  and  inconvenience 
which  it  imposes.  M.  D. 


I 


Is  Latin  a  Help  ? 

N  reply  to  the  Hope  Farm  Man,  on 
page  180,  may  I  state  a  bit  of  personal 
experience  as  to  the  value  of  the  study 
of  Latin?  I  took  it  four  years  in  high 
school.  I  enjoyed  it  and  stood  rather 
high  in  my  class.  Today  I  could  read 
some  of  Virgil  and  most  of  Caesar  at 
sight.  I  could,  but  I  don’t  In  fact  I 
don’t  believe  I  have  opened  a  Latin  book 
for  10  years  until  just  now,  in  order 
to  see  whether  it  stayed  in  my  memory. 
To  my  mind  that  four  year  course  was 
wasted  time.  I  would  gladly  “swap”  it 
for  one  year  of  a  modern  language,  that 
I  could  use. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  has  helped  my  un¬ 
derstanding  of  English  in  the  least.  I 
and  my  nearest  friends,  when  in  search 
of  an  exact  word-meaning,  alwyas  refer 
to  the  only  man  in  our  set  who  has  never 
studied  Latin,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss. 
We  have  purposely  hunted  up  “stickers” 
to  test  him,  and  he  is  ohcays  right.  He 
studied  etymology,  which  seems  to  me 
a  much  more  direct  way  of  getting  at  it. 

You  seem  to  feel  that  the  choice  must 
lie  between  the  “live  mental  drill”  af¬ 
forded  by  the  study  of  a  dead  language, 
and  “memorizing  a  lot  of  facts”  in  some 
other  study.  Of  course  you  know  that 
any  language  study  is  largely  memory 
work,  but  I  presume  you  refer  to  the 
practice  in  “associating  ideas”  which  one 
undoubtedly  does  get  in  picking  out  the 
sense  of  a  curious  idiom  or  grasping  the 
logic  of  an  unfamiliar  construction.  All 
the  same,  even  if  we  waive  entirely  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  natural 
sciences  do  not  offer  a  still  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this  sort  of  drill,  wouldn’t  a 
modern  language  do  at  least  as  well,  be¬ 
sides  being  of  some  possible  use  after  you 
had  learned  it? 

I  wish  some,  one  would  test  out  a  little 
scheme  of  mine  which  I  have  found  to 
give  pretty  consistent  results.  Next  time 
you  are  talking  with  a  man  long  enough 
out  of  school  t< *  have  a  little  perspective, 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  value  of 
Latin.  If  he  believes  in  it  T  think  you 
can  say,  “Then  you  yourself  have  never 
studied  it,”  and  be  right  eight  times  out 
of  ten.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  try,  and 
if  I  am  right,  wouldn’t  the  fact  be  rather 
suggestive?  Caesar  in  his  day  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  man,  but  if  lie’  were  alive 
now  he  would  be  called  a  great  rascal, 
and  the  glory  of  Caesar’s  language  has 
gone  with  prestige  of  Caesar’s  Rome.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  leave 
him  and  his  language  in  the  era  to  which 
both  belong.  W.  H.  STAELVER. 

Connecticut. 

The  Hope  Farm  Man  has  nothing 
further  to  add — not  knowing  enough 
about  the  subject  to  discuss  it.  We 
should  have  to  leave  that  to  the  Latin 
scholars.  We  have  seen  “natural”  spel¬ 
lers  or  grammarians  who  excelled  in  these 
branches  even  with  a  quite  limited  edu¬ 
cation. 
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Tells  You  How  to  Sava  Money  on  Berry  Boxes 
and  Baskets  — Buy  at  Low  Factory  Prices 

Be  sure  to  get  our  Low  Factory  Prices  on 
all  Berry  Boxes  and  Baskets  before  you  buy. 
Big  line  of  quality  goods — sold  to  you  direct 
from  factory.  Our  new  catalog  describes 
baskets  and  gives  prices.  Get  it — it’s  FREE. 

This  is  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Crate,  made  in 
16,  24  and  32  quart 
sizes.  Considered 
by  big  shippers  the 
best  shipping  pack¬ 
age  on  the  market.  Light,  unusually  du¬ 
rable,  and  allows  free  air  circulation,  which 
prevents  moulding  and  souring  of  fruit. 

These  crates  we  make 
in  16  and  24  quart  sizes. 
Boxes  are  made  of  white 
wood  and  fit  the  crates 
perfectly,  making  a  neat, 
clean  and  attractive  crate 
for  shipping  berries. 
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Don’t  buy  your  boxes  or  baskets  until  you 
have  seen  our  catalog  and  low  factoiy 
prices.  Write  for  it  now,  and  learn  how  to  save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Catalog  with  lowest  prices  is  FREE  f 
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DIAMOND  BRAND 

COMPOST 

WELL  ROTTED 

HORSE  MANURE  Dried — Ground 

’"'A  natural  manure  for  the  use  of  Gardeners, 
Truck  Growers  and  for  General  Fanning. 

It  is  largely  HUMUS  and  rich  in  Plant 
Foods,  which  are  immediately  available.  It 
also  stimulates  bacteriological  action  in  the 
soil.  It  is  sure  to  please  the  most  critical 
grower. 

.  Write  for  Circular  "H  ”  and  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  COMPANY 
273  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

2  te  3  feel  hicli . 2o  each 

3  to  4  feet  hlgiiM|( . 3c  each 

4  to  6  feet  high . 4e  each 

4  to  6  feet  liitrli  Itranched.. ..  . . .......5c  each 

6  to  6  feet  high  *•  . 6c  each 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

Fnll  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NIRSEKY  CO,  LAM  liESCE,  KAN. 


TREES  AS 
PREMIUM 

with  FRV1T  GROWER  AND' 

FARMER 

to  create  greater  interest  In 
orcharding  In  your  section. 

Includes  2  trees  of  the  Great 

Delicious 

Sold  on  Chicago  fruit  stands 
as  high  as  50o  EACH.  Send 
name  and  address  for  details. 

E.H.  FAVOR.  Horticulturist.  Box2l .  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CLOVER  SEED  wiyp  *  IV1  ;l-e  1,oney- 

„  ...  we  Prepay  the  freight. 

OUcks  Seed  Farms,  Hox  ‘2.3,  Smoketowu,  I»a. 

TESTED  SEED  CORN 

improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Variety.  Has  produced 
r  il'0  ',us-  to  the  acre.  Write  for  prices.  Order  early. 

EawaRO  WALTER.  Eureka  Slock  Farm,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pcnria 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties.  Booklet.  “Hou 
/  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,"  and  sample  free. 
W  ill  also  send  testimonials  from  patrons  in  your  locality 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm.  Route  3,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN 

Geraty’s  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Will  stand  a  temperature  of  ten  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury  and  mature  heads  fifteen  to  thirty 
days  earlier  than  hot-bed  or  frame-grown  plants. 

They  should  be  planted  in  the  field  a  mouth  or  six  weeks 
earl.er  than  your  home-grown  plants.  The  lend  freezing 
or  plants  being  covered  with  Ice,  sleet  or  sr.ow  will  not 
injure  them.  We  want  to  have  the  merits  of  our  plants 


postal  for  e _  _ 

you  want  a  larger  quantity,  our  price  by  parcel  post, 
postage  paid,  is  100  plants  for  35c;  500  for  $1.25;  1,010  or 
more  at  $2.20  per  1,000.  Will  have  hardy,  field-grown 
tomato  and  sweet  potato  plants  later  on. 

WILLIAM  C.  GERATY  CO.,  Box  1.  Yonge»  Iiland,  S.  <T. 


Hubbard's  J^AsE  ^er^*zers 


Make 


IGGE 

ETTE1 


Crops 


MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

Let  us  tell  you  what  Hubbard’ s  Bone-Base  Fertilizers  have  done  for 
others  and  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Write  for  Hubbard’s  Bone- 
Base  1915  Almanac  and  other  booklets.  They  will  help  you. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND  CONN.*  ’ 


THE  international  flower  show. 

Tlio  groat  Spring  flower  show,  held  at 
rhe  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
March  i7-2.*>,  was  the  largest  and  most 
impressive  exhibition  of  its  class  ever 
given  in  this  city,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
no'."  the  public  interest  now,  after  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  discouragement 
im  the  part  of  florists  and  private  garden¬ 
ers.  Judging  by  the  thousands  who  at¬ 
tended  this  exhibition.  New  York  has 
at  last  acquired  the  flower  show  habit. 

Coming  at  this  season,  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  Easter 
stock.  Like  last  year,  the  newer  French 
Hydrangeas  were  an  important  feature. 
These  are  greenhouse  sorts,  especially 
adapted  to  pot  culture;  they  include  won¬ 
derful  pink  shades,  from  pale  flesh  to 
deep  carmine,  an  equal  gradation  of  tint 
in  blues,  and  pure  white.  The  flower 
trusses  are  so  large  that  each  plant  makes 
a  veritable  bouquet.  The  Azaleas  includ¬ 
ed  both  the  greenhouse  sorts  (varieties 
of  Indica)  and  forced  specimens  of  hardy 
varieties,  flame,  orange  and  golden  yel¬ 
low.  which  bring  to  mind  the  painstaking 
work  done  for  so  many  years  by  Belgian 
nurserymen,  who  have  long  supplied  this 
class  of  stock.  Rhododendrons  were 
shown  in  great  variety,  both  American 
and  Asiatic.  Forced  shrubs,  peaches, 
cherries,  lilacs.  Wistarias,  golden  bell, 
Spiraeas,  etc.,  were  shown  in  profusion, 
and  the  arrangement  of  these  plants,  not 
formally  staged,  but  group'd  like  garden 
beds,  was  most  artistic. 

Orchids  were  there  in  profusion  from 
both  commercial  and  private  growers. 
Much  curiosity  was  attracted  by  a  moth 
orchid  (Fhnhenopsis)  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  growing  an  1  blooming  on  a  human 
skull.  This  is  one  of  the  epiphytal  or¬ 
chids  that  ordinarily  grow  upon  a  tree 
<>r  some  such  resting  place,  where  their 
aerial  roots  find  secure  anchorage,  and 
chance  having  deposited  this  young  plant 
upon  the  skull  of  some  victim  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  accident,  it  had  wreathed  the 
moldering  remnant  of  mortality  with  its 
shaded  leaves  and  spray  of  pale  pinkish- 
mauve  blossoms.  It  was  rather  grisly, 
but  attracted  quite  as  much  attention 
as  some  really  remarkable  bi-generic  or¬ 
chid  hybrids.  One  of  the  notable  or¬ 
chids  was  an  unusual  variety  of  Cattleya 
Schrodera;  christened  Queen  of  Belgium, 
which  was  sold  for  the  ben  'fit.  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Red  Cross  funds. 

Roses  and  carnations  each  had  theii’ 
special  day.  and  liberal  prizes  called  out 
keen  competition.  Two  beautiful  formal 
rose  gardens  occupied  the  center  of  the 
hall,  beds  being  filled  with  forced  Ram¬ 
blers  and  other  rose  plants.  Francis 
Scott  Key,  a  new  American  rose,  was  re¬ 
garded  with  universal  favor;  it  is  glow¬ 
ing  rosy  red,  very  large  and  double,  and 
regarded  as  of  great  value  for  forcing. 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  yellow  shaded  with 
pinkish  buff,  is  another  new  rose  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit. 

Ferns  and  foliage  plants  were  profusely 
displayed,  the  crested  and  moss-like  forms 
of  the  Boston  ferns  being  most  interest¬ 
ing.  There  were,  among  the  many  flow¬ 
ering  plants,  some  remarkable  Begonias, 
including  a  new  American  introduction, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Peterson,  showing  the  habit  of 
Gloire  do  Lorraine,  with  blossoms  of  deep 
dazzling  carmine.  There  was  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  Amaryllis,  Cinerarias,  Schizan- 
tlms  in  pots,  and  Dutch  bulbs.  E.  T.  R. 


Meeting  of  Vegetable  Growers. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  held  a  meeting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Erie  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  South  Shore  Growers’ 
Association  of  Silver  Creek,  New  York, 
at  Angola,  New  York,  Wednesday.  March 
10,  The  meeting  was  well  attended 

by  many  growers  of  farm  produce  from 
Chautauqua  and  Erie  counties.  The 
lunch  was  served  at  noon  by  the  ladies 
of  Evans  Grange.  Mr.  Ilenr.v  Greff  rath 
of  South  Lima,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
State  Association,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Henry  Greffratli  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  work  of  the  State 
Association  at  which  time  he  set  forth 
the  possibilities  and  the  good  work  that 
it  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  organizing 
local  associations  throughout  the  State 
and  have  them  affiliate  with  the  State 
Association.  Among  the  other  activities 
which  the  State  Association  has  under¬ 
taken  this  year  is  the  matter  of  furnish¬ 
ing  crop  information  and  the  probable 
selling  price  of  vegetables.  This  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  published  in  the  form  of  bul¬ 
letin  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  members 
ami  affiliating  local  organizations.  “There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  benefit  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  derive  from  reliable  informa- 
1  ion  of  this  kind,”  said  Mr.  Greffratli.  To 
Know  what  the  other  man  is  growing  and 
the  probable  price  that  he  will  receive; 
also  the .  condition  of  the  crops  during 
the  growing  season  and  the  acreage  that 
is  being  grown  in  certain  localities  will 
be  valuable  information.  All  growers 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  become  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Other  speakers  were  W.  B. 
Markham,  manager  of  the  Erie  County 
*’  an.n  Bureau ;  Alfred  B.  Wilkinson,  ex¬ 
tension  instructor  of  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York;  and  S.  J.  Cook, 
manager  of  the  South  Shore  Growers’ 
au(}  Shippers’  Association  of  Silver 
'  reek,  New  York.  The  State  Associa- 
tion  expect  to  hold  other  meetings  over 
i  he  State  and  try  to  interest  vegetable 
growers  in  the  possibilities  that  are  to 
he  had  from  supporting  a  movement  of 
Hus  kind.  s.  .1.  COOK. 


SHALL  HE  BURN  THE  PASTURE? 

A  reader  is  renting  a  farm  of  40  acres ; 
it  is  all  pasture  land,  located  in  Central 
New  York.  It  has  been  pastured  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  is  covered  with  dry  grass, 
weeds  and  similar  trash.  Now  he  wants 
to  know  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  born 
this  stuff  off  early  in  the  Spring,  or  let 
it  alone  as  it  is.  In  which  case  will  he 
obtain  the  better  pasture  for  his  stock? 
In  case  the  proposition  were  yours; 
would  you  burn  it  over  or  let  it  alone? 

I  would  not  burn  off  the  refuse  growth 
on  the  old  pasture.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  learned  the  first  principles  of  pasture 
maintenance.  We  do  pretty  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  we  ought  not  to  do.  We  graze 
down  the  growth  so  that  very  often  noth¬ 
ing  remains,  and  then  expect  a  plant  to 
be  able  to  maintain  lift'  and  produce  a 
considerable  amount  of  herbage.  Any 
plant  that  can  withstand  close  grazing 
or  burning,  there  isn’t  very  much  differ¬ 
ence,  the  lire  does  it  a  little  quicker  that 
is  all,  cannot  produce  much  feed.  The 
sun  will  do  the  same  thing  if  it  has  a 
chance,  that  is.  destroy  organic  matter 
and  lay  bare  the  soil  and  the  crown  and 
roots  of  plants.  If  this  particular  piece 
of  land  is  weedy  and  cannot  produce 
profitable  pasturing  for  the  cattle  I 
should  put  in  plows  and  plow  it,  culti¬ 
vate  it.  fertilize  it  well  with  some  chem¬ 
icals  and  seed  it  to  oats,  but  don’t  burn 
it.  II.  E.  COOK. 

N.  Y.  School  of  Agriculture. 

I  hardly  believe  that  I  would  burn  this 
over.  Somehow  I  am  always  reluctant 
about  burning  anything  up.  It  almost  al¬ 
ways  means  a  loss  of  something,  when  it 
goes  up  in  smoke.  If  this  man  only  hires 
the  place  for  one  year,  I  suppose  that  he 


is  not  particularly  interested  as  to 
whether  the  land  is  hurt  or  not,  if.  he 
can  get  the  best  results  for  the  coming 
season.  But  I  hardly  think  that  he 
would  be  benefited.  It  is  possible  that  in 
burning  it  the  small  amount  of  potash 
liberated  would  start  the  grass  a  little; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
trash  were  left  on  the  ground,  that  later 
in  the  season,  when  the  ground  gets  dry, 
that  the  stuff  would  conserve  moisture 
enough  to  more  than  make  up  for  what 
the  potash  might  help.  I  am  of  course 
taking  it  for  granted  that  this  is  dry 
ground.  If  it  were  swampy  land,  and  was 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  trash.  T 
would  burn  it,  for  there  would  be  plenty 
of  nitrogen  to  fall  back  on. 

New  York.  j.  grant  morse. 

I  never  had  such  a  case,  but  would 
burn  it  off  because  it  would  put  the  trash 
into  fertilizer  at  once.  It  would  not  rot 
in  time  to  be  of  use  this  year  and  would 
be  in  the  way  of  the  new  growth  and  I 
do  not  think  the  fire  would  hurt  the  grass 
roots.  I  should  also  leave  a  portion  of 
the  field  and  watch  results. 

New  York.  a.  l.  mines. 

I  think  that  I  should  let  it  alone.  The 
greatest  need  of  our  land  is  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  hard  to  get.  unless  we  are 
occasionally  willing  to  let  a  crop  go  back 
on  the  ground.  Besides,  it  is  a  benefit  to 
the  land  merely  as  a  cover,  retaining  the 
moisture,  promoting  tin'  formation  of  bac¬ 
teria,  all  of  which  the  scientific  farmer 
can  explain  far  better  than  I.  And  he 
will  find  that  his  cattle  will  eat  a  great 
deal  of  that  dry  grass,  its  food  value  may 
be  low,  but  the  stock  eating  it  along  with 
the  green  grass  just  because  their  appe¬ 
tite  calls  for  it  will  receive  a  greater  ben¬ 


efit  from  it  than  its.  food  value  would  in¬ 
dicate,  just  as -nr  ther  Winter  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  succulent  food  is  greater 
than  its  food  value.  Still  if  he  is  rent¬ 
ing, .  and  cares  only  for  what  he  can  get 
off  it  the  first  and  one  year,  and  the  dry 
grass,  etc.,  is  thick  enough  to  smother 
the  new  growth,  which  I  doubt,  it  might, 
should  we  have  a  wet  Summer,  be  bel¬ 
ter  to  burn  it.  He  would  get  an  earlier 
start  of  grass  in  the  Spring,  but  it  would 
also  dry  up  and  leave  him  without  feed 
sooner  in  the  late  Summer  should  we  have 
a  dry  season.  m.  n.  w. 


Burning  Rubbish. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  interested  in  a  rub¬ 
bish  roast,  described  by  T.  E.  Greiner.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  vast  amount  of 
waste  materials  accumulated  and  to  be 
disposed  of  during  the  Spring  cleaning. 
There  are  brush,  old  rails,  chips,  sawdust, 
leaves,  straw,  bones,  boots  and  shoes,  old 
rags  and  paper,  old  mortar  and  many  un¬ 
sightly  things  of  which  the  premises  must 
be  relieved.  A  foundation  is  established 
of  rails,  followed  with  brush  from  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  on  this  is  placed  yard  takings, 
house  sweepings,  chips,  wet  sawdust, 
corncobs,  wet  leaves,  grass  and  weeds, 
with  a  quantity' of  limestone.  Over  this 
is  put  wet  straw,  sods,  or  anything  of  a 
similar  nature,  sweepings,  mixed  with  wet 
soil  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  mass. 
If  this  burns  well  the  lire  will  last  for 
several  days,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
heap  of  dlist-like  material  consisting  of 
ashes,  charcoal  and  loam  flavored  with 
creosote.  The  material  is  used  for  tup- 
dressing  for  the  garden,  and  has  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  value.  w.  j.  wii.i.sox. 


The  Maximum  Tire 

Yet  Price  Reductions  for  Two  Years  Total  45% 


Since  the  beginning  there  have  been  two 
policies  on  tires.  One  lias  been  to  skimp  tires 
to  make  the  price  attractive.  The  other  has  been 
to  secure  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

Goodyear  started  many  years  ago  to  build  the 
best  tire  possible.  We  went  to  extremes.  We 
created  a  department  of  experts — costing  $100,000 
yearly — just  to  find  ways  to  build  tires  better. 

We  created  the  Fortified  Tire. 

That  means  a  tire  protected  against  trouble  i:i 
five  exclusive  ways. 

These  features  were  costly.  For  a  long  lime, 
these  Fortified  Tires  cost  users  one-fifth  more 
than  other  standard  tires. 

Jumped  to  the  Top 

Yet  Goodyear  tires,  despite  the  price,  became 
the  largest-selling  tires  in  world.  They  have  re¬ 
mained  so  ever  since. 

Their  success  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  Last  year  we  sold 
about  one  Goodyear  tire 
for  every  car  in  use.  Yet 
we  have  a  hundred  rivals. 


Then  came  price  re¬ 
ductions. 

Multiplied  output 
brought  down  our  cost. 
Rubber  and  fabric  also 


came  down.  Within  two  years  we  made  price 
reductions  totaling  45  per  cent.  Our  last  one 
was  on  February  1st. 

Tires  Never  Skimped 

Yet  never  in  one  item  have  we  skimped  these 
tires.  Every  year  something  has  been  added.  And 
we  still  are  spending  $100,000  yearly  to  find  ways 
to  better  them. 

They  still  excel  in  these  ways; 

In  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature.  In  our  '  On-Air” 
cure,  which  saves  countless  blowouts.  That  alone 
costs  us  $1500  daily. 

We  form  in  each  tire  hundreds  of  large  rubber 
rivets  to  combat  loose  treads.  In  each  tire  base 
we  vulcanize  126  braided  piano  wires  to  make 
the  tires  secure. 

Our  anti-skid  tread  — the  All-Weather — is  made 
double-thick  and  tough.  1  hat  combats  wear  and 

puncture.  The  grips  are 
sharp  and  resistless. 


YEAR 

AKRON, OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

(Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts — by  our  “On-Air”  cure. 

Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  ^  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

I  Punctures  and  Skidding- — by  our  double- 
'  thick  All-Weather  tread. 


You  need  these  protec¬ 
tions,  and  you  ought  to  get 
them,  i  hey  mean  less  trouble, 
more  mileage,  less  expense. 
Men  all  around  you  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  these  savings.  Ask  them 
what  they  mean. 

This  quality  tire  at  today’s 
quantity  price  is  the  greatest 
value  in  Tiredom.  Any  dealer 
will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  ,lTire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “WGng”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — C.  C.  Simmons  and  J. 
.T.  Bridges,  representing  Panama  Canal 
employes,  protested  at  the  White  House 
March  19.  against  a  recent  executive  or¬ 
der  requiring  the  employes  to  pay  for 
their  rent,  light  and  coal,  previously  fur¬ 
nished  free.  Secretary  Tumulty  acted  for 
the  President.  The  committee  said  the 
order  would  decrease  the  pay  of  employes 
in  the  Canal  Zone  by  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  in  violation  of  an  agreement  that 
the  wage  scales  would  not  be  changed 
until  tlie  canal  was  completed.  Protest 
was  also  made  against  a  permanent  wage 
scale,  which  the  committee  said  General 
Goetlials  was  now  putting  into  effect. 

Pleading  guilty  to  an  indictment  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  government  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  obtain  fraudulent  passports, 
Richard  P.  Stegler  was  sentenced  March 
20  to  00  days’  imprisonment  in  the  Blnck- 
weli’s  Island  penitentiary,  New  York, 
while  his  alleged  fellow  conspirators.  Gus¬ 
tave  Cook  and  Richard  Madden,  have 
each  been  sentenced  *o  fhe  same  institu¬ 
tion  for  10  months.  Tn  pleading  for  len¬ 
iency  for  his  client.  Stegler’s  lawyer  said 
that  the  responsibility  for  Stegler’s  ac¬ 
tion  rests  upon  a  representative  of  the 
German  government  who  is  immune  from 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Piute  uprising  in  Utah  was  ended 
March  20,  when  Brigadier  General  Hugh 
T,.  Scott  returned  to  Bluff  with  Chief  Old 
Polk,  his  son.  Hatch  (Tse-Ne-Gat) .  Chief 
Posey  and  Posey’s  eldest  boy.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  ringleaders  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  and  a 
small  personal  escort  accomplished  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indian  rebel¬ 
lion  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  six 
men  and  the  wounding  of  many  others  in 
the  early  lighting  between  a  posse  and  the 
redskins. 

Silverware  Rogers,  one  of  America’s 
most  famous  swindlers,  was  caught  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis„  March  22,  by  Federal 
officials  on  a  reindictment  obtained  in 
New  YTork  on  March  12,  after  a  search 
of  three  years.  In  that  time  he  has  se¬ 
cured  through  his  operations,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  charges,  between  $50,000  and  $100.- 
000.  He  had  offices  in  New  York  at  1218 
Broadway  and  also  in  Boston,  Providence. 
Worcester.  Jersey  City.  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  Rogers  was  accused  of  selling 
territorial  rights  for  the  sale  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  gas  lighter  in  which  the  police  say 
he  has  no  interest. 

Fifty  miners  were  killed  and  as  many 
more  injured  March  22  by  a  snow  slide 
which  swept  away  several  bunk  houses  at 
the  Britannia  mine  at  Howe  Sound,  B.  C. 
The  mine  level  is  on  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  and  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  shore  of  the  sound. 

The  Vermont  Legislature  passed  an  act 
March  22,  providing  for  eugenic  mar¬ 
riages.  A  fine  of  $500  is  fixed  for  any 
person  who  weds  without  fulfilling,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law.  which  is  aimed  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  those  pronounced 
physically  or  mentally  unfit. 

The  State  Department  was  advised 
March  22  that  the  French  Government  is 
willing  to  purchase  the  cargo  of  cotton  on 
board  the  former  German  steamship  Da¬ 
cia.  now  before  a  French  prize  court,  if 
proof  is  produced  that  the  cotton  is  owned 
exclusively  by  American  citizens.  It  is 
understood  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  proving  the  American  ownership  of  the 
cotton.  Purchase  of  the  cotton  by  the 
French  Government  will  relieve  tlu*  cot¬ 
ton  shippers  of  any  danger  of  loss. 

Women  watchers  at  the  polls  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  drove  away  many  repeaters, 
according  to  testimony  given  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  fraud  case  in  Federal  court  March 
22.  Several  negroes  testified  that  the 
Democratic  vote  in  the  Sixth  ward  would 
have  been  much  larger  in  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  if  the  women  watchers  had  not  been 
present.  They  told  of  their  efforts  and 
successes  at  repeating. 

The  Poster  Advertising  Company  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  placed 
a  ban  on  the  advertisement  of  whiskey 
and  other  spirituous  liquors.  Beer  and 
wines  are  not  included.  The  association 
has  members  in  4,000  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  No  new  contracts 
will  be  entered  into  with  the  whiskey  con¬ 
cerns  after  May  31,  and  no  whiskey  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  be  posted  after  this  year. 

The  Treasury  Department  urged  upon 
the  Department  of  Justice  March  23  to 
take  possession  of  the  Hamburg-American 
liner  Odenwahl,  which  attempted  to  leave 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  without  clearance 
papers  and  under  circumstances  indicat¬ 
ing  that  an  effort  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  was  contemplated. 
In  addition  two  Government  ships  have 
been  ordered  to  go  to  San  Juan  for  patrol 
duty. 

Many  women  appeared  before  Gov. 
Whitman  at  Albany  March  24,  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  bills  now  pending  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  which  they  declare 
weaken  the  laws  protecting  women  and 
girls  in  factories,  stores  and  canning  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  Bewley-Tliompson 
bills  permitting  women  and  children  to 
work  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays  in 
canning  factories  were  on  the  calendar 
for  final  passage  in  the  Assembly  March 
24,  but  were  amended  so  that  their  week¬ 
ly  hours  of  employment,  shall  be  limited 
to  seventy-two,  and  women  will  not  be 
allowed  to  work  after  midnight,  instead  of 
10  P.  M.,  as  the  law  now  stands. 

The  Mallory  Line  steamship  Denver, 
which  was  reported  as  sinking  about 
1,300  'miles  east  of  Sandy  Hoolt,  was 


abandoned  at  sea  March  24,  after  all 
hands  had  been  taken  off  by  the  White 
Star  liner  Megantic  and  the  freighter 
Manhattan  of  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line.  Seven  or  eight  steamships  heard  the 
Denver’s  call  for  help,  the  American  liner 
St.  Louis  being  the  first  to  get  it,  and 
change  her  course.  The  Manhattan,  how¬ 
ever,  got  to  the  Denver  first  and  took  off 
43  persons,  and  later  the  Megantic  came 
by  and  rescued  13,  including  Captain 
Avery  and  his  wife. 

The  New  York  Senate  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  a  hearing  at  Albany  March 
24  on  the  Spring-Sullivan  bill  taxing  the 
property  of  religious  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  for  years  has  been  ex¬ 
empt.  Over  a  score  of  representatives  of 
religious  and  charitable  organizations  ap¬ 
peared  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  op¬ 
position  to  this  bill  is  so  strong  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  that  it  cannot  pass  the 
Legislature,  according  to  leading  Repub¬ 
lican  legislators. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  rural 
credit  system  under  the  control  of  each 
State  separately,  outlined  by  W.  P.  G. 
Harding,  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  formerly  a  prominent  South¬ 
ern  banker,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Southern  Conference  for  education  and  in¬ 
dustry  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  this 
month.  Mr.  Harding  suggests  that  each 
State  charter  and  supervise  its  own  land 
mortgage  bank,  require  its  official  tax 
collectors  to  make  collections  and  to  in¬ 
duce  local  banks  to  act  as  agents  in  their 
localities,  with  a  payment  of  fees  only  to 
those  who  examine  the  titles  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  to  the  appraisers. 

In  a  decision  iiled  at  Topeka,  Ivan., 
INI  arch  20,  Federal  Judge  Pollock  holds 
that  the  Federal  game  law  generally 
known  as  the  migratory  bird  law,  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  He  contends  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  game  in 
any  State,  and  that  the  separate  States 
only  have  the  right  to  enact  laws  for  the 
regulation  or  protection  of  game.  The 
case  in  which  the  decision  is  written  orig¬ 
inated  in  Fort  Scott.  George  L.  McCul- 
lagh,  a  banker,  and  others  were  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  shooting  ducks  out  of  sea¬ 
son  and  in  violation  of  the  Federal  law. 
A  demurrer  was  entered  and  the  decision 
resulted. 

Bean  growers  and  jobbers  from  all  over 
the  State  met  at  Saginaw.  Mich.,  March 
23  and  formed  the  Michigan  State  Bean 
Growers’  Association. 


Status  of  Woman  Suffrage  in  New  York. 

A  resolution  proposing  a  woman  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitution  passed  the  1913  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  vote  was  40  to  1  in  its  favor 
in  the  Senate,  and  12S  to  5  in  the  As¬ 
sembly.  The  same  resolution  has  re¬ 
cently  passed  unanimously  both  Houses 
of  the  1915  Legislature.  The  voters  of 
New  York  State  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  November  2. 
1915.  Eleven  States  now  permit  women 
to  vote  on  an  equality  with  men ;  in  Illi¬ 
nois  they  may  vote  for  President,  muni¬ 
cipal  and  county  officers,  and  four  other 
States  will  decide  this  question  during 
1915.  Both  the  National  and  New  York 
State  Grange  have  endorsed  woman  suf¬ 
frage. 


Burn  the  Dry  Crab  Grass. 

I  have  about  1%  ton  of  crab  grass  that 
I  got  from  an  old  asparagus  patch,  so 
of  course  it  has  a  few  asparagus  tops  in 
it.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  burn  it  to  destroy  the  vermin?  I  have 
some  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  as¬ 
paragus  where  I  would  like  to  plow  it 
under  for  either  Lima  beans,  tomatoes, 
potatoes  or  corn.  n.  s.  M. 

Leesburg,  Va. 

We  should  burn  that  dry  crab  grass 
rather  than  plow  it  into  the  ground.  It 
may  seem  like  a  waste  to  burn  this  ma¬ 
terial,  but  it  will  give  you  trouble  for 
years  if  you  get  that  new  land  seeded 
with  it.  If  you  have  an  orchard  where 
the  mulch  plan  is  followed,  or  where  you 
can  cultivate  early  in  the  season,  and 
then  sow  a  cover  crop,  the  crab  grass  will 
not  give  so  much  trouble.  In  that  case 
we  should  pile  this  dry  grass  around  the 
trees  and  let  it  alone.  While  it  will 
spread  through  the  orchard,  it  will  not, 
as  we  have  stated,  under  those  conditions, 
give  so  much  trouble,  but  we  would  not 
plow  it  under  where  hoed  crops  are  to 
be  grown.  Far  better  burn  it. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

I  have  175  acres  of  land,  from  which 
the  timber  has  been  cut  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  I  find  it  is  growing  up  to  grass 
and  wild  raspberries.  I  was  wondering 
whether  any  of  the  readers  of  your  paper 
have  had  any  experience  with  turning 
pigs  into  a  plot  of  land  of  this  kind?  My 
idea  was  to  put  in  five  or  six  sows  with  a 
stock  hog,  and  see  what  they  would  do. 
As  this  plot  is  somewhat  remote  from  the 
place  at  which  I  am  living,  I  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  doubtful  if  the  pigs  could  take  care 
of  themselves  without  feeding.  I  have 
arranged  to  put  some  goats  and  sheep  and 
young  stock  on  this  property  and  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
pigs  also.  '  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  rather  a  new  propo¬ 
sition.  Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  it? 
If  so  we  would  like  their  experience. 
Theory  or  “probabilities”  will  not  be  of 
much  value. 


The  Agency  of 

A  striking  comparison  between  a 
homogeneous  country  and  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  group  of  countries  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  placing  over  the  map  of 
the  United  States  the  map  of 
Europe.  These  represent  the  same 
area — about  3,000,000  square  miles 
— if  a  few  of  the  remote  provinces 
of  Russia  are  omitted. 

Europe  has  the  advantage  in  pop¬ 
ulation,  with  more  than  four  times  as 
many  people  as  the  United  States; 
in  the  number  of  large  cities,  with 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  cities 
of  over  1 00,000  population. 

Y et  the  United  States,  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  country,  has  out¬ 
stripped  Europe  in  the  diffusion  of 
civilization,  because  of  its  wonder¬ 
fully  greater  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  all  parts  of  its  area.  The 
United  States  not  only  excels  in  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  but  it  has  nearly 
three  times  as  many  telephones  as 
Europe,  or  about  eleven  times  as 
many  in  relation  to  population. 


a  United  People 

By  the  completion  of  the  Trans¬ 
continental  Line  we  now  talk  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other, 
while  in  Europe  the  longest  con¬ 
versation  is  no  farther  than  from 
New  York  to  Atlanta,  and  even 
that  depends  on  the  imperfect  co¬ 
operation  of  unrelated  systems. 

Europe,  with  twenty-five  countries 
and  many  different  languages, 
serves  as  an  illuminating  contrast 
to  the  United  States,  with  one 
language  and  a  homogeneous 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
population  has  been  derived  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the 
steadily  extending  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  have  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  this  amalgamating 
of  different  races.  The  latest 
achievement — the  linking  of  coast 
to  coast — has  given  greater  force 
to  the  national  motto,  “E  Pluribus 
Unum.” 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Get  a  Stylish 

“GLEN  ROCK” 

til  IT  (MADE  TO  YOUR 
«UII  MEASURE) 

We  Save  You  $8. 

You  want  to  be  well  dres¬ 
sed.  You  want  to  save 
money.  You  can  do  both 
by  ordering  your  suit  (or 
light  weight  overcoat)  by 
the  “Glen  Rock”  plan. 
Send  us  your  name.  We’ll 
send  you  our  1915  STYLE 
BOOK  showing  20  full 
length  illustrations  of  lat¬ 
est  styles  and  40  popular 
cloth  patterns.  You  pick 
out  the  style  and  cloth 
that  suit  you.  Kill  out  the 
order  blank.  A  few  days  later  we  send  you  the  suit 
perfectly  made  to  your  measure — perfectly  tailored 
m  every  respect. 

Ever}-  “Glen  Rock”  suit  must  lit  to  your  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  we  give  you  back  your  money  quick. 

A  safe  and  easy  plan  to  get  a  new  suit  and  still 
save  $8.  Thousands  of  l-egular 
customers  prove  the  merit  and 
saving  power  of  our  plau. 

Legal  guarautoe  protects  you 
absolutely. 

$10.— Spring  Suit— $22. 

1915  Spring  Style  Book  FREE ! 

You  surely  ought  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  authoritative  Style  Book. 

Send  us  a  x>ostal  to  day. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


A  FTER  sixteen  years  of  experience 
with  the  weather-resisting  quali¬ 
ties  of 

NEponstT? 

Paroid  Roofing 

we’re  convinced,  more  than  ever,  that 
it  is  the  most  economical  roofing  you  can 
buy. 

Ask  us  to  prove  this  to  you  before 
you  buy  any  more  roofing. 

“Repairing  and  Building ”  sent  free 

BIRD  &  SON  (Est.  1795) 

10  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mui. 
New  York  Chicago  Washington  San  Francisco 


The  New 
“ARROW’ 


Read!  Electrically 
Lighted ! 

Risy  motorcycle  saddle— 
ew  coaster  brake  —  mo¬ 
tor  c  y  c  I  e  mud  guards, 
stand  and  parcel  rack  — 
motor  cycle  pedals  —  long 

*  '  grip  motorcycle 


—beautiful  finish.  Write. 


New  Motorcycle  Type 


log.  Read  the  wonderful 
Nothing  like  this  bicycle 


Write  tor  our  new  1915  catal 

1915  improvements  above.  I _ 

ever  offered  before.  Other  features,  too.  Send  for 
catalog.  The  New  Arrow— the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
value  ever  built.  Ail  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 
Dau  sr  Vah  Dial  a  A  small  amount  down  brings 
•  uj  da  I  (III  lllllC  you  the  1916  Arrow — enjoy 
riding  it  right  away— pay  jnst  a  little  each  month 
%ekiU  jjou  rule.  Write  for  rock-bottom  direct  offer. 
U/RITF  Tnnav  Q«t  our  dow  froe  cstslosr  of  this  won- 

■flUIC  IUUHV  Jerfu|  win  Arrow  end  our  rock  bottom 
No  oblisetioos.  X>oa't  delay  Write  NOW. 


offer. 

Arrow  Cycle  Co.,  Dept 


4344Catfonna  &  19th  St,  Chicago.  11L 


Sixty  days  free  trial.  Other  sizes 
(hand  or  power)  as  low  priced  in 
proportion.  Write  now  for  special  proposition 
Simplex  25,”  describing  fully  this  great  offer. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Established  1897.  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

163  LOUIS  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERIHARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A 
Klein,  Dean,  Dept  E, 39th  St.  SWaodland  Ave. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


Fertile  Farms  nearPhlla. ;  fruit,  poultry,  truck,  dairy. 
Best  markets.  Catalog.  W.  Stevens,  Perkasie,  Pa- 


NEW  JERSEY  poultrY  farfJisT  We 

handle  the  best.  A.  Warren  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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Wonders  of  Bird  Life. 

THE  U..  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
lias  published  a  most  interesting  bul¬ 
letin.  No.  185,  on  Bird  Migration.  This 
tells  of  the  curious  passages  back  and  forth 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
which  many  of  our  common  birds  make. 
Some  of  these  voyages  have  never  been 
well  understood :  in  fact  even  todav  no 
, i>«*  seems  to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
common  chimney  swift  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  These  birds  lodge  by  night  in  tall 
chimneys.  As  Fall  goes  out  great  flocks 
of  them  drift  to  the  South.  On  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  they 
grow  to  a  vast  army.  Then  till  of  a  sud¬ 
den  they  seem  to  disappear,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  what  they  do  with  them¬ 
selves  during  the  next  five  months,  but 
promptly  in  the  last  week  of  March  back 
they  come  to  the  north  coast  to  spread 
over  the  country  once  more.  They  have 
not  revealed  the  secret  of  their  habita¬ 
tion  during  this  vacation.  Some  of  the 
feats  of  flight  performed  by  our  common 
birds  are  astonishing.  Comparison  with 
the  best  flying  machines  shows  up  well 
in  favor  of  the  bird.  The  golden  plover 
seems  to  be  the  champion.  This  bird  can 
fly  2400  miles  without  making  a  stop, 
ind  the  trp  is  made  in  not  quite  48 
hours.  This  bird,  during  this  long  flight, 
uses  only  about  two  ounces  of  fuel  in  the 
shape  of  her  body  fat.  It  is  stated  that 
i  1000-pound  aeroplane  in  a  20-mile 
(light  needs  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Tf  it 
could  Ay  ns  economically  as  this  plover, 
only  one  pint  would  be  needed. 

The  little  humming-bird  can  fly  500 
miles  in  a  single  night  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  said  that  a  vulture  or 
crane,  after  a  few  wing  beats,  can  set 
its  wings  and  mount  in  wide  circles  to  a 
great  height,  and  even  the  most  powerful 
telescope  directed  upon  it  can  detect  no 
xertion  whatever  to  induce  this  motion. 
How  do  they  do  it?  When  man  learns  a 
part  of  this  secret,  and  can  apply  it  to 
the  aeroplane,  we  shall  think  that  the 
present  wonderful  performance  of  these 
(lying  machines  was  after  all  but  child's 
play.  In  fact  some  of  the  statements 
worked  out  from  actual  experiments  and 
observation  which  are  given  in  this  Bul¬ 
letin,  seem  as  remarkable  as  a  fairy  tale. 
We  are  apparently  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  real  facts  about  the  habits  of 
these  birds,  and  who  doubts  that  such 
study  will  eventually  be  reduced  to  prac¬ 
tical  service  for  humanity? 


he  estimates  that  these  sparrows  in  Iowa 
consume  S75  tons  of  weed  seeds  in  one 
season.  He  has  it  all  figured  out  with 
the  number  of  seeds,  but  that  is  a  littie 
fine,  or  a  little  largo  for  ordinary  com¬ 
prehension.  At  any  rate,  these  Ameri¬ 
can  sparrows  are  weed  eaters.  They  are 
the  friends  of  the  farmer,  and  ought  not 
to  be  shot  and  killed  as  is  recommended 
for  the  English  nuisance. 


I 


( » 


Improving  Cement  Floe  r;  Sparrows. 

On  page  217  I  see  K.’s  answer  to 
A.  C.  in  reference  to  cement  floor.  If 
I  were  O.  A.  C.  I  would  mix  some  clear 
cement  in  water  very  thin  and  pour  it  on 
cement  floor  and  let  it  set.  I  think  it 
will  help  it  and  help  the  asphalt  to  hold 
it  better  than  asphalt  alone. 

Sparrows  in  barn,  page  217.  If  R.  H. 
will  kill  a  few  of  the  sparrows  and  let 
them  lie  on  the  plates  and  in  the  braces 
and  girths  of  barn  I  think  he  will  find 
that  the  sparrows  will  leave  him.  They 
bothered  me  by  roosting  on  a  veranda  in 
the  country  and  I  killed  only  one  and  left 
it  on  top  of  ti  post  under  veranda  and 
they  all  left. 

New  York.  j.  c. 


Damage  to  Crops  by  Wild  Game. 

Our  experience  in  North  Kingston, 
Washington  County,  It.  I.,  is  as  follows: 
Some  10  years  ago  we  planted  an  apple 
re-hard  of  100  trees,  and  the  deer  ate  the 
hark  and  tops  of  every  tree,  so  that  all 
'lied  but  three.  We  planted  rye  on  fal¬ 
low  land  over  Winter;  the  deer  ate  the 
rye.  They  ate  so  many  vegetables  we 
had  to  rig  up  a  tent  and  keep  a  man  in 
it  all  night  with  a  gun  in  the  vegetable 
arden.  The  buck  in  Fall  is  dangerous. 

1  He  of  them  attacked  a  man  on  our  place, 
(ore  his  clothing,  knocked  him  down  and 
e  had  a  close  call  until  he  was  able  to 
;.et  into  a  tree.  The  Rhode  Island  law  is 
cry  strict  about  killing  deer.  w.  B.  w. 


Native  Sparrows. 

''pIIE  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
1  out  that  there  are  40  species  of  spar¬ 
rows  in  North  America,  which  are 
helpful  rather  than  harmful.  While  the 
English  sparrow  is  noisy  and  quarrel- 
cine,  the  American  sparrows  seem  to 
"‘have  themselves,  and  are  not  as  well 
known  as  their  livelier  English  cousins. 
The  snowbird  is  a  sparrow  quite  common 
in  Winter,  and  as  a  rule  the  American 
varieties  resemble  the  English  sparrow 
in  general.  These  American  sparrows 
ire  mostly  seed  eaters.  The  chipping 
qiarrow  eats  many  insects,  all  the  way 
(mm  the  small  weevil  tip  to  good-sized 
grasshoppers.  These  sparrows  have  also 
!”'cn  known  to  eat  potato  beetles.  The 
-‘•’at  bulk  of  their  food  is  made  up  of 
rass  and  weed  seeds.  A  few  oats  have 
'■n  found  in  their  stomachs,  hut  as  a 
vale  they  do  not  seem  to  be  grain  eaters. 

' 11  inter,  even  when  the  thermometer 
-  tar  hehov  zero,  these  American  spar- 
:"'vs  keep  butter  fat  largely  on  weed 
'  cils.  Some  patient  man,  who  had 
plenty  of  time,  figures  out  that  the  aver¬ 
age  sparrow  during  the  Winter  will  eat 
one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  weed  seeds 
!";r  day.  With  10  birds  to  the  square 
ciile,  and  200  days  for  the  Winter  range, 


The  children 
very  interesting 


Exterminating  Woodchucks. 

HAVE  been  much  interested  in 
Wood’s  article  on  woodchucks  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  them,  on  page  0 
I  once  owned  a  dry  sandy  farm,  and  of 
all  the  pests  no  other  could  compare  with 
that  of  woodchucks.  Every  knoll  was 
honeycombed  with  their  burrows.  In 
clover  fields  large  areas  would  be  eaten 
as  close  as  though  pastured  by  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  in  cutting  the  grass  on  these 
plots  the  horses  would  often  break 
through  and  fall  into  their  burrows  un¬ 
til  they  would  become  so  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  drive  them  anywhere  near  the 
mound  of  dirt  showing.  Shooting,  trap¬ 
ping  and  poisoning  seemed  to  make  but 
little  effect  in  getting  rid  of  them.  For 
every  one  killed  it  seemed  two  would  take 
its  place.  One  Spring  we  happened  to 
capture  a  little  one  so  young  as  to  make 
no  effort  to  get  away 
tamed  him  and  he  was  a 
pet,  as  playful  as  a  kitten  and  as  wise 
as  an  owl.  he  would  eat  almost  every¬ 
thing,  hut  loved  sugar  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  By  Fall  he  was  full  grown 
and  so  fat  as  to  be  almost  round.  One 
day  he  was  gone,  no  one  could  tell  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  the  children 
grew  disconsolate.  Somebody  had  killed 
Ghuekie.  But  along  late  in  February  he 
showed  up  one  bright  sunny  day,  and  so 
poor  that  he  could  not  crawl  up  the 
steps  into  the  house.  The  children  were 
more  than  pleased  and  took  him  in  and  fed 
him  all  he  would  eat,  and  it  seemed  strange 
how  much  such  a  small  animal  could  get 
away  with.  The  next  morning  he  was 
again  missing  and  failed  to  show  himself 
again  for  a  full  month. 

Studying  the  habits  taught  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  woodchucks,  a  simple  easy  and 
inexpensive  way — no  shooting,  no  dyna¬ 
miting,  no  digging.  I  just  had  a  lot  of 
molasses  cookies  made  the  size  of  a 
half  dollar  and  baked  quite  hard.  I  took 
two  of  these  and  lightly 
slice  of  each  with  molasses 
it  with  arsenate  and  put 
surfaces  together.  With  a 
went  over  the  fields  and  dropped  one  into 
each  hole,  being  careful  to  put  it  down 
beyond  the  reach -of  dogs  or  fowls.  The 
woodchucks  being  so  fond  of  sweets 
would  find,  these  and  no  woodchuck  after 
eating  one  would  ever  come  out  of  his 
hole,  but  by  dying  and  decaying  in  the 
hole  it  would  render  it  uninhabitable  for 
others  for  some  time.  By  visiting  each 
locality  about  once  every  two  weeks  I 
soon  rid  t lie  farm  of  the  pests.  Twenty- 
five  cents  worth  of  white  arsenic  will 
keep  100  acres  free  from  woodchucks  for 
a  year.  ,t.  s.  woodward. 

Destroying  Woodchucks. — The  easi¬ 
est  way  to  get  rid  of  woodchucks  is  to 
take  about  a  teacupful  of  salt  and  mix 
a  tablespoonful  of  Paris  green  or  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  with  it  and  drop  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  around  the  mouth  of  the  woodchuck’s 
hole.  Woodchucks  like  salt  and  after  a 
dose  of  the  above  mixture  they  won't  he 


smeared  one 
and  sprinkled 
the  poisoned 
lot  of  this  I 


in  shape  to  trouble  any 
Cassadaga,  N.  Y.  *' 


one. 


B.  It.  F, 


sing 
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Music  in  the  Home. 

WIIAT  do  the  boys  and  girls 
about  the  home?  The  song 
High  Cost  of  Loving,”  is  finding 
way  to  the  country,  and  probably  is 
there  already.  This  is  one  of  the  songs 
Rose  Morgan  pronounces  “vile  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  Happily  such  songs  are  not 
songs  that  live.  The  books  a  boy  or 
girl  reads  influence  no  more  so  than  a 
song  they  sing. 

“Can  you  join  us  in  singing  Annie 
Laurie?” 

“No,  all  the  hoys  and  girls  don’t  know 
this  song.”  which  has  been  called  the 
greatest  of  all  love  songs,  because  of  its 
purity  and  fidelity.  Let  the  boys  and 
girls  sing,  encourage  them  to  sing,  sing 
the  good  old  gongs  that  “never  die.”  Sing 
them  at  pjfrties,  at  family  gatherings  and 
at  community  festivities.  Mrs.  Morgan 
says:  “We  are  all  going  to  sing  more. 
The  old  singing  school  is  coming  back.” 
It  is  coming  hack,  we  hope,  t"  take  the 
place  of  the  kissing  party,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  dance  with  its  rowdyism.  This 
plea  for  more  and  better  music,  for  the 
old-fashioned  home  and  love  songs  is  be¬ 
ing  answered  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
Kansas  will  crown  the  May  Queen  in  a 
thousand  communities.  Prof.  Hedge  of 
South  Dakota  is  making  the  plea  for  not 
only  more  music  in  the  country  church, 
home  and  school  hut  for  better  music. 
Even  in  the  hymnal  of  the  country 
church  Professor  Hedge  says  there  are 
objectionable  songs,  trashy,  so  far  as  till¬ 
ing  their  mission  is  concerned. 


Mother  (at  the  breakfast  table)  : 
“You  always  ought  to  use  your  napkin. 
Georgie.”  Georgia:  “I  am  usin’  it. 
mother;  I’ve  got  the  dog  tied  to  the  leg 
of  the  table  with  it.” — Christian  Register. 


\  How  Many  Hides 
y  :  Has  A  Cow? 


HO  “should  worry”? 
You,  if  you  expect  to 
buy  an  automobile,  or  if 
the  one  you  own  is  up¬ 
holstered  in  coated  ’’split 
leather”  that  is  rotting- 
and  splitting,  and  giving 
your  car  a  generally  dis¬ 
reputable  appearance. 

A  real  cow  only  grows 
one  hide, — too  thick  for 
upholstery, — suitable  only  for 
shoe  soles,  belting,  etc. 

To  produce  genuine  grain  leath- 
er  upholstery,  2A  to  •’-*  of  this  thickness  is  split  away, 
io  save  the  by-product,  sonic  manufacturers  split  it  into  two 
or  more  thin  sheets,  coat  and  emboss  it  to  make  it  look  like 
grain  leather. 

lienee  %  to  H  of  all  leather  upholsterv  is  coate-  splits. 

MOTOR  QUALITY 

For  Automobiles 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 

For  Furniture 

Is  Guaranteed  Superior  to  Coated  Splits 

It  is  coated  and  embossed  the  same  way,  but  with  much  more  co; 
m.q,  and  the  backing  is  a  fabric  twice  as  strong  as  the  average  split 
America  s  largest  autoinobilc  niantifacturcrs  haw  used  it  on  hundre 
of  thousands  of  cars  with  entire  satisfaction  and  better  service  th 
they  formerly  got  from  splits. 

Jn  selecting  a  car,  choose  one  of  the  many  now  using  it. 

Small  Sample  Craftsman  Quality  Free 
or  a  Piece  18"x25n,  Postpaid,  50c. 

i*  J8  »nn.a!?,.by  Wamiuiaker.  Philadelphia :  M-Creery  &  Co..  Pittsburgh; 

J.  &  H.  thillfps  Pittsburgh;  John  Shiltito  Co..  Cincinnati;  Stix  Baer- Fuller  Co 
St.  Louis;  1  lie  Palms  ltoynl.  Washington,  I>.  C. ;  Bedell  A  Co.,  Washington,  id 
.  i\e'Y,lrt  A-  I0'-’,  M,i- :  1  •  Eh  ton  A  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Winni 

peg.  1)11  PenM'ahnknid  to.,  Dll  West  St..  New  York:  Davison  Paxon  Stokes  Co.. 
Atlanta  (.a.,  I).  N.  &  h.  Walter  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  l.os  Angeles  Seattle 
and  lortland;  Henry  15.  Day  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and  upholstery  dealers  generally. 
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PONT  FABRIKOID  CO.,  Wilmington, 

Canadian  Branch:  Toronto,  Ontario 


Del. 
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rt  ARRISES? 


Costs  half — does  better  work.  Automatic — i.w  , 
Clrcu-  ___  levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  sep- ; 

lars  J|  .Trator  slowly,  increases  speed  gradually,  off¬ 
sets  jerk  of  engine.  Prolongs  life  of 
separator.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  season. 
Warranted  for  life.  If  not  at  dealer's, 
send  $5.90  for  complete  pulley. 

AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

405  Caro  11  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


“Waterproof  and  Watertight’’ 

Waterproofing  for  silos,  cellars,  and  all  kinds 
of  foundation  work.  Cellars  and  storehouses 
made  dry.  Inexpensive  and  simple.  Let  us 
help  you  with  your  problems. 

WAVERLY  PRODUCTS  CO., 


Everyone  Wants  A  Car 

Every  farmer  wants  one — would  get  one  too,  if 

he  knew  just  what  to  buy - knew  how  little  some  cars 

cost  to  buy*  and  to  keep  up — less  than  horses  if  you  consider*  the 
market  value  of  feed. 

cA  car  pays  big  dividends  in  pleasure,  health  and  restfulness  for  all 
the  family.  It  keeps  you  in  touch  with  town  and  markets — it  goes 
and  comes  so  quickly*.  You’ve  worked  hard  — toiled  and  moiled  to 
accumulate — and  ycu  need  and  deserve  relaxation — something  that 
will  make  you  start  tomorrow ’s  work  with  a  new  zest. 

A  MOTOR  CAR  WILL  DO  i  T  and  the  Three  Regals  give  you  values  away** 
above  the  ordinary.  For  example,  the  Light  Four  is  a  real  five  passenger  car — 
Dart"~act9  the  part— has  electric  starter*  and  lighting — all  for*  SIX 
r  IFTY,  Here  s  the  whole  line. 

A  Light  “Four** . $  650 

A  Standard  “Four”  .  .  1085 
A  New  “Eight”  .....  1250 

tAll  are  amply  powered— very*  moderately*  priced  and  completely-  equipped. 
There  s  plenty  of  leg  room  both  front  and  rear— the  bodies  are  all  full  stream 
line — and  the  fenders  the  latest  crown  type.  They  are  beautlfol — sturdy*— 
reliable  cars  that  last  a  life  time. 

Regal  Motor  Car  Company 

844  Piquette  Av.nue 
DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Lima  Beans  in  California 


Starting  Lima  Beans  in  California 
IIE  , SEED-BED. — I  have  often  heard 
remarks  in  this  neighborhood  that  if 
Lima  beans  would  profit  you  10  cents  a 
hill  there  was  money  in  growing  them. 
Having  an  idea  that  I  could  grow  them  in 
cold  frames  I  started  with  a  few  sods. 
This  sod  was  taken  from  along  a  fence 
which  bad  been  moistened  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  I  started  to  cut  the  sods  8x12  inch¬ 
es  with  a  spade,  and  left  as  much  dirt 
on  them  as  .possible.  Putting  these  in 
the  cold  frames  with  the  grass  side  down 
I  left  them  there  for  about  two  days 
with  the  glass  over  them,  so  they  would 
warm  throughout  before  planting.  This 
was  done  between  April  15  and  April  20; 
then  before  planting  I  took  an  old  butch¬ 
er  knife  and  cut  each  sod  in  four-inch 
squares,  making  six  squares  of  each  large 
sod.  In  1913  I  bad  70  hills  for  my  first 
trial,  which  yielded  me  on  an  average  11 
cents  per  hill. 

Increased  Planting. — Not  being  dis¬ 
couraged  with  my  results  I  thought  I 
would  go  into  it  a  little  heavier  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  On  April  10,  1914,  I  start¬ 
ed  to  get  the  sods  ready  for  my  work,  this 
time  cutting  enough  sods  to  fill  two  cold 
frames.  Having  the  beds  filled  I  put  the 
glass  on  them  and  on  the  20tli  of  the 
month  I  began  cutting  the  sods  in  four- 
inch  squares.  This  done,  I  bega  to 
plant  the  seed,  which  by  the  way  was 
saved  from  pods  that  turned  yellow  be¬ 
tween  the  pickings  of  my  preceding 
year’s  crop.  I  only  saved  seed  from  pods 
which  contained  three  .or  four  beans. 
There  were  only  two  beans  placed  in  a 
four-inch  square  with  the  eyes  down,  the 
same  as  when  planting  in  the  field. 
When  the  beds  were  planted  there  was 
about  an  inch  of  good  garden  soil  placed 
over  the  sods.  Then  the  glass  was  put 
on  and  the  temperature  kept  between  70 
and  80  deg.  in  the  day,  also  giving  suffi¬ 
cient  ventilation. 

Care  Of  Beds. — About  4.30  P.  M.  I 
would  cover  the  beds  well  with  mats  to 
keep  the  temperature  as  high  as  possi¬ 
ble,  for  in  the  evenings  it  would  run 
down  considerably.  If  stormy  I  would 
put  shutters  over  the  mats  also.  In 
about  six  to  10  days  at  the  most  the 
beans  ought  to  begin  to  appear  through 
the  dirt.  Sometimes  the  soil  becomes  a 
little  dry,  and  to  remedy  this  take  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  a  sprinkling  can.  Do 
not  moisten  them  too  much,  for  if  you  do 
it  is  as  bad  as  not  enough.  I  always 
wet  the  beds  in  the  middle  of  a  nice 
warm  day  if  needed.  Soon  after  the 
beans  began  to  appear,  I  cover  them 
with  a  little  more  soil.  Soon  the  leaves 
begin  to  show,  and  after  this  the  beds 
are  kept  at/  as  even  a  temperature  as 
possible.  These  beans  were  kept  in  the 
beds  until  the  scare  of  late  frosts  was 
over.  On  May  22  I  thought  they  were 
large  enough  to  transplant  into  the  field. 
They  were  about  seven  inches  in  height 
and  had  a  good  growth  of  leaves.  The 
place  where  they  Were  to  be  transplanted 
had  been  plowed,  harrowed  twice,  and 
furrowed  with  a  furrowing  sleigh. 

Transplanting. — After  this  I  used  a 
one-horse  plow  to  make  the  furrows  deep 
enough  to  put  in  the  sods.  Then  the  poles 
were  set  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrows  around  each 
pole  I  put  a  handful  of  a  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  getting  the  sods  out  of  the 
frames  I  found  a  mason’s  trowel  the  best 
thing,  putting  it  under  the  sods  and  lift¬ 
ing  up  gently.  The  squares  came  out 
nicely  and  I  found  that  I  had  enough 
sods  by  placing  one  at  a  pole  to  make 
230  hills.  Of  course  some  of  the  sods 
had  but  one  good  bean,  so  I  used  two  of 
these  sods  at  a  pole.  The  sods  were 
placed  in  the  furrow  as  near  the  poles 
as  possible,  but  not  directly  on  top  of  the 
fertilizer,  this  being  worked  in  with  the 
hands.  After  the  sods  were  set  I  used  a 
good  compost  around  them  which  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  hog  manure.  This  done 
I  took  a  hoe  and  covered  the  manure 
thoroughly  with  soil  so  as  not  to  dry  out. 
The  hills  were  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
use  of  a  hoe  and  cultivator.  They  were 
cultivated  once  a  week  on  the  start,  and 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  cultivation  they 
were  hilled  up.  Cultivation  was  kept  up 
as  needed  even  after  picking  began. 

Gathering  The  Crop. — The  first  pick¬ 


ing  of  beans  was  on  July  20,  these  real¬ 
izing  40  cents  per  quart.  I  made  three 
pickings  in  July,  eight  in  August,  seven 
in  September  and  the  last  picking  was 
on  October  2.  Then  the  frost  came  and 
killed  the  vines.  The  heaviest  picking 
was  on  September  2,  which  was  the 
twelfth  time  over  them,  consisting  of  20 
quarts  of  shelled  Limas.  On  these  230 
hills  I  gathered  nearly  147  quarts  at  an 
average  of  18  cents  per  quart,  or  to  be 
exact  $29.33.  making  an  average  of  12% 
cents  per  hill.  This  is  not  counting  the 
beans  which  went  to  seed.  As  to  the 
marketing  of  these  beans,  they  were  all 
sold  to  private  customers  obtaining  the 
highest  market  prices.  This  year,  1915, 
T  intend  to  have  six  cold  frames  of  Limas 
to  be  grown  by  the  same  methods. 

E.  I.  MESEROLL. 

Use  of  “  Black  Oil.” 

OME  one  asked  about  painting  chick¬ 
en  houses  with  “black  oil”  for  roup. 
We  use  black  oil  by  the  barrel;  it  is  a 
very  cheap  oil,  used  among  other  things 
to  lubricate  certain  parts  of  engines,  and 
other  machinery.  It  is  black,  dirty-look- 
ing  and  very  greasy.  You  know  some  oils 
seem  more  greasy  than  others.  It  is 
made  from  petroleum,  in  fact  is  tlie  resi¬ 
due  after  some  of  the  lighter  oils  have 
been  taken  out.  Probably  it  is  the  cheapest 
oil  on  the  market,  exhept  the  “crude,” 
wholesale  worth  probably  four  cents  a 
gallon,  and  obtainable  from  any  mill  sup¬ 
ply  house. 

What  is  it  good  for?  As  a  poultry- 
house  paint,  to  keep  out  mites  and  lice, 
I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  better,  it 
being  greasy  and  staying  that  way.  You 
can  neither  paint  nor  whitewash  over  it. 
I  should  judge  it  was  a  good  disinfectant, 
doubtless  retaining  a  little  phenol,  but  for 
use  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  I  would 
put  no  faith  in  it,  though  it  is  harmless. 
I  have  cured  several  pet  dogs  of  the 
mange  by  rubbing  them  with  black  oil, 
then  shutting  them  up  where  they  could 
not  come  in  contact  with  civilization  for 
a  few  days.  It  has  a  very  soothing  ef¬ 
fect.  For  several  years  ago  I  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  fox  terrier  who  had  the  mange.  He 
scratched  and  scratched  one  night  until 
it  got  on  my  nerves,  so  I  took  the  bottle 
of  black  oil  and  gave  him  a  soaking  on 
the  mangy  places.  In  about  15  minutes 
the  scratching  stopped,  the  dog  evidently 
went  to  sleep,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
cured  of  scratching,  and  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  the  mange  was  gone  and  new  hair 
growing.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  mange 
dope,  but  now  use  black  oil,  as  it  has 
proved  a  positive  cure.  I  just  soak  it  in 
without  washing  the  place,  and  it  seems 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  scabs  and  held  on 
until  they  drop  off.  I  have  never  used 
it  internally,  except  on  chicken  houses, 
and  it  did  not  hurt  them.  I  doubt  if  it 
is  any  good  whatever  for  the  interior 
decoration  of  animals.  M.  a.  p. 

Alabama. 


Appraisement  of  Real  Estate  for  Taxation. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  appraisement  of  real  estate 
for  taxation  purposes,  declared  that  the 
assessed  valuation  was  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  true  cash  value  in  his  locali¬ 
ty.  Here  in  Southwestern  Ohio,  real  es¬ 
tate  is  in  many  cases  appraised  for  more 
than  its  full  cash  value.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  townships  and  munici¬ 
palities  where  there  is  a  bonded  indebt 'd- 
ness.  The  tax  rate  being  limited  by  law 
to  15  mills  on  the  dollar  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  the  valuation  in  order  to 
get  funds  enough  for  all  purposes. 

Preble  Co.,  Ohio.  m.  n.  a. 


Drilling  Canada  Peas. 

Iu  reference  to  the  article  “Failure  of 
Canada  Peas”  by  J.  L.,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  page  291,  would  suggest  that  in 
my  opinion  the  reason  bis  peas  would  not 
grow  to  maturity  may  have  been  that 
they  were  not  drilled  in.  I  had  the  same 
experience  with  peas  which  I  sowed  with 
oats,  but  did  not  drill  them  in.  These 
peas  came  up,  but  did  not  grow  to  be 
above  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  and 
soon  dried  up.  I  was  informed  that  the 
peas  should  have  been  drilled  in  to  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches,  and  after  do¬ 
ing  so  that  the  oats  should  have  been 
sown.  \v.  B.  D. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Plowing  the  peas  under 
would  answer. 


Grades  Roads.  Digs 


DITCHING'S 


Made  Easy  with 

this  common  sense 
farm  ditcher  and 
**  road  grader.  No 
wheels  or  levers.  Noth¬ 


ing  to  get  out  of  fix. 

Simple-Practical. 


fr  Ten 
days 

trial.  Money- 

back  guarantee.  ^ 

Price  only  one-fifth  of  big  machines.  Does  same 
work.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  "Write  for  free  book 
and  factory  prices.  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader 
Co.,  Incorporated,  Box  629  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Don’t  Guess -KNOW 


How  much  lime  is  in  your  soil?  How 
much  more  will  be  needed  to  grow 
ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  SOYS, PEAS, 

—all  other  crops? 

We  Analyze  Soils 

Our  Free  Booklet  Tell,  about  soil  and  its  crtB 

analysis;  giveslime  requirements  for  all  _  v  r 
crops.  Tells  how  to  grow  legumes.  Write  today. 
EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO  634  Rcnkert  Bldg  Canton,  Ohio 


4  Empire  5,// 75c 

that’s  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  last  20  to  25  years.  Average 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  996  Quincy,  III. 


Official  Denial 

NO  WAR  TAX  on  HOMESTEAD  LAND  in  CANADA 

The  report  that  a  war  tax  is  to  be  placed  on  Home¬ 
stead  lands  in  Western  Canada  having  been  given 
considerable  circulation  in  the  States,  this  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  all  enquirers  that  no  such  tax  has  been  placed, 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  place  a  war  tax  of  any 
nature  on  such  lands. 

(Signed  W.  D.  SCOTT, 

Ottawa,  Can.  Mar,  15,  1915  Supt.  of  Immigration 


TRY  IT  FOR  IO  DAYS--FREE 


CHANGE  TOUR  WALKING  PLOW  INTO  A  SULKY  PL0W_ 

Use  it  10  days.  Then  if  you^V 
don’t  think  the  best  invest-  ’ 
ment  you  can  make  is  a 

WINNER 
Plow  Truck 


return  it  at  our  expen  se 
We  wiU  return  your 
money  and  pay  all 
freight.  Saves  one  man. 
Plows  ANY  ground.  Easier 
on  ynur  horses.  All  weight 
y  on  wheels.  More  even  furrows.  Instantly  adjust- 
|  able.  Docs  3  days’  work  in  two.  Furnished  with  or  with- 
1  out  seat.  Special  Introductory  Offer  to  first  bu\er  in  any 
1  neighborhood.  Write  todav for  free  book. 

^  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  61-77  Owego  SI.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Rn  1 IU  M-THE  efficient 
U  VV  It  grain  drill 

pick  of  the  up-to-date  farmer  who  realizes  that  the 
)>e«t  drill  Is  Deeded  to  lunnre  maximum  reeulta.  It  em¬ 
bodies  more  valuable  Individual  feature*  than  auy  other 
grain  drill  made.  Thirty  years  of  improvement  in  devices 
along  tue  line  of  Honest  Construction  by  Drill  experts  has 
resulted  in  thlr  great  seeding  Machine. 

THE  GRAIN  DRILL  THAT  KNOWS  NO  EQUAL 
Our  machinee  are  made  iu  plaiu  or  combined  utiles,  Hoe  or 
Disc,  Sieel  or  Wood  Frame,  bteel  or  Wood  Wheel*.  Built 
to  lai*t  a  Lifetime. 

r n fTMT—  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Folders,  giving 
m  reasons,  with  proofs  why  the  C  JiOH’N  is 

the  Leader  of  the  grain  drill  field  of  today,  allowing  why 
CItOWX  machinee  are  the  efficient  machin**. 

Get  in  right  on  this  Grain  Drill  question  by  writing  us 
today. 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO  .  Dept  17.  PHELPS.  N.  Y. 


Cr.’s  Home-House~Barns-Hennery 

3  acres  land,  in  a  small  Railroad  Town.  Big  Prac¬ 
tice.  No  other  I>r.  within  4  miles.  A  money-umber. 
Old  age — must  sell.  Needs  good  Dr.  to  attend  this 
practice.  Price,  for  all,  $2,500.  Part  cash— Balance, 
time,  at  6  percent.  Good  will  of  business  goes. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


VERY  DESIRABLE GO-ACRKFARMin  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.  All  tillable  land. good  buildings,  runn¬ 
ing  water,  elect  He  lights,  stock  and  tool*;  Apply  to 

S.  A.  PHILLIPS,  Agent,  -  Amherst,  Mass. 


RIDDLE  PATENT  CULTIVATOR  GANGS 

Approved  by  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agr  .  A’rr 
Papers,  Agr.  Colleges.  Adopted  t>\ 
farmers  and  nurserymen  since  1905 
No  roots  cut.  Moisture  held  through 
severest  drouth  by  fine  dirt  mulch. 
Ground  kept  clean.  Better  crop, 
guaranteed.  Have  increased.from  20 
to  33/>  over  old  way.  Stop  cutting 
the  roots  the  old  way.  .Order  now. 
l  it  anv  cultivator.  Price  $8.50,  2  see 
$16.50.  One-horse  $6.50.  Check  ot 
Money  Order  W.  H.  RI0DU,  fork.  Mr, 


HEAT  YOUR  HOME  WITH  STEAM  HEAT  for  S65 

I  will  send  you  a  Douglas  steam  boiler  with  five  radiator*,  five 
radiator  valve*,  five  air  valves,  pipe  and  fillings  ior  $65:  larger 
plant*  at  equally  low  price*.  THOMAS  A.  DOUGLAS, 
160  Millburn  Avo.,  Mlllbum,  N.  J.  Established  1893. 
Write  or  eall  for  full  particulars. 


Re-Cover  Your  Umbrella  or  Parasol ~e°0svie!y 

tached  to  old  frames.  Wholesale  prices.  Send  for 
samples.  Edgar  B.  Murdock,  "Webster,  Mass. 


Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for  pre¬ 
serving  files  of  Th* 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


■ 


-  Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— -Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Everlasting 
Walks 
Steps  and 
Porches 


Concrete  keeps  you  out  of  mud  and  slush.  Concrete  walks,  steps  and  porch 
floors  are  even,  clean,  and  attractive.  They  are  easy  to  free  of  snow,  last  like 
stone,  save  paint  and  repairs.  Good  concrete  grows  stronger  with  age — is  the 
most  satisfactory  and  economical  form  of  construction.  But  your  material  must 
be  right.  Inferior  cement  or  sand  may  ruin  the  job.  Use  ALPHA,  the  Guaran¬ 
teed  Portland  Cement,  and  be  sure  of  everlasting  results. 

ALPHA  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  more  than  meet  the  U.  S.  Government 
standard.  Expert  chemists  inspect  it  during  every  hour  of  its  making.  Every 
ounce  is  sure  to  be  pure,  live  and  active — full  of  binding  power.  "Portland”  is 
merely  a  class  name  for  cement,  just  as  “oak”  is  for  a  certain  kind  of  timber; 
there  are  different  grades  and  many  brands  of  "Portland”  cement.  By  insisting  on 
ALPHA  Cement — by  refusing  "just  as  good”  substitutes  and  laying  your  walks, 
floors,  etc.,  carefully — you  are  sure  of  permanent  work. 


SALES  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Savannah 


The  ALPHA  Dealer  Has  a  Book  for  You 


Concrete  walks,  steps  and  floors  are  only  a  few  of  many  improvements  that  you 
can  make  by  following  simple  directions  given  in  “ALPHA  Cement — How  to 
Use  It.”  The  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  will  be  glad  to  give  you  this 
valuable  illustrated  book.  If  you  don’t  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us, 
mentioning  what  you  are  planning  to  make  or  build.  Address  Dept.  R, 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ss!  Easton,  Pa. 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Lye  as  Fertilizer. 

We  have  about  a  ton  of  potash  or  lye. 
such  as  is  used  for  making  soap.  It  was 
in  a  store  building  which  was  burned  a 
few  days  ago.  Most  of  it  melted  and 
came  out  of  the  c  ns  and  formed  in  a 
solid  mass  on  the  ground.  Would  it  be 
of  any  value  as  fertilizer?  If  so.  how 
can  I  make  it  available  for  plant  food? 
(’mild  it  be  mixed  with  barnyard  manure 
or  sawdust  and  spread  on  the  field? 

St.  Clair,  Mo.  s.  H.  r. 

You  want  to  be  sure  that  this  is  really 
a  potash  lye.  A  good  many  of  the  so- 
called  potash  lyes  on  the  market  do  not 
contain  a'ny  potash  at  all;  they  are  soda 
lyes,  and  the  soda  has  practically  no 
value  as  plant  food.  Make  sure  that 
this  contains  potash  before  you  spend 
any  time  trying  to  utilize  it.  If  it  is 
potash,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  handle 
it  is  to  dissolve  it  in  water,  preparing  as 
thick  a  solution  as  you  can  make,  then 
sprinkle  this  solution  over  sifted  coal 
ashes,  or  dry-rotted  sawdust.  Pour  the 
water  on  until  the  ashes  or  sawdust  are 
well  saturated ;  then  let  the  material  dry, 
and  it  can  be  broadcast  like  any  other 
fertilizer.  The  water  will  evaporate  and 
leave  the  potash  sticking  to  sawdust  or 
ashes.  This  is  probably  the  best  way  to 
utilize  the  lye.  It  will  probably  give  you 
better  results  than  throwing  it  upon  the 
manure  pile,  as  you  can  get  a  far  better 
distribution  of  it  in  this  way. 


No  Fun  About  Handling  Lime. 

An  article  on  the  most  practical 
method  of  hauling  from  station  burnt  un¬ 
slaked  lime,  slaking  it  and  applying  it 
to  the  land  would  be  appreciated  by 
many  readers.  w.  M.  B. 

Koseland,  Va. 

I  have  hauled  a  good  many  carloads 
of  lime  shipped  in  bulk  and  merely 
shovelled  it  into  the  wagon  backed  up  to 
the  car,  hauled  it  five  miles  and  put  it  in 
a  heap,  convenient  to  water,  throwing 
water  enough  on  the  heap  to  start  slak¬ 
ing,  and  then  let  it  stand  and  fall  into  a 
powder.  Handling  lime  is  always  an  un¬ 
pleasant  job,  and  the  main  trouble  I  had 
was  that  the  flying  dust  took  the  hair  off 
my  mules.  Working  negro  hands,  I  never 
had  any  objection  from  them  to  the 
handling.  1  once  had  a  foreman  who  was 
accustomed  to  spreading  fertilizer,  but 
1  ad  no  experience  in  handling  lime.  I 
was  called  away  just  as  a  carload  of 
lime  arrived,  and  on  my  return  I  found 
that  he  had  the  negro  farm  hands  carry¬ 
ing  the  lime  in  sacks  hung  around  their 
shoulders  and  spreading  the  lime  with 
their  hands.  They  were  complaining,  of 
course,  and  I  stopped  the  practice  at 
once.  After  the  lime  is  slaked  it  is  best 
to  load  it  direct  from  the  pile  into  a 
lime  spreader.  But  I  know  of  no  way  to 
i  nload  and  haul  lime  shipped  in  bulk  but 
to  shovel  it  into  the  wagons.  By  paying 
a  little  better  price  you  can  get  it  shipped 
in  sacks  or  barrels.  But  any  way  ever 
devised  for  handling  lime  makes  an  un¬ 
pleasant  job.  Even  the  loading  of  the 
lime  spreader  is  a  dusty  job. 

\V\  F.  MASSEY. 


Glue  Method  of  Inoculating  Alfalfa. 

What  is  the  usual  practice  in  handling 
inoculation  for  Alfalfa?  What  is  the  so- 
called  glue  method?  j.  s. 

The  glue  method  will  succeed  when 
properly  handled.  You  simply  obtain 
glue  of  the  proper  variety,  such  that 
water  readily  softens  it  and  make  a  very 
thin  solution.  The  Alfalfa  seed  is  then 
treated  with  this  glue.  Fine  pulverized 
inoculation  soil  that  has  been  dried  in 
the  shade  away  from  direct  sunlight,  is 
sifted  over  this  wet  Alfalfa  seed  until  the 
entire  mass  is  dry.  Stirring  or  mixing 
must  be  done  throughout  this  process,  of 
course.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
seed  does  not  adhere  in  bunches.  We 
think  this  method,  while  it  would  be  rea¬ 
sonably  successful,  has  some  very  serious 
disadvantages,  the  chief  one  being  danger 
in  inexperienced  hands,  of  improper  mix¬ 
ing.  of  having  the  glue  too  thick,  etc.,  and 
next  the  difficulty  of  seeding  after  this 
seed  has  been  treated  with  the  glue  and 
soil.  There  is  another  method  on  the 
same  principle,  and  one  which,  while  the 
inoculation  might  not  stick  as  well, 
would  have  fewer  dangers;  that  is.  sim- 
sitting  very  dry.  very  fine  powdered 
inoculated  soil  through  the  seed,  depend- 
j1'  npon  the  dust  to  carry  the  inocula¬ 


tion.  Any  good  drill  would  handle  this 
product  successfully. 

Our  own  methods  have  usually  been 
soil  transfer.  In  handling  this  we  have 
the  soil  as  dry  as  convenient  We  pul¬ 
verize  it  some  way,  place  it  in  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  box  of  the  drill,  even  if  necessary, 
mixing  it  in  with  the  fertilizer,  and  then 
sow  it  right  with  the  seed,  dropping  the 
inoculation  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  fur¬ 
rows  and  immediately  covering  it  with 
the  drill  itself.  This  method  gives  us 
first-rate  results.  The  artificial  cultures 
are  probably  about  as  cheap  as  any 
method,  especially  if  one  has  any  trouble 
at  all  in  getting  soil  close  to  home  and 
with  very  small  expense.  Directions  al¬ 
ways  accompany  the  artificial  cultures; 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  clogging  the 
drill  with  masses  of  seed  stuck  together 
with  glue,  and  the  method  is  not  at  all 
cumbersome.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 


Experience  With  Commercial  Bacteria. 

Will  you  tpll  .T.  L..  Wallingford,  Conn., 
that  he  probably  lacks  the  “bacteria”  on 
his  Canada  peas  (page  291)?  We  never 
had  any  success  with  Canada  peas  until 
'last  year,  when  we  sent  to  Cornell  for 
their  cultures,  and  at  a  cost  of  25  cents 
per  acre  we  had  a  splendid  crop  both  with 
and  without  lime.  Perhaps  he  can  get 
cultures  from  his  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  F.  M.  N. 

New  York. 

In  reply  to  your  question  in  regard  to 
commercial  bacteria  on  page  328  will 
say  that  I  have  used  it  two  seasons  on 
garden  peas.  Two  years  ago  the  Hos- 
ford’s  Market  Carden  peas  treated  with 
bacteria  produced  pods  and  vines  that 
looked  like  the  fancy  pictures  in  seed 
catalogues,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
I  add  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  to  the  bacteria 
in  the  bottle  and  partly  fill  the  bottle 
with  water.  After  shaking  well  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  poured  over  the  seed, 
using  the  hands  to  mix  it  thoroughly  and 
evenly.  Then  plant  the  seed  as  soon  as 
possible  and  cover  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Alsted,  N.  H.  A.  s.  A. 


Wet  Ashes ;  Spring-sown  Cover  Crops. 

L  I  had  some  ashes  stored  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  they  became  wet.  Will  that 
hurt  them  any  in  regard  to  using  them 
this  Spring?  2.  What  is  the  best  green 
stuff  to  use  to  turn  under  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  for  turnips  which  will  be 
planted  the  last  of  that  month?  G.  s. 

Brookville,  N.  J. 

1.  If  the  ashes  have  simply  been  wet 
or  dampened  they  have  not  lost  plant 
food.  Such  loss  would  come  through 
leaching— where  enough  water  washed 
through  them  to  dissolve  and  carry  out 
the  potash.  If  the  ashes  are  just  “wet” 
they  are  probably  all  right.  2.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  oats  and  Canada  peas  seeded 
as  we  have  so  often  described  will  be 
the  best  “cover  crop”  for  Spring  sowing. 


Clover  Seed  On  Snow. — Tell  J.  W. 
C.  (page  294)  that  I  sowed  $16  worth  of 
clover  seed  on  half  an  inch  of  snow  one 
fine  Spring  morning,  and  not  only  got  my 
money  back  that  year,  but  found  my 
Timothy  crop  increased  the  next  year  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.  The  snow  was  gone 
by  noon,  hut  the  clover  seed  was  right 
down  in  that  soil  just  where  it  belonged. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  c.  I. 


GOOD  SHOES 


and  the  right,  sort  of  shoes  means  more  to 
you  Mr.  Farmer  than  to  men  in  other  walks 
of  life  to  do  your  best  work  your  feet 
must  be  comfortable,  protected  from  all 
obstructions  and  help  the  ankle  and  arch 
bear  the  strain.  The  shoes  you  buy  should 
also  be  pliable  and  at  the  same  time  tough 
—all  these  requirements,  and  more,  are 
filled  by 


BASS  SHOES 


They  are  made  for  hard  service ,  from  t’ 
tanning  of  the  leather  to  the  last  stitch 
the  finished  product.  They  are  as  near 
waterproof  as  any  leather  shoe  can  1 
We  cannot  tell  you  all  the  good  features 

hel\e-  ^sk  T0"1-  dealer  * 
HANS  SHOES,  and  take  no  others  If  yo 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  drop  us  a  ca 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  easi 
get  them. 


G.  H.  BASS  6  CO. 

Wilton,  Maine 


Makers  of 
famous  Bass 
Moccasins 


gVERY  live  thing  on  the  farm  is  worth  a  photo¬ 
graph — and  just  now  when  chicks  and  lambs 
and  calves  are  arriving  so  rapidly  is  a  most  interesting 
time  to  start  a  Kodak  record — such  a  record  often 
becomes  more  than  interesting,  it  becomes  a  business 
asset. 

Picture  taking  is  very  simple  by  the  Kodak  method 
and  less  expensive  than  you  think.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  our  new  booklet,  “The  Kodak  on  the  Farm.” 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wood  Beam  Cultivator 


40  years’  actual  service  have  proved  the  worth 
of  the  special  shaped  teeth  which  clip  the 
weeds  close  to  the  hill  and  do  not  cover  the 
crop  with  earth. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  260 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO.,  199  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  — HO  RUSTING-410  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MEG.  CO..  Lawrence.  Maw. 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Post 


The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  trout  of  t  e 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  V  ears  of  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  itto  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  W.de  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you.  Parcel  Poet  permits  us  to  send  itfor  $3.80  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Ord  'r ’oday.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 
GOODELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Sows  Fertilizers®™^ 


Sows  broadcast  or  in  rows  all  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers— nitrate,  phosphate, 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast 
and  evenly  in  amounts  from  one  hundred  to 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  end  quickly  set. 

'me. 


STEVENS 


Fertilizer  Sower 


Has  only  force  feed  which  will  Sow  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springs  or 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 


refer  you  to  a  dealer  if 
non©  near  you  Send 
today  for  64-page  Cata¬ 
log  of  Chicopee  Liao 

Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural 
Tool  Co. 


tool*  —  th#  lino  of 
6 1  year**  sterling 
reputation.  There  a 
an  implement  for 
©very  farm  need. 

Box  No.  75 
Chicopee  Fall* 
Mass. 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpose — hogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  pates. 

rlJ  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Writ©  now  for  n©w  catalog  and  sample  to  test. 

The  Bf> wb  Fence  &  Win  C».  DepL  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Our  Diamond  and  Square  Mesh  Farm, Field, Stock  and 
Poultry  Fences  and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Steel  Picket 
r  enoes  last  lonaer—cost  less  because  we  make  them 
right  and  sell  direot.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  337.  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


jiiiimiii  imhihmmiihiihhm,1 


Special  Prices  to 

Churches  and 
Cemetery 
Associations. 


REPUBLIC  ENTRANCE  ARCH  as*  FENCE 

Make  an  Attractive 
^  *  Permanent  Improvement 


eac^eILCt°S™sureyof  cr\re  ?f  th,e  ,ast  resting  place  of  loved  one,,  and  those  who  have  chargo  of  that 

eacnai  spot  arc.  sure  of  public  approval  if  they  protect  ami  acorn  it  with  the  Republic  Ornamental  Entrance  Arch  and  Fence. 

with  .r ifs t?e Ct! -rol mC° n om ' 0 !l  1  •  because  substantial  and  permanent.  Upriirhta  of  heavy  tubular  iron,  connected 
witn  artistic  scroll  work  of  wrought  iron  securely  riveted.  All  galvanized  or  painted,  as  desired. 

Wo  build  arches  also  for  parks,  private  grounds,  country  homes,  etc.  Lettering  in  upper  panel  made  to  order  without  charge. 

fence'arfdarc^i'lmhv  5'em*tery  Fe"co  Problems.  See  your  committee  now  and  have  your 

itnce  unu  arcb  up  by  Memorial  Day.  Illustrated  Catalog  giving  various  designs  free  on  request. 


REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO.. 


new 

N 


34  Republic  St.,  North  Chicago,  III. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Tiie  “Scrubs.” — I  have  been  expect¬ 
ing  letters  like  the  following: 

What  has  become  of  the  Hope  Farm 
“scrubs”  that  we  heard  .o  about 

last  year?  I  thought  we  were  to  have 
another  recgrd  from  th»  • 

The  “scrubs”  are  all  right.  I  left  them 
at  the  college  for  another  year’s  test. 
The  egg-laying  contest  was  filled  up  and 
so  these  birds  are  kept,  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  the  contest  birds,  but 
in  a  separate  place.  They  have  the  same 
feed  and  care.  During  their  pullet  year 
(he  10  birds  laid  1228  eggs  in  one  full 
year.  One  laid  70,  another  102. 

I  wanted  to  see  what  they  will  do  in 
their  second  year.  All  sorts  of  guesses 
were  made.  Some  of  the  experts  said 
these  birds  of  inferior  breeding  would 
not  lay  50  eggs  each  this  year.  These 
authorities  claim  that  the  mongrel  hen  is 
only  good  as  a  pullet.  Others  took  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  view,  and  said  the 
mongrel  would  not  get  fairly  started  un¬ 
til  her  pullet  days  were  over.  As  men 
could  not  agree  I  thought  I  would  ante  llie 
hen,  so  these  scrubs  went  back  for  an¬ 
other  test. 

After  being  placed  in  their  new  quar¬ 
ters  these  scrubs  took  a  nice  long  rest  for 
six  weeks  or  more.  Then  one  of  the  l>eg- 
horns  began  to  lay,  and  some  of  the 
others  slowly  started  in.  It  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  most  of  the  mongrels  take  more 
time  for  “resting”  than  the  purebred 
birds.  I  take  it  most  of  my  mongrels  had 
started  and  walked  quite  far  along  the 
rood  that  leads  back  to  nature.  The 
further  they  go  the  closer  they  seem  to 
come  to  the  egg-laying  habits  of  wild 
birds,  laying  only  about  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  kind.  Nature  seems  to 
be  selfish,  and  rather  begrudges  man  an 
omelet  or  a  fried  egg  out  of  season.  At 
any  rate  after  several  false  starts  and 
much  delay  the  “scrubs”  got  going.  At 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  week  they  had 
laid  157  eggs.  Last  year  at  this  same 
period  in  the  contest  they  had  laid  121 
eggs.  Now  let  us  see  whether  these  ma¬ 
trons  can  shame  their  record  as  pullets. 
I  back  them  to  do  so.  I  think  they  are 
good  for  1100  eggs  this  year.  I  rather 
think  two  or  three  which  made  very  low 
scores  as  pullets  will  come  back  this 
year  and  do  much  better.  One  of  them 
committed  suicide  by  catching  herself  in 
the  trap-nest  after  laying  an  egg.  She 
was  one  of  last  year’s  low  performers. 
Possibly  she  was  melancholy  because  she 
did  not  help  ns  out  more.  Perhaps  she 
was  eager  to  get  out  of  the  nest  and  eat, 
or  perhaps  she  wanted  to  get  out  and 
cackle  and  then  go  back  and  break  the 
record  by  laying  another  egg. 

“Dumpling”  Wyandottes. — Last  year 
1  started  the  word  “Dumpling”  as  a 
description  of  standard  shaped  White 
Wyandottes.  I  had  no  idea  the  word 
would  stick  in  poultry  language,  or  that 
it  would  prove  something  of  a  test  of 
temperament  and  character.  We  printed 
a  picture  of  an  “ideal!!.  Wyandotte.  She 
was  a  round,  roly-poly,  plump  bird,  and 
the  word  “dumpling”  occurred  to  me  the 
instant  I  saw  the  picture.  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  hen  could  or  would  lay  GO 
eggs  per  year,  and  I  said  so.  This  sent 
most  of  the  “fanciers”  up  in  the  air  on 
one  foot,  waving  their  arms  and  their 
free  foot  in  protest.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  has  been  called  “liar.”  “grafter,” 
“ignorant”  and  a  dozen  other  names 
which  have  been  dropped  like  dumplings 
into  the  stew  of  his  life.  I  have  just 
kept  quiet,  after  telling  these  gentlemen 
to  bring  their  “dumplings”  up  to  the 
rack  and  quit  “talking  about  it.”  The 
Hope  Farm  man  has  many  serious  faults 
and  yellow  qualities,  no  doubt,  but  run¬ 
ning  away  from  hard  names  and  abuse  is 
not  one  of  them.  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  most  people  would  prefer  to  buy  a 
beautiful  and  well-shaped  bird. 

A  SllOW-Dowx. — I  kept  quiet  because 
1  felt  sure  that  out  of  this  crowd  of  talk¬ 
ers  and  raving  bluffers  there  would  be 
some  man  of  sense  and  vision  enough  to 
see  the  point.  That  man  has  come  in 
the  person  of  T.  J.  McConnell,  lie  did 
not  sulk  in  the  corner  or  make  faces  and 
emit  a  lot  of  baby  bluff,  but  he  comes 
right  out  with  the  business  “dumplings” 
and  gives  the  only  proof  that  the  people 
will  accept.  At  the  Madison  Square 
poultry  show  Mr.  McConnell  exhibited 
some  “dumplings”  that  have  made  high 


scores  in  egg-laying  contests  and  also  a 
hen  with  a  long  back  that  made  a  low 
score.  There  is  a  picture  of  one  of  these 
“dumplings”  at  Fig.  182.  This  hen  laid 
213  eggs  in  329  days  at  the  Sums  con¬ 
test.  Some  hen,  certainly — and  consider 
her  shape!  He  had  another  hen  of  much 
the  same  shape  which  laid  219  eggs  in  one 
year  at  Thorndale. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  testimony  I 
apologize  to  the  “dumplings,”  but  I  hope 
the  name  will  stick.  It  is  a  good  name — 
representing  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the 
stew,  and  if  our  Wyandotte  friends  are 
wise  they  will  smile  at  it  and  keep  it, 
instead  of  roaring  as  so  many  of  them 
have  done.  T  consider  that  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell  has  demonstrated  that  a  hen  may 
have  the  standard  shape  and  still  prove 
a  good  layer. 

The  Sense  Of  It. — This  does  not 
prove  that  every  “dumpling”  will  make  a 
good  layer.  Nor  is  it  true  that  every 
long-backed  hen  will  excel  at  the  nest. 
My  observation  is  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  tine  layers  are  long-backed  and 
built  more  like  a  Jersey  cow  or  a  race 
horse.  I  consider  it  settled,  however, 
that  because  a  hen  is  a  “dumpling”  she 
is  not  of  necessity  a  drone  at.  the  nest. 
I  once  owned  a  Canadian  horse  with  con¬ 
siderable  Morgan  blood.  lie  was  a 
“chunk”  built  like  a  small  model  of  a 
Foreheron.  He  was  a  worker,  and  from 
his  build  I  did  not  think  it  possible  he 
could  have  any  speed.  One  day  on  the 
road  my  neighbor  undertook  to  go  sailing 
by  with  his  trotter.  My  friend  from 
Canada  suddenly  woke  up,  and  for  a  short 
burst,  or  until  I  could  stop  him,  made 
that  trotter  ashamed  of  himself.  How 
these  short  squat  legs  ever  did  it  I  never 
could  understand, 

Fine  Breeding  Art. — Personally  I  do 
not  care  how  a  hen  is  shaped  provided 
she  lays  the  desired  eggs.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  will  play  no  favorites  among 
men  or  hens.  If  any  hen  can  prove  a 
right  to  a  superior  record  we  would  like 
to  show  our  people  what  she  looks  like. 
The  record,  however,  must  be  official  and 
certified  to  by  responsible  authorities.  I 
have  been  sadly  belabored  by  our  “dump¬ 
ling”  White  Wyandotte  friends.  One  of 
them  claimed  that  Mr.  McConnell  has 
really  done  more  for  the  Wyandotte  than 
Tom  Barron.  This  man’s  argument  is 
that  Barron  has  worked  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  alone,  and  in  succeeding  has  devel¬ 
oped  great  layers  at  the  sacrifice  of  su¬ 
perior  meat  qualities.  The  “standard” 
Wyandotte,  so  this  man  claims,  makes 
the  finest  roaster  and  broiler.  He  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  carcass  of  a  hen  for 
$2.59!  The  carcass  of  a  typical  Barron 
bird  would  be  worth  barely  $1  or  less  be¬ 
cause  of  its  inferior  meat  shape.  Now, 
you  Barron  gentlemen,  keep  easy  and 
good-natured.  I  am  simply  giving  the 
“dumpling”  men  a  fair  chance  to  state 
their  case,  which  is  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  world  besides  eggs.  McCon¬ 
nell  has  certainly  shown  that  a  “dump¬ 
ling”  can  lay  a  goodly  number  of  eggs 
and  then  come  forward  with  big,  thick 
slices  of  white  meat.  Now  it  is  up  to 
the  Barron  men  to  show  that  their  “bun¬ 
dle  of  nerves”  can  produce  the  “chicken.” 
Barron  has  produced  egg-laying  machines. 
McConnell  has  done  the  same  thing  and 
at  the  same  time  preserved  the  Standard 
or  “dumpling”  shape  and  given  a  fine 
broiler  and  roasting  carcass.  Which  is 
the  harder  task?  Which  bird  is  more 
useful?  That  gets  the  argument  down 
to  a  point  where  the  Hope  Farm  man 
expects  that  “liar,”  “grafter”  and  other 
pot  names  will  fall  off.  Another  year  1 
should  like  to  see  Barron  enter  a  pen  of 
his  “bundle  of  nerves”  and  McConnell 
put  up  a  pen  of  “dumplings.”  Figure 
the  eggs  each  week  at  market  prices,  and 
at  the  end  let  some  expert  value  the  birds 
for  high-class  market  purposes. 

But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  space, 
when  I  intended  to  give  the  record  of 
our  Hope  Farm  Beds.  While  we  have 
no  wonderful  record  to  present  the  Reds 
are  doing  well  and  promising  better.  The 
cackle  of  a  hen  is  usually  worth  more 
than  a  man’s  promissory  note.  Our  Wyan¬ 
dotte  friends  may  fight  for  their  “dump¬ 
lings”  or  their  “nerves,”  and  satisfy 
themselves  with  their  own  arguments. 
The  Leghorn  men  may  run  their  legs  off, 
the  “Rock”  men  may  steer  clear  of  argu¬ 
mentation  rocks  and  all  the  rest  may  join 
in,  but  my  boys  and  I  are  very  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  our  gentle  friends  from  Rhode 
Island — the  “Reds.”  n.  w  c 
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Seeing  Is  Believing 

WHFN  reading  of  a  potato  crop  of  450  bushels 
per  acre  or  upwards,  or  of  hay  crops  running 
over  4  tons  of  well  cured  timothy  per  acre,  or  of 
other  crops  in  like  proportion,  how  often  have 
you  said:  “I  am  from  Missouri;  you  have  got 
to  show  me.” 

“Seeing  is  believing,”  and  we  wish  that  you 
and  a  host  of  others  might  visit  personally  and 
inspect  the  wonderful  crops  that  are  being  raised 
on  many  farms  with 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

(The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  over  57  1  ears) 


If  you  cannot  do  this,  you  surely  will  be 
interested  in  our  Folio  of  Prize  Farm  Views  show¬ 
ing  large  reproductions  of  photographs  of  crops 
raised  with  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers.  The  camera 
does  not  lie,  and  these  pictures  will  prove  not  only 
interesting  but  also  instructive.  They  show  that 
“it  can  be  done.” 

Many  of  the  pictures  in  this  folio  won  prizes 
in  our  1(J14  photograph  competition  for  best  views 
of  crops  raised  with  our  fertilizers.  It  won’t  cost 
you  anything  to  see  what  ot.hers  are  doing,  as  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  free  on  request. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  CHAMBERS  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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the  touch  of  your  thumb.  A 
strong,  powerful,  serviceable,  safe  light  for 
u-ein  Darn, garage,  garden, down  dark  l  abs  and 
stairways— anywhere  out  doors  or  in  the  borne. 


Get  Real  Flashlight  Service 

EVRREADY  Flnahliirbta,  Tnnsrnten  Bntterlea,  and 
Mazda  Lamps  are  iron ra*ir©ed  by  tiie  oldest  and  larrcst 
mru  ufac  nr -rs  ofr  laahliprhta  in  the  world,  to  k ive 
brighter  light  for  a  longer  tune  than  any  others  V  nown. 

|  Ration 


buy  chrrp  im- 
,  per  th'i*  the 
name  feVEHEAPY 

la  on  cnao,  battery, 
and  lamp. 

Send  for  f'ataloa 
Bo.  68 

It  yonr  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  wo  will. 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

o!  National  Carbou  Company 
Long  Island  City,  •  •  New  York 


No.  2619.  Valeanteed  Fibro 
Tubular  Light,  for  pec  ct.  bag. 
or  moto”  kit;  p  werf  il  light, 
long  loading  battery. Price (1. 70 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 


Helps  his  wue  to  plan  h«r  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


IRON  AGE 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashiouud  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


boy  or  girl  can 


Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  #  them  and 
write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening 
With  Modern  Tools’*  Free. 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenloch.N.  J. 

niuiiiiAUiuiiuumi! 


lour  Own  Concrete  Mixer 

t«-PLANS  FREE 


Send  mo  your  name  and  I'll  tend  yoa,  ehselutsly 
free,  blue-print  plans  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  practical,  thoroughly 
proven  home  -  made  concrete  mixer. 
Hundreds  of  others  have  used  my  free 
plans  successfully,  You  Cau,  too.  My 
catalog  of  gears,  etc.,  also  given  free. 
Write  today--they  come  by  return  mail. 

George  C.  Sheldon,  Pret.,  S.  M.  Co., 
Box  8238  Nehawka,  Neb, 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING 

S2.8'  Per  Sq. 


Write  for  Catalog  *C*  and  price  delivered  your  station 
CUFFTN  LUMBER  CO..  Box  99.  Hudson  Falls,  New  York 
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PITTSBURGH 


Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Bp.st 
Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets,  in  all  standard 
patterns  of  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding. 
Fireproof,  durable,  reasonable  in  cost — ac¬ 
cept  no  substitute.  Sold  by  weight  by  lead¬ 
ing  dealers  everywhere.  Apollo  Best 
Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are  also  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts, Tanks,  .Silos,  Cis¬ 
terns,  Stack  Covers,  Bins,  F,tc.  Send 
for  free  "Better  Buildings”  booklet 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  ) 

^ROOFING^l 


Defies  time  and  weather;  resists  rust  and 
lightning  and  is  fire-proof.  A  new  roof  free 
if  our  roofing  fails  to  give  the  satisfaction 
we  guarantee.  Our  bond  protects  you.  Saves 
you  money  every  season  and  every  year. 
M tike  us  prove  it.  Writetoday  for  Catalog  and 
prices.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

We  »l»o  make  Corn  Crit»,  Stork  Tanka,  Wire 
Fence*  Crib  and  Tank  or  Pf  ac«  Catalog  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 

Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 
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Pure  Iron 


Not  Steel 


Note  These  Low  Wholesale  Prices 

on  high  grade  Century  Rubber  Roofing 

GUARANTEE 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  R.  R.  Station  East  ot 
Mississippi  River  and  North  ot  the  Ohio  River  (FREIGHT 
PREPAID  on  3  rolls  or  more) 

Ji"i'b:$1.10  Sfifr.  $1.30  ififc  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  Iowa  add  5  cents  per  roll. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These  prices 
for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
or  order  direct  from  thiB  ad.  Save  254  to  40.  No  mill 
ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq.  ft.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

.At  904  TX  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  121  H  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill, 


Freight 

Prepaid 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 

“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURALISMS 


Flowering  Lawn  Tree*. 

IN  planting  ornamental  trees  about  the 
home,  we  naturally  consider  their 
utility  in  providing  shade.  There 
are.  however,  a  number  of  beautiful 
trees,  small  in  size,  that  occupy  an  inter¬ 
mediate  place  between  shrubs  and  shade 
trees.  Their  beauty  gives  them  a  place 
,.f  lnmor.  but  they  should  not  be  placed 
where  (heir  growth  will  interfere  with 
.  a  her  plants  as  they  grow  larger. 

The  white  fringe,  or  fringe  tree.  Chi- 
onanthus  Virginica,  is  a  native  of  the 
I'nited  States,  forming  a  large  shrub, 
rather  than  a  small  tree,  as  it  is  rounded 
and  bushy.  It  has  large  glossy  leaves 
three  to  five  inches  long,  dark  green,  that 
are  handsome  through  the  season;  in 
May  or  June  it  bears  tin  abundance  of 
white  flowers,  in  drooping  racemes;  the 
blossoms  have  narrow,  fringe-like  petals, 
and  are  very  graceful.  One  specimen 
under  observation,  now  about  IS  years 
planted,  is  probably  12  feet  high,  a  sym¬ 
metrical  vase  shape;  it  flowers  abund¬ 
antly.  A  young  specimen,  suitable  for 
planting,  costs  about  75  cents. 

The  Judas  tree,  or  red  bud,  is  a  very 
ornamental  small  tree  flowering  in  early 
Spring,  before  the  leaves  appear.  Two 
varieties  are  commonly  grown,  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  Cercis  Canadensis  ami  the  .Jap¬ 
anese.  C.  Japonice.  The  American  Judas 
tree  has  pale  green  heart-shaped  leaves; 
before  these  appear  the  tree  is  covered 
with  delicate  reddish  purple  flowers.  The 
Japanese  variety  lms  larger  flowers,  simi¬ 
lar.  but  a  trifle;  redder  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican;  the  leaves  are  a  deeper  green.  Both 
are  beautiful;  as  a  rule  the  American  is 
catalogued  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Jap¬ 
anese — they  cost  from  about  50  cents  to 
$1.  The  name  of  Judas  tree  is  said  to 
have  been  given  because  of  the  deception 
it  makes  with  its  beautiful  show  of  blos¬ 
soms,  without  being  followed  by  fruit. 

Flowering  cherries  and  flowering  crabs 
include  some  specially  decorative  lawn 
trees.  Of  the  latter  Bechtel’s  1/oublc- 
llowering  American  crab  is  especially 
beautiful;  it  is  covered  in  early  Spring 
with  a  mass  of  double  pink  flowers  that 
look  like  small  roses,  very  fragrant.  The 
habit  is  like  other  crab  apples.  Young 
specimens  of  Bechtel’s  crab  usually  cost 
about  $1.  The  (Jarland-flowered  crab 
(its  dignified  proper  name  is  l’yrus 
mains  eoronaria  odorata)  has  extremely 
fragrant  single  blush  flowers,  usual  price 
50  cents;  it  is  very  desirable.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  beautiful  crabs,  both 
single  and  double,  some  with  deep  rose 
or  crimson  flowers,  and  they  are  till  de¬ 
sirable,  including  some  of  weeping  habit. 

The  flowering  cherries  include  both 
white  and  pink  blossoms.  The  Chinese 
double-flowered  variety  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  the  blossoms  being  white,  and  very 
double,  but  the  Japanese  weeping  form 
with  rose-colored  (lowers  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
weeping  trees.  It  has  slender  blanches, 
falling  gracefully  to  the  ground,  that  are 
covered  with  rose-colored  flowers  before 
the  leaves  appear.  Usually  a  little  higher 
in  price  than  other  sorts. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Magnolias  are 
especially  desirable  for  lawn  planting. 
They  prefer  a  warm,  rich  dry  soil,  and 
should  be  planted  carefully  in  the  Spring. 
The  Yulan  Magnolia,  M.  conspieua,  is 
very  well  known  for  its  large  white 
flowers,  produced  before  the  leaves.  It 
is  shrub-like  while  young,  but  becomes  a 
symmetrical  tree  as  it  attains  age.  Simi¬ 
lar  in  habit,  but  blooming  a  little  later, 
is  Soulange’s  Magnolia,  flowers  white  and 
purple,  cup-shaped,  three  to  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  foliage  is  large  and 
massive,  and  this  Magnolia  is  so  hardy, 
vigorous  and  handsome  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  to  plant.  Earlier  in 
bloom  thtin  either  of  the  preceding  is 
Hall's  Japan  Magnolia  (M.  stellata), 
which  is  dwarf  i:i  habit,  forming  a  bushy 
shrub.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  semi¬ 
double  and  fragrant.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  it  to  open  so  early  in  April  that 
there  may  be  a  light  snowfall  while  it 
is  in  bloom;  last  year  Hall’s  Magnolia, 
Crocuses  and  snowdrops  all  received  a 
mantle  of  snow  while  in  bloom.  Two 
very  showy  Magnolias  with  dark  purple 
flowers  are  M.  I.ennei  and  M.  Norber- 
riana.  These  Magnolias  vary  in  price 
from  $1  to  $2,  as  a  rule. 

The  list  given  above  is  quite  limited, 
but  includes  some  of  the  most  charming 
lawn  trees.  In  planting,  Judas  trees  will 
be  especially  effective  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  white-flowered  Magnolias,  while  the 
cherries  and  cr.  bs  show  up  gracefully 
with  it  background  of  dark  foliage. 

E.  T.  R. 


Different  Breeds  of  Bacteria. 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  at 
Lexington  has  issued  Bulletin  184,  a 
very  interesting  study  of  the  different 
forms  of  bacteria  which  are  to  be  found 
"U  the  roots  of  the  pod-bearing  plants. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  about  the  work  of 
these  bacteria.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  and 
similar  crops  cannot  do  their  best  work 
for  us  unless  tiny  forms  of  life  are  to 
be  found  upon  the  roots.  Most  readers 
"f  farm  papers  have  also  beard  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  Sweet  clover,  and  the  fact 
that  soil  taken  from  places  where  this 
Sweet  clover  abounds  may  be  used  for  in- 
"oulnting  Alfalfa  fields.  It  is  understood 
that  when  we  speak  of  inoculating  a 
s"il  we  mean  introducing  these  bacteria  so 
'bat  they  may  develop  and  take  their 


proper  places  upon  the  plant  roots.  The 
work  recorded  in  this  Kentucky  bulletin 
was  along  the  line  of  finding,  if  possible, 
the  difference  between  the  bacteria  which 
are  to  be  found  on  different  crops.  A 
most  interesting  plan  was  derived  for 
testing  this  matter  out.  As  a  result  it 
was  found  that  the  bacteria  which  de¬ 
velop  on  Alfalfa  are  practically  the  same 
as  those  to  be  found  on  Sweet  clover. 
That  is.  Alfalfa  could  be  inoculated  from 
the  bacteria  which  are  taken  from  the 
Sweet  clover,  but  these  bacteria,  however, 
(In  not  produce  the  nodules  nor  do  their 
work  upon  the  roots  of  clover  or  the 
other  families  of  legume  crops. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  all  the 
species  of  clover  or  Trifolium  are  af¬ 
fected  by  a  single  species  of  bacteria. 
Whether  the  variety  be  Red,  White,  Al- 
sike,  or  Crimson  clover,  the  bacteria  are 
apparently  the  same,  and  any  soil  where 
one  variety  of  clover  produces  tin*  no¬ 
dules  may  be  used  to  inoculate  some 
other  variety.  The  same  would  be  true 
with  the  culture  or  the  artificial  propa- 
tion  of  these  bacteria.  Again,  however, 
as  is  the  ease  with  the  Sweet  clover, 
these  bacteria  which  develop  on  the  clo¬ 
ver  roots  will  not  produce  the  nodules  on 
Alfalfa,  garden  peas,  Sweet  clover,  or 
beans. 

Then  comes  a  third  variety  of  bacteria 
which  appears  to  develop  only  on  vetch 
and  garden  peas.  Those  two  plants  being 
much  alike,  the  bacteria  of  one  appears 
to  be  able  to  produce  the  nodules  of  the 
other.  The  artificial  cultures  from  the 
two  chemists  support  the  belief  that  they 
are  identical.  It  is  apparently  one  of 
the  hardest  things  about  this  matter,  for 
farmers  to  believe  that  oaeh  class  of 
plants  has  a  special  bacteria  of  its  own. 
As  we  see,  however,  such  is  the  case. 

The  cow  peas  and  other  plants  carry 
the  nodules  upon  their  roots.  The  or¬ 
ganism  which  produces  these  nodules  is 
peculiar  to  tin*  cow  peas,  and  it  does  not 
produce  them  on  any  other  familiar  spe¬ 
cies.  Efforts  tu  convey  it  to  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa.  or  vetch  have  failed.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  considered  distinct.  The  peculiar 
tiling  about  this  cow  pea  bacteria,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  found 
wherever  cow  peas  have  been  grown  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  bacteria  is  always  found  in  the 
soil,  but  because  it  is  usually  conveyed 
on  the  sec's  themselves.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  this  * ii  our  own  ease,  for  cow  peas 
bought,  in  the  South  and  planted  on  our 
farm  in  New  Jersey,  almost  invariably 
produce  the  bacteria,  while  Soy  beans  also 
brought  in  from  the  South  rarely  if  ever 
do,  so,  unless  tin*  soil  or  the  seed  is  in¬ 
oculated. 

The  bacteria  which  work  upon  Soy 
beans  are  also  distinct.  They  are  not 
transferred  to  the  cow  peas,  garden  peas 
or  to  the  clover  or  Alfalfa.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  said  that  this  bacteria  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  seed,  but  apparently  not  so 
much  so  as  with  the  cow  peas.  Another 
distinct  organism  is  found  upon  garden 
beans.  It  is  n  matter  <>f  surprise  that 
this  organism  cannot  be  transferred  to 
cow  peas  and  So.v  beans,  yet  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  it,  will  not  be  transferred 
in  this  way.  When  we  realize  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  useful  information  we  have 
regarding  these  low  forms  of  life  has  been 
obtained  in  the  last  20  years,  we  may 
marvel  at  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
scientific  men  who  are  now  able  to  classi¬ 
fy  them  as  they  would  breeds  of  cattle 
or  sheep. 


The  Pessimist:  “The  best  luck  any 
man  can  have  is  never  to  have  been  born; 
but  that  seldom  happens  to  anyone.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Spraying  Payo 

I  Not  only  aa  protection  against  bugs  and  blight,  but 
every  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  and  larger 
yields  or  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 
ten  acres,  first  year. 

IRON  ME  Sprayers 

have  double  acting  pumps.  wood  tanka,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  solutions,  wind  shift,  pressed  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  write 
us  for  new  *Spray"  catalog  and  spraying  guide.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


if  wanted  4  or  6  Row 


Plant  Right — Spray  Right 

These  are  two-thirds  of  success.  Whether  spraying 
potatoes,  vegetables,  fruits  or  a  small  orchard,  use  an 
Acme  Compressed  Air  Sprayer. 

This  3-gallon  galvanized,  riveted  and  double  soldered 


ACME 


Compressed 

Air 


SPRAY 


% 


throws  any  spray  in  a  mist-like  spiral.  Has  a  solid 
brass,  non-corroding,  noA-clogging  nozzle.  Empties  on 
one  charge  of  air.  Brass  extension 
rod  for  tree  spraying.  Tested  to  60 
ft  ^  pounds  pressure. 

Ms.  ^ ,  {.}£  L  Send  for  Acme  Catalog 

The  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter  saves 
54  the  labor  of 
planting.  It  is 
one  style  of  the 
400.0  00  Acme 
Planters  now  in 
use.  Many 
other  Acme 
Sprayers  and 

%  Planters  are  shown  in  our  catalog.  If 
you  can’t  see  Acme  goods  at  your 
dealer’s,  pick  out  wtiat  you  want 
>  and  we  will  supply  you.  Get 
•A  catalog  today. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 
301  Front  St.Jraverse  City,  Mich. 


ACME 

Hand 

Potato 

Planter 


$JC.OO  East  of 
the  Rockies 


One  Barrel  ojr”Scalecide” 
Will  Spray  many  Trees  a^sThree  Barrels  « 


Scalecide”  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Using 

“SCALECIDE” 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— “Proof  of  The  Pudding”.  Tells  how  “Scalecide’*  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psvlla,  Le  d  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet — ‘‘Spraying  Simplified”.  Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  “Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver”. 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M’f’g  Chemists  Dept.  N.  SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


The  Supreme 
Endorsement 

comes  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  widely  known 
and  universally  used  disinfectant 

FOMffLDEf/yDE 

*  ‘fESVze  Termers  Tr/end 

Now  the  standard  treatment  in  this 
country  for  all  seed  grains  to  insure 
their  greatest  yield  by  destroying 
all  smuts  and  fungus,  also  for  scab 
and  black  leg  of  potatoes.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  disinfectant  for 
stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
barns — it  kills  flies.  Learn  how  to 
scientifically  use  Formaldehyde  b 
writing  for  a  new  big  Hand  Boo„ 
which  we  have  just  issued  FREE 
on  request.  Our  Formaldabyde  in 
one  pound  bottles  is  35  cents. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Worka 
100  William  Street,  New  York  5 
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Practical  PUMPS 
Permanent 

Powerful  purpose:  hand, 

power,  single- 
acting,  double-acting,  force,  lift; 
for  shallow  wells,  deep  wells, 
cisterns,  etc.  Backed  by 65 years  , 
pumpmaking  experience. 

Our  service  Department  helps 
you  select  right  pump  or  system 
—free.  Ourfree  book, "Water 
BuDply  for  the  Coantry 
Home"  fully  describes 


i 


—simple,  durable,  effi¬ 
cient.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today. 

The  Goulds  Mff.Co. 

Main  Office  &  Work* 
Seneca  Falla. N.Y. 
BRANCHES: 

New  York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Houston 
Atlanta 


jaZ**  l*  --*■ 
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SPORICIDE 


SMUT 


Stent  direct  oi 
Booklet. 

Agts.  wanted. 


Sure  Cure  For 

In  oats.  Guarant’d . 

Siimple  to  treat, 
trial  where  we  have  no  agent. 

Atlanta, 

n.  y. 


Sporicide  Chemical  Co. 


rKANT-KLOG  SPRAYER- 


»  sizes  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  A  gent3  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

195  Broadway  Rochester,  N.J 


SPRAY 

We 

rel.Knaosai 


Catalogue 
and  Directions  | 

WemakeBuckct.Bar- 
rel. Knapsack.  Automatic  Po¬ 
tato  Sprayers  and  Power  Orchard  Rigs. 

A  sprayer  for  every  need.  Automatic  liquid  agitators 
and  strainer  cleaners.  The  Lender — Osprsymu  Lino. 
Ask  for  free  book  with  valuable  spraying  Information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  C0„  Dept  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


No  Money  in  Advance — No  Bank  Deposit— Pay  after  it  has  paid  for  itself.  We  Pay  the  Freight 

-et  us  send  you  any  sprayer  to  try  1 0  days.  If  you  buy  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we'll  wait  until  next  Fall  for  our  money. 


Let  _ _  ,  _  _  __  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  Hurst  Sprayers  are  used  at  United  States  and  State  ExperimenTStations! 
FIVE  YEAR  GAURANTEE.  Quality  sprayers  for  every  purpose.  Knapsack.  Man.  Horse  and  Engine  power 
r  _  sprayers  for  field  and  orchard.  Brass  ball  valves  and  brass  parts  touching  solution.  Cyclone  agitation.  30  different  styles. 
__ .  Big  free  book — "Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray”.  This  work  is  used  as  a  class  book  in  many  of  the  Agricultural  Schools.  Has  74 

pictures  of  insect  and  fungus  pests  with  proper  spray.  Special  FREE  OFFER  to  first  in  each  locality  this  season.  Send  coudoo  todav 

The  H.  L.  HURST  MFC.,  CO.,  2820  North  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO  y  ^  y 


fiend  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guido  and  "special 
offer”  on  tho  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

. Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. llorse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Fitz-All  Uarrell  Sprayer. 

. Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Knapsack  Sprayer. 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS...., . 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
\  National  Meekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  ISSO 


JJnb!i«htd  nerily  by  the  Hnral  I’nblishinp  Company.  333  ITeat  30th  Street,  Sew  York 

Herbert  IV.  Colukowood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons-  J.  DinLOK,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
Slj  marks,  or  10V»  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  jiersoua!  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advert  ising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa)>er  is  hacked  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  ttse  our  good 
offices  to  tills  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused With  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yokker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  like  skating  on  thin  ice  so  far  as  damage  goes 
to  turn  the  cattle  out  to  pasture  too  early.  The 
ground  is  soft,  especially  in  the  wet  places  where 
the  best  grass  is  found.  The  cattle  tramp  into  this 
wet  soil,  tear  it  up  and  do  far  more  damage  than 
the  nibble  of  early  grass  is  worth.  Farmers  who 
are  short  of  feed,  often  feel  that  they  must  turn, 

the  cows  out  early  even  though  they  see  the  dam¬ 

age  done  to  the  pasture.  Here  is  where  a  few  extra 
tons  of  silage  in  the  silo  will  help  out.  This  feed 
will  take  care  of  the  coivs  until  the  soil  is  drier  and 
the  grass  is  stronger. 

* 

MOST  of  the  experts  tell  us  that  hogs  are  usual¬ 
ly  raised  at  a  loss  in  New  York  State.  That 
is  our  experience  when  we  keep  them  in  pens 
and  buy  grain  for  them.  Figure  on  it  and  you 

find  that  as  soon  as  the  hog  gets  beyond  the  limit 

of  your  waste  products  he  does  not  pay  you  hired 
man’s  wages.  You  may  deny  this,  hut  keep  books 
accurately  and  you  will  come  hack  next  year  and  ad¬ 
mit  it.  If  you  have  cheap  roughage  on  your  farm 
for  five  hogs  you  can  finish  them  on  grain  and  make 
something.  If  you  try  to  crowd  in  six  or  seven  you 
will  lose  money.  This  will  go  on  just  as  long  as 
we  treat  the  hog  like  what  man  has  decided  a  hog 
is.  When  we  treat  him  like  a  clean  gentleman  he 
will  pay  us.  Get  him  out  of  that  nasty  pen.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  there.  Let  him  run  on  a  sod, 
or  turn  him  into  clover  or  oats  and  peas,  and  let  him 
graze  like  a  cow.  Give  him  ashes  and  charcoal, 
water,  a  pasture  and  a  clean  bed.  and  he  will  pay  a 
profit  on  your  grain,  not  otherwise. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  wanted  to  buy  a  farm.  He 
looked  about,  investigated  and  put  his  friends 
on  the  track  without  finding  a  satisfactory 
place.  Somewhat  by  accident  he  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  a  place  within  seven  miles 
of  where  he  lived.  It  proved  to  be  just  what  he 
wanted,  yet  he  never  knew  there  was  any  such  place 
until  it  M'as  advertised.  The  other  day  a  farmer 
wrote  asking  if  we  could  tell  him  where  lie  could 
find  a  market  for  mixed  rye  and  vetch  seed.  This 
is  just  what  hundreds  of  farmers  want  for  seeding 
to  a  cover  crop,  and  cannot  he  bought  of  the  seeds¬ 
men.  Almost  in  the  same  mail  came  a  letter  asking 
why  farmers  who  have  such  a  crop  do  not  let  the 
public  into  their  secret!  The  fact  is  that  some  one 
who  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
purchase  anything  you  have  to  sell  if  you  will  only 
put  it  before  him  and  make  him  think  he  has  a 
bargain. 

* 

WHO  is  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  farmer?  We 
take  it  as  settled  that  fighting  is  as  necessary 
for  farm  progress  as  education  or  advice.  If 
we  are  wrong  in  the  assumption  will  some  one  set 
us  right?  The  country  is  now  well  filled  with  paid 
agents  of  the  government  who  are  expected  to  teach 
or  advise.  Did  you  ever  know  one  of  them  to  get 
out  and  put  up  a  finish  fight  against  the  politicians 
and  grafters  who  rob  the  farmers  through  legisla¬ 
tion  or  direct  means?  We  have  seen  several  of  them 
try  it  and  disappear.  We  have  known  others  to 
“start  something”  and  suddenly  stop.  They  get  in 
one  good  punch  and  then  a  gray  figure  walks  out  of 
history  and  touches  them  on  the  shoulder. 

“7  am  the  ghost  of  political  ideals.  Just  so  long 
as  politicians  can  dictate  your  appointment  and  con¬ 
trol  your  place  you  are  at  their  mercy.  Continue 
your  fight  and  you  will  surely  join  me  in  my  lonely 
place.  Quit  and  you  can  hold  your  office!” 

That  is  why  we  cannot  expect  that  under  our  pres¬ 
ent  plan  of  agricultural  education  our  educators 
will  fight  for  us.  Who  then?  Do  you  say  the 
Grange?  The  answer  is  the  request  that  you  name 
n  few  real  fighters  who  will,  if  need  be.  face  ridi¬ 


cule.  loss  of  place  and  personal  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  our  farmers!  We  want  their  names  to  print,  so 
that  the  world  may  know  who  our  fighters  are.  We 
do  not  want  a  lot  of  cautious,  perfunctory  men 
whose  first  object  is  to  save  their  own  skins.  Are 
there  any  men  who  will  “leave  all  that  they  have” 
and  fight? 

* 


ONE  of  the  most  thoughtful  books  we  have  read 
in  a  long  time  is  “The  Lure  of  The  Land,”  by 
Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley.  It  may  not  interest  those 
who  want  a  “story”  or  some  light  entertainment.  It 
may  not  show  how  to  produce  crops,  but  it  offers 
strong  mental  food  for  people  who  have  the  courage 
and  the  patience  to  think.  Dr.  Wiley  discusses  some 
of  the  great  farm  problems,  such  as  “Farm  Labor,” 
“Prohibition  For  The  Farmer,”  “Is  the  Small  Farm 
To  Disappear?”  and  many  others  which  you  who 
have  gone  along  with  us  for  years  are  interested  in. 
You  should  certainly  read  Dr.  Wiley's  conclusive 
proof  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar. 
As  you  know,  we  believe  that  the  only  M* *ay  out  for 
our  farmers  lies  through  hard,  individual  thought. 
This  idea  of  expecting  some  “educated”  class  to  do 
our  thinking  for  us  is  worse  than  folly.  When  some 
one  thinks  for  you  your  share  will  be  a  35-cent 
thought — which  is  M-orse  than  the  dollar  of  like 
value.  We  wish  most  sincerely  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  could  be  divided  into  groups  of  20 — • 
each  group  to  take  I)r.  Wiley’s  book  and  analyze  it, 
pick  his  arguments  apart  and  see  if  they  can  be  put 
together  again  so  as  to  fit.  That  would  give  just 
the  mental  drill  our  farmers  need. 

* 


The  efforts  of  the  “American  Agriculturist”  to  discre¬ 
dit  the  new  Department  of  Food  and  Markets  have  in¬ 
terested  me.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  though  my  father  was, 
and  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country.  Thus  I  can  readi¬ 
ly  see  what  such  a  Department  can  do  for  farmers  if 
it  can  be  firmly  established  and  made  active  from  the 
start.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  such  a  De¬ 
partment  should  receive  the  fullest  hacking  from  and 
complete  sympathy  of  all  who  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Right  at  this  time 
any  criticism  will  justly  be  considered  either  very  fool¬ 
ish  or  malignant.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  such  work 
on  the  part  of  workmen,  railroad  men  or  manufacturers, 
unless  the  criticism  was  inspired  by  enemies  who  use 
false  friends  to  do  their  work  for  them.  Already  I 
hear  the  remark  that  this  very  thing  is  an  illustration 
of  the  failure  of  farmers  to  get  together  in  support  of 
the  few  things  in  direct  legislation  which  can  be  start¬ 
ed.  It  looks  to  an  outsider  that  these  bitter  person¬ 
alities  must  be  buried,  or  there  will  be  a  nickel  more 
clipped  off  the  35-cent  dollar.  w.  g.  sr. 

TTTE  hardly  see  how  we  can  add  to  that.  Just 
YY  at  this  time,  when  the  commission  men  and 
dealers  are  trying  to  abolish  the  Department, 
such  uncalled-for  personal  criticisms  were  like  pour¬ 
ing  kerosene  oil  upon  a  Maze  which  honest  men  were 
trying  to  put  out.  The  critic  could  give  no  facts, 
and  therefore  fell  upon  that  meanest  of  all  at¬ 
tacks — poorly  veiled  insinuations.  We  may  say  to 
W.  G.  M.,  however,  that  he  need  not  worry  about 
the  clipped  nickel.  Before  this  thing  is  over  we 
shall  find  that  the  farmers  will  stand  together  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  thinks.  Go  and  ask  the  men  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  rural  districts  at  Albany  to  count  up  the 
letters  they  have  received !  This  fight  for  market 
rights  has  only  begun. 


* 


In  a  recent  article  you  state  that  in  ease  of  future 
nation-wide  prohibition  if  large  cities  refused  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  they  would  be  slowly  depopulated.  What 
about  this?  J.  H.  K. 


WHAT  we  say  about  prohibition  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  express  any  personal  desire  or  opinion. 
It  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  American 
public  sentiment  has  become  fixed  on  the  subject. 
The  matter  of  liquor  drinking  and  selling  has  now 
become  an  economic  question.  This  past  Winter 
with  its  “bread  lines,”  high  city  food  and  ruinous 
price  for  farm  products  lias  done  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  prohibition  than  50  years  of  ordinary 
argument.  Farmers  now’  see  that  if  the  money  spent 
for  liquor  could  lie  spent  for  food  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties  our  farms  and  our  factories  would  immdeiately 
feel  the  effect.  This  conviction  leads  to  thought, 
and  but  little  of  that  is  needed  to  show  that  the 
liquor  business  is  an  economic  waste — a  useless 
burden  which  the  American  people  will  refuse  to 
carry.  This  question  has  already  been  settled,  and 
it  only  remains  now  for  the  conservative  voters  to 
go  through  the  slow,  orderly  process  of  legislation. 
When  the  great  cities  refuse  to  obey  national  laws 
then  decay  and  decline  will  begin.  We  can  prove 
it  by  many  cases  in  history.  Law-abiding  people 
will  not  remain.  Manufacturing  will  go  back  to 
smaller  towns  with  water  power  and  cheaper  rents 
and  workmen  will  follow.  The  scattering  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  way  will  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  country.  It  will  bring  good  markets 
closer  to  the  farmers,  increase  the  price  and  value 
of  farm  lands,  and  make  the  farm  young  people 
more  contented.  The  manufacturers  will  be  better 
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off.  as  will  their  workmen  be  freer  in  the  country. 
The  nation  would  be  stronger  and  better  in  every 
way  if  our  towns  and  cities  were  left  merely  as 
places  for  exchange — with  everything  made  in  the 
country. 

❖ 


YOU  cannot  keep  a  good  man  down — neither  can 
you  keep  a  milch  goat  out  of  notice.  Without 
question  we  have  each  year  over  250  letters 
from  people  who  say  they  want  such  a  goat.  In 
fact;  we  hesitate  to  print  the  word  "goat,”  knowing 
well  what  will  follow.  The  average  man  seems  to 
have  a  curious  notion  about  a  milch  goat.  He  has 
in  mind  an  animal  that  will  live  in  a  piano  box  in 
the  backyard,  eat  tin  cans  ai  1  old  rubber  boots, 
and  give  as  much  milk  as  a  small  com’ — the  milk 
being  so  rich  and  “sanitary”  that  a  quart  of  it  will 
enable  a  sick  man  to  get  out  of  bed  and  run  10 
miles.  And  this  wonderful  animal  is  to  cost  about 
$5.  Now  a  milch  goat  is  a  deserving  animal  with 
an  undeserved  reputation.  When  you  get  a  good 
purebred  animal  she  will  cost  as  much  as  a  good 
com’  and  give  perhaps  one-fourth  as  much  milk.  A 
back-to-the-lander  came  in  the  other  day  and  said 
he  expected  to  make  his  fortune  selling  goat’s  milk 
and  milch  goats.  Sincerely,  we  think  there  is  a 
future  for  the  milch  goat — no  great  fortune,  but  a 
fair  business  for  a  feM*  sensible  breeders  mt1io  can 
forget  the  big  stories. 

* 


SOME  time  ago  we  had  a  note  about  a  clergyman 
in  Connecticut  M-ho  helped  farmers  dispose  of 
their  crops.  This  was  the  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert, 
and  he  is  still  doing  this  excellent  Christian  work. 
He  has  just  had  a  meeting  at  the  parish  house  at 
which  farmers  came  and  discussed  seeds  and  lunv  to 
get  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  gives  us  this  simple 
statement  of  Miiat  he  is  doing : 

In  one  particular  section  we  have  several  families 
just  moved  in  from  New  York  City,  and  we  know  it 
will  be  very  hard  for  them  to  make  a  go  of  it  unless 
they  have  help.  So  instead  of  using  them  to  fill  up 
church  pews,  and  pay  pew  rent,  the  first  thing  we  shall 
go  to  work  to  help  them  every  way  we  can  and  make 
life  happy  and  cheerful  and  profitable.  There  will  be 
no  trouble  about  their  coming  to  church  or  helping  paj 
if  they  have  something  to  pay  with.  I  consider  it  a 
reproach  to  my  county  mission  work  if  any  family  has 
to  give  up  and  go  back  to  the  city.  Yesterday  I  sold 
10  dozen  eggs  for  a  woman  who  lives  12  miles  from 
town.  I  have  procured  some  line  stock  from  Storrs 
College,  and  we  are  improving  our  poultry.  I  seldom 
actually  carry  their  produce,  but  when  they  are  not 
getting  what  it  is  worth,  or  paying  too  much  for  M’hat 
they  buy,  then  I  can  be  of  great  help  to  them. 

That  is  find  We  call  it  practical  Christianity 
with  a  capital  l’.  C.  and  true  practical  Christianity 
is  the  noblest  moving  force  in  the  world.  Hats  off 
to  the  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert — may  his  pews  ever  be 
filled  and  may  he  live  long  to  hack  tip  the  back-to- 
the-landers ! 

* 


As  I  see  it.  the  apple  growers  of  New  York  State 
are  sending  their  sons  to  Cornell,  are  buying  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  and  materials  for  the  production 
nf  the  finest  fruit  that  can  be  grown;  then  what? 
They  believe  in  specialization.  Their  specialty  is  yrou  - 
ing  the  fruit,  and  they  turn  the  beautiful  crops  of  ap¬ 
ples  over  to  a  specialist  in  selling  and  “skinning”  and 
too,  often,  take  what  they  can  get.  r. 


THAT  comes  from  a  New  York  grinver.  It  is  his 
way  of  stating  the  fact  that  our  apple  groM'ers 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  learning  how  to  pro 
ducc  tine  fruit  and  too  little  in  studying  how  to  sell 
it  to  best  advantage.  It  puts  a  new  responsibility  up 
to  Cornell,  and  we  think  the  college  is  prepared  to 
meet  it.  Among  other  college  activities  we  hope  t<» 
see  at  some  day  in  the  near  future  a  State-wide  or¬ 
ganization  at  the  college  for  help  in  buying,  selling 
and  distributing  farm  produce.  With  Cornell  as  a 
central  station  there  could  be  lines  out  into  every 
county  or  section  where  goods  M’ere  needed  or 
where  there  was  a  surplus.  As  it  is  some  sections 
of  the  State  go  without  needed  things  or  pay  an  ex 
travagant  price  for  them  M’hile  in  another  part  of 
the  State  such  goods  are  so  plentiful  that  local  prices 
are  beloM’  cost  of  production. 


Brevities. 

Have  you  written  those  potato  articles  for  the  local 
paper  yet? 

Has  anyone  noticed  any  bad  effect  from  cutting  green 
weeds  into  the  silo? 

Several  readers  report  good  results  from  using  a 
tablespoouful  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  waterpot  full  of 
water  when  sprinkling  the  hotbed. 

Soil  erosion  or  “washing”  is  ruining  many  a  hilly 
farm.  Geologists  state  that  the  rivers  of  this  country 
carry  to  the  sea  each  year  783.000.000  tons  of  soil. 
Cover  crops  help  stop  this  fearful  drain  of  fertility. 

What  can  be  done  with  the  buildings  left  by  dead 
churches?  One  New  Y ork  reader  tolls  liow  it  MTas  done 
in  Wyoming  County.  “Through  onr  member  of  the 
Assembly  we  had  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  per¬ 
mitting  the  trustees  to  sell  the  church,  the  proceeds  to 
be  placed  in  the  hank  and  the  interest  to  be  paid  to 
the  cemetery  association  annually  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  cemetery.  We  realized  31100.” 
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500  BUSHELS  OF  OATS  WANTED. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  a  re¬ 
quest  from  a  State  Institution  for  500  bushels  of  oats 
with  the  following  specifications: 

40  pounds,  white  clipped,  for  immediate  delivery, 
F.O.B.  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York,  via  Putnam 
Division  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Farmers  may  send  estimate  to  the  Department,  71 
West  23rd  Street. 


THE  LAND  BANK. 

HE  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  now 
loaning  its  capital  of  $100,000  on  first  mortgages 
on  real  estate  in  the  territory  to  which  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  law.  The  loans  are  made  through  the  Saving 
and  Loan  Associations  in  the  State.  The  first  loan  has 
been  awarded  to  the  First  Farmers’  Association  of  Sul¬ 
livan  County.  This  association  has  been  organized  since 
the  bill  creating  the  Land  Bank  became  a  law.  It  is 
composed  largely,  if  not  entirely  of  Jewish  farmers. 

The  directors  have  also  authorized  the  sale  of  an 
issue  of  $250,000  of  10-year  bonds,  at  4%  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum.  As  soon  as  the  $100,000  of  capi¬ 
tal  is  placed  on  mortgages,  the  bonds  will  be  sold, 
and  the  money  received  from  them  will  then  be  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  through  the  associations  of  the  State. 

Farmers  should  associate  themselves  with  the  asso¬ 
ciations  now  in  existence  or  form  new  associations  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  the  Land  Bank  if  a  loan  should  be 
needed  at  any  time.  No  formality  is  required  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  an  existing  association.  You  may 
become  a  member  by  paying  50  cents  a  month  for 
each  share  taken  ;  or  by  paying  $1  down,  and  as  much 
or  as  little  thereafter  as  you  like ;  or  by  paying  the 
full  $100  for  a  share  in  advance.  In  the  two  former 
cases  the  dividends  are  added  to  the  payments  and  the 
capital  accumulates  until  the  share  is  worth  $100.  In 
the  case  of  the  full  advance  payment,  the  dividend 
is  withdrawn  in  cash. 

Every  farmer  must  realize  that  if  he  is  a  regular 
member  of  an  association,  he  will  stand  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  getting  a  satisfactory  loan  than  if  he 
is  unknown  to  the  members  of  the  association.  Of 
course,  if  farmers  organize  their  own  association  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  control  its  loans  for  them¬ 
selves.  These  associations  afford  the  best  possible  in¬ 
ducement  for  savings.  The  payments  are  easily  made. 
The  returns  are  good  and  the  money  is  safe.  It  re¬ 
mains  in  the  neighborhood  to  build  up  home  industry 
and  it  remains  in  the  control  of  the  people  who  own 
it.  Through  the  handling  of  it  they  acquire  exper¬ 
ience  and  skill  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  it.  This 
feature  alone  is  regarded  by  many  men  of  broad  ex¬ 
perience  as  the  most  important  function  of  the  whole 
system.  These  are  the  men  who  regard  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  man  and  the  woman  of  more  importance 
than  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

No  safe,  sound  and  enduring  system  of  credits  can 
be  built  up  in  a  day  or  a  year.  From  the  beginning 
we  warned  the  man  who  was  looking  for  something 
for  nothing  that  he  would  be  disappointed  in  the  Land 
Bank  system  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  purposely 
avoided  inflations,  and  inducements  to  borrow  easy 
money  without  knowing  how  it  was  to  be  repaid;  but 
if  a  man  has  credit  in  land  values,  he  can  get  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  loan  through  this  system  provided  he  con¬ 
nects  himself  with  one  of  the  local  organizations  of  the 
system.  When  rates  of  interest  are  high  the  borrower 
will  always  have  to  pay  the  current  rate;  but  there 
will  never  be  any  bonus  to  pay,  and  when  the  money 
rates  are  low  the  rate  will  be  low  to  the  borrower  on 
this  system.  Any  other  system  of  regulating  interest 
rates  on  real  estate  mortgages  would  be  disastrous ; 
but  as  this  system  is  developed  the  rate  will  be  the 
lowest  for  high-class  securities  of  any  kind ;  but  before 
we  can  hope  to  attain  this  end,  we  must  establish  a 
standing  and  a  tradition  for  our  Land  Bank  bonds, 
than  which  there  can  be  no  more  secure  investment  in 
the  world.  The  great  advantage  of  the  system  is  that 
mortgages  may  be  written  for  a  long  term  of  years  and 
paid  off  in  small  installments.  The  borrower  will  never 
pay  any  bonus,  or  any  expense  after  the  mortgage  is 
once  placed,  and  with  each  succeeding  payment  whether 
large  or  small,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  mortgage  burden  has  become  lighter. 

Farmers  should  get  into  these  organizations.  There 
is  no  chance  of  losing  a  cent.  The  money  paid  in  need 
be  but  little.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  and  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time. 


35- CENT  DOLLAR  PROPOSITION. 

No.  1. — The  Six-Cent  Loaf. 

T  is  very  encouraging  to  see  the  way  the  great  papers 
and  magazines  are  taking  up  this  35-cent  dollar  pro¬ 
position.  The  New  York  “Produce  Review”  says  it 
is  not  only  “absurd,  but  a  demonstration  of  ignorance  or 
willful  misrepresentation  to  assert  that  producers  get 
"nly  35%  of  the  retail  cost  of  products  sold  in  this 
city.”  We  thought  it  was  plainly  evident  to  most  peo¬ 
ple  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar.  It 
i3  evident,  however,  that  the  Produce  Review  stands  in 
need  of  education,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  aiding  along 
that  line.  Do  not  take  our  word  for  it,  but  go  to  the 
"ther  papers. 

“Collier’s”  can  hardly  be  called  a  trade  journal  or 
personally  interested  in  talking  35-cent  dollar,  yet  it 
recently  analyzed  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  New 


York.  A  pound  loaf  was  bought  at  a  corner  grocery. 
This  loaf  weighed  12  ounces  including  the  sanitary 
wrapper.  The  best  of  milling  will  convert  from  70  to 
73%  of  the  wheat  into  flour.  We  need  not  ask  if  the 
bakers  of  New  York  are  shrewd  enough  to  buy  to  the 
best  advantage.  One  bushel  of  wheat  will  yield  about 
44  pounds  of  flour.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
best  bakeries,  seven  pounds  of  flour  must  yield  about 
nine  pounds  of  bread.  This  means  57  pounds  of  bread 
to  the  bushel  of  wheat.  On  the  basis  of  the  loaf  which 
“Collier’s”  bought  and  weighed,  this  means  7G  loaves 
and  the  loaf  cost  six  cents  on  the  day  it  was  bought. 
The  poor  people  of  New  York  therefore  were  paying 
$4.56  for  the  flour  in  a  bushel  of  wheat.  In  addition 
to  the  flour  the  miller  or  somebody  else  received  the 
benefit  of  the  bran,  middlings,  or  other  offal  which  sold 
for  at  least  1*4  cent  per  pound.  Here  then  we  have 
$4.56  paid  by  people  of  New  York  City  for  the  flour 
obtained  from  one  bushel  of  wheat.  In  spite  of  the 
high  prices  daily  reported  in  the  papers,  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  our  readers  have  received  not  over  $1.25 
a  bushel  for  their  grain.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
were  obliged  to  sell  last  Fall  for  one  dollar  or  less.  This 
then  is  the  first  example  in  figuring  the  35-cent  dollar 
which  we  put  up  to  our  friends  of  the  “Produce  Review.” 
Step  up  to  the  blackboard,  gentlemen,  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  tell  us  ho  to  much  you.  figure  the  farmer  re - 
(eires  out  of  the  price  of  this  loaf!  We  will  take  up 
from  time  to  time  other  products,  and  we  expect  an  in¬ 
teresting  time  when  the  “Produce  Review”  figures  out 
tlie  farmers’  proportion. 


A  Problem  in  Algebra. 

Please  submit  this  problem  to  the  rural  uplifters,  ex¬ 
perts,  scientists,  and  agricultural  boosters  abroad  in  the 
land.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  throughout  the 
country  is  90  bushels  per  acre,  and  average  price  20 
cents  per  bushel.  If  the  yield  were  increased  to  that 
of  Germany,  300  bushels  on  an  acre,  what  would  the 
price  here  be?  w.  ir.  stout. 

Pennsylvania. 

IT  is  herewith  submitted.  If  these  potatoes  were  in¬ 
tended  for  human  food  alone  such  increase  of  crop 
would  prove  a  calamity  to  many  farmers.  Every 
cost  of  growing,  transporting  and  marketing  the  crops 
would,  under  our  present  condition,  remain  the  same, 
while  the  price  would  fall  below  10  cents  a  bushel  in 
many  localities.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  German  crop 
would  ever  have  reached  its  enormous  size  if  new  uses, 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  had  not  been  found  for 
the  tubers.  This  year  with  a  surplus  above  food  re¬ 
quirements  of  about  40,000.000  bushels  it  would  be 
folly  to  double  production  without  finding  new  outlets 
for  the  crop.  Without  question  thousands  of  poorly 
paid  people  in  our  cities  ought  to  eat  more  potatoes. 
They  would  save  money  and  obtain  greater  food  value 
by  doing  so,  but  it  is  hard  to  make  them  see  it.  Food 
habits  are  well  fixed,  and  consumers  demand  the  expen¬ 
sive  wheat  bread  when  potatoes  would  give  them  cheap¬ 
er  and  better  food.  If  we  are  to  increase  the  potato 
crop  in  this  country  we  must  find  new  markets  and 
outlets.  The  South  American  trade  is  promising  and 
thorough  organization  and  business  judgment  will  de¬ 
velop  it.  The  Germans  make  great  quantities  of  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohol  from  potatoes.  This  is  used  for  light 
and  power,  while  the  residue  is  fed  to  cattle.  This 
alcohol  making  does  not  pay  a  direct  profit,  but  it  helps 
dispose  of  the  crop  and  provides  cattle  food. 


Farm  Papers  and  the  Distribution  Problem. 

I  RE  AD  with  great  interest  the  article  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Twitchell  of  Maine  giving  the  results  of  the  sale  of 
a  carload  of  potatoes,  which  was  published  on  page 
449.  Why  is  it  that  I  can  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  all  of  the  alleged  agricultural  papers  in 
America  that  ■welcome  such  articles?  Is  it  enough  sim¬ 
ply  to  promote  production?  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
tion  that  a  paper  published  ostensibly  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  that  does  not  open  its  columns  freely  to 
a  discussion  of  the  present  method  of  distributing  farm 
products  is  unworthy  of  support.  It  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  more  we  grow  the  more  we  shall  have  to  sell, 
and  the  more  the  railroads  and  middlemen  will  get  to 
handle;  consequently  the  greater  their  prosperity.  For 
instance  potatoes  here  were  15  cents  per  bushel  and 
60  cents  in  a  nearby  market,  while  apples  worth  20 
and  30  cents  not  far  away  sold  here  for  $1  and  higher. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  Western  farmers  are  com¬ 
ing  out  for  the  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  railroads?  j.  w.  wititam. 

Cass  Co.,  Minn. 

R.  N.-Y. — Not  the  least  wonder  in  the  world.  As  for 
counting  the  papers  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — the 
farm  paper  must  put  the  true  interests  of  its  readers 
first  or  last.  There  can  be  no  middle  ground.  If  it  is 
printed  for  the  advertisers  and  the  political  grafters 
first  of  all  the  reader,  or  individual  farmer  will  have  a 
very  small  showing.  The  papers  you  speak  of,  which 
are  to  be  counted  on  a  few  fingers  are  published  first  of 
all  for  their  readers ,  and  thus  the  farmers  can  make 
them  useful.  No  farm  paper  ran  erer  rise  higher  than 
the  motive  which  inspires  its  editor  and  publisher. 


New  York  State  News. 

JERSEY  MEN  TO  MEET.— The  47th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  been  called 
at  the  Club’s  building  in  New  York,  May  5.  Secretary 
Gow  announces  that  the  vote  on  certain  amendments 
to  the  by-laws  by  members  of  the  Club  shows  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  190  in  favor  of  an  entry  fee  of  $10  per  head 
on  imported  cows  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  register  of  merit.  Also,  a  majority  of  186  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  providing  for  an  entry  fee  of  $35 
per  head  on  all  other  imported  animals.  The  majority 
in  favor  of  lowering  the  fee  on  transfer  accompanying 
applications  for  entry  of  animals  under  two  years  of 
age  to  50  cents  (now  the  fee  is  $1)  was  178.  These 
amendments  now  become  the  law  of  the  Club. 


CATTLE  OWNERS  DEMAND  STRICTER  QUAR¬ 
ANTINE.— At  a  meeting  of  cattle  breeders  in  Syracuse 
recently  with  about  400  present,  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  demanding  measures  far  more  drastic  than  any  at 
present  in  force  regarding  quarantine  of  stock  against 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Among  the  demands  made 
were  these:  That  horses  from  all  areas  be  quarantined, 
and  feet,  mane,  coats  and  tails  be  disinfected,  as  well 
as  horse  cars  at  points  of  entry  into  the  State;  quaran¬ 
tine  on  all  shipments  of  live  stock  between  counties  <>f 
the  State;  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  furnish  all 
necessary  funds  and  assistance  for  a  complete  quaran¬ 
tine  ;  that  a  law  be  enacted  to  provide  for  the  proper 
and  fair  appraisal  of  all  valuations  for  grade  and  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  based  upon  the  worth  of 
the  animal  for  its  commercial  utility  as  a  breeding  and 
producing  animal  at  a  value  for  each  purebred  animal 
of  not  more  than  $300,  and  not  upon  its  value  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  diseased  animal ;  that  a  board  of  appraisal 
be  provided  for.  to  consist  of  the  Comptroller  or  deputy, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  deputy,  and  a  citi¬ 
zen  breeder  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a 
list  of  ten  to  be  submitted  by  the  directors  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association  of  the  purebred  registry  of  the  breed 
affected;  that  all  owners  of  cloven-footed  animals  shall 
post  quarantine  notices  to  prevent  trespass  on  prem¬ 
ises  where  animals  are  confined;  that  officials  of  all 
towns  and  cities  enforce  the  quarantine  against  va¬ 
grant  dogs  and  cats  and  also  upon  the  driving  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  the  streets. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  BREEDERS.— The  Cayuga 
County  Breeders’  Association  last  week  elected  B.  B. 
Andrews,  of  Weedsport,  president ;  Frank  Gildersleevc. 
of  Union  Springs,  vice-president;  and  J.  R.  Wait,  of 
Auburn,  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  II.  E.  Merry,  city 
veterinarian  of  Syracuse,  addressed  the  breeders  oil 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  urged  each  breeder  t< » 
establish  his  own  quarantine  as  a  precaution.  Breed¬ 
ers,  he  said,  cannot  be  too  careful.  j.  w.  n. 


City  Consumers  and  Parcel  Post. 

I  or  nearly  a  year  this  office  has  been  instructing  the 
consumer  in  the  direct  sale  of  farm  produce  with  the 
view  to  his  getting  in  touch  with  the  farmer.  To  that 
end  we  have  been  publishing  from  time  to  time  a 
farmers’  price  list,  of  which  we  have  put  thousands  in 
the  Washington  homes.  The  result  of  these  efforts  has 
been  to  bring  up  our  daily  parcels  of  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts  shipped  direct  from  the  farm  to  approximately 
300  per  day.  Just  about  50  per  cent,  of  these  parcels 
contain  eggs  in  quantities  from  three  to  15  dozen  to 
the  parcel.  The  week-end  shipments  of  poultry  run 
about  100  parcels  per  day  for  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays,  while  butter  and  other  farm  products  will 
easily  exceed  an  average  of  125  parcels  per  day.  Fruits 
dried  and  fresh,  run  at  the  rate  of  34  parcels  daily. 

At  the  request  of  several  farmers  I  have  compiled  a 
list  of  234  names  of  city  consumers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington,  D.  C„  who  have 
expressed  to  this  office  their  desire  to  deal  direct  with 
the  farmers  through  parcel  post,  or  whose  interest  in 
the  parcel  post  has  been  vouched  for  to  this  office  bv 
other  patrons  of  the  office.  I  think  there  is  a  field  for 
as  successful  work  in  inducing  the  farmers  to  write  to 
the  city  consumers,  and  thus  get  in  touch  with  the  city 
consumers,  as  there  was  in  a  city  post  office  urging  con¬ 
sumers  to  get  in  touch  with  the  producers. 

T„  , .  OTTO  PBAEGER, 

Washington,  I>.  ('.  Postmaster. 


Unrest  Among  Minnesota  Farmers. 

FARMERS’  Clubs  are  being  organized  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  Minnesota  by  experts  from  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  8tate  University  and  by  profes¬ 
sors  of  agriculture  connected  with  the  high  schools 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  800  have  now 
been  started  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  was  intended 
that  these  clubs  should  take  up  only  such  matters  that 
relate  to  production,  but  the  farmers,  incensed  by  the 
low  prices  paid  for  farm  products,  especially  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  price  of  which  fell  to  15  cents  per  bushel, 
are  kicking  over  the  traces,  and  are  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  question  of  distribution'  than  to  the 
matter  of  production.  Some  clubs  have  already  de¬ 
clared  for  the  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  railroads,  which  gives  the  politicians  lots  of  grief. 

Apples,  which  were  a  drug  on  the  market  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  sold  here  in  Northern  Minnesota 
at  from  $1  to  32  per  bushel.  Farmers  are  beginning  ti> 
inquire  why  potatoes,  which  they  have  to  sell,  are  so 
••heap,  and  apples  which  they  have  to  buy,  are  so  high 
m  price,  when  there  is  a  good  crop  of  both.  They  feel 
that  the  present  system  of  distribution  is  at  fault  and 
they  propose  to  find  a  remedy.  A  State  federation  of 
all  these  clubs  will  be  formed  during  the  year  at  which 
these  matters  will  be  taken.  Hogs  also  fell  off  nearly 
two  cents  on  the  pound,  although  pork  products  went 
up  in  price,  and  some  farmers  have  started  an  agita 
tion  looking  to  the  building  of  a  packing  plant.  There 
never  was  such  a  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  farmers 
of  Minnesota  as  there  is  today.  The  Winter  has  been 
mild,  only  one  or  two  real  cold  snaps.  It  looks  as 
though  rough  feed  would  be  plentiful.  We  do  not  ex 
pect  Spring  to  open  in  earnest  much  before  the  first  .»t 
May.  Settlers  are  coming  in  from  all  directions  to  b> 
cate  on  the  cheap  lands,  some  of  which  sells  as  low  as 
$ i  per  acre.  This  is  a  great  clover  country,  and  tie- 
dairy  business  is  in  the  lead.  j.  w.  wit  ham. 

J.  W.  w. 


Grain  Stocks  and  Movements. 

Concerning  fly  damage  in  the  wheat  sections  B.  W. 
Snow  reports  that  fly  is  present  in  the  wheat  crop  over 
a  wider  area  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  many 
years.  Many  complaints  of  damage  may  be  expected 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

•  E^l)0rt®  f™m  Atlanta  and  Gulf  ports  for  week  eiul- 
Ma^h  20,  compared  with  the  period  from  Julv  1, 
1914,  follows : 


Wheat,  bushels 
Flour,  barrels  . 
Corn,  bushels  . 
<  hits,  bushels  . 
Rye,  bushels  . . 
Barley,  bushels 


Week  ending  .Mar. 

-  4.446.000 

-  396,000 

-  1.841.000 

_  930,000 

-  374.000 

-  80.000 


20 


Since  July  1 

238,799,000 

S.385.000 

22.623,000 

52,193,000 

10,066,000 

9.864,000 


From  Argentine  ports 
shipments  were :  Wheat, 
533,000  bushels;  oats,  1, 


for  week  ending  March  20. 
5.128.000  bushels ;  corn,  1.- 
700.000  bushels. 


Stable  manure  never  contains  more  plant  food  than 
on  the  day  it  is  made.  The  plant  food  may  become 
more  available  through  chemical  action,  but  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  the  longer  the  manure  is  kept. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  MOTHER  JOB. 

It  really  isn’t  hard  to  be  a  mother, 
There  really  isn't  very  much  to  do; 
The  days  are  just  exactly  like  each 
other — 

You  simply  shut  your  eyes  and  wander 
through ! 


For  six  o’clock  is  time  enough  for  rising. 
And  getting  all  the  children  washed 
and  dressed. 

And  breakfast  cooked — it  really  is  sur¬ 
prising, 

But  mothers  never  seem  to  need  a  rest . 


The  lunches  must  be  packed  and  jackets 
rounded, 

And  everybody  soothed  and  sent  to 
school. 

To  say  that  mother  rushes  is  unfounded — 
She's  nothing  more  to  manage,  as  a 
rule. 


Unless  it  is  to  finish  piles  of  sewing, 

And  cook  and  wash  and  iron  and  scrub- 
and  sweep, 

To  order  food  and  keep  the  furnace 
going —  .  . 

And  then  perhaps  to  hide  herself  and 
weep ! 

And  when  at  last  she  s  tucked  them  under 
covers. 

And  seen  to  doors  that  Dad’s  forgot  to 
lock. 

Triumphantly,  at  midnight,  she  discovers 
She's  nothing  more  to  do  till  six  o  clock  . 

— Jane  Burr,  in  New  York  Times. 


AN  error  in  the  prize  bread  recipe  on 
page  450  made  it  read  quarts  of 
milk  and  water.  Of  course  it  should 
have  read  pints. 

WHEN  coming  in  chilled  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  bad  weather  or  fatigue, 
try  a  cup  of  milk,  heated  very  hot,  sea¬ 
soned  with  a  small  lump  of  butter  melted 
on  top,  pepper  and  salt.  This  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  a  tuberculosis  patient,  a  con¬ 
valescent,  or  for  young  people  under 
weight,  and  the  seasoning  often  makes  it 
acceptable  to  a  person  who  does  not  like 
plain  milk. 

BITS  of  crisp  fried  bacon  left  from  a 
meal  may  be  chopped  or  crushed 
line  and  used  over  the  top  of  baked 
vegetables,  the  bacon  giving  a  very  agree¬ 
able  flavor.  Boiled  sweet  potatoes  cut 
lengthwise,  laid  in  a  baker,  and  covered 
with  the  chopped  bacon,  may  be  browned 
in  the  oven.  The  bacon  is  also  nice  on 
the  top  of  baked  beans. 

* 

IN  planning  the  flower  garden  this  year 
try  to  include  some  snapdragons 
(Antirrhinums).  These  are  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flowers,  now  brought  wonderfully 
up  to  date  by  varietal  improvements. 
They  include  a  striking  range  of  color, 
from  pure  white  through  soft  yellow 
shades  to  blush,  rose-pink  and  deep  crim¬ 
son.  Grown  under  glass  they  are  much 
valued  by  florists  for  cutting,  and  are 
very  showy  in  the  flower  garden.  While 
best  results  are  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seeds  under  glass  in  early  Spring,  they 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  the  first  week 
in  May,  when  they  should  be  in  bloom 
by  August.  A  longer  blooming  season  is 
secured  by  sowing  them  in  August,  carry¬ 
ing  the  young  plants  over  Winter  in  a 
well-protected  cold  frame,  and  setting 
them  out  when  danger  from  frost  is  over 
in  the  Spring. 

A  NEAT  white  muslin  cap,  trimmed 
with  material  matching  the  house 
dress,  is  a  very  desirable  part  of  one’s 
working  costume.  Everyone  knows  that 
nothing  makes  a  busy  woman  look  so 
"distressed”  as  untidy  hair.  She  can 
s'ip  olT  her  soiled  apron  in  a  moment, 
but  without  time  to  rearrange  her  hair 
she  may  feel  slatternly  just  when  she 
wishes  to  look  her  best.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dusting  cap  was  efficient,  but  not 
handsome;  the  modern  caps,  brought  into 
vogue  by  the  useless  little  boudoir  caps, 
are  pretty  and  becoming.  One  of  the 
best  models  is  the  Dutch  cap  with  the 
strip  turned  back  from  the  face  and  end¬ 
ing  at  the  ear;  this  is  becoming  to  most 
wearers.  The  material  may  be  plain 
lawn,  dimity  or  cross-bar;  one  often  has 
a  little  remnant  just  large  enough  for 
the  cap.  The  turn-back  piece  may  have 
a  band  of  trimming  matching  the  morn¬ 
ing  dress,  or  of  flowered  or  plain  lawn 
in  some  pretty  color.  It  is  not  likely 


that  we  shall  ever  return  to  the  costly 
and  imposing  caps  old-time  matrons 
wore,  but  the  working  cap  is  certainly  a 
desirable  item  of  dress.  We  must  own 
a  liking,  too,  for  seeing  an  old  lady  in 
a  dainty  white  cap,  though  it  is  a  rare 
sight  these  days. 


The  People’s  Kitchen. 

OT  very  far  from  this  office,  across 
the  street  from  the  open  space  of  a 
great  playground,  is  the  first  “People’s 
Kitchen”  opened  in  .this  city.  It  is  at 
a  corner  of  "Death  Avenue,”  as  public 
sarcasm  describes  that  section  of  Tenth 
avenue  where  long  freight  trains,  drawn 
by  dummy  engines,  pass  along  the  open 
street,  unprotected  by  gates  or  fences. 
True,  a  man  or  boy  rides  in  advance  of 
the  train,  waving  a  perfunctory  red  flag 
from  the  back  of  his  lean  skewbald 
pony,  but  accidents  are  not  uncommon, 
and  more  than  one  boy  on  crutches  play¬ 
ing  in  the  big  schoolyard  is  there  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  other  cities  that  forbid  rail¬ 
way  tracks  on  the  <  pen  street  level. 

The  “People’s  Kitchen”  occupies  a 
sunny  corner,  and  outside  it  is  cheer¬ 
ful  in  a  coat  of  fresh  apple-green  paint. 
Inside  everything  is  very  clean  and 


though  the  long  table  is  bare  there  is 
often  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  remind  its 
patrons  that  there  are  brighter  places 
than  “Death  Avenue.”  The  mission  of 
the  Kitchen  is  to  provide  wholesome 
food,  hot  and  well  cooked,  at  just  about 
cost  price.  The  enterprise  is  managed 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is  not  to  hand 
out  so-called  charity,  but  to  help  poor 
people  to  make  the  best  of  their  own 
resources.  The  People’s  Kitchen  sells 
good  nourishing  food  at  low  prices, 
which  may  be  taken  home  hot,  in  pails 
and  dishes,  for  the  family  meal,  or  a 
workingman  may  stop  to  eat  his  food 
as  in  a  restauraut. 

The  hours  are:  Breakfast,  4  a.  m.  to 
H  a.  m. ;  dinner,  11.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p. 
m. ;  supper  5.50  p.  m.  to  7.45  p.  m.  On 
the  day  the  picture  was  taken  tin*  bill  of 
fare  was  as  follows :  English  beef  broth 
with  barley,  three  cents;  Hamburger 
roast,  tomato  sauce  and  potatoes,  five 
cents;  pork  and  beans,  three  cents;  ap¬ 
ple  tapioca,  three  cents;  stewed  prunes, 
three  cents;  stewed  apricots,  three  cents; 
coffee,  two  cents :  cocoa,  two  cents. 

Some  good  housekeepers  will  say  ;  “Why 
don’t  the  women  stay  home  and  cook 
good  food  instead  of  buying  it?”  There 
is  many  a  household  in  this  vicinity 
where  there  would  be  little  enough  to 
cook  if  the  women  stayed  home;  they  go 
out  washing  and  scrubbing,  work  in 
laundries  and  factories,  and  otherwise 
eke  out  the  insufficient  means  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers.  It  is  a  district  near 
the  great  transatlantic  piers,  where  many 
longshoremen  live,  and  the  limited  ocean 
traffic  this  season  means  terribly  hard 
times.  Furthermore,  where  cooking  is 
done  by  gas  it  does  not  pay  to  prepare 
dishes  that  need  long  slow  cooking  and 
there  is  economy  in  buying  soups,  stews, 
etc.,  ready  cooked — when  possible.  While 
this  People's  Kitchen  is  a  novelty  in  New 
York,  it  is  not  a  new  idea;  such  kitchens 
are  a  feature  of  most  large  European 
cities,  where  they  occupy  an  important 
place  in  civic  utilities. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

OUR-IN-HAND  scarfs  of  brocade 
woven  in  the  national  coat-of-arms 
of  France,  Russia,  Austro-Germany  and 
Great  Britain  are  among  novelties  in 
men’s  wear.  They  are  not  as  startling 
as  they  sound,  being  combinations  of 
blue,  green,  crimson,  purple  or  silver, 
with  black,  woven  like  any  handsome 
two- toned  brocade,  so  -that  the  coat  of 
arms  merely  looks  like  a  heraldic  pat¬ 
tern.  The  ties  cost  05  cents  each.  Four- 
in-hand  ties  of  fine  Irish  poplin,  in  solid 
colors,  are  55  cents  at  a  good  haber¬ 
dasher’s  ;  they  are  fashionable,  and  in 
good  taste. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  women's 
handbags  of  black  silk;  they  are  usually 
round  or  melon  shape,  shirred  into  a 
metal  frame.  Most  of  them  are  silk- 
lined,  with  mirror  and  inside  coin  com¬ 
partment.  Moire  is  the  usual  material 
and  there  is  a  standard  quality  at  $1, 
though  prices  go  much  higher  than  this. 
Cheap  leather  handbags,  unless  bought  at 
a  special  sale,  are  likely  to  be  quite  dis¬ 
appointing,  as  they  soon  become  shabby. 
Pin  seal  and  pigskin  are  among  the 
leathers  that  endure  hard  wear,  and  are 
always  in  fashion :  pearl  morocco  and 


long-grain  auto  leather  are  favorite  ma¬ 
terials  now  for  handbags,  purses  and 
vanity  cases. 

“Ivortus”  napkin  rings  are  made  of 
imitation  ivory,  with  slight  decoration 
of  carved  lines  along  the  edge,  and  an 
initial  letter  in  color.  They  cost  25  or 
40  cents  and  save  the  labor  expended 
in  polishing  a  silver  ring. 

Cream  and  domino  sugar  outfits  of 
glass  are  small  round  trays  with  an  up¬ 
right  rim,  the  sugar  being  laid  around 
the  edge,  while  the  cream  jug  stands 
slightly  raised  in  the  center.  The  tray 
and  cream  pitcher  complete  cost  50  cents. 
A  pretty  little  mustard  pot  that  com¬ 
mends  itself  by  its  utility  consists  of  a 
silver-plated  holder  of  pierced  metal,  en¬ 
closing  the  little  cup  with  lid  of  brown 
earthenware  lined  with  white,  like  the 
French  cooking  vessels.  The  crockery 
cup  is  separate,  easily  removed  for  wash¬ 
ing,  and  not  as  breakable  as  the  usual 
glass  cup.  They  cost  50  cents,  and  are 
very  attractive.  Little  cruets  of  pierced 
silver  plate,  containing  three  small 
shakers,  for  salt  and  pepper,  are  offered 
for  35  cents  each,  and  are  both  pretty 
and  convenient. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  village 
of  Jouy,  near  A'ersailles,  France,  became 
famous  for  its  printed  linens,  and  some 
of  the  handsomest  new  cretonnes  follow 
the  old  Jouy  designs.  Prices  for  Amer¬ 
ican  cretonnes  are  from  about  IS  to  75 
cents  a  yard,  while  imported  cretonnes 
cost  from  25  ceiPs  to  $3.50  a  yard.  Their 
uses  are  manifold,  and  such  draperies 
do  much  to  render  a  house  attractive, 
especially  during  Summer,  when  cush¬ 
ions  and  table  scarfs  are  needed  on  the 
porch.  Cretonne  bands  are  a  desirable 
trimming  for  scrim  or  cheesecloth  cur¬ 
tains  or  bureau  scarfs,  also  for  Summer 
bed  covers.  Young  people  at  college,  who 
must  use  their  bedrooms  as  studies  or 
sitting  rooms,  very  often  cover  the  small 
single  bed  with  cretonne,  slipping  the 
pillows  into  day  covers  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  and  adding  other  cushions,  so  that 
the  bed  becomes  a  couch.  It  is  a  desira¬ 
ble  arrangement  for  the  boys’  room. 


April  3,  1915. 

A  novel  dishpan  of  heavy  tin  L 
square,  to  fit  a  square  sink.  It  has  an 
outlet  for  the  water  with  a  strainer  at¬ 
tachment.  It  costs  $1.50.  Another  con¬ 
venience  is  a  large  tin  flour  holder  with  a 
sifter  bottom.  Inclosed  under  the  sifter 
is  a  measuring  cup.  into  which  the  flour 
is  sifted  as  needed.  The  bin  holds  25 
pounds  of  flour,  and  costs  $4.  painted 
in  wood  color,  $5  in  white  enamel. 

Riding  habits  are  expensive  luxuries 
when  made  by  fashionable  tailors,  but 
one  of  -the  great  department  stores  makes 
a  specialty  of  them  at  more  moderate 
prices.  Separate  riding  skirts  of  khaki 
are  $3.96;  linen,  $4.96.  Black  sateen 
riding  breeches  are  $2.49.  AVitli  the  khaki 
skirt  khaki  leggings  may  be  worn;  the 
high  riding  boots  are  always  expensive. 
A  riding  habit,  jacket  and  skirt,  of 
khaki  cloth  is  $15.74.  The  skirt  buttons 
up  tin*  front  and  closes  with  clamps 
at  the  back,  and  may  thus  be  worn  for 
cross-saddle  riding  or  walking.  Other 
habits  are  from  $22.74  up,  covert,  crave- 
notte  and  Panama  cloth ;  most  of  them 
are  coats  with  flaring  skirts  worn  over 
breeches. 


A  Farmers’  Club  That  is  Seeing; 
Things. 

UR  club  has  been  in  existence  four 
years.  AYe  have  discussed  breeding, 
feeding,  dairying,  cropping.  We  have  read 
and  talked  of  cows,  hens,  hogs  and  bees. 
We  have  given  attention  to  soils,  drain 
age  and  sanitation.  Everything  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  agriculture  that 
we  know  or  have  heard  of  we  eagerly 
grasped  and  made  it  as  much  our  own 
as  we  were  capable  of  doing.  There  is  a 
vast  field  for  us  yet  to  delve  in,  but  as 
a  club  we  have,  for  a  time,  turned  our 
back  to  it.  Individually,  we  have  farms 
and  farm  problems  confronting  us  365 
days  each  year.  We  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  travel.  The  great  world  out¬ 
side  our  little  hamlet  is  like  a  sealed 
book  that  we  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of 
from  our  newspapers.  Other  occupa¬ 
tions  and  the  people  who  follow  them 
are  unknown  quantities. 

Therefore,  the  club  purchased  a  stere- 
optican.  using  an  acetylene  light.  We 
began  studying  the  foreign  possessions 
of  the  United  States.  First,  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  were  taken  up.  Slides 
were  obtained  from  the  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  Department  at  Albany.  The  geo 
graphical  location,  ocean  and  wind  cur 
rents,  climatic  conditions,  soil,  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  natives,  the  industries  and  pro 
duetions  were  studied,  and  pictures  illus 
trating  each  subject  were  shown,  making 
them  seem  very  real.  The  Philippines. 
Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal  followed 
in  turn. 

Then  “Whales  and  Whale  Fishery” 
were  studied  and  the  subject  now  being 
considered  is  “Forestry  and  Lumbering." 
The  work  is  all  done  by  club  members, 
so  there  is  but  little  expense  attached  to 
it.  Our  horizon  is  widening  for  each 
individual.  The  attendance  at  the  club 
was  greatly  increased.  All  are  inter 
ested,  from  youngest  to  oldest.  As  long 
as  our  club  continues  so  to  thrive,  the* 
social  problem  for  this  community  of 
farms  is  solved.  NETTIE  e.  boyce. 


Scotch  Scones. — Flour,  two  cups; 
baking  powder,  two  teaspoonfuls;  sugar, 
two  teaspoonfuls;  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful;  butter,  two  rounded  teaspoon 
fuls;  milk,  one-half  cup;  eggs,  two.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  baking  powder,  sugar 
and  salt.  Rub  into  this  mixture  the  but¬ 
ter.  Then  add  the  milk,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  eggs,  well  beaten.  Roll 
out  on  board  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch 
and  cut  with  a  fancy  cutter  if  you  have 
it.  (The  traditional  scone  is  diamond 
shaped.)  Sprinkle  with  granulated 
sugar  and  bake  for  fifteen  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  brown. 

Brown  Biscuits. — One  pint  of  graham 
flour,  nearly  a  quart  of  boiling  water  or 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Scald  tin* 
flour  when  you  have  salted  it  into  as 
soft  dough  as  you  can  handle.  Roll  it 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  round  cakes, 
lay  upon  a  hot  buttered  tin  or  pan.  and 
bake  them  in  the  hottest  oven  you  can 
get  ready.  Everything  depends  upon 
heat  in  the  manufacture  of  these.  Some 
cooks  spread  them  upon  a  hot  tin.  and 
set  this  upon  a  red-hot  stove.  Properly 
scalded  and  cooked,  they  are  light  as 
puffs  and  very  good,  otherwise  they  are 
flat  and  tough.  Split  and  butter  w!\'<* 
h.*t. 
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Our  Own  People. 

THERE  was  a  funeral  last  Summer  iu 
this  neighborhood,  and  the  longest 
procession,  Caleb  White  says,  he  has  seen 
in  all  the  years  among  the  hills.  Caleb 
has  a  good  memory,  and  the  privilege  of 
many  years.  A  good  woman  has  gone 
away — and  yet  remains.  In  the  short 
time  I  have  been  here  I  never  knew  her 
well,  personally,  though  I  saw  her  often 
in  the  homes  of  her  friends.  I  said  I  did 
not  know  her  well  personally,  and  no  one 
who  knows  this  community  can  help 
knowing  her.  I  never  so  desired  the  gift 
of  impression  as  I  do  now  on  my  return 
front  her  funeral,  that  I  might  give  some 
idea  ever  so  faint  of  what  a  good  woman 
means  to  a  community  like  ours. 

We  children  at  home  used  to  love  to 
‘‘leave  our  mark,”  as  we  called  it,  wher¬ 
ever  our  rovings  led  us.  It  was  a  bit  of 
childish  mysticism,  quite  unaccounted  for 
now  that  we  have  grown  older  and  wiser 
—perhaps — but  it  had  its  meaning.  It 
was  instinctive  desire  of  the  young  soul 
to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  upon  a  forgetful  earth.  My  mark 
1  remember  was  a  rude  monogram.  With 
what  secret  diligence  I  carved  it  on  fence 
posts,  on  the  barn  doors;  how  we  dared 
each  other  to  climb  the  higher  trees  in  the 
grove  back  of  the  house,  and  there  among 
the  brittle  branches  of  the  White  poplars 
cut  our  names  in  the  face  of  the  rising 
sou.  On  one  occasion  when  the  new 
church  was  building,  we  climbed  up  on 
the  scaffolding  high  over  the  altar  and 
scratched  our  names.  How  we  dared  do 
micli  a  sacrilegious  thing  in  spite  of  our 
strict  puritanical  bringing  up  has  always 
been  another  mystery  equal  to  the  desire 
‘‘of  leaving  our  mark”  behind  us.  Then 
we  spent  hours  chiseling  it  deep  in  a 
hard-headed  bowlder  in  the  pasture, 
where  if  man  had  been  as  kind  as  na¬ 
ture,  it  would  have  remained  to  this  day, 
but  a  few  years  later  the  new  barn  needed 
a  rock  foundation,  and  our  historic  bowl¬ 
der  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

So  she  left  her  secret  mark  upon  the 
neighborhood — as  we  all  do — for  good  or 
for  ill  upon  those  about  us,  in  accordance 
with  the  strength  of  that  character 
which  abides  within  us.  For  a  long  time 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  she,  though  it 
was  not  hard  to  see  that  some  strong 
good  woman  had  passed  that  way.  I  saw 
the  mystic  sign  of  her  deep  character  let¬ 
tered  in  many  a  hearthstone.  I  heard  it 
speaking  bravely  from  the  lips  of  a  weak 
friend.  It  is  carved  on  the  plastic  heart 
of  many  a  child.  And  I  believe  in  the 
immortalities  of  the  soul  ;  yes,  I  always 
believed  that,  but  never  so  strongly  as 
since  I  have  known  of  her.  I  too  live 
more  deeply  because  she  was  here.  She 
was  in  no  outward  way  an  extraordinary 
woman,  nor  was  her  life  eventful.  She 
was  born  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  saw 
her  lying  still  that  morning  in  the  same 
sunny  room  of  the  same  house  where  she 
had  come  as  a  bride  so  many  years  be¬ 
fore.  Here  among  the  common  hills  she 
grew  up,  here  among  the  common  schools 
she  received  her  education.  In  old  neigh¬ 
borhoods  people  come  to  know  one  an¬ 
other;  it  is  not  book  knowledge  or  clothes 
knowledge,  but  that  sort  which  reaches 
down  into  the  springs  of  human  char¬ 
acter.  Mere  greatness  offers  no  reward 
compared  to  that  supreme  triumph  of 
having  grown  old,  holding  the  respect  of 
those  who  know  us  best. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  morning, 
standing  outside  of  the  open  door  of  her 
home.  It  was  a  June  morning,  warm  and 
blight;  the  old  orchard,  not  far  off,  was 
still  in  blossom,  and  across  the  road  on  a 
hillside  cattle  and  sheep  fed  unconcern¬ 
edly.  Not  half  those  who  came  could 
find  room  iu  the  house,  but  stood  un¬ 
covered  under  the  trees.  From  within 
came  the  odor  of  flowers,  and  the  minor 
intonation  of  some  one  speaking.  The 
preacher  did  not  say  much.  Why  should 
he?  Everyone  knew ;  words  would  only 
cheapen  that  knowledge.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  what  he  said,  there  was  so  much 
about  us  that  spoke  of  the  life  of  a  good 
woman  but  not  her  death. 

A  man  who  stood  near  me  gave  a  more 
eloquent  tribute  than  any  preacher  could 
have  done.  I  saw  him  keep  his  ground 
for  a  while,  with  that  grim  courage  of 
man  who  dreads  emotion  more  than  pain, 
and  then  I  saw  him  crying  behind  a  tree. 
He  was  not  a  relative  of  hers,  only  one 
of  many  into  whose  deep  lives  she  had 


entered.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  whose  mother  knew  no  higher  aims 
than  her  own  selfish  desires.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  the  laws  of  compulsory  education, 
and  thus  they  grew  up,  without  school¬ 
ing.  until  she  started .  the  night  school 
during  the  long  Winter  evenings  after  the 
day’s  work,  and  taught  them  all  they 
ever  knew  of  books.  The  man  who  cried 
behind  the  tree  had  been  her  pupil,  was 
now  a  prosperous  merchant,  a  man  who 
helped  to  make  the  laws,  a  power  in  his 
circle.  “But  for  her  I  should  have  been 
what  I  was  then,  a  common  woodchop- 
per.” 

They  sang  “Lead  Kindly  Light,”  and 
as  they  came  out  the  narrow  door  in  the 
sunshine,  I  thought  of  how  she  must  have 


The  Rural  Patterns 


When  ordering  patterns ,  always  give 
number  and  size  desired.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


8582  Girl  s  Coat,  6581  Semi-Circular 
2  to  6  years,  skirt  with  Yoke, 

24  to  32  waist. 


8594  Girl’s  Apron,  8568  Girl's  or  Boy's 
8  to  14  years.  Pajamas,  G  to  14  years. 


come  out  daily  through  the  many  years 
to  look  upon  the  beauty  of  hills  and  fields, 
the  familiar  landscape  changing  with  the 
seasons  which  she  would  know  no  more. 
Along  the  pleasant  winding  road  to  the 
cemetery  the  community  spoke  its  feel¬ 
ings  that  human  nature  is  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der.  Hers  had  been  a  plain,  hard  life. 
And  yet  it  seemed  to  rise  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  like  a  great  tree,  its  roots  deep  in  the 
earth,  its  head  above  its  storms.  So 
barren  and  uneventful,  you  will  say,  but 
goodness  is  uneventful.  It  carries  no 
confusion,  but  is  deep,  quiet  and  simple. 
It  does  not  sit  in  the  high  places,  but  is 
felt  in  the  friendly  hand  clasp,  or  the  look 
of  ;t  kindly  eye.  If  she  ever  really  hated 
anything  in  this  world  it  was  whiners. 
If  there  was  anything  she  was  ever  ready 
to  give  to  the  deserving  it  was  sympathy. 
They  laugh  yet  over  the  woman  who  used 
to  come  to  spend  her  Summers  and  cure 
her  “nerves”  at  this  home.  One  day  the 
woman  told  a  long  story  to  “Her.”  After 
listening  quietly,  she  said  : 

"You  are  suffering  from  a  very  common 
complaint ;  you  have  not  enough  work  to 


do.  You  have  become  selfish;  go  home, 
discharge  your  servants,  be  a  companion 
to  your  husband,  do  your  own  cooking, 
make  your  own  beds,  take  some  little 
child  to  bring  up,  since  you  have  none  of 
your  own ;  do  something  for  somebody ; 
forget  yourself,  and  you  will  get  well.” 
The  woman  was  much  offended,  but  she 
took  the  advice,  became  a  useful  woman, 
and  to-day  there  was  a  wreath  of  white 
roses  sent  from  the  city  by  that  woman. 

It  was  before  the  days  of  sanitary 
science,  when  several  deaths  occurred  in 
one  family,  and  were  considered  a  special 
visitation  of  Providence.  She  told  them 
to  dig  a  new  well  and  stop  using  the  barn 
well  water  for  drinking  and  house  use, 
and  later  when  the  poor  Jacobs  family 
came  down  with  diphtheria  she  nursed 
them  through  the  sickness,  but  saw  to  it 
that  the  cellar  was  cleaned  of  decaying 
vegetables,  and  the  accumulation  of  filth 
in  the  bark  yard  was  properly  dealt  with. 
When  Mrs.  Willets  told  her  little  Jennie 
was  a  cripple,  she  went  right  over  and 
found  little  Jennie  had  the  “rickets.” 
“No.  Mrs.  Willets,”  she  said,  “the  Lord 
never  intended  that  child  should  be  a 
cripple;  it's  none  of  Ilis  work.  You 
have  simply  not  given  the  little  thing  the 
right  kind  of  food.  You’re  a  busy  woman 
with  that  great  family  to  cure  for.  Let 
me  take  little  Jennie  for  a  while.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Lord  will  see  that  she  gets  well 
with  plenty  of  good  milk,  meat,  broth  and 
other  things.”  Mrs.  Willets  gladly  let 
her  take  Jennie,  and  the  Lord  was  more 
than  willing  that  she  should  grow  strong 
and  well  and  as  hearty  as  any  in  the 
family. 

She  loved  music  and  understood  it.  It 
was  she.  with  the  teacher’s  help,  who 
started  the  singing  school,  and  the  glee 
club  that  was  renowned  far  and  wide  for 
their  musical  ability. 

And  there  was  another  story  which  had 
been  forgotten,  or  rather  remained  untold 
out  of  deference  to  a  sort  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  delicacy,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  now. 
Only  one  woman  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  husband  coming  late  from  the  distant 
city  with  the  beauty  and  carriage  of  a 
queen  and  the  humility  of  a  little  child, 
knelt  at  her  side,  while  her  tears  fell  un¬ 
restrained.  “My  more  than  mother,”  she 
whispered.  And  I  saw  the  people  stand 
back  in  deference  to  her.  I  said  I  would 
not  tell  the  story,  for  no  one  could  ever 
recognize  in  this  useful,  handsome  ma¬ 
tron,  the  pretty,  ignorant  little  girl  who 
ran  away  from  her  home  so  long,  long 
ago,  but  who  was  rescued,  brought  back, 
and  supported  in  every  way  until  the  past 
had  been  forgotten  and  she  had  stepped 
from  the  home  of  the  one  who  cast  no 
stone,  into  her  own  home  iu  the  great 
city.  Ah  !  she  had  been  a  leader  of  the 
people  in  the  quiet  hills.  She  had  been 
a  leader  of  an  age  that  is  past,  a  sort  of 
moral  pioneer  carrying  the  light  into  each 
heart  and  home  of  the  country  side,  a  pio¬ 
neering  more  difficult  than  any  we  have 
known.  We  see  it  now,  so  dimly,  when 
she  is  gone,  and  we  reflect  so  sadly  that 
we  did  not  stop  to  thank  her,  so  used  had 
we  become  to  her  ministrations;  so  busy 
we  were  with  our  own  affairs  when  she 
was  among  us.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any¬ 
one  here  who  will  take  up  the  banner  that 
she  has  laid  down. 

And  I  had  forgotten  the  preacher’s 
text :  “He  that  is  greatest  among  you, 
let  him  be,.  .  .  as  he  that  doth  serve.” 

And  we  came  away  with  a  great  aching 
sense  of  loss,  thinking  how  perhaps  in  a 
small  way  we  might  honor  her  memory 
by  doing  something  for  somebody  else 
even  sis  she  had  done. 

THE  COUNTRY  UK.\ TLKWOMAN. 


Eggless  Coffee  Cake.— One-half  scant 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  a  little  more  than 
half  cup  of  molasses,  one  rounding  table¬ 
spoon  of  shortening  creamed  thoroughly 
with  the  sugar,  a  little  salt,  then  molasses 
beaten  in  till  light,  then  one-half  cup  of 
strong  coffee  measuring  a  good  half  as 
you  do  of  molasses.  cup  flour,  spices 
to  taste.  hks.  c.  G. 

Economy  Suet  Pudding. — One  cup  suet 
chopped  fine,  one  cup  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  oue  teaspoon 
soda  iu  milk,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  cloves,  two  cups  flour,  one 
cup  raisins  chopped  and  dredged  iu  flour 
the  last  thing.  Steam  two  hours  and 
then  set  in  oven  to  dry  a  minute.  This 
will  keep  two  weeks  iu  cool  weather.  To 
be  eaten  with  whipped  cream. 

MRS.  c.  G. 


S 


UGAP 


When  ordered  with  a 
$10  Grocery  Order 

25  pounds,  98^ 


Parkin  Groceries,  such  as  flour,  coffee,  ten, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  ham, 
bacon.  tish,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved 
fruits,  relishes,  confectionery;  laundry, 
toilet,  and  home  supplies  of  all  kinds. 


GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 

Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Just  say,  “Send  me  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  book  No.  1738.” 

Larkin  Cx*+  buffalo,  n.  y. 


FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 
and  ORANGES  RIPENED 

IN  THE  SUNSHINE  ON  THE  TREES 

Are  sweet  and  healthy.  My  fruitis  cut,  and 
shipped  direct  from  my  grove  prepaid  to  the 
consumer  ::::::::::::: 

GRAPEFRUIT,  per  standard  80  1b.  box,  $1.00  plus  Ex. 

ORANGES,  “  .  1.75 

MIXED,  . .  “  1.50 

Write  for  delivered  prices  to  your  station. 

L.  A.  HAKES 

Winter  Bark,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 


lyp; 

111  ■' 


ter  when  and 

where  you  want  It.  For  your  oountry  homo — farm,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring  without  expense  of  powor.  Low  in  ooat;  high 
In  efficiency.  Thousands  of  those 
1  FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 
1  now  In  uso.  Write  today  for  all  taots. 
POWKR  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Ill 

Trinity  BUg. ,  New  York  j 


RAGS,  Bags,  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 

(No  scrap-iron).  Ship  direct  to  us  in  bags,  barrels  or 
boxes.  Save  middlemen’s  profits.  Mark  packages 
plainly.  A  post,  card  will  bring  you  bunch  of  tags. 

The  W.  L.  LOESER  COMPANY.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

6;,4c.  per  ft.  Best  quality  soft 
copper  cable.  Freight  prepaid, 
C.  O.  D.  »nd  30  days’  trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Complete  installing  directions.  Valuable  catalogue 

free.  ROBINSON  &  SEIDEL  CO.,  Box  58,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 


Honest 

without  a  Fish  Brand 


can  you  run  your 
farm  on  rainy  days 

I 

REFLEX 

SLICKER 

Possibly  —  but  wet 
clothing  doesn’t  check 
up  with  health,  good 
temper  and  comfort. 
The  Reflex  Slicker 
keeps  you  dry  —  and 
cheerful.  Easy  fitting 
and  strong  at  every 
point.  Reflex  Edges 
stop  every  drop  from 
running  in  at  the  front. 

$3.00  EVERYWHERE 

Protector  Hat  75  cent* 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Send  for  free  booklet  a 


'tfWER’s 


A.  J.  TOWER  C0.»  Boston  i/shbwS® 


The 

Children 
Can  Help 

I  received  the  Indian  Bead  Outfit  and 
we  are  all  delighted  with  it,  especially 
little  Mildred,  who  helped  to  get  some  of 
the  subscriptions  towards  it.  Hoping 
that  I  will  have  a  much  larger  order  to 
3end  next  time.  Yours  truly. 

M.  B.,  R  2.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


We  would  like  to  send  you 
our  new  Reward  List,  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  articles  given 
as  rewards  for  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Postal  will  do. 

Department  “M.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


ESSENTIALS  IN  RAISING  THE  DAIRY 
HEIFER. 

1.  Keep  a  good  purebred  sire  of  one 
nf  the  dairy  breeds  at  the  head  of  the 
herd. 

2.  Keep  individual  milk  records  of  the 
cows. 

3.  Don't  raise  every  heifer  calf,  but 
select  the  calves  to  be  raised  from  the 
highest  producing  cows  as  shown  by  their 
records. 

4.  Unless  in  some  special  case  aim  to 
have  your  cows  calve,  in  the  Fall.  The  idea 
of  having  the  cows  calve  in  the  Spring  and 
then  producing  a  lot  of  so-called  “cheap” 
milk  on  pasture  is  erroneous.  Having  the 
cows  calve  in  the  Fall  means  easy  heifer 
raising  and  greater  yearly  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  with  greater  profits. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped  bathe 
the  navel  cord  in  a  mild  solution  of  cre- 
olin  or  carbolic  acid  to  avoid  danger  of 
white  scours.  White  scours  is  an  in¬ 
fectious  disease  gaining  entrance  through 
the  navel  cord.  It  occurs  soon  after  calv¬ 
ing  and  must  be  treated  in  its  early  stages 
to  get  best  results.  Try  three  ounces 
castor  oil  in  a  pint,  of  milk,  or  simply 
give  oil  as  drench.  One  half  ounce  of 
formalin  in  UDf.  ounces  of  water  given 
at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  for  each 
pound  of  milk  will  destroy  the  germs, 

0.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  let  the  calf 
remain  with  its  mother  for  three  days 
in  order  that  it  may  get  the  colostrum 
milk  and  got  it  often  and  in  small 
amounts.  This  will  also  help  to  get  the 
udder  in  good  condition  should  it  be, 
caked  or  swollen. 

7.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  if  all  is 
well  take  calf  from  its  mother  and  teach 
it  to  drink  from  a  bucket,  usually  by 
holding  a  finger  in  the  calf’s  mouth  and 
holding  his  mouth  in  the  milk  in  the  pail. 
Feed  the  mother’s  milk  if  not  so  rich  as 
to  interfere  with  digestion.  If  it  is  too 
rich,  dilute  with  skim-milk;  8.5  to  4% 
is  ideal  for  most  calves  as  beginners. 
Feed  the  milk  with  the  animal  heat  in 
it  if  possible. 

S.  Feed  four  quarts  to  the  small  calf 
and  five  quarts  to  the  large  calf  of  the 
whole  milk  in  three  feeds  a  day  until  the 
calf  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  old. 

0.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  begin  to 
substitute  one  pound  of  skim-milk  for  a 
pound  of  whole  milk  until  the  calf  is  on 
a  skim-milk  ration.  Increase  the  amount 
to  six  or  seven  quarts  per  day,  but  be 
careful  not  to  overfeed.  Watch  the  tail 
end  of  the  calf  carefully.  It  is  a  true 
feeding  guide. 

10.  Feeding  may  now  be  done  twice  a 
day,  and  you  should  aim  to  feed  directly 
after  separation  while  the  milk  is  still 
warm.  If  no  separator  is  used,  feed  only 
sweet  milk  and  warm  it  to  95  degrees  F. 
Keep  all  calf  pails  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Oalf  scours  or  indigestion  is  caused  by 
overfeeding,  feeding  cold  milk,  using  dirty 
pails,  etc. 

11.  Supply  grain  early  to  supplant  fat 
which  the  skim-milk  lacks.  Place  dry 
grain  in  a  box  where  the  calf  can  get  at 
it  at  all  times  until  it  takes  it  well,  then 
feed  in  box  dry  after  feeding  milk.  (Jive 
what  the  calf  will  clean  up,  probably  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  pound  daily  for  two 
months.  Feed  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
eornmeal  and  crushed  oats;  or  equal  parts 
whole  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal ;  or  corn- 
meal,  ground  barley,  and  bran,  or  possi¬ 
bly  some  other  combination  of  the  feeds 
mentioned,  aiming  to  have  corn  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  in  the  mixture  on  account 
of  their  fat-supplying  properties. 

12.  Begin  feeding  bay  when  grain  is 
fed,  using  mixed  bay  at  first  and  after  a 
month  or  so  changing,  preferably,  to  clo¬ 
ver  or  Alfalfa.  Rowen  is  ideal  for  the 
calf. 

13.  Supply  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
have  a  lump  of  rock  salt  where  the  calf 
can  get  at  it  after  it  begins  to  eat  hay 
and  grain. 

14.  If  plenty  of  skim-milk  is  at  hand 
it  may  be  fed  until  the  calf  is  six  months 
old  to  good  advantage,  the  calf  probably 
gaining  l1^  pounds  per  day  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  If  one  does  not  have  plenty  of  skim- 
milk,  the  calf  may  be  weaned  at  two 
months  of  age.  If  one  has  no  skim-milk 
at  all,  a  substitute  may  be  provided  by 
diluting  whole  milk  with  water  or  by 
using  a  calf  meal. 


15.  When  Spring  comes  the  Fall- 
dropped  calf  is  six  to  eight  months  old 
and  is  ready  for  pasture,  and  pasturage 
makes  the  best  ration  possible  for  calves 
at  this  age. 

16.  Feed  the  yearling  the  second  Win¬ 
ter  a  ration  composed  of  corn  silage  20 
pounds,  hay  eight  or  10  pounds  and  grain 
three  to  five  pounds. 

17.  Breed  the  heifer  at  18  months  on 
the  average,  the  early  maturing  breeds  a 
little  sooner,  and  late  maturing  breeds  a 
little  later.  This  will  make  late  Fall 
heifers  calve  well  along  in  the  Winter, 
but  they  can  and  should  be  bred  the  best 
time  so  that  they  will  freshen  in  early 
Autumn. 

18.  It  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$80  to  raise  the  heifer  to  time  of  calving. 
A  good  heifer  will  give  as  much  or  more 
during  her  first  lactation  period  than  will 
the  cow  that  can  be  bought  for  $80,  and 
her  years  of  usefulness  have  just  begun. 

H.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Experience  With  Tuberculous  Cows. 

WAS  much  interested  in  discussions 
brought  out  by  farm  manager’s  prob¬ 
lem  on  tuberculosis,  and  I  think  much 
as  “farm  owner”  .1.  does  about  it.  The 
tuberculin  test  as  now  used  is  more 
than  we  can  stand,  and  I  would  not  take 
as  a  gift  a  cow  from  a  herd  which  claimed 
never  to  have  a  reactor.  There  is  a 
dealer  in  this  State  who  buys  and  sells 
thousands  of  milch  cows  annually,  all 
tested,  who  never  has  a  cow  slaughtered. 
If  they  react  they  are  turned  aside  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  tested  again  when, 
of  course,  they  don’t  react;  yet  I  know 
personally  of  five  cows  in  this  town  which 
came  from  that  herd,  which  have  died 
from  tuberculosis. 

On  the  other  band,  there  was,  up  to 
last  year,  near  here,  a  large  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  owned  by  a  man  who 
could  afford  it,  who  tested  religiously 
for  20  years;  yet  he  had  more  reactors 
on  his  last  test  than  lie  did  on  his  first, 
and  I  have  seen  cows  die  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  that  herd  between  yearly  tests: 
We  started  to  clean  up  our  own  herd  five 
years  ago,  but  decided  we  had  had 
enough,  when  on  the  third  yearly  test 
we  had  six  reactors  out  of  a  herd  of  28 
and  post-mortem  examination  showed 
two  of  them  to  be  absolutely  healthy,  one 
of  them  being  an  1,100-pound  cow,  and 
the  best  cow  in  the  herd.  Two  showed 
the  slightest  trace,  and  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  the  only  one  condemned  for  food 
purposes,  was  a  tested  one  bought  only 
two  weeks  before. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  give 
“H.”  an  instance  of  the  deadliness  of 
milk  or  udder  product  of  a  tuberculous 
cow.  About  12  years  ago  we  bad  a  baby 
boy  here  who  weighed  12  pounds  when 
born.  His  mother’s  milk  would  not  di¬ 
gest  properly,  and  we  tried  every  patent 
food  or  combination  of  foods  under  the 
sun.  Nothing  agreed  with  him,  and  at 
five  months  old  he  weighed  11  pounds 
10  ounces.  The  doctor  said  he  couldn’t 
live  another  week,  but  he  said :  “I  don’t 
know  of  anything  else  to  try,  so  you 
might  try  raw  cow’s  milk ;  it  can’t  act 
any  worse  than  the  other  stuff.”  I 
dressed  in  the  night,  went  to  the  farm, 
taking  a  nursing  bottle  with  me,  and 
milked  the  bottle  full  out  of  the  only 
cow  that  was  standing  up.  The  baby 
did  not  throw  up  a  drop  of  it,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  gain  from  that  day,  though  we 
fed  him  nothing  but  milk  from  that  one 
cow  for  nearly  a  year,  and  if  there  is  a 
healthier  or  bigger  boy  for  bis  age  to¬ 
day,  I’d  like  to  sec  him.  About  a  year  or 
15  months  after  starting  to  feed  that 
baby,  the  cow  died,  and  on  bolding  post¬ 
mortem  to  find  cause,  it  didn’t  take  long 
to  find  it.  I  don’t  remember  that  there 
was  a  single  organ  that  was  not  literally 
eaten  up  with  tuberculosis.  This  may  be 
dead  against  your  teachings  and  those  of 
the  various  agricultural  colleges,  but  they 
are  the  chronicle  of  our  own  experience 
and  personal  observation,  and  I  am  going 
to  stand  on  my  present  conviction  until 
I  see  a  wide  change  from  the  present 
system.  t.  ii.  laing. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  print  this  as  a  part  of 
the  discussion  now  being  conducted,  but 
we  earnestly  hope  that  no  one  will  be 
led  by  this  statement  to  use  milk  from 
cows  that  are  known  to  have  the  disease. 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALLJJVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


95  o" 

Upward  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOHO  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully  guar¬ 
anteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy  run* 
5in?:r^r^,  .  skimming  separator 
lor  $16.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk; 
making  heavy  or  light  cream.  The 
bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  this  picture,  which  lllas- 
tratee  our  I  art's  capacity  machines.  W.st- 
KP  orders  filled  from  Western  points. 
Whether  your  dairy  Is  lareo  or  smsflwrit* 
for  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address- 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Box  4075  Bainhridge,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payljr^ife- 

A  4S  m  Buys  the  Now  Butter-  ffA 

UM  Mk  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running 
Up  m  U  easy  cleaning,  close  Bk:m- 
T  N>  ■  mi ig,  durable.  Guaranteed 
,  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  - 
lancer  i-ls-s  i-o  to  5  1-2  uhown  nere-1 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

ic  laves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory* ’  offer, 
i  uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  lnU  „ 

221 2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO  1/ 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  I£!!<E! 


Heave,  Cough,  Distem¬ 
per  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cures  Heaves  by  correcting  the 
cause  —  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic, Staggers , etc.  Best  Con¬ 
ditioner  and  Worm  Ex- 
peller.-  UsedbvVetcrinarians 
for  80  years.  The  first  or 
second  >1.00  can  cures  heave*.  The 
third  can  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded, 
ft. 00  per  can  at  dealers’ or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


no  MIXING  NO  BOTHER 

At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  the  feed  he  has 
long  wanted— a  Ready  Ration-to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
pother  made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  right  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results— it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  com  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  none  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643Giitespia  im,..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Anti  Farmer  or  His  Wife, 
Nay  Have  a  Copy 


We  want  to  send,  free  of1 
rcharge  to  every  reader  of  this1 
^paper  a  copy  of  The  Breeder’s1 
/Gazette.  It  is  the  big  stock  farm1 
weekly,  well  printed  and  splendid¬ 
ly  illustrated,  that  tells  how  success¬ 
ful  farmers  run  their  farms  and  make  I 
|  their  money.  Just  the  sort  of  farm  paper 
you  would  like  your  boys  and  girls  to  I 
read.  $1  a  year.  Copy  free  for  asking.  | 
THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE 

Room  1122  542  South  Doarbom  Stroot,  Chicago,  III.  I 


Chr.  Hansen’s 

Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  making  on  the  farm.  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 
STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
Lor  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory, 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K INDICTS  Famou. 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cur* 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
Spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  Boft  bunches,  splint,  ete.  50  eenta/  post¬ 
paid.  £.  Kiadlg,  4r.,  Itemed/  Co.,  48^6  Woodland  Are.,  Phi  la. 


MINERALS? 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Package  min  ran  teed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone, 
bark.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4B1  Fourth  Are..  ftttsburg.  K 


ABSORBINE 

a*  *trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1-K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini¬ 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  f.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


and  Wounds,  while  horse  works.  Money  back  If  itfail3.  Sample 

lUCKMOKE  GALL  CURE  CO.#  Cox  8«,  Old  Town.  Me 


ana  harm  Account  Book— FKElS 


TINNED  AND  RETINNED 

after  the  parts  are  cut  and  formed — 
and  after  rivet  holes  are  punched 

STURGES  Guaranteed  Capacity 

MILK  CANS 


It  costs  more  to  build  milk  cans  this  way — but  it  docs  away  with  the 
costly,  insanitary  nuisance  of  rusty  scams  and  rivets. 

Sturges  Milk  Cans  are  also  guaranteed  “true  to  measure,”  and  the  only 
ones  that  are.  You  get  more  milk  can  value  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
Sturges  Cans  than  you  get  in  any  other. 

Sturges  Milk  Cans  standard  for  50  years.  “The  Can  of 
Guaranteed  Capacity’  ’  Write  for  Catalog  No.  60  and  prices 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.,  508  So.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

New  York  Address  1650  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  50  Church  Street 
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BOB  VEAL  LEGISLATION. 

THE  bill  which  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  to  reduce  the  minimum  age  of 
market  veal  to  three  weeks  is  based  on 
tlm  results  of  several  years  of  experiment 
,,n  the  part  of  Professor  Pierre  A.  Fish, 
of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell.  The  findings  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Fish  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
farmer,  because  he  has  established  the 
relative  digestibility  of  bob  veal  at  two 
works  of  age  as  equal  to  the  digestibility 
of  market  veal  or  beef,  while  the  decom- 
posibility  is  much  less.  This  removes  the 
fear  that  many  farmers  had  of  eating  the 
hob  veal  of  over  two  weeks  of  age  which 
they  cannot  sell  because  of  the  legal  age 

limit.  _ _  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Professor  Fish  says  in  closing  his  re- 

,H  ‘  That  the  tissues  of  bob  veal  should  be 
rejected  for  food  purposes  because  of  a 
slightly  larger  percentage  of  water  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  eating 
oysters  and  certain  fish  in  which  the  per¬ 
centage  of  water  is  still  greater,  nor  is 
the  antipathy  to  the  young  tissue  of  the 
bob  Veal  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
■  ating  squabs,  which,  though  a  luxury, 
are  born  in  a  helpless  and  relatively  im¬ 
mature  condition  as  compared  with  the 
calf,  which  from  the  time  of  birth  is 
active  enough  to  help  itself  in  various 

ways.  .  .  .  , 

“The  dietetic  experiments,  including 
a  total  of  75  persons  participating  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  investigation, 
showed  no  harmful  physiologic  effects 
from  the  bob  veal  when  consumed  as  food 
and  served  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
fact  that  it  was  served  to  individuals 
ranging  from  2  to  70  years  of  age  with¬ 
out  apparent  injurious  effects  indicates 
the  wide  range  and  diverse  physical  con¬ 
ditions  subjected  to  the  test.  If  the 
tender  age  of  childhood  and  the  failing 
tissues  of  old  age  remain  unharmed,  then 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  aver¬ 
age  vigorous  adult  may  consume  bob  veal 
with  impunity. 

“The  age  limit  of  three  weeks  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
high  enough,  and  should  serve  as  a 
standard  for  uniformity  in  those  States, 
and  municipalities  which  have  laws  on 
the  subject.  The  reduction  of  the  age 
limit  to  two  weeks  may  safely  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  view  of  the  tests  that  have 
been  made. 

“In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  of 
any  harmful  effect  of  the  bob  veal  upon 
the  human  organism,  there  would  seem  to 
he  no  scientific  reason  why  its  sale  as 
such  may  not.  be  legalized.  Its  continued 
use  as  a  legal  food  in  certain  foreign  dis¬ 
tricts  confirms  the  view  of  its  harmless¬ 
ness.  A  demand  already  exists  among 
foreigners,  and  with  its  lower  cost  its 
use  may  be  expected  to  extend  among 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  meat 
very  frequently. 

“In  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  and 
in  spite  of  the  closed  markets,  it  would 
appear  that  much  waste  of  a  useful  food 
might  be  avoided  if  farmers  understood 
that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
healthy  bob  veal,  when  kept  in  as  sani¬ 
tary  condition  as  other  meat,  causes  no 
harm  and  when  it  is  desired  to  kill  a 
calf,  at  an  early  age,  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  its  flesh  may  be  consumed  at  their 
own  tables.” 


Managing  Hop;s  in  Mississippi. 

Hogging  off  corn  and  Soy  beans  on 
page  393  was  read  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  regarding  what  Mr.  Horatio 
Markley  had  to  say  of  his  experience. 
Last  year  I  had  a  similar  experience.  I 
had  sown  my  oats  the  Fall  before,  and 
about  the  last  days  of  May  mowed  the 
oats  and  made  a  line  lot  of  excellent  hay. 
My  plan  was  to  break  the  ground  imme¬ 
diately  and  plant  to  corn  and  cow  peas, 
but  the  weather  was  dry  and  the  ground 
so  hard  a  plow  could  not  be  stuck  into 
it  during  the  whole  month  of  .Tune.  On 
.Inly  5  we  had  quite  a  good  rain.  I  just 
ran  a  bull-tongue  furrow  and  planted  it 
in  corn  and  peas  at  the  same  time,  plowed 
the  middles  clean  and-  harrowed  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  reason  I  did  not  bed  it  was 
I  feared  it  would  dry  the  little  moisture 
there  was  in  it  out  and  I  have  been  glad 
I  did  not,  for  there  was  not  much  after  it 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  corn  and  peas  came  up  to  a  good 
stand  and  after  a  while  we  had  plenty  of 
rain  ;  both  did  well,  and  I  made  a  good 
crop  of  both.  There  came  a  strong  wind 
in  September  and  blew  the  corn  down 
pretty  badly.  I  saw  if  I  didn’t  do  some¬ 
thing  I  would  stand  a  chance  to  lose  it 
all.  for  it  was  just  beginning  to  get  hard, 
and  I  could  not  gather  it  on  account  of 
being  too  green.  The  peas  were  as  good 
a  crop  as  I  ever  saw,  and  I  wanted  to 
utilize  them  too,  so  I  turned  my  hogs  on 
them,  and  I  have  never  seen  hogs  do 
better.  By  the  first  of  November  they 
were  fat  enough  to  kill,  and  pork  was  a 
good  price  because  the  average  farmer 
•  lid  not  have  any  fat.  enough  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  After  saving  enough  for  my  home 
use  I  sold  the  remainder  in  Jackson  for 
eight  cents  per  pound  on  fcot. 

Another  thing  most  farmers  never  think 
of,  and  that  is  variety.  A  hog  is  like 
a  man;  he  likes  a  change,  and  the  peas 
furnished  the  protein  and  what  grass  and 
weeds  there  were  round  the  side  of  the 
rows  and  corners  about  furnished  a 
change.  There  is  another  advantage,  and 
that  is  the  trouble  of  feeding  twice  a 
•lay,  and  that  is  no  small  matter  when 
there  are  a  good  many  hogs. 

.TOTT'V  T..  FV.\\'°. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Here  are  some  facts  reported  about  the 
horse  and  mule  crop.  The  natural  out¬ 
let  for  horses  and  mules  has  been  closed 
on  account  of  the  European  war.  There 
has  been  a  demand  for  cavalry  and 
artillery  animals,  but  beyond  that  the 
market  is  slow.  The  increased  use  of 
tractors  also  seems  to  be  having  its  effect. 
The  other  side  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
imports  of  breeding  stock  to  this  country 
have  been  held  up  for  the  present.  In 
the  future,  no  matter  which  side  the  war 
goes,  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  from 
Europe,  not  only  for  working  animals, 
but  for  breeding  stock.  There  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  price  of  mules  and 
horses.  On  January  1st  there  was  some¬ 
thing  like  400,000  head  more  of  mules 
and  horses  than  in  the  year  before.  In 
fact,  the  war  and  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  arasoline  power  has  unsettled  the 
horse  and  mule  market  as  never  before 
in  past  20  years. 

(Secretary  Dinsmore,  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America,  says  that  the  trade 
in  Percheron  horses  shows  an  appreciable 
increase  in  spite  of  the  war.  Importa¬ 
tions  of  purebred  draft  horses  from 
abroad  amounted  to  9,100  in  1911,  1912 
and  1913.  This  made  an  average  of 
about  one  and  one-half  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  breeding  draft  horses  annually, 
for  which  American  gold  was  spent 
abroad.  These  importations  are  now 
wholly  shut  off  and  will  be  for  years  to 
come.  About  eight  or  nine  thousand 
American  bred  Percherons  are  being  an¬ 
nually  produced  and  recorded.  During 
the  last  months  of  1913  the  total  exports 
of  horses  amounted  to  a  little  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  quarter  dollers.  while  in  the 
last  five  months  of  1915  the  exports 
amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  and  one-half 
million. 

The  Guernsey  cow,  Triple  Champion’s 
Marva  30001,  A.  It.  2400,  owned  by  E. 
It.  Andrews,  of  Vermont,  has  recently 
completed  a  noteworthy  record.  As  a  2 %- 
year-old  she  was  put  on  test  in  August, 

1912,  and  made  in  one  year  9234.80 
pounds  of  milk  and  454.70  pounds  of 
butterfat,  finishing  her  record  in  August, 

1913.  In  November  of  the  same  year  she 
was  again  entered  on  an  official  test  and 
made  during  following  365  days  14,370.3 
pounds  of  milk  and  703.27  pounds  of  ■ 
butterfat,  which  entitles  her  to  fourth 
place  among  the  five  class  leaders  of  the 
four-year-old  division.  Triple  Champion’s  , 
Marva  was  sired  by  Triple  Champion  : 
13067,  A.  It.,  who  has  24  registered 
daughters,  seven  of  whom  have  official 
records  and  eight  are  now  under  test. 
Her  dam,  Marva  2d  20260,  A.  R.  2260. 
also  has  an  Advanced  Register  record  of 
421  pounds  of  fat. 

Kansas  will  have  contests  in  corn, 
Kafir,  tomatoes,  poultry,  pig  feeding, 
sewing,  cooking,  gardening  and  canning. 
In  corn  and  Kafir  contests  the  boys  will 
select  the  seed,  prepare  the  seed  bed,  and 
plant  and  cultivate  at  least  one  acre.  In 
the  gardening  and  canning  contest  the  boy 
or  girl  will  grow  four  square  rods  of  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  tomatoes,  beans,  peas, 
corn,  pumpkins,  squash  or  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  and  must  can  at  least  one-tenth  of 
each  of  the  vegetables  grown.  Hatching 
and  rearing  of  chicks,  feeding  and  de¬ 
veloping  young  chicks,  or  egg  production 
are  the  three  projects  in  the  poultry  con¬ 
test,  and  each  boy  or  eirl  must  compete 
in  two  of  the  three,  in  the  pig  feeding 
contest  one  or  more  pigs,  not  less  than 
eight  or  more  than  12  weeks  old  will 
be  fed  to  make  the  maximum  gain,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  largest  net  profit. 
The  contest  will  last  at  least  four  months. 

Skim-milk  cheese  at  full  cream  prices 
has  kept  down  the  cheese  industry  in 
Colorado.  All  grades  have  either  ridden 
unto  market  under  the  same  grade  label, 
or  received  pass  without  inspection.  This 
condition  has  had  the  opposite  effect  to 
fostering  the  business  in  the  State.  Con¬ 
ditions  point  to  greater  dairy  activity  in 
State,  and  the  consumer  wants  to  know 
what  he  gets  in  cheese  for  his  money. 

March  10.  Prices  on  farm  produce  are 
about  as  follows :  Wheat,  $1.35 ;  corn,  65 
cents;  oats,  50;  rye,  90;  hay  $15  to  $20; 
hogs,  $6.25  to  $6.50 ;  cattle,  $4  to  $7 ; 
sheep,  $3  to  $4 ;  potatoes,  50  to  60  cents ; 
butter,  20  to  25  cents ;  eggs,  15  cents. 
The  growing  wheat  crop  came  through 
the  Winter  in  good  condition.  It  was 
protected  by  a  heavy  snow  during  the 
severe  cold  weather.  Some  plowing  was 
done  in  February.  Not  much  doing  in 
the  maple  syrup  business  as  trees  are 
scarce.  The  sap  is  very  sweet  this  sea¬ 
son.  m.  N.  s. 

W.  Manchester,  O. 

With  just  a  light  crop  of  everything 
but  wheat  no  man  got  it  further  wrong 
than  did  Governor  Hodges  in  the  Fall 
of  1913,  when  he  said  there  was  enough 
feed  in  Kansas  to  feed  every  head  of 
stock  in  the  State  and  then  buy  three 
more  for  every  head  that  was  already 
here  and  feed  it  too.  The  little  State 
bank  of  the  little  town  near  here  paid 
out  by  drafts  over  $100,000  before  March 
1,  1914,  for  grain ;  corn,  oats,  shorts, 
bran,  cottonseed  and  oil  cake  meal  from 
Minnesota,  Dakotas,  Iowa  and  as  far 
east  as  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Some  rent¬ 
ers  were  broke,  sold  their  stock  and  tools 
and  were  going  to  try  making  a  living 
some  other  way.  I  think  more  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  than  any  farm  paper  I  ever 
look;  you  put  us  farmers  on  our  guard 
against  all  crooks.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  those  fellows  to  get  in 
their  work ^  where  The  II.  N.-Y.  is  read. 

Rock.  Knns.  j.  jr.  p. 


1A  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  2  year 
I  v  old  EAVES  for  Sale,  bred  to  Lamb  in  April. 
H.  15.  COVERT,  Lodi, “New  York 

DAIRY  CATTIjE] 

Choice  registered  angus  bulls- 

FQR  SA  I.E.  A.  AV.  ROOT,  Manlieim,  Pa. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  ,SasEjTeV Hu 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo.  N.  Y. 


Wan{ed_2YQUNRGSGRCflLoES  Holstein  Cows  or  Heifers 

Terms  cash.  Ttobt.  G.  Jackson,  Swissvale,  Penna. 


StfgFFn  MID  AVITH  A  GOOD  ONE.  On- 

t***ttt'  "  tario  Baron  Pietje,  born  April 
19, 1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  and  build.  Average  of  dam  and  sire's  dam,  662 
milk,  31.14  butter  in  7  days.  Price,  only  #500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  hei  fers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  witl 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also.voun 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  R 


J  00 

and 
'rent 
:  bull 

N.  Y. 


21  Choice  Holstein  Cakves 

12  heifers,  9  bulls,  purebreds,  fashionable  blood 
lines.  Will  sell  as  lot  or  individually. 
Mohegan  Farm,  _  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Seuice 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


REG.  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVES 

Buy  now  when  prices  are  low.  The  leading  strains 
of  the  world.  Prices,  $25  and  upwards.  We  breed 
for  size  and  production.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hlllhurst  Farm,  F.  H.  RiVENBURGH,  Munnsvitle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


THREE  tuberculin-tested 
thoro-  ghbred  HOLSTEIN 
BULLS,  One-Year-Old. 
thrifty,  vigorous  animals.  One  Thoroughbred 
Berkshire  Boar  farrowed  July  1,  1914.  Exceptionally 
fine  animal.  Masterpiece  strain  from  prolific  dam  with 
a  record  of  thirty-one  pigs  in  three  litters.  Also 
Four  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs,  eight  weeks  old. 
The  New  York  Slate  Training  School  for  Boys,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves . $15  each 

Express  paid  to  your  station  la  lots  of  five. 

Registered  bull  calves . $35  to  $50  each 

5  bulls  ready  for  service . $100  to  $2110  each 

7cows  with  records  of  over  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days 
1  18-lb.  2  year  old,  1  14-lb.  2  year  old,  and  our  herd 

sire,  witli  6  A.  R.  O.  daughters  for . $4,000 

25  yearlings  and  2  year  olds  for . $35  a  head 

REAGAN  BROS.,  TuUy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION- 

Registered  .Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg. .  Pittsburgli.  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale  ®  e*“  * 

old.  AVAI.  McWHORTER,  Argyle,  New  York 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull 

six  years  old;  kind  and  gentle;  sure  stock  getter; 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service; 
solid  color;  from  good  producing  dams. 

Li.  G.  Forbes,  -  Man  basset,  Long;  Island 


$138  a  Cow  per  Year 


is  a  late  average  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Jersey  herd.  Many 


Cows  have  records  of  500  to  1000  pounds  of  butter 
annually— a  telling  lesson  to  people  who  are 
struggling  along  with  $20  to  $30  cows.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Jerseys.  Address 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


“MeridaleJerseys” 


Our  1915  booklet  is  ready  for  distribution. 
It  tells  of  the  breeding  policies  which  have 
controlled  the  development  of  the  Meridale 
Herd,  of  the  four  families  into  which  the 
Herd  is  organized,  and  of  the  Register  of 
Merit  work  of  Meridale  cows.  It  will 
particularly  interest  the  man  looking  for  a 
herd  bull  or  for  foundation  cows.  Address 


ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  ail  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auehenbrnin- 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE— Berksbires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
*  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $2  for  15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LINGQH0CKEN  FARMS,  Wycombe,  Pi 


BERKSHIRES 

Forty  down  bred  for  Hprlnic  Utter*  to  the  famou* 
Rival*  Mufe*tie  Hoy  146407.  Tlic*c  arc  of  the  best 
type  and  Individuality'  Write  for  prlee*. 
TOMPKINS  FAKAl,  LANSHAIJE.  PA. 


SPR1NGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow.  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows,  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

Young,  strong,  thoroughbred,  registered  stock;  grazing 
practiced  throughout  the  year.  Price  Ten  Hollars. 
Address  Rolling  Hill  Farm,  East  Norwich,  L.I. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  V.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow”.  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  15.  HAKPKND1NO,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Pigs 


—Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
Also  a  few  service  boars  nod  bred 

HI.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 


Woodlynn  Farm  Berkshires 


John  W.  Cooper, 


sizos.  Trios  not  akin. 

Pineville,  Pa 


0. 1.  C.  WHITES 


•Sow  pigs  only  for  sale, 
from  matured  register¬ 
ed  stock.  WAYSIDE 
FARM.  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
Page,  (Owner),  62  Cort  landt  St..  N.  Y.  City 


0. 1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Order  now  for  Spring  pigs,  April,  May. 

June  shipment.  Also  choice  Fall  Gilts. 
Mature  boars  300  to  600  lbs.  at  $45  each. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  BELLVALE,  ORANGE  CO..  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FAItM.R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


OHBLDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCf- 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  I5AI1NES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

I  XX  Pits  E  Si  ] 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Mlddlefield,  Ohio 


For  Sale 

Bargain.  Weight,  1700. 


An  imported  black  6-year-old 

PERCHERON  STALLION.  A 

Worker,  a  Breeder  ami  a 

S.  II.  WICKS.  I'omfret,  Conn. 


For  Sale— I  G  U  E  (90002) 

Imported  six-year-old  gray  mare.  Weight,  nineteen 
hundred;  sound;  in  foal  to  a  ton  stallion. 
Little  Missouri  Horse  Co.,  _  Meadville,  Pa. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  Marcs.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Fnr'Jalp  nr  TraHp-1  MP  °  RT K  *>  GERMAN 
3r  i>aie  or  iraue  coach  stallion.  Must 

sell.  Vanderveer  I5ros.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


lArkr black  SPANISH 
JAUYHDO  JACKASS  STUD  FOR  SALE 

Best  service  jack  in  country.  14-3  hands  high.  Bred 
:«)  mares  last  year.  Right  in  every  way. 
Augustus  Jenks,  -  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


-  SHETLAND  PONIES 
of  quality.  Prices  re  a 
sonuble.  Write  for  Pall 
1  Catalog  to  Dept.  L. 

T1IE  811 AOY SIDE  FARMS.  North  llenton.  Ohio 


Dogs  artdL  Ferrets 


FIELD’S  Foxhound  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 
Walker  Pups.  Ready  to  hunt.  Pine  Bitch  cheap. 


PHI  !  IP  PMPC— the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood 

UULLIC  ruro  hounds.  NELSON'S.  Grove  City,  Pa 


IJON’T  lie  awake  at  night;  let  the  AIREDALE 

w  worry.  Get  a  full-blood<  d  pup 

W.  A.  Lowber,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— Airedale  Female,  p®' l]„nxht!  TisS 

Essex  incubator  and  taov«rs.  Falke,  Ludiow,  Vt. 


QUALITY  AIREDALES 


puppies  now  ready. 

H.  B.  GLEEZEN,  Georgetown,  Mass. 


ath  old;  thor- 
;  for  sale  a» 

Dunellen,  N.  J 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  l.io 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke _  2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1,50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  l.go 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES-:,’-,-; 

moderate  prices.  BRIGHTSIDE  KENNELS, 


April 


1915. 


'1'  i  I  1-1  InL  vJ  i'i.A.  Lr  . 


Selecting  the  Breeding  Ewe 


QTAKTING  EARLY. — More  care  ought 
O  to  be  uccd  in  selecting  ewes  for  breed¬ 
ers  (bun  is  commonly  practiced.  Few 
farr.  r.s  would  care  to  breed  a  mare,  sow 
<  r  heifer  that  promised  to  develop  into  a 
scrub,  yet  it  is  a  common  practice  among 
too  many  farmers  to  breed  a  ewe  of  any 
description.  There  is  absolutely  no  profit 
in  so  doing,  as  nothing  but  inferior 
young  can  be  obtained  from  scrub  par¬ 
ents,  and  incautious  breeding  is  doing 
more  to  keep  the  sheep  industry  from  pro¬ 
gressing  as  it  should  than  anything  else 
we  know  of.  Sheep  are  profitable  animals 
when  properly  handled,  but  they  require 
the  same  good  judgment  in  caring  for 
them  that  is  needed  by  other  livestock 
to  make  them  a  paying  investment. 
Sometimes  the  ewes  that  are  wanted  for 
breeders  may  be  selected  at  birth,  if  the 
keeper  is  familiar  with  sheep  and  knows 
a  good  lamb  when  he  sees  one.  But  the 
best  time  to  cull  the  flock  is  when  the 
lambs  are  about  six  months  old.  While 
a  ewe  should  not  be  bred  under  18 
months,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  wait 
until  this  age  to  determine  which  ewes 
to  keep  for  breeding  purposes.  When 
the  other  "points”  turn  out  right,  we 
always  prefer  a  single  lamb  to  a  twin  or 
triplet  to  keep  for  breeders,  as  they  near¬ 
ly  always  attain  a  larger  size.  While 
size  is  important,  it  is  by  no  means  all- 
important.  The  fact  that  the  mother  was 
a  twin,  triplet,  or  single  lamb  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  lambs 
she  will  raise.  I  have  in  my  flock  twin 
ewes  that  get  single  lambs  nearly  every 
year,  and  single  ewes  that  get  twins,  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  chance. 

Size  And  Type. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
select  a  ewe  on  account  of  her  unusual 
length  of  leg  or  body,  as  these  points  are 
more  of  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  have  tin1  ewe  as 
large  as  possible,  the  height  should  be  in 
flesh  and  wool  instead  <  f  in  legs.  Long- 
legged  sheep  can  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
dogs,  or  in  getting  over  high  fences,  but 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
wildest  sheep  in  the  flock  are  those  of 
the  long-legged,  long-bodied  type,  and  in 
my  estimation  a  wild  sheep  is  very  little 
better  than  none  at  all.  Absolute  speci¬ 
fications  cannot  be  given  for  selecting  a 
good  breeding  ewe,  unless  every  breed  is 
dealt  with  separately,  as  what  is 
considered  a  typical  sheep  in  one  breed 
would  be  rated  as  inferior  in  an- 
u ther.  For  instance,  a  typical  Lincoln 
sheep  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  of 
a  typical  Shropshire.  Ilainpshires  are 
noted  for  being  of  much  heavier  build  in 
the  fore  quarters,  with  well-wooled  legs, 
and  larger  head  than  are  most  other 
breeds.  As  the  Shropshire  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  most  profitable  general- 
purpose  sheep  raised  in  America  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  instructions  for  se¬ 
lecting  a  ewe  of  this  breed. 

Shropshire  Type. — A  typical  Shrop¬ 
shire  ewe  must  be  square  and  compactly 
built,  short-legged,  with  the  wrool  extend¬ 
ing  downwards  towards  the  hoof;  a  short, 
thick  body  with  well-developed  and 
equally  proportioned  quarters,  and  a 
straight,  broad  back.  The  head  should  be 
full  and  broad,  set  on  a  short,  heavy  neck, 
with  a  rather  small  nose.  The  eye  should 
b  •  full,  clear  and  brilliant ;  carefully 
avoid  ewes  with  a  dull,  sickly  appear¬ 
ance.  The  head  should  be  protected  by 
a  low-growing  wool  cap,  in  fact  the  head 
cannot  be  too  well  wooled.  The  nose,  ears 
and  legs  of  this  breed  should  be  very 
dark  brown  or  black.  Avoid  keeping 
sheep  with  black  or  brown  wool,  as  wool 
of  this  color  is  usually  subject  to  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price.  When  a  lamb  is  born, 
black  or  spotted  it  usually  becomes  white 
when  a  few  months  old.  and  often  devel¬ 
ops  into  one  of  the  best  breeders. 

Gentleness  An  Advantage. — Keep 
the  breeders  tame,  and  do  not  purchase  a 
wild  ewe  at  any  price.  Wild  sheep  are 
very  annoying,  and  often  cause  farmers 
to  use  language  they  should  not.  Much 
handling  of  the  lambs  while  they  are 
small  serves  to  make  them  tame.  Wild 
owes  are  not  desirable  as  breeders,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  difficult  to  care 
for  at  lambing  time,  are  alarmed  and 


running  at  the  slightest  noise,  often  to 
their  injury.  The  lambs  from  such  stock 
are  apt  to  bo  of  the  same  disposition,  and 
a  wild  nervous  sheep  will  not  thrive  or 
put  on  flesh,  nor  produce  for  the  young 
as  well  as  will  a  sheep  of  a  quiet  gentle 
disposition. 

Goon  Quality  Desirable. — It  is  a 
sad  mistake  to  breed  a  scrub  ewe  merely 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
flock  quickly.  Few  farmers  would  care 
to  increase  their  other  lines  of  livestock 
in  this  way.  It  will  pay  better  to  have 
a  little  patience,  and  wait  until  some 
first-class  young  ewes  can  be  raised.  Re¬ 
member  that  a  ewe  may  be  large  and  yet 
be  unfit  for  breeding.  A  ewe  weighing 
100  pounds  at  seven  months  old,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  desired  characteristics,  is  pretty 
certain  to  develop  into  a  good  breeder. 
Gull  out  the  aged  and  inferior  ewes  from 
the  flock  as  soon  as  good  younger  ones 
can  be  obtained  to  take  their  place. 
Where  it  is  thought  advisable  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  flock  at  once  it  will  pay 
to  sell  off  the  old  and  worthless  ewes, 
and  purchase  new  and  younger  stock  of 
good  breeding,  even  if  they  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  culls  sold  for  in  market. 
No  money  is  ever  lost  in  paying  good 
prices  for  high-grade  livestock,  except  in 
case  of  death,  and  this  is  liable  to  occur 
anywhere,  and  is  more  apt  to  happen  in 
flocks  of  poor  quality  and  low  vitality. 

Well-bred  Sires. — After  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  flock  it  often  happens  that  a  good 
buck  cannot  always  be  obtained  just 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  the  keeper  is  apt 
to  turn  in  any  scrub  buck  he  can  borrow 
or  buy  for  a  few  dollars.  Don’t  do  this. 
Breed  up.  not  down.  The  results  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  treatment  of  the  flock 
for  many  years  can  often  be  ruined  in 
one  season  by  the  use  of  a  scrub  or  un¬ 
healthy  buck,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
produce  weak  and  unthrifty  lambs. 

Ohio.  DANIEL  l’ROWANT. 

Will  the  Silage  Freeze? 

O  you  think  a  silo  12x30  feet  would 
freeze  up  solid  on  the  north  end  of 
my  farm?  Some  have  told  me  it  was 
not  practical,  and  others  say  it  is  the 
proper  place  and  will  not  freeze  to  hurt. 

Maine.  E.  II.  W. 

The  question  in  regard  to  a  silo  freez¬ 
ing  on  the  north  side  of  a  farm  can  be 
easily  answered.  In  very  Cold  weather 
it  will  stiffen  up  for  perhaps  six  inches 
or  so  on  the  outside  edge,  but  this  does 
no  harm,  even  if  a  little  of  this  frozen 
stuff  gets  mixed  in  with  the  cow’s  ration. 
There  is  enough  natural  heat  from  the 
silage  so  that  for  a  silo  to  freeze  solid 
would  be  practically  impossible.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  a  tile  silo  which  he  says 
does  not  freeze  a  little  bit  even  on  the 
edges.  The  place  to  put  your  silo  is 
where  it  is  handy  to  till  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  handy  to  feed  from,  as  time  is 
money  in  all  work.  If  the  handy  spot  >s 
on  the  north  side,  put  it  there;  if  in 
some  other  location,  put  it  there.  It 
makes  no  difference  about  location  as  far 
as  freezing  is  concerned  or  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  either — to  have  it  handy  to  get  at  is 
the  main  thing.  A.  E.  I*. 


Renovating  Butter. 

OW  can  I  make  "strong”  butter  eat¬ 
able?  We  have  about  50  pounds 
made  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  This 
butter  looks  flue,  but  is  quite  strong. 

New  Jersey.  J.  b.  f. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  butter  be 
melted  to  a  high  temperature,  adding  bak¬ 
ing  soda  in  the  proportion  of  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  10  pounds.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  butter  in  a  large  ves¬ 
sel,  for  the  soda  will  cause  it  to  foam 
somewhat.  Allow  this  to  remain  at  the 
high  temperature  for  a  very  few  minutes. 
Remove,  pouring  through  a  strainer  into 
a  vessel  of  very  cold  water.  This  should 
form  grains  which  should  then  be  put 
into  a  churn  with  fresh  ripened  cream, 
fresh  good  flavored  buttermilk  or  sweet 
milk,  either  whole  or  skim-milk,  and 
churned.  This  should  then  be  washed, 
salted  and  worked  in  the  usual  way.  Of- 
eourse,  if  this  butter  is  for  home  use 
nothing  more  need  be.  said,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  put  on  the  market  the  seller  is  liable 
to  a  fine  unless  this  product  is  labeled 
renovated  butter.  K.  c.  w. 


SAFETY.  SPf  ED^tFFICI  EHCY 

r-UT  YOUR  SILAGE  as  fast 
^  as  you  can  feed  it  into  the 
hopper;  elevate  it  into  the  high¬ 
est  silo  uniformly  and  without 
choking  the  pipe;  do  the  work 
without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  operator  or  of  the  machine 
by  using  only  the 


E  SILAGE  CUTTER 


Automatic  safety  yoke  makes  ac¬ 
cidents  impossible.Solid  disk  with 
straight  knives  absolutely  pro¬ 
tects  operating  parts  of  machine 
from  breakage.  Fans  throw  and 
blow,  thereby  doing  most  work 
with  least  power.  Varioussizes  re¬ 
quiring  3'A  Horse  Power  only 
and  up.  Strong,  sirrq  le,  durable 
and  very  economical.  Write  today 
for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Distributing  houses  everywhere. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

210  Main  St.  Richmond, 

Indiana 


Wri  te  now  for  low 
price ,  early -or- 
dtr-priv-later 


proposi¬ 
tion- 


Better  food, 
healthier  cows, 
more  milk,  better 
prices  —  that  is  the 
platform  of  the 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Made  to  last  a  liietime  and  preserve 
6ila|>e  with  its  original 
nutrition.  Thick  creo- 
soted  6tavcs,  strong 
hoops,  simple,  tight 
doors. 

Creamery  Pkg.  Mfg.  Co., 

338  West  Streat, 

Rutland,  Vermoot. 


Distributors  for  Neu'  York  State : 

DEY0-MACEY  SALES  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Keep 
Your  Cows 

through 
the  Winter- 

MakeJhenv 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Extra  profits  from  big  yields  of 
milk;  healthier  cows  from  cheap, 
||  nourishing  silage.  Entire  corn 
crop  used  none  wasted.  Uncle 
Sam  uses  Harder  Silos.  Write  for 
catalog.  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
vBox  11  Coblcskill,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Highest  quality  silage.  %  less 
power.  Large  capacity.  Ele¬ 
vate  to  unusual  heights.  Built 
to  last.  Throw,  blow  and  lift. 

LIGHT  RUNNING 

One-piece  semi-steel  frame  and  per¬ 
fect  alignment  of  main  bearings  at  all 
times.  Capacities3  to  30  tons  per  hour, 
in  sizes  from  4  H.P.  up.  When  silos 
are  high,  conditions  hard,  or  power 
thought  insufficient,  the  “Papec”  in¬ 
variably  handles  the  job  successfully. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  postal  today 
for  free  Catalog  on  “The  Wonderful 
Papec”  line  of  cutters.  Your  gas 
engine  will  run  them. 

|  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Boi  10  Short.ville,  N.T. 
29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  in  V .  S. 


Perfectly  Alr-tlght 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forktul.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Bu.lt  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  ancho-ing  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  Is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  A  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 

Silos 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Writetoday  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  8IL0  00.,  Box  C  ,  UnadUla,  N.  Y  J 


OUR 
LARGE 
FREt 

CATALOG 'III: 


THE  FRONT  thatGAVE 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 

An  nnobitrndted  ©ontlnuou*  opening. 
Door*  absolutely  tight  but  will  uot 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached  to  from 
Everything  fin*t-cln*R  and  prices  right. 
I.lbernl  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  It.  HUDSON  FALLS.N  Y 


-'Study  the  ensilage  cutter  problem 

J  from  every  angle — speed,  durabi.ity,  safety, 

/  saving  of  power.  The  more  you  learn,  the 
more  you’ll  agree  that  "The  Light  Running 
■  Silberzahn"  is  best  of  alL  Has  the  strongest 
J  built  frame,  throat  and  blower  that  never  clog,  best 
[  knife  adjustment,  positive  safety  device  and  other 
I  valuable  features  found  lo  no  other.  Write  today  f 
|  for  catalog  and  proof. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFGJCO. 
1073$.Wat«rSt.  Wert  Bind,  WIj.. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of  anywhere  from 
one  barivl  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  V.  Office,  107  Hudson  Stieet.Now  York  City 

W  HIT  E 

SCOURS 

To  prove  that  CURA-BOS  positively  cures  White  Scour* 
(also  proven  tat  he  disease  j'T’f)  I  A  ¥  DGTTI  I? 

WE  GIVE  O  N  E  1  Kl AL  DU  i  1  LL 

to  stockmen  for  10c  in  stamps  to  p  iy  postage  and  packing. 

SAVE  NEW  BORN  CALVES 

Breeders  everywhere,  such  un  Wm.  M.  Jones,  Waukesha  Go. 
Wis.,  Guernsey  Breeders  Association.  Stevens  Bros.  Brooksui*’ 
(Holstein)  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y'.  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
etTrted  with  sample  are  now  buying  in  quantity.  If  you  expect 
calves,  get  sample  now.  Regular  Bottle  $1.00 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y- 


Easier  for  the  Shearer  and 
better  for  the  Sheeps 


Wool  Means  Money! 

Why  not  get  all  there  is  from  your  sheep  ?  You  can  easily 
net  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  on  every  sheep  you 
shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Shearing  Machtne. 
Don’t  labor  with  hand  shears,  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don’t  have  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don’t  scar  and 
disfigure  your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the 
wool  with  second  cuts.  Takeoff  the  fleece  smoothly 
and  quickly  in  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  burinc 
Shearing  Machine 

It  gets  a  length  and  qualitj^of  wool  that  will  bring  the  highest 
price.  The  Stewart  runs  so  easily  a  child  can  turn  the  handle 
while  you  shear.  Extra  profits  soon  pay  for  it.  It’s  the  most 
perfect  hand  operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised. 

Has  ball  bearings  in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  latest  improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price  complete,  including  4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  pattern,  only  $11.50. 

Writ,  for  FREE  catalogue  showing  most  complete  line 
_  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Hors*  Clipping  Machines. 

CHICA60  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  14*  II.  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  rep)' 
and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Fire  Protection, 

MOST  farmhouse  fires  start  upon  the 
roof  from  cinders  or  sparks  from  the 
chimney,  and  unless  quick  action  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  men  about,  to  plant  ladders 
and  carry  water,  are  quite  likely  to  do 
quick  work  in  their  turn  and  destroy  val¬ 
uable  property.  Roof  ladders  are  con¬ 
sidered  an  expensive  luxury,  and  are  not 
common.  .  present  a  plan  for  one  which 
I  expect  to  use  myself,  already  having 
the  material  for  it.  As  shown  in  cut 
below,  a  strip  of  hog  wire  fencing,  25  inches 
wide,  heavier  and  coarser  than  ordinary 
stock  fence,  is  run  along  the  upper  edge 
of  roof  and  kept  in  place  by  short  lengths 
of  wire  bent  at  one  end.  and  hooked  or 
looped  for  nailing,  at  the  other.  A  strip 
is  also  wired  to  the  first  and  runs  down 
to  the  eaves,  so  that  the  roof-ladder  is 
accessible  from  the  scuttle  or  man-hole 
in  attic  or  by  ladder  from  the  ground. 
The  wire  alone  will  answer,  but  strips 


■  f  wood,  inch  by  inch  or  wider,  and  of 
sufficient  length,  may  be  wired  to  lower 
edge,  and  middle  of  the  horizontal  strip, 
and  at  regular  intervals  on  the  other, 
which  like  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  afford  a 
better  foothold.  If  house  is  shaded  by 
trees  and  leaves  collect  under  wire  it 
may  be  readily  raised  and  trash  swept 
out.  This  device  gives  command  of  both 
sides  of  roof  and  water  may  be  carried 
safely  and  dashed  over  any  part  where 
fire  has  caught.  C,  below  shows  bent  wire 
for  attaching  strips  to  saddle  boards. 

For  cleaning  a  chimney,  which  has  an 
opening  in  attic  or  upper  room,  I  have 
a  narrow  box  which  is  passed  through 
thimble  or  opening  in  chimney,  and 
strong  cord  with  chain  attached  is  run 
hack  into  hooks.  By  pulling  chain  b^k 


Device  For  Cleaning  Chimney. 


and  forth  it  is  thrashed  violently  against 
the  walls  of  chimney,  and  soot  beaten  off. 
A  little  pulley  set  into  back  end  of  box 
to  pass  rope  over  would  make  it  run 
more  smoothly.  Many  chimney  tops  are 
hard  to  reach,  but  if  an  opening  can  be 
found  in  an  upper  room,  a  pretty  good 
.i<>b  of  cleaning  may  be  done  with  chain. 
8oot  from  wood  or  soft  coal,  often  fills 
the  chimney  and  when  burning  severely 
tests  a  small  or  old  chimney,  and  fright¬ 
ens  the  family  as  well.  The  cut  shows 
roughly  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  protection. 

Maine.  b.  walker  mc  keen. 


Steam-boiled  Maple  Syrup. 

T  would  like  your  opinion  on  sap  boil¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  large  sugar  bush  and 
very  little  fuel.  I  have  a  four  horse¬ 
power  steam  boiler,  and  I  have  read  of 
someone  using  a  coil  inside  a  barrel  for 
boiling.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  just  how  this  is  done,  and  what 
hind  of  an  outfit  is  required  and  if  my 
boiler,  is  large  enough.  Has  anyone  had 
xperience  in  making  maple  syrup  this 
way?  o.  w.  n. 

Franklinville,  X.  Y. 

While  this  method  of  making  syrup 
would  be  possible,  there  are  very  evident 
objections  to  it  on  the  score  of  practica¬ 
bility.  Making  syrup  consists  merely  in 
■vaporating  the  excess  of  water  from 
maple  sap  and  the  more  directly  the  noc¬ 
ssary  heat  can  be  applied  to  the  sap,  the 
more  economical  the  process.  With  a 
steam  coil,  fuel  would  first  have  to  be 
used  to  evaporate  water  to  make  steam, 
and  then  this  steam  would  have  to  be 
applied  to  the  sap  to  evaporate  the  water 
in  that,  making  the  fuel  evaporate  two 
liquids  instead  of  one.  Without  profes¬ 
sing  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject,  this 
would  seem  to  me  an  obvious  lack  of 
1  conomy  in  the  use  of  fuel  which  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  you 


would  use  steam.  I  have  never  tried  the 
method,  however,  and  for  actual  expe¬ 
rience  with  it,  I  shall  have  to  refer  you 
to  any  readers  who  may  have  used  it  and 
are  willing  to  report  results.  ir.  B.  d. 


Bulletins. 

“Handling  Apples  for  Storage,”  is  one 
of  the  bulletins  of  the  Pullman,  Wash., 
Experiment  Station,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  fruit  growers.  The  dairy¬ 
man  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the 
Colorado  bulletin,  “Silos  and  Silage  in 
Colorado,”  which  may  be  had  from  Fort 
Collins,  Col.  Montana  might  be  classed 
beyond  the  corn  belt,  but  the  Bozeman 
Station  circular  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  of  that  State  and  in  adjoining 
sections  in  the  West. 

Colorado  seeks  to  encourage  dairying 
and  an  excellent  bulletin.  No.  202.  has 
been  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
It  deals  with  the  testing  and  handling  of 
milk  and  cream.  This  bulletin  describes 
these  operations  in  a  simple  and  helpful 
way,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Colo¬ 
rado  dairymen.  Copies  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


No  dependence  should  be  placed  upon 
such  tests  as  the  blackening  of  a  silver 
spoon  in  cooking  mushrooms,  the  salt  test, 
the  avoidance  of  bright  colors,  whether 
the  caps  will  peel  or  not  and  such  gen¬ 
eral  rules  as  are  sometimes  recommended, 
the  Colorado  Station  says.  Another  pure¬ 
ly  superstitious  notion  is  that  toads  have 
something  to  do  with  their  origin  and 
growth.  Colorado  has  issued  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  bulletin.  “Some  Colo¬ 
rado  Mushrooms,”  which  will  be  given  on 
request  by  the  Experiment  Station,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado. 

“Never  spray  any  fruit  tree  while  it 
blooms."  is  the  caution  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  184. 
"It  kills  your  best  friend,  the  honey-bee, 
which  pollinates  the  (lowers  and  helps  to 
increase  the  yield  of  fruit.  The  spray 
will  also  injure  the  delicate  floral  organs 
so  that  the  fruit  will  not  set.”  In  giving 
directions  for  the  control  of  the  canker- 
worm,  tussock-moth  caterpillars,  and 
Brown-tailed  moths  which  feed  upon  the 
unfolding  leaves,  the  bulletin  says  to 
spray  before  the  blossom  crops  open,  as 
not  until  the  surface  of  the  leaves  have 
expanded  can  they  hold  the  poison. 
Fruit  growers  who  do  not  understand  the 


relation  between  bees  and  fruit  growing 
will  be  persuaded  to  stop  this  destruction 
only  when  they  realize  that  filling  the 
blossom  cup  with  poison  is  not  necessary, 
but  is  positively  an  injury  to  the  delicate 
organs  of  the  flower  and  a  handicap  to 
the  proper  growth  of  the  fruit  if  it  'man¬ 
ages  to  survive. 


Six  Excellent  Farm  Books. 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  by 

Harry  R.  Lewis . .  . .  ..$2.00 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  by 

Geo.  E.  Day  .  1.50 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  by 

Carl  W.  Gay  .  1.50 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals,  by  F.  W.  Woll .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  by  Fred  C. 

Sears  . . . 1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  by 

John  W.  Lloyd  . 1.50 

The  above  books,  written  by  practical 

experts,  are  suitable  for  study  or  refer¬ 
ence,  and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
farm  library.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 


John  Deere  Motor  Press 

The  Press  with  the  powerful  eccentric  gears.  Gears 
are  mounted  off  center,  giving  more  power  on  the  working 
stroke,  a  quicker  return  of  plunger  and  very  desirable  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  self  feed — the  three  points  of  prime  importance. 
Easily  bales  2  to  4  tons  per  hour  without  any  jar  or  shock. 

Powerful  self-feed  arm  and  plunger,  improved  form  of 
drop  blocker  and  automatic  tucker  insure  well  shaped,  firm¬ 
ly  packed,  smooth  end  bales. 


Write  if  interested  in  Hay  Press,  Loader,  Stacker,  Side 
Delivery  Rake  or  other  hay  tools — -and  ask  for  free  book 
“Better  Hay  —  How  to  Make  and  Market  it.” 


Dain  Hay  Loaders  and  Side-Delivery  Rakes 


Dain  Side-Delivery  Rake — the  rake  with  which  you  can 
follow  the  mower  closely. '  You  don’t  have  to  wait  until 
most  of  the  meadow  is  cut,  and  you  make  air-cured  hay — 
the  richest  and  best  priced  hay  on  the  market. 

Dain  Hay  Loader — The  “one-man’*  loader  of  the  rake- 
bar  type  which  puts  hay  far  forward  on  the  wagon  without 
losing  the  nutritious  part  of  the  hay.  Rakes  ground  clean 
without  gathering  any  trash.  Mounted  entirely  on  wheels; 

Write  if  interested  in  Hay  Press,  Loader,  Stacker,  Side- 
Delivery  Rake  or  other  hay  tools — and  ask  for  free  book 
“Better  Hay  —  How  to  Make  and  Market  it.” 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrow 


Model  “B” — the  disc  with  third  lever  — an  exclusive 
feature. 

You  can  put  heavy  or  light  pressure  on  the  inner  ends  of 
the  gangs  and  cut  out  dead  furrows  or  disc  ridges  without 
burying  the  harrow.  C uts  even  depth  entire  width  of  gangs. 

The  Flexible  Harrow.  Only  that  part  passing  over  an  ob¬ 
struction  is  raised  out  of  the  ground. 

Independent  Gangs.  A  separate  lever  for  each  gang. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed 
Beds.  Tells  all  about  Discing  and  Disc  Harrows. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

No.  999  Planter.  The  accurate  “oblique-selection”  drop 
planter — puts  2,  3  or  four  kernels  in  each  hill  as  desired. 
Well  known  as  the  “natural  drop”  planter  because  the  sur¬ 
face  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings  to  seed  cells  are  oblique 
or  sloping  and  the  kernels  naturally  move  toward  and  fill 
the  cells  rapidly.  Distances  in  drilling  and  number  of  kernels 
dropped  in  hills  easily  varied  by  shifting  one  lever.  Instant 
change  from  hilling  to  drilling. 


Write  for  free,  attractive  booklet,  “More  and  Better 
Corn.”  It  tells  what  you  gain  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
using  an  accurate  planter,  and  describes  the  planter  to  use. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Spring  Tooth 
Lever  Harrows 


The  Uncloggable  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

The  spring  tooth  harrows  that  have  been  tried  out  aii 
over  the  country  and  are  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
They  are  the  originals  of  this  style. 

Some  Superior  Features 

1.  Perfect  pulverizers,  uncloggable,  have  direct 
draft  without  side  motion  and  simple,  posi¬ 
tive  adjustments. 

2.  Any  number  of  sections  may  be  combined — 
plain  or  reversible  point  teeth. 

3.  Forty  to  fifty-point  carbon  steel  in  frame  and 
tooth  bars  as  against  ten  to  twenty  in  other 
makes. 

4.  Frame  with  small  opening  at  front,  growing 
wider  toward  rear,  preventing  all  loading  at 
this  point. 

5.  High  carbon  steel  teeth  without  bolt  holes. 


Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


There  are  other  superior  features  which  we  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  about  if  you  will  write  us.  Ask  for  free  litera¬ 
ture  on  these  harrows. 


iReiter  Farm 


plements 

endHow  lb  US Z  THEM 


John  Deere  Maum.nir» 


Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 


FREE  BOOK 


Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and  use  farm  tools  under 
varying  conditions.  It  is  a  practical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  implements  worth  dollars  to 
you — a  168  page  text  book. 

It  tells  about  John  Deere  Implements:  Steel 
plows,  cultivators  and  harrows;  corn  planters, 
discs  harrows  and  beet  tools;  farm  and  mountain 


wagons;  manure  spreaders;  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  grain  elevators  and  corn  shellers;  hay  loaders, 
stackers,  sweep  rakes,  mowers  and  side-delivery 
rakes,  motor  hay  presses;  grain  drills  and  seeders; 
full  line  of  chilled  plows;  grain  binders  and  corn 
binders;  hit-and-miss  and  volume-governing 
gasolene  engines. 

To  get  this  book,  free,  state  what  special 
implements  you  are  interested  in  and  ask  for  the 
book  as  Package  No.  X>33. 


John  Deere,  Publicity  Department,  Moline,  Illinois 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF 
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Temperatures  and  Baby  Chicks 


A  Controlling  Factor.  —  Every 
Spring  when  the  hatching  and  brooding 
season  approaches  the  poultry  raiser  con¬ 
siders  how  he  may  surround  the  baby 
chicks  with  conditions  that  will  carry 
them  through  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
lives.  Feeding,  exercise,  and  all  the  other 
factors  that  enter  into  this  management 
are  of  great  importance,  but  too  often  far 
too  little  significance  is  attached  to  the 
temperature  under  which  the  baby  chicks 
are  to  be  kept.  Chicks  just  hatched  from 
the  shell  are  tiny,  delicate  creatures,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  temperature  of  10f»  degrees. 
Their  little  bodies  are  not  capable  of 
withstanding  the  harsh  effects  of  uneven 


days.  This  is  not  a  severe  drop  from  in¬ 
cubator  conditions.  As  they  get  stronger 
and  used  to  eating  they  should  be  coaxed 
out  from  beneath  the  hover,  even  if  they 
have  to  be  forced  out.  Tittle  chicks 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  hover  the  entire  day  during  the  first 
week,  unless  the  room  temperature  is  be¬ 
low  05  degrees.  Toward  the  cud  of  the 
week  the  temperature  should  not  rise  over 
101  degrees.  The  temperature  should  be 
measured  about  one  and  one-lmlf  inches 
from  the  floor.  During  the  second  week 
the  heat  may  be  reduced  gradually,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the 
thermometers  will  read  about  99  degrees 


TIIE  BROODER  IN  OPERATION.  Fig.  189. 


and  low  and  extremely  high  temperatures. 
They  must  be  surrounded  with  uniform, 
even  degrees  of  bent,  for  only  under  those 
conditions  can  they  grow  and  develop  nat¬ 
urally.  Nature  has  provided  such  tem¬ 
peratures  under  the  body  of  the  mother 
hen.  It  is  up  to  the  poultry  raiser  to  imi¬ 
tate'  the  mother  lien  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

flow  Mitch  IIeat  Is  Needed. — Chicks 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  incubator  for  .‘U>  or  48  hours 
after  they  have  hatched.  During  this 
time  the  chamber  should  be  darkened,  so 
that  they  will  get  the  sleep  that  nature 
intended  them  to  have.  During  these 


or  100  degrees.  From  then  on  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  week  the  temperature  under 
the  hover  should  be  dropped  very  gradu¬ 
ally  to  reach  about  85  degrees.  A  system 
of  gradually  decreasing  the  hover  tem¬ 
perature  for  brooder  chicks  is  known  as 
a  hardening-off  process,  whereby  the 
chicks  become  accustomed  to  less  and  less 
artificial  heat,  thus  preparing  them  for 
range  conditions.  All  drops  in  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  made  slowly.  A  great  deal 
of  the  trouble  met  with  each  Spring  is 
due  to  the  sudden  variations  in  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Bad  Temperatures. — Probably  more 
baby  chicks  were  lost  last  Spring  be¬ 


IIARDENING  OFF  THE  CHICKS.  Fig.  190. 


hours  they  are  surrounded  by  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  approximately  10.‘!  degrees,  if  the 
machines  have  been  running  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  This  dries  the  down  and  invigorates 
the  little  chick,  so  that  it  is  ready  to  come 
from  the  machine  and  stand  upon  its  feet 
and  be  ready  for  its  first  meal  and  drink 
of  water.  The  transrer  from  the  incu¬ 
bator  to  the  brooder  is  an  important  step, 
as  at  this  stage  many  chicks  are  chilled 
so  that  they  live  but  a  little  while  after 
being  placed  in  the  brooder,  or  become 
stunted  in  development.  Every  chick 
should  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  never  be  touched  by  other  than  warm 
hands.  Open  the  door  of  the  chamber 
carefully,  and  quickly,  and  gently  remove 
all  chicks,  to  be  taken  out  to  a  basket 
which  is  lined  with  some  thick,  warm 
woolen  cloth  or  other  material.  Transfer 
them  quickly  to  the  brooder  and  again 
handle  them  only  after  the  hands  have 
been  warmed.  The  temperature  under 
the  hover  should  be  from  101  degrees  to 
102  degrees  for  the  first  three  or  four 


cause  of  unevenness  of  temperatures  than 
were  due  to  any  other  one  thing.  Brood¬ 
ers  that  are  heated  by  kerosene  lamps  are 
quite  easy  to  keep  running  evenly,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  the  tilling  and 
caring  for  the  lamp.  The  wick  should  be 
changed  between  each  brooding,  and  it 
sliould  always  be  trimmed  squarely  each 
morning.  A  uniform  flame  that  has  no 
high  corners  is  the  most  desirable.  After 
the  flame  has  been  regulated  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  it  should  be  carefully  maintained  in 
that  way.  Of  course,  weather  conditions 
will  alter  these  things  considerably,  and 
thus  they  must  be  closely  watched.  Where 
hot-water  pipes  are  the  source  of  heat  the 
stove  heating  the  water  must  be  care¬ 
fully  regulated,  and  kept  going.  In  any 
case  be  sure  that  the  source  of  heat  does 
not  go  out.  for  that  means  a  drop  in  tem¬ 
perature,  and  on  the  other  hand  watch  for 
a  crawling  up  in  the  flame  or  stove,  as 
that  means  an  equally  dangerous  rise  in 
temperature.  The  work  of  brooding 
chicks  cannot  be  done  unless  the  poultry- 


April 


man  can  give  his  time  carefully  to  the 
work. 

Uneven  Temperatures. — These  result 
in  leg  weakness,  a  trouble  all  too  preva¬ 
lent  among  small  chicks.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  in  temperature  has  weakened 
the  little  chicks  and  forced  it  down  on  its 
legs,  so  that  it  stops  growing  and  often 
dies.  Uneven  temperatures  often  cause 
serious  diarrhoea  among  brooder  chicks. 
It  is  due  to  the  stopping  of  the  normal 
activities  of  the  small  digestive  organs  of 
the  chicks.  This  is  often  confused  with 
white  diarrhoea.  Uneven  temperatures 
cause  many  runts  to  appear  in  the  flock, 
as  it  arrests  the  natural  development  of 
the  bird.  Fluctuation  in  surrounding 
temperatures  throws  the  growing  bird 
from  the  balance  which  it  is  necessary  for 
it  to  preserve  in  order  to  continue  to  grow 
and  develop.  It  is  better  to  have  a  uni¬ 
formly  low  temperature  than  an  uneven 
temperature,  but  avoid  both.  Study  the 
room  temperature  and  weather  conditions 
and  govern  your  fires  accordingly. 

Too  Much  Heat  Destroys  Vitality. 
— Many  chicks  are  kept  under  too  high 
temperatures  until  they  are  some  five  or 
six  weeks  of  age.  As  a  result  they  are 
delicate  when  they  should  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  getting  along  without  any  ar¬ 
tificial  heat.  Their  bodies  are  not  hard¬ 
ened.  so  that  they  can  be  comfortable 
even  in  the  brooder  runs  outside  the  hov¬ 
ers.  High  degrees  of  heat  often  cause 
chicks  to  stay  under  the  hovers  too  long, 
until  their  vitality  and  strength  is  gone, 
for  high  temperatures  do  tend  to  draw 
upon  the  natural  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  chick.  They  make  the  chicks  tender 
and  incapable  of  withstanding  slightly  un¬ 
favorable  environmental  conditions,  such 
as  chicks  will  ordinarily  have  to  come  up 
against.  Diarrluea  and  constipation  both 
result  from  prolonged  high  temperature. 

Too  Low  Temperature  Is  Danger¬ 
ous. — We  find  that  neither  extreme  is 
correct,  but  that  some  happy  medium 
must  be  struck.  Low  temperatures  do 
not  tend  to  have  immediate  detrimental 
effects,  unless  they  are  very  extreme  and 
long  continued.  When  the  latter  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  the  low  temperatures-  are 
very  serious  in  their  effects  upon  the 
brood.  In  the  first  place  a  lack  of  proper 
heat  Avill  start  a  flock  of  chicks  to  piling 
on  top  of  each  other  in  an  effort  to  keep 
warm  and  get  the  desired  warmth.  This 
is  especially  prevalent  in  cases  where  .*>(X) 
to  500  chicks  are  kept  in  one  brood,  as  is 
being  so  often  done  nowadays  as  the  coal 
burning  brooders  are  coming  into  use. 
These  types  of  brooders  are  good,  and 
can  supply  enough  heat  when  properly 
managed,  but  if  they  do  run  low  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  death  due  to  crowding  is  in¬ 
creased  as  the  flocks  are  larger.  The  only 
(Concluded  on  page  544.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tux 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.’-  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

(Trade-Mark.  Reeiatered) 

Put  Horse  to  Work  and  Cure  Him 

EVERY  BOTTLE  of  Save-thc-Horsc  is  sold  with  signed  Contract- 
Bond  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  fails  on  Ringrbone,  Thoropln. 
—SPAVIN  -  or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon 
dioease.  No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair.  19  Years  a  Success. 

Write  to-day.  BOOK,  Sample  Contract  and  ADVICE- 
ALL  FREE  (to  Horse  Owners  and  Managers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24 Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton, N.  Y. 

Drnguist*  everywhere  »ell  Save-The-IIorso  WITH  CON¬ 
TRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Pont  or  Express  paid. 
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I  Williams  Quality'  i 

|  Harness  | 

Made  From  Genuine  No.  1 
“  Bark  Tanned  Harness  ~ 

~  Leather. 

E  npHE  harness  you  should 
5  1  order  to  insure  the  ut-  — 

=  most  service  and  satis-  • 

E  faction.  Sold  under  the  — 

famous  guarantee  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  Your 
jjj  money  cannot  buy  greater 
harness  value  nor  higher  qual- 
E  ity.  Turn  to  the  harness 

pages  of  your  big  General  » 
Catalog,  or  write  “Harness” 
on  a  postal  and  mail  today. 

|  Sears.Roebuck  and  Co.  | 
Chicago  | 
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Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


You  carry  fire  insurance 
so  that  in  case  of  fire  you 
will  be  protected.  Your 
house  and  barn  may  never 
turn.  Your  live-stock  is 
sure  to  die. 


No  farmer  or  stockman  can  afford 
to  carry  his  own  risk  when  horses 
and  cattle  bring  such  prices  in 
the  market.  The  prudent  man 
insures  that  he  may  not  have  a 
total  loss.  He  pays  for  protection. 


LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE 

Chautauqua  Co-Operative  Live 
Stock  Insurance  Co. 


OF 


Westfield,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Death  From  Any  Cause 
Our  Policies  are  Good  as  Gold 
Get  in  Touch  With  Local  Agent 


We  insure  family  and  fancy 
drivers,  track  animals,  mati¬ 
nee  horses,  farm  horses, 
mares  bred  and  not  bred, 
stallions,  draft,  high  bred 
and  general  purpose,  mules, 
cows,  bulls,  etc. 


We  insure  horses,  mules,  and 
cattle  against  loss  by  death  from 
any  cause,  fire,  lightning, 
cyclone,  disease,  or  accident. 
If  the  animal  gets  a  leg  broken 
or  otherwise  injured  and  has  to 
be  killed.  WE  PAY  THE  LOSS. 
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good  progress  on  a  rented  farm. 

WHEN  we  started  farming  three  years 
ago,  we  determined  not  to  go  in 
debt  for  tools.  Some  of  the  most 
expensive  machines  needed  we  hired  from 
the  neighbors  and  paid  rent,  for  others 
we  exchanged  work.  In  this  way  we 
managed  to  get  along  well.  On  a  small 
farm  like  ours  there  are  only  a  few  acres 
of  each  grain  crop  out,  and  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pensive  machine  to  harvest  each  crop,  re¬ 
quires  too  much  money  invested.  We 
started  with  $760.55,  and  our  inventory 
shows  now  $1,000  on  hand,  or  in  the 
three  years  renting  this  68-acre  farm, 
$.'580  net  profit  a  year,  in  addition  to  our 
vegetables,  fruits  and  meat.  While  this 
profit  is  not  large  we  are  reasonably  well 
satisfied,  as  we  have  got  now  to  where 
things  ought  to  go  a  little  better.  Our 
money  crops  these  last  three  years  have 
been  truck  crops  which  mean  work.  We 
raise  nearly  all  of  our  living,  and  we  en¬ 
joy  our  fresh  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and 
meat,  I  believe  our  experience  is  about 
like  a  good  many  neighbors  around  us, 
none  are  making  big  money,  but  just  a 
steadily  and  slowly  increasing,  s.  n.  n. 
Ohio. 

Some  interesting  points  are  noted  in  the 
writer’s  inventory  and  are  10  sheep,  and 
live  bred  sows.  lie  is  making  good  pro¬ 
gress,  while  many  who  rent  farms  make 
no  progress  year  after  year.  When  they 
move  from  one  locality  to  the  next  they 
leave  many  unpaid  and  uncollectible 
bills. 


THE  HELP  PROBLEM. 

Are  the  farmers  in  your  section  able 
lo  obtain  a  fair  supply  of  farm  help? 
Are  wages  the  same  as  formerly,  and  is 
help  satisfactory? 

The  supply  of  farm  help  is  equal  to 
the  demand.  Wages  are  $1  per  day  and 
hoard.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  plans 
or  methods  of  farmers  to  get  along  with 
h  ss  help.  There  is  a  shortage  of  female 
help  in  this  locality.  L.  tj. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  can  get  all  kinds  of  help  around 
here  this  year,  but  good  sober  men  are  as 
scarce  as  ever.  I  had  about  12  or  15 
here  in  the  last  week  or  two.  Most  of 
i hem  work  in  mills  and  would  quit  as 
soon  as  the  mill  runs  again.  The  wages 
are  about  the  same,  $20  for  eight  months 
for  fair  help,  $25  and  $20  for  the  good 
ones.  We  keep  the  same  one  we  had 
for  three  years  at  $25  the  year  around. 
I  raise  Ilolsteins  for  the  milkmen.  The 
farmers  are  just  waking  up  around  here 
since  we  got  the  Farm  Bureau.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  county  is  talking  cover  crops, 
praying  and  better  stock.  Five  years  ago 
a  silo  was  a  joke ;  now  as  soon  as  a  man 
gets  six  cows,  the  next  thing  is  a  silo, 
it  takes  more  ludp,  but  the  new  machines 
save  lots  of  help.  j.  R. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  labor  question  in  this  section  this 
yi  air  is  a  pretty  stiff  proposition.  While 
there  are  lots  of  laborers  the  wages  are 
very  high,  higher  in  proportion  than  pro- 
I’nce  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  to 
sell,  and  the  tendency  is  to  hire  loss  help. 
Farmers  have  in  former  years  obtained 
1  elp  from  the  cities,  but  they  are  very 
unsatisfactory  and  unreliable. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  w.  T. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  favored 
in  being  able  to  get  help  which  largely 
is  raised  in  the  vicinity,  all  Americans 
:.nd  born  in  this  section.  This  is  a  dairy 
section  and  the  farmers  quite  largely  hire 
by.  the  year,  furnishing  tenant  house  and 
so  are  able  to  get  quite  a  good  class  of 
help.  Of  course  some  of  it  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  but  we  do  not  have  much 
cause  for  complaint.  The  prices  are 
about  what  they  have  been  for  some  time, 
$20  per  month  and  board  for  single  man, 
$400  per  year  with  house,  garden,  fuel 
and  milk  for  married  man,  he  to  board 
himself.  I  don’t  think  the  farmers  are 
trying  to  get  along  with  less  help,  in  fact 
as  long  as  we  keep  a  dairy  we  shall  have 
to  keep  about  so  much  help.  n.  j.  h. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  laborers  are  very  plentiful  this 
Spring,  that  is,  common  help,  such  men 
as  you  would  expect  to  hire  for  $17  to 
$20  a  month,  but  good  men  are  scarce.  I 
would  say  that  farm  help  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  place  is  cheaper  this  year  than  form- 
ilv,  and  a  certain  class  is  willing  to 
work  for  almost  an y thing.  l.  r.  b. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

It  would  certainly  make  a  Marion 
County,  W.  Va.,  farmer  smile  to  read 
about  Lee  W.  Serve.v’s  “short  day”  (?) 
mi  page  280,  from  5  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m. 
Here  if  the  hired  man  is  ready  to  leave 
the  house  by  7  a.  m.  it  is  counted  early 
(by  him).  If  the  farmer  should  work 
him  after  5  p.  m.  he  would  be  hunting  a 
new  hand  in  short  order.  Here  a  hired 
hand  never  counts  it  a  part  of  his  job 
to  assist  with  the  chores,  except  to  feed 
the  team  he  may  be  using.  There  are 
probably  a  few  exceptional  hands  but  not 
many.  If  the  man  does  not  live  with  his 
employer,  many  times  he  does  not  show 
up  till  8  a.  m. 

This  is  an  oil  section  and  the  farm 
hands  have  adopted  the  customs  of  the 
laborers  in  the  oil  fields.  Of  course  the 
fanners  do  as  little  hiring  as  possible. 
'\  ages  with  board  and  washing  from  $1 
to  $1.50  per  day ;  without  board  $1.50 
to  $2.  Nearly  all  the  good  hands  get 
jobs  in  the  oil  fields  at  $75  to  $100  per 
month.  The  writer  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  hand,  but  nine  hours  actual 


work  in  a  day  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  n.  n.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  places  where  a  factory 
whistle  can  be  heard  the  hired  man  usu¬ 
ally  times  his  labor  by  the  sound. 


Your  Milk  Permit 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  latest  dairy  product  seems  to  be 
“canned  cheese.”  This  is  the  ordinary 
Cheddar  cheese  put  up  in  airtight  cans 
so  that  it  may  be  shipped  anywhere  and 
held  indefinitely.  The  cheese  is  made  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  pressed  in  hoops  of 
small  diameter.  It  is  then  cut  into  suit¬ 
able  pieces,  put  into  airtight  tins  and 
thoroughly  sealed,  much  the  same  as  the 
cans  which  contain  vegetables  and  meats. 
Handled  in  this  way,  the  cheese  may  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  and  shipped 
anywhere  for  use.  We  understand  that 
a  considerable  trade  is  developing  in  this 
form  of  cheese,  with  the  prospect  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  or 
development  in  this  trade. 

Have  had  very  fine  weather  here  since 
the  middle  of  last  month,  only  a  little  dry 
for  wheat  and  rye.  Rain  recently  has 
saturated  the  soil  now  and  it  is  now  too 
wet  for  plowing,  save  in  tough  sod,  and 
well  drained  fields.  Many  farmers  have 
all  their  sod  ground  broken  for  corn  and 
oats.  If  the  weather  remains  good  for 
another  week,  many  oats  will  be  sown.  It 
is  very  early  yet  to  expect  settled  weather 
here,  as  we  seldom  have  weather  for  oats 
sowing  until  the  first  of  April.  This 
Winter  has  been  an  exceptionally  severe 
one  in  most  part,  and  many  anticipate 
an  early  Spring.  Gardens  are  plowed, 
and  many  have  sown  lettuce,  radishes  and 
onions,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
try  planting  an  early  patch  of  potatoes. 
Farmers  are  getting  orchards  in  shape 
to  spray.  San  Josd  scale  is  very  bad 
here  in  our  orchards,  and  is  killing  many 
of  them  out.  We  have  had  a  fight  in 
our  orchard,  but  are  winning  and  get¬ 
ting  many  fine  apples  by  our  effort.  Old 
orchards  have  about  all  died  out  since 
the  scale  invasion.  Not  a  few  farms  have 
changed  hands  in  this  section.  They  sell 
for  about  $1555  to  $150  per  acre,  owing 
to  improvements.  The  improvements  in 
our  county  are  just  ordinary  taking  an 
average.  There  are  a  number  of  elegant, 
modern  farm  homes  and  not  a  few  still 
living  in  primitive  log  cabins  in  the  more 
unsettled  regions.  Our  neighbor  has  just 
recently  removed  into  a  modern  home 
from  one  of  these  cabins  which  was  built 
in  1860.  o.  w.  b. 

l-ancock  Co.,  Ohio. 

March  15.  Nebraska  has  recently  had 
the  worst  storm  of  the  season,  or  any 
other  season.  It  began  with  a  drizzling 
rain  which  continued  for  two  days,  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  a  snowfall  of  10  inches.  This 
put  the  roads  in  very  bad  shape  with  10 
inches  heavy  snow  and  nearly  that  of 
mud.  The  next  week  snow  again  set 
in,  continuing  for  three  days  with  a  stiff 
east  wind.  When  it  ended  the  roads  and 
railroads  were  completely  blocked.  The 
weather  was  not  cold,  not  even  freezing, 
but  23  inches  of  snow  fell,  making  33 
inches  in  a  week.  The  roads  are  now 
broken  out.  but  horrible  is  the  only 
word  to  apply  to  the  conditions  with  the 
deep  snow  and  mud.  The  rural  mails 
have  been  stopped  for  a  week.  Usually 
we  expect  to  begin  Spring  work  at  this 
time,  but  now  it  seems  inevitable  that 
it  will  be  very  late,  for  the  snow  melts 
very  slowly.  The  sun  has  not  shone  a 
day  in  three  weeks.  Stock  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  badly,  as  the  weather  has  been  mild. 
A  farmer  living  eight  miles  from  town 
had  4i  hogs  to  haul  to  market;  40  horses 
were  required  to  move  them,  10  four- 
horse  teams.  Live  hogs  are  selling  at 
$6.25.  With  corn  at  .  70  cents  it  looks 
like  a  losing  proposition.  There  is 
scarcely  any  change  in  price  of  cattle  and 
horses;  probably  a  downward  tendency  in 
common  cows.  Hay  is  plenty  but  cannot 
be  mowed  just  now.  Wheat  $1.32 ;  corn 
70;  oats  50;  potatoes  $1;  butter  20  to 
23  for  country  butter;  eggs  13,  which  is 
another  bad  proposition.  The  prospects 
for  the  wheat  crop  are  good  with  all  this 
snow  and  rain.  a.  m.  r. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

March  15.  Cows  are  bringing  at  auc¬ 
tion,  anywhere  from  $65  to  $00.  Butter 
at  creamery  one-half  cent  above  high¬ 
est  quotation  in  New  York.  Potatoes 
30  cents  per  bushel;  eggs  18  cents  per 
dozen.  F.  m.  C. 

.Summit,  N.  Y. 

Grade  heifers  with  second  and  third 
calf  bring  from  $75  to  $125.  Corn  re¬ 
tail,  80;  wheat  $1.50;  rye  $1;  potatoes 
$1.  Asparagus,  wholesale,  20  cents  a 
bunch:  strawberries  10  cents  a  quart; 
rhubarb  50  to  75  cents  a  dozen ;  five 
stalks  in  a  bunch.  Best  hay  $23. 

New  Vernon,  N.  J.  j.  l.  \v. 

March  17.  Some  of  the  prevailing 
prices  in  this  community  at  this  time 
are :  Dressed  hogs,  weighing  150  to  225 
pounds,  $0.50  per  cwt. ;  fat  cows  $6; 
fresh  milch  cows  $60  to  $100;  Timothy 
hay  $14  to  $15  per  ton;  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed  (good)  $14  to  $15;  corn 
85;  oats  60;  wheat  $1.50;  butter  40  to 
45.  Milk  consigned  to  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  51.5  to  4  cents  per  quart,  net. 
Potatoes  (very  dull)  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Wycombe,  Pa.  w.  a.  t. 


‘  You  are  accused  of  stealing  three 
chickens.  Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty?”  “Not  guilty,  sir!  Any  man 
who  calls  them  old  hens  chickens  ain’t  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  truth  !” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


depends  60%  on  your  dairy  methods,  40%  on 
your  equipment,  in  New  York  State. 


LISK 

Sanitary  Hooded 

DAIRY  PAIL 

Counts  5  points  or  12^% 
of  j  our  equipment  score. 

Bulletin  326,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva.  N.  Y.,  says: — “More  than  half  t, lie  infec¬ 
tion  milk  receives  during  milking  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of  a  covered  ('hooded)  pail. 
Such  a  pail  is  inexpensive,  durable,  easily 
cleaned.” 

Hand  mad*  from  1XX  and  IXXXX  Fineat 
Charcoal  Plate.  One  piece  retinned  top  or 
hood.  Steel  bail.  Reinforced  Ears.  All 
seams  sanitary  soldered,  inside  and  out.  No 
loose  parts.  No  seams  to  collect  germs. 
Opening  8%  x  5 M  inches. 

Easy  to  milk  into  as  an  open  pail.  Thoroughly 
practical.  Size,  shape  and  weight  based  on  ex¬ 
periment  station  recommendations.  The  stand¬ 
ard  pail.  Used  by  leading  dairies. 

LISK  Dairy  Pail  Supports  add  to  convenience 
and  sanitation  in  milking.  Can  be  used  on  any 
pail  as  shown  in  use  oil  our  Hooded  Pattern. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  full  line  of  dairy 
utensils.  Write  us  his  name  if  he  is  not  yet  hand¬ 
ling  them.  We  will  see  you  are  supplied. 

The  LISK  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Canandaigua  New  York 


EDICIinC  here  is  the  New  Gal- 
rniCnUO'loway  Sanitary 
Cream  Separator!  Its  clean 
skimming,  i is  perfect  mechani¬ 
cal  design,  its  smooth  oval,  sani¬ 
tary  surfaces  and  years  of  built- 
in  satisfactory  Bervice  are  winning 
ua  customers  by  the  thousands.  It 
is  made  so  stood  in 
our  factor- 
i  ies  that  1 
!  will  send  it 
anywhere  In  the  U. 

I  S.  without  an  ex- 
f  pert  to  act  it  up,  to 
any  inexperienced  us- 
for  a  90-day  test 
lirainst  any  make  or 
lcind  that  sells  for 
,  even  twice 
as  much 
and  lot 
you  be  the 

judge.  It's  the  most  modern, 
the  most  sanitary,  the  most  scion* 
tific,  the  cleanest  skimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cream  separator  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  and  I  have  scon  them  ail.  Get 
my  new  1916  pricc-reducinjf,  slid¬ 
ing- scale  proposition  before  you 
buy  a  cream  separator  of  any 
make  or  kind  at  any  price.  Just 
|  drop  me  a  postal  today.  Address 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

■  Box  Waterloo,  la. 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Wat¬ 
erloo,  Kansas  City,  Council 
BlulTs  or  Minneapolis. 


TRAVEL 
20.000  MILES 

Look  over  ev¬ 
ery  factory  in 
the  U.S.  and 
all  the  for- 


Sou  won't 
n  d  its 
■  u  perior. 
Built  from 
finest  ma¬ 
terial  on 
automa  t  i  c 
machinery, 
by  skilled 
workmen, 
in  tremen¬ 
dous  quan¬ 
tities. 


Have  you  seen  long  furrows  of 
burnt  and  stunted  grain  — where 
tractor  wheels  have  packed  the 
soil?  That  is  only  one  reason  why 
the  Caterpillar,  with  its  endless 
brack,  is  steadily  superseding  the 
old  round- wheel  tractor.  Built  for 
over  10  years — 2,000  in  use. 

The  Caterpillar  track  has  24  square  feet 
of  bearing  surface  —  8  times  that  of  a 
round-wheel.  Less  soil  pressure  than  a 
180 -pound  man  wearing  a  number  8 
shoe.  Won’t  pack  the  soil,  won’t  slip, 
won’t  mire.  Wears  thousands  of  miles. 


<a 

R*g  U  8  Pat  Oft 


Don't  say  Caterpillar 
unless  you  mean  Holt! 

Writ,  for  Cal  A.I.  I»8,  and 
upkeep  data. 


The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

linear  pavated) 

Peona,  111.  Stocktoa,  CaL 

SO  Church  Street,  N.  Y. 


Salyfood  Stock  Molasses 

best  and  Cheapest  Stock  Food.  $G  a  barrel.  Write 
for  delivered  prices  in  large  lots. 

The  J.  J.  Garvey  Co.,  653  BeaverSt.,  New  York 


MOLASSES  for  stocky o^no” 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  -  ALBANY,  N.  V 


When 

you  write 

advertisers 

mention 

The  R. 

N.-Y.  and 

youil 

get 

a  quick 

reply  and  a  “square 

deal.” 

See 

guaran- 

tee  editorial  page. 

: 

• 

:  : 

PORTER 


Perfect  Barn  Equipment 
THREE  FUNDAMENTALS 


Are  absolutely  essential  in  a  modern  bam 

Convenient  Arrangement 
Sanitary  Conditions 
Labor  Saving  Equipment 

Accomplish  ALL  of  these  by  installing 

The  World’s  Standard  Line 

Our  barn  planning  experience  is  at 
your  service,  FREE.  Write,  stating 
your  requirements,  and  ask  for  catalogue 

J-  E.  PORTER  COMPANY 

634 Fremont  St.  Ottawa,  111. 


Buy  Roofing  Now 
While  Prices  Are  Down 

You’ll  need  roofing  before  long.  Buy 
now  and  save  big  money  even  if  you  are 
not  yet  ready  to  lay  it.  Don’t  wait  until 
it’s  too  late  to  protect  your  buildings 
against  lightning,  fire  and  all  the  ele¬ 
ments.  75%  of  roof  fires  are  caused  by 
lightning. 

Kanneberg 

Metal  Shingles 

"We  pay  the  freight " 

tfve  the  best  protection  against  lightning.  Then 
these  shingles  are  heat  and  cold  prool.  They  won’t 
rust,  crack,  curl,  rot,  buckle  nor  tail  off. 

You  can  put  them  on  quicker  than  wood  shingles 
anti  they  always  look  well.  We  make  them  of 
heavy  steel,  painted  or  heavily  galvanized.  They 
come  single,  8  on  sheet  or  in  clusters  2  ft.  by 
any  length  from  5  to  10  ft. 

Send  for  nnv  catalog;  and  get  our  low  fac- 
tory  prices.  Catalog  shows  all  sizes  and  n 


styles  of  this  rooting,  the  cheapest  when  e*  onnfi 
service  is  considered.  W«  pay  freight.  ,♦  nuu" 
Write  for  Catalog  now  and  be 
sure  to  give  dimensions  of  roof.  ♦ 


Kanneberg  Roofing 
&  Ceiling  Co. 

Est.  im 

1579  Douglas  8treet 
Canton,  0. 


Cailin 

15/9  DO 

Si,  Cant 


e*  Send  catalog  al 


/  Name . 

/ 

Addres# . 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST~| 


The  twentieth  week  of  the  contest  gives 
an  <tt?g  production  for  the  week  of  8,875. 
This' is  55.35  per  cent  of  the  possible  to¬ 
tal  if  every  hen  laid  every  day  in  the 
week.  The  gain  over  the  previous  week 
is  241.  The  gain  has  been  continuous 
for  the  last  five  weeks,  the  output  this 
week  being  1,832  eggs  more  than  it  was 
five  weeks  ago. 

Torn  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes— 
after  skipping  one  week — resume  their 
place  at  the  head  of  the  procession  with 
an  egg  production  of  59,  or  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  total.  They  have  cut 
down  the  lead  of  Edward  Cain's  Wyan¬ 
dottes  from  155  five  weeks  ago  to  93  now, 
and  if  they  can  keep  up  their  present 
stride,  will  soon  lead  all  other  pens. 
Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s  experi¬ 
mental  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  tie  for  second 
place  with  B.  P.  Nase’s  pen  of  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  each  laying  54.  Rhode  Island 
Re  is  also  take  third  place.  I).  E.  Warner’s 
pea  from  It.  I.  laying  53.  A.  P.  Robin- 
s  a’s  White  Leghorns  laid  52,  and  J.  M. 
Thomas’  White  Leghorns  laid  51  as  did 
Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  9  of  White  P. 
Rocks. 

There  has  always  been  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  many  poultrymen.  as  to 
whether  the  egg  production  business 
would  not  in  time  he  overdone.  It  is 
true  that  egg  receipts  in  New  York  are 
far  in  excess  of  previous  years.  Over 
thirty-four  million  eggs,  nearly  thirty-five 
million,  were  received  in  New  York  in 
the  first  week  of  March.  This  is  about 
three  times  as  many  as  were  received 
last  year  in  the  same  period. 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  41 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  37 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  35 

Jules  .7.  Francais,  New  York .  37 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen.  Conn.  27 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Kxp.  pen,  Conn.  40 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  373 

White  Rocks, 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  40 
Fra nford  Farms,  Connecticut ........  51 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  43 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  47 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut........  40 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  41 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  09 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  42 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  44 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  31 

Airs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  37 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  38 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  .pen,  Conn.  3(5 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut  .  34 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut  .  30 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

l>r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  40 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  30 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut..  34 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 


hr.  J.  C.  Dinginan,  New  York .  33 

1  till  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont -  45 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut .  42 

('lias.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  47 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  37 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  47 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  37 

Blnecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  43 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  38 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  40 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  39 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  54 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  48 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  47 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  42 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  41 

1).  E.  Warner.  Rhode  Island .  53 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. .  3(5 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  19 


Light  Brahmas, 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  38 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  42 
American  Dominiques. 


H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  21 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  37 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  43 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  23 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  21 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  40 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  30 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York ..........  25 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  24 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  37 


Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut .  27 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  43 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  42 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  40 


Mrs.  Uollin  S.  Woodruff,  Conn .  35 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  33 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts......  39 

1’.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  31 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  44 

F.  M.  I’easley,  Connecticut . .  47 

Clias.  Helgl,  Ohio  .  42 

Torn  Barron,  England  .  45 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  3(5 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  40 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  44 

Happich  &  Danks.  New  York.......  43 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  52 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  40 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  41 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  3(5 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  48 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  4(5 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  50 


Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  35 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  43 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  43 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  31 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  25 


Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  .  34 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  51 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  43 


024 

578 

405 

35(5 

359 

488 

374 


3(55 

289 

335 

308 

343 


381 


C.G4 

757 

491 

511 

474 

410 

515 

321 

474 


480 


541 


305 

718 

428 

474 

373 

533 

303 

588 

492 

571 

404 

570 

427 

380 

410 

5(54 

415 

479 

202 


282 

262 


472 


360 

453 

350 

400 

411 

342 
227 
300 
414 
300 
430 
441 
498 
278 
516 
288 
493 
292 
549 
223 
528 
272 
404 
340 
439 
(523 
475 
320 
422 
429 
439 
211 
323 
391 
303 

343 
38(5 
318 
458 
345 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  23 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan. . . .  42 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  34 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  38 

Silver  Campines. 

Tncowa  Poultry  Yarils,  Connecticut..  30 

Lewis  E.  Pricket t.  Connecticut .  43 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  42 


152 

252 

318 

495 

440 

310 

337 


Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm.  Maryland .  21  245 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida .  28  180 

obeif  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  37  392 

B.  P.  Nase.  Connecticut .  54  313 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  40  25(5 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  3(5  320 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Points  of  Black  Minorca. 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  distinguish 
it  purebred  Black  Minorca  cockerel  and 
hen?  I  am  a  breeder  of  the  above  and 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  to  be 
bronze  black,  blue  black  or  dull  black? 
Must  they  have  black  or  white  toenails? 
In  regard  to  face,  too  much  or  too  little 
red,  white  lobes.  IIow  much,  if  any  is 
allowable  of  fine  red  stripes?  w.  z. 

There  should  be  no  “fine  red  stripes” 
in  the  plumage  of  a  Black  Minorca,  nor 
any  “bronze”  or  purple  tinge.  The  black 
should  have  a  greenish  metallic  lustre. 
The  face  should  be  red.  the  ear  lobes 
white,  the  legs  dark  slate  color  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  feathers  or  down.  Tlie 
comb  should  have  six  deeply  cut  serra¬ 
tions  and  should  be  large  and  heavy,  with 
long  wattles;  the  back  long  and  sloping 
toward  the  tail,  which  should  be  carried 
at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees  from  line 
of  back.  The  Standard  says  nothing 
about  “toenails.”  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


This  is  the  experience  of 
Mr.  L.  A.  Richardson  of 
Marine,  Ill.,  one  of  the 
many  users  of  the 

BULIS 

Parcel  Post 
Egg  Shipping  Box 

Made  in  1,  2,  3,  &  4  dozen  sizes.  Meets  all 
P.  O.  requirements.  Cheapest  and  lightest 
box  made,  2-dozen  size 
weighs  12  ounces. 

Send  10/  in  stamp*  for 
sample  1-dozen  size  and 
catalog. 

J.  C.  Bulls  Mfg.,  Co. 

1126  S.  12th.  St.  St.  Louis 


My  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts” 

Tells  how  thousands  make  big  hatches, 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  hatching 
outfits.  Tells  how  users  won  13  .  more 
World’s  Championships  in  1914,  making 


Belle  *1*1  Times 

Pill  /I  WORLDS 

Uty  £mJL  Champion 

Write  today  for  this  great  Free  Book.  Join  the 
money-making  World’s  Champion  Poultry  Itaisirs. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of  mj 

$800  Gold  Offers 

My  10-year  personal  money-back 
Guaranty  -my  low  prices,  freight 
prepaid.  See  World’s  Champion  ma¬ 
chines  in  actual  colors.  Start  early 
for  gold  offers.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


Tfreiginr 

Prepiid.  t, 

[  2  or  3  Months'! 

.  _  Homo  Tost 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  WIs. 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  in  600  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  for  our 
special  wholesale  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO..  91  KENTUCKY  ST..  BUFFALO.  N.  V. 


EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  so  vital  that  you  raise  at  least  75%.  Ma¬ 
jority  of  customers  raise  90%.  Prices  fur  May,  $10.50 
per  100,  in  any  quantity.  Prices  for  June,  $9  per  100, 
in  aiiv  quantity-  Splendid  hatching  eggs  at  $5  p- r 
100;  M6  per  1000.  Desk 3.  COLUMBIA  P0ULTRT  FARM,  Toms  River,  H.JJ. 


YOUNG  S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  winnings  at  the  late 
Boston  Show.  Jan.  12th  to  10th, 
1915.  were  as  follows:  — 

Five  Firsts,  four  Seconds, 
three  Thirds,  three  Fourths, 
four  Fifths,  and  every  Special 
offered. 

Young’s  strain  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  world  over  as  being 
the  .Standard  for  all  the  Leg¬ 
horns  of  all  America  and  the 
leading  strain  of  heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  There  has  not  been  a 
show  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  for  the  past  fifteen  years  where  they  have 
not  shown  their  supremacy.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
only  original  lino  bred  strain  of  Leghorns  in 
America  today. 

Hundreds  of  Grand  Cockerels  for  sale  that  will 
improve  your  stock  both  in  exhibition 
and  laying  qualities. 

MATING  LIST  FREE 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


SingleCombWhiteLeghornsExclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 


3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-failing 
8 1  re  am*  a*  Nature  intended.  Specially  bred  for  winter  egg*.  200- 
egg  strain  eggs  for  hatching  In  any  quantity  at  $6  per  100  and  $5 
per  100  in  lota  of  200  or  more.  Orders  filled  on  a  day’s  notice. 
Baby  chicks  $12  per  100  a  hatch  every  Monday.  12,000  chicks  a 
week;  no  waiting  this  year.  Let  your  orders  come.  Entire  plant 
milk  fed.  For  vigor  my  birds  have  but  few  equals.  My  book, 
“  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  shows  where  the  money  is, 
free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 
8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
chick  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
male  bird  the  son  of  a  ”200  egg” 
ten,  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prol.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  bestever  bred.  Chicks 
are  from  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Don't  miss  it.  Send  for  catalog. 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

]A  A  V  f'lT  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

'  vyi— <  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 

Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns ..R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks.. White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  Eggs  for  Hatching  .  .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  shipped  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxes,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Gibson  Eggs  for  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy. vigorous"  breed 
ing  birds  t lint  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  flocks.  We  make  a  specialty  of  stock¬ 
ing  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  better  service. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  15  rite  for  it  to-day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


BaDy 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GR1NNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  “VITALITY” 
Day-old  Chicksof  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITAL¬ 
ITY  ”-Q  U  A  I.  I  T  Y  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator, 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba. 
tors  used.  1  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched, 
Healthy,  Vigorous  l>ay -old  Chicks.  Thousands  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  $15.00  per  100.  *8.00  per  50;  81.25  per  25. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  book¬ 
let  free.  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  If 
tells  how  I  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  It 
you  are  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  IIS,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

6  to  8  weeks  old 

75c.  each 
*65.00  per  lOO 
*600.00  per  lOOO 

Every  pullet  satisfactory.  No  culls — 
no  weaklings. 

ARTHUR  II.  PENNY 

Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Firm  Mellituch,  N.  T. 

V 

and 
Chicks 


from  tile  famous  LAUREL- 
TON  LAYERS—  pure  bred 
8.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
bens — thousands  of  them — of 
great  size,  beauty  and  vigor. 
Eggs  guaranteed  86  per  cent 
fertile.  Chicks  guaranteed  to  arrive  safe  and  in  full 
count.  Our  48,000  egg  incubators  are  bringing  off 
hatches  twice  a  week.  Low  prices.  Big  supply;  but 
also  big  demand — so  order  early.  Send  postal  today. 
All  eggs  and  chicks  from  our  own  stock. 

LAURELTON  FARMS.  Box  H,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer's  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Circular.  WARD  W.  DASEY,  Box  55.  FRANKF0RD,  DEL 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laying  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  from 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron's 
of  the  Missouri  laying  contest  1012-1913.  Send  for  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  pen  leads  all  contestants  at  the  great  Missoni: 
i  cutest.  Write  for  ju  ices  on  hatching  eggs. 

P.  G.  Platt,  -  -  Wallingford,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Uens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $f>  per  hundred:  $50  per  thousand.  Eggs 
that  fall  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  It.  1).  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  tlie  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  c  h  tc  u  s' 

$8  50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  X.  Y. 


SKS?  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  bo  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.d. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world's  best-laying 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  have  1.200  two-year-oid  8.  U.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
that  were  selected  carefully  for  heavy  laying  anil 
white  eggs.  These  hens  have  been  mated  with  76 
cockerels  imported  direct,  from  Tom  Barron,  Cat- 
forth,  England.  Eggs,  strictly  from  these  matings. 
$8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thousand:  $1.50  per  setting 
of  15.  We  are  booking  orders  now. 

The  Haven  I.ake  Egg  Farm,  Milford,  I>el. 


HATCHING  EGGS  K7IB5  -  :*I:SS 

The  “Prices  that  Live  and  Let  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
70<  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorn* 
-H.  C.  Red*— Barred  Rock*.  Mammoth  I’ekln 
Ducks,  Peurl  Guinea*.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
with  25$  Deposit 

SUNNYMEAO  FARMS  (850  Aoresi,  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

C.  Dhysdalk  Black,  Director,  60  Broadway.  N.  Y, 


s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

From  our  “Quality  Strain”  matings, 
WL  iVl,  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  AT- 

TRACTIVE  PRICES  in  lots  over  200.  All 
*tock  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Write  for  our  circular. 

TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cedar  Grove  Princeton,  H.J. 

He  Solicit  Inspection  of  Our  Plant 

Lady  Cornell  Strain  "  .WhJWf'te 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs.  $5.  luO:  $1.  15.  Cbix 
after  May  15,  $12, 100.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

Day-old  Chicks 

from  large  white  eggs  laid  by  healthy,  se¬ 
lected  S.  C.  white  leghorns,  bred  right,  kept 
right,  and  fed  right  on  our  100-acre  farm. 
Fifty  chicks  or  less.  20c.  each ;  one  hundred, 
$15;’ five  hundred,  $62.50;  one  thousand,  $125. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  order  NOW. 
FREE  BOOKLET—  "BETTER  CHICKENS,” 
describing  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them. 
Send  for  it  today. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  248-260  egg  strain.  Kggs 
*1.50,  15;  *7,  lOO.  Orders  booked  now.  25  per 
cent,  deposit.  Eggs  from  S.  0.  Leghorn  liens  (Run- 
cocas  strain)  mated  to  full  blood  Barron  cockerels, 
$1,50 — setting;  $5 — 100. 

S.  W.  JONES,  -  -  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  line  a  flock  of  Breeders  as  can  be  had 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WARFEL  A-  HON,  Kolirerstown,  Po. 


TOMBfiRRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  Imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272- egg 
lien.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1914)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire’s  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  in. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Tom  Barron”™™  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer's  prices.  Circular  free 

Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  large,  vigorous  stock,  bred  t < > ■ 
egg  production.  C.  M.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Sprinus,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

your  hatching  eggs  for  April  and  May  shipments. 
All  March  eggs  engaged.  Write  for  prices  FLOYD 
Q.  WHITE,  YORKTOWN,  N.  Y.  Successor  to  WHITE  8  RICE 


Eggs  for  Hatching- S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Selected  and  packed  to  insure  your  Satisfaction  not 
only  wheu  unpacked  but  on  Hatching  Day.  85?) 
Fertility  guaranteed.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  $50 
per  1000.  Our  Hatching  Eggs  HATCH.  Our  Day-Old 

Chix  GROW  0L0ER.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Hillview  Poultry  Farm  R.  C.  Reds 

Note  record  in  Laying  Contest.  They  have  sufficient 
vigor  to  transmit  their  laying  qualities  to  their 
chicks.  “  Hatchable  eggs  and  Livable  chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ST.  ALBANS,  YT. 
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Frozen  Comb. 

February  2  I  received  two  cockerels 
sent  from  a  distance.  One  of  them  was 
all  right  and  one  had  his  comb  frozen 
so  badly  that  the  top  has  come  off,  and 
it  must  have  been  in  that  condition  when 
sent,  as  it  was  past  the  swollen  stage 
•iml  was  all  black  when  I  received  them. 
They  came  by  express,  only  being  about 
23  hours  on  the  road.  The  cockerel  may 
be  all  right  to  breed  from  and  he  may 
not.  What  is  your  opinion? 

MKS.  F.  W.  O. 

While  a  frozen  comb  does  not  injure 
a  cockerel  for  breeding  purposes  after  the 
soreness  has  gone,  it  would  be  more  fair 
upon  the  part  of  the  breeder  to  mention 
this  injury  to  a  prospective  customer  be¬ 
fore  shipping  the  bird.  Temporarily,  it 
is  a  damage  to  the  fowl,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  appearance,  a  permanent 
injury.  Good  business  judgment,  at 
least,  would  suggest  that  no  chance  of 
dissatisfaction  on  this  account  should  be 
taken  by  a  breeder  who  has  stock  for  sale. 

M.  B.  D. 


Black  Feathers  in  White  Wyandottes, 

Last  year  I  bought  100  Barron  White 
Wyandotte  eggs,  paying  $18  for  them. 
Now  I  find  that  some  of  the  birds  have 
a  black  or  dark  feather  on  them.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  as  they  are 
great  layers,  but  am  I  justified  in  selling 
them  as  White  Wyandottes?  I  have 
found  the  same  thing  happen  with  White 
Leghorns,  and  was  “dad  when  the  Hope 
Farm  man  explained  the  matter.  What 
is  the  explanation  of  the  dark  feather  in 
the  Wyandotte?  I  have  no  other  Wyan¬ 
dottes  on  the  place,  in  fact  have  raised 
nothing  but  White  Leghorns  until  last 
year,  when  I  bought  these  Wyandotte 
eggs.  M.  L. 

M.  L.’s  Wyandottes  are  all  right  prob¬ 
ably.  Every  breeder  of  Wyandottes  has 
the  same  trouble,  if  he  breeds  any  number 
of  them,  and  the  singular  thing  is  that 
the  whitest  birds  are  most  apt  to  have 
the  black  feathers.  Those  that  are 
“brassy”  or  creamy  white  are  not  nearly 
so  apt  to  have  black  feathers  in  their 
plumage.  In  the  neck  hackle  there  will 
sometimes  be  "found  small  black  stripes; 
this  is  called  “ticking,”  and  does  not  dis¬ 
qualify  a  bird  in  the  show-room,  but  it  is 
cut  as  a  defect.  The  White  Wyandotte, 
indeed  all  the  Wyandottes,  are  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  made  breed  and  the  pig¬ 
mented  blood  of  some  of  the  breeds  from 
which  it  was  made,  still  crops  out  occa¬ 
sionally.  But  there  is  not  much  of  that 
black  pigment  in  the  blood.  If  the  black 
feathers  are  pulled  out,  nine  times  out  of 
10  a  ■white  feather  will  grow  in  its  place. 
The  chicks  of  White  Wyandottes  come 
blue  slate  color,  brown  slate  color,  as  well 
as  white,  and  the  slate-colored  chicks  will 
often  make  the  whitest  grown  birds. 

GEO..  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sneezing  Hens. 

1  have  some  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  that  seem  to  have  colds;  they  are 
constantly  sneezing.  Will  permanganate 
of  potash  in  their  drinking  water  aid 
them?  They  are  not  sick  in  any  other 
way,  and  some  that  are  affected  are  lay- 
iug.  so  I  cannot  think  it  is  very  serious. 

Massachusetts.  H.  N. 

This  sneezing  should  be  a  warning  to 
you  to  guard  the  fowls  from  dampness  or 
drafts  that  might  permit  the  slight  colds, 
to  become  more  serious.  This  does  not 
mean  to  shut  them  up  tightly,  but  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  give  them  more  fresh  air.  The 
fresh  air  should  not  blow  upon  them, 
however,  particularly  when  on  their 
perches,  and  the  ventilation  of  their  quar¬ 
ters  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  unduly  damp.  Permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash  is  the  universally  recom¬ 
mended  remedy  for  this  condition,  given 
in  their  drinking  water;  a  drop  or  two  of 
In  rosene  injeceted  into  each  nostril  is 
believed  to  be  valuable  by  many  poultry - 
nen.  Good  hygienic  conditions  are  of 
first  importance,  though,  and  in  most 
'oses  of  slight  colds  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  a  cure.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Crop. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  to  do  for  our 
hens  that  have  enlarged  pendulous  crops, 
and  if  it  is  contagious,  as  more  seem  to 
he  getting  it?  When  held  up  by  the  feet 
bad  smelling  water  will  run  from  their 
mouths.  They  have  had  free  range  all 
Winter,  with  corn  as  their  principal  feed ; 
have  grit  and  shell  before  them.  We 
have  been  using  permanganate  of  potash 
in  the  drinking  water  quite  a  good  deal. 

T.  H.  R. 

This  trouble  is  due  to  catarrhal  in- 
fiammation  of  the  crop  and  is  sometimes 
known  as  “sour  crop.”  Irritating  and  im¬ 
proper  food,  decayed  meat,  over  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  crop  with  indigestible  stuff, 
such  as  may  be  picked  up  on  free  range, 
and  possibly  too  exclusive  a  diet  of  corn 
may  lie  behind  the  trouble.  The  trouble 
is  not  contagious,  but  as  all  members  of 
the  flock  are  exposed  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  many  may  acquire  it.  For  individ¬ 
ual  treatment,  empty  the  crop  by  holding 
the  bird  head  downward  while  gently 
manipulating  the  crop,  and  then  give 
water  to  which  a  little  soda  has  been 


added.  Confine  the  affected  birds  where 
they  cannot  pick  up  indigestible  or  im¬ 
proper  food  and  feed  them  upon  soft  food 
until  they  recover.  See  that  the  flock  has 
not  had  access  to  some  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  about  the  premises.  M.  B.  D. 


Cinders  for  Hens. 

If  hens  eat  the  cinders  from  the  rail¬ 
road  engines  will  it  interfere  with  their 
laying?  w.  M. 

Delaware. 

No,  these  cinders  ought  to  help  them  to 
lay  eggs,  if  they  lack  the  supply  of  grit 
needed  to  aid  in  grinding  their  food,  and 
the  fact  that  they  eat  cinders  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  you  are  not  supplying  them 
with  grit  in  any  other  form.  There  is. 
of  course,  no  food  in  the  cinders,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  nothing  that  is  harmful. 

M.  B.  D. 


Deformed  Chicks. 

What  is  the  cause  of  newly  hatched 
chicks  having  crooked  toes  or  being  lame? 
I  recently  completed  an  incubator  hatch 
of  chicks,  and  several  of  them  have  badly 
deformed  feet.  Another  is  lame  and  can¬ 
not  walk.  I  was  told  it  was  caused  by 
not  turning  eggs,  but  as  I  turned  these 
most  assiduously  twice  daily,  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  the  explanation.  ii.  \v. 

South  Carolina. 

Deformed  incubator  chicks  are  very 
common,  few,  if  any  large  hatches  being 
free  from  them.  These  deformities  have 
been  attributed  to  various  causes  within 
the  control  of  the  operator,  but  without 
reason,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  young  of 
all  'animals  are  subject  to  defects  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  malformations,  and  if 
chickens  are  more  so  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
These  defects  are  certainly  not  peculiar 
to  incubator  hatched  chicks,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  numbers  hatched  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  more  noticeable  in  arti¬ 
ficial  hatches.  m.  b.  d. 


Condition  After  Roup. 

What  has  been  your  experience  in  re¬ 
gard  to  selling  or  eating  fowls  which 
have  been  cured,  temporarily,  of  roup? 

P.  ai. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  fowl  that 
has  been  cured  of  roup  and  evidences 
that  cure  by  absence  of  all  symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  acquirement  of  good  con¬ 
dition  in  flesh  and  feather  should  not  be 
eaten,  and  if  the  owner  is  willing  to  eat 
it,  doubtless  he  can  with  good  conscience 
sell  it  to  others  for  food.  Anyone  who 
would  sell  a  sick  fowl,  or  one  that  is 
nearly  sick,  for  food,  would  deserve 
something  more  severe  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
demnation  than  would  be  likely  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  by  his  own  evidently  undeveloped 
conscience.  m.  B.  D. 


Floor  for  Henhouse. 

Which  is  better,  to  build  a  wall  and 
floor  for  a  chicken  pen  100x16  feet  with 
concrete,  or  on  posts  with  a  board  floor, 
or  on  a  concrete  wall  with  dirt  floor 
where  the  ground  is  gravelly  and  low? 

Pennsylvania.  e.  M.  h. 

If  the  ground  is  well  drained,  a  con¬ 
crete  wall  and  dirt  floor  would  be  cheaper 
than  a  board  floor  upon  posts,  and  if 
kept  clean,  equally  satisfactory.  As  the 
surface  dirt  has  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  however,  extra  labor  is  entailed 
and  a  full  concrete  floor  would  be  better. 
Everything  considered,  a  concrete  floor  is 
probably  the  best  for  a  poultry  house  and 
is  to  be  advised.  Two  inches  of  concrete 
over  a  solid,  well-drained,  foundation  of 
field  stones  is  not  expensive,  and  is 
sufficiently  strong,  not  having  to  support 
a  greater  weight  than  that  of  a  man. 

M.  B.  I). 


Where  do  they 
get  their  feathers  ? 

Their  bone  ?  Flesh  ? 

These  have  to  develop  from  one  source — their  feed. 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  made  of  clean,  sweet  grains,  including  cut  oatmeal, 
scientifically  mixed  to  give  chicks  just  the  food  they 
need  for  rapid  development. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive 
folder. 


The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements 
of  poultry  in  every  stage  of  development :  H-O 
Scratching  Feed,  H-O  Poultry  Feed,  H-O  Chick 
Feed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry  Mash  and  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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DR.  HESS 
STOCK  TONIC 

A  fine  tonic  for  hard- 
enlngand  conditioning 
stock  for  spring  work. 
They  need  this  after 
the  long  siege  of  dry 
feed  all  winter.  Makes 
stock  healthy— expels 
worms  —  guaranteed. 
25-lb.  pall,  $1.60;  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.00;  smaller 
packages  as  low  as  50c 
(except  in  Canada,  the 
far  West  and  the 
South). 

DR.  HESS 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
It  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
cracks,  or  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath  the  hens  will 
distribute  it.  1  lb.,  25c; 
3  lbs.,  60c  (except  in 
Canada  and  the  far 
West.) 


[Save  All Your  Chicks — Put  Stamina 
Into  Them  At  Babyhood 

The  annual  loss  of  young  chicks  in  the  United  States  is  stag¬ 
gering.  More  than  one- half  the  yearly  hatch  die  before  reaching 
pullet  age — die  through  leg  weakness,  gapes  and  indigestion. 
Talk  about  conservation— think  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
poultry  raisers  could  save  by  saving  most  of  these  chicks. 
Yes,  most  of  them  can  be  saved — saved  by  starting  them  on 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Not  a  Stimulant,  but  a  Tonic 

right  from  the  very  first  feed.  During  my  25  years’  experience  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  a  veterinary  scientist  and  a  successful  poultry  raiser,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that,  by  using  a  certain  nerve  tonic  and  appetizer,  leg  weakness 
could  be  absolutely  overcome ;  that  the  use  of  another  certain  chemical  that 
is  readily  taken  up  by  the  blood  would  cure  gapes,  by  causing  the  worms 
in  the  windpipe  (the  cause  of  gapes)  to  let  go  their  hold  and  helping  the 
chick  throw  them  off.  By  combining  these  ingredients  with  bitter 
tonics  and  laxatives,  I  found  that  I  could  control  and  invigorate  the  chick’s 
digestion. 

My  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  helps  put  stamina  into  the  chick,  strengthens  and 
cleanses  its  system  and  sends  it  along  the  road  to  maturity,  hardy  and 
robust  Most  of  the  biggest  poultry  farms  in  the  United  States,  where 
chicks  are  hatched  out  by  the  thousand  every  day  during  hatching  season, 
feed  my  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  result  of  my  successful  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  and  scientific  research  in  poultry  culture — there  is  no  guesswork 
about  it.  Ingredients  printed  on  every  package.  Now  listen  to  this  : 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  make  your 
poultry  healthy,  make  your  hens  lay.  and  help  your  chicks  grow 
that  I  have  told  my  dealer  In  your  town  to  sunnly  you  with 
enough  for  your  Hock,  and  If  It  doesn’t  do  as  I  say.  return  the 
empty  packages  and  get  vour  money  back. 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know— never  peddled.  l%lbs.. 
25c;  5  lbs.,  60c:  25-lb  pail,  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West). 

Send  for  my  free  book  that  telle  all  about  Dr.  Heee  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  -  Ashland,  Ohio 
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;  THE  ONLY  COLONY  BROODER  2; 

HEATED  BY  HOT  WATER 


Absolute  perfection  in  brooder  construction.  An  inex¬ 
pensive.  portable  machine  which  combines  all  the 
economy  and  convenience  of  small  brooders  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  most  expensive  hot-water  pipe  systems. 

The  Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder 

will  lighten  your  labor,  cut  your  expenses,  save  worry 
and  raise  your  chicks  with  the  least  mortality.  We 
guarantee  this— "Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.” 

The  Blue  Hen  will  give  the  best  of  service  for  years 
because  of  its  superior  construction.  Free  from  fire  risk- 
burns  coal — temperature  automatically  regulated— simple 
and  inexpensive  to  operate — turns  trying  work  into 
pleasure. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  dependable  book  on 
chick.-growing.  Mailed  free. 

WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Drawer  37  Lancaster,  Penna. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  ; 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer*  ot  i 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814  | 

R,  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y.  j 

-  j 

Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


tf  Ordered  Together, 

Freight  paid  east  of  i'Z 
Rockies.  Hot  water 


copper  tanks,  double 
walla,  dead  air  space,  doublo 
glaae  doors,  all  set  up  com-  1 
Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


California 
Redwood  , 

plete.  or  180  _ _ 

SI 2.00.  FREE  Catalogue  describes  them' 
Send  for  it  TODaY  or  order  direct. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  104 


RACINE.  WI3. 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 


no 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  I 
Iron;  has  triple  walls, 

_  copper  tank,  nursery,  ] 

egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
use.  30  DAYS1  TRIAL— mooey  back  if 
notO.K.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

IR0NCUD  INCUBATOR  CO..  OepLl  1 1  Racine, V 


POULTRY  Write  for  BARGAIN  PRICES 

NCTT  I  N  f-  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

U  I  Illy  La .  5  Cortlandt  Stroot,  Now  York 


CHICK  and  EGG 
SHIPPING  BOXES 


Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in  “H  &  D”  Boxes. 
Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggs  will  not  break. 
Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

“H  &  D”  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet, “How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.”  Also  WTite 
for  free  booklet  of  “  H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Sandusky..  Ohio. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Formula  for  Mash. 

Wo  are  feeding  a  mash  of  1200  pounds 
wheat  bran;  200  pounds  middlings;  200 
pounds  ground  oats;  100  pounds  corn- 
meal  ;  50  pounds  charcoal :  100  pounds 
Alfalfa;  100  pounds  gluten;  100  pounds 
beef  scrap.  1  am  told  1  do  not  feed 
enough  beef  scrap  to  this  amount  of  other 
grains.  If  not  can  you  inform  me  as 
to  how  much  more  to  put  in?  Of  course 
<>ur  hoppers  are  open  all  day  and  night. 

New  jersey.  H.  E. 

This  mash  contains  less  than  one-tenth 
part  beef  scrap  and  would  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  greater  amount. 
<  ine-fifth  is  not  too  much  for  laying  hens, 
and  more  is  often  given.  The  amount  of 
beef  scrap  that  can  be  economically  fed 
depends  greatly  upon  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  fowls’  rations  and  cannot 
well  be  definitely  stated  without  taking 
many  other  things  into  consideration. 

M.  It.  I). 


Homemade  Brooder. 

How  can  I  improvise  a  brooder  for  BOO 
to  500  chicks  from  a  small  coal  stove  and 
have  an  even  temperature  maintained? 
I  propose  using  a  part  of  a  new  henhouse 
for  the  chicks.  Will  dry  beach  sand 
answer  for  a  floor,  as  I  prefer  it  to  ce¬ 
ment  later  for  hens?  If  I  build  my  house 
IS  or  20  feet  deep  how  long  should  it  be 
to  accommodate  250  to  300  hens?  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  my  chicks  custom-hatched. 
Would  any  good  purchased  brooder  be 
preferable  in  the  long  run  to  the  im¬ 
provised  coal  stove?  H.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  improvised  a 
coal-stove  brooder  by  placing  a  small  coal 
stove  in  one  end  of  his  large  henhouse 
and  making  a  hood  of  the  customary  style 
out  of  old  metal  roofing.  It  isn’t  very 
pretty,  but  it  did  good  work  last  season, 
and  he  expects  to  use  it  this.  It  isn’t 
necessary  to  maintain  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  under  the  hood  if  it  is  kept  warm 
enough.  When  too  warm,  the  chicks  can 


A  Coal  Stove  IIboodkil 


go  a  little  farther  from  the  stove.  l>ry 
sand  should  make  a  good  floor  for  the 
brooder  compartment.  The  house  should 
be  long  enough  to  give  each  fowl  from 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  If  you  are  accustomed  to  car¬ 
ing  for  chicks,  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  a  coal  stove  brooder  should  not  be 
as  satisfactory  as  any  other  kind;  it 
would  be  my  preference.  M-.  b.  n. 

My  homemade  brooder  is  shown  loaded 
upon  the  wheel-barrow  ready  to  be  taken 
to  the  brooder  house.  The  door  of  the 
hover  is  open  to  show  how  one  may  easily 
get  to  the  stove  to  remove  ashes  or  to 
regulate  draft.  The  hover  is  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  was  made  by  a  local  tinner 
at  a  cost  of  $2.50.  The  stove  is  a  small 
cannon  heater,  purchased  from  a  mail¬ 
order  house  at  a  cost  of  about  $4.  This 
brooder  has  no  regulator.  When  the 
•hicks  want  to  get  warm  they  get  closer 
to  the  hover,  and  when  too  warm  they 
spread  out  away  from  it.  It  does  not 
take  them  long  to  learn  this.  Sometimes 
one  will  find  the  chicks  in  a  compact  mass 
about  the  stove,  and  again  when  it  gets 
a  little  too  warm  there  for  them  they  will 
spread  out  in  a  great  circle  outside  the 
hover  and  lie  flat  upon  the  floor  and  go 
to  sleep,  while  the  hover,  in  imitation  of 
the  hen,  deflects  the  heat  down  upon 
their  backs. 

There  is  a  lid  in  the  top  of  the  stove 
through  which  it  is  most  convenient  to 
feed  the  fuel.  I  use  soft  coal  or  short 
blocks  of  green  waste  from  the  sawmill. 
Some  have  improved  upon  the  brooder 
shown  in  the  picture  by  putting  a  gal¬ 
vanized  tube  in  the  fire  pot,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  burn  hard  coal  as  well  as 
soft.  Besides  this  hard  coal  magazine 
some  have  attached  a  regulator  which 
operates  a  common  pipe  damper.  While 
this  lessens  the  amount  of  attention  nec¬ 
essary  it  is  not  essential,  as  the  chicks 
are  pretty  good  judges  of  how  much  heat 
they  require,  and,  as  stated  above,  regu¬ 
late  this  part  by  staying  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  source  of  heat. 

The  brooder  shown  will  handle  any 
number  from  100  to  1,500.  The  latter 
number  is  the  capacity  claimed  for  this 
sized  machine  by  manufacturers  of  simi¬ 
lar  high-priced  machines,  but  for  one  not 
used  to  handling  small  chicks  in  large 
numbers  the  former  number  would  be 
safer,  though  the  number  that  may  be 
successfully  brooded  with  one  of  these 


outfits  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
skill  of  the  attendant.  That  these  are 
satisfactory  brooders  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  that  are  being  installed  by 
those  who  saw  the  few  in  use  last  year. 

The  brooder  house  ( my  house  is  10x10 
feet)  should  be  perfectly  air-tight  on 
three  sides  and  on  the  fourth  side  for 
some  distance  up  from  the  floor.  A  satis¬ 
factory  type  of  house  is  shown  on  page 
295.  Except  on  warm  sunny  days  the 
muslin  curtain  is  kept  closed,  while  the 
chicks  are  small.  Some  claim  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  the  brooder  when  they 
use  a  curtain  to  the  hover  for  chicks 
right  from  the  incubator.  This  curtain 
reaches  from  the  edge  of  the  hover  to  the 
floor  as  in  the  ordinary  brooder. 

Ohio.  J.  P.  l’RICKETT. 


Laying  Troubles. 

1.  I  have  two  hens  that  at  times  ex¬ 
perience  some  difficulty  in  laying,  utter¬ 
ing  a  cry  and  having  every  appearance 
of  distress.  Can  I  make  any  helpful 
change  in  their  diet?  I  am  feeding  the 
Cornell  rations  for  layers  and  also  give 
green  food  in  the  form  of  cabbage,  sprout¬ 
ed  oats,  boiled  potatoes,  etc.  One  of 
these  hens  produces  regularly  a  faulty 
shelled  egg  it  is  speckled  with  white, 
and  yet  it  is  not  an  abnormally  thin 
shell.  Would  these  deviations  from  the 
normal — (he  poor  color  shell,  and  diffi¬ 
culty  in  laying— disqualify  these  hens  for 
breeding  purposes?  I  have  been  counting 
upon  them  for  they  averaged  a  record  of 
five  eggs  each  a  week  during  December, 
and  I  am  breeding  for  performance.  2. 
A  neighbor  recently  discovered  that  one 
of  her  hens  was  unusually  slow  in  action, 
though  apparently  normal  otherwise. 
Failing  to  discover  an  effective  remedy 
for  this,  she  killed  the  fowl  and  found 
both  crop  and  gizzard  absolutely  with¬ 
out  grit.  Can  you  assign  a  reason  for 
this  where  a  hen  is  on  free  range? 

New  York.  A.  M.  H. 

1.  There  is  probably  some  irritation 
of  the  oviduct  which  makes  the  extrusion 
of  these  eggs  difficult  and  painful;  a 
little  vaseline  inserted  upon  the  finger 
might  relieve  the  hen  when  you  find  her 
in  distress.  This  trouble  and  faulty  eggs 
would  ordinarily  disqualify  a  hen  for  the 
breeding  pen,  but  if  she  is  particularly 
valuable  as  a  layer,  you  may  decide  that 
her  demerits  are  overcome  by  her  merits 
and  so  use  her.  2.  A  hen’s  crop  and  giz¬ 
zard  might  be  temporarily  free  from  grit, 
even  if  she  were  on  free  range,  and  grit 
that  is  of  suitable  size  and  attractive  to 
fowls  is  not  always  found  on  free  range. 
Hens  will  ordinarily  supply  themselves 
with  something  of  that  nature,  however, 
if  it  is  attainable.  M.  B.  J>. 


Oats  for  Hens. 

What  is  the  matter  with  with  my  hens? 
1  have  been  feeding  oats  and  wheat;  the 
oats  grow  in  the  crop.  I  found  the  trou¬ 
ble  when  I  killed  one.  Are  oats  good  for 
laying  hens?  J.  i>.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Oats  are  excellent  for  laying  hens  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  be  eaten  ;  they 
are  not  particularly  palatable  and  are 
likely  to  be  refused  if  such  grains  as 
wheat  and  corn  are  given  with  them  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  the  fowls.  When  fowls  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  eat  them,  however,  and  some¬ 
times  they  give  no  trouble,  oats  should 
form  a  part  of  the  whole  grain  ration.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  cause  trouble 
in  a  healthy  crop,  and,  if  grit  is  supplied 
the  fowls,  there  need  be  no  fear  on  this 
account.  m.  b.  d. 


Teacher:  “A  train  leaves  London  tra¬ 
velling  30  miles  an  hour.  It  is  followed 
thirty  minutes  later  by  a  train  traveling 
60  miles  an  hour.  At  what  point  will  the 
second  train  run  into  the  first?”  Boy : 
“At  the  hind  end  of  the  rear  car.” — • 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


G.D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

“  Everything  in  the 
Bird  Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Harden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 


1  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  dealer  In  land  and  water  birds  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock 
in  the  United  States. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

Box  N,  Darien,  Conn. 


PARTRIDGES !,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  .J.  MAUKKNSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist.  Department  lO,  \ardley,  Pa. 


Black  Langshans 

$2.00;  100,  $10.00. 


raised  Cockerels,  $5  ej 
F.trgs,  good  fertility. 

Oltciunu  HIM,  FA  KM,  Guilford,  V, 


CLEARVIEW  FARM-5WellbPd*,oult'y- 

iHnlYl  Geese.  Oavies.  interesting 
Catalog  and  Folder.  E.  B.  SOUDER,  SOUDERTON,  PA, 


Eggs  For  Hatching  Utility  Barred  Rocks 

$1.00  per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  S.  H.  MILLER,  HAGUE,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  from  tlioroURhhred  Kocks,  Wyamlottes,  Leghorns,  Reds. 

Orpingtons,  Ilralmias,  Min. .p.  as,  Houdans,  Hambimrs,  Anemi¬ 
as, JO,  $2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quskerlown,  Pa, 


April  1  :>  i 


TRADE  MARK 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS  This  Seasons  Prize  Winners 

Very  hardy  strain.  Raised  “near  the  clouds,”  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  Hessinn 
Hill  Farm  is  situated  on  one  of  America’s  greatest  natural  observatories— overlooking  four 
States.  Eggs  $1.00  per  doz.,  shipped  carefully.  Send  check  or  money  order — with  order. 

Hessian  Hill  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  208  Center  Street,  New  York 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  HENS 

PA.  CONTESTS  WINNERS  In  «SE.  nnd  Talon; 
aver.  236.  “Baroness  VM  laid  282  eggs  :  others,  274,  252. 
CON*.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  In  value;  aver. 
208t-£  ;  2nd  1’rize  In  eggs. 

MISSOURI  CONTI  ST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver,  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284;  Buff  Boeki,  242? 
Tiber!  Beds,  257.  Prize  Kouens.  Big  Toulouse  (jeese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R,  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


-n  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
and  Dark  Rrahmas,  Barred  Rocks ,  S  C. 
W  hite  anti  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  nnd  utility 
quality.  Bargain  list  Breeders  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
ami  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


mil  QniJ'P  WHITS  WYANDOTTES— Are  they  not  wh*» 

Tr  I  LOU  n  0  you  need  ?  “Made  In  America.”  Also  8.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Lech  ami  Chicka;  orders  should  be  booked  now.  Ill. 
Cir.  Our  14th  Year  Ownlond  Farm,  Box  497,  So.  Hammond,  N.Y. 


M/HITE  WYANDOTTE  and  S  C.  White  Leohorn  Day-Old  Chicks 

*•  from  heavy -Dying  hens.  Oircnl.tr.  M  IDDLF.RKOOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moork,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


Golden  Wyandottes 

DOSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

H  Great  laying  strains.  ED.  HAMILTON,  Otego,  N  T. 


BARRED  ROCK  /T7-  All  chicks  guaran- 

ABY  CilICKS  A)  *£££„*; 

We  Guarantee  .(L,vv  '  with  records  of  2C0 

SAFE  DELIVERY  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers,, — chick9  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER,  Route  50.  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay,  nnd  they  do  it.  Size, 
type,  color,  layers;  a  combination  you  can’t  beat. 
Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  folder. 

“  FOUR  ACRES,”  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

EGGS  from  my  fine  utility,  free  range,  flock.  If 
you  want  all-year-round  layers  or  birds  that  com¬ 
mand  the  top  pr  ee  dressed,  get  my  strain.  $1  per 
setting,  $6  per  hundred.  CII IX  with  lots  of  kick. 
April  ami  May  delivery.  $15  per  hundred. 

Win.  Anderson,  Greendale  Farm,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Egcs— $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 

B.  H.  HESTON,  -  Hrockport,  New  York 


“Perfection”Barred  RockEggs 

from  Thompson,  Hawkins,  Bradley  and  Kiley 
strains.  Pens  headed  by  prize  winners.  $3  per  15. 
Utility.  $1.50  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Transportation  paid 
on  all  orders  of  $5  and  over.  Dr.  Hayman.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


ings.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  *3.50  per  50; 
100  eggs.  RUMFORO  POULTRY  YARDS,  Rumford, 


FIELD'S  BUFF  ROCKS,  Somers,  Conn.  Madison  Square 
*  Garden— Boston  winners.  Cockerels  and  Eggs. 


Wilson’s  White  Rooks-„t,‘K;'5S,"iS 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


White  Rocks  Exclusively-®  $^ranhdtKeraJ 

from  winners  Stato  Fair,  buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1911.  Halty  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R.  T.  L  Poole,  OeWitt,  N  Y. 


n _ J  Reds,  Leghorns,  Ducks,  Geese 

Darrea  IXOCKS  and  Turkeys.  stock  and  Egga. 
Valuable  catalog  FREE.  L.  F.  Hastings,  Pittsville  Md, 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS-unsurnassed  for  eggs 

combining  beauty.  Eggs— $1  50,  15;  $2.50,  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove, W.Va. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
frout-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laving  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhcea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  IT.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1.  WESTON,  N,  J. 


R.  O.  R.  I.Reds 

The  best  winter  layers  on  earth:  Bushman  nnd 
Pierce  strains.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  15:  $8  per 
hundred.  Geo.  L.  Gillingham,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Pullets, bred  of  superior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs— 
exhibition  matings,  $3  and  $;>  per  15;  utility',  $7  per  1 00. 

MRS.  K.  SUT  TON,  R.  D.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


Anconas  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Very  Best  Strains 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
Silverton  Poultry  Farm 
Box  1  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  solicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Beds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I. 

DCI1C— Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
skin.  Eggs,  $150  to  $5.00  (15).  Util  it.' . 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90#  fertility  gurirnr 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.01'. 
Chicks.  Book'et.  Austin's  Poultry  firm.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H 


Eggs  for  Hatching  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

75c.  per  15;  $3  per  100.  B.  H.  Owen,  Rhinebeck,  N.IY. 


1 5  Red  Eggs  For  $1.50. 

They  will  lay  for  yon.  Show 
birds,  utility  stock  nnd  eggs. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Hawkins 
3456  Harrauansett  Ave.,  Chicago 

nnill  TOYMEN — Send  stamp  for  large  folder 

ruuunimcn  east  oonegal  pigeon,  poultry 

AND  GUINEA  PIG  YAR0S.  Frank  McMullen,  Marietta,  Pa 


60  Varieties  SR, 


DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS. 
GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H  A.  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa 


SOUDER’S 


II.LUS,  POULTRY, 
CATALOG  FREE. 


HARE  AND  DOG 
Hatching  Eggs  a 


Specialty.  Edwin  Souder,  Dept.  It,  Telford,  Pa. 


PURE  BREED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 

EGGS  from  Prize-Laving  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $t.W>.  FLONA  HORNING,  ULYSSES,  FA. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  TWedVggs: 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  R.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  ^TeHEhH^eTHfltTbPeflLs: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Itouen 
Duck  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 

M.  F.  liOl.T,  -  Cincinuatus,  New  York 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ““ 

catalog  2c  stamp,  showing  pun1  wild  trohbler  from  the 
mountain.  Y  ALLEY  VIEW  POULT  ICY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-^^S! 

ing  birds  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  White 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  Also  buyer  wanted  for  strictly  fresh  white 
and  brown  eggs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa 


Black  LeghomsiiB„tf,inghEggSs- 

the  kind  that  lay.  A-  E  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 

America.  UI.AUBIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9.  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  Monntville,  Va. 


BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  s915,  Gold 
Special:  1st.  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas :  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


DR  HEY  EGGS 


I  n  d  Ttrt 


-M.  Bronze,  B.  Reds 
Narragnnsett  &  W 


Uf>iUa*  D  rn  •  Dnisifioton  Point  fl 


CfifiC  REDUCED  PRICE.  35  varieties  best  Chickens, 
L  U  U  O  j)uc];S(  Geese.  Turkovs.  Big  Illustrated 
Circular  Free.  JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklings~Te^r%^; 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Houen  Ducks,  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


f  f42f£4a/  CajHO#  I-ggs  that  Hatch,  from 

CJKJffly  rzr&c  White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison[Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 

Guineas.  R1DGELEIGH  F.  &  P.  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


-Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 
Cumberland,  Virginia 


WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE^HXX, 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale,  S5c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  l  ine 
large  birds,  imported  stock,  Crandall  Farms,  Albion,  N.Y. 


— Fawn,  Indian  Runners  and  Mam 
DUG1VO  moth  Pekin.  Prizewinners.  Eggs,  $1 
per  13  and  $3.50  per  50.  Satisfaction  guarantee!. 

Geo.  E.  Williamson,  Box  160,  Elautlers,  M.J. 
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Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  pet  a  quick  reply  and  a 
•‘square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


r  THE 

grain  is  fed  with  our 
HOME-MADE  automatic  exerciser.  Built  of 
wood. .  New  idea.  Big  saving.  Used  by  the 
big.  practical  poultrymrn.  We  sell  the  plans. 

Circular  free.  |TH#CA  FEEDER  CO.,  9  Main  St.,llhaca.  H.T 


Baby  Chicks  Hatching  Eggs 

OUR  OWN— Free  Range 
Heavy  -  Laying  Selected 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Folder  on  application 

BR00KDALE  FARM 

E.  Salinger,  Mgr. 

Brewster,  N.Y. 

Biggest  Eggs  are 
laid  by  Minorcas 

By  six  years’  selection,  I  conscientiously  believe  I 
havo  developed  a  strain  of  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
that  will  average  as  many  heavy  layers  as  the 
heaviest-laying  Leghorns—and  such  giant  eggs  1 
Eggs  $3.00  for  13  or  $.r>.00  for  26.  It  takes  a  big  hen 
to  cover  13  of  these  eggs.  No  catalogues.  Fowl  are 
mV  hobby,  not  my  business.  BIG  EGG  POULTRY 
YARD,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

S.C. B. MINORCAS  andS.C.R. I.W*XW£ 

one  registered  Duroc  Boar  for  Sale.  Sunny  Bank  Farm,  Vcg>,  N.  Y. 

DLUE  ORPINGTONS— Not  only  moat  beautiful,  hut  pro- 
u  fitable.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  setting,  from  win¬ 
ners  of  many  First  and  Seconds.  N.  B.  Hartman,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 

White  Feather  Poultry  Yards  f^EgS'and 

Chix  at  a  Discount  for  April  and  May"  Write  for 
Booklet.  George  A.  Kastner,  Hammond,  N.Y. 

A  WEN  STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  0RPINGT0NS-$2.  an. 
"  Eggs  and  chicks.  OWEN  E.  MELI0US,  Stanley.  N.Y 

THE  FARMERS’  BUSINESS  HEN 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  8quare  deal  guaranteed. 
Catalog  Frke.  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  Lyoni,  N.Y. 

Everiay  White  Orpingtons 

The  Heavy-Laying  Strain.  Large  size  and  best 
layers.  Eggs.  Write  for  catalog.  Chicks. 
CARL  OBERLIN,  -  Mansfield,  O. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  f1°0Sha$?5h”,rg-se'4tiJ;,®r 

.J.  I.  HERETER,  .  -  Gettysburg,  I>a. 

A  ■  BARRED  and  WHITE 

ROCKS,  REDS,  and 
8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 
Leading:  Utility,  20 O-Egg  Strains.  $$12.50 
to  8il5  per  hundred.  100  alive  guaranteed  at 
your  ex.  office.  Hatched  by  experts.  Booklet  free. 
BIRCH  WOOD  HATCHERY,  Berlin,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Silver  Campine  Eggs  ^.Monf  *"e 

range  stock.  A  Iso  trios,  not  akin,  $5  for  next  30 days. 
P.  J.  COL  YE  R,  -  Argusville,  New  York 

IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES — Exclusively.  Stock  and 
*  Eggs  for  sale.  SHORT  &  TRIPP,  Cortland,  New  York 

Mnitlorl  Anrnnac  Eggs  for  hatching  75c,  I5j  *4, 100 

•  vlllfcU  KnCOnaS  GKO.  k.  non  wish,  E»per»urc,  n.y. 

Day-Old  Ghix-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Our  Chix  are  the  result  of  attention  to  Details  of 
Selection.  Breeding,  Hatching  and  Packing.  They 
have  VITALITY.  That’s  why  they  stand  long  and  Make 
(rood.  You  Need  birds  that  goone  better  than  "Pay 
their  Board.”  100.  $1.0;  250.135  ;  500,  $62  50;  1000,1120. 
We  guarantee  Count,  Arrival,  ami  “A  Square  1  >«al.” 
-J  usta  Poultry  Farm,  -  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  232-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs.  $1  per  setting:  $7  per  100.  Special 
pens.  $2-  P-  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Q  P  W  I  poknrn  laying  pullets.  Barron’s 
>J.  C.  W  .  L,egnurn  world-record  strain, 
$1.25.  Collie  pups.  Pedigreed,  imported  stock,  $10. 

ALTAVISTA  FARM,  -  Darlington,  Md. 

C  INGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX, 
—  $10  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $4  per  100.  Order 
now.  Juniata  Poultry  Yards,  Milflintown,  Pa. 

S  f  White  I  eoUrn  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  eggs 
L.  YVIllte  Legnorn  for  hatching  at  Farmers’ 

prices.  Cecil  Guernsey,  East  Cobleskill,  New  York 

THE  NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL  Single  Comb  RHODE 
*  ISLAND  REDS — $1  50  per  setting  of  15  eggs. 
Poultry  Dept.,  -  FARM  SCHOOL,  PA. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds-?^ krai££ 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 

rhicks.  Send  for  Malino  List.  A.  E.  Adams,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandottes-"  Regal  Strain” 

Kggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm-range 
birds  at  $1.50  per  15:  $7  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  ami  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
acting.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  “  Ok)  Orchard  Fann,”  Poughkeepsie.  N.  T. 

Meyer’s  Wyandottes  mJXa 

Hatching  from  heavy-laying  White  Wyandottes 

;  sted  by  Storrs  Station  and  found  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

•  uaranteed  75  per  cent,  fertile.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

for  prices.  E.  ALAN  MEYER,  West  Willington,  Conn. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks"^fld?0ear 

Lenox  Strain.  Old  Rock  Farm,  Lenox  Oale,  Mass. 

THOROUGHBRED  8u(tercup  Buff  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White 
■  Leghorns,  $1  per  setting.  W.  R  Barry,  Rochester,  Vt. 

Light  Brahmas  OnlylSJ&STOfc 

teenth  year.  Selected  eggs— 100,  $6;  50,  $3.50:  13.  $1. 
Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

| T'  O  —African  geese.  White  Muscovy 

P/ v  TV  ducks.  Utility  Reds. 

Huge  Farm,  -  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Rufus  Red  Breeding  Does  and  Youngsters-^1® 

wants.  WARREN  MIELER,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Barley  for  Poultry  Feeding. 

What  is  your  opinion  on  raising  wheat 
in  Eastern  Now  York?  We  have  a  largo 
flock  of  hens,  and  this  Winter  we  have 
paid  as  high  as  $2.55  per  cwt.  for  wheat. 
I  know  from  experience  nothing  else 
will  make  them  lay  as  heavily,  but  real¬ 
ly  that  is  almost  a  prohibitive  price  for 
a  poor  hen  woman  to  pay,  and  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  it 
will  be  no  lower  another  year.  We  have 
tried  other  rations,  but  invariably  the 
egg  yield  is  lowered  when  wheat 
is  omitted,  and  we  would  like  to  grow  at 
least  a  small  part  of  what  wheat  our 
laying  hens  will  need  next  season.  Our 
land  is  clay,  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Will  you  toll  me  if  the  thing  can  be  done 
profitably,  what  kind  to  sow,  when  to  get 
seed,  and  what  culture?  Last  year  stalks 
of  wheat  came  up  in  the  oats,  grew  to 
immense  size  and  carried  heavy  heads  at 
harvest  time ;  also  seemed  to  be  quite 
mature.  airs.  Robert  h.  wood. 

Ilerkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Winter  wheat  will  pay  in  your  section. 
Years  ago  large  quantities  of  this  wheat 
were  produced  there.  We  doubt  if  Spring 
wheat  will  pay  you.  There  is  a  craze 
for  this  crop  just  now,  but  we  think 
most  of  those  who  sow  it  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Beardless  barley  will  pay 
better.  This  grain  makes  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  wheat,  and  is  a  natural  Spring 
grain  crop  for  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country.  We  should  gow  barley  about 
the  same  as  oats.  You  will  get  more 
feed  than  you  would  with  Spring  wheat. 
At  the  proper  season  we  would  sow  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  for  next  year’s  crop. 


Substitute  for  Wheat. 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  Leghorn  hens  of  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  buckwheat?  I  would 
like  to  use  as  much  barley  as  I  could, 
and  as  little  wheat,  as  the  wheat  is  so 
high.  I  think  my  hens  are  fatter  than 
they  should  be ;  am  feeding  Cornell  ra¬ 
tion  for  dry  mash,  feed  mash  in  after¬ 
noon,  half  as  much  mash  as  whole  grain. 
I  feed  cabbage  and  apples  for  green  feed  ; 
keep  about  1200.  j.  b.  w. 

New  York. 

The  present  price  of  wheat  makes  that 
grain  too  expensive  for  any  considerable 
use  in  poultry  rations  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  find  an  acceptable  substi¬ 
tute  for  it.  Barley  has  very  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  wheat  but  is  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  hens  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
will  have  to  be  coaxed  a  little  to  get 
them  to  eat  it.  It  is  being  experimented 
with  as  a  wheat  substitute,  however,  and 
I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  its  use  from  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University.  Whole 
grain  ration  :  wheat  four  pounds,  cracked 
corn  10  pounds,  oats  five  pounds,  and 
barley  six  pounds.  Dry  mash :  cornmeal 
00  pounds,  bran  30  pounds  white  wheat 
middlings  or  red  dog  flour  100  pounds, 
beef  scrap  50  pounds.  Alfalfa  meal  10 
pounds,  and  oil  meal  10  pounds.  While 
1  have  not  figured  this  out,  my  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  above  ration  has 
practically  the  same  “balance”  or  pro¬ 
portion  between  protein  and  carbohydrate 
elements  as  the  standard  Cornell  ration 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  columns. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Chicks ;  Bee  Moth. 

1.  I  have  some  chickens  a  week  old. 
When  four  days  old  they  would  open 
their  mouths  as  if  choking  and  jump, 
then  they  would  lie  down  as  if  dead.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  what  to  do? 

2.  I  have  a  small  place,  about  five  acres. 
Would  it  pay  to  keep  a  horse  and  cow? 
State  the  best  way  I  could  keep  them. 

3.  I  have  some  bees;  last  Summer  the 
moths  got  iuto  the  hive  and  killed  several 
swarms.  Could  you  tell  me  what  I  could 
do  to  get  rid  of  those  millers?  s.  it.  w. 

1.  I  should  suspect  the  presence  of 
gapeworms,  but  could  not  be  at  all  sure 
without  an  examination  of  the  chicks. 

2.  It  might  pay  to  keep  a  horse  on  five 
acres,  though,  under  most  circumstances. 
I  think  that  it  would  not.  A  horse  is  an 
expensive  luxury  unless  there  is  produc¬ 
tive  work  for  it  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  A  good  cow  should  pay  her 
way,  however,  though  pasture  would 
probably  have  to  be  hired.  No  one  could 
advise  you  definitely  without  knowing 
all  your  circumstances.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  good  long  distance  advice  is  to  get 
the  cow  but  go  slowly  about  encumbering 
your  place  with  a  horse  unless  you  are 
very  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  work 
for  it  to  enable  it  to  earn  its  keep. 

3.  The  bee  moth  infests  hives  of  bees 

that  are  too  weak  to  defend  themselves. 
The  remedy  is  to  keep  all  colonies  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  protect  themselves  and 
to  give  them  good,  tight,  hives  that  furn¬ 
ish  no  entrance  for  the  moths  other  than 
the  bee  opening  in  front.  Italian  bees 
are  better  guardians  of  their  hives  than 
the  blacks,  and  the  latter  may  be  Italian¬ 
ized  by  giving  the  colonies  Italian  queens. 
Weak  colonies  may  be  doubled  np  and 
other  measures  of  good  care  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  the  successful  defense  of  a  hive 
against  its  enemies.  jf.  n.  n. 


Save  $5  on  This  Incubator 

MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

We  have  about  200  standard  hot-air  144-egg  Incuba¬ 
tors,  built  for  us  by  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  them  the  same  as  any  Cyphers  Incubator. 
Try  one  90  days.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  re¬ 
turn  to  us  within  90  days  and  we  will  immediately 
refund  your  $17  and  the  freight  both  ways. 

Regular  Price,  $22 ;  OUR  PRICE,  $17 

While  they  last,  $17  buys  one  of  these  successful  Incubators, 
guaranteed  in  every  detail  equal  to  any  made.  Egg-tester, 
incubator  thermometer,  and  book  of  full  directions  supplied 
free  with  Incubator.  Send  for  circular  or  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  Our  stock  won’t  last  long  at  this  price. 

Kenwood  Milling  Co.,  -  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Right  reserved  to  de¬ 
cline  orders  and  re¬ 
turn  money  when 
Stock  is  sold. 


We  Lead  — Others  Follow 

A  year  ago  the 

MacKay  Colony  Brooder 

was  the  first  and  only  coal-burning  self-regulat¬ 
ing  colony  brooder  on  the  market. 

Today  there  are  many  such  brooders  manufac¬ 
tured.  Why?  Because  a  good  thing  is  always 
imitated. 

Made  in  three  sizes— $21,  $30,  $33 
Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue 

NIACKAY  COLONY  BROODER  CO. 
Bordentown  Box  A  New  Jersey 


English  200-Egg  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn s  White  Wyandottee 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  American  egg  laying 
contest,  five  hens  laying  1139  eggs,  as  follows:  251 
— 250—224 — 222 — 192  eggs,  100  pens  competing. 
Reds— Highest  Award  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest, five 

Baby  Chicks, 

HOI  KS  mid  YOUNG’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Chicks,  $15.00, 
$12  50,  $10.00  hundred.  Write  today — Catalogue  Free 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mas*. 

fl  [1  1  P  1/  O — 8  and  10c.  S.  !C.  Buff  Leghorns 
Il  IT  1  II  IV  A  Money  hack  for  dead  ones. 

U  II  1  U  l\  U  JACOB  NEIM0ND,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Q  P  W  1  AO'hnrn«-also  Baby  Chix,  Hatch- 
o.u.n.LCYnurns  jng Es,ks.  Free ran(?e. ow 

established  business.  I.  R.  Ducklings  and  eggs 

Rocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Pouohkeepsie.  N.  V’ 

hens  laying  1043  eggs,  u 

209  average,  high-  ™os*  ,  , , 

est  official  Red  w*-  <  Profitable 

record  known. 

HATCHING  EGGS  lESBi  . 

Write  today  for  full  informa-  t&L  %  */  V  itfJr* 

tion  and  our  copy  of  “The  200-  LPT* 

Egg  Hen” — full  of  valuable  in-  l-il  JT 
formation  about  heavy  layers.  Y  V  A  ft/  |  J 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM  1  JOr*  V  b  | 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Fifteen  Tcm  Barren  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  hutching,  $1.  LISK,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

MAY  CHICKS 

ROCK.  March  and  April  chicks  all  sold.  Order 
May  CHICKS  Now,  J.  L.  LEE.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Frr  Qala-DAY.OLD  SINGLE  COMB  W'HITE 

ru  odie  leghorn  chicks  and  hatch¬ 
ing  EGGS.  All  breeding  «!<'ck  certified  by  State 
to  be  f-ea  from  white  diarrhea.  Note  position  of 
n>v  pen  in  contest.  Write  for  full  information. 

FRED’K  M.  PEASLEY,  -  Cheshire,  Conn. 

TomBarron’s  wwSttSS 

Hatching  eggs.  248-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  P.arrons.  Stock  guaranteed.  Jay  H  Emisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  Irondequoit,  N.  Y. 

90%  Fertility  Guaranteed 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  largo  yearling  hons,  mated 
to  Lincoln's  cockerels,  (the  strain  that  won  at 
StoiT').  Eggs,  $1  per  13,  from  p.-ns  headed  by 
Barron’s  Missouri  pen  cockerels,  Me.  etch. 
Other  pens,  $4  per  1(10.  Some  tine  cockerels.  $1  up. 

Ashcroft  Poultry  Farm,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg:horns  EcKhK,cks  ^ 

Circular.  FERNW000  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  New  York 

Barron  Leghorn  Eggs^*0^ 

Barron  Farm,  Box  554,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

P.  C.  W.  Lenltorns—  Young’s  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
^  on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  !•  ggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  Stock  for  sale.  ALVEY  H0R1NE,  Myersville,  Md. 

30,000  CHICKS  FOR1915 

following  are  my  remarkable  low  prices  for  chicks 
from  farm-raised  Utility  Stock: 

26  60  100  lots 

White  Wyandottes .  $3  00  $5.50  $ln .00 

Business  Eggs  at  Business  Prices 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  16  for  $1;  50  for  $3;  100  for  $5  60. 
Special  matings  a  little  higher  Oro  Farm,  Conners.  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2  75  5-00  9.00 

Broiler  chicks .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

B.  I.  Froutz,  Box  B5,  Route  2.  McAllisterville,  Pa. 

U  ARRINGTON  STRAIN  S  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  Catalogue  free 

*•  James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

Farm  raised,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Hatching 
egg-^.  $5  per  hundred;  $45  per  thonsa:  d. 

EDWARD  FOLKER,  -  BergenXield,  N.  J, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  SaW. 

Circular.  VV4KNKEN  POULTRY  FA  EM,  SALT  POINT,  N.4 

YOUNG’S  STRAIN  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

rte?t  muting*.  15  Eggs,  $2.  Few  Cockerels,  $2$gnod  value. 
Jly  heavy-laying  strain  White  Wyandottes.  15  Eggs,  $s 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  HUBERT  ELTING,  Highland,  N.Y. 

BARRON  C0CKERELS~H:ivinKi,nport*!d fl num- 

UfV* , UWILIIGW  her  of  Barron  Cockerels, 
which  we  have  mated  to  our  best,  bred-to-lay  S.  C. 

\\  bite  Leghorns,  we  can  supply  hatching  eges,  guar¬ 
anteeing  87*2%  fertility,  at  the  following  prices:  — 15 
Ergs  for  $1  50:  100  Eggs  for  $6;  1000  Eggs  for  $55.  Ad- 
diess,  LIME  RIDGE  FARM,  Poughquao,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Bellmoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 

^  P.  Rrnwn  1  oahnrno  R- R*d«.  EgKs.ti.2r.  i»r8«itin*, 

0.  0.  Drown  Legnorns,  prepaid.  0.  «.  GOOD.  Hemmotan.  U«. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

KSSfiCU.  $12  per  100 

Bred  from  Wyekoff  strain.  Mated  with  selected 
birds  from  the  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  ship  you  chicks  that  are  properly  hatched. 
Kvery  chick  is  examined  liefore  it  leaves  the  Farm. 
They  must  be  O.  K.  or  we  don’t  ship  them.  Eggs 
for  sitting  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Send  in 
ymir  order  liefore  we  are  sold  out.  Sunny  Acres 
Poultry  Farm,  Geo.  F.  Parish,  Mor.,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

1  set  185-200* Living  siriiin . 5]  00 

1  set  200-225- laying  strain . . .  2  00 

1  set  225-254- laying  strain .  3  0Q 

BA0BA  POULTRY  FARM,  A.  L.  Hintze,  Prop.,  Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  BabyChicks 

from  pure-bred  range  stock.  Rose  and  single  comb 
black  Minorcas  and  white  and  brown  Leghorns  at 
farmer’s  prices.  BLUE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Aroyle,  New  York 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Barron  Leghorns 

Also  n  limited  number  dav-old  chicks  at  Farmer  s 
Puces.  ROBERT  W.  COX,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

Houdans  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

( 'ockerels,  $3  and  $5.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $3. 

NORA  L.  RYAN,  -  -  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Ha. mii.ton  Farm.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

SittingEggs-BabyChicksi^trW,^ 

Prolific.  First  prize  Boston  this  year.  Also  many 
others.  Write,  NATHAN  B  HARTFORD,  Boumedale.  Mass. 

1500  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders. 

»  .  Hardened  to  Northern  Vermont  Winters. 

Open  front  houses.  40  acres  free  ranpre.  Guaranteed  no 
^aAJi1€ea*  for  Hatching:.  13,  76c;  50,  $2.00: 

100,  93.  to;  1000,  $30.00.  Green  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  RichU.rd,  Vt. 

DUFF,  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  li.  I.  RI  DS—  Rgfm,  90c.  per 
D  15;  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Anconas,  HI.  Minorcas,  K^ga,  $1,00 
P*r  15;  $1.75  per  30.  CtUaloKue  free.  John  A,  Rolh,  Quakertown,  Pa, 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRI-.CT.  248-260  Egg  Strata,  Batching  Eggs, 
$*.  j>er  00.  Baby  Chicks.  $15  per  XOO.  4  Pullets  and 
Cockerel.  $lo.  E.  CLA  L’DE  JON  Eg,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

IITIIJTY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  ECGS  SI. 75 
U  for  15;  S6.00  per  100.  HERBERT  0.  ROOKS.  MIILS,  PA. 

“WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM”  &“^abt 

prices,  Properly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Dav- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Reds.  B.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Pekin  Ducks.  AN0RESEN  8 
AMMERMAN,  Demarest.  N.  J.  Box  137. 

0^/crunoie^I^  WINTER  LAYING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LtuttUiiNo,  hatching  eggs,  or  baby  chicks  from  our 
farm  win  start  yon  right.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Bingham  Egg  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 

£.a  b^,C1]! '  9  E'sfsSiio^ 

btram.  $1-  per  hundred.  Rig.  husky  chicks.  Satis- 
faction,  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y 

S.C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  BgrjMK'KE 

ings,  “ Special "  and  “Pen  De  Luxe”  direct.  Scientiflcallv 
mated  for  heavy  layimr.  Limited  number  of  selected  eggs 
$3.00  per  15.  EARL  G  BARTON,  7  Tyler  St.,  Trenton.  N.  J, 

D  D  LI  I  (S  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 

il  I  horns.  Anconas,  Rhode 

Island  Reds  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  8th  season.  Get  our 
catalogue  before  you  place  your  order  elsewhere.  M.  KEITH,  Horned,  N.  V 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


,  Lameness. 

\\Ttl AT  can  I  do  for  my  colt?  About 
W  live  weeks  ago  he  sprained  liis  stifle. 

lie  can  walk  all  right  but  when  he 
trots  or  gallops  he  is  quite  lame.  I  bathed 
!i  with  hot  salt  water,  but  it  is  not  all 
light  yet.  G.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  certain  that  the  stifle  is  the 
s  >at  of  the  lameness  tie  the  colt  up  short 
in  his  stall  and  blister  the  stifle  with 
cantharidine  ointment  to  be  bought  at 
the  drug  store.  We  cannot  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lameness. 


Cough. 

I  HAVE  a  cow  that  has  had  a  cough 
for  about  six  months.  She  seems  all 
right  every  other  way.  She  looks  well, 
eats  well  and  milks  well,  and  will  run 
and  play  like  a  calf.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  her?  R-  H. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  probable  cause  of 
this  chronic  cough,  and  if  so  the  cow 
should  be  destroyed  as  the  disease  is  con¬ 
tagious  and  her  milk  unsafe  for  use.  Have 
her  tested  with  tuberculin.  Any  trained 
veterinarian  can  apply  the  test  which  is 
reliable  in  a  majority  of  cases  and  en¬ 
tirely  harmless  to  an  unaffected  cow. 


Diseased  Eyes. 

I  HAVE  a  line  yearling  with  eye  trouble. 
For  the  past  six  months  her  eyes 
have  been  very  bad;  pus  has  been 
running  out  of  the  eyes,  and  a  cloud  of 
matter  appears  to  cover  the  eyeballs  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  see.  We 
used  boric  acid  as  a  wash,  but  it  does  not 
help  her.  A  friend  told  me  that  she  had 
cataract  on  the  eyes.  Will  you  advise 
me  what  to  do?  R*  R- 

New  Jersey. 

Twice  daily  wash  the  eyes  with  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  boric  acid  applied  each 
time  with  fresh  swabs  of  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton.  Once  daily  sim-ar  a  litle  yellow 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment  upon  the  eyelids. 
The  symptoms  do  not  indicate  cataract. 


Thin  Filly. 

II tOU GIIT  a  colt  which  is  now  about 
eight  months  old.  She  was  weaned 
at  six  months  and  immediately  turned 
out  to  pasture  to  shift  for  herself.  When 
brought  home  in  the  Fall  she  was  very 
thin,  evidently  was  severely  stunted.  I 
am  now  feeding  her  four  quarts  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  composed  of  ground  oats,  wheat, 
bran  and  a  little  oil  meal  (old  process). 
Am  I  feeding  her  too  much,  and  is  the 
above  ration  a  good  one?  Colt  seems  to 
feel  well,  but  does  not  improve  in  flesh 
nor  grow  well.  Can  you  suggest  some¬ 
thing  to  start  her  growing?  o.  s. 

W<  rms  probably  have  much  to  do  with 
the  thin  condition.  Feed  whole  oats,  add¬ 
ing  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran.  Also 
allow  carrots,  along*  with  an  abundance 
of  clover  or  mixed  clover  hay.  Allow  one 
and  one-fifth  pound  of  oats  and  bran  mix¬ 
ture,  by  weight,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  roughage.  In 
the  feed  twice  daily  mix  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
salt,  sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron ; 
continue  for  two  weeks;  then  skip  10 
days  and  repeat.  a.  s.  a. 


Depraved  Appetite. 

WHY  do  horses  want  to  be  gnawing 
wood  of  all  kinds,  boards  and  trees, 
and  almost  anything  they  are 
hitched  to?  They  do  not  seem  to  eat 
much  of  it.  What  can  be  the  cause  and 
what  can  I  give  them  to  stop  it?  I  have 
tried,  the  whip  some;  they  will  stop 
when  thev  hear  me  come  in  the  barn. 
New  York.  E.  M.  R. 

Worms  or  indigestion,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  usually  cause  such  habits.  Have 
the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian 
and  then  feed  plenty  of  sound,  whole 
oats,  wheat  bran,  ear  corn  and  mixed 
hay.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 
Work  or  exercise  the  horses  every  day. 
If  there  is  a  collection  of  scurfy  sub¬ 
stance  around  the  anus  give  each  horse 
a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  salt,  powdered  sulphate  of  iron 
and  sulphur  ,  in  its  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  week;  then  skip  10  days  and 
repeat.  Omit  iron  for  mare  in  foal  and 
increase  salt  and  sulphur.  A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion. 

WHAT  can  I  do  to  make  my  horse 
more  lively?  He  is  said  by  horse¬ 
men  to  be  not  more  than  nine  or  10 
years  old,  and  seems  to  be  well,  but  is 
very  slow,  and  seems  to  have  little  life, 
lie  would  probably  weigh  about  1,100. 
I  feed  the  best  of  hay,  two  quarts  bran, 
eight  of  oats  and  one  or  cracked  corn,  and 
he  has  salt.  He  is  worked  one  or  two 
days  a  week,  sometimes  more,  lie  is  nat¬ 
urally  a  slow  walker,  but  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  him  trot.  Sometimes  he 
passes  a  few  pin  worms,  and  his  coat  does 
not  look  as  it  should.  I  give  him  also  a 
little  linseed.  E.  S.  B. 

Connecticut. 

'Phe  horse  is  overfed  and  underworked. 
Work  him  every  day,  or  if  there  is  no 


work  for  him  to  do.  cut  the  grain  down  a 
half  and  turn  the  horse  out  in  the  yard, 
or.  at  least  make  him  take  abundant  ex¬ 
ercise.  Have  his  teeth  put  in  order  by  a 
veterinarian.  In  the  feed  mix  night  and 
morning  for  a  week  one  tablespoonful  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  salt¬ 
peter.  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  mix  vomica, 
gentian  root  and  fenugreek;  then  skip  lo 
days  and  repeat.  a.  s.  a. 


Ringworm. 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  my  calves?  j 
I  have  40  calves  and  yearlings.  I  j 
noticed  last  Fall  when  I  bought  the  | 
calves  that  one  of  them  had  blotches  on  1 
the  head,  without  any  hair  on.  Now  I 
notice  it  on  several  of  them.  It  does 
not  affect  their  appetite,  as  they  are  all 
thrifty  and  hearty.  J.  H.  n. 

New  York. 

The  disease  is  ringworm  and  conta¬ 
gious,  so  isolate  affected  calves,  cleanse, 
disinfect,  whitewash  and  perfectly  sun¬ 
light  and  ventilate  the  stable.  Scrub  each 
affected  spot  clean,  and  when  dry  rub  in 
some  iodine  ointment,  repeating  the  ap¬ 
plication  every  other  day  until  well. 

a.  s.  a. 


Rickets. 

I  HAVE  a  sick  puppy  about  eight  weeks 
old,  and  would  like  some  information 
in  regard  to  it.  When  I  first  got  it 
at  six  weeks’  old,  it  had  worms,  so  I  gave 
it  castor  oil,  and  it  got  better,  but  it  is 
sick  again.  Whenever  it  eats  a  little  it  j 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  up,  and 
when  it  tries  to  walk  it  is  weak  in  the 
front  legs  and  bumps  its  head  on  the 
floor.  I  keep  it  in  the  house  and  feed  it 
milk  and  bread  and  sometimes  mashed 
potatoes.  I  would  like  to  know  what  ails 
it,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  will  do 
it  any  good.  F.  r>. 

New  Jersey. 

Do  not  feed  potatoes  to  any  dog,  and 
certainly  not  to  a  young  puppy.  Feed 
milk,  adding  an  ounce  of  limewater  to  the 
pint.  The  puppy  also  may  have  scraped 
raw  meat  and  well-boiled  oatmeal.  If  it 
does  not  improve  give  it  emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  twice  a  day.  Give  worm  medi¬ 
cine  if  you  see  any  signs  of  worms,  or  if 
the  belly  is  over  distended.  A.  8.  a. 


Indigestion. 

MY  calf  has  a  dry  nose,  does  not  chew 
its  cud,  eats  and  drinks  little,  makes 
a  crunching  grinding  noise  with  its 
teeth,  seems  weak  in  the  hind  legs,  at 
times  seems  bloated  and  has  no  spirit.  We 
feed  it  oil  meal,  middlings,  bran,  and  corn- 
meal,  mixed  together  to  a  drink  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  hot  water.  Also  a  little  hay  to 
eat.  ,t.  f.  ii. 

New  York. 

Physic  the  calf  with  castor  oil  in  milk, 
and  then  feed  milk  with  an  addition  of 
one  ounce  of  limewater  to  the  pint  of 
milk.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is  doing  better 
allow  it  dry  meals  to  lick  and  fine  hay  to 
eat.  Let  the  calf  have  outdoor  exercise 
every  day.  a.  s.  a. 


Canker  of  Ear. 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  my  dog? 
lie  cannot  lie  still  a  great  while 
at  a  time;  there  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  his  ear  or  head. 
He  shakes  his  head  continuously  and 
cries  and  whines,  and  puts  his  paw  over 
his  head.  He  is  a  very  good  cow  dog. 
New  York.  w.  F. 

Twice  daily  cleanse  the  ear  perfectly 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  wood  al¬ 
cohol  on  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton, 
then  lay  the  dog  on  his  side  and  pour  into 
the  ear  a  little  of  a  lotion  composed  of 
one  dram  each  of  sugar  of  lead  and  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  two  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
and  30  drops  of  glycerine  shaken  up  in 
two  ounces  of  water.  Hold'  the  dog 
down  until  the  sediment  settles  into  tin 
ear;  then  turn  him  over  and  treat  the 
other  ear  in  the  same  way,  if  it  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  affected.  Keep  the  dog  out  of 
water.  Feed  lightly  and  make  him  take 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 

A.  S.  A. 


Pneumonia. 

I  GOT  a  10-weeks-old  pig  two  weeks 
ago  on  a  real  cold  day.  The  next  day 
it  commenced  to  cough,  but  still  had 
a  good  appetite,  until  a  few  days  ago; 
then  it  stopped  eating.  It  breathed 
much  shorter  and  heavier  :  when  it  ate  it 
seemed  to  fill  up  and  coughed.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  constipated  at  all.  The 
quieter  it  lies  the  easier  it  seems  to 
breathe.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
pain.  I  keep  it  in  the  furnace  room 
where  it  is  warm  and  dry.  and  plenty  of 
light.  Now  it  seemed  to  run  a  little  from 
the  nose.  It  likes  to  walk  around  but  it 
is  hard  for  him  to  do  it,  as  he  is  short- 
winded.  F.  K. 

Ohio. 

Pneumonia  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
exposure  to  cold  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  pig  has  “thumps”  from  overfeeding 
and  lack  of  exercise.  Without  an  exam¬ 
ination  we  cannot  be  sure  just  what  is 
wrong.  On  general  principles  continue  to 
give  the  pig  careful  attention  in  a  warm, 
well  ventilated  place,  and  feed  it  on  light, 
laxative  feed.  Twice  daily  give  it  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  glyco-heroin,  and  if  nec¬ 
essary  increase  to  three  such  doses  a  day. 
Rub  the  throat  and  chest  walls  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  turpentine  and 
seven  parts  of  oil  or  lard.  a.  8.  a. 


EVERY 

STUMP 


HOLDS  A 
DOLLAR 


/\ 


. . 


A  w  Afr 

...  ^  The  ground 

covered  by  an  average  *  v 
stump  and  its  roots  will  grow  ^ 

v»*  25c.  to  50c.  worth  of  food  crops  per  \ 

year.  A  hundred-stump  acre  will  produce  ^ 

"  $50  worth  of  food  per  year  after  clearing. 

Why  leave  these  dollars  buried  under  stumps  and  ,  * 

00  pay  taxes  on  stump  land  when  the  whole  world  offers  ® 
big  prices  for  American  farm  products? 

Red  Cross  * 
Stumping  Powder  #f 

^^Will  get  them  out  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  you  have^.  £ 
■  plenty  of  time.  Clear  land  early  and  crop  it  this  year.  *2 
This  explosive  is  low  freezing,  hence  works  well  while  • 
^  snow  is  on  the  ground.  It  tak~s  less  Stumping  Powder  £ 

-  V  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry.  Turn  the  cold  wet  daya  i 

of  March  and  April  into  cash. 

00  Order  Red  Cross  quickly  from  any  hardware  dealer  or 

£  DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.  *  / 

v  V 

V  ♦  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

A.  # 
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■Unload  Hay  — or  anything 

In  Half  the  Time ! 

YOU  can  unload  your  hay  quicker  than  a  man 
1  can  unhitch  ancl  hitch  a  team.  Man  on  the  load 
is  master  of  whole  situation.  You  can  clean  up  a 
load  in  three  forksful  if  you  will  let  your  engine 
operate  an 

Ireland  Hay  Hoist 

Entire  cost  1  cent  a  load.  One  man  with  an  Ireland 
will  do  any  lifting  in  half  the  time  of  two  men  and 
a  team.  A  score  of  uses  on.  any  farm,  pulling  sticks 
or  timbers,  elevating  ice.  drilling,  digging 
or  scraping  dirt.  Operates  safely  and  easily. 

Special  pulley  for  your  engine. 

Guaranteed  every  way.  Write 
for  details — also  about  our 
drag  saws,  wood  saws,  saw  | 
mills  and  shingle  mills. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


0BBH 

|  A  Galled  Horse 
Doesn’t  Pull 

his  hardest  and  can’t  give 
you  his  best  work.  This 
means  he  is  losing 
money  for  you. 


Gall  Cure  Collars 

prevent  and  cure  galls. 

A  springy  hair  pad  un¬ 
der  the  face  of  the  Collar  cushions 
the  draft.  No  galls — no  sores. 

The  illustration  shows  the  facing  cut 
away,  revealing  the  curled  hair  pad.  The 
hair  is  fastened  firmly  in  place;  can’t  ridge 
up  or  get  lumpy.  The  leather  facing  is 
always  smooth  and  springy;  nice  and  soft 
for  the  horse's  tender  shoulder  skin. 

HONEST  WEAR  Collars  are  honestly 
made  of  good  honest  materials  all  the  way 
through.  They  last  1  to  2  years  longer 
because  they’re  built  that  way. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

“Any  defect  made  good  or  your  money  back." 
Buy  “Honett  Wear"  Collars  from  your  Harness 
Dealer  and 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  LABBL 


Anyhow,  drop  us  a  post -card  for  our  booklet 
about  Gall  Cure  Collars.  It  shows  how  to 
keep  your  horse's  shoulders  well. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.  Inc.,  Syracu.e,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Horse  Collars 


YOUR  IDEAS! 


$1,000  offered  for  i-ertaln  Inven¬ 
tions.  Uoolc  “How  to  Ot  tain  a  Patent" 
“What  to  Invent”  eer.  t  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDI.EE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atty’s 

Eatalillehed  16  Yeara 

657  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Reo  Steel 
Cluster  Shingles 


!?! 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof — Lasts 
as  long  as  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cease  when  onro  you  have  laid 
Edwards  Tightrote  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Hoofing.  Cost  per 
square  lowest  evermnde.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau¬ 
tiful  in  appearance.  Reduces 
cost  of  fire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle, 

Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Ed  wards  Reo 
Steel  Shingle.  Grip-Lock  Roofing. 

Pressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  siding, etc.,  ab¬ 
solutely  rust-proof  .Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

HOW  TO  TEST 

GALVANIZING 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammeritdowneachtime. 

You  will  he  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  galvanizing  with  your 
fingernail.  Apply  thistestto  Ed¬ 
wards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing— you’ll  find  no  flaking. 

Interlocking  Device  Edwards  Patent 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or  “ Grip-Lock “ 

Breaking.  Protects  Nail  Holes— nails  are  driven 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.  No  special  tools  or 
experience  needed  to  lay— unyono 
can  do  the  work— lay  over  old 
shingles  if  you  wish. 

GARAGE$gQ-5Q 

Lowest  price  ever  made^^ 
on  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Gar¬ 
ages.  Set  up  any  place.  Postal 
brings  64-pnge  free  catalog.  Size: 

*  wide*  “ ' 


I 

1 


w1 


i'i;! 


10  feet  A 


,  14  feet  long. 


Reo  Steel  Shingles 

Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  have  in  miud  there  is 
a  style  EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Rooting  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  need. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Lowaat  Factory  Prlcoa.  Greatest  roofing 
proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  dir  -et  to  you  ana 
you  all  in-batween  dealer**  profits.  Wo  cannot  quote 
prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
ever  made  for  World's  Best 
Roofing.  Postal  brings  Free 
Samples,  Priced  and  Roofing 
Book  No.  473 

The  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co., 

423-473  p^e  Street. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Are  the  Largest  Makers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 
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Natural  and  “Exhibition”  Leghorns. 

For  15  years  Tom  Barron  and  prob¬ 
ably  other  English  breeders  have  been 
breeding  White  Leghorns  with  a  view 
only  toward  increased  egg  production. 
That  is,  little  or  no  consideration  was 
uiven  to  the  looks  of  the  bird  if  it  was  a 
good  layer,  or  the  son  of  one.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  what  kind  of  a  bird  this 
trap-nest  selection  has  produced.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  hen  to  produce  200 
,11*  more  eggs  in  a  year,  must  have  plenty 
,,f  vitality  and  vigor,  and  breeding  from 
this  vigorous  stock  has  increased  the  size 
to  some  extent,  many  of  the  English 


"Natural”  Type  of  Leghorn. 

birds  of  both  sexes  are  larger  than  the 
American  Leghorns,  the  writer  owning 
a  cock,  imported  a  year  ago.  that  weighs 
7 Vi  pounds,  and  cockerels  that  weigh  six 
pounds.  That  this  gain  in  size  has  not 
been  at  the  cost  of  loss  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  the  records  tit  the  contest  fully 
show. 

Now,  what  does  this  natural  Leghorn 
look  like?  First  it  will  be  noticed  that 
it  has  an  extra  large  comb,  both  hens 
and  cocks;  second,  that  it  is  frequently 
squirrel-tailed,  that  is,  carries  the  tail 
so  high  that  it  pitches  toward  the  head, 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  line  of 
the  back.  Drawing  a  perpendicular  line 
from  the  front  base  of  the  tail,  if  any 
of  the  feathers  are  forward  of  this  line, 
the  bird  is  called  squirrel-tailed.  But 
this  is  the  natural  Leghorn;  this  is  what 
is  produced  when  no  attention  is  given 
to  anything  but  eggs.  Why  then  should 
the  fancier  consider  this  a  disqualification 
or  even  a  defect?  Simply  because  it  is 
not  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  low 
i  ail  which  slopes  back  at  an  angle  of 
about  40  degrees  from  the  perpendicular, 
the  tail  forming  a  graceful  curve  where 
it  leaves  the  back,  instead  of  the  acute 
angle  of  the  high-tailed  bird.  Breeders 
of  show  birds  have  spent  years  in  ac¬ 
quiring  this  low  tail,  and  the  price  of  a 
show  bird,  other  things  being  equal,  goes 
u]).  as  the  carriage  of  his  tail  goes  down. 

To  be  perfectly  fair  I  must  admit  that 
the  medium-sized  comb,  and  the  low-car¬ 
ried  tail,  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
are  more  graceful,  and  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  anyone’s  breeding  that  type 
if  he  wants  birds  to  look  at.  But  the 
business  hen  must  not  be  spoiled  to  in¬ 
crease  her  beauty.  The  production  of 
eggs  for  human  food  is  of  far  more  con¬ 
sequence.  Mr.  Barron  says  that  he  has 
tried  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  comb  on 
his  Leghorns;  but  the  trap-nest  won’t 
have  it;  the  high-producing  birds  will 
nearly  always  have  the  big  combs.  In 
the  end,  all  fowls  must  go  to  market; 
and  the  small  size  of  the  Leghorn  carcass 
has  always  been  a  handicap,  causing  a 
reduction  in  price  per  pound.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  increase  in  size  mentioned 
above.  If  we  can  add  a  pound  or  more 
to  the  weight  of  the  bird,  and  still  retain 
its  good  laying  qualities  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  doing  something  of  far  more  value 
than  lowering  the  carriage  of  its  tail. 
Above  is  shown  one  of  the  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  which  weighs  over  six  pounds. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


The  “  Big”  Leghorn. 

I  notice  your  article  about  the  7V4- 
pound  Barron  cockerel.  You  might  tell 
that  man  he  has  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
meat.  When  Air.  Barron  was  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove  I  was  with  him  when  he 
looked  over  his  birds  there,  and  he  picked 
"Ut  the  poorest  Wyandotte  layer  and 
said  to  me,  “She  is  holding  the  pen  back; 
she's  too  large.”  lie  said  his  smaller 
birds  laid  the  largest  and  most  eggs;  that 
the  largest  ones  never  did  so  well.  This 
regarding  both  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns. 
It  seems  natural  that  meat  and  a  large 
'■gg  production  will  not  go  together.  Mr. 
Duisenberry  says  his  records  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove,  show  that  all  the  big  record 
Birds  run  away  under  weight.  It  is  too 
much  like  getting  beef  from  a  Jersey. 

Missouri.  j.  r.  mooney. 

As  I  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  laying 
contests,  especially  Storrs,  needless  to 
I  go  very  carefully  into  any  returns 
which  you  may  publish  from  time  to  time 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  have  been  waiting 
patiently  for  the’  return  showing  the 


amount  of  feed  consumed  by  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  pens.  On  page  92  you  treat  your 
readers  to  a  summary  comparing  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  in  each  month 
and  their  marketable  value.  In  this  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  clerical  error  in 
favor  of  the  Leghorns  for  the  month  of 
May.  Mr.  Lincoln's  birds  laid  237  eggs, 
and  19%  dozen  which  at  21  cents  per 
dozen  come  to  $4.14  not  $3.14 ;  this  adds 
$1  more  to  the  net  income,  making  it 
$39.41.  To  make  matters  plain.  I  champ¬ 
ion  the  Leghorns  and  therefore,  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  adding  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
creased  weight  to  the  income  divided 
from  the  eggs  produced  by  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  as  no  poultryman  would  think  of 
selling  birds  of  their  tested  value  for 
meat,  further  than  that  they  have  in  all 
probability  lost  this  gain  in  weight  dur¬ 
ing  molting.  When  the  addition  of  $1  is 
made  to  the  income  derived  from  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  the  64  cents  deducted  from  that 
of  the  Wyandottes,  the  10  birds  of  the 
Mediterranean  class  lead  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  balance  to  their  credit. 

New  Jersey.  geo.  h.  somers. 


A  Few  Poultry  Notes. 

It  is  rather  late  to  write  of  poultry 
shows,  although  the  reports  of  the  last 
shows  have  just  been  received.  This  is 
my  excuse  for  mentioning  them,  and  a 
style  of  nomenclature  in  many  premium 
lists  that  seems  wrong,  almost  ludicrous, 
to  me.  Domestic  fowls  and  all  birds  that 
belong  to  the  same  family  are  called  cock, 
cockerel,  hen  and  pullet,  according  to  sex 
and  age.  Never  till  I  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  premium  lists  did  I  see  these 
names  applied  to  waterfowl.  After  read¬ 
ing  these  I  was  not  surprised  to  receive 
a  letter  enquiring  for  hen  ducks.  Me- 
thinks  I’ll  write  to  some  dairyman  and 
ask  if  he  has  any  mare  cows.  Amid  the 
multitude  of  the  above-described  premium 
lists  it  was  refreshing  to  receive  one  from 
the  poultry  association  in  Derry.  N.  H., 
and  see  “adult  male,”  “young  male,”  etc., 
applied  to  all  birds. 

I  want  to  pay  a  belated  tribute  to  this 
show  in  a  New  Hampshire  town  that  in 
everything  but  size  compares  well  with 
those  in  the  large  cities.  Everything 
that  is  up-to-date  is  always  to  be  found 
at  the  Derry  poultry  show.  White  Rocks 
are  the  favorite  fowls  in  the  town,  and 
a  large  exhibit  of  this  breed  is  always  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  annual  shows. 
The  lady  who  raised  and  exhibited  the 
first  White  Rock  cockerel  last  Winter 
sold  him  before  the  show  was  over  for 
$50.  She  is  now  raising  more  to  take  his 
place. 

The  increasing  interest  in  waterfowl  is 
largely  due  to  the  persistent  work  of  the 
American  Waterfowl  Club.  There  was  a 
time  when  show  officials  didn’t  care  a  rap 
whether  the  club  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  their  respective  shows  or  not.  Now 
there  is  brisk  competition  for  its  presence, 
and  promises  of  good-sized  sums  for  cash 
premiums,  and  the  club  has  but  to  accept 
the  best  offer.  With  these  increased  ex¬ 
hibits  of  waterfowl  there  are  increased 
sales  of  birds,  not  only  to  wealthy  in¬ 
dividuals  who  wish  to  adorn  park  or 
pond,  but  to  those  who  have  only  the 
financial  side  in  view. 

Twins  among  birds  are  rarer  than  with 
quadrupeds,  but  are  an  occasional  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Last  Summer  a  customer 
wrote  me  of  such  an  occurrence.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  three  goose  eggs  were 
put  under  a  hen.  When  the  third  egg 
hatched  she  refused  to  remain  on  the  nest 
longer.  The  egg  from  which  the  third 
gosling  came  was  found  to  contain  an¬ 
other  behind  a  membrane  that  had  sep¬ 
arated  it  from  its  twin.  Both  goslings 
were  taken  to  the  house  and  the  un¬ 
hatched  one  put  on  a  warm  water  bot¬ 
tle.  With  assistance  the  gosling  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  out.  When  I  received 
the  first  information  the  twins  were  two 
weeks  old.  Later  I  heard  that  they  were 
approaching  maturity. 

Muscovy  ducks  are  singular  members 
of  the  duck  family ;  in  fact  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday  classi¬ 
fies  them  as  geese.  Some  of  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  would  seem  to  place  them  with 
swans.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  they  are  an  intermediate  form  be¬ 
tween  ducks  arid  geese  on  the  one  hand 
and  swans  on  the  other.  However,  duck 
has  been  their  name  for  so  long  that  it 
will  probably  stick.  Natives  of  South 
America,  they  are  still  to  be  found  wild 
in  the  Brazilian  forests  roosting  on  trees, 
nesting  in  hollow  trunks  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  and  flying  or  swimming  silently 
through  the  wilderness.  A  harsh  breath¬ 
ing  is  the  only  vocal  sound  of  the  drakes. 
The  ducks  add  to  this  a  peculiar  little 
squeal  and  a  quacking,  the  latter  only 
when  alarmed  ov  excited.  The  colored 
Muscovy,  black  and  white,  most  nearly 
resembles  the  wild  bird.  The  white  va¬ 
riety  was  undoubtedly  developed  by  in¬ 
terbreeding  the  individuals  with  the  most 
white  in  their  plumage.  Occasionally  a 
white  Muscovy  will  have  a  few  dark 
feathers  inherited  from  remote  ancestors. 
The  Muscovy  has  never  been  so  generally 
popular  as  the  other  breeds,  although 
some  raise  them  for  the  market,  pre¬ 
ferring  them  to  Pekins.  With  all  its 
peculiarities,  one  of  them  preferring  to 
roost  at  night,  the  Muscovy  may  never 
attain  the  popularity  of  Pekins.  Ayles- 
burys  and  Rouens.  They  ought,  however, 
to  find  a  place  with  those  who  object  to 
the  noise  of  the  other  breeds,  w.  ir.  ir. 


Preceptor  :  “Where  was  the  great 
Magna  Charta  signed?”  Student:  “At 
the  bottom.” — Princeton  Tiger. 
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500-hen  laying  houses,  roofed  with 
RU-BER-OID,  at  Rancocas  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J., 
the  largest  egg  farm  in  the  world. 


or  Roofing  Your  Poultry  Houses 

You  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with  cheap  roofings.  Keep  your 
fowls  warm  and  dry.  They  will  pay  you  better  when  protected  with 

COSTS  MORE -WEARS  LONGER 

“We  used  RU-BER-OID  Roofing  at  Rancocas  Poultry  Farms,” writes  Reese  V. 
Hicks,  General  Manager,  “because  we  knew  that  it  had  given  many  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  without  repairs.  Roofing  that  we  put  on  ten  years  ago  is  still 
practically  as  good  as  new.  It  keeps  our  15,000  White  Leghorns  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer  and  helps  us  to  secure  more  than  one  million  eggs  annually. 

UU  BER-OIO  is  permanently  water-  Look  for  the  bg.BER-0lQ  Man 

rnATon  nnrl  urn  I  I  nnt  r>  t*m  n  Lr  run  worn  Of*  p 

(shown  above)  on  every  roll  of  the  genu- 


proofed  and  will  not  crack,  run,  warp  or 
leak.  It  is  the  original  smooth-surfaced 
ready-to-lay  roofing,  uniform  in  quality 
for  23  years. 

Colored  Hu  -BER-0IQ  (Ka-lor-oid), 
made  in  beautiful  permanent  Tile  Red 
and  Copper  Green,  possesses  all  the  en¬ 
during  qualities  of  gray  Rcj-ber-oid. 

Poultry  Book  Free  ir; 

“Building  a  Poultry  House,”  gives  || _ 

practical  plans.  This  or  other  books  ■  The  Standard  Paint  to.,  575,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.Y.City 
sent  free  on  request.  Mail  the  coupon.  ■  Send  me  samples  of  Ru-ber-oid  and  the  books  opposite 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  I  which  1  mark  x*  1  inlend  t0  too{  8 - 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO  ■  DRoofing  a  Home  □Building  Your  Own  Garage 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles,  Amiwud  Wail  ■  □Building  a  Poultry  House  CCovering  Your  Factory 
Board,  and  Impervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete  g  CBuilding  a  Bungalow  QArtistic  Roofs 


me.  Ru-ber-oid  has  been  widely  coun¬ 
terfeited.  The  U.  S.  Appellate  Court  has 
enjoined  imitators  from  using  the  word 
“Rubberoid  or  any  similar  name  as  the 
trade  name  or  brand”  of  their  roofing. 


Buildinq  Book  Coupon 


S3  The  Paraffin* Paint  Co.,  San  Francisco,  (Under  License)  ■  CBuilding  a  Barn 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  ot  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal'  I 

■  Name _ 


If  a  dealer,  check  here  □ 


Address 


the  Dollar 
Watch 


There  is  one  name  that  means  satisfaction 
to  every  buyer  of  an  inexpensive  watch. 

That  name  is  Ingersoll—  backed  by  record 
of  satisfaction  to  40,000,000  purchasers. 


Look  sharp  for 
the  name  Inger- 
soll  on  the  dial 


You  get  this  40,000,000  times  proved 
guarantee  only  when  you  buy  an  Ingersoll 
dollar  watch. 

Get  one  when  you  go  to  town. 


Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Is  your  paint  mixed  by 
guesswork  or  science 

Paint  mixed  by  guesswork  may  last,  and  it  may 
not.  Take  no  chances.  Buy  paint  whose  in¬ 
gredients  are  selected  after  thorough  testing  has 
proved  them  right  — paint  that  is  blended  by 
modem  machinery  to  an  evenness  no 
hand  mixing  can  equal.  Be  sure.  Buy 


7cm \ 

High  Standard? 

LIQUID  PAINT 

ht  is  based  on  30  years  of  exposure  testa. 
u,  You  can  use  it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
withstand  the  weather  for  years,  hold  its 
color,  and  fail  only  by  gradual  wear. 

Send  for  free  books.  Full  of  good  information  on  paint 
and  ideas  for  painting  homo  inside  and  out.  Also  barn, 
outbuildings,  concrete,  machinery,  vehicles,  etc.  When 
writing  ask  the  name  of  nearest  dealer  in  Lowe  Brothers 
paints,  varnishes,  enamels  and  stains. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  510  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  0. 
Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 

Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Jnvaluable  on 
the  farm 

Low  in  cost  with  large  covering 
capacity.  Great  for  all  metal  sur¬ 
faces,  wood  and  ready  roofings. 
Prevents  rusting  and  rotting. 
Black  only.  At  your  dealers  or 

shipped  direct.  Booklet  on  request. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  St.  Louis  Pittsburgh 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 
Birmingham  Seattle 


■ncaioi 


FORD  COMMERCIAL 
CARS  AND  BODIES 

TIME  PAYMENTS.  20  styles  of  bodies. 

HAYES-DIEFENDERFER  CO.,  Inc. 

21.  West  62nd  St.  •  ■  New  York 
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Temperatures  and  Baby  Chicks 

(Concluded  from  page  536.) 

way  to  avoid  this  bad  habit  is  to  supply 
high  enough  temperatures  to  prevent  this 
desire.  There  is  another  result  of  low 
temperatures  and  that  is  slow  growth  and 
development.  This  means  much  in  the 
way  of  dollars  and  cents,  for  everyone 
raising  chickens  realizes  that  in  order  to 
make  profits  the  products  must  he  forced 
through  in  as  little  time  as  possible. 

Measuring  Temperatures. — For  the 
novice  the  thermometer  is  indispensable, 
for  his  judgment  is  not  accurate  enough 
to  warrant  depending  upon  it  alone.  The 
1  est  of  thermometers  should  be  used,  and 
all  should  be  thoroughly  tested  before 
risking  a  lot  of  chicks  under  a  hover  that 
is  governed  by  that  thermometer.  The 
thermometer  should  be  substantially 
made,  so  that  the  chicks  in  rubbing 
against  it  will  not  easily  break  it.  Most 
brooder  thermometers  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  are  so  constructed.  It  should  also  be 
easy  to  handle  and  read,  and  be  placed  in 
a  placV  that  will  accurately  measure  the 
tejuperature  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
chicks  are  subjected.  The  experienced 
pou  1 1  ry  man  will  become  enabled  to  meas¬ 
ure  temperature  by  another  method, 
which  is  a  combination  of  two  things.  In 
the  first  place  he  will  watch  the  chicks 
and  govern  his  stove  or  lamps  according¬ 
ly.  If  they  are  happily  spread  out  under 
the  hover  he  will  know  that  they  are  com¬ 
fortable.  If  they  are  panting  or  shrink¬ 
ing  away  from  the  hover  he  may  guess 
that  it  is  too  hot,  or  if  they  begin  to  hud¬ 
dle  ho  will  realize  that  they  are  too  cold. 
Observation  and  close  watchfulness  is  the 
best  thermometer  that  many  men  have. 
In  the  second  place  he  measures  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  putting  his  hand  under  the 
hover.  After  having  done  this  many 
times  when  the  thermometers  registered 
perfect  conditions  he  will  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  required  temperature  when 
he  feels  it.  This  all  comes  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  care  of  baby  chicks. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


Sheep  Poisoned  With  Laurel. 

Y  father  had  about  50  sheep  that 
were  pastured  in  a  field  next  the 
woods,  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 
There  came  a  fall  of  a  foot  of  snow  in 
ilu'  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  went  to 
t lie  field  to  bring  the  sheep  to  the  barn 
to  be  fed.  I  could  not  find  them.  They 
were  not  in  the  field.  We  were  not  sure 
they  had  been  in  the  field  the  day  pre¬ 
vious,  as  no  one  remembered  seeing  them. 
After  breakfast  three  of  us  started  to 
hunt  in  the  woods,  which  we  scoured  thor¬ 
oughly  for  a  mile  in  every  direction  un.- 
til  nearly  noon,  without  finding  any 
sheep,  or  tracks.  We  started  home  for 
dinner  intending  to  renew  the  hunt  again 
in  the  afternoon.  When  we  returned  to 
the  bars,  at  the  -edge  of  the  woods,  we 
found  the  sheep  up,  and  travelling  about. 
They  had  lain  in  a  thick  bunch  of  laurels 
not  more  than  five  rods  north  of  the  bars. 
Their  backs  being  covered  with  snow,  and 
snow  on  the  bushes,  we  had  not  observed 
them.  It  was  a  pity,  for  sheep  when 
hungry,  are  not  at  all  particular  what 
they  eat,  and  nine  of  them  had  eaten  so 
much  laurel  they  were  badly  poisoned. 
Six  of  them  could  not  walk,  and  throe 
only  staggered  along  with  difficulty. 

A  team  was  brought,  the  six  loaded  on 
the  sled  and  hauled  to  the  barn,  the  others 
driven.  Laurel  poisoning  was  not  a  new 
thing  in  our  locality,  and  sheep  raisers 
had  found  an  antidote.  We  were  directed 
to  get  some  dried  clay  mortar  from  an 
old  chimney,  pound  it  up  fine,  mix  it 
with  warm  skim-milk  and  molasses.  We 
did  so,  and  gave  each  sick  sheep  about 
half  a  pint  of  the  mixture,  pouring  it 
down  their  throats.  They  were  all  well 
in  a  day  or  two.  Pounded  white  chalk, 
would  have  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  clay.  If  it  he  said  that  the  sheep 
would  have  recovered  without  the  medi¬ 
cine  I  think  not.  The  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  at  that  time  was  that  the  medicine 
was  needed,  and  the  danger  of  death  im¬ 
minent  Without  it.  J.  W.  INGIIAM. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  X.-Y. — The  broad-leaf  laurel,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  and  the  narrow-leaved,  K.  an- 
gustifolia,  lambkill,  are  both  extremely 
dangerous  to  sheep  and  cattle.  Bulletin 
No.  20,  Division  of  Botany  (U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture)  “Principal 
Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United  States,” 
says  that  oil,  melted  lard,  or  fat  from 


bacon  may  be  administered  to  animals 
with  hope  of  saving  life,  especially  if 
given  when  the  symptoms  are  first  noted. 
Deer  are  believed  to  be  immune  to  the 
poison. 

Keeping  Summer-Killed  Pork. 

I  notice  that  on  page  448  a  Southcvn 
reader  asks  if  pork  can  be  killed  and 
cured  in  Summer.  It  can  be  done.  It 
should  be  hung  in  a  cool  cellar  away 
from  flies  till  the  animal  heat  is  out.  then 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  packed  in  plenty 
of  salt.  Don’t  he  afraid  to  use  salt,  as 
pork  will  not  take  up  any  more  salt  than 
it  needs.  Be  sure  to  hang  hog  in  a  cool 
place  (cellar  or  refrigerator  preferred) 
and  keep  flies  away  from  it.  After  pork 
is  packed  pour  on  cold  water  and  keep 
covered  with  brine.  s.  w.  GREENE. 

New  York. 

Tt.  N.-Y. — Most  Southern  houses  have 
lio  cellar! 

T  have  had  a  hit  of  experience  in  the 
care  of  cutting  up  and  curing  sound  hogs 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  no  loss  to 
speak  of.  This  is  my  way  of  doing  it. 
After  the  hog  is  dressed  split  the  hack- 
bom*  the  whole  length  and  let  hang 
through  the  night  with  fly  screen  to  keep 
out  all  fly  trouble,  and  a  stick  to  keep 
tin*  split  bone  open;  in  the  morning  cut 
out  leans  and  cut  up  sides  to  salt,  and 
lot  it  lie  skin  side  down  in  a  cool  room 
24  hours.  Then  put  a  layer  of  (coarse- 
fine)  salt  on  bottom  of  barrel,  then  a 
layer  of  the  pork  stood  on  edge,  but  do 
not  crowd  it  so  that  the  salt  will  work  in 
between  a  little,  then  another  layer  of 
salt,  thick  enough  so  layers  of  pork  will 
not  hit  together.  When  pork  is  all  in  in 
this  way,  put  a  hoard  cover  down  tight 
to  the  last  layer  of  salt  and  fasten  so  it 
will  not  float,  and  tun;  in  cold  water 
until  it  is  two  or  three  inches  over  the 
pork  and  you  will  have  nioe  sweet  meat. 
To  cure  the  hams  in  hot  weather  it  would 
be  a  risk  unless  one  had  a  pump  to  force 
the  brine  in  next  the  bone,  as  the  bone  in 
a  ham  holds  the  heat  so  long  it  will  be 
apt  to  taint  the  meat,  but  the  bacon  strips 
cut  to  seven  inches  wide  and  cooled  the 
same  as  salting  pork  will  cure  all  right. 

Connecticut.  c.  F.  Blanchard. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  T  lived  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  southwestern  Texas,  where 
they  have  very  little  cold  weather.  The 
ranchers  and  farmers  had  a  way  of  cur¬ 
ing  bacon  that  seemed  to  work  very  well. 
They  cut  up  the  pig  as  soon  as  killed  and 
sprinkled  it  with  salt,  first  cutting  all  the 
hones  out;  then  after  sunset  it  was  taken 
out  and  spread  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
or  on  a  platform  high  up  from  the  ground, 
and  left  there  all  night,  taken  in  just  be¬ 
fore  sunrise,  and  packed  in  a  box  in  as 
cool  a  place  as  they  could  find,  and  this 
was  repeated  two  or  three  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession,  or  until  the  meat  was  well  cooled 
and  salted.  Then  it  was  hung  up  and 
smoked.  This  method  worked  very  well. 

I  never  saw  it  tried  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  season,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done 
by  being  careful,  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  day.  AV.  F.  B. 

In  answering  the  question  of  a  South¬ 
ern  reader,  who  Avould  like  to  know  how 
to  cool  hogs  in  warm  Aveather,  after  kill¬ 
ing;  will  tell  you  a  Avay  my  husband’s 
mother  cooled  a  hog  Avoighing  200  pounds. 
She  cut  the  pork  into  pieces  and  had 
Avater  pumped  into  two  barrels;  as  fast 
as  the  water  became  warm  in  one  barrel, 
put  tin*  pork  into  the  other  one,  and  so 
on  until  the  meat  was  cooled.  Then  it 
Avas  salted  and  put  away  for  future  use. 

New  Jersey.  mks.  hall. 


Poland-China  Litters. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  Pol¬ 
and-!  ’hina  swine,  because  “the  litters  are 
small.”  The  following  facts  are  given  by 
the  Poland-China  Association: 

“The  Poland-China  breed  has  been  un¬ 
necessarily  accused  of  a  deficiency  in  pro¬ 
lificacy.  Upon  inquiry  to  nearly  KM) 
breeders  of  this  breed,  asking  for  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  pigs  farrowed  per  sow, 
in  their  herd,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
the  average  was  0%  pigs  per  sow.  One 
herd  had  an  average  of  9%  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  from  40  head.  Another  had  an 
average  of  10  pigs  from  25  sows  for  a 
term  of  5  years.  Others  for  terms  of 
three  and  four  years,  gave  averages  of 
to  10,  with  high  litters  of  15  to  18  pigs. 
This  is  a  good  performance,  when  it  is 
considered  that  many  of  the  sows  making 
the  above  averages  Avcre  just  gilts  Avith 
their  first  litters.  From  seven  to  nine 
pigs  per  litter  is  large  enough  for  any 
soaa’.  and  they  are  usually  strong  and  ro¬ 
bust.  If  the  sow  farrows  at  season  when 
nature  will  provide  some  of  the  warmth, 
she  can  bo  depended  upon  to  rear  the  en¬ 
tire  litter.  Breeders  can  expect  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  raising  of  pigs,  as  long  as  they 
insist  on  caring  for  them  Avith  the  oil 
stove  and  lantern.” 


Breeding  Silver  Foxes. 

WF  have  had  something  to  say  about 
the  business  of. breeding  black  foxes 
on  Prince  Edward  Island.  It.  appears 
that  this  industry  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  has  its  own  paper  or  magazine,  a 
monthly  devoted  to  the  silver  black  fox. 
This  magazine  gives  some  interesting 
facts  about  handling  these  foxes,  but 
seems  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  either  selling  foxes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  booming  the  stock  of  the 
various  companies  organized  on  the  basis 
of  fox  breeding.  There  are  apparently 


many  of  these  companies.  Some  of  the 
inducements  they  offer  are  remarkable, 
and  seem  to  us  too  good  to  bo  true.  Even 
in  these  war  times  when  the  price  of 
furs  has  gone  far  below  the  limit,  these 
fox  breeders  put  up  a  brave  face  and 
are  as  optimistic  as  ever.  To  show  the 
value  of  these  breeding  foxes,  tve  are  told 
in  this  magazine  of  a  case,  where  a  breed¬ 
ing  female  had  her  leg  broken.  She  was 
of  such  value  that  the  owners  could  not 
bear  to  have  her  killed,  so  a  doctor  was 
summoned  and  the  broken  leg  was  am¬ 
putated.  It  was  reported  that  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  case  chloroform  killed  the  fox,  so.  no 
drugs  were  given  during  the  operation, 
hut  the  leg  was  removed  and  the  fox 
received  far  better  care  than  many  a 
human  who  has  met  with  a  like  misfor¬ 
tune.  This  fox  finally  recovered  and  will 
still  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  When 
Ave  consider  that  superior  foxes  of  this 
breed  are  sold  at  from  $2,000  to  $5,000 
apiece,  you  can  understand  all  this  care 
and  expense.  The  business  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  one.  Prince  Edward  Island 
seems  to  be  headquarters  for  it.  and  great 
fortunes  have  been  invested  in  it.  The 
shares  are  said  to  be  very  attractive  to 
plungers  and  speculators,  but  our  steady 
advice  is,  especially  to  farmers,  to  invest 
their  mouev  in  good  laying  hens  or  in  tile 
drains  for  the  wet  spots,  if  they  have  any 
to  invest  at  all.  The  more  we  learn  about 
this  business  the  less  we  are  inclined  to 
advise  our  readers  to  touch  it. 


Buffalo  Markets. 

BUTTER  is  not  quoted  above  32  cents 
wholesale,  and  much  of  it.  is  re¬ 
tailed  at  30  cents.  Poultry  is  a  bit 
higher,  dressed  turkey  being  25  cents  for 
fancy.  Avith  fowl  10  to  IS  cents;  ducks, 
17  to  20  cents,  and  geese,  13  to  18  cents, 
wholesale.  Live  poultry  is  three  cents 
lower  than  dressed.  Eggs  are  down  to 
22  cents  or  lower  for  Avhite  fancy,  whole¬ 
sale.  Potatoes  are  dull  at  32  to  40  cents 
wholesale  or  50  cents  retail.  Apples  are 
all  prices.  Retailers  sell  the  lower  grades 
at  40  cents  a  bushel  or  less,  though  they 
have  some  fancy  at  $1.25.  The  whole¬ 
sale  barrel  price  ranges  from  $1.50  to 
$3. 

Strawberries  are  plenty  at  3o  cents  a 
quart,  retail.  DfoW  Bermuda  potatoes  are 
10  cents  a  quart,  retail  or  $7  to  $8  a 
barrel,  wholesale.  Winter  squash  is  stilj 
two  cents  a  pound,  retail  or  $1  to  1-25 
per  100  Avliolesale.  Old  cabbage  is  five 
cents  a  head  or  65  to  90  cents  per  100. 
Onions  vary  greatly,  being  60  to  80  cents 
a  bushel  for  home  grown  yellow,  $1  for 
red,  and  $1.40  for  small  crates  of  Span¬ 
ish.  Green  onions  retail  at  three  bunches 
at  10  cents.  Beans  are  quoted  at  $3.35 
to  $4  for  all  sorts  per  bushel  and  string 
beans  $5  to  $6  per  hamper.  New  beets 
are  arriving  and  selling  at  50  to  60  cents 
per  dozen  bunches.  (Mery  is  plenty  at 
25  to  80  cents  per  dozen.  There  is  still 
home-grown  lettuce  at  50  to  75  cents 
per  two  dozen  box  or  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  hamper.  J.  W.  C. 


Dog  Tax. 

I  have  two  dogs,  now  15  months  old, 
which  were  assessed  Fall  of  1914,  but  I 
did  not  have  them  at  time  of  1913  assess¬ 
ment.  The  1914  assessment  covers  1915 
taxes,  and  it  is  now  payable,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  I  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  on  those  dogs  for  1914,  although 
they  were  not  assessed,  in  fact  were  not 
whelped  at  the  time  of  1913  assessment. 
Please  advise  me  if  this  collection  is  not 
in  error.  J.  d.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  1914 
assessment  covers  the  1915  taxes,  the  pre¬ 
vious  collection  seems  to  have  been  in  er¬ 
ror,  doubly  so  if  no  assessment  was  made. 
Dogs  can  only  be  taxed  after  four  months 
of  age.  You  should  make  application  for 
refund  of  taxes  so  jiaid. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aiul  a 
“square  deal."  .See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Learn 
Trap- 
Shooting 

/TVHE  sport  for  farmers, 
A  their  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters.  Every  farmer 
has  a  shotgun,  but  feAv  are 
good  shots.  Every  woman 
should  know  how  to  use  a 
gun  for  the  protection  of 
herself  and  her  home. 
Trapshooting  at  clay  tar¬ 
gets  solves  both  problems 
and  provides  no  end 
of  outdoor  sport. 


All  you 
need  is  a  barrel 
of  clay  targets  and  a 


HAND  TRAP 

Price  $4.00  at  your  dealers 
or  sent  prepaid  by  us. 

Write  for  Hand  Trap 
Booklet  No.  S-480  “Diana 
of  the  Traps”  and  “The 
Sport  Alluring.”  All  Free. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Established  1802  Wilmington,  Del. 


Wf  A  fl'T*  DON'T  BUY  a  Gasoline  Engine  of  any 

»  W  /II  &  make,  kind  or  price  until  you  first  get 
my  now  low  price  and  1915  price-reducing  schedule, 
in  which  the  more  we  sell  the  more  we  reduce  the 
price,  and  the  buyer  gets  the  benefit.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  NOW. 

Wo  give  you  more  pow  er  for  less  money  because  quality 
is  our  WATCHWORD  and  volume  our  motto.  Wo  arc  tne  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  in  the  world  making  gasoline  engines  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  consumer.  All  we  charge  you  for  is  ACTUAL 
COST  of  material,  actual  cost  of  labor  and  one  very  small 

Brofit  based  on  the  most  tremendous  output.  The  Galloway 
lasterpiece  big  six  and  other  sizes  are  made  In  our  own  fac¬ 
tory  in  enormous  quantities.  All  parts  standardized  and  alike, 
made  by  the  thousands  on  automatic  machinery. 

Sold  to  you  direct  for  less  money  than  engines  no  better, 
and  in  many  cases  not  nearly  as  good,  can  be  bought  by  deal¬ 
ers  in  carload  lota  for  spot  cash. 

Orders  are  pouring  in  for  the  New  Masterpiece  Six  In  a  per¬ 
fect  stream.  WHY?  Because  we  give 

More  Power  For  Less  Money 

than  anybody  in  the  engine  business  today.  Remember  our 
engines  are  not  overrated  nor  high  speeded,  which  means 
short  life,  but  are  rated  by  time-tried  experts,  not  imprac¬ 
tical  college  professors;  have  long  stroke,  large  bore;  heavy, 
and  built  for  neavy,  continuous,  hard,  satisfactory  service. 

When  you  buy  a  horse  you  don't  want  u  Shetland 
pony.  You  want  power  and  plenty  of  it  so  that  it 
won’t  lay  down  on  the  job. 

Don't  Get  Fooled 

By  the  kind  of  talk  intended  to  sell  you  a  light 
weight,  small  bore  and  short  stroke, high  speeded 
engine  that  will  not  stand  up  under  the  power 
strain  demanded. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
275Galloway  Sta., Waterloo, Iowa 


The 

Empire  Way 

is  the  economical  Avay.  One 
double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care 
of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  No 
elaborate  and  costly  installation 
necessary.  ^ 

Empire 

Cream  Separator 


Gain  Two  Hours  a  Day 

That’s  Avhat  one  man  with  a  few  cows 
says  of  his  Empire  Milker.  It  enables  you 
to  make  more  money  by  keeping  more 
cows  with  less  work. 

The  Empire  Teat  Cup  massages  the  teats  by 
natural  air  pressure.  No  compressed  air  used. 
Cannot  cause  sore,  inflamed  teats  and  udders.  In 
many  cases  it  increases  the  milk  yield. 

The  Empire 
Mechanical  Milker 


Is  the  simplest  milking  machine  on 
the.  market.  Easiest  to  install— 
easiest  to  operate — requires  but  one 
tank  and  one  pipe  line. 


Its  quiet,  light-running 
i  En  '  ~ 


„  qualities 
have  made  the  Empire  Separator  fa¬ 
mous  among  the  most  successful  dai¬ 
rymen  everywhere.  Let  us  send  you 
descriptions  and  pictures,  showing  the 
Empire  Milker  and  Empire  Separators 
in  use.  We  will  also  send  you  our 
offer  on  Empire  Sta-Rite  Engines  and 
Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  4 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  III.,  Denver,  Col.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Dairy  of 
Ben  Perkins, 
Marengo,  111. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  Ending  Mar.  26.  1915. 

MILK 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
,!ii  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  three  and  five  per  cent, 
fat.  The  price  increases  uniformly  three 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of 
une  per  cent,  fat  increase. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

\pril  ....  $1.31  $1.46  $1.61  $1.76  $1.01 
May  .... 

.1  une  •  • . 

July  ... 

.  :g. 

Sept.  . . . 

Top  grades  of  creamery  are  as  last 
reported.  The  tone  of  the  market  as  a 
whole  is  in  better  condition  than  at  last 
report,  the  surplus  of  medium  grades  hav¬ 
ing  been  worked  out. 

Creamery,  extra.above  92  score,  lb.. 

Extra.  92  score  . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

I  ower  Grades .  20 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy,  be-t . 

Common  to  Good. 

Ladles  . 

Packing  Stock .  16  @ 

Process  .  19  @ 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  29  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  30. 

Chicago  creamery.  25@28. 

CURES  1C. 

Best  whole  milk  and  average  fancy  are 
one-fourth  cent  lower.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  surplus  of  medium  grade  held  stock. 
But  little  doing  in  export  business,  as 
present  prices  and  ocean  freight  rates 
are  too  high  to  interest  that  class  of 
trade. 


2914®  30 

2S>4@  29 

24  @  2T 
23 
25 
28 
25 
21 
19 
23 


20  @ 
27  ® 
19  @ 
16  @ 


r, ’hole  Milk,  specials  . 

17 

Average  lancy . 

.  16 

@ 

16J4 

Under  grades  . 

.  14 

@ 

1594 

Daisies.  Wisconsin  . 

@ 

16*4 

Skims,  specials . 
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EGGS 

The  price  advance  noted  last  week  has 
her  u  held  and  in  some  cases  exceeded. 
But  as  a  rule  buyers  feel  uncertain  about 
the  future  and  are  inclined  to  take  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  to  eover  their 
immediate  needs.  More  will  be  known 
about  April  storage  demand  next  week. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  . .  24 

Medium  to  good .  20 

Mixed  colors,  best .  22 

Common  to  good .  17 

FRESH  FRUITS 

The  apple  market  is  stronger  on 

grades  above  ordinary ;  $3  to  $4  covers 
most  wholesale  business  in  good  apples, 
the  latter  price  being  only  for  exception¬ 
al  marks  of  standard  late  varieties  like 
Albemarle  Pippin  and  Winesap.  Ben 
Davis  and  Gauo  types  are  still  very  low, 
even  for  fancy  sizes.  Strawberry  re¬ 

ceipts  have  been  moderate  and  prices 
holding  well  up  to  former  figures. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1  50 

it  asset  .  1  50 

Spitz . 

Baldwin. 
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Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb. . . .  25  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  21  @  22 

Roasters  .  23  ®  24 

Fowls..... . .  14  @  1754 

Ducks, .  12  @  18 

8quabs,  doz .  1  25  @3  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  50  @8  58 

Bulls .  5  00  @  6  00 

Cows . 3  50  @6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  8  00  @13  00 

Culls . 5  00  @  7  05 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 5  00  @  6  70 

Lambs  .  7  00  @10  50 

Hogs  .  ...  ..  7  50  @  7  80 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 14  @  16 

Common  to  good  12  @  13 

Pacific  Coast  ...  13  @  14 

Old  stock . ..  .  7  @  3 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

There  are  no  price  changes,  and  the 
market  is  weak  except  on  better  grades 
of  Timothy. 

Hay.  Timothy ,  No.  1.  ton  .  ’0  50  @2100 

No.  2 . 18  50  @19  50 

No.  3  .  16  00  @17  50 

Clover  mixed  . 17  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 14  00  @15  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  has  declined  three  to  five  cents 
on  good  crop  outlook  except  in  fly  in¬ 
fested  sections,  and  the  probability  of 
further  active  work  in  the  Turkish 
Straits.  The  supply  of  corn  is  largo  and 
market  rather  weak,  but  no  change  noted 
in  price  of  either  corn  or  oats. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring  .  163  @ 

No.  2.  Red  . 165  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  8U  @  83 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  62  @  64 

Rye,  free  from  onion . 1  25  @  1  26 

RETAIL  PRICES  A'l  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  Ihe  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  30  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  2S 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  ..  36  @  3S 

Tub.  choice . 33  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  ©  28 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowis  .  18  @  23 

Turkeys .  . - .  22  @  24 

Leg  of  lamb . 18  @  20 

Lamb  chops . . 16  @  2'1 

Roasting  beef  .  18  @  22 

Stewing  beef .  12  @  16 

Pork  chops . ?....  IS  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork .  17  @  20 

Round  Steak  . .  18  <»  27 

Apples,  dessert,  ooz.  .  . .  25  @  50 

Cooking,  pet  lc .  25  @  30 

Potatoes,  peck . 25  @  30 


Linseed  oil  in  carload  lots  is  selling  at 
about  60  cents  per  gallon.  65  to  68  cents 
for  smaller  lots,  and  raw  Calcutta  seed 
at  70  cents.  Flaxseed  at  Duluth  and 
other  western  primary  markets  brings 
$1.90  to  $1.95  per  bushel. 


IN  Stacking  Hay  or  Using  a  Binder 

best  results  depend  on  uniform  strength  of 
Rope  or  Twine  used.  You  have  enough  busy- 
season  troubles,  so  avoid  Rope  and  Twine 
worries  this  year  by  using 

Columbian 

Rope  and  Binder  Twine 

which  are  made  of  long,  tough  selected  fibre  of  un¬ 
usual  strength  by  our  own  system  of  careful  spinning. 
COLUMBIAN  Rope  and  Twines  are  made  uniform 
throughout  their  entire  length  —  wear  better,  last 
longer. 

Be  sure  your  dealer  gets  COLUMBIAN  Rope  and  Twine 
for  you  this  year.  Our  big  distributors  in  every  large 
center  can  furnish  him  promptly. 

“The  Adventures  of  a  Bale  of  Hemp.”  Write  for  our 
FREE  war  story  book  that  tells  how  the  enemy’s  cruisers 
were  dodged;  also  our  tables  of  strength  of  sizes  of 
COLUMBIAN  Rope.  Sample  of  Binder  Twine  Free. 

Columbian  Rope  Company 

1900-15  Genesee  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Boston 


King  . 2  CO  ‘@  3  25 

Winesap  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Albemarle  Pippins .  3  50  @  3  75 

Spy  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Greening  . . .  2  00.  @3  50 

Box.  as  to  variety,  .  90  @  1  60 

Pears.  Kietler.  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 2  no  'it  6  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  to  4  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  20  @  50 

BEANS. 

All  varieties  are  five  to  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  lower,  and  very  little  business 
lone  at  the  outside  figure  quoted. 

Marrow.  100  lbs.... .  6  75  @6  80 

Medium  .  5  55  @  560 

Pea  .  5  21)  @  5  30 

Red  Kidney .  6  25  @  6  30 

White  Kidney  .  7  25  @  7  30 

Yellow  Eye .  6  00  @  6  10 

Lima,  California .  5  75  @5  90 

VEGETABLES. 

No  improvement  in  the  potato  situa¬ 
tion.  New  from  the  south  are  not  coming 
rapidly,  but  the  yards  are  heavily  stocked 
with  State  and  Maine,  which  may  be  had 
at  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel  in  small 
lots.  White  and  yellow  onions  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  have  sold  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  especially  large  yellow.  Cabbage 
selling  well  at  full  former  quotations. 

Potatoes-Jersey,  bbl . 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . . 

Southern,  new.  bbls . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  doz .  2  00 

Beets.  10(1  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  1  50 

Cabbage,  old.  ton  . 12  Oil 

New,  bbl.  crate .  2  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  011 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  1  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00 

Onions— Red.  bag  . 

Yellow . 

White  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

string  Beans,  bu . 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 

Marrow  .  1  50 

Now. bu  . 

Egg  Plants  bu .  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-  blit,  crate .  1  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  .  17 

K  osters  . 

Ducks . . . 

Geese . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb . _ 

Common  to  good . 14 


BOSTON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

The  general  condition  of  the  apple  mar¬ 
ket  is  improving,  demand  being  good  on 
best  stock  and  slow  to  fair  on  common 
to  cheap.  Prices  are  improving  slightly, 
it n  I  stocks  are  decreasing  quite  rapidly, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  nearly  25  per  cent,  in  the 
past  month.  Exports  have  decreased  25 
per  cent,  in  the  last  week.  B  st  Bald¬ 
wins  bring  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel;  good 
to  fair,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  other  grades,  $1.50 
to  $2.00.  Greenings  $2  to  $2.25;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  best  $2  per  barrel;  good  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Ben  Davis,  $2;  Russet  $2  to 
$2.50;  native  box  stock  50  to  $1.25. 
Cranberries  slightly  improved  in  price, 
but  still  selling  slowly;  best,  $4.50  per 
barrel.  $1.50  per  box;  others  $2  per  bar¬ 
red,  $1  per  crate. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  sell  well  at  50  to  60 
rents  per  pound  for  best,  others  about  25 
cents.  Lettuce  slow  at  40  to  60  cents  per 
box.  Cucumbers  lower,  best  $7  per  box, 
others  $2  to  $6.  A  little  native  celery 
left  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  dozen.  Native 
cabbage  $1  per  barrel.  Plenty  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  low  [trices,  good  stock  selling  at 
90  cents  to  $1  per  bag.  Onions,  prices 
range  from  $1.40  to  $1.70  per  bag  for  na¬ 
tive.  Yellow  turnips,  $1.50  per  bag; 
white  egg,  85  cents  per  box;  purple  top 
75  e<nits  if  good.  Beets  85  cents  per  box 
for  old  stock,  new  bunch  stock.  $1.50  per 
dozen  bunches.  Carrots  75  cents  per  box 
for  old  stock.  Parsnips  $1  per  bushel. 
House  rhubarb  9  cents  per  pound  for 
fresh  stock. 

Butter  slow  sale  at  low  prices,  32  to 
32  cents  for  best :  other  grades,  28  to  31 
rents.  Cheese  slightly  higher  and  light 
supply,  16  to  18  cents.  Eggs  in  heavy 
supply  and  demand  not  enough  to  hold 
prices  at  a  reasonable  basis;  20  cents 
per  dozen  is  store  price  paid  farmers  in 
cash  and  trade.  I  ive  poultry  in  demand 
at  good  prices,  18  cents  paid  in  some 
cas-s,  in  others  15  to  16  cents.  Jewish 
holidays  are  responsible  for  demand  at 
present.  Dressed  poultry  brings  good 
prices,  18  to  20  cents  for  fowls,  broilers 
selling  at  20  cents  for  fresh-killed,  25 
cents  for  storage :  turkeys  23  cents.  A 
large  supply  of  live  beef  at  Brighton  is 
filling  storage  plants  to  full  capacity,  and 
sales  are  largely  made  at  reasonable 
prices.  Best  cattle  7%  to  8 *4  per  pound. 
Good  quality  cows,  5  to  6  cents.  Live 
hogs  714  cents  per  pound;  dressed  814  to 
9Vi.  cents;  sheep  5  and  6  cents;  lambs 
9  cents;  veal  calves  814  to  914;  steer 
hides  19  cents  per  pound;  cow  17*;  calves 
25  cents.  No  milch  cows  on  sale  at 
Brighton. 

Best  horse  hay  slow  at  $24  per  ton ; 
other  grades  $15  ti  $20.  Oornmeal  and 
cracked  corn  $1.60  per  100  pounds ;  oats  ! 
65  to  69  cents  per  bushel ;  bran,  per  ton.  j 
$27 ;  mixed  feed  $28  and  $30;  cottonseed 
meal  $33;  linseed  $38;  gluten  $28.50  to 
$30.  a.  e.  r. 
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- fine  in  Man  but 

no  good  in  Butter 

A  S  your  customers  aren’t 
anxious  to  spread 
gritty  butter  on  their  bread 
don’t  use  common  gritty 
salt  in  your  butter  making. 

Worcester  Salt  is  free 
from  grit,  salt  dust  and  all 
impurities.  What’s  left? 
Nothing  but  the  pure  salt 
crystals  —  fine,  even  and 
clean. 

Give  your  butter  every 
chance  to  bring  top  prices  by 
using  only 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

For  farm  and  dairy  use 
Worcester  Salt  is  put  up  in  14 
pound  muslin  bags  and  in  28 
and  56  pound  Irish  linen  bags. 
Smaller  sizes  lor  table  use. 
Good  grocers  everywhere  sell 
Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  free  of  charge,  our  booklet, 
"Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


I 


FREE  BOOK 

Forty  pages  of  information  on 
soils,  illustrated  wi.h  many  strik¬ 
ing  field  photographs. 

It  is  used  in  many  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  it  contains. 
A  copy  sent  free  to  any  reader 
of  this  paper.  V/rite  for  it. 

The  L.  F.  Dunham  Company, 

Berea.  Ohio 


3THERSPREADERS$g^75  7. 


My  New  No.8  Low  Down;  Man u  re  Spreader; 


used  now  means  bigger  crops  next  year.  You  know 
this  yourself.  Manure  spreading  time  Is  all  the 
time.  This  now  No.  U  Low-Down  Manure  Spreader 
is  Galloway’s  greatest  spreader. 

Positively  the  best  spreader  made  for  tho  least  money.  Double 
chain  drive,  endless  apton;  forco  feed;  front  wheeis  cut  unuer 
load;  Rets  into  any  barnyard  corner;  close  hitch;  I i*fh teat  draft 
of  any  low-down  machine.  Capacity  60-70  bushels.  All  steel 
rear,  complete  with  double-trees  ami  neckyoKe.  Flexible  rake; 
uitfh  speed  beater  pulverizes  finely  any  barnyard  material.  Steel 
wheels;  gears  coupled  with  channel  steel,  trussed  like  a  steel 
bridge.  Box  rests  on  rear  trucks,  42  inches  hi*h.  Superior  in 
every  respect  to  new  fanglod  freaks  cf  heavy  uraft  thut  eat 
you  up  for  repairs,  annoy  .\  ou  and  kill  your  hersca. 

K.  K.  Foust,  Ashley,  Ohio,  writes:  “Please  find  draft  for 
spreader  received  October  f>tn.  Assure  you  I  am  more  than 
pier  mm  ■ 


Si 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


ileased  with  same.  It  lias  proven  all  you  claim  and  more.  By 
buying  of  your  company,  1  saved  $21.80  and  got  just  what  X  was 
looking  after. 

My  Book  “A  Streak  of  Gold”  FREE 

tells  all  about  handling;  manure  to  get  the 
Kreatcst  profit.  Do  not  buy  u  spreader  of  any 
make  at  any  price  until  you  have  dropped  a 
postal  asking  for  this  grreat  book  worth  $1.00 
(costs  you  nothing  >  and  my  BIG  SPECIAL 
SPREADER  CATALOG  that  tells  tho  truth 
about  the  spreader  business.  Mailed  free. 
Get  RIGHT  on  thiB  spreader  proposition  be¬ 
fore  you  buy 

Wm.  Galloway.  Pres 

W m.  Galloway  Co. 
279  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo.  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  is  at  the  disposal  of  shippers  of 
farm  produce.  Tf  you  wish  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  markets,  the  Department 
w'll  try  to  get  the  information  for  you. 
If  you  have  shipped  goods  or  are  about 
to  do  so,  the  Department  will  look  after 
them  for  you.  Tf  you  have  any  complaint 
from  delay  in  delivery  or  other  cause,  the 
D  partment  will  look  it  up — in  short  the 
Department  will  try  to  do  for  you  what 
you  would  do  yourself,  if  you  were  on 
the  ground. 

In  a  short  time  the  Department  hopes 
tu  1m>  in  position  to  sell  some  produce  for 
shippers,  and  ultimately  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tinii  to  sell  or  supervise  the  sale  of  all 
farm  produce  reaching  the  New  York 
market.  The  work  is  developing,  but  it 
will  take  time  to  develop  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  system.  But  you  may  as 
well  begin  to  make  use  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  once,  if  there  is  anything  it  can 
do  for  you.  Send  your  requests  to  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  71 
West  23  rd  Street.  New  York. 

Senator  Mills,  of  New  York,  has 
introduced  a  bill  at  Albany  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  circulate  untrue,  de¬ 
ceptive  and  misleading  advertisements  to 
induce  the  public  to  buy.  The  measure 
also  aims  to  curtail  the  advertisements 
of  real  estate  offers  by  means  of  prizes, 
rewards,  distinctions  or  puzzle  methods. 
We  hope  this  bill  will  go  through  and  be 
enforced.  A  law  was  passed  in  1913 
making  it.  a  misdemeanor  intentionally  to 
publish  false  or  misleading  advertise¬ 
ments.  but  it  has  not  been  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  We  think  our  Anti-Fake  Club 
leaven  is  working. 

City  Suburban  Delivery  Co.,  157  E. 


ith  St. 

Bellevue  Express  Co.,  319  E.  26th  St. 

East  Side  Trucking  A  Express  Stables, 
332  E.  27th  St. 

Palmer’s  Storage  &  Warehouse  Stables, 
159  W.  40th  St. 

N.  Y.  Express  Stables,  100  W.  15th  St. 

Yorkvilie  Trucking  Stables,  50S  E. 
72nd  St. 

The  above  list  of  advertisers  is  taken 
from  a  morning  paper  which  assumes  the 
attitude  “Let  the  reader  beware”  regard¬ 
ing  its  advertising  patrons.  These  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  not  engaged  in  the  line  of 
business  which  the  names  indicate,  but 
are  simply  ‘‘horse  gyps”  who  have  as¬ 
sumed  these  names  to  allay  suspicion.  A 
subscriber  just  reports  his  experience  of 
coming  to  the  city  to  buy  a  horse  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  above- 
rained  “gyps,”  who  agreed  to  ship  the 
horse  on  trial  on  a  $25  deposit.  The 
money  was  paid  but  the  horse  was  not 
shipped  as  agreed.  It  is  one  of  the 
tricks  of  these  gyps  to  promise  anything 
in  order  to  get  some  money  paid — then 
rather  than  lose  the  amount  the  buyer 
will  be  obliged  to  meet  whatever  terms 
tiie  gyp  chooses  to  make.  We  say  “one 
of  the  tricks”  advisedly  because  the  horse 
gyps  have  more  tricks  than  there  are 
hairs  on  a  dog's  back.  A  time  there  was 
when  farmers  could  come  to  New  York 
and  buy  horses  slightly  sore  and  unfitted 
fur  use  on  city  streets  at  bargain  prices; 
but  that  day  is  past.  Sound  horses  can 
be  bought  from  a  few  reliable  houses  in 
the  city  but  the  price  is  from  15  to  25 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  same  grade  of 
horses  can  bo  purchased  in  country 
places.  The  class  of  horses  dealt  in  by 
these  horse  jockeys  are  worthless  for 
any  purpose.  We  cannot  repeat  the  ad¬ 
vice  too  often  or  too  emphatically:  Don’t 
go  to  the  city  to  buy  horses!  If  you 
do  the  “horse  gyp"  will  get  you. 


THE  RURAL 

and  has  been  unable  to  either  get  the 
corn  or  a  refund  of  his  money.  In  both 
cases  Mr.  Mason  makes  very  plausible 
excuses  and  sends  a  60-day  note,  which 
both  subscribers  refused  to  accept.  It  is 
an  old  trick  of  those  getting  money  by 
means  that  leave  them  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution  to  offer  notes  in  settlement, 
and  if  these  notes  are  accepted,  the  origin¬ 
al  transaction  is  transferred  to  the  note 
and  criminal  responsibility  is  escaped  in 
this  way.  We  are  issuing  this  warning 
for  the  guidance  of  our  subscribers  gen- 
cra’ly,  and  both  cases  are  being  submitted 
to  the  Chief  Postoffice  Inspector  for  such 
action  as  the  Department  may  consider 
warranted. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
a  booklet  from  the  Virginia  Association  ; 
office  811  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Is  this  a  case  of  “send  me  your  $50  and 
I  have  a  good  time  at  your  expense,”  or 
is  it  a  straight  business,  and  a  straight 
proposition?  h.  v.  k. 

lVni  sylvania. 

Evidently  there  are  styles  in  promo¬ 
tion  schemes  as  in  everything  else.  Just 
now  it  seems  to  be  hog  ranches.  There 
is  money  in  hogs,  but  with  your  $50  buy 
your  own  hog  outright,  feed  him  and 
own  him  yourself.  The  profit  made  will 
bo  your  own.  In  these  other  ventures  the 
profit  is  problematic  and  elusive  to  the 
small  investors.  It  figures  out  well  on 
paper,  but  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
figures  and  results  when  the  dear  public 
is  requested  to  finance  the  propositions. 

I  guess  the  I).  B.  Cornell  Company, 
Croat  Barrington.  Mass.,  do  not  intend  to 
pay  back  my  money.  We  shall  have  to 
put  them  in  the  Fake  Club.  It  is  a 
breach  of  contract.  They  promised  me  if 
my  place  was  not  sold  within  one  year  to 
return  my  $15.  Mv  receipt  reads: 

“Aug  12,  1913.  The  farm  of . 

is  taken  for  12  months  from  date  and  if 
farm  is  not  sold  by  the  above  date  the 
fee  for  listing  and  advertising  is  then 
returnable  to  the  said  owner. 

J.  J.  LOOKER.” 


NEW-VOKKEK 


"Vour  New  Home ! 
Build  ItTSmrself  ■ -  and 
Save  a’Totf’of  Money: 


You  don’t  half  realize  how  easily  and  cheaply  you 
can  build  yourself  a  handsome  new  Home.  If  you  did 
you  would  be  at  it  right  now. 

Just  think!  All  the  lumber  for  a  Sterling  Home 
comes  measured  and  cut-to-fit  1  No  slow  hand 
measuring,  no  hand  sawing,  no  trial  fitting. 
Each  piece  comes  plainly  marked  and  numbered. 
You  merely  nail  each  part  to  place.  Most  farmers  can 
do  it  themselves;  anybody  can  do  it  with  the  help  of 
a  “jack”  carpenter,  for  two-thirds  of  the  carpen 
ter  work  is  done  in  our  factory.  This  one  fea¬ 
ture  saves  you  HUNDREDS  of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  sell  you  your  lum¬ 
ber  direct  from  the  forest  —  no  “in-be¬ 
tween”  profits.  Another  huge  saving- 

Remember,  too,  there’s  no  waste 
when  you  buy  your  lumber  out-to-fit, 
whereas  the  average  carpenter 
wastes  18%  to  20%  by  hand  saw¬ 
ing.  All  this  is  saved. 

Your  total  saving  is  FORTY 
CENTS  on  every  dollar. 

A  fourth  advantage  is  the 
time  you  save  in  erection. 


THE  “MANOR” 

$441  Brings  It 


Large,  modern  7-room  Home  with 
Bath.  Can  be  erected  in  13  to  16 
days.  SellinR  for  $441  down  and 
$12.26  a  month.  Our  total  price  $735. 


You  can  be  living  in 
your  Sterling  Home 
before  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  house 
would  be 


TtooXears 

To  Pay  For 
Your 


up. 


ill. 


Mr.  Looker  had  a  contract  and  wanted 
iis  to  sign  it,  but  wo  would  not.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  signed  it,  but  we  did  not 
sign  anything:  gave  him  only  one  year  to 
si'll  the  property  and  now  consider  the 
time  lias  expired.  mbs.  c.  b. 

Connecticut. 

Since  last  October  we  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  the  Cornell  Company  to  adjust  this 
complaint,  as  it  is  just,  and  is  identical 
with  a  previous  one  which  they  paid  upon 
our  insistence.  They  maintain  that  they 
do  not:  believe  we  hold  this  receipt,  as 
they  have  no  record  of  it.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  draft  on  them  through  their  bank, 
with  receipt  attached,  and  believe  they 
will  accept  it.  The  Cornell  Company 
makes  a  vigorous  protest  against  our  ref¬ 
erence  to  them,  but  as  long  as  they  repu¬ 
diate  the  plain  contracts  of  their  agents, 
just  so  long  we  shall  feel  it  is  our  duty 
(o  give  our  readers  the  plain  facts  in 
the  case. 


THE  “MARTINDALE” 

$187  Brings  It 


This  handsome  5-Room  Cottage 
can  be  erected  in  7  to  9  days. 
Price  and  terms:  $187  down  and 
$5.20  tier  month.  Total  cost,  $312. 


Our  price  includes 
all  Lumber  cut-to-fit, 
all  plaster,  hardware, 
paint,  etc. —  everthing 
from  the  ground  up.  (See 
y  Sterling  Book,  page  14.) 
Our  quality  is  absolutely 
THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY.  (See  page  10). 

And  these  are  Homes,  not 
mere  houses — the  most  comfort¬ 
able,  up-to-date,  conveniently 
arranged  Homes  in  existence.  De¬ 
signed  by  expert  men  and  women  whose 
life  work  is  drawing  Home  Plans. 
Sterling  Homes  are  permanent  struc¬ 
tures— not  portable.  We  have  mills  and 

shipping  stations  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas 
and  Washington.  Hence,  you  get  the  benefit 
of  our  Prices  and  Service  no  matter  where  you  live. 
WE  GUARANTEE  safe,  prompt  delivery  and  perma¬ 
nent  satisfaction. 

Send  for  this  most  astonishing;  Book.  Send  letter  today 
tor  latest  Sterling  Book — positively  the  most  remarkable 
Home  Builders  Book  ever  published.  Whether  you  want  a 
modest  cottage,  a  bungalow  or  a  two  story  dwelling — whether 
you  choose  to  pay  $300  or  $3,000,  we  can  supply  you.  We 
have  built  a  thousand  Homes  in  a  single  season.  Let  us  build 
yours.  Let  us  save  you  FORTY  CENTS  on  the  dollar.  And 
remember  on  a  Sterling  Home  you  can  pay  part  cash  and  gei 
2  years  monthly  credit  on  balance.  Send  NOW-today.  and  wo 
'mi  lorward  the  Sterling  Book  to  you  by  return  mail. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO. 

Dept.  J-4  Bay  City,  Michigan 


I  am  in  trouble,  and  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  go  than  to  you.  I  am  out 
$26,  and  thought  The  It.  N.-Y.  could  help 
me  in  getting  it  back.  I  received  the 
enclosed  circular  and  foolishly  sent  $26 
by  money  order  on  Jan.  21,  1915,  for 
one  ton  of  Kaffir  corn  to  be  shipped  from 
Pittsburg.  After  waiting  two  weeks  I 
wrote  them  and  the  enclosed  letter  is  my 
reply.  It  looks  to  me  now  as  though  I 
am  up  against  a  regular  beat.  Isn’t  this 
using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes? 
If  you  could  help  me  in  this  matter  I 
would  appreciate  it.  G.  w.  m. 

1  ’ennsylvania. 

The  circular  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
Squab  Feed  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
which  seems  to  be  a  name  assumed  by  Mr. 
II.  II.  Mason  of  that  place.  We  have 
complaint  from  another  subscriber  who 
sent  money  for  Kaffir  corn  to  this  party 


T  am  glad  to  note  what  you  stated  re¬ 
cently  in  regard  to  the  Thwing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Thwing,  as  I  am  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  real  estate  in  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  also  on 
his  list  of  suckers,  through  the  failure 
of  Success  Magazine,  which  list  lie  owns. 

T.  l.  p. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  a  majority  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  subscribers  are  wise  to 
most  of  these  schemes,  and  can  recognize 
the  earmarks  of  the  “fake”  as  readily  as 
ourselves.  After  anyone  has  read  the 
literature  of  a  few  of  the  “get-rich-quick” 
schemes  the  same  plausible  argument 
runs  through  all  of  them,  and  the  one 
principle  common  in  every  one  of  them 
is  that  the  investor  is  pretty  sure  to  be¬ 
come  rich  if  he  will  only  send  on  the 
money  requested.  Apply  this  acid  test  to 
every  piece  of  literature  received  and 
every  story  told  you  by  a  smooth-tongued 
agent  and  you  will  save  yourself  and 
your  money  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  rascals  and  humbugs. 

If  you  think  this  worth  investigating, 
tell  ns  about  it  in  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
sometime.  It  is  a  new  one  to  me,  but  no 
doubt  you  have  come  across  it  before  now. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  w.  h. 

This  reft  rs  to  an  advertisement  of  Ray 
Miller,  Asheville,  N.  in  a  daily  paper, 
headed  “Ilow  to  Make  $500  a  Year  With 
12  Hens.”  This  sounds  like  our  old  friend, 
E.  II.  Philo,  who  some  years  back  adorned 
the  pages  of  the  poultry  press  with  sim¬ 
ilar  extravagant  advertisements.  Of 
course  anyone  with  the  least  experience 
will  recognize  that  the  advertisement  is 
a  fraud  at  once.  It  may  catch  some  in¬ 
nocent  city-bred  individuals  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 


'Planet  Jr.' 

HarrowWheel  Hoe 


Planet  Jr.  tools  save  time,  lighten 
labor,  and  get  bigger,  better  crops 
at  less  cost.  Designed  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  fanner  and  manufacturer  with 
over  40  years’  experience.  Last 
a  lifetime.  Lully 
guaranteed. 

Planet  Jr. 

12-Tooth 
Harrow 


Stronger,  steadier  in  action,  and  culti¬ 
vates  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  har¬ 
row  made.  Non-clogging  steel 
wheel.  Invaluable  to  the  market- 
gardener,  trucker,  tobacco  or 
small-fruit  grower. 

No.  16  Planet  Jr.  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator,  Rake 
and  Plow 


THE  B0K0P  HARROW 

THIS  IS  THE 
TOOTH  THAT  DOES 
THE  BUSINESS 

It  actually  cuts.  Makes  a  finer 
cut  than  any  other  Harrow,  and 
the  Wide,  Upper  Face  gives  Cut- 
cither  tivator  Action.  For  Slanting  Cut, 
Way  hitch  to  the  other  end. 

PULVERIZES  PERFECTLY 
kind  of  Harrow  vou  have  always  wanted. 
SELF  ADJUSTING— HO  LEVERS— ALL  STEEL— Simple— 
Strong— Everlasting.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  WRITE 
NOW  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  of  tliis  Time 
and  Money  Saving 
Harrow.  If  no  llokop 
Harrows  now  in  your 
township  we  have  a 
special  proportion 
FOR  ¥00. 

TheWeldingCo.,Box  Ml,  Defiance,  0. 


The  highest  type  of  Single  Wheel  Hoe 
made.  Light  but  strong,  and  can  be  used  by 
man,  woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all  the  culti¬ 
vation  in  your  garden  in  the  easiest, quickest 
and  best  way.  Indestructible  steel  frame. 
72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 
Describes  55  tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoea, 
Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators. 
Write  postal  for  It* 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Phila  Pa 


Do  You  Need  Fertilizer  This  Season? 

—if  so,  use— 

“THE  JOYNT  BRAND” 

Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

They  will  bring  forth  large  returns 

Address,  John  doynt.  Lucknow,  Ont ,  Can 

References:  Dun’s  Mercantile  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton,  Lucknow 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

ss  Law  for  the  American  Farmer.  Green  1.50  s-s 
||  Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Treat.  1.50  =1 

if  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50  II 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


BUMPER  CROPS 

will  reward  your  use  of 
Edison  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No,  202  ,  sample 
and  prices  Prompt 
shipments  guaranteed. 

ED1SONPULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE  CO. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 


LIME— LIME— LIME 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS 

“WYANDOTTE  CHIEF” 

HYDRATED  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 
Write  us  for  prices 

THE  NATIONAL  liME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

CARET,  OHIO 


Get  a  “BIG  CATCH”  and  BIG  YIELD  of 

Clover,  Alfalfa,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch  and  other 
legumes— inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM  KW& 

Cheapest  in  the  world.  Guaranteed  perfect.  Send 
for  valuable  circular. 

THE  STANDARD  NITKOGERAI  CO. 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  Dept 
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Safe  Doses  of  Permanganate  of  Potash. 

I  notiep  an  error  constantly  occurring 
in  the  poultry  department  of  Tiie  It. 
N.-Y.  concerning  use  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  drinking  water  for  poultry — ■ 
vidi  page  52,  January  0.  and  other  pub¬ 
lications — “a  teaspoonful  of  the  crystals 

to  a  quart  of  water . should  be  given 

the  fowls  to  drink.”  The  same  error  oc¬ 
curs  in  your  publication  ‘‘The  Business 
Hen.”  where  it  is  copied  verbatim  from 
Cornell  circular  No.  155.  No  self-re¬ 
specting  hen  will  touch  a  solution  of  such 
strength  until  deprived  of  water  for  a 
dangerously  long  time.  B.  D. 

This  is  a  matter  about  which  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  uniformity  of 
opinion,  and  I  question  whether  there 
have  been  any  well-conducted  experiments 
upon  a  sufficient  scale  to  determine  the 
actual  value  of  permanganate  of  potash 
in  the  contagious  diseases  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  tract  of  fowls.  The  drug  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  practically  all  authorities 


upon  the  care  of  fowls,  and  seems  to  be 
universally  used,  but,  upon  investigation, 
I  find  little  agreement  as  to  the  strength 
in  which  it  should  be  used.  Permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash  depends  for  its  germicidal 
value  upon  its  ability  to  liberate  free 
oxygen  when  brought  into  contact  with 
organic  matter,  and  the  very  facility  with 
which  it  does  this  limits  its  value  as  a 
disinfectant.  In  the  laboratory,  when 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  disease 
germs,  the  drug  has  been  found  very  ef¬ 
ficient  in  strengths  of  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  from  3(>  to 
72  grains  to  the  quart.  As  a  “teaspoon- 
ful”  will  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of 
120  grains  this  means  from  one-third  to 
three-fifths  of  a  teaspoonful.  In  nature, 
however,  disease  germs  do  not  exist  alone, 
but  are  protected  by  more  or  less  organic 
matter  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
For  this  reason,  permanganate  of  potash 
cannot  successfully  be  used  to  disinfect 
typhoid  stools  or  such  other  discharges 
as  are  made  up  in  large  part  of  organic 
matter;  this  latter  depriving  the  chemical 
of  its  oxygen  and  thus  rendering  it  inert 
before  it  has  had  opportunity  to  destroy 
all  the  germs  present.  This  objection  to 
t he  drug  would  doubtless  hold  true  in  its 
use  with  fowls,  and  I  have,  accordingly 
recommended  its  use  in  strength  up  to 
one  teaspoonful  to  the  quart.  Here, 
however  we  are  met  with  the  objection 
that  fowls  will  often  refuse  to  drink  a 
solution  of  that  strength,  and,  if  they 
do  drink  it,  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
get  enough  of  it  into  the  nostrils  and 
eyes  to  do  any  good.  It  is  often  recom¬ 
mended  that  enough  should  be  used  to 
color  the  water  a  wine  red ;  a  very  small 
quantity  will  do  that,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  think  that  so  weak  a  solution  can  have 
any  effect  whatever  upon  the  disease 
germs  present.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  universal  use  of  colored  water,  made 
red  by  permanganate  of  potash,  as  a 
drink  for  fowls,  is  a  custom  that  has  lit¬ 
tle.  or  no,  reason  for  its  perpetuation 
and  that,  if  the  drug  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
it  should  be  used  in  the  strength  of  from 
one  half  to  one  teaspoonful  to  the  quart. 
If  the  fowls  refuse  to  drink  this,  their 
heads  may  be  dipped  into  the  solution  for 
a  second  or. two.  and  this,  after  all.  is  the 
only  way  in  which  one  can  make  sure 
that  the  drug  has  been  applied  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Hay-Loader  and  Horse  Fork. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  who  have, 
used  hay-loaders  tell  us  whether  hay  load¬ 
ed  in  this  way  can  be  easily  unloaded  by 
hand?  Is  a  horse  fork  necessary  to  la' 
used  with  a  loader?  ,T.  R. 

The  hay-loader  does  make  a  difference 
about  the  ease  <>f  unloading  by  hand. 
With  the  loader  the  hay  clings  together, 
and  unloads  with  the  horse-fork  better 
than  if  pitched  on  by  hand.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  farmer  who  has  work  enough 
for  a  loader  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
horse-fork.  CHARLES  E.  LYMAN. 

( ’onnecticut. 

If  the  load  is  to  be  unloaded  by  hand 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  advantage  in 
time  or  labor  by  using  a  loader  unless 
a  horse-fork  or  sling  is  used  in  the  un¬ 
loading.  I  have  had  occasion  to  unload 
several  loads  by  hand  that  were  elevated 
by  machine,  and  it  was  the  slowest  and 
most  sloppy  job  imaginable. 

New  York.  s.  b.  jackson. 

Regarding  handling  Alfalfa  hay  with 
a  hay-loader,  our  experience  has  been 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  use  a  loader, 
because  the  loader  breaks  the  leaves  off. 
Some  of  our  greatest  authorities  claim 
that  Alfalfa  should  not  be  sun-cured; 
that  it  should  be  cured  in  shock,  under 
shock  covers.  We  do  not  use  the  shock 
covers  ourselves,  but  we  do  cure  mostly 
in  shock  and  believe  that  we  get  better 
results  than  we  would  when  sun-curing. 
The  only  way  that  you  can  use  the  hay- 
loader.  of  course,  is  in  sun-curing.  Further¬ 
more,  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  hay-loader 
that  will  handle  Alfalfa  hay,  sun-cured, 
and  go  into  the  stack  or  mow  without 
breaking  large  numbers  of  the  leaves  off. 
Naturally,  with  leaves  worth  as  much  as 
wheat  bran  we  would  not  wish  to  lose 
them.  As  to  unloading  Alfalfa,  25  years’ 
experience  has  taught  us.  we  believe,  the 
most  rapid  method.  We  put  one  sling  on 
the  bottom  of  the  load  and  use  no  other 
slings.  We  use  two  double-harpooned 
forks,  setting  one  at  each  end  of  the  load. 
It  requires  a  large  load  when  we  have  to 
set  the  forks  more  than  twice,  the  sling 
taking  the  rest  of  it.  Handled  in  this 
way  we  have  put  away  120  loads  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  three  half-days,  and  we  have 
put  45  loads  away  in  one-half  day.  We 
have  handled  10  good-sized  loads  in  an 
hour,  and  could  do  more  than  that.  It 
makes  not  the  slighest  difference  to  us 
in  unloading  by  this  method  whether  the 
hay  is  tangled  up  or  not,  but  it  does 
make  a  lot  of  difference  to  us  whether  we 
save  all  the  leaves  or  not. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 

It  is  true  that  hay  put  on  a  wagon 
with  a  hay-loader  becomes  very  badly 
tangled  up  unless  one  takes  an  unusual 
amount  of  care  in  placing  the  load. 
Pitching  this  hay  off  by  hand  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  would  seem  that  a  farm 
warranting  the  use  of  a  hay-loader 
should  be  equipped  with  a  horse-fork. 
Hay  which  is  unloaded  in  n  the  mow  with 
a  horse-fork  is  hard  to  pitch  out  with  a 
hand  fork,  but  there  is  no  leason  why 
the  horse-fork  should  not  be  used  to  hoist 
the  hay  from  the  mow  for  sale  or  for 
feeding  purposes.  n.  F.  judkins. 

Connecticut. 


I  have  used  a  hay-loader  for  several 
years  now,  but  use  a  horse-fork  or  slings 
to  unload  the  hay  except  when  filling  a 
couple  of  small  sheds.  May  can  be 
pitched  off  by  hand  when  put  on  with  a 
loader,  but  long  Timothy  would  require 
considerable  muscle;  clover,  however, 
would  not  handle  badly.  Practically 
speaking,  however,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  situation  that  would  warrant  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  hay-loader  and  the  side  rake 
which  is  almost  necessary  to  go  with  it. 
and  would  not  also  warrant  the  use  of 
either  bore-fork  or  slings. 

New  York.  W.  C.  BUELL. 


Alsike  on  Alfalfa. 

Would  it.  be  wise  to  sow  some  Alsike 
clover  seed  on  one-half  acre  of  Alfalfa 
that  was  seeded  last  August  but  failed 
to  make  afiy  growth  on  account  of  the 
long  Fall  droughts  we  had  here?  Very 
little  of  it  grew  at  all.  Or  would  it  be 
better  to  top-dress  it  when  weather 
opens?  -i.  s. 

It.  would  be  a  fair  chance  to  sow  Al¬ 
sike  clover  on  that  thin  Alfalfa.  Some 
of  the  Alfalfa  will  probably  come  on, 
and  the  Alsike  will  help.  We  should 
scatter  the  seed,  and  the  scratch  over  the 
field  with  a  weeder  or  light  harrow.  In 
this  way  you  will  probably  be  able  to 
get  a  fair  stand.  We  should  top-dress 
the  field  if  possible. 


March  21.  Ilay  $12  to  $10;  oats  50, 
barley  $1  :  buckwheat  05;  peas  $2;  beans, 
per  ewt.,  $4  to  $7.50.  Potatoes  40  to  ;>() 
per  bushel;  onions  $1.25;  wheat  $!.•>•>; 
flour  $8.-$9  per  barrel.  Hops  0c  to  15c 
per  pound.  Cows  range  from  $50  to 
$85  according  to  color  and  quality. 
Auction  prices  range  from  $45  to  8x0. 
Veal  8c;  pigs  11  per  pound;  pigs  four 
weeks  old  $3  to  $4.  T  was  offered  $85 
for  one  of  rny  cows  and  $75  for  another. 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  h.  p.  s. 

Heating  Troubles. — We  have  a  hot 
water  plant  which  has  given  satisfaction 
for  several  years,  but  this  Winter  added 
another  radiator  to  heat  hall,  about  20 
feet  from  boiler.  The  pipe  is  connected 
directly  at  the  boiler,  about  15  inches  be¬ 
low  the  floor,  running  with  about  nine 
inch  rise  to  connecting  pipe  to  radiator. 
The  return  pipe  joins  boiler  about  seven 
inches  below  outlet,  but  the  radiator  in 
hall  never  gets  more  than  blood  heat,  as 
the  return  or  cold  water  backs  into  radia¬ 
tor.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us  the 
remedy.  INQUIRER. 

Butler,  N.  ,T. 


FAR  M  HELP  maKood 

Satisfaction  or  no  charge.  SIDNEY  Y.  SULLIVAN,  npency 
with  a  record.  Phone,  6486  Cortland.  99  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

n  ■■  I  1  for- ign  help  for  farmers,  gar- 

KPII^IIIp*  deners  and  other  industries 
II6IIUMIV  furnished.  THE  IMMIGRANT 
LABOR  EXCHANGE  AGENCY,  224  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  ninny  nhle-bn<llerl  young  men,  both  with  and  wlilmnt 
farming  ox|ierIeuco,  who  wish  to  work  on  terms.  II  you  m-i-d  a 
good.  Intelligent,  Holier  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  wo  make  no  charge  to  om- 
plover  f»r  employ*'**. 

Our  iil.jurt  to  enroura^e  farming:  anion  r  Jews. 

TIIE  JEWISH  AUHICI  1/1*1*  K  A  L  SOCIETY 

HO  Second  Avenue  N»*w  \orkiity 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 

later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
rdvertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

CHOICEST  NEW  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  at 
$1.10  per  gallon,  new  sugar  in  5  and  0-lb. 
pails,  15c.  per  pouud.  JAY  T.  SMITH.  Rupert, 
Vt. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  furnished  and  in¬ 
stalled  complete;  gasoline  engine  or  water 
power;  estimates  covering  cost  of  installation 
and'  operation  cheerfully  furnished;  results  guar¬ 
anteed;  correspondence  solicited.  A.  J.  WOOD- 
WORTH,  Wiscoy,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  AT  ONCE  318  acres;  good  buildings 
for  small  farm.  LOUIS  RABENSTEIN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  Exchange — 80  acres  irrigated  Al¬ 
falfa  and  fruit  farm  in  Colorado.  Bor  70, 
c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — On  Eastern  Shore.  Md.,  beaut  Foil 
water  front  farm,  containing  171  acres.  N.  O. 
FAULKNER,  Ridgely,  Md. 

10-ACRE  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm,  stock  and 
tools  included.  $6,900;  can  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  F.  BRINCKS,  Medford,  L,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  truck  farm,  joining  Lake 
Smith,  5  minutes  from  trolley  station;  further 
Information  by  owner.  R.  5,  I?.  65,  Norfolk,  \  a. 

585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R. 
KEATOR.  Attorney-at-Lnw,  22  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  Poultry  Farm,  mile 
railroad,  14  miles  Philadelphia;  3.000  capacity, 
perfect  condition,  sacrifice,  $7,000.  WHITE 
FEATHER  FARM.  Beverly,  N.  J. 

20  PER  CENT.  LESS  THAN  COST — Brand  new 
dairy  equipment  unused  because  not  needed;  0 
bottle'  Davis  filler,  Burrill  milk  cooler,  large 
Simplex  Churn.  MOHEGAN  FARM,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  POULTRY  PLANT— 30  acres — 
on  turnpike.  20  miles  New  York.  1  block  trol¬ 
ley.  house  all  Improvements.  1,000  chickens  and 
(1  ticks.  Gard’en  1915  winners,  sell  long  lease, 

birds  nnu’  complete  equipment  for  .$5,000.  Box 
09,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


WANTED—  Man  and  wife  to  work  on  farm. 
<:::<; \y  HUNT,  Knoxville,  I’a. 


TATTOO  EAIt  PUNCH  for  cattle  wanted:  a!.-o 
1 1  Babcock  tester.  Box  OS,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  as  Working  Foreman  or  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  best  reference.  II.  l’.ARNES,  Far  lli  1  o 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Customers  for  guaranteed  fresh  eggs. 

25  cents  dozen.  FRANK  BARTLBSON,  Sodas, 
X.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  undergraduate  ex  e- 
rienced,  dairy  farm  preferred.  D.  HALL, 
Lawrence  St..  Yonkers. 


WANTED— Single,  experienced,  temperate  man 
on  farm,  state  wages  expected.  Box  23.  Back¬ 
port,  X.  Y.,  Route  No.  10. 


WAXTED — Truck  grower,  to  develop  fine  . . 

nf  black  dirt:  small  amount  of  capital  re¬ 
quired.  D.  V.,  Route  2,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


A  FARM  PROPOSITION  is  open  for  a  reliable 
married  couple,  who  are  good  milkers;  wife  t> 
do  housework.  Box  32,  Campbell  Hall,  X.  Y. 


POSITION  WAXTED— Man  and  wife  on  poultry 
farm:  reliable,  intelligent,  and  takes  interest 
of  employer.  Box  tit!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  (married),  desires 
employment  as  working  foreman,  superinten 
dent  or  caretaker.  THOMAS  RIGNEY,  Bull- 
villo,  New  York. 


FARM  POSITION — Capable  making  mechanical 
repairs;  milker;  references  exchanged;  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant.  80  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single.  Irish- American. 

can  drive  horses  or  automobile  (licensed), 
handy  with  tools,  good  references.  Box  59,  euro 
of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN  wants  work,  handy  with  tools, 
single,  will  go  anywhere,  no  experience  with 
cattle.  JOHN  MAHER.  Clairmont  Terrace,  Elm¬ 
hurst.  L.  I.  care  Carroll. 


I  WANT  A  l’OSIITION  on  a  large  farm:  I  am 
an  American  40  years  old,  well  educated,  good 
cook  and  housekeeper  and  understand’  all  kinds 
of  poultry.  Address  MRS.  K.,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


CARETAKER  OF  FARM— Reliable,  thorough, 
knows  how  to  stop  leaks  and’  make  profits, 
state  character  of  farm  and  your  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  62,  c.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  would  buy,  after  year’s 
lease,  small  place  in  village  20  to  50  miles 
from  New  York:  give  price,  which  must  be  lo  -  , 
and’  detailed  description.  HOMESTEAD,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HORTICULTURIST  d’esires  position:  agricultu- , 
rai  eoliege  and  university  graduate,  formerly 
in  government  service  and  with  New  York  and 
Washington  experiment  stations.  Address  Box 
165,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  intelligent  worker.; 

man  as  assistant  poultrymnn,  wife  as  house¬ 
keeper;  state  ability  and  wages  expected,  central 
New  Hampshire,  up-to-date  poultry  farm.  Box 
65,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman  for  small 
herd  Guernseys,  good  milker.  bnttermn'c  ■, 
temperate,  capable  and  trustworthy,  new  barn, 
all  modern  improvements;  give  references  and 
qualifications.  HILLS  WOLD  FARM,  Shrews¬ 

bury,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  manager. 

country  estate  (English).  15  years  in  present 
position  as  manager,  exceptional  ability  in  all 
branches,  successful  grower  of  Alfalfa  12  yen’-s. 
References  present  employers.  W.  E.  APPLEBY, 
Chester,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  farm  superintendent. 

farm  raised,  married,  twenty-seven;  six  yea”  ' 
experience  assistant  manager  on  dairy,  grain  an  I 
fruit  farm;  Cornell  Agricultural  graduate:  two 
years’  Official  Registry  work,  handle  men;  kno  ' 
cattle  and  operate  all  farm  machinery,  excellent 
references.  JOHN  D.  KING.  And'es,  New  York. 


WANTED — Married  Hollander  or  American  on 
small  certified  farm;  must  be  fast,  clean  mil' 
er,  understand  feeding,  testing,  raising  calve 
veterinary  work  and  capable  of  taking  charge 
herd  dairy  room  and  barns;  common  sense  anil 
cleanliness  appreciated;  absolutely  no  liquor, 
wife  to  board  two  or  three  men;  state  age.  re 
erences,  experience  and  wages  in  first  letter.  T. 
W.  BARNES,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  MANAGER — Position  desired  by  prac¬ 
tical  man  as  manager  of  some  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  or  of  a  high  class  breeding  establishment: 
practical  experience  covering  many  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  breeding,  fitting  and  exhibiting  of  dairy 
cattle,  harness  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  poul¬ 
try;  practical  knowledge  of  Jerseys.  Guernseys. 
Ayrshlres  and  Holsteins;  first-class  caretakc  • 
and  feeder  for  records,  practical  knowledge  of 
handling  and  testing  of  milk  and  cream,  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  anil  ordinary  veterinary  work; 
practical  knowledge  of  farming,  crop  rotation  j 
and  soil  improvement;  most  successful  handler 
of  men;  good  salesman,  accomplished  correspon¬ 
dent  and  accurate  accountant;  highest  refer¬ 
ences  to  most  prominent  breeders  and  importers 
in  America.  Box  63,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FOR  PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  and  Syrup.  Write 
<’.  J.  YODER.  Grantsville,  Md. 


MAPLE  COVE  FARM— Products  direct  to  Con¬ 
sumers.  ROUTE  24.  Athens,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  ED¬ 
WARD  A.  CURTIS,  St.  Albans,  Vt.. 


LARGE  FARM  for  rent,  good  soil.  70  miles  out. 
P.ERKSHI  RES,  Box  67,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


NULL'S  Famous  Melilotus  Honey,  10-pound  pail, 
81.50.  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL,  Demo- 
polis,  Ala. 


FANCY  MAPLE  SYRUP,  new  crop,  splendid 
quality,  $1.00  per  gallon.  RANSOM  FARM. 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL — Two  hundred  orchard  heaters  (mostly 
Troutman),  and  barrel  oil,  $10;  from  closing 
estate.  E.  O.  LANSING,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


THREE  No.  1  MncKay  colony  Brooder  stoves, 
u  e  one  season.  $24  each.  C.  E.  SMITH,  1314 
Mu  .viand  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MIXED  CAR  HAY— Mostly  first,  some  second 
and  third  cutting  Alfalfa,  some  Timothy.  $10 
per  ton.  DWIGHT  CAKLEY,  Manlius.  N.Y. 


GENERAL  ACETYLENE  GAS  MACHINE,  30 
lights,  in  excellent  condition,  uses  2x'/.  car¬ 
bide,  made  by  General  Acetylene  Co.,  of  New 
York;  our  reasons  for  selling  we  have  installed 
electric  lights.  ED.  1IARTT,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


This  massive  book  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
American  farmers.  It  will  save  you  $25  to  $50  on  a  “Blue 
Grass”  buggy,  sold  on  30  days’  trial  and  unlimited  guarantee  on  work¬ 
manship  and  material. 

It  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  my  big  buggy  factory,  how  I  started 
selling  direct  to  the  farmer  at  low  prices  under  bonded  guarantee,  and  the 
remarkable  success  that  has  followed.  It  shows  pictures  of  my  buggies 
made  from  real  photographs  so  you  see  the  buggies  as  they  actually  are,  the 
same  as  though  you  were  looking  at  them.  My  Buggy  Bargain  Book  tells  how 
7  a  buggy  should  be  made  and  shows  why  Bohon’s  “Blue  Grass”  is  well  made 
m  every  particular— the  best  buggy  on  the  road.  This  book  will  convince  you 
that  you’re  getting  the  bargain  ^  of  your  life  when  you  buy 

'  ~  “Blue  Grass  Busies 


BOHONS 


At  Factor  Prices 


Made  right  here  at  my  own  factory  and  sold  direct  to  you  at  a  saving  of  $25 
to  $50.  When  you  buy  a  “Blue  Grass”  buggy  you  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
You  save  a  pocketful  on  money  and  you  get  quality  that  is  unsurpassed  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  The  Bohon  “Blue  Grass”  full  wrought,  straight  grain,  “ 
second  growth  hickory  buggy  is  a  wonder.  The  French  head  springs  make 
easy  riding  and  the  Bohon  special  self -oiling  axles  make  this  the  lightest  run¬ 
ning  buggy  ever  made. 

Split  hickory  shafts  so  strong  a  heavy  man  can  stand  on  them  without  their 
even  cracking.  Waterproof  tops  hand  made  and  beautifully  proportioned.  Seats 
richly  upholstered,  cushions  being  made  by  hand.  Ample  leg  room  between  seat 
and  dashboard.  Body  is  strengthened  and  beautified  with  a  natural  finish  hardwood 
slat  bottom.  Seats  securely  fastened  with  four  strong  seat  rods,  and  have  hinged  lid 
to  accommodate  side  curtains,  rain  aprons,  wrench,  etc. 

30  Day  Road  Test 

There’s  an  offer  that  proves  my  confidence  in  this  buggy.  It  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  see  for  yourself  at  no  risk  whatever.  I  let.  you  give  the  “Blue  Grass”  buggy  a  30  day 
road  test  right  on  your  own  roads.  If  it  isn’t  everything  I  claim  send  it  back.  I’ll  pay 
freight  both  ways  and  the  free  trial  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

Put  this  buggy  to  any  practical  test.  Make  it  do  the  things  it  would  have  to  do 
in  real  use.  I  want  you  to  know  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  this-  buggy  will 
give  you  the  very  best  possible  service.  I  make  my  offer  still  stronger  by  giving  you  a 


$30,000  Bond 


UNLIMITED 

GUARANTEE 


My  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book  contains  a  reproduction  of  this 
bond,  a  signed  copy  of  which  goes  to  you  with  the  “Blue  Grass” 

Buggy.  The  Bond  means  that  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to  live 
up  to  every  word  of  my  agreement.  I  couldn’t  violate  it  even 
if  I  wished.  The  big  bond  protects  you. 

Every  buggy  is  sent  out  under  unlimited  guarantee.  If  you  ever  find  a 
flaw  in  workmanship  or  material,  no  matter  how  long  you’ve  had  my  buggy, 
just  let  me  know  and  I’ll  make  it  right. 

I  also  offer  a  complete  line  of  single  and  double  harness,  manufactured 
under  our  own  patent  of  best  oak  tanned  leather.  All  harness  guaranteed. 

Send  Back  the  Buggy  Bargain  Coupon 

Learn  how  real  buggies  are  made.  See  why  Bohon’s  “Blue  Grass”  Buggies  are  of  highest  grade 
yet  save  you  $25  to  $50.  Get  details  of  my  factory-to-you  selling  plan,  my  30  day  road  test,  my  un¬ 
limited  guarantee  and  my  $30,000  Bond.  Send  the  coupon. 

D.  T.  BOHON,  2461  Main  St.  Harrodsburg  ,Ky.  USE  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

Hd.  T.  BOHON, 

2461  Main  Street, 

HARRODSBURG,  KY. 

I  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your 
Buggy  Bargain  Book. 

I  NAME _ 

|  ADDRESS 
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ENCOURAGE  THE  GOOD  BIRDS. 

They  Are  the  Farmer’s  Friends  ! 

HE  LAW  OF  BALANCE. — Many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  farmers  do  not  know  the  real  value 
of  birds  as  insect  destroyers,  weed-seed  eaters 
and  fairies  of  song,  even  though  they  are  so  closely 
associated  with  them  every  day  of  the  year.  Some 
even  have  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  birds  are  their 
enemies,  because  they  see  them  eating  cherries  or 
other  fruit.  Now  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  for 
every  cherry  or  other  fruit  that  birds  may  eat 
doublefold  is  repaid  in  insects  destroyed.  Birds  are 
natural  enemies  of  insects.  In  fact  insects  are  pre- 


duction.  Many  caterpillars  consume  twice  their 
weight  in  leaves  per  day,  which  corresponds  to  a 
horse  eating  daily  a  ton  of  hay.  The  development  of 
young  birds  is  so  rapid,  and  the  demand  upon  the 
vitality  of  older  ones  so  great  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  food  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  vital 
processes.  Digestion  is  very  rapid  in  birds  and  they 
feed  for  the  most  part  during  the  day.  especially 
when  rearing  young.  The  number  of  insects  daily 
passed  into  the  insatiable  maws  of  the  nestlings 
during  this  period  almost  exceeds  belief.  But  the 
most  valuable  services  of  the  adult  bird  are  rendered 
when  it  is  feeding  in  Winter  or  early  Spring,  for 
then  it  destroys  countless  numbers  of  insects  in  the 


birds  we  should  also  lose  our  forests.”  Call  the 
bird  in  the  orchard  an  evil  if  you  will.  But  it  is  a 
necessary  evil,  and  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  pay  the  good  bird  its 
wages  even  though  at  times  they  may  seem  ex¬ 
orbitant. 

THE  SOCIABLE  WREN. — The  wren  is  one  of  tin* 
first  sweet  singers  of  the  year,  a  very  friendly  little 
bird,  and  lives  I  believe  exclusively  on  insects.  1 
have  two  berry  sheds,  and  each  shed  is  every  year 
made  cheerful  with  one  or  two  families  of  the  wren. 
One  year  they  started  to  build  in  a  bucket  of  nails 
that  was  hanging  up  in  one  end  of  the  shed,  which 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  having  nails  handy 


TWO  YOUNG  ALFALFA  EXPERTS  STUDYING  THE  CROP.  Fig.  193. 


pared  bird  food.  In  nature  there  is  a  law,  and  a 
deep  one  it  is,  for  it  underlies  the  whole  universe, 
the  great  law  of  balance.  One  force  holds  in  check 
another  force.  And  if  this  nicely  adjusted  rela¬ 
tion  is  broken,  then  one  of  the  forces  becomes  over¬ 
powering  and  destructive.  Thus  by  destroying  the 
birds  we  allow  the  insects  to  increase,  and  they 
in  turn  devour  our  fruit  and  other  crops.  Fruit 
growers  and  farmers  suffer  to  perhaps  a  billion 
dollars  yearly  by  the  appetites  of  insects. 

INSECT  DAMAGE. — The  number  of  insect  species 
,s  greater  by  far  than  that  of  the  species  of  all 
other  living  creatures  combined.  The  voracity  of 
insect  life  is  as  astonishing  as  its  power  of  repro¬ 


embryo  state,  and  thus  prevents  myriads  of  depre¬ 
dators  from  coming  forth.  Grave  and  far-reaching 
results  invariably  follow  the  suppression  of  this 
perennial  regulative  influence  which  is  exerted  by 
birds  individually  everywhere  as  a  check  on  insect 
life. 

RELATION  OF  BIRDS  TO  TREES.— Trees  have 
their  natural  insect  foes  to  which  they  give  food  and 
shelter  and  these  insects  in  turn  have  their  natural 
enemies  among  the  birds  to  which  the  tree  also 
gives  food  and  shelter.  Birds  are  not  only  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  the  tree  but  the  tree  is 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  bird.  Thus  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  “if  we  should  lose  our 


for  nailing  lids  on  berry  cases.  They  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  a  new  bucket  of  nails  was  secured,  and 
the  happiness  of  that  dear  little  pair  of  birds  was 
not  molested.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  encourage 
the  wren  is  to  tack  tin  cans  up  around  the  place  in 
sheds  and  under  porches,  but  after  doing  this  watch 
closely  that  the  detestable  English  sparrow  does 
not  take  advantage  of  these  favorite  nesting  places. 

FAVORITE  BIRDS. — The  peewee  is  one  of  the 
first  that  appears  on  the  farm  in  the  Spring,  and 
although  not  to  be  called  a  sweet  singer  its  first  ut¬ 
terance  is  very  pleasant  to  hear,  being  a  harbinger 
of  the  most  inspiring  season  of  the  year.  I, ike  the 
wren,  it  likes  to  build  under  shelter  and  lives  en- 
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t i rely  on  insects.  The  mocking  bird  is  a  particular 
favorite.  Aside  from  their  being  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  singers  they  are  very  useful  as  insect  destroy¬ 
ers.  Fortunately  on  my  farm  there  are  a  good  many 
families  of  them  each  year.  They  have  never  been 
troublesome  as  fruit  destroyers,  in  fact  I  have  never 
seen  them  partake  of  any  other  fruit  than  mulber¬ 
ries  and  wild  cherries,  and  then  not  a  great  quantity 
of  these.  The  robin  is  all  right,  devours  many  in¬ 
sects,  and  although  fond  of  fruit  too  it  seldom  does 
much  injury.  Like  most  other  birds  it  prefers  mul¬ 
berries  and  wild  cherries  to  other  fruits.  The  other 
fruits  are  not  much  molested  by  this  and  several 


A  Goon  Iinoi)K  1sla.no  Red  Hen.  Fig.  lb-1. 

other  fruit-loving  birds.  The  robin  is  a  pretty  bird 
and  a  sweet  singer.  The  redbird,  catbird  and  brown 
thrush  are  all  fond  of  fruit,  but  usually  the  good 
1  hey  do  as  insect  destroyers  more  than  overbalances 
the  loss  from  what  fruit  they  eat. 

MEADOW  BIRDS.— Each  season  until  hay-mak¬ 
ing  begins  the  grass  offers  cover  and  shelter  for  the 
nests  of  such  birds  as  breed  on  the  ground.  The 
fields  also  provide  food  for  birds,  and  for  the  in¬ 
sects  on  which  birds  feed.  Where  the  birds  of  the 
field  are  undisturbed  they  tend  to  hold  the  grass 
insects  in  check.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  num¬ 
bers  of  birds  in  the  fields  are  for  any  reason  insuffi¬ 
cient  the  insects  increase.  Without  birds  grass 
could  not  be  grown  successfully.  The  grub  of  a 
single  species  of  beetle  if  unchecked  could  destroy 
all  the  grass  roots  of  the  meadows  or  any  one  of 
the  several  species  of  cut  worms  might  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  the  verdure  above  ground.  Let  us 
protect  and  encourage  the  good  birds,  those  we 
know  are  our  friends.  o.  F.  taylob. 

Illinois. 


“  PUNCHER  AND  TONGS/* 

PRACTICE  NEEDED.— Again  we  have  a  number 
of  requests  for  an  explanation  of  the  method  of 
setting  plants  with  puncher  and  tongs.  WThen 
this  information  was  first  given  I  was  a  little  bit  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  many  would  have  the  patience 
and  perseverance  to  make  and  learn  to  use  these 
tools,  if  they  had  never  seen  them  in  actual  use.  It 
takes  considerable  practice  and  patience  for  a  man 
to  learn  to  handle  them  even  if  he  has  seen  others 
do  it  with  apparent  ease.  However,  judging  by  the 
reports  that  have  come  in  during  the  past  two  years 
there  are  a  number  who  have  not  only  learned  to 
use  them  successfully  but  are,  by  practice,  acquir¬ 
ing  considerable  speed.  Others  who  have  read  the 
former  explanations  are  anxious  to  have  them  re¬ 
peated  so  that  they  may  study  them  more  closely 
and  have  these  tools  ready  for  setting  plants  the 
coming  Spring. 

VARIETY  OF  PLANTS  SET. — Growers  in  Glou¬ 
cester  County,  N.  J.,  set  millions  of  sweet  potato 
plants  each  year,  and  the  puncher  and  tongs  have 
enabled  them  to  do  the  work  with  ease  and  speed. 
As  near  as  I  can  learn  these  tools  have  been  slowly 
evolved  by  the  growers  themselves;  who  in  order 
to  increase  their  plantings  found  it  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  something  that  would  make  planting 
less  laborious  than  if  a  trowel  were  used,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  more  rapid.  Practically  all  kinds 
of  plants  can  be  set  successfully.  Last  year  we 
set  about  135,000  sweet  potato  plants,  25,000  straw¬ 
berries,  S,000  cabbage  and  4,000  tomato  plants  with 
these  tools.  The  sweets  were  set  on  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  the  strawberries,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  on 
heavier  soil.  The  greatest  speed  can  be  made  with 
sweet  potato  plants  on  light  soil.  Plants  cannot  be 
set  so  rapidly  on  heavy  soil,  but  even  so  the  puncher 
and  tongs  are  far  ahead  of  the  trowel  for  doing  the 
work. 

CONSTRUCTION— The  puncher  and  tongs  can 


be  made  as  follows:  Take  a  piece  of  white  pine  3% 
to  four  feet  long,  2%  inches  wide,  114  inches  thick, 
and  dress  down  for  puncher  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig  195.  For  25  or  50  cents  a  blacksmith  will 
put  on  a  steel  point,  or  rather  a  steel  covering  for  the 
wooden  point,  and  also  an  iron  strap  to  hold  the 
handle  in  place.  A  cloth  band  for  the  arm  is  run 
through  a  slot  in  the  top.  The  tongs  are  simply 
two  strips,  each  3 y2  feet  long,  one  inch  wide  and 
one-half  inch  thick,  made  to  taper  at  the  point  and 
nailed  to  a  5xl%xl-inch  block,  which  keeps  them 
open  at  the  points  and  gives  some  spring.  Be  careful  to 
have  the  two  strips  come  together  squarely  and 
tightly  at  the  points.  The  length  of  both  puncher 
and  tongs  should  vary  in  accordance  with  the  height 
of  the  operator.  It  will  be  quite  easy  for  an  in¬ 
experienced  person  to  make  both  puncher  and  tongs, 
but  his  first  attempt  at  using  them  will  not  be  so 
easy.  At  first  they  seem  very  awkward  and  clumsy, 
and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  a  plant  set  at  all.  To 
do  first  good  work  and  later  rapid  work  requires 
much  patience  and  practice,  but  after  once  getting 
the  knack  it  is  quite  easy. 

HANDLING  THE  TOOLS.— All  operators  do  not 
handle  these  tools  the  same  way.  some  prefer  one, 
some  another.  The  following  is  the  way  I  like  best 
myself.  When  setting  plants  walk  with  the  row  on 
your  right.  Use  the  puncher  in  the  right  hand. 
Run  the  right  arm  through  the  snug-fitting  strap 
or  cloth  band  at  the  top  of  the  puncher  and  grasp 
the  handle  with  the  right  hand.  Take  the  tongs  in 
the  left  hand.  First  grasp  the  plant  at  the  very  end 
of  the  , oot ,  between  the  points  of  the  tongs;  insert 
the  point  of  the  puncher  where  the  plant  is  to  stand, 
and  turn  it  part  way  around  without  withdrawing 
it ;  then  with  the  tongs  punch  the  plant  down  be¬ 
side  the  point  of  the  puncher  in  the  opening  made 
by  turning  it;  withdrawing  the  puncher  as  tongs  are 
inserted.  When  the  plant  is  in  as  dee])  as  desired,  re¬ 
lease  pressure  on  the  tongs  and  remove  them,  strik¬ 
ing  immediately  after  with  the  puncher  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  plant  to  pack  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  In  practice  these  movements  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  and  on  clear  ground  plant 
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Puncher  Axn  Tongs.  Fig.  195. 


setting  goes  almost  like  clockwork.  A  beginner  will 
find  catching  the  plant  in  the  tongs  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  operation,  and  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  the  necessity  for  doing  it  correctly.  In  prac¬ 
ticing  he  should  be  careful  always  to  pick  up  the 
plant  by  the  end  of  the  root,  and  have  it  between 
the  two  points  of  the  tongs  clear  down  to  their  very 
end.  If  a  plant  is  grasped  half  way  up  the  stem  it 
will  be  doubled  up  when  set  and  have  both  tops  and 
roots  in  the  air,  and  if  caught  an  inch  or  so  above 
the  two  points  of  the  tongs  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
the  plant  set  as  deeply  or  as  accurately  as  desired. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  having  the  tongs  come  to¬ 
gether  squarely  at  the  points. 

RAPID  WORK.— As  stated  in  the  beginning  the 
puncher  and  tongs  are  used  here  mostly  for  setting 
sweet  potato  plants.  A  man  with  boy  to  drop  plants 
can  set  14,000  to  20,000  sweet  potato  plants  in  a 
day  of  10  hours  and  he  will  not  feel  near  as  much 
like  stretching  himself  across  the  ridges  to  get  the 
“kinks”  out  of  his  back  when  night  comes  as  does 
the  man  who  sets  plants  all  day  with  a  trowel. 
Strawberry  plants  set  with  puncher  and  tongs  have 
their  roots  crowded  somewhat,  but  we  think  that 
disadvantage  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that 
by  the  use  of  these  implements  we  can  get  the  roots 
set  deeper  in  moist  earth  than  if  a  trowel  or  spade 
were  used.  We  seldom  fail  to  secure  a  good  stand 
of  berries  and  never  use  anything  but  puncher  and 
tongs  for  setting  them.  The  most  difficult  plant  to 
set  is  the  tomato.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  the  least 
twist  will  often  snap  the  stem.  Anyone  used  to  the 
work  can,  by  using  a  little  extra  care,  set  tomato 
plants  perfectly  and  not  break  the  stems.  Begin¬ 
ners  would  do  well  to  start  with  plants  not  so  brit- 
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tie.  These  tools  are  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for 
sale  by  any  seedsmen  or  dealers  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  The  ones  I  use  were  for  the  most  part 
made  by  myself  after  the  pattern  described  above, 
and  I  have  no  extra  sets  for  sale.  Anyone  can  make 
his  own  and  once  made  will  last  a  lifetime. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


DISKING  THE  COVER  CROP. 


I  am  a  firm  believer  in  your  rye  and  vetch  cover- 
crop  methods,  and  in  our  apple  orchards  and  other 
fields  we  are  using  it.  While  at  present  the  vetch 
is  with  a  small  letter,  we  hope  to  make  it  capital 
V  soon.  One  point  I  have  never  seen  discussed  is  this : 
The  relative  value  of  plowing  vs.  disking  the  cover 
crop  in.  Of  course  this  is  only  in  the  orchard  where 
no  intermediate  crops  are  used.  On  our  land  we  can  do 
a  fair  job  of  cultivation  by  disking  twice  or  three  times 
instead  of  plowing,  and  save  the  trouble  and  time  of 
working  close  to  the  trees.  A  man  and  three-horse 
team  can  disk  three  acres  while  he  could  plow  one,  and 
as  we  would  probably  use  a  disk  at  least  once  after 
plowing  there  is  not  much  gained  in  time  by  plowing. 
But  do  we  lose  anything  in  humus  or  otherwise?  Last 
Summer  I  was  delayed  until  the  middle  of  June  before 
I  went  on  to  the  orchard,  and  the  rye  was  all  the 
way  from  waist  to  head  high.  This  was  disked  I  think 
twice,  and  dragged  three  times  by  August  first.  When 
I  came  to  sow  cover  crop  there  was  a  good  stand  of  rye 
there,  so  I  saved  my  seed.  g.  w.  s. 

Holland,  Mich. 


WE  think  a  discussion  will  show  that  this  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  circumstances — the  kind  of  soil,  light 
or  heavy,  season  and  condition  of  labor,  and 
the  needs  of  the  soil.  On  light  soils  in  a  dry  season  it 
will  be  necessary  to  get  the  cover  crop  under  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  then  the  disk  would  be  best.  On 
a  heavier  soil  and  with  moisture  enough  we  should 
prefer,  if  possible,  to  put  all  the  cover  crop  cleanly 
under  ground  and  cover  it — working  the  upper  soil 
above  this  mass  of  organic  matter.  If  you  could 
disk  and  then  plow  the  operation  would  be  about 
right,  but  we  do  not  like  to  leave  the  cover  crop  too 
near  the  surface.  The  cultivators  tear  it  up  and 
some  nitrogen  is  probably  lost  in  this  way.  The 
place  for  it  is  down  under  the  ground  with  shallow 
working  above  it  In  Delaware  we  have  seen  cases 
where  Crimson  clover  was  plowed  under  with  rough 
uneven  furrows,  so  that  tops  of  the  clover  were  ex¬ 
posed.  It  matured  seed  and  then  by  working  with 
a  harrow  across  the  furrows  this  seed  was  scattered 


so  as  to  give  a  fair  seeding  for  the  next  cover  crop. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  FARMERS. 

ON  page  4G9  you  have  a  very  pertinent  article 
by  Trucker.  Jr.  While  he  does  not  infer  or  say 
that  the  young  men  from  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  are  useless  so  far  as  their  help  is  concerned  on 
our  truck  farms,  he  does  say  that  they  are  not 
really  valuable  when  they  can  be  had  for  their 
board.  My  own  experience  is  not  quite  that,  as  1 
have  to  pay  them,  and  am  glad  to.  I  have  found 
them  uniformly  worth  fully  as  much  as  any  other 
labor,  but  not  much  more.  They  are  not  vocationally 
trained,  and  don’t  pretend  to  be.  I  would  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  has  at  least 
cne  school  that  is  training  boys  for  just  his  needs, 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School.  They  take 
boys,  mostly  from  the  cities,  and  without  scholar¬ 
ship  beyond  our  grammar  schools,  give  them  a  good 
working  schooling  for  four  years  at  a  really  nom¬ 
inal  cost  for  tuition,  and  give  about  half  of  each 
day  to  actual  handicraft  farm  work.  Each  boy 
must  know  as  well  the  chemical  formulas  for  his 
fertilizers,  and  how  to  hoe  weeds  to  kill  them.  lie 
must  know  by  practice  how  to  plant,  plow  and  har- 
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vest ;  how  to  pack  and  grade  garden  products,  as 
well  as  how  to  milk  cows  and  test  that  milk.  I 
think  that  if  Trucker,  .Jr.,  will  investigate  this  kind 
of  a  school  he  will  be  satisfied  that  some  city  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  good  “baek-to-the-landers.”  He  may  want 
one  of  these  vocational  schools  near  him.  I  do.  1 
have  no  personal  interest  in  this  school,  only  in  the 
movement  that  demands  that  kind  of  a  school. 

Rhode  Island.  trucker,  senior. 


THK  K.U. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

Their  Origin  and  Breed  Characteristics. 

LITTLE  Compton  is  justly  famous  as  the  home  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Red.  About  the  middle  of  the 
past  century  trading  vessels  coming  into  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  brought  ungainly  fowls  from  the  Far 
East.  These  birds  readily  intermingled  with  those 
reigning  supreme  on  the  farms  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  from  the  impromptu  interbreeding 
that  resulted  there  evolved  specimens  of  beautiful 
plumage  pattern,  but  possessing  no  definite  type. 
Eventually  practical  poultrymen  awakened  to  the 
market  possibilities  of  these  cross-bred  fowls,  or¬ 
ganization  followed  and  today,  instead  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  native  blood,  the  Red 
is  universally  recognized  as  a  bona-fide 
American  breed. 

BODY  ESSENTIALS. — Structurally 
the  Reds  reveal  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  specific  egg  breeds  than  do  the 
other  members  of  the  general  purpose 
group.  To  what  extent  body  shape  af¬ 
fects  physiological  activity  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  it  would  seem  that  a 
favorable  correlation  exists  between 
the  rectangular  conformation  of  the 
female  and  profitable  egg  production. 

Extensive  abdominal  development,  a 
well-formed  breast,  and  a  long  keel 
bone  are  all-important  essentials  for 
the  breeding  pen.  Six  or  seven  in¬ 
dividuals,  carefully  selected  for  these 
characters  and  mated  to  a  male  with 
high  gametic  efficacy  cannot  fail  to 
form  a  reliable  basis  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  a  proficient  laying  strain. 

B II E ED  CH  A  R  A  GTE  It  I  STIC  S.— The 
Reds  are  constitutionally  vigorous  and 
display  unusual  aptitude  for  foraging: 
consequently  an  abundance  of  succu¬ 
lent  nutrients,  preferably  in  the  form 
of  sprouted  oats,  must  be  available  in  the  dormant 
season.  Inherent  hardiness  enables  the  producers 
effectively  to  withstand  adverse  climatic  conditions, 
and  is  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  health  in 
the  flock.  Co-existent  with  these  characteristics  na¬ 
ture  has  instilled  in  the  females  a  remarkable  moth¬ 
ering  instinct.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  a  hen  will 
absent  herself  from  the  range,  only  to  return  in 
due  time  with  a  brood  of  lively  chicks. 

MARKET  POSSIBILITIES.— The  breed  has  re¬ 
ceived  commercial  impetus  because  it  is  unexcelled 
in  the  production  of  Winter  eggs.  It  is  inferior  to 
the  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  broiler  stage;  but  its  capon 
and  roaster  qualifications  are  unlimited.  This  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  tendency 
of  maturing  birds  to  gain  rapidly  in 
weight  and  incidentally  to  retain  a  ten¬ 
derness  of  flesh  that  creates  a  continu¬ 
ous  demand  for  Reds  for  table  purposes. 

WEIGHT  REQUIREMENTS. — The 
Standard  requirements  as  to  weight 
are  indicative  of  what  to  expect  if 
proper  methods  of  rearing  are  prac¬ 
ticed.  The  mature  fowl  should  weigh 
about  sy2  pounds;  the  female  6 y2 
pounds;  the  cockerel  iy2  pounds,  and 
the  pullet,  five  pounds.  Variations  ip 
these  weights  will  necessarily  ensue; 
therefore,  it  must  be  impressed  that 
"excessive  flesh  means  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  eggs’’  and  in 
this  connection  the  importance  of  feed¬ 
ing  a  balanced  ration  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized. 

VARIETIES. — Formerly  only  the 
single-combed  variety  was  prevalent. 

In  later  years,  through  the  limited  in¬ 
troduction  of  Wyandotte  strains,  the 
rose-combed  Reds  have  been  developed, 
and  are  now  recognized  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  The  popularity  of  “rose  combs” 
is  rapidly  assuming  greater  proportions,  yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  stated  that  either  variety  is  superior  to  the 
other  in  utility  value. 

UTILITY  VERSUS  FANCY.— Rhode  Island  Reds 
have  offered  an  appealing  problem  for  the  student  of 
heredity,  because  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  color 
uniformity  in  the  progeny,  though  at  the  present  time 
the  endeavor  is  meeting  with  immeasurable  success, 
the  number  of  these  dark-colored  birds  exhibited  at 
the  leading  shows  during  the  past  two  years  bears 
adequate  testimony  m  their  increased  favor  among 
the  fanciers,  induced  by  the  approach  to  this  breeding 
ideal.  Fancy,  however,  must  he  subservient  to  utility. 
Let  the  Reds  continue  to  afford  a  practicable  means 
of  enhancing  the  income  of  the  general  farmer. 

GEORGE  W.  IIERVEY. 


THE  TENT  CATERPILLAR. 

Its  Life  Habits  and  Control. 

ROADSIDE  INFESTATION.— The  neglected 

wayside  apple  and  cherry  trees  will  soon  be¬ 
come  adorned  with  the  silky  webs  of  the  tent- 
caterpillar.  The  wild  cherry  and  the  apple  trees 
seem  to  be  the  favorite  food  plants  and  these  are 
often  stripped  of  their  foliage  year  after  year. 
Quite  often  all  of  the  common  fruit  trees  are  in¬ 
fested.  and  when  very  plenteous  shrubbery  and 
common  shade  trees  are  attacked.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  early  Summer  in  a  single  ring-like  cluster 
about  a  twig.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  year  is 
spent  in  the  egg  stage.  This  cluster  of  eggs  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  frothy  glue-like  substance  which  pro- 


IIALF  A  DOZEN  R.  I.  RED  ROASTERS.  Fig.  197. 

tects  the  eggs  during  the  Winter.  The  eggs  hatch 
just  as  the  leaf  buds  are  expanding  in  the  Spring. 
Unfortunately  these  little  larva:  or  caterpillars  are 
hatched  with  an  insatiable  appetite.  They  begin  at 
once  to  feed  upon  the  unopened  buds  and  the  tender 
leaves. 

IIABITS  OF  YOUNG  BROOD. — At  this  early  per¬ 
iod  of  life,  these  little  troublesome  insects  are  very 
social  in  their  habits.  The  entire  brood  from  one 
cluster  of  eggs  builds  a  tent  of  fine  silk  threads  in 
the  nearest  crotch  in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  The 
writer  has  found  two  friendly  broods  building  and 
living  in  one  tent.  This  home  furnishes  them  a 
good  shelter  during  cold  or  wet  weather.  The  tent 
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erally  found  under  loose  bark,  on  stump  or  rail 
fences,  in  brush,  etc.  By  the  way,  the  old  stump 
fence  makes  an  ideal  brooding  place  for  nearly  all 
kinds  of  destructive  insects  and  an  excellent  seed 
bed  for  most  of  our  noxious  weeds. 

THE  ADULT  INSECT. — The  adult  moth  emerges 
from  the  cocoon  in  about  three  weeks  after  tin* 
larva  or  caterpillar  has  draped  itself  in  its  silky  co¬ 
coon.  The  moth  is  a  dull  yellowish  brown  or  red¬ 
dish  brown  with  two  nearly  parallel  whitish  or  pale 
yellowish  bands  extending  obliquely  across  the  fore 
wings.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  They 
soon  mate  and  the  females  deposit  their  eggs.  This 
completes  the  life  cycle,  there  being  but  one  gen¬ 
eration  a  year. 

CONTROL  MEASURES.— The  destructive  in¬ 
sect  may  be  controlled  in  several  ways. 
Neglected  apple  and  wild  cherry  trees 
should  be  destroyed.  A  tree  that  is  not 
worth  taking  care  of  is  not  worth  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  The  wood  in  a  tree  of 
this  kind  is  worth  more  than  the  stand¬ 
ing  tree  in  which  to  breed  insects  to 
infest  valuable  trees.  Furthermore, 
trees  stripped  of  their  foliage  are  not 
ornamental,  nor  make  much  growth 
during  that  season.  In  pruning  trees 
in  the  Spring,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  off 
all  egg  clusters  and  burn  them  with 
the  brush.  The  caterpillars  may  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  four 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  just  after  the  foliage 
comes  out,  before  the  trees  blossom. 
The  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  added  to 
lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  If 
there  are  only  a  few  nests  the  cater¬ 
pillars  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
the  nest  on  si  cool  cloudy  day.  or  early 
or  late  in  the  day  with  pure  kerosene. 
An  extension  rod  and  a  fine,  nozzle  will 
aid  in  getting  the  spray  on  the  nest 
without  spraying  the  surrounding  foliage.  The 
caterpillars  also  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  the 
nest  or  tent  with  a  torch.  The  work  can  be  done 
more  effectively  and  more  easily  as  soon  as  the  tents 
begin  to  appear.  w.  m.  peacock. 


A  BEEKEEPER  AT  WORK  IN  II IS  SHOP.  Fig.R 

is  gradually  enlarged  as  the  individuals  of  the  brood 
grow  in  size.  During  the  clear  warm  days  the 
caterpillars  leave  the  tent  to  feast  upon  the  foliage 
and  return  (o  the  nest  each  night  for  shelter. 

PROGRESS  OF  GROWTH.— The  caterpillar  be¬ 
comes  full  grown  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
length  of  this  period  depends  greatly  upon  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  The  full-grown  larva  is  about 
two  inches  long,  deep  black  in  color,  covered  with 
a  few  yellowish  hairs,  and  with  a  white  stripe  down 
the  middle  of  the  back.  At  this  stage,  they  become 
exceedingly  restless  and  wander  away  from  the 
tent  in  search  of  suitable  places  for  spinning  their 
cocoons.  The  caterpillars  encase  themselves  in  thin 
cocoons  of  tough  white  silk,  in  which  they  are  trans¬ 
formed  to  the  pupal  stage.  These  cocoons  are  gen- 


TREES  FOR  PROFITABLE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 
The  Root  Growth. 

I  BELIEVE  no  work  connected  with  my  orchards 
has  paid  me  better  than  that  spent  in  selecting 
the  trees  I  was  to  set,  and  were  I  to  set  another 
orchard  I  would  spend  even  more  time  and  money 
in  getting  trees  that  suited  me.  I  would  no  more 
set  a  tree  which  had  an  inferior  root 
growth  than  one  that  had  a  top-growth 
that  could  not  easily  be  made  to  grow  a 
strong  and  well-balanced  top.  Of  the  two 
I  believe  that  a  strong  well-balanced 
thrifty  root  growth  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  in  choosing  trees  for  a  future 
orchard. 

My  own  plan  has  been  to  buy  the 
best  grade  of  trees  and  grow  a  year  or 
two  in  nursery  rows.  An  orchard  can 
be  grown  to  bearing  age  cheaper  by  this 
method  than  setting  small  trees  in  per¬ 
manent  position,  unless  one  can  grow 
crops  which  will  pay  cost  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Such  trees  cannot  be  bought 
easily  from  the  nursery  when  they 
must  be  packed  and  shipped  by  freight, 
as  the  root  growth  would  be  largely 
cut  off  and  the  limbs  broken,  but  can  be 
taken  up  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring 
and  immediately  set  without  seriously 
checking  their  growth.  Then  by  setting 
only  such  trees  as  have  a  well-balanced 
thrifty  root  growth,  throwing  out  all 
)S.  trees  with  a  small,  weak  or  fibrous 

root  growth  and  those  where  the  body 
of  tree  outgrows  the  stock  upon  which  it  was  bud¬ 
ded.  I  never  set  a  tree  which  does  not  make  a  good 
thrifty  growth  in  the  nursery  row,  and  dispose  of 
such  trees  for  what  I  can  get  out  of  them. 

I  would  much  prefer  the  best  grade  of  one-year- 
old  trees  to  a  two-year-old  No.  2  grade  even  if  the 
last  were  the  cheaper.  When  the  land  is  suitable  for 
deep  setting  I  would  set  all  thrifty  growers  so  they 
would  form  roots  upon  their  own  wood.  This  would 
not  apply  to  fillers  if  such  were  set  in  the  orchard. 
I  would  prefer  a  tree  like  the  Spy  grown  on  whip- 
grafts  with  scion  long  enough  so  they  will  form 
roots  on  their  own  wood.  When  I  read  of 
pedigreed  trees  from  trees  that  bear  superior  fruit 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  much  of  that  superior 
fruit  is  caused  not  by  bud  variation,  but  bv  a 
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superior  location  or  more  probably  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  thrifty  root  growth  in¬ 
herited  from  the  seedling  upon  which  it 
was  grown.  It  certainly  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  if  seedlings  grown  from 
well-matured  apples  from  a  vigorous 
growing  variety  would  produce  seedlings 
enough  better  than  the  average  cider  ap¬ 
ple  stock  to  pay  for  the  extra  care  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  seed,  as  I  suppose  such  seed 
might  be  obtained  from  a  canning  factory. 

Robber  trees,  like  robber  cows,  should 
be  largely  weeded  out  at  the  earliest  time 


possible,  not  after  they  are  grown  up. 
If  good  judgment  is  used  in  selecting  the 
best  from  the  starting  point,  a  10-per¬ 
cent.  net  profit  would  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  such  a  selection,  and  I  have 
seen  some  commercial  orchards  where 
much  more  than  that  could  have  been 
gained  with  an  added  value  if  one  wished 
to  sell  the  orchard.  Begin  right,  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  commercial  orchard  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  well  as  to  o.ler  business  ven¬ 
tures  where  high-priced  experts  are  hired 
to  put  them  on  a  profitable  footing. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  h.  o.  mead. 


Vine  and  Tree  Grafting 


GRAPES  AND  GRAFTING. 


THERE  is  one  grape  which  wmuld  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see  tried  out  in 
different  sections  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  Captivator,  Munson’s  creation.  It  is 
a  hybrid  crossed  on  a  hybrid,  combining 
the  blood  of  Labrusea,  Vinifera  and  prob¬ 
ably  Bourquiniana.  The  thrift  and  hard¬ 
iness  of  the  large  wild  Labrusea,  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  Black  Hamburg,  are  mingled  with 
Delaware  crossed  on  Goethe.  Imagine 
a  bunch  of  Delaware  with  berries  the  size 
of  Concord,  with  far  more  brilliant  color¬ 
ing,  with  most  delicious  unexcelled  flavor 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  Captivator.  It 
is  hardy  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  and 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  There 
is  no  other  red  grape  of  American  origin 
when  placed  in  a  dish  with  McPike  and 
Niagara  (all  of  about  equal  size)  that 
gives  such  a  surprise  to  the  eyes  of  a 
grape  lover. 

Now  as  regards  Merike :  I  have  fruited 
it  a  number  of  years  and  consider  it  by 
far  the  best  black.  A  Concord  in  good 
behavior,  more  abundant  beai’er  than  the 
latter,  while  retaining  all  its  good  quali¬ 
ties.  A  true  lineal  heir,  being  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Worden  which  in  turn  is  a  pure 
seedling  of  Concord. 

I  grow  about  20  varieties  of  grapes  on 
tall  iron  posts,  angle  iron,  same  as  furni¬ 
ture  men  use  in  spring  bed  construction. 
Through  top  of  post  a  hole  is  drilled.  To 
fasten  vine  I  use  insulated  electric  light 
wire  of  good  size;  one  tie  only  is  required. 
I  prune  in  the  Fall,  after  the  first  freeze. 
The  growth  being  high  above  ground  pre¬ 
vents  mildew  in  a  large  degree,  in  fact,  I 
have  never  sprayed  or  found  it  necessary. 
Grapes  inclined  to  mildew  are  often  free 
when  grown  at  top  of  high  trees,  so  I  con¬ 
clude  this  high  post  method  is  of  benefit. 

As  regards  grape  grafting  I  have  had 
good  success  in  proceeding  as  follows : 
early  in  Spring,  just  before  sap  starts,  the 
vine  is  sawed  off,  not  close  down  to  the 
crown  as  often  recommended,  but  say 
three  to  six  inches  up  from  ground.  The 
usual  method  of  splitting  with  chisel  is 
emploj7ed,  once  across  where  two  scions 
are  set,  splitting  across  cleft  where  four 
scions  are  put  in.  Next  a  water  pail, 
with  bottom  out,  is  inverted  over  vine, 
and  sifted  loam  pressed  carefully  and 
firmly  around  stem  and  scions  till  pail  is 
filled.  The  earth  in  pail  is  watered  very 
frequently  and  never  allowed  to  become 
dry.  Those  who  graft  for  the  first  time 
should  know  that  grafting  wax  is  not 
used,  and  that  the  scions  are  shaped  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  tree-grafting.  It  is  well  to 
have  scions  with  three  buds,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  upper  bud  close  to  surface  or  just 
above  surface  of  earth  in  pail.  The  after 
care  is  to  pinch  back  at  once  all  shoots 
from  old  vine.  The  following  Spring  pail 
is  carefully  removed  and,  when  growth 
starts,  the  earth  about  scions.  This 
method  is  new  and  original  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  have  practised  it  several  sea¬ 
sons,  and  learn  that  others  having  wit¬ 
nessed  the  success  are  following  it  also. 
Scion  roots  cannot  develop,  moisture  is 
abundantly  supplied,  also  more  heat  than 
Visual.  FREDERICK  II.  PAGE. 

Massachusetts. 


TOP-GRAFTING. 

I  see  an  article  on  page  394  on  “Cleft 
Grafting.”  by  K.  and  wish  to  ask  him 
about  it.  I  want  to  know  when  is  the 
best  time  to  graft  and  also  how  to  make 
the  wax?  Would  you  graft  limbs  as 
large  as  the  arm?  How  thick  should  the 
wax  be  placed  on  the  wound?  My  scions 
were  cut  in  the  freeze  of  February  and 
placed  in  the  dry  cool  cellar.  By  what 
sign  mav  I  know  when  to  graft? 

Duo,  W.  Va.  J.  w. 

Cleft-grafting  may  be  done  any  time 
from  about  the  first  of  April  until  the 


trees  are  in  full  foliage,  but  perhaps  the 
most  favorable  time  for  the  work  is 
just  when  the  trees  are  breaking  into 
leaf.  As  to  cleft-grafting  limbs  as  thick 
as  the  arm,  it  will  all  depend  on  how 
thick  the  arm  is,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  arm  of  a  stout  person  is 
very  much  greater  in  diameter  than  that 
of  a  very  thin  person.  Limbs  up  to  2% 
to  three  inches  in  diameter  may  be  cleft- 
grafted,  but  if  much  larger  they  should 
be  bark-grafted,  but  the  work  cannot  be 
done  until  the  sap  is  flowing  freely.  In 


this  style  of  grafting  the  limb  is  sawed 
off  same  as  for  cleft-grafting,  the  stub 
is  not  split,  but  the  grafts  are  pushed 
down  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  In 
this  style  of  grafting  several  scions  can 
be  set  in  a  stub  as  no  splitting  of  the 
stub  is  necessary.  In  a  stub  SV2  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  four  scions  may  be 
quite  easily  set,  and  more  in  branches  of 
larger  size.  Different  operators  recom¬ 
mend  various  ways  of  preparing  the  scion 
for  insertion.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  the  shouldered  half  wedge  style  the 
best.  The  scions  are  cut  about  the  same 
length  as  for  cleft-grafting,  but  instead 
of  cutting  the  lower  end  full  wedge  shape 
as  in  cleft-grafting,  the  one  side  is  made 
flat  with  a  square  shoulder,  this  shoulder 
being  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the 
scion.  The  other  side  is  cut  wedge  shape, 
both  edges  being  of  equal  thickness  and 
quite  thin.  The  scion  when  put  in  place 
should  be  pushed  down  between  the  bark 
and  wood  about  one  inch  with  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  scion  resting  on  the  stub  on 
the  inside,  or  facing  the  center  of  the 
stub.  After  the  scions  are  in  place  they 
should  be  bound  with  a  couple  of  strands 
of  raffia  at  the  top  of  the  stub  to  hold 
them  more  firmly  in  place,  after  which 
the  stub  must  be  waxed  all  over  the  end, 
bringing  the  wax  down  over  the  bark  a 
half  inch  or  so  all  around  and  carefully 
covering  all  cracks  in  the  bark  junc¬ 
tion  of  stub  and  scion.  After  the  graft 
has  made  some  growth,  supports  will 
have  to  be  provided  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  them  off,  this  may  be  done 
by  lashing  a  dead  branch  to  the  stub  and 
tying  the  growing  grafts  to  it  with  some 
kind  of  soft  material,  such  as  raffia,  etc. 
In  cleft  or  bark-grafting  the  wax  need 
not  be  applied  over  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick. 


Recipe  for  making  the  best  wax. — To 
four  pounds  of  resin  and  one  of  beeswax 
add  one  pint  of  linseed  oil ;  put  in  an 
iron  pot,  heat  slowly,  and  mix  well.  Pour 
into  cold  water  and  pull  by  hand  until 
it  assumes  a  light  color,  work  into  sticks 
and  put  into  a  cool  place  until  wanted 
for  use.  In  using  oil  the  hands,  work  the 
wax  until  soft,  and  press  it  tightly 
around  the  grafts  and  over  the  end  of  the 
stub  and  all  cracks.  This  wax  will  not 
crack  in  cold,  nor  run  in  hot  weather. 

K. 


WHAT  IS  HOME  WITHOUT 

TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS  AND  FLOWERS  ABOUT  IT? 

Such  a  home  is  like  a  window  without  curtains,  like  a 
parlor  without  furniture,  like  a  woman  without  hair. 

MAKE  YOUR  HOME 

an  attraction  to  the  community,  a  pleasure 
to  your  neighbors  and  a  comfort  to  yourself 

Our  1915  Catalog 

(our  only  agent) 

will  tell  you  lots  of  interesting  things  about  trees,  plants,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  what  to  plant  in  a  rock  garden,  how  to  attract  wild  birds, 
how  to  care  for  roses  and  many  other  things. 

It  will  surprise  you  to  learn 
how  much  you  can  do  with  a  little  money 

Our  knowledge  is  yours 


NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES 


209  Concord  Road 


BEDFORD,  MASS. 


TRADE  HARK 


1878 — THE  TEST  OF  TIME — 1915 

Our  sales  this  year  to  date  arc  the  largest  in  our  history.  What  better  evidence 
can  be  given  to  prove  that  King's  Genesee  Valley  grown  Trees,  combined  with 
the  pergonal  painstaking  service  of  King  Brothers  in  handling  and  shipping 
all  orders,  should  receive  first  consideration  by  every  planter  who  sets  out 
trees  this  spring.  We  please  our  customers  and  hold  tneir  trade  permanently. 

Some  Wonderful  Bargains  in  Apple,  Pear,  Peach  and  Plum  Trees 

*5  BALDWIN  APPLE  TREES,  2-yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  .  $1.25 

25  MclNTOSH  APPLE  TREES,  lyr.,  4  ft.  and  up,  $2.25 
25  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES,  l  yr.,  3  to  3k,  ft.  .  $1.50 
25  BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES.  2-yr.,  4  ft.  and  up,  $8.00 
25  BURBANK  PLUM  TREES,  2-yr.,  4  ft.  and  up,  $8.00 
Similar  offers  on  our  complete  line.  All  trees  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  be  delivered  in  a  live,  plump,  vigorous  condition 

Special  Prices  to  Larne  Buyers— -Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  to  Everybody 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  7  Oak  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 

"It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best ” 


More  than  25  vears  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  thi's  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York 


300,000 

APPLES 


Budded  on  whole  roots  French  SeediingC-7  ft.,  tl’sc.;  5-fi  ft.,  7c.;  4-5  ft..  5c.;  3-4  ft., 
branched,  4c.  200.000  Peach,  8U>c„  6*20.,  4c.,3>2C.;  and  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum. 
Cherry,  Quince,  Grapes,  Roses  and  Small  Fruits.  The  finest  we  have  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Order  from  the  man  who  Brows  his  Dwn  trees  and  save  disappointment  at  fruiting 
time.  Catalog  free  to  every  body.  Send  card  today.  THOMAS  E.  SHEERIN,  NURSERY¬ 
MAN,  No.  21  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  The  Kind  That  Produces  Results. 


450,000  TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine, cheap.  2  sample  currants — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


— COLLINS1-] 

Free  Guide  for 
Orchard  an  d  Garden 

Features  best  varieties  of  fruits, 
shrubs  and  decorative  plants. 
Contains  unique, 'helpful 

Special 

Collection  Offers 


which  save  you  money  and  assure  continuous,  long- 
season  yield.  Write  today  lor  your  free  copy. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  32,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental ;  * '  i 
Shrubs;  Vines;  Roses;  t 
Hedge ;  Berries,  etc.  ♦ 
A  complete  aisortment  for  every  planting  purpose—  l 
orchard,  garden,  street  or  lawn.  Start  right  with  ♦ 
Guaranteed  Stock  that  is  hardy,  free  from  disease 
and  True-to-Name. 

BUY  FROM  THE  GROWER 

and  have  your  trees  shipped  direct  from  the  nursery 
where  they  are  raised.  Come  to  the  nursery  and  make 
a  personal  selection  or  send  a  postalfor  free  catalog. 
ESTABLISHED  1869 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 

20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


f 


F* ru.it  Trees 

Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Ornamentals  and  Roses. 
Direct  to  planters  from  our  nurseries  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  new  CATALOGUK,  which  tells  how 
and  where  to  get  FRESH  DUG  trees,  FREIGHT  PAID. 

I/Ainoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them — not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new.  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


“Apples  for  Profit  and  Use” 


— waRonloada  for  market  and  barrels  for 
the  home.  The  interesting  chapter  on 
apple*  in  our  1916  Fruit  Book  tells  best 
methods  of  selecting,  planting:  and 
growing  and  lists  our  many  standard 
varieties  — all  guaranteed  true-to- 
name,  hardy  and  well  rooted.  Other 
chapters  describe  our  full  line  of  pears, 
plums,  strawberries,  currants,  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Write  for  book  today.  Free, 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Spring  planting  we  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  stock  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Country.  Ail  stock  freshly  dug. 
and  not  in  cold  storage.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  send  us  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  Peaches  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  while  there  is  a  full  list  of  varieties. 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 
PEAR 
PLUM 
CHEERY 
PEACH 

THEY  BEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  tells 
you  all  about  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 

Box  T,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


My  Pennsylvania  Grown 

BUDDED  and  GRAFTED  English  Walnut 
and  Pecan  trees  will  succeed  with  you. 

Yeu  will  find  my  catalogue  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  I  want  yeu  to  have  a  copy. 

t  f  you  don’t  order  some  of  my  Hardy  Budded  and  Grafted  trees 
this  season,  you  will  do  so  later.  I  feel  sure,  because  they  are  of 
such  value  and  importance  that  you  can’t  afford  to  not  do  so. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist,  Box  527,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Vegetables  in  Shade. 

I  have  moved  to  this  town  and  wifi 
have  two  lots  for  my  truck  garden.  One 
of  these  is  pretty  full  of  fruit  trees,  and 
will  be  considerably  shaded.  I  wish  to 
plant  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  cabbage, 
beets,  parsnips,  etc.,  such  as  would  be 
found  in  a  kitchen  garden.  Which  would 
be  the  best  in  the  shady  lot?  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  them  would  be  better  in 
the  shade  than  in  the  open  lot,  but  since 
I  have  to  plant  some  in  the  shaded  lot 
I  wish  to  know  which  of  the  above  would 
do  better  than  any  of  the  others. 

Ohio.  J.  B.  M. 

It  will  be  useless  to  plant  any  kind  of 
vegetables  or  other  crop  directly  under  the 
main  branches  of  the  trees.  If  the  rows 
of  trees  run  on  a  line  parallel  with  the 
points  of  the  compass,  so  that  the  vege¬ 
table  rows  may  be  run  north  and  south, 
certain  garden  crops,  such  as  green  and 
wax  podded*  bush  beans,  muskmelons,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  squash,  beets,  radishes,  spinach, 
carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  may  be  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  trees  with  fairly  good 
success,  provided  the  shade  is  not  any 
more  dense  than  would  be  produced  by  a 
crop  of  corn.  The  ground  will  require 
heavy  manuring,  deep  plowing,  good  pre¬ 
paration  and  the  crops  the  best  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  K. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Sod. 

On  page  434  is  a  reply  to  II.  B.  H. 
as  to  growing  pears  on  sod  ground.  I 
have  a  lot  of  about  IV2  acre  that  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  filled  with  stones,  and  the  former 
owner  of  the  place  has  allowed  it  to 
grow  up  with  cedar  seedlings.  Do  you 
think  that  the  plan  advised  by  Mr.  Van 
1  >eman  as  to  pears  on  that  hillside  lot 
could  be  followed  in  this  case  with  peach¬ 
es?  This  place  seems  to  be  a  natural 
ground  for  fruit,  there  being  a  good  many 
peach  trees  growing  in  odd  places,  along 
the  hedges,  etc.,  from  which  I  gathered 
a  good  many  peaches,  the  peaches  of 
course  being  small,  but  of  an  excellent 
liavor.  What  variety  of  peach  would  you 
advise  if  this  plan  could  be  followed? 

Pennsburg,  Pa.  w.  R.  P. 

Peach  trees  need  constant  cultivation 
from  the  time  they  are  planted  as  long 
as  they  live.  Of  course  they  will  bear 
some  good  fruit  without  such  treatment, 
but  their  roots  permeate  the  top  soil  com¬ 
pletely  and  in  sod  cannot  feed  as  they 
should  and  would  in  well-tilled  soil. 
Mulching  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground 
would  do  much  good  and  the  crops  of 
fruit  might  pay  fairly  well  with  this 
treatment.  The  richer  the  mulch  is  in 
plant  food  the  better  it  would  be.  Old 
coarse  manure  and  bedding  would  be 
excellent.  Several  varieties  of  peach 
trees  should  be  planted  that  the  fruit 
would  be  available  for  use  over  the  en¬ 
tire  peach  season.  Select  a  list  from  some 
good  catalogue.  The  Triumph,  Ililey, 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  Carman,  Stump, 
Crosby,  Salway  and  Heath  Cling  would 
make  a  good  succession. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Melons  Between  Corn. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  planting 
muskmelons  between  rows  or  among  hills 
of  corn  is  more  or  less  effective  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  the  blight.  What  is  your  view 
of  this  practice?  Have  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  had  experience  as  to  the  effect  of 
mulching  melon  vines  after  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation?  J.  M.  c. 

Totten  ville. 

For  the  past  dozen  years  or  so  I  have 
grown  muskmelons  and  cucumbers  along 
with  sweet  corn  of  the  intermediate  and 
tall-growing  varieties.  The  plan  has 
proven  very  successful  and  satisfactory 
with  me.  During  this  time  I  have  grown 
these  crops  in  this  way,  I  have  had  no 
loss  from  blight,  and  very  little  trouble 
with  insects,  some  vines  dying  from 
damage  to  the  roots,  by  the  larvse  of  the 
small  striped  beetle  (Diabrotica  vittata) 
but  the  loss  from  this  cause  has  been 
small.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
blight  resulted  from  injury  to  the  leaves 
by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  following  this 
almost  sudden  lifting  of  a  dense  fog.  The 
corn  seems  to  furnish  just  about  the  right 
amount  of  shade  to  prevent  the  leaves  be¬ 
ing  damaged  from  this  cause.  Last  year 
my  melons  and  cucumbers  were  planted 
with  sweet  corn,  and  made  a  good  crop, 
escaping  blight,  and  suffering  very  little 
from  insect  pests,  while  large  plantings 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  prac¬ 
tically  a  total  loss  from  attacks  of  blight. 
The  plan  of  planting  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers  along  with  corn  has  been  very  satis¬ 


factory  with  me,  but  some  others  who 
have  given  it  a  trial  report  but  little  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  crop.  However,  the  practice 
is  a  commendable  one,  particularly  when 
the  available  land  is  limited,  and  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  blight  is  quite  common 
and  severe.  If  corn  is  planted  with  these 
crops  and  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
blight,  the  labor  and  land  is  not  so  great 
a  loss,  as  the  yield  of  corn  should  be 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  land 
rental  and  labor  expended  on  the  crop. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  good  crop  of  mel¬ 
ons  is  secured,  the  corn  will  be  a  clear 
gain  of  whatever  it  will  bring  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  less  the  expense  of  marketing  it. 
As  it  cost  practically  nothing  to  produce 
it,  when  these  crops  are  to  be  grown  to¬ 
gether,  the  land  should  be  furrowed  only 
one  way,  spacing  the  rows  at  fully  five 
feet  apart.  The  hills  for  the  melons 
should  be  five  to  six  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  Plant  two  hills  of  corn  between  the 
melon  hills  in  the  same  row.  I  have  not 
tried  mulching  and  cannot  say  if  it  would 
be  any  benefit  to  the  crop  or  not.  K. 


Limestone  and  Fertilizer. 

1.  Can  I  mix  500  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  with  one  ton  of  4-10-3  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  and  safely  apply  the  same 
to  muck  for  celery  and  onions?  2.  Would 
the  limestone  offset  any  of  the  chemicals 
now  in  the  fertilizer?  11.  w.  s. 

You  can  do  this,  although  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  give  much  value  to  the 
fertilizer.  There  is  not  enough  of  the 
limestone  to  have  much  effect  upon  the 
muck  soil.  We  should  use  at  least  two 
tons  of  limestone  to  the  acre  and  use  it 
alone.  The  chemists  do  not  quite  agree 
on  the  effect  of  ground  limestone  mixed 
with  fertilizers.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  no  particular  loss  of  ammonia  would 
follow  such  mixing,  as  the  limestone  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  organic  matter  as 
slaked  lime  does.  We  understand  some 
of  the  fertilizer  makers  use  limestone 
quite  freely  as  a  “filler.” 


Planting  Old  Asparagus  Crowns. 

About  40  years  ago,  we  planted  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed  the  full  length  of  our  gar¬ 
den,  about  200  feet.  They  called  the  two- 
year-old  plants  Conover's  Colossal.  Some 
of  the  roots  bore  very  good  shoots.  We 
thoroughly  fertilized  the  bed  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  every  year.  Now  the  roots 
have  come  to  the  surface  and  no  matter 
how  much  fertilizer  is  put  on  the  aspar¬ 
agus  is  spindling  except  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  where  the  garden  is  deeply 
plowed.  Would  it  be  better  to  dig  up  all 
the  roots  and  after  the  bed  is  thoroughly 
prepared,  reset  them  six  inches  or  more 
under  the  surface?  Is  it  too  late  to  han¬ 
dle  asparagus  roots?  s.  t.  m. 

Ashton,  Md. 

The  average  profitable  life  of  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed  is  about  20  years.  After 
that  period  the  yield  of  good  sprouts 
gradually  declines  until  practically  the 
entire  production  becomes  worthless,  as 
the  crowns  age,  they  gradually  build  up 
until  they  are  scarcely  covered  with  soil, 
the  crown  becomes  woody  and  very  hard, 
generally  with  a  badly  decayed  root  sys¬ 
tem  and  otherwise  in  a  generally  un¬ 
healthy  condition,  exhibiting  every  sign 
of  having  passed  the  period  of  profitable¬ 
ness.  This  old  bed  like  the  old  exhausted 
and  dying  apple  tree,  puts  forth  a  feeble 
effort  to  produce,  but  each  succeeding  ef¬ 
fort  leaves  the  plant  in  a  more  advanced 
condition  of  exhaustion  until  death  finally 
will  soon  claim  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
crowns  originally  set,  have  produced  any 
good  sprouts  for  years;  those  that  have 
been  secured  have  no  doubt  been  cut  from 
seedlings  that  have  come  up  from  year 
to  year  at  the  side  of  the  old  rows.  This 
old  patch  should  have  been  discarded 
years  ago,  and  using  the  old  crowns  for 
resetting  would  be  like  planting  a  dead 
tree ;  one  would  only  have  their  labor  for 
nothing.  Young  plants  will  have  to  be 
procured  for  the  establishing  of  a  new 
bed.  Strong  one-year-old  plants  are  to 
be  preferred,  and  should  be  set  as  early 
in  April  as  possible.  The  old  site  should 
not  be  used  for  the  location  of  the  new 
bed.  Choose  another  spot  in  the  garden 
for  it,  and  while  the  new  bed  is  growing 
into  profit,  the  old  bed  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  enough  sprouts  to  give 
at  least  a  partial  supply  for  home  use. 
Soon  as  the  new  planting  comes  into  pro¬ 
fit,  the  old  crowns  can  be  grubbed  out 
and  thrown  away.  k. 


Increase  Your  Income 


c_y4n  automobile,  Mr.  Farmer',  will  pay~  you  big  divi¬ 
dends  on  your  investment. 

Dividends  not  only  in  dollars  by  bringing  you  in  closer  touch  with  your 
markets,  getting  repairs  for  your  farm  machinery  quickly,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  ways — but  dividends  of  health,  increased  pleasure  and  happiness 
for  the  entire  family.  Certainly,  your  car  should  be  carefully''  chosen — 
right  NOW — before  you  get  too  busy. 

For  eight  years  Regal  cars  have  been  sold  to  thousands  of  farmers — giving 
splendid  satisfaction  because  they  were  sturdily  built,  powerful,  comfort¬ 
able  and  above  all,  absolutely  reliable. 

They  are  built  for  YOU  to  meet  your  particular  requirements  of  year-after¬ 
year  service. 

Today',  there  are  Three  Regals,  one  of  which  in  size  and  cost  is  sure  to 
meet  your  requirements — and  your  pocket  book. 

A  Light  “Four” . $  650 

106  inch  wheel  base 

A  Standard  “Four”  .  1085 

A  “V”  Type  “Eight” .  1250 

Choose  the  one  suited  to  your  needs,  and  be  sure  it's  a  Regal.  All  models 
completely' equipped,  including  electric  lights,  electric  starter,  one  man 
top,  speedometer,  demountable  rims,  etc.  A  word  to  us  will  bring  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 


Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 


8440  Piquette  Avenue 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
*  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Penn  S  Georoe  Sfs.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes ;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Kasy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


Get  Stumps  Out 
With  Less  Work 

(<An  explosive  reduces  the  labor  of  clearing  land  to  mini-  , 
mum,”  says  Minnesota  Farmers'  Bulletin  134.  “It  may  be 
used  by  any  intelligent  man.  ’  ’  Pulling  stumps  requires  costly 
labor  and  machinery.  You  can  get  out  stumps  of  any  size,  roots' 
and  all,  and  break  them  into  pieces  easily  handled,  by  using' 

^lasFarmPowder 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made  especi¬ 
ally  for  farm  use.  It  is  easy  to  use 
— no  experience  needed.  Just  bore 
a  hole,  light  a  fuse,  and  work  that 
would  take  hours  or  days  is  done 
instantly!  There  is  an  Atlas 
dealer  near,  to  book  your  order. 


You  can  make  more  money  fronij 
your  land  by  using  Atlas  Farnij 
Powder  to  blast  out  stumps  and; 
boulders,  break  up  hardpan  in 
unproductive  fields,  do  ditching, 
and  dig  holes  for  trees  or  posts. 

It  is  the  cheapest  farm  hand. 


Send  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming”  Book — FREE 

Our  big  new  book,  “Better  Farming,”  tells  how  to  improve  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil,  how  to  grow  bigger  crops,  redeem  waste  land,  im¬ 
prove  orchards,  etc.,  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Valuable  to  every 
land  owner.  Sent  free  for  the  coupon — mail  it  before  you  forget  it. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  oTc^!  Wilmington, del. 

Sales  Offices;  Birmingham,  Boston,  Joplin,  Knoxrillo,  Now  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


J  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book, “Better  Farming.'1 
2  I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name. 
Address. 
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THE  RUPiAL  NEW-VOKKER 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits 


Repelling  Apple-tree  Borers. 

WHAT  is  the  best  thing  to  put  around 
apple  trees  to  keep  the  borers  or 
apple  worms  from  destroying  the 
trunk?  F.  L.  B. 

We  know  nothing  better  than  a  strong 
lime  sulphur  solution  sprayed  or  painted 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  The 
only  sure  way  to  get  rid  of  borers  is  to 
dig  them  out. 


Saving  Girdled  Trees. 

In  my  orchard  of  two-year  apple  trees 
the  rabbits  girdled  and  partly  girdled 
about  20  trees  during  the  Winter  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way 
of  saving  these  barked  trees.  c.  s.  P. 

Ilamorton,  Pa. 

If  the  trees  are  not  completely  girdled 
so  that  there  is  a  strip  of  connecting 
bark  they  will  probably  recover.  Smear 
grafting  wax  over  the  gnawed  surface  or 
mound  the  soil  up  over  it  and  cut  back 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  If  the  tree  is  com¬ 
pletely  girdled  so  that  no  connecting  bark 
is  left  the  way  to  save  them  is  to  bridge- 
graft.  Take  long  scions  and  insert  one 
end  in  the  live  wood  below  the  girdled 
part  and  put  the  other  end  into  the  bark 
above.  Wax  this  as  with  regular  grafts. 
Three  or  four  of  these  bridge  grafts  can 
be  used  in  these  trees.  We  have  seen 
many  cases  where  trees  completely  gir¬ 
dled  have  been  saved  in  this  way.  As  the 
tree  develops  those  bridge  grafts  finally 
come  together  at  the  base  of  the  trunk. 


Winter  Apples  for  Northern  New  York. 

I  wish  to  plant  an  orchard  this  Spring, 
of  Winter  fruit  only.  Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  please  give  me 
a  list  of  Winter  apples  for  the  extreme 
Northern  New  York,  which  borders  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River?  E.  E.  K. 

Massena,  N.  Y. 

Knowing  that  Massena  is  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  apples,  and  especially  for  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  varieties,  I  would  suggest 
H.  E.  K.  that  he  give  consideration  to 
''ese  as  well  as  to  Winier  sorts.  During 
luj,  iwc  y?ars  t!'at  x  h  ve  been  vorkiug 
in  thi'  county  I  have  made  a  special  ef- 
f'ji'i  sc  interview  men  who  nave  made  a 
success  of  cpple  growing,  aid  to  visit 
thei  orchards  with  a  view  to  learning 
the  varieties  adapted  to  the  north  coun¬ 
try.  The  fellow  in  ri  varieties  are  of  good 
quality  and  reasonably  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  in  northern  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty.  August  varieties :  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  and  lied  Astrachan ;  September  and 
October  varieties:  Irish  Peach,  Duchess, 
Saint  Lav.  ?noe  and  Wealthy ;  early  Win¬ 
ter  varic  es  £  reuse  ar.d  McIntosh; 
lato  Winter  varieties :  Stcne,  Scott’s  W  iu- 
ter,  Russet,  Bottle  Greening,  and  Tolman 
Sweet.  Of  the  Winter  varieties  the  two 
most  productive  and  by  far  the  choicest, 
are  Fameuse  aid  McIntosh.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  in  planning  to  set  an  orchard  in 
Northern  New  York  is  the  fact  that  the 
nurserymen  further  south  in  the  State  do 
not  grow  many  of  the  varieties  we  should 
plant.  As  far  as  i  know  there  are  no  lo¬ 
cal  nurseries.  If  I  were  planning  to 
plant  an  orchard  in  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty  I  would  endeavor  to  find  some  nursery 
in  Northern  Vermont  or  in  Canada  (at 
a  latitude  about  44  o:  45  degrees)  and 
try  to  get  from  there  a  selected  list  of 
varieties  that  are  known  ta  do  well  in 
the  same  latitude  in  this  courty. 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS. 


Budding  a  Lemon  Tree. 

When  can  I  bud  a  lemon  tree,  and  how 
proced?  G.  S. 

Waynesfield,  O. 

Spring  is  considered  the  best  time  for 
budding  the  lemon,  as  the  stocks  are  then 
in  more  active  growth  and  the  sap  flowing 
freely.  The  operation  consists  of  making 
a  vertical  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  stock 
about  one  inch  long,  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  top  of 
the  vertical  forming  a  letter  T.  The  bud 
should  be  taken  from  a  young  but  well- 
developed  branch,  and  the  eye  or  bud 
must  be  well  matured  and  plump.  It 
should  be  cut  about  the  same  length  as 
the  vertical  incision  in  the  bark.  Now 
with  the  knife  turn  back  the  corners  of 
the  bark  at  the  top  of  the  cut  and  insert 
the  bud.  If  the  sap  is  flowing  well  the 
bud  may  be  easily  pushed  in  place  with¬ 
out  further  loosening  of  the  bark  writh  the 


knife,  but  if  the  bark  seems  to  part  from 
the  stock  with  difficulty,  the  stock  is  not 
in  good  condition  for  budding,  and  the 
bark  will  have  to  be  loosened  with  the 
knife  the  full  length  of  the  incision  be¬ 
fore  the  bud  can  be  placed  in  position.  In 
cutting  the  bud,  a  half  inch  of  bark  above 
and  as  much  below  the  bud  should  be 
taken,  and  the  cut  should  be  deep  enough 
to  include  a  small  veneer  of  wood.  This 
may  be  left  in  the  bark  and  inserted  with 
the  bud,  or  it  may  be  peeled  out,  and 
nothing  but  the  bark  containing  the  bud 
set  in  the  stock.  Some  kind  of  tie  around 
the  stock  and  bud  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bud,  and  to  exclude  the  air. 
Raffia  is  the  best  material  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  may  be  purchased  at  any  seed 
store. 

Most  all  the  local  seed  dealers  now  keep 
it  in  stock.  Before  applying  the  raffia  it 
should  be  slightly  moistened,  as  it  is  then 
more  pliable  and  easier  to  fasten.  Cut 
the  raffia  into  one-foot  lengths.  Start  a 
little  below  the  bud  and  wrap  upwards, 
slightly  overlapping  each  layer,  being 
careful  not  to  cover  the  bud.  When  the 
top  of  the  bud  has  been  reached  or  a 
point  slightly  above  it,  the  raffia  must  be 
tied  to  hold  it  in  place.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  bud  and  stock  should  form  a 
union,  and  will  do  so  if  the  stock  was  in 
proper  condition,  and  the  work  properly 
done.  The  raffia  must  now  be  removed 
from  the  stock  to  prevent  strangulation. 
As  soon  as  the  bud  begins  growth  the 
stock  should  be  cut  down  to  within  about 
two  inches  of  the  bud  at  first,  and  after 
the  bud  has  made  five  or  six  inches  of 
growth  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  should 
be  cut  away,  with  a  sloping  cut,  from 
rear  to  front,  the  lowest  point  being  at 
the  rear  and  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  bud ;  the  highest  point  of  the  cut 
should  be  a  half  inch  or  so  above  the  bud 
and  in  front  or  on  the  bud  side  of  the 
stock.  Keep  all  sprouts  off  the  stock  be¬ 
low  the  bud.  K. 


Transplanting  Apple  Trees. 

T  have  two  apple  trees  set  out  in 
Spring  of  1910  that  I  want  to  transplant 
on  account  of  grading  down  the  hill. 
IIow  would  you  advise  me  to  do  this?  I 
v  ave  never  had  any  experience  in  this 
line.  J.  H.  T. 

Good  judgment  is  required  in  this.  It 
is  hard  to  give  definite  advice  without 
seeing  the  trees.  Generally  speaking  we 
would  cut  off  at  least  half  the  top  of 
such  trees.  Then  dig  around  them  so  as 
to  leave  a  large  ball  of  earth  on  the  roots. 
Dig  this  out  and  carry  earth  and  all  to 
the  new  place.  Dig  a  hole  large  enough  to 
contain  this  ball,  put  it  down  a  little 
lower  than  it  stood  before,  pour  in  sev¬ 
eral  pails  of  water,  throw  on  earth  and 
stamp  down  hard.  The  most  important 
part  is  cutting  back  the  top  with  good 
judgment. 


Bart>eft  Pears  and  Blight. 

Mr.  Van  Foman  advises  on  page  434 
in  reply  to  question  whether  Bartlett 
pears  planted  in  sod  would  thrive,  I 
think  I  ought  to  give  my  personal  exper¬ 
ience  to  the  point.  After  many  years 
studying  the  cause  of  blight  in  the  Bart¬ 
lett  I  am  l.o  nearer  the  inner  secret  than 
at  first;  but  I  have  learned  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  induced  an  attack  of  blight  without 
fail  and  that  the  longer  a  Bartlett  was 
neglected  and  not  cultivated  the  longer 
it  would  go  without  blight,  or  the  attack 
if  it  came  would  be  ve\v  slight.  I  found 

also  that  a  Bartlett  (and  this  seems  war¬ 
ranted  by  my  experience  with  all  other 
standard  pears)  was  healthier  from  the 
mart  if  planted — well  root-pruned — in  a 
small  deep  hole,  filled  in  exclusively  with 
the  soil  that  came  out  of  it,  not  with  the 
top  soil  put  in  first  This  is  a  mistake 
in  planting  any  fruit  tree  in  an  undrained 
clay  soil ;  as  the  top  soil,  being  granular 
and  porous  will  hold  the  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hole  like  in  a  cup  and 
rot  the  roots.  If  the  hole  reaches  down 
into  the  subsc’l,  then  subsoil  must  be 
felled  in  first  and  the  top  soil  wi’l  be  re¬ 
placed  where  it  belongs,  so  that  the 
ground  is  restored  to  its  normal  condition. 
Ail  standard  pears  so  planted  make 
healthy  trees.  The  least  manure  in  the 
Ice  ol'  a  pear — or  any  other  fruit  tree — 
is  detrimental  to  its  health,  and  is  fatal 
to  a  Bartlett.  To  sum  up  a  response  to 
the  question,  the  Bartlett  will  do  well, 
set  and  continued  in  sod;  without  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  of  any  sort.  In  addi¬ 
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tion,  to  guard  further  against  blight,  the 
tree  should  not  be  pruned  earlier  than 
June  any  year,  and  when  the  sap  starts 
well  up  in  the  Spring  the  body  and  larger 
limbs  should  be  slit  with  a  sharp  pruning 
knife  on  three  sides  longitudinally  and 
deeply,  to  prevent  the  twigs  and  blossoms 
from  strangulation  and  death  from  a 
gangrenous  condition  very  closely  simulat¬ 
ing  blight  and  for  all  practical  results 
just  as  bad. 

Certain  trees  become  bark-bound,  like 
a  hidebound  horse.  It  may  be  but  a 
coincidence,  but  such  trees  always  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  blighters,  and  the  Bartlett  in 
this  respect  is  the  worst  of  the  pears.  I 
do  not  intend  this  as  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Van  Deman’s  advice.  He  is  a  man  for 
whose  experience  and  wisdom  I  have  a 
very  high  regard.  Truth  has  been  said  to 
have  many  facets,  like  the  diamond,  and 
each  of  us  will  catch  the  light  reflected 
from  the  facet  facing  his  way.  Each  is 
under  obligation  to  give  out  the  light  he 
gets.  JOHN  F.  KEENAN,  M.  D. 


SPRAY  NOW~~$110 


WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


At  $110.00  the  No.  1  EUREKA  spray  outfit  la 
the  biggest  value  ever  offered.  It  will  do  every¬ 
thing  that  a  $300.00  outfit  will  do.  Not  a  hand 
pump  changed  into  power,  but  a  husky,  reliable, 
pump,  built  for  power  work  and  driven  by  the 
well-known  Excelsior  gasoline  engine.  Has  100 
gallon  tank  and  will  give  you  6  gallons  of  liquid 
a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  pounds.  Comes 
complete,  ready  for  work  with  50  ft.  of  hose,  4 
nozzles,  etc.  Two  larger  sizes  if  you  want  to 
pay  more  money.  Do  not  buy  a  spray  outfit 
until  you  have  our  printed  matter  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  make  the  well-known  Excelsior  en¬ 
gine,  the  greatest  farm  engine  ever  built.  We 
prove  it  at  our  risk  on  your  premises.  Send  for 
information  to-day. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

No.  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Thoroughness  In  Spraying, — Much 
is  said  at  this  season  about  spraying,  but 
like  many  other  things,  its  value  depends 
on  attention  to  details.  From  the  lack 
of  this  much  of  the  spraying  of  fruit 
trees  is  worthless,  therefore  permit  a  few 
suggestions  about  some  simple  things 
that  are  often  neglected.  First,  measure 
the  water  into  the  tank  or  barrel  and 
make  a  mark  to  which  you  can  fill  up 
afterwards  without  measuring,  and  know 
exactly  what  you  have.  Put  a  spigot  in 
the  supply  barrel  and  use  as  few  measur¬ 
ing  vessels  as  possible.  One  is  less  liable 
to  make  a  mistake  using  one  five-gallon 
bucket  each  time  he  fills  up  than  by  trust¬ 
ing  some  one  to  fill  up  a  one-gallon  meas¬ 
ure  five  times.  A  pressure  gauge  should 
be  put  on  every  pump,  not  only  to  en¬ 
sure  the  proper  force,  but  also  with  that 
a  jet  of  constant  size  that  makes  the 
spraying  easier  and  more  effective.  A 
single,  fine  angle  nozzle  is  best  for  a  hand 
pump,  and  a  pressure  of  over  100  pounds 
can  be  kept  up  easily.  The  owners  or 
some  very  responsible  person  should 
weigh  all  ingredients,  and  when  using 
arsenate  of  lead  or  bluestone  mixtures 
the  work  should  not  stop  long  enough 
to  let  settling  of  some  ingredient  take 
place.  When  spraying  begins,  all  neces¬ 
saries  such  as  wrenches,  screw  driver, 
clamps,  washers,  wire,  etc.,  should  be  put 
in  a  basket  and  carried  along.  When  the 
work  is  done  the  hand  pump  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  barrel  and  put  away  up¬ 
side  down,  having  been  washed  out  first 
together  with  the  hose,  and  the  nozzles 
should  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned.  Fin¬ 
ally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  pay  the 
proprietor  to  watch  his  spraying  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  is  doing  it.  J.  L.  wood. 

Virginia. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  trouble 
from  damping  off,  which  often  occurs  in 
growing  seedlings  of  pine  and  spruce. 
A  remedy  for  this  has  been  found  in  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid.  *From  one  to  three 
ounces  of  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  five 
to  eight  quarts  of  water,  and  this  is  thor¬ 
oughly  sprinkled  over  a  square  foot  of  the 
seed  patch.  This  remedy  is  now  in  regu¬ 
lar  use  in  evergreen  seedling  nurseries, 
and  is  said  to  give  very  good  results. 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  wltii 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


IliTIVC  CWCPRRCCUC-Hemlock, American  Spruce, 
nA  I  lit  tltnunttHo  Arbor  ViUet  white  Pine. 

Balsam  Fir,  6  to  12  inches,  $5.50  per  1.000;  5,000  for 
$25,  f.o  b.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Write  for 
price  list.  The  James  A.  Root  Nurseries,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Red  Raspberry  Bushes  For  Sale ! 

100.000  Marlboro,  $1  per  100,  $6  per  1000.  25,000  Erie  and 
Eldorado  Blackberry  Bushes,  $1.25  per  100.  No.  1  stock. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ford  M.  Empie.  Seward,  N.Y. 


BLACK  DIAMOND, Blackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble’s  Russet,  Early 
Surprise,  Clyde,  Early  Eureka.  Write  for  special 
quantity  price.  FRANK  LOWELL  8  SONS,  Gardiner,  Me. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


SKKI).  White  and  large  biennial 
yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box 
29,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

(’lover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  HEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 


Bethel  Beauty  Seed  Potatoes 

Jlr.  A.  M.  Harrigan,  of  Mass.,  says  of  it.  ‘‘Best  1  ever 
planted,  and  I  had  eight  kinds  in  1914.”  Also  Standard 
Varieties  in  car  lots  or  less.  Unheard-of  Low  Prices. 

I.  JL.  WAKE,  -  -  Gardiner,  Maine 


U’cdigroccl  SoodL  Corn 

This  High  Yielding  Yellow  Dent  Corn  is  the  finished 
product  of  continuous  breeding.  Write  for  pamphlet 

ami  prices.  CARL  B.  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D..  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


^  MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 


J  Makes  the  load  easier  for  your  horse — less  ^ 

strain  on  the  harness.  The  mica  does  it. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 

Albany  A 

Boston  A | 


New  York 
Buffalo 


t'Mimiy 


DIBBLE  S  SEED  FARMS  ac 


The  source  in  D  DD  A  II  n  Northern  Crown  Alfalfa,  C‘  net  end 

....  .r  .  of  all  that  is  I  TimoihySoect.aa.so^Pureorberter,^ 

bes.  n  Farm  Seeds  j  at  wholesale  P  ices  direct  tO  yOU.^ 

I1IDDI  r>C  ecc  n  Dll  PE0IGREE  STOCK.  Best  five  kinds. 
UIDDLC  O  etC.ll  Ll,rii  Both  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  and 
the  silo.  A  ei-age  gern_i — tion  above  95%  PI  9C  ...  ki| 
and  priced  as  low  as .  e  1 .0  J  pci  uU. 

>inni  rtf  frrn  aitP  Stiff  straw,  white,  thin  hulled,  heavy  grain 
wIDuLL  w  uLlu  Ufl  I  u  thorough. y  recleaned, 

as  low  as . . . . 

Best  two  kinds,  as  low 
as . 


DIBBLE’S  S£lD  BARLEY 


ninni  r-o  prm  DHTATACC  Pedigree  Stock,  from  selected  seen,  grown 
UlDDLt  O  OLLU  rU  1  H  I  UCO  by  bestiiKxlern.niethods,froniilelasyield- 
ing  from  200-500  bushelsper  acre, 29  varieties  best  early,  [A.  ...  f...  •"  Ruan 
intermediate  ana  late.  A  few  standard  kinds  as  low  as  JVw  pci  MU.tjex: 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG  and  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST  Free.  A-kress 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedj.ro wer,  Honeoye  Falls,  M  l.,  BcxB 


H  EADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


85  cents  per  bu. 
$1.25  per  bu. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-VORKER 
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Horse  Power  from  Discarded  Mower. 

Would  you  give  me  full  information 
how  to  make  a  horse  power  from  an  old 
mower  that  has  been  discarded  as  not  be¬ 
ing  of  any  more  use  in  the  hayfield?  Also 
drawings  and  arrangements  as  to  over¬ 
head  bearings;  the  power  is  to  be  set 
out  of  doors  and  to  be  run  into  the  build¬ 
ing  to  a  line  shaft,  and  from  that  to  a 
saw,  churn,  grindstone,  separator,  etc 
What  would  be  the  right  size  pulley,  or 
would  a  walking-beam  be  better? 

Belton,  Mass.  G.  v.  R. 

AFTER  the  mower  has  served  its  days 
of  usefulness  in  the  hayfield  it  can, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  be 
converted  into  a  sweep  power  for  driv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  lighter  farm  machinery. 
This  could  be  done  in  several  ways;  per¬ 
haps  the  best  would  be  to  take  the  mower 
apart  and  use  the  gear  wheels  so  obtained 
in  building  a  power  with  shafting  bought 
for  the  purpose.  The  gears  could  then 


protect  them  from  the  weather.  The  outside 
shaft  is  connected  to  the  mower  by  differ¬ 
ent  methods,  depending  on  the  form  of 
the  crank  wheel.  A  flange  coupling 
serves  the  purpose  well  when  the  mower 
is  of  such  a  type  that  it  can  be  used. 
Wooden  bearings  are  entirely  satisfactory 
for  a  place  like  this :  keep  them  well 
greased  with  a  graphite  grease  or  with 
grease  and  stick  stove  polish  and  they 
will  run  for  years  with  no  trouble. 

In  regard  to  the  size  pulleys  to  be 
used  to  secure  the  proper  speed :  this  in¬ 
formation  cannot  he  given  unless  the 
diameter  of  the  pulley  on  the  machine 
to  be  driven  and  its  proper  speed  are 
known.  By  speed  I  mean  the  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  The  pulley  size  can  be 
easily  figured  however  when  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  at  hand. 

The  mowing  machine  is  usually  geared 


be  put  up  overhead  out  of  the  way.  Pre¬ 
sumably  though,  the  quickest  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  will  be  the  one  desired,  the  draw¬ 
ing  showing  a  method  where  the  old  mow¬ 
er  is  simply  stood  up  on  end  and  a  sweep 
bolted  across  the  traction  wheel,  the  pow¬ 
er  being  taken  off  at  the  crank  shaft. 

Select  a  place  at  the  side  or  end  of  a 
building  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  line 
shaft  indoors,  and  set  at  least  three  solid 
posts  in  the  ground  to  a  distance  of  four 
feet,  or  until  firm  and  below  frost.  These 
posts  should  be  in  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  of  the  building  as  the  line 
shaft  will  run  parallel  to  them.  By 
means  of  the  straight  edge  and  level  cut 
I  lie  tops  of  the  posts  off  level,  letting 
them  project  above  the  ground  about  10 
inches,  a  greater  distance  being  too  much 
for  the  horse  to  step  over  as  he  turns  the 
sweep.  Dress  these  posts  down  to  four 
inches  thick  at  the  top  and  bolt  an  eight- 
inch  plank  to  either  side.  A  third  plank 
is  laid  on  top  and  spiked  down,  form¬ 
ing  an  inverted  trough.  As  shown  by  the 
drawing,  this  serves  as  an  anchor  for  the 
mower  at  the  outer  end  and  also  as  a 
support  for  the  line  shaft.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  get  it  both  level  and  solid. 

At  the  outer  end  of  these  planks  dig 
a  pit  from  2*4  to  three  feet  deep,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  mower  used,  the  usual 
width  of  a  mower  tread  being  50  inches. 
The  pit  is  made  about  feet  across,  or 
wide  enough  to  take  the  wheel  easily. 
After  taking  off  the  unnecessary  parts 
the  mower  is  let  into  this  pit  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  crank  shaft  housing  lying 
on  top  of  the  planks.  A  couple  of  heavy 
iron  clamps  are  put  around  the  planks 
and  crank  shaft  housing  and  drawn  up 
tight  to  hold  the  mower  rigid,  putting 
in  a  light  blocking  so  that  the  crank 
wheel  will  run  free.  Before  placing  the 
mower  in  the  pit  take  the  pawls  from 
the  lower  wheel  to  avoid  the  racket  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  wheu  the  pow¬ 
er  was  in  operation. 

Block  the  mower  up  level  and  after 
placing  an  old  tin  pail  or  other  article 
of  similar  shape  directly  under  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  wheel  as  shown  in  the  cut,  fill 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  with  mushy  con¬ 
crete.  The  pail  is  to  keep  the  concrete 
from  the  center  of  the  wheel  where  the 
axle  protrudes.  This  concrete  will  hold 
the  bottom  of  the  power  solid  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  cross  sill  (not  shown  in 
the  cut)  the  power  can  be  made  very 
rigid. 

The  shaft  is  supported  by  hard  wood 
bearings  placed  on  the  top  of  the  inverted 
trough  of  planks.  A  pulley  at  the  end 
connects  by  a  belt  with  a  line  shaft  in¬ 
side  the  building.  These  pulleys  and  belt 
will  need  a  housing  built  over  them  to 


at  about  2G  to  1 ;  i.e.,  the  crank  wheel 
makes  26  revolutions  to  every  one  made 
by  the  traction  wheels.  With  a  10-foot 
sweep  the  horse  would  have  to  travel 
slightly  over  31  feet  for  each  revolution 
of  the  sweep  and  traction  wheel  to  which 
it  is  attached.  If  the  horse  walked  at 
the  rate  of  2 Ve  miles  per  hour  (an  aver¬ 
age  speed )  we  would  get  practically 
7  1-10  revolutions  of  the  sweep  per  min¬ 
ute.  Now  as  the  crank  wheel  makes  26 
revolutions  for  every  one  of  the  sweep 
we  would  have  7  1-10  times  26  or  184 
6-10  revolutions  per  minute  as  the  speed 
of  our  lower  line  of  shafting.  With  an 
IS  inch  pulley  on  this  shaft  and  a  12 
inch  on  the  shaft  above  we  would  se¬ 
cure  a  speed  of  276  9-10  revolutions  per 
minute  in  our  upper  line  of  shafting  from 
which  the  machinery  will  be  driven. 

To  obtain  the  size  pulley  needed  on 
this  line  shaft  to  drive  each  machine  at 
its  proper  speed  multiply  the  diameter 
of  the  pulley  (in  inches)  by  the  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  that  it  makes  when  run¬ 
ning  at  the  proper  speed  and  divide  this 
product  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  made  by  the  driving  shaft.  The 
result  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  pulley  in  inches.  It  is  best  to  de¬ 
termine  this  speed  of  your  driving  shaft 
by  trial  as  it  will  vary  somewhat  from 
the  figures  given  ;  by  using  a  mower  geared 
26  to  one  and  pulleys  as  stated  the  driv¬ 
ing  shaft  will  make  39  revolutions  for 
every  one  made  by  the  sweep. 

This  particular  arrangement  of  power 
and  shafting  may  not  suit  your  conditions 
which  are,  of  course  unknown  to  the 
writer,  but  by  a  little  thought  it  will  be 
easy  to  adapt  the  principle  to  your  pur¬ 
pose.  If  the  mower  has  been  abandoned 
because  of  slipping  gears  it  will  of  course 
be  useless  to  try  to  make  a  horse  power  of 
it  as  the  same  trouble  would  bother  here. 
I  would  not  care  to  recommend  this  pow¬ 
er  for  running  a  cream  separator.  The 
cream  separator  is  a  very  delicate  ma¬ 
chine  and  to  wear  well  and  skim  proper¬ 
ly  it  must  be  driven  steadily  at  the  proper 
rate  of  speed.  It  requires  a  very  steady 
power  for  proper  driving,  and  unless 
a  system  of  governing  pulleys  could  be 
introduced  the  power  furnished  by  this 
arrangement  would  be  too  spasmodic. 

R.  H.  S. 


R.  H.  (page  217)  might  get  some  relief 
from  his  sparrow  troubles  if  he  could  get 
a  pair  of  barn  owls  to  stay  in  his  barn. 
The  same  birds  would  help  keep  down  the 
rats  and  mice,  and  would  not  be  likely 
to  trouble  the  chickens  at  all.  I  have 
heard  of  several  cases  where  this  method 
has  been  tried  with  success.  A.  C.  w. 


When  You  Buy,  Be 
Sure  to  Get  the 
Weight  You  Pay  For 


Tj'ERTILIZER  and  other  farm  necessities 
^  that  you  buy  are  expensive  enough 
without  adding  to  their  cost  through  short 
weight. 

No  one  is  infallible.  Anyone  is  apt  to  make 
mistakes  in  weight  when  shipping.  But — you  will 
not  be  paying  for  such  mistakes,  if  you  check  the 
weight  of  everything  you  buy  on 

The  New 

FAI RBANKS 

PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 

CAPACITY  1000  POUNDS 

You  will  know  exactly  what  you  are  getting — 
you  will  not  be  trusting  to  chance  that  you  are 
not  paying  too  much. 

The  new  Fairbanks  Portable  Farm  Scale  has  extra 
large  platform,  large-faced  wheels,  new  arrow-point  beam. 
Every  part  is  guaranteed  forever. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  this  new  scale  to  you. 
d  ear  off  coupon,  fill  in  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will 
send  you  interesting  leaflet  describing  this  new  scale  and 
telling  you  how  its  use  will  enable  you  to  make  more  money 
by  preventing  loss  in  numerous  ways  about  the  farm. 

The  Fairbanks 
Company 

416  Broome  Street 


^CaJ^ers  of 
Scales  for 
Every 
Purpose. 

Farm  Wagon 
Scales  (5-ton). 

Leaflet  on 
request. 


Capacity 

1000 

Pounds 


New  York  City  ++* 

S*  The 
>  Fairbanks 
+  Company 

416  Broome  St. 
New  York  City 

S  Without  obligating 
'  myself  in  any  way, 
send  me  your  leaflet, 
How  the  Farmer  Can 
Make  Money  by  Buying  a 
Fairbanks  Portable  Farm 
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Wood’s  Virginia 
Ensilage  Corns. 

Our  Virginia-grown  Ensilage 
corns,  on  account  of  climatic 
reasons,  make  much  larger  growth 
in  the  North  and  West  than  corn 
grown  in  other  sections.  Our 
corns,  too,  are  cured  under  natural 
conditions,  and  are  unsurpassed  in 
vigorous  germination. 

Wood’s  Virginia  Ensilage, 
Pamunkey  Ensilage, 

Eureka  Ensilage, 

Cocke’s  Prolific  Ensilage, 

Va.  Horsetooth  Ensilage. 

Write  for  price  and  “WOOD'S 
CROP  SPECIAL"  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans, 
Sudan  Grass  and  all  Seasonable 

Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request, 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL.  Dahlia  Specials*  PITOMC.L.  I. 


— is  the  Coniine  garden  Cower 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties. 
My  specialty.  G,  S.  RAMSBURG,  Somersworlh,  N.  H. 


BANKER’S  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

10  apple  trees,  3  peach,  3  pear,  1  plum,  o 
grapes;  plants  all  first-class,  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  ft. 
high,  worth  $2.50  for  only  $1.00.  5  Baldwin.  1 

King,  1  Greening,  1  Spy,  1  Unno.  1  Banana.  1 
Burbank,  1  Bartlett,  1  KeilTer,  1  Elberta,  1  Late 
Croford.  1  Ea.  Croford,  2  Concord’.  I  Niagara.  I 
grow  what  I  sell.  Only  one  order  accepted  from 
one  person.  Cash  with  order.  My  80-page  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free  on  request.  State  you, 
wants  and  get  my  special  prices.  A  .air  and 
square  deal  always. 

D.  G.  BANKER'S  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


MALONE  Y  TREES 


^EVERYSOOY’S  FAVORITE  TREE  AND  PLANT  COLLECTIOlA 
.  15  SPLENDIH  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  98c.  \ 

I  i  Alexander  Peach  1  Red  Astrachan,  1  McIntosh  Apple,  j 
f  1  Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear.  Napoleon  sweet,  1  Early  Rich*  I 
.  mond,  sour  Cherry,  1  Oranee  Quince,  1  Burbank  Plum, 

I*  All  4-5  feet  high,  Grapef  .  years;  1  Concord,  blue,  1  Ca¬ 
tawba,  red,  Currants,  a  veai  *  -i  Wilder,  3  Pieplant  roots. 

Write  today  for  our  big  wholesale  catalogue. 
MALONEY  BUGS.  A  WELLS  CO.,  Box  78,  Danville,  N.Y. 


Not  the  “biggest, ”  but  every  page  has  a  helpful 
hint  for  you.  whether  you  plant  one  Apple  tree, 
or  a  big  orchard.  Tells  what  sorts  grow  best  in 
certain  sections;  which  ones  produce  the  profitable 
crops;  how  you  can  find  out  what  kinds  of  Apples. 
Plums,  Pears  or  Cherries  you  should  plant.  Uhis 
valuable  book  is  given  away  free— write  for  it  now 
it  is  worth  reading  and  keeping. 
8AMUKLFRASER,126  Main  St.,Geneseo. N.Y. 


Some  Collections  offered  in  our  Catalog 

1  0  Assorted  Peach  Trees,  3  \o  4  feet,  for  60c. 
'Z  Assorted  Grape  Vines,  2  year,  N  \  1,  for  60c. 
10  Assorted  Flowering  Snrubs,  2-yer  .  for|J$1.35. 

6  Assorted  Dwarf  Trees,  2-year,  4  fo  6  feet,  $1  .00 

Send  for  CKKT I P1E1)  GROWERS  Free  Catalog  showing 
affidavit  and  Photographs  of  800, one  Wrult  Trees  in 
our  Nurseries,  OP  ARAN  TEED  AND  SOLD  DIRECT. 

The  WM.  J.  REILLY  M  RSKUIES,  *22  Ossiun  St..  Dansville,  N.v 


KellysTREES 


THE  KIND  THAT  “MAKE  GOOD” 

True  to  Name — Free  from  Disease 

Apple,  IVar,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince 
Trees,  also  small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals, 
shipped  direct  to  your  orchard  at  Growers’ 
ces.  35  years’  experience  ill  growing  trees  enables  us  to 
produce  guaranteed  stock  at  a  low  cost.  So  we  can  ship 
splendid  trees  at  a  low  figure.  Write  for  catalog. 

Kelly  Bros.,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  260  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees _ - 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

2  to  3  feet  hitch . 2c  each 

3  to  4  feet  hlph . 3c  each 

4  to  6  feet  hitch . 4c  each 

4  (o  5  feet  hitch  Branched . oe  each 

5  to  8  feet  hitch  *•  «c  eafh 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


INSIST  ON  YOUR  DEALER 
FURNISHING  SEED  OATS  IN 
BAGS  BEARING  THIS  TAG 


Fancy  Recleaned 

SEED  OATS 


FROM 


TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO. 

IVAVERLY  NEW  YORK 


Tt™  SriXCTED  STOCK  I, cm  vhkh  Mu 

o«t>,  light  oat*  and  pin  oat*  have  been  removed  le«v- 
ing  only  lie  bt*l  heavy  oaf*.  They  have  been  rw lean¬ 
ed  to  remove  foul  aeed  and  dirt  and  before  ahipment 
have  been  tested  to  inturr  high  germinating  qualities. 

If  you  plant  oat«  to  rai»e  oat*  and  get  the  largest 
return*  for  your  work  and  investment,  it  will  pay  you 
to  plant  only  *ee<f  that  will  grow  and  produce  strong 
plants.  False  and  light  oat*  will  not  grow,  and  pin 
0«U  grow  pm  oat*.  Good  oat*  with  strong  germinat¬ 
ing  quahliea  produce  stronger  plants,  insui.ng  Urges 
return* 


BACK 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  ?EAS  SCt-  BEANS 

The  hist  varieties  for  hay  and  silage 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc.-  all  the  best  van  .-ties. 

M-mvel  Wurzeis  and  S'lgar  Beets  for  s  ock 

feeding. 

Writ?  for  pricss  on  any  Farm  Seei*  it  sired, 
also  a.k  for  *  ee  AlfaOa  Leaf!,... 

i  HENRY  A.  DREER 

•  714-716  Chestnut  Street. 


1 


Phila.  Pa.  rt 

_  —j 


POTATOES 

to  plant  with  business  back  of  them.  G;  own 
in  Maine.  Prices  low.  Early  and  late  Var¬ 
ieties.  Fine  Potato  Catalog  FREE.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Seed  for  the  farm. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  UaPISVILLE,  Pfl. 

FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas,  $2.50  bushel:  Soy  Beans.  $2.50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $0  bushel;  Be  1  Clover  Seed, 
$9  50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings.  $40  ton:  Oat  Flakes, 

$50  ton.  Joseph  IS.  Holland,  Ulilford,  Delaware 

*i  i  „  t  10  Cars  New  BERRY  CRATES, 

flOtlCC  1  llOtlCC  I  32-Quart,  Btairlard  sizes.  IIOW  rt  atlv 
to  ship.  lowest  Price*.  F.  A.  LONG,  It*  D.2,  Fraukford,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S'rfo 

per  1,000.  Success.  Mascott,  Ahington,  Gaudy,  ami 
others.  Also  Asparagus  roots  of  an  t  \tra  early  sort 

at  $3  per  M .  Slaj  maker  &  Son,  M  .voming,  Del. 

’’SUPERB”  eirou/hprri.-u}  a  success.  Circular  Free. 

Everbearing  wll  flnuui  i  u.  willard  b  kille,  Swedesboro, n.  j. 


ex  DFPIC  EVERBEARINS  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-grown 

01.  ntUlv  on  my  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  I..  HKGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants^^/i  ,ono.nf)e2^iS 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Dasil  Perry.  P  .epetown.  Bel. 

Strawberry  Plantst5.17'»'S?i  ’ST 

logue  free.  H.  H.  Henning,  R.  5,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  Piants^KK 

gusplants.  CaPfornia  Pclv  :i  adge.  .ie  .  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  Cj  tigents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Bnntino  &  Sons.  Box  50.  Selby ville .  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1,000  for  $1  as  per  new  ofl'er  in  free  catalogue.  All 
varieties  and  Everbearers  Seed  corn,  potatoes,  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  raspber  os  and  everything 

A  I , I. EG  AN  yilKSI'l.Y,  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


CATALOG 

_  _  FREE  to  all 

Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive— All  about  *he  New 
Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGII  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest.  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varieties 

RASPBERRY  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT, 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE, 
PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  GARDEN  SEEDS 

All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  free 

MARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Romsonburg,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ever- Bearing  Strawberries.— (En.  Farm  and  Home.) 


Farm  and  Soil  Problems 


Repairing  Metal  Roof. 

I  have  corrugated  metal  roofir?  on  zzv- 
eral  buildings,  find  it  leaks  some  at  the 
laps,  but  more  at  the  nails.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  }  fop  tbs  holes  mate  by 
nailing?  Is  there  any  ftu-m  of  metal  roof 
that  can  be  put  on  without  leaking? 
Keymar,  Md.  j.  D.  E. 

N  locating  leaks  in  a  roof  o'  this  hind 
be  sure  that  it  is  a  leak  find  no':  con¬ 
densed  wafer  dripning  down.  A  metal 
roof,  because  of  its  great  heat  conduc¬ 
tivity,  sometimes  condenses  water  on  the 
under  side  and  drips.  This  ;s  especially 
true  if  the  roof  is  used  over  a  warm, 
damp  interior.  A  roof  of  this  kind  should 
not  leak  at  the  laps,  however,  provided 
that  the  sheets  are  lapped  far  enougn 
and  that  the  roof  has  sufficient  )  itch. 
Corrugated  roofing  should  not  be  used  on 
a  roof  unless  it  has  a  good  slant  to  carry 
away  the  water. 

As  to  leaking  r-oum:  the  nails  it  is 
likely  that  either  the  metal  has  rusted 
;i"ound  the  na;!  nea.h.  or  ordinary  steel 
nails  were  red  and  have  rusted  off.  A 
local  hardware  dealer  uses  the  following 
method  :o  repair  a  roof  of  this  kind  when 
in  thif  condition.  Small  washers  (about 
%  to  %-inch)  are  cut  from  rubber  pack¬ 
ing.  This  is  obtained  in  sheets,  and  as  a 
eherp  grade  is  used  is  not  expensive. 
The  Vak  is  painted  with  roof  cement,  one 
of  <■  lose  rubber  patches  placed  over  it 
am  drawn  down  tightly  by  means  of  a 
s-’-ew.  A  small  steel  washer  or  burr  is 
-  ipped  over  the  screw  before  it  is  turned 
.n  and  protects  the  rubber  washer  from 
the  screw  head  as  the  screw  is  drawn 
down.  As  a  further  protection  the  patch 
:s  then  painted  with  the  roofing  cement. 
The  rubber  washers  are  easily  cut  out  by 
means  of  a  hollow  punch  or  a  gouge  of 
suitable  size.  To  help  in  stopping  the 
leaks  between  the  sheets  of  metai,  paint 
the  under  side  of  the  laps  with  the  roofing 
cement  while  the  sheets  are  loosened  np 
before  putting  in  the  screws.  A  cheaper 
method  would  be  to  use  bits  of  roofing 
paper  instead  of  the  rubber  washers,  and 
nails  instead  of  the  screws,  but  the  first 
mentioned  method  will  prove  the  best  in 
the  long  run. 

There  are  a  number  of  forms  of  metal 
roof  that  cau  be  applied  without  leaving 
leaks.  Among  these  is  the  “standing 
seam,”  in  which  the  edges  are  turned  up, 
and  covered  with  an  inverted  V,  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  water,  and  the 
flat  seam  roof,  in  which  the  seams  are 
soldered.  The  “standing  seam”  roof  is 
only  suitable  for  a  roof  having  a  good 
slant  to  carry  away  the  water;  otherwise 
it  might  rise  above  the  edges  of  the  seam 
and  the  roof  would  then  leak.  b.  h.  s. 


Reseeding  an  Old  Sod. 

On  page  437  I  notice  that  M.  V.  O. 
would  like  to  restore  a  starved  meadow. 
He  says  the  soil  is  gravel  over  clay  and 
each  year  a  crop  of  lean  Timothy  is 
gathered  from  it.  I  would  suggest  that 
one  of  the  experiments  that  may  he  tried 
be  something  like  the  following: 

Instead  of  gathering  the  small  crop  of 
lean  Timothy  allow  it  to  remain  standing 
until  at  least  the  15th  of  August,  and 
not  later  than  September  1st  plow  it 
under  and  if  possible  bring  up  at  least 
one  inch  of  the  clay  subsoil.  Follow  each 
half  day’s  plowing  with  the  harrow  to 
conserve  moisture,  or,  in  other  words, 
have  the  harrow  keep  up  with  the  plow. 
After  the  field  is  all  plowed  barrow  it 
crosswise  and  then  brush  it  over  with 
the  smoothing  harrow.  Let  us  suppose 
that  this  “seed  bed”  is  now  ready  to  sow 
about  400  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  and 
eight  to  ten  quarts  of  Timothy  to  the 
acre.  Sow  the  laud  both  ways.  The  first 
time  over  let  the  drill  run  about  the 
Same  as  sowing  grain.  The  second 

time  over  have  the  drill  run  a  little  more 
shallow.  After  sowing  use  the  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  again.  This  completes  the 
work  until  haying  time,  1910.  By  sow¬ 
ing  in  this  way  the  field  will  receive  about 
800  pounds  of  fertilizer  and  10  to  20 
quarts  of  Timothy  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
shallow  sowed  fertilizer  can  be  readily 
reached  by  the  roots  of  the  Timothy  seed, 
which  will  cause  them  to  develop  rapidly 
and  soon  reach  down  to  the  deeper  sowed 
fertilizer  which  insures  the  crop.  This 
system  furnishes  the  humus  in  the  Tim¬ 
othy  that  is  plowed  under,  and  the  ripen¬ 


ed  ceed  of  the  Timothy  is  in  the  ground 
ready  to  grow  in  due  course  of  time,  and 
the  whole  work  completed,  with  one  plow¬ 
ing.  Four  to  five  crops  of  hay  might  be 
expected  from  this  style  oj  treatment  be- 
tore  having  to  reseed,  and  if  the  land 
could  receive  a  :op-dresc.:ig  every  Fall 
the  time  might  he  greatly  .xtendea.  This 
is  based  on  the  acfnal  experience  of  tl  * 
writer.  oro.  e.  stone. 

Vermont. 


Cottonseed  Meal  for  Fertilizer, 

OULD  you  advise  the  use  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cottonseed  meal  (41%)  and 
acid  phosphate  for  a  fertilizer  for 
silage  corn  in  this  climate?  If  so,  in 
what  proportion?  Cottonseed  would  scorn 
to  he  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen.  Its 
availability  to  the  corn  plant  in  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate  is  the  question.  With  cottonseed 
at  $3T  14%  acid  phosphate  at  $15.50, 
and  a  ‘complete  fertilizer”  at  $35,  \  hich 
wo’  I  he  the  best  and  cheapest  to  use 
under  New  York  conditions,  200  pounds 
per  acre  in  the  drill?  r.  b.  b. 

Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  we  cannot  answer  this  ex¬ 
actly — not  knowing  the  analysis  of  the 
“complete  fertilizer.”  Most  authorities 
seem  to  think  that  cottonseed  meal  must 
sell  for  less  than  $20  a  ton  in  order  to 
make  an  economical  fertilizer.  It  will 
probably  give  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric  acid,  aud 
two  of  potash.  Mixed  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  about  two  parts  cottonseed  meal  to 
one  of  phosphate  it  would  give  good  sil¬ 
age  corn.  There  would  be  potash  to  in¬ 
sure  sound  cars  of  grain.  Cottonseed 
meal  is  quite  largely  used  by  tobacco 
growers,  and  gives  a  good  form  of  organ¬ 
ic  nitrogen.  It  is  a  matter  of  price. 


Horses’  Hoofs  for  Fertilizer. 

The  blacksmith  who  does  my  work  has 
offered  to  give  me  three  barrels  of  the 
parings  from  horse’s  hoofs.  Would  they 
he  of  any  value  and  if  so,  how  would  yoii 
suggest  they  be  used?  f.  n.  p. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Such  parings  often  contain  10  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  and  two  of  phosphoric 
acid.  _  They  are  so  hard  that  this  plant 
food  is  not  available  unless  ground  very 
fine  or  “cut”  with  acid.  We  should  dig 
holes  besides  the  fruit  or  shade  trees  and 
put  about  a  quart  of  the  parings  in  each 
hole — three  or  four  to  the  treo. 


Sawdust  as  a  Mulch. 

I  have  about  30  or  40  loads  >f  oak  saw¬ 
dust  which  is  well  rotted.  I  had  it  hauled 
for  the  purpose  of  mulching  to  hold  rno's- 
ture.  I  sec  by  other  papers  that  it  is  det¬ 
rimental.  What  can  I  do  with  it? 

Lamar,  Mo.  k.  b.  d. 

Well-rotted  sawdust  is  usually  safe  to 
use  as  a  mulch.  We  have  spread  it  und<  r 
apple  trees  and  scattered  a  little  lime  over 
it.  Fresh  sawdust  contains  too  much 
acid,  but  when  well  rotted  or  soaked  with 
stable  liquids  it  becomes  fit  to  use  on  the 
soil.  It  is  safer  to  use  limestone  with  if 
if  the  stone  can  he  bought  at  a  fair  figure. 


Equivalent  of  Wood  Ashes. 

What  ingredients  should  I  add  to  one 
ion  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  how  much 
each,  to  give  results  equal  to  on.;  ton  of 
Oi- nada  hardwood  ashes?  I  intend  to  ,n  t 
on  a  meadow,  and  try  also  on  pasture 
land.  M.  DELANEY. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

The  average  ton  of  imleached  wood 
ashes  contains  100  pounds  of  potash, 
about  40  of  phosphoric  acid  and  000 
pounds  of  lime.  The  rest  is  usually  sand 
or  material  which  has  no  particular  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  A  mixture  of  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  300  pounds  of  a 
good  acid  phosphate  will  furnish  the  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  ton 
of  ashes.  We  never  knew  of  a  mixture  of 
chemicals  that  gave  equal  results  with 
pure  ashes  although  the  same  quantities  of 
plant  food  were  supplied.  We  would  not 
mix  the  chemicals  with  the  lime — the  lat¬ 
ter  is  too  fine  and  powdery  to  mix  well. 
Use  the  lime  alone  and  mix  the  chemicals. 


Why  Kill  Angleworms? 

In  my  garden  some  of  the  fish  worms, 
or  earthworms  are  10  or  12  inches  long. 
How  much  land  salt  should  I  put  ou  an 
acre  to  kill  them,  and  to  help  to  enrich 
the  land?  M.  d.  u. 

Brockway ville,  Pa. 

It  would  probably  require  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  salt  to  the  acre  to  have 
much  effect  upon  the  earthworms.  But 
why  do  you  seek  to  kill  them?  They  do 
no  harm  to  plants  and  surely  indicate  good 
soil.  They  are  the  greatest  soil  builders 
we  have.  They  bring  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface  and  mix  it,  draw  leaves  and  other 
organic  matter  into  their  holes,  and  also 
make  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  slightly 
more  available.  Then  when  they  die  their 
bodies  add  to  the  organic  matter.  Why 
should  you  try  to  kill  these  little  help¬ 
ers?  If  you  use  enough  salt  to  kill  them 
you  do  your  soil  more  harm  than  yood. 
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Varieties  of  Vegetables 


Conditions  Involved. — One  of  the 
very  first  considerations  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  truck  crops  is  the 
question  of  variety.  There  are  of  course 
many  other  things  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  but  I  believe  success  or  failure  in 
trucking  hinges  more  particularly  on  the 
selection  of  the  variety  best  suited  to  ones 
needs  than  on  any  other  one  thing.  To 
find  just  what  variety  is  best  for  our 
own  needs  is  sometimes  a  long  and  costly 
performance.  A  great  many  costly  mis¬ 
takes  are  made.  Then  too  one  must  keep 
trying  the  newer  varieties  as  they  come 
along  to  see  wherein  they  are  superior 
nr  inferior  to  those  already  being  grown. 
It  all  costs,  and  the  last  word  is  never 
said,  for  new  varieties  are  coming  all  the 
time,  and  conditions  are  changing;  how¬ 
ever  it  may  he  of  some  help  to  someone  to 
mention  the  varieties  we  have  tested  out 
and  now  consider  the  best  for  our  pur¬ 
pose. 

Asparagus. — French  Argenteuil,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  large  size  and  ability  to  re¬ 
sist  rust.  Reading  Giant  is  being  tested 
and  looks  promising,  but  it  will  require 
another  year  or  two  to  state  positively 
just  how  it  will  compare  with  Argen¬ 
teuil. 

Tomatoes. — Spark’s  Earliana  exclusive 
ly  for  the  early  crop.  (This  tomato  was 
originated  in  this  section).  Bonny  Best 
for  second  early  and  can  crop.  John 
Baer  may  be  a  strong  competitor  of 
Bonny  Best,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  say  posi¬ 
tively. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Yellow  Jerseys  ex¬ 
clusively  for  high  ground.  Red  Jerseys 
for  low  ground  where  yellow  potatoes 
mottle  or  turn  dark. 

Peppers. — Ruby  King  is  the  best  early 
sweet  pepper  we  have  found  for  market. 
Hot  Bull  Nose  is  earlier  but  does  not 
sell  well  later  in  the  season.  Will  try 
Giant  Neapolitan  in  a  small  way  this 
season. 

Onions. — Yellow  Danvers  grown  from 
sets.  Crop  is  harvested  early  in  July. 

White  Potatoes. — Cobblers  for  the 
early  crop,  and  Iloosiers  for  the  late  crop 
planted  July  1st  to  10th. 

Cantaloupes. — Fordhook.  With  us  it 
is  the  best  cropper  and  best  seller  and  is 
really  fit  to  eat.  Best  either  for  home  use 
or  market. 

Watermelons. — Tom  Watson  for  dis¬ 
tant  shipping  and  Kleckley  Sweet  for 
home  use  and  home  market. 

Cabbage. — Early  Jersey  Wakefield  for 
early  and  Flat  Dutch  for  later.  Our  soil 
is  too  light  for  Danish  Ball-head.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  looks  promising  for  an 
early  cabbage  but  seed  must  be  sown  in 
the  Spring.  Plants  should  not  be  win¬ 
tered  over. 

Squash. — White  Patty-Pan  for  early. 

It  comes  early  and  sells  fairly  well  until 
the  markets  get  supplied  with  eggplant. 

Boston  Marrow  for  late.  It  keeps  well, 
crops  well  and  our  local  market  is  pre¬ 
judiced  in  its  favor. 

Cucumber. — London  Long  Green.  The 
vines  resist  blight  to  some  extent  and  the 
cucumbers  will  remain  green  longer  than 
•tome  other  varieties.  It  sells  well  and 
makes  a  crop. 

Peas. — Alaska  for  the  early  market  and 
Gradus  for  second  early  and  home  use. 

Wax  Beans. — Early  Refugee.  It  crops 
well,  comes  very  early  and  being  a  green 
podded  bean  sells  better  than  the  yellow 
beans. 

Beets. — Crosby’s  Egyptian  for  early 
crop.  We  grow  no  late  beets. 

i  urnips. — Yellow  Globe  for  local  mar¬ 
ket  and  Purple  Top  in  clover  for  the  cat¬ 
tle. 

Sugar  Corn. — S  to  well’s  Evergreen  for 
main  season.  No  early  corn  is  grown. 

M  ith  most  of  the  vegetables  I  have 
named  we  are  very  careful  to  select  and 
save  enough  seed  for  our  own  use  each 
year.  M  e  consider  it  a  misfortune  to 
have  to  go  to  unknown  parties  for  seed 
of  asparagus,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
•‘SSplants,  peppers,  sugar  corn,  squashes, 
cucumbers  or  watermelons.  These  can 
'il  be  saved  at  home,  and  they  can  all 
greatly  improved  by  a  little  care  in 
>  Lotion.  This  has  been  proved  over  and 
ooi  again.  By  saving  our  own  seed  we 
not.  only  know  that  we  have  the  proper 
\ariety  but  we  can  select  to  the  type 
'hat  suits  us  best  and  continually  make 


improvement. 


TKUCKER,  Jit. 


As  Your  Car  Grows  Old,  Keep  It  Tuned  Up 

Retain  its  smoothness,  its  quietness  and  comfort.  Retain  its  quick  response, 
its  effective  power— its  dependability.  You  bought  it  for  these  qualities — keep 
them  in  the  car  as  it  grows  old  in  your  service. 

1  une  up  your  motor,  adjust  the  carburetor  forweather  and  varying  qualities 
of  gasoline.  Adjust  the  steering  gear.  Adjust  the  brakes. 

A?id  don  t  forget  to  adjust  the  bearings .  For  all  bearings  wear  same  as  other 
moving  parts  and  need  adjustment  if  you  are  to  keep  the  full  power  and  effb 
ciency  of  your  car. 

Inside  Knowledge  that  will  Help  You 


If  wear  occurs ,  leaving 
slight  space  between  cup 
and  roller ,  adjustments  can 
be  made  by  moving  the  cup 
or  cone  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows . 

As  1-2  and  3-4  always 
remain  exactly  parallel,  the 
adjustment  brings  the  dif¬ 
ferent  surfaces  into  perfect 
line-contact ,  and  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bearing's 
efficiency  is  impaired. 


WHEEL  bearings  must  turn  easily  of  course — to 
eliminate  friction.  But  they  must  fit  snugly  too 
— to  prevent  wheels  from  wobbling. 

As  bearings  wear — all  bearings  do — they  get  loose. 
A  little  looseness  allows  the  pound  that  makes  faster 
and  faster  wear — more  and  more  looseness. 

Bearings  on  shafts  that  support  gears — transmission, 
driving  and  differential  gears — when  they  wear  (as  a'l 
bearings  do)  allow  the  shafts  to  drop  slightly  out  of 
line.  The  gears  on  those  shafts  get  slightly  out  of  cor¬ 
rect  mesh.  Imperfectly  meshed  gears  make  noise  and 
waste  some  of  the  power. 

The  trouble  goes  on  at  an  increasing  rate  unless 
promptly  checked  by  adjusting  a  type  of  bearing  that 
can  take  up  looseness  when  it  develops. 

Use  of  steels  best  adapted  for  bearings,  extreme 
accuracy  of  manufacture,  strict  following  of  heat-treat¬ 


ment  formulas  developed  by  years  devoted  to  concen- 
t  rated  study  of  bearings  alone  these  are  producing  bear¬ 
ing  parts  that  have  wonderful  wear-resisting  qualities. 
And  yet  bearings — all  bearings — do  wear. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  is  the  one  type  of  bearing  that  can  be 
adjusted  to  completely  eliminate  the  effects  of  its  slight  wear. 

TheTitnken  Roller  Bearing  carries  the  load  and  resists  the  shocks 
along  the  lines  of  its  rollers  instead  of  on  the  points  of  balls;  its  tapered 
construction  enables  it  to  meet  side  pressure  and  shocks  in  addition  to 
direct  load;  its  line  contact  distributes  pressure  and  hence  minimises 
weal  these  are  three  great  principle!  that  are  kept  in  constant  operation  for 
your  benefit  by  the  fourth  great  principle  of  adjustability . 

You  can  see  how  important  it  is  to  have  adjustable  bearings  in  your 
car  if  you  are  to  retain  its  effectiveness  as  a  power  vehicle — as  it  grows 
old  in  your  service. 

Other  interesting  facts  about  bearings  are  told 
in  the  Timken  Primer  No.  F-33  “On  the  Care  and 
Character  of  Bearings’’  which,  with  a  list  of  the  Cars 
using  Timken  Bearings,  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid 
on  request. 


The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company 

CANTON,  OHIO  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Important 


To  Every  Owner  of, 
Limestone)  Land! 


Smallest  Machine 
Handles 
36  Pound  Rocks 


(9) 


You  can  now  grind  up  the  limcrock  on  your  farm  instead  of  having  to  pa] 
from  $2  to  $5  a  ton  for  ground  limestone.  You  can  get  a  Lime-Pulver  foi 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  few  season’s  supply  of  lime — an  outfit  thal 
can  be  run  with  as  little  as  6  horse-power. 

5He  Jeffrey  1  JMePulveR 

Sizes  to  Suit  Engines  From  6  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

T-K  !0Utfi-  l?is  Sl?ri"e  and  6lart  Disking  your  soil  sweeter  and  more  productive. 

The  Lime-Pulver  is  t.ie  only  crusher  and  pulverizer  combined  in  one  compleie  portable  out- 
.“h  *°  your  P°wer— f<->-d  the  rock— and  out  pours  the  ground  limestone.  Crushes 

reck  for  road  and  concrete  work— grinds  feed  and  hone.  Mounted  on  skids  or  on  trucks— 
with  or  without  elevator  for  handling  both  ground  limestone  and  crushed  rock. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER!  Write  today  for  full  information.  Tell  us  the 
FREE  TRIAL  and  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  DEMCINST^At/oNoVee'r.' 

1  he  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  400  Fir,,  Ave,  Columbus,  O. 


Lime-Pulver  No.  2 

Built  entirely  of 
steel.  Ball-bearing, 
Pulverizes  lime¬ 
stone  or  crushes 
rock  for  road  work. 
Runs  with  6  H.  P., 
and  gives  1  ton  an 
hour,  guaranteed, 
with  10  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids. 


2 — on  Trucks 

Portable. 

Also  furnished 
with  elevator 
for  ground 
limestone 
and 


Lime-Pulver  No.  3 

The  ideal  outfit  for  the  man  with 
larger  engine.  Many  farmers  who 
own  this  size  machine  make 
money  grinding  for  neighbors. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SfEt^EAT^WlTH^PIlBI  N 

EnHHMOBBBmHn  MB 

WHY  let  birds  cat  the  grain  you  have  planted? 

Birds  eating  the  grain  means  the  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  By 
simply  treating  your  seed  with  CORBIN  you  can  mako 
the  birds  pass  by  your  fields — do  away  with  this  loss. 
In  Europe  more  than  2,500,000  quarts  of  CORBIN  are 
used  every  year.  Tue  Royal  Institution  of  Hohenheim 
for  the  Protection  of  Plants,  reports:  "The  Corbin  com¬ 
pletely  killed  the  smut  and  at  the  same  time  proved  most 
effective  against  the  attack  of  birds.”  CORBIN  is  non- 
poisonous,  easily  applied,  prevents  decay  of  seed  in  over- 
moist  soil. 

Would  You  Give  10c  an  Acre  to 
Protect  Your  Corn  and  Grain? 

It  only  costs  10  cts  an  acre  to  protect 
’» your  corn — a  little  more  for  smaller 
grain.  Moisten  your  seed  with 
CORBIN  and  you  not  only 
protect  your  seed  from 
birds  and  mice,  but  you, 
prevent  stinking  smut. 

Send  SI  for  a  quart 
can  of  Corbin.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 
'Albert  T.  Otto  &  Sons 
1878  Broadway.  N evv  Y ork  City 
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'X'  H  fcC  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER 


April  10,  lOl.j. 


{  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  United  States  sub¬ 
marine  F-4  was  submerged  at  Honolulu, 
March  25,  and  failed  to  reappear.  It  was 
located  by  divers  near  the  harbor  three 
days  later,  but  there  was  no  hope  of  re¬ 
covering  its  crew  of  21  men  alive. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  passed 
by  New  York  State  in  11)13  prohibiting 
work  by  women  in  factories  between  10 
p.  rn.  and  6  a.  m.  was  upheld,  March 
26.  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  validity 
of  the  law  was  attacked  by  employers  on 
the  ground  that  it  unduly  interfered  with 
the  right  of  adult  women  to  contract  for 
their  labor.  In  the  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Hiscock  in  which  all  the  other 
judges  concur,  it  is  held  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  justified  in  believing  that 
night  work  in  factories  was  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  health  of  women  that  it 
ought  to  be  prohibited  for  their  own  sakes 
and  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare. 

Another  rabbit  killing  case,  which  in 
some  respects  rivals  the  famous  Oscar 
Phillips  arrest  in  North  Plainfield,  was 
up  before  Justice  Peter  D.  Lane  at  Far 
Hills,  N.  J.,  March  26,  and  as  the  pris¬ 
oner  had  not  the  money  to  pay  his  fine 
he  was  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  50 
days,  notwithstanding  his  protest  that  he 
was  out  of  work  and  hungry  and  killed 
the  rabbit  for  food  only.  The  prisoner 
was  Jasper  Svarka,  24  years  of  age,  a 
former  farmhand  who  has  been  out  of 
work  for  some  time.  He  killed  a  rabbit 
with  a  stone,  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  fined  $22.35.  Having  no  money  he 
went  to  jail.  Last  November  Justice 
Snape  at  North  Plainfield  sentenced  Os¬ 
car  Phillips,  a  youth  of  that  place,  to 
serve  90  days  in  the  county  jail  for  hav¬ 
ing  killed  a  rabbit,  which  was  destroying 
his  mother’s  garden  truck.  Citizens  all 
over  the  State  became  indignant  and  a 
number  of  lawyers  offered  to  take  up  the 
case  for  the  boy.  Gov.  Fielder  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  and  an  investigation  resulted 
in  the  release  of  the  lad  after  he  bad 
served  something  like  a  month. 

March  25  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
killed  the  woman  suffrage  bill  by  an  unan¬ 
imous  vote. 

A  regiment  of  infantry  and  three  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery  were  ordered,  March 
29,  by  the  War  Department  to  be  ready 
to  go  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  protect 
lives  and  property  there.  Villa  and  Car- 
’■anza  troops  are  engaged  in  an  artillery 
battle  and  already  two  Americans  have 
been  injured  by  stray  bullets. 

The  pupils  of  parochial  and  private 
schools  in  first  and  second  class  cities 
must  submit  to  vaccination  before  being 
admitted,  under  the  terms  of  the  Tallett 
lull,  approved  by  Gov.  Whitman  of  New 
York,  March  30.  Heretofore  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  compulsory  vaccination  bill 
applied  only  to  public  schools.  The  meas¬ 
ure  was  opposed  by  the  Anti-Vaccination 
League  of  America,  but  was  favored  by 
the  State  Education  authorities.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  whenever  there  is  a 
smallpox  epidemic  in  third  class  cities 
and  rural  communities  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shall  direct  the  school 
authorities  to  debar  all  unvaccinated  pu¬ 
pils.  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  has  re¬ 
cently  suffered  from  an  outbreak  of  small¬ 
pox. 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  McManus,  widow  of 
the  American  milk  contractor  slain  by 
Zapatistas  on  the  day  the  Convention 
army  marched  into  Mexico  City,  has  been 
paid  an  indemnity  of  $20,000  gold  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband. 

One  man  was  killed  and  another  was 
seriously  injured  at  Panama,  March  31, 
when  the  tackle  of  a  14-inch  gun  they 
were  mounting  on  the  canal  fortifications 
at  Naos  Island  broke,  and  the  huge  ma¬ 
chine  rolled  down  the  hill,  crushing  them 
under  it. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  by  a 
decision,  March  30.  refused  to  permit  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  act  as  a  barrier 
to  the  recovery  of  $20,000  damages  sued 
for  by  William  S.  Freyer  and  his  sixteeu- 
vear-old  daughter,  Grace  Freyer,  because 
of  tvphoid  fever  alleged  to  have  resulted 
from  the  daughter’s  drinking  impure 
water  furnished  by  the  Mount  Holly 
Water  Company.  The  court  held  that  the 
injury  alleged  was  not  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  accrued  to  persons  resulting 
from  the  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default 
of  any  person  or  persons,  and  therefore 
was  not  included  in  section  three  of  the 
statute  of  limitation  invoked  by  the 
water  company. 

The  New  York  Assembly  passed  the 
Bewley  bill.  March  31,  permitting  women 
and  minors  to  work  in  canning  factories 
during  the  busy  season  for  72  hours  a 
week  instead  of  60,  as  the  law  limits  such 
labor  now.  Two  other  bills  desired  by 
the  canners  were  beaten,  66  ayes  to  67 
noes  for  the  bill  permitting  women  to 
work  until  midnight  instead  of  10  o’clock 
at  night  and  58  to  70  for  the  bill  exempt¬ 
ing  employes  of  canning  factories  from 
the  law  requiring  one  day  of  rest  in 
every  seven. 

Ravmond  Swoboda,  who  left  New  York 
on  February  27  with  an  American  pass¬ 
port  vised  by  the  French  Consul  here, 
is  under  arrest  in  Paris  charged  with 
having  set  fire  on  March  6  to  the  steam¬ 
er  La  Tourame.  Swoboda,  38  years  of 
age.  was  a  passenger  on  La  Touraine 
Fire  was  discovered  in  the  second  hold 
on  March  6.  The  passenger  list  was 
fairly  large  and  the  situation  was  critical 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  in  the  cargo. 
Investigations  made  by  the  experts  select¬ 
ed  by  Admiral  Cbarlier,  who  is  the  head 


of  the  inquiry,  revealed  that  the  fire  on 
the  steamship  was  started  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  detonating  device.  It  is  fairly 
well  established  that  this  device  was  in  a 
trunk  stored  in  the  hold.  Several  persons 
in  New  York  have  appeared  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  favorable  to  Swoboda’s  character. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  verdict  of 
$2,500  against  the  United  States  Express 
Company  for  sending  20  hens  to  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  and  an  untimely  death  was 
brought  in,  March  30,  by  a  jury  of 
eleven  white  men  and  a  negro  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Vernon  H.  Davis  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  The  hens  belonged  to 
Frederick  Harries  and  were  all  prize  win¬ 
ners.  Cooped  together  they  were  shipped 
in  1911  from  Flemington,  N.  J.,  to  New 
York.  This  was  after  10  of  them  had 
taken  prizes  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
The  other  10  in  two  pens  of  five  each, 
had  taken  first  prizes  at  the  Garden. 
These  were  White  Orpingtons.  All  20 
got  to  this  city,  but  were  delivered  to  G. 
Z.  Hawk,  a  Washington  Market  dealer, 
who  killed  them.  II.  D.  Merchant,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  bereaved  owner,  produced  in 
court  all  the  ribbons  and  silver  cups  the 
hens  had  won.  He  also  called  experts, 
who  said  they  were  worth  $5,000.  The 
jury  gave  the  full  amount  sued  for  and 
$597  interest  besides. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  a  professor  in  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Whitman.  March  29,  as  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  succeed  Calvin  J. 
Huson.  Professor  Wilson  is  a  son  of 
Senator  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  well  known 
in  agricultural  circles. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  at 
Washington,  has  sold  10  pairs  of  silver 
gray  foxes  to  the  Alaska  Silver  Fox  and 
Fur  Company  at  Fairbanks,  receiving 
$312  a  pair  for  them.  These  foxes  were 
raised  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  breeding  purposes.  The  fur 
company  is  obligated  not  to  kill  them  for 
their  pelts,  but  to  use  them  for  breeding. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

A  short  time  ago  several  farmers  of 
Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  lost 
horses  from  a  disease  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  to  the  local  veterinar¬ 
ians.  The  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  was  notified  and  Prof.  C.  P.  Fitch 
was  given  charge  of  the  investigation. 
He  discovered  that  the  disease  has  never 
been  found  in  New  York  before,  but  has 
occurred  in  the  West,  South,  Canada  and 
Europe,  where  it  lias  been  known  as 
swamp  fever  or  infectious  anaemia.  Al¬ 
though  the  investigation  has  not  been 
completed  as  yet,  it  may  be  said  that  very 
little  treatment  can  be  rendered,  so  that 
the  work  has  been  almost  entirely  pre¬ 
ventive.  As  far  as  is  known  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  confined  to  horses. 

The  Erie  Railroad  lias  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  which  a  farm  train  will  visit  a 
score  of  towns  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  between  April  13  and  April  22. 
The  train  will  be  made  up  of  two  special¬ 
ly  equipped  cars,  one  of  which  will  be 
used  for  displays  and  exhibits  and  the 
other  for  laboratory  work  and  discussions. 
During  the  stops  Prof.  II.  A.  Hopper  of 
Cornell  will  discuss  breeds  and  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  breeding  both  cattle  and 
horses,  and  the  value  of  various  feeds  and 
the  methods  of  feeding;  W.  W.  Warsaw 
of  Cornell  will  have  charge  of  the  work 
concerning  soil  fertility,  lime  and  its  ap¬ 
plication.  fertilizers,  manures  and  drain¬ 
age.  and  J.  H.  Barron  of  Cornell  and 
Prof.  C.  O.  Du  Bois  of  Alfred  University 
will  give  talks  on  farm  crops,  pastures, 
hay,  potatoes,  etc.  All  the  talks  will  be 
noil-technical,  they  will  be  applied  to  the 
Western  section  of  the  State  and  they 
will  deal  with  everyday  problems  so  that 
much  valuable  knowledge  may  be  gained 
by  devoting  the  half  day  to  the  train. 
The  schedule  of  the  train  is  as  follows: 
Tues.,  Apr.  13 — Avoea,  a.  m. ;  Bath.  p.  m. 
Wed.,  Apr.  14 — Wayland,  a.  m. ;  Colioc- 
ton.  p.  m.  Thurs.,  Apr.  15 — Hamburg, 
a.  m. ;  Eden  Center,  p.  m.  Fri..  Apr. 
16 — North  Collins,  a.  m. ;  Gowanda.  p. 
m.  Sat.,  Apr.  17 — Cherry  Creek,  a.  m. ; 
Kennedy,  p.  m.  Mon..  Apr.  19 — James¬ 
town,  a.  m. ;  Randolph,  p.  ni.  Tues.. 
Apr.  20 — Tattle  Valley,  a.  m. ;  Allegany, 
p.  m.  Wed.,  Apr.  21 — Olcan,  a.  m. ; 
Cuba,  p.  m.  Thurs.,  Apr.  22 — Wells- 
vi lie  until  2  :30  p.  m. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  meetings  be¬ 
ing  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  Syracuse  on  March 
20  in  cooperation  with  the  Central  New 
York  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 
Many  round  table  discussions  were  held 
on  subjects  of  interest  to  both  upland 
and  muck  land  farmers.  Prof.  I.  C.  Jae¬ 
ger  of  the  University  of  Rochester  spoke 
on  “The  Vegetable  Disease  Problem,”  and 
on  celery.  Prof.  Paul  Work  of  Cornel) 
spoke  on  good  seeds  and  on  tomatoes 
The  work  of  the  association  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  a  campaign  for  new  members 
was  started.  Through  the  assistance  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Agent.  S.  A.  Martin, 
many  farmers  from  Fulton.  Canastota. 
and  Utica  were  present.  Many  more  of 
these  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  All  vegetable  growers 
should  watch  for  them,  as  they  are  of 
great  value. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  Commission 
nominated  by  Gov.  Whitman  consists  of: 
Charles  A.  Weiting.  of  Cobleskill.  five 
years;  Edward  A.  Long,  White  Plains, 
four  years;  Calvin  J.  Huson,  Penn  Yan, 
three  years;  W.  A.  Harriman,  Arden, 
two  years;  Fred  B.  Parker,  Batavia,  one 
year,  from  March  1  last. 


Growing  Market  Peas. 

I  wish  to  raise  an  acre  or  more  of  peas 
this  year  (wrinkled)  for  local  market; 
shall  drill  them  in,  raising  those  that 
grow  20  to  30  inches  high.  How  far 
apart  should  the  drills  be  and  how  far 
apart  the  peas  in  the  drills,  also  how 
deep?  My  land  is  a  fairly  rich  loam. 
Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  drill  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  them?  If  so  what  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  best?  Is  it  a  good  plan 
to  sow  two  rows  a  few  inches  apart  and 
the  next  two  rows  at  a  farther  distance? 

Holland.  N.  Y.  F.  M.  s. 

Peas  do  not  require  an  extra  rich  soil, 
if  it  is  in  fairly  good  condition.  Pure 
raw  bone  meal  (finely  ground)  has  al¬ 
ways  given  me  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  If  applied  in  the  row  300  or  400 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  sufficient.  Every 
gardener  has  his  favorite  varieties  of 
peas,  etc.,  but  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  statement  that  the  Gradus  or 
Prosperity,  has  more  staunch  friends 
than  any  other  extra  early  wrinkled  pea 
grown.  This  variety  grows  about  30 
inches  high  in  the  average  soil,  is  very 
productive,  bearing  gigantic  pods  con¬ 
taining  from  six  to  10  very  large  peas, 
the  flavor  is  most  delicious.  Thos.  Lax- 
ton  is  another  superior  variety.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  Gradus  strain,  and  ma¬ 
tures  at  the  same  season,  quality  equal 
to  Gradus.  grows  a  few  inches  taller,  and 
is  somewhat  more  productive.'  Both  of 
these  varieties  should  be  planted  about 
three  inches  deep.  The  rows  should  be 
3%  to  four  feet  apart ;  sow  one  quart 
of  seed  to  the  hundred  feet  of  row.  Of 
the  more  dwarf  extra  early  wrinkled  sorts 
the  following  are  perhaps  the  best:  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Excelsior,  and  Laxtonian,  both  sorts 
grow  about  18  inches  high,  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive  of  very  high  quality  peas.  The 
rows  may  be  planted  six  to  eight  inches 
closer  together,  using  the  same  quantity 
of  seed  to  the  hundred  feet  of  row  as 
for  the  taller  sorts. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  double  row 
planting  is  extensively  resorted  to,  as  the 
space  that  can  be  allotted  to  peas  is  very 
often  quite  limited,  the  taller  growing 
sorts  are  almost  invariably  given  some 
kind  of  artificial  supports,  and  when  thus 
planted  the  material  required  for  sup¬ 
ports  is  reduced  to  nearly  one  half  that 
required  for  the  same  number  of  rows 
planted  singly.  When  planted  in  this 
way  the  double  rows  are  planted  10  to 
12  inches  apart,  with  alleys  3%  to  four 
feet  or  more  between,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  variety.  In  field  culture  the 
double  row  plan  is  not  commendable,  as 
the  cultivation  is  done  principally  by 
horse  power,  thus  reducing  hand  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  This 
economy  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the 
crop  is  planted  in  double  rows,  as  the 
hoe  will  have  to  be  employed  between  the 
rows  to  loosen  the  soil,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  expense  of  cultivation  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  re¬ 
turns.  K. 

Size  of  Birdhouse. 

I  am  making  a  birdhouse  for  martins, 
and  have  made  the  rooms  about  eight 
inches  square.  I  am  told  that  the  rooms 
are  too  large  and  that  the  martins  will 
not  inhabit  the  house  for  that  reason.  If 
so,  what  size  should  the  rooms  be  and 
what  should  be  the  width  and  height  of 
the  doorway  of  each  room?  At  what 
height  from  the  ground  should  the  house 
be  set?  H.  N. 

Hannibal,  O. 

The  rooms  in  the  martin  house  which 
you  are  building  are  larger  than  they  are 
usually  made.  However,  the  martins  may 
not  object  to  them  on  that  account. 
Houses  having  room  six  inches  square 
and  six  inches  high,  entrances  2%  inches 
in  diameter  and  one  inch  above  the  floor, 
and  a  height  above  the  ground  of  15  or 
20  feet,  are  satisfactory  to  martins. 
These  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
bird  houses  are  set  forth  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  609  from  the  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture.  ir.  w.  iienshaw, 

Chief,  Biological  Survey. 

Potato  Inspection. 

Quarantines  for  powdery  scab  in  po¬ 
tatoes  are  in  force  in  parts  of  Maine  and 
New  York.  Under  the  new  rules  of  the 
Federal  authorities,  in  force  April  16. 
inspection  at  point  of  shipment  will  be 
discontinued,  and  inspection  made  at 
Portland,  Maine,  and  Rouse’s  Point,  N. 
Y.  This  puts  all  responsibility  on  the 
shipper,  who  must  see  that  the  stock 
shipped  is  free  from  powdery  scab  and 
similar  diseases  or  have  it  condemned  at 
the  inspection  points.  All  potato  cars 
from  infected  districts  must  bear  the  red 
tags  furnished  by  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  whom  full  particulars 
can  be  had. 


W iiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tin:  - 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  n 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editoriai  pago. 


HOME  MADE 
ACETYLENE 

brings  greatest  of 
city  conveniences 
to  the  country 

The  Chicago  Gas  Company  has 
over  500,000  customers.  Other 
big  city  gas  companies  have  pro¬ 
portionately  as  many.  These 
millions  of  city 
people  would¬ 
n’t  know  how 

to  get  along  with¬ 
out  gas.  They 
long  ago  found 
it  so  superior  to 

oil  and  coal  that  _ _ _ 

they  hardly  know  A 
what  these  things  MBS' 

look  like.  _ 

City  folks  used  jj - 

to  have  this  great  CAS  SUPPLY  FOR 
convenience  to  THE  BIC  CITY 
themselves.  But 

today  Home-Made  Acetylene  is  even  a 
greater  boon  to  country  homes  than 
city  gas  is  to  city  homes. 

Acctvlcno  is  ten  times  richer  than  city  gas — 
the  light  is  white,  more  brilliant,  and  far  more 
beautiful.  Acetylene  is  also  like  city  gas,  a 
perfect  cooking  fuel.  With  an  acetylene  range 
in  her  kitchen  the  country  housewife  can  enjoy 
cooking  in  cool  comfort  without  any  of  the 
drudgery  of  handling  kindling,  coal  or  ashes. 

The  light  fixtures  are,  too,  handsome  brass  or 
bronze — selected  from  a  catalog  of  many  styles. 

The  men  folks 
CAS  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  on  the  place  can 

have  big  white 
lights  of  their  own 
in  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings  —  and 
have  all  fixed  to 
light  with  the  pull 
of  a  chain— with¬ 
out  matches. 

A  quarter  of  a 
million  farmers 
now  m  a  k  o  this 
light  and  fuel 
right  at  home. 
Each  one  fills .  his 
acetylene  gener¬ 
ator  once  a  month 
with  the  acetylene  producing  stone,  Vnion 
Carbide.  The  generator  does  the  rest. 

The  new  models  are  inexpensive  and  are 
wonderful  improvements  over  the  early  types. 

Ti'e  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
and  mail  onr  very  interesting 
advertising  literature.  Write  to 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  CO.  Dept.,  B 

42nd  Str.ot  Building.  NEW  YORK,  or 
Pooolo.  Co.  Building.  CHICAGO  ILL.  2> 
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We  have  a  special 
proposition  to  offer 
you  at  this  time— 
Postal  will  bring 
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and 

Tone  Control 

Two  Victrola  characteristics 


The  Victrola  tone  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  the  tone  of  pure  reality — throbbing  with  life 
and  power.  When  you  hear  the  world’s  greatest  artists  on  the  Victrola,  you  hear  them  just  as 
truly  as  though  they  were  singing  or  playing  right  before  you. 

Besides  this  true-to-life  tone  there  is  incorporated  in  the  Victrola  the  important  feature  of 
tone-control  the  ability  to  play  each  individual  selection  just  as  you  personally  want  to  hear  it. 

These  two  distinguishing  features  demonstrate  the  perfection  of  every  detail  in  the  Victrola. 
It  not  only  brings  you  the  world’s  best  music  in  all  its  beauty,  but  enables  you  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Always  use  Victrolas  with  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Needles — the  com¬ 
bination .  There  is  no  other  way  to 
get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


There  are  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $15 
to  $250  and  any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  dem¬ 
onstrate  them  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to 
hear.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 


The  famous  Victor  trademark  is  on  e 
Victrola.  Victor,  and  Victor  Record. 


The  patented  Victor  “goose-neck”  tone' 
arm  in  playing  position. 


Victor  system  of  changeable  needles — 

a  perfect  reproduction  is  possible  only  with 
a  perfect  point — therefore  a  new  needle  for 
each  record  is  the  only  positive  assurance 
of  a  perfect  point.  You  also  have  your 
choice  of  full  tone,  half  tone  or  further 
modification  with  the  fibre  needle. 


Goose-neck”  sound-box  tube — the  flex¬ 
ible  metal  connection  between  the  sound¬ 
box  and  tapering  tone  arm,  which  enables 
the  Victor  Needle  to  follow  the  record 
grooves  with  unerring  accuracy. 


Concealed  sounding-boards  and 
amplifying  compartment  of  wood  — 

provide  the  very  limit  of  area  of 
vibrating  surface  and  sound  ampli¬ 
fying  compartment,  so  absolutely 
essential  to  an  exact  and  pure  tone 
reproduction. 


Modifying  doors — may  be  opened 
wide  thereby  giving  the  tone  in  its 
fullest  ^volume;  or  doors  may  be  set 
at  any  degree  graduating  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  tone  to  exactly  suit  every 
requirement.  Closed  tight  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  and 
when  not  in  use  interior  is  fully 
protected. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A, 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Oak  or  mahogany 


Made  in  La  Salle  and 
Peru,  III.,  by  Westdox 


— there’s  Big  Ben 

What  if  some  im¬ 
portant  job  calls  for  a 
get-up  long  before  sun¬ 
rise? 

What  if  the  household 
must  be  astir  for  a  prompt 
breakfast  right  on  the 
scratch? 

— there’s  Big  Ben. 


Big  Ben  will  get  you  up 
and  out  either  way  you 
tell  him — with  a  straight 
five  minute  call  or  ten 
successive  taps  at  half¬ 
minute  intervals. 


His  pay  for  service  is  $2.50  in  the 
States — $3.00  in  Canada.  If  your  jeweler 
hasn’t  him,  a  money  order  addressed  to 
his  makers,  Westdox,  La  Salle,  Illinois, 
will  put  him  in  your  employ. 


Right  After  the  Consumer’s  Dollar 

Part  IV. 


Mutual  Accommodation. — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  some  people  do  like 
to  rub  it  in  a  little  the  proper  feeling  in 
this  line  of  business  is  a  sort  of  partner¬ 
ship,  seeing  that  everything  delivered  is 
going  to  please  the  grocer  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  working  tvith  him,  not  just 
using  him.  I  had  good  reason  to  know 
the  value  of  this  feeling  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest,  and  having  my  customers  stand  by 
me,  before  the  season  was  over,  and  trivial 
as  the  matter  may  seem,  it  was  an  index 
of  what  might  be  expected  under  other 
conditions  also.  Toward  the  last  of  the 
season  when  the  fancy  grade  were  get¬ 
ting  scarce  and  the  demand  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  slacken,  the  canning  trade  being 
mostly  supplied  and  tomatoes  in  Roches¬ 
ter  as  low  as  six  cents  per  bushel,  and 
when  put  up  in  the  14-quart  handle  bas¬ 
kets  only  eight  cents  each,  the  basket 
costing  about  four  cents ;  one  day  I  had 
a  few  crates  of  the  No.  2  or  canning. 
I  was  waiting  around  until  one  of  the 
grocers  returned  from  dinner,  to  see  if 
he  could  handle  what  I  had  left.  I  was 
passing  one  of  the  wholesale  stores  when 
the  manager  told  me  there  were  three  car¬ 
loads  of  tomatoes  in  that  day  from 
Rochester,  one  car  for  them  and  two 
others  for  the  Greek  hucksters.  Their 
man  drove  up  just  then  with  a  load 
from  their  car,  and  said  to  the  manager : 
“I  can  sell  this  whole  load  to  Copeman,” 
as  we  will  call  him,  the  very  man  I  was 
waiting  to  see  about  taking  mine,  and  it 
looked  a  little  as  though  I  might  haul 
them  back  home.  We  both  found  Cope- 
man  about  the  same  time,  but  he  took 
mine  and  turned  the  other  fellow  down. 
They  met  about  the  same  reception  from 
other  grocers  whom  I  had  been  supply¬ 
ing,  and  the  three  cars  dumped  on  that 
market  was  not  a  very  profitable  venture. 

The  End  of  Tiie  Season. — Fortun¬ 
ately  for  us,  just  about  that  time,  our 
own  supply  of  tomatoes  was  heavily  cut 
into  by  a  sharp  frost,  saving  us  the  loss 
of  handling  them  for  nothing  as  others 
were  doing,  at  such  low  prices.  Although 
there  was  still  a  demand  for  the  fancy 
grade,  we  could  not  hold  that  grade  up  to 
the  standard  set  earlier,  and  get  sufficient 
to  pay  to  haul  that  distance.  We  let  the 
neighbors  then  have  the  run  of  the  patch 
to  get  what  they  wanted  for  catsup.  The 
news  spread  and  they  came  for  miles 
around.  The  demand  was  again  heavy, 
hut  the  returns  were  in  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  others  enjoy  what  we  could  not 
use. 

Experience  Gained. — Our  experience 
in  handling  this  crop  of  tomatoes  was  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  us  iu  that 
we  were  able  to  build  and  hold  a  good 
trade  in  the  face  of  such  low-priced  com¬ 
petition,  simply  through  careful  grading 
and  handling  and  giving  our  customers  a 
square  deal  all  around.  Our  success,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  was  not  due  to  any 
skill  on  our  part,  in  the  production  of  a 
crop  of  high  quality,  for  it  was  our  first 
experience  in  growing  tomatoes  to  any 
extent.  It  was  simply  the  application  of 
a  long  cherished  theory,  which  was  here 
given  full  swing  in  grading,  handling  and 
marketing  the  crop. 

Selling  Apples. — That  the  same  could 
also  be  applied  to  our  regular  business  of 
fruit  growing,  was  of  special  interest,  for 
I  found  the  grocers  had  not  forgotten  the 
“tomato  man,”  as  they  called  me,  when, 
just  before  the  holidays  I  took  a  load  of 
McIntosh  apples  to  Ilornell.  They  were 
put  up  in  Georgia  peach  carriers,  the 
same  way  as  I  had  delivered  the  toma¬ 
toes  months  before.  Conditions  were 
much  the  same  in  the  apple  market  as  I 
had  found  the  tomato  market  on  that 
first  trip,  as  ordinary  apples  were  slow 
sale  at  30  and  40  cents  per  bushel,  and 
as  one  grocer  said,  were  rotting  on  their 
hands;  hut  they  gave  me  the  usual  warm 
reception  which  seemed  to  melt  the  dread 
of  the  22-mile  trip  home  through  drifts 
and  flying  snow,  as  the  whole  load  was 
soon  taken  by  the  same  old  round  of 
grocer  customers,  with  the  same  confi¬ 
dence  iu  the  grade,  as  had  been  shown  in 
the  tomatoes,  after  they  once  knew  what 
they  were  getting,  and  at  the  some  price 
they  first  paid  me  for  the  tomatoes,  or 
about  $1  per  bushel.  In  one  of  the  stores 
1  heard  an  assistant  say  to  the  proprietor 
as  he  was  emptying  a  carrier  of  the  Mc¬ 


Intosh  :  “Look !  They  are  better  in  the 
bottom  than  on  top  !”  “Oh,  that’s  noth¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “I  know  how  he  puts  up 
stuff.  I  dealt  a  lot  with  him  before.”  As 
these  McIntosh  were  the  only  apples 
taken  to  Ilornell  the  question  may  arise 
as  to  whether  they  took  with  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  mere  sale  to  the  grocer  not 
being  a  full  test.  In  this  connection  I 
can  only  say  that  the  grocer  who  bought 
more  of  them  than  any  of  the  others,  as¬ 
sured  me  while  I  was  there  that  they 
would  go  all  right  as  they  had  started  to 
sell  almost  immediately  after  being  taken 
into  the  store ;  and  the  next  largest  pur¬ 
chaser  called  up  later  to  know  when  I 
was  coming  over  with  another  load  of 
those  apples.  I  told  him  they  were  all 
sold  but  the  No.  2.  “Have  you  anything 
else  you  can  put  up  in  those  little  bas¬ 
kets?”  We  had  a  few  Jonathans  we 
were  saving  for  our  own  use  but  could 
spare  a  few.  “What  are  they  like?”  They 
are  not  as  ripe  and  fine  for  eating  now  as 
the  McIntosh.  “How  is  the  color?”  “They 
are  prettier  than  the  McIntosh.”  “Well, 
send  us  over  all  you  can  spare.”  This 
shipment  made  quite  a  hole  in  our  home 
supply,  as  we  like  to  have  about  50  bush¬ 
els  for  our  own  use  for  Winter.  This  all 
may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  “commer¬ 
cial  orchardist,”  for,  as  a  Cornell  profes¬ 
sor  of  horticulture  stated  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  “The  commercial  orchardist  has 
no  time  to  bother  with  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer  direct.”  However,  if  come  of  those 
who  have  been  taking  up  apple  growing 
under  this  high-sounding  title  of  “com¬ 
mercial  orchardist,”  during  the  past  few 
years,  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  marketing  problem  such  as  faces  the 
apple  growers  at  present,  there  would 
have  been  fewer  who  had  the  nerve  to 
enter  therein.  When  a  man  gets  too  big 
to  look  after  such  small  matters  as  mar¬ 
keting  to  best  advantage,  there  is  always 
a  job  for  selling  specialist,  provided,  of 
course,  he  has  anything  to  sell.  i.  c.  R. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land  Acres  of  Swampy 
by  using  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE.  L  a  n  <1  reclaimed 

and  made  fertile 
with  our  tile.  Wo  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining:  and  Builders’  Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  “Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain." 
JOHN  H  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  Inc..  106  THIRD  AVENUE.  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  Durable  and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


How  to  Kill  Moles. 

I  am  very  eager  to  see  a  full  discussion 
of  methods  for  ridding  lawns  of  ground 
moles.  If  you  can  see  your  way  to  bring 
this  about  you  may  be  able  to  establish 
some  facts  which  will  be  received  most 
thankfully  by  home-owners  whose  fine 
lawns  are  being  ruined  by  these  mis¬ 
chievous  little  pests.  w.  E.  B. 

Wooster,  O. 

We  have  had  this  question  up  several 
times  before.  In  every  case  thus  far 
readers  have  agreed  that  one  of  the 
spring  traps  which  drive  a  set  of  sharp 
spears  down  into  the  mole  is  the  most 
practical  “remedy.”  Now  can  anyone 
tell  a  better  or  simpler  way?  War  upon 
the  mole.  How  shall  we  fight  him? 

Removing  Stumps. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  getting 
rid  of  stumps,  I  had  20  poplar  trees  20 
to  24  inches  in  diameter.  I  sawed  them 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and 
used  six  cents  worth  of  coal  oil  on  the 
20  stumps.  In  three  years  they  had  all 
rotted  away.  One  year  ago  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  cut  some  orange  trees;  one  appli¬ 
cation  and  they  are  decaying  very  fast. 

Florida.  R.  A.  hunt. 


Handling  Garbage. 

As  I  have  the  garbage  contract  this 
Summer  and  will  have  about  200  loads 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way 
to  compost  it  so  it  will  not  be  a  nuisance? 

j.  b.  x. 

Perhaps  the  cleaner  part  of  this  gar¬ 
bage  can  be  fed  to  swine.  A  plank  or 
concrete  platform  a  little  above  the 
ground  will  be  useful  for  such  feeding. 
Pour  the  garbage  on  it.  There  should  be 
a  gentle  slope  so  the  platform  can  be 
washed  off.  For  composting,  muck  or 
swamp  soil  is  good.  Mix  the  garbage 
with  this  soil  in  piles  and  throw  in  a 
little  lime  as  the  piles  are  made  up.  In 
this  way  you  will  obtain  a  fair  compost. 


Use  of  Wood  Ashes. 

I  have  2Y2  barrels  of  dry  sifted  wood 
ashes.  What  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  acid  phosphate  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  mix  with  this  to  sow  on  top  of 
wheat  this  Spring?  Would  it  be  best  to 
broadcast  it  by  hand  or  use  a  fertilizer 
sower?  J-  ii-  T. 

Your  wood  ashes  will  probably  weigh 
about  100  pounds  per  barrel.  Call  it  200 
pounds  in  all.  That  means  about  15 
pounds  of  potash  and  five  of  phosphoric 
acid.  To  make  the  proportion  of  plant 
food  found  in  a  good  garden  fertilizer, 
you  can  use  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
and  150  acid  phosphate.  Do  not  try  to 
mix  these  chemicals  with  the  ashes.  The 
latter  are  too  fine  to  mix  well.  Broadcast 
the  ashes,  mix  the  chemicals  and  scatter 
in  the  hill  or  drill. 


Treatment  for  Oat  Smut. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  treat  seed 
oats  for  smut?  It  was  quite  bad  last 
year  but  as  they  are  good  oats  would  like 
to  sow  the  same  seed  again.  I).  M. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

The  formalin  treatment  is  simple  and 
effective.  One  pint  of  formalin  or  for¬ 
maldehyde  to  60  gallons  of  water  should 
be  used.  One  plan  is  to  place  the  oats 
in  gunny  sacks,  filling  the  sacks  about 
two-thirds  full.  Dip  the  sacks  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  solution,  and  allow  the  sack 
to  remain  perhaps  10  minutes.  After¬ 
ward  the  oats  should  be  spread  out  on 
the  floor,  and  covered  with  blankets  for 
an  hour  to  confine  the  fumes  of  the  form¬ 
alin.  which  are  the  effective  part  of  the 
treatment,  or  they  may  be  spread  on  the 
floor  at  first  and  sprinkled  with  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  oats  will  swell  somewhat  and 
the  drill  should  be  set  to  distribute  about 
one  bushel  more  per  acre,  than  ordinarily. 
The  treatment  may  be  applied  early,  but 
under  farm  conditions  it  may  be  with¬ 
held  until  shortly  before  seeding.  The 
oats  should  be  carefully  dried.  They 
should  be  spread  on  the  floor  to  no  great 
depth  and  should  be  shovelled  over  fre¬ 
quently  to  aid  the  drying  process. 


Keeping  Russet  Apples. 

In  regard  to  P.  B.  J.’s  inquiry  as  to 
care  of  Russet  apples  I  remember  when 
I  was  a  small  boy  eating  russet  apples 
in  May  that  were  firm  and  round.  These 
were  packed  in  dry  leaves  the  Fall  pre¬ 
vious,  a  layer  of  apples  and  one  of  leaves, 
until  barrel  was  full.  We  also  had  some 
packed  in  papers,  each  apple  rolled  up  in 
a  piece  of  newspaper  separately  and 
placed  in  barrel  until  full ;  these  also 
kept  perfectly.  If  P.  B.  J.  lives  on  sandy 
soil  and  will  dig  a  hole  in  a  well-drained 
spot,  line  it  with  straw,  put  in  apples 
and  cover  with  straw  and  dirt  to  keep  out 
frost,  the  apples  will  come  out  firm  and 
with  all  their  original  flavor  in  Spring. 
Russets  so  kept  are  delicious  and  worth 
all  the  extra  labor.  a.  8.  h. 

On  page  424,  P.  B.  J.,  New  York,  asks 
about  caring  for  Russet  apples  in  the 
Winter  so  they  will  not  wilt.  I  should 
like  to  tell  him  how  my  father  took  care 
of  them  in  the  Wolverine  State,  Michigan, 
where  I  was  born.  First  choose  a  piece 


of  ground  that  is  a  little  high  or  well 
drained,  then  dig  a  round  hole  about 
eight  inches  deep.  Put  in  some  clean 
straw,  then  put  the  apples  in  a  pile  on 
the  straw,  cover  the  apples  with  more 
straw  so  the  dirt  will  not  get  on  them, 
then  cover  with  soil  about  four  or  six 
inches  or  as  much  as  your  climate  de¬ 
mands  to  keep  from  freezing.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  put  manure  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  that  dirt  and  then  more  dirt  again, 
as  the  Winter  demands.  No  vent  is  need¬ 
ed  through  the  second  coating  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  manure  and  dirt  if  it  gets  cold 
enough  to  have  to  apply  it.  If  this  is 
done  your  Russet  apples  will  come  out 
crisp  and  nice  in  the  Spring.  M.  R.  8. 

Maryland. 

If  P.  B.  .T.  will  pack  his  Russet  apples 
in  barrels,  make  them  tight  as  possible 
when  headed  up,  and  lay  on  sides  in  cool¬ 
est  part  of  cellar,  just  above  cellar  bot¬ 
tom.  to  ensure  dryness,  I  think  they  will 
come  out  in  good  condition.  I  have  kept 
Roxbury  Russets  several  weeks  later  than 
this,  and  had  them  come  out  fine.  If  left 
exposed  to  the  air  they  are  sure  to  wilt. 

Massachusetts.  G.  P. 


A  Three-year  Rotation. 

Would  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn, 
potatoes,  and  grass  be  feasible,  planting 
to  Timothy  and  Red  clover  in  the  early 
Fall  after  the  potatoes  are  dug.  or  is 
tnat  too  late  for  sowing  Timothy? 

Boonton,  N.  J.  F.  E.  N. 

It  might  be  feasible,  but  it  would  not 
be  as  profitable  as  four  years — which 
means  cutting  the  grass  two  years. 
With  early  or  medium  late  varieties  of 
potatoes  it  would  be  possible  to  seed  the 
grass  and  clover  after  the  potatoes  are 
dug.  The  grass  would  not  make  its  best 
crop  the  first  year,  and  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  let  it  stand  one  year  more 
and  then  plow  the  sod  for  corn.  We 
should  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
seeding  for  only  one  crop  of  grass. 


Splitting  Rocks  With  Vinegar. 

Referring  to  your  note  on  page  206.  in 
regard  to  Hannibal’s  method  of  splitting 
rocks,  will  say  we  believe  he  was  theoret¬ 
ically  correct  in  using  vinegar  instead 
of  water.  The  theory  of  breaking  a  rock 
by  this  method  is,  of  course,  that  the  heat 
expands  the  stone.  By  suddenly  cooling 
the  outside,  the  surface  is  contracted 
while  the  center  is  still  expanded  and  as 
the  rock  cannot  stretch,  it  of  necessity 
breaks.  The  most  effective  material  for 
cooling  the  rock  would  be  the  one  that 
would  take  the  heat  out  from  the  outside 
the  most  rapidly.  As  vinegar  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  conductor  of  heat  than  water,  it 
would  be  more  efficient  if,  of  course,  cost 
was  not  considered.  K.  P.  wkight. 

Pennsylvania. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Hay 

Would  the  regular  wrinkled  garden  pea, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  be  as  good  as 
the  Canada  field  pea  to  plant  with  oats 
for  a  hay  crop  to  feed  horses?  We  al¬ 
ready  have  the  peas  and  are  having  a 
hard  time  to  get  rid  of  them.  Will  the 
regular  oats  one  buys  at  the  mill  do  to 
plant?  P.  c. 

The  garden  peas  will  grow  with  the 
oats,  the  same  as  Canada  peas,  but  they 
will  not  give  as  large  a  crop.  We  do  not 
know  what  variety  of  peas  you  have. 
Some  varieties  grow  only  18  inches  or 
two  feet  high,  while  others  grow  so  high 
that  they  have  to  be  brushed  to  hold 
them  off  the  ground.  Varieties  of  the 
latter  class  would  give  a  fair  crop,  but 
of  course  the  dwarf  kinds  would  be  of 
very  little  value  as  fodder,  and  the  Can¬ 
ada  peas  would  give  considerably  more. 
Some  of  the  large  growing  peas  are  well 
suited  to  this  purpose,  but  as  a  rule  they 
cost  so  much  that  it  does  not  pay  to  buy 
them. 


Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. — Prospects 
are  not  encouraging  for  good  wheat  crop 
in  this  section  of  the  State  this  year. 
Dry  weather  during  March  and  freezing 
nights  did  much  damage  to  the  crop. 
There  was  considerable  warm  open  weath¬ 
er  during  February,  and  during  this 
month  many  maple  sugar  camps  were 
opened.  A  large  amount  of  sugar  was 
made.  Land  has  increased  in  value  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  about  10  per  cent. 
Farmers  who  several  years  ago  bought 
land  here  from  $25  to  $40  an  acre  are 
refusing  from  $60  to  $00  an  acre  for  it. 
Farmers  are  planning  a  larger  acreage  of 
corn,  this  year,  and  the  number  of  silos 
will  probably  be  increased  by  20  per  cent. 
A  number  of  miles  of  brick  roads  have 
been  petitioned  by  farmers,  and  the  sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  good  roads  is  at 
the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  Weather  conditions  have  been 
unfavorable  to  a  peach  crop  along  the 
lake  shore,  and  growers  consider  pros¬ 
pects  are  ruined.  Many  farmers  rely 
on  the  silo,  and  live  stock  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  this  Spring.  There  has  not  been 
an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
the  county.  Country  stores  are  paying 
from  24  to  28  cents  for  dairy  butter,  16 
and  17  cents  for  eggs;  hogs  are  bring¬ 
ing  about  6  cents ;  veal  calves  8%  cents ; 
hay  from  $15  to  $18.  The  competition 
among  the  cheese  factories  and  milk  com¬ 
panies  is  quite  keen.  The  Ohio  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  Milk  Company  has  made  the  farm¬ 
ers  a  proposition  of  25  cents  a  hundred 
above  average  cheese  quotations.  This 
is  for  3.5  milk,  with  2 y2  cents  off  for 
each  point  below  this  figure,  no  milk  or 
whey  returned.  w.  j. 


Before  You  Build,  Buy  or  Remodel 

Send  for  our  hook  of  “  CREO-DIPT"  Homos.  It  shows  a  selection  of 
over  100  homes  in  different  parts  of  l he  country.  It  enables  5'ou  to 
investigate  for  yourself  the  artistic  and  economical  use  of 

“CREO-DIPT”  ,'KffiCa 

17  Crades.  16,  18,  24-inch.  30  Different  Colors. 

They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay  without  waste. 

They  save  painting  and  rooting  bills  and  produce  artistic  effects 
that  are  permanent.  We  select  best  cedar  shingles  and  by  our 
special  process  preserve  iliem  in  creosote  and  stain  them  any 
color  desired.  They  last  twice  as  long  as  brush-coated  shingles 
or  natural  wood.  They  do  not  curl  up  or  blow  off. 


“CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  on  this  roof  Write  today  for  colors  on  wood  and  Book  of  “CREO-DIPT” 
and  on  the  gables.  A  beautiful  old  house  kept  Homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Karnes  of  architect 
beautiful  by  the  right  shade  of  “CREO-DIPT"  and  lumber  dealer  desired. 

Shingles.  Coverall  your  barns  and  outbuild-  STANDARD  STAINED 'SHINGLE  COMPANY 

ings  in  this  way.  It  saves  painting  and  repair  1  049  Oliver  Street  N.  Tonawanda,  New  York 

bills  and  improves  the  value  of  your  property.  (Shipments  prompt.  Itram  h  factory  In  ChicaKo  foi  Western  Trade.) 


VRe  Giant fainter  Satis* 


“A  Shabby  Man  can  take  a  back  street,  but  a  shabby  bouse 

stands  right  there  and  advertises  lack  of  paint  or  lack  of  good  paint. 


‘I  always  recommend 


Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 

for  folks  who  take  pride  in  a  home.  Comes  always 
the  same — best  materials,  mixed  by  perfect  machines,  in  a 
factory  where  they've  been  practicing  good  paint-making 
66  years.  'Way  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  too.'' 
rprC  Transparent  Color  Scheme  Demonstrator,  greatest  cod 
r  Iv l  venience  ever  devised  for  selecting  color  combinations 
Also  latest  bulletin,  ‘‘How  to  Save  Money  on  Paint”  aud  Home  Book 
of  Painting  Helps.  All  free  on  request.  Write 

°i4ce  tJohu InmsM Q&  inC.  Phila^,ph!* 


Dollar  Watch 


You  Can’t  Go 
Wrong 

Ingersoll  each  day  with  a  time 
reckoner  that  40,000,000  swear  by. 
It  is  a  check  on  wasted  minutes,  a 
stimulator  to  greater  efforts,  and 
it  sets  a  good  pace  to  travel  by. 
It  puts  you  in  good  company  and 
marks  you  as  a  man  of  importance 
in  the  day’s  work.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  in  the  selection  of  an  Ingersoll 
Dollar  Watch  because  40,000,000 
decided  that  question  long  ago. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
315  Fourth  Avenue  -  -  -  New  York 


That’s  my  slogan.  That’s  all  ^ 

the  profit  I  want  for  making  you  the  finest  :m— 
buggy  in  the  world.  I’ll  make  you  one  of  >7“* 
my  famous  Split  Hickory  buggies  on  that 
basis — make  it  of  second  growth  hickory — split,  > 
not  sawed.  That  means  lower  prices  than  ever  on 
my  famous 


Split  Hickory  Vehicles 


guarantee  make  you  safe.  I  want  to  n 
tell  you  at  first  hand  the  biggest  price  II 
reducing  story  you  ever  heard  of.  \ 

Gel  the  Book  "JTSiVSf,'! 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co, 
Station  223,  Columbus.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 
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Forms  of  Lime. — The  R.  N.-Y.  is  per¬ 
fectly  right  on  this  subject.  It  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  cost  as  to  which  one  shall 
use,  ground  limestone  or  burnt  lime,  and 
where  the  farmer  has  to  freight  both  for 
some  distance,  and  haul  it  some  distance 
from  the  station,  the  limestone  rapidly  be¬ 
comes  the  most  costly,  since  double  the 
amount  must  be  used  to  have  the  same 
effect.  The  advocates  of  ground  limestone 
tell  us  that  the  fineness  does  not  matter, 
for  coarsely  ground  limestone  will  last 
longer.  True,  it  will,  for  I  remember  an 
old  field  in  Northern  Maryland,  where  the 
peculiar  white  limestone  rocks  disinte¬ 
grate  on  the  surface  and  the  stone  scat¬ 
ters  the  white  crystals  ail  around.  That 
field  had  plenty  of  these  limestone  crys¬ 
tals  scattered  over  it,  and  yet  the  soil 
became  so  acid  that  Red  clover  refused  to 
grow.  But  when  some  of  that  same  rock 
was  burned  and  spread  on  the  land  that 
field  made  as  fine  clover  as  ever  grew.  A 
farmer  in  North  Carolina  wrote  to  me : 
“I  can  buy  the  ground  limestone  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  $1  a  ton.  but  when  delivered  at 
my  station  it  costs  $4.50  a  ton.  I  can  get 
lump  lime  delivered  for  $0.50  a  ton. 
Which  is  the  cheaper?”  It  took  me  but  a 
few  words  to  show  him  that  the  burnt 
lime  was  considerably  cheaper.  Down 
here  we  have  lands  near  the  bay  full  of 
old  oyster  shells  which  have  been  there 
for  untold  generations,  and  yet  these 
lands  are  benefited  by  burnt  lime.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  the  shells  were  ground  fine  as  pow¬ 
der  they  would  answer  the  purpose,  for, 
as  you  say,  it  is  the  fineness  of  the  pul¬ 
verizing  that  gives  it  its  effect. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — The  present  scar¬ 
city  of  potash  salts  is  going  to  make  a 
revelation  to  many  farmers  on  strong  clay 
soils.  Most  of  such  soils  abound  in  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  potash  in  an  in¬ 
soluble  silicate,  especially  where  such 
soils  are  the  result  of  the  disintegration 
of  granite  rock,  as  in  most  of  the  South 
Atlantic  uplands,  and  where  the  farmer 
practices  a  good  rotation  of  crops,  grows 
legumes  abundantly  and  feeds  them  as  a 
rule,  and  returns  the  manure  to  the  land, 
and  limes  about  once  in  five  years,  he 
will  find  that  the  potash  will  be  released 
as  fast  as  most  farm  crops  need  it.  And 
he  will  get  the  nitrogen  he  needs  from  the 
legumes  and  their  use,  and  will  really 
(»nly  need  to  buy  and  use  acid  phosphate 
or  some  other  carrier  of  phosphorus.  An 
old  friend,  now  dead,  who  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  farmer  to  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
wrote  me  just  before  his  death :  “On  my 
farm,  where  under  our  old-time  methods 
the  wheat  crop  was  from  10  to  15  bushels 
an  acre,  for  the  last  20  years  I  have  made 
an  average  of  40  bushels  of  wheat,  and  in 
that  time  have  used  no  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  but  plain  acid  phosphate.” 

Stripping  Corn  Fodder. — Mr.  Wake- 
man  well  describes  (page  430)  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  treating  corn  in  Southern 
Maryland,  and  to  a  great  extent  on  this 
side  of  the  bay,  too.  And  yet  it  is  hard 
to  convince  the  farmers  who  strip  the 
blades  and  cut  the  tops  while  still  green, 
that  while  they  get  some  good  feed  in  this 
way  the  corn  crop  is  diminished  thereby 
as  much  as  the  fodder  saved  is  worth. 
The  practice  has  grown  out  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  making  hay,  and  the  farmers 
depending  entirely  on  the  fodder  for  their 
roughage.  Fodder  saved  in  this  way  is 
certainly  better  feed  than  the  cut  down 
stover  at  a  later  period  of  maturity,  but 
it  costs  too  much.  It  is  rather  odd,  too, 
to  find  one  in  this  latitude  advising  the 
growing  of  flint  corn.  The  flints  will  do 
for  the  New  England  farmers,  but  here 
and  southward  the  dent  varieties  are  far 
better,  even  if  they  do  make  big  stalks. 

Privets. — All  around  me  there  are 
hedges  of  the  California  privet.  I  have  a 
hedge  of  the  Ainoor  River  privet.  My 
neighbor’s  hedges  are  all  leafless,  while 
mine  is  still  perfectly  green,  and  has 
been  so  all  Winter.  People  passing  stop 
and  ask  how  I  kept  the  leaves  on,  and  I 
have  to  explain  that  it  is  the  variety 
grown.  I  do  not  know  how  this  privet 
"ill  compare  in  hardiness  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  it  is  certainly  better  here. 

I  hen,  too,  nearly  everyone  prunes  his 
hedge  perpendicular  and  flat  on  top  like 
a  green  wall,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
hedge  gets  thin  below  and  ugly  and  top- 


heavy  looking.  I  prune  mine  in  a  round¬ 
ed,  conical  form,  thus  exposing  the  sides 
to  the  sun,  and  my  hedge  is  thick  to  the 
ground.  The  perpendicular  and  flat- 
topped  hedges  are  unnatural,  for  nature 
makes  no  square  corners,  and  I  prefer  the 
more  natural  form.  I  had  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  a  large-leaved  privet  which  I  had 
determined  to  be  Ligustrum  lucidum.  It 
was  as  evergreen  as  a  holly.  I  sent  some 
plants  of  it  to  the  Meehan  Nursery,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  they  report  it  barely 
hardy  there  in  sheltered  places.  Prof. 
Sargent  says  that  it  is  not  L.  lucidum,  but 
•Taponicum.  I  have  seen  large  plants  la¬ 
belled  L.  .Taponicum  in  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den.  in  Washington,  but  it  differs  in  some 
respects  from  my  plant,  and  I  still  stick 
to  L.  lucidum.  The  .Taponicum  seems  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  evergreen  in  Washington 
and  may  be  farther  north.  At  any  rate, 
where  these  evergreen  sorts  are  hardy  it 
would  be  well  to  use  them  for  hedges  in¬ 
stead  of  the  California,  which  loses  its 
leaves  in  Winter. 

English  Walnuts  On  Black  Wal¬ 
nut. — Many  years  ago  I  knew  a  tree  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  of  Black  wal¬ 
nut,  the  entire  top  of  which  had  been  cut 
out  and  grafted  with  English  walnut. 
The  Black  walnut  stem  was  about  10  feet 
high,  and  it  had  made  a  beautiful  head, 
but  it  looked  as  though  the  head  was  get¬ 
ting  too  heavy  for  the  trunk,  and  that  it 
might  finally  blow  off.  The  tree  stood 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  dwelling,  which 
was  burnt  down,  and  the  tree  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  so  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  tree  could  not  be  ascertained.  If  I 
was  working  English  walnuts  on  Black 
walnut  I  would  bud  them  on  seedlings 
near  the  ground,  and  would  not  risk  a  tall 
stem  of  the  Black  walnut  top-worked. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Savoy  Cabbage. 

I  think  comment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
Savoy  cabbage  would  attract  attention 
to  a  plant  very  useful  to  poultrymen,  de¬ 
licious  for  anyone,  and  it  seems,  little 
grown.  I  have  only  grown  it  two  years, 
but  am  told  that  my  experience  is  char¬ 
acteristic.  Both  years  it  has  kept  splen¬ 
didly,  much  better  than  Danish  Ball-head 
recommended  as  the  best  keeper  among 
the  green  cabbages,  and  in  the  early 
Spring  furnishes  unexcelled  green  feed 
to  chicks  that  do  not  see  green  grass. 

Conn.  FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN. 


Destroy  the  Worm’s  Nest. 

Now  is  the  time  to  remove  nests  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  from  fruit  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows  and  other  infested  places.  The 
nests  can  be  seen  as  shiny  steel  gray  ob¬ 
jects.  encircling  the  twigs.  They  are 
easily  peeled  off,  and  every  one  destroyed 
does  away  with  100  or  more  worms.  In 
some  sections  prizes  are  given  to  school 
children  who  gather  large  numbers  of 
these  nests.  A  little  time  spent  now  will 
clear  out  50  per  cent,  more  of  the  pests 
than  later,  when  the  worms  are  crawling 
about.  Wild  cherry  trees  need  close  ex¬ 
amination,  and  any  not  needed  for  shade 
might  well  be  cut  down. 


Early  Sweet  Corn. — I  saw  an  in¬ 
quiry  for  a  way  to  raise  early  sweet  corn. 
If  your  inquirer  will  take  inverted  sods, 
cut  in  pieces  three  inches  square,  and 
place  them  in  a  hotbed,  planting  a  hill 
in  each  sod,  his  problem  will  be  solved. 
It  should  be  transplanted  in  the  open 
ground  when  the  ground  gets  warm. 
Corn  so  treated  can  be  transplanted  with¬ 
out  losing  a  hill.  There  may  be  other 
ways  of  raising  early  corn,  but  I  think 
my  way  is  the  best.  h.  b. 

Howells,  N.  Y. 
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WAGONS  BUGGIES  HARNESS 


AMPLE  PROOF  THAT  IT 
DOES— AND  IS  DOING 
—ITS  WORK 

My  father  purchased  our  Stude- 
baker  before  I  was  born.  Just  a 

short  time  ago  I  hauled  3,000  pounda  |>r 

of  coaj  on  this  wagon,  so  you  can  — - -J  -  j|l 

judge  it  is  some  wagon  yet,  for  an  II  V  ' 

old  one. 

d.V“e Jhln°elt1'„\tdlt".8rr!r  Hauls  3000  pounds 

of  weather  up  to  eight  or'ni  ne  years  of  COal  011  40  yCaT  oM 

ago,  when  1  commenced  keeping  it  p.  if  f 

undercover.  otudebaker 

Charles  Stratton. 

Andover,  Ohio  /CHARLES  STRATTON, 

iiuilllllllilliiilllliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiililllllliiiiiiiiiiililliiiiiii  I  r  A  1  • 

or  Andover,  (Jhio,  is  using, 
every  day,  a  Studebaker  Farm  Wagon  that  was  bought  before 
he  was  born — 40  years  ago  or  more. 

The  fact  that  he  can  haul  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  on 
the  old  wagon  indicates  that  it  is  still  paying  returns  on  the 
original  investment. 

Why  Studebaker  Wagons  Last 

It  is  the  way  Studebaker  Wagons  are 
built  —  and  the  fine  material  used  —  that 
makes  them  last  so  long. 

_  Carefully  selected,  air  dried  lumber, 
tested  steel,  analyzed  paint  and  varnish, 
skilled  workmanship  and  the  experience  of 
sixty-three  years  all  go  to  make  a  Stude¬ 
baker  Wagon  last  a  lifetime. 

No  other  wagon  lasts  as  long,  or  gives 
as  much  service  as  a  Studebaker  —  and 
this  isn’t  a  "claim,"  it  can  be  proved.  We 


have  records  of  hundreds  of  wagons  forty 
years  old  and  over. 

Divide  the  cost  of  your  wagon  by  the 
number  of  years’  service  it  gives  you  and 
you  will  find  that  a  Studebaker  is  the 
cheapest  wagon  on  earth. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
proofs  he  has  of  Studebaker  Wagons  last¬ 
ing  forty  years  and  more. 

Studebaker  Buggies  and  Harness  give 
equally  good  service. 


STUDEBAKER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


NEW  YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Adv.  2036 


Studebakers  last  a  lifetime 
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Roofing  Books  Sent  Free 

They  will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  attractive,  perma¬ 
nent,  repair-proof  roofs.  They  prove  the  economy  of 

RlfclUMlD 


COSTS  MORE  -  WEARS  LONGER 


“ Roofing  a  Home”  illustrates  ar¬ 
tistic  effects  secured  with  Colored  Ru- 
ber-oid  (Ka-lor-oid),  the  beautiful 
never-fading  Tile  Red  and  Copper 
Green  Roofing  that  has  all  the  enduring 
qualities  of  the  gray  Ru-ber-oid. 

“Building  a  Barn”  and  “Building 
a  Poultry  House”  contain  valuable 
plans  for  different  types  of  buildings 
and  tell  how  to  cover  them  with  Ru- 
Bi..'v-oid,  the  wear-proof  roofing  that 
contains  no  tar,  sand,  or  asphalt. 

“Building  a  Bungalow”  tells 
what  to  do  and  how  to  avoid  costly 
mistakes  in  construction. 


Ru-ber-oid  was  the  first  smooth¬ 
surfaced,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  Ru- 
ber-oid  roofs  laid  more  than  20  years 
ago  are  still  watertight. 

Look  for  the  “Ru-ber-oid  Man,” 
shown  above,  on  each  roll  of  the 
genuine.  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  recently  enjoined  imitators  from 
using  the  word  “Rubberoid  or  any 
similar  name  as  the  trade  name  or 
brand  ”  of  their  roofing.  Reliable  re¬ 
tailers  sell  Ru-ber-oid,  the  roofing  of 
proved  durabilty.  w 


I 


Building  Book  Coupon 


Choose  the  book  that  you  prefer,  |  The  Standard  Paint  Co..  575,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.Y.CIty 
and  mail  the  coupon  HOW.  J  Send  me  samples  of  Ru-bek-ojd  and  the  books  opposite 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  I  which  I  mark  X.  Iintend  to  roof  a - 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO  I  CRooflng  a  Home  □Building  Your  Own  Garage 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shineies,  Amiwud  Wall  “  DBuildinga  Poultry  House  QCovering  Yoor  Factory 
Botrd  and  Impervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete  I  □Building  a  Bungalow  □Artistic  Roots 

TheParafflnePalntCo.,SanFranclsco(UnderLlcense)  J  GBuilding  a  Barn  11  a  dealer,  check  here Q 

The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  limited,  Montreal  I 

■  Name . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Merrill  started  plowing  March  24. 
This  is  earlier  than  last  year,  but  the 
dry  cold  winds  have  made  the  sod  ground 
fit.  For  several  days  big  Tom,  the  gray 
horse,  has  been  looking  out  of  his  stall 
and  longing  for  the  power  to  express  him¬ 
self  so  as  to  tell  his  master  that  plow¬ 
ing  time  has  come.  Tom  is  a  giant.  II is 
father  knew  nothing  but  work,  but  his 
mother  had  a  touch  of  trotting  blood,  and 
that  means  intelligence,  imagination  and 
pluck.  I  could  imagine  Tom  calling 
across  the  barn  to  his  partner  Broker : 

“Come  now,  let’s  make  a  row  and  force 
these  lazy  farmers  to  get  us  out  into  the 
field  in  front  of  that  plow.  What  are  we 
doing  here  on  such  a  fine  day?  First 
you  know  they  will  have  you  on  that 
nasty  sprayer.  Let’s  kick  !” 

But  Broker  has  no  imagination.  His 
father  and  mother  both  taught  him  to 
be  content  so  long  as  food  is  abundant, 
and  wait  until  the  boss  puts  the  harness 
on  and  then  pull  blindly  and  with  all  his 
power. 

When  Merrill  came  with  the  harness 
Broker  accepted  the  straps  and  buckles 
and  waited  for  the  next  move.  Tom 
snorted  and  shook  his  vast  bulk  and, 
could  he  have  spoken,  would  have  told 
how  to  put  the  harness  on.  He  was  a 
little  disgusted  when  he  found  it  was  not 
a  plowing  job,  but  even  worse  than  spray¬ 
ing — hauling  lime.  There  were  12  tons 
of  lime  in  a  car  at  the  station,  and  the 
railroads  are  like  time  and  tide — they 
wait  for  no  man.  Merrill  put  45  100- 
pound  bags  on  the  wagon  and  the  big 
grays  walked  off  with  it  like  a  play¬ 
thing — Broker  steady  and  slow,  accept¬ 
ing  the  lime  dust  like  fate,  while  Tom 
held  his  head  up,  snorting  at  what  he 
called  an  indignity.  What  a  satisfaction 
it  is  to  have  a  team  capable  of  hauling 
such  a  load !  They  eat  up  a  haystack 
every  month,  but  when  time  is  called  at 
the  opening  of  a  short  season,  they  are 
there. 

Tom  will  have  plenty  of  exercise  on 
the  plow  and  harrow  this  year.  The  first 
plowing  was  in  an  old  Alfalfa  field.  This 
was  seeded  some  years  ago.  It  dH  fairly 
well  for  two  years  and  then  slowly  pe- 
tei’ed  out — until  now  only  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  plants  were  left.  The  grass  came 
in  to  make  a  thick  sod.  The  Alfalfa 
roots  are  like  little  ropes  holding  the 
plow  back,  but  Tom  and  Broker  smashed 
through  and  ripped  the  sod  over.  It  was 
a  trifle  wet  in  spots,  but  on  the  whole 
in  good  condition  to  plow.  This  field  is 
at  the  base  of  our  steep  hill,  and  joins 
the  apple  orchard.  Here  we  are  to  try 
an  experiment  with  100  or  more  dwarf 
apple  trees.  After  plowing  the  land 
will  be  chopped  up  with  the  Cutaway 
again  and  again  and  well  fitted  with  the 
Acme.  The  trees  are  to  be  planted  16 
feet  each  way  and  potatoes  in  drills  2% 
feet  apart  planted  between.  These  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  planted  by  hand.  Lines 
are  stretched  across  the  field  and  the  seed 
pieces  dropped  into  holes  made  by  driv¬ 
ing  a  spade  down  and  working  it  back 
and  forth  to  open  the  hole.  This  puts 
the.  seed  piece  deep  down  into  the  sod 
without  turning  it  up.  Then  with  shal¬ 
low  culture  the  surface  is  kept  open  and 
loose  and  the  tubers  develop  in  the  mel¬ 
low,  decaying  sod  below.  It  would  not 
pay  of  course  to  work  large  fields  ot 
potatoes  in  this  way,  but  where  a  large 
yield  is  wanted,  and  the  conditions  are 
right,  this  plan  will  answer.  A  sod  of 
this  sort  will  give  a  large  amount  of 
plant  food,  but  we  use  potato  fertilizer 
in  addition  and  plan  to  give  mostly  hand 
culture. 

Of  course  these  dwarf  apple  trees  are 
put  further  apart  than  is  necessary.  The 
experts  tell  us  that  10  or  12  feet  is 
none  too  close,  but  the  trees  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  orchard  are  32  feet  apart  and 
thus  we  plan  to  have  the  alternate  rows 
of  dwarfs  in  line.  I  would  not  advise 
dwarf  apples  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
though  several  well-known  people  claim 
that  they  pay.  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
We  have  some  40  dwarfs  scattered  about 
— most  of  them  fruiting.  They  surely  do 
give  beautiful  fruit,  but  we  have  treated 
them  more  like  standard  trees,  and  nol 
given  them  just  the  culture  which  dwarfs 
require.  I  find  many  people  who  do  not 
understand  what  a  “dwarf”  is.  A  scion 
from  a  standard  or  full-sized  tree  of 
Baldwin.  Mclntosl?  or  what  not  is  worked 


upon  a  variety  which  naturally  makes  a 
small  or  dwarfish  growth  both  in  top  and 
root.  Of  course  the  top  of  a  tree  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  root,  for  that  is  where  it 
is  nourished.  Therefore  the  wood  of  the 
Baldwin  will  grow  true  and  in  time  pro¬ 
duce  Baldwin  fruit,  but  its  growth  being 
limited  by  the  dwarf  root  it  becomes 
a  bush  or  shrub  rather  than  a  tree.  Its 
growth  is  stunted,  but  what  wood  it  does 
make  is  sound  and  the  fruit  it  produces 
is  usually  large  and  high  colored.  Nat¬ 
urally  such  a  tree  requires  special  care  or 
petting,  and  the  trouble  with  most  dwarf 
orchards  seems  to  be  that  they  are  treat¬ 
ed  about  as  we  would  handle  the  larger 
and  stronger  trees.  You  would  hardly 
apply  this  method  to  dwarf  or  runt  chil¬ 
dren  or  barnyard  animals  and  the  little 
trees  should  also  have  a  show. 

Up  to  this  year  we  have  grown  flint 
corn  in  our  young  apple  orchards  on  the 
hill — seeding  a  cover  crop  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation.  This  corn  crop  has  usually 
paid — in  grain  and  fodder — the  cost  of 
working  the  orchard,  aside  from  spray¬ 
ing.  Last  year  we  had  our  first  crop, 
and  the  indications  now  are  for  another 
one  this  year.  If  we  find  the  bloom 
heavy  we  shall  cut  out  the  corn  per¬ 
manently.  The  rye  and  vetch  will  be 
plowed  under  as  usual,  packed  down  and 
limed.  Then,  instead  of  planting  corn 
we  expect  to  keep  Tom  and  Broker  well 
at  their  job  of  escorting  the  spring-tooth 
and  Cutaway  harrows  up  and  down  these 
hillsides  until  late  July,  when  the  next 
cover  crop  will  go  in.  We  shall  miss  the 
corn  and  fodder,  but  the  orchards  have 
now  come  to  the  point  where  they  ought 
to  respond  to  “entire  attention”  and 
when  that  point  is  reached  it  pays  to  cut 
out  the  side  crops. 

We  expect  to  try  some  new  crops  and 
methods  this  year.  Sweet  clover  ought 
to  do  well  on  our  hills  as  a  mulch  and 
cover  crop  and  we  aim  to  try  it  in 
various  ways  of  seeding.  Sudan  grass  is 
another  new  crop  worth  trying  in  a 
small  way.  I  have  been  advised  by  sev¬ 
eral  enthusiastic  people  to  “boom”  this 
grass  and  get  everyone  to  plunge  on  it. 
We  do  not  do  business  that  way.  I 
would  always  try  these  new  things  in  a 
small  way  and  study  them,  but  as  for 
plunging — you  will  never  get  advice  to 
do  that  from  the  Hope  Farm  man.  I 
knew  a  boy,  very  headstrong  and  in¬ 
clined  to  plunge,  who  made  a  dive  into  a 
“swimming  hole”  without  knowing  how 
deep  it  was.  He  struck  his  head  on  the 
stones  and  nearly  broke  his  neck.  If  he  had 
waded  in  first  he  would  hare  known  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  plunge.  I  wade  before  I 
dive.  Then  we  hope  to  sow  beardless 
barley  in  drills  like  fodder  corn.  This 
will  be  in  a  young  apple  orchard — the 
drills  wide  enough  apart  for  cultivation. 
This  barley  will  be  cut  and  bound  by 
hand,  to  be  used  for  chicken  feed,  and 
a  cover  crop  will  follow  it.  Then  comes 
this  idea  of  testing  new  Alfalfa  varieties 
or  transplanting  the  seedlings.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  our  farm  is  that  the  rock  is  too 
close  to  the  surface.  The  tap-root  seems 
to  go  down  and  meet  this  rock  and  then 
curl  up  and  slowly  die.  The  surface 
rooted  grasses  thrive  on  this  soil,  but 
the  tap-rooted  Alfalfa  gives  up  after  the 
second  year.  So  that,  as  it  stands,  Red 
and  Alsike  clover  and  Soy  beans  seem 
more  profitable  on  our  soils  than  ordin¬ 
ary  Alfalfa.  Now  I  want  to  try  some 
of  the  branching  root  kinds.  I  have  seen 
seedlings  of  them,  and  I  think  they  will 
thrive  in  our  soils.  They  are  worth  try¬ 
ing.  Then  comes  this  matter  of  trans¬ 
planting  the  regular  Alfalfa  seedlings.  It 
would  pay  us  to  do  the  work,  if  we  could 
make  the  crop  grow  on  our  hills.  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  Ohio  who  will 
plow  up  and  pack  Alfalfa  roots  at  one 
dollar  per  thousand !  This  man  claims 
that  when  the  tap-roots  are  cut  or  broken 
off  and  transplanted  they  do  not  make 
another  tap-root,  but  spread  out.  I 
should  want  to  see  this.  I  know  that  we 
can  change  the  rooting  habits  of  a  fruit 
tree  somewhat  by  close  pruning  the  root 
and  planting  in  a  small  hole.  That  gives 
a  deeper  rooted  tree  beyond  question.  As 
for  this  scheme  about  Alfalfa,  I  do  not 
know.  I  just  speak  of  it  to  show  how 
many  new  things  are  being  tried  this  year. 
Try  what  you  can  of  them,  say  I — with¬ 
out  getting  up  on  your  toes  and  losing 
your  balance ! 

Our  hens  are  still  at  the  front.  Our 
breeding  pen  of  11  R.  I.  Reds  laid  90 
eggs  in  January.  152  in  February  and 


178  in  March.  Two  of  them  were  hatch¬ 
ing  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  March. 
Little  Red  Head’s  pen  of  12  Rose  Comb 
Reds  have  beaten  my  breeders.  These 
birds  practically  take  care  of  themselves, 
with  water  and  dry  mash  before  them  all 
the  time  and  scratch  grain  in  the  litter. 
There  is  a  deep  box  of  sifted  coal  ashes 
where  they  can  dust  and  play,  and  the 
way  they  make  that  dust  fly  would  be 
a  terror  to  people  who  want  to  keep  clean. 
They  came  out  of  that  ash  box  as  grey 
as  a  ghost,  but  as  happy  as  larks. 
“Redman,”  the  head  of  the  pen,  is  a 
beauty  and  with  an  egg  pedigree  behind 
him  that  promises  great  things  in  front 
for  his  daughters.  Here  is  the  foundation 
of  our  Hope  Farm  strain,  and  I  hope  the 
mortar  and  concrete  will  hold.  h.  w.  c. 


Spraying  Pays 

Not  only  aa  protection  against  bugs  and  blight,  but 
every  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  and  larger 
yields  of  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 
ten  acres,  first  year. 

IRONAQE  Sprayers 

have  double  actingr  pumps,  wood  tanks,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  solutions,  wina  shift,  pressed  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  write 
us  for  new  “Spray"  catalog  and  spraying  guide.  Both  free. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


50  or 
100 
Gallon 
Tanka 


Box 

29 

Grenlocii 

N.J. 


Orchard 
Attachment 
If  wanted 


Whitewater  Falli  Farm 
J.  C.  Robiion,  Towanda,  Kan. 

T^ROM  this  1,920  acre  farm  over  3,000  Registered  Percherons 
A  have  been  sold  since  1884.  The  building  outlay  has  been 
large — $9,000  for  one  barn  alone.  To  maintain  these  costly 
buildings  economically,  Air.  Robison  uses 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil.  Besides  economy  he  achieves  beauty,  also. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  buildings  at  low  cost.  They  can  be  mixed  to  suit  the 
wood  and  tinted  to  suit  your  taste.  They  grip  the  wood,  wear 
smooth,  and  last  as  no  other  paint  ingredients  can. 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  simple  test  that  will  help  make  you  paint  wise?  We 
will  send  you  materials  and  directions  for  such  a  test,  together  with  booklet  of 
practical  suggestions  and  color  schemes. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  Painting  Aids  No.  293 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Chicago  Cleveland 

St.  Louis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh)  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros  Co..  Phila). 
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*£HTIL! 


NOW 

is  the  time  to  increase 
this  year’s  crops 


TEN  POUNDS  OF  GOOD  FERTILIZER  NOW  ARE 
WORTH  A  TON  OF  REGRETS  IN  AUGUST 


Hubbard’s 


ON 


Fertilizers 


are  the  result  of  Scientific  Research ,  and  contain  a 
maximum  amount  of  Plant  Food  per  dollar  invested. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them;  what  they  have 
done  for  others;  what  they  can  positively  do  for  you. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  booklet,  "How  to  Grow  Corn.”  The  Science  of 
Big  Crops  in  Corn  is  simplified  in  its  pages.  Also  ask  for  “ Hubbard's  1915 
2? one-Base  Almanac .”  Free  for  the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 


Set  Your  Plants  Riqht 

B  II  •  Jl  -Al  ■  A  A  •*<  ■  "  i 


i mm : 


Works  successfully  with 
either  press  wheels  or  press  plates. 

Packs  the  loose  soil  around  the  wa¬ 
tered  plant.  Water  supply  easily  regulated. 

Convenient,  lever  regulates  furrow  opener  to 
cut  any  desired  depth.  Another  lever  regu¬ 
lates  the  pressure  for  the  pack  wheels  or 

23  Different  Spacings 

from  8  to  50  inches  apart.  Easy  to  change.  Works  on  11 
inch  ridges,  or  in  5-inch  furrows  and  is  the  only  practical 
machine  for  planting  sweet  potatoes  or  other  plants  set 
in  ridges.  Plants  any  transplantable  plant  equally  well. 
Guaranteed  for  one  year  against  breakage.  Weighs  700  lbs. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
telling  you  all  about  this  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  and  giving  a  lot  of  useful  pointers 
on  transplanting. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

198  FIRST  STREET  COLDWATER,  O. 


Operator  can  do  better 
work,  as  he  constantly  sees  what 
the  droppers  are  doing  as  they  sit  in 
front  of  him.  A  necessary  feature  where 
accurate  planting  is  required.  Fore  truck 
breaks  up  any  small  lumps,  smoothes  the 
soil,  and  takes  all  neck  weight  off  the  team. 


Look  for  the 
NISCO 
Trade 
Mark 


T'HtS  KUR..A.L,  NEW-YORKER 
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When  you  writ*  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  ret  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Auto 

Comfort 


Actually  helps — because  it  gives  you 
bare-hand  freedom  with  soft,  warm 
comfort  1 


Hansen’s 

Gloves 


in  many  styles.lined  orunlined.all  of  best 
leathers.  They  feel  grood  and  last  long. 

As  one  farmer  said— “ Rough  work 
goes  smooth  in  a  Hansen.” 

Write  for  Free  Book  on  Gloves  and  Mittens 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Hansen’s 
write  us  for  information  where  to  buy. 


i 


O.  C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO. 

136  J  Detroit  St.  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


lisTimeToNendl(our^&ys 

y\  BAD  ROADS  ARE  MADE  GOOD  ROAD#  Nj 
M  IN  THE  BEST  AND  EASIEST  WAV  WITH  M 


SHIPPED  ON  FREE  TRIAL 


The,GLIDE, 


Digs  A  Ditch 
Levels  Theland 
Repairs  Roads 


THE  I  - MAN  2-HORSE  MACHINE 


Made  in  2  sues  : 
No.  1.  Weight  750  lbs. 
No.  3.  Weight  1300  lbs 


The  machine  yon  surely  need.  With  one  team  of 
horses  and  a  Glide  you  can  dig  your  ditches,  lat¬ 
erals,  terraces  and  perform  every  phase  of  work 
required  for  preparing  irrigated  land.  Will  dig  a 
V-shaped  ditch  from  14  to  SO  Incites  deep. 

For  road  work  Glide  Machines  have  no  equal. 
They  are  the  most  practical,  economically  operated 
and  easily  handled  machines  on  tire  market.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  have  proven  their  very 
efticieut  worth. 

Write  today  lor  our  new  catalogue  amt  tree- trial  order  blink 
GLIDE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

689  Huron  Slreot  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Five  distributing  points  for  quick  delivery 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

The  BARKER  Cultivator 


The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 
aeration,  killi  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 
L mulch  to  hold  moisture.  ‘‘Best  Weed  Killer 
^Evet  Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  for 
peeper  cultivation.  Selfad- 
^adjusting.  Costs  little, 
i  Writ!  for  illustrated  folder 
|  and  special  Factory-lo-User 
•  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Bo*  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

*111111  imiMitmiiiiaimMiiittiiitiHMite  anmiiniitiiiiiiiitiiiitiunt 

Helps  his  wile  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  q 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  3 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  iinpossi-  8 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  5 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


IRQHAGE 


WHEEL  HOES ! 
ANO  DRILLS  ! 


will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can  s 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman,  5 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  3 
A  tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations  q 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2. 50  to  $12.  One  q 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work.  S 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening 
With  Modern  Tools’*  Free. 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenlocb.N.J. 

umiiiimuiimimiaJ 


No. 6 


Drill 


and 


Wheel 


Hoe 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tell9  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  ean  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RURALISMS 


FORCING  SPRING  BULBS. 

Will  you  state  how  such  flowering 
bulbs  as  tulips,  etc.,  are  forced  for  early 
Spring  flowering?  I  have  bad  them  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom,  but  imperfect  blossoms 
and  with  very  short  stems.  Can  they  be 
grown  successfully  in  a  steam-heated 
dwelling-house,  or  must  they  be  forced 
in  a  hothouse  or  conservatory?  a.  j.  b. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

The  blooming  of  pot  bulbs  in  the  house 
is  an  extremely  simple  process.  Short 
stems  and  imperfect  flowers  are  usually 
the  result  of  forcing  into  bloom  before 
sufficient  root  growth  is  formed,  or  of 
poor  bulbs,  immature  or  imperfectly  ri¬ 
pened.  Some  varieties  of  tulips  are  not 
very  well  adapted  to  forcing,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  selection  was  not  desirable. 
If  mixed  bulbs  were  bought  one  might 
get  disappointing  results  indoors  with  va¬ 
rieties  that  would  do  well  chough  outside. 
Always  buy  named  sorts  of  first  quality 
bulbs  for  pot  culture ;  the  slight  addi¬ 
tional  expense  is  well  repaid. 

The  whole  theory  of  forcing  bulbs  is  to 
get  a  good  root  growth  before  the  top 
starts.  Pot  in  rich  loam,  but  do  not  use 
fresh  manure.  It  the  soil  is  very  heavy, 
lighten  it  with  sand  or  leaf  mold.  Bone 
dust,  one  part  to  50  parts  soil,  may  be 
used  if  the  soil  is  not  rich.  Puts  crocks 
or  bits  oi  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  for  drainage;  shake  the  soil  down, 
but  do  not  pack  it.  and  do  not  press  the 
bulb  down  firmly,  or  the  roots  will  lift 
it  up  as  they  grow.  Put  the  bulb  just 
deep  enough  so  it  does  not  show.  Tulips 
and  miniature  hyacinths  look  well  when 
several  bulbs  are  set  in  an  eight-inch 
pan ;  a  large  hyacinth  needs  a  five-inch 
pot  to  itself.  After  potting  and  watering, 
set  the  pots  in  a  cool  dark  cellar,  cold 
frame  or  pit.  One  excellent  plan  is  to 
set  the  pots  in  a  trench  a  foot  deep,  in 
the  open  ground,  putting  about  three 
inches  of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  to  give 
drainage.  The  trench  is  then  filled  in 
and  the  pots  covered.  It  is  inconvenient, 
however,  to  leave  them  in  this  situation 
after  hard  freezing,  even  if  a  further  cov¬ 
er  of  litter  is  given,  as  it  is* hard  to  get 
the  pots  out  of  the  ground,  and  there  is 
danger  of  frost  cracking  the  pots.  After 
a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks  the  pots 
may  be  brought  to  the  light,  at  first  to  a 
shady  place  with  a  temperature  of  about 
50  deg.,  where  the  bleached  top  growth 
should  turn  green,  before  being  brought 
to  a  sunny  window.  When  bulbs  are 
ready  to  come  to  the  light  there  should  be 
about  an  inch  of  top  growth,  while  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  should  show 
a  mass  of  roots.  There  should  be  enough 
variation  among  them  to  produce  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom.  If  the  pots  are  kept  in 
the  cellar  they  will  need  occasional 
watering,  as  they  must  not  dry  out. 
Sometimes,  when  a  hyacinth  or  tulip 
seems  disposed  to  remain  very  short¬ 
stemmed,  the  flower  stem  can  bo  drawn 
up  by  enclosing  the  pot  in  a  tube  of  dark 
paper  taller  than  the  plant,  for  a  day 
or  two. 

We  find  the  Parrot  or  Dragon  tulips 
very  desirable  for  forcing;  they  are  large, 
long-stemmed,  and  extraordinarily  showy, 
but  not  early;  they  are  excellent  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Due  Van  Thol  and 
Pottebakkor  in  their  varied  colors  are 
the  earliest  tulips,  but  the  Van  Thols 
are  very  small.  Cottage  Maid,  pink  and 
white,  and  Chrysolora,  yellow,  are  excel¬ 
lent  forcing  tulips ;  also  Bacchus,  deep 
red;  Couleur  Cardinal,  orange  scarlet, 
outside  bronzy  purple,  late ;  Cramoisi 
Brillant,  vermilion ;  Yellow  Prince,  very 
fine  yellow ;  Proserpine,  deep  rose.  Per¬ 
sonal  experience  shows  that  forced  bulbs 
give  entire  satisfaction  in  a  steam-heated 
house,  blit  they  are  treated  as  outlined 
abote;  started  in  the  cold  dark  cellar, 
then  put  in  a  cool  north  window,  and 
finally  developed  in  the  living  rooms. 


Transplanting  Laurels. — If  W.  A. 
B.,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  can  find  his 
laurels  in  the  open  sunshine  or  partly  so, 
and  can  lift  them  with  a  small  ball  of 
earth,  transplant  them  promptly  to  their 
permanent  location,  when  in  full  bloom, 
he  may  handle  any  size  bush  from  one  to 
10  feet  with  95  per  cent,  success.  They 
must  be  planted  firmly,  given  a  good 
watering,  a  mulching  of  some  loose  ma¬ 
terial,  and  an  occasional  watering  will 
help  them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that 
is  the  only  time  to  handle  them  with 
success  >  '  1  •  j.  M. 

Massachusetts. 


Still  Full  Contents  of  Potash  in  the 

MAPES  FERTILIZERS 


WHAT  THE  HALL-MARK  IS  TO  SILVER,  MAPES 
HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TO  FERTILIZERS— STERLING 


AN  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 
Of  STRENGTH  and  QUALITY ! 


This  has  always  been  so  in  the  past.  This 
has  been  so  through  these  troublous  war 
times.  From  the  day  war  was  declared  we 
have  been  manufacturing  the  MAPES 
FERTILIZERS  precisely  as  in  the  past,  with 
the  same  choice  materials,  giving  our  usual 
full  contents  of  Potash,  and  are  doing  so 
to-day. 

If  you  want  the  Potash  in  the  fertilizers 
for  your  various  crops,  which  generations  of 
experience  have  proved  is  advisable,  use 
MAPES’. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  COMPANY 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
Hartford  Branch,  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Over  10,000  Sold 
the  Past  Season 

Has  met  with  the  highest  approval 
everywhere,  it  works  the  soil  at  ail 
even  depth  all  down  the  row.  You 
ean  set  it  any  depth  you  wish.  Go 
between  the  rows  or  astride  the  row. 
The  easiest  running  cultivator  upon 
the  market. 

Don’t  you  want  the  best?  If 
so,  write  us  for  our  Special 
Introductory  price  and 
catalogue  and 
testimonials. 


Elyria,  Ohio 


Dept.  E 

THE  SCHA1BLE 
MFG.  CO. 


rO.  K.  Champion  Sprayer-, 

INSURE  the 
*  potatoes  and 
other 
v  e  g  e- 
tablefl, 
also 

fruit  and 
trees  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  pesta. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  Write  today  for  our  riirp 

DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE,  ETC.  rilCt 

describing  Kprayers.  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co., 

15lChicago  Avenue ,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


LARGE*"0 

RIEND19HH 

"FRIEND"  MFG.  CO.  ©ASPpRXN.'K 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Post 

The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  trout  of  the 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  world¬ 
wide  use  pro ve  it  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you.  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  itfor  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 
GOODELL  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


j...  Increased  the  crop  of  silage  corn 


9  Tons  Per  Acre 


The  cost  of  the  phosphate  was  $3.20  and  more 
than  three-fourth9  of  the  phosphorus  remains  for 
future  crops.  This  is  the  record  of  a  prominent 
Jersey  breeder. 


Equally  profitable  results  have  been  had  on  corn, 
clover,  wheat,  alfalfa,  oats  and  potatoes  in  other 
states.  . 


Send  for  these  records  and  for  prices  on  Rock 
Phosphate  delivered  to  your  station. 


FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO, 


Ground  Roch  Dept. 

30  W  Main  Street,  COLUMBIA.  TENN.  i 


GROUND - 

LIME 


STONE 

INCREASE 
YOUR  PROFITS  FROM  YOUR 
LAND  with  lime  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  largest  quarries 
in  Central  New  York.  All  moist¬ 
ure  removed  by  special  machinery 
— A  BIG  SAVING  TO  YOU. 

Rock-Cut  Limestone 

is  extra  high  grade  and  ground 
just  right  to  sow  finely  through 
a  grain  drill  or  lime  sower  —  and 
not  ‘-bridge  over.’’  Si. 50  bulk  — 
bag,  $2.50.  Write  for  freight 
rates. 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

531-541  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Get  a  “BIG  CATCH”  and  BIG  YIELD  of 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch  and  other 
leeumes— inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM  SWE 

Cheapest  in  the  world.  Guaranteed  perfect.  Send 
for  valuable  circular. 

THE  STANDARD  NITROGERM  CO. 
Glen  Kidge,  N .  J .  Dept.  31 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BU81NESS  FARMER  S  PAPER 

\  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  ISSO 

I’nblUhcd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  Fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8 V2  marks,  or  10 tA  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  t lie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advert  isers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
die  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  these  people  who  want  to  try  “home¬ 
steading”  so  as  to  get  a  touch  of  “wild  life” 
might  well  get  the  experience  nearer  home. 
Here  is  a  report  from  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
29: 

We  are  confined  six  months  a  year  by  snow,  always. 
At  present  time  there  are  two  feet  of  snow  in  many 
places.  The  only  vegetable  that  could  be  raised  and 
get  fair  crop  is  potatoes,  other  vegetables  cannot  be 
depended  on,  as  some  years  we  have  frost  in  every 
month.  We  could  raise  stock,  as  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
we  live  45  miles  from  a  station,  and  what  is  raised 
round  here  is  not  enough  to  supply  what  is  needed 
around  here,  and  lots  of  people  could  make  ready  money 
cash  by  raising  cattle  or  sheep. 

Why  go  3,000  miles  for  a  “wild  life”  when  you 
can  surely  get  it  within  300  miles?  The  R.  N.-Y. 

lias  prosperous  and  contented  readers  in  that  section. 

* 

NOVA  SCOTIA  apple  growers  are  alive  and  show 
evidence  of  it.  Last  year  when  the  war  broke 
out  transportation  rates  were  jumped  up  to  an 
almost  prohibitive  point.  These  apple  growers 
through  their  organization  went  after  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  and  while  he  was  investigating  they 
chartered  steamships  on  their  own  responsibility. 
'Phe  rate  soon  came  back  to  the  old  figure.  But  for 
this  organization  these  growers  would  have  had  no 
chance.  They  are  now  collecting  pledges  for  5,000 
barrels  of  apples  to  he  used  in  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  This  fruit  and  also  money  obtained  for  its 
sale  will  be  used  in  showing  the  world  what  Nova 
Scotia  fruit  is.  Suppose  that  right  in  this  potato 
crisis  growers  had  put  up  5,000  barrels  of  good  po¬ 
tatoes  for  advertising  purposes.  Bight  in  New  York 
City  alone  these  potatoes  could  he  given  away  so  as 
to  create  a  demand  for  half  a  million  bushels  more 
than  would  he  sold  with  the  ordinary  demand. 
Open  any  successful  market  plan  and  you  find  co¬ 
operation. 

* 

A  FARMER  wrote  the  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  the  home  district  and  asked  him  to  sup¬ 
port  a  certain  measure  which  was  in  no  sense 
political.  He  received  a  very  cool  and  perfunctory 
reply.  A  little  later  this  farmer  met  the  local  po¬ 
litical  leader  on  the  road — who  said : 

“7  think  you  have  your  nerve  icith  you  when  you 
ask  favors  of  Henry.  You  did  not  vote  for  him  and 
do  not  belong  to  his  party!” 

Here  we  have  “politics”  in  a  nutshell.  There 
were  four  candidates  at  the  election.  “Henry”  re¬ 
ceived  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote,  and  was 
declared  elected  because  he  had  a  few  votes  more 
than  the  next  man.  A  large  majority  voted  against 
him  and  therefore  it  was  “nerve”  on  their  part  to 
ask  questions.  Somehow  these  men  appear  to  think 
that  only  those  who  voted  for  them  have  the  right 
to  tell  what  they  want.  The  others  pay  taxes  and 
help  support  all  public  burdens,  but  it  is  “nerve” 
for  them  to  tell  their  representative  what  to  do. 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 

* 

THE  voters  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  to 
express  their  conviction  on  the  question  of 
woman’s  suffrage  this  year.  This  has  become  a 
\ital  issue,  and  should  not  be  decided  on  sentiment 
or  half-formed  opinions.  Many  women  are  unde¬ 
cided  as  they  realize  the  responsibilities  which  the 
ballot  will  thrust  upon  them.  It  is  true  that  many 
or  most  men  do  not  regard  the  voting  right  to  carry 
great  responsibility,  but  women  will  take  the  matter 
more  seriously,  and  most  of  them  will  vote  conscien¬ 
tiously.  The  following  letter  from  one  of  our 
readers  in  Wisconsin  probably  expresses  a  general 
point  of  view : 

Do  we  believe  in  woman  suffrage?  We  hardly  know! 
Sometimes  we  think  so,  then  after  reading  of  suffra¬ 
gette  work,  forced  feeding,  etc.,  we  are  disgusted.  Our 
husbands  would  uot  like  to  have  us  criticized,  unpop¬ 
ular,  or  be  classed  with  such  women  as  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  expresses  the  thought  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  and  influential  women.  Now 
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here  comes  a  letter  from  a  different  type.  This  is 
an  actual  letter  to  us — printed  word  for  word. 

I  regret  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  pay  for  your  pa¬ 
per.  I  have  eujoyed  it  very  much  indeed,  and  fully 
expected  to  renew,  but  times  are  very  hard,  and  my 
husband  has  to  have  his  booze  regardless  of  anything 
else.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it;  he  came  home  last 
Saturday  night  with  a  pay  envelope  calling  for  $23  and 
some  cents  but  instead  of  handing  me  the  money,  he 
handed  me  a  terrible  beating,  broke  a  lot  of  dishes  and 
then  left  me  without  a  red  cent.  So  you  see  where  I  am 
placed. 

Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  get  its  readers  to  think. 
The  thought  here  is  this:  Would  the  ballot  give  this 
woman  a  chance  to  help  herself  and  relieve  this 
situation?  If  it  would  is  it  the  duty  of  the  first 
woman  to  help  her  unfortunate  sister  by  using  the 
ballot?  This  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  which 
must  be  faced ! 

* 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  a  root  cut  from  an  Early 
Harvest  apple  tree,  which  I  received  today  from  a 
nursery  company.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is 
called  and  should  a  tree  like  that  be  planted?  j. 

THIS  is  a  case  of  crown-gall.  In  this  season  of 
abundant  trees  it  may  be  called  a  crowning 
gall  to  send  such  trees  to  a  customer.  We 
would  not  plant  trees  afflicted  in  this  way.  We 
should  sort  them  out,  heel  them  in  and  notify  the 
nurseryman  that  we  refused  to  accept  them.  In 
some  States  the  inspectors  refuse  to  pass  such  trees. 
We  understand,  of  course,  that  most  nurserymen  and 
some  of  the  scientists  claim  there  is  no  particular 
danger  from  galled  trees.  With  all  due  respect  for 
their  opinion  we  repeat  our  advice  never  to  plant 
a  tree  carrying  these  galls  on  its  roots.  Nursery¬ 
men  should  not  send  them  out  without  definitely 
stating  that  the  disease  is  present.  We  have  seen 
cases  where  the  galls  had  been  cut  off  and  the  wounds 
smeared  with  mud  to  deceive  the  buyer. 

$ 

GOV.  WHITMAN  went  to  Cornell  University  to 
select  a  new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
There  was  genuine  surprise  when  Prof.  Charles 
S.  Wilson  was  named,  as  it  was  not  known  that 
lie  was  being  considered.  There  were  many  candi¬ 
dates,  and  we  were  asked  to  “endorse”  several  of 
them.  We  take  the  position  that  so  long  as  this 
office  is  an  appointive  one  the  Governor  should  be 
left  to  make  his  own  selection.  We  think  such  an 
office  should  be  elective,  as  it  is  in  some  of  the 
States.  That  would  give  the  farmers  a  chance  to 
select  the  type  of  candidate  they  preferred.  Our 
judgment  is  that  they  would,  if  given  such  an  op¬ 
portunity,  select  either  an  aggressive  business  man 
or  a  practical  farmer  of  superior  intelligence  and 
ability.  Prof.  Wilson  is  a  young  man  who  will  bring 
energy,  character  and  ability  to  (lie  office.  He  is  the 
son  of  Senator  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  a  farm-raised 
boy,  a  thorough  student,  and  well  known  and  very 
popular  throughout  Western  New  York.  Ilis  spe¬ 
cialty  is  fruit  growing  and  its  kindred  lines,  and  his 
administration  will  probably  be  educational  rather 
than  radical  or  aggressive.  He  is  a  worker,  and 
can  give  the  State  a  good  administration  if  he  will 

keep  away  from  “political  agriculture.” 

* 

IT  is  pleasaut  at  this  season  to  walk  over  the 
farm  and  find  no  bare  or  idle  land — with  cover 
crops  starting  in  every  field  not  occupied  by  sod 
or  Winter  grain.  The  rye  and  vetch  or  clover  have 
held  the  land,  prevented  much  washing,  saved  the 
loss  of  nitrates  and  will  now  add  to  the  soil  as 
much  organic  matter  to  the  acre  as  would  be  found 
in  10  tons  of  stable  manure!  These  cover  crops 
not  only  save  nitrates  and  add  nitrogen,  but  to  some 
extent  at  least,  they  help  out  the  potash  problem 
by  making  some  of  the  potash  in  the  soil  available. 
And  all  this  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The  seed 
is  the  only  cash  expense.  Our  own  cover  crops  are 
put  in  roughly  with  harrow  or  cultivator,  hut  $15 
per  acre  seems  a  very  small  valuation  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  soil.  Why  did  we  not  know  about  this 
last  Fall?  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it!  Week  after 
week,  from  June  to  December  The  It.  N.-Y.  urged 
its  readers  to  sow  cover  crops. 

The  majority  of  hired  men  do  not  like  to  milk  and 
many  are  not  gentle  with  cows.  More  farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  their  work  alone.  One  practical  farmer  that 
I  know  has  sold  Ills  cows  and  gone  to  keeping  sheep, 
because  he  cannot  get  a  good  man  at  a  reasonable  price 
to  help  him  do  his  milking.  Another  one  has  rented 
his  large  farm  and  hired  out  to  his  tenants.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  for  a  month  hand  is  $25  or  $20  and  board. 

N  gathering  facts  about  the  labor  question  we 
have  the  above  report  from  Southern  New  York. 
While  such  cases  are  not  common  they  can  be 
located  and  go  to  show  what  a  revolution  is  work¬ 
ing  out  in  Eastern  farming.  As  surely  as  fate,  con¬ 
ditions  of  business  outside  of  the  farm  are  com¬ 
pelling  the  farmer  to  change  his  methods  or  his 
occupation.  The  35-cent  dollar  and  what  it  stands 
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for  is  mainly  responsible  for  what  is  going  on. 
The  65  cents  of  the  dollar  which  go  to  the  handlers 
create  conditions  which  not  only  drive  the  farmer 
into  such  changes,  but  pull  the  boys  and  the  better 
hired  man  away  to  town,  where  they  try  to  clip 
a  nickel  off  the  35-cent  dollar. 

* 

OUR  advice  is  against  sowing  Spring  wheat  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  If  any  Spring  grain  be¬ 
sides  oats  should  be  needed  we  think  beardless 
barley  will  pay  better  than  wheat.  When  it  comes 
to  corn,  we  advise  a  heavy  planting,  as  we  do  each 
year.  Corn  is  the  great  home  grain — good  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  while  the  stalks,  either  in  the  silo 
or  as  dry  fodder,  will  make  a  good  substitute  for 
hay.  Corn  is  the  best  grain  for  a  farmer  to  raise 
in  order  to  save  buying  feed.  The  grain,  in  various 
combinations,  can  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
is  the  best  foundation  of  all  feeding  rations.  Not 
only  this,  but  most  farmers  know  how  to  raise  corn 
and  the  work  comes  at  a  good  season.  Corn  is  the 
best  crop  to  make  use  of  the  manure,  or  of  an  old 
sod,  either  meadow  or  pasture.  Manure  a  sod  well, 
plant  corn  and  follow  with  a  cover  crop,  and  the 
next  year  you  have  the  soil  in  the  best  condition 
for  potatoes  or  similar  crops.  We  would,  by  all 
means,  plant  corn.  Get  good  seed,  fit  the  ground 
well  and  feed  the  crop.  Plant  corn! 

* 

THE  following  statement  is  made  by  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  bank  in  an  argument  to  show  that  farm¬ 
ers  should  raise  “two  blades  of  grass”  in  place 
of  one  this  season : 

These  farm  products  are  shipped  and  manufactured 
into  many  other  products  which  means  labor  for  the 
transportation  employes  and  labor  for  the  factory  em¬ 
ployes.  It  is  up  to  the  farmers  to  give  the  idle  labor 
of  the  country  a  chance  to  get  busy,  and  in  so  doing 
they  will  benefit  themselves  directly  and  benefit  them¬ 
selves  indirectly  by  benefiting  the  country  at  large. 

Wc  wonder  how  much  money  this  bank  will  loan 
on  the  next  potato  crop  in  sections  where  the  present 
crop  brings  20  cents  a  bushel !  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  the  way  these  people  put  it  “up  to  the 
farmers”  to  employ  labor  and  double  their  products? 
Most  of  this  idle  labor  would  he  of  no  use  whatever 
at  farm  work.  It  has  been  trained  for  factory  work, 
and  most  of  the  men  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
town  for  work  on  a  farm.  Why  not  tell  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  get  busy,  start  all  their  factories  on 
double  time  and  make  two  shovels  or  shoes  or  hats, 
coats  or  overalls  grow  where  one  grew  before? 
Why  not  offset  the  extra  bushel  of  potatoes  with  an 
extra  pair  of  gloves  or  the  extra  ton  of  hay  with 
a  new  suit  of  clothes?  Why  not  ask  the  railroads 
to  sell  two  tickets  at  the  price  of  one?  It  will  en¬ 
courage  travel  and  make  work  for  the  trainmen.  Of 
course  the  railroad  man  and  the  manufacturer  will 
say  this  is  nonsense,  for  they  should  uot  be  expected 
to  increase  production  to  the  point  so  far  beyond 
consumption  that  profit  is  wiped  out  and  loss  be¬ 
gins!  Just  so!  Why  then  ask  the  farmers  to  do 
what  you  know  would  ruin  your  own  business? 


Brevities. 

Now  get  the  grubs  out  of  the  backs  of  the  cattle ! 

How  many  hired  men  that  you  know  are  “vocation¬ 
ally  trained.” 

Alfalfa  goes  north ;  20  carloads  of  seed  will  be 
used  in  Minnesota. 

The  hardest  enemy  to  fight  is  the  one  you  see  when 
you  look  in  the  glass. 

A  poultry  expert  tells  what  to  do  when  a  hen  has  a 
“bilious  look  !”  Most  hens  present  their  bill  for  food  ! 

To  make  this  world  a  better  place  in  which  a  man 
may  live,  let’s  not  say  “how  much  can  I  steal,”  but 
“how  much  can  I  give?” 

We  find  some  people  who  must  go  over  the  “star 
route”  in  order  to  see  a  joke.  Their  heads  must  be  hit 
hard  enough  to  make  them  see  stars. 

If  you  expect  to  sow  Japanese  millet  remember  that 
it  must  bo  well  fed.  It  is  a  quick  growing  crop  and  de¬ 
mands  an  abundance  of  food  and  water. 

A  reader  asks  if  it  is  against  any  national  law  in 
this  country  for  a  foreigner  to  own  a  dog !  So  far  as 
we  know  the  dog  is  not  any  test  of  citizenship ! 

There  will  be  great  quantities  of  lime  used  this  year. 
Some  one  will  use  lime  on  a  sour  soil — obtain  a  good 
crop  and  then  think  it  has  taken  the  place  of  potash. 
A  mistaken  conclusion. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  there  are  deposits  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  hard  to  get  out  and 
of  low  heating  value — cannot  be  mined  successfully  at 
present  prices. 

The  newspapers  have  reported  great  damage  to 
peach  buds  by  birds.  It  seems  that  certain  birds  do 
some  of  this  damage,  but  a  spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
drives  them*  away. 

Ferrets  in  the  hay  mow — page  571.  Evidently  fer¬ 
rets  will  not  kill  many  rats  unless  they  can  be  cornered. 
They  can  drive  the  large  rats  out  of  the  loose  hay  and 
kill  the  young  ones. 

Wiiat  every  farmer  ought  to  know — the  address  of 
his  experiment  station  and  agricultural  college,  and  also 
of  his  Congressman  aud  member  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture. 
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500  BUSHELS  OF  OATS  WANTED. 

The  specifications  for  500  bushels  of  oats  referred 
to  last  week  to  be  delivered  F.  O.  B.  Yorktown  Heights, 
Xew  York,  via  Putnam  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central,  has  been  modified  so  that  farmers  with  oats 
to  sell  may  quote  on  any  weight  of  grain  that  they  have 
per  bushel,  and  the  estimates  will  be  compared  on  the 
pound  basis. 


POTATO  GRADING  REQUIREMENTS. 

POTATO  growers  and  shippers  do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  with  the  New  York  City  potato 
market  in  regard  to  the  demands  of  supply  and 
price.  Neither  do  they  generally  understand  the  grades 
of  potatoes  that  it  pays  to  ship  to  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets. 

Recently  a  foreign  order  for  potatoes  was  being  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  New  York  City.  The  Department  of 
Food  and  Markets  was  anxious  to  get  a  part  of  the 
order  for  growers.  The  only  way  to  get  in  on  it  was 
to  make  estimates  for  the  grades  required.  Requests 
for  estimates  were  made  and  estimates  were  received 
quoting  prices  F.  O.  B.  local  shipping  stations,  at 
prices  ranging  from  30  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  markets  in  the  city  at  the  time  showed  that 
potatoes  were  coming  to  New  York  in  carload  lots  de¬ 
livered  in  the  city  at  28  to  40  cents,  and  more  offer¬ 
ings  than  the  dealers  were  willing  to  take  at  these 
prices.  Of  course  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  sales  at  a  higher  price.  The 
price  is,  of  course,  ridiculously  small.  It  is  lower  than 
we  hoped  that  it  would  be,  but  while  the  supply  is 
coming  so  freely  at  these  prices,  naturally  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  place  any  orders  at  higher  quotations. 

There  are  local  markets  through  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  which  do  not  receive  the  proportion  or  volume  of 
goods  that  come  to  New  York  in  a  flush  season,  and 
the  chances  are  that  growers  will  in  many  cases  be 
able  to  do  better  in  local  markets  than  in  shipments  to 
New  York. 

At  the  same  time  the  stock  of  potatoes  coming  to 
New  York  is  not  for  the  most  part  what  it  should  be. 
The  potatoes  come  large  and  small  and  medium  all  to¬ 
gether.  Some  of  them  are  scabby,  others  bruised,  a 
large  proportion  of  cut  stock,  and  a  liberal  percentage 
of  second  growth.  Such  stock  does  not  show  up  well 
when  the  car  is  opened,  and  it  invariably  sells  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  Such  stock  is  generally  sorted 
as  it  leaves  the  car,  and  in  many  shipments  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  it  is  discarded  as  culls,  and  sells  for  GO 
to  70  cents  a  barrel  to  the  very  poorest  peddler  trade. 
The  extremely  large  stock  is  also  sorted  out  and  sold  at 
a  discount,  and  it  is  only  the  small  average  selections 
that  sell  at  fair  prices,  but  the  shipper  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  transportation  and  for  the  sorting  and  the 
commissions  and  profits  on  the  whole  bulk.  The  poor 
stock  fills  the  market,  causes  a  surplus,  and  brings 
down  the  price  that  might  be  realized  from  the  better 
grade  if  the  culls  were  kept  at  home.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  grading  of  potatoes  coming  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  markets  was  of  no  account,  and  little  thought  of. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  demand  for  choice  stock. 
Careful  growers  and  shippers  are  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  supplying  this  stock,  and  getting  what  benefit 
comes  from  it.  We  must  get  into  the  way  of  grading 
and  shipping  only  such  stock  as  the  trade  demands  if 
we  wish  to  make  a  success  of  the  produce  business  in 
the  city  markets.  The  growers  who  do  this  will  reap 
the  benefit,  but  the  growers  who  continue  to  send  in 
bulk,  practically  as  the  potatoes  come  out  of  the 
■  round,  will  hurt  the  trade  for  the  choicest  stock,  at 
i he  same  time  that  they  are  practically  giving  their 
own  products  away. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

ONE  of  our  readers  in  Northern  New  York  asks 
what  State  in  the  South  grows  potatoes  which 
will  compete  with  the  crop  now  in  the  Northern 
storehouse.  It  is  not  one  single  State,  but  practically 
the  entire  range  of  country  from  Cuba  to  Philadelphia 
and  above.  Early  potatoes  begin  to  come  into  the 
New  York  market  almost  with  the  beginning  of  the 
year  from  Cuba  and  Bermuda.  Then  a  little  later, 
as  the  Spring  creeps  up  the  country,  Southern  Florida 
begins  to  ship;  Southern  Texas  also  begins  to  ripen 
its  crops,  although  these  potatoes  usually  go  to  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  West.  The  season  creeps  up 
the  coast  through  the  entire  length  of  Florida,  and 
when  that  State  has  finished,  the  great  trucking  gar¬ 
dens  around  Savannah  begin  to  ship.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Southern  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
have  been  pouring  their  potatoes  into  the  Northern  mar¬ 
ket.  Then  comes  South  Carolina  with  thousands  of 
acres  of  potatoes  around  Charleston  and  other  seaports. 
Then  the  coast  country  of  North  Carolina  north  and 
south  of  Wilmington  join  the  procession,  followed  a 
little  later  by  the  immense  outlet  from  Norfolk,  South¬ 
ern  Virginia,  and  up  through  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Then  will  come  the  heavy  planting  on  the  light  soil  of 
Southern  New  Jersey.  Thus  instead  of  competing  with 
one  single  locality  or  State,  the  millions  of  excellent 
potatoes  now  held  in  storage  must  compete  with  all 
southern  States. 

Reports  of  the  Southern  crops  this  year  are  con¬ 
flicting,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  there  has  been 
an  unusually  heavy  planting  of  potatoes.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  planters  who  put  in  about  the 
same  number  of  acres  regularly  each  year,  it  is  evident 
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that  a  good  many  Southern  farmers  have  gone  into  the 
crop  as  a  sort  of  desperate  speculation.  The  cotton 
crop  ran  them  in  debt  last  year  and  they  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  credit  this  year  for  planting  a 
full  acreage  of  cotton.  In  South  Carolina,  a  State  law 
limits  the  planting  of  cotton  to  one-third  of  the  total 
crop  in  cultivation.  In  looking  about  for  a  speculative 
crop  to  take  the  place  of  cotton,  some  of  these  farmers 
have  apparently  unwisely  plunged  on  potatoes.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  commission  men  and  seedsmen  have  been 
willing  to  finance  them  for  this  crop,  making  a  lien  on 
the  product  to  insure  their  payment.  Most  of  these 
men  are  new  at  potato  growing,  and  under  the  terms 
of  their  contract  the  crop  will  be  thrown  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  about  as  fast  as  it  is  dug.  These  farmers  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  lose  money  on  the  venture,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  men  will  evidently  sell  them  for  what  they  can 
get  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests.  If  the 
season  is  favorable,  the  result  will  apparently  be,  that 
they  will  clog  the  market  with  potatoes,  many  of  them 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  at  just  the  time  when 
the  excellent  potatoes  now  in  storage  should  be  sold. 

This  seems  to  be  the  situation  which  faces  our 
Northern  potato  growers.  As  a  small  relief,  a  rather 
singular  thing  is  now  being  worked  out.  Many  of 
these  Southern  potato  growers  are  now  buying  the 
Northern  stock  for  their  own  eating,  so  that  they  may 
ship  their  entire  new  crop  into  the  market.  While  the 
campaign  for  increased  consumption  of  potatoes  has 
made  some  headway,  the  surplus  from  the  last  year’s 
crop  was  heavy,  estimated  at  a  little  over  40,000,000 
bushels.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the 
lighter  consumption  here.  The  conditions  in  the  two 
countries  are  entirely  different.  In  Germany  very 
light  crops,  if  any,  of  our  Indian  corn  are  grown.  Thus 
the  starch  and  other  corn  products  so  popular  and 
plentiful  in  this  country  are  not  available  on  the  other 
side  and  the  Germans  look  to  their  potato  crop  for  the 
production  of  these  staples.  It  is  said  that  one-third 
of  the  German  crop  is  consumed  as  food ;  about  an¬ 
other  one-third  is  used  in  making  starch  or  for  cattle 
feed,  and  another  one-third  used  in  distilleries  for  mak¬ 
ing  alcohol.  Fndoubtedly  if  the  Germans  were  able  to 
raise  Indian  corn  as  we  do  here,  the  German  potato 
crop  would  quickly  be  cut  in  two.  If  we  could  not  in 
this  country  grow  Indian  corn  with  such  success,  our 
potato  crop  would  very  quickly  be  doubled  and  all  of  it 
would  be  used ;  for  industrial  purposes  if  not  for  hu¬ 
man  food.  In  comparing  the  crop  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  therefore,  you  must  take  these  things  into  consid¬ 
eration.  As  long  as  Indian  corn  can  be  grown  here 
cheaply  and  easily,  potatoes  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
take  its  place. 


A  FARMER  ON  “TWO  BLADES  OF  GRASS.” 

WE  consider  it  our  business  to  tell  the  truth  about 
farm  life  and  farm  thought.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  any  paper  in  the  country  better  able  to  get 
the  truth  from  its  readers.  The  point  of  view  regard¬ 
ing  farming  and  its  prospects  will  vary  with  localities 
or  sections.  Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
country,  Maine,  we  find  farmers  with  a  great  stock  of 
potatoes  on  hand  and  very  small  prices  offered,  and 
many  bills  unpaid.  In  this  crisis  a  reader  sends  us  a 
statement  issued  by  a  bank  and  his  comments  thereon, 
which  show  the  opposite  points  of  view.  The  bank, 
following  the  plan  of  most  of  the  people  who  live  on 
farming  rather  than  by  it,  attempts  what  is  called  the 
“psychological  unlift,”  or  in  simpler  words  a  “jolly.” 
Here  is  a  sample: 

Deducting  from  our  last  year’s  acreage  on  which  the 
principal  crops  were  grown,  that  portion  of  the  acreage 
which  was  sown  to  Winter  crops,  and  omitting  the 
bay  laud,  we  would  have  about  210  million  acres  to 
sow  and  plant  to  Spring  crops.  We  have  also  between 
25  and  50  million  acres  of  land  lying  fallow  which  could 
be  used  this  year  and  which  should  be  used  this  year, 
livery  acre  of  land  in  this  country  which  ever  saw  a 
plow  should  be  cultivated  this  year  to  its  greatest  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  if  this  is  done  the  prosperity,  which  means 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.  If  there  is  not  an  idle  acre 
of  tillable  land  in  the  United  States  during  1015  there 
will  probably  not  be  an  idle  able-bodied  man  in  the 
country  by  the  time  the  harvests  are  being  gathered. 

On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  face  to  face  with  hard 
times  and  unsalable  crops  looks  the  facts  in  the  face  as 
follows:  Here  we  have  a  good  expression  of  the  two 
points  of  view — the  producer  and  the  handler: 

“If  the  farmers  of  this  country  instead  of  increasing 
their  acreage  would  cut  it  down  one-half,  give  that  half 
better  care  and  devote  the  other  half  of  their  time  to 
organizing  for  selling  the  product,  they  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  off.  Some  will  say  that  people  would 
starve.  People  in  the  country  all  know  that  there  is 
enough  food  goes  to  waste  every  year  to  feed  all  the 
city  people  in  the  country.  Only  about  once  in  five 
years  does  the  farmer  get  a  fair  price  for  a  particular 
crop.  This  year  the  grain  farmer  is  in  luck,  the  potato 
farmer,  orchardist  and  cotton  farmer  are  hard  up.  No 
doubt  they  will  get  one  good  year  sometime  during  the 
next  five  years. 

“Why  do  the  charitable  organizations  in  New  York 
and  other  big  cities  have  their  bread  line  when  wheat 
is  nearly  the  highest  priced  of  the  staple  food  crops? 
Why  don’t  they  come  down  in  Maine  and  buy  pota¬ 
toes  for  17  cents  per  bushel,  to  feed  the  starving  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city?  Potato  soup  would  keep  them  from 
starving  and  will  cost  less,  and  furnish  relief  to  an¬ 
other  class  of  people  in  only  slightly  less  bad  sledding 
than  those  they  are  feeding.  I  believe  in  curtailing 
production  and  using  the  effort  thus  saved  to  organize 


the  selling  end  of  farming.  When  it  costs  as  much  ns 
the  farmer  gets  to  get  his  barrel  of  apples  to  Boston  or 
New  York,  and  as  much  more  to  sell  it  in  the  market 
after  it  is  there,  there  is  something  wrong  that  needs 
attention.  Let  us  attend  to  it.  Just  so  long  as  we 
neglect  it  it  will  be  just  about  two  years’  expenses 
paid  by  close  economy,  two  years’  bills  unpaid  and  . 
about  one  year’s  full  energy  if  we  strike  it  right  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  two  lean  years.”  j.  L.  dean. 

WHAT  ABOUT  COMMERCIAL  “HUMUS?” 

SINCE  January  1  we  have  received  at  least  100  let¬ 
ters  asking  about  the  “humus”  offered  for  sale  as 
a  substitute  for  manure.  Last  year  we  declined 
an  advertisement  for  this  humus  as  we  felt  it  did  not 
size  up  to  claims  made  for  it.  The  “humus”  is  black 
or  muck  soil  dug  out  of  a  swamp  and  dried.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  be  reinforced  by  the  addition  of 
chemicals,  but  generally  it  is  simply  fine  muck  or  swamp 
soil.  It  carries  considerable  nitrogen,  as  all-  mucks  do, 
but  most  of  this  nitrogen  is  inert  and  not  available  as 
plant  food.  Thousands  of  farmers  who  own  a  muck 
swamp  or  a  pond  hole  could  obtain  “humus”  by  haul¬ 
ing  out  the  deposit  and  composting  it  with  lime,  at  one- 
third  of  the  commercial  price.  We  think  it  would  be 
nonsense  for  such  people  to  try  this  material.  Yet  we 
found  one  cotton  farmer  in  the  South  who  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  plausible  statements  that  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  buy  a  carload.  Right  on  his  own  farm  he  had 
a  deposit  of  muck  and  leaf  mold  which  was  quite  equal 
to  what  he  would  buy.  We  regard  the  statement  that 
one  bag  ot  this  “humus”  is  equal  to  a  ton  of  stable 
manure  as  plain  “guff.”  For  use  on  a  lawn  or  in  a 
garden  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  clean  and  free 
from  most  weed  seeds.  We  have  had  several  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  its  effect  in  greenhouse  work,  and 
have  also  had  it  well  spoken  of.  Some  of  the  report?  1 
analyses  were  evidently  from  samples  which  had  c^  n 
reinforced  or  “doctored”  with  chemicals,  but  those  who 
bought  on  the  strength  of  such  analyses  would  probably 
find  that  they  received  the  plain  muck  with  no  addition. 
In  one  case  we  were  asked  whether  we  would  buy  wood 
ashes  or  “humus.”  We  would  buy  the  ashes  and  grow 
a  cover  crop  to  plow  under  and  add  humus  to  the  soil. 


New  York  State  News. 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  QUESTION  AND  THE 
GRANGE. — There  is  wide  interest  in  the  proposed 
change  to  the  township  system  for  our  rural  schools. 
Popular  sentiment  is  divided  on  the  question  and  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  of  the  proposition  depends  prettv 
largely  on  just  how  the  law  would  affect  the  individual 
expressing  the  opinion.  The  State  Grange  approved 
the  township  system  with  certain  restrictions,  one  of 
which  was  that  there  should  be  the  fullest  measure  of 
local  authority,  and  that  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  should  be  left  entirely  with  the  school  directors 
to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  school  township.  No 
central  authority  at  Albany  can  enforce  consolidation 
unless  the  township  school  directors  want  it.  They 
will  be  governed  by  local  opinion  and  the  merits  of  the 
case  as  it  presents  itself  to  them  for  consideration.  No 
action  was  taken  in  support  of  the  proposed  bill  by 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  State  Grange  until  the 
Grange  in  session  had  passed  upon  it,  but  the  bill  in 
its  present  shape  meets  with  approval  of  the  committee 
and,  it  is  believed,  with  that  of  the  Grange  generally. 

BILLS  SIGNED. —  The  bill  appropriating  $50,000  to 
fight  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  Gypsy  moth 
invasion  in  Westchester  County,  has  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  was 
made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  this  purpose.  Another  bill  which 
has  become  a  law  is  the  Tallet  vaccination  measure 
which  will  have  the  effect  to  extend  to  all  parochial  and 
private  schools  the  compulsory  vaccination  provision 
which  has  heretofore  applied  only  to  public  schools. 
This  applies  to  first  and  second  class  cities.  In  the 
case  of  third  class  cities  and  other  communities  the 
compulsory  vaccination  provision  is  stricken  out  and 
such  vaccination  is  only  required  when  a  smallpox 
epidemic  occurs  in  or  near  the  communities  and  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  so  certifies  to  the  local 
school  authorities.  Another  bill  which  has  become  a 
law  is  that  appropriating  $1,880,000  for  paying  the 
State’s  share  of  the  cost  of  repairing  highways. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  ADJOURNS  APRIL  10.— 
The  Legislature  is  rushing  business  so  as  to  get  through 
and  adjourn  on  April  10.  The  Senate  has  confirmed 
the  nominations  of  Prof.  Wilson  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  William  Haywood  for  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Public  Service  Commission.  If  tin* 
bill  becomes  a  law,  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  will  be  $6,000  instead  of  $8,000  and  four 
deputies  will  be  cut  out  of  the  department.  The  As¬ 
sembly  has  passed  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  Legis¬ 
lative  Librarian.  The  Assembly  has  also  passed  the 
bill  providing  for  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  for 
election  purposes.  The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  of  $500  on  manufacturers  of  oleo  and  sim¬ 
ilar  products,  $150  on  wholesalers  and  $0  on  retailers 
of  these  products.  The  bill  to  compel  all  vehicles  to 
carry  a  light  at  night  will  become  a  law.  J.  W.  D. 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 


T 


IIE  wheat  surplus  for  export  in  Argentina  is  now 
put  at  00,000,000  bushels,  or  40,000,000  less  than 
earlier  in  the  season. 

B.  W.  Snow’s  report  states  that  the  average  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat  plant  is  now  higher  than  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  acreage  winter-killed  is  small,  and  west  of  the 
Missouri  the  season  opens  with  unusually  favorable 
moisture  conditions. 

Grain  and  flour  shipments  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  for  week  ending  March  27,  and  since  July  1,  were: 


Week  ending 
Mar.  27,  ’15. 


Wheat,  bushels  .  4,448,000 

Flour,  barrels  .  313,000 

Total  as  wheat,  bushels .  5,856,000 

Corn,  bushels  .  1,931,000 

Oats,  bushels  .  2,716,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  403,000 

Barley,  bushels  .  137,000 


From 
July  1,  ’14 

243,247,000 

11,092,000 

193,163,000 

24,555,000 

54,909.000 

10,559,000 

10,001,000 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

HAPPINESS. 

•Oh,  I  know  it  doesn’t  take  much  to  make 
A  woman  glad. 

Dishes  to  wash  and  a  room  to  sweep 
And  humble  or  great  a  house  to  keep 
And  a  little  lad. 

And  I’m  sure  it  doesn’t  take  much  to  fill 
A  man  with  joy, 

A  bench  or  a  store  or  a  bit  of  soil 
With  help  and  strength  and  his  daily  toil 
And  a  little  boy. 

For  in  spite  of  labor  and  pain  and  want 
We  are  grief-beguiled. 

With  whatever  task  may  have  been  our 
own, 

And  a  bright  home-haven  where  peace  is 
known, 

And  a  little  child. 

— L.  II.  Thornton  in  Toronto  Sun. 

*  - 

Sue  tvas  a  little  girl  and  very  polite, 
says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  been  on  a  visit 
alone,  and  she  had  been  carefully  in¬ 
structed  how  to  behave. 

“If  they  ask  you  to  dine  with  them.” 
papa  had  said,  “you  must  say,  ‘No,  thank 
you,  I  have  already  dined.’  ” 

It  turned  out  just  as  papa  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

“Come  along,  Marjorie,”  said  her  lit¬ 
tle  friend’s  father,  “you  must  have  a  bite 
with  us.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  the  little  girl 
with  dignity;  “I  have  already  bitten.” 

* 

Meat  rolls  will  utilize  small  quantities 
of  cold  meat  in  a  savory  manner.  Chop 
the  meat  fine,  mix  in  enough  butter  to 
make  it  “shape,”  and  season  nicely. 
Mold  into  little  rolls  about  the  size  of  a 
finger.  Make  a  rich  pie  crust,  roll  thin, 
and  cut  into  squares  just  large  enough 
to  enclose  the  rolls  of  meat.  Pinch  the 
edges  of  the  pastry  covering  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  brush  with  milk,  after  laying  the 
roll  on  a  pan,  and  bake  brown  in  a  quick 
oven.  Serve  hot.  Sausage  rolls  made  by 
enclosing  sausage  meat  in  pastry,  are 
very  good  cold ;  they  are  too  rich  to  eat 
when  hot,  but  will  be  enjoyed  cold,  for 

a  supper  or  luncheon  dish. 

* 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  is¬ 
sued  a  list  of  favorite  stories  for  library 
reading  clubs.  These  reading  clubs,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  library  story  hour,  in¬ 
clude  boys  and  girls  from  13  to  18  years 
of  age.  The  aim  of  these  clubs  is  to 
extend  and  deepen  the  interest  in  reading 
by  a  vivid  introduction  to  stories,  his¬ 
tories,  biographies  and  poetry.  The  stor¬ 
ies  selected  would  be  equally  interesting 
to  young  people  in  the  home.  The  old 
habit  of  reading  aloud  to  an  interested 
circle  seems  to  have  died  out  in  the  home, 
though  the  city  has  replaced  it  with  the 
library  reader.  Among  the  recommended 
stories  we  find,  “The  Perfect  Tribute,” 
by  Mary  It.  8.  Andrews,  a  famous  story 
of  Lincoln,  which  has  been  used  at  school 
Memorial  Day  celebrations;  “The  Bottle 
Imp,”  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a  won¬ 
der  story  of  the  South  Seas ;  “The  Cast¬ 
ing  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine,”  by  F.  R.  Stockton ;  “Si¬ 
lence,”  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  a  tale  of 
the  Deerfield  massacre ;  “The  Call  of  the 
Wild,”  by  Jack  London,  and  “Amos 
Judd,”  by  J.  A.  Mitchell,  which  is,  we 
are  told,  a  special  favorite  with  the  girls. 
Two  books  by  Agnes  C.  Laut,  “Pathfind¬ 
ers  of  the  West,”  and  “The  Story  of  the 
Trapper,”  are  used  in  selections ;  they 
are  intensely  interesting,  and  tell  of 
achievements  lightly  touched  on  in  or¬ 
dinary  histories.  People  who  think  read¬ 
ing  is  only  instructive  when  it  is  what 
young  people  term  “dry”  may  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  modern  library’s  view, 
but  we  often  find  that  a  story  dealing 
with  some  unfamiliar  scene  leads  quite 
easily  to  biography,  history  or  travel 
books  through  the  wholesome  curiosity 
aroused  by  it. 

* 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University, 
Dr.  Finley,  New  Yox-k  Commissioner  of 
Education,  said  there  are  8,430  one-room 
rural  schools  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  children  are  following  “roads  that 
lead  to  nowhere.”  The  remedy,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  was  to  make  these  schools  com¬ 
munity  schools.  This  object  might  be  at¬ 
tained,  at  least  in  part,  he  thought,  by 
the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  making  the  school  a  part  of  the 


township  organization,  instead  of  having 
special  school  districts.  How  many 
school  districts,  we  wonder,  have  given 
thought  to  this  suggested  legislation? 
How  many  mothers  are  there,  who  feel 
that  local  educational  conditions  are  not 
giving  their  children  the  chance  they  are 
entitled  to? 


Value  of  the  Fireless  Cooker. 

The  fireless  cooker  does  not  play  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  my  kitchen  as  it  does 
in  that  of  most  town  dwellers,  because 
we  generally  depend  upon  a  fire  in  the 
range.  This.  I  find,  is  the  case  with 
many  other  country  dwellers,  and  for  that 
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The  Rural  Patterns 


|  When  ordering  patterns,  always  give  | 
1  number  and  size  desired.  Price  | 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


I  8567  Empire  Dress  for  8506  Girl’s  Costume  1 


s  8586  Girl’s  Dress,  8503  Dress  with  Four*  | 
10  to  14  years.  Piece  Skirt. 

34  to  42  bust.  I 


I  8570  Girl’s  Slurred 
Dress, 

20  to  14  years. 


8519  Redingote  Dress  ; 
for  Misses  and  Small  1 
Women, 

16  and  18  years. 
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reason  they  hesitate  about  purchasing 
a  fireless.  “It  is  different.”  they  often 
say,  “than  if  we  were  using  gas.  We 
have  to  keep  up  a  fire  in  the  range  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  anyway,  so  that 
we  see  no  advantage  in  the  use  of  one 
for  us.” 

In  my  own  case,  we  use  wood  for  fuel 
most  of  the  time.  It  is  largely  waste 
wood  from  an  old  wood-lot  and  costs 
practically  nothing  beyond  the  work  of 
hauling  and  chopping.  We  depend  upon 
the  kitchen  stove  for  heat  in  that  room, 
so  during  about  nine  months  of  the  year 
the  fireless  cooker  saves  me  practically 
nothing  for  fuel. 

For  me,  the  great  saving  is  in  time 
and  nerv.e-fprce.  Seldom  a  day  passes 
that  the  fireless'  cooker  does  not  give  me 
an  hour  or  more  of  freedom  from  the 


kitchen  and  from  worry  about  whatever 
chances  to  be  cooking.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  remain  near  the  kitchen  to  “keep 
an  eye  on”  the  beans  or  meat  or  pudding 
that  inquires  to  be  cooked  slowly,  I  place 
it  in  the  fireless  and  practically  dismiss 
it  from  mind.  So  much  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  distant  parts  of  the  house  or 
in  garden  or  poultry  yard  during  this  ad¬ 
ditional  time.  This,  and  the  pleasure  of 
finding  something  hot  and  ready  to  serve 
when  returning  tired  fi-om  a  business  or 
pleasure  jaunt,  makes  the  fireless  cooker 
well  worth  its  price  though  it  may  chance 
to  save  very  little  fuel. 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

One  of  the  new  dolls  is  called  the 
“Uneeda  Biscuit  kid.”  It  is  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  character  doll  dressed  in  yellow  slick¬ 
er  and  sou’wester  hat,  caiT.ving  a  packet 
of  biscuits.  The  doll  is  indestructible 
and  costs  $1. 

A  dealer  in  maternity  apparel  offers  in¬ 
fants’  outfits  (layettes)  from  $G.95  up. 
Corsets  specially  made  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  expectant  mother  be¬ 
gin  at  $3.85.  Among  maternity  gar¬ 
ments  waists  are  offered  from  95  cents 
up;  skirts  $4.45  up;  coats  $7.75  up; 

suits  $19.75  up,  and  dresses  $5.95. 

Bath  mats  of  fleecy  cotton  that  looks 
like  eiderdown  flannel  are  patterned  in  | 
checkerboard  squares  of  brown  and  ' 
white,  green  and  white  and  pink  and  j 
white,  and  are  priced  at  44  cents. 

Partly  made  skirts  of  white  washing 
corduroy  are  $3.94 ;  of  gray  covert  cloth  j 
$3.19.  They  are  three-piece  skirts  with  a  ! 
hem  overlapping  down  the  front,  and  a 
patch  pocket  at  one  side.  The  side 

seams  are  basted  and  the  top  finished, 
the  hem  basted  and  the  seam  in  front 
left  open.  There  are  many  styles  in 
these  semi-made  skirts,  including  pleated 
models. 

The  Easter  lily  ruff  is  an  attractive  j 
neck  dressing.  It  is  a  very  full  ruff  fit-  j 
ting  close  about  the  neck,  with  five  points  ' 
of  white  silk,  like  lily  petals,  l’ising  above 
it  on  the  inner  side.  It  is  priced  at 

$3.50,  and  is  especially  pretty  in  smoke 

gray. 

Fibre  rush  furniture  has  the  frame 
covered  with  fibre  twisted  to  resemble  ' 
real  rushes;  it  is  stained  bi’own  or  ^ 
green. 

Plain  little  dresses  in  sand-colored 
chambray,  the  waist  smocked  in  a  con¬ 
trasting  color,  are  noted  among  models 
for  girls  of  six  to  14. 

Gii'ls’  suspender  skirts  of  blue  sex’ge  1 


ON  HIGH  PRICES 

Get  Your  Stove  at  Wholesale — 
Direct  from  the  Great  Kalamazoo 
Factory — Save  about  ONE-HALF 

DON’T  pay  double  prices  when  you  can  buy  direct 
from  themakers,  freight  prepaid,  and  get  a  real 
Quality  stove  for  leas  than  the  cheapest  kind 
are  ordinarily  sold.  Don’t  pay  two  prices  just  because 
you  may  want  credit.  Write  us  and  get  the  better 
time  terms,  still  at  factory  prices. 

Arm  Yourself  with  the  Big  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Book.  It  has  saved  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
for  stove  buyers.  280,000  customers— some  near  you 
— writefor  names.  Ail 
have  saved  55.CO, 

SIO.OO,  $20.00  or 
530.00  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  stove  or  range 
purchased. 

Write  for  This 
Book  Now 

and  the  long  list  of 
bedrock  prices  on  the 
finest  stoves  and 
ranges  made.  Ask 

lor  Calslog  Na  114 

Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Kalamazoo,  Micb. 


A  Ked&Ffc&ZOQ 

Registered  Direct  to  You’ 


Save  $5  to  523 


Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomesall  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  year— it 
you  aren't  satisfied  we  refund  your  tnonty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  fra  l  ores  of  O  old  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OaI»St.,Troy,N.Y. 


WANTFR  —  energet|c 

■  rill  I  LUin  every  county  to  sell  our  big 
line  of  goods  direct  to  farmers, 
EXPERIENCE  NOT’  NECESSARY.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  Many  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
company  are  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

handling  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  you  the  capital  •.  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Re  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  «t  once 
for  full  particulars  giv  ing  age  and  occupation. 


THE  IH  OFOIt.M  CO. 


Indian  Bead  Work 

% 


jSJOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
1  ^  Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 


ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 


THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

( One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year,  ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  be  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  net  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 
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have  the  top  gathered  in  with  a  belt, 
with  a  frill  standing  up  above  it,  and 
plain  suspender  straps  over  the  shoulder**. 
They  are  worn  with  sipmle  white  waists. 
These  skirts  are  made  in  sizes  from  10 
to  16  years. 

Regimental  stripes  are  offered  in  heavy 
corded  silk  of  single  width  for  trimming 
at  $1  a  yard.  They  include  the  color 
combinations  of  about  a  dozen  famous 
organizations. 

Summer  bedspreads  are  made  of  dim¬ 
ity,  madras,  and  pique,  very  little  heav¬ 
ier  than  a  sheet.  They  are  laundered  so 
much  more  readily  than  crochet  and 
marseilles  that  they  are  desirable  all  the 
year  round,  for  few  use  the  white  cover 
for  warmth.  They  cost  from  $1.35  up. 
If  colored  bedspreads  are  liked,  there  are 
very  attractive  styles  of  dimity  or  ma¬ 
dras  printed  with  hand  block  designs  of 
colored  flowers  in  wreaths  and  garlands. 

When  planning  for  extra  Summer 
guests  or  boarders,  one  needs  an  ample 
supply  of  table  ware.  It  should  be  as 
pretty  as  possible,  but  not  too  light,  or 
there  is  too  much  breakage  in  hurried 
handling.  Some  of  the  New  York  tea 
rooms  use  ware  that  follows  the  style  of 
European  peasant  pottery ;  it  is  painted 
with  gay  conventional  flowers,  and  while 
quaint  and  artistic,  is  not  fine  or  expen¬ 
sive.  A  favorite  style  is  painted  in  stiff 
flowers  of  red  and  black ;  it  is  open  stock 
that  may  be  bought  in  any  quantity. 
Bouillon  cups,  the  usual  two-handled  sort, 
with  saucers,  are  $2.48  a  dozen. 


The  Baby’s  Bath. 

THE  following  directions  for  bathing 
the  baby  are  given  in  the  bulletin 
on  “Infant  Care,”  by  Mrs.  Max  West, 
issued  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor : 

The  room  in  which  the  bath  is  given 
should  be  comfortably  warmed  to  about 
72  degrees.  It  is  not  wise  to  have  the 
room  so  hot  that  the  baby  perspires,  as 
there  is  grave  danger  of  his  being  chilled 
when,  the  bath  over,  he  is  taken  into 
another  room  where  the  temperature  is 
lower  or  when  the  room  itself  is  rapidly 
cooled.  It  is  better  for  the  baby  to  have 
his  bath  in  a  room  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  than  in  a  bathroom  which  is  heated 
by  oil  or  gas.  The  baby  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  drafts  by  screens  or  by  a 
shield  made  by  hanging  a  blanket  over 
the  backs  of  two  chairs.  The  full  tub 
bath  may  be  given  as  soon  as  the  scar 
where  the  navel  cord  was  attached  has 
fully  healed.  An  infant  bathtub  serves 
every  purpose  for  the  first  year  of  a 
baby’s  life  or  until  he  has  outgrown  it. 
A  tiny  baby  may  be  bathed  in  a  basin 
or  bowl  for  some  weeks.  This  basin 
should  always  be  warmed  before  it  is 
filled.  The  water  should  be  at  body  heat 
or  slightly  above :  that  is,  from  98  to  100 
degrees.  A  bath  thermometer  is  an  in¬ 
expensive  convenience  and  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  but  if  none  can  be  had  the  mother 
may  test  the  temperature  with  her  elbow. 
When  the  water  feels  neither  hot  nor  cold 
it  will  be  comfortable  for  the  baby.  It 
should  be  tested  after  the  baby  is  un¬ 
dressed  and  ready  to  get  into  the  water. 
Hot  water  should  never  be  added  to  the 
bath  while  the  baby  is  in  the  tub.  Never 
leave  a  young  baby  alone  in  the  tub. 
Never  put  the  baby  in  the  bath  while  the 
tub  is  standing  on  a  stove  or  heater ; 
he  might  be  seriously  burned  in  this  way. 

No  unnecessary  exposure  or  delay 
should  take  place,  for  in  cold  or  cool 
weather  the  baby  is  quickly  chilled.  To 
prevent  this,  all  the  necessities,  such  as 
soap  and  towels,  clothing,  bath  apron  for 
the  mother,  tub.  water,  thermometei', 
powder,  and  the  like  should  be  placed  at 
hand  before  undressing  the  baby.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  much  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  mother  to  give  the  bath 
at  night,  just  before  the  baby’s  bedtime. 
Never  bathe  a  baby  within  an  hour  after 
feeding.  A  baby  should  always  have  his 
own  towels  and  wash  rags.  Soft  cheese¬ 
cloth  makes  excellent  rags ;  the  towels 
should  be  old  and  soft. 

Before  the  baby  is  completely  un¬ 
dressed  his  scalp  should  be  washed,  the 
head  lowered  a  little  to  avoid  getting 
soap  in  the  eyes.  Use  a  pure,  bland, 
white,  nontransparent  soap.  Very  little 
soap  is  needed  for  cleaning  a  baby’s  skin, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  the  skin 
be  thoroughly  rinsed.  After  the  head  and 
face  have  been  washed  and  dried,  re¬ 
move  the  clothing  and  soap  the  entire 
body;  then  place  the  baby  in  the  bath, 
holding  him  with  the  left  forearm  under 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  hand  under 
his  arm,  lifting  the  feet  and  legs  with 
the  right  hand.  Use  the  right  hand  to 
sponge  the  entire  body,  then  lift  the 
baby  out  and  wrap  him  at  once  in  a 
warmed  towel.  Dry  carefully  with  soft 
warm  towels,  patting  the  skin  gently. 
Never  rub  the  baby’s  tender  skin  with 
anything  less  smooth  than  the  palm  of 
I  he  hand.  Dress  as  rapidly  as  possible 
if  the  weather  is  cold,  taking  groat  pains 
not  to  expose  him  unnecessarily.  When 
the  weather  is  very  hot  in  Summer,  only 
a  slip  and  diaper  are  needed. 

If  the  skin  is  carefully  dried  after  the 
oath  there  will  be  little  need  for  powder, 
and  it  should  never  be  used  as  a  cover 


for  careless  drying.  It  is  well  to  use  a 
little  pure  talcum  powder  in  the  creases 
and  folds  of  the  skin,  under  the  arms, 
and  around  the  buttocks,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  so  generally  as  to  fill  the 
pores  of  the  skin  and  clog  them  and 
should  be  applied  only  after  the  skin  is 
dry. 

For  one  reason  or  another  a  baby 
Sometimes  objects  to  his  bath.  In  such 
cases  judicious  coaxing  may  be  employed. 
Toys  which  float  will  often  divert  the 
baby’s  _  attention  and  make  him  forget 
his  objections  to  the  water.  Sometimes 
lowering  him  into  the  water  wrapped 
in  a  towel  or  covering  the  top  of  the  tub 
with  a  cloth,  so  that  he  can  not  see  the 
water,  will  accomplish  the  result.  If 
his  dislike  has  been  caused  by  having 
been  put  at  some  previous  time  into  a 
bath  which  was  too  hot  or  too  cold,  let 
him  dabble  in  the  water  first  with  his 
hands  and  feet  until  he  is  reassured. 
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|  No.  817. — Two  nine-inch  (Tollies,  stamped  I 
|  on  pure  Irish  linen,  with  floss  to  work,  price  I 
|  30  cents.  Transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 
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1  No.  754. — Pillow  of  a  beautiful  design  for  1 
|  cross-stitch,  size  22x22  inches.  Stamped  on  | 
=  heavy,  soft  finish,  white  art  cloth  with  back  i 
I  and  sufficient  marcerized  floss  of  proper  1 
|  shades  to  complete,  price  45  cents.  Transfer  | 
|  pattern,  10  cents. 
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Sometimes  the  baby  will  cease  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  bath  if  his  face  is  not  washed 
until  after  the  tub  bath  is  over.  Force 
or  harshness  is  worse  than  useless  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  matters  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  baby.  The  same  result  is  ac¬ 
complished  if  the  baby  is  induced  to  the 
desired  action  by  pleasant  means  and  his 
sensitive  nervous  system  is  not  upset. 

Cool  Baths. — The  temperature  of  this 
bath  may  be  gradually  lowered  until  it 
is  down  to  96  degrees  for  a  baby  of  six 
months  and  90  for  one  of  one  year  of 
age.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year 
a  robust  baby  may  be  given  a  cool  sponge, 
but  he  should  never  be  frightened  or 
chilled  in  administering  this  wholesale 
treatment.  He  should  be  gradually  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  by  being  allowed  to  stand 
in  his  tub  at  the  end  of  his  daily  bath 
with  his  feet  in  the  warm  water,  while 
a  sponge  of  cooler  water  is  squeezed  over 
the  throat  and  chest.  The  water  may 
be  made  colder  by  degrees  until  he  is 
taking  it  quite  cool  and  enjoying  it.  He 
must  be  rubbed  quickly  and  thoroughly 
at  once  until  the  skin  is  red  and  glow¬ 
ing.  If  this  reaction  does  not  come  or 
if  the  child  shows  and  appearance  of  chill 
or  has  cold  bands  and  feet  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  bath  the  treatment  must 
not  be  repeated.  Provided  the  glow  al¬ 
ways  comes,  a  quick  cool  sponge  douche 
or  shower  at  the  end  of  the  bath  is  one 
of  the  best  tonics  that  can  be  found  and 
induces  an  excellent  habit  for  after  life. 
After  a  cool  bath  the  child  should  al¬ 
ways  have  vigorous  exercise  for  a  few 
minutes  in  order  to  promote  the  neces¬ 
sary  reaction. 


Sometimes  baths  with  soda,  starch  or 
bran  are  advised  by  the  doctor,  in  place  of 
soap  and  water,  when  the  skin  is  inflamed, 
as  in  eases  of  chafing  or  prickly  heat.  For 
the  starch  bath,  add  a  cupful  of  cooked 
laundry  starch  to  a  gallon  of  water.  For 
a  soda  bath,  dissolve  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  baking  soda  in  a  little  water,  and 
add  to  a  gallon  of  water.  For  the  bran 
bath,  fill  a  bag  of  cheesecloth  six  inches 
square  loosely  with  bran,  and  soak  in 
the  bath  water,  squeezing  frequently  un¬ 
til  the  water  becomes  milky. 


Three  Recipes  for  Raised  Doughnuts 

NO.  1. — Scald  two  cups  sweet  milk 
and  when  partly  cool  add  two  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  lard,  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  yeast,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and 
flour  to  mix  in  a  loaf.  Let  rise  over 
night,  and  in  the  morning  roll  out  one 


inch  thick.  Cut  with  cookie  or  biscuit 
cutter.  Let  stand  until  light  and  then 
fry  in  hot  fat. 

No.  2. — Boil  and  mash  two  medium 
size  potatoes,  stir  them  into  one  pint  of 
boiling  milk,  add  a  little  salt  and  three- 
fourths  cup  sugar.  Set  aside  until  luke¬ 
warm,  then  add  two  well-beaten  eggs 
and  one-half  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water.  Let  rise  until  light, 
then  add  one-half  cup  butter  and  flour 
to  mold.  Let  rise  once  more  in  a  warm 
place  (it  takes  about  four  hours),  and 
then  roll  and  cut  about  one  inch  thick. 
Let  them  rise  again  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 
When  cooled  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

No.  3. — To  one  pint  of  light  bread 
sponge  add  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
melted  lard,  one  well-beaten  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  allspice  and  cloves 
mixed,  and  one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved 
in  three  tablespoons  warm  water. 
Mix  stiff  with  flour  and  let  rise  one 
hour,  then  roll  and  cut  into  cakes  and 
let  these  rise  about  20  minutes.  Fry  in 
hot  lard.  It  takes  longer  to  fry  raised 
doughnuts  than  those  made  with  baking 
powder.  addie  m’dermott. 


Scalloped  Potatoes. — Peel  and  slice 
very  thin  one  medium-sized  potato  for 
each  person  to  be  served,  and  allow  the 
slices  to  remain  in  cold  water  till  crisp. 
Prepare  as  you  would  scalloped  oysters 
with  cracker  crumbs  and  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  sprinkled  over  each  layer,  and  small 
dots  of  butter.  Cover  the  top  of  the  pan 
with  crumbs  and  carefully  pour  on  sweet 
milk  almost  to  cover  without  disturbing 
the  cracker  crumbs.  Bake  two  hours 
and  a  half  in  a  steady  oven,  removing 
cover  from  pan  during  last  half  hour.  It 
is  better  to  use  your  thickest,  heaviest 
kettle  cover  or  earthenware  pie  pan  for 
the  first  hour  in  the  oven. 


Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but 
industry  all  easy,  and  he  that  rises  late 
must  trot  all  day  and  scarce  overtake 
his  business  at  night;  while  laziness 
travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon  oven 
takes  him. — Benjamin  Franklin. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“  Wear-Ever  ” 

Aluminum  Windsor  Kettle 

Sear  roast  on  all  sides — in  em¬ 
pty  kettle — on  top  of  stove. 

Turn  down  flame  or  put  on  stove 
lid.  Turn  meat  over  when  half 
done.  Cheap  cuts  of  meat  cook¬ 
ed  in  this  way  are  as  palatable 
as  the  most  expensive  cuts 
cooked  in  the  old  way. 

“Wear-Ever”  Utensils  make 
your  work  lighter — your  kitch¬ 
en  brighter— are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever" 

Write  for  booklet,  “ The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen ”  which 
explains  how  to  improve  your  cooking. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Dept,  53,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or  if  you  live  in  Canada 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ontario 
Send  prepaid,  1-qt.  “Wear-Ever”  stewpan.  Enclos¬ 
ed  is  20c  in  stamps — money  refunded,  if  not  satisfied. 

Name. . . 

Address . 


WANTFU  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  “Wear- 
TY  Al*  I  ELF.  Ever„  Specialtieg  0niy  thoga  who 

can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

I  secure  your  patent  or  return  fee.  Manufacturers  want 
Mills  patents.  Write  for  free  book.  MANSELL  F.  MILLS, 
Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Attorney.  Washington,  D.  C. 


irfktic  flpsiirnB- p,antinK  Plans;  Selected  Trees, 
AITIbTIC  DCSIgnS  Shrubs  and  Spray  Necessities. 

Write,  C.  A.  Jackson,  Landscape  Specialist,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. 

..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

..  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 

..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

NEW- 

York. 

What 

EDISON 

has  done  for  the 

COUNTRY 

home: 


He  has  made  !;  possible 
for  even  the  most  isolated 
home  toer;oy  .he  genuine 
Edison  Electric  Light  — 
identic*.!  y  the  same  as 
used  ;r_  cbe  largest  cities. 
He  has  created  “The 
Electric  Household” — 
where  woman’s  tasks  become  lighter  because  much  of 
the  housework  is  done  by  the  quick,  easy  and  economical 
Edison- Electric* *  Way.  The 


(M, »aa  won- 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 


— the  Nickel-Iron-Alkaline  Battery 
without  acid  or  lead  plates — makes 
the  home  Electrical  and  more 
comfortable  for  YOU,  no  matter 
where  you  live. 


The  Edison  Storage  Battery  is 
guaranteed  to  be  capable  ot  devel¬ 
oping  full-rated  capacity  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  Simple  to  operate  and 
maintain.  No  battery  troubles. 


Send  for  Catalog  M,  which  describes  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Electric  Plant. 


EDISON 
STORAGE 
BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere 

San  Franciscq  Chicago 

New  York  Boston,  etc. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.  r.n.-y. 
223  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Catalog  M. 


If  information  regarding  complete 
plants  is  wanted,  CHECK  HERE. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CONCRETE  FLOORS  FOR  HORSE  BARNS. 

ITH  a  better  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  of  concrete  construc¬ 
tion,  farmers  are  realizing  the  benefit  and 
economy  in  more  permanent  farm  im¬ 
provements,  especially  in  the  floors  in 
dairy  barns  and  stables.  The  stable 
floors  of  the  old  stone  and  brick  barns  in 
Europe  were  laid  to  last  and  where  the 
present  war  has  not  destroyed  them  in 
France  and  Belgium,  they  will  be  there 
for  generations  to  come.  In  these  barns 
the  floors  are  large  flagstone  laid  on  a 
good  foundation.  These  floors  are  smooth 
and  laid  on  a  level,  making  them  any¬ 
thing  but  desirable  from  a  safety  and 
sanitary  standpoint.  Being  smooth  these 
floors  are  slippery  and  horses  with  smooth 
shoes  are  liable  to  injury,  and  the  level 
floor  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  a  horse 
clean  in  standing  stalls.  It  is  due  to  this 
fact  more  than  any  other  that  many  years 
ago  the  custom  of  docking  draft  horses, 
started  in  France  and  Belgium. 


EARNING  CAPACITY  OF  GOOD  COWS. 

The  breeders  of  Guernsey  cattle  are 
much  elated  over  the  fine  showing  made 
by  the  famous  May  Rilma  and  also 
Murne  Cowan.  The  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  is  issuing  some  figures  in  order  to 
show  the  superiority  of  their  breed. 
They  claim  that  the  average  dairy  cow 
will  make  during  one  year,  115  pounds 
of  butterfat  or  140  pounds  of  butter. 
This,  they  claim  amounts  to  $40  or  $45  a 
year,  while  the  two  Guernseys  named 
above  would  produce  $.385  worth  of  but¬ 
ter,  figured  on  the  same  basis  of  value. 
The  cow  producing  115  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  would  give  about  1500  quarts  of 
milk  during  the  year.  At  seven  cents  a 
pound  this  means  $105.  Now  May  Rilma 
gave  19.673  pounds  of  milk.  It  is  stated 
that  this  milk  sold  at  12  cents  a  quart, 
which  makes  a  gross  income  of  $1140  a 
year.  Murne  Cowan  gave  24,008  pounds, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  sold  at  10  cents  a 
quart,  or  a  gross  income  of  $1095.  The 
Guernsey  breeders  claim  that  this  would 
be  10%  on  about  $10,000  of  value  in 
one  cow,  and  from  this  figuring,  they  go 
on  to  ask  why  should  dairymen  milk  and 
feed  975  cows  when  100  cows  would 
have  produced  equal  results.  Why  in¬ 
deed,  if  there  are  any  such  cows  to  be 
obtained,  but  where  are  these  cows  and 
where  are  practical  dairymen  with  the 
money  needed  to  buy  them?  Our  Guern¬ 
sey  friends  must  remember  that  out  of 
the  thousands  of  their  cows  now  recorded, 
only  two  thus  far  have  produced  these 
results.  They  must  not  fall  into  the 
habit  of  figuring  like  the  $10  hen  man 
or  the  $90  pecan  tree  man.  Practical 
dairymen  will  see  at  once,  that  the  figures 
are  too  large  for  them  to  reach.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is  that  the  blood  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  families  which  have  produced  these 
wonderful  records,  when  introduced  into 
the  practical  dairy  herd  will  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  dairy  cow.  That 
is  a  good  argument  and  well  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to,  but  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  imagine  that  any  man  of  moder¬ 
ate  means  can  expect  to  have  a  full  dairy 
of  such  cows.  His  chance  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  few  good  ones  is  fair,  and  in  this 
ability  to  utilize  the  blood  of  these  su¬ 
perior  cattle  lies  the  greatest  argument 
for  improved  blood. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  some  space  to  the  distressing  subject 
of  tuberculosis.  I  do  not  believe  you 
could  do  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State 
more  good  in  any  way  than  by  giving 
this  subject  a  thorough  discussion  from 
the  standpoint  of  experience  and  then 
presenting  your  findings  to  the  State 
Legislature  in  a  manner  that  would  cause 
it  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

In  issue  of  March  13,  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “Farm  Manager  and  Diseased  Cat¬ 
tle,”  “a  farm  owner”  makes  some  state¬ 
ments  which  are  so  misleading  that  they 
might  easily  cause  considerable  mischief. 
We  have  had  experience  with  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  for  several  years  and  realize 
its  limitations  quite  fully.  We  have  al:o 
done  our  share  of  smarting  under  the 
injustice  of  the  law  relative  thereto  and 
we  have  no  patience  whatever  with  the 
policy  of  our  State  Legislature  in  regard 


to  this  matter.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
true  that  the  present  law  handicaps  the 
breeding  of  purebred  cattle.  One  can 
rear  and  sell  as  many  of  them  as  he 
wishes  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  but  he  cannot  sell  for 
the  best  prices  to  discriminating  buyers. 
Such  purchasers  will  invariably  insist 
upon  the  test.  Neither  does  the  State 
“seize  and  kill”  valuable  animals.  “Re¬ 
actors”  may  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
upon  request  of  the  owner  or  they  may  be 
kept  by  him  by  contract  under  the  Bang 
system  so  long  as  their  general  health  re¬ 
mains  good. 

The  disposal  of  the  young  bull  men¬ 
tioned  was  certainly  an  ill-managed 
transaction.  Had  the  owner  applied  to 
the  State  he  could  have  had  his  herd  test¬ 
ed  without  charge.  The  reacting  bull 
would  doubtless  have  been  appraised  at 
$125  since  be  had  actually  been  sold  for 
that  amount  and  when  no  lesions  were 
found  the  full  amount  would  have  been 
paid.  It  is  true  that  the  owner  would 
have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  his  pay 
until  our  Legislatures  saw  fit  to  make 
a  sufficient  appropriation  but  it  would 
have  come  in  time. 

Reactors,  some  of  them  having  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  generalized  form,  will  be  found 
most  frequently  among  the  cream  of  the 
herd.  We  have  never  had  a  scalawag 
animal  react.  A  man  might  as  well  sit 
in  the  shade  and  count  his  fingers  as  to 
try  to  pick  out  the  average  tuberculous 
animal  by  “a  thorough  physical  exam¬ 
ination.”  No  amount  of  practicable  sani¬ 
tation  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  in 
either  preventing  or  curing  the  disease. 
Human  sufferers  will  be  found  most  fre¬ 
quently  among  those  originally  strong 
and  healthy  and  belonging  to  the  most 
intelligent  and  cleanly  families.  In  what 
respect  can  we  hope  to  make  our  farms 
more  sanitary  than  our  houses? 

New  York.  s.  A.  peavy. 


DAIRY  FIGURES  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

During  3914  New  York  City  received 
727.308,960  quarts  of  milk  and  38,566,- 
360  of  cream,  the  whole  being  equal  to 
919,040,760  quarts  of  milk.  The  daily 
average  was  2,518,200  quarts,  or  a  little 
less  than  one  pint  for  each  person  in  the 
city.  There  are  no  exact  figure  of  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  consumed. 
The  butter  is  variously  estimated  at  200,- 
000  to  250.000  pounds  per  day,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  cheese  from  25,000  to  50,000 
pounds.  These  figures  are  only  estimates 
based  on  what  some  dealers  in  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  think,  judging  from  their  own  trade. 

According  to  the  last  census  New  York 
State  has  1,509,594  cows,  giving  2,389,- 
452,792  quarts  per  year.  Not  far  from 
three-fourths  of  the  city’s  milk  supply 
comes  from  New  York  State,  the  remain¬ 
der  being  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 


Ikene  :  “Don’t  you  think  that  travel 
brings  out  all  that  is  in  one?”  Ira:  “Yes, 
especially  ocean  travel.” — Credit  Lost 


PADS  FOR  HORSES 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co. 

Greenfield,  Ohio 


You  can’t  walk  as  far  in  a  shoe 
that  chafes  as  you  can  in  one  that  fits. 

Your  horse  can’t 
as  much  work  with 
an  ill-fitting  collar 
that  galls  the  neck 
and  shoulders 
asitcan  with  one 
that  is  Tapatco- 
Padded  to  fit 
properly. 

«  Keep  your  horses 
at  work  so  they  can  earn 
their  feed  and  make  you  a  profit 

TAFATCO  pads  are  porous.  They 
permit  ample  ventilation  and  absorb  all 
sweat.  Filled  with  special  Composite 
Stuffing.  Light,  soft,  springy,  absorbent. 
No  dirt ;  no  trash  ;  no  short,  cheap,  limy 
hair  with  hide  attached  to  attract  rats  and 
mice.  Order  a  TAPATCO  Pad  today. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 

quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  bog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  bogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them — they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST  FEED 
For  Cows 

All  of  the  sugar  beet  left  after  man's  food 
(sugar)  has  been  soaked  out  by  water.  Clean, 
wholesome,  pure,  dried  vegetable  food. 


Free  from  adul  '  teration.  Don't 
buy  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal, 
barley,  oats  or  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feed  when  you  can  get 
a  better  feed  like  Dried 

Beet  Pulp  for  less  money  per 
ton  Ask  your  dealer 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING 
CO., 

609  bAcspie  Bid*. 

OETROIT, 

MICH. 


RAISE  CALVES 
B LATCH FORD 

WAY 


Costs  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  raising  them 
on  whole  milk.  Calves  like  it— grow  rapidly. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

A  Perfect  Milk  Equal 

Thoroughly  eteam  cooked— prevents  scours  and  other 
troubles.  Makes  big  bones,  solid  flesh. 

.  [  Let  us  tell  you  also  about  Blatchford's  Pie  Meal.  Carries 
littlo  pigs  over  the  danger  period  at  weaning  time.]  8 
A  t  your  dealer's, or  write  as.  Illustrated  pamphlets  free. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  9  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


Dr.  Lesure’s 


VETERINARY 


Colic  Drops 


Leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  Easy  to  give- 
quick  to  relieve,  and 
your  horse  is  ready  to 
work. 

A  success  for  35  years. 

Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Price  $1,00 

At  your  Dealer’s  or 
direct  from 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lesure 

14)  Winchester  Street 
KEENE.  N.  H. 
Send  for  free  book 


It  Helped 

Us  Make 
$30,000 


So  writes 
a  fanner  and 
V  his  wife  who  have 
taken  The  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette  for 
twelve  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  who 
have  made  money 
attribute  a  large 
part  of  their  success 

^10  The  Breeder’s  Gazette.  It  is 
be  big.  well-printed  and  illustrated 
rm  weekly  that  tells  how  other  suc- 
iful  farmers  are  making  money.  No 
ter  what  other  papers  you  are  receiv- 
you  should  have  The  Breeder’s 
;ette.  Ask  for  a  free  copy. 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE 

Room  1122,542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


H  ARRIS  pEKev 


MINERALS 
HEAVE&™ 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refundod 

rt[$l  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Costs  half — does  better  work.  Automatic — no 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  sep¬ 
arator  slowly,  increases  speed  gradually,  off¬ 
sets  jerk  of  engine.  Prolongs  life  of 
separator.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  season. 
Warranted  for  life.  If  not  at  dealer’s, 
send  *5.90  for  complete  pulley. 

AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

405  Caswell  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


Dalyfood  Stock  Molasses 

Best  and  Cheapest  Stock  Food.  $6  a  barrel.  Writa 
for  delivered  prices  in  large  lots. 

The  J.  J.  Garvey  Co.,  63  Beaver  St.,  New  York 

MOLASSES  for  stock^fc*”-1'*6. 


THE  MOORE  BROS., 


New  York. 

ALBANS,  N.  Y. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  fof 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
81.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  VniINR.  P.  n.  F..  *8  TemnlB  St..  Snriiurtield.  Mass. 


95  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


UPWARD 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  In  Use  Stionplfuslitfes 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one 
quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  high  quality  on  all  *sizes  and 

generous  terms  o!  trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
separator  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchange ,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream 
Separators  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  Western  points .  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalog  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bambridge.N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  Much  Corn  for  Silo  ? 


IIow  many  acres  of  corn,  that  produces 
SO  to  00  bushels  thrashed  coni  per  acre, 
would  it  take  to  cut  it  in  a  silo  to  feed 
10  head  of  fresh  cows,  from  Oct.  1  to 
April  1?  What  kind  of  corn,  the  yellow 
dent,  or  silage  corn,  how  much  per  acre, 
when  cut  it,  and  put  it  in  the  silo?  Must 
salt  be  put  on  it?  IIow  much  water? 
What  size  silo  must  I  have,  Sx20  feet  or 
larger?  G.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  there  is  corn  and  corn,  it  is  hard  to 
guess  exactly  how  much  corn  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre,  and  just  what  varie¬ 
ties  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  North¬ 
ampton,  Pa.,  and  whether  the  bushels  to 
judge  by  are  shelled  corn,  or  bushel  bas¬ 
kets.  Good  heavy,  yellow  dent  corn 
should  go  10  to  12  tons  per  acre  net,  out 
of  the  silo,  allowing  for  the  usual  shrink¬ 
age  of  siloing.  Be  sure  you  plant  a  kind 
that  will  mature  reasonably  in  your  lo¬ 
cality.  This  idea  of  maturity  of  corn  be¬ 
fore  siloing,  then  cutting  into  the  silo 
direct  without  “wilting.”  is  fast  gaining 
ground.  Here  in  Ohio,  we  drill  in  10 
quarts  per  acre  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun¬ 
tain-grown  corn  of  Virginia.  With  small¬ 
er  corn  you  could  plant  the  rows  closer, 
hut  in  no  event  with  field  corn  for  sil¬ 
age  plant  more  than  14  quarts  per  acre, 
and  drill  in  single  rows  instead  of  hills, 
if  possible  to  get  clean  cultivation.  Do 
not  salt  the  silage  as  it  goes  into  the  pit, 
and  only  use  water  when  the  silage  seems 
(piite  dry  as  it  “goes  up  the  spout.” 
Each  of  your  cows  will  want  from  4%  to 
five  tons  of  silage  in  the  seven  months, 
and  calls,  you  see,  for  a  very  little  silo,  50 
tons.  When  building,  build  larger — it 
costs  very  little  more — put  up  75  or  80 
tons,  feed  some  young  stock.  Don’t  give 
away  dry  cows  in  the  Fall,  feed  the  lat¬ 
ter  silage  and  two  pounds  a  day  each  of 
cottonseed  meal,  and  have  some  fat  stock 
to  sell  at  the  high  prices  in  late  March, 
and  the  next  Winter  milk  20  cows  in¬ 
stead  of  ten.  I  suggest  that  you  build 
your  silo  with  a  diameter  of  about  11 
feet  and  24  feet  in  height.  See  late  Ru¬ 
ral  articles  on  silo  building. 

JOHN  GOULD. 


Some  New  England  Milk  Conditions. 

Unstable  and  unsatisfactory,  also  un¬ 
even,  is  about  the  state  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  milk  situation.  Local  nearby  milk 
is  in  demand  for  the  Summer  trade,  as  a 
shortage,  perhaps  quite  a  large  one  is 
possible  as  a  result  of  present  conditions, 
which  in  themselves  are  caused  by  the 
hard  times,  and  the  small  demand  for  milk 
the  past  Winter.  This  caused  many  to 
go  out  of  business,  both  dealers  and  pro¬ 
ducers;  also  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
has  thinned  the  cow  ranks  of  this  State 
and  others.  The  quarantine  as  a  result  of 
this  prevents  many  dairymen  from  getting 
in  fresh  milkers  to  keep  up  their  supply 
of  milk.  These  last  two  complications  have 
caused  lots  of  trouble,  as  in  most  cases 
the  herds  killed  were  large  ones  and  the 
product  from  them  was  sold  to  small 
dealers  or  small  contractors,  who  when 
losing  this  supply  must  find  another  to 
take  their  place  for  a  few  months  at 
least,  perhaps  longer.  This  looks  easy, 
but  is  it?  Probably  this  buyer  runs  a 
team  or  truck  into  a  certain  section  to 
get  his  supply.  Other  buyers  also  get 
milk  in  this  same  section,  and  so  no 
chance  to  get  any  milk  here  to  take  the 
place  of  the  destroyed  dairy.  Probably 
the  buyer  will  have  to  go  into  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  section  to  get  this  milk,  mean¬ 
ing  an  extra  trip  or  hiring  someone  else 
to  make  it,  which  means  extra  expense 
also,  and  these  extra  expenses  in  any 
business  are  what  take  off  the  profits. 

During  the  past  Winter  the  supply  of 
milk  delivered  to  dealers  was  in  many 
cases  much  more  than  could  be  disposed 
of  at  a  profit,  and  had  to  be  turned  into 
butter  or  thin  cream  for  bakers’  and  con¬ 
fectioners’  use,  which  in  either  case  would 
net  the  dealer  about  half  what  the  milk 
cost.  This  meant  a  heavy  loss,  of  course, 
to  these  people,  and  proves  the  often 
made,  but  seldom  believed  claim  that  it 
is  not  all  profit  in  a  milk  dealers’  busi¬ 
ness. 

One  of  Boston’s  largest  dealers  told  me 
recently  that  in  January  the  best  offer  he 
could  get  was  28  cents  per  pound  for 
butter,  and  commission  came  out  of  this, 
and  as  the  average  amount  of  butter  from 
common  grades  of  milk  is  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  per  can  and  the  milk  cost 
around  ^0  cents  or  better  per  can,  you 
can  see  where  this  man  was  losing  money. 

Another  small  contractor  for  several 
months  had  from  500  to  700  cans,  which 
bad  to  be  made  into  butter  at  a  large 
mss  also.  Knowing  he  could  not  stand 
this  drain  very  long  he  sent  out  notices 
to  the  producers  in  one  section  where  he 
bought  part  of  his  supply,  saying  he 
would  not  take  their  milk  after  April  1st, 
and  if  these  producers  had  a  chance  to 
dispose  of  it  before  it  would  be  accept- 
Ub  i  to,  Now  it  happened  that  sev¬ 

eral  other  small  dealers  having  lost  dair- 
1  s  from  causes  I  have  told  of,  and  ex¬ 


pecting  to  be  short  in  supply  later  in  the 
season,  bought  most  of  this  milk  at  a 
better  price  than  the  producers  had  re¬ 
ceived  before.  Meanwhile  the  shortage 
or  a  prospect  of  it  reached  the  dealer  who 
had  formerly  bought  this  milk  and  had 
discontinued  it  or  given  notice  he  would 
and  he  tried  to  buy  it  again  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  only  to  find  it  already  engaged. 
Now  from  tin'  above  circumstance  you 
would  naturally  think  milk  must  net  the 
producer  generally  more  than  in  the  past, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  the  case  for  the 
general  supply,  as  a  settlement  has  been 
made  I  understand  at  last  season’s  fig¬ 
ures  which  are  much  too  low  to  pay  a 
profit  to  any  producer  who  receives  this 
price.  The  contractor’s  prices,  not  yet 
announced,  will  no  doubt  show  that  those 
who  have  sold  to  small  dealers  who  are 
reliable  have  a  much  better  price  to  look 
to  than  the  more  unfortunate  ones  who 
must  take  the  large  contractors’  low  price 
and  produce  at  a  loss  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  a.  E.  P. 


Indigestion. 


I  have  a  cow  which  passes  blood  with 
droppings.  She  is  coming  three,  due  to 
calve  next  May.  After  passing  blood  the 
next  day  she  had  diarrhoea.  I  gave  her 
a  salted  herring  and  made  a  dough  of 
chalk  and  flour.  I  feed  her  mixed  feed, 
also  bran  and  corn  10  quarts  a  day. 
She  is  giving  seven  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 

New  York.  c.  w.  P. 

Feed  not  over  one  pound  of  concentrated 
feed  (meals  and  grain)  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  in  addition  to 
feeding  plenty  of  mixed  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay,  silage  and  fodder.  Instead  of  corn,  feed 
cornmeaj  or  hominy,  along  with  wheat 
bran,  oilmeal.  or  dried  brewers’  grains. 
There  is  no  sense  in  Ceding  a  red  herring 
or  in  giving  an  artificial  cud.  The  chew¬ 
ing  of  the  cud  (rumination)  ceases  when 
an  animal  is  sick  from  indigestion  and 
will  be  resumed  when  she  recovers. 


A.  s.  A. 
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TOR  SALE— Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
1  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $2  for  15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LING0H0CKEN  FARMS,  Wycombe,  Pa 


80  Registered 


Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wka.  to  8  mos.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  4  bull  calves  2  to  *1 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and 

Ekks  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


O.  I.  C.’s  and  Chester  White 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  Sows,  Young  Boars  for  Fall 
Service,  Shoats  and  Gilts 

Our  stock  is  not  registered.  If  you  are  a  judge, 
call  and  inspect  our  herd. 

HENRY  A.  STANG,  Inc. ,  Pearl  River,  Rockland  County,  N.Y. 

27  Allies  from  Jersey  City,  on  Erie  K.R. 


OLLIN5’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


Prolific,  healthy  swine 

—no  breed  thrives  better.  None  /b 
turns  cheaper  feed  Into  finer  pork.  /  * 

Adds  weight  quickly.  Book  Free  ' 


BERKS  HIRES 

Forty  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  the  famous 
ltlvals  Majestic  Hoy  14<S40?.  These  arc  of  the  best 
type  and  Indiv  iduality.  Write  for  prices. 
TOMPKINS  FAIill,  :-!  LAN Sl> AI.E.  PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  April  farrow,  3  young  Service  Boars 
and  3  Sows,  3  years  old,  bred  for  March  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

Young,  strong,  thoroughbred,  registered  stock;  grazing 
practiced  throughout  tho  year.  Price  Ten  Dollars. 
Address  Rolling  Hill  Farm,  East  Norwich,  L.I, 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Si  Kslures. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  BUCKLEY.  ‘'Woodrow'',  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAKFEND1NG,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Pigs- ^]'?'ee  ®nes  a  moderate  price 


sows. 


w  service  boars  and  bred 

M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 


5  High  Grade  Sows 


AND  BOAR  FOR  SALE. 
Dr.  Kucher,  Rivervale,  N.J. 


Woodlynn  Farm  Berkshrres 

John  W.  Cooper, 


— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  of 
all  sizes.  Trios  not  akin. 

-  Pineville,  Pa. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
E.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


0.1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Order  now  for  Spring  pigs,  April,  May, 

June  shipment.  Also  choice  Fall  Gilts. 
Mature  boars  300  to  000  lbs.  at  $45  each. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  BELLVALE,  ORANGE  CO..  H.  Y. 


fHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

\*  Price  on  these  PIGS  IN  PAIRS,  Not  Akin,  «15.00. 

Send  your  cheek  today  for  a  pair — shipment  of 
same  about  May  17th.  Every  Pig  Registered  in  Pur¬ 
chaser's  name.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  New  York 


Berkshires 

come  and  see. 


WITH  QUALITY,  TYPE  AND 
BEST  OK  BREEDING.  A  fine 
lot  of  stiow  and  breeding  stock 
to  offer.  W rite  your  wants  or 
H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  N.Y. 


Prevent  the  Loss  of 
“Returned  Milk” 

— Do  it  Quickly,  Easily  and  Cheaply 

TAON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK — the  waste  is  unnecessary.  Stirring  in 
a  water  tank  takes  too  much  valuable  time — and  it  doesn’t  “do 
the  work.”  The  growth  of  bacteria  produced  by  animal  heat  must 
be  stopped  immediately — the  quicker  the  better.  In  three  seconds 
you  can  reduce  the  temperature  of  milk  from  93  degrees  to  52 
degrees  if  you  own  a 

Champion  milk  cooler 

The  milk  flows  over  the  cooling  drum  in  a  thin  sheet.  It  is  strained 
and  cooled  almost  instantly.  Needs  no  attention.  Coldest  water 
next  to  milk  surface.  Running  water  unnecessary,  but  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  if  desired.  No  "cowy”  or  feed  odors.  Milk  keeps 
sweet  48  hours  longer.  Cooler  is  washed  as  easily  as  a  pail. 

Champion  cooled  milk  makes  bigger  profits.  No  other  cooler  is 
more  simple  or  efficient — and  yet  the  Champion  sells  at  one-fourth 
that  of  most  cooling  devices.  Indorsed  by  health  authorities.  In  successful 
use  for  many  years. 


Your  Dealer  May  Not  Be  In  This  Partial  List  —  But  He  Will  Supply  You 

Kennedy  &  Parsons,  17th  A  Nicholas  Sfs.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  L,  A.  Watkins  .Merchandise  Company,  1525-1527 
Wa7.ee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Co.,  31  Peters  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  H.  Barber  Creamery  Supply  Co.,  223-225  W.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Davis  Milk  Machinery  Co.,  North  Chi  Cairo,  Ill. 

F.  P.  Smith  A  Co.,  203  No.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Cherry  Company,  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa. 

The  Louhat  Glassware  A  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.,  510-516  Bienville 
St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Kendall  A  Whitney,  Federal  A  Temple  Sts.,  Portland,  Me. 

American  Bottle  Cap  Company,  415  North  Calvert  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Tleiirv  K,  Wright  .fcSons,  12  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joliu  W.  Ladd  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  110-112  Second  Street  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.  A.  Kennedy  Supply  Co.,  1316-18-20  West  13th  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Blanke  Mf£.  A  Supply  Co.,  214-16  Washington  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Riley  Ilank  Supply  Co.,  115-17-19  South  First  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dairymen’s  SI fg.  Co.,  Warren,  Morgan  A  Bay  Sts.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  145  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

K.  G.  Wright  A  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I).  H.  Burrell  A  Co.,  Little  Bails,  N.Y. 

J.  S.  Biesecker,  59  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 

I>.  H.  Cowing  A  Co.,  242-244  West  Jefferson  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

H.  W.  Gordfnier  A  Sons  Co.,  Franklin  Square,  Troy,  N.Y. 

The  Ohio  Creamery  A  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  124-126  Third 
Ave.  W 68 1,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  Creamery  A  Supply  Co.,  1372-76  East  12th  St., 
N.E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Enterprise  Dairy  A  Creamery  Supply  Co.,  52  West  Maple 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Monroe  A  Crisell,  126  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  1919  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

llucy  A  Philp  Hardware  Company,  Elm  A  Griffin  Streets, 
Dal  la*,  Tex.  7 

Phillips  A  ButtorffMfg.  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wisner  Mfg.  Co.,  230  Greenwich  St.,  Now  York  Cltv. 

Wiener  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  2  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

And  All  Other  Leading  Supply  Houses 


Don’t  take  a  substitute — insist  upon  the  Champion  Label.  Champion  Milk  Coolers  are  in  various  sizes. 
Write  your  own  dealer  or  send  direct  for  catalog  and  prices,  giving  size  of  your  dairy.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  the  Champion  Cooler  will  save  you  enough  this  next  summer  to  pay  its  original  cost  many  times  over 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y 


DAIRY  OATTXxE  ] 


Choice  registered  angcs  bulls- 

EOU  SA  LK.  A.  W.  ROOT,  Manheim,  i'a. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°|, 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 


IIP  WITH  A  GOOD  ONE.  On- 

tario  Baron  Pietjo,  born  April 
19, 1914.  Ideal  Holstein  bull  in  color  markings,  breed¬ 
ing  and  bnild.  Average  of  dam  and  sire’s  dam,  <j(S2 
milk,  31.14  butter  in  7  days.  Price,  only  #>500.  Send 
for  photo  and  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Uolsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  E.  I*.  Sauiulers  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


READY  FOR  qfruicf-prices,  S7h.oo  tosiso.oo 

ncHui  run  otnuiuc  Re?isteredHolsteiuand 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  witli  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  tho  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Service 

to  10  mo.  old.)  If  yon  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


Purebred  Holstein  Heifer  Ca I ves^® vo nw  a 

few.  First  come,  firstserved.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland.  N.Y. 

SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves . $15  each 

>  Express  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  five. 

Registered  bull  calves . $35  to  $50  each 

5  bulls  ready  for  service . $100  to  $200  each 

7  cows  witli  records  ot'  over  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  day  s 
1  18-lb.  2  year  old,  1  14-lb.  2  year  old,  and  our  herd 

sire,  with  6  A.  R.  O.  daughters  for . $4,000 

25  yearlings  and  2  year  olds  for . $35  a  head 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tally,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  aud  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBERCULIN E  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  S. 


FOR  PRODUCTION 


UP,  NOT  D0WN- 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  aud  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  G03  Rensliaw  Bliltj.,  Pittsburyh.  Pa. 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull 

six  years  old;  kind  and  gentle;  sure  stock  getter; 
sire  of  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service; 
solid  color:  from  good  producing  dams. 

L.  G.  Forbes,  -  Man  has.se  t,  Long  Island 

“  Meridale  J  ersey  s  ” 

Our  1915  booklet  is  ready  for  distribution. 
It  tells  of  the  breeding  policies  which  have 
controlled  the  development  of  the  Meridale 
Herd,  of  the  four  families  into  which  the 
Herd  is  organized,  and  of  the  Register  of 
Merit  work  of  Meridale  cows.  It  will 
particularly  interest  the  man  looking  for  a 
herd  bull  or  for  foundation  cows.  Address 


ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  i  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  Is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


MILCH  GfiATSTFine  youncToEKenbn,s  buck; 

WllLWn  UUH  I  O  j4  Mood;  well  marked;  hornless  • 
sire  registered.  Also  %  kid.  E.  N.  Barrett,  Amherst,  Va. 


ix  onsns 

FOR  SALE 

TWO  REGISTERED  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS  ready  for  service,  foaled  Aug. 
1912  and  Jan.  1913,  by  Imp.  Herault  out 
of  very  fine  Imp.  Registered  mares.  Prices 
right.  Raised  here ;  no  chance  of  influenza. 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.J. 

IMPORTED  BELGIAN  STALLION 

Fnr  Snip  to  Avoid  Inbreeding.  Registered, 
I  Ml  wale  Fenlon  I)e  Beirsett.  2928.  Ten  years 
old,  weight  1800  lbs.  Will  be  Sold  at  Auction  at 
Sherwood,  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  on  April  20, 1915. 

EUREKA  BELGIAN  HORSE  CO.,  Sherwood,  N.Y. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percberon  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  \V.  GRKEN,  -  Middle  field,  Ohio 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Marcs 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Kj. 

2  Beautiful  Percheron  Stallions 

Also  2  mares,  4  fillies.  All  imported  purebreds. 
War  prices  discounted.  M0HEGAN  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Shetland  Ponies;;;;1  VSffigS: 

$50.  HARTZELL  BROS.,  Established  1883,  SEBRING,  OHIO 

JDogs  and.  Ferrets 

Rabbit  and  Skunk  Dogs 

Goats,  male  and  female,  $28.00.  Eggs,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns,  13,  $1.00.  Catalog  2 5  Varieties. 

Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshire,  New  York 

lllAMTFn  A  IarSe-  yo«ng,  trained  GREAT  DANE 
H 11  1  Ml  DOG,  Male  or  Female.  Send  plioto- 

■  V  graph,  if  possible,  with  description  and  price. 

■  ■  L.  M.  BOWERS,  20*  Rain  Street,  RI.VeUAUTON,  N.  X. 

Fprrpt<s~ Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
reilBlb  Pricelist.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

CIKLD’S  Foxhound  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 

*  Walker  Pups.  Ready  to  h nut.  Fine  Bitch  cheap. 

PHI  1  IF  PIIP^J— the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 

UULLIC  ruro  hounds.  NELSON'S.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Do  you  want  asampleofthe  chicken  thief’s  pants? 

Put  an  Airedale  on  the  job.  Pedigreed  Pups. 
\V.  A.  Lowber,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

QUILITV  AIREDALES  KUSjfam. 

nf/ip  PnnC  Thoroughbred  stock.  Natural 
ruffs  drivers;  hardy,  reared  outside. 

PLKITY  KAIUl  &  1MIIIY  CO.,  Edward  Hall,  EialuBeld,  Con  a 

¥¥  J|  TEST  the  thing  for  pre- 

H  51  [I  II 17  °  serving  files  of  The 

llUllUj  Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura- 

w  ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post- 

25  cents. 

DlllUvi  Tbe  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Moldy  Silage. 

I  have  a  silo  that  was  filled  with  the 
very  best  of  corn,  but  have  had  to  throw 
away  more  than  half,  as  it  keeps  on  get¬ 
ting  moldy,  and  as  green  as  Paris  green. 
What  can  cause  this?  Nobody  here  can 
give  me  any  reason  for  it.  c.  c. 

Felton,  Del. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  silage 
when  exposed  to  the  air  decomposes,  and 
within  a  short  time  assumes  the  condition 
suggested  by  C.  C.  It  may  be  that  the 
silo  in  question  is  too  large  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  maintained,  and  there  is 
not  enough  silage  taken  off  each  day  to 
prevent  such  wasting  quality.  Often  this 
complaint  is  made  where  silos  in  use  are 
of  considerable  diameter,  and  of  course, 
the  only  suggestion  would  be  either  to 
increase  the  number  of  animals  that  are 
being  fed  the  silage  in  order  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  might  be  fresh  each  day,  or  in  the 
second  place  it  is  possible  that  your  corn 
was  harvested  and  put  into  the  silo  when 
very  green,  and  increased  fermentation 
resulted.  It  is  assumed  of  course,  that  if 
the  silo  is  of  modern  construction,  air¬ 
tight  and  the  material  was  well  distrib¬ 
uted  and  stamped  down  when  put  in, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  that  I 
know  of  to  remedy  this  condition  other 
than  feeding  larger  quantities,  and  thus 
preventing  it  from  decomposing  when  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  F.  c.  M. 


Molasses  as  Feed. 

Can  sugar  cane  molasses  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  grain  rations  for  horses 
and  cows,  that  is  if  such  stock  can  thrive 
on  mixed  hay  and  molasses  without  feed¬ 
ing  anything  else?  If  so  what  quantity 
per  horse  and  cow,  weighing  about  1,000 
pounds,  will  constitute  a  balanced  ration? 

Oxford,  N.  J.  B.  B. 

Sugar  cane  molasses  has  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  manufacturers  of  mixed  feeds 
as  a  means  of  marketing  a  great  deal  of 
refuse,  and  thereby  waste  materials  that 
could  not  be  sold  unless  they  ’xtre  dis¬ 
guised  in  Iona  and  odor.  For  feeding 
purposes  one  round  of  molassis  '*  equal 
m  feeding  ealue  to  one  pound  of  corn, 
although  it  cannot  be  substituted  pound 
for  pound  for  corn  owing  to  its  laxative¬ 
ness.  It  is  much  more  economical  to 
purchase  the  molasses  in  barrels  than 
through  the  medium  of  nvxed  molasses 
feeds  that  are  quoted  under  different 
names  at  different  prices.  A  ration  of 
mixed  hay  and  molasses  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  ration  for  any  animal.  Mo¬ 
lasses  is  not  considered  a  safe  or  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  feed  for  idle  horses  if  used  in 
large  quantities,  and  if  is  used  in  dairy 
rations  chiefly  to  increase  the  palata- 
bility  and  flavor,  and  in  some  instances 
the  succulent  quality  of  the  feed.  A  sat¬ 
isfactory  ration  for  a  1,000-pound  horse 
containing  molasses  would  be  as  follows: 
Three  pounds  cracked  corn,  three  pounds 
crushed  oats,  two  pounds  molasses,  one 
pound  oil  meal.  This  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  10  pounds  of  mixed  hay  or 
seven  pounds  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  bay. 

A  suitable  ration  for  a  dairy  cow 
weighing  1000  pounds  and  producing  42 
pounds  of  3%  milk  per  day  would  be  as 
follows:  35  pounds  silage,  10  pounds  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  and  a  grain  mixture  composed 
of  five  pounds  eornmeal,  three  pounds 
molasses,  three  pounds  cottonseed  meal, 
three  pounds  malt  sprouts  or  wheat  bran. 

A  satisfactory  ration  for  fattening 
swine  containing  molasses  would  be  as 
follows:  100  pounds  corn,  50  pounds 
ground  rye,  40  pounds  molasses,  10 
pounds  digester  tankage.  Black  strap 
molasses,  which  is  the  trade  name  applied 
to  the  commercial  product  used  for  live 
stock  feeding,  ought  to  be  purchased 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  in  barrel  lots.  F.  C.  M. 


Indigestion. 

We  have  a  four-year-old  mare  which 
is  in  very  poor  flesh.  She  eats  well  and 
lias  plenty  of  life,  but  does  not  put  on 
flesh  even  when  not  working.  We  feed 
her  about  three  quarts  of  ground  feed 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  rye  and 
barley,  and  oat  straw.  We  think  it  is 
indigestion.  AVill  you  advise  us  what  to 
do?  L.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

Do  not  feed  ground  feed  to  any  horse 
that  has  sound  teeth.  It  may  be  that 
milk  tooth  crowns  (shells)  of  molar 
teeth  have  lodged  and  these  should  be 
removed  by  a  veterinary  dentist.  Then 
feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  mixed 


clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  Carrots  would 
prove  beneficial.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  If  there  is  a  fur  of  scaly  sub¬ 
stance  about  the  anus,  indicating  the 
presence  of  worms,  give  the  worm  pow¬ 
ders  so  often  prescribed  here.  A.  s.  A. 


Stringhalt;  Food  Values. 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  string- 
halt  in  horses,  and  a  remedy  if  any,  for 
same?  2.  Is  oil  meal  considered  good  in 
a  ration  for  working  horses?  If  so  in 
what  quantity  with  oats?  3.  What  are 
the  comparative  values  and  merits  of  car¬ 
rots  and  stock  molasses  for  work  horses, 
and  quantity  of  each  to  feed  per  day? 

New  Hampshire.  E.  w. 

1.  Stringhalt  may  result  from  a  strain 
or  sprain,  but  often  is  a  nervous  disor¬ 
der  (chorea).  In  many  instances  the 
operation  of  peroneal  tenotomy  performed 
by  an  expert  veterinarian  removes  the 
aggravated  symptoms  of  stringhalt.  It 
will  not  succeed  in  ordinary  chorea 
(shivering  or  crampiness).  2.  Oilmeal 
may  form  a  small  part  of  the  ration  for 
work  horses  but  is  not  necessary.  (live 
them  wheat  bran  with  oats.  If  the  skin 
is  dull  and  harsh  and  if  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  constipation  half  a  pound  of  oil- 
meal  may  be  fed  twice  daily.  3.  Such 
feeds  cannot  be  compared.  Carrots  are 
useful  as  a  laxative  and  have  very  little 
feeding  value.  Molasses  is  quickly  as¬ 
similable  and  highly  nutritious.  A  quart 
may  be  fed  twice  daily,  diluted  with  hot 
water  and  stirred  among  cut  hay,  wheat- 
bran  and  eornmeal.  Feed  whole  oats  at 
noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  Feed  enough 
carrots  to  slightly  relax  the  bowels. 

A.  s.  A. 


Value  of  Buckwheat  Bran. 

Is  buckwheat  bran  any  good  as  a  cow 
feed  or  not?  w.  s.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Buckwheat  bran  is  buckwheat  hulls, 
and  has  no  food  value.  Under  the  name 
“buckwheat  bran,”  some  millers  are  now 
putting  out  a  mixture  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  hulls ;  this  is  of  value  in  ex¬ 
act  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mid¬ 
dlings  that  it  contains.  Buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  without  hulls,  contains  about  2G% 
of  protein  and  is  one  of  the  best  of 
dairy  feeds,  ranking  with  gluten  feed 
and  brewers’  dried  grains.  “Buckwheat 
feed,”  or  middlings  and  hulls  ground  to¬ 
gether,  contains  only  about  18%  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  is  correspondingly  less  valuable. 
If  you  can  obtain  buckwheat  middlings 
with  only  a  small  proportion  of  hulls 
added,  you  will  have  a  milk  producing 
food  of  about  the  same  value  as  gluten 
feed  and  the  comparative  price  of  the 
two  should  determine  which  one  is  to 
be  used.  No  exact  value  of  “buckwheat 
bran”  can  be  assigned  without  knowing 
the  proportions  of  middlings  and  hulls;  in 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge,  I 
should  prefer  to  purchase  some  feed  the 
analysis  of  which  is  known.  M.  B.  u. 


Feeding  a  Colt. 

What  is  the  best  feed  for  a  two-year- 
old  colt?  I  have  fed  her  cracked  corn, 
ground  oats;  she  docs  not  do  well  on  that, 
and  looks  poor.  Do  a  colt’s  teeth  have 
to  be  repaired?  J.  F.  A. 

New  York. 

The  colt  in  all  probability  is  infested 
with  worms,  and  they  may  be  the  deadly 
blood  worm  ( schlerostoma  equinum)  for 
which  there  is  no  specific  remedy.  Feed 
whole  oats,  and  wheat  bran,  equal  parts 
mixed  and  also  allow  the  colt  to  drink 
sweet  skim-milk.  Give  mixed  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay.  Mix  together  equal  parts 
of  salt,  sulphur  and  powdered  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  and  of  this  give  a 
teaspoonful  twice  daily  in  feed,  or  give 
it  molasses  on  the  tongue,  if  the  colt  will 
not  take  drugged  feed.  Increase  the  dose 
of  medicine  if  found  necessary.  It  usu¬ 
ally  is  given  for  10  days  or  so;  then  skip 
10*  days  and  repeat.  The  teeth  at  that 
age  do  not  need  attention,  unless  one 
happens  to  be  diseased  or  split.  A.  s.  A. 


A  Valuable  Dairy  Bulletin. 

We  have  had  many  requests  for  help  in 
organizing  and  constructing  creameries 
and  cheese  factories.  There  is  evidently 
great  demand  for  this  class  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Bulletin  244  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Madison,  gives  just 
the  information  our  people  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  for.  This  bulletin  of  over  50  pages 
tells  how  to  organize  a  company  among 
farmers,  the  number  of  cows  required, 
cost  of  fixtures,  and  a  very  thorough  state¬ 
ment  of  the  general  principles  involved 
in  organizing  a  company.  Then  there  are 
copies  of  the  articles  of  incorporation, 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  business  methods  of  run¬ 
ning  such  a  company.  Then  follows  a 
very  full  statement  of  the  type  of  build¬ 
ing  required,  the  equipment,  the  cost  of 
the  machinery  and  fixtures,  how  to  build 
the  creamery;  in  fact  the  very  things 
which  so  many  people  have  asked  us 
about.  There  are  many  pictures  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  pamphlet,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  an  excellent  statement  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  dairy 
matters.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  more 
complete  and  business-like  bulletin  on  any 
industrial  side  of  farm  operations. 


Cream  Separators 
are  by  far  the 
most  economical 


Real  economy  is  never  short-sighted.  It  never  confuses 

PRICE  with  VALUE. 

PRICE  is  what  you  pay  for  an  article. 

VALUE  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  service 
the  article  gives  you. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest  actual  VALUE  for  your  money 
when  you  buy  a  De  Laval  —  BECAUSE  it  will  give  you 
much  better  and  longer  SERVICE  than  any  other  separator. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  greater  durability  alone  the 
De  Laval  is  the  most  economical  cream  separator  to  buy,  and 
when  you  also  take  into  consideration  its  cleaner  skimming, 
easier  running,  greater  capacity  and  less  cost  for  repairs,  the 
price  of  the  “cheapest”  machine  on  the  market  is  most  ex¬ 
orbitant  compared  with  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  let  its  FIRST 
COST  stand  in  the  way  either,  because  the  De  Laval  may  be 
purchased  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  bad  for  the  asking  tells  mors 
fully  why  the  Da  Laval  is  the  most  economical  cream 
separator,  or  the  nearest  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad  to  explstin  this  and  many  other  points  of  De  Laval 
superiority.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  local  agent, 
simply  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Bolster  Springs 


"make  any  wagon  a  spring:  wagon.  Prevent1 
"’damage  to  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon 
rsave  cost — produce  brings  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.  The  standard  springs_of 
America  since  1839.-  »0  sizes — fit  any  wagon — 
sustain  load  up  to  5  tons.  If  not  at  dealer’s, 
write  us.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716 -17th  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


GUARANTEED 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 


equipped  with  either  Steel  Wheels  or 
Wood  Wheels.  Handiest  tool  you  will  have 
on  your  farm.  You’ll  not  hitch  to  your  high¬ 
wheeled  wagon  any  more  to  do  work  around 
the  farm.  With  a  good  farm  truck  you’re 
always  ready  for  business.  Free  Catalog. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


"Tt.c  M aslerp!  cce  of  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  2-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World"  ), 

Every  time  you  hitch  a  Bessemer  Kerosene  F.ngino  to  n  load  you  know  it  will  pull  it.  No  guesswork,  '.I 
no  uncort:  inty— The  Bessemer  troeH  when  you  start  it  und  goes  until  you  stop  it  It  will  run  on  Iobh  v 
fuel  because  the  wonderful  Bessemer  Universal  Fuel  Feeder  automatically  feeds  the  right  amount  to 
carry  tho  load— -no  waste.  The  greatest  little  workers  in  tho  world.  Only  threo 
Y* moving  parts— 2  to  10 II.  P.--30  days'  free  trial-- immediate  shipment.  Write 
■vV_*  -V Tor  Catalog  "K.”  It  you  requiro  a  larger  engino  uso  tho 


Lower  picture  shows  tho  famous  Bessemer  Fuol  Oil  Engino. 
Widely  used  in  irrigation,  flour  mills,  factories,  electric  light 
plants,  etc.  Runs  on  cheap  fuel  and  crude  oils.  No  batteries  or 
magnetos  required;  ignition  is  automatic  after  starting.  15  to 
165  U.  1*.  Special  Catalog  “O"  free. 

Ti.E  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY 
123  Lincoln  Ave.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


BEST  FOR 

.SPRAYING 


TRIAL 
30  DAYS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Uses  of  Thymol 


The  following  news  note  recently  came 
from  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College: 

“Wisconsin  is  seeking  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  available  resource,  and  now 
attention  is  directed  to  the  medicinal  val¬ 
ue  to  be  found  in  a  weed  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The 
European  war  has  directed  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  making  use  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  this  hitherto 
worthless  weed.  The  rapid  rise  in  its 
value  ot  eight  and  one-half  times  its 
worth  a  vear  ago,  has  made  its  manu¬ 
facture  as  a  profitable  financial  venture 
for  American  capital,  quite  possible.” 

Thymol  is  a  camphor-like  substance 
which  is  found  in  thyme  (Thymus  vul¬ 
garis),  horsemint  (Monarda  punctata), 
ajowan  ( Ptyehotis  coptica)  and  several 
other  plants.  It  finds  considerable  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  cough  lozenges,  but 
its  chief  medicinal  value  has  been  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dreaded  hookworm  dis¬ 
ease  (uncinariasis)  for  which  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  specific.  When  taken  internally 
thymol  does  not  kill  the  parasite  which 
causes  this  disease  (Ankylostoma  Ameri- 
canum)  but  because  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  the  drug  the  worm  is  par¬ 
alyzed,  thus  causing  it  to  release  its  hold 
upon  the  intestinal  lining  of  the  victim. 
The  worms  are  then  removed  by  adminis¬ 
tering  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  Com¬ 
mercially  thymol  is  not  produced  from 
thyme  but  from  ajowan  seed.  This  is 
grown  in  India  in  large  quantities  and, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  present 
European  war,  was  imported  into  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  shipload,  where  the  thymol 
was  extracted.  The  pure  thymol  was 
then  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  cheap  agricultural  labor  in  India  and 
the  cheap  technical  labor  in  Germany 
made  the  production  of  thymol  in  this 
country  economically  impossible.  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  the  price  of  thymol 
in  this  country  was  about  two  dollars  a 
pound,  and  stocks  had  been  almost  de¬ 
pleted,  as  the  importers  were  awaiting 
the  product  from  the  new  ajowan  crop. 
As  the  substance  was  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  treatment  of  the  hook¬ 
worm  disease  the  price  early  in  the  war 
rose  to  seventeen  dollars  a  pound,  and 
even  at  that  figure  the  drug  was  scarcely 
obtainable.  Medical  men  began  seeking 
for  a  substitute  for  thymol  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  hookworm  disease  and  among  the 
many  substances  tried  out  it  was  found 
that  oil  of  chenopodium  (from  Chenopo- 
diura  anthelminticum)  was  about  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  thymol  and  nearly  as  safe.  Oil 
of  chenopodium  is  an  American  drug,  be¬ 
ing  produced  extensively  in  the  region  of 
Baltimore.  Its  price  is  about  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  pound.  Other  substitutes  for  thy¬ 
mol  in  the  treatment  of  hookworm  dis¬ 
ease  have  been  found,  so  that  the  price  of 
the  drug  is  now  about  nine  dollars  a 
pound. 

Acording  to  Professor  K renters,  dean  of 
the  department  of  pharmacy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  the  horsemint  which 
grows  extensively  on  the  sandy  areas 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Wisconsin 
River,  has  been  known  for  many  years 
to  he  rich  in  thymol.  Professor  Kremers 
believes  that  enough  of  this  weed  has 
been  going  to  waste  in  Wisconsin  alone 
to  have  supplied  the  thymol  requirements 
of  the  entire  United  States.  At  the  time 
the  scarcity  of  thymol  began  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  last  Fall  the  horsemint  was  too  far 
matured  to  yield  much  thymol  on  dis¬ 
tillation.  Had  the  war  begun  earlier  the 
thymol  crisis  might  have  been  averted 
by  making  use  of  this  weed.  It  is  said 
that,  because  of  its  high  thymol  content, 
the  horsemint  is  not  eaten  by  grazing  an¬ 
imals,  but  after  the  thymol  has  been  re¬ 
moved  by  distillation  the  exhausted  plant 
is  eaten  readily  by  stock,  and  may  then 
he  converted  into  a  useful  agricultural 
product.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  American 
capital  and  energy  may  be  enlisted  to 
prevent  the  future  waste  of  this  valuable 
wee<3-  Xj.  e.  warren. 


Ferrets  in  in  a  Hay  Mow. 

One  of  our  readers  has  a  rat  trouble. 
He  has  a  lot  of  unthrashed  grain  in  his 
barn,  and  the  rats  have  worked  into  it 
until  they  are  holding,  as  he  says,  high 
carnival,  and  the  cats  and  dogs  cannot 
get  at  them.  He  wants  to  know  if  fer¬ 
rets  would  work  successfully  in  such  a 
pile  of  grain.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  a  ferret  will  work  to  good 
advantage  only  in  a  hole  or  nest  filled 
with  rats.  Would  they  be  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  service  in  such  a  place  as  is  here  de¬ 
scribed  V 

I  errets  will  pay  well  on  the  invest¬ 


ment  in  almost  any  place  where  rats  are 
thick  and  destroying  grain.  Good  year¬ 
ling  ferrets  would  work  into  that  man’s 
grain  pile  and  would  soon  kill  and  drive 
away  the  whole  tribe  of  rats.  In  a  place 
as  yon  describe,  ferrets  would  play  havoc 
with  rats,  as  they  do  not  necessarily  need 
to  be  confined  in  a  small  hole.  In  this 
case  ferrets  would  enter  all  the  burrows 
and  nests  of  the  rats,  killing  all  the 
young  rats,  driving  out  the  old  ones  and 
killing  all  they  got  hold  of.  Rats  will 
not  stay  where  ferrets  are  allowed  free 
run  of  their  dens.  In  this  particular  case 
the  man  must  use  plenty  of  ferrets,  as 
one  must  not  expect  one  or  two  ferrets 
to  whip  an  army  of  rats.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  12  at  least,  turned  loose 
in  all  sides  of  the  grain  pile,  then  there 
would  he  war.  The  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  turn  the  ferrets  loose  and  provide 
feed  pans  and  some  nest  boxes  near  the 
grain  pile.  Place  the  bread  and  sweet 
milk  in  pans  beside  nest  boxes  (boxes 
should  be  about  a  foot  square  with  lid  on 
and  three-inch  hole  cut  in  side  and  box 
filled  with  straw),  let  the  ferrets  run  day 
and  night.  They  will  hunt  till  they  get 
tired,  eat  some  food  and  go  into  nest  box 
to  sleep  awhile,  then  go  at  it  again.  Prob¬ 
abilities  are.  if  he  had  a  dozen  there 
would  hardly  lie  an  hour  day  or  night  but 
what  some  of  the  ferrets  would  be  hunt¬ 
ing.  and  I  can  tell  you  it  would  make 
life  “miserable”  for  the  rats. 

Ohio.  C.  M.  SACKETT. 

Under  these  conditions  I  would  con¬ 
sider  that  an  ideal  place  to  use  the  fer¬ 
ret.  By  putting  a  number  of  ferrets  in 
this  pile  of  grain  they  would  drive  out 
the  old  rats  and  destroy  the  nests  and 
kill  all  of  the  young  rats.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  n  ferret  will  run  a 
rat  down  and  kill  it.  but  that  is  all 
wrong;  a  ferret  hunts  slowly,  and  drives 
them  out.  then  the  man  should  be  on 
hand  with  three  or  four  boys  and  as 
many  good  rat  dogs  to  do  the  killing. 
If  the  pile  of  grain  is  a  large  one  he 
should  put  the  ferrets  in  and  let  them 
hunt  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  leave 
some  one  to  watch  that  they  do  not  stray 
away  and  get  lost.  Some  people  think 
that  a  ferret  is  like  a  dog,  that  he  will 
come  back  to  his  master,  but  that  is 
wrong ;  they  will  stray  away  and  get 
lost.  If  the  barn  is  enclosed  so  that  the 
ferrets  could  not  get  out  then  just  put 
them  in  and  let  them  work;  also  put  a 
dish  of  milk  so  as  the  ferrets  could  get 
some  when  they  come  out.  If  they  eat 
lots  of  rats  all  the  more  reason  why  they 
should  have  some  milk.  I  would  advise 
using  a  number  of  ferrets,  that  is  if  the 
pile  of  grain  is  a  large  one.  Those  the 
ferrets  and  men  do  not  catch  and  kill  will 
think  it  is  too  hot  for  them,  and  will 
clear  out  for  parts  unknown.  A  rat  will 
not  stay  where  there  are  ferrets  running 
at  large.  By  petting  and  fondling  the 
ferrets  they  become  as  tame  as  a  cat. 

Ohio.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY. 


Cattle  and  dairy  products  are  not  a 
great  factor  here.  Apples  now  are  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  barrel ;  onions  25  to  40  per 
bushel;  celery  all  out  now,  price  was  80 
cents  to  $1.75  per  crate.  Cabbage  $8  to 
$15  per  ton.  j.  i,.  t. 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 

March  24.  Cheese  factories  are  just 
opening.  No  new  cheese  on  the  market. 
Milk  at  station  is  worth  $1.00  and  $1.70 
this  month.  Not  much  sale  for  cattle  at 
present  on  account  of  the  quarantine.  A 
few  grades  have  been  sold  at  from  $50  to 
$00.  A  few  purebred  bull  Holstein  calves 
sold  at  $50;  heifers  at  $125  to  $150.  Hay 
is  $18  to  $20.  Eggs  30;  potatoes  50. 

Salisbury,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  k. 

March  20.  Stock  has  wintered  fairly 
well.  Some  farmers  are  short  of  hay, 
while  others  have  it  to  sell  at  about  $0 
or  $10  per  ton,  thus  making  enough  in 
each  community  to  get  stock  out  to  pas¬ 
ture.  Many  farmers  press  and  sell  their 
hay,  especially  elderly  farmers  who  do 
not  keep  stock  enough  to  consume  it. 
Many  are  getting  registered  herds,  while 
others  keep  grade  Ilolsteins.  The  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  causing  a  scare,  as 
it  has  appeared  in  surrounding  counties. 
Madison  County  is  a  fine  dairy  country, 
as  its  pastures  are  generally  fertile,  with 
abundance  of  runnit  *  water.  Not  much 
sugar  has  been  made  yet,  and  a  short  sea¬ 
son  is  predicted,  as  it  is  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  cold  yet.  Many  farms  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  sold  to  people  from  differ¬ 
ent  States  in  the  West,  several  being  sold 
near  Ericville  and  Georgetown  lately.  A 
Madison  County  Farm  Bureau  is  being 
established.  The  agricultural  school  at 
Morrisville  is  being  well  attended.  The 
people  are  being  stirred  up  over  the  Tal- 
let  bill  on  sending  all  schools  to  town, 
which  might  do  in  some  places,  but  there 
are  few  mothers  who  would  like  to  start 
small  children  at  daybreak  to  ride  five 
or  six  miles,  not  knowing  how  many 
times  they  would  have  to  sit  in  the  sleigh 
waiting  for  the  driver  to  shovel  the  roads, 
as  the  school  teams  are  usually  the  first 
over  the  roads  each  morning.  Home  of 
the  rural  schools  tried  that  a  few  years 
ago,  and  got  sick  of  it  and  reopened  their 
schools,  concluding  the  best  way  was  to 
give  the  younger  children  a  chance  to  go 
to  school  nearer  home  and  when  older  go 
to  a  higher  school.  At  some  of  the 
Grange  meetings  the  bill  has  been  strong¬ 
ly  protested,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
children,  but  thinking  it  will  decrease  the 
value  of  farms,  as  no  one  likes  to  live 
several  miles  from  school  if  they  have 
children.  j.  \\\ 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sell  The  Milk ! 
■Raise  The  Calves 


*  V  100  LB5.  -f 


!  CALF  HEAL 

■ .  MANUFACTURED  BY 

.Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

Risf  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


ill 


*'The  Malted  Baby  Food  for  Calves” 

Clover  Leaf  Calf  Meal  is  a  nutritious,  highly  concentrated  feed  composed  of 
pulverized  malt  flour,  wheat  flour,  linseed  meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  etc.,  mixed  ‘ 
just  the  right  proportion  to  supply  every  element  needed  by  the  growing  calf, 
regulate  the  digestive  function  and  insure  rapid,  sturdy, 
normal  growth.  Sell  the  milk — raise  the  calves  on  Clover 
Leaf  Calf  Meal  and  you’ll  be  money  ahead.  Order  a 
sack  or  two  today  and  prove  its  value.  Write  us  for 
valuable  leaflet  on  “Feeding  Calves  for  Profit." 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

for  Clover  Leaf  Calf  Meal;  also  Cloyer 
Leaf  Dairy  Feed;  Clover  Leaf  Horse 
Feed  and  Peerless  Horse  Feed.  If 
he  doesn’t  have  them  in  stock,  write 
us,  mentioning  your  dealer’s  name, 
and  we  will  send  you  FREE,  one  of 
those  Clover  Leaf  Farm  Record 
Books  that  all  the  farmers  are  talking 
about  Write  today. 

Clover  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

306  Cloverdale  Road 

Buffalo,  N  ew  York 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  it  costs  you 

$18  to  $25  for  calf  feed  every  time  you  feed  a  calf 
cow’s  milk  during  the  first  six  weeks?  And  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  you  can  raise  that  calf  just  as  well  at  a 
very  trifling  cost  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  milk,  by  using  Clover 
Leaf  Calf  Meal  gruel  in  place  of  milk  after  the  first  few  days?  It  can  be 
done.  It  is  being  done  right  along  by  thousands  of  successful  money 
making  dairymen  who  have  learned  the  great  value  of 

CVoV!|  Le4/> 
CALFAMEAL 


Cut  Prices 

on  Lumber — 1 

Lumber  and  building  material  of  all  kinds  at 
less  than  manufacturers’  prices.  Special.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  savings  now.  Lower  prices  than  ever  offered 
before.  Send  for  catalog  and  all  our  special  offers. 

C,  Dfforc  We  have  25  million  feet 

OaCnriCe  v/rrers  of  bright  dry  lumber  in 
the  shedsatour  mills.  Look  at  these  mill  prices  per 
1000  ft. on  flooring,  siding, sheathing,  and  dimension: 


I  X  4ft  1x8  No.  1  select  yullow  nine*  flO« 

1x4  No.  2  common  yellow  pine  floor  ing 
1  x  6  No.  2  common  yellow  pine  flooring  .  . 

1x6  clear  yellow  pine  barn  siding  and  drop  aiding  . 
1x6  No,  1  delect  yellow  pine  barn  Hiding  and  drop  siding 
1  x  8  &  1  x  10  No  1  aelect  yellow  pirn*  shiplan  . 

1  x  H  ft  lx  10  No.  2  common  yellow  pine  sniplnp  .  . 

1  x  8  &  1  x  10  No.  2  common  yellow  pine  sheathing  . 

2  x  4  -  14  &  10  ft.  No  l  dimcnBion . 

2  x  6  -  12.  14  ki  16  ft.  No.  1  dimension  .... 

2  x  8  -  12,  14  &  ZQ  ft.  No.  1  dimension  .... 


10.00 

12.  GO 
21.00 
18.00 
18.00 
13.00 
18.00 
14.00 
13.00 

13.  GO 


Write  toe  iy  so  that  we  can  quote  prices  on  everything 

delivered  at  your  station.  Our  delivered  prices  will  surprise 
you.  Mill  work—  doors,  windows,  frames,  mouldings  at  leas 
than  factory  prices.  Doors  from  76c  up. 

Asphalt  roofing,  high  grade,  amazinj?  price  cut.  Guar¬ 
anteed  rubber  roofing,  per  roll  90c.  Superior  Wall  Hoard  -ab¬ 
solutely  the  best.  Very  special  discount  of  20  per  cent  for  a 
strictly  limited  time. 

Free  Lumber  Catalog 

post  card  and  get  the  most  useful  lumber  catalog  over  printed. 
Also  free  samples  of  roofing  8nd  wall  boards.  This  is  the  big¬ 
gest  special  cut  price  offer  ever  made  on  lumber  and  building 
material.  Write  quick  and  get  the  full  beuefit.  Or  send  in  your 
bills  and  get  exact  prices  laid  down  at  your  station. 

Home  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

343  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept  3348,  Chicago,  111. 


“CYCLONE” 
TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

Saves  its  cost  in  10  to  12  days’  use 
and  enables  you  to  tile  land  this  year 
which,  because  of  expense  of  ditching 
by  other  means,  you  might  put  off 
until  next  year.  This  means 

“CROP  INSURANCE  ” 


Official  Denial 

NO  WAR  TAX  on  HOMESTEAD  LAND  in  CANADA 

The  report  that  a  war  tax  is  to  be  placed  on  Home¬ 
stead  lands  in  V\  estern  Canada  having  been  given 
considerable  circulation  in  the  States,  this  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  all  enquirers  that  no  such  tax  has  been  placed, 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  place  a  war  tax  of  any 
nature  on  such  lands. 

(Signed  I  W.  D.  SCOTT, 

Ottav  a  Can.,  Mur,  15,  1915  Supt.  of  Immigration 


You  insure  your  buildings,  why  not 
your  crops?  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Jeschke  Mfg.  Co. 

BAKER -BARRON,  Inc. 

Eastern  and  Export  Sales  Managers 

BARRON  BUILDING 

221  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AufouX^iie  Instruction 


Complete  equipment  for  shop  work  and  three 
Locomobiles  for  driving.  Competent  instructors 
thorough  and  unlimited  courses,  individual 
instruction  •  y  or  evening.  Guarantee  eflicieney  for  any  State  exam¬ 
ination.  i’o.‘  .tions  secured  through  State  employment  agency;  weekly 
payments.  Write,  or  call  and  see  the  men  at  work.  Instruction  by 
practical  methods  only.  No  blackboard  or  books. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Learn  by 
Practise 


OUR  READERS 

are  our  best  agents,  for  they  are  familiar  with  the  good 
points  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  All  members 
of  the  family  can  assist  in  getting  up  a  club.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  our  new  Reward  List. 

Department  “M.” 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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TRACTOR 

FEATURES 

Win  CASE 

Supremacy 

Since  the  very  invention  of  the 
traction  engine,  the  name  of 
CASE  has  stood  for  unchallenged 
supremacy.  In  power  plowing,  as 
in  every  other  field,  CASE  Steam, 
Gas  and  Oil  Tractors  have  won 
through  actual  performance. 

Cost  per  acre  plowed  is  one  com¬ 
mon  method  of  comparing  tractors. 
Countless  working  tests  and  public 
contests  have  proven  CA  SE  supe¬ 
riority  here. 

Working  speed  is  the  second  big 
consideration  in  a  tractor  for  plow¬ 
ing.  CASE  holds  records  for  the 
greatest  average  number  of  acres 
plowed  per  hour. 

Lasting  quality  is  the  third 
and  greatest  consideration  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  tractor.  CA  SE  would  win  on 
its  lasting  quality  alone,  even  if  it 
did  not  lead  in  the  other  two  big 
points.  Durability  is  the  one  great¬ 
est  CASE  consideration. 


CASE  25  H.  P.  Gat  Tractor 


20  Years 

In  the  Making 

CASE  does  its  own  experimenting— 
and  at  its  own  expense. 

Proof  of  this  important  fact  lies  in 
this  25  H.  P.  Gas  Tractor. 

It  was  so  thoroughly  worked  out  and 
pro%'ed  before  its  public  introduction 
that  it  immediately  outclassed  all  com¬ 
petitors.  Small  in  weight,  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  and  repairs,  but  large  in  power  and 
durability.  The  'Tittle  CASE,  25”  is  built 
like  a  big  CASE.  Greater  value  cannot 
be  given. 

A  CASE  for  Every  Purpose 

CASE  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors  are  as 
superior  in  their  class  as  CASE  Steam 
Tractors  always  have  been  in  the  steam 
class.  Made  in  60  and  40  H.  P.  for  Oil 
or  Gas,  25  II.  P.  Gas,  and  from  30  to  110 
H.  P.  for  Steam. 

CASE  Tractors  and  CA SE-RA  CINE 
Tractor  Gang  Plows  contain  exclusive 
features  that  you  must  have. 

Free  Information 

Interesting  illustrated  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  CASE  power-plowing  equip¬ 
ment  will  bo  sent  upon  request.  A 
postcard  will  bring  it. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

722  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

i (2&) 


Whether  for  a  pair  of  small 
horses  or  for  a  large  tractor, 
you  can  get  the  right  size 


Double  Action  Harrow 

You  are  not  limited  to  same  intensive  tillage 
a  certain  amount  of  as  with  horse  power, 
horse  or  engine  power.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
With  only  two  very  Cutaway  (Clark) 
small  horses  you  can  Double  Action  Har- 
do  the  same  class  of  rows.  If  he  doesn’tsell 
work  as  with  four  big  them  write  us.  We 
horses.  Or  with  tractor  ship  direct  where  we 
power  you  can  do  the  have  no  agent. 

Send  for  new  catalog  today 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

839  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  tniiis  A. 
Klein. Dean,  Dept  e, 39th  St.  SWoodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


H7PI  I  DRILLING 

YVLLL  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  orliorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operato  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Tumor. 

I  HAVE  a  colt,  two  years  old  this 
Spring.  About  three  months  ago  I 
noticed  a  small  bunch  on  the  outside 
of  one  thigh  about  half  way  between  the 
stifle  and  hock.  This  has  increased  in 
size,  is  hard  and  seems  to  be  grown  fast 
to  the  thigh-bone.  I  have  never  known 
of  any  injury  to  the  colt,  which  is  run¬ 
ning  loose  in  box  stall.  lie  does  not 
seem  to  be  lame  nor  mind  anyone’s  nib¬ 
bing  the  bunch.  I  have  tried  liniments, 
but  they  seem  to  do  no  good.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  to  do?  E.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

This  is  an  unusual  growth  and  prob¬ 
ably  resulted  from  a  blow.  If  you  think 
it  best  to  give  treatment  clip  off  the  hair 
and  blister  it  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  one  ounce 
of  lard.  Rub  the  blister  in  for  10  min¬ 
utes  or  more:  then  tie  the  colt  up  short 
in  stall  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
rub  or  lick  the  part.  Wash  the  blister 
off  in  three  days  and  then  apply  a  little 
lard  daily.  Repeat  the  blister  several 
times  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks. 


Worms. 

I  HAVE  four  hogs,  one  year  old  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  I  am  trying  to  fatten  them  on 
corn ;  two  of  them  do  not  eat  corn 
enough  to  fatten.  I  also  have  a  sow  two 
or  three  years  old  I  wish  to  fatten ;  she 
will  not  eat  corn  or  drink  slop  enough 
to  make  her  fat.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  the  hogs?  J.  P.  M. 

Virginia. 

Intestinal  worms  probably  are  present 
in  those  hogs.  Starve  them  for  24  hours 
and  then  give  in  a  little  slop  eight  grains 
of  santonine  and  five  grains  of  calomel 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight. 
Repeat  in  two  weeks  if  thought  neces¬ 
sary.  Make  them  take  lots  of  exercise 
every  day.  If  snow  is  deep  sprinkle 
whole  oats  and  shelled  corn  on  a  big 
barn  or  shed  floor,  cover  with  litter  and 
let  the  hogs  root  for  the  grain.  Feed 
mixed  meals  in  slop  made  up  with  hot 
water  and  add  10  per  cent,  of  tankage. 
Feed  the  slop  fresh. 


MY  Airedale  terrier  seems  to  go  into 
convulsions  occasionally.  He  got 
into  a  fight  three  or  four  weeks  ago, 
and  from  the  way  he  came  home  he  must 
have  been  clubbed  over  the  head,  and 
ever  since  that  he  does  not  seem  just 
right.  He  also  seems  to  have  an  itch¬ 
ing  skin,  especially  on  his  back,  although 
on  examination  there  are  no  external 
sores  or  any  parasites.  He  is  three  years 
old.  Is  there  any  danger  of  a  dog  de¬ 
veloping  rabies  in  one  of  those  convul¬ 
sions?  G.  z. 

Ohio. 

Rabies  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  or  inoculation.  The  fits  can  have 
no  such  effect.  If  the  fits  have  been 
caused  by  an  injury  to  the  head  the  dog 
should  be  kept  quiet  and  be  very  lightly 
fed,  and  may  then  recover  in  time  with¬ 
out  any  treatment.  More  likely  the  fits 
are  due  to  indigestion  and  worms.  Feed 
one  small  meal  each  night  and  make  the 
dog  live  an  outdoor  life.  Starve  him  for 
24  hours  and  then  give  half  a  dram  of  i 
freshly  powdered  kainala  in  a  little  soup  j 
and  repeat  the  dose  in  10  days. 


Lameness. 

I  HAVE  a  Percheron  brood  mare  eight 
years  old  which  was  lame  when  pur¬ 
chased.  She  has  good  feet,  but  is  still 
lame,  and  apparently  stiff,  being  worse 
at  times,  more  in  the  right  foreleg  than 
in  the  others.  There  are  no  ridges  in 
the  hoof  or  sore  places  anywhere  that  I 
can  discover.  Both  shoulders  are  shrunk¬ 
en  but  the  skin  seems  to  be  loose.  She 
does  not  point  with  either  foot,  will  step 
over  an  object  without  hitting  it,  but 
generally  will  step  with  the  left  foot  first 
over  an  object.  She  will  stumble  am1  go 
very  lame  for  a  few  stops  and  is  much 
worse  upon  side-hill  ground  and  in  turn¬ 
ing  around.  She  will  appear  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  sometimes  and  then 
will  be  as  bad  as  ever  again.  I  have 
treated  her  according  to  direction  of  the 
veterinarian,  bathing  her  shoulders  with 
hot  water  and  liniment.  He  gave  me  no 
encouragement  of  curing  her,  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  chronic,  having  been  of  so 
long  standing.  Another  veterinarian 
said  that  lie  could  cure  her  with  one  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  if  she  was  cured  in  the 
left  shoulder  she  would  he  all  right  in 
the  other.  He  said  that  he  would  use  a 
hypodermic  injection,  and  would  cure  her 
for  $10.  I  fear  that  he  would  do  her 
some  injury  that  would  make  her  more 
worthless  than  she  now  is.  Is  there  any 
known  remedy  that  could  be  used  in  the 
way  he  suggested  without  danger  of  in¬ 
jury,  or  are  my  fears  unfounded? 

G.  b.  n. 

The  proposed  treatment  is  a  hypoder¬ 
mic  injection  of  turpentine  to  cause  irri¬ 
tation  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  the 
wasted  muscles.  It  is  not  indicated  in 
this  case,  which  appears  to  be  one  of 
chronic  founder.  Clip  the  hair  from  the 
hoof-heads  of  both  fore  feet  and  blister 
several  times  at  intervals  of  10  days  to 
two  weeks,  using  cantharidine  blistering 
salve.  Blister  one  foot  at  a  time.  In 
founder  the  stiffness  is  greatest  at  start¬ 
ing  and  the  horse  tends  to  walk  on  the 
heels.  A.  s.  a. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

^  Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oiborne  Plano 


PICTURE  to  yourself  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  actual  work  done,  between  setting  milk  in 
any  of  the  old-time  ways  and  skimming  it  with  an  I  H  C 

cream  separator.  What  a  job  it  is  to  wash  the  pans  or 
crocks.  How  many  handlings  they  need.  What  a  lot  of  time  it 
takes  to  fill  them  and  set  them  away,  to  protect  them  from  dirt,  to 
do  the  actual  skimming,  to  dispose  of  the  cold  skim  milk,  to  purify 
the  crocks  or  pans. 

Now  note  the  difference.  With  an  I  H  C  separator  the  milk  is 
skimmed  while  still  warm  from  the  cows,  the  separator  is  washed  in 
a  few  minutes  and  everything  is  ready  for  the  next  milking. 

You  want  the  separator  that  will  help  you  most.  There  are  other 
things  than  the  saving  of  work  to  be  considered.  There  is  saving 
of  cream,  value  of  the  machine,  service  in  case  of  accident,  and 
many  other  things  to  be  thought  of  before  you  buy  a  separator. 

Take  time  enough  to  buy  a  cream  separator.  The  more  carefully 
you  go  about  it,  the  more  comparisons  you  make,  the  more  clearly 
you  will  see  that  one  of  the  International  Harvester  separators — a 
Dairymaid,  Primrose,  or  Lily,  will  serve  you  best.  See  the  1  H  C 
dealer.  Get  catalogues  from  him  or  write  to  us  for  them. 


International  Harvester 
Cream  Separators 


This  Seal  Says: 


The  makers  of  this  can  guarantee  that  before 
leaving  the  factory,  it  was  tested  and  found 
free  from  leaks  and  of  correct  capacity. 


Guarantee  ...  of  correct  capacity,  that’s  what  it 
is— and  a  “free  from  leaks”  guarantee  as  well. 


j-  /  Makers  of  this 
^  /t  .in  guarantee  that\ 

^  /  before  leaving  thr  1 
^  I  factory,  it  tested! 
f  \  and  found  free  from/^B 
y  \  leaks  and  of  cor- J 

™  \r«l  capacity.  ^ ™ 


STURGES  Capacity  MILK  CANS 

are  the  only  cans  which  are  guaranteed  “true  to  measure.” 

Look  for  this  seal— it  is  your  protection. 

You  buy  more  than  good  strong  sanitary  milk  cans  when  you  buy 
Sturges— for  you  get  accurate  measures— that  eliminate  all  trouble  and 
annoyance  of  over”  or  “short”  measure,  due  to  faulty  capacity  cans. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  60  of  "  The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity.  ” 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 

New  York  Address:  1650  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  SO  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


much  better  goods— a  custom-made,  Oak-tanned 
harness  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Two  guarantees— one  money  back 
if  not  satisfied,  and  another  for  five  years. 

KING  Harness 

lias  been  on  the  market  32  years.  Free  catalog  is  an 
eve-opener  on  harnesses.  75  styles,  including  horse 
clothing.  Write  right  now  for  your  free  book. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  12-22  Mam  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 


Empire  Fence  Can’t  Sag 


Empire  Fence  stays  hog  tight  and  cattle  tight  _  “ 
ng  as  it  is  in  use.  Our  Free  book  fully  explains 

c  No.  9  Empire  and  Empire,  Jr. 

fences  stand  up.  Why  the  famous  Empire  knot 
holds  securely— why  the  wires  can’t  slip 
out  of  place.  Open  hearth  steel, 
big  wires,  heavily  galvanized,  make 
Empire  fences  proof  against 
all  sorts  of  weather,  rust  and 
hard  usage.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  Free  Fence  Book  and  get 
the  truth  about  wire  fences. 

~  ID  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  Maumee  Si.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


GET  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

A  hustler,  handy  with  tools,  can  make  himself 
independent  by  handling  a  product  heavily  adver¬ 
tised.  Not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  to  all  property 
owners,  whether  farmer  or  town  man.  Lareo 
profits.  No  investment  necessary,  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  references.  For  details  address 
Montross  Company,  148  Erie  St.,  Camden,  N.  J 


fp^’Why  Pay  Two  Prices  forFences? 


uy  dn _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _  — 

styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates, eto.  Stiff" Write  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers’  Offer! 

WARD  MFG.  CO.  137  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpos  e — h  ogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

TS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Writ©  now  for  now  catalog  and  sample  to  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


’/7o//)r  Cost  Less 

i/a/Coj  Last  STimes.asiong 


’ll  save  you  big  money  on  your  farm  gates.  My  new  catalog  quotes  such 
^astonishingly  low  prices  on  CAN’T-SAG  GATES  AND  GATE  STEELS  that  you  simply 
,  ^an*t  afford  to  build  another  clumsy,  all  wood  gate.  My  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES  are  half  what  others 
charge  for  short-lived  steel, wire  and  gas  pipe  gates. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial— 5  Year  Guarantee 

I  ei"«^30  days  free  trial  anda  signed  5^y ear  guarantee. s  Send  for  my  big  free  Gate  Catalog  at  once- 
vmy ^  *'■  “  '  ‘  *  “  *  *“  ,n“ 


„hy  Can’t-Sag  Gates  outsell  and  outlast  all  others  Head  what  other  farmers  and  stockmen  nay  about  them. 

When  you  get  this  book  you.can  either  select  complete  CAN’T-SAG  GATES.  Heady  to  bang,  any  height, 
any  length— painted  or  unpainted  or  it  you  prefer  you  can  order  just  the  GATE  STEELS  [which  includes  A.  V 

everything  but  the  boards] .  With  these  vou  can  bui 


Send  for.FREE  Gate  Catalog  Today 


V  Rowe  l  *r a 

- H -  - - -  build  your  owi 

Gates  in  30  minutes  and  SAVE  BIG  MONEY. 

Note  These  Special  Features 

Each  board  double  bolted  between  4  pairs  of  ANGLE  STEEL 
uprights  and  6  TRIANGULAR  TRUSS  BRACES.  Patent  re¬ 
enforced  SELF-LOCKING  HINGE.  Gate  swings  easily  both 
ways— always  hangs  square  and  plumb.  Elevating  Attachment 
[furnished  at  slight  additional  cost)  permits  gates  to  be  raised 
over  deep  snow  or  allows  small  stock  to  pass  under.  Write  lor 
FreoCatalog  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  OFFER,  A.  V. Rowe, Pr©^. 
ROWE  MFC.  CO.4 -Ooaitna  Strict, Galesburg,  III, 
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“A  Live  Stock  Train” 


The  picture  here  shows  one  of  the 
demonstration  trains  which  ran  through 
Dakota  last  year.  All  kinds  of  trains 
have  been  organized  in  this  way,  various¬ 
ly  known  as  silo,  hog,  horse,  Alfalfa,  po¬ 
tato,  dry  farming,  or  whatever  subject 
was  most  prominent  in  the  campaign 
which  the  Agricultural  College  was  try¬ 
ing  to  conduct.  The  picture  here  given 
shows  a  live  stock  train.  As  will  be 
seen,  a  flat  car  was  arranged  so  that  a 


to  kill  every  rat  and  mouse  at  once? 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  know  how  to 
do  it. 


Prolific  Flies. — "  he  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives  the  following  as 
the  breeding  possibilities  of  one  female 
house  fly  during  the  coming  season : 


April  15,  Wintered-over  female .  1 

May  1  .  120 

May  28  .  7.200 

June  20  .  422.000 


July  10  .  25.020.000 

July  29  .  1.555.200.000 

August  IS  .  93,312,000,000 

September  10  .  5,598,720,000.000 


A  SHEEP  DEMONSTRATION  ON  A  LIVE  STOCK  TRAIN. 


woven  wire  fence  ran  around  it,  and  sev¬ 
eral  sheep  were  put  inside,  as  they  would 
be  put  into  a  pasture.  When  the  train 
stopped  a  crowd '  was  gathered  around 
this  car,  and  lecturers  used  these  sheep 
as  living  models,  explaining  to  the  crowd 
what  a  good  sheep  ought  to  be,  what  to 
look  for  in  buying  or  selling  sheep,  and 
how  to  handle  and  feed  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  will  be  seen,  these  lectures 
were  well  attended.  Notice  the  natural 
position  of  most  of  these  men.  They 
were  evidently  caught  by  the  camera 
without  knowing  that  the  shot  was  being 
taken.  They  stand  in  natural  attitudes, 
evidently  interested  in  what  the  man  on 
the  flat  car  is  telling  them.  We  have 
heard  various  opinions  regarding  the  val¬ 
ue  of  these  trains.  When  handled  in 
this  way,  however,  we  think  they  have 
value,  for  they  carry  the  gospel  of  agri¬ 
culture  into  places  where  it  might  not 
otherwise  go. 


Rats  as  Disease  Carriers. 

To  stamp  out  a  disease,  either  contag¬ 
ious  or  infectious  to  mankind  or  stock,  I 
agree,  no  expense  or  value  should  be 
spared  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  result  with¬ 
out  any  loss  of  time,  but  it  seems  to  me 
rather  a  one-sided  affair  altogether  that 
not  only  valuable  stock,  but  also  domestic 
pets  of  every  description,  and  I  think  that 
in  rich  men’s  estates  in  Westchester 
County  a  great  many  can  be  found, 
should  be  sacrificed,  whereas  nothing  is 
said  about  the  much-dreaded  rat,  which 
has  been  known  for  quite  a  long  time  as 
a  disease  carrier  of  the  deepest  dye.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  so  far  nothing  is 
definitely  known  how  the  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  is  spread  from  one  farm  to  an¬ 
other,  as  it  will  appear  quite  mysteriously 
at  a  distant  farm,  and  leave  the  nearer 
lying  one  perfectly  alone,  as  if  it  did  not 
'•xist.  In  order  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
disease  carriers  might  be  among  their 
numbers,  the  deputies  give  orders  not 
only  to  slaughter  valuable  stock,  but  also 
to  kill  domestic  pets.  My  contention  in 
this  matter  is  that  if  the  authorities  were 
to  make  it  compulsory  that  all  rats  and 
even  mice  in  all  the  infected  farm,  and 
farms  in  the  same  district  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  yet  appeared,  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  immediately,  and  the  runs  and 
holes  of  these  animals  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected,  the  strong  and  drastic  measures 
now  adopted  by  the  authorities  could  be 
in  many  cases  avoided  and  valuable  stock 
and  the  lives  of  our  valuable  pets  spared. 

New  York.  p.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  of  it,  but  how 
would  you  carry  out  your  plan?  Take 
the  buildings  and  fixtures  on  the  average 
farm.  How  would  you  compel  a  farmer 


The  best  time  to  shut  off  the  “swarm¬ 
ing  millions”  is  right  now,  when  the  flies 
that  have  wintered  over  crawl  out  of 
their  hiding  places  and  get  busy.  You 
can  kill  one  fly  in  April  easier  than 
1,000,000  more  or  less  in  September. 


My  boMor  than  ever,  blggor  than 

ever,  book  of  bargains  for  1915 
and  prico  -  reducing,  sliding- 
scale  schodulos  on  gasoline 
engines  and  cream  separators 
printed  in  four  colors  with 
special  gasoline  engine,  man¬ 
ure  spreader,  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  auto  truck.elevator,  car-1 
pet  and  rugs  and  vehicle  color  ? 

work;  hundreds  of' 
illustrations 
farm  and  house-’ 
hold  necessities.' 

This  great  book 

!>  savo  you  monoy.  You  are  sure  to  buy 
^something  within  the  next  few  weeks 
I  on  which  we  can  save  you  money.  Get 
hny  prices  and  learn  all  about  my  1915 

.  price-reducing,  sliding-scale  schedule 

1  before  you  spend  another  dollar  for  any- 
feprthing  for  I  he  farm  or  household.  A  postal 
W'-  addressed  to  me  now  will  bring  this  big 
.  book  to  you  by  the  next  mail,  postpaid. 


This  new  Galloway  Sanitary  perfect 
skimming  cream  separator  is  made  so 
good  in  our  own  factories  that  I  will , 
send  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
without  an  expert  to  set  it  up,  to 
any  inexperienced  user  for  90-day 
free  trial  to  test  against  any  make  or 
kind  that  even  sells  for  twice  as 
much  and  will  let  the  user  be  the 
judge.  It’s  the  most  modern— the 
most  sanitary— the  most  scien-  ‘ 
tific— the  cleanest  skimmer— the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have  seen 
them  all.  I  want  you  to  know  all  about 
this  wonderful  separator  that  is 
sweeping  the  field  before  it.  In¬ 
vestigate  this  before  you  buy. 


l*4250 

For 
’  500 

mtm  Lbs.  ‘ 
Capa¬ 
city 


’  D-19. 


More  Povyer 
LessMoney 


The  New  Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  Six  Horse  Power 
Gasoline  Engine  at  our  new  low  price  is  positively 
the  power  sensation  of  1915.  The  most  engine  ever 
offered  for  the  money.  My  1915  &lldlng-6calo,  price- 
roduclng  schedule  still  further  reduces  the  above  price 
according  to  the  number  sold. 

This  now  tleHiKn.bia:  6  H.P.  engine  built  from  the  hkcheat  quali¬ 
ty  or  material.  ^  mechanically  perfect  in  design,  smooth, 

easy  running  and  well  bal¬ 
anced, absolutely  supreme 
in  power,  design  and 
simplicity;  not  over¬ 
rated  nor  liKht  weight 
but  larjfe  oore  and 
lontr  stroke,  plenty 
of  weitfht,  low  speed¬ 
ed,  built  for  lonj?, 
hard,  continuous  ser¬ 
vice:  made  in  our  own 
rreat  factory  by  the 
lousands  on  automatic 
machinery,  all  the  parts 
Standardized  alike,  sold 
to  you  direct  from  factory. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  Its 
special  patented  feat-^A 
ures;  about  its  light, 
draft, its  all  steel  gear 
and  how  it  is  built  of  ’ 
heavy  channel  steel,  1 

trussed  like  a  steel  bridge, 
superior  in  every  way  to  the 

new-fangled  freaks  of  heavy  _ 

draft  that  eat  you  up  for  repairs.  , 

I  The  abovo  money-saving  catalog  fully  doscrlbos 

the  complete  lino  of  Galloway  Spocialtios  and  will 
bo  mallod  to  you  tho  day  wo  rocelvo  your  roquost. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
277  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Get  All  the  mom 
off  Your  sheeps  j 

It  pays  to  shear  the  way  you  got  the  long¬ 
est  and  best  wool.  You  can  get  so  much 
better  price  for  it. 

You  can  easily  net  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  on  every  sheep  you  shear  with 
a  Stewart  No.  9  Machine.  Don’t  labor 
with  hand  shears,  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don’t  have  aching,  swollen  wrists. 
Don’t  scar  and  disfigure  your, 
sheep  with  uneven  shearing 
and  spoil  the  wool  with 
second  cuts.  Take  off 
the  fleece  smoothly  and 
quickly  in  ono  un¬ 
broken  blanket  with 

The  Stewart  Ho.  9 

Ball  Bearing 

Shearing  Machine 

It’s  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine 
ever  devised.  Has  ball  bear¬ 
ings  in  every  part  where  fric¬ 
tion  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a 
ball  bearing  shearing  head 
of  the  latest  improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price 
complete,  including  4 
combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart 
quality  is  only  $11.50. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer 
or  send  $2.00  and  we  will 
BhipC.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Money  and  shipping 
charges  back  if  not 
more  than  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

143 N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world’ s  I 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  sheep  shearing] 
and  horse  clipping  machines,  mailed  free. 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to 
User 


2  H-P,  $34.95 
4H-P,  69.75 
6  H-P,  97.75 
8  H-P,  139.65 
12  H-P.  197.00 
16  H-P,  308.80 
22  H-P,  389.65 

Portable  Engines 
Proportiojially  Low . 


WITTE  Engines 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Stationary, (skidded  or  on  iron  base),  and  Mounted 
Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  28  years.  Better 
today  than  ever.  Why  pay  double  price  for  a  good 
engine,  or  take  a  poor  or  doubtful  one  for  any  price, 
when  the  WITTE  costs  so  littlo  and  saves  all  risk? 

5-Year  Guaranty 

On  Efficiency  and  Durability. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Users,  for  cash  or  on 
easy  terms,  at  prices  hitherto  unheard  of,  for  en¬ 
gines  of  these  merits:  Long-wearing,  semi-steel, 
separable  cylinders,  and  four-ring  pistons:  all  verti¬ 
cal  valves:  automobile  ignition;  spark  shift  for  easy 
starting:  variable  speed;  and  others,  without  which 
no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade.  I  am  simply  shar¬ 
ing  my  manufacturing  advantages  with  engina 
buyer-users — asking  only  one  small  factory  profit. 

New  Book  Free  The  most 

_ ,  -  ,  ..  —  . easy  -  to- 

Understand  engine  book  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Gives  tho  "inside”  of  engine 
selling  as  well  as  manufacturing. 

Shows  my  liberal  selling  plans  with 
ccmplete  price  list.  Write  me  your 
full  address  for  my  prompt  reply. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kanaas  City,  Mo. 


OOI55HC5IE1 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  tobig 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
52  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Get  Your  Farm  Home 

From  the  CanadianPacific 


Horfie'%r^0r  <v 

Maker 


C’l  OME  where  you  have  highly  pro- 
I  ductive  soil— good  climate— ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta¬ 
tion-fine  churches  and  schools— 
where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  is  sold 
only  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  improve  it. 

You  Have  20  Years 


to  Pay 


Rich  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre— irrigated 
lands  from  $35.  One-twentieth  down,  balanco 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  6%.  Long 
before  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Loan  for  Farm 
Improvements 

We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  You  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into— get  ono  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Band. 
Finest  land  on  earth  for  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing— irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairying,  Hogs  and  Livestock 
Make  Big  Incomes  Here 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle  diseases 
practically  unknown— no  duty  on  livestock  from 
Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
year’s  average  milk  price  paid  by  Carlyle  Dairy 
Company,  Calgary,  was  $1.82  per  100  lbs.  On 
this  low  priced  land  with  its  sure  grain  crops, 
you  can  make  big  profits  raising  grain. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  this 
continent  must  Bupply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prices  ever 
known  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first,  so  time 
is  precious  to  you.  Write  today. 

K.S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Colonization  Department 
112  Welt  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing 
towns.  Ask  for  information  on  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  openings. 


VERY  I>ESI  RA  RLE  GO-ACRE  FARM  in  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.  All  tillable  land. good  buildings,  runn¬ 
ing  water,  electric  lights,  stock  and  tools.  Apply  to 
S.  A.  l’HII.LIPS,  Agent,  -  Amherst,  Mass. 

100  ACRES-Buildings  New 

11-room  house;  basement  barns;  concrete  floors; 
horse  stalls;  cow  stalls:  new  silo:  water  piped  to 
house  and  barn;  Railroad  stations  and  town  two 
miles:  buildings  insured  for  $2, MO.  Price,  $3,500,  and 
only  $1,000  cash  to  reliable  man.  5  per  cent  interest 
on  balance.  Hall's  Farm  Aoency,  Oweuu,  Tioga  Co.,  N  Y. 

2  2  0  Acres  About  35  Acres  Woods 

largo  basement  barn  and  large  homestead;  keep  TO 
head;  good  grain  and  dairy  farm;  located  near 
(looperstown,  N.  Y.  Price,  $5,000,  with  $1,000  down. 
50  ACRES,  good  buildings,  six  miles  from  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  7  head  of  stock,  2  horses,  1  colt,  50  liens, 
wagons,  tools.  Price,  $3,000,  with  $1,000  down.  Semi 
for  free  catalogue  of  Southern  New  York  farms. 

HIRAM  M1NTZ,  -  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


All-the-Year-Round  Trucking 

You  can  prow  vegetables  tho  year  'round  in 
South  Florida.  Good  profitiu  it,  supplying  tho 
Northern  winter  markets  and  near-by  homo 
markets.  Tampa,  tho  big  pay-roll  city  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  wants  inoro  truck  than  is  produced  in  tho 
surrounding  country.  Fine,  fertilo  lands  avail- 
aide  at  low  prices;  small  capital  required.  Wnto 
Booklet  and  information  free 

Board  of  Trade,  211  Gas  Bldg., Tampa,  Fla. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Canada  is  Callin&Mju 
to  her  RichWheat  Lands 

—■ —  She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
v  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

LiCb>«  The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acreage 
into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 
/  /jP)  W  great  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
vfccJ'  *  volunteered  for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
(M  ^  railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven- 

iWm  lent.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 

K  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

|V  t&J&hr&J 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

—  Canadian  Government  Agent 
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HOFFS  BABY  CHICKS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  “VITALITY'’ 
Day-old  Chicks  of  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITAL¬ 
ITY  ”-Q  U  A  L  I  T  Y  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator, 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  It IIOI>K  ISLAND  REDS. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba. 
tors  used.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched. 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Pay-old  Chicks.  Thousands  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  $15.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  DO;  $1.25  per  25. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  books 
let  free.  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Pay -old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  I  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  Interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred. 
Strong.  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD-CHICKS  Extraordinary 
8.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Every  Michigan  Poultry  Farm 
chick  for  1915  will  be  sired  by  a 
male  bird  the  son  o!  a  "200  egg" 
hen,  trapnested  by  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
All  records  are  guaranteed  by 
Prof.  Quisenberry,  who  pronounces 
the  birds  the  bestever  bred.  Chicks 
are  from  our  vigorous  bred-to-lay  fe* 
males  mated  to  these  splendid  males. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  Oon’t  miss  it.  Send  tor  catalog. 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  610  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


8K&  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  lor  our 
new'  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  K.  J. 


Eggs  and 
Chicks 


from  the  famous  LA  UR  EL¬ 

TON  LA  KERN— pure  bred 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
hens — thousands  of  them — of 
great  size,  beauty  and  vigor. 
Eggs  guaranteed  85  per  cent 
fertile.  Chicks  guaranteed  to  arrive  safe  and  in  full 
count.  Our  18,000  egg  incubators  are  bringing  off 
hatches  twice  a  week.  Low'  prices.  Big  supply;  but 
also  big  demand— so  order  early.  Send  postal  today. 
All  eggs  and  chicks  from  our  own  stock. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  H,  Lakewood.  N.  J 


1 

PULLETS 

6  to  8  weeks  old 

75c.  eacli 
$65.00  per  TOO 

8*000.00  per  lOOO 

Every  pullet  satisfactory.  No  culls— 
no  weaklings. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Farm  Mattituck,  N-  V. 

ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.G.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,71)0  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitor* 
welcome.  _ 

JOHN  II.  WARFKL  A-  SON,  Kohrerstown,  Pa. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  ffflT^‘CTfe„rS 

range,  mated  with  cockerels  from  Cyphers 
best  layers. 

EGGS  GUARANTEED  856  FERTILE 

$5.00  per  hundred.  $40.00  per  thousand 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1015.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators:  12.000 
chicks  per  week  after  February  lath;  only  No.  1.  high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  "Everlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices;  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 

THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Box  240-E,  Methuen,  Mass. 


TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272-egg 
hen.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1014)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock. 
Pedigree:  darn,  248;  sire’s  dam,  283.  Kggs,  $3  per  io. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Tom  Barron  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer's  prices.  Circular  free 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Bellmoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 


THE  HENYARD 


Wheat  Substitute  in  Poultry  Ration  ;  Shipping 
Cows. 

IF  I  feed  my  chickens  the  Cornell  ra¬ 
tion,  is  there  any  substitute  foi 
wheat?  2.  Do  the  authorities  let  any 
cows  into  New  York  City  from  up-State? 
3.  Do  I  need  a  permit  to  keep  a  cow  for 
my  own  use?  c.  G. 

New  York. 

1.  Yes,  barley  may  be  substituted  in 
part  for  wheat  and  the  proportion  of  corn 
may  be  increased.  At  the  present  price 
of  wheat,  it  must  be  practically  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  poultry  rations  and  poul- 
trymen  will  learn  to  get  along  with  much 
less,  or  none  at  all.  2.  Except  from  such 
portions  of  the  State  as  may  be  under 
quarantine  because  of  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  cows  may  be  shipped  into  New  York 
City,  though  I  understand  that  local  or¬ 
dinances  require  a  tuberculin  test  for 
milch  cows  to  be  kept  in  the  city. 
With  regard  to  this,  and  to  your  third 
question,  you  should  consult  the  city 
Board  of  Health  since  their  ordinances 
change  from  time  to  time.  M.  B.  D. 

I  have  beeu  feeding  wheat,  in  reduced 
amounts,  up  to  the  present,  and  have 
been  feeding  more  corn  and  oats.  My 
fowls  eat  a  large  quantity  of  oats,  both 
whole  and  ground,  and  I  am  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  them ;  probably  because  I  am 
half  Scotch  and  like  them  myself.  By 
cutting  down  or  omitting  cormneal  from 
the  dry  mash  I  have  been  able  to  feed 
more  corn  in  the  scratch  feed.  Where 
fowls  have  plenty  of  exercise  I  think  that 
they  stand  the  corn  fairly  well.  I  find 
the  bran  is  no  higher  and  middlings  have 
not  gone  up  much,  so  I  am  trying  to  give 
the  wheat  products  in  the  mash.  I  have 
never  fed  barley,  but  have  ordered  some, 
and  expect  to  use  a  mixture  of  one-fourth 
wheat  and  three-fourths  barley  where  I 
formerly  used  wheat.  Kaffir  corn  can  be 
used  to  some  extent  to  take  the  place  of 
wheat.  Its  protein  and  carbohydrate 
contents  are  about  the  same  as  wheat 
and  chickens  will  eat  it  readily.  As  the 
digestion  experiments  with  poultry  made 
at  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  show  that  the  digestion  co¬ 
efficient  of  wheat  is  lower  than  of  corn, 
oats  and  barley,  and  as  the  price  of 
wheat  is  nearly  prohibitive,  I  think  that 
the  time  has  come  to  find  a  suitable  and 
cheaper  substitute.  I  would  like  to  learn 
the  views  of  more  experienced  poultry- 
men.  J.  C.  DINGMAN. 


Hens  Reject  Cracked  Corn. 

• 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
following  question?  I  have  60  odd  White 
Wyandotte  pullets,  splendid  layers.  I 
keep  dry  mash  before  them  all  of  the  time 
and  give  them  a  good  standard  scratch¬ 
ing  grain  in  their  litter  at  night,  about 
one  quart  to  10  hens.  The  grain  is  first- 
class  in  every  particular,  but  they  will 
eat  but  little  of  the  cracked  corn,  but 
eat  up  every  vestige  of  the  other  grains. 
We  have  tried  to  make  them  eat  it  all  by 
reducing  the  quantity  of  feed,  but  they 
still  leave  the  corn.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  mixing  my  own  scratching  grain 
and  using  something  else  in  place  of  the 
corn  or  reducing  the  quantity  of  corn? 
They  like  the  whole  corn  and  I  might 
use  the  whole  corn  instead  of  any 
cracked  corn,  or  else  use  wheat.  The 
scratching  grain  which  I  use  contains, 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
Kaffir  corn,  oats  and  millet;  I  should  say 
fully  50  per  cent,  cracked  corn.  The 
birds  are  doing  well  and  are  healthy  but 
I  want  to  eliminate  waste.  L.  s.  H. 

Massachusets. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  crack¬ 
ing  corn  for  mature  fowls,  and  if  any 
prefer  their  corn  whole,  why  not  save  the 
miller's  fee  for  cracking  it?  It  is  un¬ 
usual  for  hens  to  refuse  corn  and  eat 
barley,  but  hens  sometimes  do  unusual 
things.  I  should  dislike  to  cut  corn  out 
of  the  rations  at  the  present  prices  for 
other  grains.  Why  not  feed  a  little  mixed 
grain  in  the  morning  and  whole  corn 
alone  at  night;  and  aren’t  you  feeding  a 
little  heavily  of  whole  grains  anyway? 
A  quart  to  10  fowls  seems  to  me  like  a 
pretty  heavy  dose;  I  shouldn’t  expect 
them  to  eat  much  dry  mash  if  they  ate 
all  that  whole  grain.  Each  flock  is  a 
law  unto  itself,  however,  and  the  feeder 
should  know  best.  In  general,  a  flock 
should  eat  about  half  as  much  dry  mash, 
by  weight,  as  whole  grain  and  this  can 
be  largely  regulated  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  more  pala¬ 
table  whole  grain  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


Idle  Hens. 

What  is  the  cause  of  chickens  picking 
one  another’s  heads?  They  have  no  lice. 
I  feed  milk  and  beef  scraps.  B.  F.  P. 

Close  confinement  and  idleness,  usual¬ 
ly.  Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hens 
to  do,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  them 
from  acquiring  bad  habits  is  to  keep  them 
busy.  Great  temptation  to  moralize  from 
this,  but  I  refrain.  Feed  the  fowls  in 
deep  litter  and  make  them  scratch  hard 
for  what  they  get  in  the  way  of  grain ; 
give  them  all  the  liberty  possible,  too.  and 
if  they  are  properly  fed  and  not  lousy 
they  should  not  injure  each  other  with 
their  caresses.  m.  b.  d. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laving  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

nAY-OI  FY  rHiri^q  Wecan  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

i  wll;  '-niuNJ  Rocks  and  Sjngle  Co^b  White  Leghorns  D;y.0id 
Ducklings  wecan  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


“bo8“«s"“  S.  C.  wmte  Legnorns 

1.500  VIGOROUS  BREEDERS,  BREI1  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LATING  HOUSES— 12,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITT— 10  000  BROOD¬ 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  Rnaraiiti  e  safe  delivery  of  Hatching  Eggi,  Bah,  Chii  and  3  months  Pullets  We  were  rnmpelled  to  decline  many 
orders  last  Beason  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  incubator  capacity  this  Fall  and  will  Increase  to  2.1,000 
next  year.  If  you  want  out  products  Tor  Sprlns  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited— Send 
for  Booklets.  MOIIEGAN  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Mohegnn  I.nkc.  New  York.  (Phone  ?1I  Peeksklll.) 

Owned  and  operated  by  Chaa.  II.  ltaker. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Pullets  read,  April  15  to  Ma,  1st.  Day-old  Chicks  read,  Ma,  1st 

PULLETS.  6  8  weeks  old.  100  or  more,  60c.;  50-100,  70c.;  less  than  50,  75c.  Prices  on  older  pullets  on  application. 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  1.000.  *125.00;  500.  $62.50;  100.  $15.00;  less  than  50,  20c.  each. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  “Better  Chickens,”  describing  Kirkup’s  stock  and  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them.  Full 
count  and  safe  arrival  in  A-I  condition  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW!  KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.T 


KIRKUP’S 


SingleCombWhiteLeghornsExclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3000  breed  era  on  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-failing 
reams  as  Natureiutended.  S|*ecially  bred  for  winter  eggs.  200- 
egg  atrain  egga  for  hatching  iu  any  quantity  at  $6  per  100  and  $5 
per  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  filled  on  ft  day’s  notice. 
Baby  chicks  $12  per  100  a  hatch  every  Monday.  12,000  chicks  a 
week:  no  waiting  this  year.  Let  your  orders  come.  Entire  plant 
milk  fed.  For  vigor  ray  birds  have  but  few  equals.  My  tx>ok, 
“  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  shows  where  the  money  is, 
free  w  ith  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  248-260  egg;  strain.  Eggs 
8*1.50,  15;  8*7,  lOO.  Orders  booked  now,  25  per 
cent,  deposit.  Eggs  from  S.  C.  Leghorn  hens  (Ran- 
cocas  strain)  mated  to  full  blood  Barron  cockerels, 
*1,50— setting;  $5—100. 

S.  W.  JONES,  -  -  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

Farm  raised,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Hatching 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred;  $45  per  thousand. 

ED W A11I1 1’OLKEK,  _  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

1  set  185-200-laying  strain .  $1  00 

1  set  200-225-laying  strain .  2.00 

1  set  225-254-laying  strain . 3.00 

BA0BA  POULTRY  FARM.  A.  L.  Hintze.  Prop.,  Glen  Eyre.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

**  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron'sstrain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT.  24K-2G0  Egg  Strain.  Hatching  E  gg., 
$7.  per  100.  Bal>y  Chicks.  $15.  per  100.  4  Pullets  and 

Cockerel,  $15.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES.  Hillsdale.  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  main  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs.  $1  per  setting;  *7  per  100.  Special 
pens,  $2.  I*.  F.  RAFFERTV,  Dlarlboro,  Mass. 

“WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM”  ®tuarreaseon°a* * Sbh^ 

prices.  Properly  Hatched,  11  ealthy.  Vigorous  Day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  8.  C.  XV.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  R.  I. 
Reds.  B.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Pekin  Ducks.  ANDRESEN  8 
AMMERMAN,  Demarest,  N.  J.  Box  137. 

Sfi  W  Lp0’hnrii«i~also  Baby  chix.  Hatch- 
■  ■  UBgllUrila  lngEggs.  Free  range.  Old 

established  business.  I.  R.  Ducklings  and  eggs. 

Rocky  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Fifteen  Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  hatching,  $1.  RISK,  Glifton  Springs,  N.  1. 

MAY  CHICKS  HORN  WandLK<B. 

ROCK.  March  and  April  chicks  all  sold.  Order 
May  CHICKS  Now,  J.  L.  FEE.  Carmel,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-gS*^ 

Circular.  FERNW00D  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point.  New  York 

BARRON  COCKERELS-b“roi'KrS:;jr,“;; 

which  we  have  mated  to  our  best,  bred-to-lay  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  we  can  supply  hatching  eggs,  guar¬ 
anteeing  87*2%  fertility,  at  the  following  price*;— 15 
Eggs  for  *1.50;  100  Eggs  for  *6;  1000  Eggs  for  $55.  Ad¬ 
dress,  LIME  RIDGE  FARM,  Pouohquag,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  V. 

Tom  Barron’s 

Hatching  eggs.  218-record  Barron  cockerels  and 
half  Barrons.  Stock  guaranteed.  Jay  II.  Ernisse, 
Hudson  and  Titus  Ave.,  lrondequoit,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG’S  STRAIN  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Beet  mating*.  15  Eggs,  $2  Few  Cockerels.  $2;  good  value. 
My  heavy-laying  strain  White  Wyandottes,  la  Eggs,  $2. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ill' BERT  KI.TING,  Highland,  N.Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching-S.C.W.  Leghorn 

Selected  and  packed  to  insure  your  Satisfaction  not 
only  when  unpacked  but  on  Hutching  Day.  85# 
Fertility  guaranteed.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  $50 
per  1000-  Our  Hatching  Eggs  HATCH.  Our  Day-Old 
Chix  GROW  OLDER.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

BARRED  and  WHITE 
IZ  ni^lfC  ROCKS,  REI»S,  and 
IllVnO  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 

Leading  Utility,  200-Egg  Strains.  8*12.50 
to  8*15  per  hundred.  100  alive  guaranteed  at 
your  ex.  office.  Hatched  by  experts.  Booklet  free. 
BIRCHWOOD  HATCHERY,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Day-Old  Chix-S,  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Our  Chix  are  the  result  of  attention  to  Details  of 
Selection,  Breeding,  Hatching  and  Packing.  They 
have  VITALITY.  That’s  why  they  stand  long  and  Make 
Good.  You  Need  birds  that  go  one  better  than  “Pay 
their  Board."  100,  *15;  250,  *35;  500.  *62.50;  1000.  $120- 
We  guarantee  Count,  Arrival,  ami  "A  Square  Deal.” 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  -  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer’s  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Circular.  WARD  W.  DASEY.  Box  55.  FRANKF0R0.  DEL 


Black  Leghorns 

the  kind  that  lay.  /IE.  HAMPTON,  B 


— Baby  Chicks. 
'  Hatching  Kggs — 

Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  &  JVR  ™V”?: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Rouen 
Duck  Kggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 
M.  F.  BOLT,  -  Cincinnatus,  New  York 

I VHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Liens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $0  per  hundred:  $50  per  thousand.  Eggs 
that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  R.  1).  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  so  vital  that  you  raise  at  least  75%.  Ma¬ 
jority  of  customers  raise  90%.  Prices  for  May.  $10.50 
per  100,  in  any  quantity.  Prices  for  June,  $9  per  100, 
in  any  quantity.  Splendid  hatching  eggs  at  $5  per 
100:  $45  per  1000.  Dnk  3,  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  R.  J. 

TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  pen  leads  all  contestants'  at  the  great  Missouri 
Contest.  Write  for  prices  on  hatching  eggs. 

P.  G.  Platt,  -  -  Wallingford,  Pa. 

—Day-old 
s, 


Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  c  k 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  *1  each 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS  and  Baby  Chicks 

From  tested  2-year-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeding 
hens.  Eggs,  *5  per  100;  *40  per  1,000,  express  paid. 

Ransom  Farm,  -  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

BARRONS.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  *15  per  100. 
American  Leghorns,  (13  per  100.  All  hatching  eggs. 
*6  per  100.  Early  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  W1NSOR  FARM,  R.  F.  L>..  No. 
3,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


None  Better-S,  C. White  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  range-raised,  and  trap-nested.  Egg  re¬ 
cords  over  200.  Eggs,  95%  fertile.  $1  for  15  or  *6  for 
100.  Chicks,  lusty  and  strong.  13  cents  each  or  $12 
per  100.  Summit  Poultry  Farm,  Ridoely.  Maryland 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world’s  best-laving 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Versailles  Ohio 


1  julv  P efncll  Strain  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Laay  uorneii  oirain  eggs  for  hatching  Flock 

headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Eggs.  $5.  100;  $1,  15.  Chix 

after  May  15,  *12, 100.  S.  L.  Purdle,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  ™$w^ba*i«i1 

ROCKS  and  YOUNG'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Chicks,  $15.00, 
$1S  50,  $10.00  hundred.  Write  today — Catalogue  Free. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mags. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Circular.  WARNKEH  POULTRY  FI  KM,  SALT  POINT,  It.  V 

Barron  Leghorn  EggslVttes°$b 

Barron  Farm,  Box  554,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

S.  C-  W.  Leghorns— Young's  &  Cornell  strains.  Raised 
on  free  range  and  heavy  layers.  Kggs  for  hatching 
and  pedigreed  stock  for  sale.  ALVET  H0RINE,  Myerniile,  Md. 

U  ARRINGTON  STRAINS  C.W.  LEGHORNS  Catalogue  free, 
n  James  F.  Harrington,  Hamilton  ton,  N.  J. 

Sfi  Rrnwn  |  prrhnrno  R- 1.  Red*.  F,ss»,  $l.*s  per  setting, 
.0.  orunfl  Legnorns,  prepaid.  0.  A.  GOOD,  Remington,  Va. 

Buff,  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  K.  I.  RF.DS— Egga,  90c.  per 
Id;  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Egga,  $1.00 
par  15;  $1.75  par  SO.  Catalogue  free.  John  A,  Rath.  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Baby 

Strain.  *12  per  hundred.  Big,  husky  chicks.  Satis¬ 
faction.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


Q  C  White  I  pohortr  DAY0L0  CHICKS  and  eggs 
O.  L.  W  nue  Legnorn  for  hatching  at  Farmers’ 

prices.  Cecil  Guernsey,  East  Cobleskill,  New  York 

THE  FARMERS’  BUSINESS  HEN  TrapSSted  White 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  Free.  KKLIARLF  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.Y. 

R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 

America.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 


MAPLE  COVE 


suit  pu 

POULTRY 


YARDS, 


R.  24,  Athens,  P". 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  number  of  eggs  laid  in  the  twenty- 
first  week,  ending  March  28,  was  4,026. 
This  is  good  laying  for  1,000  hens,  it’s 
over  57  per  cent.  The  gain  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  is  151.  D.  E.  Warner’s  pen 
of  R.  I.  Reds  from  Rhode  Island,  tried 
hard  to  beat  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  but  it  was  a  “dead  heat,”  each  pen 
laid  54.  The  race  will  be  tried  out  next 
week.  Leghorns  are  getting  into  the 
scrap  now.  Branford  Farm’s  pen  tie  for 
second  place  this  week,  with  Chas.  O. 
Polhemus’s  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds,  each  pen 
laying  53.  Pen  No.  11  of  Branford 
Farm’s  White  P.  Rocks  take  third  place 
with  a  score  of  52.  Four  pens  laid  51 
each.  They  are  Storrs  Barred  Rocks, 
Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  9  of  White  P. 
Rocks;  John  Backus’  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds, 
and  B.  I’.  Nase’s  pen  of  White  Orping¬ 
tons.  N.  W.  ITendryx’s  White  Leghorns 
laid  44  eggs,  which  made  their  total  444. 
a  string  of  4s.  Such  a  combination  would 
not  occur  again  in  a  thousand  years.  I 
am  informed  that  a  Connecticut  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  owned  by  William  E. 
Boss  of  Eagleville,  has  just  made  the  com¬ 
plete  possible  score  at  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  contest  at  Newark,  Del.  It  often 
happens  that  a  small  pen  will  lay  100  per 
cent,  one  day;  but  that  they  should  do 
this  for  seven  days  In  succession  is  re¬ 
markable.  W.  J.  Tilley’s  White  P.  Rocks 
did  it  some  years  ago  at  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test,  but  one  of  the  seven  successive  days 
was  on  the  next  week.  Their  score  for  a 
week  was  one  egg  short  of  the  possible 
total.  The  week’s  score  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks. 


Jules  J.  Franoais,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  40 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  T.enzen,  Massachusetts... 
hranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 


Branford  Farms,  Connecticut - 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  3o 

Buff  Rocks, 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut... 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs  .T.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

.T,  F.  Byron,  Connecticut  . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York . . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Pr.  .T.  C.  Pingman.  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont... 

Homer  P.  Peming.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  0.  Polhemns.  New  York . 

FT.  M.  Bai'ey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont . 

W.  H.  Bumstcad'.  Connecticut . 

Pinecrost  Orchards.  Massachusetts.. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm.  N-"v  Hampshire - 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Staff  ,  Exp.  pen,  Conn 
Storrs  Agr.  StnHon,  Exp.  pen,  (  tin 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City, 
s.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut.... 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut. 

1).  E.  Warner.  Rhode  Island.. 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  '.Massachusetts 
Albert  R.  Ford  Connecticut... 

Light  Brahmas 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn 
Starrs  Ag  .  Station,  i'.-p.  pen.  Conn 
•  American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut... 

Wlilie  Leghorns 

A.  B.  nnll.  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles.  Connecticut.... 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York.. 

X.  W.  nondr vx,  Connecticut.. 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York.... 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut. 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York.. 

.lav  II.  Ernisse.  New  York.... 

Storrs  Agr.  StnHon,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Roliin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

Wind  swoop  Farm.  Connoetiout . 

.Tames  IT.  Lord.  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania  . 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  Yirk . 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri . 

Win.  n.  Lyon,  New  York . 

llapnich  A-  Banks.  New  York . 

A.  I’.  Robinson.  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm.  New  York . 

Branford  Farms,  Connect Jcut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

S.  J.  Rogers.  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn . 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut... 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  . 

.Tames  V  Thomas,  New  York . 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan.... 

0.  L.  Mngrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Silver  Campines. 

Ilncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut. . 
Lewis  E.  Prickett  Connecticut.. 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,,  New  Jersey. . 

Salmon  Favorolles 
Doughorcgan  Farm,  Maryland... 


Week 

Total 

37 

661 

41 

619 

41 

446 

32 

388 

39 

389 

51 

539 

4G 

420 

44 

409 

51 

340 

46 

381 

52 

360 

35 

378 

46 

427 

54 

718 

44 

801 

41 

532 

37 

548 

32 

506 

40 

450 

36 

551 

32 

353 

35 

509 

34 

520  ^ 

34 

291 

41 

582 

33 

398 

43 

761 

45 

a 

53 

\.z ! 

41 

414 

51 

584 

45 

348 

50 

638 

39 

531 

43 

614 

45 

44! 

48 

618 

44 

471 

47 

427 

23 

439 

47 

(ill 

54 

469 

S3 

512  1 

20 

222  I 

40 

322 

41 

303 

22 

494 

39 

399 

34 

487 

36 

392 

44 

44  1 

46 

457 

32 

374 

• 

"58 

.13 

389 

28 

462 

43 

479 

39 

480 

50 

548 

32 

310 

48 

564 

43 

331 

39 

r>.32 

43 

335 

50 

599 

38 

261 

48 

576 

44 

310 

47 

451 

45 

385 

38 

477 

43 

666 

40 

51 5 

43 

363 

45 

467 

45 

474 

5.3 

492 

46 

257 

37 

360 

47 

438 

47 

410 

29 

372 

49 

426 

352 

46 

504 

43 

s. 

388 

19 

171 

41 

5>9F 

36 

31-4 

40 

535 

477 

38 

348 

41 

378 

28 

273 

White  Orpingtons. 


Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  2t  207 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  25  417 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  01  304 


Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  35  291 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  39  359 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Poor  Hatchings. 

1.  The  eggs  from  my  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  are  not  hatching  well,  10-20%. 
Eggs  are  fertile  85%,  but  germs  die  at 
all  stages.  Have  been  feeding  about  one- 
third  of  total  ration  a  wet  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  stale  bread  and  mixed  feed,  also 
considerable  rye  bread  dry,  the  rest  of  ra¬ 
tion  being  whole  corn  and  Cornell  dry 
mash,  all  they  will  eat  of  both.  The  egg 
yield  has  been  satisfactory  but  do  not 
hatch  properly.  I  also  feed  Alfalfa  and 
turnips.  Does  the  excessive  feeding  of 
wet  mash  or  rye  bread  prevent  eggs  from 
hatching?  2.  Have  you  a  rational  treat¬ 
ment  for  depluming  mites?  It  persists  in 
some  of  my  hens  year  after  year. 

Massachusetts.  c.  A.  R. 

1.  I  should  look  for  this  lack  of  strong 
fertility  in  some  other  source  than  your 
method  of  feeding,  though  your  total  ra¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  low  in  protein.  The  dry 
mash  is  well  balanced  in  this  respect  but 
your  bread,  corn,  and  mixed  wheat  feed 
are  fattening  in  their  nature,  and,  being 
fed  after  moistening,  the  fowls  probably 
eat  more  heartily  of  these  than  of  the  less 
palatable  dry  mash.  Close  confinement 
through  the  Winter  with  heavy  feeding 
and  heavy  laying  are  incompatible  with  ; 
vigorous  fertility,  and  it  is  in  these.  ' 
rather  than  in  the  feeding,  that  I  should 
expect  to  find  your  trouble. 

2.  I  think  that  you  will  bo  able  to  rid 

your  fowls  of  the  depluming  mites  by 
rubbing  into  the  bare  skin  over  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  a  simple  sulphur  ointment 
made  up  with  vaseline,  or  by  adding  to 
vaseline  not  more  than  one  fourth  part 
of  blue  ointment.  The  latter  ointment  is 
the  more  efficacious  hut  also  needs  to  be 
used  with  more  care.  The  treatment  may 
need  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  ten  days.  Persistence  should 
conquer  the  mite.  M.  B.  d. 


“How  was  the  baby  show?”  “Howling 
success.” — Baltimore  American. 

“Have  you  anything  to  say  before  I 
pass  sentence?”  “Yes  your  Honor.  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  fool  lawyer  who  defended  me  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  case  by  yourself.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  Roof-Fix  ManS^s- 

FIX  YOUR  ROOFS  Jm>/ 

THE  R00F-FIX  WAY-t|lf 

iQok  for  Me  Next  Wee 


PARCEL  ?OST  BOXES 

Ship  Est^s,  Dressed  Fowls,  Fruit,  Butter, 
etc.,  by  parcel  post  direct  to  your  customers. 

“H&D”  BOXES 

meet  all  Government  requirements— guar¬ 
antee  «afe  delivery  of  products.  Made  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes — strong,  light  and 
sanitary.  Protect  contents  from  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  Send  today  for  free  booklet, 
“How  to  Pack  It  for  Paroel  Post.” 
The  1ITNDE  &DAT70II  PAPER  Oo. 
I>epi.  IC.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Improved  Forcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

f  2ND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Plots  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal! 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  1 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturer*  < >t 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  1st.  1811 
II.  MacK ELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N  Y. 


PEANUTS-fVd%Vbbrs0,lers 

47  percent.  Protein,  $2.25  per  100  pounds.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

WM.  R.  POPE,  -  SUFFOLK,  VA. 


POULTRY  Write  for  BA  RG.«  iN  PRIr  ?S 

..  r-  y  T  I  u  A  EXCELS  DR  WIRE  CO 

l»  E-  I  1  "  m  5  Cortland'  Street,  Now  Y*>  k 


LOUQ  RIVER  FARM 

THE  HOME  OF 

MEYER'S  WYANDOTTES 

NO  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  heavy-laying  pure-bred 
White  Wyandottes  Tested  by  the  Storrs  Agr. 
Station  and  found  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Guarantee  75  per  cent,  fertility  and  satisfaction. 

E.  ALAN  MEYER,  Proprietor 
LONG  RIVER  FARM,  -  West  Willington,  Conn. 

Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Co:  k -rels,  IPullets,  Eggs,  Chicks,  from  stock  I 
D"'  ghtof  Tom  Barron  direct  last  spring,  from  his 
host-laying  yards.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


business  bred.  Eggs 
5,  $1 :  100,$.').  Circular 

■pie  Street.  Avon,  N.  Y. 


AUSTIN’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200-egg  strain.  Chicks— $8  per  00:  $15  per  100.  Eggs 
—*1.50  for  15:  *2  50  for  30;  $fi  for  100:  $10  for  200. 

ANNAM.JONKS,  .  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 7 

HAZEIHEDGE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tem 


UIUITP  DOPifC  (Fisliel  Strain).  Fine  stock,  great  lay- 
Wnl  1 1  nvvn)  ers.  Kgg*.  $1.  *1.50  per  15.  Baby 
chicks,  *13  per  109.  A HT11  UK  0.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Hiven,  N.  T. 


A  Chemist 
made  this  feed 

GUESSWORK  didn’t  make 
it.  A  food-chemist  compound¬ 
ed  the  right  grains  in  the  right 
proportion.  H-O  Steam 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  is  safest 
and  surest  for  developing 
healthy  chicks. 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


is  a  carefully-prepared  mixture  of  grains,  including  Cut  Oatmeal, 
steam-cooked,  by  a  special  process  in  our  mill. 

The  question  of  feeding  young  chicks  is  very  important,  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  mortality  rate  is  very  high  where  care  is  not 
exercised  in  this  regard. 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 


THE  H-O  COMPANY 

MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

GENERAL  SALES  AGENT 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 

It  is  tlie  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  lire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  fitted  with  Kansom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  lor  circular  and  price  list  cf  the  brooder  that  solves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  d. 


Do  you  want  to  save  money  and  raise  all  the  Chicks  ? 

The  Ideal  Colony  Brooder  SttBBKSm 

With  SHAKING  and  DUMPING  GRATE  Adjustable  Hover  Chicks  always  Visible 

Price  $19.00  including  Automatic  Regulator  $24.00  Economical  and  safe,  100 

per  cent  efficient.  Large  and  small  farms  use  the  Ideal  with  success.  Vastly  superior  to  oil 
burners.  The  Ideal  Fresh  Air  System  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Many  testimonials  showing 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  during  zero  weather  in  the  cold  spring  of  1914.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Learn  to  brood  chicks  without  loss.  Make  two  chicks  grow  where  ouly  one  grew  before. 

LIBEUTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  110  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays  | 

White  Leghorns.. R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. .White  wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Girds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  . .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Slock 

Hardy,  1  ruble,  baby  chicks  shipped  m  f treeg,  well  ventilated  boxes,  sa  e  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  tii'ison  Eggs  for  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Health,  .vigorous  breed 
ing  birds  mat  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  flocks.  We  make  a  specin  ty  of  stock¬ 
ing  farms  an  i  estates  with  heavy  :a\  :  s  Book  your  orders  early,  it  will  liable  us  to 
give  you  bettei  service. 

Our  handsome  t.  .in.ura.tea.  oooklet  is  FREE.  Write  .  or  it  to-day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farrrs,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


THE  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

It  Is  where  the 

■■  Day-old  Chick 
Business  ”  origin¬ 
ated  23  years  ago. 
Over  10  ..jOO  e  arg 
capacity  L’.u- 
d-jnbKaiy  more 
“  Da  y-cld  Clicks  ’  ’ 
have  been  supped 
oy  ms  frQ.i  :•  by 
arty  other  man  iu 
America. 

Our  Free  Book¬ 
let  gi  v  es  low 
prices  on  Barred 
Bocks,  It.  I.  Reds, 

W  oite,  B'  ”  and 
Brown  Loguorns, 
Wyandottes,  Or-  , 
pington  Chicks  that  have  a  good  egg  record, 
Indian  Runner  Ducklings  and  other  things  you 
skoula  know.  Our  guarantee  .  „  ai  good  as  gold. 

X) 

JOS.  D.  VMCboN.  atv  ^kton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Barron  Strain,  imported  direct.  Also  Famous  American 
Bred  Layers.  I  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  s’.ong,  properly 
hatched  chicks.  Can  supply  in  thousani  lots  on  three 
weeks’ notice.  8  CENTS  EACH  and  up.  HATCHING 
EGGS  shipped  r,;ji_r.ly.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

R.  T.  EWING,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


*!.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 


From  our  “Quality  strain”  matings, 
bred  for  heavy  cpk  production.  AT¬ 
TRACTIVE  PRICES  in  lota  over  200.  All 
•took  guaranteed  to  Rive  satisfaction. 
Write  for  our  circular. 

TENACRE  POULT". Y  FARM  Cedai  Grove  Princeton,  N.J. 

We  So  icit  Inspection  of  Our  Plant 


SC  \X7  I _ L _ _ _ Pens  headed  by  Barron 

•  E.  VV  .  L,egtlOrnS  Cockerels.  Eggs,  $1  per 
lli,  $0  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  SI  per  9.  Berkshire 
Swino.  DORFGRENZE  FARMS,  ALEXANDRIA,  PA. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds~larm  raisert 

birds.  S-£>  .  Cuility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 

chicks.  Senn  for  Mating  List  A  E.  Adams  Stony  Creek,  N  Y 


Pure  Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

$7  per  100,  $13  for  200.  Chix  $11~100.  Half  Barron 
$1  per  100;  Chix,  $10.  Lindsay,  R.F.D.  38,  Mattituck,  L.I. 


Barron— Direct  Imported— 248-260-Egg  Strain 

Hatching  Eggs  $3  per  sotting,  guaranteed  fertility.  Eggs 
at  present  running  90  per  cent.  Eggs  per  100,  $12.00. 
bird's  nesi  ruunr,  farm,  rolsum,  N.  J .,  W.  Ooey,  Proprietor 


EGGS  FOR  SETTING ! 

white  I.EGHORNS,  Young  strain,  $1.50  per  setting. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  choice  matings  by  a  prominent 
judge.  $2.50  per  setting.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
Tompkins  birds,  $2  per  setting.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 

SIDEWAYS  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  BRIGHTON,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  ^TTi>ToM5  $s.SS 

Tlie  “Prices  that  I, ive  and  Let  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
?0rf  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorns 
-S.  Reds— Barred  Kock*.  Mununotli  l’ekln 

Ducks,  Pearl  Guineas.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
with  25%  Deposit 

SUNNYMEAO  FARMS  (850  Acres),  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

C.  Pkyshai.k  Black,  Director,  50  Broadway.  X.  V. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laying  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  trom 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron’s) 
of  the  Missouri  laying  contest  1912-1913.  Send  foi  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


n"„ _ LI„a„L*  _  From  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain 

LggS  tor  Matching  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  85 
per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed,  and  under  replaced  free. 

Blue  Ribbon  Egg  Karin,  Loui.  H.Callalian. Prop., Emuiitiburg.il d. 


WANTED— 500  April-hatched  pul>ts,  Leghorns  or 
Reds  preferred.  T.  Murphy,  Plainville,  Connecticut 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  UKFB" 


Tom  Barron  Strain,  White  Leghorns 

from  258-egg  parentage.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100. 
Chicks,  $12  per  100. 

Lewis  Sellen,  -  -  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


Hatrliiro  Fane  Clucks,  Ducklings,  Leghorns 
naicmcg  Eggs  J^etls.  Rocks,  Guineas,  Runners 
Pekins.  Also  "Old  English  Sheep-dog”  puppies, 
imported  stock.  Circular.  F.S.Keith,  Easton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  Ke^/is-pe^ioo: 

MRS.  VVM.  GENT,  R.  1,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING  D.  B.  TRASS,  Madison,  Ohio 

THOROUGHBRED  SS  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Eggs  $1.00  per  13.  FURMAN  BELLINGER.  Glen,  N.Y. 


nUREBRED  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS. 
•  Prize  winners.  $4  for  10.  White  Runner  duck  eggs. 
$150  per  dozen.  JAMES  R.  CHUMBLEY.  Draper,  Virginia 
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THE  HENYARD 


^  Epidemic  in  Hens;  Scaly  Legs. 

1.  I  have  a  small  flock  of  hens,  three  of 
which  have  died  recently  within  a  short 
space  of  time.  I  feed  the  Cornell  grain 
and  dry  mash  rations,  and  allow  the 
fowls  access  at  all  times  to  oyster  shells, 
grit  and  charcoal.  The  sickness  in  the 
hens  appeared  to  resemble  cholera  in 
turkeys.  The  fowl  had  diarrhoea,  the 
wings  drooped  and  the  head  grew  pale  and 
(hen  discolored.  The  bird  grew  very  thin 
and  finally  died.  Can  you  give  me  aid 
in  the  matter?  2.  Would  you  also  give  me 
the  cure  for  “scaly  legs?”  K.  n.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  There  are  various  causes  for  such 
cholera-like  diarrhoeas  in  fowls,  and  only 
a  careful  postmortem  would  reveal  the 
source  of  the  trouble.  Diagnosis  is  of 
little  value,  however,  so  far  as  curing 
the  sick  fowl  is  concerned ;  when  discov¬ 
ered,  they  should  be  promptly  removed 
from  the  flock  and  their  carcasses  deeply 
buried,  or  burned.  If  the  trouble  appears’ 
to  be  contagious,  spreading  from  one  fowl 
to  another,  the  utensils  and  quarters 
should  be  cleaned  up  and  disinfected,  and 
the  more  severe  the  disease,  the  more 
thoroughly  should  disinfection  be  done. 
2.  Scaly  legs  may  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
an  ointment  of  vaseline  and  kerosene, 
rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  over  the  affected 
areas;  or,  the  fowls’  legs  may  be  dipped 
once,  or  oftener,  into  a  can  of  kerosene 
and  held  there  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
more  severe  the  trouble,  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  will  the  treatment  have  to  be 
carried  out.  M.  b.  d. 


Development  of  an  Egg. 

In  killing  hens  recently,  which  our 
observation  led  us  to  conclude  were 
drones,  we  found  in  one  case  eggs  from 
the  size  of  a  marble  down  to  a  pinhead 
and  in  others  eggs  no  larger  than  a  pea 
or  birdshot.  Assuming  that  was  the  con¬ 
dition  in  February,  when  should  the  hens 
in  each  instance  be  expected  to  lay? 
That  is,  how  long  would  it  take  eggs 
of  the  size  mentioned  to  develop  to  full 
size?  This  is  the  second  laying  season 
for  the  hens.  Would  you  consider  them 
worth  keeping  as  layers?  s.  P. 

New  Hampshire. 

Probably  within  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  just  how  long,  I  cannot  say.  This  in 
case  of  those  having  yolks  developed  to 
the  size  of  marbles  The  others,  of  course, 
later.  If  these  hens  possess  the  laying 
type  and  have  been  kept  until  February, 
they  should  be  profitable  later ;  if  they 
are  true  drones,  however,  they  never  have 
been  and  never  will  be  profitable.  Drones 
must  be  culled  out  earlier  in  the  season 
as  practically  all  hens  that  lay  at  all 
are  now  getting  ready  for  the  Spring  re¬ 
productive  season.  Cull  your  drones  in 
the  Spring  and  late  Summer.  How? 
Note  when  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  ;  dis¬ 
card  those  that  do  not  begin  to  lay  by 
the  time  they  are  eight  or  nine  months 
of  age.  Note  when  they  begin  to  molt 
after  their  first  laying  season ;  discard 
those  that  molt  early.  To  detect  a  laying 
fowl  at  any  time,  note  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  pelvic  bones  just  below  the 
vent,  if  they  are  close  and  rigid,  the  hen 
is  not  laying;  if  they  are  flexible  and  two 
or  three  fingers  can  be  placed  between 
them,  the  hen  is  probably  laying.  Note 
color  of  ear  lobes,  if  they  are  pearly 
white,  the  hen  has  laid  out  their  color, 
as  she  will  also  of  the  shanks;  if  they 
are  yellowish,  no  considerable  number 
of  eggs  have  yet  been  laid.  A  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hen  begins  laying  by  eight  months 
of  age,  lays  through  the  Summer  and  does 
not  molt  until  October  or  November.  A 
low  producer  does  not  begin  laying  until 
nine  months  of  age  or  later,  lays  well 
through  the  Spring  and  early  Summer, 
quits  laying  and  molts  in  late  Summer. 

it.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  for  Small  Flock. 

I  have  a  carriage  house  on  the  north 
side  by  my  barn,  so  that  on  the  north 
it  is  entirely  protected.  The  room  is 
about  11  by  18  feet,  ceiled  overhead,  sides 
are  boards  up  and  down,  but  well  bat¬ 
tened.  I  wish  hens  for  family  use,  no 
roosters,  and  during  Summer  raise  a  few 
young  chickens  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
sell.  How  much  window  space  and 
lighting  on  the  south  side  is  desirable? 
Is  the  outside  as  described  and  fully  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  north  warm  enough 
without  lining?  What  spray  or  wash 
is  desirable  to  use  and  its  consti¬ 
tuents?  Is  Alfalfa  cut  green  and  cured 
useful  for  Winter  and  is  dried  corn  fod¬ 
der  of  use?  About  how  much  roosting 
space  is  necessary  for  not  to  exceed  25 
fowls?  L.  B.  C. 

If  this  shed  is  used  exclusively  for 
poultry,  it  should  accommodate  about  60 
fowls,  and,  if  the  sides  are  sufficiently 
well  battened  to  exclude  drafts,  it  need 
not  be  lined ;  a  lining  of  tarred  paper 
would  improve  most  such  sheds,  however. 
Three  large,  double-sash  house  windows 
on  the  south  side  would  probably  admit 
sufficient  sunlight,  placing  them  at  a  height 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  ventilation  may  be  provided  for  by 
hinging  each  separate  sash  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  that  it  can  swing  in  a  few  inches 
at  the  top  and  admit  air  over  the  top. 
To  prevent  air  from  coming  in  also  at 
the  sides  of  the  sash  when  opened.  V- 
shaped  boards  should  be  fitted  against 


the  sides,  forming  what  are  called  “hop¬ 
per  sides.”  These  windows  should  re¬ 
main  open  practically  all  the  time  in  the 
Winter  and  may  be  entirely  removed  in 
the  .Summer.  Good  lime  whitewash  is  the 
best  interior  decoration  for  a  henhouse. 
Properly  cured  Alfalfa,  fed  dry  or 
steamed,  is  one  of  the  best  Winter  foods 
for  poultry  in  addition  to  their  grain. 
Gut  corn  fodder  makes  good  litter  but 
has  no  other  use.  The  small  breeds  of 
fowls  need  about  six  inches  each  of 
perch  room,  the  larger  breeds  about 
eight.  M.  b.  d. 


Leghorns  vs.  Wyandottes. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  over  the  results 
shown  by  the  additional  data  which  you 
obtained,  of  the  two  leading  pens  in  the 
last  Storrs,  Conn.,  egg-laying  contest.  I 
felt  pretty  sure  the  Leghorns  would  come 
out  ahead  when  food  costs  were  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Leghorn  hen, 
like  the  Jersey  cow,  holds  first  place 
among  her  kind  as  an  economical  pro¬ 
ducer.  However,  in  all  justice  to  the 
other  fellow  50.4  pounds  of  Wyandottes 
are  worth  when  sold  at  15  cents  per 
pound  .$2.14  more  than  30  pounds  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  which  if  added  to  the  Wyandottes’ 
credit,  puts  them  in  the  lead  by  about 
53  cents.  f.  G.  ball. 

Ohio. 


The  ‘•Four-Pound  Leghorn.” 

I  would  like  to  tell  Brother  Cosgrove 
and  the  others  afflicted  with  Barronitis  a 
little  egg  story.  This  record  was  made  by 
the  plucky  little  wife  of  a  New  York 
State  dairyman  and  shows  what  a  woman 
can  do.  To  use  her  own  words,  under 
date  of  March  10  she  says: 

“This  month  I  have  sold  from  400  hens 
or  less,  eight  crates  of  30  dozens  each, 
filled  an  incubator  with  200  eggs,  sent  a 
private  customer  21  dozen  and  we  use 
on  an  average  three  dozen  a  day  in  the 
house.” 

That  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  10 
days  and  I  think  it  indicates  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hen  is  still  on  the  map.  Yours  for 
four-pound  Leghorn  hens  of  the  true 
American  type,  and  no  seven-pound  mon¬ 
grels.  CHICKEN  CRANK. 


Bronchitis. 

Yesterday  I  noticed  one  hen  in  my 
flock  of  150  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  which 
had  a  squeaky  voice  and  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  breathing;  would  raise  her 
head  and  act  as  if  she  had  something 
caught  in  her  throat  at  every  breath.  I 
caught  her  and  put  her  in  a  crate  but 
she  was  over  it  in  about  two  hours.  To¬ 
day  about  12  are  affected  that  way,  mak¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  high  pitched  sound  and 
have  difficulty  in  breathing.  They  seem 
to  get  over  it  in  a  short  time.  Is  this 
a  symptom  of  anything  serious?  I  am 
feeding  cabbage  as  green  food  and  let 
them  out  every  fine  day.  They  are  lay¬ 
ing  exceptionally  well — 75%.  e.  f.  p. 

The  whistling,  high-pitched,  respiratory 
sounds,  with  symptoms  of  obstruction  to 
breathing  are  evidences  of  bronchitis, 
usually  caused  by  extension  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  from  the  nasal  passages. 
Mild  bronchitis,  or  a  “cold  on  the  tubes” 
is  ordinarily  recovered  from  if  the  fowls 
are  not  exposed  to  drafts  or  damp,  un¬ 
healthful,  conditions.  Severe  cases  are 
sometimes  fatal,  the  fowl  dying  from  ex¬ 
haustion.  As  treatment,  affected  fowls 
should  be  confined  to  dry,  warm,  quar¬ 
ters,  free  from  dust,  drafts,  and  dampness, 
with  ample  ventilation,  however,  and  fed 
on  soft  food  while  given  water  to  drink  in 
which  flaxseed  has  been  steeped.  For 
more  severe  cases,  a  teaspoonful  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  to  which  ten  drops  of  turpentine 
has  been  added,  has  been  recommended. 
There  are  other  causes  of  obstructed 
breathing  but  the  above  seems  most  likely 
to  account  for  the  trouble  in  your  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cutting  Bone. 

Would  it  pay  me  to  get  a  bone  cutter 
(I  have  power  handy)  and  grind  green 
bone,  feeding  same  in  place  or  partly  in 
place  of  beef  scrap?  The  bone  would 
cost,  at  butchers,  one  cent  per  pound, 
while  beef  scrap  delivered  is  $2.85  per 
hundred.  How  much  beef  scrap  would  it 
displace  and  how  would  one  feed  it?  I 
have  800  hens  and  pullets,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  am  feeding  a  modified  Cornell 
ration  at  present.  Egg  yield  last  year 
was  154^4  average,  October  to  October, 
and  at  present  am  getting  500  to  540  per 
day.  g.  c.  p. 

If  one  has  a  gasoline  engine,  or  other 
power,  and  can  purchase  a  fairly  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  green  bone,  I  think  that  it 
would  pay  him  to  purchase  a  green  bone 
cutter  and  make  the  product  displace 
meat  scrap  in  whole  or  in  part.  Mr. 
Cosgrove  recommends  mixing  green  cut 
bone  with  wheat  bran,  middlings,  and 
meal,  all  in  equal  parts  and  feeding  three 
ounces  of  the  mixture  per  day  to  each 
fowl ;  I,  myself,  have  never  fed  green  bone 
in  any  considerable  quantity  and  cannot 
advise  as  to  the  exact  amount  that  may 
be  used.  Many  poultrymen  feed  it  twice 
a  week,  alone,  and  consider  that  it  should 
not  be  fed  oftener,  especially  to  breeding 
stock.  You  will  probably  have  to  do  a 
little  individual  experimenting  before  you 
learn  just  how  to  use  it  in  the  place  of 
meat  scrap.  If  fed  in  excess,  it  will 
cause  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  if  care 
is  not  taken  to  avoid  getting  bone  with 
tainted  meat  adhering  to  it,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  other  trouble  may  ensue. 

m.  r.  n. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTESTS  WINNERS  in  eRg.  »nrt  .nine; 
Aver.  236.  “Barones*  V"  laid  282  egfrs  ;  others,  274,  252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value ;  aver, 
208J-A  ?  2nd  Prize  in  eggs. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver,  210.  Barron  Leghorns.  284:  Buff  Hocks,  242; 
Vfbert  Reds,  257.  Brize  Ronens.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  lien  hatched,  free  range,  opeu- 
front-eolony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientificall  v 
line  bred*  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laving  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
motley  returned. 

We  ship  aW  over  TJ.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS 

This  Seasons  prize  Winners,  carefully  shipped, 
$1 .00  per  dozen.  Send  check  or  money  order,  Box  1, 
HESSTAN  HILL  FARM,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

UEAVY  LAYING  REGAL  W.  WYANDOTTES  win  two  shows; 
"  ten,  lsts;  six,  2ds:  specials  best  cockerel  and  best 
pen  in  show.  Also  Hondans.  Guaranteed  eggs  and 
cockerels.  Circular.  Morse  Farm,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes— “Regal  Strain” 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laving,  farm-range 
birds  at  $1.50  per  15;  $7  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $0  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  ami  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
acting.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL, 11  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 

WII  QflN’Q  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Are  they  not  what 
YTILOUn  0  you  need?  “Made  in  America.”  Also  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Eggs  and  Chicks  ;  orders  should  be  booked  now.  Ill. 
Cir.  Our  14th  Year.  Ownland  Farm,  Box  497,  So.  Hammond,  N.Y. 

JU|&  BBQ  HRb  Rose  and  single 

0  SB  @T  Tf|  comb  Rhode  Island 

1  B  ™  Red  Cockerels. 

gPEjr  Hg  B  iijj  ih  Grand  breeders 

■  |A  9  jg  from  heavy  layers. 

|||  $3.00  and  $5.00  each. 

1  t  am  W&  W  Doty  &  Freese 

Route  9,  Gonesoo,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicksl*^®^ 

Lenox  Strain.  Old  Rock  Farm,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 

THOROUGHBRED  Buttercup  Buff  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White 

1  Leghorns,  $1  per  setting.  W.  R.  Barry.  Rochester,  Vt. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES  &F^GR 

SI. 25  per  13,  postpaid.  E.  8.  Thurston,  So,  W.  Harbor,  Maine 

COLONIAL  REDS 

We  solicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

IA/HITE  WYANDOTTE  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks 

*■  from  heavy-laying  hens.  Circular.  MIDDLEBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg.  N.Y. 

O  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
.  •  and  Dark  Brahmas ,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  O. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns-  Show  and  utility 
quality  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Kggs 
and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

CniinrR’Q  ILDUS.  POULTRY,  HARE  AND  DOG 
dUUUCII  O  CATALOG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 
Specialty.  Edwin  Souder,  Dept.  It,  Telford,  Pa. 

AUSTIN’S  200  Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  1. 

pCf|C- Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the 
skin.  Eggs.  $1  5U  to  $5.00  (15).  Utility. 
$7.50  (100).  Safe  delivery  and  90*  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  Husky,  well  grown  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
Chicks.  Booklet,  Austin's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.H. 

EGGS  REDUCED  PRICE.  35  varieties  best  Chickens. 

Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Big  Illustrated 
Circular  Free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Black  Langshans  %£&>£§& 

$2.00;  100,  $10.00.  ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

THE  NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL  Single  Comb  RHODE 

■  ISLAND  REDS— $1.50  per  sotting  of  15  eggs. 
Poultry  Dept.,  .  FARM  SCHOOL,  PA. 

Moftlpfl  Anrnnac  Eggs  for  hatching,  75c,  15;  Si.  100 

mimmu  Mliconas  geo.  k.  I10MIIISI1,  Expoiance,  N.y. 

White  Feather  Poultry  Yards  jSe"*2aMhd 

Chix  at  a  Discount  for  April  and  May.  Write  for 
Booklet.  George  A.  Kastner,  Hainmoiul,  N.  Y. 

C  f  1.  Sheppard  Strain.  Dark  Cockerels, 

J.  C.  AliLUIldh  $2  and  $3.  Selected  Eggs  from  prize 
winners,  $1.50— 15;  Chicks  15c.  each.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  K.  ltomo,  5 . V 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  Mountville,  Va. 

J8  Anconas  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Very  Best  Strains 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
aEwL,  Silverton  Poultry  Farm 

Box  1  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

IITIUTY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  ECGS  SI. 76 
U  for  15;  S6.00  per  100.  HERBERT  D.  ROOKS,  MILLS.  PA. 

DOSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 

H  Great  laying  strains.  ED.  HAMILTON,  Olegs,  N  T. 

CILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS-unsnrpassed  for  eggs 
“  combining  beauty.  Kges—  $1.50,  15;  $2.50,  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove, VVVa. 

IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES-Exclusively.  Stock  and 

1  Eggs  for  sale.  SHORT  &  TRIPP,  Cortland,  New  York 

fifl  Variptipc  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

OU  V  dl  IClICo  GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogue  free.  H  A.  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellersville, Pa . 

For  Sale -Silver  Campine  Eggs  ^cksatcfronnf'  free 

range  stock.  A  Iso  trios,  not  akin,  $5  for  next  30  days. 
P.  J.  COLYEB,  -  Argusville,  New  York 

f  14 SM if m/  C|f<c/  Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 
l/Hffiy  rir&E  White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Frize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 
Guineas.  RIDGELEiGH  F.  &  P.  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

AWEN  STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  ORPINGTONS-$2.  up. 
w  Eggs  and  chicks.  OWEN  E.  MELI0US,  Stanley,  N.  Y 

klul  urtrinu i uno  iNui  oiiiy  iiiosi  ue&utitiil,  Dul  pro* 
u  titable.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  setting,  from  win¬ 
ners  of  many  First  and  Seconds.  N.  B.  Hsrlmsn,  Granlwood,  N.  J. 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklings ~Perfoarnys?iv« 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Rouen  Ducks,  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

S.C.  Black  Minorcas  &rp ^^huf^r^n 

opportunity  to  get  Breeding  Pens,  Laying  Pullets, 
Chicks  and  Eggs.  Also  Leghorns  and  Barred  Hocks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Franck  H.  Wright,  Tnokaboc,  N.Y. 

T7'/^t /^t  C1- 'African  geese.  White  Muscovy 
P  ,1  tI  Ti  y  ducks.  Utility  Reds. 

CGGS  from  thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds, 
t  Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Minorcas,  Hondans,  Hamburtrs,  Ancon- 
as,  15,  *1;  10,  $2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakerlown,  Ps, 

i-t  VA  VJ  U  Ruse  Farm,  -  Manchester,  N.  H. 

niTf'K<S_Faw'h  Indian  Runners  and  Mam- 
^ moth  Pekin.  Prizewinners.  Eggs,  $1 
per  13  and  $3.50  per  50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Goo.  F.  Williamson,  Box  1B0,  Flanders,  N.J. 

yb  ARRED  ROCK  >77  All  chicks  guaran- 

JjABY  chicks  ,  J  teed  to  be  the  de' 

1  ,1  '  1  ‘  r,  scendents  of  hens 

Wt  Guarantee®  35^  '■Al!  ^  a/vT  *  with  records  of  200 
SAFE  DELIVERY  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS^of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for^circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER.  Route  50,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE-&”“  *gJSS 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards.  R.24,  Athens,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale,  35c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Fine 
large  birds,  imported  stock.  Crandall  Farms,  Albion,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay,  and  they  do  it.  Size, 
type,  color,  layers;  a  combination  you  can’t  beat. 
Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  folder. 

“  FOUR  ACRES,”  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocli 

Pullets, bred  of  superior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs — 
exhibition  matings,  $5  and  $5  per  15;  utility,  $7  per  100. 

MRS.  K.  SUTTON,  R.  D.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

TI IDIfry  rCCC-ll  Bronze,  B.  Reds 
t  unne  W  CUUO  Narrngansett  &  W. 
Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 

White  Holland  Turkeys-M^^v^^ 

PORE  BREED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 

KGGS  from  Prize-Laying  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $4.00.  FLONA  HORNING,  ULYSSES,  PA. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  S;Wed0'i5iS: 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  li.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  11.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs— $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 

IS.  H.  IIENION,  -  Brockport,  New  York 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

catalog  2c  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 

PARKS  200-Egg  Strain  BARRED  ROCKS  SSM 

salt;  from  high  record  trap-nested  pens.  Eggs  SI. 50 — 15. 
BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS,  16c.  each.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  E.  Home,  N.Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Heavy  Breeding  Birds  for  sale,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs  30c.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rock  Eggs 

from  Thompson,  Hawkins,  Bradley  and  Riley 
strains.  Pens  headed  by  prizewinners.  $3  per  15. 
Utility.  $1.50  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Transportation  paid 
on  all  orders  of  $5  and  over.  Or.  Hayman,  Doylestown.  Pa. 

Wilson’s  White  Rocks^lL'S"1}™. 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

White  Rocks  Exclusively-®  is 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1011.  Baby  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R,  T.  L.Poole,  OeWitt,  N.Y. 

Merrynook  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  f>rr?“ 

ners.  First  pullet.  Madison  garden;  first  pullet.  Bos 
Eton:  first  hen,  Middletown:  first  hen,  Danbury: 
first  Tom,  Danbury.  MISS  TUCKER,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

^^^BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  1915.  Gold 
Special:  1st.  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas;  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 

W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  S5.h^hinr‘,s«ttiSK 

J.  I.  IIEKETER,  -  _  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

HEAVY  COIT  A  R  CARNEAUX  S5  for  MATED  PAIRS 
BREEDERS  CLARK  FARM,  B00NT0N,  N.  J. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  Utility  Barred  Rocks 

$1.00  per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  S.  H.  MILLER,  HAGUE,  N.  Y. 

1  HAVE  10  B.  P.  R.  COCKERELS  LEFT, 

I  utility  strain,  from  the  U.  of  Maine,  at  $5  each. 

EUGENE  M.  ROWE,  -  Hampden,  Maine 

CIELD’S  BUFF  ROCKS,  Somers,  Conn.  Madison  Square 

■  Garden— Boston  winners.  Cockerels  and  Eggs. 

on®  niCrmiWT  on  Catalog  Prices.  200  breeders, 
0\J '  DIJLUU11  I  Best  Strains.  Need  room. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Cl.RABVIEW  KARJf,  Soudertnn.  I'u 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  April.  2,  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  three  and  five  per  cent, 
fat.  The  price  increases  uniformly  three 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  fat  increase. 

3%  S.or/n  1%  4.0%  5% 

April - $1.31  $1.46  $1.61  $1.76  $1.01 

May  .  1.06  1.21  1.36  1.51  1.66 

June  -  1.00  1.15  1.30  1.45  1.60 

July  -  1.16  1.31  1.46  1.61  1.76 

Aug .  1.32  1.47  1.62  1.77  1.92 

.Sept .  1.41  1.56  1.71  1.S6  2.01 

BUTTER. 

The  market  on  most  grades  has  been 
firm  during  the  week  and  one  to  two  cents 
higher,  but  with  large  receipts  at  the 
close  part  of  this  advance  was  lost. 
Storage  stocks  are  small,  and  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  27  cents  for  best  creamery. 
Packing  stock  very  scarce. 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


@ 


@ 


■m 

8046 

28 

23 

27 

30 

25 

21 

19 

23 


Creamery,  extra.above  92  score,  lb...  31 

Extra.  92  score  .  30 

Good  to  Choice  .  24 

Lower  Grades .  20 

Storage  .  20 

State  Pairy,  best .  29 

Common  to  Good .  20 

Ladles  .  18 

Packing  Stock .  17 

Process  .  19 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  30. 

Chicago  creamery,  25@29. 

CHEESE. 

Although  prices  remain  as  last  report¬ 
ed,  business  is  on  a  firmer  basis,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  better  grades  of  both  held  and 
new  whole  milk.  .Some  choice  old  white 
has  sold  above  17  cents. 

Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  15  @  1514 

New,  average  fancy  .  H)4®  14% 

New.  under  grades  .  12^@  14 

Old,  specials .  17  @  17% 

Oid,  average  fancy .  lt;%@  l<;% 

Wisconsin,  new,  Daisies, .  16  @  10% 

Skims,  special .  12  @  14 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  10 

EGGS 

There  is  no  improvement  in  egg  prices, 
but  the  market  tone  is  better,  as  specula¬ 
tors  are  taking  the  surplus  of  stock  fit 
to  store.  Prices  in  producing  sections 
are  high  compared  with  selling  values 
here.  .Shippers  should  look  closely  into 
the  possibilities  of  their  nearby  markets, 
as  in  many  cases  the  net  result  of  home 
sales  will  be  higher  than  New  York  re¬ 
turns. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  23  @  24 

Medium  to  good .  20  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  22  @  22^ 

Common  to  good .  17  @  19 

FRESH  FltUITS. 

The  market  on  barrelled  apples  is  in 
better  condition,  as  there  is  less  surplus 
of  medium  grade  qualities.  Some  choice 
marks  have  sold  above  quotations.  Straw¬ 
berry  receipts  light  and  quality  running 
better. 

Apples— BenDavis,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25< 

Russet  .  1  50  @  2  0(). 

Spitz .  2  00  @  3  00. 

Baldwin .  2  00  @  3  25 

King  . .  2  00  @  3  25* 

Winesap  .  2  50  @3  00 

Albemarle  Pippins .  3  50  @3  75 

8py  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Greening  . .  2  00  @  3  90 

Box.  as  to  variety,  .  90  @  1  60 

Pears.  Kieifer.  bbl .  150  @  3  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  @4  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  30  @  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  .  6  70  @  6  75 

Medium  . 5  55  @  5  60 

Pea  .  5  20  @  5  25 

Red  Kidney .  6  20  @6  25 

Wbite  Kidney  .  7  25  @7  30 

Yellow  Eye .  6  00  @  6  10 

Lima,  California .  5  70  @6  85 

VEGETABLES. 

Old  potatoes  continue  in  heavy  supply, 
a  larger  percentage  going  at  the  lower 
range  of  quotation.  New  stock  from  the 
South  is  coming  in  better  condition,  some 
from  the  Hastings,  Florida,  district  hav¬ 
ing  brought  $6  to  $6.50.  Choice  white 
and  yellow  onions  selling  well,  in  some 
cases  10  cents  per  100  pounds  higher. 
Cabbage  in  good  demand,  sound  old  being 
$20  to  $25  per  ton  higher. 

Potatoes-Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  30 

8tate,  180  lbs . 1  20  @  1  30 

Maine.  180  lbs .  1  25  @  1  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @  8  00 

Southern,  new.  bbls .  2  00  @650 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  20 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . .  2  00  @  4  00 

Carolina .  1  75  @  3  00 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  2  25  @  3  25 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 30  00  @45  00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  2  00  @3  25 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  @5  00 

!va  .  100  ®  I  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  25 

Wnlxrn^7Red' bag  .  50  @  1  15 

White  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ©  3  25 

Radishes,  1Q0  bunches  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  00 

"tring  Beans,  bu .  2  50  @  5  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  50 

Marrow . 150  @2  00 

Lag  1  lants,  bu,  .  1  50  @  3  50 

1  omatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  3  5f 

,  LIVE  POULTRY. 

Roosters .  10  @  11 

')ucks .  14  ®  15 

L'eese .  9  @  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  19  @  on 

Common  to  good .  14  @  fg 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  22 

Roasters  .  23  @  24 

Fowls .  14  @  18 

Ducks, .  12  @  17 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @4  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  25  @8  00 

Bulls . 425  @6  00 

Cows .  350  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  8  00  @12  00 

Culls .  5  00  @7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  6  11O 

Lambs  .  7  00  @10  50 

Hogs .  7  50  @  7  75 

COUNTRY- DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime .  14  @  15 

Common  to  good .  13  @  131^ 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  5  00  @  8  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  supply  in  the  sheds  is  large  and 
prices  unimproved  except  on  occasional 
lots  of  fancy  Timothy.  Reports  from  the 
shipping  districts  indicate  less  stock  on 
the  way. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  50  @21  00 

No.  2 . I8  60  @19  00 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  50 

Clover  mixed . 17  (JO  @19  00 

8traw,  Bye, . 14  00  @15  00 

GRAIN 

Y\  heat  has  been  two  cents  higher,  but 
closes  about  on  a  level  with  last  week. 
The  Argentine  estimates  give  a  smaller 
surplus  for  export  than  was  expected. 
Corn  and  oats  dull,  and  unchanged 

W  heat.  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  ]  63  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  63  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  80  @  83 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  62  @  63 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  20  @  1  23 

MILLFEED. 

The  market  on  feed  of  all  kinds  is 
rather  dull  though  prices  hold  up  to  their 
former  high  range.  The  prices  given  be¬ 
low  are  for  car  lots,  except  where  jobbing 
figures  are  indicated,  and  cover  several 
important  markets. 

New  York— 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  50  @25  25 

Middlings . 25  75  @26  50 

Bed  Dog  . 32  uo  @33  00 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @  34  00 

BUFFALO— 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @24  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality  . 25  00  @30  00 

Gluten  feed . 28  50  @29  00 

Hominey  feed . 3100  @3150 

Oil  Meal,  ton  lots .  34  00  @36  00 

ST.  LOUIS— 

Bran,  car  lots . ., . 22  00  @24  00 

Hominy  feed  . 26  00  @76  50 

Middlings . 28  00  @29  OU 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality,  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  30  @  36 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  28 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  35  @  37 

Tub.  choice .  33  @  34 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  @  28 

Fricassee,  lb .  is  @  20 

£owls  .  18  @  22 

'lurkeys .  22  @  24 

Leg  of  lamb .  16  @  18 

Lamb  chops .  rj  @  20 

Boasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  15 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  . 17  @  20 

Bound  Steak  .  ]8  @  22 

Apples,  dessert,  doz . 25  @  50 

Cooking,  peck .  25  @  30 

Potatoes,  peck .  25  @  30 

More  money  to  the  farmer^ 

Cheaper  Food  to  the  Consumer.  Scientific 
marketing.  Send  for  plans.  N.  Y.  STATE  0EPT. 
OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS.  71  Wesl  23d  St..  New  York  City 


Let  users  answer 
your  questions  on 
ensilage  cutters 


.  _  How  much  power  needed — does  it  cut 
silage  evenly — how  big  is  its  capacity — 
how  high  will  it  elevate— how  long  will  it 
last — is  it  easy  to  run?  These  and  all  your 
other  questions  are  answered  in 
our  great  book  by  actual  users  of 

BLIZZARD 

i  Write  for  this  booklet.  We’ll  also 
send  full  information  of  just  how 
the  Blizzard  is  built  and  tested; 
tells  how  the  Blizzard  works, 
how  easily  it  is  set  up  and 
taken  down,  and  all  about  it. 
This  book  will  help  you  buy 
|  right.  Write  for  it  today. 
The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  20  Canton,  O. 


BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutters 


are  made  of  pure  -galvanized-iron,  valued  I 
for  its  rust  resistance.  They  are  durable, 
easy  to  erect  and  absolutely  air-tight.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  they 

Preserve  Silage  Perfectly 

ZYRO  Silos  are  fire,  Btorm  and  trouble- 
proof,  with  many  unique  patented 
features.  They  are  practical,  last- 
’  and  ornamental.  All  supe¬ 
rior  “ZYRO”  points  are 
fully  explained  in  our 
illustrated  catalog.  Let 
ua  send  you  your  FREE 
copy.  Please  write  today. 

he  CANTON  CULVERT 
and  SILO  CO., 
pox  80  CANTON.  OHIO 

I '  1 4T>| 

\  *  *rctm«co  %  - 


AM  ERI  CAN 


ARMCO  Iron 

Resists  Rust 


Look  at  your  roofs.  Although 
new  only  a  few  years  ago,  gut¬ 
ters,  drain  pipes  and  roofing  are 
rapidly  becoming 
a  fret- work  of  rust. 

They  rust  so  fast 
because  of  impuri¬ 
ties  in  the  metals. 

Pure  iron,  it  has 
been  proved,  resists 
rust. 

American  Ingot  Iron  is 
the  purest  iron  commer¬ 
cially  made  andArmco  roofing, 
pure  iron,  is  the  most  rust-resist¬ 
ing  metal  roof  you  can  buy. 

Armco  Roofing  has  more  than  pu¬ 
rity  of  its  iron  base.  There  are  careful 
rolling,  long  annealing,  superior  gal¬ 
vanizing.  These,  too,  add  to  Armco’s 
rust-resisting  power. 

Armco  Iron  is  used  for 
more  than  roofing 

When  you  buy  a  new  stove  ask  the 
salesman  to  prove  that  the  vital  parts 
are  made  of  Armco  Iron. 

Many  stoves  are  insured  against 
rapid  rust  and  corrosion  by  the  use  of 
Armco — American  Ingot — Iron.  We 
will  tell  you  the  names  of  these  better 
stoves  if  you  are  interested. 

So,  too,  will  we  tell  you  of  many 
other  sheet  metal  products  that  are 
made  of  this  rust-resisting  iron. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted 
to  the  International  Metai  Products  Company 


See  the  Armco  Iron 
exhibit  in  the  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  Building  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition, 


Write  for  these 
Valuable  Books — FREE 

"A  Journey  to  Armco  Farm”  tells 
of  the  many  uses  for  Armco  Iron  out¬ 
doors  and  in. 

“Iron  Roofs  that  Resist  Rust”  is 
the  special,  big  Armco  Roofing  book 
with  illustrations  by  scores,  of  all 
kinds  of  sheet  roofing,  terne  plate 
shingles,  sidings,  ventilators,  etc.,  etc. 

Your  dealer  should  have  Armco 
Roofing,  but  not  all  the  kinds  we  show 
in  this  book.  Select  your  roof,  and 
we  will  see  that  a  dealer  supplies  you. 

Clip  the  coupon,  today.  Resolve 
to  have  longer  lasting  metal  products, 
such  as  Armco  Iron  woven  wire  fence 
made  by  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.’ 


-  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

•  **  Box  604,  Middletown,  Ohio 

■ 

■  I  am  especially  interested  in  Armco  Iron  for 


Z  Name . 

■ 

■ 

■:  Address. 


\X7HEN  the  highways  in  YOUR 
.  *  *  vicinity  are  being  improved, 
insist  that  dangerous  bridges  be 
eliminated.  This  can  be  done  at  a 
vast  saving  in  cost  by  using 

ARMCO  nSS  CULVERTS 

Permanent  and  economical.  These 
culverts  reduce  the  chances  of  accidents 
_=====^_  with  attendant  damage  suits.  Neither  Frosts 
nor  Floods  can  injure  them,  and,  far  better 
than  any  other  construction,  they  withstand  the  strains 
of  settling  fills.  They  save  the  taxpayers’  money  and 
last  for  years,  because  made  of  pure,  rust-resisting  iron. 

To  make  your  protection  complete  look  for  the  Trade-Mark 
on  every  section.  It  is  your  guarantee. 

There  is  a  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity.  Write  him  or 
THE  ARMCO  CULVERT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
Cincinnati,  -  Ohio 


issum 


Time,  Storms, 
Decay  and  Fire 
Defied ! 

'T'HIS  silo  is  made  o£  vitri- 
lied  hollow  clay  tile  that 
willlastforever.andeach  tier 
of  these  tile  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  continuous^ 
bands  of  steel  laid  i 
mortar.  No  painting 
or  repair  bills.  The 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations’ * 

Is  weatherproof,  decayproof .  verminproof  and  fireproof,  j 
The  vitrified  tile  walla  are  impervious  to  either  air  or 
moisture  and  their  dead  air  compartments  prevent 
freezing.  Don’t  take  our  word  for  these  claims— write 
to  our  nearest  branch  for  a  list  of  Natco  owners  in 
your  State— ask  what  they  have  to  say.  Also  write 
for  our  catalog 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company- 
Organized  1889  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huntington,  Ind.  Bloomington.  III. 

Madison,  Wia.  Lansing.  Micb. 


IIS#**"  fil 
Write 

for  1915  Offer" 

Highest  quality,  selected  lumber, 
skilled  workmanahip.direct  from  mills 
—no  agents.  No  traveling  salesmen. 
We  pay  freight— money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  at  once — get  early  buyer's 
discount,  also  get  money  saving  offer 
on  famous  “Standard”  Silos.  Address 
Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co; 
Dept.  26  Auburn,  Maine 


UNADILLA 

The  Silo  that 
i  Satisfies 


No  braces  obstruct  the  continuous  door 
opening.  Non-warpable  doors  fasten  at 
anypomt  and  always  open  at  ensilage 
level.  Ensilage  easilyshoved  out— saves 
pitching  labor.  Adjustable  door  frame 
correctsevil  of  loose  doors.  Patentdoor 
fasteners  form  ladder  from  which  all 
hoops  can  be  tightened.  Cypress  roof. 
Galvanized  ventilator.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  30-day  discount  offer. 

TTNADIIiLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  0  ,  UnadUla,  N  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CR^kMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
Efflwest  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  following  officers  have  been  elected 
for  the  Anti-Fake  Club: 

President  Dr.  Ira  Ulinan,  213  West 
147th  St.,  New  York. 

Secretary  M.  G.  Keyes,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  \rork. 

Treasurer  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

As  yet  no  changes  have  been  suggested 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Club  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  issue  of  February  20th.  The 
name  will  accordingly  be  the  ANTI¬ 
FAKE  CLUB.  The  above  officers  will 
serve  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
There  are  no  dues  for  membership,  but 
voluntary  contributions  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
penses  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  any 
member.  The  officers  serve  without  pay 
and  the  only  expense  will  be  for  post¬ 
age.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  con¬ 
tributed  $25  as  a  treasury  fund. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  by 
sending  his  or  her  name  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  with  the  promise  to  perform  the 
duties  of  membership  as  faithfully  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  duties  of  the  membership  are  to 
report  to  the  secretary  any  case  of  de¬ 
ception  or  fraud  of  a  general  character 
that  comes  to  his  or  her  attention;  to 
refuse  to  encourage  or  patronize  any 
scheme  that  promises  quick  riches  at  un¬ 
usual  profits;  to  protest  to  publishers 
against  the  publication  of  fake  or  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising;  and  if  the  publisher 
persists  to  refuse  to  allow  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  come  into  the  home. 

If  shippers  of  farm  produce  to  New 
York  City  markets  have  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  have  not  been  fairly 
treated,  by  the  consignee  or  the  transpor¬ 
tation  companies,  complaint  should  be 
made  promptly  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  71 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York.  With  the 
complaint,  the  shipper  should  send  ship¬ 
ping  receipt  or  bill  of  lading,  or  if  these 
are  not  immediately  available,  send  de¬ 
tails  of  date,  amount  and  condition  of 
shipment,  and  name  and  address  of  con¬ 
signee.  It  is  a  function  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
farmer  when  its  services  are  needed  and 
required,  and  shippers  are  invited  to 
make  free  use  of  the  services  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  In  correcting  individual 
abuses  it  is  hoped  to  find  a  way  to  cor¬ 
rect  general  defects  of  the  distribution 
system  in  New  York. 

We  want  to  again  warn  shippers  not  to 
send  produce  to  unknown  parties.  D. 
L.  O’Connor  of  136  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  and  Huguenot  Park,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  ordered  farm  produce 
from  advertisers  in  the  Subscriber’s 
Exchange.  The  goods  were  sent,  but 
no  adjustment  made.  We  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident 
and  would  make  payment  shortly.  Not 
wishing  to  act  arbitrarily  under  such 
circumstances,  we  waited  some  time. 
Further  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  any  re¬ 
sponse.  In  the  meantime  another  sub¬ 
scriber  complained  he  had  shipped  goods 
to  C.  J.  O’Connor  at  the  same  address 
and  received  no  adjustment.  In  response 
to  our  inquiry  C.  J.  O’Connor  telephoned 
that  he  had  never  ordered  the  goods,  but 
the  order  at  least  bears  his  name.  The 
entire  matter  is  going  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  we  think  these  gentle¬ 
men  will  not  be  encouraged  to  continue 
the  practice  of  ordering  goods  for  which 
they  evidently  have  no  intention  of  pay¬ 
ing.  The  Post  Office  Department  will  not 
be  able  to  get  the  remittances,  but  they 
can  prevent  the  use  of  the  mails  in  this 
way. 

Please  advise  me  if  you  can  furnish 
any  information  about  the  reliability  of 
A.  Seckendorf,  1600  Bath  Avenue,  Bath 
Beach,  Long  Island?  He  has  solicited 
shipments  of  eggs  from  me,  and  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly  his  name  was  mentioned 
in  your  paper  once  as  being  of  question¬ 
able  reputation.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
information  it  will  be  appreciated  very 
much.  c.  A.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  complaints  that  Mr.  Seck¬ 
endorf  solicited  shipments  and  neglected 
to  pay  for  them.  lie  finally  made  some 
adjustments,  but  we  still  have  an  un¬ 
settled  claim  in  hand.  This  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  impracticable  for  our  readers 
to  entrust  their  products  to  him.  As  he 


is  again  soliciting  shipments  we  would 
suggest  adding  his  name  to  the  list  of 
parties  who  are  to  be  passed  by  when 
marketing  goods. 

Sometime  ago  I  wrote  you  asking  about 
the  Louisiana  Irrigation  Company.  Your 
advice  in  that  case  was  sound.  They  are 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  prospects 
are  not  very  good  for  the  investors.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and 
courteous  attention  to  all  my  inquiries, 
some  of  which  may  seem  insignificant. 
This  particular  part  of  your  paper  is  do¬ 
ing  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  n.  M. 

This  is  the  result  of  more  than  75%  of 
the  land  promotion  schemes  so  widely  ad¬ 
vertised.  Their  glowing  accounts  lead 
one  to  anticipate  a  fortune  with  little  or 
no  work,  but  the  wise  man  is  he  who 
goes  to  a  locality,  looks  over  the  section 
and  makes  his  selection  outside  of  the 
land  offered  by  these  speculators.  We 
are  glad  at  all  times  to  answer  any  in¬ 
quiries  we  can  in  the  best  way  we  can, 
and  aim  to  make  this  service  prompt  and 
reliable.  Occasionally  a  large  volume  of 
mail  causes  a  delay  in  reply,  and  at  times 
we  mislay  a  letter,  or  it  gets  into  the 
wrong  department  and  this  occasions  a 
delay,  but  we  want  to  be  of  real  service, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  advice  or  sug¬ 
gestions  at  any  time  if  improvements  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  our  readers. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following 
paragraph  from  M.vrick  in  reference  to 
the  Standard  Home  Company  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.:  “Farm  and  Home  has 
long  waged  relentless  warfare  against  all 
fake  loan  concerns.  With  the  exception 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  in  our  work  of 
Orange  Judd  farm  weeklies,  this  national 
magazine  of  rural  life  has  been  the  only 
periodical  to  fully,  adequately  and  per¬ 
sistently  expose  these  swindlers.  But  for 
the  efforts  of  Farm  and  Home,  these  lot¬ 
tery  banks  that  fleeced  their  depositors 
might  have  gotten  away  with  twice  as 
much.” 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  Myrick  Building  transfer  or 
certificates  in  which  so  many  of  his  vic¬ 
tims  are  interested.  H.  A.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Let  us  give  Myrick  all  the  credit  that 
is  due  him.  Some  two  years  after  The 
R.  N.-Y.  exposed  the  Standard  Home 
scheme,  and  one  of  its  southern 
subscribers  had  interested  the  Ala¬ 
bama  District  Attorney,  and  secui'ed 
an  indictment  through  the  help  of  the 
correspondence  and  information  furn¬ 
ished  by  TnE  R.  N.-Y.,  and  all  danger 
was  passed,  Myrick  did  then  in  perfect 
safety  and  with  characteristic  bravado 
publish  a  show-up  of  the  system.  You 
want  to  know  what  we  think  of  the  para¬ 
graph.  We  think  it  is  characteristic  of 
Myrick.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  furnished  a  single  fact  as  evidence 
against  the  concern.  In  fact  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  secured  and  the  indictment 
found  before  he  discovered  there  was 
such  a  concern,  yet  he  claims  all  the  cre¬ 
dit  for  the  results  secured  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attoimey  and  the  courts.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  claims  no  credit  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  such  concerns.  It  is  the  people 
themselves  who  really  do  it,  and  it  was 
an  Alabama  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  deserves  the  credit  of  this  legal  re¬ 
sult. 

There  are  probably  some  people  who 
are  not  yet  informed  as  to  Myrick’s  fake 
schemes,  and  such  persons  may  be  mis¬ 
led  by  his  pretensions  of  virtue;  but  in 
well  informed  circles  his  braggadocio  pre¬ 
tensions  excite  only  amusement  or  con¬ 
tempt. 

On  August  6  I  sent  seven  baskets  of 
peaches  to  John  Blum,  345  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  wrote  me 
the  peaches  sold  for  50  cents  a  basket  but 
I  have  received  no  remittance.  Can  you 
get  this  for  me?  E.  B.  c. 

Delaware. 

We  were  unable  to  induce  Mr.  Blum 
to  send  remittance  and  the  subscriber 
will  have  to  credit  this  experience  to 
profit  and  loss,  and  refuse  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  to  a  party  without  a  rating  in  the 
future.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Blum  has 
moved  and  left  no  forwarding  address, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  he  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  peaches  next  year,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  bear  him  in  mind. 


“I  heard  that  your  engagement  to 
Adela  has  been  broken,  and  I  presume 
that  it  was  caused  by  your  feeling  of 
delicacy  at  hearing  that  she  had  inheri¬ 
ted  a  large  fortune.”  “Not  at  all !  It 
was  caused  by  her  indelicate  feeling  on 
learning  that  I  had  no  money !” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


“ CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE " 

PLAIN  GLASS  IS  WORTH  « 

a  certain  sum.  Cut  glass 
can  be  worth  one  hundred 
times  what  plain  glass  is. 

The  raw  material  is  about 
the  same.  The  difference  in 
value  is  a  matter  of  care, 
skill  and  labor.  The  raw 
material  of  cement  is  about 
the  same, — but  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 

The  difference  is  known. 

Look  for  this  trade  mark 
in  black  with  yellow  letters 
on  every  bag  you  buy. 


mmm% 

ATLAS 

■^CEMENT 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St..  New  York 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


Get 
Our 
Prices 


Guaranteed  Galvanized  Roofing 

r  If  you  could  Bell  your  farm  products  direct  to  thel 
consumer,  he  would  save  about  half,  because  half  a 
dozen  in-between  profits  would  be  cut  out.  That’s  why 
&y Ke  s  Roofing- -sold  to  you  direct  -cuts  out  all  Inter¬ 
mediate  profita--and  Roes  to  you  under  any  other  roof¬ 
ing  on  the  market,  quality  considered.  Write  ua  today 
and  we’ll  prove  It. 

Our  30- Year  Guaranteed 
Galvanized  Roofing 

1  ^  TT?a^e  1°  our  own  mills  of  abso¬ 
lutely  best  selected  No.  24  gauge 
basic  open  hearth  rnetal,  with  an  ex- 
tight  COATING  OF  GAL¬ 
VANIZE  AND  PURE  TIN.  This  is 
the  greatest  roofing  made.  Ask  us 
for  Price  List  No,  62  and  full  details. 

Sykes  Standard  Galvanized  or  Painted 

Roofin?.  .  ™*  18  absolutely  without  doubt  the 

,,  -  „  5  -  beat  low  pricvd  roofinK  mado  anywhere. 

It  .8  the  roofinK'  on  which  wo  made  our  great  reputation. 

It  a  low  price  and  extremely  high  Quality  are  duo  to  tho 
fact  that  we  make  it  in  our  own  mills  and  Boll  it  direct 

with  but  one  profit  instead  of  half  a  dozen.  Mado  of 
hurh  (trade  open  hearth  rnetal  with  heavy  coating  of 
galvanize.  Full  details  and  Price  List  No.  208  free. 

Wo  also  make  galvanizod  shinglea  for  houses. 

Free  Sample  and  Free  Estimate 

„?2.°  .r*!i0.'>™r.™fi.n.?an<l 
ed 

ngtl _ 

and  estimate. 

We  say  we  make  the  best  metal  roofing  in  tho 
world,  and  this  claim  has  never  K  ° 

beon  successfully  challenged.  . 

Get  our 

JJj stuulisJicd  Z7i  2 8  /  7  FREE 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  Sam  v1 
&  Roofing  Co.  P  eS 

516  River  Road 
WARREN,  -  OHIO 


£%  «  QUICKLY 

Sows  Fertilizers  evenly 


Sows  broadcast  or  iu  rows  all  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers— nitrate,  phosphate, 
guano,  lime,  ashes,  etc.  Distributes  it  fast 
and  evenly  in  amounts  from  one  bund  red  to 
several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Simple 
and  strong.  Gauge  is  easily  and  quickly  set. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 


Has  only  force  feed  which  will  sow  Suc¬ 
cessfully  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springsor 
gears  in  box.  Order  one  this  season.  We’ll 

refer  you  to  a  dealer  if  tools  —  the  lino  of 

none  near  you.  Send  Ilf  02  years’  sterling 
today  for  64-page  Cata-  reputation.  There  s 

,  V”  .  T  •  .  I  an  Implement  for 

log  of  Chicopee  Lino  ;  every  farm  need. 

Box  No.  75 

Chicopee  Fa.’ts 
Mass. 


Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural 
Tool  Co. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en¬ 
gines.  Built  to  run  with¬ 
out  troubleand  do  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric¬ 
tion  Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve--y  light 


Hand- 

Truck 


weight,  easy 
move  from  job 
to  job.  4H.P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  North  21«t  Str.ot 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 
A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work.  1J  H.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current:  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  t  Write 
Jacobson  engines,  =$»  for  illustrated 

stationary  and  port-  |!'f|  (jy  bulletin. 
able,  up  to  25  H.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFC. 

CO. 

Dept.  D 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A 


WANTED— Responsible  representative  in 
each  county.  New  combination.  12  tools  in 
1.  Sells  at  sight  to  farmers,  teamsters,  con¬ 
tractors,  etc.  Weight  24  pounds.  Lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
Easy  work.  Big  profits.  One  agent’s  profit 
$45.50  in  one  day.  Another  $1000  in  Dec.  1914. 
We  start  you.  Write  today  for  Big  Color 
Plate.  Quick  action  secures  exclusive  sale. 
Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEEO-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MEG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


the  kukal  nkw-yorker 
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Warbles. 

WHAT  can  I  do  for  this  cow?  I 
bought  a  young  Leifer  a  year  ago 
with  her  first  calf.  IShe  is  due  to 
freshen  in  June.  Upon  laying  my  hand 
on  her  back  I  found  several  small  bumps 
about  the  size  of  a  dime  (some  smaller). 
I  squeezed  one  of  them ;  the  top  came 
off,  hair  and  all,  and  quite  a  little  pus 
and  blood.  She  is  giving  about  five 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  thought  it  might  be  some  form 
of  mange.  n.  k. 

The  cow  has  warbles.  Of  course  they 
are  not  dangerous,  but  evidently  they 
handicap  the  animal  in  some  measure  in 
putting  on  flesh  or  in  yield  because  of 
their  presence.  It  may  not  be  great, 
however,  but  is  some  harm  to  the  hide. 
The  best  way  of  ridding  the  animal  of 
this  pest  is  to  squeeze  them  out. 


Trouble  With  Pigs. 

CAN  you  tell  the  cause,  prevention  and 
cure  of  rickets  or  blind  staggers  in 
pigs?  I  am  feeding  the  pigs,  which 
are  two  months  old,  whey,  with  middlings 
and  hominy.  h.  a. 

New  York. 

The  diseases  mentioned  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  so  you  should  have  described 
the  symptoms  present  in  your  pigs.  Rick¬ 
ets  is  characterized  by  lameness,  swelling 
of  the  joints,  distortion  of  the  bones  and 
paralysis.  In  staggers  the  pigs  have  fits 
and  may  die  suddenly.  Indigestion  is 
present  in  staggers,  and  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise  may  bring  it  on.  Worms 
may  be  a  complication  or  a  cause.  Rick¬ 
ets  affect  pigs  from  pampered  stock,  and 
stuffing  on  corn  and  allowing  too  little 
exercise  tend  to  bring  on  the  trouble.  Af¬ 
fected  sows  should  not  be  used  for  breed¬ 
ing,  and  a  strong,  non-akin  boar  should  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  pigs.  Write 
again,  if  necessary,  telling  us  all  about 
your  pigs.  a.  s.  a. 


Worms. 

WIIAT  can  I  do  for  my  Airedale  dog? 
He  had  worms  and  a  bad  case  of 
chronic  indigestion.  I  have  tried  the 
well-known  vermifuge  remedies,  as  well 
as  condition  powders,  but  cannot  get 
him  in  good  shape.  His  diet  is  plain 
and  wholesome.  e.  r.  p. 

New  York. 

Starve  the  dog  for  24  hours,  then  give 
half  a  dram  of  freshly  powdered  kamala 
in  a  little  soup  or  milk.  Repeat,  the  dose 
in  10  days  if  thought  necessary.  A  larger 
dose  may  bo  given  the  second  time  if  the 
first  did  not  expel  worms.  Make  the  dog 
live  an  outdoor  life,  so  far  as  possible 
and  do  not  feed  any  sweets,  dainties  or 
potatoes.  .  Feed  one  meal  each  evening. 
Allow  a  big  raw  beef  bone  twice  a  week. 

a.  s.  a. 


Cough. 

CAN  you  tell  me  the  probable  cause  and 
remedy  for  a  cough  in  a  four-months- 
old  pig?  I  have  owned  him  about  a 
month,  and  he  has  a  coughing  spell  every 
half  hour  or  so.  He  eats  well  and  seems 
thrifty ;  is  fed  mostly  on  middlings  and 
water,  with  some  vegetables;  has  a  dry 
pen  and  dry  bed  every  few  days.  a. 
Virginia. 

Dust  in  the  bedding  often  causes  such 
a  cough,  but  more  often  in  a  pig  of  that 
age  the  cause  is  lung  worms,  for  which 
there  is  no  specific  remedy.  Give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  turpentine  in  the  slop,  for 
three  successive  mornings,  for  each  SO 
pounds  of  body  weight.  This  will  tend  to 
destroy  intestinal  worms,  probably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  lung  worms  in  their  in¬ 
jurious  work.  a.  s.  A. 


Trouble  wtth  Horse. 

A  horse  with  cough  sometimes  has 
quite  a  coughing  spell  and  puts  her  head 
nearly  to  the  floor.  A  veterinarian  says 
she  has  not  the  heaves.  Cough  medi¬ 
cine  which  seems  to  relieve  it,  but  only 
temporarily.  Sometimes  seems  to  have 
an  attack  of  indigestion  after  coughing; 
sometimes  when  coughing  she  throws  up 
her  head  and  rolls  her  upper  lip.  h. 

Connecticut. 

Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  Wet  all  feed  and  give  one 
ounce  of  glyco-heroin  three  times  a  day. 
If  heaves  is  not  present  this  treatment 
should  help.  a.  s.  a. 

Sweating. 

I  have  a  young  horse  which  when 
worked  or  driven  sweats  till  he  is  wet. 
Wlmt  is  the  cause  and  what  should  I 
do?  h.  B. 

Michigan. 

The  colt  is  soft  and  may  be  overfed 
and  under-exercised  or  may  be  occupying 
a  hot,  dark,  badly  ventilated  stable.  Re¬ 
move  such  causes.  Have  him  clipped,  or 
at  least  clip  the  hair  from  the  belly  and 
from  the  legs  above  the  knees  and  hocks. 
Feed  oats,  wheat  bran  and  good  mixed 
hay.  Do  not  feed  corn.  The  ration 
should  be  a  light  one.  a.  s.  a. 


Roarer. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  a  horse 
that  I  have  purchased.  I  have  had  him 
six  months ;  he  is  in  good  condition,  eats 
anything  and  when  not  at  work  breathes 
naturally,  but  when  he  is  working  and 
especially  crowded,  he  will  choke  down 
and  shake  his  head,  act  as  if  he  couldn’t 
get  his  breath.  He  whistles  at  this  time. 
There  is  a  bunch  in  his  throat;  at  times 
it  is  bigger  than  others.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  I  could  do  for  him?  j.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

The  lump  described  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  distress  in  breathing  when  the 
horse  is  worked  hard  and  it  probably  is 
incurable.  He  may  work  better  in  a 
breast  collar.  The  insertion  of  a  per¬ 
manent  silver  tube  (trachea  tube)  in  the 
windpipe  would  enable  him  to  work  com¬ 
fortably.  It  would  have  to  be  inserted 
by  a  skilled  surgeon  and  would  have  to 
be  cleansed  daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Swelling. 

I  have  a  pig  three  months  old  weigh¬ 
ing  about  75  pounds,  has  two  lumps  at 
the  loin  right  above  the  hip  joint  which 
are  about  five  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide,  land  extending  about  two  inches, 
also  gets  two  on  the  other  side  at  the 
same  place.  They  feel  a  little  soft,  seems 
like  rupture,  but  cannot  push  it  back. 
Pig  eats  and  feels  good.  What  can  be 
done?  h.  E.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  pus  is  present  it  should  be  liberated. 
Then  swab  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
If  tumors,  rather  than  pus  sacs  or  ab¬ 
scesses  are  present  you  might  as  well  let 
them  alone.  a.  s.  a. 


Thin  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  all  run-down, 
and  has  been  for  three  years.  She  is  10 
years  old.  I  feed  her  plenty  of  grain  and 
good  hay.  and  do  not  work  her  very  hard ; 
have  tried  every  tiling  that  I  can  think 
of,  but  cannot  get  her  fat.  What  can  be 
done?  b.  E.  E. 

Colorado. 

Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  as  she  may  be  unable 
properly  to  masticate  feed.  Give  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  and  if  progress  is  slow 
three  such  doses  may  be  given  after  a 


time.  When  the  medicine  no  longer  is 
needed  discontinue  it  gradually,  taking  at 
least  10  days  to  the  work.  If  the  mare 
has  “swamp  fever”  there  is  no  cure  for 
that  disease,  which  sometimes  is  termed 
“mountain  fever.”  A.  S.  A. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  seven  years  of  age  that 
seems  to  be  lame  in  his  left  hind  ankle 
after  a  drive.  It  all  seems  to  be  in  his 
ankle  and  worse  after  a  few  hours  rest 
after  driving.  There  is  no  swelling,  the 
ankle  seems  to  be  just  a  trifle  larger 
but  the  enlargement  seems  to  be  of  a 
bony  or  cartilage  formation,  but  the  en¬ 
largement  is  very  slight.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  knowing  something  that  would  cure 
him  because  he  is  valuable.  H.  R.  P. 

Maryland. 

An  examination  would  be  necessary  to 
a  confident  diagnosis  but  if  you  are  sure 
that  the  ankle  is  the  seat  of  the  lameness 
it  would  be  well  to  clip  off  the  hair  and 
blister  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pow¬ 
dered  cantharides  and  three  parts  of  lard. 
In  such  cases  interfering  is  the  cause  of 
soreness  and  lameness  and  if  so  blistering 
should  not  be  done,  but  a  special  shoe 
put  on  by  the  smith  to  prevent  striking. 

A.  8.  A. 


Bitter  Milk 

I  have  a  heifer,  four  years  old.  She 
was  fresh  last  March,  and  will  be  fresh 
again  in  June.  She  gives  bitter  milk;  can 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  give  me 
a  remedy?  She  is  fed  on  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  wheat  bran  and  grains  mixed 
together  with  four  quarts  of  salts;  is 
fed  one  peck  a  day.  She  is  milking  about 
seven  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  p.  b.  o. 

Connecticut. 

Feed  one  pound  of  grain  and  meal 
mixture  for  each  three  and  one  half 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily  and  also 
feed  well  on  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  roots 
or  silage.  Let  her  have  outdoor  exercise 
every  day.  Give  her  a  one  pound  dose 
of  epsom  salts  and  a  cupful  of  molasses 
in  three  pints  of  warm  water  and  follow 
with  a  tablespoonful  each  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  feed  twice  daily.  Bitter  milk 
often  is  due  to  bacteria  in  the  milk  uten¬ 
sils,  so  be  careful  to  cleanse,  scald  and 
sun-dry  the  vessels.  a.  s.  a. 


Pneumonia, 

What  ails  my  sow?  A  few  weeks  ago 
she  developed  a  cold  with  a  cough.  We 
had  her  in  the  same  place  with  another 
sow,  but  as  soon  as  we  saw  she  was  get¬ 
ting  worse  we  changed  her  into  another 
pen.  She  seems  to  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  she  eats  just  barely  enough  to  keep 
alive.  She  lies  down  all  the  time,  look¬ 
ing  weak  in  her  hind  parts.  We  feed 
her  middlings  twice  a  day  in  a  mash  and 
give  her  stock  remedy  with  it.  The  other 
sow  in  the  pen  right  next  to  her  seems 
to  be  healthy  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  at  all.  This  sow  starts  to  cough 
when  she  gets  excited  and  keeps  it  up 
for  about  one  minute.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

Pneumonia,  or  possibly  bronchitis  or 
pleurisy,  may  be  present  from  a  chill. 
Stop  feeding  “stock  remedy”  which  is 
useless  and  possibly  harmful  in  such  a 
case.  Once  daily  rub  the  throat  and  chest 
and  sides  of  chest  with  a  mixture  of  one 
ounce  each  of  turpentine  and  aqua  am¬ 
monia  shaken  upon  a  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Feed  light,  laxative  slop  con¬ 
taining  flaxseed  meal.  She  may  throw 
off  the  trouble  if  she  regains  appetite. 
Tempt  it  with  any  food  for  which  she 
shows  a  relish.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  yon  tig  men,  both  with  and  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  larmu.  If  you  need  a 
good,  Intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  Is 
a  philanthropic  organisation  end  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  Is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

T1IE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

liC  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


FARM  HELPA, 

Satisfaction  or  no  charge.  SIDNEY  Y  SULLIVAN,  nuency 
with  a  record.  Phone.  6486  Cortland.  99  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


FOR  PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  and  Syrup.  Write 
C.  J.  YODEIl,  Grantsville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  $20.  C. 
E.  HUNT,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


THREE  No.  1  MaoKay  colony  Brooder  stoves, 
use  one  season,  $24  each.  U.  E.  SMITH,  1314 
Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


WANTED — Customers  for  guaranteed  fresh  eggs, 
25  cents  dozen.  FRANK  BARTI.ESON,  Sodus, 
N.  Y. 


NULL’S  Famous  Melilotus  Honey,  10-pound  pail, 
$1.50,  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL,  Demo- 
polis,  Ala. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP— Finest  qual¬ 
ity.  buy  direct.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  Pawlet, 


FOR  SALE — 3,000  red  cedar  poles,  from  seven 
ft.  to  18  ft.  iu  length;  suitable  for  rustic 
work,  bean  poles  or  hop  poles.  DR.  H.  WAL¬ 
TER,  Spring  Mount.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Iron  Age  Traction,  four  row  spray¬ 
er,  100  gallon  tank;  perfect  working  condition, 
used  one  season  only;  cost  over  $100;  sell  $55, 
reason,  not  growiug  held  crops  now.  F.  I*.  WIL¬ 
SON,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  sovcral  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
bo  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE — One  automatic  cream  separator, 
one  Victor  churn,  both  in  perfect  condition. 
THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Riehmondvllle,  N.  Y. 


HALL  COLONY  BROODERS,  $14  each,  Buffalo 
Hoovers,  new,  $7  each.  H.  TAYLOR,  Berlin, 
Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — Planet  No.  4  cultivator  seeder,  al¬ 
most  new.  No.  7  Banner  Root  Cutter,  new 
Wendell  Suspension  Hover,  used  onee;  Wilson 
Grinder.  PLATT  FARM,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


DOVETAILED,  eight-frame  hives  naile<r  and 
painted,  used  one  season;  a  great  bargain  for 
$1.25  each:  also  Italian  bees.  II.  GREULICII, 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  farmer's  son.  of  character, 
for  farm  work.  J.  O.  IIALE,  Bytield,  Mass. 


A  YOUNG,  sober,  reliable  man  wishes  position 
on  a  dairy  farm,  full  band  milker;  state 
wages.  Address  Box  73,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single,  Irish- American, 
ean  drive  horses  or  automobile  (licensed), 
handy  with  tools,  good  references.  Box  09,  care 
of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OF  FARM— Reliable,  thorough, 
knows  how  to  stop  leaks  and'  make  profits, 
state  character  of  farm  and  your  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  62,  c.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  single  man  expe¬ 
rienced  in  farming,  who  lias  limited  means  to 
join  in  partnership;  high  grade  farm.  Box  74  c. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Scotch,  single,  24,  desires  position 
on  gentleman's  estate:  A  1  buttermaker  ami 
milker,  if  sueli  work  should  be  necessary.  Box 
255,  Kings  Park,  Long  Island. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work  on  modern 
poultry  plant;  one  with  experience  preferred; 
must  tie  willing  and  have  best  reference. 
BROOKLAKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Florliam  Park, 
Madison,  N.  .1. 


WANTED — Mld'dle-aged  experienced  farmer, 

married,  to  take  charge  seventy-acre  farm 
fully  stocked;  western  Jersey;  salary  and  per¬ 
centage  of  profits  to  right  man.  Box  75,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  ns  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  a  farm  by  single  man,  20  years  of  age, 
life  experience,  can  furnish  A  1  reference;  pres¬ 
ent  employed.  Address  O.  M.,  Hackettstown,  N. 
J.,  Box  97. 


MANAGER — American,  married,  27,  college 

training,  desires  position  as  such  or  dairyman 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  dairying;  salary  $50,  rent  and 
fuel  or  better;  goal  references.  NELSON  I. 
SMITH,  Route  19,  Danbury,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  some  experience,  wishes  job 
on  well  managed  farm.  F.  E.  SMITH,  Ridge¬ 
field  Park,  N.  J. 


A  WOMAN  of  refined  practical  ability  desires  a 
position  in  a  country  home.  Address  Box  71, 
R.  N.-Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED — By  a  capable  woman, 
with  like  personality,  to  manage  small  farm 
in  Western  New  York.  Address  Box  72,  c.  R. 
N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  ns  foreman  or  manager, 
country  estate  (English).  15  years  in  present 
position  as  manager,  exceptional  ability  in  all 
branches,  successful  grower  of  Alfalfa  12  years. 
References  present  employers.  W.  F.  APPLEBY, 
Chester,  N.  J. 


10-ACRE  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm,  stock  and 
tools  Included.  $6,900;  can  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  F.  BRINCKS,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  truck  farm,  joining  Lake 
Smith,  5  minutes  from  trolley  station;  further 
Information  by  owner.  It.  5,  B.  65,  Norfolk,  Vn. 


585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  it. 
KEATOR,  Attorney-at-Law,  22  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 


EXCHANGE  AT  ONCE  318  acres;  good  buildings 
for  small  farm.  LOUIS  RABENSTEIN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


WANT  good  farm  with  large  apple  orchard, 
within  100  miles  N.  Y.  City;  state  price:  full 
particulars.  JOHN  FLANAGAN,  412  McDon¬ 
ough  St.,  Brooklyn. 


300  ACRES  level  land,  good1  buildings,  30  acres 
timber,  living  springs,  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  for  quick  sale,  $4,500;  easy  terms.  II.  W. 
LONGWELL,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  village  farm,  state  road; 

300  acres,  230  tillable;  brook,  orchard,  8-room 
house,  3  barns;  $5,000;  half  cash.  EXCEP¬ 
TIONAL,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


TO  RENT — Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  over  100 
acres,  furnished  house,  barns,  stocked, 
equipped  ready  to  plant;  many  conveniences; 
references  required.  READY,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  within  65  miles  of  New 
York,  in  Hudson  River  district  or  Connecticut: 
require  125-200  acres  good  smooth  level  rock, 
free  tillable  land:  buildings  not  required.  Box 
76,  e.  R.  N.-Y.,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SAI.E — 170  acres,  with  commercial  orchard 
of  800  trees;  comfortable  home,  2  barns,  30  x 
60  ft.  each;  concrete  apple  cellar.  40  acres  wool 
land.  J.  S.  ROGERS,  Carmel,  Maine.  It.  F.  D 
No.  3. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,,  suitable  for  poulti 
and  fruit:  price,  $1,600.  JAY  HUFFMAN 
East  Stroudsburg,  l*a. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  to  buy  a  poultry  farm, 
10-40  acres,  well  equipped.  Address  GRAA 
MANS  BROS.,  General  Delivery,  Syrucu.se,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  the  Atfirondaeks, 
suitable  for  a  summer  home.  W.  H.  TUT¬ 
TLE.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
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miles  to  depot,  40  miles  to  N.  Y.  City;  $150 
acre.  MORRIS  HAWKINS,  Lake  Konkoukoma, 
N.  Y. 


We  Pay  all 
Freight  and 
Express 
Charges  to 
Winner’s 
Own  Town. 


We  Will  Give  You  or  Some  Other  Boy  or  Girl 
“Betsy”  and  Her  Beautiful  Outfit  Just  as  She 
Looks  in  this  Picture,  for  Doing  the  Best 
Work  in  Our  Pony  Club. 


Send  Us  Your  Name  Today 


Wouldn’t 
you  like  to 
own  an 
Outfit  like 
this? 


If  You  Want  to  Own  “Betsy” 


Our  wonderful  Pony  Club  is  known  all  over  the  country  because  it 

.  Don’t  let  anybody  persuade 
eady  given  away  299  ponies  to 


As  soon  as  we  hear  from  you  we  will  tell  you  how  to  go  ahead  and  get.  “BETSY”  for  your  own.  Our  wonderful  Pony  Club  is  known  ! 
gives  Ponies  as  prizes  to  boys  and  girls  and  you  can  join  this  club  without  spending  a  cent  of  your  own  money  and  thus  be  eligible  to  win  a  pony. 

von  that  vou  can’t  get  this  beautiful  little  pony  and  outfit  because  our  plan  of  awarding  ponies  is  different  from  others.  The  fact  that  we  have  alre«.UJr  - - - - - - 

bovs  and  girls  in  37  different  states,  from  the  state  of  Vermont  to  the  state  of  California,  several  going  over  1,800  miles  from  St.  Paul,  is  proof  that  we  give  ponies  away.  The 
nostmaster  or  banker  in  your  town  knows  that  the  Webb  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  established  for  more  than  30  years,  is  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses 
in  the  Country  and  can  afford  to  give  ponies  to  children  to  advertise  its  papers.  We  never  heard  of  one  of  the  299  members  of  our  Pony  Club  to  whom  we  have  already  given  ponies 
until  they  wrote  and  told  us  they  wanted  a  pony  and  that  is  why  you  must  send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once  if  you  want  to  win  BETSY  and  her  dandy  outht. 


“Betsy”  is  a  Beautiful  Pony 


A  Wonderful  Outfit,  Too 


"BETSY”  is  a  beautiful  three-year-old  Shetland  about  42  inches  high,  and  she’s  every 
inch  a  thoroughbred  from  her  velvety  nose  to  the  tip  of  her  silky  tail.  There  never  was  a  more 
brilliant,  coal  black  coat  than  “  BETSY’S  ” — set  off  by  a  dash  of  white  in  her  forehead  and  on 
her  four  dainty  feet. 

We  have  already  given  away  299  ponies  to  boys  and  girls  who  joined  our  Pony  Club  and 
“  B  E  T  S  Y  ”  is  just  as  fine  as  any  of  these  other  299  ponies.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal  when 
vou  consider  that  we  go  around  to' all  the  big  pony  farms  and  pick  out  the  very  best  ponies  we 
can  get  for  children..  “BETSY  ”  is  as  gentle  and  lovable  as  any  pet  could  be  and  is  thoroughly 
broken  to  drive  and  ride.  Hitched  up  in  her  nobby  little  pony  cart,  with  her  nickel  trimmed 
harness  flashing  in  the  sunlight  she  makes  the  prettiest  picture  you  ever  saw.  Not  only  is  she 
pretty,  but  she  can  carry  along  a  whole  buggy  load  of  children  at  a  fast  clip — faster  than  many 
big  horses  can  “  B  E  T  S  Y  ’’  and  her  elegant  outfit,  described  in  the  opposite  column,  can  be 
yours  if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  favor.  Send  us  your  name  today  and  we  will  tell  you  just  how 
to  get  her.  Don’t  delay,  but  do  just  as  our  29.)  happy  pony  winners  did  and  send  us  your  name 
at  once. 


Along  with  "BETS  Y”  we  send  the  finest  and  most  complete  Pony  Outfit  that  you  ever 
saw.  A  stylish  four  wheeled  pony  buggy — strong  and  easy  riding— a  handsome  black  nickel 
trimmed  harness  and  a  hand  made  saddle  and  Indian  horse-hair  riding  bridle.  No  matter  how 
rich  a  child’s  parents  might  be  they  could  not  buy  him  a  better  or  more  complete  outfit  than  we 
send  with  “  B  E  T  S  Y  ”  to  you  or  some  other  boy  or  girl.  The  horse-hair  bridle  i  s  made  especially 
for  us  by  an  old  cowboy  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  and  is  hand-woven  out  of  many  colored  horse¬ 
hair — red,  black,  yellow,  green  and  white.  Itis  woven  into. beautiful  Indian  designs,  mounted 
with  fluffy  hair  tassels  and  the  reins  end  in  a  real  cowboy  quirt.  You  will  be  the  first  to  have  one 
of  these  bridles  in  your  neighborhood  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  get  “BETS  Y  and  her 
whole  outfit.  We  had  just  as  soon  send  this  wonderful  Pony  and  Outfit  to  you  as  to  any  other 
boy  or  girl  but  you  must  send  your  name  and  address  right  away  so  we  can  tell  you  all  3bout  our 
easy  plan.  Use  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  now. 


WE  HAVE  ALREADY  AWARDED  299  PONIES 


Here  are  the  Names  of  30  of  our  299  Lucky  Pony  Winners 


“Dainty,”  Gladys  Ellwood,  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont. 

“Lady,”  Marion  Jones,  Franklin  Co.,  Tennessee. 

“Rattler,”  Carl  P.  Forster,  Bristol  Co.,  Massachusetts. 
“Wallie,”  Victor  Harris,  Ashland  Co.,  Wisconsin. 
“Evangeline,”  Gladys  lloux,  Saline  Co..  Missouri. 

“Dot,”  Gladys  P.  Cowley,  Merrimack  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 
“Dapple,”  Ernest  L.  Heckert,  York  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
“Winkie,”  Johnie  Moritz,  Woodford  Co.,  Illinois. 

“Honey,”  Mabelle  Thomas,  Oswego  Co.,  New  York. 

“Peter,”  Charlie  Mahoney,  Chippewa  Co. ,  Michigan. 


“Wizard,”  John  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia. 

“Jim,”  Joey  Edwards,  Barton  Co.,  Kansas. 

“Prexy,”  Laura  Myles,  Brevard  Co.,  Florida. 

“Flip,”  Imogene  Schwartz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland. 
“Nubbins,”  Aileen  Keller,  Madison  Co.,  Montana. 
“Rob,”  Gracie  Winstead,  McDowell  Co.,  North  Carolina. 
“Kip,”  Anna  Ruth  Miller.  Logan  Co.,  Ohio. 

“Pansy,”  Evelyn  Cutler,  Windham  Co.,  Connecticut. 
“Beauty,”  Evelyn  Russell,  Greene  Co.,  Arkansas. 
“Sambo,”  Lowell  Comeford,  Lake  Co.,  Indiana. 


“Corporal,”  Laura  Powell,  Decatur  Co.,  Georgia. 

“Gyp,”  Lucille  Heflen,  Union  Co.,  Iowa. 

“Nipper,”  Harold  Cavanaugh,  Warren  Co.,  New  Jersey. 
“Bert,”  Harry  Ingwerson,  Cass  Co.,  Nebraska. 

“White  Sox,”  Cravton  Adams,  Tallapoosa  Co.,  Alabama. 
“Tommy,”  Ruth  Wakefield,  Faulk  Co.,  South  Dakota. 
“Keno,”  Vanessa  Lykins,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kentucky. 
“Lucky,”  Mildred  Struthers,  Cochise  Co.,  Arizona. 
“Twinkle,”  Luther  Arnold,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Minnesota. 
“Sweetheart,”  Lillias  E.  T.  Howe,  Nevada  Co.,  California. 


Notice  We  Print  the  Names  of  30  of  Our  Lucky  Pony  Winners 

soon  as  we  hear  from  you.  Possibly  some  of  these  happy  children  live  in  your  count}’  or  a.  county  near  _ 
children  in  their  neighborhoods.  However  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  where  you  live;  if  you  send  us  _ 
shipped  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you.  If  you  send  us  your  name  the  day  you  read  this,  we  will  send  you  1, 
getting  a  Shetland  Pony.  We  haven’t  room  to  explain  it  here,  but  we  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you. 
member  of  the  Pony  Club,  so  sit  down  and  write  us  at  once.  Don’t  miss  this  grand  opportunity. 


We  would  gladly  print  the  whole  299  names  if  we  had  room  for  them  here,  but  we  will  send  them  to  you  just  as 


i 
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Gut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  "Today 


The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club 

594  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  pictures  of  “Betsy”  and  names  of  the  299  prize  ponies 
you  have  given  away,  and  also  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  Shetland 
Ponies.  I  have  no  pony  and  want  to  join  the  Pony  Club  and  get 
“Betsy”  for  my  own. 

NAME _  _ 


R.  F.  D _ STATE . . . . 


THIS  COUPON  IS  GOOD  FOR  1000  VOTES  FOR  “BETSY” 


A  LIVE  “BABY”  PONY  BESIDES 

If  you  send  your  name  and  get 
“BETSY”  some  day  you  may  also 
havealittle  “Baby”  Pony  like  this  one. 


Every  Club  Member  Gets  a  Prize 

Every  child  who  sends  us  his  name  and  joins  our  Pony 
Club  will  receive  a  handsome  prize  of  his  own  choosing. 
Besides  the  Pony  Outfit  (and  the  Big  Surprise  we  have  for 
you)  we  will  give  Bicycles,  Diamond  Rings,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Rifles,  Cameras,  Gold  Watches,  Flashlights  and 
many  other  wonderful  rewards  that  you  never  could  get 
until  now.  Of  course,  “Betsy”  and  her  dandy  Outfit  is 
the  best  present  of  all  and  you  have  the  same  opportun¬ 
ity  to  get  her  as  any  other  boy  or  girl  if  you  send  us  your 
name  now. 

Address  all  Letters  to 

The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club 

594  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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HUDSON 

$1550 


The  Hudson  First  Surmounted 
All  These  Barriers  to  Sixes 


Look  back  four  years,  please — to  the  time  when 
Howard  E.  Coffin  started  to  design  this  HUDSON. 

Every  Six  was  a  high-priced  car. 

Every  Six  was  a  heavy  car. 

Every  Six  was  costly  in  tires,  in  fuel,  in  upkeep.  All 
men  envied,  but  few  could  enjoy,  the  luxury  of  Sixes. 

Note  Conditions  Now 

Then  came  this  new-type  HUDSON,  weighing  under 
3000  pounds.  Price,  fuel  and  tire  cost  were  cut  practically 
in  two. 

Motordom  fairly  gasped.  And  they  said,  you  know,  that 
such  things  were  impossible  in  a  sturdy,  high-grade  car. 

Look  now  where  the  Light  Six  stands.  It  dominates  the 
field  above  $  1 000.  It  is  almost  taken  for  granted,  when 
one  speaks  of  a  class  car,  that  it  is  of  this  HUDSON  type. 

Remember  that  as  one  contribution  which  HUDSON  en¬ 
gineers  made  to  motoring.  They  opened  the  gates  to  Sixes. 

1 0,000  Now  Running 
All  Doubters  Won  Over 

Most  motorists,  we  think,  never  doubted  that  this  new- 
type  car  was  right.  It  was  a  Howard  E.  Coffin  creation — 
a  HUDSON  —  and  that  was  assurance  enough.  They 
bought  hundreds  before  they  saw  it.  Then  they  came  by 

We  have  dealers  everywhere. 


the  thousands.  For  one  whole  year  we  kept  weeks  behind 
on  orders,  while  we  multiplied  our  output  by  five. 

Now  more  than  10,000  are  running.  In  the  past  two 
seasons  they  have  covered  millions  of  miles.  If  there  are 
now  any  doubters,  there  are  owners  near  by  to  say, 
“HUDSON  is  perfect — it’s  my  ideal  car.” 

Others  May  Be  Right 

Other  Light  Sixes  among  the  newcomers  may  prove 
themselves  right  in  time.  But  HUDSON  has  proved  al¬ 
ready.  It’s  an  attained  success.  Its  designers  had  a  four- 
year  start.  In  a  hundred  ways  it  is  better  than  when  new, 
just  as  other  new  cars  will  be  bettered. 

The  HUDSON  is  a  finished  production.  Every  touch 
and  detail  shows  this.  It  is  the  lightest  7-passenger  Six. 
And  it  stands  preeminent  in  most  minds,  we  think,  as 
the  class  car  of  this  type. 

Inquiry  and  comparison  will  point  you  to  the  HUDSON. 
This  car  is  certainly  right.  No  car  ever  built  is  a  safer 
investment.  And  men  who  take  pride  in  their  cars  like 
to  say,  “My  car  is  a  HUDSON.” 

Our  dealers  are  everywhere. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1550,  t.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Four  other  body  styles 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  interest  in  the  cars  it  sells. 
So  long  a3  a  car  is  in  service  we  maintain  our  interest  in  the  character 
of  its  service.  That’s  one  great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


NEW  YORK  DEALERS 
Albany — E.  V.  Stratton  Co.,  81  Chapel  St. 

Albany — Albany  Garage  Co. 

Auburn — L.  E.  Springer. 

Avon — W.  P.  Schanck. 

Ballston — Ballston  Spa  Garage. 

Batavia — T.  J.  Kennedy. 

Bay  shore — Jacob  Finkelstein. 

Binghamton — New  York  Sales  Co. 

Bolivar — Haely  &  Gavin, 

Brooklyn — A.  Elliott  Ranney  Co.>  1184  Bedford  Ave., 
C.  Putnam. 

Bronx — The  C.  R.  Radcliffe  Co.,  Jerome  and  Burnside 
Aves. 

Buffalo — Hudson-Oliver  Motor  Co.,  1259  Main  St. 
Cooperstown — Cook’s  Auto  &  Supply  Store. 

Cutchogue,  L.  I. — J.  Henry  Wolf, 

Dolgeville — Smith  Bros.  Garage. 

Easthampton,  L.  I. — I.  Y.  Halsey. 

Elmira — Hudson-Bender  Motor  Car  Co.,  110-12  W. 
Church  St. 

Elizabethtown — V.  W.  Prime. 


Geneva — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

Glens  Falls — Empire  Automobile  Co. 

Gloversville — Gloversville  Motor  Car  Co. 

Gouverneur — Seaker  &  Curtis. 

Homer — Briggs  Bros. 

Hudson — Crescent  Garage  Co. 

Ithaca — J.  Pritchard  &  Son. 

Jamestown — Eagle  Garage  Co. 

Kingston — Peter  A.  Black. 

Leonardville — L.  H.  Baldwin. 

Leroy — H.  M.  Bradbury. 

Liberty — E.  H.  Nichols. 

Lima — W.  F.  Harvey. 

Lynbrook — Beam  Kern  Motor  Car  Co. 

Malone — E.  T.  Rider. 

Middletown — The  Central  Garage  Co. 

Mt.  Kisco— Co-operative  Assn.,  Bedford  Farmers’. 
Newburgh — Sloan  &  Clapper,  Inc.,  10-12  Lander  St.. 
New  Milford — J.  C.  Drew. 

New  Rochelle — The  Diamond  Motor  Car  Co. 

New  York — A.  E.  Ranney  Co.,  1926  Broadway. 
Newark — Jay  Wright. 


Niagara  Falls — E.  C.  Fish. 

Nyack — Nyack  Garage,  Inc. 

Oneida — Cole  Tool  &  Machine  Co. 

Oneonta — Hudson  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Oswego— Dain  Bros. 

Penfield — Schaufelberger  Bros. 

Peru — Clough  Bros. 

Poughkeepsie — G.  Sherwood  Angell. 

Rochester — Ailing  &  Miles,  37  East  St. 

Salamanca — Salamanca  Garage  Co.,  32  Broad  St. 
Saranac  Lake — The  Gray  Bellows  Motor  Co. 
Schenectady — Stratton-Barron  Co. ,  200  Parkwood  Blvd. 
Stapleton,  S.  I. — Louis  Blum. 

St.  Johnsville — B.  &  C.  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse — Stowell  Motor  Car  Co. 

Tannersville — Broadway  Garage. 

Troy — Listman-Stratton  Co.,  Third  and  Liberty  Sts, 
Utica — A,  A.  Lederman  Co. 

Warsaw-^'G.  W.  Glasier. 

Watertown — Perl  N.  Devendorf. 

White  Plains — Paul  Motor  Car  Co. 

Williamson — L.  A.  Wilson. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  TEASEL. 

A  Curious  Local  Crop. 

HARACTER  OF  THE  PLANT. — The  teasel  is  a 
peculiar  plant.  There  are  about  150  species. 
Most  of  them  are  natives  of  Southern  Europe. 
None  of  them  is  ornamental  and  only  the  one  which 
is  known  as  the  fuller’s  teasel  is  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This  is  grown  for  its  flower  heads,  which  are 

used  for  raising  the  nap  on  woolen  cloth.  The  plant 

is  a  biennial.  In  its  first  year  it  forms  a  good-sized 
hunch  of  leaves.  In  its  second  Summer  it  sends  up 
o  stalk  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  with  numerous 
bunches,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  teasels  are 

formed.  At  the  flowering  season  pale  purple  blos¬ 
soms  appear  at  about  the  middle  of  the  head  and 
as  they  decline  others  are  gradually  formed  above 
and  below  this  point  until  the  entire  head  has 

bloomed.  Between  the  blossoms  are  strong  but  very 
elastic  curved  and  sharply  pointed  bracts  or  awns. 
When  used  in  mills  the  heads  are  fastened  on  a 
cylinder  which  revolves  in  one  direction  while  the 
cloth  passes  over  it  slowly  in  the  opposite  course. 
The  hooks  are  strong  enough  to  raise  the  fibers,  but 
are  so  elastic  that  they  will  not  injure  the  cloth. 
They  can  he  cleaned  and  used  over  and  over.  For 
coarse  grades  of  cloth  machines  are  used  to  some 
extent,  hut  for  the  finer  qualities  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  teasel  has  been  found.  The  head 
at  the  top  of  the  straight  stalk  is  called  the  “king.” 
It  is  the  only  male  teasel  on  the  plant.  The  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  later¬ 
al  branches  are  called 
“queens”  and  those  at 
the  ends  of  the  subdi¬ 
visions  of  these  branch¬ 
es  are  known  as  “but¬ 
tons.”  The  latter  are 
smaller  and  much  more 
numerous  t  h  a  n  the 
queens.  If  the  king  is 
removed  before  its  pol¬ 
len  falls  upon  the  other 
heads  the  teasels  will 
not  be  injured  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  p  nrpose  s, 
but  their  seed  will  not 
germinate.  W  here  a 
branch  starts  from  the 
main  stalks  the  leaves 
grow  around  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a 
cup.  If  it  is  injured  so 
that  it  will  not  hold 
water  the  heads  above  it 
will  not  be  perfect.  The 
w  i  1  d  teasel,  w  h  i  c  h 
abounds  in  many  places, 
is  a  vigorous  plant  and 
produces  numerous  heads  hut  as  its  awns  are  straight 
they  are  worthless  and  it  is  a  troublesome  weed. 

TIIE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. — The  cultivation 
of  the  teasel  in  this  country  dates  from  about  1S40, 
when  a  family  named  Snook  brought  seed  from  their 
former  home  in  England  and  planted  it  at  Skan- 
ea teles.  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  The  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  proved  highly  favorable  and  the 
teasel  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  crops  of  the 
vicinity.  It  laid  the  foundations  for  several  large 
fortunes,  and  its  beneficent  influence  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  town  is  still  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  general  cultivation  of  the  crop  did  not 
extend  many  miles  from  the  point  at  which  it  was 
first  grown,  but  for  a  long  period  Skaneateles  had 
the  reputation  of  producing  more  teasels  than  any 
other  locality  in  the  world.  Although  the  teasel  in¬ 
dustry  has  greatly  declined,  Skaneateles  has  re¬ 
mained  the  center  of  production  and  distribution 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  quality  of  its  product 
has  never  been  surpassed.  A  small  quantity  is 
“’•own  in  Oregon  but  marketed  from  this  point.  In 
older  to  obtain  certain  sizes  and  qualities  of  heads 
lor  specific  purposes  some  teasels  are  imported,  but 
this  apparent  evil  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  also  a  considerable  exportation  of  heads  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades. 

A  LOCAL  CROP. — At  one  time  there  were  eight 
or  nine  dealers  in  teasels  in  Skaneateles.  Now  there 


are  not  half  so  many,  and  of  these  only  one  is  doing 
a  large  business.  Kellogg  Brothers,  growers,  man¬ 
ufacturers,  importers,  and  exporters,  handle  nearly 
all  the  teasel  business  of  the  country.  As  a  matter 
of  historical  interest,  and  as  an  example  of  great 
success  won  by  persistent  effort  commenced  very 
early  in  life,  which  should  encourage  the  boys  and 
young  men  of  today,  a  few  facts  relating  to  this  firm 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  record.  Its  members,  Thomas 
C.  and  Walter  H.  Kellogg,  have  been  identified  with 
the  teasel  industry  for  40  years.  While  yet  small 
boys  they  worked  out  of  school  hours  in  teasel  fields. 
Their  father  was  a  lawyer,  but  by  accident  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  teasel  business  in  which  he 
was  quite  successful.  Long  before  they  attained  their 
majority  the  two  brothers  started  a  teasel  factory. 
Their  business  prospered,  but  as  they  were  minors 
they  employed  an  older  brother  to  travel  for  them 
and  look  after  their  legal  affairs.  When  they  be¬ 
came  of  age  they  took  entire  charge.  They  grew 
teasels  and  prepared  their  own  and  the  crops  of 
other  growers  for  market.  They  employed  skilled 
helpers  and  worked  with  them  in  the  field  and  the 
factory.  They  inspected  every  teasel  they  sold.  The 
largest  users  in  the  United  States  are  among  their 
customers,  and  they  import  from,  and  export  to, 
several  foreign  countries.  Probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  teasel  crop  of  New  York  is  grown  in  Skaneateles. 
Compared  with  its  former  production  that  of  the 
present  day  is  small.  There  are  but  a  few  fields 
that  exceed  six  acres  in  extent.  The  total  area 


given  to  the  teasel  in  the  town  is  estimated  at  about 
150  acres. 

SOIL  AND  CULTURE. — A  well  drained  clay  bot¬ 
tom  of  medium  fertility  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  teasel,  but  a  fair  return  can  be  had  from  any 
good  and  fairly  dry  soil.  On  poor  ground  the  crop 
is  earlier,  but  the  yield  is  less  than  it  is  on  better 
land.  It  does  well  after  corn.  The  preceding  crop- 
should  be  well  manured  and  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  As  the  leaves  and  stalks,  which  form  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  plant,  remain  on  the  ground 
•lie  teasel  is  not  an  exhausting  crop.  On  land  that 
is.  well  adapted  to  it,  and  that  is  kept  properly  cul¬ 
tivated,  it  can  be  grown  for  several  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  but  a  short  rotation  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  ground  is  plowed  about  six  inches  deep  and  is 
harrowed,  dragged,  and  rolled  enough  to  make  the 
surface  soil  very  fine.  A  small  quantity  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  preferably  one  which  has  a  rather 
high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  distributed  with 
a  drill  at  the  time  of  putting  in  the  seed,  will  be  a 
great  benefit.  The  seeding  is  done  about  the  first 
of  May.  It  was  formerly  done  earlier  but  it  has 
been  found  best  to  defer  it  until  the  ground  is  rea¬ 
sonably  dry  and  warm.  A  few  growers  sow  by  hand 
but  a  small  machine  for  sowing  is  generally  used. 
Rows  are  made  three  feet  apart.  The  old  practice 
of  transplanting  in  September  has  been  discarded. 
It  involves  a  good  deal  of  work  and  it  lessons  the 


vigor  of  the  plant.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  by 
different  growers  varies  from  four  to  12  quarts  per 
acre.  If  the  seed  is  good,  and  properly  distributed 
in  a  well -prepared  soil,  the  smaller  quantity  named 
will  be  sufficient. 

CARE  OF  THE  FIELD.— Thorough  cultivation  is 
of  great  importance.  It  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  directly  promoting  the  growth  of  the  teasels  and 
of  keeping  down  foul  plants  which  are  very  injurious 
to  the  crop.  The  use  of  a  horse  cultivator  is  com¬ 
menced  when  the  plants  are  small  and  is  repeated 
several  times  during  the  growing  season.  The  plants 
are  hoed  two  or  three  times.  At  the  first  or  second 
l  oeing  they  are  thinned  to  stand  six  or  eight  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  This  work  is  done  with  a  hoe. 
There  is  little  or  no  hand  weeding.  In  the  second 
year  a  cultivator  is  run  between  the  rows  once,  early 
in  the  season,  and  the  crop  is  then  left  to  mature. 
The  teasel  is  not  entirely  hardy,  and  when  the  cold 
is  severe  and  there  is  but  little  snow  it  sometimes 
Winter-kills.  Covering  lightly  with  straw  in  the 
Fall  was  formerly  practiced,  but  the  present  method 
of  production  is  to  plant  corn  five  or  six  feet  apart 
in  the  teasel  rows  and  allow  the  stalks  to  stand 
through  the  Winter.  This  tends  to  keep  the  snow 
from  blowing  off  the  fields,  and  there  is  the  added 
benefit  of  about  half  a  crop  of  corn. 

HARVESTING. — During  its  second  year  the  tea¬ 
sel  grows  rapidly  and  reaches  maturity.  When  the 
blossoms  begin  to  fall,  which  is  usually  about  the 
first  of  August,  the  awns  are  strongest,  and  the  har¬ 
vesting  should  be 
promptly  begun.  The 
heads  do  not  ripen  at 
the  same  time  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  over  the 
field  two  or  three  times 
to  obtain  them  at  their 
best.  The  harvest  sea¬ 
son  occupies  about  two 
weeks.  The  stems  are 
cut.  about  six  inches  be¬ 
low  the  heads,  with 
s  h  a  r  p  ,  short-bladed 
knives  which  the  work¬ 
men  draw  t.o  w  a  rds 
themselves.  As  they  are 
cut  the  h  e  a  d  s  are 
dropped  into  baskets 
from  which  they  are 
emptied  into  wagons 
which  have  been  taken 
to  the  field.  The  hands 
of  the  harvesters  are 
protected  by  strong 
gloves,  and  great  care 
must  be  used  to  keep 
the  sharp  awns  from 
coming  in  contact  with 
the  face.  The  work  is  light,  but  it  requires  quick¬ 
ness  and  dexterity. 

CURING. — When  the  wagons  are  loaded  the  tea¬ 
sels  are  taken  to  the  building  in  which  the  crop  is 
to  be  cured.  Here  the  heads  are  spread,  about  10 
inches  deep,  on  scaffolds  which  are  built  in  tiers 
with  a  space  of  about  .30  inches  between  them  and 
far  enough  apart  on  the  floor  to  give  room  to  work 
among  them  conveniently.  By  means  of  doors  and 
windows  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  build¬ 
ing  is  secured  and  controlled.  If  the  weather  is 
favorable  the  drying  is  completed  in  from  10  to  14 
days,  but  if  it  is  damp  considerably  more  time  is 
required.  The  heads  can  remain  on  the  scaffolds 
indefinitely  but  some  growers  put  them  in  large 
piles  on  the  floor  when  they  are  thoroughly  cured. 
Before  they  can  be  sold  the  teasels  must  be  trimmed 
and  graded.  As  a  rule  this  work  is  done  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  The  heads  are 
spread  on  benches,  the  stems  are  shortened  to  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  and  the  spurs  around  the 
base,  which  would  tear  the  cloth  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  are  clipped  off.  Strong  shears,  in  form  re¬ 
sembling  those  used  for  shearing  sheep,  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fingers  of  the  work¬ 
men  are  protected  by  a  leather  covering.  As  they 
are  trimmed  the  heads  are  thrown  into  baskets  from 
which  they  are  emptied  into  bins  or  boxes.  If  any 
imperfect  heads  are  found  they  are  destroyed  and 
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after  being  trimmed  the  beads  are  sorted  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size  and  t lie  form  and  strength  of  their 
hooks.  The  usual  range  is  from  one  inch  to  three 
inches  in  length,  but  some  from  Oregon  are  four 
inches  long.  Those  of  small  size  are  used  on  fine 
broadcloth,  those  of  medium  size  on  common  goods, 
and  the  largest  ones  on  heavy  blankets.  As  they  are 
sorted  the  heads  are  put  into  bins  or  boxes  in 
which  each  size  is  stored  by  itself.  If  they  are  kept 
dry  the  teasels  remain  good  for  several  years,  but 
after  a  while  their  quality  becomes  impaired  by  age. 

CROP  RETURNS. — In  a  favorable  season  good 
land,  that  has  been  well  cultivated,  should  produce 
from  100,000  to  150,000  teasels  per  acre.  They 
are  sold  by  weight.  They  are  so  bulky  that  when 
prepared  for  market  a  bushel  weighs  only  from  4 y2 
to  five  pounds.  In  number  it  takes  about  100  to 
weigh  a  pound.  They  are  shipped  from  the  factory 
in  boxes  which  are  usually  made  of  basswood,  and 
which  vary  in  size  with  the  quantities  which  are 
ordered.  The  price  has  fluctuated  greatly.  Ex¬ 
cessive  over-production  once  brought  it  down  to  four 
cents  a  pound  for  teasels  “in  the  rough,"  that  is.  as 
they  were  brought  to  the  factory  to  he  trimmed  and 
sorted,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  reached  20  cents  a 
pound.  At  the  price  first  named  the  crop  does  not 
nearly  pay  the  cost  of  production.  At  the  last  one 
quoted  there  is  a  very  good  profit.  Considerable 
seed  is  produced,  but  as  very  little  of  it  is  sown 
(lie  yield  per  acre  is  not  even  approximately  known. 
All  that  is  used  is  home  grown,  and  it  has  no  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Seed  for  sowing  is  taken  from  the  largest 
terminal  heads.  They  are  thoroughly  dried  and 
then  thrashed  with  a  flail.  The  seed  is  cleaned  with 
a  small  sieve  or  by  a  winnowing  machine.  If  no 
effort  to  save  it  is  made  the  seed  falls  from  the  heads 
while  they  are  being  harvested  and  prepared  for 
ma  rket. 

A  LIMITED  CROP. — There  are  various  reasons 
for  the  diminished  area  given  to  the  teasel.  Many 
<>f  the  former  growers  have  died,  and  their  successors 
in  farming  have  largely  chosen  other  crops.  To 
some  the  fact  that  the  plant  requires  two  years  in 
which  to  make  a  crop  is  an  objection,  and  some  do 
not  favor  it  because  of  the  amount  of  hand  work 
which  it  needs.  But  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
growing  it.  As  is  the  case  with  other  plants  the 
yield  varies  but  the  crop  seldom  fails.  The  demand 
is  good  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  he  good  for  many 
years.  j.  e.  r. 


MAKING  A  NEW  SOIL. 

In  my  back  yard  I  have  a  strip  of  ground  4x50  feet, 
where  for  two  years  I  have  tried  to  grow  &  few  rad¬ 
ishes,  etc.,  without  success.  The  land  is  what  I 
should  call  poor,  being  probably  what  was  dug  out 
of  the  cellar  when  the  house  was  built,  and  later  leveled 
off  to  make  the  yard.  I  have  tried  practically  all  of  the 
small  vegetables,  and  either  through  ignorance  on  my 
part,  or  some  other  condition,  everything  grew  to  tops; 
fine' tops,  but  that  was  all.  I  never  saw  such  nice  cu¬ 
cumber  vines  as  I  had  last  year.  Suddenly  they  yel¬ 
lowed  and  died.  Tomatoes  are  the  only  plants  I  re¬ 
ceived  any  return  from  at  all,  and  they  were  not  what 
they  should  have  been.  I  would  like  to  know  when  and 
how  to  fit  this  soil,  what  fertilizer  to  use  (it  would 
necessarilv  have  to  be  a  commercial  fertilizer)  and 
how  much :  when  and  what  variety  of  vegetables  to 
plant,  and  how  to  plant  them?  R.  C.  w. 

N  this  little  plot  of  200  square  feet  you  have  the 
big  problem  of  how  to  build  up  a  waste  and  sterile 
soil.  The  chances  are  that  this  is  largely  subsoil 
thrown  out  of  the  cellar  and  mixed  with  rubbish. 
No  doubt  it  is  sour  and  with  little  or  no  organic 
matter;  probably  baking  hard  in  time  of  drought. 
A  good  soil  will  give  up  its  plant  food  under  proper 
culture,  but  this  is  really  not  soil  at  all,  and  about 
all  you  can  do  until  you  can  fit  it  is  to  put  plant 

food  in  so  that  your  crops  can  take  it  out.  You 

must  in  some  way  fill  that  land  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  If  time  were  no  object  you  could  do  this  by 

sowing  turnips,  working  them  under  in  June,  sow¬ 
ing  buckwheat,  following  this  by  rye  and  so  on  un¬ 
til  this  decaying  organic  matter  made  soil  out  of  this 
waste.  You  want  crops  at  once,  and  so  you  must 
work  differently.  Arrange  to  get  at  some  stable 
about  400  pounds  of  fine,  well-rotted  manure. 
Spread  this  evenly  over  the  plot  and  spade  it  care¬ 
fully  in,  so  as  to  have  the  manure  mixed  all  through 
(he  upper  surface.  Then  get  25  pounds  of  slaked 
lime  and  scatter  it  evenly  over  the  spaded  soil. 
Rake  this  thoroughly  in  so  as  to  get  it  out  of  sight. 
This  is  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  fill  it  with  organic 
matter,  and  having  done  this  you  have  started  your 
land  on  the  road  to  soil.  Get  a  small  bag  of  some 
mixed  fertilizer,  designed  for  truck  or  garden  crops, 
and  use  10  pounds  of  it  raked  in  about  a  week  after 
using  the  lime.  You  may  then  go  ahead  and  plant 
your  seeds  and  set  out  your  plants.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  spot  is  near  a  fence  and  thus  has 
too  much  shade.  It  ought  to  have  the  sunshine,  but 
if  you  follow  this  plan  your  crops  ought  to  grow, 
and  year  by  year  with  careful  treatment  you  will 
come  closer  to  garden  soil.  It  will  be  better  to 


train  the  tomatoes  up  on  stakes  and  thus  have  more 
room  for  the  smaller  vegetables.  The  garden  must 
lie  kept  stirred  with  hoe  or  rake,  and  watered  when 
necessary.  In  brief  this  is  the  way  sterile  soils  are 
brought  back.  It  means  lime  and  organic  matter — 
the  latter  added  in  the  most  practical  and  sensible 
way  available. 


A  FARM-PARTNERSHIP  AGREEMENT. 

Will  you  advise  the  best  arrangement  for  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  two  parties  who  are  situated  as  follows? 
A.  is  a  man  with  capital  and  a  400-acre  farm  in  poor 
condition.  He  does  not  care  to  put  his  time  on  the 
farm.  B.  lives  nearly  two  miles  away  in  a  small  vil¬ 
lage,  and  has  no  capital  to  invest  in  the  partnership, 
but  has  a  first-class  knowledge  for  working  a  farm. 
While  not  a  college  graduate  B.  has  studied  hard  for 
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An  Old-Time  House.  Fig.  203. 


the  past  three  years  and  has  a  good  practical  exper¬ 
ience. 

A.  has  the  following:  400  acres  of  land  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  with  fair  buildings,  one  cow,  seven  head  of 
yearlings,  three  horses,  four  shotes.  one  two-horse  wag¬ 
on,  one  two-horse  sleigh,  one  mowing  machine,  one  hay- 
rake,  one  walking  plow,  one  walking  cultivator,  etc. 

B.  has  the  following :  One  cow,  one  yearling  heifer, 
one  work  horse,  one  one-horse  wagon,  one  manure 
spreader,  one  fanning  mill,  one  six  horse-power  gasoline 
engine  and  buzz  saw,  one  mowing  machine,  one  disk 
harrow,  one  spring-tooth  harrow,  one  walking  plow, 
one  walking  cultivator,  one  convertible  wagon  box.  B.'s 
tools  are  all  new,  having  been  used  only  one  season, 
and  have  always  been  kept  under  shelter.  A.  desires  to 
get  the  responsibility  of  the  farm  off  his  hands  and  yet 
desires  to  improve  the  place.  B.  would  look  after  the 
farm  and  turn  his  outfit  in  on  the  working  end  of  the 
farm,  and  yet  not  sign  any  of  the  machinery  or  in¬ 
terest  in  the  same  over  to  A.  in  the  partnership.  A. 
would  have  his  stock,  tools,  etc.,  and  B.  would  have 
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his.  and  yet  all  would  be  turned  in  to  work  for  a  good 
outcome.  What  would  be  B.’s  proportion  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  or  what  should  A.  be  willing  to  pay  B.  in  case  a 
partnership  is  not  advisable?  G. 

OU  understand  how  impossible  it  is  for  an 
outsider  to  settle  definitely  such  a  proposition. 
Such  things  are  personal  matters  which  should 
be  settled  in  detail  by  the  interested  parties.  All 
that  an  outsider  can  do  is  to  give  general  advice. 
We  should  apply  the  general  rule — which  we  have 
so  often  given — of  dividing  the  business  into  three 
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parts — real  estate,  personal  property  and  labor.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  farm  is  capable  of  providing  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  good  farmer,  it  would  represent  one-third, 
which  would  belong  to  A.  The  live  stock  and  tools 
are  divided  in  this  case.  An  inventory  of  each  share 
should  be  made  and  valued  fairly.  Suppose,  as  a 
guess,  A.’s  equipment  is  worth  $700.  while  B.’s  is 
worth  $800.  Then  A.  would  be  entitled  to  seven- 
fifteenths  or  47  per  cent.,  and  B.  53  per  cent,  of  this 
third.  If  B.  does  the  work  he  should  receive  one- 
third  for  that.  On  that  basis  A.  would  have  one- 
ihird  for  real  estate,  and  46  per  cent,  of  equpiment. 
while  B.  has  one-third  for  labor  and  53  per  cent,  for 
equipment.  Figured  out  exactly  this  means  48.0 
per  cent,  of  all  proceeds  for  A.,  and  51.4  per  cent. 
ior  B.  This  of  course  is  only  a  suggestion,  but  a 
fair  agreement  can  be  made  by  figuring  on  this 
P  an.  The  farm  may  not  be  fit  to  provide  a  living 
yet.  There  may  be  large  capital  required,  or  perhaps 
(  lie  share  of  the  personal  property  may  be  worth 
more  than  the  other.  These  suggestions  are  given 
as  a  guide  in  figuring  out  such  contracts.  Most  of 
them  will  come  down  to  this  rule,  but  personal  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  taken  into  account.  An  outsider 
cannot  determine  such  things.  At  any  rate  be  sure 
to  have  your  contract  in  writing. 


A  BACK-TO-THE-LANDER’S  FIGURES. 

I  am  a  man  42  years  of  age.  I  never  worked  hard, 
but  feel  healthy  and  strong.  I  have  a  little  business 
of  my  own.  but  I  am  so  disgusted  with  it  that  I  will 
not  stay  any  longer  in  it.  I  wish  I  could  buy  a  little 
farm  on  which  I  could  make  a  living  for  my  small 
family,  which  consists  of  myself,  my  wife,  seven  years 
younger  than  I.  and  one  little  girl  11  years  old.  I  was 
never  a  farmer,  but  my  grandfather  and  uncles  were 
farmers  in  the  old  country,  and  they  made  a  nice  living. 

I  have  also  a  brother-in-law,  24  years  old.  who  has 
worked  on  farms  two  years,  has  a  little  experience,  likes 
it  and  would  go  with  me.  Some  weeks  ago  I  saw  an 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  a  five-acre  pecan 
orchard  for  sale  in  Florida.  The  trees  are  eight  years 
old  and  have  just  come  into  bearing,  no  buildings,  price 
$1,000.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  but  in  tin' 
last  week’s  edition  I  have  seen  an  article  on  page  440, 
entitled  “Beats  the  Cow.”  where  the  writer  states  that 
one  pecan  tree  brought  an  annual,  average  of  3(50 
pounds  for  the  last  seven  years,  which  were  sold  for 
25  cents  a  pound,  which  makes  $90  in  one  year  for  one 
tree.  That  made  me  pay  more  attention  to  the  five- 
acre  pecan  orchard.  If  each  tree  should  bring  as 
much  as  one-twentieth,  which  makes  $4.50  and  if  there 
are  200  trees  on  the  five-acres,  I  would  have  an  income 
of  $900  a  year,  and  having  one  cow  and  some  chickens 
that  would'  make  a  nice  living.  Will  you  advise  me  and 
give  me  more  particulars  about  pecans,  and  also  about 
the  Florida  climate,  because  I  was  told  that  only 
natives  could  live  in  that  climate?  A.  L. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  a  common  case  of  desire  to  go  back-to- 
the-landing.  Our  friend  is  a  laundryman  and 
perhaps  like  many  others  he  thinks  all  the 
troubles  are  in  his  business  and  all  the  joys  in 
others.  This  scheme  of  figuring  “possibilities”  in  the 
farm  business  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  peo¬ 
ple  go  wrong.  Some  one  will  see  a  printed  account 
of  a  hen  that  gave  a  profit  of  $10  in  one  year.  He 
at  once  figures  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  keep  1,000 
bens  and  pocket  $10,000.  The  little  things  like  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  it,  disease,  accidents  or  natural  losses 
are  not  to  be  considered!  Our  friend  sees  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  remarkable  tree.  This  is  an  old  well- 
developed  tree  of  natural  vigor  and  ability,  and 
grown  in  good  soil  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  one  tree  out  of  a  million.  It  would  take 
our  friend  30  years  to  develop  a  tree  that  would 
come  within  mention  of  such  a  yield.  lie  does  not 
know  how  large  these  Florida  pecan  trees  are,  the 
kind  of  soil  or  the  conditions  of  culture.  Think  of 
it  for  a  moment.  If  these  trees  could  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  $900  worth  of  nuts  per  year,  does  anyone  sup¬ 
pose  the  owner  would  sell  the  place  for  $1,000? 
Florida  is  full  of  people  who  would  pay  $5,000  for 
such  a  gold  mine.  Think  again !  Our  friend  is  a 
laundryman.  Suppose  he  washes  1,000  pieces  each 
week.  Some  farmer  reads  in  his  paper  that  a  New 
York  laundry  received  $1.50  for  washing  a  single 
delicate  piece  of  lace  work.  He  immediately  figures 
about  this  way:  “A  laundry  handles  1.000  pieces  in 
one  week  and  the  price  is  $1.50.  Knock  off  half  to 
make  it  sure  and  we  have  $750  per  week  or  $40,050 
per  year!” 

What  would  A.  L.,  disgusted  with  his  business, 
say  to  that  figuring?  Yet  most  of  the  big  farming 
stories  are  figured  in  the  same  way.  Whenever  a 
farm  is  sold  “cheap”  or  at  some  “great  bargain" 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  it  and  the  baclc-to- 
tbe-lander  ought  to  know  what  the  reason  is  before¬ 
hand.  A  pecan  orchard  well  located  as  to  soil  and 
markets  is  a  fair  property.  Some  of  the  Florida 
groves  are  on  light  soil  and  will  not  bear  well  un¬ 
less  heavily  fertilized.  We  know,  as  we  own  a  small 
grove  of  this  sort.  Under  no  circumstances  what¬ 
ever  would  we  advise  A.  L.  to  buy  Florida  property 
without  going  down  to  see  it  and  living  one  entire 
year,  through  all  the  seasons,  in  that  climate.  The 
chances  are  that  he  will  do  better  on  some  small 
poultry  and  fruit  farm  near  a  lively  Northern  city. 
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NOTES  ON  POTATO  SPRAYING. 
Results  of  New  Jersey  Experiments. 

Dr  J.  T.  HEADLEE,  the  State  Entomologist  of 
New  Jersey,  reports  the  results  of  several  po¬ 
tato  spraying  experiments  which  ought  to  be 
studied  by  farmers.  Briefly  stated,  experiments 
show  a  profit  of  about  $40  per  acre  by  spraying  po¬ 
tatoes  with  homemade  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ar¬ 
senic.  These  experiments  ran  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  and  seem  to  prove  without  any  question  that 
spraying  in  New  Jersey  pays.  The  dusting  method 
was  tried  alongside  of  a  wet  spray.  This  dusting 
ga ve  good  results,  but  the  powder  costs  too  much. 
If  a  powder  could  he  obtained  as  cheap  as  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  this  dusting  would  be 
a  great  success,  as  it  would  save  the 
cost  of  pumping  water,  and  making 
mixtures.  The  best  dust  was  made  by 
mixing  dry  arsenate  of  lead  with  sul¬ 
phur.  Efforts  to  cheapen  the  dust  have 
been  made  by  reducing  the  proportion 
of  load  below  25%,  and  using  some¬ 
thing  cheaper  than  sulphur  to  mix  with 
it.  For  instance,  one  mixture  of  two 
pounds  of  sulphur,  three  pounds  of 
gypsum  or  land  plaster,  and  one  pound 
of  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  gave  very  fail- 
results.  In  another  case  five  pounds 
of  the  land  plaster,  and  one  pound  of 
the  arsenate  of  zinc  gave  good  results, 
although  not  as  good  as  where  sulphur 
took  the  place  of  land  plaster  in  this 
mixture. 

The  cost  of  the  homemade  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead  in  water  was  in 
every  case  lower  than  that  of  the  dust. 

In  one  experiment,  for  instance,  the 
cost  of  dusting  was  twice  that  of  the 
liquid  spray,  and  the  yield  where  the 
dust  was  used  was  a  little  less  than 
the  other.  All  the  experiments  prove  that  the 
liquid  spray  of  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  gave  a  fail- 
profit.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  practical  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  use  the  liquids,  the  dust  will 
certainly  pay.  As  usual  it  is  found  that  where  the 
Bordeaux  was  thoroughly  used,  the  black  flea-beetle 
does  not  cause  as  much  damage.  For  New  Jersey, 
the  following  schedule  of  spraying  has  been  worked 
out, 

1.  Spray  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  mix¬ 
ture  when  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high  in 
such  a  fashion  that  all  parts  of  the  plant,  stems, 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves  will  be  coated. 

2.  Repeat  No.  1  every  10  days  or  two  weeks  later 
until  the  vines  meet  in  the  rows  and 
stop  further  spraying. 

Four  sprayings  should  be  given 
even  if  the  interval  between  sprayings 
must  be  shortened  to  permit  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  number. 

4.  If  dust  is  to  be  used,  the  applica¬ 
tions  should  follow  the  same  schedule 
as  that  outlined  for  the  liquid,  and  the 
manner  of  application  should  be  such 
in  every  case  as  to  coat  the  entire  plant 
completely. 


now  as  early  as  you  can  and  put  on  at  least  1.000 
pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  worked  well  into  the 
ground.  Then  sow  two  pecks  of  Canada  peas  and  six 
pecks  of  oats — as  we  have  often  advised.  It  will 
pay  to  use  300  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer.  Let  the 
peas  and  oats  grow  until  late  June  and  then  plow 
the  growth  under  and  fit  the  soil.  Then  seed  the 
following  mixture  and  work  in  :  One  bushel  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  eight  ounces  Cow-liorn  turnips,  six  pounds 
of  Crimsor  Jover  and  two  pecks  of  rye.  Let  the 
crop  alone.  The  buckwheat  will  die  down  at  heavy 
frost,  the  clover  and  turnips  will  grow  well  during 
the  Fall  and  the  rye  will  live  through  the  Winter. 
Next  Spring  plow  what  is  left  under  and  you  will 
find  the  character  of  the  soil  improved.  This  is 


TWO  PRIZE-WINNING  STALLIONS.  Fig.  205. 

not  the  cheapest  way  to  do  it,  but  in  your  section 
it  will  pay  to  spend  some  money  to  make  such  a 
piece  of  land  productive.  Large  fields  or  small  lots 
the  plan  is  the  same — provide  drainage,  store  up  and 
sweeten  with  lime  and  stuff  with  organic  matter. 


THE  PICTURES. 

PEAR  ON  THORN.— The  picture  at  Fig.  204  was 
taken  in  Nova  Scotia  and  shows  a  pear- 
tree  in  bloom  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken. 
This  pear  was  grafted  upon  a  thorn,  the  union  of 
the  wood  being  near  the  man’s  thumb  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  Scattered  over  the  country  are  many 
remarkable  cases  of  grafting;  but  men  who  love  to 


IMPROVING  TOUGH  OLD  SOIL. 

Will  you  help  me  in  a  matter  of  a 
Spring  cover  crop?  The  land  is  the 
usual  white  birch  kind  and  rather  low. 

It  has  been  farmed  and  robbed  for  years, 
and  finally  abandoned.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  a  poor  crop  of  Winter  rye  that 
was  plowed  under  in  June.  Since  that 
it  has  lain  idle  and  there  is  quite  a  turf 
of  wild  grasses,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  Red  clovers.  It  is  a  patch  of  about 
a  half  acre.  I  want  to  fit  a  part  of  the 
piece  for  a  small  family  garden  next  year. 

The  rest  will  perhaps  be  planted  to  fruit. 

I  want  to  improve  its  condition  so  that 
it  will  be  ready  to  use  when  I  want  it. 

I  have  to  hire  all  heavy  work  done  and 

plowing  is  high  here,  so  have  tried  to 

find  a  crop  that  could  be  put  in  now  and 

would  last  till  next  Spring.  Have 

thought  of  Red  or  Sweet  clover,  turnips  and  buckwheat. 

Will  you  advise  me.  and  also  tell  me  the  quantities  of 

seed  to  use.  I  expect  to  put  lime  on  after  plowing. 

Northern  New  Jersey.  e.  p.  c. 

HERE  we  have  a  problem  very  common  to  your 
section.  This  tough  old  soil  needs  what  we 
call  the  degree  of  L.L.D. — lime,  legumes  and 
drainage.  You  cannot  make  a  successful  garden 
until  you  make  the  soil  more  porous  and  crumbly. 
Fill  it  full  of  organic  matter  so  it  will  hold  moist¬ 
ure  in  a  drought,  and  give  it  drainage  so  as  to  take 
the  surplus  water  out  in  a  wet  season.  Sooner  or 
later  in  order  to  make  the  soil  fit  you  must  ditch 
that  field  and  put  in  tile  or  stones  with  a  good  out¬ 
let.  Lime  and  cover  crops  with  some  manure  will 
do  the  rest. 

I>o  not  be  satisfied  with  one  plowing  and  seeding. 


into  the  wilderness  to  carve  out  a  home  with  their 
axes.  We  hope  that  these  old  places  will  long  en¬ 
dure.  and  be  permitted  to  remain  on  many  a  farm 
in  order  that  coming  generations  may  get  something 
of  the  lesson  which  they  stand  for. 

VALUE  OF  THE  TOY  HORSE.— Fig.  205  shows 
two  prize-winning  stallions  side  by  side.  The  Shet¬ 
land  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  we  print 
the  picture  to  show  the  comparative  size  of  this 
toy  horse  with  the  larger  serviceable  animal.  The 
best,  goods  are  sometimes  tied  up  in  the  smallest 
packages,  and  there  is  a  real  demand  for  these  toy 
horse's.  Many  people  like  to  have  their  children 
grow  up  with  the  Shetland  pony  as  an  outdoor  com¬ 
panion.  and  when  the  child  is  large  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  such  people  will  buy  a  yearling 
or  even  a  smaller  colt  and  let  the  child 
watch  its  training  and  development. 
This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  do  where 
the  child  is  naturally  fond  of  animals, 
and  not  headstrong  and  cruel  as  some 
children  are.  A  child  of  that  disposi¬ 
tion.  however,  should  never  have  a 
pony  around,  as  the  little  horse  appre¬ 
ciates  good  treatment  and  deserves  it. 
A  broncho  or  a  goat  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  overbearing  cruel  child, 
and  we  must  admit  that  some  children 
have  that  sort  of  a  disposition,  al¬ 
though  their  parents  and  especially 
their  mother  may  perhaps  allude  to 
them  as  “an  angel  child.”  The  com¬ 
panions  of  such  a  child,  and  especially 
its  dumb  companions,  could  tell  another 
story.  For  a  child  of  a  good  disposi¬ 
tion.  however,  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  a  barn  companion  than 
an  intelligent  Shetland  pony. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  TURKEY.— 
Turkey  time  has  come,  and  as  usual  at 
this  season,  hundreds  of  people  con¬ 
clude  that  they  will  try  raising  turkeys.  The  big 
white  fellow  shown  at  Fig.  200  would  make  a  good 
head  of  the  flock  for  them.  While  we  have  many 
letters  and  articles  from  people  who  tell  us  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  turkeys,  our  own  experience  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  successful  turkey  raiser 
is  born  and  not  made,  and  also  that  certain  farm 
conditions  must  exist  in  order  to  make  the  business 
profitable.  We  find  turkeys  harder  to  raise  than 
chickens.  The  young  stock  are  very  tender  and  the 
laying  habits  of  the  hens  are  such  that  considerable 
care  and  what  one  may  call  instinct  are  necessary 
to  keep  track  of  them.  A  large  farm  where  a  good 
range  is  possible,  also  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
success  with  turkeys.  They  do  better 
on  high  dry  situations  where  they  can 
safely  roam  about  without  much  re¬ 
striction.  We  have  tried  different 

breeds,  but  the  White  Hollands  were 
the  most  satisfactory  for  our  own  situ¬ 
ation,  where  the  farms  are  narrow  and 
small,  and  where  there  are  many  gar¬ 
dens  which  the  turkeys  enter,  causing 
more  or  less  trouble.  The  white  tur¬ 
keys  are  tame  and  gentle,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
Bronze  or  the  Bourbon  Reds.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  see  a 
flock  of  these  white  birds  around  tin- 
premises,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  try 
to  make  them  grow.  Those  who  at¬ 
tempt  it,  however,  will  find  that  tur¬ 
key  raising  requires  great  care  and 
judgment. 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FLOCK.  Fig.  20(i. 

do  the  work  have  worked  out  some  remarkable 
things  in  making  this  union  of  wood. 

THE  OLD  HOUSE. — The  old  house  shown  at 
Fig.  203  was  photographed  in  Western  New  York.  It 
shows  an  old  log  house  or  homestead — one  of  the 
pioneer  buildings  which  sheltered  an  early  settler  in 
those  parts.  It  has  long  been  abandoned,  but  we 
are  glad  it  has  been  permitted  to  remain  as  an  old 
landmark,  showing  what  our  grandfathers  endured 
in  their  struggle  against  the  wilderness  for  a  home. 
The  modern  young  man  or  woman  can  see  little  in 
such  a  structure,  and  even  if  it  were  new  and  clean, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  live  in  it. 
They  have  fallen  upon  better  days,  but  the  older 
people  see,  in  the  rude  building,  a  monument  to  old 
times  and  the  heroic  spirit  which  sent  the  pioneers 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
AND  INFORMATION. 

HAVE  noticed  with  especial  interest 
the  item  in  the  “Hope  Farm”  col¬ 
umn.  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  information  from  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  asked.  “Has  the  college  any  obligation  to 
furnish  to  farmers  information  and  advice  on  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  them?”  In  your  answer  you 
stated  that  “The  college  has  a  moral  rather  than  a 
legal  obligation.”  There  is  at  least  an  implied  legal 
as  well  as  a  moral  obligation,  but  the  latter  has  al¬ 
ways  proved  a  sufficient  incentive  As  you  said, 
“The  college  is  willing  to  help  in  all  reasonable  mat¬ 
ters.” 

In  fact,  the  college  has  a  special  system  to  han¬ 
dle  the  letters  asking  for  information.  Each  letter 
is  referred  to  some  member  of  the  faculty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  matter  concerned.  For  instance, 
questions  concerning  soils  and  fertilizers  are  an¬ 
swered  by  some  member  of  the  Department  of  Soil 
Technology;  questions  concerning  poultry  are  an- 
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gwered  by  some  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry ;  questions 
concerning  fruit  growing  are  answered  by 
some  member  of  the  Department  of  Po¬ 
mology,  etc.  So  instead  of  having  (as 
you  suggest)  one  correspondent  to  an¬ 
swer  queries,  the  information  is  given  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  each  of  whom  is 
an  authority  on  the  subject  referred  to 
him.  There  are  about  50  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  give  part  of  their  time  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions.  An  average  of  35 
to  40  letters  a  day  are  referred  to  the 
various  departments  for  reply.  Some  de¬ 
lay  occurs  at  times,  but  an  earnest  effort 
is  made  to  send  a  prompt  and  helpful  re¬ 
ply  to  each  letter. 

Pet  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 


broad  general  question  is  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer.  A  random  request  for  advice  on 
how  to  run  a  farm  gives  very  scanty  data 
on  which  to  base  a  reply.  A  specific 
question  is  best.  It  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  description  of  local  condi¬ 
tions  so  that  the  particular  problem  in 
question  can  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated.  B.  T.  galloway. 

Dean  N.  T.  Agricultural  College. 

We  know  from  experience  that  some 
questions  are  very  hard  to  answer  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  clear.  The  writer  does 
not  always  state  his  case  in  full,  and  not 
knowing  all  the  particulars  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  give  a  positive  answer.  There  is 
about  as  much  skill  required  in  asking  a 
question  as  there  is  in  answering  it. 


A  Day  With  the  Pastoral  Parson 


On  page  528  we  referred  to  the  work 
being  done  by  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert  in  his 
country  parish  among  the  hills  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  has  awakened  much  in¬ 
terest  among  our  readers,  and  we  are  glad 
to  give  below  the  story  of  Palm  Sunday 
as  it  was  spent  by  Parson  Gilbert: 

We,  little  George  and  I,  did  not  get 
started  on  our  Sunday  missionary  trip 
till  Sunday  morning,  as  mother  was 
away  and  I  could  not  leave  things 
over  night.  We  had  in  the  wagon  a  large 
number  of  Easter  cards,  and  also  a  great 
quantity  of  reading  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  many  farm  papers.  Over  the  other 
side  of  the  foot  hills  we  stopped  at  the  old 
Peeden  Place  farm.  There  are  two  little 
boys  here.  After  the  first  attempt  at 
farming  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  city, 
and  one  child  died  there,  so  they  are  back 
again,  and  certainly  must  be  helped  all 
one  can.  We  left  some  Easter  cards  and 
farm  papers,  passed  the  time  of  day,  told 
the  woman  we  thought  her  hens  would 
begin  to  sit  soon,  and  went  on.  At  the 
next  stop  we  found  the  children — eight 
at  home — were  having  the  mumps.  We 
left  some  cards  and  papers  for  them  and 
the  next  door  neighbor,  cheered  them  as 
we  could,  and  went  on  to  the  first  family 
connected  with  the  church.  Here  we 
drove  up  to  the  barn,  for  we  are  going  to 
change  horses.  It  is  10  miles  from  home 
and  two  from  the  church,  and  “Old  Doll” 
can  have  a  good  rest  and  dinner.  This 
family  came  out  from  the  city  to  fight  its 
way  for  a  living  against  dreadful  odds 
until  now  it  is  winning  out.  Only  the 
good  woman  here  could  tell  in  how  many 
ways  the  Pastoral  Parson  has  helped  her 
out.  The  neighbors  still  tell  of  how  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  her  appeal  for  help  in  getting 
her  a  pair  of  pigs — very  scarce  at  $12  a 
pair — he  appeared  one  Sunday  morning 
with  two  in  the  back  of  the  buggy 
that  made  the  “finest  pair  ’round”  for  $8. 
Every  week  the  team  comes  up  to  town, 
from  this  home,  and  the  horse  is  stabled 
in  the  Parson’s  barn  while  his  horse  and 
carriage  make  the  rest  of  the  trip  to  town. 
The  first  year  the  Fall  roasters  from  this 
place  were  sold  for  11  cents  a  pound.  The 
next  year  they  were  sold  over  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson’s  telephone  for  22  cents  a 
pound. 

From  here  we  hasten  down  to  church, 
but  must  turn  aside  to  stop  to  see  a  new 
family.  They  have  just  moved  out  from 
New  York  City.  While  the  two  boys  are 
getting  ready  to  go  down  to  church,  we 
have  so  much  to  talk  about — seeds,  kind 
of  corn  to  plant,  where  to  sell  the  eggs 
and  to*buy  produce,  etc.  This  family  is 
not  getting  over  45  per  cent  eggs  while 
that  just  left  is  getting  80  per  cent.  Rut 
from  here  we  hastened  down  to  the  coun¬ 
try  church.  Many  had  got  no  word  of 
our  coming — it  was  not  our  regular  Sun¬ 
day — but  we  had  17  out — 10  men  and 
seven  boys.  Everything  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  happy  and  hearty.  Some  time 
during  the  service  there  is  always  a  talk 
about  things  going  on  in  the  country  at 
large — the  war,  prices  of  foodstuffs,  Billy 
Sunday,  and  anything  that  is  “in  the  air.” 
This  Sunday  the  people  heard  all  about 
the  minister’s  recent  trip  to  Virginia  and 
Washington,  the  jitney  bus  lines,  the 
farms  down  there,  the  prices  the  farmers 
got,  etc.  The  farmer  interviewed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  took  and  read  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

After  this  talk  came  the  sermon.  It 
was  on  Palm  Sunday.  Why  did  they 
lake  off  their  coats  and  put  them  down 
in  the  road  to  have  Him  ride  over  them? 
It  was  because  lie  had  helped  them.  The 


blind  man,  the  palsied,  the  lame,  deaf, 
they  would  do  it  in  a  minute  for  Him. 
Let  all  church  people  go  out  and  just 
help,  help,  help,  in  any  way  and  every 
way.  Then  will  the  people  come  to 
church  as  they  came  out  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem.  After  dinner  we  go  back  and 
get  our  own  horse  again  for  the  long, 
different,  way  home.  We  must  ust  stop 
a  minute  at  this  first  house.  There  are 
five  little  children  and  Easter  cards  were 
left  and  reading  matter  with  a  couple  of 
farm  papers.  The  Pastoral  Parson  must 
come  here  oftener  and  help  more.  Though 
in  a  hurry  I  consented  to  run  out  and 
look  at  the  place  where  he  is  going  to 
build  a  henhouse  and  to  draw  a  little 
sketch  as  to  how  I  would  build  it.  I 
could  also  tell  him  where  there  was  soon 
going  to  be  a  sawmill  near  by  where  he 
could  get  out  the  lumber.  When  I  told 
him  how  I  got  60  eggs  from  67  hens  the 
day  before,  he  had  great  respect  for  my 
advice.  But  we  could  not  stop  again  for 
about  10  miles  till  we  pulled  up  for  sup¬ 
per  at  a  farmhouse.  In  this  district  we 
held  a  sehoolhouse  service  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  such  here  for  nine 
years,  and  that  night  we  find  24  present — 
16  men  and  boys.  We  had  a  fine  sing  to 
start  off,  hymn  after  hymn  of  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  tunes.  Then  a  psalm,  the  Creed, 
Lord’s  prayer  and  other  prayers.  Then  a 
talk  about  like  the  morning  one.  After 
the  offering,  more  singing.  Then  after 
the  service  we  always  stay  for  a  good  visit 
and  something  to  eat.  We  always  have 
a  bite  together,  it  makes  us  social.  Then 
came  the  six  miles  home,  over  the  big 
hill.  We  turned  in  as  the  clock  hit  12-^ 
tired — but  such  a  good  time  as  we  had 
had,  and  there  wasn’t  a  bit  of  time  the 
next  day  for  “Blue  Monday  Musings,”  as 
we  had  to  get  the  chicken  nursery,  as  I 
call  it,  ready  for  business  and  next  Fall’s 
early  layers. 


THE  “  STRONG-ARM  ”  ON  THE  POTATO- 
DIGGER. 

The  hired  man  and  the  horses  are  both 
getting  too  high-pricCd  for  ordinary  farm 
work.  Both  results  have  upset  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  10  years  ago.  Then  it  was 
claimed  that  there  would  be  a  great  drift 
of  laboring  men  away  from  the  town  and 
city  on  to  the  farm,  so  that  wages  of 
farm  labor  would  fall  and  farmers  would 
have  less  difficulty  in  getting  their  work 
done.  The  reverse  of  this  has  proved 
true.  Wages  have  steadily  risen  in  the 
city,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
anywhere  near  town,  the  drift  has  been 
more  and  more  away  from  the  farm.  The 
expert  and  faithful  hired  men  have  really 
made  their  business  into  a  profession,  and 
they  can  command  practically  their  own 
figure.  The  well-to-do  farmers  can  se¬ 
cure  this  high-priced  labor,  but  the  farm¬ 
er  of  moderate  means  must  cither  take 
inferior  helpers  at  a  lower  price  or  ar¬ 
range  his  farming  so  as  to  do  most  of  the 
work  himself,  or  with  the  help  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  family.  Much  the  same 
thing  has  proved  true  of  horse  labor. 
When  the  development  of  gasoline  motive 
power  was  well  under  way,  predictions 
were  freely  made  that  the  horse  would 
disappear  and  that  automobiles  and  tract¬ 
ors  would  supersede  him  for  both  city 
and  farm  work.  As  every  farmer  knows, 
this  prediction  has  not  proved  true.  It 
is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  light  road 
horses  have  disappeared,  and  motor  cars 
have  taken  their  place.  For  trucking  in 
the  city,  and  plowing  and  other  farm 
(Concluded  on  page  588.) 


PLANTING? 

We  wilt  furnish  anything  you 
want  to  plant 

TREES,  PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS 

are  our  specialties 
OUR  CATALOG  IS  OUR  ONLY  AGENT 

NEW  ENCLAND  NURSERIES 

211  Concord  Road.  Bedford,  Mass. 


MALONEY  TREES 


'EVERYBODY’S  FAVORITE  TREE  AND  PLANT  C0LLECTI0N\ 
15  SPLENDID  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  98c. 

1  Alexander  Peach,  1  Red  Astrachan,  1  McIntosh  Apple, 

1  Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear.  1  Napoleon  sweet.  I  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  sour  Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Burbank  Plum, 
All  4-5  feet  high.  Grapes  •  years;  1  Concord,  blue,  1  Ca¬ 
tawba,  red.  Currants,  a  year;  a  Wilder,  3  Pieplant  roots. 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  wholesale  catalogue. 
BALOSEY  BEOS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  J9.  Panrrille,  N.Y. 


1  APPLE  TREES 

I  DIRECT  TO  YOU  FOR 


m 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Your  choice  of  the  standard 
kinds — Baldwin,  Spy,  McIntosh,  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent,  Stayman,  Rome — ten  of  any  one  kind  sent  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  for  $1.  Oan  furnish 
larger  trees,  if  desired,  at  little  higher  prices. 

Fraser’s  Tree  Book  shows  what  varieties  are 
suitable  for  your  section.  Send  now  for  a  free  copy — 
don't  bny  trees  until  you  get  it. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  St.,  Geneneo,  N.Y. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 


2  to  3  feet  high . 2o  each 

3  to  4  foot  high . So  oaoh 

4  to  6  feot  high . *«oh 

4  to  &  foot  high  Branched . 3c  each 

6  to  6  foot  high  “  Ge  each 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  NURSERY  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


“How  to  Grow  Peaches” 

—  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  very  in- 
atructive  1915  Fruit  Book  we  send  you— 
free.  Shows  latest  methods  of  selecting, 
planting  and  growing  both  for  market 
and  home.  Other  chapters  describe  our 
full  line  of  apples,  pears,  raspberries, 
currants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.— all 
backed  by  25  years*  experience.  Send 
postal  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalosvlllo,  Conn, 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Spring  planting  we  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  stock  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Country.  All  stock  freshly  dug, 
and  not  in  cold  storage.  Special  prices  on  largo 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  send  us  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  Peaches  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  wITilo  there  is  a  full  list  of  varieties. 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO..  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Fruit  Trees 

Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Ornamentals  and  Roses. 
Direct  to  planters  from  our  nurseries  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  new  CATALOGUE,  which  tells  how 
and  where  to  get  FRESH  DUG  trees,  FREIGHT  PAH). 

L'Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


REES  atHalfAgents  Prices 


r- 

K'  Some  Collections  offered  In  our  Catalog: 

Hi  HP  1  O  Assorted  Poach  Trees,  3  to  4  foot,  for  60c. 
12  Assorted  Grape  Vines,  2  year,  No.  1,  for  60c. 
10  Assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  2-yoar,  forf$1.35. 

6  Assorted  Dwarf  Trees,  2-year,  4  to  6  feet,  $1 .00 

8end  for  CERTIFIED  GROW ERS  Free  Catalog  showing 
affidavit  and  Photographs  of  800,000  Fruit  Trees  in 
our  Nurseries,  GUARANTEED  AND  SOLD  DIRECT. 

The  \TM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Osslan  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  be  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  We  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  year,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them — not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


UATIVEEVERfiREFNQ-  Hemlock,  American  Spruce, 
HAII1C  CYtnuntCUd  Arbor  Vitae.  White  Pine, 

Balsam  Fir,  fi  to  12  inches,  $5.50  per  J, 000:  5.000  for 
$25,  f.o  b.  Also  transplanted  evergreens.  Writefor 
price  list.  The  James  A.  Root  Nurseries.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


BANKER’S  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

10  apple  trees,  3  peach,  3  pear,  1  plum,  3 
grapes;  plants  all  first-class,  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  ft. 
high,  worth  $2.50  for  only  $1.00.  5  Baldwin,  1 

King,  1  Greening,  1  Spy,  1  Gano.  1  Banana,  1 
Burbank,  1  Bartlett,  1  Keiffer,  1  Elberta,  1  Late 
Croford,  1  Fa.  Croford,  2  Concord,  I  Niagara.  I 
grow  what  I  sell.  Only  one  order  accepted  from 
one  person.  Cash  with  order.  My  80-page  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free  on  request.  State  your 
wants  and  get  my  special  prices.  A  fair  and 
square  deal  always. 

D.  G.  BANKER’S  NURSERIES.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


D  EL  ll  1 1  EL 


bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Dahlia  Specialist,  PECOXIC,  L.  I. 


■  — is  the  coming  garden  flower. 
1  Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties 

My  specialty.  O.  S.  RAMSBURG,  Someriworlh,  N.  H. 


SNAPDRAGON 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  Plants-, 

gus  plants.  Cai'fornia  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  he  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Buntino  &  Sons,  Box  50.  Selby ville,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants  stockyrpianSts. 

logue  free.  H.  II.  Henning,  R.  5,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


Strawberry  Plants  Jsopmo.mDescrip* 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest.  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varieties 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT, 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH,  CABBAGE, 
PLANTS.  FRUIT  TREES.  GARDEN  SEEDS 

All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  DIAMOND.  Blackberry  and  other  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots; 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Of  DrriO  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — grown 
on  my  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  I-  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


CORN 

to  plant— Eight  Varieties:  early,  late,  white, 
red,  yellow.  Germination  almost  perfect. 
Get  our  Catalog  of  Corn  and  everything 
in  Seed  for  the  farm. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


More  than  25  years  our  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  al  ways  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct — save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON;  Box  B.  Cayuga.  New  York. 


"\ 


Guaranteed  Sturdy  and  True  to  Name 


Apple,  Psar,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  in  all  the  bent  varieties, 
•old  direct  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 

You  can  have  perfect  confidence  that  you  are  getting  varieties  that  are  true  to  name.  Stock 
that  is  healthy,  sturdy  and  of  perfect  grade  when  you  buy  from  us.  35  years’  of  nuccessful  nursery 
culture  i h  back  of  every  Kelly  Tree.  Each  of  the  five  Kelly  Brothers  gives  one  department  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  so  we  know  the  history  of  every  tree  we  sell. 

Our  Wholesale  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  stock  and  quotes  our  low  prices.  You  can  order  from 
the  Catalog  just  as  if  you  came  in  person  to  our  office  in  Dansville.  Write  for  our  Catalog  today. 
KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  338  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

\  ou'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees. 


My  Pennsylvania  Grown 

BUDDED  and  GRAFTED  English  Walnut 
and  Pecan  trees  will  succeed  with  you. 

Y#u  will  find  my  catalogue  «f  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  1  want  yeu  to  have  a  c#py. 

If  you  don’t  order  some  of  my  Hardy  Budded  and  Grafted  trees 
this  season,  you  will  do  so  later,  I  feel  sure,  because  they  are  of 
such  value  and  importance  that  you  can't  afford  to  not  do  so. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist,  Bax  527,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Greenhouse  Construction 


I  wish  to  make  a  greenhouse,  even 
span,  11x21,  using  seven  hotbed  sash 
(3x6)  on  each  side  of  ridgepole,  running 
north  and  south.  I  have  a  quantity  of 
1 14 -inch  pipe,  hotbed  sasli  and  cord  wood. 
Side  walls  and  south  end  walls  4 y2  feet 
high,  doubled  and  papered ;  glass  in  south 
Kable  only  (none  below  plate  in  south 
wall),  north  end  protected  by  furnace 
room  wall  10  feet  high.  I  wish  to  use 
made-up  coil  (1*4 -inch)  in  furnace  to 
use  four-foot  wood,  if  practical.  How 
many  feet  of  1*4 -inch  pipe  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  heat  this  house  for  coils  in  fur¬ 
nace  to  forcing  temperature  and  how 
many  feet  1 14 -inch  for  heating  coils  (hot 
water),  under  benches?  Would  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  run  flow  pine  under  ridge  with  re- 


to  return  at  heater,  and  each  flow  at 
highest  point  must  have  a  small  pipe 
leading  to  top  of  expansion  tank  as  shown 
as  air  vent  in  diagram.  Each  coil  in 
heater  should  have  two  flows  to  south  end 
and  four  returns.  The  grate  should  be 
arranged  with  several  heavy  iron  plates 
to  shut  off  draft,  as  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  burning  wood  by  having  a 
very  small  opening  for  air  to  get  through. 

The  fireplace  should  be  length  of  cord 
wood,  and  quite  narrow,  unless  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  place  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
on  fire  at  one  time,  10  to  12  inches  wide 


turns  under  bench,  or  a  complete  circuit 
entirely  under  benches?  In  recommend¬ 
ed  system  how  much  lower  should  furn¬ 
ace  be  than  the  returns  or  heat  coils  in 
greenhouse,  and  how  much  fall  to  pipes? 
Give  size  and  height  of  stack  and  proper 
dimensions  of  grate,  and  state  where 
highest  point  in  system  should  be,  also 
locate  expansion  tank.  Our  temperatures 
here  run  lower  than  in  your  section.  The 
past  Winter  we  had  40  dog.  below  for  36 
hours,  and  from  10  to  20  deg.  below  for 
days  at  a  time.  n.  m.  S. 

Wyocena,  Wis. 

A  greenhouse  11x21  feet  and  4*4  feet 
side  exposure,  where  temperature  ranges 
as  low  as  40  deg.  below  zero,  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  12  lines  lA/i-hich  pipe  to 
furnish  enough  heat.  It  would  be  best 
for  the  circulation  to  carry  several  flows 
overhead  to  south  end  and  return  under 
benches,  dividing  the  returns  on  either 
side,  and  allowing  two  returns  to  each 
flow,  for  so  short  a  run.  In  building 
heater  of  1%-inch  pipe  about  30  feet 
would  be  necessary  to  heat  2.">0  feet  in 
house,  as  roughly  speaking  about  one  foot 
in  furnace  is  required  for  eight  to  10 
feet  in  house.  The  furnace  can  be  con¬ 
structed  of  brick  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
allowing  three  feet  or  more  from  grate  to 
top,  and  making  same  about  4*4  to  five 
feet  long,  and  arranging  pipe  in  coils  on 
either  side  near  top  of  arch,  as  in  sketch. 
On  each  side  of  fireplace  put  an  iron 
plate  possibly  18  inches  high  and  line 
inside  with  fire  brick,  allowing  several 
inches  between  iron  at  top  and  outside 
brick  arch,  for  passage  of  smoke  down¬ 
wards.  Take  smoke  out  of  heater  at  side 
on  a  level  with  grate.  Return  bends,  four 
in  number,  would  be  necessary  to  connect 
pipe  in  heating  coil.  High  point  of  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  above  heater,  and  from 
there  all  pipe  should  continually  descend 
about  one  inch  to  five  feet  or  more  if 
convenient,  to  return  into  heater. 

Re  careful  to  have  the  pipe  in  heater 
continually  ascending  from  inlet  to  out¬ 
let.  Expansion  tank  should  be  connected 


being  more  than  necessary  to  generate 
enough  heat. 

The  smoke  outlets  as  shown  should  be 
at  the  sides  near  the  rear;  a  10  or  12- 
inch  terra  cotta  pipe  a  few  feet  above 
roof  of  house  would  he  ample  chimney. 
The  coils  of  beater  should  be  several  feet 
below  returns  under  benches.  Addition¬ 
al  heat  can  be  obtained  by  running  smoke 
flue  length  of  house  under  bench,  as  a 
heater  of  this  size  burning  wood  would 
throw  out  quite  a  lot  of  heat  into  chim¬ 
ney.  A  much  simpler,  cheaper  and  more 
economical  heating  system  would  be  one 
or  two  stoves  constructed  for  burning 
wood,  having  one  large  one  near  center, 
or  one  smaller  stove  near  each  end,  pro¬ 
tected  by  sheet  iron  shield  to  cause  heat 
circulation,  shield  to  run  from  within 
eight  inches  of  ground  to  a  foot  or  more 
above  top  of  stove,  and  allow  eight  or 
10-inch  air  space  round  stove. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Removing  Soot  from  Flue. 

Is  there  any  chemical  that  oue  can 
burn  in  a  furnace  and  brick  flue  of  a 
greenhouse,  to  destroy  the  soot,  and  thus 
avoid  wiping  them  out  at  intervals?  The 
flue  is  return  brick  0x13  inches  and  100 
feet  long,  and  is  covered  with  fireproof 
brick  slabs.  j. 

I  have  never  heard  of  anything  to  do 
an  effective  job  of  flue-cleaning,  except 
brushing.  Burning  zinc  has  been  spoken 
of  by  different  persons,  but  I  have  never 
found  anyone  who  actually  tried  it,  and 
am  sure  it  would  be  ineffective  in  so 
large  a  job  as  J.  has  to  contend  with. 
We  use  a  hose  and  good  stream  of  water 
for  a  similar  job,  and  J.  can  start  at 
high  end  of  flue  and  wash  it  out  in  that 
manner,  by  making  several  openings  at 
intervals  of  sufficient  distance  apart  to 
make  a  good  job.  To  clean  a  small  ver¬ 
tical  flue  we  have  taken  a  bag  filled  with 
sand  or  some  lighter  material  and  worked 
it  up  and  down  chimney  with  a  rope  and 
removed  soot  at  bottom.  e.  j.  w. 


Your  Neighbor  Carries 
An  Ingersoll 

Today  40,000,000  persons  carry  Ingersoll 
Dollar  Watches .  A  price  of  One  Dollar 
had  something  to  do  with  this  enor¬ 
mous  sale.  But  no  watch,  no  article, 
no  piece  of  goods  could  ever  attain 
such  mammoth  proportions  on  price 
alone.  Sheer  merit  tells.  Your  neigh¬ 
bor  carries  an  Ingersoll  and  he  told 
the  man  next  door  it  was  a  good  watch. 
That  is  the  basis — the  backbone  of  this 
tremendous  popularity  of  the  Ingersoll. 

ROBT  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
315  Fourth  Avenue  -  -  NEW  YORK 


GALVANIZED  W? 

Write  for  Catalog  *C*  and  price  delivered  your  station 
GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO..  Box  99.  Hudson  Falls,  New  York 


I  IflMTNINfl  flflIK  634C.  per  ft-  Hast  quality  sof. 
Lioninmo  nuuo  coppor  cab]e.  Freight  prepaid, 

O.  O.  D.  and  :i0  days'  trial.  Satisfaction  gnaranteedt 
Complete  installing  directions.  Valuable  catalogue 

free.  ROBINSON  &  SEIDEL  CO..  Box  SB.  Washinotonville.  Pa. 


Get  a  “BIG  CATCH”  and  BIG  YIELD  of 
Clover.  Alfalfa.  Peas,  Bean*,  Votch  aud  other 
legumes— inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM  ftWXS 

Cheapest  in  the  world.  Guaranteed  perfect.  Send 
for  valuable  circular. 

THE  STANDARD  NITROGERM  CO. 
Gleu  Ridge,  N.  J.  Dept.  31 
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The  Perfect  I 

Cultivator  | 

THE  David  Bradley  Little  Jap  2 
A  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  E 
cultivating.  Does  better  work  2 
under  all  conditions  because  of  S 
its  exclusive  pivot  axle  seat  bar  5 
dodging  lever.  Most  successful  2 
hillside  cultivator  made.  Ask  any  3 
Little  Jap  user.  Write  today  for  2 
our  special  cultivator  proposition,  j2 
which  tells  about  our  complete  cul-  3 
tivator  line,  including  the  famous  2 
Bradley  Tu-Ro  Cultivators. 

Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  = 

Chicago 

,  jfi  | 
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cw  Roofs  cost  money, 
no  it  pays  to  save  the  old 
roofa  Juat  as  long  at  you  can. 

Many  an  old  rool  on  a  house, 
porch,  barn,  factory,  shed  or 
out-building  is  ripped  off  and 
replaced,  when  all  the  old  root 
needed  was  oue  good  coat  of 

C'ankeu'S 

' - ■'ROOF-FIX 

to  make  it  as  serviceable  as  it  waa  when  first  pnt  on. 

HAVE  YOU  SUCH  A  ROOF  ?  If  so,  1  will  send 
enough  ROOF  FIX  to  cover  the  entire  surface.  This 
I  will  do  at  my  own  nek,  and  if  the  roof  is  still 
leaking  thirty  days  from  the  time  you  put  it  on,  you 
won't  owe  me  one  cent. 

ROOF-FIX  is  a  scientifically  prepared  black  liquid 
coating  that  tills  the  pores,  cracks  and  pinholes  in 
tin,  lolt,  wood,  steel  or  iron  roofs,  and  leaves  an 
clastic  surface  that  practically  becomes  a  part  of  the 
material.  It  Ih  easily  applied  with  a  brush  and  will 
not  crack,  blister,  run  or  peel  under  any  climatic  or 
acid  conditions. 

Don't  Send  Me  a  Cent  with  the  Coupon.  Just  toll 
me  all  about  the  roof  you’re  having  trouble  with  and 
I’ll  send  enough  ROOF-FIX  to  put  it  in  first-class, 
weather-fighting  condition  entirely  at  my  own  risk. 

You  LOSE  NOTHING  if  it  fails  to  stop  the  leaks— 
you  SAVE  A  LOT  if  it  does. 

ROOF-FIX  adds  years  of  service  to  any  kind 
of  material.  5  Gala.,  $4.00;  10  Gals.,  $7.50; 

50  Sal*!.’  I'o.oo!  THE  ROOF-FIX  MAN 

Th«  G.  E.  Conkcy  Co.  - 

103  C  Conkcy  Bid*. 

CLEVELAND  Y<}* 
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A  “STRONG-ARM”  ON  THE  POTATO 
DIGGER. 

(Concluded  from  page  586.) 

work,  the  horse  still  occupies  his  old  po¬ 
sition.  except  in  favored  trades,  or  in 
localities  where  tractors  can  do  at  least 
part  of  the  work.  If  anyone  doubts  this 
statement  let  him  go  out  today  and  buy 
a  team  of  heavy  suitable  farm  horses. 

These  facts  about  hired  help  and  horses 
have  forced  a  revolution  upon  many  a 
farm.  Farmers  have  been  obliged  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  strong  arm  needed  to 
develop  power  in  their  work.  The  gaso¬ 
line  engine  of  small  size  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  hired  man  and  the  extra 
team  more  and  more.  The  little  engines 
have  climbed  upon  the  reaper  and  the 
binder  at  harvest  time.  These  little  fel¬ 
lows  of  light  weight  simply  pull  off  their 
coat,  cough  a  little  and  then  reach  out 
a  steel  arm  which  takes  hold  of  the  work¬ 
ing  machinery  and  make  it  go.  This  iron 
hired  man  dismisses  at  least  one  team  of 
horses.  He  sits  on  the  binder  and  does 
the  work  so  that  practically  all  that  is 
left  for  the  horse  to  do  is  to  pull  the 
machine  forward,  without  being  obliged 
to  provide  extra  power  for  the  working 
parts.  As  all  know,  there  are  many  cases 
in  wet  seasons  and  on  undrained  land, 
when  it  is  impossible  even  for  two  big 
teams  to  develop  full  power  with  the 
binder  or  harvester.  The  machine  sinks 
so  far  into  the  mud  that  it  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  its  own  machinery.  The  little  en¬ 
gine,  however,  cares  nothing  for  this  con¬ 
dition.  It  just  reaches  out  that  strong 
arm  and  works  the  machinery  as  a  child 
would  wind  up  a  clock.  We  are  frequent¬ 
ly  told  that  these  little  engines  do  other 
farming  work.  They  do  not  remain  out¬ 
side,  but  they  step  into  the  house  and 
play  the  part  of  tireless  hired  girl,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  washing  machine,  the  wring¬ 
er,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  churn,  the 
ventilator,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
which  in  former  years  have  come  out  of 
the  back  and  tired  shoulders  of  the 
women  folk. 

Now,  we  have  another  use  for  the  iron 
hired  man.  The  picture  on  the  first  page 
shows  a  little  Cushman  engine  at  work 
upon  a  potato  digger.  Those  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  harvest  potatoes  in  a  wet 
season,  or  upon  hard  and  stony  ground, 
will  realize  the  tremendous  power  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  the  digger  to  push  that 
great  nose  through  the  soil  and  then 
shake  out  the  dirt,  elevate  the  potatoes 
and  leave  them  in  an  even  streak  be¬ 
hind.  We  have  had  in  our  own  field 
cases  where  four  big  horses  could  not 
pull  this  machine  for  more  than  20  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time  without  taking  a  rest. 
The  little  engine,  however,  takes  its  place 
on  the  digger,  and  as  is  the  case  with  the 
binder  or  harvester,  reaches  out  its 
strong  arm  and  does  all  the  work  except 
pulling  the  machine  forward.  One  team 
of  large  horses  in  reasonable  ground  can 
pull  the  machine  forward,  about  as  they 
would  a  riding  plow,  but  the  work  of 
lifting  the  soil,  sifting  out  the  stones  and 
dirt  and  dropping  the  potatoes  behind  re¬ 
quires  even  more  power  than  that  of  pull¬ 
ing  the  machine.  The  little  engine,  weigh¬ 
ing  considerably  less  than  the  driver,  sirs 
firmly  at  its  job,  working  the  machin¬ 
ery  as  evenly  and  with  much  less  com¬ 
plaint  than  the  hired  man  would  turn 
the  grindstone.  After  several  years' 
trial,  this  trick  of  the  engine  appears  to  be 
coming  in  popular  use,  and  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  developments  thus  far  in 
ihe  use  of  this  power.  Various  ingenious 
farmers  are  now  going  on  to  devise  plans 
for  catching  the  potatoes  as  they  are 
dropped  from  the  digger,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  extra  labor  of  picking  them  up.  The 
picture  shows  an  arrangement  of  crates 
for  this  purpose  which  is  said  to  work 
fairly  well.  In  other  cases  a  wide  float 
like  a  stone  boat  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  digger,  is  arranged  so  that  a  crate 
or  box  can  be  put  directly  under  the  spout 
down  which  the*  potatoes  run.  In  this 
way  the  great  majority  of  the  tubers  are 
dropped  directly  into  these  crates  and 
only  a  little  labor  is  required  in  picking 
up  the  scattering  tubers  by  hand.  This 
>  so  of  the  strong  arm  is  as  we  have  said, 
the  result  of  farm  development.  The 
high  price  of  horses  and  hired  labor  has 
forced  farmers  to  hunt  for  other  sources 
<-f  power,  and  they  find  it  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  iron  man — the  little  fellow  that  eats 
gasoline  and  does  his  work  without  a 
grunt  or  complaint  or  without  stopping 
o  tell  stories  or  to  look  at  the  clock. 


Firestone 


Producing  the  Proof 
in  Quality  and  Price 

HERE  they  are — plain  as  day — the  “extras” 
Firestone  Tires  that  cost  you  nothing  extra! 

Examine  the  section — note  the  piled-in  values  you 
get  at  average  price;  you  need  the  extra  fabric;  you 
need  that  cushion  stock — there  isn’t  any  in  the 
average  tire;  why  do  without  it  when  the  cost  is  the 
same  for  Firestones? 

The  reason  why  Firestone  Tires  deliver  so  much  more 
Mileage  is  in  the  “extras”  you 


see 


so 
here. 


Actual 

Size  5-inch  “Non- 
Skid”  FIRESTONE 


\\ 
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And  the 


reason  for  these  “extras”  is  in  the  Firestone  production — a 
simple  business  question  of  making  and  selling.  Nobody  can 
equal  Firestone  in  Economy  of  Manufacture  and  Distribution. 

Firestone  Tires  are  made  in  the  Largest  Exclusive  Tire 
Plant  in  America;  they  are  made  by  experts  whom  “practice 
makes  perfect” — this  saves  you  money. 

Firestone  methods  of  marketing  are  so  managed  that  you 
get  the  tires,  tubes,  accessories — whatever  you  need  in  tire 

service — with  least  handling  and  ex¬ 
pense — this  saves  you  money. 

Examine  the  section — remember, 
too,  that  you  get  the  same  relative  de¬ 
gree  of  Mileage  no  matter  what  size  of 
tire  you  buy.  The  values  are  there — 
beyond  question  or  dispute. 

Your  dealer  has  Firestones— for  mo¬ 
torcycle  as  well  as  automobile.  If 
not,  he  can  get  them  easily. 


Fig.  1.  7  plies  of  Sea-Island  fabric  in 

Firestone  —some  are  satisfied  \y,\\\,, 

with  e.  whnX  t 

Fig.  2.  Extra  coating  of  finest  rubber  be-  V«VuvA 
tween  fabric  layers  in  Firestone 
—not  in  the  ordinary. 
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Firestone  Net  Prices  to  Car-Owners 


Case 

Round  Tread 

Case 

Non-Skid 

Grey 

Tube 

Red 

Tube 

30  x  3 

|  $  9.40 

$10.55 

|  $2.20 

$2.50 

30  x  Z% 

|  11.90 

13.35 

|  2.60 

2.90 

32  x  3  Vz 

|  13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34  X  4 

|  19.90 

|  22.30 

3.90 

4.40 

34  x  \yz 

|  27.30 

|  30.55 

|  4.80 

5.40 

m 

36  x  \y. 

|  28.70 

|  32.15 

|  5.00 

5.65 

37  x  5 

35.55 

39.80 

|  5.95 

6.70 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  O. 

“America’s  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers  ” 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Fig.  3.  54  inch  Pure  Para  Rubber  cushion 
layer  in  Firestone  —none  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  4.  3-32  inch  Breaker  Strip  of  Sea-Island 
fabric  and  high-grade  rubber  in  Firestone 
—less  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  5.  J4  inch  Tread,  tough,  resilient,  gripping 
in  Firestone  — less  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  6.  54  inch  side  wall  of  strongest  rubber  in 
Firestone  — less  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  7.  Firestone  Bead,  built  into  tire  spe¬ 
cially  for  clincher  rims  in  Firestone. 

In  the  ordinary  tire  the  clincher  part  of 
bead  is  only  a(  patch  applied  to  straight 
side  type  to  fill  “clincher”  space. 

Yet  you  pay  only  $39.80 
for  this  37  x  5  inch 
Firestone  NON- 
SKID— 20%  be- 
low  the  aver¬ 
age  of  four 
widely  ad¬ 
vertised 
makes. 


Firestone  Tube  Bag  Free 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  and  the  make  of  your  tires  and 
we  will  send  you,  free,  a  fine  rubberized  Tube  Bag.  Will  keep 
tubes  in  prime  condition.  Write  today.  Get  also,  the  Book 
on  Care  and  Repair  of  Tires.  Ask  for  Book  No.  !&• 


/-Unload  Hay — or  anything 

In  Half  the  Time ! 

yOU  can  unload  your  hay  quicker  than  a  man 
1  can  unhitch  and  hitch  a  team.  Man  on  the  load 
is  master  of  whole  situation.  You  can  clean  tip  a 
load  in  three  forksful  if  you  will  let  your  engine 
operate  an 

Ireland  Hay  Hoist 

Entire  cost  1  cent  a  load.  One  man  with  an  Ireland 
will  do  any  lifting  in  half  the  time  of  two  men  and 
a  team.  A  score  of  uses  on  any  farm,  pulling  sticks 
or  timbers,  elevating  ice,  drilling,  digging 
or  scraping  dirt.  Operates  safely  a  ud  easily- 
Special  pulley  for  your  engine. 

Guaranteed  every  way.  Write 
tor  details — also  about  our 
drag  saws,  wood  saws,  saw 
mills  and  shingle  mills. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


FARM  TOOL  NOW! 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WIRE  AND 
FENCE  STRETCHER 

The  Standard  For  Years.  PARCEL  POST 
TO  TOUR  DOOR,  Ask  Dealer  or  send  to 

THE  WARREN  SPECIALTY  MEG.  CO..  Warren,  Ohio 


SPRAY  NOW -—$110 

WITH  THIS  OUTFIT 


At  3110.00  the  No.  1  EUREKA  spray  outfit  is 
the  biggest  value  ever  offered.  It  will  do  every¬ 
thing  that  a  $300.00  outfit  will  do.  .Not  a  hand 
pump  changed  into  power,  but  a  husky,  reliable, 
pump,  built  for  power  work  and  driven  by  the 
well-known  Excelsior  gasoline  engine.  Has  100 
gallon  tank  and  will  give  you  0  gallons  of  liquid 
a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  173  pounds.  Comes 
complete,  ready  for  work  with  30  ft.  of  hose,  4 
nozzles,  etc.  Two  larger  sizes  if  you  want  to 
pay  more  money.  Do  not  buy  a  spray  outfit 
until  you  have  our  printed  matter  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  make  the  well-known  Excelsior  en¬ 
gine,  the  greatest  farm  engine  ever  built.  We 
prove  it  at  our  risk  on  your  premises.  Send  for 
information  to-dav. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

No.  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Save  All  the  Hay— Pay  Big  Profits 

Galvanized— Corrugated — Extra  Quality  Coating 

More  economical  than  barns  or-permanent  sheds.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off.  Made  in  sections,  thuF  occupying  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  Are  water-tight  and  rust-proof.  Can’t  blow  off. 
Mr.  Hammitt,  Hardy,  Neb.,  Bayn:  "Vour  rover  preserved  my  hay  fine.  I  ff"*!* 
a  ton  more  for  Btaek  protected  with  your  cover  than  for  other  atackn  in  name  field. 

The  paving  on  the  first  stack  of  hay  will  more  than  pay  for  your  Martin  Metal 
StAck  Cover.  With  ordinary  care  will  last  15  to  20  years  and  save  Its  cost  or  more 
on  every  ntaek.  SPECIAL  OFFEB!  Write  Vxiay  for  free,  illustrated  llteratun 
,  and  special  introductory  price. 

I  Tho  Martin  Metal  Stack  Cover  Con  300  N.  Moeely  St.,  Wichita, Kan. 

i  Stocks  carried  in  Wichita,  Kan.;  Portland,  Or©.;  Omaha.  Neb.;  and  Canton,  Ohio. 


REPLACES  FIVE  MEN-TEN  HORSES 


APPROVED  BY  LEADING  AGRICULTURISTS 

One  man  and  the  Chase  Farm  Tractor  plows  an  acre  an 
hour — rolls  and  harrows  30  acres  a  day — does  all  the 
licit  work  and  heavy  hauling,  and  does  it  more  efficient¬ 
ly  and  at  less  cost  than  horses  or  hand  labor. 

It  serves  all  purposes — plowing,  dragging,  belt  work, 
etc.  Is  always  ready  and  is  simple  t>>  operate.  Many 
boys  are  running  Chase  Tractors.  Is  guaranteed  by 
one  of  America's  pioneer  motor  truck  builders.  Sold 
on  an  easy  purchase  plan. 

Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO, 

Farm  Tractor  Dept., 

101  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


ELKHART 


200  Buggy  Styles 

Get  New  Catalog  TSSirS* 

pose,  business  or  pleasure.  Direct,  selling  plan  saves  you  $25  up. ' 

60  Days’ 

FREE  Trial 

We  ship  for  your  examination  and  approval. 

Money  back  guarantee.  World’s  largest 
manufacturers  selling  direct.  Big.hand- 
some,  illustrated  Free  book.  Write  for  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  anywhere.  Postal  brings  it. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Reduced 
Prices 
for 
1915 
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Holly  Without  Berries. 

May  a  holly  tree  that  does  not  produce 
berries  be  grafted  or  budded  so  that  ber¬ 
ries  will  be  produced?  f.  s.  w. 

Tennessee. 

THE  holly  is  dioecious,  and  if  you  have 
a  stamina te  tree  it  will  not  produce 
berries.  Naturally  it  would  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  graft  the  entire  head  to  the  pis¬ 
tillate  form,  even  if  the  work  could  be 
done  satisfactorily.  It  is  customary,  in 
making  holly  plantations,  to  set  the  berry¬ 
bearing  plants  in  the  more  conspicuous 
places,  with  a  few  staminate  plants  to 
pollinate  them. 


Spray  to  Control  Rose  Bugs. 

Has  there  been  any  formula  discovered 
which  will  destroy  or  drive  rosebugs  from 
grapevines  or  other  fruit-bearing  bushes 
or  trees?  n.  A.  c. 

Ohio. 

A  spray  used  for  this  purpose  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  to  which  is  added 
>ne  gallon  of  molasses.  This  is  not  ef¬ 
fective  without  the  molasses.  Spray  very 
thoroughly  when  the  beetles  are  due.  and 
i  gain  one  week  later. 


Propagating  Forsythia. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  and  when  to  set 
ir  cuttings  of  Forsythia?  T,.  F.  K. 
Peace  Dale,  It.  I. 

Forsythia  cuttings  should  be  made  of 
the  ripened  wood,  taken  in  Fall  or  Win¬ 
ter.  Make  them  like  currant  cuttings,  six 
>,r  eight  inches  long,  and  set  in  the  open 
ground  in  early  Spring.  Set  them  with 
i bout  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the 
ground,  and  give  clean  cultivation.  Of 
lurse  the  ground  should  be  clean  and 
'.oil-tilled. 


Care  of  Cyclamen. 

We  have  a  fine  pink  Cyclamen  which 
was  in  blossom  from  the  first  of 
December  until  March  10,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  25  blossoms  on  it  at  a 
rime.  It  is  still  growing,  but  has  ceased 
to  bloom.  How  shall  we  treat  it  to  keep 
it  through  the  Summer  and  have  it  bloom 
next  Winter?  J.  S.  w. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cyclamens  give  best  results  wheu 
grown  continuously  from  the  seed,  flow- 
ring  when  about  15  months  old.  It  is 
not  their  nature  to  be  dried  off  like  a 
hyacinth  or  tulip,  and  for  this  reason  the 
dry  roots  sold  in  the  Fall  like  the  Dutch 
bulbs  are  rarely  satisfactory.  Florists 
make  no  attempt  to  carry  over  the  plants 
from  season  to  season,  flowering  stock 
fresh  from  seed  each  year.  Our  hot 
Summers  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the 
Cyclamens  very  well.  If  you  decide  to 
carry  this  fine  plant  over,  put  it  in  a 
sheltered  place  outside — a  frame,  where 
shade  may  be  given  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  is  excellent — or  the  north  side 
of  a  building.  Water  moderately,  and 
give  the  same  general  treatment  as  you 
would  to  ferns  and  Azaleas  stored  out¬ 
side.  Its  new  growth  will  begin  in  the 
Fall ;  the  Summer  treatment  is  to  keep 
it  from  drying  up  at  the  root,  though  the 
foliage  will  naturally  go.  But  we  doubf 
whether  you  will  repeat  this  Winter’s 
success  with  the  old  root. 


Blight  Attacking  Phlox. 

What  is  a  preventive  for  blight  attack¬ 
ing  perennial  Phlox?  j.  M.  8. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

NTo  information  is  given  as  to  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  “blight”  attacking  the  Phlox. 
V  recent  authoritative  book  gives  six  dif¬ 
ferent  fungous  diseases  attacking  Phlox, 
•hie  of  these  is  a  canker  affecting  the 
-item  just  above  the  ground,  and  this 
iepms  to  be  quite  troublesome  in  a  num- 
llfir  of  different  localities.  While  this 
may  be  amenable  to  fungicides,  We  have 
been  advised  to  cut  out  and  burn  the  in¬ 
jured  stems,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
ive  them,  as  the  canker  injures  the  tis¬ 
sue  quite  severely,  and  there  is  litti-* 
!,"I>e  of  a  good  flower  truss  on  the  affecc- 
'd  stems.  Another  familiar  trouble  is  a 
leaf  spot  (Cercospora)  ;  this  is  rarely 
severe,  and  can  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  at  intervals 
about  10  days.  Another  trouble  that 
.elects  Phlox  very  severely  some  seasons 
P°wdery  mildew ;  the  leaves  show  the 
1  1‘  iracteristic  grayish  powdery  surface, 
become  crumpled  and  distorted,  and  if  the 


trouble  is  severe  the  foliage  dries  up  and 
falls  off,  leaving  bare  stalks.  Liver  of 
sulphur,  three  ounces  in  10  gallons  of 
water,  is  an  effective  spray  for  this. 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  dusted  on  while  the 
leaves  are  wet  with  dew,  is  often  effect¬ 
ive.  Another  trouble  that  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  some  sort  of  blight  is  a  severe 
infestation  of  red  spider.  This  is  likely 
to  occur  during  a  very  hot  dry  season. 
The  leaves  turn  yellow  and  finally  die, 
and  if  one  is  unacquainted  with  the  tiny 
insect  the  appearance  suggests  disease 
rather  than  insect  attack,  as  the  mites 
are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Per¬ 
sistent  syringing  or  hosing  with  cold 
water,  directed  with  force  against  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  will  control  this 
pest. 


Stained-glass  Greenhouse. 

I  have  stained  glass  windows  out  of  a 
church;  have  thought  of  starting  a  small 
greenhouse.  Would  they  do?  I  know 
nothing  of  the  business,  and  am  70  years 
old,  have  2 *4  acres  inside  borough  lines, 
gas  and  water  handy,  and  the  dwelling 
would  be  on  west  side  and  near  the  plant. 
Ground  slopes  north  and  east.  Advice  is 
wanted.  R.  c.  M. 

Andover,  O. 

This  glass  will  not  do  for  greenhouse. 
Frosted  glass  is  used  extensively  in  the 
construction  of  houses  for  decorative 
plants,  such  as  palms,  ferns,  etc.,  but  for 
the  growing  of  flowering  plants  such  as 
geraniums,  carnations,  roses,  etc.,  also 
vegetables,  clear  glass  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  while  it  is  true  that  shading  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Summer  months,  the  glass 
must  be  clear  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Only  such  plants  as  have 
their  natural  habitat  in  shaded  places 


will  succeed  in  a  house  with  subdued 
light.  Such  light  is  provided  either  by 
shading  the  glass  with  whitewash,  white 
lead  and  turpentine,  or  by  the  use  of 
frosted  glass.  This  kind  of  shading  pro¬ 
duces  a  mellow  light,  without  dark  sha¬ 
dows,  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
colored  glass.  Without  some  knowledge 
of  greenhouse  management,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  embark  in  the  business. 
The  expense  of  constructing  houses  is 
quite  heavy  and  with  the  close  competi¬ 
tion  one  encounters  in  almost  every  town, 
the  best  of  management  is  demanded  to 
make  the  business  successful  and  profit¬ 
able.  A  young  man  may  live  long  enough 
to  learn  the  business,  and  perhaps  event¬ 
ually  make  a  success  of  it,  but  an  aged 
person  with  no  knowledge  of  the  business, 
will  find  the  chances  of  success  greatly 
against  him  and  stands  a  mighty  good 
chance  of  losing  in  the  venture.  In  as 
few  words  as  possible,  I  would  say  to 
you  don’t  put  your  money  into  the  green¬ 
house  business.  K. 


Swiss  Chard. 

I  wonder  whether  readers  who  raise 
garden  truck  for  the  home  market  know 
about  Swiss  chard.  We  have  grown  it 
several  years  and  find  it  good.  We  raise 
our  own  seed,  sowing  a  new  row  every 
Spring,  but  the  old  row  starts  to  grow 
as  soon  as  it  warms  up  in  the  Spring  and 
in  a  littie  while  we  have  a  mess  of  greens 
We  use  the  leaves  from  the  old  row  until 
the  young  plants  are  big  enough,  then  let 
it  go  to  seed.  We  can  have  greens  any 
time  from  early  Spring  until  the  ground 
freezes  in  the  Fall.  The  leaves  never  get 
tough  and  the  thick  white  stalk  and  mid 
rib  are  good  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
cooked  like  asparagus  or  green  peas.  The 
variety  we  have  grows  leaves  1*4  or  two 
feet  long,  and  when  going  to  seed  makes 
a  hedge  four  feet  high.  b. 


Starts  your  FORD 
from  the  seat 

Take  your  seat  in  the  car 
and  pull  a  handle  on  the 
dash.  Off  you  go.  Turns 
motor  every  time.  Put  your 
crank  in  the  tool  box. 
Costs  only  $25 
Adds  only  12  pounds 

to  weight  of  your  car  when  in¬ 
stalled.  A  simple,  reliable  mech¬ 
anism  endorsed  by  automobile 
engineers.  No  upkeep  expense. 

Ask  your  Ford  dealer  or  garage 
man  about  the 

Boston  Starter 

or  send  yourgarageman’snameand 
receive  full  description  and  prices 
of  Boston  Starter.  Write  at  once. 

AUTOMATIC  APPLIANCE  CO. 

172  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  30  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


FAIRFIELD 
SIX-  "4G  ** 


$1385 

PAIGE  Means  VALUE 

Paige  Leadership,  among  both  four-cylinder  and  six-cylinder  motor  cars,  Is 
due  in  large  measure  to  Paige  Character.  Paige  Character  means  not  only 
the  sound  reputation  of  Paige  Cars,  but  also  the  stability  and  integrity 
of  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company.  But  Paige  Value  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Paige  Cars.  And  there  are  Four  Elements 
of  Paige  Value. 


There  is  Paige  Comfort:  The  Paige  “Six- 
46”  is  a  big,  seven-passenger  car  of  124-inch 
wheel  base,  roomy,  distinguished  looking  and 
luxurious.  Its  cantilever  spring  suspension 
means  a  marvel  of  easy  riding.  Its  Gray  & 
Davis  electrical  lighting  and  starting  systems 
offer  the  highest  development  of  elegant 
motoring.  The  Paige  “Four-36”  in  the  same 
measure  is  supreme  among  “Fours.” 

There  is  Paige  Economy:  The  Soundness 
of  Paige  Design,  the  Excellence  of  Paige  Work¬ 
manship  and  Materials  mean  Economy — 
Economy  in  Maintenance  and  Economy  in 
Operation. 


There  is  Paige  Power:  The  Paige-Conti¬ 
nental  motor  (in  the  “Six”)  is  a  tremendously 
powerful  motor  of  unequaled  flexibility. 
There  is  the  Rayfield  carburetor  for  ease  and 
perfection  of  control;  the  Bosch  magneto  for 
flawless  ignition  and  the  multiple  disc  cork- 
insert  clutch.  All  these  mean  the  Power  of 
the  Paige. 

There  is  Paige  Utility:  That  is  Universal 
and  that  now  is  the  nation-wide  verdict  of  the 
American  people.  And  surely  Paige  Value  is 
Self-Evident  in  the  Paige  “Six-46”  at  $1395, 
and  the  Paige  “Four-36”  at  $1075. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  221  McKinstry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Four-cylinder  long-stroke  motor,  4x5 
nches.  Multiple  disc  clutch  with  cork 
inserts.  Gray  &  Davis  electric  system. 
Bosch  magneto.  Center  control.  Float¬ 
ing  type  rear  axle.  1 1 6-inch  wheel  base. 
Silent  chain  drive.  Tires  34"  x4". 


*1075 


Equipment  —  Rain-vision  ventilating 
windshield;  silk  mohair  top  with  en¬ 
velope;  speedometer;  one  extra  de- 
mountablerim;robe  rail;  license  bracket; 
horn;  pump;  jack;  tools  and  tire  repair 
outfit.  Trimmings  black  and  nicket. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Corporal  Langdon  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  was  killed  and  many 
American  soldiers  and  Panama  police¬ 
men  were  badly  injured  in  rioting  at 
Colon  April  2.  The  taking  over  of  the 
policing  of  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  by  the  United  States  Government 
will  probably  be  the  result  of  the  riot. 

More  than  70  lives  were  lost  at  sea 
in  disasters  due  to  the  great  storm  which 
swept  up  the  coast  on  April  3.  The  total 
may  reach  a  much  larger  figure.  The 
most  serious  loss  was  the  disappearance 
of  the  Royal  Dutch  West  Indies  Mail 
Line  steamer  Prins  Maurits  off  Cape  Hat- 
terns,  with  four  passengers  and  the  crew 
of  45.  Several  steamers  that  responded  to 
her  distress  call  were  unable  to  find  any 
trace  of  her.  Fifteen  of  the  10  men  of  the 
crew  of  the  ocean-going  tug  Edward  Luck- 
enback  were  drowned  when  that  craft 
foundered  off  False  Cape.  At  least  10  men 
were  lost  when  two  coal  barges  broke 
loose  from  their  tow  and  were  wrecked 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware  Capes. 
They  were  the  crews  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company’s  barges  Nos.  0  and  9, 
bound  from  Baltimore  for  Boston  with 
coal,  and  were  drowned  when  their  crafts 
foundered  near  Cape  Ilenlopen. 

Artemio  Ricarte,  known  as  “the  Viper.” 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Christmas  Eye 
uprising  at  Manila,  has  been  arrested  in 
China  on  a  charge  of  treason.  For  over 
three  months  the  search  for  Ricarte  has 
been  going  on.  He  was  known  to  have 
fled  to  Hong  Kong  after  the  revolt  was 
crushed  with  Sexto  Lopez,  another  leader. 
Five  other  generals  who  took  part  in  the 
uprising  have  been  arrested  previously 
The  insurrection  was  arranged  to  start 
simultaneously  in  Manila  and  at  Navotas, 
10  miles  distant.  The  police,  aided  by 
10.000  regular  troops,  were  prepared  for 
it,  however,  and  when  the  bolomen  came 
from  their  houses  they  were  surprised  by 
the  armed  preparations,  and  many  of 
them  fled. 

In  the  biggest  vote  ever  cast  in  a  muni¬ 
cipal  election  in  Chicago  William  Hale 
Thompson  was  elected  Mayor  April  0  in 
a  landslide  that  nearly  complete  returns 
indicate  carried  the  entire  Republican 
ticket  to  victory.  His  indicated  plurality 
over  Robert  M.  Sweitzer,  Democratic  can¬ 
didate,  is  140.000.  Incomplete  returns  in¬ 
dicate  that  85  per  cent  of  the  total  regis¬ 
tration  of  709,100  was  polled.  Of  this 
number  approximately  200,000  were  cast 
by  women  who  for  the  first  time  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  Mayoralty,  election. 

Donn  M.  Roberts,  Mayor  of  Terre 
Haute;  Eli  Redman,  Judge  of  the  Vigo 
Circuit  Court :  Thomas  G.  Smith,  Judge 
of  the  Terre  Haute  City  Court,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  others,  were  convicted  of  conspir¬ 
acy  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal  Court 
at  Indianapolis  April  6.  They,  with  89 
defendants  who  had  previously  pleaded 
guilty,  were  sentenced  April  12  by  Judge 
A.  B.  Anderson.  Impeachment  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Mayor  Roberts  will  be  start¬ 
ed  soon  at  Terre  Haute  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  on  the  ground  that  he  attempted  to 
bribe  three  City  Councilman  to  vote 
against  an  ordinance. 

The  German  cruiser  Prince  Eitel  Fried¬ 
rich  was  interned  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
April  7. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Grape 
Belt  reports  from  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y„ 
April  2,  that  whether  or  not  the  South 
Shore  Growers  and  Shippers  Association 
will  continue  local  shipments  along  the 
line  of  the  Erie  railroad  this  year  will  be 
decided  by  the  directors  soon.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  growers  was  held  at  Sheridan 
March  30  at  which  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length.  A.  B.  Cranston  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  which  was  held 
in  Grange  Hall  and  President  Charles 
Reynolds  of  Forestville,  S.  J.  Cook  and 
many  growers  spoke.  Most  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  in  favor  of  the  local  ship¬ 
ment  plan  but  some  advocated  carload 
shipments  only.  Among  those  who  spoke 
were  A.  .T.  Salisbury,  F.  M.  Cockburn 
and  A.  M.  Geiger.  At  a  meeting  of  grow¬ 
ers  at  Farnham  March  31,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  signed  up  for  grape  shipments  through 
the  association  from  mat  station.  Pres¬ 
ident  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Cook  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Dewittville  April  3  to  consider 
pickle  acreage  and  possibly  the  growing 
nf  other  produce  for  carload  shipments 
from  Mayville  including  cabbage  and  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Between  200  and  300  farmers  and 
stockholders  in  the  proposed  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty  Canning  Association  met  in  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  recently,  and  perfected  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  report  of  the  committee 
canvassing  the  stock  showed  that  $21,- 
850  had  been  subscribed.  More  than 
$7,000  of  this  amount  was  raised  in  Che¬ 
halis  among  the  business  men.  The  rest 
nf  the  stock  is  held  by  the  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  put  in 
effect  April  4  an  order  modifying  the  va¬ 
rious  quarantine  orders  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  the  effort  to  stamp 
nut  the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  The  in¬ 
fection  disappeared  on  April  1  but,  as  a 
precaution,  a  few  counties  in  each  of 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  are  still  quarantined. 
"It  is  pointed  out,”  says  the  Department, 
"that  Michigan,  the  State  in  which  the 
epidemic  started,  is  believed  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  the  disease.  All  territory  in 
the  State  is  now  included  in  the  restricted 
•>rea,  for  which  the  regulations  are  the 
'east  stringent  of  any  of  the  four  classes 


r  COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  23-25. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  ATa.,  July  13-14. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oe- 
tober  1. 


Irate  Country  Gentleman  (white 
with  anger  at  being  disturbed)  :  “You 
book  canvassers  make  me  so  angry  with 
your  confounded  nerve  and  impudence 
that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my 
indignation!”  Canvasser  (jumping  with 
enthusiasm )  :  “Then,  sir,  I  am  a  great 
help  to  you.  I  have  here  the  very  thing 
you  need — a  dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  containing  all  the  words  and 
slang  phrases  known,  and  only  five  shill¬ 
ings.  Take  it,  and  you  will  never  be  at 
a  loss  to  express  yourself  again.” — Tit- 
Bits. 


in  the  quarantined  area.  No  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Tennessee-Virginia  line,  is  entirely  free 
from  quarantine  regulations.” 

Much  of  the  fruit  of  East  Texas  is 
killed,  but  not  all,  is  the  report  made  by 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Fred  W. 
Davis.  He  reported  that,  in  spite  of  the 
backward  weather,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  corn  acreage,  there  will  be 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cotton 
acreage.  This  land  will  go  to  various 
crops,  in  which  peas,  peanuts  and  Sudan 
grass  will  play  an  important  part. 

Many  of  the  press  comments  on  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
rendered  March  20,  at  Topeka.  Kansas, 
holding  that  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law  is  unconstitutional,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  erroneous  and  are  apt  to  mislead  the 
public  concerning  the  real  situation  in 
this  matter.  The  Kansas  decision,  like  a 
former  decision  to  the  same  effect,  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  is  limited 
in  its  operation,  solely  to  the  district  in 
which  it  was  rendered.  Neither  decision 
settles  or  nullifies  the  law.  and  the  exact 
contrary  has  been  held  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  South  Dakota. 
The  Arkansas  case  has  been  appealed  to. 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  Act  of  Congress 
protecting  migratory  birds  stands  effec¬ 
tive  until  the  Supreme  Court  finally  de-  | 
cides  the  question  of  its  constitutionality. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  law-abiding  citizen  to  observe  its 
provisions  and  regulations. 

The  Indianapolis  News  reported  from 
Hammond,  Ind.,  April  2,  that  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty  farmers  who  ship  milk  to  the  Chicago 
market  are  on  strike  because  they  say  the 
price  paid  them  for  milk  by  agents  of  Chi¬ 
cago  milk  distributing  companies  is  too 
low.  Two  hundred  cans  of  milk  were 
fed  to  pigs  by  the  farmers  April  1,  rather 
than  send  the  output  to  Chicago.  This 
quantity  was  doubled  the  next  day,  mak¬ 
ing  900  cans  in  all.  Chicago  dealers  as¬ 
sert  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
demanded  because  their  trade  has  fallen 
off  00  per  cent,  and  that  a  price  reduc¬ 
tion  of  90  cents  a  can  is  necessary  or  they 
will  be  forced  out  of  business.  Efforts  to 
reach  an  amicable  arrangement  have 
failed. 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Control  has 
decided  to  offer  to  farmers  who  plant  fiber 
flax  $15  a  ton  for  (he  straw  delivered  at 
the  penitentiary  and  in  order  to  aid  the 
farmers  the  State  will  also  furnish  con¬ 
vict  labor  to  pull  the  flax  and  will  supply 
the  seed  to  those  who  wish  to  plant  at  $3 
per  bushel.  The  Governor  announced 
that  the  seed  need  not  be  paid  for  until 
the  flax  is  harvested. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board, 
Washington,  has  issued  notices  in  regard 
to  the  Pine  shoot  moth.  On  and  after 
July  1  next  the  importation  of  Pines  from 
all  European  countries  and  localities,  ex¬ 
cept  for  experimental  and  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  prohibited,  owing  to  the  iner  ase  of  the 
highly  injurious  Pine  shoot  moth.  The 
same  department  also  forbids  the  further 
introduction  into  the  United  States  of  all 
Indian  corn  from  Java.  India  and 
Oceania  (except  Australia  and  New 
Zealand),  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  se¬ 
rious  corn  disease  there. 

Reports  received  by  the  office  of  Mar¬ 
kets  and  Rural  Organization  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  from  the  Louis¬ 
iana  district,  which  shipped  more  than 
1,300  carloads  of  strawberries  in  1914, 
indicate  that  the  frost  of  March  21  de¬ 
stroyed  three-fourths  of  the  crop  already 
set  and  will  probably  reduce  the  expected 
shipment  of  2,000  cars  by  about  one- 
fourth.  The  plants  are  setting  another 
crop,  but  heavy  shipments  will  be  delayed 
for  two  weeks. 

To  the  Boys’  Corn  Club  and  the  Girls’ 
Tomato  Club,  South  Carolina  has  added 
the  Pimento  Club.  One  of  the  club  or¬ 
ganizers  got  some  pimento  seed  from 
Spain,  and  has  distributed  the  seeds 
through  the  schools,  and  is  organizing  the 
clubs  through  the  schools.  They  are  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  raise 
something  besides  cotton. 


Read  the  wisdom 
MAN  on  Page  587.— 


of  the  ROOF-FIX 
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THE  SALISBURY  &  MURPHY 

Platform  Folding  Hay  Rack  and  Wagon  Body 


AS  A 
WAGON 
BODY 


Will  fit  any  ordinary  farm  wagon.  Tt,  is 
strong  and  simple— easily  converted  to 
suit  the  work  at  hand— no  lifting  of  body 
is  necessary.  It  is  an  ideal 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  its  capacity  being  22  to 
24  barrels  or  75  bushels  in  bulk. 
As  a  stock  rack  its  width  al-‘ 
lows  of  drawing  nearly  double 
the  usual  number  of  calves  or 
sheep. 


Our  Reference.— We  use 
the  following  letter  by  per¬ 
mission: 

Exchange  Bank  of  Holly. 

We  would  state  that 
any  contract  entered  in¬ 
to  by  Salisbury  &  Mur¬ 
phy  would  absolutely  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  purchaser.  They  are  well  * 
known  and  reliable.  - 

W.  S.  H ousel.  Cashier. 

W.  A.  Downs,  Vice-President. 


AS  A  STOCK  RACK 


AS  A 
HAY 
RACK 


Our  rack  is  covered  by 
patents  and  it  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  protect  same. 

Here  is  the  law  on  the 
subject : 

“  It  is  an  infringement  of 
a  patent  to  either  make  or 
use  or  sell  a  patented  thing 
without  legal  permit.  Mak¬ 
ing  for  one’s  own  use  is  as 
wrongful  as  making  for 
:sale  and  making  without 
either  using  or  selling  is 
infringement. 


in  order  to  introduce  this  body  and  hay  rack,  we  will  ship  same  freight  prepaid  to  any 
R.R.  Station  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  upon  receipt  of  $24.00,  or  with  stock  racks 
complete  for  $28.00.  If  you  do  not  find  them  as  represented,  return  eame  at  my  expense 

and  money  will  be  refunded. 

JOHN  MURPHY,  25  State  Street,  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 


Mlllll  1 1  aniii  ■■  1111111111111111111  mi  tiniia 


Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  5 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  jj 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  jj 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  r 
and  save  much  hard  work.  E 


WHEEL  H0ES 
AND  DRILLS 


ms  AGE 

will  sow’,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman,  = 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  5 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations  E 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $  12.  One  g 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work,  jj 
tJtg’ii  Ask  your  Scaler  to  show  them  and  S 

write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening  E 
Whee  With  Modern  Tools’*  Free.  = 

Hoe  VV  _ .  —  BATEMAN  \ 

M’F’G  CO.  = 
Box  22 

Erenloch.N.  J.  ! 

imiiimumiiimin.l! 


Wood’s  Virginia 

Lnsilage  Corns. 

Our  Virginia-grown  Ensilage 
corns,  on  account  of  climatic 
reasons,  make  much  larger  growth 
in  the  North  and  West  than  corn 
grown  in  other  sections.  Our 
corns,  too,  are  cured  under  natural 
conditions,  and  are  unsurpassed  in 
vigorous  germination. 

Wood’s  Virginia.  Ensilage, 
Pamunkey  Ensilage, 

Eureka  Ensilage, 

Cocke’s  Prolific  Ensilage, 

Va.  Horsetooth  Ensilage. 

Write  for  price  and  “WOOD’* 
CROP  SPECIAL"  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans, 
Sudan  Grass  and  all  Seasonable 

Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va, 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties.  Booklet,  “How 
1  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,"  and  sample  free. 
Will  also  send  testimonials  from  patrons  in  your  localily. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm.  Route  3.  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


For  Sale-Agricultural  Ground  Lime  Stone 

$1.50,  Bulk — Bags.  $2.50  per  ton.  Write  for  analysis 
and  full  particulars. 

JOINTA  LIME  CO.,  -  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas.  $2.50  bushel:  Soy  Beans.  $2.50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6  bushel:  lied  Clover  Seed, 
$9.50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings.  $40  ton :  Oat  Flakes. 

$50  ton.  Joseph  E.  Holland,  Milford,  Delaware 

Cornell,  No.  1 1,  YELLOW  DENT 

You  can  get  the  benefit  of  seven  years  of  selection 
in  co-operation  with  Cornell  by  buying  your  seed 
corn  of  us.  Write  for  prices  toH.  E.  CROUCH,  Manager. 
Brightside  Farms,  Aurora,  N.  Y-  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop. 

C  VA/ F'  FT  SEED.  White  and  large  biennial 
"  *-**-*  *  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 

At/m  request.  E.  BARTON,  Box 
L'LrVJVJLrK  29,  .  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ar1<  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  R,  Fostoria,  O. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Oreen  Mountain,  Dibble’s  Russet,  Early 
Surprise,  Clyde,  Early  Eureka.  Write  for  special 
quantity  price.  FRANK  LOWELL  8  SONS,  Sardiner,  Me. 

Bethel  Beauty  Seed  Potatoes 

Mr.  A.  M.  Harrigan,  of  Mass.,  says  of  it.  “Best  I  ever 
planted,  and  I  had  eight  kinds  in  1914.”  Also  Standard 
Varieties  in  car  lots  or  less.  Unheard-of  Low  Prices. 

I.  I..  WAKE,  -  -  Gardiner,  Maine 

1*12“  GRAPEVINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES-GARDEN  SEEDS 

All  Leading  Varieties  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N  Y. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  CORN 

Cornell  No.  12 

If  OR  five  years  we  have  been  testing  varieties  of 
corn  for  yield  of  grain.  This  work  has  been  done 
in  co-operation  with  the  Plant  Breeding  Department 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University.  The  Cornell  No.  12  has  proved  the 
best,  and  we  have  discarded  the  others  for  it.  We 
have  bred  this  by  the  ear  to  row  method,  and  have 
selected  for  earliness  and  yield.  For  the  past  three 
years  it  has  yielded  us  on  an  average  of  one  hundred 
bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Price  for  seventy  pounds  of  ears,  or  fifty-six  pounds 
of  shelled  corn,  S54.00,  f.  o.  b.  express  or  freight. 
BROADBROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HANDYBINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
^  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents, 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEE 


Nerthem  grown  from  selected  stock  seed  are  the  highest  grade  obtainable 

Dibble  S  Heavyweight  Oats,  heaviest  grown  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  average  weight  45  lb, 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  Oats, 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 


5s 


Extra  early,  average  weighs  38-40  lb.  As  low 
as  80-85  cents  per  bushel.  See  Catalog. 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Sanford’s  White  Flint  as  low  as 
11.75  per  bushel. 

For  ensilage.  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Leamin-,  Mammoth  White  Dent  as  low 
as  $1.86  per  bushel.  See  Catalog.  Average  germination  tests  above  95{&, 

B.  Brand  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 

T: _ „il _ c _ 1  99.504  pure  or  better  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to 

1  lmOtny  Deed,  you.  Full  Stock  of  Vetch,  Canada  l’eas,  Barley, 
Millets,  Soy  Beans,  ete. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes.  SeTnffi; a & 

low  as  60c.  per  bushel,  in  quantity.  See  special  price  list. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  FREE 

.Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Honooye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 


dibbl^ 

HEAVYWffl 
OATS 

128  POUNDS  HI r 

FOUR  BUSHEL 

ItaNtayrHIH  \\ 
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Dipping  Potatoes  for  Scab.  bottom,  underlying  the  clay  may  be  a 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  my  outfit  for  dip-  soil  that  affords  drainage.  For  quick 
ping  potatoes  for  scab  or  other  disease,  and  prompt  drainage  results,  stiff  clays 
Set  the  post  sufiiciently  deep  so  it  will  should  never  be  drained,  or  worked  upon, 


,2  "X  6" 


Bottomof  Basket 


Wood 
Sides  of  Basket 
r — Wood 


stone  or  material  of  a  similar  and  per¬ 
manent  nature  will  many  times  increase 
the  capacity,  power  and  efficiency  of  a 
drain  to  capture  and  remove  surplus 
water  from  a  soil.  Then,  also  with  es¬ 
pecial  care,  in  the  back-filling  of  drain, 
never  to  throw  even  one  shovelful  of  clay 
in  ditch  when  wet.  in  order  to  avoid  pack¬ 
ing  or  puddling;  herein,  perhaps,  lies  the 
secret  and  solution  of  the  problem. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 


Barrel 


S  \Top  Hoop 
\  made  af 
I  Iron 


CONVENIENT  OUTFIT  FOR  DIPPING  POTATOES. 


not  pull  over  when  lifting  potatoes  out 
of  barrel  with  small  tackle.  Let  the 
basket  hang  over  the  barrel  long  enough 
to  drain  thoroughly.  Pull  out  removable 
pin  and  swing  tackle  to  basket  in  other 
barrel.  Three  barrels  may  be  used  with- 
satisfaction. 

To  make  bottom  of  dipping  basket,  take 
inch  boards  and  cut  in  a  circle  small 
enough  to  go  into  a  barrel  and  leave  l1/^ 
inch  space  all  around.  The  sides  are 
strips  one  inch  by  114  nailed  to  bottom 
and  riveted  to  the  top,  which  is  on  iron 
hoop,  three-eighths  inch  thick,  with  holes 
punched  to  receive  the  strip  rivets.  Gal¬ 
vanized  netting  is  nailed  over  the  staves 
and  the  basket  is  complete.  Set  the  out¬ 
fit  in  a  sunny  place.  H.  E.  KELLER. 

New  Mexico. 


Onion  Sets  Under  Hay. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  setting 
•  .at  onions  sets  in  the  Spring  and  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  hay  enough  to  check 
grass  and  hold  the  moisture?  L.  n. 

Newport,  N.  ,T. 

I  should  suppose  that  onions  would  be 
strangled  by  any  mulch  of  hay  thick 
enough  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds,  but 
the  supposition  is  not  based  either  upon 
experiment  or  observation.  If  the  in¬ 
quirer  would  look  around  him  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  at  any  time  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  he  would  see  upon  the  garden 
farms  there  gangs  of  Italians^  walking 
backward  and  hoeing  crops  where  there 
is  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  The  object  is 
to  stir  the  ground  and  bring  new  par¬ 
ticles  of  fertility  in  contact,  and  by  chem¬ 
ical  action  produce  plant  food  for  vegeta¬ 
ble  growth.  At  the  same  time  the  soil 
i'  aerated  and  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
warmth.  A  mulch  would  only  serve  to 
retain  moisture  and  would  otherwise  re¬ 
tard  growth.  Perhaps  in  a  very  severe 
midsummer  drought  a  mulch  of  fine  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  such  as  is  applied  in  very 
intensive  upland  celery  culture,  might 
save  the  crop,  but  the  cost  of  applying 
would  be  considerable.  It  might  pay  with 
a  small  bed  for  family  use.  and  would  be 
an  interesting  experiment. 

L.  B.  PIERCE. 


Peculiarities  of  Drainage. 

Can  your  drainage  expert  tell  me  why 
s>»me  of  the  red  clay  land  in  this  Pied¬ 
mont  section  of  Virginia  apparently  can¬ 
not  be  drained,  as  water  cannot  seem 
to  get  through  it?  A  row  of  post  holes 
within  eight  feet  of  a  washed-out  road 
five  or  six  feet  deep  remained  half  full 
of  water  for  months,  though  no  water 
was  running  in  the  road.  There  is  an 
unused  icehouse  pit  eight  feet  deep,  in 
which  I  have  never  seen  water  standing, 
yet  the  land  all  around  it  six  or  eight 
leet  distant,  obviously  needs  draining.  I 
have  put  in  about  500  feet  of  drain  tile 
with  good  descent,  but  puddles  of  water 
remain  on  the  surface  till  they  evaporate 
everywhere  except  directly  over  the 
drain.  What  is  the  use  of  draining  such 
land?  The  land  yields  very  well,  never¬ 
theless,  especially  in  grass,  clover  and 

E.  N.  B. 

Amherst,  Va. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  red  clay 
lauds  of  Piedmont,  Virginia.  Cases  very 
s  milar  have  been  frequently  observed. 

1  he  following  is  offered  as  a  solution ; 
Regarding  the  water  in  post  holes  the 
water  table  may  be  maintained  by  sub¬ 
terraneous,  soil  or  subsoil,  seepage  or 
spring  water.  The  icehouse  pit  may  have 
an  unknown  artificial  drain,  or  the  pit  4 


particularly  with  horses,  when  wet.  ns 
tramping  of  wet  clay  sets  it  together  and 
packs  it.  nearly  both  air  and  water  tight. 
After  tile  are  laid  a  four  to  six-inch  cov¬ 
ering  of  cinders,  coarse  gravel,  crushed 


Cabbage  on  Low  Ground. 

I  have  a  piece  of  low  ground,  some 
muck,  mostly  dark  loam,  with  here  and 
there  a  gravel  knoll  that  has  not  been 
cropped  in  15  years  and  is  much  given 
over  to  goldenrod.  wild  carrot,  wiregrass 
and  other  things  generally  found  on  such 
pieces.  I  am  now  opening  up  a  ditch 
that  has  been  allowed  to  fill  up  and  there¬ 
by  draining  this  lot.  on  which  I  would 
like  to  set  cabbage.  Would  you  advise 
me  as  to  treatment,  kind  of  cabbage,  etc., 
also  entire  feasibility?  g.  it.  p. 

Maeedou.  N.  Y. 

Such  land  when  properly  reclaimed  usu¬ 
ally  proves  a  valuable  asset  to  a  farm 
property,  but  the  campaign  should  have 
begun  last  Fall.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  sour  soil  water  by 
drainage,  and  not  by  evaporation.  I  do 
not  believe  the  one  open  ditch  will  drain 
the  lot.  The  soil  needs  aeration ;  tile 
drainage  will  provide  this.  I  have  han¬ 


dled  a  good  deal  of  this  class  of  land, 
and  speak  from  experience.  I  should  give 
the  lot  a  good  coat  of  old  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  horse  manure  preferred,  then  Fall- 
plow.  top-dressing  those  knolls,  then  in 
late  April  or  in  May  I  should  replow 
about  one  inch  deeper,  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porating  the  manure  with  the  soil.  Give 
the  land  thorough  preparation  by  fre¬ 
quent  harrowing.  About  July  1  sow  from 
‘200  to  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
using  a  grain  drill  with  all  tubes  sowing, 
then  harrow  again  and  plant  the  cabbage. 
I  prefer  the  Danish  Ball-head.  A  good 
vegetable  fertilizer  should  be  used,  a  lit¬ 
tle  nitrogen  is  good,  but  there  need  not  be 
a  high  percentage  of  this,  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  are  the  essentials,  espe¬ 
cially  the  first  mentioned.  As  with  beans 
the  first  cultivation  may  be  fairly  deep, 
but  all  after-cultivation  should  be  shal¬ 
low.  Beginning  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  prepare  this  land  for  a  crop  one 
cannot  expect  best  results  the  first  year. 
It  pays  to  be  liberal  in  reclaiming  such 
land,  for  if  the  work  is  properly  done, 
big  dividends  are  sure  to  result. 

FI.  E.  COX. 


Mrs.  Askcm  :  “So  you  took  a  trip 
abroad  last  Summer.  Did  you  go  up  the 
Rhine?”  Mrs.  Newrich :  “Right  up  to 
the  very  top.  What  a  splendid  view  there 
is  from  the  summit.’* — Boston  Transcript. 


Fortified  Tires 

Have  Pushed  Millions 
of  Rocks  from 

The  Tire  Road 


Stop  and  think  how  Goodyear  Tires  have 
held  top  place  for  years.  There  are  a  hundred 
rival  makes.  Yet  Goodyear  last  year  sold 
1,479,883  automobile  tires — about  one  for 
each  car  in  use. 

The  reason  is,  they  are  super-tires.  They 
excel  in  five  vital  ways.  They  have  brought 
new  enjoyment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists.  They  have  saved  millions  of  dollars 
in  needless  tire  troubles. 

Give  Them  Credit 

Don’t  expect  a  Goodyear  Fortified  Tire  to  be 
entirely  trouble-proof.  No  tire  can  ever  be.  Mis¬ 
hap  and  misuse  affect  all  of  them. 

But  give  Goodyears  credit  for  the  rocks  they 
avoid  for  you,  and  you  are  bound  to  adopt  these 
tires.  Note  these  exclusive  features: 

Rim-cuts  are  almost  unknown  in  tires  with 
our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

Blowouts  due  to  wrinkled  fabric  have 
ended  by  our  “On-Air”  cure.  Th  at  process, 
by  us  alone,  costs  us  $450,000  yearly. 

Loose  tread  risk  is  reduced  60  per  cent  by 
our  patent  method.  The  126  braided  piano  wires 
in  each  tire  base  have  made  the  tires  secure. 

Our  All-Weather  tread  combats  punctures, 
skidding  and  wear.  It  is  tough  and  double-thick. 
It  has  a  sharp,  resistless  grip. 


been 

used 


Fortified  Tires 


Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
E  i'C  4  1  Blowout. — by  our  “On-Air”  cure, 
rortmed  J  Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  J  Insecurity — by  1-ii  braided  piano  wires. 

1  Punctures  and  Skidding — by  our  double¬ 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 


Lower  Prices — Better  Tires 

Our  last  big  price  reduction  came  February  1st. 
It  was  the  third  in  two  years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

Yet  not  an  item  has  been  skimped.  On  the 
contrary,  we  spend  $100,000  yearly  on  experts  to 
find  ways  to  build  tires  better. 

You  are  wronging  yourself  when  you  don’t  use 
Goodyear  tires.  You  lose  all  these  extra  protections. 
You  are  missing  all  that  won  this  tire  the  ruling 
place  in  Tiredom.  Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear 

“Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types  (2321) 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


"Johnny  Appleseed.” — Most  country 
people  of  middle  age,  especially  those 
who  live  in  the  West,  have  heard  of  the 
strange  "half  crazy”  man  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  went  wan¬ 
dering  over  Ohio  and  Michigan  planting 
apple  seeds  and  distributing  trees.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  readers  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  now  living  who  have  actually 
seen  “Johnny.”  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
heard  stories  about  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  fill  a  place  in  life  about  as  real  as 
that  occupied  by  Santa  Claus.  The  char¬ 
acter  has  crept  into  literature.  In  the 
novel  “Lazarre”  we  have  a  graphic  pic¬ 
ture  of  Johnny  among  the  refugees  at 
Fort  Meigs  while  the  British  and  Indians 
lurked  in  the  woods  outside.  We  can  see 
him  cooking  his  frugal  meal  of  boiled 
corn  and  displaying  his  apple  seeds.  The 
author  made  the  mistake,  however,  of 
supposing  these  seeds  gave  trees  and  fruit 
true  to  name ! 

Tjie  Man. — I  am  very  glad  that  Har¬ 
per’s  has  published  a  book  by  Eleanor 
Atkinson — “Johnny  Appleseed,  the  Ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Sower.”  There  surely  was 
such  a  man,  and  he  had  a  glorious  part 
in  the  building  of  the  AVest.  Jonathan 
Chapman,  owned  an  orchard  and  a  nurs¬ 
ery  near  Pittsburg  in  1800.  This  orchard 
was  evidently  established  by  the  French 
with  trees  brought  from  Canada  or 
France.  There  was  little  or  no  commer¬ 
cial  value  in  fruit  at  that  time,  but  the 
orchard  had  a  sentimental  value  which 
most  of  us  today  can  hardly  realize.  The 
great  tide  of  immigration  flowed  through 
Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburg  and  down  the 
Ohio  River.  It  was  composed  mostly  of 
New  England  people  who  with  bold,  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  broke  away  from  com¬ 
fortable  homes  and  old  friends  to  endure 
the  terrors  of  the  wilderness.  Imagine 
what  it  must  have  meant  to  some  deli- 
cate  New  England  woman,  homesick  and 
terrified  by  the  journey  through  the 
woods,  to  pass  Chapman’s  orchard  while 
the  apple  trees  were  in  full  bloom ! 
Southeastern  New  England  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  some  of  our  most  famous  apples, 
and  the  most  beautiful  home  memory 
that  these  people  carried  with  them  was 
that  of  the  sweet  pink  and  white  bloom 
on  the  orchard  behind  the  house. 

AATiat  It  Meant. — Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man  stood  in  his  orchard  day  by  day  and 
saw  the  long  procession  of  wagons  toil 
past.  There  were  big-  strong,  self-reliant 
men,  eager  and  full  of  courage,  going  to 
carve  out  the  foundation  of  a  State  with 
their  axes.  When  the  State  grew  strong 
and  great,  and  their  grandchildren  could 
enjoy  comfort  and  rest,  they  would  be  as 
nnthought-of  as  the  stone  foundation  of 
a  great  building — deep  in  the  ground. 
They  knew  it,  and  still  they  pressed 
eagerly  on  to  work  and  die  that  others 
might  enjoy.  Reside  them  were  sad¬ 
faced.  wide-eyed  women  bravely  facing 
the  hardest  part  of  the  task  which  lay 
before.  The  man  would  find  a  certain 
rude  joy  of  conquest  in  his  work,  for  the 
life  ahead  of  them  was  one  in  which 
strength  and  daring  were  the  dominant 
qualities.  It  was  to  be  a  battle  against 
wild  beast  and  wild  man  and  the  fierce 
rage  of  Nature  when  disturbed  in  her 
centuries’  old  world.  Those  slender  wom¬ 
en  from  the  New  England  hills  could  not 
battle  and  fight  as  their  men  could.  They 
must  face  loneliness  and  suffering  and 
want  without  romance,  without  the  joy 
of  battle  or  the  strength  to  kill.  All  the 
glory  of  the  life  which  lay  ahead  of  them 
went  to  the  men — the  drudgery,  the  un¬ 
paid.  unheralded  home  building  went  to 
the  women — as  it  always  has  done. 

Tiie  Man’s  Mission. — Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man  saw  all  this  and  more  as  the  wag¬ 
ons  rolled  by.  He  knew  what  it  meant 
far  better  than  we  do,  for  he  had  seen 
women  fade  away  in  the  loneliness  of  little 
forest  clearings  for  the  lack  of  just  a 
little  touch  of  beauty  and  joy.  It  came 
to  him  as  he  stood  there — a  sudden  revel¬ 
ation  of  what  he  could  do  for  these  peo¬ 
ple.  There  would  be  plenty  of  wood¬ 
men  and  Indian  fighters  to  subdue  the 
wilderness.  Skilled  workmen  would  come 
to  add  wealth  to  farm  and  factory,  clergy¬ 
men  would  spread  religion  and  fan  its 
fires,  lawyers  and  statesmen  would  or¬ 
ganize  the  State  and  drill  its  citizens  in 
orderly  government.  Yet  with  all  these 
things  there  would  yet  be  something  lack¬ 


ing — sentiment,  beauty  and  old  home 
memories.  Unless  these  could  be  culti¬ 
vated  this  wilderness  could  never  be  fully 
tamed.  And  so  Jonathan  Chapman  on 
that  mild  Spring  day  determined  that 
he  too,  would  go  into  the  wilderness  to 
conquer — not  with  the  ax  and  rifle  but 
with  the  apple.  Those  of  us  who  love 
this  fruit  have  tried  seriously,  as  well 
as  jokingly  to  paint  its  virtues,  but  Jon¬ 
athan  Chapman  shamed  us  all  in  his  vis¬ 
ion  of  civilizing  power.  He  saw  that 
an  apple  tree  blooming  by  the  side  of 
every  lonely  pioneer  cabin  would  give  a 
flavor  of  memory  to  the  wilderness  life 
that  would  be  felt  through  all  history. 

IIis  Work. — So  Chapman  sold  his  home 
orchard,  collected  a  bag  full  of  apple  seed 
and  started  into  the  wilderness.  The  plan 
he  adopted  was  to  establish  nurseries 
near  all  the  large  settlements,  so  that  he 
might  distribute  trees  from  them.  He 
found  protected  places  here  and  there 
which  could  be  enclosed,  and  there  he 
planted  his  seeds,  engaging  some  one  to 
care  for  the  seedlings  until  he  returned. 
Of  course  he  knew  that  only  now  and 
then  out  of  thousands  of  these  seeds  could 
he  hope  to  obtain  a  superior  variety.  Yet 
he  figured  that  even  a  seedling  in  bloom 
near  a  cabin  would  be  something  of  a 
help.  Before  long  grafted  trees  of  good 
varieties  would  come  into  bearing,  and 
buds  from  these  trees  could  be  carried 
further  into  the  wilderness  to  provide  in 
their  turn  wood  for  new  grafting.  The 


first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  thousands 
of  seedlings  started  in  his  rude  nurseries. 
And  so  Chapman  started  his  first  nurs¬ 
ery  at  Marietta.  Ohio,  in  1800,  and  from 
there  worked  up  into  the  wilderness.  His 
Summers  were  spent  in  planting  and 
caring  for  his  trees — the  Winters  at  work 
around  the  cider  mills  in  older  sections, 
washing  seeds  out  of  the  pomace.  The 
name  “Chapman”  fell  away  from  him, 
and  he  became  known  far  and  near  to 
red  man  as  well  as  white  man  as  "Johnny 
Appleseed.”  He  carried  the  name  to  his 
grave.  He  wandered  about  in  this  way 
until  1847 — just  "Johnny  Appleseed” — 
the  man  without  relatives  or  home  of  his 
own,  yet  with  friends  in  every  farm 
house  of  Ohio,  and  children  growing  in 
every  orchard. 

What  He  Did. — “Johnny  Appleseed” 
started  west  from  Detroit  at  a  time  when 
the  stretch  of  country  west  to  Chicago 
was  mostly  swamp — wet  and  unhealthy. 
Into  this  wilderness  immigrants  were 
streaming.  There  were  men  who  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  land  and  pay  for  it  in  the  furs 
taken  from  wild  animals  then  running 
on  it.  The  giant  trees  were  to  be  cut, 
the  swamps  drained  so  that  sunlight  and 
wind  could  get  to  the  soil,  and  civilize  it. 
It  was  a  wild,  savage  fight  with  nature 
and  disease,  and  the  people  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  today  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Johnny  Appleseed.  On  the  little  hills, 
out  of  the  mud,  he  started  his  nurseries, 
brought  in  his  grafts,  and  saw  to  it  that 


every  lonely  cabin,  every  farm  which 
slowly  grew  up  out  of  the  muddy  swamp, 
had  its  orchard.  Hunter  and  statesman 
and  soldier  did  their  share  to  save  Ohio 
and  Michigan  for  us.  but  no  one  can  tell 
how  much  the  strong  patriotic  people  of 
this  section  owe  to  Johnny  Appleseed. 
AA’hen  after  long  years  of  patient  toil  and 
wandering  his  apple  trees  burst  into 
bloom  a  wonderful  change  took  place — 
a  change  which  could  not  have  come  in 
any  other  way : 

“Suddenly,  in  a  thousand  scattered 
places,  Johnny’s  earliest  trees  bloomed 
and  fruited.  The  wilderness  fell  back 
abashed.  Birds  and  bees  came  in  from 
the  woods.  Cabins  which  had  been  but 
rude  and  unloved  shelters  in  bitter  lands 
of  exile  were  transformed  into  homes 
over  night,  and  people  took  root  in  wild 
soil  tamed  by  these  domestic  trees.” 

It  will  be  easy  to  call  “Johnny  Apple- 
seed”  a  crazy  fanatic — a  man  who  gave 
up  a  comfortable  home  and  went  wan¬ 
dering  about  on  a  most  unbusiness-like 
mission.  All  who  do  unconventional 
things  or  who  work  outside  of  the  world's 
beaten  paths  are  “cranks” — yet  they  have 
their  place,  and  I  am  glad  that  “Johnny 
Appleseed’s”  story  has  been  told.  We  all 
need  the  lesson  to  make  us  understand 
that  if  one  will  only  put  life  and  vision 
into  the  humblest  thing  he  may  make  it 
far-reaching  in  its  influence.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  all  this  as  we  plant  our  trees 
this  year.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Business  Message  to 
Successful  Farmers 

The  live  business  farmer 
today  demands  clean  values, 
insists  upon  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  standing  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  business  house 
with  which  lie  deals  and  sifts 
all  details  to  a  sound  under¬ 
standing  of  the  transaction. 

The  subject  of  buying  build¬ 
ing  materials  is,  of  course, 
given  serious  attention  by  you 
when  your  business  calls  for 
enlargement  or  expansion. 

It  is  only  the  successful 
farmer  who  is  able  to  buy 
when  occasion  demands. 

Good  business  judgment  in¬ 
cludes  a  keen  knowledge  of 
values.  This  message  is,  there¬ 
fore,  directed  to  you  in  the 
belief  that  you  will  promptly 
recognize  its  importance. 

The  North  American  Con¬ 
struction  Company  originated, 
perfected  and  established  the 
ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  System 
of  house  construction  ten  years 
ago  and  founded  its  business 
on  the  Golden  Rule — serving 
its  customers  as  they  would 
like  to  be  served.  It  paid. 

Square  dealing  never  yet 
failed  to  bring  success.  Cus¬ 
tomers  became  friends  and 
brought  new  customers,  until 
today  the  reputation  of  the 
ALADDIN  houses  stands  un¬ 
tarnished  and  is  nation  wide. 

On  this  page,  you  will  find 
ALADDIN  houses  thoroughly 
described ;  you  will  find  our 
famous  Dollar-a-Knot  guar¬ 
antee  described ;  you  will  find 
(by  comparison)  the  lowest 
prices  ever  quoted  on  the  kind 
of  buildings  you  want  to  own  ; 
and  more  important  than  all 
else,  you  will  find  a  knowledge 
of  what  real  service  to  the 
customer  means. 

OTTO  E.  SOVEREIGN, 

General  Manager 
North  American  Construction  Co. 


YOUR  dollar  never  had  more  value — more  buying  power  than  it  has  today. 
You  can  secure  better  value  and  better  measure  at  prices  that  have  not 
been  equaled  in  years.  The  market  today  is  low,  but  on  the  very  edge  of 
an  increase.  The  European  situation  is  demolishing  and  destroying  hundreds  of 
buildings  every  day.  Tomorrow,  the  great  work  of  rebuilding,  remodeling  and 
repairing  will  be  started.  The  demand  for  building  material  will  go  higher  than 
ever  before.  Now  is  the  time  to  build  and  get  your  choice  of  the  material  at  your 
price.  The  ALADDIN  catalog  points  the  way  for  you.  It  tells  the  wonderful 
story  how  thousands  of  farmers  in  every  state  have  saved  from  $200.00  to 
$1,000.00  on  their  houses  or  barns.  You  have  the  same  opportunity — you  are  able 


to  save  as  much.  Get  the  ALADDIN  Catalog  now. 


Seven  Mills- 
Quick  Shipment 

Aladdin  mills  are  located  in 
every  corner  of  the  United  States 
— Michigan,  Florida,  Louisiana 
arid  Oregon.  Canadian  mills — 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Vancouver. 
Short  routes  make  possible  quick 
shipments  and  low  freight  rates. 
The  four  United  States  Aladdin 
mills,  with  a  capacity  of  forty 
houses  each  day,  enable  us  to  fill 
your  order  a  short  time  after  it  is 
received  and  send  it  on  to  ypu.  In 
a  few  weeks  more,  you  can  move 
into  your  own  Aladdin  home,  or 
complete  your  barn  or  farm 
building. 


Investigate. 


A  Complete  Barn 

$193 


ALADDIN  Dollar-a-Knot  Guarantee 

ALADDIN  QUALITY  has  set  a  new  standard  for  lumber 
quality — is  raising  the  old-time  lumber  standards  of  quality  to  a 
new  plane.  The  ALADDIN  Dollar-a-Knot  guarantee  is  the  plainest 
and  strongest  guarantee  ever  offered  the  home  builder.  ALADDIN 
houses  are  not  made  by  a  trust  or  combine — we  tlo  not  ask  you  to 
buy  lumber  according  to  any  mysterious  Association  grading  rules. 
A  guarantee  of  simply  a  Dollar-a-Knot — anyone  knows  what  a  knot 
looks  like.  No  other  lumberman  in  the  world  has  had  the  courage 
to  equal  the  ALADDIN  Dollar-a-Knot  guarantee.  But  you  can 
secure  knotless  lumber — at  a  distinct  saving  in  price,  too — in  an 
ALADDIN  House. 


Cut  Out  Waste 

The  average  waste  of  lumber  in  build¬ 
ing  a  house  is  lSTi;  $18  out  of  every  $100 
of  your  money  goes  into  the  waste  pile. 
You  pay  $loo  and  get  $82  value.  The 
ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  System  saves  you 
this  loss.  It  puis  the  $18  into  llie  house. 
It  gives  you  a  better  house  for  less  money. 
We  own  and  operate  the  largest  mill  in 
the  world  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Ifeadi  Cut  Houses.  We  ship  more  com¬ 
plete  houses  than  any  manufacturer  in 
tiie  United  States.  We  give  the  strongest 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  ever  made  to 
tiie  home  builder. 


Build  It  Yourself 

Yen  can  build  an  ALADDIN 
Readi-Cut  house  yourself.  All 
material  is  cut  to  lit  accurately  and 
leaves  our  mills  both  marked  and 
numbered.  All  you  do  is  follow 
the  instruction  sheet  and  drive  the 
nails.  Thousand  of  A  I,  A  D  D  I  N 
customers  in  every  state  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  simple  work  of  erecting 
their  own  Alnddms.  And  they 
have  saved  the  cost  of  high  priced 
labor  by  doing  the  work  themselves 
in  spare  time.  You  can  do  this, 
too,  and  save  ns  milch. 


Here’s  What  You  Get 


ALADDIN  HOUSES  ARE  COMPLETE.  You  get  material 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  your 
house,  as  follows:  Sills,  cut  to  fit;  joists,  cut  to  fit;  studding,  cut 
to  fit;  building  paper;  subfloor,  cut  to  fit;  rafters,  cut  to  fit;  roof 
sheathing,  cut  to  fit;  siding,  cut  to  fit;  outside  finish,  cut  to  fit;  porch 
columns,  baluster,  rail,  flooring  and  framework,  cut  to  fit;  lath  and 
plaster  or  plaster  board,  inside  finish,  doors,  casings,  base  board, 
windows,  sash,  glass,  nails  of  all  sizes,  locks,  binges,  tin  flashing, 
paints,  oils,  varnishes,  stains,  putty  and  shellac,  with  complete 
drawings,  illustrations  and  instructions  for  erection— The  Complete 
House — also  barns,  poultry  houses,  hog  houses  and  other  modern 
farm  buildings.  The  big  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  340,  tells  all  the 
interesting  facts. 

North  American  Construction  Co. 

951  Aladdin  Avenue,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Mills  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Oregon.  Canadian  Branch — Sovereign  Construction 
Company,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Mills  in  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Vancouver. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bargain  Book  Hu. 
Write  for  Jt  Todaq 


Get  my  180-page  catalog  before 
i  you  even  THINK  of  buying  a 

I  buggy.  Let  me  prove  to  you  that 

I I  save  you  $25  to  $50  with  my  low 
factory  price  and  give  you  the 
best  buggy  you  ever  rode  in. 

•  ,y. new  catalog  is  crammed 
with  bargains.  Illustrated  in  col¬ 
ors,  from  photographs,  so  you  can 
see  exactly  what  you  are  get¬ 
ting.  Mighty  interesting 
reading  for  the  fore¬ 
handed  man. 

BOHON’S 

“Blue  Grass”  Buggies  at 

Factory  Prices 

All  middlemen 
profits  cut  out. 

You  get  a  buggy 
,  Juilt  to  your  order 
for  less  than  the  dealer 
pays  for  stock  models.  Well  seasoned 
straight  grain  second  growth 
hickory  wheels  and  shafts 
—full  wrought  steel  gear. 

A  luxurious  buggy  that 
stands  rough  jolts  on 
country  roads. 

$30,000.00  Bond 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

II  give  you  80-day  road  test.  Return  buggy  If  yon 
don  t  like  it.  Material  guaranteed  without  time 
limit.  Write  for  mv  free  book  of  buggy  bargains. 

D.  T.  BOHON 

[2452 Main  St.  Harrodsburg, 


lants-Sows 

F  ertilizer — Covers 

Rows  We  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  original 
Eclipse  Planters.  All  parts  fit  perfectly. 
Plants  corn,  beans,  peas  or  beet  seeds  in 
hills  or  drills;  at  same  time  will  drop  wet 
or  dry  fertilizer  in  accurate  amounts  per 
acre  in  hill  or  drill.  Only  planter  with 
concaved  places  each  side  of  plow— places 
moist  earth  on  Beed  just  before  fertilizer 
is  dropped  each  side  of  seed. 

Original 
Eclipse 

CORN  PLANTER 

Accurate  and  regular.  No  stopping  to  adjust  it. 
Dealers  sell  it.  If  yours  doesn’t,  write  us. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  fully  this  and  all 
other  Chicopee  Line  implements.  62  years'  experience 
hack  of  every  Chicopee  Line  tool.  Write  today. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 
Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas*. 


No  Blind  Planning 


The  greatest  Improvement  In  Planter* 
since  time  bezan.  The  selection  and  dropping 
of  seed  is  entirely  different  from  anything  you  ever’ 
taw.  No  brush  or  cut-off  whatever.  It  save*  time 


[and  money. 


iCOLE 


.  PLAIN-VIEW 
SEED ‘PLANTER! 

^Practical  perfection  for  corn,  peanuts,  pens,/ 
bean*,  etc.  Users  are  delighted.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  NOW. 

The  Cole  Mfg.  Co. 

*0  UP.  Box  8 

<  \B2KiEvH5fi  charlotte.  N.  C. 


Wood  Beam  Cultivator 


40  years  actual  service  have  proved  the  worth 
of  the  special  shaped  teeth  which  clip  the 
weeds  close  to  the  hill  and  do  not  cover  the 
crop  with  earth. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  260 
BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO.,  199  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


-X- 
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TOP  FEED-NO  RUS1ING-N0  CLOGGING 

t,.i  7?rate  ri'dieator  for  1(10  to  It.f.iJO  lbs.  per  acre, 

‘ "  Material  be  wet.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
01  sht.  Write  for  booklet  1L  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass,  j 


RURALISMS 


Fungus  on  Oak  Tree. 

How  can  I  treat  a  large  White  oak 
tree?  I  have  discovered  a  hard  cork-like 
fungus  over  a  foot  across,  and  growing  in 
the  form  of  a  shelf  a  little  above  the  roots 
on  the  north  side  of  the  trunk.  Is  this 
evidence  that  the  trunk  is  decayed?  If 
so.  what  shall  I  do  to  preserve  the  tree? 

Albany,  N.  Y.  t.  m.  ,t. 

The  “hard  cork-like  fungus”  which  you 
describe  as  growing  at  the  base  of  your 
oak  tree  is  the  fruiting  part  of  a  fungus. 
This  fungus  has  been  developing  several 
years  in  the  tree,  and  owes  its  origin  to 
an  infection  through  some  exposed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wood.  The  cork-like  fungus 
means  that  there  is  decayed  wood  be¬ 
neath.  The  remedy  is  tree  surgery.  By 
use  of  chisel  and  mallet  remove  all  the  de¬ 
cayed  wood  and  even  some  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  healthy  wood  around  the  inside  of 
the  cavity.  Paint  the  entire  surface  of 
the  cavity  with  coal  tar.  This  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  almost  any  artificial  gas-pro¬ 
ducing  plant.  Be  sure  that  all  decayed 
wood  is  removed.  After  the  cavity  has 
been  treated  as  indicated,  it  may,  if  you 
desire,  be  filled  with  common  cement. 


Rhododendrons  from  Seed. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  plant  seeds, 
and  the  care  of  same,  of  the  Rhododendron 
maximum,  or  great  laurel?  I  wish  to 
plant  them  now.  M.  R.  s. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  handling  of  Rhododendron  seeds,  as 
they  are  small  and  light,  and  if  not  prop¬ 
erly  planted  and  looked  after,  failure  is 
almost  sure  to  result.  The  seeds  are  usu¬ 
ally  sown  in  early  Spring,  in  shallow 
boxes  in  sandy  peat  soil.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  broadcast  in  the  boxes  or  scat¬ 
tered  thinly  in  rows  about  three  inches 
apart.  In  either  case  care  must  be  taken 
to  cover  them  very  lightly,  not  deeper 
than  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  seed.  A  splendid  material  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  seed  is  made  of  half  peat  soil  and 
half  finely  sifted  sphagum  moss  mixed. 
This  makes  a  very  light  covering  and  is 
quite  retentive  of  moisture.  The  seed 
must  not  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  dry,  neither  should  they  be  kept 
soaking  wet,  but  in  a  moderately  moist 
condition.  When  watering  use  a  very 
fine  rose,  as  the  seed  is  very  easily 
washed  out.  The  seed  boxes  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  frame, 
and  the  young  plants  be  shaded  at  all 
times.  The  young  plants  should  remain 
in  the  box  until  the  second  year  when 
they  may  be  planted  in  rows  in  the  open 
ground  preferably  in  a  partially  shaded 
situation.  k. 


Moving  Large  Maples. 

The  Augusta  Military  Academy  is  grad¬ 
ing  an  athletic  field  under  our  supervision 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  and  in  this 
course  of  grading  we  find  it  necessary 
either  to  move  or  destroy  12  or  14  Nor¬ 
way  maple  trees  with  trunks  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  owners  are 
very  anxious  to  save  these  trees  by  mov¬ 
ing  them  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  Can  we 
successfully  remove  these  trees  in  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks?  We  are  already 
advised  that  it  is  best  to  remove  them 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  but  we 
cannot  consider  the  proposition  under 
these  conditions,  for  we  must  finish  the 
work  this  Spring,  and  we  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  another  hard  freeze  until  next  Win¬ 
ter. 

Staunton,  Va.  t.  j.  c. 

These  maple  trees  can  be  safely  moved 
if  sufficient  care  is  used  in  doing  the 
work.  A  trench  should  be  dug  around 
each  tree  leaving  a  ball  of  earth  not  less 
than  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
beyond  this  the  roots  should  be  laid  bare 
for  a  few  feet  and  injured  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  rest  of  earth  should  he  un¬ 
dermined  and  the  deep  roots  cut  off  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
branches  of  the  top  should  be  severely  cut 
back.  A  low  wagon  or  sled  should  be 
backed  close  to  the  tree  and  a  resting 
place  for  the  trunk  well  padded  with 
something  to  prevent  injuring  the  bark. 
By  having  ample  force  to  handle  the  tree 
it  can  be  pried,  lifted  and  tied  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  hauled  to  where  it  is  to  be 
planted.  The  hole  to  receive  it  should 
have  been  got  ready  in  advance.  The  soil 
should  be  tramped  and  rammed  as  hard  as 
possible  between  and  over  the  roots  and 
then  a  heavy  mulch  over  all.  Then  a  barrel 
or  more  of  water  should  be  poured  over 
the  mulch. 

H.  E.  VAN  OEM  AN. 


4C7  EXTRA 

-PROFIT 

From  One  Acre 


Ths  Vermont  Experiment  Station  reports, 
“The  average  increase  in  yield  of  sprayed 
potatoes  over  unsprayed  during  a  period  of 
12  years  was  116  bushels  per  acre.’’  At  only 
60c  a  bushel  that's  an  extra  profit  of  $67.60 
per  acre.  It  certainly  pays  to  spray,  but  to  do  It 
quickly,  cheaply  and  effectively  you  need  a 


HURST 


HORSE  OR 
MAN-POWER 


SPRAYER 


Made  in  28  different  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  any  con¬ 
dition  in  field  or  orchard.  Sold  on  10  days’  free  trial 
with  6-year  guarantee,  No  freight  to  pay— no  money 
down— no  bank  deposit— your  own  time  to  pay. 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

Thi*  book,  “Why,  How  and  Wh«n  to  Spray,”  contains  74 
Illustrations  of  Insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  with  rsmadles 
for  each  and  spraying  calendar.  Also  shows  oar  fall  line  of 
sprayers  and  explains  oar  liberal  terms  of  sale.  Tell  as 
what  size  sprayer  yon  need  or  what  yon  have  to  spray  and 
get  the  book  and  our  big  MONFY  SAYING  OFFER.  Writo 
today — a  postal  card  will  do — they  are  FREE. 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 288  North  St^Canloii.O. 
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PiUiSP! 


There’s  nothing  inside  to  rust  out 

Heavily  galvanized  with  70%  pure 
tin.  The  strong,  brass  air-pump  can  be 
furnished  inside  the  tank  if  preferred. 
Spray  nozzle  is  of  non-corroding  brass 
and  bronze.  Can  not  clog. 

ACME  Compressed 

SPRAYER 


Air 


All  joints  air-and-water 
tight.  Tested  to  60 
pounds  pressure. 

Capacity  3  gals. 

Send  for  Acme 
Catalog  for  more 
information  about 
this  and  other  Acme  / 

goods.  Ask  your  dealer.  7 
If  you  are  not  near  'V7 

one  we  will  supply  /  f 
you.  At  least  get  .7 7 

the  catalog  to- 
day. 


JIPO  East  of 
•the  Rockies 


POTATOES  W,TH 


THE 


.  Machines  that  do  fast  work  and  do 

it  right.  Each  row  covered  with  two  nozzles. 

\hi  ATQflM  4-Row  and  6-Row 
¥VM  I  OUN  Potato  Sprayers 

adjust  for  wide  or  narrow  rows  and  spray  as  fast  as 
you  can  drive.  Power  always  strong,  both  wheels  are 
drivlngwheeis,  automatic  agitation  ol 
liquid  and  cleaning  of  strainers.  We 
make  Bucket,  Barrel,  Power  Or¬ 
chard  Sprayers,  etc.— the  world’s 
best  line. 

A  SPRAYER  FOR  EVERY  NEED. 

Write  for  free  cat¬ 
alog,  formula  and 
spraying  direc¬ 
tions. 


HELD  FORCE 
PUMP  CO. 

2.  Elmira.  N.X, 


Concrete  Mixer 

,v«HPLANS  FREE 


Sond  rao  your  namo  and  I’ 11  send  you,  absolutsly 
free,  blue-print  plans  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  practical,  thoroughly- 
proven  home  -  made  concrete  mixer. 
Hundreds  of  others  have  used  ray  free 
plana  successfully,  You  can,  too.  My 
catalog  of  gears,  etc.,  also  given  free. 
Write  today— they  come  by  return  mail. 

George  C.  Sheldon,  Pres.,  S.  M.  Co., 
Box  9238  Nehawka,  Neb. 


Spraying  Pays 

Not  only  as  protection  against  bugs  and  blight,  but 
iry  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  and  larger 
Ids  of  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 


evert  .  _ 

yields  of  better  quality, 
ten  acres,  first  year. 


IRON  ACE  Sprayers 

hare  doable  acting  pumps,  wood  tanks,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  solutions,  wind  shift,  pressed  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  write 
ua  for  new  “Spray"  catalog  and  spraying  guide.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 
50  or  /SHA  f- 

100  /71  ELI  iseLM f SL  29 

Gallon  /A  M  If  Grenlock 

Tanks  f/ II  N.  J. 


Orchard 
Attachment 
if  wanted 


Water  A-Plenty 

for  stock,  home,  fire  protection, 
etc.  —  fully  discussed  in  our  book, 

"Water  Supply  for  the  Country  Home”  i 

It  describes  our  300  guaranteed, 
durable  pumps— hand  and  pow-  s' 

er  —  $3  to  $300  —  which  our  K.A 
Service  Dept,  will  help  you 
select  —  tree.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  today.  _  , 

The  Gouid*  Mfg.  Co.  W*-  * 

Seneca  FaIl«,N.Y. 

BRANCHES: 

New  York 
Honston 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Boston 


LARGE*  SMALL-HA  *O.\*.dP0  WE  ft 

FIEND  SPRAYER, 

FRIEND"  MFG.  CO.  gasport.n.YC 


Do  You  Need  Fertilizer  This  Season? 

—IF  SO,  USE- 
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THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

They  will  bring  forth  large  returns 

Address,  John  doynt,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Gan. 

References:  Dun’s  Mercantile  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton,  Lucknow 


Don’t  Guess-KNOW. 


How  much  lime  is  in  your  soil?  How 
much  more  will  be  needed  to  grow 
ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  SOYS.PEAS 
—all  other  crops? 

We  Analyze  Soils 
Our  Free  ■••U.i  Talk  about  sol]  and 
analysis;  gives  lime  requirements  for  all  - 

crops.  Tells  how  to  grow  legumes.  Write  today. 
EGBERT  CHEMICAL  CO.  684  Restart  BMg  Cutes,  Obis 


BUMPER  CROPS 

will  reward  your  use  of 
Edison  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No.  202,  sample 
and  prices.  Prompt 
shipments  guaranteed. 

EDISON  PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE  CO. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Inoculate  Clover,  Alfalfa 

Peas,  Beans,  Vetch  and  All  Other  Legumes. 

Get  a  "catch”  —  bigger  yield — greatest  feeding 
value— richer  soil.  Treat  your  seed  with 


PURE  CULTURE 
VHfc  "SIMPLEST  SATC3T  Xno  Suaeft  t/Stt,. 
Cr  SOIL  INOCULATION  TON  ALL  LCOUMC, 

AWARDLO  OOLO  MEDAL,  ST.  LOU  IS,  190, 


A  granular  medium,  packed  in  ventilated  cans. 
Vitality  and  virulence  of  germs  guaranteed  lor  6 
months.  Avoid  imitations.  Get  the  original.  Look 
for  the  Armour  Oval  Label  on  can.  See  your  seed 
dealer  or  write  for  free  booklet. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Dept.  123 

Chicago.  III.  Baltimore.  Md.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

.Gfanaboro.  N.C.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Nashvillo.Tonn. 


Spring  Is  Here! 


Are  you  ready  for  a  Big-Crop  Season  ?  If 
you  have  not  prepared  your  lands  for  a  big 
output — broadcast  at  once — liberally  — 


Hubbard’s  ^AsE  Fertilizers 


Write  for  our  newest  booklet,  to  Gro-uu  Corn”  and  for  Hubbard's 

‘Bone-Base  1915  Almanac.  I'lie  interesting  material  and  helps  which  they 
contain  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance.  Sent  free. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND  CONN. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

\  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Jlomei 

Established  tsso 

Fnbltshed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  338  West  30th  Street,  New  Yor« 
Herbert  W.  Collixowood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons'  J.  I  Mux) s',  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  TnK  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  page  592  the  Hope  Farm  man  reviews  the  new 
book  on  “Johnny  Appleseed.”  This  strange 
character  died  G7  years  ago.  Are  we  not  right  in 
supposing  that  some  of  our  living  readers  have  seen 
this  man  or  know  where  some  of  his  trees  were 
planted?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  such. 
Here  was  a  man  who  truly  put  the  apple  into  his¬ 
tory  along  with  the  rifle  and  the  ax. 

* 

A  CITY  paper  tells  of  a  policeman  who  resigned 
from  the  force  because  he  was  “losing  time.” 
He  wanted  to  run  his  65-acre  farm  on  Long 
Island.  Wbat  about  this,  ye  back-to-th e-landers? 

“During  my  two  weeks’  vacation  last  Summer  I 
cleaned  up  .$6,000,  buying  apples,  peaches  and  pears 
up  near  Utica  and  selling  them  in  New  York.  I’ve  got 
a  65-acre  farm  on  Long  Island,  and  I’m  going  to  supply 
old  New  York  with  vegetables  and  fruits.  Yep,  I’m  a 
natural  born  farmer.” 

There  is  little  that  is  “natural”  about  a  farmer 
who  can  make  $6,000  in  two  weeks  selling  what 
other  people  worked  hard  to  produce.  That  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  middleman.  When  this  police¬ 
man  gets  to  be  a  farmer  he  will  see  the  difference. 
One  of  his  friends  is  said  to  have  made  this  wise 
comment — 65  acres  is  enough  to  raise  a  family  on. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere.  We  believe  it  is 
more  generally  distributed  both  geographically 
and  socially  than  any  other  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Not  long  ago  a  miner,  far  down  underground 
induced  several  of  his  mates  to  subscribe.  Now  we 
have  the  following  letter  written  at  sea ;  with  the 
money  enclosed : 

This  man  is  one  of  my  passengers  from  Guam  to 
San  Francisco,  and  saw  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  my  cabin. 
After  reading  one  or  two  copies  the  above  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  this  makes  the  second  seafaring  man  whom 
I  have  secured  for  you.  I  think  you  have  a  great  pa¬ 
per  and  it  passes  many  a  tedious  hour  at  sea  for  me.” 

A.  B.  R. 

Our  ambition  is  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
carry  that  touch  of  human  nature  which  shall  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  (no  matter  where  they  labor)  who  love 

the  country  and  the  best  that  it  represents. 

* 

IN  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  we  have  received 
during  the  last  month  at  least  50  letters  which 
are  either  unsigned  or  merely  with  initials  which 
give  no  clue  to  the  name  or  address  of  the  writer. 
Some  of  these  letters  contain  important  questions 
which  we  would  gladly  answer  if  we  could.  Others 
contain  statements  about  public  men,  or  about  ar¬ 
ticles  which  have  appeared  in  the  papers,  but  which 
the  author  evidently  does  not  care  to  stand  for.  It 
is  very  strange  that  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  should 
continue  to  send  -these  unsigned  letters.  In  some 
cases  a  month  or  two  after  the  first  note  is  received 
these  people  write,  finding  great  fault  because  their 
former  communication  whs  neglected,  when  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  .take  care  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  through  their  failure  to  give  us  a  chance  to  re- 
,ply.  We  will  gladly  take  care  of  any  question  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  but  hereafter  we  shall  strict¬ 
ly  enforce  our  rule,  and  pay  no  attention  to  un¬ 
signed  communications  which  cannot  be  identified. 

THE  papers  are  now  talking  about  the  “jitney” 
cabs  or  wagons.  These  are  light  gasoline  cars 
capable  of  carrying  from  five  to  18  people. 
They  are  enclosed  and  comfortable,  and  in  the  larger 
cities  charge  five  cents  for  a  long  trip.  They  are 
spreading  everywhere,  and  seem  to  be  cutting  into 
the  business  of  trolley,  omnibus  and  even  steam  rail¬ 
road  lines.  In  some  sections  where  the  roads  are 
good  these  swift  and  comfortable  cars  are  making 
regular  trips  through  country  districts.  We  think 
this  business  is  sure  to  increase  both  for  passengers 
and  for  light  freight  or  expx-ess.  The  road  commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  Jersey  doubts  if  another  trolley  line 
will  ever  be  built  in  that  State.  These  “jitneys”  and 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
light  trucks  will  give  the  needed  service  wherever 
the  roads  are  good.  We  think  this  development  of 
gasoline  power  is  to  be  the  next  great  feature  of 
freight  and  marketing.  It  will  enable  many  a  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood  now  held  up  by  poor  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  to  combine  and  do  their  own  hauling  by  means 

of  gasoline  trucks  and  cars. 

* 

Your  efforts  to  increase  the  consumption  of  potatoes 
or  “the  potato  week”  suggested  by  Cornell  University 
or  something  or  other  along  this  line  have  borne  fruit; 
potatoes  are  higher,  they  are  going  up,  there  is  an 
active  demand  in  the  country,  prevailing  market  price 
to  farmers  today  in  Western  New  York  is  35  cents  per 
bushel.  Ten  days  ago,  price  was  25  cents  per  bushel, 
indications  are  for  a  40-cent  market  next  week  and 
let  us  hope  with  actual  higher  price  to  farmers. 
Thought  we  would  notify  you  of  this  as  while  the 
market  in  the  cities  is  quoted  lower,  still  today  country 
markets  are  practically  as  high  as  they  are  in  the  big 
centers  of  population.  edw.  f.  dibble. 

E  have  many  notes  like  this  to  show  that  the 
potato  market  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 
Unquestionably  our  little  crusade  for  in¬ 
creased  potato  eating  has  helped.  We  believe  that 
our  people  can  accomplish  any  reasonable  and 
worthy  thing  if  they  will  only  work  together  and 
using  all  their  powers  to  put  what  they  desire  into 
popular  thought.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Now 
that  we  have  begun,  let  us  keep  it  up,  for  there  are 
plenty  more  potatoes  waiting  for  a  market.  An¬ 
other  halted  potato  please ! 

* 

I  feel  sure  you  would  be  disappointed  if  your  views 
on  every  subject  met  the  approval  of  all,  and  that  you 
are  not  annoyed  by  adverse  opinions.  I  think  your 
paper  one  of  the  best,  if  not  absolutely  the  best  that 
comes  to  my  house,  and  my  liking  for  it  is  not  dimin¬ 
ished  because*  occasionally  I  find  something  in  it  not 
conforming  to  my  ideas,  and  viewing  the  matter  in  that 
way  I  feel  more  liberty  .to  criticize.  av.  a.  l. 

E  find  that  -the  great  majority  of  our  readers 
are  broad  and  fair  in  their  views  of  life.  We 
should  be  sadly  disappointed  if  our  people 
a  greed*  with  everything  Ave  said  without  comment  or 
criticism.  That  would  show  that  we  were  simply  fol- 
loAving  public  opinion — safely  in  the  dust  behind  the 
procession.  It  would  also  show  that  we  had  no  poAA’er 
to  stimulate  thought.  We  hold  that  the  paper  which 
cannot  make  men  think  with  a  contact  of  minds  like 
the  flash  of  flint  upon  steel  is  worse  than  dead. 
There  is  too  much  “safe”  and  perfunctory  journal¬ 
ism  which  provides  entertainment  but  no  thought. 
Now  and  then  we  find  a  man  who  thinks  that  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  contrary  to  what  he  holds 
is  little  less  than  a  crime.  The  great  majority  of 
our  readers  recognize  that  the  world  is  wide  and 
that  growth  is  made  through  battle— not  by  putting 
our  opinions  away  on  ice  but  in  warming  them  up- 
testing  them  by  the  fire  of  honest  thought. 

* 

WHEN  potatoes  were  first  introduced  into  France 
there  was  fierce  distrust  and  hatred.  This 
seems  strange  noAV  at  a  time  when  but  for 
this  excellent  food  Europe  Avould  starve.  The  peas¬ 
ants  obstinately  refused  to  plant  or  eat  potatoes. 
Turgot,  the  French  statesman,  saAV  hoAV  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  new  food  crop  Avould  help  his  country, 
and  he  -took  the  most  practical  way  for  making  it 
popular.  It  was  served  at  every  meal  upon  his  oavu 
table,  and  the  peasants,  with  this  example,  tested 
potatoes — first  on  their  cattle  and  then  for  their 
own  food.  It  required  some  daring  for  them  to  eat, 
at  first,  what  is  hoav  an  indispensable  food.  Turgot 
was  wise  in  knoAving  that  he  who  AA'ould  preach  a 
reform  must  practice  it.  Men  learn  mostly  by  im¬ 
itation.  The  so-called  leading  or  educated  classes 
can  never  expect  the  people  to  accept  their  advice 
until  they  practice  just  what  they  preach.  Make 
potato-eating  fashionable  and  the  rest  will  folloAv. 
Who  will  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  unsalable  potatoes  this  year? 
The  city  Avomen  who  say  potatoes  make  them  fat— 
and  then  eat  bread,  butter,  cream  and  candy  to  ex¬ 
cess  ! 

* 

EVERY  year  brings  new  cases  of  the  same  old 
trouble  between  tree  agents  and  customers.  In 
many  cases-  this  agent  induces  the  country  buy¬ 
er  to  sign  a  contract  for  trees  or  plants.  Later 
circumstances  make  it  all  out  of  reason  for  this 
customer  to  take  the  goods.  We  have  known  of 
cases  Avhere  an  unexpected  death  or  sickness,  loss 
of  property  or  change  of  home  made  it  impossible 
for  the  buyer  to  use  the  stock,  AAThicli  he  contracted 
for.  In  many  cases  too,  this  contract  Avas  obtained 
through  verbal  promises  Avliicli  could  not  be  kept. 
When,  under  such  conditions,  the  buyer  writes  ex¬ 
plaining  his  condition  lie  is  informed  that  he  will 
be  held  to  his  bargain  and  forced  to  pay.  There 
are  threats  of  lawsuits  and  so  many  bluffs  that  the 
buyer  of-ten  accepts  goods  which  he  knoivs  will  be 
a  complete  loss  to  him.  Bear  in  mind  that  Ave  are 
not  referring  to  all  nurserymen  but  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  agency  business  which  we  think  are 
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unfair.  The  usual  defense  made  for  these  practices 
is  that  the  agent  who  made  the  sale  gets  his  com¬ 
mission  before  the  goods  are  delivered  and  there¬ 
fore  the  nurseryman  must  deliver  and  collect  in 
order  to  get  his  money  back.  This  system  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  commission  on  orders  before  they  are  de¬ 
livered  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  trouble.  If  the 
agent  were  paid  his  commission  after  collections 
Avere  made — and  did  at  least  part  of  the  collecting 
it  would  be  possible  to  adjust  some  of  these  cases 
so  as  to  make  a  far  better  feeling  toward  the 
tree  agent  and  prevent  many  cases  of  what  we 
must  regard  as  rank  injustice.  Why  cannot  the 
nurserymen  work  out  a  system  which  will  cut  out 
these  unfair  forced  collections? 

* 

THE  ostrich  stuck  his  head  in  the  sand  and  shut 
his  eyes.  Then,  because  he  could  not  see  him¬ 
self  he  said : 

“I  am  not  here — no  one  can  prove  that  I  am  here 
because  the  public  cannot  see  me.” 

For  several  centuries  this  ostrich  has  remained  the 
standard  for  stupid  “nerve”  and  inability  to  judge 
public  intelligence.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  ostrich 
should  take  a  back  seat  and  resign  first  place  to 
the  “American  Agriculturist.”  In  a  recent  issue  that 
paper  says: 

“No,  this  journal  is  not  fighting  the  State  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  *  *  *  For  years  this  journal 

has  fought  for  such  a  department  in  its  columns,  in 
the  Legislature,  in  committees,  on  the  public  platform.’ 

What  a  wonderful  fight  it  has  put  up  against 
the  Kincaid  bill!  This  bill  would  haA’e  abolished  the 
Department  entirely.  Surely  a  paper  which  did  such 
terrible  things  “for  such  a  department”  rushed  in 
tooth  and  nail  to  defend  it  and  kill  the  Kincaid 
bill !  Not  a  rush  !  Not  a  peep !  Not  a  hand’s  turn 
in  the  hour  of  danger!  Worse  than  that,  instead 
of  helping,  it  turned  upon  the  Department  in  its 
hour  of  trial  with  the  meanest  sort  of  indirect  at¬ 
tack.  Printer’s  ink  is  enduring!  ShoAv  us  a  sin¬ 
gle  printed  Avord  of  “fighting”  for  this  Department. 
Turn  to  a  good  old  book,  St.  Matthew  12-30,  and  we 
find  the  most  appropriate  text  to  pin  upon  this  ter¬ 
rible  fighter  for  market  rights: 

“//e  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me;  and  lie 
that  gathereth  not  with  me  seattereth  abroad .” 

* 

EVERY  year  cases  are  reported  to  us  where 
farmers  claim  to  haAre  filled  their  land  with 
wild  mustard  through  using  unclean  seed.  This 
foul  seed  comes  in  oats,  Alfalfa  and  clover,  but  per¬ 
haps  most  frequently  in  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  Much 
of  this  is  noAV  used  for  sheep  and  hog  pasture,  and 
for  coA*er  crops.  When  the  Avild  mustard  gets  into 
a  cultivated  farm  it  becomes  a  great  nuisance.  We 
are  often  asked  -to  estimate  the  damage  when  a  good 
farm  is  seeded  to  mustard  mixed  with  other  seeds. 
This  has  been  submitted  to  a  number  of  good  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  folloAving  is  as  fair  a  statement  as  we 
can  get: 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
what  the  damage  would  be  where  mustai'd  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  a  farm  Avithout  first  knowing  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  crops  which  were  grown  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  mustard  became  spread  over  the  farm.  If 
it  were  a  farm  of  a  A'alue  of  $100  per  acre  or  over 
which  was  being  cropped  with  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beans  and  in  the  rotation  grain  Avas  being  grown.  I 
should  feel  that  a  damage  of  $25  per  acre  would  be 
none  too  much.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  had  the  op¬ 
posite  condition,  where  the  farm  was  largely  tree  fruit, 
the  trees  having  the  entire  use  of  the  land,  I  should 
consider  it  of  very  little  if  any  actual  damage.  If  I 
were  to  arbitrate  such  a  case  I  should  take  the  cases 
its  I  have  described  and  try  to  come  to  a  reasonable 
conclusion. 

In  order  to  have  a  case  against  the  one  who  sold 
the  seed  the  farmer  must  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
Aveed  is  really  mustard,  and  that  it  came  to  his 
farm  in  this  particular  batch  of  seed.  It  would  be 
well  to  keep  a  sample  of  any  suspicious  seed  and 
identify  it.  The  farmer  must  also  be  able  to  prove 
that  little  if  any  mustard  grew  on  his  farm  before 
he  used  this  seed.  The  surest  plan  is  to  have  seed 
examined  by  the  experiment  station  and  reject  it 
at  once  if  it  is  foul.  The  next  best  is  to  plow  the 
entire  crop  right  under  as  soon  as  the  mustard  is 
identified,  and  in  that  case  the  damage  is  the  value 
of  the  crop. 

Brevities. 

“Shall  it  be  small  farm  or  bonds?”  We  are  receiv¬ 
ing  many  answers  to  that  recent  question  on  page  512. 
Of  course  opinions  vary. 

In  Lake  Co.,  Wis.,  a  campaign  for  oat  smut  con¬ 
trol  has  been  started.  This  means  concerted  action  of 
all  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  in  treating  the  seed  oats 
Avith  formalin.  We  have  often  told  how  to  do  it. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  most  of  us  to  read  of  cities 
in  Western  Canada  voting  on  “daylight  saving.”  This 
means  advancing  the  clock  one  hour  from  May  1  to 
September  30.  The  thing  shoA\rs  what  “popular  elec¬ 
tions”  go  to. 

You  will  now  begin  to  see  something  of  what  we 
had  in  mind  in  organizing  this  “Fa\’orite  Hen”  contest. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  fairer  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  the  better  class  of  “farm  poultry?” 
shall  see  some  good  records  from  these  hens. 
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an  appropriation  for  food  and 

MARKETS. 

HE  prompt  protest  of  farmers  against  the  Kincaid 
Bill  was  effective.  That  bill  is  dead.  The  work 
now  requires  another  service. 

Producers  should  wire  or  write  Hon.  Elon  R.  Brown, 
Senate  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  also  Hon.  Chas. 
S.  Whitman,  Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  request  them  to  give  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  develop  the  proposed  terminal  markets  in  New  York 
City,  and  to  instruct  producers  in  the  grading,  packing 
and  shipping  of  produce  for  our  city  markets.  If  we 
can  get  this  system  established  it  will  be  of  priceless 
value  to  the  producers  of  the  State,  and  it  will  be  of 
equal  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  the  city.  No  work 
af  recent  years  has  promised  a  greater  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  Every  farmer  knows  that  his  great 
trouble  is  to  find  a  ready  market  for  his  produce  at  fair 
prices  and  an  honest  return  for  it.  The  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  of  terminal  markets,  together  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  plans  for  a  retail  outlet,  will  provide  an  open 
market  at  prices  governed  entirely  by  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  It  will  effect  a  reform  that  will  save 
the  people  of  the  State  more  than  a  million  dollars 
annually ;  and  should  greatly  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State. 

People  go  hungry  in  the  city  while  food  wastes  on  the 
farms  of  the  State,  because  we  have  no  economic  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution.  After  years  of  work  we  have  now 
devised  a  system  of  distribution  that  will  do  away  with 
extravagance  and  waste  and  move  the  produce  at  the 
least  possible  cost  from  the  farm  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumers’  homes.  The  cost  to  the  State  will  be  trifling. 
The  markets  will  be  built  and  equipped  without  a 
cent  of  cost  to  the  State.  We  only  have  to  ensure 
proper  regulation  of  them  and  a  fair  rental,  and  a 
capital  of  $300,000  will  put  them  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  This  will  be  about  2%  cents  per  thousand  of 
assessed  valuation  for  the  State.  A  farm  assessed  at 
$2,000  would  pay  five  cents  extra  in  taxes  for  this 
capital  fund  to  establish  the  market  system  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  is  soon  to 
adjourn,  and  we  must  act  promptly.  A  strong  united 
request  from  the  farmers  of  the  State  will  be  effective. 
Write  or  wire  Senator  Brown  and  Governor  Whitman 
at  once. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  PACKING. 

T  Saratoga  last  week  I  visited  five  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  stores,  and  the  story  I  got  at  each  place 
would  make  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  economics  of 
si  lling  to  producers.  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  all  these  stores,  and  visited  one  after  the  other 
in  one  afternoon,  and  the  story  of  one  was  repeated 
with  slight  variations  by  all  of  them. 

In  all  of  these  places  I  was  told  that  only  two  farm- 
crs,  who  bring  produce  to  Saratoga,  take  pains  to  grade 
goods  to  suit  the  market.  These  growers  are  George 
It.  Schauber  of  Ballston  Spa.  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Bullard  of 
Seliuylerville.  Dr.  Bullard  is  some  distance  out,  and 
ships  little  to  Saratoga,  so  that  Mr.  Schauber  has  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Harris  E.  Barber,  one 
of  the  dealers,  gave  me  an  impressive  lecture  on  the 
need  of  grading  of  farm  products,  and  an  eloquent  re¬ 
cital  of  the  carelessness  of  producers  in  the  matter 
of  packing  products. 

“I  would  buy  of  farmers,”  he  said,  “but  I  can’t  trust 
their  grades  and  pack.  They  stop  in  front  of  the  door 
with  apples.  The  apples  look  good  on  top.  I  ask 
them  if  they  are  good  all  through.  They  say  yes.  I 
take  them  in ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  all  through. 
It  is  not  that  they  mean  to  be  dishonest  or  mean  to 
misrepresent;  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  grade 
goods,  and  follow  the  bad  and  careless  custom  of  packing 
just  as  the  produce  comes  from  the  ground  or  the  trees. 
If  I  buy  from  them  at  all,  I  order  only  a  barrel  of 
apples  or  potatoes  at  a  time  so  that  I  can  judge  of 
their  quality  for  myself.  In  the  flush  season  they  are 
at  my  door  every  hour.  I  tell  them  to  sort  out  the 
best  ones  and  bring  only  those  and  I  will  buy  them. 
The  farmers  answer  that  all  the  other  dealers  say  the 
same  thing;  but  the  best  they  can  offer  is  what  is  on 
the  wagon.  They  make  no  sale.  These  farmers  all 
ask  how  much  will  you  give. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Schauber  comes  to 
town,  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  he  can  let  us 
have ;  and  he  tells  us  how  much  he  will  take.  He  sets 
his  own  price.  Moreover  we  never  look  inside  his 
packages.  We  ask  for  the  grade  he  has,  and  pay  his 
price.  We  always  take  all  the  best  grade  he  will  let 
us  have.  When  the  flush  season  is  on  every  grocery- 
man  in  town  is  letting  other  wagons  go  past,  and  is 
waiting  for  Schauber’s  wagon.  Sometimes  I  send  a 
car  out  to  meet  him  on  the  road  to  get  a  supply  be¬ 
fore  he  strikes  town.  Last  year  I  wanted  raspberries 
for  canning.  Other  growers  were  peddling  through  the 
streets  trying  to  sell  small  dried-up  berries  at  any 
price  offered.  You  could  not  touch  a  quart  of  Scliau- 
ber’s  for  less  than  18  cents;  and  he  didn’t  have  half 
enough  at  that. 

"If  you  can  induce  these  farmers  to  leave  their  poor 
goods  home,  and  bring  up  prime  quality  in  definite 
grades,  they  will  sell  more  and  get  good  prices  for 
them.” 

Mr.  Schauber  grades  his  apples  in  the  Fall  as  they 
come  from  the  tree ;  and  wraps  each  apple  in  tissue 
paper.  His  first  grade  is  selling  for  $3  a  bushel  in 
Saratoga;  and  the  seconds  at  $2  a  bushel.  The  sec¬ 


onds  are  just  as  perfect  as  the  firsts,  but  smaller,  but 
every  apple  in  either  grade  is  perfect,  and  of  uniform 
size.  All  I  saw  from  him  were  Northern  Spys. 

Dr.  Bullard  at  Seliuylerville  is  planning  an  orchadr 
on  an  ambitious  scale.  He  has  a  fine  thrifty  bunch  of 
trees  already  in  bearing;  but  sold  off  closely  in  the 
Fall.  His  apples  are  all  graded  into  uniform  sizes,  and 
only  perfect  apples  marketed.  He  is  tile-draining  his 
orchard,  sowing  Alfalfa  and  developing  an  orchard 
along  lines  that  promise  a  great  success.  J.  J.  D. 

THE  RURAL  SAVING  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Rural  Saving  and  Loan  Association.  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  been  organized  to  en¬ 
courage  saving  and  to  familiarize  farmers  and  home 
owners  with  the  great  advantages  of  the  Land  Bank 
system. 

You  may  become  a  member  by  a  payment  of  $1  or 
more;  and  other  deposits  may  be  made  in  any  amount 
as  frequently  as  convenience  permits,  l'ou  may  with¬ 
draw  deposits  any  time;  and  dividends  are  drawn 
on  the  earnings  for  the  time  and  amount  on  deposit. 

Our  hope  is  that  members  of  our  farm  families  would 
become  members,  and  when  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
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tern,  would  withdraw  and  organize  associations  in  their 
own  neighborhood. 

The  assets  of  The  Rural  Saving  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  are  already  in  excess  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
it  has  no  expense.  The  entire  earnings  will  go  to  the 
members.  The  funds  are  always  invested  in  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  real  estate,  and  no  security  can  be  safer.  No 
formality  is  required.  Send  any  amount  for  first  pay¬ 
ment,  $1  or  more,  addressed  as  above. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  SEC’y. 

Stock  Foods  and  the  New  York  Law. 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  .State  sends  us  the 
circular  of  a  stock  food  and  poultry  mixture  which  is 
made  in  New  Y'ork  State.  He  finds  that  this  stuff  is 
not  guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  so  he 
sends  us  this  circular  and  wants  to  know  if  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  right  to  put  out  such  a  product.  Of  course, 
if  this  material  is  sold  entirely  within  the  borders  of 
New  York  State,  the  U.  S.  Department  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  it  would  assume  control  only 
for  interstate  commerce  where  the  stock  food  was  sent 
into  another  State.  Under  the  present  New  York  State 
law  this  material  does  not  come  under  the  regulation 
of  concentrated  food  stuffs.  The  manufacturers  are 
therefore  not  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  and  state 
what  the  package  contains.  It  is  not  put  out  nor  sold 
as  a  food,  and  is  not  advertised  as  a  food,  but  as  a 
tonic  or  medicine.  As  the  package  distinctly  states 
that  it  is  not  a  food,  no  claim  is  made  for  the  feeding 
properties.  Personally  we  think  that  these  poultry 
mixtures  and  live  stock  tonics  ought  to  be  brought 
under  the  law  and  licensed,  the  same  as  food  stuffs.  As 
the  law  stands,  however,  they  are  not  covered  by  it, 
and  thus  go  free.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  change 
the  law  so  as  to  cover  this  point,  but  such  efforts  have 
failed.  _ _ 

Increasing  the  35-Cent  Dollar.  The  First  Step 
Necessary. 

The  fact  of  the  35-eent,  or  less,  dollar  is  pretty  well 
ground  into  the  brain  of  the  average  farmer  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  very  present  evil.  The  next  step  is  to  de¬ 
cide  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.  There’s  a  trite 
saying  that  if  the  grower  was  as  well  organized  as  the 
buyer  there  would  come  an  end  to  present  unjust  con¬ 
ditions.  Here  is  a  truism  which  has  not  yet  crept 
into  the  heads  of  the  producers,  and  never  will  until 
they  go  a  step  further  and  find  out  just  what  it  costs 
to  produce.  Here  is  an  individual  proposition  to  be 
worked  out,  and  the  best  system  is  that  used  bv  the 


seller  of  these  same  farm  products.  The  great  trouble 
with  farmers  has  been,  and  is,  that  they  do  not  count 
the  cost  and  include  all  the  items.  Hardly  one  can  b'' 
found  who  figures  his  team  or  his  own  time  at  day 
wages,  and  a  still  smaller  percent  take  account  of 
taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  everything  and  deprecia¬ 
tion,  yet  every  one  must  be  reckoned  with  during  the 
year  and  provision  made  for  each.  It  has  long  been 
said  that  farmers  could  figure  themselves  into  the  poor- 
house  while  making  a  good  living  but  this  comes  only 
when  all  the  overhead  charges  are  counted  and  every 
hour’s  work  charged.  So  long  as  this  is  the  rule  with 
the  man  who  sells  farm  products,  and  every  other 
business  man,  why  should  it  not  be  with  the  farmer  V 
No  man  can  know  what  to  ask  for  an  article  until  lie 
has  found  at  what  cost  it  can  be  produced.  The  farmer 
is  the  only  business  man  who  does  a  complete  wholesale 
and  retail  business;  everything  he  buys  is  at  retail 
and  everything  he  sells  is  at  wholesale.  This  will  con¬ 
tinue  until,  knowing  the  cost,  a  man  will  be  forced  to 
take  the  next  step  for  his  own  protection.  Nothing 
short  of  this  knowledge  will  force  the  step  which  alone 
can  save. 

Here  is  what  it  has  cost  me  to  grow  apples  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  a  term  too  short  to  settle  fully 
the  problem.  Taking  some  old  trees  I  have  been  trying 
to  restore  I  find  the  expense  to  be  yearly  per  tree  as 
follows  :  Pruning  nine  cents;  fertilizer  19  ;  spraying  three 
times  19%  ;  going  over  tree  twice  for  borers  three,  and 
cutting  grass  under  trees  for  the  mulch  three,  a  total 
of. 53%  cents  per  tree  yearly  as  cash  outlay.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  was  12  pounds  of  chemicals  per  tree,  a 
4-10-7%  mixture.  Add  six  percent  on  a  valuation  of 
ten  dollars  per  tree,  00  cents,  two  percent  for  depre¬ 
ciation  of  trees  20.  two  percent  for  taxes  on  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  five  cents  per  tree,  interest  on  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools  0,  and  depreciation  on  same  five,  and  you 
have  a  yearly  cost  per  tree  of  $1.49%  at  picking  time. 

It  cost  me  20  cents  per  barrel  to  pick;  barrels  37; 
hauling  from  cooper  shop  to  orchard  two;  carting  t>» 
storage  shed  two;  storage  30  days  five;  packing  IS; 
carting  to  shipping  station  five;  a  total  of  89  cents  per 
barrel.  All  time  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  two  dollars 
a  day  for  man  and  one  for  horse.  I  find  that  tin*  culls 
left  after  packing  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  will,  at  20  cents 
a  hundred,  pay  for  cleaning  the  orchard  of  all  drops 
and  waste.  If  those  trees  average  two  barrels  a  tree, 
when  finally  packed  for  market,  the  cost  would  be  $1.10 
per  barrel,  but  they  don’t.  The  trouble  is  we  have  to 
count  the  lean  as  well  as  fat  years,  and  every  bearing 
tree  must  be  included  in  any  business  proposition. 
There  are  trees  which  have  averaged  me  better  than  four 
barrels,  but  unfortunately  others  are  below  the  barr.  l 
mark  and  thus  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  lift  them. 
We  have  got  to  get  away  from  all  guesswork  and  “get 
right  down  to  brass  tacks”  as  the  boys  say  in  their 
games.  Too  many  figure  their  crop  as  picked,  and  be¬ 
fore  packing  and  selling,  a  most  unsound  method.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  my  apples  cost  me 
on  this  basis  $2  per  barrel,  and  at  that  price  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  good  one.  Large  business  houses  are  making 
money  selling  goods  at  cost  and  getting  their  profit 
out  of  the  discounts  allowed  for  cash.  When  we  get 
our  farms’  work  organized  on  some  such  basis  the  farrn- 
ei  will  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  and  that  loill  force 
the  next  step,  the  organized  system  of  selling  and  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  factors  now  getting  the 
cream  and  the  lion’s  share  of  the  loaf.  To  my  mind 
nothing  short  of  this  knowledge  will  arouse  to  just 
steps  for  self-protection.  Let’s  find  what  it  costs  to 
do  business  on  the  farm.  [hr.]  g.  m.  twitciiell. 
Maine. 


New  York  State  News. 

THE  OLEO  BILL. — This  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  by  Senator  Lawson,  of  Brooklyn,  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Thorn,  of  Buffalo.  It  was  amended 
twice  by  the  Senate  and  finally  passed  that  body  on 
March  30,  and  then  it  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  which 
sent  it  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  On  March  24 
the  committee  voted  against  reporting  the  measure  out, 
four  favoring  and  six  opposing.  Then  the  committee 
began  to  hear  from  the  people.  It  was  stated  that 
nearly  2,000  telegrams  were  received  by  legislators  on 
one  day  asking  them  to  vote  for  the  bill  if  it  came  up. 

EXPENSIVE  EPIDEMIC. — The  cattle  epidemic  is 
now  believed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have 
been  stayed  in  its  progress,  and  the  cost  of  the  fight 
against  it  is  in  round  numbers  $700,000  of  which  the 
State  will  have  to  pay  $350,000. 

STATE  FAIR  MATTERS. — It  looks  now  as  though 
a  big  automobile  exhibit  would  occupy  the  stalls  in  the 
cattle  building  this  Fall  at  the  State  fair.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  cattle  exhibit  will  have  to  be  omitted 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  another  cattle  epidemic. 
As  the  fair  is  some  mouths  away  there  is  hope  that 
the  cattle  show  may  not  have  to  be  omitted.  There  is 
much  probability  that  more  attention  than  ever  will 
be  paid  to  horses  and  racing,  with  Lieut.-Gov.  Schoe- 
neck,  an  ardent  horseman,  in  charge  of  the  races,  and 
Mr.  Ilarriman  in  charge  of  the  horse  show.  The  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  supply  funds  for  a  new  horticul¬ 
tural  building  will  necessitate  the  transfer  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  exhibits  to  the  manufacturers’  building,  it  is 
suggested. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION.— March 
0.  the  constitutional  convention  met  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  at  the  State  Capitol,  at  Albany.  It  is  138 
years  ago  this  month  that  the  Empire  State  adopted  its 
first  Constitution.  The  delegates  first  assembled  in 
\\  bite  Plains  where  they  were  compelled  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  safety  and  to  fight  off 
the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  In  this  work  they  were 
obliged  to  change  their  places  of  meeting  successively 
at  White  Plains,  Harlem,  Fishkill,  and  Kingston,  where 
rhe  final  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  April 
20,  1777.  But  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  was 
not  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
until  1821,  it  is  said.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
opening,  of  the  convention  in  Albany  last  week  was  the 
use  in  taking  the  oath,  of  a  Bible  loaned  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  Mrs.  William  Gorham  Rice,  which  is  an  auto¬ 
graph  copy,  owned  at  one  time  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  of  legal  fame. 

BIG  SUPPLY  BILL.— The  annual  supply  bill  has 
been  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Assembly  and  it  carries  a  total  of  $5,000,000.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  reported  the  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $500,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  constitutional 
convention  and  $465,000  for  the  State  census.  The 
supply  bill  now  carries  almost  $1,000,000  for  payments 
to  owners  of  cattle  and  horses  slaughtered  by  the  State 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in  herds.  A  special 
appropriation  of  $50,000  has  already  been  ordered  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  recent  campaign  against  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  pay  every  cent  owing  to  own¬ 
ers  of  cattle  and  horses  on  account  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  j.  w.  o. 
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Now  Is  The 
And  Install 


Time  To  Cash  In  On  The  Horses 
Modern  Motor  Truck  Equipment 


Present  heav p  demand  and  unprecedentedly  high  prices  enable  you 
to  exchange  the  obsolete  for  the  modern — and  at  an  advantage. 


knows  more  about  it  than  about  the  horses. 

THERE’S  SO  MUCH  TO  KNOW  about  an 
animal— so  little  one  needs  to  know  about  a 
Motor  Truck.  “Let*  it  alone”  is  the  best 
instruction  we  can  give  with  a  Reo  truck. 
And  if  that  advice  is  followed  you’ll  be  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  learn  how  seldom — how 
very  seldom — it  is  necessary  to  even  look  inside. 

RIGHT  NOW  TOO — just  when  we  are  coming 
into  the  spring  plowing  and  seeding  and  other 
work  that  cannot  brook  delay — when  every 
sunshiny  day  counts  and  must  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  to  the  full — you  can  not  afford  to 
spare  the  horses  for  hauling.  Yet  the  hauling 
must  be  done.  That  can’t  wait  either. 

THAT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  WORK  the  Motor 
Truck  is  ideally  suited  to — in  that  kind  of 
work  it  pays  for  itself  in  money — or  in  horse¬ 
flesh  which,  just  now,  is  worth  more  than 
money. 

ONE  MAN  CAN  DO  the  work  of  three  to  four — 
and  you  know  what  that  means.  Three  less 
to  feed,  to  pay,  to  direct — three  less  to  “get 
along”  with  the  rest  of  the  help. 

YOU’LL  BE  SURPRISED — unless  your  neigh¬ 
bors  own  trucks  and  you  have  learned  from 
them — the  many  kinds  of  work  in  which  the 
Motor  truck  will  replace  the  horses — and  do 
it  better  as  well  as  quicker  and  cheaper. 

LET  THE  NEAREST  REO  DEALER— and 
all  dealers  who  sell  Reo  automobiles  also  sell 
and  give  service  on  Reo  Motor  trucks — let 
him  show  you  photographs  of  Reo  Motor 
Trucks  in  service  in  more  than  100  different 
lines  of  business — yours  among  them. 

AND  DON’T  DELAY.  Conditions  which 
now  obtain  may  pass.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  the  present  tremendous  demand  and 
high  prices  for  horses  will  continue  indefin- 
ately- — though  it  looks  as  if  it  might  at  that. 
We  hope  so  too — for  your  sake  and  for  ours 
for  it  means  good  times  for  all. 

.BUT  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  install  Motor 
Trucks — and  if  you  want  a  Truck — and 
especially  a  Reo  Motor  Truck — in  time  to 

•  relieve  the  horses  for  the  spring  work,  you’ll 
have  to  order  immediately  as  the  demand 
is  fully  up  to  the  possible  factory  capacity 
right  now— and  increasing  daily. 


NEVER  WAS  THERE— never  will  there  be, 
perhaps,  a  better  time  than  right  now  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  your  old,  out-of-date,  slow,  expensive 
horse  trucking  equipment  and  replace  it  with 
new,  modern,  reliable,  and  vastly  more  eco¬ 
nomical  Motor  Trucks. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  the 
demand  for  horses  and  mules  is  greater  than 
at  any  former  time.  Prices  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  high. 

THIS  IS  TRUE  OF  ALL  CLASSES  of  horses 
but  especially  of  the  heavy  draft  types,  mules 
and  “chunks.”  The  kind  you  have  been 
using  for  your  hauling  and  trucking. 

YOU  HAVE  BEEN  WISHING  for  a  long  time 
that  you  could  install  Motor  trucks  but  have 
hesitated  to  do  so  because  you  felt  you  would 
have  to  dispose  of  your  horses  and  horse 
equipment  at  a  sacrifice.  Now — for  the  time 
at  least — that  is  all  changed.  You  could 
scrap  your  wagons  and  harness  and,  from  the 
sale  of  your  horses  alone,  buy  trucks  sufficient 
to  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing — twice  over. 

FOR  YOU  KNOW  OF  COURSE  that  one  Reo 
Two- ton  Truck  will  do  the  work  of  three  to 
five  heavy  draft  teams.  If  on  long  hauls, 
they  will  do  at  least  as  much  as  the  five  best 
teams  you  have. 

THAT  THIS  IS  SO  is  evidenced  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  there  has  been  of  late  for 
this  type  of  truck  from  dairying,  stock- 
raising  and  commercial  farming  sections. 

WE  ARE  SHIPPING  an  average  of  fifteen 
Motor  Trucks  per  day — largest  output  of  that 
class  of  truck  we  believe— and  eighty  per 
cent  of  them  go  to  the  country.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  ship  car-loads  to  small  towns  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Penn¬ 
sylvania — in  fact  to  every  state  in  the  union 


where  dairying,  or  stock  raising,  or  orcharding, 
or  general  farming  is  done  on  a  commercial 
— which  is  to  say  a  money-making — basis. 

THOSE  MEN  KNOW.  You  can  safely  follow 
their  lead.  They  have  not  dispensed  with  the 
horses  without  the  most  careful  consideration. 

SOME  HORSES  MUST  BE  KEPT,  of  course, 
for  certain  kinds  of  farm  work.  The  kind 
where  speed  does  not  count  and  where  unre¬ 
liability  can  be  tolerated. 

BUT  FOR  HAULING  produce  to  market — 
milk  to  the  station,  wheat  or  corn  to  the 
elevator — and  for  bringing  feed  to  the  farm, 
the  Motor  truck  with  five  or  eight  times  the 
speed  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

HELP  IS  THE  BIGGEST  PROBLEM  on  the 
commercial  farm — intelligent  help.  No  use 
to  tell  you  that — you  are  up  against  it  every  day. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THEN  that  it  is  vastly  easier 
to  get  men  you  can  trust  with  a  Motor  Truck 
than  those  who  possess  the  many  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  properly  feed,  care  for  and 
handle  a  valuable  team? 

IT’S  A  FACT  NEVERTHELESS.  That  has 
been  the  experience  of  all  trucking  concerns 
in  cities — and  managers  of  commercial  dairies 
and  other  farms  are  fast  finding  it  out. 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCKS  ARE  FOOL  PROOF 
— that  is  the  first  consideration. 

THEY  ARE  REO  BUILT — which  is  to  say 
they  are  designed  by  engineers  whose  experi¬ 
ence  antedates  that  of  others;  made  of  the 
best  materials  known  to  science;  there  is 
always  that  Reo  “50  per  cent,  over-size”  in 
all  vital  parts. 

AND  FINALLY;  THEY  ARE  SO  ACCES¬ 
SIBLE  and  so  simple  that,  when,  once  in  a 
blue  moon,  an  adjustment,  or  a  repair,  or  a 
replacement,  of  a  part  may  be  necessary 
any  man  with  a  spark  of  me¬ 
chanical  sense  can  do  it. 


ASK  ANY  DRIVER  YOU  HAVE 
and  you’ll  find  he  would  rather 
drive  a  Motor  Truck  than  a  team. 
Rather  care  for  it;  and,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  you’ll  find  he 


Reo  Two-Ton  'Model  J)  Motor  Truck 
Price — Chassis  with  Driver’s  Cab-  $1650 


REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Reo  Automobiles  and  Reo  Motor  Trucks 
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REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Reo  Automobiles  and  Reo  Motor  Trucks 


WE  DON’T  LIKE  to  keep  dinning  at 
you.  Seems  inconsistent  too  when  all 
the  world  knows  that  we  don’t  need  to 
worry  about  selling  all  the  Reos  the 
factory  can  produce. 

IN  FACT  THE  DEMAND  is  more  than 
four  times  the  possible  supply. 

‘  JUST  THINK  OF  THAT!  If  there  isn’t 
food  for  optimism  we  don’t  know.  If 
business  is  slack  anywhere,  it  isn’t 
with  Reo.  And  the  Reo  demand, 
which  is  just  as  great  in  California  as 
in  New  York  State  and  just  as  exces¬ 
sive  in  Iowa  as  in  Michigan,  indicates 
that  things  must  be  pretty  fair  every¬ 
where. 

HERE’S  A  25-ACRE  PLANT  running 
full  force  and  over-time  trying  to  meet 
a  demand  for  automobiles — and  orders 
every  day  more  than  four  times  the 
possible  output. 

OF  COURSE  WE  CAN’T  SAY  that  all 
automobiles  enjoy  such  a  demand. 
Reo  is  unique  among  motor  cars  for 
many  reasons.  Reo  cars  have  always 
been  good  cars — honest  cars — depend¬ 
able  cars — and  cars  of  such  low  up¬ 
keep  cost  that  every  Reo  owner  insists 
on  his  friends  buying  Reos  in  preference 
to  any  others. 

THERE  NEVER  HAS  BEEN  a  time 
since  the  first  Reo  was  made  that  the 


have  too  little  business,  but  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  Reo  over-demand  makes 
us  feel  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  have  too 
much.  Buyers  blame  us  for  their 
own  tardiness. 

SO— THIS  IS  FAIR  WARNING— 
orders  that  come  at  once  can  be  filled 
and  with  fairly  early  deliveries  while 
those  who  delay  ordering  will  surely 
be  disappointed. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  REOS  this  season 
— and  one  of  them  is  the  most  popular 
automobile  in  America  We  can’t 
for  the  life  of  us  tell  which  at  this 
juncture. 

SUFFICE  IT  TO  SAY  the  demand  for 
the  New  Reo  Six  is  more  than  four 
times  as  great  as  the  factory  capacity 
— and  for  Reo  the  Fifth  it  is  also  hope¬ 
lessly  in  excess  of  our  ability  to 
produce. 

AND  NO  WONDER.  The  New  (191 5) 
Reo  the  Fifth,  “The  Incomparable 
Four’’  at  $1050;  and  the  New  Reo  Six, 
“The  Six  of  Sixty  Superiorities’’  at 
$1385,  represent,  each  in  its  power 
and  price  class — the  greatest  automo¬ 
bile  value  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

ORDER  YOURS  NOW— See  your  local 
Reo  dealer.  Make  sure  his  allotment 
is  not  all  exhausted — pay  him  a  de¬ 
posit — get  a  definite  delivery  date — 
that’s  the  only  way  to  be  sure. 


big  Reo  plants  could  supply  enough 
cars  for  all  who  wanted  Reos. 


AND  THERE  NEVER  HAS  BEEN  a 
time  when  the  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  were  not  building  additions 
to  that  great  plant.  Never  a  time!  We 
are  always  building  at  Lansing — a 
year  between  visits  and  you’d  hardly 
recognize  the  place. 


25  PER  CENT  OF  LANSING’S  popula¬ 
tion  (40,000  people)  derive  their 
sustenance  from  the  Reo  pay-roll. 
And  Lansing  is  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  cities  in  America  today.  90  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  make  Reo  cars 
own  theirown  homes — are  self-respect¬ 
ing,  respected,  independent  citizens. 

MAYBE  THAT  ACCOUNTS  to  some 
extent  for  the  superior  quality  in  Reo 
cars.  Undoubtedly  does. 

ANYWAY  THE  FACT  THAT  IN¬ 
TERESTS  you  is  that  the  demand  for 
those  cars  is  tremendous  and  that 
thousands — yes,  tens  of  thousands,  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed  this  year. 
Can’t  possibly  make  enough  Reos  to 
go  around.  Late  comers  will  simply 
have  to  wait  or  accept  “substitutes.” 

THAT’S  WHY  WE  ARE  keeping  up 
our  advertising  schedule  just  as  if  we 
had  to  sell  the  cars — we  don’t  want 
you  to  blame  us  if  you  are  late  and 
and  can’t  get  a  Reo.  It  is  bad  to 


Have  You  Ordered 

That  Reo  of  Yours? 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

THE  REAL  THINGS. 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

For  whatever  men  say  in  blindness, 

Or  in  spite  of  their  fancies  of  youth, 
There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure ; 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right, 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  feel  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 

The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 

But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow  and 
straight 

For  the  Children  of  Men. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  recent 
flower  show  in  New  York  was  a  speci¬ 
men  orchid,  Cattleya  Schroderae.  vary¬ 
ing  from  the  ordinary  type,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Red  Cross.  This  was 
sold  at  auction  after  the  show  for  $1,000, 
the  money  going  to  the  Red  Cross  relief 
work  in  Europe.  This  orchid  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Colombia,  the  flowers  delicate 
blush  and  white,  the  petals  and  lip  much 
crimped  at  the  edges.  It  is  really  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  which  varies 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  color,  shape 
and  size.  This  Red  Cross  orchid  was  so 
majestic  in  its  beauty  that  it  was  named 
Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Orchid  collect¬ 
ing  'is  something  like  prospecting  for 
gold ;  every  orchid  hunter  or  buyer  be¬ 
lieves  that  at  some  time  he  will  strike 
a  bonanza,  in  the  form  of  some  wonder¬ 
ful  new  variety.  Some  of  the  famous 
varieties  have  been  discovered  by  chance, 
but  more  of  them  represent  arduous  toil, 
danger,  and  hope  long  deferred  on  the 
part  of  brave  and  adventurous  men. 

* 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  three  reports 
of  unusual  value.  They  are  Report  No. 
104,  “Domestic  Needs  of  Farm  Women"  ; 
No.  105,  “Educational  Needs  of  Farm 
Women”;  No.  106,  “Economic  Needs  of 
Farm  Women.”  In  other  words,  the 
Government  has  gone  direct  to  the  women 
of  the  farm,  and  asked  them  what  was 
the  matter  with  their  environment.  The 
answers  received  form  a  human  docu¬ 
ment  of  absorbing  interest  and  seem  to 
answer  very  fully  the  question  why  young 
people  leave  the  farms. 

Taking  up  the  reports  in  order,  let  us 
consider  briefly  the  domestic  needs  out¬ 
lined.  Complaints  of  the  inconvenience 
of  the  farmhouse,  and  especially  kitchen, 
are  frequent.  Says  a  New  York  corres¬ 
pondent  : 

The  country  houses  are  ill-planned, 
with  very  few  modern  conveniences.  The 
men  don’t  care  how  hard  the  women  work 
to  do  their  tasks  if  only  they  themselves 
are  provided  with  food  regularly  and 
their  own  comfort  is  looked  after.  The 
fact  that  women  are  forced  to  go,  pump, 
and  carry  water  from  the  well,  that  they 
work  in  dark,  poorly  lighted  rooms,  that 
they  mop  hardwood  floors,  take  millions 
of  needless  steps  a  year  to  accomplish 
their  work  because  of  the  way  the  house 
is  planned,  that  they  spend  hours  upon 
hours  a  year  cleaning  dirty  kerosene 
lamps  and  lanterns  that  give  no  light 
after  they  are  cleaned,  that  their  whole 
house  is  infested  with  flies  in  Summer 
because  porches  are  not  screened — all 
these  facts  and  many  more  unpleasant 
conditions  matter  not  to  the  men. 

A  Michigan  correspondent  says : 

The  farm  homes  are  usually  planned 
with  a  total  absence  of  the  needs  and  con¬ 
veniences  to  save  labor.  Many  big  farm¬ 
houses,  with  their  cupolas  and  fancy 
exterior  adornment,  which  have  caused 
much  swelling  of  pride  to  the  owners, 
have  a  most  inadequate  arrangement  of 
the  living  quarters.  The  usual  farm 
home  utilizes  the  kitchen  door  as  the  main 
entrance.  Everyone  goes  to  the  kitchen 
door.  Sometimes  it  is  approached 
through  the  woodshed,  but  more  often 
direct  from  the  back  step,  which  makes 
it  easy  for  the  flies  to  enter  in  Summer, 
and  very  cold  in  Winter.  The  pump  and 
sink  are  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  men  wash  and  comb  their  hair, 
sometimes  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
stove  or  table  where  the  food  is.  Often  the 
family  eat  in  the  kitchen  and  the  family 
washing  is  done  in  the  kitchen.  There 
the  dirty  clothes  are  shaken  out  and  the 
steam  penetrates  everything  in  the  room. 
In  Summer  much  of  this  is  taken  out  of 
doors.  Flies  are  an  abomination  in  the 
country,  partly  because  the  houses  are  so 
poorly  planned,  and  the  necessity  of  go¬ 
ing  outdoors  so  often  allows  the  entrance 
of  flies.  Farmers  should  build  their 
houses  with  more  conveniences  about 
their  kitchens.  Decency  and  cleanliness 


demand  a  small  room  where  the  dirty  and 
sweaty  men  can  wash  and  comb. 

These  are  complaints  we  are  all  famil¬ 
iar  with.  Here  comes  an  Iowa  man  with 
the  suggestion  that  beauty  as  well  as  util¬ 
ity  be  considered : 

To  make  their  lot  easier  and  their  life 
brighter,  if  I  were  asked  to  suggest  some 
measure  of  relief,  I  would  say,  give  them 
some  idea  about  building  homes  with  con¬ 
veniences  and  with  an  idea  of  beauty. 
Every  woman  loves  a  pretty  home.  I 
think  the  Government  could  well  afford 
to  furnish  to  them  plans  for  building 
pretty  homes  instead  of  their  following 

The  Rural  Patterns 

1  When  ordering  patterns ,  always  give  | 
|  number  and  size  desired.  Price  | 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


8595 — Gown  with 
Throe-Piece  Skirt,  34 
to  42  Bust.  With 
Long  or  Three-Quar¬ 
ter  Sleeves,  Stand¬ 
ing  or  Rolled  Over 
Collar. 


8602  —  Tucked 
Blouse.  34  to  42 
Bust.  With  or  with¬ 
out  Over  Portion  ou 
Collar,  to  be  But¬ 
toned1  Up  Closely  or 
Rolled  Open  to  Form 
Revers,  with  or 
without  Extension 
Below  Waist  Line. 


8619 — Boy’s  Suit, 
4  to  10  years.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Coat, 
Trousers  and  Blouse. 
Coat  to  be  made 
with  or  without 
Sleeves,  Trousers 
with  or  without 
Cuffs. 


8613 — Bolero  Cos¬ 
tume  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  16 
and  18  years. 


8698 — Girl’s  Dress, 
10  to  14  years.  With 

or  without  Basque 
Over  Blouse,  with 
Long  or  Three-Quar¬ 
ter  Sleeves,  V-shap¬ 
ed  or  Square  Neck. 


Waist.  With  Seam¬ 
ed  or  Lapped  Front 
Edges,  with  Invert¬ 
ed  Plait  or  Plain 
Back,  with  High  or 
Natural  Waist  Line. 


the  established  rule  of  their  neighborhood, 
building  just  boxes  with  a  few  partitions. 
If  the  Government  would  get  up  about 
50  plans  of  houses  of  four  to  six  rooms, 
suited  to  farmers,  and  publish  them  in 
book  form  to  be  loaned  to  responsible 
parties,  and  let  each  plan  have  a  print¬ 
ed  direction  as  to  location,  interior  and 
exterior  decorations  (if  possible  have  a 
color  scheme  printed),  arrangement  of 
barns  and  outhouses,  installation  of  ap¬ 
pliances  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  wom¬ 
an,  it  would  be  a  paying  investment  for 
the  Government.  The  question  then 
comes  up,  “Are  not  these  people  amply 
able  to  buy  and  pay  for  such  plans?” 
Yes;  the  men  are  able,  but  not  trained  to 
such  ideas. 

These  selections  show  how  general  are 
some  disadvantages  that  put  the  farm 


housekeeper  in  a  position  inferior  to 
town  and  city  women,  as  far  as  comfort 
and  convenience  are  concerned.  There 
are  many  other  important  questions 
brought  up  in  these  Government  reports, 
which  we  shall  touch  upon  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Many  of  the  comments  made  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  valuable  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Government  are  usually  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  the  people  who  would 
be  most  helped  by  them. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Cotton  gabardine  is  a  thick  twilled 
cotton  material,  about  the  weight  of  gal- 
atea,  but  very  soft  in  finish,  so  that  it 
makes  up  as  nicely  as  a  light-weight 
woolen.  It  is  36  inches  wide,  solid  colors 
and  white,  costing  29  and  39  cents  a 
yard.  It  is  especially  pretty  in  sand  and 
taupe  gray.  This  is  very  desirable  for 
dresses,  suits  and  children’s  clothes. 

Custard  cups  at  49  cents  each,  are 
brown  earthenware  lined  with  white,  set 
in  a  holder  of  pierced  silver  plate.  The 
cups  are  removable,  being  set  in  the  sil¬ 
ver  holder  when  taken  from  the  oven. 

New  silk  petticoats  are  of  taffeta,  with 
double  flounces,  so  that  they  stand  out 
with  a  crinoline  effect.  They  are  snug  at 
the  top,  but  wide  at  the  foot.  The 
“slinky”  underwear  of  last  season  does 
not  give  the  proper  foundation  for  the 
new  modes.  These  petticoats,  in  all  the 
colors,  cost  from  $1.95  to  $12.50,  a  stand¬ 
ard  grade  of  good  quality  costing  $4.95. 

Young  girls’  coats,  in  sizes  from  six  to 
14  years,  carry  out  the  full-skirted  fash¬ 
ions  of  their  elders.  One  model  has  a 
fitted  upper  part  with  a  very  full  skirt 
apparently  held  in  by  a  white  kid  belt. 
The  material  is  serge,  navy,  cadet  or  tan, 
with  white  serge  collar  and  cuffs;  price 
$S.75.  A  very  smart  coat  for  $9.75  is 
a  broken  plaid  of  black  and  white  with 
crossbars  of  red,  green  or  blue.  The  silk 
collar  and  cuffs  match  the  colored  cross¬ 
bar.  Covert  cloth  coats,  severely  tailored 
in  style,  are  $7.50  and  $10. 

Outspread  aeroplane  wings,  long  and 
slender,  are  put  on  the  crowns  of  hats 
and  turbans,  the  two  wings  standing  at 
different  angles,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  .Sometimes  one  wing  points 
at  an  upward  angle  while  the  other 
droops ;  sometimes  one  extends  straight 
out  at  the  side,  while  the  other  extends 
over  the  crown  almost  at  right  angles  to 
it.  Favorite  colors  are  cherry,  soldat 
(soldier)  blue,  battleship  gray,  Belgian 
blue,  and  black  and  white. 

Among  popular  fabric  gloves  are  the 
duplex,  which  are  heavier  than  chamoi- 
sette,  being  double  thickness,  colors  gray, 
white  and  pongee  or  sand.  A  very  desir¬ 
able  model  is  the  Biarritz,  with  loose 
wrist  drawn  up  by  a  strap  and  pearl 
clasp.  There  are  many  varieties  of  these 
fabric  gloves- — doette,  reindeer  fabric,  etc., 
costing  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  pair,  and 
they  have  held  favor  all  Winter.  Just 
when  we  were  warned  that  European  con¬ 
ditions  would  send  the  prices  of  kid 
sparing,  fashion  decreed  in  favor  of  these 
fabric  gloves,  which  wash  so  much  more 
easily  than  suede  or  doeskin.  For  Sum¬ 
mer  wear  light-weight  chamoisette  and 


When  ordered  with  a 
$10  Grocery  Order 


25  pounds,  98^ 


Larkin  Groceries,  such  as  flour,  coffee,  tea, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  bam, 
bacon,  fish,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved 
fruits,  relishes,  confectionery:  laundry, 
toilet,  and  home  supplies  of  all  kinds. 


GROCERY  BOOK  FREE 


Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Just  say,  “Send  me  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  book  No.  1733.” 


Lxr&itt  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WATER 


[cost.  The  FOSTER  High 
Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  facts. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 


_  __  sly  m 

for  5  years.  Wonderful  bargains  at  $49  cash 
(or  on  credit  at  slight  advance  in  price. )  Outfit  includes  “ 

600  Gallon  Cypress  Tank  and  20  ft.  steel  tower. 
Others  as  low  In  proportion. 

^Get  catalog  of  Complete  Water  Works  Equipment.  ^ 
Ask  for  special  proposition  No.  25. 


■■  ■%  mm  ■■  Illustrated  Catalog— Describing  our  San¬ 
itary  and  Hygienic  Specialties 

kKrl1  FOR  PARTICULAR  womf.n 

and  Children— Toilet  and  household 
■  ■■■■■■  accessories — Mailed  FREE. 

THE  FORTUNA  CO..  201  Wilder  Bldg.,  Rocbesler,  N.  V. 


RAGS,  Bags,  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 

(No  scrap-iron).  Ship  direct  to  us  in  hags,  barrels  or 
boxes.  Save  middlemen’s  profits.  Mark  packages 
plainly.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  bunch  of  tags. 

The  W.  L.  LOESER  COMPANY.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Many  Useful 
Household 
Articles 

are  mailed  by  us  each 
day  in  return  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER 

We  would  like  to  send 
you  our  new  Reward 
List.  Address  postal 
card  to 

Department  “M’ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


•^firmiiNG  “Spick 


Old  Dutcfr 

Cleanser 


Phases  I  ) 
Dirt  J*  ' 


Sample  can  and 
book  contain¬ 
ing  6  beautiful 
colored  prints 
for  children 
free. 

CUDAHY, 
Dept.  37. 

Ill  W.  Monroe 
St. .Chicago, Ill. 
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silk  gloves  are  offered  in  their  usual  va¬ 
riety. 

One  of  the  New  York  department 
stores  has  opened  a  parcel  post  depart¬ 
ment  making  a  special  feature  of  •  ship¬ 
ping  foodstuffs.  In  addition  to  all  or¬ 
dinary  dry  groceries,  canned  goods,  etc., 
for  domestic  destinations,  the  store  puts 
up  gift  boxes  of  edible  delicacies,  strong¬ 
ly  packed,  for  shipment  abroad.  The 
buyer  may  select  the  articles  to  make  up 
an  11-pound  package  (that  being  the 
weight  limit)  or  the  store  will  make  a 
selection  for  a  certain  price.  In  either 
case  the  store  wraps  and  ships  the  pack¬ 
age  to  its  destination.  Sample  combin¬ 
ation  boxes  are  displayed,  costing  from 
58  cents  to  $1.34.  The  selection  includes 
preserves,  cereals,  crackers,  potted  meats, 
canned  fruits,  canned  fish,  figs,  dates,  and 
various  ready-prepared  foods.  Hundreds 
of  buyers  are  selecting  these  handy  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipment  to  European  soldiers 
in  all  the  warring  armies.  This  great 
parcel  post  experiment  is  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting,  and  seems  likely  to  meet  a  pop¬ 
ular  want.  Of  course  packages  under 
the  maximum  weight  may  be  made  up,  or 
several  11-pound  units.  In  any  case  this 
service  enables  one  to  send  an  acceptable 
gift  to  a  foreign  or  domestic  address, 
without  any  exertion  beyond  paying  for 
it. 


ing  to  enlarge  upon  this  suggestion  and 
have  a  real  outdoor  place  for  the  women 
to  do  their  work,  without  having  to  stand 
the  terrific  heat  of  the  cook  stove  in  hot 
weather. 


iron.  There  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
most  refined  men  prefer  the  clear  white 
dull  finish  to  their  linen,  instead  of  the 
varnished  effect.  medoba  corbett. 


Another  Starching  Method. 

The  space  devoted  to  “Domestic  Econ¬ 
omy”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  6,  1889, 
was  given  to  starching,  ironing,  etc.,  and 
the  method  contributed  by  the  present 
writer  has  ever  since  been  used  for  stiff 
starching,  and  is  a  convenience  in  starch¬ 
making  whenever  a  large  amount  of 
boiled  starch  is  needed  for  garments  or 
window  curtains,  thinning  with  lukewarm 
water  as  desired.  The  method  makes  a 
stiff  starch,  and  can  be  used  either  warm 
or  cold,  and  for  one  starching  only ;  but 
for  cuffs,  collars  and  stiff-bosomed  shirts 
it  is  better  used  warm  and  newly  made. 

Dissolve  one-third  of  the  usual  amount 

Embroidery  Designs 


An  Open-air  Kitchen. 

The  Government  report  on  the  “Do- 


!  No.  501  is  a  design  for  embroidering  the  I 
|  covers  for  a  circular  pincushion  five  inches  1 
=  in  diameter.  The  patterns  for  stamping  the  I 
|  under  and  upper  pieces  are  included.  The  I 
|  scalloped  edges  are  to  be  padded  and  but-  | 


mestie  Needs  of  Farm  Women  contains  I  tonholed;  the  dots  are  to  be  worked  as  eye-  = 

,  ,  .  _ ,, _ ,  ..  ,  h  lets;  the  leaves  worked  in  solid  embroidery,  § 

the  following  excellent  suggestion  from  a  I  and  the  stems  to  be  outlined.  Stamped  on  1 

Kansas  man  •  §  white  linen  lawn,  with  mercerized  floss  to  1 

rvansas  uid.ii .  !  workj  25  cents  I 

This  is  merely  to  suggest  more  general 
use  of  something  which  many  already  use. 

It  is  suggested  to  those  farmers  who  do 
not  have  modern  houses  and  improve¬ 
ments,  but  are  “getting  along”  with  the 
old  house  until  new  buildings  can  be 
built.  It  is  a  suggestion  for  this  latitude, 
where  such  an  improvement  is  used  for 
nine  months  out  of  the  year  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  “women  folks,”  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year  as  a  great  convenience 
and  labor  saver.  The  suggestion  relates 
to  building,  adjoining  that  old,  small 
farmhouse,  a  big  screened-in  porch,  built 
so  that  at  least  three  of  its  sides  are  open 
to  the  air,  and  so  much  of  the  fourth  side 
as  possible.  The  farmer  can  in  many 
eases  build  it  himself.  The  cost  is  about 
850  for  a  building  12  by  16  feet,  with  a 
good  matched-flooring  floor.  The  build¬ 
ing  should  be  joined  to  the  old  house  just 
enough  to  cover  the  door  from  the  old 
kitchen,  the  rest  of  the  porch  should  be 
out  “in  the  free.”  The  studding  are  2x4 
inches  set  24  inches  apart;  the 
building  is  10  feet  high  in  front 
and  eight  feet  in  the  back,  giv¬ 
ing  two  feet  of  slope  for  the  roof.  The 
lower  three  feet  all  around  is  covered 
with  weatherboarding,  then  a  space  three 
feet  wide  left  open,  then  the  top  space  up 
to  the  roof  weatherboarded  again.  The 
open  space,  which  goes  clear  around  the 
building,  is  covered  with  ordinary  screen 
wire,  nailed  on  the  studding,  which  stand 
every  two  feet.  One  outside  door  is  left. 

If  weatherboarding  is  too  expensive,  use 
boxing,  and  batten  the  cracks.  A  stove¬ 
pipe  with  roof  ventilator  will  do  for  the 
eookstove.  With  tight  matched  floor  and 
tight  siding,  it  is  rat  proof,  and  such  a 
floor  can  be  easily  cleaned.  In  the  hot 
season  the  family  will  about  live  in  this 
room.  The  woman  does  all  her  cooking, 
washing  and  ironing  there,  and  she  has  a 
cool  shade  under  which  to  work,  and  the 
benefit  of  all  the  breeze  the  man  gets  out 
<>f  doors.  This  is  the  first  room  entered 
by  the  men  folks  when  coming  into  the 
bouse  from  wTork.  All  the  loose  dirt  from 
shoes  and  boots  is  not  carried  into  the 
house.  The  old  work  things  are  left  here. 

1'he  water  buckets,  wood  box,  washbasin, 
and  a  hundred  things  which  clutter  up 
the  house  and  make  the  woman  trouble 
are  left  out  here — the  house  is  clean.  If 
possible,  build  the  building  over  the  cis¬ 
tern.  if  it  is  so  located  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  the  cistern  pump  will  be  handy 
for  the  woman.  In  this  “outdoor”  room 
the  woman  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
man  as  to  fresh  air,  and  has  better  shade. 

I  he  small  room  in  the  old  house  is  not 
heated  up  by  the  cooking,  washing,  and 
ironing,  but  is  kept  cool  and  dark.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  a  table  to  eat  from, 
and  the  dinner  is  a  regular  outdoor  pic¬ 
nic.  If  desired,  long  boards  can  be  made 
into  a  “drop”  door,  hinged  at  the  top, 
and  on  stormy  days  in  Winter  dropped 
down  over  the  open,  screened-in  part ;  a 
door  can  be  hung  in  place  of  the  Summer 
screen  door,  and  the  room  is  even  then 
tan-ly  comfortable.  Or  sash  can  be  bad 
cheaply  to  set  in  between  the  studding, 
t  hese  can  be  set  in,  in  the  Winter  sea- 
Min,  giving  broad  daylight  all  around,  and 

nrlt  VF*  as  is  necesshry  to  do  work  in. 

e  'Vinter  day’s  supply  of  wood  can  be 
Kept  here,  and  the  dirt  from  outdoors 
(loesn  t  get  into  the  house  proper.  The 
above  suggestion,  when  followed  out,  will 
prove  a  “godsend”  to  the  women  folks, 
ana  even  the  men  will  declare  they  could 
not  live  without  it.  And  it  is  cheap. 

'  hen  you  build  that  new  house,  this  will 
, m  handy  for  one  of  the  many  out- 
uildings  you  will  need,  because  when 
.  °u  do  build  the  new  house  you  are  go- 


!  No.  792.  Design  for  embroidering  a  doyley  1 
|  six  inches  in  diameter;  six  transfers  are  I 
|  given.  The  dots  within  the  scroll  are  in-  | 
h  tended  for  punched  work.  The  conventional  = 
s  figures  and  leaves  can  be  worked  either  sol-  = 
|  idly  or  in  outline.  The  stems  are  to  be  I 
|  outlined  and  the  edge  of  the  doyley  is  to  be  | 
|  padded  and  button-holed.  Stamped  on  best  1 
s  white  Scotch  linen  with  mercerized  floss  to  I 
§  work,  15  cents,  set  of  six,  80  cents. 

TiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimMiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif 

of  starch  in  just  sufficient  cold  water, 
add  boiling  water  until  the  starch  turns 
transparent  and  smooth,  let  boil  up 
strong  and  remove  from  fire  to  cool  some¬ 
what.  Dissolve  the  remaining  starch, 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  borax  to 
one  tablespoonful  of  starch  in  a  little 
cold  water,  add  to  the  boiled  starch  and 
run  through  a  wire  strainer  into  a  gran¬ 
ite  or  earthen  dish.  This  starch  should 
be  thick  but  smooth  and  opaque  in  color. 

Having  ironed  the  plain  parts  of  a 
shirt,  slip  the  bosom-board  in,  wrong 
side  up  (the  less  perfect  side),  and  hav¬ 
ing  divided  the  cuffs  (detachable  ones) 
and  collars  between  the  number  of  shirts 
to  starch,  dip  them  into  the  starch,  lay 
on  the  shirt  bosom  and  using  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand  rub  starch  in  and 
wrinkles  out.  See  that  each  piece  is  wet 
through  and  through  before  laying  or 
hanging  over  something,  protected  from 
flies  and  dust,  also  stove  heat,  for  from 
one-quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

To  iron :  Lay  a  thin  white  cloth  over 
bosoms,  and  cuffs  and  collars  within  a 
folded  cloth ;  iron  with  a  moderately  hot 
iron,  but  not  too  long  before  removing 
the  cloth — until  the  cloth  looks  dry  for 
instance.  Pass  the  iron  over  the  under¬ 
side  side  of  bosoms,  then  finish  the  right 
side,  and  the  same  with  cuffs  and  collars; 
giving  the  desired  curve  by  running  the 
nose  of  the  iron  backward  along  the  out¬ 
er  edge  while  holding  the  finished  begin¬ 
ning  up  and  over  to  form  a  curve. 

There  is  always  danger  in  ironing 
starched  linen  too  long — danger  from 
scorching  and  blistering.  It  is  better 
to  quit  ironing  when  the  pieces  look  dry 
and  finished,  and  hang  shirts  near  the 
fire,  and  place  cuffs  and  collars  in  a 
pan  and  in  a  warm  oven  for  a  safe  length 
of  time.  The  amount  of  polish  depends 
upon  the  irons  used,  and  painstaking 
skill  in  using  the  heel  of  an  ordinarv 


Peanut  Butter. 


Can  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  pea¬ 
nut  butter?  m.  p. 

The  peanuts  are  roasted,  shelled,  and 
the  brown  skin  removed.  They  are  then 
ground  to  a  powder  in  a  meat  grinder, 
using  the  finest  knife.  They  must  not 
be  simply  chopped,  but  ground  fine.  One 
housekeeper  tells  us  that  she  puts  the 
nuts  through  the  grinder  three  or  four 
times ;  this  makes  them  a  smooth  mass, 
pasty  enough  to  spread ;  she  adds  salt, 
and  puts  away  in  jelly  glasses  with  lids. 
Others  tell  us  that  after  grinding  the 
nuts  they  add  a  little  butter,  cream  or 
olive  oil,  to  make  it  pasty  enough  to 
spread,  but  a  Florida  correspondent  says 
if  the  nuts  are  ground  to  powder  it  js 
smooth  and  pasty,  the  contained  oil  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  top  when  packed  away. 

Savory  Potatoes. — About  six  or  eight 
potatoes,  two  small  onions,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
white  pepper,  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  half 
a  cupful  of  water,  three  heaping  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  grated  cheese.  Put  the  but¬ 
ter  into  the  bottom  of  a  saucapan.  Pare 
the  potatoes  very  thinly;  chop  the  onions 
and  parsley.  Mix  the  salt  and  pepper 
together  on  a  saucer  and  have  it  beside 
you.  Now  cut  the  potatoes  into  slices 
(not  shavings  remember)  and  put  a  lay¬ 
er  in  the  saucepan.  Sprinkle  in  a  little 
seasoning,  then  onion  and  parsley  and 
begin  again  with  the  potatoes.  When  all 
are  used  pour  in  the  half  cupful  of  water. 
Put  the  lid  on  close  and  let  it  cook  very 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  If  cooked 
fast  the  potatoes  break  up  and  the  dish 
in  spoiled.  The  potatoes  should  rather 
be  steamed  than  anything  else.  Now  pour 
in  the  milk  and  allow  it  to  cook  for  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  lift  the 
potatoes  carefully  on  to  a  flat  dish,  strew 
over  them  the  grated  cheese  and  brown 
in  front  of  the  fire  or  in  the  oven. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  oxer 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  5  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XF67BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


You  Save  $8.00 
Spring  Stylos 
Suits  and  Overcoats 

Made  to  Order 

Our  1915  Stylo  Book  is  ready.  It  contains 
20  full-length  illustrations.  Shows 
what  style  suits  and  light-weight 
OYercoats  well-dressed  men  will 
wear  this  Spring.  Also  40  samples 
of  the  most  pleasing  cloth  pat¬ 
terns.  You  take  no  chances.  You 
see  the  styles  and  the  cloth.  Just 
fill  out  the  measurement  blank 
and  send  to  us.  Cloth  is  strong 
and  durable.  You  are  doubly  pro¬ 
tected  by  our  legal  guarantee  and 
our  “Money  Refunded  If  Not  Sat¬ 
isfied’7  policy.  A  safe  and  easy 
plan  to  get  a  new  suit  made 
to  order)  and  still  save  $8. 

Send  today  for  Style  Book  and 
Cloth  Samples.  It’s  FREE. 

$10  to  $22 

QLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


OPTIMISM ;  A  disposition  to  look  for  the  silver  lining 
in  every  cloud.  Greatly  aided  in  wet  weather  by  the 
comfort  obtained  in  wearing  the  Fish  Brand  Reflea 
Slicker. 

OPTIMIST ;  An  outdoor  worker  who  keeps  dry  on  wet 
days  by  wearing  Tower’s  Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker. 


TY00RIIDEA9 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  tnven- 
r?*“IV5i.^00k  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’* 
.  What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
TKn?JL8k?.tch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  1  atents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Afty’s 

Established  16  Years 

957  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"Your  New  Home ! 
Build  It  Yburself-  and 
Save  a"Ton”of  Money. 


You  don’t  half  realize  how  easily  and  cheaply  you 
can  build  yourself  a  handsome  new  Home.  If  you  did 
you  would  be  at  it  right  now.  ’ 

Just  think!  All  the  lumber  for  a  Sterling  Home 
comes  measured  and  cut-to-fit!  No  slow  hand 
measuring,  no  hand  sawing,  no  trial  fitting. 
h.ach  piece  cornea  plainly  marked  and  numbered. 
You  merely  nail  each  part  to  place.  Most  farmers  can 
do  it  themselves;  anybody  can  do  it  with  the  help  of 
a  jack  carpenter,  for  two-thirds  of  the  carpen¬ 
ter  work  is  done  in  our  factory.  This  one  fea 
ture  saves  you  HUNDREDS  of  dollars 

In  addition  to  that,  we  sell  you  your  lum¬ 
ber  direct  from  the  forest  —  no  “in-be¬ 
tween”  profits.  Another  huge  saving. 

Remember,  too,  there’s  no  waste 
when  you  buy  your  lumber  cut-to-fit, 
whereas  the  average  carpenter 
wastes  18%  to  20%  by  hand  saw¬ 
ing.  All  this  is  saved. 

Your  total  saving  is  FORTY 
CENTS  on  every  dollar. 

_  A  fourth  advantage  is  the 
time  you  save  in  erection. 


W 


THE  “MANOR” 

$441  Brings  It 


Large,  modern  7-room  Home  with 
Bath.  Can  be  erected  in  13  to  16 
Selling  for  $441  down  and 
2.26  a  month.  Our  total  price  $736. 


You  can  be  living  in 
yonr  Sterling  Home 
before  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  house 
would  be 


up. 


'F 


THE  “MARTINDALE” 

$187  Brings  It 


This  handsome  5-Room  Cottage 
can  be  erected  in  7  to  9  days. 
Price  and  terms:  $187  down  and 
"0  per  month.  Total  cost.  $; 


Our  price  includes 
all  Lumber  cut-to-fit, 
all  plaster,  hardware, 
paint,  etc. —  everthing 
from  the  ground  up.  (See 
Sterling  Book,  page  14.) 
Our  quality  is  absolutely 
THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY.  (See  page  10). 

And  these  are  Homes,  not 
mere  houses — the  most  comfort¬ 
able,  up-to-date,  conveniently 
arranged  Homes  in  existence.  De¬ 
signed  by  expert  men  and  women  whose 
life  work  is  drawing  Home  Plans. 
Sterling  Homes  are  permanent  struc¬ 
tures — not  portable.  We  have  mills  and 
shipping  stations  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas 
and  Washington.  Hence,  you  get  the  benefit 
of  our  Prices  and  Service  no  matter  where  you  live 
WE  GUARANTEE  safe,  prompt  delivery  and  perm*: 
nent  satisfaction. 

Send  for  this  most  astonishing  Book.  Send  letter  today 
ror  latest  Sterling  Book — positively  the  most  remarkable 
Home  Builders  Book  ever  published.  Whether  you  want  a 
modest  cottage,  a  bungalow  or  a  two  story  dwelling — whether 
you  choose  to  pay  $300  or  $3,000,  we  can  supply  you.  Wc 
nave  built  a  thousand  Homes  in  a  single  season.  Let  us  build 
KLet  u?  s„ave  you  FORTY  CENTS  on  the  dollar.  And 
Sterl,n8  Home  you  can  pay  part  cash  and  get 

will  forward  the  StlrHng'Bookto  you ' bydreti^’tmau'.an<i 

INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO. 

DePt-  J  40  Bay  City,  Michigan 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Alarm  Clock  for  Feeding  Horse. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  feed¬ 
ing  horses  by  alarm  clock,  will  say  that  I 
worked  for  a  grocer  many  years  who  gave 
his  horses  their  morning  feed  in  this  way. 
The  grain  and  hay  were  fed  from  second 
story,  and  after  feeding  at  night,  a  plat¬ 
form  that  fitted  loosely  inside  the  chute 
and  fastened  on  one  side  by  hinges  was 
brought  up  into  a  horizontal  position  and 
rested  on  a  spring  catch,  which  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  wall  of  the  chute.  The  grain 
and  hay  for  morning  were  then  put  on 
this  platform.  A  string  or  wire  from 


At. arm  Clock  Feeding  Device. 


each  catch  was  connected  with  a  weight 
at  a  convenient  height  on  wall  of  horse 
room  back  of  horses.  A  cheap  alarm  clock 
was  used,  and  when  the  alarm  winder 
was  in  a  horizontal  position  it  held  a 
lever  which  in  turn  held  the  platform  on 
which  the  weight  rested.  When  the  alarm 
went  off  the  lever  was  released,  the  plat¬ 
form  dropped  and  the  weight  sprung  the 
catches  allowing  the  feed  to  drop  to  the 
horses.  I  am  afraid  this  isn’t  very  plain, 
hut  the  arrangement  was  very  simple  and 
worked  splendidly.  It  is  shown  in  dia¬ 
gram.  EVERETT  A.  COLE. 

Massachusetts.  « 


Pigs  on  Shares. 

The  answer  to  Q.  M.  H.  in  regard  to 
“Pigs  on  Shares,”  page  371,  seems  to  me 
most  unfair.  Here  it  is: 

It  would  seem  that  if  party  No.  1  furn¬ 
ished  a  bred  sow,  and  party  No.  2  fed 
and  cared  for  same,  and  fitted  the  pigs 
for  market  in  the  Fall,  when  the  animal 
was  ready  for  the  market,  party  No.  1 
would  be  entitled  to  have  the  bred  sow 
returned  to  him,  and  in  addition  should 
have  one-half  of  the  selling  value  of  the 
pigs  marketed. 

I  give  you  my  opinion  of  how  such  a 
plan  would  figure  out,  and  I  hope  some 
other  pig  raisers  will  write.  The  cost 
of  keeping  pigs  and  the  price  of  pork  of 
course  varies  in  different  sections,  but  the 
figures  that  I  give  are  from  my  experience 
in  this  locality.  I  give  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  sow  one  year  as  $30,  if  there  is  no 
pasture,  if  the  sow  is  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  it  will  cost  more.  I  am  figuring 
on  a  litter  of  eight  which  is  a  good  big 


average. 

cost  to  no.  1. 

Bred,  sow  . $40.00 

Interest  one  year .  2.40 

Total  . $42.40 

returns  to  no.  1. 

Row  . $30.00 


Value  of  S00  pounds  pork,  at  10c.  80.00 

$110.00 

Profit  to  No.  1  $G7.G0. 


cost  to  no.  2. 

Keeping  sow  one  year . $30.00 

Raising  eight  pigs  to  dress  200 

pounds  each  .  9G.00 


Total  . $126.00 

RETURNS  TO  NO.  2. 

Value  of  800  pounds  pork,  at  10c  $80.00 

Loss  to  No.  2 .  46.00 

New  York.  benjamin  s.  crosby. 


Immunized  Hogs. 

I  lost  24  hogs  with  cholera  and  in¬ 
jected  serum  in  14  and  saved  six  out  of 
34.  Should  I  use  the  serum  again? 
These  pigs  were  with  the  ones  that  were 
sick.  J-  a.  IT. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  animals  referred  to  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  hog  cholera  serum,  and  provided 
they  were  confined  in  the  same  quarters 
or  premises  with  other  animals  that  were 
actually  sick  from  cholera,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  animals  that  recovered 
are  permanently  immune,  and  will  main¬ 
tain  such  immunity  through  life.  The 
serum  alone  treatment  is  only  a  prevent¬ 


ive  measure,  and  it  is  common  practice 
in  some  of  the  Western  States  to  inject 
serum  in  all  well  hogs,  and  then  turn  in 
with  this  group  of  animals  a  number  of 
animals  infected  with  the  cholera  and 
actually  sick  with  the  disease.  In  part 
it  is  on  the  same  principle  of  the  double 
treatment ;  that  is.  where  serum  and  vir¬ 
us  are  used  simultaneously  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  perpetuating  permanent  im¬ 
munity. 

I  would  not  advise  .7.  A.  II.  to  use  any 
more  serum  with  those  animals  that  sur¬ 
vived  after  being  treated  with  the  serum, 
and  after  being  confined  or  associated 
with  the  hogs  actually  sick  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  pens,  however,  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  disease  germs  are 
not  harboring  in  the  pens.  The  pigs 
that  might  be  farrowed  by  such  animals 
are  not  immune  unless  treated  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  serum  and  virus.  For 
this  reason  it  is  advisable  thoroughly  to 
cleanse  the  premises  to  make  sure  that 
the  cholera  germs  have  been  destroyed. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  loss  of  28 
hogs  out  of  34  animals  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  bulk  of 
the  animals  were  sick  before  the  serum 
was  injected,  and  consequently  was  of 
no  use.  f.  c.  minkleb. 


Bitter  Cream. 

I  have  made  butter  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  have  been  troubled,  as  I  see 
others  have,  in  Winter,  when  cows  are 
on  dry  feed.  At  times  the  cream,  not 
more  than  24  hours  old.  will  taste  bitter. 
Being  raised  by  cold  setting,  by  the  time 
a  churning  is  gathered  there  will  be  a 
decidedly  rank  flavor,  utterly  spoiling  the 
butter.  I  have  found  the  cause  ;  the  milk  of 
a  stripping  cow,  one  within  two  months 
or  less  of  freshening  gives  the  flavor  and 
the  cure  is  to  pasteurize  the  cream,  heat¬ 
ing  up  to  145  or  150  degrees  by  a  dairy 
thermometer,  then  cool  the  cream  and  stir 
till  down  to  about  65  deg.  When  a 
churning  is  gathered  put  in  a  starter  of 
buttermilk,  and  ripen  ;  the  butter  will  be 
as  sweet  as  June  butter.  c.  o.  n. 

Kansas. 


Note  The*e  Low  Wholesale  Price* 

on  high  grade  Century  Rubber  Roofing 

GUARANTEE  B&S&TpS: 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  B.  B.  Station  East  of 
Mississippi  River  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River  (FREIGHT 
PREPAID  on  S  roll*  or  more)  .  ^  —  ^ 

Up’.£:  $1.10  L",’,.  $1.30  es  ib*.  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  Iowa  add  5  cents  per  roll.  _ 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These  Prices 
for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  i  REE  SAMPLE 
5r  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Save  25 $  to  40.  No  mill 
ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq.  ft.  Satisfaction 
>r  money  back. 

CENTUkr  MFG.  CO. 

904  Tx  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[121  H  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Freicfht 

Prepaid 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bor  ami  ,blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  IS  J  cent*,  post* 
paicL  £.  kliidig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Avo.,  Phil*. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  Established  1897.  In¬ 
corporated  understate  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

163  LOUIS  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICII. 


Don’t  Work 
in  the  Dark 

When  yon  go  out  to  the 
barn  or  any¬ 
where  out  of  doors  or  in  the 
house  at  night,  you’ll  find  an 

EVEREADY  Flashlight 

mighty  handy.  Powerful  light  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger.  No  danger  of  fire. 

Guaranteed  for  bright  light  and 
Ions?  service  by  the  oldest  nnd  largest 
manufacturers  of  flashlights  in  the 
world.  Be  sure  you  get  an  EVER¬ 
EADY  Tunsrsten  Battery  and  an 
EVEREADY  Mazda  Lamp  with  your 
EVEREADY  Light.. 

Made  in  fifty  styles,  from  small  vest 
pocket  lights  at  76  cents  to  big  search 
lanterns  at  $5.50. 

If  your  dealer  can't  suvphn/ou.wc  urill  ■ 

Send  for  free  illustrated  Catalog  1  o.  68  P  ocket 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS  Light.  Vater 
Of  National  Carbon  Co.  and  Oil  Proof. 

Long  Inland  City,  New  York  Prico  $1.50. 


No.  2031 


II T  \  IT  DON’T  BUY  a  Gasoline  Engine  of  any 
ft  r%M  *.  make,  kind  or  price  until  you  first  get 
my  now  low  price  and  1915  price-reducing  schedule, 
in  which  the  more  we  sell  the  more  we  reduce  the 
price,  and  the  buyer  gets  the  benefit.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  NOW. 

We  give  you  more  power  for  LESS  MONEY  because  QUALITY 
is  our  WATCHWORD  and  VOLUME  our  MOTTO.  We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  in  the  world  making  gasoline  cngineR  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  consumer.  All  we  charge  you  for  is  ACTUAL 
COST  of  MATERIAL,  actual  COST  of  labor  and  one  very  small 

Srofit  based  on  the  most  tremendous  output.  .The  Galloway 
lasterpiecc  big  six  and  other  sizes  are  made  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory  in  enormous  quantities.  All  parts  standardized  and  alike, 
made  by  the  thousands  on  automatic  machinery. 

Sold  to  you  direct  for  less  money  than  engines  no  better, 
and  in  many  cases  not  nearly  as  Rood,  can  be  bought  by  deal¬ 
ers  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  w  t  . 

Orders  are  pouring  in  for  the  New  Masterpiece  Six  in  a  per¬ 
fect  stream.  WHY?  Because  we  give 

More  Power  For  Less  Money 

than  anybody  in  the  engine  business  today.  Remember  our 
engines  are  not  overrated  nor  high  speeded,  which,  means 
short  life,  but  are  rated  by  time-tried  experts,  not  imprac¬ 
tical  college  professors;  have  long  stroke,  largo  bore;  heavy, 
and  built  for  heavy,  continuous,  hard,  satisfactory  service. 

When  you  buy  a  horse  you  don’t  want  a  Shetland 
pony.  You  want  power  and  plenty  of  it  so  that  it 
won’t  lay  down  on  the  job. 

Don't  Get  Fooled 

By  the  kind  of  talk  intended  to  Bell  you  a  light  Y#ifj 
weight,  small  bore  and  short  stroke, high  speeded  L 
engine  that  will  not  stand  up  under  the  power 
strain  demanded. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

2  75  Galloway  Sta.,Watcrloo,Iow; 


LAUSON  STATIONARY 
Uses  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


high  grade  engine  for  long  and 
’satisfactory  service.  Built  up  to  a1 
r  standard,  not  down  to  a  price.  More 

f  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts  than  on  any  other  | 
I  engine.  Will  run  as  true  alter  five  years’use  as  when  t 
[  new.  Sumter  gear  driven  magneto  saves  trouble  andj 
expense.  All  sizes,  2  to  100  H.P.  Strong 
guarantee.  New  book  "The  Power that^j 
Backs  the  Modern  Farmer,”  jree  if  | 
kyou  mention  your  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

The  John  Lauson 
’  Mfg.  Co. 

218  N.W.  Street 
New  Holstein,  Wls. 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


a  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  lull,  guar- 

anteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning  perfect  skimming  separator 
Tor  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk; 
making  heavy  or  light  cream.  The 
bo  wl  is  a  aanitiry  marvel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  this  picture,  which  Illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  machines.  West- 
SCT  orders  filled  from  Western  points. 
Whether  your  dairy  m  largo  or  small  write 
for  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Box  4075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


fronted 


NO  MIXING  ^NO  BOTHER 

At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  the  feed  he  has 
long  wanted— a  Ready  Ration— to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
bother— made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  right,  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results— it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  none  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643  Gittet*ie  nm«.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con¬ 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts, Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 


SAVE-lhe-HORSE 

(Trade-Mark.  Registered) 


Put  Horse  to  Work  and  Cure  Him 

EVERY  BOTTLE  of  Save-the-Horsc  is  sold  with  signed  Contract- 
Bond  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  fails  on  Ringbone,  Thoropin. 
—SPAVIN--  or  ANY  Shoulder.  Kdco,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon 
disease.  No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair.  19  Years  a  Success. 

Write  to-day.  BOOK,  Sample  Contract  and  ADVICE— 
ALL  FREE  (to  Horse  Owners  and  Managers).  Address 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24 Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggist*  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Hor*e  1TITII  CON- 
TRACT,  or  we  tend  by  Parcel  Pott  or  Express  paid. 


MINERALS 

HEAVE  year® 

COMPOUND 


Booklet  Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dalyfood  Stock  Molasses 

Best  find  Cheapest  Stock  Food.  $C  a  barrel.  Write 
for  delivered  prices  in  large  lots. 

The  J.  J.  Garvey  Co.,  (52  Heaver  St.,  New  York 


All  ^ 

parts  in¬ 
terchangeable, 


IT  DIE  linC  here  19  the  New  Gal- 
rmcnudiloway  Sanitary 
Cream  Separator!  Its  clean 
skimming,  its  perfect  mechani¬ 
cal  design,  its  smooth  oval,  sani- 
ta iry  surfaces  and  years  of  built- 
in  satisfactory  service  are  winning 
us  customers  by  the  thousands.  It 
is  made  so  good  in 
our  factor- 
i  c  s  that  I 
will  send  it 
anywhere  in  the  U. 

S.  without  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  set  it  up,  to 
any  inexperienced  us¬ 
er  for  a  90-day  test 
rainst  any  make  or 
kind  that  sells  for 
even  twice 
os  much 
and  let 
you  be  the 

It’s  the  most  modern, 
_ t  sanitary,  the  most  scien¬ 
tific,  the  cleanest  skimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cream  separator  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  and  I  have  seen  thorn  all.  Get 
my  new  1915  price-reducing,  slid¬ 
ing-scale  proposition  before  you 
buy  a  cream  separator  of  any 
make  or  kind  at  any  price.  Just 
drop  me  a  postal  today.  Address 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

Box  278  Waterloo,  la. 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Wat¬ 
erloo,  Kansas  City,  Council 
Bluffs  or  Minneapolis. 


□age 


TRAVEL 
20.000  MILES 

Look  over  ev¬ 
ery  factory  in 
the  U.S.  and 
all  the  for¬ 
eign  coun¬ 
tries  and 
you  won’t 
find  its 
s  u  perior. 
Built  from 
finest  ma¬ 
terial  9n 
automa  t  i  c 
machinery, 
by  skilled 
workmen, 
in  tremen¬ 
dous  (juaa- 
titieB. 


Chr.  Hansen’s 

Rennet  Tablets 

for  cheese  making  on  the  farm.  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  and  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR  are  the 
STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
For  full  information  write  to  headquarters 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  Mewyori" 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!} 

MlA  a  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

g  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running? 

A V  XX  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  — J  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

^  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
flgppf  per  hour.  Mode  also  in  four 

larjrer  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  ahown  nt*r 

30  Days’ FreeTrial 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-froin-factory '  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Accurate  Measurers  as  Well  as 
Sturdy  Containers 

STURGES  Milk  Cans 

Are  Guaranteed  Correct  Capacity! 

From  uow  on.  there  need  be  no  annoyance  or  trouble  about  “over-meas¬ 
ure” — or  “short  measure,”  due  to  inaccurate  milk  cans. 

Sturges  Milk  Cans  are  all  guaranteed  true  to  measure.  This  feature  is 
exclusive  with  Sturges  cans. 

It  is  an  added  advantage  that  you  profit  by  in  using  these  cans. 

It  is  another  “reason  why”  most  farmers  and  dairymen  prefer  to  use 
cans  backed  by  a  firm  which  have  for  the  past  half  century  built  milk  cans 
that  farmers  and  dairymen  knew  were  right — and  could  depend  upon. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  60.  You'll  find  interesting 
reading  about  “ The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity ” 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.,508  So.  Green  St., CHICAGO 

New  York  Address:  1650  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  GRADE  COWS  RECORD. 

I  AM  enclosing  picture  and  monthly 
milk  record  of  one  of  our  grade  cows 
which  has  just  finished  a  year’s  private 
test.  The  10,126.5  pounds  of  milk  is 
not  a  phenomenal  test,  but  we  believe 
it  is  enough  above  the  amount  produced 
by  the  average  grade  cow  to  be  worth  a 
moment’s  notice.  Woody,  as  we  call  her 
(we  bought  her  as  a  heifer  from  a  man 
named  Wood)  is  now  nine  years  old,  she 
was  sired  by  a  grade  Jersey  bull,  her 
dam  a  big  producing  grade  Ayrshire. 
She  had  her  first  calf  when  14  months 
old,  calf  was  born  dead  and  she  dried 


A  Good  Grade  Cow. 

up  completely  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
Dropped  her  second  calf  at  25  months 
and  milked  30  pounds  per  day.  March 
16-31.  ’14,  559.8;  April.  1,306.6;  May, 
1.17S.6 ;  June,  903.1;  July,  892.3;  Au¬ 
gust.  858.7 ;  September.  803.7  ;  October, 
747.5;  November.  648.8;  December,  705.9; 
January,  ’15,  731.8;  February,  537.3; 
March,  1-15,  252.4.  Total,  10,126.5.  Av¬ 
erage  test,  4.2.  Fat  content.  425.31 
pounds.  85%  butter  500  pounds. 

•J  AS.  LA1XG  &  SONS. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Au  Illinois  Smoke-house. 

A  Cook  County  (Illinois)  woman  farmer 
is  holding  on  to  her  old-fashioned  smoke¬ 
house  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ad¬ 
juncts  of  her  farming  business.  The  little 
structure,  built  of  brick,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  has  a  capacity  of 
about  seven  hogs.  The  meat  is  smoked 
and  disposed  of  as  fast  as  it  may  be 
turned  out.  This  farmer  uses  sawdust 
for  fuel ;  it  does  not  blaze,  but  produces  a 
thick  smoke  that  seems  to  do  its  work  ef¬ 
fectually. 

Another  farmer  who  cures  the  meat  he 


A  Brick  Smoke  House. 

raises  and  butchers,  is  making  use  of  the 
parcel  post  to  dispose  of  his  hams  and 
shoulders.  Ilis  trade  is  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  shipping  of  a  single  ham 
cured  on  his  own  farm  has  been  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  other  such  orders.  He 
gets  a  good  price  direct  from  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  up  to  this  time  has  been  able 
to  sell  all  of  the  home-smoked  pork  he  is 
able  to  raise  on  his  own  farm.  He  takes 
such  pains  in  this  work  that  he  relics 
on  the  taste  to  create  such  a  demand  as 
he  is  able  to  take  care  of.  j.  L.  giiaff. 


same  questions  are  asked.  There  is  not 
much  demand  for  Belgian  hare  meat  in 
New  York.  Rabbits,  both  the  jacks  and 
cottontails,  sell  fairly  well  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  prices  from  25  to  75  cents  per 
animal  are  obtained.  There  are  always 
people  who  want  many  of  them.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  there  are  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  selling  the  meat  of  Belgian 
hares  here,  and  we  should  not  consider 
it  a  safe  proposition  to  build  up  a  large 
business  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  out¬ 
let  in  New  York.  In  some  of  the  interior 
markets  there  appears  to  be  a  rather  bet¬ 
ter  local  trade  in  hare  meat.  In  some 
cases  skillful  and  persistent  advertising 
seems  to  have  educated  a  fair  number 
of  customers  so  that  they  buy  the  hares 
freely.  The  chief  outlet,  however,  for 
such  a  business  would  he  in  the  sale  of 
pet  stock,  but  it  would  not  compare  with 
pigeons  or  fancy  poultry  in  this  regard. 
Me  hear  of  a  few  large  farms  where 
many  of  the  hares  are  kept  apparently  as 
profit,  but  as  a  rule,  these  farms  do  not 
long  continue  in  business.  At  one  time 
there  were  apparently  many  farmers  or 
gardeners  who  kept  a  few  of  the  hares  to 
supply  meat  for  their  own  families.  We 
have  followed  up  a  number  of  these  cases 
and  find  that  for  a  year  or  rather  more 
they  usually  flourish  and  their  owners 
are  quite  enthusiastic.  Then  a  silence 
seems  to  fall  upon  these  people,  and  the 
hares  disappear,  either  through  some  form 
of  disease  or  for  some  other  reason  which 
makes  their  owners  tired  of  keeping  them. 
Personally  we  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be 
any  great  profit  in  the  Belgian  hare 
business,  except  on  the  part  of  a  few 
persons  who  are  well  equipped  by  nature 
to  handle  this  animal  and  dispose  of  the 
meat. 


The  Belgian  Hare  Business. 

M  hat  is  the  chance  for  making  a  pro¬ 
fit  out  of  the  Belgian  hare  business?  Is 
fj'ci'e  a  steady  demand  for  these  hares  in 
the  New  York  and  other  large*  markets? 
Are  the  stories  which  we  read  about  them 
usually  reliable?  Would  you  advise  a 
person  to  invest  money  in  the  Belgian 
hare  business  with  the  expectation  of 
making  a  good  profit  out  of  it?  These 
and  similar  questions  are  frequently  com- 
mg  in.  and  it  seems  impossible  to  an¬ 
swer  them  so  as  to  satisfy  the  question¬ 
ers.  A  few  years  ago  strong  efforts  were 
ma,  .  Eo  boom  the  Belgian  hare  business, 
and  for  a  time  these  met  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  for  the  most  extravagant  stories 
were  told  about  these  animals  and  the 
wonderful  profits  that  might  be  expected. 
Many  persons  lost  money  in  the  business 
at  that  time,  but  every  year  some  echo 
01  *‘lls  old  boom  is  awakened  and  the 


Why  I  Quit  Sheep. 

A 8  the  great  dailies  and  some  of  the 
farm  papers  are  working  overtime 
teaching  the  ignorant  farmer  the 
importance  of  the  Virginia  dog  law  and 
prospect  of  great  wealth  in  sheep  farm¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  give  my  experience. 
A  few  years  ago  I  canvassed  26  coun¬ 
ties  in  three  Southern  States  and  found 
90  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  quitting 
sheep;  60  per  cent,  gave  as  reason  low 
price  of  wool  ;  20  per  cent,  stock  laws 
and  high-priced  fence ;  15  per  cent,  dis¬ 
eased  stock,  5  per  cent,  the  dog,  so  you 
see  I  can  make  the  despised  dog  a  very 
good  witness,  not  that  I  care  a  fig  for 
the  cur.  but  hate  to  see  the  beef  trust 
and  wool  manufacturer  hiding  behind 
the  dog.  I  have  kept  a  flock  of  select 
sheep  for  years,  have  sold  wool  for  15 
to  18  cents  that  cost  30  cents  to  pro¬ 
duce.  That  is  why  I  quit.  j.  o.  K. 
Washburn,  Tenn. 

The  Live  Stock  Quarantine. 

On  April  5  the  Government  quarantine 
on  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  modified 
as  follows : 

Illinois. — All  of  the  counties  of  Ilenry 
and  M’hiteside  are  now  in  the  exposed 
area. 

Indiana. — Allen  and  Johnson  counties, 
together  with  territory  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  within  five  miles  of  infected 
premises,  are  modified  area.  Morgan 
County  is  made  restricted  area. 

Iowa. — The  counties  of  Cedar,  Iowa, 
and  Johnson  are  restricted  area.  Jones 
County  is  a  modified  area  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  M’ashington  Township  which  is 
exposed. 

Kentucky. — Territory  in  Hardin,  Jes¬ 
samine,  and  Scott  Counties  not  within 
three  miles  of  infected  premises  is  made 
restricted  area  and  territory  in  Wood¬ 
ford  County  within  three  miles  of  infect¬ 
ed  premises  a  modified  area  and  not  with¬ 
in  three  miles  a  restricted  area. 

Michigan. — Berrien,  Saginaw,  and  Tus¬ 
cola  Counties  are  added  to  the  restricted 
area. 

Ohio.- — The  following  counties  are  add¬ 
ed  to  the  restricted  area:  Belmont, 
Champaign,  Darke,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Hardin,  Putnam,  Shelby,  and 
Wyandot. 

Pennsylvania. — Indiana  County  is 
made  an  exposed  area  and  Beaver  Coun¬ 
ty  restricted  area. 

West  Virginia. — Ohio  County  is  made 
exposed  area :  Brooke,  Hancock,  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Counties  restricted  area. 

WHITE 

SCOURS 

To  prove  tliatCURA-BOS  positively  cures  White  Scours 
(also  prevents  the  disease)  *T,n  f  &  V  n  A rTPrr*  T  r» 

WE  GIVE  ONE  lKlAL  Dill  ILL 

to  stockmen  for  10o  i  n  stamps  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

SAVE  NEW  BORN  CALVES 

Breeders  everywhere,  such  as  Wm.  M.  Jones.  Waukesha  Co. 
W18.,  Guernsey  Breeders  Association.  Stevens  Bros.  Brooksidt 
(Holstein)'  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  ana  hundreds  of  others  whe 
started  with  sample  are  now  buying  in  quantity.  If  you  expect 

calves,  get  sample  now.  Regular  Bottle  $1.00 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y- 


Dogs  and.  Forrots 

Fprrpi«~s',,2't*.  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
reilBIS  prieelist.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

CIELD’S  Foxhound  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 
■  Walker  Pups.  Heady  to  hunt.  Fine  Bitch  cheap. 

Pm  I  IF  PIIPQ- t,le  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 

liULLI L  ruro  hounds.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

AIREDALES  and  CHILDREN  get  CHUMMY 
"  Buy  a  pedigreed  puppie. 

AV.  A.  Lowber,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

A  Few  Choice  Airedale  Pups  SALE 

Fter^K,c,,a"pl%s^X,s5^u{U 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Set  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  j 


SWI3NTE 

O.  1.  C.’s  and  Chester  White 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  Sows,  Young  Boars  for  Fall 
Service,  Shoats  and  Gilts 

Our  itoek  is  not  registered.  If  you  are  a  judge, 
call  and  inspect  our  herd. 

HENRY  A.  STANG.  Inc.,  Pearl  River,  Rockland  County,  N  Y. 

27  Miles  from  Jersey  City,  on  Erie  R.It. 

plllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllinillll 

|  Olivedale  Chester  White  I 

=  CHOICE  OFFERING  OF  SPRING  PIGS,  H 
f|  BRED  SOWS  AND  YOUNG  BOARS!  f§ 

b.  H.  F.  LEMMERM  ANN,  Hillsdale,  New  York  1 

Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

A  1  A  Uf|||TCC-SP,inS  P>KS  and  Fall 

W»  ■  •  ff  HI  ltd  Blits.  They  givo  satis¬ 

faction.  WAYSIDE 
FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  I  . 
Piifie,  (Owner),  68  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

0. 1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Order  now  for  Spring  pigs,  April,  May, 

Juno  shipment.  Also  choice  Fall  Gilts. 
.Mature  boars  300  to  000  lbs.  at  $45  each. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  BEILVALE,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

r HESTER  WHITE  PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

\*  Price  on  these  PIGS  IN  PAIRS,  Not  Akin, 

Solid  your  check  today  for  a  pair — shipment  of 

I  wtmo  about  May  l?th.  Every  Pig  Registered  in  Pur¬ 
chaser  8  name.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  New  York 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale.  C.  HENRY  PEASE.  Mapleton,  N.Y. 

BERK  SHIRES 

J',',’ rl >  *<*"'•*  bred  for  Spring  Utter*  to  the  fiunoiiH 
Km  :i!m  MnjoNtic  Boy  14610?.  TIicmc  Are  of  the  beat 
tj'l'i’.  Individuality,  Write  for  prices. 

lOMPKINS  FA  KM,  i-s  1.  ANSI*  ALE.  PA. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct 

Bred  Berkshire  Sow  Cheap 

marked;  deep,  mature  sow,  “Premier  Longfellow”  blood;  bred 
to  Masterpiece  boar.  Moving— must  roll.  Flrat  check  for  $t;o 
takea  her— worth  $1 00.  Old  Landing  Farms,  Millsboro,  Dol. 

n  _  I  |  ■  _  WITH  QUALITY,  TYPE  AND 

Korl/omroo  best  of  breeding,  a  tm0 

J  rj  I  w  o  1 1 1  1  fin  lot  <>f  show  »nd  breeding  stock 
M  u  1  ,,w  11  lluu  to  Offer.  Write  your  wants  or 
come  and  see.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  N.Y. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  FjftiSS. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  ’’Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Berks  him  Piqr« — CJhoico  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 

..  .',.  58  n  Ee'v  sdi’vice  boars  and  bred 

sows.  M.  II,  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 

CIIKLDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

“  Pigs  of  botli  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boat  s. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  ISAItNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  VVFSTVIKVV  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I).  No  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWODD-No  foot  and  mouth 
disease  ever  in  county.  Shipments  permittep 
everywhere,  on  inspection.  Special  offering  of  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  T. 

5  High  Grarfp  Sow<t  AND  boar  for  sale. 

J  Illgll  uldilc  OV WS  Dr.  Kucher,  Rivervale,  N.J. 

COR  SALE— Berkshires,  botli  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
*  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs  $2  for  15 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  IINGOHOCKEN  FARMS.  Wycombe.  Pa‘ 

DUROC  PI6Si»»{^'VaSKS: 

Woodlyen  Farm  Betkshires 

John  W.  Cooper,  .  .  Plneville,  Pa. 

II  OFLSES 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  Wr.  GREEN,  _  Middlefield,  Ohio 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Marcs 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  Marcs.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Ky. 

IMPORTED  BELGIAN  STALLION 

For  Snip  l?  Avoid  Inbreeding.  Registered, 

1  VI  «aiC  Fen  Ion  De  Beirsett,  2928.  Ten  years 
old,  weight  1800  lbs.  Will  be  Sold  at  Auction  at 
Sherwood,  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  on  April  20, 1915. 

EUREKA  BELGIAN  HORSE  CO.,  Sherwood,  N.Y 

M  |  CT  O’  SHETLAND  PONIES 

of  quality.  Prices  rea- 
^  mm  sonable.  Write  forFall 

Catalog  to  Dept.  L. 

1  UK  SHADY  SIDE  FARMS,  North  Renton,  Ohio 

HORSE  FOR  SALE 

)  G'E  DRIVING  HORSE.  Fast,  gentle,  sound  and  right 
m  every  way.  Safe  for  lady  to  drive.  Prlee  *350. 
Address  Sarah  llnwklua,  886  W.  80th  St..  New  York 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kiltanning,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


It’s  different  with 

The  Jersey 

The  State  Dairy  In¬ 
structor  of  the  State  of 
Maine  recently  said: 

“One  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  things  about  the 
dairy  business  is  that  a 
man  can  conduct  a  dairy  all  his  life, 
losing  money,  and  yet  make  a  living.” 

But  why  run  the  dairy  at  a  loss  or  to  “make 
a  living”?  Why  not  make  money? 

By  discarding  “scrubs”  and  boarders  and 
keeping  the  profitable  Jersey  the  dairy 
farmer  can  do  much  better  than  merely 
makealiving.  Think  it  over.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  keeping  Jerseys  means,  we 
have  a  good  free  book  for  you. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull 

six  years  old:  kind  and  gentle;  sure  stock  getter: 
sire  ot  several  noted  cows.  Sold  on  account  reduc¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  two  young  bulls  ready  forservice; 
solid  color;  from  good  producing  dams. 

L.  (1.  I*  orbes,  Manhusset,  Long  Island 


FOR  PRODUCTIQNBREED  up  N0T  down 

run  rnuuuuiiun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

8 1  res .  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  Bltio.,  Pittsbiirnli.  Pa. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

7f)  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBERCULIN  IS  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  U ell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  44  Interest 

Head  of  tho  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pon tines  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.00  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  Jyenrly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

JO  bulls  and  bull  calves.  25 young  cows: 
large  producers;  A.  R.  O.  records;  best 
breeding.  5  Heifer  calves. 

Chas.  A.  Hewell,  Hewells,  Orange  C». ,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  west  New  York  City,  Erie  R.R. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVE  S 

Buy  n ow  when  prices  are  low.  The  leading  strains 
of  the  world.  Prices,  $25  and  upwards.  We  breed 
for  size  and  production.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hiilhurst  Farm,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Mun“nsville,  N.  y! 

SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

14  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves . $15  each 

Express  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  five. 

Registered  bull  calves . $35  to  $50  each 

5  bulls  ready  for  service . $100  to  $200  each 

7 cows  with  records  of  over  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days 
1  18-lb.  2  year  old,  1  14-lb.  2  your  old,  and  our  herd 

sire,  with  6  A.  II.  O.  daughters  for . $4  000 

25  yearlings  and  2  year  olds  for . $35  a  head 

_ KEAGAN  PROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y, 

Holstein  Service  Bull“,G!andso,ns,?fPoiLtli!‘f:Korn‘ 

,um  ,V  “  dyke  811  d  King  Segls  (one 
to '10  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
winch  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

READY  FOR  SERVICEt>pr,ces .  sza-oo  to  siso.oo 

I1K.HW  l  run  OtnviUL  Registered  Holstein  and 
.Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
hacking.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  £tK.,b“,\'Kl 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  1*.  Saunders  &  Sou,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f"  ?aie„lTf*1! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenanuo/ N.Y 

21  Choice  Holstein  Calves 

12  heifers,  9  bulls,  purebreds,  fashionable  blood 
lines.  Will  sell  as  lot  or  individually 

Mohegau  Farm,  -  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 

0 1 1  APnCOt/C  A  few  registered  Guernsey 
~ d  C7 1  I  loCjr  o  bulls  from  2  to  18  months 
old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  R.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer’s  prices 
Herd  headed  by  Masterpiece  Premier  C1808U0 
FLLKNWOOD  FARM,  -  Hatboro,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anclienbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  LOO 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Soy  Beans  for  Forage. 


I  wish  to  obtain  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Soy  bean  as  a  forage  crop.  What 
variety  would  you  advise  for  our  soil  and 
could  you  give  instructions  on  its  culti¬ 
vation?  Would  you  consider  Soy  bean 
hay,  cornmeal  and  bran  a  balanced  ration 
for  work  horses,  and  what  would  be  the 
proportion?  We  have  some  difficulty  in 
raising  a  heavy  oat  crop.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  us  to  raise  Soy  beans  instead.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  corn.  I  want  the 
most  economical  feed  for  our  stock.  I>o 
you  think  it  advisable  to  do  away  with 
oats  as  a  grain  for  horses?  The  amount 
of  corn.  Soy  beans  or  oats  to  plant  to 
keep  four  horses  year  around  without 
purchasing  grain  is  our  problem.  Can 
you  help  us  in  advising  what  to  raise, 
acreage,  etc.,  of  each  crop?  h.  c.  a. 

Coplay,  Pa. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Soy  beans  as  a 
grain  crop  grown  for  feed  will  ever  reach 
extensive  development  on  the  average 
farm.  The  seed  in  itself  is  expensive, 
harvesting  machines  differ  materially 
from  those  required  to  prepare  other 
grain  crops  for  the  bin.  As  a  forage  crop 
lu.wever,  for  either  swine  or  poultry,  they 
can  be  very  usefully  placed  in  the  rota¬ 
tion.  They  are  planted  in  rows  24  inches 
apart  and  should  be  cultivated  in  the 
same  way  as  corn  or  other  row  crops. 
Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
harvesting  beans  especially  if  the  season 
is  rainy.  The  same  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  a  lesser  degree  in  case  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  utilize  the  Soy  bean  crop 
as  a  source  of  hay  or  roughage ;  however 
the  yield  does  not  compare  with  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  Alfalfa  or  mixed  hay,  and  a 
number  of  instances  have  been  reported 
where  it  failed  to  keep  in  good  condition 
in  the  mow,  and  as  a  result  when  it  has 
been  fed  to  horses  forage  poison  ensued. 

It  might  be  well  to  sow  some  Canada 
field  peas  xvith  oats  and  produce  oat  and 
pea  hay  as  a  source  of  roughage  for 
horses.  Equal  parts  of  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per 
acre  makes  a  most  excellent  amount  for 
such  purposes.  Oil  meal  is  generally  used 
as  a  supplement  with  ear  corn  and  in  my 
judgment  is  a  more  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  source  of  protein  than  Soy  bean 
meal.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  if  the  Eastern 
farmer  can  grow  oats  successfully,  how¬ 
ever  in  case  the  Canada  field  peas  are 
mixed  with  the  oats  it  Is  quite  possible  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost.  F.  c.  M. 


Ewes  on  Frozen  Grass. 

Is  it  advisable  to  allow  a  flock  of 
breeding  ewes,  due  to  lamb  the  last  of 
April,  free  access  to  a  large  pasture 
field,  where  they  can  eat  frozen  grass 
whenever  the  snow  leaves  it  bare?  Is  it 
preferable  to  confine  them  in  a  large 
basement  with  a  large  yard  attached? 
When  confined  in  the  basement  and  yard 
they  have  free  access  to  running  water 
and  are  fed  bean  pods,  once  a  day  and 
good  clover  hay  once  a  day.  Then  they 
graze  in  the  fields,  they  do  not  eat  their 
fodder.  6.  H.  P. 

Springwater,  N.  Y. 

No  careful  shepherd  would  allow  a 
flock  of  ewes  heavy  with  lamb,  such  as 
G.  IT.  P.  refers  to,  to  roam  over  large 
pasture  and  forage  on  scant  frozen  grass¬ 
es.  There  are  several  good  reasons  why 
this  should  not  be  done. 

Sudden  changes  of  diet  from  day  to 
day  especially  where  the  ewes  might  have 
a  chance  to  gorge  themselves,  can  but  re¬ 
act  detrimentally  on  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  ewe  and  on  the  vitality  of  the  un¬ 
born  lamb.  The  natural  craving  for 
green  or  fresh  herbage  should  be  supplied 
in  some  degree  in  the  regular  ration  being 
fed  the  ewes  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious 
feeding  of  turnips,  stock  beets,  or.  in 
some  cases  by  silage  though  judgment 
must  be  used  in  feeding  large  amounts  of 
roots  to  ewes  six  weeks  before  lambing. 
Instances  are  recorded  where  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  roots  in  considerable  quantity  be¬ 
fore  lambing  have  resulted  in  weak 
lambs,  with  deranged  digestive  organs. 
Ewes  to  drop  lamb  need  plenty  of  exercise. 
This  exercise  may  be  had  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  ewes  to  roam  over  rough  pas¬ 
tures  until  exhausted  and  thereby  run 
the  risk  of  some  of  them  becoming  cast. 
The  writer  recalls  an  experience  where 
in  a  considerable  number  of  fine  ewes 
heavy  with  lamb  were  lost  through  care¬ 
lessness  in  permitting  them  to  run  out 
onto  a  pasture  until  they  became  par¬ 


tially  exhausted.  With  a  good  basement 
barn  and  an  exercising  yard  adjacent  the 
ewes  should  receive  all  the  exercise  they 
need  at  this  stage  of  their  maternity. 
The  value  of  the  feed  the  sheep  secure 
at  this  time  of  the  year  by  foraging  on 
bare  pastures  is  negligible.  Perhaps  more 
damage  is  done  to  the  pasture  by  this 
close  cropping  and  punching  of  the  turf 
by  their  feet.  This  damage  would  be  far 
greater  than  any  benefit  derived.  The 
writer  considers  the  ration  G.  II.  P.  is 
feeding  these  ewes  is  too  nitrogenous. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  save  the  clover 
hay  to  feed  after  lambing?  Bean  pods 
and  mixed  hay  should  make  a  better  ra¬ 
tion  although  a  small  amount  of  grain 
feed  composed  of  bran,  oats  and  corn 
should  supplement  this  forage,  especially 
to  those  ewes  that  may  be  thin  in  flesh. 
Nature  cranks  might  argue  that  since 
sheep  in  the  wild  state  would  roam  at 
will  and  feed  at  will  and  incidentally 
produce  offspring,  that  there  would  be 
no  harm  incident  to  allowing  domestic 
sheep  to  do  likewise.  We  should  be 
guided  by  a  certain  amount  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  by  Nature. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


Ration  for  Fattening  Steers. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  good  fat-produc¬ 
ing  ration  to  feed  to  steers,  combined  with 
40  pounds  of  good  corn  silage  and  five  of 
Timothy  hay  daily.  Following  are  a  few 
of  the  prices  of  mill  feeds :  Dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  $1.50  per  cwt. ;  gluten  (Buffa¬ 
lo)  $1.65;  O.  P.  oil  meal  $2.10;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $1.75 ;  corn  and  cob  meal 
$28.50  a  ton  ;  wheat  bran  $1.60  cwt. ;  yel¬ 
low  corn  bran  $1.40  cwt.  J.  L.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  can  make  a  very  good  fat-produc¬ 
ing  ration  for  steers  by  mixing  six  parts 
corn  and  cob  meal,  three  parts  cottonseed 
meal  and  two  parts  dried  brewers’  grains, 
to  be  fed  with  your  silage  and  Timothy 
hay.  The  quantity  of  grain  fed  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  age  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  animal  individually. 
The  brewers’  grains  can  be  omitted  tow¬ 
ard  the  last  of  the  finishing  process,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  over¬ 
feed  steers  which  are  highly  fed  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  market.  Another  important 
point  is  to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of 
salt  every  day.  c.  s.  greene. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

What  is  the  cheapest  ration  for  milch 
cows  to  feed  with  shredded  cornstalks  and 
oat  straw  mixed,  at  the  following  feed 
prices  per  hundred  pounds:  Hominy  meal 
$1.65  ;  ships  $1.60 ;  gluten  $1.65  ;  cornmeal 
$1.65;  stock  feed  $1.60;  dried  grains 
$1.40;  beet  pulp  $1.40;  molasses  meal 
$1.40;  bran  $1.50;  standard  middlings 
$1.55.  .  J.  s. 

New  York. 

J.  S.  does  not  have  a  very  satisfactory 
basis  in  the  way  of  food  stuffs  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  Shredded  cornstalks  and 
oat  straw  might  supply  roughage,  but 
there  is  a  great  need  of  more  home-grown 
grain,  such  as  silage,  Alfalfa  hay,  corn 
and  clover.  Oat  straw  is  quite  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  a  roughage  for  dairy  cows,  and 
might  be  more  appropriately  called  a 
filler.  A  number  of  the  food  stuffs 
quoted  are  expensive  sources  of  food  nu¬ 
trients.  Ships,  stock  feed,  molasses  meal 
and  middlings  are  not  standard  feeds  for 
the  dairy  cow,  and  should  be  eliminated 
forthwith.  The  following  grain  mixture 
is  recommended ;  Cornmeal  200  pounds ; 
gluten  200  pounds;  dried  brewers’  grains 
200  pounds ;  wheat  bran  100  pounds ; 
hominy  200  pounds;  cottonseed  meal  150 
pounds.  Feed  one  pound  of  this  grain 
mixture  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  cow,  and  in  addition  let 
them  have  four  or  five  pounds  of  dry  beet 
pulp  moistened  for  15  hours  before  feed¬ 
ing.  F.  c.  M. 


Thriftless  Sow. 

I  have  a  sow  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old  that  had  a  litter  of  pigs  late  in  the 
Summer,  since  which  time  I  have  not  been 
able  to  fatten  her,  I  give  her  corn  and 
slop ;  sometimes  she  will  eat  very  heartily, 
but  more  often  she  will  hardly  touch  any¬ 
thing  and  in  about  four  months  has  not 
gained  more  than  12  or  15  pounds.  I 
have  examined  her  teeth  which  seem  all 
right  and  have  given  her  sulphur,  salts, 
sulphate  of  copper  and  wood  ashes  with 
no  result.  J.  H.  p. 

The  sow  may  have  tuberculosis  in 
which  case  she  will  not  fatten  nor  would 
her  meat  be  fit  for  use.  If  you  think  she 
has  no  serious  disease  feed  her  milk, 
boiled  potatoes  and  barley  meal,  and  as 
she  improves  omit  milk,  feed  slop  of 
mixed  grains  and  meals  made  up  with 
hot  water  and  add  10  per  cent,  of  diges¬ 
ter  tankage.  Feed  the  slop  fresh  each 
time.  Let  the  sow  have  free  range. 

A.  S.  A. 


A  Mechanical  Milker  Without  “The  Teat 
Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze ”  is  as 
Undesirable  as  a  Hired  Hand  Without 

a  Conscience 

YOU  would  not  knowingly  tolerate  cruelty  to  your  cows.  A 
hired  hand  that  took  out  a  grouch  on  your  herd  of  milkers 
would  have  to  look  for  a  new  job — without  recommendation. 
And  yet  a  vicious  hand  milker  who  mistreats  a  defenseless  cow 
does  no  more  harm — in  the  long  run — than  a  teat  cup  that  does 
not  have  a  positive  method  of  relieving  the  congestion  caused 
by  suction.  “  The  Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze”  per¬ 
fected  the  milking  machine  by  correcting  this  harmful  defect. 
It  is  used  only  on  the 

SHARPLES 

M  I  LK  E  FI 

But  for  the  invention  of  this  essential  device,  even  the 
Sharpies  Milker — regardless  of  its  many  exclusive  time  and 
labor-saving  and  health-promoting  features — would  have  been 
a  failure  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  have 
milked — anything  that  will  suck  will  milk — but  without  the 
Upward  Squeeze  the  milk  production  would  gradually  fall  oft* 
and  the  milker  eventually  would  prove  useless. 

The  Sharpies  Teat  Cup  manipulates  teats  as  nature  in¬ 
tended  they  should  be  cared  for.  That  it  is  beneficial  is  proved 
by  the  willingness  with  which  the  cows  submit  to  it  and  by  the 
way  in  which  they  give  down  their  milk. 

There  is  a  vacuum  in  “The  Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward 
Squeeze,”  that  draws  down  the  milk.  Air  pressure  surrounds 
the  rubber  inflation  55  times  a  minute,  pressing  it  against  the 
teat  and  massaging  it  firmly  but  gently  upward,  producing  a 
rapid  discharge  of  lpilk  into  airtight  buckets,  keeping  the  teats 
and  udders  soft,  healthy,  pliable,  and  the  blood  in  natural  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  Sharpies  process  of  milking  cows  by  means  of  the 
upward  squeeze  is  covered  by  the  broadest  patent  which  our 
Government  can  grant — a  process  patent — owned  by  us.  No 
other  milker  made  in  the  world  today  gives  an  upward  squeeze. 
We  will  promptly  defend  our  customers  and  ourselves  should 
any  infringement  be  attempted. 

Do  not  confuse  so-called  atmospheric  “pressure”  (which 
registers  zero  on  a  pressure  gauge)  with  real  pressure.  At¬ 
mospheric  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  cow  always,  whether  she 
is  being  milked  or  is  out  in  the  field  eating  grass.  Its  effect  is 
exerted  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  teat,  and  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  cow’s  circulation. 

The  pulsator  which  controls  the  action  of  the  Teat  Cup  permits 
of  a  comfortable  adjustment  of  the  Teat  Cup  to  any  normal  or  ab¬ 
normal  teat,  and  makes  it  readily  adaptable  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
individual  cows — the  hard  milker,  the  easy  milker,  the  one  “in  be¬ 
tween.” 

The  Sharpies  Milker  enables  dairy  farmers  and  hired  hands  to 
sleep  longer  in  the  morning,  finish  milking  earlier  in  the  evening. 
It  means  freedom  from  drudgery,  Sundays  and  holidays  off,  con¬ 
tented  help,  cleaner  milk,  better  prices,  increased  demand,  quick 
milking,  and  fewer  employees,  for  one  man  with  the  Milker  can  do 
more  and  better  work  than  three  ordinary  hand  milkers. 

The  superiority  of  the  SHARPLES  TL  BLJLAR  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  is  typical  of  its  popular  growth  year  after  year. 

Send  for  printed  literature  describing  in  full  detail  the  manifold  advantages 
accruing  from  the  everyday  use  of  Sharpies  products.  Sent  anywhere  on  request. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Principal  Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  a  damage  of  35  to  SO  per  cent,  in  the 
southern  and  central  portion  of  the  Texas 
peach  area,  embracing,  Jacksonville,  Ath¬ 
ens.  Marshall  and  Lindale.  The  northern 
points  appear  to  have  suffered  but  little. 
In  1913  shipments  from  these  stations 
ranged  from  five  to  150  carloads.  In  1914 
the  Texas  crop  was  practically  a  failure. 
Despite  the  recent  damage  estimated 
shipments  from  these  points  will  range 
from  50  to  400  cars. 

Frost,  March  21,  destroyed  three-fourths 
of  the  strawberries  in  the  Louisiana  dis¬ 
trict  which  last  year  shipped  1,300  car¬ 
loads.  The  Carolinas,  Central  Alabama 
and  Arkansas  report  no  damage,  but  the 
crop  is  two  weeks  late. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  fruits  and  nuts  was  $92,840,172  in 
1914.  Imports  were  $59,231,394,  and  ex¬ 
ports,  $33,608,778.  Some  of  •  the  items 
imported  were:  Bananas,  $16,000,000; 
lemons,  $5,500,000;  olives,  $2,500,000; 
grapes,  $1,500,000;  pineapples,  $1,300,- 
000;  currants,  $1,250,000;  preserved 
fruits,  $1,000.000 ;  figs,  nearly  $1,000,- 
000.  Of  nuts  we  imported :  Cocoanuts, 
$5,250,000 ;  walnuts,  $3,500,000 ;  almonds, 
$3,500,000;  peanuts,  $2,000,000;  filberts, 
$1,000,000.  Imports  of  lemons  have  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent,  in  10  years;  figs,  60 
per  cent.;  cocoanuts,  500  per  cent.;  and 
bananas  and  walnuts  doubled.  A  most 
striking  development  is  in  Hawaiian 
canned  pineapple  of  which  we  bought 
$6,000,000  worth  last  year,  or  2%  times 
as  much  as  in  1911. 

The  National  Office  of  Markets,  which 
has  been  making  monthly  reports  of  ap¬ 
ple  holdings  in  cold  storage,  is  to  make 
the  statement  twice  a  month  instead  of 
once  during  the  coming  season.  The  in¬ 
formation  is  furnished  to  anyone  on  re¬ 
quest,  and  all  who  have  been  sending  in¬ 
formation  about  this  matter  to  the  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  are  requested 
to  note  the  change. 

Very  little  land  damage  was  done  by 
last  week’s  storm  along  the  upper  At¬ 
lantic  Coast.  Farmers  who  had  been 
planting  truck  gardens  had  the  novel  ex¬ 
perience  of  wading  through  snowbanks, 
where  the  day  before  they  had  been  seed¬ 
ing,  but  the  warm  weather  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  days  removed  the  snow,  so  that 
its  effect  was  about  the  same  as  a  grad¬ 
ual  rain  which  was  needed  in  many  sec¬ 
tions. 


Grain  Stocks  and  Movements. 

Exports  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
for  week  ending  April  3  were :  Wheat,  7,- 
091.000  bushels ;  corn,  2,572,000 ;  oats, 
2,034,000;  rye,  350,000;  barley,  161,000; 
flour,  barrels,  316,000. 

Total  exports  since  July  1  last:  Wheat, 
150.242,000;  corn.  3.24S,000 ;  oats,  8.- 
711.000;  rye,  1,118,000:  barley,  8,397,- 
000;  flour,  9,109,000  barrels. 


Present  grain 

stocks 

in  store 

in  thou- 

sands  of  bushels 

are : 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

New  York  . 

4,525 

1,141 

984 

Boston  . 

353 

92 

7 

Philadelphia  .... 

1,171 

512 

380 

Baltimore  . 

80C 

2,128 

1.043 

New  Orleans  . . . 

2,400 

150 

520 

Galveston  . 

1,025 

20 

Buffalo  . 

1,385 

1 ,900 

930 

Chicago  . 

911 

11.450 

11.134 

Duluth  .  11.819 

1,977 

3,309 

Minneapolis  .... 

9,397 

922 

2,019 

Kansas  City  .... 

1,780 

2.901 
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worth  30  cents  a  day,  and  for  this  reason 
a  great  many  have  decided  to  do  without 
help,  and  do  what  they  can  themselves. 
When  the  State  puts  a  ban  on  the  sale  of 
all  liquors,  then  we  can  expect  to  employ 
men  who  will  come  to  work  with  a  clear 
head  and  steady  hands.  a.  s. 

Woodbury  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Trees  looking  well.  Water  level,  un¬ 
usually  low  this  Spring ;  am  not  looking 
for  early  Spring;  too  much  April  weath¬ 
er  in  February  and  March.  g.  m.  t. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 

April  4.  We  had  a  regular  blizzard 
yesterday.  Our  mail  carrier  did  not  get 
around.  Today  is  Easter.  We  are  snow¬ 
bound,  will  not  get  to  either  church  or 
Sunday  school.  This  morning  father, 
brother  and  myself  spent  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  time  digging  out  our  sweet  potato 
beds.  The  snow  was  fully  four  feet  deep. 
Down  in  the  pit  near  the  furnace  doors 
it  was  eight  or  10  feet  deep.  This  after¬ 
noon  the  sun  is  warming  things  up  and 
the  snow  is  going  fast  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  forget  this  blizzard. 
Never  knew  anything  like  it  for  this  time 
of  year.  trucker,  jr. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


April  4.  I  have  had  the  same  help  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  expect  to  keep 
it  the  coming  year  as  I  have  extra  good 
men  and  I  pay  $2  per  day,  nine  hours’ 
work,  and  they  find  themselves.  I  have 
no  trouble;  they  know  the  work  has  to 
to  be  done,  and  that  I  will  not  put  on 
any  extra  men,  so  th  ?y  just  hustle  and 
do  more  work  in  the  nine  hours  than  my 
neighbors  who  have  more  men  who  work 
by  the  month  and  board.  I  have  tried 
both  ways  and  find  my  way  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  for  me.  j.  c. 

Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

M  eather  stays  cool,  with  snow  covering 
the  ground  every  few  days.  Farmers  are 
busy,  sowing  ground  stonelime,  as  this  is 
proving  a  great  benefit  to  clover  and  on 
sandy  soil  for  corn.  Stock  has  wintered 
well ;  veal  calves  are  selling  for  8  to  S^c 
per  pound  at  the  stockyard.  Butter  33; 
eggs  18.  There  is  a  feeling  that  hens’ 
eggs  should  be  sold  by  the  pound,  one 
man  saying  nine  Plymouth  Rock  eggs 
weighed  one  pound  and  14  Leghorn  eggs 
the  same  and  the  writer  weighed  six 
Black  Minorca  eggs  which  tipped  the 
scales  at  18  ounces  and  they  all  sell  for 
the  same  price.  Following  are  the  prices 
offered  for  six  months  milk  in  the  Evans 
Mills  cheese  factory :  From  and  after 
April  1  until  September  13:  April  $1.30, 
May  $1.20,  June  $1.20,  July  $1.25,  Au¬ 
gust  $1.30,  September  $1.50  for  milk 
testing  3.4  for  all  but  September,  which 
is  3.6.  A  deduction  of  two  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  will  be  made  for  each 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  testing  below 
the  standard  of  that  month,  and  in  in¬ 
crease  of  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  test¬ 
ing  above  the  fixed  standard  for  each 
month,  no  whey  or  skim  milk  being 
given  the  patron.  c.  D. 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

March  22.  New  milch  cows  are  worth 
anywhere  from  $50  apiece  up  to  $200. 
Butter  35;  eggs  20.  Potatoes  50  cents 
a  bushel;  apples  75;  pork  $12  per  cwt. ; 
beef  $10  per  cwt. ;  veal  9%  cents  a 
pound,  live  weight.  j.  m. 

Stephen  town,  N.  Y. 


The  condition  of  Winter  wheat  April 
1  is  put  at  88.8  per  cent,  an  improvement 
of  .5  over  the  December  report.  The  con¬ 
dition  last  April  was  95.6  per  cent,  but 
as  the  present  area  is  at  least  5,000.000 
acres  larger,  this  will  offset  part  of  the 
difference  in  conditions.  Report  on  the 
amount  abandoned  through  Winter-kill¬ 
ing  will  be  made  in  May.  Conservative 
estimates  of  the  probable  crop  of  Winter 
wheat  range  from  600.000,000  to  620,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  amount  actually 
harvested  last  year  was  684,990.000 
bushels.  The  rye  crop  is  estimated  at 
45,000.000  bushels,  or  3,221,000  more 
than  last  year. 

States  estimated  at  90  or  more  per  cent 
in  Winter  wheat  condition  are :  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Ftah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California. 

Between  85  and  90  are :  New  York, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,^  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Alabama,  Texas  and 
Arkansas. 

Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  are  es¬ 
timated  at  84;  Delaware,  83;  Tennessee 
and  Maryland,  81;  Kentucky,  79;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  78;  and  New  Jersey,  74. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  reliab 
tarin  help.  The  farmers  as  a  rule  expe 
too  much  from  a  hired  man,  and  regai 
mm  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  that  ougl 
never  to  slow  up  or  expect  a  day  off  om 
in  a  while,  and  for  these  reasons  the  be 
ter  class  will  not  work  on  farms,  and 
do  not  blame  them  a  particle,  as  yc 
surely  know  that  farm  work,  under  tl 
general  run  of  fai’mers  Is  slavery.  Tl 
men  in  this  town  who  will  do  farm  worl 
start  at  seven  in  the  morning,  half  hoi 
at  noon  and  quit  at  four-thirty  and  tl 
wages  are  one-eighty-five  to  two  dollai 
I’ei  day.  Half  of  these  men  are  in 


March  19.  Spring  is  here  and  farmers 
are  busy  sowing  oats,  building  tobacco 
beds,  fencing,  etc.  Stock  has  wintered  well ; 
considering  shortage  of  feed  caused  by 
drought  last  year.  More  feed  bought  this 
Winter  than  ever  before.  Great  efforts 
will  be  made  to  get  out  large  crops  of 
most  crops  except  tobacco,  which  is  slow 
sale  at  low  price  $7  to  $7.50  for  leaf  and 
$2  for  lugs.  Morses  $100  to  $200;  cows 
$50  to  $100 ;  hogs  7  cts ;  hens  11 ;  eggs 
15;  butter  30;  potatoes  60;  sweets  $1. 
Apples  all  shipped  here  selling  at  $2  to 
$3  per  barrel.  u.  w.  p. 

Calvert  City,  Ky. 


Milch  cows,  Spring  $70  to  $80;  Fall 
$.>;>  to  $125.  Beef  cattle  3^>  to  7c  per 
pound;  veal  calves  10%  to  12%c  per 
pound;  bob  calves  $3  to  $6.  Milk,  the 
selling  of  which  is  the  main  business  here, 
3%c  per  quart  this  year.  Apples  $1.25 
to  $4  per  barrel  of  three  bushels.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  usually  70  to  85c  per  bushel,  this 
year  would  be  glad  to  get  50  cents,  can 
hardly  give  them  away.  There  are  no 
gardening  crops  sold.  E.  F  o 

Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y. 


March  22.  Cattle  sold  at  auction  at 
\\  est  Cambridge,  good  grade  Holstein 
cows  five  to  nine  years  old  $51.50  to  $61; 
two  grade  Holstein  yearlings  $27  each. 
I'tiU'  corn  95c  per  72  pounds ;  one  horse 
$50;  same  lame  and  about  15  years  old 
Seed  potatoes  are  90c  per  ISO  pounds  and 
they  go  to  the  Monmouth  Co.  Farmers 
Exchange  at  Freehold  and  along  line  of 
^  K-  R.  of  N.  J.  Pigs  that  dress  about 
1-0  to  14o  are  worth  $10  per  cwt.  Eggs 

lo.  g 

West  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


March  29  Potatoes  26;  eggs  18;  hay 
$!-•  Live  hogs,  per  pound  6%e ;  live 
poultry,  per  pound,  14  to  15;  creamerv 
butter  29  to  30.  Cows,  new  milkers,  $50 
to  $80.  Maple  syrup,  per  gallon,  90; 
maple  sugar,  per  pound,  10.  g.  w.  s. 

Strykersville.  N.  Y. 


THE  B0K0P  HARROW 


THIS  IS  THE 
TOOTH  THAT  DOES 
THE  BUSINESS 

It  actually  cuts.  Makes  a  finer 
Pu||  cut  than  any  other  Harrow,  and 
,  the  Wide,  Upper  Face  Rives  C’ul- 
fcither  tivator  Action.  For  Slanting  Cut, 
Way  hitch  to  the  other  end. 

PULVERIZES  PERFECTLY 
The  kind  of  Harrow  you  have  always  wanted. 
AMUSTING— NO  LEVERS — ALL  STEEL— Simple- 
Strong— Everlasting.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  WRITE 
NOW  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  Time 
and  Money  Saving 
Harrow.  If  no  Bokop 
Harrows  now  in  your 
township  we  have  a 
special  proportion 
FOR  YOU. 


The  Welding  Co. ,  Box  M 1 ,  Defiance,  0. 


69  Years  to 
Make  a  Suit 

Back  in  1846  the 
makers  of  Clothcraft 
began  to  manufacture 
medium-priced  clothes 
for  men  and  young  men. 

Their  idea  was  to  keep 
in  that  field — about  $10 
to  $20 — and  make  the 
best  possible  Clothes  for 
the  money. 

This  sticking  at  it  for 
69  years  has  produced 
extraordinary  results 
through  continuous  ad¬ 
vancement  of  factory 
methods,  training  of 
workers  and  so  on. 

We  haven’t  any  more 
hesitation  in  investing  in 
Clothcraft  Clothes  than 
we  would  in  buying  gilt 
edged  securities. 

We  know  what  you’ll  say 
when  you  see  Clothcraft  5130 
Blue  Serge  Special  at  $15  and 
the  other  spring  models  at 
$10  to  $20. 


CLOTHCRAFT 

All  tykol  Clothes 

*10  U  20S 


The  Clothcraft  Store 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

Write  to  The  Joseph  &  Foiss  Co. ,  635  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  the  Clothcraft  Style  Printa,  a  sample  of  the  all- 
wool  norite  used  in  Clothcraft  5130,  and  a  personal  note  of 
introduction  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 


A  Widow  Lady  Having  a  Fine  Farm 

stock  and  tools;  350  acres;  house  cost  fifteen 
thousand  dollars:  buildings  fine:  all  kinds  of 
tools;  .horses;  cattle;  hay:  grain;  husband  died 
and  must  go  for  less  than  price  of  building;  with 
a  hnej  stock.  Price,  for  all,  $19,000.  H  mile  to 
town.  Muck  creek  flats.  For  description  write 
Hall’s  Karin  Agency,  Oweijo,  Tiooa  Co.,  New  York 


FARM  ACCOUNTS 

are  kept  easily  and  correctly  in  our  farm  account 
BOOK.  It.  takes  the  place  of  a  set  of  account  bookvnnd 
ENABLES  THE  FARMER  TO  SEE  AT  A  GLANCE  WHETHER  HE  IS 
MAKING  or  LOSING  onan  individual  Item,  and  how  much. 

We  mail  this  book  prepaid  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  SI  .00.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Sam¬ 
ple  pages  FREE  on  request. 

FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

56  Clifford  Avenuo  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


■  Ill  VS  rocKet,  patent 
,  .J  thumbed  Catch¬ 
er  s  Mitt,  the  famous  D  <fc  M 
kind  or  other  base  ball 
equipment  for  selling  25 
Cakes  of  Pure  Castile  Soap 
at  10c  a  cake.  Soap  sent 
postpaid  witli  our  catalog. 

THE  OLIVE  SOAP  CO. 

1405  Sawyer  Bldg., 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Official  Denial 

NO  WAR  TAX  on  HOMESTEAD  LAND  in  CANADA 

The  report  that  a  war  tax  is  to  be  placed  on  Home¬ 
stead  lands  in  Western  Canada  having  been  given 
considerable  circulation  in  the  States,  this  is  toad- 
vise  all  enquirers  that  no  such  tax  has  been  placed, 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  place  a  war  tax  of  any 
nature  on  such  lands. 

_  (Signod)  W.  D.  SCOTT, 

Oftawa  Can;,  Mar,  15,  1915  Supt.  ol  Immigration 


Poultry’s  Biggest  Profits 

These  always  are  made  where  there  is  big  local 
demand  and  all-the-year  production.  Tampa, 
the  li vest  city  of  Florida,  consumes  much  greater 
quantities  of  eggs  and  poultry  than  aro  produced 
by  neighboring  farmers  and  her  delightful  cli¬ 
mate  makes  the  hens  lay  the  yoar ’round  Plenty 
of  suitable  land  cheap:  good  roads  and  progress¬ 
ive  peoplo.  Write  Booklet  and  information  free. 

Board  of  Trade,  212  Gas  Bldg., Tampa,  Fla 


For  Sale—?1*  A rrec  IJOO  fruit  trees;  most  all 

I  OI  ddie  LD  Acres  apples;  in  fine  condition: 

feady  to  bear;  good  buildings;  also  well  equipped 
for  poultry:  2  miles  of  station.  Price,  $5,750;  cash 
$2.oU0,  including  stock,  poultry  and  implements. 
Pine  proposition.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  R.  MeGOMGAL  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware 

NEW  1FR8FY  GARDEN,  FRUIT,  STOCK, 

.'W  J  °  1  POULTRY  FARMS.  We 

handle  the  best.  A.  Warren  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

WRITE  FOR  Beautifully  Illustrated  List  of  NEW 

II  YORK  FARMS.  ELLIS  BROS.,  Sprinovitle.  N.  Y. 

Farm*-Hnmp«T.Ali  prices.  Send  for  list. 

1  anus  nomes  H  GRIFFIN,  JR.,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Rarron .  l.io 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  6.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke _  2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Ilondlingor .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Draiuage,  King _  1,50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1,50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  — Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa! 


3WSBB& 


EUREKA 

harness  oil 

Adds  life  and  strength  to  your  harness.  Fill  the  pores 
of  the  leather,  keeping  out  moisture  and  grit.  Keeps 
the  straps  clean,  bright,  soft  and  pliable.  Sold  by 
dealers  and  made  by  the 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Boston 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 


604 


'V  H  K  RUR-A.L  NEW  -YORKER 


April  17,  1915. 


Using  Bones  on  the  Farm 


When  I  began  farming  for  profit  (for 
I  am  a  back-to-the-lander)  m.v  atten¬ 
tion  was  at  once  drawn  to  the  use  of 
bones  as  a  fertilizer.  As  a  first  experi¬ 
ment  I  filled  a  tight  barrel  with  alternate 
layers  of  wood  ashes  from  the  kitchen 
stove  and  bones,  putting  ashes  at  the 
bottom  and  ending  with  ashes  on  top. 
The  layers  were  from  three  to  four  inches 
thick.  Then  I  poured  in  water  until  the 
barrel  would  hold  no  more.  This  was 
done  in  the  Spring,  April  I  think.  The 
mass  was  wetted  several  times  during 
the  Summer,  and  more  ashes  added  as 
it  settled.  In  the  Fall  the  bones  were  so 
far  dissolved  that  I  could  drive  the  shovel 
through  them  easily  and  I  spread  the 
stuff — it  was  sticky — in  little  wads,  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  on  the  garden.  There 
it  was  dried  by  means  of  the  dry  soil 
and  eventually  it  was  evenly  distributed 
with  a  rake.  Where  a  family  uses  wood 
for  fuel  and  there  are  no  more  bones  than 
an  ordinary  farm  produces  this  is,  I 
think,  as  good  a  plan  as  any. 

Next  I  tried  filling  a  barrel  with  bones 
and  then  pouring  in  water  to  cover  them, 
with  two  10-cent  cans  of  caustic  potash 
dissolved  in  the  water.  I  was  then  using 
coal  for  fuel,  and  had  no  wood  ashes..  In 
the  course  of  six  or  seven  months  I  found 
the  bones  ready  for  distribution  on  the 
garden.  I  have  since  learned  that  a 
stronger  solution  of  the  potash  will 
hasten  the  disintegration  of  the  bones, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  hastening  worth 
the  cost. 

I  should  still  be  using  the  slow  caustic 
method  but  for  what  seems  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan,  that  I  developed  from  a  recipe 
in  use  in  Europe.  This  plan  is  feasible 
for  large  quantities  of  bones.  In  Europe, 
where  labor  is  cheap,  a  trench  is  dug 
and  a  three-inch  layer  of  bones  laid  in 
the  bottom.  Over  this  fresh  horse  ma¬ 
nure  is  placed  and  trodden  down  until 
it  is  a  foot  deep.  On  top  of  this  is  placed 
another  layer  of  bones  followed  by  one 
of  manure,  and  so  on  till  the  trench  is 
full.  The  manure  is  then  well  saturated 
with  water  after  which  it  is  covered  with 
a  foot  of  soil.  A  second  watering  in 
the  course  of  a  week  follows.  At  the 
•>nd  of  a  year  the  bones  will  be  found 
rotted,  and  when  mixed  with  the  manure 
and  soil  lying  over  them,  a  first-class  com¬ 
post  is  in  hand. 

As  this  plan  involves  much  work  with 
a  shovel  I  modified  it  as  follows :  When 
l  began  hauling  manure  from  the  city 
stables — chiefly  from  stables  where  one 
or  two  horses  only  were  kept — I  observed 
that  some  housewives  threw  the  bones 
and  other  table  refuse  on  the  manure 
heap  rather  than  hold  them  for  the  gar¬ 
bage  man  who  comes  twice  a  week.  This 
manure  I  haul  in  the  Winter,  late  Fall 
and  early  Spring,  but  a  load  is  hauled, 
now  and  then,  as  occasion  is  afforded,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  manure  hauled  m 
Summer  is  spread  a  foot  or  so  deep  *n 
the  manure  yard.  It  is  always  firefanged 
when  I  get  it,  and  it  firefangs  more  after 
it  is  brought  home.  It  is  therefore  worth 
little — say  the  expense  of  hauling,  which 
is  all  it  costs.  Spread  in  this  way,  how¬ 
ever,  it  makes  a  good  foundation  for  the 
manure  heap  that  is  built  on  it  the  en¬ 
suing  Winter.  Moreover  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation  on  which  to  spread  the 
bones  that  have  been  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  before.  When  the  Winter’s 
hauling  is  begun  the  fresh  manure  is 
spread  over  the  bones  first  of  all,  and  the 
Fall  rains  and  early  snows  wet  the  mass. 
Some  heating  is  desirable,  but  as  the  snow 
comes  on  I  occasionally  shovel  enough 
of  it  on  the  heap  to  make  a  blanket  sev¬ 
eral  inches  deep,  as  the  pile  grows 
deeper — it  is  eventually  from  four  to  five 
feet  high — and  the  snow  blanket  is  added 
often  enough  to  prevent  all  heating  :»n 
top  at  least. 

Of  course  after  the  middle  of  March 
so  little  snow  falls  that  there  is  a  little 
firefanging  on  top.  But  in  the  meantime, 
after  six  or  seven  months  of  heating  and 
soaking  and  putrefying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  those  bones  have  begun  to  dis¬ 
integrate,  and  they  are  spread  with  the 
manure,  and  plowed  under.  They  are 
not  so  well  softened  that  a  man  can  slide 
a  shovel  through  them,  but  when  plowed 
in  they  afford  nourishment  to  the  roots 
that  reach  them,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  in  rich  soil,  they  rot  away. 

Observe,  now,  that  this  plan  utilizes 


bones  that  would  be  otherwise  wasted.  It 
is  a  cheap  plan  where  one  must  get  the 
manure  in  any  event.  It  affords  some 
bone  food  to  the  crop  that  is  immediately 
planted  on  the  mixture,  and  it  serves  to 
feed  the  soil  as  well  as  the  first  crop. 
Another  plan,  developed  in  Europe,  con¬ 
sists  of  mixing  bones  with  quicklime,  two 
bushels  of  lime  to  a  bushel  of  bones,  put¬ 
ting  the  bones  in  layers  under  the  layers 
of  lime ;  a  six-inch  layer  of  bones  under 
a  foot  of  quicklime  would  make  a  proper 
heap.  This  heap  is  then  to  be  covered 
with  a  foot  of  soil  (more  work  with  a 
shovel ! )  after  which  holes  are  punched 
down  through  the  soil  and  water  is  poured 
in  until  the  lime  is  slaked.  The  heap  at 
once  heats  itself  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  it  remains  hot  for  from  six  to  10 
weeks.  I  should  have  tried  this  plan  long 
ago  but  for  the  cost  of  the  fresh  lime.  I 
get  all  the  lime  I  need  from  the  vats  of 
a  tannery,  and  it  costs  only  the  price 
of  hauling.  If  I  had  to  buy  lime,  how- 


ever,  I  should  buy  the  caustic  variety, 
pile  on  the  bones  and  then  after  10  weeks 
or  more,  spread  the  mixture.  I  would 
make  the  pile  under  sash,  meantime,  so 
as  to  utilize  the  heat  for  a  hotbed. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  J.  R.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  assume  that  .1.  R.  S. 
refers  to  the  smaller  and  softer  bones 
and  not  to  the  tough,  large  bones  of  leg 
and  shoulders.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  “reduce”  these  large  bones  without 
smashing  them  up  in  some  wmy. 


Burning  the  Pasture. 

Regarding  that  discussion  on  page  521. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
herbage  now  on  the  level  and  the  kind  of 
stock  desired  to  be  pastured  that  it  is 
only  a  guess  that  can  be  made.  Suc{i  ne¬ 
glected  fields  are  quite  apt  to  be  filled 
with  goldenrod  and  other  perennials,  and 
burning  does  them  no  harm.  Another 
thing,  burning  such  tract  off  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  of  manurial  value ;  even  the  ashes 
are  mostly  carried  away.  If  sheep  are  to 
be  the  stock  pastured  and  they  are  put 


on  early  enough  and  more  put  on  than 
the  land  oan  support,  and  they  are  giv¬ 
en  a  little  supplemental  food,  they  will 
subdue  most  weeds  and  gradually  bring 
in  better  grasses  and  improve  the  pas¬ 
ture.  But  if  neat  cattle  are  to  be  pas¬ 
tured  thej'  will  do  nothing  toward  eating 
out  undesirable  and  bringing  in  a 
better  class  of  plants.  If  your  corres¬ 
pondent  is  looking  for  most  returns  for 
this  year  and  with  no  idea  of  improving 
the  pasture,  I  think  he  would  best  burn 
the  land  over  and  then  run  over  it  with  , 
a  sharp  Cutaway  harrow  or  even  with  ‘‘S^25 
spike-tooth  harrow.  j.  s.  woodward. 


“Jones,”  said  an  hotel  manager  to  a 
waiter,  “what  did  that  gent  from  table 
No.  7  leave  so  suddenly  for?”  “Well, 
sir,”  said  the  waiter,  “he  sat  down  and 
asked  for  sausages,  and  I  told  him  we 
were  out  of  them  ;  but  if  he  would  care 
to  wait  for  a  minute  I  could  get  the  cook 
to  make  some.”  “Well,”  said  the  man¬ 
ager,  “what  then?”  “I  went  to  the 
kitchen,”  resumed  the  waiter,  “and  acci¬ 
dentally  trod  upon  the  dog’s  tail,  and  of 
course  it  yelped  out.  And  suddenly  the 
gent  got  up  and  left” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


John  Deere  Motor  Press 

The  Press  with  the  powerful  eccentric  gears.  Gears 
are  mounted  off  center,  giving  more  power  on  the  working 
stroke,  a  quicker  return  of  plunger  and  very  desirable  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  self  feed — the  three  points  of  prime  importance. 
Easily  bales  2  to  4  tons  per  hour  without  any  jar  or  shock. 

Powerful  self-feed  arm  and  plunger,  improved  form  of 
drop  blocker  and  automatic  tucker  insure  well  shaped,  firm¬ 
ly  packed,  smooth  end  bales. 

Write  if  interested  in  Hay  Press,  Loader,  Stacker,  Side 
Delivery  Rake  or  other  hay  tools — and  ask  for  free  book 
“Better  Hay  —  How  to  Make  and  Market  it." 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Chilled  Plows 

The  Chilled  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 

The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company  has  devoted  over 
forty  years  of  careful  study  to  the  proper  shape  of  chilled 
plows,  and  particularly  shares,  in  order  to  get  proper  suc¬ 
tion  and  perfect  running  qualities. 

Some  Superior  Features  That  Will  Appeal 
to  the  Man  Who  Has  Used  Other 
Chilled  Plows 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plows  obtain  proper  suction  and  pene¬ 
tration.  Parts  are  made  right  at  the  factory — they  fit 
perfectly. 

Two  bolts  in  the  share  instead  of  one — this  means  extra 
strength. 

Rib  on  back  of  share  receives  lower  end  of  standard  — 
strengthens  share  and  standard. 

A  perfectly  balanced  plow — tho 
result  is  smooth  running. 


.  Syracuse  No.  401  Plow 
A  Medium  Weight,  General  Purpose  Plow 

Lug  on  share  fits  snugly  under  edge  of  moldboard  and 
holds  the  two  parts  closely  together. 

Write  us  for  information  on  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plows, 

Straight  Landside,  801 — 401  series.  Unsurpassed  for  use 
in  hard,  dry  ground,  gravelly  soils  or  stony  fields 
where  other  plows  will  not  stay  in.  Medium  weight  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  plows.  Long  moldboard  of  good  turn  and 
superior  scouring  qualities.  There  is  a  Syracuse  Chilled 
Plow  made  for  your  soil. 


Dain  Hay  Loaders  and  Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Dain  Side-Delivery  Rake — the  rake  with  which  you  can 
follow  the  mower  closely.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  until 
most  of  the  meadow  is  cut,  and  you  make  air-cured  hay — 
the  richest  and  best  priced  hay  on  the  market. 

Dain  Hay  Loader — The  “one-man”  loader  of  the  rake- 
bar  type  which  puts  hay  far  forward  on  the  wagon  without 
losing  the  nutritious  part  of  the  hay.  Rakes  ground  clean 
without  gathering  any  trash.  Mounted  entirely  on  wheels. 

Write  if  interested  in  Hay  Press,  Loader,  Stacker,  Side- 
Delivery  Rake  or  other  hay  tools — and  ask  for  free  book 
“Better  Hay  —  How  to  Make  and  Market  it.” 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater — the  business  part  of  a  spreader — and  all  its 
driving  .parts,  is  mounted  on  the  rear  axle.  This  is  a 
patented  feature.  You  cannot  get  it  on  any  other  spreader. 
Here  is  what  the  beater  on  the  axle  mean3  to  you: 

It  means:  No  clutches  to  give  trouble — all 
taken  off. 

It  means:  No  chains  to  break  or  get  out  of 
line — all  thrown  away. 

It  means:  Less  than  half  the  parts  heretofore 
used  on  the  simplest  spreader — some  two  hun¬ 
dred  parts  are  done  away  with. 

It  means:  Manure  is  not  thrown  on  the  axle — 
straw  and  trash  cannot  wind  around  it. 

It  means:  You  get  big  drive  wheels  and  a  low 
down  spreader,  without  stub  axles — that 
means  traction  and  strength. 

It  means:  Drive  wheels  back  out  of  way  when 
loading — you  see  where  you  place  each  fork¬ 
ful. 

The  John  Deere  Only  Hip  High 

The  top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your  hips.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  is  easy  to  load.  You  see  where  you 
place  each  forkful. 

To  start  spreading,  you  pull  back  the  lever  at  the  driver’s 
right — that’s  all.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 

Call  on  nearest  John  Deere  dealer  and  see  the  spreader 
with  the  beater  on  the  axle.  Write  for  “Farm  Manures 
and  Fertilizers”,  a  valuable  text  book  free. 


etterFarm  «  Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 
plements 

Tb  Use  Them 


FREE  BOOK 


Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and  use  farm  tools  under 
varying  conditions.  It  is  a  practical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  implements  worth  dollars  to 
you — a  168  page  text  book. 

It  tells  about  John  Deere  Implements:  Steel 
plows,  cultivators  and  harrows;  corn  planters, 
discs  barrows  and  beet  tools;  farm  and  mountain 


wagons;  manure  spreaders;  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  grain  elevators  and  corn  shelters;  hay  loaders, 
stackers,  sweep  rakes,  mowers  and  side-delivery 
rakes,  motor  hay  presses;  grain  drills  and  seeders; 
full  tine  of  chilled  plows;  grain  binders  and  com 
binders;  hit-and-miss  and  volume-governing 
gasolene  engines. 

To  get  this  book,  free,  state  what  special 
implements  you  are  interested  in  and  ask  for  the 
book  as  Package  No.  X-33. 


John  Deere,  Publicity  Department,  Moline,  Illinois 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF 
QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS 
6YC00D  IMPLEMENTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  It 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Proofing 

Strictly  full  weight  and  highest 
quality— accept  no  substitute.  Sold 
by  weight  by  the  leading  dealers. 
Apollo  Roofingismadein allstand¬ 
ard  patterns  from  the  well  known 
Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized 
Sheets.  These  sheets  are  also  un¬ 
excelled  for  Silos,  Tanks,  Cisterns, 
Culverts  and  exposed  sheet  metal 
work.  Our“BetterBuildings”book- 
let  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


You  get  it  without  argument 
under  our  sweeping  guaran¬ 
tee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  an 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron  — Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  No  painting— no  repairs. 
Lifetime  service — low  cost.  Lightning-proof — 
II re-proof.  Write  today  for  Free  Hoofing  Catalog. 

We  alno  make  American  Ingot  Iron  Corn 
Cribs,  Stork  Tank*,  Troughs  Wire  Fences 
Crib  &  Tank  Catalog  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  1C  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A. 
Klein.  Dean,  Oepi  e,  39th  St  SWoodland  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Writetoday  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address  _ _ 

UNADILLA  8IL0  00.,  Box  C  ,  Unadllia,  N.  Y 


HARDER  SILOS 


Best  and  Cheapest'’ 

Heavy,  non-conductine  IWle  Oam*' 
steel-bound  walls;  rigid  , 

dowel  construction,  anchored  h 

solid  as  an  oak,  convenient  JDemJ| 
door  system,  »afe  ladder;  save  all  the 
com  crop.  Catalog  sent  free. 

,  Harder Mlg.Co.. Box  1 1  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


THE  NURAL,  NEW-YORKKR 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Prolapse  of  Rectum. 

I  have  some  shotes  suffering  from  pro¬ 
trusion  of  rectum.  They  are  four  months 
old.  I  am  feeding  them  two  parts  shorts 
and  three  parts  oats,  and  a  little  linseed 
meal.  I  had  some  a  year  ago  afflicted 
the  same  way.  I  fed  rye,  and  the  doctor 
told  me  that  the  rye  was  the  cause  of  it, 
and  that  there  is  no  cure.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me?  r.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Omit  oats,  as  they  may  be  irritating 
the  bowels.  Crushed  oats  are  most  liable 
to  do  this,  if  the  hulls  are  not  removed 
by  screening.  Add  cornmeal  to  the  ra¬ 
tion,  in  place  of  oats.  Cleanse  the  pro¬ 
truded  parts,  then  dust  with  freshly 
powdered  ergot  and  return  to  place.  Re¬ 
peat  the  application  as  often  as  found 
necessary.  Give  each  pig  a  teaspoonful 
of  sulphur  once  daily  until  well. 

A.  s.  A. 


Cowpox. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  cow  that  dropped 
a  calf  three  weeks  ago.  About  two  weeks 
before  she  calved  she  had  a  breaking  out 
on  oue  leg  composed  of  rather  large  pim¬ 
ples  containing  matter.  It  healed  nicely 
and  the  calf  came  properly.  About  two 
weeks  later  her  udder  began  to  show  the 
same  sores,  also  the  teats  beginning 
with  small  sections,  bunches,  and  now 
spreading.  After  the  matter  is  out  of 
them,  it  leaves  a  long  running  sore. 
The  milk  seems  to  be  healthy  and 
normal.  We  have  been  cleansing  and 
bathing  her  udder  and  teats  and  soften¬ 
ing  with  carbolated  vaseline;  have  also 
given  epsom  salts.  Cow  is  not  so  weak 
and  will  eat  and  drink  now,  but  we  fear 
the  sores  will  spread  and  want  to  know 
the  disease  and  remedy.  k.  M.  r. 

New  York. 

Isolate  the  cow  and  milk  her  last  as  the  ‘ 
disease  is  contagious  and  carried  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s  hands.  Wash 
the  udder  twice  daily  with  a  solution  of 
half  an  ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  a  quart  of  soft  water,  and  then 
apply  glycerite  of  tannin  as  often  as  found 
necessary.  If  any  sore  proves  obstinate 
swab  it  with  tincture  of  iodine  every 
other  day.  a.  s.  a. 


Obstructed  Teat ;  Foot-and-mouth  Infection. 

1.  I  have  a  cow  with  an  obstruction 
at  the  end  of  teat.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  sore,  but  cannot  get  any  milk  without 
using  milk  tube.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  use  instrument  to  cut  the  obstruction? 
2.  I  have  another  cow  that  caught  a  lit¬ 
tle  cold  when  she  freshened.  A  lump 
formed  in  her  throat  about  the  size  of  an 
egg  at  first,  but  is  smaller  now.  She 
coughs  when  she  drinks  water  and  eats 
grain.  3.  As  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
is  getting  into  Onondaga  County,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  use  disinfectants  in 
stable?  If  so  what  is  best  to  use? 

New  York.  j.  j.  b. 

1.  A  milking  tube  will  in  time  be  al¬ 
most  certain  to  cause  ruinous  infection  of 
the  quarter.  A  sterilized  teat  bistoury 
should  be  used  to  slit  through  the  ob¬ 
struction  in  four  different  directions,  then 
milk  a  little  oftener  to  keep  the  duct  open 
during  the  healing  process.  2.  Have  the 
cows  tested  with  tuberculin  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  to  be  suspected.  3.  Keep  away 
from  farms  and  districts  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  exists.  Do  not  use  factory  skim- 
milk,  whey  or  buttermilk.  Coal  tar  dis¬ 
infectants  may  be  used  in  the  stable. 
Keep  the  cattle  away  from  roads.  Keep 
strangers  off  the  farm.  a.  s.  a. 


Warts. 

I  have  had  four  calves  now  yearlings, 
which  when  weaned  I  turned  out  in  my 
orchard  to  pasture,  feeding  them  more 
or  less  grain,  and  allowing  them  to  con¬ 
sume  the  windfall  apples.  In  the  course 
of  the  season  warts  developed  on  the 
neck,  and  shoulders  of  a  fungus  growth, 
which  was  treated  by  our  veterinarian 
as  a  disease  of  the  skin,  nothing  hurtful 
or  dangerous,  but  one  of  them  grew  from 
the  size  of  a  five-eeut  piece  to  six  inches 
in  diameter  in  spite  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  medicine  he  could  apply.  A  second 
veterinarian  was  called,  a  recent  graduate 
and  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  wart  off  and 
to  make  it  more  humane  the  calf  was 
given  chloroform,  but  the  calf  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  chloroform.  Since,  a 
number  of  the  warts  developed  on  all  of 
the  other  three  calves.  On  two  we  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  warts  so  far  cut 
off,  but  on  the  third  one  would  have  to 
skin  the  calf  to  get  them  all  off.  Now 
two  skilled  veterinarians  say  they  do  not 
know  what  it  is,  or  what  to  do  for  it. 
Can  you  give  the  disease,  the  cause,  and 
cure?  s. 

Such  cases  are  exceedingly  common 
among  young  cattle,  a  derangement  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  skin  being  present. 
Warts  that  have  narrow  necks  should 
at  once  be  twisted  off  and  the  bleeding 
stopped  by  applying  a  hot  iron  or  Mon- 
sel’s  solution  or  powder.  Masses  of  small 
warts  will  disappear  after  a  time  if  well 
rubbed  with  castor  oil  or  fresh  goose 
grease  once  daily  or  well  daubed  with 
pine  tar  twice  a  month.  Where  warts  are 
general  the  veterinarian  should  give  Pow¬ 
er’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  increasing 
doses  and  may  also  apply  it  externally. 
Vitric  acid  is  an  effective  caustic  for  a 
arge,  obstinate  wart.  a.  s.  a. 


Soft,  Finn 
Touch 


^Nearest  to 
.Nature’s 
Way 


Dairy 
Economy 

The  Empire  Milker  is  easy 
to  install,  and  begins  making 
you  money  right  from  the  start. 
One  double  ortwo-cow  unit  takes 
care  of  20  to  30 cows  per  hour, and 
two  hands  can  do  the  work  of 
seven  in  about  half  the  time. 

The  cows  like  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  natural  air  pres¬ 
sure  system,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  an  increase  in  milk  yield. 

EMPIRE 

Mechanical  Milker 

Nearest  to  Nature,  because  the  Em¬ 
pire  Teat  Cups  massage  the  teats  with 
a  wonderfully  soft,  firm  touch.  Sore  or 
Inflamed  teats  or  udders  impossible. 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

has  been  growing  in  favor  among  the 
shrewdest  dairymen  for  25  years.  Quiet 
and  smooth  because  perfectly  made. 
Send  for  circulars  and  pictures  that  il¬ 
lustrate  the  milker  and  separator  In 
use.  It  will  mean  more  cow  money  for 
you.  Get  our  offer  on  Empire  Sta-Rite 
Engines  and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Writ*  for  Catalog  No.  4 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  I. 

Chicago,  III.;  Denver,  Col.;  Portland,  Ore.; 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Canada 


-  [/•' 
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Dairy  of 
E.  W.  Brown, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 


GET  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

A  hustler,  handy  with  tools,  can  make  himself 
independent  by  handling  a  product  heavily  adver¬ 
tised.  Not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  to  all  property 
owners,  whether  farmer  or  town  man.  barge 
profits.  No  investment  necessary,  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  references.  For  details  address 
Ulontross  Company,  148  Erie  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


safe irscHD-f uKina 

PUT  YOUR  SILAGE  as  fast 
as  you  can  feed  it  into  the 
hopper;  elevate  it  into  the  high¬ 
est  silo  uniformly  and  without 
choking  the  pipe;  do  the  work 
without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  operator  or  of  the  machine 
by  using  only  the 


E  5ILAGE  CUmH 


Automatic  safety  yoke  makes  ac¬ 
cidents  impossible.Solid  disk  with 
straight  knives  absolutely  pro¬ 
tects  operating  parts  of  machine 
from  breakage.  Fans  throw  knd 
blow,  thereby  doing  most  Work 
with  least  power.  Various  sizes  re¬ 
quiring  3%  Horse  Power  only 
and  up.  Strong,  simple,  durable 
and  very  economical.  Write  today 
for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Distributing  houses  everyivhere. 
SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

210  Main  St.  %.  Richmond, 

Indiana 


Distributors  for  JYeiu  York  State  : 

DEY0-MACEY  SALES  CO., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


,,  No 
other  build- 
r  ing  on  your  farm 
r  will  receive  more  atten- 
[  tlon  from  your  neighbors  than 
your  silo.  See  that  it  is  a 


Green  Mountain  Silo 

and  there  will  be  aatiafaction  all 
round.  Creosote  -  dipped  staves; 
I  strong  hoops;  simple,  tight  doors. 

I  Write  now  for  low  prlee,  eorly-order- 
|  pay-later  proposition. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  Watt  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money,  but  you  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING!  CO. 

Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md, 


THE  FRONT  THATCAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  Qiiobfetrueted  rontinuoim  opening. 
Door*  absolutely  lipht  but  will  not  nwell 
Permanent  stoel  ladder  attached  to  front 
FverTthinj*  lirnt'dasK  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agent* — 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

box  ii,  Hudson  Falls.N.Y 


Lighr  Running 

Sflltejrzalm  Simply  Cant  Be  Clo§ 


The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked  out  construction  of  the  “Light  Run¬ 
ning  Silberzahn"  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  throat  or  blower,  no  matter  how 
fast  the  corn  is  thrown  in.  The  Silberzahn  is  rightly  called 

“Tha  King  of  Ensilage  Cutters” 

because  of  its  simplicity,  strength, 
power,  durability,  safety — its  abso- 
lute  supremacy  among  ensilage  cutters.  Has  best 
knife  adjustment.  Speed  of  blower  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
height  of  silo.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  work 
with  Jess  power  than  any  other  cutter  on 
the  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  proof. 

GEHLBR0S.  MFG.CO.1074S.  Wat.r  St.  West  Bend,  1 


Wit 


IncreaseYour Wool  Money! 


Clip 


Price 


You  can  get  longer,  better  wool  that  will  bring  the  high¬ 
est  price.  Do  it  easily  and  quickly  and  net  from  1 5  to  20 

per  cent  more  on  every  sheep  you  shear  with  a 


BALL 

BEARING 


Stewart  No.  9 
Shearing  Machine 

It  is  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing  machine 
every  devised.  Has  ball  bearing?  in  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head 
of  the  latest  improved  Stewart  pattern.  Complete,  in¬ 
cluding  four  combs  and  four  cutters  of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  quality.  Only  $11.60.  Ask  your  dealer  for  one. 


CHICAGO  .FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

143  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  lllinoit 
Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
and  sheep  shearing  machines,  mailed  free. 


your  horses  and  mules 

before  the  spring  work 
begins.  Ask  for  a 


Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping 

Machine 


It  turns  easy,  clips 
fast  and  close  and  stays 
sharp.  Gears  are  cut 
fromsolid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected 
and  run  in  oil;  little  fric¬ 
tion,  little  wear. 

Has  six  feet  of  new 
le  easy  running 
exible  shaft  and 
Stewart  single 
tension  clip¬ 
ping  head. 
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rHE  KURA.L,  NEYV-YCYRKETR 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

A  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

P\  A  V  YAT  TA  C  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

*  L/LL/  V>Tllv>INv.O  RqcIjs  an<j  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 
Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WR1  TE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns..R.  I.  Reds.. Barred  Rocks. .White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  large  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  . .  Eggs  for  Hatching  . .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  shipped  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxes,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Gibson  Eggs  for  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy, vigorous  breed, 
ing  birds  t  lint  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  flocks.  We  make  a  specialty  of  stock 
ing  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  ordeit*  early,  it  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  better  service. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  is  FREE.  11  rite  for  it  to-day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Pullets  ready  April  IS  to  May  1st.  Oay-old  Chicks  ready  May  1st 

PULLETS,  O  k  weeks  old,  100  or  more,  60c.;  50-100,  70c.;  less  than  50.  75c.  Prices  on  older  pullets  on  application. 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  1,000.  *125.00;  500,  *62.50;  100,  *15.00;  less  than  50.  20c.  each. 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Better  Chickens,”  describing  Kirkup’s stock  and  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them.  Full 
count  and  safe  arrival  in  A-l  condition  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW!  K1RKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S 


Eggs  and 
Chicks 


»  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EOOS  FOR  HATCHING 

AVe  are  speciality  breeders  of  8.  C.  White  .Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  yonr  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.J. 

from  the  famous  LAUREL- 
TON  LAVERS—  pure  bred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
hens — thousands  of  them — of 
great  size,  beauty  and  vigor. 
Eggs  guaranteed  85  per  cent 
fertile.  Chicks  guaranteed  to  arrive  safe  and  in  full 
count.  Our  48,000  egg  incubators  are  bringing  off 
batches  twice  a  week.  Low  prices.  Big  supply;  but 
also  big  demand — bo  order  early,  bend  postal  today. 
All  egg»  and  chicks  from  our  own  stock. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  H,  Lakewood,  N.  J 

ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

OAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  c.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain.  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Itocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  wo  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 

welcome.  _ _  . 

JOHN  II.  WAISFEL  *  SON,  Kohrerstow it,  l  a. 


SingleCombWhiteLeghornsExclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

:-.000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-failing 
streams  aa  Nature  intended.  Specially  bred  for  winter  egga.  200- 
egg  strain  eggu  for  hatching  in  any  quantity  at  *ti  ]>«  100  ami  *5 
per  too  in  lota  of  200  or  more.  Orders  tilled  on  a  day’s  notice. 
Baby  chicks  *12  |>er  100  a  hatch  every  Monday.  12/ino  chicks  a 
week;  no  waiting  this  year.  Let  yonr  orders  come.  Entire  plant 
milk  fed.  For  vigor  my  birds  have  but  lew  equals.  My  book, 
“  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  shows  where  the  money  is, 
free  with  all  *10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRICGS,  Box  76,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  lific,  2-year-old  liens  on 

range,  mated  with  cockerels  from  Cyphers 
best  layers. 

EGGS  GUARANTEED  855;  FERTILE 
$5.00  per  hundred.  $40.00  per  thousand 

White  Spring*  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Btirron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272-egg 
hen.  Kggs,  $8  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1914)  mated  to  Imported  Barron  cock 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire's  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  Vo. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Day-Old  Chix-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Our  Ohix  are  the  result  of  attention  to  Details  of 
Selection,  Breeding,  Hatching  and  Packing.  They 
have  VITALITY.  That’s  why  they  stand  long  and  Make 
Good.  You  Need  birds  that  go  one  bottor  than  “Pay 
their  Board."  100,  $15;  250,  $35;  500,  $02  50;  1000,  $120. 
We  guarantee  Count,  Arrival,  and  “A  Square  Deal." 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  -  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Elens  selected  for  high  production,  long  life  and 
vigor.  $0  per  hundred;  $50  per  thousand.  Eggs 
that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  R,  1).  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM”  atU:rreaseon°ab1ie 

prices.  Properly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  It.  I. 
Beds.  15.  llocks  and  Wli.  Pekin  Ducks.  ANDRESEN  8 
AMMERMAN,  Oemarest,  N.  J.  Box  137, _ 

BARBED  and  WHITE 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and 
•S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 

Leading-  Utility,  SOO-Kgg  Strains.  812.50 
to  $>15  per  hundred.  100  alive  guaranteed  at 
vour  ex.  office.  Hatched  bv  experts.  Booklet  free. 

BIRCH  WOOD  HATCHERY,  Berlin.  Mass. 


Chicks 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  free  range  stock 
$12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Bellmoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 


None  Better-S.  C. White  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  range-raised,  and  trap-nested.  Egg  re¬ 
cords  over  200.  Kggs,  95ft  fertile.  $1  for  15  or$<>  for 
100-  Chicks,  lnsty  and  strong.  13  cents  each  or  $12 

per  100.  Summit  Poultry  Farm,  Ridnely,  Maryland 


EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  so  vital  that  you  raiso  at  least  75%.  Ma¬ 
jority  of  customers  raise  90%.  Prices  for  May,  $10.50 
per  100,  in  any  quantity.  Prices  for  .Tune,  $9  per  100, 
in  any  quantity.  Splendid  hatching  eggs  at  $5  per 
100;  *45  per  1000.  Desk  3,  COLUMBIA  POUITM  FARM,  Tunis  River,  N  J. 

TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  pen  leads  all  contestants"  at  tiie  great  Missouri 
Contest.  Write  for  prices  on  hatching  eggs. 

P.  G.  Platt,  -  -  Wallingford,  Pa. 

THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  ltouen 
Duck  Kggn  for  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 

M.  F.  BOLT,  -  Cineinuattik,  New  York 

WHITETeGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

* 1  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron's  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Fifteen  Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  hatching,  $1.  LISK,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y 

Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns” hicks! 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each. 

Geo.  Frost,  -  Levauna-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  C0CKEBElS-K"g‘,SS,oSl!»;; 

which  we  have  mated  to  our  best,  bred-to-lay  !■>.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  we  can  supply  hatching  eggs,  guar¬ 
anteeing  87h%  fertility,  at  the  following  prices:— 15 
Kggs  for  $1.50:  100  Kggs  for$(i;  1000  Kggs  for$55.  Ad- 
dt  ess,  LIME  RIDGE  FARM.  Poughquao,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Selected  and  packed  to  insure  your  Satisfaction  not 
only  when  unpacked  but  on  Hatching  Day.  85# 
fertility  guaranteed.  $1.50  per  15:  $0  per  100;  $50 
per  1000-  Our  Hatching  Kggs  HATCH.  Onr  Day-Old 

Ohix  GROW  OLDER.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  aSMSK 

W  It  i  *  e  T  ,eg- 

liorns.  Hatching  Kggs.  J •  H.  ERNISSE,  Hud. 
son  and  Titus  Ave..  1RONDEQUOIT,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks,  Eggs~^C^V^^ 

KOOKS  and  YOLWG’8  WHITE  I.EtillOKNS.  Chicks.  $15.00, 
$13.60,  $10.00  hundred.  Write  today — Catalogue  Free. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  from  stock  out  of  di¬ 
rect  importation  from  the  world's  best-laying 
strain.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 

SO  Uf  |  orvlsnenc— also  Baby  Chix,  Hatch- 
ill  ■  V?  •  LCgllUlfla  ing  Kggs.  Free  range.  Old 
established  business.  I.  It.  Ducklings  and  eggs. 

Rocky  Gleu  Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

S-  C.  W.  Leghornsi^s1:9'1^' 

Circular.  FERNWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point,  New  York 

YOUNG  S  STRAIN  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Best  matings.  15  Eggs.  $2.  Few  Cockerels.  $2;  good  value. 
My  heavy  laying  strain  White  Wyandottes,  15  Eggs,  $2. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I1LHEKT  EI/11M),  lllghlnud,  .N.Y. 


Lady 


Cornell  Strain  of  s  G  w  LeglK,rns 


eggs  for  hatching.  Flock 
headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  eggs.  Kggs.  $5,  100;  $1, 15.  Chix 
after  May  16,  $12, 100.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y\ 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX, 

$10  per  100.  Kggs  for  hatching.  $4  per  100.  Order 
now.  Juniata  Poultry  Yards,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  R.  24,  Athens.  Pa. 

Rahvf*hirl/C“s  C.  W.  Leghorn,  of 
Daily  V/fllLKd  Cornell  Exp.  Station 
Strain.  $12  per  hundred.  Big.  husky  chicks.  Satis¬ 
faction.  L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y, 

MAY  CHICKS  HORNS.  March 

and  April  chicks  all  sold.  Order  May  CHICKS 
Now.  -  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 

S/-1  \xr  I  L  _ _ Pens  headed  by  Barron 

.  Lv.  W  .  Leghorns  Cockerels.  Eggs,  $l  per 

13,  *fi  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  SI  per  9.  Berkshire 
Swine.  DORFGRENZE  FARMS.  ALEXANDRIA.  PA. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  egg 
production  last  week,  the  loss  being  79. 
Probably  the  liens  did  not  enjoy  the  bliz¬ 
zard  of  snow  and  the  howling  gale  of 
wind  on  Saturday,  any  more  than  humans 
did.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
have  a  rival  for  first  place  this  week, 
their  score  of  55  being-  equalled  by  Bran¬ 
ford  Farm’s  pen  of  White  I*.  Rocks. 
Chas.  O.  Polhemus’  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
win  second  place  with  a  record  of  54.  and 
(Jeorge  M.  McMillan’s  White  Leghorns 
from  Missouri  take  third  place  with  a 
score  of  52.  Three  Connecticut  pens  laid 
51  each.  Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  11  of 
White  P.  Rocks.  Springdale  Farm’s  R.  I. 
Reds,  and  B.  P.  Nase’s  pen  of  White  Or¬ 
pingtons.  Nase’s  White  Orpingtons  have 
been  among  the  three  or  four  leading  pens 
every  week  lately.  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Wyandottes  still  lead  in  the  total  score, 
having  laid  851  eggs.  Tom  Barron’s  Wy¬ 
andottes  are  78  eggs  behind  Cam’s,  but 
gain  on  them  every  week.  Second  place 
in  the  total  score  is  held  by  TIillview 
Poultry  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  Vermont, 
their  total  being  801. 

An  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  referring 
to  the  length  of  time  eggs  remain  fertile 
after  the  male  bird  is  removed,  states  that 
eggs  hatched  up  to  17  days  after  the  male 
was  taken  away.  My  friend,  Fred  B. 
Skinner,  writes  me  that  a  friend  of  liis 
who  has  done  considerable  trap-nesting, 
is  willing  to  make  oath  that  ho  hatched 
an  egg  that  was  laid  27  days  after  the 
only  male  was  removed  from  the  pen.  The 
Maine  Experiment  Station  advises 
against  the  feeding  of  beef  scrap  or  meats 
of  any  kind  while  eggs  are  being  saved 
for  setting.  Prof.  Baldwin,  of  Canada, 
states  that  they  have  demonstrated  that 
feeding  beef  scrap  to  the  extent  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  mash,  materially  lowered  the 
per  cent  of  hatchability  of  the  eggs;  and 
in  one  experiment  with  a  number  of  pens, 
continued  for  two  years,  even  the  feeding 
of  milk  curd  reduced  the  hatchability  of 
the  eggs.  In  light  of  the  above,  what  an 
old  fool  Nature  must  be.  Here  she  sends 
up  the  worms,  and  green  grass,  lots  of 
fresh  meat,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
greatest  hatchability  is  wanted  and  re¬ 
production  is  at  its  height.  But  perhaps 
Nature  only  sends  them  for  the  little 
chicks ;  and  the  hens  ought  to  be  educated 
to  let  worms  alone. 

The  week’s  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  33  694 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  39  058 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  47  493 

Jules  J.  Franeais,  New  York .  25  413 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  28  417 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  48  587 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  42  462 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Leuzen,  Massachusetts....  46  455 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  55  395 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut. .  45  426 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  51  41 L 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  408 

Buff  Bocks. 


A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  44 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  55 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  50 

Merrythought  I-'arin,  Connecticut .  40 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  42 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut .  27 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  30 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  37 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut .  26 

J.  F.  Byrou,  Connecticut .  42 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts...  34 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  41 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  33 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman.  New  York .  33 

TIillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  40 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut .  47 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  54 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  28 

John  Backus,  Vermont .  46 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  40 

PIneerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  43 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  44 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  49 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  33 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  49 
Storrs  Agr.  Stntion,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  47 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  41 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  40 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  51 

I).  E.  Warner.  Rhode  Island .  49 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  22 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut .  22 


471 


773 

851 

572 

590 

533 

480 

588 

379 

551 


554 


332 


615 


431 

SOI 

520 

581 

442 

630 

388 

081 

575 

663 

482 

667 

518 

468 

479 

662 

518 

534 

244 


Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  38 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  40 

American  Dominiques. 

EL  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  23 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  39 

George  Bowles.  Connecticut .  34 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York .  30 

N.  W.  Hendry x.  Connecticut .  47 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  45 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  35 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  32 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  30 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York .  43 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut .  23 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  44 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  43 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  40 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut  32 


Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  43 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  40 

p.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  30 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York .  41 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  48 

(’has.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  32 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  47 

Edward  Cam.  England1  .  41 

George  M.  McMillan.  Missouri .  52 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York  . .  41 

Happicli  &  Banks.  New  York .  42 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  50 

Manor  Poultry  Farm.  New  York...,  44 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  41 

Branford  I-’arms,  Connecticut .  41 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  40 


(Concluded  on  page  609.) 


360 

349 


517 


438 

521 

428 

491 

502 
409 
290 
419 
505 
351 
523 
523 
594 
342 
607 
371 
568 
376 
047 
293 
623 
357 

503 
426 

519 
716 
559 
404 
508 

520 


April  17,  1915. 

YOUNGS  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  winnings  at  the  world’s  two 
greatest  shows  for  1915  were  a< 
follows: 
at  Madison 

Sq.  Garden  Boston 
3  Firsts  5  Firsts 

3  Seconds  3  Seconds 

4  Thirds  4  Thirds 

2  Fourths  S  Fourths 

HjjR!C  2  Fifths  3  Fifths 
“CjTV  My  strain  lias  been  bred  in 
wtaame  line  since  1853  for  size  and  egg 

production,  and  the  show  birds 
have  simply  been  chosen  from  the  layers.  There  is  no 
breed  of  birds  on  earth  that  breed  so  true. 

They’ve  been  winning  blue  ribbons  from  coast  to  coast 
since  the  beginning  of  Poultry  Shows  in  U.S..  and  today 
are  winning  97  per  cent,  of  tho  blue  ribbons  in  the  1  .  S. 
and  Canada.  Yon  can  do  the  >111100  tor  very  little 
money  by  purchasing  eggs  NOW. 

Owing  to  the  counlry-wide  depression  in  general 
business.  I  am  going  to  sell  my  eggs  at  HALF-PRICI  . 
after  May  1st.  instead  of  June  1st. 

MATING  LIST  FREE 

Address:  D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


THE  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

It  is  where  the 
“  Day-old  Chick 
Business  "  origin¬ 
ated  23  years  ago. 
Over  100.000  egg 
capacity.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  more 
“Day-oldChicks" 
have  been  shipped 
by  me  than  by 
any  other  man  in 
America. 

Our  Free  Book¬ 
let  gives  low 
prices  on  Barred 
Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds, 
White.  Buff  and 
Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Or¬ 
pington  Chicks  that  have  a  good  egg  record, 
Indian  Bunner  Ducklings  and  other  things  you 
should  know.  Our  guarantee  is  as  good  as  gold. 
Address  Box  00 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


English  200-Egg  Strain 


5.  c. 
5.  C 


W.  Leghorns 
R.  /.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


Most 

Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  American  egg  laying 
contest,  five  hens  laying  1139  eggs,  as  follows:  251 
—250—224—222  —  192  eggs,  100  pens  competing. 
Reds-Highest  Award  in  their  class,  N .  A.  Contest,  five 
hens  laying  1043  eggs 
209  average,  high 
est  official  Red 
record  known. 

White  Wyandottes  — 

Mo.  contest-Ten 
birds  laid  2006 
eggs,  over  200  av¬ 
erage.  One  layer  made 
a  record  of  265  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Write  today  for  full  informa 
tion  and  our  copy  of  “The  200- 
Egg  Hen” — full  of  valuable  in 
formation  about  heavy  layers. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  P.  Lancaster,  Fa. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  “VITAI.  IT  \ 
Day-old  Chicks  of  Q  U  A 1. 1 T  Y . 
Others  imitate  my  adverti-inc. 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITA  I 
ITY ’’-QUALITY  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  K IIOOF.  ISLAND  11EOS. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  under  perfectly  sanitary.conditions. 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba¬ 
tors  used.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched. 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day -old  Chicks.  Thousands  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  §15.00  per  100;  18.00  per  50;  $1.25  jkt  25. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  books 
let  free.  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  I  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred, 
Strong,  Livable 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL. 
Sorius,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

6  to  8  weeks  old 

65c.  eacii 

860.00  per  1  OO 

8575.00  per  lOOO 

Every  pullet  satisfactory.  No  culls — 
no  weaklings. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.  i 

Tom  Barron 241 straw®  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  l>red-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  free 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  _  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


'THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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partridges  i  pheasants 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Babbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  \VM.  .J,  HACKKNSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lo,  Yardley,  I’a. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  In  erg.  mnd  mine; 

ever.  236.  “Raroncii  V"  laid  282  eggl  ;  otben,  274,  252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value;  aver. 
2081$  :  2nd  Prize  In  eggf. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Karron  Leghornl,  284;  Unit  Koekl.  242; 

1 Ibert  Keda,  257.  Prize  Kouena.  Big  Tonlonze  Geeze. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


ft 


White  Wyandottes-"  Regal  Strain 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm-range 
birds  at  $1.50  per  15;  $7  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Yonr  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  and  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "  Old  Orchard  Firm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


acting. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks'l**’(&£ 

Lenox  Strain.  Old  Rock  Farm,  Lenox  Dale,  Mast. 


U/HITE  WYANDOTTE  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks 

11  from  heavy-laying  hens.  Circular.  MTDDLEBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Hamburg.  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS 

This  Seasons  prize  Winners,  carefully  shipped, 
$1.00  per  dozen.  Send  check  or  money  order,  Box  1, 
HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


D  T  BEDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Bocks,  S.  O. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix,  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale  N  J. 

EGGS  EDUCED  PRICE.  35  varieties  best  Chicken*, 
uuuw  Ducks,  Goose,  Turkeys.  Big  Illustrated 
Circular  Free.  JOHN  t.  HEATW0LE,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 

DOSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 

II  Great  laying  strains.  ED.  HAMILTON,  Otego.  N.  T. 

CIELD'S  BUFF  ROCKS,  Somers,  Conn.  Madison  Square 
1  Garden — Boston  winners.  Cockerels  and  Eggs. 

WHITE  CORNISH 

I  OWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  3Iountville,  Va. 

Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels,  RPullets,  Eggs,  Chicks,  from  stock  I 
bought  of  Tom  Barron  direct  last  spring,  from  his 
best-laying  yards.  K.  K.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  •*.  :*L;SS 

The  “Prices  that  Livo  and  Let  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
70*  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorns 
-S.  4'.  Reds— Barred  Rocks,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Bucks,  Peurl  Guineas.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
with  25*  Deposit 

SUNNYMEAO  FARMS  (850  Acres),  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

C.  Puyhi>ai.b  Slack,  Director,  fin  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

liaby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laying  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  from 
sons  ami  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron’s) 
of  the  .Missouri  laying  contest  1912-1913.  Send  for  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

90%  Fertility  Guaranteed^, ^;^£hhe°™ 

mated  to  Lincoln  and  Barron-Missouri  pen  cock¬ 
erels.  Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Other  pons,  $4  per  100.  Barron 

cockerels,  $2,  Ashcroft  Poultry  Farm.  Marlboro,  Mast, 

EGGS  FOR  SETTING ! 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Young  strain,  $1.50  per  setting. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  choice  matings  by  a  prominent 
judge.  $2.50  per  setting.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
Tompkins  birds,  $2  per  setting.  Fertility  Guaranteed, 
SIDEWAYS  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  BRIGHTON,  N.Y. 

FffffC  f nr  Hnfvtiinrr  From  a  Heavy-Laying  Strain 
eggs  ior  naicning  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  85 
percent,  fertility  guaranteed,  and  under  replaced  free, 
illue  Ribbon  Epg  Farm,  Loali  II. Callahan, Prop. .F.mnduhurg.Md. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns7.1,™oi  Mi®**! 

HAZELHEDGE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Temple  Street,'  Avon,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  VwET 

Pure  Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

$7  per  100,  $13  for  200.  Chix  $11-100.  Half  Barron  Eggs, 
gl  per  100;  Chix,  $10,  Lindaay,  R.F.D.  38,  Mattituck.  L.I. 

CILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS — unsurpassed  for  egg* 
T  combining  beauty.  Eggs-$1.50,  15;  $2.50,  30. 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove, W  Va. 

Light  Brahmas  OnlyT^U^*: 

teen th  year.  Selected  eggs— 100,  $6;  50.  $3.50;  13,  $1. 
Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

SOUDFR’S  ILEUS.  POULTRY,  HARE  AND  DOG 
gvuutn  °  CATALOG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 
specialty.  Edwin  Soutler,  Dept.  It,  Telford,  Fa. 

CGGS  from  thoroiixhbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds. 
**  Yrplwoni.,  Brahman,  Miuorcas,  Houdane,  Hamburg,  Ancon- 
‘-■I'.tl;  10,72.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quskertown,  Ps, 

For  Sale  -Silver  Carapine  Eggs  Si .{.“alK’  ,“d. 

range  stock.  Also  trios,  not  akin,  $5  for  next  30  days. 

1  •  J.  COLVJLR,  _  Argusville,  New  York 

IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES-Exclusively.  Stock  and 

Eggs  for  »ale,  SHORT  &  TRIPP.  Cortland,  New  York 

QWEN  STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  0RPINGT0NS-$2.  up. 
Eggs  and  chicks.  OWEN  E.  MELI0US,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Mottled  Anrnnac  for  hatchins- 76c-  15 ;  $4,100 

imilllCU  Hlltuildb  oeS.  K.  BOWDISH,  E.perance,  k.Y. 

30%  ntSrntlMT  on  Catalog  Prices.  200  breeders, 
1*7  "**J''VAUL’I  I  Rest  Strains.  Need  room, 
•splendid  opportunity.  CLEARY  IE  W  FARM,  Bouderton,  Pa. 

60  Varietipq  chickens.  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 

UU  Y  a  I  ICIIco  GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 

Hatching  Eggs  ,PhickA’  Pncklings,  Leghorns, 

Rocks.  Guineas,  Runners, 
skins.  Also  Old  English  Sheep-dog’’  puppies, 
imported  stock.  Circular,  F.  S.  Keith,  fasten,  Mass. 

Everlay  White  Orpingtons 

■  he  Heavy-Laying  Strain.  Large  size  and  best 

4’*  RTe,A'i»SSS¥\  J^R®  f01'  catalog.  Chicks. 

A  it  I,  O  BERLIN, _ - _ Mansfield,  O. 

Barron— Direct  Imported— 248-260-Egg  Strain 

tog  Egge  $3  per  setting,  guaranteed  fertility.  Eggs 
#  rK“  i!U',l,nln£  90  P®1'  cent-  T-kgs  per  100, '  $12.00. 
*«.:  I  onltry  Farm.  Foliom,  V.  W.  Ooey,  Proprietor 


THE  HENYARD 


Fleas  in  Henhouse. 

Will  you  advise  how  to  get  rid  of  fleas 

in  henhouse?  r.  s. 

Clean  up  the  henhouse  thoroughly,  re¬ 
moving  all  droppings  and  litter.  Spray, 
or  paint,  the  interior,  especially  about  the 
perches,  dropping  boards,  and  nests  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  crude  carbolic  acid 
to  three  parts  of  kerosene.  See  that  every 
crack  and  crevice  is  flooded  with  the 
liquid.  Repeat  the  spraying  after  three 
weeks.  Keep  the  poultry  quarters  clean 
and  admit  all  sunlight  and  fresh  air  pos¬ 
sible.  m.  B.  D. 


Two-year-Old  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  keeping 
Indian  Runner  ducks  two  years  when 
market  eggs  only  are  wanted?  I  have  100 
Runner  ducks  that  lay  90%  and  better, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  (with  no  data  to 
substantiate  it)  that  the  first  year  is  the 
most  profitable  for  market  eggs. 

East  Brookfield,  Mass.  c.  w.  b. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  rule  that 
will  apply  to  everyone  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  had  Runner  ducks  that 
laid  in  the  Fall  and  took  a  vacation  in 
the  Spring,  others  that  reversed  this  or¬ 
der.  Some  will  lay  well  throughout  the 
year.  As  a  rule  ducks’  eggs  sell  more 
readily  and  at  better  prices  in  the  Spring 
than  at  other  seasons.  One’s  market 
should  enable  him  to  decide  as  to  the 
desirability  of  keeping  ducks  more  than 
one  year  for  market  eggs.  w.  H.  H. 

Summer  Crop  on  Poultry  Run. 

I  have  a  chicken  run  in  a  city  back 
yard  that  I  will  use  until  the  end  of  .Tune. 
Until  the  middle  of  September  this  will  be 
idle.  Can  you  suggest  a  crop  that  I 

could  grow  on  this  land  in  2 y2  months 
that  would  mature  and  be  of  value  as 
chicken  feed?  If  no  crop  will  mature, 
please  suggest  the  best  thing  to  plant  to 
sweeten  the  land  for  use  as  a  run  in 
the  Fall.  c.  o.  h. 

Brooklyn. 

We  should  sow  buckwheat  with  a  small 
amount  of  rye.  Seeded  in  late  June  the 
buckwheat  should  mature  grain  before 
October.  The  rye  will  come  on  after  the 
buckwheat  has  been  cut  and  occupy  the 
ground  during  the  Fall. 

Fat  Hens. 

I  have  just  read  what  C.  H.  C.  says 
about  the  cull  White  Leghorns  being  fat 
and  note  that  an  old  proverb  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  “Fat  hens  lay  no  eggs.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  modern  investigation  will  dis¬ 
prove  this  proverb.  Personally  I  have 
never  found  a  White  Leghorn  hen  too 
fat  to  lay  and  I  have  never  found  a  good 
laying  Leghorn  hen  that  was  in  “poor 
flesh.”  I  think  you  will  find  a  hen  must 
be  fat  before  she  will  start  to  reproduce 
herself.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  some 
other  Leghorn  breeders  say  about  this 
matter  of  a  hen  being  too  fat  to  lay. 
Some  of  the  heavy  sluggish  breeds  may 
possibly  get  too  fat  to  lay,  but  I  have 
been  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  20 
years,  and  have  never  known  one  that 
was  a  good  layer  that  was  not  fat. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

Feather  Pulling. 

We  have  about  40  hens  and  get  about 
18  to  20  eggs  each  day.  They  have  grit, 
oyster  shells,  dry  mash,  corn,  oats,  and 
fresh  water.  They  have  just  taken  up 
feather-pulling,  and  not  only  that  but 
actually  flesh-eating,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  that  ha¬ 
bit  except  the  ax.  i.  m.  d. 

Maine. 

Like  other  vicious  habits  of  fowls, 
feather-pulling  and  cannibalism  are  some¬ 
times  to  be  overcome  only  by  giving  the 
birds  their  liberty  and  permitting  then 
to  become  interested  in  something  beside 
each  other.  The  kind  or  amount  of  food 
that  they  have  seems  to  have  little  to  do 
with  their  evil  propensities,  save  possibly 
as  a  predisposing  cause.  m.  b.  d. 

Vertigo. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  x-ooster?  About  two  weeks  ago 
I  noticed  he  was  walking  around  the  hen¬ 
house,  looking  up  at  the  roof  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  listening  as  he  turned  his 
head  a  little  to  one  side.  In  a  day  or 
two  he  was  a  good  deal  worse  and  tipped 
his  head  back  as  far  as  he  could  and  if  he 
heard  any  noise  or  anybody  approached 
him  he  would  dodge  his  head  and  sit 
down  as  if  afraid  something  would  hit 
him.  I  gave  him  castor  oil  and  sweet 
oil  but  he  is  no  better.  He  seems  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  swallowing  and 
when  he  drinks  water  snaps  his  head  and 
puts  it  over  on  his  back  as  far  as  he  can. 

New  Jersey.  w.  m.  g. 

This  rooster  is  troubled  with  vertigo, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  congestion  of  the 
brain,  for  which  intestinal  disturbances, 
possible  caused  by  intestinal  worms,  are 
very  likely  responsible.  I  would  suggest 
giving  two  grains  of  calomel,  followed 
in  a  few  hours  by  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
castor  oil.  Watch  the  droppings  for 
worms.  If  any  appear,  give  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine,  injected 
through  a  soft  rubber  catheter  into  the 
crop.  Repeat  dose  after  a  few  days  if 
necessary.  Keep  the  rooster  by  himself 
and  give  soft  feed.  m.  b.  d. 


Every  Month 

in  the  Year 

you  can  use 


POULTRY 
Tohic 

fox- 

birJ'^wTa’  Young  Chicks 

Srgyv,"£?o<ik 

while  weak  ones  are  only  rlOllin2  lO^VlS 
an  expense.  _ 

CON  KEY’S  gives  them  .  . 

health  and  stamina  and  11311^ 

keeps  the  organs  keyed  up  '  "o  ■  1  ** 1  ■  O 
lo  their  best  without  overtaxing  them. 

CONKEY’S  WHITE  DIARRHEA  REMEDY 

In  the  drinking  water  from  the  start,  may  save  many 
of  your  chicks.  25c.  and  50c.  Send  4c.  in  stamps 
forConkey*  s  Poultry  Book.  Worth  dollars  to  any  poultry 

owner.  THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

103  Conkey  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


CHICKSGSOW^a|t 


IE 

grain  is  fed  with  our 
HOME-MADE  automatic  exerciser.  Built  of 
wood.  Nsw  idea.  Big  saving.  Used  by  the 
big,  practical  poultrymcn.  We  sell  the  plans. 
Circular  free.  (THaca  FEEDER  CO.,  9  Main  JL.Ithaea.  N.Y. 
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TILITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  EGGS  *1.75 
for  15;  *6.00  por  100.  HERBERT  D.  ROOKS.  MILLS.  PA. 

BREEDERS  SQUAB  forMAJfO  PAIRS 


CLARK  FARM.  B00NT0N,  N.  J. 


BUFF,  WHITE  LF.GHORVS,  8.  C.  It.  I.  REDS— F.srs,  90c.  per 
15;  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Aneonaa,  HI.  Minorcan,  Erga,  $1.00 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A,  Rath,  Quaherlown,  Pa, 


BurnettTurkeys 


Madison  Square,  1915,  Gold 
Special :  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

PUKEBRED  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS. 
■  Prizewinners.  $4  for  10.  White  Runner  duck  eggs, 
$1-50  per  dozen.  JAMES  R.  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Virginia 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Heavy  Breeding  Birds  for  sale,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs  30c.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stcwartntown,  Pa. 

PARTRIDGE,  ROCK,  AND  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY 
EGGS  for  sale.  C.  D  KANE,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  V. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  SJ'“ed" 

catalog  2c  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  fro: 


mountain. 


Eggs. 
I  s  o  m  e 
_  rom  the 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellerille,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  g;0?.1 p,V.fi5iS: 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  K.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep,  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PURE  BREED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 

EGGS  from  Prize-Laying  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $4.00.  FI.ONA  HORNING,  ULYSSES,  PA. 

TURK  TV  bronze,  B.  Reds 

*  V*1"1- 1  *-**«'»  Narragansett  &  W. 

Holland  $3,50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale,  36c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Fine 
large  birds,  imported  stock.  Crandall  Farina,  Albion,  N.Y. 

TT'  t~^  C?  —African  geese,  White  Muscovy 

P  ,4  Tl  ducks,  Utility  Reds. 

vj^Hu8eFarm,  -  Manchester.  N.  H. 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESEt"»»»*«S 

now.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa. 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Ducklingsrglft?^** 

Laced  Wyandottes,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Gi¬ 
ant  Iiouen  Ducks,  Winners  at  America’s  Greatest 
Shows.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

IO  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS,  $1:  50  for  $3  50. 
I  ^  REGER  FRUIT  FARMS,  Flanders,  N.J. 

§  Itl  I  St  1/  f-IFC  Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 

CJUffiy  rirst  White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 
Guineas.  RIDGELE1GH  F.  &  P.  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

POU  LTR Y  Write  for  BARGAIN  PRICES 

NCTTINr  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

"  *  *  I  I*  S  Cortlandt  Street,  Now  York 
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Save 
Your 
Chicks  From  Lice 


Called 
"Instant” 
because  it 
kills  instantly. 


Chicks  can’t  get  the  right  start  in  life  if 
they  are  pestered  with  lice.  These  para¬ 
sites  inflict  constant  torment  on  chicks, 
keeping  their  vitality  in  a  low  state. 

DR.  HESS 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER 

destroys  lice  on  poultry.  Use  it  liberally 
on  lousy  hogs — it  will  rid  them  of  lice 
quickly.  It  is  equally  good  for  horses, 
cows  and  other  farm  stock.  Sold  in 
sifting-top  cans  —  guaranteed  —  1  lb.  25c; 
3  lbs.  60c;  except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  write  us 


DR.  HESS  & 
CLARK 
Ashland. 
Ohio 


Ajfe 


,di 


MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAITS  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

THE  HATCHING  PERIOD  with  its  losses  from 
bowel  troubles  is  soon  here.  Prepare  for  it; 
save  your  chicks.  Regulate  their  di¬ 
gestion,  correct  intestinal  gases, 
prevent  and  cure  Indiges- 
tion,  Constipation,  • 

Sour  Crop,  etc 
by  using 

chicks,  keeps  old  birds 
t  vigorous.  At  your  dealer’s,  or 

MW  ,  by  mail.  A  cast-iron  contract  goes 

■  with  each  container.  Don’t  dolay.  Wo 

W*--  . .  rtr.  will  mail  a, trial  package  containing  24  ox.  for 

-j  ,  ,  25c  postpaid,  sufficient  for  100  lbs.  of  feed.  For  the 

Breeder-packed  in  10-lb.  fibre  pails.  $1.60 each,  and  25-Ib.  drums. 
J2.60  each.  We  will  prepay  the  postago.  express  or  freight  whero 
the  cost  doesn  texceed  60c.  Order  now.  Don’tdelay.  Be  prepared. 

KING  REMEDY  CO.,  20  Elm  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


GO®i 

^  Healing, 
soothing,  anti¬ 
septic.  pure.  Saves 

Ice  .... 


YOUR  PRIZE  WINNERS 
YOUR  EGG  LAYERS 

muxt  be  kept  growing.  They  need  and  must  have 
the  proper  Egg,  bone,  muscle  and  feather  develop¬ 
ing  feeds. 

ORR’8  POULTRY  FEEDS 

noted  for  their  Purity  and  Freshness  are  the  ideal 
feeds  for  the  growing  chick  or  the  moulting  fowl. 
THE  I’TJtOST  IN  I’OULTHY  FEEDS. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  ORR’S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


500 

Shipments 
Not 

Broken 


This  is  the  experience  of 
Mr.  L.  A.  Richardson  of 
Marine,  III.,  one  of  the 
many  users  of  the 

BULIS 

Parcel  Post 
Egg  Shipping  Box 

Made  in  1,  2,  3,  &  4  dozen  sizes.  Meets  all 
P.  O.  requirements.  Cheapest  and  lightest 
box  made,  2-dozen  size 
weighs  12  ounces.  1 

Send  10^  in  itampi  for 
•ample  1-dozen  size  and 
catalog. 

J.  C.  Bulis  Mfg..  Co. 

1126  S.  12th.  St.  St.  Louis 


w 

f£66S 


CHICK  and  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in  “H  &  D”  Boxes. 
SHIPPING  BOXES  Chicks  cannotsmother  or  sweat.  Eggs  will  notbreak. 

Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.  Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

“H  &  D"  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 

We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.  Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet.  How  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Post.”  Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  ‘H  &  D  ”  Fireless  Brooder. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  Oept.  E,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


You  Can  Save  Your  Chicks 


and  Raise  Your  Chicks 

if  you  will  remember  that  they  arc  really  babies  and  require  our 
special  baby  chick  food.  Your  chicks  will  thrive  and  make  aston¬ 
ishing  growth  if  you  feed  them  for  the  first  month  on 

Nursery  Chick  Food 

a  carefully  balanced,  finely-ground  mixture  of  choice  cereals, 
animal  food  and  bone-making  material.  Perfected  after  years  of 
careful  experiments.  It  is  truly  a  wonder-worker  I 
SPECIAL  OFFER: — We  will  send  a  14  pound  package  prepaid  to 
any  address  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  upon  receipt  of$l.  (  West  of 
that  point,  $1.50.)  Is  lc  each  too  much  to  spend  to  insure  the  lives  of 
100  of  your  choice  chicks  T  Test  this  remarkable  preparation  on  your 
early  broods.  Then  you'll  know  how  to  raise  the  later  ones. 

Catalog  and  practical  chick-raiaing  book  mailed  fres. 
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NurserY 

!  chick  FOOD 
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■  WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Drawer 


Lancaster,  Penna. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Quick  Method  of  Egg  Testing. 

Here  is  something  that  may  bo  of  some 
help  to  the  Rural  family.  The  hatching 
season  is  now  on,  and  the  testing  out  of 
the  eggs  in  the  incubators  is  quite  a  job. 
We  had  the  lamp  testers,  but  to  tost  the 
eggs  in  400-egg  machines  was  too  slow 
work,  so  I  tried  using  the  tubular  flash 
lights.  I  took  the  tray  and  held  half  of 
it  out  from  the  table,  and  by  holding  the 
light  below  each  egg  could  tell  all  the  bad 
ones  just  as  quick  as  I  could  move  the 
light  from  egg  to  egg.  It  only  takes 
about  10  minutes  to  test  out  a  400-cgg 
machine  now.  This  idea  may  be  used  by 
others,  but  I  haven’t  heard  of  it,  so  send 
it  in  case  it  can  be  of  use  to  anyone. 

Michigan.  o.  F.  E. 


Feather  Pulling. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  poultry? 
The  hens  are  picking  the  feathers  out  of 
the  roosters  and  eating  them  (the  feath¬ 
ers).  I  have  130  hens,  am  getting  70 
to  80  eggs  a  day  with  11  setting;  have 
been  getting  eggs  all  Winter.  Flock  paid 
409c.  I  am  feeding  two  parts  cracked 
corn,  one  part  wheat,  one  part  oats, 
with  New  Jersey  State  dry  mash  open 
all  day.  Feed  grain  in  deep  litter,  one 
quart  to  10  fowls  per  day,  one-half  in 
morning,  one-half  in  evening.  They  have 
been  pulling  feathers  about  six  weeks.  I 
keep  them  yarded,  house  floor  space  about 
500  square  feet  and  yard  one-half  acre. 
Breed  Plymouth  Rocks.  o.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  vice  that  is  likely 
to  be  acquired  by  closely  confined  fowls 
and  may  have  one  or  more  of  several  ex¬ 
citing  causes.  Indigestion  from  lack  of 
grit,  lack  of  sufficient  meat  food,  lack 
of  exercise,  depraved  appetite,  a  taste  ac¬ 
quired  by  eating  the  soft  quills  of  fresh¬ 
ly  pulled  feathers,  and  irritation  from 
lice  and  mites  are  all  adduced  as  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  habit.  If  the  fowls  can 
be  turned  loose  and  given  access  to  the 
ground,  they  are  likely  to  forget  the  vice; 
if  they  must  be  confined,  they  will  have 
to  be  watched  and  the  offenders  removed 
from  the  flock.  Like  most  unnatural 
vices,  this  is  encouraged  by  close  confine¬ 
ment  and  idleness  and  is  discouraged  by 
the  opposite  conditions.  M.  b.  n. 


Freshness  in  Eggs. 

How  long  will  eggs  keep  fresh  this  time 
of  the  year  when  kept  in  an  even  cool 
temperature  put  up  in  paper  box  carton, 
one  dozen  each?  I  have  had  one  rooster 
with  my  110  pullets,  White  Leghorns, 
until  recently.  The  110  pullets  laid  in 
the  last  seven  days  576  eggs;  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  White  Leghorns,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  mixed  with  some  other  breed 
as  many  of  them  seem  too  large  for  White 
Leg  horns.  I  read  of  the  contest  now  go¬ 
ing  on ;  how  do  my  pullets  compare  with 
Leghorns  in  the  contest?  How  many 
hens  are  kept  in  each  coop  in  the  contest? 

District  of  Columbia.  w.  V.  A. 

Freshness  in  eggs  is  a  hard  thing  to 
define ;  delicacy  of  palate  has  much  to 
do  with  one’s  idea  of  what  constitutes 
a  “fresh”  egg.  Some  eggs  are  stale  when 
laid,  one  instance  quoted  in  literature  is 
of  a  well-developed  embryo  in  a  newly- 
laid  egg  that  had  evidently  been  long  re¬ 
tained  in  the  hen’s  oviduct.  I  should  con¬ 
sider  clean  eggs,  gathered  daily  and  stored 
in  a  cold  place  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
fresh  after  two  weeks;  others  might  ob¬ 
ject  to  using  the  term  “fresh”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  eggs.  If  males  are 
kept  from  the  flock,  eggs  will  remain 
fresh  longer  than  when  they  are  fertilized 
and  cleanliness  of  shell  and  temperature 
of  storage  have  much  to  do  with  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  eggs. 

If  you  refer  to  the  laying  contest  at 
Stores,  there  are  10  fowls  in  each  pen. 
Your  pullets  are  laying  splendidly,  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  larger  than 
most  Leghorns  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  not  of  pure  breeding;  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  size  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  If  they  are  mixed  in  blood  with 
some  one  of  the  heavy  breeds,  the  fact 
will  bo  shown  by  the  brown  color  of  their 
eggs,  though  many  pure-bred  Leghorns  lay 
tinted  eggs  at  times,  especially  when  pul¬ 
lets.  M.  B.  D. 


Breeding  Questions. 

I  am  thinking  of  trying  to  raise  a 
small  flock  of  White  Wyandottes  this 
season,  by  purchasing  either  eggs  or 
chicks.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  save 
several  of  the  cockerels  to  mate,  with 
what  would  probably  be  their  sisters  or 
half  sisters,  or  should  the  males  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  another  source?  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  it  advisable  to  breed  half- 
brother  and  sister  together?  If  these  pul¬ 
lets  laid  well  all  Winter,  would  it  be 
wise  to  save  their  eggs  for  hatching  next 
season,  or  would  it  be  better  to  buy  the 
eggs  from  mature  hens?  At  what  time 
is  it  best  to  have  Wyandottes  hatched 
for  Winter  layers?  Why  is  it  that  wheat 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  grains  for 
poultry  and  rye  one  of  the  poorest  when 
the  analyses  are  almost  the  same? 

Pennsylvania.  F.  z. 

Do  not  breed  cockerels  to  their  sisters 
or  half  sisters.  In  purchasing  eggs  or 
chicks  get  from  different  pens  that  are 
not  too  closely  related,  say  pens  A  and 
B.  Punch  mark  the  chicks  and  breed 
cockerels  from  pen  A  to  females  from  pen 
B,  and  cockerels  from  pen  1!  to  females 
from  pen  A.  This  will  make  the  purchas¬ 


ing  of  males  unnecessary.  Hens  make 
better  breeders  than  pullets,  yet  if  pul¬ 
lets  are  hatched  very  early,  they  are 
likely  to  molt  in  the  Fall  after  having 
laid.  This  will  make  them  practically  as 
good  breeders  as  yearling  hens.  Hood 
strong,  active  pullets  that  have  laid  a 
number  of  eggs  through  the  Winter  will 
also  most  likely  give  good  chicks.  White 
Wyandottes  should  be  hatched  from 
March  15  to  April  1  to  make  Winter  lay¬ 
ers.  though  later  hatched  chicks  will  ma¬ 
ture  in  time  if  well  grown.  It  usually 
requires  about  seven  months  to  fully  ma¬ 
ture  a  pullet.  Chickens  will  for  some 
reason  of  their  own.  eat  almost  any  other 
grain  in  preference  to  r-  e.  hence  it  is  very 
rarely  fed.  Where  unthrashed  rye  straw 
is  used  for  litter,  the  hens  will  thrash  it. 
eating  all.  If  allowed  to  run  in  a  field 
where  rye  has  recently  been  cut,  the  birds 
seems  to  like  it  better  and  will  generally 
clean  a  field  of  the  grain.  Though  rye 
practically  analyzes  the  same  and  looks 
not  unlike  wheat,  hens  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Wheat  on  the  other  hand  is  great¬ 
ly  relished  by  hens  and  can  be  fed  alone 
with  no  detrimental  effects.  Together 
with  corn,  they  are  the  most  widely  fed 
of  all  grains.  The  high  price  of  wheat 
at  the  present  time  is  causing  people  to 
try  a  substitute,  barley  being  the  most 
popular.  M. 


Strong-flavored  Eggs. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  hens  that  lay 
strong  eggs?  They  are  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns  and  are  splendid  layers, 
lay  all  Winter.  Our  feed  consists  of  a 
hopper  feed,  made  after  the  Ohio  State 
University  plan,  a  wet  mash  of  bran, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  corn  in  the  evening. 
They  have  grit,  bone,  oyster  shell  before 
them  all  the  time,  also  water,  and  some 
scalded  Alfalfa  or  apples  for  green  food 
every  day.  Some  of  the  eggs  have  such 
a  strong  odor  we  cannot  use  them  es¬ 
pecially  when  boiled  in  the  shell.  We 
know  they  arc  fresh,  for  we  gather  every 
egg  twice  a  day.  Hens  do  not  have  much 
range,  but  have  good  places  to  scratch 
and  are  very  busy.  We  cannot  think  of 
anything  to  make  the  eggs  so  strong  un¬ 
less  it  is  the  heavy  feed  and  good  laying 
all  Winter.  We  would  like  to  know  if 
others  have  this  trouble  and  how  to  cor¬ 
ivet  it.  M.  J.  B. 

Ohio. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for 
strong  eggs;  the  food  eaten  comes  first 
under  suspicion,  of  course,  but  where  this 
is  known  to  be  sweet  and  wholesome, 
other  causes  must  be  found.  Eggs  may 
be  retained  within  the  oviduct  sufficiently 
long  for  decomposition  to  begin  and  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria  which  promote  early  decom¬ 
position  may  gain  access  to  eggs  within 
the  oviduct.  A  newly-laid  egg  is  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  fresh  egg,  though,  fortunately, 
it  is  usually  one.  1  can  only  suggest 
maintaining  cleanly  conditions  in  your 
poultry  quarters,  seeing  that  the  fowls 
have  only  wholesome,  untainted  food,  and 
adding  permanganate  of  potash  to  the 
drinking  water  in  as  large  quantity  as 
the  fowls  will  partake  of,  in  the  hope 
of  cheeking  bacterial  growth,  and  giving 
the  fowls  their  liberty  upon  grass  range 
as  soon  as  possible.  M.  B.  D. 


Replace  your  leaky,  unsanitary, 
costly  wooden  trough  with  a 
clean,  water-tight  concrete 
trough  that  will  last  forever. 
Easy  to  build.  The  necessary 
sand  and  stone  can  be  found 
on  or  near  every  farm,  and 

FRENCH’S 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


our 


is  less  expensive  than  lumber.  Write 
special  service  department  re¬ 
garding  directions  for 
building  troughs,  and 
other  uses  of  concrete 
on  the  farm.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  French’s 
Portland  Cement. 
Every  bag  has  this  round  trade  mark 
in  yellow  and  black.  Look  for  it. 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 
Dept.  A,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Eatablished  1844. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HATCHING  EGGS 


FROM  OUR  OWN  FREE  RANGE 
HEAVY  LAYING  SELECTED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 

Folder  on  application 


B 


R00KDALE  FARM 

REWSTER,  NEW  YORK 
E.  SALINGER 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  ...  $15 
EGGS  For  Hatching,  $4.00 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  ! 


COCKERELS  from  our 
Record  Pen  226  eggs, 
for  $3.00.  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Light  BRAHMA 
COCKERELS,  a  few  left 
at  $3.00.  Some  very  fine 
White  WYANDOTTES, 
Cockerels  $3.00  each. 
Order  Direct  from  this 
a<l.— no  time  to  lose  to  get  some  great  bargains.  Send 
for  Mating-  List  and  Free  Offer,  one  to  a  town,  First 
Come  First  Served.  If  CATALOGUE  IS  DESIRED,  send 
4c.  stamps  for  postage.  It  contains  as  much  Practical 
Information  as  many  books  do  that  are  sold  for  $1.00. 
The  Actual  Experience  of  a  Successful  Man  who  has 
made  the  Business  Build  one  of  the  Most  Complete 
Poultry  Plants  in  the  U.  S.,  out  of  its  Own  Profits,  by 

BREEDING  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST 
LAYING  STRAINS  IN  THE  WORLD  ! 

Bex  R.  N. ,  The  Underhill  Farms,  Fert  Ann,  N.  Y. 


Y our  Money  Back 

IF  OUR  CHICKS  DON’T  SATISFY  YOU 

With  8.000  lively,  hustling  chicks  in  our  brooders, 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  10%,  we  can  safely  make  this 
guarantee. 

Immediate  shipment  in  any  quantity.  SIO  per  100 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Owner 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN.  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  opeu- 
front-eolony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets.  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  solicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  on  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


AUSTIN’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200-egg  strain.  Chicks— $8  per  50;  115  per  100.  Eggs 
-M-oO  for  15:  $2.50  for  30;  $6  for  100;  *10  for  200. 

ANNA  M.  .TONES,  .  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds_&?£*a,”S 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  for  Malinq  List.  A.  E.  Adams,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y 


Trap*  Nested  S.  C.  ff.f.  Reds 

yearly  records  as  high  as  258  eggs.  All  breeding 
males  from  over  200-egg  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogue  free.  A.  Allan,  Jr.,  Newport,  It.  I. 


White  Feather  Poultry  Yards  f,fge  Eg^atand 

Chix  at  a  Discount  for  April  and  May.  Write  for 
Booklet.  George  A.  Kastner,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer’s  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular.  WARD  W.  DASEY,  Box  55.  FRANKF0RU,  DEL. 


YOUNG  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS— 15,  75c.;  100,  *6:  Day-old  Chicks, 
$10  per  hundred.  S.  Y.  STOCKAMORE,  Gloversville.  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Eggs  t\i&%  fir ‘is! 

Barron  Farm,  Box  554,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


— 8  and  10c.  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  NEIM0N0,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Black  Leghorns  HBaaMghKw^ 

the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


R.  C.  BROW*  LEGHORN  Sf  SlBfR?.ktt 

America.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Mleh. 


Black  Langshans 


Circular  free. 


farm  raised  Cockerels,  $3 
each.  Eggs,  good  fertil- 
_  ity,  15,  $2.00;  100,  $10.00. 

ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  Guilford,  Connceticnt 


THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN  Trajvnested  White 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  Free.  llELIARLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.Y, 


A  DDII  rHIY_1Iatclledfrom  selected  eggs 
**r*^A*-'  layed  by  bred-to-lay,  fully 

matured  stock.  Delivered  free  at  ten  cents  each. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  Ready  to  ship  April  22d. 
Write  M.  H.  C.  Holies,  R.  !>.,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— PIGEONS,  MALTESE  HENS— White, 
Black,  Blue.  Mated  and  working.  Extra  quality, 
$3  Pair;  Carneauxs,  same  price;  youngsters,  $10  doz. ; 
White  Kings,  $4  Pair.  JOHN  EMMELUTH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BEST  UTILITY  W.WY  ANHOTTE  and  HOU- 
I)AN  EGGS  now  $5  per  100.  Strong  fertility. 
Cockerels,  $3  up.  Morse  Farm,  Unadilla,  N.  V. 


Barred  rock  fn  All  chicks  guaran- 

ABY  CHICKS  v.  ** J  teed  to  be  the  de- 
AC,  -  scendents  of  hens 
WeGairantee  M,  a  ‘*  with  records  of  200 

SAFE  DELIVERY  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  Layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  forjcircular. 

C.  E.  BURGER,  Route  50.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

BUSINESS  RIRDS— 210  EGGS  FROM  TEN 
PULLETS  28  days  FEBRUARY.  Write,  folder 
and  circular.  “FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

EGGS  from  my  fine  utility,  free  range,  flock.  If 
you  want  all-year-round  layers  or  birds  that  com¬ 
mand  the  top  price  dressed,  get  my  strain.  $1  per 
setting,  $C  per  hundred.  CHIX  with  lots  of  kick. 
April  and  May  delivery.  $15  per  hundred. 

Wm.  Anderson,  Greendale  Farm,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 


Wilson’s  White  Rocks-^fo*"1"^ 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis.  N.  H. 


HATCHING  EGGSOFQUALITY 

‘  Perfection  ”  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15:  $5 

per  100.  Dr.  G.  T.  DAYMAN,  Box  D48,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


Pullets, bred  of  superior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  F.ggs— 
exhibition  matings,  $3  and  $5  per  16;  utility,  $7  per  100. 

MRS.  K.  SUTTON,  R.  D.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


IjJJ  M  I  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 

D  1^1  I  iV.  horns,  Anconas,  Rhode 

Island  Reds  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  8th  season.  Get  our 
catalogue  before  you  place  your  order  elsewhere.  M.  KEITH,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


TENACRE 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

gg  ml  ■  nm  fiTL* 

Pedigreed  and  Utility  Stock 

-mt r  - ■  •  jiii  itvwjn,  - — f— w 

***7?rr  J  ?t+~-  .  -- •  j 

*sbkw  ... ...  -.JSSk  ■ 

Bred  for  Quality  and  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Any  Age  Desired 

Catalogue  Furnished  on  Request 

TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cedar  Grove,  Princeton,  N.J. 

^  OFFICE  AND  BROODER  HOUSE 

Inspection  of  our  plant  solicited. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

April  deliveries,  $12  per  100  May  deliveries,  $10  per  100 

Full  count  of  live,  strong  cliicks  must  reach  purchaser.  Any  shortage  adjusted  at  once  by 

refund  or  replacement, 

QUALITY  - —  SERVICE 

“Quality  First.”  Breeding  stock  kept  under  most  natural  conditions.  Unlimited  grass 

range,  etc. 

Equipment  of  most  modern  type,  of  ample  capacity  to  handle  large  orders,  but  not  so 
much  that  owner  cannot  oversee  every  detail.  Eighth  season  plant  has  been  operated 

by  present  owner. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM. 

M.  Van  Wagner,  Owner  and  Manager.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


'Virile  KUKA1>  new-vukkek 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

(Concluded  from  page  606.) 


Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  537 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  47  304 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  35  395 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  48  486 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  48  458 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  23  395 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  31  457 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  37  389 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  49  553 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  38  426 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  27  198 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  33  326 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  37  391 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  41  676 

Silver  Campines. 

TTnoowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  37  514 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  24  372 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  40  418 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Poughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  37  810 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock  Florida . .  24  231 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  27  444 

15.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  51  415 


Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  36  327 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. .  43  402 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


English  Leghorns  and  Tinted  Eggs. 

We  have  many  questions  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  ask  if  the  English-bred  White 
Leghorns  lay  more  brown  or  tinted  eggs 
than  the  American  specimens  of  the  breed. 
At  the  egg-laying  contest  in  Connecticut, 
there  are  hardly  enough  of  these  English 
birds  to  make  a  perfectly  fair  compari¬ 
son,  but  it  seems  evident  that  these  Eng¬ 
lish  Leghorns  do  lay  a  small  per  cent, 
more  of  the  tinted  eggs  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  birds.  Several  parties  who  are  hand¬ 
ling  the  Barron  stock  agree  that  the 
same  thing  is  true,  and  that  these  Leg¬ 
horns  do  lay  more  of  the  tinted  eggs  than 
the  Americans.  In  many  cases,  however, 
this  tint  is  so  light  that  it  would  need  a 
careful  observation  to  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence.  A  number  of  the  eggs  would  be 
called  merely  slightly  off  in  color.  Again 
it  will  be  found  that  several  birds  out  of 
the  pen  will  lay  tinted  eggs  regularly, 
while  the  others  might  be  chalk  white. 
The  tint  is  usually  light  and  most  breed¬ 
ers  agree  that  eggs  from  these  English 
Leghorns  could  not  be  called  brown  eggs, 
none  of  them  being  as  brown  as  the 
lightest  eggs  from  the  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
This  seems  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the 
matter,  and  it  must  be  said  that  some  of 
the  American  Leghorns  also  lay  tinted 
eggs  as  dark  as  those  of  the  English 
birds. 


Inflamed  Oviduct ;  Peafowl. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  to  do 
for  my  hens?  Lately  I  have  lost  five  or 
six  with  what  seems  to  be  a  rupture  of 
the  oviduct.  In  one  that  was  killed  there 
was  a  mass  nearly  as  large  as  three  eggs 
that  looked  like  hard-boiled  egg  yolk,  and 
all  the  smaller  yolks  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  cooked  even  down  to  the 
little  ones  the  size  of  a  pea.  In  the 
others  the  eggs  were  all  in  a  normal  con¬ 
dition.  The  hens  are  quite  fat,  are  very 
bright  and  active.  They  have  not  laid 
very  heavily  during  the  Winter.  2.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  something  in  regard 
to  the  hatching  and  raising  of  peafowl? 
Can  the  eggs  be  hatched  under  a  hen  and 
the  young  reared  the  same  as  chickens? 

New  York.  w.  B. 

1.  These  hens  are  evidently  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  the  oviduct,  produc¬ 
ing  an  egg-bound  condition  in  some  and 
bloody  discharge  in  others.  They  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  rather  closely  confined 
through  the  Winter,  and  heavily  fed,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  meat  food.  I  should  give  the 
flock  as  much  liberty  as  possible  and  cut 
down  the  green  bone  and  scrap  from  the 
market.  Some  hens  cannot  stand  forcing 
for  eggs  and  attempts  at  it  produce  such 
disturbances  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

2.  Peafowl  resemble  turkeys  in  their 
habits,  being  very  migratory  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  refusing  shelter  even  in  the  cold¬ 
est  weather.  They  are  hardy,  living  upon 
the  ordinary  foods  of  domestic  fowls,  and 
are  of  excellent  quality  as  table  fowls. 
In  the  Middle  West  farm  flocks  are  often 
seen,  being  reared  as  are  flocks  of  tur¬ 
keys.  As  to  the  practicability  of  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  the  young  under  hens, 
1  am  unable  to  inform  you,  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  being  only  with  the  adult  fowls; 
some  reader  who  has  reared  them  may  be 
willing  to  give  us  light  upon  this  matter 

M.  B.  D. 


Beginning  With  Poultry. 

I  am  interested  in  poultry,  and  inter 
t<>  keep  chickens  as  a  side  line;  will  hai 
about  one  acre  for  hens.  What  wou 
you  advise  sowing  for  pasture  for  then 
How  is  White  clover,  rape  and  Alfalf 
‘>r  would  you  only  use  White  clover  ar 
,al)e’  as  some  people  say  the  roots  < 
Alfalfa  go  deep,  and  would  be  hard 
cultivate  when  using  the  double  yai 
system?  IIow  many  fowls  could  I  kee 
|  y  using  the  double  yard  system,  and  ho 
hig  should  the  yard  be?  I  have  a  litt 
experience  with  17  hens  in  backyard, 
i  ennsylvania.  G.  j.  ^ 

be  hard  to  say  how  many  hei 
<ould  be  kept  on  one  acre  of  grounc 
nere  are  other  limiting  factors  than  acr 
the  profitable  keeping  of  fowls. 
.r,.1 ,  .^at  I  should  divide  that  plot  < 
ground  into  two  parts  and  start  wil 


about  two  hundred  fowls;  if  experience 
showed  me  that  I  could  keep  more  profit¬ 
ably,  I  should  then  increase  until  the 
“law  of  diminishing  returns”  began  to 
pat  me  on  the  back  and  advise  me  to 
hold  up.  You  will  not  be  apt  to  find  Al¬ 
falfa  a  suitable  crop  for  your  purpose ; 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  and  needs  a  term 
of  years  to  develop  its  full  usefulness. 
Rye  or  wheat  may  be  sown  in  the  Fall 
for  Spring  and  early  Summer  pasturage 
and  rape,  on  good  ground,  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  green  food.  A  small  plot  of 
this  latter  might  be  sown  and  fenced  off 
for  intermittent  pasturage.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  keep  any  of  the  land  in 
permanent  grasses,  like  clover,  Timothy, 
etc.,  if  the  fowls  are  permitted  to  run 
upon  it;  a  few  hens  will  destroy  all  green 
vegetation  on  a  large  area  of  ground  if 
kept  constantly  upon  it.  If  you  raise 
your  own  chickens,  you  will  need  some 
land  for  that  purpose,  also.  m.  b.  d. 


BOSTON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

The  improvement  in  sales  and  prices  of 
apples  continues.  Strawberries  are  short 
as  yet  and  sell  at  35  and  40  cents  per 
box.  Apples  sell  at  $2.25  to  $3.50  per 
barrel  for  Baldwin,  $2.  to  $2.25  for 
Greening,  $2.50  to  $3  for  Spy,  $2  for 
Ben  and  $2  to  $2.50  for  Russet.  Cran¬ 
berries  still  very  low  and  demand  poor 
even  at  low  prices.  Grapefruit  and 
oranges  $2.25  to  $3 ;  lemons  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  pineapples  bring  $3.50  per  crate; 

Potatoes  a  little  higher  under  smaller 
receipts  and  little  hopes  of  new  stock 
coming  in  at  present  in  any  quantity. 
Maine  stock  $1  and  better  per  bag;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  $8  per  barrel.  Beets  $1  per  box ; 
carrots  85  cents;  parsnips  $1.25;  radish 
35  per  dozen.  Native  hothouse  rhubarb 
5  and  6  cents  per  pound ;  California  $1.50 
per  box.  Southern  green  peas  $6  per 
basket;  string  beans  $6.  Southern  new 
cabbage  $3.50  per  crate ;  native  old  stock 
$2  per  barrel.  Onions  have  taken  a  big 
jump  in  price.  Native  stock  now  selling 
at  $2  per  bag.  Just  double  the  price  of 
a  short  time  ago.  Cuban  stock  $3.50  per 
crate.  Squash  are  very  low  for  time  of 
year.  Hubbards  bring  $1.50  per  100 

Butter  is  not  in  as  large  supply  as 
usual  at  this  season,  that  is  fresh  stock, 
and  as  the  poorer  grades  have  been  large¬ 
ly  worked  off  in  export  trade  and  imports 
are  not  heavy  prices  are  looking  better 
and  should  continue  so;  321/£  to  34 ^ 
cents  per  pound  is  quoted  on  best  grade 
sales;  others  28  to  31  cents.  Cheese  ex¬ 
ports  also  are  holding  the  price  of  this 
staple  at  the  good  figure  of  16  to  IS 
cents  per  pound.  Eggs  very  plenty  and 
demand  good,  price  ranging  at  20  to  22 
cents  with  a  few  at  25.  Storage  people 
are  not  buying  yet  for  that  purpose  but 
must  shortly  as  early  stored  eggs  are 
better  than  later  of  a  month  or  two 
hence. 

Live  hen  prices  for  the  Jewish  holidays 
went  up  to  10  cents  and  supply  was  not 
too  plentiful  at  this  price.  Dressed  stock 
16  to  10  cents  for  common  ;  broilers  from 
nearby  sections  30  and  32  cents.  Beef, 
both  live  and  dressed,  more  plenty  than 
usual  and  price  about  the  same  or  a  little 
under  last  quotations.  $4.50  to  $8.50 
for  live  beef  and  0  to  12  cents  for  dressed. 
Live  hogs  7*4  cents,  dressed  0.  Horse 
trade  still  below  normal,  owing  to  various 
reasons  and  poor  business  generally,  and 
many  are  buying  a  cheaper  grade  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  stock  at  around  the  $100  to 
$150  instead  of  paying  the  fancy  prices 
they  must  for  fresh  horses.  The  increased 
use  of  automobile  trucks  by  people  af¬ 
fects  the  horse  trade  more  than  ever. 
Hay  and  grain  about  the  same  as  the 
past  few  weeks.  Poorer  grades  of  hay 
are  plenty  and  sales  slow  at  any  price 
and  fairly  good  stock  can  be  bought  in 
plenty  around  $15  per  ton.  a.  E.  p. 


BITS  OF  LEGAL  ADVICE. 


Tax  Sale. 

There  are  a  few  acres  of  land  in  Jersey 
which  have  been  in  our  family  for  years. 
About  20  years  ago  father  considered  it 
of  less  value  than  the  taxes  and  failed  to 
pay  same.  One  year’s  taxes  was  bought 
up  by  an  outside  party  and  since  that 
the  township  has  bought  them  in.  We 
have  lately  redeemed  them  from  the 
township  but  have  not  as  yet  approached 
the  other  party.  The  sale  was  for  30 
years,  which  has  about  half  expired.  No 
possession  was  taken  or  subsequent 
taxes  paid  by  the  party  in  question.  How 
does  this  affect  our  title?  l.  w.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Of  course  these  unpaid  taxes  create 
a  cloud  on  the  title  and  it  cannot  be  clear 
as  long  as  this  tax  remains  unpaid.  The 
party  should  be  hunted  up  and  the 
amount  he  paid  should  be  refunded  with 
10%  interest.  Or  if  he  cannot  be  found 
it  may  be  possible  to  pay  this  sum  to  the 
town  treasurer  in  his  behalf.  Inquiries 
should  be  made  of  the  town  treasurer  of 
the  best  method  of  proceeding. 


Collection  of  Share. 

I  am  working  for  one-third  share  and 
$10  per  month  for  my  uncle,  bn t  I  have 
no  written  agreement.  We  started  on 
July  1.  He  has  sold  his  place,  so  we 
expect  to  move.  lie  sold  sweet  potatoes, 
peaches,  etc.,  for  about  $600.  Now,  he 
says  I  cannot  got  my  money  for  my  share, 
because  he  had  too  many  expenses.  Tell 
me  what  the  law  says  about  such  agree¬ 
ments  between  farmers,  lie  bought  the 
place,  investing  his  money  in  it,  and  I 
did  the  work.  o.  N.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  law  says  that  whatever  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  it  should  be  binding  on  both 
parties,  and  your  uncle  cannot  withdraw 
now  or  fail  to  pay  you  your  share,  be¬ 
cause  his  expenses  were  too  much.  If  he 
sold  his  products  for  $600,  you  should 
have  one-third  of  this  and  your  $10 
per  month,  and  you  should  demand  this 
of  him  and  tell  him  that  unless  it  is  paid 
you  will  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
attorney.  You  can  then  make  inquiries 
of  some  one  whom  you  can  trust  as  to 
a  good  attorney  who  can  take  charge  of 
this  matter  for  you. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — A  dr. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  save 
Chicks 9  lives  ! 


Give  them  the  feed  that  the  tiniest  peeper 
can  easily  digest. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Made  from  clean,  sweet  grains  including  cut 
oatmeal. 

Don  t  be  satisfied  to  feed  your  little  chicks  any 
feed  that  will  not  do  all  that  this  Feed  will  do. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer,  please  ad¬ 
vise  us — and  we  will  arrange  to  have  you  supplied. 

Write  for  free  sample,  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  include  H-O  Scratching  Feed, 
H-O  Poultry  Feed,  H-O  Chick  Feed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry 
Mash  and  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


Payment  of  Note. 

A  party  holds  a  note,  on  money  loaned 
in  1904,  and  would  like  to  know  if  this 
note  holds  good,  as  it  has  no  date  set  on 
it.  The  parties  have  property  and  in 
case  the  parties  sell  it  can  the  note  hold¬ 
er  put  in  her  claim  for  the  money?  The 
parties  promised  last  year  that  if  they 
sold  out  she  would  get  her  money,  but 
this  promise  is  not  in  writing  and  no 
witness.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
go  about  it  to  collect  claim.  Following 
is  a  complete  copy  of  the  note.  Also 
would  like  to  know  what  “subject  to 
principal”  means. 

“This  is  to  certify  that  we  the  under¬ 
signed  agree  to  pay  to  Mrs.  (name)  the 
interest  on  $300  at  five  per  cent,  subject 
to  principal  being  paid  at  any  convenient 
time  by 
.Signed 

Jno  (name)  Jno  (name) 

B.  (name)  or  wife 

B.  (name)” 

New  Jersey.  av.  h.  s. 

Your  statement  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
writing  you  set  out  is  not  a  note;  at 
most  it  is  but  an  agreement  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  the  amount  borrowed  at  any 
convenient  time.  “Subject  to  principal 
being  paid”  means  that  interest  is  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  paid  as  long  as  the  amount 
borrowed  is  unpaid.  If  these  parties 
have  paid  anything  on  the  principal  or 
interest  within  the  past  six  years  you  can 
still  sue  them  for  the  balance.  If  they 
have  not.  you  should  try  to  get  fhem  to 
promise  in  writing  to  pay  some  part  of 
it  or  to  pay  a  small  sum  on  account. 
After  they  do  either  of  these  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  begin  suit  against  them  immediately. 
\ou  can  sue  them  for  the  amount  of 
the  money  loaned. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


HATCHING  EGGS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  winter  laying  strain  of  large  white  eggs 
Large,  vigorous  stock;  unlimited  free  range;  m<6 
fertility  guaranteed:  prompt  shipment,  Price  $1.00 
per  100,  *35  per  1000.  PERRY  BRIGGS.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 

Sff  Rrnwn  I  Pffhnrnv  RI'-R«d».  Ksw.U.r.  persettine, 
.  ll.  Drown  Legnorns,  prepaid.  D.  A.  GOOD,  Remington.  Va. 


HARRINGTON  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  Catalogue  free. 
James  F.  Harrington,  llammonton,  N.  J. 


nUR  SPECIALTY-WINTER  LAYING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
u  LEGHORNS,  hatching  eggs,  or  baby  chicks  from  our 
farm,  will  start  you  right.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Bingham  Egg  Farm,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs— *1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 
B.  H.  HENION,  -  Brockport,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

From  heavy-laying  strain.  $3  each. 
CARPENTER,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


Barred Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 

J.  I.  HERETER,  -  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  Utility  Barred  Rocks 

$1.00  per  15;  $4.00  per  100.  S.  H.  MILLER,  HAG0E,  N.  Y. 

Y3  — Iieds,  Leghorns,  Ducks,  Geese 

Darrea  KOCkS  and  Turkeys.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
Valuable  catalog  FREE.  L.  F.  Hastings,  Pittsville  Md, 

Fanrv  Rllff  Rnp^9-Poby  strain.  Bred  to  lay. 
rant,)  DUII  nuUKSJ  K(jes  #150  per  getting.  First 

Prize  stock  FRKI>  DKBBAGE,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Chix  from  Best  Rocks  ,^18;1 0*f7wk  £sn 

*1 — 15.  Postpaid.  FABEL,  Amston,  Connecticut 


Sicilian  Buttercups 


Eggs,  $2  per  15.  L.  M.  HANNAY, 
R.  F.  0.  1,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Good  Farm  Help 

The  farm  hands  you  hire  must  prove 
their  worth.  When  you  buy  rope 
and  binder  twine  (other  important 
farm  helps)  you  can  be  absolutely 
sure  of  quality  and  worth  before  you 
buy  if  you  insist  upon  getting 


OLUMBIAN 

Rope^Binder  Twine 


They  always  make  good;  they  do  their  work 
in  a  way  that  will  always  satisfy  you, — like 
Rood  form  hands,  COLUMBIAN  Rope  and 
Binder  Twine  are  strong  and  sturdy  and 
fully  capable  of  doing  the  work  for  which 
they  are  rerpiircd,  because  they  are  made 
of  selected  long,  tough  fibres. 

For  your  hayfork  or  anywhere  around  the 
farm  use  COLUMBIAN  Rope. 

For  better  and  faster  work  with  your  binder 
use  COLUMBIAN  Binder  Twine. 

Send  for  our  intcrestinK  war  story: — “The 
Adventures  of  a  Bale  of  Hemp.” 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 
1600—15  Genesee  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Boston 


OUR  TRAPNESTED 
WHITE  ROCKS  WON 

Three  firsts  in  the  first  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  the  silver  enp  in  tile  second  contest,  same 
place.  All  our  cockerels  from  200-egg  liens;  all  breed¬ 
ing  hens  have  record  of  lftOeggs  or  more,  in  pullet  year. 
Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks;  incubator  eggs  a  specialty. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Packor,  Conn. 


White  Rocks  Exclusively-®  &&  Ja&l*  15 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1914.  Ilaby  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R.  T.  L.Poole,  OeWitt.  N.Y. 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  in  500  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  for  our 
special  wholesale  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  save 
you  monev  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO  ,  91  KENTUCKY  ST..  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting:  $7  p'dr  100.  Special 
pens, $2.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  direct.  248-260  egg  strain.  Eggs  *6.00 
per  UK).  $10  per  20U:  Chicks  $8  per  50,  *15  per  100. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.Y. 

Eggs  for  H  atching  &  Baby  Ghicks 

From  best-laying  strains  of  S.  C.  lleds,  Barred 
Hocks,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  -  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

April  S. C.  W.  Leghorn 

200-egg  trap-nested  strain,  50c.  Pedigreed  collies. 

ALTAVISTA  FARM,  -  Darlington,  Md. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Fawn  and  While. 
*  Prize  winners.  Eggs,  *1  per  13:  *3.50  per  50. 

Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Box  160,  Flanders,  N.  J . 


THOROUGHBRED  FAWN  AND  n.n-lr  » 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  UUCK  £ggS  jjen.. 


Ill  o  u  s 
ry  strain, 

and  Barred  Rock  Eggs— $1.25  for  15;  $5  for  100. 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Pittsville,  ,Md. 


Roof  Protection  at  a  low 
cost  against  Fire,  Storm 
and  Lightning 

The  danger  from  lightning 
can  be  avoided,  roof  fires 
never  occur,  and  the  weather 
is  kept  out  when  your  buildings 
are  roofed  with 


Metal  Shingles 

"We  Pay  the  Freight’9 

Lightning  never  damaged  a  Kannc- 
berg  shingled  roof,  because  they  are 
fire -resisting.  Rain,  snow,  heat  and 
cold  stay  outside.  Kanneberg  Shingles 
need  no  repairs,  because  they  resist 
rust,  don’t  rot,  crack,  buckle,  curl,  nor 
fall  off.  Can  be  laid  on  low-pitch  roofs 
and  always  look  well.  Give  clean 
cistern  water. 

FREE — Send  for  our  big  catalog  at 
once  and  you’ll  SAVE  BIG  MONEY 
on  roofing  and  you  get  the  l>cst  protec¬ 
tion.  Take  advantage  of  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Catalog  shows 
many  designs  and  sizes. 

Kannebcrg  Shingles  coine  singly,  8 
to  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters  2  feet  by  any 
length  from  5  to  10  feet.  You  can  put 
them  on  quickly.  Easy  to  lay. 

Write  for  catalog  and  give  dimen¬ 
sions  of  roof,  so  we  can  show  you  how 
little  it  will  cost  to  get  perfect  roof 
protection  for  years. 

Kanneberg  Roofing  &  Ceiling  Co. 

Est.  1886 

1580  Donglaa  Street  Canton,  Ohio 


Co. 

1580  Douglas  Street 
Canton,  Ohio 
Send  catalog  at  once  to 


Addrcvs 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Since  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
put  the  oxypather  out  of  business  and 
sent  the  manager  to  prison,  the  Oxybon 
Co.,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  manufactures  and 
sells  what  they  call  an  oxybon  to  cure 
all  manner  of  diseases.  The  instrument 
is  made  of  iron,  nickel  plated.  1J4  inches 
round  and  51/)  long,  with  a  cord  attached 
at  each  end.  One  end  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  wrist  and  one  to  the  ankle,  kept 
on  not  less  than  six  hours.  We  consider 
it  a  rank  humbug.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
oxypather;  that  was  a  small  wooden  box, 
and  this  is  a  metal  instrument.  I  sent 
the  oxybon  to  Postmaster-General  Burle¬ 
son.  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  for  examination  and 
action.  J.  H.  F. 

I  ndiana. 

That  was  the  proper  disposition  to 
make  of  the  instrument.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  run  down  the  oxypather.  Per¬ 
haps  this  imitation  will  have  a  shorter 
run.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  you  may  as  well  attach  a  string  to 
each  end  of  a  crowbar,  and  go  to  sleep 
with  one  string  tied  to  your  head  and 
the  other  to  your  heels.  If  you  had  a 
headache  going  to  bed  and  woke  up  with¬ 
out  it  you  could  credit  the  cure  to  the 
crowbar  and  strings  with  just  as  much 
reason  as  to  credit  a  cure  to  one  of  these 
humbugs  at  $35  each. 

Tn  response  to  an  advertisement  in 
our  county  paper  I  sent  $10  for  groceries 
to  A.  F.  Cooke,  manager  of  G.  W.  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.  In  a  few  days  I 
received  acknowledgment  from  them 
signed  by  A.  F.  Cooke,  manager,  advis¬ 
ing  that  the  money  and  order  had  been 
sent  to  the  home  office,  the  Cooperative 
Union,  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  if  I  did 
not  receive  the  goods  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  them.  As  the  goods  did  not 
reach  me  I  wrote  the  home  office  and  they 
replied  that  this  A.  F.  Cooke  had  no 
authority  to  secure  orders  or  collect 
money  for  their  account,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  had  instructed  him  not  to  take 
orders  for  goods  or  collect  for  same.  I 
venture  to  ask  your  assistance  in  this 
matter.  w.  t.  r. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  offers  sample  as¬ 
sortments  of  groceries  at  reduced  prices, 
and  25  pounds  of  sugar  free,  and  a  year’s 
membership  in  a  cooperative  association. 
It  reads  something  like  the  old  Globe  As¬ 
sociation  scheme,  but  we  saw  no  reason 
then,  and  see  none  now,  why  one  should 
join  an  association  at  $2  or  any  other 
price  for  the  privilege  of  buying  your 
groceries  through  them.  This  is  not  true 
cooperation.  Many  times  the  goods  are 
not  up  to  the  standard.  There  is  no  way 
to  get  back  the  $10  our  subscriber  in¬ 
vested,  but  the  experience  will  lead  him 
to  avoid  such  investments  in  the  future. 
In  all  these  offers  of  free  sugar,  you  have 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  other  things  you 
don’t  want  to  get  with  the  sugar,  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  you  pay  well  for  all  you 
get,  when  you  get  anything. 

I  received  this  letter  today  from  the 
Parisian  Silverware  Company.  Montreal, 
Canada,  Dept.  prix.  L.  B.  2850.  Please 
publish  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  you  think 
of  their  proposition.  B.  B.  s. 

Ohio. 

This  old  scheme  of  buying  up  old  let¬ 
ters  of  country  people  and  then  making 
a  pretense  that  the  party  has  in  some 
mysterious  way  won  a  prize  or  is  to  be 
made  a  present  if  he  will  only  send  a 
certain  amount  to  pay  for  packing  and 
carrying  charges  was  worn  threadbare 
before  the  Post  Office  Department  shut 
down  on  the  scheme  as  a  fraud.  In  this 
case  a  set  of  silverware  is  to  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  $1.48.  The  rubbish  is  prob¬ 
ably  worth  about  40  cents  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  profit  for  the  schemer.  Whenever 
anything  of  value  is  offered  for  nothing 
it  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a  fraud,  or 
a  swindle. 

Enclosed  find  a  letter  from  Up-To-Date 
Farming,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  also  adver¬ 
tisement  taken  from  Farm  Journal.  A 
friend  of  mine  sent  for  the  seeds  as  ad¬ 
vertised  free  in  the  Farm  Journal,  then 
got  the  letter  to  get  the  two  subscribers 
to  Up-To-Date  Farming  or  they  would 
send  postage  to  send  the  seeds  back. 
Should  the  friend  keep  the  seeds  or  send 
them  back?  (I  said  keep  the  seeds.) 

Massachusetts.  f.  c.  w.  s. 

We  agree  with  F.  C.  W.  S. — the  ad¬ 
vertisement  offered  17  varieties  of  seeds 
free,  the  only  condition  being  that  the 
names  of  two  neighbors  be  sent.  If  this 
condition  was  complied  with  the  seeds 
belong  to  the  party  receiving  them.  But 
we  would  not  advise  planting  seeds  se¬ 
cured  in  this  way — the  cost  of  seeds  from 
reliable  seedsmen  is  so  little  that  there 


is  no  reason  to  take  chances  with  seeds  ob¬ 
tained  on  a  fake  free  offer  of  this  kind.  The 
publisher  of  Up-To-Date  Farming  is  Mr. 
J.  A.  Everitt  of  American  Equity  Society 
feme,  and  also  conducts  a  seed  business 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  O.  K.  Seed 
Store.  When  “Miracle  wheat”  was  be¬ 
ing  advertised  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ever¬ 
itt  purchased  a  large  amount  of  it  from 
a  prominent  seedsman  and  sold  it  as 
“Marvellous  wheat,”  making  ridiculous 
claims  for  it.  On  the  strength  of  the 
new  name  and  unwarranted  claims  Ever¬ 
itt  charged  $5  a  bushel  for  the  seed  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “Marvellous,”  while 
other  seedsmen  were  selling  the  same  seed 
under  its  proper  name  “Miracle”  at  $3 
per  bushel.  To  our  mind  little  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  seedsmen-publishers  who 
change  the  names  of  known  varieties  of 
seeds  and  cause  to  be  published  fake  free 
seed  offers. 

Dr.  George  A.  Cardwell,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Telegraph  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  and  Adolph  E.  Benesch 
and  Elias  J.  Beach,  of  the  stock-brok¬ 
erage  firm  of  Benesch  &  Beach,  were 
found  guilty  last  night  by  a  jury  in  the 
federal  court  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
investors  in  the  stock  of  the  Telegraph 
Typewriter  Company.  Pending  his  de¬ 
cision  on  motions  for  arrest  of  judgment 
and  a  new  trial  Judge  Killits  deferred  the 
passage  of  sentence  on  the  three  defend¬ 
ants  until  the  middle  of  June.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Cardwell  and  Benesch  and 
Beach  are  out  on  bail. — Daily  Paper. 

In  1912  sealed  indictments  were  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
against  these  promoters  and  the  broker¬ 
age  firm,  operating  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telegraph  ’Typewriter  Company. 
This  company  was  reported  to  be  a  ten 
million  dollar  corporation,  and  the  brok¬ 
erage  firm  sold  some  $200,000  worth  of 
stock.  Evidently  these  promoters  did  not 
take  warning,  but  proceeded  to  get  some 
more  of  other  people’s  money  in  a  new 
proposition.  We  hope  the  warnings  we 
have  given  on  this  particular  proposition 
have  saved  our  readers  from  investing 
their  money  with  them.  We  look  on  all  of 
them  as  speculative  and  extremely  haz¬ 
ardous. 

I  am  again  troubling  you  about  col¬ 
lecting  a  little  bill  for  me  from  _the  Na¬ 
tional  Importing  &  Mfg.  Co.  of  425  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  You  will  see  by  their  lotto” 
to  me  I  deposited  one  dollar  for  sample 
book.  I  returned  the  book  to  them, 
which  they  have  kept,  and  you  will  see 
by  their  letter  to  me  what  they  say  about 
it.  I  am  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  and 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  dollar,  and 
would  be  thankful  to  you  for  getting  it 
for  me.  F.  E.  S. 

New  York. 

We  took  the  matter  of  this  complaint 
up  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf  with  the 
National  Importing  &  Mfg.  Company  and 
the  firm  refused  to  refund  the  dollar  on 
the  grounds  that  the  book  was  not  re¬ 
turned  within  the  30-day  limit.  No 
doubt  the  National  Importing  &  Mfg. 
Co.  are  within  their  legal  rights  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  return  the  money.  The  firm,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  subscriber's  money  for  which 
he  has  no  value  received,  and  the  record 
of  the  transaction  will  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others  when  dealing  with  this  or 
other  firms  doing  business  on  the  same 
basis,  to  make  sure  that  the  article  on 
which  they  expect  refund  of  their  money 
be  returned  strictly  within  the  time  limit 
specified;  otherwise  the  money  paid  is 
forfeited,  as  has  been  in  this  case. 


used  now  means  bigger  crops  next  year.  You  kno 
this  yourself.  Manure  spreading  time  Is  ail  tl 
time,  a  his  new  No.  ti  Low-Down  Manure  Spread 
13  Galloway  a  greatest  spreader. 

Positively  the  best  spreader  made  for  tho  least  money .  Don! 
chain  drive,  endless  apron;  forco  feed;  front  wheels  cut  urn: 
load;  gets  into  any  barnyard  corner;  close  hitch;  liBhtestdn 
of  any  low-down  machine  Capacity, 60-70  bushels.  All  st« 
pear,  complete  with  double-trees  and  neckyoke.  hlexiblerab 
hiirh  spued  beater  pulverizes  finely  any  barnyard  material  St< 
wheelB;  Bears  coupled  with  channel  atecl,  trussed  like  n  st< 
bridBe.  liox  rests  on  rear  trucks.  42  inches  hiBh.  Superior 
every  respect  to  new  fannied  freaks  of  heavy  draft  that  t 
you  up  for  repairs,  annoy  you  and  kill  your  horses. 

.  K.  K.  Foust.  Ashley.  Ohio,  writes:  '•Please  find  draft  1 
spreader  received  October  6th.  Assure  you  I  am  more  th 
Pleased  with  same.  It  has  proven  all  you  claim  and  more.  I 

WokinuB°afftc  “  "C“mPaUy' 1  “aVud  *21'80  6nJ  But  Just  what  1  w 

My  Book  “A  Streak  of  Gold”  FRE 

tells  fill  about  handling:  manure  to  eet  t 
greatest  profit.  Do  not  buy  u  spreader  of  a 
make  at  any  price  until  you  have  dropped 
postal  asking1  for  this  great  book  worth  $1. 

n?y  big  specie 

SI  KEADER  CATALOG  that  tells  tho  tru 
business.  Mailed  fre 
t»et  KlGHI  oo  this  spreader  proposition  b 
lore  you  buy. 

Win.  Galloway,  Pres. 

VVm.  Galloway  Co. 
279  Galloway  Sta;  Waterloo,  low 


ICE  IMPROVES  1 
HOME  GROUNDS 


PlanetJr.SeederandWheelHoe 


Right  now  i3  a  good  time  to  improve  your  home 
grounds  by  doing  away  with  the  unsightly  wooden 
fence.  At  email  cost  you  can  transform  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  property  and  add  greatly  to 
beauty  and  value. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence 
Lasts  Many  Years  Without  Repairs 

Built  of  heavy  wire,  thoroughly  galvanized  and  rust' 
resisting.  Easy  to  put  up  on  wooden  or  iron  posts — 
no  expert  needed.  Adjusts  itself  to  uneven  ground. 

Let  our  Service  Department  solve  your  fence 
problems.  Write  us  for  free  suggestions. 

Illustrated  CataloB,  BivinB  various  designs  and  prices,  ft  _ 
os  request.  See  your  dealer  about  the  Republic  liue. 

Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co. 

34  Republic  Street  North  Chicago.  III. 


free 


This  No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  WheelB 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  family  garden  I 
as  well  as  in  larger  acreage.  Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  in 
bills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  culti¬ 
vates  quickly  and  easily  all  through  the  season. 

Planet  Jr.  Tools  are  made  better,  last  longer,  and 
do  more  thorough  work;  save  time,  lighten  labor, 
and  get  bigger  crops.  They  are  the  tools  for  real 
economy.  Fully  guaranteed. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse 
Hoes.  Harrows.  Orchard- 
and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write 
postal  for  it.  B 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  I 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia,  Pa.  H 


Shoes  for  Hard  Service 


is  our  specialty.  Our  shoes  are  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  man  who  is  out  in  the  cold 
and  wet — farmers,  sportsmen  and  others 
demanding  footwear  that  will  stand  hard 
knocks,  yet  flexible  and  easy  on  feet. 

Besides  giving  extraordinary  wear  and 
comfort 

BASS  Shoes 

are  as  near  waterproof  as  a  leather 
shoe  can  be.  They  are  made  of 
selected  skins  of  mature  veals 
—not  cow  or  steer 
hides  used  in  or¬ 
dinary  shoes.  An 
experience  of  thir¬ 
ty-nine  years  in 
making  “hard 
service’’  is  behind 
every  pair — costs 

a  little  more  than  ordinary  store  shoes  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bass 
shoe  lasts  as  long  as  the  shoes — outwear  two  pairs  of  most  makes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  BASS  SHOES,  and  take  no  others.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  them,  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
easily  get  them. 

G.  H.  BASS  &  COMPANY,  Wilton,  Me. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  lngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Let  Us 
[Send  This  BookJH 

rnrr  f* 


[ORE  MONEY  TO  THE  FARMER- 


EAD  how  you  can  use 
your  old  running  gear* 

for  many  more  years — save 

thousands  of  high  lifts — make 
hauling:  easier— save  money  in 
repairs  by  putting:  on  “Electric” 

,  low  steel  wheels.  Or  gret  i\ 
,  complete  low  wheel  “Handy’1’ 
wagon.  Write  today  for  catalog: 
Hot  wheels  and  wag:ons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  Street  Quincy,  III. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yourold  farm  wagon  nAAV 
aa  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DUUIt 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  _n_. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  p  W  ►  r 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  ■ 
pay.  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 796  Quincy,  H»# 


M< 

Cheaper  Food  to  the  Consumer.  Scientific 
marketing.  Send  for  plans .  N.  Y,  STATE  DEPT. 
OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS.  71  West  23d  St..  New  York  City 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Posl 

The  Cahoon  has  tho  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front  of  the 
operator  and  not  against  his  person,  j  ears  oi  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  it  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you,  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  it  for  $3.80  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good  Reaping. 
G00DELL  C0MPANV  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Prices 


Our  Diamond  and  Square  Mesh  Farm, Field, Stock  and 
Poultry  Fences  and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Steel  Picket 
Fences  last  longer-^sost  less  because  we  make  them 

right  and  sell  direct.  AVrite  for  FREE  Catalog. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  337.  Ward  St  *Decaturi  Ind. 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpose — hogs 

sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

I  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  and  sample  to  test. 

The  Broun  Fence  &  Wire  Ct.  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  April.  9,  1915. 
MILK. 


The  llorden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  00  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  three  and  live  per  cent, 
fat.  The  price  increases  uniformly  three 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  . . . 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1 .66 

June  . . 

.  .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

J  uly  . . 

.  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1 .76 

Aug.  . . 

.  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  .. 

.  .  3.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  this  week  have  been  moder¬ 
ate  and  demand  for  fresh  stock  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  sufficient  to  advance  prices  one 
cent.  Medium  grade  creamery  has  also 
kept  cleared  up  better  than  usual. 


Creamery,  extra.above  92  score,  lb...  32  @ 


Extra,  92  score  .  31  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  25  @ 

Lower  Grades .  22  @ 

Storage  .  22  @ 

Btate  Dairy,  best .  30  @ 

Common  to  Good .  22  @ 

Ladles  .  18  @ 

Packing  Stock .  18  @ 

Process  .  19  @ 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  29%  cents. 
Philadelphia.  western  creamery.  32  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  31. 
Chicago  creamery,  25@30. 


32  is 
31% 


29 

24 

28 

31 

24 


21 

20 

23 


CHEESE. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  price, 
but  the  tone  of  the  market  is  weaker. 
There  are  but  few  sales  of  choice  new 
nmke  above  15  cents,  and  those  anxious 
to  sell  are  often  obliged  to  take  one- 
fourth  cent  under  this  figure. 


Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  15  @  15% 

New,  average  fancy  .  14%@  14% 

New.  under  grades  .  12%@  14 

Old,  specials .  17  ®  17% 

Old.  average  fancy .  16%@  16% 

Wisconsin,  new,  Daisies .  15  @  15% 

Skims,  special .  12  @  14 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  10 


EGGS 

Rather  large  quantities  are  going  into 
storage  on  shippers’  order,  and  this  with 
the  local  speculative  trade  tends  to  keep 
the  surplus  cleared  up.  Storing  eggs  at 
-2  cents  on  above  may  or  may  not  he 
profitable.  The  latter  possibility  is  worth 
considerable  thought  on  the  part  of  ship¬ 
pers  who  are  expecting  an  outlet  at  up¬ 
wards  of  30  cents  next  M  inter.  It  must 
he  remembered  that  the  profit  will  be 
made  on  the  eggs  that  are  candled  out 


as  first  grade,  which  may  not  be  nearly 
all  that  are  stored.  The  loss  ought  not  to 
be  heavy  in  a  storage  house  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  handled,  but  something  may 
go  wrong,  or  some  one  forgets  or  is  care¬ 
less  about  moisture,  and  the  eggs  have  a 
musty,  or  at  least,  “far  away”  taste,  so 
that  the  price  is  chopped  iu  two.  This 
happens  in  the  best  equipped  storage 
places,  aud  certainly  no  chance  should  be 
taken  by  putting  eggs  in  low  grade 
houses.  Successful  egg  storage  must  he 
dry.  Artificial  cold  with  plenty  of  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  will  meet  this  requirement, 
and  where  natural  ice  is  used  some  meth¬ 
od  of  indirect  application  of  the  cold,  like 
the  gravity  brine  system  is  necessary 
for  holding  eggs  and  butter. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  22  @  23 

Medium  to  good .  20  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  20  @  23 

Common  to  good .  17  @  20 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  sales  have  been  on  a  slightly 
higher  basis  this  week — in  some  cases 
25  cents  per  barrel,  and  occasionally  50 
cents  for  exceptional  marks.  There  are 
still  plenty  of  medium  and  under  grades 
which  go  under  $2  per  barrel.  North¬ 
ern  Spy  leads  all  other  kinds  in  the  top 
price  of  the  quotation  range,  and  prob¬ 
ably  always  would  if  creditable  specimens 
of  the  variety  were  available,  as  is  the 
case  with  Baldwin.  There  is  scarcely 
a  day  from  late  November  to  May  that 
fancy  Baldwins  are  not  offered  at  Now 
York,  but  fancy  Spies  are  the  exception, 
because  the  variety  is  critical  as  to  lo¬ 
cality,  and  under  best  conditions  may 
have  defects  that  put  it  far  from  the  top. 
Hence  when  Spy  is  quoted  under  Bald¬ 
win  it  may.  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
choice  Spies  are.  on  hand,  for  the  top  of 
the  price  range  means  top  for  the  quality 
offered,  hut  not  necessarily  for  the  va¬ 
riety.  In  fact  quotations  on  all  farm 
products  have  to  be  interpreted  on  this 
basis.  Lambs  may  sell  at  $6  one  week 
and  $8  the  next,  the  difference  being 
not  a  higher  market  but  better  lambs. 
Strawberries  have  been  running  poor  this 
week  and  wholesaling  mainly  under  25 
cents,  with  some  down  to  10. 


Apples— BenDavis,  bbl .  150  @  2  50 

Russet  .  2  00  @  2  75 

Spitz .  2  50  @  4  00 

Baldwin .  2  26  ©  3  50' 

King  .  2  25-  @  3  75 

Winesap  . 2  60  @  3  50 

Albemarle  Pippins.. .  3  50  @4  00 

Spy  . 2  50  ®  4  50 

Greening  . 2  25.  ®  4  00 

Box,  as  to  variety,  . 1  00  @  1  76 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  2  00  @6  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  @4  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  10  @  25 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . ’. .  6  70  @6  75 

Medium  .  5  45  @  5  50 

Pea  . 5  20  @5  25 

Red  Kidney . 6  15  @  6  20 

White  Kidney  .  7  20  @7  25 

Yellow  Eye .  5  90  @  6  00 

Lima,  California .  5  60  @5  70 


VEGETABLES. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  iu  the 
country  market  on  old  potatoes  and  some 
advance  here.  At  present  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  whether  the  city  will  fully 
met  this  country  advance.  It  certainly 
will  not  if  heavy  shipments,  much  in 
excess  of  current  needs,  are  made.  The 
buyer’s  most  effective  argument  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  price  down  is  a  large  supply.  Now 
that  the  country  stocks  are  being  cleared 
out,  however,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  holdings  previously  reported  will  be 
largely  cut  down  by  shrinkage  so  that  the 
higher  price  may  not  again  bury  the  New 
York  market  with  excessive  supplies. 
(’al)bage,  both  old  and  new,  is  lower. 
Old  onions  are  lower;  new  from  the 
West  Indies  selling  well,  and  Texas  crop 
expected  soon. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  125  @  165 

State,  180  lbs . 1  50  @  1  65 

Maine,  180  ibs .  1  75  @1  90 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  60 

Southern,  new.  bbls . 1  25  @  6  26 

8weet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  20 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  doz .  2  00  @  4  00 

Carolina .  1  75  @  2  75 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  2  25  @  2  75 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 35  00  @40  00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  3  00  @  3  50 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  60 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2  50  @  4  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  80  @  1  50 

Onions— Red.  bag  . .  140  @  165 

Yellow .  2  00  @2  25 

White  .  1  40  @  1  65 

Peppers,  bu . . . .  .  2  U0  ©  3  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  3  (10 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  50  @  3  25 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  25 

Marrow .  150  @  2  00 

New,  bu .  1  50  @  2  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu,  .  1  5U  @3  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  .  17 

Roosters . 

Ducks .  ...... 

Geese . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . 

Common  to  good .  14 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Roasters  .  23 

Fowls . 14 

Ducks, .  . ,  .  12 

Squabs,  doz . 1  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 7  25 

Bulls . 4 

Cows .  3 

Cal  ves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  8  00 

Culls . . .  5  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  5 

Lambs  . .  7 

Hogs .  7  50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime .  12  @  12% 

Common  to  good.  1 .  9  @  11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  5  00  @8  00 
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GRAIN 

Wheat  prices  have  remained  on  about 
the  same  level  as  last  week.  Export  de¬ 
mand  is  not  heavy,  and  the  Government 
Winter  wheat  report  is  taken  to  indicate 
a  large  crop.  Supplies  of  corn  and  oats 
large  and  market  dull. 


W  heat.  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  65  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  63  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  80  @  83 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bnsh .  62  @  63 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  20  @  1  23 


MILLFEED. 

The  prices  below  are  for  car  lots,  ex¬ 
cept  where  jobbing  figures  are  indicated, 
and  cover  several  important  markets. 


New  Youk— 

Bran,  car  lots . 25  10  @26  75 

Middlings . 25  75  @26  50 

Red  Dog  . 32  00  @  33  00 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @34  00 

Buffalo— 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @24  50 

Middlings,  as  to  quality  . 25  00  @30  00 

Gluten  feed . 28  50  @20  00 

Ilominey  feed . 31  00  @31  50 

Oil  Meal,  ton  lots .  34  00  @35  00 

ST.  Louis— 

Bran,  car  lots . 22  00  @24  00 

Hominy  feed  . 26  00  @76  60 

Middlings . 28  00  @29  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality,  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  30  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  28 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  34  @  36 

Tub,  choice .  32  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  ®  28 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  18  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  16  ©  18 

Lamb  chops .  16  @  20 

Roasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  15 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 


FARM  HELPA. 

Satisfaction  ornochargo,  SIDNEY  Y.  SULLIVAN,  apency 
with  a  record.  Phone,  B486  Cortland.  99  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  without 
fanning  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  aud  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  Is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

T1IE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payablo  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 


HALL  COLONY  BROODERS,  $14  each.  Buffalo 
Hoovers,  new,  $7  each.  H.  TAYLOR,  Berlin, 
Maryland. 


PURE  VERMONT.  MAPLE  SYRUP— Finest  qual¬ 
ity,  buy  direct.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  Pawlet, 
Vt. 


NULL’S  Famous  Meltlotus  Honey,  10-pound  pail, 
$1.50,  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL,  Demo- 
polis,  Ala. 


WANTED — A  young  farmer’s  son,  of  character, 
for  farm  work.  J.  O.  HALE,  Byfleld,  Mass. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  single  man  expe¬ 
rienced  in  farming,  who  has  limited  means  to 
join  in  partnership;  high  grade  farm.  Box  74  c. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  on  your  own  farm;  gaso¬ 
lene  or  water  power;  practical  electrician  will 
install:  special  price  while  work  is  slack.  F. 
STAEBNER,  Willlmantlc,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 20  tons  mixed  hay,  large  bales, 
delivered  Cambridge  Junction,  Vt.,  station; 
price,  $15.  F.  H.  McFARLAND,  Waterville, 
Vermont. 


WANTED — Carload  of  good  clean  Timothy  or 
second’  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  cheap  for  cash.  J. 
K.  IIELDER,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHOICEST  new  Vermont  Maple  Syrup  at  $1.10 
per  gallon,  new  sugar  in  5  and  6-lb.  pails,  15c. 
per  pound.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 250-pound  Sharpies 
Separator.  II.  CHAMPION,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


GOOD,  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  $1.10  per  gallon: 

sugar,  12c.  per  pound.  OHAS.  II.  LONG, 
Waitsfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Weil  paying  grocery  store,  vicinity 
Hartford.  Conn.  Address  Box  79,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 240  egg  incubator,  splendid  condi¬ 
tion,  $14.50;  three  international  hovers,  never 
unerated,  $7  each.  MAPLE  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  niiddle-aged  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper,  three  in  family;  must  be  competent 
and  reliable.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  desirous  of  making  a 
change,  wants  position  as  superintendent  of 
large  estate.  E.  F.  W.,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  general  farm  hand,  ex¬ 
perienced.  industrious  aud  temperate.  FARM¬ 
ER,  care  of  It.  N.-Y. 


A  RESPECTABLE  young  woman  wishes  position 
on  a  farm  to  cfo  light  outdoor  work  and  help 
around  the  house;  highest  references.  E.  B.  W., 
c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position.  American, 
honest,  trustworthy,  frugal,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco,  understands  general  farming,  soil  im¬ 
provement,  mixing  fertilizers,  care  of  horses 
and  poultry,  expert  raising  calves,  handle  and 
repair  farm  equipment,  farm  accounts,  cost  of 
production,  handle  men  and  produce  results. 
MANAGER,  Box  80,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  practical  agriculturist  desires  position 
on  up-to-date  farm;  graduated  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  course:  can  teach.  JOS.  ROSENTHAL, 
Forked  River,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable  teamster  and  field 
hand,  no  liquor  tolerated;  wages,  $25  a  month, 
hoard,  room,  washing.  T.  W.  BARNES,  Nivor- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  one  that  can  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  and  not  afraid  of  work:  no  others  need 
apply.  N.  R.  PALMER.  Sweet  Hall,  Va. 


SITUATION  WANTED— American,  age  21,  with 
some  experience  and  references,  wants  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  farm.  E.  RATTER,  547  East 
St.,  New  Britain  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position,  experienced,  in¬ 
struction  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Agriculture. 
GEORGE  N.  SAUL.  450  W.  152d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARMER  AND  GARDENER— Married,  Ameri¬ 
can,  understanding  all  branches  of  work  on 
gentleman’s  place,  wants  position;  A  1  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  MORRIIS,  215  Richmond  Hill,  L.  r. 
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YOUNG  MAN,  (20),  wants  work,  life  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines  farm  work;  I.  C.  S.  train¬ 
ing,  capable  of  handling  responsible  position; 
references.  CARLSON,  193  North  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — -On  large  farm,  English, 
well  educated,  good  housekeeper  and  cook, 
understands  poultry.  MRS.  HUNTER,  Box  6, 
Denville,  New  Jersey. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  working  foreman  on 
gentleman’s  place  by  young  married  farmer, 
Scotch,  life  experience  in  all  kinds  of  farming, 
dairying  and  the  operating  of  all  up-to-d’ate  ma¬ 
chinery;  four  years  present  position;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence;  state  wages.  Apply  ROBERT  MILLAR, 
care  C.  C.  Strawhacker,  Grand  View  Farm,  King 
of  Prussia,  Penna. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  first-class 
working  foreman  for  modern  dairy  or  stock 
farm,  32  years  old,  single,  sober  and  reliable; 
can  handle  any  proposition;  would  accept  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman,  10  years’  reference;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  31  Clayton  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Ry  young  man,  20  years 
old,  good  milker  and  understands  all  farm 
work;  a  steady  man  for  a  steady  place.  Box 
78,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R. 
KEATOR,  Attorney-at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 


EXCHANGE  AT  ONCE  318  acres;  good  buildings 
for  small  farm.  LOUIS  RARENSTEIN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


;  TO  RENT — Farm  150  acres,  near  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  good  house,  barns,  apple  and  peach 
trees,  berries,  asparagus,  splendid  fields,  hcaltliv 
location,  convenient  to  railroad,  witii  stock  and 
tools,  or  without:  liberal  terms  to  right  pnrtv; 
references  required.  Box  77,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  and  fruit  farm  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  2%  miles  from  college  town; 
27  head  of  stock,  horses,  tools,  etc.:  for  partic¬ 
ulars  address  HOLSTEIN,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. — 20  acres,  set  to  2,400  peach 
trees,  on  state  road,  having  three  fronts,  only 
one  mile  to  centre  town,  handsome  location,  best 
quality  fruit:  $5,000;  easy  terms.  JOHN  EM- 
MELUTH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOME  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  10 
rooms,  bath,  all  city  improvements;  nothing 
better  in  Jersey;  poultry  and  fruit  combined, 
capacity  2,000  chickens,  up-to-dhte  houses; 
pigeon  houses  stocked  about  600  pair  fine  birds; 
city  water  and  electric  lights,  550  peach  trees 
in  bearing,  on  best  resident  avenue  in  Vineland, 
10  minutes’  walk  to  depot;  trolleys  pass  door. 
Price,  terms,  particulars.  JOHN  EMMELUTII, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE! — One  thousand  to  three  thousand 
dollars  Income  from  ten-acre  apple  orchard, 
three  acres  berries,  poultry  capueity  eight  hun¬ 
dred  hens;  near  city  and  normal  school;  trolley 
and  macadam  roads:  price,  $5,000;  easy  terms. 
L.  M.  LOOPE,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  for  cabin  cruiser.  Box  83, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  Poultry  Farm,  mile 
railroad,  fourteen  miles  Philadelphia;  3,000 
capacity;  perfect  condition,  sacrifice,  $7,000. 
WHITE  FEATHER  FARM,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  100-aere  farm  on  state 
road  near  Princess  Anne,  Md. ;  new  buildings, 
mild  climate,  good  market.  PHILIP  C.  DEN¬ 
NIS,  Poeomoke  City,  Md. 


SMALL  FARM — Near  seashore,  Southern  New 
England:  no  fancy  price;  good  water,  good  air, 
pleasant  location  desired;  full  description,  low¬ 
est  price  first  letter.  Box  353,  Nashua.  N.  II. 


45  ACRES  in  fruit  belt,  dark  sand  loam,  good 
poultry  farm,  near  car  line.  S.  D.  ECKLBR 
Geneva,  O. 


FINE  HOME  in  Long  Eddy,  New  York,  on  Del¬ 
aware  River  and  Erie  Railroad1,  sacrificed  for 
quick  sale,  modern  twelve-room  house,  bath, 
range,  porches,  shade,  good  barn,  garden,  near 
station,  school,  post  office,  stores,  churches, 
only  $2,500;  $1,500  cash.  Write  Rox  156,  Vero¬ 
na,  N.  Y. 


TO  LEASE — 40-acre  cauliflower,  potato,  fruit 
farm,  buildings,  work  on  shares  with  farmer 
having  team.  "LONG  ISLAND,”  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  about  50  acres,  with  large 
bearing  orchard  in  Southern  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  North  Delaware  or  near  Wash¬ 
ington.  GRAAMAXS  BROS.,  General  Delivery, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  11-room  suburban  dwelling,  grand 
trees.  large  plot,  Staten  Island.  New  York 
City;  sell,  rent,  exchange  for  village  farm. 
TOEPP,  Owner,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUALLY  attractive  country  estate,  175 
acres,  large  14-room  house,  steam,  bath,  laun¬ 
dry,  spring  water,  productive  soil,  lumber,  fruit, 
one-half  mile  village,  electrics,  exceptional 
value;  circular  from  owner.  J.  G.  HALL,  Con¬ 
way,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  small  fruit  or  poultry 
,  farm,  good  nine-room  house,  barn,  etc.,  at 
Faruiingdale,  near  trolley  road,  and  state 
School  of  Agriculture  Farm.  JOHN  SOPER, 
Owner,  Huntington,  Long  Island. 


NINE-ROOM  HOUSE,  four  acres,  barn,  ice¬ 
house.  brook,  60  miles  Long  Island,  near  de¬ 
pot;  $150  lease.  KRUSE,  593  Evergreen  Ave 
Brooklyn. 


AUCTION  SALE — Seven  farms  near  Thaxton. 

Va.,  May  11,  1915.  Write  for  particulars  ami 
descriptions,  "THE  BARONY,”  Bedford  Cl  tv 
Va.  ’ 


Get  Phelps’  Sensational 


My  new  free  book  has  in  it  the  biggest,  most 
surprising  announcement  any  manufacturer  ever 
made.  It  tells  you  why  in  the  very  face  of 
advancing  prices  on  raw  materials  I  have 
been  able  to  make  Split  Hickory  Buggies 
A  A  Ullt  better  and  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Without  my  new  5  per  cent  plan  I  would  have 
had  to  advance  prices  this  year.  With  this  new 
plan  I  have  split  prices  down  to  the  roots. 

Think  of  it.  You  can  now  buy  my  famous 
Split  Hickory  Buggies— the  niftiest,  strongest,  most  stylish  buggies  that 
ever  rolled  over  any  road — as  low  as  $39.25. 

I  want  you  to  know  about  my  new  5  per  cent  plan.  It  is  too  sweeping 
to  tell  about  in  the  narrow  space  of  an  advertisement.  It  revolutionizes 
the  whole  plan  of  price  making.  I’ll  tell  you  the  story.  Send  me  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card,  and  I’ll  do  the  rest. 


Offer 


I  Have  Made  an  Otter  You 
Can’t  Aftord  to 
Miss — 


iSiaThuiTj 

c  v  Hickory 

*24  to  *55  Vehicles 

200,000  Now  Rolling  Over  the  Roads 

This  year — my  big  price  challenge  year — will  see 
more  sold  than  ever.  Bigger,  better  factory — better 
shoparrangement — no  middlemen’s  profits — bought 
before  the  war  materials — and  best  of  all  my  big,  new 
5 %  plan.  These  will  bring  the  buyers  flocking  to  Split 
Hickory.  It  will  bring  you,  when  you  read  the  story  in  the 
new  book.  Split  Hickory — the  finest  vehicles  made — sec¬ 
ond  growth  hickory — splits  not  sawed  have  won  the  lead. 

There’s  Not  a  Buggy  Made 
That  Can  Compete  with  Phelps 

and  my  big  book  shows  you  150  styles,  more  than  you 
could  find  in  20  stores.  But  don’t  take  my  word.  I’ll 
do  something  the  dealer  won't  do.  I’ll  ship  the  buggy 
you  want,  and  let  you  use  it  30  days.  Then  if  you  don’t 
like  your  bargain,  you  can  ship  it  back,  and  I’ll  pay 


your 
all  the  freight 
both  ways. 


This 
Beautiful  Buggy 


Is  Guaranteed  and  You  Get 
30  Days*  Free  Trial  on  Any  Road 

Let’s  get  together  and  talk  buggy.  Let  me  talk  to  you  through 
my  book.  The  book  will  set  you  straight  on  vehicle  prices, 
and  it  will  tell  you  the  big  story  of  my  startling  5  °lo  otter. 


Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal 
Today  and  Send  It  to  Phelps 

That’s  all  you  need  to  do.  The  book  will  come  postpaid, 
and  I’ll  guarantee  it  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  things  in 
vehicle  values.  Special  Harness  Catalog  free  also.  If  you 
just  send  your  name,  I’ll  send  both — address  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  224  Columbus,  Ohio 


Only 

$OQ25 


April  24,  015 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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In  Apple  Blossom  Time 


“A  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modern  Tire ' 


.is'" 


wmmtm 


KEEP  A  TIRE  RECORD 


Miles 

Service 


Odometer 
When  Discerded 


Odometer 
When  Instelled 


Tote!  Coet  Per  Mile 


First  Coet 


Date  o(  Porchece 


Makers  Name 


Tire  Serial  No 


We  challenge  the  world  with  our  Famous  Popular-Priced 
“Chain  Tread”  Tires.  Keep  a  tire  record 

and  prove  it  for  yourself 


Our  total  factory  capacity  has  been  doubled.  Now  we  are  ready  to  supply 
our  famous  “Chain  Tread”  Tires  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  lowest  price  in 

their  history. 

Now  we  challenge  any  competitor’s  tire  to  show  you  the  same  combination 
of  real  anti-skid  protection  and  low  cost  per  mile.  Get  our  Tire  Record  Card 
and  prove  it  for  yourself. 


u 


Chain  Tread”  Tires 


Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerful 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

“Chain  Treads”  are  not  simply  a  fancy  design  stamped  on  a  tire— they  are 
real  anti-skid  tires.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of  Free  Tire  Record 
Blanks,  to  United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway  at  58th  St,  N.  Y.  City 

•‘Chain  Tread  ”  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers.  Do  not  accept  substitutes 


us 


United  StatesTires 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 


(Operating  46  Factories) 
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KEEPING  A  TREE  RECORD. 

A  “  Fat”  'Pest  for  Orchards. 

XDIYIDUAL  PRODUCTION.— I  notice  in  my 
copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  doted  March  20,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  which  automobile  users  are  strongly 
urged  to  keep  a  tire  record.  When  I  glanced  at  this 
sentence  I  misread  it  and  thought  it  said  “Keep  a 
tree  record.”  It  certainly  appeals  to  me  that  there 
is  as  much,  if  not  more,  necessity  for  horticulturists 
to  keep  a  tree  record  as  it  is  desirable  for  automo- 
ble  owners  to  keep  a  tire  record.  This  has  suggest¬ 
ed  to  me  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the  tim<'  for  orehard- 
ists  to  consider  tin*  question  of  keeping  individual 
tree  records  the  coming  season.  In  California,  we 
:ire  glad  to  report,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  fruit  growers  who  have  numbered 
their  trees  and  are  keeping  a  record  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  tree's  production.  I  think  1  can  safely  say 
that  a  majority  of  the  fruit  growers  in  this  State 
ore  now  keeping  such  a  systematic  record.  Also, 
the  growers  who  have  adopted  a  system  of  tree 
records  have  found  that  these  records  are  of  intense 
interest  and  value  to  them.  Some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools  have  adopted  tree  performance 
record  work  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum  and  the 
hoys  and  girls  are  find¬ 
ing  the  work  of  keeping 
tree  records  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  has  been  tin*  case 
in  the  work  of  seed  corn 
testing  and  judging  and 
similar  work  with  other 
crops. 

IMPORTANCE  OF 
THE  WORK.— I  wish 
there  were  some  way  in 
which  I  could  reach 
every  fruit  grower  in 
the  East  and  present  to 
them  tin1  importance  of 
individual  rree  records. 

If  one  fruit  grower  in 
each  community  would 
adopt  a  tree  record  sys¬ 
tem,  1  feel  sure  that  in 
a  comparatively  short 
time  a  majority  of  the 
interested  g  r o  w  ers 
would  adopt  this  emin¬ 
ently  practicable  and 
profitable  phase  of  or¬ 
chard  work.  We  are  in 
correspondence  w  i  t  h 
growers  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  cher¬ 
ries.  and  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  currants  and 
strawberries,  who  have 
either  begun  or  are 
planning  to  begin  this 
year  the  individual  plant  record.  Similar  methods, 
of  course,  have  been  carried  out  and  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  by  potato  growers  in  keeping 
an  individual  bill  record,  and  the  results  of  such 
work  are  so  encouraging  and  are  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  potato  industry  that  more  and  more 
potato  growers  are  adopting  this  method  of  work 
as  a  means  for  securing  improved  seed  potatoes. 

METHODS  INVOLVED. — The  individual  tree  rec¬ 
ord  seems  at  first  thought,  perhaps,  to  be  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  than  is  found  to  be  the  case 
upon  actual  trial.  To  be  sure  it  means  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  systematic  methods  which  we  have  found 
to  be  advantageous  in  many  respects  aside  from  se¬ 
curing  reliable  information  as  to  tree  behavior.  I 
wish  that  some  of  the  younger  generation — the  boys, 
sons  of  orchardists — would  take  an  interest  and  be¬ 
gin  to  secure  some  tree  records.  It  might  not  be 
practicable  in  all  cases  to  secure  a  record  of  all 
the  trees,  in  which  case  a  plot  of  say  a  hundred 
trees  can  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  At  the  risk 
of  repetition,  I  am  going  to  outline  briefly  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  keeping  tree  records  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  interest  additional  fruit  growers  in  this 
matter. 

TREE  NUMBERS. — In  the  first  place,  every  tree 
must  be  given  a  number.  The  most  practical  sys¬ 


tem  which  we  have  tried  out  for  this  purpose  is  to 
arrange  this  tree  number  so  us  not  only  to  identify 
the  tree,  but  so  as  to  locate  its  position  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  In  order  to  do  this,  each  tree  should  be  given 
a  number,  consisting  of  the  number  of  the  plot  in 
which  tin'  tree  is  located,  the  number  of  the  row, 
and  the  number  of  the  tree  in  the  row.  A  tree  lo¬ 
cated  in  plot  2.  row  3,  and  the  12th  tree  in  row  2, 
would  have  the  number  2-3-12.  This  number  should 
lie  attached  in  a  permanent  way  to  the  tree.  We 
have  found  that  painting  this  number  on  the  tree 
trunks  or  one  of  the  main  limbs  of  the  tree  is 
a  satisfactory  method.  Pure  white  lead  is  used.  A 
small  camel's-hair  brush  is.  desirable  for  making 
the  numbers.  We  place  these  numbers  always  on 
the  same  relative  sides  of  the  tree,  as.  for  instance, 
mi  the  south  side,  so  ns  to  assist  in  finding  them. 
In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  brush  off  the  tree’s 
trunk  or  the  place  where  the  number  is  to  be  paint¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  remove  any  dirt,  or  other  obstructions 
to  numbering.  Plain,  large  figures  should  be  used 
and  with  a  little  experience  we  have  found  that 
from  250  to  300  trees  can  lie  numbered  in  a  day’s 
work.  The  position  of  the  numbers  on  the  tree  can 
be  arranged  in  any  way  that  is  most  satisfactory, 
but  we  have  found  that  it  is  usually  desirable  to 


arrange  the  numbers  in  a  vertical  column.  With 
this  method  of  numbering,  no  matter  how  many 
plots  or  how  many  rows  or  how  many  trees  there 
are  in  the  orchard,  there  can  be  no  duplication  of 
numbers.  It  also  avoids  cumbersome  numbers.  It 
enables  the  orehnrdist  to  find  any  particular  tree  at 
any  time  with  absolute  certainty  and  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  Many  advantages  will  be  found  in  the  use 
of  this  system  by  orchards,  aside  from  this  use  in 
keeping  tree  performance  records. 

TREE  RECORD  BLANKS.— For  practicable  per¬ 
formance  records,  we  suggest  that  a  record  of  the 
number  of  barrels  or  boxes  or  baskets  of  fruit  from 
each  tree  be  kept..  For  more  careful  and  detailed 
work  of  this  character,  a  record  of  the  pounds  and 
the  number  of  fruits  borne  by  each  tree  is  desirable. 
To  anyone  who  is  interested  to  the  extent  of  going 
into  tree  performance  record  work  in  detail,  we  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  by  correspondence  and  suggest 
methods  of  carrying  on  this  work  and  blanks  for 
keeping  the  individual  tree  records  based  on  our 
experience  along  this  line  But  for  ordinary,  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  a  record  of  the  amount  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  expressed  in  the  usual  picking  receptacle, 
such  as  a  basket  or  box,  or  other  receptacle,  has 
proven  to  be  satisfactory.  The  following  form  for 
keeping  these  records  is  suggested  for  the  orchard- 


ist's  use.  An  ordinary  notebook  can  be  adopted  for 
this  purpose  and  ruled  according  to  the  suggested 
outline  for  a  tree  record  blank  on  next  page. 

With  this  record  form,  the  only  figure  that  needs 
to  be  filled  in  on  each  sheet  is  the  plot  number  and 
the  row  number.  The  number  of  the  trees  on  each 
sheet  will  depend  upon  the  size  most  convenient. 
Usually  spaces  are  provided  for  records  for  about 
400  trees  on  each  sheet.  The  number  of  spaces  pro¬ 
vided  for  recording  the  yield  of  each  pick  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  tin*  number  of  picks  which  are  to  be 
made.  In  the  case  of  peaches,  of  course,  a  large 
number  of  columns  must  be  provided,  depending  on 
the  number  of  picks,  in  some  of  our  peach  per¬ 
formance  records  we  have  made  as  many  as  sixteen 
picks  during  a  season  from  each  tree  of  certain 
varieties.  In  the  case  of  apples  we  have  made  usu 
ally  only  two.  and,  at  the  most,  three  picks  The 
arrangement  of  the  sheet,  providing  for  different 
picks,  can  lie  adapted  to  the  particular  variety  and 
the  usual  number  of  picks  made  from  the  trees  of 
this  variety  by  tin'  grower.  Each  tree  must  be 
picked  separately,  so  that  a  record  may  be  made  of 
the  amount  from  each  particular  tree.  A  prac¬ 
tical  means  for  doing  this  without  interfering  with 
the  work  of  picking  must  la'  worked  out  by 

each  grower.  A  number 
of  different  systems  are 
I)  e  i  n  g  used  success¬ 
fully.  The  method  best 
adapted  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  grower’s  needs  will 
depend  upon  many  con¬ 
ditions,  so  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  method  can  be  re¬ 
commended  to  meet  all 
conditions.  I  sually  one 
person  following  a  gang 
of  pickers  can  keep  this 
record  accurately  and 
efficiently.  The  foreman 
of  the  picking  crew  usu¬ 
ally  a -tends  to  this  work. 
Sometimes  a  picker  or 
other  person  is  desig¬ 
nated  to  look  after  the 
filling  in  of  the  tree  rec¬ 
ord  data.  No  matter 
what  system  is  adopted, 
the  main  idea  is  to  se¬ 
cure  reliable  and  accur¬ 
ate  information  as  to 
the  individual  tree’s 
production.  This  rec¬ 
ord.  to  be  of  value, 
must  cover,  of  course,  a 
period  of  several  years. 
We  have  found  that  a 
two  years’  record  is  of 
considerable  i  n  t  e  rest 
and  value  and  that  a 
years’  record  of  trees  that  are  in  full  bear¬ 
ing  gives  an  accurate  line  upon  the  individual  tree 
behavior. 

OBJECTS  OF  TREE  RECORDS.— The  purpose 
of  these  records  is  to  develop  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  orchard,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  value  to  the  owner.  The  number  of  poor  and 
drone  trees  is  accurately  determined  by  this  method: 
the  number  of  regular  bearing  and  productive  trees, 
if  any,  and  their  location,  is  discovered  by  the  use 
of  these  tree  records;  the  proportion  of  profitable 
;dul  unprofitable  trees  in  the  orchard  is  disclosed 
as  a  result  of  such  records;  sources  of  budwood  for 
topworking  or  for  propagation  are  developed  so  that 
growers  can  go  to  a  particular  tree  and  cut  bud 
wood  from  reliable  sources;  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  of  the  varieties  is  obtained  as  a  result 
of  this  work;  the  existence  of  different  types  as  a 
result  of  bud  variations  can  be  discovered  from 
this  work;  the  undesirable  types  can  be  located  and 
eliminated  by  topworking,  rebudding  or  replanting. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  principle  which  is  applied 
in  tin1  dairy  industry  where  individual  cow  records 
are  kept  by  dairymen  in  order  to  gain  definite 
knowledge  of  the  individual  cow’s  behavior:  it  is 
the  same  principle  which  underlies  the  ear  to  row 
method  of  the  improvement  of  our  established  va- 


A  Peach  Among  Peaches  ! 

Not  long  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  picture  showing  a  boy  riding  on  a  turkey’s  back.  We  supposed,  of  course,  that  all  would  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  a  trick  or  joke  of  the  photographer's  art.  To  our  surprise  one  reader  accused  us  of  trying  to  “fake”  the  public,  so  let 
us  be  careful  to  explain  this  time  that  the  above  picture  merely  shows  what  a  photographer  can  do  by  neatly  pasting  the  figure  of 

the  little  girl  on  a  photograph  of  peaches  and  then  photographing  the  whole  thing. 
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rieties  of  corn,  where  the  progeny  of  individual  ears 
is  planted  in  separate  rows  and  seeds  saved  from 
the  best  producing  individuals ;  it  is  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  which  underlies  the  selection  of  potatoes  by 

Peach  Performance  Records. 

Variety .  Block .  Rows . 

Tree  No.  Aug.  28.  Sept.  1  Sept.  3.  Sept.  5.  Quality.  Total. 
1-6-24  3  bkt.  2%  bkt.  JA  bkt.  V4  bkt.  Good  6%  bkt. 
1-6-25  3  bkt.  3  bkt.  216  bkt.  1  bkt  Very  good  9%  bkt. 

(lie  individual  hill  method  where  the  hills  are  har¬ 
vested  separately  and  seed  saved  from  those  hills 
which  are  most  desirable.  The  chief  value  to  my 
mind  of  tree  records  lies  in  the  gaining  of  accurate 
and  reliable  information  as  to  orchard  work  and 
of  the  introduction  of  systematic  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  established  orchards.  It  is  well  worth  a 
trial  and,  as  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  trial  by  the  younger 
generation  of  fruit  growers  who  are  desirous  of  gain¬ 
ing  more  information  as  to  the  behavior  of  varieties 
and  of  methods  of  improving  the  production  of  these 
varieties  in  their  respective  orchards.  It  is  most 
intensely  interesting  work  and  will  appeal  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  getting  first-hand 
information  as  to  their  orchard  conditions. 

California  a.  d.  shamed. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  SKUNK  BREEDING. 

CAN  you  give  me  information  as  to  the  raising  and 
care  of  skunks  for  commercial  purposes?  I  have 
five  that  I  have  caught  in  traps  which  I  have  in 
a  pen  12x12.  Is  there  any  danger  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  dying  from  the  effects  of  bruises  on  the  feet? 
Is  tliis  place  large  enough  for  them?  What  would  I 
best  feed  these  animals?  How  can  I  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  male  and  female?  c.  Q.  L. 

Ohio. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  breeding  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  is  to  comply  with  the  game  laws 
of  your  State.  Then  one  must  be  sure  that  none  of 
the  arrangements  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  con¬ 
flict  with  the  breeding  habits  of  the  animals  to  be 
kept.  For  instance,  in  breeding  foxes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  one  male  and  one  female  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen  all  the  time;  if  the  male  is  taken  away  the 
young  are  likely  to  starve.  In  other  cases  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  can  be  left  together;  in 
still  other  cases  males,  females  and  young  must  be 
kept  separated  most  of  the  time. 

Skunks  are  easily  tamed  and  submit  readily  to 
confinement.  If  the  scent  glands  are  removed  they 
are  said  to  make  very  good  house  pets  and  much 
better  mousers  than  cats.  This  operation  can  be 
easily  done  when  the  animals  are  about  six  weeks 
old,  but  becomes  very  dangerous  later.  When  the 
animals  are  kept  for  fur  allow  about  800  square 
feet  to  each,  or  about  50  skunks  to  the  acre.  The 
enclosure  should  be  on  a  well-drained  sandy  hill¬ 
side,  partly  shaded  by  trees  and  partly  open  mea¬ 
dow.  The  fence  should  extend  at  least  three  feet 
under  ground,  and  should  have  the  lower  edge  pro¬ 
tected  in  some  way  to  prevent  digging  under  it. 
Skunks  have  been  known  to  dig  under  a  three-foot 
wall.  The  protection  can  be  secured  by  turning  the 
bottom  of  the  wire  in  a  foot  or  more  or  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  can  be  filled  with  stones  or  concrete. 
Above  ground  the  fence  should  be  of  inch  mesh 
wire  three  feet  high,  with  a  foot-wide  board  laid 
on  top  of  the  posts.  To  keep  out  dogs,  etc.,  it  will 
be  well  to  carry  the  fence. up  with  barbed  wire  three 
feet  or  more  above  the  board.  The  inside  fences 
should  be  similar  to  the  outside  one  and  three  feet 
high.  There  should  be  a  pen  for  each  breeding  fe¬ 
male,  one  for  males  and  one  for  just  weaned  young. 
In  the  general  enclosure  the  dens  may  be  made  of 
hollow  logs,  of  trenches  lined  with  boards  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  or  simply  holes  bored  in  the  hill¬ 
side  with  a  post  auger.  There  should  be  a  den 
for  each  animal  in  the  pen.  The  breeding  dens  may 
he  made  of  old  boxes  if  they  are  rain-proof. 

The  sex  of  the  animals  can  be  told  by  examina¬ 
tion.  In  handling  them  grasp  the  animal  firmly 
by  the  thick  part  of  the  tail  and  swing  it  quickly  off 
its  feet.  It  will  probably  be  wise  to  wear  old 
clothes  while  one  is  getting  acquainted  with  the 
skunks. 

Skunks  in  captivity  eat  a  great  variety  of  food, 
including  meat,  fish,  insects,  bread,  cooked  and  even 
raw  vegetables,  and  ripe  fruits.  Table  scraps  will 
keep  the  animals  in  good  condition  but  occasional 
meals  wholly  of  raw  meat  are  desirable.  The  meat 
should  not  be  putrid  nor  very  salty.  More  of  it 
should  be  fed  in  the  Spring.  It  is  lack  of  meat  in 
the  diet  that  causes  old  skunks  to  eat.  the  young. 

Skunks  usually  breed  but  once  a  year,  but  may 
have  a  second  litter.  The  mating  season  is  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  eax-ly  March.  At  this  time  keep  one  male 
and  five  to  eight  females  together.  If  two  males  are 
in  the  same  pen  they  are  likely  to  fight.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  about  nine  weeks,  the  young  coming  in 
May.  Leave  them  alone  the  first  six  weeks  and 
wean  them  when  about  two  months  old.  The  young 
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become  prime  in  December  and  breeding  animals 
should  be  selected  at  the  end  of  this  month  or  the 
first  of  January.  Keep  only  the  darkest  ones,  and 
sell  for  fur  all  light  or  rusty  animals.  It  is  said 
that  in  three  or  four  generations  one  can  get  a  strain 
that  will  all  grade  No.  1. 

Skunks  for  breeding  should  be  caught  in  a  box 
trap.  There  is  always  danger  of  severe  injury  if 
the  animal  is  caught  in  a  steel  trap.  A  box  trap 
should  have  some  device  like  a  trap-nest  to  prevent 
the  skunks  raising  the  door.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Wayne  County,  N  Y. 


HOW  FIELDS  MAY  VARY  IN  PHOSPHORUS. 
As  Shown  by  Analysis. 

IELDS,  like  people,  have  characteristics  of  their 
own.  Often  fields  on  the  same  farm  vary  more 
than  two  farms  or  two  localities.  Why  this 
variation?  From  the  standpoint  of  fertility  the 
usual  reasons  given  are  lack  of  nitrogen,  humus,  or 
lime.  But  what  about  phosphorus?  Just  now  we 
are  hearing  a  good  deal  about  potash.  I’otasli  con¬ 
tent  in  the  soil  runs  from  1  to  5%,  while  phosphorus 


is  high  if  it  runs  .4  of  1%  How  evident  then,  if 
the  same  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphorus  have 
been  removed  by  crops  throughout  the  generations, 
that  in  fertilizing  phosphorus  should  receive  due 
consideration. 

Years  ago  in  the  Eastern  United  States  when 
our  fields  were  first  laid  out  the  phosphorus  con¬ 
tent  may  have  been  the  same.  Unequal  treatment 
of  the  fields  by  a  succession  of  farmers  have  now 
produced  an  unbalanced  condition — or  at  least  such 
is  indicated  by  many  soil  analyses.  One  instance 
of  this  is  the  85-acre  farm  of  Jos.  W.  Croot,  near 
Chester,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J  This  farm  is  typical  of 
that  region,  and  is  here  selected  as  an  illustration 
because  Prof.  Alva  Agee  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  advises  the  use  of  phosphorus  for 
that  district.  The  farm  contains  seven  upland,  cul¬ 
tivated  fields.  Analysis  for  total  phosphorus  is 
shown  in  diagram. 

We  have  on  this  farm  one  field  high,  two  low, 
and  four  medium  in  phosphorus  content.  The  high¬ 
est  contains  more  than  four  times  as  much  phos¬ 
phorus  as  the  lowest ;  and  the  subsoil  of  the  lowest 
(.042%)  contains  only  .030%  so  there  is  no  hope  in 
it.  Analysis  of  these  fields  for  nitrogen,  potash,  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  lime  requirement  showed  varia¬ 
tions;  but  the  outstanding  variation  was  that  of 
phosphorus. 

The  field  containing  the  highest  percentage  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  Mr.  Croot's  best  field ;  that  contain¬ 
ing  the  lowest  is  his  poorest  field.  Last  Spring  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  fertilizer  was  applied  to  one  of  the 
fields  containing  a  medium  amount  of  phosphorus 
(.403%).  Oats  were  drilled  in,  and  the  application 
of  phosphoric  acid  could  be  "told  to  the  row”  from 
the  very  start  of  the  oats.  An  application  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  the  field  containing  .185%  showed  no 
such  significant  results — evidently  that  field  con¬ 
tains  enough  phosphorus.  What  is  true  of  this  farm 
has  also  been  found  true  for  central  and  southern 
Jersey  farms.  Furthermore,  it  may  apply  not  only 
to  New  Jersey  but  to  all  of  the  Eastern  States.  In 
the  West  if  phosphorus  is  needed  it  is  for  the  whole 
farm  alike.  But  in  the  East,  where  farms  have  been 
subjected  to  various  treatments  longer,  and  fields 
have  become  so  fixed  that  they  ai’e  called  by  name, 
the  fields  of  the  same  farm  are  found  to  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  phosphorus  content. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station.  l.  k.  wii.kins 
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WHAT  FODDER  FOR  CATTLE  AND  HORSES? 

I  have  3%  acres,  sloping  east  and  northeast,  planted  in 
oats  and  corn  last  year  and  seeded  to  rye  last  Fall.  Two 
acres  low  and  flat  planted  in  garden  two  years,  and 
manure  plowed  under  last  Fall ;  one  acre  sloping  east 
planted  in  oats  1013  and  cut  green,  then  with  rye  in 
Fall  cut  ripe  last  year.  Then  millet  plowed  under  and 
seeded  to  rye  last  Fall ;  three  acres  sloping  south  and 
east  seeded  to  rye  last  Fall.  What  and  when  would 
you  plant  to  feed  two  oxen,  two  cows  and  one  horse? 
Also,  what  and  when  would  you  plant  to  feed  200  hens? 
I  have  800  cubic  feet  mixed  manure  under  cover  and 
14  barrels  hen  manure,  and  want  the  greatest  returns 
from  the  least  expense.  r.  e.  ix. 

Ridgefield.  Conn. 

NO  definite  advice  can  be  given  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  but  as  a  general  proposition  we  should 
work  about  as  follows:  Reserve  say  three 
acres  of  the  best  of  this  rye  for  fodder  and  straw. 
Cut  two  acres  of  the  green  rye  befoi-e  it  comes  in 
bloom,  and  either  feed  green  or  cure  as  hay.  It 
makes  a  poor  hay  at  best,  but  when  cut  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  better  fodder,  it  will  help  out.  Let  the 
remaining  acre  of  rye  ripen,  and  cut  for  straw  and 
grain.  When  these  three  acres  have  been  cut,  plow 
the  ground  promptly  and  plant  fodder  corn.  By 
this  we  mean  the  ordinary  field  corn  seeded  thickly 
in  furrows  or  drills  much  the  same  as  garden  peas. 
Put  these  drills  three  feet  apart  and  give  good  cul¬ 
ture.  At  the  last  cultivating  sow  a  mixture  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  rye,  working  the  seed  into  the  ground.  Two 
acres  of  the  remaining  rye  we  should  plow  at  once 
and  sow  oats  and  Canada  peas,  as  we  have  often 
described,  putting  a  light  coating  of  the  manure  on 
the  rye  before  it  is  plowed  under.  Cut  the  oats  and 
jieas  early  and  cure  them  into  hay.  Then  rip  up 
the  land  as  promptly  as  possible  and  sow  to  Jap¬ 
anese  millet,  cutting  this  in  September  and  seeding 
to  rye.  We  should  reserve  perhaps  one-third  of  an 
acre  well  manured  and  thoroughly  plowed,  fit  for 
mangels  or  carrots,  to  be  well  cultivated  and  used 
for  feeding  stock.  The  balance  of  the  rye  we  should 
manure  thoroughly  and  plow  under.  One  acre  might 
be  used  to  advantage  in  seeding  to  beardless  barley 
in  the  early  Spx-ing,  letting  the  barley  ripen,  to  be 
used  for  chicken  feed.  The  balance  of  the  land 
should  be  plowed  and  planted  to  some  standard 
variety  of  flint  corn,  known  to  grow  well  in  that 
locality.  Plant  in  hills  and  use  the  chicken  manure 
thoroughly  fined  in  the  corn  hills.  Give  thorough 
cultivation,  and  the  last  time  you  go  through,  sow 
barley  and  rye  and  work  the  seed  in.  This  plan 
will  give  you  rye,  hay,  straw,  and  grain ;  the  hay 
of  oats  and  peas,  and  of  Japanese  millet  or  beardless 
barley  for  chicken  feed;  grain  and  stalks  from  the 
corn,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  roots  for  all  kinds  of 
stock;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  you  follow 
the  plan  through,  your  soil  will  be  covered  with 
barley  and  rye.  The  ba rley  will  give  you  a  light 
crop  of  hay  late  in  the  Fall,  while  the  rye  will  go 
thi*ough  the  season  and  give  a  Spring  crop  for 
feeding  or  plowing  in. 


WHY  CHEMICALS  FOR  POTATOES  ? 

You  advise  using  manure  on  corn  wherever  possible. 
Why  not  on  potatoes  as  well?  J. 

WE  advise  using  the  stable  manure  on  corn,  and 
a  well-mixed  fertilizer  on  potatoes,  for  a 
number  of  good  reasons.  Here  are  a  few : 
The  manure  is  usually  more  or  less  alkaline,  and 
as  it  decays  it  is  apt  to  grow  more  so.  An  alkaline 
condition  in  the  soil  will  increase  the  danger  from 
potato  scab.  The  high-grade  chemical  fertilizer  is 
more  or  less  acid,  and  thus  not  so  likely  to  increase 
the  growth  of  scab.  We  may  consider  too  the  habit 
of  growth  of  the  potato  and  the  corn.  The  former 
must  make  a  quick,  early  growth,  in  the  cooler  part 
of  the  season  in  order  to  perfect  its  vine  and  crop. 
The  coni,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  its  most  effect¬ 
ive  growth  late  in  the  season,  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  The  potato  therefore  must  have  an  abundance 
of  available  plant  food  from  the  very  start,  while 
the  coiai  does  not  require  its  heaviest  feeding  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Now  manure  is  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  organic  forms  of  fei’tility.  In  order 
to  prove  available  these  organic  forms  must  decay 
and  be  broken  up,  and  this  will  not  happen  in  full 
until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm  and  moist.  While 
the  soil  during  the  Spring  is  moist  enough,  it  is 
too  cool  for  a  rapid  decay  of  the  manure.  Conse¬ 
quently,  unless  very  large  quantities  of  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  were  used,  a  potato  crop  would  not  be  fully 
fed  in  the  early  Spring.  During  the  latter  part  of 
Summer,  in  a  reasonably  wet  season,  the  soil  is  in 
just  the  right  condition  for  the  decay  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  the  formation  of  nitrates  from  the  organic 
matter.  This  is  just  the  time  when  the  corn  should 
make  its  heaviest  growth,  so  that  the  manure  be¬ 
comes  available  at  just  the  right  period  to  fully 
feed  the  corn  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  so  as  to 
take  care  of  the  potato  crop  from  the  time  it  is 
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planted.  By  using  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  we 
supply  available  nitrogen  even  when  the  ground 
is  cold  and  of  itself  unproductive.  Then  by  using 
blood,  hone,  and  other  forms  of  organic  material  we 
may  have  a  succession  through  the  season  so  that 
tin*  potato  crop  is  always  supplied,  and  its  peculiar 
leeding  habits  attended  .to.  These  are  the  chief 
reasons  why  we  find  it  better  to  use  the  chemicals 
on  lotatoes,  whenever  such  chemicals  are  to  he 
used  at  all  in  the  rotation.  The  most  intelligent 
farmers  who  use  fertilizer  freely,  and  plan  a  definite 
rotation  of  crops,  use  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  on  the  potato  crop,  pushing  that  crop  along  to 
full  production,  confident  that  any  part  of  the  plant 
food  left  in  the  soil  will  be  taken  up  and  utilized 
by  the  grass  and  grain  which  follow  the  potato. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  corn  is  a  very  much 
ranker  and  heavier  growing  crop  than  potatoes, 
and  thus  capable  of  breaking  down  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  leaving  it  in  the  soil  in  better  condition  for 
the  next  crop  than  the  potatoes  could.  No  one  can 
say  that  good  crops  of  potatoes  are  not  grown  with 
manure  alone.  We  all  know  that,  but  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  farms  where  both  manure  and  chemicals  are 
used. 

WINTER  INJURY  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

N  OBSCURE  TROUBLE. — For  several  years 
past  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  grape 
trouble,  the  cause  of  which  seemed  rather  oh- 
'<m re,  or  was  confused  with  other  affections.  Ob¬ 
servations  covering  the  past  six  years  in  many  vine¬ 
yards  have  tended  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  trouble  was  brought  about  by  an  actual 
freezing  of  the  tissues  of  the  stem,  arms  or  canes. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  injury  was  confined  to 
tin*  stems.  Some  have  claimed  that  this  type  of  in¬ 
jury  was  a  result  of  bruising  during  tillage.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  but  few  instances  the  injury  is  con 
fined  to  one  side  of  the  stem,  but  rather  the  entire 
circumference  is  affected.  This  would  hardly  be 
tin*  case  with  injury  from  tillage  implements.  The 
fungus  disease,  “dead  arm,”  and  the  bacterial  one 
known  as  “crown  gall”  have  however  been  commonly 
assigned  as  the  probable  causes.  It  is  very  possible 
that  crown  gall  is  present  in  the  vineyards  of  West- 
tern  New  York  to  some  extent,  but  so  far  as  the 
writer's  observations  go  it  is  not  by  any  means 
common.  “Dead  arm”  of  the  grape  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon  to  the  vineyards  of  the  Chautauqua  Belt,  yet 
the  characteristics  of  this  disease  are  so  different 
from  that  of  the  trouble  under  discussion,  that 
the  two  should  not  be  confused. 

CHARACTER  OF  TIIE  DAMAGE.— During  the 
past  six  years  there  have  been  two  periods  when 
this  type  of  Winter  injury  showed  quite  generally. 
In  11)1  li  much  complaint  was  heard  and  many  exam¬ 
inations  showed  that  considerable  injury  had  been 
done.  The  1911  crop  was  a  particularly  heavy  one 
and  as  a  result  the  wood  did  not  go  into  the  Winter 
well  matured.  This  condition  in  conjunction  with 
severe  Winter  temperatures  resulted  in  the  freezing 
of  tissues  to  the  extent  that  they  were  ruptured.  In 
some  instances  the  bark  was  destroyed  completely 
around  the  stem  or  arms.  The  most  severe  cases 
were  observed  in  the  low-lying  wet  vineyards,  or  in 
the  wet  portions  of  otherwise  well-drained  ones. 
Again  in  11)14  attention  was  called  to  similar  injury 
from  widely -scattered  vineyards,  and  within  the  past 
few  weeks  several  specimens  showing  wood  probably 
injured  during  the  Winter  of  1913-1914,  have  come 
for  the  writer’s  examination.  Invariably  the  in¬ 
jured  vines  are  those  that  are  of  but  few  years’ 
planting,  and  in  particular  those  that  are  making 
a  rather  rapid,  succulent  growth.  There  is  another 
type  of  killing  that  has  been  observed  for  several 
years,  which  is  manifested  through  root  injury.  As 
a  rule  this  is  the  more  injurious  over  knolls  or  in 
soils  that  are  markedly  deficient  in  humic  matter 
and  as  a  consequence  are  rather  dry. 

A  SPECIFIC  CASE.— The  picture.  Fig.  214,  illus¬ 
trates  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  the  Clinton  grape  that 
was  injured  in  the  Winter  of  1911-1912.  I  visited 
this  vineyard  in  midsummer  at  the  request  of  the 
<  "'iier.  and  found  a  number  of  vines  in  one  corner 
"f  the  acreage  wilting,  followed  by  dying  of  the 
canes  and  shoots  with  their  crop  far  from  mature. 
All  the  vines  that  showed  this  condition  of  wilt  were 
found  to  have  the  characteristics  shown  in  the  pho¬ 
tograph.  The  area  that  included  the  injured  vines 
was  very  wet  during  the  late  Fall,  Winter,  and 
early  Spring.  In  fact  the  owner  reported  that  the 
grape  truck  would  sink  to  the  axle  when  driving 
posts  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard.  The  rough  corky 
growth  illustrated  in  the  picture  is  the  attempt  of 
the  cambium  layer  to  renew  the  injured  tissue.  In 
this  extreme  case  where  the  bark  and  cambium  are 
completely  destroyed  around  the  stem  the  effort  has 


resulted  in  failure.  However,  when  but  a  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  stem  is  affected  this  re¬ 
newal  growth  apparently  is  of  some  aid  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  vine  in  its  recovery.  The  injured  Clintons 
were  cut  at  or  near  the  ground  and  new  growth 
was  thrown  from  near  the  point  of  cutting.  This 
growth  has  since  formed  a  new  top  to  the  vines  and 
they  produced  profitable  crops  in  1914.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  unless  the  drainage  is  improved  the 
injury  will  re-occur  at  some  future  time.  The  fact 
that  the  roots  were  not  injured  and  that  renewals 
were  gotten  at  or  near  the  ground  level  indicates 
some  likeness  to  tin*  "dead  arm”  disease,  hut  the 


We  Have  All  Been  Guilty  of  This.  Fig.  213. 


characteristic  of  the  wilting  of  the  tops  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  trouble,  that  no  mistake  in  diag¬ 
nosis  was  probable.  It  is  quite  likely  that.  Concord 
growing  under  these  soil  conditions  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  greater  degree  as  Clinton  is  quite  tolerant 
of  wetness. 

EFFECTS  OF  LOCATION.— One  other  vineyard  is 
worthy  of  mention  iiTLoltDecfiou  with'  llie  Winter 
injury  under  discussion.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
the  owner  I  made  an  examination  of  it  in  early 
Summer,  1912.  Here  the  variety  is  Concord.  The 
location  of  the  vineyard  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  is 
located  on  a  low-lying  piece  of  land,  that  is  hounded 


Winter  Injury  of  the  Grape.  Fig.  214. 


on  two  sides  by  an  abrupt  ridge  that  is  fully  20  feet 
high.  The  vineyard  in  this  location  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  amphitheatre.  The  soil  of 
the  vineyard  is  rather  heavy  and  impervious  to  the 
rapid  passage  of  water  through  it.  Much  water 
seeps  out  of  the  bounding  ridge  and  overflows  the 
vineyard.  In  the  Winter  there  are  numerous  areas 
of  ice  through  the  vineyard.  At  the  time  of  exam¬ 
ination  in  this  year  the  upper  parts  of  many  of  the 
vines  were  showing  severe  injury,  but  few  of  the 
stems  or  arms  showed  the  condition  illustrated  in 
this  article.  New  growth  invariably  started  from 
near  the  ground  on  the  injured  vines,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  but  one  cane  for  renewal  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  this  would  in  turn  be  winter-injured, 
by  reason  of  having  made  too  succulent  growth, 
so  that  all  attempts  to  renew  with  but  the  one  cane 
failed.  In  191”  T  again  visited  this  vineyard,  and 


as  just  stated,  injured  vines  were  common.  The 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  reason  that 
some  canes  showed  the  lesions  of  the  “dead  arm" 
fungus.  However,  but  few  vines  ever  developed  the 
characteristic  yellowed,  crinkled  foliage  of  the  dis 
ease.  Since  the  time  of  the  last  observation  the 
owner  has  saved  more  than  one  renewal  cane  from 
the  ground,  and  as  a  result  has  got  not  so  suecu 
lent  growth  as  when  but  the  one  cane  was  left,  and 
as  a  result  the  injury  has  been  considerably  les¬ 
sened. 

CONTROLLING  TIIE  INJURY.— The  commercial 
grower  is  interested  primarily  in  the  means  at  his 
command  whereby  the  injury  under  discussion  can 
he  lessened  so  that  the  financial  loss  resultant  is 
minimized.  First  he  should  look  to  the  drainage: 
second,  he  should  aim  to  keep  up  the  vigor  of  the 
vines  so  that  the  crop  is  matured  in  season  aud  tin* 
subsequent  maturity  of  wood  and  buds  made  pos¬ 
sible.  In  doing  this  he  should  strive  not  for  exces¬ 
sive  wood  growth,  but  a  fair  amount  sufficient  to 
ripen  the  crop.  Late  applications  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  should  be  avoided.  Cultivation  should  he 
stopped  relatively  early,  that  maturity  may  he  at¬ 
tained.  In  short,  the  avoidance  of  wet  soils  and  the 
carrying  out  of  all  the  practices  of  vineyard  man¬ 
agement  to  the  end  that  wood  and  fruit  may  he  ma¬ 
tured  in  proper  season  are  the  defenses  against 
this  form  of  Winter  injury.  f.  e.  Gladwin. 

Vineyard  Laboratory. 


WHAT  VALUE  IS  SOIL  ANALYSIS? 

I  wrote  the  experiment  station  and  sent  them  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  soil  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  field  that  I 
wish  to  prepare  for  seeding  to  Alfalfa.  They  write  and 
say  they  cannot  advise  me  what  chemicals  are  short  in 
the  soil.  Can  you  advise  me  of  any  way  in  which  I  can 
obtain  this  data?  I  have  been  informed  that  was  what 
the  experiment  stations  were  for,  to  advise  farmers  how 
to  prepare  their  land  to  grow  the  different  crops. 

New  York.  r.  w.  t. 

HERE  is  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
farmers  as  to  what  these  stations  are  for.  and 
also  about  how  to  find  the  needs  of  the  soil. 
Under  the  law  the  stations  are  supposed  to  do  what 
is  called  “research"  work.  That  means  investigation 
— testing  new  theories  and  practices,  comparing  old 
ones  and  accumulating  facts.  From  their  nature 
and  function  the  stations  are  not  expected  to  Lx* 
teachers,  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  do  everything. 
They  are  usually  willing  to  do  what  they  can  to 
help.  The  agricultural  college  has  as  its  first  duty 
teaching  students  who  attend.  It  also  has  an  extent 
sion  service  through  which  it  tries  to  reach  farmers 
at  their  homes,  either  through  correspondence  or  1>.\ 
personal  visits.  Such  work  as  It.  W.  T.  wants  done 
would  be  more  in  line  with  the  agricultural  college. 
A  good  farm  bureau  with  a  live  county  agent  would 
be  best  of  all,  for  the  agent  could  come  right  to  the 
field  and  give  advice. 

Now  we  come  to  the  needs  of  the  soil.  The  sta 
tion  cannot  make  soil  analyses  for  all.  It  has  no 
available  funds  for  doing  this,  as  the  State  has  not 
provided  for  it.  The  cost  of  such  analysis  is  con 
siderable,  and  if  the  station  were  to  attempt  doing 
the  work  for  one  farmer  it  would  be  forced  to  do  the 
same  for  thousands.  After  it  was  done  a  soil  analy 
sis  would  not  be  a  sure  guide  to  its  fertilizer  needs. 
It  might  show  that  lime  or  some  other  element  is 
lacking,  but  it  would  not  shew  the  quantity  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  closely  enough  to  make  a  sure  guide. 
The  only  true  way  to  test  the  soil  for  the  fertilizer 
needs  is  to  use  different  chemicals  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  on  different  strips  or  plots  of  soil  and  oh 
serve  the  results.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  East 
ern  soil  which  has  been  under  cultivation  for  bo 
years  needs  lime.  Whenever  Alfalfa  is  seeded  on 
such  soils  it  is  always  wise  to  use  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  one  ton  of  slaked  lime.  Alfalfa  must  have 
a  deep,  well-drained  soil  with  an  open  subsoil.  We 
have  found  it  a  mistake  to  seed  Alfalfa  on  a  thin 
soil  over  rock  or  on  a  soil  with  a  stiff  hardpan. 
Light  sandy  soils  are  usually  lacking  in  nitrogen  and 
potash.  The  clays  lack  phosphoric  acid  and  soils 
derived  from  muck,  while  usually  strong  in  nitrogen, 
are  short  in  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  the 
soil  is  of  good  texture,  deep  and  well  drained,  so  that 
water  will  not  stand  near  the  surface,  we  should  trj 
the  Alfalfa — using  lime  freely  and  add  a  complete 
fertilizer. 


Not  long  ago  a  reader  asked  about  “Treewax,”  one 
of  the  fool  powders  to  be  poked  into  a  tree  to  cure  <  is 
eases  and  kill  insects.  Prof.  Patton,  of  Michigan,  has 
analyzed  it  and  found  62  per  cent,  sulphur.  27  salt 
peter  and  11  per  cent,  iron  oxide.  This  might  cost  20 
cents  a  pound — but  is  sold  at  $2. 

The  Census  Bureau  places  our  last  cotton  crop  at 
16,012,143  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  The  yield  m 
the  principal  States  was:  Texas.  4,584.933  bales: 
Georgia,  2,713,470:  Alabama,  1,750,281;  South  Caro 
lina,  1,524,595;  Mississippi,  1,244,70”;  Oklahoma.  L- 
261,350;  Arkansas,  1,015,674;  Louisiana,  447,861; 
Tennessee,  382,431 ;  Missouri,  81,587 ;  Florida,  80,903. 
There  were  81.598  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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The  Home  Acre 


NOTES  ON  GARDEN  MATTERS. 

I Jippeastkum  Johnsoni. — Years  ago 
in  North  Carolina,  I  grew  this  Amaryllis 
by  the  thousands.  They  will  stand  an 
ordinary  Winter  in  the  open  ground  at 
Raleigh,  but  I  always  lifted  them  in  the 
Fall  and  packed  them  on  a  bed  of  damp 
sphagnum  moss  in  the  cellar,  for  I  found 
that  these  naturally  evergreen  bulbs  do 
far  better  if  not  allowed  to  lose  their 
roots.  They  were  planted  out  in  the 
Spring  and  bloomed  profusely  in  late  May 
and  June,  and  increased  by  offsets.  In 
pot  culture  the  one  thing  to  avoid  is  over- 
potting.  They  will  not  bloom  well  in  pots 
till  the  roots  are  cramped,  or  as  the  flor¬ 
ists  say  “pot-bound.”  I  have  now  in 
bloom  one  of  Burbank’s  hybrid  Ilippea- 
strums.  The  flowers  are  over  six  inches 
across,  white  with  rosy  pink  stripes.  John- 


is  already  seeded  to  crab  grass,  and  as 
we  come  southward  there  is  no  better 
grass  for  hay  if  it  is  cut  at  the  right 
stage.  Down  in  Eastern  North  Carolina 
after  an  early  truck  crop  one  can  let 
the  land  lie  and  make  a  heavy  crop  of 
hay  that  is  fully  as  good  as  Timothy.  It 
is  a  common  practice  after  gathering  a 
crop  of  peas  or  string  beans  to  plow  un¬ 
der  the  vines  and  let  the  crab  grass  grow. 
In  the  case  suggested  I  would  spread  the 
dead  grass  and  plow  it  under.  I  once 
saw  a  field  in  the  Fall  in  North  Carolina 
with  a  tremendous  crop  of  crab  grass  on 
it.  The  owner  said  that  the  field  had 
been  set  in  cabbages  the  previous  Fall, 
and  in  the  Spring  string  beans  were 
1  ilanted  between  the  cabbages  at  last 
working  and  the  cabbages  cut  out  and  the 
beans  cultivated.  Then  between  alter- 
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soni  is  smaller  but  prettier.  This  plant 
has  two  very  large  bulbs  in  a  six-inch 
pot,  and  I  have  been  four  years  getting 
it  into  bloom  from  a  small  bulb.  The 
Johnsoni  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  Summer  and  potted 
in  a  pot  that  will  just  hold  the  roots,  and 
the  bulbs  can  be  forced  into  bloom  in  a 
greenhouse  in  Winter,  or  can  be  packed 
in  moss  in  the  cellar  and  planted  out  in 
Spring.  When  I  grew  them  largely  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  selling  them  to  the 
seed  houses  for  $20  per  100.  as  my  bulbs 
were  much  larger  than  those  commonly 
offered. 

A  Sandy  Soil. — Like  Trucker  Jr.  I 
am  gardening  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  I  have 
been  so  much  interested  in  what  he  writes 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  am  rather  desir¬ 
ous  to  know  who  lie  is.  One  who  writes 
in  so  practical  a  manner  should  give  us 
his  name,  for  he  has  no  reason  to  he 
bashful  about  what  he  writes.  I  would 
add  to  what  lie  says  to  A.  C.  that  it 
would  be  well  for  a  grower  on  Long  Isl¬ 
and  to  visit  the  experiment  farms  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  He  can  learn 
more  there  than  in  any  other  way. 

Cucumbers  On  Tkellis. — I  would 
say  to  C.  II.  N.  (page  517)  that  I  have 
had  line  crops  of  the  Japanese  climbing 
cucumber  on  a  chicken  wire  trellis.  Two 
years  ago  I  bad  a  plant  of  the  Hubbard 
squash,  which  reached  and  got  hold  of 
a  wire  netting  fence,  and  I  simply  let  it 
climb,  and  I  had  more  squashes  on  the 
fence  than  on  the  ground.  But  with  these 
and  with  melons  lie  will  have  to  support 
the  fruit,  as  the  stems  will  not  do  it 
successfully.  The  cantaloupes  will  have 
to  lie  supported  in  netting  just  as  in  a 
greenhouse. 

Some  Goon  Peas.— For  first  early  I 
plant  a  good  strain  of  the  Alaska  type, 
usually  the  Nonpareil.  For  the  second 
early  I  have  formerly  used  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  and  American  Wonder,  but  Sut¬ 
ton's  Excelsior  is  better  and  I  shall  use 
this  and  Laxtonian  this  season.  The  much- 
praised  Gradus  is  a  line  pea.  but  after 
several  seasons’  trial  I  have  concluded 
that  it  makes  more  vine  than  peas,  and  I 
have  never  got  a  satisfactory  crop  of  it. 
Then  for  a  late  pea  to  grow  on  chicken 
wire  netting  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  old  Champion  of  England.  It  must 
have  plenty  of  support  to  climb  on,  but 
it  pays  well  for  it. 

Crab  Grass. — D.  S.  M.  is  advised  to 
burn  liis  dry  crab  grass.  I  would  not  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  His  Virginia  land 


nate  rows  of  beans  hills  of  cantaloupes 
wore  planted  and  cultivated  and  then  the 
grass  let  grow  and  the  cantaloupes  picked 
from  along  it.  and  after  these  were  off 
the  grass  grew  tip  as  I  saw  it,  and 
cut  over  a  ton  of  hay  an  acre. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 


Planting  a  Potato  Patch. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  potatoes 
should  be  planted,  that  is.  distance  apart, 
etc.;  also  if  manure  or  fertilizer  is  good 
or  both?  When  cutting  the  seed  potatoes 
is  it  necessary  to  cut  more  than  one  eye? 
I)o  two  or  three  eyes  make  any  difference 
in  plant?  P-  B. 

Connecticut. 

We  assume  that  you  have  a  garden 
and  .^ot  a  farm,  so  that  not  more  than  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  will  be  planted.  You 
will  find  the  tubers  of  two  general  types. 
One  is  long  and  slender.  On  this  you 
will  find  the  buds  or  “eyes”  well  distrib¬ 
uted  all  over  the  potato.  You  may  cut 
the  long  potatoes  into  almost  any  shape 
so  long  as  one  or  two  strong  eyes  are  on 
each  piece.  We  prefer  two  good  eyes. 
The  other  type  is  round  and  thick,  like 
the  shape  of  a  fist.  Most  tubers  of  this 
type  have  the  live  or  vital  buds  grouped 
at  one  end — “the  seed  end.”  There  are 
other  buds  scattered  over  the  tuber,  but 
they  are  usually  feeble  and  some  of  them 
will  never  sprout.  In  cutting  such  tub¬ 
ers  plan  to  have  at  least  one  of  these 
strong  end  buds  on  each  piece.  The  rule 
is  to  slice  such  tubers  lengthwise  and 
not  cut  across  them.  Medium-sized  tub¬ 
ers  can  be  cut  thus  in  half — larger  ones 
quartered.  As  you  cut  these  pieces  have 
a  quantity  of  dry  sulphur  on  hand  and 
dust  it  well  over  the  cut  pieces.  It  helps 
prevent  scab  and  keeps  the  pieces  firm. 

If  you  are  to  cultivate  with  a  horse 
put  the  rows  three  feet  apart — if  with 
hand  cultivator  21/4  feet.  Make  a  deep  wide 
furrows  eight  inched  deep  at  least.  If  it 
is  but  a  small  patch  it  will  pay  to  spade 
these  furrows  out  like  wide  ditches.  We 
would  not  use  stable  manure  on  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  Drop  the  seed  pieces  15  inches 
apart  in  the  furrows  and  work  about  two 
inches  of  dirt  over  them.  Then  scatter 
the  fertilizer  in  a  wide  strip — not  crowd¬ 
ed  right  above  the  seed  pieces,  but  scat¬ 
tered  at  least  18  inches  wide.  Pull  over 
about  three  inches  more  of  dirt  and  keep 
working  more  and  more  in  as  the  plants 
grow.  We  assume  that  you  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  clean  culture  and  thorough 
spraying. 


ROSES,  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees  :  :  : 


which  will  bud,  bloom  ami  fruit  True  to 
Name,  sent  direct  from  our  Nurs¬ 
eries  to  your  garden  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  This  Spring  w-e  offer 
the  finest  selection  of  hardy,  field 
grown  Hybrid  Perjietiial  and  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  or  Kver blooming  K<»«cm. 

Our  list  tiicludes  the  choic¬ 
est  varieties:  Manmn 
(white),  Matnan  Cochet  (pink),  "William 
R.  Smith,  American  Beauty  and  K II- 
larney  The  stock  Is  all  two-year  old. 

No.  1  strong  bushes.  Our  book  tells  you 
how  to  plant  and  care  for  them.  Our  Flowering 
include  the  finest  specimens  of  Bush  Hydrangea  Panicu- 
lata  OraTidiflora  ami  Snowball  or  Ever-blooming  Hydrangea,  Spire  a  Van 
Iioiittei  (white),  Spirea  Anthony  Watcrer  (dwarf  pink).  AIho  the  finest 
fruit  trees  that  can  be  grown,  Apple,  Peach, Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry.  Ml 
the  best  tested  varieties.  Kelly  Brothers’  quality  and  purity  of  varieties 
means  much  to  the.  planter.  You  get  the  lieneflt  of  thirty-five  years  of 
practical  experience.  We  stand  back  of  every  shipment.  Semi  today 
for  our  1915  Spring  Catalog.  It  is  free.  Read  our  broad  guarantee. 
KELLY  BROS.,  Wholesale  Nurseries.  339  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 
You  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Bros!  stock. 


More  than  2f>  years  otir  DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct— save  agents’ profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL”  claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  Cayuga,  New  York. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Amateurs  may  Ik:  led  astray  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  new  offerings.  W  e  grow 
stock  especially 

FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

who  want  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that 
which  will  bring  them  good,  sure  returns. 

We  aim  to  DRAW  a  few  NEW  cus¬ 
tomers  each  vear,  and  HOLD  every  one 
of  them — not  by  low  prices  or  extravagant 
promises,  but  by  high  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices.  All  stock  is  described 
and  priced  in  our  new  catalogue,  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


My  Special 
Collection  Offers 

assure  you  the  most  practical 
proven  varieties  at  prices  re¬ 
markably  low.  Found  only  in 

COLLINS’  Garden 
and  Orchard  Guide 

Free  on  request — the  book 
which  lists  ami  describes  all 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  small  fruits,  berries, 
shrubs  and  decorative  plants.  Write  for  it  today. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  31,  Moorextown,  N.J. 


FOR  HEALTHY  PLANTS 
SHRUBS  AND  TREES 
OF  ALL  KINDS  AT 
REASONABLE^^, 
PRICES 


OUR  CATALOG 
IS  OUR  ONLY  AGENT 


BANKER’S  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

10  apple  trees,  3  peach,  3  pear,  1 .  plum,  3 
grapes;  plants  all  first-class.  2  yrs.,  3  to  5  ft. 
high,  worth  $2.50  for  only  $1.00.  6  Baldwin,  1 

King,  1  Greening,  1  Spy,  1  Gano.  1  Banana.  1 
Burbank,  1  Bartlett,  1  Keillor,  1  Klbertn,  1  I.ate 
Croford.  1  Ea.  (’roford,  2  Concord'.  1  Niagara.  I 
grow  what  I  sell.  Only  one  order  accepted  from 
one  person.  Cash  with  order.  My  80-page  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free  on  request.  State  your 
wants  and  get  my  special  prices.  A  fair  ami 
square  deal  always. 

D.  G.  BANKER’S  NURSERIES.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


All  ray  little  trees  aro 
grown  in  the  famous  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  fruit  section, 
ancPare  budded  from  big 
trees  in  bearing.  Standard 
varieties  of  Apples.  Plums, 
and  Pears.  My  Cherries 
are  budded  on  Mazzard  roots— most  desirable. 

Fraser’s  Tree  Book— Free.  Send  now  for  a 
eopv— lists  all  worth-growing  fruits  for  all  parts, 
and  tells  what  sorts  are  likely  to  thrive  best  for  you. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  Street.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Spring  planting  we  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  stock  ns 
can  be  found  in  the  Country.  All  stock  freshly  dug, 
and  not  in  cold  storage.  Special  prices  on  largo 
quantities.  Write  for  Catalogue,  ami  send  us  your 
list  of  wants.  Apples  and  Beaches  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Send  order  while  there  is  a  full  list  of  varieties. 
THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  PlantSa^lsp^. 

gus  plants.  Cal'fornla  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  tv  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  G.  E.  Bunting  &  Sans.  Box  50.  Selby ville  Del. 


the  coming  garden  liower. 
ossotns  entire  season.  Postal 
u-  list  of  choice  new  varieties 
My  specialty.  G.  S.  RAMSBURG,  Somersworlh,  N.  H. 


SNAPDRAGON  i 


“Apples  lor  Profit  and  Use” 

— waconloada  for  market  and  barrels  for 
the  home.  The  interentinR  chapter  on 
applca  in  our  1915  Fruit  Book  tells  best 
methods  of  selecting,  planting  and 
growing  and  lists  our  many  standard 
varieties  — all  guaranteed  true-to- 
namc,  hardy  and  well  rooted.  Other 
chapters  describe  our  full  line  of  pears, 
plums,  strawberries,  currants,  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Write  for  book  today.  Free, 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalcaville,  Conn. 


APPLE  TREES 

EACH  2c  EACH 

2  to  2  feet  hljrh . 2c  each 

3  to  4  feet  high . 8c  eaeb 

4  to  6  feet  high  . 4c  each 

4  to  o  feet  high  Branched . 5e  each 

u  to  ft  feet  high  »*  6e  caeh 

Nice,  smooth,  well  grown,  true  to  name. 

Full  list  of  Commercial  sorts. — Box  M 
WESTERN  M'KSERY  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine, cheap.  Sample  currants — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


CORN 

to  plant— Eight  Varieties;  early,  late,  white, 
red,  yellow.  Germination  almost  perfect. 
Get.  our  Catalog  of  Corn  and  everything 
in  Seed  for  the  farm. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  PEAS  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and  silage. 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Kape,  etc. — all  the  best  varieties. 

Mangel  Wurzels  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock 
feeding. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  desired, 
also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SWEET 
CLOVER 


Prices  and  circular  on 
request.  K.  HA  It  TON,  Box 
21 ),  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


D  sl  lx  1  ia 

bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Dahlia  i-pecialist.  PECON1C.L.  1. 


o,  prpiC  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— grown 
dl.  nEUIO  on  xuy  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  HAUL  I..  HEGGAN.  Waterford,  N.J. 


Strawberry  Plants  sticky' Ifianls.  'cX-’ 

loirue  free.  II.  II.  Hemiimr.  It.  5.  Clyde.  N.  Y 


BLACK  DIAMOND,  Blackberry  and  oilier  varieties;  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  root- 
Sweet  Potato  seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland.  N.  J 


Strawberry  Planes  j^n'pI.vi.mm'Tiescrip1 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Herry.  Georoetown.  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest.  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varieties 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH,  CABBAGE. 
PLANTS.  FRUIT  TREES,  GARDEN  SEEDS 

All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Remsenburg,  N.  V. 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kempton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Kver-Bearing  Strawberries. — (En.  Farm  and  Home.) 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


A  TALK  ON  BACTERIA. 

I  noted  your  inquiry  concerning  bac¬ 
teria  inoculation.  I  am  not  a  theorist, 
and  have  had  but  a  l--\veek  college  course 
in  general  agriculture  along  with  a  young 
man’s  farm  life  experience.  In  August. 
1908,  we  sowed  about  two-thirds  of  an 
acre  of  Alfalfa.  Never  having  grown 
Alfalfa  before  I  thought  of  inoculation. 
With  an  experiment  in  mind  I  sent  for 
a  trial  bottle  of  a  widely  advertised  com¬ 
mercial  bacteria  culture,  but  did  not  find 
time  to  use  my  experiment  on  the  seed. 
In  the  meantime  the  Alfalfa  was  sown. 
First  I  took  a  gallon  of  soft  spring  water 
placed  in  a  stone  pot  that  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded  out.  T<>  this  1  added  one 
teaspoonful  of  water-slaked  lime,  four 
grains  of  phosphate  of  potash,  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  100  grains 
of  sugar.  In  that  solution  l  put  the  com¬ 
mercial  culture.  The  pot  was  placed  in 
a  warm  room  and  covered  with  window 
glass.  That  is.  I  placed  something  un¬ 
der  the  glass  to  let  the  air  circulate,  but 
so  as  to  keep  out  all  dust.  This  I  lot 
stand  one  day.  Then  I  added  four  grains 
of  phosphate  <>f  ammonia  and  kept  it  four 
or  live  days  before  using  it. 

The  one  gallon  of  what  I  believed  to 
be  culture  and  still  have  reason  to  believe 
to  be  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria,  was 
added  to  BO  gallons  water,  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  water  to  expect  results. 
This  was  sprayed  on  the  ground  as  I  re¬ 
member  in  dry  weather.  On  practically 
all  the  piece  we  got  no  results.  When 
we  got  to  the  end  of  the  strip  there  was 
some  left  in  the  sprayer,  so  I  took  off  the 
nozzle  and  put  on  the  remainder  of  the 
solution  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
it.  The  ground  was  somewhat  wet  on 
top  after  finishing.  The  strip  where  I' 
finished  was  about  20x40.  'That  spot  was 
the  only  one  inoculated.  The  next  Spring 
all  the  rest  was  yellow,  but  this  spot  was 
green  and  rank  and  had  nodules  on  the 
roots.  It  had  no  extra  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izer  and  the  whole  strip  had  been  limed. 
I  still  believe  I  had  a  good  culture.  That 
patch  of  Alfalfa  certainly  looked  bad  for 
a  short  course  graduate,  poor  sickly-look- 
ing  stuff.  One  of  the  professors  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  here.  I  showed  it  to  him. 
He  advised  to  plow  it  up  and  reseed. 
This  was  late  in  the  Spring.  We  got 
some  soil  for  other  inoculation  purposes, 
and  just  before  a  rain  we  sowed  on  about 
200  pounds  of  inoculated  soil.  In  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  it  looked  as  if  nitrate  of 
soda  had  been  sowed  on. 

Did  that  Alfalfa  come  back?  We  cut 
three  times  a  season  every  year  since, 
18  cuttings,  and  I  do  not  remember  that 
it  has  been  fertilized  even  once,  which 
was  wrong.  Still  I  do  not  expect  to  find 
the  ground  poor.  While  last  year’s  crop 
was  a  fair  one,  several  years  some  froze 
out  and  in  places  the  natural  grass  is 
crowding  it,  and  this  year  we  expect  to 
plant  corn  on  it.  The  soil  is  something 
like  the  soil  on  the  higher  part  of  Hope 
Farm. 

Were  we  satisfied  with  Alfalfa?  We 
have  over  10  acres  mowing  and  have  used 
only  soil  for  inoculation.  Summing  up 
the  inoculation  question  I  have  reasons 
to  believe  that  if  the  soil  contains  enough 
lime  and  vegetable  matter  the  beneficial 
bacteria  will  maintain  themselves  indefin¬ 
itely.  After  once  inoculated  it  would  not 
he  any  great  oenefil  to  inoculate  seed 
every  time  the  legume  was  grown.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  some  benefit,  but  not 
enough  at  the  present  price  of  pure  cul¬ 
tures.  The  one  drawback  to  cultures  as 
I  see  it  is  that  you  have  to  inoculate  each 
separately.  That  is.  one  culture  for  Al¬ 
falfa,  one  for  vetch,  one  for  cow  peas, 
etc.,  whereas  with  soil  within  10  miles 
there  is  uyually  some  farm,  dairy  or  other¬ 
wise  where  these  legumes  ”n  grown 
profitably.  You  can  obtain  soil  from  such 
a  farm  at  a  fair  price  and  inoculate  for 
several  of  the  legumes  at  once,  and  soon 
obtain  soil  on  your  farm  for  future  use. 

You  should  grow  the  legumes  on  that 
hint  before  you  use  the  soil  to  inoculate 
such  legumes  as  you  wish  to  grow  on 
other  ground.  This  of  course  limits  you 
lo  the  legumes  formerly  grown  on  the 
tarm  where  you  first  obtained  soil.  At 
present  prices  of  commercial  cultures  the 
soil  method  is  certainly  the  cheapest.  If 
this  idea  of  multiplying  a  culture,  which 


need  not  be  confined  to  free  samples,  is 
practical,  it  would  help  out  a  lot.  The 
farmer  quoted  on  page  404  certainly  did 
blow  in  his  150  dollars.  Personally  I 
would  rather  put  the  money  in  lime  and 
green  manure.  The  idea  of  multiplying 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  is  nothing 
but  an  experiment.  I  would  not  want 
anyone  to  try  it  <>n  a  large  scale.  I  have 
but  little  time  to  experiment,  so  have 
never  completed  my  idea  of  using  it  side 
and  side  with  the  original  culture. 

New  Jersey.  o.  c.  N. 


Oats  Before  Tomatoes. 

l)o  you  think  it  would  pay  to  sow  oats 
now  to  plow  under  in  June  to  raise  toma¬ 
toes,  or  what  would  you  advise  me  to  put 
on  my  tomato  ground?  F.  <i. 

Mt.  IIollv.  N.  .T. 

I  would  not  sow  oats  to  be  turned 
down  in  .Tune  for  tomatoes.  Unless  there 
should  be  an  exceptionally  heavy  rainfall 
during  the  month  of  .Tune  the  oats  would 
make  the  soil  entirely  too  dry.  By  lying 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  they  would 
prevent  the  rise  of  soil  moisture  from  be¬ 
low.  and  this  soil  moisture  is  just  what  a 
tomato  plant  needs  right  after  setting, 
and  it  needs  if  in  bountiful  supply.  If  I 
had  it  T  would  much  rather  give  my  toma¬ 
to  ground  a  coat  of  manure  which  could 
be  cut  in  or  turned  under  now.  Home 
growers  sow  early  peas  in  rows  in  their 
tomato  ground,  then  later  set  the  tomato 
plants  between  the  rows  of  peas.  By  this 
method  one  can  got.  two  crops  from  the 
same  ground  tin*  same  year,  and  the  early 
cultivation  given  the  peas  helps  to  put 
the  ground  in  better  shape  for  the  toma¬ 
toes  that  are  to  follow.  TRUCKER.  .Tit. 


Facts  About  Manure  and  Spreaders. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  A.  II. 
De  Graff’s  article,  “Is  a  Manure  Spreader 
Profitable?”  on  page  43ft.  In  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1910  I  bought  a  100  bushel  return 
apron  spreader,  using  two,  three  or  four 
horses  to  draw  if.  depending  on  whether 
the  ground  was  soft  or  the  manure  was 
wet  or  heavy,  as  I  find  the  conditions 
vary  a  lot.  I  have  been  able  to  use  ,t 
in  ice,  or  snow  so  deep  the  horses  could 
hardly  break  a. track  through,  and  spread 
any  kind  of  manure  I  ever  had  to  draw. 
I  believe  my  spreader  has  paid  for  itself 
several  times  over,  and  I  have  not  paid 
out  one  dollar  for  repairs  yet.  I  have  re¬ 
fused  several  times  to  lend  or  rent  it.  and 
I  have  always  used  it  myself,  keeping  it 
always  under  cover  when  not  in  use. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  I)e  Graff  is  fair  in 
making  some  of  his  expense  charges 
against  the  spreader.  According  to  his 
figures  any  man  who  owns  horses,  build¬ 
ings,  or  any  kind  of  tools  to  farm  with, 
would  be  in  debt  to  himself  at  the  end  >f 
every  year.  I  believe  a  spreader  will  pay 
for  itself  quicker  than  any  tool  on  a  farm. 
I  like  good  farm  machinery  and  intend 
to  have  the  best  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  pride  and  interest  it  gives  in 
doing  my  work.  EUGENE  IT.  KETCllUM. 

New  York. 


Lime  and  Potatoes. 

Three  years  ago  l  plowed  under  50 
acres  of  wild  scrub  land,  that  is,  turned 
the  brush  and  young  trees  right  under  the 
furrow,  planted  same  of  rye  and  in  the 
Spring  turned  the  rye  under  and  planted 
potatoes.  When  potatoes  were  ting,  plant¬ 
ed  to  rye  and  the  following  Spring  turned 
the  rye  under  and  planted  again  to  pota¬ 
toes.  At  digging  of  same  planted  again 
to  rye  which  I  am  going  to  turn  under 
and  plant  again  to  potatoes.  The  first 
year  stable  manure  was  applied,  seven 
tons  to  the  acre  at  planting  of  potatoes, 
fertilizer  5-7-7.  1,200  to  acre;  second 
vear  stable  manure  seven  tons  to  acre  and 
fertilizer,  same  grade  1,200.  I  am  going 
to  use  at  planting  of  potatoes,  1.000 
pounds  of  5-7-7,  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  advisable,  after  turn¬ 
ing  under  the  rye,  to  use  some  lime  an  I 
if  so  what  kind  and  amount.  You  will 
see  it  has  no  lime  since  the  wild  brush 
was  turned  under,  but  I  do  not  want,  to 
grow  scabby  potatoes,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  have  kept  away  from  lime. 

New  York.  t.  d.  l. 

No.  We  would  not  use  lime  when 
planting  potatoes.  This  crop  does  not 
need  lime  as  others  do,  and  with  this 
continuous  planting  there  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  danger  from  scab.  Ground  lime 
stone  might  not  affect  the  scab  particu¬ 
larly,  but  on  general  principles,  we 
would  not  use  lime  on  potatoes. 


The  Way  Autocar  Delivery  Vehicles 
Bring  Your  Market  to  Your  Farm 


Progressive  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  are 
adopting  Autocars  as  the  most  profitable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  reaching  their  markets.  J.  W.  De 
Baun  &  Son,  Pine  Brook  Fruit  Farm,  Pine  Brook, 
N.  J.,  write  us  January  30th,  1915,  as  follows: 

"We  have  had  our  Autocar  since  March,  1914,  carrying 
regular  loads  of  garden  produce,  two  tons  or  more  to  each 
load,  to  the  Newark  market,  15  miles  distant,  over  two 
mountains.  The  car  has  made  over  200  such  trips,  has  never 
once  hesitated  on  any  hill  or  any  road,  and  our  entire  repair 
cost  has  been  only  the  replacement  of  a  petcock  which  had 
dropped  out  on  the  road.” 

The  experience  of  other  farmers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  is  similar.  Autocars  have  standardized 
delivery  service  in  all  lines  of  business,  and  are  used 
by  over  2400  different  customers. 

Chassis  price,  $1650. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to  Dept.  R. 

THE  AUTOCAR  CO.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


RIDDLE  PATENT  CULTIVATOR  GANGS 


-vS& 


Approved  by  U.  S  Dept,  of  Apr.,  Aicr. 
Paper*,  Agr.  Colbies.  Adopted  by 
fanner*  and  imrxerymen  since  1905. 
No  roots  cut.  Moisture  held  through 
severest  drouth  by  Hue  dirt  mulch. 
Ground  kept  clean.  Better  crops 
guaranteed.  Have  Increased  from  20 
to  33^0  over  old  way.  Stop  cutting 
the  root*  the  old  way.  Order  now. 
Pit  any  cultivator.  Price  $8.50,  ‘J  net* 
$16.50-  Onc-hoiHc  $6.50.  Check  or 
Money  Order.  W.  H.  RI00LE,  Fork,  Md. 


tl  C  7^  Delivered  at  any  Station 
"  ‘  East  of  Mississippi  River, 

“Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  Cart. 

Strong,  substantial 
bard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheels,  wido  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40x60  ins. 
i 'apacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Box47,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  Picture  Shows 
What  Subsoiling  Did 

This  com  was  grown  on  worn  out  land  at  the  Experiment 
Farm  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.  All  cf  it  was  planted  and  cult:-  , 
vated  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time.  The  ground  on  the  ^ 
left  was  untreated;  that  on  the  right  was  subsoiled — blasted  and  1 
'broken  up  four  feet  deep  and  thus  restored  to  fertility.  By  using 


The.  Safest  Explosive 


you  can  double  the  productiveness 
of  your  fields.  Under  the  top-soil 
is  rich  plant  food  that  needs  only 
to  be  opened  up  to  give  you 
bumper  crops.  You  can  do  the 
blasting  cheap1  y  and  easily 
with  The  Safest  Explosive. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

You  can  save  time  and  money  by 
using  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  blow 
out  stumps  and  shatter  boulders, 
dig  ditches,  plant  orchards,  and 
do  many  othc.  T.s  of  farm 
work.  It  is  rntde  especially  for 
farm  use  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 


Valuable  “Better  Farming”  Book  Sent  FREE 

You  will  find  valuable  information  in  our  big  illustrated  book,  **Bet- 
,r  r arming,  which  tells  how  to  raise  bigger  crons,  clear  waste 
ancl  make  the  ferm  worth  more  money  in  many  ways  by 
using  AUas  Farm  Powder.  Send  the  coupon  and  get  it  FREE. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  om'S1  Wilmington,  del. 

S*le>  Office. ;  Birmingham,  Bcton,  Joplin,  KaoxrUio,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Loula 


r  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book,  “Better  Farming.” 
|£  1  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name 

Address 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


The  condit 

ion  of 

wheat  and  rye  i 

in  N. 

Y.  State 

as 

comp; 

a  red  with  the  U 

nited 

States.  A 

,  pril 

1.  Wil 

1 S  l 

New  York. 

U.  S. 

Wheat  . 

86 

88.8 

Rvc _ 

86 

89.5 

Prices 

to  product 

•rs  on 

April  1,  w 

ere : 

New 

Y  ork 

United  States. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

Wheat  - 

1.38 

.97 

1.31 

.842 

Corn  . . . 

.84 

.77 

.751 

.707 

< )h ts  .  .  . 

.62 

.48 

.534 

.395 

Bailey  . 

.79 

.70 

.647 

.517 

K vc  .  .  .. 

1.13 

.72 

1.004 

.63 

Buckwheat  . 

.87 

.81 

.853 

.769 

Potatoes 

.36 

.85 

.478 

.70 

1  lav  ... 

15.10 

14.80 

11.64  12.20 

Butter  . 

.31 

.29 

.258 

.249 

Bggs  . . . 

— 

.20 

.22 

.166 

.176 

The  Ohio 

Agricultural  Commission 

gives  the 

following 

statement  of  crop 

out- 

look  and 

holt 

’  7gS, 

the  figures  being 

per- 

eentages : 

Wheat — 

Condition  compared  with  average..  88 
Crop  of  1914  still  in  producers’ 

hands .  12 

Weeks  of  snow  protection .  6 

Winter  Barley — 

Condition  compared  with  average..  93 
Rye — 

Condition  compared  with  average.  91 
( 'oru — 

Condition  in  crib,  compared  with 


average  .  96 

Remaining  unhusked  in  field .  8 

Damage  to  unhusked  in  field .  12 

Damage  to  fodder  during  Winter.  21 
Fruit — 

Prospect  compared  with  normal 

yield  .  88 

Buds  Winter  killed  .  7 


Apple  Storage  Reports. 

The  National  Office  of  Markets  reports 
apple  holdings  in  270  storages,  April  1, 
as  871.792  barrels.  Reports  of  210  stor¬ 
ages,  with  capacity  of  5,381,402  barrels, 
for  four  months  past  were :  o 

Barrels. 

December  1  .  2,881.056 

January  1  .  2,573,217 

February  1  .  2,080,568 

March  1  .  1,448,634 

April  1  .  755,652 

In  these  figures  boxes  were  reduced  to 
their  equivalent  in  barrels. 


It  seems  that  the  Kansas  weather 
broke  some  records  last  Winter.  There 
was  more  snow  in  Kansas  than  for  56 
years  before.  The  weather  record  seemed 
to  give  out  at  50  years  back.  At  Man¬ 
hattan  the  snow  fall  w‘  ~5  inches  for 
the  Winter,  55  inches  for  the  three 
months  of  December,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  For  four  months,  the  total 
amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  was  1(1 
1-3  inches.  During  March  the  snow  kept 
away  from  Kansas  for  two-thirds  of  the 
time  and  there  were  nearly  15  inches  of 
snowfall.  The  whole  of  this  weather  per¬ 
formance  ought  to  help  the  Kansas  wheat 
crop  by  filling  the  ground  with  water 
and  giving  the  soil  a  good  send  off. 


April  7.  Prices  of  farm  produce  are 
very  irregular;  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  has  broken  out  in  several  (daces  in 
this  section.  Several  hundred  cattle  have 
been  killed.  The  quarantine  has  not  been 
strict  enough.  Price  of  butter  35;  eggs 
15  to  18;  potatoes  dull,  30c  per  bushel 
in  retailing.  Apples  mostly  sold  from  50 
to  75  cents.  Veal  calves  from  12  to  13c. 

North  Point,  Pa.  c.  n.  G. 


THE  POTATO  SITUATION. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  a 
New  York  business  man  who  is  interested 
in  the  potato  market. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a  northern 
trip  to  the  potato  country.  When  I  got 
up  there  late  in  March,  potatoes  were 
selling  for  40  cents  per  barrel,  and  buy¬ 
ers  were  unwilling  to  take  many  even  at 
that  price,  as  the  markets  were  flooded. 
They  were  racking  and  sorting  the  pota¬ 
toes  very  severel. ,  and  the  average  dis¬ 
card  or  waste  amounted  to  at  least  40%. 
When  I  left  Aroostook  County  to  come 
hack  to  New  York  tin*  price  had  advanced 
to  70  cents  per  barrel,  and  telegraph  ad¬ 
vices  from  Aroostook  County  now  tell  us 
that  the  price  is  $1  per  barrel  even  in 
the  extremely  northern  regions,  and  that 
there  is  a  prospect  for  the  potatoes  go¬ 
ing  to  $1.25  or  perhaps  a  little  better. 

“There  are  several  reasons  for  this  ad¬ 
vance.  First  and  foremost,  we  are  put¬ 
ting  the  fact  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  been 
booming  the  potato  i.  -a  proper  and  legi¬ 
timate  way  and  urging  people  to  eat 
more  of  them.  Honestly,  I  think  your 
campaign  has  done  a  lot  of  good,  and 
while  it  would  have  done  more  good  had 
it  been  commenced  earlier,  it  has  helped 
very  materially. 

“Second,  the  waste  in  the  potato  crop 
in  Maine  has  amounted  to  about  40%, 
and  I  am  advised  on  good  authority,  that 
it  has  amounted  to  about  30%  in  New 
York  State.  All  the  figures  that  were 
quoted  to  show  the  enormous  over-stocks 
on  hand  made  no  account  of  this  waste, 
and  stocks  on  hand  were  quoted  as  being 
all  merchantable,  whereas  the  really  mer¬ 


chantable  stock  was  30%  or  40%  less 
than  computed. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  roads  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County  and  in  Northern  New  York 
are  now  just  breaking  up.  Mud  is  about 
up  to  the  hubs,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  potatoes  to  the  railroad  from  any 
distance.  This  means  that  shipments  for 
the  present  are  confined  to  those  stocks 
that  are  already  stored  in  potato  houses 
adjacent  to  the  railroad  tracks.  This 
shortens  the  supply  for  some  two  to 
three  weeks.  Also,  Florida  potatoes  are 
not  coming  in  strong  yet,  and  are  bring¬ 
ing  $6.50  per  Darrel. 

“Now  if  potato  men  who  have  stocks 
in  store  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads 
will  sell  at  $1  or  a  little  better,  and  not 
hold  for  a  higher  advance,  things  will 
work  out  pretty  well.  If  these  men  sell 
now  at  $1  or  a  little  better,  their  stocks 
will  be  moved  and  out  of  the  way 
by  the  time  the  roads  improve,  and 
the  farmers  begin  to  bring  in  their  stocks 
from  the  potato  houses  located  on  the 
farms.  The  chances  are  that  they  also 
will  then  get  $1  or  a  little  better.  If 
however,  those  having  stocks  in  the  po¬ 
tato  houses  adjoining  the  railroad  tracks 
hold  too  hard  and  too  long,  the  whole 
business  will  go  slump,  because  their 
stocks  and  the  stocks  coming  in  from  the 
country  will  all  be  thrown  on  the  market 
at  once.” 


April  2.  It  has  been  a  remarkable 
March  in  Maine.  The  snow  went  off, 
all  except  some  drifts  by  the  stone  walls, 
the  last  week  in  February,  and  the  roads 
wore  down  smooth  so  the  travelling  for 
nearly  all  the  month  was  as  good  as  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  much  of  the  time  the  dust  flew 
in  clouds  like  a  drought  in  August.  There 
was  very  little  rain  or  snow  for  the 
month,  considerable  wind,  but  on  the 
whole  the  temperature  was  about  what 
April  usually  is.  Cattle  have  come 
through  the  Winter  in  good  shape,  and 
there  is  hay  enough  to  last  till  they  get 
out  to  pasture  which  in  central  Maine  is 
about  the  10th  of  May.  There  is  much 
dissatisfaction  with  the  creamery  com¬ 
panies  because  they  are  behind  with  their 
payments.  For  example  one  company  did 
not  pay  for  the  January  cream  or  milk 
till  March  13.  Cows  are  selling  all  the 
way  from  $40  to  $85,  according  to  quali¬ 
ty.  Butter  26  cents  at  local  stores;  eggs 
18  cents;  potatoes  25  cents  a  bushel. 
On  the  other  hand  articles  we  have  to 
buy  continue  high.  Corn  $1.75  for  two- 
bushel  bag;  meal  $1.65  per  hundred; 
gluten  feed  $1.70;  cottonseed  $1.75;  bran 
$1.45 ;  mixed  feed  $1.55.  Many  are  feed¬ 
ing  diamond  gluten  meal  that  carries 
about  40%  protein  and  costs  $1.90  per 
cwt.  Not  much  maple  syrup  is  made 
now,  not  one-quarter  as  much  as  25  years 
ago,  principally  because  there  is  a  lack 
of  help  to  do  the  work.  liens  are  laying 
well,  but  many  are  discouraged  and  some 
disgusted  at  the  low  price  of  eggs  and 
the  high  price  of  grain.  r.  w.  h. 

Waldo  County,  Maine. 


April  10.  There  is  no  market  here  for 
large  quantities  of  products  of  any  sort, 
but  to  quote  what  we  can  obtain  at  pri¬ 
vate  sale  in  small  lots:  Milch  cows 
(grade)  $45  to  $70;  butter  30  to  35; 
milk  0  to  7  cents  quart;  eggs  20  to  60 
(following  closely  the  Boston  market). 
Apples,  No.  1,  selected  $2.50  barrel ;  po¬ 
tatoes  60;  hay  (best)  $18  to  $20.  Maple 
syrup  $1  to  $1.25  gal ;  garden  produce 
sales  difficult,  fair  price  obtainable.  Corn 
80.  No  other  grain  raised.  We  pay  high 
prices.  This  is  not  primarily  a  farming 
country,  and  above  list  is  limited.  Large 
quantities  of  produce  are  shipp  <1  to  Bos¬ 
ton  where  they  net  considerably  less  than 
as  quoted  above.  i<\  l.  s. 

Tam  worth,  N.  II. 


TILE  DRAINAGE 


ONE  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITES  US  AS  fOLLGWS  : 

"  It  is  hard  for  us  to  tell  just  how  much  tiling 
has  increased  our  crops,  but  our  experience  has 
been  such  that  if  we  had  a  limited  amount  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  clay  farm,  we  would 
only  buy  enough  land  so  that  we  would  have  re¬ 
serve  enough  to  drain  every  foot  of  tfcwith  ditches 
two  rods  apart.  During  the  past  live  or  six  years 
we  have  put  in  twenty-eight  miles  of  ditch  on 
our  farm  in  Westfield.  N.  Y..  and  have  done 
most  of  it  with  that  CYCLONE  OITCHER.  Tiling,  in 
our  opinion,  not  only  increases  the  crops  each 
year,  but  also  takes  out  an  appreciable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gamble  in  farming,  insuring  reason¬ 
able  crops  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
growing  time  there  may  be  an  unprecedented 
drought  or  wet  season.  The  drains  appear  to 
tiave  a  beneficial  effect  in  either  event,  whereas 
if  no  drains  are  in.  the  crop  might  have  been 
almost  a  total  failure.” 

WHY  NOT  INSURE  YOUR  CROPS  ? 

BAKER -BARRON,  Inc. 

221  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Eastern  and  Export  Sales  Managers  for  THE  JESCHKE  MEG.  CO. 
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Mammoth  White  Dent, 

corn  of  Northern  origin  and  is  Northern 
grown.  Produces  ears  as  well  as  stalks. 

It.  B.  Anderson,  Guilford.  Conn.,  says  :  “  Stalks  12-22  feet 
high  according  to  soil.  Ears  hardened  by  Sept.  28th,  filled  a 
300-ton  silo  from  12ti  acres.” 

J.  C.  Dreiclier.  Dalton,  Pa.,  reports  :  “  My  silo  corn  was 
fine,  some  standing  20  feet  high.” 

it.  B.  Fraser,  Ferndftle,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “Each  stalk  had 
from  one  to  three  well-tilled  ears,  filled  my  14  x  26-foot  silo, 
refilled  it  and  sold  a  neighbor  10  tons  from  4  acres.” 

Best  big  Yellow 
Dent  for  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  10  days  earlier  than  common 
Learning.  Recommended  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges. 

K  I,.  Parmelee,  Putney  Vt.,  testifies  :  “  Learning  grew  15-16 
feet  tall,  many  stalks  having  four  ears.  Six  acres  filled  a  ’ 
ton  silo.” 

L.  Baldwin  &  Son,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. •  “Had  a  tremendous 
crop,  grew  from  18-20  feet  high.” 

II.  It.  Bennett,  Barker,  N,  Y.:  “Filled  a  14  x28-ft.  silo  from 
seven  acres.  It  would  easily  have  husked  125-150  bushels  of 
oars  per  acre.” 

The  best  large 
growing  early 


Improved  Learning. 


Early  Yellow  Dent. 

Dent  for  Ensilage. 

Wm.  Smeck,  of  Pennsylvania,  reports  :  “  Stalks  10-12  feet 
high,  filled  two  silos  each  12  x  28  from  11  acres.” 

Chas.  Stein,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. :  “Stalks  1014  feet  high, 
would  husk  close  to  150  bushels  per  acre.” 

M.  E  Griffith,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.:  “Planted  May  28th. 
ripe  first  week  of  September,  average  height  12  feet. 

Addison  Stewart,  of  Vermont :  “  Your  corn  was  the  talk  of 
the  town  ;  grew  10  feet  high  and  was  well  eared.” 

You,  too.  can  fill  your  silos  and  have 
good  silage,  if  you  use  Dibble's  Seed  Corn. 
Price  of  above  kinds:  bushel,  $2.00;  2-bu. 
bag,  $3.00;  10  bushels  or  over,  81.35  per 
bushel. 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent  t°“e 

ing.  Earlier  than  the  Learning,  with  big¬ 
ger  stalks  and  ears  and  more  of  them. 
Bushel,  $2.50;  2-bu.  bag,  $4.50;  10  bushels, 
$20.00. 

Dibble's  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint, 

the  earliest,  largest  growing,  most  pro¬ 
ductive  Flint. 

Sanford’s  White  Flint,  £K  S"ing' 

Price:  bushel,  $2.25;  2-bu.  bag,  $4.00;  10 
bushels  or  over,  $1.75  per  bushel. 

StowcU’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Fodder  Corn,  $1.50  per 
bushel  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  J££*S£r2S 

of  above  95%  and  is  sold  subject  to  our 
regular  ten-day^1  test,  mouey-back-if  you- 
want-it  guarantee  which  is  given  in  our 

FARM  SEED  CATALOG  which  is  FREE,  also 
samples  if  you  want  them. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 


DIBBLES  ENSILAGE  CORN 

GROWS  THE  BIG  STALKS 
WITH  EARS  ON  THEM 


I! 


With  the 
prospects  of 
grain  being  a  profit¬ 
able  crop,  you  want  to 
insure  a  bigger  better  yield. 
Don’t  let  the  birds  eat  your  6eed  after 
they  are  planted.  Before  plantine,  moisten 
them  with  CORBIN  and  birds  and  mice  will 
leave  your  seed  alone. 

Prevent  Stinking  Smut 

Corbin  on  your  seed  wheat  will  prevent  stinking  smut. 
It  prevents  decay  through  climatic  conditions  in  over- 
moist  soil.  Corbin  is  non-poisonous — doesn’t  interfere 
with  germination — easily  applied,  and  seed  planted  in 
the  usual  way. 

Our  Special  Offer ! 

Senrl  00  and  we  wil1  Beiid  you  *  can  of 

UCIIU  1 W  CORBIN— enough  to  treat  the 
seed  for  10  acres  of  corn.  USE  IT.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all 
we  claim,  return  the  can  and  you  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded. 


Albert  I.  Otto 
&  Sons 


1878  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PttjLf 

jSScOKBlB^ 


SFT,,”\  BEAUTY  CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

buys  many  growers.  Don't  miss  ordering.  Also  stuudard  vari¬ 
eties.  Special  price  in  quantity.  |.  1.  WARE,  Gardiner,  Maine 


SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Lowell  Green  Mountain,  Dibble’s  Russet,  Early 
Surprise,  Clyde.  Early  Eureka.  The  finest  seed  at 
low  prices.  Frank  Lowell  &  Sous,  Gardiner,  Me. 


Try  davis  yellow  flint  seed  corn 

PERLEY  E  DAVIS,  -  -  Granby,  Mass. 


.  LARGE*""  SMALL-HAND  «*°POWER 


RIEND  S 

FRIEND"  MFG.  CO.  gasport.n 


ii\m 


Af’S'KY*!  M/AWTCSI- Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
"UERfO  WfUi  I  tJ  establish  a  permanent  busi¬ 
ness-good  repeat  orders— liberal  commission.  Ex 
perience  unnecessary.  Selling  outfit  free.  Read  ad. 
on  page  639.  QUERON  PROD.  CO.,  G39  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 


Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 

The  World  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 

At  Your  Fingers’  Tips 


This  beautiful  Wall  Map,  size  25x39  inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  complete,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  map  of  the  United  States  in  bright  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  In  a  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  Yon  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  as  this  map  of  t lie  world.  From  this 
you  may  in  a  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  in  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  ttie  eoat-of-arnis  of  all  nations, 
in  their  llasliy.  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen’ different  liags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Poetry,  Law,  Prophecy, 
Epistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  bow  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
published  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
possesses? 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  Rurai  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Bits  of  Legal  Advice 


Sale  on  Execution. 

A  and  B  own  a  farm  together,  both  be¬ 
ing  equal  partners  in  it.  The  farm  is 
about  70  acres,  and  it  is  assessed  at  $900. 
There  is  a  mortgage  on  it  of  about 
$743.84  counting  interest.  A  has  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  B  for  about  $177.00.  count¬ 
ing  interest.  C  holds  a  judgment  of  about 
$400  against  B  which  is  subsequent  to  the 
one  A  holds.  A’s  is  first,  ('an  ('  force 
a  sale  to  collect  his  money?  A  is  not 
willing  for  any  sale.  C.  R.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  means  by  which  C  could 
force  a  sale  of  the  property,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  sale  of  B’s  interest  would  be  made 
subject  to  the  prior  liens  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  of  A’s  judgment  there  is  likely 
to  be  no  buyer,  as  these  two  liens  more 
than  equal  B’s  interest.  <’  would  there¬ 
fore  be  out  the  cost  of  the  proceeding.  He 
migjit  wish  to  do  it  from  spite.  In  other 
(Is,  A  cannot  prevent  ('  from  selling 
the  property  if  C  so  desires. 

Compensation  Law ;  Sale  of  Milk. 

1.  Does  the  Compensation  Law  affect 
die  farmer  in  any  way?  Ordinarily.  I 
believe  it  does  not,  however,  I  want  to  be 
sure.  I  have  a  man  working  for  me  by 
the  year.  During  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  I  want  to  dig  a  well,  also  do  some 
repairing  on  buildings.  If  my  man  was 
helping  with  such  work,  would  I  be  lia¬ 
ble  in  case  of  accident?  In  case  I  jet 
work  by  the  contract,  would  that  release 
me?  If  I  did  not  have  to  insure  for  man 
who  was  working  for  me  by  the  year, 
would  I  have  to  insure  if  1  hired  extra 
help  for  a  few  days?  3.  I  produce  milk, 
selling  same  at  wholesale.  Could  I  sell 
milk  t  nne  or  two  neighbors  without 
taking  out  a  permit,  the  party  buying  the 
milk  coming  for  it?  w.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  The  Compensation  Law  defines  ■‘em¬ 
ployee1"  as  used  in  the  act  as  not  in¬ 
eluding  farm  laborers.  The  specific  point 
raised  in  your  letter  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  passed  upon,  but  an  inquiry 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  brought  forth  the  statement  that 
if  the  regular  farm  help  was  used  to  dig 
a  well  or  to  help  repair  a  barn  it  was  as 
much  a  labor  on  the  farm  and  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  its  maintainenee  as  if  he  was 
engaged  in  plowing,  and  would  not  come 
under  the  act.  If  you  let  the  work  by 
contract,  you  would  be  released.  You 
would  not  have  to  insure  for  extra  help. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  articles 
on  this  matter  in  The:  It.  N.-Y.  within 
the  past  two  or  three  months  by  Dr. 
Dean  and  I  take  it  to  be  hi.-,  idea  that 
io:  Sanitary  Code  would  not  include  such 
a  limited  sale  as  you  contemplate — say 
to  two  neighbors  or  so.  and  you  would 
not  need  a  permit,  I  concur  in  this  view. 


Public  Highway. 

There  is  a  road  here  that  was  built  be¬ 
tween  85  and  40  years  ago  by  A.  lie 
had  the  road  laid  out,  but  now  it  can’t 
lie  found  on  record.  Since  then  there  are 
more  families  living  on  same  road.  One 
(we  will  call  B)  has  kept  gates  on  it 
more  or  less.  A  is  dead  but  his  descend¬ 
ant  left  this  gate  open  when  passing 
through;  then  it  was  closed  and  locked 
by  B.  He  also  forbade  A’s  descendant 
to  travel  same.  Town  superintendent,  re¬ 
moved  this  gate  twice  but  B  put  it  back 
again.  It  is  still  on  road  now.  Town 
has  always  worked  this  road  except  one 
year,  and  paid  for  accidents,  building  of 
dockings,  bridges,  sluices,  etc.,  also  town 
and  State  money  both  have  been  paid  on 
same.  Please  tell  me  if  this  is  a  high¬ 
way  or  not,  also  if  B  has  a  right  to 
keep  gates  on  it  and  lock  same. 

New  York.  ii.  c.  T. 

The  laws  of  New  York  provide  that 
"all  lands  which  shall  have  been  used  by 
the  public  as  a  highway  for  the  period 
of  20  years  or  more  shall  be  a  highway 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  duly  laid  out  and  recorded  as 
a  highway,  and  the  town  superintendent 
shall  open  all  such  highways  to  the  width 
of  at  least  two  rods.”  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  in  your  case  the  road  was 
practically  dedicated  to  the  public  by  A, 
and  that  it  iias  been  worked  all  this 
time  by  the  town,  and  there  can  remain 
hardly  a  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  legal 
town  highway,  and  the  authorities  have 
the  right  to  remove  B’s  gate.  If  B  still 
maintains  the  gate,  it  is  a  nuisance  and 
furthermore,  it  is  a  damage  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  along  the  road,  and  they  should 
combine  their  forces  and  sue  him  for 
damages. 


Executor’s  Fees ;  Accounting. 

Whnt  is  the  executor  entitled  to  in 
settling  up  an  estate,  in  this  State,  that 
is,  what  remuneration  does  lie  receive? 
If  a  certain  per  cent,  is  allowed,  does  it 
apply  to  the  cash  only  or  would  he  be 
entitled  to  include  notes,  etc.,  held  against 
the  interested  heirs?  The  situation  is 
this:  The  testator  advanced  each  of  his 
eight  children  $1,000  in  cash  and  took 
their  individual  notes  for  the  res’"'Ctive 
amounts,  as  evidence  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  such  portion.  The  executor  is  in 
possession  of  these  notes,  also  some  other 
property  which  must  be  sold  and  divided 
equally.  The  total  will  reach  $13,000. 
1*  the  percentage  figured  on  total  or  only 


on  $5,000  which  will  be  the  actual  cash 
handled?  How  soon  can  an  accounting 
be  demanded  after  death  of  testator? 

New  York.  \v.  M.  s. 

An  executor  is  allowed  5%  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  paying  out  all  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  2%%  on 
the  next  ten  thousand  and  1%  on  all  sums 
above  eleven  thousand.  But  he  cannot 
get  5%  for  receiving  and  paying  out  the 
same  thousand  dollars,  but  is  allowed 
half  commissions  for  each  act.  The  value 
of  real  or  personal  property  distributed 
shall  be  considered  as  money  in  making 
up  the  commission.  If  these  notes  pass 
through  your  hands  or  you  pay  out  the 
money  represented  by  them  you  would 
be  entitled  to  the  commission.  An  ac¬ 
counting  may  be  demanded  any  time 
after  a  year  after  letters  testamentary  or 
of  administration  were  granted. 


Trespassers  from  Highway. 

My  farm  is  30  rods  wide  and  about  18 
rods  of  it  is  sort  of  a  swale.  The  water 
backs  up  in  it  and  then  covers  the  road 
also,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 
There  is  a  creek  20  rods  west  where  it 
runs  or  drains  i  to  and  the1  backing  up 
of  this  creek  causes  this  water  to  stand 
over  the  road.  My  neighbors  and  other 
people  drive  across  my  farm  around  this 
water  through  a  young  orchard  of  mine 
without  my  consent.  Must  I  allow  them 
to  drive  across  my  land,  or  can  I  collect 
some  damage  for  trespassing?  j.f.  F. 

New  York. 

You  can  certainly  not  be  required  to 
give  up  part  of  your  farm  for  road  pur¬ 
poses  without  being  compensated  for  it 
by  somebody.  Notify  the  town  highway 
authorities  of  the  conditions  and  that 
the  road  should  be  raised  so  it  could  be 
used  in  times  of  Hood,  and  that  if  the 
people  continue  to  use  your  orchard  as 
a  highway  the  town  must  pay  the  damage. 
The  town  superintendent  is  charged  with 
keeping  the  highways  and  bridges  of  his 
town  in  good  repair,  and  this  road  is  not 
in  that  condition,  if  periodically  it  floods 
and  is  unfit  for  use.  ITe  should  there¬ 
fore  raise  it  to  a  proper  height  or  take 
whatever  measures  are  necessary — even 
to  condemning  your  land  and  running  a 
new  road,  for  which  you  would  be  com¬ 
pensated.  This  is  a  case  where  tactful 
and  persistent  work  with  the  town  su¬ 
perintendent  will  probably  get  you  what 
you  want. 


Timber  on  Homesteads. 


1  am  on  a  homestead  of  100  acres. 
There  is  a  lumber  concern  building  their 
track  in  this  direction.  What  part  of  my 
timber  am  I  allowed  to  dispose  of? 
Eighty  acres  of  this  timber  has  been  tur¬ 
pentined,  and  I  am  informed  that  I  am 
allowed  to  dispose  of  this.  If  so  what 
are  the  restrictions  on  investing  the 
money  that  is  received  f  >m  the  proceeds 
of  the  timber?  Improvements  are  worth 
far  more  to  me  than  the  timber  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  would  just  as 
soon  let.  more  than  80  acres  go.  F.  A.  3. 

Florida. 

You  .nay  cut  and  remove  so  much  tim¬ 
ber  from  land  being  cleared  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  is  actually  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  or  for  buildings,  fences  and  other 
improvements,  and  any  surplus  you  may 
sell,  but  you  cannot  cut  off  all  the  tim¬ 
ber  for  sale  or  speculation  before  you 

have  the  title  by  patent,  even  though  the 
money  obtained  is  used  for  improvements 
or  in  support  of  the  family.  This  seems 
to  apply  to  turpentined  timber  lands  also. 
For  further  particulars  or  information 

you  may  apply  to  Chief  of  Field  Division, 
Charles  \V.  Atkinson,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Of  course  if  you  need  this  land  for  cul¬ 
tivation  and  actually  clear  and  cultivate 
it,  you  can  sell  the  surplus  timber.  M.  n. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
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and  liardljr  a 
coni  for  repairs” 


That’s  what  one  owner 
said  about  the  upkeep  cost 
of  the  Caterpillar  Track.  Wil¬ 
liamson  Bros.,-  in  California, 
have  worked  a  Caterpillar  1650 
ten-hour  days  in  five  years  and 
6ay,  “She’s  good  for  a  lifetime.” 


C MS) 

Port  US  Pot  Ott 

Don't  toy  Caterpillar  union  yo-  mean  Holt) 


2000  owners  boost  for  the  Caterpillar 
principle — the  endless  track  that  deliv¬ 
ers  full  rated  speed  where  roup’  j 

slip  and  shirk.  No  blocking  or  digging 
holes  needed  for  belt  work  —  the  long 
track  holds  the  engine  firm  as  a  rock. 
Six  armies  use  the  Caterpillar — why 
don't  you? 


The  Holt 


Peoria,  Ill 
50  Church  St,  N.Y. 
Stockton,  Cal 


it  at  both  Panama  Expositions 
and  write  for  Catalog  A-T  264, 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goode 


Judge  Your  Car 
Y  ear- After-Next 

Time  is  the  big  test  that  your  car  must  meet.  No  matter 
how  well  it  performs  the  first  year — it  is  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that  tell  the  story  of  service  or  disappointment. 

The  time  really  to  judge  the  CASE  “25”  is  at  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Then  you  will  fully  understand 
why  we  are  so  particular  to  build  mechanical  perfection 
into  every  CASE  car. 

Our  catalog  tells  in  detail  of  the  many  parts  of  this  car 
where  we  spend  just  to  keep  your  cars  out  of  the  repair 
shops  and  to  give  you  complete  confidence  and  satisfaction 
in  your  investment. 

Least  in  Price— Greatest  in  Value 


Of  the  popular-priced  cars  the 
CASE  “25”  costs  you  least,  we 
maintain,  because  we  include 
extra  accessories  to  the  value 
of  $110.25.  Our  price  is  $1350 
—  less  5  per  cent  if  cash  —  and 
the  CASE  comes  equipped  with 
Extra  Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim 
with  Tire  Cover,  Weed  Non-Skid 
Tire  Chains  and  8-Day  Clock. 

These  items  are  necessary — 
particularly  for  country  driving. 
Other  cars  do  not  include  them. 
Deduct  their  value  —  $110.25  — 


from  the  CASE  price,  and  then 
compare  it  with  other  cars. 

CASE  cars  ffer  an  extra  value 
because  we  can  afford  to  put  more 
money  into  their  materials  and 
workmanship.  We  save  on  sell¬ 
ing  expense  where  others  must 
spend,  for  CASE  cars  are  sold  by 
the  same  world-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  that  handles  the  entire  CASE 
line  of  farm  power  machinery. 
And  this  saving  goes  into  the 
cars  in  added  value. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  learn 
about  theCASF  ‘TheCarWith 
the  Famous  Engine.” 


Case“25”  Complete  $1350-5%  S TSSL 

CASE 

The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 

NOTE:  Ask  tin  for  1915  catalog  picturing  and  describing  our  entire 
line  of  CASK  Steel  Threshing  Machinery,  Steam,  Gas  and  Oil  Trac¬ 
tors,  CA3E-RA0INK  Tractor  Gang  Plows,  Corn  Shellers.  Baling 
Presses  and  itoud  Machinery.  Yours  on  request.  Mail  a  postcard. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.  Foi843ed  Dept.  545,  Racine,  Wis. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRANCH  HOUSES  AT 
-Broadway  and  62nd  St. 

SYRACUSE— 356-360  W.  Jefferson  St. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 


Accurate  indicator  for  loo  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  he  wet.  dry.  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Buy  A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 

By 

Parcel  Post 

The  Cahoon  has  the  only  discharger  scientifically 
constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  trout  of  t  e 
operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  world¬ 
wide  use  prove  it  to  be  simplest,  most  accurate  and 
durable  Broadcast  Sower  made.  Sows  all  grain  or 
grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and 
heavy  canvas.  Wide  breast  plate  makes  it  easiest 
to  carry.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Some  alfalfa 
ranches  have  a  dozen.  If  dealer  will  not  supply 
you,  Parcel  Post  permits  us  to  send  it  for  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid  in  U.  S.  A.  Order  today.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Even  Seeding  brings  Good.  Reaping. 
GOODELI,  COMPANY  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H.  } 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

The  BARKER  Cultivator 


The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  kills  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 
'  K mulch  to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Killer 
.Ever  Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  for 
peeper  cultivation.  Selfad- 
’  ^adjusting.  Costs  little. 
I  Write  for  illustrated  folder 
j  and  sperial  Factory-to-  User 
'  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  X  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoH,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  New  York  Senate 
passed,  April  8,  the  Thompson  bill  per¬ 
mitting  women  to  work  72  hours  a  week 
in  canneries  during  the  canning  season 
and  permitting  the  employment  of  minors 
at  night  and  on  Sundays  in  canning  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  vote  was  27  to  15. 

The  German  cruiser  Kronprinz  Wil¬ 
helm  entered  Hampton  Roads,  April  11. 
Illness  among  prisoners — beri-beri  from 
eating  too  much  rice  and  drinking  bad 
water — together  with  the  poor  condition 
•  if  the  cruiser  forced  the  Kronprinz  to 
enter  a  neutral  harbor.  In  the  past  eight 
months  since  she  left  New  York  harbor 
she  sank  14  steamships,  12  of  which  were 
British. 

As  a  result  of  a  strike  among  fur 
workers,  live  men  were  attacked  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  April 
1 1  :  two  men  were  shot  dead  and  three 
others  wounded,  before  the  police  ended 
the  battle. 

The  Belgian  relief  ship  Harpalyce, 
which  had  just  delivered  New  York 
State’s  cargo  of  gifts,  was  torpedoed  off 
the  English  coast.  April  10;  27  men  of 
the  crew  were  picked  up,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  15  were  lost. 

The  Minnesota,  an  American  steam¬ 
ship  struck  a  rock.  April  12,  off  Iwajima, 
near  the  southwestern  entrance  to  the 
Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  Her  call  of  dis- 
tx-ess  was  picked  up  first  by  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Yakuma.  All  the  passengers  and 
crew  are  safe.  Mrs.  Francis  Burton 
Harrison,  wife  of  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippines,  was  aboard. 

General  Vietoriano  Huerta.  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  Mexico,  arrived  in  New  York, 
April  12.  He  informed  the  immigration 
authorities  under  oath  that  he  intended 
to  remain  in  New  York  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Cecil  Peoli,  a  South  American,  and  the 
first  aviator  to  fly  over  the  Andes  moun¬ 
tains,  was  killed  at  the  United  States 
army  aviation  field  at  College  Park,  Md., 
April  12,  while  making  a  vertical  dive 
in  a  machine  of  his  own  invention.  Pe- 
oli’s  machine  fell  from  a  height  of  200 
feet. 

Four  men  were  convicted  in  the  Terre 
Haute  election  fraud  trial  and  sentenced 
by  Judge  Anderson  at  Indianapolis, 
April  12,  to  the  federal  penitentiary  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  The  other  six¬ 
teen,  including  Mayor  Donn.  M.  Roberts, 
who  received  prison  sentences  and  ap¬ 
pealed.  and  the  87  who  received  from  one 
day  to  six  months  in  the  local  jail,  were 
committed  April  12.  Edward  Holler,  the 
ex-Chief  of  Police,  who  had  pleaded 
guilty,  also  received  a  prison  sentence. 
The  four  who  withdrew  from  the  appeal 
are  John  M.  Masselink,  City  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  and  ex-member  of 
the  Legislature ;  Arthur  Gillis,  Progres¬ 
sive  election  official ;  Joseph  Strauss, 
liquor  salesman,  and  George  Sovern, 
gambler.  Each  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
year  and  a  day  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $100.  To  obtain  liberty  pending  his 
appeal,  Mayor  Roberts,  who  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  for  six  vears  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $2,000 — the  severest  sentence 
given— will  have  to  furnish  a  bond  of 
$60,000.  Only  eight  of  the  116  prisoners 
escaped  punishment.' 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  farmers 
in  many  towns  throughout  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  have  held  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  action  to  prevent 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  getting 
into  the  dairy  herds  of  St.  Lawrence 
County.  As  the  result  of  such  meetings 
a  committee  composed  of  Mayor  W.  H. 
Daniels  of  Ogdensburg,  M.  H.  Pierce  and 
B.  G.  Parker  of  Gouverneur  visited  Al¬ 
bany  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Gov- 
vernor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  who  placed  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson 
and  Lewis  Counties  under  quarantine, 
April  1.  as  a  precaution  against  a  possi¬ 
ble  invasion  of  the  disease.  In  addition 
to  this  quarantine  the  dairymen  have 
quarantined  their  own  premises  by  the 
posting  of  notices  in  bold  type  forbidding 
trespassing  and  every  owner  is  alert  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  Basket 
Makers,  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  13- 
15,  an  effort  was  made  to  standardize 
the  fruit  packages  particularly  for  grapes 
and  secure  exemption  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  regarding  marking  the  packages 
with  the  size. 

The  Florida  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Tampa, 
April  13-10. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Legislature  by  Delegate  Herseman 
provides  that  all  packages  of  agricultural 
seeds  exceeding  one  pound  weight  must 
be  labeled  to  show  the  name  and  variety 
of  seed,  name  of  seedsman,  statement  of 
purity  and  germinating  power  and  lo¬ 
cality  where  grown  ;  that  no  agricultural 
seeds  shall  contain  greater  proportion  of 
noxious  weed  than  one  in  3,000.  En¬ 
forcement  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  who  must 
be  given  access  to  all  places  in  order  to 
make  inspection. 

The  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  Improvement 
League  is  making  strong  efforts  to  secure 
better  roads  and  transportation  facilities 
for  that  section. 

The  Women’s  National  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  will  meet 
in  New  York  at  the  Bronx  Botanical 


Garden  on  May  7.  This  conference  cov¬ 
ers  a  large  variety  of  subjects.  Among 
other  speakers  will  be  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Pow¬ 
ell,  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming,  Morris  Fuld  and 
others  of  national  reputation. 


New*  from  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  College. 

Director  Galloway  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  spent  the 
Spring  recess  in  Washington  conferring 
with  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  plans 
to  be  used  in  applying  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act.  Authorities  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  experiment  station  are  looking 
forward  to  carrying  out  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  done  in  the  State  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  farm  bureaus.  Thus 
counties  with  organized  farm  bureaus  will 
receive  greater  benefits  than  those  with¬ 
out.  Therefore,  counties  lacking  farm 
bureaus  should  organize  at  once  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act. 

The  girls  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  raised  over  two  thousand 
dollars  to  erect  a  club  building  on  the 
campus  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings. 
The  serious  aim  of  this  club  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  model  rural  community  social  cen¬ 
ter  similar  to  those  recommended  in  con¬ 
nection  with  rural  recreation  grounds. 
This  is  being  done  so  that  when  the 
young  ladies  are  graduated,  they  will 
leave  with  definite  methods  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  operating  rural  social  centers  so 
that  they  may  establish  them  in  the  com¬ 
munities  needing  them. 

The  Tompkins  County  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  holding  a  contest  for  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  new  subscribers  to  the  Tompkins 
County  Breeders’  Journal  which  will 
close  with  the  opening  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  new  quarters.  The  members  of  the 
association  feel  that  the  more  residents 
of  the  county  there  are  who  belong  to  the 
association  tin*  greater  progress  the 
county  will  be  able  to  make  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Therefore,  public-spirited  members 
of  the  association  have  donated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prizes  to  be  given  to  the  contest¬ 
ants:  First  prize,  purebred  Holstein 
heifer;  second  prize,  purebred  Holstein 
bull;  third  prize,  purebred  sow;  fourth 
prize,  pen  of  purebred  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  _  The  first  prize  was  exhibited  in 
the  window  of  Ithaca’s  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store,  attracting  the  attention  of 
many  and  almost  doubling  the  number 
of  contestants.  It  is  the  idea  of  the 
Tompkins  County  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  breeding  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  and  they  are  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
lead  which  they  have  taken  might  be 
profitably  followed  by  similar  organiza¬ 
tions. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Vash.;  June  21-July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  23-25. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-33. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 

Save  Labor  and  Money  for  Business  Farmers 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


The  man  who  has  equipped  his  home 
with  electric  light  has  practically  abolish¬ 
ed  all  worry  about  fire,  increased  the 
efficiency  of  his  house,  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  added  to  the  value  of  his 
entire  property. 

Electric  light  is  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  by 

The  “M^raMExtoe” 

ELECTRIC  PLANT  UNIT 

Low  initial  cost,  operating  expense  but  a  few 
cents  a  day.  An  occasional  running  oi  a  gas  engine 
gives  a  full  24-hour  electric  service. 

Strong,  but  simple — easy  to  install,  easy  to  operate. 
Thousands  now  in  use  throughout  the  country. 

EXCELSIOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

are  saving  work  and  making  money  for  thousands 
of  Farmers.  They  make  your  light  pump  the  water 
and  do  all  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  power, 
and  they  work  without  bother  because  they  are 
made  right.  You  need  our  catalog— it’s  Free.  Ask 
for  it  today,  aud  get  Special  Offer  if  you  teU  us  the 
SIZE  OF  YOUR  FARM.  DO  IT  NOW. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  Tork  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Turn  Loss  Into  Profit! 


Get  fulLvalne  for  everything  that 
you  sell  1  ~ 

You  cannot  be  sure  unless  you  do 
the  weighing  yourself ! 

Anything  less  than  full  weight 
takes  money  out  of  your  pocket. 

Turn  this  loss  into  profit  by  get¬ 
ting  a 

FAIRBANKS 

PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 

Capacity  IOOO  Pounds 

The  money  it  saves  soon  pays  for  its 
cost. 

Get  a  Fairbanks  Scale  and  A-noiawbetlier 
you  get  overweight  more  often  than  un¬ 
derweight. 

Built  especially  for  farm  use. 

Now  on  sale  everywhere  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Has  extra  strong,  extra  broad  wheels; 
extra  large  platform,  and  new  Arrow 
Point  Beam. 

Every  mechanical  part  guaranteed  for- 
eyer— replaced  free  of  charge,  if  defective. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  this  new  Fair¬ 
banks  Scale  to  you. 

Write  today  for  illustrated 
folder  and  price  list. 

THE  FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 

416  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 

Makers  of  scales  for 
every  purpose 

Farm  Wagon  Scales 
(5  ton) 

Leaflet  on  request 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 
HOW  TO  PRODUCE  ALL 
THE  NITRATE  YOUR  SOIL 
REQUIRES  AT  VERY  LITTLE 
EXPENSE? 


The  Farmogerm  method 
shows  you  how  to  do  this  — 
it  shows  you  how  to  cut 
your  fertilizer  bills  in  half 
and  to  produce 

BIGGER  CROPS  —  RICHER  SOILS 


HOLDS  THE  WORLD’S  RECORD 

Produced  $45,000  worth  of  Alfalfa  (on  an 
outlay  of  only  $400  for  Farmogerm)  at 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. ,  after  years  of  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  by  other  means.  1  he  largest  and 
oldest  manufacturers  of  successful  pure 
legume  bacteria  of  all  styles  in  the  world. 


State  Government  appointees  as  their 
sole  manufacturers  for  distribution  to 
farmers. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  New  York  Fair, 
Awarded  First  Premium  at  Georgia  end 
New  Jersey  State  Fairs. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVERS.VETCH.PEAS, BEANS 
AND  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES  YIELD  EARL- 
IER,  LONGER  AND  BETTER  WHEN  TREAT¬ 
ED  WITH  FARMOGERM. 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  82 
explaining  Farmogerm  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  your  own  fertilizer  and  at  the  same 
time  enriching  your  soil  and  increasing 
your  crops.  Farmogerm  is  for  sale  by  lead¬ 
ing  seed  dealers  everywhere.  We  warn 
you  to  beware  of  imitations  —  accept  no 
substitutes.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  with  genuine  Farmogerm  protect 
yourself  by  writing  us  direct. 

Farmogerm  prices :  $2.00  acre  size,  $6.00 
five  acre  size,  25c  half  garden  size,  and 
50c  for  garden  size  (reductions  in  50  acre 
size  or  more). 


Earp  -  Thomas  Farmogerm  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Write  for  prices  on  Rock  Phosphate , 
Humus  and  Radium  Fertilizers. 


DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES 

Are  Guaranteed 
For  3500  Miles 

Every  reputable  manufacturer  of 
automobile  tires  maintains  a  certain 
standard.  In  factory  inspection,  the 
slightest,  irregularity  of  manufacture, 
a  bruise  or  even  a  scratch  will  prevent  a 
sound  honest_tire  from  being  sold  as 
new. 

Double  Tread  Tires  are'formed  by  com¬ 
bining  one  of  these  shoes  with  the  per¬ 
fect  bead  of  another  tire,  which  gives  a 
doubly  constructed  tread,  twelve  layers 
of  fabric,  one  inch  of  service  rubber  a 
strong,  serviceable  tire,  that  will  stand 
up  under  the  hardest  service. 

We  stand  back  of  every  tire  with 
a  guarantee  of  3,500  miles,  and  can 
save  you  75  per  cent  on  your  tire  bills. 

Bead  these  prices  and  be  convinced. 

Also  all  sizes  up  to  38x5’a.  State 
whether  clincher,  ‘O.  D.'  or  straight 
side.  s 


Size 

Plain 

Non-Skid 

Pure  Gum  Red 
Tubes  Tube 

30x3 

*5.00 

*5.50 

*2.04 

*2.68 

30x3  >2 

6.00 

7.00 

2.55 

3.20 

32x3  l. 

7.00 

8.00 

2.70 

3.44 

33x4 

9.00 

10.00 

3.46 

4.14 

34x4 

9.00 

10.00 

3.58 

4.36 

The  Double  Tread  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
108  West  52d  St.,  New  York  City 

Dept.  R.  N. 
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IfsTimeToMendYmrWay; 


BAD  ROADS  ARE  MADE  GOOD  ROADS 
IN  THE  BEST  AND  EASIEST  WAY  WITH 


TraGLIDEo 


Digs  A  Ditch 
Levels  Theland 
Repairs  Roads 


I 


THE  I- MAN  2- HORSE  MACHINE 


Made  in  2  sizes  : 
No.  1,  Weiqlit  750  lbs. 
No.  3.  Weight  1300  lbs 


The  machine  vou  surely  need.  With  one  team  of 
horses  and  a 'Glide  you  can  dig  your  ditches,  lat¬ 
erals,  terraces  and  perform  every  phase  of  work 
required  for  preparing  irrigated  land.  Will  dig  a 
V-shaped  ditch  from  14  to  X0  inches  deep. 

For  road  work  Glide  Machines  have  no  equal. 
They  are  the  most  practical,  economically  operated 
and  easily  handled  machines  on  (lie  market.  Ihou 
sands  of  satisfied  users  have  proven  their  very 
clticient  worth. 

Write  today  lor  our  new  catalogue  and  Iree-lrial  order  blank 
GLIDE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

569  Huron  Stroet  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Five  distributing  points  for  quick  deliver // 


JTI-jER  SPREADERS 


used  now  means  bigger  crops  next  year.  You  know 
tails  yourself.  Manure  spreading  time  Is  all  the 
time.  This  new  No.  Low-Down  Manure  Spreader 
13  Galloway’s  greatest  spreader. 

Poaipyely  the  beat  spreader  made  for  tho  least  money.  Double 
pnaio  drive,  endless  apron;  forco  feed;  front  wheels  cut  um.er 
l^ud;  gets  into  any  barnyard  corner;  close  hitch;  lightest  draft 
of  any  low-down  machine.  Capacity  60-70  bushels.  All  steel 
pear,  complete  with  double- trees  and  nockyoke.  Hexiblerake: 
high  speed  beater  pulverizes  finely  any  barnyard  material.  Steel 
wheels;  gears  coupled  with  channel  steel,  trussed  like  a  steel 
bridge.  Box  rests  on  rear  trucks,  42  inches  high.  Superior  in 
every  respect  t o  new  fangled  freaks  of  heavy  draft  that  eat 
you  up  for  repairs,  annoy  you  and  kill  your  horses. 

K.  K.  Foust,  Ashley,  Ohio,  writes:  “Please  find  draft  for 
spreader  received  October  f>th.  Assure  you  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  same.  It  has  proven  all  you  claim  and  more.  By 
looking  aVte xU V .c ° ra ^ n y » 1  521.80  and  got  just  what  1  was 

““  “““  U‘  IWy  Book  “A  Streak  of  Sold”  FREE 

tells  all  about  handling  manure  to  get  tho 
greatest  profit.  Do  not  buy  a  Bprcader  of  any 
make  at  any  price  until  you  have  dropped  a 
postal  asking  for  this  great  book  worth  $1.00 
nothing)  and  my  BIG  SPECIAL 
SPREADER  CATALOG  that  tells  the  truth 
about  the  spreader  business.  Mailed  free. 
Get  RIGHT  on  this  spreader  proposition  be¬ 
fore  you  buy. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
279  Galloway  Stai  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  LOj} 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1-60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard.. ..  L50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1-00 
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A  Chinese  Fruit  Merchant. 

THE  picture  reproduced  from  Bulletin 
No.  100.  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  shows  a  fruit  mer¬ 
chant  sitting  at  one  of  the  city  gates  of 
Tai  an  fu.  selling  the  fruit  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  haw  lOratu'gus  pinnatifida )  of 
which  orchards  are  often  planted  in  Shan¬ 
tung.  China.  From  these  haws  one  of 


Potatoes  After  Strawberries. 

Are  potatoes  a  good  crop  after  plowing 
up  an  old  bearing  strawberry  bed?  Can 
I  get  good  results  from  potatoes?  If  so 
what  variety  is  best  in  Orange  County, 
X.  Y.V  If  not  profitable,  what  crop 
would  be?  j.  a.  X’. 

We  have  obtained  good  yields  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  soil  of  an  old  strawberry  bed. 
The  berries  are  usually  well  fed  and 
heavily  mulched  wit  17  straw  or  manure, 


A  Chinese  Fruit  Merchant  Selling  Haws  and  Persimmons. 


the  best  preserves  of  China  is  made. 
The  tree  has  proven  hardy  in  the  East¬ 
ern  I'nited  States,  where  it  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  haws  are  in  tin1  second 
basket,  whereas  dried  persimmons  arc 
in  the  lirst  one.  Preserves  and  jellies 
are  made  in  the  Middle  West  from  some 
of  our  native  haws,  especially  the  black¬ 
thorn.  Crataegus  tomentosa,  which  has  a 
pleasant- tasting  fruit. 


Dorset  and  Other  Pears. 

'  >n  page  4.°>4  E.  (J.  Miller  says  that  he 
wants  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Dorset 
pear,  lie  thinks  they  will  keep  till  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  I  have  them  now  at  this  date, 
April  5.  The  only  fault  I  can  find  with 
them  is  that  when  cultivated  they  blight 
more  than  any  other  pear  I  have,  and  I 
have  5S  different  kinds,  but  some  Dorsets 
I  have  in  sod  have  not  blighted  any. 
But  I  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis  than  any  kind  I  have  in  bear¬ 
ing.  In  H<>  years  I  have  never  had  a  to¬ 
tal  failure  of  crop,  and  they  are  as  good 
eating  as  Lawrence,  J-oscph  ine.  Bose, 
Angoulcmc,  Anjou,  Worden  Seckel.  Bait- 
hut  or  Seckel.  Of  course  well-grown, 
large-size  pears  of  any  kind  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  flavor  than  small  ones,  and  my 
W  inter  Nelis  are  most  all  as  large  as  the 
largest  Lawrence.  Can  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  about  the  following  pears:  (Jans 
Early,  Longworth’s  No.  1,  White  Star, 
which  is  claimed  to  keep  in  a  common 
cellar  till  June,  and  Krull,  which  has  a 
foliage  more  like  an  apple  than  pear?  I 
have  one  that  has  been  planted  10  years, 
and  has  never  come  into  bearing.  I  am 
thinking  of  grafting  it  with  Comice  or 
Illinois  Lincoln.  c.  n.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 


Cedar  Rust, 

I  have  read  the  article  “Cedar  Itust 
Experience”  signed  by  C.  V.  G.,  Iowa, 
page  009.  If  the  information  that  we 
get  from  others  and  from  our  own  exper¬ 
ience  is  correct,  cedar  rust  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  the  methods  that  (’.  V.  G. 
recommends.  Cedar  rust  can  possibly  be 
checked  by  spraying  with  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  solution,  but  not  eradicated.  The 
only  material  that  has  ever  showed  over 
75%  efficiency  against  cedar  rust 
atomic  sulphur. 

Maryland. 

It.  N.-Y. — A\  e  want  a  discussion  of 
this  point.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
safest  plan  is  to  destroy  the  cedars.  Has 

one  experimented  fully  with  spraying?  ists  generally. 


is 


IX. 


FASTER  FLOWER  TRADE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

This  year  the  severe  storm  of  April 
brought  heavy  losses  to  the  New  York 
llorists.  The  greatest  trade  at  Easter  is 
in  (lowering  plants,  and  this  stock  was 
largely  out  of  the  growers’  hands  before 
the  weather  changed.  With  heavy  snow 
and  a  driving  gale,  transient  trade  was 
reduced  to  its  lowest  minimum,  and  the 
delivery  of  advance  orders  was  greatly 
hampered.  The  greatest  sufferers  of  ail 
were  the  curbstone  venders,  who  sell 
cheap  stock,  such  as  Dutch  bulbs.  Cin¬ 
erarias,  small  Spiraeas,  etc.,  to  buyers  of 
small  means.  To  them  the  weather  meant 
absolute  disaster,  thus  cutting  oil'  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  growers’  surplus.  Another 
class  who  suffered  severely  were  those 
who  sell  in  the  open  ..ir  market  in  Union 
Square,  a  picturesque  feature  that  recalls, 
annually,  the  flower  markets  in  French 
and  Belgian  cities.  One  Brooklyn  florist 
reports  that  in  anticipation  of  his  reg¬ 
ular  trade  he  had  about  $500  worth  of 
plants  on  hand,  and  on  Sunday  he  had 
$•100  worth  left.  One  suburban  florist, 
when  he  realized  the  weather  conditions 
on  Saturday  morning,  telephoned  to  all 
i  lie  customers  lie  could  reach,  took  their 
orders,  and  delivered  them  by  motor,  and 
this  plan  was  doubtless  followed  by  many 
«  I  hers.  In  addition  to  losses  resulting 
from  bad  weather,  the  flower  trade  un¬ 
doubtedly  suffered  from  economic  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  resultant  demands  upon  phi- 
lantnropy,  many  churches  cutting  down 
Em  amount  ordinarily  spent  in  flowers 
for  decorating.  I’rices  showed  little 
change.  Easter  lilies  were  in  ample  sup- 
lily.  the  plants  retailing  at  the  rate  of  HO 
to  Ho  cents  a  flower.  Forced  plants  of 
Bumbler  roses,  especially  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins.  and  other  pink  sorts,  were  favorites, 
selling  from  $1  up.  Hydrangeas,  the  new 
French  sorts,  were  in  fine  condition,  sell¬ 
ing  from  75  cents  up.  Acacias  and  heaths 
were  used,  in  baskets  for  high-class  trade*, 
alone  or  in  combination,  plants  being  a 
marked  feature  in  artistic  arrangements 
of  this  class.  Azaleas  were  exceptionally 
fine,  also  Bhododendrons  and  Marguer¬ 
ites.  these  holding  their  usual  popularity. 
Hyacinths,  daffodils,  tulips  and  lily  of 
the  valley  were  as  plentiful  as  usual  and 
sold  at  all  sorts  of  prices,  from  10  cents 
a  pot  up.  In  cut  flowers,  roses  were  a 
little  higher  than  expected;  carnations 
lower.  Violets  were  plentiful  :  they  have 
been  sold  so  freely  by  the  “Greeks” 
f every  street  flower  seller  is  known  as  a 
Greek )  that  fortunes  in  violet  growing 
must  be  much  scarcer  than  newspaper 
stories  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  A  good 
many  orchids  were  used  for  choice  cor¬ 
sage  trade,  also  the  miniature  roses,  Irish 
Fireflame  and  Mignon  (Mile.  Cecile 
Brunner).  However,  it  is  evident  that 
Easter,  this  year,  was  most  discouraging, 
coming,  as  it  did.  at  the  end  of  a  Winter 
that  has  provided  a  lean  harvest  for  flor- 
generally,  e.  t.  r. 


so  that  the  soil  is  rich  and  full  of  humus 
the  right  condition  for  potatoes.  The 
Irish  Cobbler  does  well  with  us  and  re- 
mains  the  favorite  variety  for  a  medium 
ea  rlv. 


Raise  Calves  Without 

Milk 


Save  the  cow’s  milk  for  market. 

Make  four  times  the  profit  on 
your  calves  by  raising  them  on 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  *d 

Evory  pound  makes  a  gallon  of  rich  milk  food  at  one- fourth 
the  cost  of  milk.  Calf  prefers  it;  arrows  faster. 

(  0  [We  make  also  Blatchford's  Plff  Meal 

the  idea)  food  for  young  pigs  at 
weaning  time.) 

At  dealers  or  write  ua.  Free  Book 
—*  “How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply 
and  Successfully  Without  Milk." 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

9  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 


HAVANA- 


steel  WHEELS 

For  any  skein  or  steel  axle. 
Your  exact  measurements  of 
arm  is  all  wo  need  and  wepruar- 
antee  a  fit.  With  Steel  Wheels 
your  work  is  half  done  when 
you  begin,  and  when  finished 
you  are  only  half  tired.  Make  your 
work  easy  at  small  expense.  Buy 
today.  To-morrow  never  comes. 
Get  our  Free  Catalogue 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17.  -  Havana,  Illinois. 


THIS  trestle[carries  trains  weighing  hundreds  of  tons  each, 
day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  In  building  it,  the  en¬ 
gineers  used  wood  they  knew,  from  test  and  experience,  to  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  load,  and  durable  enough  to  last. 

I  he  builder  of  that  silo  had  to  consider  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability,  just  as  the  bridge  builder  considered  it. 

But  the  silo  man  also  had  to  be  sure  that  his  material  would 
insure  the  proper  fermentation  of  newly  packed  silage — that  it 
would  make  the  best  silage. 

Bridge  builder  and  silo  builder — both  selected  the  same 
material — 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 

READ  THESE  PROOFS — Here’s  the  Proof  of  Yellow  Pine’s 
Strength ,  as  shown  by  comparative  tests  made  by  the  U.  S  Forest 
Service  and  the  figures  reproduced  in  R.  S.  Kellogg’s  “Lumber 
and  Its  Uses,”  1914,  a  standard  work  on  forest  products.  The 
table  shows  the  relative  breaking  strength  and  crushing  strength 
of  the  woods  listed,  the  tests  all  having  been  made  from  selected 
pieces  of  perfect  wood  of  the  same  size. 

\\  oods  Tested  Breaking  Strength  Crushing  Strength 

Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine .  .  .  .8,630. . 4,280 

. JJlO 


White  Oak . 8,160. 

Beech . 8,160. 

Slippery  Elm . 7,710. 

Post  Oak . 7,380. 

Cypress . 7,110. 

Douglas  Fir . 6,340. 

Hemlock,  Eastern . 6,180. 

Black  Ash . 6,009. 

Silver  Maple . 5,820. 

Spruce,  Red . 5,710. 

Red  Cherry . 5,040. 


.3,280 

.3,180 

.3,330 

.3,960 

.2,920 

.3,270 

.2,300 

.2,490 

.2,760 

.2,170 


Here’s  what  an  unbiased  silo  expert  says  in  Bulletin  No.  70, 
1912,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Connecticut; 

“A  round,  wooden-stave  silo,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  has  proved 
most  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Silage  keeps  best  against  wood  and  nothing  is  lost 
around  the  edges.” 

There  are  the  facts.  Consider  them  for  yourself.  Then 
consider  the  low  cost  of  the  Southern  Yellow  Pine  silo,  its  un¬ 
equaled  qualities  as  a  container.  Couple  that  with  its  strength 
and  durability,  and  figure  out  for  yourself  whether  a  Southern 
bellow  Pine  silo  isn’t  the  silo  that  is  best  for  your  pocket-book, 
and  best  for  your  silage. 

\\  e  have  no  silos  to  sell  you — there  are  a  number  of  first  class 
Southern  Yellow  Pine  silos  made,  and  you’ll  make  no  mistake  in 
any  of  them.  y 

Send  for  Our  Free  Silo  Book  / 

We  have,  however,  a  Silo  Book,  all  about  silo  building  .  ^ 
and  using,  and  all  fact ,  backed  by  reports  from  govern-  /  Southern 
ment  and  state  authorities.  That  book  is  absolutely  +  ^Association 
free  to  you  if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address.  /  bus  a  interstate 

Also,  we  have  carefully  prepared  plans  for  model  /  New  OrUans^La" 
barns,  cattle  sheds,  poultry  houses,  feed  racks,  ,<><  New  Orleans,  La. 

granaries,  and  other  farm  buildings,  com-  fy  sfaL™ FREE  ^ 
plete  with  lumber  bills,  cost  estimates,  etc.  & 

These,  too,  are  free  to  you  for  the  asking.  . ' 

Whatever  the  information  you  may  / 
want  concerning  lumber,  write  us  /  Name. 
personally,  and  you  will  receive  a  ' 
prompt  personal  answer.  / 


Plans  of  Farm  Buildings 
Table  of  Lumber  T cs‘s 
House  Plans 


Town 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Freedom. — The  scarlet  fever  siege  lin- 
silly  ended.  There  was  an  evening  when 
1  came  home  just  as  the  sun  was  smiling 
sit  us  over  the  hill  before  saying  “Good 
night!”  On  the  lawn  were  two  familiar 
little  figures  dancing  about  like  red  and 
blue  sprites.  Redhead  and  Towhead  had 
come  out  of  jail  at  last,  cured  and  clean, 
sind  with  no  after  effect  from  the  fever. 
There  was  a  race  across  the  lawn  and 
they  nearly  swept  old  Bob  off  his  feet 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  sit  me. 

“Why,”  said  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
“you  look  so  fat  and  fine  that  perhaps 
six  weeks  more  would  fit  you  up  as  prize 
winners !” 

“Oh,  have  a  heart!”  said  little  Red- 
liead.  It  was  prize  enough  for  him  to 
get  out  into  the  clear  April  air  and  be 
free.  1  doubt  if  these  boys  care  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  old  house  again !  It 
had  been  a  long,  hard  pull  for  all  of 
ns  and  supper  that  night  was  surely  a 
season  for  thankfulness.  Those  scram¬ 
bled  eggs  and  baked  apples  were  about 
the  limit  as  a  feast  to  celebrate  this 
great  event.  There  was  nothing  prodigal 
about  these  sons  except  perhaps  the  ap¬ 
petite  they  displayed,  and  we  are  short 
on  fatted  calves,  but  scarlet  fever  was 
over.  No  one  the  worse  for  it  except 
perhaps  the  family  pocketbook — and  that 
was  enough. 

After  supper,  before  my  open  fire,  there 
were  many  things  to  go  over — plans  for 
the  season  and  something  about  the  books 
which  scarlet  fever  had  made  possible 
for  reading.  Bong  after  dark  Redhead 
thought  we  ought  to  have  a  look  at  the 
hens.  So  we  put  on  our  overcoats,  got 
our  lanterns  and  went  to  see  how  the 
Reds  are  doing.  They  were  certainly 
fine.  In  my  breeding  pen  from  the  egg- 
laying  contest,  Redman,  the  bird  with 
eggs  in  his  blood,  turned  his  wise  head 
and  kept  an  eye  on  us.  When  we  under¬ 
took  to  pat  one  of  his  wives  Redman 
came  at  us  as  we  deserved.  The  broody 
hen  on  the  nest  peered  foolishly  at  the 
lantern  light.  Her  leg  band  showed 
that  she  laid  189  eggs  last  year.  She 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  brood¬ 
ing  so  early  in  the  season. 

Out  in  the  little  house  by  the  brook 
the  first  broody  Red  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  long  vigil  on  her  eggs.  Every  egg 
had  hatched  and  there  was  a  ring  of  lit¬ 
tle  brown  heads  with  bright  beady  eyes 
thrust  through  the  hen’s  feathers.  We 
like  these  Red  hens  because  they  are  sen¬ 
sible  and  persistent  mothers.  This  first 
hatch  must  be  promptly  marked,  for  they 
are  children  of  “Redman”  and  we  are 
looking  for  a  great  performance  from 
them  next  year. 

Then  Redhead  led  the  way  to  his  own 
pen  of  Rose  Comb  birds.  The  big  red 
rooster  Rouge  is  a  giant  of  the  breed  and 
a  beauty  at  that.  You  should  have  seen 
how  his  dark  mahogany  coat  glittered 
in  the  lantern  light.  Redhead  hugged 
him  as  lie  would  some  old  mend,  and  the 
wise  old  bird  seemed  to  appreciate  it, 
and  his  sleepy  wives  cared  little.  These 
gentle  red  birds  suit  us  well.  We  have 
ime  pen  of  Leghorns  which  are  kept  to 
supply  table  eggs  during  the  breeding 
season.  Every  man  to  his  taste,  hut  Red¬ 
head  and  I  do  not  quite  like  the  taste 
(if  these  nervous  and  “crazy”  Leghorns. 
The  Reds  will  sit  on  the  perch  so  that 
we  can  stroke  and  pet  them  as  we  would 
kittens.  Try  that  on  one  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  see  them  go  up  into  the  air 
or  fly  off  into  the  dark  corners  of  the 
house. 

Back  we  came  through  the  dark  night, 
with  Airedale  and  here  son  for  guard,  to 
plan  a  few  enterprises  for  the  rest  of 
April.  We  must  burn  these  piles  of 
brush  soon  and  scatter  the  ashes.  A 
good  friend  has  given  each  child  10  J.  II. 
Hale  peach  trees.  That  will  make  an 
orchard  of  50  trees,  and  we  plan  to  put 
them  in  right.  I  will  take  a  day  off  and 
help  at  this.  The  land  was  Fall-plowed 
and  now  it  must  be  limed  and  worked 
several  times  with  the  Cutaway.  Then 
we  will  mark  it  out  both  ways  and  plant. 
Several  people  have  asked  how  we  plant 
a  tree.  There  is  no  great  story  about  it 
as  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts,  but 
when  we  get  this  planting  done  we  may 
tell  about  it.  Then  we  have  those  roots 
of  Reading  Giant  asparagus  to  be  dug 
and  shipped.  The  roots  seem  to  be 
healthy  and  strong,  and  the  little  boys 


can  dig  and  count  them  out  as  well  as 
anyone.  That  is  a  good  business  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Most  of  our  trade  will  be  nearby 
in  small  lots  to  supply  gardens.  When 
these  children  see  what  people  will  pay 
for  finely-bred  hens  or  asparagus  or 
strawberry  plants  they  get  my  idea  of 
trying  to  make  50  pedigreed  specimens 
pay  as  well  as  500  scrubs  or  mongrels. 
It  can  be  done.  Surely  we  have  plenty 
of  business  this  Spring. 

Spraying. — Merrill  and  Philip  have 
been  spraying  every  working  hour  that 
the  wind  stands  idle.  Our  hills  make  a 
great  health  resort  for  the  wind,  where 
it  seems  to  work  up  muscle  when  the  val¬ 
leys  are  quiet.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
full  calm  day,  but  usually  at  this  season 
four  or  five  hours  will  be  the  limit.  It 
is  slow  work  under  such  circumstances, 
but  we  have  to  take  it  as  it  comes.  If  is 
remarkable  how  a  year’s  growth  on  10- 
year-old  apple  trees  adds  to  the  work. 
Far  more  material  and  more  labor  are 
required.  If  anyone  wants  to  figure  how 
much  wrood  surface  18  inches  of  growth 
all  over  8,000  trees  will  give  he  may  do 
so.  Measured  in  spraying  material  I  find 
it  means  about  25  per  cent,  more  over 
last  year.  Part  of  the  orchard  still  shows 
some  scale.  In  one  or  two  places  we 
experimented  with  new  insecticides  last 
year,  and  they  seem  to  have  failed.  At 
least  they  did  not  kill  or  control  the 
scale  as  oil  or  lime-sulphur  certainly  does. 
I  shall  go  very  slow'  in  plunging  on  new 
materials  when  these  old  friends  do  so 
well.  We  use  oil  on  the  apple  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  older  rough-barked  speci¬ 
mens.  The  soluble  oil  spreads  better, 
works  into  the  cracks  and  fuzz  more  com¬ 
pletely  and  is  better  to  handle.  We 
usually  take  lime-sulphur  for  the  peach 
trees,  as  we  have  found  it  a  great  help  in 
brown  rot  and  curl-leaf.  Of  course  we 
use  a  small  quantity  of  lime-sulphur 
mixed  with  the  poison  for  the  (’odling 
worm. 

Fruit  Matters. — In  our  section  we 
are  quite  free  from  many  of  the  in¬ 
sect  and  fungus  troubles  which  are  so 
dangerous  in  other  sections.  Our  hills 
are  w'ind-swept  and  n»«„v  ue  dis¬ 

ease  germs  are  blown  away.  Our  trees 
have  never  been  forced,  but  have  made 
a  rather  slowr,  natural  growth  and  are 
thus  hardy  and  strong.  Last  year  blight 
appeared  in  some  orchards  near  us,  but 
it  was  not  serious.  Should  fruit-growing 
become  general  and  develop  into  a  great 
commercial  business  I  presume  diseases 
and  new  insects  will  come  with  it.  Some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  seems  to  follow  every 
special  farm  industry  as  it  develops  and 
concentrates.  It  is  the  canker  which  we 
always  find  eating  its  way  to  the  heart 
of  prosperity.  Nature  and  time  seem  to 
make  it  their  business  to  even  things  up. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  despair 
because  great  wealth  has  passed  unfairly 
into  the  pockets  of  certain  great  fami¬ 
lies.  That  will  cure  itself  in  time.  Not 
one  child  in  1,000  can  be  nursed  with 
wealth  and  ever  amount  to  anything. 
Sooner  or  later  he  must  give  up  his  un¬ 
fair  share  to  poorer  boys  whose  very 
poverty  have  made  them  strong.  If  the 
wealthy  ones  attempt  to  tie  up  their  fam¬ 
ily  supply  of  money  so  that  it  passes  out 
of  what  I  may  call  the  competition  of 
character,  new  laws  will  take  care  of 
that.  The  wealthy  may  call  such  laws 
confiscation,  but  it  will  be  merely  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  right  of  every  young  man 
in  a  republic  to  have  a  chance  to  earn 
competence  and  home  cleanly  and  through 
his  own  labor.  Such  things  will  adjust 
themselves  and  so  will  this  fruit  growing 
business  in  the  long  run.  Favored  sec¬ 
tions  may  flourish  for  some  years  and 
threaten  to  monopolize  the  business  and 
crowd  out  the  smaller  grower.  These 
big  enterprises  will  become  top-heavy 
with  the  passing  of  the  men  who  ox-gan- 
ized  them,  and  insect  and  disease,  both 
of  which  love  a  shining  mark,  will  rush 
in  to  do  their  work.  Clean  land  will  al¬ 
ways  he  needed  and  this  need  gives  the 
careful  small  grower  his  chance.  I 
would  go  right  ahead  and  develop  the 
fruit  farm.  h.  w.  c. 


Teacher:  “The  bones  of  a  person  or 
animal  separated  from  the  skin  and  flesh 
we  call  a  skeleton”  (shows  picture  of  a 
skeleton).  “Have  we  bones  in  our  ears?” 
Pupils:  “Yes,  Ma’am.”  Teacher:  “Then 
why  doesn’t  a  skeleton  have  ears?”  Liz¬ 
zie  :  “Because  it  doesn’t  need  any.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Spraying  Pays 

Not  only  as  protection  against  bugs  and  blight,  but 
every  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  ami  larger 
yields  of  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 
ten  acres,  first  year. 

IRON  AGE  Sprayers 

have  double  acting!  pumps,  wood  tanka,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  solutions,  wind  shift,  preased  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  write 
ua  for  new  “Spray”  catalog  and  spraying  Ruide.  Both  free. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


50  or 
100 
Gallon 
Tanks 


Box 

29 

Grenloch 
N.  J. 


QUIVAN  COFFEE 

The  Brand  For  the  Critic 

SEND  ,i.00  FOR  3  LBS.  (PREPAID] 

Satisfaction  or  money  refunded 

EARL  W.  QUICK,  MAMARONECK,  N.  Y. 

oney  Saving  Prices 

ON  FEED.  Rond  for  booklet  and 
‘•direct  fo  the  farmer’’  prices  on 

ANCHOR  MOLASSES  FEEDS 

Globe  Elevator  Co.,  91  Kentucky  St.(  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sorghum  Syrup. 

Geo.  Purdy  of  Kansas  describes  his 
method  of  making  sorghum  syrup.  Tell 
me  how  much  yellow  clay  to  use  and 
how  to  use  it  to  clarify  the  juice? 

Roseville,  O.  s.  H.  A. 

I  used  a  large  wooden  tank  (or  trough) 
anything  will  do,  to  mix  the  juice  and 
clay.  About  one  scoop  shovel  of  yellow 
clay  to  each  150  to  200  gallons  of  green 
juice.  Stir  it  up  well  and  it  will  set¬ 
tle  all  sediment  to  the  bottom  in  five 
minutes  and  leave  the  juice  as  colorless 
as  cold  water.  It  can  be  drawn  off  into 
the  boiling  pan,  or  front  seetiou  of  the 
evaporator,  in  a  constant  stream,  as  fast 
as  the  syrup  is  finished  at  back  end,  or 
as  fast  as  constant  boiling  will  evaporate 
it  and  no  skimming  is  needed,  as  the  froth 
boils  over  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or 
fed  to  hogs.  In  the  finishing  pan  we  use 
a  new  broom  to  stir  the  finishing  syrup 
constantly,  until  it  will  “rope"  down 
twelve  inches  from  the  broom  when  held 
out  of  the  syrup.  It  is  then  let  out  into 
the  cooler,  while  hot  boiling  syi'up  is  let 
in  as  fast  as  the  finished  runs  out. 

When  the  colorless  juice  is  run  off  the 
clay  it  can  be  stirred  with  more  green 
juice  the  second  time.  Then  the  tank 
should  be  flushed  with  water  and  run 
out  at  the  end  and  away  in  a  pipe,  or 
trough.  Set  the  tank  as  high  as  the  boil¬ 
ing  pan  so  the  clear  juice  will  all  run 
into  the  boiler  pan  ;  two  or  three  spigots, 
or  corks,  can  be  used  set  at  different 
heights  in  the  side  of  the  tank. 

Two  settling  tanks  are  needed  so  to 
keep  a  constant  stream  running  into  the 
boiler.  At  the  crusher  we  used  a  straw 
strainer,  and  run  from  there  into  the 
clay  tank.  Do  not  use  clay  with  fine 
sand  in  as  it  is  so  slow  to  settle.  You 
can  try  this  on  a  small  scale  with  two  or 
three  barrels  of  green  juice  and  a  small 
old-fashioned  boiling  pan.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  Texas  Ribbon  cane  or  Kansas 
Orange,  for  ease  of  handling  and  quality 
and  quantity  of  syrup.  Plant  on  sandy 
soil,  never  use  any  manure;  it  will  ruin 
your  syrup.  We  do  not  bother  to  strip 
off  the  leaves,  haul  the  crushed  stalks 
out  to  the  cattle  and  colts,  spread  on 
the  pasture,  they  will  eat  them  greedily, 
and  grow  fat.  If  you  try  this  please  re¬ 
port  success  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Kansas.  g.  p. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


WELL  dpaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


Che  Electrical  Silo 

A  convenient  storehouse  from  which  electric  current  can  be 
drawn  at  will,  furnishing  fat,  hot  sparks  that  spur  your  engine 

into  action  and  keep  it  running  at  par.  Recommended  as  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  satisfactory  and  economical  medium  of  ignition  for 

Gas  Engines  —  Automobiles  —  Tractors 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  supply  your  wants  and  advise  you  of  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  Red  Seal  Pry  Hatteries  for  all  purposes  requiring  the 
use  of  Dry  Cells.  Our  guarantee  insures  you  the  utmost  in  service. 
“Red  Seals”  Spark  Strongest  —  Last  Longest. 

How  to  Run  the  Gas  Engine — Simplified” 

Ib  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  we  will  be  irlad  to  Bend  nil  tmera 
of  farm  power.  AIho  we  will  send  a  complimentary  copy  of 
our  catalog  containing  pictures  and  deecriptionB  of  every¬ 
thing  electrical  for  homo  and  on  the  farm.  When  writing  for 
books,  mention  dealer’s  name. 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Company 
17  Park  Place,  New  York 

Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Factories:  Jersey  City,  Cincinnati, 

Ravenna.  Ohio 


Unless  you  add  HUMUS  and  PLANT  FOODS  to 
depleted  soils  you  cannot  expect  results. 

DIAMOND  BRAND  COMPOST 

Well  Rotted  Herse  Manure,  Dried,  Ground  and  Odorless 

Free  from  weed  seeds,  largely  HUMUS  and  abounds  in  plant  foods. 
It  will  also  stimulate  bacteriological  action  in  the  soil.  A  large 
grower  aptly  says:  "Stable  Manure  Is  tie  Only  Thing  That  Sup¬ 
plies  All  the  Needs  for  Truck  Gardening ,  Greenhouses  and  Lawns, 
With  one  Application.”  Our  Compost  is  convenient  and  high-grade. 
Can  bo  applied  directly'in  row-s  or  hills.  Put  up  in  bags,  100  lbs.  each 
WRITE  FOR  ^CIRCULAR  “II  ”  AM)  PRICES. 

NEW  YORK  STABLE  MANURE  CO. 

273  WASHINGTON  ST.  JERSEY  CITY.  N  J. 


s  "Canadian  Wheat 

to  Feed  the  World-' 

The  war’s  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 
prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the  i 
acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full 
of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  mar- 
kets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 

_ , _ ,  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 

Gjjjk/'J.  /"Y  The  Government  this  year  is  urging  fanners  to  put  extra  acreage  into 

“-vU'.  'N  grain.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  fS”  'w-'-Jji 
Wrf'.  \  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


fti,' 


x  //it™ 


J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


isu 


Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURALISMS 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  IN  THE  SHADE. 

(’ONi)moxs  Involved.— A  simple  list 
<>f  plants  which  will  thrive  in  the  shade 
will  not  greatly  help  one  who  is  ignorant 
of  their  ornamental  value,  and  their  wide¬ 
ly  differing  special  needs  as  to  soil  and 
treatment.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  few 
plants  which  .  :o  head  and  shoulders 
above  till  tin'  rest  in  ornamental  value, 
and  it  would  he  unprofitable  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  tin1  rest.  Again,  there  are  pre¬ 
liminary  preparations  to  bo  taken  into 
account.  Bushes,  herbs  and  bedding 
plants  do  not  greatly  differ  in  their  wants 
from  wheat  and  corn  or  fruit-producing 
trees  and  bushes.  Rich,  mellow  soil  with 
sufficient  moisture  available  at  all  seasons 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  best  growth 
of  anything.  The  opposite  of  u.Io  con¬ 
dition  is  often  the  case  around  all  sides 
of  dwellings.  Yellow  earth  from  the  cel¬ 
lar  excavations  supplemented  with  simi¬ 
lar  earth  from  a  roadside  bank  and  fer¬ 
tilized  with  a  very  scanty  application  of 
strawy  manure  makes  the  filling  around 
most  country  home  foundations,  and  in 
town  anything  which  will  fill  is  used. 

Preparing  Soil. — Now  where  the 
shade  is  that  of  a  building,  and  the  filling 
is  mostly  of  earth,  the  digging  in  of  suf¬ 
ficient  good  manure  to  renovate  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  is  all  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  and  it  is  best  for  the  shrubbery 
planted  that  the  making  of  fertility  bo 
done  some  weeks  before.  Where  the 
shade  of  a  large  overhanging  tree  is  to 
be  dealt  with  there  is  only  one  way  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  excavate  to  the  depth 
of  18  inches  or  more,  severing  and  remov¬ 
ing  roots  as  well  as  earth,  and  replacing 
with  soil  from  a  fertile  field — the  more 
sodd.v  the  better.  The  area  to  prepare 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plot  ro 
be  planted.  Such  a  bed  requires  a  large 
amount  of  water,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
the  tree  will  invade  it  with  new  feeding 
roots,  and  suck  JMtfh  fertility  and  moist¬ 
ure.  and  such  invasion  must  be  met  by  dig¬ 
ging  deeply  at  the  edge  every  Spring  and 
severing  the  robber  roots.  In  planning  the 
planting  under  overhanging  trees  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
feeding  rootlets  of  a  tree  are  at  the  outer 
edge  of  tin'  drip  and  beyond,"  and  a  bed 
near  the  stem  of  a  large  tree  suffers  less 
from  robbery  of  moisture  and  plant  food 
than  one  under  the  drip  from  the  edge  of 
the  tree. 

Improving  Conditions. — If  people 
would  only  stop  and  do  a  little  hard 
thinking  they  might  reason  out  that  with 
renewed  soil  and  close  attention  to  the 
watering  a  flower  bed  could  be  maintained 
dose  to  any  large  tree,  and  upon  follow¬ 
ing  up  their  “think”  find  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  success.  Near  the  highway 
entrance  to  my  grounds  a  German  Iris 
plant  has  grown  for  10  years  between  the 
buttressed  roots  of  a  maple  50  years  old, 
and  in  any  neglected  and  unpastured 
ground  many  examples  of  plants  so  sit¬ 
uated  may  he  set'll.  Asparagus,  poison 
ivy,  and  white  ash  seem  especially  prone 
to  growing  as  close  to  trees  as  is  possi¬ 
ble.  In  a  suburb  of  Akron  some  25  years 
ago  a  woman  had  a  stone  wall  built 
around  a  huge  cottonwood  and  filled  in 
for  a  flower  bed,  and  it  was  successful  as 
long  as  she  lived  to  care  for  it.  and  now 
in  a  neglected  condition  various  weeds 
maintain  themselves. 

Selecting  Plants. — In  choosing  sub¬ 
jects  to  plant  in  the  shade  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  nearly  all  bushes  and  small 
trees  are  underlings  .and  given  an  even 
start  with  the  young  trees  of  larger  growth 
at  planting  will  hold  their  own  for  many 
years  in  the  competition  for  food  and  sun¬ 
light.  The  conditions  which  favor,  are 
those  of  the  forest,  the  leaf  covered  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  never  being  so  hot  or  so 
cold  or  so  dry  as  open  land.  When  we 
conn'  to  sort  out  the  plants  which  thrive 
the  best  in  the  shade  we  find  that  those 
which  make  growth  and  flower  early  while 
the  earth  still  maintains  its  Winter  cool¬ 
ness  are  in  this  class.  For  example,  the 
person  who  lias  only  the  north  side  of  a 
house  for  his  flower  bed  will  be  about  as 
successful  with  his  tulips  and  hyacinths 
as  his  neighbor  across  the  road  who  has 
all  the  sunlight  possible.  However,  he 
"ill  be  a  week  or  more  later.  Most  of 
the  flowering  shrubs  of  the  catalogue 
make  their  principal  growth  and  bloom  in 
the  Spring  months,  and  will  grow  in  the 
shade  of  buildings.  Many,  however,  are 


not  handsome  when  not  in  bloom,  and 
the  tall  ones  will  grow  spindling  and 
reach  way  out  from  the  building  in  hun¬ 
ger  for  sunlight  and  warm  air. 

Planting  For  Flowers. — This  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  general  handsome  appearance 
of  flowering  plants  cannot  receive  too 
careful  consideration  when  planting  near 
the  house  or  along  paths  in  everyday  use. 
Most  rose  bushes  and  that  much-planted 
shrub,  the  Van  TIoutte  Spirsea,  and  the 
old-fashioned  snowball  arc  examples  of 
plants  which  give  brilliance  for  two  weeks 
and  sink  to  mediocrity  or  below,  during 
the  other  50  weeks  of  tin'  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  (he  Spring  bulbs  give  us  just 
as  long  a  period  of  blight  loveliness  and 
then  efface  themselves  and  make  room  for 
Summer  flowers.  We  have  several  na¬ 
tive  plants  which  are  unexcelled  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  shade  or  where  under  constant 
observation.  One  is  the  Trillium  or 
birthroot  of  the  woods.  Once  planted  in 
soil  well  enriched  with  leaf  mold  it  en¬ 
dures  for  years.  The  wild  Hydrangea 
(arborescens)  introduced  into  the  cata¬ 
logues  a  few  years  since,  is  excelled  by 
no  other  shrub  that  T  know  of.  The 
Missouri  currant,  with  its  wealth  of  fra¬ 
grant  yellow  bloom,  formerly  found  in 
every  country  dooryard.  is  desirable,  as  is 
the  Oalyeanthus.  Unfortunately  the 
nurserymen  have  got  in  the  habit  of  sub¬ 
stituting  a  non-fragrant  sort  for  the  true 
sweet-scented  shrub,  and  it  is  well  in  or¬ 
dering  to  insist  on  having  the  genuine. 
However,  both  varieties  are  pleasing  in 
habit  and  all-Summer  appearance.  The 
Thunberg  Spiraea  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  foreign  shrubs.  It  is  one  of  the  earl¬ 
iest  things  to  bloom,  has  delicate  foliage 
which  in  Autumn  turns  to  a  pretty  yel¬ 
lowish  brown,  and  is  one  of  the  last  to 
shed  its  foliage.  In  sandstone  soils  the 
very  best  thing  to  plant  in  the  shade  of 
the  building  is  tin1  Rhododendron.  It  is 
evergreen,  handsome  the  year  around 
and  when  congenially  situated  flowers  an¬ 
nually  and  abundantly  about  June  first. 
It  is  useless  to  plant  in  limestone  soils, 
and  in  heavy  clay.  The  Chinese  Azalea 
(mollis)  and  the  Belgian  or  Ghent  Azal¬ 
eas  are  good  mates  to  the  Rhododendron, 
blooming  a  few  days  later  as  a  rule  and 
floriferous  and  brilliant  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Bedding  Plants. — Of  cultivated  flow¬ 
ers  none  is  so  much  at  home  in  the  shade 
as  the  Begonia.  At  Cornell  four  immense 
buildings  front  upon  a  large  campus  of 
about  10  acres.  Along  each  front  flower 
beds  six  feet  wide  are  maintained,  and 
the  one  along  the  building  facing  north  is 
mostly  planted  to  Begonias.  It  makes  a 
Summer  show  which  is  simply  marvelous. 
Finally  the  plants  which  do  not  thrive 
in  the  shade  are  most  all  so-called  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  hot 
or  the  sun  too  bright  for  geraniums, 
Coleuses,  Alternantlieras,  etc.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  variegated  and  yellow  fol¬ 
iage  shrubs.  I  tried  a  golden-leafed  elder 
at  tin'  northeast  corner  of  the  service 
room  to  the  greenhouse,  and  although  a 
part  of  it  was  in  the  sun  early  in  the 
day  it  would  not  yellow  up  worth  a  cent. 
Moved  to  a  sunny,  open  location,  it  did 
its  very  best.  This  reminds  me  that  I 
have  omitted  one  of  the  very  best  native 
shrubs  for  shade,  and  that  is  the  red- 
fruited  elder.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all 
native  shrubs  to  bloom,  and  if  not  in  a 
protected  situation  will  sometimes  suffer 
from  late  frosts.  It.  is  very  showy  and 
not  given  to  spreading.  I  think  it  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  plant  north  of  .‘>9  deg.  in 
the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 

Pansies,  all  the  violets,  the  Vincas,  and 
lily  of  the  valley  grow  nicely  in  the  shade, 
but  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the 
Sweet  William  (Diauthus  barbatus). 
Once  established  in  tin*  shade  it  contin¬ 
ues  for  years  hut  the  improved  double 
varieties  do  better  to  be  renewed  occa¬ 
sionally.  Finally,  allow  me  to  say  that 
ornamental  planting  is  not  always  im¬ 
proved  by  doing  it  in  large  and  expensive 
masses.  As  in  dressing,  and  furnishing 
a  room,  there  are  many  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  one  cannot  plant  for  a  life¬ 
time'.  One  does  not  like  to  live  with  the 
same  wallpaper  for  a  lifetime  and  the 
same  is  true  of  flower  beds  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  Life  is  too  short  to  do  much  med¬ 
dling  with  the  shade  tres,  but  it  is  long 
enough  so  if  we  do  not  fancy  a  flower  bed 
or  bush  we  can  change  and  experiment 
many  times,  and  gain  an  education  at  the 
same  time.  l.  b.  pierce. 

Ohio. 


WAGONS  BUGGIES  HARNESS 


THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 
OF  FAITHFUL.  SERVICE 

In  the  fall  of  1878  we  needed  a 
wagon  to  haul  our  wheat.  Mr.  Smith 
arose  early  o.ie  morning,  and  riding 
one  horse,  led  the  other  to  Eugene, 
ten  miles  away,  and  bought  a  Stude- 
baker  wagon  from  A.  V.  Peters,  the 
Studebaker  agent  there. 

I  well  remember  his  getting  home 

at  midnight,  for  I  sat  up  and  kept  his  y  t  1  ..  •  n  N 

supper  warm  for  him.  HeF  DdLuV  IS  FLOW  j5 

My  eldest  child,  born  in  June,  was  _  -  _ 

three  months  °id  years  old — born  year 

The  old  Studebaker  is  still  our  _  _  * 

d1uon.to  wagon  “  u  in  8°od  con  Studebaker  was  bought 

M„.  w.  T  s™.K.  o ^  JWTRS.  SMITH  of  Natron,  Oregon, 

tmiwiiniiialiiniimimimiimiiuiiiuiiimiiimiiuimiiiuiu  .  .  r^neniljer.  ihe  ^er  ^s“ 

band  drove  home  the  btudebaker,  tor 

her  little  one  was  three  months  old. 

And  during  all  the  years  he  was  passing  through  babyhood,  boyhood 

and  on  to  full-grown  man’s  estate,  that  faithful  wagon  was  at  work 

making  money  for  the  family  and  cutting  down  the  cost  of  the  in  vestment. 

Built  with  a  reputation  for  durability 


Such  durability  would  not  seem  sur¬ 
prising  to  you  if  you  knew  the  methods, 
the  material  and  the  men  on  which  the 
reputation  of  Studebaker  wagons  is  based. 

Studebaker  wagons  owe  their  long  life 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  built,  and 
the  materials  built  into  them.  Air  dried, 
selected  lumbet  alone  is  used.  Steel  and 
iron  are  tested  for  ability  to  stand  strain 
and  stress.  Even  the  paint  and  varnish 
used  on  a  Studebaker  wagon  undergoes 
a  chemical  analysis. 

And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  wagons  than  the  mere  fact  of 


putting  wheels,  gear  and  body  together. 
A  wagon  must  hang  right  and  ride  right. 
It  must  be  built  to  stand  rough  work,  to 
carry  all  sorts  of  loads  and  to  travel  over 
3 11  kinds  of  roads. 

Studebaker  has  been  building  farm 
wagons  for  sixty-three  years,  and  they 
know  how.  Skilled  workmen,  a  model 
plant  that  covers  over  100  acres,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  purchasing  facilities  all  help  to 
make  the  Studebaker  Wagon  the  best. 

Studebaker  also  manufactures  Buggies 
and  Harness  of  the  same  high  standard 
of  excellence. 


STUDEBAKER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

N  AO_-  te  CHICAGO  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER 
Mu  ..cAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Adv.  203> 


Studebakers  last  a  lifetime 


lant  7  to  10= 

m  daily.  One  horse 

XAk  enough.  Acts  auto- 

matieany,  regu¬ 
larly  d  roppf  ng  seed 
and  fertilizer  at  just  the  distance  you  s«*t  it. 
Important!  None  of  the  working  parts 
move  while  drive  wheel  revolves  except  at 
the  tiino  of  planting.  It's  accurate  and  pos¬ 
itive  every  time.  Rightly  is  this  great 
machine  named 


“KING  OF  THE 
CORNFIELD  ” 


CORN  PLANTER 

And  Fertilizer  Sower 


Will  stand  the  rough,  continuous  service  which  such 
tools  got.  Nothing  Complicated.  Simple,  strong,  reliable. 
Onr  sixty-two  years  are  behind  it.; 

Dealers  sell  it.  If  none  near  you.  write  us.  Catalog 
free— 64  pages  of  tool  talk  that  you  like  to  read— a  tool 
for  every  need. 


Belcher  & 
Taylor 
Agri¬ 
cultural 
ToolCo. 

Box  No.  76, 
Chicopee  Falls. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en¬ 
gines.  Built  to  run  with¬ 
out  troubleand do  things 
noother  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric¬ 
tion  Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve-y  light 
Weight,  easy 


Hai 

.Tru 


move  from  job  , 
to  job.  4  H.  P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs. 

4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar 
aotee.  Not  a  cheap  engine 
but  cheap  in  th 
long  run.  40-pag 
Engine  Book  frei 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORK 
847  North  21*t  Sir.. 
Lincoln,  N.bra.t 


|  Throttle  Governed-Steady  Quiet 


GROUND - ^ 

g  IHHgr  STONE 

INCREASE 
YOUR  PROFITS  FROM  YOUR 
LAND  with  litne  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  largest  quarries 
in  Central  New  York.  All  moist¬ 
ure  removed  by  special  machinery 
—A  BIG  SAVING  TO  YOU. 

Rock-Cut  Limestone 

is  extra  high  grade  and  ground 
just  right  to  sow  finely  through 
a.  grain  dr’1)  or  lime  sower — and 
not  “bridge  over.”  $1.50  bulk  — 
bag,  $2.50.  Write  for  freight 
rates. 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

531-541  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N-Y. 

' — _ / 


Rock  Phosphate 
Paid 

$5.85  increaeed  crops  from  $1.05 
invested.  12  years  test  at  Penn.  Ag. 
College. 

8.4  bu.  corn,  4.7  bu.  wheat.  .49  ton  hay  from 
81.16  worth  of  phosphate  Ohio  Mxp.  Station. 

$22.11  wortli  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay  from  $1.86 
worth  of  phosphate  at  Md.  Exp.  Station. 

$8.00  worth  of  crops  for  each  dollar  invested 
in  56  tests  at  Ill.  Exp.  Stations. 

Those  reports  are  the  experience  of  some  of 
our  best  farmers  and  are  given  in  our  booklet 
“  Profitable  Production.”  Send  for  this  booklet 
to-day  and  get  our  prices  on  Rock  Phosphate. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept. 

30  W.  Main  St.  COLUMBIA.  TENN. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A. 
Klein,  Dean,  Dept  E,  39th  St. 3  Woodland  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Tin:  pus  if  ess  farmers  paper 

A  Nntlonnl  AVccUj  JourriHl  for  Country  nnd  Siiburtotn  Homo* * 

Eftnhl ixhed  ISSO 

I’tililUh.d  wf-skly  by  tb«*  Rural  I’uMishlnx  Company.  333  Rpm  SOlh  Slr.et,  X.w  Tom 

Hf.uiikut  W.  Colling  wood.  President  anil  Editor. 

.ions  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8‘i  marks,  or  10?.,  francs,  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post.  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  7a  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertiseis  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  aeconi|>any  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  l>elierve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  |>crson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  Furc.  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  Iks  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect,  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  newspapers  have  reported  that  10.000  tons 
of  kelp  jfotash  have  been  brought  to  New  York 
to  l>e  sold  in  competition  with  the  German  pot- 
lash.  This  kelp  potash  is  what  we  recently  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  taken  from  t lie  Pacific  Ocean  in 
kelp  and  seaweed.  We  have  tried  to  find  this  sup¬ 
ply  of  potash  here  in  New  York,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  If  it  really  came  it  has  surely  been  hidden 
and  kept,  out  of  sight.  Have  any  of  our  readers 
really  seen  it? 

* 

WE  would  not  oppose  a  law  to  put  a  heavy  pen¬ 
alty  on  any  man  who  will  urge  farmers  to 
raise  “two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew 
before”  until  be  can  show  a  certificate  of  merit.  In 
order  to  obtain  such  a  certificate  be  must  go  out, 
unknown,  to  bis  employer,  and  work  one  full  season 
as  a  hired  man.  He  must  also  take  a  back  country 
farm  with  ordinary  capital  and  equipment  and 
make  a  living  on  it  !  That  would  kill  out  the  men- 
talk  quack  grass  in  thousands  ot  minds,  and  make 
two  silences  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

* 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  woods  and  the  cleared 
places  too  were  full  of  benevolent  people  of¬ 
fering  “unit  orchards,”  rubber  and  banana 
plantations  and  similar  enterprises  for  sale.  Some 
of  our  readers  were  quite  indignant  when  we  ad¬ 
vised  against  any  such  investments.  One  man  felt 
so  confident  we  were  wrong  that  be  borrowed  money 
from  bis  mother-in-law  to  invest  in  "unit  orchards.” 
lie  was  coming  back  in  three  years  to  show  us  the 
profits.  The  time  is  now  up  for  this  son-in-law  to 
show  us.  but  we  have  not  heard  from  him.  Does 
anyone  know  of  any  such  scheme  that  has  panned 
out  as  its  promoters  claimed?  Here  is  a  good  time 
to  find  out.  while  bog  ranch  proprietors  are  bunting 
money. 

* 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  tide  has  turned  in 
the  potato  market.  Stock  is  moving  more  free¬ 
ly  and  prices  have  risen.  If  the  growers  can 
now  act  together  and  not  throw  great  quantities 
of  potatoes  into  the  market  in  a  lump  they  will  get 
out  of  the  season  better  than  was  expected.  A  large 
share  of  this  increase  will  go  to  the  buyers  rather 
than  to  growers,  but  the  latter  will  reap  consider¬ 
able  benefit.  The  campaign  for  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  has  undoubtedly  helped,  and  it  lias 
been  useful  in  other  ways.  We  now  know  something 
of  what  we  can  do  to  help  ourselves  if  we  can  only 
put  a  needed  reform  or  a  business  proposition  into 
popular  thought.  In  order  to  accomplish  anything 
along  such  lines  you  must  make  the  public  realize 
that  the  thing  is  right,  sensible  and  possible.  You 
cannot  do  that  unless  you  have  faith  in  your  work 
and  sincerity  in  your  argument.  Our  folks  have  re¬ 
sponded  nobly  in  this  potato  campaign.  Keep  right 
on  with  it.  We  help  save  the  situation  for  many 
a  hard-pressed  farmer  and  we  learn  how  to  handle 
other  and  larger  campaigns. 

* 

IF  you  live  in.  or  near,  a  town  of  any  considerable 
size,  you  have  probably  often  wondered  whether 
the  social  pro^res*  of  the,  age  hasn’t  sent  the 
old-fashioned  family  j  the  attic  to  gather  dust 
with  other  relics  of  a  bygone  day.  You  realize  that 
times  and  customs  change,  and  change  rapidly  in  a 
young  country  like  ours;  but  you  can’t  help  regret¬ 
ting  the  passing  of  some  things  for  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  an  acceptable  substitute. 

One  of  these  things  is  the  old-time  self-centered 
and  self-sufficient  family.  This  describes  the  family 
in  which  the  mother  was  the  sheet  anchor,  recounter 
of  fairy  lore  and  teacher  of  the  alphabet  to  the 
babes,  infallible  instructor  in  morals  and  manners 
to  the  growing  youth,  the  trained  nurse  in  sickness, 
the  guide  of  small  hands  in  all  household  handi¬ 


craft.  and  counselor  to  the  father  who  was  not  only 
companion  and  provider,  but.  when  occasion  re¬ 
quired.  the  disciplinarian  as  well.  Today,  you  have 
probably  felt,  the  force  of  competition  in  modern 
agencies  for  child  training  and  have  at  least  par¬ 
tially  turned  your  children  over  to  outside  teachers 
who  seek  to  supplement,  if  not  supplant,  the  work 
of  the  untrained  parent.  Your  boy  probably  yields 
allegiance  to  a  scout  master.  If  your  village  school 
is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  it  has  an  agricultural 
course  in  which  your  boy  learns  the  principles  lying 
behind  the  work  which  lie  industriously  sidesteps 
at  home,  and  your  girl  learns  to  make  bread  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  class  in  domestic  economy,  instead 
of  in  your  kitchen.  Some  of  the  tilings  which  you 
thought  growing  youth  should  not  know,  and  so 
which  you  pretended  did  not,  exist,  are  now  taught 
in  classes  devoted  to  sex  hygiene.  In  a  word,  so¬ 
ciety  has  said  that  it  can  do  some  oi  the  essential 
training  of  your  children  better  than  you  can  do 
it  yourself,  and  it  offers  you  opportunity  to  shunt 
some  of  your  responsibilities  at  home,  while  urging 
you  to  assume  others  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  race.  This  may  be  inevitable,  and  it  may  be 
best;  perhaps  society  must  grow  socialistic  as  it 
grows  old,  but  there  is  an  old  type  of  individual 
family  life  with  which  we  can  part  only  with  regret. 

* 

WHO  ARE  THE  FIGHTERS  ? 

N  page  528  we  asked  “Who  is  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  farmer?”  This  lias  stirred  up  consid¬ 
erable  discussion — a  result  much  to  be  desired. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  that  representatives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  governments  cannot  take  part  in  any 
real  fighting.  Their  work  is  educational.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  general  expression  of  belief  among 
intelligent  farmers  that  the  extension  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  service  is  taking  much  of  the  old  power  and 
independence  away  from  farmers.  The  Government 
seems  to  be  attempting  to  do  many  things  which 
farmers  ought  to  do  themselves.  In  earlier  times 
farmers  kept  on  working  while  robber  barons  and 
idle  soldiers  “protected”  them.  In  this  way  the  real 
producers  fell  into  a  system  which  bred  an  army 
of  parasites  and  useless  middlemen,  all  living  upon 
t lie  farmer.  This  result  came  through  the  failure 
of  the  farmers  to  do  their  own  fighting  think¬ 
ing,  or  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children.  Now  we  think  much  the 
same  industrial  conditions  will  follow,  unless  some 
one  can  come  out  bravely  and  fight  for  agriculture — 
being  known  openly  as  a  fighter.  We  asked  if  the 
Grange  will  furnish  such  fighting  men.  An  officer 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  gives  this  answer: 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  fighters  or  to  be  known  as 
such,  hut  we  would  like  to  clasp  hands,  and  with  the 
grip  of  a  Patron,  pledge  with  you  our  every  effort  to 
the  end  that  rural  life  may  be  improved  through  our 
joint  efforts. 

If  this  fairly  represents  the  spirit  of  the  New 
York  Grange  one  must  look  elsewhere.  We  doubt 
if  a  majority  of  Patrons  would  stand  for  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  known  as  fighters. 
We  gladly  clasp  hands  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
life  but  it  must  be  understood  that  we  will  hang 
right  to  the  hand  and  do  our  best  to  drag  its  owner 
right  up  to  the  front  line.  But  where  are  the 
fighters?  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Master  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Grange,  is  not  satisfied  to  clasp  hands  alone. 
He  writes : 

It  appeals  to  us  as  the  most  important  question  that 
can  be  asked  at  this  time,  and  every  farmer  in  America 
is  vitally  interested  in  finding  a  correct  answer  to  it. 
We  fully  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  editorial,  and  we 
believe  that  just  now  there  are  more  economic  sins  be¬ 
ing  committed  in  the  name  of  agriculture  than  in  any 
other  department  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  f'.rmcrs  cannot  depend  upon  any  kind 
of  government  agents  to  fight  their  battles. 

On  his  record  Brother  Atkeson  lias  some  of  the 
fighting  spirit  in  him  and  he  is  dead  right  in  the 
following: 

It  is  evident  that  the  real  farmers  must  stand  up  on 
their  own  hind  legs  and  do  their  fighting,  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  under  their  own  chosen  leaders,  and  not  leave  the 
business  to  professed  friends  who  know  nothing  about 
the  struggles,  necessities  and  aspirations  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  farmers  who  cat,  and  sleep,  and  labor  in  the 
open  country. 

Amen  to  that!  Just  now  we  are  after  informa¬ 
tion.  L.  the  Grange  to  be  known  ar  an  .^educational” 
force  in  farm  problems  or  does  it  care  to  be  known 
as  a  militant,  lighting  power?  To-day  the  Subordin¬ 
ate  Grange  is  the  finest  and  most  hopeful  unit  Amer¬ 
ican  farming  has  ever  known.  What  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  its  leaders  on  the  battlefield? 

* 

OW  IT  IS  TREE  RECORDS!  Most  of  those 
who  read  Prof.  Shamel’s  article  on  page  015 
will  regard  the  suggestion  as  something  of  a 
dream.  This  idea  of  numbering  the  orchard  trees 
and  keeping  accurate  reports  of  their  production  will 
seem  at  first  thought  far  beyond  the  range  of  prae 
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tical  work.  Yet  we  can  remember  the  time  when 
the  same  remark  was  made  about  using  the  scales 
and  fat  tester  in  a  dairy  of  cows.  After  the  Babcock 
test  was  made  practical  a  few  farseeing  men  bsgtvn 
to  urge  careful  daily  milk  weighing  and  frequent 
testing  for  fat.  Most  dairymen,  while  agreeing  that 
such  a  system  might  help  drive  out  the  drones,  said 
it  was  not  practical  as  it  would  require  too  much 
time.  Yet  upon  this  very  testing  for  individual 
production  has  grown  our  modern  utility  breeding 
of  dairy  animals.  Can  improvement  of  our  orchards 
be  brought  about  by  a  similar  system?  We  will 
go  on  record  as  saying  that  within  10  years  this  plan 
of  taking  tree  records  will  be  recognized  as  being 
as  much  of  a  necessity  as  cow  testing  now  is  in  tin* 
dairy  business. 

* 

DURING  the  past  month  at  least  a  dozen  intelli¬ 
gent  people  have  come  asking  if  New  York  ha 
an  experiment  station  and  where  it  is  located. 
Most  of  these  people  seem  to  be  farmers  or  coun¬ 
try  dwellers  and  they  do  not  know  even  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  excellent  institutions  at  Geneva  and 
Ithaca.  Such  things  show  that  there  are  still  many 
persons  in  the  country  who  do  not  know  the  most 
elementary  things  about  the  vast  system  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  which  have  been  built  up  at  an  im¬ 
mense  outlay  of  money.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
many  of  the  States  not  20  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
make  anything  like  full  use  of  tlie  service 
offered  by  the  colleges,  stations  and  various  de¬ 
partments  which  have  grown  up  like  a  city 
around  “agriculture.”  When  the  feast  provider 
found  that  the  invited  guests  would  *  ’  c  - 
to  his  banquet  be  gave  orders  to  go  out.  into  tlie 
highways  and  hedges  and  “compel  them  to  cornu 
iu.”  It  looks  as  if  agricultural  education  needs 
some  of  this  compelling  power  right  now. 

* 

I  am  one  of  those  who  were  operated  on  by  the  "Fall 
grafting”  grafters  some  time  ago.  My  trimming  was 
handed  me  on  October  23,  1912,  and  has  smarted  over 
since.  Now  I  know  better  than  I  showed,  and  on  that 
account  deserved  to  be  trimmed  if  I  swallowed  their 
greased  hook.  They  touched  me  for  $37  in  good  cash. 
I  am  not  asking  for  sympathy  nor  pity,  except  for  being 
a  poor  fool.  What  I  would  like  is  information  that 
will  help  me  in  the  legal  action  I  am  going  to  start,  to 
create  a  counter  irritant  if  nothing  more.  The  particu¬ 
lar  smooth  gentlemen  who  gave  me  mine,  styled  them¬ 
selves  Montollo  Forestry  Go..  Montello,  Mass.;  R.  E. 
Eplar  accepted  the  cash.  I  know  it’s  best  to  swallow 
twice  and  forget,  but.  at  least  I’d  like  the  opportunity 
of  their  telling  me  how  they  did  it.  m.  Jr.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

WHEN  a  man  gets  down  that  way  he  deserves 
all  the  help  our  people  can  give  him.  We  ex¬ 
posed  this  Fall  grafting  scheme  at  the  time 
our  friend  was  “trimmed.”  Now  we  want  all  the 
facts  we  can  got  about  this  company.  For  all  we 
know  they  may  have  grafted  some  new  name  on 
themselves  and  walked  off.  Can  you  help  us  locate 
them?  When  a  man  has  fhe  courage  to  call  him¬ 
self  such  names  in  a  good  cause  the  rest  of  us 
should  help  him  through.  Who  can  locate  the  com¬ 
pany? 

:je 

While  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  is  5.3  bushels  for  each  individual, 
the  citizens  of  Maine  get  along  on  only  4.7  bushels  each, 
no  doubt  on  account  of  the  prohibitory  laws. — N.  Y. 
Sun. 

RONG !  The  people  of  Maine  require  less 
wheat  because  they  eat  more  potatoes  than 
tlie  citizens  of  other  States.  Thus  they  set 
the  rest  of  the  country  an  example,  and  show  how 
to  cut  down  the  high  cost  of  living.  Does  anyone 
question  the  physical,  mental  or  moral  qualities  of 
Maine  people?  Are  not  the  n*.on  remarkable  i <n 
their  shrewdness  and  business  judgment?  Can  any¬ 
one  find  a  more  wholesome  or  helpful  wife  than  a 
farm  raised  Maine  girl?  They  are  all  potato-fed. 
Go  and  tell  it  to  the  doctors  who  are  so  afraid  of 
potatoes ! 


Brevities. 

European  pine  trees  are  now  undesirable  citizens. 
Importation  is  prohibited  on  account  of  a  moth  wbien 
infests  such  trees. 

When  our  mangels  gave  out  we  began  feeding  po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  cow  and  the  milk  flow  has  kept  up.  This 
potato  crusade  is  teaching  us  all  a  dozen  things  — •*  had 
not  tested  before.  -  • 

Showing  how  closely  business  men  must  watch  con¬ 
ditions  to  determine  trade  the  Japanese  see  in  the  war 
a  big  demand  for  silk  to  be  used  for  mourning.  Thus 
an  increased  crop  will  be  provided. 

Russia  has  been  in  trouble  over  the  lemon  trade 
since  the  war  opened.  Formerly  this  fruit  came  from 
Italy  through  the  Black  Sea.  There  may  possibly  be 
a  chance  for  American  fruit  this  Summer  to  enter 
through  the  northern  part  of  Archangel. 

Corn  from  Java  aud  India.  You  would  hardly  think 
this  country  need  bother  about  importations  from  these 
countries,  yet  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pro¬ 
hibited  all  such  imports.  It  is  on  account  of  a  new 
disease  called  Selene, pora  Maydis.  What’s  in  a  name? 
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|  We  are  more  than  glad  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  printing  notes  of  experience 
from  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert,  of  Connect¬ 
icut.  Mr.  Gilbert  does  his  work  among 
the  hills  in  a  lonely  region  where  one  gets 
close  to  the  very  soul  of  hill  farming. 
'Phis  is  the  sort  of  work  that  counts.] 

UTTOW  is  your  mother V”  said  I  to  the 

Xl little  boy  who  lives  on  the  old  farm 
under  the  hill  a  full  mile  from  any  neigh¬ 
bor.  “How  is  your  mother  this  Winter :  ’ 
>  “She  ;3  not  at  home,”  said  he,  “she  is 
in  New  York.” 

“And  will  she  be  at  home  soon?”  said  I. 

“No.”  said  he,  “she  is  gone  for  all  Win¬ 
ter;  she’s  nursing.” 

And  then  I  saw  through  it  all.  This 
woman  had  lost  one  boy  in  the  big  city 
and  she  was  determined  to  keep  the  two 
left,  out  in  God’s  open  country.  So  this 
brave  little  soul  went  down  to  the  big 
city  and  worked  all  Winter,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  cut  the  wood  and  kept  the  house.  I 
think  I  met  him  coming  in  to  market  the 
other  day — alone.  The  boys  were  in 
school.  Why  not  have  brought  mother 
along,  too?  Didn’t  she  deserve  it? 
•Httdn’fl  /.  e’  worked  and  denied  enough? 
Wouldn’t  it  do  her  good  to  get  out  and 
see  something  and  somebody?  When  the 
babies  are  small  mother  can’t  go  and  we 
get  out  of  the  notion,  but  T  remember  one 
day  when  I  was  hitching  up  and  suddenly 
mother  appeared  at  the  barn  door. 

“Sister  is  big  enough  now,  the  boys  are 
in  school,  let’s  all  go.’  It  just  took  me  by 
surprise  and  I  hesitated. 

“Will  it  take  long  to  get  ready?” 
Wasn’t  that  like  a  man? 

“I’ll  be  ready  in  a  minute,”  and  away 
she  flew  to  the  house.  I  just  pulled  the 
buggy  back  in  the  barn,  got  out  the  ex¬ 
press,  pulled  the  back  seat  off  the  silage 
cutter,  for  there  would  be  four  to  go.  and 
such  a  good  trip  we  had  !  I  guess  what 
makes  the  road  so  long  to  market  is  be¬ 
cause  we’ve  left  mother,  drudging,  at 
home.  But  often  it’s  the  woman’s  fault. 
She  consents  too  easily  to  become  a 
watehwoman,  to  “look  after  the  place.” 
But  no  one  will  carry  it  off,  and  yeggmen 
are  not  back  on  the  lonely  bills. 

But  away  over  those  burnt  hills  is  an¬ 
other  brave  little  soul  of  a  woman. 
Through  the  long,  cold  Winter  she  lived 
with  four  little  ones  while  father  is 
working  in  New  York.  The  time  for  the 
fifth  little  one  came  while  yet  the  snow 
was  deep  and  the  boy  that  went  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  nearest  telephone  to  ask 
the  doctor  to  come  as  quick  as  he  could, 
got  the  answer  that  the  roads  were  too 
bad  for  him  even  to  try  it.  And  the  little 
fellow  trudged  back  with  that  message! 
I  wonder  what  our  city  cousins  would 
think  of  this!  A  woman  came  to 
help  as  best  she  could  from  over 
the  hill,  and  the  mother  answers  us 
cheerily  that  she  likes  the  country 
and  would  not  go  back  to  the  city. 
Sometimes  T  ask  people  if  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  church  .  work  for  good  roads. 
Good  roads  to  heaven  are  grand  good 
things,  but  on  that  night  a  good  road  for 
the  doctor  would  be  fully  as  handy,  and 
a  good  road  to  market  might  have  kept 
that  little  woman’s  “strong  right  arm”  at 
home  to  help  and  comfort  her. 

One  night  a  while  ago,  as  T  turned  the 
key  in  the  parish  house  door,  after  a  sup¬ 
per  and  social,  I  turned  to  give  one  more 
good  night  to  a  woman  and  her  three 
fine  sons  as  they  entered  the  woods  for 
their  two-mile  walk  home.  This  mother 
had  risen  very  early,  hurried  every  min¬ 
ute  of  the  day,  with  her  housework,  her 
cows  .a  the  barn,  her  125  hei,o,  her  gar¬ 
den.  her  cake  for  the  social,  and  with 
supper  things  put  away  had  walked  two 
miles  to  church,  helped  with  table  and 
putting  up  the  dishes,  and  now,  after 
midnight,  was  beginning  the  two  miles 
up  hill  toward  home.  And  two  New  York 
Gity  doctors  gave  her  up  to  die!  One  of 
them,  however,  said,  “perhaps  if  you  take 
her  to  the  country  to  live  and  keep  her 
out  of  doors,  there  might  be  a  last 
chance.”  So  her  husband  went  and  had 
an  hour’s  talk  with  the  editor  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  abput  country  work  and  life,  and 


Woman’s  Lot  on  the  Lonely  Road 

As  Seen  by  the  Pastoral  Parson 


farming,  and  they  sold  their  good  paying 
business  and  came  among  us  to  find  that 
which  money  cannot  buy.  Surely  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  love  of  woman,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  passes  man’s  understanding,  could 
move  from  the  stir  and  rush  and  variety 
of  the  big  city  to  the  old  two-chimney 
house  of  the  Stone  School  District.  10 
miles  from  the  railroad  and,  with  indomi¬ 


table  pluck,  carry  the  burdens  of  a  house¬ 
hold  and  regain  health  which  seemed 
wholly  lost.  One  thing  in  particular  had 
made  her  much  worry.  All  hearts  had 
been  set  on  it  that  Joe,  the  youngest  boy, 
should  have  an  education.  I  came  in  for 
a  drink  one  forenoon  from  the  lot  by 
th(>  house  and  found  her  with  mother  in 
tears.  The  Fall  term  was  only  a  week 


off.  he  was  ready  for  high  school,  but 
the  nearest  was  seven  miles.  But  an 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper  brought 
quick  results ;  a  fine  place  was  secured 
to  do  chores,  and  now  he  is  in  his  sopho¬ 
more  year.  I  went  down  unexpectedly 
one  day  and  .Toe  rode  with  me,  and  when 
Jack  barked  and  his  mother  came  out  and 
her  boy  put  his  arms  around  her — well,  I 
just  went  out  to  look  at  the  henhouse, 
and  a  fellow  gets  that  too  rare  kind  of 
pay  that  fills  the  heart.  What  seems  to 
become  of  that  good  old  custom  of  doing 
chores  for  your  board  and  going  to  school? 
My  opinion  and  actual  experience  is  that 
a  boy  that  works  in  tin1  open  three  hours 
and  studies  two  will  learn  more  than  one 
who  works  none  and  studies  five.  And 
isn’t  a  boy  who  hustles  some  for  his  edu¬ 
cation  quite  as  likely  to  make  use  of  it  as 
one  who  spends  his  spare  time  on  the 
street  corners  and  in  the  railroad  depots 
chinning  with  the  girls? 

A  more  serious  problem,  however,  for 
the  mother  on  the  lonely  road,  and  that  is 
the  education  of  her  daughters.  Who 
has  had  experience  and  can  help  in  this 
line?  I  know  a  woman  so  far  back  that 
all  the  seven  children  rush  to  tin*  window 
to  see  a  team  go  by;  a  cultured,  talented 
woman,  educated  in  art,  has  a  daughter 
just  finished  the  work  of  the  district 
school. 

An  exceptionally  bright  girl,  she  ought 
to  go  on  with  her  books,  and  especially 
she  ought  to  have  a  musical  education. 
She  can  play  some  hymns  for  ns  in  church 
now,  and  has  never  taken  a  lesson — just 
worked  it  out  herself.  I  wonder  if  the 
country  teacher  could  not  be  trained  to 
give  music  lessons,  getting  of  course  pr ’d 
for  it  by  the  parent.  Has  anyone  had  any 
experience  with  correspondence  courses  in 
music  on  the  oigan  or  piano?  In  some 
cases  the  minister’s  wife  can  give  lessons, 
and  a  grand  thing  it  is  if  she  can.  The 
lonely  house  on  the  back  road  needs  more 
music  and  more  cheer.  The  graphophone 
has  helped  some,  but  records  cost  all  the 
time,  and  unless  expensive  ones  are 
bought,  you  get  sick  of  the  old  ones.  I 
wish  tin*  old-time  fiddler  would  come  back 
again  to  his  place  in  the  chimney  corner. 
The  old-time  husking  party  and  Aunt 
Dinah’s  quilting  party  have  gone,  and 
what  is  going  to  take  their  place?  Where 
can  the  boys  go  to  see  Nellie  and  take  her 
home? 

One  word  more  to  the  country  woman 
on  the  back  country  road  :  When  you  go 
to  church,  don’t  hurry  home.  Put  Dob¬ 
bin’s  feed  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and 
take  a  lunch  for  the  little  ones  if  you 
want,  and  stay  and  visit  a  while.  We 
sometimes  stay  five  hours  down  in  our 
church.  A  little  odor  of  coffee  in  the 
meeting  house  might  well  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  brimstone.  Swap  eggs 
with  Sister  Smith,  if  you  want  to.  and 
get  some  of  that  early  sweet  corn  seed 
from  Sister  Jones.  Mrs.  .Tust-froin-the- 
Gity  is  not  as  stuck  up  as  you  think  if 
you  visit  with  her  and  have  a  bite  to¬ 
gether.  She  will  give  you  some  of  her 
giant  nasturtium  seeds,  if  you  mention  it, 
and  then  you  will  go  home  feeling  as 
though  you  had  had  a  day  off.  The  ser¬ 
mon  has  renewed  your  ideals  of  life  and 
its  sociability  has  taken  away  the  lone¬ 
someness  of  the  lonely  road,  and  you  go 
at  Monday’s  washing  with  tin*  humming 
uf  a  psalm  tune  in  your  heart. 


WE  think  this  coming  season  will  be 
a  good  one -for -the  Summer  boarder 
business.  The  •  ar  will  keep  people  in 
this  country,  and  thousands  must  econo¬ 
mize  and  thus  avoid  the  fashionable  re- 

• 

sorts.  This  should  give  increased  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  farmers  and  their  wives  to 
try  keeping  hoarders.  We  begin  this 
month  with  the  plain  story  of  one  woman 
who  has  tried  it  with  some  success.  Not 
everyone  is  suited  to  this  work.  The 
true  boarding-house  keeper  is  born — not 
made — and  is  not  much  of  a  poet  at  that. 
The  business  is  worth  considering  by 
many  farm  women  who  have  comfortable 
house's  and  good-natured  and  helpful  men. 


Starting  the  family  garden.  Let  the  man  alone  and  he  does  a  good  job- 

talking  politics. 


Properly  directed — and  fed — he  does  well. 
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WE  have  no  doubt  that  among  the 
families  in  which  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  is 
read  there  are  1,000  children  more  or  less 
deaf.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  page 
634  knows  by  the  saddest  experience  what 
this  affliction  means.  Whenever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so  we  would  have  the  ears 
of  children  examined  from  time  to  time 
as  well  as  their  teeth. 

A 

OF  course  this  is  an  old  one,  but  some 
of  these  old-timers  are  worth  repeat¬ 
ing  : 

“How  do  you  tell  a  rotten  egg?" 

"I  don’t  know  as  I  ever  told  a  rotten 
egg.  but  if  I  ever  had  anything  to  tell  a 
rotten  egg  I’d  break  it  gently.” 

This  is  good  advice,  not  only  with  eggs 
but  with  most  humans.  Many  a  house¬ 
hold  “scrap”  could  be  avoided  if  the 
“starter”  would  “break  it  gently,”  instead 
of  running  it  in  and  breaking  it  off. 

* 

A  WOMAN  recently  advertised  that 
she  wanted  a  position  on  a  farm. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  notice  ap¬ 
peared  more  than  45  letters  offering  such 
a  position  were  received.  The  demand 
for  competent  help  in  the  farmhouse  is 
astonishing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
ply  it.  Half  a  century  ago  there  were 
many  strong  and  energetic  farm  girls 
who  were  willing  to  work  out  as  their 
brothers  did.  earning  money  for  educa¬ 
tion  or  for  home  building.  We  rarely 
hear  of  such  a  thing  now.  Yet  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

* 

YOU  remember  one  of  our  readers 
asked  if  he  could  use  an  automatic 
feeder  for  his  horse  so  he  could  sleep  an 
hour  later  in  the  morning.  To  our  sur¬ 
prise  over  a  dozen  people  have  come  for¬ 
ward  describing  such  devices.  They  op¬ 
erate  by  clockwork,  and  at  a  certain 
hour  open  a  feeder  and  let  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain.  They  do  not  work 
with  hay  unless  that  fodder  is  chopped 
fine.  It  seems  that  many  people  use  these 
alarm  clock  hired  men,  and  save  an  hour 
or  more  of  sleep.  We  hope  they  also  use 
a  clock  to  start  the  fire  and  save  the 
wife's  sleep,  too.  A  fireboss  cooker  would 
save  an  hour  or  so  in  ‘preparing  break¬ 
fast  ! 

NEW  YORK  now  has  a  mothers’  pen¬ 
sion  law.  The  bill  providing  for  it 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  and  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  129  to  S.  Under 
this  bill  a  dependent  widow  with  chil¬ 
dren  may  obtain  a  pension  from  the  State 
to  enable  her  to  keep  her  family  togeth¬ 
er.  The  pension  will  not  be  larger  than 
the  amount  required  to  maintain  such 
children  in  an  asylum.  A  .few  members 
of  the  Legislature  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  discouraged  thrift  and 
would  pauperize  women.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Legislature  took  the  other 
view — that  child  training  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  in  the  State  and  that 
the  mother  is  the  proper  person  to  raise 
her  child.  We  think  the  law  safeguards 
the  family  and  the  State.  We  shall  have 
it  analyzed  and  explained  so  as  to  make 
its  purpose  clear. 

THOSE  articles  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  B. 

Gilbert  promise  to  give  us  all  a 
glimpse  of  a  side  of  life  not  often  put 
fairly  into  print.  Here  is  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  man  whose  life  is  spent 
among  the  hills  where  hard  and  bitter 
home  struggles  are  being  fought  out.  It 
is  probably  a  fair  criticism  of  much  of 
our  college  extension  work  and  domestic 
economy  that  the  leaders  do  not  know 
how  country  people  live.  Most  of  the 
plans  for  “uplift”  and  help  are  based 
upon  life  in  town  or  in  well-to-do  homes 
where  conveniences  are  easily  obtained 
and  where  the  bitter  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  eljminated  or  softened. 
Thus  it  is  that  earnest  and  well-laid 
plans  often  do  not  lit  into  the  lives  of 
farm  families  who  most  need  help.  Mr. 
Gilbert  knows  the  life  of  the  hill  farm¬ 
ers.  and  we  shall  have  from  him  the 
facts  which  ought  to  make  us  all  more 
thoughtful  and  helpful.  Perhaps  you 
realize  that  prosperity  and  knowledge 
often  breed  a  line  of  impatience  and  self¬ 
ishness  toward  those  who  have  fallen  be¬ 
hind. 


Du  women  want  to  vote?  The  only 
way  to  answer  the  question  is  to  ask 
the  women!  Of  course  they  cannot  an¬ 
swer  it  fairly  until  they  have  the  chance. 
In  Chicago  the  women  evidently  wanted 
to  vote.  A  larger  proportion  of  those 
registered  voted  than  was  the  case  with 
the  men.  If.  however,  the  women  want 
to  show  their  desire  to  vote  why  do  they 
not  use  the  school  vote,  which  they  now 
have  a  right  to  do?  That  is  one  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  “antis”  bring  up.  The 
answer  to  it  is  easy.  Let  women  turn 
out  at  school  meetings  and  influence  the 
school  elections. 

* 

THE  city  women  seem  to  be  the  worst 
drag  upon  the  efforts  to  increase  po¬ 
tato  consumption.  The  servant  girls  do 
not  like  to  peel  and  prepare  potatoes. 
The  grocer  finds  it  easier  to  sell  some 
package  of  prepared  food  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  willingly  take  it.  The  “lady  of 
the  house”  has  been  told  that  potatoes 
will  make  her  fat,  and  her  “willowy 
form”  must  be  preserved.  Therefore  it 


is  well  jammed  into  tight  clothing  and 
the  lady  continues  to  eat  starch,  sugar 
and  candy.  One  of  our  potato  men  sends 
ns  the  following: 

Hope  you  will  stand  by  your  guns  and 
continue  to  boom  the  potato.  I  think 
that  they  would  be  a  first-class  article 
of  diet  for  some  of  the  thin  women  we 
see  around  New  York,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  their  fat-producing  qualities. 

Of  course  these  thin  women  would  be 
far  better  off  if  they  would  eat  more  pota¬ 
toes.  This  diet  would  not  of  necessity 
make  them  fat.  but  it  would  put  their 
thin  and  acid  blood  in  better  condition, 
and  improve  their  appearance.  From 
earlier  times  all  sorts  of  lies  have  been 
told  about  potatoes.  At  first  it  was 
claimed  that  they  caused  leprosy.  The 
present  prejudice  against  them  is  part  of 
the  old  superstition.  Let  us  encourage 
potato  eating  in  our  own  homes  and  help 
make  it  fashionable. 

* 

IT  is  a  good  time  now  to  talk  about 
heating  the  house.  Those  who  have  had 
a  good  heater  can  appreciate  what  it 
means  now  that  Winter  is  over.  Those 
who  have  suffered  from  cold,  should  be¬ 
gin  now  to  plan  for  next  Winter.  If  we 
had  our  way  every  country  home  would 
have  heat  to  the  last  corner,  good  light 
and  hot  and  cold  water  to  some  extent 
at  least.  We  can  think  of  nothing  surer 
to  make  farm  life  what  it  ought  to  be 
than  the  power  to  put  these  things  into 
tin1  farm  home.  When  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  this  work  should  be  done.  The 
woman  who  writes  on  page  635  of  tin* 
pleasures  of  a  heated  house  says: 

“We  might  have  done  so  gears  before, 
but  conservative  members  of  the  family 
were  not  convinced  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do.” 

Probably  the  same  thing  is  true  in 


many  well-to-do  families  where  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  read.  If  the  funds  are  available, 
comfort  should  come  first. 

WE  are  able  to  announce  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  series  of  articles 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  presented.  .T ust  now 
the  hired  help  question  is  about  the  tough¬ 
est  problem  our  farmers  are  up  against. 
The  women  are  especially  interested  in 
it  We  have  found  a  man  who  decided 
that  he  did  not  know  all  sides  of  this 
hired  help  question,  and  thus  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  it.  How  did  the  hired  man  feel 
about  it?  The  way  to  find  out  was  to 
“ask  the  hired  man!”  .So  our  friend  left 
home  and  lived  for  three  years  as  a  gen¬ 
uine  hired  hand  in  several  States  and  in 
many  different  families.  Now  he  knows 
what  the  hired  man  thinks  about  the  boss. 
We  shall  have  the  full  story,  and  it  will 
be  a  “human  document"  without  any 
doubt.  The  boss  and  his  wife  in  the  farm 
home  will  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them,  and  we  hope  this  story  will  give 
the  hired  man  a  fairer  show  on  some 


farms.  Dr.  Wiley’s  book,  “The  Lure  of 
the  Land”  has  a  study  of  the  hired  man 
question  that  is  worth  studying. 

* 

THE  story  on  page  631  of  that  woman 
alone  in  the  stage  with  those  drunken 
men  will  appeal  to  most  women  and  girls 
who  may  be  forced  to  take  such  lonely 
journeys.  Every  man,  too,  can  imagine 
how  he  would  like  to  have  his  wife  or 
daughter  exposed  to  such  indignities. 
This  case  ought  to  be  pushed  to  a  fin¬ 
ish,  and  these  drunken  rascals  should  be 
made  examples  of.  well  rubbed  in  at  that. 
The  county  attorney  will  be  asked  to  take 
this  matter  up  and  we  will  try  to  see 
that  he  does  it. 

* 

You  reeutly  said  this  subscription  get¬ 
ting  was  something  in  which  the  whole 
family  could  take  part.  That  is  the 
ease  with  us.  My  little  sister,  aged  six, 
helped  to  obtain  some  of  those  sent  in 
before,  and  now  Grandmother  Story  has 
helped  me.  She  came  to  visit  us  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  When  she  saw  some  of  the 
small  envelopes  sin*  wanted  to  know  what 
they  were  for,  so  I  told  her  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  get  acquainted  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
She  took  some  of  tin1  sample  copies  and 
envelopes  home  with  her.  While  looking 
after  the  express  office  for  her  sons  she 
often  meets  people  who  are  interested  in 
farming  and  country  life.  Some  of  them 
are  folks  who  are  thinking  of  selling  out 
in  the  city  and  taking  up  farms.  She 
sent  some  of  the  envelopes  with  10  cents 
enclosed  back  to  me.  mahiox  haxta. 
New  Jersey. 

HERE  is  not  a  paper  in  the  world 
which  has  more  family  friends  than 
The  R.  N.-Yr.  Some  of  the  instances  where 
our  people  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
help  are  pathetic  in  the  genuine  affection 
they  show.  Hundreds  of  women  come 
and  tell  us  how  “ father  used  to  take  it.” 
When  these  women  were  girls  the  old 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  was  the 


great  family  friend.  The  most  gratifying 
thing  about  our  business  is  the  fact  that 
the  grandchildren  of  today  are  as  much 
interested  in  helping  as  their  grand¬ 
mothers  ever  were!  It  speaks  well  for 
grandmothers  as  well  as  for  children. 

“Wealthy  Hall.” 

“Wealthy  Hall.”— How  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  enjoyed  the  Wealthy  apple 
know  that  it  was  named  for  a  pioneer 
woman?  Breeze  Boyack  of  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station  gives  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  way  this  famous  apple  was 
produced  : 

A  pioneer  of  Minnesota  is  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Wealthy  apple. 
To  his  courageous  efforts  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  we  owe  an  apple 
that  is  fast  becoming  prominent  in  all 
cold  countries.  Peter  Gideon  was  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  growing  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  from  seed.  Once  he  had  a  fine 
lot  of  promising  trees,  when  along  came 
a  cruel  Minnesota  Winter  and  destroyed 
them  all.  Not  disheartened,  however,  he 
borrowed  money  and  sent  to  Maine  for 
seeds,  and  this  against  the  will  of  his 
wife  and  in  spite  of  their  poverty  which 
was  depriving  them  of  many  of  the  bare 
necessities.  The  Wealthy  apple  came 
from  just  one  of  these  seeds.  It  was 
named  after  Mrs.  Gideon,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Wealthy  Hall. 

Mrs.  Gideon  was  a  practical  woman 
who  had  faced  the  hardships  and  terrors 
of  a  Northern  Winter.  Who  could 
blame  her  for  feeling  that  the  struggle 
was  too  hard,  and  that  home  necessities 
should  come  first?  The  wife  of  the 
dreamer  and  idealist  has  a  double  burden 
to  carry  in  the  home  life. 

Feminine  Scarecrow. 

Women  are  certainly  entering  all  kinds 
of  occupations.  The  census  shows  that 
there  are  one  or  more  women  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  line  rtf  occupation,  includ¬ 
ing  blacksmiths,  steeple  climbers,  miners, 
and  baseball  players.  The  latter  occupa¬ 
tion  may  seem  a  strange  one  for  a  wom¬ 
an  to  those  who  have  seen  her  throw  a 
stone  at  a  hen  and  break  a  window. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  women  in  the 
country  who  can  pitch  a  curved  ball  and 
hit.  a  mark  at  a  good  distance.  The  pic¬ 
ture  on  this  page  shows  a  new  farm  job 
for  woman  or  her  substitute,  and  that  is 
playing  the  part  of  scarecrow.  Travelers 
say  that  in  Europe  most  of  the  figures 
put  in  grain  fields  to  scare  away  the 
birds  represent  women,  because  a  very 
large  share  of  the  Work  in  field  and  gar¬ 
den  is  done  by  women  and  girls,  and  the 
birds  recognize  these  workers  in  the 
scarecrows.  Whether  an  intelligent  bird 
would  be  frightened  by  the  figure  on 
this  page  is  a  question,  but  at  any  rate 
the  little  girl  at  the  left  of  the  picture 
is  having  fun  out  of  it,  if  she  doesn’t 
scare  any  crows.  There  are  grown-up 
men  who  will  appreciate  this  picture, 
when  they  remember  some  of  their  own 
boyhood  days  passed  in  the  cornfields 
with  a  tin  pan  and  a  stick,  or  a  handful 
of  stones,  scaring  the  crows  away.  That 
was  before  the  wise  farmers  learned  to 
put  tar  and  ashes  on  the  seed,  and  usu¬ 
ally  the  youngest  boy  was  introduced  to 
agriculture  through  this  job  of  living  in 
the  cornfield  to  chase  out  the  crows. 
Those  who  have  seen  a  woman  shake  her 
apron  at  a  flock  of  hens  in  her  garden, 
and  send  them  fluttering  over  the  fence 
elsewhere,  will  say  at  once  that  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles  she  could  do  more  effective 
work  in  the  cornfield.  And  in  a  way 
this  picture  may  be  an  indication  of 
what  is  coming  in  the  larger  cornfield  of 
society.  In  spite*  of  man’s  best  efforts 
the  crows  still  come  and  pull  up  the 
corn,  and  rob  the*  producer.  Man  seems 
to  have  failed  as  a  scarecrow,  as  the 
forces  of  evil  have  him  pretty  well  sized 
\ip  and  generally  know  that  it  is  safe  to 
roost  on  his  shoulder  and  pick  at  the 
political  stuffing  inside  his  coat.  It  is  a 
pretty  safe  thing  to  say  that  when  our 
intelligent  and  loyal  women  take  their 
turn  in  the  cornfield  at  full  duty,  the 
political  crows  will  give  the  crop  a  very 
much  wider  berth. 

* 

I  GO  to  my  card  club,  laden  with  eggs. 

cottage  cheese  or  cream-;  anything 
they  want.  Women  in  business  can’t 
nurse  wounded  feelings. 

That  is  from  a  woman  who  lives  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  town  and  conducts  a  little 
farm  with  cow,  hens  and  garden.  She 
sells  all  sorts  of  produce  to  her  town 
friends,  and  as  she  says,  makes  a  business 
of  it.  “No  time  to  nurse  wounded  feel¬ 
ings”  is  very  good.  They  should  not 
need  anv  nurse. 

¥ 


Shall  We  Introduce  “Lady”  Scarecrow? 
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Things  to  Eat 


Cranberry  Recipes. 

THERE  are  more  ways  than  one  to 
prepare  cranberries  they  say  in  t ho 
Badger  State.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  until  holiday  season  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  serving  cranberry  jelly  and  tur- 
key,  just  serve  them  with  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  or  with  nearly  any  kind 
of  meat.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
tempting  recipes  possible  from  cran¬ 
berries  : 

Cranberry  Sauce. — One  quart  cran¬ 
berries,  one  pound  granulated  sugar,  and 
one  pint  of  water.  Boil  sugar  and 
water  together  five  minutes,  skim,  add 
berries  and  cook  slowly  without  stirring. 

Cranberry  Cottage  Budding. — Two 
cups  cranberries,  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cream  of  tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
saleratus,  one-half  cup  milk,  two  yolks  of 
eggs  and  enough  flour  to  make  quite  stiff. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  about  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  To  make  the  sauce  for  above  pud¬ 
ding.  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  flour  in 
cold  water,  add  boiling  water  until  thick¬ 
ens.  stir  in  whites  of  two  eggs  and  two- 
thirds  cup  granulated  sugar,  and  cook. 

Cranberry  Water  Ice. — One  quart 
cranberries,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Boil 
until  skins  are  soft.  Strain  through  a 
colander  or  cheese  cloth.  When  cool  add 
juice  of  one  or  two  lemons.  Make  a 
syrup  of  one  pound  granulated  sugar  and 
one-lialf  pint  water.  When  cool  add  to 
the  above  and  freeze.  This  will  serve 
six  people. 


More  Potato  Recipes. 

Creamed  Potatoes.- — This  is  the  way 
the  nurses  on  night  duty  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital.  2G  years  ago, 
used  to  prepare  potato  for  their  midnight 
meal.  Fill  a  pint  measure  with  cold 
boiled  potato  cut  into  small  cubes.  Put 
the  potato  into  a  saucepan  and  just  cover 
with  sweet  rich  milk.  Season  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  add  a  generous  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  cover  and  cook  slowly  till  the 
milk  is  all  absorbed. 

Creamed  Potatoes,  No.  2. — This  is  a 
New  England  recipe  and  a  very  good  ojie. 
Slice  cold  boiled  potatoes.  Melt  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  butter  in  saucepan.  Mix 
with  it  one  tablespoonful  flour.  Add  one 
cup  milk  and  stir  till  it  boils  and  thick¬ 
ens.  If  too  thick  add  more  milk.  Salt 
it  pretty  well,  add  the  sliced  potato  and 
let  simmer  till  potato  is  heated  through. 
Serve  with  sliced  cold  meal. 

Scalloped  Potato. — I  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  dish  a  number  of  years 
ago  at  the  table  of  my  florist  friend.  Mrs. 
Beebe  of  Windsor.  N.  Y.,  and  liking  it, 
of  course  I  asked  for  her  recipe.  Peel 
raw  potatoes  and  slice  thin.  Put  a  layer 
of  cracker  crumbs  in  the  bottom  of  a 
well-buttered  medium-sized  pudding  dish. 
Next  a  layer  of  sliced  potato  and  sprinkle 
with  salt,  pepper  and  bits  of  butter.  Re¬ 
peat  layers  till  dish  is  full,  making  the 
top  layer  cracker  crumbs  dotted  thick¬ 
ly  with  bits  of  butter.  Add  one  cup  of 
milk.  Cover  dish  till  last  ten  minutes 
and  bake  about  one  hour. 

Hash. — I  have  used  this  recipe  for 
many  years.  Two  pints  cold  boiled  po¬ 
tato  to  one  pint  cold  boiled  corned  beef, 
mostly  lean.  Add  one  medium-sized  raw 
onion  to  each  quart  of  potato  and  meat. 
Chop  all  together  pretty  fine.  Season  as 
liked  with  pepper  and  salt.  Melt  two 
tablespoonfuls  butter  in  hot  water 
enough  to  cover  bottom  of  frying  pan. 
Add  the  chopped  material,  cover  and  let 
it  gently  simmer  where  it  will  not  burn 
till  the  water  is  all  taken  up.  If  it  is 
not  stirred,  a  rich  brown  crust  will  be 
formed,  and  the  hash  may  he  folded  upon 
a  platter  like  an  omelet.  A  relish  of 
mustard,  sugar  and  vinegar,  well  mixed, 
may  be  served  with  it. 

Snowdrift  Potato. — One  quart  potato 
mashed  very  fine  and  smooth.  Season 
with  salt,  a  little  white  pepper  and  one 
tablespoonful  butter.  Heat  to  boiling 
point  one  cup  sweet  milk,  add  to  potato 
and  beat  with  a  large  silver  fork  till  the 
amss  is  white,  thick  and  creamy.  Pile 
lightly  on  a  hot  platter  and  serve  at 
once. 

Potato  With  Apple. — To  each  half- 
dozen  medium-sized  potatoes,  pared  and 
sliced  rather  thick,  add  one  medium-sized 
upple,  decidedly  sour,  pared  and  quar¬ 


tered.  But  in  kettle  and  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  adding  salt  enough  to  season. 
Boil  till  tender  but  not  broken.  Drain 
very  dry.  Melt  one  tablespoonful  butt  »r 
in  frying  pan.  pour  in  the  potato  and 
apple  and  shake  the  pan  often.  Brown 
the  contents  nicely  and  serve  in  hot  dish. 
This  is  good  with  cold  roast  pork. 

Potato  Cakes. — Left-over  mashed  pota¬ 
to,  well-seasoned,  and  one  egg  added  to 
each  two  cups  of  potato.  Form  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  flat  cakes  about  two  inches 
across.  Flour  each  cake  and  brown  both 
sides  in  drippings  in  a  frying  pan.  A 
favorite  dish  in  my  own  family  and  an 
easy  way  to  use  a  left-over.  The  cakes 
may  be  prepared  for  frying  over  night  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Folia's  Potato  Salad. — This  recipe, 
given  me  by  my  sister-in-law.  has  been 
in  use  in  both  our  families  for  20  years. 
It  makes  a  most  appetizing  dish  and 
may  be  varied  by  adding  chopped  cold 
boiled  beets.  Chop  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
raw  onions  and  cold  hard-boiled  eggs  to¬ 
gether.  Season  to  taste.  Moisten  with 
the  following  dressing:  Three  eggs  beaten  ; 
one  tablespoonful  mustard,  one  of  salt, 
one  of  sugar:  three  tablespoonfuls  melt¬ 
ed  butter ;  one  cup  vinegar;  one  cup  milk. 
Boil  together  till  like  a  thin  custard. 
Keep  in  a  coo]  place. 

I.OriKK  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


A  Mammoth  Yam. 

The  picture  given  below  shows  a  big 
yam.  grown  near  Beaufort,  N.  C.  This 
weighed  1414  pounds,  and  is  certainly 
something  of  a  yam.  It  would  probably 
feed  a  number  of  good-sized  people,  and 
shows  what  this  vegetable  will  do  in  the 


A  Bn;  Nokth  Carolina  Yam. 


proper  climate  and  soil.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  country  who  do  not  like 
tin*  taste  of  the  yam,  in  spite  of  all  the 
good  things  said  about  it  by  those  who 
know  it  among  its  native  soil.  It  is  a 
very  useful  food,  however,  and  provides 
food  for  thousands  of  people  who  might 
otherwise  go  hungry. 

A  Home-made  Churn. 

YERY  farm  woman  knows  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  dispose  of  the  small 
amounts  of  cream  from  the  milk  of  one 
cow,  or  from  the  cream  left  over  after 
the  meals.  Many  people  sell  their  cream 
and  buy  butter  from  the  store — I  have 
often  wondered  why,  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  have  some  of  your  own  make  with 
little  trouble.  I  have  always  believed 
that  every  home  should  bo  a  sort  of 
“experiment  farm”,  so  I  began  trying 
the  different  methods  of  converting  the 
bits  of  cream  into  butter.  There  was 
of  course  not  enough  to  put  into  a  churn 
even  if  we  had  owned  one,  which  we  did 
not. 

First  a  perforated  spoon  was  used; 
that  was  slow,  and  oh.  so  spattery.  A 
wire  egg  beater  did  the  work  more  quick¬ 
ly,  but  still  there  was  a  generous  supply 
spattered  around.  The  egg  beater  was 
tried  but  that  was  not  exactly  a  success. 

After  watching  a  neighbor  churn  about 
eight  pounds'  of  butter  in  an  old-fashioned 
stone,  up  and  down  dash  churn,  I  came 
home  with  what  I  thought  a  brilliant 
idea.  Taking  a  gallon  syrup  pail,  a  lard 
or  in  fact  any  pail  with  tight  lid  would 
do.  I  took  a  punch  from  my  husband’s 
tool  chest  and  put  a  round  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  lid.  The  next  thing  was  to 
get  a  stick  to  fit  that  hole.  I  found  it  in 
the  handle  sawed  from  oiie  of  the  kiddies’ 
toy  brooms.  The  next  step  was  to  get  a 
small  circular  board  to  fit  into  the  pail 
and  leave  a  space  between  it  and  the 


sides.  Not  finding  that,  the  tin  cover 
from  an  ordinary  10-cent  can  of  table 
syrup  was  used  ;  it  was  nailed  to  the  end 
of  the  broom  handle,  putting  several  large 
perforations  in  the  lid  between  the  handle 
and  tln>  edge.  Then  having  my  bit  of 
cream  at  about  <5.”,  degrees  it  was  put  into 
this  churn,  which  had  been  previously 
cleaned  and  scalded.  In  five  minutes  the 
butter  was  there:  the  churn  was  a 
success. 

Of  course  it  may  have  been  a  bit  crude¬ 
looking  to  anyone  but  the  inventor,  but 
it  surely  gave  a  lot  of  satisfaction,  for 
we  often  had  a  small  pat  of  fresh  butter 
for  the  table,  and  were  happy  in  knowing 
that  a  “penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 

Ohio.  k.  c.  w. 


Soy-bean  Flour. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  an  excellent 
article  on  cooking  Soy  beans.  This  vege¬ 
table  is  largely  used  as  food  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  in  both  Germany  and 
England  bread  and  biscuits  made  from 
25  per  cent  Soy  bean  flour  are  coming 
into  use. 

Though  rich  in  protein  and  oil.  fully 
ripened  Soy  beans  contain  no  starch,  or 
at  most  only  traces  of  it.  When  the' 
ground  Soy  bean  is  used  with  wheat 
flour  in  bread  making,  it.  increases  the 
protein  content  and  lowers  the  proportion 
of  starch.  The  bread,  however,  in  its 
general  characteristics,  is  very  similar  to 
ordinary  wheat  bread.  When  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Soy  bean  flour  is  greater  than 
one-fourth  the  character  of  tin1  bread  or 
cakes  is  materially  altered.  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  is  typical  of  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  Soy  bean  preparations: 

Soy  Bean  Muffins. — To  make  muf¬ 
fins  from  Soy  bean  flour,  take  about  one- 
half  cup  of  Soy  flour,  about  1*4  teacup¬ 
ful  of  wheat  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  eggs,  one  teacupful  of  sweet 
milk,  two  rounded  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  1*4  tablespoonful  of  melted, 
but  not  hot.  butter.  Beat  well  together, 
adding  the  melted  butter  last,  and  bake 
in  gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven.  This  will 
make  about  12  muffins. 

This  Soy  bean  flour  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  companion  for  potatoes — the 
latter  supplying  the  needed  starch. 


Bread-Dough  Doughnuts. — One  quart 
bread  dough,  taken  when  light  and  ready 
to  put  into  tins.  Set  aside  while  pre¬ 
paring  the  following:  One-half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  sugar,  beaten  to  a  cream,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  beat  again,  a  little  salt, 
quarter  teaspoon  soda,  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  little  nutmeg.  When  all  are  beaten 
together  work  into  the  dough.  When 
very  thoroughly  blended,  add  warmed 
and  sifted  flour,  about  thr.  e  cupfuls,  but 
the  exact  amount  depends  upon  the  flour. 
Let  rise  till  very  light — six  or  seven  hours 
— roll  out.  cut  in  diamond-shaped  pieces, 
and  fry  thoroughly.  Roll  in  sugar  after 
frying  if  you  like.  old-fashioned  cook. 

Potato  Sour. — One  gallon  of  water; 
six  potatoes  and  one  onion  (chopped 
fine)  half  cup  rice  (well  washed). 
Cook  slowly  for  several  hours,  then  add 
lump  of  butter  size  of  an  egg  and  one 
tablespoon  of  flour  beaten  together,  then 
at  the  last  one  cup  of  sweet  cream.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  We 
like  this  for  supper  on  a  cold  night. 

E.  D.  M. 

Yankee  Doughnuts. — Noticing  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  old-fashioned  Yankee  dough¬ 
nut  in  issue  of  February  27,  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  my  recipe  given  me  by  my 
mother-in-law.  a  Connecticut  Yankee, 
will  fill  the  bill.  Equal  parts  lard,  sugar, 
yeast  and  sweet  milk.  Be  sure  to  keep 
quantity  the  same.  Knead  into  a  loaf; 
keep  warm  over  night :  in  the  morning 
fry  in  lard  same  as  fried  cakes.  One 
quart  of  each  ingredient  will  make  nearly 
a  bushel,  and  T  have  made  bushels  of 
them  in  the  last  50  years. 

Prior  to  this,  when  I  was  a  school  girl, 
I  used  to  run  to  the  home  of  an  old 
Yankee  couple,  and  the  old  lady  would 
send  me  to  a  cold  room  upstairs  to  got 
each  of  them  a  doughnut  and  a  slice  of 
Yankee  Indian  pudding,  both  frozen  hard. 
She  would  warm  them  in  or  on  the  old 
elevated  oven  (another  old-timer).  She 
said  her  granddaughter  would  come  out 
from  town  and  bake  enough  to  last  them 
the  best  part  of  the  Winter.  Little  did  I 
think  then  the  day  would  come  when  I 
would  be  doing  likewise.  e. 

Middleport.  N.  Y. 
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CAP 

AX4S.  This 
beautiful  New 
Spring  Style 
Boudoir  Cap  is 
made  of  fine 
quality  soft  finish 
t  fancy  figured 
lawn  inlightcolors. 
Made  full  head  size 
with  wide  turnback, 
trimmed  with  scallop¬ 
ed  edge  heavily  embroidered.  Adjustable  elastic 
band  in  the  back. 

This  Is  a  special  value  and  a  new  design  for  Spring 
and  Summer  wear.  Send  us  your  order  today  for  one 
of  these  charming  Boudoir  Caps.  You  are  certain 
to  be  more  than  pleased  with  this  bargain. 
Our  special  price  only  10c  postage  Ic  extra — 
11c  in  all. 

But  this  Is  only  one  of  the  many  fine 
bargains  In  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Jewelry, 
Hard  ware,  Tin  ware,  Class  ware — everything 
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Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Huy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stoveconiesall  pol- 
•shod,  ready  to  not  up  Use  it  one  yunr--if 
ymi  aren’t  satisfied  we  refund  your  niouty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Rie  Fnx? 
Catalog  allows  why  improved  fuat  urns  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  makotlicm  fuol-wivors  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  yea-s. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSl.,Troy,N.Y. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
wid  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
-  - ,  larger  stream  you  can 

d  L  jy.  make  your  own  electric 
/•  ;»“' lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
/ . i'"'  ■'  for  catalog. 
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Soft,  cheerful  electric  light 
for  work,  study,  play — Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  made  possible  by  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery.  Exactly  the  same  as 
the  genuine  Edison  Electric  Light 
used  in  all  cities. 

Edison  Light  reduces  fire  risks. 
Clean,  odorless,  sanitary. 

Use  Electric  power  in  the  house  and 
about  the  farm.  Do  away  with  drudgery. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

is  easy  to  install  and  simple  to  maintain  in 
any  home.  The  Edison  Nickcl-Iron-Alkalinc 
Battery  is  guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  full  rated  capacity  at  the  end  of  four  years — 
and  will  greatly  outlast  its  guarantee. 

Send  coupon  below  TOD  A  Y 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakeside  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere: 

I  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc.l 


Edison  Storage  Buttery  Co.,  r.  jj.-y. 

*88  Lakeside  Ave„  Orange,  X.  J. 
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Little  Farm  Stories 

Small  Human  Documents 


Dorothy  and  the  Sheep 

OROTHY  liked  to  be  “Papa's  boy,” 
better  than  she  did  to  be  “Mamma’s 
girl”  and  papa  really  needed  her  more 
too.  When  Dorothy  was  three  years  old 
her  papa  met  with  an  accident,  and  had 
to  have  his  left  arm  taken  off,  and  so  her 
willing,  nimble;  little  hands  were  a  great 
help  to  him.  She  loved  to  be  all  over  the 
farm  with  him  and  do  things  for  him. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  papa  will  pound 
your  little  fingers?”  I  asked  her  one  day 
as  I  watched  her  holding  the  nails  in 
place  for  him  to  drive. 

“lie  never  has,”  answered  the  child 
looking  up  into  her  father’s  face  with  a 
smile,  full  of  love  and  confidence. 

She  was  always  ready  to  do  anything 
to  assist  him  in  his  work,  but  best  of 
all  she  liked  to  help  him  take  care  of  the 
sheep.  They  had  about  150  sheep,  and 
usually  each  Spring  there  were  some  of 
the  little  lambs  which  had  to  be  brought 
up  on  a  bottle.  So  four  times  a  day  she 
had  to  put  on  her  overalls,  warm  the  milk 
and  fill  the  bottles  to  carry  out  to  the 
Iambs.  It  was  fun  to  see  the  little  creat¬ 
ures  run  for  their  milk  when  they  saw 
her  coming,  bounding  along,  wagging 
their  tails,  almost  knocking  her  and  each 
other  over  in  their  haste.  She  would  hold 
a  bottle  in  each  hand  and  thus  feed  two 
at  once,  and  then  she  would  have  a  great 
time  trying  to  keep  the  others  back  out  of 
the  way  until  their  turn  came. 

She  was  always  sorry  when  the  sheep 
and  lambs  were  driven  out  to  the  back 
pasture  for  the  Summer,  but  nearly  every 
week,  she  and  her  papa  would  go  out  to 
carry  salt  to  them,  and  some  colts  which 
were  in  the  same  pasture.  What  good 
times  they  had,  wandering  over  the  hill¬ 
sides,  through  the  pines,  up  under  the 
big  oaks,  calling  “ca’dek.  ca’dek,  ca’- 
dek  !”  Papa  carried  the  salt  in  a  pail 
slung  over  his  shoulder  by  a  strap,  and 
would  pour  down  a  few  handfuls  on  the 
ground  or  flat  rock,  while  the  sheep 
would  come  bounding1  and  bleating  after 
him.  crowding  around,  so  eager  to  get 
a  lick  of  the  salt.  How  they  would 
crowd  and  push,  and  how  the  little 
Iambs  would  scamper  off  by  themselves 
and  hop  and  play !  Dorothy  liked  to 
watch  them  and  laugh  at  their  frolics. 
She  would  laugh  too,  when  some  old 
one  would  shake  its  head  and  stamp  its 
foot  at  her.  After  they  had  been  all  over 
the  pasture  and  counted  up  all  the  sheep, 
they  would  go  back  by  the  way  of  the 
spring,  where  they  usually  found  the 
colts  waiting  for  their  salt.  Here  they 
would  get  a  drink  of  good  cold  water  and 
rest  a  while  to  watch  the  colts.  Some¬ 
times  Dorothy  would  coax  one  to  come 
up  and  eat  the  salt  out  of  her  hand — 
and  then  it  would  turn  and  gallop  off 
kicking  up  its  heels.  The  colts  always 
followed  them  clean  to  the  pasture  bars 
and  seemed  sorry  to  have  them  leave. 

Our  damp,  cloudy  morning  in  the  early 
Fall  Dorothy  went  with  her  father  to 
the  pasture  to  drive  some  of  the  sheep 
home.  She  wore  her  rubber  boots  that 
day  because  the  ground  was  so  wet.  It 
took  them  quite  a  long  time  to  find  the 
sheep  they  wanted  to  get  home,  and  by 
the  time  they  had  them  out  of  the  pas- 
tun1  onto  the  main  road,  the  clouds  had 
cleared  away,  and  it  was  very  hot.  The 
road  was  dry  and  dusty,  and  Dorothy’s 
feet  ached  so  she  took  off  her  rubber 
boots  and  went  barefooted  the  rest  of 
the  way.  Her  father  drove  the  team 
and  the  sheep  followed  him.  while  she 
came  along  behind  with  old  dog  Schnei¬ 
der.  She  had  a  little  switch  in  her  hand 
to  keep  the  sheep  from  straying  out  into 
the  fields.  They  went  very  slowly,  but 
by  and  by  one  old  sheep  was  so  hot  and 
tired  she  laid  down  in  the  road  and 
couldn’t  go  any  further.  Schneider  ran 
back  and  forth  and  barked,  and  Dorothy 
called  to  her  papa,  so  he  came  back  and 
they  tried  to  lift  the  poor  sheep  up  into 
the  back  of  the  wagon  and  carry  it  home. 
But  Dorothy  was  only  a  little  girl  and 
her  papa  had  only  one  arm,  and  though 
they  did  their  best  they  couldn’t  lift 
the  poor  thing.  What  to  do  they  didn’t 
know.  There  was  no  house  in  sight,  and 
nobody  to  look  after  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
but  they  couldn’t  go  off  and  leave  the 
helpless  creature  lying  there  alone  in  the 
road.  Dorothy  was  discouraged,  and 
about  ready  to  cry,  when  who  should 
come  along  but  the  R.  F.  D.  mailman  on 
his  route.  He  was  a  big.  strong  man, 
and  in  a  minute  they  had  the  tired  old 


sheep  up  in  the  back  of  the  express  wagon, 
and  were  to  ready  to  start  for  home. 
Then  papa  said — “Well  little  girl,  you’d 
better  ride  the  rest  of  the  way.  Old 
Schneider  will  look  after  the  sheep  now 
I  guess.”  Dorothy  was  glad  to  ride  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  and  asked. 

“Papa, — what  should  we  have  done  if 
God  hadn't  sent  the  mailman  along  just 
in  time?”  kathekine  c.  header. 


My  “Neighbors." 

.  I  was  homesick  already.  Set  down 
in  this  lonesome  little  farmhouse, 
from  a  pleasant  city  flat,  knowing  no¬ 
body  in  all  the  valley.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
cut  off  from  everything  worth  while. 
Fred,  my  husband,  had  been  employed 
as  proof-reader  on  a  prominent  paper  in 
Now  York,  and  we  were  living  happily, 
saving  a  little  every  month,  which  we 
both  agreed  should  lie  at  interest  till  the 
children  neded  it  to  help  them  through 
high  school  and  college.  Then,  sudden¬ 
ly,  like  a  thunder-dap  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
Fred  came  home  one  night  nearly  blind, 
suffering  severely  with  headache  and  eye 
strain.  The  doctor  made  him  keep  his 
eyes  bandaged  till  inflammation  was  gone, 
then  forbade  his  going  back  into  the  office 


at  all ;  said  night  work  and  too  little 
sleep  would  destroy  his  sight  completely, 
unless  given  up. 

Of  course  our  expenses  kept  growing, 
and  the  little  money  in  the  bank  was 
nearly  gone  by  the  time  we  decided  what 
to  do.  My  mother’s  brother,  Jared  Har¬ 
dy,  owned  the  little  farm  of  50  acres  in 
the  township  of  B - ,  where  my  moth¬ 

er’s  family  were  all  born,  and  raised.  It 
was  now  vacant.  Aunt  having  recentLv 
died,  and  Uncle  was  living  in  the  West 
with  his  son.  I  wrote  to  ask  him  if  we 
might  go  there  until  we  could  arrange 
something  satisfactory  and  until  Fred’s 
eyes  could  become  strong  again.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  we  might  do  our  best  on  the 
old  homestead,  and  all  he  required  of  us 
would  be  to  keep  it  in  good  shape.  He 
thought  that  as  Fred  was  young  and 
raised  on  a  farm,  he  could,  in  a  few 
years  regain  his  health  and  “make  good” 
there.  But  I  dreaded  the  change,  and 
selfishly  bemoaned  my  having  to  give  up 
all  our  social  pleasures,  our  friends  and 
city  advantages.  Just  now,  left  alone 
with  the  children,  while  Fred  went  back 
to  the  station  for  the  last  load  of  our 
goods,  I  was  trying  to  bring  the  kitchen 
into  some  degree  of  order  before  his  re 
turn.  The  station  was  two  miles  away, 
only  one  farmhouse  in  sight,  and  all  the 
valley  lay  quiet  in  the  late  April  sunshine. 
We  were  200  miles  from  New  York  and 
home.  Tears  came  to  my  eyes,  the  kitch¬ 


en  stove  was  smoking  and  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  that.  Baby  was  wor¬ 
rying  for  me,  my  head  ached,  and  I  was 
ready  to  cry,  like  the  selfish  baby  I  was. 
I  put  down  the  bundle  of  quilts  I  had 
picked  up  and  lifted  Elsie  out  of  her 
cart.  Little  dear !  I  would  sit  down  for 
a  moment  with  her.  I  cuddled  her  to  my 
breast.  She  was  hungry,  and  so  was  I. 
though  I  could  not  think  where  the  ham¬ 
per  was  in  all  that  confused  pile  of  bun¬ 
dles  and  boxes.  The  twins  had  been  quiet 
so  long  I  began  to  wonder  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  them.  Suddenly  the  gate  clicked 
and  I  saw  a  middle-aged  woman  coming 
up  the  path.  “Oh,”  I  thought,  “this  is 
country  manners,  coming  to  call  before 
I  can  straighten  one  room.”  I'm  afraid 
I  showed  resentment  in  my  face,  for  she 
smiled  apologetically,  as  she  reached  the 
porch. 

“Please  forgive  this  early  call.  Mrs. 
Allen.  But  I  knew  you  had  a  baby  over 
here,  and  I’ve  brought  you  a  cup  of  hot 
tea  with  some  of  my  fresh  rolls  and 
cream.  It  will  rest  you  to  sip  the  tea. 
and  as  I'm  your  neighbor  and  knew  and 
loved  your  mother,  child,  I  should  love 
to  help  you  for  an  hour  or  so.  What 
ails  the  stove?  Oh,”  she  laughed,  “the 


damper  has  jarred  out  of  place,  there! 
Now,  dearie  let  me  do  your  reaching  up. 
for  you  are  such  a  tiny  mite,  and  tired 
enough  now  I  know.  Lucky  the  house 
was  left  so  clean.  Only  dust  will  set¬ 
tle  anywhere  no  matter  hoie  clean  a 
house  is  left.” 

She  deftly  wrung  a  thick  doth  out  of 
water,  tied  it  over  the  broom,  and  wiped 
the  pantry  ceiling,  shelves,  walls  and 
casings.  A  boiler  of  water  was  on  the 
stove  before  I  knew  it.  and  sin1  worked  so 
“inatter-of-factly”  chatting  so  pleasantly 
all  the  while,  I  was  too  interested  to  feel 
offended  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

“Oh,  the  twins?  Why,  they  are  with 
my  daughter  Annie,  eating  bread  and 
milk.  I  saw  them  in  the  garden,  and 
called  them  over  to  see  my  little  chickens. 
Then  they  are  going  to  watch  her  roll  out 
cookies.  No,  not  at  all.  We  love  chil¬ 
dren  and  ours  are  all  too  big  to  pet.” 

Baby  was  asleep  and  I  laid  her  down. 
Then  my  lovely  neighbor  unobtrusively 
offered  to  cut  the  pantry  papers  and  help 
me  place  my  dishes.  After  that,  we  to¬ 
gether  arranged  my  bedroom,  and  by  that 
time  I  saw  Fred  returning. 

“Now,  dear  friend,”  I  said.  “I  shall 
have  to  make  tea,  and  get  something 
ready  for  that  hungry  man  of  mine.  And 
please  stay,  for  I  wish  you  to  meet  him. 
I  cannot  express  my  thanks,  Mrs. - ” 

“Lovejoy,”  she  supplemented,  “Aunt 
Hone  Lovejoy.  But  you  will  not  break 
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Annie's  heart  by  refusing  to  go  over  home 
with  me  for  tea.  The  chicken  was  ready 
to  put  in  the  oven  when  I  came  over,  and 
I  see  the  white  rag  hanging  out.  to  tell 
us  tea  is  ready. 

“Lovejoy,”  I  said.  “I  should  think 
the  name  was  made  for  you.  You  surely 
are  a  joy  and  I  wish  there  were  more 
like  you.” 

“Well,  there  is  surely  enough  of  me.” 
she  laughed,  “for  I  weigh  a  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds.  As  for  the  ‘joy’  we  are 
commanded  in  over  eight  hundred  places 
in  the  blessed  book,  to  be  filled  with  joy. 
Why,  this  sweet  old  world  is  full  of  it. 
Look  at  that  robin  on  the  lilac  bush, 
fairly  bursting  his  little  throat  trying  to 
express  his  joy  to  our  Maker.” 

When  Fred  and  the  babies  were  all  in 
bed  that  blessed  night.  I  stole  out  on 
the  porch  to  drink  in  the  sweetness  of 
Spring,  and  as  I  looked  toward  heaven  I 
felt  a  peace  steal  over  me.  I  never  had 
known  before.  Our  life  that  first  year 
was  a  series  of  experiments  which  I’ll 
tell,  now  and  then  if  The  R.  N.-Y. 
friends  care  to  read  it.  But  the  joyful 
love  of  Aunt  Hope  Lovejoy  has  changed 
life  for  all  of  ns.  faith  white. 


“  A  Pot  of  Gold !  ” 

The  recent  experience  of  a  Ohio  woman 
ought  to  i trove  a  warning  to  others  who 
are  anxious  to  get  rich  quick.  A  band 
of  gypsies  camped  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  gypsy  women  ap¬ 
proached  the  wife  of  a  well-known  resi¬ 
dent.  with  a  gold  brick  proposition.  The 
gypsy  was  able  to  make  this  intelligent 
woman  believe  that  there  was  a  pot  of 
gold  containing  $10,000  and  jewels  buried 
on  her  premises.  This  gypsy  agreed  on 
payment  of  $100  to  consult  the  stars  and 
prepare  a  map  showing  just  where  this 
gold  was  located.  Now  this  woman  was 
intelligent  and  well-to-do.  with  property 
in  her  own  name,  yet  she  paid  the  $100 
to  this  gypsy,  and  later  gave  $112  more 
when  told  that  the  stars  were  not  work¬ 
ing  fpiite  right,  but  would  work  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  money.  When  this  gypsy  ob¬ 
tained  the  $212,  she  quietly  departed, 
leaving  the  pot  of  gold  still  uncharted. 
Then  the  woman  told  her  husband  what 
she  had  been  doing.  Tt  was  possible  t<- 
get  a  part  of  tin1  money  back  from  the 
gypsy,  although  there  was  some  loss.  Tin1 
wonder  is.  however,  that  an  intelligent 
and  well-to-do  woman  should  ever  enter 
such  a  scheme  as  this.  We  may  well  ask 
ourselves  what  is  the  motive  which  should 
induce  such  a  woman,  unknown  to  her 
husband  and  friends,  to  enter  upon  a 
speculation  which  has  been  exposed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  and  which  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  common  sense  ought  to  show  such  a 
foolish  move.  Women,  however,  are  not 
alone  in  falling  victims  to  such  schemers, 
for  there  are  dozens  of  cases  where  men 
have  done  the  same  thing,  and  many  of 
them,  when  they  found  they  had  been  vic¬ 
timized.  paid  the  money  and  said  nothing 
about  it.  although  it  is  not  improbable 
that  their  wives  and  children  could  testify 
that  they  got  most  of  this  money  back 
through  saving  in  household  expense. 


Happy  And  Unhappy  Cats. — There 
are  many  women  in  the  world  who  think 
highly  of  cats.  One  of  them  recentlv 
died  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  will  left  her 
residence  as  a  hospital  for  certain  pet 
cats  which  she  had  owned  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  The  will  provides  that  the 
house  which  she  occupied  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  home  for  these  cats  as  long 
as  they  live.  We  might  say.  “Happy 
cats.”  They  are  far  better  off  than  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  or  elderly  people  who 
are  thrown  out  upon  a  cruel  world,  yet 
kitty  has  her  enemies  as  well  as  her 
friends.  What  is  known  as  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Nature  Club  of  Brooklyn  has 
started  a  war  upon  cats,  and  has  asked 
the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  compelling 
owners  to  tag  and  license  cats  at  least 
in  Brooklyn.  These  Nature  Club  people 
have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  cats  are 
“unessential.”  They  say  they  are  useless 
as  ratters,  carry  diseases,  especially 
those  affecting  children,  are  subject  to 
rabies  and  are  wholesale  destroyers  of 
bird  life.  The  cat,  evidently,  will  have 
to  hustle  for  its  nine  lives  even  though 
houses  are  left  to  individual  specimens. 

“Now  Dorothy,”  said  the  teacher  to  a 
small  pupil,  “can  you  tell  me  what  a 
panther  is?”  “Yeth,  ma’am,”  lisped  Dor- 
othey.  “A  panther  ith  a  man  that  makths 
panths.” — Chicago  News. 


Do  You  Call  This  a  Sanitary  Dairy? 
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Some  Problems  of  Life. 


Making  Wall  Paper  ‘  Stick." 

We  are  in  trouble  about  getting  paper 
to  stick  on  the  ceilings  in  our  house.  The 
people  who  owned  it  before  kalsomined 
them  several  times,  and  we  have  washed 
them  and  scraped  them,  but  when  paper 
is  put  on  it  comes  off  in  a  short  time. 
It  brings  off  some  more  of  the  old  kalso- 
miuing.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion 
that  would  help  out?  We  could  kalsomine 
them  over  again  but  it  will  not  stay 
either,  as  it  scales  off  too.  n.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  walls  had  been  given  a  coat  of  glue 
size  before  being  papered,  the  paper  would 
hold,  unless,  as  I  suspect,  lime  wash 
had  been  used,  or  some  package  kalsom¬ 
ine  with  casein  binder  in  it  was  on  the 
walls  before  the  kalsomine  was  applied. 
If  there  is  any  “whitewash”  on  the  walls, 
it  is  necessary  to  wet  all  over  with  vine¬ 
gar.  and  let  dry  before  paper  is  put  on. 
If  there  is  no  whitewash  use  one-half 
pound  of  glue  ( brown  1  to  one  gallon  of 
water  and  coat  all  walls  and  let  dry 
before  papering.  Soak  the  glue  in  cold 
water  over  night,  put  on  stove  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  keeping  well  stirred  from  the 
bottom,  for  if  it  scorches  it  is  useless. 
Apply  to  the  walls  as  hot  as  possible. 
This  will  probably  raise  “bubbles”  on  the 
kalsomine;  if  it  does  push  them  off  with 
a  knife  and  rub  again  with  the  size 
brush.  Caution — Put  lots  on,  but  don't 
let  it  run  or  form  drops  on  walls  or 
ceiling.  If  you  want  to  rekalsomine  those 
walls  or  ceilings  get  the  cheapest  ceiling 
varnish  (some  places  call  it  wall  varn¬ 
ish)  you  can  buy  and  mix  one  gallon 
gasoline  to  one  gallon  of  varnish.  Coat 
over  walls  with  this.  Let  dry  five  or  six 
hours  or  longer,  then  kalsomine  and  it 
won’t  come  off.  When  you  are  pasting 
paper  for  those  ceilings  again  put  about 
one  teacupful  of  molasses  or  syrup  in  the 
paste.  If  there  is  whitewash  or  lime 
.m  the  ceiling  coat  with  vinegar;  no  lime, 
no  vinegar.  Use  glue  size  under  paper; 
but  if  you  want  to  kalsomine  use  the 
varnish,  but  no  glue.  A.  F.  R. 


Indignities  to  a  Woman  Passenger. 

<  >n  a  recent  date  I  had  occasion  to 
iravel  from  Canajoharie,  N.  Y..  to  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y._,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  the 
only  means  of  transportation  being  a 
stage  operated  by  a  stock  company,  hav¬ 
ing  a  franchise  for  using  an  auto  bus  in 
Summer  and  horses  in  Winter.  In  the 
wagon  wore  four  men  and  myself  (the 
only  woman),  one  man  the  driver,  one  a 
young  man  of  IS.  We  were  barely  start¬ 
'd  when  the  other  two  men,  who  had  been 
drinking  before  starting,  began  passing 
the  whisky  bottle,  which  they  kept  up 
■luring  the  whole  way,  urging  me  to  drink 
tid  putting  it  to  my  face.  They  had  two 
dill  bottles  when  they  started.  The  boy 
would  not  drink,  neither  did  I  see  the 
driver,  although  lie  was  repeatedly  urged 
to  do  so.  He  said  or  did  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  When  they  insisted  on  walk¬ 
ing  to  keep  warm  he  walked  with  them, 
the  boy  and  myself  driving  at  a  snail's 
pace  to  keep  with  them,  thereby  suffering 
intensely  from  the  cold  biting  winds. 
About  half  way  they  stopped  at  a  hotel, 
getting  into  a  row  with  the  bartender, 
I  going  into  a  grocery  store  to  warm,  the 
boy  driving  up  and  down  to  keep  horses 
from  cold.  All  the  time  they  were  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  hilarious,  using  all 
kinds  of  language,  quarreling,  swearing, 
smoking  and  drinking.  I  suffered  all 
kinds  of  indignities,  even  to  liberties  with 
my  person.  I)o  you  wonder  that  I  want 
redress?  Do  you  think  I  could  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it?  If  so.  to  whom  shall  1 
go?  Could  their  franchise  be  revoked? 

MRS.  J.  N.  B. 

This  is  a  case  that  warrants  drastic 
action.  Proceedings  should  have  been  be¬ 
gun  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  as 
the  longer  the  delay  the  harder  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  proof  and  the  greater  the  tendency 
toward  a  lessening  of  the  desire  for  re¬ 
dress.  This  lady  owes  a  duty  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  to  herself  to  see  that  these 
people  are  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  wrongful  acts. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  criminal  charge 
*d  assault  against  some  of  these  men 
would  stand,  and  the  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  district 
attorney  of  the  county  as  to  the  best 
method  of  procedure.  Or  a  charge  could 
be  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  neighborhood.  Then  a  civil  suit  for 
damages  should  be  begun  against  the 
transportation  company.  They  owe  a 
duty  to  their  passengers  of  guarding  them 
1101,1  insult  while  in  their  care,  which 
duty  in  this  case  has  been  grossly  vio¬ 
lated.  ]'j)p  charter  cannot  be  revoked, 


but  the  company  should  be  made  to  suffer 
in  damages.  This  matter  should  be  taken 
to  good  local  counsel  at  once  for  advice 
and  action.  Your  correspondent  should 
inquire  for  some  dependable  attorney  in 
Herkimer.  M.  n. 


Those  Women.  Homesteaders. 

JUST  noticed  P>.  S.  D.’s  query  about 
taking  up  homesteads  in  the  North¬ 
west.  As  the  writer  has  lived  out  and 
proved  up  on  a  Wyoming  homestead  as 
well  as  helped  his  partner  live  out  his 
later,  perhaps  T  can  give  B.  8.  D.  some 
useful  hints. 

In  the  first  place,  if  your  land  has 
a  market  value  after  you  “prove  up” 
equal  to  what  you  have  had  to  spend  on 
it  to  get  your  patent  you  will  be  lucky, 
for  of  course  the  Indians  and  the  earlier 
settlers  have  picked  out  the  most  desir¬ 
able  tracts  long  ago,  and  later  comers 
have  settled  on  almost  every  tract  loft 
that  is  worth  having.  The  hardest  thing 
for  a  single  person  to  overcome  is  the 
terrific  loneliness  which  will  be  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  coyote’s  howl  at  night.  While 
you  are  busy  it  is  not  so  bad,  but  unless 
you  have  $1,500  or"  $2,000  to  buy  stock 
with  it’s  hard  to  keep  busy,  for  you  must 
stay  on  your  claim  seven  months  of  the 
year  under  the  present  law.  Your  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  three  years  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  $1,000  per  claim,  and  may  easily 
be  $1,500  or  more.  I  cannot  give  you  all 
the  items  to  prove  this,  but  T  know  that 
you  will  find  the  above  statement  ap¬ 
proximately  eoreet.  Living  costs  and 
necessary  labor  for  building  cabin,  fences 
and  digging  well  are  all  very  high  in  re¬ 
gions  where  public  land  is  to  be  had.  If 
you  take  a  Mondoll  claim  (”20  acres) 
you  will  find  it  very  expensive  getting 
the  required  80  acres  broken  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  as  a  rule  the  chances  of  the 
crops  grown  meeting  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  against  you. 

B.  8.  I)’s  plan  of  teaching  or  cooking 
is  good  provided  that  she  and  her  friend 
are  good  horsewomen,  for  they  will  need 
a  saddle  pony  each.  Other  means  of 
transportation  are  not  to  be  depended  on 
as  a  rule.  Teachers  and  cooks  are  always 
in  demand  in  that  country  for  Dan  Cupid 
is  a  very  busy  little  fellow  out  there.  You 
see  he  doesn’t  have  so  many  female  sub¬ 
jects  to  work  on  there  as  he  does  farther 
east,  and  the  bachelors  there  get  lone¬ 
some  too.  I  would  suggest  that  B.  8.  D. 
and  her  friend  go  west  about  April,  plan¬ 
ning  to  work  and  look  the  country  over 
for  three  or  four  months  before  filing  on 
claims.  Much  extra  help  is  needed  from 
May  1st.  till  July  in  the  lambing  camps 
and  at  the  sheep  shearing  pens,  especially 
cooks.  It  is  mighty  hard  work  too  with 
few  conveniences  to  work  with  except  a 
can  opener.  From  the  writer’s  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  he  does  not 
think  the  homestead  game  worth  its  cost 
and  sacrifice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
lost.  However  he  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  further  information  that  he  can. 

Nebraska.  j.  ij.  tubbs. 


Singeing  the  Hair. 

ISCUSSING  the  practice  of  singeing 
the  hair,  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  says:  “A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  suffices  the  serious- 
minded  minority,  but  apparently  the  in¬ 
numerable  majority,  if  they  had  their 
way,  would  have  a  comely  body  and  take 
their  chances  on  any  old  kind  of  mind, 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  better,  to  be 
good-looking  than  wise,  because  more  peo¬ 
ple  have  sight  than  understanding. 

The  hair  in  particular  is  the  object 
of  all  mankind’s  cosmetic  endeavors. 
When  it  comes  to  civilized  man  he  is  uni¬ 
versally  engaged  in  trying  to  save  what 
he  has  left  or  re-grow  what  he  has  lost. 
Women,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  be¬ 
come  bald,  but  all  women,  in  their  opin¬ 
ions,  are  threatened  with  that  unspeak¬ 
able  calamity;  men  not  only  may  get  bald, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  are  already 
so;  and  thus,  the  popular  remedies  for  the 
hair.  Vibratory  and  electrical  treat¬ 
ments,  hair  tonics  that  feed  the  hair 
roots,  as  though  they  grew  out  of  the 
scalp  like  broom-sedge  out  of  an  old  field, 
neats-foot  oil  and  crude  kerosene,  mas¬ 
sage  and  mange  cures,  all  have  their  fu¬ 


tile  trials.  8ingeing  the  hair  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  overcome  splitting  at  the  ends 
and  to  prevent  falling,  the  reason  for  the 
latter  being  that  it  “closes  the  pores  and 
keeps  the  fluid  in  the  hair.”  With  the 
long  hair  of  a  woman  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  split  at  the  ends,  it  is  possible 
that  singeing  the  tips  has  some  use;  it 
substitutes  a  charred  blunt  end  of  fused 
horn  for  one  tapering  to  a  point  or  cut 
clean  across.  But  even  in  cases  of  this 
sort  it  is  less  useful  than  greasing  light¬ 
ly  the  hair  and  thus  supplying  the  fat 
which  is  lacking  in  such  hair.  For  the 
hair  of  men,  which  is  kept  short,  singeing 
is  not  of  any  use  in  preventing  splitting; 
hair  which  is  not  allowed  to  grow  to  its 
natural  length  does  not  split,  unless  it 
has  a  deep-seated  disturbance  for  which 
there  is  no  such  simple  remedy.  Of 
course  singeing  the  ends  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  fluid  from  escaping,  like  sap  from 
a  tree,  is  based  on  an  entire  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  hair’s  structure  and  nutri¬ 
tion;  the  hair  does  not  contain  any  more 
sap  than  a  buggy  whip;  it  is  not  nour¬ 
ished  by  any  fluid  in  it  but  by  the  blood 
which  reaches  only  the  root.  The  hair 
above  the  skin  is  a  spine  of  horn,  which 
is  even  oiled  from  without,  and  singeing 
its  tips  has  no  effect  whatever  on  either 
its  nourishment  or  growth. 


Good  Words. 

Sometimes  I  almost  dispute  that  the 
time  will  ever  come  'that  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  honest,  industrious  people  of 
our  land.  Then,  I  sit  down  and  read 
The  R.  N.-Y..  and  my  admiration  for 
your  pluck  and  perseverance  in  fighting 
to  this  end  gets  another  boost,  and  I  have 
came  to  believe  that  no  two  men  ever  so 
honestly,  earnestly  and  persistently 
worked  for  their  subscribers.  I  try  to 
say  a  good  word  for  the  cause  through 
you  “in  season  and  out  of  season.” 

Maine.  e.  n.  page. 

$ 

Some  few  years  ago  I  subscribed  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  name  of  my  little 
son.  I  thought  it  would  help  interest 
him  in  farm  matters,  and  be  a  real  means 
of  farm  education.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  have  not  been  disappointed  it.  s.  ii. 

New  York. 

r  We  are  certainly  glad  when  The  It. 
N.-Y.  comes  and  only  wish  the  Woman’s 
Magazine  was  in  oftener.  a.  s.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

s(* 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  “Woman’s  Magazine”  feature 
which  you  have  added  the  past  year. 
The  weekly  “Woman  and  Home”  depart¬ 
ment  is  always  helpful  in  the  household 
also.  MRS.  A.  II.  SEDGWICK. 

Virginia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  supreme  test  of  paint  is 
the  way  it  holds  its  own 
against  weather  and  time. 
The  best  paint  manufacturers 
have  found  that 

zinc 

in  paint  forms  an  impervious 
coating.  Such  paint  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  farmer. 

Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  manufacturers 
whose  paints  contain  Zinc,  and  also  our 
interesting  booklet  entitled  “Your  Move." 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455.55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


WANTFn~H0NEST  ENERGETIC  M 

W  Mil  I  EaUin  every  county  to  sell  our  big 
line  of  goods  direct,  to  farmers. 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  Many  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
compauy  arc  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

hand  ling  our  hig  seller*.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnishyou  the  capital:  yon  furnish  tlic  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars  giving  age  and  occupation. 


TIIE  HCOFOUM  CO. 


HANDYBINDER 


FUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
*“*  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Indian  Bead  Work 


NOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.  ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons'  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads  dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white— a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  he  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  net  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
ef  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Seasonable  Dress  for  Women 


Gllil/S  COAT. — The.  coat  in  Figure 
3  is  of  Copenhagen  blue  cheviot  with 
a  brown  leather  collar  and  belt,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  trimmed  in  the  back  with  three 
strips  <>f  black  patent  leather.  The  but¬ 
tons  are  of  black  enamel.  The  hat  is  of 
fine  blue  straw ;  the  same  shade  as  the 
coat,  and  is  trimmed  with  tan  and  brown 
ribbon,  the  latter  matching  the  leather 
on  the  coat,  being  tied  in  a  small  bow 
at  the  back,  (he  ends  hanging  down  to 


Girl's  Coat.  Fig.  1. 


(lie  shoulders.  There  is  a  small  bunch 
of  brown  and  yellow  berries  with  green 
leaves  and  brown  stems  at  the  left  side  of 
the  hat.  The  extra  fullness  at  the  waist 
is  laid  in  two  loose  plaits  at  both  back 
and  front,  being  held  in  place  by  the  belt. 

Girl’s  Corduroy  Dress. — The  dress 
on  the  figure  (o  the  left  in  illustrations  3 
and  4  is  for  a  young  girl,  and  is  of  a 
bright,  dark  blue  corduroy  with  black 
satin  sleeves,  buttons  and  binding  of 
jacket,  neck,  armholes,  front  and  bottom, 
girdle  and  pockets. 

The  skirt  is  a  four-piece  circular,  open¬ 
ing  in  the  front  under  a  plait.  A  white 
crepe  de  chine  vestee  is  worn  in  the  il¬ 
lustration,  but  one  of  fine  lawn  or  batiste 
would  be  equally  pretty.  The  collar  is 
high  with  a  turnover  effect. 

Women’s  Dresses. — The  dress  on  the 
middle  figure  is  of  the  dark  blue  foulard 
with  a  small  figure  in  peacock  blue  and 
tan.  The  collar,  rovers  and  cording  on 
the  waist  and  edging  sleeves  is  of  tan 
satin,  and  tan  velvet  ribbon  is  used  for 
the  bow  with  long  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  knees,  as  well  as  the  strip  at  the  base 
of  the  neck,  which  holds  the  collar  in 
place.  At  the  left  where  this  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  joins  the  collar  is  a  blue  aster  with 
deep  pink  on  the  back  of  the  petals  and 
a  sprig  of  blue  berries  (about  the  shade 
of  real  blueberries).  Single  flowers  are 
also  sewed  flat  on  to  the  ends  of  the 


Hack  or  Girl's  Coat.  Fig.  2. 

velvet  ribbon,  and  they  certainly  look 
very  pretty  with  their  yellow  centers. 

This  fashion  of  using  artificial  flowers 
is  still  with  us.  and  it  certainly  is  a  very 
pretty  fashion  as  well  as  a  most  ar¬ 
tistic  one  when  handled  right,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  seems  to  be.  They 
are  always  of  some  contrasting  shade  and 
are  worn  wherever  seems  the  best  place 
on  the  dress.  Roses  are  particularly  pop¬ 
ular  and  are  used  profusely  on  skirts  as 


well  as  the  waists  of  some  of  the  fancy 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses. 

However,  to  return  to  the  foulard 
dress — the  girdle  is  of  the  foulard  shirred 
very  full,  three  rows,  with  a  double  frill 
one  inch  wide  at  top  and  bottom.  It  is 
made  by  simply  tacking  a  straight  piece 
of  the  silk  a  trifle  over  twice  the  length 
of  waist  measure,  and  seven  inches  wide. 
Fold  over  and  baste  on  each  side  a  one 
and  a  half  inch  hem.  Then  put  the  three 
rows  of  shirring  in.  allowing  the  inch 
beading  on  each  side. 

All  these  dresses  are  made  with  either 
a  very  soft,  thin  lawn  or  net  lining  and 
the  wide  belting  is  used  on  the  inside  to 
lit  the  waist  snugly,  and  the  waist  is 
sewed  firmly  to  the  belting,  which  holds 
it  in  place.  In  this  case  the  belting  used 
was  about  4*4  inches  wide,  so  that  it 
would  be  wide  enough  to  sew  the  girdle 
on  to.  The  skirt  is  a  four-piece  circular 
model  opening  under  a  plait  down  the 
back.  There  is  a  seam  down  the  middle 
of  the  front,  as  tin*  foulard  was  a  nar¬ 
row  width. 

The  dress  on  figure  to  the  right  is  of 
dark  gray  silk  crepe  with  chiffon  cloth 
sleeves  and  underwaist,  the  vestee  being 
of  cream  color  shadow  lace  with  a  pale 
blue  panne  velvet  collar,  which  has  the 
strap  across  under  .the  chin  and  turn- 


Womex's  Dresses.  Fig.  .”>. 


down  effect  behind.  The  waist  is  made 
with  the  bolero  effect  in  the  front,  but 
not  in  the  back.  The  armhole  and  front 
and  bottom  of  jacket  are  finished  with  a 
cord  covered  with  the  crepe.  The  skirt  is 
a  two-piece  circular  with  seams  on  the 
sides  (it  opens  on  the  left  side)  and  is 
finished  at  the  waist  with  two  rows  of 
corded  shirring  (shirred  on  cords)  with 
a  double  frill  above. 

Yellow  Taffeta  Ani>  Gray  Serge. — 

Illustrations  5  and  <i  show  Judy  and 
Betsy  out  in  the  backyard,  as  the  front 
yard  was  full  of  snow  and  Betsy  wanted 
to  try  to  get  where  the  wind  would  not 
blow  so;  but  you  can  see  that  just  as  the 
picture  was  taken  a  gust  of  wind  came 
and  blew  Judy's  skirt,  so  that  you  really 
cannot  tell  that  there  is  a  deep  yolk 
with  a  double  plaited  front  panel.  This 
dress  is  a  pale  yellow  taffeta  with  small 
bunches  of  flowers  in  green  and  old  rose 
and  was  made  over  this  year.  It  is  an 
evening  dress,  and  Betsy  got  it  fo  wear 
to  a  large  dinner  and  dance  last  year  that 
her  husband  had  to  go  to  for  business 
reasons.  It  was  made  with  a  pannier  ef¬ 
fect  and  draped  skirt.  Fortunately  Betsy 
had  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  left  over,  so  that  by  getting  all- 
over  lace  to  make  the  underwaist  and  the 
bead  trimming  for  a  finish  at  the  neck 
she  could  have  practically  a  new  dress. 
The  yoke  of  the  skirt  is  made  in  three 
pieces  and  opens  in  the  back.  The  skirt 
pattern  used  was  a  four-piece  circular, 
but  the  front  seam  was  done  away  with 
by  tin*  front  panel  with  plaits  under 
which  two  seams  were  hidden.  The  plaits 
were  well  pressed,  consequently  held  their 
shapcx  The  crush  girdle  is  of  sage  green 
plain  silk  to  match  one  of  the  flowers. 

<  hi  the  front  of  the  waist  is  a  large  rose 
with  sprays  of  leaves  each  side  made  from 
tiny  glass  beads  in  pink,  green,  white 
and  black,  and  there  are  strings  of  the 
white  and  black  beads  which  hang  from 
the  bottom  of  the  rose.  The  sleeves  are 
finished  with  a  double  frill  of  the  lace 
like  the  waist,  the  edges  being  bound  with 
narrow  bias  folds  of  the  taffeta.  The 
dress  that  Betsy  is  wearing  is  made  of 
dull,  grayish  blue  serge  and  is  trimmed 
with  string  color  braid  with  a  touch  of 
old  blue  and  red  and  gold  thread  and 
black  in  a  Japanese  effect.  The  skirt  is 


a  three-piece  circular  and  opens  under  a 
plait  in  the  front.  The  waist  is  made 
with  a  circular  peplum  and  circular  cuffs 
and  is  short-waisted. 

The  Rubber  Dress  Form. — Now  as 
to  who  Judy  is.  I  may  say  that  she  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  that  Betsy  has 
had  for  the  last  eight  years.  She  is  one 
of  those  rubber  dress  forms  on  top  of  a 
brass  rod  that  is  fastened  to  a  square  box 
which  is  placed  on  the  floor.  She  has 
one  of  Betsy's  French  dress  linings,  made 
from  white  drilling  hooked  on  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  form  and  then  the  form  is 
blown  up  and  there  Betsy  has  an  exact 
reproduction  of  her  own  figure  which 
makes  it  possible  for  her  to  make  all  of 
her  own  clothes,  even  tin*  fanciest  ones. 
To  be  sure,  the  form  was  rather  expen¬ 
sive  in  the  beginning.  $13.50,  but  Betsy 
took  some  Christmas  and  birthday  money 
to  buy  it  with,  and  feels  that  she  has  ha  1 
much  more  than  that  amount  of  service 
from  it.  She  bought  size  44  (bust  meas¬ 
ure)  so  that  any  number  of  women  could 
use  the  same  form,  provided  they  had  a 
waist  lining  that  exactly  fitted  them,  for 
you  put  the  lining  on  the  form  before 
you  blow  it  up  and  then  it  just  fills  the 
lining  out. 

A  Made-Over  Suit. — I  saw  a  very 
cleverly  made-over  suit  recently,  which 
idea  may  be  of  use  to  someone  else.  The 
coat  was  a  bolero,  and  as  they  are  more 
stylish  this  year  than  last  was  only  made 
a  little  larger  by  letting  out  seams  and 
putting  a  vest  in  the  front  of  silk  to 
match  the  cloth  (this  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  woman  who  wore  it  had  grown 
stouter).  The  skirt  was  of  the  narrow 
two-piece  variety,  so  all  that  was  done 
was  to  rip  and  trim  the  seams  (side) 
making  them  straight  instead  of  curved 
over  the  hips,  and  then  a  gore  of  half 
inch  plaits  of  the  silk  was  introduced 
over  each  hip,  the  doth  being  stitched 
down  on  to  the  silk.  There  were  three 
three-quarter-inch  bands  of  the  silk  (taf- 


Back  View  Women’s  Dresses.  Fig.  4. 

feta  )  stitched  across  and  holding  the 
plaits  down  over  the  hips,  as  the  plaits 
are  not  stitched  but  only  pressed  into 
place.  The  dress  was  made  of  russet 
brown  fine  serge  and  taffeta  to  match, 
and  the  collar  of  the  silk  had  a  spray  of 
heliotrope  flowers  painted  on  each  corner. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Bolero  effects  in  dresses  are  increasing¬ 
ly  popular. 

Hand  embroidery  of  all  kinds  seems  to 
be  coming  back  into  favor,  as  nearly  all 
the  imported,  as  well  as  the  high  class 
models  made  in  this  country  have  em¬ 
broidery.  on  them. 

Frills  of  all  sorts  are  used  again  on 
shirtwaists  as  well  as  dresses. 

The  majority  of  the  skirts,  except  in 
woolen  materials,  are  trimmed  with  cords, 
pleatings,  ruffles,  tucks  or  bands,  and 
most  of  the  woolen  skirts  have  plaits  of 
some  kind  or  other. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  some 
of  the  new  coats  (as  well  as  some  shirt¬ 
waists)  is  the  closing  with  link  buttons. 

A  great  many  skirts  are  made  in  grad¬ 
uated  sections,  each  section  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  fuller  than  the  one  above  and  they  are 
generally  jointed  t  ther  with  a  cord. 

Some  of  the  bodices  are  laced  down 
the  front  with  silk  ebrd  run  through  em¬ 
broidered  eyelets. 

Leather  of  all  kinds  is  used  for  collars, 
cuffs  and  belts  on  suits  and  coats.  A 


great  many  of  the  belts  have  two  or  more 
kinds  of  colored  leather  used  on  them  and 
some  of  them  have  cute  little  envelope 
pockets  attached. 

A  popular  finish  for  skirts  of  silk,  sat¬ 
in  and  other  light  weight  materials  are 
the  scallops  cut  in  square,  round  or 
pointed  effects. 

All  kinds  of  fancy  shoes  and  pumps 
are  now  in  vogue — bronze  with  buttons  to 
match  or  white  with  black  patent  leather 


trimmings:  black  patent  or  dull  leather 
vamps  with  uppers  of  cloth,  buckskin  or 
kid  in  pearl  gray,  fawn,  castor  and 
brown,  the  shoes  carrying  out  the  general 
color  scheme  of  the  dress  or  suit. 

There  are  two  city  fashions  for  chil¬ 
dren  that  country  mothers  could  well 
adopt,  for  they  are  both  practical  and 
economical,  and  yet  for  some  reason  they 
seem  to  rouse  the  ire  of  the  farmer  father, 
though  why  I  cannot  imagine.  The  first 
is  the  custom  of  wearing  socks  from  the 
time  they  are  about  three  years  old  until 
twelve  during  warm  weather,  which  in 
this  section  is  about  the  first  of  May  un¬ 
til  October  or  November.  The  children 
like  them,  as  they  are  cooler,  and  they 
do  not  have  .to  be  constantly  remembering 
not  to  get  holes  in  the  knees  of  their 
stockings.  Then  from  the  mother’s  ota..d- 
point  think  of  the  joy  of  not  having  to 
darn  any  stockings  for  practically  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long !  Then,  too,  you  can  get  them 
generally  cheaper  than  you  can  stockings. 

The  second  item  is  the  custom  of  boys 
wearing  white  linen  or  duck  trousers 
with  a  woolen  coat  for  “best”  or  for 
dress  occasions.  Now  this  is  very  eeo 
nomical  indeed,  for  you  can  get  a  pair 
of  white  duck  trousers  for  OS  cents  or 
$1.25  that  will  outlast  any  two  pair  of 
good  woolen  trousers,  and  they  do  look 
so  nice  every  time  they  come  out  of  the 
wash,  and  of  course  a  coat  will  do  duty 
much  longer  this  way  than  any  other  and 
look  dressy.  A  corduroy  suit  for  every 
day  and  the  other  for  best  is  the  most 
economical  way  that  you  can  dress  a  boy 
and  have  him  look  well  dressed  and  up- 


Ba<  k  of  Taffeta  And  Serge  Dresses. 
Fig.  (>. 


to-date.  I  have  heard  some  farmers  rail 
about  how  immodest  were  the  bare  legs 
of  children  who  wore  socks,  and  little 
girls  who  wore  low  neck  and  short  sleeves 
and  yet  those  same  men  thought  nothin  ». 
of  it  when  the  children  went  barefoote  I 
and  the  boys  and  men  themselves  went 
around  without  any  collars  on  and  some¬ 
times  their  shirts  open  in  front  down  ti¬ 
the  middle  of  their  chests. 

MRS.  BELLE  BEARDSLEY. 
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Some  Problems  of  Life 


A  Country  Woman’s  Reason. 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  country  black¬ 
smith.  For  years  we  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  Grange.  On  asking  my 
husband  what  he  believed  to  be  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  men  of  the  Grange  all  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  room  and  the  women  all 
on  the  other  and  during  the  recess  the 
conversation  is  carried  on  by  men  with 
men  and  women  with  women,  I  received 
the  edifying  answer  that  he  guessed  it 
was  because  women  talked  about  such 
foolish  things.  And  yet  at  all  the  Grange 
social  gatherings  we  have  games  which 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  sexes  to  con¬ 
verse  together:  such  as  basket  lunches, 
where  a  man  buys  at  auction  a  lunch 
and  is  to  share  it  with  the  fair  Granger 
who  brought  it :  then  we  have  that  re¬ 
markable  game  where  the  men  are  given 
slii»s  of  paper  with  topics  to  talk  about 


you  ask  me  what  this  has  to  do  with  suf¬ 
frage  for  women?  It  has  everything  to 
do  with  suffrage  for  women.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being 
to  keep  track  of  human  events  without 
becoming  aware  of  the  appalling  amount 
of  sin  and  suffering  there  is  in  the  world, 
and  without  fervently  longing  to  do 
some  tangible  act  of  a  remedial  nature. 
Before  I  read  so  much  I  was  only  aware 
of  the  world’s  grief  in  a  hazy,  impersonal 
way,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case  with 
most  country  women.  I  have  discovered 
that  the  ability  to  talk  intelligently  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country  with  my  husband 
have  made  me  a  better  comrade  for  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  come  the  long¬ 
ing  to  express  my  approval  of  the  right 
and  detestation  of  the  evil,  at  the  polls 
along  with  him.  I  never  dreamed  the 
search  toward  a  better  wifehood  would 
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with  their  partners  for  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  moments.  This  is  quite  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  they  -otherwise 
would  .b.e  at  a  loss,  so  the  game  very 
kindly  provides  a  basis  for  conversation. 
Then  we  of  the  gentler  sex  bring  hats 
which  the  men  trim,  etc.,  etc.  Now  these 
games  make  obvious  one  great  truth : 
that  it  is  the  natural  desire  of  men  and 
women  to  have  interests  in  common.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  revert  to  play,  finding  common  ground 
only  in  those  things  which  we  shared  in 
equally  at  that  great  democratic  institu¬ 
tion,  the  public  school,  like  games,  cards 
and  dancing.  The  reason  that  cards  and 
the  dance  have  such  a  powerful  hold  on 
society  is  simply  that  men  and  women 
naturally  enjoy  each  other’s  society,  but 
at  present  have  no  common  grounds  of 
interest  to  insure  pleasure  in  each  other's 
conversation.  Having  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  to  converse  about,  still  obeying  that 
instinctive  desire  to  mingle  in  society  to¬ 
gether,  what  else  is  there  to  do  but  play 
games  or  dance? 

Two  years  ago  I  resolved  that  my  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  and  the  children  should  not 
determine  the  bounds  of  my  information 
or  conversation.  I  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  very  fair  education,  in  fact  was 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  mv 
husband,  yet  I  had  often  been  aware  that 
our  companionship  was  curtailed  by  the 
fact  that  his  attitude  toward  life  was 
broader  than  mine. 

I  began  to  read  papers  and  magazines 
uot  in  the  old  desultory  way,  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  current 
events.  It  was  dry  and  stupid  at  first, 
but  gradually  the  daily  record  of  events 
at  home  and  abroad  became  to  me  like 
some  engrossing  novel  that  ran  on  and 
on  with  unabating  interest.  Two  years 
have  passed  and  the  conversations  about 
the  really  worth-while  affairs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  have  made  us  realize  that  our 
own  little  family  life  has  been  richened, 
broadened  and  merged  into  a  companion¬ 
ship  which  was  not  possible  before,  when 
my  conversation  and  thoughts  were 
bounded  by  the  circumference  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  family  circle.  Didn’t  someone 
*ay  something  once  about  “a  woman’s 
sphere?” 

Certainly  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
is  desirable  for  any  country  woman,  be 
she  in  New  York  or  Connecticut.  But 


lead  me  to  the  ranks  of  the  suffragists, 
but  such  is  the  case. 

Because  I  believe  that  unenfranchised 
country  wives  crowd  the  asylums  because 
they  are  lonely  (there  are  lonely  minds 
in  the  midst  of  big  farrfSSw)  and  because 
I  believe  the  Great  Father  intended  the 
home  to  provide  complete  companionship 
and  further,  because  I  believe  that  we 
will  fight  the  evil  out  in  the  world  where 
our  precious  children  must  go,  I  believe 
neither  New  York  nor  Connecticut  can 
long  afford  to  refuse  “Votes  For  Women.” 

(MRS.)  BLANCHE  HAMMOND  IVES. 


Women  and  Country  Work. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  would  not  be 
without  it,  though  I  am  not  a  farm 
manager,  in  fact,  do  not  even  own  the 
proverbial  back  yard.  In  one  of  your 
recent  issues  I  noticed  the  article  on 
women  helpers  on  the  farm.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  not  so  much  aversion  in  the 
women  to  go  to  a  country  home,  as  the 
inability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  satisfac¬ 
tory  wages.  I  have  personally  known 
women,  experienced  in  housework,  cook¬ 
ing,  raising  poultry,  able  to  milk  and 
willing  to  help  with  any  work  that  comes 
along,  even  to  harness  and  bed  down  the 
horses  in  case  of  emergency,  still  the 
wages  offered  by  at  least  a  dozen  farmers 
advertising  in  your  paper  as  well  as  in 
the  New  York  dailies  were  only  $20,  in 
several  cases  stating  that  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  unusual  good  pay.  Now  any  girl, 
quite  young  and  inexperienced  often  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  speak  English,  may  obtain  a 
position  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  no  doubt  other  cities,  and 
earn  $18,  often  even  $20  per  month, 
and  that  in  homes  which  have  all  con¬ 
veniences,  whSle  an  experienced  older 
woman  can  command  a  salary  of  from 
$80  to  $85.  When  you  consider  that 
those  women  often  do  no  real  hard  work, 
in  many  eases  men  being  kept  for  such 
work  as  cleaning  windows,  beating  car¬ 
pets,  etc.,  and  then  remember  what  would 
be  required  of  them  on  the  farm  for  con¬ 
siderably  less  pay,  not  mention  the 
lack  of  any  amusements,  do  you  wonder 
they  prefer  the  city?  in  the  end  it  is 
the  money  question  that  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor.  Many  a  woman  is  fond  of 
farm  life  and  farm  work,  but  cannot  af¬ 


ford  to  earn  less,  than  she  can  in  a 
city  position.  M.  o. 

New  Jersey, 

R.  N.-Y. — We  printed  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  order  to  see  if  any  working 
woman  would  respond.  Thus  far  only 
one  woman  has  applied.  The  same  re¬ 
quest  for  man’s  labor  would  have  brought 
at  least  50  applicants.  In  addition  to  the 
reasons  given  above  we  find  that  many 
women  are  fearful  about  going  to  strange 
and  lonely  places  among  strangers. 


The  Value  of  Latin. 

That  discussion  of  the  value  of  Latin, 
which  language  the  editor  is  bold  enough 
to  admit  that  he  knows  nothing  about,  in¬ 
terests  me  from  several  standpoints.  I 
had  Latin  in  my  youth,  but  I  didn’t  have 
it  very  hard  and  it  left  no  pits.  I  read 
the  first  four  books  of  Caesar  and  got 
what  Latin  grammar  the  long-suffering 
teacher  could  cram  down  alongside  them, 
and  I  have  never  regretted,  since,  what 
seemed  at  the  time  merely  a  concession  to 
scholastic  custom.  In  all  my  previous 
years  in  district  schools  I  had  studied 
English  grammar.  “Studied,”  ye  gods! 
What  a  farce  it  was.  I  love;  you  love; 
he  loves.  I  have  loved;  you  have  loved; 
he  has  loved,  etc.,  etc.  I  learned  to  love, 
all  right,  but  neither  the  text  books  nor 
the  teachers.  There  were  lasses  that 
were  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
classes. 

When  I  “took  Latin”  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  me  what  the  text  books  in  English 
grammar  were  driving  at;  and  I  got  some 
insight  into  the  construction  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Right  there  lay  the  value 
of  Latin  to  me.  Later,  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  I  found  that  the  ability 
to  understand  some  technical  word  or 
phrase  because  of  my  knowledge  of  its 
Latin  derivation  was 
upon  the  walls  of  the 
write  this  hang  one 
printed  in  Latin.  I 
them,  and  couldn’t  if 
forfeit.  If  my  grandchildren — I  have  no 
children — treasure  them  as  monuments 
to  the  learning  of  their  ancestors,  may 
they  never  read  this.  M.  u.  n. 


also  helpful ;  but 
room  in  which  I 
or  two  diplomas 
have  never  read 
my  life  were  the 


There  is  a  cheerful  Irishwoman  on  the 
East  Side  whose  husband  is  a  confirmed 
hypochondriac.  “Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Clancy,”  said  a  friend,  as  they  met  at 
market  “An’  how’s  the  family?” 
“They’s  all  doin’  well,”  said  Mrs.  Clan¬ 
cy,  “with  the  exciption  of  me  ould  man. 
He’s  been  enjoying  poor  health  now  for 
some  time ;  but  this  mornin’  he  com¬ 
plained  of  feelin’  better.” — Everybody’s. 


Buenavista 

Farm  Home  of  R.  J.  Linscott 
Bolton,  Kan. 

THE  oldest  and  largest  Register  of 
Merit  Herd  of  Jerseys  in  Kansas 
belongs  to  Mr.  Linscott.  This  achieve¬ 
ment  has  taken  years  of  great  care. 
His  farm  buildings  as  well  as  his  herd 
reflect  that  care.  As  a  paint, 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  linseed  oil  are  the  materials  he  uses.  If 
you,  too,  want  to  paint  for  wear  and  beauty, 
have  your  painter  use  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil.  Then  your  paint 
will  wear  lone,  keep  smooth — free  from  cracks. 

Materials  for  a  paint  test,  also  booklet  of  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  and  color  schemes,  sent  on  re. 
quest  to  nearest  office,  for  Painting  Aids  No.294 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Cleveland 

Boston  Sl  Louis 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co. 

Philadelphia) 

(National  l-cad  &  Oil  Co. 

Pittsburgh) 


Official  Denial 

NO  WAR  TAX  on  HOMESTEAD  LAND  in  CANADA 

'l'hc  report  that  a  war  tax  is  to  be  placed  on  Home¬ 
stead  lands  in  Western  Canada  having  been  given 
considerable  circulation  in  the  States,  this  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  all  enquirers  that  no  sucli  tax  has  been  placed, 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  place  a  war  tax  of  any 
nature  on  such  lands. 

(Signed)  W»  D.  SCOTT, 

Ottawa  Cam,  Mar,  1  S,  1915  Supt.  of  Immigration 


This  Season  Oranges  Are  Low 

So  this  year  more  people  oro  eating  them  than 
ever  before.  That  means  greatly  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  this  most  healthful  fruit.  Florida 
grows  the  juiciest,  sweetest,  thinnest-skinned 
oranges.  Tampa,  the  city  of  climato  and  energy, 
is  center  of  the  orange  belt.  Plenty  of  good 
orange  and  grapefruit  land  in  this  section  can 
he  fought  reasonably  Write.  Booklet  aud  in¬ 
formation  free. 

Board  of  Trade,  213  Gas  BIdg.,Tampa,  Fla  © 


WRITE  FOR  Beautifully  Illustrated  List  of  NEW 

YORK  FARMS.  ELLIS  BROS.,  Sprinovitle,  N  Y 

NEW  JERSEY  POULTRYF  FA(7msT0C(V.’; 

handle  the  best.  A.  Warren  Drossor,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Farms-Homes-HAljRft'jii^osjBi®0HoiJari1r^sY 


MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map.  / 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 


5  ACRES5-Room  House 

barn,  with  addition;  two  hen  houses;  fruit;  mile 
Railroad  station  and  town,  and  Macadam  road. 
Must  go.  Price  only  $700:  $300  cash;  balance,  time 

Hntl’s  Farm  A  coney,  Owcgo.  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y 


"CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE ' 


WHY  WAS  NO 
OTHER  USED? 


^.CEHENT^y 

%"st 


The  great  dam  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  is  built  of  over 
six  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  Atlas.  Insist  on 
getting  Atlas.  Look  for 
this  trade  mark  in  black 
with  yellow  letters  on 
every  bag  of  your  cement. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St..  NewYork 
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The  Deaf  Child 

Treatment  and  Care  of  the  Afflicted  One 


Apathetic  case.— About  10 

years  ago  a  woman  came  to  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  one  of  the  large  schools 
for  the  deaf,  seeking  admittance  for  her 
brother,  a  deaf  boy  of  IS  years.  He  was 
over  six  feet  tall,  a  giant  in  strength 
and  an  infant  in  intellect.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  parents  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  had  never  known  that  their 
boy  could  be  educated.  Now  the  father 
and  mother  were  dead,  and  tlx-  boy,  with 
all  his  physical  development.,  was  help¬ 
less  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  for  lack 
of  education  and  training.  lie  could 
neither  speak,  read  nor  write  a  word.  He 
could  only  be  told  the  simplest  things 
which  could  be  expressed  by  motions  and 
gestures.  In  short  he  was  a  big,  smiling, 
dependent  human  animal  for  whom  his 
sister,  with  her  own  family  to  work  for 
and  think  of.  must  care,  simply  because 
in  their  ignorance  her  parents  had  not 
sent  him  in  childhood  to  the  institution 
provided  by  the  State  for  such  as  he. 
Although  he  was  really  past  school  age 
the  large-hearted  superintendent  allowed 
him  to  be  enrolled  in  the  school,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to  place 
him  in  a  class  of  beginners — children 
from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  Ilis 
progress  was  slow,  because  from  years  of 
inactivity  his  m<  ntal  powers  were  dull 
and  rusty — or  rather,  undeveloped.  Be¬ 
ing  the  largest  boy  in  a  school  of  over 
500  pupils  even  his  unsharpened  wits  per¬ 
ceived  the  humiliation  of  struggling  along 
in  efforts  to  accomplish  what  little  tots 
of  one-third  his  years  were  able  to  do 
without  apparent  effort.  Meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  he  learned  to  do  many  things  in  tin; 
industrial  department,  and  from  constant 
association  with  other  deaf  companions 
he  acquired  many  ideas.  lie  learned  to 
write  and  to  read  a  little,  but  his  organs 
of  speech  were  too  stiff  or  the  speech  cen¬ 
ters  of  his  brain  too  atrophied  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  after  a  few  years  he  left  the 
school. 

Parental  Neglect. — Not  many  years 
later  application  was  made  to  the  same 
school  for  admission  for  a  man  of  37 
years,  lie.  too.  was  a  farmer’s  son,  of 
sturdy  physique  and  happy  disposition, 
but  with  absolutely  no  education  except 
of  the  muscles.  As  in  the  first  instance 
his  parents  had  died  and  left  him  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  unlike  the  other  boy,  the  reason  of 
his  never  having  been  to  school  was  that 
his  parents  could  not  bear  to  send  him 
from  home.  So  here  he  was,  the  heir  to 
a  comfortable  fortune,  but  totally  unable 
to  care  for  it  or  to  look  out  for  his  own 
interests  in  any  way.  It  might  be  truly 
said  of  him  that  “light  and  heat  and 
enough  to  eat  were  all  he  could  enjoy,” 
simply  because  his  parents  could  not  fore¬ 
see  the  good  that  would  come  from  the 
sacrifice  they  might  have  made  for  his 
sake  in  his  early  boyhood.  We  can  only 
wonder  how  they  will  render  account  of 
their  stewardship  to  the  Master  of  The 
Vineyard. 

Beginning  Young.— These  are  but 
two  instances,  but  they  are  typical  of 
the  experience  of  every  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  scarcely  a  year  passes  that 
those  in  charge  do  not  learn  of  deaf 
children  who  should  be  in  school  but  are 
kept  at  home  during  those  early  receptive 
years  when  mind  and  body  are  easily 
trained,  because  of  the  ignorance  or  self¬ 
ishness  of  parents.  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
saving  some  child,  and  the  wish  to  make 
the  public  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  that  these  lines 
are  written.  There  is  no  class  of  afflict¬ 
ed  so  little  known  and  understood  as  the 
deaf* 

Popular  Misconception. — There  are 
people  v  ippear  to  thi.  that  the  deaf, 
or  “deel  dumb”  as  we  frequently  hear 
them  called,  are  a  separate  race.  People 
have  said.  “How  can  you  teach  the  deaf 
and  dumb?  I  always  supposed  none  but 
deaf  people  could  understand  and  teach 
them.”  Such  persons  do  not  know  that 
but  for  the  grace  of  Hod  they  might  have 
been  similarly  afflicted  themselves.  The 
ear  is  a  delicate  instrument  and  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  surgeon,  physician  and  re¬ 
search  student  and  the  causes  of  deafness 
are  many.  Scarlet  fever  and  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 


deafness,  but  many  children  are  born 
deaf,  and  deafness  frequently  results  from 
any  of  the  so-called  childrens’  diseases. 
Even  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  head  may 
cause  permanent  impairment  of  the  hear¬ 
ing.  Cases  arc  not  uncommon  where  a 
child  has  gone  to  bed  in  apparently  per¬ 
fect  health  and  has  awakened  with  hear¬ 
ing  gone. 

Dumbness  Results  From  Deafness. 
— Another  frequent  remark  shows  that 
in  general  people  do  not  connect  dumb¬ 
ness  with  lack  of  hearing,  and  they  are 
quite  amazed  to  learn  that  the  reason 
deaf  children  cannot  talk  is  because  they 
don’t  know  what  to  say.  That  is,  never 
having  heard  they  have  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  the  names  of  things.  It  would  be 
as  sensible  to  expect  a  person  to  be  able 
to  speak  a  foreign  language  which  he 
had  never  heard  or  studied. 

State  Schools. — Every  State  in  the 
United  States,  except  New  Ilapmsliire, 
has  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  New  Hampshire  makes  provision 
for  the  education  of  her  deaf  by 
sending  them  to  the  excellent  schools 
in  neighboring  States.  In  these  schools 
board,  laundry,  school-books  and  med¬ 
ical  attendance  are  free,  so  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  are  the  parents’ 
share  of  the  financial  burden.  If  the 


the  words,  he  also  learns  to  see  how 
those  words  look  when  spoken  by  another, 
and  thus  he  learns  to  hear  with  his  eyes. 
So  if  your  child  loses  his  hearing  after 
the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  when 
lie  has  begun  to  say  words,  you  must 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  his  for¬ 
getting  these  words.  By  holding  toys  or 
objects  before  him  and  getting  him  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name,  you  can  help  him  to  re¬ 
member  speech,  then  if  you  lead  him  to 
watch  you  while  you  speak  the  same 
word  distinctly  and  naturally  he  will 
soon  learn  to  understand  many  words  oy 
sight.  In  the  same  way  he  can  learn 
to  do  things  when  told.  “Wash  your 
face,”  “Comb  your  hair,”  “Bring  some 
wood,”  and  many  such  things  are  easy 
to  get  from  the  lips  if  associated  with 
actual  doing  of  the  tiling,  and  if  used 
daily.  These  are  only  simple  suggestions 
to  make  life  easier  and  happier  for  your¬ 
self  and  child,  till  he  can  have  the  aid 
of  a  trained  instructor.  There  arc  books 
and  magazines  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  the  deaf  which  will  be  of  help  to  par¬ 
ents.  If  you  can  have  none  of  these  you 
can  at  least  train  your  child  in  habits 
of  neatness,  promptness  and  busyness. 
The  first  and  great  lesson  all  children, 
whether  deaf  or  hearing,  must  learn  is 
obedience,  therefore  do  not  allow  your 
child  to  grow  in  habits  of  willfulness  and 
disobedience.  Do  not  think  you  are  com¬ 
pensating  to  him  for  his  affliction  by  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  have  his  own  way.  Shield 
him  from  being  either  teased  or  pampered 
by  the  other  children.  And  do  not  think 
vour  cross  is  greater  than  other  mothers 


Lunch  for  the  Rooster. 


parents  cannot  meet  that  expense,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  by  the  county  so  that  no 
child  need  go  uneducated.  For  those  who 
can  afford  it  there  are  private  schools  in 
most  of  the  large  cities,  and  many  States 
have  a  day  school  law  which  provides 
for  the  employment  of  a  trained  teacher 
of  the  deaf  in  a  room  or  rooms  of  the 
public  school  of  every  town  in  which 
three  or  more  deaf  children  live.  Be¬ 
sides  this  there  are  often  teachers  of  the 
deaf  who  would  gladly  spend  their  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  in  the  home  of  some  deaf 
child,  either  teaching  the  child  or  in¬ 
structing  parents  how  to  train  him,  in 
exchange  for  board  and  a  small  weekly 
wage. 

Mother  And  Child. — To  the  mother 
who  cannot  bear  to  be  parted  from  her 
child  it  is  hard  to  speak.  My  heart  is 
wrung  with  an  ache  of  sympathy  when¬ 
ever  I  think  that  this  separation  must 
be.  I  have  but  to  look  at  my  own  child 
to  realize  what  it  must  mean.  The  one 
consolation  must  be  that  it  is  best  for 
the  child,  and  a  separation  now  is  less 
hard  to  bear  than  the  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  distance  which  will  lie  between  par¬ 
ents  and  ciiild  in  after  years,  if  mind 
and  soul  are  left  untrained,  for  there 
is  no  sadder  sight  in  all  human  experience 
than  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  and  in 
these  days  when  provision  is  so  freely 
made  for  them  no  parent  can  allow  self¬ 
ishness  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  child's 
best  interests. 

Preserving  Speech. — Except  in  rare 
instances  your  child  need  not  be  dumb, 
for  if  taken  early  enough  skilled  teach¬ 
ers  can  train  the  vocal  organs  so  that 
speech,  though  not  perfect,  may  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  as  the  child  learns  to  speak 


are  called  to  bear,  nor  that  your  child  is 
the  only  one  of  his  class.  Remember  the 
33.000  other  deaf  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  this  country,  and  the  un¬ 
counted  others  who  ought  to  be  in  school 
Avoid  The  Quack. — Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  advice  which  anyone  can  give 
to  the  parents  of  deaf  children  is  ''lie- 
ware  of  quacks.”  It  is  pitiful  to  think 
of  the  hundreds  of  hard-earned  dollars 
which  yearly  go  to  swell  the  fortunes  of 
those  conscienceless  birds  of  prey  who  call 
themselves  doctors,  and  by  raising  false 
hopes  and  giving  nothing  in  return,  take 
•  from  those  who  can  ill  afford  it  sums 
either  large  or  small  for  devices  and 
treatment  which  often  do  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  leave  no 
means  untried  which  may  relieve  our 
dear  ones,  but  when  the  hearing  is  per¬ 
manently  impaired  no  means  for  its  re¬ 
storation  has  yet  been  found.  Bear  this 
in  mind ;  the  son  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
manufacturers  in  America,  the  niece  of 
tin*  great  financial  wizard  of  the  United 
States,  are  deaf.  If  it  were  possible  for 
hearing  to  be  restored,  would  not  it  have 
been  done  for  them?  your  deaf  *51* 

hard-of-hearing  child  to  the  most  reputa¬ 
ble  physician,  preferably  an  ear  special¬ 
ist,  and  abide  by  what  he  tells  yon.  If 
he  gives  you  no  hope,  and  if  the  child 
is  of  school  age  begin  at  once  to  ac¬ 
quaint  yourself  with  the  steps  to  be  taken 
toward  his  education — which  means  “pre¬ 
paration  for  complete  living.”  My  sym¬ 
pathy  for  every  mother  of  a  deaf  child 
is  so  great  that  if  any  words  of  mine  in 
the  way  of  further  information  or  great¬ 
er  details  can  relieve  her  anxiety  it  will 
be  gladly  given.  a.  a.  s. 


Various  Notes 


A  Private  High  School. 

In  a  certain  community  of  perhaps 
2.000  inhabitants  the  building  of  a  high 
school  has  been  under  consideration.  It 
was  found  that  ten  students  attended 
high  school  out  of  town  and  that  per¬ 
haps  eight  or  10  more  might  attend.  Fin¬ 
ally.  however,  the  question  was  decided  in 
tin'  negative.  Then  a  few  enterprising 
citizens  got  together.  One  of  them,  who 
keeps  a  small  bank  offered  to  engage  a 
college  graduate  for  IS  hours  a  week 
( the  bank  is  open  only  in  the  forenoon ) 
at  $450  for  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
time  he  was  to  give  to  helping  the  stu¬ 
dents — more  after  the  manner  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor  than  a  formal  school  teacher — 
for  which,  of  course,  he  was  to  be  paid. 
After  a  while  eight  men  agreed  to  $40 
each  and  three  others  were  ready  with 
the  same  amount,  if  the  studies  could 
be  so  arranged  that  their  sons  would 
have  time  enough  to  help  during  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  time.  Though  every¬ 
thing  is  not  settled,  it  seems  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  now  that  the  plan  will  go  through. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  Wouldn’t  this 
be  a  pretty  good  idea  in  some  other 
places?  R.  E.  S. 

It.  N.-Y. — Personally  we  think  that  is 
the  way  to  conduct  a  high  school.  As  a 
general  proposition  we  think  the  State 
should  give  each  child  the  best  possible 
tra;*,;"g  in  the  common  branches.  When 
we  get  above  that  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  all  should  be  taxed  to  provide 
higher  education  for  the  few. 

Borax  for  Washing  the  Hair. 

In  your  article  of  “Suggestions  for 
Hair  Dressing,”  you  speak  about  using 
too  much  borax.  I  low  can  you  tell  when 
you  use  too  much?  In  what  manner 
does  it  affect  tin*  hair,  and  what  would 
be  about  the  right  quantity  to  use? 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  I.  D.  A. 

You  can  tell  by  the  feeling  of  the  water 
to  your  fingers  when  you  get  in  too  much 
borax,  the  water  feels  peculiarly  soft  and 
slippery.  Then  ‘  too,  your  hair  when  dry 
will  be  stiff  and  straight  and  dead,  no 
gloss  or  life  in  it.  In  such  a  case,  rub 
a  little  vaseline  well  into  the  roots  of 
the  hair  and  give  a  good  deal  of  extra 
brushing;  this  will  restore  the  natural 
gloss.  A  scant  teaspoonful  of  borax  to 
a  quart  of  water  is  the  usual  amount, 
but  this  should  be  lessened  for  hair  that 
is  naturally  dry. 

Starch  Advice  from  a  Laundry  Man. 

T  noticed  in  your  paper  a  lady  asked 
how  to  do  men’s  shirts  with  cuffs  and  col¬ 
lars  at  home.  This  was  answered,  but  I 
think  my  way  is  much  more  simple,  and 
a  complete  success,  so  I  wish  she  might 
know  it.  Make  a  gum  arabie  solution  by 
dissolving  two  ounces  of  gum  arabie  in 
two  cups  of  warm  water,  bottle  and  keep 
corked  for  use  when  needed.  Make  starch 
by  dissolving  in  cold  water  first  and  then 
pour  really  boiling  water  on  it,  stirring 
briskly  until  clear.  Into  this  put  one 
teaspoon  or  one  tablespoonful  of  gum 
arabie  solution.  Wring  the  cuffs  you 
starch  out  of  this  twice,  open  so  staren 
gets  into  all  parts  evenly.  I  starch  mine 
while  wet.  Then  dry.  The  day  you  iron 
starch  in  raw  starch  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  tablespoonful  of  starch  to  a  cup 
of  quite  warm  water,  add  one  teaspoon 
powdered  borax,  starch  about  two  hours 
before  ironing  and  roll  tight  in  sprinkled 
shirt.  I  usually  wring  cuff  twice  in  this 
starch  to  have  it  even.  Have  clean  flat¬ 
irons  of  any  kind.  They  never  stick 
with  me  and  if  an  extra  gloss  is  wanted 
when  nearly  finished  ironing  sponge  over 
surface  with  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  and  iron  a  little  more  until  dry. 

M.  I.  REDWOOD. 

Lemon  for  Dish  Washing. 

1  saw  in  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  lemon 
cut  in  two  used  in  washing  dishes  instead 
of  soap  was  just  as  efficient.  I  have  tried 
it  and  wish  to  say  it  is  the  finest  discov¬ 
ery  in  household  economics  for  me,  at 
least,  and  so  enthusiastic  am  I  at  th 
knowledge  that  I  hope  you  will  let  a!! 
your  readers  interested  in  housework 
know — first  because  it  works  like  a  charm 
and  erases  all  grease  and  tin*  acid  seems 
to  mingle  with  cold  or  tepid  water  as 
well  as  hot,  while  in  the  case  of  soap 
the  water  must  be  warm  or  hot.  Tie' 
dishes  are  left  perfectly  shiny  and  silver 
too,  without  the  care  necessary  in  soap 
using.  Ones  hands  are  benefited  and 
cracks  and  chaps  do  not  occur,  and  it  D 
altogether  a  great  boon.  We  use  several 
boxes  of  grape  fruit  during  the  Winter 
and  the  halves  used,  using  them  over  an  1 
over  many  times,  are  just  the  finest 
things  in  place  of  soap  and  I  am  regret¬ 
ting  all  the  waste  of  those  thrown  away 
before  knowing  of  their  use  as  soap  i" 
dish  water — so  simple  and.  yet  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  thing.  If  I  had  not  read  The  !!• 
N.-Y.  I  should  still  be  suffering  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  ignorance. 

s.  p.  t‘~~?  .  ". 
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The  Pleasures  of  a  Heated  House 


Disadvantages  Feared. — Wo  are  on- 
i,,\ infj;  this  Winter  our  first  experiences 
with  a  furnace-heated  house.  Some  of 
the  sensations  were  expected,  others  were 
•i  decided  surprise.  We  had  talked  about 
it  for  years,  asked  questions  by  the  score 
,,f  friends  and  neighbors  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  installed,  and  heard  all  kinds  of 
reports.  Some  seemed  rather  discourag¬ 
ing  to  us.  The  coal  bills  we  heard  of 
seemed  enormous;  the  men  said  the  cel¬ 
lars  were  so  warm  that  potatoes  and  ap¬ 
ples  spoiled,  and  worst  of  all  it  was 
claimed  that  a  heated  house  made  people 
delicate,  tender,  and  susceptible  to  colds. 

Coat.  Bills. — However,  we  took  the 
plunge  last  Summer,  willing  to  risk  a 
good  deal  if  we  could  have  a  comfortable 
liveable  house  during  the  Winter  without 
using  two  double  heaters,  a  chunk  stove, 
two  fireplaces,  and  two  oil  stoves  in 


'■mergencies.  besides  the  kitchen  range. 
It  kept  one  person  busy  to  mind  all  those, 
without  mentioning  the  dirt,  dust  and 
constant  danger  of  lire  from  an  over¬ 
heated  stove.  Now  for  results.  Our  coal 
hill  for  (lie  furnace  alone  was: 


Stove  coal.  19,650  pounds . $59.91 

l*ea  coal.  5.340  pounds .  IP. 01 

Total  . $71.92 


This  heated  eight  large  high-ceiling  rooms 
and  two  big  halls — doors  open  all 
through  the  house.  It  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  this  with  former  heating  records, 
because  coal  is  burned  in  the  kitchen  all 
year,  and  the  two  were  never  kept  sep¬ 
arate.  It  averaged  about  $75,  and  only 
three  rooms  besides  the  kitchen  could  bo 
heated  without  untold  effort. 

The  Cellar. — The  furnace  was  placed 
iu  one  corner  of  the  cellar  and  enclosed 
with  a  hollow  tile  wall — plastered  both 
sides.  This  room  is  always  warm — 72 
deg.  or  more.  In  the  remaining  cellar 
the  windows  are  opened  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  drops  amazingly — getting  so  cold 
that  we  are  forced  to  close  them  in  order 
to  hold  the  heat  in  the  rooms  above.  We 
had  barrels  of  apples  stored  there  all 
Winter  and  we  still  have  (April  1st) 
apples  that  are  keeping  iu  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Potatoes  have  not  sprouted. 
Canned  fruit  and  vegetables  have  kept 
perfectly. 

Health  A  nd  Comfort. — As  for  health, 
not  one  of  our  family  of  five  has  had 
even  a  cold  all  Winter,  when  formerly 
colds,  coughs  and  grippe  were  constant 
occurences.  This  is  due  to  better  ventil¬ 
ating  without  the  necessity  of  cold  drafts, 
warmer  floors  and  warm  dry  beds.  In 
previous  years'  during  a  “January  thaw” 
our  stone  walls  would  “sweat”  and  al¬ 
most  run  with  water.  Ai  /  room  not  very 
well  heated  would  be  like  a  vault,  and 
wall  paper  was  constantly  mildewing.  In 
contrast  to  this  our  efforts  are  now  to 
keep  some  moisture  in  the  air  by  placing 
pans  of  water  on  the  top  of  the  furnace 
and  other  places  over  the  house.  We 
were  simply  appalled  after  the  first  few 
weeks  to  see  how  even  old  houses  and 
antique  furniture  can  dry  and  shrink  and 
crack.  We  had  to  change  our  ‘ideas  of 
house  plants,  for  Oxalis  and  the  various 
ferns  that  did  well  in  a  cool  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  are  a  failure  in  window  sills 
over  a  lint  dry  radiator. 


Avoiding  Dt*ST. — As  in  most  oM 
houses  our  cellar  is  not  ceiled ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  dirt  and  dust  came  up  into 
the  rooms  above  in  clouds  until  we 
learned  how  to  manage.  Very  convenient 
to  the  furnace  is  a  water  pipe  with  a 
faucet.  Before  the  ashes  are  scraped 
from  the  ash  box  a  bucket  of  water  is 
tossed  over  them.  They  are  usually  car¬ 
ried  from  the  cellar  once  a  week  and  the 
pile  is  soaked  before  handling.  Coal,  es¬ 
pecially  pea  size  must  be  well  watered 
before  shoveling  into  the  cellar. 

The  Heating  System. — Our  heating 
system  is  called  the  vapor  or  eompressure 
steam  system.  It  uses  the  same  boiler 
and  similar  piping  to  the  ordinary  steam 
system,  but  the  steam  pipes  and  smoke 
pipe  are  connected  in  some  way  so  that 
the  draft  sucks  the  steam  through  the 
heating  pipes  instead  of  its  being  forced 
through  under  pressure.  The  boiler 


blows  off  steam  at  10  ounces  instead  <>f 
the  customary  two  pounds;  six  ounces  of 
pressure  is  sufficient  for  the  severest 
weather.  This  is  claimed  to  be  much 
more  economical  of  fuel  than  the  steam 
system.  TTot  water  is  probably  just  as 
good,  but  we  could  not  use  it  on  account 
of  our  water  not  flowing  higher  than  the 
second  floor.  We  had  a  choice  of  several 
firms  but  finally  chose  one  in  our  home 
town  whose  specialty  was  heating.  It 
might  have  been  cheaper  to  deal  with 
city  firms  or  mail  order  houses,  but  for 
satisfaction  select  a  man  close  at  hand, 
that  you  can  appeal  to,  if  everything  is 
not  right  when  the  first  real  cold  snap 
comes. 

Radiating  Surface. — Our  contract 
called  for  nine  radiators,  boiler  large 
enough  to  heat  at  least  four  other  rooms 
in  third  floor  when  desired,  all  properly 
connected  with  water  pipes  and  chimney, 
radiators  painted,  cellar  pipes  asbestos 
covered.  We  had  to  give  up  a  pet  fire¬ 
place  to  secure  a  chimney  flue — but  by 
building  an  outside  chimney  we  can  some 
time  get  the  fireplace  back.  It  took  about 
two  weeks  to  install  everything  complete. 
The  radiators  stand  exactly  where  the 
contractor  specified,  not  always  the  most 
convenient,  but  where  they  will  heat  the 
room  best — usually  under  the  coldest 
windows  or  near  an  outside  door.  The 
color  of  the  radiators  was  a  great  prob¬ 
lem  as  neither  gold  nor  aluminum  seemed 
appropriate  for  a  true  colonial  house, 
and  white  paint  is  too  extravagant  of 
heat.  Finally  the  men  concocted  a  dark 
bronze  color  by  mixing  black  and  a  light 
copper  paint  together.  This  was  excel¬ 
lent — almost  an  exact  match  of  our  dark 
stained  floors,  and  the  radiators  were 
su rprisingly  inconspicuous. 

Fuel. — We  had  various  experiments 
with  coal  before  we  found  satisfaction. 
Stove  coal,  usj'“v  •  used  for  furnaces 
would  not  keep  an  even  fire — it  would 
either  be  red  hot  or  almost  cold.  Chest¬ 
nut  was  no  better,  but  a  combination  of 
stove  and  pea  coal  is  ideal,  good  keep¬ 
ing  and  responds  instantly  to  drafts. 
Five  minutes  in  the  morning  will  make 
the  radiators  sizzle.  We  found  that  for 
a  slight  warmth  on  cool  Fall  days,  a 
wood  fire  in  the  furnace  would  heat  the 
whole  house,  with  the  same  effort  as  an 
open  grate  fire.  All  sorts  of  wood,  trash, 
and  chunks  could  be  used  to  advantage 
and  with  saving  of  coal.  E.  s.  rrinton. 
Pennsylvania. 


Running  a  Gasoline  Light. 

I  read  an  account  of  a  gasoline  system 
of  lighting.  Does  not  this  system  require 
considerable  skill  in  its  management,  and 
does  it  not  get  out  of  order  frequently? 

c. 

The  night  that  the  gasolire  lights  at 

S - were  installed  the  agent  remained 

all  night.  When  it  came  time  to  retii’e 

Mrs.  S -  turned  off  the  light  in  the 

kitchen,  and  ns  it  did  not  go  out  at  once, 
like  an  electric  light,  she  exclaimed : 
"Well!  Why  don’t  this  light,  go  out?” 
The  agent  came  post  haste  and  explained 
that  the  gas  that  was  in  the  generator 
had  to  burn  out  before  the  light  went  out, 
also,  remarking  that  it  was  turned  off 
too  tight.  Everything  went  fine  for 
about  a  week,  and  then  one  night,  as  she 
turned  one  of  them  off,  it  went  “chug” 
and  the  lever  turned  round  and  round 
without  catching.  An  examination  proved 
that  she  had  broken  the  tiny  screw  that 
shuts  off  the  gasoline.  The  lord  of  the 
household  at  once  condemned  the  lights 
and  when  a  few  nights  later  the  other 
one  broke  in  the  same  way  they  were  in 
still  greater  disgrace. 

The  agent  came  and  removed  the  bro¬ 
ken  part,  sending  it  to  the  company.  As 
they  were  unable  to  drill  out  tin1  tiny 
screws  they  sent  whole  new  pieces  at  90 
cents  each.  After  this  and  the  agent’s 
lengthy  explanation  that  the  lights  would 
not  leak,  if  one  did  not  put  her  whole 
weight  on  the  lever  when  shutting  them 
off,  she  concluded  that  she  and  not  the 
lights  was  at  fault. 

The  next  empty-headed  trick  she  did 
was  to  put  the  gasoline  in  without  strain¬ 
ing,  causing  all  kinds  of  trouble  until  it 
was  removed  by  a  tedious  process,  and 
more  gasoline  strained  in.  Then  as  soon 
as  the  watered  gasoline  got  out  of  the 
wires,  the  lights  worked  fine  again,  until 
a  bug  got  in  the  burner  tip  and  a  large 
miller  in  the  large  tube  that  carries  the 
gasoline  to  the  mantle  or  burner-head. 
The  agent  happened  along  one  day  and 
in  two  minutes  had  it  in  working  order 
again.  He  took  the  burner-tip  off,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  big  bug  and  some  dust  inside  the 
tip.  lie  cleaned  the  tip  by  brushing  and 
blowing,  also  blowing  a  very  large  miller 
from  the  tube  that  carries  gasoline  to 
the  burner-head. 

It  is  a  year  now  since  the  lights  have 
given  any  trouble,  and  the  owner  thinks 
it  is  because  she  has  at  last  learned  how 
they  should  be  cared  for.  She  says : 
“Never  condemn  a  lighting  system  till 
you  are  sure  that  you  know  how  to  care 
for  it.”  A  hollow  wire  system  should 
always  have  the  gasoline  strained  through 
a  chamois  skin,  have  the  generators  and 
burner-tips  cleaned  often,  also  must  be 
well  generated  before  lighting,  never  al¬ 
lowing  anyone  to  turn  them  on  when  not 
lighted,  as  this  makes  them  smoke  and 
blaze  up.  Mantles  with  a  hole  in  should 
be  discarded  at  once  as  this  allows  a  tiny 
stream  of  flame  to  concentrate  on  one 
spot  in  the  globe,  breaking  it  very  soon. 

MRS.  M.  K. 


Care  of  Sewing  Machines. 

Haze  Emigh,  of  tin;  Colorado  College, 
gives  the  following  advice  about  caring 
for  the  se  ug  machine  : 

Clean  it  frequently,  using  a  stiff 
bristled  paint  brush  about  a  half  inch  in 
width.  Brush  all  parts  of  the  machinery, 
especially  under  the  feed  and  around  the 
shuttle,  to  remove  all  lint  and  dust.  Have 
a  little  kerosene  in  a  cup,  dip  the  brush 
into  the  kerosene  and  go  over  the  ma¬ 
chine,  getting  into  all  the  crevices,  then 
wipe  all  parts  with  a  cloth.  Sometimes 
when  a  machine  is  quite  old  you  will  find 
it  has  become  “gummed  up”  in  behind  the 
shuttle  race.  This  may  be  relieved  by 
taking  out  the  shuttle  case  and  brushing 
the  exposed  parts  with  kerosene. 

After  cleaning,  oil  the  machine  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  good  quality  of  machine  oil,  from 
the  small  oil  can  belonging  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  into  the  holes  which  are  on  the 
surface  and  onto  all  parts  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism,  where  one  piece  of  machinery  rubs 
against  another.  A  machine  in  constant 
use  should  be  oiled  every  other  day.  The 
kerosene  need  be  used  only  occasionally. 

When  a  new  machine  is  purchased,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  dealer  explain  it  to  you 
thoroughly,  and,  if  possible,  take  it  apart 
and  put  it  together  again  for  you,  so  you 
may  understand  exactly  how  it  works. 


A  “cub”  reporter  on  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  was  sent  to  Paterson  to  write  the 
story  of  the  murder  of  a  rich  manufac¬ 
turer  by  thieves.  lie  spread  himself  with 
this  sentence:  “Fortunately  for  the  de¬ 
ceased,  he  had  deposited  all  of  his  money 
in  the  bank  the  day  before,  so  he  lost 
practically  nothing  but  his  life.” — Every¬ 
body’s. 


Country  House  on  an  Elevation. 


Even  Uncle  Sam 
Was  Interested 

Uncle  Sam’s  investi¬ 
gators  were  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  way 
Clothcraft  Clothes  are 
made. 

Especially  when  they 
found  so  few  of  the 
workers  in  those  shops 
were  changed  from  year 
to  year. 

Careful  training,  good 
surroundings,  the  most 
advanced  machines, 
testing,  inspection,  and 
sanitary  provisions — all 
these  have  helped  to  put 
more  real  value  into 
Clothcraft  All-Wool 
Clothes  for  men  and 
young  men. 

Come  in  and  see  what 
solid  profit  you  get  in 
Clothcraft  at  $10  to  $20. 
No. 5130  Blue  Serge 
Special  at  $15.00  is  wne 
of  the  best  values  ever 
offered  the  clothes  buyer. 

CLOTHCRAFT 

All  Wool  Clothes 

ho  to  *  20 


j  The  Clothcraft  Store 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

Write  to  The  Joseph  &  Feins  Co.,  635  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  tlio  Clothcraft  Style  Prints,  a  sample  of  the  all- 
wool  sorgo  used  in  Clothcraft  6130,  and  a  personal  note  of 
introduction  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 

Every 

Farm 

Woman 

is  interested  in  the  new 
Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment  of  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker.  Secure 
your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  get  a  Reward. 

Send  for  new  Reward 
List  to 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Business 


The  Scotch  Collie  on  the  Farm. 

IT  is  the  day  of  high-grade  stock  on  the 
farm.  Many  have  specialized  on  horses, 
others  on  cattle,  some  turn  their  attention 
to  sheep.  Prize-winning  hogs  are  raised 
on  farms  all  over  tin*  world,  each  pro¬ 
ducer  aims  high  and  our  world  exhibits 
of  fine  stock  bear  convincing  testimony 
to  the  magnificent  results.  Few  farmers 
have  turned  their  attention  to  raising  fine 
dogs.  Where  it  has  been  tried  it  has 
proved  so  successful  and  remunerative 
that  the  wonder  is  so  few  farmers  see 
their  opportunity  along  this  line.  This 
may  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  anyone 
who  loves  dogs  becomes  so  attached  to 
a  bunch  of  puppies  that  it  is  like  selling 
part  of  the  family  to  place  them  on  the 


A  Family  of  Dogs. 


market.  A  Scotch  collie  will  often  raise  a 
family  of  nine  healthy  puppies,  and  there 
is  ready  sale  for  them  at  prices  ranging 
from  five  to  fifty  dollars,  according  to 
the  points  of  excellence  developed  and  the 
ability  of  the  owner  to  advertise  success¬ 
fully.  Where  a  farmer  has  a  good  trade 
in  purebred  stock  of  any  kind  it  is 
very  little  added  expense  to  handle  pup¬ 
pies.  When  a  trade  is  once  established 
the  difficulty  often  seems  to  be  an  ability 
to  supply  the  demand  for  these  household 
pets.  The  supplying  of  pets  for  children 
is  not  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
trade.  Every  farm  needs  a  good  dog  as 
“watchman”  and  assistant  in  driving 
stock.  There  should  be  training  schools 
for  these  intelligent  animals,  as  they  re¬ 
spond  so  quickly  to  instruction  and  be¬ 
come  invaluable  on  a  farm  when  well 
trained. 

Many  farm  boys  have  the  ability  so  to 
train  a  puppy  that  he  develops  all  those 
traits  most  to  be  desired  in  a  farm  dog. 
It  is  a  real  education  to  children  to  have 
the  care  and  training  of  an  animal,  for 
they  learn  many  lessons  of  obedience 
themselves  in  doing  this  work.  Sheep¬ 
killing  dogs  are  an  abomination  on  any 
farm,  and  in  sheep  growing  localities  the 
attitude  of  farmers  is  so  bitter  against 
dogs  in  general  that  little  discrimination 
is  shown  these  intelligent,  well-trained 
farm  helpers,  and  many  a  farmer  has 
vowed  never  to  keep  another  dog  after 
losing  some  favorite  animal  by  the  hand 
of  the  sheep  avenger.  As  purebred  dogs 
replace  the  mongrel  curs  on  the  farm, 
their  rights  will  be  more  respected  and 
their  usefulness  more  appreciated.  That 
there  is  a  splendid  profit  in  this  industry 
has  been  proved  too  many  times  to  need 
discussion.  Wherever  this  industry  is 
established  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  farm  is  diminished.  It  is 
one  of  the  farm  industries  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  one  well  worth  exploiting 
as  high  grade  Scotch  collies  have  not 
only  a  market  value  but  are  valuable  from 
an  industrial  and  aesthetic  viewpoint. 
T.et  the  children  and  puppies  romp  and 
frolic  together,  create  a  love  for  intelli¬ 
gent  animals  in  the  hearts  of  the  youngs¬ 
ters.  and  life  on  the  farm  becomes  so 
full  of  interest  and  pleasure  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  grow  up  that  the  allurements 
of  the  city  life  take  small  hold  on  them, 
and  they  do  not  drift  away  from  the  best 
place  on  earth  to  establish  a  real  home. 

FLORENCE  CARPENTER  RROWN. 


The  100-Cent  Dollar. 

Every  Spring  a  farmer  in  Vermont 
writes  to  a  friend  in  New  York  City 
announcing  that  it  is  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  time.  This  friend  passes  a  list 
around  the  shop  where  he  works,  and 
the  men  put  down  the  amount  of  syrup 
or  sugar  each  will  take.  The  sugar  and 
syrup  is  shipped  to  the  shop,  and  each 
man  carries  home  his  share.  The  freight 
charges  are  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods, 


and  an  average  of  so  much  per  gallon 
and  pound  is  figured.  The  friend  collects 
the  money  and  remits  to  the  farmer.  The 
transportation  charges  are  paid  by  the 
New  Yorker.  Around  Christmas  another 
man  gets  up  an  order  for  turkeys,  and 
in  1914  this  order  amounted  to  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  turkeys.  The  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  bill  was  nearly  $50.  This  scheme 
might  bo  applied  to  other  produce.  Every 
farmer  may  have  a  reliable  city  friend, 
who  might  get  up  a  club  of  neighbors  or 
a  club  in  a  shop  or  office.  The  goods  must 
be  of  the  best,  and  all  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  otherwise  ill-feeling  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  will  develop.  It  is  not  human  nature 
to  be  satisfied  with  inferior  goods  when 
others  in  the  cooperation  get  better. 

j.  A.  w. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  without  question  a 
chance  to  develop  this  city  trade.  Church¬ 
es.  fraternities,  clerks  in  large  business 
houses,  will  combine  to  buy  if  they  can 
be  assured  of  a  square  deal  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply.  No  single  farmer  can 
hope  to  take  care  of  this  trade.  There 
must  be  combination  and  fair  dealing  at 
both  ends. 


Printers’  Ink  for  Farmers. 

We  thought  it  might  possibly  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you  to  know  that  we  are  con¬ 
ducting  an  advertising  campaign  along 
rather  unique  lines.  We  have  a  small 
printing  press,  purchased  at  a  low  fig¬ 
ure,  on  which  we  do  all  of  our  own  print¬ 
ing.  All  of  our  work  is  done  on  stormy 
days,  or  at  night,  when  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  boys  and  girls  can  be 


Handling  Choice  Merries. 

♦ 

used  to  good  advantage,  the  boy  doing  the 
composing  and  press  work,  and  the  girl 
doing  the  more  artistic  work,  such  as 
arranging  booklets,  binding  with  fancy 
cords,  etc.  We  do  not  have  to  carry  a 
large  amount  of  type  on  hand,  as  we  can 
arrange  with  our  local  papers  to  set  up 
the  body  of  all  matter  we  wish  to  print. 
This  is  set  up  on  tin*  intertype  or  sim¬ 
ilar  machine  and  can  be  purchased  at 
very  low  figures,  the  paper  taking  it  back 
again  when  we  are  through  with  it.  We 
utilize  almost  everything  in  the  line  of 
paper,  tin*  enclosed  booklet  being  a  fair 
example  of  what  we  done  with  a  lot  of 
old  manila  paper. 

We  purchased  a  high-priced  Berkshire 
boar  this  year,  and  in  every  letter  sent 
out  by  the  farm  we  enclosed  a  small 
printed  slip  stating  the  good  points  about 
Merkshires  and  about  this  particular 
boar.  It  certainly  paid,  as  a  great 
many  of  our  farmers  in  the  county  did 
not  know  we  had  registered  hogs,  and 
furthermore  a  great  many  of  them  were 
sort  of  dormant,  relative  to  the  proper 
breeding  of  this  species  of  live  stock. 

Our  literature  has  stated  good  plain 
facts,  in  fact  in  all  advertising  matter 
the  truth  is  the  main  thing  to  stick  to. 
It  has  set  a  great  many  of  the  farmers 
thinking,  and  when  you  can  get  the  farm¬ 
er  thinking  your  way,  and  you  can  if 
your  way  is  right,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  do  business  with  him.  We  believe  that 
tin*  average  farmer  does  not  advertise 
enough ;  many  of  them  think  it  does  not 
pay.  How  can  anyone  tell  if  anything 
won’t  pay  until  they  try  it?  We  have 
tried  it  and  know  that  it  will  pay  big 
dividends  if  carried  out  with  the  least 
bit  of  judgment. 

Your  paper  is  always  a  very  welcome 


visitor  at  our  farms,  and  we  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  articles  on 
electric  lighting  plants.  We  have  a  plant 
that  has  been  in  operation  five  years.  We 
use  the  19-cell  low  voltage  system  and 
have  never  had  any  trouble  whatever, 
tlx*  cells  seem  to  be  in  as  good  shape  as 
ever.  We  have  used  the  milking  machine 
for  two  years  and  would  truthfully  say 
that  we  like  it  in  every  way.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  the  dairyman  of 
today  can  get  along  without  it. 

II.  II.  IIOSLEY. 


Summer  Boarders— and  Education. 

Having  just  read  the  article  on  “Edu¬ 
cating  a  Daughter  Through  City  Hoard¬ 
ers, ”  I  would  like  to  add  my  experience 
along  this  line.  We  have  a  beautiful 
home,  but  through  a  had  investment  were 
set  back  financially,  far  more  than  our 
place  would  bring.  We  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  son.  The  girls  lacked  one 
year  of  being  through  high  school.  Our 
struggle  began  in  earnest  through  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  a  man  in  my  husband’s  employ, 
his  business  was  ruined. 

We  live  on  the  side  of  a  small  rural 
village,  with  ideal  surroundings,  and  own 
a  few  acres  of  land.  We  opened  our 
house  to  Summer  boarders.  Every  one 
in  the  family  worked.  One  maid  was 
hired  in  the  Summer,  or  a  woman  at  the 
price  of  10  cents  an  hour.  I  have  always 
done  my  own  cooking.  The  daughters 
cared  for  bedrooms,  dining-room  and 
helped  at  other  things.  For  years  we 
did  all  our  own  laundry  work.  We  raise 
all  our  vegetables,  use  what  we  can, 
“and  what  we  can’t  we  can” ;  have  our 
own  poultry,  eggs  and  milk.  The  inter¬ 
est  and  taxes  were  heavy  but  the  educa¬ 
tion  problem  must  be  met. 

One  daughter  of  10  years  got  a  partial 
scholarship,  which  later  was  changed  to 
a  full  one  in  a  musical  conservatory,  and 
worked  for  her  board.  She  graduated  in 
four  years.  There  was  no  high  school  in 
our  town,  so  during  her  fourth  year  in 
the  conservatory,  the  other  daughter  went 
to  the  same  town,  and  took  a  year’s  work 
in  high  school,  preparatory  to  taking  up 
domestic  science,  then  becoming  popular. 
The  following  year  number  one  was  home, 
and  the  other  girl  entered  one  of  the  best 
schools  where  domestic  science  was 
taught  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  two  years 
graduated.  The  last  year  of  her  work 
in  school,  the  son  was  sent  away  to  high 
school.  He  graduated  in  three  years, 
won  a  State  scholarship  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  when  at  the  end  of  four  years  he 
graduated  in  M.  E.  This  totaled  14 
years  away  from  home,  with  expenses 
made  by  keeping  boarders. 

We  are  no  longer  young  and  not  yet 
out  of  debt.  Part  of  our  laundry  work 
is  now  done  out  of  the  house,  while  sta¬ 
tionary  tubs  and  vacuum  washer  make 


“Brought  Up  By  Hand.” 


light  work  of  the  rest  of  it.  We  now  keep 
two  maids  in  Summer.  We  have  always 
done  all  our  own  sewing.  We  have  a 
private  sitting  room  in  which  is  a  i*ound 
table  large  enough  for  our  family  to  dine. 

The  little  river  that  flows  hard  by 
furnishes  power  to  run  a  dynamo,  giving 
us  electric  lights  at  cost  of  the  outfit. 
Our  house  is  equipped  with  steam  heat, 
toilet  and  bath.  We  cater  to  nice  people 
only.  One  daughter  teaches  music  in 
our  home  town,  and  helped  with  expenses 
as  best  she  could  till  others  were  educated. 
The  other  daughter  is  at  head  of  her  pro¬ 
fession  of  domestic  arts  in  a  school  in 


one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  and 
the  son,  two  years  ago  out  of  college,  is 
working  on  the  efficiency  line  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  employs  six  thousand  men. 

We  can  accommodate  25  to  “0  board¬ 
ers.  and  we  find  time  to  work  in  church 
and  civic  society,  and  try  to  keep  too  busy 
to  think  how  fast  it  is  all  passing  away. 
It  has  been  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  to  pull  us 
through.  a.  n.  c. 


Business  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  following  announcement  was  made 
in  a  Minneapolis  paper: 

To  handle  the  rush  of  Easter  eggs, 
flowers,  poultry,  candy  and  millinery  that 
arrived  in  Minneapolis  late  yesterday.  12 
autos  will  be  kept  busy  to-day  delivering 
these  gifts  at  the  order  of  Postmaster  E. 
A.  Purdy.  The  influx  of  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages  that  arrived  tob  late  for  distribution 
to  homes  yesterday  numbered  close  to 
5.000.  An  unprecedented  amount  of 
packages  were  received  and  the  conges¬ 
tion  resembled  a  Christmas  rush.  During 
the  past  three  days  the  average  of  pieces 
has  been  0.000  daily. 

Much  the  same  report  is  made  from 
all  the  largo  cities.  The  other  day  we 
saw  two  mail  carriers  here  in  New  York 
so  loaded  down  with  packages  that  they 
looked  like  walking  Christmas  trees. 
Everywhere  the  business  of  direct  dealing 
by  parcel  post  is  gaining.  It  required 
some  time  to  learn  b  w  to  pack  and  han¬ 
dle  the  goods,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  customers,  but  those  who  have  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance  have  hung  on, 
and  are  now  reaping  a  reward. 


Testing  the  Back-to-the-Lander. 

[Tiie  R.  N.-Y  often  prints  statements 
of  farm  propositions  which  are  now  or 
out  of  the  usual  order.  The  purpose  is 
to  stimulate  interest  and  show  what  new 
lines  farming  is  working  into.  Here  is  a 
plan  suggested,  as  we  believe,  in  good 
faith  to  test  some  of  tlx*  people  who 
think  they  would  like  to  trv  farming. 
The  property  is  in  Maine.] 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
back-to-the-land  desire  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  in  the  cities,  and  note  that  many  seem 
to  think  the  Western  States  offer  the  best 
chance.  I  believe  more  money  can  be 
made  on  one  of  our  abandoned  Eastern 
farms  in  less  time,  and  under  much  b<*i 
ter  conditions,  if  one  would  be  willing  to 
put  up  with  half  tlx*  hardships  they  would 
have  to  undergo  in  any  part  of  the  West, 
where  land  is  cheap. 

I  have  a  farm,  about  50  acres  of 
cleared  land  in  Franklin  Co.,  Maine. 
Land  will  raise  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
etc.  Great  wheat  land,  sloping  to  south 
and  east,  from  MS  to  42  bushels  are  rec¬ 
ords  per  acre  in  that  locality.  Some  years 
ago  I  myself  have  raised  Spring  wheat 
and  Spring  rye  in  good  quantity  and  tlx* 
highest  quality.  Quite  a  lot  of  grafted 
fruit  and  many  natural  fruit  trees.  There 
is  a  cottage  house,  six  furnished  rooms 
on  first  floor,  unfurnished  attic,  two 
rooms  in  attic,  studded  and  lathed.  A 
good  shed  about  20x40.  The  barn  about 
40x50  has  blown  down,  but  lumber  is 
there,  so  I  understand.  I  have  not  been 
on  the  place  for  five  years.  The  bouse 
would  need  repairs  as  some  of  the  win 
(lows  and  doors  have  been  stolen  and  as 
it  needs  some  roofing,  some  repairs  no 
doubt  would  be  needed  on  plastering,  but 
at  the  outside  $100  would  make  the  house 
comfortable.  There  is  a  good  cellar  un¬ 
der  it.  Water  from  one  of  the  finest  nev¬ 
er-failing  springs  was  piped  to  the  house, 
but  last  tenant  let  it  freeze  up  or  some¬ 
thing,  but  a  little  work  would  start  it 
again.  I  have  never  sold  the  grass  stand 
ing  on  this  place  for  less  than  $20  per 
year.  When  I  was  there  last  I  got  from 
$28  to  $40  per  year  for  apples,  and  fruit 
is  highest  quality  and  no  better  orchard 
land  in  Maine. 

Now  if  any  of  our  folks  want  to  try  tlx* 
back-to-the-land  life  I  will  lease  any  n 
li<ible  man  or  woman  tlx*  place  for  five 
years,  provided  that  they  go  there  and 
live,  for  my  taxes  in  the  town  which  have 
not  been  over  $18  or  $19  per  year.  I  will 
also  allow  them  to  use  tlx*  lumber  in  t li- ■ 
fallen  barn  for  any  buildings  or  repairs 
on  the  place.  Also  I  will  allow  them  t" 
cut  all  the  dead  hardwood  needed  for 
their  own  use  there  on  the  farm.  I  own 
a  lot  of  woodland  on  this  same  place, 
and  if  wanted  I  would  sell  stumpage 
for  firewood  so  a  man  could  make  some¬ 
thing  Winters  cutting  wood  and  hauling 
to  town.  A’o  liay  or  manure  can  be 
taken  from  the  place  but  all  crops  raised 
can  be  used  as  desired.  r\  r‘- 
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A  Farm  House  Refrigerator 

An  Abundance  of  Ice  Cream 


/T  DM FORTS  AND  CONVENIENCE. 
\^/  — Ice,  considered  one  of  the  necessary 
luxuries  of  town  and  city,  is  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  every  farmer  at  a  very 
low  cost,  often  comparatively  nothing  in 
the  way  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  if  the 
farmers  themselves  once  realized  the  com¬ 
fort  that  would  come  to  them  individually, 
from  a  refrigerator  or  ice  box,  they  would 
not  hesitate  long  before  that  useful  ar¬ 
ticle  was  installed  and  its  maintainanee 
assured.  We  have  a  commodious  bome- 
lmilt  refrigerator,  and  all  through  the 
warm  weather  a  good-sized  marbleized 
kettle  is  kept  on  the  ice  with  some  re¬ 
freshing  drink  ready  when  wanted ;  most- 
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Two  Views  of  Icebox. 

lv  home-made  grape  juice,  often  lemon¬ 
ade  or  other  fruit  juices,  occasionally  cold 
tea  or  coffee.  We  tried  the  root  beer, 
but  the  men  said  it  was  not  as  good  as 
the  others,  so  we  abandoned  it.  These 
drinks  are  not  made  very  strong.  When 
the  men  come  in  tired  and  warm,  the 
tirst  tiling  they  go  to  the  refrigerator  and 
get  a  nice  cool  drink.  Keeping  the  kettle 
in  with  the  ice  is  sufficient  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  ice  in  the  liquid.  When 
drawing  hay,  grain,  etc.,  they  often  take 
the  kettle  to  the  wagon,  and  sometimes 
to  the  barn.  I  try  nearly  always  to  have 
it  ready,  and  any  man  who  may  happen 
to  read  this  will  appreciate  the  comfort 
and  restfulness  of  a  cool  refreshing  drink, 
whenever  he  wishes,  on  a  hot  Summer’s 
day.  This  one  thing  alone  is  worth  the 
cost  in  labor  of  the  whole  outfit. 

Building  To  Order. — Our  refrigerator 
was  built  to  fill  a  certain  corner  in  the 
pantry.  It  stands  45  inches  high,  86 
inches  wide  and  26  inches  deep.  It  Is 
Built  double,  that  is,  like  one  box  inside 
of  another,  with  air  space  between.  The 
ice  tank,  12  inches  deep,  is  a  galvanized 
iron  box,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part,  and  is  supported  by  slats, 
which  in  turn  rest  on  some  cleats  across 
the  ends  inside.  This  tank  is  covered 
with  two  lids,  and  a  small  pipe  leads  down 
through  to  the  ground  underneath  the 
lloor  from  one  corner.  Being  so  large  it 
will  hold  a  generous  amount  of  ice,  as 
well  as  other  things.  Below  the  tank  is 
a  cupboard  with  two  shelves  which  are 
well  perforated  with  holes  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  gives 
a  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  cupboard 
being  roomy  is  a  great  convenience  in 
hot  weather.  The  door  is  made  double 
like  the  rest  of  the  refrigerator,  with  a 
hollow  space  inside.  The  whole  thing  is 
very  plain,  painted  inside  and  outside  in¬ 
cluding  ice  tank,  and  is  a  thing  which 
any  man  can  make  who  can  use  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  saw. 

Planning  For  Convenience. — The 
refrigerator  stands  close  to  a  window,  and 
outside  is  a  shelf  built  on  a  level  with 
the  window  sill,  and  large  enough  to 
hold  sufficient  ice  to  fill  the  ice  tank.  The 
ice  is  brought  from  the  icehouse  nearby 
in  a  wheelbarrow,  the  sawdust  rinsed  off, 
and  then  it  is  placed  upon  this  shelf. 

hen  going  inside  it  is  easily  lifted  into 
the  tank.  For  a  number  of  years  after 
building  the  refrigerator  we  depended 
upon  neighboring  ponds,  getting  the  sec¬ 
ond  cutting,  but'  this  being  uncertain,  my 
husband  built  a  pond  of  our  own  during 
a  time  when  work  was  not  especially 
crowding.  This  pond  is  about  20x30  feet, 
and  not  very  deep,  located  not  far  from 
the  icehouse.  It  is  by  the  side  of  a 
lather  uncertain  stream,  and  is  so  ar- 
'auged  that  the  water  can  be  turned  into 
;r  at  wiP-  Thus  during  the  Spring 
treshets  it  does  not  get  washed  out.  It 
"as  not  a  very  long  job  to  build  it,  as 
11  "as  simply  plowed  and  scraped  out, 

.  Iower  eud  being  dyked  a  little.  The 
leehouse  is  a  simple  little  building  16 
!  't  square,  and  three  layers  of  ice  in  this 
1  sufficient  for  a  season.  These  usually 


require  two  freezings  to  get,  as  the  pond 
is  so  small. 

Chilled  Food. — The  refrigerator  being 
commodious  if  not  handsome  holds  nearly 
all  the  eatables  that  usually  would  have 
to  be  carried  down  cellar.  It  is  a  never 
ending  source  of  comfort,  in  thus  saving 
much  running  up  and  down  cellar  stairs. 
Added  to  this  is  the  luxury  of  having  ice 
cream  or  a  frozen  or  chilled  dessert, 
with  little  extra  trouble,  upon  a  hot  day. 
If  ever  there  is  a  time  when  ice  cream 
is  acceptable,  it  is  when  all  the  family 
have  been  busy  during  a  hot  forenoon. 
Real  rest  and  comfort  are  to  be  found  in 
each  dish.  And  it  is  a  dessert  that  is 
prepared  as  quickly,  and  as  easily  as 
many  puddings,  pies  and  other  concoc¬ 
tions.  Formerly  we  had  a  six-quart 
freezer,  then  ice  cream  making  was  a 
ceremony  requiring  a  man  for  presiding 
officer.  Later  we  bought  a  three-quart 
size  which  is  a  great  convenience,  and 
which  requires  only  about  six  to  eight 
minutes  turning  to  freeze  the  contents. 

Ice  Cream. — In  making  ice  cream  I 
usually  use  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
thin  custard,  and  the  remainder  of  cream, 
whipped  preferred,  but  in  making  the  fro¬ 
zen  fruit  puddings,  the  custard  alone  will 
do  all  right  if  cream  is  scarce.  When 
preparing  custard,  enough  for  two  or 
three  freezings  is  made  at  one  time,  the 
unused  part  being  kept  on  the  ice  until 
wanted.  Often  when  making  cream  dur¬ 
ing  a  busy  forenoon.  I  wait  until  about 
11  o’clock  before  putting  it  into  the 
freezer.  A  box  made  of  planks  is  kept 
outside  close  to  the  ice  shelf  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  old  ax.  used  like  a  pound¬ 
er,  serves  every  purpose  for  crushing  ice, 
which  should  be  pretty  well  pulverized 
for  quick  work,  then  one-third  its  bulk 
of  salt  added,  the  whole  being  well  mixed 
together  with  a  stove  shovel.  The  cream 
being  ready  in  the  freezer,  the  mixture 
is  packed  around  it,  a  little  water  added 
lo  hasten  the  matter,  and  the  crank 
turned  for  about  one  minute,  when  more 
ice  may  be  added,  and  then  the  freezer 
is  usually  taken  to  the  kitchen  sink, 
where  it  can  be  turned  at  short  intervals 
while  looking  after  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 
When  finished  the  ladle  is  removed  and 
the  freezer  set  on  the  back  porch  with 
something  thrown  over  it.  As  there  is 
usually  enough  for  two  servings,  after 
dinner  the  brine  is  drawn  off,  more  ice 
with  less  salt  added  and  the  freezer  set 
in  the  cellar.  By  this  method  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  pack  the  cream  before  din¬ 
ner  and  the  dessert  is  prepared  more 
quickly  than  one  can  make  a  pie. 

Variations  In  Freezing. — When 
wishing  for  something  a  little  extra  the 
cream  is  taken  from  the  freezer  can  en¬ 
tirely  and  put  into  molds,  packed  in  ice 
and  salt  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  is  thus 
ready  for  a  dainty  serving,  by  wiping  the 
mold  with  a  hot  cloth,  turning  the  con¬ 
tents  out  upon  a  cold  platter,  taking  to 
the  table  and  slicing  there.  Cream  served 
thus  can  be  made  in  layers  of  different 
colors  simply  by  freezing  one  kind  at  a 
time,  and  packing  in  the  molds,  the  sec¬ 
ond  layer  can  be  changed  by  adding  col¬ 
oring,  fruit  or  melted  chocolate  or  cocoa, 
also  a  third  layer  can  be  made  if  desired. 
Ice  cream  prepared  this  way  makes  a 
beautiful  brick  to  serve  upon  the  table. 
One  farmer’s  wife  not  far  away,  re¬ 
nowned  for  her  delicious  cookery,  makes 
what  she  calls  sultana  roll.  She  uses 
a  three-quart  freezer  and  when  the  la¬ 
dle  is  removed  she  packs  the  cream  as 
tightly  as  possible  around  the  sides  of 
the  can,  fills  the  center  with  colored 
cream  and  packs.  Later  she  turns  this 
out  onto  a  cold  platter  and  slices,  the 
pieces  showing  a  white  circle  with  col¬ 
ored  center.  A  three-quart  freezer  will 
serve  about  14  people.  Another  nice  way 
to  serve  ice  cream  is  to  use  a  syrup  of 
maple,  or  light  brown  and  white  sugar 
mixed,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  chopped 
nut  meats,  pouring  over  the  cream  as 
served.  Many  people  like  a  chocolate 
dressing  or  one  of  canned  or  fresh  fruit. 
By  way  of  change  and  something  very 
easy  to  make,  mousse  comes  very  accept¬ 
able.  This  requires  whipped  cream  for 
a  body,  into  which  when  sweetened 
crushed  strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches, 


fresh  or  canned,  may  be  stirred,  and  as 
this  mixture  requires  no  turning  it  is 
poured  directly  into  the  mold  and  packed. 
This  method  requires  about  four  hours 
for  freezing  and  needs  repacking  once 
during  the  time.  Then  there  are  the 
sherbets,  or  frozen  fruit  juices,  also  fruit- 
puddings,  the  latter  being  of  plain  cream 
with  bananas,  figs,  strawberries  or  peach¬ 
es  added.  Another  very  easy  dessert  to 
prepare  with  ice  is  to  drain  the  liquid 
from  a  can  of  peaches,  add  a  little  sweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream,  and  pack  for  about 
an  hour.  Ice  cream  molds  are  made  of 
tin  and  are  ju  1  a  piui'  :  ix  with  cover. 
Have  them  made  at  i..  *  tin  shop;  they 
will  charge  15  or  ,  cents  each.  A  mold 
measuring  eight  by  four  by  throe  inches, 
holds  about  two  quarts.  It  is  we  ic  have 
two  of  these;  when  wishing  to  ir  '  " 
bricks  of  different  colors  or  when  wish¬ 
ing  to  serve  a  large  table  full,  these  will 
lie  sufficient  as  one  brick  will  serve  11 
or  12  people.  I  also  have  two  other 
molds,  one  three  by  three  by  eight,  the 
other  three  by  three  by  six  inches.  The 
smaller  one  comes  into  use  mostly  when 
no  guests  are  present,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  mousse.  It  requires  very  little  ice 
to  pack  this.  In  using  the  molds  it  is 
necessary  to  pack  them  well  in  ice  and 
salt,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  or  four 
inches  on  all  sides  of  each  mold,  in  a 
suitable  sized  box,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom.  Thus  there  is  no  danger  of  brine 
getting  underneath  the  covers  of  the  molds 
and  penetrating  the  cream.  I  have  one 
box  that  will  hold  the  two  larger  molds 
and  one  for  each  of  the  others,  these  are 
cases  which  came  with  canned  vegetables, 
etc.  One  may  buy  a  variety  of  plain  or 
fancy  molds.  farmer’s  wife. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


The  Roof-Fix  Man  Says- 

FIX  YOUR  ROOFS 

ThE  ROOF  FIX  WAY- 

Igok  for*  Me  NextWeel^ 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Fences? 
A  A^.A  A 


Buy  direct  from  ottr  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclusive 
styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates, eto.  #0  ' Write  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers'  Offer! 

WARD  MFG.  CO.  237  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpose — hogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

CENTS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  and  samplo  to  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Cn.  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


All  Big  Wires - 

‘  Mado  of  Open  Hearth  Steel,  galvanized  as  fence 
wire  should  be  galvanized.  Our  Free  Booh 
explains  the  No  9  Empire  and  Em¬ 
pire.  Jr.,  and  tells  now  to  jutlpe 
wire  fences.  Get  facts  about 

EMPIRE 


It’s  proof  against  weather,  rust  and 
hard  usage  Empire  fence  never  sags- 
r  .  the  strong  Empire  knot  is  your  protection. 
Write  for  Frco  Book;  also  ask  for  Bpecial  low 
price.  BONO  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


Alvin V.Rowc,  Pres, 


Cost. only  one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  iron,  wire  or  gas  pipe 
gates,  but  last  twice  as  long.  Neat  in  appearance— best  and  strongest  gate 
made— bgbt,  easy  to  handle,  opens  both  ways.  Boards  are  double  bolted 
between  eight  angle  steel  uprights  and  double  truss  braces,  guaranteed  never  to  tag. 

Cost  Less  Than  All  Wood  Gates — Last  5  Times  as  Long  l 

SlrS 

two  piece  oiJBteel  tmigea.  Six  Triangular  Truss  Braces  make  gateo  extra  Btron*. 

fronHUt^iJO  iuebes^so  smillVteck'^mi^s^imderi^ami’to^rw^jBr’ov^r  mow?** 


MONEY 


30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog  shows  both  complete  Gates 

and  just  the  Steele. at  prices  you  can’t  afford 
to  miBs.  Send  for  my  now  catalog  with  froe 
30  days’  trial  and  freight  prepaid  offer. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 

ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
■1205  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III, 


Safe  from  the  coming  storm 


Armco  Roof,  with  conductor  pipes  properly 
grounded,  makes  the  barn  lightning  proof.  There’s 
no  danger  of  ripped-off  roofing,  shattered  timber, 
destructive  fire. 

An  Armco  Roof  is  also  a  lasting  roof  because 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

Rust  is  the  great  enemy  of  metal  roofing.  Defeat  rust  and  you  have  a 
lasting,  economical  roof.  Armco — American  Ingot  —  Iron  resists  rust  not 
only  because  it  is  the  purest  iron  made  but  because  it  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  in  respect  to  evenness  and  all  the  other  qualities  which  are  the  basis 
of  rust-resistance.  Inspection  is  constant  and  severe.  Bars  and  sheets  with 
even  the  most  minute  defects  are  rigidly  excluded.  The  superiority  of 
Armco  galvanizing  alone  results  in  a  decidedly  increased  service  life. 

Roofs  that  Resist  Rust 

tells  about  all  kinds  of  Armco  Roofing.  Send  for  it.  If  you  can  not  get 
Armco  Roofing  from  your  hardware  dealer  or  tinner  write  to  us.  Send  coupon 
for  the  book,  now.  Do  that  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY,  Box  610  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Atones  sett,  Pa.,  uses  rust-resisting 
Armco  Iron ,  Send  to  them  for  a  catalog . 


AMERICAN  ^ 

VWb; 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries 
with  it  the  assurance  that  iron  bear¬ 
ing  that  mark  is  manufactured  by 
The  American  Rolling  Mill  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  skill,  intelligence  and 
fidelity  associated  with  its  products, 
and  lienee  can  be  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
merit  claimed  for  ft. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
Box  610  Middletown,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  ‘‘Iron  Rools  That 
Resist  Rust”  to 


Name . . . 

Town . . . State. 


65  6 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Good  Times  for  Percherons. 

Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  may  frighten 
some  lines  of  trade  into  inactivity,  but 
the  I’ereheron  breeders  find  war  a  stim¬ 
ulant  for  horseflesh.  Wayne  Dinsmore. 
secretary  of  the  Percheron  Breeders,  has 
issued  a  circular  giving  useful  facts  and 
figures  about  this  breed.  Here  are  a  few  : 

The  marvelous  gain  in  exports  of 
horses  is  the  most  marked  development 
of  the  general  trade.  Total  exports  of 
horses  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  (per  data  supplied  us  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.  S.  A.) 
amounted  to  but  S.060  head,  valued  at 
•$1,286,369  for  the  last  five  months  of 
1913.  During  the  last  five  months  of 
191 1  exports  totaled  78.79!)  head,  valued 
at  $15,439,604,  a  gain  of  more  than 
fourteen  million  dollars.  Tabulated  our 
exports  by  months  for  the  last  five  months 
of  1914  are: 

EXPORTS  1914. 


No.  head  horses 

August  .  804 

September  .  7.146 

<  )ctober  .  18.091 

November  .  28,071 

December  .  30.687 


Value 
$  96,706 

999,267 
1,918,433 
5,034,353 
7,390,845 


78,79!)  $15,439,604 

The  complete  figures  for  January,  1915, 
are  not  yet  available,  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  most  astounding  rate 
of  increase  in  value  of  horses  exported 
will  continue. 

The  sales,  both  public  and  private,  in 
the  last  four  months  show  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  discrimination  exer¬ 
cised  by  buyers.  Animals  of  approved 
conformation  and  soundness  have  been 
much  sought  after,  and  higher  prices 
have  been  paid  for  such  animjtls  than 
were  paid  a  year  ago.  Percherons  of 
faulty  conformation,  lacking  in  size,  or 
unsound,  have  not  been  in  demand,  and 
very  low  prices  have  been  paid — less  than 
similar  animals  brought  last  year.  Good 
Percherons  are  from  $75  to  $100  higher, 
and  inferior  ones  from  $100  to  $200  low¬ 
er.  Such  keen  discrimination  is  a  favor¬ 
able  sign,  and  promises  more  rapid  im¬ 
provement  than  has  occurred  heretofore. 

The  keener  judgment  manifested  by 
purchasers  carries  a  warning  to  breed¬ 
ers.  If  profits  are  to  be  expected  from  fu¬ 
ture  operations  good  sound  sires  of  A1 
type  must  be  used,  and  the  colts  must  be 
liberally  nourished  from  birth  till  ma¬ 
tured  or  sold.  Grain  should  be  given  by 
the  time  the  colts  are  a  month  old,  and 
should  not  be  discontinued,  Summer  or 
Winter,  until  the  animals  are  at  least 
three  years  old.  The  superior  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  colts,  as  compared 
with  most  of  those  reared  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  feed  their  colts  grain  while 
they  are  on  pasture,  even  where  the  grass¬ 
es  are  unusually  abundant  and  nourish¬ 
ing.  Half  a  pound  of  grain  for  each  one 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  colt  is  none 
too  much  for  weanlings,  yearlings  or  two- 
year  olds,  even  when  on  good  pasture. 
Stunted  colts  never  do  recover  their  nor¬ 
mal  conformation  and  excuses  are  of 
small  avail  when  buyers  are  purchasing. 

Free  use  of  the  knife  on  unsound  or 
inferior  stallions  is  sound  business  policy 
under  present  conditions.  Many  stallions 
of  this  character  have  sold  in  the  past 
four  months  for  less  than  they  would  have 
brought  as  geldings.  The  sale  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  or  unsound  stallion  for  breeding 
purposes  hurts  the  breeder  more  than  any 
one  else,  for  as  long  as  such  an  animal 
is  retained  in  the  stud,  the  name  of  the 
breeder  is  advertised  in  the  pedigree  and 
bills  to  the  shame  of  the  man  who  bred 
him.  Think  twice  before  you  retain  an 
unworthy  colt  even  for  sale. 


Cholera  Serum  for  Hogs. 

Can  an  ordinary  farmer  immunize  his 
hogs  against  cholera  without  the  aid  of 
a  veterinarian?  It  is  sometimes  incon¬ 
venient  to  get  hold  of  the  latter.  Can 
you  give  instructions  for  administering 
the  serum?  Do  the  State  or  Federal 
authorities  issue  any  general  information 
along  these  lines?  Is  the  serum  a  cure, 
as  well  as  a  preventive?  Would  it  be 
of  any  benefit  to  inoculate  a  herd  after 
one  or  two  hogs  had  shown  signs  of,  or 
died  with  cholera?  H.  J.  I. 

Connecticut. 

The  subject  of  hog  cholera  has  baffled 
the  energies  of  the  best  scientists  in  the 
country  for  many  years  and  while  some 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  disease  the  fact  remains  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  hogs  are  lost 
annually  from  this  cause  alone.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  hundreds  of  hogs  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  many  years  during 
which  time  there  were  three  outbreaks  of 
cholera  proves  that  the  immunizing  ser¬ 
um  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  any  great 
extent,  although  it  is  the  best  treatment 
known  and  where  there  is  danger  of  an 
infection  it  should  be  used  at  once  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  serum  has  no 
curative  properties  whatever  and  is  re¬ 
commended  as  a  preventive  only.  I  have 
inoculated  many  hogs  which  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  disease,  also  those  which  had 


not.  without  noticing  any  difference  in 
their  power  of  resistance.  Under  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions  I  would  not  advise  inocu¬ 
lation  unless  the  disease  appears  in  the 
herd  or  neighborhood  in  which  case  it 
should  be  done  immediately.  The  serum 
is  usually  sold  under  the  conditions  that 
it  must  be  administered  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  This  is  done  to  prevent  any 
misuse  of  the  serum  and  secure  the  best 
possible  results. 

The  process  of  administering  the  ser¬ 
um  is  as  follows:  For  large  hogs  two  or 
more  men  are  required  to  hold  them, 
while  one  man  is  all  that  is  required  for 
pigs.  The  pig  is  caught  and  placed  on 
its  back,  the  attendant  holding  its  front 
feet  with  one  hand  and  hind  feet  with 
the  other.  A  barrel  standing  on  end 
makes  a  convenient  place  on  which  to 
rest  the  pig  during  the  operation.  With 
a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  the  veter¬ 
inary  sterilizes  a  small  area  just  inside 
the  thigh  where  the  muscle  is  the  thick¬ 
est  and  injects  the  serum  well  under 
the  skin  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  A 
strong  solution  of  creolin  is  used  to  ster¬ 
ilize  the  place  where  the  injection  is  to 
be  made.  The  dose  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  hog  and  the  strength  of  the 
serum.  Directions  are  always  given  on 
each  bottle  in  regard  to  size  of  dos«'. 
After  each  injection  the  syringe  should 
lx*  sterilized  before  being  used  for  an¬ 
other  pig.  This  is  done  to  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  contagion.  The  agricultural  exper¬ 
iment  stations  for  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Kansas  have  done  considerable  work  along 
this  line  and  I  would  suggest  that  any 
one  who  is  interested  should  write  for  the 
bulletins  on  the  subject  published  by  these 
stations.  There  is  yet  room  for  much 
study  and  experimentation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hog  cholera  as  our  annual  losses 
prove,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  work  will  in  time  develop  a 
method  for  the  control  of  the  disease 
which  will  be  far  superior  to  anything 
yet  known.  c.  s.  G. 


During  the  last  G.  A.  K.  encampment 
there  was  one  woman  amid  the  crowd  of 
spectators  on  the  day  of  the  parade  who 
made  herself  conspicuous  by  her  noisy 
hurrahs  and  excited  waving  of  a  flag  as 
the  old  veterans  marched  past.  One  of 
the  bystanders  told  her  sharply  to  shut 
up.  “Shut  ui>  yourself!”  she  retorted. 
“If  you  had  buried  two  husbands  who 
had  served  in  the  war,  you  would  be  hur¬ 
rahing  too.” — Everybody's. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them — they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KllESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able—  For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Don’t  Ruin  A  Good  Jfcrse 

To  Save  A  Few  Cents  MmtoM..  i 


Look  at  the  sore  on  that  horse’ s 
shoulder  !  How  can  you  expect  him 
,to  do  a  full  day’s  work  ?  A  few 
cents  will  cure  him  or  prevent  these  sores. 
TAPATCO  Pads  will 
Keep  Your  Horse  at  Highest  Working  Power 

w  k  Made  from  start  to  finish  right  in  our  own  immense  factory. 

L  A  Filled  with  our  own  Special  Composite  Stuffing.  Light,  soft. 

springy  and  very  absorbent.  No  dirt;  no  trash;  no  short, cheap, 


springy  _  _ _ _ _ „ 

limy  hair  with  hide  attached  to  attract  rats  and  mice. 

Put  TAPATCO  Pads  on  your  horses  when  you  take  them  ,  _  , 

out  in  spring  and  you'll  have  no  trouble  from  galled  shoulders  or  neck. 

PADS  FOR  HORSES 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co.,  Greenfield,  O. 


Guaranteed  Correct  Capacity— 

Not  only  strong,  sanitary  contain¬ 
ers  but  accurate  measures  as  well. 

Sturges  Capacity  Milk  Cans 

are  the  only  milk  cans  offering  this  advantage.  Buy  Sturges  Cans 
and  profit  by  it.  Be  positive  that  tlie  cans  you  use  are  “true  to 
measure.”  This  feature  increases  the  value  of  Sturges  Milk  Cana 
but  not  the  price. 

The  largest  milk  can  plant  in  the  country— and  our  50  years’  ex¬ 
perience  enable  us  to  give  you  the  greatest  milk  car.  value  for  your 
money.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  00  showing  construction  and 
different  patterns  of 

“The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity” 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

New  York  Address :  1650  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  50  Church  St. 


VEGA 


Cream  Separator 

Separates  99S% 

Guaranteed  the  Closest  Skimming 
Machine  on  the  Market 


A  marvel  of  simplicity.  Awarded  gold  medals  in  competition. with  oth¬ 
ers  at  World’s  expositions  held  in  Australia,  Russia,  Austro  -  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Sweden. 

_  »  Leads  All  in  efficiency,  durability,  and  appearance.  No  COmpll- 
V  Cga  cated  parts.  Two  worm  gears  do  the  work.  Fewer  discs.  Abso¬ 
lutely  sanitary.  Disc*  interchangeable.  Easily  cleaned  and  assembled, 
numbering  necessary.  Bowl  self-balancing.  Runs  14  minutes  independently 
after  reaching  regulation  speed.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Recommended  and  endorsed 
by  leading  dairymen  In  all  dairy  Countries. 

more  information  about 
wonderful  separator  that  lias  caused 
Buch  favorable  comment.  Call  on  your  Hardware  orlmplement  Dealer  lor  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  If  he  doesn't  handle  the  "VEGA,"  ask  him  to  order  one  for  you  to  see. 
If  he  will  not  do  this,  write  to  us,  sending  us  his  name  and  address.  In  any  case 
don't  fall  to  send  for  our  free  catalog.  Postal  will  do.  Address 

THE  VEGA  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  17.  FOSTORIA, 


Investigate  The  “Vega”  |e*n 


Send 

For 

Free 

Book 


No 


OHIO 


this 


95  SENT  ON  TRIAL 


UPWARD 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  In  Use 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one 
quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large  capacity  machines.  I  he  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and 

generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
separator  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchange^  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream 
Separators  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filed  from  W extern  points .  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalog  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge.N.Y. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST  FEED 
For  Cows 

All  of  the  sugar  beet  left  after  man's  food 
(sugar)  has  been  soaked  out  by  water.  Clean, 
wholesome,  pure,  dried  vegetable  food. 


Free  from  adul  ’  teration.  Don’t 
buy  bran,  middlings,  ccrnmeal, 
barley,  oats  or  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feed  when  you  can  get 
a  better  feed  like  Dried 

Beet  Pulp  for  less  money  per 
toa  Ask  your  dealer 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING 


CO. 


609  Gillespie  Bldj.  J 

DETROIT. 
MICH. 

9 


MINERALS 

x  HEAVE  years 

*.  ^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A ve.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A.  BOG  SPAVIN, PUFF  or  THOROUGHPIN, 
but 


Dalyfood  Stock  Molasses 

Best  and  Cheapest  Stock  Food.  $f>  a  barrel.  Write 
for  delivered  prices  in  large  lots. 

The  ,T.  J.  Garvey  Co.,  63  Beaver  St.,  New  York 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR-, 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Goitres. 
Wens.  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  81.00  and  fc-.OU 
a  ooitle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  bj 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  88  lemple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Sanitary  Milk  Questions 


Tuberculosis  from  Diseased  Cows. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  students  of  the  tuberculosis  problem, 
ns  it  presents  itself  in  the  human  family, 
now  believe  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  adults  were 
ncquired  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  the 
disease  remaining  latent  until  adult  life, 
the  editorial  caution  on  page  532  against 
knowingly  using  uncooked  milk  from  tu¬ 
bercular  cows  for  food  is  hardly  strong 
enough.  It  is  not  only  to  be  hoped  that 
no  one  will  do  it,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  anyone  who  does  it  is  assuming  a 
responsibility  that  nothing  but  ignorance 
of  the  possibilities  involved  can  excuse. 

The  matter  of  transference  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  to  humans  is  one  that  is  not 
fully  settled,  it  being,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  one  that  is  difficult  to  prove  or 
disprove.  The  weight  of  opinion  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  germs  of  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  when  taken  into  the  human  stomach 
may  become  absorbed  into  the  blood  cur¬ 
rent  and  by  that  carried  to  the  lungs  or 
other  organs  and  find  lodgement  there.  It 
is  also  believed  that,  whenever  they  lodge, 
they  may  become  encapsulated  and  re¬ 
main  quiescent  for  a  number  of  years, 
breaking  out  later  when  conditions  have 
become  favorable  for  them,  and,  in  some 
cases,  with  a  destructive  force  which 
nothing  can  check.  The  fact  that  these 
things  have  not  yet  been  positively  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  possibly  may  never  be, 
should  not  lead  us  knowingly  to  take 
chances  which  the  best  thought  of  those 
who  are  studying  the  matter  would  for¬ 
bid.  M.  B.  D. 


Vetch  and  Rye  as  Hay. 

Is  rye  and  vetch  a  good  hay  for  milch 
cows?  What  could  be  added  to  rye  and 
vetch  that  would  winter  over  and  make 
a  better  hay?  Would  vetch  added  to 
grass  and  clover,  seeded  in  August,  be 
valuable  in  getting  more  tons  of  feed  per 
acre,  and  would  it  mature  so  as  to  be  cut 
with  the  above?  w.  H.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

Rye  never  makes  a  good  hay.  It  is 
Ihe  poorest  grain  of  any  for  use  as  either 
green  fodder  or  when  dried.  It  is  too 
tough  and  flinty  to  satisfy  stock.  The 
vetch  when  properly  cured  makes  a  fair 
hay,  about  as  good  as  pea  vines.  Most 
stock  do  not  care  for  it  at  first,  but  after 
they  become  accustomed  to  its  taste,  they 
will  eat  it  readily.  In  sections  where 
Crimson  clover  is  sure  to  live  through  the 
Winter,  that  crop  will  help  when  seeded 
with  vetch  and  some  other  grain,  but 
in  Massachusetts,  Crimson  clover  would 
not  pay,  as  it  will  kill  out  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  A  better  plan  would  be 
to  seed  wheat  instead  of  rye  with  the 
vetch.  Wheat  makes  a  much  better  grain 
hay  when  the  grain  is  soft  in  the  head, 
and  the  wheat  and  vetch  cured  together 
into  hay  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
rye.  Vetch  is  not  a  crop  to  be  added  to 
grass  and  clover  seed.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  such,  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
smother  out  the  young  grass  and  injure 
it  in  the  Spring.  Vetch  needs  some  up¬ 
right  growing  crop  like  wheat  or  rye, 
to  hold  it  off  the  ground.  Unless  such  a 
crop  is  present,  vetch  will  sprawl  over 
the  land  making  a  very  bad  crop  to  cut 
and  harvest,  and  also  seeding  with  grass 
seeding  too  much. 


Milk  and  Boards  of  Health. 

Has  the  local  board  of  health  a  right 
to  charge  me  $10  for  a  milk  license?  I 
live  on  the  outskirts  of  an  incorporated 
village  and  sell  the  milk  from  12  to  15 
cows  to  customers,  who  come  to  my  place 
and  buy  the  fresh  milk  as  soon  as  milked, 
morning  and  night.  The  State  inspectors 
scored  me  B.  grade.  j.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

The  sanitary  code  of  New  York  State 
says  that  “No  individual  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  at  retail,  milk  or  cream 
in  any  municipality  without  a  permit 
from  the  health  officer  thereof,  which 
Hmll  be  issued  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed  by  this  code  or  by  the 
I ornl  health  officer .”  To  one  who  is  not 
a  lawyer,  this  would  seem  to  give  the  lo- 
<al  health  officer,  or  board,  the  power 
to  make  a  license  fee  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  “conditions.”  There  is  no  reason 
or  justice  in  such  a  requirement,  however, 
and  I  think  that  few  boards  would  im¬ 
pose  it  if  protest  were  made  by  those 
affected.  Not  long  ago,  the  village  board 
'n  the  town  in  which  I  live  announced 


their  purpose  to  require  a  nominal  li¬ 
cense  fee  of  all  those  who  sold  milk  with¬ 
in  the  corporation.  I  protested  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  that,  while  they  might 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  this,  they  had 
no  moral  right,  since  they  would  thus 
impose  a  fine  upon  milkmen,  and  that  if 
they  proposed  to  lay  special  tax  upon 
milk  dealers,  they  should  also  tax  feed 
dealers,  grocers,  and  others.  The  license 
fee  was  not  required. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  New 
York  State  the  town  and  village  boards 
are  also  the  town  and  village  health 
hoards,  and  that  a  village  board  has 
powers  that  a  village  health  board  does 
not  have,  so  that  a  license  fee  may  be 
imposed  by  the  village  board,  rather  than 
by  the  village  health  board,  though  the 
same  men  sit  on  both.  If  your  business 
is  conducted  outside  the  village  limits, 
the  village  board  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
you,  though  your  town  health  board  has. 
If  you  sell  milk  within  the  corporation 
limits,  the  village  board  can  require  a 
license  fee  of  you,  and,  if  they  do,  your 
remedy  is  to  agree  with  all  others  sell¬ 
ing  milk  there  that  you  will  make  butter 
until  the  village  board  either  removes 
the  special  tax  from  your  business  or 
fixes  a  like  one  upon  dealers  in  other 
commodities.  The  fact  is  that  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  other  callings  have  so  long 
looked  upon  the  farmer  as  the  “goat,” 
and  a  patient,  unprotesting  goat,  at  that, 
that  they  sometimes  do  him  an  injustice 
more  in  thoughtlessness  than  from  any 
desire  to  be  unfair.  M.  B.  D. 


Cornstalks  for  Horses. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  can 
feed  cornstalks  to  horses  instead  of  hay, 
and  how  best  to  feed  them.  The  stalks 
are  in  good  shape.  I  am  out  of  hay  and 
have  a  lot  of  stalks  to  get  rid  of.  One 
of  my  mares  is  in  foal.  Will  that  make 
any  difference?  s.  p.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  feed  dry  stalks  in  place  of  hay 
alone  to  our  horses  for  about  five  months 
each  year.  We  plant  a  flint  corn  which 
makes  a  fine  and  tender  stalk.  The 
horses  eat  this  fodder  like  coarse  hay — 
leaving  only  a  short  part  of  the  bundles. 
The  dry  stalks  alone  are  constipating. 
We  feed  carrots,  mangels  or  small  pota¬ 
toes  to  overcome  this  effect,  or  use  a 
small  quantity  of  black-strap  molasses  on 
the  stalks  or  in  the  feed.  The  stalks  of 
dent  or  other  large  growing  corn  may  be 
cut  or  shredded  and  the  horses  will  eat 
more  in  this  form.  If  you  feed  such  big 
stalks  entirely  the  horses  will  nibble  the 
blades  and  upper  stalk  and  leave  the  rest. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  Pee  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MILK 


—We  can  place  an  order  of  one 
car  of  pasteurized  Grade  B 
milk.  Shipments  must  come 
over  the  New  York  Central. 
Payments  weekly.  Department  of  Foods  & 
Markets,  71  West  33rd  St.,  Jiew  York  City 


FREE  M 


PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


HORSE  BOOK 

My  35  Years’  successful 
veterinary  experience  has 
taught  me  much  about  our 
friend  the  Horse.  My  book 
is  full  of  hints  and  helps,  and 
it’s  FR. EE  —  absolutely. 

■  Write  for  it.  ~  "" 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

141  Winchester  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Kills  all  Ticks 


and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  260  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you  send  $1.76  for  $2  packet.  Specially  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  “Ticks”  sent  free  for  asking;  a 
post  card  brings  it.  Address 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

135  W.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Insure  Your  Horse  All  Summerft5(K 

-rl  44m  r  mi  m  ^ 

costa  $1.50  per  day  to 
:  or  mule.  Queron  coits 
keeps  him  always  on  ihe 
t,  but  make  us  prove  it. 

Dr.  E.  Hogg,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  over  8000  horses  and  mules  under  his  care. 
Dr.  I.  C.  Newhard.  Ashland.  Pa.,  h  as  over  5000.  These  doctors  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  QUERON  for  Galls,  Sores  and  Harness  Rubs.  No  greater  proof  is  needed. 

Furthermore,  we  guarantee  Queron  or  your  money  back.  1 0,000  cans  already 
fold,  without  a  failure.  Can  you  afford  to  delay  in  the  face  of  such  evidence? 

QUERON  PRODUCTS  CO.,  302  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Wanted  to  B  uy- Angora  Goats  ^,3.  sCon°R0 


JS  X\7- 1  3ST  33 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 

R'fr 


Prolific,  healthy  swine 

—no  breed  thrives  better.  None 
turns  cheaper  feed  into  Oner  pork. 
k  Adds  weight  quickly.  Booh  Free 


Large  Y  orkshir  e  Pigs 

AND  BRED  SOWS 

of  large  litters. 

STACY  BROS.,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  S  inos.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  *1  yre. 
old;  -I  bull  calves  2  to  4 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and 
Ekks  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices, 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


0. 1.C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Order  now  for  Spring  pigs,  April,  May, 

June  shipment.  Also  choice  Fall  Gilts. 
.Mature  hoars  300  to  (iOO  lbs.  at  $45  each. 

VICTOR  FAI1MS,  -  BELLVALE,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  V. 


r  HESTER  WHITE  PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

V/  Price  on  these  PIGS  IN  PAIRS.  Not  Akin,  915.00. 

Send  your  check  today  for  a  pair— shipment  of 
same  about  May  17th.  Every  Pig  Registered  in  Pur- 
chaser's  name.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK.  Scio,  New  York 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  AVE8TVIK4V  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I).  No.  I,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


BERKSHIRES 

Forty  mows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  tlie  famous 
Itlvuls  Majestic  Boy  148407.  These  lire  of  the  best 
type  mid  Individuality,  Write  for  prices. 
TOMPKINS  FARM,  :-i  I.ANSOALE.  I»A. 


HU  pop  n|IJQ— : $16  pair.  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 
uunuu  riuo  Kggs, $1.50 set.  S.  Weeks.  OeGrafl.O. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow 
Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct 


Berkshires 

come  and  see. 


WITH  QUALITY,  TYPE  AND 
BEST  OP  BREEDING.  A  tine 
lot  of  show  and  breeding  stock 
to  offer.  Write  your  wants  or 
H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  N.Y. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

li.  Y.  KUCKLKY,  “Woodrow".  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Woodlynn  Farm  Ber  ks  h  i  res ^.^Tri  o  i  «f 

Joint  \\ .  Cooper,  -  -  PineviUe,  Fa. 


Berkshire 

sows.  M. 


Pigs 


— Choice 
Also  a 


ones  at  a  moderate  price, 
few  service  boars  and  bred 


H.  TAYLOR,  Went  Alexander,  Pa 


OH  ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

13  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  UAUNE8.  Oxford,  N.  Y, 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWODO-No  foot  and  month 
“  disease  ever  in  county.  Shipments  permittep 
everywhere,  on  inspection.  Special  offering  of  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs.  H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.  V. 


Bred  Berkshire  Sow  Cheap  ?oV”™Vweil 

marked;  deep,  mature  sow,  “Premier  Longfellow"  blood;  bred 
to  Masterpiece  lioar.  Moving — must  sell.  First  check  for  160 

takes  her— worth  $100.  Old  Landing  Farms,  Millsboro,  Dot 


DAIRY  CATTLE] 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

On  a  Good  REGISTERED  VE/IRLING 
HOLSTEIN  BULL,  nearly  all  white.  A 
Show  animal.  Good  size,  ready  for  service. 
All  females  in  his  pedigree  are  large  milk 
and  butter  producers,  with  good  official 
records.  Send  for  photo,  predigreeand  price. 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS.  ALLAMUCHY.  N.J. 


East  River  Grade  HolsteinsFor  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TUBERCULIN E  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls  $35  to  $50  each.  5  registered  heifer  calves  $500. 
Registered  bulls  ready  for  service,  registered  and 
liigh-grade  cows.  Reagan  Ilros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [s0thbeuybegrpaadl 

IJolsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Hnlotoin  Qorvinp  Bf.||-Grandsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiem  oervice  nun  (iyke  and  Kine  Segis  (one 

to  10  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis.  Harlwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


DTAnV  PAR  CPRUIPP-PRICES,  S75.00  toSI50.00 

IftftUT  run  OtKVIOL  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE.  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION  ^L^i 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  G03  Rensltaw  Bldg. ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
Heisalsoforsale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

six  months  old.  Tuberculin  tested.  From  choice 
cows.  Sire.  “Royal  Bay.”  half  brother  to“A/.ucena’s 
Pride,  2d.”  Record,  H1203  lbs.  milk.  857  lbs.  butter- 
fat.  $50.  registered  and  transferred  Enclose  stamp. 

Edward  van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


lOrnCCVC-^  few  registered  Guernsey 
I  I3CJO  bulls  from  2  to  18  months 
old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  R.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer’s  prices. 
Herd  headed  by  Masterpiece  Premier  C180800. 
ELLENWOOD  FARM,  -  Uatboro,  Pa. 


HORSES ] 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOI.STKIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  Middle  field,  Ohio 


HORSE  FOR  SALE 

FINK  DRIVING  HORSE.  Fast,  gentle,  sound  and  right 
in  every  way.  Safe  for  lady  to  drive.  Prlec  9350. 
Address  Surah  Hawkins,  885  W.  80th  St.,  New  York 


(  Dogs  and.  Perrots 

-AIREDALE- 

male,  18  months  old.  Elegant  head  (none  better) 
dark  eyes,  good  coat,  size  and  conformation.  By 
Imported  Tanglewold  Terror.  Price,  $tu. 

C.  H.  4V ELLEIt,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


NO  trouble  when  an  AIREDALE  meets  an 

HONEST  MAN,  but - !  Get  a  pedigreed  pup 

from  W.  A.  Lowber,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPS— Registered  beauties.  Males.  $8; 
Females,  $(i.  Wni.  W.  Ketch,  R.  R.  8,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


PHI  I  1C  P 1 1 P  Q — the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood 

bULLIC  ruro  hounds.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa 


UIANTED— COLLIE  KITCH-Must  be  good 
**  stock  and  well  marked.  Also  want  collie  puppie. 

ROCK  AY  A  Rl>  NUSBAU.AI,  Unlontown,  Mil. 

ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIER 

l-year-old  bitch  tor  98,  Good  wutehilog 
ANNA  M.  JONES  HILLSDALE,  X.  Y. 


Corrolc- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
reiieis  Pnee  list,  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer,  O. 


50  Brood  Mares 

Percherons,  Belgians.  Suffolks  and  Clydes¬ 
dales.  Special  spring  offering  of  prize  win¬ 
ners,  priced  to  sell.  There’s  a  reason  in  bul¬ 
letin  13,  entitled,  “  More  Dollars.”  It’s  free. 

Adirondack  Farms,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Marcs 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 

Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Ky 


Shetland  Ponies-^ 

$;>0.  HARTZELL  BROS  .  Established  1883,  SEBRING,  OHIO 

Registered  Percherons 

3-Year-Old  Stud,  Large  Imported  Mares 
in  Foal,  also  several  Colts.  All  blacks. 

A.  MARTIN  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Putting  Hogs  in  the  Timber. 


I  notice  information  desired  on  turn¬ 
ing  hogs  in  timber  cuttings.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  in  Maine  do  that.  The  hogs  are  left 
at  the  camps  in  the  Spring,  after  all 
business  is  through,  without  any  care¬ 
taker  if  late  enough  in  the  Spring  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  snow  to  bother. 
Sows  are  left  to  have  their  litters  and  if 
not  too  early  they  do  well  and  the  small 
pigs  always  do  well.  Of  course  they  must 
have  plenty  of  water.  On  the  township 
where  T  was  there  were  26,000  acres,  and 
lumber  camps  at  different  places,  and 
while  bears  were  very  plenty  I  never 
know  of  their  troubling  the  hogs.  This 
was  in  Franklin  Co.,  Me.,  and  the  record 
every  Fall  shows  such  a  lot  of  hears 
taken. 

In  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  one  large 
concern  put  500  hogs  in  the  woods  at 
their  different  camps  one  Spring,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  Summer  T  talked  with 
one  of  their  men  who  had  just  come  from 
a  trip  made  on  purpose  to  see  how  they 
were.  lie  reported  that  he  saw  and 
counted  over  550  in  different  places  and 
all  he  saw  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  I 
have  been  away  since  and  cannot  say  bow 
it  proved  as  a  whole,  hot  I  should  turn 
out  all  the  hogs  I  had  money  to  buy  and 
land  to  keep  without  fear.  As  the  camps 
were  miles  apart,  and  some  at  least  of 
the  hogs  left  had  been  at  the  camp, 
sometime,  all  were  found  near  the  camp, 
and  all  Summer  made  their  way  back 
at  night  I  think.  There  were  no  fences, 
so  that  plenty  of  land  and  water  was  at 
hand.  If  I  were  to  turn  them  out  I 
would  have  a  shelter  for  them,  and  salt 
them  there,  and  every  time  I  went  to 
see  them  throw  a  little  grain  there.  There 
would  be  no  trouble  then  to  find  them  in 
the  Fall  and  no  whiter  pork  can  be  made. 

Maine.  F.  v. 

In  reference  to  the  article  on  page  522, 
I  would  like  to  give  a  little  experience  of 
my  own.  A  number  of  years  ago,  in 
Oregon,  having  more  hogs  than  T  needed, 
and  not  being  able  to  give  them  away, 
much  less  selling  them  (due  to  the  fact 
that  hogs  were  over  plenty!  I  decided  to 
give  thorn  the  run  of  a  40-acre  tract  of 
timber  land,  part  of  which  had  been  cut 
off,  and  grown  up  with  different  kinds 
of  grass  on  which  cattle  did  well.  To 
my  surprise,  on  visiting  them  some  three 
weeks  later,  I  found  that  three  or  four 
out  of  10  had  died,  while  the  others  were 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  there  being 
no  acorns  or  hickory  nuts  for  them  to 
feed  upon.  The  grass  alone  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  and  they  had  access  to  a  river  for 
water,  too.  J.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


Hog  Pasture  in  Orchard. 

I  have  an  old  orchard  which  came  into 
my  possession  in  late  Summer.  The  soil 
is  sandy;  owing  to  press  of  work  was  not 
able  to  get  in  any  cover  crop  but  was  just 
able  to  get  it  plowed  before  the  late 
freezing  in  December;  if  having  been  in 
sod  for  four  or  five  years  previous.  I 
am  planning  to  sow  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  in  this  orchard  as  early  as  T  can. 
and  when  crop  is  about  six  or  eight  inch¬ 
es  high,  use  it  as  hog  pasture  up  to  the 
time  when  corn  comes  in  milk,  when  I 
want  lo  hog  off  a  piece  of  corn;  and  plow 
orchard  and  sow  to  rye  to  turn  under 
next  year.  Would  the  above  plan  be 
feasible,  or  could  you  suggest  some  other 
legume  crop  that  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage  as  a  forage  crop  during  early 
Summer?  Would  it  be  necessary,  or  ad¬ 
visable  to  inoculate  for  these  legumes? 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.  E.  ir.  rc. 

From  our  own  experience,  we  would 
change  this  program  a  little.  Run  a  por¬ 
table  fence  of  woven  wire  through  the 
center  of  the  orchard.  On  one  half  of 
it,  sow  now  as  soon  as  you  can.  Cana¬ 
da  peas  and  oats,  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  peas  and  three  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre.  Add  for  each  acre  I1/,  pound 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  harrow  it  in 
thoroughly.  This  will  give  an  early 
growth  and  a  good  pasture  through  the 
early  part  of  the  Summer.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  sow  at  corn  planting 
time  either  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans,  with 
about  two  pecks  of  the  seed  of  Early 
Amber  cane  or  some  other  sorghum  along 
with  the  beans.  Probably  the  beans  in 
your  latitude  will  give  better  satisfaction 
than  cow  peas,  and  the  sorghum  will  add 
considerable  value  to  the  pasture.  You 
can  turn  your  hogs  into  the  oats  and  peas 


early;  then  when  they  have  eaten  it  down 
well,  drive  them  into  the  other  side,  as 
the  pasture  there  gets  large  enough,  and 
drive  them  back  and  forth  from  one  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  keep  tip  a  clean  and 
fresh  pasture.  In  our  own  experience 
this  plan  has  worked  well,  and  with  an 
ordinary  season,  you  can  keep  tln>  hogs 
going  until  the  corn  is  ready.  See  that 
the  hogs  have  plenty  of  charcoal  and  wood 
ashes,  or  fine  bone;  and  it  will  pay  to 
feed  them  a  fair  quantity  of  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings  in  addition  to  the  pasture.  After 
the  hogs  are  taken  out,  what  they  have 
left  of  this  pasture  may  be  plowed  under 
and  rye  seeded.  It  will  pay  to  add  tin- 
seed  of  Ilairy  vetch  to  the  rye.  Tn  the 
case  of  the  Soy  beans,  we  feel  certain  that 
inoculation  will  pay.  If  the  soil  is  sour 
wc  should  use  lime. 


Feeds  for  Dairy  Cows. 

I.  What  feeding  value  is  there  in  rye 
chop  for  dairy  cows?  What  would  you 
think  of  a  ration  by  weight  of  three 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  three  parts  gluten, 
one  part  oat  chop,  two  parts  rye  chop, 
and  three  parts  corn  and  cob  meal?  IIow 
much  of  this  should  be  fed  a  cow  per 
day,  having  meadow  hay.  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  for  roughage?  2.  1  have  mixed  160 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings.  100  pounds 
rye  r-hop,  25  pounds  O.  I\  oilmen!  and 
25  pounds  digester  tankage.  Would  you 
think  this  n.  good  ration  tor  shouts  of 
about  65  pounds  by  adding  whole  corn 
to  equal  another  1 00  pounds  or  would  it 
be  best  to  meal  the  corn?  u.  n.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  chemical  analysis  of  rye  chop, 
that  is  the  whole  grain  chopped  up.  is 
as  follows:  Digestible  protein  6.9%,  di¬ 
gestible  carbohydrates  67.6%,  digestible 
fat  1.1%.  Its  feeding  value  is  about  tin- 
same  as  cornraeal,  but  it  must  not  be 
fed  in  too  large  quantities  to  milch  cows. 
The  mixture  you  suggest  is  too  concen¬ 
trated  for  best  results  in  feeding.  While 
it  might  increase  your  milk  yield  for  a 
short  time,  its  after  effect  would  not 
be  desirable.  By  adding  at  least  six  parts 
of  dried  brewers’  or  distillers’  grains  or 
wheat  bran  you  would  make  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  ration.  Feed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  each  cow  and 
the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  One 
pound  of  grain  for  about  three  pounds  of 
milk  is  a  common  practice. 

2.  The  grain  mixture  you  are  using  for 
pigs  should  produce  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  by  the  addition  of  100  pounds  of 
corn  or  cornmeal.  While  whole  corn  is 
usually  fed  to  pigs  on  the  cob  it  would 
no  doubt  be  an  advantage  to  have  it 
ground  or  soaked  when  mixed  with  other 
grains  and  fed  to  pigs  of  this  age.. 

C.  S.  GBEEN’K. 


Thin  Calf. 

I  would  like  your  advice  in  regard  to 
a  young  calf;  she  is  a  fine  Guernsey,  was 
dropped  September  1;  seemed  to  thrive 
and  grow.  When  about  three  months  old 
an  abscess,  or  large  lump,  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  came  rather  suddenly  on  her 
lower  jaw.  I  have  always  thought  it 
from  a  tooth  and  rubbed  liniment  on  it 
and  it  broke  and  ran,  cleaned  up  and  no 
more  sign  of  any  trouble,  but  she  is  so 
poor  and  thin  and  what  one  would  call 
pot-bellied,  and  her  hind  quarters  are 
thin  and  weak.  She  seems  well  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  eat.  She  has  had  all  the 
hay  she  could  cat  with  a  little  ground 
grain  every  day,  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  pint  of  a  balanced  ration  I  feed  the 
cows.  1  did  not  think  calves  needed  any 
grain,  but  wanted  this  one  to  grow  big 
and  strong.  Her  coat  is  very  long  and 
thick  but  when  I  run  my  hands  through 
she  seems  all  bones.  I  have  a  new  baby 
calf  I  am  going  to  raise  and  don’t  want 
to  make  any  mistakes  on  this  one.  I 
have  wondered  if  she  did  not  have  worms 
and  today  gave  her  some  sage  and  molas¬ 
ses.  as  we  give  children.  L.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  paunch  <<f  a  young  calf  is  not  de¬ 
veloped  and  not  able,  at  first,  to  care  for 
large  quantities  of  roughage.  The  ani¬ 
mal  should  live  largely  on  milk  as  the 
Creator  intended  and  have  oatmeal,  bran 
and  oi lineal,  or  a  commercial  calf  meal ; 
as  soon  ns  it  will  eat  such  feed.  A  little 
fine  hay  may  bo  given  but  not  much  bulky 
hay,  straw  or  fodder.  Give  the  calf  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil  or  four  ounces  of 
epsom  salts  shaken  in  warm  water 
and  repeat  in  24  hours  if  necessary  to 
freely  move  the  bowels;  then  feed  more 
meal  and  less  bulky  feed.  Feed  oilm,«.l 
freely.  The  young  calf  should  be  raised 
<m  milk  and  mixed  meals,  or  calf  meal. 

_ a.  s.  A. 

Tiie  baby,  scarcely  two,  was  sitting  in 
her  high  chair  at  the  table,  upon  which 
had  been  placed  a  large  glass  of  milk 
and  some  crackers.  No  one  had  been  no¬ 
ticing  her  when  her  grandfather  sudden¬ 
ly  discovered  that  the  milk  and  crackers 
had  disappeared.  “Why.  where  are  the 
baby’s  milk  and  crackers?”  In-  exclaimed. 
The  infant  patted  her  tiny  stomach  and 
lisped  :  ‘‘They’re  down  in  the  basement.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 
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Which  will 
you  buy 

a  “cream  thief”  or 
savings  bank” 
Cream  Separator 


W  I  T  H  A  G  R  E  A  T  M  A  N  Y 
machines  or  implements  used 
on  the  farm  it  doesn’t  make  much 
difference  which  of  several  makes 
you  buy. 

ONE  MAY  GIVE  YOU  A 
little  better  or  longer  service 
than  another,  but  it’s  mostly  a 
matter  of  individual  preference 
and  often  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  which  one  you  choose. 

NOT  SO  WITH  BUYING  A 
cream  separator,  however. 

THE  MOST  WASTEFUL  MA- 
chine  on  the  farm  is  a  cheat),  in¬ 
ferior  or  half  worn-out  cream 
separator. 

T  II  E  M  O  S  T  I  * ROFITA  B 1  ,E 
machine  on  the  farm  is  a  De 
Laval  Cream  Separator. 

A  CREAM  SEPARATOR  IS 
used  twice  a  day,  750  times  a 
year,  and  if  it  wastes  a  little 
cream  every  time  you  use  it  it’s 
a  “cream  thief.”  and  an  expen¬ 
sive  machine  even  if  you  got  it 
as  a  gift. 

BUT  IF  IT  SKIMS  CLEAN  TO 
the  one  >r  two  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent,  as  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tests  with  a  Bab¬ 
cock  Tester  show  the  De  Laval 
does,  then  it’s  a  cream  saver, 
and  the  most  profitable  machine 
or  implement  on  the  farm — a 
real  “savings  bank”  for  its  for¬ 
tunate  owner. 


AS  TO  HOW  MUCH  CLEANER 
the  De  Laval  skims  than  any 
other  separator,  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  Js  the  well-known 
fact  that  all  other  makes  wen- 
discarded  by  the  creameryinen 
years  ago,  and  that  to-day  98% 
of  the  cream  separators  used  in 
creameries  the  world  over  are 
exclusively  De  I. avals. 

THEN  THE  DE  LAVAL  IS  SO 
much  better  designed  and  so 
much  more  substantially  built 
and  runs  at  so  much  lower  speed 
than  other  separators  that  its 
average  life  is  from  15  to  20 
years,  as  compared  with  an 
average  life  of  from  2  to  5  years 
for  other  machines. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  ADYAN- 
tages  as  well,  such  as  easier 
turning,  easier  washing,  less  cost 
for  repairs,  and  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  De  Lava-1  cream,  which, 
when  considered  in  connection 
with  its  cleaner  skimming  and 
greater  durability,  make  the  De 
Laval  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  cream  separ- 
tor. 

REMEMBER.  THAT  IF  YOU 
want  a  De  Laval  right  now  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  let 
its  first  cost  stand  in  the  way, 
because  it  may  be  purchased  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its 
own  savings. 


A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  tho  asking  tell*  more  fully  why  the 
De  Laval  is  a  “savings  bank’’  cream  separator,  or  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  many  points  of  De  Laval  superiority. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply  write  the  nearer* 

De  Laval  main  office  as  below.  - 

THE  DZ  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 


Helps  his  wife  to  plan  hor  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  in  your  busy  life  w  ithout  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  save  much  hard  work.  \ 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


IR0NASE 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
w  ith  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations 
from  w  hich  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One 
combined  ,  jl  w  ill  do  all  of  the  work. 
Ask  your  (dealer  to  show  #  them  and 
write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening 
With  Modem  Tools**  Free. 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  22 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


From  lVa  to  25  Horse  Power 

^icobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  W rite  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines:  also  of  Jr. 
Sturdy  -/Jack,  the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
lj  H.P.  Iff  engine  on  the  market. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 


UIIIUIUUUUUlUUll 


MICA  ^ 
AXLE  GREASE 


Used  everywhere  and  everywhere 
known  as  the  best. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


Albany 

Boston 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Apii&iMj 

y  WLUiSlW  I 


aasajisa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Shipped  from  Chi-, 
rairo,  W  ft  tor  loo.  ^ 
Kansan  City,  #5 
Minneapolis  or  ^ 
Council  Bluffs,  j 


A7iT  \  IT  DON?T  BUY  a  Gasoline  Engine  of  any 
»  “  M  make,  kind  or  price  until  you  first  get 

my  new  low  price  and  1915  price-reducing  schedule, 
in  which  the  more  we  sell  the  more  we  reduce  the 
price,  and  the  buyer  gets  the  benefit.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  NOW. 

Wo  trivo  you  wore  power  for  less  money  because  quality 
is  our  WATCHWORD  and  volume  our  motto.  Wo  arc  the  Inrtr- 
oat  manufacturers  in  the  world  making  gasoline  engines  soil¬ 
ing  direct  to  tho  consumer.  All  wo  charge  you  for  is  actual 
COST  of  MATERIAL,  ACTUAL  COST  of  labor  and  one  very  small 

Rrotit  based  on  tho  most  tremendous  output.  The  Galloway 
(asterpiccc  BIO  SIX  and  othor  sizes  are  mado  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory  in  enormous  quantities.  All  parts  standardized  and  alike, 
made  by  the  thousands  on  automatic  machinery. 

Sold  to  you  direct  for  loss  money  than  ongines  no  better, 
and  in  many  cases  not  nearly  as  good,  can  bo  bought  by  deal¬ 
ers  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

Orders  are  pouring  in  for  the  Now  Masterpiece  Six  in  a  per¬ 
fect  stream.  WHY?  Because  we  give 

More  Power  For  Less  Money 

than  anybody  in  the  engine  business  today.  Hcmember  our 
engines  are  not  overrated  nor  high  speeded,  which  means 
short  life,  but  are  rated  by  time-tried  experts,  not  imprac¬ 
tical  college  professors;  have  long  stroke,  largo  bore;  heavy, 
and  built  for  heavy,  continuous,  hard,  satisfactory  sorvico. 

When  you  buy  a  horse  you  don't  want  a  Shetland 
pony.  You  want  power  and  plenty  of  it  so  that  it 
won’t  lay  down  on  tho  job. 

Don't  Get  Fooled 

By  the  kind  of  talk  Intended  to  sell  you  n  light 
j  weight,  small  bore  and  short  stroke, high  speeded 
I  engine  that  will  not  stand  up  under  tho  power 
|  strain  demanded. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

275 Galloway  Sta..Water!oo.Iowa 


Better  ft  Bigger 
Disking  ||  Dividends 


This  year,  do  the  best  disk¬ 
ing  you  have  ever  done  — 
it  will  make  you  money. 


disk  harrows  make  it  yourdcalertoshowyou 
eoea^  tod ogoo*.  .risk-  Cutaway  (Cla'>  k) 
ing  that  there  is  really  disk  harrows  and 
no  excuse  for  doing:  plows.  If  he  does  not 
any  other  kind  —  and  sell  them,  write  to  us. 
there’sastyle  and  size  We  ship  direct  where 
for  every  farmer.  Ask  we  have  no  agent. 

Send  for  new  catalog  today 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

839  Main  Street  Higganum.  Conn. 


Write  „ 
for  1915  Offer 

Highest  quality,  selected  lumber, 
Bkilled  workmanship, direct  from  mills 
—  no  agents.  No  traveling  salesmen. 
We  pay  freight— money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  at  once— get  early  buyer’s 
discount,  also  get  money  saving  offer 
on  famous  ’’Standard’’  Silos.  Address 
Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co. 
Dept.  15  Auburn,  Maine 


Direct  from  .^==5^  2  H-P,  $34.95 

Factory^ ^  4  H-P,  69.75 

to  6II-P.  97.75 

I  Dser  rSTmBl  LSS&lJm  \\  8  II-P.  139.65 

12  H-P,  197.00 

10  H-P.  308.80 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Portable  Engine* 

__  _  _ — — — Proport  ionaliy  Low. 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Statiotmry '  (skidded  or  on  iron  base)  ,nnd  Mounted 
,i,L,  ’  .i  Eong-wearing,  separable,  semi-steel  cylin- 
ohfft.  ,rl"?  Pistons;  automobile  ignition:  spark 
miLV- ve^u  .  valves;  variable  speed;  ana  other 
merits  without  which  no  engine  is  now  high-grade. 

Liberal  5- Year  Guaranty 

-S.as^  5r  Terms.  Why  pay  double  price  foi 
nny  good  engine, or  take  n  poor  one, 
for  any  price,  when  the  WITTE  costa 
so  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk? 

New  Book  Free.  Tells  you  the  “in- 

■ - —  side  of  engine  eell- 

i"  ®3  manufacturing.  Get  tho 

facts  whether  you  buy  from  me  or  not. 

Address  my  office  nearest  you.  - 

•  imu 11  W,t,e’  Witte  Engine  Works, 

“38  Oakland  Avenuo,  -  Kansas  City,  M 
Ottico  1B9  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  tho  thin< 
for  preserv 

n  „ - ing  files  o 

iiiE  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  ant 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  8t„  N.  Y 


“Natural”  or  Pasteurized  Milk 


I  am  developing  a  superior  grade  of 
milk  for  children  and  invalids.  What 
are  the  arguments  pro  and  con  as  regards 
natural  milk  as  opposed  to  pasteurized 
milk?  r.  g.  j. 

The  argument  for  natural  milk  is  that 
it  is  the  best  balanced  and  most  nearly 
complete  single  article  of  food  found 
in  nature  and  that  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  young  of  all  mammals, 
furnishing  them  witli  an  easily  digested 
food,  containing  all  of  the  elements  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  development  of  the  body, 
combined  in  proper  proportions.  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  as  food  are  that  it  is  easily 
contaminated  with  disease-producing 
forms  of  germ  life,  that  it  is  preserved 
iu  a  fresh  state  with  difficulty,  that  it 
contains  an  excessive  amount  of  water 
in  •  proportion  to  its  solid  constituents — 
pump  water  is  not  here  referred  to — that 
it  does  not  supply  the  digestive  tract  of 
mature  animals  with  the  bulky  fibrous 
matter  needed  to  promote  digestion,  and 
that  it  is  expensive  to  produce. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  objections  to 
natural  raw  milk,  the  process  of  pasteur¬ 
ization  has  been  developed.  By  pasteur¬ 
ization  is  meant  the  raising  of  milk  to 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  at  that  temperature  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  to  destroy  all  disease- 
producing  germs  that  may  have  obtained 
access  to  it  and,  incidentally,  to  destroy 
the  lactic  acid  bacteria  which  promote 
the  souring  of  milk.  A  temperature  of 
145  degrees,  maintained  for  30  minutes, 
is  specified  by  law  in  the  New  York  San¬ 
itary  Code. 

The  argument  for  pasteurized  milk  is 
not  that  such  milk  is  completely  steril¬ 
ized,  for  it  is  not,  but  that  any  disease- 
producing  germs  in  it  are  destroyed,  and 
that  it  is  thus  rendered  incapable  of 
transmitting  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  ty¬ 
phoid,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  The  objections 
to  pasteurized  milk  are  numerous  and 
valid,  notwithstanding  that  the  process 
is  becoming  more  extensively  used  and 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  cities  to  require  it  in  the  case 
of  all  ordinary  market  milk  offered  for 
sale  in  them.  In  practice,  pasteurization 
is  a  difficult  process;  if  the  milk  16  not 
uniformly  heated  to  a  sufficient  degree, 
and  maintained  at  that. temperature  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  object  of 
the  process  is  not  aconiplished ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  milk  is  overheated, 
certain  properties  of  the  milk  essential 
to  its  use  as  infant  food  are  destroyed. 
While  the  value  of  properly  pasteurized 
milk  as  infant  food  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute,  there  seems  ample  evidence  that 
the  ordinary  commercial  product  cannot 
he  depended  upon  for  good  results  in  in¬ 
fant  feeding.  Pasteurized  milk  does  not 
readily  sour,  because  of  t  lie  destruction 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  may  become  stale  and  un¬ 
wholesome  without  giving  evidence  of 
that  fact  in  taste  and  appearance.  Other 
harmful  bacteria  which  in  raw  milk  are 
kept  in  check  by  the  .iCuOn  of  the  lactic 
acid  bacteria  are,  in  pasteurized  milk, 
free  to  develop  unhindered. 

A  less  technical,  hut  still  valid,  ob¬ 
jection  to  pasteurizing  market  milk  is 
that  the  word  “pasteurized”  may  easily 
give  a  false  sense  of  security.  To  most 
people  it  means  sterilized,  and  safe, 
whereas  such  milk  is  not  sterilized,  and 
unless  greater  pains  are  taken  with  its 
handling  and  storage  after  pasteurization 
than  are  even  necessary  with  raw  milk 
it  is  likely  to  become  an  unwholesome, 
or  even  dangerous,  food.  Pasteurized 
milk  is  not  equal  to  clean,  uncontamin- 
uted,  raAv  milk,  but  where  it  is  difficult, 
or  impossible  to  get  the  latter,  it  may 
become  a  necessary  substitute,  M.  b.  d. 


Drying  Beet  Pulp. 

In  your  reply  to  “Inquirer,”  under  the 
heading  “A  Small  Beet  Pulp  Drier,”  on 
page  513,  you  state  that  sugar  beets  con¬ 
tain  approximately  20%  water,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  order  to  make  a  ton  of  the 
dried  pulp  it  would  he  necessary  to  use 
at  least  five  tons  <»f  beets.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  beets  contain  approximately  807o 
of  water  and  20  per  cent,  of  dry 
matter.  The  conclusion  you  come  to  is 
correct,  but  there  was  a  slip  iu  the 
figures  that  you  used.  You  might  also 
have  said  that  it  cost  this  man 

about  $8  per  ton  ot  dr  fed  pulp  to  dry 
it,  besides  the  expense  ci  the  sacks. 

Detroit,  Mich.  c.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  intended  to  say  that  the 
beets  contain  20  per  cent,  of  dry  matter. 


Don’t  Stop  The 

Grain  Feed 


When  Cows  Are 
Turned  Out  to  Pasture 

•  u  jt0PP'n8  dairy  cow’s  grain  feed  just  as  soon  as  the  pasture  season  arrives 
is  bad  for  the  cow  and  false  economy  for  the  owner.  The  abrupt  change  from  one 
feed  to  the  other  is  more  or  less  harmful  to  the  cow.  The  logical  step  is  to  gradu¬ 
ally  decrease  the  grain  feed  but  not  stop  it  entirely.  Even  when  pasture  is  at  its 
best,  a  small  grain  ration  can  be  profitably  fed.  Grass  alone,  while  rich  in  protein, 
does  not  contain  enough  strength  building  elements.  That’s  why  so  many  suc¬ 
cessful  money-making  dairy  farmers  continue  feeding 


cows  m 
will 


DAIRY/FEED 

all  through  the  Spring  and  Summer,  as  well  as  Fall  and  Winter.  Put  your 
on  a  ration  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  while  on  pasture.  It 
pay  you  and  pay  you  well.  Use  Clover  Leaf  in  place 
of  bran  or  other  feed  you  now  use.  Dollar  per  dollar 
of  cost,  Clover  Leaf  gives  you  more  feed  value  for 
your  money  than  any  other  dairy  feed  you  can  buy. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  you  of  this  just  as  it  has 
convinced  thousands  of  others. 

Ask  Yoiar  Dealer 

for  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed;  also  Clover  Leaf  Calf 
Meal  and  Clover  Leaf  and  Peerless  Horse  Feeds.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  Clover  Leaf  Feeds,  write  us 
and  we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Write  today  for 
valuable  Farm  Record  Book  Free. 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO.  r,, 

307  Cloverdale  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  j  EBUFra[a 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

than  any  other  silo  filler  operating  under  equal  conditions.  That 
guarantee  is.  based  on  what  repeated  tests  have  proved  that  the 
Appleton  Silo  Filler  will  do.  By  its  efficiency  and  economy  in 
use,  its  positive  safeguards  against  breakdowns  and  its  extra  long 
life;  the  Appleton  proves  that  tervice-cost  is  the  only  sensible 
basis  on  which  to  choose  a  silo  filler. 

Solid  oak  frame,  braced,  bolted  and  mortised;  impossible  to  pull  out 
of  line.  Special  high-grade  tool  steel  knives,  spiraled  to  give  clean 
shearing  cut.  10  lengths  of  cut,  6-10  to  2!4  inches.  Tremendous  capacity. 

I  ositive  frictionless  eelf  feed  table  runs  on  chilled  iron  rollers.  One 
lever  controls  feed  rolls  and  table.  Independent  belt  driven  blower,  on 

Appleton 

Silo  Filler 

has  speed  adjustable  to  minimum  use  of  power  for  any  Explains  how  siloing ^  doubles 

height  silo.  Lowdown,  cut-under  frame;  easy  to  handle.  Iced  values  of  crops;  describes 

Send  for  catalog  of  details  showing  i  sizes.  ail  types  of  silos, how  built.etc.; 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  427  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111.  re al°val ue^  S ent &f  rce- wri  te' 


your  questions  on 
ensilage  cutters 


How  much  power  needed— does  it  cut 
silage  evenly — how  big  is  its  capacity — 
how  high  will  it  elevate— how  long  will  it 
last — is  it  easy  to  run?  These  and  all  your 
other  questions  are  answered  in 
our  great  book  by  actual  users  of 


BLIZZARD  SSfgSi* 


send  full  information  of  just  he 
the  Blizzard  is  built  and  teste 
tells  how  the  Blizzard  work 
how  easily  it  is  set  up  ai 
taken  down,  and  all  about  i 
This  book  will  help  you  bi 
right.  Write  for  it  toda 
The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  20 Canton,  O. 


BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutters 


Each  Unadilla  Silo,  possessing  faultless 
construction,  keeps  the  fodder  contents 
pure,  succulent  and  palatable  in  every 
clime.  Free  catalogue  explains  how 
the  adjustable  front  and  perfect  scaling 
doors,  whose  fasteners  make  a  safe 
ladder,  Insure  positive  atr-tightness, 
prevent  mouldy  silage  and  minimize 
feeding  labor.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  N 

Lioouvxl  UDdcr  Harder  &  Schlicbtor  putc-uts. 


Y. 


Above  Every  Building 

on  the  farm,  in  importance  and  attractiveness 
stands  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo.  It  doubles 
feeding  profits.  Through  scores  of  years  of 
weathering  it  will  remain  the  same  tight,  unde¬ 
cayed,  uncracked,  unwarped  preserver  of  sweet, 
succulent  silage.  It  is  fireproof  and  vermin-proof 
and  requires  no  painting  or  adjusting.  The 

Natco 

Imperishable  Silo 

The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations  " 

Is  positively  the  best  investment  the  stockman  can  make.  The 
first  cost  of  the  Natco  is  the  only  cost.  Furthermore,  it  pro¬ 
duces  perfect  silage,  as  the  vitrified  hollow  clay  tile  are  imper¬ 
vious  to  either  air  or  moisture,  and  the  dead  air  compartments 
prevent  freezing.  Convenience  and  attractiveness  add  still  more 
lo  the  absolute  superiority  of  this  silo.  Write  to  nearest  branch 
for  a  list  of  Natco  owners  in  your  State  and  for  catalog  L.  |g 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Organized  1SS9  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Byracuae,  N.  Y.  Madison,  Wis.  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Lansing,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Huntington.  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
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EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Jhe  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  batching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

D  A  V  n  rJ-UPk^  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

*-''■**■  *  V>Tllv>rN.O  anc)  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 

Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


THE  HENYARD 


Broody  Hens  at  Egg  Contest. 

Will  you  give  the  method  of  handling 
broody  liens  at  the  egg-laying  contest? 

Addy,  Wash.  G.  s.  L. 

A  small  coop  made  of  lath  is  hung  on 
the  wall  and  .he  broody  hens  put  in  it. 
As  a  hen  when  getting  broody  plucks  the 
feathers  off  her  breast  (and  lines  her 
nest  with  them)  so  that  her  bare  skin 
can  come  in  contact  with  the  eggs,  this 
open  slat  coop  lets  the  air  “cool  her  off.” 
liens  break  up  very  easily  in  such  a  coop. 

GEO.  A.  COSGKOVE. 


Weak  Chicks. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer's  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Circular.  WARD  W.  DASEY,  Box  55,  FRANKFORO,  DEL 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 

America.  CLACDIA  BETTS.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Tom  Barron  HS,E»C6  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Rah.v  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  free 

Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  .  Clayton,  N.  V. 


Gibson  Poultry  Lays  and  Pays 

White  Leghorns. .R.  I.  Reds. .Barred  Rocks. .White  Wyandottes 

We  are  specialists  in  Utility  Birds.  Carefully  and  practically  bred,  huge  in 
size,  Gibson  fowls  excel  in  egg  production  and  as  show  birds 

Baby  Chicks  .  .  Eggs  for  Hatching  .  .  Breeding  Stock 

Hardy,  livable,  baby  chicks  shipped  in  strong,  well  ventilated  boxes,  safe  delivery  guar, 
anteeil.  Gibson  Eggs  for  Hatching  guaranteed  highly  fertile.  Healthy. vigorous  breed 
ing  birds  that  will  infuse  valuable  blood  into  your  llocks.  We  make  a  specialty  of  stock' 
ing  farms  and  estates  with  heavy  layers.  Book  your  orders  early,  It  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  better  service. 

Oitr  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  is  FHEE.  II  rite  for  it  to  day. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C.  Clyde,  New  York 


S.  C.  Wliite  Legliorns 

1,500  VIGOROUS  BREEOERS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS— MODERN  OPEN  FRONT  LAYING  HOUSES— 12,000  HALL  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY— 10,000  BROOD- 
ING  CAPACITY.  We  guarantee  haIc  delivery  ol  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chix  and  3  months  Pullets.  We  were  compelled  to  decline  many 
order*  ) h* t  Reason  because  they  were  received  too  late.  We  doubled  our  Incubator  capacity  this  Fall  and  will  increase  to  2*>, 000 
next  year.  If  you  want  oin  products  for  spring  or  Summer  delivery — ORDER  NOW.  Visitors  Invited — Send 
for  Booklets.  MOIIKGAN  FARM  Poultry  Plant,  Moltcjrun  Lake.  New  York.  (Phone  til  Peekaklll.) 

Owned  and  operated  by  Chap*  II  Baker- 


Your  Money  Back 

IF  OUR  CHICKS  DON’T  SATISFY  YOU 

With  8,000  lively,  hustling  chicks  in  our  brooders, 
with  »  loss  of  less  than  10?o,  we  cun  safely  make  this 
guarantee. 

Immediate  shipment  hi  any  quantity.  #10  per  100 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Owner 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


K  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  book1'-'  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.J. 
SingleCombWhiteLeghornsExclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

8000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-lulling 
streams  as  Nature  intended.  Specially  bred  for  winter  eggs.  200- 
egg  attain  eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity  at  $6  per  100  and  *5 
per  loo  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  tilled  on  a  day’s  notice 
Baby  chicks  >12  per  100  a  hatch  every  Monday.  12,000  chick#  a 
Week;  no  waiting  this  year  Let  your  orders  come.  Kntire  plant 
milk  fed.  For  vigor  my  birds  have  but  lew  equals.  My  book, 
<*  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  shows  where  the  money  is, 
free  with  ail  >10  orders.  Circulars  free, 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  0.  iirown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain  S.  0.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  lie  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WABFK1.  A  SON,  Itolircrstuw  n.  I*u. 


Chicks 


|{.\  K  It  MI)  and  WHITE 
HOOKS.  HKDS,  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 


Leading  Utility,  200-Egg  Strains.  #1*2.50 

to  #15  per  hundred.  100  alive  guaranteed  at 
your  ex.  office.  Hatched  by  experts.  Booklet  free. 

B1HCHAVOOD  HATCHERY,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Day-Old  Chix-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Our  Chix  are  the  result  of  attention  to  Details  of 
Selection,  Breeding,  Hatching  and  Packing.  They 
have  VITALITY.  That's  why  they  stand  long  and  Make 
(food.  You  Need  birds  that  go  one  better  than  “Pay 
their  Board.’’  100,815;  250,835  ;  500.  $02  f>0:  1000.8120. 
We  guarantee  ( lonnt,  A  r rival,  and  “A  Square  1  >eal." 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  -  Southampton,  N.  V. 


WHITE  LEG  HO  RIM  EGGS 

Hens  selected  for  high  production,  long  lile  and 
rigor.  $0  per  hundred;  $50  per  thousand.  Eggs 
that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 

Aiken  Farm,  -  K.  D.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM”  atUarrea?on°abhle 

prices.  Properly  Hutched,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Hay- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  R.  I. 
Reds.  R.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Pekin  Ducks.  ANDRESEN  8 
AMMERMAN,  Demarest,  N.  J.  Box  137. 


None  Better-S.  C.White  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  range-raised,  and  trap-nested.  Egg  re¬ 
cords  over  200.  Eggs,  93%  fertile.  $1  for  15  or  $6  for 
100-  Chicks,  lusty  and  strong  13  cents  each  or  $12 
per  100-  Summit  Poultry  Farm,  Ridoely,  Maryland 


Sp  1  ¥  _  „t  _ _ Pens  headed  by  Barron 

.  v^.  W .  Leghorns  Cock  ‘Is.  Kggs,  $1  per 
13,  SC  ptr  1(H).  t  .  .in  Duck  Egg*,  t  '*  'J-  Berkshire 
Swine  D'  1RENZE  FARMS.  A>  VNDRIA.  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

**  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm.  Huntington,  N'.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching& Baby  Chicks 

From  best-laying  strains  of  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  and  S  C.  White  Leghorns. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  -  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


THE  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

It  is  where  the 
Day-old  Chick 
Business  ”  origin¬ 
ated  23  years  ago. 
Over  iOU.UOO  egg 
capacity  Un¬ 
doubtedly  more 
“  Day-old  Chicks" 
have  been  shipped 
by  me  than  by 
any  other  man  in 
America. 

Our  Free  Book¬ 
let  gives  low 
prices  on  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
White,  Butt  and 
Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Or¬ 
pington  Chicks  that  have  a  good  egg  record, 
Indian  Runner  Ducklings  and  other  things  you 
should  know.  Our  guarantee  is  asgood  as  gold. 
Address  Box  00 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  OUR  OWN  FREE  RANGE 
HEAVY  LAYING  SELECTED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FREE  l-ROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 

Fol  '  r  on  application 

R00KDALE  FARM 

REWSTER,  NEW  YORK 

E.  SALINGER 


BaToy  Cliiclvs 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


I'ii  rebred, 
.strong.  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus.  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  BABY  CHICKS 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  original  “VITALITY” 
Day-old  Chicksof  QUALITY. 
Others  imitate  my  advertising, 
but  for  the  genuine  “  VITAL¬ 
ITY  ”-Q  UALI  T  Y  Chicks, 
order  of  the  originator, 

S.  C.  WHITE  I.EGHOI’NS 
and  RHODE  ISLAND  I^KDH. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All 
hatching  done  tinder  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
modern  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuba¬ 
tors  used.  I  guarantee  to  ship  Properly  Hatched. 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks.  Thousnn. Is  of  chicks 
hatching  weekly.  $15.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  50;  $1.25  per  25. 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  Illustrated  hooks 
let  free.  You  need  it  before  you  buy  Day-old  chicks.  It 
tells  how  I  produce  chicks  free  of  White  Diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  interested  in  brooders,  ask  me  for  information. 


D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  SETTING ! 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Young  strain.  $1.50  per  setting. 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK,  choice  matings  by  a  prominent 
judge.  $2.50  per  setting  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
Tompkins  birds,  $2  per  setting.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
SIDEWAYS  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  BRIGHTON,  N’.Y. 


EFFICIENCY  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  so  vital  that  you  raise  at  least  75%.  Ma¬ 
jority  of  customers  raise  90%.  Prices  for  May,  $10.50 
per  100,  in  any  quantity.  Prices  for  June. $9  per  100, 
in  any  quantity.  Splendid  hatching  eggs  at  $5  per 
100,  $15  per  1000  Desk  3.  C010MBI*  P0UITRT  FARM.  Toms  River.  H  J 


I  have  12  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks, 
three  weeks  old  to  date.  Their  legs  are 
beginning  to  weaken.  What  causes  this 
and  what  can  be  done?  They  are  in  a 
brooder.  I  feed  ground  oatmeal  and  stale 
bread  mixed  with  egg  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  gradually  omitting  the  egg  and 
adding  a  high  grade  beef  scrap.  I  feed 
sprouted  oats  daily,  a  good  chick  scratch 
feed  and  the  chicks  weigh  five  to  six 
ounces  apiece.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  with 
little  chicks  is  to  net  them  out  on  the 
ground.  Do  this  if  it  is  so  cold  they  can’t 
stay  there  but  a  minute;  do  it.  if  you  have 
to  take  a  broon  and  sweep  the  snow  away 
to  make  a  place  for  them.  I  have  seen 
a  lot  of  chicks  in  a  beautiful  long  brood¬ 
er  house,  with  a  board  floor,  staggering 
around  like  drunken  men,  some  of  them 
too  weak  to  .stand  up;  put  out  doors  on 
the  ground,  and  in  one  week  no  one 
would  believe  they  were  the  same  chicks. 
They  were  running  around  as  lively  and 
vigorous  as  any  chicks.  If  there  is  an 
earth  floor  in  your  brooder  house,  hoe 
the  earth  up  into  a  heap,  wet  it  down 
well  with  a  sprinkling  pot,  sprinkle  the 
scratch  grain  all  through  the  heap  and 
make  the  chicks  scratch  in  the  damp 
earth.  They  need  a  dry  place  to  sleep 
in  at  night,  but  the  natural  damp  earth 
is  needed  more  in  the  day  time. 

GKO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


These  English  Wyandottes. 

The  excellent  performance  of  the  White 
Wyandottes  entered  by  Edward  Cam  of 
England  at  the  egg-laying  contest  has 
drawn  nut  milch  inquiry  from  our  lead¬ 
ers.  People  want  to  know  if  these  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  much  the  same  as  the  Barron 
stock.  We  understand  that  they  are 
somewhat  different  from  Barron’s  birds. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  American 
Wyandottes,  and  possess  the  same  energy 
and  snap  which  Barron’s  birds  do.  On 
the  whole  their  comb  seem  to  be  a  little 
smoother  and  smaller,  so  that  the  head 
and  the  general  shape  of  the  bird  seems 
to  be  more  natty  and  neat.  They  have 
certainly  proved  themselves  quite  wonder¬ 
ful  layers,  but  Barron’s  birds  are  now 
coming  on  and  may  pass  them.  The  sur¬ 
prise,  however,  at  the  egg-laying  contest 
this- year,  is  tin*  great  performance  of  the. 
pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  Vermont. 
These  birds  have  certainly  given  a  great 
performance,  and  are  still  keeping  up 
their  pace.  It  seems  to  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  ability  to  select 
laying  pullets  is  about  half  the  battle  in 
one  of  these  contests.  One  would  think 
that  the  great  majority  ol  those  who  en¬ 
ter  the  birds  do  not  know  exactly  how 
to  select  the  sure  layers.  It  is  more  or 
less  guesswork  with  them  apparently. 
They  pick  out  a  pen  to  begin  with  from 
the  best  standard  they  have  and  generally 
find  that  four  or  more  of  these  birds  are 
of  ordinary  performance,  the  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  eggs  being  laid  by  five  or 
six  extra  good  birds.  Then  these  breed¬ 
ers  select  these  superior  layers  and  mate 
them  with  the  male  bird  of  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  egg  pedigree.  They  will  come  back 
year  after  year  with  the  result  of  this 
mating.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  they  can  improve  their  records 
through  this  form  of  selection. 


“Non-Sitting”  Hens.— We  notice  that 
some  of  the  English  breeders  give  as 
evidence  of  the  value  of  their  stock  the 
fact  that  they  have  won  gold  medals  for 
“non-sitters.”  At  first,  we  were  unable 
to  understand  just  what  this  means,  but 
it  appears  that  at  these  English  contests, 
prizes  are  given  for  those  pens  in  which 
the  largest  number  of  birds  refuse  to  be¬ 
come  broody  all  through  the  contest.  It 
is  of  course  considered  an  advantage  that 
a  hen  should  not  want  to  sit,  as  this  ten¬ 
dency  naturally  interferes  with  her  laying. 
In  the  last  egg  contest,  at  Storrs,  the 
leading  pen  of  Rhode  Islands  Reds  con¬ 
tained  six  birds  out  of  LvJ  that  never  of¬ 
fered  to  sit  during  the  entire  year.  This 
was  a  remarkable  performance,  when  we 
understand  the  chief  objection  made  the 
Reds,  is  the  claim  that  they  want  to  sit 
half  the  time.  Generally  speaking,  the 
light  breeds  such  as  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
Campines,  etc.,  are  considered  non-sitters. 
There  are  of  course,  individuals  of  these 
breeds  which  do  become  broody  now  and 
then,  but  as  a  rule  the  breeds  which  lay 
white  eggs  may  be  regarded  as  non-sit¬ 
ters.  Those  breeds  which  lay  a  brown 
egg  usually  become  broociy  and  may  be 
called  “the  sitting  breeds,”  just  as  is  the 
case  with  the  non-sitters.  However, 
some  of  these  brown  egg  hens  will  not 
offer  to  brood  at  all;  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  this  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  Mood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males  Kegs,  $1  -per  netting:  $7  per  100,  Special 
pens, $2.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


i  urn  ucirruii  s 

W  li  i  t  e  Leg- 

.J.  H.  ERMSNK,  Hud. 
IKOMIEqi'OlT,  N.  Y. 


horns.  Hatching  Eggs. 

son  and  Titus  Ave. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Selected  and  packed  to  insure  your  Satisfaction  not 
only  xvlieu  unpacked  lint  on  Hatching  Day.  85 
Fertility  guaranteed.  $1.50  per  15:  $(i  per  100;  $50 
per  1000-  Our  Hatching  Eggs  HATCH.  <  Mir  Day-Old 
Chix  GROW  OLDER.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N  Y. 


RARR0N  CfiCKFRFI  S-Hiu'ing  imported  a  mun- 
Dttnnun  OvURLIiLLa  |,erof  Barron  Cockerels. 

which  we  have  mated  to  our  best,  bred-to-lay  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  we  can  supply  hatching  eggs,  guar¬ 
anteeing  87*2%  fertility,  at  the  following  prices 15 
Eggs  for  $1  50:  100  Eggs  for$0:  1000  Eggs  for $55.  Ad¬ 
dress,  LIME  RIDGE  FARM,  Pountiqiiao,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

imported  direct.  248-260  egg  strain.  Eggs  $0.00 
per  100.  $10  per  200;  Chicks  $8  per  50.  $15  per  100. 

K.  CLAUDE  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  c  ft If 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanna. on- Cayuga,  N.  V. 


THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS 

S.  C.  W  bite  and  Brown  Leghorns.  A  Iso  limieti 
Duck  Kggs  lor  hatching.  Send  for  catalogue. 
M.  F.  BOLT,  -  Cincinnutus,  New  York 


TRAP-NESTED  LEGHORNS 

My  pen  leads  nil  contestants  at  the  great  Missouri 
Contest  Write  for  prices  on  hatching  eggs. 

P.  <i.  Platt,  -  .  Wall inT||; ford,  Pa. 


MAY  CHICKS 

and  April  chicks  all  sold.  Order  May  CHICKS 
Now.  -  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 


8.  C  W . 
ilOKNS. 


LEG  - 
Ma  rdi 


Ba by  C h i cks"gi,^i7  eS's’A™ 

Strain.  $12  per  hundred.  Big.  husky  chirks.  Satis¬ 
faction.  L.  K.  Jngoldsby,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y 


Baby  Chicks,  Eggs 


— Selected  farm  -  raised 
nrnflt  payinpr  lUliltEM 


ItOCKS  find  YOI  NU’S  WHITE  LMIIIOItNS.  Chirks,  Slj.Oti, 
$12  .'»<>.  $10.00  hundred.  Write  todny— Catalogue  Fre< 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 


— 8  and  10c.  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 
M  o  n  e  y  back  for  dead  o  n  e  s 

JACOB  NEIM0ND.  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Fifteen  Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

lor  hatching,  $1.  LISK,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  V 


200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators ,-  12. lid" 
chicks  per  week  alter  February  15th ;  only  No  l.higb 
class  chicks  shipped ;  New  England's  most  profitnb  • 
breed,  the  famous  "Everlay  Strain.”  Reas-  nab 
prices:  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  requesi 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Box  240-E,  Methuen,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Barron  Strain,  imported  direct.  Also  Famous  American 
Bred  Layers.  I  guarantee  sate  arrival  of  strong,  properly 
hatched  chicks.  Can  supply  in  thousand  lots  on  three 
weeks’  notice.  8  CENTS  EACH  and  up.  HATCHING 
EGGS  shipped  promptly.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 

R.  T.  EWING,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Also  R.  I  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  1UU 
American  Leghorns,  $13  per  100.  All  hatching  egg- 
$6  per  100.  E-irlv  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  WINSOK  FARM,  K.  F  I).,  No. 
3,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


HATCHING  EGGS  I.VTl,NoV,  ,s-  *i:SS 

The  ‘Prices  that  Live  and  Let  Live"  for  Guaranteed 
70-,  Fertile  Kggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorn- 
— S.  <-.  Beds— Burred  Bock*.  Mammoth  I’cLin 
Ducks,  l*eurl  Guineas.  Send  your  order  NO" . 
with  255,  Deposit 

SUNNYMEAD  FARMS  (850  Acres),  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

<-  Dkysdale  Black.  Ilirei-tm-,  60  Broad  why.  X.  V 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laying  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  egg-  lroni 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron  - 
of  the  Missouri  laying  contest  1912-1913,  Send  for  eireuliu 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  :  $7  pm-m 

Mrs.  Win.  Gent,  It.  1,  .  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


OUR  SPECIALTY-WINTER  LAYING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  hatching  eggs,  or  baby  chicks  from  our 
farm,  will  start  you  right.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Bingham  Egg  Farm,  Nortii  Bingham,  1  a. 

90%  FERTILITY  GUARANTEED"?;, i"; 

large  yearling  hens  mated  to  Lincoln  and  Barron  Cockerel#  '  e»f>* 
$1.00  per  13.  Other  pen*  headed  by  Kvei  lav  Farm  Cocke: els, 
eggs  *1.00  pet  100.  ASHCROFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlboro.  Mass. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX, 

$10  par  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $4  per  100.  Ol  der 
now.  Juniata  Poultry  Yards,  MiUliiilown.  r3. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns_|TiKsTocK 

bred  for  business.  Bargains  in  eggs  Also  II u tuples* 
Fowls  Eggs.  EMPIRE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 
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MAKES  HENS  LAY 
MORE  EGGS 


IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  Of 
GOOD  HENS, AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DO  HER  LEVEL  BEST 


^BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  1915.  Gold 
Special:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  I’ullct;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms:  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  ££ft‘y 

Heavy  Breed  inf?  Birds  for  sale,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Egtfs 30c.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS, 

$1.00  jipr  15.  Fawn  U.  Duck  Eggs,  $I.U0  per  12.  Shrop- 
sbire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Da. 

,  —Chicken  Eggs. 

.  '  Handsome 

„  ...  -  -  . -  -  gobbler  from  tlie 

>  ALLEY  Vinv  I'OrLTKV  FARM,  lUUeTlJle,  Pa. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

'■atalop  2c  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  g, 


mountain. 


nl  RI.UKKI)  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS. 
1  Prizewinners.  $4  for  10.  White  Runner  duck  eggs, 

?1  .VJ  per  dozen.  JAMES  R.  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Virginia 

PI  KE  BREED  nOCRRON  RED  TURKEY 

l.M-M  from  JYize-Laying  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $4  per  12.  FLONA  HORNING.  ULYSSES,  PA. 

UTILITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  ECGS  SI. 75 
u  for  15;  S6.00  por  100.  HERBERT  0.  ROOKS,  NIELS,  P*. 


Hatching  Epps  i?*ycks,  pnckliues,  Leghorns, 

,i  Re<  s.  Rocks.  Guineas,  Runners, 

I  ekins*  Also  Old  English  Sheep*<Ioe  7  puppies, 
milMirted  stock.  Circular.  E.  S.  Keith,  Easton.  Mass. 

CHICKS.  $12  PER  100~;SILVER  lflCE0  wyahdottes 

dm  UU  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Eggs, 
?!'  I’w  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducklings,  25c  each; 

il'  r  Lggs  19  per  100.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Aldhitm  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


WHITE  CORNISH 

I  ON  L— 10  to  12  lb.  males.  7  to  9,  females  Good 
"vers.  Eggs, $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

MmintsviHe  Farms,  Duck  Ril.,  Mountville,  Va. 

UfiHfy  firs#  fefclk’ap'JS 

Ducks.  First  Prizewinners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  .Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 

Guineas.  R1DGELE1GH  F,  &  P.  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

|NI)IA?v'  RUNNER  DUCKS— Fawn  and  White. 
■  Inzfi  winners.  Eggs.  $1  per  13:  *3.50  per  50. 
Geo,  F  ,  N  illiitmwwn,  Box  160,  Elan  dors,  N.  J . 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE"iFiner  **•»»  erei- 

,  buy  your  breeders 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.24,  Athens,  Pa. 

— African  geese.  White  Muscovy 
ducks,  Utility  Reds. 

use  Farm,  .  Manchester,  N.  H. 


EGGS;: 


B  l  a  c  k  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  SNFiS  s,6 

the  kind  that  lay,  fl.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Piitstown,  N.  J. 

Dn-F,  white  I.KGIIOIIVS,  S.  C.  It.  I.  REDS— Rggs,  90c.  per 

•r i.  ‘)  per  30.  Mottled  Anconas,  HI.  Minorca*,  Kgg«,  $1.00 
1  T-:  H  l*t  30.  Catalog uc  free.  John  *o!h,  Ottahertown,  Pa. 

Lady  Cornell  Strain  of  s-  c  w-  Leghorns 

,  ,  m  „  "  eggs  for  hatching.  Flock 

htmded  by  grandsons  ot  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
ecord  was  20,  eggs.  Eggs.  *5,  100:  $1.  15.  Chix 
liter  May  L>,  112,  11)0.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 

R  T  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Light 
‘  a,1d  Dark  Brahmas.  Baired  Rocks,  S.  U. 
and  Brown  Lejhorns.  Show  and  utility 
?  !2  rML*  o.u'r-,eii  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 

ukI  Uhis.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  N  J. 

■JKffi,  SOUAR  CARNEAUX  S5  for  MATEO  PAIRS 

BREEDERS  CURK  FARM,  BOOH  TON  N.  J. 

COYER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS— unsurpassed  for  eggs 

beauty .  Kgn-91.50.  15;  $2.50.  30. 

atistnction  guaranteed.  H,  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove.W.Va. 

For  Sale-Silver  Cam  pine  Epps Eor  hatching,  and 

ran„a  ,,  .  ^  chicks  from  free 

l-uie  stock.  Also  trios,  not  akin  $5  for  next30dnys. 

•  lULYhK,  Argusvllle,  New  York 

|MPR0VE0  SILVER  CAMPINES— Exclusively.  Stock  and 

begs  tor  «aJe,  SHORT  A  TRIPP.  Cortiod,  Mew  York 

Mottled  Anconas 

QWEN  STRAIN  HEAVY  LAYING  BUFF  ORPINGTONS-*’.  up. 

Lags  and  chicks.  OWEN  E.  MEL10US,  Stanley.  H.  Y. 

E  o*  "“wmshtired  Rock,,  Wyandot..,,  Leghorn.,  Red,. 

I-1,,"  t’„Bl0“b,1'a,”’  M!  norca,,  IlnuiUn-.  Ham  Pure,  Ancon- 

G.,il.  to,  $■:,  '.’o  vai-itUua.  Catalog,  H.  K.  Mehr.  Qu.XtfUwn,  P>, 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

mWe  cove  Mvter8  V  at£r^ttii£cK: 

hen 

Cataloo  FftMt?8  REUA  R I.E^ y A  K Ub(,Tn bt^o.d.Tyo^"1  si! y'. 


THE  HENYARD 


Oats  for  Hens. 

I  occasionally  see  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  feeding  oats  to  fowls.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  dry  oat.s  are  unpalatable  food 
for  hens,  and  a  lack  of  other  food  is  the 
only  incentive  to  their  ready  consumption. 
It  is  apparent  that  tlm  sharp  points  and 
thick  hulls  of  dry  oats  when  in  that  con¬ 
dition  have  certain  disadvantages — per¬ 
haps  danger  from  apparent  causes.  A 
lien’s  crop  packed  full  of  dry  oats  swells 
tremendously  in  the  crop  when  brought 
in  contact  with  moisture,  causing  great 
distension,  uneasiness  and  possible  injury 
to  the  tissues.  This  difficulty  I  have 
overcome  by  easy  means  as  follows :  The 
night  before  feeding  I  place  what  is 
desired  in  a  pail  or  water-tight  receptacle, 
pour  on  them  sufficient  hot  water  to  cover 
them  well — place  over  the  top  an  old 
gunny  sack  and  by  morning  all  are  so 
swollen  and  softened  that  they  make  a 
valuable  and  palatable  food  which  the 
liens  seem  to  appreciate  and  put  to  good 
use.  L.  B.  CROOKKR. 

Illinois. 


Marking  Hatching  Eggs. 

What  is  tlu>  best  way  to  mark  eggs  for 
hatching  in  order  to  recognize  infertiles 
when  returned?  N.  r. 

New  York. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  depend  upon  the 
ordinary  method  of  marking  with  pencil, 
why  not  have  a  rubber  stamp  with  some 
small,  simple  design  that  would  not  be 
imitated  and  mark  your  eggs  with  that? 
No  one  would  he  apt  to  go  to  the  trouble 
to  have  a  duplicate  stamp  made  and  the 
expense  would  be  small,  as  such  stamps 
are  inexpensive.  M.  b.  d. 

A  Few  Chicken  Notes. 

Prof.  Mitchell  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  College,  whom  I  have  quoted  be¬ 
fore.  is  a  firm  believer  in  sour  milk  for 
chickens,  both  as  a  food  and  as  a  prophy¬ 
lactic.  lie  asserts  that  it  pays  to  dip 
the  bill  of  every  newly  hatched  chick  into 
sour  milk  so  as  to  make  it  take  a  little 
into  the  stomach,  lie  claims  that  this 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  prevent  bowel  trouble  which  is 
often  so  prevalent  and  so  fatal  with 
chickens. 

We  all  have  our  favorite  remedies  in 
barn  or  house.  One  of  mine  is  tincture 
of  iodine,  which  I  buy  in  quantity  and 
keep  constantly  for  use,  principally  as  a 
sterilizer.  It  is  a  little  severe  for  a  few 
seconds  when  applied  to  a  fresh  cut  or 
bruise,  but  it  is  effective.  When  inflam¬ 
mation  begins  around  a  scratch  or  bruise, 
often  the  beginning  of  blood  poisoning, 
daily  painting  with  iodine  is  usually  ef¬ 
fectual.  I  have  known  of  the  removal  of 
shoeboils  on  horses  by  persistent  painting 
with  it.  Two  years  ago  a  colt  in  my 
stable  produced  a  bunch  on  its  breast  by 
continuous  bumping  against  the  crib.  I 
applied  iodine  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  two  months  and  the  bunch  disap¬ 
peared.  Last  Spring  a  valuable  goose 
had  a  growth  on  the  under  lid  of  one  eye, 
the  result  of  an  accident,  that  threatened 
to  cover  the  entire  eye.  I  tried  iodine. 
It  was  rather  h.irsh  medicine,  but  it 
worked.  The  growth  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  It  is  possible  that  faith  might 
assist  it  on  my  own  flesh,  but  I  doubt 
its  efficacy  in  the  mind  of  the  goose,  al¬ 
though  her  gooseship  has  more  mind  than 
most  people  give  her  credit  for.  When 
one  invests  in  tincture  of  iodine  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  for  external  use 
only,  and  should  never  be  taken  intern¬ 
ally  unless  one  wishes  to  take  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  disagreeable  route  to  the  great  un¬ 
known. 

I  suspect  that  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is  there  will  always  be 
poultrymen  who  will  wait  till  the  last 
minute  before  buying  breeding  stock.  A 
breeder  not  only  has  more  birds  in  the 
Fall  from  which  to  select,  but  he  can 
sell  them  at  a  smaller  price  then  than  after 
he  has  fed  them  all  Winter.  The  wise 
purchaser  has  the  pick  of  the  flock  in 
the  Fall.  The  procrastinator  takes  what 
is  left,  if  he  doesn’t  discover  that  he  is 
the  one  who  is  left.  I  am  writing  this 
after  personal  experience  with  belated 
purchasers. 

A  breeder  of  blue  ribbon  geese  received 
a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  the  price  of 
eggs.  He  quoted  eggs  from  his  best  birds 
at  two  dollars  each.  In  reply  came  a  pos¬ 
tal  card  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
information  and  adding:  “I  had  read  the 
story  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs,  but  I  didn’t  know  it  was  true  be¬ 
fore.” 

An  amateur  poultryman  sent  to  a 
breeder  of  liigh-record  utility  birds  and 
paid  him  nine  dollars  for  30  eggs.  In¬ 
cubated  under  two  hens  they  produced  23 
lively  chickens,  which  was  good.  As  they 
matured  they  proved  to  be  seven  pullets 
and  10  cockerels,  which  was  not  so  good. 
However,  after  selecting  the  best  cock¬ 
erel  to  head  an  unrelated  pen,  and  eating 
the  poorest  three,  he  readily  sold  the 
other  12  for  two  and  three  dollars  each. 
He  is  ready  in  the  future  to  pay  any 
reasonable  price  for  the  best  he  can  find. 

w.  H.  ir. 


Can  a  feed 
be  too  good  ? 

Not  for  chicks.  They  must  have  sweet,  sound  grains  which  are 
made  easy-to-digest. 

Why  not  play  absolutely  safe  ?  It’s  just  as  easy  to  get 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

It  contains  carefully  selected  grains  — including  cut  oatmeal,  steam- 
cooked  for  easy  digestion  by  our  special  process. 

Write  for  free  sample,  and  descriptive  folder. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  to  just  hatch  your  chicks, — raise  them. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feed*  include 
H-O  Scralching  Feed,  H-O  Poultry  Feed, 

H-O  Chick  Feed,  H-O  Drv  Poultry  Mash  and 
H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


The  H-O  COMPANY, 

MILLS : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL. 

General  Sales  Jlgent, 

HARTFORD,  Conn. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 

It  in  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  k:is  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  au tomatieaUy  feeds  the  fire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  iitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  far  circular  and  price  lilt  ot  the  brooder  that  solves  the  brooding  problem 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  d. 


PARCEL  POST  BOXES 

Ship  Eggs,  Dressed  Fowls,  Fruit,  Butter, 
etc. ,  by  parcel  post  direct  to  your  customers. 


a 


H&D”  BOXES  - 


meet  all  Government  requirements— guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  products.  Madeln 
various  shapes  and  sizes— strong,  light  and 
sanitary.  Protect  contents  from  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  Send  today  for  free  booklet, 
“flow  to  Pack  It  for  Parcel  Pont.” 
The  UINDE  &  I1AUCII  PAPER  Oo. 
Dept.  E.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 

PE  A  MI  TTC— F0R  your  broilers 
I  LAIN  U  1  U  AND  SQUABS. 

47  percent.  Protein.  *2.25  per  100  pounds.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

WM.  R.  POPE,  -  SUFFOLK,  VA. 


POULTRY  Write  lor  BARGAIN  PRICES 

NFTTI  N  r  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  CO. 

v-  “  IIIVV*.  5  Cortland!  Stroot,  Now  York 

cminPP’C  ILLU8.  POULTRY,  HAKE  AND  DOG 
dUUUCII  »  CATALOG  FREE.  Batching  Eggs  a 
Specialty.  Edwin  Nouder,  Dept.  K, Telford,  Pa. 

fifl  Variotioc  chickens  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 

DU  V  di  ICllCb  GUINEAS  and  HARES  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogue  free.  H  A.  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellersville. Pa 


30%  DISCOUNT  on  Catalog  Prices.  2t)0  breeders. 


Splendid  opportunity. 


Best  Strains.  Need  room. 

CLF.AKVIKW  FA KM,  Sonderton,  l>». 


C...  From  a  Heavy-Layingf  Strain 

Lggs  tor  Hatching  or  s.  C.  White  Leghorns.  85 
per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed,  and  under  replaced  free. 

blue  Itlhlion  Egg  Farm,  I.ouU  ll.<'allaliuii.i*rnp.,EniinlUlmrg.11d. 

Barron— Direct  Imported— 248-260-Egg  Strain 

Hatching  Eggs  $3  per  setting,  guaranteed  fertility.  Ilggs 
at  present  running  fl<)  pet-  cent.  Eggs  per  PM).  312.0". 

bird**  Ne»t  Poultry  Farm,  Folsom,  Y.  J.,  W.  Oitry,  Proprietor 

S  W  Whiter  pahm-ntz-STRICTLYWYCKOFFSrRAIN 

o.  yv  .  yv  mie  Legnorns  Kk,KS,  ,,er u,0.  iu fcrtl-le 

eggs  replaced.  Stock  Absolutely  fret*  from  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  ROBERT  K.  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


Make  Old  Buildings  New 

Keep  them  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer;  protect  them 
against  fire,  weather  and  decay  by  covering  both  roofs  and  sides  with 

HU-BER-OQ 


COSTS  MORE -WEARS  LONGER 


I 


It  is  the  original  smooth-surfaced 
ready-to-lay  roofing,  uniform  in  qual¬ 
ity  for  23  years.  Hundreds  of  build- 
inge  roofed  with  HU-BER-OlQ  more 
than  20  years  ago  are  still  waterproof. 

Ru  -BER-01Q  is  waterproofed  with 
a  compound  containing  high  grade 
animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
which  cannot  crack  or  run.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  tar  or  asphaltic  oils.  ^ 

Farm  Building  Books  Free 

Our  Bam  Book  gives  plans  for 
different  types  of  barns.  “Roofing 
a  Home”  shows  how  to  lay  hand¬ 
some  wear-proof  roofs.  “Building 
a  Poultry  House”  gives  practical 
building  plans.  Mail  the  coupon. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


Hu  -BER-OIQ  is  also  made  in  attrac¬ 
tive  and  beautiful  Tile  Red  and 
Copper  Green  (Ka-lor-oid).  It  is  Bold 
by  the  best  dealers  everywhere. 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  re¬ 
cently  enjoined  imitators  from  using 
the  word  “Rubberoid  or  any  similar 
name  as  the  trade  name  or  brand  of 
their  roofing.” 

Hu  -BER-0Lw  goofing  has  more 
300  imitators.  Be  sure  you  gei  me~ 
■  “Ru-ber-oid 


genuine. 
Man’ 


on 


Look  for  the 
every  roll. 


I 


Building  Book  Coupon 


Alto  raakeis  of  Ru  ber-oid  Shinglr*.  Ami wud  Wall  I  CRooling  a  Home 
Board  and  Impervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete  ■  DBuilding  a  Poultrj 
ThaParalfinePalniCo  ,SanFrancisco(Underlie»nte)  “ 

The  Standard  Paint  Co.  ot  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


■  The  Standard  Paint  Co.,  575  Woelworth  Bldg.,  N.Y.  City 

■  Send  me  samples  of  Ru-bkr-oid  and  the  book*  opposite 

|  which  I  mark  X.  I  intend  to  tool  a _ _ 


□Building  Your  Own  Garage 

_  _  J  Poultry  House  □Covering  Your  Factory 

The  Paraffine  PalniCo  ,San  Francisco(UnderLicense)  I  □Building  a  Bungalow  □Artistic  Roots 
-  *  ‘  -  -  I  □Building  3  r 


3  Barn 


If  a  dealer,  check  here  □ 


e  14 


Tills  RUKA  l»  new-yokkek 


April  24,  1915. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twenty-third  week,  ending  April 
1  ty  shows  an  egg  production  of  6.N9N  for 
the  week;  a  decrease  of  40  eggs  from  the 
previous  week.  Strange  to  say  this  entire 
loss  and  more  was  made  by  the  Wyan- 
dottes.  As  compared  with  the  previous 
week.  Tom  Barron’s  pen  laid  11  eggs  less. 
Kd.  Cam’s  pen  seven  less.  Merrythought 
Farm’s  pen  nine  less,  Neale  Bros.’  pen  PS 
Jess,  Mrs.  .T.  1>.  Beck’s  pen  two  less, 
Storrs  pens,  eight  and  six  less,  Maple- 
dale  Farms  pen  12  less,  while  .T.  F. 
Byron’s  pen  gained  two.  The  total  loss 
by  the  Wyandot tes  was  72.  but  the  gain 
of  two  by  Byron’s  pen  reduces  it  to  71. 
So  the  other  breeds  in  the  contest  gained 
22  over  the  previous  week. 

White  Leghorns  are  trying  for  the  lead, 
and  will  probably  get  there  in  a  week  or 
two,  Tom  Barron’s  pen  of  Leghorns  tie 
with  pen  No.  0  of  Branford  Farm’s  White 
Rocks  for  first  place,  each  scoring  52. 
Pinecrest  Orchard’s  It.  I.  Reds  are  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  score  of  51.  and  four  pens  tie 
for  third  place,  with  scores  of  50  each, 
Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  11  of  White 
Bocks,  Storrs  pen  of  It.  I.  Reds.  Spring- 
dale  Farm’s  It.  I.  Reds,  and  B.  P.  Nase’s 
pen  of  White  Orpingtons. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
.T.  II.  F)u hois  of  Massachusetts,  which 
rives  the  performance  of  20  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets.  Leghorns  are  not  very  “fre¬ 
quent”  around  Boston.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  was  too  cold  for  them  up 
there,  and  they  would  not  lay  in  Winter. 
Mr.  Dubois  says:  “The  hatch  came  off 
May  2,  first  egg  laid  October  10.  but  be¬ 
ginning  November  1  to  compare  with  the 
Storrs  contest,  the  monthly  record  is: 
November,  191  ;  December.  020;  Januarv. 
076 ;  February,  022:  March.  820;  total. 
2.945.  Reduced  to  10-Tien  basis  (same  as 
the  contest)  for  the  21  weeks,  this  would 
amount  to  772  eggs,  which  is  not  very  far 
behind  the  leading  pens  at  the  contest. 
The  four  leading  pens  at  the  contest — 
twenty-first  week — were  Wyandottes.  801, 
Reds  701,  Wyandottes  718,  Leghorns, 
006;  average,  720.  The  average  of  these 
Lynn,  Mass..  Leghorns  was  772.  and  2,7 
hens  against  40  at  the  contest.  The 
week’s  record  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts . 

Francis  T,.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

.Tales  J.  Frnncais,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

l>.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts. .  . . 

I ’.ran  ford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Cranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 

Ed.  Cam.  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

Airs.  J.  I).  Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

.1.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York.. 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut.... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  .T.  C.  Pingman,  New  York . 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont - 

llomer  P.  Doming.  Connecticut . 

Clms.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont . 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts. . . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  l’.rund'nge,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Corn. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  O .  McLean.  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

It.  E.  Warner.  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn, 
storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Ilondryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut . 

Clins.  N.  St.  Joint,  New  York . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  WooiTruff,  Connecticut 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Clias.  Ileigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . . . 

Goo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Banks,  New  York . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York - 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  . . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn . 

Mr=.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut... 


4,'i 

35 

45 

23 

31 

45 

41 


44 
52 

45 
50 
37 


43 


44 

43 
31 

24 

25 
22 
31 
14 

44 


30 


23 


24 

40 

40 

40 

45 

42 

30 

51 

30 

42 

28 

47 

B0 

47 

44 

50 

44 

22 

15 


30 

45 

25 


45 

37 

37 
49 
42 

38 

29 

30 
42 

42 
40 
48 
38 

47 

43 
•to 

42 
40 
32 
52 
45 

48 
45 
45 
48 
47 
45 

43 

47 

48 
47 

30 
45 
40 

31 
10 


Total 

737 

003 

538 

430 

448 

032 

503 


400 
447 
471 

401 
445 


514 


817 

804 

003 

214 

558 

502 

019 

303 

505 


581 


302 


038 


455 

847 

500 

027 

487 

072 

427 

732 

410 

705 

510 

714 

508 

515 

523 

712 

502 

556 

259 


309 

394 


542 


482 

558 

405 

540 

544 

447 

310 

455 

547 

505 

572 

042 

375 

054 

414 

008 

418 

000 

325 

075 

402 

551 

471 

504 

704 

000 

440 

551 

507 

585 

351 

431 

531 

504 

420 

473 


Toth  Bros..  Connecticut . 

33 

422 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

20 

602 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

42 

468 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

27 

225 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan... 

38 

364 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

38 

429 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . . . . . 

42 

618 

Silver  Camplnes. 

Unoowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut.. 

43 

557 

Lewis  E.  Prlckett,  Connecticut . 

26 

398 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

23 

441 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland  . 

38 

348 

White  Orpingtons. 

Heurv  S.  Pennock,  Florida  . 

23 

254 

Obed  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . 

42 

4S6 

B.  I*.  Nase,  Connecticut . 

50 

4l>5 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn - 

39 

360 

Favorite  Hens, 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

43 

445 

3,898 

52,173 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Misshapen  Eggs 

About  half  or  two-thirds  of 

my 

hens 

lay  eggs  with  rings  and  humps 

on 

them. 

What  might  be  the  cause  of  this? 

Are 

these  eggs  useless  for  setting? 

Pennsylvania. 

G.  E 

s. 

If  hens  are  supplied  with 

plenty  of 

shell-making  material  in  the 

way  of 

crushed  oyster  shells,  or  lime 

in 

some 

other  form,  I  cannot  account 

for 

mis- 

sh;> pen  eggs  other  than  by  assuming  some 
abnormality  in  the  egg  mold,  the  oviduct. 
As  the  tendency  to  lay  such  eggs  might 
be  perpetuated  by  inheritance,  it  is  better 
not  to  hatch  from  them,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  other  objection 
if  the  shells  are  smooth  and  of  natural 
thickness  and  texture.  A  few  such  eggs 
are  always  found  from  any  large  flock, 
but  they  should  be  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  M.  B.  D. 


Jersey  Rations  ;  Cornell  Hen  Ration. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  information  as  to 
feeding  Jersey  cattle?  I  would  like  to 
know  the  ratio  of  feeds.  2.  Please  give  me 
the  Cornell  feeding  rations  for  hens. 

Monroe,  N.  Y.  E.  B. 

1.  As  to  feeding  Jerseys,  a  proper  ra¬ 
tion  may  be  made  with  such  a  variety  of 
feeding  stuffs  and  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form¬ 
ulate  a  suitable  ration  without  knowing 
which  of  these  feeding  stuffs  are  avail¬ 
able  in  your  particular  locality. 

2.  The  Cornell  ration  for  laying  hens 

follows:  Scratch  feed — Winter:  60  pounds 
wheat ;  60  pounds  cracked  corn ;  30 

pounds  oats;  30  pounds  buckwheat. 
Scratch  feed — Summer  :  60  pounds  wheat ; 
60  pounds  cracked  corn  ;  30  pounds  oats. 
Dry  mash  fed  in  hoppers  open  afternoons 
only:  60  pounds  cornmeal ;  60  pounds 
wheat  middlings;  30  pounds  wheat  bran; 
10  pounds  Alfalfa  meal ;  10  pounds  oil 
meal;  50  pounds  beef  scrap;  one  pound 
salt.  c.  s.  g. 


$15  to  $18  a  day 

Ollawa,  Ont. 

"I  ran  my  Buckeve  67  days  and  earned 
$ 902.50 ,  cutting  5936  rods." — Prank  Becker. 

Hundreds  of  Buckeye  owners  average 
$15to$18a  day  profit  with  the 

BUCKEYE 

JR  ACTION  DITChEH 
For  All  Soil*  Conditions 

You  can  too.  Buy  a  Buckeye  this  spring. 
A  reasonable  cash  payment  secures  It — 
you  pay  the  balance  out  of  your  earnings 
in  a  few  months.  Contract  ditching  for 
tile  drainage  is  a  profitable  business. 

Write  for  Catalogue  3 

The  Buckeye  Traction 
Ditcher  Company 
Findlay,  Ohio 

Makers  also  of  Buckeye  Open  Ditchers, 
Trench  Excavators  and  Tractors. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-l  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 


THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flock>. 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  the\ 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  May  1st  and  5th 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  - 

3.25 

5.50 

11.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -  -  - 

3.50 

6.00 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  - 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

Regular  Price  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  100 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  I).,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Box  R 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST  LAYERS 


The  Five  “  Eglantine  ”  —  Barron  White  Leghorns 

in  the  “North  American  ”  International  Egg-Laying  Competition  in  Progress  at  Newark,  Del., 

Have  Laid,  in  Twenty-three  Weeks,  504  Eggs 

Their  leader  has  laid  130  eggs  in  160  days.  The  FIVE  BIBDS  laid  eggs  ofthe  commercial 
value  of  *4.60  in  November.  Newark  pens  have  only  Five  birds.  Storrs  Leghorn  pens  in  22 
weeks  average  46  eggs  per  bird.  “  Eglantine  ”  birds  in  22  weeks  averaged  94  eggs  ;  in  23  weeks, 
nearly  101  eggs. 

Large  Flocks  on  the  Farm  are  Doing  About  as  Well 

We  have  trap-nest  winter  records  on  over  two  thousand  birds. 

Baby  Chicks  -  Hatching  Eggs  -  Breeding  Stock 

—all  you  want.  You  share  the  hatches  from  which  we  are  filling  our  own  yards,  Huy  the 
best!  Those  who  bought  pullets  of  us  last  year  are  our  enthusiastic  customers  this  year. 

Big  CATALOGUE  tree  —  |us<  writ,  a  postal 

EGLANTINE  FARMS  TElL„Eaas”,TH  Greensboro,  Maryland 


T 


Brooders  Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

HERE  IS  STILL  TIME  to  grow  big  flocks  of  sturdy  chicks  for  winter  layers,  but  none  t. . 

waste  experimenting  with  untried  brooders  or  in  waiting  for  delivery. 

■  1  xTme-rnurv  r\. j — e :£ -  We  will  ship 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  time-tested  NEWTOWN.  Order  from  us  if  necessary, 
me  day  order  is  received,  and  this  machine  will  raise  the  chicks.  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

Is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  service.  It  is  right  in  every  respect.  Coal-burning 
.Self-feeding  Self -regulating-Safe— Simple— Ca«t  iron  construction. 

“HV  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  your  brooder  has  worked.  It  is  so  much  Is 
stove  there  is  no  comparison.  Scud  us  four  more  of  your  No.  PJ  brooders 
in  u  great  rush  for  them.”  (March  31,  1915)  JOHN  1>.  M AIKS,  Wattawit  Farm,  Kindert 

Better  get  a  NEWTOWN  now  and  be  sure.  Catalog  free. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INC.  CORP’N,  74  WARSAW  STREET,  HARRISONBURG, 


fatter  than 
rs.  We  are 
rhook,  N.Y. 


VA. 


Barred  rock 

ABY  CHICKS 


SAFE  DELIVERY 
pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS.  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for.circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER,  Route  50,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


OUR  TRAPNESTED 
WHITE  ROCKS  WON 

Three  firsts  in  the  first  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  the  silver  eup  In  the  second  contest,  same 
place.  All  our  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens;  all  breed¬ 
ing  liens  have  record  of  150 eggs  or  more,  in  pullet  year. 
Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks;  incubator  eggs  a  specialty. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Packer,  Conn. 


We  Guarantee  A.. 


All  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  the  de- 
scendents  of  hens 
*  with  records  of  200 
Se  to  236  eggs  in  their 


BARRED  ROCKS 

BUSINESS  BTRDS-210  EGGS  FROM  TEN 
PULLETS  28 days  FEBRUARY.  Write,  folder 
and  circular.  “  FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS  OF  QUALITY 

‘Perfection  ”  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  la:  $a 

..  a aii  n.  r  t  UAVUAN  Rnv  II AH  Ilnv  pctnwn  Ppnna 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

EGGS  from  my  fine  utility,  free  range,  flock.  If 
you  want  all-year-round  layers  or  birds  that  com¬ 
mand  the  top  price  dressed,  get  my  strain.  $1  per 
setting,  $0  per  hundred.  CHIX  with  lots  of  kick. 
April  and  May  delivery.  $15  per  hundred. 

Win.  Anderson,  Greendale  Farm,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 


Wilson's  White  Rocks^SL’SVoTt 

louses,  large,  huskv.  day-old  chicks.-  Hatching 
ggs.  Circular.  WILSON  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Yhite  Rocks  Exclusively  $i^?®2f5o’aud  siuoper 

rom  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
914.  Baby  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 


Barred.  Plocli 

Pullets, bred  of  superior  quality  and  heavy  layers.  Eggs— 
exhibition  matings,  §3  and  $5  per  15;  utility,  $7  per  1U0. 

MRS.  K.  SUTTON.  R.  D.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

f'Egns— *1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 

It.  II.  HEN  I  ON,  -  Brockport,  New  York 


Wh  ite  China  Geese  Eggs 

25cts.  each.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  eggs,  11  for  $1. 

MAUDE  M.  PERKINS,  Ocean  View  Farm,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


COR  ’  SALE— MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY 
■  EGGS,  20c.  each.  Alfred  Mead,  Vega,  N.  Y. 


Whit*  Wyandottes  eg, 

May  20th.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red. 
thoroughbred,  hen  batched,  free  range,  open 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag 
nlflcent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem 
islied  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  TL  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  IT.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  solicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Beds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM.  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels. 
Grand  breeder' 
from  heavy  layer'. 
$3.00  and  $5.00  each. 

Doty  &  Freese 

Route  9,  (Sonotoo,  N.Y. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  on  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  [arm  raise  ! 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  ,  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  for  Matin.  _.sr  A.  E  Adams,  Stony  Creek  N  . 


BUFFand  WHITE  FAVEROLLES 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  CAMPINES.  To  help  the  poor  fellow 
to  start  in  the  popular  varieties  we  will  sell  only  to 
one  person  30  egg*  for  $3.  No  larger  order  taken. 
AUG.  I).  ARNOLD,  Box  64,  Dillsburg,  Fa. 
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“The  Favorite  Hen  Contest” 


The  eoutest  between  these  Favorite 
Ileus  is  getting  sharper  as  the  weeks  go 
by.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
list.  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte,  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  best  of  the  Favorite  liens,  is 
ranked  remarkably  well  in  this  contest. 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson. 
Owner  of  “Betty,”  The  R.  I.  Red. 


There  are  1.000  birds  in  all  at  Storrs, 
and  the  following  list  shows  tin1  leading 
individuals  up  to  March  31st,*  or  at  the 
completion  of  five  months. 

Individual  Egg  Records. 

Out  of  1.000  liens  in  the  egg  laying 
contest,  the  following  12  lead  at  individ¬ 
ual  performance.  The  “Favorite  lion” 
Tilly  stood  No.  12  on  March  31.  She 
has  gained  since  then : 

ECIGS. 


Barred  Rock,  Conn .  107 

Buff  Wyandotte,  Mass .  1(17 

White  Wyandotte,  Conn .  100 

White  Wyandotte,  England .  105 

Rhode  Island  Red,  Conn .  105 

White  Wyandotte,  Conn .  104 

Barred  Rock.  Conn .  100 

White  Wyandotte,  England .  100 

White  Wyandotte,  England .  100 

Barred  Rock.  Mass .  00 

(111  R.  I.  Red.  X.  H .  OS 

(12)  White  Wyandotte,  “Tilly”  N. 

Y .  07 


Thus  is  will  be  seen  that  Tilly  ranks 
number  12  out  of  the  entire  thousand, 
and  is  only  10  eggs  behind  the  loader.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Tilly  remained 
idle  for  five  weeks,  while  most  of  those 
other  birds  began  laying  from  the  very 
first.  TTp  to  April  11th,  as  will  be  seen 


Rhode  Island  Reds  to  April  11. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  IUiss.  Virginia,  Pocahontas..  3<i 

Mrs.  10.  S.  Marlatt.  New  Jersey,  Polly .  !M 

Mrs.  'i'.  Schwenk.  Connecticut,  Roxy-Lon . . .  .  22 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  l.ad'y 

Pierce  .  2G 

Mrs.  Samuel  <>.  Travis,  New  York,  Roue .  74 

■Mrs.  W.  It.  Merrick,  Massachusetts,  Hetty  M.  77 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Betty .  32 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  Connecticut,  Hetty..  74 
Mrs.  10.  P.  Andrews,  New  York,  Golden  Lass.  45 
Mrs.  Cecil  Farnham,  Maine .  20 

Leghorns — Record  to  April  11. 

Mrs.  X.  D.  Rand,  New  York.  Lncy .  4 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Iiapplch,  New  York,  Lady 

Hopeful  .  57 

Mrs.  V.  I).  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann .  43 

Mrs.  A.  .1.  Skcllie.  New  York.  It.v .  33 

Mrs.  c.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy .  73 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York,  Peggy . 33 

Miss  Tillie  11.  Cloud,  Pennsylvania,  Peggy . 

Mrs.  Josephine  HollenbacU,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  . 51 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty....  75 
•Mrs.  I..  E.  Hllborn,  New  York,  Madam  Toot- 
sey  .  40 


Mixed  Breeds — Recoi'ds  to  April  11. 

Mrs.  f.  M.  Earl,  Connecticut.  "White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  .  40 

Mrs.  a.  x.  Conell,  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Dolly  . 7 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  Tilly  . .107 

S.  Walters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock. 

Bridgman  Girl  .  45 

■'s.  <:.  L.  Rotligeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Rock, 
Uoxio  . go 

Misses  Osier  and  Wilcox,’  New"  York,’  Bai  led  “ 

Lock.  Marguerite  .  2 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wood.  Elmwood.  Little  Falls. 

V  White  Rock.  Faith  .  13 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  Falirizio,  New  Jersev,  Black 

Minorca,  Betinn .  50 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Or- 

Plugton,  Louisine  .  09 

Ms.  Edwin  Walker.  Massachusetts,  Bull 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  .  17 


fro“  tb<*  second  table,  Tilly  had  laid  107 
1  -gs,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  be- 
"le  June  she  ranks  close  up  to  the  top 
«»f  the  entire  regiment  of  layers.  You 
"ill  notice  that  in  this  leading  dozen 
i  here  are  seven  Wyandottes,  three  Roc-ks, 
■md  two  R.  I.  Reds.  Not  a  Leghorn  as 
;\ct  crawled  up  into  the  leading  dozen. 
1  Jly  was  also  one  of  46  birds  that  laid 
or  more  during  the  month  of 

March. 

i  "iii.sine,  the  big  Buff  Orpington,  is 
••mother  good  one.  She  has  laid  20  eggs 
a<  b  ,n°uth  for  the  past  four  months,  and 


if  the  eggs  are  figured  at  their  market 
value,  Louisine  will  stand  at  the  head 
as  the  most  economical  producer.  The 
time  is  now  coming,  however,  when  birds 
of  the  larger  breeds  will  make  up  their 
mind  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  take  a 
vacation,  and  attend  a  little  to  household 
matters.  They  are  likely  to  go  broody  at 
any  time,  and  that  of  course  means  the 
end  of  their  laying  for  a  period.  Then  it 
is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  Leghorns 
will  come  on  with  a  rush.  For  example, 
take  the  Leghorn,  Beauty,  owned  by  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Phelps.  She  had  laid  75  eggs  up 
to  April  11th;  and  Patsy,  owned  by  Mrs. 
(\  L.  Todd,  laid  73.  These  hens  tire  like¬ 
ly  to  come  with  a  rush  during  the  early 
Summer,  when  the  larger  breeds  take  a 
vacation. 

Other  hens  likely  to  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  are  Polly,  owned  by 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  with  04;  Betty  M„ 
owned  by  Mrs.  IV.  R.  Merrick,  with  77  ; 
tnd  Rose,  owned  by  Mrs.  Samuel  (). 
Travis,  with  74.  In  fact  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  dozen  of  these  birds  still  to 
lead  the  procession.  There  are  seven 
months  yet  to  go,  and  some  of  the  late 
starters  may  yet  play  the  part  of  the 
turtle,  and  go  traveling  by  the  rabbits 
when  the  latter  conclude  it  is  time  for 
them  to  stop.  At  any  rate  this  race  is 
a  close  and  interesting  one.  and  is  at¬ 
tracting  more  attention  at  this  time  than 
anything  else  connected  with  the  contest. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  fairer 
selection  of  what  would  be  called  farm 
Hocks  of  poultry.  So  far  as  we  know 
not  one  of  these  flocks  has  had  the  skill 
and  care  of  a  professional  breeder.  They 
are  just  what  any  farm  woman  with 
ability  and  patience  can  produce,  and 
most  of  them  at  least,  as  we  see,  are 
showing  up  remarkably  well  by  the  side 
of  the  picked  birds  of  the  country.  We 
hope  that  next  year  several  full  pens  may 
he  entered  by  the  leaders  in  this  Favorite 
lien  Contest,  as  that  would  show  whether 
the  hens  at  home  are  as  good  as  the 
favored  sister  which  has  been  sent  to 
college.  We  have  no  doubt  that  as  is 
the  case  with  many  families  of  children, 
the  home  members  would  really  prove  su¬ 
perior  to  the  college  graduate  if  they  had 
the  chance. 

(Concluded  on  page  647.) 


-CARBOLA- 

V«^DISINFECTING  WHITE  PAINT 

The  most  powerful  SAFE  disinfectant,  deodorizer 
and  cermicide.  Exterminates  all  vermin;  preserves 
wood;  prevents  spread  of  contagious  diseases;  keeps 
cattle,  liogs,  horses  and  poultry  clean,  healthy  and 
contented.  A  preventive  against  the  dread  Foot 
end  Mouth  disease. 

NOT  a  whitewash;  NOT  a  kalsomine— but  a  pure 
mineral  PAINT — easily  and  quickly  applied.  Last¬ 
ing;  will  not  rub  off. 

Ten  pounds  for  $1,  making  ten  gallons  of  white 
paint.  Delivered  at  your  own  door. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  today  and  testimonials. 
TMCO.  MFG.  CO.,  Room  U-A,  7  E.  42d  St.,  Now  York  City 


POULTRY  EXERCISER 

Build  your  automatic  feeders  out  of  a 
wooden  box  such  as  grocers  sell  for  oe. 

New  idea.  I, ess  labor,— more  eggs.  Fine 

for  CROWING  CHICKS.  Endorsed  by  the  BIG,  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  poultryinen.  We  sell  the  plans,— circular  FREE. 
ITHACA  FEEDER  CO.,  10  Main  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


5c 


WHIR  HOI  LAUD  TURKEYS  I  Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 
**  Eggs.  $3.30  per  12.  Cumberland,  Viruinia 


DKIINZK  TURKEY  EGGS— twenty-five  cents 
■*  each.  C.  L.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


TURKEY  Bronze,  B.  Reds. 

■  unnt  r  cuuo  Narragansett  &  W. 

Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 


sale— White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs ^“s.  £!?s° 

toiuers  wanted  for  guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  25ets.  doz. 

W.  J.  Johnson,  Walnut  Lane  Farm.  Salisbury,  Met. 


SELECT  S.C.W. LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  hatching  @  15— $1;  45-$2.50;  $5  per  100  or  over. 

M.  H.  C.  BOLLES,  R.  !>.,  IHoomville,  N.  Y 

WANTED — About  500  White  Plymouth  Rock  day-old' 

”  chicks  for  delivery  during  May,  Name  lowest 
price.  Charles  K.  Gillin,  Southbury,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-KkM£ 

Circular.  FERNW000  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  New  York 


Tom  Barron  Strain,  White  Leghorns 

from  258  egg  parentage.  Eggs.  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100. 
Chicks,  $12  per  HID. 

Lewis  Sellen,  .  .  Genoa,  X.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


per 


•Barron  8.  C.  YV.  Leghorns.  Strong 
chicks,  $7  per  50:  $12  per  ICO:  eggs  $5 

100.  Ransom  Farm,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


Best  varieties  Pout- 
Big  new  Illustrated 

Harrisonburo,  Virginia 


WHITE  WTANDOTTES— "Ingleside  quality,”  large,  pure  white 
trap-nested  exhibition-utility  strain.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  16 
$7 per  100;  fertility  guaranteed.  Ingleiidc  Farm. Incntir  N  r’ 


EGGS-Reduced  Price  tIiy 

circular  free.  JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE, 


TENACRE 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed  and  Utility  Stock 

Bred  for  Quality  and  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Any  Age  Desired 

Catalogue  Furnished  on  Request 

TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cedar  Grove,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Inspection  of  our  plant  solicited. 


■  W  «  ■ 


KIRKUP’S 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Pullen  ready  April  IS  te  May  lit.  Day. aid  Chicks  ready  May  1st 


PULLETS,  0-8  weeks  old,  loo  or  more,  60e.;  50-100,  70''  ;  less  than  50,  75c.  Prices  on  older  pullets  on  application. 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  1,000,  $125.00;  500.  $62.50;  100.  $15.00;  less  than  50.  20e.  each. 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Better  Chickens,”  describing  Kirkup’s stock  and  liow  to  hived,  feed  and  keep  them.  Full 
count,  and  safe  arrival  in  A-l  condition  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW!  KIRKUP  BROS..  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  In  eggs  and  value; 
avpr.  286.  “Raronogs  V”  laid  28*2  open  ;  oilier*,  274.252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value  ;  aver. 
20s1.:  2nd  Prit*  in  s. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  211).  Barron  Inborn*.  284:  ItiilT  Bocks.  242; 
Vlbert  Beds.  257,  IVi/e  Boiioiik.  Bis  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


White  Wyandottes— “Regal  Strain” 

Kggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm- range 
birds  at  $1.50  per  15:  $7  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  and  1  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
act  iug.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  “  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  h™dr«<L 

I.enox Strain.  Old  Rock  Farm,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS 

This  Seasons  prize  Winners,  cnrefnlly  shipped, 
$1 .00  per  dozen.  Send  check  or  money  order,  Box  1 , 
RUSSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Oroton-on-Hiui son,  N.  Y. 


REST  UTILITY  W.  WYANDOTTE  and  IIOU- 
■*  I)AN  EGGS  now  $5  per  100.  Strong  fertility. 
Cockerels,  $3  up.  Morse  Farm,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ror  Sale— WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS-Tnm  Barron 
4  strain.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  L.  Glenn,  Portersville,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds-Crescent  Strain 

The  strain  which  has  had  fourteen  years  of  carefnl 
line-breeding  for  egg  production.  They  also  pro¬ 
duce  blue  ribbon  winners  for  the  largest  shows. 

I>.  It.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sliaron  Springs,  N  Y. 


PULLETS 

6  to  8  weeks  old 

155c.  each 

860.00  per  1  OO 
#8575.00  per  1  OOO 

Every  pullet  satisfactory.  No  culls — 
no  weaklings. 

ARTHUR  H.  FENNY 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272- egg 
hen.  Kggs,  $2  per  15:  $i0  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  \V.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  ltllt)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire's  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  15. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

from  trap-nested,  white  dinrhen  free  stock,  $8  per 
100.  Chicks  from  same  strain.  May  hatched,  $10  per 
10U-  Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Rockville,  Conn. 


Danish  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

are  typical  inshape, largerand  more  ragged  than  the 
American  type  and  are  noted  for  their  Winter-lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Day-old  chicks  and  Kggs.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  The  W.H.  Schroin  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Berwyn,  Md 


HARRINGTON  STRAINS  C  W.  IEGH0RNS.  Catalogue  free. 
Janies  F.  Harrington,  I  Inin  mon  ton,  N.  J. 


-business  bred.  Eggs 
15,  $1;  100,  $3.75.  Civcn- 

Temple  Street.  Avon.  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns' 

lar.  HAZELHE0GE  POULTRY  YARDS, 


Don’t 

Miss 

With 


13  Farm  Plans  FREE! 


LUMBER 
ECONOMY 
SERIES, No. 8 

Complete  WORKING  DRA  WINGS  and  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Here  they  are,  Mr.  Farmer  Man,  a  baker’s  dozen  of  them 
— in  two  books.  Practical  Plans  for  Barns  and  other  Farm  out¬ 
buildings,  with  detail  drawings  so  that  any  home  carpenter  can 
easily  and  economically  build  from  them.  They  are  Vols.  4  and 
tiO  of  the  famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library,”  hot  off  the  press. 
They  have  a  real  value  to  you,  especially  if  you  think  of  building, 
or  if  you  ever  expect  to. 

Vol.  4,  Special  “ CYPRESS  BARN  BOOK ”  contains: 
28-COW  STABLE,  with  milk  room,  and  two  safe  and  sound 
silos— all  strictly  modern.  Feed  find  manure  carriers,  venti¬ 
lators  and  economical  arrangement.  Full  plans,  details  and 
specifications  for  building. 

MIDDLE-SIZE  BAUN,  four  drawings,  elevation— floor  plan 
and  framing  details — silo  inside  barn.  Trussed  self-support¬ 
ing  roof.  Material  and  work  specifications. 

40-ACRE  FARM  BARN,  four  drawings— elevation,  floor  plan  and  full  framing 
details— all  von  need.  Material  and  work  specifications. 

8- HORSE  STABLE,  four  drawings  that  show  exactly  how  to  build.  Material 
and  work  specifications. 

“SURE  SHOT”  SILO,  will  not  freeze  in  any  weather,  nor  chill  at  the  curing 
season,  nor  bake  in  hot  weather.  Square  outside  for  strength,  practically 
circular  inside— no  corners  to  sour  in — and  economical  and  easy  to  build 
because  it  requires  only  stock  lumber  to  be  found  in  every  yard.  Investi¬ 
gate  this.  Working  plans  and  specifications  complete. 

VOL.  20,  “General  Farm  Needs”  Book  contains: 

LARGE  STOCK  BARN,  stalls  for  24  cows,  and  a  silo— com¬ 
plete  floor  plans.  Three  drawings. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  BARN,  with  plans  for  building— four 
drawings.  This  is  dead  easy. 

“YANKEE”  BARN,  for  80-acre  farm,  elevation  and  floor  lay. 
out.  Two  drawings. 

DOUBLE  POULTRY  HOUSE,  elevation  and  floor  plan — 
two  drawings.  Simple  enough. 

double  CORN  CRIB,  two  drawings— showing  a  practical  building. 

A  dandy.  . 

HOG  HOUSE,  two  drawings  with  practical  suggestions  for  building. 
FRAME  SILO.  Known  as  “Cold  -  Climate  Silo,”  four  drawings — 
a  winner 

SMALL  CONSERVATORY,  four  drawings— easy  and  cheap 
to  build. 

No  hitch  nor  catch  in  this— we  are  advertising  Cypress  lumber 
and  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  These  booklets  show  you 
how  to'build  to  best  advantage — with  least  outlay  of 
both  lumber  and  labor  and  give  you  a  world  of  valua¬ 
ble  information  about  lumber  values.  And  books  and 
plans  are  absolutely  FREE.  Write  for  the  one  you  can  use 
and  write  soon.  Clip  off  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  Help 
yourself  to  these  books. 

So.  Cypress  Mnfrs.  Assn. 

12B  Hibernia  Bank  Blflg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


My  mother  has  fallen  heir  to  some 
mining  stock  in  the  Denver  Northwestern 
Mining  and  Leasing  Company  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  Has  the  stock  any  real  value? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  n.  s. 

We  have  never  heard  of  this  company, 
and  our  investigation  fails  to  locate  any 
record  of  it.  It  is  not  listed  in  the  brok¬ 
erage  manuals.  T.  F.  Weiskotten  claims 
to  have  a  judgment  against  the  property, 
and  is  presenting  a  reorganization  propo¬ 
sition  to  the  stockholders.  There  is  no 
intimation  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  mining  property,  nor  statement  of  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities,  and  with  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reorganization  propositions  for 
other  mining  companies,  we  would  con¬ 
sider  it  unwise  to  invest  further  with 
them. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  department,  as  I  am  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  commission  men  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  or  I  should  have  heard 
from  them  before  this.  Our  express 
agent  recommended  George  A.  Reynolds 
&  Co.,  95  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  my  poultry  shipments.  I  sent  him 
140  pounds  and  expected  at  least  10  cents 
a  pound.  After  I  got  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  agent  I  wrote  Reynolds, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  get  some  apples  for 
him.  but  I  did  not  send  him  any.  Please 
try  to  get  something  for  me.  n.  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Complaints  against  George  A.  Reynolds 
&  Co.  have  been  frequent,  and  we  have 
been  advising  against  shipments  to  him 
for  two  or  three  years.  He  has  solicited 
shipments  of  eggs,  poultry  and  produce, 
but  made  no  returns  for  them.  Some  of 
our  letters  have  recently  been  returned 
with  the  information  that  he  had  moved 
and  left  no  address,  but  from  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  this  subscriber,  it  appears  he 
has  some  way  of  getting  the  shipments 
sent  to  the  address,  although  we  can  get 
no  information  from  him.  Some  other 
investigations  are  under  way,  which  we 
hope  will  prevent  further  loss  of  the  kind. 
Evidently  the  express  agents  do  not  look 
into  the  standing  of  commission  houses. 

From  enclosed  papers  concerning  .T. 
W.  Martin  &  Bro.,  “The  Piano 
House,”  Rochester,  N.  Y..  you  will 
see  I  am  entitled  to  a  second-hand  piano 
which  I  naturally  expected  to  be  no 
further  oil’  than  Rochester.  I  want  the 
piano  but  will  not  send  $20  knowing  so 
little  as  I  do  about  the  firm.  By  the 
agent  here  we  were  asked  to  wait  10 
days  or  two  weeks,  that  all  the  pianos 
might  be  sent  together.  I  can't  see  that 
their  written  agreement  has  been  broken, 
but  to  send  $20  for  delivery  from  Boston 
seems  unreasonable.  Do  you  know  of  the 
reliability  of  the  firm?  MRS.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

The  literature  enclosed  reveals  that 
this  subscriber  had  won  a  piano  in  an 
alleged  educational  writing  contest  which 
is  only  another  variation  of  the  old 
scheme  to  make  it  appear  that  the  per¬ 
son  can  get  something  of  value  for  noth¬ 
ing.  The  subscriber  is  asked  to  send  $20 
to  cover  cost  of  boxing,  packing,  cartage 
and  freight  from  Boston.  We  suspect 
from  the  description  the  firm  gives  of 
the  piano  to  be  sent  that  it  is  of  very 
little  value  and  that  ultimately  the 
scheme  is  to  induce  the  person  getting 
it  to  trade  for  a  new  one  at  what  appears 
to  be  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  old  one. 
At  any  rate  when  any  house  offers  any¬ 
thing  of  value  for  nothing  it  is  safe  to 
set  it  down  as  practising  a  deception  and 
to  be  avoided.  We  should  not  place  much 
value  on  a  piano  that  requires  fake  prize 
contests  to  sell  it. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  I  would 
like  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  a 
Sandow  engine  I  bought  from  the  Detroit 
Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
through  the  DeLoach  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Atlanta.  Gn.  In  their  advertisement 
they  guarantee  th"  r  engine  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded.  I  have  had 
the  engine  about  11  months,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  make  it  run.  I  wrote 
to  them  in  about  two  weeks  after  I  got 
the  engine,  and  told  them  I  could  not 
make  the  engine  run.  I  have  called  in 
men  that  were  used  to  oil  engines,  and 
they  failed  to  make  it  run.  I  have  been 
corresponding  with  them  ever  since.  They 
would  write  suggesting  something,  and  I 
have  followed  their  instructions  to  a  let¬ 
ter.  and  cannot  make  the  engine  run.  I 
asked  them  to  refund  the  money,  but  they 
fail  to  respond.  What  would  you  advise 
in  this  case?  s.  F.  s. 

Virginia, 

We  have  had  more  complaints  from 
subscribers  about  the  Sandow  engine 
and  the  engines  put  out  under  other 
names  by  the  Detroit  Motor  Car  Sup¬ 


ply  Company  and  the  Detroit  Engine 
Works  than  all  other  makes  of  engines 
combined,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  has  the 
farmer  been  able  to  get  any  satisfaction 
or  adjustment  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  suggested  by  one  of 
our  readers  who  is  friendly  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  the  reason  for  the  unusual 
amount  of  trouble  with  this  engine  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  two-cycle  en¬ 
gine,  while  most  of  the  engines  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  for  farm  work  are  four¬ 
cycle  engines,  and  that  more  mechanical 
skill  and  more  attention  is  required  to  get 
satisfactory  service  from  the  two-cycle 
engines.  The  experience  of  our  people 
generally  confirms  this  suggestion,  be¬ 
cause  practically  all  the  complaints  we 
have  had  from  subscribers  about  other 
makes  of  engines  have  been  of  the  two- 
cycle  type.  It  would  therefore  seem  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  farmers  when  buying 
a  gasoline  engine  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  getting  a  four-cycle  type  of  engine  in¬ 
stead  of  the  two-cycle. 

I  am  a  farmer,  getting  too  old  to  farm 
and  want  to  sell.  Buyers  seem  scarce, 
but  this  morning  a  man  stopped  in  an 
auto  and  said  he  was  told  I  want  to  sell 
my  place.  I  told  him  that  was  correct. 
He  then  warmed  up  and  said  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for  just  such  property  as  mine,  as  I 
had  the  place  and  location  that  moneyed 
men  wanted,  and  he  could  sell  it  for  me 
in  a  short  time  at  a  fair  price  if  I  would 
let  him  have  the  chance,  and  I  was  to  put 
the  price  at  a  correct  figure  for  such  a 
property.  When  I  told  him  I  must  have 
$4,700  ‘for  it.  and  I  thought  it  a  just 
price,  he  laughed  right  out  and  said  I  was 
away  off.  that  the  property  was  worth 
twice  what  I  asked  for  it,  and  he  would 
list  it  at  $7,700  and  send  me  a  buyer  in  a 
short  time,  and  would  only  charge  me  $20 
now,  and  after  the  sale  was  made  and  I 
had  my  money  I  was  to  pay  him  10  per 
cent,  commission  on  sale  less  the  $20.  I 
enclose  his  card — Mr.  .T.  L.  Looker,  of  the 
1).  B.  Cornell  Company,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.  This  sounds  good,  but  those 
who  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  look  at  it  as  a 
“fake”  of  the  worst  kind.  To  think  of 
him  listing  it  for  $3,000  more  than  I 
want  or  would  sell  for  would  make  any¬ 
one  suspicious,  and  when  I  then  told  him 
I  would  tell  him  my  conditions  for  him  to 
sell  on.  he  said  they  had  but  one  way  of 
doing  business — put  on  his  hat.,  grabbed 
his  grip  and  left  suddenly  and  said  lie  had 
no  time  to  talk  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  of  this  firm,  if  they 
are  reliable  or  not.  I  still  have  my  $20 
and  that  will  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  20 
years.  H.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  hardly  needs  comment 
— except  that  Pennsylvania  farmers 
should  beware  of  Looker. 

We  sent  J.  II.  Pease  &  Son,  Tliomp- 
sonville.  Conn.,  seven  bushels  of  onion 
sets  last  .Tilly.  The  price  was  $1.50  per 
bushel  a  total  of  $10.50.  We  have  never 
received  settlement  and  no  reply  to  our 
letters.  Can  you  help  us?  M.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  our  requests 
for  adjustment  and  we  were  only  able  to 
get  the  settlement  through  the  service  of 
our  attorney.  This  treatment  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  further  trade  from  our  people. 
All  profit  is  lost  when  a  farmer  waits 
eight  months  for  payment  of  a  just  bill. 

We  have  reports  from  subscribers  that 
they  sent  egg  shipments  to  >S.  Jackson,  40 
Convent  Avenue,  New  York,  for  which 
they  failed  to  receive  returns.  Our  in¬ 
vestigation  shows  that  Mr.  Jackson  has 
moved  and  left  no  address.  We  mention 
this  simply  to  again  emphasize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  great  care  in  making 
shipments  to  irresponsible  parties.  We 
get  many  complaints  of  this  kind  and 
again  urge  shippers  to  use  caution. 


Cow  Pox. 

What  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  for  a 
cow’s  udder  that  is  covered  with  small 
sores  or  pimples  that  are  filled  with  a 
white  matter?  I  just  bought  the  cow.  a 
nurebred  Jersey,  and  found  after  getting 
her  home  that  she  had  a  scab  on  one 
teat  that  was  about  the  size  of  a  nickel. 
It  was  hard  and  I  used  witch  hazel  salve. 
In  milking,  the  scab  came  off,  and  new 
ones  would  form,  only  to  be  rubbed  off. 
at  next  milking.  I  also  found  some  of 
the  white  pimples  that  had  dried  up  and 
scabbed  over.  Lately  several  new  ones 
have  come  and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  milk 
to  come  in  this  sore  teat.  I  have  washed 
her  udder  and  teats  with  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  and  water,  and  also  applied  the 
peroxide  clear  to  the  sore  teat  and  pim¬ 
ples.  Am  I  doing  right,  and  what  could 
cause  the  sores?  Could  this  be  cowpox? 

New  York.  a.  p.  w. 

Cow  pox  apparently  is  present.  Use  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bay  rum  and 
glycerine  twice  daily  upon  the  affected 
parts  and  if  any  sore  proves  obstinate  in 
healing  swab  it  with  tincture  of  iodine 
every  other  day.  Isolate  the  cow  and  milk 
her  last,  as  cowpox  spreads  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  milker’s  hands.  a.  s.  a. 


S*  Ma.ke'Vbur 
Own  Drain 


One  of  the  money  saving 
uses  of  Cement  on  the  farm 
is  making  your  own  drain  pipe. 
The  process  is  simple  and  the 
cost  very  low. 

FRENCH'S  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Concrete  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  walks,  floors,  trougns, 
silos,  cisterns,  fence  posts,  foundations  and  in  fact,  for  entire  buildings. 
Ask  our  service  department  for  FREE  advice.  Our  experts  will 
give  you  full  information  and  will  save  you  money,  when  building  or  repairing. 
You  can  buy  French’s  Portland  Cement  of  most  dealers.  If  not,  send  us  your 
dealers  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  This  round  trade  mark  in 
yellow  and  black  on  every  bag.  Look  for  it. 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

|  Dept.  A  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Established  1844. 
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My  Big 

New  S'fo  Profit  Plan  has 
enabled  me  to  split 
prices  lower  than  ever. 
Let  me  show  you  my 
new  offer  on 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

and  my  80  day  Free  Road  Test  offer— with  2 
years’  Guarantee.  Send  a  poBtal  for  the  new 

Big  Free 

with  142  pages  and 
200  illustrations.  I’ll 
send  big  Harness  Book 
free  also. 

H.  C.  Phelps.  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Car¬ 
riage  Mfg;.  Co 

Stslion  225 

Columbus 

Obis 


CDICIinC  here  is  the  New  Gal-,1 
rnmnUOsloway  Sanitary/ 
Cream  S e p a r a t o r t  Its  clean  " 
skimming,  its  perfect  mechani¬ 
cal  design,  its  smooth  oval,  sani¬ 
tary  surfaces  and  years  of  built-  . 
in  satisfactory  service  are  winning  f 
us  customers  by  the  thousands.  It  . 

is  made  so  good  in^ 
our  factor- 
i  e  b  that  I  L 
will  send  it 
anywhere  in  the  U.i 
WSm  S.  without  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  aet  it  up,  to 
any  inexperienced  us-1 
er  for  a  90- day  test 
against  any  make  or 
kind  that  sella  for 
even  twice  ^ 
as  much 
and  let  * 

you  be  the  _ 

judge.  It’s  the  most  modem, 
the  most  sanitary,  the  most  scien¬ 
tific,  the  cleanest  skimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  in  desiKn  of  any 
cream  separator  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  and  I  have  seen  them  all.  Get 
my  new  1916  price-reducinK,  slid- 
ingr-scale  proposition  before  you 
buy  a  cream  separator  of  any 
make  or  kind  at  any  price.  Just 
drop  me  a  postal  today.  Address 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

Box  278  Waterloo,  la. 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Wat-  < 
erloo,  Kansas  City,  Council 
Bluffs  or  Minneapolis. 


& 


TMVEt 
20  000  MILES 

Look  over  ev¬ 
ery  factory  in 
the  U.S.  and 
all  the  fur* 
eifrn  coun¬ 
tries  and 
you  won’t 
find  its 
s  u  perior. 
Built  fi  o  rn 
finest  ma¬ 
terial  on 
automa  t  i  c 
machinery, 
by  skilled 
Workmen, 

In  tremen¬ 
dous  quan¬ 
tities!. 


All 

parts  In¬ 
terchangeable. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  usino  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Laud  reclaimed 
and  made  fertile 
with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders'  Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  ’’Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.” 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Inc.,  1 0B  THIRD  AVENUE.  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


International  Harvester 
Cream  Separators 

*  *  A  FTER  you  put 
in  a  cream  sep¬ 
arator  and  once  experi¬ 
ence  the  relief  it  gives 
and  the  work  it  saves,  you 
will  never  go  back  to  the  old 
way  of  handling  milk  and 
cream.”  So  says  a  farmer’s 
wife  who  has  managed  a 
farm  dairy  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  who  now  has  an 
I  H  C  cream  separator. 

I  H  C  cream  separators — 
Dairymaid,  Lily  or  Prim¬ 
rose — fill  the  bill  completely. 
They  turn  easily.  They 
skim  closely — leaving  barely 
a  drop  of  cream  in  a  gallon 
of  milk.  They  need  few 
adjustments  and  none  that 
a  farmer  or  his  wife  cannot 
easily  make.  They  have 
the  large,  low  supply  can;  the 
strong  frame  with  open  sani¬ 
tary  base;  the  quiet,  easy- 
running  gears  oiled  by  an 
efficient  splash  system;  and 
the  clean,  classy  appearance 
which  make  I  H  C  separators  such  favorites  wherever  they  are  used. 
There  is  room  for  a  10-galion  can  under  the  milk  spout. 

I  H  C  separators  can  be  furnished  with  pulley  equipment  for  the 
use  of  power.  Belted  to  a  small  I  H  C  engine,  or  to  a  line  shaft, 
they  give  you  the  very  best  cream  separating  outfit  it  is  possible  to  buy. 

The  cream  separator  that  gives  you  the  most  cream,  saves  you 
the  most  work  and  lasts  the  longest  time.  See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer  who  handles  either  Dairymaid,  Lily  or  Primrose  cream 
separators,  or  write  to  us  for  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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liolessile  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  April.  16,  1915. 

MILK. 

I  Harden  contract  prices  for  the  s 
n,"ntl  hoginuing  with  April  are  has 
V“  lot.  content  of  the  milk,  there  1 
mg  a  difference  of  (SO  cents  per  l1 
I,  between  three  and  five  per  cei 

■  he  price  increases,  uniformly  tin 
'  ills  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth 
mu  per  cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 


3.5% 

4  °/c 

4.5%, 

5% 

;i 

$1.46 

$1.61  $1.76 

$1.91 

16 

10 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

6 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

12 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

1  1.56 

BUTTE  1 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

April 

May 

•I  une 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 


'"lall  ciuantitic*  of  creamery  extra  hi 
i"'1  "P  to  33,  but  most  ,,f  the  02  sc< 
I  '  gone  between  31  and  32.  The  dema 
'\\  a  whole  has  been  slack,  so  that  c< 
Md-iable  effort  is  needed  to  clear  up  ci 
'‘‘id  arrivals. 

Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  ib...  32V6@  : 

'■oo.l  to  Choice  .  2^  -  ! 

l  ower  Grades . " . 

Storage  .  . 

State  Dairy.  be»t. 

Common  to  Good.'.’.’.' . 

Lao  lee  .  .„ 

taking  Stock  £  ^ 

Process  .  if.  ® 

i  i'1-  butter  market  31^  cents. 

niUdelpbia.  western  creamery.  32  cents, 
rsoston.  western  creamery.  31 U. 

Chicago  creamery.  25@30. 

CHK  ICS  1C. 

1  ”  Market  is  firmer  than  last  w< 
slight  price  imiirovcmcnt  on  fc 
1  c  M.d  new  whole  milk  special.  But 
e  out  of  the  city  have  been  on  hi 
‘nag  for  good  qualities  at  about  1 
I  i".  well  cured. 


@ 
22  @ 
30  @ 
22 

IS 


@ 


“THE  FAVORITE  HEN  CONTEST.” 

(Concluded  from  page  645.) 

Some  of  the  owners  have  been  quite 
disappointed  because  their  hens  have  not 
started  earlier,  or  made  better  records. 
There  is  a  curious  tiling  about  all  the 
pens  in  these  contests.  1'sually  there  are 
frem  one  to  four  hens  out  of  each  10  that 
prove  quite  inferior,  and  the  high  scores 
arc  made  by  the  rest  of  them.  We  have  fig¬ 
ured  this  carefully  with  breeders  who  had 
ji.  es  in  the  contest  last  year.  As  a  rule 
these  men  rejected  about  half  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  out  of  each  pen  for  their  next 
year  s  breeding,  for  in  spite  of  all  their 
skill  at  selecting,  they  were  unable  to  get 
TO  hens  that  were  uniform  in  their  per¬ 
formance.  When  we  come  to  consider 
that  these  experienced  breeders  and  life¬ 
long  students  of  the  hen  fail  on  one-third 
or  more  of  (heir  efforts  at  selection,  we 
may  see  from  our  figures  that  these  30 
women  working  separately,  and  each 
with  a  different  system,  have  done  re¬ 
markably  well  in  sending  a  uniform  lot 
of  layers. 

We  give  Ibis  month  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  .T.  Wilson,  of  Connecticut.  Mrs. 
Wilson  entered  the  Ii.  I.  Red.  Betty,  who 
had  a  record  up  to  April  11th  of  74  eggs. 
Betty  did  not  Jay  an  egg  during  the  first 
live  weeks,  and  laid  only  six  in  the  first 
nine  weeks.  Since  she  really  began, 
therefore,  this  hen  has  ranked  with  the 
best,  and  is  now  making  an  excellent 
record. 


Whole  Mill;,  new  specials  .  15 14®  15-*^ 

New.  average  fancy  .  U!4®  15 

New.  under  grades  .  I2)*@  H 

Old.  specials .  it  @  1714 

Old.  average  fancy .  10j$@  ji;iy 

Wisconsin,  new.  Twins .  15!^@  l.>j| 

Skims,  special .  12  @  14 

Fair  to  good  .  7  @  10 


ICGGS 

Receipts  are  only  moderate  and  prices 
on  practically  the  same  basis  as  last 
week.  Any  surplus  of  choice  white  or 
brown  eggs  is  going  into  storage. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  23  ®  23(6 


Medium  to  good .  20  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  22)4®  23 

Common  to  good . . .  n  ®  2n 


KUK3H  FRUITS. 

Business  in  apples  is  dull.  Offerings  of 
low  qualify  varieties  arc  heavy,  whole¬ 
saling  at  about  $2  per  barrel.  Occasional 
lots  of  Spy  and  Winesap  have  brought 
$4  to  $4.50.  Strawberries,  arriving  in 
large  quantities,  soiling  mainly  at  20 
cents. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Russet  . : . 

. 1  50. 

@  2  25  ■ 
@  2  50 

Bn  Id  win .  . 

@  3  oil- 
@  3  76 
@  3  50 
@  4  00 
0  4  50 
@  4  OO 
0  1  75 
M  5  00 
@  4  51) 

King  .  . 

Winesap  . 

Albemarle  Pippins.. _ _ 

«py  . . . 

Greening  . 

Box.  as  10  variety . 

Cranberries.  Cape  Coil.  bbl.  ... 
Jersey,  bbl . 

.  2  25 

. 250 

. 3  50 

.  2  59- 

. 2  '->5. 

.  1  Go 

@  25 

BEANS, 

Marrow.  1UU  lbs . 

Medium  . 

6*1  d  75 

0  5  io 

(g*  5  25 
<&  6  25 

7  UJ 

(a.  ♦;  00 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

.  5  2ll 

....  615 
.  7  01) 

Lima,  California . 

(§7  5  05 

V  1£G  ETA  ISLK8. 

The  market  is  again  loaded  with  old 
potatoes,  so  that  New  York  has  not  fully 
felt  the  recent  country  advance.  New 
from  the  South,  if  of  good  quality,  bring 
$5  to  $6.  ( >ld  unions  are  lower.  New 

from  Texas  on  hand,  selling  mainly  at 
$2  per  crate.  Cabbage  market  lower  on 
both  old  and  new. 

Potatoes -Jersey,  bbl .  1  25 

State.  180  lbs . 1  53 

Maine.  180  ibs .  1  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  DO 

Southern,  new.  bbls  .  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.  . .  5 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  doz .  .  . .  200 


Carolina . . .  1  00 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  1  50 

Cabbage,  old.  ton  . 20  00 

New.  bb).  crate .  2  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  50 

Leeks.  100  bunches .  2  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  75 

Onions -Red.  bag  .  50 

Yellow .  75 

White  . .  1  40 

Texas,  crate .  1  25 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75 

String  Beans,  bu . 2  50 

Squash  Hubbard,  bbl .  150 

Marrow .  1  50 

New.  bu .  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  4o  @ 

Fowls  .  Iti(6@ 


0.  1  50 
0  J  05 
®  1  75 
(a  7  50 
®  5  75 
@  3  50 
®  20 
@  3  50 
0  2  25 
®  4  00 
0  1  75 
@2  00 
@25  00 
@  3  25 
@  5  01) 
@  75 

@  3  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  50 
@  2  00 
@  165 
@  2  25 
®  3  05 
@  1  20 
@  2  00 
@5  00 
@  2  25 
@  2  00 
@  2  00 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 


Roosters  .... 

Ducks . 

Geese . 


10 

13 

8 


48 

17 

11 

14 

9 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice.  Ib  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good..  .  14  @  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broil -rs  common  to  good  .  21  @  22 

Roasters  .  23  @  24 

Fowls .  14  @  18 

Spring  Ducks .  26  @  28 

Squabs,  doz .  1  27  @  4  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  25  @8  00 

Bulls .  4  25  @6  30 

Cows .  350  ®  6  35 


Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb  .  6  50  ffl  9  25 

Culls .  5  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  »>  DO 

Lambs  .  7  00  @10  25 

Hogs .  7  50  @  7  75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime .  12  @  12J4 

Common  to  good . . .  9  @  11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  5  00  @8  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Arrivals  and  stocks  reported  on  the  way 
arc  increasing,  but  trade  quite  good  and 
prices  holding  up  to  last  reported  figures, 
or  slightly  higher  on  the  medium  grades 
of  ha  v. 


Hay.  Timothy.  No  1.  ton  .  21  50  @22  00 

No.  2 . 20  01)  @2100 

No.  3  . 18  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 17  00  @1900 

8traw.  Rye . : . 12  00  @13  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  has  again  advanced  several 
cents,  and  corn  and  oats  are  up  slightly 
in  sympathy.  Export  buying  has  not 
been  large,  and  the  crop  reports  do  not 
warrant  a  flighty  market  which  appears 
to  be  solely  speculative,  caused  by  pinch¬ 
ing  some  dealers  who  are  short  in  de¬ 
liveries. 


Wheat.  No.  1  Northern  Spring. ... 

No.  2.  Red  . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Ityc.  free  from  onion . 

. . . .  1  69 

...  83 

(0 

<0  85 

(<u  do 
<§>  1  22 

MILLFEED 

New  Youk— 

Bran,  car  lots . 

....25  10 

@26  75 

@31  00 

Corn  meal . . . 

034  80 

Buffalo— 

Gluten  feed . 

@29  00 
it  N  10 
@35  00 

@24  00 
@76  50 
@29  00 

Homlney  feed . 

Oil  Meal,  ton  lots .  . 

....81  00 

8T.  Jxir IS- 

Bran.  car  lots . 

Horn  in  v  feed  . . 

Middlings . 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here  but  repres-nt  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  28  @  32 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  28 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints.  I b .  ...  34  @  36 

1’ub.  choice .  32  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting.  Ib .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  *)  28 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  21) 

Fowls  .  18  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb . .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef  .  12  0  15 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

I/Oin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 

Exports  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
for  week  ending  April  10.  and  total  from 
July  1  last,  were: 


Wk  end’g  From 
Apr.  10,  ’15.  July  1,  ’14. 


Wheat,  hush.... 

.  4.222,000 

254 

.762.000 

Flour,  hhls . 

.  347.000 

11 

.756.000 

Total  as  wheat 

hush .  5.983,000 

307 

,663.000 

Corn.  bush.  .  .  . 

.  2.040,000 

20.176.000 

Oats,  bush . 

.  2,285.000 

50 

.277,000 

live,  bush . 

40.000 

10 

,058.000 

Barley,  bush... 

.  286,000 

10.448.000 

Stocks  in  store, 

in  thousands 

>  of 

bushels, 

were  : 

Wheat.  (’ 

orn. 

Oats. 

New  York  .... 

.  4.214 

921 

008 

Boston  . 

410 

126 

7 

Philadelphia  ... 

.  1,1,34 

406 

523 

Baltimore  . 

036  1.465 

874 

New  Orleans  .. 

.  2,606 

171 

3.37 

Galveston  . 

.  1 .675 

15 

Buffalo  . 

1.560  1,402 

1 .065 

Duluth  . 

.  11,948  1.077 

3.544 

Minneapolis  ... 

. .  8,760 

880 

2,061 

Chicago  . 

.  1,130  10 

.704 

11.261 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is¬ 
sued  Bulletin  No.  653,  entitled  “Honey 
and  its  Uses  in  the  Home.”  It  seems 
that  in  Europe  honey  is  largely  used  in 
cookery.  It  substitutes  in  many  cases 
for  common  sugar,  or  for  molasses,  and 
when  properly  combined  and  handled  it 
gives  a  flavor  which  is  both  novel  and 
agreeable.  It  is  said  that  cakes  made 
with  honey  will  keep  longer  than  those 
made  with  sugar.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  recipes  which  call  for  nut  butter.  The 
bulletin  goes  into  details  regarding  the 
use  of  honey  in  cooked  food,  and  also 
gives  a  number  of  excellent  recipes  which 
will  certainly  interest  our  country  house¬ 
wives.  Here  apparently  is  a  chance  to  let 
the  busy  bee  handle  the  sugar  trust. 


“Now  Johnny,”  said  'the  small  boy’s 
father.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  get  into  any 
quarrels  with  the  boys  at  school.”  “I 
never  do.  I  start  right  in  by  telling  them 
I’m  neutral.”  “And  then  I  suppose  they 
let  you  alone?”  “No,  they  don't.  They 
all  pick  on  me  for  not  taking  sides.”— 
Washington  Star. 


ORE  MONEY  TO  THE  FARMER- 

Cheapeb  Food  to  the  Consumer.  Scientific 
marketing.  Send  for  plans.  N  Y  STATE  DEPT. 
OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS,  71  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


FARM  HELP.K.. 

Satisfaction  or  no  charge.  SIDNEY  Y  SULLIVAN,  ayency 
with  a  record.  Phone.  6486  Cortland.  99  Nassau  St. .  N.  Y. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  without 

fanning  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  ami  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  objeet  is  to  encourage  farming  anion”  Jews. 

Till:  JKWISII  ACIRKi  ETI  HAI.  SOITKTY 

170  Second  Avenue  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rato  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  tho  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


SEPA  RATORS — Sharpies  (new),  500  pounds, 
cost  *75.  price  .$60;  one  400  pound  factory  re¬ 
paired.  $40.  or  trade  for  pigs.  LAURENCE, 
Brimfleld,  Mass. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP — New  crop,  fine  quality, 
$1,011  per  gal.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin 
Falls.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Well  paying  grocery  store,  vicinity 
Hartford".  Conn.  Address  Box  79,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


NULL'S  Famous  Molilotus  Honey,  10  pound  pall, 
$1.”>0.  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL,  Demo- 
polls.  Ala. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  single  man  expe¬ 
rienced  in  farming,  who  has  limited  means  to 
join  in  partnership;  high  grade  farm.  Rox  74  c. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  partner  with  small 
capital  to  help  raise  largo  jaitato  crop  on  pro¬ 
ductive  farm.  Rox  82,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  gardener  or 
caretaker;  understands  care  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  is  hnnd'y  with  tools;  is  married,  lias 
two  young  children:  wife  Is  willing  to  help  in 
the  household:  good  references.  R.  JOHNSTON, 
526  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  middle  aged  Scotch 
woman  wants  position  in  tile  country;  good 
home  considered  more  than  wages;  references. 
Box  .84,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — French.  20.  strong,  desires  place 
in  farm  with  good  poopl>\  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  horses,  cows  and'  general  farming,  refer¬ 
ences.  CHARLES  ARNAT'D,  113  West  mill 
St..  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  (22)  experienced,  wants  steady 
position  on  poultry  farm,  can  milk,  handy 
with  tools,  temperate.  W.  I)  ROUT,  Corona, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  22.  ambitious  and  active,  wishes 
position  on  farm,  good  place,  with  opportunity 
to  learn  more  important  than  salary,  strictly 
sober.  (’HAS.  BONDI.  New  I’altz.  Now  York. 


WANTED — A  capable  young  man  for  general 
work  of  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  wages  $25, 
hoard  and  laundry,  $5  advance  June  1:  if  a  hus¬ 
tler.  answer,  age.  previous  experience  and  na¬ 
tionality.  WM.  M.  KLING,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  working  foreman  oil 
gentleman's  place  by  young  married  farmer. 
Scotch.,  life  experience  in  all  kinds  of  farming, 
dairying  and  the  operating  of  all  up  to-d'ate  ma¬ 
chinery;  four  years  present  position;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence:  state  wages.  Apply  ROBERT  MII.LAR, 
care  ('.  ('.  St rn whacker.  Grand  View  Farm,  King 
of  Prussia,  pennn. 


POSITION  WANTED  at  carpenter  work  and 
painting  by  single  man.  strictly  temperate. 
WALTER  SHERWOOD,  Violet  Ave.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper.  three  in  family:  must  he  competent 
and  reliable.  A.  II.  PENNY.  Mattitnck,  L.  I. 


WANTED— Position  as  dairyman,  first  class 
milker,  best  references.  JAMES  UULL1NANK, 
1LO  Nott  Avenue,  I.ong  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


BOY.  16.  strong,  wishes  position  on  farm:  inex¬ 
perienced.  It.  KISSANK,  109  West  llltli  St., 
New  York. 


MODERN  11 -room  suburban  dwelling,  grand 
trees,  large  plot.  Staten  Island.  New  York 
City;  sell.  rent,  exchange  for  village  farm, 
TOEPP,  Owner,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  FARM — Half  cultivated,  half  pasture 
and  pine  timber,  no  rocks,  fields  nearly  all  1111- 
derdrained.  heal  markets  til  the  country.  1  V4 
miles  to  village,  steam  and  electric  It.  It.  MICW- 
SAM  RIVER  FARM,  Kemielmiik,  York  Co.,  Me. 


CTITY  POULTRY  PLANT  may  be  purchased 
for  $2,900  cash  and  balance  oil  easy  terms; 
new  house  with  electric  lights,  furnace,  run¬ 
ning  water,  hath,  hardwood  Boors,  gas  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  other  moifern  improvements;  city  mail 
delivery  and  express  service  to  door;  line  mar¬ 
kets;  warm,  early  sand.v  soil:  nve  minutes’  walk 
from  business  section  of  city  with  population  of 
15.000:  exceptional  educational  advantages;  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  State  Agricultural  College 
nearby.  Write  “POULTRY,”  Post  Office  Box 
307.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  $4,000;  sweet  corn  sells  for 
2%  cents  per  pound,  green.  Lumber.  H.  W. 
HOAR.  Livermore  Falls,  Maine. 


WANTED — Farm,  $1,000  down.  Send  particu¬ 
lar!*  to  E.  NAINCY.  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  Poultry  Farm,  mile 
railroad',  fourteen  miles  Philadelphia;  3.000 
capacity;  perfect  condition,  sacrifice.  $7,000. 
WHITE  FEATHER  FARM,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


AUCTION  SALE — Seven  farms  near  Thaxton, 
Va..  May  11,  1915.  Write  for  particulars  mid 
descriptions,  “THE  BARONY,”  Bedford  Citv, 
Va. 


WANTED — To  rent,  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 

with  some  arable  land,  within  one  hour  New 
York;  must  return  fair  profit  to  experienced 
man.  Box  81,  care  it.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  grazing  ranch  in  Nebraska. 

two  miles  North  Platte  River  front,  bridge 
connection  with  it.  R.  town;  Kentucky  Jacks  on 
ranch  for  sale.  MISS  ELLA  JACKSON,  Far- 
iston,  Laurel  Co.,  Ky. 


FOR  SA1.E — Two  farms,  40  acres  and  160. 

cheap;  10  miles  to  R.  It.  F.  G.  SEARS.  West 
Cunimington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  60  acres,  2  greenhouses,  4 
mushroom  houses,  near  Philadelphia.  Box  83, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


EXCHANGE  AT  ONCE  31S  acres;  good  buildings 
for  small  farm.  LOUIS  RABENSTEIN,  Berk¬ 
shire.  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  for  cabin  cruiser.  Box  83, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


Model  80— $1075 


Model  80 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 

$1075 

An  American  Made  Car 
For  Self-made  Americans 


Model  81,  Roadster  • 

Model  80,  Roadster 
Six— Model  82,  7  Pass.  Touring  Car 
Model  80, 4  Pass.  Coupe  -  • 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


$795 

$1050 

$1475 

$1600 


YOU  men  who  deal  in 
acres, grain,  livestock, 
farms  and  ranches  are 
largely  responsible  for  the 
prosperity  of  America. 

Your  work  is  back  of 
every  substantial  success. 

Nowadays  hardly  any¬ 
thing  can  be  a  great  national 
success  without  your  loyal 
support.  You  are  the  big 
buyers  of  most  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life. 

What  you  have  accom¬ 
plished  has  made  the  whole 
country  “sit  up.” 


To  jump  from  almost 
last  place,  in  its  class,  to  first 
— and  to  do  this  in  a  few 
years  is  more  than  mere  suc¬ 
cess—  it  s  a  feat 

But  that’s  precisely  what 
the  Overiand  has  accom¬ 
plished.  This  could  not 


have  been  done  without  the 
aid  of  the  farmer. 

You  made  it  possible. 

You  buy  more  Over¬ 
lands  than  anyone  else. 

The  farmer  buys  the  Over- 
laud  because  in  his  practical 
judgment  it  is  the  best  car  and 
the  most  car  for  the  very  least 
amount  of  money. 

You  know  that  in  the 
Overland  you  get  just  a  little 
more  of  everything  for  just 
a  little  less  money. 

As  for  instance : 

The  long  underslung 
rear  springs. 

The  electric  control  but¬ 
tons  on  the  steering  column. 

The  high  tension  mag¬ 
neto  ignition. 

Large  tires  —  a  large 
roomy  tonneau  and  a  power¬ 
ful  economical  quiet  motor. 


“  Made  in  U,  S.  A,” 


The  Willys-Overiand  Company 


The  American  farmer 
knows  —  and  buys  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  Overland  is  essen* 
tially  an  American  made  car 
for  self-made  Americans. 

There  is  an  Overland 
dealer  near  you.  Look  him 
up  and  get  acquainted. 

Send  for  this  Great 
FREE  Book 

We  have  just  published 
a  book  entitled  “Points  in 
Judging  An  Automobile.” 
This  book  explains  and  pic¬ 
tures  fifty-eight  definite 
Overland  advantages.  Send 
for  the  book  today.  It’s  free. 
Fill  out  this  coupon. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

The  Willys-Overiand  Company, 

Dept,  238,  Toledo.  Ohio,  U.  S,  A. 

Please  6end  me  free  of  charge  and  post  pa*J 

your  bock  entitled  “Points  in  Judging  an  Auto¬ 
mobile." 

[  Name . . - . 


Toledo,  Ohio 


P.  O,  Address . 

R,  F.  D.  No . Town . . 

County . State 


Yol.  I.  XXIV.  No.  4.°, 0-4.  N  E  W  YORK,  M.\  V  1,  1015.  WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


IS  BEAN  CROWING  PROFITABLE? 

It  AH  Depends  on  Soil,  Climate  and  Markets 

I’aist  I. 

ONTINUING  A  ROTATION.— I  a  in  satisfied 
I  hat  the  farmer  who  sticks  to  crops  and  rota¬ 
tions  worked  out  of  well-considered  and  care¬ 
fully- measured  experience  is  in  the  long  run  most 
successful.  The  farmer  who  is  continually  jumping 
from  the  growing  of  one  product  to  the  growing  of 
another  simply  because  the  price  is  high  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  season,  only  to  drop  this  crop  for  another 
when  the  price  goes  down  again,  strikes  it  once  in  a 
while,  but  on  the  average  he  is  a  loser.  We  nearly 
always  take  note  of  specific  successes,  and  we  sel¬ 
dom  take  into  consideration  the  many  failures.  The 
temptation  to  plant  a  larger  area  of  a  crop  which 
is  temporarily  high  in  price  is  very  great,  and  too 
many  farmers  yield  to  it.  Last  Fall  many  farmers 
were  tempted  to  increase  their  area  of  Winter  wheat, 
even  planting  land  unsuited  for  this  crop,  and  break¬ 


on  actually  increasing  his  potato  area  this  year,  lie 
makes  it  a  rule  to  plant  heavily  in  years  when  seed 
is  cheap,  and  to  plant  smaller  areas  in  seasons  when 
it  is  high,  thus  reversing  the  rule  followed  by  the 
majority  of  farmers  and  tending  to  steady  pro¬ 
duction. 

SHALL  I  PLANT  MORE  MEANS  THIS  SPRING? 
— There  is  danger  that  too  many  acres  of  beans  will 
he  planted  this  Spring  in  New  York  State  because 
of  war  conditions,  which  have  made  beans  high  in 
price,  and  because  potatoes,  which  are  a  competing 
crop  in  many  sections,  are  so  cheap.  For  this  reason 
the  editor  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  has  asked  me  to  add 
my  little  mite  to  help  steady  the  acreage  of  beans. 
Whether  or  not  beans  are  a  profitable  crop  to  grow 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  cost  of  production,  as 
compared-  with  the  selling  price.  The  selling  price 
in  i he  market  is  fairly  steady,  and  is  chiefly  de¬ 
termined  by  the  total  amount  of  the  crop.  The  cost 
id'  production  varies  directly  with  two  factors:  (1  i 
soil,  and  rJ  i  rainfall.  Anyone  who  is  figuring  on 


he  underlaid  by  limestone  or  have  disintegrated 
lime  rock  in  it. 

CONSERVING  MOISTURE,— Rainfall  at  the  right 
tilin'  more  often  determines  the  amount  of  the  bean 
crop  than  any  other  factor.  Since  there  is  no  prac¬ 
ticable  way  of  controlling  the  amount  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rainfall,  it  is  very  unwise  to  plant  beans  in 
a  section  where  it  is  known  to  he  insufficient  to  grow 
beans.  Early  Spring  rainfall  can  he  conserved  very 
well  by  early  plowing  and  constant  working  of  the 
land  up  to  planting  time,  and  this  should  always  he 
done.  It  is  the  rainfall  in  June  and  July  during 
the  period  after  the  beans  have  germinated  and  got 
a  good  start  on  conserved  moisture  and  the  setting 
of  the  pods  that  really  determines  the  crop. 

In  the  tables  to  he  given  later,  it  will  he  noted 
that  in  three  years  out  of  six.  the  average  cost  of 
growing  beans  was  per  bushel.  These  were 

all  seasons  of  low  June  and  July  rainfall,  averaging 
inches.  In  the  other  three  years  the  average 
cost  was  only  $1.7!L  These  were  all  seasons  of  high 


Spring  Lambs  in  a  Maryland  Feeding  Yard.  Fig.  434 


ing  up  their  regular  rotations  to  do  so.  This  Spring 
others  are  contemplating  sowing  Spring  wheat,  in  a 
state  where  Spring  wheat  has  long  since  ceased  to 
he  a  profitable  crop.  Because  potatoes  are  very 
cheap  this  Spring,  many  potato  growers  expect  to 
>top  growing  this  crop  and  to  increase  the  area  in 
beans,  cabbage  and  Spring  grains.  Here  and  there 
a  man  will  be  successful  because  of  these  changes, 
hut  outside  of  these  few  cases,  the  result  will  sure¬ 
ly  he  disappointing. 

UPSETTING  THE  BALANCE.— Few  of  us  real¬ 
ize.  because  we  do  not  stop  to  think,  how  easily  the 
balance  between  production  and  consumption  is  up¬ 
set.  With  almost  any  of  our  staple  crops  a  10  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  average  and  a  normal  or  above 
normal  yield  means  a  low  price.  A  particularly 
favorable  season  like  the  last  means  an  over  sup¬ 
ply  of  potatoes  and  a  consequent  low  price.  Here 
and  there  the  individual  may  gain  by  changing,  but 
it  any  considerable  per  cent  of  farmers  change  their 
ordinary  cropping  customs  disaster  usually  results, 
'hii'  of  the  best  potato  growers  I  know  is  planning 


growing  beans  this  season  will  do  well  n>  give  both 
these  factors  careful  attention. 

SOIL  A  LIMITING  FACTOR. — Twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  this  crop  and  a  rather  wide 
observation,  not  only  in  this  State  but  in  Michigan, 
has  shown  me  that  soil  is  a  limiting  factor  in  bean 
production.  I  could  never  understand  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  a  soil  is  “too  poor  to  grow  beans.’’  Certain¬ 
ly  if  any  crop  requires  a  good,  strong  soil  it  is  the 
bean  crop.  On  the  other  hand  beans  do  their  best 
only  on  moderately  heavy,  loamy  and  friable  soils, 
clay  soils  are  usually  more  fertile  than  the  lighter 
loams,  hut  they  are  nearly  always  too  compact,  late 
and  wet  to  permit  of  the  most  successful  bean  grow¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  if  you  will  look  over  the  bean  grow¬ 
ing  areas  carefully,  you  will  find  that  they  are  very 
closely  related  to  the  limestone  bearing  soils.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  bean  growing  in  New  York 
State.  An  ideal  soil  for  beans  is  a  strong,  rich, 
fairly  open  clay  or  silt  loam.  If  such  a  soil  has 
some  moderately  coarse  gravel  in  it,  it  is  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  apparently  quite  essential  that  this  soil 


average  rainfall  in  June  and  July,  averaging  5.1  inch¬ 
es,  in  one  year  being  nearly  double  the  average.  The 
ideal  climatic,  as  well  as  soil,  conditions  for  growing 
beans  apparently  exist  in  the  middle  Genesee  Valley, 
in  Wyoming  and  Livingston  counties.  Along  the  lake 
shore  in  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe,  and  Wayne 
(where  these  records  were  made),  the  rainfall  is  too 
frequently  insufficient.  The  average  total  rainfall 
in  June  and  July  in  these  lake  counties  is  about 
seven  inches,  whereas  in  Livingston  and  Wyoming 
counties  it  is  nearly  10  inches. 

MARKETS  AND  MACHINERY.— Another  import¬ 
ant  factor  which  the  prospective  bean  grower  should 
consider  is  whether  or  not  he  is  located  in  a  bean- 
growing  section  where  markets  for  beans  have  been 
established,  and  where  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
picking  machinery  are  available  for  handling  the 
crop.  A  person  attempting  to  grow  beans  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  there  is  no  established  market  and  where 
such  machinery  is  not  available,  is  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  as  to  the  profits  he  can  make  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 


M.  C.  R  TRUITT. 
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TRAINING  FARM  BOYS  FOR  ACTUAL  CITY 

WORK. 

How  They  Learn  How. 

NK  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confront 
tiie  truck  farmer  today  is  the  question  of 
trained  help.” 

These  are  the  words  with  which  “Trucker,  Jr.” 
opens  his  discussion  on  page  400.  From  personal 
experience  with  several  large  corporations.  I  can 
assure  “Trucker,  Jr.”  that  the  corporations  have 
their  troubles.  Although  a  certain  per  cent,  of  their 
employees  come  partially  trained,  a  large  number 
are  recruited  from  business  colleges  and  high  schools, 
with  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  that  is  entirely 
theoretical.  Some  of  these  recruits  come  from  the 
farms,  and  usually  in  that  case  possess  neither  the 
theoretical  nor  the  practical  qualifications. 

"Trucker.  Jr.”  says:  “The  average  trucker 
can  no  more  afford  to  take  the  time  during  his  busy 
season  to  train  one  or  more  of  these  young  men 
(from  the  city)  than  could  a  business  man  in  the 
city  take  the  time  to  give  young  men  from  the 
country  a  course  in  bookkeeping.”  Now  1  challenge 
this  statement,  knowing  that  in  small  cities  of  10,- 
000  to  20.000  the  average  business  man  does  take  the 
time  to  train  his  help  and  does  not  “holler.”  For 
instance,  a  young  man  of  my  age  and  of  long  ac¬ 
quaintance.  desired  a  position  in  the  city  where  I 
was  then  living,  and  with  the  corporation  by  which 
I  was  employed,  lie  had  no  training,  except  in 
making  out  hills  for  the  milk  route  owned  by  his 
father  and  brother,  and  could  hardly  write  a  letter 
of  application.  With  my  help  in  spelling  and  com¬ 
position.  the  letter  was  written,  and  he  secured  a 
position  at  $50  a  month  for  a  start.  He  had  a  good 
brain,  however,  and  that  corporation  doing  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  about  four  million  dollars  a  year,  con¬ 
sidered  it  worth  while  to  train  him.  Today  this 
young  man  is  the  local  manager  of  a  lumber  com¬ 
pany  at  $125  a  month,  with  a  good  outlook  for  the 
future. 

Citing  another  instance,  I  have  in  the  past  year 
worked  as  hard  as  any  "overworked  farmer  who  is 
kind  enough  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  in  order  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn,”  and  in  addition 
devoted  a  goodly  part  of  my  time  to  helping  two 
young  men  from  high  school  and  business  college 
respectively,  over  the  ruts  in  the  early  stages  of 
bookkeeping,  and  have  considered  it  only  a  part  of 
my  day's  work  (as  I  believe  every  business  man 
views  such  a  task).  In  the  meanwhile,  I  found  time 
to  take  care  of  my  third  of  an  acre  of  ground,  with 
its  lawn,  small  fruits,  and  garden  truck,  and  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  poultry  and  keep  complete  records. 

I  think  that  a  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
thinking  farmer  will  convince  him  that  he  is  ob¬ 
taining  the  same  class  of  labor  from  the  city,  with 
agricultural  college  training,  as  the  business  man 
does  from  boys  with  a  business  college  education. 
“Where  are  the  young  men  who  have  the  train¬ 
ing  to  take  all  around  places  on  truck  farms?” 
and  where  are  the  young  men  who  have  the  train¬ 
ing  to  take  all-around  positions  in  offices?  The 
farmer  feels  he  is  not  getting  value  received,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  successful  business  man 
knows  he  is  not,  but  meets  the  proposition  squarely 
and  sets  out  to  train  his  help,  paying  a  living  wage 
to  the  learner.  accountant. 

Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

It.  N.-Y. — But  does  “Accountant”  take  into  consid- 
e ration  the  difference  between  the  two  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  as  regards  their  opportunities  and  profits? 
Would  these  business  men  train  the  young  fellows 
for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  them  up  in  direct 
competition?  The  truck  farmer’s  season  is  but  half 
the  year — the  business  is  for  an  entire  year. 

THE  THREE-HORSE  TEAM. 

S  I  have  passed  the  60-year  milestone  on  life’s 
journey,  and  from  youth  to  the  present  time 
lived  in  a  section  of  the  State  where  three 
horses  working  abreast  have  been  the  motive  power 
in  all  farming  operations  pertaining  to  land  prepar¬ 
ation  for  crops,  and  often  for  road  teaming,  I  feel 
as  one  of  a  large  class  of  graduates  on  the  subject 
of  hitching  and  handling  a  three-horse  team.  I  have 
often  seen  sketches  in  our  farm  journals  of  three 
horses  being  hitched  together  by  coupling  from  bit 
to  bit  with  a  strap,  jockey  stick,  or  piece  of  rope. 
This  method  is  an  insult  to  the  noble  horse.  Every 
time  one  of  the  team  moves  his  head  quickly  in 
any  direction  he  is  bound  to  give  the  bit  in  the 
other  horses’  mouths  a  cruel  jerk.  Now  the  horse 
cannot  talk,  but  if  you  look  a  horse  in  the  eye 
when  subject  to  such  unscientific  hitching  you  can 
see  what  he  thinks.  I  am  giving  a  simple  sketch 
of  the  old  and  reliable  three-horse  hitch,  over  which 
method  I  have  not  been  able,  after  all  these  years, 
to  learn  of  any  improvement. 


THfcD  HURAb  NEW-YOKKKK 

The  near  and  off  horses  are  harnessed  with  the 
reins  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  to  work  two 
abreast  They  are  then  placed  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  of  leading  in  between  them  the  third  horse, 
having  no  reins  at  all  on  the  harness;  then  the 
three-horse  cross  lines  A.  A.,  which  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  two-horse  cross  lines  are  attached 
to  the  main  lines  by  a  snap  and  ring  with  an  ad¬ 


justable  buckle  on  the  line.  These  adjustable  buc¬ 
kles  are  necessary,  for  some  horses  press  harder 
on  the  bit  than  others,  and  their  cross  line  or  lines 
have  to  be  taken  up  or  lengthened  until  all  the 
horses  are  walking  naturally  on  the  hit,  with  heads 
on  an  even  line,  and  with  whiffletrees  following  in 
the  same  order.  It  is  said  that  an  expert  horseman 
in  the  saddle  so  adjusts  himself  to  the  horse's  move¬ 
ments  that  he  appears  as  a  part  of  the  horse,  or 
they  appear  as  one  in  grace  of  action.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  three-horse  team  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  plowman.  Adjusting  a  plow  and  whiffletrees 


so  that  they  can  work  to  best  advantage,  preceded 
by  a  team  that  are  properly  hitched,  is  a  science 
that  can  only  be  mastered  by  practice. 

I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  confess  that  football, 
baseball,  playing  cards,  horse  races  and  a  lot  of 
other  sports  that  most  people  are  interested  in.  have 
no  attractions  for  me,  but  a  well-matched  three- 
horse  team  hauling  a  plow  that  is  turning  a  clean 
straight  furrow,  all  three  horses  proudly  stepping 
in  unison,  eyes  bright — for  they  are  not  coupled 
from  bit  to  bit  like  convicts  in  a  chain  gang — driven 
by  a  young  man  who  shows  by  his  looks,  voice  and 
actions  that  he  is  a  prince  among  men,  makes  my 
heart  beat  faster,  and  causes  a  sort  of  hurrah  feel¬ 
ing  which  I  dare  not  give  voice  to  for  fear  of  break¬ 
ing  the  spell  and  spoiling  the  moving  picture. 

it.  e.  cox. 


Regakding  Mr.  Brc"'n’s  advice  about  endive,  on 
page  483,  we  may  add  that  before  it  is  time  to  take 
it  indoors  for  Winter  use.  it  may  be  blanched  under 
a  board  outside.  French  Moss  Curled  is  our  favorite 
variety,  but  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  (escarolle) 
should  also  be  grown. 


DERRICK  FOR  REMOVING  EARTH. 

In  building  my  house  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  “dirt” 
out  of  the  cellar' and  deposit  it  on  a  high  terrace  on  the 
lower  side.  I  have  thought  that  the  most  economical 
way — because  of  height  of  the  terrace — would  be  to 
construct  a  crane  out  of  2xS’s  and  2x6’s;  set  this  on 
top  of  the  terrace,  and  by  means  of  a  tackle  (safety) 
and  %-inch  rope,  to  hoist  a  box  containing  one-third 
cubic  yard  (the  box  provided  with  a  trip  catch  at  one 
end  of  the  bottom)  deposit  the  load  where  desired. 
Is  such  a  contrivance  practical?  The  safety  tackle  is 
claimed  to  be  able  to  handle  2.500  pounds.  Could  two 
men  easily  run  up  one-third  cubic  yard  of  ordinary 
earth  with  sand,  stones,  etc.,  by  such  means — say  12 
or  15  feet?  What  changes  would  be  necessary  in  pro¬ 
portions  of  crane,  if  any?  According  to  my  sketch, 
upright  is  two  sticks  2x8  blocked  apart,  diagonal  two 
pieces  2x6  and  top  horizontal  one  piece  2x8.  As  the 
terrace  is  eight  or  10  feet  high  from  where  ascent  be¬ 
gins  and  is  necessarily  narrow,  may  this  be  cheaper 
than  a  team  and  wagon,  making  the  short  turn  up  and 
out  of  the  cellar  and  up  on  the  terrace  and  down  and 
around,  turning  and  backing  and  struggling.  Cost  of 
team  $4  per  day.  Of  course  I  can  use  my  own  horse 
to  pull  the  rope  over  an  ordinary  sheave  along  the  hor¬ 
izontal.  down  over  another  sheave  to  the  base  of  the 
crane,  but  I  do  not  see  just  how  to  meet  this  difficulty 
of  the  changing  direction  of  the  rope  when  the  crane 
swings :  I  could  use  a  winch,  but  do  not  know  bow  to 
apply  most  easily.  I  could  reduce  the  size  of  load  to 
six  cubic  feet  or  less  but  would  rather  not  less  than  six- 
cubic  feet.  x. 

New  York. 

I  II AYE  never  seen  the  derrick  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  mentioned  by  X,  but  can  see  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adapting  it  to  this  use.  The  main  draw¬ 
back  to  the  device  is  the  limited  area  over  which  it 
will  work.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  con¬ 
ditions  thoroughly,  but  take  it  that  the  derrick  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  cellar.  If  this  is  the 
case  it  will  only  take  dirt  from  a  half  circle  with  a 
radius  equal  to  the  boom  of  the  derrick  and  deposit 
it  within  another  half  circle  of  equal  area.  In  fact 
the  derrick  shown  will  only  deposit  the  dirt  around 
one-half  of  the  circumference  of  this  circle.  This 
makes  it  rather  limited  in  its  action.  It  is  customary 
here  to  use  an  ordinary  slush  scraper  to  make  the 
excavation  for  the  cellar,  and  it  gives  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  Dirt  can  be  removed  from  any  part  of  the 
cellar  and  deposited  at  any  point  outside  by  this 
means.  Where  conditions  will  permit  of  its  use  I 
know  of  no  better  method. 

If  this  derrick  is  tried  I  would  suggest  a  few 
minor  changes  as  shown  by  the  sketch.  This  I  think 
would  provide  for  swinging  the  boom  around  at  least 
half-way.  If  the  lower  pulley  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  derrick  mast  it  would  permit  an  even 
greater  swing  than  when  hitched  in  the  manner 
shown.  The  lower  pulley  being  on  a  swivel  will  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  the  changing  direction  of  the  rope 
as  the  boom  is  swung. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  safety  pulley  named, 
but  with  any  system  of  pulleys  in  which  a  continu¬ 
ous  rope  is  used,  it  is  customary  to  figure  that  the 
weight  divided  by  the  number  of  strands  of  rope 
supporting  it,  will  equal  the  pull  on  the  free  end  of 
the  rope  required  to  lift  it.  In  the  drawing  a  force 
of  50  pounds  applied  as  a  pull  on  the  free  end  of  the 
rope  would  be  expected  to  lift  a  weight  of  150 
pounds  in  the  box.  Because  of  friction,  stiffness  of 
the  rope,  etc.,  slightly  more  force  would  be  required, 
but  the  above  is  close  enough  for  our  purposes.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  distance  the  force 
is  required  to  travel  is  also  as  many  times  greater 
than  the  distance  traveled  by  the  weight  as  there 
are  strands  of  rope  supporting  it.  In  the  system 
of  pulleys  shown  in  the  cut  the  force  would  have  to 
travel  45  feet  to  raise  the  weight  15.  Unless  the 
pulleys  mentioned  by  X  give  a  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  a  box  containing  one-third  of  one  cubic  yard 
would  be  too  large  a  load  to  handle  at  one  lift.  The 
weight  of  loose  earth  is  given  as  being  around  85 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot;  this  would  make  the 
weight  of  one-tliird  cubic  yard  (765  pounds)  too 
heavy  for  a  man  to  handle. 

The  derrick  would  need  to  be  well  supported  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  lower  pulley  attached  well 
down  to  secure  satisfactory  working.  The  mast 
could  be  held  in  an  upright  position  by  means  of 
guys  extending  to  “dead  men”  that  are  buried  se¬ 
curely  in  the  ground  in  the  way  that  X  has  sug¬ 
gested.  If  a  derrick  can  be  secured  similar  to  the 
ones  sometimes  used  in  bridge  work,  in  which  a 
winding  drum  is  provided  with  a  large  gear  on  one 
i  nd  which  meshes  with  a  small  pinion  that  is  turned 
with  a  crank,  I  think  that  this  type  would  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  the  one  outlined  above,  as 
it  is  more  compact,  requires  less  rope,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  turning  the  boom  in  a  complete 
circle,  provided  that  the  mast  is  high  enough  to 
keep  the  guys  out  of  the  way.  n.  h.  s. 

On  page  493  you  will  find  the  picture  of  a  concrete 
post  for  rural  mail  box.  This  is  said  to  give  good  satis¬ 
faction.  and  is  surely  a  novelty  in  the  mail  service. 

We  find  many  first-class  potato  growers  who  say  that 
from  choice  they  would  select  seed  potatoes  dug  when 
a  little  green  and  carefully  hardened  without  breaking 
the  skin. 
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A  STUDY  OF  POTATO  VARIETIES. 


T1IE  Department  of  Agriculture  lias  isssuetl  in 
Bulletin  170  a  very  useful  pamphlet  for  potato 
growers.  It  tells  nothing  about  raising  the 
crop,  or  about  selling  it.  but  it  gets  down  to  founda¬ 
tion  principles  in  a  study  of  the  different  varieties 
of  leading  American  potatoes.  Unfortunately  many 
of  our  best  varieties  have  become  badly  mixed  up. 
'ibis  is  particularly  true  of  Irish  Cobbler,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  satisfactory  early  variety  for  com¬ 
mercial  planting  that  we  have.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  pure  Irish  Cobbler 
seed,  unless  one  can  buy  of  growers  whose  crop  has 
been  certified  by  the  State  or  National  Covernment. 
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Irish  Cobbler.  Fig.  237. 


We  know  of  cases  where  fields  of  Irish  Cobbler  have 
been  planted  to  be  dug  in  early  August.  The  field 
probably  contained  a  dozen  different  varieties,  which 
if  loft  to  themselves  to  mature  would  have  contin¬ 
ued  the  digging  up  to  November.  This  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
grew  the  seed  to  understand  the  exact  appearance 
or  characteristics  of  true  Irish  Cobbler  seed.  There¬ 
fore  when  they  bought  mixed  seed  they  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  crop,  but  dug  it  all  and  sold 
it.  in  this  way  extending  the  nuisance  of  mixing 
dill  further.  This  bulletin  is  prepared  by  Prof. 
Win.  Stewart,  and  is  a  very  necessary  publication, 
especially  right  now  when  so  many  growers  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  cheap  potatoes  to  stock  up  with 
new  varieties.  All  such  men  should  obtain  this 
pamphlet,  make  a  study  of  it,  and  keep  it  on  hand 
for  reference.  A  few  pictures  are  taken  from  this 
pamphlet  to  show  the  true  type  of  some  familiar 
varieties.  For  example.  Fig.  2.‘!7  shows  a  desirable 
type  of  the  Irish  Cobbler.  This  is  said  by  Prof. 
Stewart  to  be  a  very  desirable  type,  and  the  ideal 
for  seed  size.  Remember  that  the  size  of  the  pota¬ 
to  is  to  be  judged  not  by  the  picture  alone,  but  by 


Early  Rose.  Fig  238. 


tke  inch  measure  given  below  it.  There  are  some 
strains  or  samples  of  Irish  Cobbler  which  when 
grown  in  certain  kinds  of  soils  or  different  locali¬ 
ties  assume  a  little  different  shape,  with  a  slight 
ditto rence  in  the  appearance  of  the  bud  or  eye. 
I  liese  tire  true  seed,  but  tin*  picture  printed  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  ideal  type. 

'1  lie  picture  at  Fig.  2.‘>S  shows  a  good  specimen  of 
the  old  Early  Rose,  which  as  our  older  readers  know 
represented  our  potato  growers  4o  years  ago  even 
more  than  Irish  Cobbler  does  today.  Some  strains 
01  Rose  are  still  being  grown  with  fair  success. 
1  ids  tuber  is  considered  a  good  specimen. 


Then  at  Fig.  2“9  we  have  a  good  type  of  the 
Early  Ohio,  another  variety  famous  in  its  day,  but 
which  has  now  largely  had  its  run.  The  Early  Ohio 
is  still  planted  more  or  less,  but  varieties  like  Irish 
Cobbler  have  now  rather  driven  it  out  of  cultivation. 

Fig.  240  shows  a  characteristic  type  of  Green 
Mountain.  Here  is  another  variety  which  has  hung 
on  for  many  years,  and  successfully  at  that.  The 
Green  Mountain  is  apparently  the  variety  most  used 
in  mixing  or  adulterating  Irish  Cobbler.  While  the 
shape  of  the  potatoes  differs,  for  some  reason,  many 
Green  Mountains  seem  to  have  been  mixed  in  with 
the  Early  Irish  Cobbler  seed,  and  as  these  have  been 
planted  over  and  over  without  selection,  the  mix¬ 
ture  has  grown  worse  and  worse.  Green  Mountain 
is  still  a  popular  variety  in  many  sections,  and  where 
the  climate  and  soil  are  suited  to  it  there  will  still 
be  profit  in  its  culture. 


The  picture  at  Fig.  241  shows  a  good  specimen  of 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Here  is  another  fine  old 
variety  that  has  been  badly  mixed  up  not  only  with 
early  varieties,  but  late  ones  as  well.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  probably  7.">%  of  the  high  class  of  pota¬ 
toes  which  came  to  New  York  were  known  as 
“Rurals,”  so  popular  did  this  standard  variety  be¬ 
come.  The  result  of  this  naturally  was  that  all 
sorts  of  varieties  under  this  name  were  taken  for 
seed,  with  the  result  of  a  bad  mix-up.  This  gave 
a  large  number  of  mixed  or  spotty  fields,  with  a 
very  uneven  crop,  and  thus  this  fine  variety  lost 
some  of  its  popularity.  A  thorough  classification 
and  sorting  out  of  true  seed  will  be  likely  to  bring 
the  Rural  back  into  popular  favor,  for  it  is  still 
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Early  Ohio.  Fig.  239. 


without  question  one  of  the  best  medium  late  po¬ 
tatoes  in  cultivation. 

This  pamphlet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
potato  grower  who  really  wishes  to  study  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  get  down  to  the  foundation  facts  about 
va  rieties. 


SELECTING  A  FARM. 

I  am  going  out  soon  to  look  at  a  farm  which  I  think 
of  buying.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  farming 
or  farm  land,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  to  look 
for  in  the  land.  Give  me  a  few  rules.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  cannot  tell  a  man  who  knows  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  of  farming,  how  to  select  a  farm.  Prac¬ 
tical  farm  experience  or  instinct  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  work.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to 
get  some  honest  practical  farmer,  who  knows  good 
soil  and  understands  the  needs  of  the  various  crops, 
to  look  over  the  farm  with  you  and  give  a  fair 
judgment  about  it.  lie  woidd  operate  about  as 
follows : 

Get  the  general  slope  or  situation  of  the  farm. 
Can  it  be  drained  without  great  expense?  Are  there 
many  low  places  where  water  has  accumulated  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  soggy  and  wet?  If  will  be  necessary  to 
know  whether  the  farm  can  be  drained  or  not  at 
light  expense.  Then  such  a  farmer  would  take  a 
spade  and  dig  into  the  soil  here  and  there  in  differ¬ 
ent  locations.  IIow  far  do  you  have  to  dig  before 
you  strike  the  light-colored  subsoil?  The  value  of 
the  farm  for  producing  purposes  lies  in  the  dark- 
colored  upper  soil.  IIow  thick  is  this  strip  of  dark- 
colored  soil  at  the  surface  of  the  ground?  IIow  dark 
is  this  soil?  IIow  does  it  feel  when  handled?  Does 
it  appear  to  contain  a  fair  amount  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter?  What  kind  of  soil  lies  under  dark  strip?  Is  it 
a  tough  hard  clay,  which  can  only  be  broken  up  with 
a  pickax  or  is  it  a  lighter  and  more  open  type 
leading  down  to  a  coarse  gravel?  These  things 
would  fell  the  story  of  the  soil  to  an  intelligent 
farmer.  Are  the  hilly  lands  washed  or  gullied  by 


running  water?  What  is  the  growth  of  the  trees 
where  the  land  has  been  left  to  itself  to  go  back  to 
nature?  What  is  the  character  of  the  stone  on  this 
farm  and  how  far  do  you  have  to  dig  into  the  hills 
before  you  strike  the  solid  ledge  of  rock?  Are 
there  outcrops  of  rock  here  and  there  on  the  hilly 
land?  Is  this  rock  of  a  soft  nature  like  sandstone, 
or  is  it  tough  and  hard  like  granite?  Are  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  covered  with  round  or  flat  stones,  and 
are  there  many  stone  walls  around  the  fields?  To 
the  beginner  or  amateur  these  things  will  mean  little 
or  nothing,  and  he  can  only  learn  about  them 
through  experience.  On  the  sod  ground,  what  kinds 
of  grass  are  to  be  found?  Is  there  more  Red-top  than 
Timothy  on  the  meadow  lands?  Is  (lie  sod  composed 
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Green  Mountain.  Fig.  240. 


mostly  of  weeds  and  trash,  or  is  there  a  fairly  thick 
growth  of  the  tame  grasses?  If  there  are  corn¬ 
fields  from  last  year,  how  large  are  the  stalks?  The 
butts  will  be  left  in  the  ground.  Are  they  small  and 
spindling,  not  much  larger  than  your  thumb,  or  are 
they  thick  and  heavy  as  though  they  supported  a 
large  stalk  and  a  good  ear? 

Take  small  quantities  of  the  soil  here  and  there, 
put  samples  into  a  crip  and  test  them  with  the  blue 
litmus  paper.  Do  they  turn  red  or  pink,  or  does  the 
paper  remain  blue?  These  are  a  few  of  the  things 
which  an  intelligent  farmer  would  look  for  in  going 
over  such  a  farm.  He  can  read  these  signs  as  he 
would  a  book,  but  a  man  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  farming  or  soils  should  avoid  paying  his 
money  until  the  farm  has  been  studied  in  this  way 
by  someone  who  knows  the  language.  We  would  not 
advise  you  or  anyone  else  to  buy  this  farm  on  your 
own  judgment,  and  we  cannot  tell  you  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  so  as  to  make  sure  with  your  present  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  things  we  have  mentioned  are  only  a  few 
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Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Fig.  241. 


of  what  an  expert  would  consider  in  looking  over 
this  farm.  It  will  pay  you  far  better  to  hire  some 
intelligent  man  to  go  with  you  and  make  a  cool  un¬ 
prejudiced  judgment  of  this  soil.  You  will,  of  course, 
be  obliged  to  pay  such  an  expert  for  this  work,  but 
for  every  $5  you  spend  in  this  way,  you  may  save 
$100  in  the  money  you  pay  for  the  land. 


Now  and  then  some  one  tells  how  to  make  a  “straw¬ 
berry  barrel”  by  filling  the  barrel  with  soil,  boring  holes 
in  the  staves  and  setting  plants  in  them.  It  looks  easy, 
but  strawberries  are  not  grown  on  looks.  We  tried  it, 
and  out  of  some  200  plants  three  lived. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 

Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 


Exports  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 


for  week  ending 

April  17  t 

tnd  since  July 

1 .  were : 

Week 

Since  July  1 

Wheat,  bu . 

5.186,000 

259,949.000 

Floor,  bbls . 

.254.000 

17 

.009,000 

( Y»rn,  bushel  .  .  . 

2.181.000 

31 

,357,000 

(►nts.  bushels... 

4.633.000 

63.851.000 

Uve.  bushels  .  .  . 

346.000 

11 

,304,000 

Burley,  bushels. 

28.000 

10,476,000 

The  gi  n  in  stock 

s  in  store 

were. 

in  thou- 

sands  of  bushels: 

Wheat 

( lorn 

<  hits. 

New  York  . 

3,006 

172 

1.180 

Boston  . 

410 

126 

7 

Philadelphia  ... 

.  1,178 

436 

818 

Baltimore  . 

831 

904 

961 

Galveston  . 

.  1 .550 

12 

.... 

Buffalo  . 

653 

1,011 

1.019 

Chicago  . 

1.149 

9.481 

11.180 

Duluth  . 

.  9.816 

1,977 

2.503 

Minnesota  lias  15  State  farms,  compris¬ 
ing  51.000  acres,  which  last  year  yielded 
$200.377. .‘18  income.  All  the  vegetables, 
fruit  and  some  of  the  meat  required  to 
feed  the  10.000  State  wards  were  sup¬ 
plied  from  these  farms. 

Farmers  in  Western  Canada  are  not 
satisfied  with  trying  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
They  intend  to  take  care  of  that  one  blade 
of  grass  and  not  shake  off  too  many  heads 
and  leaves  to  be  wasted.  The  Grain 
Growers’  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg  was  organized  to  handle  and 
sell  grain  on  a  large  co-operative  scale. 
If  has  15,000  shareholders,  and  has  just 
mailed  dividends  amounting  to  $76,076, 
and  also  passed  $60,000  of  its  profits  to  a 
reserve  fund.  All  through  that  country, 
which  is  purely  agricultural,  farmers  pre¬ 
dominate.  and  their  business  is  the  dom¬ 
inating  one.  They  are  organizing  pack¬ 
ing  plants,  elevators,  slaughter-houses, 
buildings  for  cold  storage,  and  in  fact  all 
the  necessary  things  for  conducting  their 
business  and  ns  they,  by  reason  of  their 
number  and  business,  control  the  situa¬ 
tion.  they  are  succeeding  with  these 
things. 

There  is  plenty  of  farm  help  in  this 
section  this  year,  as  there  is  no  other 
business;  everything  at  a  standstill. 
Wages  about  20*%  lower  than  usual. 

Zena,  N.  Y.  L.  L.  s. 

April  12.  In  this  section  farmers  are 
just  commencing  Spring  plowing.  Fine 
early  Spring  weather  last  week,  but  to¬ 
day  there  is  a  cold,  raw,  strong  March 
wind  blowing  from  the  northwest. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  E.  M. 

April  12.  Tn  this  section  native  cows 
have  lately  sold  from  $20  to  $50,  the  low¬ 
est  priced  quite  poor,  and  probably  used 
for  “eanners.”  We  received  25114c  per 
pound  for  butterfat  last  month.  Not 
much  butter  made  by  farmers  near  here. 
The  best  is  quickly  taken  at  30  cents  by 
private  parties.  Fork  10  cents  per  pound, 
beef  the  same.  Veal  calves  8c,  live 
weight.  Eggs  20;  maple  syrup  $1  per 
gal.,  that  boiled  in  open  kettle  or  pan 
having  the  preference.  Hay  $14  to  $18, 
according  to  quality.  Oats  50.  Most 
farmers  raised  enough  potatoes  for  home 
use.  Potatoes  can  be  bought  at  the  stores 
for  50  cents  a  bushel ;  nearly  all  fruit 
sold  last  Fall.  s.  w.  c. 

Wright,  N.  Y. 

April  12.  The  Winter  of  1914-15  in 
Nebraska  has  finally  come  to  an  end.  In 
length  of  time,  depth  of  snow,  and  gen¬ 
eral  discomfort  this  has  been  a  record 
breaker.  From  first  to  last  there  were 
four  months  of  steady  Winter.  The 
snowfall  amounted  to  63  inches  at  this 
point,  33  inches  having  fallen  in  one 
week  in  March,  coming  on  top  of  several 
inches  of  mud.  This  snow  all  melted 
without  rain,  mostly  without  sunshine. 
There  were  very  few  fair  days  during 
the  month  of  March.  There  being  no 
frost  in  the  ground,  the  water  from  the 
melting  snow  all  went  into  the  ground, 
soaking  down  several  feet.  The  snow 
finally  disappeared  since  April  1.  Up  to 
this  date  no  farm  work  has  been  done, 
(tats  ought  to  be  sown  here  April  1. 
However,  if  there  is  no  backset  the  crop 
will  be  seeded  the  coming  week.  Wheat 
has  come  out  in  splendid  shape,  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  There  seems  to  be  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  bumper  crop  un¬ 
less  Hessian  fiy  appears  numerous  enough 
to  cause  damage.  The  fiy  did  consider¬ 
able  damage  in  this  territory  last  year 
over  an  extent  200  miles  long  and  100 
miles  wide,  so  we  have  reason  to  fear 
its  ravages  this  season.  Foot  and  mouth 
disease  has  not  appeared  in  Nebraska  up 
to  date.  Hog  cholera  we  have  always 
with  us,  and  this  season  is  no  exception. 
Prices  for  produce  are:  Wheat  $1.25; 
corn  75 ;  oats  42 ;  Alfalfa  and  wild  hay 
$100  tier  ton:  potatoes,  retail,  90  to 
$1.10  for  Rod  River  stock.  Cattle,  yearl¬ 
ing.  $25  to  $30;  cows  $40  to  $75;  week- 
old  calves  $10,  not  veals;  fat  hogs  $6  to 
$6.25  per  hundred.  Horses  have  not 
changed  in  price.  Such  animals  as  are 
taken  by  buyers  for  the  European  arm¬ 
ies.  bring  nearly  a  uniform  price  of  $165. 
Others  bring  up  to  $200  for  good  draft 
animals.  Butter  20;  eggs  16;  chickens 
10.  n.  M.  K. 

Fairbury,  Nebr. 


April  16.  Wheat,  red  No.  2.  $1.40; 
wheat  No.  1.  white.  $1.35;  rye  $1 ;  oats 
50:  corn  70;  flour  $S;  clover  seed  $7.50 
to  $8.  Butter  22;  eggs  17;  potatoes  25. 
Live  hogs  $6.50;  beef  $5  to  $7  :  sheep  and 
lambs  $7  to  $8;  poultry  10  to  11.  n. 

Athens.  Mich. 

April  16.  This  is  a  dairy  section,  not 
much  fruit  or  garden  produce  grown. 
Nearly  all  milk  goes  to  the  creamery 
which  is  netting  about  30  cents  per 
pound  for  butterfat.  with  skim-milk  back. 
Cows  are  selling  from  $50  to  $75,  not 
much  call  at  present;  hay  from  $10  to 
$13  per  ton.  Eggs  18;  loading  potatoes 
now  at  30  cents  per  bushel.  s.  a.  w. 

Alba,  Pa. 

April  19.  In  this  section  we  are  in¬ 
terested  mostly  in  fruit,  beans  and  wheat. 
I  have  quite  a  large  flock  of  hens,  and 
the  eggs  are  worth  from  16  to  18  cents 
per  dozen.  Butter  18  to  20;  potatoes  30 
to  35;  wheat  $1.35;  cabbage  about  $20 
on  track;  apples  $2  or  a  trifle  better; 
milch  cows  at  sales  $50,  $60,  $80,  $85; 
anv  good  horse  $200  or  better.  E.  8. 

Kent.  N.  Y. 

April  20.  Farmers  in  this  locality 
claim  less  than  half  an  average  crop  of 
maple  sugar,  cut  prices  are  not  much  in 
advance  of  other  and  more  productive 
years.  Syrup  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.25 
per  gallon  and  sugar  in  pails  12  to  20 
cents  per  pound;  fancy  cakes  25  to  35 

cents.  A.  W.  F. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

April  151.  Wheat  at  elevator  here  from 
$1.50  to  $1.55;  oats  55  to  60:  corn  at 
farm  40  to  42  per  crate  of  35  pounds  in 
car.  Beans  $2.80  basis;  rye  $1.05.  Cat¬ 
tle  $4  to  $6  per  cwt. :  milch  cows  from 
$85  to  $90.  Horses  from  poor  to  extra 
$50  to  $250.  Hogs  $5.50  to  6.25;  sheep 
$4.50  to  $8.  Hay  $10  to  $13.  Straw  $6 
to  $7.  Potatoes  30  cents.  I,,  n.  a. 

Armada,  Mich. 

April  15).  Cattle,  fat.  per  cwt..  $6.50; 
veal  calves  $6.25;  hogs  $6.50.  Grains, 
wheat  $1.44;  beans,  bushel  $2.60;  barley, 
cwt.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  bushel,  53 :  rye  $1 ; 
shelled  coni  72 ;  corn,  ear,  36.  Butter 
24;  eggs  18;  lard  11;  honey  14;  potatoes, 
per  bushel,  25 ;  salt,  per  cwt.,  $1.25. 

Ashley,  Mich.  v.  n. 

Sluing  a  little  backward  here,  frost 
nearly  every  night.  Farmers  busy  plant¬ 
ing  and  some  oats  being  seeded.  Winter 
wheat  looking  fine;  dealers  paying  25 
cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes.  Eggs  17 ; 
dairy  butter  20  to  23 ;  cheese  factory  pay¬ 
ing  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  cwt.  for  milk  for 
April.  Hogs  selling  $5.80  to  $7  per  cwt.; 
cows  $50  to  $100;  horses  $300  to  $400  per 
span  for  farm  teams,  seven  to  10  years 
old  sound.  E.  j.  b. 

Cement  City,  Mich. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Women’s  National  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Bronx  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden,  New  York,  May  7. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York. 
May  12. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  Special 
show,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  June  4,  1915. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21-July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  .Tune  23-25. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
Annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14.  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 

t  ~~  - - 


Spraying  Pays 

Not  only  as  protection  against  buys  and  blight,  but 
every  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  and  larger 
yields  or  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 
ten  acres,  first  year. 

IRON  AGE  Sprayers 

have  double  nctlnfr  pumpn,  wood  tanks,  thorough  automatic 
mixing:  of  solutions,  wind  shift,  pressod  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horflea.  See  your  dealer  und  writo 
uu  for  now  “Spray”  catalog  und  Bprayint?  Kuide.  Both  free. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


May  1,  1915 


Unusual  Farm  Prosperity 

Probably^  no  year  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  has  promised  such  universal  pro¬ 
fits,  to  farmers.  Every  farmer,  regardless  of  what 
he  grows,  must  share  in  this  prosperity'. 

It  is  therefore,  your  big  year  for  buying  a  car — for  gathering 
a  lot  of  pleasure  from  all  your*  hard  work. 

For  your'  purpose  no  other'  line  of  cars  offers  a  selection  of 
such  genuine  values  as  the  Three  Regals.  They  supply' 
every  known  motor-need.  Regal’s  eight  years  of  experience 
in  rugged,  enduring  construction  is  built  into  each  of  them. 
Compare  them  with  any'  car' — anywhere. 

A  Light  “Fou  r”  106  inch  wheel  base  $  650 

A  Standard  “Four” .  1085 

A  “V”  Type  “Eight” .  1250 

All  models  are  5  passenger'  capacity — fully  equipped,  including  electric  light9  and 
starter — have  crown  fenders  demountable  rims  and  one-man  tops. 


Send  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 


8404  Piquette  Ave. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Kellys 

TREES 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  SURPLUS  STOCK 

To  clean  house  at  on  r  Nurseries  and  ship  out  every  one  of  our  splendid  Fruit  Trees, 
we  offer  the  lines!  stock  you  ever  saw— at  Bargain  Prices.  All  these  trees  are  A-l 
KELLY  Quality,  Guaranteed  Healthy  and  True  to  Name.  We  trill  prepay  freight 
and  shin  the  same  day  we  receive  your  order.  This  is  the  best  opportunity  we 
ever  offered  our  Fruit  Grower  Friends* 


M  out  moreney  Clierry, 
Gcrinnii  Prune  .  .  , 

A  pple  Trees  •  .  .  . 
Pesteli  Trees 


XXX 

$1  1.00 
I  2.66 

4.00 

7,00 


Pkii  Hr ndrki 
•XX 

♦  I  o.oo 
s.oo 
5.00 
5.00 


X 

*4.00 

0.00 

s.oo 

:;.oo 


KELLY  BROS 


Write  for  special  prices  on  stock  not  liste<l  above. 

Send  in  your  order  today — we  will  ship  tomorrow  and  prepay  the  freight.  We 
ad  vise  our  customers  to  send  in  extra  orders.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  buy  the  same  KELLY  TREES  which  have  given  you  satisfaction  tor  years. 
These  prtees  are  subject  to  recall  at  any  moment.  Better  write  TODAY. 
WIIOLKSALE  NURSKRIKS,  345  Main  Street,  DAN8VILI.K,  N. V. 


More  than  26  yeai's  oui' DEPENDABLE  TREES  have  been  offered  through  this  paper.  The  largest 
growers  in  this  and  other  states  vouch  for  their  superior  qualities  and  values.  No  misleading 
promises  or  FAKE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Our  aim  as  always  QUALITY  FIRST  and  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
in  values.  Buy  direct— save  agents’  profits,  useless  handling,  and  exposure.  Our  customers 
verify  our  “TRUE  TO  LABEL’’ claims.  Ask  for  our  catalog. 

Estab.  1847  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B.  Cayuga,  New  York. 


$1,000  an  Acre 

Actually  made  growing  the  latest  kinds  of 

Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 

THAT  FRUIT  SAME  YEAR  AS  PLANTED 

Don’t  buy  until  you  write  for  my  Free  Catalogue  telling 
what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Grower  of  the  famous  Longmeadow  Cantaloupe. 

Mr.  Kenipton  was  one  of  the  first  growers  to  take  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Kver- Bearing  Strawberries.— (El).  Farm  and  Home.) 


Dl  BBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

We  have  had  a  splendid  trade,  sold  out  of  many 
varieties,  can  still  furnish  the  following  kinds  at 
prices  attached  as  long  as  stock  lasts: 

Far  Farlu*  Irish  Cobblers,  Dibble’s  Manistee.  New 
lUI  tally  .  queens— barrel, 

over,  $2.50  per  bid. ;  5 . 

sacks  free. 

LAST  CALL 

F nr  I  afa»  Coins,  Carmans,  Moneymakers, 

I  Ul  Ldlc  .  Raleighs,  Rurals — barrel,  $2.25  ;  10  bids, 
or  over,  $2.00  per  barrel;  60-bushel  lots  or  over,  80c.  per  bu„  sacks  free. 

nihhlo’c  Piiccot  the  best,  late  potato.  Barrel,  $3.00  j  10  bids,  or  over,  *2.50 
UIUUIC  o  nuoaui,  per  bbl.:  60-bushel  lots  or  over,  70c.  per  bu.,  SACKS  FREE 
Barrel  lots  if  ordered  in  sacks,  26e.  less  per  package.  Special  price  on  car  lots. 
Dibble's  Farm  Seed  CataioK  FREE 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDCROWER,  Honooye  Falls,  N.Y.,  Box  B 
Headquarters  lor  Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy  Seed.  Peas,  Vetch.  Corn  Oats  Barley 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 


$2.75  :  10  barrels 
30-bushel  lots  or  over,  76c.  per  Ini., 


FROM  OUR  FARMSTO YOURS 


en  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


Garbage  Ash  for  Fertilizer. 

What  do  you  think  of  fertilizer  which 
is  pure  ash  taken  from  furnace  of  garbage 
works?  This  company  collects  store 
boxes,  waste  paper,  and  kitchen  waste, 
and  occasionally  dead  animals.  They  do 
not  mix,  but  sell  their  pure  product  at  75 
cents  per  100  pound  sack.  What  is  this 
potash  worth,  and  how  would  you  use  it 
where  general  gardening  is  being  carried 
on,  crops  being  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  beets,  melons,  cucumbers,  to¬ 
matoes.  etc.  Soil  is  fairly  good  loam, 
day  subsoil,  has  had  fair  applications  of 
manure  in  last  six  years,  but  only  fair 
amount  of  lime.  Land  was  in  sod  or  laid 
fallow  last  year.  E.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  ash  from  garbage  works  will  vary, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  wood  or 
similar  fuel,  and  the  quantity  of  bone 
burned  in  the  furnace.  As  an  average  of 
many  samples,  the  chemists  state  that  a 
ton  of  such  ashes  should  contain  100 
pounds  of  potash,  160  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  about  400  pounds  of 
lime.  This  is  about  the  same  amount  of 
potash  you  would  find  in  unleached  wood 
ashes,  and  about  four  times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid.  The  price  in  ton  lots 
would  probably  be  cheaper,  but  for  gar¬ 
den  use  the  price  quoted  is  fair,  and 
these  ashes  might  well  be  used  on  every 
crop  freely,  except  on  potatoes.  You 
must  remember  that  these  ashes  supply 
no  nitrogen  whatever,  and  that  element 
should  be  provided  in  some  other  form. 
If  you  could  plow  under  manure,  and 
then  broadcast  these  ashes,  you  would 
have  a  good  combination,  or  you  can 
broadcast  the  ashes  over  the  garden,  har¬ 
row  or  rake  them  in,  and  then  use  nitrate 
of  soda  along  the  rows  or  drills,  and  in 
this  way  obtain  a  good  combination. 


More  About  “  Commercial  Humus.” 

We  have  had  more  or  less  t<>  say  about 
this  commercial  humus  which  is  offered 
for  sale  by  most  of  the  seedsmen  or  direct 
from  the  handlers.  Dozens  of  questions 
still  come  askhig  about  the  value  of  this 
material.  We  have  stated  that  we  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  use  the  humus  as  a 
commercial  proposition  in  farm  or  fruit 
cultivation.  It.  has  value  in  providing  a 
form  of  organic  matter,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  fair  results  on  lawns  or  in  small 
gardens  where  for  one  reason  or  another 
it  did  not  seem  desirable  to  use  stable 
manure.  This  humus  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  rich  swamp  muck  or  soil,  such 
as  many  a  farmer  has  right  on  his  own 
farm.  Our  objections  to  the  use  of  this 
humus  have  been  based  upon  the  price 
charged  for  it  as  a  fertilizer.  There  are. 
however,  other  objections  now  coming  to 
the  front.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  samples  of  this  humus  have 
been  tried  in  growing  roses  in  the  green¬ 
house.  They  found  that  some  varieties 
of  these  roses  made  a  fair  growth  when 
this  humus  was  worked  into  the  soil.  On 
the  othe"r  hand,  the  rose  known  as  “My 
Maryland.”  has  been  invariably  damaged 
and  depressed  in  growth  when  the  humus 
was  used.  When  HO  per  cent  of  the 
humus  was  mixed  in  the  soil  the  rose 
plants  made  practically  no  growth  at  all. 
As  most  of  us  know,  certain  varieties  of 
plants  have  peculiar  notions  about  plant, 
food  and  growth.  For  example,  most  va¬ 
rieties  of  dent  corn  will  not  respond  free¬ 
ly  to  the  use  of  lime,  and  most  farmers 
who  have  had  experience  with  this  have 
learned  to  use  their  lime  upon  the  grass 
or  small  grain  rather  than  on  corn.  We 
have  found,  however,  that  certain  varie¬ 
ties  of  flint  corn  produced  by  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  breeding  on  the  sour  soil  of 
the  New  England  hills,  respond  to  lime 
quite  freely,  showing  a  distinct  difference 
in  its  taste  and  response  to  feeding.  Very 
like  the  same  thing  is  true  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  of  roses.  We  have  had  one  or  two 
other  reports  of  negative  or  injurious  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  use  of  humus  in  greenhouse 
work. 


Deposits  of  American  Potash. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is 
still  continuing  its  work  in  hunting  for 
deposits  of  potash  in  this  country.  The 
Government  appropriated  a  sum  of  money 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  done.  Potash  has  been  found  in 
several  deposits,  mostly  in  California  and 
in  parts  of  the  desert  lands  in  the  West. 
In  one  or  two  places  these  deposits  are 
promising,  but  these  places  are  so  far 
removed  from  transportation,  and  are  so 
inaccessible  at  present,  that  it  will  be 
years  before  the  potash  found  there  could 
.  Utilized.  Some  of  this  potash  is  found 
in  brine  taken  from  salt  mines.  In  other 
places  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  mineral.  As 
we  have  already  stated,  great  quantities 


of  potash  are  found  in  the  kelp  and  sea¬ 
weed  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  granite 
rocks  throughout  New  England  contain 
fair  amounts  of  this  material.  In  none 
of  these  places,  however,  has  potash  been 
found  in  such  quantities  that  the  price 
could  compare  with  the  potash  from  the 
German  mines  in  time  of  peace.  The  lat¬ 
est  deposit  is  found  in  the  mud  of  Colum¬ 
bus  Marsh,  in  Nevada.  This  has  an  area 
of  35  square  miles.  Considerable  potash 
is  found  in  this  mud,  but  as  is  the  case 
with  other  deposits,  there  is  not  enough 
of  it  to  warrant  handling  it  commercially. 
The  chief  value  of  this  deposit  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  shows  the  geologists  and 
scientific  men  generally  something  addi¬ 
tional  about  potash  deposits,  so  that  they 
may  look  for  them  with  greater  intelli¬ 
gence.  There  is  nothing  in  these  discov¬ 
eries  yet  to  warrant  anyone  in  exploiting 
potash  mines.  In  some  cases  stock  in 
such  enterprises  has  been  offered  to  the 
public,  with  rather  wild  statements  about 
its  value.  Under  no  circumstances  wili 
it  pay  you  to  invest  in  such  stock. 


Keeping  lien  Manure. 

I  have  a  pile  of  hen  manure  which  I 
wish  to  keep  for  my  late  planting  of 
sweet  corn.  This  planting  will  probably 
be  in  July,  flow  can  I  prevent  this  ma¬ 
nure  from  becoming  a  breeding  place  for 
flies?  j.  ir.  M. 

Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Flies  breed  mostly  in  horse  manure. 
They  would  not  use  the  hen  manure  to 
any  great  extent.  You  can  scatter  acid 
phosphate  freely  over  the  pile  and  then 
throw  a  layer  of  soil  about  three  inches 
thick  all  over  it..  Keep  it  covered  until 
you  are  ready  to  use  it. 


'I'lie  Help  Problem. 

The  good  man  holds  his  job  and  his 
old  wages  in  this  section,  but  many  poor 
men  (mostly  drinking  men)  are  gone — 
where?  Farmers  are  cutting  down  ex¬ 
penses  and  seem  to  have  a  feeling  that 
there  is  a  period  of  very  hard  times 
ahead  of  the  Eastern  farmer.  They  are 
planning  to  keep  less  stock  and  grow  all 
the  feed  they  can  to  feed  what  they  do 
keep,  without  buying  much.  At  present 
prices  of  feed  wo  are  making  eggs,  milk 
and  meat  at  a  loss;  only  the  man  who 
raises  his  own  food  can  live,  and  he 
would  make  more  by  selling  his  feed  and 
his  stock  on  the  market  than  by  feeding 
it.  Question — can  we  hold  on  until  the 
tide  turns?  F.  b.  w. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  labor  question  in  this 
section,  the  farmers  are  able  to  get  a 
fair  supply  of  month  help,  but  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  day  help.  Wages 
seem  to  be  on  tin*  increase,  both  for 
month  and  day  help.  Farmers  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  methods  so  as  to  get  along  with 
as  little  hired  help  as  possible,  doing 
what  they  can  themselves  and  letting  the 
rest  go.  as  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
wages  that  hired  help  are  asking.  La¬ 
borers  are  not  generally  satisfactory; 
they  seem  to  be  very  independent;  every¬ 
thing  must  conform  to  their  wishes  or 
they  don’t  work.  B.  g.  C. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

The  hired  help  question  is  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe;  there  are  but  few  in  this  section 
who  keep  month  hands,  as  they  are  a 
luxury.  With  the  present  prices  for 
produce  along  with  taxes  that  keep  going 
higher,  the  farmer  is  lucky  who  breaks 
even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Dairying 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  back  the 
old  time  prosperity  to  this  section.  The 
Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca  is  helping 
those  that  keep  cows  along  the  Short  Line 
to  Auburn.  The  county  agent  could  be 
made  a  factor  in  the  Food  and  Markets 
Commission  and  help  develop  a  market 
for  farm  produce;  it  would  make  a  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  help  and  farmers  would  be 
better  satisfied.  g.  s. 

Locke,  N.  Y. 


Fektii.izei:  In  Ikki.a.nd. — The  IT.  S. 
Consul  Frost  at  Cork,  Ireland  tells  about 
the  chemical  fertilizers  used  on  that  isl¬ 
and.  He  says  that  the  chief  fertilizing 
materials  are  superphosphate,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  muriate  of  potash.  From  these 
three  elements  many  combinations  are 
made.  There  are  also  special  fertilizers 
in  which  many  forms  of  fertility  are 
found.  The  favorite  mixture  for  pota¬ 
toes  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  one  part  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  four  parts  of  super¬ 
phosphate.  which  is  what  we  call  acid 
phosphate,  one  part  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  In  Ireland  manure  is  used  for  the 
potato  crop,  about  15  tons  to  the  acre. 
This  seems  to  be  plowed  under  and  the 
mixture  named  above  used  at  the  rate 
of  about  700  pounds  in  the  drill  or  hill. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  in  this  country 
lime  is  used  on  the  potato.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  scab  disease  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  Ireland.  Prices  for  fertilizers  are 
quoted  as  follows:  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
about  $65  a  ton ;  superphosphate  $16  a 
ton;  bone  meal  about  $25  a  ton;  potash 
prices  are  high  of  course,  this  year  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kainit 
brings  about  $12  a  ton.  The  total  im¬ 
ports  of  fertilizer  for  one  year  were  val¬ 
ued  at  $3,768399. 


Keep  a 

Kodak  Record. 

< 

T  HE  photograph  of  the  young  orchard — just  as  it 
starts  the  summer  growth — then  another  pho¬ 
tograph,  vsay  in  October,  when  the  growth  is  ended 
and  the  wood  is  hardening,  will  make  an  interesting 
and  valuable  record.  Such  pictures  become  a  real 
asset  when  used  to  show  comparative  growths  of  trees 
or  crops  that  have  had  different  treatments  in  fertilizers 
or  in  cultivation. 

And  picture  making  is  very  simple  by  the  Kodak 
method,  and  less  expensive  than  you  think.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  our  new  booklet,  “The  Kodak  on 
the  Farm.” 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


3  feet  wide 


Chas.  C.  Gelder,  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  says:— 
‘‘My  stand  of  Crimson  Clover  sown  in  over  60 
acres  of  standing  corn  in  1913  by  the  Eureka  One 
Horse  Seeder  was  the  best  and  most  uniform 
I  have  ever  had.” 


A  New  Seeder — Between  Rows 

Reduces  Labor  and  Assures  Better  Results 
Than  From  Any  Other  Method  or  Machine 

For  seeding  and  covering  seed  between  rows  of  corn,  etc.  Sow* 
clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  17  flat 
teeth  cover  the  seed  to  any  depth  desired  and  leave  the  field 
level.  Wind  does  not  interfere.  Seeder  mechanism  and  teeth 
same  as  used  on  our  large  machines  for  11  years.  Accurate  and 
adjusts  for  various  quantities.  Shipped  from  branch  near  you. 

Eureka  One  Horse  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

also  forma  dust  mulch  and  kills  weeds.  It  is  an  ideal  cultivator 
for  farm  or  garden.  Works  close  to  small  plants.  Any  of  the 
teeth  can  be  removed.  Eight  weight  with  greatest  strength — 
all  parts  of  steel  or  malleable  Iron,  except  handles.  Easily 
operated.  Low  price.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1200.  Utica.  N.Y. 


Wood  Beam  Cultivator 


40  years’  actual  service  have  proved  the  worth 
of  the  special  shaped  teeth  which  clip;  the 
weeds  close  to  the  hill  and  do  not  cover  lithe 
crop  with  earth. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  200 
BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO.,  199  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


0 

I  E-PLAIN  VIEW 
LE  SEED  PLANTER 

tion  selects  the  seed.  It  excels  in  accuracy  for  Corn. 
Peas.  Beans,  Peanuts,  etc.  Most  remarkable  seed  planter 
-practical — useful — simple — yet  most  surprising.  Write 
for  full  description. 

THE  COLE  PLANTER  has  been  the  6tan-  I 

dard  in  many  states,  many  years. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  COLE  Plain  View  Seed 
Planter— the  most  won¬ 
derful  improvement 
i  n  seed  planters  since 
time  began. 

Write  today  I 

E  MFG.  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


^Pumps  For  Every  Purpose^ 

i  For  deep  wells,  shallow  wells;  double-net¬ 
ting,  single-acting;  power  outfits, etc.  300  . 

L  styles  and  sizes— $3  to  $300.  Hacked  by  ^ 

^  05  years’  experience.  Expert  advice ^ 

,  free.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you. 


^Tested  and  guaranteed.  Sendj 
l  today  for  our  new  book,  , 
“water  Supply  for  theJ 
^Country  Homo." 

^TheGoulds  Mfg.Co. 

SonecaFallH.N.  Y 
Branches: 

Houston 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 
New 
York 


“Waterproof  and  Watertight” 

Waterproofing  for  silos,  cellars,  and  all  kinds 
of  foundation  work.  Cellars  and  storehouses 
made  dry.  Inexpensive  and  simple.  Let  us 
help  you  with  your  problems. 

WAVERLY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  cSln- 


Protect  Your 
Buildings 


k<()  t 

Fire 

Lightning 
Storm 


Kannefoerg 

Steel  Shingles 

4  4  We  pay  the  freight* 9 

are  fireproof,  weather-proof,  cold  and  heat-proof. 

Cheaper  than  wood  shingles  and  easier  and  quicker  to 
lay.  Do  not  rot,  curl,  crack,  buckle  nor  fall  oft.  Need 
no  repairs.  Always  look  well.  Water-tight  lock-joint 
permits  laying  on  low  pitch  roofs.  Any  one  can  put 
them  on. 

Every  8hingle  Guaranteed.  Made  of  full  28 -gauge 
steel,  painted  or  galvanized  and  come  singly,  eight  to 
sheet  or  in  clusters,  5  ft.  x  2  ft.  4 

Buy  Direct  end  save  middlemen's  profits, 
dere  shipped  day  received.  We  pay  the  frcigl 
You  know  steel  roofs  are  best.  Get  the 
right  kind  and  save  money. 

Send  for  the  New  Big  Catalog  and  < 
make  your  choice  from  tire  many  dc-  f 
signs  and  sizes.  It  shows  how  to  * 


Or-  / 

I  ✓ 

/ 

/ 

#  Kanneberq 
15BI  Douglas 
St  ,  Canton,  0. 


get  the  best  roof  for  least  money. 
Send  Today. 

Kanneberg  Roofing  &  y 
Ceiling  Co.  / 


Send  catalog  and 
e  Kami  la  ahlugle  lo 
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R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  png*>. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

motor  CAR 


When  you  ride  in  it  you  will  realize 
that  it  has  all  the  responsiveness, 
comfort  and  power  you  wantina  car. 
It  gets  away  instantaneously  and 
skims  the  road  silently  and  smooth¬ 
ly,  without  motor  vibration  or  side- 
sway  at  high  speed.  The  motor 
seems  always  to  have  more  and  still 
more  power  when  occasion  requires. 

There  is  no  choking  at  low  speed  in 
high  gear,  and  there  is  an  unusual 
freedom  from  gear  shifting.  At 
full  speed  there  is  scarcely  a  tremor 
of  the  motor. 

These  qualities  evidence  the  fine 
engineering  skill  that  has  been 
employed  in  manufacturing  and 
assembling  the  entire  power  plant; 
but  they  are  not  the  only  qualities 
that  enable  you  to  realize  to  the 
full  the  delights  of  motoring. 

The  one-man  top  with  its  Jiffy 
curtains,  for  example,  assures  you 
instant  protection  against  inclement 
weather;  and  the  car’s  unusual 
roominess,  the  depth  and  softness 
of  the  real  leather  upholstery  with 
its  filling  of  natural  curled  hair, 
the  design  of  the  seats,  and  the 
buoyancy  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
self-lubricating  springs,  make  you 
unmindful  of  distance. 


The  30-35  horsepower  motor  is  cast 
en  bloc,  with  removable  head ,  which 
allows  the  valves  and  pistons  to  be 
easily  cleaned. 

The  rear  axle  is  of  the  full  floating 
type,  with  Timken  bearings 
thruout. 

Imported  Swiss  bearings  are  used  in 
the  clutch  and  transmission. 

The  electrical  equipment  includes  a 
waterproof  Eisemann  magneto  for 
ignition  and  a  12-volt  Northeast 
motor  generator  for  the  starting 
and  lighting  system. 

The  steel  body,  finished  in  ebony 
black,  has  a  pure  streamline  from 
tonneau  to  radiator. 

The  oval  moulded  fenders,  the  grace¬ 
ful  cowl  and  the  shapely  hood,  are 
all  distinctive  in  appearance. 

These  features  are  evidences  of 
quality,  but  no  list  of  specifications 
can  tell  you  the  story  of  the  car  as 
completely  or  as  convincingly  as 
the  car  itself. 


The  wheelbase  is  110  inches 
The  price  of  the  car  complete  is  $785 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


IDodge  Brothers,  123  Jos.Campau Ave.,  Detroit 


ALFALFA 

Best  Northern  Grown  American  Seed.  Our  Cat¬ 
alog  tells  how  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  make  a  success 
of  it.  Everything  in  the  Seed  line,  for  the  Farm. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


SEED.  White  and  large  biennial 
yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box 
29,  -  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


— is  the  coming  garden  flower. 
Blossoms  entire  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties 
My  specialty.  G.  S.  RAMSBURG,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 

TRY  DAVIS  YELLOW  FEINT  SEED  CORN 
*  PERLEY  E.  DAVIS,  •  •  Granby,  Mass. 


Fruit  Trees,  Etc.— Strawberry  Plants,-^daipsS 

gus  plants.  Cal'fornla  Privet  Hedge,  etc.,  fresh  dug 
from  our  Nurseries  to  you  at  tfc  agents’  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  Bunting  &  Sons,  Box  50.  Selby ville .  Del. 


<Ibe 


Big  Bull  Tractor 


F.  O.  B.  MINNEAPOLIS 


MIDGET  COST— GIANT  POWER— WEIGHT  4,300  LBS. 


25  H.  P.  at  Belt 
We  Guarantee  20 

Over  10  H.  P.  at 
Draw  Bar  —  We 
Guarantee  7 

Material  and 
Workmanship 
Guaranteed 


Used  for 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Discing 

Harvesting 

Threshing 

Ensilage 

Cutting 
Silo  Filling 
Shelling 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  Big  Bull  makes  horses  too  expensive  to  buy.  The  small  operating  cost  makes  horses  too 
expensive  to  keep.  Extensive  practical  experience  with  several  thousand  Tractors  distributed  in 
every  stale  in  the  Union  has  evolved  the  Big  Bull  right  on  the  actual  Firing  Line. 
It  is  just  what  thousands  of  farmers  are  demanding.  Agents  wanted. 


WONDER  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Distributors  for  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  Mass. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  operating  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  fleets  in  foreign  trade  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  announced,  April  16,  that  all 
sailings  after  November  2,  1915,  had  been 
cancelled  because  of  the  new  seamen’s 
law,  which  will  go  into  effect  November 
4.  The  company  operates  with  Chinese 
crews. 

A  bill  of  impeachment  against  Mayor 
Donn  M.  Roberts,  recently  sentenced  to 
serve  six  years  in  Leavenworth  Peni¬ 
tentiary  for  election  frauds,  was  passed 
at  a  special  session  of  the  Terre  llaute, 
Ind.,  City  Council  April  16.  Among 
other  things  the  bill  charges  that  the 
Mayor  has  diverted  public  funds  to  his 
private  use,  has  sought  to  disrupt  the 
efficiency  of  the  Police  Department  and 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Carmine  Carbone  and  Frank  Abarno. 
the  youthful  anarchists  who  placed  a 
bomb  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  New 
York,  on  March  2,  were  sentenced.  April 
19,  to  serve  not  less  than  six  and  not 
more  than  twelve  years  in  Sing  Sing. 
The  court  was  strongly  guarded  for  fear 
of  an  anarchistic  outbreak,  but  there 
was  no  disorder. 

Rumors  that  Japanese  warships  were 
sowing  mines  and  establishing  a  naval 
base  in  Lower  California,  at  Turtle  Bay 
are  without  foundation.  The  Japanese 
are  working  there  to  float  the  battleship 
Asama,  which  went  ashore  some  time  ago. 

A  dynamite  bomb,  powerful  enough  to 
wreck  the  east  wing  of  the  State  Capitol 
Building  was  found.  April  20,  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Printing  Commissioner  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  The  explosive  was  removed 
before  any  damage  was  done. 

II.  Clay  Moss  and  Mrs.  Hattie  O’Neil, 
were  arrested  at  Paris,  Ill.,  April  21. 
charged  with  corrupt  practices  in  the  city 
election.  Warrants  for  other  prominent 
citizens,  among  them  several  women,  have 
been  issued.  It  is  estimated  that  200 
votes  were  bought  for  from  $3  to  $12 
each. 

Twelve  persons  are  believed  to  have 
been  killed  and  20  hurt  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  April  21.  when  a  five-story  wall  of 
the  Steele-Smith  Building,  on  Second 
Avenue,  crashed  down  on  the  Hahn  shoe 
store  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company’s  store. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Maine 
Agricultural  College  is  organizing  boys’ 
potato  clubs  and  girls'  canning  clubs.  A 
number  of  different  towns  have  appro¬ 
priated  money  at  their  town  meetings  to 
be  used  for  prizes  in  this  work.  Special 
efforts  in  this  work  tire  being  made  in 
Aroostook,  Hancock,  Waldo,  Washington 
and  York  counties,  some  work  being  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  New  York  State  tree  nurseries  at 
Salamanca  are  said  to  have  sent,  out  a 
million  and  a  half  seedling  trees  this 
season. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arborists 
was  recently  founded  to  maintain  prac¬ 
tical  arboriculture  and  landscape  forestry 
on  a  professional  basis.  The  officers 
elected  for  the  first  year  are:  President, 
Herman  W.  Merkel  ;  secretary,  J.  J. 
Levison ;  vice-presidents,  William  W. 
Colton,  R.  R.  Maxwell ;  hoard  of  direc¬ 
tors,  James  II.  Walker,  George  A.  Cro- 
mie,  Harold  J.  Neal. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  the  American  Con¬ 
sul-General,  at  London,  has  asked  the 
Procurator-General  to  Intend  special 
treatment  to  ships  carrying  American  ap¬ 
ples  which  are  detained  in  British  ports. 
The  Consul-General  explained  that  while 
the  apples  kept  well  on  the  voyage  they 
deteriorate  rapidly  in  port  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation  in  the  holds,  and 
said  that  Oregon  and  Washington  apple 
growers  would  be  heavy  losers  unless  the 
cargoes  were  released  quickly.  The 
American  steamship  Seguranca,  from 
New  York  for  Rotterdam  held  at  Deal, 
and  the  Norwegian  steamships  Albis, 
Lapland  and  Kronprins  Olav,  also  from 
New  York,  are  among  the  vessels  affected. 

A  new  weekly  forecast  designed  es¬ 
pecially  to  aid  farmers  in  planning  oper¬ 
ations  and  to  help  shippers  of  perishable 
produc  to  handle  their  goods  with  re¬ 
ference  to  weekly  conditions  was  inaugur¬ 
ated,  April  20,  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  and  it  will  he  contin¬ 
ued  during  the  crop  season.  The  bureau 
has  arranged  a  system  whereby  the  fore¬ 
cast  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday  and  reach 
the  weekly  newspapers,  especially  in  the 
corn,  wheat  and  cotton  districts,  by  mail 
on  Wednesday  morning.  The  forecasts 
will  cover  the  week  commencing  Wednes¬ 
day.  They  will  be  telegraphed  to  State 
distribution  centers,  where  they  will  be 
immediately  printed  and  put  into  the 
mails.  It  is  expected  that  the  forecasts 
will  be  ready  for  mailing  from  the  distri¬ 
buting  centers  at  3  or  4  o’clock  each  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon. 

The  American  steamer  L.  V.  Stoddard 
arrived  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  April  21, 
from  Rotterdam  with  2.200  tons  of  mur¬ 
iate  of  potash.  This  is  the  first  cargo  of 
German  potash  received  here  since  the 
European  war  began. 


In  setting  forth  an  incident  of  local 
heroism  a  country-paper  reporter  fin¬ 
ished  up  neatly  :  “As  he  flung  the  blazing 
oil-stove  out  the  window,  Mr.  Perkins 
stumbled  over  a  chair  and  sat  down 
amidst  some  ignited  shavings  on  the 
floor,  the  flame  from  which  caught  his 
clothes.  By  quick  action  and  a  ready 
wit  he  escaped  with  his  life,  but  his 
trousers  were  burned  almost  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition.” — Everybody’s. 


WoocTs  Seeds 

Cow  Peas 

are  one  of  the  best  and  surest 
of  summer  forage  and  soil 
improving  crops. 

We  have  all  the  best 
varieties : 

New  Era,  Brabham,  Iron, 
Groit,  Whippoorwills, 
Red  Rippers,  Clays, 
Blacks,  Etc. 

All  choice  recleaned  stock 
and  of  superior  quality. 

Write  us  for  prices  and 
'’Wood’s  Crop  Special”  giv¬ 
ing  information  about  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  Beans,  Sorghums, 
Millets,  Sudan  Grass  and  all 
Seasonable  Seeds. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  111 e  larr/est  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 11  New  Albany. Ind. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Peach .  T ruck  and  Berry  Baskets,  Berr> 
Crates,  Apple  Boxes,  Ladders,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md, 


(TP 

\  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  GO 

l  For  Healthy ,  Reliable,  Satisfactory 

I  f PLANTS,  SHRUBS  and  TREES 

OUR  CATALOG  IS  OUR  ONLY  AGENT 

207  Concord  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 


Hardy  Pomeroy  English  Walnut  Trees  planting 

Fully  90%  of  young  hearing  English  walnut  trees  in 
East  and  North  are  Hardy  l’oineroy  trees.  No  other 
trees  are  obtainable  elsewhere  propagated  from 
such  heavy-bearing  profitable  trees  for  cold  cli¬ 
mates.  Get  free  booklet  and  reduced  prices  now. 
Daniel  N.  Pomeroy  &  Son,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


sa!!!  GRAPEVINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines— 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


WANTED : 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS 

We  need  a  limited  amount,  and  will  contract 
for  collection  of— Jimpsoti  leaves.  Dandelion 
root,  and  several  other  of  our  common  plants. 
Work  is  profitable.  Must  have  prompt  reply. 
Price  list  of  two  hundred  kinds  supplied  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents,  s.  B.  PENICK  &  CO. 

New  York:  45  Barclay  St.  Box  6,  Marion,  N.  C. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Largest,  Most  Productive  Varieties 

HASP  BERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSE¬ 
BERRY.  Currant,  grape,  asparagus. 
RHUBARB,  HORSERAD18H,  CABBAGE, 
CAIILIKLOWKK,  TOMATO,  SWEET 
POTATO,  PEPPER,  CELERY,  EGG 
PLANT,  LETTUCE,  ETR II  IT  TDCCC 
BEET  PLANTS,  PIlUII  IHttO 

Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  per  i  .mm.1' oesm-ip- 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del. 


D  alii  ia 


bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Dahlia  Specialist,  PEOONIC,  L.  I. 


Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

Lowell  Green  Mountains,  $1.65  perbbl.in  large  lots. 

Other  varieties,  $1.50  per  bid. 

FRANK  LOWELL  &  SONS,  Gardiner,  Maine 


»i  DrfilC  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-grown 

OI.  llLUIO  on  my  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


For  sale-1, ooo  Kansas  and  4,000  gregg 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  @  $5  per  thousand. 
S.  H.  GRAY  BILL,  .  Richfield,  Pa. 


o-pfahlp  Plante- ' Tomato,  Pepper,  Celery.  Cauli- 
gclaUlc  r  I  a  11  lb  flower.  Egg  Plant-sand  sweet  pota- 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Giant  Argentenll,  1-year-old.  grown  from  selected 
seed  taken  from  crowns  giving  large  shoots,  only 
$3.00  per  1.000.  Sample  plants  mailed  on  request. 

LEON  VAN  WAGNER,  St.  Reuiy,  N.  Y. 


SOY  BEANS  AND  COW  PEAS 

Northern  grown  and  of  high  germination. 
Also  Clarage  corn.  Vetch,  Rape  and  all 
other  Held  seeds  of  extra  high  quality. 

0.  M  SCOTT  fi  SONS  CO..  123  Main  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 
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It's  getting  on  to  the  hast  call  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  farm  garden.  The  best  garden¬ 
ers  have  had  the  thing  all  planned  and 
marked  out  for  a  month,  and  are  now 
ready  to  start  their  seed  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  fit.  While  it  is  better  to  be 
forehanded  in  such  matters,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  give  up  a  garden  even  if  we 
have  given  it  no  thought  until  now.  We 
wish  it  were  possible  to  make  every 
farmer,  or  every  country  dweller  realize 
all  that  a  good  garden  will  mean  this 
Summer.  Look  at  it  from  any  point  of 
view  you  like,  and  the  garden  may  be 
made  the  real  attraction  on  the  farm.  It 
will  save  money.  On  our  own  farm  we 
get  00%  of  our  living  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  out  of  the  garden.  No  one 
who  has  ever  tried  it  can  realize  what  it 
means  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  at 
least  a  dozen  vegetables  ready  for  pick¬ 
ing.  The  meat  bills,  the  bread  bills,  and 
every  other  bill  that  means  a  hole  in  the 
pocketbook,  and  sweat  in  the  kitchen, 


Short  Garden  Notes. 

Bkowallia. — I  always  try  something 
new  in  my  flower  garden  each  year.  Last 
year  it  was  Browallia.  It  is  valuable  for 
the  rich  blue  color  of  its  flowers.  It 
blooms  plentifully  and  the  flowers  are 
pretty,  though  small. 

Diant  ires. — No  one  can  imagine  the 
variety  of  color  from  a  five-eent  package 
of  Diauthus.  I  had  all  shades  of  red  and 
pink,  some  double,  some  variegated,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  plants  last 
two  or  three  years  if  the  ground  about 
the  roots  is  protected  by  straw  or  leaves. 
They  are  not  so  hardy  when  more  than 
three  years  old.  and  I  plant  some  every 
year  for  a  succession.  This  year  I  am 
trying  Chabaud’s  Everhlooining  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  carnations,  which  have  the  clove 
odor,  they  say.  The  young  seedlings  are 
a  little  apt  to  damp  off.  but  I  have  plenty 
of  plants  so  far. 

Protecting  tile  Hands. — To  prevent 


can  be  cut  down  through  a  good  garden. 
A  good  garden,  too.  leads  to  better  farm¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  chance  for  an  argument 
about  that.  Let  any  man  see  for  himself 
what  extra  manuring  and  careful  culture 
will  do,  and  he  comes  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  to  think  of  spending  his  time  and 
energy  over  an  acre  half  cared  for,  while 
lie  can  by  giving  garden  culture,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it.  produce  the  same  amount  of 
food  on  one-third  of  an  acre.  Thus  the 
garden  operates  like  some  of  these  bac¬ 
teria  wh'ich  do  their  work  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  soil,  and  finally  spread  here 
and  there  as  the  seed  or  the  soil  is  scat¬ 
tered.  Then  there  is  another  side  to  it. 
No  one  can  understand  until  they  have 
had  the  experience,  the  real  joy  which 
Comes  to  an  intelligent  person  at  the 
thought  of  conquering  a  piece  of  land  and 
making  it  doubly  productive.  One  must 
have  this  experience  in  order  to  appreciate 
it.  We  have  seen  many  an  old  man  who 
worked  hard  to  save  a  farm,  reach  the 
time  of  life  when  he  could  no  longer  plow 
<>r  dig.  or  chop  with  full  strength.  Some 
of  these  men  pass  what  ought  to  be  the 
best  years  of  their  life  grieving  and 
grumbling  because  they  can  no  longer  do 
hard  work  upon  the  farm.  There  Is 
probably  nothing  so  pathetic  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  old  man  passing  the  last  years 
of  his  life  idle  and  ill  at  ease  because  lie 
never  learned  to  do  light  and  effective 
work  in  a  garden.  If  such  a  man  could 
know  the  possibilities  of  working  a  small 
piece  of  ground  thoroughly,  lie  would 
realize  that  the  hoe  is  mightier  than  the 
plow,  and  he  would  obtain  far  greater 
satisfaction,  and  far  more  glory  in  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
flowers,  than  lie  ever  did  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  mighty  crops  of  grains  or  grass, 
or  in  turning  off  his  flocks  and  herd. 
Surely  a  good  garden  is  like  the  works 
of  a  clock  on  a  first  class  farm,  and  this 
is  about  the  last  call  for  action.  We  are 
giiiug  this  week,  on  this  page,  useful 
plan  of  a  small  farm  garden,  with  an  out¬ 
fit  of  vegetables  for  a  family  of  four. 

1  his  is  another  plan  prepared  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
(  ollege.  It  may  not  suit  you  exactly, 
hut  a  modification  of  it  can  be  worked  out 
almost  anywhere, 
garden.  Do  not 
get  down  in  the  soil  and  forget  your  trou¬ 
bles.  and  chop  up  the  high  price  of  living 
with  the  hoe. 


calloused  hands  when  using  a  garden 
fork,  pull  a  stocking  leg  over  the  shaft 
of  the  fork,  tying  the  stocking  top  fast  to 
the  handle,  and  letting  the  lower  end  hang 
free  to  the  fork  part.  I  grip  the  shaft 
and  stocking  wherever  1  like,  and  in  using 
it  my  hand  moves  freely  up  and  down 
the  shaft,  the  stocking  always  between 
my  hand  and  the  fork.  I  have  not  had  a 
callous  for  years. 

Snap  Beans. — I  grew  Early  Bountiful 
beans  last  year,  and  never  had  so  many 
and  such  fine  long  snap  beans.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  to  Yellow  Six  Weeks.  n.  m. 

Massachusetts. 


Mother  (to  little  boy)  :  “Oh,  don’t  be 
tiresome  and  keep  on  asking  impossible 
questions,  Percy !”  Old  Gentleman 
(slightly  hard  of  hearing)  :  “Don’t  scold 
him,  madam.  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so, 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  help  children  when 
they  are  trying  to  acquire  knowledge. 
What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  little  man?” 
Little  Man  :  “Why  do  dogs  have  tails?” 
—Cardiff  Times. 


The  last  call  for  the 
neglect  it  this  year ; 


GOOD  SHOES 

and  t  he  right  sort  of  shoes  means  more  to 
you  Mr.  I  urmer  than  to  men  in  other  walks 
of  life -to  do  your  best  tvork  your  feet 
must  be  comfortable,  protected  from  all 


obstructions  and  help  the  ankle  and  arch 
bear  the  strain.  The  shoes  you  buy  should 
Msobe  pliable  and  at  the  same  time  tough 
all  these  requirements,  and  more,  are 
tilled  by 

BASS  SHOES 

They  are  made  for  hard  service,  from  the 
tanning  of  the  leather  to  the  last  stitch  of 
the  finished  product.  Thev  are  as  nearly 
waterproof  as  any  leather  shoe  can  be 
u  e  cannot  tell  you  all  the  good  features  of 
her»-  fsk  your  dealer  for 
BASS  SHOES,  and  take  no  others.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  drop  us  a  card 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  easily 
get  them. 

G.  H.  BASS  &  CO. 

Wilton,  Maine 

Makers  of 
famous  Bass 
Moccasins 


ITERE  are  a  few  things  the 
Culti-Packer  is  doing  for 
other  farmers.  Mark  with  your 
pencil  the  work  it  could  do  for 
you  and  find  out  what  a  useful, 
profitable  tool  it  is. 

Crushes  all  Lumps — The  “V”  shaped 
wheels  crush  every  lump,  working 
down  three  or  four  inches,  making  a 
i  fine  mellow  bed  of  soil. 

Packs  Out  Air  Spaces — The  air  spaces 
left  by  turning  the  furrow  are  all 
packed  out  so  that  roots  will  not  dry 
out  in  them. 

I  Pirms  Loose  Soils — Loose,  ashy  soils 
are  made  firm  so  that  moisture  will 
|  gather  about  the  seeds  and  roots. 

|  Stirs  Surface  for  Mulch — The  wheels 
\  in  the  front  row  form  a  set  of  ridges 
:  and  the  wheels  in  the  back  gang  split 
these  ridges,  working  them  over  and 
|  forming  a  mulch. 

Saves  Moisture  in  Dry  Seasons. — In  dry 

weather  it  packs  the  soil  underneath 
so  that  moisture  will  gather,  and  at 
the  same  time  stirs  the  dry  soil  on 
top  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Starts  Seed  Quickly — After  seeding  it 
firms  the  soil  around  the  seed,  making 
it  sprout  quickly,  and  giving  roots  a 
good  firm  foundation. 

I  Prevents  Winter  Killing — The  Culti- 
1  Packer  closes  up  ail  cracks  and  air 
|  spaces  left  by  frost  and  settles  the 
soil  around  roots  of  winter  wheat. 

[  Stops  Soil  Blowing — By  running  it  to 
made  corrugations  or  ridges  at  right 
I  angles  to  the  wind  it  will  prevent  soil 
blowing. 

I  Helps  Growing  Crops  —  Until  wheat, 

J  oats  and  corn  are  two  or  three  inches 
high  it  will  stir  the  surface  like  a  cul- 
Itivator,  firm  the  soil  around  the  roots, 

I  break  up  surface  crusts,  and  keep  the 
[field  in  good  condition.  Wheels  can  be 
Itaken  out  for  straddling  larger  f,orn. 


TRADE  MARK 

Roller  Bearing — 

A  Two-Horse  Machine 


See  It  At  Your  Dealer’s 

Eighteen  thousand  farmers  have  found 
that  the  Culti-Packer  will  do  these 
things.  You  will  at  least  want  to  look 
it  over. 

Tear  this  ad  out  and  take  it  with  you  to 
the  nearest  John  Deere  dealer.  He  has 
a  Culti-Packer  to  show  you.  Large 
stock  in  every  state. 

Ask  For  Free  Soil  Book 

These  and  many 
other  uses  are  illus¬ 
trated  b  y  fire 
photographs  in  our 
40-page  book 
“SOIL  SENSE.” 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  it  or  drop  us  a 
card. 

THE  L.  G.  DUNHAM  CO. 

Berea,  Ohio 


f 

Bigger  Crops 

are  certain  if  you  adopt  the  most 
up-to-date  method  of  seed  grain 
treatment  in  the  world — use 


This  powerful  disinfectant  posi¬ 
tively  destroys  all  seed  grain  smuts 
i  and  growths,  and  prevents  flax  wilt, 
also  scab  and  black-leg  on  potatoes. 
Rids  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses 
of  disease  germs  and  flies.  Endorsed 
by  the  U.  S.  Dep’t  Agriculture. 
The  best  Formaldehyde  bears  the 
Perth  Amboy  Label — 35  cents  in 
pound  bottles  at  your  dealer,  with 
complete  directions.  Farmers’Hand 
Book  sent  FREE  on  request. 


Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street,  New  York  6 


/•Unload  Hay  — or  anything' 

In  Half  the  Time  ! 

Y°1’  <-im  'mload  your  hay  quicker  than  a  man 
••ail  unhitch  and  hitch  a  team.  Man  on  the  load 
is  master  of  whole  situation.  Von  can  clean  up  a 
load  in  three  foi  ksful  if  you  w  ill  let  vour  engine 
operate  an 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 

Entire  cost  1  cent  a  load.  One  man  with  an  Ireland 
will  do  any  lifting  in  half  the  time  of  two  men  and 
a  team.  A  score  of  uses  on  any  farm,  pulling'sticks 
or  timbers,  elevating  ice,  drilling,  digging 
or  scraping  dirt.  Operates  safety  and  easily 
Special  pulley  for  your  engine, 
ouaranteed  every  way.  Writo 
•or  details — also  about  our 
drag  saws,  wood  saws,  saw¬ 
mills  and  shingle  mills. 

I  Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

State  St..  Norwich.  N.Y.  j 


ASIv  us  to  prove  that  the  most  eco- 
£~\  nomical  roofing  you  can  buy  is 

NeponbeT 

Paroid  Roofing 

Sixteen  years  of  wear  is  wliat  we  base 
our  claims  on.  Before  you  buy  roof¬ 
ing,  learn  the  results  of  our  long  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  mean  smaller  roof¬ 
ing  bills  for  you. 

"Repairing  and  Building  "  sent  free . 

BIRD  &  SON  (Est.  1795) 

10  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

(hifii  go:  1  I  It  4  Monadnock  Hid)?. 

.>r*i  York,  » ashing-ton,  San  FranrUto 
Canadian  Olllr©  and  riant  :  Hamilton,  Out. 


^  EUREKA 
HARNESS 


Used  everywhere,  and 
known  as  the  best. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


Albany 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Boston 


/Attn 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Milk  Production  Problems 


PASTURE  OR  SUMMER  SILOS. 

For  the  hill  farmer  who  takes  up  dairy¬ 
ing.  the  providing  of  sufficient  forage  to 
keep  up  a  normal  flow  of  milk  during  a 
drought  season  often  is  a  serious  problem. 
When  a  cow  freshens  in  the  Spring  it  is 
very  important  that  her  milk  flow  be  kept 
up  during  July.  August  and  September  if 
she  is  to  pay  for  her  feed  throughout  the 
Winter.  Pasture  grasses  on  rich  lands  in 
the  corn  belt,  as  well  as  in  the  hill  sec¬ 
tion.  will  not  furnish  succulent  feeds  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  cow's  needs  for  more  than 
three  months,  unless  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain,  and  almost  invariably  there 
is  a  failure  of  rainfall  in  all  localities. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  pasture  land 
fields  can  be  provided  where  the  grass  can 
be  held  in  reserve.  Pdne  grass,  if  allowed 
to  grow  unmolested,  will  furnish  a  great 
deal  of  feed  for  the  late  Summer.  How¬ 
ever.  few  farmers  have  so  large  a  terri¬ 
tory  that  they  can  afford  to  hold  any  of 
it  in  reserve.  It  is  a  question  whether  an 
investment  in  reserve  land  would  pay  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  feeding  soiling 
crops  or  filling  a  silo  for  Summer  use. 

There  is  a  question  to  be  raised  wheth¬ 
er  more  labor  is  not  required  feeding  soil¬ 
ing  crops  than  would  be  necessary  to  fill 
a  silo  and  open  it  up  for  Summer  use.  It 
is  plain  that  feeding  silage  would  be 
much  handier,  and  weather  conditions 
would  never  interfere  with  the  work. 
Feeding  green  cut  forage  in  the  rain 
would  be  a  difficult  undertaking.  The 
only  disadvantage  about  filling  an  addi¬ 
tional  silo  each  Fall  for  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  would  be  that  of  having  cap¬ 
ita!  tied  up  for  several  months  in  the  ex¬ 
tra  feed. 

Several  farmers  through  this  section  of 
the  State  are  beginning  the  practice  of 
feeding  silage  during  the  drought  season. 
Such  a  silo  gives  an  opportunity  for  win¬ 
tering  a  greater  number  of  cows.  We 
have  found,  however,  that  the  building  of 
a  second  silo  in  many  instances  causes 
the  farmer  simply  to  increase  his  herd 
and  make  them  all  subsist  on  shoi't  pas¬ 
ture  each  drought  season,  when  a  small¬ 
er  herd  sorted  with  care  and  fed  silage 


during  late  Summer  and  Fall  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  yield  a  greater  income. 

Several  things  are  to  be  learned  from 
feeding  silage  while  cows  are  on  short 
pasture.  Unlike  dry  hay.  silage  is  so 
palatable  that  cows  will  come  in  to  the 
barn  from  pasture  and  eat  a  half  ration 
of  it,  and  if  kept  up  during  the  night  each 
cow  will  clean  up  her  full  morning  ration 
before  being  turned  out  for  the  day.  An¬ 
other  advantage  that  a  combination  of 
grass  and  silage  as  a  cow’s  ration  has  is 
that  the  grass  gives  the  butter  its  rich 
color,  and  also  unless  unusually  dry  sup¬ 
plies  quite  a  little  protein  to  help  balance 
the  silage.  And  as  for  the  benefit  to  the 
flow  of  milk  one  has  only  to  try  feeding 
silage  during  the  Summer  to  note  imme¬ 
diately  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk. 
There  is  one  more  way  in  which  feeding 
silage  he] i is  the  cow.  To  gather  sufficient 
grass  during  a  dry  season  to  satisfy  her 
appetite  causes  a  cow  to  travel  over  a 
large  territory  and  use  up  a  groat  deal  of 
energy.  After  eating  a  ration  of  silage 
she  goes  off  and  lies  down,  or  fights  flies 
in  the  shade,  letting  her  energies  go 
toward  increasing  her  flow  of  milk. 

Ohio.  n.  u.  cobb. 


A  Comparison  of  Milk  Prices. 

The  New  Jersey  Herald  recently  print¬ 
ed  an  article  by  a  well-known  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  which  contained  an  analysis  of  the 
Borden  milk  prices — offered  for  the  next 
six  months: 

“They  certainly  are  a  surprise  in  two 
ways.  First  they  are  graduated  accord¬ 
ing  to  butterfat  which  in  itself  is  a  com¬ 
mendable  thing,  as  good  milk  ought  to 
bring  more  than  poor:  and  the  seller  gets 
according  to  what  he  has.  But  the  prices 
are  too  low  for  the  producer  to  make  a 
profit.  Secondly,  it  may  not  have  been 
noticed  by  all  that  the  prices  are  a  great 
reduction  from  last  year’s  prices.  Below 
find  the  prices  paid  last  year  and  those 
promised  for  the  next  six  months: 

1914.  1915. 

$1.70  April . $1.55  per  100  lbs. 

$1.45  Mav . $1.30  per  100  lbs. 

$1.40  June . $1.24  per  100  lbs. 

$1.55  July . $1.40  per  100  lbs. 

$1.70  August . $1.56  per  100  lbs. 

$1.80  September . $1.65  per  100  lbs. 

“These  are  the  prices  paid  and  prom¬ 
ised  for  milk  testing  3.8%  butterfat.  It 


is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  a  drop 
of  about  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
all  producers  know  that  last  year's  prices 
were  considerable  below  what  they  were 
two,  three  and  four  years  ago.  How  is 
the  producer  going  to  pay  $100  or  more 
for  cows  and  sell  milk  for  such  prices? 
He  must  be  a  good  dairyman  to  make  a 
profit.  Surely  the  average  dairyman  can 
not.  make  a  profit,  on  these  prices  if  he 
takes  into  account  the  price  of  labor  and 
the  depreciation  of  the  cow.  The  Bor¬ 
den  prices  for  the  year  from  October  1. 
1914.  to  Oct.  1,  1915,  will  be  a  trifle  over 
3  7-10  cents  per  quart  for  3.8%  milk, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  producers 
are  able  to  produce  milk  that  will  test 
3.8  butterfat.  Unless  the  producer  of 
milk  has  some  secret  he  did  not  have  five 
years  ago  we  ask  how  he  can  pay  50% 
more  for  cows  and  take  about  20%  less 
for  his  product?  Borden's  or  any  other 
milk  dealer  are  not  going  to  pay  more 
than  they  need  to  pay  for  milk.  Is  it 
not  getting  time  for  the  producer  to  set 
a  price  on  the  article  he  has  to  sell?  If 
(according  to  the  N.  J.  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  at  New  Brunswick)  it  costs  3 */> 
cents  per  quart  to  produce  milk,  how 
much  profit  is  the  owner  of  20  cows  go¬ 
ing  to  make  if  he  sells  his  milk  for  3  7-10 
cents  per  quart?  He  would  make  2-10 
cent  on  one  quart  and  on  2,700  quarts 
the  product  of  one  cow.  lie  would  make 
the  enormous  profit  of  $5.40  per  cow,  or 
$108.00  from  20  cows.  Any  one  can 
readily  see  that  with  the  price  of  con¬ 
centrates  advancing,  the  time  is  soon 
here  when  dairying  cannot  be  carried  on 
at  a  profit.  The  price  of  milk  ought  to 
be  advancing  instead  of  receding.  Let 
some  producer  show  us  where  his  profits 
come  from.  The  market,  is  flooded  with 
milk,  hence  the  low  price.  Can  the  milk- 
producer  turn  to  something  else?  Not 
very  well.  His  laud  has  gotten  where 
he  cannot  raise  grain  at  a  profit,  and 
he  can’t  turn  to  potatoes  or  fruit,  for 
there  is  almost  no  profit  in  these.  By 
the  time  he  has  raised  some  young  stock 
the  price  will  drop  and  the  number  of 
cows  will  have  multiplied.” 


New  England  Milk  Conditions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  in  Boston  recently  some  im¬ 
portant  business  was  done.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  talk  the  fact  was  brought  out  that 
in  some  sections  of  Massachusetts  seven 
inspections  of  dairies  are  made  per  year, 
while  in  other  States  from  which  the 
Boston  supply  comes  no  inspection  has 
been  made  for  two  or  more  years.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  insnection  is  a 
farce  as  now  conducted.  The  premium 
system  used  by  the  Hood  Milk  Co.  has 
worked  fairly  well,  still  many  have  not 
received  them,  but  believe  the-  are  en¬ 
titled  to  them.  A  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  form  some  plan  or  policy  to  have 


a  system  of  inspection  for  all  alike,  and 
have  competent  men  as  inspectors,  and 
urge  this  be  brought  about  by  the  proper 
authorities.  It  was  voted  to  demand  that 
the  price  be  the  same-  in  all  localities 
where  the  cost  of  getting  to  market  was 
the  same:  this  to  remedy  the  present  cases 
where  milk  in  two  or  three  sections,  each 
equal  distance  from  Boston,  varies  in 
price  two  or  more  cents  per  can  of  8!{> 
quarts.  Also  at.  present  milk  is  bought 
and  paid  for  in  different  units  of  measure, 
some  by  8%-quart  cans,  some  in  2144- 
quart  cans,  some  in  40-quart  cans,  others 
by  the  100  pounds  and  so  on.  To  work 
to  have  all  this  bought  by  some  unit  of 
measure  would  be  more  practical  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  most  people  concerned.  Also 
in  regard  to  paying  for  milk  each  month. 
It  —as  decided  to  demand  that  all  buyers 
pay  by  the  15th  of  following  month  for 
all  milk  taken  the  month  before.  This 
has  in  the  past  been  a  bad  feature,  some 
buyers  being  one  to  three  months  behind 
at  times,  especially  the  past  Winter  and 
one  or  two  firms  have  made  this  a  prac¬ 
tice  for  several  years  past. 

In  regard  to  prices  to  be  paid  this 
Summer  conditions  in  some  ways  are  bad. 
and  to  get  any  increase  over  last  Sum¬ 
mer's  price  seemed  out  of  question.  The 
two  leading  contractors  have  agreed  to 
pay  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Turner  Centre  Creamery  of  Maine 
which  in  the  past  has  been  a  large  sell¬ 
er  of  wholesale  milk  in  Boston  is  to 
start  in  the  retail  business  very  soon,  and 
expects  to  sell  on  the  cash  in  advance 
ticket  plan,  at  10  quarts  for  75  cents  nr 
7*4  cents  per  quart,  this  may  cause  other 
contractors  to  cut  prices,  which  in  turn 
will  affect  the  producer  if  milk  should 
become  plenty.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
near-by  milk  being  very  plenty  this  .Sum¬ 
mer;  on  the  contrary  it  is  likely  to  be 
quite  short,  and  the  Whitings  are  openly 
admitting  the  prospect  of  this  by  asking 
their  producers  to  be  sure  to  send  them 
as  much  or  more  milk  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  months  as  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  to  plan  for  this  arrangement,  ai 
once.  Their  Summer  prices  as  announced 
are  as  follows:  April  31  cents  per  Slji 
quarts;  May  and  June  25;  July,  August 
and  September  31;  being  an  average  of 
29  cents  for  the  six  months;  two  pre¬ 
miums  (of  one-half  cent  each!  for  milk 
complying  with  Massachusetts  statutes 
and  regulations,  and  also  for  being  at 
or  below  50  degrees  temperature  and  con¬ 
taining  less  than  100.000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter,  will  bring  this  price  up 
to  30  cents.  The  Hood's  price  will  net 
about  the  same,  and  their  premium  plan 
is  different  and  more  complicated,  being 
cut  into  one-quarter  and  one-eighth  cent 
for  milk  cooling,  barn  conditions  and  etc. 
Many  small  firms  are  paying  better  than 
the  above,  and  to  compete  with  the  above 
and  others  will  have  have  to  do  business 
on  a  small  profit  this  Summer  to  bold 
their  customers  and  business,  a.  e.  n. 


The  “ONLY”  Cream  Separator 


The  ONLY  ere  am  separator  with  a 
skimming  device  of  Nickel  Silver 
non-rusting  sections. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  adapted  for 

mechanical  cleaning. 

The  ONL  Y  cream  separator  with  a  non- 
rusting  guarantee. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a 

rustless  bowl  chamber  liner. 

The  ONL  Y  cream  separator  with  a  neck¬ 
bearing  adjustable  while  running. 

The  ONL  Y  cream  separator  with  medium 
sized  gears,  all  enclosed  and  all 
running  in  oil. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  from  whose 
bowl  all  the  cream  can  be  recovered 
or  “flushed.” 

The  ONLY  well  known  cream  separator 
that  skims  Nature’s  way — cream 
rising  to  top,  skim-milk  settling  to 
bottom. 

The  ONL  Y  cream  .separator  to  which  the 
crank  can  be  attached  on  either  side. 


The  ONL  Y  cream  separator  to  win  a  World’s 
Record  for  closest  skimming. 


The  ONLY  cream  separator  on  which 

crank  may  remain  when  operating 
by  pulley  on  opposite  side. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  that  can 
produce  thick  cream  and  skim  clean 
at  the  same  time. 

The  U.  S.  Interlocking  Sectional  Type 
differs  vastly  from  the  disk  or  any  other 
separator  construction.  It  is  the  modern 
product  of  new  and  better  ideas  and  is 
manufactured  under  the  latest  cream  sep¬ 
arator  patents.  Antiquated,  abandoned 
principles  of  construction  having  no 
place  in  its  make  up. 

If  you  want  a  cream  separator  the 
women  folks  can  run  and  take  care  of 
with  pleasure,  investigate  the  U.S.  Local 
agents  will  bring  one  out  and  demonstrate 
it.  No  obligation  to  buy. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Portland,  Oregon.  Chicago,  111. 

Salt  Lake  City  Oakland,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Making  Over  Lawn. 

The  lawn  was  full  of  foul  stuff ;  have 
plowed  and  harrowed  the  past  season, 
trying  to  kill  out  weeds.  This  Spring  I 
wish  to  seed.  It  slopes  to  the  west. 
What  will  make  a  good  thick  mat  of 
grass,  and  how  much  seed  to  one-half 
acre?  Is  there  anything  that  will  kill 
myrtle  and  creeper  vine?  F.  o.  b. 

Poolville.  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  grades  of  lawn  grass 
seed  mixture  on  the  market,  weighing  all 
the  way  from  14  pounds  up  to  20  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Only  the  best  should  be 
sown  and  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Such  mixtures  can 
be  procured  from  any  of  the  New  York 
City  seedsmen.  The  myrtle  and  creeping 
Jenny  can  generally  be  kept  under  con¬ 
trol  by  close  cutting,  and  if  in  a  sunny 
situation  the  spots  should  be  heavily 
seeded  to  grass,  first  digging  them  over 
deeply  with  a  hoe  or  spade.  If  kept  reg¬ 
ularly  cut  the  grass  will  sooner  or  later 
take  possession  and  crowd  the  vines  out. 
But  if  the  ground  where  they  grow  is 
shaded  by  trees,  there  is  but  poor  chance 
of  bringing  them  under  control  in  this 
way ;  they  will  have  to  be  dug  up  and 
thoroughly  rooted  out  to  get  rid  of  them, 
lloth  the  plants  referred  to  are  planted 
quite  extensively  in  densely  shaded 
places,  where  grass  will  not  succeed,  and 
are  well  adapted  to  covering  the  ground 
with  a  coat  of  green  in  such  spots  where 
nothing  else  will  grow.  But  the  Creep¬ 
ing  Jenny,  spreads  rapidly,  and  if  not 
watched  and  kept  within  bounds  it  will 
soon  take  possession  of  the  surrounding 
lawn.  K. 


Bagging  Grapes. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  practical 
to  bag  grapes  commercially  and  the  best 
way  to  fasten  the  bags?  u.  n.  s. 

Ellerson,  Va. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  not  profitable 
to  bag  grapes  in  commercial  vineyards. 
When  commercial  vineyards  are  referred 
to  it  implies  a  considerable  acreage.  The 
three  principal  varieties  of  grapes  grown 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  are  the 
Concord,  Catawba  and  Niagara.  Unless 
these  are  grown  for  a  very  special  market 
and  will  command  a  fancy  price  it  is 
unprofitable  to  bag.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  bagging  are:  1.  Protection 
from  rot  and  mildew.  Many  experiments 
conducted  in  order  to  determine  this  value 
show  that  the  practice  does  not  thorough¬ 
ly  protect,  while  these  diseases  can  be 
controlled  cheaper  and  better  through 
spraying.  2.  Protection  from  frosts 
early  in  the  Fall.  Such  protection  may 
be  afforded  in  some  sections,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unwise  to  try  to  grow  grapes 
commercially,  in  regions  subject  to  in¬ 
jury  from  this  cause.  In  fact  the  com¬ 
mercial  grape-growing  districts  are  large¬ 
ly  determined  by  this  factor  of  frost  lia¬ 
bility.  In  some  years  no  doubt  bagging 
would  protect  in  some  degree.  3.  Delay 
i>f  maturity  is  claimed  for  bagging.  Rag¬ 
ging  does  delay  maturity,  but  whether 
this  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  is  a 
uestion.  The  unfermented  juice  factor¬ 
ies  demand  that  delivery  be  completed  on 
a  definite  date,  and  a  further  require¬ 
ment  is  that  they  be  fully  ripe.  As  a 
rule  late  season  grapes  bring  no  higher 
price  than  the  mid-season.  In  fact  the 
market  is  frequently  quite  decidedly  off 
late  in  the  season.  These  statements  do 
not  apply  to  those  varieties  that  are  held 
in  storage  till  holiday  time  or  thereafter. 
With  these  bagging  might  prove  a  decid¬ 
ed  advantage.  4.  Protection  from  me¬ 
chanical  injury  is  another  benefit 
ascribed  from  bagging.  This  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  important  of  all  the  others. 


Quite  frequently  birds,  bees,  wasps  and 
other  insects  destroy  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  the  berries,  and  no  doubt  bag- 
bing  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  this 
injury.  However,  the  grower  must  de¬ 
cide  which  is  the  more  economical,  to  pay 
this  toll  to  these  pests,  or  will  the  amount 
saved  through  bagging  compensate  for  the 
cost  in  sacks  and  labor.  Judging  from 
our  own  and  the  experience  of  others 
the  cheaper  way  is  to  pay  the  toll.  In 
harvesting  for  the  unfermented  juice 
manufacturers  all  berries  injured  through 
the  above  agencies  are  cut  out,  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  after  picking  a  row  to 
see  how  few  have  been  removed.  In 
packing  in  four  and  eight-pound  baskets 
this  is  done  in  the  packing  houses,  and 
the  injured  or  imperfect  clusters  and  ber¬ 
ries  are  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
sour  wines,  so  that  the  injured  fruit  is 
not  a  complete  loss.  If  the  fruit  be  for 
exhibition  purposes  or  if  for  special  mar¬ 
kets,  bagging  in  some  years  might  pay 
for  the  trouble.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  practice  preserves  the 
bloom  to  the  best  advantage,  but  whether 
they  reach  the  market  better  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  the  un-bagged  is  another  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  bags  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  for  the  full  development  of  the 
cluster.  Usually  the  two-pound  bag  is 
ample  for  the  purpose.  The  open  mouth 
of  the  sack  is  slipped  over  the  newly  set 
cluster,  when  the  berries  are  about  the 
size  of  small  peas,  drawing  the  top  to¬ 
gether,  folding  it  over  the  stem  of  the 
cluster  and  then  pinning.  Instead  of  pins 
the  sack  may  be  kept  tight  around  the 
stem  by  light  pliable  wire,  cut  in  lengths 
of  four  or  five  inches.  The  wire  ordin¬ 
arily  used  in  the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt 
for  tying  the  canes  to  the  wires  serves 
the  purpose  very  well.  Two  or  three 
small  holes  should  be  made  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  sack  to  allow  any  water  en¬ 
tering  the  top  to  drain  out.  The  sacks 
should  be  left  on  till  the  grapes  are 
picked.  Many  growers  store  their  fruit 
in  cellars  with  the  sacks  still  attached. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Criticism  of  Garden  Plan. 

W.  J.  Patton’s  “Plan  of  a  Back  Yard 
Garden”  has  interested  me.  It  has  led 
me  to  wonder,  first  whether  Mr.  Patton 
(or  any  one  else  for  that  matter)  knows 
what  “melons  mixed  with  either  cucum¬ 
bers  or  squash”  do  actually  taste  like. 
That  they  “would  not  be  very  palatable” 
— if  they  could  be  had — I  am  ready  to 
admit,  and  I  wonder,  secondly  why  in 
Mr.  Patton’s  plan  as  well  as  in  another 
previously  published  the  space  set  apart 
for  sweet  corn  is  in  long  rows.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  corn,  sweet  and  common, 
has  been  that  a  single  row  of  it  has 
borne  scarcely  any  well-filled  ears,  and 
that  two  rows  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
give  ears  uniformly  filled.  Others  say 
they  have  observed  the  same  result.  The 
chances  for  adequate  pollination  of  the 
embryo  ear  growing  in  a  single  row,  or 
two  rows,  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  if 
the  same  space  were  in  the  shape  of  a 
solid  block.  Even  then,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  at  the  corners  some  ears 
will  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  pol¬ 
len.  h.  s.  GOFFE. 


First  Urchin  :  “Say,  Chimmie,  wot’s 
dis  strategy  t’ing  dey  talk  about?”  Sec¬ 
ond  Urchin:  “Well,  it’s  like  dis:  Sup¬ 
posin’  yer  run  out  of  ammiuition  an’  yer 
don’t  want  de  enemy  ter  know  it,  den  it’s 
stratergy  ter  keep  on  firin’.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Why  Ford 
Succeeded 


Largely  because  of  one 
idea — one  chassis — one 
car  for  the  man  who 
wanted  his  money's  worth . 

The  same  is  true  of 
Clothcraft  Clothes  for 
men,  in  regard  to 
specialized  manufacture 
— well  equipped  factory, 
most  advanced  methods, 
materials  purchased  in 
large  quantities,  and  one 
idea  in  mind  always — 
the  best  materials  and 
tailoring  that  can  be  sold 
for  $10  to  $20. 

Clothcraft  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  “chassis,” 
however.  No  matter 
what  your  age,  weight  or 
taste,  we  have  your  mea¬ 
sure.  Come  in  and  look 
over  the  spring  models, 
including  the  famous  No. 
5130  Blue  Serge  Special 
that  sells  for  $15.00. 


CLOTHCRAFT 

All  Wool  Clothes 

*10io*20  « 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

Write  to  The  Joseph  &  Foias  Co.,  636  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  the  Clothcraft  Style  Print*,  a  sample  of  the  all- 
wool  serge  used  in  Clothcraft  6130,  and  a  personal  note  of 
introduction  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 


GHTNINfi  RMIS  6  4C-  per  ft-  Kesfc  sof- 

Liunmmu  nuua  copper  cable.  Freight  prepaid, 
C.  O.  I).  and  30  days' trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteedt 
Complete  installing  directions.  Valuable  catalogue 
free.  ROBINSON  &  SEIDEL  CO.,  Box  58,  Washingtonville,  Pa 


EASY  TO  ERECT  0M 
WOOD  OR  IRON. 
POSTS 


This 
fence 
appeals  to 
the  man  who 
takes  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  home 
and  wants  a  permanent 
improvement  at  moderatecost. 
Built  of  large  wire,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized.  Will  last  many  years. 

Our  New  Republic  Royal  Blue  Farm  Gate 

is  made  rust  resisting  by  our  special  process  of 
galvanizing  —  guaranteed  to  remain  rust-proof 
longer  than  any  electric  galvanizing  now  in  use  on 
Other  gates.  ‘‘U”end  bars  do  a  way  wi  th  malleable 
connections  —  reduce  chance  of  breakage. 
Gate  raises  30  inches  at  front  end  and  12  In- 
ches  at  hinfte  end.  See  vour  dealer.  Write 
Illustrated  Folder  and  Catalog. 

Republic  Fence  and 
Gate  Co. 

34  Republic  St. 
North 

Automatic  J  W  will T^^^^chicago 

Stock  Proof  ■  -  ■  - 

Latch 


•-*,**t. -i  .****- 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpose — hogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

rU  CENTS  PER  R00  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  and  sample  to  test. 

The  Brows  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BUMPER  CROPS 


will  reward  your  use  of 
Edison  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No.  202,  sample 
and  prices.  Prompt 
shipments  guaranteed. 

EDISON  PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE  CO. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  3  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

GALVANIZED 

Write  for  Catalog  "C"  and  price  delivered  your  station 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO..  Box  99,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York 


One  man  and  the  Chase  Farm  Tractor  do  the  work  of  live 
men  and  teu  horses.  Simple  to  operate  and  built  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  time  and  years  of  hard  use. 
Powerful — climbs  bills  like  a  mountain  goat — cannot 
tip  over — “turns  on  a  dime,”  and  earns  money  for  you 
every  hour  of  the  year. 

Without  obligation,  write  for  free  literature  describing 
the  machine  and  its  uses. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

Farm  Tractor  Dept., 

101  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DOE  S 

ALL  THE  WORK 

r  i 

For  Fruit  Growers  and  General  Farmers  B 

ON  YOUR  FARM 


Get  These  Two  rij  i.1  ■ 
Great  BOOKS  JT  HHiIli 

Read  the  story  of  the  greatest  vehicle 
L  offer  ever  made.  There  is  more  real 
I  buggy  and  harness  information  in 
a  these  big  books  than  you  could  get 
m  in  50  stores. 

f|k  Over  150  vehicle  styles.  200  illus- 
W  trations.  Real  facts  that  will 
1||  make  you  a  shrewder,  better 
,  fl|  buyer,  no  matter  whether  we  get 
I  w  your  order  or  uot. 


My  Biggest  Year  iKL1,. 

work  out  my  5  per  cent  Profit  Plan  that  splits 
prices  down  to  the  heart. 

Send  In  Your  Name  RBEft 
To  Phelps 

Give  your  address.  That’s  /A  I  eHg 
all  you  need  to  do.  The  first  /S.  \  I 
mailwillbringyouthe2big,  iC 
beautiful  books  postpaid. 

Do  this  while  it  is  fresh  in  I 
your  mind.  Address  1 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.  Y/' 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Woman  Suffrage. — Of  course  I  get 
many  letters  about  “Votes  for  Women.’* 
.Most  of  them  are  good-natured,  one  way 
•*r  the  other,  but  now  and  then  someone 
conies  growling  like  a  bear  at  the  thought 
of  women  at  the  polls.  Now  this  is  a 
free  country,  and  up  to  certain  limits  a 
man  may  say  about  what  he  likes,  but, 
p  nimbly,  if  he  could  see  himself  as  others 
'  e  him  the  public  growler  would  comb 
out  his  growl.  It  doesn't  carry  him  any- 
v  here,  and  in  the  case  of  this  woman 
.sulTrage  question  the  thing  is  sure  to 
<  me  finally,  as  sure  as  fate,  and  the 
growler  will  be  eaten  up  by  his  own 
■■grouches.”  One  man  says  this: 

"The  average  woman  is  a  fool!  None 
i  '  them  is  fit  to  vote!" 

1  find  that  this  man  has  a  wife  and 
daughters.  Of  course  he  does  not  stop 
to  realize  how  he  classes  himself  in  this 
tirade,  for  selecting  such  a  character  for 
his  wife,  or  for  raising  more  of  them  ! 

“ Women  cannot  hear  arms  in  tear — 
th<  ref  ore  they  should  not  vote." 

That's  another!  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
says  the  present  war  will  be  won  by  the 
workers  at  home,  hot  by  the  soldiers. 
Thousands  of  men  never  get  nearer  the 
front  than  the  hospitals.  They  vote  - 
yet  women  do  even  more  dangerous  hos¬ 
pital  service.  During  our  Civil  War  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  disguised  themselves  in 
men’s  clothing  and  fought  as  hard  as 
anyone.  In  Paraguay  during  the  fearful 
war  with  Brazil  most  of  the  men  were 
killed,  but  women  fought  on.  Jeanne 
d'Arc  was  something  of  a  fighter  for 
France.  I  presume  our  friend  will  claim 
she  should  not  have  been  permitted  to 
vote!  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  would 
require  a  steam  engine  to  pull  this  very 
gentleman  up  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
lighting  line. 

"The  majority  of  women  do  not  want 
to  rote." 

I  find  this  the  most  general  and  effec¬ 
tive  argument  against  suffrage.  The 
idea  is  that  “a  few  agitators  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do”  are  trying  to  force 
women  into  new  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  they  do  not  want  to  assume! 
For  instance,  women  now  have  the  school 
vote !  Why  do  they  not  turn  out  and 
use  that  vote?  My  answer  is  that  they 
are  doing  so  more  and  more  every  year, 
as  they  think  out  for  themselves  the  need 
of  it  and  realize  their  right.  I  can  give 
you  many  cases  where  the  men  were  un¬ 
able  to  control  a  school  meeting  as  it 
should  be  controlled,  and  they  had  to  go 
to  the  women  for  help.  Plenty  of  the 
male  voters  failed  them  at  the  pinch,  but 
not  a  woman  did  so !  Again,  here  is 
your  own  argument  upset.  You  agree 
that  this  school  vote  is  just  and  right, 
yet  the  majority  of  women  did  not  call 
for  it  or  particularly  desire  it.  It  was 
given  them  as  their  right  to  use  or  not 
as  they  saw  fit.  During  the  past  few 
centuries  the  franchise  has  been  granted 
to  one  class  after  another  as  a  right.  ITad 
the  governments  waited  until  a  majority 
of  each  class  demanded  the  ballot  half  of 
them  never  would  have  received  it.  In 
each  case  a  few  strong  and  far-seeing  peo¬ 
ple  saw  that  their  class  or  their  race 
was  entitled  to  the  ballot  and  it  was 
given  them  as  a  right.  Give  the  ballot 
t<>  woman  and  all  women  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  vote  if  they  do  not  care  to  do 
so. 

But  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  no  shouter 
or  bluffer  for  woman  suffrage.  If  New 
Jersey  says:  “No,”  I  shall  not  abuse  any¬ 
one  or  lose  any  sleep.  The  thing  is  ab¬ 
solutely  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
You  cannot  possibly  stop  it  any  more 
than  you  can  stop  the  wind.  Public 
thought  is  working  in  that  direction  and 
a  man  might  as  well  stand  in  front  of 
the  avalanche  as  to  think  he  can  ever 
argue  it  out  of  the  popular  mind.  I 
think  the  wise  man  will  understand  this 
and  not  build  his  house  in  the  path  of 
the  deluge.  As  for  the  few  individuals 
who  seem  to  think  they  can  scare  the 
I  lope  Farm  man  by  a  few  hard  names, 
let  me  tell  them  that  they  will  waste 
their  time.  The  Hope  Farm  man  is 
something  of  an  old  bird  who  has  been 
in  battle  many  times  and  can  meet  all 
these  things  with  good  nature. 

Farm  Notes. — It  required  3,500  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  to  cover  our  larger  trees. 
Even  at  that  a  couple  of  young  orchards 
were  left.  To  those  who  merely  talk  or 
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think  about  spraying  the  work  is  easy 
or  even  ideal.  Ask  Merrill  and  Philip, 
or  interview  Tom  and  Broker  about  this 
if  you  want  the  practical  side  of  it. 
They  will  show  you  cracked  and  sore 
hands,  eyes  that  smart,  and  tongues  that 
taste  sulphur  with  every  meal.  Spraying 
is  no  easy  road  to  wealth  or  health.  The 
little  engine  on  our  sprayer  puffed  and 
pushed  out  the  liquid  with  good  power, 
and  the  nozzles  distributed  it  well,  but 
the  last  few  days  were  a  hot  race  with 
Spring.  Before  the  last  spraying  was 
done  the  crab  apples  were  well  leaved  out 
and  the  peach  buds  showing  the  pink 
color.  Here  at  the  last  of  April  there 
is  every  reason  to  look  for  the  largest 
fruit  crop  we  ever  had.  A  late  frost  may 
get  the  peaches,  but  we  hope  for  the  best 
as  usual.  The  apple  orchards  on  the  hill 
are  in  good  condition  for  a  run  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  is  a  fair  stand  of  rye,  and 
this  will  be  plowed  under  in  late  May 
with  lime  worked  in.  No  corn  there  this 
year,  but  fertilizer  and  harrowing  up  to 
July  and  then  the  cover  crop.  At  present 
it  looks  to  me  like  a  dry  Spring,  and  this 
may  change  our  plans  somewhat. 

Child  Work. — The  little  boys  are 
busy  enough  with  their  plant  trade.  They 
are  selling  plants  of  Marshall  strawberry 
and  Reading  Giant  asparagus.  They  do 
their  own  digging  and  counting  and  ship¬ 
ping,  and  have  half  the  proceeds  except 
where  they  sell  their  own  plants — when 
they  have  it  all.  Life  is  full  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  beauty  to  the  children  this 
year.  Redhead  was  very  important  over 
the  sale  of  the  first  setting  of  eggs  from 
his  breeding  pen  of  Reds.  He  has  four 
hens  at  work  hatching  and  more  eggs 
in  a  custom  incubator  nearby.  Thus  far 
our  hatches  have  been  very  good,  and  we 
have  some  strong  chicks.  The  boys  take 
the  R.  I.  Red  Journal,  for  of  course  we 
patronize  the  trade  papers.  They  came 
to  me  the  other  night  showing  some  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  which  breeders  offer  eggs 
for  hatching  at  50  cents  each !  Then 
they  figure.  My  breeding  pen  laid  about 
1,700  eggs  last  year,  at  50  cents  each  we 
have  $S50 !  Will  anyone  dispute  those 
figures?  We  surely  have  a  couple  of 
alert  back-to-the-landers  liex-e !  I  tell 
them  we  must  first  get  a  high  score  at 
the  egg-laying  contest  and  then  10-eent 
eggs  will  come — and  they  go  out  to  look 
at  their  hens  once  more.  Oh,  Hope  Farm 
is  it  hopeful  place  for  these  young  folks. 

“ There  comes  the  bee  man"  and  little 
Redhead  pulls  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  is 
off  like  a  shot.  You  know  we  are  in  a  co¬ 
operative  partnership  with  a  bee-keeper 
who  lives  some  miles  below  us,  where  the 
factories  have  ci’owded  out  the  bee  past¬ 
ure.  So  he  brings  his  bees  up  here  on 
the  hills.  He  has  come  to  look  them  over. 
Four  colonies  are  dead,  hut  the  rest  are 
all  right  and  we  shall  have  honey  and 
bee  work  in  our  orchards.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  bees  help  pollenize  our  fruit 
bloom,  and  I  like  to  have  them  around. 
The  farm  is  a  busy  place  just  now — as 
it  ought  to  be. 

“The  Key  To  The  Land.” — This  is  a 
new  book  by  Frederick  F.  Rockwell,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper’s.  It  is  a  sensible  baek- 
to-the-land  story.  That  means  much,  for 
many  of  such  stories  are  worse  than 
senseless.  I  try  to  read  everything  I  can 
find  along  this  line  that  gives  a  true 
picture  of  actual  life.  When  we  come  to 
that  great  history  of  American  farming 
we  shall  find  it  essentially  a  back-to-the- 
land  story.  For  what  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  development  of  America  if  not  a 
long  series  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  find  land  and  adventure?  Some  of 
the  things  now  being  attempted  by  city 
poeple  are  as  truly  pioneer  work  as  any 
our  forefathers  went  through.  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well’s  book  tells  the  familiar  story  of  a 
city  manufacturer  who  was  ruined  by  a 
trust  combination.  Most  of  such  men 
who  are  as  wise  as  Mr.  Mantell  proved 
as  a  farmer  will  provide  for  wife  and 
children  during  their  easy  days,  but  this 
man  was  left  with  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
With  his  wife  and  two  children  he  took 
an  old  farm  that  had  belonged  to  his 
wife’s  uncle  and  started  in.  As  you 
know,  in  most  stories  of  this  sort  a  great 
income  is  secured  the  first  year.  Man¬ 
tell  figured  the  first  year’s  sales  at 
$673.82  with  a  “pay  roll”  of  $1300.  This 
“pay  roll”  consisted  of  $40  a  month  for 
Mantell,  $20  for  his  wife,  $10  each  for 
the  two  children  and  $20  for  the  hii’ed 
man.  They  all  agreed  to  leave  most  of 
this  in  the  business  until  it  could  pay 
out — which  it  did  in  time,  This  is  a 


pleasant  and  useful  story — useful  because 
it  teaches  the  true  spirit  of  baek-to-the- 
landing.  You  cannot  find  fortune  or 
great  profit,  but  you  can  get  health  and 
old-fashioned  contentment.  Mantell  had 
two  strokes  of  fortune  which  other  back- 
to-the-landers  will  envy.  He  found  a 
hired  man  who  did  not  draw  out  his 
money  and  took  more  than  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work.  Then  there  was 
“Squire  Hunderson,”  the  neighbor,  who 
never  tried  to  beat  him  or  deceive  him, 
but  actually  gave  double  measure  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  I  am  afraid  this  character 
will  seem  most  nearly  imaginary  of  any 
to  the  usual  back-to-the-lander.  The 
book  is  a  good  one — with  thought  in  it. 

II.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  a  ad  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  pnge. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 

I  How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Vahiable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


String  Beans  for  Cannery. 

I  urn  going  to  grow  string  beans  for  a 
canning  house  and  would  like  to  know 
how  to  plant  them,  how  far  apart  to  put 
them,  how  thick  to  plant  them  in  row, 
and  what  kind  of  seeder  is  best?  I  have 
some  land  that  was  in  corn  in  1013  and 
seeded  to  cow  peas  in  1914,  but  did  not 
have  much  of  a  crop,  and  a  piece  that 
was  in  cow  peas  in  1913  plowed  and  seed¬ 
ed  to  rye,  cut  1914  for  seed,  plowed  in 
August  and  seeded  to  Crimson  clover.  It 
came  up,  hut  the  dry  weather  stopped  it 
so  the  open  Winter  has  frozen  it  out. 
Which  is  the  better  land  for  them?  I 
have  a  piece  of  land  that  was  in  toma¬ 
toes  last  year  that  has  a  heavy  cover 
crop  of  rye.  I  am  going  to  plow  under 
soon,  that  had  a  small  coat  of  lime.  Is 
lime  beneficial  for  string  beans? 

Federalsburg,  Md.  w.  n.  w. 

We  plant  string  beans  iu  rows  2%  feet 
apart  so  as  to  permit  of  horse  cultivation. 
For  best  results  the  beans  should  be 
about  two  inches  to  four  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  It  is  a  sometimes  a  little  hard  to 
get  them  in  the  row  just  the  distance  we 
like,  especially  when  using  a  drill.  Any 
of  the  standard  seed  drills  are  good.  If 
the  rye  has  not  made  so  much  growth 
as  to  interfere  with  the  rise  of  soil 
moisture,  after  it  is  plowed  under  and 
had  a  little  while  to  decay,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  field  that  was  in  tomatoes  last 
year  for  the  beans  this  year.  That  is, 
provided  it  is  not  too  high  and  dry. 
Beans  do  best  where  the  soil  is  moderate¬ 
ly  moist.  Lime  is  beneficial.  A  sandy 
loam  soil  fairly  retentive  of  moisture  and 
well  supplied  with  decayed  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  will  provide  nearly  ideal  conditions. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  is  cul¬ 
tivation.  For  a  maximum  yield  the 
ground  should  be  kept  stirred  thoroughly. 
Cultivation  should  be  your  watchword. 
It  pays.  trucker,  jr. 


FOR  YOUR  FARM. 

Make  life  easier  for  tlie  women  folks,  save  hard 
work  and  money  tor  yourself.  Install  a  pumping 
system  that  will  give  yon  nice,  cool,  clean  water  all 
summer  long.  Don’t  lug  water  to  the  stock— ha\e 
it  ready  for  them  to  drink  when  they  want  it.  You 
accomplish  all  this  at  small  expense  with  one  of  our 
Consolidated  Water  Systems.  We  can  furnish 
you  tank  pump  and  engine,  or  any  part  that  you 
require.  You  of  course  know  the  famous  Excelsior 
Engine— the  Tanks  and  Pumps  are  just  as  good. 
If .  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 

FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

l Baskets ,  Ladders,  Etc. 


SEND  FOIt  CAT  A  LOG  I  K 


BACON  &  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


LARGE* 

Friend  sprayer? 

m,  “FRIEND  '  MFG.  CO.  gasport, n«L 


More  money  to  the  farmer- 

Ciikai’EK  Food  to  the  Consumer.  Scientific 
marketing.  Send  for  plans.  N.  Y.  STATE  DEP1 
OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS,  71  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


Ifin  A  r*  »»oC~Two'stol'yi  11-room, 
V/  I  CO  plastered,  and  cellar; 


lath. 

two 

barns,  32x56,  32x30;  wagon  house:  hog  house: 
plenty  fruit;  buildings  insured  $1,300.  Price,  $2,200: 
$1,200  cash;  balance,  time.  Here  is  a  bargain. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego.Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


w 


RITE  FOR  Beautifully  Illustrated  List  of  NEW 

YORK  FARMS.  ELLIS  BROS.,  Sprinoville.  N  Y 


.Guaranteed.  Farmer 


Dinucr  AW  lllc  Agents  Wanted.  Sample  and 
Catalogue  Free.  Tlico.  Hurt  A-  None,  Melrose,  Oldo 


Fertile  Virginia 

F or  Sale-F ARM  OF  82  ACRES 

>«.  mile  from  a  thriving  village.  In  the  fruit  belt  of 
western  New  York.  Sandy,  Loam  soil :  tine  build¬ 
ings;  running  water:  mostly  Fruited.  Price.  $8,200. 
Coiueandsee  or  write  to  ARViN  H.  CHEQUE  Wolcott  N.Y. 


Uncle  Sam  Invites  You  to 
See  His  Idea  of  an  Ideal 
Home  at  the  Exposition 
-and  it's  an  AIADDIN 

UNCLE  SAM’S  Department  of  the  Interior  chose  the  Aladdin  com 
pany  to  co-operate  in  the  building  of  an  ideal  home  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  The  result  is  an  Aladdin  home  which  Uncle 
Sam  invites  you  to  inspect  if  you  visit  the  great  exposition.  It  is  built  by 
the  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  system  of  construction,  equipped  with  Aladdin 
plumbing  and  lighting  fixtures  and  furnished  with  Aladdin  furniture.  It  is 
in  charge  of  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  special  representatives. 

Aladdin  houses  and  the  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  system  of  construction  have 
thus  scored  an  imperishable  triumph — have  taken  a  leading  place  in  this,  the 
greatest  exposition  of  modern  scientific,  commercial  and  industrial  accom¬ 
plishments. 


Aladdin  Houses  $138  to  $8000  DoIIar-a-Knoi  Guarantee 


The  above  Model  Aladdin  house  is  shown 
in  the  Aladdin  catalog,  described  and  priced. 
One  hundred  thirty  -  seven  other  houses 
equally  as  attractive,  each  a  model  of  its 
type,  are  also  pictured  and  described.  This 
catalog  has  made  it  possible  for  thousands 
in  every  state  to  build  homes  at  great  sav¬ 
ings.  There  is  an  Aladdin  home,  barn  or 
farm  building  at  every  price. 


The  Aladdin  Dollar-a-Knot  Guarantee  is 
the  plainest  and  strongest  guarantee  ever 
offered  the  home  builder.  A  guarantee  of 
simply  a  Dollar-a-Knot— anyone  knows  what 
a  knot  looks  like.  No  other  lumberman  in 
the  world  has  had  the  courage  to  equal  the 
Aladdin  Dollar-a-Knot  Guarantee.  But  you 
can  secure  knotless  lumber  of  a  distinct  sav¬ 
ing  in  price,  too— in  an  ALADDIN  House. 


Get  the  Aladdin  Catalog  Today — Free  on  Request 

Aladdin  houses  are  complete.  You  get  material  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  completion  of  your  house,  as  follows:  sills,  joists,  studding,  cut  to  fit;  building  paper; 
subfloor,  cut  to  fit;  siding,  cut  to  fit;  outside  finish,  flooring  cut  to  fit;  lath  and  plaster  or 
plaster  board,  inside  finish,  doors,  windows,  glass,  nails  of  all  sizes,  locks,  hinges,  paints, 
varnishes,  complete  illustrations  and  instructions  for  erection—  The  Complete  House— also 
barns,  poultry  houses,  hog  houses  and  other  modern  farm  buildings.  The  big  Aladdin  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  340  tells  all  the  interesting  facts.  Send  for  it  today. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  952  Aladdin  Ave.,  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Mills  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Oregon,  U.  S.  A. 

Can.  Branch:  Sovereign  Const' n  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Mills  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Vancouver 
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RURALISMS 


Pruning  Crimson  Rambler. 

At  the  side  of  my  house,  growing  on  a 
trellis,  is  a  Rambler  rose.  Last  year  it 
sent  up  the  trellis  four  long  shoots  from 
the  root,  and  they  are  all  right,  but  near 
the  ground  there  are  many  shoots  this 
Spring,  about  a  foot  high.  Should  they 
not  all  be  cut  away?  e.  w.  d. 

Alden.  N.  Y. 

Spring  pruning  of  Rambler  roses  is 
usually  confined  to  cutting  out  dead  wood 
c  r  inte'Jering  shoots  that  tend  to  get  b" 
yond  the  hounds  of  the  trellis.  When  the 
blooming  season  is  over  the  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August,  some  of  the  old¬ 
est  shoots  should  be  cut  away  to  encour¬ 
age  new  growth.  We  would  not  remove 
basal  shoots  in  the  Spring.  Roses  of  the 
Rambler  type  will  not  endure  the  hard 
cutting  back  in  early  Spring  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Hybrid  Remontants. 


Heating  Grafting  Wax. 

Would  you  advise  heating  grafting 
wax  and  painting  the  cleft  and  scions 
while  hot  with  paint  brush? 

Grafting  wax  may  be  applied  melted, 
with  the  brush,  or  with  the  hands  in 
warm  weather  without  melting;  25  years 
ago  it  was  more  generally  applied  in  the 
first  named  manner,  and  a  very  good  per¬ 
sistent  cover  was  secured.  The  wax  used 
was  made  by  melting  together  three 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pound  beeswax  and 
one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Another  \ 
very  good  wax  is  made  by  melting  four  j 
pounds  of  resin,  two  pounds  of  beeswax 
and  one  pound  of  tallow.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  melted  and  while  hot  the  mixture 
is  poured  into  a  pail  or  bucket  of  cold 
water,  and  after  it  has  sufficiently  hard¬ 
ened  to  handle  with  the  hands,  it  is 
pulled  until  it  turns  a  light  color.  It  is 
then  wrapped  in  greased  paper  and  put 
away  in  a  cool  place  until  needed.  Chunks 
of  this  preparation  can  be  melted  as  need¬ 
ed  and  applied  with  a  brush.  F.  E.  o. 


Spray  for  Tent  Caterpillars  and  Aphis. 

What  is  the  best  spray  to  use  on  fruit 
trees  and  grapevines  as  a  general  preven¬ 
tive?  I  was  considerably  troubled  last 
year  with  tent  caterpillars  and  black 
aphis  on  the  grapevines  and  with  the 
former  on  the  trees.  I  had  sprayed  them 
both  with  oil  spray,  and  cut  the  branch¬ 
es  oil  and  burned  them  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  caterpillars.  w.  t.  a. 

Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Tent  caterpillars  can  he  controlled  on 
grapevines  by  thorough  spraying  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  three  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  or  better  still,  combined  with  50 
gallons  of  a  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  spray  in  order  to  protect  the 
new  shoots  and  leaves.  For  Black  aphis, 
a  40%  nicotine  solution,  as  for  example 
I  flack  Leaf  “40"  will  control.  Use  one- 
half  pint  of  the  Black  Leaf  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  In  order  to  kill  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mixture  strike  the  insect.  If  the 
aphids  are  numerous  when  the  spraying 
for  the  tent  caterpillar  is  done  the  half 
[>int  of  the  tobacco  solution  can  be  added 
to  100  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead.  The  first  application  for 
the  caterpillar  should  be  made  shortly 
after  the  grape  berries  have  set.  The 
second  application  will  be  controlled 
largely  by  the  rate  the  new  foliage  de¬ 
velops.  Ordinarily  it  will  follow  the  first 
two  to  three  weeks.  F.  E.  g. 


More  About  Hedge  Plants. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  to  the  reply 
by  “K”  to  a  question  on  hedge  plants  on 
page  515?  In  a  region  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  may  drop  to  25  below  zero  Cali- 
1  ornia  privet  would  certainly  be  a  risky 
proposition.  I  have  known  it  to  be  in¬ 
jured  in  Philadelphia  within  the  last  10 
.'ears  and  we  have  not  had  it  much  be¬ 
low  10  below  zero.  In  Boston  it  has 
l),,ei1  injured  twice  since  1905,  I  believe. 
L  M  est  "V  irginia  is  really  as  cold  as 
your  question  states,  he  would  better  use 
i  he  A  moor  privet,  the  Ibota  privet,  or 

Hegel’s  privet  rather  than  the  California 
privet. 

I  was  glad  to  see  on  page  527  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  flowering  crab  apples.  For 
'he  Middle  and  New  England  States  these 
tl,es  stnnd  at  the  head  of  our  flowering 
trees’  and  yet  they  are  but  little  known 
"l  oppieciated.  E.  T.  R.  mentions  but 
t'vo  kinds.  The  following  kinds  can  now 
also  be  secured  from  nursery  men :  Pyrus 


(or  Mains)  Dawsoniana ;  P.  floribunda. 
P.  floribunda  var.  atrosanguinea ;  P.  flori¬ 
bunda  Niedwitskiana  ;  I*,  floribunda  Park- 
mani ;  P.  floribunda  Scheideckeri.  These 
are  all  worth  growing  as  ornamental  sub¬ 
jects.  not  only  for  their  Spring  flowers 
but  for  their  varied  and  interesting  fruit. 
The  large  collection  at  the  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum.  Boston,  is  well  worth  a  visit  either 
in  the  Spring  or  the  Fall,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  many  of  the  varieties  there  cannot 
as  yet  be  procured  from  nurserymen. 

Pennsylvania.  joiin  c.  wister. 


Propagating  Clematis  of  Jackmanii  Type. 

Several  years  ago.  being  desirous  of 
propagating  the  large-flowered  Clematis, 
I  tried  cuttings,  and  failed.  I  then  made 
trenches  two  or  three  inches  deep  in 
Spring  laying  the  one-year-old  wood  there¬ 
in^  and  covering  them,  expecting  them 
to  root,  and  buds  all  rotted.  I  then  mod¬ 
ified  last  plan  by  leaving  trench  open  till 
branches  four  or  five  inches  long  had 
formed,  then  covered  old  wood  in  trench 
and  got  "1  plants  first  time. 

To  raise  seedling  plants,  gather  seed 
in  Fall  after  first  heavy  frost;  plant  seed 
immediately — very  shallowly — in  moist 
location  on  north  side  of  a  building.  They 
will  lie  dormant  IS  or  19  months  and 
grow  second  Spring  after  their  Fall  plant- 


B  oston 
Starter 


Here  is  the  real 
sure-working 
starter  for  your 

Ford 

Starts  from  the  seat 


motor  every  time.  No  more  chance 
of  accident.  No  more  getting  down  in 
mud  or  dust.  No  upkeep  expense. 


Adds  only  12  pounds  weight.  Costs  only  $25.00 


This  starter  adds  ao  much  to  the  value  of  your 
Ford  and  to  your  enjoyment  that  no  Ford 
owner  can  afford  to  overlook  It.  Easily  In¬ 
stalled  by  garage  man  In  2  hours,  or  by  owner 
who  knows  his  engine.  Won't  get  out  of 


order.  Always  sure.  Take  off  your  crank  and 
put  It  In  the  tool  box. 

Ask  your  Forddealeror  garage  man  fordemon- 
stratlon.  If  he  doesn't  have  It,  write  to  us  for 
full  Information.  Give  your  dealer's  name. 


Automatic  Appliance  Company,  172  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grapefruit  Now  Becoming  Known 

This  delicious,  healthful  fruit  has  been  only  fc_ 
people  of  means.  This  year  Florida  growers  prac¬ 
tically  gave  away  most  of  a  five-million  lx>x  crop 
to  more  widely  introduce  grapefruit.  Hereafter 
every  family  will  want  it  and  most  homes  buy 
some  Groves  and  raw  land  adapted  to  grapefruit 
and  oranges  near  Tampa,  capital  city  of  citrus 
belt,  can  be  bought  reasonably  now.  Write. 
Booklet  and  information  free. 

Board  of  Trade,  214  Gas  BIdg.,T ampa,  Fla. 


POTATOES 

WATSON 


SPRAY: 

8-Nozzle  Potato  Sprayer 

Wide  or  narrow  rows.  Spray  as  fast  as  you  can  drive. 
Power  always  strong— both  wheels,  drive  wheels.  Auto¬ 
matic  liquid  agitation  and  strainer  cleaning.  Bucket, 
Barrel,  Power  Orchard  Sprayers,  etc.  A  sprayer  for 
every  need.  The  world’s  best  line.  Free  catalog,  formula 
and  spraying  directions.  Address 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


The  Co-operative  Tire 


Goodyear  attained  the  top  place  in  the  tire  field 
by  building  co-operative  tires. 

We  have  given  you  every  saving  you  have  helped 
us  make — and  more  beside. 

The  more  you  bought  the  better  we  built  them, 
and  the  lower  we  sold  them  to  you. 

Three  Reductions 

Note  that  in  two  years  we  made  three  big  price 
reductions.  The  last — on  February  1st — brought 
the  total  to  45  per  cent. 

Yet  in  those  two  years  we  made  expensive  im¬ 
provements  two  of  them  very  expensive.  And  not 
in  one  iota  has  the  tire  been  skimped. 

Hidden  Extras 

Note  that  every  hidden  extra  is  retained.  Our 
Fortified  1  ire  is  still  On-Air  cured  to  save  blow¬ 
outs.  Yet  that  one  extra — 
used  by  no  one  else — costs 
us  $450,000  yearly. 

It  still  has  our  exclusive 
No-Rim-Cut  feature.  It  has 
in  each  base  126  braided 
piano  wires  to  make  the  tire 
secure.  It  has  hundreds  of 
rubber  rivets,  formed  before 
vulcanization,  to  combat  loose 
treads. 

Our  All-Weather  tread  is 
still  double  -  thick;  thicker 


GoOD/PYEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

!  Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts— by  our  “On-Air”  cure. 

Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding — by  our  double- 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 


than  ever  in  some  sizes  it  still  has  those  sharp, 
tough,  resistless  grips. 

Those  extras  all  exclusive  to  Goodyear — are  all 
retained,  despite  our  price  reductions. 

Still  That  $100,000 

And  we  still  spend  on  experts — on  laboratory  work 

$100,000  yearly.  That  is  to  test  tires  built  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  to  learn  how  to  build  them  better.  And 
every  improvement  we  discover  is  adopted  regardless 
of  cost. 

Years  ago  these  extras  compelled  a  price  one- 
fifth  more  than  others.  Yet  men  flocked  to  these 
tires  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Goodyear  be¬ 
came  as  it  is  today  the  world’s  largest-selling  tire. 

As  this  multiplied  output  brought  our  cost  down, 
your  cost  came  down  too.  Last  year  we  built  about 

one  tire  for  every  car  in  use. 
This  year  you  get  in  Good- 
years  a  value  never  before 
known  in  tires. 


Join  in  this  co-operation. 
Ally  yourself  with  the  largest 
maker,  and  the  one  who 
serves  you  best.  Thus  you 
will  help  to  make  Goodyear 
tires  better  and  cheaper  still. 
Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 

—  (2369) 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS  PARER 

\  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 


I'ublUlird  wrrLlr  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30tli  Street.  New  Forll 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

W».  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovlk,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
8!'3  marks,  or  10 V.  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order  j”  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Favorite  Hen  Contest 


Ul*  to  April  18  the  six  leaders  a mong  the  30  Favor¬ 
ite  Hens  at  the  egg-laying  contest — 1G9  days 
from  the  start — were: 


Tilly — White  Wyandotte  .  113  eggs 

Lotiisine — Huff  Orpington  .  104  “ 

Polly— R.  I.  Red  .  98  “ 

Petty  M.— R.  I.  Red .  81  “ 

Rose— R.  I.  Red  .  SO  “ 

Beauty — White  Leghorn  .  SO  “ 


Tilly,  the  leader,  went  five  weeks  without  laying. 
She  lias  therefore  laid  113  eggs  inside  of  134  days. 
Something  of  a  hen — and  from  a  farm  woman’s  flock 
which  never  was  exploited  or  advertised ! 


((  Y  DON'T  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  farmers 
_£  will  support  a  paper  that  will  publish  ar¬ 
ticles  like  enclosed  clippings.  J.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  friend  sends  us  two  clippings  from  a  well- 
known  farm  paper.  It  refers  to  “the  economic  false¬ 
hood  of  the  farm  producer’s  35-cent  dollar,”  etc., 
etc.  This  paper  claims  that  producers  of  butterfat 
receive  over  71  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the  con¬ 
sumer  paid  for  that  fat  as  butter.  Then  it  says  the 
milk,  egg  and  poultry  dollars  are  also  exceptions  to 
the  35-cent  rule.  Now,  of  course,  this  paper  knows 
just  what  we  mean  by  the  35-cent  dollar  and  you 
notice  it  is  very  careful  to  keep  away  from  potatoes 
and  fruit  this  year.  As  for  poultry,  wait  and  read 
the  articles  on  the  live  poultry  trade  that  are  com¬ 
ing.  It  happens  that  we  are  paying  nine  and  10 
cents  a  quart  for  milk  in  this  city  while  a  relative 
100  miles  away  is  obtaining  3y2  cents  for  milk  of 
the  same  grade!  Farmers  can  be  safely  left  to  take 
care  of  these  papers.  We  have  given  up  trying  to 
find  out  why  they  act  as  they  do.  “ Thou  art  neither 
cohl  nor  hot,"  and  who  cares  for  lukewarm  support? 


IT  is  reported  that  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  substitute  for  butter  out  of  sunflower 
oil.  Great  crops  of  sunflowers  will  be  planted 
all  over  the  Empire  in  vacant  places,  along  roads, 
and  at  railroad  stations,  with  the  idea  of  securing 
as  large  a  crop  as  possible  for  making  sunflower 
butter.  As  everyone  knows  who  has  ever  tried  to 
cure  sunflowers  in  a  damp  climate,  the  seeds  are 
oily,  and  the  oil  has  a  pleasant  odor  and  taste. 
There  is  apparently  no  good  reason  why  sunflower 
butter  would  be  more  difficult  to  manufacture  than 
our  present  oleo.  The  German  chemists  work  mir¬ 
acles  in  their  laboratories,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  will  work  out  this  plan  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  sunflower  oil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we 
stated  frankly  that  the  industrial  discoveries  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  efforts  to  obtain  food  would  have  a  great¬ 
er  effect  upon  the  world  than  any  change  in  the  map 
of  Europe.  We  still  believe  this  view  is  correct 
The  discovery  of  oleo  during  the  siege  of  Paris  has 
certainly  had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  dairy 
industry,  and  such  work  as  this  utilizing  of  sunflow¬ 
er  oil,  or  the  discovery  of  new  uses  for  the  potato 
crop  will,  in  the  future,  change  the  eating  habits 
of  human  beings,  and  thus  change  the  agriculture 
of  the  world. 

* 


The  aching  longing  for  some  music,  pictures,  even 
the  bustle  of  the  cities.  The  dreadful  stillness;  the 
night  sounds  make  her  mcdancholy  in  spite  of  herself. 
It  takes  mental  and  moral  courage  of  the  highest  type 
and  devotion  to  a  husband’s  interests  or  children’s  wel¬ 
fare  to  make  it  endurable. 


NO;  this  is  not  a  description  of  woman’s  lot  on 
the  plains,  30  miles  from  a  neighbor.  They  are 
the  words  of  a  cultured  New  York  State  woman 
who  has  gone  with  her  husband  back  to  the  land. 
They  are  within  a  half  day’s  drive  of  a  bustling  town 
and  are  surrounded  by  villages,  yet,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  are  as  isolated  as  though  pioneers  in  a 
new  country.  The  work  of  the  farm  keeps  them  at 
home;  their  immediate  neighbors  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  foreigners,  hut  few  of  whom  can  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  Six  miles  from  town  sounds  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  in  a  real  estate  circular,  but  for  the  farmer’s 
family,  tired  from  the  day’s  work  and  without  other 
means  of  transport  than  equally  tired  horses,  it 
may  ofttimes  as  well  be  00  miles.  Is  there  a  remedy 
for  this  loneliness  of  the  country?  In  many  cases  we 
believe  that  there  is,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in 
the  development  of  neighborhood  life.  The  towns 
cannot,  and  must  not.  be  depended  upon  for  social 
recreation,  though  this  is  the  most  unfortunate 
tendency.  The  previous  generation,  our  pioneers  of 
the  hills,  were  more  self  sufficient  than  we.  They 
had  their  country  church,  now  so  generally  deserted, 
their  neighborhood  gatherings,  and  mutual  interests 
which  the  attraction  of  the  town  had  not  yet  broken 
up.  Much  of  this  can  yet  be  restored  in  a  form 
modified  to  suit  present  conditions.  In  all  communi¬ 
ties  there  are  families  of  exceptional  culture  and 
ability,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  community 
must  depend  for  leadership.  This  may  mean  to 
them  frequent  sacrifice  of  their  own  tastes  and  de¬ 
sires  that  others  whose  standards  are  lower  may  he 
reached  and  helped.  Self-sacrifice  has  never  yet 
been  without  its  rewards,  however,  and  what  great¬ 
er  can  one  ask  than  to  feel  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  helping  to  raise  community  life  to  a 
higher  level  and  in  furnishing  a  bit  of  the  leaven 
which  lightens  daily  drudgery? 

* 

IT  seems  as  if  every  man  who  is  worth  pushing  on 
to  better  things  has  a  certain  amount  of  what  we 
call  “sporting  blood”  in  his  veins.  He  likes  a  con¬ 
test  of  some  sort  in  which  the  value  of  pedigree  or 
training  may  be  demonstrated.  These  two  things — 
pedigree  and  training — are  back  of  all  permanent 
improvement,  and  this  truth  is  made  clear  by  a 
contest  Now  you  will  remember  that  we  have  made 
some  strong  statements  about  nut  culture  and  nut 
eating.  Off  in  the  New  England  woods  today  are 
growing  hickory  trees  that  will  do  more  for  that 
section  than  the  Baldwin  apple  or  Concord  grape 
have  ever  done.  These  superior  nuts  will  one  day 
be  found,  tested  fully  and  propagated  so  as  to  make 
hickory  growing  rank  with  walnut  culture  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  France,  or  pecan  growing  in  the  Gulf 
States.  A  large  contract,  you  may  say,  but  con¬ 
sider  the  size  of  the  future  and  its  needs!  In  the 
future  man  will  cut  his  beefsteaks  and  roast  mut¬ 
ton  off  nut  trees.  We  believe  fully  that  the  nut 
tree  and  the  hen  are  to  supply  the  coxuiug  man  with 
much  of  the  protein  he  now  obtains  in  meat.  Can¬ 
not  work  and  think  and  fight  without  meat,  you 
say?  The  fighting  may  as  well  be  cut  out,  but  when 
it  comes  to  strength  and  endui’ance  the  time  has 
come  to  match  the  nut  tree  against  the  beef  steers. 
Mr.  Ralph  Barnes  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  nut  eater, 
and  does  not  touch  meat.  Here  are  a  couple  of  tests 
Avhich  he  claims  to  have  given  befoi’e  witnesses  who 
kept  accurate  count: 

Test  number  1.  Standing  with  the  hands  on  the  hips, 
bend  the  knees  till  sitting  on  the  heels  and  then  return 
to  the  starting  position.  This  test  I  performed  5,102 
times  in  three  houx-s  and  55  minutes. 

Test  number  2.  Standing  with  the  arms  stretched 
straight  up  over  the  head  then  bending  the  trunk  down¬ 
ward  till  the  fingers  touch  the  floor  (keeping  the  knees 
straight)  and  returning  to  the  starting  position.  This 
test  I  performed  3,000  times  in  two  hours  and  20 
minutes. 

Now  we  never  saw  Mr.  Barnes  play  jumping-jack 
in  this  way,  hut  for  the  good  of  the  cause  we  feel 
inclined  to  back  him  against  some  meat  eater  of  his 
own  age.  Oxir  own  poor  body  calls  a  halt  before  50 
of  these  exercises  have  been  finished !  Here  is  a 
chance  for  a  contest  between  the  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association  and  the  National  Butchers' 
Association.  No  doubt  the  latter  could  furnish  some 
champion  with  a  recoi’d  for  eating  rare  beefsteak. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  can  see  great  possibilities  in 
pitting  the  peanut  and  the  hickory  against  the  prize 
steer ! 

* 

Why  docs  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  discuss  more  of  the, 
great  world  problems  as  some  of  the  other  papers 
do?  Why  waste,  your  powers  on  smaller  things? 

s.  J.  w. 

HAT  is  a  good  question  to  ask.  We  notice  that 
some  of  the  papers  do  attempt  to  discuss  “world 
problems,”  and  to  be  frank  about  it,  they  know 
very  little  of  their  subject.  A  vast  amount  of  very 
thin  “guff”  finds  its  way  into  print  through  the 
mistaken  idea  which  some  men  have  that  they  must 
look  wise  and  talk  profoundly  because  it  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  do  so.  The  great  world  problems  as  we 
see  them  are  governed  and  settled  by  the  thought 
and  behavior  of  men  and  women  in  their  own  homes. 
Do  we  not  know  that  today,  when  coopex-ation  and 
brotherhood  are  so  greatly  needed  in  business  and 
in  the  world’s  affairs,  the  greatest  drawback  of  all 
is  the  inability  of  families  and  communities  to  com¬ 
bine  in  tnxe  unselfish  spii'it?  We  can  imagine  a 
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great  building  towering  in  magnificence  in  the  city 
on  which  the  humbler  workmen  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  great  completed  building.  Thus  they  forgot 
the  importance  of  inspecting  material,  looking  after 
concrete,  small  bolts,  perfect  joints  and  all  the 
petty  little  details — and  thus  the  building  proved  a 
failui’e.  It  is  a  fair  criticism  of  our  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  that  it  is  getting  away  from  the  ground — 
dealing  too  much  with  “big  world  problems”  and  not 
enough  with  those  of  home  and  family.  We  think 
farmers  should  consider  the  great  world’s  changes 
which  are  sure  to  affect  agriculture,  yet  the  most 
important  thing  of  all  is  to  try  to  put  vision,  thought 
and  principle  into  the  common  things  of  farm  life. 
Prof.  Emery  of  Yale  put  the  thought  we  have  in 
mind  in  the  following  words ; 

You  can  place  the  Decalogue — yes.  a  thousand  deca¬ 
logues — on  your  statute  books,  and  all  based  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  political  economy,  hut  you  will 
not  thereby  abolish  poverty,  or  misery,  or  injustice. 
But  put  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  hearts  of  your 
people,  and  it  matters  not  who  makes  your  laws. 

For  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  to  teach  that 
principle.  Common  people  can  influence  the  things 
they  can  touch.  The  way  to  make  our  nation  and 
the  world  better  is  to  begin  with  ourselves,  our  fam¬ 
ilies  and  our  own  neighborhoods. 

* 

SO  far  as  we  can  learn  the  first  attempt  at  pub¬ 
lishing  an  agricultural  or  farm  paper  was  made 
in  England  in  1081.  John  Houghton  started  the 
••Collection  of  Letters  For  The  Improvement  of 
Husbandry  and  Trade.”  As  the  name  implies  Hough¬ 
ton  had  the  right  idea  of  a  farm  papex*.  He  filled 
it  with  the  practical  experience  of  his  readers.  That 
plan  has  always  beaten  the  long  essay  type  of  paper. 
In  that  age,  200  years  ago.  America  was  supposed 
to  he  a  wilderness,  yet  it  is  probable  that  Boston 
and  New  York  knew  more  of  each  other  than  one 
rural  county  of  England  knew  of  the  next  one. 
Those  were  the  days  when,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  clothing  trade,  the  English  Parliament  passed 
laws  ordering  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  woolen  cloth. 
There  is  no  record  as  to  how  Houghton  obtained 
his  subscribers.  We  hope  he  had  friends,  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has.  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  family. 

* 

THE  New  York  Legislature  gave  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  in  its 
handling  of  what  is  known  as  the  cannery  bill. 
Under  the  old  law  women  and  minors  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  woi’k  more  than  00  hours  in  one  week.  In 
the  rush  seasons  at  the  canning  factories,  stock  often 
accumulates  so  that  it  cannot  he  handled  before 
spoiling  unless  the  helpers  work  overtime.  A  bill 
was  introduced  making  it  lawful  for  women  to  work 
72  hours  in  one  week,  or  an  average  of  12  houi’s  per 
day.  This  passed  both  houses  and  went  to  Gov. 
Whitman.  lie  granted  a  healing  at  which  such 
fierce  opposition  was  shown  that  the  Governor  de¬ 
cided  to  veto  the  bill.  He  finally  suggested  that  the 
bill  be  called  back  and  amended  so  as  to  give  the 

v 

State  Labor  Commissioner  the  light  to  grant  the 
72-hour  limit  in  case  the  canuers  could  prove  it 
was  necessary.  This  was  finally  done,  the  Legisla¬ 
ting  recalling  its  bill.  There  was  bitter  argument 
on  both  sides,  but  it  became  evident  that  public  sen¬ 
timent  is  still  stubbornly  in  favor  of  shortening  the 
hours  for  woman’s  labor  in  factories.  Put  what 
about  the  labor  of  farm  women?  Do  you  know  any 
who  work  72  hours  or  more  per  week?  What  is  the 
length  of  woman’s  home  work  anyway?  Suppose 
we  gather  a  few  statistics  about  the  farm  as  well 
as  the  factory. 

* 

Brevities 

The  conceited  man  is  certainly  an  /  specialist. 

It  seems  that  we  may  set  the  barn  owls  after  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows. 

Give  one  good  reason  why  your  boy  should  have  an 
easier  time  than  you  had  at  his  age. 

“I  hasten  to  approve  of  your  work  through  my  re¬ 
newal,”  says  E.  I).  P.  Very  satisfactory  proof  to  us. 

As  a  first  lesson  in  political  economy,  find  out  who 
represents  you  at  the  State  capital  and  at  Washington. 

The  authorities  of  Maine  will  not  permit  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  poultry  into  the  State  on  account  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 

We  have  never  received  our  money  back  when  spread¬ 
ing  lime  on  a  grass  sod.  The  lime  should  be  worked  into 
the  soil  to  be  effective. 

There  are  people  who  make  their  mark  in  life  and 
then  fail  to  use  the  blotting  paper  of  common  sense. 
Then  life  becomes  a  smear. 

Let  it  be  recorded.  Muck  or  swamp  soils  contain 
some  nitrogen  hut  very  little  potash  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Lime  is  needed  to  sweeten  such  soils  and  put  them  at 
work. 

Do  we  not  all  know  men  who  keep  horses  and  yet 
know  so  little  about  them  they  never  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  near  a  good  horse?  If  tLis  is  true_  it 
is  all  the  more  a  sure  thing  that  no  man  should  think 
of  buying  a  tractor  unless  he  is  enough  of  a  mechanic 
to  know  how  to  handle  it  properly. 
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HANDLING  POTATO  SHIPMENTS. 

Last  week  a  representative  of  the  State  Food  and 
Markets  Department  was  detailed  to  investigate  the 
grading  of  a  carload  of  potatoes  from  New  York  State 
that  were  shipped  at  38  cents  per  bushel  delivered  in 
Brooklyn,  and  some  15  barrels  rejected  even  at  that 
price  because  the  potatoes  did  not  grade  up  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  buyer. 

While  on  this  errand  the  representative  of  the  De¬ 
partment  discovered  a  housewife  who  had,  during  the 
day,  ordered  a  basket  of  potatoes  for  which  she  paid  25 
cents.  The  Department  man  put  them  on  the  scales',  and 
the  25  cents  worth  of  potatoes  weighed  just  eight 
pounds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.87  per  bushel,  or 
about  500  per  cent  profit.  It.  was  learned  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  the  grocer  is  reported  wealthy  and  takes 
frequent  trips  to  Europe. 

When  the  Department  gets  its  terminal  markets  es¬ 
tablished,  it  hopes  to  induce  farmers  to  grade  all  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  city  market  by  running  them  over  a  grading 
machine,  and  then  put  them  up  in  peck,  half-bushel  and 
bushel  bags  for  family  city  trade.  This  will  do  away 
entirely  with  any  question  of  grades,  and  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  consumption  of  potatoes  because  it  will  be 
impossible  for  retailers  to  charge  such  excessive  profits, 
when  the  potatoes  are  put  up  in  bags  of  definite  weight 
and  the  wholesale  price  published  daily.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  already  getting  estimates  for  the  bags  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose:  and  will  publish  and  furnish  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  grades  required  by  the  family  and  hotel 
trade  of  New  York  City. 


WHAT  THE  MARKET  TERMINALS  MEAN. 

I  don’t  think  that  one  farmer  out  of  a  hundred  has  a 
clear  idea  of  what  this  food  and  markets  terminal  will 
mean  to  him,  nor  in  what  way  its  realization  will  bene¬ 
fit  him.  For  instance,  the  farmers  in  this  section  raise 
for  money  crops,  hay,  wheat,  beans,  buckwheat,  pota¬ 
toes.  apples  and  other  fruits,  a  very  small  percentage 
making  special  money  crops  of  potatoes  and  fruit. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  above  crops  are  sold  directly 
to  local  dealers  and  shippers  (1)  who,  obviously,  would 
reap  most  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  improved 
market  facilities. 

2.  Will  you  state  as  near  as  you  can  just  what  sort 
of.  farm  products  would  be  handled  at  these  market  ter¬ 
minals?  3.  Would  food  products  such  as  meat,  fish,  poul¬ 
try.  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  be  brought  here  and  distributed  or 
would  they  be  handled  as  at  present  from  the  refriger¬ 
ation  plants  throughout  the  city.  4.  Would  commission 
merchants  be  allowed  to  receive  on  consignment  farm 
produce  at  their  present  location  should  they  choose  to 
stay  or  would  they  be  compelled  (o  remove  to  the  several 
market  terminals?  5.  Would  the  expense  of  these  ter¬ 
minals  fall  entirely  upon  the  City  of  New  York,  or 
would  part  fall  on  the  State?  6.  Granted  that  these 
market  terminals  would  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of  food 
and  its  distribution  to  consumers,  would  not  the  farmer 
have  to  ship  all  his  products  to  these  markets  on  con¬ 
signment  before  he  would  reap  the  benefits? 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  it. 

1.  Local  dealers  would  share  the  benefits  of  better 
marketing  conditions,  but  they  would  not  get  it  all. 
\\  here  the  markets  are  open  and  free  and  prices  regu¬ 
lated  by  supply  and  demand,  and  honestly  published,  the 
farmer  may  send  his  produce  direct  to  the  terminal 
market,  and  get  just  what  the  dealer  would  get,  no  more, 
no  less.  lie  will  therefore  refuse  to  pay  the  dealer 
more  than  a  fair  reward  for  any  service  the  dealer  may 
be  able  to  render.  If  the  producers  organize  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  they  would  ship  in  car  lots,  properly 
graded.  This  would  be  the  ideal  way,  and  there  would 
be  no  use  for  a  dealer,  unless  he  acted  as  the  salesman 
of  the  association,  which  he  would  probably  do. 

2.  The  terminal  markets  should  be  organized  to  han¬ 
dle  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of 
food  used  in  a  city  home. 

3.  The  markets  would  handle  all  meat,  poultry  and 
dairy  products  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 

4.  The  commission  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers 
would  not  be  required  to  move  to  the  terminal  markets; 
but  they  would  undoubtedly  be  forced  by  economic  con¬ 
ditions  to  do  so.  Producers  would  not  continue  to  send 
them  goods  unless  the  returns  equalled  the  returns  from 
the  terminal  markets,  and  with  the  present  system  of 
expenses  in  cartage  and  handling  and  re-handling,  they 
could  not  compete  with  a  market  that  received  the  goods 
direct  from  the  producer  in  car  lots,  and  sold  direct  to 
the  retailer  in  open  market,  thus  cutting  out  a  whole 
chain  of  middlemen  and  their  needless  expense. 

•  >.  The  expense  of  operating  the  market  must  not  fall 
either  on  the  city  or  the  State.  The  business  must  pay 
its  own  legitimate  expense.  It  pays  much  more  than 
that  now.  Economically  administered  a  small  percent¬ 
age  on  the  sales  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  auctioneers  and  salesmen  will  be  licensed  by 
the  State,  inspectors  will  be  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
the  State  will  keep  an  official  record  of  every  sale,  with 
name  and  address  of  the  buyer.  There  will  be  no  chance 
to  cheat.  The  producer  will  get  just  what  the  retailer 
pays,  less  the  exact  cost  of  handling. 

•  >.  The  farmer  will  have  tlx;  same  privilege  of  selling 
to  dealers  and  speculators  that  he  has  now,  but  he  will 
not  want  to  do  it.  lie  does  so  now  because  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  get  a  “square  deal”  in  the  present  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  York  or  other  large  cities.  When  he  is 
Mire  that  he  will  be  treated  fairly  he  will  want  to  ship 
direct  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  market.  Some¬ 
times  the  price  will  be  high,  sometimes  low.  lie  under¬ 
stands  that.  What  he  wants  is  just  what  the  stuff  will 
bring,  lie  wants  to  know  that  the  business  is  honestly 
conducted,  and  he  wants  his  money  promptly.  The 
auctioneers  and  salesmen  of  the  terminal  markets  will 


be  bonded,  and  the  producer  will  get  his  return  and 
cheek  the  following  day. 

Aside  from  the  saving  there  will  always  be  a  market 
at  some  price  for  food  products.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  New  York  State  furnishes  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  food  consumed  in  New  York  City.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  prices  are  kept  high  to  make  a 
sale  for  the  best  grades  that  come  in  from  distant. 
States.  No  matter  how  plentiful  the  food  in  New  York 
State,  it  is  held  back  by  high  prices  to  make  room  for 
western  products,  in  which  the  dealers  are  directly  or 
indirectly  interested.  If  the  commission  man  or  the 
bank  in  which  he  is  a  director  has  made  an  advance  on 
a  line  of  food  products  from  the  West,  it  is  little  chance 
a  New  York  State  product  will  have  In  his  hands  until 
the  other  is  disposed  of,  and  his  advance  safely  tucked 
away  in  his  pockets.  These  dealers  simply  handle  the 
goods  that  afford  them  the  greatest  opportunity  of  profit 
both  in  the  handling  and  in  the  financing.  With  their 
present  system  of  exchanges  and  quotations,  they  falsi¬ 
fy  market  conditions,  and  block  the  channels  of  trade  in 
farm  food  products.  The  purpose  of  the  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  proposed  by  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  is  to  open  this  channel,  and  to  sell  all  food 
products  freely  and  openly  on  their  merits  at  prices 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  No  one  can  ask  more, 
no  producer  or  consumer  can  ever  be  satisfied  with  less. 

THE  35-CENT  DOLLAR. 

No.  2. — Some  Canadian  Apples. 

No  one  would  think  of  selecting  the  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  243  as  a  work  of  art,  yet  we  have  found  that 
people  may  violate  all  the  laws  of  art  and  yet  present 
the  truth  in  the  most  startling  way.  So  we  take  this 
picture  from  the  Weekly  Star  of  Montreal,  Canada,  as 
it  shows  in  a  graphic  way,  the  distribution  of  the 
money  received  for  a  crop  of  apples.  Let  us  make  this 
one  of  our  35-cent  dollar  series.  The  fruit  growers  of 
Canada  have  worked  out  many  organizations  for  sell¬ 
ing  their  crop,  yet  in  spite  of  all,  this  past  year  has 


Where  The  Apple  Profits  Go.  Fig.  243. 


shown  some  very  small  dollars.  A  carload  of  some 
GOO  boxes  of  No.  2  Jonathan  apples  were  sold  in  Can¬ 
ada  at  70  cents  per  box.  The  local  and  central  charges 
were  50  cents  a  box ;  with  the  brokerage  added,  there 
was  left  for  the  growers  $00,  or  15  cents  a  box.  This 
carload  was  sold  to  retailers  in  Calgary  at  $1.35  per 
box,  which  meant  a  profit  of  $246  for  the  wholesaler. 
These  apples  were  retailed  out  of  stores  at  $1.65 
per  box  or  $990.00  for  the  carload. 

The  local  and  central  association  got  30%. 

The  railroad  18%. 

The  wholesaler  25%. 

The  retailer  18%,  and 

The  grower  a  scant  9%. 

It  is  said  that  it  would  be  possible  to  sell  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  competition  with  the  brokers  at  10  cents  per 
box  less  than  their  price  and  still  return  to  the  grow¬ 
ers’  organization  95  cents  per  box  instead  of  the  70 
cents  which  these  growers  received.  We  ask  our  read¬ 
ers  to  give  careful  study  to  the  series  of  articles  we  in¬ 
tend  to  print  regarding  this  35-cent  dollar  proposition. 
They  will  come  from  all  over  the  country,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west.  We  shall  give  the  facts  just  as  they 
are,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  thoroughly  absorb 
the  situation.  No  remedy  that  is  worth  anything  can 
be  worked  out  until  the  farmers  of  the  country  first 
of  all  grasp  the  situation  just  as  it  is  and  realize  just 
what  this  35-cent  dollar  means.  We  promise  to  make 
it  our  business  to  have  this  35-cent  dollar  thoroughly 
interesting. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  POTATO  EXCHANGE. 

jit  was  recently  reported  that  this  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization,  doing  business  on  Long  Island,  had  failed, 
and  this  event  was  used  to  claim  that  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  associations  will  not  live  since  they  interfere  with 
organized  business.  In  order  to  give  the  other  side 
we  present  the  following  statement  showing  that  the 
Exchange  has  been  reorganized  and  is  once  more  ready 
for  business.] 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Long  Island  Po¬ 
tato  Exchange  was  in  difficulties  financially  it  was 
a  very  evident  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  many 
different  elements  of  society  who  had  suffered  loss 
many  different  elements  of  society  who  had  suffered  loss 
of  profits  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Exchange. 
The  fertilizer  manufacturers  rejoiced  because  as  one  of 
them  said,  “’The  Exchange  has  saved  the  Long  Island 
farmers  at  least  $500,000  on  the  price  of  fertilizer  alone 
since  it  was  organized.”  The  local  dealers  rejoiced  be¬ 
cause  they  expected  to  get  the  business  of  the  farmers 
and  make  a  good  thing  out  of  them.  The  dealers  in 
the  city  rejoiced  because  they  hoped  to  make  the  large 
profits  out  of  the  Long  Island  potatoes  that  they  used 


to  make  before  the  Exchange  came  into  the  field.  The 
Produce  News,  a  paper  printed  in  the  interest  of  the 
commission  men  and  produce  dealers,  recently  in  an 
editorial  condemned  the  efforts  being  made  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  Exchange. 

Several  articles  have  been  published  that  were  some¬ 
what  misleading  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  and 
the  amounts  involved.  The  liabilities  were  about  $60,- 
000  with  assets  of  about  the  same  amount.  Of  the  as¬ 
sets  quite  a  large  part  were  in  slow  accounts  as  well 
as  several  thousand  dollars  of  doubtful  accounts.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  farmers  located  in'  our  territory  are  so  well 
convinced  of  the  benefits  of  the  Exchange  to  them  that 
they  were  unwilling  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  old 
conditions  existing  before  the  Exchange  started.  Con¬ 
sequently  steps  were  taken  immediately  to  reorganize. 
This  has  now  been  accomplished  and  the  reorganized 
Exchange  is  now  doing  business.  It  is  stronger  finan¬ 
cially  than  the  old  Exchange  ever  was.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  has  been  paid  in  cash,  which  is  double 
the  amount  of  stock  the  old  Exchange  had  issued.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  pay  the  creditors  in  full 
the  amounts  owed  them  by  the  Exchange,  part  in  cash 
and  part  in  installments.  Even  though  there  be  some 
loss  it  is  an  insignificant  sum  compared  with  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  the  Exchange  has 
saved  the  farmers  annually. 

There  has  been  some  attempt  to  shift  responsibility 
for  the  difficulties  we  found  ourselves  in.  In  the  first 
place  our  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  exist¬ 
ing  off  Long  Island,  a  method  of  operating  that 
would  be  successful  in  New  Jersey  or  Virginia  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  right  plan  for  Long  Island.  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  “if”  the  members,  or  directors  or 
officers  had  done  differently  it  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Undoubtedly  all  the  different  elements  are  at 
fault  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  past  is  useful  to  us  only  for  the  lessons  we  can 
learn  from  it.  We  have  learned  those  lessons,  we  have 
reorganized  and  the  future  is  before  us.  We  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  for  our  manager  Joshua  T. 
Fanning,  who  is  a  native  here  and  has  been  in  business  at 
Riverhead.  lie  is  a  young  man  with  a  wide  experience  in 
the  produce  business  on  Long  Island,  in  Maine  and  in 
New  York.  With  Mr.  Fanning  as  manager  and  the 
continued  support  of  our  farmers  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  Long  Island  Farmers’  Exchange  will  have 
a  very  prosperous  future.  h.  r.  t. 


New  Uses  for  Potatoes. 

Among  your  efforts  to  suggest  how  to  use  the  large 
potato  crop  I  have  failed  to  see  one  suggestion  which 
you  may  have  made  and  which  has  escaped  my  no¬ 
tice.  There  are  several  hens  in  the  U.*  S.  A.  whose 
owners  neglect  to  supply  with  wheat  at  present 
prices.  Substitute  boiled  potatoes,  drain  all  the 
water  off,  having  “spuds”  dry  as  possible.  Salt,  about 
same  as  for  human  consumption,  and  mash  into  them  as 
much  wheat  bran  as  possible.  Also  keep  before  fowls 
dry  bran,  some  milk  and  feed  some  ground  bone  and 
meat  scrap.  It  is  surprising  how  they  will  lay.  This 
also  reduces  the  consumption  of  corn.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Any  suggestions  for  utilizing  potatoes  are 
certainly  in  order  now.  Either  as  food  for  man  or 
beast  every  peck  that  can  be  consumed  helps  take  care 
of  the  big  surplus.  All  sorts  of  new  schemes  for  selling 
potatoes  are  being  started  up.  Here  is  one  from 
Massachusetts : 

“A  man  here  who  sells  popcorn  in  neat  boxes  among 
office  clerks  is  making  potato  chips;  last  week  sold  516 
boxes  at  five  cents  a  box.” 

It  would  be  possible  to  do  the  same  thing  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  towns  and  cities.  In  Paris  the  well-known 
“French  fried  potatoes”  are  cooked  and  sold  hot  on  the 
streets,  and  great  quantities  are  disposed  of.  In  near¬ 
ly  every  large  town  where  there  is  sale  for  candy  or 
peanuts  these  hot  fried  potatoes  would  find  a  good 
market.  Since  we  began  the  potato  campaign  all  sorts 
of  new  things  about  potato  eating  have  come  to  light. 
Among  other  “exchanges”  we  find  Southern  potato 
growers  who  are  buying  northern  stock  for  eating  pur¬ 
poses  and  selling  their  new  crop.  We  have  already 
helped  dispose  of  many  carloads. 


New  York  State  News. 

FARMING  SCHOOLS. — The  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  have  placed  themselves  on  record  as  be¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  placing  greater  emphasis  on  agricultural 
education  work,  and  have  voted  to  reorganize  the  pres¬ 
ent  vocational  schools  division  into  a  division  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  education.  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  has 
been  made  director  of  the  new  department.  Dr. 
Finley  says  that  the  regents  desire  in  this  way  to 
show  a  disposition  to  respond  to  the  requests  that  have 
been  made  by  those  representing  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State.  Governor  Whitman  has  also  signed 
this  week  another  bill  which  authorized  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  any  county  outside  the  City  of  New  York 
to  establish  a  farm  school  for  instruction  in  trades,  in¬ 
dustrial,  agricultural  and  home-making  subjects,  of  chil¬ 
dren  between  eight  and  18  years  of  age.  These  schools 
become  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

THE  OLEO  BILL  KILLED.— The  Lawson  oleo  bill, 
which  sought  to  tax  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  oleo 
lias  been  killed  by  a  vote  of  115  noes  to  16  ayes.  This 
in  the  Assembly.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
Assembly  got  together  for  once  and  swamped  the  bill. 

FARM  SETTLEMENT  BUREAU. — A  bill  is  on 
third  reading  in  the  Senate  which  would  create  a  bureau 
of  farm  settlement  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  for  promoting  the  set¬ 
tling  of  desirable  immigrant  rural  laborers  on  farms  in 
this  State. 

NEW  FARM  BUREAU. — A  new  farm  bureau  has 
been  established  at  Liberty,  Sullivan  County,  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Grange,  farm  clubs,  fair  association  and 
business  men.  Dewey  Carr  of  Liberty  is  president  and 
Henry  Musch,  Jr.,  of  Youngsville,  is  secretary. 

j.  w.  I). 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

THE  SONG  SPARROW. 

He  rlocs  not  wear  a  Joseph’s  coat 
Of  many  colors  smart  and  gay; 

Ilis  suit  is  Quaker  brown  and  gray, 
With  darker  patches  at  the  throat. 

And  yet  of  all  the  well  dressed  throng 
No  one  can  sing  so  brave  a  song. 

It  makes  the  pride  of  looks  appear 
A  vain  and  foolish  thing  to  hear 
Ilis  "Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry 
cheer.” 

A  lofty  place  he  does  not  love. 

Hut  sits  by  choice  and  well  at  ease. 

In  hedges  and  in  little  trees 
That  stretch  their  slender  arms  above 
The  meadow  brook,  and  there  he  sings 
Till  all  the  world  with  pleasure  rings; 
And  so  he  tells  in  every  ear 
That  lowly  homes  to  heaven  are  near 
In  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry 
cheer.” 

— Henry  J.  Van  Dyke. 

♦ 

Grapefruit  skins  as  a  help  in  dish¬ 
washing  are  recommended  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Monthly  Magazine.  Our 
usual  custom  with  extra  orange  and 
grapefruit  skins  is  to  dry  them  thorough¬ 
ly  and  put  away  for  use  on  the  open 
lire.  They  blaze  up  merrily,  and  throw 
out  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor  that  adds  an 

additional  charm  to  the  cheerful  hearth. 
* 

Try  rhubarb  shortcake  as  a  variation 
from  the  familiar  pie  and  pudding,  using 
a  nice  biscuit  dough  baked  in  two  layers 
in  a  quick  oven.  When  baked  split,  but¬ 
ter,  and  fill  with  stewed  rhubarb,  which 
should  be  thick,  spicy  and  sweet.  Put 
the  layers  together  and  if  the  family  di¬ 
gestion  will  stand  it,  cover  the  top  with 
whipped  cream.  The  combination  of 
cream  with  the  acid  rhubarb,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  everyone,  and  the 
Thubarb  may  be  blamed,  when  there 
would  be  no  discomfort  if  the  cream  was 
omitted. 

* 

Many  of  the  correspondents  who  have 
given  their  views  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  recent  reports  on  the 
needs  of  farm  women  ask  especially  for 
instruction  about  the  care  of  children. 
They  refer  to  bulletins  about  hogs  and 
cattle,  their  care  in  sickness  and  health, 
and  suggest,  sometimes  rather  bitterly, 
that  their  children  are  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  is 
true  that  for  a  long  time  the  children’s 
needs  were  ignored,  but  we  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  the  very  information  asked  for 
from  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  There 
are  two  practical  bulletins  issued  by  this 
Bureau  covering  exactly  the  information 
so  many  farm  women  ask  for — “Prenatal 
Care,”  and  “Infant  Care.”  There  are 
also  requests  for  information  regarding 
the  home  education  of  children,  where 
isolation  or  other  causes  render  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  start  them  at  school.  Informa¬ 
tion  in  this  line  may  now  be  obtained 
from  the  Home  Education  Division,  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington.  D. 
C.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Government 
is  ready  to  help  farm  women  as  well 
as  men,  and  we  hope  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  these  privileges  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent. 

if 

A  pretty  set  of  doilies  meant  for  use 
in  a  Summer  bungalow,  was  made  of  cre¬ 
tonne  with  a  crocheted  edge.  The  doilies 
were  round,  a  light-colored  cretonne  with 
bunches  of  gay  flowers  being  used.  A 
narrow  hem  is  turned  and  any  simple 
crochet  pattern  worked  along  the  edge  in 
white  cotton.  The  set  usually  consists 
of  an  18-inch  centerpiece  and  two  sizes 
of  doilies — three-inch  for  tumblers  and 
six-inch  for  plates,  these  measurements 
applying  to  the  hemmed  cretonne  without 
the  edging;  3%-inch  for  teacups  and  4*4- 
inch  for  bread-and-butter  plates  may  be 
added  if  liked. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Sew  ing  tables  of  mahogany  are  offered 
at  a  special  price  of  $12.  They  are  the 
regular  Colonial  model,  the  center  part 
consisting  of  drawers,  while  the  rounded 
ends  form  two  deep  boxes  with  lids,  in 
which  large  pieces  of  work  may  be 
stored. 

Moth  bags,  in  which  Winter  suits  may 
he  hung  on  hangers  and  stored  away,  cost 
from  39  cents  up,  according  to  size. 

Bridal  tulle  for  veils  is  three  yards 
wide,  and  costs  from  $1.25  a  yard  up. 


The  length  required  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  wearer,  and  the  way  it  is  put  on. 
Veils  of  princess  lace,  3*4  yards  long, 
cost  from  $17  up.  A  tulle  veil  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  better  taste  than  commonplace 
lace  and  is  always  in  style.  Veils  of 
“real”  lace,  the  fairylike  handicraft  of 
patient  workers  with  pillow  and  bobbins, 
are  often  costly  heirlooms  that  descend 
from  mother  to  daughter. 

Stockings  of  vegetable  fibre  silk  are 
seen  in  varied  colors  at  50  cents,  and  are 
said  to  be  very  durable.  They  have  a 
luster  like  real  silk. 

Indian  splint  furniture  is  a  novelty 
offered  for  the  Summer  home  or  porch. 
It  is  truly  American,  being  modeled  on 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8617 — Girl’s  dress, 
8  to  14  years. 


8605 — Girl’s  dress, 

U  to  12  yours. 


8599  —  Three-piece 
flounced  skirt,  24  to 
52  waist. 


8596 — Long  waist- 
ed  dress  for  misses 
and  small  women;  10 
and  18  years. 


8603 — Child’s  rom- 
persv  2  to  U  years. 


8600 — Eton  jacket, 
34  to  42  bust. 
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the  primitive  furniture  made  by  the  Onei¬ 
da  Indians.  The  frames  are  of  oak,  while 
seats  and  backs  or  table  tops,  are  of  in¬ 
terwoven  oak  splints,  reinforced  with 
metal  bands.  The  chairs  and  sofas  are 
comfortable,  the  shapes  quaintly  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  this  furniture  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  very  serviceable.  Armchairs  and 
rockers  cost  $8.24;  large  settees  $11.24; 
square-topped  tables  $(5.24.  Chinese 
grass  furniture,  which  runs  about  the 
same  in  price,  has  frames  of  bamboo, 
covered  with  Chinese  sea  grass,  twisted 
and  woven  into  ropes.  It  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  comfortable  and  stands 
weather  well  outside,  but  is  suitable  for 
the  living  room  also. 

Hammocks  are  varied  in  style,  and 
much  more  luxurious  than  they  used  to 
be.  There  are  attractive  couch  ham¬ 
mocks  of  green  denim  and  brown  khaki 
costing  from  $5.24  up  to  about  $10. 
Striped  hammock  awnings,  green  or 
brown  and  white,  cost  from  $3.34  up. 
Very  strong  hammock  stands  of  green 


enameled  pipe  iron  cost  $3.34;  angle  iron 
stands,  green  enamel,  are  $2.24. 

Hats  showing  black  and  white  combin¬ 
ations  are  very  stylish  and  becoming,  and 
are  announced  as  special  Paris  models. 
White  chip  bats  are  trimmed  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  black  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit, 
or  white  flowers  with  black  foliage,  while 
black  chip  hats  have  white  trimmings. 
Among  attractive  white  flowers  are  ane¬ 
mone  Chrysanthemums,  like  daisies  with 
quilled  white  centers,  large  white  roses 
with  shiny  black  foliage,  daisies,  all  white 
or  with  black  centers,  little  white  rose¬ 
buds,  heath  and  hawthorn.  Shiny  black 
cherries,  grapes  and  gooseberries,  black 
daisies  and  ears  of  wheat  are  used  alone 
or  in  combination.  There  are  also  white 
grapes  and  gooseberries  with  black  fol¬ 
iage.  This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  fashion 
that  has  become  new. 

Some  one  who  was  looking  for  a  plain 
black  shawl  for  an  old  lady  complained 
that  such  an  article  was  no  longer  pro¬ 
curable.  It  can  be  found,  however,  at  a 
few  shops  which  make  a  specialty  of  nun’s 
cashmere  shawls.  Such  shawls  may  be 
had  either  single  or  double,  costiug  from 
$2.98  to  $7.98. 


Letters  from  a  Cousin. 


IMAGINE  how  per- 
f  ectly  these  fine,  even 
grains  of  Worcester 
Salt  would  dissolve  in 
your  hutter. 

Then— 


H'orcnttr  Salt  Cijitah  maenified  45  times 


Dear  Amelia  : — You  asked  me  to  write 
you  of  any  hints  I  picked  up  in  my  visit¬ 
ing  tour,  so  I  will  begin  by  telling  how 
Cousin  Anne  freshened  up  a  dress  last 
week.  It  was  a  black  broadcloth,  a  best 
dress  that  had  been  hanging  in  the  closet 
because  pleated  skirts  were  out  of  fash¬ 
ion.  But  there  were  broad  goring 
breadths  at  the  back  which  suggested 
one  of  the  Spring  patterns,  so  we 
ripped  a  few  of  the  seams  and  she 
now  has  a  skirt  with  pleats  back 
and  front,  and  a  wide  circular  side  gore 
which  gives  the  new  flare  and  also 
changes  and  freshens  up  the  skirt. 

But  I  must  tell  you  how  she  pressed 
the  ripped-apart  breadths  so  that  they 
looked  almost  new.  With  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  water  made  soapy  with  ammonia 
she  first  wiped  the  face  of  the  cloth  thor¬ 
oughly,  rubbing  with  the  nap,  of  course. 
Then  turning  it  over  she  ironed  the  back 
using  the  damp  cloth  under  the  iron.  She 
was  careful  to  stop  pressing  before  the 
steam  stopped  rising  as,  she  said,  the 
evaporation  raised  tbe  nap  on  the  cloth  a 
little  and  took  off  the  shiny,  ironed  look. 
She  spread  the  cloth  smoothly  where  it 
might  dry.  “Never,”  she  said,  “put  an 
iron  on  even  the  back  of  woolen  cloth 
without  a  piece  of  old  cambric  or  some 
thin  cloth  between.”  She  used  a  piece 
of  lining  cambric  to  wipe  the  cloth  with 
and  then  spread  it,  still  wet,  upon  the 
back  of  the  cloth  to  iron  over. 

We  used  the  wide  silk  hercules  braid 
for  trimming  the  dress.  Ij  is  back  in 
fashion  now  and  not  hard  to  put  on  if 
you  press  it  first.  We  were  told  that 
it  came  ready  folded  and  pressed,  but 
could  not  tind  it  that  way  in  the  stores 
here.  However,  as  it  comes  folded  in  the 
middle  you  must  have  as  much  on  the 
back  of  your  cloth  as  shows  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  that  seems  rather  extravagant. 
We  folded  over  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
basted  and  pressed  it  flat  under  a  damp 
cloth.  Then  pulled  out  the  basting  and 
the  braid  went  on  very  neatly  as  a  bind¬ 
ing,  turning  corners  with  little  fuss.  We 
stitched  the  braid  on  tin*  top  and  then 
hemmed  down  tbe  under  side  using  long 
stitches  that  did  not  show  through. 

Anne’s  daughter  always  has  what  she 
calls  her  “catch-up  work”  somewhere  in 
a  pretty  sewing  bag  ready  for  the  odd 
moments  of  time  when  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  to  collect  materials  for  un¬ 
prepared  work.  Just  now  sin*  is  scallop¬ 
ing  tbe  bottom  of  a  white  sateen  petti¬ 
coat.  A  good  many  of  us  have  had  our 
fill  of  wearing  filmy,  lacy,  easily  torn  and 
quickly  soiled  garments,  and  like  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  comes  from  neat  needle¬ 
work  instead  of  over  elaboration.  Buy  a 
good  quality  of  white  sateen  and  you  have 
a  skirt  that  launders  nicely.  Scallop  the 
lower  edge  and  your  hem  is  decorative 
whenever  it  shows.  If  your  skirt  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  two  yards  around  you  will  need 
three  skeins  of  embroidery  cotton.  Tbe 
one  I  write  of  had  scallops  marked  on  by 
a  silkateen  spool,  which  made  them  rath¬ 
er  large,  you  see,  and  number  16  cotton 
was  used.  You  can  use  tbe  cheap  ball 
knitting  cotton  for  padding  tbe  scallops. 
Run  a  thread  of  this  along  the  scallop, 
bottom  and  top,  leaving  it  loose  to  allow 
for  shrinking,  then  make  a  coarse  chain- 


Tliink  of  the  ''mois¬ 
ture  pockets”  and  leaky 
butter  you  get  if  you 
use  coarse  grained 
common  salt. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

For  farm  and  dairy  nee  Worcester 
Salt  is  put  up  in  1 1  pound  muslin  hags  and 
in  28  and  56  pound  Irish  linen  bags. 
Smaller  sizes  for  table  use.  Good  grocers 
everywhere  sell  Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will  mail  you  free  of  charge, 
our  booklet," Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 
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Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  FOSTER 
High  Duty  Ram. 

Power  Specialty 
111  Trinity, 

,  New  York 


You 

Can  M“ve 

Running 
Water 


T  Y0UR4DEA9 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent'* 
and  What  to  Invent”  Kent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pateut- 
abllity.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty’s 

Established  1G  Years 

057  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Special 
Balance 
of  the 
Year 
Terms 

Send  for  Special  Terms 
to  Agents  for  Balance 
of  the  Year  Subscrip¬ 
tions.  Postal  card 
will  do. 
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Neighborizing  the  Farmer 


stitch  between  and  when  this  has  been 
buttonholed  over  with  the  embroide.-.v 
floss  you  have  a  heavy,  rich-looking  scal¬ 
lop  that  will  not  tear  easily. 

Probably  you  know  how  much  longer 
your  collar  supporters  will  wear  if  you 
cover  the  ends  with  buttonhole  work  done 
with  rather  fine  embroidery  cotton.  I 
always  use  the  serpentine  wire  sort  and 
this  covering  soon  loosens  and  frays  out 
if  unprotected.  Anne  was  complaining 
of  her  scrawny  neck,  so  I  made  her  sev¬ 
eral  tuckers  of  plain  white  net  using  a 
very  narrow  lace  edge  whipped  on  at  the 
top  for  finish.  These  need  to  be  made  to 
lit  snugly  as  can  be  worn,  to  have  the 
wire  supporters  on  each  side  and  in  the 
back,  and  are  better  fastened  with  tiny 
snaps  at  the  back.  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  that  all  collars  fasten  in  front  now, 
but  these  are  not  collars  so  much  as  old 


Embroidery  Design 


No.  870  is  a  design  for  emoroideriug  a  Mouse 
with  scalloped  edges.  The  scallops  are  to  be 
I  added  and  button-holed.  The  stems  are  to  be 
outlined,  the  dots  nud  the  remainder  of  the  de¬ 
ign  are  to  be  worked1  solidly  or  as  eyelets, 
transfer  pattern,  10  cents.  The  blouse  pattern 
for  which  this  embroidery  Is  adapted,  as  shown 
in  the  made-up  design,  is  No.  8002,  which  may 
be  bad  111  sizes  34  to  42.  The  embroidery  pnt- 
tertl  No.  870  stamped  on  very  fine  quality  of 
white  organdie  with  sufficient  mercerized  (loss  to 
complete  embroidery;  price,  85  cents. 


lady  helps  to  make  the  neck  warm  and 
white,  and  to  be  worn  inside  any  sort  of 
rolling  collar.  Have  a  shield  of  the  net 
seamed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  collar, 
seaming  with  a  tiny  seam  first  and  then 
whipping  in  over  and  over  stitch.  I  got 
a  half  yard  of  the  finest  net  to  be  found, 
paying  50  cents  a  yard.  It  made  four 
collars  complete  as  the  shields  were  mere¬ 
ly  pieces  12xG1/4  inches  with  an  opening 
cut  for  the  neck.  As  Anne  will  never 
wear  any  very  low-cut  waists  this  gives 
net  enough  for  pinning  snugly  down  back 
and  front. 

I)o  you  always  remember,  when  snap 
fasteners  have  been  ripped  from  a  gar¬ 
ment,  to  replace  them  in  pairs  at  once? 
The  least  variation  in  sixes  is  so  sure  to 
spoil  them  as  fasteners  that  once  they  are 
dropped  into  the  button  box  unmated  they 
arc  as  good  as  spoiled.  And  how  many 
fragments  of  time  we  might  all  save  our¬ 
selves  if  buttons  not  on  a  garment  were 
Impt  strung  on  a  bit  of  stout  thread  se¬ 
curely  tied?  These  are  trifling  things 
but  Anne  is  a  tidy  creature  and  often 
reminds  me  of  my  own  shortcomings, 
'soon  I  shall  go  to  spend  a  fortnight  with 
•lane,  and  no  doubt  you  will  receive  an- 
"ther  gleaning  of  items  from  your  roving, 

AURELIA. 


Seaweeds  as  Foods  ;  Zwieback. 

^  ould  you  give  recipes  for  using 
Irish  or  Iceland  sea  moss?  What  sea 
mosses  are  used  as  food,  and  what  are 
i heir  claims  as  foods?  What  is  agar? 
Arc  Irish  and  Iceland  moss  the  same  or 
'li  .‘rent  varieties?  2.  I  would  like  some 
recipes  for  a  good  nourishing  zwieback 
•it  least  better  than  that  to  be  bought  in 
packages.  E.  m!  s. 

1.  A  number  of  seaweeds  are  used  as  food, 
hiefly  for  their  bland  and  pleasant  fla- 
\or  ;  we  do  not  understand  that  their  nu- 
litive  value  is  especially  high.  Agar  is 
(  <ylon  moss,  a  delicate  white  seaweed 
ml  growing  upon  rocks  in  the  Indian 
•'ml  Malayan  Seas;  it  is  known  by  the 
Mala.vjuunps  of  agar-agar,  or  agal-agal. 


It  is  made  into  a  jelly,  and  is  an  extensive 
article  of  trade  in  Borneo  and  Singapore. 
It  is  used  as  a  varnish  in  making  Chin¬ 
ese  paper  lanterns,  and  boiled  with  sugar 
forms  a  delicious  jelly.  Another  seaweed 
closely  allied  to  agar,  which  is  found 
on  the  Siamese  coast,  is  used  by  sea 
swallows  in  building  their  glutinous  nests, 
which  are  collected  by  the  Chinese  for 
making  soup,  jelly,  sizing  and  glue. 

Irish  moss  or  carrageen  is  a  much- 
branched  seaweed,  creamy  white  when 
dried,  which  grows  upon  rocks  along  the 
coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  New  England, 
and.  we  believe,  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Iceland  moss  is  not  a  seaweed,  but  a 
lichen  growing  in  boggy  moorlands  in 
the  Far  North ;  it  is  eaten  by  reindeer, 
and  also  provides  food  for  humans.  Like 
the  sea  mosses,  it  makes  a  delicate  jelly. 
Another  edible  seaweed  is  dulse  or  dilisk, 
which  grows  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  also  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  fronds  are  rather  flat  and 
branching,  dull  reddish  purple,  meaty  in 
texture;  the  flavor,  while  salt,  is  sweet¬ 
ish  and  spicy.  It  is  used  for  food,  we 
are  told,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  but 
we  do  not  know  anything  about  cooking 
it.  It  is  eaten  raw  just  as  one  might 
nibble  fruit  or  candy.  Irish  grocers  in 
New  York  sell  it,  and  after  acquiring  the 
taste  one  grows  very  fond  of  its  sea- 
flavor. 

Irish  moss  is  made  into  jelly  a.s  fol¬ 
lows  :  Wash  about  one-half  ounce,  scant, 
of  the  moss  very  thoroughly,  rinsing 
through  several  waters.  Add  to  one 
quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  and  cook 
until  the  moss  is  soft.  Strain,  but  do  not 
press  or  bruise  the  tposs,  or  it  will  make 
the  blanc  mange  dark.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
add  flavoring  and  set  away  in  a  mold. 
It  makes  a  firm  jelly,  which  we  serve 
with  cream.  Sometimes  the  jelly  is  made 
with  water  instead  of  milk,  hut  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  milk.  The  moss  boiled  in  water, 
strained,  and  the  liquid  used  in  lemonade, 
is  very  soothing  as  a  drink  in  ease  of  a 
cough  or  feverish  cold. 

Zwieback. — Scald  one  cup  milk,  add 
half  a  teaspoon  salt,  and  when  cool  dis¬ 
solve  in  it  half  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast.  Stir  in  flour  to  make  a  batter 
that  just  drops  from  the  spoon.  Let  the 
bowl  stand  in  a  pan  of  warm — not  hot — 
water,  and  when  the  batter  is  full  of 
bubbles  add  two  rounded  tablespoons  of 
butter  creamed  with  one-fourth  cup  of 
sugar  and  mixed  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Add  more  flour,  and  when  stiff 
knead  till  smooth  and  light.  Let  rise  till 
double  its  bulk,  then  mold  into  finger 
rolls,  and  place  them  close  together  in 
a  shallow  pan.  Let  them  rise  till  very 
light,  then  bake  in  a  hot  oven  half  an 
hour.  When  perfectly  cold  cut  the  loaf 
in  half-inch  slices,  and  let  them  stand  m 
a  very  slow  oven  till  colored  and  dry  all 
through. 


Hot  Milk  Sponge  Cake. 

About  three  years  ago  you  had  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  “hot  milk  sponge  cake.”  I  used 
it  and  found  it  to  be  delicious  cake.  I 
saved  it  With  my  other  recipes,  but  the 
mice  got  into  them  and  chewed  most  of 
them  up.  Could  you  repeat  it? 

MRS.  C.  R. 

This  recipe  was  given  in  May,  1900. 
It  calls  for  two  cups  sugar ;  one  cup 
boiling  milk;  two  cups  flour;  three  eggs; 
one  teaspoonful  baking  powder ;  flavoring. 
Separate  yolks  and  whites,  and  beat  sep¬ 
arately  very  light.  Beat  sugar  into 
yolks,  then  add  the  cup  of  boiling  milk, 
pouring  slowly,  and  stirring  all  the  time 
until  all  the  milk  is  added.  Flavor,  and 
stir  in  the  sifted  flour  and  baking  pow¬ 
der;  last  of  all  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites. 


Caramel  Pie. — This  is  “something  dif¬ 
ferent,”  and  very  good  :  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan  one  pint  of  water,  one  cupful  of  dark 
brown  sugar,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter.  Cook  all  together  until  it 
forms  a  thin  syrup.  Beat  together  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cornstarch  that  have  been  mixed  to  a 
paste  with  a  little  cold  water  and  stir 
the  boiling  syrup.  Boil  for  a  moment  or 
two  and  flavor  with  a  few  drojis  of  van¬ 
illa  extract.  Allow  it  to  cool,  pour  into  a 
previously  baked  pastry  shell,  cover  the  top 
with  a  meringue  made  from  the  stiffly 
whipped  egg  whites  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  set  in  a  cool 
oven  until  the  meringue  is  delicately 
browned. 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  our  telephone  progress  is  that 
one-fourth  of  the  9,000,000  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  Bell  System  are  rural. 

In  the  days  when  the  telephone 
was  merely  a  “city  convenience” 
the  farms  of  the  country  were  so 
many  separated  units,  far  removed 
from  the  centers  of  population, 
and  isolated  by  distance  and  lack 
of  facilities  for  communication. 

But,  as  the  telephone  reached 
out  beyond  cities  and  towns,  it 
completely  transformed  farm  life. 
It  created  new  rural  neighborhoods 
here,  there  and  everywhere. 

Stretching  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  states,  it  brought  the  remot¬ 
est  villages  and  isolated  places 
into  direct  contact  with  the  larger 
communities. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  en¬ 
joys  the  same  facilities  for  instant. 


direct  communication  as  the  city 
dweller.  Though  distances  be¬ 
tween  farms  are  reckoned  in  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  the  telephone 
brings  every  one  as  close  as  next 
door.  Though  it  be  half  a  day’s 
journey  to  the  village,  the  farmer 
is  but  a  telephone  call  away. 

Aside  from  its  neighborhood 
value,  the  telephone  keeps  the 
farmer  in  touch  with  the  city  and 
abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bell  System  has  always  rec¬ 
ognized  rural  telephone  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  essential  factor  of 
Universal  Service.  It  has  co-op¬ 
erated  with  the  farmer  to  achieve 
this  aim. 

The  result  is  that  the  Bell  System 
reaches  more  places  than  there  are 
post  offices  and  includes  as  many 
rural  telephones  as  there  are  tele¬ 
phones  of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  combined. 

and  Telegraph  Company 


American  Telephone 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Quick,  safe,  light  where  you  want: 
it  in  your  auto,  garage,  barn  or  house.  ,._-M 
Mighty  handy  for  fluding  your  way  down  cellar, “ 
uj»  attic  or  outdoors  at  uight.  Carry  in  your  pocket  an 

EVERfMfir  Flashlight 

Popular  atyle  is  No.  2634.  Nickel  plated  Tubular  light. 
6  1-2  inches  long.  Price,  $2.00. 

Absolute  safetv  from  fire  —  no  matchca.  no  oil  —  the power 
plant  of  each  EVEREADY  light  is  u  famous  EVEREADY 
Tungsten,  long  lasting.  Battery. 

Guaranteed  for  long,  useful  service  by  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  flashlights  in  tho  world. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  ua. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  68 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

Of  Nationu!  Carbon  Company 

Long  Island  City  New  York 


A  rainy  day 

need  not  be  dull  and  forlorn. 
You  can  make  it  just 
chock  full  of  cheerful 
work  if  you  wear  the 
FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Dressy?  Not  a  bit.  Just 
a  coat  for  good  hard 
service,  easy  fitting,  light, 
and  Waterproof —  absolutely .  Reflex  Edges 
stop  every  drop  from  running  in  at  the  front. 

$3.00  EVERYWHERE 

Black,  Yellow  or  Olive  Khaki.  Protector  Hat  75  cts. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  ^(ONER'S 
Send  for  free  booklet 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON  ns 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  in  B  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

l  BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XF67BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


F 


LOUR 


Best  Fancy  Patent  Flour  at  this  special  low  price 
during  May.  Similar  bargains  in  coffee,  tea, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  ham,  bacon, 
fish,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved  fruit,  relishes, 
confectionery,  laundry  and  toilet  supplies.  And 
with  a  $10  order  you  may  include 

25  lbs.  SUGAR  98^ 

Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  free  Grocery  Book. 
Just  say,  “Send  me  free  a  copy  of  Grocery  Book 
No.  1740.” 

Lxrktu  CxK  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Vi  V  ■■  Illustrated  Catalog — Describing  ourSan- 
‘  !  <  ’!  ;  itary  and  Hygienic  Specialties 

tkfli  FOR  PARTICULAR  WOMEN 
:  I  and  Children— Toilet  and  household 

■  ■•■■■■■  accessories — Mailed  FREE. 

THE  FORTUNA  CO  ,  201  Wilder  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


R 


AGS,  Bags,  Old  Rubber  and  Metals 

(No  scrap-iron).  Ship  direct  to  us  in  hags,  barrels  or 
boxes.  Save  middlemen’s  profits.  Mark  packages 
plainly.  A  post  card  will  bring  vou  hunch  of  tags. 

The  W.  L.  LOESER  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“•quare  deal.’  See  guarantee  edltoria1  page- 
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STATEMENT  OF  MILK  PRICES 


low  unless  we  offset  a  part  of  her  value 


I  am  selling  milk  to  a  local  dealer  who 
wishes  to  pay  Borden’s  prices  for  the 
coming  year.  He  has  given  the  prices 
per  100  pounds,  and  they  are  as  follows: 


by  allowing  for  herd  improvement  from 
her  progeny  to  be  of  high  value.  From 
these  and  other  deductions  I  am  encour¬ 
aged  to  continue  my  efforts  along  the 


April  . . . 
May  .... 
June  . . . . 

July - 

August  . . 
September 


$1.55 
1.30 
1.30 
1.40 
1.55 
1 .65 


This  milk  must  test  not  below  .”>.7.  3.8, 
3.0.  For  all  milk  testing  above  3.0  an 
additional  three  cents  per  100  pounds 
will  be  paid.  For  milk  testing  less  than 
3.7,  10  cents  per  100  less  will  be  paid. 
I  would  like  to  have  Borden  prices  per 
100  and  also  the  price  that  would  figure 
out  sold  by  the  can  of  40  quarts  so  I 
could  see  if  he  is  giving  the  correct 
amount,  what  the  milk  must  test  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  price  and  what  premium  he  pays 
on  milk  testing  above  his  stated  prices. 

Pennsylvania.  9- 


The  prices  given  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Borden  Summer  schedule,  which 
is  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  the  milk.  The  price  in  the  26* 
cent  zone  for  three  per  cent,  milk  is 
$1.31  per  100  pounds.  For  every  tenth 
of  one  per  cent  above  this  three  cents  is 
added  to  the  100-pound  price,  hence  $1.55 
i.s  the  price  of  3.S  per  cent.  milk.  Be¬ 
low  is  the  schedule  for  six  months  on  even 


pel’CO 

ntages  and  1 

lalves, 

from 

three  to  five. 

3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April 

_ $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May 

.  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1 .66 

J  line 

_  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

July 

_  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1 .61 

1.76 

Aug. 

_  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept. 

_  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

In 

reducing  milk  to 

quai 

•ts,  one  40- 

quart  can  is  considered  to  hold  an  average 
of  SO  pounds,  so  multiplying  any  of  those 
prices  per  1(H)  pounds  by  .86  will  give 
the  proportionate  price  per  can.  Thus 
the  April  price  of  $1.31  per  hundred  for 
three  per  cent,  milk  is  the  same  as  $1,126 


lines  of  improvement  that  have  given  us 
the  8,000  and  10.000  pound  cows  that 
now  lead  in  many  farm  dairies. 

J.  C.  FRENCH. 


Belgian  Hares  in  Brooder  House. 

Wo  have  a  double  brooder  house  65 
feet  long,  capacity  2,400  chicks,  which  is 
not  in  use  over  four  months  each  year. 
Would  you  suggest  some  way  of  using  it 
the  other  nine  months?  I  have  been 
thinking  of  raising  Belgian  hares  as  a 
way  of  solving  the  problem,  there  being  a 
convenient  place  on  the  farm  to  hold  over 
a  small  number  of  them  while  the  chicks 
are  brooded.  What  are  the  possibilities 
of  this  plan  as  applied  to  our  conditions, 
and  will  you  advise  on  the  proper  way  of 
raising  hares?  M.  E.  D. 

You  will  find  a  discussion  of  Belgian 
hares  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  496,  to  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  au¬ 
thor  are  that  “W*  4le  not  affording  large 
profits,  the  business  of  raising  rabbits,  in 
a  small  way  may  be  made  an  interesting 
as  well  as  reasonably  remunerative  ad¬ 
junct  to  other  pursuits.  Duder  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is  capable  of  expansion 
into  a  serious  vocation.”  As  an  industry, 
the  Belgian  hare  business  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  decay.  While  there  are  many 
yet  kept,  tin'  boom  of  earlier  years  has 
subsided  and  I  doubt  whether  you  would 
find  any  considerable  investment  of  capi¬ 
tal  or  labor  in  these  animals  profitable. 
Raising  them  on  a  small  scale  may  be 
worth  your  while,  and  is  certainly  the 
best  way  of  demonstrating  their  utility  or 
lack  of  it.  The  publication  ‘‘Jack  Rab¬ 
bits  of  the  United  States”  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  remitting  10  cents  in  silver  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  Washington,  I>.  (’. 
As  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  this 
may  interest  you.  it.  B.  n. 


Fistula  of  Milk  Duct. 


per  40-quart  can. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Imper¬ 
ial,  Broadway  &  32ud  Sts.,  New  York 
City,  Wednesday,  May  12,  1915,  at  10 :30 
A.  M.  The  business  of  the  meeting  will 
consist  of :  Report  of  the  year’s  work  of 
the  Club’s  office.  Recommendations  of 
the  executive  committee.  Election  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  matters  relating  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Club  and  its  work. 


The  Farmer’s  Improved  Cow. 

Some  of  our  farmers,  having  read  of 
the  splendid  achievement  of  Murne  Cow¬ 
an,  a  Guernsey  cow  in  Ohio  that  was 
raised  on  a  Pennsylvania  farm  and  re¬ 
cently  finished  a  test  of  24,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  1098  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
one  year,  are  trying  to  figure  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  between  her  net  result  and  our 
own  best  paying  cows. 

From  the  leaders  in  10  of  our  best 
herds  we  find  an  average  production  of 
about  8.000  pounds  of  milk  and  384 
pounds  of  butterfat,  worth  $118.40  on 
the  farm  at  cost  of  $56  for  feed,  $24 
for  labor  and  $15  for  interest  and  depre¬ 
ciation.  or  total  of  $95,  leaving  $23.40 
per  cow  for  a  year.  We  figure  her  cost 
and  equipment  at  $200,  as  her  share  of 
the  farm  investment,  which  shows  $11.70 
on  each  $100  invested,  11.7  per  cent,  net 
profit. 

Murne  Cowan  shows  a  profit  on  pro¬ 
duct  as  follows :  Total  value  on  same 
basis  is  worth  $349.78  and  her  feed  at  j 
our  rates  cost  $179.25,  labor  $96,  and 
$65  for  interest  and  depreciation,  mak¬ 
ing  total  charges  $340.75.  This  would 
leave  only  $9.03  for  the  farm  and  4.5 
per  cent,  gain  on  $200  for  her  share  of 
i lie  farm  investment  for  her  use. 

The  greater  value  of  her  calves  would 
change  this  result  in  her  favor;  but  half 
the  increased  returns  from  this  source 
should  be  credited  to  the  herd  bull  and 
some  of  it  to  pay  for  higher  cost  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  item  for  labor  in  charges 
against  her  may  look  high  to  some,  but 
I  believe  it  is  about  right  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  careful  handling  that  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  should  have. 

Being  a  valuable  cow  the  item  for  in¬ 
terest  and  depreciation,  though  large,  is 
safely  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  too 


I  have  a  heifer,  just  dropped  her  first 
calf,  and  one  teat  has  two  streams;  one 
goes  into  the  pail  and  the  other  in  the 
milker’s  face.  This  hole  is  half  way 
down.  Is  there  any  help  for  it  before 
she  goes  dry  again?  o.  t.  w. 

Maine. 

Paint  the  false  opening  with  flexible 
collodion  once  daily  and  if  that  does  not 
suffice  put  patch  of  surgeons’  tape  or 
plaster  upon  the  part.  The  fistulous  tract 
may  be  obliterated  by  burning  with  caus¬ 
tic  or  a  red  hot  knitting  needle  when  the 
cow  is  dry.  A.  s.  A. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

I  Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 

For  Sale  by  Ail  Druggists 

Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 

_ 


93 Good-bye  Sour  Milk ! 


TPIIIS  year  many  milk  buyers  are  demanding 
cooled  milk — and  ALL  buyers  reserve 
the  right  to  return  tainted  milk.  You  can 
positively  insure  your  milk  against  this  loss. 
In  three  seconds  you  can  reduce  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  your  milk  from  the  animal  heat  of  93 
degrees  to  the  cold  temperature  of  53  degrees— 
and  you  can  doit  without  any  trouble  whatever 
if  you  own  a 

CHAMPION 

MILK  COOLER 


5£Dcft> 


No  more  perfect  Cooler  can 
because  of  its  simplicity  the 
cost  is  only  one-fourth  that  of 
most  cooling  devices. 

A  slow-acting  Cooler  will 
not  do  the  work.  The  milk 
bacteria  starts  to  multiply  and  the  milk  begins  to  sour  immediately  upon 
coming  from  the  cow.  The  Champion  Quick-Cooling  Method  makes  milk 
keep  48  hours  longer  than  ordinarily.  Milk  flows  over  cooling  drum  in  a  thin 
sheet.  May  be  used  without  running  water.  All  animal  and  feed  odors 
removed  instantly.  Cooler  washed  as  easily  as  a  pail. 


be  made,  yet 


Your  Dealer  May  Not  Be  In  This  Partial  List — But  He  Will  Supply  You 


Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  L.  A.  Watkins  Merchandise  Company,  1525-1527 
Wa zee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Co.,  31  l’eters  St..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  II.  Barber  Creamery  Supply  Co.,  223-225  W.  South 

Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Davis  Milk  Machinery  Co.,  North  Chicago,  111, 

F.  1*.  Smith  A  Co.,  203  No.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 
.1.  (1.  Cherry  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Louhat  Glassware  A  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.,510-516  Bienville 
St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Kendall  k  Whitney,  Federal  k  Temple  Sts.,  Portland  Mo. 
American  Bottle  Cap  Company,  115  North  Calvert  st., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  K, Wright  k  Sons,  12  So.  Market  St.,  Boston.  Ma«s. 
John  W.  Ladd  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'The  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  110-112  Second  Street  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 

N.  A.  Kennedy  Supply  Co.,  1316-18-20  West  13th  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Blanke  Mfg,  k  Supply  Co.,  214-16  Washington  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Biley  Hank  Supply  Co.,  115-1 710  South  First  St., 

St.*  Louis,  Mo, 


Kennedy  k  Parsons,  17th  k  Nicholas  Sts,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Dairymen's  Mfg.  Co.,  Warren,  Morgan  k  Bay  Sts.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Dairymen's  Supply  Co..  145  Washington  St. , Newark, N.J. 
K.  G.  Wright  k  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I>.  II.  Burrell  k  Co.,  IJitle  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Biesecker,  59  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 

D.  H.  Cowing  k  Co.,  212  21*  West  Jefferson  Street. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

11.  W.  Gordlnler  k  Sons  Co.,  Franklin  Square,  Troy, N.  Y. 
The  Ohio  Creamery  k  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  124-126  Third 
Ave.,  West,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

The  Ohio  Creamery  k  Supply  Co.,  1372  76  Last  12th  St., 
N.  K.,  Cleveland, Ohio. 

Enterprise  Da i *  y  k  Creamery  Supply  Co.,  52  West  Maple 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Monroe  k  Crisell,  126  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  1919  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. Pa. 
Huey  k  Phllp  Hardware  Company,  Kim  A:  Griffin  streets, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Phillips  k  Buftorff  Mfg.  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wisner  Mfg.  Co.,  230  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 
Wlsiier  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  2  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

And  All  Other  Leading  Supply  Houses 


Make  sun*  it  is  a  ••Champion. ”  Many  years  of  success— -endorsed  liy  health  authorities  everywhere.  Made 
in  various  sizes.  >>  rite  your  own  dealer  or  send  direct  for  catalog  and  prices,  giving  size  of  your  dairy. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 


Hot  WontHor  JVTillt  SBipping 
Troubles  Ovoroomo  1 

'I  he  bother  and  expense  of  icing  and  felt  jacketing  are  eliminated  1 
Freshness  of  sweet  milk  and  cream  are  assured,  even  in  the  hottest 
days,  and  on  the  longest  hauls,  by  the  use  of  the 

STURGES  Refrigerator  Milk  Can 

An  actual,  refrigerator  milk  can.  Air  tight,  germ  proof,  heat  proof, 
almost  as  efficient  as  a  thermos  bottle.  Enables  von  to  reach  out. 
for  more  distant  and  more  profitable  markets.  Enables  you  to  get 
better  prices  tor  milk  and  cream  because  you  can  guarantee  your 
shipments  will  always  reach  destination  fresh  and  sweet. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  60  and  letters  from  users 
Built  by  the  makers  of  ki7'hc  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity  ” 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

New  York  Address  :  1650  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  50  Church  St. 


absorbine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON -POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottie,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re 
duces  Strains.  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Ltf 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  atanappl 
cation.  Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  8S  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

Buys  the  New  Butter¬ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running^ 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

£er  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
■reer  Rizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Davs’  Free  Trial  e*™8  itj>  ,own  ,co6t 

j  *  .  ,  and  more  by  what 

it  naves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory"  offer. 

I  uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  tl2J 


221  2  Marshall  Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


MINERAL1 


muse 

over 


HE  AVE  wars 

■COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _  _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


ICKMORE’S 


cu 

Sore  shoulders,  Galls,  etc., 
positively  cured  while 
tiorse  works.  No  lay  off 
needed.  Cure  guaranteed. 
At  dealers.  Send  for  Sample  and 
Farm  Account  Book.  Both  FREE 
BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO. 
Box  86 ,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


HORSE  LAME? 


t’se  KINDICi’S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  boue,  hog,  ami  ,blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  eie.  50  eonU,  post¬ 
paid.  £.  kludig,  Jr.,  Kemcdy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phil*. 


A*HA,R 


,.y  and 

'/  Fit 

for  the  warm  weathers 

Before  the  spring 
work  beginsclip  your 
horses  and  mules. 
It  will  surprise  you 
how  much  better  and 
more  work  they  will 
do.  Ask  for  a 

Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping 
Machine 

Gears  are  all  cutfrom 
the  solid  steel  bar  and 
made  file  hard,  they 
are  enclosed,  protec¬ 
ted  and  run  in  oil;  the 
flexible  shaft  is  new 
style,  light  run- 
ix  ning  and  6  ft.  long 
and  it  has  the 
highest  grade 
Stewart  dip- 
ping  head. 


MORE  WOOL' MORE  PROFIT. 


The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 

Shearing  Machine 

gets  longer,  better  wool  that  will 
bring  the  highest  price. 

You  can  easily  net  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
more  on  every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stew¬ 
art  No.  9  Machine.  Don’t  labor  with  hand 
shears,  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty  way.  Don’t  have 
aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don’t  scar  and  disfigure  your 
sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the  wool  with 
second  cuts.  Take  off  the  fleece  smoothly  and 
quickly  in  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a  Stewart. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

143  N.  La  Sallo  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world’s 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines,  mailed  free. _ 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ALFALFA. 

[Some  of  the  popular  sawed-off  science 
printed  in  the  daily  papers  would  shock  a 
laboratory  professor  about  as  one  of  Billy 
Sunday's  sermons  will  appeal  to  Harvard 
University.  Yet  it  all  has  a  use.  A 
highly  educated  man  and  good  farmer 
sends  ns  the  following  “vest  pocket  essay” 
on  Alfalfa  by  George  Fitch.  It  is  good.] 

Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  known  break¬ 
fast  food  for  cattle.  It  is  a  short,  curly 
plant  looking  like  overgrown  clover  and 
possessing  a  flavor  which  causes  the  most 
blase  cow  to  brighten  up  immediately  and 
pass  her  plate  for  more. 

Alfalfa  is  distinguished  for  the  perse¬ 
vering  manner  in  which  it  searches  for 
water.  When  an  Alfalfa  plant  begins  to 
grow,  it  does  not  erect  a  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  superstructure  which  dries  up 
and  blows  away  with  the  first  hot  wind. 
It  first  gives  its  earnest  attention  to  its 
roots.  If  water  is  scarce  enough,  an  Al¬ 
falfa  plant  will  grow  downward  20  feet 
before  it  grows  upward  any  to  speak  of. 
Then  while  the  corn  withers  and  the  to¬ 
mato  vine  becomes  exceedingly  dejected, 
the  Alfalfa  plant  flourishes  and  gets  out 
riiree  editions  of  hay  per  year. 

When  an  Alfalfa  plant  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  it  is  as  hard  to  root  out  and  eradi¬ 
cate  as  a  Congressman  who  has  been 
placing  government  appointments  where 
they  will  do  him  tin*  most  good. 

After  a  farmer  has  induced  a  100-acre 
Alfalfa  field' to  grow  blithely  through  the 
long  hot  Summer,  he  leads  a  gay  and  care¬ 
ful  life,  skimming  his  field  with  a  mower 
whenever  he  needs  a  new  automobile,  and 
piling  up  mountains  of  Alfalfa  which  con¬ 
tribute  cheerfully  to  the  high  price  of 
meat  by  selling  at  $15  a  ton.  Our  notion 
of  the  ideal  employment  is  to  hang  around 
home  all  Winter  and  Spring  reading  a 
good  book,  and  then  go  out  under  a  four- 
acre  straw  hat  in  the  Summer  and  bale 
ii])  a  few  bonds  in  an  Alfalfa  field.  One 
can  almost  always  distinguish  an  Alfalfa 
farmer  in  California  by  the  careless  way 
in  which  he  lights  his  cigar  from  a  bank 
note  without  looking  at  the  denomination. 

Alfalfa  has  made  many  farmers  rich 
and  lmppy.  but  the  price  of  cattle  con¬ 
tinues  to  soar  as  if  it  were  inflated  with 
gas.  What  we  need  is  more  Alfalfa.  If 
all  the  highways  in  America  were  planted 
with  Alfalfa  instead  of  dog  fennel  and 
thistles,  perhaps  there  would  be  room  in 
this  distressingly  prosperous  country  to 
pasture  a  few  more  exceedingly  edible 

COWS. 


Ill-smelling  Stable. 

Two  months  or  more  ago  I  bought  a 
fine  Holstein  cow;  the  day  I  got  her  she 
came  fresh.  I  never  had  cow  do  finery 
sold  calf  at  three  weeks  for  veal  for  $15, 
put  cow  into  new  stable  made  of  tile 
blocks,  cement  floor,  and  soon  there  was 
a  rank  smell  of  manure.  I  commenced  to 
wash  cow  and  clean  stable,  but  could  not 
get  rid  of  smell  in  clothing.  Cow  gets 
three  quarts  bran  and  shorts  twice  a 
day.  No.  1  Timothy  and  clover  hay,  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  to  feed,  fine  well 
water  to  drink:  is  led  out  every  day  to 
water,  well  bedded,  milk  and  butter  fine. 
One  cannot  go  into  barn  for  10  minutes 
hut  what  clothes  will  smell  for  a  day. 
We  tried  leaving  clothes  we  milk  in  in 
barn,  hut  those  we  hung  up  while  milk¬ 
ing  were  not  fit  to  go  into  house.  What 
can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  this  odor? 

Ohio.  A.  G.  T. 

The  new  stable  may  not  be  perfectly 
ventilated.  In  a  well  ventilated  stable 
the  temperature  should  not  exceed  50  de¬ 
grees  or  thereabout  and  the  moisture 
should  not  condense  upon  the  ceiling  or 
walls.  The  stable  also  should  be  well 
lighted,  allowing  at  least  four  square  feet 
of  window  glass  for  each  cow.  If  you 
think  the  cow  has  an  abnormal  smell  mix 
powdered  wood  charcoal  freely  in  her 
feed  and  sprinkle  land  plaster  or  dry 
earth  freely  in  the  gutter  and  upon  the 
stall  floor.  a.  s.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS. 

Coming  north  from  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  one  encounters  many  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  that  remain  the  same  and  many 
that  are  quite  different.  The  chilly 
nights  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  are 
prolonged  through  the  April  day  if  the 
"ini  does  not  shine  and  sometimes  if  it 
docs.  The  orange  tree  still  shuns  the 
'■oast,  but  is  common  in  the  interior, 
i’oople  confess  that  it  is  hard  to  ripen 
tomatoes  in  or  near  San  Francisco, 
though  away  from  the  coast  night  cool¬ 
ness  they  are  raised  readily.  The  straw¬ 
berry  is  nowhere  as  plenty  as  I  would 
Ibid  it  in  Buffalo  and  quality  as  well  as 
prim  is  not  attractive.  We  paid  15  cents 
tor  a  pint  box  of  strawberries  and  found 
the  lower  layers  to  be  small,  green  and 
about  worthless.  Lettuce  retails  at  five 
cents  a  head  and  green  onions  are  five 
cents  a  bunch.  We  could  get  both  East 
tor  less. 

So  much  more  effort  is  made  south¬ 
ward  to  embellish  yards  and  lawns  than 
1  have  observed  in  and  about  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  the  trip  northward  has  been  dis¬ 
appointing,  though  the  exposition  in  San 
I  raneisco  is  a  wonder  of  grand  archi¬ 
tectural  conception  and  color  schemes 
worked  out  in  a  masterly  way,  so  that  the 
visitor  is  charmed  by  that  alone,  both 
byplay  and  by  night,  while  the  San  Diego 
Imposition  works  out  in  a  pleasing  way 


the  possibilities  of  a  fine  natural  site, 
but  it  is  a  small  affair  in  comparison. 
San  Francisco  and  its  neighboring  towns 
are  in  a  measure  treeless.  They  tell  me 
that  in  late  years  the  trees  have  been 
cut  down,  the  shade  temperatures  for  a 
great  part  of  tin*  year  being  so  cool.  So 
the  horticulture  is  not  that  of  Florida, 
though  the  soil  is  often  rich  and  capable 
of  producing  great  crops.  Many  semi- 
tropical  plants  do  not  appear  to  mind  the 
cool  nights,  while  certain  plants  object 
to  them  and  refuse  to  flourish.  This  is 
much  more  true  all  along  the  coast  than 
in  the  interior.  The  canna  joins  the 
banana  in  this  protest  and  is  fairly  leaf¬ 
less  now,  while  the  palm  and  the  citrus 
fruits  do  not  mind  cool  nights  if  there 
is  no  frost.  We  smile  at.  Cape  Cod  cran¬ 
berries  of  excellent  quality,  retailed  at 
10  cents  a  quart,  our  price,  and  at  flow¬ 
er  seeds  that  were  put  up  in  Rochester. 
I  bought  a  packet  of  Burbank’s  rainbow 
corn  in  the  wizard's  own  store  in  San 
Francisco,  rather  wincing  at  the  charge 
of  25  cents,  made  so  near  the  source  of 
it.  The  store  manager  advised  me  not  to 
visit  the  Burbank  experiment  farm  at 
Santa  Rosa,  00  miles  north,  as  T  might 
be  admitted  and  I  might  not.  It  depend¬ 
ed  on  somebody’s  humor  which  varied 
from  day  to  day  he  said. 

A  few  hasty  quotations.  California 
still  rather  despises  penny  change  and 
commonly  asks  15  cents  for  halves,  when 
tin*  whole  is  25  cents.  A  local  paper 
calls  asparagus  abundant,  at  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  40-pound  box.  adding  that  the 
retail  price  should  not  be  over  $1.50  to 
$2.  or  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  in  small 
amounts.  Elsewhere  it  says  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  pay  only  eight  per  cent, 
commission,  besides  freight,  over  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  price.  If  we  could  only  do  that 
always!  Potatoes  are  $1.20  to  $1.50  per 
cental,  best  butter  25  cents  per  pound, 
wholesale,  best  eggs  22  cents  per  dozen, 
declining,  apples  50  to  00  cents  per  bush¬ 
el  box,  live  turkeys  16  to  18  cents,  hens 
same ;  broiler  chickens  2S  to  00  cents. 
Pineapples  and  bananas  are  Hawaiian, 
and  cost  more  than  they  do  with  us. 
Oranges  and  lemons  often  are  little  cheap¬ 
er  and  no  better  than  with  us. 

j.  w.  c. 


'IRON AGE 

Riding  Cultivators 

have  that  accuracy  and  ease 
of  control  that  fits  every  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  growth  of 
plants.  Everything  is  at  your 
finger  tfos— easily  shifted,  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
I-evcr  controlling  width  of  cul¬ 
tivation  docs  not  change  angle  of 
teeth — very  important.  Steel  frame. 
Guided  by  ball-bearing  pivot 
wheels. excellent  for  hill-side  work. 
Parallel  gang  shift,  high  and  low 
wheels,  dust-proof  bearings,  etc. 
One  or  two  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  free  booklet,  “Two 
Horse  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators.  ’* 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Box  27  Gronloch,  N.  J • 


Cleaner  Milk 

The  EKVALL  insures  a 
cleaner  milk  supply.  No 
cloth  or  cotton  used.  J.argo 
capacity.  Easily  cleaned. 
Sanitary.  Best  materials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Elgin  Sheet  Metal  Products  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elgin,  III. 


, 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of  any  where  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City 


FOR  SALE-PAIR  MULESift 

W.  E.  SIPPLE,  -  Mileses,  New  York 

Wanted  to  Buy- Angora Goats“^amLrd’,co.mRD 


For  Sils-Good  Milch  G0atiffttol^S“:K 

f PAIR Y  CATTLE  | 

Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grand  Sons  of  Pontiac  Korn  dyke  and  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  from  choice  heavy-milking  dams,  at  pop¬ 
ular  prices.  If  you  want  to  start  a  herd,  might  sell 
one  heifer  with  each  bull.  Write  me  what  you  want. 
DONALD  F.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N\  Y. 


SALE:  Well-bred  Shorthorns 

1  Bull,  5  years  old.  Won  3rd  International  Live 
Stock  Show,  Chicago,  as  a  2-year-old.  Bred  by 
Leslie  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

4  Cows,  bred  by  A.  Renick,  Winchester,  Ky. 
2  with  calf  by  above  bull 
1  8-mo.  bull  calf  by  same  bull 
1  7-mo.  heifer  calf,  same  bull 
They  are  all  well-bred  and  good  individuals. 
Am  closing  out  this  breed,  and  will  sell  right. 
Can  ship  Pa.,  C.  K.  Ii.  of  N.  J.,  B.  &  O..  Lehigh 
Valley  Ii.  R.,  when  quarantine  is  off. 

FAIRHOLM  FARM,  New  Market,  N.  J. 


f  Dogs  and  Ferrets 


pm  I  1C  Pll PQ — A* 6  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 

UULLIC  ruro  hounds.  NELSON  S.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Forrolo — Single,  pairs  and  dozen  Jots.  Stamp  for 
rcilBiS  priee)ist.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


Hi  Pay  CASH  for  Your  Hog  Hides 

Skinning  your  hogs  is  the  modern  and  sure  way  of  dressing,  handling  and  cur¬ 
ing  pork.  No  more  spoiled  or  tainted  pork.  Better  than  the  old  fashioned  way  of  sea 
ing.  It  is  worth  more  to  farmers  and  '  ‘  *  ”  . 


Ti.  ,,  -  ,  , - - - —  way  of  scald-  . 

ing.  It  is  worth  more  to  farmers  and  butchers.  You  will  like  it  and  your  neighbors  will 
all  want  their  hogs  skinned..  It  costs  nothing  to  start.  Costs  your  neighbors  nothing 
to  have  their  hogs  dressed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  —  you  simply  take  the  ‘ 
hide  as  your  pay.  The  more  you  skin  the  more  money  you  make  at  a  time  which  , 
doesn  t  interfere  with  other  work.  If  there  is  no  skinning  in  your  section  write  at  , 
once  for  information.  The  ones  that  start  first  are  protected  in  their  territory.  You  \ 
•L  can  make  from  $5  to  $15  a  day  or  more  in  this  reliable  business  which  will  increase 
//  from  year  to  year. 

V  Start  Hog  Skinning  and  Make  Big  Money 


1  Skinning  hogs  is  not  a  new  way  of  dressing  pork  altho’  it  may  be  new  to  your  sec-  '/l 
tion.  If  so,  the  minute  you  read  this  get  busy.  We  want  all  the  hog  skins  we  can  get  ,1 A 

And  «...  II  ^  ■■ _ _  I.  fTM- - T _  _ _  _  1 _ ±  _  a  it  e  .  a  "  ...  •  .  Jl  ^1 

% 


-  ■  •  ”  ‘ *  ' ’ —  J  ”, —  “  •  »»w  >t  u»v  wii  w*v  iivk  oni i io  vv c.  can  ■( 

and  will  pay  cash.  There  is  every  advantage  to  the  farmer  by  having  his  hogs  skin-  j  i 
ned  which  will  be  explained  upon  receipt  of  your  inquiry — all  up-to-date  butchers  '  * 
and  farmers  insist  upon  having  their  hogs  skinned — they  cut  up 


better— smoke  quicker— more  easily  handled  —  the  only  safe  id 
way  to  cure  pork.  Write  for  information  today.  It’s  free.  ' 

Address  Dept.  RNY 
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[  DAIXLY  CAT TLE 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4r6  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  AKO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whose  Ham  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  31)  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulis.  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WE  TL'BERCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

10  bulls  and  bull  calves.  25  young  cows; 
large  producers;  A.R.O,  records;  best 
breeding.  6  Heifer  calves. 

Chas.  A.  Howell,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N. Y. 

70  miles  west  New  York  City,  Erie  R.R. 


||!l!!= 


|  Olivedale  Chester  White  = 

H  CHOICE  OFFERING  OF  SPRING  PIGS,  H 
p  BRED  SOWS  AND  YOUNG  BOARS.  §§ 

E  H.  F.  LEMMERMANN.  Hillsdale,  New  York  H 

^in;iii.iii.i:i.i;i,ii.i;i,i  i  iLiLiLiii.iiriTf;!  i:i  iiiLiLi.in  it . mining 

REG-  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVES 

Buy  now  when  prices  are  low.  The  leading  strains 
of  the  world.  Prices,  $25  and  upwards.  We  breed 
for  size  and  production.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hill  hurst  Farm,  F.  H  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls  $35  to  $50  each,  5  registered  heifer  calves  $500. 
Registered  bulls  ready  for  service,  registered  and 
high-grade  cows.  Reagan  Bros.,  Tully,  N'.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 


is  the  best  place 
to  buy  grade 
Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  <&  .Son,  Cortland,  NT.\'. 


Holstein  Service 

to  1C  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

READY  FOR  QFRl/lfiF-PRiCES,  $7b.oo  tosiso  oo 

nnmil  run  ocnviuc.  Registered  Holsteinand 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  vounger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  iist.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  f^TeTi1 ft 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanno,  N.Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION- 

ReciatanJ 


- . .  .  NOT  D0WN- 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
"alves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  E03  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  hulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

six  months  old.  Tuberculin  tested.  From  choice 
cows.  Sire."lioyal  Bay.''  half  brother  to '‘Azucena’s 
Pride,  2d.”  Record,  Ili?03  lbs.  milk.  857  lbs.  butter- 
fat. $50,  registered  and  transferred  Knclose  stamp. 

Edward  van  Alstyne  8  Son,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N  Y. 

^ iiaynCPUC  A  few  registered  Guernsey 
(jU]]s  from  2  to  IS  months 
old:  also  a  few  heifers  from  A.  it.  stock.  Registered 
Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer's  prices.  Herd 
beaded  by  Masterpiece  l’reuiier  C180S00.  Southdown 
Sheep.  KLLKNWOOD  FARM,  1 1  at  boro.  Pa. 

Beautiful  JERSEY  BULL-,?^ys£ 

vice.  Also  choice  bull  calf,  year  old  August.  From 
heavy  producers.  SHEOMET  FARM,  Winchester,  N.  H 

SALE-One  St.  Lambert  Jersey  Bull  Galf^fj  ™.onen? 

gible  to  register.  FRANK  WOOD,  Perry,  Ohio 


SWIINTE 


for  big  pig  profits.  .sm 

Sturdy,  prolific,  good  feeders-  )\ ' 
turn  common  feed  into  finest  /W 
Free  Book—  / 


i  pork.  Write  for 
full  of  facts. 


L 
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BERKSHIRES 

Forty  mo wh  broil  for  Pprliur  litter*  to  the  fnmoiiH 
Kivul*  Mn|e«tie  Boy  14n40?.  Thene  are  of  t he  be*t 
type  aiul  iutli v  Mimlit  v,  W  rite  for  prlee*. 
TOMPKINS  FARM,  LAN8DAIT.  PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  •  Marbledale,  Ct 

n  i  1  •  WITH  QUALITY.  TYPE  AM) 

Ufirl/ftnarno  best  of  breeding,  v  one 

I  if  |  ft  N  II  I  I  lot.  of  show  and  breeding  Mock 

-vl  llVII  II  UU  to  offer.  Write  vour  want*  in¬ 
come  and  sec.  it.  M.  TER WIL1.IGER,  Kirkville,  N.Y. 

I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWODD-Xo  foot  and  mouth 
“  disease  ever  in  county.  Shipments  permittep 
everywhere. on  inspection.  Special  offeringof  Boars 
and  Boar  I’igs.  H.  C.  8  K.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee  N.  Y. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  pLrm'iilrkshhres. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

It.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow".  Broad  Axe.  Pa. 

Rprlrehira  Pi/yo— Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
uoiKoiiiic  rigs  A  Iso  a  few  service  hoars  and  bred 
sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 

OH  ELDON  FARM  KKGISTERKD  I>U  ROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  .V.  V, 

Woodlynn  Farm  Berkshires  t&u. 

John  W.  Cooper,  -  .  Pineville,  Pa. 

ft  1  A  U/lilTITC~8P,'inK  P'S*  and  Fall 
U.  1.  V.  VSBlIlkd  Slits-  They  give  satis¬ 
faction.  WAYSIDE 
FARM.  CHATHAM.  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
Page,  (Owner),  «2  Cortlaiult  St.,  N.  V.  City 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIliW  STOCK  FARM  It. 
I1'.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  Norfli  Carolina 

MIRftP  DIRQ— *''>  Pair-  l’ed i greed  Buff  Leghorn 
uunuu  nuo  Eggs, $1.50  set.  S.  Weeks.  DeGrait.  0 

HORSES 

50  Brood  Mares 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Suffolks  and  Clydes¬ 
dales.  Special  spring  offering  of  prizewin¬ 
ners,  priced  tosell.  There’s  a  reason  in  bul¬ 
letin  13,  e.ntitled,  “  More  Dollars.”  It’s  free. 

Adirondack  Farms,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  K.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares.  W  rite  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Ky. 

H|  |  ^  —SHETLAND  PONIES 

r* IV  1  ^  of  finality.  Price*  tea 

■  ™  sonable.  Write  forKafl 

Catalog  to  Dept.  1,. 

THE  SHADY SIBE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

LANDAIS 

Registered  in  Percheron  Society  of  America 
Dark  Dapple  Grey  4  years  old 

Beautiful  Conformation  Weight  1850  lbs. 

Fee  $25.00  to  insure  in  foal. 

$5.00  payable  at  first  service. 

Return  privilege. 

W aluut  Grovo  Farm 
WASH1NGTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Reo  fit  cel 
Cluster  Shinnies 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof — Lasts 
as  long  as  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cease  when  once  you  have  laid 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Hoofing.  Cost  per 
square  lowest  evcrmade.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau¬ 
tiful  in  appearance.  Reduces 
cost  of  lire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle, 

Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Iieo 
Steel  Shingle,  Grip-Lock  Hoofing. 

Pressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  ab¬ 
solutely  rust-proof..  Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

HOW  TO  TEST  . 

GALVANIZING 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammeritdowneachtime. 

You  will  be  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  galvanizing  with  your 
fingernail.  Apply thistestto Ed¬ 
wards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing— you’ll  find  no  flaking. 

Interlocking  Device 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or 
Breaking.  Protects  Nail  Holes — nails  are  dr; 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.  No  special  tools  or 
experience  needed  to  lay— anyone 
can  do  the  work— lay  over  old 
shingles  if  you  wish. 

garage$69^2 

Lowest  price  evermadeW 
on  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Gar- 
sges.  Set  up  any  place.  Postal 
tilings  64 -page  free  catalog.  Size: 

10  feet  wide,  14  feet  long. 

Reo  Steel  Shingles  £°£s 

Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  build- 
lug  you  have  in  mind  there  is 
a  style  EDWARDS  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Hoofing  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  need. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Greatest  roofing 
proposition  ever  made.  We  aell  direct 
you  all  in-between  dealers'  profits.  \/j 
prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  < 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
ever  made  for  World’s  Bent 
Roofing.  Postal  brings  Free 
Samples,  f*-lces  and  Hoofing 
Book  No.  573 

The  Edwards 
Man"f»-turlng  Co., 

S23-573  Pike  Street. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Are  the  Largest  Makers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Edwards  Pat 
‘Grip- Lock 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

V 


ROOFING 


Defies  time  and  weather;  resists  rust  and 
lightning  and  is  fire-proof.  A  new  roof  free 
if  our  roofing  fails  to  give  the  satisfaction 
we  guarantee.  Our  bond  protects  you.  Saves 
you  money  every  season  and  every  year. 
Make  us  prove  it.  Writetoday  for  Catalog  and 
prices.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

We  also  make  Torn  Cribs,  Stock  Tanks,  Wire 
Fences.  Crib  and  Tank  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 

Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


Pure  Iro 


ot  Steel 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Established  1897.  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

163  LOUIS  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICII. 


THE  B0K0P  HARROW 


THIS  IS  THE 


TOOTH  THAT  DOES 


Pull 


THE  BUSINESS 

It  actually  cuts.  Makes  a  finer 
cut  than  any  other  Harrow,  and 
the  Wide.  Upper  Face  gives  Cul- 
Eitner  tivator  Action.  For  Slanting  Cut, 
Way  hitch  to  the  other  end. 

PULVERIZES  PERFECTLY 
The  kind  of  Harrow  you  have  always  wanted. 
SELF  UUl'Si  INC— NO  LEVERS — ALL  ST  EE  I — Simple- 
Strong— Everlasting.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  WHITE 
NOW  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  Time 
and  Money  Saving 
Harrow.  If  no  Bokop 
Harrows  now  in  your 
township  we  have  a 
special  proposition 
FOR  YOU. 

The  Welding  Co. ,  Box  M 1 ,  Defiance,  0. 


Note  These  Low  Wholesale  Prices 

on  high  grade  Century  Rubber  Roofing 

GUARANTEE  rPi8y?iy6:^rPi0yn 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  R.  R.  Station  East  of 
Mississippi  River  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River  (FREIGHT 
PREPAID  on  3  rolls  or  more) 

i?!£$1.10  J.’lt.  $1.30  Sfifc  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  Iowa  add  5  cents  per  roll. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  stat-s.  These  prices 
for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Save25<to40.  No  mill 
ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE.  108  sq.  ft.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

X  904  UX  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  121  I  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louia,  III. 

' -  —  *“*  TWAOC  mark 


Freirtht 


Feeding  Problems 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Horses. 

Are  dried  brewers’  grain  any  good  for 
horse  feed?  I  have  to  buy  feed  for  my 
team,  can  get  brewers’  grain  for  $2  per 
125  pound  sack.  It  makes  quite  bulky 
feed,  but  would  like  to  mix  eornmeal  with 
it.  M.  E. 

New  York. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
conducted  some  extensive  experiments 
along  this  line  a  few  years  ago,  and  found 
that  the  dried  grains  at  $22  per  ton  make 
as  good  and  as  economical  a  feed  for  work 
horses  as  oats  at  4S  cents  per  bushel.  In 
these  experiments  the  horses  were  fed 
eigbJ  pounds  of  dried  brewers’  grains  with 
six  pounds  of  hay,  two  pounds  of  bran 
and  four  pounds  of  corn.  Another  lot  of 
horses  were  fed  the  same  amount  of  oats 
instead  of  the  grains,  and  the  results 
showed  that  the  dried  grains  are  equal  or 
superior  to  oats  as  a  feed  for  work  horses. 

C.  s.  G. 


Dwarf  Essex  Rape  iu  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  grown  rape  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  in  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas,  very 
rank  growth,  and  cut  when  well  grown 
for  pig  and  chicken  feed.  Will  it  make 
quick  growth  in  this  section,  to  be  used 
to  help  out  cow  pasture  and  for  green 
feed  for  chickens?  One  great  advantage 
with  this  crop  is  that  it  will  quickly  grow 
now  leaves  after  cutting,  if  soil  is  rich. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  n.  b. 

The  Dwarf  Essex  rape  will  not  make 
as  heavy  a  growth  with  you  as  it  did  in 
Texas,  and  it  will  not  grow  as  rapidly 
iu  this  cooler  climate.  It  will,  however, 
make  a  strong  and  steady  growth,  provid¬ 
ing  an  excellent  feed  for  chickens  or  for 
hogs  and  sheep.  We  would  not  advise 
you  to  pasture  cows  on  the  rape.  The 
plant  is  of  the  turnip  family,  and  when 
fed  freely  is  likely  to  give  a  rank  taste 
to  the  milk. 


Hogs  in  the  Timber. 

I  notice  W.  II.,  Pennsylvania,  wishes 
to  know  about  hogs  on  stump  land.  Two 
years  ago  I  fenced  off  about  an  acre  and 
turned  three  hogs  into  it,  was  woodland 
at  the  time,  hut  have  since  cut  out  most 
of  wood  and  fed  mostly  corn,  throwing 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  lot.  They 
have  about  all  the  undergrowth  killed, 
and  have  rooted  here  and  there  among 
the  stumps  and  I  suppose  in  time  will 
root  the  stumps  out  in  search  of  rotten 
wood,  etc.  In  fact  they  have  that  small 
lot  so  bare  that  last  Fall  I  fenced  a 
larger  piece  of  woodland  where  they  can 
graze  on  undergrowth  and  root  for  acorns, 
etc.  There  is  a  small  stream  in  pastures, 
hut  they  are  fed  every  day.  They  might  j 
live  without  feeding,  as  I  believe  some  [ 
hogs  do  in  the  South — “Root  hog  or  die.” 

Long  Island.  B.  B. 


Dairy  Ration ;  Grease-heel. 

1.  Could  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 

a  cow  that  just  freshened?  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  feed  but  hay  so  I  would  like  a  good 
grain  feed  and  the  amount  to  feed  for  to 
keep  her  in  good  milk.  2.  What  could  I 
do  to  heal  a  horse’s  leg?  lie  has  a  long 
crack  on  each  front  leg  from  ankle  to 
knee  on  hack  part  of  leg.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is;  it  seems  to  he  a  regular  crust 
formed  there.  f.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

You  can  use  the  following  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  your  cow  to  good  advantage  if 
the  feeding  stuffs  are  available  iu  your 
locality :  Five  pounds  dried  brewers’  or 
distillers’  grains;  two  pounds  cottonseed 
meal ;  two  pounds  eornmeal ;  one  pound 
linseed  oil  meal.  Feed  as  much  of  this 
mixture  as  your  cow  requires  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  hut  do  not  feed  any  cot¬ 
tonseed  or  eornmeal  during  at  least  four 
weeks  before  parturition  and  two  or 
three  weeks  thereafter.  Do  not  forget  to 
provide  plenty  of  salt. 

2.  Your  horse  is  suffering  from  an  ad¬ 
vanced  case  of  scratches  or  grease  heel, 
which  is  usually  caused  by  unsanitary 
conditions  and  neglect.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  a  pound  of  glnnber  salts  and 
follow  with  some  good  tonic  and  blood 
purifier.  Anything  which  may  cause  or 
irritate  the  disease  should  be  avoided  and 
strict  sanitary  measures  adopted.  The 
stable  should  he  kept  clean  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated.  The  following  dressing  may  be 
applied  daily:  One  ounce  vaseline,  two 
drams  oxide  of  zinc,  and  20  drops  iodized 
phenol.  A  flaxseed  poultice  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  if  the  surface  is  tender  and  swol¬ 
len,  hut  if  hard  and  crusty  powdered 
Milestone  should  he  applied  once  or  twice 
daily.  In  severe  cases  persistent  work  is 
necessary  to  effect  a  cure,  and  if  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  not 
yielding  to  home  treatment  a  veterinary 
should  be  called  before  it  is  too  late. 

C.  S.  G. 


The 

Empire  Way 

is  the  economical  way.  One 
double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care 
of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  No 
elaborate  and  costly  installation 
necessary.  ^ 

Empire 

Cream  Separator 


Gain  Two  Hours  a  Day 

That’s  what  one  man  with  a  few  cows 
says  of  his  Empire  Milker.  It  enables  you 
to  make  more  money  by  keeping  more 
cows  with  less  work. 

The  Empire  Teat  Cup  massages  the  teats  by 
natural  air  pressure.  No  compressed  air  used. 
Cannot  cause  sore,  inflamed  teats  and  udders.  In 
many  cases  it  increases  the  milk  yield. 

The  Empire 
Mechanical  Milker 


is  the  simplest  milking  machine  on 
the  market.  Easiest  to  install  — 
easiest  to  operate— requires  but  one 
tank  and  one  pipe  line. 


Its  quiet,  light-running  qualities 
have  made  the  Empire  Separator  fa¬ 
mous  among  the  most  successful  dai¬ 
rymen  everywhere.  Let  us  send  you 
descriptions  and  pictures,  showing  the 
Empire  Milker  and  Empire  Separators 
in  use.  We  will  also  send  you  our 
offer  on  Empire  Sta-Rite  Engines  and 
Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  4 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  III.,  Denver,  Col.,  Portland, 
Ore..  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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Dairy  of 
Ben  Perkins, 
Marengo,  IU. 


'  Abiopriced 
outdoorpamt 


Everjet  is  a  pure  black  carbon 
paint  that  neither  cracks  nor 
scales. 

Better  paint  isn’t  made  anywhere 
at  so  low  a  price. 

For  metal,  wood  and  roofs. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Cleveland  Minneapolis 
]|.  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Birmingham 

'In,.  <s£ 
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AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guarinteed.  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  CTeam. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  Or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Bossy  is  a  good  milker — be¬ 
cause  she  is  fed  on  well  preserved 
green  silage.  Every  farm  needs 
a  silo;  those  who  want  the  best 
demand  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Staves  are  thick,  closely  fit¬ 
ted  and  dipped  In  creosote 
preservative.  Simple  doors— 
they  “fit  like  a  Bate.”  Extra 
heavy  hoops. 

Write  now  tor  low  pries,  early, 
order-pay-later  proposition. 
CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG. 

CO.. 834  West  Street, 

Rutland,  Vermont. 


ARUNDEL 


A  remarkable  bargain  at  S66  for 
8  x  16  ft.,  size.  Other  sizes  as  low  in 
1  proportion.  All  doors,  hardware, 
{staves,  etc.,  finest  quality.  Credit 
1  Extended.  Write  for  special  proposi- 
„  tion ‘‘Silo  25.” 

WSpileBARUNDEL  SILO  BUILDERS 


A  Real  Silo  Bargain 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo  orders 
promptly  and  give  you  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  same.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  and  prices. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co. 

North  Tona wanda  :  New  York 


HARDER  SILOS 

\  '  ^  Save  Yd  ur  Entire 

Com  Crop  - 

NoWaste 


H  eavy, non-conduc¬ 
ting,  steel-bou  nd 
walls,  rigid  dow  el 

construction, air-tight 
convenient  doors, safe 
ladder,  storm  -  proof 
anchor  equipment  — 
the  most  convenient, 
d  im  b  1  e,  profitable 
silo  on  the  market. 

UncleSamusesHard- 
erSilos.  Catalog  free 

HARDER  MFG.CO. 
Box  1  * 
Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted.  Address  i—  ^ 

UNADILLA  BILO  00.,  Bo«  C  ,  Unadllla^JI. 


Perfectly  Air-tight 

Perfect-fitting  doors  make  the  silo  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  That  keeps  the  ensilage 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrcncl, 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
may  pay  more  money ,  but  you  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.  Complete  anchoring  system 
furnished  with  every  silo.  Our  motto  is 
Quality.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J  Frederick,  Md. 


THE  FRONT  that  GAVE 

THT.R1FFIN  SH.O  FAME 


An  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 
Doom  absolutely  tight  blit  will  not 
Permanent  uteri  ladder  attached  to  front. 
Everything  tir.shelabs  and  prices  right* 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

box  ii,  Hudson  falls, N  Y 


BOOKS  WORTH  '.READING 

II  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  ;| 

||  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  If 

1!  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Light  fjcrnninej 

SfUterzahn 


“THE  KING  OF  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS” 

is  known  everywhere  for  its 
-'simplicity,  strength  and  durability,  its 
can’t  clog  and  safety  features,  its  abso¬ 
lute  supremacy  among  ensilage  cutters.  It 
stands  the  test  of  hardest  work.  Guaranteed  to  do  more 
and  better  work  on  less  power  than  any  other  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter  on  the  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  proof,  gii -  "* 

IgEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  10751  S.  Water  St.,  Wert  Bend,  Wii 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  loss  in  egg  production  at  the  con¬ 
test  still  continues.  This  week — the 
twenty-fourth — there  were  3.794  eggs  laid, 
as  against  3.898  the  previous  week.  This 
loss  was  made  almost  entirely  by  the 
American  breeds.  The  Barred  Rocks 
lost  15.  the  R.  I.  Reds  lost  29,  the  White 
Wyandottes,  notwithstanding  their  drop 
of  71  eggs  last  week,  laid  11  less  this 
week.  White  Orpingtons  laid  15  less.  On 
the  contrary,  the  White  Leghorns  gained 
101.  the  Brown  Leghorns  gained  two,  the 
Black  Leghorns  gained  two.  From  now 
on  the  Leghorns  will  take  the  lead,  broodi¬ 
ness  will  be,  more  or  less,  a  continuous 
handicap  on  the  American  breeds,  giving 
the  non-sitters  an  advantage  through  the 
Summer  months. 

Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  9  of  White 
R.  Rocks  has  been  doing  some  good  work 
lately,  and  this  week  leads  the  procession 
with  an  output  of  57  eggs,  a  half  dozen 
more  than  its  nearest  competitors.  D.  E. 
Warner’s  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  laid  51.  tieing 
for  second  place  with  Tom  Barron’s 
White  Leghorns,  A.  S.  Sondregger’s 
White  Leghorns,  and  James  V.  Thomas’ 
White  Leghorns.  Branford  Farm’s  pen 
No.  11  of  White  Rocks  laid  50.  and  this 
was  also  tied  by  three  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  F.  M.  Beasley's  pen  from  Connect¬ 
icut.  Geo.  M.  McMillan’s  pen  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  S.  .7.  Rogers’  pen  from  New 
York.  A  year  ago  the  three  best  laying 
birds  were  a  White  Wyandotte,  a  Buff 
Wyandotte  and  a  White  Leghorn.  Their 
total  production  up  to  the  twenty-third 
week,  was  200.  This  year  the  best  three 
are  a  Barred  Rock,  a  Buff  Wyandotte 
and  a  White  Wyandotte.  Their' total  is 
320.  This  is  54  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s 
record.  The  week’s  report  follows: 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  49  780 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  25  718 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  45  583 

Jules  J.  Franeais,  New  York .  21  457 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  25  473 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  41  673 

<>.  A.  Foster.  California  .  42  545 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzon,  Massachusetts....  43  542 

Dranford  Farms,  Connecticut .  57  504 

I'.ranfortl  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  521 

I’.ranford  Farms.  Connecticut .  47  508 

F.ranford  Farms,  Connecticut .  32  477 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  44  558 

White  Wyandottes. 

'Join  Barron.  England  .  41  858 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  44  938 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  29  632 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  26  640 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut .  33  591 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn .  26  528 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  30  649 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  11  404 

.1.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut  .  27  622 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  28  609 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star.  New  York...  20  382 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  35  673 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Pingman.  New  York .  15  470 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  49  896 

Homer  P.  Peming,  Connecticut .  40  606 

(’has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  47  674 

11.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  43  530 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  37  709 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  40  467 

I’inecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  43  775 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  32  646 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  39  744 

A  B.  Brandage,  Connecticut .  31  541 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  37  751 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  37  605 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  44  559 

S  O.  McLean.  Connecticut . ...  36  559 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  44  756 

D.  E.  Warner.  Rhode  Island .  51  613 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  44  600 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  21  280 


Light  Brahmas. 

siorrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  39  438 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  42  436 

American  Dominiques. 


II.  B.  Hiller.  Connecticut .  21  563 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  33  515 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  40  598 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  38  503 

N.  W.  Hemfryx,  Connecticut .  49  589 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  45  589 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  39  486 

(Veil  (Guernsey,  New  York .  33  352 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut.  - .  47  502 

(has.  N.  St.  John.  New  York .  41  588 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut....  29  401 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  38  603 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  45  617 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  45  687 

M_rs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  35  410 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  48  702 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  41  455 

P-  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  37  645 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  45  463 

E.  M,  Peasley,  Connecticut .  50  746 

(  lias.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  37  362 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  51  726 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  49  451 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  50  601 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  45  516 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York .  40  604 

A  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  46  810 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  37  643 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  48  497 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  42  593 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  46  615 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  41  626 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  43  394 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  40  471 

A  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  51  582 

•V  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  50  554 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  28  454 

,,'rs-  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  11  484 

loth  Rros.,  Connecticut .  37  459 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  51  653 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  38  506 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

ibe  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  29  254 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan...  33  397 

B.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  39  468 


Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

44 

662 

Silver  Campines. 

Uneowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut.. 

27 

584 

Lewis  E.  Priekett,  Connecticut . 

42 

440 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

29 

470 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland . 

24 

372 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florida . 

25 

279 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

34 

520 

B.  P.  Nnse,  Connecticut . 

31 

496 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn.... 

35 

401 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

38 

483 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hens  Eat  Droppings. 

I  have  a  flock  of  hens  which  eat  their 
droppings.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
to  do  to  prevent  them  doing  so.  I  am 
feeding  mash  in  the  morning  eonsisting  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings. 
Alfalfa  meal  and  a  third  beef  scraps,  and 
have  been  feeding  some  fish  scraps,  but 
left  off  about  a  week  ago,  finding  that  the 
scraps  sweated,  and  begin  to  get 
mouldy.  Oats  and.  wheat  at  noon,  and 
whole  corn  in  the  evening.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  this  way  of  feeding 
I  should  like  to  know.  Hens  are  healthy 
and  are  laying  fairly  well.  They  are 
given  all  the  cabbage  they  can  clean  np 
with  an  occasional  fped  of  beets.  T.  n. 

Rhode  Island. 

Yon  do  not  mention  that  these  hens 
have  grit  of  some  kind  within  reach,  and 
a  supply  6f  crushed  oyster  shells.  The 
lack  of  either  of  these  might  result  in  de¬ 
praved  appetites  and  the  eating  of  their 
droppings.  The  fowls  should  be  given  as 
much  liberty  as  possible,  turning  them 
upon  free  range,  if  that  is  practicable. 
Hens  that  are  closely  confined  are  far 
more  apt  to  develop  vicious  habits  than 
those  that  have  their  liberty,  and  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  latter  in 
order  to  break  up  their  bad  practices. 

M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Geese. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  to  raise 
geese  and  what  to  do  for  them  when  they 
are  sick.  r.  w. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Goose  eggs  may  be  hatched  under  hens, 
putting  from  four  to  six  under  the  hen 
according  to  her  size.  By  so  setting  the 
first  laying  the  goose  may  be  induced  to 
lay  a  second  lot.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm  water  a  week 
or  so .  before  they  hatch,  or  better,  per¬ 
haps,  immerse  them  in  water  a  little  more 
than  blood  warm  for  a  minute.  Goose 
eggs  require  about  30  days  for  incubation. 
The  goslings  should  be  fed  on  a  mash, 
slightly  moistened,  composed  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ground  grains,  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  a  little  grit  in  each  batch. 
For  the  first  few  days  rolled  oats  are  an 
excellent  feed.  Goslings  should  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  tender  grass  from  the  beginning. 
They  must  always  have  plenty  of  room 
to  run  about.  They  need  more  exercise 
than  almost  any  other  young  domestic 
bird.  If  they  are  with  a  hen  they  should 
be  prevented  from  swimming.  If  with  a 
goose  it  doesn’t  matter.  They  should  not 
be  fed  whole  grain  till  nearly  grown.  As 
they  increase  in  size  they  will  get  more 
and  more  of  their  living  from  grass. 
About  two  weeks  befoi*e  they  are  to  be 
killed,  put  into  a  small  enclosure  and  feed 
liberally  with  corn  or  cornmeal.  To  pre¬ 
scribe  in  a  general  xvay  for  a  sick  goose 
would  be  like  recommending  to  a  man  a 
remedy  for  everything  that  ailed  him. 
Feed  your  geese  on  pure  food  and  water, 
give  them  well-ventilated,  comfortable 
quarters  with  a  chance  to  exercise,  and 
they  will  be  subject  to  fewer  diseases 
than  any  other  domestic  fowl.  w.  H.  H. 


Keeping  Mature  Hens. 

Last  year  my  flock  consisted  of  837 
Leghorns,  350  of  which  were  hatched  in 
June  and  July  of  1912,  the  remainder  in 
April,  1913.  The  gross  sales  of  eggs  for 
the  year,  that  is  the  past  year,  were 
$3,004.81.  The  feed  bill  was  $1,092.90, 
leaving  a  very  nice  profit.  I  mention  this 
to  show  the  quality  of  stock.  The  Spring 
of  1914  we  lost  several  hundred  pullets 
from  cold  rains  the  last  of  May  and  June 
1,  so  that  we  had  but  300  left  for  the 
laying  house,  and  in  order  to  have  full 
house  I  kept  all  the  old  stock.  From  the 
1912  and  1913  stock  we  have  had  very 
poor  results.  Upon  opening  them  I  find 
bunches  of  eggs  running  in  size  from  a 
pinhead  to  a  cherry.  I  want  to  know  from 
those,  of  wider  experience  what  I  shall 
do  with  the  old  stock,  send  it  to  market 
or  await  developments.  I  turned  them 
out  of  the  laying  house  April  7  for  the 
first  time  ,  where  they  can  get  plenty  of 
young  grain  sown  for  the  purpose. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  E.  s. 

It  seems  to  me  that  recent  studies  in 
the  egg  production  of  flocks  of  different 
ages  have  pretty  well  demonstrated  that 
hens  that  are  profitable  at  all  may  be 
profitably  kept  for  at  least  three  years 
of  laying.  This  being  the  case  I  should 
hesitate  to  dispose  of  good  stock  just  be- 
ginnfng  their  third  year  If  I  had  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  keeping  them.  The  present  high 
prices  of  grain  will  make  poultrymen  very 
thoughtful,  but.  under  the  circumstances 
that  you  describe  I  think  that  I  should 
keep  those  hens.  m.  b.  n. 


Save  Your  Chicks 
From  Lice 

Safe— effective — quick  in  its  action. 
Sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts — in  the 
cracks — in  the  dust  bath — on  the 
young  chicks  —  use  it  on  lousy 
stock  —  it’s  a  sure  lice  destroyer. 

DR.  HESS 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

kills  lice  on  poultry  and  farm  stock, 
also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc. 
Sold  in  sifting-top  cans— guaranteed— 1  lb. 
25c :  3  lbs.  60c.,  except  in  Canada  and  the 
far  West.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  in  500  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 

Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  for  our 
special  wholesale  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.,  91  KENTOCKY  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  and  RAILROAD 

WCTTTMP  FENCING 

NETTING  LAWN  FENCE 

WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

Excelsior  Wire  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males.  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  R(L.  Mountville,  Va. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale,  88c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Fine 
large  birds,  imported  stock.  Crandall  Farm.,  Albion,  N.Y. 

White  Runner  and  Muscovy  Ducks— Sto'-k, 
™  Eggs  orDucklings.  Ezra  Lehman,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

OUR  TRAPNESTED 
WHITE  ROCKS  WON 

Three  firsts  in  the  first  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  the  silver  cup  in  the  second  contest,  same 
place.  All  our  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens;  all  breed 
ing  hens  have  record  of  l.>0  eggs  or  more,  in  pullet  year. 
Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks;  incubator  eggs  a  specialty. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Packer,  Conn. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting:  85  per  100.  Special 
pens,  $2.  I*.  F,  RAFFKRTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

7ct.  Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns— Chicks—Wri  to  "10 


G.  KONTZAHN, 


36,000  chicks. 

Biglerville,  Pa. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  direct.  248-2o0  egg  strain.  Eggs  $6.00 
per  100.  810  per  200:  Chicks  *S  per  50,  *15  per  100. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

Hnfrhino  Fooc  Chicks,  Ducklings,  Leghorns, 
naicmng  nggs  RedSi  Rocks.  Guineas.  Runners: 
Pekins.  Also  "Old  English  Sheep-dog”  puppies, 
imported  stock.  Circular.  E.S.  Keith,  Easton,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  hatching  eggs  from 
choice  2  yearlings.  Same  have  a  record  of  207 
eggs  each  in  a  flock  of  1200.  Chalk  White 
Eggs  the  proper  uniform  market  size.  Next 
hatch  April  28th  and  May  5th,  §12  a  hundred. 
May  17th  and  25th.  §10.  Eggs,  §4  and  §5  a  100. 
§1.00  for  15.  Mammoth  Pekin  Eggs,  §6  a  100. 
§1.00  for  13.  ANTHONY  SIMON,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


SETTING  of  IS,-  -SI. OO 
Per  1 00,  -  -  -  -  5.00 

The  “Prices  that  Live  and  Let  Live”  for  Guaranteed 
704  Fertile  Eggs  from  fancy  selected  White  Leghorns 
— S.  C.  Reds — Burred  Rocks,  Muinmoth  Pekin 
bucks.  Pearl  Guincii*.  Send  your  order  NOW, 
with  25$  Deposit 

SUNN YMEAO  FARMS  (850  Acres',  MILLSTONE,  N.J. 

C.  Drysdalk  Black,  Director,  f.o  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


BurnettTurkeys 


Madison  Square,  1915,  Gold 
Special:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 
W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Heavy  Breeding  Birds  for  sale,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs  30e.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown.  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS, 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

catalog  2c  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  g' 


*4.00  per  10.  R.C, 
R.  I.  Red  Eggs. 
$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  R.  Duck  Eggs.  81.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  II.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

— Chicken  Eggs. 
Handsome 
gobbler  from  tiie 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Kellnvillr.  Pa. 


mountain. 


PUREBRED  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS. 
■  Prizewinners.  84  for  10.  White  Rnnner  duck  eggs, 

$150  per  dozen.  JAMES  R.  CHUMBLEY,  Draper.  Virginia 

PURE  BREED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 

EGGS  from  Prize-Laying  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $4  per  12.  FLONA  HORNING,  ULYSSES,  PA. 


B 


RONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — twenty-five  cents 
each.  C.  L.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


-M.  Bronze,  B.  Reds, 
Narragansett  &  W. 

Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 


TURKEY  EGGS 


F°l 


SALE-MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY 
EGGS,  20c.  each.  Alfred  Mead,  Vega,  N.  Y. 


w 


HITE 


HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Eggs.  $3.50  per  12. 


Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 
Cumberland,  Virginia 


Sf  D  T  D  $2  per  15,  by  parcel  post. 

•  LVlVJiJ  Guarantee  10  chicks. 

VV.  L.  MacINTOSH,  -  Salineville,  O. 

IJON-WANDERING  Dark  Red  Bourbon  Bed  Turkeys, 
n  AdiroridackStrain.  Absolutely  hardy  and  healthy. 

Eggs,  $3  per  nine.  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS.  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Elm  Hurst  Pekin  Duck  FarmS-»feprer  » 

VV.J.  REGER,  -  .  Flanders! N.  J 

White  Eggs  from  F.  and  W.  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

75c.  for  12.  Mrs.  H.R.  Patton, Gouverneur,  N.Y. 

1 2  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  re l e  r *f  ru  itV  a  r  m s ,f fd mte ® !n°j ! 

4(1  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  for  sale  rea- 
**“  sonable.  Eggs,  $1  per  13,  and  $3.50  per  50. 
Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Box  160,  Flanders,  N.J. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  y2- inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ONE  OF  OtIB  PRIZE  WINNERS 


TENACRE 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

PEDIGREED  AND  UTILITY  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  QUALITY  AND  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

ANY  AGE  DESIRED 

CATALOGUE  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 

TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cedar  Grove,  Princeton,  N.  J- 

Inspection  of  our  plant  solicited. 


WHAT  LYf?  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM  ? 

“Why  replace  Rotten  Wood 
with  Wood  that  Will  Rot?” 

Why  Not  Build  new,  or  do  your  re¬ 
pairing,  with  CYPRESS  Lumber 
and  Shingles?  They  will  outlast 

rf* _  any  other  lumber  grown. 

Y our  nearest  lumber  dealer  has 
Cypress  Lumber  and  Shingles, 
^ or  set  them,  if  you  keep  insisting 

"'The  Wood  Eternal.”  You 
xtv wttf  insist  on  "Cypress  and  no 
y Pi ,  Substitutes'*  if  you  once  understand 

the  Reasonetar  the  great  difference  in 
lumixr  wjao.  IW  Bui  Plra.  Sea  coupon. 

SO.  CYPRESS  MFRS'  ASS’N 

.12®  Hibernia  Bank  Bid?.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

126  Heard  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Please  send  me  the  books,  FREE, 
as  marked  in  the  following’  squares: 

□  Trellis  &  Arbor  Book,  Vol.  28. 

□  Farm  Needs  Book,  (8  plans!  Vol.  20. 

□  New  Silo  Book ,  Vol.  37 ,  Free  Plans 
D  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report  on  Cypress. 

□  Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  Carpentry  Book,  (12  plans)  Vol.  36. 

-V.  F  T)  .  Town 
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ACT  NOW! 

^  Summer  Sale  of  Breeding  Hens  Now  On/Y 
Hatching  Eggs  V2  Price  after  May  1 5. 
book  your  order  now 

English  200-Egg  Strain 

1  white  Wvandottes 


S.  C.  YV.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 
« 


White  Wyandottes 
; Buff  Orpingtons 

»» 


‘World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  American  egg 
laying  contest,  five  hens  laying  1139  eggs,  as 
follows:  251-250-224-222-192  eggs.  100  pens 


competing.  ,  _ 

Reds— Highest  Award  in  their  class.  N.  A.  Con¬ 
test,  five  hens  laying  1043  eggs,  209  average, 
highest  official  Red  record  known. 

White  Wyandottes-  Mos, 

Mo  contest-Teny*;  Profitable 

birds  laid  2006  I Poultry 

eggs,  over  200  BMiHr  >\Know« 
average.  Une 
layer  made  a 
record  of  265 
eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Write  today  tor  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  our  copy  ot  “The  20. 

Kuk  lien’’— full  ot  valuable  in 
formation  about  heavy  layers. 

THEPENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Bo*  I’  Lancaster,  Pa.  ^ 


PULLETS 

6  to  8  weeks  old 
65c.  each 
860.00  per  1  OO 
8575.00  per  lOOO 
Every  pullet  satisfactory.  No  culls — 
no  weaklings. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 
Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Ghix-S.  0.  W.  Leghorn 

_ nut.  « wc*  ♦l.rt  moiiH  r\ f  u ttont.f nn  tn  lint.nils  of 


Our  Chix  are  the  result  of  attention  to  Details  of 
Selection.  Breeding.  Hatching  and  Packing.  They 
have  VITALITY.  That's  why  they  stand  long  JOURNEYS 
and  Make  Good.  You  need  birds  which  go  one  bet¬ 
ter  than  “  Pay  their  Board.’’  1U0,  $12.50  :  600.  $58; 
1000.  $115.  We  guarantee  Count,  Arrival  and  “A 
Square  Deal.”  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

“WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM”  “""eSs®®  *able 

prices.  Properly  Hatched.  Healthy.  Vigorous  Day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  U.  I. 
Beds.  B.  Bocks  and  Wh.  Pekin  Ducks.  ANDRESEN  8 
AMMERMAN,  Demarest,  N.  J.  Box  137. _ 

None  Better  S.  C.White  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  range-raised,  and  trap-nested.  Egg  re¬ 
cords  over  200.  Eggs.  95%  fertile.  $1  for  15  or  $0  for 
100-  Chicks,  lusty  and  strong.  13  cents  each  or  $12 

per  100.  Summit  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgely,  Maryland 

puinve  eio  om  inn-suvER  laced  wyandottes 
bnlUlvo,  51/  rttt  IUU  $.  c.white  leghorns.  Eggs, 

$0  per  100.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Duckling*,  25c  each; 
$20  per  1U0.  Eggs  $9  per  100.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Aid  ha  m  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixvill*.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

"  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular  Write  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  SETTING ! 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Young  strain,  $1.50  per  setting. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  choice  mating*  by  a  prominent 
judge.  $2.50  per  setting.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
Tompkins  birds,  $2  per  setting.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
SIDEWAYS  l'ARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  BRIGHTON.  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Babv  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laving  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  from 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron's) 
of  the  Missouri  laying  contest  19121913.  Send  for  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

- -  - - 

S.  C.  Brown  Ughoms^ft'&Ji® 

Mrs.  YVm.  Gent,  R.  1,  -  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  winnings  at  the  world’s  two 
greatest  shows  for  1915  were  as 
follows; 

At  Madison 

S<j.  Garden  Boston 
3  Firsts  5  Firsts 

3  Seconds  3  Seconds 

4  Thirds  4  Thirds 

2  Fourths  3  Fourths 

2  Fifths  3  Fifths 

My  strain  has  been  bred  in 
— ■  _  line  since  1853  for  size  and  egg 
'***=  production,  and  the  show  birds 
have  simply  been  chosen  from  the  layers.  There  is  no 
breed  of  birds  on  earth  that  breed  so  true. 

They’ve  been  winning  blue  ribbons  from  coast  to  coast 
since  the  beginning  of  Poultry  Shows  in  U.S.,  and  today 
are  winning  97  per  cent,  of  the  blue  ribbons  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  You  can  do  the  same  for  very  little 
money  by  purchasing  eggs  NOW. 

Owing  to  the  country-wide  depression  in  general 
business,  I  am  going  to  sell  my  eggs  at  HALF-PRICE 
after  May  1st,  instead  of  June  1st. 

MATING  LIST  FREE 

Address:  D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  OUR  OWN  FREE  RANGE 
HEAVY  LAYING  SELECTED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 
Folder  on  application 

Brookdale  farm 

REWSTER,  NEW  YORK 
E.  SALINGER 


Your  Money  Back 

IF  OUR  CHICKS  DON’T  SATISFY  YOU 

With  8.000  lively,  hustling  chicks  in  our  brooders, 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  10%,  we  can  safely  make  this 
guarantee. 

immediate  shipment  in  any  quantity.  810  per  lOO 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Owner 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


BaL>y  CliicKs 


Purebred. 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
L  REDS 


w*ater  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  speciality  breeders  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
of  the  highest  utility  standard.  We  gnarantee 
safe  delivery  of  chicks  and  fertility  of  eggs,  also 
that  a  customer  must  he  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet  which  describes  our  methods,  stock 
and  plant.  Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive 
shipping  date. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton,  N.d. 


Danish  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

a  re  typical  in  shape. larger  and  more  rugged  than  the 
American  type  and  are  noted  for  their  Winter-lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Day-old  chicks  and  Eggs.  Promptde- 
11  very.  The  W.  H.  Schrom  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Berwyn,  Md. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Day-Old  Chix,  $12.00  per  100.  Eggs  for 
Sitting,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for  100.  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

SUNNY  ACRES  POULTRY  FARM 

G.  F.  Parish,  Mgr.,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  O.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
tire  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WA1IFEL  A  SON,  Jttolireretowii,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching-S.  C.W.  Leghorn 

Selected  and  packed  to  insure  your  Satisfaction  not 
only  when  unpacked  but  on  Hatching  Day.  85# 
Fertility  guaranteed.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  $50 
per  1000.  Our  Hatching  Eggs  HATCH.  Our  Day-Old 
Chix  GROW  OLDER.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampten,  N.Y. 


W  ■  W  ■  ■■  ■  H  w  ■  s  w  ■»  II  w  —  mm  w  w  ■  ■  mm  mm  m 


KIRKUP’S 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Pullets  ready  April  15  to  May  1st.  Day-old  Chicks  ready  May  1st 


PULLETS,  0-8  weeks  old.  100  or  more,  60c.;  50-100,  70c. ;  less  than  50,  75c.  Prices  on  older  pullets  on  application. 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  1,000.  $125.00;  500.  $62.50;  100,  $15.00;  less  than  50,  20c.  each. 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Better  Chickens,”  describing  Kirkup's  stock  and  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them.  Full 
count  and  safe  arrival  in  A-l  condition  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW!  KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  That  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm-raised 
bitds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.  WE  GUARANTEE  75%  fertility  after  March  1st. 
We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  these  matings  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

P\  A  \T  /'AT  FA  rU\CV  ^  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 
LsJ*.  I  K>lllV-.rvd  Rocks  ancJ  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old 

Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


THE  HENYARD 


Murder  by  Chicken  Thief. 

On  the  morning  of  April  7,  about  3  A. 
M.,  a  farmer  near  West  Park,  a  suburb 
of  Cleveland,  O..  heard  a  noise  in  his 
chicken  house  and  went  out  to  investigate. 
When  he  failed  to  return  in  half  an  hour, 
search  was  made,  and  lie  was  found  lying 
dead,  just  within  the  chicken-house  door, 
shot  through  the  back.  It  is  supposed 
the  thief  hid  behind  the  door  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  and  shot  him  as  he  entered.  No 
clew  has  been  discovered  of  the  thief. 
This  would  be  a  good  case  for  those  who 
don’t  want  chicken  thieves  shot  to  con¬ 
sider.  w.  j.  M. 

Ohio. 


Setting  Small  Eggs. 

Is  it  advisable  to  set  pullets’  eggs?  Is 
it  not  likely  to  result  in  small  liens  and 
smaller  eggs?  Small  eggs  do  not  bring  so 
much.  y.  f. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  actual 
weighing  of  eggs  and  chicks  that  a  small 
egg  does  not  produce  as  large  a  chick  as 
a  larger  egg  of  the  same  variety,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  up  to  maturity,  at  least,  the 
chick  that  starts  with  the  advantage  in 
size  maintains  it.  This  seems  to  be  the 
chief  disadvantage  in  using  pullets’  eggs 
for  hatching,  but,  if  the  pullets  are  well 
matured  and  are  laying  good-sized  eggs, 
the  difference  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 
bar  thorn  from  the  breeding  pens  if  suffi¬ 
cient  old  hens  are  not  at  hand  to  supply 
the  need. 


Inducing  Broodiness. 

Is  there  any  way  to  force  hens  to  sit? 
Can  you  give  them  any  special  feed  to 
make  them  sit  early  in  the  season? 

Canada.  j.  w.  w. 

I  know  of  no  food  that  will  induce 
early  broodiness  upon  the  part  of  hens ; 
heavy  laying  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
broodiness,  and  food  and  care  that  will 
induce  this  will,  of  course,  encourage  sit¬ 
ting.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
those  hens  that  lay  best  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  become  broody  earliest  in  the  Spring. 
I  not  infrequently  have  Leghorns  that 
want  to  bring  out  a  family  in  March  ;  in 
fact,  haye  just  “broken  up”  a  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  pullet  that  has  been  endeavoring  to 
sit  in  that  month ;  and  Leghorns,  you 
know,  are  the  fowls  whose  instinct  for 
raising  families  in  nature’s  way  has  been 
eliminated.  M.  B.  D. 


Colors  of  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

I  have  bred  Indian  Runner  ducks  for 
three  years.  I  bought  a  sitting  of  eggs, 
paid  a  fancy  price  for  them,  now  the 
ducks  are  fawn  and  white  and  the  drakes 
are  white  all  over,  only  a  little  fawn  on 
his  back.  Are  these  purebred  ducks  or 
not?  w.  n.  w. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  Runner 

ducks,  the  pencilled,  which  usually  have 
some  white,  the  fawn  and  white,  with  the 
colored  feathers  of  a  plain  fawn  without 
pencilling,  and  the  white  Runners.  Like 
all  parti-colored  birds  they  vary  in  the 
amount  of  white,  and  are  liable  to  breed 
light,  especially  the  lighter  fawn  and 

white  birds.  If  you  have  not  introduced 
new  blood  into  your  flock  it  is  possible 
that  inbreeding  might  have  a  little  to  do 
with  the  fading.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  blood.  Get  a  dark 
drake  from  vigorous  stock  and  mate  him 
with  your  ducks  and  the  next  generation 
will  be  darker.  w.  h.  h. 


Fattening  Chicks. 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  formula  for 
fattening  chicks  for  squab  broilers?  I 
have  had  some  trouble  getting  ours  fat¬ 
tened.  They  have  good  appetites,  grow 
rapidly,  but  will  not  take  on  fat.  I  no¬ 
ticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  article  on  feed¬ 
ing  white  potato's  to  live  stock.  Would 
you  recommend  feeding  to  poultry? 

New  Jersey,  j.  L.  n. 

The  Cornell  fattening  ration  for  young 
chicks  is  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  ground 
hulled  oats,  ground  buckwheat,  and  corn 
meal,  feed  mixed  with  sour  skim-milk. 
The  New  Jersey  station  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula:  Bran,  10  pounds;  ground 
oats.  25  pounds ;  cornmeal,  25  pounds ; 
buckwheat-middlings.  2ni  pounds ;  meat 
scrap,  15  pounds;  mixed  quite  wet  with 
skim-milk.  The  Ontario  station  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  ration :  Two  parts 
finely  ground  oats,  two  parts  finely 
ground  buckwheat  and  one  of  finely 
ground  corn.  To  this  is  added  sufficient 
sour  milk  to  make  a  batter.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  when  the  grains  wore 
ground  as  finely  as  possible,  and  when 
the  mash  was  mixed  twelve  hours  before 
feeding.  Grit  was  supplied  the  fattening 
chicks  at  least  once  each  week.  Equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  middlings,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  meal  were  sometimes  used,  and 
barley  meal  was  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  buckwheat  and  oatmeal  for  the 
middlings.  Skim-milk  is  superior  to 
blood  meal  or  beef  scrap,  but  when  not 
available  the  latter  may  be  substituted  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent,  of 
the  grain  ration.  I  cannot  say  from  expe¬ 
rience  what  the  value  of  potatoes  as  poul¬ 
try  food  is,  hut  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
rate  them  very  high.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  used  to  any  extent  and.  doubtless, 
have  been  found  inferior  to  such  vegeta¬ 
bles  as  beets,  mangels  and  cabbage. 

M.  B.  D. 


Can  a  feed 

be  too  good  ? 


Not  for  chicks.  They  must  have  sweet, 
sound  grains  which  are  made  easy-to- 
digest. 

Why  not  play  absolutely  safe  ?  It’s 
just  as  easy — get 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


It  contains  carefully  selected  grains  including  cut 
oatmeal,  steam-cooked  for  easy  digestion  by  our 
special  process. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements  of  poultry 
in  every  staee  of  development: — H-O  Scratching  Feed. 
H-O  Poultry  Feed.  H-O  Chick  Feed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry 
Mash  and  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


This  in  the  experience  of 
Mr.  L.  A.  Richardson  of 
Marine,  Ill.,  one  of  the 
many  users  of  the 

BULIS 

Parcel  Post 
Egg  Shipping  Box 

Made  in  1,  2,  3.  &  4  dozen  sizes.  Meets  all 
P.  O.  requirements.  Cheapest  and  lightest 
box  made,  2-dozen  size 
weighs  12  ounces. 

Catalog  and  price 
list  on  request. 

.  C.  Bulis  Mfg.,  Co. 

1126  S.  12th.  St.  St.  Louis 


TOMBARRONHATCHINGEGGS 

Pure  Barron  Trapnested  W.  Leghorn  hens,  mated 
to  two  imported  Barron  cockerels,  out  of  a  272-egg 
hen.  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  $10  per  100.  Imported  Pen 
Barron  W.  Wyandottes  (full  sisters  to  his  pen 
Storrs’  contest,  1914)  mated  to  imported  Barron  cock 
Pedigree:  dam,  248;  sire's  dam,  283.  Eggs,  $3  per  15. 
C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

from  trap-nested,  white  diarhea-free  stock.  $8  per 
100.  Chicks  from  same  strain.  May  hatched,  $10  per 
100.  Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Rockville,  Conn 


Tom  Barron  Strain,  White  Leghorns 

from  258  egg  parentage.  Eggs.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100. 
Chicks,  $12  per  100. 

Lewis  Sellen,  .  .  Genoa,  X.  Y. 


90% Fertility  Guaranteed  y8i a r nnWe®™ 

mated  to  Lincoln  or  Barron-Missouri  pen  cocker¬ 
els.  Eggs.  $1  per  13.  Other  pens,  $i  per  100.  Barron 
cockerels,  $2.  Ashcroft  Poultry  Farm,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-^3  « 

Circular.  FERNW00D  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point.  New  York 


SC  WT  1  „  Pens  headed  by  Barron 

•  G.  W  .  Legnorns  Cockerels.  Eggs,  $1  pel¬ 
ls,  $6  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1  per  9.  Berkshire 
Swine.  DORFGRENZE  FARMS.  ALEXANDRIA.  PA. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks,  and  pullets  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN.  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

— 8  and  10c.  S.  C.  BulT  Leghorns. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  NEIM0ND.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


U tility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  c  h  ic'k  ^ 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each. 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

C  W  White  I  P(rhnrng-STR,CTLYWircK0FFSTRfllN 

o.n.n nue Legnorns  EggSi $4  per  1U0;  lnfertiie 

eggs  replaced.  Stock  Absolutely  free  from  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  ROBERT  K.  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


I  « Jy  f  nrnell  Strain  D.  Y7.  Leghorns 

L.aay  uornen  Dirain  eggs  for  hatching_  pioek 
headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  -was  257  eggs.  Eggs,  $5,  100;  $1.  15.  Chix 
after  May  15,  $12,  100.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns^  Kc?.™5 

lar.  HAZELHEDGE  POULTRY  YARDS. Temple  Street.  Avon.  N.Y. 


Feme  Inr  llatchinn  from  Selected  Breeders.  S.  t. 
eggs  TOT  naicmng  Brown  and  S.  CAVhite  Leghorns, 
$5.00  per  100  or  $1.60  per  15,  delivered  to  your  express 
office.  Also  Rouen  Duck  Eggs,  $1.60  per  12,  prepaid. 

Brakel  View  Poultry  Farms,  M.  F.  Bolt,  Cincinnatus,  N.V. 


HARRINGTON  STRAIN  S  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  Catalogue  free 

James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


BlackLeghorn  s 

the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J- 


MAY  CHICKS  HORNS7'  March 

and  April  chicks  all  sold.  Order  May  CHICKS 
Now.  -  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 


Baby  Chicks,  E$  j*-iSSSW5VAS5S 

HOCKS  and  YOUNG’S  WHITE  I.KflllOKNS.  Chicks,  $15.00, 
$12.50,  $10.00  hundred.  Write  today — Catalogue  Free. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns  aTiRstock 

bred  for  business.  Bargains  in  eggs.  Also  Rumples* 
Fowls  Eggs.  EMPIRE  POULTRY  YARDS.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


CCD 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

I’A.  ('OM'KST:  WIXNEH8  111  eftirs  and  Taint: 
av«*r.  -1*6.  -Baroiltaa  >  "  laid  282  tpya  :  other*.  274.252. 
CO>>.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  In  ralne ;  «wr. 

208  :  2nd  I’rli.  In  »*(:«. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PKIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Ilarron  Cephorn*.  284:  Itliff  Korka,  242; 
Vfhert  Kede.  257.  Prize  ICoueiis.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


SPECIAL  PREPAID  OFFER 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

special  settings  of  eggs  from  my  best  selected  trap- 
nested  females,  mated  with  full-blood  Tom  Barron 
( 'ockerels  (200  egg  or  more  progeny).  Among  whicli 
m  e  male  birds  progeny  of  Missouri  Contest  Winners, 
1912-13.  Shipped  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
the  offspring  of  this  mating  will  furnish  you  with 
next  season's  breeders  at  a  very  small  cost. 

PRICE,  SI. 60  PER  16 
FOLSOM  POULTRY  FARM,  Folsom,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes-"  Regal  Strain’' 

i  vas  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm-range 
birds  at  SI  50  per  15:  $7  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
-oiicited  and  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 

acting.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  “  Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y* 


Silier  Laced  Wyandotleslf.Teefspp”MT!: 

$1.50;  50,  $4.  Elmer  Stanriisli,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WVflNDOTTES— " Ingleside  quality,”  largo, pure  white 
trap-nested  exhibition-utility  strain.  Eggs,  $1.60  per  15; 
17  per  100:  fertility  guaranteed.  Ingleside  Farm.  Lancaster,  H.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Sour  Milk  and  Raw  Potato  for  Chicks. 

How  long  should  skim-milk  be  held 
after  separating  fresh  from  cow,  and 
what  temperature  should  it  be  kept  at  be¬ 
fore  feeding  to  small  chickens  for  bowel 
trouble?  Is  grated  Irish  potatoes  good 
for  baby  chicks  for  green  food?  G.  M.  B. 

Maryland. 

Skim-milk  may  be  fed  sweet  from  the 
separator  if  desired,  but  it  seems  to  give 
better  results,  particularly  in  checking 
tendency  to  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  chicks, 
if  held  until  it  has  soured.  The  exact 
temperature  at  .which  it  is  kept  is  imma¬ 
terial,  though,  of  course,  it  will  sour 
more  quickly  iu  a  warm  place.  Skim-milk 
cannot  be  too  sour,  but  it  may  be  kept 
in  dirty  dishes  so  loug  that  it  becomes 
putrid  and  unfit  for  food. 

I  have  never  fed  grated  raw  potatoes 
to  young  chicks,  hut  should  not  expect 
them  to  take  the  place  of  green  food. 
They  are  succulent,  or  juicy,  food  and, 
as  such,  have  their  value,  hut  they  do  not 
contain  the  green  that  is  supplied  in  fresh 
greens,  as  anyone  will  Testify  who  tries  to 
make  them  replace  dandelions  or  cow¬ 
slips  in  the  Spring.  3£.  B.  D. 


Cor  Sale— WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS-Tom  Barron 
T strain.  Brices  reasonable.  H.  L.  Glenn,  Portersville.  Pa. 


500  S.  C.  WHITE  HATCHETT 
LEGHORN  HENS  April,  1914 

A  No.  1  stock  for  breeding  or  laying.  Will  Bell  in 
lots  to  suit,  at  a  bargain,  to  make  room  for  young 

stock.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


BI  FF.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  s.  C.  I!.  I.  REDS— Eggs,  90c.  per 
1:.;  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Anconas,  HI.  Minorca*,  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  I  $1.73  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  »,  Roth,  Quakcrtnwn,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

BUSINESS  BIRDS— 210  EGGS  FROM  TEN 
PELLETS  28days  FEBRUARY.  Write,  folder 
and  circular.  “TOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS  OF  QUALITY 

"Perfection  ”  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  Dr.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  048,  Daylestown,  Penna. 


Wilson’s  White  Rocks-S^USUb'r, 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


White  Rocks  Exclusively-®?  8/5°or 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1914.  Baby  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R,  T.  L. Poole,  DeWitt,  N  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs— $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strnin. 

H.  II.  HENION,  -  Urockport,  New  York 


White  Rock 


—  (Kishel  strain.)  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 
Baby  chicks.  $12  per  100.  Cocker- 


els.  $2.  Arthur  G.  Scofield, Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 


WANTED—  A  bout  500  White  L’lymouth  Rock  day-old 
chicks  for  delivery  during  May.  Name  lowest 

price.  Charles  E.  Hillin,  Southbury,  Conn. 


Choice  of  Breed- 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  chickens  for 
me  to  adopt  as  a  basis  or  foundation  for 
an  ultimately  large  flock,  the  combination 
desired  being  of  course  eggs  first,  and 
meat  next,  both,  if  possible.  My  farm  is 
close  to  Hartford,  access  to  good  markets, 
and  plenty  of  land  for  free  range  and  for 
growing  whatever  it  would  pay  to  raise 
for  feed.  I  have  been  favoring  for  some 
time  the  White  Wyandotte,  getting  the 
heaviest  laying  strain  possible.  Do  you 
think  this  a  good  selection?  The  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns  also  look  good,  but  if  the 
W.vandottes  will  lay  nearly  as  many  eggs, 
and  are  better  Winter  layers  than  the 
Leghorns,  then  would  their  superior  table 
qualities  make  them  more  profitable?  My 
plan  is  to  get  about  200  young  chicks  as 
a  starter.  Do  you  know  of  any  better 
way  to  get  started?  O.  H.  L. 

Your  choice  of  White  W.vandottes  is  a 
good  one ;  they  are  among  the  best  of  the 
breeds,  both  for  eggs  and  meat.  Where 
eggs  are  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  chief 
source  of  income,  the  Leghorns  are  prob¬ 
ably  superior  to  the  W.vandottes,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  flocks  of  W.vandottes 
will  equal,  or  exceed,  most  Leghorns  in 
egg  production.  As  a  breed,  the  Leghorns 
excel  and  it  is  from  the  performance  of 
the  breed  and  not  from  special  flocks  that 
we  must  judge  them.  About  the  only  way 
in  which  one  can  tell  what  breed  is  best 
adapted  to  his  purposes,  however,  is  to  try 
them  out.  Why  not  get  100  chicks  of 
each  variety  and  ascertain  for  yourself 
which  are  most  profitable?  NT.  b.  d. 


KJ  I  C— 1 6.  7.  and  8  cents  each,  for  June 

vnlviVO  delivery.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Ueghorns.  Barred  Bocks  and  broiler  chicks.  Capa¬ 
city. 8.400  per  batch.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  35.  Oriental.  Pa. 


BUFFand  WHITE  FAVEROLLES 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  CAMPINES.  To  help  the  poor  fellow 
to  start  in  the  popular  varieties  we  will  sell  only  to 
•me  person  30  eggs  for  $3.  No  larger  order  taken. 
AUG.  1).  ARNOLD,  Box  64,  Dillsburg,  Pa, 


Light  Brahmas 

teenth  year.  Selected  eggs — 100,  $0:  50,  $3.50;  13,  $1- 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


No  Red  Tape — No  Lost  Express  Charges 

'V i  satisfy  you  or  refund  your  money— all  you  advanced. 
2-ox.  and  over  perfect  Leghorn  Eggs,  9056  fertile,  6e. 
Chicks  from  these  eggs.  11c.;  2  wks.  old,  20c.  6  wks. 

pullets,  60c. ;  Hi  wks..  $1.60.  Barron  crosses  same  prices. 

WHITMAN  FA  KYI,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


r _ t  u  .  1  : _ From  a  Heavy-Laying  Strain 

LggS  tor  Hatching  s.  e.  White  Leghorns.  86 
per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed,  and  under  replaced  free. 
Hiue  ltibbon  Egg  Farm,  l.ouit  H.C'aHalian,Prop.,Einroitibnrg,Md. 


Reduced  Prir*- 35  Best  varieties  Poul- 

eajuo  iveaucea  rrice  lry  Big  new  illustrated 

circular  free.  JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


BU  FF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS— Eggs.  $1.25  per  12, 

and  $2.50  per  25.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders.  N.  J. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS. 
GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H  A.  Souder.  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 


CnimPR’C  ILLUS.  POULTRY,  HARE  AND  DOG 
•JVUU(.n  v  CATALOG  FREE.  Hatching  Eggs  a 
specialty.  Edwin  Souder,  Dept.  K,  Telford,  Pa. 

30%  DISCOUNT 

Splendid  opportunity. 


on  Catalog  Prices.  200  breeders, 
Best  Strains.  Need  room. 

C'EEA UVIFAY  FARM,  Sonderton,  I>a. 


THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN 

Trap-nested  White 

|  Jrpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 

KEI.I.tKI,E  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.Y. 


Catalog  Free. 


EGGS  from  thoroughbred  RockB,  Wyandotte.*,  I-eghorna,  Reds. 

Orpingtons,  Brahma*,  Mlnoreas,  Hoiulans,  Hambunrs,  Ancon- 
a*,  15,  $1:  40,  $2.  20  varieties.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa, 


CILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS — unsurpassed  for  eggs 
T  combining  beauty.  Kges-$1.S>.  15;  $2.50.  30. 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove, W.Va. 


UTILITY  AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES  ECGS  *1.76 
w  tor  15;  *6.00  per  IOO.  HERBERT  0.  ROOKS.  MILLS.  PA. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Exhibition  and  utility;  the  farmer’s  kind.  Large 
birds,  good  winter  layers.  Reasonable  prices  for 
stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular.  WARD  W.  DASEY,  Box  55.  FRANKF0RD,  DEL. 


efficiency  pullets 

?  >0  to  $60  per  100,  eight  to  ten  weeks  old;  yearling 
bens,  90  cents  each  or  $80  per  100,  all  future  delivery. 
C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclusively. 

DESK  3,  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Mottlpff  flnrnnac- Eprl?8  for  hatching,  76c.,  16;  $4, 100. 

intmieu  Hnconas  GEO.  K.  BOWUISH,  Entrance,  N.  Y. 


Oil  Stove  in  Brooder  House. 

You  have  given  your  readers  some  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  homemade  brood¬ 
ers  and  hovers  with  coal-burning  stoves.  I 
wish  to  nse  an  oil  stove.  A  good  oil 
heater  is  free  from  smell ;  they,  of  course, 
consume  considerable  oxygen.  Would 
you  deem  it  advisable  to  nse  one  as  out¬ 
lined  below?  Brood  of  125  chicks,  day 
old,  four  broods.  Each  brood  to  be  iu 
separate  compartment  18x18,  curtain 
front  poultry  house,  board  floor.  This 
poultry  house  is  new  and  is  desired  to  he 
put  in  use  now,  so  as  to  save  at  this  time 
additional  expense  of  a  brooder  house. 
The  time  will  be  about  May  18,  oil  heat¬ 
ers  to  be  used  with  a  cover  placed  ou  top 
of  same,  four  feet  square,  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  iron,  tlie  shape  of  a  box. 
The  sides  will  come  within  about  six 
inches  from  floor ;  no  cloth  to  hang  down 
to  act  as  curtain.  This  should  admit 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  certainly  will  give 
plenty  of  heat.  These  stoves  burn  about 
nine  hours,  but  will  he  constantly  watch¬ 
ed.  The  cover  will  he  lowered  and  raised 
by  pulley.  This  is  practically  the  same 
as  most  of  the  hovers  or  colony  brooders 
sold,  except  burning  oil  instead  of  coal, 
and  will  use  no  lower  curtain.  Will  this 
he  all  right?  J.  T.  H. 

New  York. 

The  chief  objection  to  oil  stoves,  as  I 
see  it,  is  that  they  have  no  smoke  pipe 
to  carry  the  fumes  out  of  doors,  and  also 
that  they  are  less  safe  than  coal  burning 
stoves.  If  the  brooder  house  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  ventilated  through  an  open 
front,  however,  the  first  objection  may  be 
overcome,  and  careful  watching  may  ob¬ 
viate  the  danger.  I  think  that  you  will 
find  a  hood  made  cone  shaped  better  than 
one  made  like  a  box.  and.  in  May,  you 
will  probably  not  need  any  curtain. 
While  I  have  never  seen  an  oil  heater 
used  for  this  purpose,  I  cannot  see  why 
they  should  not  be  if  one  prefers  them 
to  coal  burners.  M.  B.  D. 


Wyandotte*  and  Leghorns. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Ball’s 
comparison  of  the  White  Leghorns  vs. 
White  Wyandottes,  page  576.  If  Mr. 
Ball  will  take  in  consideration  the  cost 
of  the  feed  consumed  in  raising  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Wyandottes  to  laying  age  ho 
will  find  that  the  difference  will  place  the 
Leghorn  far  in  the  lead.  Economical 
production  is  the  main  point,  and  in  this 
the  Leghorn  is  the  Jersey  cow  of  poul- 
trydom.  j.  o.  MICHAUD. 

New  York. 


H&D 


jute. 


„  Stop  risking 
youi  farm  produce  in  ^ 

^  wooden  boxes  which  often  break 
?  in  shipment  and  damage  the  goods. 
Wooden  boxes  are  a  nuisance  to  nail  up  , 
and  their  weight  makes  them  cost  like  sixty 
to  ship.  The  easy,  cheap  and  safe  way  is 

ppo8?  Mailing  Boxes 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
A  safe,  handy  way  to  ship  butter,  eggs,  live 
chicks,  dressed  poultry,  flowers,  apples, 
peaches, benies.etc.  Made  of  corrugated 
Ventilation  without  draft.  Built 
strong  to  resist  rough  handling  that 
often  breaks  wooden  boxes.  ] 
danger  of  damage  to  goods  en 
route.  Meets  Government  re¬ 
quirements  for  Parcel  Post. 

All  Sizes  and  Shapes 
adapted  to  every  purpose.  We  also 
make  special  designs  to  your  order. 
These  boxes  fold  flat  and  take  practi¬ 
cally  no  storage  room.  Cost  so  little 
you  don’t  have  to  bother  getting  them 
back  after  shipping.  Used  by  shippers  everywhere. 

FR FF  “  How  ,to  Pa?k  for  Parcel  Po8t 

A  BLIj  very  interesting  and  instructive  book 
for  farmers  and  other  shippers.  Tells  how  to  pack 
to  meet  government  requirements.  Write  for  a  copy. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

501  Water  St.  Sanduaky,  O. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  HATCHING  PERIOD  with  its  losses  from 
bowel  troubles  is  soon  here.  Prepare  for  it; 
save  your  chicks.  Regulate  their  di¬ 
gestion,  correct  intestinal  gases, 
prevent  ami  euro  Indiges¬ 
tion,  Constipation 
Sour  Crop,  etc. 
by  using  ||M-— — -  — .  ^ 


Healing, 
soothing,  anti¬ 
septic,  pure.  Saves 
—  chicks.  Keeps  old  birds 
vigorous.  At  your  dealer’s,  or 
by  mail.  A  cast-iron  contract  goes 
with  each  container.  Don’t  delay.  We 
will  mail  a, trial  package  containing  24  ox.  for 
25c  postpaid,  auflicientfor  100  lbs. of  feed.  For  the 
Breeder— pocked  in  10-lb.  fibre  paila,  $1.50 each,  and  25-lb.  drums. 
$2.50  each.  We  will  prepay  the  pontage,  express  or  freight  where 
the  cost  doesn’t  exceed  00c.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay.  Be  prepared. 

KING  REMEDY  CO.,  29  El m  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


n  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Bocks,  S. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns ■  Show  and  utility 
quality  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


> 
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G.D.  TILLEY 


Naturalist 


'  *  Everything  in 
Bird  Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich 


L 

the 


Birds  for  the  House  ami  l’orcli 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 


I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock 
In  the  United  States. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

Box  N,  Darien,  Conn. 


PARTRIDGES!,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  TO,  Yarrliey,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  ben  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laving  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesolicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM.  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Rhode  Island  Reds-Crescent  Strain 

The  strain  which  has  had  fourteen  years  of  careful 
line-breeding  for  egg  production.  They  also  pro¬ 
duce  blue  ribbon  winners  for  the  largest  shows. 

ID.  R.  HONK,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


— African  geese,  Whito  Muscovy 
ducks,  Utility  Reds. 

Hose  Farm,  -  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Pullets,  Y earling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  snit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  R.  2<,  Athens,  Pa. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  on  eggs  and  chicks.  W rite  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds-?*™  nusld 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  for  Mating  List.  A.  E.  Adams,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y 


f  /#>!■#■/  Cfftc#  Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 

1,1,1  F  rir&K  White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 
Guineas.  RIDGELEIGH  F.  &  P.  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Lasting  P 


You  will  save  many  dollars  in  repair 
bills  when  you  protect  your  home,  barn, 
poultry  house,  and  other  buildings  with 


— the  roofing  that  has  proved  its  dura¬ 
bility  by  more  than  20  years  of  constant 
service  on  every  kind  of  building. 

Ru-BER-OID  Roofing  has  never 
varied  in  high  quality.  It  contains  no 
paper,  wood  fibre,  sand,  coal  tar  or  as- 
phaltum  oils.  It  cannot  crack  or  rot. 

Leading  retailers  everywhere  sell 
RU-BER-OID,  in  attractive  gray  and 
Colored  RU-BER-OID  (Ka-lor-oid),  in 
permanent  Tile  Red  and  Copper  Green. 

Look  for (he  ftu  -BtiR-OlQ  Man 

on  every  roll  of  the  genuine. 
The  United  States  Appellate 
Court  has  enjoined  imitators 
from  using  the  word  "  Rub- 
beroid  or  any  similar  name  as 
the  trade  name  or  brand”  of 
their  roofing. 

Building  Books  Free 

Illustrated  books  full  of  information  valu¬ 
able  to  every  property  owner  will  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  rtoxv. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles,  Amiwud  Wall  Board, 
and  Impervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete 

The  Paratline  Paint  Co..  San  Francisco  (Under  i.icm.O 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  ol  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


Buildinq  Book  Coupon 


The  Standard  Paint  Co. 

57S  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Send  samples  of  Ru-ber-oid  and 
books  opposite  which  I  mark  X.  I 
intend  to  roof  a _ _ _ 

□Roofing  a  Home 
□Building  a  Poultry  House 
□Building  a  Bungalow 
□  Building  a  Barn 
□Building  Your  Own  Garage 
□Covering  Your  Factory 
□Artistic  Roofs 
If  a  dealer,  check  here  □ 

Name  _ _ _ -  _ _ _ _ 


G.C 
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May  8,  I'.tl.i. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


■  A  number  of  years  ago  I  invested  $15 
with  the  Orange  Judd  Company  through 
Herbert  Myriek,  in  their  new  building. 
They  promised  to  send  me  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  life,  and  to  pay  $1  per 
year  as  interest.  I  get  the  paper  but 
never  get  the  dollar.  Is  there  any  way  to 
get  back  my  money?  T  have  lost  the  cer¬ 
tificate  by  fire.  a.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

T  am  enclosing  a  building  certificate  for 
$100  against  the  Phelps  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  controlled  by  Herbert  Myriek.  No 
interest  has  been  paid  for  seven  years,  as 
we  were  to  let.  it  remain  with  the  princi¬ 
pal.  While  the  amount  is  small  I  do  not 
wish  to  lose  it,  and  hope  you  can  collect 
it  for  me.  m.  0.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Myriek  some  time  ago 
requesting  a  remittance  for  the  $15  cer¬ 
tificate,  with  the  assurance  that  we  would 
give  him  an  affidavit  from  A.  M.  that  the 
certificate  had  been  destroyed,  and  any 
reasonable  protection  that  he  may  re¬ 
quire  in  the  refund  of  this  money,  lie 
has  not  sent  the  remittance  nor  has  he 
answered  our  letter.  We  are  drawing  on 
him  for  the  $100  certificate  with  interest 
and  made  a  demand  for  payment  in  full, 
the  certificate  to  be  banded  to  him  by  tbe 
bank  in  exchange  for  the  payment  of  the 
draft.  We  have  now  also  made  a  draft 
for  the  fifteen  dollars.  It  is  our  infor¬ 
mation  that  Mr.  Myriek  has  something 
like  $100,000  of  farmers’  money,  which 
be  has  received  in  exchange  for  these  cer¬ 
tificates.  From  the  advertising  given  the 
Myriek  building  at  the  time  the  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued,  and  the  fact  that  tbe 
impression  was  given  that  the  certificates 
were  a  lien  on  the  building,  country  peo¬ 
ple,  men  and  women,  accepted  the  certi¬ 
ficates  as  a  secured  investment.  In  some 
of  the  literature  Mr.  Myriek  went  so  far 
as  to  assure  the  people  that  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  made  them  a  partner 
with  him  in  the  business.  This  was 
clearly  a  misrepresentation.  The  invest¬ 
ment  did  not  make  them  a  partner  of  My¬ 
riek.  and  the  certificates  are  no  lien  what¬ 
ever  on  the  building.  In  fact,  the  build¬ 
ing  has  lately  been  sold  and  transferred, 
and  mortgages  on  it  increased.  The  hold¬ 
ers  of  these  certificates  have  absolutely 
no  collateral  security  of  any  kind. 
They  have  a  mere  written  promise 
to  return  the  money  on  demand 
after  00  days’  notice,  after  it  has 
been  outstanding  five  years.  No  doubt 
many  of  his  subscribers  are  yet  holding 
these  certificates  under  the  impression 
that  they  have  a  safe  and  secure  invest¬ 
ment.  If  so  they  are  laboring  under  a  de¬ 
lusion.  The  certificates  were  fakes,  and 
they  were  worked  off  on  Mr.  My  rick's 
own  subscribers  through  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  No  bank  would  accept  them,  and 
they  can  be  sold  only  to  people  of  small 
means  without  experience  in  investing 
their  money. 

Our  drafts  have  been  returned  through 
the  bank  unpaid,  but  we  are  not  alarmed. 
Mr.  Myriek  will  return  the  money  for 
these  two  certificates.  No  man  can  pub¬ 
licly  repudiate  such  an  obligation  and  yet 
live  on  the  patronage  of  honest  farmers. 
We  will  get  this  money,  but  we  would  not 
guarantee  to  collect  on  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  certificates  if  presented  at  once. 
Money  easily  secured  is  usually  spent 
recklessly,  and  even  if  he  would,  any  fake 
promoter  is  seldom  able  to  square  up  in 
full. 

Mr.  Myriek  will  return  the  money  for 
these  two  certificates.  He  will  hardly 
expect  us  to  accept  excuses  and  evasions, 
but  how  long  can  he  pose  as  a  high  moral 
alvocate  and  leave  the  evidence  of  these 
fake  investment  schemes  scattered  over 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  his  victims? 

I  would  like  to  join  your  Anti-Fake 
Flub.  Received  the  enclosed  envelope 
with  contents  yesterlay.  w.  t. 

( 'onnecticut. 

The  contents  of  the  envelope  referred 
to  are  post  cards  of  nine  separate  houses 
soliciting  business,  ranging  from  tobacco 
habit  cures  to  agents’  propositions  for 
selling  various  lines  of  goods,  patent 
medicine  concerns,  etc.,  sent  out  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Mailing  Service  of 
Chicago,  Ill.  If  any  legitimate  houses  are 
included  in  the  collection  of  post  cards,  to 
say  the  least,  they  are  in  bad  company. 
We  think  most  of  our  people  recognize 
that  the  proper  disposition  of  literature 
of  this  kind  is  to  put  it  in  the  fire  as 
soon  as  it  is  received,  and  thus  avoid 
tern  ptation. 


Enclosed  find  a  letter  from  a  fancier, 
H.  I).  Roth,  Souderton,  Pa.,  from  whom 
I  ordered  four  settings  of  It.  C.  Black 
Minorca  eggs  last  Spring.  This  is  the 
reply  after  writing  him  several  times. 
The  eggs  bought  were  to  be  first  class. 
The  eggs  were  only  .‘10%  fertile,  and  the 
chicks  obtained  were  all  black  but  one 
when  batched  ;  this  one  was  white  and  is 
now  a  buff.  All  the  cockerels  when 
feathered  had  red  or  buff  backs.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

There  is  always  a  question  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  breeder  when  eggs 
fail  to  hatch  after  having  been  shipped 
a  distance,  but  there  is  none  where,  as 
it  appears  in  this  case,  the  chicks  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  purebred  of  the  variety 
ordered.  Mr.  Roth  considers  the  case 
none  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  concern  since  he 
did  not  advertise  the  eggs  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  Readers  may  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

During  the  past  two  months  we  have 
had  reports  from  subscribers  that  they 
have  failed  to  receive  returns  from  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  following  houses : 

Kurtin  &  Safren.  102  Reade  Street, 
New  York. 

F.  II.  IVe  Bow  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  II.  Conrad,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

E.  Eohsen,  975  Second  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Menge  &  Steiniger,  441  E.  144th  St., 
New  York. 

('has.  S.  Rosenberg  &  Co.,  838  S.  4th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  later  at  1615 
Michigan  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Investigation  showed  that  some  of  the 
concerns  had  moved  and  left  no  trace 
of  their  whereabouts,  and  others  paid  no 
attention  to  the  complaints.  We  might 
add  to  this  that  many  complaints  reach 
us  regarding: 

A.  Seekendorf,  Bath  Beach,  N.  Y. 

1).  L.  O’Connor,  Huguenot  Park, 
Staten  Island. 

Geo.  A.  Reynolds,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  little  delay  to  look  into  their  fin¬ 
ancial  standing  would  have  saved  consid¬ 
erable  loss. 

An  illustration  of  the  means  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  promoters  to  gain  their  ends  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  tin*  trial  of  1\  M.  Looker,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  Monatou  Realty  Co.  swindle.  The 
following  report  from  the  daily  papers 
shows  how  a  minister  was  duped  and 
used  by  the  promoter  to  allay  the  sus¬ 
picious  of  prospective  investors: 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Chapman,  who  gave 
up  his  pulpit  in  Haekettstown,  N.  J..  to 
accept  the  editorship  of  the  Monaton 
Monthly,  testified  about  the  acceleration 
of  security  sales  at  the  resumption  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  Federal  Court  here  of  the 
trial  of  Pierre  M.  Looker,  president  of 
the  dead  Monaton  Realty  Company.  The 
clergyman  said  President  Looker  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  articles  praising  the 
Monaton  scheme.  All  the  matter  relating 
to  the  company  was  invariably  submitted 
to  Looker,  said  Chapman.  One  edition 
was  suppressed  because  an  article  had 
slipped  in  that  did  not  meet  Looker’s  ap¬ 
proval.  Th  >  magazine  had  a  circulation 
of  about  2,000  copies,  the  clergyman  tes¬ 
tified.  and  was  distributed  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices  in  this  city  to  persons  like¬ 
ly  to  become  interested  in  the  company’s 
securities. 

Mr.  Chapman  insisted  that  he  had 
acted  in  good  faith,  as  Looker  had  told 
him  that  the  company's  properties  yield¬ 
ed  10  per  cent,  net  profit,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  offered  “an  opportunity  without  a 
parallel"  and  “a  proposition  which  pays 
as  it  goes.”  These  phrases  were  used  in 
the  monthlv. 

On  cross-examination  the  clergyman- 
editor  said  he  had  taken  Looker’s  repre¬ 
sentation  on  faith,  with  the  exception 
that  he  made  inquiries  from  the  auditing 
department  regarding  the  total  assets. 
Many  of  the  eulogistic  articles  he  pre¬ 
part'd  from  listening  to  Looker’s  address¬ 
es  to  agents  and  solicitors.  As  on  pre¬ 
vious  days  of  the  trial  there  were  in 
court  many  persons  who  had  contributed 
to  tin*  $1,000,000  sunk  in  the  company’s 
securities. 


Enlarging  a  Henhouse. 

I  have  a  well  built  henhouse,  10x22, 
gable  roof  extending  east  and  west  I 
wish  room  for  nearly  200  more  hens; 
was  thinking  of  building  shed  roof  tvpe 
house  joining  this  house,  thus  this  house 
would  form  north  side  of  new  house.  I 
would  use  old  house  as  sleeping  quarters, 
running  perches  full  length.  Would  vou 
advise  separate  house?  a.  m.  a\\ 

I  should  build  a  separate  house,  for  the 
reason  that  I  should  want  it  more  than 
10  feet  deep,  though,  of  course,  a  simple 
extension  for  200  hens  would  be  one  29x 
30  feet  in  size,  facing  a  little  to  the 
southeast,  and  of  the  open-front  type.  In 
this  you  would  have  ample  opportunity 
for  open-front  ventilation,  with  sufficient 
depth  to  permit  of  the  perches  being 
placed  out  of  drafts,  and  the  house  would 
require  less  material  in  its  Avails  than 
one  10  feet  in  depth  and  long  enough  to 
give  the  same  floor  space.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Giant  Jointer  SaVs* 


a . 


Good  paint  has  three 
kinds  of  Life:  Life — elasticity, 
that  makes  it  go  farthest  when 
applied;  Life — durability,  that 
makes  it  wear  longest ;  Life — bril¬ 
liancy,  that  keeps  it  beautiful. 


Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 


has  all  three — because  it’s  made  of  right  materials  by 
right  methods — the  result  of  66  years’  experience.” 


FREE 


Transparent  Color  Scheme  Dem- 

_  onstrator,  greatest  convenience 

ever  devised  for  selecting  color  combina¬ 
tions.  Also  latest  bu  letin,  “How  to  Save 
Money  on  Paint”  and  Home  Book  of 
Painting  Helps.  All  free  on  request.  Write 


Inc 


THE  GIANT 
PAINTER 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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You  Can’t  Go 
Wrong 

Ingersoll  each  day  with  a  time 
reckoner  that  40,000,000  swear  by. 
It  is  a  check  on  wasted  minutes,  a 
stimulator  to  greater  efforts,  and 
it  sets  a  good  pace  to  travel  by. 
It  puts  you  in  good  company  and 
marks  you  as  a  man  of  importance 
in  the  day’s  work.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  in  the  selection  of  a n  Ingersoll 
Dollar  Watch  because  40,000,000 
decided  that  question  long  ago. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
315  Fourth  Avenue  -  -  -  N/or  York 


Free  Book  Worth 

Money  to  You 


Write  this  very  day  for  m3 
1  buggy  bargain  book.  Even 
1  page  a  gold  mine  for  thi 
/shrewd  buggy  buyer.  ^  Tell: 
/how  I  make  my 
/famous  ‘‘Blue 
/Grass”  buggies 
'and  hoAVI  test  them. 

/ Gives  every  shape,  style.up- 
!  bolstering,  etc.,  imaginable. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


Right  from  Factory 
Save  $25  to  $50 

I  quote  low  prices  that  make  you 
gasp.  Right  spang  from  factory 
to  you.  No  dealers  or  middlemen 
to  profit  at  your  expense.  This  , 

1  beautiful  catalog  my  only  salesman. 
Unlimited  Cuarantoo. 

$30,000  Bond 

I  Good  as  long  as  you  have  my 
|  buggy.  30-day  road  test. 

Send  me  a  postal  today. 

D.  T.  BOHON, 

2415  Main  St.. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


'Save 

rMoney 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  illO  to  :i,,r>()0  lbs.  per 
whether  material  he  wet.  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  he  r  y 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  II  to 

GREENWOOD  MEG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mats. 


Costs  half — does  better  work.  Automatic— no 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  sep¬ 
arator  slowly,  increases  speed  gradually,  oil- 
sets  jerk  of  engine.  Prolongs  life  of 
separator.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  season. 
Warranted  for  life.  If  not  at  dealer's, 
scud  $5.90  for  complete  pulley. 

AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

405  Ca$vel)  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wic. 


»s; 

l 


Save  All  the  Hay— Pay  Big  Profits 

Galvanized — Corrugated — Extra  Quality  Coating 

More  economical  than  barns  or-permanent  sheds.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off.  Made  in  sections,  thus  occupying  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  Are  water-tight  and  rust-proof.  Can’t  blow  off. 
Mr.  Hummitt,  Hardy,  Neb.,  nays:  **  Your  cover  preserved  my  hay  fine.  I  p>t  $1 
a  ton  more  for  stack  protected  with  your  cover  than  for  other  stacks  in  samp  field. " 

The  saving  on  the  first  stack  of  hay  will  more  than  pay  for  your  Martin  Metal 
Stack  (k>vcr.  With  ordinary  care  will  last  15  to  20  years  and  save  its  cost  or  more 
on  every  stack.  SPECIAL  OFFER!  Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  literature 
I  and  special  introductory  price. 

‘  Tho  Martin  Motal  Stack  Cover  Co.,  300  N.  Mosoly  St.,  Wichita, Kan, 

i  Stocks  carried  in  Wichita,  Kan.;  Portland,  Oro.;  Omaha.  Neb.;  and  Canton,  Ohio. 


Corrugated,  V-Cnmped,  Standing  Seam,  and  all  standard  patterns  of  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding 
Products— specially  adapted  to  all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best 
Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets 
are  also  unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  etc.  Our  booket  “Better  Buildings” sent  free. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  April.  23,  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  dill'cronee  of  00  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  live  per  cent  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  fat  increase. 


3% 

.3.5  % 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .  .  . 

.  $1.31 

$1.46  $1.61 

$1.76 

$1 .01 

.May  ... 

.  1.06 

1.21 

1 .36 

1 .51 

1.66 

.1  line  .  . . 

.  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.(50 

July  ... 

.  1.10 

1.31 

1.40 

1 .61 

1.76 

Aug.  ... 

.  1 .32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.02 

Sept.  . .  . 

.  1.41 

1.56 

1 .71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

Prices 

have  declined 

three  cents  on 

creamery 

and  State  daii 

•y.  and  the 

mar- 

ket  lias  been  decidedly  weak  on  all  grades. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  the  lower  fig¬ 
ures  are  here  to  stay  and  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks  will  bring  further  drops, 
creamery,  extra. above  92  score.  lb...  29I£@  30 

Extra,  92  score  .  28tS@  29 

Good  to  Choice  .  25  @  37 

Lower  Grades .  22  @  2i 

Storage  .  22  @  27 

State  Dairy,  be-“t .  27  @  28 

Com tu on  to  Good .  22  @  24 

Ladles  .  18  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  19 

Process  .  19  @  23 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  29  cents. 

Phlladel pliin.  western  creamery.  30  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  29. 

Chicago  creamery,  22@27. 

Cl  1  EICS  1C. 

The  market  continues  firm,  with  one- 
fourth  cent  advance  on  best  grades  of 
fresh  white.  Old  stock  of  the  top  grades 
is  getting  scarce  and  occasionally  selling 
above  1 7  '/£. 


Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  15 %@  16 

New,  average  fancy  .  15  @  1694 

New.  under  grades  .  12J^@  14 

Did,  specials .  17  @  1714 

Did,  average  fancy .  16>4@  1694 

Wisconsin,  old.  Twins .  I61s@  17 

Skims,  special .  ..  12  @  14 

Fair  to  good  .  7  @  10 


EGGS 


Arrivals  are  large,  but  all  surplus  over 
current  demands  is  moving  rapidly  into 
storage,  so  that  prices  are  holding  well 
ap  to  last  week’s  figures. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  24  @  24bj 

Medium  to  good .  20  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  23  @  2314 

Common  to  good .  17  @  20 

Fit  Kill  FItUlTS. 

Apple  business  is  dull,  except  on  well 
assorted  fancy  varieties.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  surplus  of  the  Gano  and  Ben  Davis 
type,  which  sell  low.  Spy,  Winesap  and 
Newtown  bring  up  to  $4  if  choice.  Straw¬ 
berries  rather  scarce,  top  grades  whole¬ 
saling  between  30  and  35  cents. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Russet  . 

Spitz . 

Baldwin . 


King  .  . 

Winesap  . 

Spy  . 

Greening  . 

Box.  as  to  variety,  . 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl. 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Strawberries.  Fla.  qt . 


1  50  @  2  25 

2  00  @2  50 
2  5U  @  4  00 
2  2b  @  3  50 
2  25  @  3  75 
2  50  @  3  50 
2  50  @4  50 
2  25,  @  4  00 
1  00  @2  00 
2  00  @5  00 
2  00  Mi  50 

25  @  35 


BEANS. 


Marrow.  Medium,  Pea.  and  Red  Kid¬ 
ney  are  30  to  30  cents  per  hundred  higher, 
and  some  holders  refusing  to  sell  at  the 
present  advance.  Yellow  Eye  lower,  and 
other  varieties  unchanged. 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


6  90  @  6  95 
5  85  @5  95 

5  41)  @  5  50 

6  40  @  6  45 

7  00  @  7  10 
5  50  <3  5  90 
5  50  &  5  60 


VEGETABLES. 


Old  potatoes  have  been  in  heavy  sur¬ 
plus  here  all  the  week  and  selling  on  a 
generally  lower  basis,  mainly  40  to  45 
cents  for  good  merchantable  stock.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  again  low,  old  selling  tinder  $25 
per  ton.  There  is  an  excessive  supply  of 
new.  chiefly  low  quality,  some  going  at  $1 
per  barrel  a  crate.  New  onions  arriving 
freely  and  25  cents  per  bushel  lower. 


Potatoes-Jersey,  bbl .  1  25 

State,  ISO  lbs . 1  50 

.Maine,  ISO  lbs .  1  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00 

Southern,  new.  bbls . 2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  150 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  ....  5 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  do/. .  2  00 

Carolina .  1  00 

Beets.  10H  bunches .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  1  50 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 20  00 

New.  bbl.  crate .  1  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  ou 

Kale,  bbl .  50 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75 

Onions— Red.  bag  .  50 

Yellow .  50 

White  .  1  10 

Texas,  crate .  100 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  25 

String  Beans,  bu .  2  U0 

Squash,  llubbard,  bbl .  1  50 

Marrow .  1  50 

New.  bn .  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00 


@  1  50 
@  i  65 

(3  1  75 
@  6  011 
«  5  00 
M  2  00 
@  20 
@  4  00 
@  2  60 
@  4  00 
@  1  75 
@  2  00 
@25  00 
@  2  25 
@5  00 
@  75 

@  3  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  00 
@  1  25 
@  1  65 
@  1  85 
®  3  05 
@  1  25 
@  1  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  50 
@  2  25 
@  2  00 
@  3  60 
@  3  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

15 rollers,  lb .  45  @  50 

Fowls  .  15  @  16 

Roosters .  10  @  II 

Ducks .  13  @  14 

Geeso . « . .  8  @  9 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good..  .  14  @  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  22 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50  @  1  00 

Roasters  .  23  @  24 

Fowls . 14  @  17 

Spring  Ducks . 23  @  24 

Squabs,  doz .  I  50  @4  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  00  @8  50 

Bui  is .  5  50  @7  00 

Cows .  3  50  @  6  40 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  6  50  @  9  25 

Culls  ...  .  5  00  @  7  0U 

Sheep.  1  (JO  lbs .  5  00  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  8  75  @  9  60 

Hogs .  7  50  @  S  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Business  is  very  light,  and  the  top 
prices  quoted  on  hay  apply  to  a  smaller 
proportion  of  sales  than  usual. 


flay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  2150  @22  00 

No.  2 . 20  00  @21  00 

No.  3  . 18  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 17  00  @20  00 

Straw,  Rye . 12  00  @13  00 


GRAIN 

Heavy  speculation  has  again  forced  an 
advance  in  wheat  and  corn.  The  trend  of 
news  from  South  America  is  that  the 
grain  surplus  for  export  from  Argentina 
is  likely  to  fall  25,000,000  bushels  at  least 
under  previous  estimates. 


W  beat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  170  @ 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  65  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  87  @  88 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . .  62  @  63 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  23  @  1  25 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  sit  least  half  of  New  York's  popu¬ 
lation  : 


@ 

32 

Mixed  colors,  nevr  laid . 

...  25 

@ 

28 

Ordinary  grades . 

...  2U 

@ 

23 

Bauer,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

@ 

36 

Tub.  choice . 

...  32 

@ 

33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

...  26 

@ 

27 

Broilers,  common  to  good.  lb.  . 

®) 

28 

Fricassee,  lb . 

18 

@ 

20 

. . .  18 

(<n 

20 

Leg  of  lamb . 

@ 

22 

Boasting  beef  . 

...  16 

<S> 

20 

Stewing  beef  . 

@ 

15 

1-ork  chops . '!. 

<«> 

20 

Loin  of  Pork  . 

20 

DAI  cn  DRY.  SANITARY  ABSORBENT  BED- 
DHLCU  ding  FOR  LIVESTOCK,  S4  90  PER  TON. 

CIIAVINftC  GKIFF1N  lumber  CO. 

vIlftWIlYUv  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  Able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  without 
tanning  exjierience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Otira  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  ami  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jean. 

THE  JEWISH  AOKICT  LTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


FARM  HELPJA.. 

Satisfaction  or  no  charge.  SIDNEY  Y.  SULLIVAN,  agency 
with  a  record.  Phone.  6486  Cortland.  99  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


U/ANTED-MAN  TO  BUY  A  FLOURISHING  GRIST  MILL  doing 
tine  Business.  Reason  for  selling— have  made 
good.  AKVIN  H.  CHEQUE,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Makes  Power  Plowing  Simple 

CASE-RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows  represent 
the  highest  achievement  in  power  plowing. 

They  successfully  solve  the  problems  that  you 
users  have  been  up  against. 

Simplest, sturdiest  andeasiest  tohandle  of  alltractor 
gangs.  Made  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions. 

Better 
In  10  Ways 

In  do  less  than  ten  different  ways 
CASE-RACINE  Tractor  Gang 
Plows  lead  all  others.  These  points 
of  superiority  are  exclusive — but 
they  cost  you  nothing  extra. 

1.  Rigid  compound  hitch  makes 
it  easy  to  follow  a  straight  line  be¬ 
cause  the  tractor  does  not  crowd 
the  plow. 

2.  Automatic  lift  without  gears 
and  complicating  parts. 

3.  Extra  large  wheels  give  clear¬ 
ance  and  prevent  clogging. 

4.  Spring  hitch  raises  the  bottom 
over  obstructions. 

5.  Automatic  spring  dodge  al¬ 
lows  bottom  to  pass  around  rocks, 
etc. ,  that  strike  the  end  of  the  share. 

6.  Cast  iron  break  pins  hold  bot¬ 
toms  in  line. 

7.  Special  reinforced  beams 
prevent  twisting. 

8.  Gauge  wheel  control  carries 
weight  evenly. 

9.  Championship  breaker  bot¬ 
toms  do  the  very  best  work. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO,  Inc. 

812  State  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin  (307) 


CASE-RACINE— 4  BOTTOM 
Tractor  Gang  Plow 

10.  Easiest  working  levers  lift  the 
bottom  by  hand  with  little  effort. 

These  features  prove  our  plows 
are  the  ones  you  need.  Our  big 
book  tells  you  about  them  in  detail. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  tractor 
gang  plows  you  should  learn  these 
facts  before  buying.  Every  buyer 
wants  the  best  for  his  money.  Get 
our  book  for  your  protection.  It 
shows  CASE-RACINE  Tractor 
Gang  Plows  in  4,  6  and  8  bottom 
sizes.  Tells  all  about  CASE  Steam, 
GasandOilTractors,  Steel  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machines,  Corn  Shellers,  Hay 
Balers,  Road  Machinery  and  Auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Mail  a  postcard  today  for  this 
interesting  book,  and  a  copy  of 
“Factsfrom  the  Field.”  Letterson 
CASE  Machinery  from  those  who 
know.  Sent  postpai  d,  without 
charge. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — Or  will  exchange  for  any¬ 
thing  I  can  use.  GILES  S.  CHAMPLIN. 
Stamford,  It.  1).  No.  1,  New  York. 


MAPLE  COVE  FARM — Products  direct  to  Con¬ 
sumers.  ROUTE  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


FOUR  INTERNATIONAL  HOVERS,  used  one 
season,  $5  each.  J.  II.  GASSER,  Bethel.  Conn. 


CHOICEST  new  Vermont  Maple  Syrup  at  $1.00 
per  gallon,  new  sugar  in  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  15c. 
per  pound.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


GOOD  GENERAL  STORE,  In  live  country  town. 
WM.  GILES,  Ulster,  Pa. 


585  ACRES — Dutchess  County:  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R. 
KKATOR,  Attorney  at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place. 
New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — A  bargain,  sixty-seven  acre 
fruit  and  stock  farm,  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  located  at  Curry,  Sullivan  County, 
New  York;  mail  delivered  to  door;  located  on 
main  road;  telephone  line  passes  house,  1.700 
feet  altitude;  line  fishing  and  hunting;  $950 
cash.  HENRY  C.  COPSE,  2765  Boulevard,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


FARM  WANTED  for  cabin  cruiser.  Box  83, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  well  stocked;  all 
new  machinery,  buildings  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion;  20  acres  wood  land;  picturesque  location; 
price.  $5,800.  E.  H.  L..  R.  I>.  8,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  Poultry  Farm,  mile 
railroad,  fourteen  miles  Philadelphia;  3.000 
capacity;  perfect  condition,  sacrifice,  $7,000. 
WHITE  FEATHER  FARM,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


110-ACRE  GRAIN.  Dairy  and  Chicken  Farm  In 
Greene  County.  N.  Y..  to  lease,  $150;  good 
buildings.  MUEHLBAUER,  1525  Third'  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  site  for  home  on  salt  water, 
UtS  acres  good  land  (40  clear,  balance  woods), 
fronting  %  mile  on  St.  Mary’s  River,  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Maryland.  Beautiful  beaches  and  scen¬ 
ery.  Mild  climate.  Abundance  oysters,  fish  and 
crabs.  Fine  state  road  completed  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  WM.  HAMltLETON,  2700  Relsterstown 
Rond,  Baltimore,  Md. 


400  ACRES— Choice  farm  land.  40  acres  culti¬ 
vated,  abundance  spring  water,  near  school, 
state  road,  quick  sale:  $15  per  acre;  particulars. 
Write  A.  B.  La  VALLEY.  Fish’s  Eddy.  N.  Y. 


BOY.  lti,  strong,  wishes  position  on  farm:  inex¬ 
perienced.  R.  K1SSANK,  109  West  111th  St., 
New  York. 


WANTED — Position  on  dairy  fa  tin  or  milk  route 
by  young  man;  first-class  milker,  life  experi¬ 
ence;  Holsteins  preferred.  Address  “MILKER," 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  or  man  for  general  farm 
work;  reliable,  experienced,  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  WOMAN  FARMER,  Pennsylvania,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


I  POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  of  large 
grain  and  stock  farm,  thorough  agriculturist 
]  and  practical  farmer,  well  versed  In  agronomy 
and  soil  analysis,  chemically  and  physically, 
growing  of  rye,  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay,  A1 
falfa  and  clovers;  good  stockman,  experienced  in 
sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  desires  position 
preferably  on  commercial  basis;  at  present  cm 
ployed  ns  superintendent  of  gentleman’s  estate, 
desires  a  change:  “too  much  private  service”  at¬ 
tached  to  the  work,  want  to  he  treated'  as  an 
equal  not  as  servant  or  butler;  good  hard  con 
soientious  work  and  deep  study  given  for  due 
consideration  in  return,  Agr.  College  graduat" 
Address  Box  90,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married'  man,  general  farm  work, 
landlord  not  active  in  work,  and  must  have 
some  managing  ability;  must  bo  honest,  active 
and  careful;  house,  etc.,  furnished;  running 
water  and  gas  in  all  buildings;  pleasant  loca¬ 
tion,  near  town  and  R.  R.  station:  better  than 
average  wages  and  according  to  ability;  excep¬ 
tionally  good  position  for  right  kind  of  man; 
prefer  young  man  who  wants  to  save  money. 
II.  K.  CRANDALL,  Wilawann,  Pa. 


COOPERATIVE,  social  or  charitable  work, 
young  man,  single,  with  experience  as  book¬ 
keeper  and  on  farm,  desires  position,  outside 
work  preferred;  state  salary.  Address  CO  OP¬ 
ERATOR,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Aged  couple  to  live  on  farm,  help 
with  stock  and  work  garden:  good  house,  near 
|  town.  F.  C.  BISSETT.  South  River,  N.  J. 

j  LISTEN,  PLEASE — Place  your  son  in  business; 

country  department  store  with  dwelling  and 
i  post  office;  growing  manufacturing  town;  no  op¬ 
position;  legitimate  business  for  life;  only  $12.- 
bOO  needed  for  property,  stock,  fixtures.  Box 
85,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  to  take 
charge  of  small  place;  best  of  references. 
Box  86,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  wants  work  on  an  up-to-date 
farm,  wants  to  learn.  ALFRED  DICKS.  Mt. 

!  Carmel,  Conn. 


POSIT II ON  WANTED— By  practical  experienced 
young  man,  agriculture  course  graduate,  iusti 
tutlon  preferred;  can  teach;  reference.  JOS. 
ROSENTHAL.  Forked"  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  Protestant  lady  as  housekepeer 
and  milkmaid  In  family  of  two  on  small  farm. 

\  OTTO  BALL,  Smoke  Run,  Pa. 


i  FARM  FOREMAN  wants  position,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  American,  37,  married;  want  to  get 
on  a  good  farm  where  capability  and  sobriety 
will  be  appreciated;  wages  $65:  bouse,  fuel. 
Address  Box  88,  care  Rural  New  York. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER;  17  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  general  farming,  expert  dairyman 
can  handle  men  and  produce  results.  Box  87, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

v _ 

WANTED — Position  as  dairy  farmer  or  man¬ 
ager  by  Eastern  college  man,  married,  expc- 
rienced  with  the  liest  of  dairy  stock  and  feeding 
for  A.  R.  O.,  life  experience  in  raising  calves 
and  hogs,  acquainted  with  all  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  milking  machine;  would  accept  a 
position  as  herdsman  where  results  are  appre¬ 
ciated,  good  references.  Box  89,  care  K.  N.-Y. 
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Every  HUDSON  Owner 

Finds  Himself 


In  Splendid  Company  Today 


If  you  went  to  New  York  you  would  see  on  Fifth 
Avenue  hundreds  of  HUDSON  cars.  You  would  see 
in  them  women  of  fashion  and  men  of  wealth. 

If  you  went  to  Washington  you  would  see  in 
HUDSONS  men  of  national  repute.  Many  senators 
own  them,  one  cabinet  member,  and  other  well- 
known  men. 

So  wherever  you  go.  You  will  find  HUDSONS 
owned  by  leaders.  And  nowhere  will  you  find  a  finer 
car,  a  handsomer  car,  or  a  car  that  men  more  respect. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means— to  feel  that  your 
car  is  the  class  car?  To  know  that  it  proves  you 
discriminating?  And  do  you  know  that  a  man 
ashamed  of  his  car  loses  half  the  enjoyment  of 
motoring? 

It’s  More  Than  Pride 

Distinguished  men,  of  course,  like  to  own  distin¬ 
guished  cars.  But  it  is  more  than  pride  that  leads 
big  men  to  buy  HUDSONS. 

These  men  of  wealth  and  position  are  usually 
experienced  motorists.  They  have  driven  cars  for 
years — cars  of  various  makes.  They  have  learned 
in  those  years  the  need  for  quality  cars.  They  know 
that  it  pays  to  buy  them. 

Note  that  under-grade  cars  are  usually  bought  by 
new  buyers.  They  are  not  bought  by  men  who 
know.  Men  who  have  been  through  the  mill  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  the  best  that  can  be  built. 

Suppose  You  Save  $200 

Suppose  you  could  save  as  much  as  $200  by  get¬ 
ting  a  lower-grade  Light  Six.  How  long  would  it 
take  you  to  lose  that  saving  when  parts  began  giv¬ 


ing  out?  But  the  days  you’d  lose — days  of  plcasan  t 
driving — would  mean  more  than  the  money. 

An  under-grade  car  may  look  well  when  you  buy 
it.  It  may  drive  well  for  awhile.  But  the  finish  soon 
grows  shabby.  The  skimping,  weakness  or  mistakes 
are  bound  to  show  in  time.  The  second  season  is  a 
costly  time  with  a  poor  car.  Every  old-time  motorist 
knows  this.  That’s  why  they  buy  quality  cars. 

A  HUDSON,  if  you  wear  it  out,  will  last  years 
longer  than  a  low-grade  car.  If  you  sell  it  later  it 
will  bring  a  much  higher  price. 

So  you  save  nothing  at  all  when  you  sacrifice 
quality.  And  you  lose  content,  lose  pride  of  o  n- 
ership,  lose  half  the  fun  of  driving.  Any  man  who 
has  had  experience  will  tell  you  not  to  do  it. 

The  Day  of  Light  Sixes 

The  Light  Six  today  is  the  standard,  popular  type.  ‘ 
Few  cars  are  sold  above  $1100  which  are  not  of 
this  up-to-date  class. 

Every  ambitious  motorist  has  long  wanted  to 
own  a  Six.  It  means  continuous  power,  flexibility, 
luxury  of  motion.  But  Sixes  for  years  were  high- 
priced  and  heavy.  They  were  costly  in  tires  and 
fuel.  Only  the  few  could  own  them. 

The  HUDSON  wiped  out  those  obstacles  in 
creating  this  new-type  Six.  By  better  materialsand 
better  designing  it  saved  more  than  1000  pounds. 

It  cut  tire  cost  and  fuel  cost  in  two.  And  it  brought 
down  the  price  until  this  new  HUDSON — the  ideal 
Light  Six — costs  but  $1550. 

Why  HUDSON  is  Best 

Nearly  all  the  better  makers  have  now  come  to 


Light  Sixes.  But  the  HUDSON  still  leads  for 
these  reasons: 

HUDSON  is  the  original.  It  created  the  Light 
Six  type.  Our  whole  engineering  corps,  headed  by 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  has  devoted  four  years  to  perfect¬ 
ing  it.  So  the  HUDSON  today  shows  all  the  final 
refinements.  It  shows  the  Light  Six  as  it  will  be. 

This  is  the  only  Light  Six  designed  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  who  has  led  for  years  in  motor  car  designing. 

And  there  are  12,000  HUDSON  LightSixes  in  use. 
In  the  past  two  seasons  these  cars  have  been  driven 
some  30  million  miles.  So  this  is  the  proved-out  car 
of  this  type.  It  is  utterly  certain  that  this  car  will 
develop  no  weakness  or  shortcoming.  In  a  new-type 
car,  so  much  lighter  than  old  types,  this  is  a  very 
important  matter. 

That’s  why  we  urge  you  (o  see  this  new  HUDSON. 
It’s  a  car  you’ll  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  finished  produc¬ 
tion,  and  you  know  it  is  right.  It  gives  you  a  value 
which  would  be  utterly  impossible  without  our  enor¬ 
mous  production. 

See  it  now.  Last  spring  thousands  of  men  waited 
weeks  for  this  car.  This  spring  we  have  trebled  our 
output,  but  there  are  sure  to  be  delays  if  you  wait. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger 
Roadster,  $1550,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  interest  in 
the  cars  it  sells.  So  long  as  a  car  is  in  service  we 
maintain  our  interest  in  the  character  of  its  service. 
That’s  one  great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.  These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


NEW  YORK  DEALERS 
Albany— E.  V.  Stratton  Co.,  81  Chapel  St. 

Albany — Albany  Garage  Co. 

Auburn — L.  E.  Springer. 

Avon — W.  P.  Schanck. 

Ballston — Ballston  Spa  Garage. 

Batavia — T.  J.  Kennedy. 

Baysliore — Jacob  Finkelstein. 

Binghamton — New  York  Sales  Co. 

Bolivar — Haely  &  Gavin. 

Brooklyn— A.  Elliott  Ranney  Co..  1184  Bedford  Ave., 
C.  Putnam.  ,  _  ., 

Bronx — The  C.  R.  Radcliffe  Co.,  Jerome  and  Burnside 
Aves.  ,  . 

Buffalo — Hudson-Oliver  Motor  Co.,  1259  Main  St. 
Cooperstown — Cook’s  Auto  &  Supply  Store. 

Cutchogue,  L.  X. — J.  Henry  Wolf. 

Dolgeville — Smith  Bros.  Garage. 

Easthampton,  L.  I. — I.  Y.  Halsey. 

Elmira— Hudson-Bender  Motor  Car  Co.,  110-12  W. 
Church  St. 

Elizabethtown — V.  W.  Prime. 


Geneva — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

Glens  Falls — Empire  Automobile  Co. 

Gloversville — Gloversville  Motor  Car  Co. 

Gouverneur — Seaker  &  Curtis. 

Homer — Briggs  Bros. 

Hudson — Crescent  Garage  Co. 

Ithaca — J.  Pritchard  &  Son, 

Jamestown — Eagle  Garage  Co. 

Kingston — Peter  A.  Black. 

Leonardville — L.  H.  Baldwin. 

Leroy — H.  M.  Bradbury. 

Liberty — E.  H.  Nichols. 

Lima — W.  F.  Harvey. 

Lynbrook — Beam  Kern  Motor  Car  Co. 

Malone — E.  T.  Rider, 

Middletown — The  Central  Garage  Co. 

Mt.  Kisco— Co-operative  Assn.,  Bedford  Farmers’. 
Newburgh — Sloan  &  Clapper,  Inc.,  10-12  Lander  St. 
New  Milford — J.  C.  Drew. 

New  Rochelle — The  Diamond  Motor  Car  Co. 

New  York — A.  E.  Ranney  Co.,  1926  Broadway. 
Newark — Jay  Wright. 


Niagara  Falls — E.  C.  Fish. 

Nyack — Nyack  Garage,  Inc. 

Oneida — Cole  Tool  &  Machine  Co. 

Oneonta — Hudson  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Oswego — Dain  Bros. 

Penfield — Schaufelberger  Bros. 

Peru — Clough  Bros. 

Poughkeepsie — G.  Sherwood  Angell. 

Rochester — Ailing  &  Miles,  37  East  St. 

Salamanca — Salamanca  Garage  Co.,  32  Broad  St. 
Saranac  Lake — The  Gray  Bellows  Motor  Co. 
Schenectady — Stratton-Barron  Co. ,  200  Parkwood  Blvd. 
Stapleton,  S.  I. — Louis  Blum. 

St.  Johnsville — B.  &  C.  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse — Stowell  Motor  Car  Co. 

Tannersville — Broadway  Garage. 

Troy — Listman-Stratton  Co.,  Third  and  Liberty  Sts. 
Utica — A.  A.  Lederman  Co. 

Warsaw — G.  W.  Glasier. 

Watertown — Perl  N.  Devendorf. 

White  Plains — Paul  Motor  Car  Co. 

Williamson — L.  A.  Wilson. 
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A  New  Chemical  Test  for  Acid  Soils. 

A  Miniature  Chemical  Laboratory. 


.ground  limestone  will  be  sufficient.  ri’his  new  test 
is  naturally  more  complicated  than  the  simple  plan 
of  sticking  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  <lo\yn  into  the 
soil,  hut  it  is  based  upon  much  the  same  principle 
of  determining  the  degree  of  acidity  by  a  color  test. 

ZINC  SULPHIDE  AND  ACID.— The  chemist 
working  in  his  laboratory  has  known,  of  course,  for 
years  that  the  chemical  known  as  zinc  sulphide  will 
give  off  when  boiled  with  an  acid  a  gas  with  a 
disagreeable  smell.  This  gas  is  called  sulphide  of 
hydrogen,  and  as  the  name  implies,  it  contains  sul¬ 
phur.  Any  one  who  has  drank  the  water  from  a 
sulphur  spring,  or  obtained  a  very  good  whiff  of  rot¬ 
ten  egg s.  will  recognize  the  smell.  Sul¬ 
phide  of  zinc  is  a  white  flour-like  sub¬ 
stance,  and  is  known  at  the  mines  as 
"black  jack.”  The  pure  substance  used 
in  a  test  for  acid  is  white,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  sulphur  and  zinc.  Now  when¬ 
ever  this  zinc  sulphide  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  .an  acid,  the  bad  smelling  gas 
just  mentioned  is  given  off.  The  chem¬ 
ist  found  that  muriatic  acid  would 
drive  this  gas  from  tin*  zinc  sulphide, 
and  upon  noticing  this  it  occurred  to 
Prof.  Truog  that  the  acid  in  an  acid 
soil  might  do  the  same  thing.  Upon 
experiment  il  was  found  that  when 
water  and  this  sulphide  of  zinc  were 
added  to  an  acid  soil,  and  the  mixture 
boiled  together,  this  evil  smelling  gas 
was  actually driven  off,  just  as  though 
a  common  acid  such  as  vinegar  had 
been  used  in  place  of  the  acid  soil. 
When  a  sweet  soil,  or  one  containing 
no  acid  was  used,  none  of  this  gas 
was  driven  off.  This  then  made  tin* 
basis  for  the  test.  As  you  will  see,  only 
a  simple  operation  was  required  to  con¬ 
duct  it.  if  tlie  soil  was  sour,  and  this 
zinc  sulphide  were  added  to  it,  and 
heat  applied  by  boiling,  this  gas  would 
be  removed.  This  being  demonstrated, 
it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  test 
by  some  simple  method  of  showing  the 
presence  of  this  gas.  Of  course  one 
might  hold  his  nose  over  tin*  boiling 
mixture,  and  in  this  way  know  that  the 
gas  was  formed,  but  different  noses 
happily  have  different  powers  of  smell, 
and  there  would  be  no  way  of  showing 
by  such  a  simple  test  how  much  of  the 
gas  was  being  given  off,  and  so  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  for  detecting  the  gas  was  util¬ 
ized.  In  the  commercial  laboratory 
there  has  long  been  a  test  for  this  gas 
in  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  lead 
acetate  paper.  This  paper  is  produced 
by  soaking  a  white,  porous  paper,  like 
a  blotter,  in  a  solution  of  10%  of  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead.  This  is  a  white  sub¬ 
stance,  looking  somewhat  like  salt.  It 
Contains  lead,  and  is  used  in  making  the  common 
white  lead  of  commerce.  When  this  paper  lias  been 
dipped  into  the  solution,  it  is  dried,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

THE  FINAL  TEST. — Now  in  making  this  test,  if 
the  soil  is  acid  it  will  send  off  this  bad-smelling  gas. 
When  this  paper  covered  with  the  acetate  of  lead  is 
held  in  the  fumes  rising  from  this  test,  and  there  is 
any  of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas  arising,  the 
paper  will  be  turned  more  or  less  dark,  according  to 
the  amount  of  gas  which  touches  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  sulphur  in  this  gas  combines  with 
the  lead  in  the  paper  and  forms  a  black  substance 


LITMUS  PAPER  METHOD.— For  many  years 
we  have  told  our  readers  about  the  blue  litmus 
paper  test  for  acid  soils.  This  has  been  freely 
used,  and  has  given  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  It 
i>  very  simple;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  fair 
ample  of  the  soil  to  be  tested,  get  it  moist  enough 
so  that  it  will  hold  together,  and  then  thrust,  a  strip 
of  blue  litmus  paper  down  into  the  soil  where  it  will 
he  held  firmly  for  10  or  15  minutes.  In  some  cases 
a  glass  is  used  with  the  litmus  paper  at  one  side. 
Then  the  soil  is  pressed  tight  around  it 
so  that  you  can  see  any  change  of  color 
in  the  blue  paper  through  the  glass. 

The  theory  of  this  litmus  test  is  the 
fact  that  this  paper  is  very  sensitive 
to  acid  conditions.  When  packed  into 
a  soil  which  is  more  or  less  acid,  the 
blue  color  changes  all  the  way  from  a 
light  pink  to  a  bright  red,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  acidity,  and  some¬ 
times  on  other  conditions  which  have 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  soil.  The  litmus  paper  has  proved 
a  great  help,  but  it  is  not  as  reliable  as 
most  farmers  would  want  in  order  to 
tell  the  true  need  of  their  soils.  A 
number  of  other  tests  have  been  de¬ 
vised,  such  as  the  use  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  other  chemicals,  but  none  of  them 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  Now 
we  have  a  new  test,  devised  by  Prof. 

E.  Truog,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  After  long  experiment¬ 
ing  and  study  this  test  is  now  offered 
to  the  public,  and  promises  to  be  a 
great  help  to  those  who  are  studying 
the  use  and  value  of  lime. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS.— We  think  it 
probable  that  S0%  of  soils  which  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  50  years, 
are  more  or  less  sour’.  With  the.  ex- 
eep.tion  of  a  few.  plants,  our  leading 
farm  crops  cannot  thrive  at  their  best 
in  a  sour  soil,  and  the  fact  that  our 
soils  have  become  acid  has  led  again 
and  again  to  crop  failures.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this 
failure,1  running  all  the  way  down  from 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  a 
growl  against  the  seedsmen  for  selling 
poor  seed.  The  truth  was  with  most 
"f  these  failures  that  the  soil  had  be¬ 
come  sour,  so  sour  in  fact  that  it  could 
not  perform  its  functions  properly,  so 
that  the  failure  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  weather,  the  fertilizer  agent,  the 
commission  man,  the  seedsman,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  except  the  failure  to  use 
lime,  or  to  handle  the  soil  so  as  to 
overcome  its  acid  condition.  It  is  true  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  rushed  to  the  use  of  lime,  not 
knowing  whether  their  soils  were  sour  or  not.  Some 
1,1  them  have  received  benefit  freely;  while  others 
have  reeived  a  very  slow  benefit,  for  the  reason  that 
i hey  used  the  wrong  kind  of  lime.  We  know  of 
people  who  say  that  they  have  used  half  a  ton  of 
ground  limestone  to  the  acre,  and  found  fault  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  receive  immediate  results.  The 
truth  is  that  their  soil  was  so  very  sour  that  they 
could  not  expect  any  particular  benefit  unless  they 
used  at  least  one  ton  of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre. 

'  "hers  found  that  liming  one  field  in  a  certain  way 


Head  of  the  Herd  Hauling  Garden  Truck.  Fig.  244. 

<  See  page  689. )  ‘  ' ; 


The  Pedigreed  Gentleman  Working  With  His  Ox  Brothers.  Fig.  245. 

(See  page  689.  > 


gave  them  excellent  results,  while  the  same  process 
in  another  Held  right  on  the  same  farm  had  little 
if  any  effect.  The  trouble  in  these  cases  was  that 
such  farmers  did  not  know  how  sour  some  of  their 
fields  were;,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  right  on  the  same 
farm  one  field,  or  even  one  part  of  a  field,  may  be 
as  sour  as  a  pickle,  while 'some  rods  away  another 
held  which  has  been  handled  in  a  different  manner 
is  sweet  enough  to  grow  clover  and  Alfalfa.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  no  one  can  hope  to  handle 
and  use  lime  intelligently  without  knowing  the 
true  condition  of  his  soil,  and  he  cannot  hope  to 
know  this  without  making  careful  and  accurate 


tests  to  see  how  sour  each  field  or  each  piece  of 
the  farm  may  be.  One  trouble  with  the  litmus  test 
is  that  while  it  will  tell  you  whether  your  soil  is 
sour  or  sweet,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  and  give 
you  a  correct  idea  about  the  degree  of  acidity.  If 
>o.u  know  that,  you  can  tell  much  better  about  how 
much  lime  to  use.  and  also  the  kind  of  lime  best 
suited  to  your  farm. 

THE  NEW  TEST. — Now  this  new  test  not  only 
permits  a  farmer  to  know  if  his  soil  is  sour,  but  it 
also  gives  him  an  idea  about  how  sour  it  is,  how 
much  lime  he  ought  to  use,  and  whether  an  active 
lime  is  necessary  or  whether  the  milder  form  of 
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known  as  sulphide  of  load.  This,  of  course,  dark¬ 
ens  the  paper  which  it  touches.  When  there  is  but 
;i  small  amount  of  this  gas  arising  from  the  test  of 
soil,  there  will  be  but  a  small  amount  of  black  color, 
and  the  paper  will  show  a  pale  yellow.  As  more 
and  more  of  the  sulphur  arises  the  paper  gets  black¬ 
er  and  blacker.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  more  acid 
there  is  in  the  soil,  the  more  of  this  gas  will  be 
given  off.  The  more  the  gas  is  given  off.  the  more 
sulphur  will  come  upon  this  paper,  and  the  blacker 
the  color  will  become.  Thus  the  darker  the  mark 
upon  the  test  paper,  the  greater  the  amount  of  acid 
contained  in  the  soil.  A  chart  is  given  with  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  so  that  all  the  tester  has  to  do  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  cold’  on  his  paper  with  the  color  on  his 
chart,  and  lie  will  know  from  this  whether  the  soil 
is  very  highly  acid,  or  whether  it  would  be  called  a 
very  strong  acid.  In  a  general  way  this  is  the  meth¬ 
od  followed  in  this  new  test.  Next  week  we  shall 
try  to  tell  just  exactly  how  the  test  is  made.  It  is 
a  simple  operation,  easily  within  the  reach  of  every 
intelligent  farmer. 


Is  Bean  Growing  Profitable  ? 

It  All  Depends  on  Soil,  Climate  and  Markets. 
Part  IT. 

OXT  OF  PRODUCTION.— The  eost  of  growing 
beans  is  much  larger  than  the  average  per¬ 
son  realizes.  Only  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  is  it  as  low  as  $25  an  acre,  and  the 
average  cost  is  probably  between  $30  and  $55  an 
acre.  This  is  three  times  the  cost  of  growing  hay, 
about  iy2  to  two  times  the  cost  of  growing  wheat, 
and  about  one-third  the  cost  of  growing  apples.  In 
the  accompanying  table  which  shows  the  average 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  beans  in  each  of  six 
years  on  a  total  of  nearly  100  acres,  these  costs  are 
divided  into  labor,  materials  and  fixed  charges. 


TABLE  1.  ACRE  COST  OF  GROWING  BEANS. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Avg. 

Total  neres 

.  10.6 

11.5 

8.4 

24.6 

19.7 

23.1 

16.3 

Labor — 
Mail  hours. 

ISo .  .  52.5 

41.4 

45.2 

37.8 

37.0 

48.8 

43.7 

Horse  hours. 

15c..  63.3 

52.4 

68.5 

46.0 

47.0 

57.1 

55.7 

Value  . . . , 

. $18.94 

$15.31 

$18.42 

II 

$13.71 

$17.15 

$16.21 

Materials— 

as  on 

$3. 74 

$4.11 

8.68 

$3.19 

7.02 

$2.53 

4.28 

$4.79 

6.02 

$3.56 

4.86 

Fort,  and  manure  1.06 

2.08 

Threshing  .  . 

1.15 

.89 

1.08 

.44 

.60 

.IK) 

Total  . . . . 

$0.97 

$13.68  $11.29 

$7.25  $11.47 

$9.32 

Fixed'  Charges — 

Interest  .  .  .  . 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

Use  of  equipment  2.22 

1.96 

2.11 

1.02 

1.04 

1.90 

1.90 

Overhead  . . . 

.  2.92 

2.71 

3.61 

2.98 

2.06 

3.08 

2.89 

Total  . . . . 

$9.07 

$10.72 

$9.90 

$8.70 

$9.98 

$9.85 

Grand  Total  ..$34.34  $31.95  $42.82  $34.89  $29.00  $38.00  $35.38 

The  labor  cost  of  bean  production  is  practically 
half  of  the  total  cost.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
labor  cost  has  been  considerably  lower  in  the  last 
three  years,  the  cost  of  production  has  increased. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  rainfall,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  previously,  which  has  caused  a 
low  yield,  and  consequent  larger  cost  per  bushel. 
The  average  man  hours  necessary  to  produce  an 
acre  of  beans  is  44,  and  the  average  number  of 
horse  hours  50.  Computing  these  hours  at  IS  cents 
for  a  man  and  15  cents  for  a  horse,  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  the  actual  cost,  we  find  the  average  labor 
involved  in  producing  an  acre  of  beans  is  $10.21. 
The  materials  necessary  in  bean  production  amount 
to  $9.32  a  year.  Seed  and  thrashing,  of  course,  do 
not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  The  cost  of 
fertilization  depends  chiefly  on  whether  or  not  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  used  on  the  crop.  In  1911  and  1912 
the  heavy  use  of  manure  greatly  increased  the  cost 
of  production,  without  increasing  the  yield.  The 
fixed  charges,  including  interest  on  the  land  which 
is  valued  at  $100  an  acre,  use  of  equipment  and 
overhead  charges,  which  include  taxes,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  cost,  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole. 

BUSHEL  COST  OF  GROWING  BEANS. 

Value  of 

Cost  an  Yield  bu.  fodder  at  Net  eost  Cost  per 
Acres  acre  an  acre  $6  a  ton  of  beans  bushel 


1909  .  10.6  $34.34  17.0  $4.02  $30.32  $1.78 

1910  .  11.5  31.95  15.9  4.20  27.75  '  1.74 

1911  .  8.4  42.82  12.7  4.20  38.62  3.04 

1912  .  24.6  34.89  15.5  6.00  28.89  1.86 

1913  .  19.7  29.66  7.2  3.00  26.66  3.70 

1914  .  23.1  38.60  10.4  6.00  32.00  3.13 


Average  0  years - $35.37  13.1  $4.56  $30.81  $2.54 


Average  yield  in  1911,  1913  and'  1914  equals  10.1  bushels. 
Average  cost  per  bushel  in  1911.  1913  and  1914  equals  $3.29. 
Average  June  and  July  rainfall  1911,  1913  and  1914  equals  3.3 

inches. 

Average  yield  in  1909,  1910  and  1912  equals  16.1  bushels. 
Average  cost  per  bushel  in  1909,  1910  and  1912  equals  $1.79. 
Average  June  and  July  rainfall  1909,  1910  and  1912  equals  5.1 
Inches. 

BUSHEL  COSTS. — The  second  table  shows  the 
cost  per  bushel.  The  average  area  devoted  to  the 
crop  during  the  past  six  years  was  1G.3  acres.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  averaged  nearly  10  acres 
more  in  the  last  three  than  in  the  first  three  years. 
The  average  yield  decreased  in  the  last  three  years 
from  15.2  bushels  to  11  bushels  an  acre,  and  aver¬ 
aged  only  13.1  bushels  for  the  entire  period.  This 
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is  less  than  the  State  average,  but  the  variety  is  red 
marrow  which  usually  yields  smaller  crops.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  rainfall,  be¬ 
cause  cultural  methods  have  been  improved  to  a 
marked  degree,  during  1913  and  1914  especially.  It 
is  also  due  to  some  extent  to  bean  anthracnose  and 
other  bean  troubles.  From  the  total  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  acre,  the  value  of  the  bean  pods,  uni¬ 
formly  computed  at  $6  a  ton,  has  been  deducted. 
The  yield  of  pods  varied  from  one-half  ton  to  a 
ton  per  acre,  averaging  about  two-thirds  of  a  ton. 
This  leaves  a  net  cost  of  $30.81  per  acre,  and  gives 
an  average  cost  of  $2.54  per  bushel.  This  cost  varied 
from  $1.74  in  1910  to  $3.70  in  1913.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  cost  per  bushel  is  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  yield  per  acre,  the  lowest  yields  giving  the 
highest  cost  and  the  highest  yields  the  lowest  cost. 

M.  O.  BURRITT. 


One  Southern  Plantation’s  Rotation  and 
Yield  of  Crops. 

I  AM  “sort  of  a  back-to-the-lander,"  having  been 
born  on  this  plantation,  but  having  been  North 
at  school  and  college,  and  in  business  in  New 
York  for  several  years  before  starting  to  farm. 
My  plantation  consists  of  about  800  acres,  but  only 
330  under  cultivation  of  crops  to  be  gathered  by 
man:  250  acres  are  enclosed  in  three  pastures,  but 
only  about  70  of  this  is  “improved"  pasturage. 
About  half  my  cultivated  land  is  level  and  a  clay 
loam  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  rest  is  consider¬ 
ably  inferior,  mostly  terraced  red  clay  hillsides,  and 
some  sandy  land  with  clay  subsoil.  Over  600  acres 
are  enclosed  by  woven  wire  fence  with  some  cross 
fences,  so  that  I  can  turn  out  my  live  stock  to 
glean  the  fields  in  the  Autumn  and  use  my  cover 
crops  as  pasturage. 

Generally  speaking,  my  rotation  is  as  follows: 
First  year,  cotton  with  cover  crop  sowed  in  mid- 


Apparatus  for  Testing  Acid  Soils.  Fig.  246. 


dies,  either  at  laying-by  time  in  August,  or  Octo¬ 
ber.  Cover  crops  used  either  singly  or  in  mixture 
are  oats,  rye,  vetch  and  Crimson  clover.  Second 
year,  cotton;  third  year,  corn  with  eowpeas  planted 
in  middles  at  laying-by  time  in  June  or  early  July. 
Same  to  be  picked  for  seed,  and  vines  turned  under 
in  October,  when  oats  are  planted  for  the  final  year 
in  the  rotation.  These  oats  are  often  mixed 
with  vetch,  and  are  either  cut  for  hay  in  latter  part 
of  May  or  for  thrashing  in  early  June.  Then  cow 
peas  are  planted  to  be  cut  for  hay  in  the  Autumn. 
A  fair  volunteer  crop  of  oats  usually  appears  when 
the  cow  peas  are  cut,  and  thus  in  three  out  of  four 
years  the  land  is  covered,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  growing  crop  in  Winter. 

All  stable  manure  is  put  under  cotton  and  besides 
700  pounds  commercial  fertilizer,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  phosphate.  A  second  application  in  June  or  early 
July  is  used.  This  consists  of  75  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  on'  the  red  clay  hillsides,  or  200  pounds  mixed 
top-dresser  on  the  other  land.  Corn  is  not  fertil¬ 
ized  at  planting  time  but  receives  600  pounds  at 
about  the  time  it  bunches  for  tassel.  Oats  are  fer¬ 
tilized  with  500  pounds  phosphate  rock  ground,  “un¬ 
treated,"  at  planting  time,  and  in  the  Spring,  top 
dressed  with  75  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  150 
pounds  kainit.  No  fertilizer  is  put  under  cow  peas. 
The  increased  price  of  grain  in  the  South  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Middle  West  usually  more  than  pays 
for  the  fertilizer  we  put  on  it.  All  crops,  except 
cow  peas  for  grain,  are  a  fairly  sure  crop  in  this 
locality,  Winter  oats  being  the  surest.  In  14  years 
I  have  never  known  of  corn  yield  being  as  small  as 
50  per  cent,  of  a  maximum,  and  cotton  only  once  in 
14  years  has  varied  more  than  15  per  cent,  from  an 
average.  By  improved  cultivation  and  fertilization 
our  yields  of  grain  are  double  what  we  grew  10 
years  ago,  but  cotton  yield  has  only  slightly  in¬ 
creased. 

My  level  clay  loam  land  in  a  favorable  season, 
fertilized  as  1  have  stated  will  yield  slightly  over 
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one  bale  of  cotton.  45  bushels  of  corn,  55  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  and  a  half  tons  of  cow  pea  hay  per 
acre.  My  inferior  land  with  the  same  treatment 
will  yield  about  two-thirds  of  what  my  first  quality 
land  yields.  I  have  kept  farm  books  pretty  carefully 
since  190S,  and  allowing  as  my  salary  for  manage¬ 
ment  the  vegetables,  milk  cream,  butter  eggs, 
poultry,  pork,  etc.,  used  in  my  house,  I  find  it  takes 
over  11  cents  average  price  of  cotton  to  show  a 
profit  of  seven  per  cent,  (the  legal  rate  of  interest  i 
on  what  I  paid  for  the  plantation,  and  working  cap¬ 
ital.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  yields  per 
acre  are  rather  more  than  twice  the  average  yields 
of  the  Xtate,  and  my  fertilizer  cost  is  rather  less 
than  twice  the  average  per  acre  of  the  fertilizer 
cost  in  this  State.  At  present  prices  the  grain  crops 
show  more  profit  per  acre  than  cotton  would  have 
shown,  even  if  it  had  sold  at  12  cents  per  pound. 

Aiken  County.  S.  C.  c.  b.  w. 


Top- Working  Kieffer  Pear  Trees. 

VERY  often  we  see  the  question  asked :  “Can  the 
Kieffer  be  successfully  top- worked ?"  and  the 
answer  usually  given  is  about  the  same  as  that 
on  page  514.  “Many  trials  made  with  Kieffer.  Bar¬ 
ber  and  LeConte  as  stocks  for  European  pears  have 
proven  utter  failures;  therefore,  if  you  wish  to 
make  any  change  of  varieties  in  this  orchard  your 
only  recourse  is  to  dig  out  the  Kieffers  and  replant 
with  such  sorts  as  will  meet  your  requirements." 
The  first  half  of  this  answer  is  correct,  for  there 
have  been  many  failures,  but  the  statement  that 
“the  only  recourse  is  to  dig  out  the  Kieffers  and  to 
replant”  fails  to  take  into  account  the  numerous 
orchards  of  top-worked  Kieffers  that  are  not  fail¬ 
ures.  I  was  also  a  little  surprised  at  the  statement 
reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan.  30,  1915.  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  Col.  Morrill  before  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  he  said 
that  Bose  pears  did  not  do  well  on  Kieffers.  because 
I  know  of  an  orchard  of  top-worked  Bose  of  350  or 
more  trees  within  four  miles  of  Col.  Morrill's  Mich¬ 
igan  home,  that  is  very  satisfactory. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  special  study  of  this 
problem.  I  found  that  while  most  horticultural 
writers  were  quite  decided  in  their  views,  some  for 
and  some  against,  there  is  in  horticultural  literature 
a  dearth  of  evidence  supporting  either  contention, 
giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  these  views  are  fre¬ 
quently  general  deductions  based  on  little  or  no 
investigation. 

Two  authorities,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  may  be  quoted  as  recommending  the  Kief¬ 
fer  as  a  stock.  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  of  Geneva.  N.  Y., 
in  answer  to  a  question  before  the  Michigan  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  regarding  the  value  of  the  Kieffer 
as  a  stock,  said:  “So  good  that  we  don't  want  any¬ 
thing  better."  Mr.  Powell  says:  “I  have  grafted  the 
Kieffer  pear  and  had  the  best  Anjous  and  Boses  I 
have  ever  grown.”  Other  writers  could  be  quoted 
who  say  the  union  is  poor  and  the  trees  are  short¬ 
lived. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  332) 
gives  a  tabulated  report  of  replies  to  inquiries  sent 
to  growers  in  different  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately  the  writers  do  not  agree,  eight  re¬ 
commending  Kieffer  as  a  stock  and  11  refusing  to 
recommend.  The  number  of  trees  grafted  is  not 
given  in  any  case,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
from  the  answers  that  in  some  cases  the  number 
was  quite  small,  making  the  observations  less  valu¬ 
able.  In  studying  this  problem  it  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  important  to  get  observations  on  as  many 
grafted  trees  as  possible,  and  so  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  information  through  correspondence,  interview 
and  observation  was  gathered  on  nearly  30  orchards, 
containing  upwards  of  5,000  bearing  top-worked 
Kieffers.  The  number  of  such  trees  in  each  orchard 
varies  from  a  couple  of  dozen  up  to  500.  740.  and  in 
one  case  1,000  trees. 

In  analyzing  the  observations  it  is  well  to  separ¬ 
ate  the  problem  into  its  several  factors: 

(a)  Will  the  Kieffer  readily  unite  with  oth<r 
pears? 

Yes.  Men  report  90%,  95%  and  even  more  of  a 
perfect  stand  of  scions.  Mr.  Murphy  reported  that 
the  second  year  he  received  enough  pears  from  70<MI 
Bartlett  scions  on  Kieffer  to  pay  for  the  grafting, 
(b)  Is  the  union  strong? 

Yes,  as  strong  as  any  graft.  The  best  unions  for 
looks  and  strength  seem  to  be  on  the  trees  not  over 
six  or  eight  years  of  age.  I  saw  grafts  made  four 
years  in  which  only  a  single  scion  on  each  stub 
lived,  but  the  Kieffer  stock  had  thrown  out  so  much 
new  tissue  along  the  wound  on  the  side  opposite  tin- 
scion  that  the  stubs  were  healed  as  well  as  though 
both  scions  had  lived.  In  sectioning  grafts  I  found 
that  the  scion  frequently  filled  the  cleft  with  new 
wood  making  the  strongest  possible  kind  of  a  union 
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(Soe  Fiji.  248.)  One  man  wrote  that  when  limbs 
broke  from  wind  or  weight  of  fruit  they  always 
broke  a  foot  or  so  above  the  graft.  Another  man 
fold  me  of  sawing  out  the  grafts  and  splitting  them 
and  said:  “The  union  is  fine,  almost  impossible  to 
break  it.” 

(c)  Is  the  union  sif/htln? 

Usually  so.  The  younger  the  tree  the  less  the 
chance  of  an  unsightly  callous  or  knot.  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ins  reported  such  a  knot  on  a  Kieffer  worked  to 
Hose,  hut  said  that  later  it  disappeared.  The  740 
Kieffer  fives  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Ileinze,  which 
were  grafted  to  Bose  and  Howell  at  seven  years  of 
age.  after  seven  years  of  growth,  are  about  as 
smooth  as  ungrafted  trees,  while  on  the  20-year-old 
trees  of  Mr.  Holmes  grafted  when  they  were  two  or 
three  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  tell  just  where 
t he  graft  took  place.  (See  Fig.  240.) 

(ill  horn  th<  prof  ling  make  a  viporous,  lastiny 
lire ? 

The  oldest  trees  examined  were  the  20-year-old 
trees  of  Mr.  Holmes,  which  have  been  worked  18 
a  ears.  These  are  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  could 
be  desired.  Mr.  Bury  writes  that  his  100  15-year- 
old  trees,  worked  11  years,  seem  stunted  and  poor. 
The  trees  in  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Ileinze,  Murphy 
Bros.,  and  Dr.  Kales,  740,  500.  and  250  trees  respect¬ 
ively,  and  top-worked  nine,  seven  and  eight  years, 
are  as  vigorous  and  thrifty  trees  as  a  man  could  ask 
for.  and  give  every  promise  of  long  life  and  product¬ 
iveness. 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  the  union  we 
now  come  to  the  question  of  advisability. 

(e)  Is  the  f/ rafted  tree  more  subject  or  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  hi i (jht? 

The  Kieffer  seems  very  erratic  in  the  matter  of 
Might.  Once  it  was  believed  to  lie  immune,  and  fre¬ 
quently  it  seems  little  affected  but  when  it  starts  to 
blight  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  checking  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  there  is  more 
danger  of  blight  in  the  grafted  tree.  When  it  at¬ 
tacks  tin*  grafted  tree  it  spreads  more  quickly,  and 
is  more  destructive.  Especially  is  this  true  in  graft¬ 
ing  older  trees.  Of  course  the  period  of  special  dan¬ 
ger  is  the  first  few  years  after  grafting,  and  when 
ibis  coincides  with  a  blight  epidemic  there  is  a  prob¬ 
ability  of  serious  loss. 

( f )  117/a/  is  the  effect  on  the  fruit ? 

Where  there  is  any  change  noticed  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  fruit  is  improved.  One  grower 
thought  the  fruit  inferior,  while  many  of  them  said 
that  there  was  a  distinct  gain  in  size.  If  the  shape 
varies  at  all  it  is  only  slightly.  Three  different 
growers  report  that  the  fruit  is  two  weeks  ‘later  in 
yellowing.  'This  is  a  distinct  advantage.  On  the 
matter  of  quality  the  growers  are  about  equally  di¬ 
vided.  and  equally  sure,  some  insisting  on  no  change, 
unless  an  improvement,  while  others  insist  that 
there  is  a  noticeable  coarseness  and  inferiority.  One 
grower  believes  that  there  will  be  a  separate  classi¬ 
fication  for  Bart  lefts  grown  on  Kieffer  stocks  on 
account  of  tin*  poorer  quality. 

(g)  Is  the  plant int/  <>f  Kieffers  for  top-worliinij 
ml  rixable? 

The  operation  of  grafting  sets  a  tree  back  about 
two  years.  On  clay  soil  the  difference  in  growth  and 
time  of  bearing  between  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  is  not 
much  more  than  two  years,  and  so  nothing  is  gained 
by  top-working  for  ltartletts  on  clay.  If  is  possible 
that  on  lighter  soil  where  the  difference  in  growth 
and  time  of  hearing  between  Kieffer  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  pears  is  greater,  or  in  case  of  Bose  and  other 
poor  growing  varieties,  there  would  be  a  distinct 
gain.  The  danger  from  blight  makes  it  very  prob¬ 
lematical  whether  planting  Kieffers  with  the  idea 
of  using  them  as  stocks  is  a  wise  thing  to  do  or  not. 
Where  Kieffers  have  already  been  planted,  and  are 
not  too  old,  it  is  possible  to  top-work  them  to  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Ohio.  PAUL  TIIAYEB. 


A  Machine  for  Treating  Seeds. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  describes  a  new 
machine  just  invented,  which  is  to  he  used  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  percent  of  germination  in  legume  seed. 
As  till  who  have  used  such  seed  know,  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  a  hard  coat,  through  which  the  germ 
is  unable  to  make  its  way.  The  machine  in  ques¬ 
tion  breaks  off  or  removes  this  hard  coating,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  seed,  and  through  this  work  in¬ 
creases  greatly  the  percent  of  germination.  In¬ 
stances  are  given  where  seed  which  gave  only  a 
germination  of  10</r  or  less,  gave  after  treatment  1)0 
or  05  percent  of  sprouting.  In  every  case  apparent¬ 
ly  where  this  machine  has  been  used  live  seed  has 
l  een  made  far  more  vital,  and  the  percent  of  germ¬ 
ination  wonderfully  increased.  In  fact  this  machine, 
a  picture  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  247.  bids  fair 
to  prove  a  wonderful  help  to  those  who  sow  clover 


or  Alfalfa  seed.  The  machine  was  developed  at  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  and  represents  eight  years 
of  work  on  the  part  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Hughes.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  25  bushels *per  hour,  and  requires  about 
four  horsepower  for  its  operations.  A  United  States 
patent  has  been  applied  for.  but  the  right  to  make 
Ihe  machine  will  he  given  freely  to  the  public.  The 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  throw 


Ames  Hulling  and  Scarifying  Machine.  Fig.  247. 

the  manufacture  of  the  machine  open  to  the  public, 
so  that  its  use  may  not  he  restricted  in  any  way 
through  monopoly  of  price  or  otherwise.  This  fol¬ 
lows  the  wise  and  patriotic  plan  followed  by  Prof. 
S.  M.  Babcock,  when  he  gave  to  the  public  the  right 
to  manufacture  and  use  his  milk  tester.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  Prof.  Babcock  had  patented  his  in¬ 
vention.  and  secured  a  monopoly  of  its  distribution 
and  sale,  he  could  have  made  himself  many  times  a 
millionaire.  The  American  people  should  remember 


Bartlett  on  Kieffer,  Grafted  Four  Years.  Fig.  248. 


kindly  these  men  like  Prof.  Babcock,  who  work  out 
machines  or  methods  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
then  decline  to  monopolize  them,  but  on  the  other 
hand  give  them  freely  to  the  public. 


Harrowing  After  Plowing. 

The  clipping  below  is  cut  from  a  seed  catalogue,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  State.  The  assertions  are  plain,  but  no 
attempt  to  prove  them  is  made.  What  do  you  think 
of  such  teaching?  f.  ii. 

Virginia. 

The  advice  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Do  not  harrow  or  disk  your  land  immediately  after 
plowing — let  it  rest  at  least  12  to  15  days,  according  to 
the  season,  to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate,  the  weeds  to 
rot.  foul  seeds  to  sprout,  and  the  microbes  to  multiply  ; 
a  process  of  fermentation  called  ripening,  and  without 
which  you  cannot  have  your  land  in  proper  physical 
condition  any  more  than  you  can  have  good  bread  with¬ 
out  leaven  ;  you  can  give  your  land  the  proper  chemical 
condition  at  any  time  by  simply  applying  your  2-S-2.  2- 
8-2,  or  other  commercial  fertilizers,  but  the  proper  physi¬ 
cal  condition  cannot  be  obtained  by  sheer  force,  you 
cannot  push  it ;  like  dough,  it  must  have  the  required 
time  to  rise  or  ripen. 

After  allowing  this  process  of  fermentation  to  take  its 
course,  your  land  is  ready  for  disk  or  harrow;  these 
are  two  great  instruments  for  the  farm,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  who  does  not  know  when  his  land 
is  ripe  or  does  not  allow  it  time  to  ripen,  they  can  do 


much  harm,  and  if  the  farmer  neglects  to  give  his  land 
the  above  mentioned  opportunity  of  ripening,  it  should 
be  no  surprise  to  him  to  find  the  same  sour,  constipated 
and  unclean ;  onions,  cockle  and  partridge  peas  in  his 
wheat  fields,  cheat  and  onions  in  his  oats,  plantain  and 
wild  carrots  in  his  clover,  and  weeds  and  grass  every¬ 
where. 

Eet  your  land  ripen  before  disking,  and  you  will  have 
better  and  cleaner  crops,  and  less  work  to  keep  them 
clean. 

What  do  we  think  of  such  teaching?  The  teacher 
ought  to  go  to  the  primary  school.  On  our  own 
farm  such  practice  would  ruin  us.  The  rough  fur¬ 
rows  turned  up  loose  to  our  drying  winds  would 
quickly  dry  out  and  turn  to  lumps  as  hard  as  a 
brick.  Or  if  the  weather  turned  wet  and  kept  so  the 
rain,  would  beat  and  wash  this  open  soil  until  it 
“puddled"  and  caked  hard.  It  would  be  nearly  im¬ 
possible.  with  ordinary  tools,  to  fit  such  land  proper¬ 
ly.  If  a  crop  of  rye  or  other  green  crop  were  plowed 
under,  leaving  the  soil  open  and  loose  in  this  way 
would  be  the  worst  thing  one  could  do  on  our  soil. 
The  air  would  work  in  freely  and  dry  out  the  soil, 
and  also  start  a  rapid  fermentation  which  would 
sour  the  land  so  as  to  cause  great  injury.  We  have 
had  dozens  of  Complaints  about  rye  as  a  green  crop. 
The  report  is  that  corn  was  “poisoned”  when  follow¬ 
ing  such  rye.  In  every  such  case  investigated  we 
have  found  that  the  rye  was  simply  turned  under 
and  left  after  the  manner  of  this  advice.  In  this 
way  (lie  soil  lost  its  moisture  and  the  fermenting 
rye  filled  the  top  soil  with  acid.  If  the  land  could 
have  been  packed  down  hard  at  once  and  harrowed 
lightly  on  top  moisture  would  have  been  held  in  the 
soil  and  the  heavy  fermenting  prevented. 

Our  advice  is  to  harrow  carefully  immediately 
after  plowing.  If  possible  keep  a  harrow  in  the 
field  and  spend  the  hist  part  of  each  day  in  harrow¬ 
ing  the  ground  plowed  that  day.  Go  lightly  over 
it  at  least  and  the  “dust  mulch”  thus  made  will 
keep  the  soil  moist  and  mellow — far  more  likely  to 
“ripen”  than  if  left  to  dry  out  in  the  rough  fur¬ 
rows.  There  are.  of  course,  variations  to  all  rules 
hut  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  better  to  harrow 
as  soon  as  possible  after  plowing. 


A  Benefit  from  Mulching. 

IN  lh12  I  had  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  peas,  most¬ 
ly  Canada  field  peas.  Seeded  with  these  were 
clover,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa,  the  first  two  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  last  at  rate  of 
five  pounds.  My  idea,  in  sowing  the  Alfalfa,  was 
to  get  the  soil,  which  is  a  limestone  clay  loam,  in¬ 
oculated.  as  it  is  well  adapted  to  Alfalfa.  The 
peas  made  a  heavy  growth,  and  bid  fair  to  be  a 
large  crop,  but  at  harvest  time,  there  came  a  pro¬ 
longed  wet  spell,  which  molded  them  so  badly  that 
by  the  time  dry  weather  came  again,  there  would 
have  been  but  little  use  in  trying  to  save  them. 
Furthermore,  the  clover,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  had 
such  a  fine  start  that  it  would  have  been  a  shame  to 
cut  them.  I  therefore  left  the  crop  where  it  was. 

The  following  year.  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  hay  from 
the  piece,  there  being  three  loads  from  an  acre  and 
a  quarter.  East  Summer  1  had  six  loads  from  the 
same  piece.  The  hay  consisted  of  Timothy  with  a 
fair  admixture  of  Alfalfa.  It  was  lodged  a  good 
deal  in  spots.  We  did  not  even  rake  the  piece,  but 
loaded  right  from  the  swath,  (with  a  hay  loader). 
The  loads  spoken  of  were  on  a  coon  rack  14  feet 
long  by  8i/>  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high.  They  were 
loaded  over  the  top  of  this,  perhaps  a  foot.  We  es¬ 
timated  the  weight  at  2,500  pounds  of  green  hay.  or 
nearly  a  ton  of  hay  after  it  had  cured  in  the  barn. 
This  piece  had  had  no  fertilizer  at  all,  and  no  ma¬ 
nure  for  four  years,  and  the  only  cause  I  can  think 
of  for  the  extraordinary  yield,  was  the  rotting  of 
the  heavy  crop  of  peas.  If  the  increase  in  last 
Summer's  crop,  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  was 
all  due  to  the  peas,  which  I  think  it  is,  I  got  nearly 
all  the  crop  would  have  been  worth,  in  the  extra 
hay.  with  the  chance  that  the  crop  the  coming  two 
years  will  also  be  largely  increased. 

ALBERT  II.  I)K  GRAFF. 

It.  N.-Y. — Those  of  us  who  have  practiced  the 
“mulching”  of  orchards  are  satisfied  that  a  good 
share  of  the  benefit  comes  from  shading  the  soil  and 
creating  a  good  place  for  the  formation  of  nitrates. 


When  a  man  declines  a  big  plate  of  ice  cream  at  a 
banquet  and  asks  to  be  given  an  apple  instead.  I  think 
he  establishes  a  record  as  an  ardent  lover  of  fruit. 
Such  a  man  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  II.  Van  Allen, 
whom  I  heard  ask  for  a  “big  red  apple"  in  place  of 
cream  at  a  recent  dinner. — Boston  Post. 

Better  study  that  rotation  on  a  South  Carolina  planta¬ 
tion — page  G74.  When  the  South  comes  generally  to 
this  steady  use  of  cover  crops  the  production  of  food 
in  that  section  will  be  enormous.  What  a  wonder  that 
the  Southern  people  who,  most  of  all.  need  the  benefits 
which  dairying  would  bring  to  their  section,  are  most 
responsible  for  the  oleo  industry. 
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iug  them  from  not  only  the  best  specimen 
fruit,  but  from  the  plants  that  show  the 
most  vigor,  for  there  seems  to  be  some 
weakness  in  the  stock  that  needs  breed¬ 
ing  out.  Excelsior  is  more  of  the  shape 
of  the  New  York,  and  makes  larger 
fruits,  though  perhaps  not  so  many  as 
Black  Beauty. 

There  are  some  things  which  I  always 
find  best  to  grow  from  seed  of  my  own 
saving.  I  am  fond  of  growing  Dahlias 
from  seed  and  have  tried  seed  offered  by 
several  seedsmen.  The  best  results  were 
from  seed  from  Oregon,  but  as  a  rule  I 
get  better  flowers  from  seed  of  my  own 
saving,  and  by  growing  a  lot  of  seedlings 
annually  I  have  been  able  to  select  a 
stock  that  to  me  seems  to  be  as  good  as 
or  better  than  those  on  the  market. 

In  our  light  soil  and  warmer  climate 
we  cannot  get  the  splendid  bloom  on  the 
peony  which  makes  these  plants  so  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  Northern  section.  Even  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  Peninsula,  in 
strong  clay  loam  the  peony  blooms  mag¬ 
nificently,  while  here  the  flowers  are 
much  less  abundant  usually,  and  in  some 
seasons  the  later  ones  fail  to  bloom  but 
simply  dry  up  their  buds.  I  have  been 
more  successful  with  these  than  most  of 
my  neighbors,  and  it  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  feeding,  for  I  find  that  we  must  fill 


Twenty-year-old  Bartlett  Top-worked  on  Kieffer 

at  Two  or  Three  Years  of  Age.  Fig.  249. 

venting  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  buds. 
Should  no  disaster  come  later,  it  really 
looks  as  though  the  peach  crop  should  be 
good.  It  is  now  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  April  and  my  peach  buds  have  not 
swelled  at  all. 

Plants  of  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  and 
Earliana  tomatoes  are  in  the  frames,  all 
from  same  sowing  time  and  treated  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  way.  These  plants  will 
go  out  the  same  day,  and  side  by  side  in 
soil  of  identical  character  and  treatment. 


Find  Point  of  Union.  Fig.  251. 


NOTES  FROM  A  MARYLAND  GARDEN. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  is  bringing 
things  on  fast,  and  the  main  trouble  I 
apprehend  with  my  tomato  plants  is  that 
they  will  get  too  large  in  the  frames. 
Our  weather  man  reports  but  two  cloudy 
days  in  March.  The  brightest,  driest 
March  I  remember.  Warm,  sunny  days 
and  frosty  nights  prevailed,  and  the 
frosty  nights  had  a  good  effect  in  pre- 


Ar.otlier  Example  of  Top-working.  Fig.  250. 

As  the  soil  is  light  and  warm  it  should 
be  easy  to  determine  the  relative  earli¬ 
ness  of  these  varieties. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  vigor  in 
all  the  seed  of  Black  Beauty  eggplant 
on  the  market.  They  germinate  slowly 
and  are  more  subject  to  the  damping-off 
fungus  like  all  weaklings.  I  sowed  two 
flats  with  eggplant  seed,  one  Maule’s 
Excelsior  and  the  other  Black  Beauty. 
The  Excelsior  seed  came  quickly  and 
grew  off  strongly.  The  Black  Beauty 
seed  were  slow  in  germinating,  and  the 
weaklings  soon  began  to  damp  off. 
Pricked  out  into  fresh  soil  they  continued 
to  damp  off  and  were  just  fairly  alive 
in  reduced  number  when  the  Excelsior 
seedlings  were  ready  for  2%  inch  pots. 
I  like  the  Black  Beauty,  but  am  always 
short  of  the  plants.  This  Summer  I 
hope  to  save  some  seed  of  my  own,  tak- 


our  sandy  soil  with  , vegetable  decay  and 
mulch  heavily  in  Spring  with  manure  in 
order  to  get  the  strong  growth  and  to 
retain  the  moisture  that  is  essential  to 
their  success.  I  cover  my  peony  bed  in 
the  Fall  heavily  with  manure.  This  is 
forked  in  in  the  early  Spring  and  after 
the  shoots  are  well  above  the  ground  the 
bed  is  again  mulched  with  manure. 

In  the  warmest  corner  of  the  garden  I 
sow  some  seed  of  the  Black  Valentine 
bean  the  first  week  in  April.  This  is  of 
course  risky,  but  I  seldom  fail,  for  when 
they  are  up,  should  frost  threaten  I  sim¬ 
ply  throw  a  furrow  over  them  with  the 
garden  hand  plow,  and  they  can  be  saved 
from  quite  a  frost.  The  Black  Valentine 
is  much  more  resistant  to  chilly  weather 
than  the  Red  Valentine,  but  not  so  good 
a  bean.  I  plant  some  of  the  red  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month. 

I  usually  plant  a  little  of  the  Norfolk 
Market  corn  the  latter  part  of  March. 
This  year  this  planting  was  made  April 
2,  and  on  the  third  it  was  covered  with 
snow,  but  as  the  weather  turned  warm 
there  will  be  no  harm  done.  When  a 
white  frost  comes  after  corn  is  up  I  get 
out  before  sunrise  and  wash  the  frost 
off  with  cold  water  and  have  always 
saved  the  corn  in  this  way. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

beats  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applit**  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Palis  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  also  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  manufactured  dry  insecticide*.  Will 
operate  as  fast  us  desired.  Better,  easier 
and  fawter  than  any  $5,  $ 10  or  $1.'.  spray 
pump.  Insist  on  jour  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  little  implement.  Prepaid, 

?5c.  Circulars. 

ACRE  AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO..  Dept.H,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


INSIST  ON  YOUR  DEALER 
FURNISHING  SEED  OATS  IN 
BAGS  BEARING  THIS  TAG 


Fancy  Recleaned 

SEED  OATS 


FROM 


TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO., 

WAVERIY  NEW  YORK 


FRONT 


The**  are  SOXCTED  STOCK  from  which  false 
oats,  light  oats  and  pin  oats  have  been  removed  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  best  heavy  oats.  They  have  been  reclean¬ 
ed  to  remove  foul  aeed  and  dirt  and  before  shipment 
have  been  tested  to  insure  high  germinating  qualities. 

If  you  plant  oats  to  raise  oats  and  get  the  largest 
returns  for  your  work  and  investment,  it  will  pay  you 
to  plant  only  aeecf  that  will  grow  and  produce  strong 
plants.  False  and  light  oats  will  not  grow,  and  pin 
oats  grow  pin  oata.  Good  oats  with  strong  germinat¬ 
ing  qualities  produce  stronger  plants,  insuring  larges 
teturnsk 


BACK 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  PEAS  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and  silage. 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc.— all  the  best  varieties. 

Mangel  Wurzels  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock 
feeding. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  desired, 
also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CowPeas-SoyBeans 

splendid  for  Hay,  Forage,  Soil  improvement. 
Our  Freee  Catalog  offers  best  Varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them.  Samples  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  Pa. 

SOY  BEANS  AND  COW  PEAS 

Northern  grown  and  of  high  germination. 
Also  Claragc  corn,  Vetch.  Rape  and  all 
other  Held  seeds  of  extra  high  quality. 

0.  M  SCOn  &  SONS  CO..  123  Main  St..  Marysville.  Ohio 

«i!2!  GRAPEVINES 

6$  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines — 10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FRASER’S  FRUIT  TREES 

Ready  to  Ship  ^IMOW  I 

rpilESB  trees  are  in  prime  shape  for  planting  now— 

1  big,  strong,  clean.  All  my  Apple,  I’ear,  I’luni. 
reach  and  Cherry  trees  are  budded  from  trees  I 
KNOW  to  be  true  to  variety. 

Fraser’s  Tree  Book  FRKK  to  readers  of  The 
liural  New-Yorker.  A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  t  26  Main  Street,  Gonoaoo,  N.Y. 


Wood’s  Seeds 


Cow  Peas 

are  one  of  the  best  and  surest 
of  summer  forage  and  soil 
improving  crops. 

We  have  all  the  best 
varieties : 

New  Era,  Brabham,  Iron, 
Groit,  Whippoorwills, 
Red  Rippers,  Clays, 
Blacks,  Etc. 

All  choice  recleaned  stock 
and  of  superior  quality. 

Write  us  for  prices  and 
'’Wood’s  Crop  Special’’  giv¬ 
ing  information  about  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  Beans,  Sorghums, 

,  Millets,  Sudan  Grass  and  all 
Seasonable  Seeds. 


T.  W.  WOOD  O  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


O  IT*  TT'  /Tv  White  and  larirA  biennial 


CLOVER 


request-  E.  HA  I.TON,  Box 
Si),  .  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


TltV  DAVIS  YELLOW  FLINT  SKKI)  CORN 
PERLEY  E  DAVIS,  -  -  Granby.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

Cow  Pens,  $2.50  bushel;  Soy  Beans,  $2.50  bushel; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $0  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed, 
$9.50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings,  .$40  ton;  Oat  Flakes 
$50  ton.  .Joseph  K.  Holland,  Milford,  Delaware 


—is  the  coming  garden  flower. 
Blossoms  entii  e  season.  Postal 
for  list  of  choice  new  varieties. 
My  specialty.  G.  S.  RAMSBURG,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 


^6g6t3  b  1 6  Plants  bower.  Egg  Plants  and  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borne.  Vineland,  N  J. 


For  Sale:  500,000  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  Plants.  Semi 
for  price  list.  Special  prices  oil  large  iots.  KOI! AM  I 

SEED  AM!  PLANT  KAlt.ll,  Caleb  Itopp,  At  Son,  (Tlevunld,  Pel. 


Si  REGIS  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS-grown 

41.  IU.UI v  0|)  lny  own  f rnit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  PAUL  L.  HKGGAN,  Waterford,  N.,J. 


Stra wherrv  Plnnfc —Twenty  Varieties  at 
jirawperry  nants  $050  per  1,000.  Deserip 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del 


%IIIHIIULIIIII  rL.Mll  Id  per  1000,  or  $2.00  for 

W  2000.  Address  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  MARTLY,  DELAWARE 


Strawberry  Plants 

Largest,  Most  “ — ■  «» 


Earliest, 
Latest, 

Productive  Varieties 

RASPBERRY,  liLACKBKItUY.  GOOSE¬ 
BERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS, 
RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH,  CABBAGE. 
CAUJ-lKIiOWKU,  TOMATO,  SWEET 
POTATO,  PEPPER,  CELERY,  EGG 
PLANT,  LETTUCE, 

B  E  E  T  PLAN  T  S. 

Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L 


FRUIT  TREES 

SQDIRES,  Remsenburg.  N.Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  f  i  1  e  s  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  SURPLUS  STOCK 

To  clean  houseat  our  Nurseries  and  ship  out  every  one  of  oursplcndid  Fruit  Trees, 
we  offer  the  finest  stock  you  ever  saw— at  Bargain  Prices.  All  these  trees  are  A-l 
KELLY  Quality.  Guaranteed  Healthy  and  True  to  Name.  We  will  prepay  freight 
and  ship  the  same  day  we  receive  your  order.  This  is  the  best  opportunity  we 
ever  offered  our  Fruit  Grower  Friends: 


M  out  inorency  Clierry, 
German  Prune  .  .  . 

A  pple  Trees  .... 
Pencil  Trees 


Per  Hundred 
XXX  XX  X 

sii.no  sio.no  sr.oo 

P2.00  8.00  o.oo 

?.oo  f,.on  a. on 

7.00  5.00  8.00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  stock  not  listeii  above. 

Send  in  your  order  today— we  will  ship  tomorrow  and  prepay  the  freight.  We 
advise  our  customers  to  send  in  extra  orders.  Thisisan  exceptional  opportunity 
to  buy  tlie  same  KELLY  TREES  which  have  given  you  satisfaction  for  years. 
These  prices  are  subject  to  recall  at  any  moment.  Better  write  TODAY. 
WHOLESALE  NURSKRIKS,  345  Main  Street,  DANSVILLK,  N.Y. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbag'e,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 

Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Hugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  (Fishkill-on-Hudson)  New  York 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Controlled  by  Using 

ScottTree  Protectors 

A  New  Invention  That  Solves  the  Borer  Problem 

Cheap,  simple,  durable,  effective.  They  keep  out  the 
borers  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  trees.  The  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  injurious  operation  of  worming  is 
no  longer  necessary.  For  booklet  and  prices  write 

SCOTT  TREE  PROTECTOR  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


The  maple  sugar  harvest  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  is  not  over  three-quarters  of  a 
crop.  E. 

I’ierpont.  O. 

Potatoes  are  25  to  80  cents  for  65 
pounds;  flour,  good.  $8.60  a  barrel.  Corn- 
meal  $1.80  per  100  pounds;  oats  65; 
buckwheat  80;  hay  $10.50.  d.  p.  b. 

Clinton  Co..  N.  Y. 

April  26.  Cows  are  slow  sale,  but  a 
few  are  selling  from  $50  to  $70.  Young 
horses  from  $150  to  $200.  Cggs  in  local 
market,  19;  butter.  28;  potatoe  35. 

Eminence,  N.  Y.  it.  f. 

Wheat  growing  fast,  a  good  stand  and 
a  large  acreage  sown.  Stock  looking  well. 
Oats  looking  well,  but  not  many  sown; 
no  corn  planted  yet.  Ground  almost  all 
sown  to  wheat,  so  there  will  not  be  much 
corn  or  oats  planted  this  year. 

Mullinville,  Kan.  n.  ir.  m’c. 

April  21.  This  is  the  county  seat  of 
Lenawee  County.  Wheat.  $1.51  to  $1.55; 
oats,  55;  apples,  $1  per  bu. ;  eggs.  19; 
butter,  28;  milk,  $1.30  per  cwt.  ;  no 
gardening  (home  grown)  crops  on  the 
market  yet,  but  lettuce  about  Sc.  per  lb. 
Good  grade  cows  sell  around  $100. 

Adrian.  Mich.  c.  ii.  c,. 

April  22.  Corn  on  ear,  35  cents  per 
basket;  hogs  dressed,  nine  cents  per 
pound.  ITay.  baled.  $12.  Fresh  cows 
at  auction  from  $65  to  $100.  Veal  calves 
eight  cents  live;  steers,  fat.  seven  cents. 
Potatoes  25  to  30  cents.  Eggs  19;  butter 
24 :  wheat  $1.45;  oats  55;  beans  $2.80. 
Cabbage  $1.05  per  barrel.  Apples  50 
cents  oer  bushel.  j.  f. 

Alma,  Mich. 

April  20.  The  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
crop  this  year  has  amounted  to  only  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  the  usual  out¬ 
put.  The  syrup  brings  from  $1  to  $1.25 
a  gallon,  and  the  sugar  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  pound.  The  last,  runs  were  of 
an  inferior  quality  as  compared  to  other 
years.  E.  E. 

Lexington,  N.  Y. 

April  26.  Fresh  milch  cows  scllin"' 
from  $50  to  $75;  native  beef  cows.  $10 
per  cwt.,  dressed;  sheep,  from  $7  to  $8: 
calves,  fat,  8  cents  live  weight;  six- 
weeks-old  pigs,  $8.50  to  $4  apiece:  year- 
luig  hens.  $1  each:  butter.  80  to  32;  po¬ 
tatoes.  50;  rye,  80;  corn.  $1.00;  buck¬ 
wheat.  90 ;  oats,  75.  These  prices  are  as 
they  are  selling  at  auction  sales.  Apples 
are  nearlv  all  sold  in  the  Fall.  Hay  is 
selling  for  $15;  rye  straw,  $12. 

Cairo,  N.  Y.  w.  ir.  c. 

April  25.  The  farmers  in  my  section 
are  not  complaining  about  not  being  able 
to  secure  adequate  help;  The  wages  are 
about  the  same  ns  formerly;  the  help  is 
generally  satisfactory.  The  farmers  tire 
changing  in  their  plans  and  methods  so 
as  to  get  along  with  less  hired  help,  only 
by  means  of  some  of  the  late  inventions. 
Take  for  example  the  potato  planter 
that  does  the  work  of  five  or  six  days 
and  a  greater  number  of  help,  and  does 
the  work  in  one  day  with  better  results. 

Wyandanch,  N.  Y.  w.  V. 

The  farmers  are  receiving,  in  Leroy, 
Genesee  Co.,  $14  for  hay,  88  for  potatoes, 
28  for_  butter.  Eggs  20;  beans  $3.50; 
oats  65;  wheat  $1.48;  cows  tire  selling 
for  from  $40  to  $60  per  head.  Horses, 
good  ones.  $450  to  $500  per  pair  for  good 
weight,  while  the  lighter  weight  are  sell¬ 
ing  much  cheaper  in  price.  Wheat  is 
looking  fairly  well,  but  needs  more  rain, 
as  some  fields  look  a  little  brown  yet, 
due  to  cool  dry  winds.  Clover  seed  is 
selling  for  $10  ner  bushel  for  good  clean 
seed;  only  small  acreage  barley  and  oats 
sown  yet;  but  the  teams  are  moving  and 
will  soon  be  in  their  busy  season. 

Leroy,  N.  Y.  \v.  I),  s. 

April  21.  Weather  dry  and  cool. 
Spring  work  well  advanced.  Oats  pretty 
well  in  ;  more  potatoes  than  usual  plant¬ 
ed.  Fall  grain  looks  fairly  well.  Farm 
products  sell  here  now  at  the  following 
prices  to  stores.  Potatoes,  50  to  65: 
apples,  75;  parsnips.  75;  carrots,  75; 
onions.  $1  ;  eggs,  20;  butter,  32;  poultry, 
ol.  live.  These  are  sold  at  stores:  pota¬ 
toes,  85;  onions,  carrots  and  parsnips, 
four  cents  a  pound;  apples,  40  cents  a 
peck;  eggs.  27  dozen;  butter.  38.  Horses, 
$150  to  $250  each  for  sound  ones,  some 
even  higher ;  good  cows,  $60  to  $75.  Hay, 
$18  a  ton  ;  corn,  $1  and  milk  retails  for 
nine  and  10  cents  a  quart ;  wholesale,  25c. 
gallon.  h.  w.  s. 

Midland.  Pa. 

The  heaviest  snowstorm  and  blizzard 
we  had  during  the  Winter  came  April  3, 
which  was  followed  a  week  later  by  a 
severe  wind  and  rain  storm.  A  number  of 
barns  were  wrecked  and  trees  uprooted. 
Pear,  cherry  and  peach  trees  have  just 
blossomed  out.  Grass  is  very  backward 
which  is  due  to  the  continued  dry  cool 
weather.  Some  who  are  short  of  feed 
have  turned  out  their  stock  on  grass. 
8<>me  are  through  plowing  for  corn  and 
will  commence  planting  soon.  Land  that 
has  not  been  plowed  is  plowing  hard, 
fruit  growers  say  that  prospects  are  good 
tor  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Eggs  are  plentiful 
•'.ad  bringing  18c;  wheat  $1.60;  hogs, 
:'ve  weight,  6%.  Gunners  are  contract- 
mg  tor  tomatoes  at  14  cents  per  basket 
or  89  per  ton.  Early  potatoes  have  been 


planted.  The  acreage  is  smaller  than 
last  year.  The  prospect  for  Crimson 
clover  is  the  poorest  it  has  been  for  years. 
Dover,  Del.  c.  h. 


Connecticut  Beekeepers’  Association. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meet  of  the 
Connecticut  Beekeepers  made  the  record 
for  the  association.  It  is  naturally  one 
of  the  smaller  farm  societies  of  the  State, 
but  its  steady  growth  for  past  years  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  membership  of  160,  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $110  and  no  debts,  and 
a  meeting  full  of  interest,  science  of  keep¬ 
ing  bees  and  good  fellowship.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  April  17  in  one  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  rooms  in  the  Capitol, 
Hartford.  The  room  was  filled  to  its  cap¬ 
acity  all  day.  Pros.  Sherman  Bunnell  of 
Winsted  and  his  fellow  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  and  their  reports  for  the  past  year 
were  very  gratifying.  Things  move  in 
this  society.  Ten  o’clock  means  ten 
o’clock  with  its  membership.  The  first 
speaker  was  Dr.  Tom  L.  Scranton  of 
Madison,  a  veteran  as  years  go.  but 
young  and  wideawake  and  interesting  in 
his  life.  He  is  an  enthusiast  among  the 
bees  and  told  .his  life  story  with  the 
workers,  what  they  had  been  to  him 
from  his  boyhood  up  and  what  lie  had 
learned  in  the  last  20  years,  in  a  talk  full 
of  interest.  He  showed  among  his  an¬ 
tiques  in  beedom.  one  of  his  first  “bough- 
ten”  hives,  one  of  his  first  frames  for 
comb  extracting  honey  and  various  items 
that  gave  zest  to  the  discussion  by  the 
members.  His  address  bumped  up  against 
the  dinner  hour  and  he  had  to  give  way 
till  late  in  the  afternoon.  After  dinner, 
promptly  at  one  o’clock,  George  H.  Yale 
of  Wallingford,  another  veteran  gave  a  de¬ 
lightful  sketch  of  things  he  had  “learned 
in  beekeeping.”  Mr.  Yale  was  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  the  society  and  is 
looked  to  by  the  members  as  a  safe  coun¬ 
sellor  in  bee  love.  lie  said  his  bee  life 
began  with  old-fashioned  hives  and  brim- 
stoning  the  bees  to  get  the  honey.  “I 
soon  learned  better.  My  beekeeping  real¬ 
ly  began  with  the  Sunday  hiving  of  a 
stray  swarm  that  a  neighbor  told  me  of. 
In  the  second  year  I  saved  two  swarms 
that  were  on  the  same  tree  and  had  a  live¬ 
ly  experience  with  them.  They  stung  one 
of  my  wrists  badly  and  my  whole  arm 
swelled  to  a  great  size,  but  I  had  learned 
how  to  hive  swarms  of  bees  and  felt  re¬ 
paid.  I  have  learned  that  when  bees  be¬ 
gin  to  rob  a  weaker  colony  we  must 
check  it  at  once.  Quimby  has  said  dis¬ 
aster  will  overtake  the  beekeeper  sooner 
or  later  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  this  is 
true.  Spraying,  foul  brood  or  old  queens 
have  driven  me  almost  to  zero,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  give  up.  I  have  learned  that 
bees  do  not  like  dark  clothing,  nor  that 
made  of  wool.  They  don’t  like  quick 
motions.  It  is  best  to  be  protected,  when 
caring  for  them.  I  face  my  hives  east  or 
south.  A  wind-break  near  them  is  best. 
Fse  a  Porter  bee  escape  in  taking  off 
honey.  Hive  a  swarm  in  a  box.  King 
birds  and  martins  eat  bees,  especially 
drones.  They  are  liable  to  catch  the 
queen.” 

State  foul  brood  inspector  A.  W.  Yates 
of  Hartford  gave  an  excellent  account  of 
his  work,  when,  how  and  where  in  foul 
brood  inspection.  He  urged  cleanliness 
in  the  beeyard  ;  leave  no  comb  exposed  or 
hives  in  which  bees  have  died  ;  be  careful 
as  to  honey  for  feeding  unless  it  is  boiled. 
The  inspection  starts  May  1  and  August 
1.  The  limit.  August  1.  is  a  good  time  to 
dequeen  and  requeen.  Wear  and  tear  of 
a  queen  who  has  a  foul  brood  seige  is 
enormous.  The  society  listened  with  evi¬ 
dent.  pleasure  to  Allen  Latham  of  Nor¬ 
wich  who  tfld  about  “Bulk  Comb  Iloney” 
as  to  how  to  get  it,  strain  it  and  sell  it. 
His  advocacy  of  it  developed  a  lively  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  merits  of  his  proposi¬ 
tion.  but  none  questioned  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Indeed  Mr.  Latham  is  in 
a  class  by  himself  in  this  association. 
Everyone  looks  to  him  as  an  authority. 
The  proposal  to  hold  a  Summer  meeting 
at  Storrs  College,  with  the  Bornological 
or  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Association, 
was  referred  to  the  program  committee 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Adams,  for  a  two 
days’  session.  c.  p.  ives. 


BOSTON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

All  fruits  are  shorter  and  slightly  high¬ 
er  than  a  week  or  two  ago.  Apples  are 
getting  short  and  on  their  last  run.  Best 
Baldwins  brine'  $3.50  and  $4  per  barrel; 
good  $2.50  and  $3,  with  Greenings  at 
about  the  same  price  as  good  Baldwins. 
Ben^Davis  and  Russets  go  at  from  $2  to 
$2.75  per  barrel ;  Western  box  stock  $2 
to  $2.50  per  box.  Florida  oranges  are 
also  about  done  and  prices  rule  higher 
and  range  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  box.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  stock  still  plenty  but  sells  well  at 
good  prices  on  account  of  the  few  Flori- 
das  about;  these  range  from  $2.50  to  $3 
per  box.  Lemons  cheap  and  plenty  at 
$2.75  to  -.25  per  box.  A  few  pine¬ 
apples  are  about  and  bring  $4  per  crate. 
Strawberries  not  plenty  and  prices  are 
30  to  40  cents  per  box.  Bananas  in  fair 
supply  and  medium  demand  at  from  $1.50 
to  $3.50  per  bunch,  according  to  size  and 
quality;  reds  $2  to  $44.50.  Cranberries 
in  poor  demand  and  prices  about  what 
buyer  will  pay.  which  is  $3  to  $4  per 
crate.  California  and  Southern  aspara¬ 
gus  is  very  plenty  and  cheaper  than  usu¬ 
al  at  this  time,  $2.50  to  $3  per  dozen 


You  Sell  Your  Wheat  By  Test — 

Do  You  Buy  Your  Lumber  By  Test? 

To  get  the  top  market  price  for  your  wheat  it  must  undergo  a  careful  test. 
The  man  who  buys  it  is  going  to  know  just  what  he  is  getting  before  he  pays  for 
it.  He  is  going  to  know,  not  only  that  the  quality  of  your  wheat  justifies  the 
price,  but  whether  that  is  the  particular  quality  of  wheat  suited  to  his  purpose. 

Do  you  use  the  same  business-like  caution  when  you  buy  lumber?  Do  you  make 
certain  you  are  getting  the  best  for  the  money,  and  that  the  lumber  you  buy  is 
suited  to  your  needs? 

There  is  a  range  of  quality,  utility  and  price  in  lumber  vastly  greater  than  in 
wheat.  When  you  buy  lumber,  buy  by  test, — insist  on  having  lumber  that  has 
superior  strength,  toughness,  workability,  and  reasonable  price.  Specify 

SOUTHERN  YELLOW  PINE 

The  Wood  of  Service 

Do  you  know  that  Southern  Yellozo  Pine  has  a  greater  breaking  strength  than 
White  Oak;  a  greater  crushing  strength  than  White  Oak,  Rock  Elm,  Hard.  Maple, 
Shagbark  Hickory  or  Black  Ash? — and  yet  is  among  the  easiest  working ,  lowest 
priced  woods? 

Those  qualities  of  Southern  Yellow  Pine  arc  not  guessed  at;  they  are  determ¬ 
ined  by  test — the  tests  of  the  United  States  Government,  Here  are  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  figures,  made  by  experts  of  the  Forest  Service  in  comparing  various  com¬ 
mercial  woods: 


Breaking 

Woods  Tested  Strength 

LONG  LEAF  YELLOW  PINE.  .8,630 

White  Oak . 8,160 

Post  Oak . 7,380 

White  Elm . 6,950 

Silver  Maple . 5,820 


Crushing 

Woods  Tested  Strength 

LONG  LEAF  YELLOW  PINE.  .4,280 

Shagbark  Llickory . 3,890 

Hard  Maple . 3,850 

Rock  Elm . 3,740 

White  Oak . 3,510  o 

No  other  wood  is  suited  to  so  many  different  uses  as  Southern  Yellow  Pine.  / 
No  matter  what  your  use  for  a  serviceable,  easy-working,  durable  lumber  / 

I  IT  cl  Y  - xxrVt  ntlinr  tr/xn  Lii'MiMm  «  «.  -!1-  —  1 » 


iy  be — whether  you  are  building  a  house,  a  silo,  a  barn,  or  are  repairing  , 
plements,  gates  or  buildings — Southern  Yellow  Pine  is  “best  by  test,” 

a  /-» f  Q n ct ra/m  »  ^ 
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the  Wood  of  Service. 


Free  Plans  For  Farm  Structures 


Southern 
Pine 

Association 
626B  Interstate 
Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


If  you  have  any  building  to  do,  write  us,  and  we  will  send 
you  complete  plans,  with  specifications  and  cost  estimates,  of  /  Send  me  FREE  your 
model  barns  granaries,  hog  houses  poultry  houses  feed  X  pKfFarm  Building 

racks — a  wide  variety  of  farm  buildings.  Those  plans  /  . . -  ' 

will  cost  you  absolutely  nothing — our  purpose  is  solely  .  ' 

to  make  you  more  familiar  with  the  wonderful  '  /  Name 
utility  and  economy  of  Southern  Yellow  Pine.  / 


Buildings 
Table  of  Lumber  Tests 
House  Plans 
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Town 


R.  F.  D. . .State.. 


Men  of  keen  discretion 
appreciate  the  many  dif¬ 
ferences  which  distinguish 

Cut&w&y 


Disk  Harrows  and  PIowb 


It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  agricultur¬ 
al  colleges,  state  ex¬ 
periment  stations, 
and  college  -  trained 
men  buy  Cutaway 
(Clark)  farm  im¬ 
plements.  You 
should  at  least  know 
There’ a  a  style 


Cutaway  (Clark) 
tools.  Send  for  new 
catalog,  and  ask  your 
dealer  about  them. 
If  he  doesn’t  sell 
Cutaway  (Clark) 
machines  write  us. 
We  ship  direct  where 
we  have  no  agent. 
and  size  for  you 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLAllK  ditk  harrow o  and  plow 

839  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


Weeder,  Mulcharand 
Cultivator 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

The  BARKER 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  h/Zi  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  toil 
oulch  to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Killer 
kEvet  Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  for 
k deeper  cultivation.  Selfad- 
tadjusting.  Costs  little. 
'9WS55T  -  Write  for  illustrated  folder 

I  and  special  Factory -to- Uter 
1  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


___  make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Prevent” 

damage  to  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon 
^save  cost — produce  brings  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.  The  standard  springs^of 
America  since  1889.  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — 
sustain  load  up  to  5  tons.  If  not  at  dealer’s, 
write  us*  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  -  17th St..  RACINE,  VIS. 


GUARANTEED 


BUNCHe5«wTkdroWER 


Make  more  money  on  your  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  peas,  flax,  vetch,  soy¬ 
beans — all  short  grain  crops,  by  using  tho  Thornburgh  Side-Delivery  Buncher  and  Windrower. 

gave  waste  of  time,  seed,  fodder.  Chalmers,  Oregon,  writes,  “Best  assistance  I've  hud  in  16 
years.  Outs  a  third  more  acres  in  half  tho  time,  cuts  clean,  puts  hay  in  shapo  for  quicker  loading, 
turns  it  out  of  horses  way,  no  waste  of  seed.”  .  , 

r„  'i„  J  i_  MniuAr  Leaves  crop  m  either  looso  bunches  or  windrows. 

Easily  AttaCnBQ  to  any  IflOWol  Heads  aud  leaves  in  center,  stems  out  to  dry  quick. 
Saves  seed  and  leaves.  No  raking  or  tedding.  Buncher  can  be  folded  for  moving, 
not  necessary  to  detach.  Thornburgh  Bunehers  used  In  every  state.  Posi¬ 
tively  warranted  to  work  right.  Costs  little— pays  for  itself  every  day.  W  rite 
_  for  catalog.  Mention  dealer's  nume.  Write  nearest  distributor  or  to  us. 
DISTRIBUTORS:  Liningor Imp.  Co. .  Omaha,  Neb.  G’t  Northern  Imp.  Co..  Minn..  Minn. 
Hirsch  Bron.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  F.  Sc  O.  Flow  Co.,  Kanaaa  City.  Mo.  I  .  &  O  Flow  Co., 
Bt.  Louis,  Mo.  Luthy  Sc  Co.,  Feoria,  Ill.  Pacific  Imp.  Co.,  Snn  r rarcisco,  Calif .  Laker  & 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Freeman  &  Son,  Portland,  Ore.  a 


THE  THORNBlTKGn  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  .I  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


_______ 
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bunches.  Onions  not  so  plenty  at  $2.50 
per  bag  for  native  stock.  Spanish  $5  per 
crate ;  Cuban  and  Texas  Bermudas  $2.50 
and  $3;  cucumbers  a  little  short  and 
higher  at  $6  and  $6.50  per  box ;  seconds 
$3  and  $4  if  good.  California  cauliflow¬ 
er  $2  per  box.  California  celery  $1.50 
per  dozen  bunches;  Southern  string  beans 
$5  to  $6  per  basket.  Hothouse  lettuce  is 
selling  well  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  box 
Tomatoes  35  per  pound,  Florida  crates 
$4.  Spinach  $3.50  per  barrel  for  South¬ 
ern  stock ;  kale  $2.25  per  barrel ;  dande¬ 
lions  $1.50  per  box ;  beet  greens  $1.25. 
Cabbage,  n-.tive  old,  $3  per  barrel;  South¬ 
ern  $4  per  barrel ;  squash  114  to  1% 
cents  per  pound. 

Horse  market  a  little  improved  in  sell¬ 
ers’  favor,  as  Maine  shipments  are  al¬ 
lowed  by  permits.  Best  large  green 
horses  up  to  $400  each ;  medium  weight 
horse  of  the  class  $275  to  $325 ;  lighter 
stock  $200  to  $250.  Good  second-hand 
horses  not  plenty  at  from  $100  to  $250. 

Butter  slightly  lower,  as  buying  is  not 
brisk  because  all  who  can  are  waiting 
for  grass  butter  and  lower  prices,  which 
all  agree  must  come ;  33  to  35  per  pound 
for  best  is  the  figure ;  second  grades  28 
to  32  for  most  sales.  Cheese  holds  firm 
and  prices  about  the  same.  17  to  18 Yj. 

Western  eggs  coming  in  plenty  and  sell 
at  23  to  25  per  dozen  by  the  case.  Local 
stock  not  plenty  enough  to  meet  demand, 
as  many  are  put  down  for  future  use  and 
they  are  wanted  for  hatching  very  largely 
also.  Some  as  high  as  26  to  27  per  dozen, 
others  about  25  is  the  rule. 

Live  hens  bring  about  17  per  pound; 
dressed  17  to  20  for  good  large  stock ; 
others  15  to  18  according  to  grade  and 
condition.  Dressed  beef  11%  lor  sides 
of  best  quality,  others  0  and  10.  Good 
mutton  and  common  lambs  13  to  15; 
fancy  lamb  17  to  18  per  pound;  common 
veal  9  to  11,  with  fancy  up  to  14. 

Maple  products  not  a  very  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  this  year,  syrup  about  $1  per  gal; 
sugar  10  to  16  per  pound.  A.  E.  P. 

April  26.  At  present  eggs  are  worth 
20  cents,  and  fat  old  hens  16  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  the 
full  market  price  for  those  products  right 
on  the  farms,  but  the  garden  products 
are  altogether  different.  Farming  in  this 
county,  Anne  Arundel,  consists  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  trucking  and  orcharding.  Trucking 
leads  everything  else  here  10  to  1,  but 
the  orchards  are  increasing  rapidly  and 
small  poultry  farms  also  are  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  farmers  who  run 
their  farms  on  their  own  money,  come  out 
practically  every  year  well  ahead  of  ex¬ 
penses,  but  the  ones  backed  by  the  com¬ 
mission  men  apparently  never  make  much 
headway.  The  latter  class  is  greatly  in 
the  majority.  This  is  a  poor  grass  coun¬ 
try  and  fewT  cows  are  kept,  their  milk 
is  readily  sold  for  eight  and  10  cents  per 
quart.  Irish  potatoes  sell  for  75  cents 
per  bushel ;  tomatoes  usually  start  off 
about  the  first  of  July  for  $1.50  per 
peach  basket  and  by  the  first  of  August 
they  usually  are  down  to  20  cents  per 
basket  or  less.  Cantaloupes  usually  come 
on  about  the  first  of  August  and  their 
prices  range  like  the  tomatoes.  Water¬ 
melons  sell  for  $8  to  $15  per  100  on  the 
boats.  None  is  hauled  to  towrn.  Sweet 
potatoes  usually  sell  for  $1  to  $2  per 
barrel.  Strawberries  and  dewberries  are 
also  favorite  crops,  and  their  prices  vary 
from  12  cents  to  nothing  per  quart  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season  and  quantity  on 
market  Nearly  every  trucker  ships  his 
products  to  Baltimore  on  the  boats,  but 
prices  received  in  that  manner  seem  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  some  are  beginning 
to  haul  their  goods  to  market  on  w’agons 
with  much  better  results.  Last  year  the 
peach  crop  sold  for  about  40  cents  per 
basket  (1%  peck)  and  there  was  a  heavy 
crop  of  them.  H.  E.  G. 

Elvaton,  Md. 


During  the  last  two  years  a  special 
gathering  or  conference  of  Guernsey 
breeders  has  been  held  the  evening  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the.  Amer¬ 
ican  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  This  year 
such  a  gathering  will  take  place  at  Hotel 
Imperial.  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  11.  At  6.30  o’clock  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  those  in  attendance  to 
dine  together  at  the  hotel.  Following  the 
dinner  there  W’ill  occur  in  the  Assembly 
Room  a  general  discussion  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  Guernseys.  Dr.  Joseph 
L.  Hills.  Director  of  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  who  has  a  high  reputation 
as  a  teacher  and  investigator  along  the 
line  of  cattle  feeding  problems,  will  give 
an  address.  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Gock- 
ereli,  from  the  Anna  Dean  Farm,  will 
tell  of  the  care  and  work  of  Murne 
Cowan;  Mr.  Charles  II.  Jones  of  that 
of  Cherry  of  Edgewater ;  and  Messrs.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  that  of  Nella  Jay  4th.  It  is 
hoped  others  will  discuss  the  w’ork  of 
their  cow’s  that  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  A.  R.  records  during  the  year. 
The  question  of  the  proper  feeding  is 
surely  of  great  importance  to  Guernsey 
breeders  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  occa¬ 
sion  will  prove  a  good  “experience  meet- 
ing.” 

The  largest  consignment  of  fresh  eggs 
ever  shipped  to  South  America  left  New 
York.  April  24.  for  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 
refrigerated  compartments  of  the  Lam¬ 
port  &  Holt  liner  Verdi.  It  consisted  of 
6.840.000  eggs,  packed  in  19.000  cases, 
weighing  fifty-six  pounds  each,  and  oc¬ 
cupying  a  space  of  two  and  one-half  cu¬ 
bic  feet.  A  shortage  of  fresh  eggs  in  the 
Argentine  will  give  the  consignment  a 
market  value  of  more  than  six  cents  each 
and  will  represent  a  value  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  capital  of  about  $410,000.  Brazil 


and  Argentina  have  drawn  heavily  on 
their  egg  supplies  from  Hungary  and 
France,  but  the  war  has  completely  elim¬ 
inated  shipments.  The  Verdi  also  car¬ 
ried  to  South  America  consignments  of 
peanut  butter,  beans,  rice,  potatoes  and 
fresh  Oregon  apples. 

The  presence  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  vicinity  of  the  League  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  has  led  the 
State  authorities  to  urge  the  owners  of 
herds  in  this  locality  to  send  their  hogs 
to  slaughter  at  once.  Approximately 
8,000  hogs  are  usually  feeding  in  what 
is  locally  known  as  the  “Neck.”  They 
are  fed  chiefly  on  garbage  from  the  city, 
but  whether  the  disease  has  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  in  this  way  is  still  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  become  infected 
when  the  plague  made  its  appearance 
last  Fall,  and  more  or  less  infection  has 
lingered  there  ever  since.  The  last  re¬ 
port  received  by  the  Federal  government 
shows  that  up  to  April  16th  a  total  of 
23.290  animals  had  been  infected  in 
Pennsylvania.  Of  these,  8,067  were 
swine ;  14,857  cattle ;  and  the  remainder, 
sheep  and  goats. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Women’s  National  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Bronx  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden,  New  York,  May  7. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York, 
May  12. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  Special 
show,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  June  4,  1915. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21-July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  23-25. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  It.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fail*,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
Annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis* 
co,  Cal. 


“I  trust,  Miss  Browne,”  said  the  ben¬ 
evolent  employer  to  his  secretary,  “that 
you  have  something  in  reserve  for  a 
rainy  day.”  “Yes  sir,”  said  the  earnest 
young  woman.  “I  am  going  to  marry  a 
gentleman  named  Mackintosh.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
FOR  EVERY  HOME! 


Electric  lights  on  your  farm  mean  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  the  saving  of  money; 
water  where  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it. 
and  clean,  pure  water,  means  freedom  from 
sickness.  It  means  that  your  family  are 
healthier  and  happier  and  you  save  the  women 
folks  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  giving  them  run¬ 
ning  water  in  any  quantity  they  require.  EX¬ 
CELSIOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES  give  you  light 
and  give  you  water.  They  (To  your  threshing, 
your  wood  sawing,  in  fact,  all  the  hard  work 
bn  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small,  the  benefit  great. 
Catalogue  describing  engines,  pumping  outfits 
and  lighting  outfits  free  on  request.  Do  not  de¬ 
lay.  Send  for  them  to-day.  If  you  tell  us  the 
size  of  your  farm,  you  get  a  special  proposition. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

igJIljCut  Prices 

pHHUnn  Lumber — 

Lumber  and  building  material  of  all  kinds  at 

less  than  manufacturers’  prices.  Special.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  savings  now.  Lower  prices  than  ever  offered 
before.  Send  for  catalog  and  all  our  special  offers. 

C _ ;f*  „  We  have  25  million  feet 

oacrince  Urters  of  bright  dry  lumber  in 

the  sheds  at  our  mills.  Look  at  these  mill  prices  per 
1000  ft. or.  flooring,  siding,  sheathing,  and  dimension: 

X  x  4  &  1  X  6  clear  yellow  pine  flooring  .  .  .  $20.60 
1  x  4  &  1  x  6  No.  1  select  yellow  pine  flooring  .  .  18.00 

1x4  No.  2  common  yellow  pine  flooring  .  •  •  10.00 
1  x6No.  2  common  yellow  pine  flooring  .  .  .  •  12-o0 

1x6  clear  yellow  pine  barn  siding  and  drop  siding  .  21.00 

1x6  No.  1  select  yellow  pine  barn  6iding  and  drop  siding  18.00 
1  x  8  &  1  x  10  No  1  select  yellow  pine  sbiplap  .  .  18.00 

1  x  8  &  1  x  10  No.  2  common  yellow  pine  shiplap  .  •  13.00 

1  x  8  &  1  x  10  No.  2  common  yellow  pine  sheathing  •  13.00 

2  x  4  -  14  &  16  ft.  No  1  dimension . 14.00 

2  x  6  -  12,  14  &  16  ft.  No.  1  dimension  ....  13.00 

2  x  8  -  12.  14  &  16  ft.  No.  1  dimension  ....  13.60 
Write  tOv  iy  so  that  we  can  quote  prices  on  everything 
delivered  atyour  station.  Our  delivered  prices  will  surprise 
you.  Mill  work— doors,  windows,  frames,  mouldings  at  less 
than  factory  prices.  Doors  from  75c  up. 

Asphalt  roofing,  high  grade,  amazing  price  cut.  Guar¬ 
anteed  rubber  roofing,  per  roll  90c.  Superior  Wall  Board— ab¬ 
solutely  the  best.  Very  special  discount  of  20  per  cent  for  a 
strictly  limited  time. 

Free  Lumber  Catalog 

post  card  and  get  the  most  useful  lumber  catalog  ever  printed. 
Also  free  samples  of  roofing  and  wall  boards.  This  is  the  big¬ 
gest  special  cut  price  offer  ever  made  on  lumber  and  building 
material.  Write  quick  and  get  the  full  benefit.  Or  send  In  your 
bills  and  get  exact  prices  laid  down  at  your  station. 

Home  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

1 1  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  3349,  Chicago,  111.' 


One  Idea 


There’s  just  one 
thought  we  want  to  give 
you  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Picture  a  big,  clean 
factory  with  bright, 
happy  workers,  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  the  most 
advanced  mechanical 
equipment. 

All  fit  together  into 
one  great  idea — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  medium-priced 
clothes  for  men.  That 
has  been  the  Clothcraft 
Idea  since  1846. 

Of  course  they  never 
reach  the  “best  possible” 
— no  one  can — but  drop 
in  at  the  store  and  see 
how  nearly  they  have 
reached  it  in  this  sea¬ 
son’s  models  at  $10  to 
$20.  Ask  us  about  No. 
5130,  the  famous  Cloth- 
craft  Blue  Serge  Special 
at  $15.00. 


CLOTHCRAFT 

,  AH  Wool  Clothes 
*10  io*20  « 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

Write  to  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co. ,  636  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  the  Clothcraft  Style  Prints,  a  sample  of  the  all- 
wool  serge  used  in  Clothcraft  6130,  and  a  personal  note  of 
introduction  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 


Increased  output,  reduced  c  o  b  t, 
one  small  profit  makes  _  lowest 
engine  ^  prices  possible. 


P£W  For  1  1-2  H.P. 

I  C3  Galloway  Midg- 
et.  Other  sizes 
(TIuttm  rTiTi  in  proportion. 
Guaranteed  6  H.P.  Mas-  _ 

terpieci 


terpiece.  engine  sen-  CELi’xj 

aation  of  the  world  in  P 

material,  construction, 
low  price.  Shipped  from 
Kane.  City,  Co.  B'uffs, 

Mpla.,  Chicago,  Water- 
loo.  $  Catalog  free. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
Box'  275  Waterloo,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  .  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 
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From  the  CanadianPacific 


The  _ 

Horne%. 

Maker 

C~  "l  OME  where  you  have  highly  pro- 
I  ductive  soil— good  climate — ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta¬ 
tion-fine  churches  and  schools— 
where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  is  sold 
only  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  improve  it. 

Y  ou  Have  20  Years 
to  Pay 

Rich  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre— irrigated 
lands  from  $3E.  One-twentieth  down,  balance 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  fi%.  Long 
before  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Loan  for  Farm 
Improvements 

We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  You  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into — get  one  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Land. 
Finest  land  on  earth  for  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing— irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairying,  Hogs  and  Livestock 
Make  Big  Incomes  Here 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle  diseases 
practically  unknown— no  duty  on  livestock  from 
Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
year’s  average  milk  price  paid  by  Carlyle  Dairy 
Company.  Calgary,  was  $1.82  per  100  lbs.  On 
this  low  priced  land  with  its  sure  grain  crops, 
you  can  make  big  profits  raising  gram. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  this 
continent  must  supply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prices  ever 
known  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first,  so  time 
is  precious  to  you.  Write  today. 

K.S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
-Canadian  Pacific '  Railway 
Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing 
towns.  Ask  for  information  on  in-  j 
dustrial  and  business  openings. 


Hay  in  Big,  Constant  Demand 

Florida  prows  fine  hay.  Yet  not  enough  of 
her  land  is  under  production  to  supply  local  de¬ 
mand.  Many  train  loads  are  shipped  in  and  sold 
at  high  prices.  Tampa,  the  central  city  of  South 
Florida,  alone  imports  hundreds  of  carloads. 

Fanners  who  grow  hay  and  grains  make  big 
money  In  Florida.  More  of  them  are  wanted. 

Plenty  good  land  at  low  prices.  Write.  Booklet 
and  information  free.  ^ 

Board  of  Trade,  215Gas  Bldg., Tampa, FIa«  J®! 


Listen  83  ACRES-GOOD  FARM 

10-room  house;  good,  big  barns;  hen  house;  hog 
house  included  to  quick  buyer;  $1,000  worth  saw  tim¬ 
ber;  9  cows  and  heifers;  pair  horses;  harness: 
wagons;  tools;  hay;  grain;  hens;  hogs:  every  tiling 
for  business;  only  $4,200  for  all:  $2,800  cash:  bal¬ 
ance  to  suit;  machinery;  everything  to  run  farm. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Oweoo.  Tioua  Co.,  New  York 


NO  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS  IN  OURS 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with 
oil.  Two  quarts  of  oil  In  the  gear  case  of 
the  8-foot  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  will  keeps 
the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with 

_ oil  for  a  year  or  more.  With  its,. 

LIU p L ~ — _  d upl i c ate  gears  and  two! 
:T?HliNlNs t,'ipEAR|>vPitmen  lifting  the  I 
]  i  load  straight  upj 

Oil  Annually]! 

r  it  Is  nnbreakaljloTY 

pLOOPlJ? - ^It  runs  in  a  breath  of  air.V 

* - The  galvanized  helmet  covers  thofi 

gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps ( 
in  oil.  If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  al 
windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying/ 
ropairs  and  having  them  put  on  ;  if  you  are! 
tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  usf 
furnish  you  this  self -oiling,  ever-going  j 
mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the 
difference  between  no  water  in  a  light 
wind  and  an  abundance  of  water  in 
almost  no  wind.  Write 

Aermotor  Co.,  1 146  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 


Yes,  waiting  for  every  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  — any  in¬ 
dustrious  American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him¬ 
self  a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada’s  hearty  invi¬ 
tation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  $15  to  $20  per  Aero 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  —  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  ana  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  bound  to  make  money — that’s  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wpnderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  Darticolars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse  N.Y. 

Canadian  Bnywniwnt  AeenL 
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Dipping  Potatoes  for  Scab. 

On  page  591  appears  an  article  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sketch  showing  the  writer’s 
method  of  dipping  potatoes  for  scab.  About 
20  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  treat  the 
seed  used  to  plant  eight  acres  and  the 
method  I  used  was  effective  and  it  seemed 
to  me  much  less  work  than  Mr.  Keller’s. 
1 1  was  as  follows : 

I  purchased  two  molasses  hogheads 
bolding  a  little  over  two  barrels  each.  I 
knocked  the  end  out  of  each,  cleaned  them 
and  set  them  on  the  edge  of  a  platform 
about  IS  inches  high;  bored  an  inch  hole 
in  hogshead  in  the  side  close  to  bottom 
end.  to  which  I  fitted  a  plug.  I  then 
tilled  both  hogsheads  with  the  potatoes 
to  be  treated  and  covered  one  with  the 
solution  which  I  had  previously  prepared 
in  another  barrel,  and  after  letting  it 
stand  the  required  time  drew  the  solution 
from  hogshead  No.  1  into  pails,  by  remov¬ 
ing  plug  at  bottom,  and  emptying  them  in 
hogshead  No.  2,  adding  enough  to  fill 
same  from  barrel  previously  prepared. 
My  man  and  T  then  proceeded  to  cut 
seed  taken  from  hogshead  No.  1,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  finished  No.  2  was  ready. 
We  of  course  drew  the  solution  from 
No.  2  and  turned  it  into  No.  1  which  we 
had  filled  with  potatoes  again. 

'[’he  whole  arrangement  took  but  a  very 
short  time  to  prepare,  and  there  was  no 
expense  except  for  the  hogsheads,  for 
which  I  paid  75  cents  each.  We  used 
the  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  At  that 
time  I  had  not  heard  of  the  formalin 
treatment.  The  seed  after  cutting  was 
spread  on  the  grass  to  dry.  After  we 
finished  cutting  all  the  seed,  we  com¬ 
menced  planting.  We  found  the  seed 
much  pleasanter  to  handle,  and  never  had 
seed  come  so  quickly  or  as  even. 

New  York.  ,T.  a. 


Cucumber  Wilt. 


1.  For  the  past  two  seasons  I  have 
spaded  under  a  fairly  good  quantity  of 
hen  manure;  planted  corn,  beans,  peas, 
cucumbers,  early  and  late  squash,  toma¬ 
toes,  Swiss  chard,  in  general  what  one 
would  want  in  a  garden.  I  have  kept  it 
reasonably  moist.  There  has  been  a  good 
growth  of  stalk  and  vine.  The  cucum¬ 
bers  have  grown  to  a  good  length.  Every 
day  I  find  that  the  largest  vines  are  wilt¬ 
ing;  in  course  of  day  or  so  are  dead.  On 
examining  I  find  the  stalk  just  at  the 
ground  is  split  and  covered  with  a  kind 
of  brown  granulated  crust.  Over  half 
of  the  vines  have  died.  2.  A  walnut  has 
been  troubled  with  a  disease  that  perfor¬ 
ates  nearly  every  leaf  of  this  kind  of  a 
tree  in  this  locality.  What  can  we  do  to 
check  this  trouble  so  the  tree  can  finish 
the  year’s  growth  properly?  .t.  t..  s. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1.  This  disease  seems  to  be  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  distributed  throughout  the  melon 
growing  districts  of  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  county,  and  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  a  thorough  system  of  spray¬ 
ing  is  not  practiced  the  loss  is  quite  fre¬ 
quently  as  great  as  50  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  crop.  The  symptoms  are  a  sudden 
wilting  of  the  vines  throughout  its  entire 
length,  with  very  little  if  any  spotting  of 
the  leaf  being  noticeable.  The  cause  of 
the  wilting  is  a  species  of  bacteria  which 
enters  the  stem  at  the  base  and  clogs  the 
water-carrying  veins  of  the  plant,  thus 
depriving  the  vine  of  the  required  moist¬ 
ure,  causing  it  to  soon  wilt  and  die.  The 
distribution  of  this  disease  can  be  laid 
almost  entirely  to  the  operations  of  leaf¬ 
eating  insects,  the  exception  being  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  infection  of  the  soil.  Though 
this  is  not  known  to  be  a  fact,  it  will 
be  the  part  of  good  husbandry  to  practice 
rotation  of  crops  as  a  preventive  meas¬ 
ure.  When  the  disease  is  known  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood,  spraying  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  run,  and  re¬ 
peated  every  week  or  10  days  as  long  as 
seems  necessary,  using  the  3-G-50  form¬ 
ula  Bordeaux  mixture  with  Paris  green 
or  arsenate  of  lead.  The  Bordeaux  as  a 
fungicide  with  the  addition  of  Paris  green 
or  arsenate  of  lead  as  an  insecticide,  will 
go  far  toward  checking  the  spreading  of 
the  wilt,  but  will  not  cure  vines  already 
infected,  nor  will  the  spraying  for  wilt  be 
as  effective  in  the  bringing  of  the  disease 
under  control,  as  are  the  leaf-blighting 
diseases.  It  is  very  important  that  tire 
spread  of  the  wilt  disease  be  lessened  by 
very  possible  means,  and  to  this  end  it  is 
recommended  that  all  infected  vines  be 


pulled  up  and  burned  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  wilt. 

2.  Spray  the  walnut  trees  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  arsenate  of  lead,  which  should 
control  the  trouble  mentioned.  ic. 


Lime-sulphur  for  l  ent  Caterpillar. 

The  article  on  page  394,  prompts  me 
to  write  and  say  that  here  we  are  not 
troubled  with  the  tent-caterpillar  if  we 
spray  well  with  the  lime  and  sulphur 
solution ;  Winter  strength,  before  they 
hatch.  I  was  told  that  this  was  an  ef¬ 
fective  preventive  before  I  had  the  scale 
to  contend  with,  and  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  it  to  be  a  fact.  I 
think  it  strange  that  I  have  never  seen 
the  above  in  print.  I  consider  it  worth 
the  trouble  of  spraying  to  get  rid  of  the 
caterpillars  before  they  do  any  damage 
trees  are  not  infested  with 

A.  R.  i.. 


Lime-Sulphur  Formula. 

On  page  350  you  give  the  formula  for 
preparing  the  regular  lime-sulphur  used 
at  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  The 
directions  given  call  for:  15  pounds  stone 
lime,  15  pounds  sulphur,  50  gallons  water. 
This  formula  has  not  been  used  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  for  at 
least  three  or  four  years,  and  is  no  long¬ 
er  published  in  the  Experiment  Station 
bulletins  and  circulars.  The  formula 
which  is  now  used  is  as  follows:  50 
pounds  stone  lime,  100  pounds  sulphur,  50 
gallons  water.  These  materials  give  us  a 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  which  in  most 
cases  tests  about  1.24  specific  gravity. 

ARTHUR  J.  FARLEY. 


the 


even  if 
scale. 

Virginia. 
It.  N.-Y. 
about  this. 


We  have  had  several  reports 
Some  were  favorable  while 
others  did  not  find  the  method  fully  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  time  of  spraying  may  have 
caused  this  difference. 


Germination  of  Soy  Beans. 

I  have  some  Soy  beans  two  years  old. 
M  ill  they  be  likely  to  germinate  freely? 
They  were  treated  with  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon  to  kill  the  weevils.  s.  ,t. 

It  would  be  wise  to  germinate  the  Soy 
bean  seed  before  planting.  The  second 
year  they  may  grow  satisfactorily  and  they 
may  not.  The  third  year  they  are  worth¬ 
less  for  seed.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
treat  them  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as 
weevils  pay  no  attention  to  them. 

C.  b.  w. 


Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  514,  “II.  G.  A.” 
inquired  whether  bees  can  be  charged 
with  carrying  blight.  You  are  right  in 
saying  that  bees  do  carry  blight,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  carriers,  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  chief  carriers.  In  a  paper 
written  by  Prof.  II.  A.  Surface,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  gave  this  statement:  “I  wish 
to  establish  the  thesis  that  pear  blight 
often  appears  without  the  intervention  of 
bees,  and  that  bees  are  not  by  any  means 
the  sole  agent  capable  of  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  such  germs.  The  pear  growers 
are  not  justified  in  condemning  the  bee 
and  desiring  to  exclude  it  from  our  or¬ 
chards.”  A  recent  authority  states  that 
bees  have  far  less  to  do  with  the  spread 
of  pear  blight  than  many  other  insects, 
especially  the  aphids.  e.  b.  b. 


The  Flat  Pea. 

Will  you  give  description  of  the  “flat 
pea,”  Lathy rus  sylvestris?  ill  it  grow 
in  this  State?  What  length  of  time  after 
planting  does  it  mature?  f.  b. 

Angelica,  N.  Y. 

The  flat  pea,  Lathyrus  sylvestris,  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  having  a  straggling  or 
climbing  stem  three  to  five  feet  long,  rose 
and  purplish  flowers,  pod  two  to  three 
inches  long.  In  its  native  habitat  it 
grows  in  thickets  and  rocky  places.  It  is 
weedy  in  appearance,  but  is  said  to  make 
good  forage  for  cattle,  and  to  be  excellent 
for  turning  under  as  green  manure.  It: 
grows  well  in  poor  sandy  soil,  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  drought,  and  is  quite  resistant 
to  frost.  It  continues  to  grow  and  form 
seed  all  Summer.  It  would  probably 
grow  as  well  as  other  European  legumes 
in  New  York,  but  is  not  generally  cata¬ 
logued  among  farm  seeds,  and  we  infer 
that  it  has  not  been  grown  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country. 


Howto  Mako  Crow? 
^lice  Leave  Seed  Alone 


Don’t  let  birds  and  mice  eat  your 
grain — rob  you  of  part  of  the  profits  from 
your  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor.  By  simply 
pouring  Corbin  (a  non-poisonous  com¬ 
pound)  over  the  seed  you  make  them  free 
from  the  attack  of  birds  and  mice — prevent 
stinking  smut.  Two  and  a  half  milllion 
quarts  of  CORBIN  are  used  in  Germany  and  France  every 
year.  The  Royal  Anhalt  Experiment  Station  reports: 
‘Crowi  are  a  great  torment  here.  The  fields  were  notice¬ 
ably  avoided  by  these  birds.  The  germination  did  not 
suffer.  We  have  never  bad  such  success  with  summer 
wheat.”  CORBIN  will  protect  your  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  peas,  millet  seed.  It  only  costs 
about  10c  an  acre  to  protart  yoar  com. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

To  introduce  COR  BIN  to  farmers  who  hare  never  used 
It  we  will  send  a  quart  can  upon  receipt  of  SI.  If  Corbin 
fails  to  do  what  we  claim,  return 
7ny  the  can  and  your  money  will 

be  refunded. 

Albert  T.  Otto 
&  Sons 

1878  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LARGEa%d  ahdPOWER  j 

WEND'  SPRAYER 

FRIEND '  MFG.  CO.  gasport.n: 


lb.  (fuarauteed.  -Farmer 
uuiuci  1  VYlIlC  Agents  Wanted.  Sample  and 
Catalogue  Free.  Theo.  Hurt  «fc  Sou*,  Melrose.  Olil<» 

HANDYBINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
*“*  TiIe  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘ The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  high  quality  and  low  price 

which  have  made  Firestone  Tires 

so  widely  popular  —  are  here 

shown  in  plain  black  and  white. 

Proof — the  section  showing  actual 
goods  built  into  the  tire,  and  the 
price  list  showing  that  Firestones 
cost  no  more  than  ordinary  tires. 

The  Firestone  “extras”  built  into 


Here 


measure 
it  than 
plies  of 


every  tire  are  not  only  the  result  of 
experience  and  “know-how”  —  they 
mean  plain,  straightforward  “good¬ 
building.  Not  only  the  world’s  finest  rubber  but  more  of 
in  any  other.  Not  only  the  highest-grade  fabric  but  more 
fabric.  Count  them — we  show  the  proof  in  this  3-inch  sec- 
And  there  is  the  same  relative  value  in  all  sizes  of  Firestones. 


ures 


m 


Actual  Size 
3-inch  “Plain  Tread” 
FIRESTONE 

Fig.  I.  4  piles  of  fabric  In  Firestone 
~~3  plies  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  2.  Extra  coating  of  finest  rubber  between 
fabric  layers  in  Firestone 
—not  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  3.  1-16  inch  finest  rubber  cushion  layer  in  Fire¬ 
stone  — not  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig  4.  1-16  inch  breaker  strip  of  high-grade  fabric  and 

high-grade  rubber  in  Firestone 
— same  quantify  in  others. 

1-4  inch  tread,  tough,  resilient,  in  Firestone 
J-16  inch  in  the  ordinary. 

Fig.  6.  I -16  inch  side  wall  of  strongest  rubber 
k  ^  in  Firestone  — same  quantity  in  others. 

Fig.  7.  Bead  of  extra  cohesive 
strength  in  the  Firestone  — same 
size  bead  in  others. 

Y et  you  pay  only$9.40 
for  this  30  x  3  Fire¬ 
stone — less  than 
5%morethan 
four  widely 
advertised 
makes. 


Then  note  the  price!  The  low  figures  may  puzzle  you  (consi  dering  the 
“extras”)  until  you  know  these  facts — 

Firestones  are  made  in  America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  Factory.  This 
enormous  volume  cuts  cost  of  production  and  reduces  the  price  to  you. 
Firestone  Tires  and  Tubes  are  made  by  specialists  who  make 
nothing  else.  This  means  that  they  make  better  tires  and 
make  them  at  a  lower  cost — another  saving  for  you. 

Firestone  marketing  methods  get  the  tires  to  you  with 
least  handling  and  expense — another  saving  for  you. 

Free  Firestone  Offer 

To  the  car-owner  sending  the  name  of  his  dealer  and 
the  make  of  tires,  we  will  send  free,  a  fine  waterproof 
j- thing  to  keep  your  tubes  in  prime 
condition.  Ask  also  for  new  book  on  the  “Care  and  Re¬ 
pair  of  Tires  “  No.  18.  Write  today.  There  is  a  dealer 
near  you  who  will  supply  you. 

Study  the  Facts  and  the  Figures-It  Won’t  Take 
You  Long  to  Decide  on  Firestones. 


Firestone  Net  Prices  to  Car-Owners 

Case 

Round  Tread 

Case 

Non-Skid 

Grey 

Tube 

Red 

Tube 

30  X  3 

$  9.40 

$10.55 

$2.20 

$2.50 

30  x  3)2 

11.90 

13.35 

2.60 

2.90 

32  x  3  y2 

1 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34  x  4 

19.90 

|  22.30  j 

3.90  | 

4.40 

34  x  4'< 

27.30  |  30.55 

4.80 

5.40 

36  x  4)£ 

28.70  |  32.15 

5.00  | 

5.65 

37  x  5 

J 

35.55 

39.80 

5.95  | 

6.70 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

“America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers “ 
Akron,  Ohio — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Best  Investment 


SHALL  IT  BE  SMALL  FARM  OR  BONDS  ? 

[Od  page  512  “C.  F.”  stated  a  some¬ 
what  new  proposition  about  back-to-the- 
landing.  At  85  years  he  expected  to  have 
$10,000  saved.  Should  he  invest  this  in 
sound  bonds  as  an  investment,  or  buy  a 
small  farm  with  part  of  the  money?'  We 
submitted  the  question  to  our  readers  and 
many  opinions  have  been  received.  Here 
is  the  first  installment.] 

Giving  this  man  advice  on  the  inform¬ 
ation  presented  is  not  as  simple  as  might 
seem.  I  make  a  specialty  of  selling 
farms  in  connection  with  other  real  es¬ 
tate  business,  and  in  the  past  three 
months  have  on  the  average  of  once  each 
week  advised  people  in  this  city  not  to 
buy  farms,  because  the  probability  was 
that  they  would  fail.  If  this  man  was 
to  ask  me  I  should  say:  “If  your  wife 
understands  what  living  on  a  farm  means 
and  likes  it  and  is  sure  of  it;  if  you  like 
farm  work  and  understand  it  and  can 
stand  it;  if  you  do  not  like  your  present 
employment  ;  if  your  present  employment 
is  not  good  for  your  health ;  if  you  can 
sell  your  products  well ;  I  would  say  yes. 

If  your  wife  has  never  lived  on  a  farm  ; 
if  you  do  not  know  how  to  handle  a  team 
and  do  farm  work ;  if  you  cannot  stand 
hard  work  and  long  hours  at  it;  and  if 
you  like  your  present  employment;  then 
go  carefully  and  try  yourself  out  on 
these  different  problems  before  buying. 
Do  not  expect  to  buy  the  farm  and  put 
the  balance  of  the  money  on  interest; 
you  will  need  not  less  than  $1000  work¬ 
ing  capital  to  start,  and  if  you  have  more 
so  you  can  be  sure  to  be  able  to  pay  cash, 
your  chance  for  success  is  much  greater. 
Forget  your  good  job  and  put  your  mind 
and  energy  ou  the  farm.  This  man  is  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  ability  and  stability, 
and  I  would  predict  success  for  him 
where  many  others  fail.  G.  A.  w. 

For  a  man  of  S.  F.’s  temperament  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  40  to  45  years  and 
live  on  his  income  would,  to  my  way  of 
thinking  be  about  the  worst  thing  he 
could  do.  Any  man  of  that  age  who  en¬ 
joys  work  and  who  is  healthy,  could  not 
possibly  be  contented  for  any  great  length 
of  time  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  kill 
time.  Then  too,  seeing  their  father  loaf¬ 
ing  around  would  be  an  excellent  way 
to  make  those  kiddies  the  laziest  mortals 
living.  If  he  should  buy  a  small  farm 
there  would  be  some  definite  object  to 
hold  the  interest  of  himself  and  family. 
With  a  liking  for  gardening  combined 
with  an  aptitude  for  it  he  should  he  able 
to  make  enough  money  from  a  25-acre 
farm  to  live  comfortably  and  give  his 
children  a  good  sound  education.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  be  trained  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  money  and  also  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  know¬ 
ing  how  to  work.  The  really  happy  fam¬ 
ilies  are  those  who  must  work  for  their 
pleasures,  and  who  combine  the  two  so 
that  neither  becomes  a  bore.  w.  c. 


York  Navy  Yard,  will  be  installed  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  a  cost  of 
$481,000,  ‘  according  to  announcement 
made,  April  26.  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels.  The  California  will  be  the  first 
battleship  in  the  world  to  be  equipped 
with  electric  instead  of  turbine  drive. 
Secretary  Daniels  claims  that  electric  in¬ 
stead  of  turbine  installation  is  cheaper 
and  he  points  out  that  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  submitted  an  estimate  of 
$681,000  for  building  steam  equipment 
for  the  California,  this  bid  being  $200.- 
000  in  excess  of  the  one  accepted. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  April  26,  that  Capt. 
Paul  Thierfelder.  commander  of  the 
Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  the  German  con¬ 
verted  cruiser  that  put  into  Hampton 
Hoads  some  time  ago,  has  decided  to  in¬ 
tern  his  ship  and  men  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  Many  of  the  crew  are  ill  with 
beri-beri,  and  Allied  cruisers  were  said 
to  be  waiting  outside  the  three-mile  limit 
in  the  hope  of  capturing  the  German 
vessel. 

At  least  27  persons  dead,  a  heavy 
property  damage,  wire  communication  in¬ 
terrupted  and  railroad  schedules  disar¬ 
ranged  by  washouts,  soft  track  and  threat¬ 
ened  bridges,  was  the  known  result  April 
27,  of  a  rain,  electrical  and  windstorm, 
general  over  nearly  all  of  Texas  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Oklahoma,  April  23- 
26.  About  15  persons  were  still  missing 
April  27.  In  the  Thrall  oil  field  near 
Taylor,  Texas,  tanks  containing  150.000 
barrels  of  oil  were  struck  by  lightning 
and  a  fire  started  in  an  oil  warehouse  in 
Dallas  causing  the  loss  of  $120,000.  In 
Oklahoma  the  Canadian  River  at  Chick- 
aslia  has  cut  a  new  channel  two  miles 
from  its  original  channel,  and  passenger 
trains  were  marooned  there.  Bursting  of 
a  gas  line  at  Alvord,  Texas,  left  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  without  natural  gas. 
The  total  loss  is  estimated  in  millions. 

A  fire  which  destroyed  seven  barns, 
fifteen  fine  draught  horses,  forty  regis- 
tered  cattle,  feed  stuffs  and  implements, 
April  27.  threatened  for  a  while  to  raze 
the  great  mansion  at  Florham  Farms, 
near  Madison.  N.  .T..  the  famous  estate 
of  the  late  Hamilton  McK.  Twombly. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

The  American  Red  Cross  announces 
that  it  is  unable  to  get  supplies  to  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  where  typhus  is  epidemic.  This 
situation.  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  head 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  explained, 
April  27.  has  been  brought  about  not  so 
much  by  the  mere  physical  difficulties  of 
transportation  as  by  the  fact  that  every 
consignment  of  supplies  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  attempts  to  move  has  been 
commandeered  by  troops. 

Mrs.  Hattie  O’Neil,  charged  with  buy¬ 
ing  votes  in  the  recent  city  election,  at 
Faris,  Ill.,  was  discharged  at  the  prelim¬ 
inary  hearing,  April  27,  and  II.  Clay 
Moss,  a  Democratic  politician  charged 
with  the  same  offense,  waived  examination 
and  was  bound  over  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Franklin,  who  had  signed  a 
receipt  stating  that  she  and  Mrs.  Lola 
Dover  had  received  $3  each  for  their 
votes  from  Mrs.  O’Neil,  testified  that  she 
got  the  money  from  two  politicians  and 
that  Mrs.  O’Neil  took  her  to  the  polls  in 
an  automobile,  but  neither  gave  nor  prom¬ 
ised  her  money. 

A  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
Admiralty  Court  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
April  27,  holding  the  collier  Storstad’s 
first  officer  responsible  for  the  collision 
■with  the  liner  Empress  of  Ireland  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  on  May  29,  1914, 
The  accident  cost  approximately  1,000 
lives  in  the  sinking  of  the  finer  with 
nearly  all  aboard.  The  liner’s  crew  was 
exempted  from  blame.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  had  sued  the  owners  of 
the  Storstad  for  $2,000,000  damages  for 
the  loss  of  the  finer.  The  damages  will 
be  assessed  later. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  Panama  Canal  has 
been  operated  at  a  net  loss  of  about  10 
per  cent,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  its 
use.  according  to  official  figures  received 
at  Washington,  April  24.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are,  however,  that  in  a  few  months 
this  loss  will  be  reduced  to  less  than 
live  per  cent.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
disappear  altogether  before  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year.  This  percentage  of 
loss  does  not.  however,  represent  the  real 
excess  of  canal  expenses  over  receipts, 
since  the  interest  on  the  investment  is 
not  included.  The  inclusion  of  interest 
on  Panama  Canal  bonds  and  other 
charges  on  the  investment  made  by  the 
United  States  in  building  the  canal 
would  make  the  operating  deficit  vastly 
greater. 

The  Grand  Opera  House,  the  oldest 
playhouse  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  April  25.  Various  office 
buildings  were  endangered  for  a  time. 
The  loss  is  $107,000.  The  theatre,  origin¬ 
ally  known  as  Music  Hall,  was  erected 
in  1860.  Stage  notables  and  singers  of 
world  fame  appeared  there.  Mass  meet¬ 
ings  to  encourage  enlistment  were  held 
during  the  Civil  War.  Charles  Dickens 
lectured  in  the  house  during  his  American 
tour. 

The  “old  Coleman  fort.”  one  of  the 
few  remaining  Indian  forts  in  southern 
Indiana,  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  a 
holt  of  lightning  struck  the  big  barn  on 
the  farm  of  Emery  Lett,  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  April  24.  The  old  fort  was 
only  a  short  distance  away  and  had  served 
as  a  refuge  for  the  whites  in  their  battles 
with  the  Indians  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  propelling  machinery  of  the  battle¬ 
ship  California,  now  building  at  the  New 


FAIRBANKS 


PORTABLE 

FARM  SCALE 

CAPACITY-1000  POUNDS 

The  new  guaranteed  scale,  built 
especially  for  farmers  by 
Fairb  anks— and  now  on  sale 
everywhere  at 

A  MODERATE  PRICE 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

416  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 


May  8,  1015. 
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Prevent 
House  Flies 


Those  Carriers  of  Typhoid  and 
Other  Dangerous  Diseases. 

While  fly  swatters,  sticky  fly  paper, 
fly  traps  and  other  devices  are  effective 
on  the  adult  fly,  the  best  safeguard 
against  this  pest  is  to  prevent  the  fly  eggs 
from  hatching. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  extensive  tests,  recommends  Powdered  Borax  as 
the  most  effective,  economical  and  practical  substance 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  No.  118). 

The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  garbage,  stable  manure  or  other  refuse. 


m 


20  Mule  Team  Borax 

Prevents  Fly  Eggs  from  Hatching 
Directions 

Apply  through  a  fine  sieve  or  flour  sifter,  2  ounces 
of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  (the  same  Borax  you  have 
always  used  in  your  home)  to  the  can 
of  garbage,  daily.  Apply  in  the 
same  way,  10  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of 
fresh  manure,  and  sprinkle 
with  2  to  3  gallons  of  water. 


b-  *  .4  V: 
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Sold  by  Dealers 
Everywhere 


Digs  A  Ditch 
Levels  TheLand 
Repairs  Roads 


he,GUD& 

THE  I- MAN  Z- HORSE  MACHINE 

Made  ia  2  sizes  : 

No.  1,  Weight  750  lbs. 

No.  3.  Weight  1300  lbs. 


The  machine  you  surely  need.  With  one  team  of 
horses  nnd  a  Glide  yon  can  dig  your  ditches,  lat¬ 
erals,  terraces  and  perform  every  phase  of  work 
required  for  preparing  irrigated  land.  Will  dig  a 
V-sliaped  ditcli  from  1*  to  30  inches  deep. 

For  road  work  Glide  Machines  have  no  equal. 
They  are  the  most  practical,  economically  oper¬ 
ated  and  easily  handled  machines  on  the  market. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users  have  proven  their 
very  efficient  worth. 

Write  t.d»,  for  our  new  catalogue  and  tree-trial  order  blank 
GLIDE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

569  Huron  Strool  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Five  distributing  points  for  quick  delivery 


Spraying  Pays 


Not  only  as  protection  against  bugs  and  blight,  but 
every  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  and  larger 
yields  of  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 
ten  acres,  first  year. 

IRON  AGE  Sprayers 

have  double  acting:  pumpa.  wood  tanka,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  6olutiona.  wind  shift,  pressed  brass  nozzles  ui.ii 
strainers.  Kor  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  write 
us  for  new  “Spray"  catalog  and  spraying  guide.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


50  or 
100 
Gallon 
Tanks 


Box 

29 

Grenloch 

N.J. 


Orchard 
Attachment 
if  wanted 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


lippreaiiisiii: 


CERTIFICATE  FREEnSN5  SPREADER 

A  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  own  a  real  spreader.  Heavy 
I  channel  steel  frame,  double  chain  drive.  Flexible 
rake,  scientific  beater.  Sold  on  80  days  trial.  Pricea 
down,  quality  better  than  ever.  The  Galloway  ia 
already  famous  from  o_i 

roast  to  coast  for  con-  ^  / /7C1 


Good  CIDER 

Will  make  you  big  profits.  J 

Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape  Juice  Presses 

produce  10  to  400  barrels  daily. 

All  sizes,  hand  or  power.  All 

gower  presses  have  steel 
cams  and  sills. 


Fully  Guaranteed 

We  make  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  cider  and  vine¬ 
gar  filters.  Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MPG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Are.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 

‘Or  Room  119  L  39  OortlandtSt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TOP  FEED— NO  RUSTING 
-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre 
whether  material  he  wet,  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  he:nv 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1,00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  -  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . 42.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Ponltry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  New  York 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


FERTILIZING  THE  GRAPE. 

I  have  been  a  fruit  grower  35  years, 
mostly  interested  in  grapes.  I  have  found 
by  experience  in  almost  any  vineyard,  cer¬ 
tain  sections  that  were  deficient  in  wood 
growth  and  therefore  in  fruit.  I  have 
found  also  that  there  is  no  utility  in 
barnyard  manure  to  better  this  condi¬ 
tion.  except  as  it  might  encourage  the 
growth  of  other  crops  when  planted  be¬ 
tween  rows.  In  former  years  I  have 
sown  Crimson  clover  and  practised  plow¬ 
ing  under  when  the  blossom  was  perfect. 
This,  however,  having  been  sown  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  is  somewhat  difficult  to  plow 
und**r  at  this  season,  as  the  ground  is 
sometimes  very  hard  by  reason  of  dry 
weather.  I  have  about  two  acres  of  vines 
four  to  six  years  old.  These  conditions 
prevail :  some  vines  bear  15  pounds,  others 
less  than  five.  I  have  applied  for  two 
successive  years,  barnyard  manure  to  the 
weak  sections  of  this  vineyard.  This 
Spring  I  purpose  to  sow  oats  and  Canada 
peas,  plow  them  under  at  the  proper  time 
and  sow  buckwheat  and  plow  that  under, 
in  the  meantime  work  in  about  one  ton 
of  ground  lime.  This  for  the  two  acres. 
IIow  can  I  better  this?  m.  w. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  conditions  here  described  are  very 
common  to  the  majority  of  vineyards  in 
New  York.  Probably  no  part  of  grape 
growing  has  been  given  so  little  attention 
as  the  detail  of  fertilization.  It  is  the  rule 
to  find  poor  spots  in  most  vineyards,  and 
these  not  far  distant  from  vines  that  are 
making  a  very  satisfactory  growth.  The 
exact  explanation  of  this  condition  is  not 
always  easy.  In  sections  of  the  State 
where  the  Grape-root  worm  is  common 
it  no  doubt  is  the  cause  in  some  instances. 
Extreme  acid  conditions  of  some  parts  of 
the  vineyard  is  probably  another  factor 
in  keeping  the  vines  in  such  locations  un¬ 
profitable.  The  grapevine,  however,  is 
known  to  be  quite  tolerant  of  acidity,  and 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  growth 
is  affected  as  a  result.  It  luis  been  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Concord  grape  is  injured 
by  lime.  Six  years  experiment  with  lime 
applied  to  this  variety  in  several  vine¬ 
yards  on  different  soil  types  has  pro¬ 
duced  neither  beneficial  nor  injurious  re¬ 
sults.  Wood  growth,  fruit,  leaf  and 
sugar  content  were  taken  as  the  criter- 
ions.  The  limed  plots  were  no  better,  no 
worse,  than  the  unlimed  checks.  These 
lime  applications  have  included  air-slaked 
lump  lime,  hydrate  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  From  our  present  knowledge  it 
is  then  perfectly  safe  to  apply  lime  to  the 
vineyard.  If  lime  does  not  affect  favor¬ 
ably  the  vine,  for  \vhat  purpose  shall  it 
be  used?  It  is  the  common  practice  to 
give  the  vineyards  of  Western  New  York 
fairly  good  Summer  tillage.  Further 
there  can  be  no  question  that  insufficient 
fertilization  has  been  given,  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  plant  food  that  has  been 
taken  off  in  tint  crops,  and  which  ou  the 
lighter  soils  has  leached  away.  In  short 
the  organic  matter  supplied  in  the  aver¬ 
age  manuring  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
balance  the  loss  of  the  essential  elements, 
mu-  have  green  manures  been  used  to  any 
extent  to  supply  these  materials.  In  our 
experimental  work  it  was  early  seen  that 
applications  of  fertilizers,  even  in  in¬ 
creased  amounts,  did  not  materially  affect 
vines  for  the  better  until  we  were  able 
to  incorporate  a  large  amount  of  organic 
matter  with  the  soil  thfough  green  ma¬ 
nures.  In  this  specific  case  it  was  not 
so  much  a  question  of  lack  of  plant  food 
as  it  was  a  deficiency  of  soil  moisture  by 
reason  of  a  insufficient  humic  matter  to 
retain  it.  So  great  was  this  deficiency 
of  moisture  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  satisfactory  stand  of  green  manures, 
while  10  feet  away  the  growth  was  very 
good.  The  seed  would  germinate  fairly 
well,  and  the  plants  would  reach  a  height 
of  a  few  inches,  when  the  tops  would 
wither  and  die  to  the  ground.  Attempts 
to  get  a  satisfactory  growth  failed  for 
three  years.  In  the  Spring  of  1914  a 
rather  heavy  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  dried  blood  and  acid  phosphate  was 
made  over  this  area.  During  the  last 
week  of  July  barley  was  seeded  here  at 
the  rate  of  1*4  bushel  per  acre,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  good  growth  was  secured. 
This  growth  was  turned  down  in  late 
Fall  of  the  same  year.  The  growth  made 
by  the  vines  over  this  area  in  previous 
years  had  been  very  weak  and  many  of 
them  have  succumbed  to  winter-killing. 
The  fertilizers  here  used  probably  gave 
the  barley  plants  a  quick  start,  so  that 
they  made  sufficient  root  in  a  short  time 


to  overcome  the  lack  of  soil  moisture 
later. 

It  would  appear  from  the  inquirer's  let¬ 
ter  that  he  has  delayed  the  plowing  un¬ 
der  of  the  Crimson  clover  too  long  for 
best  results,  since  he  states  that  he  has 
plowed  when  in  blossom.  In  using  a 
green  manure  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  secondary  crop,  and  if  it  is 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  crop 
which  it  is  to  benefit  better  not  use  it. 
Crimson  clover  succeeds  in  this  section 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  as  it  winter- 
kills  very  easily.  We  have  used  Mammoth 
clover  with  very  good  success  for  the  past 
six  years.  It  is  sown  about  the  last  of 
July,  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre. 
It  has  been  the  practice  to  turn  this 
stand  under  when  it  reaches  a  height  of 
12  to  14  inches.  In  1910  it  made  a  much 
more  rapid  growth  and  was  considerably 
taller  than  this  when  turned  down.  In 
others  it  has  not  been  up  to  the  first 
named  figures.  If  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  is  wet  the  plowing  is  delayed.  If 
the  season  has  been  dry  the  plowing  is 
attended  to  right  after  the  first  good  rain, 
and  no  further  chances  of  running  into 
a  drought  are  taken. 

It  is  important  that  the  soil  be  worked 
into  a  mulch  early  and  so  maintained 
during  the  growing  season.  In  1912  sev¬ 
eral  rows  that  had  been  seeded  to  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  were  not  plowed  in  the 
Spring  along  with  the  others,  but  they 
were  mowed  two  or  three  times  during 
the  Summer  and  the  straw  left  as  a 
mulch.  These  vines  began  to  show  a 
lack  of  moisture  during  July,  and  at 
harvest  time  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  fruit  was  fit  to  market.  Wood 
growth  was  very  scant,  and  even  today 
they  have  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
practice.  This  illustration  simply  serves 
to  show  the  importance  of  moisture  in 
grape  growing.  It  is  very  probable  that 
M.  W.  can  get  a  good  stand  of  Mammoth 
clover,  since  he  has  successfully  grown 
Crimson  clover  on  this  soil.  If  there  is 
any  question  about  the  ability  to  do  so 
then  make  a  lime  application  this  Spring 
and  harrow  it  in  thoroughly.  One  of  the 
best  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  for  soil  improvement  is  Ilairy  vetch. 
Usually  it  is  best  to  grow  this  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  another  crop.  Rye  and  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  have  proven  satisfactory  with 
us  for  combining  with  the  vetch. 

I  should  most  certainly  advise  against 
the  sowing  of  oats  and  Canada  peas  this 
Spring,  or  any  other  for  that  matter,  in 
the  vineyard,  for  reasons  already  enum¬ 
erated.  From  the  time  growth  is  start¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  till  the  first  of  August 
or  thereabouts,  all  growth  but  that  of  the 
grape  should  be  suppressed,  as  it  will 
be,  if  a  good  dust  mulch  is  maintained. 
At  or  after  this  time  the  soil-improve¬ 
ment  crop  may  be  grown. 

Our  fertilizer  experiments  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  vineyard  can  be  main¬ 
tained  profitably  through  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  Nitrogen  carried  in 
nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood  has 
proven  very  effective ;  100  pounds  of  the 
nitrate  and  400  pounds  of  the  blood  are 
mixed  together,  and  one-half  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  broadcast  throughout  the  width 
of  the  rows  when  the  new  growth  is  out 
eight  to  10  inches.  The  remaining  half 
is  applied  in  a  similar  manner  about  two 
weeks  later.  Both  applications  are  light¬ 
ly  harrowed  in.  The  application,  of  300 
pounds  per  acre,  of  acid  phosphate  has 
stimulated  the  growth  of  clover,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat,  but  thus  far  direct  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  vine  cannot  bo  seen  from  its 
use.  We  have  sown  the  phosphate  in  the 
Spring  before  plowing  by  broadcasting. 
Barley,  grown  with  acid  phosphate  the 
past  year,  made  fully  a  third  greater 
growth  than  where  grown  in  adjoining 
rows  without. 

The  use  of  green  crops  as  soil  improv¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  more  general  in  sane 
grape  growing,  and  these  should  be  pre¬ 
ferably  some  of  the  legumes.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  before  the  latter  can  be 
successfully  grown  some  of  the  non-le¬ 
gumes  must  pave  the  way.  When  green 
manuring  is  practiced  the  grower  should 
make  this  practice  secondary  to  grape 
growing.  The  two  should  not  be  competi¬ 
tors  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


On  The  Farmti 

For  Gas  Engine  and  Automobile  Ignition — Also 
for  Phones,  Beils,  Hand  Lanterns — Use 

Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries 


vs- 


They  Spark  Strongest— Last  Longest 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  supply  your  wants  and  advise 
you  of  the  superior  qualities  of  Red  Seals.  Accept  no 
other.  The  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Ask  Your  Dealer. 

50c  Book— “How  to  Run  the  Gas  Engine— Simplified"  -  FREE 

Also  catal°g  which  contains  pictures  and  descriptions  of  everything 
electrical  for  borne  or  the  farm.  When  writing  mention  dealer’s  name. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  17  Park  Place,  New  York] 

hncigo,  SI.  Louis,  San  Francisco — Factories:  Jersey  City.  Cincinnati,  Ravenna,  0 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Mar.y  sizes:  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


7C  Delivered  at  any  Station 
’  East  of  Mississippi  River, 
“Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  C  art. 

Strong,  substantial 
hard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tir  es,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40x60  ins. 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  nse  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Box47,  Easton,  Pa 


THE  SALISBURY  &  MURPHY 


Platform  Folding  Hay  Rack  and  Wagon  Body 


AS  A 
WAGON 
BODY 


Will  fit.  any  ordinary  farm  wagon.  It  is 
strong  and  simple— easily  converted  to 
suit  the  work  at  hand— no  lifting  of  body 
is  necessary.  It  is  an  ideal 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  its  capacity  being  22  to 
24  barrels  or  75  bushels  in  bulk. 
As  a  stock  rack  its  width  al¬ 
lows  of  drawing  nearly  double 
the  usual  number  of  calves  or 
sheep. 


Our  Reference.— We  use 
the  following  letter  by  per¬ 
mission  : 

Exchange  Bank  of  Holley. 

We  would  state  that 
any  contract  entered  in¬ 
to  by  Salisbury  &  Mur¬ 
phy  would  absolutely  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  Hie  purchaser.  They  are  well 
known  and  reliable. 

W.  S.  Housed,  Cashier. 

W.  A.  Downs,  Vice-President. 


AS  A 

HAY 

RACK 


Our  rack  is  covered  by 
patents  and  it  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  protect  same. 

Here  is  the  law  on  the 
subject : 

"  It  is  an  infringement  of 
a  patent  to  either  make  or 
use  or  sell  a  patented  thing 
without  legal  permit.  Mak¬ 
ing  for  one’s  own  use  is  as 
wrongful  as  making  for 
-Jsale  and  making  without 
either  using  or  selling  is 


AS  A  STOCK  RACK 


In  order  to  introduce  this  body  and  hay  rack,  we  will  ship  same  freight  prepaid  to  any 
R.R.  Station  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  upon  receipt  of  $24.00,  or  with  stock  racks 
complete  for  $28.00.  If  you  do  not  find  them  as  represented,  return  same  at  my  expense 

and  money  will  be  refunded. 

JOHN  MURPHY,  25  State  Street,  HOLLEY,  N.Y. 


Break  Stumps  to  Bits 
With  Farm  Powder 

After  you  have  pulled  a  stump,  what  will  you  do  with  it  ?  , 

It  takes  up  more  room  than  it  did  before  and  it’s  too  big  to 
handle.  Blast  it  out,  and  it  is  split  into  kindling  wood.  The 
cost  is  little.  “Most  stump  pulling  machines,”  says  U.  S. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  150,  “are  too  expensive  and  unwieldly.”  Use' 

Atlas  Farm  Powders 

m  111  ■  ■  ii  i  1  ii  ■  ■  1 1  ■■  w* 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


and  save  money,  time  and  labor. 
Punch  a  hole  under  the  stump, 
load,  fire  and  the  job  is  done! 
The  roots  are  shattered  and  come 
out  free  of  earth,  while  the  soil 
is  loosened  and  mellowed  for 
yards  around — ideal  for  crops. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use,  and  is  sold  by 
dealers  near  you.  It  is  easy  to  buy, 
easy  to  handle,  and  is  the  cheapest 
farmhand  for  blasting stumpsand 
boulders,  digging  ditches  and 
many  other  kinds  of  work. 


Send  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming”  Book — FREE 

Our  big  illustrated  book  “  Better  Farming,"  tells  how  you  can  grow 
bigger  crops  by  blasting  the  subsoil,  how  you  can  bring  orchards 
into  bearing  two  years  earlier,  and  make  more  money  by  using 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Sent  free  for  the  Coupon.  Get  it  now. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  om'S1  Wilmington, del. 

Salas  Offices :  Birminghsm  ,  Boston,  Joplin,  KnoxrMe,  New  Orleans ,  New  York,  Phlladelphin,  St.  Louis 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book,  “  Better  Farming. 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name. 
Address. 


Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Peach  Planting. — Saturday.  April  24, 
was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  Hope 
Farm,  for  we  planted  our  prize  orchard. 
A  great  area  I  suppose — several  thousand 
trees  very  likely?  No — just  50  trees. 
Now  of  course  you  peach  kings  and 
other  horticultural  giants  will  lose  inter¬ 
est  at  once  and  we  hope  there  is  matter 
of  your  size  in  other  parts  of  the  paper. 
This  50-tree  acre  belongs  to  the  five 
smaller  children,  and  when  I  say  “we” 
1  include  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  make 
an  even  half  dozen.  Each  child  received 
a  present  of  30  J.  H.  Hale  trees,  and 
when  you  average  nine  years  of  age  that 
means  more  than  any  bearing  orchard  of 
1.000  trees  can  ever  mean  at  50.  For 
<  ur  planting  we  chose  a  rough  piece  of 
land  at  the  back  of  the  farm — one  of  the 
old  loafer  fields  that  we  cleared  up  some 
years  ago.  This  was  where  we  planted 
that  old  Stringfellow  orchard  by  punching 
a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  crowbar  and 
sticking  the  root  of  the  tree  down  into  it. 
.T.  II.  Hale  is  a  wonderful  shipping  or 
handling  peach,  and  it  will  stand  the 
rough  journey  down  the  hills  far  better 
than  Carman  or  the  other  tender  peaches. 

Getting  Heady. — The  trees  were  lit¬ 
tle  dune  buds,  and  they  could  come  with¬ 
out  trouble  by  parcel  post.  As  soon  as 
they  got  here  they  were  unpacked  and 
“heeled  in”  where  the  soil  is  moist.  The 
field  was  in  rye  last  year,  and  a  growth 
of  weeds  and  grass  came  in  after  the  rye 
ripened.  This  was  Fall-plowed.  Usually 
we  like  to  have  a  cover  crop  for  Spring 
plowing,  but  in  this  tough,  hard  soil  the 
Fall  plowing  exposed  the  rough  furrows 
to  the  weather  and  helped  break  up  the 
clods.  This  Spring  we  put  2,500  pounds 
of  slaked  lime  on  about  two  acres,  and 
worked  it  in  with  the  Cutaway.  Then, 
after  getting  what  we  call  our  base  lime 
started  we  put  in  stakes  where  the  peach 
trees  were  to  stand. 

An  Excursion. — All  this  was  done 
ahead  of  the  planting,  and  on  Saturday 
afternoon  I  turned  up  ready  to  act  as 
general  manager.  The  boys  had  old  Bob 
hitched  to  the  small  wagon  with  ax  and 
spade  and  clippers  and  the  bundles  of 
trees,  with  the  roots  fully  protected  from 
the  wind  and  sun.  The  two  little  girls 
went  along  and  when  all  were  aboard 
Bob  started  at  the  very  dignified  walk  he 
assumes  when  moving  away  from  the 
barn.  It  is  a  pleasant  ride  for  us  up 
through  the  lane  of  our  farm.  It  might 
not  interest  you,  but  to  us  every  field  has 
its  possibilities  for  fruit  of  some  sort, 
and  when  you  belong  to  a  group  with  an 
average  age  of  nine  or  less  possibilities 
are  cheerful  companions.  When  we  be¬ 
gan  to  climb  the  hill  we  plunged  at  once 
into  the  orchard.  The  trees  were  a  shim¬ 
mer  of  leaves  with  the  pink  of  bloom  just 
beginning  to  show.  The  hill  is  so  steep 
that  Bob  had  to  zig-zag  across  the  hill 
and  back,  crawling  along  until  we  reached 
the  top,  far  above  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Off  East  stood  the  Palisades — a 
puff  of  smoke  showing  where  a  steamer 
was  sailing  up  the  Hudson.  To  the  south 
in  the  clear  sky  several  great  buildings  on 
Manhattan  Island  shot  up  above  the  Jer¬ 
sey  hills  to  show  us  how  close  our  soli¬ 
tude  really  lies  to  the  rush  and  roar  of 
New  York.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  view 
the  prospect  o’er  while  the  hands  of  the 
clock  are  flying  and  peach  trees  must  be 
planted.  Little  Redhead  and  I  cut  across 
lots  to  see  how  the  Italian  comes  on  with 
his  work,  while  the  others  drove  round 
through  the  woods.  Our  Italian  friend  is 
cutting  out  “fillers.”  These  are  peach 
trees  put  at  the  center  of  each  four  apple 
trees  when  the  orchard  was  first  planted. 
They  have  given  us  five  good  crops,  and 
might  give  more,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  they  have  interfered  more  or  less 
with  the  growth  of  the  apple  trees.  It 
seems  like  a  sin  to  take  them  out.  That 
is  the  way  one  always  feels  about  these 
■  fillers,”  but  the  Italian  has  no  senti¬ 
ment  about  it.  He  obeys  orders  as  he 
would  if  he  were  in  the  Italian  army  and 
was  ordered  to  the  front. 

Planting. — Now  I  am  well  aware  that 
some  of  you  wise  owls  will  say  I  do  not 
know  how  to  plant  a  tree.  Remember 
that  you  do  not  have  to  follow  the  same 
plan  unless  you  want  to,  but,  happily,  my 
five  young  planters  have  more  faith  in 
my  system  than  you  have.  The  theory 
is  to  turn  the  little  tree  into  a  cutting  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  then  plant  in  a 


small  bole  with  the  soil  packed  hard 
around  the  roots.  You  probably  know 
how  small  a  June  bud  is.  I  took  the 
clippers  and  cut  off  half  the  roots  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  top.  This  left  a 
little  stick  from  12  to  15  inches  long, 
about  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil.  These 
may  be  planted  with  a  trowel  about  as 
you  would  plant  a  strawberry  or  a  to¬ 
mato  plant.  We  put  more  work  into  it  by 
digging  small  holes — about  three  licks 
with  a  good  spade  being  needed  to  clear 
the  opening.  Then  the  boys  took  one  of 
the  little  trees,  trimmed  to  a  stick,  put 
it  down  into  the  hole,  sighted  both  ways 
to  get  it  in  line  and  scratched  the  soil  in, 
stamping  it  down  firmly  about  the  roots 
and  scratching  a  little  loose  soil  on  top. 
We  do  not  care  for  large  holes  or  big  trees. 
Let  us  get  the  Toots  firm  in  the  soil  and 
four  or  five  young  buds  above  ground 
and  you  may  have  the  cord  wood. 


Nor  Interested. — The  little  girls  had 
to  go  down  early,  so  we  kept  them  in 
sight  until  they  saw  the  house  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  then  went  back  to 
planting.  One  member  of  the  band  has 
no  vision  for  the  future — especially  one 
in  which  he  can  have  no  part.  That  is 
old  Bob.  He  grew  tired  of  watching  us 
at  work,  and  while  we  were  arguing 
about  two  stakes  at  the  end  of  the  field 
the  old  horse  turned  around  and  started 
through  the  woods  home.  While  he 
crawled  at  a  snail’s  pace  on  his  journey 
from  the  barn  he  gave  a  very  fair,  if 
clumsy,  imitation  of  a  racehorse  on  his 
way  back.  When  we  settled  our  argu¬ 
ment  over  the  stake  we  looked  up  to  find 
the  motive  member  of  the  outfit  out  of 
sight.  The  boys  ran  after  him  to  find 
that  the  Italian  had  caught  Bob  on  his 
burst  for  freedom.  So  back  the  old  horse 
came,  looking  his  unspeakable  disgust. 


New  Varieties. — When  the  50  J.  II. 
Hale  were  safely  planted  we  started  a 
new  job.  I  have  secured  specimens  of 
some  choice  new  varieties  never  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  which  we  are  to  try.  I  got  the 
buds,  and  they  were  worked  for  us  by 
expert  budders,  and  now  we  are  plautiug 
them  for  testing.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  with  varying  numbers  of  each, 
and  they  must  be  planted  carefully, 
marked  and  recorded.  These  trees  are 
larger  than  the  June  buds,  and  are  han¬ 
dled  in  a  little  different  way.  I  leave  a 
little  more  stem  and  root,  and  of  course 
a  little  larger  hole  is  required,  but  in 
other  respects  the  plan  is  the  same — roots 
pruned  as  judgment  decides.  A  hole  just, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  without 
cramping,  and  the  soil  jammed  solidly 
around  them.  The  boys  have  learned  to 
do  this  right,  and  as  the  top  starts  we 
shall  learn  how  to  cut  and  shape  it  for 
business 

Busy  Days. — Old  Bob  is  one  of  these 
fellows  who  are  never  satisfied.  When 
we  turned  him  homeward  he  shook  his 
head  as  if  to  say :  “This  is  all  right, 
but  we  ought  to  have  started  long  ago.” 
You  never  can  satisfy  some  people.  The 
shadows  were  falling  us  we  drove  back 
through  the  woods,  and  even  the  nine- 
year  average  can  see  something  of  the 
serious  side  of  life  at  such  a  time.  The 
children  talked  of  their  coming  orchard 
and  of  the  chances  of  finding  some  great 
new  variety  among  the  new  ones  we  are 
planting.  If  we  do,  it  will  be  like  getting 
a  high  score  with  our  pullets  at  the  next 
egg-laying  contest.  As  for  me,  I  was 
thinking  of  how  Henderson  Lewelling 
travelled  from  Iowa  to  Oregon  with  the 
vast  fruit  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  in 
his  wagon  bed.  He  filled  the  wagon  bed 
with  soil,  planted  little  grafted  trees 
closely  and  wet  down  the  soil  at  every 
river  and  spring  he  passed.  An  ox  team 
hauled  this  outfit  from  Iowa  to  Oregon, 
and  from  these  few  living  trees  grew  mil¬ 
lions  to  create  a  vast  fruit  industry.  I 
ought  to  have  told  this  story  to  Bob,  but 
he,  sour  old  fellow,  would  have  asked 
“Who  thinks  of  these  oxen  now?  But  for 
them  the  trees  never  would  have  reached 
the  coast,  but  who  gave  them  a  second 
thought?”  But  Bob  is  a  little  sour  and 
disappointed.  My  boys  and  I  do  not  much 
care  who  remembers  us  if  our  orchard 
proves  a  good  one.  We  have  certainly 
started  it  right.  And  so  as  we  round  the 
summit  of  the  hill  we  ride  slowly  down 
to  home  and  baked  beans,  a  talk  before 
the  fire  and  sleep.  The  boys  think  they 
need  it  all,  for  on  Monday  there  are 
1,700  asparagus  plants  to  be  dug,  and 
who  knows  what  more  work  is  crowding? 


H.  W.  C. 


times  as  many 

CASE  Steel  Threshing  Machines' 

are  sold  as  any  other  make  of  threshing  machine.  Remember 
this,  if  you  are  going  to  buy  a  machine.  The  CASE  reputation  for 
being  the  best  reaches  back  to  1842.  And  today  we  lead  all  others,  3  to  1. 
The  big  reason  is  just  plain,  reliable  service.  CASE  machines  cannot 
be  built  better.  Into  each  one  go  the  best  materials,  the  best  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  best  engineering  skill  that  the  industry  has  developed. 

Fire-proof —W  eather-Proof — W  ear-proof 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel,  CARE  Threshing  Machines  are  least  af¬ 
fected  by  the  things  that  send  ordinary  machines  to  the  scrap  pile.  Fire 
leaves  them  almost  intact.  Weather  does  not  warp  them.  Work  only 
improves  them.  The  exclusive  CASE  construction  makes  them  with¬ 
out  a  peer.  Built  in  all  sizes,  with  attachments  to  thresh  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  seeds.  Superior  to  others  in  dozens  of  important  ways. 
Most  profitable  to  buy  and  run.  Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

krpa  Send  a  postcard  for  Pacts  from 

I  rcc  lniormduon  the  Field”— just  out.  1 1  tells  what 
users  have  done  with  CASE  machinery.  We  will  also  send 
our  big  Threshing  Book,  telling  all  about  CASE  Steel 
Threshing  Machines,  Tractors.  Power  Gang  Plows,  Hay 
Presses,  Corn  Shellers,  Road  Machinery  and  CASE 
Automobiles,  if  you  want  it.  (309) 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

517  Olive  Street 
Racine,  Wit. 


PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 

■  -  ALL  SIZES  STONE  ’■ — — 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 


WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  “B,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

to  eell  New  Patent  Wrench 
direct  to  farmers. 

Wrench  i~  auto  malic  in  action,  attractive  in  appear 
mice  ;  made  in  five  sizes,  and  gnu  ran  teed.  Good  Coni- 
■iiiKslon.  A  money-maker  for  person  having  a  little 
time  to  devote  to  same.  Krpertenee  not  required. 
Write  postal  card  at  once  for  full  information. 

The  Craftsman  Toot  Co.,  Conneaut,  Ohio 


GROUND - 

STONE 

INCREASE 
YOUR  PROFITS  FROM  YOU  11 
LAND  with  lime  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  largest  quarries 
in  Central  New  York.  All  moist¬ 
ure  removed  by  special  machinery 
—A  BIG  SAVING  TO  YOLL 

Rock-Cut  Limestone 

is  extra  high  grade  and  ground 
just  right  to  sow  finely  through 
a  grain  drill  or  lime  sower — and 
not  “bridge  over.”  $1.50  bulk  — 
bag,  $2.50.  Write  for  freight 
rates. 

ROCK-CUT  STONE  CO. 

531-541  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


International  Harvester 
Haying  Machines 


XTOUR  haying  tools  must  be  strong  and  steady 
in  frame;  they  must  work  easily  and  smoothly; 
they  must  get  all  the  hay  and  put  it  into  the  best  shape 
possible.  That  is  why  you  must  consider  International 
Harvester  hay  machines,  for  I  H  C  hay  machines  have  never  been 
beaten  for  good  work  in  the  field  or  for  durability,  at  any  time 
or  place. 

I  H  C  local  dealers  sell  these  machines.  It  is  to  their  interest  to 
see  that  your  hay  is  put  into  the  barn,  stack  or  bale,  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  regardless  of  the  weather  or  accident. 

When  they  sell  you  an  International  Harvester 
tedder,  side  delivery  rake,  self  or  hand  dump 
rake,  stacker,  sweep  rake,  loader,  combined  sweep 
rake  and  stacker,  or  hay  press,  they  sell  you  a 
machine  that  you  can  depend  upon;  that  will  give 
you  perfectly  satisfactory  service. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  dealer  handling  our  machines,  and  will 
also  send  you  interesting  catalogues  on  any  one 
of  these  machines  you  may  be  interested  in. 


SEC  TWIT 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

EXHIBITS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

san  oirco  r 


lots  ~|  t 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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RURALISMS 


THE  MANNA-BEARING  ASH. 

Among  seeds  received  from  Darjeeling, 
India,  described  in  Bulletin  100  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction  are  those  of  a  species  of  ash, 
Fra x i u us  flori bu n da. 

This  Fraxinus,  commonly  known  as  the 
Nepal  ash.  is  a  large  deciduous  tree 
found  in  the  Himalayas  at  altitudes 
ranging  from  5000  to  8500  feet,  and  at¬ 
taining  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  five  feet.  A  concrete,  sacchar¬ 
ine  exudation  called  manna  is  obtained 
from  the  stem  of  this  tree  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  the  official  man¬ 
na.  The  sugar  contained  in  this  exuda¬ 
tion,  called  mannite,  differs  from  cane 
and  grape  sugars  in  not  being  readily 
fermentable,  though  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  it  does  ferment  and  yields  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcohol  varying  in  strength  from 
13  to  33  per  cent.  Like  the  officinal  man¬ 
na  this  is  used  for  its  sweetening  and 
slightly  laxative  properties.  The  wood 
is  white  with  reddish  tinge,  soft  to  mod¬ 
erately  hard  in  structure,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  European  ash.  The 
wood  is  very  valuable  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oars,  jampan  poles,  plows, 
platters,  spinning  wheels,  and  for  many 
other  purposes,  while  tin'  tree  itself  is  a 
fine  avenue  ornamental. 

The  officinal  manna  of  the  TT.  S.  Dis¬ 
pensatory  is  produced  by  the  flowering 
ash.  Fraxinus  ornus,  a  native  of  south¬ 
ern  Italy,  but  there  are  several  other 
forms  of  so-called  manna.  One  form  is 
produced  by  a  species  of  tamarisk  native 
to  desert  countries  of  western  Asia.  At 
certain  seasons  the  stems  art*  punctured 
by  a  small  insect;  from  these  punctures 
a  honey -like  liquid  exudes,  which  hardens 
on  the  stems,  and  is  collected  by  the  Bed¬ 
ouin  Arabs,  who  preserve  it  like  honey. 
Another  sort  of  manna  is  produced  by  tin* 
camel  thorn,  a  spiny  bush  growing  in 
Syria,  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  a 
sweet  gummy  substance  exudes  from  the 
leaves  and  stems ;  this  hardens,  and  is 
collected  by  Bedouins,  in  Bokhara  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  used  for  sugar. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  manna, 
the  name  is  also  given  to  a  lichen  occupy¬ 
ing  vast  tracts  of  barren  plains  and 
mountains  in  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  It  is  very  light,  and  is  often 
carried  great  distances,  falling  in  a  lay¬ 
er  several  inches  in  thickness.  Sheep 
eat  it,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  it  is  made 
into  bread. 


Good  Shade  Trees. 

In  the  article  on  page  436  I  notice  that 
soft  maple  is  advised  as  a  shade  tree.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant 
any  kind  of  a  maple.  They  are  short¬ 
lived  at  the  best,  and  are  not  very  sightly 
after  they  begin  to  die.  For  a  quick¬ 
growing  shade  tree  nothing  can  compare 
with  the  Carolina  poplar.  Tn  good  soil 
it  is  easy  to  get  trees  25  feet  tall  and 
spreading  nearly  as  wide  in  live  or  six 
years.  The  great  objection  to  them  is 
that  they  grow  very  large  and  either 
take  up  too  much  room  or  become  so 
large  that  they  break  from  their  own 
weight  after  30  to  40  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  will  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  good  box  boards  or  crate  stock. 
A  tree  which  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
as  an  ornamental  is  the  whitewood.  tulip, 
or  yellow  poplar.  ( Liriodendrnn  tulipi- 
fera).  It  is  quite  rapid  in  its  growth 
when  young  and  is  usually  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  injuries.  The  greenish  yel¬ 
low  flowers  are  borne  in  large  numbers 
in  early  Summer,  and  may  cause  some 
trouble  when  the  petals  fall.  This  only 
lasts  a  short  time,  and  the  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  symmetrical  ones  we  have. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  r.  w. 


Flowers  Around  Stone  Pile. 

Will  you  give  some  suggestions  as  to 
"hat  kind  of  flowers  to  plant  around  a 
ugly  stone  pile?  K.  c. 

Harbor  Creek,  Pa. 

This  inquiry  does  not  tell  whether 
screening  plants  are  required,  or  whether 
something  is  wanted  to  trail  over  the 
pile.  If  a  screen  is  desired,  nothing  is 
better  than  ('annas.  There  are  many 
fine  varieties;  one  of  our  special  favor¬ 
ites  is  King  Humbert,  which  has  dark 
reddish  bronze  foliage  and  orange  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  very  massive  in  growth, 
height  four  to  five  feet.  A  good  Ameri¬ 
can  variety,  growing  five  to  six  feet  high, 
is  Long  Branch,  with  green  foliage  and 
orange  and  scarlet  flowers;  this  is  excel¬ 
lent  to  plant  behind  King  Humbert,  be¬ 


ing  taller,  and  affording  a  .showy  con¬ 
trast  in  foliage.  Any  lower-growing  an¬ 
nuals  or  bedding  plants  may  be  set  in 
front  of  the  Cannas,  and  a  complete 
screen  secured. 

If.  however,  trailing  plants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  run  over  the  stone  pile,  climb¬ 
ing  nasturtiums  will  give  the  best  quick 
effect ;  they  are  often  seen  growing  very 
well  in  such  a  location.  The  perennial 
or  everlasting  pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius) 
loves  to  ramble  over  a  stone  pile,  and 
other  permanent  vines  suited  for  such  a 
place  are  the  wild  Clematis  (C.  Virgin- 
iana )  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia)  and  bittersweet  or  climb¬ 
ing  waxwork  (Celastrus  scandens). 
These  three  native  vines  are  often  seen 
at  their  best  clambering  over  a  ruined 
stone  wall  or  rocky  bank,  and  are  at 
their  best  in  such  a  situation.  The  won¬ 
derful  Autumn  coloring  of  the  Virginia 
creeper  renders  it  especially  desirable. 


Cracking  Butternuts. 

On  page  299  L.  S.  L.  asks  for  a  way 
to  open  butternuts  other  than  with  a 
hammer.  Try  a  blacksmith’s  iron  vice. 
Open  vice  wide  enough  to  allow  nut  to 
be  placed  horizontally  at  right  angle  be¬ 
tween  jaws,  bold  in  place  with  finger 
and  thumb,  close  vice  sufficient  to  crack 
the  nut.  This  way  will  not  crush  the 
common  butternut  as  a  hammer  will; 
it.  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  the  long 
variety  can  be  cracked  without  crushing 
the  meat  more  or  less.  There  is  a  va¬ 
riety  that  is  more  the  shape  of  Black 
walnut;  00%  of  the  meats  will  come  out 
in  halves,  when  cracked  with  hammer  or 
vice.  We  have  one  tree  of  this  kind  that 
produced  last  year  over  three  bushels  of 
nuts.  Try  the  vice  cracking  plan,  and 
when  you  get  the  bang  of  it  you  will 
never  use  a  hammer  to  crack  butternuts 
or  hickory  nuts.  edwin  waters. 


Grafting  Bartlett  on  Kieffer. 

Fan  Bartlett  be  successfully  grafted  on 
Kieffer,  and  if  not  why  not?  k.  g.  c. 

New  Egypt,  N.  .7. 

It.  can  be  done  and  is  done,  but  there 
are  conflicting  reports  of  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  because  of  uncongeniality  of  the 
wood.  I  have  never  tried  it  out.  nor  seen 
prolonged  tests  by  others,  and  therefore 
have  no  first  band  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Keeping  Russet  Apples. 

In  answer  to  your  question  (I\  B.  J., 
New  York)  regarding  the  care  of  russet 
apples,  I  will  say  that  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  keeping  our  apples,  including 
russets,  without  wilting.  In  the  late  Fall 
we  bury  our  apples  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  After  placing  apples  in  wooden  box 
place  the  box  on  the  top  of  the  ground, 
dig  a  ditch  around  it.  cover  the  top  of 
the  box  with  an  old  piece  of  oilcloth  or 
rubber  to  make  it  airtight,  then  cover  the 
entire  box  with  about  six  inches  of  earth. 
Tn  the  Spring,  when  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  dig  the  apples  and  put  them 
in  a  cool  place.  c.  n.  w. 


English  Walnuts  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  English  walnut  is  attracting  wide 
interest  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  commercial 
orchard  tree.  Scarcely  a  week  goes  by 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  with¬ 
out  receiving  inquiries  concerning  this 
nut.  Because  of  the  interest  manifested, 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
College  has  planned  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  This  will  begin  with 
a  survey  of  the  State  to  determine  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  all  trees.  In  order  to  make  this 
survey  as  complete  as  possible,  the  De¬ 
partment  urgently  requests  the  assistance 
of  everyone  who  can  give  facts  concern¬ 
ing  such  trees,  especially  as  to  location, 
character  of  nuts,  age  of  trees,  hardiness, 
etc.  Whoever  is  growing  such  trees  is 
invited  to  write  to  F.  N.  Fagan,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  giving  information 
both  as  to  the  trees  and  to  the  property 
upon  which  they  are  located. 


Top-working  Pears. 

Having  seen  many  inquiries  from  time 
to  time  regarding  the  changing  over  of 
Kieffer  pear  trees  and  having  many  times 
seen  articles  discouraging  same  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  of  an  experience  that  I 
have  been  following  up.  I  have  had  no 
personal  experience,  but  I  go  around 
quite  a  bit  noticing  all  things  of  the  sort, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a 
friend  of  mine  has  done.  For  the  last 
four  years  he  has  been  changing  over 
about  400  pear  trees,  changing  them  all 
to  the  Beurre  Bose.  Among  the  400 
were  the  following  varieties:  200  Kieffer, 
•‘10  Beurre  d’Anjou.  some  President  Du- 
ard.  Vicar.  Lawrence.  Early  Wilder, 
Dorsey,  Boussock,  Krull,  Madeline,  Ver¬ 
mont  Beauty  and  other*.  He  has  top- 
worked  all  those  trees  over  by  budding 
and  grafting,  and  out  of  the  lot  there  is 
no  stock  that  takes  so  kindly  to  the 
changing  over  as  the  Kieffer,'  or  that 
makes  as  good  a  union.  Some  of  these 
trees  are  bearing  now.  w.  p.  r. 


THE  County  Fair  Board  used  to  give  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  kept  farm 
in  Union  County.  Mr.  Howard  won  the  prize  so  continuously  that 
interest  flagged  and  the  prize  was  discontinued.  For  years,  the  score 
or  more  buildings  on  Mr.  Howard’s  farm  have  been  painted  with  white  lead. 

Your  buildings  can  have  a  “prize-worthy”  appearance  if  you  instruct  your 
painter  to  use 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 


ana  i^uxcn 


•**•'*  lJUy  “uvuvio  imu  wisiHJy  is  CI4SUG 

enough  to  prevent  cracking,  may  be  tinted  as  you  please,  wears  long  and  does 
not  have  to  be  scraped  or  burned  off. 

Will  you  make  a  simple  test  that  will  add  to  your  paint  knowledge?  We 

will  send  you  materials  and  directions  for  such  a  test,  together  with  _ 

booklet  of  practical  suggestions  and  color  schemes.  Ask  our  near¬ 
est  office  for  Painting  Aids  No.  295. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Chicago  Cleveland 

St.  Louis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh)  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros  Co.,  Phila.) 
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WAGE 

Riding  Cultivators 

have  that  accuracy  and  ease 
of  control  that  fits  every  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  growth  of 
plants.  Evcrythinsris  at  your 
finger  t»os— easily  shifted,  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Lever  controlling  width  of  cul¬ 
tivation  does  not  change  angle  of 
teeth — very  important.  Steel  frame. 
Guided  by  ball-bearing  pivot 
wheels, excellent  for  hill-side  work. 
Parallel  gang  shift,  high  and  low 
wheels,  dust-proof  bearings,  etc. 
One  or  two  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  free  booklet,  “Two 
Horse  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators.  ** 

BATEMAN  M’F'G  CO. 

Box  2?  Gronloch,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused, by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  Bave  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Peach, Truck  and  Berry  Baskets,  Berry 
Crates,  Apple  Boxes,  Ladders,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


Equipped  with  either  Steel  Wheels  or 
Wood  xVheels.  Handiest  tool  you  will  have 
on  your  farm.  You’ll  not  lilteh  to  your  high¬ 
wheeled  wagon  any  moro  to  do  work  around 
the  farm.  With  a  good  farm  truck  you’re 
always  ready  for  business,  r’ree  Catalog. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEELCO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


4  Empire  £  75c 

that’s  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  last  20  to  25  years.  Average 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  Mff.  Co.,  Box  ess  Quincy,  III. 


WELL  DRr%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Hh.ex,  N.  T. 


Learn  Carpentry  at  Home 


There’s  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Good  Carpentry  that 
you  may  get  for  the  asking — 
it  is  free,  absolutely,  and  it  will 
he  of  great  value  to  you.  W  rite 
today  for  Vol.  36,  Cypress 
Pocket  Library — it  is  “IT” 

A  REAL  GUIDE  BOOK 

Rural  Life,  Rochester,  N.Y. ,  says: 
“It  is  a  Guide  Book  for  the  man  or 
boy  who  can  handle  a  saw  or  ham¬ 
mer  and  wants  to  know  how  to  hand¬ 
le  them  to  the  best  advantage.”  A 
true  saying. 


FOR  BOYS  OR  MEN 

.  .  This  Carpentry  Book  has  48  pages  of 

interesting  reading  and  illuminating  pictures,  and  a  plan  sheet  24x36  inches 
showing  how  to  make  easy  a  dozen  hard  jobs  of  house  and  barn  building.  Every  boy  and 
every  man  who  sees  this  advertisement  should  write  for  the  free  book— it  is  /  'ol.  36. 


CYPRESS  LUMBER  AND  SHINGLES 

This  splendid  book  also  tells  a  lot  about  the  superlative  quality  of  Cypress  wood  and 
how  it  lasts  and  defies  decay  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  It  is  a  natural  farm  wood 

—none  other  like  it.  V  our  local  lumber  yard  carries  Cypress,  or  it  will  get  it  if  you  insist 

hard  enough. 


FOUR  FREE  FARM  BOOKS 

Vol.  4  is  the  BAR  N  Book,  with  plans  for  4  barns; 
Vol.  20  is  the  FARM  NEK  OS  Book,  with  plans  for  8  farm 
outbuildings;  Vol.  3fi  is  the  CARPENTRY  BOOK,  with  12 
plans  and  sketches  of  difficult  jobs  in  carpentry,  and  Vol. 
37  is  the  NEW  SILO  BOOK. 

Southern  Cypress  Mfr’s  Ass’n. 


126  Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

126  Heard  Nat’l 
Bank  Bldg. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Address  nearest  ojjlce 
for  quick  service) 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs’  Ass’n. 
Department  126 

Please  send  me  Free  books  marked 
i’’  the  squares: 

__  Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

=  Farm  Needs  Book  (8  plans)  Vol.  20. 
_  Carpentry'  Book  (12  plans)  Vol.  36. 
_  Silo  Book  (plans)  Vol.  37. 


R.F.D _ Town 

State  - 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every'  possible  precaution  nnd  admit  the.  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  |iaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  first  part  of  that  discussion  of  small  farm 
or  bonds  as  an  investment  is  printed  on  page 
USO.  Something  like  50  letters  have  already 
!>een  received.  The  majority  urge  “C.  F.”  to  hang 
to  his  job  until  he  has  ample  capital  for  his  new 
venture.  This  back-to-tlie-landing  is  getting  upon 
saner  ground  each  year.  People  recognize  the  two 
essential  questions.  Have  you  money  enough  for 
capital  and  reserve?  Do  your  wife  and  daughters 

realize  what  they  are  really  going  into? 

* 

NEW  JERSEY  lias  a  law  which  aims  to  prevent 
misleading  advertisements.  A  poultry  breeder 
in  Jersey  makes  use  of  this  law  by  inviting  his 
patrons  to  come  after  him  if  they  find  he  has  mis¬ 
represented.  This  is  what  he  prints: 

If  I  have  misrepresented  anything,  or  do  so.  1  am 
amenable  to  this  law.  I  invite  investigation. 

EXTRACT. 

LAWS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Session  of  1913,  Chapter  318. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

1.  Any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  association  who, 
with  intent  to  sell  or  in  anywise  dispose  of  merchandise 
*  *  or  anything  offered  by  such  person  *  *  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  public  for  sale  or  distribution,  or  *  * 
to  induce  the  public  *  *  to  acquire  title  thereto  *  * 
makes,  publishes,  disseminates,  circulates  or  places  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  in  this  State,  in  a  newspaper  *  *  or  in 
the  form  of  a  *  *  circular,  pamphlet  or  letter  or  in  any 
other  way,  an  advertisement  of  any  sort  regarding  mer¬ 
chandise  *  *  or  anything  so  offered  to  the  public,  which 
advertisement  contains  any  assertion,  representation  or 
statement  of  fact  which  is  untrue,  deceptive  or  mislead¬ 
ing  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  or  imprisonment  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  public  is  waking  up  as  it  never  did  before  to 
this  matter  of  clean  advertising  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

* 

We  are  planting  trees  with  root  galls  on  them  in  our 
permanent  orchards.  Older  trees  known  to  be  diseased 
are  growing  as  well  and  bearing  as  well  as  those  in 
which  the  disease  did  not  show  at  the  time  of  planting. 
So  long  as  there  is  doubt  in  the  matter  we  should  prefer 
to  plant  the  healthy  trees,  that  is.  entirely  free  from  the 
gall,  and  then  try  to  keep  them  from  getting  infected 
later,  but  we  have  the  trees  of  suitable  size  for  planting 
and  many  of  them  show  the  disease.  In  fact,  the  dis¬ 
eased  trees  average  at  least  as  large  as  the  “healthy” 
ones.  We  have  rejected  some  trees  which  showed  very 
large  galls  at  the  union  of  stock  and  scion.  The  main 
question  seems  to  be  whether  or  not  the  gall  affects  the 
proper  tissue  and  will  grow  large  enough  seriously  to 
girdle  the  tree.  One  affecting  the  wood  would  seem 
likely  to  be  less  dangerous  than  one  affecting  the  cam¬ 
bium.  I  should  try  to  avoid  very  large  soft  galls  at 
the  union  of  stock  and  scion  unless  the  tree  could  be  set 
deep  enough  to  develop  a  good  root  system  from  above 
tin*  stock.  __  A.  c.  w. 

WE  know,  of  course,  that  some  excellent  fruit 
growers  do  not  seriously  object  to  the  galled 
trees.  With  all  respect  for  their  judgment 
we  would  not  plant  such  a  tree  if  we  could  avoid  it 
As  for  giving  any  compromising  advice  about  this, 
we  consider  it  dangerous  to  do  so.  A  student  of 
plant  diseases,  as  a  man  of  great  experience,  might 
know  which  trees  to  reject  and  which  to  plant,  but 
the  average  planter  would  not  have  this  experienced 
judgment  Tell  him  that  root  gall  in  some  locations 
is  harmless  and  he  would  soon  be  planting  worthless 
trash.  Some  men  say  they  had  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  and  took  no  precautions  to  separate  the  patients. 
Others  tell  how  they  fed  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows  to  children  and  had  no  trouble.  Such  men  may 
be  willing  to  take  personal  risks,  but  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  advocate  their  personal  opinions 
for  general  adoption.  No  root-gall  for  us. 

* 

((  t  BELIEVE  that  where  one  person  embarks  in 
J  the  Belgian  hare  business  and  fails,  more 
than  one  hundred  lose  out  on  the  poultry 
game.  1  keep  both  hares  and  poultry  and  know 
something  whereof  I  speak.” 

That  is  taken  from  the  sensible  letter  of  a  man 
who  thinks  we  do  not  give  Belgian  hares  a  square 


deal.  What  he  says  may  be  true,  but  is  it  not  also 
probably  true  that  500  have  started  with  poultry 
where  one  started  with  hares?  We  do  not  want  our 
readers  to  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  sour  old  pes¬ 
simist  starting  out  to  “knock”  every  new  proposition 
on  general  principles.  We  know  how  our  readers 
regard  what  we  say  about  these  new  or  untried 
things,  and  whenever  there  is  a  chance  to  put  any 
“hot  air”  or  promoter’s  guff  into  a  project  we  do 
our  best  to  stamp  it  out.  We  could  not  kill  off  any 
really  worthy  thing  with  such  methods,  even  if  we 
tried  to. 


The  Great  Questions  of  Farming. 

“Iu  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,”  ami, 
if  so,  there  should  be  wisdom.  I  would  like  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  multitude  upon  the  following: 

1.  If  every  farmer  would  double  his  production  for 
five  years,  would  his  income  at  the  end  of  that  time  be 
greater  than  at  present? 

2.  If  by  this  means,  the  high  price  of  living  would  be 
materially  reduced,  would  labor  be  benefited,  and,  if  so, 
for  how  long?  Or  would  wages  be  correspondingly  re* 
dueed  ? 

3.  If  any  benefit  would  result  from  such  increased 

production,  who  would  get  it?  R.  W.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

TIE  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  constitute  the  mul¬ 
titude.  We  print  the  questions  so  that  they 
may  furnish  the  wisdom.  We  cannot  use  long 
articles,  for  there  will  be  many  to  discuss  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Better  take  the  one  which  appeals  to  you 
most  forcibly  and  give  us  a  strong  note  on  it.  These 
suggestions  will  help. 

1.  The  farmer  cannot  double  his  crops  without  add¬ 
ing  at  least  75  per  cent,  to  the  cost.  He  must  borrow 
this  capital.  Certain  charges,  like  harvesting,  haul¬ 
ing.  thrashing  and  selling  are  fixed.  The  more  you 
handle  the  more  it  will  cost,  to  do  so.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  demand  like  the  present  war  may  for  a  time 
increase  prices,  as  it  has  for  wheat  or  beans.  In  a 
course  of  years,  doubling  crops  would  result  just 
as  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  potatoes  has  done — 
reduce  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  government  figures  show  that  in 
years  of  peace  so-called  “bumper  crops”  have  brought 
such  low  prices  that  returns  for  them  were  less  than 
what  the  farmers  received  for  a  smaller  crop. 

2.  The  high  cost  of  living  would  not  be  “materially 
reduced.”  It  will  not  he  reduced  under  the  present 
system  of  distribution  which  gives  to  the  handlers 
05  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  We  can  cite  many 
cases  where  food  has  been  destroyed  or  permitted 
to  waste  by  the  middlemen  rather  than  permit  it  to 
be  sold  cheaply.  “Labor,”  by  which  we  assume  you 
mean  city  labor,  would  not  Ik*  greatly  benefited  by 
doubling  the  food  supply,  for  city  wages  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  We  have 
heard  it  argued  that  by  doubling  the  food  supply 
farmers  could  compel  city  wages  to  fall  and  thus  se¬ 
cure  cheaper  farm  labor.  This  seems  to  us  nonsense, 
as  under  the  present  system  of  distribution,  the 
farmer  has  no  control  over  the  prices  which  his  pro¬ 
ducts  will  bring.  He  is  forced  to  take,  what  other 
classes  see  fit  to  offer  him  and  year  by  year  he  sees 
more  and  more  people  trying  to  make  a  living 
through  handling  and  selling  his  crops. 

3.  The  benefit  would  go  to  the  railroads,  transpor¬ 
tation  agents  and  handlers  and  dealers  who  carry 
the  food  to  the  consumers.  Many  or  most  of  these 
receive  fixed  charges  for  their  work,  if  they  carry 
and  handle  20  packages  instead  of  10  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  twice  as  much  money,  no  matter  what  the 
packages  sell  for,  or  even  if  they  result  iu  a  loss 
to  the  farmers.  The  demand  for  doubling  crops  or 
producing  “two  blades  of  grass”  comes  from  trans¬ 
portation  people,  dealers  or  agents  who  handle  farm 
products,  oi-  from  “thinkers”  who  never  grew  a  crop 
in  their  lives  and  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
farm  labor  for  support.  A  few  men  with  special 
crops  or  localities  would  be  benefited,  hut  99  out 
of  100  actual  farmers  know  that  there  is  food  enough 
now  wasted  through  lack  of  profitable  sale  to  feed 
25,000,000  additional  people.  These  questions  are 
more  important  to  our  farmers  than  any  ever  raised 
by  political  parties  since  the  Civil  War.  The  future 
of  American  farming  depends  upon  their  fearless 
and  honest  discussion — not  by  “thinkers”  and  edu¬ 
cators,  but  by  farmers  themselves. 

$ 

EACH  year  at  least  250  men  and  women  ask  us 
to  write  essays  for  them,  give  all  the  points  in 
a  debate  or  give  an  opinion  on  some  farm  topic 
which  they  are  to  discuss  at  the  Grange  or  some 
other  meeting.  For  example,  a  farmer’s  wife,  evi¬ 
dently  an  intelligent  woman,  wants  us  to  tell  her 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  help  women 
on  the  farm,  so  that  she  may  write  out  what  we 
say  for  a  Grange  address.  We  always  try  to  help 
our  people,  but  consider  this  thing  for  a  moment. 
How  can  the  Department  or  anyone  else  help  farm 
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women  unless  these  very  farm  women  can  think 
out  clearly  what  they  need  and  let  the  need  be 
known?  As  a  rule  the  people  who  write  about  farm 
housekeeping  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  true 
conditions  in  country  homes.  The  woman  who  asks 
us  to  give  an  opinion  which  she  can  use  is  10  times 
as  well  qualified  as  we  are  to  answer  the  question. 
She,  being  a  farmer’s  wife,  knows  from  her  own  life 
what  is  needed,  and  if  she  will  speak  freely  and  out 
of  her  own  heart  she  will  give  her  Grange  just  what 
it  ought  to  have.  It  is  becoming  a  habit  for  fann¬ 
ers  to  conclude  that  the  government  should  think 
and  act  for  them.  It  is  a  bad  habit — the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  us,  for  we  need  above  all 
things  to  know  how  to  think  clearly  so  as  to  state 
our  own  ease  in  our  own  words. 

* 

WE  used  to  call  them  “robber  cows" — a  plain, 
blunt  and  truthful  title.  We  meant  the  cows 
in  the  dairy  barn  that  gobble  up  their  own 
share  of  food  and  then  get  down  on  their  knees — to 
prey  upon  what  their  neighbor  has  left  uneaten ! 
These  frauds  consume  the  lion’s  share  of  the  food 
and  then  give  the  liar’s  share  of  the  milk  and  but- 
terfat.  Many  a  new  dress  for  the  wife  and  dollars 
and  schooling  for  the  children  have  gone  into  the 
greedy  mouth  of  these  robber  cows.  The  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  wants  to  he  more  polite  and 
calls  them  “lady  hoarders."  We  have  known  "la¬ 
dies”  who  came  to  the  farm  to  “rest.”  They  re¬ 
mained  in  bed  until  late  in  the  morning  and  expect¬ 
ed  the  farmer's  wife  to  wait  on  them.  They  were 
robbers  like  tlie  frauds  out  in  the  barn.  Call  them 
what  you  will,  Cornell  shows  that  at  least  one-eighth 
of  the  dairy  herds  in  New  York  give  their  owners 
nothing  but  a  chance  to  make  good  on  a  loss.  These 
“lady  boarders”  are  responsible  for  it.  Failures  at 
milk  and  fat,  try  the  ax  test  on  them  for  meat  and 
hide. 

♦ 

LAST  week  we  spoke  of  the  great  popularity  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  reports  the  names  of 
47  potato  growers  who  have  received  certificates  of 
potato  seed  inspection.  Of  these  47,  32  men  handle 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Green  Mountain  coming  next  with 
11.  When  you  can  find  pure  seed  the  old  “Rural-1 
is  still  the  most  profitable  medium  late  variety  in 
the  country. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  is  a  personal  statement  by 
John  J.  Dillon,  N.  Y.  State  Commissioner  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  We  ask  you  to  read  it  care¬ 
fully.  The  political  leaders  at  Albany,  not  caring 
to  assume  responsibility  for  abolishing  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  provided  just  about  enough  money  to  let  it 
linger  along  in  a  perfunctory  and  harmless  manner. 
That  would  be  a  good  way  to  kill  it  off  without 
shouldering  any  political  discredit.  We  shall  make 
this  very  clear  a  little  later.  Mr.  Dillon  is  not  sat¬ 
isfied  to  draw  a  salary  and  then  stand  still  without 
the  means  to  develop  practical  working  plans.  11c 
therefore  proposes  to  do  the  work  without  drawing 
a  salary,  but  to  devote  the  money  which  would  go 
to  him  in  organizing  such  work  as  is  possible  with 
these  funds.  This  offer  is  sincere  and  straight,  and 
the  plan  will  be  carried  through.  Next  week  we 
shall  begin  to  show  you  how  all  can  help. 


Brevities. 

No — your  true  pathologist  does  not  stay  in  a  beaten 
path  just  because  it  is  a  path.  lie  makes  new  ones 
when  they  are  needed. 

Give  us  the  power  to  make  every  farmer  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  a  good  garden  and  we  will  do  agri¬ 
culture  more  good  than  has  come  from  half  the  laws 
passed  by  the  last  Congress. 

Many  acres  of  corn  land  were  plowed  last  Fall.  lr 
should  not  stand  untouched  until  planting  time.  Disk 
or  harrow  it  now.  This  will  help  hold  the  moisture  in 
it. 

♦ 

If  a  person  asked  for  “a  few  pointers  covering  all 
the  things  about  poultry”  what  would  you  say?  It  is 
better  to  have  the  actual  point  presented  to  you  so  you 
can  sharpen  it. 

South  Africa  is  using  large  quantities  of  fertilizer. 
In  addition  to  home  supplies  there  were  65,000  tons 
of  chemicals  imported  in  1913.  Of  this  40,000  tons 
were  acid  phosphates. 

Never  let  a  stranger  walk  off  with  your  signature  at 
the  bottom  of  any  paper,  or  at  the  top  of  it,  at  the  side 
or  on  the  edges.  Have  an  attack  of  pen  palsy  whenever 
asked  to  sign  a  strange  document. 

Many  farmers  who  have  a  limited  quantity  of  wood 
ashes  write  asking  how  they  can  use  it  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  We  should  scatter  it  around  the  hills  of  corn 
at  the  first  hoeing  and  work  well  into  the  soil. 

They  say  “any  boy  can  run  a  tractor.”  So  he  can, 
but  where  will  it  run  to?  It  needs  a  full-sized  and 
active  brain  to  handle  such  an  expensive  machine.  Do 
not  fool  with  it ! 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  so  many  questions  about 
pasturing  hogs.  For  years.  Eastern  farmers  thought 
the  hog  must  be  caged  in  a  filthy  pen  and  not  permitted 
to  exercise.  Now  we  sow  oats  and  peas,  rape  and  sor¬ 
ghum,  and  turn  the  hog  out  to  graze  and  pick  up  two- 
thirds  of  his  food  in  this  way. 
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The  Foods  and  Markets  Department. 

A  Statement  from  the  Commissioner. 

Farmers  ought  to  understand  the  situation  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  The  Legislature 
passed  its  appropriation  bill  of  some  sixty-four  million 
dollars-  without  including  any  appropriation  for  the 
Department.  The  original  purpose  to  abolish  the  De¬ 
partment  through  the  Kincaid  bill  raised  such  a  pro¬ 
test  from  farmers,  that  some  other  means  of  defeating 
the  Department  had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  Kincaid 
bill  was  killed ;  and  the  Department  simply  put  on  a 
starvation  diet.  The  supply  bill  carried  an  item  of 
$15,000  for  it.  Some  of  the  strongest  and  most  prom¬ 
inent  men  in  the  Legislature  were  in  favor  of  fair  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  Department;  but  the  interests  opposed 
to  the  producers  exerted  an  influence  that  prevailed 
with  some  members  who  have  come  to  believe  that 
farmers  will  not  resent  opposition  to  their  interests. 
In  this  we  think  they  will  have  reason  to  revise  a 
hasty  conclusion. 

At  all  events,  next  year,  we  propose  to  ask  candidates 
for  the  Legislature  from  country  districts  to  declare 
their  position  in  regard  to  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  If  they  equivocate  or  oppose,  farmers 
will  then  know  where  they  stand  and  how  to  vote.  The 
responsibility  will  then  be  up  to  farmers  themselves, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  the  Department  will  be 
hampered,  but  it  will  not  stand  still.  I  wish  to  have 
the  farmers  of  the  State  fully  understand  my  position. 

I  accepted  this  work  with  considerable  personal  and 
business  sacrifice,  because  I  felt  there  was  an  opportunity 
in  this  Department  to  do  something  of  real  service  for 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  the  State ;  but  no  man 
can  successfully  run  a  department  of  this  kind  without 
money  to  start  it.  The  money  supplied  would  pay  ne¬ 
cessary  salaries,  rent,  and  incidentals,  and  leave  possi¬ 
bly  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  real  work. 
While  I  was  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  perform  a 
public  service  the  members  of  the  Legislature  who  sup¬ 
posed  I  would  be  content  to  accept  a  salary  and  do 
nothing  mistook  my  purpose-  and  had  no  conception  of 
the  ideal  that  inspired  the  men  responsible  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Department.  Compared  with  the  demands 
of  private  business  in  New  York  the  salary  is  a  small 
matter  at  most,  but  I  cannot  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  spending  ten  thousand  dollars  in  salaries  and  office 
expense  for  the  privilege  of  using  five  thousand  dollars 
or  less  in  a  vain  attempt  at  real  service.  I  was  not 
working  for  a  salary  ;  I  was  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
market  the  products  of  farms  at  a  profit.  I  might  not 
have  succeeded  if  given  the  means  to  try  ;  but  I  would 
at  least  have  made  an  honest  effort. 

To  abandon  the  Department  entirely  at  this  time 
would  be  virtually  to  destroy  it  for  good.  I  believe 
that  it  has  great  possibilities  of  good  to  the  people,  and 
I  propose  to  make  at  least  one  more  fight  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  it  was  established.  I  will  accordingly 
use  all  the  money  available  to  advance  the  work ;  but 
I  shall  not  draw  one  dollar  in  salary  from  the  .State. 
This  will  make  available  six  thousand  dollars  extra 
for  the  working  capital  of  the  Department  and  it  will 
enable  us  to  do  some  things  that  we  could  not  do 
without  it. 

1.  We  shall  continue  to  develop  our  plans  for  term¬ 
inal  markets  as  the  most  important  work  before  us. 

2.  We  shall  investigate  the  cost  of  delivery  of  farm 
products  and  show'  who  gets  it.  We  will  try,  through 
publicity,  to  reduce  it,  and  divide  the  saving  between 
the  producer  and  consumer. 

3.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  organization 
work  in  producing  districts  as  we  hoped  to  do;  but 
we  hope  farmers  will  take  this  work  upon  themselves 
and  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  help  some.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  the  Grange  and  agricultural  colleges 
will  cooperate. 

4.  While  our  system  cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory 
until  we  get  our  terminal  markets,  we  have  already 
nearly  perfected  arrangements  to  sell  apples  and  po¬ 
tatoes  at  auction  in  the  New  York  market  next  year. 
The  details  of  this  will  be  discussed  later.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  producers  this  will  be  a  success  and  it  is 
the  one  step  most  dreaded  by  men  who  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  these  products 
.under  the  present  marketing  system. 

5.  Farmers  will  have  an  agency  in  the  city  to  give 
marketing  information  and  advice,  and  to  look  after  or 
adjust  any  matters  that  affect  their  interests  or  their 
shipments. 

0.  Among  other  things  we  hope  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  show  the  present  methods  used  by  the 
milk  trust  to  keep  farmers  producing  milk  at  a  loss, 
in  the  hope  of  providing  a  remedy. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  work  will  depend  on  the 
cooperation  given  the  Department  by  producers  them¬ 
selves.  Our  study  of  the  situation  has  revealed  the 
cause  of  their  abuses;  and  I  believe  they  are  anxious 
for  an  opportunity  to  help  correct  them.  Beginning 
with  our  live  poultry  articles,  we  will  give  you  the  de¬ 
tails  of  market  manipulations ;  and  you  will  understand 
the  size  of  the  job  undertaken  to  reform  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  establish  a  system  to  move  food  products 
on  the  basis  of  honest  supply  and  fair  demand. 

JOHN  J.  DILION, 

Commissioner. 


The  New  York  Live  Poultry  Market. 

The  Inside  Works  Exposed. 

Part  I. 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  BUSINESS.— In  1S90 
the  shipments  of  live  poultry  to  the  New  York 
market,  including  express  shipments,  did  not  aver¬ 
age  20  carloads  per  week.  At  this  time  all  of  the 
poultry  was  shipped  to  various  commission  men,  who 
sold  it  to  the  various  slaughter  houses  aud  butchers 
throughout  the  city,  and  prices  were  anywhere  from 
eight  to  12  cents  per  pound,  for  live  fowls.  The  use 
of  patent  cars  built  especially  for  shipping  live  poultry 
and  the  increased  production  of  poultry  throughout  the 
country  made  a  continued  growth  in  the  receipts.  The 
Health  Department,  as  early  as  1896,  began  making 
stringent  regulations  regarding  the  handling  of  live 
poultry,  restricting  the  points  at  which  the  poultry 
would  be  held  alive,  awaiting  slaughter,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  have  boon  changed  from  time  to  time 
until  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  180  places 
designated  at  which  live  poultry  can  be  held  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  slaughtered  in  Greater  New  York.  But  recent¬ 
ly  the  Department  has  amended  its  rules  so  that  there 
will  probably  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
points  at  which  slaughterhouses  may  be  operated  for 
the  handling  of  poultry  arriving  in  the  market  alive. 
In  1900  the  receipts  of  live  poultry  had  grown  to  a 
weekly  average  of  40  carloads,  arriving  by  freight, 
and  usually  one  to  five  cars  by  express.  At  about  this 
time  the  receivers  decided  that  they  should  have  closer 
cooperation,  and  formed  what  was  known  as  the  New 
York  live  Poultry  Dealers’  Protective  Association.  By 
1905  they  had  a  close  working  arrangement  and  had 
limited  their  sales  entirely  to  a  party  of  dealers  known 
as  “jobbers.”  They  then  drew  up  a  plan  by  which  all 
the  poultry  was  received  by  the  six  or  seven  concerns 
designated  as  “receivers,”  and  all  turned  over  to  the 
six  or  seven  concerns  known  as  the  “jobbers,”  and  after 
having  been  turned  over  to  the  “jobbers,”  they  turned 
it  over  to  some  90  concerns  known  as  slaughterhouse 
men.  These  slaughterhouse  people  killed  the  poultry 
and  delivered  it  to  the  retail  kosher  butchers  of  New 
York.  The  results  of  this  operation  from  the  producers 
and  shippers’  standpoint  were  as  follows. 

HOW  IT  WAS  WORKED.— The  poultry  arrives  in 
New  York  Gity  very  largely  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  and  no  price  was  made  on  the  poultry  un¬ 
til  the  total  receipts  for  the  week  were  fully  known, 
although  the  poultry  was  distributed  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  After  the  poultry  had  been  distributed,  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a  meeting  was  hold  and  the  matter  was  talked 
over  among  the  receivers  and  jobbers  as  to  what  price 
they  would  return  the  country  shippers  and  vote  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  market  for  the  week.  After  the  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  at  what  the  price  should  be  that 
the  receivers  should  charge  the  jobbers  for  the  poultry, 
this  information  was  given  out  to  the  press  and  wired 
out  to  the  country  shippers,  the  wires  always  reading 
“market  settled  at  such  and  such  a  price.”  The  com¬ 
bination  had  a  close  working  arrangement  with  the  job¬ 
bers  who  charged  an  additional  profit  to  the  kosher 
killers,  the  receivers  charging  the  shippers  five  per  cent, 
for  receiving  and  turning  the  poultry  over  to  the  job¬ 
bers,  and  the  jobbers  charging  from  five  to  25  per  cent, 
additional,  when  turning  the  poultry  over  to  the  kosher 
killers.  Then  the  joint  profit  of  the  receivers  and  job¬ 
bers  was  pooled  and  divided  between  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  on  a  percentage  basis,  which  they  had  arranged 
among  themselves.  This  combination  regulated  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  poultry,  allowing  no  poultry  arriving  after 
noon  on  Thursday  to  be  slaughtered  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  They  further  limited  the  poultry  that  should 
be  distributed  at  a  maximum  of  55  cars  per  week,  and 
in  this  way  were  able  to  bold  off  the  market  all  ears 
arriving  in  excess  of  55  cars,  and  discouraging  ship¬ 
pers  from  forwarding  poultry  in  any  great  amounts, 
except  on  certain  Hebrew  holidays.  In  1910  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  in  the  pool  $700,000. 

UNSATISFIED  SHIPPERS— At  about  this  time 
poultry  dealers  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  came  to 
New  York  to  investigate  the  handling  of  their  ship¬ 
ments  of  live  poultry  to  the  New  York  market.  They 
met  Bernard  Baff  &  Son,  who  were  killers  of  live 
poultry  aud  distributors,  buying  from  the  trusts.  Mr. 
Baff  informed  them  that  he  had  paid  that  week,  for 
several  carloads  of  their  poultry,  in  cash,  19  cents  per 
pound.  The  market  that  week  was  voted  by  the  com¬ 
bination  at  16  cents  per  pound,  which  was  the  price 
returned  to  all  western  shippers  for  their  poultry,  less 
all  charges  such  as  five  per  cent,  commission,  20  cents 
per  coop  for  cartage,  $12  per  car  for  unloading  charges 
for  feed,  and  in  fact  every  charge  that  could  be  placed 
against  the  poultry,  was  charged  to  the  shipper.  They 
discovered  that  on  the  12  cars  of  poultry  which  they 
had  in  the  New  York  market  that  week,  they  were 
receiving  an  average  of  about  $600  per  car,  less  money 
from  their  agents  to  receivers.  They  went  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  receivers  and  notified  them  that  they  were 
dissatisfied  at  the  treatment  they  were  receiving  and 
were  informed  that  they,  individually,  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  but  that  in  the  morning  if  they  wished 
they  would  have  a  meeting  of  the  receivers  and  jobbers 
aud  see  if  anything  could  be  done.  All  the  concerns  in¬ 
terested  in  the  business  were  present,  one  receiving 
concern  having  in  the  same  building  a  jobbing  concern 
so  they  received  the  poultry,  and  returned  for  it  at 
the  prices  established  by  the  combination,  less  charges 
and  comipissions  and  pthejr  charges,  as  the  receiving 


company,  and  then  sold  the  poultry  as  jobbers,  to  the 
kosher  killers  or  whoever  they  might  find  as  customers. 
The  meeting  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  three 
in  the  afternoon.  The  president  of  the  combination 
did  most  of  the  talking.  He  said  that  the  combination 
was  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the  credit  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  the  shippers  had  no  reason  for  complain¬ 
ing;  that  they  were  being  returned  for  their  poultry 
all  that  it  was  worth.  lie  further  stated  that  they  had 
a  strong  political  “pull” ;  that  no  one  else  could  start 
a  receiving  or  jobbing  business  nor  secure  a  permit  to 
slaughter  poultry  in  Greater  New  York,  other  than 
those  belonging  to  the  combination;  and  that  if  the 
shippers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  which  were 
being  returned  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  stop  shipping. 
This  did  not  please  the  Chicago  aud  Kansas  City  peo¬ 
ple,  but  only  one  decided  to  try  to  change  conditions. 
He  told  Bernard  Baff  that  he  would  supply  him,  inde¬ 
pendently,  with  poultry  outside  of  the  combination,  and 
closed  a  contract  for  five  cars  per  week,  covering  a  per¬ 
iod  of  several  months  in  advance.  For  a  number  of 
years,  no  poultry  outside  of  the  combination  had  been 
received  and  distributed.  The  combination  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  wherever  a  shipper  had  attempted  to  ship 
to  some  one  outside  of  the  combination  that  he  should 
be  punished.  They  sent  buyers  into  the  country,  at  the 
point  where  the  unruly  shipper  was  located,  and  raised 
the  prices  to  a  point  that  caused  him  a  heavy  loss. 


New  York  State  News. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION.— The  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  reconvened  on  April  26,  for  its 
“long  session.”  Committee  assignments  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  recess  and  the  convention  “got  away”  imme¬ 
diately  on  reassembling.  On  the  first  day  26  proposed 
amendments  were  offered.  The  one  commanding  most 
of  the  convention’s  thought  for  the  time  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  former  legal  ad¬ 
visor  to  Gov.  Glynn,  to  restore  the  State  convention 
and  wipe  out  the  direct  primaries  in  large  degree. 
Other  amendments  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  were 
these :  To  authorize  the  Governor  to  attend  legislative 
sessions  and  introduce  bills  but  have  no  vote;  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  criminal  Court  of  Appeals;  to  make  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  a  jury  sufficient  for  a  verdict;  to  permit 
the  State  to  cut  and  sell  dead  timber  and  construct 
roads  in  the  State’s  forest  lands;  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty. 

NEW  LAWS. — The  Governor  has  signed  the  bill 
relative  to  marking  canned  goods,  which  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  law  shall  apply  to  hermetically  sealed, 
canned  or  preserved  foods  in  containers  labeled  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  agricultural  laws.  Another  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  to  physicians  of  the  sum  of  25 
cents  for  the  recording  of  births  aud  deaths.  This  is 
to  remedy,  or  help  remedy,  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
over  the  non-registration  of  deaths  and  births. 

MO-DAY  BILLS. — There  were  only  about  400  30-day 
bills  left  in  the  Governor’s  hands  when  the  Legislature 
adjourned.  This  is  about  a  third  fewer  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  left  for  the  Governor’s  consideration.  The  money 
bills  are  the  most  important  of  any  that  he  will  have 
to  act  upon.  The  large  appropriation  and  supply  bills, 
the  direct  tax  bill  and  the  $27,000,000  bond  issue  are 
among  these  measures. 

FAIR  DIRECTORS  INDICTED. — Five  directors 
and  officers  of  the  Niagara  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  have  been  indicted  on  several  counts  for  the  al¬ 
leged  misapplication  of  State  moneys  paid  for  pre¬ 
miums.  All  pleaded  guilty  and  were  admitted  to  bail 
of  $1,000  each  on  the  conspiracy  indictment. 

VEHICLE  LIGHT  BILL. — One  of  the  new  laws 
that  will  go  into  effect  soon  is  that  requiring  vehicles 
on  public  highways  to  carry  lights  at  night,  visible 
from  front  and  rear,  in  all  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
Violation  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10.  "  j.  w.  D. 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 


Shipments  from  Atlantic  ports  for  week 

ending  April 

and  since  July  1  last 

were : 

Week 

Since  .1  uly  1 

Wheat,  bushels  . 

.  .  7.303,000 

267,251.000 

Flour,  barrels  . 

.  .  280,000 

12,289.000 

Corn,  bushels  . 

..  1.777,000 

322,552.000 

( bits,  bushels  . 

68,840,000 

Rye,  bushels  . 

11,475.000 

Barley,  bushels  . 

69.000 

10,545,000 

Stocks  in  store  were,  i 

in  thousands  of  bushels. 

Wheat  Corn 

Oats 

New  York  . 

2,003  378 

1,483 

Boston  . 

36  64 

4 

Philadelphia  . 

790  389 

624 

Baltimore  . 

1.127  505 

922 

Galveston  . 

1.475  5 

Buffalo  . 

7M4 

Chicago  . 

1 .448  8,295 

10,953 

Duluth  . 

1.787 

New  Potato  Movement. 

The  Government  report  shows  a  large  acreage  in  the 
Atlantic  truck  sections  this  year,  but  dry  unfavorable 
weather  thus  far.  The  first  Florida  potatoes  are  moved 
the  middle  of  March,  and  shipments  continue  until 
June.  The  area  this  year  is  about  16,100  acres,  nearly 
the  same  as  in  1914.  The  Carolinas  have  20,000  acres, 
a  slight  decrease.  The  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia  has 
100.000  acres,  a  25  per  cent,  increase,  while  the  Nor¬ 
folk  section  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  20.- 
500  acres.  Prices  of  new  potatoes  show  a  very  wide 
range  of  value,  from  $1  to  $5  per  barrel,  the  low  priced 
ones  being  small,  an  inch  in  diameter  or  under. 


A  steamer  line  has  been  established  between  Iceland 
and  New  York,  with  two  sailings  per  month.  This  far 
north  island,  touching  the  Arctic  circle,  250  miles  east 
of  Greenland,  has  an  extensive  fishing  industry  and 
raises  sheep  and  ponies.  It  will  send  us  wool,  mutton 
and  herrings,  and  take  our  manufactured  goods.  Ice¬ 
land  has  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles — about  the 
same  as  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  combined, 
but  much  of  it  is  uninhabitable.  It  has  about  40.000 
population.  It  is  much  nearer  to  Scandinavian  Europe 
than  this  country,  but  the  war  has  upset  its  European 
trade.  . 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

THE  LIFE  LEDGER. 

Our  sufferings  we  reckon  o’er 
With  skill  minute  and  formal; 

The  cheerful  ease  that  tills  the  score 
We  treat  as  merely  normal. 

Our  list  of  ills  how  full,  how  great ! 

We  mourn  our  lot  should  fall  so. 

I  wonder  do  we  calculate 
Our  happinesses  also? 


tor,  and  by  saving  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  who  could  estimate  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lives  saved  for  the 
nation  ? 

A  Missouri  correspondent  says: 

We  would  like  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  Red  Cross  rural  nursing  system, 
where  we  might  feel  assured  that  we 
could  obtain  a  competent  rural  nurse  to 
assist  us  in  caring  for  our  sick,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  help  inform  the  mothers  of 
little  children  how  best  to  care  for  and 
rear  them  in  order  to  have  them  develop 
into  strong,  sturdy  American  manhood 
and  womanhood. 


Were  it  not  best  to  keep  account 

Of  all  days  if  of  any? 

Perhaps  the  dark  ones  might  amount 

To  not  so  very  many. 

Men's  looks  are  nigh  as  often  gay 

As  sad  or  even  solemn  ; 

Itehold;  my  entry  for  today 

Is  in  the  happy  column. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Taut  apples  baked  with  honey  are 
highly  recommended.  Peel  and  core  the 
apples,  put  in  a  baking  dish,  and  put  a 
teaspoonful  of  butter  in  the  center  of 
each.  Then  pour  a  cup  of  strained  honey 
over  them,  and  bake  carefully. 

Linseed  oil  soap,  sold  by  paint  deal¬ 
ers,  is  excellent  for  cleaning  stained  or 
oiled  floors.  Matched  pine  oiled  floors 
may  be  cleaned  with  the  linseed  oil  soap, 
then  when  dry  rubbed  with  crude  oil, 
and  thus  kept  in  good  condition.  The 
soap  treatment  is  only  needed  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  as  the  occasional  oil  rubbing  will 
keep  the  floor  clean. 

Jjt 

Parents  and  educators  in  this  city 
have  been  interested  of  late  in  the 
achievements  of  a  girl  of  12.  who  has 
learned  to  speak  eight  languages,  has  all 
sorts  of  accomplishments,  and  shows  al¬ 
together  an  amount  of  knowledge  that 
would  be  creditable  to  a  highly-educated 
adult.  Her  mother  attributes  her 
achievements  to  the  system  used  in  edu¬ 
cating  her.  Some  of  its  principles  are: 

Teach  all  children  languages  before 
they  are  12  years  old  and  teach  them  by 
ear. 

No  grammar. 

Let  them  learn  facts  by  means  of  jin¬ 
gles.  In  this  way  they  remember  them 
always. 

Do  not  force  them  to  learn  when  they 
are  tired. 

Encourage  self-expression  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

Teach  them  in  polysyllables,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  cradle.  Virgil  makes  the 
best  lullaby,  as  it  is  rhythmic  and  the 
child  learns  it  in  “chunks.” 

What  we  need  is  schools  for  mothers, 
not  schools  for  children,  and  if  the  more 
educated  mothers  would  undertake  the 
education  of  their  own  children  it  would 
relieve  an  immense  congestion  in  the 
schools.  It  is  the  normal  thing,  anyway, 
that  mothers  should  teach  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Indian  mothers  do  and  it  is 
the  first  law  of  nature  among  the  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  mother  of  this  girl  prodigy  objects 
strongly  to  the  use  of  “baby  talk,”  say¬ 
ing  this  compels  a  child  to  learn  his  own 
language  over  again,  whereas  he  should 
become  familiar  with  correct  speech  m 
his  cradle.  This  system  undoubtedly  lias 
much  to  commend  it,  even  though  all  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  likely  to  become  such  prodi¬ 
gies  as  Winifred  Stoner.  John  Stuart 
Mill  learned  the  Greek  alphabet  at  three, 
was  conversant  with  Euclid  at  eight,  and 
had  read  Xenophon.  Herodotus  and  other 
Greek  authors  at  nine.  In  his  case,  the 
extraordinary  promise  of  youth  was 
borne  out  by  the  achievements  of  matur¬ 
ity.  It  will  be  intensely  interesting  to 
follow  the  future  career  of  the  little  girl 
who  now  shows  such  unusual  promise, 
whether  it  is  due  to  nature  or  education. 

$ 

We  have  referred  more  than  once,  to 
the  need  for  trained  nurses  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  especially  to  the  work  that 
might  be  done  by  a  “neighborhood”  or 
township  nurse,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Grange  or  other  organization.  This  point 
is  brought  out  repeatedly  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  report  on  the  “Domestic  Needs  of 
Farm  Women.”  A  correspondent  in 
North  Dakota  thus  expresses  the  need: 

The  greatest  need  in  our  community, 
which  is  situated  in  prairie  country,  sub¬ 
jected  to  terrible  blizzards,  and  with 
roads  almost  impassable  or  no  roads  at 
all,  is  rural  nurs  s.  Women  on  home¬ 
steads  often  die  in  childbirth  and  the  life 
of  the  little  stranger  is  often  lost  also,  be¬ 
cause  of  no  doctor  and  no  nurse.  If  the 
department  could  find  a  way  to  have  a 
rural  nurse  system  established  it  would 
be  the  best  assistance  for  the  women  in 
t  h is  locality  ever  known,  where  we  some¬ 
times  have  to  go  30  or  JO  miles  to  a  doc¬ 


Many  young  women  qualify,  every 
year,  as  medical  missionaries  or  nurses 


to  take  up  work  in  foreign  countries.  It 
looks  as  though  we  had  a  place  for  a 

good  manv  missionaries  right  at  home. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  Indian  meal 
doughnuts  is  given  by  the  New  York 


Corner  Posl 


Tribune.  It  is  said  that  the  meal  makes 
the  doughnuts  more  tender  than  when 
flour  only  is  used :  Three-quarters  cupful 
milk,  one  and  a  quarter  cupfuls  wheat 
flour,  three-quarters  cupful  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful 


salt,  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  fine  white 
corn  meal,  one-quarter  cupful  butter,  two 
eggs,  well  beaten  ;  two  teaspoonfuls  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Put  milk  and  meal  into  a 
double  boiler  and  heat,  together  for  about 
ten  minutes.  Add  the  butter  and  sugar. 


T 
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Side  Plan  of  Wheel  Tray.  Fig:.  IV. 


Sift  together  the  wheat  flour,  cinnamon, 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Add  these  and 
the  eggs  to  the  meal  mixture.  Roll  out 
on  a  well  floured  board,  cut  into  desired 
shapes,  fry  in  deep  fa t  and  roll  in  pow¬ 
dered  sugar. 


The  Wheel  Tray. 

In  your  issue  of  March  6,  Alice  Mar¬ 
garet  Ashton  tells  us  of  a  wheeled-tray 
made  by  the  handy  man  of  the  family. 
I  find  them  advertised  at  $12  and  more. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  one;  my 
kitchen  range  and  dining  table  are  far 
apart  and  I  have  a  handy  man  and  a 
manual  training  teacher  for  a  daughter. 
Han't  we  have  some  further  description 
of  it?  What  kind  of  wheels  were  used, 
how  obtained,  etc.,  also  size  and  shape 
nf  framework?  The  Delineator  tells  us 
that  one  of  man’s  chief  virtues  is  lazi¬ 
ness.  because  he  pushes  bricks  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  while  women  carry  things,  going 
often,  and  adds  that  there  is  a  line  sale 
for  wheelbarrows  but  a  very  poor  one 
for  wheel-trays.  Can  you  help  us  get  the 
wheel-trays  down  to  the  price  of  the 
wheelbarrows?  We  should  like  too  to  be 
lazy  to  that  extent.  A.  I,.  H. 

The  wheel-tray  described  on  page  35!) 
has  interested  other  housekeepers,  and 
the  diagrams  here  given  show  how  ours 
was  made.  The  wheel-tray  is  made  of 
oak,  filled  and  varnished.  The  wheels  in 
this  case  were  turned  from  wood.  The 
piece  used  as  handles  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper  shelf  as  shown  in 
figure  I,  forming  a  brace  for  the  shelf. 


The  lower  shelf  has  a  brace  at  each  end 
as  shown  in  figure  II.  Dimensions  are 
as  follows:  Corner  posts,  lx/4  inch  square 
by  28  inches  long;  shelf  2()i4x36  inches; 
plate  guard  1  M»xlVl  inch;  wheels  five 
inches  across;  height  of  tray,  30  inches. 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASIITON. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Women  who  suffer  from  bunions  can 
buy  ready-made  shoes  especially  con¬ 
structed  to  give  ease  to  such  afflicted 
feet.  They  are  of  soft  kid,  low  heels, 
with  extra  width  over  the  enlarged  joint, 
and  cost  $5.  in  sizes  4  to  9,  widths  D,  E, 
and  EE. 

Awning  striped  blouses  of  handkerchief 
linen  have  broad  stripes  of  blue  or  pink 
and  white,  and  flaring  collars  of  white 
pique;  the  model  is  perfectly  plain  with 
long  sleeves.  They  cost  $2. 

Kneeling  cushions  of  woven  rushes  or 
oilcloth  are  made  for  the  women  garden¬ 
er  ;  they  cost  65  cents,  while  a  long- 
handled  trowel  and  small  fork,  which 
will  add  much  to  her  comfort  cost  to¬ 
gether  88  cents. 

Mayonnaise  mixers  are  made  like  egg- 
beaters  having  at  one  side  a  small  tin 
funnel  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  size 
of  the  orifice  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
oil  or  vinegar  may  be  added  drop  by  drop 
while  the  beating  is  going  on. 

Potato  bakers  are  made  of  heavy  tinned 
wire;  they  consist  of  a  narrow  rack, 
with  a  handle  of  wire  that  slides  under 
it.  Sticking  up  from  the  rack  are  12 
wire  points,  just  far  enough  apart  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  potatoes,  which  are  stuck 
on  them.  Thus  they  can  all  be  drawn 
out  of  the  oven  at  once,  and  there  is  no 
risk  of  burning  the  hands  or  cooling  off 
the  oven,  both  of  which  occur  when  one 
gropes  around  for  potatoes  that  persist 
in  rolling  away  into  a  corner. 

Birthday  candles  for  putting  on  a  cake 
are  little  ones,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
tiny  pencils  that  come  attached  to  tally- 
cards.  In  a  variety  of  colors  they  cost 
eight  cents  for  a  box  containing  two 
dozen.  The  holders  for  them  are  little 
plaster  roses  in  colors  to  match,  with  a 
stout  pin  at  the  bottom  to  stick  into  the 
cake;  they  cost  a  cent  apiece. 

Separate  linen  skirts  are  semi-made, 
like  the  cloth  ones,  and  are  thus  easily 
adjusted  to  individual  requirements. 
They  are  made  24  to  30  inches  waist 
measure,  length  39  to  42  inches.  At  a 
recent  sale  they  were  offered  in  plain  and 
fancy  linens,  fine  box  pleats,  for  $2.65; 
large  box  pleats,  which  are  very  stylish 
$3.15.  Separate  “sport”  skirts,  which 
are  excellent  for  country  wear,  come  in 
plaid  English  worsteds  in  prices  from 
$9.75  to  $14.50.  Some  are  plain  skirts 
buttoned  down  the  front,  others  box-pleat¬ 
ed.  These  separate  skirts  are  very  prac¬ 
tical,  and  save  the  skirt  of  n  jacket  suit, 
which  should  never  be  worn  separately, 
because  of  the  extra  wear  involved.  A 
serge  Norfolk  jacket  or  loose  coat  of  cor¬ 
duroy  is  often  worn  with  these  skirts. 

Homespun  rag  rugs  with  Dresden  bor¬ 
ders  have  the  centers  of  hit-or-miss  in 
soft  harmonizing  colors,  while  the  border 
is  a  floral  pattern  of  indistinct  outline 
on  white.  They  are  especially  pretty  in 
gray,  fawn  and  green  tones.  They  have 
been  offered  lately  at  sales  at  decided  re¬ 
ductions,  but  regular  prices  are  about  as 
follows:  8ize  36x72  inches.  $1.50;  6x9 
feet.  $5 ;  7  ft.  6  in.xlO  feet,  $7.75 ;  9x12 
feet,  $7.50.  What  are  called  Sparta  wool 
art  rugs  have  a  center  of  solid  color  with 
a  simple  border  in  excellent  taste;  they 
were  recently  seen  at  the  following 
prices:  6x9  feet,  $7.65;  7  ft.  6  in.xlO  ft. 
6  in.,  $11.75;  9x12  feet,  $15;  12x15  feet, 
$27. 


How  Grandmother  Helped. 

If  there  is  in  your  family  a  grand¬ 
mother  or  some  member  of  the  household 
past  what  she  may  perhaps  call  her 
“working  days,”  she  may  be  interested 
in  Grandmother  Andrews’  last  Summer’s 
experience. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  having  an  unusually 
hard  time  to  got  along.  Her  husband 
had  carefully  invested  for  her  what  he 
had  hoped  would  keep  her  and  those  in 
her  care  comfortably,  at  least,  though 
plainly.  Rut  soon  after  his  death,  the 
investment  proved,  fter  all,  a  failure, 
and  she  found  that  the  taking  of  Summer 
boarders  seemed  the  only  feasible  plan  by 
which  to  earn  a  living.  She  was  trying 
to  keep  the  children  in  school  till  each 
should  be  graduated.  By  working  before 


Victrola  IV 
$15 

Other  styles 
$25  to  $250. 


It’s  easy  to 
learn  the  new 
steps  with  the 
music  of  the 
Victrola. 

The  Fox  Trot,  Castle 
Polka,  and  all  the  other 
new  dances — played  loud 
and  clear  and  in  perfect 
time. 

Hear  the  latest  dance  num- 
at  any  Victor  deal¬ 
er’s.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking 
Company 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co  , 
Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors, 


All 
BIG 

Wires 


One  Penny  Fora 
DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
facts — shows  how  to  get 
better  quality  at  sensa¬ 
tional  direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
iggest  saving  on  highest  quality  fence. 
Freight  prepaid.  All  Big  No  9  wires. 
Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  J3ook—  NOW. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  £3  Maumee  St.,  Adrien,  Mich. 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpose — hogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

Hi  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  end  sample  to  test. 

The  Brawl  Fence  &  Wirt  Cl.  Dent.  S»  CleveluN.  Ohle 


Pay  Two  Prices  forFences? 
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Buv  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclusive 
styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates.etc.  ,0w*W rite  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers’  Offer! 

WARD  MFG.  CO.  137  Ward  St..  Decatur,  IntL 
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;iitu  after  school  hours  on  the  little  farm, 
and  now  and  then  missing  a  day  or  half 
day  when  extra  work  called  for  it,  both 
the  girls  and  boys  were  keeping  on  with 
their  studies.  Last  Summer  was  the 
family's  first  attempt  at  keeping  boarders. 
And  they  were  so  delighted  with  Grand¬ 
ma’s  part  in  the  work,  and  Grandma  her¬ 
self  was  so  pleased  to  be  of  real  service, 
that  other  grandmothers  should  “please 
copy.” 

There  was  a  pleasant  lawn  sloping 
down  to  a  little  brook  that  ran  through 
the  farm.  It  was  really  an  old  orchard, 
but  now  contained  only  trees  enough  to 
make  a  shady  little  grove.  The  boarders 
liked  the  sound  of  the  rippling  little 
brook,  and  the  boarders’  children  were 
more  than  delighted  with  their  play¬ 
ground.  But  the  mothers  worried  about 
the  wee  folks.  There  were  two  mothers, 
each  with  four  children.  The  attraction 
of  the  place,  to  them,  had  been  the  fact 
that  there  was  such  a  cool,  shady  play¬ 
ground  for  the  little  ones.  For  John,  the 
oldest  Andrews  boy,  had  put  up  nice, 
low  swings  (each  with  a  little  strong- 
backed  bench,  and  therefore  safe  for 
three  or  four  children  to  swing  in  at  the 
same  time),  a  jolly,  low,  homemade  mer¬ 
ry-go-round,  see-saws,  an  Indian  tent  of 
waterproof  canvas,  and  two  bark-covered 
tepees.  Margery  had  made  about,  a  dozen 
hammocks,  some  for  sitting  in  and  some 
for  sleeping — couch  hammocks  for  day¬ 
time  naps,  or  out-door  sleeping.  She  had 
made  them  of  barrel  staves  and  rope, 
denim,  duck,  ticking,  and  hammock-cord. 
The  ones  meant  for  sleeping  were  made  of 
duck  tacked  over  a  frame. 

The  only  thing  that  worried  the  moth¬ 
ers  was  the  brook.  It  was  not  deep,  in 
fact  it  was  hardly  deep  enough  for  a 
wading  place.  But  even  six  inches  may 
prove  too  much  for  a  wee  toddler  if  he 
tumbles  “just  right”  for  it.  So  Grand¬ 
mother  had  her  chair  wheeled  out  on  the 
lawn,  after  breakfast  and  after  the  mid¬ 
day  meal,  and  watched  the  children.  She 
had  a  dinner  horn  tied  to  the  chair,  by 
which  she  could  summon  one  of  the  boys 
or  girls  if  she  needed  help.  All  day  long, 
except  when  she  or  the  children  took  their 
nap.  she  kept  guard  over  their  play,  while 
she  knit,  sewed,  read,  wrote  letters,  or 
told  the  children  stories.  She  taught 
some  of  them  to  knit  and  sew,  when  they 
begged  for  it. 

Grandmother  did  not  feel  as  if  she 
should  be  paid  for  her  work,  as  the  moth¬ 
ers  were  paying  a  good  price  for  the 
children’s  board,  and  she  was  helping  her 
daughter-in-law  by  making  the  place 
more  attractive  to  mothers,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  restless  little  folks  out  of  the 
house  where  they  would  disturb  the  busy 
housewife.  But  after  the  boarders  left 
in  the  Fall,  a  check  came  back  to  her, 
with  a  letter  so  warmly  grateful  from 
both  mothers,  that  Grandmother  simply 
couldn’t  be  so  unkind  as  to  send  it  back. 
Which  was  just  as  the  grateful  mothers 
had  planned. 

It  was  not  hard  work  for  Grandmother 

in  fact,  it  made  a  change  for  the  shut- 
in  cripple,  and  the  fact  that  she  was 
really  helping  to  earn  her  living  improved 
her  health  very  much.  The  children  were 
greatly  helped,  and  enjoyed  the  happy 
Summer,  and  the  mothers  had  the  real 
rest  they  had  come  for.  The  younger 
Mrs.  Andrews  declared  that  she  never 
could  have  cooked  ( the  girls  did  the 
room-work,  etc.,  and  the  boys  the  farm 
work ) ,  for  such  a  crowd  of  people  if  the 
children  had  been  always  underfoot,  and 
running  in  and  out.  AMY  rooers. 


All  Within  an  Orange  Peel. 

Of  the  Citrus  fruits  the  luscious,  gold¬ 
en  orange  is  king.  Its  delicious  sub-acid 
makes  it  particularly  delightful  to  the 
palate,  especially  in  early  Spring.  The 
orange  is  said  to  possess  great  value  both 
as  a  curative  and  a  preventive  agent. 
Fat  one  or  two  oranges  every  day, 
through  the  Spring  months,  when  they  are 
sweetest  and  best,  and  you  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  healthier  in  the  changes  that 
Spring  brings,  than  if  you  had  a  bar- 
rel  of  sarsaparilla  on  tap  and  drank  it 
with  caution  by  the  spoonful,  or  with 
recklessness  from  a  dipper. 

Although,  perhaps,  best  eaten  fresh, 
there  are  many  things,  dainty  and  palate- 
appealing  to  be  found  within  this  fruit’s 
glowing  skin.  Orange  cakes,  puddings, 
pies,  patties,  fritters,  souffles,  compotes, 
conserves  and  marmalades  will  no  doubt 
be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  members  of 


your  family,  through  the  Spring  season 
when  appetites  are  apt  to  lag.  Orange 
tartlets  will  appeal,  especially  to  the 
family  who  are  always  crying  for  more 
“pie.” 

Orange  Marmalade. — Cut  12  oranges 
in  very  thin  slices  and  to  every  pint  of 
fruit  add  two  pints  of  cold  water.  Let 
stand  24  hours.  But  the  seeds  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  pint  of  water.  The  next  day  boil 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

|  In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  jj 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 
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all  together,  with  the  water  in  which  the 
seeds  were  soaked  until  the  fruit  is  ten¬ 
der,  turn  into  a  jar  and  let  stand  until 
the  next  day.  The  third  day  add  1  % 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  the 
orange  mixture,  and  boil  until  rich  and 
clear,  about  one  hour. 

Orange  Pie. — One  cup  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  yolks  of  throe  eggs,  one 

Embroidery  Design 


No.  850  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a  corset 
cover  with  short  sleeves. 

The  seallopeif  edges  are  designed  to  Ik-  padded 
and  buttonholed;  the  sprays  of  leaves  worked  in 
solid  embroidery  as  eyelets  or  in  a  combination 
of  solid  embroidery  with  eyelets,  the  stems  are 
to  be  outlined,  and  the  round  dots  worked  in 
solid  work  or  as  eyelets.  Transfer  Pattern,  10 
cents.  No.  856  stamped  on  tine  quality  lingerie 
Nainsook  with  sullieieut  mercerized  floss  to  com¬ 
plete  embroidery;  price,  50  cents. 
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cup  of  orange  juice  with  a  little  of  the 
grated  peel,  one  cup  of  rich  milk.  Mix 
all  together  and  cook  until  thick,  fill  a 
pastry  shell,  spread  meringue  over  the 
top  and  brown  in  the  n"en. 

Orange  Cake  Filling.— ^Boil  1  y2  cups  of 
sugar  with  one-third  cup  of  water  until 
it  will  thread.  Pour  slowly  into  the 
stiffly- whipped  whites  of  three  eggs  and 
beat  until  stiff  and  cold,  then  add  the 


juice  of  two  largo  oranges  and  the  grated 
rind  of  one,  and  place  between  the  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  cake. 

Orange  Pudding. — Peel,  slice  and  seed 
four  large  oranges  and  cover  with  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Make  a  custard  of  one 
pint  of  rich  milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
well-beaten,  two  tablespoons  of  corn¬ 
starch,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  heaping 
tablespoon  of  sugar.  Cook  until  smooth 
and  thick  and  when  almost  cold  pour 
over  the  oranges.  Make  a  meringue  of 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar  and  heap  over  the  top. 
Serve  very  cold.  e.  m.  s. 


Two  Notes  from  Idaho. 

Boiling  water  poured  on  iodine  stains 
will  remove  them  at  once. 

Raspberry  jam  without  cooking. — To 
one  cup  of  raspberries  add  one  cup  of 
sugar,  mash  and  beat  well,  put  in  glasses 
and  cover  with  cloth.  MRS.  A.  V.  c. 


Good  for  Luncheon. 

A  Plain  Omelet. — Six  eggs  (yolks  and 
whites  beaten  separately)  one  cup  of  new 
milk;  reserve  one-quarter  of  the  milk 
and  make  a  smooth  thickening  by  stirring 
this  milk  into  one  tablespoon  of  flour. 
ITeat  the  remainder  of  the  milk  to  the 
boiling  point  and  stir  the  thickening  in 
it.  To  this  add  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  When  this  is 
cool  stir  in  the  yolks,  adding  lastly  the 
whites.  Pour  into  a  hot,  well-greased, 
skillet  and  bake  in  oven  until  a  light 
brown. 

Esealloped  Potatoes. — Peel  and  slice 
potatoes.  Place  a  layer  of  potatoes  in 
the  bottom  of  baking  pan.  Sprinkle  over 
them  some  flour,  a  little  salt  and  lumps 
of  butter,  and  continue  until  the  pan  is 
nearly  full,  having  flour  and  butter  on 
top.  Over  all,  pour  rich  milk,  cover  and 
bake  one  hour  and  a  half,  removing  the 
cover  a  few  minutes  for  them  to  brown 
slightly. 

Muffins. — One  egg,  one  tablespoon  of 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
If.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 


“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Make  your  kitchen  bright 
and  beautiful  with  shining 

“W  ear-Ever” 

Cooking  Utensils 

made  from  thick,  hard,  sheet  alu¬ 
minum,  pressed  under  enormous 
rolling  mills  anti  pounded  by  huge 
stamping  machines.  Only  the 
strongest  metal  can  stand  such 
tremendous  pressure — and  that’s 
the  kind  you  get  in  “Wear-Ever” 
Utensils. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  Utensils  that  “Wear-Ever** 

Write  for  booklet,  "  The ‘Wear- 
Ever’  Kitchen”  which  tells  how 
to  improve  your  cooking. 


W  ANTED  •  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  “Wenr- 
" "  Ever”  specialties.  Only  those  who 


can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co., 

Send  me  prepaid,  sample  1-qt. 
pan.  Enclosed  is  20c  in  stamps— money  to  be  re¬ 
funded,  if  I’m  not  satisfied. 

Name. . . . .  .Address . . . 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  ham.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
r  for  catalog. 

Fin  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Penn  &  Genrge  Sts.,  Hanover.  Pa 


Blfxajy*  from  baker’s  shop  con- 
■  sisting  of  corn  flour, 

com  meal  and  wheat  flour.  Good  food  for  cows, 
lmgs  or  poultry.  Write  for  prices.  Franco-American 
i  Baking  Company,  503  West  38th  Street.  New  York  City 


butter,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar,  2%  tea¬ 
spoons  of  bilking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  i 
sweet  milk,  1%  cup  of  flour.  Fill  the 
muffin  tins  about  half  full  and  bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Rice  Croquettes. — If  you  have  rice  left 
over,  make  it  into  long  rolls  and  dip 
into  beaten  egg.  and  then  roll  in  meal. 
Fry  in  hot  butter.  If  the  rice  is  not 
still’  enough  to  hold  together  mix  a  beat¬ 
en  egg  and  some  bread  crumbs  with  it, 
and  then  make  into  rolls.  b.  e.  w. 


"HANDY  BINDER-] 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserv-  I 
ing  files  of  The  Rural 

New-Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents.  i 

i 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  | 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  ■ 

■ 


of  the  Switch 


floods  your  living  rooms  with  “The 
Sunlight  of  Night” — when  your 
home  is  equipped  with  the 


OLnuZa  6)1 


Jworu, 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

Just  a  twitch  of 
the  switch  also 
sets  going  many 
household  appli¬ 
ances  and  farm 
utensils  —  and  re- 
duces  the  drudgery 
l1||  [h  of  hand  labor. 

Edison  Electric 
Light,  operated  by 

For  complete 


TERY,  is  the  most  practical  for 
your  country  home,  and  is  the 
cleanest,  safest,  and  most  efficient 
form  of  illuminant  to  have  in  the 
house.  It  is  identical  with  the 
genuine  Edison  Electric  Light 
used  in  all  cities. 

The  Edison  Battery  is  a  nickel- 
iron  -  alkaline  battery —  without 
acid  or  lead  plates.  The  only  one 
guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  devel¬ 
oping  full  rated  capacity  at  the  end 
of  four  years — and  that  greatly 
outlasts  its  guarantee. 

Trouble-proof.  Needs  no  expe¬ 
rience  or  skill  to  look  after  it, 
to  give  real  satisfaction. 
information,  write  for  Catalog  M 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave„  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakesida  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Catalog  M 


If  information  regarding  complete 
plants  is  wanted,  CHECK  HERE 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WORKING  THIi  HOG. 

Tin*  picture  shown  on  this  page  illus- 
tmtes  what  is  known  as  a  hog  motor, 
sai<l  i<>  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Panama 
Paeific  Exposition.  The  plan  is  to  make 
the  hogs  grind  their  own  feed.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  whole  grain,  barley  and 
corn,  is  put  in  at  the  top  of  this  mill, 
which  revolves  slowly,  there  being  grind¬ 
ers  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  hogs  reach 
in.  and  with  their  rooting  and  pushing 
their  snouts  after  the  grain  they  slowly 
turn  this  contrivance  around,  thus  crush¬ 
ing  or  grinding  the  whole  grain.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  power  in  it  hog’s  snout, 
let  him  watch  it  drove  of  hogs  turned 
loose  in  an  orchard  where  white  grubs 
abound.  The  work  they  do  in  ripping  up 
the  soil  is  astonishing.  Evidently  this 
grinder  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  only 
be  turned  in  one  direction,  and  the  hog 


to  the  ground,  burrows  and  goes  through 
its  life  history,  fly.  egg  and  maggot. 
Many  farmers  believe  that  the  eggs  tire 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  but  the 
life  history  of  the  insect  has  been  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  its  here  related.  To 

control  this  insect  the  grubs  must  be  de¬ 

stroyed.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  backs 
of  tiie  cattle  at  various  times  through  the 
Winter  and  as  soon  as  the  lumps  appear 
squeeze  the  grub  out  through  the  hole  and 
kill  it  instantly.  By  doing  this  thorough¬ 
ly,  the  insect  will  be  kilied  out  in  your 

locality,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in 

which  it  can  be  fought  successfully,  so 
do  not  be  alarmed  if  these  bumps  appear 
on  the  old  cow's  back.  Squeeze  them 
out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  and  kill 
the  grub. 


Guernsey  Advance. 

In  the  past  .”.0  days  there  have  been 
17  cows  in  the  Guernsey  breed  which 
completed  their  second  official  Advanced 
Register  record.  These  cows,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  age  of  six  years  and  three  months, 


Grinding  Grain  by  Hog  Power. 


being  an  animal  of  intelligence  soon  finds 
which  way  it  turns;  and  when  he  learns 
that  a  small  handful  of  crushed  grain  fol¬ 
lows  his  root,  he  will  keep  up  the  exercise. 
This  certainly  beats  the  chicken  feeders 
which  provide  exercise  by  compelling  the 
hens  to  shake  out  their  own  feed.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  great  packing  houses  the 
work  has  been  so  perfected  that  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  hog  is  saved  ex¬ 
cept  his  squeal,  and  even  that  is  some¬ 
times  canned  in  talking  machines,  and 
used  in  battle  scenes  or  other  terrible 
affairs  on  flu1  stage.  This  device,  how¬ 
ever,  goes  oven  further,  and  utilizes  the 
root  at  the  end  of  a  hog’s  snout.  Before 
you  know  it  some  smart  man  will  have  a 
drove  of  hogs  in  the  barn  yard  working  a 
machine  of  this  sort  to  provide  electric 
light  and  power  to  run  the  household, 
light  the  barn,  and  perform  all  the  other 
wonders  of  electricity.  Certainly  our 
friend  the  hog  has  a  great  future. 


The  Ox  Warble  or  Grub. 

Every  year  at  this  season  we  have  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  people,  most 
of  them  back-to-the-landers,  who  are 
rather  frightened  at  finding  big  lumps  on 
the  backs  of  their  cattle.  Not  having  had 
experience  with  this  condition,  they  think 
something  very  dangerous  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  old  cow.  These  lumps  are 
caused  by  the  ox  warble  (llypoderma 
lineata).  This  insect  causes  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  each  year  by  making 
holes  through  cattle  hides.  They  also 
greatly  annoy  the  cattle,  and  cause  them 
to  drop  off  in  milk  or  flesh  when  the 
warbles  are  numerous.  We  have  known 
cases  where  50  or  (50  of  these  hideous  in¬ 
sects  were  found  on  one  cow.  The  eggs 
from  which  these  insects  hatch  are  de¬ 
posited  by  a  fly  on  the  hairs  growing  upon 
the  flanks  or  legs  of  the  cow.  This  egg- 
laying  is  done  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  The  animal  licks  them  off.  and 
the  eggs  are  thus  canned  into  the  mouth 
and  are  hatched  at  the  back  of  the  gullet. 
The  young  maggots  make  their  way 
through  the  tissues  along  the  back  of  the 
animal  under  the  hide.  Finally  they  lo¬ 
cate,  and  as  they  grow  a  large  lump  forms 
under  the  skin.  This  grows  until  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  April,  and  these 
are  the  bumps  which  our  back-to-the- 
land  friend  finds  on  the  back  of  his  good 
old  cow.  When  left  alone  the  insect 
makes  its  way  out  from  this  lump,  falls 


produced  an  average  of  11.7N0.5  pounds 
of  milk  and  G00.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Their  former  records  averaged  9123.9 
pounds  of  milk  and  479.16  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  at  3 VL>  years  of  age,  thereby  show¬ 
ing  an  average  increase  of  over  120 
pounds  of  fat  over  their  former  records. 
They  are  not  a  selected  lot  but  represent 
all  the  cows  which  have  completed  re¬ 
entry  records  in  the  Guernsey  breed  in 
the  past  month  and  are  owned  by  15 
different  breeders  in  nine  different  States. 
The  average  per  cent,  of  butterfat  of 
these  17  cows  is  5.1  or  a  little  above  that 
for  the  breed.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  large  condenser- 
ies  are  putting  more  emphasis  on  the  but¬ 
terfat  content  of  the  milk  they  gather 
for  evaporation.  The  ideal  milk  for  this 
purpose  is  one  containing  4%  of  fat  and 
two  of  the  larger  companies  in  Chicago 
are  now  on  a  paying  basis  which  gives 
a  premium  price  to  the  high  fat  milk. 


Kepaiking  Old  Silo. — If  G.  V.  1’., 
Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  will  plaster  inside  of 
old  silo  previous  to  filling  with  a  thin 
coat  of  wood  pulp  plaster,  his  silo  trouble 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  cost  is 
but  little,  any  handy  man  with  trowel 
can  do  the  work.  Put  plaster  on  smooth 
surface.  Hundreds  of  old  wood  silos  can 
be  made  good  as  new  by  this  simple  rem¬ 
edy.  As  fast  as  you  put  doors  in  mix 
little  plaster  and  cover  space.  c.  T.  v. 

Michigan. 


Creonoid  is  a  disinfectant  _ 
derived  from  coal  tar.  It  is 
harmless  to  man,  beast  or  fowl, 
but  very  powerful. 

Sprayed  on  cows  or  horses,  it 
will  keep  flies  away.  Sprayed 
about  the  hennery  it  will  rid  the 
place  of  lice.  Low  in  price. 

Sold  by  most  dealers. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia  Kansas  City  Birmingham 
Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
Seattle 


I 


I 


TAPATCO  scientific,  humane  collar  pads  end  trouble 
for  you  and  pain  for  your  horses.  They  fill  up 
the  hollow  places  that  come  in  neck  and 
shoulders  as  soon  as  your  sleek  horses  are  put 
to  work  in  spring.  TAPATCO  Pads 

Make  Any  Collar  Fit  Snugly 

Made  from  start  to  finish  right  in  our  own  shops.  We  even 
make  our  own  cotton  drilling  and  do  our  own  dyeiDg. 

TAPATCO  pads  are  porous.  They  permit  ample  ventila  - 
tion  and  absorb  ail  sweat.  Filled  with  our 
own  Special  Composite  Stuffing.  Light, 
eoft,  springy  and  very  absorbent. 

No  dirt;  no  trash;  no  short,  cheap, 
limy  hair  with  hide  attached  to  at¬ 
tract  rats  and  mice. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 

PADS  FOR  HORSES 

The  American  Pad  Sc.  Textile  Company,  Greenfield,  O. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.l  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


WANTED— Responsible  representative  in 
each  county.  New  combination.  12  tools  in 
1.  Sells  at  sight  to  farmers,  teamsters,  con¬ 
tractors,  etc.  Weight  24  pounds.  Lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
Easy  work.  Big  protits.  One  agent’s  profit 
$ 45.50  in  one  day.  Another  $1000  in  Dec.  1014. 
We  start  you.  Write  today  for  Big  Color 
Plate.  Quick  action  secures  exclusive  sale. 
Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind 


Don’t  Gut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

/*  TPADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OfF. 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  82  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  more  if  you  write 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.  D.  Fs  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass; 


MINERAL1 


Tnuse 

over 


HEAVE  wars 
■COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

NUMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A*e„  Pittsburg, 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safiefactlon  or 
money  rofundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  (or  descriptive  booklet^ 


WHICH? 

$1 .00  for  this 
Remedy,  or 
$  1 50  for  a 
new  horse? 
The  one  sure 
defense  against 
Colic  is 

Dr.  Lesures 

\/  E  T  E.  PIN  AP  V 

Colic  Drops 

A  stimulant,  not  a  dope.  Does  not  stupefy  or 
weaken  but  leaves  the  horse  ready  for  work. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Hack 

Buy  of  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE,  KEENE,  N.  H. 

141  Winchester  Street 


oney  Saving  Prices 

ON  FEED.  s<* ii <1  tor  booklet  and 
“direct  to  (lie  farmer ”  price*  on 

ANCHOR  MOLASSES  FEEDS 

Globe  Elevator  Co,,  91  Kentucky  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

f!  I,aw  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50  \\ 
II  insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1  50  || 

If  Black's  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50 

Tho  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Forms  a  film  of  ground  Mica  on  the  axle,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  a  perfect  bearing  surface.  If  renewed  occasionally  you 
have  an  easy  pulling  load  always.  Dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL.  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


.SUlMSIA 


Albany 

Boston 


MICA  AXLE  GREASE 


THE  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Notes 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  MILKING  MACHINE 

[The  following  practical  paper  was 
read  before  the  Burlington  Co.  (N.  J.) 
Hoard  of  Agriculture  by  D.  L.  Crashaw.] 

About  as  soon  as  something  new  is 
tried  in  a  neighborhood,  either  method  or 
machine,  the  first  thought  and  the  first 
Uiiestion  is  "Will  it  pay?  Why  is  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old  method?”  I  wish  to 
show  where  a  milker  will  pay  a  dividend 
on  the  average  farm  of  20  cows  or  more, 
especially  where  the  help  is  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  the  manager  and  they  know 
you  have  to  do  all  of  the  milking  when¬ 
ever  they  choose  to  be  away  or  alcoholic- 
ally  disabled. 

1  suppose  some  men  could  make  the 
milker  pay  100%,  others  could  not  get 
satisfaction  if  one  was  given  to  them  that 
ran  by  wind,  but  we  get  between  those 
extremes  with  complete  satisfaction  to 
all  about  home  this  season.  The  milker 
must  be  cared  for  and  adjusted,  not  a 
big  job,  but  some  one  must  take  this 
part  and  give  it  a  little  study.  The  in¬ 
structions  are  plain  and  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  would  amount  to  about  one  hour  per 
week  in  Summer,  and  half  that  much  in 
Winter.  Make  an  outline  of  how  the 
milker  pays  an  investment  on  a  farm  of 
20  to  10  cows  with  general  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  like  done  in  parts  of  Burlington 
County.  We  will  find  about  two  men, 
two  teams,  with  the  third  man  to  do 
chores  and  assist  milking.  With  the  ma¬ 
chine  the  third  man  does  all  milking, 
keeping  the  two  teams  in  field  one  hour 
longer.  What  will  that  amount  to  in 
1.10  busy  days?  The  man  who  adjusts 
the  machine  will  not  consider  it  an  im¬ 
position  if  the  temperature  is  100  in  the 
stable  and  two  flies  to  every  square  inch 
nf  the  cow,  and  the  men  with  teams  will 
be  pleased  to  stay  in  field  until  nearly 
supper  time.  Aside  from  the  1.10  busy 
days  with  teams  there  will  be  about  50 
days  of  one  hour  each  for  two  men,  like 
cutting  and  husking  corn.  This  gives  the 
following. 

2  men.  2  teams,  150  days .  $00.00 

2  mmi.  §0  days .  15.00 

1  man  less  3  mo.  Winter.  25c  board  105.00 
Satisfaction .  100.00 

$310.00 

Comparative  Cost. — I  have  heard  men 
say  the  milker  cost  too  much.  That 
sounds  reasonable  but  compare  the  hours 
used  per  year  with  other  machinery.  In 
a  dairy  of  25  or  30  cows  the  milker 
would  he  used  about  TOO  hours ;  or  70 
days  of  10  hours  each.  What  other  ma¬ 
chine  would  be  used  as  much?  The  bind¬ 
er  is  a  more  costly  machine  than  the 
milker,  compared  with  its  cost  and  hours’ 
use  per  year.  The  manure  spreader  gives 
about  the  same  amount  of  service  com¬ 
pared  with  its  cost  as  the  milker,  used 
about  one-quarter  as  many  hours  and  cost 
about  one-quarter  as  much.  I  know  but 
one  man  who  can  afford  a  spreader,  but 
has  not  got  one ;  he  is  waiting  to  get  one 
after  they  are  perfected  self-loaders.  I 
suppose  he  will  use  a  milker  when  they 
are  made  to  start  by  clockwork  and  do 
the  milking  while  he  lies  abed.  I  think 
if  we  waited  for  perfection  in  any  method 
or  appliances  there  would  be  no  progress. 

I  believe  a  dairy  farmer  would  have  more 
use  for  a  milker  than  he  would  for  an 
automobile  at  about  one-half  cost  per 
hour’s  use,  or  maybe  the  man  with  the 
auto  can  figure  that  better  than  I. 

Satisfaction. — Extra  sleep,  every  morn¬ 
ing,  especially  Sundays;  you  do  not  set  the 
alarm  up  one  hour  earlier  so  as  to  make 
sure  if  no  help  is  on  hand.  You  dairy¬ 
men  know  the  boss  has  all  of  the  hard 
milkers,  the  small-teated  cow  and  the 
kickers  to  milk  if  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  one,  and  if  you  want  to 
miss  a  milking  or  two  that  puts  a  grouch 
on  those  who  have  your  share  to  do,  and 
that  will  make  a  man  quit  if  you  keep  it 
up,  on  Sundays  in  particular.  Suppose 
a  man  takes  a  notion  to  leave  in  the 
midst  of  morning  milking  and  you  miss 
the  train ;  he  has  the  satisfaction,  but 
if  you  got  a  machine  and  get  down  and 
meet  the  train  about  as  usual  you  get  the 
satisfaction.  In  case  of  injury  to  the 
hands  or  fingers,  disabling  you  as  a  hand 
milker,  you  could  operate  the  milker  as  I 
saw  photographs  and  sketches  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  where  one-handed  men  were 
using  milkers.  You  can  get  men  who  will 
half  do  the  milking  most  of  the  time,  you 


can  do  all  of  the  milking  part  of  the  time, 
hut  the  milker  will  do  all  of  the  milking 
all  of  the  time,  and  that  is  the  feature 
which  makes  it  more  and  more  popular 
among  the  larger  dairies.  The  milk  is 
cleaner  than  the  average  hand  milking. 
The  cows  are  milked  in  an  uniform  man¬ 
ner  twice  a  day  every  day  of  the  yeai-, 
that  increases  production.  Should  a  cow 
reach  for  feet  or  switch  a  fly  there  are 
no  ribs  broken  with  stool  or  no  profane 
language.  The  milker  relieves  the  man 
from  the  dairyman’s  nightmare  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  cows  from  the  hand  milker  ter¬ 
ror.  There  are  three  dairymen  who  do 
not  need  a  milker ;  the  man  with  less  than 
20  cows,  the  man  with  three  or  four  good 
boys  or  girls  willing  to  help  milk  at  all 
times ;  the  man  who  leaves  part  of  his 
machinery  in  the  field  where  it  was  used 
last  and  the  balance  of  it  used  for  a  hen 
roost. 

Cost  And  Upkeep. — We  started  using 
the  milker  February  S  last.  The  milker 
has  not  missed  a  milking  since ;  though 
the  gas  engine  missed  one  milking  on  ac¬ 
count  of  batteries  used  out,  and  that  was 
when  the  milker  proved  its  value  over 
hand  milking.  With  gasoline  at  present 
price  it  costs  about  four  cents  per  day 
including  oil  to  operate  the  milker.  No 
cause  for  repairs  yet.  The  milker  is  put 
in  the  barn  complete  with  expert  service 
until  you  are  entirely  satisfied  you  can 
handle  it.  That  is  a  big  item  in  the  cost, 
and  well  worth  the  expense. 

In  addition  to  this  my  experience  as  to 
the  welfare  of  the  cows  which  have  had 
two  lactation  periods  since  using  the 
milker ;  no  trouble  with  teats  or  udder, 
cows  breed  regularly  with  big  calves,  and 
milk  close  to  time  necessary  to  get  them 
dry  in  most  cases.  I  sold  no  cows  on 
account  of  using  milker,  but  have  three 
cows  which  could  not  keep  if  w’e  milked 
by  hand,  hard  milker,  one  small  teat  and 
one  with  a  hole  in  side  of  teat  about  half 
way  up,  all  handled  with  the  milker  all 
right. 


Separator  for  Small  Herd. 

An  inquirer  recently  asked  how  many 
cows  one  needs  to  keep  to  make  it  pay  to 
buy  a  separator.  For  four  years  we  had 
only  one  cow,  and  we  thought  it  paid  us 
to  have  a  separator.  We  bought  a  small 
size  machine.  When  one  does  not  have 
a  good  place  to  set  the  milk  the  cream 
can  be  cared  for  after  it  is  separated 
much  better  than  the  whole  milk,  and  it 
makes  a  great,  deal  less  work,  as  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  separator  takes  only 
a  few  minutes,  twice  a  day,  and  you  have 
the  sweet  milk  to  feed.  Besides,  we  think 
we  gain  considerable  in  quantity  of 
cream.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
three  cows  and  are  still  using  the  one- 
cow  separator;  it  takes  a  little  longer  to 
run  it  through  than  if  we  had  the  larger 
size,  but  that  will  come  later.  My  advice 
would  be  to  anyone  who  had  cows, 
whether  it  was  one  or  more,  not  to  try 
to  do  without  a  separator.  MRS.  S.  G. 

New  York. 


THE  HERD  GENTLEMAN  AT  WORK. 

In  1783  Dr.  Edwards,  an  English 
writer  on  farming,  laid  down  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  “Gentlemen  have  no  right  to  be 
farmers.”  There  are  dairymen  who  feel 
much  the  same  way  about  the  bull  at  the 
head  of  the  dairy  herd.  He  stands  in 
idleness  when  he  ought  to  be  at  work.  On 
the  first  page  are  two  pictures  of  such  a 
gentleman  at  labor,  and  he,  like  every 
other  laborer  is  made,  better  for  it.  Mr. 
R.  V.  Wicks  who  owns  this  bull  tells  his 
story  as  follows : 

I  take  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
King  Wicks  Merrilees  DeKol,  a  three- 
year-old  registered  Holstein  bull,  by  way 
of  showing  how  one  can  turn  an  idle 
bull  into  a  useful  animal  and  make  him 
gentle  and  docile  as  a  ox.  Last  Summer 
I  had  my  offside  ox  laid  up  with  a  foul 
foot  (right  in  haying  time).  I  told  my 
son  to  yoke  up  King.  We  were  mowing 
some  black  ground,  and  after  the  two- 
weeks’  wet  weather  first  of  July  it  was 
soft,  and  we  mowed,  raked  and  plowed 
with  him  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  then  the 
near  side  ox  got  a  hole  in  his  brisket  and 
we  yoked  King  up  again  on  the  nearside 
and  drew  out  stone  for  the  State  road 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  When  finished  I 
wanted  to  break  up  some  black  ground 
that  hadn’t  been  broken  up  in  15  years, 


a  rolling  cutter  on  a  plow  wouldn’t  work, 
just  clog  up  and  slide  off.  My  neighbor 
told  me  to  hook  on  to  his  sulky  plow, 
which  I  did,  and  on  the  back  the  ground 
was  springy  and  the  bull  pulled  the  ox  to 
his  belly  in  the  furrow.  I  found  I  would 
spoil  my  ox,  the  work  was  too  much,  so 
I  looked  over  the  other  ox  and  found  him 
fit  to  work,  putting  the  oxen  in  the  yoke 
and  the  single  yoke  on  the  bull  and  re¬ 
moved  the  double  whiffletrees  from  the 
three-horse  rig  to  hook  the  ox  chain,  using 
chain  traces  on  the  bull.  I  could  turn  a 
16-inch  furrow  with  case.  When  finished 
we  used  the  same  rig  on  the  12-wheel 
disk.  He  worked  as  kind  as  an  ox.  only 
a  little  too  fast.  He  is  the  quickest  and 
handiest  three-year-old  bull  I  ever  saw, 
and  my  boy  of  10  years  old  can  handle 
him.  Of  course  we  use  lines  on  them 
snapped  in  their  rings.  Either  the  oxen 
or  bull  will  work  single.  I  also  have  a 
one-horse  tread-power  that  I  use  for  cut¬ 
ting  stalks,  and  we  use  all  three,  one  at 
a  time  on  the  power ;  they  will  cut  almost 
as  fast  as  a  horse  and  no  danger  of  calk¬ 
ing  themselves.  r.  v.  wicks. 


mml„  J-  -  campthinr  NEW 

tffV  3  FOR  fixing  "fence* 

s  W  /I  I'1  building  a  wire  fence  you  ean 

J  ’K  U  do  three  hours’  work  in  one  witli 

Ns.  U  this  wonderful  tool.  It  stretches 

wire,  pulls  staples,  makes  staples, 

1  AeWflL  splices  broken  wire,  ties  wire, 

■  fastens  stays.  It’s 

■  The  GIANT  FENCE  TOOL 

t  revents  lightning  following  the  fence  and  killing 
stock  Makes  old  split  fence  posts  as  good  as  new. 

In  building  new  wire  fences  it  will  save  125  to  160 
posts  per  mile  and  make  a  stronger  fence.  Satis- 
taction  guaranteed. 

AfiFNT'k  can  mak®  big  money.  Exceptional  op- 
HULI1I  O  opportunity  for  ilrst  man  in  each  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Write  for  circulars  and  proposition. 

uric*  HARDWARE  SALES  CO..  ?810 -7910  Whiteshors St  .Utica.N.T. 

A  N  T 1  -  COW^OCKER>^ 

Post  .  la  1 't eed  AntLKieker.  'Only'  'dd- 

- ,  ..  Jf  vice  for  breaking  heifers,  cows 

v  1  -0  U  with  soro  teats,  or  vicious  kickers. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

r 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 

50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 

40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from. high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 

WE  TUBEIiCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5. 

Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grand  Sons  of  Pontiac  Korudyke  and  King  of  the 
I’ontiacs,  from  choice  heavy-milking  dams,  at  pop¬ 
ular  prices.  If  you  want  to  start  a  herd,  might  sell 
one  heifer  with  eacli  bull.  Write  me  what  you  want. 
DONALD  V.  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls  $55  to  $5U  each,  5  registered  heifer  ealves  $500. 
Registered  bulls  ready  for  service,  registered  and 
high-grade  cows.  Reagan  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HnUtpin  Sprvirp  R  n  1 1 — Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Koru- 
noibTein  oervice  dun  dyke  and  King  Segis  (one 

to  10  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


READY  FOR  SERVICE-pRICES- 575  00  ‘“Siso.oo 

iichui  run  otnwiuc  RegisteredHo|gteiuand 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  witli  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff0o,SaseulYFai 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlenango.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer 

Most  productive  blood  lines.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland.  N.Y. 


run  rnUUUbllUN  Registered  Jersey  bu 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest,  tyn 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pi 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALK  from  registered  stock;  beautifully 
marked,  wonderfully  developed.  One  born  Nov.  6th, 
the  other  Dec.  6th,  1914.  Though  only  a  little  over 
4  and  5  months  old,  they  are  now  as  large  as  yearl¬ 
ings.  Warm,  sweet  milk  and  calf  meal  did  it.  They 
were  fed  as  a  calf  should  be  fed.  That  accounts  for 
their  remarkable  growth.  Address,  I)r.  Win. 
More  Decker,  1204  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


O ■  lOKHCQUC  ^  few  registered  Guernsey 
IaUvIII3Uj9  bulls  from  2  to  18  months 
old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  R.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer’s  prices. 
Herd  headed  by  Masterpiece  Premier  C180800 
ELLENAVOOD  FAltM,  _  Ilatboro,  Fa. 


CM  I  C  Registered  JERSEY  BULL,  7  months 
old,  by  Karnacks  Noble  ex.  Meadow 
queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 
Effingham  Lawronca,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 


6P.3 


and.  Ferrets 


f  Do&) 

FpitpIq- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rcncis  Price  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer.  (>. 

flfll  I  IF  PIIDQ— the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood. 

UULLIC  ruro  hounds.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  Saa 

w.  c.  B.  Polish,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  13  eggs,  $1.00.  Catalog.  25  varieties. 

Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshiro,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale: 


*  FEW  CHOICE 
THOROUGHBRED 

Swiveller  strain.  sire  and  dam  registered, 
weeks  old.  I-'IU.VK  MKAI>,  Amenia,  Now  Vork. 


Airedale  Pups 


Ten 


SWINE 


-CHESHIRES- 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Weanling  pigs  and  young  brood  sows  for  sale. 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Cornell  University,  ;  Ithaca,  New  York 

0. 1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  from  Big,  Typy,  Healthy,  Prolilic  Stock. 
$10.00  each,  also  Pairs  and  trios.  A  few  choice  bred 
gilts,  also  400  pound  service  lwars. 

V ICTOB  I’ABMS,  :  Bellvale,  New  York 

Six  weeks  old 

■  |  ■  \_J>  B  ”  |  V3  from  matured 

7 - - - - -  stock  free 

from  disease.  Registered.  Ten  Dollars  each.  GEO.  E. 
SCARRITT  &  SON,  North  Crook,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wkn.  to  8  moffi  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  4  bull  calves  2  to  4 
bios.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and  —  ■  . ■  - -  . 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  jSend  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stack  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

BERKSHIRES 

l'orty  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  to  the  famous 
Rivals  .Majestic  Boy  1411407.  These  arc  of  the  best 
type,  and  Individuality,  Write  for  prices. 
TOMPKINS  FARM.  !•!  I,  V  N  S I)  A  I.E.  PA. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 

WITH  QUALITY’,  TYPE  AND 
BEST  OF  BREEDING.  A  line 
lot  of  show  and  breeding  stock 
to  offer.  Write  your  wants  or 
H.  M.  TERWILLIGEK,  Kirkville,  N.Y. 


Berkshires 

come  and  see. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Farm’ffishh-es. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

It.  Y.  KUCKLEY,  "Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe.  Pa. 

RprlfshifP  Piorg- Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
DBI  *3 II ice  ngb  Also  a  f0w  S0rviee  boar8  amf  j,re(1 

sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa, 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DCROCS 

,  Pics  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Woiidlypn  Farm  Berkshires;,?^. ffi,"!!, 

Pineville,  Pa. 


John  W.  Cooper, 


Bred  Berkshire  Sow  Cheap  i™VrSV*£n 

marked;  deep,  mature  sow,  “Premier  Longfellow”  blood;  bred 
to  Masterpiece  boar.  Moving — must  sell.  First  clierk  for  |i;o 

takes  her— worth  »100.  Old  Landing  Farms,  Millsboro,  Dal. 

I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWODO-No  foot  and  mouth 
disease  ever  in  county.  Shipments  permittep 
everywhere,  on  inspection.  Special  offeringof  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs.  H  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee  N.  Y 


Thoroughbred  Berkshires— Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
June.  One  service  boar — young  sows  and  boars, 
four  months  old — all  vigorous  animals  from  liigli- 

§rade  stock.  The  New  York  State  Training 
ehool  for  Boys,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I).  No.  I,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

DURflH  PIRQ— 1 $10 pair.  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 

uunuu  r  IUO  Eggs,$l .50  set.  S.  Weeks,  OeGraff,  0. 
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IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

L  A  N  D  A  I  S 

Registered  in  Percheron  Society  of  America 
Dark  Dapple  Grey  4  years  old 

Beautiful  Conformation  Weight  1850  lbs. 
Fee  $25.00  to  insure  in  foal. 

$5.00  payable  at  first  service. 

Return  privilege. 

Walnut  Grove  Farm 

WASHINGTON V1LLE,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Poni es^,™d • 

$50.  HARTZELL  BROS  ,  Established  1883,  SEBRING  OHIO 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GKEEN,  .  MitldlefieUl,  Ohio 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  .Mares.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  Tfce  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Ky. 


For  Sale 


An  Imported  black  5-year-ol<l 
PERCHERON  STALLION.  A 

_  .  ,  Worker,  a  Breeder  and  a 

Bargain.  Weight,  1700.  8.  1>.  WICKS,  Pornfret,  Conn. 
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May  s,  1 915. 


Milk  and  Cheese  Notes 


T 


Curdling  Milk  in  Cheese  Making. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  acid  that 
they  use  at  the  creamery  to  put  in  the 
skim-milk  to  make  curd  is  harmful  to 
the  feeding  value  of  the  whey  for  pigs? 
If  I  get  a  can  of  skim-milk  and  a  can 
of  whey  and  pour  it  together  it  turns 
curdy  right  away.  a.  ii.  G. 

That  part  of  milk  affected  by  the  curd¬ 
ling  element  is  the  casein,  the  nitrogen¬ 
ous  part  of  the  milk.  The  curdling  is 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
two  substances,  either  rennet  extract  or 
a  starter  made  of  and  containing  lactic 
acid  bacteria.  Neither  of  the  substances 
is  poisonous  or  even  harmful,  as  both  are 
found  in  the  bodies  of  cows  or  calves. 
The  rennet  in  fact  is  obtained  from  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf.  The 
lactic  acid  bacteria  are  found  in  all  milk 
and  it  is  they  that  cause  the  milk  to 
sour.  They  may  be  grown  for  use  by 
setting  aside  in  a  clean  warm  place  a 
certain  amount  of  clean  milk ;  they  are 
used  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  making 
of  butter  and  cheese  that  it  has  been  ne¬ 
cessary  for  men  to  make  it  their  business 
to  grow  these  bacteria.  As  a  commercial 
project  it  has  been  a  success.  Cheese 
makers  can  make  a  better  cheese  by  using 
the  commercial  starter  instead  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  product  formed  by  the  simple  sour¬ 
ing  of  milk,  as  the  acidity  of  the  milk 
starter  cannot  be  determined  accurately, 
that  is,  several  batches  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  the  same  acidity. 

As  to  the  fear  of  the  acid  harming  the 
hogs,  there  need  be  no  fear,  as  it  is  harm¬ 
less.  To  be  sure  the  mixing  of  whey  and 
skim-milk  will  cause  the  mixture  to  cur¬ 
dle,  as  it  is  the  natural  action  of  the  acid 
to  coagulate  the  casein  of  milk  when¬ 
ever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it.  The 
whey  is  rich  in  milk-sugar  which  is  the 
ingredient  of  ipilk  upon  which  the  bac¬ 
teria  feed,  breaking  it  up  into  other  forms 
and  forming  thereby  an  acid,  the  lactic 
acid. 

It  is  not  well  to  feed  these  two  foods 
interchangeably.  If  they  are  to  be  fed 
they  had  best  be  mixed  before  they  are 
given  to  the  hogs,  as  the  feeding  of  skim- 
inilk  a  few  days  and  then  of  whey  a  few 
days  will  throw  the  hogs  “off  feed,”  will 
affect  their  bowels  making  them  very 
loose.  A  hog's  ration  should  no  more  be 
abruptly  changed  than  should  a  cows. 
Too  many  people  think  that  a  hog  is  a 
garbage  barrel,  a  dump,  a  place  where  all 
material  that  cannot  be  placed  anywhere 
else  may  be  placed  with  good  results. 
Few  hogs  are  given  a  chance  to  prove 
their  worth  as  respectable  farm  .stock. 
They  have  been  so  long  associated  with 
the  filthy  hog  pen,  the  stinking  swill- 
barrel,  that  the  association  has  reacted 
upon  them  and  they  are  looked  upon  with 
disgust  by  the  majority  of  folk  who  do 
not  think  far  enough  back  to  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  where  it  rightly  belongs.  A 
hog  is  a  much  neater  housekeeper  than 
many  a  one  of  her  summer-visitor  critics. 
Roast  pork,  pork  chops,  and  sausage  are 
meats  that  every  New  Yorker  orders 
when'  he  wants  a  good  dinner  and  they 
are  meat  cuts  that  always  sell.  It  would 
be  well  if  more  hog  raisers  would  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  if  certain  things  were 
good  Tor  their  hogs.  A  good  brood  sow 
is  worth  more  money  to  a  good  farmer 
than  half  of  the  cows  that  are  kept;  she 
will  yield  a  greater  profit  in  a  year, 
and  with  a  whole  lot  less  work  and  trou¬ 
ble.  •  w.  J.  H. 


New  England  Milk  Matters. 

Investigation  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  in  regard  to  the  New  England 
milk  situation.  A  commission  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  look  into  and  over  the 
whole,  situation  and  report  at  next  Winter- 
session  of  the  Legislature  is  the  latest 
move,  and  has  helped  to  postpone  all  op¬ 
erations  and  influences  now  or  lately  at 
work  on  legislation  to  correct  and  im¬ 
prove  conditions.  To  choke  off  all  this 
and  be  sure  that  whatever  is  offered  in 
the  future  is  and  will  work  out  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned  in  the  milk  indus¬ 
try  and  consumption  of  this  valuable  food 
product  is  a  very  wise  move,  and  should 
work  out  if  properly  guided  in  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner  indeed.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead  often  refers  to  the  harm 
done  and  money  lost  to  New  England 
milk  producers  by  the  passage  of  the 
Saunders  milk  bill  some  years  ago.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  measure 
has  as  a  whole  harmed  New  England  very 
much,  and  I  know  that  many  Massachu¬ 
setts  producers  have  gained  much  by  its 


passage,  and  would  have  gained  more  if  it 
had  been  accepted  and  used  in  the  fair 
way  its  builders  meant  It  should  be.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  powerful  influences  twisted 
or  influenced  the  working  out  of  this  law 
so  that  the  full  good  meant  by  the  bill  to 
Massachusetts  producers  and  others  has 
never  fully  materialized,  yet  many  have 
received  a  better  price  for  their  product 
by  the  transportation  plan  under  this  law 
than  they  could  under  the  previous  law. 
and  it  has  enabled  some  to  sell  small 
amounts  of  milk  to  city  buyers  and  have 
a  way  to  ship  these  small  amounts  to  the 
city  customers,  which  was  impossible  un¬ 
der  the  previous  law.  I  believe  this  good 
has  in  a  way  balanced  much  of  the  harm 
claimed  by  some,  which  in  many  cases  is 
much  of  it  imagination,  and  it  is  safe  to 
call  it  on  the  average  an  even  break ; 
where  some  have  lost  others  have  gained 
and  vice  versa. 

Whatever  future  legislation  may  be  en¬ 
acted  it  must  wo.k  for  the  benefit  of  all 
and  harm  as  few  as  possible  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  and  the  sooner  the  laws  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  are  simplified  and  made  uniform 
and  are  under  one  head  or  administration 
and  not  under  several  as  at  present,  the 
better  for  all  concerned  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  no  matter  what  department.  _  The 
single  head,  a  single  system  if  uniform 
and  fair,  will  work  out  for  the  best. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  production 
end  of  the  milk  business  must  be  superin¬ 
tended  or  inspected  by  some  power  that 
can  ask  or  demand  that  reasonable  regu¬ 
lations  and  rules  must  be  lived  up  to 
strictly,  and  also  have  full  power  to  have 
this  done.  Probably  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
fhe  producers  of  milk  in  New  England, 
at  least  in  Massachusetts  this  is  so,  are 
willing  to  and  do  take  proper  care  of  their 
product  so  that  it  reaches  the  market  in 
proper  shape.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  do  not  seem  to  care  how  their  milk 
goes  as  long  as  they  can  get  by  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  pay  ;  that  is  all  they  seem  to 
care.  They  will  not  use  cold  water  or 
ice  enough  properly  to  cool  their  milk,  as 
hmg  as  it  gets  away  from  their  place  and 
starts  on  its  journey  in  just  passable  shape 
is  all  they  care.  What  condition  it  is  in, 
when  it  reaches  its  destination  does  not 
bother  them  at  all.  Yet  this  is  a  most 
important  point.  To  have  it  reach  the 
market  in  good  shape  and  be  sweet  and 
marketable  when  it  gets  there  should  bo 
the  aim  of  every  producer,  but  with  these 
few  it  is  a  case  of  don’t  care.  Another 
thing  this  class  is  slack  in  cleaning  their 
cows  of  all  dirt  before  milking.  For  just 
such  cases  as  these  the  strict  laws  must 
lie  made  and  for  these  few  the  many 
suffer.  A.  E.  r. 


Statement  of  Milk  Situation. 

From  April.  1914,  to  March.  1915, 
prices  have  not  been  satisfactory  to  milk 
producers.  The  local  shipping  station  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Model  Dairy 
Co.  About  April  1,  1914,  patrons  were 
notified  that  if  their  barns  scored  08 %, 
they  would  be  classed  as  producing  “B” 
milk,  and  receive  an  additional  19  cents 
per  100.  Some  that  had  scored  GO  to  65 
made  some  improvements  in  order  to 
raise  the  score,  expecting  the  additional 
10  cents.  At  the  next  inspection  they 
were  informed  by  the  inspector  that  a 
score  of  70  would  be  required  for  “B” 
milk.  This  of  course  caused  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  after  a  few  months  “B”  milk 
was  dispensed  with  and  all  patrons  paid 
alike,  regardless  of  the  score.  At  the  time 
this  change  was  made,  about  00%  of  the 
milk  was  classed  as  “B.”  A  petition  was 
sent  the  company  about  Nov.  1,  asking 
that  certain  prices  be  paid  for  December, 

1914,  January,  February  and  March, 

1915,  and  stating  that  the  patrons  would 

meet  the  company  in  March  and  arrange 
prices  for  six  months  from  April  1,  1915. 
No  attention  was  paid  this  petition.  A 
meeting  of  the  patrons  was  called  and  the 
question  of  building  a  cheese  factory  was 
discussed.  About  the  time  this  meeting 
was  called,  the  patrons  received  notice 
that  the  manager  would  meet  them  on  a 
certain  date  and  arrange  prices  for  six 
months  commencing  April  1.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  attended  by  every  patron,  and 
the  following  prices  agreed  to,  which 
seemed  satisfactory :  April.  .$1.50  per 
100:  May,  $1.90;  June,  $1.15;  July, 
$1.90;  August,  $1.40;  September,  $1.00. 
and  10  cents  per  100  additional  for  May, 
June,  July,  August  and  September  if 
milk  is  delivered  twice  a  day,  or  the 
right’s  milk  in  morning  cooled  to  60 
degrees.  All  milk  to  be  delivered  before 
8  a.  m.  The  dairy  company  agreed  to 
pay  one-half  the  cost  of  physical  examina¬ 
tion  of  dairy,  which  is  now  compulsory, 
and  also  furnish  sanitary  milk  pails  fx-ee 
of  charge.  These  prices  are  regardless  of 
the  score,  butterfat  or  solids,  only  that 
they  come  to  the  standard.  A  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  was  shown  on  account 
of  the  inspector  for  this  locality,  being 
unreasonable,  unfair,  and  arbitrary  in 
his  demands.  h.  g.  P. 

Greenway,  N.  Y. 


Down  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York,  where  sweat-shops  abound,  a  teach¬ 
er  was  talking  to  her  class  about  the  four 
seasons.  At  the  end  of  the  talk  she  be¬ 
gan  to  question.  “Rebecca,  how  many 
seasons  have  we?”  “Two,”  replied  Re¬ 
becca.  “Slack  and  busy.” — Everybody’s. 


are  not  the  mail  order 
or  farm  implement  kind 

EVERY  prospective  buyer,  as  well  as  every 
user  of  ail  inferior  cream  separator,  should 
always  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  very  decided 
difference  between  the  l)e  Laval  and  either  the 
so-called  “mail-order”  or  agricultural  implement 
kinds  of  cream  separators. 

DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  may  cost  a 
little  more  than  other  separators  to  begin 
with,  but  they  save  this  slight  difference  as  a 
rule  the  very  first  month,  and  go  on  saving  it 
every  month  thereafter,  while  they  last  from  ten 
to  twenty  years  longer  than  other  machines. 

The  differences 
are  self-evident 

q^HE  differences  between  De  Laval  and  other  separators 
-*•  are  not  difficult  to  see  or  understand  and  no  one  needs 
to  be  an  expert  to  appreciate  them.  A  De  Laval  catalog  to 
be  had  for  the  asking  makes  them  clear,  and  a  De  Laval 
machine  itself,  placed  side-by-side  with  any  other,  does 
so  better  still. 

VERY  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  to  afford  such  an 
-Lj  opportunity  for  comparision  without  cost  or  obligation 
to  buy.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
simply  address  the  nearest  office  of  the  Company  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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ONE 


DIPPING 


Kills  allTicks 

and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  Bup- 
ply  you  send  $1 .75  for  $2  packet.  Specially  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  “Ticks’^  sent  free  for  asking;  a 
post  card  brings  it.  Address 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

135  W.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  III. 


9S  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULIT  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  Is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog-  Address  onv  ,n7, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.»8b7oxge.  »!v. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 
Saves  the  Cow's  Milk 


{ 


■riiUTMiiiw tina . . 

1  Makes  calves  profitable.  Every  pound 
^is  a  gallon  of  rich  milk-equal  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  milk, 
w  Steam  cooked  — prevents  scours.  Calves  develop  rapidly. 

[Young  pigs  need  B.«tchford's  Pig  Meal  at  weaning  tima. 
Prevents  Bet-back,  promotes  steady  growth.) 

At  dealers  or  write  us.  Free  Book— "How  to  Raiso  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk."  (5) 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  9  Madison  St,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  using  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 
and  made  fertile 
with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  ami 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Liniugaud  Builders'  Supply 
Write  for  our  catalogue  "Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.' 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO.,  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE,  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 
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Takes  AH  The  Drudgery  Out  ol 
""  Tool  Sharpening.  The  Luther 
Tool  Grinder  gives  a  per¬ 
fect  edge  to  any  farm 
' .  or  shop  tool  in  a  jiffy 
'  —saves  two-thirds  of 
the  time  and  labor  of 
’  old  methods.  Puts  a 
keen  edge  on  the  dullest 
•  axe  in  three  minutes  or 
shapes  up  any  plow  point 
in  ten  minutes.  Puts  a  razor 
,  edge  on  chisel  or  bit  in  a  jiffy. 
1  Fitted  with  Dimo-Grit  Wheels, 
the  perfect  sharpening  sub- 
'  stance  in  the  perfect  form .  Cuts 
'  toughest  steel  as  emery  cuts  cop¬ 
per-will  not  wear  soft,  lop-sided 
’  or  glaze  smooth.  25  times  faster 
than  grindstone— 10  times  better 
than  emery.  The 

L  LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT 
TOOL  GRINDER 

can  be  used  without  water. 
The  very  lightest  touch  of 
steel  to  wheel  produces 
,  perfect  edge.  Positively 
will  not  draw  temper.  Aft 
metal  frame,  shaft  drive,  dust-proof 
ball-bearings,  patent  tool  rest  and  14dif- 
_ ferent  attachments.  Guaranteed  10  years. 

Repre*eni^~3 0-Day  Free  Trial  1T*not'therib^T 

atives  sharpener  and  greatest  labor  saver  you 
Wanted  ever  saw—: return  it— trial  costs  nothing. 

Everywhere  Small  Easy  Payments  hazi¬ 
ly  feel  them — enable  you  to  save  its  cost  while  paying  for  it. 
How  To  Get  Thi*  Grinder  pPE'p' 

We  want  the  good-will  of  one  responsible  * 
farmer  or  mechanic  in  each  locality.  No  canvassing.  Be 
the  first  to  get  full  particulars  about  our  remarkable  offer. 

Get  Free  Book  on  Tool  Grinding  mo?ew>in- 

formation  send  postal  for  this  book  and  read  it  carefully. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  COMPANY. 

JOO  S.  Water  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Going  to  buy  an 
Ensilage  Cutter? 


Before  you  buy 
be  sure  to  read 
about  the 
BLIZZARD 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 
and  what  farmers 
say  who  have  used 
other  cutters  as 
well  as  the  Blizzard.  The 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

fills  highest  silos  with  fanner’s 
regular  farm  engine.  It  has  an 
enormous  appetite— a  regular 
work  eater.  Cuts  even,  steady. 
Self-feed  table.  Easy  to  run. 
Simple,  lasts  for  years.  SAFE. 


Run  by 

small 

engine 


Regular 

work 

eater 


Write  now  for  highly 
important  information 
on  ensilage  cutters  and 
be  sure  you  buy  right 
when  you  buy  a  cutter. 


The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co 


Cuts 

silage 

evenly 


S5 

umtimna 
imun 


Time,  Storms, 
Decay  and  Fire 
Defied ! 


THIS  silo  is  made  of  vitri¬ 
fied  hollow  clay  tile  that 
will  last  forever.and  each  tier 
of  these  tile  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  continuous 
bands  of  steel  laid  in 
mortar.  No  painting 
or  repair  bills.  The 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“  The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations’ ’ 

is  weatherproof,  decayproof.  verminproof  and  fireproof.  { 
The  vitrified  tile  walls  are  impervious  to  either  air  or 
moisture  and  their  dead  air  compartments  prevent  ( 
freezing.  Don't  take  our  word  for  these  claims--writo 
to  our  nearest  branch  for  a  list  of  Natco  owners  in 
your  State— ask  what  they  have  to  say.  Also  write 
for  our  catalog  L. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
Organized  1889  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huntington.  Ind.  liloomington.  111. 

Madison,  Wis.  Lansing.  Mich. 


GALLOWAY  QUALITY  MAINTAINED, 

And  greater  price-slashes  on  all  other  New1 
galloway  Sanitary  Cream  Separator  sizes! 

S I  ROY  ALL  PREVIOUS  PRICES!  Order 
today  and  get  all  the  profit  from  the 
heavy  spring  milkings.  We  will  send  it  , 
anywhere  to  any  inexperienced  user  on  90  — - 

cays’  test  against  any  make  or»kind  of  separator  I 
even  selling  for  twice  os  much. 

DON’T  BUY  A  SEPARATOR 
tintal  you  first  get  our  new  separator  book  and  I 
complete,  new,  low,  cut  and  slashed  prices!  | 
mm  Shipped  from  Chicago, 

■  lilH  I  ■  Waterloo,  Minneapolis, 
m.  Kansas  City,  Council 

^pHSKIMS  Bluffs  and  Spokane. 

Oil  OAL.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

A  MIN.  BOX  273.  •  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Feeding  Problems 


Richer  Milk  Wanted. 

I  have  11  cows  consisting  of  Jerseys 
and  Ayrshires,  feed  them  on  union  grain, 
gluten  and  wheat  bran,  also  give  clover 
and  Timothy  hay.  They  give  very  poor 
milk.  After  the  milk  is  bottled  there  is 
hardly  any  cream  on  it.  What  can  we 
do  to  obtain  richer  milk?  p.  r. 

Connecticut. 

From  your  description  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  state  exactly  where  your  trouble 
lies  without  knowing  more  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  you  are  working.  As 
a  rule  Jersey  cows  give  a  very  yellow 
cream,  which  shows  up  well  after  being 
bottled,  while  Ayrshires  usually  give  a 
lighter  colored  cream.  If  your  cows  are 
mostly  Ayrshires  it  may  he  that  there  is 
plenty  of  cream  on  the  bottles,  hut  that 
the  cream  line  is  not  easily  distinguished. 
You  do  not  state  the  quantity  of  grain 
you  are  feeding,  but  if  you  are  feeding 
your  cows  all  they  will  eat  and  digest 
properly  of  a  balanced  ration  the  trouble 
must  he  with  your  cows.  The  quality  of 
the  milk  a  cow  gives  is  controlled  by  the 
cow.  while  the  quantity  is  controlled  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  man  who  feeds  her. 
In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  feed 
butter  fat  into  milk  provided  (lie  cows  are 
fed  a  liberal  ration,  hut  if  your  cows  have 
been  starved,  of  course,  this  may  he  the 
cause  for  the  production  of  poor  milk  and 
also  a  small  quantity.  If  you  still  have 
the  same  trouble  after  your  cows  get  out 
to  pasture  the  only  remedy  would  be  to 
change  your  herd,  or  part  of  it  at  least. 

C.  s.  ,T. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cow. 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  grain  ration 
for  grade  Jersey  stall  fed?  I  have  bran, 
gluten,  cottonseed  meal  and  O.  P.  linseed, 
with  mixed  hay ;  cow  due  to  freshen  in 
three  weeks.  f.  w.  b. 

Maine. 

A  grade  Jersey  about  to  freshen  at  this 
time  of  the  year  should  be  fed  very  care¬ 
fully,  according  to  the  condition  she  is  in. 
If  in  good  flesh  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
feed  much  grain — a  little  bran  with  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  oil  meal  twice  a  day 
is  all  that  is  required — "the  object  being 
to  have  the  cow  in  a  thriving  condition  at 
the  time  of  parturition  as  she  will  always 
do  better  during  the  succeeding  months 
than  she  will  if  allowed  to  grow  thin  and 
emaciated  during  the  Winter.  One  of  the 
causes  for  poor  condition  of  the  stock  on 
some  farms  is  lice,  which  may  he  quickly 
exterminated  by  an  application  of  a  little 
flil  1/3  per  cent  mercurial  ointment  just 
back  of  the  horns  and  around  the  tail. 

After  freshening  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  calf  out  of  sight  and  milk 
the  cow.  letting  her  drink  her  own  milk 
if  she  will.  Then  give  a  drink  of  warm 
water  with  a  pint  of  bran  mixed  with  it. 
(live  a  warm  drink  every  two  or  three 
hours  for  the  first  day  and  at  least  three 
times  a  day  for  three  or  four  days.  Grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  bran  and  oilmeal  after 
the  first  day,  being  careful  not  to  over¬ 
feed,  which  will  cause  fever  and  conges¬ 
tion.  Do  not  feed  any  cornmeal,  gluten 
or  cottonseed  until  all  signs  of  fever  have 
passed,  which  will  be  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks  when  a  very  little  of  the 
heavier  feeds  may  be  fed,  watching  closely 
that  no  inflammation  of  the  udder  results. 
Increase  the  grain  ration  very  gradually 
until  you  are  feeding  as  much  as  the  cow 
will  eat  and  digest  properly  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture:  Five  pounds  wheat  bran, 
two  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  two  pounds 
oil  meal,  one  pound  cornmeal.  c.  s.  G. 


Selling  Alfalfa  to  Cows. 

Arizona  farmers  are  selling  Alfalfa  hay 
at  $8  per  ton,  when  human  middlemen  buy 
and  handle  it.  The  dairy  cow  makes  a 
more  satisfactory  buyer.  The  Arizona 
Agricultural  College  reports  the  following 
statement  by  a  dairyman  who  feeds  Al¬ 
falfa  instead  of  selling  it : 

“Ain’t  of  milk  produced,  200  pounds 
per  day;  number  of  cows  milked,  eight; 
kind  of  feed,  Alfalfa;  Am’t  of  feed  per 
day,  250  pounds;  value  of  feed,  $8  per 
ton ;  24  pounds  cream  sold  per  day, 
$3.75  :  at  market  prices.  250  pounds  hay, 
$1 ;  wholly  marketed  in  the  form  of  butter- 
fat.  $3.75;  value  per  ton,  (marketed  in 
b.  f.)  $30. 

“These  figures  do  not  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  the  skim-milk  is  worth  20 
cents  per  hundred  when  fed  to  calves 
or  hogs,  which  should  be  added  to  secure 
the  total  value  of  Alfalfa  per  ton  when 
marketed  in  the  form  of  milk.  This 
farmer  was  feeding  nothing  hut  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  a  still  larger  return,  no  doubt 
could  have  been  secured  if  he  had  supple¬ 
mented  this  with  a  little  grain.” 


The  -forth  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  when  the  cows  were  fed  sil¬ 
age,  Alfalfa  hay  and  oats  in  a  fairly 
well-balanced  ration  the  food  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  butterfat  was  11  cents  per  pound. 
When  no  silage  nor  Alfalfa  was  fed  the 
cost  went  to  20  cents.  These  results  were 
secured  by  the  farmers  in  the  dairy  test¬ 
ing  association  of  Barnes  County. 


“ CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE “ 

Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  buy  anything 
but  Atlas  Portland 
Cement.  Look  for 
this  trade  mark  in 
black  with  yellow 
letters  on  every  bag 
of  your  cement. 


,8^  PORTLAND  %\ 

ATLAS 

CEMENT^/ 

X  '  -TRADE  MARK  -  / 

‘Bur 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. .30  Broad  St..  New  York 
CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


A  REAL  REFRIGERATOR  MILK  CAN 


paraffined  Note  the  lieavy  insulation  between  the  solid 
CAP  walls.  The  insulated  cover  fits  into  neck  on  the 

principle  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint  and  locked  by  a  half-turn 
into  a  cleat  device.  Double  protection  against  loss  of 
refrigeration  or  the  admission  of  dust  or  germs  is  secured 
by  our  paraffined  paper  cap  set  into  a  groove  in  the  neck 
about  one  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  cover.  The  only 
air-tight,  dust-proof  milk  can  in  the  country. 

MHh'ppod  sturges  Refrigerator  Milk  Can 

milk  or  cream  will  not  spoil  even  in  very  hot  weather  or  on  ionft 
hauls.  Icinu  and  felt  jacket  eliminated. 

Acts  like  a  thermos  bottle  and  sturdy  enough  to  outlast  3  plain 
cans.  Built  by  the  makers  ot 

“The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity” 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  60. 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.  cuigamliVT 

1616  Bullion  Terminal  Itiiihling.  30  Church  Street,  New  York 


NOTE  CORK 

i  insulation 


NOTE  SPECIAL  COVER- 


NOTE  FELT 
INSULATION 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Especially  Designed  for  Gas  Engine  Power 

Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 

•dinarily  required.  s 


Guaranteed 
free  from  de¬ 
fects,  notonly 
for  one  year,  but 
for  life  of  machine. 


less  power  than  ore 

Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  Silage  packs 
closer,  which  permits  of  more  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability, 
capacity  and  easy-to-feed  —  ltoss  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  manu facturo  the  Ros«  Wood 
and  IN-DE-STR-UCT-O  Metal  Silo. 

BMHB 


Write 


for  1915  Offer 

Highest  quality,  selected  lumber, 
skilled  workmanship, direct  from  mills 
—no  agents.  No  traveling  salesmen. 
We  pay  freight— money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  at  once — get  early  buyer’s 
discount,  also  get  money  saving  offer 
on  famous  “Standard’'  Silos.  Address 
Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co; 
Dept.  26  Auburn,  Maine 


In  every  part  Unadilla  Silos  are  built  to 
endure.  Staves  accurately  milled, 
tongued,  grooved  and  beveled  from 
selected  stock.  Bessemer  hoops  give 
greatest  strength.  Other  metal  parts 
malleable  iron— they  won’t  break.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Unadilla  returns  its  cost  in 
one  season  by  saving  half  the  hay  and 
expensive  mill  feeds.  You  get  pasture 
results  in  January.  Order  early  and 
jingle  discount  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  N. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  package  MFG.  CO. 

West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


Rl 


are  made  of  pure -galvanized -iron,  valued 
for  its  rust  resistance.  They  are  durable, 
easy  to  erect  and  absolutely  air-tight.  Ex¬ 
perience  haa  proven  that  they 

Preserve  Silage  Perfectly 

ZYRO  Silos  are  fire,  storm  and  trouble- 
proof.  with  many  unique  patented 
features.  They  are  practical,  last¬ 
ing  and  ornamental.  Ail  supe- 
v  —  rior  “ZYRO”  points  are 
fully  explained  in  our  I 
illustrated  catalog.  Let  j 
us  send  you  your  FRI-iE  j 
copy.  Please  write  today. 


rhe  CANTON  CULVERT 
and  SILO  CO., 

IjBOX  80  -CANTON.  OHIO 

•  <r>i 

a  *rcnu»to  %  # 


A  Real  Silo  Bargain 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo  orders  promptly 
and  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawandn  New  York 
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THE  HENYARD 


Grain  for  Poultry. 

I  have  an  acre  of  land,  rather  sandy 
loam  with  some  clay,  moderately  reten¬ 
tive  of  moisture,  on  which  I  wish  to  raise 
some  fine  of  the  small  grains,  for  my 
small  flock  of  poultry.  The  land  yielded 
130  bushels  potatoes  last  year,  and  is 
now  in  Winter  rye,  which  I  shall  plow 
in.  What  I  require  is  some  crop  which 
will  yield  good  hen  food ;  will  not  require 
cultivation,  and  if  possible,  one  from 
which  the  heads  can  be  harvested,  leav¬ 
ing  the  straw  to  be  plowed  in.  for  humus. 
I  thought  of  millet.  Would  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  harvest  the  heads  alone,  and  if 
so,  wlmt  variety  should  you  advise?  I 
have  also  thought  of  barley,  and  of  trying 
Kafir  corn  or  some  one  of  the  sorghums. 
If  some  plan  of  this  kind,  leaving  the 
straw  to  be  plowed  in,  could  be  worked 
out,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
many,  who,  like  myself,  only  do  a  little 
farming  on  the  side,  keeping  a  flock  of 
hens  for  home  use.  H.  B.  B. 

Concord,  Mass. 

In  this  case  we  should  fit  the  acre  well 
and  sow  two  bushels  of  beardless  barley. 
This  grain  is  the  best  substitute  for 
wheat  as  chicken  feed  that  we  know  of. 
It  will  require  no  cultivation  but  may 
be  cut  when  ripe  and  bound  into  bundles 
to  be  fed  later,  either  in  the  straw  or 
after  being  thrashed.  The  barley  is  a 
surer  crop  than  Spring  wheat  and  the 
grain  will  be  more  satisfactory  for  you 
than  oats.  Then,  when  the  barley  has 
been  harvested,  the  soil  is  in  fit  condi¬ 
tion.  and  it  may  be  promptly  plowed  add¬ 
ing  a  coat  of  manure  if  possible  and  seed¬ 
ed  to  buckwheat.  With  a  favorable  sea¬ 
son  this  buckwheat  will  mature  a  crop 
of  grain  which  will  also  make  chicken 
feed.  At  the  time  of  sowing  the  buck¬ 
wheat,  half  a  bushel  or  three  pecks  of 
rye  may  be  added.  Then  after  the  buck¬ 
wheat  has  been  cut,  this  rye  will  come 
on  and  give  a  fair  covering  through  the 
Fall  and  another  crop  next  year.  Do 
not  spend  too  much  time  trying  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  such  crops.  The  straw 
will  all  go  back  to  the  soil  sooner  or 
later. 


Wheat  for  Poultry. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  that  “M.  B.  D." 
seems  to  encourage  the  idea  that  wheat 
is  too  high  to  give  to  hens  in  full  propor¬ 
tion.  and  that  it  might  be  wise  to  make 
barley  a  partial  substitute.  I  am  a  thor¬ 
ough  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  hens 
will  do  the  best  by  .you  if  you  will  do  the 
best  by  them,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if 
barley  is  a  real  equivalent  for  wheat.  It 
may  be  chemically,  but  not  physiological¬ 
ly.  This  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  hens  to  eat  it.  Now  as  to  the  profit. 
I  feed  the  Cornell  ration  as  liberally  as 
the  hens  will  take  it,  with  all  the  wheat 
called  for.  At  present  it  costs  less  than 
$30  a  week  to  feed,  while  they  are  produc¬ 
ing  eggs  to  the  value  of  at  least  $<>0.  In 
those  circumstances  who  would  substitute 
barley  for  wheat?  M.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  barley  is  a  full 
substitute  for  wheat ;  in  fact,  the  latter 
grain  seems  to  be  the  most  nearly  ideal 
single  food  for  both  growing  and  laying 
fowls.  Whether  it  should  be  fed  or  not 
depends  entirely  upon  the  profit  that  can 
be  made  from  it.  At  war  time  prices, 
there  are  many  flocks  that  will  not  pay 
a  profit  on  a  wheat  ration  when  they  will 
on  a  less  expensive  one.  It  is  sometimes 
best  to  be  content  with  something  less 
than  the  maximum  production  if  it  can  be 
obtained  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  and 
if.  as  is  possible,  there  has  been  a  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
wheat  to  hens,  the  next  year  or  two  is 
likely  to  demonstrate  it.  Personally.  I 
hope  that  wheat  will  be  found  less  essen¬ 
tial  than  we  have  formerly  thought  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Small  Poultry  House. 

Will  you  give  a  plan  or  suggestions  for 
a  good  chicken  house  to  house  approxi¬ 
mately  40  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  family 
purposes?  B.  c.  D. 

New  York. 

A  poultry  house  to  hold  a  small  family 
flock  of  liens  may  well  be  built  very  much 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  owner,  ob¬ 
serving  a  few  principles  of  construction 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  fowls.  A 
building  12  by  14  feet  in  size  would  give 
ample  floor  space,  and  is  most  easily  built 
with  single  slope,  or  shed.  roof.  It  should 
be  airtight  on  all  sid.s  but  one;  the  open 
side  facing  to  the  south  or  southeast. 
About  one-third  of  this  side  should  be 
open  for  ventilation,  and  covered  with 
poultry  netting;  another  third  may  be  in 
glass  for  the  admission  of  sunlight,  and 
the  balance  of  tightly  boarded  construc¬ 
tion.  A  concrete  or  board  floor  will  be 
most  satisfactory  and  the  walls  are  most 
economically  built  of  matched  boards, 
placed  vertically,  and  in  single  thickness. 
A  good  grade  of  prepared  roofing  is  very 
satisfactory  ;  .d  does  not  necessitate 
much  pitch  to  the  roof.  As  a  small  build¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  does  not  usually  require 
the  observance  of  strict  economy  in  its 


construction,  it  may  be  made  to  match 
the  other  buildings  of  the  place  in  out¬ 
side  appearance,  the  chief  requisite,  so  far 
as  the  hens  are  concerned,  being  provision 
for  ventilation,  and,  so  far  as  the  owner 
is  concerned,  convenience.  If  the  building 
is  long  enough  to  accommodate  a  feed 
room  in  one  end,  many  steps  are  saved. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tailless  Pullet. 

I  have  a  White  Plymouth  Rock  pullet 
that  never  had  a  tail.  Is  that  an  uncom¬ 
mon  thing?  It  has  no  rump  or  place  for 
tail  feathers  to  grow.  It  is  about  10 
months  old.  laying,  and  weighs  eight 
pounds.  w.  F.  A. 

New  York. 

Tailless  fowls  are  not  uncommon, 
though  I  do  not  know  how  biologists 
would  explain  the  absence  of  this  orna¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  it  is  reversion  to  type, 
some  of  the  ancestors  of  our  domestic 
fowls  having  been  bereft  of  rudder,  or 
perhaps  it  is  merely  individual  deformity. 
In  any  event,  in  non-flying  fowl,  a  tail 
seems  a  useless  appendage  and,  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  all  of  our  domestic 
birds  will  probably  ultimately  dispense 
with  this  first  aid  to  the  milliner. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Hatch. 

Nearly  four  weeks  ago  I  put  100  eggs 
in  one  incubator,  partlv  purebred  R.  C. 
Black  Minorcas,  and  partly  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Every  egg  proved  to  be 
fertile,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  Red  eggs 
hatched,  but  not  one  Minorca.  IIow  do 
you  account  for  this?  Both  breeds  had 
had  exactly  the  same  treatment,  the  same 
kind  of  feed,  occupied  parts  of  the  same 
house,  and  all  eggs  were  gathered  several 
times  per  day.  The  Minorca  eggs  were 
50  per  cent  larger  than  the  Reds. 

New  Jersey.  j.  o.  c. 

I  cannot  account  for  it  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  the  fact  that  eggs  are  fertile 
does  not  insure  their  hatching.  The  male 
bird  with  the  Minorca  flock  may  have 
been  at  fault,  through  lack  of  vigor,  ox- 
other  conditions,  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge,  may  have  been  l-esponsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  Minorca  eggs  to  hatch. 
It  is  not  good  practice  to  place  eggs  so 
markedly  different  in  size  together  in  an 
incubator  when  it  can  well  be  avoided, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  conditions 
of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  within  the 
incubator  were  not  as  well  adapted  to  the 
large  as  to  the  small  eggs.  M.  b.  d. 


PILLING"** 

PON 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
"YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

_  — .  .  Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 

Laponi  bring  tlcal,  easy-to-use  ev  A 
30c  per  lb.  Capon  Tools  .  .  a)^iOU 
Riuiii.r.  it,  — full.  Illustrated  Instructions  in- 
noosier*  isc  clude(j.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  and  RAILROAD 
NETTING  LAWN  FENCE 

WHITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

Excelsior  Wire  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Cortland!  St.,  New  York 


Pohu  Plilnbo— Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Strong 
DdDjfuIlICKS  chicks,  $7  per  50;  $12  per  1 00 :  eggs  $5 
per  100.  Hansom  Farm,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


B1TF,  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  It.  I.  REUS— Kgg*,  90r.  per 
15;  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancon&a,  HI.  Minorcas,  Egga,  $1.00 
]»er  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A,  Roth.  Quakertown,  Pa, 


7ct.  Barron’s  S.  G.  Leghorns-Chicks  ^oVhio'ks' 

G.  KONTZAH.N,  -  Biglerville,  Pa. 


HARRINGTON  STRAIN  SCW.  LEGHORNS.  Catalogue  free. 
James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Black  Leghorns  HBaatbcyhinghEggkss- 

the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown.  N-  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns^f.11^ iScfe 

lar.  HAZELHEOGE  POULTRY  YARDS, Temple  Street.  Avon,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


— 8  and  10c.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  NEIMOND,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns  aV  stock 

breil  for  business.  Bargains  in  eggs  Also  Bumpless 
Fowls  Eggs.  EMPIRE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Tone  lor  Hale  hi  no  from  Selected  Breeders.  S.  C, 
Lggs  lOl  naicnmg  BrownandS.C. White  Leghorns. 
$6.00  per  100  or  $1.50  per  16,  delivered  to  your  express 
office.  Also  Rouen  Duck  Eggs,  $1.50  per  12,  prepaid. 

Brakel  View  Poultry  Farms,  M.  F.  Bolt,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 


S  W  White  1  eohnrn<t-STRICTLYWYCKOFF  STRAIN 

O.  YY  .  YY  nue  Legnorns  Eggs, $4  perl 00;  Infertile 

eggs  replaced.  Stock  Absolutely  free  from  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawiulox,  Va. 


Pliirke  Fo'oc_Sel“tHl  farm -raised 
DdDy  UniCKS,  L-ggS  profit-paying  lURUEb 
HOCKS  and  YOING’8  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  chicks,  $15.00, 
$12.50,  $10.00  hundred.  Write  today — Catalogue  Free. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Bolton.  Mass. 


MAY  CHICKS 


and  April 
Now. 


chicks  all  sold. 

J.  L.  LEE. 


S.  C  W.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  March 
Order  May  CHICKS 

Carmel,  New  York 


<RMs°N 


'WHITE  LEGHORNS' 

FOR  SALE 

5,000  Hens 

5,000  8-Weeks-0ld  Pullets 


IF  you  know  anything  about  Lau- 
relton  Farms,  you  know  that  we 
have  over  10.000  business  hens 
here,  that  lay  eggs  lor  the  finest 
New  York  market. 

First  and  foremost,  they  must  be 
a  high  average  egg  producing 
strain,  or  we  couldn't  make  this 
Farm  yield  dividends  to  the  stock¬ 
holders. 

It  happens  that  just  now  we  have 
a  surplus  of  5.000  hens  and  5,000 
S-weeks-old  pullets. 

It’s  your  chance  to  get  some  of 
these  line  Laurelton  Layers  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Hens  . .  $1.50  each 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots 

Pullets  .  .  $5  for  5 

Special  Prices  by  100 


BABY  CHICKS 


HATCHING  EGGS 


FROM  OUR  OWN  FREE  RANGE 
HEAVY  LAYING  SELECTED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 
Folder  on  application 


B 


ROOKDALE  FARM 

REWSTER,  NEW  YORK 
E.  SALINGER 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Day-Old  Chix,  $12.00  per  100.  Eggs  for 
Sitting,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for  100.  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

SUNNY  ACRES  POULTRY  FARM 

G.  F.  Parish,  Mgr.,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  O.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Roeks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list-  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WAKFF.L  A  SON,  Ifohrcretown,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
laying  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  from 
sons  and  daughters  of  tlio  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron's) 
of  the  Missouri  laying  contest  1912-1913.  Send  for  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Barron  Strain,  imported  direct.  Also  Famous  American 
Bred  Layers.  I  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  strong,  properly 
hatched  chicks.  Can  supply  in  thousand  lots  on  three 
weeks’  notice.  8  CENTS  EACH  and  up.  HATCHING 
EGGS  shipped  promptly.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

R.  T.  EWING,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

*  *  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting:  $5  per  100.  Special 
pens,  $2.  1\  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass, 


BARRON  S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes,  $15  per  100. 
American  Leghorns,  $13  per  100.  All  hatching  eggs, 
$0  per  100.  Early  delivery.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  W1NSOR  FARM,  R.  F.  I).,  No. 
3,  Acuslinet  Station,  Netv  Bedford,  Mass. 


Danish  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

are  ty  pica  tin  sbape,  larger  and  more  rugged  than  the 
American  type  and  are  noted  for  their  Winter-lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Day-old  chicks  and  Eggs.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  The  W.  H.  Schrom  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Berwyn.  Md 


Day-Old  Ghix-S,  G.  W.  Leghorn 

Our  Chix  are  the  result  of  attention  to  Details  of 
Selection.  Breeding.  Hatching  and  Packing.  They 
have  VITALITY.  That’s  why  they  stand  long  JOURNEYS 
and  Make  Good.  You  need  birds  which  go  one  bet¬ 
ter  than  Pay  tlieir  Board.”  1U0,  $12.50  :  600.  $.">8; 
1000.  $115.  We  guarantee  Count,  Arrival  and  -A 
Square  Deal.  "  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  N.Y. 


WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM 


BaTjy  Cliiclis 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &S.  C.  R 
I.  REDS 


Pnrebred, 
Strong,  Uvalde. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Your  Money  Back 

IF  OUR  STOCK  DOESN’T  SATISFY  YOU 

With  8,ooo  lively  hustling  chicks  in  our  brooders, 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  10“%,  we  cun  safely  make 
this  guarantee. 

Immediate  shipment  in  any  quantity 

Chicks  -  -  -  -  $10  per  100 

Pullets,  6-8  weeks,  $60  per  100 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Owner 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,000 
chicks  per  week  afterFebruary  15th;  only  No.  1. high- 
class  chicks  shipped ;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “Everlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices;  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Box  240-E,  Methuon,  Mass. 


Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly-hatched, 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  $10.50  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  $20 
per  100.  ANDRESEN  8  AMMERMAN.  Box  137,  Demarest,  N.  J. 


pmpvc  tio  pen  mn~SILVER  LACED  WYANDDTTES 
UHIUA5,  51  L  rtn  1  UU  s  c  white  LEGHDRNS.  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducklings,  25c  each; 
$20  per  100.  Eggs  $9  per  100.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


Eggs  for  Hatching  S.C. W.  Leghorn 

Selected  and  packed  to  insure  your  Satisfaction  not 
only  when  unpacked  but  on  Hatching  Day.  85?; 
Fertility  guaranteed.  $1.50  per  15s  $6  per  100;  $50 
per  1000-  Our  Hatching  Eggs  HATCH.  Our  Day-Old 
Chix  GROW  OLDER.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

from  trap-nested,  wiiite  di  a  rhea- free  stock.  $s  per 
100.  Chicks  from  same  strain.  May  hatched,  $10  per 
100.  Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Roc-kville,  Conn. 


Tom  Barron  Strain,  White  Leghorns 

from  258  egg  parentage.  Eggs.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  ICO. 
Chicks,  $12  per  100. 

Lewis  Sellen,  .  .  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ,.  j,*  u-  ks! 

$8  30  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each. 

Geo.  Frost,  -  Levauna-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENCY  PULLETS 

$50  to  $60  per  100,  eight  to  ten  weeks  old:  yearling 
hens,  911  cents  each  or  $80  per  100,  all  future  delivery. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclusively. 

DESK  3.  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  N.  J 


500  S.  C.  WHITE  hatched 
LEGHORN  HENS  april,  toil 

A  No.  1  stock  for  breeding  or  laying.  Will  sell  in 
lots  to  suit,  at  a  bargain,  to  make  room  for  young 
stock.  D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  D5,  Neshanic  Station,  N-  J. 

PULLETS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

Certified  by  State  Tost.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  and 
Baby  Chicks  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Quality  and 
pricesright.  Circular.  A.  It.  Hull,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


'9.  U.  VV.  LCUnUIYlYO  tAV/LUOivtL.  i- 


KIRKUP’S 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Pullets  ready  April  15  to  May  1st.  Day-old  Chicks  ready  May  1st 


PULLETS,  6-8  weeks  old,  100  or  more,  60e.;  50-100,  70c.;  less  than  50,  75c.  Prices  on  older  pullets  on  application. 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  1,000,  $125.00;  500,  $62.50;  100,  $15.00;  less  than  50,  20e.  each. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  “Better  Chickens,”  describing  Kirkup's  stock  and  bow  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them.  Full 
count  anti  safe  arrival  in  A-l  condition  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW!  KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 

It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  lire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
underall  conditions  which  ispositively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  litted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
gua ran teed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of  the  brooder  that  solves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twenty-fifth  week  shows  a  gain  of 
163  eggs  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week.  The  largest  part  of  this  gain  is 
made  by  the  White  Wyandottes;  they 
laid  70  eggs  more  this  week  than  last 
week.  The  Barred  Bocks  gained  10.  the 
R.  I.  Reds  gained  nine,  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  gained  47,  and  the  White  Rocks 
lost  34.  The  greatest  number  laid  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  was  57,  by  Tom  Barron’s 
pen  of  White  Leghorns.  Pen  No.  9  of 
Branford  Farm’s  White  P.  Rocks  take 
second  place  with  a  score  of  54.  This  pen 
has  been  up  among  the  leaders  every  week 
for  the  last  six  weeks.  They  did  not  “get 
a  gait  on”  early  enough  in  the  contest  to 
stand  very  high  in  the  totals ;  two  other 
pens  of  White  Rocks  exceed  them  in  total 
output,  but  they  are  doing  good  work 
lately.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
tie  with  Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s  pen 
No.  GO.  and  Dictograph  Farm’s  pen  of 
White  Leghorns,  each  of  the  three  pens 
laying  5.3.  N.  W.  Ilendryx’s  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  tie  with  Storrs’  pen  No. 
59  of  the  same  breed  for  fourth  place, 
with  scores  of  52.  Tavo  pens  of  Leghorns 
and  ttvo  pens  of  R.  T.  Reds  laid  51.  My 
prediction  last  week  that  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  would  now  come  to  the  front  is 
fully  A’erified  by  their  taking  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  records  but  one.  this  week. 

The  backyard  poultry  confined  in  small 
runs  often  suffer  in  Summer  for  the  lack 
of  green  food.  A  very  small  patch  of  let¬ 
tuce,  Swiss  chard  and  rape,  the  leaves  of 
which  will  grow  out  again  after  the  origi¬ 
nal  is  pulled  off.  will  furnish  all  the 
green  feed  needed,  and  the  seed  should  be 
planted  at  once.  At  the  college  one-fifth 
of  an  acre  is  being  planted  Avith  the 
above.  and  the  management  expect  to 
have  an  abundance  of  green  feed  for  a 
thousand  foAvls. 


The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  35  S21 

Frank  I.,  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  30 

Francis  T,.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  41 

.Tules  J.  Frnncais,  New  York .  3 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  2: 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 


36 
25 

. . =__  _  _____  _  49 

o.  A.  Foster,  California .  42 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  . . .  31 

ltranford  Farms,  Conneetient .  54 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  40 

Brnnford  Farms,  Conneetioit  .  33 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  31 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  40 

White  Wyandottes, 

Tom  Rarron,  England  .  53 

Fd.  Cam,  England  .  48 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. .. .  37 

Neale  Eros.,  Rhode  Island  .  50 

Airs.  ,T.  I).  Beck.  Connecticut .  40 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  29 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  35 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  10 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut.. .  29 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . .  39 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  34 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut...,  44 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Dingman.  Ncav  York .  21 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  47 

llomer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut .  51 

('has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  48 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  44 

John  Backus,  A’ermont  .  47 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  30 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  51 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Connecticut .  30 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  37 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut .  22 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  45 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  43 

Rural  New-Yorker,  NeAV  York  City..  41 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  27 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  37 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  30 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  39 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  31 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  41 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn .  30 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  15 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conneetient . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

(’has.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

•fay  H.  Ernisse,  NeAV  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

AVindsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

*’•  G-  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl.  Ohio  . . . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

u  m.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York . 

A.  I*.  Robinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .... 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Doan  Farm,  Ohio  . . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.'! 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

J-  Rogers,  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn . 

W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut.. 

loth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

■  unny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

Lhe  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  38 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan...  30 

O.  L.  Magrev.  ('oimeorfeni- 
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Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  47  709 

Silver  Campines. 

Lnoowa  Poultry  Yard's,  Connecticut.  29  613 

Lewis  E.  Prickett.  Connecticut .  48  488 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  35  505 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  24  396 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  24  303 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  40  5(50 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  37  533 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  34  435 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  38  521 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Dying  Chicks. 

About  three  Aveeks  ago  I  put  130  chicks 
in  a  brooder.  When  they  were  about  one 
Aveek  old  chicks  began  dying.  Those  af¬ 
fected  would  stand  with  Avings  drooped  a 
little  and  would  look  sick  for  about  one 
day  and  then  die.  There  are  no  particu¬ 
lar  symptoms,  no  diarrhoea  or  head  swell¬ 
ing  of  any  kind,  and  they  are  free  from 
lice  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  They  are 
fed  a  prepared  chick  feed  and  a  dry  mash, 
two  parts  bran,  one  cornmeal,  one  mid¬ 
dlings  and  a  little  beef  scrap.  Mash  was 
fed  after  10  days.  They  also  have  milk 
and  grit.  About  30  have  died  so  far. 
When  hatched  the  chicks  seemed  a  fine 
sturdy  lot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  ails 
them?  ir.  l. 

Connecticut. 

Chicks  of  little  vitality  frequently 
droop  and  die  after  a  few  days  of  life 
without  exhibiting  any  marked  symptoms 
of  disease  and  the  trouble  is  doubtless  due 
to  failure  of  the  digestive  organs  to  di¬ 
gest  and  assimilate  the  necessary  food. 
Where  no  diarrhoea  or  other  evidence  of 
disease  is  present,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  chicks  lacked  the  vitality 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  life 
and  that  this  lack  of  vigor  was  born  Avith 
them  and  perhaps  aggravated  by  improper 
conditions  of  incubation  and  brooding. 

M.  B.  D. 


Diarrhoea. 

Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  trouble 
with  my  pullets?  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter  they  were  affected  Avith  colds.  I 
gave  them  permanganate  of  potash  for 
about  10  days,  and  kept  the  house  as 
clean  and  dry  as  I  could,  but  it  is  damp 
and  under  present  conditions  cannot  be 
made  very  dry.  I  am  feeding  a  grain 
ration,  Cornell  dry  mash  and  sprouted 
oats  once  a  day,  what  they  will  clean  up 
in  about  five  minutes.  A  few  of  them 
are  bleeding  at  the  vent,  and  there  is  a 
very  bad  odor;  this  turns  to  a  loose  dis¬ 
charge  something  like  cholera.  I  have 
three  other  pens,  where  I  feed  the  same 
ration,  and  they  are  not  affected.  For 
about  two  weeks  at  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  some  of  them  are  taken  Avith 
a  paralysis  or  egg  cramps,  but  got  over 
that  during  the  night,  but  not  the  same 
hens  that  have  the  other  trouble.  o. 

New  York. 

Bloody  diarrhoea,  is  usually  caused  by 
spoiled  food  or  some  poisonous  material 
to  which  the  fowls  have  obtained  access. 
It  may  also  be  caused  by  disease  germs. 
Salt,  lye,  fertilizer  or  spray  chemicals, 
putrid  meat,  spoiled  beef  scrap,  unslaked 
lime,  or  putrid  water  may  be  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  In  any  case,  the  sick 
fowls  should  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  flock  and  their  quarters  cleaned  up ; 
if  disease  is  suspected,  the  quarters 
should  be  whitewashed  and  the  utensils 
cleansed  with  boiling  Avater.  Individual 
fowls  may  be  treated  by  administering  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil ;  two  or  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls;  and  keeping  them  upon  soft 
food  for  a  time.  The  carcasses  of  any 
that  die  should  be  deeply  buried. 

M.  B.  D. 


How  many  people  there  are  who  want 
to  know  Avhat  they  can  speak  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  or  how  they  can  organize 
something  to  interest  the  Grange  J.  W. 
Harrows  has  compiled  a  little  book  which 
will  greatly  help  those  Avho  are  troubled 
in  this  Avay.  It  is  entitled  “Patriotic 
Plays,  Tableaux,  and  Recitations  for 
the  use  of  Granges,  Schools  or  Clubs.” 
It  contains  about  50  pages,  and  gives 
some  excellent  recitations,  a  Flag  Day 
exercise,  a  patriotic  play,  and  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  be  useful  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment. 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS  T,,,,S.IbrlTE 

T..O.QUIGI.EY,  R.I).Box87,  (xoshen,  Orange  Co.,  New  York 


CHICKS 

8c.,  C.  O.  D.  Money  back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  BOX  73,  RICHFIELD.  PA 


TOM  BARRON’S 
WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

EGGS  REDUCED— $2  per  15 

J.  A.  DICK  Klndcrhook,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS:  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Large  size  and  heavy-laying  strain.  After  May  1st, 
ioc  per  15,  83.00  per  100.  j.  m.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


hite  Runner  and  Muscovy  Ducks— Stock, 
Eggs  or  Ducklings.  Ezra  Lehman,  Sharon  Springs,  N.V. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred1  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  rod  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnosted 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchabie,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  slapped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red1  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  TI.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Kggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Keplacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsviile  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountville.  Va. 

f  CiMod  Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 

r White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Frize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 
Guineas.  RIDGELEIGH  F.  &  P.  FARM.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

17' /^l C?— Afriean  geese.  White  Muscovy 
P.  1  Tv  Ti  i  ducks.  Utility  Reds. 

^  Huse  Farm,  -  Manchester,  N.  H. 

AO  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  for  sale  rea- 
sonable.  Kggs,  $1  per  13,  and  $3.50  per  50. 

Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Box  1  60,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale,  35c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Fine 
large  birds,  imported  stock.  Crandall  Farms,  Albion,  N.Y. 

TIJRKFV  Bronze,  B.  Reds. 

*  %JW%W\K.  W  Hi* lx ^  Narragansett  &  W. 

Holland  $3.50  per  12,  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  0. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

eleven.  II.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  I’a. 

09  Rose  and  single 

ft  9  comb  Rhode  is  and 

1  Jfl  g  H  B  ^  M  Red  Cockerels. 
WaWKf  lag  H  Bj  i  Grand  breeders 

from  heavy  layers. 

Is  a  ■  $3-00  and  s5-00  cacl1- 

■  A  On  W  Doty  &  Freese 

Routo  9,  Gonesoo,  N.Y. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  R.  Duck  Kggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  11.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 

PURE  BREED  BOURBON  REI)  TURKEY 

EGGS  from  l’rize-Laying  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  84  per  12.  FLONA  HORNING,  ULYSSES,  PA. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — twenty-five  cents 
M  each.  U.  L.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesolicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Beds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  1  Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 

«  Eggs.  $3.50  per  12.  |  Cumberland,  Viroinia 

^^BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  1915.  Gold 
Special:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  on 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas;  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 

W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  higli-reeord  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  on  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

HI  P,UFI:  ORPINGTON  DUCK  EGGS  for 

III  II  IV  N  Hatching.  83.00  per  12.  Great  Layers. 

V1WJ  Harman  Hutting,  Monroe,  Now  York 

Rhode  Island  Reds-Crescent  Strain 

The  strain  which  has  had  fourteen  years  of  careful 
line-breeding  for  egg  production.  They  also  pro¬ 
duce  blue  ribbon  winners  for  the  largest  shows. 

II.  K.  HONK,  Crescent  Hill  Farm.  Sharon  Sprinos,  N.  Y. 

DUCKS  WHITE  EGGS 

Rotten,  Pekin,  and  White  Runners,  15  peril:  50 
per  $2.50.  Albert  Case,  Fittstown,  N.  J. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  s  c  RH00E ISLAND  RED* 

mHflUUHIII  OinHIIl  Breeders  selected  each 
year  from  late  Fall  and  Early  Winter  Layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching  a  specialty.  *1.00  per  15;  16.00  per  100. 
Reduction  on  1,000  lots.  Careful  pack  and  fertility 
guaranteed.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Box  194,  DARIEN,  CONN. 

IMPROVED  CAMPINES  Exclusively. 

IlIirnUIEU  Eggs  «2  per  15.  Short  S  Tripp,  CortliniJ.  N.T. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds-^  raised 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  for  Mating  List.  A.  E.  Adams,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  iWu,Wi£"as 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Imported  direct,  248-260  egg  strain.  Kggs  $6.00 
per  100.  $10  per  200;  Chicks  $8  per  60.  $15  per  100 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

D  T  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
,*  and  Dark  Brahmas ,  Barred  Bocks,  S.  0. 
White  and  Brown  Lti/horns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 

and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Fnr  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  breed - 

*  ,  *mg  cockerels.  Cei-titied  free  from  white 

diarrhea.  Brothers  to  winning  pullets  in  my  pen  tit 
Storrs.  Fred’k  M.  Peasley,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST  :  WINNERS  in  *ggs  'and  valu.  ; 
aver.  286.  ‘•Hai  ouess  V"  laid  282  e***  ;  others,  274,252. 
CONN.  CON  TEST :  WINNERS  in  value;  aver. 

208  ;  2nd  l*ri*e  in  eggs.  - 

MISSOURI  CONTEST!  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284  ;  Buff  Bocks,  242 ; 
Vibert  Beds,  257.  Brize  Houens.  Big  Touloutie  Heese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

FOR  Ml'r~ffatehfagBggg.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
„  Danish  Strain.  Good  Winter  Layers. 

Philip  Dawson,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Alexandria,  Va. 

No  Red  Tape — No  Lost  Express  Charges 

We  satisfy  you  or  refund  your  money— all  you  advanced 
2-oz.  and  over  perfect  Leghorn  Eggs,  90$  fertile.  Be. 
Chicks  from  these  eggs,  11c.;  2  wks.  old,  20c.  ti  wks. 
pullets,  60c. ;  16  wks..  $1.50.  Barron  crosses  same  prices. 

WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  31  ass. 

Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels,  Pullets,  Eggs,  Chicks,  from  stock  I 
bought  of  Tom  Barron  direct  last  spring,  from  his 
best-laying  yards.  K.  K.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  H.Y. 

$4.00  PER  IOO 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  liens  mated  to  Lincoln’s  cockerels  and 
to  Barron’s  Missouri  pen  cockerels.  Every  infertile  cyj 
replaced  free.  Ashcroft  Poultry  Farm,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

White  Wyandottes -“Regal  Strain’' 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying,  farm-range 
birds  at  $1.50  per  15;  $7  per  100.  From  exhibition 
matings,  $3  per  15.  Your  inspection  of  my  stock  is 
solicited  and  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
acting.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  “  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-failing 
streams  as  Nature  intended.  Special  bred  for  Winter  eggs. 
Entire  plant  milk-fed.  Eggs  *5  per  100,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
tilled  on  a  day's  uoliee.  Baby  Thicks  $10  per  100,  after  May  6th: 
8,000  a  week;  a  lialeli  every  Tuesday  ;  the  kind  that  live.  For 
vigor,  my  bfrda  have  but  few  equals.  My  book,  “Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  allows  where  the  money  Is,  free  with 
ail  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Wyandotte 

dams  records  203  to  284,  including  Barron  Contest 
entries,  $2.00  up.  BARRON  FARM,  CONNELLSVILLE,  PA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— -‘Iiigleside  quality,”  large, pure  white 
**  trap-nested  exhibition-utility  strain.  Eggs,  $1.60  per  15  • 

$7  per  100;  fertility  guaranteed.  Ingleside  Farm.  Lancaster.  N.T.’ 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes^i” 

$1.50;  50,  $4.  Elmer  Stamiish,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  OF  QUALITY 

‘‘Perfection  ”  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson. 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15:  $5 
per  100.  Or.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  048,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

"O  ARRED  ROCK  All  chicks  guaran- 

JDaby  chicks  teed ^to  tb? de- 

'IT.,  scendents  of  hens 

W e  Guarantee  at  a with  records  of  200 

SAFE  DELIVERY  'Z&SLM&Sc  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER,  Route  50.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

FCir.S-RefilirPf]  Pripp- 35  Best  varieties Poul- 
cyjlid  i\.eaucea  rnce  try  i5ig  new  niuatrated 

circular  free.  JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE,  Harrisouburp,  Virginia 

THE  FARMERS’  BUSINESS  REI 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  Fiike.  reliable;  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.Y. 

OUR  TRAPNESTED 
WHITE  ROCKS  WON 

Three  firsts  in  the  first  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  tlio  silver  cup  in  the  second  contest,  same 
place.  All  our  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens;  all  breed¬ 
ing  hens  have  record  of  150  eggs  or  more,  in  pullet  year. 
Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks;  incubator  eggs  a  specialty. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Packer,  Conn. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens.  Pa. 

Rfl  Varipfipc  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

DU  YdllGlIBb  GUINEAS  ami  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Snuder,  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 

m  m  l  •  rv 

White  Rocks  Exclusively-® 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1914.  Baby  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R,  T.  L.Poole,  DeWitt,  N.Y. 

]\/|  oney-making  Dominiques 

IT  JL  bred  for  eggs  and  meat.  ROOKS,  MILLS,  PA. 

Mnttlnr!  flni>imac_l':(rRS  for  hatching  75c.,  15;  $4.  1(mj. 
momea  Hnconas  UEO.  K.  ROWDISH,  Espeianee,  N.  Y. 

Wilson’s  White  RocksTf.^oSVS 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

CILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS — unsurpassed  for  eggs 
w  combining  beauty.  Eggs— $1.50.  15;  $2.50.  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove. W  Va. 

- S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY - 

— 'W  A  WRON’S  A  "W"W  TON’T  cull  •  close  •  breed  •  ui*  •  your  •  best 

■  T  t|  tAAEVUlY  o  N  m  m  f  .  ’  *  BY  •  BUYING  •  BARRON  •  COCKERELS  :  BUY 

■  Uf  Y  TQTMTfQQ  n  m  m.  /  ANT  now  i.bon’t- pay-$5  this -fall  :  turk 

H - ^  LJ  Oli.N  E/OO  w  m  /m  /  THEM  •  OUT  •  A  NO  •  RAISE  •  THEM  •  FOR 

■  I }  I; n  v  m  /  m  /  11  u,  IN  60c  ■  TO  •  TIIE  •  FIRST  •  BUYERS  :  .4  •  F  EW 

■  V  ■Ivu.U  *  w  m/  ARS  s-i-’- weeks  old  from  this  •  special 

■  1#TDnQ  H  W  W  A  ,  T?  MATI.XG  •  AT  •  $10  A  •  DOZEN  :  THEY’RE 

Mi  ~  IIYLFo  U  f  y  Abb  too  •  gooo  •  for  •  broilers  :  see  •  them 

HAMPTON  POULTRY  FARM  SOUTHAMPTON.  L.  1..  N.  Y. 
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May  8, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I 'tease  enroll  m<-  as  a  member  of  your 
AnthFake  Club.  I  enclose  a  dollar  for 
the  purposes  of  the  <‘lub  and  shall  be 
glad  year  by  year  to  add  the  same  amount 
to  my  subscription  to  the  paper  itself. 
More  than  that,  if  you  become  involved 
in  any  extraordinary  expense  in  your  at¬ 
tempts  to  stamp  out  the  vampires  which 
bloat  themselves  upon  public  credulity,  I 
will  cheerfully  add  any  sum  that  I  can 
possibly  afford.  c.  J.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  interested  in  your  Anti-Fake 
Club  and  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  ;  that 
you  have  a  stamp  printed  about  the  size 
of  a  postage  stain p,  to  be  used  by  the 
members  to  paste  on  their  correspondence 
to  advertisers.  This  would  help  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  get  a  square  deal  from  fakers 
and  would  also  help  the  people  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  know  where 
their  correspondents  saw  their  advertise¬ 
ment.  c.  J.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  we  shall 
try  it  out.  The  funds  of  the  Anti-Fake 
Club  are  rather  limited,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  furnish  the  stamp  from 
them,  but  we  have  a  design  made  and 
will  furnish  pasters  to  the  members  at 
the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  design  is  suggested : 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
ANTI-FAKE  CLUB 

I  do  not  patronize 
publications 
carrying  deceptive 
advertising 


These  can  be  supplied  at  five  cents  per 
hundred.  Contributions  to  the  expenses 
nf  the  Club  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  . $25.00 


Dr.  Ira  TJlman  .  5.00 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Sniffen  .  1.00 


Last  Autumn,  I  was  advised  to  write 
Lee  Todd  of  the  Southern  Intelligence 
Office,  215  North  6th  Street.  Richmond, 
Ya.,  as  he  could  furnish  good  help.  He 
promised  to  send  a'  good  servant  if  I 
would  send  $17  to  defray  travelling  ex¬ 
penses.  I  sent  the  check  in  December, 
1913.  It  vas  received  and  cashed,  and 
promises  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
but  no  help  appeared.  I  was  obliged  to 
get  other  help,  and  in  February  wrote 
Mr.  Todd  to  that  effect,  asking  for  a 
return  of  my  money,  but  failed  to  hear 
from  him.  Will  you  kindly  look  up  the 
case  and  see  what  can  be  done?  It  may 
be  a  good  lesson  for  other  "readers. 

New  York.  '  •  N.  w. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  we  have  had  a 
complaint  against  Mr.  Todd.  All  have 
been  to  the  same  effect — servants  have 
not  been  sent  and  the  advance  remittance 
for  expenses  has  not  been  returned.  Mr. 
Todd  writes  us  rather  contemptuously, 
referring  us  to  his  lawyers,  and  advises 
that  it  is  time  we  stop  writing  to  him. 
We  realize  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
get  redress  for  complainants  but  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  the  history  for  their 
own  protection.  They  will  want  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  help.  There  is  no 
License  Bureau  in  Richmond,  such  as 
we  have  in  New  York,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  issuing  licenses  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  holders.  Our  law  is  more  effect¬ 
ive,  for  the  license  would  be  revoked  upon 
a  report  of  a  similar  transaction  if  it 
were  not  remedied  immediately.  This  is 
evidently  a  case  for  the  Post  Office  au¬ 
thorities. 

I  received  a  circular  on  a  post  card 
from  the  American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
1775  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.,  of  big  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  of  tires  for  automobiles,  ab¬ 
solutely  new  and  standard  makes.  On 
March,  27,  1915,  I  sent  an  order  to  the 
American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  with  the 
required  advance  remittance  and  stated 
“Please  ship  one  Firestone,  non-skid  tire, 
size  30x3%,  guaranteed  for  3.500  miles 
by  express  c.o.d.”  1  wanted  to  examine 

it  upon  arrival  but  the  express  agent  said 
I  could  not  before  paying  the  $10  collect 
on  it  and  express  charges,  so  thinking 
everything  would  be  all  right  I  paid  for 
it,  brought  it  home  and  it  was  not  a  Fire¬ 
stone  make  at  all,  but  a  tire  that  had 
the  name  of  it  all  scratched  off  and  had 
a  flaw  in  that  will  wear  the  inner  tube 
out  quickly  if  used.  It  was  not  what  I 
sent  for  at  all.  It  is  what  I  call  a  sec¬ 
ond  tire,  so  1  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the 
company  and  told  them  the  circumstances. 

New  Jersey.  E.  w. 

We  took  this  matter  up  in  behalf  of  the 
subscriber  with  the  American  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  and  at  first  the  company  took 
tho  position  that  so  long  as  they  sent  this 
subscriber  a  tire  that  was  guaranteed  for 


3,500  miles  he  had  no  cause  for  complaint 
even  though  the  Firestone  tire  as  ordered 
was  not  received.  Finally  the  company 
agreed  to  accept  the  return  of  the  tire 
and  refund  the  money  paid,  provided  it 
was  returned  by  “E.  W.”  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  custom¬ 
er  should  be  out  the  charges  both  ways 
when  the  American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
made  a  quotation  on  a  Firestone  tire,  the 
quotation  was  accepted  and  the  company 
failed  to  send  the  tire  specified.  The 
further  contention  of  the  subscriber  that 
the  tire  was  not  a  perfect  one  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  why  the  carrying  charges 
should  be  paid  by  the  house  selling  the 
tire.  “E.  W.”  has  his  choice  of  getting 
what  service  he  can  out  of  the  tire,  or 
returning  it,  prepaying  the  express 
charges  and  taking  chances  on  getting 
his  money  refunded.  We  are  giving  this 
brief  history  of  the  transaction  for  the 
guidance  of  other  automobile  tire  buyers. 


The  record  of  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  1914  shows  that  we 
have  collected  some  800  claims,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $19,665.50;  of  this  amount 
$3,206.10  was  from  transportation  com¬ 
panies  alone.  We  received  1015  miscel¬ 
laneous  claims  and  600  express  claims  for 
collection.  We  have  answered  2.390  in¬ 
quiries  for  ratings  and  reliability  of 
houses.  The  correspondence  involved  the 
writing  and  mailing  of  nearly  25,000  let¬ 
ters.  Some  30  transportation  claims  have 
been  unadjustible  for  various  reasons,  and 
we  have  been  unsucessful  in  200  of  the 
miscellaneous  claims;  some  being  uncol¬ 
lectible;  some  concerns  being  out  of  busi¬ 
ness;  and  some  of  the  disputes  were  of 
such  a  nature  no  adjustment  could  be 
reached.  Following  is  the  account  since 
we  began  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work  : 


191 0 —  400  claims  collected... 

1911— 539 

1912— 558 

1913— 743  “  “ 

1914— 800 


$9,065.45 

12.110.63 

10.926.51 

10.112.91 

19.665.50 


The  thing  that  is  important  about  this 
work  is  that  country  people,  because  of 
their  position,  are  unable  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  or  to  get  redress  in  such  cases. 
While  this  condition  exists  our  boasted 
civilization  and  means  of  justice  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Here  is  more 
than  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  greac 
part  of  which  would  probably  never  be 
collected  through  ordinary  means,  and  if 
we  add  the  accounts  that  we  failed  to 
collect,  it  would  greatly  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  yet  publishers  who  scoff  at 
this  kind  of  work  on  the  part  of  a  publi¬ 
cation,  and  when  it  affected  one  of  his 
pet  crooks  adversely,  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress  strongly  intimated 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  species  of  black¬ 
mail.  Of  course,  there  is  no  semblance 
of  blackmail  about  it.  If  there  were  it 
would  not  last  a  month.  A  blackmailer 
threatens  to  publish  information,  true  or 
false,  about  the  person  approached,  un¬ 
less  money  is  paid  him  to  suppress  the 
attack.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  some  sense 
a  cooperative  institution.  Some  170,000 
farmers  support  it  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  individual  information  and  for  the 
further  purpose  of  having  a  defender, 
whenever  and  wherever  their  collective 
and  just  interests  require  a  champion. 
When  a  man  or  a  concern  seeking  their 
trade  individually,  defaults  on  one  or 
abuses  his  trust,  the  others  are  clearly 
entitled  to  the  facts  as  a  guide  to  their 
future  action.  In  other  words,  we  believe 
that  the  strength  and  power  given  to  a 
farm  paper  by  its  subscribers  collectively, 
should  be  used  for  their  individual  and 
united  interests.  The  fact  that  no  charge 
is  ever  made  for  this  service,  and  that 
the  paper  defends  any  suit  that  grows 
out  of  it  at  its  own  expense,  is  sufficient 
answer  to  any  charge  of  selfish  or  unfair 
motive. 


In  a  prosperous  rural  community  the 
village  doctor  was  also  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School.  Incidentally  In- 
taught  a  class  of  small  boys.  “Willie,” 
impressively  remarked  the  doctor  one 
Sunday  afternoon  to  a  bright-faced 
youngster,  “can  you  tell  me  what  we 
must  do  in  order  to  get  to  heaven?” 
“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  response  of 
William,  “we  must  die.”  “That  is  very 
true,”  said  the  doctor  encouragingly,  “but 
can’t  you  tell  me  what  we  must  do  be¬ 
fore  we  die?”  “Yes.  sir.”  was  the  start¬ 
ling  repoinder  of  little  Willie,  “we  must 
get  sick  and  send  for  you.” — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


Good  concrete — and  that  means  concrete  made 
with  the  highest  quality  of  Portland  Cement — 
grows  harder  and  stronger  every  year. 

In  building  of  concrete  you  cannot  afford  to 
use  inferior  materials.  “  Many  brands  of  Portland 
Cement  are  on  the  market,”  says  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Bulletin  No.  481,  “from  which  the  farmer 
should  select  a  make  guaranteed  by  the  local 
dealer  to  meet  the  standard  specifications  for  ce¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government.” 


8? 
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ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


is  warranted  to  more  than  meet  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  requirements  and  all  other  standard  tests.  It 
may  be  relied  upon  for  everlasting  concrete  work. 

ALPHA  goes  further  and  is  more  economical 
than  ordinary  Portland  Cements  because  every 
ounce  is  live,  active  and  full  of  binding  power. 
Every  hour,  day  and  night,  it  is  inspected  by 
chemists.  Don’t  ask  for  just  “Portland”  Cement; 
specify  ALPHA  and  be  sure. 

Ask  the  ALPHA  Dealer 

in  your  community  for  the  valuable  free  book, 
“ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It”.  It  tells  and 
shows  how  to  make  scores  of  improvements.  If  you 
don’t  know  the  ALPHA  dealer, write  us, mentioning 
what  you  are  planning  to  build.  Address  Dept.  R  . 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  Easfon*  Pa. 

fifties  Offices;  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Savannah. 
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[DEE  trial  DECCEMED  non  KERO  SEN  Ei 
rnLE»)DAYsDt)jtriEK»ANKINC  ENGINE 


“  The  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  2-Cycle  Engines  in  the  IV orld'  ’ 

It  isn’t  the  first  cost  of  an  engino--IT’S  THE  RUNNING  COST  THAT  COUNTS.  Economy  of 
fuel  and  the  Biircncaa  with  which  they  run  have  made  Bos 
little  huatlera  in  tho  world.  No  carburetor  troubles  because 


UBVlclo  ...  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _  the  famous  Bessemer  Universal  Fuel 

Feeder  feeds  automatically  for  a  light  or  heavy  load,  thus  preventing  any  waste 
- .  Ti-rJ  of  fuel.  Non-cranking,  only  3  moving  parts,  change  of  speed,  etc.  t  to  10 
;•/  H.  P.  80  days  free  trial.  Immediate  shipment.  Write  for  Catalog  K 

If  you  require  a  larger  engine  uae  the 


BEST 
FOR 
WASHING 
MACHINE 


Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine 

Lower  picture  shown  the  famous  Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine. 

Widely  used  in  irrigation,  flour  mills,  factories,  electric  light  plants, 
etc.  Runs  on  cheap  fuel  and  crude  oils.  No  batteries  or  magnetos 
1  required:  ignition  is  automatic  after  starting.  16  to  166  H.  P.  Special 
Catalog  1‘0”  free. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY 

123  Lincoln  Ave.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to 
User 


2H-P,  $34.95 
4  II-P,  69.75  fl 
6H-P,  97.75 
8  H-P.  *39.65 
12  H-P.  197.00 
16  H-P.  308.80 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Portable  Engine  a 
Proportionally  Low, 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Statiomiry,  (skidded  or  on  iron  base)  .and  Mounted 
Styles.  Long-wearing,  separable,  semi-steel  cylin¬ 
ders  and  4-ring  pistons;  automobile  ignition;  spark 
shift;  vertical  valves;  variable  Bpeed;  and  other 
merits  without  which  no  engine  is  now  high-grade. 

Liberal  6- Year  Guaranty 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Why  pay  double  price  for 
any  good  engine, or  take^ajpoor  one, 


costa 


!  , 


for  any  price,  when  the  WITTE  c< 
so  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk? 

New  Rook  Free  Tells  you  the  “in- 

new  book  tree.  Bid0  oj engrine  tell_ 

f«{7  as  well  as  manufacturing.  Get  tho  Itka, 
facts  whether  you  buy  from  me  or  not. 

Address  my  office  nearest  you.  ^  1 

Ed.  H.Witto,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1894  Oakland  Avenue,  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Office  189  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 
A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work.  11  H.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current :  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  ,  Write 
Jacobson  engines,  »®»  for  illustrated 

stationary  and  port-  ft®  Hi  bulletin. 
able,  up  to  25  H.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG. 

CO. 

Dept. 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  AH  Farm  Work 


Handy 

Truck 


Most  useful  farm  en¬ 
gines.  Built  to  run  with¬ 
out  trouble  and  do  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 

Throttle  Governed.  Fric¬ 
tion  Clutch  Pulley.  Run  * 
at  any  speed.  Ve-y  light 

Weight,  easy  to 
move  from  job 
to  job.  4  H.P 

weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  North  2tst  Str.ot 
Lincoln,  Nabraaka 


!  Throttle  Governed-Steady  ^  Quiet 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  fl  inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  repl 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  Ending  April  30,  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  hosed 
on  the  fit  t  content  of  the  milk,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  00  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  three  and  five  per  cent, 
fat.  The  price  increases  uniformly  three 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . 

.  . .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  . . 

...  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

3.00 

June  . 

.  ..  1.00 

1.35 

1.30 

1.45 

3.00 

July  . 

.  ..  1.16 

1.31 

3.40 

1.61 

1.70 

Aug.  . 

. ..  1.32 

1.47 

3.02 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  .  , 

. ..  1.41 

1.56 

1.73 

1.86 

2.01 

II  UTTER. 

The  price  decline  noted  last  week  has 
been  checked  by  moderate  supplies,  and 
in  some  cases  a  one  cent  advance  has 
been  made.  The  market  is  firmer  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  medium  and  lower  grades  than 
top  qualities. 


with  three  rows  of  baskets  instead  of 
four.  rI  hese  veneer  packages  are  better 
for  car  lot  than  small  shipment  business, 
as  they  do  not  stand  handling  so  well  as 
the  heavier  crates. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  150  @2  50 

K«sset  .  2  00  @  2  75 

Spitz... .  250  @4  00 

Baldwin .  2  60  @4  00 

Wlnesap  .  2  60  @  3  50 

spy  . .  2  60  @  4  00 

Greening  .  2  25  @  4  00 

Box,  as  to  variety,  .  l  00  @  2  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt .  15  @  25 

Louisiana  . . .  20  @  27 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


7  111  @7  20 
5  00  @5  95 
5  40  @  5  50 
<•>  40  @  6  45 
7  00  @7  10 
5  50  @  5  90 
5  50  @  5  60 


VEGETABLES. 

Old  potatoes  continue  in  large  supply, 
the  bulk  of  sales  being  lower.  New  from 
the  South  in  good  demand  when  of  fair 
size.  Asparagus  lower  except  on  prime 
nearby.  Old  cabbage  about  gone  and 
running  poor ;  new  selling  well,  in  some 
cases  up  to  $2.75  per  barrel  crate.  Onions 
lower,  considerable  of  the  old  stock  being 
grown  and  poor ;  new  selling  well. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl.  . . 

State, 180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Southern,  new,  bbls  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . . 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 

Southern . 

Nearby  . 

Beets.  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl.... 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 

New,  bbl.  crate . 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket 

Onions— Red.  bag  . 

Yellow.  . . 

White  . 

Texas,  crate . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  ... 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl.... 

Marrow . 

New,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu,  . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate  ... 


•  1  25  @1  35 
.  1  25  @  1  40 

1  25  @  1  35 
4  00  @  6  00 

2  00  @  5  00 
.  1  50  @  2  00 

5  @  20 

2  00  @4  00 

1  00  @  3  50 
,  2  00  @  3  50 

2  00  @  4  00 
1  00  @  1  75 
1  00  @  1  75 

20  00  @25  00 
1  011  @2  25 
o  0(1  @5  00 
50  @  75 

1  50  @  2  00 
75  @  2  00 
50  @  1  00 
50  @  1  25 

1  40  &  1  65 
75  @  1  25 

2  00  ®  3  00 

1  00  @  1  25 

10  @  75 

2  00  @  4  00 
1  50  @  2  50 
1  60  &  2  25 
1  50  @  2  00 
1  50  @  3  50 
1  00  @  3  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  lb .  35  @  45 

Fowls  .  ic  @  17 

Roosters .  10  @  11 

Pucks .  ]3  @  14 

Geese .  8  @  9 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . . . 20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  22 

Sqnab  broilers,  pair . 75  @  1  15 

Boasters  . ; . .  23  @  24 

Fowls . . .  14  @  17 

Spring  Ducks .  23  @  24 

Squabs,  doz . . ""  1  50  @4  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  8  00  @8  50 

Bulls .  5  60  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  50  @  6  40 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 6  50  @  9  25 

„  Culls .  5(jo  @7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  6  uO 

Lambs  .  8  76  @9  50 

Gogs .  7  50  @  8  00 

COUNTRY- DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime .  ]2*@  13 

Common  to  good .  9  @  11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  5  00  @  8  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  very  dull,  receipts  being  larger 
and  demand  so  slow  that  stocks  cannot  be 
cleared. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  21  50  @22  00 

No.  2 . 20  00  @21  00 

No.  3  . 18  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 17  00  @20  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 12  00  @14  00 


GRAIN 


Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  31?£@ 

Extra,  92  score  .  30*@ 

Good  to  Choice  .  25  @ 

Lower  Grades .  22  @ 

Storage .  22  @ 

State  Dairy,  ben .  28  @ 

Comm  on  to  Good .  22  @ 

Ladles  .  18  @ 

Packing  Stock .  lg  @ 

Process  .  ly  @ 


• ; 

31 

39 

24 
27 

SO 

25 

21 

19 

23 


Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  33. 
Chicago  creamery.  22@28. 


CHEESE. 

The  market  is  fairly  steady  at  the  ad¬ 
vances  last  noted.  There  is  a  little  ex¬ 
port  demand  for  fresh  made  at  15 14  or 
a  trifle  under. 


Whole  Milk,  new  specials 
New,  average  fancy  .. 
New,  under  grades  ... 

Old,  specials . 

Old,  average  fancy.... 
Wisconsin,  old.  Twins 

Skims,  special . 

Fair  to  good  . 


16  @ 
15  @ 
12*@ 
17  @ 
16*@ 
16*@ 
12  @ 
7  @ 


16J4 

15* 

14 

17* 

16* 

17 


14 

10 


EGGS 

Receipts  are  extremely  heavy,  running 
about  1,500,000  dozen  per  day,  and  stor¬ 
age  space  being  filled  so  rapidly  that  spe¬ 
culation  for  this  purpose  is  checked  and 
lower  prices  probable.  Interior  markets 
in  the  large  producing  sections  are  de¬ 
cidedly  easier. 


"  hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . . . " 

Common  to  good. 


23*@  24 

19  @  21 

21  @  22 
17  @  19 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

1  he  apple  market  is  firm  on  desirable 
varieties.  Strawberries  very  irregular  in 
quality.  The  24-quart  crate  is  being  used 
to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly.  It  is 
a  very  light  package  made  of  veneer, 


Wheat  is  higher  owing  to  export  de¬ 
mand,  and  unfavorable  outlook  in  some 
producing  sections — excessive  rain  in 
Texas  and  drought  in  the  middle  west. 
Oats  and  corn  without  change. 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  74  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  69  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  87  @  88 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  62  @  63 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  25  @1  26 

MILLFEED. 

New  York— 

Bran,  car  lots . 25  50  @26  40 

Middlings . 25  75  @3100 

Red  Dog  . 32  00  @33  00 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @34  00 

Buffalo— 

Bran,  ear  lots . 25  00  @26  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality  . 25  00  @28  00 

Gluten  feed . 28  60  @29  00 

Homiuey  feed . 30  00  @3100 

Oil  Meal,  ton  lots .  31  00  @32  00 

St.  Louis— 

Bran,  car  lots . 22  00  @24  00 

Hominy  feed  . 26  00  @27  00 

Middlings . 28  00  @29  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  28  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  27 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 34  @  36 

Tub,  choice  . .  32  ®  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  @  28 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  25  @  1  50 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  18  @  20 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  15 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  . 17  @  20 


Salting  Butter. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  amount  of 
salt  to  put  in  butter?  I  wish  to  have  it 
the  same  each  time  and  do  not  know 
what  amount  to  use  or  what  the  rule  is. 

F.  E.  M. 

The  amount  of  salt  used  varies  from 
less  than  an  ounce  to  nearly  three  ounces. 
Probably  one  ounce  to  the  pound  will 
suit  more  customers  than  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity.  This  gives  a  good  flavor,  without, 
excessive  saltiness. 


Buffalo  Robes  for  Sale. 

I  am  interested  in  the  sale  of  four  gen¬ 
uine  buffalo  robes,  two  large  lap  robes 
and  two  smaller  seat  robes.  What  are 
they  probably  worth  and  can  you  put  me 
in  touch  with  some  firm  who  would  buy 
them?  The  robes  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  g.  g.  c. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  sale  for 
these  robes.  One  dealer  tells  us  lie  has 
50  on  hand  for  which  he  can  get  no  rea¬ 
sonable  offers.  If  anyone  knows  of 
buyers  for  such  robes  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

There  is  plenty  of  everything,  unless  it 
may  be  strawberries,  which  are  slow  in 
coming  in,  as  though  the  crop  was  late. 
They  are  retailing  at  35  cents  a  quart. 
They  are  generally  fairly  plenty  and 
cheap  here  before  the  end  of  April.  There 
is  no  hope  for  the  late  jiotnto  market. 
The  retail  price  is  not  above  50  cents  and 
the  farmer  does  well  if  he  gets  30  cents. 
Apples  are  plentiest  in  the  lower  grades, 
which  retail  at  75  cents  a  bushel  for  Spy. 
Butter  is  not  quoted  above  33  cents  a 
pound,  wholesale,  the  retail  price  being  34 
cents  for  most  of  the  better  brands, 
('lieese  remains  at  17  cents  for  best  at 
wholesale,  and  20  cents  retail.  It  is 
showing  more  firmness.  Kggs  are  very 
low,  wholesale  not  being  above  23  cents, 
with  2(5  cents  the  top  price  at  retail. 
With  the  price  of  grain  so  high  there  is 
not  much  in  them  for  the  farmer.  In 
spite  of  the  report  of  a  poor  maple  syrup 
season  the  prices  are  low,  not  above  $1.10 
per  gallon  for  syrup  and  14  cents  a  pound 
for  sugar.  The  general  vegetable  market 
is  quite  well  supplied.  Of  such  as  retail 
at  10  cents  per  two-quart  measure  carrots 
are  55  cents  a  bushel,  parsnips  90  cents 
with  new  beets  40  to  50  cents  per  dozen 
bunches.  Spinach  retails  at  35  cents  a 
peck.  Old  cabbage  is  not  advanced  by 
the  appearance  of  new  at  higher  prices, 
wholesaling  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  hundred. 
New  Florida  cabbage  is  $3.25  to  $3.50 
per  crate.  Celery  is  scarcer  and  higher 
than  most  green  stuff,  being  not  less  than 
10  cents  a  small  bunch,  retail  and  $1.25 
to  $1.75  per  crate,  wholesale.  There  is 
plenty  of  lettuce,  retailing  at  10  cents  for 
four  small  heads  and  wholesaling  at  50 
cents  to  $1.25  per  hamper.  j.  w.  c. 


LOS  ANGELES  MARKETS, 

The  more  I  see  of  Southern  California 
the  more  I  observe  that  the  market  sit¬ 
uation  is  a  matter  of  early  Spring  and 

different  style  of  quotation  rather  than 
of  different  products.  The  food  set  forth 
on  the  dining  table  differs  very  little 
from  what  we  eat  at  home  in  New  York 
State,  for  if  we  do  not  raise  it  or  keep 
it  in  stock  by  our  Winter  storage  de¬ 

vices,  either  California  or  Florida  will 
send  it  to  us  at  prices  that  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  close  to  the  prices  where  it  is 

raised.  Los  Angeles  has  no  retail  pro¬ 
duce  markets,  but  has  wholesale  markets, 
some  of  the  more  pretentious  greengrocers 
setting  forth  their  stuff  in  market  dis¬ 
play  style.  Now,  at  the  last  of  March, 
home-grown  green  peas  are  coming  in  at 
6  to  67/4  cents  a  pound  to  retailers  for 
Telephone  and  the  first  crop  of  cabbage 
is  nearly  all  cut,  selling  at  00  to  75  cents 
per  sack.  There  is  head  lettuce  in  the 
gardens,  bigger  than  one’s  fist,  selling 
at  25  cents  per  dozen.  Asparagus  is 
cheap  at  12  to  12*4  cents  per  pound,  but 
green  beans  come  from  Florida  at  30  to 
35  cents  per  pound.  Tomatoes  are  Cuban 
at  $3.50  per  crate.  I  imagine  that  this 
hot  climate  vegetable  would  object  to  the 
chilly  nights.  Irish  potatoes  are  high, 
$1.75  to  $3.50  per  hundred  for  fancy 
Burbanks,  while  local  sweet  potatoes  are 
only  $2.50. 

Apples  are  75  to  90  cents  a  box  of 
about  a  bushel  for  Bellflowers,  others  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  $1.90.  I  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  with  Pacific  Coast  apples  worth 
stating.  I  had  bought  fine-looking  ones, 
but  found  them  flavorless  and  dry  till  I 
came  to  some  Winesaps  that  were  worse 
than  the  average.  Then  I  vowed  to  buy 
no  more.  In  the  wonderfully  ornate  San 
Joaquin  building  at  the  San  Diego  Ex¬ 
position  I  spoke  of  this  to  the  manager 
and  he  gave  me  some  Belleflowers,  which 
I  found  good  and  I  have  since  eaten  them 
with  satisfaction.  Strawberries  are  com¬ 
ing  in  faster  now  and  losing  their  usual 
Winter  scorched  appearance,  selling  at 
25  cents  for  two  pint  boxes.  J.  w.  c. 


I  want  to  get  the  name  and  address  of 
a  certain  Andrews  whose  father,  builder 
of  Andrews’  sawing  machine,  used  to 
set  up  his  machines  for  buyers  along  the 
Assonent  River  near  what  is  now  As- 
sonet.  Mass.,  then  called  Freetown.  This 
was  50  or  more  years  ago.  R.  P.  I. 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  (small  cost  with 


Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  IT.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Eastcr^Pa. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  Iiavu  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  ami  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  larinft.  If  you  need  n 
good,  intelligent,  Robcr  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  wc  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWI8I1  AGKICL'l/TlJRAL  SOCIETY 
170  Second  Avenue  New  york  ('itj 


■  M  IT  IVl  n  b  L  r  MAKE  GOOD 

Satisfaction  or  nocharge.  SIDNEY  Y.  SULLIVAN,  aoency 
with  a  record.  Plione.  6486  Cortland.  99  Nassau  St.,  N  Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recentiy,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


NULL’S  Famous  Melilotus  Clover  Honey,  10  lb 
pail.  $1.50;  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL. 
Demopolis,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acre  fruit  farm.  3,500  trees — 
peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry.  5  acres 
strawberries,  10  minutes  to  railroad  station; 
brick  house  ami  good  buildings,  $7,500.  E.  D. 
HUFFMAN,  owner,  Marshall’s  Creek,  Pa. 


41  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — Cheap,  $1,950:  111 
health  is  reason  for  selling.  Apply  to  JOS. 
M.  KRAMER,  R.  7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Fourteen  acre  farm,  one  mile  from 
Waterbury,  New  Haven  trolley,  good  six-room 
house,  barn,  city  water,  good  well,  horse  cow 
fruit;  $2,500;  $1,400  cash.  E.  A.  BARKER, 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  00  acres,  2  greenhouses  4 
mushroom  houses,  near  Philadelphia.  Box  $3, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


BARGAIN — 150-acre  Eastern  New  York  farm; 

good  improvements,  running  water:  price  now. 
$3,000.  Address  LIMESTONE,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

FINE  FARM — 338  acres,  300  cleared,  rich  land, 
suitable  for  grain,  stock  raising,  fruits  or 
truck;  balance  well  set  in  timber;  no  rocks,  soil 
light;  five  acres  apples  and  Kieffer  pears  in 
bearing;  large  frame  house  and  outbuildings; 
situated  near  Maryland  ami  Delaware  line  in 
Kent  Co.,  three  miles  from  town,  schoolhouse 
at  entrance  to  farm;  will  divide  to  suit  buyers; 
terms  easy,  long  time  payments;  must  tie  seen 
to  be  appreciated:  one  hundred  acres  being 
planted  to  corn  and  tomatoes  now.  Write  to 
owner,  G.  F.  GOOTEE,  Smyrna,  Delaware. 

585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Impure  F.  It. 
KEATOR,  Attorney  at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place 
New  York. 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  Poultry  Farm,  mile 
railroad,  fourteen  miles  Philadelphia;  3,000 
Y !  perfect  condition,  sacrifice,  $7,000. 
WHI I  E  I  EATIIER  FARM,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  well  stocked;  all 
new  machinery,  buildings  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion;  20  acres  wood  land;  picturesque  location; 
price^  $5,800.  E.  H.  L.,  R.  D.  8,  Schenectady, 

400  ACRES — Choice  farm  land,  40  acres  culti¬ 
vated,  abundance  spring  water,  near  school, 
state  road,  quick  sale;  $15  per  acre;  particulars. 
Write  A.  B.  LaV ALLEY.  Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED  for  cabin  cruiser.  Box  83 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOREMAN  wants  position,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  American,  37,  married:  want  to  get 
on.,,a  farm  wl,erc  capability  and  sobriety 

will  be  appreciated;  wages  $65;  house,  find 
Address  Box  88,  care  Rural  New  York. 

WANTED— Married1  man,  general  farm  work, 
landlord  not  active  In  work,  and  must  have 
some  managing  ability;  must  be'  honest,  active 
and  careful;  house,  etc.,  furnished;  running 
water  and  gas  In  all  buildings;  pleasant  loca¬ 
tion,  near  town  and  R.  R.  station;  better  than 
average  wages  and  according  to  ability;  excep¬ 
tionally  good  position  for  right  kind  of  man- 
prefer  young  man  who  wants  to  save  monev 
H.  K.  CRANDALL,  Wllawana,  Pa. 

YOTJNO  MAN,  some  experience,  Cornell  Agri¬ 

cultural  student,  wants  position  on  farm- 
wages  no  object.  PAUL  SOHLEIN,  382  Union 
St.,  Brooklyn. 

RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  WANTED— Expert 
poiiltryinan,  single,  two  years’  practical 
school,  executive  experience,  largest  plants;  ac¬ 
countant;  references.  R.  SALKIN,  312  Henry 
St.,  New  York  City. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  DAIRYMAN,  fourteen  years’ 
r  wanta  «  good  position.  WILLIAM 

LENAIIAN,  Barryvllle,  New  York. 

WANTED  POSITION — As  a  working  foreman  on 
a  gentleman’s  place  by  a  young  married  man 
nationality  Scotch;  up  to  all  kinds  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  3  years’  experience;  no  milking.  Address 
WM.  BEATTIE,  Norfolk,  Conn.  S  * 

WANTED — Head  farmer  for  100  acre  farm 
Litchfield,  Conn.;  experienced,  married;  good 
wages  house,  wood;  wife  to  hoard  extra  man. 
G.  H.  McKKNZIE,  Torringtou,  Conn. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  WANTED  in  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  aiPults  and  three  small  children- 
must  bit  sfroiig,  efficient,  honest  and  willing  to 
wash  and  iron;  good  wages.  Apply  MRS.  H.  I,. 
WATERMAN,  Valatie,  Columbia  County,  New 
York. 

COLLEGE  STUDENT  wishes  position  on  farm 
for  summer;  accustomed  to  horses;  experience 
not^uoney  desired.  141  Herkimer  St,,  Brooklyn, 

HELP  WANTED — Good  home  offered  to  couple; 

man  for  farm  work,  woman  to  do  cooking; 
must  be  a  generally  good  all  round  woman:  all 
modern  improvements;  private  family.  Address, 
stating  wages  expected,  references,  etc..  Box 
422.  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY. MAN — Single,  graduate,  understand¬ 
ing  all  branches;  five  years’  experience;  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  91,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Station  227  >  Columbus,  Ohio 


Special  Harness 
Catalog  Also — 
I’ll  Send  Both 

W  rite  today  and  address 


My  5%  Profit  Offer  on  Split 

Hickory  Buggies 


No  matter  whether  or  not  you  ever  before  had  one  of 
my  big  free  catalogs,  I  want  you  to  send  for  the  hook 
this  year.  After  fifteen  years  of  planning  and 
building  the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  I  am  now  ready  to  announce  a  policy 
that  will  challenge  the  instant  attention  of 
every  man  even  slightly  interested  in  a  new 
buggy  or  harness.  This  is  my  challenge 
proposition  —  a  proposition  that  I  be 
lieve  will  revolutionize  the  business 
of  making andsellingfine vehicles. 


Let  Me  Send 
You  the  Book 
and  Tell  You 
ol  My  Sen 
sational 
5%  F 


on 


Has 
Cut  Prices 
Down 
to  the 
Heart 


Because  my 
new  5  %  policy 
that  I  want  to 
tell  you  all  about 
has  enabled  me  to 
cut  down  cost  of  sales 
all  sides  and  give 
you  bigger  vehicle  and 
harness  values  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of  getting — 
bigger  and  better  than  I  ever 
hoped  to  offer. 

Remember  the  big  Phelps  Book 
shows  you  more  styles  that  you 
could  find  in  20  stores.  Phelps  cuts 
out  the  dealer,  the  jobber,  all  middle¬ 
men.  Now  he  has  made  another  big 
cut.  And  his  trial  offer  to  von  is  even 
broader  than  ever. 


Try  This  Buggy  Over 
Your  Own  Roads  at  My  Risk 

Let  me  show  you  how  my  direct  from  factory  plan  and 
my  new  profit  splitting  S°Jo  idea  are  going  to  give  you  a 
buggy  you  will  be  proud  to  own  at  a  price  lower  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of.  30  Days’  Free  Road  lest.  2  years’ guarantee. 
$25  to  $55  saving — choice  of  150  styles.  And  my  big  new  5c/o 
policy.  All  shown  in  the  book. 

Get  This  Big  Book 

No  need  to  take  my  word  for  anything.  No  need  even  to  write  a  letter. 
Just  send  me  a  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address,  and  you’ll 
get  the  proposition  and  the 
big,  new  book  at  once. 

The  book  is  a  regular  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  inside  information  about 
vehicle  making  and  selling.  Read 
it  and  you  will  know  how  fine 
vehicles  are  made  and  what  they 
should  cost.  Use  the  hook  to 
check  up  on  your  own  dealer 
and  find  out  where  you 
stand. 
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Years 


Success 


Going  After  the  Cows 


TF- 


Hudson  is  the  Class  Car 

Wherever  You  Go,  That  Fact  is  Apparent 


Your  delight  in  your  new  car  will  largely  depend  on  these  two  fea¬ 
tures  in  it— 

Pride  of  ownership 
Freedom  from  trouble 

One  can’t  long  enjoy  a  car  unless  he  is  proud  of  it.  And  a  car  that 
isn’t  dependable  becomes  unendurable.  That  is  particularly  true  in  the 
country,  away  from  repair  shops.  Don’t  overlook  those  facts. 


New  Ideas  of  Class 


Men  who  could  afford  them  used  to  buy  big,  impressive  cars.  Now 
all  that  excess  is  distinctly  out  of  vogue.  Good  taste  now  calls  for  light¬ 
ness,  moderation  and  refinement.  And  the  HUDSON  best  appeals  to 
that  taste. 

Over  4000  HUDSONS  are  now  owned  in  the  metropolitan  district 
of  New  York.  Fifth  Avenue  is  crowded  with  them.  Hundreds  of  the 
finest  homes  have  HUDSONS  at  the  door. 

In  Chicago,  the  great  packers  own  HUDSONS.  In  Pittsburgh, 
the  steel  kings.  In  Washington,  four  embassies  have  HUDSONS, 
one  cabinet  member  and  many  men  of  national  fame.  The  governors  of 
nine  states  own  them. 

So  everywhere  you  go.  HUDSON  is  the  class- car  of  this  new-day 
type.  The  man  who  owns  one  finds  himself  in  distinguished  company. 

No  More  Experiments 

It  is  not  mere  pride,  but  caution,  which  wins  these  men  to  HUD¬ 
SONS.  They  are  experienced  motorists.  And  you  don’t  find  such  men 
buying  untried  cars. 

Men  who  can  best  afford  it  are  the  last  men  to  take  risks.  They 
demand  known  quality — proved-out  makes.  In  this  new-type  car,  with 
its  many  radical  changes,  they  demand  it  more  than  ever.  They  must 
know  it  is  free  from  mistakes. 

HUDSON  is  the  pioneer  Light  Six.  It  is  designed  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  the  man  who  created  this  type.  Tour  years  have  been  spent  in 
perfecting  and  refining  it. 

And  12,000  owners  have  proved  it.  In  the  past  two  seasons  they 
have  driven  this  HUDSON  some  30  million  miles.  They  have  found  it 
dependable  under  every  condition.  Rarely  is  a  car  created  so  utterly 
free  from  fault 


Men  Who  Try  to  Save 

There  are  many  Light  Sixes  this  year.  Some  cost  much  more  than 
HUDSONS.  Some  cost  a  little  less;  and  that  seeming  saving  tempts 
many  a  man,  we  know. 

But  remember  that  this  HUDSON  costs  $200  less  than  it  did  when 
it  first  came  out.  That  is  due  to  our  mammoth  production  of  this  sin¬ 
gle  type.  It  has  trebled  in  a  year.  The  value  this  HUDSON  now  offers 
is  incomparable. 

The  cars  which  cost  less  are  not  like  the  HUDSON.  Even  weight 
comparisons  will  show  that.  If  the  extra  weight  is  but  450  pounds  it 
means  the  weight  of  three  adults. 

Any  saving  in  price  which  means  skimping  is  quickly  wiped  out  in 
repair  cost.  After  a  few  months  of  running,  an  undergrade  car  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Ask  any  experienced  motorist. 

Men  who  live  in  the  country  want  reliable  cars.  Repair  shops  are 
not  convenient.  Experts  are  not  on  call.  Farmers,  above  all,  should 
buy  reliable  cars.  They  cannot  afford  to  take  chances. 

That’s  particularly  true  of  a  new  type,  which  the  Light  Six  is.  You 
risk  the  loss  of  the  price  saving  over  and  over  if  the  car  isn’t  well  tried  out. 

What  Hudson  Stands  For 

In  the  motor  car  world,  HUDSON  stands  for  uncompromising 
quality.  No  part  is  ever  skimped. 

It  stands  for  true  lightness.  By  better  materials  and  better  design¬ 
ing  we  have  cut  tire  and  fuel  cost  in  two. 

It  stands  for  utter  refinement.  We  have  devoted  four  years  to  this 
model.  And  two  of  those  years — since  the  car  first  appeared — have  been 
given  to  final  touches. 

The  more  you  look  about  the  more  you  will  want  the  HUDSON. 
It  will  outlast  a  low-grade  car  by  years.  If  sold  second-hand  it  will  bring 
a  much  higher  price.  It  will  cost  you  far  less  in  the  long  run.  It  will 
multiply  your  enjoyment. 

Find  this  out  before  we  are  oversold. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger  Roadster 
$1550,f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  interest  in  the  cars  it  sells.  So 
long  as  the  car  is  in  service  we  maintain  our  interest  in  the  character  of 
its  service.  That’s  one  great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.  These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


NEW  YORK  DEALERS 

Albany — E.  V.  Stratton  Co.,  81  Chapel  St, 

Auburn — L.  E.  Springer. 

Avon — W.  P.  Schanck. 

Batavia — T.  J.  Kennedy. 

Bayshore — Jacob  Finkelstein. 

Binghamton — New  York  Sales  Co. 

Brooklyn — A.  Elliott  Ranney  Co.i  1184  Bedford  Avo. 
C.  Putnam. 

Buffalo — Hudson-Oliver  Motor  Co.,  1259  Main  St. 
Cooperstown — Cook’s  Auto  &  Supply  Store. 

Cutchogue,  L.  I. — J.  Henry  Wolf. 

Dolgeville — Smith  Bros.  Garage. 

Easthampton,  L.  I. — I.  Y.  Halsey. 

Elmira — Hudson-Bender  Motor  Car  Co.,  110-12  W. 
Church  St. 

Elizabethtown — V.  W.  Prime. 

Geneva — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

Glens  Falls — Empire  Automobile  Co. 


Glovcrsville — Gloversvillc  Motor  Car  Co. 

Gouvernour — Seaker  &  Curtis. 

Homer — Briggs  Bros. 

Hudson — Crescent  Garage  Co. 

Ithaca — J.  Pritchard  &  Son. 

Jamestown — Eagle  Garage  Co. 

Kingston — Peter  A.  Black. 

Leonardville — L.  H.  Baldwin. 

Leroy — H.  M.  Bradbury. 

Liberty — E.  H.  Nichols. 

Lima — W.  F.  Harvey. 

Lowville — Wm.  J.  Ralston. 

Lynbrook — Kern  Motor  Co. 

Malone — E.  T.  Rider. 

Mt.  Kisco— Co-operative  Assn.,  Bedford  Farmers’. 
Newburgh — Sloan  &  Clapper,  Inc.,  10-12  Lander  St.. 
New  Milford — J.  C.  Drew. 

New  Rochelle — The  Diamond  Motor  Car  Co. 

New  York — A.  Elliott  Ranney  Co.,  1926  Broadway. 
New  York — C.  R.  Radcliffe  Co.,  Jerome  and  Bum- 
side  Aves. 

Newark — Jay  Wright. 


Niagara  Falls — E.  C.  Fish. 

Nyack — Nyaok  Garage,  Inc. 

Oneida — Cole  Tool  &  Machine  Co. 

Oneonta — Hudson  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Ponfeld — Schaufelberger  Bros. 

Peru — Clough  Bros. 

Poughkeepsie — W.  H.  Lyall,  432  Main  St. 
Rochester — Ailing  &  Miles,  37  East  St. 

Salamanca — Salamanca  Garage  Co.,  32  Broad  St. 
Saranac  Lake — The  Gray  Bellows  Motor  Co. 
Schenectady — Stratton-Barron  Co.,  1634  Union  St. 
Seneca  Falls — E.  H.  Hasley. 

Stapleton,  S.  I. — Louis  Blum. 

St.  Johnsville — B.  &  C.  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse — Stowell  Motor  Car  Co. 

Tannersville — Broadway  Garage. 

Troy — Listman-Stratton  Co.,  237  River  St. 

Utica — A.  A.  Lederman  Co. 

Victor — Homer  E.  Snyder. 

Warsaw — G.  W.  Glasier. 

Watertown — Perl  N.  Devendorf. 

Williamson — L.  A.  Wilson. 
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A  New  Chemical  Test  for  Acid  Soils. 

A  Miniature  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Part  II. 

PPARATUS  REQUIRED— Last  week  we  gave 
a  little  picture  of  the  apparatus  required  for 
making  this  acid  test.  There  is  a  glass  flask 
for  boiling  the  mixture,  and  a  small  alcohol  burner 
for  producing  the  heat.  There  is  also  a  small  case 
for  holding  the  burner  and  the  flask.  The  chemi¬ 
cals  needed  in  making  the  test  are  kept  in  bottles. 
There  is  a  small  cup  used  for  measuring  the  soil. 
This  cup  has  a  capacity  of  nine  cubic  centimeters, 
and  when  filled  perfectly  it  will  hold  about  10  grains 
of  a  clay  loam  soil.  This  cup  is  the  measure  of  all 
soils  used  in  the  test.  A  solution  of  chemicals  is 
made  by  putting  five  grams  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  and 
r>0  grams  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  250  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  pure  water.  The  calcium  chloride  will 
dissolve,  but  the  sulphide  of  zinc  remains  suspended 
through  the  water.  This  mixture  is  kept  in  a  tight 
glass  bottle,  and  used  as  described  later.  You  will 
remember  that  this  test  depends  upon  the  fact  that 


the  first  thing  of  course  is  to  get  a  fair  sample  of  the 
soil.  As  we  all  know,  soils  vary  in  -their  composi¬ 
tion  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  and  in 
a  test  of  this  sort  we  should  not  take  the  surface 
soil  entirely,  but  endeavor  .to  get  a  sample  down  in 
that  part  of  the  soil  wive  re  the  roots  do  their  work. 
This  is  usually  done  by  scraping  off  about  one  inch 
of  the  surface  in  a  place  which  seems  to  be  a 
fair  average.  Push  the  measuring  cup  which  comes 
with  the  outfit  down  into  the  soil  bottom  side  up 
until  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face.  Then  a  knife  can  be  run  under  a  cup  and 
the  whole  thing  lifted  out,  leaving  this  measuring 
cup  filled  with  soil.  This  sample  will  answer  where 
the  soil  is  damp  enough  to  .take  up  the  cupful.  In 
a  dry  or  sandy  soil,  of  course,  the  cup  cannot  be 
filled  in  this  way.  In  such  a  case  a  quantity  of  the 
soil  is  dug  up  carefully,  well  crushed  or  pulverized, 
and  the  cup  filled  by  using  a  spoon  which  will  han¬ 
dle  the  dry  soil  properly.  When  the  sample  has 
been  collected,  it  is  poured  into  the  flask  used  for 
boiling.  The  measuring  cylinder  which  goes  with 
the  outfit  is  then  filled  with  water  up  to  a  point 


they  are  on  little  mounds  or  in  depressions  where 
the  water  •would  stand,  and  always  scraping  off  the 
upper  soil  to  the  depth  of  at  least  one  inch  before 
taking  the  sample.  As  each  piece  of  paper  serves  as 
a  test,  it  should  be  marked  to  show  the  locality  and 
laid  away  for  future  reference.  This  test  is  said  to 
give  far  more  positive  results  than  other  tests  in 
use.  This  is  particularly  true  of  soils  which  are 
not  strongly  acid.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
our  readers  have  been  quite  a  little  puzzled  in  their 
attempts  to  make  use  of  the  test  with  blue  litmus 
paper.  In  some  cases  this  paper  gives  only  a  faint 
pink  color,  and  we  have  known  of  instances  where 
it  was  an  even  chance  that  this  color  was  partly  the 
result  of  holding  the  paper  in  the  sweaty  lingers  be¬ 
fore  it  was  put  into  the  soil.  In  any  event  the  lit¬ 
mus  paper  test  does  not  suggest  whether  ground 
limestone  or  the  more  active  burned  lime  should  be 
used,  or  whether  -the  soil  requires  a  heavy  dose  of 
lime  immediately  or  not.  All  these  -things  are  ne¬ 
cessary  if  we  expect  to  use  lime  intelligently,  and 
this  simple  chemical  test  when  studied  out  and 
handled  fairly  will  without  question  prove  of  great 


A  Portable  Limestone  Crusher  at  Work  Turning  Out  Dust.  Fig.  253. 


when  this  sulphide  of  zinc  is  brought  into  contact 
with  an  acid,  the  offensive  sulphur  gas  is  given 
off.  The  object  of  using  the  chloride  of  calcium  is 
that  this  chemical  acts  upon  the  soil  so  as  to  make 
the  test  more  sensitive.  It  does  not  produce  any 
more  acidity,  hut  changes  the  acid  in  the  soil  so 
that  it  will  make  a  surer  action  with  the  sulphide 
of  zinc.  The  paper  which  is  used  for  testing  when 
held  over  the  fumes  of  this  flask  is  made  by  dip¬ 
ping  blotting  paper  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  In  using  this  test  it  will  probably  be  better 
for  the  farmer  to  buy  this  paper  at  a  drug  store  or 
from  a  chemist,  but  he  can  make  it  himself  by  dis¬ 
solving  acetate  of  lead  in  water,  soaking  the  paper 
and  then  drying  it  thoroughly.  The  water  used  in 
making  this  test  should  be  pure,  and  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline.  Rain  water,  which  is  collected  in  a 
clean  dish  after  it  has  been  raining  about  half  an 
hour,  would  be  good  for  the  purpose.  Water  of  a 
spring  will  generally  answer;  but  of  course  lime 
water  out  of  a  well  which  is  known  to  be  hard, 
would  not  give  as  good  results. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL. — In  making  the  test 


which  marks  45  cubic  centimeters.  Then  after 
shaking  the  bottle  which  contains  the  water  and 
chemicals,  five  cubic  centimeters  of  this  mixture  is 
added,  making  50  cubic  centimeters  in  all.  This 
liquid  is  poured  into  the  fiask  containing  the  soil, 
and  also  50  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  water.  The 
burner  is  then  started  under  the  flask,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  contents  will  begin  to  boil.  The 
operator  watches  his  flask  closely,  and  after  boiling 
has  gone  on  one  minute  he  holds  a  strip  of  the  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead  paper  over  the  top  of  the  flask.  The 
boiling  is  kept  up  for  two  minutes  with  the  paper 
held  in  the  fumes,  and  this  is  all  that  is  required. 
If  the  soil  is  acid  this  boiling  will  drive  off  the  sul¬ 
phur  fumes  described  last  week,  and  these  fumes 
will  color  the  paper  which  is  held  in  them  dark  or 
light  according  to  the  amount  of  acid  contained  in 
the  soil.  The  paper  is  then  put  away  for  reference, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  can  be  washed  out,  and  we 
are  all  ready  to  make  another  test. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TEST.— It  is  better 
to  take  samples  from  each  field  or  acre.  Take  them 
in  various  localities,  making  note  as  to  whether 


benefit  to  any  farmer.  Here  seems  to  be  a  chance 
for  some  smart  and  active  young  man  in  every  com¬ 
munity  to  do  a  little  business  at  testing  soils.  The 
apparatus’  will  not  cost  much,  and  after  a  few  trials 
an  intelligent  young  man  would  learn  how  to  op¬ 
erate  the  test  accurately,  and  after  he  obtained  fair 
results  through  practice  we  think  he  would  be  able 
to  obtain  quite  a  little  business  in  the  way  of  test¬ 
ing  soils  throughout  his  community.  At  any  rate, 
we  should  think  that  the  Farm  Bureau  men  might 
well  have  this  apparatus  to  use  in  their  work.  It 
is  small,  easily  carried  about,  and  apparently  sim¬ 
ple  to  operate.  Our  belief  is  that  a  thorough  use 
of  this  test  will  prove  of  very  great  value  in  any 
farm  community,  and  our  advice  to  young  men  who 
wish  to  study  farming  thoroughly  would  be  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  matter.  It  might  prove  the  first  step 
to  a  small  chemical  laboratory  in  which  a  skillful 
young  man  could  serve  the  neighborhood  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  concerned.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  the 
noted  agricultural  chemist,  started  in  such  a  farm 
laboratory.  The  possibilities  of  development  are 
great. 
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Home-made  Marker. 

How  cm n  I  make  a  one-horse  four-row  marker,  one 
that  can  be  constructed  quickly  and  cheap  at  home? 

Nova  Scotia.  P.  M.  N. 

WINO  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  modern  corn- 
planters  are  equipped  with  a  gauge  that  marks 
the  following  row  as  the  one  before  it  is  plant¬ 
ed.  the  marker  has  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  farm 
b  id.  This  is  to  he  regretted.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  straight  row  wtili  the  planter  when 
ene's  mind  is  occupied  with  the  dropping  mechan- 
5sm  as  well  as  with  guiding  the  horse.  Much  bet¬ 
ter  work  can  be  done  by  marking  the  ground  pre- 
vious  to  planting.  When  planting  with  a  one-row 
planter  on  well  marked  land  the  horse  soon  learns 
to  follow  the  marks  with  little  guidance. 

Aside  from  making  a  better  appearance,  corn 
planted  in  straight  rows  actually  brings  a  larger 
cash  return  per  acre.  This  is  due  principally  to 
the  following  reasons.  The  cultivator  can  be  worked 
more  closely  to  the  rows,  reducing  costly  hand  la¬ 
bor  to  the  minimum;  the  rows  being  nearly  straight 
less  corn  will  be  torn  up  by  the  cultivator  and  the 
harvester  can  do  a  cleaner  job  at  cutting  time. 
While  the  amount  saved  in  any  one  of  the  above 
cases  is  small,  the  combined  saving  of  the  three 
makes  quite  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  yield 
of  the  corn  crop. 

The  pictures  show  two  different  styles  of  mark- 
<  rs  that  are  easily  and  quickly  made  in  the  farm 
shop  and  that  serve  the  purpose  very  well.  The 
first.  Fig.  254,  is  made  entirely  from  poles.  A 
straight-  pole  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  12 
feet  long  being  chosen  for  the  head,  the  length  will 
depend  upon  tin*  spacing  of  the  rows.  In  the  mark¬ 
er  shown  the  rows  are  spaced  3%  f<‘(‘t  apart  but  it 
1  course,  can  easily  be  arranged  for  any  other  spac¬ 
ing.  If  a  series  of  holes  were  bored  at  a  distance 
f  say  three  inches  apart  the  whole  length  of  the 
bead,  the  marker  could  easily  be  made  adjustable. 
These  holes  should  be  bored  with  about  a  two-inch 
auger  and  fitted  with  curved  saplings  as  shown  to 
provide  the  runners  for  making  the  marks.  If  the 
■  nrved  sa tilings  cannot  be  obtained  straight  sticks 
will  answer,  although  the  curved  sticks  make  a 
much  steadier  running  marker  and  one  that  does 
better  work.  The  runners  as  well  as  the  thills 
which  are  also  made  from  saplings,  are  held  in  place 
by  wedges.  Note  the  position  of  the  wedges  in  the 
drawing,  they  should  be  put  in  in  this  position  to 
avoid  splitting  the  head  as  they  might  do  if  they 
were  driven  in  parallel  with  the  grain  of  wood. 

The  second,  Fig.  255,  shows  a  marker  made  from 
planks  and  boards.  Runners  are  cut  from  2xG  or 
2x8  planks  and  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a 
v/ide  sled.  The  marker  shown  is  fitted  to  take  an 
rdinary  sled  tongue,  a  team  being  used  and  the 
perator  riding,  securing  a  good  deep  mark.  In 
placing  the  rod  through  the  tongue  use  the  nut  on 
■.lie  right  hand  side  as  you  stand  behind  the  marker, 
therwise  the  earth  rubbing  against  the  under  side 
f  the  nut  will  tend  to  turn  it  off.  If  used  on  this 
c-ide  the  nut  will  be  kept  tight  from  the  same  cause, 
because  of  the  length  of  the  runners  this  marker 
runs  very  steadily  and  although  shown  as  a  two 
horse  rig  it  could  easily  be  fitted  to  take  a  pair  of 
thills  and  be  used  with  one  horse.  Two  horses 
though  handle  it  very  stiffly  and  will  cover  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  ground  in  a  short  time.  If  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used  is  smooth  and 
level  it  can  be  made  wider,  but  if  rolling  some  of 
The  runners  are  likely  to  be  held  up  from  tin*  soil 
if  too  wide.  R-  H-  8* 


Alfalfa  for  Michigan  Orchards. 

Have  you  information,  or  can  you  get  it,  about  ad¬ 
visability  of  growing  Alfalfa  as  a  permanent  cover  crop 
in  Michigan  orchards — 15-year-old,  using  the  mulch 
system?  Soil  originally  was  covered  with  hard  woods. 
I  »oes  Alfalfa  take  too  much  moisture  away?  F.  w.  B. 

We  can  undoubtedly  get  such  information  from 
nr  readers.  Is  should  he  experience  and  not 
iheory.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  orchards  where¬ 
in  Alfalfa  was  used  as  a  mulch  crop.  Judging  from 
bservation  and  reports  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
seed  Alfalfa  in  young  orchards  before  they  come  into 
bearing,  unless  the  entire  growth  is  cut  at  least  four 
limes  and  left  on  the  ground.  After  the  trees  reach 
bearing  age  the  Alfalfa  serves  a  good  purpose.  We 
have  one  small  orchard  of  bearing  trees  with  an  old 
seeding  of  Alfalfa  growing  about  them.  These  trees 
do  well  and  the  Alfalfa  makes  a  good  mulch.  We 
have  seen  orchards  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  well  seeded 
to  Alfalfa.  One  cutting  of  this  was  left  on  the 
ground,  the  other  two  taken  off  as  hay.  These  or¬ 
chards  were  in  line  condition.  Evidently  the  soil 
must  be  right  in  order  to  make  this  plan  pay.  We 
must  remember  that  while  the  Alfalfa  is  a  thirsty 
plant  it  has  a  very  long  tap-root  which  works  far 
iown  into  the  soil  and  evidently  draws  water  up 
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from  below.  Thus  while  making  a  much  heavier 
growth  and  demanding  more  water  it  may  not  take 
as  much  out  of  the  upper  soil  as  a  surface  rooted 
plant  like  Timothy  would. 

Auto  Trucks  on  the  Farm. 

N  reply  to  your  question  about  the  value  of  the 
auto  truck  upon  the  farm,  the  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  pro  or  con  is  very  limited.  I  interviewed 
three  men  today,  and  in  a  general  way  their  replies 
were  favorable,  with  one  of  the  three  very  enthusi¬ 
astic.  This  man  is  a  truck  farmer  in  addition  to 
his  other  farm  industries.  He  lives  eight  miles 
from  market  which  lie  says  is  no  distance  at  all 
now,  and  in  case  of  a  great  demand,  he  has  made 
three  trips  in  a  day,  where  with  a  team,  only  one 
would  be  possible.  lie  uses  the  auto  truck  upon  the 
farm  for  many  purposes,  and  does  some  freighting 
besides.  He  has  another  car  for  the  family,  so  that 
there  is  a  car  for  utility,  and  another  for  pleasure. 

The  other  man  has  a  large  passenger  car  and  has 


a  homemade  attachment  by  which  quite  a  large  load 
of  produce  may  be  carried.  Last  Fall  in  his  section, 
fruit  and  the  like  was  a  drug  upon  tiie  market,  and 
while  he  lives  25  miles  from  the  city  market  he 
carries  all  his  produce  to  the  city,  making  often  dou¬ 
ble  daily  trips,  and  sold  bis  produce  at  a  fair  price, 
while  otherwise  it  would  have  been  about  a  total 
loss.  His  vote  was  that  a  farmer  who  had  things 
to  sell,  could  afford  to  own  a  light  auto  truck  at 
least. 

The  third  man  said  if  there  were  “good  roads” 
the  trucks  would  be  worth  their  cost,  but  he  thought 
them  a  “luxury”,  now,  hut  admitted  that  with  a 
good  stout  auto  (passenger),  a  man  could  drag 
more  plow  land  in  a  day  with  one,  than  with  a 
team  in  three  days,  and  if  you  could  “turn  round 
fairly  well,”  they  would  pull  a  nine-hoe  drill  in 


Sled  Marker  from  Sawed  Lumber.  Fig.  255. 


great  form,  hut  if  you  used  phosphate,  you  would 
host  cover  tin*  auto  pretty  well  with  a  canvas. 

In  our  section  the  sight  of  the  auto  trucks  from 
the  city  picking  up  produce  of  all  kinds,  great  mov¬ 
ing  vans,  is  very  common,  and  almost  in  sight  of 
my  house  is  a  regular  line  of  freight  trucks,  with 
regular  daily  trips,  and  a  line  of  express  trucks, 
and  I  hear  that  within  a  few  days,  the  experiment 
is  to  be  made  of  running  a  line  of  passenger  cars, 
over  a  well-populated  route  of  40  miles  instead  of 
building  a  trolley  line.  All  of  which  shows  that 
the  gasoline  wagon  already  has  a  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country,  and  can  in  no  other  place, 
have  the  same  beneficial  influence  as  in  the  rural 
sections.  john  gould. 

Ohio. 

The  Use  of  Swill  as  Manure. 

AM  located  in  the  part  of  Florida  where  we  have 
every  facility  for  growing  crops  except  that  our 
soil  lacks  humus.  I  am  burying  underground 
all  the  vegetable  matter  I  can  secure  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  raising  cow  peas  and  plowing  them  under, 
which  is  effective  hut  slow.  Now  I  am  offered  all 
l he  hotel  and  restaurant  swill  T  can  use  for  $2.50 
per  ton  delivered  on  my  ground.  This  stuff  is  not 
fit  to  feed  to  pigs,  because  it  has  too  much  lye  in 
it  from  the  cleaning  powders  used,  but  that  makes 
it  all  the  richer  in  potash.  Would  it  not  he  possi¬ 
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ble  to  spread  as  much  as  10  tons  of  this  on  an  acre 
and  then  plow  it  under,  with  the  result  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  whole  lot  of  humus  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months?  I  have  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  so 
that  I  could  keep  the  soil  always  moist,  and  the  land 
is  also  well  drained.  An  acre  of  this  land  when 
full  of  humus  will  produce  the  most  abundant  crops, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  farm  it,  but  it 
is  rather  slow  building  it  up  and  we  all  desire  to 
find  a  way  to  hasten  the  process.  Any  information 
lhat  you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  furnish  me  with 
will  be  most  highly  appreciated.  r.  s.  howi.and. 

Florida. 

K.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  a  few  reports  of  such 
operation  on  rather  heavy  soil  in  the  North.  The 
results  varied.  Where  too  much  fat  or  grease  was 
used  the  soil  did  not  respond  as  it  should,  for  fats 
are  not  helpful  as  plant  food.  The  use  of  lime  in 
these  colder  soils  helped  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
fat,  and  also  quickened  the  decay  of  the  swill  in 
the  soil.  We  have  no  reports  of  such  treatment 
on  the  quick  soils  of  Florida  under  irrigation.  We 
would  like  to  have  experience. 


Rotation  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Why  riot,  rotation  here  as  well  as  on  the  farm? 
If,  as  we  all  agree,  it  pays  to  keep  soil  covered  with 
a  living  crop  there  is  a  double  reason  why  the  chick¬ 
en  yard  should  be  carpeted,  the  green  crop  gives  tin* 
hens  cheap  food,  and  it  sweetens  the  soil,  and  keeps 
it  in  good  condition.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  suggests  dividing  the  hen  run  into  two 
yards — call  them  A  and  B. 

Quick  growing  crops  should  be  rotated  in  these  yards, 
the  birds  feeding  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other. 
The  following  system,  worked  out  after  much  experi¬ 
mental  effort,  applies  particularly  to  South  Jersey  con¬ 
ditions  where  the  seasons  are  fairly  long. 

DATE  YAliD  A  YARD  B 

March  to  April  50 . Peas  and  oats . Feeding 

April  30  to  May  25....  Feeding . Peas  and  barley 

May  25  to  June  15 . Dwarf  Essex,  Bajie. . .  .Feeding 

June  15  to  July  10 . Feeding . Buckwheat  and  ontH 

July  10  to  August  1 - Buckwheat . Feeding 

August  1  to  August  20  Feeding . Cow  peas  and  millet 

August  20  to  Sept.  20. .  Rye.  vetch  and  clover.  .Feeding 
Sept.  20  to  Dec.  1 . Feeding . Rye  and  vetch 

In  following  the  above  system  the  rye  and  vetch  seed¬ 
ed  in  yard  B  after  September  20  should  be*  allowed  to 
grow  until  planting  time  in  the  Spring  when  it  will 
furnish  green  food  for  the  birds  until  Spring  planting 
crops  are  ready  for  forage.  Two  plowings.  Spring  and 
Fall,  are  sufficient  for  most  soils.  A  cultivator  will 
serve  for  covering  the  seeds  when  they  are  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  Birds  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed  on  these 
crops  until  the  crops  are  from  four  to  six  inches  tall ; 
otherwise  it  will  last  hut  a  day  or  two. 

For  North  Jersey  conditions,  where  the  seasons  are 
shorter  and  the  soils  are  heavier,  the  following  rotation 
is  recommended : 

DATE  YARD  A  YARD  B 

April  1  to  June  1. . . .  Peas  and  oals . Feeding 

June  1  to  July  15 . Feeding . Buckwheat 

July  15  to  Sept.  1 . Soy  beans . Feeding 

Sept.  1  to  April  1 . Feeding . Wheat  and  vetch 

The  average  cost  of  growing  and  feeding  succulent 
green  food  by  the  above  system  at  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  was  only  five  cents  per  100  pounds;  whereas  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  soil  crops  grown  on  outside  land 
and  carried  to  the  birds  cost  11  cents  per  100  pounds. 
In  addition  to  providing  green  food  it  kept  the  soil  puri¬ 
fied  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 


Double  Use  of  the  Manure  Spreader. 

N  this  age  of  “efficiency”  farmers  are  urged  to 
keep  all  their  implements  and  live  stock  busy. 
“A  short  life  and  a  merry  one”  seems  to  be  the 
motto.  We  lift  the  gasoline  engine  off  t lie  sprayer 
when  spraying  is  done  and  use  it  for  pumping,  saw¬ 
ing  and  other  service.  All  sorts  of  suggestions  are 
made  for  making  implements  give  double  service. 
The  following  suggestion  regarding  manure  spread¬ 
ers  is  given  by  L.  A.  Moorehouse  in  the  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  Monthly : 

Some  of  the  implements  which  are  found  on  almost 
every  farm  are  used  for  very  short  periods  each  year. 
The  length  of  service  may  not  include  more  than  three 
or  four  weeks.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
such  pieces  either  remain  in  the  open,  or  they  may  be 
given  the  best  of  care  in  a  first-class  implement  shed. 
Where  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather  a  rapid  decline 
in  value  is  the  result.  Investigations  have  proven  that 
the  depreciation  for  the  manure  spreader  is  approxi¬ 
mately  11.67  per  cent,  annually.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  machine  is  required  to  carry  a  by-product 
which  contains  more  or  less  moisture,  a  part  of  the 
depreciation  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  decay  of  the 
wood  in  the  framework.  If  this  and  similar  pieces 
could  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  they  should  last 
almost  as  long,  and  in  doing  the  additional  work  the 
yearly  charge  in  connection  with  operation  could  be 
met  more  fully  or  completely.  Ordinarily  the  manure 
spreader  is  in  use  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  field 
work  is  not  demanding  attention.  While  the  harvest 
is  in  progress  it  will  be  found  idle;  hence,  it  is  avail¬ 
able  for  other  work. 

In  districts  where  field  roots  such  as  mangels,  sugar 
beets,  or  turnips  are  grown,  the  manure  spreader  may 
serve  as  a  wagon  in  transferring  the  crop  from  the  field 
to  the  root  cellar  or  pit.  A  simple  adjustment  will 
enable  the  operator  to  save  considerable  time,  as  well 
as  the  task  of  unloading  with  the  aid  of  a  shovel.  The 
cylinder  or  spreader  is  first  removed  from  the  end  of 
the  box  and  a  suitable  end  board  is  set  in  place,  the 
latter  being  held  by  an  iron  bar  or  rod.  When  the  load 
is  taken  to  the  cellar,  the  end  board  can  be  lifted  out 
readily  and  the  roots  may  be  rolled  into  the  trap  door 
merely  by  putting  on  the  crank  which  connects  with  the 
apron  shaft  and  turning  by  hand  until  the  entire  lot 
has  been  discharged. 
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Who  is  the  Scientific  Farmer  ? 

Training  for  Efficiency. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  the  article  on 
page  513  on  "Who  is  the  Scientific  Farmer."  and 
so  desire  to  call  attention  to  certain  other  phases 
nf  this  subject,  that  the  reader  may  get  another 
point  of  view. 

1  have  been  actively  identified  with  agricultural 
education  for  over  35  years.  During  all  this  period 
of  time,  great  changes  have  been  taking  place  in 
farm  methods  and  development.  These  changes 
have  come  about  very  largely  through  the  scientific 
investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
promulgation  of  this  work,  and  its  application, 
through  the  agricultural  press,  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  the  farmers’  institute,  and  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  publications.  One  may  fairly  say  that  in  25 
years  agriculture  has  gone  through  a  great  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  is  very  largely  due  to  the  agencies 
referred  to.  I  doubt  if  many  men  would  care  to  de¬ 
bate  the  accuracy  of  that  statement.  A  careful  study 
of  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  day.  be  it  farm 
press  or  otherwise,  will  show  the  predominance  of 
information  based  on  the  studies  of  the  investiga¬ 
tors  in  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  these  days  are 
taking  courses  in  our  agricultural  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  instructions  they  receive  there  are  based 
on  science  its  a  fundamental  thing,  and  they  are 
taught  to  "practice  with  science,"  which  is  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  .a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Then  these  young 
men  go  back  on  the  farms  in  many,  many  cases,  and 
attempt  more  or  less  to  put  into  application  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  in  the  school. 

Now  one  thing  we  will  all  concede,  and  that  is 
common  sense  as  we  all  understand  it.  is  of  tirst 
necessity  in  this  world.  It  1ms  an  equal  value, 
whether  a  man  has  been  to  college  or  not.  And  it  is 
not  fair  to  expect  all  men  who  go  to  college  to  return 
to  t lie  farm,  and  be  successes,  any  more  than  it  is 
fair  to  expect  men  to  be  successful, 
who  have  been  educated  in  other  fields. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  who  has  long  been 
identified  with  agricultural  college 
work,  but  who  can  cite  numerous  cases 
of  men  educated  in  the  agricultural 
college,  that  have  been  decidedly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  work,  their  success  be¬ 
ing  based  on  their  college  training.  I 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing 
such  evidence.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  other  kind — -Just  the  opposite, 
where  no  advantage  has  seemed  to 
come  from  the  scientific  training. 

Tint  is  it  fair  to  hold  the  college  of 
agriculture  responsible  for  the  misfits,  any 
more  than  it  is  fair  to  hold  the  law  college 
responsible  for  the  poor  lawyers,  or  the  medical 
college  for  the  poor  doctors?  So  long  as  man 
exists  on  this  planet,  we  shall  have  successes  and 
failures  in  all  kinds  of  business,  irrespective  of  the 
part  education  plays  in  their  early  training.  How¬ 
ever.  without  question  the  average  man  has  risen  to 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  the 
result  of  the  influences  of  modern  scientific  training. 

Another  phase*  of  this  matter  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  I  must  refer  to  here.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  from  various  sources  for  men  trained  in  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  to  take  charge  of.  or  to  assume 
certain  responsibilities  on  farms.  Men  expect  young 
fellows  IS  to  20  years  of  age  to  go  to  college,  and 
then  be  able  to  conduct  farming  operations  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  only  comes  with  time  and 
experience.  These  same  men  would  expect  but  lit¬ 
tle  from  a  newly  fledged  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  in 
fact  would  employ  such  as  a  last  resort,  but  to 
the  contrary  they  seem  to  think  the  agricultural 
schools  should  furnish  men  who  will  never  make 
mistakes.  This  is  absolutely  absurd.  Long  ago,  I 
stopped  recommending  young  graduates  to  serve  as 
farm  managers — the  responsibility  is  too  great, 
and  tlie  young  man  will  surely  be  expected  to  give 
tar  greater  results  than  his  seasoned  judgment 
would  justify.  lie  should  either  work  for  himself, 
or  occupy  a  subordinate  position  on  the  farm,  and 
then  grow  into  efficiency  and  authority.  Yet  even 
then  some  fathers  seem  to  think  their  sons  never 
develop  enough  sense  to  be  given  more  than  a  hired 
man's  job,  with  all  the  agricultural  college  may  do 
lor  them.  I  know  of  some  pathetic  cases,  of  fine 
young  men.  whose  fathers  would  never  consent  to 
any  ideas  but  their  own  to  lie  applied  on  their  prop¬ 
erties,  after  sending  their  sons  to  college.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  sons  left  home  to  get  a  chance  else¬ 
where  that  tin*  father  was  unwilling  they  should 
have  at  home. 

I  recognize  that  MV.  Morse  has  no  intention  of 
discrediting  the  value  of  scientific  training  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  agriculture,  but  to  be  perfectly  frank,  many 


people  will  not  interpret  bis  article  as  he  intends 
they  should.  They  will  consider  it  a  hit  at  the  scien¬ 
tific  farmer  and  further,  it  will  prejudice  some  peo¬ 
ple  where  there  are  no  broad,  sound  reasons  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  It  is  unscientific  education  that  should  be 
rapped.  Furthermore,  farmers  should  actually  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  efforts  to  make  scientific 
farmers,  and  so  secure  more  and  more  to  be  desired 
results.  Too  many  people  have  great  big  micro- 


White  Wyandotte  :  265  Eggs  in  a  Year.  Fig.  256. 

(See  Page  716) 

scopes  over  little  man,  watching  his  every  move, 
criticizing  and  finding  fault,  forgetting  that  we  are 
all  but  human,  and  that  we  none  of  us  live  up  to 
our  opportunities.  c.  r.  plumb. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Work  of  the  Clover  Root-borer. 

A  very  discouraging  condition  exists  in  this  vicinity 
regarding  Rod  clover.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  grow  clover,  due  probably  to  the  ravages  of 


some  insect.  The  plant  starts  and  thrives  the  first 
> ear.  giving  promise  of  a  good  crop  of  bay  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  but  the  growth  stops  early  in  the  second 
year  and  as  a  result  there  is  no  clover  hay  grown.  This 
seems  to  he  true  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  application 
of  lime  does  not  appear  to  help  any.  Usually  a  mixture 
of  clover  and  Timothy  is  sown  with  oats,  barley,  or 
Winter  grain,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  tin*  use  of 
lime  are  easily  apparent  on  the  Timothy.  Alsike  grows 
no  better  than  Reel  clover.  What  seeding  mixture*  would 
you  advise?  Could  Alfalfa  he  used  in  the  place*  of 
Red  clover  with  any  chance*  of  success?  s.  u.  m. 

ITattsburgh.  X.  Y. 

AN  IMPORTED  PEST.— Red  clover  is  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  .several  severe  insect  pests, 
among  which  is  the  (’lover  root-borer.  one  of 
the*  most  serious  of  the  .whole*  list,  and  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  injury  referred  to.  We  me  indebted 


Lady  Laymore  :  286  Eggs  in  One  Year.  Fig.  258. 
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to  Europe  for  this  clover  pest,  for  it  undoubtedly 
was  imported  from  some  European  country  where 
it  has  been  a  pest  of  clover  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  insect  seemed  first  to  have  attracted  at¬ 
tention  in  this  country  in  Central  New  York  in 
D7S.  Since  then  it  has  spread  westward  into  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  Michigan.  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  even 


to  Oregon.  It  apparently  attacks  Red  clover,  Mam¬ 
moth  clover,  also  Alsike,  and  occasionally  Alfalfa, 
and  the  pea.  The  adult  insect  is  a  small,  dark 
brown  beetle  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  often  seen  by  the  owner  of  the 
Add  of  clover  although  the  beetle  may  be  abundant 
and  doing  much  damage.  The  beetle  deposits  tiny 
white  eggs  in  May  and  June  in  small  cavities  eaten 
out  in  the  crown  of  the  plants  or  in  holes  dug  into 
the  sides  of  the  large  roots,  fi’he  eggs  hatch  into 
small  white  grubs  that  burrow  channels  all  through 
the  roots  of  the  infested  clover  plants.  When  the 
"rubs  attain  their  growth  they  change  to  pupa*  in 
the  burrows  in  the  roots  and  most  of  the  pupa* 
transform  to  the  small  black  beetles  before  the  first 
of  October.  The  beetles,  however,  remain  in  the 
roots  until  the  following  Spring,  feeding  when  they 
are  not  dormant  from  tin*  cold.  Fortunately  there 
is  only  one  generation  a  year.  The  beetles  do  not  at¬ 
tack  first-year  clover,  as  a  rule,  because  the  roots 
are  too  small  for  them  to  work  in.  The  second-year 
clover,  however,  is  often  so  badly  attacked  that  it. 
is  practically  destroyed.  Affected  plants  wilt  and 
finally  die.  A  badly  injured  plant  easily  breaks 
off  at  the  crown.  Such  plants,  if  examined  will  be 
found  to  have  the  roots  furrowed  out  lengthwise  and 
in  the  burrow  one  can  find  tin*  small,  white,  footless 
grubs  that  have  done  the  work.  The  injured  plants 
are  liable  to  die  after  the  crop  is  cut.  especially  if 
j  drouth  follows. 

CONTROL. — In  the  first  place  there  is  nothing 
now  known  that  can  be*  applied  to  tin*  soil  to  kill 
the  beetles  or  tin*  grubs.  Fertilizers  will  not  do  it 
and  will  not  save  badly  injured  plants.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  plow  infested  second-year  clover 
fields  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  tin*  crop  is  cut 
and  the  hay  removed.  By  so  doing  the  grubs  in  the 
roots  will  be  starved  and  will  Ik*  prevented  from 
transforming  into  adult  beetles  to  reinfest  Inter 
crops.  The  plowing  should  be  done  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  because,  in  Ohio  at  least,  and  probably 
the  same  is  true  for  New  York, 
the  grubs  early  in  July  begin  to 
change  to  pupa*  and  these  may  not 
be  killed  by  plowing.  In  addition.  Red 
clover  should  not  1m*  allowed  to  strug¬ 
gle*  along  after  a  field  becomes  badlv 
infested  because  the  scattered  plants 
will  simply  act  as  a  nursery  for  the 
borers.  In  this  connection,  it  might 
be  said  that  clover  growing  here  and 
there  along  roadsides  and  in  other 
places  is  probably  very  often  a  breed¬ 
ing  ground  for  these  beetles.  All 
such  patches  should  be  destroyed  if 
practicable.  Finally,  there  should  be  co¬ 
operation  between  the  farmers  in  any  given  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  control  of  this  pest.  If  every 
one  would  cooperate  and  treat  their  clover  fields 
in  the  same  way  for  a  few  years  the  insect, 
could  be  kept  under  much  better  control.  Fields 
of  clover  left  here  and  there  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  the  increase  of  the  insect  act,  more  or 
less,  as  breeding  grounds  and  centers  of  distribution. 
It.  should  be  said,  however,  that  apparently  the  root- 
borer  migrates  slowly  and  therefore  no  farmer 
should  hesitate  to  attempt  control  on  his  own  farm 
although  bis  neighbor  does  not. 

[PROF.  |  GLEN  W.  HERRICK. 


Alfalfa  as  Hog  Food. 

THE  Arizona  Experiment  Station  figures  the 
comparative  return  when  Alfalfa  is  sold  as 
hay  and  when  grazed  by  bogs.  These  figures 
represent  local  prices  in  Arizona  : 

The  net  annual  returns  per  acre  of  Alfalfa,  yielding 
six  tons,  when  sold  as  hay  were  not  over  $10.  Tile 
net  returns  for  a  similar  acre  of  Alfalfa  when  grazed 
oil  by  12  hogs,  were  $47.25.  These  hogs  were  fed  a 
supplemental  ration  of  grain,  but  the  value  of  this  was 
determined  and  deducted.  In  other  words  the  net  re¬ 
turns  for  tin*  Alfalfa  alone  when  marketed  as  gain  in 
weight  of  hogs  were  more  than  four  times  greater  than 
when  Alfalfa  was  sold  its  baled  hay  . 

The  fertilizing  ingredients  in  a  ton  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  are  worth  $2.50,  calculated  according  to  price  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  On  this  basis  the  value  of  tin* 
hog  manure  as  dropped  over  the  field  must  be  at  least 
$5  per  ton.  Figuring  that  85%  of  the  six  tons  of 
Alfalfa  was  returned  as  manure  to  the  soil,  there 
were  then  five  tons  of  manure,  worth  $3  per  ton.  or 
$15.  This  added  to  $47.23  would  be  $62.23,  represent¬ 
ing  the  net  gain  per  acre  of  Alfalfa  when  grazed  off  by 
12  hogs,  as  against  $10  which  is  the  net  gain  per 
acre  when  the  Alfalfa  is  cured  and  sold  as  baled  hay. 

In  this  case  tlie  net  price  for  Alfalfa  bay  was 
only  $8  per  ton  and  of  course  the  bogs  paid  more 
than  that  for  it.  There  might  easily  be  another  sit¬ 
uation  where  the  reverse  of  this  would  be  true. 
There  are  situations  in  the  Eastern  States  where 
Alfalfa  bay  will  bring  $18  or  more  per  ton,  while 
small  droves  of  hogs  would  not  pay.  In  such  cases 
it  might  pay  better  to  sell  the  hay  and  use  chemicals 
to  keep  up  the  fertility. 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


Making  a  Muck  Compost. 

I  Lave  a  country  home  near  the  sea¬ 
shore  where  I  can  get  plenty  of  seaweed, 
oak  leaves  and  swamp  muck.  I  want  to 
make  a  compost  pile  to  be  used  another 
year  in  a  family  garden.  I  hardly  know 
just  how  to  arrange  it.  I  have  agricul¬ 
tural  lime,  land  plaster  and  air-slaked 
lime.  Please  advise  me  just  how  to  do 
it  so  that  it  will  rot  and  be  of  service  for 
me.  Would  it  better  be  put  in  a  heap 
exposed  so  that  the  sun  will  strike  it  at. 
all  times,  or  place  it  beside  a  stone  wall 
under  trees?  If  I  am-  to  place  lime, 
plaster  or  anything  else  with  it  to  rot  it, 
how  much  and  what  of  the  three  would 
be  better?  s.  a.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  not  put  the  seaweed  into 
the  compost.  It  is  too  salty  to  decay 
easily,  and  the  salt  will  hold  back  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  muck  and  leaves. 
Spread  the  seaweed  alone  on  grass  land. 
Make  a  pile  of  muck  and  leaves  about  IS 
inches  high.  Throw  into  it  such  fish 
waste  as  you  can  obtain — such  as  fish 
heads  and  offal  or  other  refuse.  Scatter 
over  this  pile  about  100  pounds  of  air- 
slaked  lime  to  each  ton  of  muck  and 
leaves.  If  possible  throw  in  some  hen 
or  horse  manure.  It  will  help  start  fer¬ 
mentation  throughout  the  pile.  Add  an¬ 
other  layer  of  muck,  leaves  and  waste 
and  more  lime,  and  so  on,  building  the 
pile  up  four  to  five  feet  high.  After 
about  three  months  fork  it  over  and  pile 
again.  In  this  way  you  will  ferment  or 
“cook”  the  muck  and  leaves. 


The  Limestone  Business. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  con¬ 
nected  with  American  farming  is  the 
wonderful  increase  in  the  use  of  lime  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  This  develop¬ 
ment  was  really  started  by  Prof.  II. 
.7.  Wheeler,  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station,  who  showed  the 
great  need  of  lime  on  most  New  England 
soil.  Practically  all  the  other  agricul¬ 
tural  scientists  at  that  time  attached  lit¬ 
tle  importance  to  these  experiments,  and 
did  not  see  what  was  coming  in  the  way 
of  a  lime  crusade.  The  practice  of  lim¬ 
ing.  however,  spread  wherever  it  was 
tried  with  the  result  that  it  became  a 
general  proposition.  Practically  every 
piece  of  laud  in  our  Eastern  States  that 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  50  years 
requires  a  dressing  of  lime.  When  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  understand  this  fact,  there 
was  a  rush  to  learn  about  its  different 
forms  and  methods  of  using  it.  Just  as 
was  the  case  with  spraying,  increased 
knowledge  and  investigation  have  built 
up  a  great  business  in  supplying  material 
and  apparatus.  In  the  old  days  most 
farmers  bought  stone  or  “quick”  lime, 
slaked  it  themselves  and  spread  it  by 
hand.  It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  hired  man  who  would  do  this 
work  as  the  old  timers  were  obliged  to 
do  it.  We  now  have  a  dozen  forms 
of  lime,  each  one  adapted  to  particular 
conditions,  and  probably  the  greatest  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  has  been  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  use  of  ground  limestone.  We 
do  not  take  up  here  a  discussion  of  these 
different  forms  of  lime  and  their  special 
needs.  On  a  very  sour  soil  or  on  the 
heavier  clays  we  should  prefer  a  quicker 
lime  than  ground  limestone,  but  without 
question  the  use  of  the  latter  has  spread 
very  rapidly  over  the  limestone  sections, 
and  in  order  to  supply  the  material 
properly  mills  or  crushers  have  been  de¬ 
vised  for  preparing  the  limestone.  Some 
years  ago  this  limestone  crushing  was 
largely  confined  to  the  localities  where 
limestone  was  abundant.  The  lime  was 
crushed  and  then  hauled  out  to  the  farm. 
This  was  because  it  was  thought  that 
large  and  expensive  machines  were  need¬ 
ed  to  do  the  crushing  and  these  of  course, 
centralized  the  industry.  Smaller  and 
still  powerful  machines  are  now  made. 
They  are  portable  and  can  be  hauled 
about  from  farm  to  farm  so  that  in  any 
locality  where  a  ledge  of  limestone  can  be 
exposed,  these  smaller  mills  can  be  made 
useful.  It  is  remarkable  how  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  crushing  limestone  with  the  small¬ 
er  mill  has  developed.  Hundreds  of 
plants  like  the  one  shown  on  our  first 
page  are  at  work  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  some  cases  they  are  operated  on 
much  the  same  principles  as  thrashing 
machines  or  sawing  outfits,  as  they  tra¬ 
vel  from  farm  to  farm  crushing  up  a 


year’s  supply  of  limestone  about  as  the 
sawyer  would  cut  up  the  year's  fuel.  On 
many  of  the  larger  farms  one  of  these 
crushing  outfits  is  kept  the  same  as  the 
sulky  plow,  a  silage  cutter  or  any  other 
needful  implement.  Most  of  these  larger 
farmers  in  these  days  have  an  engine  of 
some  kind  and  at  the  proper  time  crush 
limestone  whenever  they  can  find  a  de¬ 
posit  within  reasonable  distance.  The 
picture  on  the  first  page.  Fig.  253,  shows 
one  of  these  outfits  at  work,  the  compar¬ 
ative  size  of  the  chunks  of  limestone 
used  and  the  appearance  of  the  crushed 
product,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  The 
other  picture  at  Fig.  257.  page  701,  shows 
how  this  limestone  is  applied  in  a  drill. 
We  have  found  this  form  of  drill  very 
satisfactory  and  we  are  often  asked  how 
much  limestone  should  be  used  in  order 
to  do  a  thorough  job.  The  color  of  the 
soil  where  this  lime  has  been  applied  will 
make  a  very  fair  answer  to  this  question. 
We  should  judge  that  in  this  case  they 
are  using  about  three  tons  of  the  crushed 
limestone  to  the  acre.  Surely  Prof. 
Wheeler  when  he  started  his  work  with 
lime  at  Kingston,  It.  I.,  could  have  had 
little  thought  of  the  outcome  of  those 
small  experiments.  Their  accuracy  and 
the  lessons  they  taught  have  developed 
one  of  the  best  industries  connected  with 
the  sale  and  use  of  fertilizing  products. 


Making  Tough  Soil  Over. 

The  article  on  peculiarities  of  drainage, 
on  page  591,  is  of  interest  to  me.  as  I 
have  had  experience  with  a  similar  soil 
near  Washington.  D.  C.  I  suppose  that 
the  soil  mentioned,  like  most  soils  in  that 
region,  has  been  burned  year  after  year 
until  there  is  no  humus  left,  only  the  min¬ 
eral  soil.  In  its  present  condition  this 
soil  is  so  compact  that  a  layer  of  it  a  foot 
thick  will  hold  water  almost  indefinitely. 
If  I  had  such  a  soil  to  work  I  should  first 
ditch  and  tile  it  thoroughly,  putting  a 
drain  into  the  bottom  of  every  sag  or  hol¬ 
low.  It  might  be  necessary  to  put  in 
some  material  to  aid  in  keeping  the  soil 
open  over  the  tile.  After  this  I  should 
try  to  plow  in  at  least  one  good  cover 
crop  every  year  until  some  of  the  humus 
was  replaced.  The  extent  to  which  some 
people  will  go  in  an  attempt  to  rob  the 
soil  is  shown  by  a  case  which  came  to  my 
notice  near  Washington,  where  a  team¬ 
ster  refused  to  attempt  to  plow  a  field 
unless  it  was  burned  over  first.  The 
growth  was  grass  with  a  few  dewberry 
vines  in  it.  the  whole  perhaps  eight  inches 
high,  and  could  have  been  turned  under 
almost  entirely  without  using  a  chain.  In 
the  case  of  E.  N.  B.  I  should  suggest 
treating  one  field  at  a  time  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Tile  the  field  in  late  Summer 

when  the  ground  is  dry.  Sow  a  cover 
crop  of  some  legume  which  will  not  win¬ 
ter-kill.  Plow  this  rather  early  next 
Spring,  and  sow  a  crop  which  will  give  a 
large  growth  during  the  Summer.  Plow 
this  under,  and  plant  a  crop  which  will 
give  a  cover  crop  for  Winter,  a  forage 
crop  next  Summer  and  a  strong  second 
crop  to  plow  under.  Repeat  this  an¬ 
other  year,  and  then  arrange  the  rotation 
so  as  to  get  at  least  two  crops  to  plow 
under  every  three  years,  using  lime  freely 
where  it  seems  to  give  good  results. 

New  York.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  in  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  probably  mean  Crimson 
clover  or  vetch  for  a  Winter  crop.  For 
the  second  crop  mentioned  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Crimson  clover,  vetch  and  rye 
ought  to  do  it. 


Lawn  Graded  With  Coal  Ashes. 

1.  I  intend  to  regrade  a  portion  of  my 
lawn  raising  it  about  five  inches.  Can 
you  inform  me  at  what  depth  sod  or 
growing  grass  can  be  covered  with  soil, 
and  grow  through  it?  If  clean  coal 
ashes  are  used  in  grading,  to  what  depth 
should  they  be  covered  with  soil,  for  a 
lawn?  2.  Can  you  recommend  any  pre¬ 
paration  that  can  be  placed  on  a  lawn 
without  injury  to  prevent  dogs  from  over¬ 
running  a  lawn?  3.  Are  plain  coal  ashes 
of  any  fertilizing  value  when  mixed  with 
soil?  K.  L.  R. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  cover 
the  grass  with  top  soil  over  an  inch  or 
two  deep,  as  much  of  it  would  be  likely 
to  smother  out,  particularly  if  the  soil 
used  was  a  heavy  clay  loam  ;  heavy  rains 


would  settle  it  so  close  and  hard  that  the 
air  could  not  get  through  to  the  grass, 
unless  it  was  loosened  up  with  a  steel 
rake  or  lightly  harrowed  after  heavy 
showers.  The  better  plan  would  be  to 
raise  the  grade  to  the  required  height 
and  seed  it  down  with  a  good  lawn  grass 
mixture.  When  coal  ashes  are  used  as  a 
foundation  they  should  be  covered  with 
top  soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  five  inches, 
seven  inches  would  be  better,  but  the 
lesser  depth  will  answer  quite  well,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  soil  beneath  the  ashes  is 
clay  or  clay  loam.  2.  A  good  shot  gun 
properly  used,  or  meat  saturated  with 
arsenic  is  about  the  only  way  to  break  up 
the  dog  nuisance  effectually.  These  rem¬ 
edies  will .  not  injure  the  lawn  in  the 
least,  but  may  be  quite  bad  for  the  dogs. 
This  method  of  dealing  with  nuisances  of 
this  kind  is  not  at  all  commendable,  but 
occasionally  has  to  be  resorted  to.  or  go 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  dog-tight 
fence. 

3.  Coal  ashes  have  but  small  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  in  the  fresh  state,  but  when 
they  become  aged  and  thoroughly  rotted, 
they  rank  in  fertility  about  equal  to  or¬ 
dinary  sandy  loam.  I  have  used  the 
rotted  ashes  in  large  quantities  in  the 
seed  boxes  and  for  pot  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  and  hotbed,  mixed  in  equal 
quantities  with  composted  loam,  and  have 
found  them  very  good.  All  kinds  of 
plants  that  require  a  porous  soil  thrive 
well  in  the  mixture.  For  sowing  seeds 
of  nearly  all  our  common  flowering  and 
vegetable  plants,  this  mixture  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted.  Coal  ashes  are 
quite  beneficial  to  heavy  clay  soils.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  quantity  and  well  mixed  with 
the  soil,  they  will  lighten  it,  making  it 
porous  and  friable,  rendering  it  more 
congenial  to  almost  all  kinds  of  crops. 

K. 


“Fortunes”  at  Berry  Picking. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  fortunes  (?)  to  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  vacations  by  picking  berries  on  berry 
farms.  The  article  interested  me,  as  I 
am  a  country  school  teacher  with  three 
months  vacation,  and  if  I  could  capture 
a  fortune  of  say  $8  or  $10  per  week  at 
such  work  I  might  be  tempted  to  try 
it.  I  wish  to  know  the  location  of  these 
fortune  grounds.  I  have  a  vague  idea 
that  they  might  be  in  New  Jersey  or 
Southern  New  York.  Tell  me  where  these 
places  are  and  what  course  I  am  to  pur¬ 
sue  to  obtain  a  position.  w.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

Where  did  you  see  any  statement  about 
these  fortunes?  It  is  true  that  during 
the  busy  season,  good  pickers  are  often 
scarce  and  they  make  fair  wages.  The 
writer  did  this  work  some  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  the  berry  business  was  organized  as 
at  present.  In  some  localities  Italian  or 
other  foreigners  do  the  work  on  contract, 
but  it  is  usually  quite  easy  to  find  work 
at  picking  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
We  have  known  people,  to  start  with 
strawberries,  then  take  cherries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  so  as  to  find  work  through  the 
Summer.  It  takes  long  hours  and  nim¬ 
ble  fingers  to  make  fair  wages.  As  for 
fortunes  made  at  picking  you  will  have 
to  be  content  with  one  of  very  modest 
size. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


May  15,  1013, 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

U-ats  every  baud  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bug*,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Regulate*  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  also  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  maniifArt tired  dry  insecticides.  Will 
operate  as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier 
and  faster  thau  any  $5,  $10  or  $15  spray 
pump.  Insist  on  jour  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  little  implement.  Prepaid, 
toe.  Circulars. 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO.,  Oept.H,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Peach,  Truck  and  Berry  Baskets,  Berrj 
Crates,  Apple  Boxes,  Ladders,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE.  SWEET  POTATO,  TOMATO.  PEPPER, 
CAULIFLOWER.  CELERY,  EGG  PLANTS 
Leading,  varieties.  Large  or  small  lots,  by  express  or 
mail.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY"  L.  SQUIRES  Kemsenburg.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

]  Cow  Peas,  $2. .TO  bushel:  Soy  Beans,  $2.50  bushel; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed, 
$!).50  bushel:  Bean  Screenings,  $40  ton:  Oat  Flake- 
i  $50  ton.  Joseph  K.  Holland,  Milford,  Delaware 


CU/F  FT  SKKI>.  White  and  large  biennial 
^  *  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
f'j  request-  E.  BARTON,  Box 

C/tyU  V  LK  gy,  _  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

Vfxrplflhlp  Plflnl<T_Tornat0,  PePPer-  Celery,  Cauli- 
Tcgciauic  ridllis  (lower.  Cabbage  and  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Boroo.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Sf  REGIS  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PlANTS-grown 

vM’  on  my  own  fruit  farm.  Price  reason¬ 

able.  PAUL  I..  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


ForSale:  500,000  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Cabbage.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  Plants.  Send 
for  price  list.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  UOMiVl 
Sk  h  l>  AM)  PI.ABiT  FA  KM.  Caleb  Hocks  A  Son,  Cbeswolrt.  llp|. 


Winter  Vetch  for  Sale  sjx  ^ 

home-grown  winter  vetch  for  sale  at  $7.50  per  bushel. 
Sample  sent  if  requested.  T.  II.  KING,  Trnmantlinrt.  V  V. 


CRY  D  C  A  ||  C  Variety  Jet.  Ripens  in  Ohio. 
wU  I  DI.H  HO  Fine  variety  for  hay.  $2.20  per 
bushel.  Sample  on  request.  W.  II.  Fl'l/rox,  Sidney.  Ohio 


THY  DAVIS  YELLOW  FLINT  SEED  CORN 
•  PERLEY  E  DAVIS,  -  -  Granby,  Mass. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  KTJ,'; 

1.000,  **, :.()  per  IO.OOO:  TOMATO.  8WF.F.T  POTATO. 
per  l.OOO:  C.AI  I.IFI.OAA  FK.  PEPPERS,  EGG  PLANTS.  #2.:, « 
per  l.OOO.  Send  lor  Ikt.  I.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bilool.  In. 


COW  PEAS  at  WHOLESALE 
MILLET  s  CLOVER 

‘  Dpt.  162,Baltimore,Md. 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers.  Established  1870. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  Latent.  Largest,  Mont  Productive 
Varieties 

KASI’IS  ER  IS  V,  BLACK  IS  E  R  R  Y,  G  OOSE  BE  It  It  V, 
CURKANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS,  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES 

Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Rcmscnburg,  N.  V. 


HAY  BALING  IS  EASY 


With  the  Famous 

ADMIRAL 

MOTOR  PRESS 

Leverage  does  the  work. 

ET  D  ET  ET  Write  today  for  free  catalog  showing 
■  W  Ct  hay  baling  records. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,  Box  1 01  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Barron .  1.10 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondliuger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 


Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmith . 50 

The  Soil.  King .  1.50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 

Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  Tishkill-on-Hudson)  New  York 


JKe  Grant JhmterS^ys- 

“Now  there’s  Jim  Walton — told  me,  get  ‘cheap¬ 
est’  paint.  ‘I’ll  risk  quality,’  said  he.  Well — you  ought 
to  see  Jim’s  house  now— after  six  months.  Jim  says,  I  want  to 
walk  backwards  every  time  I  go  home.’  Next  time — 

lam 

Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 
for  him.  Most  economical  because  it  outspreads  and 
outlasts  'em  all.  66  years  of  good  honest  manufacture 
back  of  that  paint !” 


FREE 


Transparent  Color 


strator,  greatest  convenience 

ever  devised  for  selecting^color  combinations. 
Also  latest  bulletin,  "How  to  Save  Money 
on  Paint’  ’  and  Home  Book  of  Painting  Helps. 
Mailed  Free.  Write — 


Office  16  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GIANT 


PAINTER 
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The  Home  Acre 


Tobacco  Stems  for  Aphides. — Soak¬ 
ing  t lie  stems,  as  the  Virginia  Station  ad¬ 
vises,  is  all  right  for  a  spraying  material 
for  aphides.  But  where  tobacco  stems 
can  be  had  cheaply  I  have  found  that  the 
best  way  to  head  off  the  green  pea  aphis 
is  to  use  the  stems  liberally  in  the  fur¬ 
rows.  and  the  aphides  will  not  come  out 
to  any  extent,  while  the  stems  make  an 
excellent  manure,  and  in  some  places  in 
North  Carolina  can  be  had  for  $5  a  ton. 
They  carry  about  2.50  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  eight  per  cent  of  potash  and  over  one 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  At  .$5  a  ton 
they  make  a  cheap  manure.  Some  quas¬ 
sia  chips  added  to  the  soaking  tobacco 
stems  make  it  still  more  an  effective  so¬ 
lution.  but  the  tobacco  tea  alone  is  good 
enough.  I  tried  the  quassia  many  years 
ago  alone,  and  did  not  find  this  equal  to 
tobacco  stems. 


ing  to  find  its  plant  food  needs,  or  to 
hunt  up  and  name  the  various  acids  that 
may  be  causing  the  acidity.  Great  is  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  but  greater  is  Nature’s 
laboratory  outdoors. 

Sunshine  And  Geraniums. — Mr. 
Pierce  says  that  the  sun  cannot  be  too 
hot  and  bright  for  geraniums.  That  will 
do  for  Ohio,  but  down  here  we  cannot 
do  anything  with  bedded  geraniums  un¬ 
less  they  are  sheltered  from  the  afternoon 
sun.  China  Asters  do  best  in  a  semi- 
shaded  place.  For  an  early  blooming 
shrub  the  Spiraea  Thunbergii  is  excel¬ 
lent.  I  have  them  surrounding  the  taller 
Spiraea  Van  Ilouttei,  and  they  are  white 
with  bloom  by  the  time  the  Van  Ilouttei 
is  just  swelling  it  buds,  and  when  this 
gets  in  bloom  the  fine  foliage  of  S.  Thun¬ 
bergii  makes  a  handsome  border  for  the 
flowers. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Wheat. — On 
strong  land  where  there  has  been  a  fair 
amount  of  fertilizer  applied  at  seeding 
time,  I  would  hesitate  to  use  nitrate  of 
soda,  as  it  might  cause  too  rank  a  growth 
of  straw  and  make  it  liable  to  lodge.  On 
thin  land  where  an  abundance  of  phos- 
phatic  fertilizer  was  used  in  the  Fall,  I 
have  used  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  an  acre  on  part  of  a  field, 
and  the  extra  growth  on  that  part  in¬ 
creased  the  crop  nearly  nine  bushels  an 
acre  over  the  part  left  without  it.  In 
the  garden  the  only  crop  I  use  nitrate  of 
soda  on  after  the  soil  has  had  my  usual 
Fall  dressing  of  manure,  is  the  outdoor 
lettuce  crop.  The  nitrate  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  hurrying  the  plants  along,  and 
getting  them  in  head  before  the  weather 
gets  too  hot.  It  seems  to  prevent  the 
check  that  throws  the  plants  into  making 
flower  heads. 

A  moor  River  Privet. — I  am  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Pittman’s  note  on  the  Ainoor 
River  privet,  for  I  have  been  anxious  to 
learn  of  its  hardiness.  I  have  a  hedge  of 
it  here  which  attracts  much  attention 
now  because  of  its  perfect  evergreen  char¬ 
acter.  while  all  the  California  hedges 
around  me  are  leafless.  Perhaps,  while 
hardy  in  Iowa,  it  may  not  be  evergreen 
there.  The  best  evergreen  privet  is  the 
.Taponicum.  which  is  barely  hardy  in 
Philadelphia. 

Soil  Analysis. — I  like  your  reply  to 
R.  W.  T.  (page  617)  about  soil  analy¬ 
sis.  The  first  idea  of  an  inexperienced 
man  who  wishes  to  improve  his  soil  is  to 
get  an  analysis  of  the  soil  to  show  what 
it  needs,  and  if  is  often  hard  to  convince 
him  that  the  analysis  would  be  of  little 
value.  Far  more  can  be  learned  by  the 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in 
the  maintenance  of  fertility  than  by  any 
sort  of  soil  analysis. 

Poisoned  Soil.— According  to  a 

writer  in  Harper's  Magazine,  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  is  doing  wonders  in  hunting  out 
the  toxins  In  soils.  By  trituration,  filtra- 
t ••  *n  and  the  use  of  reagents  they  located 
in  an  unproductive  soil  a  substance  which 
they  named  picolene  carboxylic  acid,  and 
that  this  acid  has  an  ancestor  called 

uvit<mic  acid  which  is  very  damaging  to 
vegetation,  and  the  presence  of  the  pico¬ 
lene  carboxylic  acid  showed  that  the 
soil  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  uvi- 
tonicaeiditis.  Another  sample  of  un¬ 

productive  soil  was  analyzed  and  the 
head  devil  of  all  acids  discovered,  and 

this  being  a  very  bad  fellow  had  to  have 
a  bad  name,  and  they  called  it  dih.vdroxy- 
stearic  acid.  But  they  found  that  when 
the  soil  was  dried  out  and  aerated  this 
jaw -breaking  acid  disappeared,  and  it 
was  evidence  that  the  soil  needed  drain¬ 
age.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  any  man 
with  common  farming  sense  can  see 

wlmn  his  soil  needs  drainage,  and  we 
know  that  any  soil  will  lack  pro¬ 
ductiveness  if  drainage  is  deficient,  and 
it  will  be  acid.  And  we  know  that 

when  a  soil  is  wet  and  acid  drainage  and 
liming  and  aeration  by  deep  plowing  and 
good  cultivation  will  restore  it  to  a  less 
acid  condition,  though  we  may  not  know 
the  names  nor  family  descent  of  the  va¬ 
rious  acids  in  it.  Good  drainage,  deep 
plowing  and  thorough  cultivation,  and  the 
stocking  the  soil  with  organic  decay,  and 
an  occasional  liming  and  the  supplying 
of  the  mineral  plant  foods  which  we  can- 
v't  from  the  air.  will  enable  us  to 
‘  the  soil  productive  without  aaalyz- 


Cooking  Sweet  Potatoes. — When  the 
Northern  people  find  out  that  the  South¬ 
ern  yam  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato 
will  not  abide  steaming  or  boiling,  and 
will  learn  to  roast  them,  they  will  soon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Southern 
people  are  right,  and  that  the  soft,  jelly- 
like  yams  are  far  superior  to  the  dry 
choky  Jerseys.  w.  f.  massey. 

Maryland. 


Killing  the  Ground  Mole. 


We  have  called  for  information  about 
killing  moles  by  other  methods  than 
spring  traps.  Here  are  a  few  volunteer 
reports : 

My  experience  with  these  pests  has 
been  with  trap  and  pitfalls,  sunken  pots, 
and  about  all  the  contraptions  ever  heard 
of.  but  the  only  method  that  did  a  good 
clean  job  was  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of 
arnsenic  with  bran,  punch  a  hole  with  a 
broomstick  down  through  the  runs,  then 
Pour  a  little  of  the  poisoned  bran  in  the 
hole.  The  mole  will  surely  stop  and  have 
a  feed  the  first  time  he  comes  through 
again,  as  moles  seem  particularly  fond  of 
bran.  r.  g.  ii. 

( 'onnecticut. 


Open  oin*  or  two  places  in  their  run, 
eight  or  10  inches  long.  Sprinkle  liber¬ 
ally  with  powdered  lye.  Lay  a  narrow 
board  that  will  fit  down,  jiist  so  it  is 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  cover  the 
board  with  dirt,  then  stay  away  from  the 
place  for  several  hours.  Moles  do  their 
work  in  the  early  morning  and  about  11 
and  4  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Moles  arc 
very  sensitive  to  smell,  but  as  lye  does 
not  have  any  odor  they  walk  into  it.  It 
sticks  to  their  feet  and  I  presume  thev 
get  it  off  their  feet  with  their  mouth,  anil 
that  kills  them.  Leave  plenty  of  room  be¬ 
tween  the  board  and  the  bottom  of  the 
run.  Make  as  little  disturbance  in  the 
looks  as  possible.  Another  way  is  to 
watch  them  digging  and  sink  a  spade 
(or  the  .heel  of  your  shoe)  behind  them, 
then  with  your  hand  scoop  them  out. 
Be  very  careful  and  get  far  enough  be¬ 
hind  them,  as  they  are  very  rapid  movers 
backward.  I  killed  six  in  one  Summer 
that  way.  It  is  said  that  they  work  be¬ 
tween  <  and  8  a.  m.  and  3  and  4  p.  m., 
but  I  have  found  them  working  and 
killed  them  at  6  a.  m.,  10  a.  in.  and  5 


A  sure  way  to  rid  lawns  of  moles  is 
to  drop  a  few  grains  of  corn  which  has 
been  soaked  in  Paris  green  water  (a  can 
of  which  keep  handy)  into  the  runways 
of  the  moles.  As  the  moles  work  back 
over  the  runways  they  will  pick  up  the 
grain.  One  can  soon  rid  a  lawn  or  garden 
of  all  moles  by  above  treatment. 

Indiana.  A.  l.  i.. 


I  have  had  good  success  by  rolling 
pieces  of  fat  meat  (lie  size  of  a  finger 
nail  in  arsenic,  making  a  small  hole  in 
the  runway  to  drop  it  in.  and  draw  the 
earth  together  with  the  hand.  That  it 
was  successful  was  proved  by  running  a 
roller  over  the  ground  in  a  few  days  and 
finding  the  surface  was  left  undisturbed. 
I  owe  an  apology  to  many  generations  of 
field  mice  for  blaming  them  for  eating 
my  vegetables  when  now  I  am  satisfied  it 
was  done  by  moles.  Many  years  ago  I 
read  a  statement  purporting  to  come  from 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  that  they  knew  by 
keeping  moles  in  captivity,  that  they 
would  starve  before  they  would  eat  vege¬ 
table  matter;  their  food  was  exclusively 
animal.  My  father  was  often  staggered 
when  my  cat.  as  he  frequently  did,  would 
go  under  the  evergreen  trees'  in  midwin¬ 
ter  and  come  out  with  a  fat  mole,  for  I 
could  not  imagine  said  mole  getting 
earthworms  then.  Recently  I  found  a 
number  of  potatoes  in  a  barrel  in  my 
cellar  were  being  eaten,  some  dropped  oil 
the  floor.  1  discovered  a  hole  under  the 
bottom  of  cellar  wall,  six  feet  from  sur¬ 
face  of  ground.  My  rat-trap,  which  has 
always  proved  sure  was  baited  and  set 
and  I  found  a  large  mole  in  it.  I  know 
many  persons  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  moles  cannot  see.  If  a  man  gets  a 
foot  on  it.  he  will  become  convinced  to 
the  contrary.  joiin  r.  day. 

New  York. 
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We  own  Vast  Acreages  of  standing  Timber  and 

largest  building  Mills  in  existence.  We  offer  Three  Big  Savings 
on  Homes,  Barns  or  other  Buildings. 

1 —  Lumber  and  other  materials  at  prices  pos¬ 
itively  lowest  ever  known  on  first  class  material. 

2 —  We  save  TWO-THIRDS  your  carpenter 
bill.  Yes,  Sir,  TWO-THIRDS!  Think  what 

that  means,  when  carpenter  work  usually  costs  more 
than  all  materials  combined !  We  do  it  by  measuring 
and  cutting  to  fit  every  piece  of  lumber  in  our  Mammoth 
Mills  which  cut  6,000  Homes  and  Barns  per  season  ! 

3 —  We  save  you  weeks  and  months  of  time.  All  lum¬ 
ber  measured  and  cut-to-fit,  and  with  our  Blue  Prints 
and  Sample  Working  charts,  you  can  erect  the  building 
in  less  time  than  you  could  ordinarily  put  up  framework . 

No  matter  what  type,  style  or  size  of  building  you  want- 
— we  guarantee  these  vast  savings. 

STERLING  Built 

~/Sml  Two  Years  to  Payl 

A  reasonable  cash  payment  and  two  years  to  pay  bal¬ 
ance  !  Our  world-beating  oiler.  All  others  sell  for  Cash 
in  full,  but  our  quality  is  so  high  that  we  can  sell  on 
time.  Our  Price  includes  all  Lumber,  Plaster,  Hard 
ware,  Paints,  Nails,  etc.  — everything  from  ground  up. 

Sterling  Homes  are  real  Homes — designed  by 
master  architects — the  pick  ot  2,021  designs.  Anybody 
can  put  up  a  house,  but  to  design  a  modern,  comfortable, 
roKWKKiiI/v  arranged  Home  requires  infinite  skill  and 
long  experience. 

Sterling  Homes  are  lasting  permanent  structures. 

Don’t t  confuse  them  with  portable”  or  "knock 
down”  affairs. 


System 
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$187  Brings  It 

THE  “Ml RTIN DALE**— This  handsome  6- 
Koom  Cottage  can  be  erected  in  7  to  9 
days.  Price  and  terms:  $187  down  and 
$5.20  per  month.  Total  cost  $312. 


-no  matter  where  you  live 


HOMES 


Farm  Building  $441  Brings  It 

Bargains!  F 


Our  barn  and 


building  propos 
ition,  if  possible,  is  even  better  than 
our  Home  Oiler.  Modern  and  practi¬ 
cal  to  last  detail.  Strong  as  Gibraltar. 

Easy  to  erect.  All  lumber  comes 
ready-cut.  Blue  Prints,  Plans,  etc.  included. 
Many  farmers  do  the  erecting  themselves." 

Every  type  of  farm  building,  any  size— 
any  price  building  for  housing  stock,  grain 
or  forage. 

And  what  prices!  From  $75.00  to  $1350.00! 

Terms:  5X  discount  for  cash;  or607C  down 
and  balance  in  monthly  installments  cover¬ 
ing  2  year*.  Writ*  for  Special  Farm  Building  Book 


THE  "MANOR" -Largo,  modern  7-ruom 
Home  with  bat  h.  Can  be  erected  in  IS  to 
16  (lays.  Selling  for  $44 1  down  und$12.26 
month.  Our  total  price  $735. 

THIS  BOOK  ‘■SSSSSSSS* 

You  have  seen  some  interesting  Books  on 
Home  Building,  but  the  latestSterling  Book 
beats  them  all.  This  book  is  a  national  sen¬ 
sation.  Three  Thousand  people  write  for 
it  daily  Don’t  miss  it!  Hold  of!  from 
buying  till  you  have  Been  our  V'  signs,  our 
prices  ami  .liberal  TWO-YEARS-TO-PAY  OFFER. 

We  porittvelv  can  $ uvo  you  money— big  money! 
•i  Duour*  whether  you  want  the  Ster¬ 

ling  HOME  or  the  BARN  Book-OR  BOTH. 

Write  no u;  und  receive  copied  by  return  mail 

INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  C(L 

Dept.  J-5,  -  BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 

«ur*  to  address  Dept.  J. 5 


wSq 


Colt’s 

Wood  Beam  Cultivator 

40  years’  actual  service  have  proved  the  wortli 
of  the  special  shaped  teeth  which  clip  the 
weeds  close  to  the  hill  and  do  not  cover  the 
crop  with  earth. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  260 
BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO.,  199  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


No  Blind  Planting 


The  greatest  improvement  In  Plantei. 
since  time  began.  The  selection  and  dropping 
of  seed  is  entirely  different  from  anything  you  ever 
saw.  No  brush  or  cut-off  whatever.  It  saves  time 
[  and  money. 

.  PLAIN -VIEW 
SEED-PLANTER! 

^Practical  perfection  for  corn,  peanuts,  peas, 
beans,  etc.  Users  are  delighted.  It  wil! 
pay  you  to  write  NOW. 

The  Cole  Mfg.  Co. 


■  COLE 


ad  no. 


Wl/S^  Box  8 

,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Agents  Wanted 

to  sell  New  Patent  Wrench 
direct  to  farmers. 

Wrench  is  automatic  in  action,  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  made  in  live  sizes,  ami  guaranteed.  Good  Com- 
■nUulim.  A  money-maker  for  person  having  a  lilt  to 
time  to  devote  to  same.  Experience  not  required. 
Write  postal  card  at  once  for  full  Information. 

The  Craftsman  Tool  Co.,  Conneaut,  Ohio 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED  -NO  RUSTING 
-NO  CLOGGING 

Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,5(10  lbs.  per  acre, 
whether  material  be  wet,  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavy 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MEG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Buy  Roofing  now  and 
Save  Dollars 

Send  for  Catalog  Today 

Take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  on 
this  weather-proof  roofing. 

Kanneberff 

Metal  Shingles 

"We  Pay  the  Freight ” 

They  resist  fire,  are  proof  against  rain, 
snow,  heat,  co.d,  lightning,  and  they  need 
no  repairs  because  they  will  withstand 
rust,  will  not  crack,  buckle,  curl  nor  fall  off. 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory.  Lay  them 
yourself  qu’cker  and  easier  than  wood 
shingles.  1  hey  can  be  laid  on  roofs  with 
any  kind  of  pitch  or  slant. 


Send  at  once  for  our  tig  catalog  s 

Si,1,0”?*  Prices.  Kanneberg  Shingles  come  in  V 
single  shingles,  eight  to  sheet,  or  in  clusters  2  f*  Kan 
feet  by  any  length  from  5  to  10  feet.  Catalog  ./  nBheri 
shows  many  designs  and  sizes.  S  n  j  6  J 

Send  for  it  today  and  be  sure  to  give  **  CeiHne^Cn 
dimensions  of  roof.  We/,1  tell  you  /  J582  D0ugl?! 


-  . . -  w*  *w*.  ’» c  u  ieu  yo 

how  to  get  the  best  roof  at  least  cost. 

Kanneberg  Roofing  &  V 
Ceiling  Co.  * 

Est.  1886 

1582  Douglas  Street 


Canton,  Ohio 


e  Name . 


*  St.,  Canton,  0 

Se;.d  catalog  at  ono 


Addrcsa . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 

and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  pa~e. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  public  hearing  was 
announced  before  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  take  place  May  14  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  definitions  and 
standards  for  macaroni,  spaghetti,  noo¬ 
dles  and  similar  alimentary  pastes  for 
the  guidance  of  Federal  and  State  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  enforcement  of  food  and 
drug  laws. 

Concessions  in  wages  and  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  improved  working  conditions 
were  made  to  05,000  engineers,  firemen 
and  hostlers  employed  on  ninety-eight 
Western  railroads  in  the  award  of  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Board,  which  has 
been  considering  the  grievances  of  the 
men  for  five  months.  The  findings  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The  award, 
which  was  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  April  30, 
was  signed  by  Federal  Judge  J.  C. 
Pritchard,  Charles  Nagel,  ex-Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  II.  E.  Byram, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad,  and  W.  L.  Park, 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  The  first  two  were  neutral 
members  of  the  board  and  the  latter  two 
represented  the  railroads.  F.  A.  Burgess, 
assistant  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Timothy 
Shea,  assistant  president  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen,  the  two  labor  representatives  on 
the  board,  declined  to  sign  the  award  and 
filed  a  dissenting  opinion.  They  said, 
however,  that  the  award  would  be  abided 
by  for  the  year’s  time  it  provides. 

New  York  City’s  unemployed  during 
the  first  part  of  last  February  numbered 
more  than  398,000  out  of  an  estimated 
total  of  2,455.000  wage  earners,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  announced,  April  30, 
in  issuing  the  result  of  the  investigation 
made  by  its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  unemployment,  as  they  include 
no  irregular  or  part  time  workers. 

The  American  oil  tank  steamer  Gulf- 
light,  which  sailed  from  Port  Arthur, 
Tex..  April  10,  for  Rouen,  France,  was 
torpedoed,  May  1,  off  the  Scilly  Islands. 
The  captain  of  the  Gulflight  died  of 
heart  failure  as  a  result  of  shock.  Two 
seamen  jumped  overboard  and  were 
drowned.  The  other  members  of  the 
crew  were  taken  off  by  a  British  patrol 
boat  and  landed  and  the  vessel  towed 
into  Crow  Sound  and  beached.  The  Gulf- 
light  is  a  steel  vessel  of  3.202  tons  net 
and  was  built  at  Camden.  N.  .T.,  in  1914. 
She  is  owned  by  the  Gulf  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  The  vessel  is  383  feet  long,  51 
feet  beam  and  30  feet  deep. 

The  coastwise  steamer  Victoria,  dis¬ 
abled  by  gales,  sank,  May  1,  off  the  Cor¬ 
onado  Islands,  Lower  California,  taking 
with  her  eleven  men  of  her  Mexican 
crew.  The  American  Hawaiian  steamer 
American  took  the  passengers  off. 

May  3  a  powerful  bomb  was  exploded 
in  the  Bronx  Municipal  Building.  New 
York.  One  room  was  blown  to  pieces, 
and  other  damage  done,  but  no  one  was 
hurt.  The  building  has  been  the  scene 
of  recent  trials  involving  “white  slave” 
conspiracies  and  cases  of  blackmail  in 
which  a  desperate  foreign  class  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

May  5  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  ve¬ 
toed  a  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment. 

Owners  of  Canadian  sealing  vessels  are 
suggesting  a  novel  use  of  aeroplanes.  It 
is  proposed  that  two  experienced  avia¬ 
tors  be  engaged  to  visit  the  east  coast 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  respective¬ 
ly,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
season,  and  locate  the  herds.  The  in¬ 
formation  thus  obtained  would  enable  the 
fleet  to  go  directly  to  the  scene,  instead 
of  spending  much  time  in  searching  for 
the  animals. 

In  local  option  elections  in  Minnesota, 
May  3,  the  counties  of  Lac  Qui  Parle, 
Chicago  and  Isanti  went  dry. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Mail  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  extended  to  one  million  rural 
patrons  before  July  1.  1915,  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  present  cost  of  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  by  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson.  This,  it  is  explained, 
will  be  done  by  readjusting  present  rural 
routes  so  as  to  eliminate  duplications  and 
unnecessary  service  and  by  means  of  the 
motor  vehicle  service  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Changes  were  authorized  last 
month  which,  without  curtailment  of  ser¬ 
vice,  have  reduced  operating  expenses 
.$177,644.  This  sum  has  been  utilized  to 
establish  263  new  routes  serving  31,041 
additional  families,  or  approximately 
155,205  additional  persons.  Extensions 
of  existing  service  were  put  into  effect 
involving  104  additional  miles  of  travel 
by  rural  carriers.  These  extensions 
serve  1.202  additional  families  and  ap¬ 
proximately  6,010  additional  persons. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  issued  a  warning  that  May 
beetles,  also  known  as  June  bugs,  may 
be  very  destructive  this  year,  especially 
in  Northern  Iowa,  Southern  Michigan, 
Northern  Illinois.  Southern  Minnesota, 
and  part  of  the  East. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Women’s 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  May  7  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Bronx  Park.  Phases  of  gar¬ 
dening  for  pleasure  and  profit  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  authorities,  and  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  members 
within  the  last  year  was  displayed.  Al¬ 
though  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
old,  the  association  has  grown  vigorously. 
Composed  of  women  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture  and  agriculture,  it  has  aimed  to 


promote  interest  and  success  in  these 
lines  of  work,  taking  as  its  model  simi¬ 
lar  organizations  in  Europe.  Speakers 
at  the  conference  were  Arthur  Dean, 
chief  of  the  Vocational  Schools  Division 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education ; 
Professor  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Deming,  Maurice  Fuld,  George  I.  Pow¬ 
ell,  Louise  Klein  Muller,  curator  of 
school  gardens  of  Cleveland,  and  others. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Dyson,  State  Veterinarian 
asks  the  Illinois  Legislature  for  $30,000 
to  enlarge  the  State  hog  serum  plant  and 
$170,000  to  equip  and  capitalize  it,  prom¬ 
ising  that  it  could  thereafter  be  run  with¬ 
out  appropriations  and  on  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  basis  by  charging  a  little  more  than 
cost  price  to  users. 


“Johnny  Appleseed  ”  and  His  Work. 

My  father’s  people  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Westmoreland  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.  My  mothers"  people  came  very 
early  into  Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  My 
father’s  people  moved  from  Westmore¬ 
land  County  into  Jefferson  County.  My 
mother’s  grandfather,  whose  name  was 
Carr,  had  a  beautiful  orchard ;  in  fact, 
there  were  many  good  orchards  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  and  about  Smithficld  where 
my  mother  lived.  The  apples  popular 
there  were  the  Gate  apple,  the  Russet, 
the  Rambo,  and  a  large  green  apple  called 
Fall  Pippin.  Among  my  earliest  recol¬ 
lections  was  that  of  hearing  my  grand¬ 
mother  tell  of  Johnny  Appleseed. 

Another  recollection  is  the  story  told 
of  Jeremiah  Warder,  who  very  early 
moved  from  Philadelphia,  I  think,  into 
Central  Ohio.  Missing  in  that  locality 
the  watercress  that  he  knew  at  home,  he 
got  a  lot  of  seed,  so  the  story  goes  and 
planted  them  along  the  little  streams 
flowing  through  his  own  land.  Wherever 
he  went,  and  they  say  his  business  took 
him  almost  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  he  plant¬ 
ed  these  seeds  on  the  banks  of  small 
streams.  When  I  was  a  boy,  water¬ 
cress  was  as  plentiful  as  dandelion 
through  southern  Ohio,  and  we  used  to 
call  it  water  greens  and  would  gather  it 
the  same  as  we  did  dandelion,  plantain 
leaves,  and  mustard  for  use  as  pot  herbs. 
These  Spring  greens  and  sassafras  tea 
were  my  bete  noir  during  bpyhood  ;  they 
used  to  feed  them  to  us  in  such  quantity 
that  we  boys  would  almost  run  when  we 
saw  the  great  coffee  pot  put  on  to  boil 
the  sassafras  tea.  It  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est  if  we  could  find  out  more  about  Jere¬ 
miah  Warder  and  his  introduction  of 
water-cress  into  Ohio. 

T.  F.  MC  GBEW. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
mention  is  made  of  “Johnny  Appleseed” 
and  asking  if  there  was  anyone  who  ever 
saw  the  man  or  knew  where  any  of  his 
trees  had  been  planted.  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  am  one  of  those.  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Ohio  where  I  was  born  and  raised 
(Pickaway  County)  there  were  a  number 
of  orchards  said  to  have  been  started  by 
“Johnny  Appleseed”  (John  Chapman  as 
we  children  knew  him )  ;  two  of  them  I 
well  remember.  One  was  on  my  grand¬ 
father’s  place  on  Darby  Creek,  near 
Darbyville,  O.,  that  being  at  the  time  the 
home  of  my  paternal  grandfather  and 
the  other  my  maternal  grandparents’ 
place  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Circleville,  O., 
on  the  old  turnpike  road  leading  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  the  rear  of  said  place  being  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  where  there  was 
a  basin  where  canal  boats  laid  during  the 
Winter,  called  Wilburn’s  Basin.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  of  which 
I  am  an  aged  veteran  in  my  seventy- 
third  year,  there  were  a  few  of  the  old 
trees  standing  that  bore  fruit,  but  the 
residence  has  long  before  fallen  into  de¬ 
cay,  the  occupant  having  passed  from 
earth.  The  first  orchard  referred  to  was 
on  the  Littleton  farm  and  the  other  the 
Wilburn  place  not  far  from  what  is  now 
Forest  Cemetery,  I  believe.  L. 

I  moved  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  a  city  of  about  35,000  peo¬ 
ple.  I  went  there  as  agent  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  &  Great  Western  R.  R.  I  very- 
soon  learned  from  the  old  men  of  the  city 
a  good  deal  about  Johnny  Appleseed  and 
of  his  eccentric  character.  I  learned  that 
he  was  much  respected  and  dearly  loved, 
notwithstanding  his  eccentricity  in  re¬ 
ligion  ;  he  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  a 
good  man  in  all  that  the  word  “good”’  im¬ 
plies.  He  was  freely  at  home  in  every  house 
in  all  the  new  settlements  in  the  wilds  of 
Ohio ;  the  so-called  Western  Reserve 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  favored 
sections.  He  was  cheerfully  entertained 
by  everybody.  He  would  never  sleep  in 
a  bed ;  his  buffalo  robe  was  his  bed  by 
the  open  fireplace.  He  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  occupy  a  bed.  He  planted  his 
nurseries  and  distributed  his  trees;  he 
made  no  charges,  but  seemed  content  with 
whatever  the  people  could  afford  to  give, 
be  it  much  or  little.  I  think  when  his 
clothes  got  ragged  or  shoes  worn  out  his 
wardrobe  was  soon  replenished.  When¬ 
ever  he  met  people  going  farther  west,  he 
would  divide  his  clothes;  he  supplied 
many  a  poor  emigrant  with  better  clothes 
than  he  himself  had  and  seemed  as  happy 
in  giving  as  those  receiving ;  he  was 
truly  the  good  Samaritan.  That  was  one 
incentive  in  giving  to  him,  as  the  people 
well  knew  it  was  sure  to  be  made  good 
use  of.  I  got  all  the  above  from  old  peo¬ 
ple  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  enter¬ 
tained  him  times  without  number.  I 
learned  enough  to  assure  me  that  he  com¬ 
manded  the  love  and  respect  of  every 
one  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  that  is 
a  great  commendation  in  this  selfish 
world.  E.  CROMWELL. 

New  Jersey. 


Preventing  the  House  Flies. 

Now  comes  the  annual  battle  against 
the  house  fly.  There  seems  little  use  in 
repeating  the  reason  why  this  hideous 
creature  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  filthy 
beyond  expression  in  its  habits,  and  car¬ 
ries  disease  so  as  to  become  a  genuine 
menace.  Its  breeding  habits  are  known. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  fresh  horse  manure, 
and  one  single  pair  of  flies  can  be  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  It  is  folly  to  wait 
until  the  fly  has  grown  full  size  and  then 
attempt  to  kill  them  one  by  one  in  fly¬ 
traps  or  other  contrivances.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  prevent  their  breeding  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  substances  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  the  stable  and  on  the 
manure  to  prevent  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs.  Some  of  these  are  impractical, 
like  the  extended  use  of  borax  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  A  mixture  half 
and  half  of  the  German  salt,  kainit,  and 
acid  phosphate  will  usually  prove  very 
effective.  About  one  pound  per  day  of 
the  mixture  for  each  horse  is  scattered 
over  and  through  the  manure.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  the  kainit,  the  acid 
phosphate  alone  will  help  and  it  will  re¬ 
inforce  the  manure.  Where  there  are 
only  two  or  three  horses  kept  a  contriv¬ 
ance  for  keeping  the  flies  away  from  the 
manure  will  pay.  This  is  usually  done  by 
making  a  little  room  or  tight  box-stall 
with  screen  doors  or  windows,  so  that 
the  flies  cannot  get  in.  The  manure  is 
wheeled  into  this  place  as  fast  as  made, 
or  as  fast  as  is  convenient,  and  a  little 
acid  phosphate  is  sprinkled  over  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  day  to  day.  By  keeping  the 
doors  and  windows  shut,  the  flies  cannot 
enter  and  thus  cannot  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  manure.  Unless  they  can  do  this 
their  breeding  habits  are  broken  up  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  lay  their  eggs  free¬ 
ly  in  other  substances.  There  can  be 
not  question  whatever  about  this  fact  of 
preventing  their  breeding.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that 
wherever  the  flies  are  kept  away  from 
horse  manure,  the  crop  of  young  flies  is 
practically  wiped  out.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  recommends  what  it 
calls  a  maggot  trap.  This  consists  of  a 
concrete  platform  or  pit,  the  lower  part 
of  it  containing  water.  A  slatted  plat¬ 
form  is  placed  above  this  water  and  the 
manure  thrown  upon  it  and  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  wet.  As  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
insects  change  into  new  form,  they  move 
about  freely  in  this  manure  and  are 
washed  down  into  the  water  where  they 
are  destroyed.  This  water  drains  back 
into  a  cistern  from  which  it  is  pumped 
again  and  again  to  leach  through  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  carry  down  more  of  the  young 
flies.  It  is  said  that  this  principle  has 
given  good  results  in  practice,  but  the 
main  point  to  remember  is  that  if  the 
breeding  flies  can  be  kept  away  from 
horse  manure,  they  will  not  lay  their  eggs 
freely,  and  thus  there  will  not  be  a  large 
crop  of  young  flies. 


LIGHT  WITHOUT  FIRE 

No  Matches  —  No  Danger  —  No  Wires 

cvEi Flashlights 

give  a  bright,  powerful 
stream  of  light  —  when  and 
where  you  want  it — indoors 
and  out. 

EVEREADY  Tungsten  Flash¬ 
light  Batteries  are  economical  — 
they  are  powerful  and  they  l-a-s-t. 

No.  2669  (illustrated)  throws  light  over 
300  feet.  Sturdy  fibre  case.  Sih-er 
plated  reflector.  Price  U.  S.  $3.00; 

Canada  $3.60. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  68. 
showing  76  styles  from  75c  to  $7,601 
40,000  dealers  —  if  your3  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  "Larg¬ 
est  Manufacturers  of  Flashlights  in 
the  World.” 

,  AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Co. 

Long  Island  City  New  York 


No.  2669 


Get  my  Bi 


‘BuggyBargains 

If  you  knew  what  a  won- 
rderful  book  I  am  offering  you,  you 
'  would  write  for  it  this  minute.  The 
'  finest,  most  complete  buggy  catalog  ever 
'issued.  Tells  how  I  make  my  “Blue  Grass” 

'  Buggies,  how  I  test  them,  guarantee  them] 
and  sell  them  at  a  price  that  will 

SAVE  $25  TO  $50, 

1  Everything  direct  from  fac- 
i  tory.  No  traveling  sales¬ 
men,  bad  debts, dealer’  prof- 1 
its,  etc.  Try  my  buggy  80 
|  days  free.  Unlimited  guar- 
,  antee  on  workmanship  and 
i  material.  Write  for  the  Big 
.Free  Cugg,  Bargain  Book  Today. 

D.  T.  BOHON 

$2447  Main  St. 

Harrsdfharg, 

Ky. 


^  10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

r  Increase  YOUR  business,  save  one-third  your  time,  protect 
your  milk,  prevent  breakage,  save  repair  bills  and  advertise 
your  quality  of  milk  with  an  attractive,  durable 

PADQflN^  “LOW  DOWN” 
rAKOUIN  O  MILK  WAGON 


—the  standard  for  29  years. 
EXTRAORDINARY  GUARANTEE 

your  perfect  satisfaction  or  re¬ 
turn  wagon  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  without  question. 

Write  for  Catalog  I)  and 
photos. 


THE  PARSON’S  WAGON  CO. 
1-21  Main  Street 
EARLVIILE,  NEW  YORK 


Cara  That  Pay  Their  Way 

When  you  buy'  an  automobile  you  want  one  that  will  pay* 
its  way.  One  that  will  get  you  to  market  quicker*  with 
your  produce,  that  will  enable  you  to  transport  goods  much 
more  quickly  from  the  railroad  station  to  your*  home,  that 
will  stand  up”  under*  the  severe  usage  given  a  car  while 
visiting  different  sections  of  the  farm. 

Besides  all  of  these  profitable  uses  you  want  one  that  will 
give  you  pleasure.  You  will  find  among  the  Three  Regals 
one  that  meets  your*  requirements. 

The  Light  Four— Regal— provides  you  a  handsome  streamline,  five 
passenger  car — unusual  in  size,  appearance  and  performance — but  light 
of  weight  and  economical  to  operate,  selling  at  $650.00. 

The  Standard  Four — Regal — supplies  a  larger,  more  powerful  and  lux¬ 
urious  car’ — the  standard  in  size — beauty’  and  equipment  among  four* 
cylinder  cars,  selling  at  $1085. 

The  Do  Luxe  Eight — offers  the  highest  development  in  gasoline  motors 
the  powerful,  flexible,  balanced  eight.  The  smooth  vibrationless 
operation  of  which  makes  a  ride  in  it  a  new  and  pleasing  sensation  in 
motoring— price  $1250. 

All  models  are  five  passenger  capacity— fully  RaoqI  Mntnr  Car  Ctt 

equipped,  including  electric  lights  and  starter  ,r  Regal  lllVlui  Vat  LO' 

—have  crown  fenders,  demountable  rims  and  «  ,1  845  Pinuette  Avenue 
one  man  tops.  Send  for  literature  and  name  |S  9  A  I  Hquette  Avenue 

Of  nearest  dealer.  f1!  DETROIT,  MICH. 


TIAtC  RUBtA.L,  NEVV-VOKKEK 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Varying  Land  Values. 

The  value  of  land  is  a  subject  on  which 
men's  opinions  differ,  according  to  the 
viewpoint.  Last  year  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  Co.  was  suing  to  condemn  a 
strip  of  land  for  additional  tracks,  being 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  owner.  At  the  trial  the  owner  stated 
that  he  considered  his  ISO-acre  farm  to  be 
worth  .$100,000.  but  several  bankers  and 
real  estate  men  put  it  at  $35,000.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  corporation  wanted  about  30 
acres.  Shortly  thereafter  a  piece  of  05 
acres,  in  the  same  township,  but  a  few 
miles  away,  appraised  at  $2,400,  failed  to 
get  a  bid  higher  than  $1,350  at  sheriff's 
sale.  w.  .T.  M. 

Ohio. 

May  3.  Wheat  $1.50  per  bu. ;  oats 
SO:  corn  $1.  Cows  $30  to  $00  per  head; 
beef  cattle  0  cents  lb.,  live :  veal  calves 
0c :  horses  $100  to  $250  per  head.  Hay 
$16  per  ton.  Butter  25;  milk  S  cents 
per  quart,  retail ;  lard  14  cents  lb. ;  po¬ 
tatoes  50  cents  per  bu. ;  apples  00. 

Bald  Eagle,  Pa.  j.  n.  F. 

May  3.  The  maple  sugar  crop  is  light 
around  here,  owing  to  not  much  frost  in 
the  ground.  The  price  for  syrup  ranges 
from  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  gallon,  sugar  14 
cents  per  pound.  We  tapped  100  trees, 
getting  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
crop.  G.  o.  c. 

East  Durham.  X.  Y. 

I  think  perhaps  the  amount  of  maple 
sugar  made  here  will  average  about  the 
same  as  the  past  few  years.  The  yield 
was  very  good  quality.  One  maker 
reports  600  gallons  from  2.000  pails. 
The  price  runs  from  00  cents  to  $1.10 
per  gallon.  No  sugar  made  for  sale  in 
this  locality  except  perhaps  in  a  small 
way  for  local  grocers.  a.  f..  it. 

Andover.  O. 

May  2.  Nature  has  made  great  strides 
during  the  past  week.  The  exceptionally 
warm  weather  has  brought  out  the  foli¬ 
age  and  blossoms  in  a  hurry.  All  kinds 
>>t'  fruit  are  now  in  blossom  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  apples  and  quinces,  and  apples 
are  just  on  the  verge  of  bloom.  This 
is  only  a  trifle  behind  the  exceptionally 
early  season  of  1910,  when  some  early 
apples  were  in  bloom  April  30.  A  re¬ 
action  will  probably  soon  come,  and  a 
sharp  frost  some  night  may  spoil  all  the 
good  prospects.  This  will  be  the  Green¬ 
ing  year  and  the  off-year  for  Baldwins, 
as  the  bloom  of  these  varieties  already 
indicates.  Kings  also  are  promising  quite 
a  heavy  bloom.  w.  a.  it. 

Interlaken.  X.  Y. 

April  27.  This  is  a  section  of  country 
of  considerable  extent  practically  with¬ 
out  farms.  Money  comes  to  us  almost 
entirely  from  sales  of  oil.  gas,  leather, 
lumber  and  wood  alcohol  products.  Most 
of  tis  are  renters  and  live  from  the  stores, 
credit  good  for  30  days  based  upon  abil¬ 
ity  to  work.  “Thirty  days  from  starva¬ 
tion.”  Natural  resources  owned  by  a 
few  companies.  A  few  old-timers  own 
small  tracts  of  laud  that  with  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  produce  fairly  well  and  respond 
readily  to  fertilizers.  A  local  dairyman 
delivers  milk  in  town  for  eight  cents  per 
quart.  Butter  mostly  traded  at  stores  for 
goods.  No  fruit  grown  her*-  except  a  few 
apple  trees  around  gardens.  Limited 
sales  for  garden  crops;  most  buyers  pre¬ 
fer  canned  goods  ready  to  use.  We  are 
almost  entirely  buyers  of  farm  products, 
not  producers  and  our  prices  are  store 
prices.  \Ve  would  not  know  what  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale  is.  only  for  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  a.  f.  b. 

Barnes,  l’a. 


Some  of  the  milk  in  this  section  i 
bought  by  local  milkmen  at  31/£  cents  pe 
quart  and  retailed  at  seven  cents  ii 
1  lonesdale.  The  rest  is  sold  to  butte 
factories  and  to  the  Borden  Company 
I  lie  creameries  pay  for  butterfat  ; 
think  last  season  it  averaged  about  31 
cents  per  pound.  Butter  is  retailing  her 
ar  cents.  Veal  calves  are  sidling  her 
at  seven  to  eight  cents  live  weight,  but  i 
great  many  are  shipped  to  New  York  hog 
dressed.  New  milch  cows  bring  from  $5( 
["  f"3;  yearlings  $25  to  $30;  not  man: 
.  'ef  cattle  raised.  Horses  are  sbippe* 
in  j  rom  the  West  and  bring  from  $25( 
to  $300.  Pork  is  bringing  nine  and  It 
I'  "-Va  v ressed.  Eggs  are  selling  from  1{ 
to  _o  m  local  markets;  a  great  many  o 
hem  are  shipped.  Potatoes  sell  for  abou 
""  ee.nts  I>er  bushel.  Strawberries  sel 
1  1  about  10  cents  wholesale  and  retai 
,  111  12  to  15  cents  per  basket;  rasp 

T1'1'1?3®.  C(‘,lts  Dnart.  Peaches  averagi 
aiiout  $1  a  basket.  w.  o  a. 

Wayne  Co..  I*a. 


April  2S.  We  have  had  the  hottest 
''curlier  for  April  that  I  remember;  it 
l;,s  own  more  like  July.  The  mercurv 
has  reached  8S  deg.  in  the  shade.  We 
have  suffered  some  for  want  of  rain,  but 
c  had  a  fine  thunder  shower  yesterday', 
" 111(11  ls  just  making  things  jump.  The 
n-ees  are  coming  out  very  fast;  plums 
and  cherries  are  in  bloom,  apples  will 

. .  b(‘  if  it  continues  so  hot.  They  have 

been  well  sprayed,  and  they  were  much 
111  need  of  it.  as  they  are  troubled  with 
an  enemy  that  threatens  to  eat  the  bud. 
arm  work  is  very  far  advanced  for  so 
•  A  •  niany  gardens  are  made,  and  much 
t.if  cabbage  seed  sown  for  the  field 
'i»I>.  1  here  will  not  be  as  much  put  in 


as  usual,  more  beans  going  in.  Wheat 
and  Alfalfa  are  looking  very  fine,  clover 
is  doing  finely.  Some  have  turned  stock 
to  pasturage.  Wheat  $1.45;  barley  75; 
seed  oats  80;  corn  75;  potatoes,  early, 
60 ;  beans,  red  marrows,  $3.25  per  bush¬ 
el.  Hay,  Timothy,  $15 ;  young  pigs  $7 
per  pair.  Veal  9c;  pork  7c;  wool  28; 
butter  25;  eggs  18.  E.  T.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

The  North  Chatham.  N.  Y.,  corres¬ 
pondent  of  Hudson  Gazette,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  good  work  done  by  the 
local  school  children  : 

“The  pupils  of  the  village  school  gath¬ 
ered  egg  masses  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
during  March  and  April.  Prizes  were 
donated  by  Messsrs.  Angell,  Ackroyd, 
WiltSe  and  Gigson.  In  all  23,316  cases 
were  collected.  Allowing  200  worms  to 
an  egg  mass,  over  4,000,000  tent  cater¬ 
pillars  have  been  destroyed.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  the  prizes  were  Edith  Johnson, 
Ruth  Brooks,  Ruth  Whitman  and  Maude 
Brooks. 


Canadian  Crop  Report. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  states  that  Fall  wheat  has  come 
through  in  good  condition,  with  consid¬ 
erably  increased  area.  Rye  is  especially 
promising.  But  little  Winter  damage  is 
reported  to  tree  and  small  fruits.  The 
rainfall  for  five  Winter  months  was  4.19 
inches,  or  2.08  below  the  average,  and 
the  snowfall  67.7  inches,  or  5.5  inches 
below  normal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  May  17-19. 

Southern  Maryland  Tobacco  Growers’ 
Association,  Laplata.  Md.,  May  18. 

East  Tennessee  Farmers’  Convention. 
Knoxville,  Tenu.,  May  18-20. 

Brooks  County  Animal  Industry  Con¬ 
vention.  Quitman.  Ga.,  May  18. 

Farmers’  Day,  Maryland  State  Col¬ 
lege,  College  Park,  Md.,  May  29. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  Special 
show,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position.  San  Francisco,  June  4,  1915. 

Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association  of 
Georgia,  Tybee  Island,  Ga..  June  14-16. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21-.Iuly  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  23-25. 

International  Viticulture  Congress. 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention.  Hot  Springs,  Va..  July  13-14. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

American  Gladiolus  Society.  Annual 
show.  Newport.  R.  I..  August  IS,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers'  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  August  18. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair.  Batavia.  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha.  Neb..  September  28-Oe- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
Denver.  Colo..  Oct.  4-7. 

Southwestern  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Holstein  meeting,  Randolph, 
N.  Y..  Oct.  11. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
Annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
19-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Traev, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 


Put  your  crank 
in  the  tool  box 


The  last  drawback  to  the  great  little  car  is 
removed  by  the  Boston  Starter.  It  starts 
from  the  seat  and  starts  surely.  Simply 
pull  a  handle  on  the  dash  and  the  engine 
starts  humming. 

Any  garage  man  or  any  Ford  owner  who  knows 
Ins  engine  can  install  the  Boston  Starter  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  It  is  simple  and  won’t  get 
ou*  ^Lr?r^er#  uPkeep  expense.  Adds 

onlv  12  lbs.  to  weight  of  car.  Cost*  only  $25. 
Endorsed  by  automobile  engineers.  Ask  your 
Ford  dealer  or  garage  man  "to  show  you  the 

Boston  Starter 

If  he  doesen’t  have  one,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  11  see  that  you  have  full  descripton  and 
demonstration.  Write  today  to 

Automatic  Appliance  Co., 172  Columbus  Av.,  Boston 


Shoes  for  Hard  Service 


is  our  specialty.  Our  shoos  are  made  os 
pecially  for  the  man  who  is  out  in  the  cold 
and  wet — farmers,  sportsmen  and  others 
demanding  footwear  that  will  stand  hard 
knocks,  yet  flexible  and  easy  on  foot.  < 
Besides  giving  extraordinary  wear  and  J 
com  foil;  Jp 


Makers  of  famous 
Bass  Moccasins 


MAKE  FARMING  A  BUSINESS 


INCREASE  YOUR  EARNING  POWER 


Arc  you  making  a  business  of  your  farm  work?  Get 
the  most  out  of  your  land — grow  bigger  aiuf  better 
crops — cultivate  more  acres.  You  can  do  this  at  less 
cost  than  you  are  now  paying,  and  increase  your  profit 
making  power  two-fold,  with  the  Chase  Farm  Tractor. 
It  does  the  work  of  live  men  and  ten  horses,  ltuilt  of 
steel — broad  rollers — light  weight — does  not  pack  the 
s°il — lias  ample  power  and  can  he  used  for  any  work 
on  your  farm. 

Write  for  complete  literature  to-day. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

Farm  Tractor  Dept., 

101  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


E  FARM  TRACTOR 


^Unload  Hay — or  anything 

In  Half  the  Time  ! 

you  can  unload  your  hay  quicker  than  a  man 
1  can  unhitch  and  hitch  a  team.  Man  on  the  load 
is  master  of  whole  situation.  You  can  clean  up  a 
load  in  three  forksful  if  von  will  let  your  engine 
operate  an 

Ireland  Hay  Hoist 

Entire  cost  I  cent  a  load.  One  man  witli  an  Ireland 
will  do  any  lifting  in  half  the  time  of  two  men  and 
a  team.  A  score  of  uses  on  any  farm,  pulling  sticks 
or  timbers,  elevating  ice,  drilling,  digging 
or  scraping  dirt.  Operates  safely  and  easily 
Special  pulley  for  your  engine. 

Guaranteed  every  way.  Write 
for  details— also  about  our 
drag  saws,  wood  saws,  saw 
mills  and  shingle  mills. 

.  Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

^^22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Over  150  styles  for 
every  purpose — hogs 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  horses 
cattle.  Also  lawn  fence  and  gates. 

rU  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP.  ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Write  now  for  new  catalog  and  samplo  to  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Dent  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


'IRON AGE 

Riding  Cultivators 

have  that  accuracy  and  ease 
'  of  control  that  fits  every  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  growth  of 
plants.  Everything  is  at  your 
finger  t'os— easily  shifted,  ad¬ 
justable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Lever  controlling  width  of  cul¬ 
tivation  does  not  change  angle  of 
teeth — very  important.  Steel  frame. 
Guided  by  ball-bearing  pivot 
wheels.excellent  for  hill-side  work. 
Parallel  gang  shift,  high  and  low 
wheels,  dust-proof  bearings,  etc. 
One  or  two  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  free  booklet,  44  T*.. 
Horse  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators.  44 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  27  Grenloct'i,  N.  J. 


YOUR  men  are  busily  stacking  hay. — 
Zip!  goes  your  hay  fork  rope.  Men  are 
idle  while  the  rope  is  either  replaced  or 
repaired.  Or — your  binders  are  constantly 
delayed  because  the  binder  twine  is  break¬ 
ing  or  knotting. 

You  pay  for  idle  men  and  slow  work. 
Stop  haying  delays; — speed  up  your 
harvesting — use 

OLUMBIAN 

Rope^Binder  Twine 

These  two  farm  helps  come  well  recom¬ 
mended.  They  are  both  made  from  quality 
fibre  that  makes  strong,  sturdy,  durable  rope 
and  twine. 

COLUMBIAN  Rope  and  Binder  Twine 
work  satisfactorily — and  constantly — they 
do  better  work — and  yet  cost  no  more  than 
other  brands. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  no  hay  fork  or 
binder  twine  troubles  this  year.  Tell  your 
dealer  to  order  COLUMBIAN — insist  on  it. 
Read  our  war  story  “  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Bale  of  Hemp”  — 
a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

1902-22  Genesee  St.,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
Branches;  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  Boston 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars, 'samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WHAT  !?etsh¥  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM? 


If  you  insist  hard  enough 

on  Cypress  Lumber  and  Shingles, 
your  local  dealer  will  provide 
them.  (If  you  insist  hard  enough.) 

IT’S  UP  TO  YOU- 

for  your  own  sake,  not  ours 

Suppose  you  READ  UP  on 
Cypress;  The  Cypress  Booklets 
areFREE.  (They’rethe  Standard 
reference  work  on  Lumber  Values) 


SO.  CYPRESS  MFRS’  ASS’N 

1  26  Hib«rnla  Bank  Bldf?.«  N.w  Orleans,  La. 

1  26  Heard  Nat'l  Bunk  Bldg..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Please  send  me  the  books,  FREE, 
marked  in  the  following  squares: 

□  New  Silo  Book,  Vol.  37.  (Plans) 

□  Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  FarmNeedsBook  (8 plans)  Vol.  20. 

□  Carpentry  Book  (12  plans)  Vol.  36. 

□  Shingle  House,  Vol.  29.  (Plans) 

□  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report  on  Cypress, 


R.F.D 


Town 


State 
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THE  RURAU  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Alfalfa. — I  am  satisfied  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  culture  of  Alfalfa  will  not  pay 
on  Hope  Farm.  There  are  patches  of 
the  deeper  soil  where  this  crop  will  take 
root  and  do  fairly  well  for  a  few  years, 
but  these  represent  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  farm.  I  can  show  you  places 
now  with  scattering  Alfalfa  plants — 
where  we  seeded  years  ago.  Most  of  our 
soil  is  too  sour  and  thin.  We  can  over¬ 
come  the  sourness  by  using  lime  freely, 
but  the  tap- rooted  Alfalfa  will  not  thrive 
permanently  in  our  thin  crust  of  soil. 
When  that  tap-root  reaches  down  and 
touches  the  solid  ledge  it  curls  up  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  varieties  of 
Alfalfa  which  we  have  all  been  talking 
about  are  not  suited  to  our  soil,  and  I 
think  Alsike  clover  and  Soy  beans  are 
more  pi'ofitable  for  us. 

Transplanted  Alfalfa. — Something 
of  the  same  is  true  of  apples.  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  plant  a  few  Northern  Spy  trees 
on  the  top  of  our  dry  hills.  Judged  only 
by  results  in  that  situation  Northern  Spy 
is  a  fraud  and  failure.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  the  richer  soils  in  the  val¬ 
ley  this  variety  grows  finely.  It  must 
have  a  soil  to  which  its  root  system  and 
habits  are  suited.  Baldwin  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  on  the  dry  hilltop  do  well,  while 
they  ai’e  much  poorer  on  the  rich  low¬ 
er  land.  Shall  we  find  something  of  this 
difference  in  Alfalfa?  I  think  so.  Sev¬ 
eral  kinds  are  now  coming  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  I  think  are  to  help  us.  I  have 
just  obtained  from  Prof.  N.  E.  Ilansen 
of  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station, 
1.000  plants  each  of  Cossack  and  Semi- 
palatinisk.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do 
not  try  to  pronounce  the  last  named ! 
We  shall  transplant  these  just  about  as 
we  do  cabbage  or  tomatoes — three  feet 
apart  each  way. 

Hardy  Plants. — These  varieties  were 
found  by  Prof.  Hansen  in  Siberia,  and 
the  seed  was  brought  by  him  in  1913. 
The  Cossack  Alfalfa  grows  a  thick  up¬ 
right  plant  with  a  comparatively  small, 
branching  root.  A  plant  set  in  South 
Dakota  last  May  gave  in  October — five 
months  labor — 217  stems,  3%  feet  high, 
with  a  total  green  weight  of  top  u1/^ 
pounds.  The  Semipalatinisk  makes  a  re¬ 
markable  root  growth.  It  does  not  send 
down  a  single  tap,  but  a  great  bunch  of 
roots  growing  out  more  like  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  peach  tree.  A  single  plant 
transplanted  in  1911  was  dug  September 
1,  1914.  The  first  cutting  weighed 

(green)  13  pounds  and  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  4%  pounds.  Prof.  Hansen  says  this 
Alfalfa  comes  from  a  district  where  there 
are  only  eight  inches  of  rainfall.  Nature 
has  designed  it  to  play  the  part  of  camel 
among  forage  plants.  What  it  will  do 
in  a  humid  climate  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  can  promise  that  July  and  August  on 
our  hot  and  sunburned  hills  will  make 
it  think  it  is  back  home.  Prof.  Hansen 
thinks  this  variety  is  the  strongest  grow¬ 
ing  form  of  the  species  of  yellow-flowered 
Siberian  Alfalfa,  and  I  am  glad  to  try 
it  on  our  hard  New  Jersey  hills. 

New  Alfalfa  Growing. — This  scheme 
of  transplanting  Alfalfa  seedlings  seems 
to  be  spreading  throughout  the  North¬ 
west.  Several  different  machines  for 
transplanting  are  being  used,  and  the 
plan  is  seriously  advocated,  especially  in 
starting  the  newer  varieties.  Prof.  Han¬ 
sen  says  an  ounce  of  Alfalfa  seed  con¬ 
tains  14,500  seeds.  It  is  seeded  in  good 
soil  with  a  garden  drill  set  to  feed  out 
celery  seed.  The  little  seedlings  may 
be  transplanted  in  Fall  or  Spring  as 
desired.  The'  plants  are  usually  set  three 
feet  apart  each  way — which  means  4,860 
plants  to  the  acre.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  heads  grow'  so  large  that  they 
cover  the  ground.  It  may  seem  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  thing  to  many — this  idea  of  trans¬ 
planting  Alfalfa — yet  we  transplant  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomatoes  for  a  single  crop, 
while  the  Alfalfa  lives  for  years.  At  any 
rate  w’e  shall  try  it  in  various  parts  of 
the  farm — on  the  hills  and  in  the  lower 
valleys.  We  plow  and  fit  the  ground  as 
we  would  for  potatoes  and  give  a  double 
dose  of  lime.  Then  with  a  trowel  or 
spade  the  little  plants  are  set  in  as  cab¬ 
bage  or  strawberries  would  be.  The  rows 
are  three  feet  apart  and  the  plants  three 
feet  in  the  row.  I  shall  hoe  and  culti¬ 
vate  them  until  they  are  well  started. 
The  roots  are  a  little  smaller  than  a  lead 
pencil.  They  came  from  South  Dakota 


in  a  common  pasteboard  box.  and  arrived 
in  good  condition — all  alive.  Now  re¬ 
member — this  is  all  new  to  me.  I  do  not 
advise  this  plan  of  starting  Alfalfa.  I 
merely  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  and 
I  shall  keep  an  exact  record  of  cost  and 
results. 

Fruit  Notes. — The  apple  bloom  w'as 
at  its  best  about  May  1.  Our  crop  will 
be  a  little  smaller  than  I  expected,  as 
the  bloom  is  light  on  some  blocks  where 
I  expected  a  heavy  setting.  Some  of  the 
young  Baldwins  started  last  year,  and  I 
thought  they  w'ould  repeat  this  season, 
but  there  are  only  a  few  flowers.  The 
older  Baldwins,  the  Greenings  and  the 
McIntosh  are  loaded.  I  shall  have  to 
take  back  some  of  the  things  I  have  said 
about  Sutton  Beauty.  Our  older  trees 
this  year  are  full  of  bloom  and,  unlike 
the  Baldwins,  they  seem  disposed  to 
give  us  a  fair  crop  this  year.  That  close, 
upright  top  will  come  apart  with  the 
load  of  fruit,  and  we  shall  then  have  a 
better-shaped  head.  Sutton  will  help  us 
out  this  year  when  the  young  Baldwins 

are  shy . I  figure  on  a  dry  May  this 

year,  and  this  changes  our  plan  some¬ 
what.  A  w’et  May  drives  along  the  cov¬ 
er  crop  and  provides  moisture  enough  for 
both  this  crop  and  the  trees.  We  can 
let  the  rye  or  vetch  or  clover  grow  to 
its  best  before  plowing  under,  since  there 
is  water  enough  for  all.  In  a  dry  May, 
however,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  let  the 


rye  grow  too  long.  It  sucks  out  vast 
quantities  of  water  while  it  is  heading 
and  forming  grain,  and  this  water  is 
stolen  from  the  trees.  The  cover  crop 
should  never  become  a  thief,  yet  that 
is  what  it  comes  to  if  it  stands  too  long 
in  a  dry  May.  Far  better  get  it  under 
ground  before  it  steals  water.  So  this 
year,  instead  of  watering  until  late  in 
May  before  plowing  under  the  rye.  we 
began  early  in  the  month,  when  the  crop 
was  knee  high.  Of  course  this  means 
less  organic  matter  to  go  in.  but  it  saves 
moisture  and  will  put  the  soil  in  better 
condition.  This  experience  shows  why 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  lay  down 
positive  rules  about  cover  crops  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  You  must  w'atch  your  job  and 
know  by  experience  or  instinct  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it.  J.  II.  Hale  wrote 
me  over  a  week  ago  that  in  Connecticut 
they  were  plowing  under  the  vetch  which 
grew  so  fast  that  the  horses  would  have 
tanglefoot  before  they  got  it  all  under. 

“Happy  Days.” — We  must  have  all 
sorts  of  people  in  this  world  in  order  to 
have  the  sun  and  shade  and  the  fun  and 
the  “grouch”  of  society.  Here  is  a  man 
for  example : 

This  Hope  Farm  man  seems  to  have 
a  very  soft  job.  No  troubles  apparently, 
but  always  taking  some  light  or  easy 
vision  of  life.  To  hear  him  tell  it.  life 
is  just  one  long  parade  of  pleasant 
things.  He  must  have  a  soft  job! 

W.  A.  K. 


May  15,  1915. 

I  wonder  what  this  man  would  like  to 
have  me  do.  Somehow  he  makes  me 
think  of  an  old  character  who  lived  in  the 
town  where  I  was  brought  up.  You 
could  not  make  him  admit  that  there 
was  any  happiness  in  the  world.  People 
used  to  test  him.  On  a  beautiful  Spring 
morning,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
all  Nature  afloat  with  joy,  they  would 
meet  this  man  with  the  following  eon- 
v  ersa  tion : 

“A  nice  day.  Brother  Benson.” 

“Nice  enough  right  now,  but  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  it  will  be  before  night!” 

Of  course  if  the  Lord  knew  there  was 
no  use  for  mortals  to  worry  about  it, 
but  this  old  fellow  never  could  get  over 
his  “grouch.”  Now  the  Hope  Farm  man 
has  his  troubles,  like  all  others.  He 
could  put  up  a  good  argument  to  prove 
that  they  are  worse  than  anyone  else 
nearby  can  show.  But  life  is  W'hat  we 
make  it — not  just  what  comes  to  us — 
and  in  the  manufacturing  of  life  I  believe 
in  rejecting  as  much  of  gloom  as  possible 
— just  as  a  manufacturer  would  throw 
cut  defective  metal  or  wood. 

“Go  bury  thy  sorrow — the  world  hath 
its  share!"  The  Hope  Farm  man  re¬ 
gards  it  as  one  of  the  strong  tests  of 
character  to  be  able  to  rise  above  trouble 
and  affliction  and  put  out  the  best  card 
of  life  that  lies  in  the  pack.  h.  w.  r. 


Suppose  We  Pared 
This  Tire 


Suppose  this  All-Weather  tread — which  is  now 
double-thick — were  pared  to  the  thinness  of  the 
usual  anti-skid.  Do  you  think  that  the  grips  would 
endure  and  the  tread  endure  as  now?  Or  would 
it  resist  puncture  like  this  matchless  tread? 

Suppose  we  used — as  some  do — one  less  ply  of 
fabric.  Suppose  the  whole  tire  were  made  lighter. 
Could  the  tire  stand  use  or  misuse  as  Goodyear 
tires  do  now? 

Suppose  we  omitted  our  other  exclusive  features: 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature — 

Our  “On-Air”  cure  to  save  blowouts — 

Our  rubber  rivets  to  combat  loose  treads — 

Our  126-piano-wire  base  for  security. 

All  others  do  omit  them.  All  of  them  are  costly. 
One  of  them  —  our  “On-Air”  cure  —  costs  us 
$450,000  yearly. 

But  could  Goodyear 
Fortified  Tires  retain  top 
place  if  we  did  not  give 
those  extras? 

We’re  Adding 
Betterments 

Instead  of  that,  we  are 
all  the  time  adding  better¬ 
ments.  We  spend  on  one 


department  $100,000  yearly  to  seek  out  new  im¬ 
provements. 

Our  All-Weather  tread — always  double-thick 
— has  been  made  still  thicker  on  some  sizes 

We  have  added  an  average  of  14  per  cent  to 
the  thickness  of  our  Inner  Tubes. 

And  we  are  making  our  own  laoric  to  secure 
an  extra  strength. 

Price  Reductions 

Yet  we  have  made  big  price  reductions  three 
times  in  two  years.  Our  last — on  February  1st 
— brought.the  total  to  45  per  cent.  That  is  largely 
due  to  multiplied  output. 

Today  you  are  getting  in  Goodyear  Fortified 
Tires  the  best  value  ever  known  in  tire  making. 

It  is  due  to  yourself 
that  you  get  these  tires. 
They  are  saving  millions  of 
dollars  and  millions  of 
troubles  to  motor  car  own¬ 
ers  each  year.  And  men 
know  this.  Last  year  they 
bought  about  one  Goodyear 
tire  for  every  car  in  use. 

Join  these  contented  tire 
users.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  you. 


YEAR 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Fortified  Tires 


Fortified 

Against 


'Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts — by  our  “On-Air”  cure. 

Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double¬ 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBERCOMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 
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The  Hardy  Flower  Garden. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
about  the  home  grounds  is  a  well  ar¬ 
ranged  border  or  bed  of  hardy  flowers. 
The  hardy  flower  garden  affords  a  con¬ 
tinuous  delight  alike  to  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  and  to  the  professional  gardener, 
from  early  Spring  until  late  in  the  Fall. 
Xo  other  class  of  plants  is  adapted  to 
such  widely  varying  conditions  as  the 
hardy  perennials.  We  have  plants  for 
every  location,  from  the  sunny  rockery 
down  to  the  aquatic  garden,  in  many  va¬ 
rieties  and  in  .almost  all  conceivable  col¬ 
ors  and  shades.  An  unsightly  corner 
about  the  house  or  grounds  can  be  quick¬ 
ly  changed  into  a  cosy  nook  by  a  few 
well-selected  perennial  plants.  Shady 
positions,  or  places  where  no  other  flow¬ 
ers  can  be  made  to  thrive,  are  often  ideal 


enough  apart  to  give  them  ample  room 
for  development,  from  about  18  inches 
to  20  inches  each  way,  according  to  va¬ 
riety.  The  smaller  and  dwarf  varieties 
are  planted  closer  in  proportion,  averag¬ 
ing  from  eight  to  14  inches.  Only  young 
healthy  plants  should  be  used,  as  they 
will  invariably  give  better  results  than 
old  large  clumps.  Bulbous  and  annual 
plants  can  be  used  in  the  hardy  garden 
to  great  advantage.  Keep  plants  and 
flowers  at  all  times  tidy,  the  ground  con¬ 
stantly  cultivated  and  clear  from  weeds. 

New  York.  h.  jungekius. 

Flies  in  Mushroom  Bed. 

Is  there  any  way  that  I  can  treat  the 
manure  prepared  for  mushrooms  before 
I  pack  it  into  the  bed,  so  that  I  will  not 
have  a  pest  of  flies  as  it  begins  to  heat? 

Lowell,  Mass.  c.  a.  r. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  manure  by  which  the  fly  trouble  can 
be  eliminated,  unless  possibly  by  compost¬ 
ing  in  an  area  from  which  flies  can  be 


Primula  veris  (English  primrose) . 

Dicentra  spectabilis  (bleeding  heart) . 

Diantluis  barbatus  (Sweet  William)  The  var: 

Phlox  (livarienta  Laphami  . 

Aqiiilegia  (Columbine)  hybrids . 

Phlox  suffruticosa,  Miss  Lingard . . 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  (Shasta  Daisy).!!.!. 
Doronieum  plantagineum  (Leopard’s  banc) . 

For  early  Summer  and  midsummer 

Peonies  in  varieties  . 

Japanese  Iris,  (white,  lavender  and  blue  shades) 

Delphinium  (Larkspur)  D.  Belladonna . 

D.  Formosum  . 

D.  Formosum  coelestinuin . !!!!!!!!’! 

Phlox  in  many  shades  and  sizes . 

Campanula  Persicifolia  (bellflower) . !! 

For  late  Summer  and  Fall  flowering : 

Veronica  subsessilis  . 

Boltonin  latisquanne  nana . ! 

Stokesia  Cyanea  (Stokes'  aster) . !!!!! 

Stokesia  Cyanea  (Stokes'  aster) . 

Funkia  subeordata  grandiflora  white  plantain  lily 

Heliopsis  Piteheriana  . . 

Asters  (Michaelmas  daisies)  in  varieties . 

Aconitum  (monks’  hood)  A.  autumnale . 

Py rethrum  nliginosum  . 

Anemone  Queen  Charlotte  . 

Anemone  Whirlwind  . 

Iielenium  rubrum  . 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  in  white,  pink,  yellow, 


Color. 

Yellow 

Rose 

Newport  pink  best 
Lavender-  Blue 

Pine 

White 

White 

Golden  yellow 
flowering  : 

Pink,  white,  red 


Pale  blue 
Dark  blue 
Pale  blue 
White,  pink,  red 
White  and  blue 


Blue 

Light  lilac 

Blue 

White 

White 

Yellow 

White,  pink,  blue 

Blue 

White 

Pink 

White 

Bronze 

Crimson 


A  Selected  List  of  Hardy  Flowers. 


Period  of 
flowering. 
April-May 
May- June 
May-.Iune 
May-June 


May-Oet. 

June-.Tuly 

May-June 


June 

.Tune-July 
June-Oet. 
June -Oct. 
June-Oct. 
June-Aug. 
July-Aug. 


Aug. -Sept. 
Aug. -Sept. 
Aug. -Sept. 
Aug.  -Sept. 
Aug. -Sept. 
Aug. -Sept. 
Aug. -Oct. 
Sepr.-Oet. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept. -Nov. 


Height 
in  inches. 

6—8 

24—30 

18—24 

12—10 

18—20 

24—30 

18—24 

18—24 


30—40 

24—36 

20—30 

30—40 

30—40 

18—24 

20—30 


18  -24 
20—30 
12—14 
12—14 
24 

24—30 
18—50 
20—30 
36 — 48 
18—24 
18—24 
36 — 48 
20—30 


locations  for  some  of  the  best  perennials. 
As  cut  flowers  perennials  are  second  only 
to  the  choicest  the  greenhouses  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

To  plan  or  lay  out  a  hardy  garden  is, 
however,  not  an  easy  task  to  the  amateur. 
To  select  the  proper  plants  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  situation  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  plants, 
their  period  of  flowering  and  their  many 
different  colors  and  shades;  in  fact,  to 
be  sure  that  the  arrangement  of  colors 
shall  be  harmonious  and  the  outlines  of 
the  garden  graceful  at  all  times,  one  has 
t"  have  a  mental  picture  of  each  variety 
"iie  is  about  to  plant. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  do 
some  gardening  in  a  small  way,  I  can  of¬ 
fer  a  few  suggestions  of  general  import¬ 
ance.  First  of  all  have  your  garden  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared.  For  the  ordinary  line 
of  hardy  plants  any  good  garden  soil  will 
do.  Have  the  ground  deeply  dug  or 
trenched.  The  top  soil  well  pulverized 
and  enriched  with  decayed  stable  ma¬ 
nure;  should  there  be  any  evidence  of 
acid  or  sour  soil,  land  lime  should  be 
worked  in  liberally. 

Perennials  may  be  planted  either  in  the 
f  all  or  in  the  Spring.  Spring  planting 
may  be  done  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  until  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Perennials  grown  in  pots  can  be  planted 
at  any  time  during  the  season. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  for  Spring 
and  early  Summer  flowering  are  listed 
above. 

The  above  varieties  comprise  a  selec¬ 
tion  which  gives  a  wide  range  of  colors 
and  habits  of  growth.  They  are  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful.  Being  easy  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  the  amateur  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  an  attractive  border  or 
bed  with  them. 

There  are  three  important  things  to  be 
remembered  in  planning  the  hardy  gar¬ 
den  :  1.  The  height  obtained  by  each  va¬ 
riety  under  average  conditions.  2.  The 
colors  and  shades  of  each  particular 
kind.  3.  Their  season  of  flowering.  It 
*s  necessary  to  know  the  approximate 
height  of  the  several  sorts,  especially  of 
the  tall  and  late  varieties,  in  order  to  have 
the  right  “grade”  to  border  of  bed.  It  is 
equally  important  to  be  sure  of  the  many 
different  colors  and  know  how  to  har¬ 
monize  or  blend  them  together.  To  know 
their  seasons  of  flowering  is  of  not  less 
importance  to  make  the  arrangement  so 
that  it  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 

Of  the  planting  itself  may  yet  be  said, 
t  it  the  tall  varieties  should  be  set  far 


entirely  excluded.  This  would  likely  over¬ 
come  the  trouble  provided  no  flies  had 
access  to  the  manure  at  any  period  of  its 
composting  and  handling  into  collar. 
V\  here  this  cannot  be  done  the  flies  can 
be  killed  by  several  heavy  dustings  in 
cellar  of  Persian  insect  powder.  Another 
method,  though  a  dangerous  one,  is  by 
the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  For  an 
ordinary  cellar  of  tight  construction  use 
about  two  stone  jars  or  quart  fruit  jars, 
in  which  place  sixe  ounces  water,  three 
ounces  chemically  pure  suphuric  acid  and 
when  ready  to  leave  cellar  drop  two 
ounces  90,  or  higher,  per  cent,  cyanide 
of  potash,  and  leave  cellar  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  inhaling  a  single  breath  of 
the  gas  as  one  good  inhalation  would 
cause  serious  trouble,  and  several  death. 
Every  living  thing  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  entire  house  for  six  to 
10  hours  during  this  fumigation,  and 
doors  and  windows  opened  at  end  of  that 
period  before  staying  in  house  for  more 
than  sufficient  time  to  open  it  up.  If  this 
does  not  hill  the  flies  use  another  jar  in 
next  attempt.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goods 


Baling  Presses 

Different  from  the  Others  E 

CASE  Steel  Belt  Power  Baling  Press-  “ 
es  are  built  in  two  sizes— 14 x  18  inches  “ 
and  17  x  22  inches,  capacity  of  354  to  5  “ 

and  4  to  6  tons  per  hour.  Require  only  — 
6  to  10  Brake  horsepower  to  operate.  “ 
Just  to  illustrate  how  they  are  built,  S 
remember  this— the  boxes  of  all  gears  S 
are  carried  on  a  single  casting.  No  “ 
chance  then  for  gears  to  get  out  of  line.  S 
Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  3 
details  of  their  construction?  They  are  “ 
built  like  all  CASE  machinery,  to  do  the  ™ 
best  work  in  the  shortest  time  at  the  “ 
least  cost— and  they  do  it.  ™ 

The  safest  hay  baler  to  operate.  You  can't  “ 
choke  it.  Every  bale  compact  und  smooth.  — 
Operates  with  2  less  men  when  CASE  Hay  2 
Fork  is  attuched. 

CASE  Sweep  Power  Baler  S 

Just  right  for  home  use.  3  men  and  2  horses  •“ 
wil  1  bale  from  lKto2>^  tons  per  hour. 
Automatic  feed.  Bales  60%  faster  than 
any  hand-fed  machine.  Strongly  built. 

72-inch  tying  chamber,  walls  cannot 
bulge.  Sena  for  catalog  and  prices. 

I  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  824,  Racine,  Wla. 
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The  Work  Reflects 
the  Worker 

Back  of  every  seam, 
button,  button  hole,  and 
pocket  of  your  new 
Clothcraft  5130  Blue 
Serge  is  a  worker. 

Scientific  training  of 
workers  in  Clothcraft 
Shops  is  assurance  to  us 
that  you — our  customer 
— will  get  full  value  for 
the  fifteen  dollars  you 
spend  on  “5130.” 

There  are  many  other 
assurances,  and  back  of 
all  is  the  great  Cloth¬ 
craft  Idea — “Better  and 
better  medium-priced 
clothes  through  con¬ 
stantly  improving 
methods  of  manufac¬ 
turing.” 

This  season’s  splendid 
line  of  Clothcraft  spring 
models  at  $10  to  $20  is 
the  answer  to  69  years 
of  scientific  clothes 
building. 


CLOTHCRAFT 

All  Wool  Clothes 

*10  lo*20« 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 


Write  to  The  Joseph  &  Feisa  Co.,  635  St.  Clair  Ave..  Cleve 
land,  Ohio,  for  the  Clothcraft  Style  Prints,  a  sample  of  the  all- 
wool  serge  used  in  Clothcraft  5130,  and  a  personal  note  of 
introduction  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 
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Fireproof,  weatherproof,  clean,  rea¬ 
sonable  in  cost,  durable— specially 
adapted  for  construction  of  farm 
buildings.  Sold  by  weight  by  lead¬ 
ing  dealers.  Apollo  Roofing  is 
made  from  the  well  known  Apollo 
Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets. 
These  sheets  are  also  unexcelled 
for  Silos,  Tanks,  Culverts,  Cisterns 
and  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal 
work.  You  should  use  no  other. 
Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  book. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


You  get  it  without  argument 
under  our  sweeping  guaran¬ 
tee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  an 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron  — Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  No  painting — no  repairs. 
Lifetime  service— low  cost.  Lightning-proof — 

fire-proof.  Write  today  for  Free  Hoofing:  Catalog:. 

W©  also  make  American  Ingot  Iron  Corn 
F Cribs,  Stock  Tanks,  Troughs,  Wire  Fences. 
Crib  &  Tank  Catalog  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 
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I  IfiHTNINR  Rnn<t  G3*0-  P0r  ft-  Best  Quality  soft 

Liunininu  nuuo  copper  ea|,le.  Freight  prepaid. 
C.  O.  D.  and  30  days'  trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteedt 
Complete  installing  directions.  Valuable  catalogue 

free.  ROBINSON  &  SEIOEL  CO.,  Box  5B.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Spraying  Pays 

Not  only  as  protection  against  bugs  and  blight,  but 
every  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  and  larger 
yields  of  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 
ten  acres,  first  year. 

IRON  AGE  Sprayers 

have  double  acting  pumps,  wood  tanks,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  solutions,  wind  shift,  pressed  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  write 
us  for  now  "Spray"  catalog  and  spraying  guide.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


50  or 
100 
Gallon 
Tanka 


Box 

29 

Grenlocli 
N.  J. 


Orchard 
Attachment 
if  wanted 


4  or  6  Row 


POTATOES 


WITH 

THE 


.  .  Machines  that  do  fast  work  and  do 
it  right.  Each  row  covered  with  two  nozzles. 

WAT  CAM  4-Row  and  6-Row 
VWJMA  B  Potato  Sprayers 

adjust  for  wide  or  narrow  rows  and  spray  as  fast  as 
you  can  drive.  Power  always  strong,  both  wheels  are 
drivingwheels,  automatic  agitation  ot 
liquid  and  cleaning  of  strainers.  We 
make  Bucket,  Barrel,  Power  Or* 
chard  Sprayers,  etc.— the  world's 
best  line. 

A  SPRAYER  FOR  EVERY  NEED. 

Write  for  free  cat¬ 
alog,  formula  and 
spraying  direc¬ 
tions. 

FIELD  FORCE 
PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2,  Elmira.  W.|£ 


PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 

- ALL  SIZES  STONE - 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 


WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  *‘B,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUMPER  CROPS 

will  reward  your  use  of 
Edison  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No.  202,  sample 
and  prices.  Prompt 
shipments  guaranteed. 

EDISON  PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE  CO. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


POWER 


Economical,  reliable, 
steady .  satis  factory  en- 
gino  service  built  into 
every  Galloway  gasoline 
and  kerosene  engine. 

Heavy  weight,  large  bore 
and  long  stroke  low 
speeded.  Compare  it  with 
any  engine!  Then  decide!  Don’t 
buy  an  engine  of  any  make  at  any  , 

D_  price  until  you 

L  know  all  about  Galloway  engines. 


ENGINE  PRICES  LOWER 

r  _Great  volume,  perfected  design  and  sim- 
MM  plicifcy  make  Galloway  prices  pos- 
Bible.  Built  from  best  material  <>n 
modern  automatic  machinery,  all 
parts  standardized.  Sold  to  you  at 
one  small  profit.  No  unnecessary 
parts.  Built-in  quality  steadily  in- 
creases  our  volume.  All  styles  and 
tl.n*  8‘ze8  from  1  1-2  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.  at 
*  proportionate  prices.  A  postal 
gets  big  Galloway  engine  Book  free.  Engines 
shipped  from  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluffs, 
Kansas  City,  Waterloo  or  Chicago. 

AIM.  GALLOWAY  CO,  Box  275  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Uukal  New-Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30*h  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

\  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homo* * 

Established  tsao 

Published  weekly  hr  llie  Hnral  Piiblbhinc  (onipnnj-.  333  IVenl  30th  Street,  .\cn  VorR 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8%  marks,  or  101*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
older,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exiiosed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  coinplaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NOW  comes  the  season  when  the  college  student 
goes  after  a  farm  job  for  the  Summer.  He 
usually  likes  a  fruit  farm,  but  his  vacation 
does  not  come  at  a  time  when  he  can  he  most  use¬ 
ful.  Spraying  and  plowing  and  most  of  the  culti¬ 
vating  are  over  by  July,  and  picking  will  not  be  at 
its  best  until  after  college  opens  in  the  Fall.  Ex¬ 
cept  on  truck  or  dairy  farms  or  in  harvesting  the 
college  vacation  comes  at  the  wrong  time  for  most 
serviceable  work.  Some  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  like  Cornell,  require  a  record  of  practical 
farm  experience  before  a  student  can  graduate. 
Many  of  these  students  come  from  the  city.  Whei’e 
can  they  get  the  experience?  Farmers  do  not  care 
for  this  student  labor.  They  are  not  willing  to 
pay  high  wages  for  it.  Many  of  them  feel  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  explaining  their  methods  to  these 
young  men.  Probably  as  large  a  proportion  of  these 
college  boys  give  satisfaction  as  would  be  the  case 
with  an  equal  number  of  hired  men,  jet  for  some 
reason  more  is  expected  of  the  college  boy,  and  he 
will  surely  be  called  on  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

* 

THE  articles  on  marketing  live  poultry  begin  a 
series  in  which  we  shall  give  plain  facts  about 
market  conditions  in  New  York  City.  We 
shall  show  how  business  ruin,  violence  and  even 
murder  have  been  the  portion  meted  out  to  those 
who  have  tried  to  act  independently  or  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  organized  marketing  interests.  Study 
these  articles  carefully.  Nothing  like  them  has 
been  printed  before,  and  they  are  all  part  of  a 
lilan  of  education  which  farmers  must  evidently  go 
through  before  they  can  hope  to  have  anything  to 
say  about  the  prices  paid  for  their  shipments  of 
goods.  If  we  do  not  show  that  price  making  and 
handling  of  farm  produce  here  is  a  gigantic  system 
of  robbery  we  will  try  again.  The  facts  are  clear 
and  the  abuses  have  grown  to  such  tremendous  size 
that  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  and  shippers  can  break  them  up.  We 
intend,  first  of  all.  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
abuses,  and  this  discussion  will  develop  the  causes 
of  them  and  show  the  only  remedy.  Let  us  all  un¬ 
derstand  at  the  beginning  that  this  remedy  does  not 
lie  in  the  Legislature,  in  new  laws  or  in  political 
leaders.  The  only  possible  remedy  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  plain  farmers  whose  unorganized  and  un¬ 
classified  shipments  and  sales  have  made  it  possible 
for  these  robbers  to  dominate  the  situation.  Our 
work  is  to  try  to  get  these  plain  men  to  understand 
the  exact  situation.  When  they  do  fully  understand 
it  they  will  settle  it. 

* 

After  reading  an  article  in  your  paper  regarding  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  I  decided  to  purchase  a  “Deacon  Jones.”  A 
neighbor  of  mine  was  requested  by  me  to  attempt  the 
purchase  of  one  of  the  aforesaid  “Deacon  Jones”  on 
his  next  trip  to  Boston.  He  made  the  trip,  and  also 
made  it  hot  for  me  when  he  got  back.  He  accuses  me 
of  perpetrating  a  joke  upon  him.  He  visited  several 
places  in  Boston,  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  trees  and  shrubs  during  the  past  15  years, 
and  when  he  asked  for  a  “Deacon  Jones"  they  told  him 
to  quit  his  kidding.  They  told  him  they  never  had 
heard  of  any  such  variety,  and  that  probably  the 
man  who  wanted  a  “Deacon  Jones”  was  just  having 
some  fun  with  him.  No  man  was  found  at  any  of  the 
nursery  establishments  who  had  ever  heard  of  “Deacon 
Jones”  posing  before  the  public  as  an  apple  tree.  The 
object  of  this  letter  is  to  ascertain  the  name  of  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer  who  will  part  with  one  “Deacon  Jones” 
apple  tree  for  a  fair  market  price.  n.  f.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

THIS  “Deacon  .Tones”  was  one  of  the  promising 
new  apples  described  by  Prof.  Hedrick  in  our 
Horticultural  Number.  Most  New  England  boys 
of  the  former  generation  knew  Deacon  Jones,  and 
would  demand  a  guarantee  with  any  apple  carrying 
some  of  his  business  qualities.  Bujfing  such  a  tree 
would  be  much  like  trading  horses  or  buying  cows. 
We  have  told  our  friend  where  the  genuine  “Deacon 
Jones”  may  be  found,  but  what  has  struck  those 
Boston  nurserymen?  Has  the  millennium  started  in 


the  old  Bay  State?  And  Boston  is  headquarters  for 
cur  old  friend  Whiting  too !  The  original  Deacon 
Jones  might  possibly  have  delivered  a  Northern  ,SpjT 
rather  than  let  the  order  pass.  He  would  have  had 
30  or  12  years  before  the  misfit  was  apparent! 
What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  these  Boston 
nurserymen,  that  they  cannot  go  to  a  bundle  of 
trees  and  pick  out  any  variety  you  want?  Is  the 
Yankee  forgetting  how  to  swap  jack  knives?  At 
any  rate  the  true  Deacon  Jones  apple  is  all  right. 

* 

A  New  State  Issue. 

LET  us  all  understand  about  this  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department.  The  original  bill  providing 
for  it  was  passed  by  a  Legislature  with  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Senate  and  a  Republican  Assembly  and  was 
signed  by  a  Democratic  Governor.  There  was  such 
a  genuine  demand  for  it  that  the  “leaders”  all  saw 
that  it  was  not  a  political  question  in  any  way. 
During  the  last  Legislature  a  peculiar  situation  was 
developed.  The  interests  of  the  produce  dealers 
and  commission  men  are  very  strong  at  Albany. 
They  saw  that  the  new  Department,  as  organized, 
meant  business.  They  would  like  a  lazy,  perfunc- 
tory,  “educational”  department  which  would  merely 
talk  and  do  nothing.  That  would  be  a  very  harm¬ 
less  and  attractive  sop  thrown  to  farmers  to  keep 
them  quiet.  Such  a  department,  well  equipped  and 
out  in  the  open  ready  to  fight  would  be  “very  dan¬ 
gerous.”  So  these  shrewd  interests  determined  to 
kill  the  Department  if  they  could.  They  have  un¬ 
limited  money  for  political  purposes  and  have  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  have  their  own  way  in  the 
legislature.  They  have  always  sneered  at  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  believe  that  the  producers  are  incapable  of 
getting  together  in  defense  of  their  rights.  So  they 
started  in  promptly  to  get  rid  of  the  Department 
in  the  quickest  possible  way. 

The  first  step  along  this  line  was  the  introduction 
of  the  Kincaid  bill,  which  abolished  the  Department 
absolutely.  This  was  like  taking  the  ax  to  the 
young  colt — a  brutal  if  sure  method.  This  bill 
would  have  become  a  law  if  the  farmers  individ¬ 
ually  and  through  the  Grange  had  not  fought  it. 
Our  protests  roused  a  storm  among  the  farmers,  and 
they  filled  Albany  with  their  letters.  This  outburst 
was  so  strong  that  the  politicians  were  frightened. 
They  had  no  idea,  as  one  of  them  said,  “there  was  so 
much  gunpowder  in  the  thing.”  They  did  not  dare 
try  to  kill  the  Department  with  an  ax.  and  the 
Kincaid  bill  never  got  out:  of  committee.  There  are 
other  ways  of  killing  a  colt  besides  knocking  him  on 
the  head.  You  may  starve  him  or  feed  him  such  a 
small  ration  that  he  cannot  become  more  than  a 
poor,  weak  runt.  Then  you  can  turn  around  and 
say :  “I  told  you  so.  We  gave  this  colt  a  chance 
but  he  has  proved  that  he  isn’t  worth  raising !  Now 
knock  him!”  It  was  finally  decided  to  try  this  plan 
on  the  Department.  So  a  small  appropriation  was 
made — just  about,  enough  to  pay  salaries,  rent  and 
postage,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  effective  work. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  starve  the  Department  or 
cripple  it,  just  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  half- 
fed  colt.  The  next  year  it  would  be  easy  to  say : 
“The  Department  lias  done  nothing.  It.  isn’t  worth 
the  price — now  let’s  kill  it.”  It  was  a  very  slick 
political  scheme,  but  it  will  work  the  wrong  way 
for  its  backers.  The  first  shock  comes  when  the 
Commissioner  announced  that  he  will  not  draw  his 
salary  for  personal  use,  but  spend  the  money  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  Department.  Txte  R.  N.-Y.  intends  to 
spend  the  Summer  and  Fall  in  making  this  a  State 
issue  in  New  York.  We  shall  see  to  it  that  no  man 
goes  to  the  next  Assembly  from  a  rural  district 
without  stating  clearly,  “yes”  or  “no”  as  to  whether 
lie  will  vote  to  give  this  new  Department  both  ap¬ 
propriations  and  powers  large  enough  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  in  their  marketing  problems. 

* 

THE  death  of  Henry  E.  Van  Deman  removes  one 
more  of  the  old  guard  of  strong  men  who  had 
so  much  to  do  in  organizing  and  developing 
the  mighty  horticultural  interests  of  this  country. 
Few  of  the  younger  generation  of  fruit  growers  can 
now  realize  what  these  old  pioneers  did  for  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  following  the  Civil  Wax*.  They  or- 
ganized  and  classified  varieties,  and  patiently  worked 
out  their  adaptability,  kept  up  enthusiasm  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating,  bred  the  neeessai\v  faith  in  fu¬ 
ture  markets,  and  developed  the  transportation 
which  made  nation-wide  distribution  possible. 
What  a  debt  we  owe  to  these  gi*eat  men — most  of 
whom  were  so  eager  to  lead  and  investigate  that 
they  never  stopped  to  pick  up  the  golden  harvest 
which  those  who  follow  genei*allj*  find.  It  is  true 
that  most  pioneers  receive  their  pay  in  glox*y  rather 
than  in  gold.  Some  of  these  strong  men  developed 
transportation  services,  others  grew  sxiccessful  or- 
chai’ds,  and  still  others  gave  choice  new  varieties 
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to  the  world.  Most  of  them  were  specialists — the 
master  of  some  particular  branch  of  horticultural 
service.  Prof.  Van  Deman  excelled  as  a  judge  and 
student  of  varieties.  He  knew  fruit  as  few  other 
men  did.  What  the  opinion  of  a  justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  meant  at  law,  a  decision  by  Van  De¬ 
man  meant  at  a  fruit  show.  Pai’ker  Earle,  in  his 
forthcoming  book,  tells  what  some  of  these  fruit- 
jndging  opinions  meant  in  the  earlier  days  when  new 
and  unimproved  sections  were  seeking  recognition 
at  the  larger  fruit  shows.  Prize-winning  in  those 
days  meant  floods  of  new  settlei*s  and  market  oppor- 
tunities  for  new  sections.  Prof.  Van  Deman  did 
much  of  the  judging  at  these  times  when  a  fruit  de¬ 
cision  meant  so  much  for  Florida,  California,  Ore¬ 
gon  or  other  sections  where  fruit  growing  was  de¬ 
veloping.  It  required  strong  ehax*acter  and  sound 
knowledge  to  act  in  such  cases,  and  Van  Deman 
possessed  both  qualities.  He  served  his  country  well 
in  war  and  in  peace.  A  plain  farmer’s  boy.  he 
never  lost  touch  with  the  true,  simple  life  of  the 
old-fashioned  farm.  We  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
strong,  earnest  character  and  high  ideals,  and  as  a 
sincere  and  helpful  friend.  The  old  guard  marches 
on,  but  the  work  done  by  those  strong  old  fighters 
will  ever  be  with  us  as  fi*agi*ant  and  green  as  the 
orchards  they  planted  and  the  dreams  which  came 
true  through  their  labor  of  love.  The  woi*k  that 
Prof.  Van  Deman  did  so  well  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  note : 

I  note  with  regret  the  death  of  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  De- 
man.  This  brings  back  to  memory  the  first  time  I  saw 
him.  It  was  at  one  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  meetings  in  Rochester  about  the  year  1900. 
During  a  discussion  on  varieties  of  apples  Mr.  Van 
Deman  arose  and  held  up  some  Jonathan  apples  in  his 
hand,  and  recommended  them,  together  with  the  Grimes 
Golden,  to  the  Western  New  York  planters.  He  dis¬ 
tributed  some  among  the  members  to  sample.  “How 
about  the  King?”  some  one  asked.  “The  King  is  all 
right,”  he  said,  “but  you  can’t  get  them  in  the  barrel.” 
As  a  result  of  Prof.  Van  Deman’s  advice  the  writer, 
for  one,  is  now  enjoying  both  the  Jonathan  and  Grimes 
Golden  and  prizes  them  above  all  others  for  Winter 
dessert  apples.  At  this  writing,  May  1,  we  have  them 
both  in  the  cellai*,  sound  and  full  of  flavor.  Prof.  Van 
Deman  will  be  greatly  missed.  w.  a.  bassett. 

.Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  chestnut  bark  disease  has  become  very  ser- 
ious.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  realize  this  fact  whenever  we  look  at 
our  chestnut  groves.  The  writer  has  30  acres  of 
chestnut  timber  whereiu  practically  every  tx*ee  has 
been  desti’oyed  by  this  fatal  disease.  The  United 
States  Government  is  now  thinking  of  putting  a 
quarantine  upon  New  England  and  most  of  the 
States  West  to  Indiana.  This  quarantine  would  re- 
strict  the  movement  out  of  this  territory  of  chestnut 
nursery  stock  and  chestnut  lumber  with  the  bark 
on.  This  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  and  is 
spread  by  the  distribution  of  nursery  stock.  When 
it  once  becomes  established  in  any  locality,  it  may 
be  spread  by  the  wind,  by  birds,  or  by  insects,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  damaging  plant  diseases  that  has 
ever  visited  the  Eastern  part  of  this  country. 


Brevities. 

A  coon  .shingle  may  become  a  board  of  moral  health. 

Full  many  a  man  who  should  be  kicking  dust  sits 
down  and  lets  his  mental  hinges  rust. 

Too  much  tobacco  will  kill  a  goat !  What  chance 
has  a  man — unless  he  is  stronger  than  “Billy?” 

“The  yellow  peril”  is  the  new  name  for  dande¬ 
lions  in  the  lawn. 

An  axiom — a  sure  thing,  as  the  chicken  i*emai*ked  of 
the  ax. 

Mistress  Mary  quite  contrary,  how  does  your  gar¬ 
den  grow?  I  planted  my  seeds  but  I  let  the  weeds  and 
the  quack  grass  overflow. 

We  have  many  conflicting  reports  regarding  the  use 
of  “blue  ointment”  on  poultry — as  a  lice  killer.  If  you 
have  had  experience  will  you  tell  us  about  it? 

Eveis  know  a  man  to  become  a  philosopher  because 
he  wanted  to  be  one?  They  are  all  driven  to  the  job 
at  the  end  of  some  sharp  lash. 

Judging  from  our  letters  there  is  a  great  desire  this 
year  to  run  after  greatly  boomed  “novelties”  to  provide 
hay  or  pasture  for  stock.  Our  advice  is  to  stand  right 
by  our  old  friend  oats  an  '.  Canada  peas. 

Russia  has  not  only  prohibited  the  selling  of  al¬ 
coholic  drink,  but  has  offered  over  $136,000  in  prizes 
for  industrial  methods  of  utilizing  alcohol. 

The  fearful  slaughter  of  horses  in  the  European 
war  will  increase  the  demand  for  light  engines  as  soon 
as  peace  is  insured.  The  little  strong-arm  engine  will 
be  put  at  work  doing  dozens  of  jobs  which,  10  years 
ago  would  have  demanded  human  or  horsepowei*. 

We  think  there  is  future  in  this  plan  of  transplant¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  roots.  At  least  we  ax*e  trying  it  carefully, 
but.  as  with  other  “novelties,”  we  advise  our  friends 
to  take  it  easy  and  not  plunge. 

There  have  been  some  calls  for  l he  carbolic  emul¬ 
sion  to  be  poured  along  the  ouiou  and  cabbage  rows  to 
kill  the  maggots.  Ilei-e  you  are:  Hard  soap,  one  pound: 
hot  water  (soft)  one-half  gallon:  crude  carbolic  acid 
one  pint.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water.  Then  add 
the  carbolic  acid  and  churn  the  mixture  by  pumping 
it  back  on  itself  until  a  smooth  emulsion  is  formed. 
This  is  the  stock  solution.  For  use  dilute  with  50 
parts  of  water. 
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The  New  York  Live  Poultry  Market. 

The  Inside  Works  Exposed. 

Part  II. 

THE  TRUST  INVESTIGATED.— Baff  and  the 
Chicago  man  as  the  first  steps  after  closing  their  con¬ 
tract  laid  the  case  before  a  lawyer  to  find  out  what 
action  they  should  take  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  trust.  The  lawyer  had  a  statement  of  facts  sworn 
to  regarding  the  operations  of  the  trust,  and  submitted 
the  same  to  the  District  Attorney's  office.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  DoFord  was  assigned  to  the  case  and 
after  investigation  submitted  the  evidence  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  who  returned  indictments  under  the  Donnelly 
Act  against  all  of  the  receivers  and  jobbers  and  about 
SO  of  the  kosher  killers  were  indicted  for  conspiracy. 
The  trial  lasted  fifty-one  days  and  13  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  months,  in 
addition  to  paying  a  $500  fine,  each :  Charles  Jewell, 
Charles  T.  Hawk.  Charles  Thatcher.  C.  W.  Wester- 
berg.  Smith  of  Westerberg  Co.,  Sol  Frankel,  Sam  Wern¬ 
er.  Irving  Dwyer  and  his  brother,  C.  Bishop,  Charles 
Werner,  J.  X.  Norris  and  his  son  Doc  Norris,  of  J. 
N.  Norris  &  Son.  These  men  served  13  days  in  the 
Tombs  and  were  released  on  bond,  under  a  writ  of 
reasonable  doubt,  and  granted  an  appeal  to  the  Appel 
late  Court.  On  February  14th  the  Appellate  Court  de¬ 
cided  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  lower  court  and  up¬ 
held  the  conviction,  and  an  appeal  was  then  taken  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  where,  on  March  15th.  the  case 
was  argued,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  decision  will  be 
handed  down  soon.  In  the  meantime  after  the  trial 
and  conviction  the  same  dealers  who  were  convicted 
continued  to  handle  the  business  and  continued  to  fix 
the  quotations,  but  they  had  a  new  factor  to  contend 
with. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AUCTION.— During  1914  the 
live  poultry  auction,  at  425  West  14th  Street,  sold  live 
poultry  at  auction  almost  daily,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  establish  in  place  of  the  quotation  made  once 
each  week,  a  daily  quotation  on  live  poultry,  based  on 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Comparing  the  price 
current  for  five  years  back,  the  result  of  the  auction 
sales  shows  that  the  average  price  returned  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  shipper  has  been  about  three  cents  per 
pound  in  excess  of  the  price  returned  to  the  producer 
and  shipper  when  there  was  no  auction  in  operation. 
Investigation  also  shows  that  the  consumers  have  bought 
their  poultry  within  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound, 
of  the  auction  price,  the  auction  company  selling  poul¬ 
try  direct  to  the  kosher  killer  and  charging  the  shipper 
from  three  to  four  per  cent,  commission,  in  place  of 
five  per  cent,  formerly  charged  by  the  receivers  and  the 
10  to  25  per  cent,  profit  taken  by  the  jobbers.  Compe¬ 
tition  among  the  kosher  killers  permitted  the  consumer 
to  buy  his  poultry  so  chose  to  the  wholesale  market 
that  the  result  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
consuming  public,  who  are  very  largely  Hebrews. 
While  under  the  old  regime  shipments  were  restricted 
to  55  cars  per  week,  the  volume  of  poultry  handled 
during  1914  has  averaged  about  140  carloads  per  week, 
or  a  total  of  7.200  ears  per  year. 

BERNARD  BAFF  KILLED.— During  1914  the 
competition  in  the  business  was  keen  and  much  bit¬ 
terness  and  hatred  displayed.  Bernard  Baff  &  Son, 
who  were  large  buyers  at  the  auction,  and  owned  sev¬ 
eral  killing  plants  in  different  sections  of  New  York 
City,  were  threatened  repeatedly,  as  well  as  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  auction  company.  But  little  heed  was  paid 
to  these  threats  and  the  business  was  carried  on  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  to  those  in  control  of  the  old 
combination  that  unless  some  active  steps  were  taken 
to  check  the  auction  sales,  the  business  would  very 
soon  become  one  in  which  all  the  poultry  arriving  in 
New  York  City  alive  would  be  sold  at  auction.  About 
November  25th.  1914,  Bernard  Baff  was  called  on  the 
telephone  and  asked  to  come  to  the  live  poultry  auction 
company’s  stand  in  the  market.  He  had  been  there  but 
a  few  minutes  before  and  was  surprised  at  being  asked 
to  come  around  to  the  stand  so  soon  again.  However 
he  started  for  the  stand  and  when,  about  50  feet  from 
his  own  place  of  business  two  men  stepped  up  behind 
him  and  shot  him  through  the  back,  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly.  Although  50  men  connected  with  the  old  live 
poultry  trust  were  within  a  few  feet  of  where  Mr.  Baff 
was  assassinated,  not  one  of  them  could  give  any  evidence 
as  to  who  had  done  the  shooting.  The  drag  net  was  put 
out  and  it  was  found  that  men  who  do  the  unloading  of 
patent  live  stock  cars  had  become  bitter  against  Mr. 
Baff.  Also  men  who  do  the  carting  of  live  poultry  were 
very  bitter. 

UNLOADING  CHARGES.— The  reason  the  un¬ 
loaders  were  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Baff  was  because  of 
the  fact  that  their  employers,  the  men  who  paid  them 
their  money,  were  constantly  complaining  that  Mr. 
Baff,  in  his  operations  with  the  auction  company,  was 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  money  and 
that  they  could  not  continue  to  pay  the  price  that  they 
were  now  paying  for  having  live  poultry  cars  unloaded 
and  the  carting  done.  For  unloading  the  live  poultry 
cars  the  charges  now  are  $15  per  car.  Five  men,  com¬ 
mon  laborers,  do  this  work  in  about  1  *4  hour,  so  that 
the  unloaders  receive  a  larger  salary  for  common  la¬ 
bor.  But  this  does  not  all  remain  with  unloaders.  These 
unloaders  are  employed  by  a  man  who  has  a  contract  for 
unloading  most  of  the  live  poultry  arriving  alive  in  New 
York  City  and  it  has  been  his  custom  to  employ  ex¬ 
convicts  very  largely  in  doing  this  work  and  paying 
them  only  a  part  of  the  money  which  he  has  received 
from  the  dealers  for  such  work.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 


if  the  unloading  were  done  in  a  businesslike  and  sys¬ 
tematic  manner,  the  charge  would  not  exceed  $5  per 
car  for  unloading.  The  cartage  now  charged  is  25  cents 
per  coop,  and  there  are  from  80  to  100  coops  to  the  car. 
Thus  the  trucking  company  receives  from  $7.50  to 
$10  per  load  for  bringing  live  poultry  across  the  river. 
If  the  business  were  handled  in  a  businesslike  manner 
and  this  carting  done  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
shippers  and  producers,  the  charge  would  not  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  10  cents  per  coop,  or  a  saving  from  $12  to  $15 
on  each  car.  Again  the  shipper  is  charged  by  this 
combination  for  coop  rental  50  cents  per  coop.  For 
many  years  the  charge  was  30  cents  per  coop,  but  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years  the  price  has  been  raised 
to  50  cents.  The  cost  of  these  coops  new  is  SO  cents 
each  and  they  are  used  over  and  over  again.  There 
are  people  who  would  be  willing  to  supply  these  coops 
at  a  reasonable  price  but  they  realize  that  their  life 
would  be  in  danger  should  they  attempt  to  handle  any 
part  of  the  live  poultry  business  in  Greater  New  York. 


Death  of  Prof.  Van  Deman. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Van  Deman,  well  known  to  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor, 
died  at  his  home,  Washington,  I).  C..  April  28.  He 
was  born  at  Concord,  Ohio,  his  early  life  being  spent 
upon  his  father’s  farm,  where  he  gained  his  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit-growing,  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
being  practical  orchardists.  While  preparing  for  col¬ 
lege,  in  1SG3,  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Ar¬ 
tillery.  remaining  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  after  which  he  was  associated  for  a  time 
with  Dr.  ,T.  A.  Warder  of  Ohio,  a  famous  old-time 
pomologist.  From  here  Mr.  Van  Deman  went  to 
Michigan,  and  later  settled  in  Kansas,  where  he  took 
up  a  homestead,  and  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  fruit  growing  in  that  State.  From 


Prof.  Henry  E.  Van  Deman. 


1878  to  1880  he  held  the  chair  of  botany  and  horti¬ 
culture  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  In  1SSG 
Prof.  Van  Deman  was  appointed'  pomologist  of  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  work  of 
organizing  the  new  Division  of  Pomology.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  charge  of  this  important  work  until  1893, 
when  he  retired.  Since  then  he  was  very  active  in  lit¬ 
erary  work,  as  a  contributor  to  many  farm  and  garden 
publications,  and  was  also  in  frequent  demand  as  a 
judge  at  fruit  exhibitions  all  over  the  United  States, 
both  local  and  international.  lie  was  much  interested 
in  the  development  of  pecan  culture  in  the  South,  as 
well  as  northern  fruits.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
a  son  and  daughter. 


Farm  Bureaus  and  Business. 

Ever  since  the  farm  bureaus  were  established  there 
has  been  some  discussion  regarding  their  relation  to 
established  business.  Usually  the  farm  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  will  find  farmers  eager  to  buy  goods  cooperatively 
if  they  can  make  money  by  doing  so.  This  saving  must 
often  be  made  at  the  expense  of  agents  or  dealers  who 
have  been  dealing  individually  with  farmers  for  years. 
These  men  sometimes  complain  bitterly  when  farmers 
try  to  combine  and  buy  at  wholesale  rates — as  they 
have  long  been  forced  to  sell.  Prof.  M.  C.  Burrett, 
Director  of  Farm  Bureaus  in  New  York,  has  sent  out 
the  following  guide  to  the  New  York  managers  to  be 
followed  in  this  matter : 

“Farm  bureau  managers  may  furnish  information  as 
to  where  lime,  fertilizer,  seeds,  and  other  supplies  can 
be  secured,  and  if  asked  to  do  so,  may  quote  wholesale 
and  retail  prices.  Since  the  chief  wastes  in  farm  buy¬ 
ing  are  that  it  is  done  in  small  or  retail  quantities  and 
on  credit,  they  should  also  call  special  attention  to  the 
advantage  of  buying  in  large  quantities  at  wholesale 
rates  and  paying  cash.  But  the  manager  should  never 
personally  take  or  transmit  to  shippers  orders  or  money 
for  supplies,  although  if  requested  he  may  buy  directly 
from  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 

"It  is  a  function  of  a  farm  bureau  manager  to  furn¬ 


ish  information  as  to  market  conditions  in  different 
cities,  even  quotations  and  shipping  instructions  and 
advice,  in  cases  where  this  information  is  asked  for 
and  necessary.  But  he  should  never  conduct  corres¬ 
pondence  with  dealers  or  commission  men  with  any 
view  other  than  securing  information.  It  is  not  his 
function  actually  to  ship  or  to  sell,  and  he  should  never 
agree  to  do  so. 

“These  principles  also  apply,  though  perhaps  not 
with  equal  force,  to  a  farm  bureau  association,  whether 
incorporated  or  not.  While  such  an  association  has  a 
perfect  right  to  buy  or  sell,  it  is  not,  in  our  judgment. 
good'  policy  for  it  to  do  so,  since  it  will  he  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  function  of  such  an  association 
to  buy  and  to  sell,  and  to  conduct  a  farm  bureau,  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public. 

“For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  not  advisable  for  a 
farm  bureau  manager  to  take  a  further  part,  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  development  of  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  associations  than  to  furnish  full  information 
and  the  experience  of  other  cooperative  organizations 
to  farmers  who  desire  to  organise.  Tie  should  never 
have  any  business  connection  with  them  after  they  are 
organized.  This  policy  is  further  supported  by  the 
facts  that  the  public  is  just  now  over-stimulated  in 
regard  to  commercial  cooperation  and  that  cooperative 
societies  are  frequently  organized  on  an  unsound  and 
an  uneconomic  basis,  which  will  almost  certainly  lead 
to  failure.  Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  farm  bureau 
managers  with  reference  to  cooperative  organization  is 
also  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  promoting  them,  since 
a  fundamental  principle  in  their  success  is  that  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  in  starting  them  should 
come  from  the  people  themselves,  as  the  result  of  real 
needs.  This  also  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  farm 
bureau  effort. 

“It  is  also  sound  policy  for  the  farm  bureau  mana¬ 
gers  to  avoid  interfering  more  than  is  necessary  with 
established  business  relationships  in  the  various  com¬ 
munities.  There  is  much  foolish  talk  about  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  all  middlemen.  Some  middlemen  will  always 
be  necessary,  because  they  actually  perform  service. 
The  only  middlemen  who  should  be  eliminated  are  those 
who  do  not  perform  service.  A  middleman  who  re¬ 
ceives  in  large  quantities,  distributes  in  small  lots,  af¬ 
fords  railroad  siding  and  storage  facilities,  performs  a 
necessary  service  in  the  community.  Cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  which  do  not  afford  these  facilities  in  all 
lines  of  trade  throughout  the  year,  cannot  effectively 
take  the  place  of  our  present  distributing  and  purchas¬ 
ing  agencies. 

“Good  judgment  and  a  sound  policy  would  seem  to 
favor  the  use,  as  far  as  possible,  of  established  channels 
of  trade,  and  we  recommend  that  preference  always  be 
given  to  such  agencies  as  reputable  and  honest  local 
dealers,  to  well-established  and  properly  constituted 
local  cooperative  societies,  and  to  Grange  purchasing 
agents.” 


Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Membership  in  the  Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  now  be  accepted  from  any  quarter.  Sav¬ 
ings  shares  may  be  taken  on  which  $1  or  more  is  paid 
as  frequently  as  will  suit  the  convenience  of  the  mem¬ 
ber.  On  installment  shares  a  monthly  payment  of  50 
cents  a  share  is  required  regularly. 

The  assets  of  the  association  are  accumulating  and 
a  loan  has  been  approved,  so  that  the  funds  will  now 
be  earning  G%  regularly.  So  far  the  business  of  the 
association  has  been  conducted  without  expense  and 
the  earnings  will  be  net.  It  is  hoped  through  this 
association  to  familiarize  the  membership  with  the 
workings  <>f  an  association  so  that  they  will  become  an 
educational  factor  in  their  own  locations  for  organiz¬ 
ing  local  associations  to  be  become  members  of  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  mortgages  on  farms  and  homes  through¬ 
out  the  State. 


New  York  State  News. 

XEY\  APPLE  LAW. — The  new  apple  law,  made  so 
by  the  Governor's  signature,  supersedes  the  law  of  last 
year.  It  is  somewhat  less  stringent  as  to  enforcement 
and  less  drastic  in  other  respects.  It  increases  the 
limit  of  variation  from  standard  in  all  grades  amount¬ 
ing  to  practically  five  per  cent.  It  eliminates  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  old  law  and  thereby  does  not  require  the 
marking  of  packages  containing  apples  which  are  not 
hand  picked  or  are  wormy  or  diseased,  scabby  or  fuu- 
gused  as  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  contents  of 
package.  While  it  is  contended  that  the  provisions  of 
this  eliminated  paragraph  are  covered  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  specifying  the  grades  yet  th  re  are  growers  who 
feel  that  it  is  a  lowering  of  the  demands  which  under 
the  old  law  sought  to  raise  the  standard  so  that  State 
fruit  should  not  feel  the  competition  of  the  Western 
States  so  keenly  in  that  particular. 

A  LEGISLATIVE  LIBRARY.— The  governor  has 
signed  the  hill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
legislative  library,  to  be  open  all  the  year.  It  is  said 
that  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  former  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation.  is  slated  for  the  position  of  librarian.  The  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  office  is  $3, GOO  a  year.  The  librarian  and 
his  two  assistants  will  be  chosen  in  a  few  days. 

RETRENCHMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  DE¬ 
PARTMENT. — It  is  announced  that  Commissioner 
Wilson  will  cut  down  the  force  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  by  about  50  per  cent.  Some  of  the  men  who 
are  dropped  are  law  students  who  are  working  their 
way  through  college.  Others  are  high  salaried  officers 
who  were  appointed  by  the  previous  administration. 

DR.  FIN  EG  AN  HONORED.— The  State  Board  of 
Regents  has  appointed  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan  to  the 
position,  recently  created,  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Heretofore  the  three  assistant  commission¬ 
ers  have  been  of  the  same  rank  but  now  the  new  official 
will  be  the  executive  head  in  the  absence  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

SUGGESTIONS  WANTED  ON  TAXATION.— 
Your  correspondent  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  who  asks  that  publicity  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
suggestions  from  Granges  or  other  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties  with  reference  to  the  question  of  taxation,  aud  to 
hear  from  any  persons  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
Committee  will  take  up  the  consideration  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  at  an  early  date  and  invites  information  as  speedi¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ,r.  w.  ». 
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May  15,  1015. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

i  Mother  Magic. 

In  days  of  childhood,  now  long-lapsed 
and  dim. 

Often  I  sat  within  a  holy  place 
"Where  mystic  word  and  solemn-rolling 
hymn 

Touched  the  tranced  souls  of  men  to 
thoughts  of  Grace. 

Too  small  to  comprehend,  yet  happy  there 
I  lingered,  since  beside  me,  close  and 
dear, 

Sat  the  sweet  mother  with  her  rippled 
hair. 

Iler  smile  of  angels  and  her  color  clear. 

And  she  would  hold  my  hand,  and  so  ex¬ 
press. 

In  some  deep  way.  the  wonder  of  the 
hour ; 

Our  spirits  talked,  by  silent  tenderness, 
As  easily  as  flower  nods  to  flower. 

And  to  this  day,  when  so  I  creep  alone 
Into  some  sacred  corner,  list  the  choir, 
Hear  some  great  organ’s  most  melodious 
moan 

And  watch  the  windows  flush  daylight 
with  fire. 

Over  me  once  again  those  memories  steal  ; 

I  sit  as  in  a  dream,  and  understand 
God's  meaning;  for.  across  the  years,  I 
feel 

The  meek,  sure  magic  of  that  spirit- 
hand. 

— Richard  Burton  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 

* 

Junket  is  said  to  make  a  delicious 
ice  cream.  It  is  made  like  ordinary  van¬ 
illa  junket,  but  with  one-third  cream  to 
two-thirds  milk.  It  is  flavored  a  little 
more  highly,  and  sweetened  more,  than 
for  ordinary  junket.  It  is  allowed  to 
thicken  in  the  usual  way.  and  frozen 

slowly  when  it  is  a  soft  creamy  jelly. 

* 

lx  some  of  the  small  town  drug  stores 
in  the  quarry  districts  of  Indiana,  you 
can  buy  anything  from  talcum  powder 
to  dynamite,  says  the  Indianapolis  News. 
Not  long  ago,  a  small  quarry  operator 
drove  up  to  one  of  these  stores.  The 
man  was  in  a  buggy,  and  his  wife  was 
with  him.  Calling  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  store,  he  said.  “Jim,  bring  out  that 
box  I  bought  a  while  ago !" 

The  package  was  put  into  the  buggy  at 
the  feet  of  the  man  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  eyed  the  box  suspiciously. 

“What’s  in  that  package?”  she  asked 
with  some  asperity. 

“Now,  never  mind,”  said  the  husband; 
“that's  not  going  to  hurt  you.” 

The  evasion  excited  tin*  wife’s  further 
suspicions.  “Ed  Spivens,”  she  exclaimed, 
“that’s  a  box  of  dynamite !” 

“Well,  what  if  it  is?”  said  Ed,  em¬ 
phatically.  “It  won't  do  any  damage  un¬ 
less  it  explodes.” 

“Ed  Spivens."  shrilled  the  woman,  “if 
you  think  I’m  going  to  ride  six  miles  in 
a  buggy  with  fifty  pounds  of  dynamite  at 
my  feet  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
thought  you  were !  You  have  that  man 
take  that  stuff  right  out  and  put  it  in  the 
back  part  of  the  buggy,  under  the  seat !” 


If  some  of  the  men's  heavy  Winter 
shoes  are  to  be  stored  away  over  Summer, 
they  should  be  well  brushed,  lightly 
rubbed  with  neatsfoot  oil,  and  wrapped 
in  newspaper.  A  bag,  hung  in  a  dry 
place,  is  all  right  to  store  shoes  in  if 
they  are  properly  wrapped,  though  a  cov¬ 
ered  box  is  better.  Above  all,  do  not 
just  stand  the  shoes  away  in  attic  or 
closet,  where  they  will  gather  dust  and 
look  old  and  disreputable  when  next  need¬ 
ed.  Nice  shoes  a  -  d  women’s  slippers 
should  always  be  held  in  shape  by  shoe- 
trees  when  stored  away.  One  may  buy 
the  plain  shoe-trees  for  10  cents  a  pair, 
and  they  are  a  good  investment.  The 
more  elaborate  shaped  wooden  ones  that 
fill  out  the  shoe  are  about  75  cents. 

❖ 

Among  bulletins  every  farm  house¬ 
keeper  should  have  is  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  256,  issued  by  the  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  “Preparation  of  Vege¬ 
tables  for  the  Table.”  No.  359,  “Can¬ 
ning  Vegetables  in  the  Home”;  No.  203. 
“Canned  Fruits,  Preserves  and  Jellies,” 
and  No.  521,  “Canning  Tomatoes,”  should 
be  read  and  studied  before  the  canning 
season  begins.  The  Government,  through 
its  varied  branches  of  organization,  is  is¬ 
suing  much  information  for  the  house¬ 
keeper;  it  is  an  error  to  think  the  fields 
and  barns  only  are  considered.  The  bul¬ 
letins  named  above  are  free. 


TfclB  RURAJU 

The  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
"United  States  (Washington,  D.  C. )  has 
a  number  of  reprints  from  its  reports 
that  will  be  found  very  helpful,  as  they 
give  information  and  advice  on  hygiene 

The  Rural  Patterns 

|  In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  f 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8648  —  Sectional 
Skirt,  24  to  30  waist. 


8646 — Sports  Waist 
with  Box  Plaits,  34 
to  42  bust. 


8633 — Child’s  Over¬ 
alls  or  Rompers,  4 

to  8  years. 


863! — Boy's  Suit, 
0  to  10  years. 


em*1 


8640  —  Girl’s 
guimpe,  8  to  14 

years. 


8651 — Child’s  Rom¬ 
pers.  2  to  (5  years. 


No.  874  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a  collar 
and  cuffs  for  a  child’s  coat  or  dress.  The  scal¬ 
loped  edges  are  designed'  to  be  padded  and  but¬ 
tonholed;  the  sprays  of  leaves  worked  either  in 
solid  embroidery  or  as  eyelets;  the  stems  are  to 
be  outlined  .and  the  round  dots  made  in  solid 
work.  Transfer  pattern,  10  cents.  No.  874 
stamped  on  finest  white  small  rib  pique  with 
mercerized  floss  to  complete;  price,  30  cents. 

mcut  No.  11,  “What  the  Farmer  Can  Do 
to  Prevent  Malaria,”  should  possess  wide 
interest. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Flower-bordered  scrim  for  Summer  cur¬ 
tains  is  offered  for  10  cents  a  yard;  it 
is  white  or  ecru,  with  printed  border  of 
roses  in  blue  or  pink.  Scrim  with  hem¬ 
stitched  or  fancy  drawn-work  borders  is 
25  cents  a  yard,  38  inches  wide,  iu  white, 
cream  or  ecru.  Dotted  and  figured  inns- 
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lin  for  curtains  is  15  and  20  cents  a 
yard ;  fancy  fish  nets  are  20,  22  and  25 
cents  a  yard ;  plain  scrim  in  white,  cream 
and  ecru  12  to  20  cents;  yellow  tarletan, 
which  is  quite  popular  for  curtains,  12% 
cents  a  yard  ;  marquisette  25  cents,  and 
Scotch  madras,  in  very  attractive  de¬ 
signs,  white  and  ecru,  from  25  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  yard. 

Japanese  flower  holders,  which  take  a 
variety  of  shapes,  are  intended  to  hold 
the  stems  of  cut  flowers  so  that  they  will 
stand  up  in  natural  position.  The  hold¬ 
er  of  bronze  or  pottery  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  or  vase ;  it  contains 
holes  into  which  the  stems  of  the  flowers 
are  placed,  and  there  is  no  need  to  wedge 
heavy-headed  flowers  to  hold  them  up. 
Frogs,  ducks,  crabs,  turtles  and  fish  are 
popular  shapes.  One  can  buy  a  fish  in 
bluish  pottery  for  23  cents,  crabs  of  dark 
green  29  and  39  cents ;  a  large  dark 
green  frog  on  a  round  base  is  99  cents, 
and  a  bronze  turtle  on  a  lily  pad  is  the 
same.  The  bronze  holders  are  always 
more  expensive,  and  are  often  beautiful 
bits  of  Oriental  art.  The  Japanese  do 
not  wedge  a  mass  of  flowers  in  a  vase,  as 
we  too  often  do,  but  place  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  well-defined  rules,  for  floral  ar¬ 
rangement  is  an  art. 

Girls’  middy  blouses  in  striped  ging¬ 
ham  are  new  and  pretty,  shown  in  a 
variety  of  color  combinations.  Styles  in 
duck  and  khaki  are  T\  S.  Navy,  Japanese 
Navy  and  Tommy  Atkins.  These  blouses 
are  $1  to  $1.50;  skirts  of  drill  and  khaki 
to  go  with  them  are  $1 ;  sizes  six  to  18 
years.  They  are  becoming  to  unformed 
girlish  figures,  and  very  practical  for 
school  and  general  wear. 

Little  boys’  suits  consisting  of  white 
blouse  and  wide  knee-length  trousers  of 
colored  wash  goods  show  great  variety  in 
color,  the  blouse  having  collar  and  cuffs 
to  match  the  trousers.  Some  seen  re¬ 
cently  have  trousers  and  trimming  of 
plaid  gingham  quite  as  gay  in  color  as 
any  worn  by  girls,  and  this  gives  the 
suit  a  very  quaint  old-fashioned  look. 

There  is  a  great  vogue  for  natural 
pongee,  which  is  used  to  make  jacket 
suits,  dresses,  coats  and  waists.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  color,  from 
pure  white  and  cream  to  shades  of  sand, 
putty  and  tan.  A  light  but  firm  weight 
used  to  make  aeroplane  wings  because  it 
is  tough,  yet  light,  costs  50  cents  a  yard 
at  one  famous  shop  and  is  excellent  for 
waists  and  dresses;  it  is  33  inches  wide. 
This  is  the  regular  Shantung  pongee, 
slightly  irregular  in  weave.  Pongees  of 
firm  smooth  weave  are  $1.25  to  $2  a  yard. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
repiv  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Water  A-Plenty 

for  stock,  home,  fire  protection, 
etc.—  fully  discussed  in  our  book, 

,  “Water  Supply  for  the  Country  Home” 

It  describes  our  300  guaranteed, 
durable  pumps— hand  and  pow- 
— m  er  —  S3  to  $300  —  which  our 
Service  Dept,  will  help  you 
select  —  free.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  today. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


c 


J. 


BRANCHES 
New  York 
Houston 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Boston 


KEXIABLE 


Just  when  <m<l  where  you  want  it.  No^ 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.  ’ 
Your  money  back  it  youl 
are  not  satisfied.  Write  ' 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,' 


Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


M2& 

W&tevworKs 

SYSTEM 


proportion 


Sixty  days  free  trial.  Other  sizes 
(hand  or  power)  as  low  priced  in 
Write  now  for  special  proposition 


•  •  .  OlVil.  I  I  1  I  V  w.  •  *  •  ■  *  V  -  *  J  -  r  . 

Simplex  25,”  describing  fully  this  great  offer. 

[simplex  WATER  WORKS  p^t£P- 


SLICKER;  Onginally  Cowboy  Slang.  Word  first  used 
about  50  years  ago  to  describe  a  long,  roomy,  water¬ 
proof  coat  trade-marked  “Tower’s  Fish  Brand.” 
This  Slicker  now  generally  worn  by  men  who  work 
out  of  door*.  Known  as  Fish  Brand  Reflex — "The 
coat  that  keeps  out  oil  the  rain.” 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

Bv  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vou.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


and  sanitation  from  the  very  highest  au¬ 
thorities.  Most  of  these  pamphlets  are 
free;  some  cost  a  nominal  sum.  Several 
deal  with  tuberculosis  aud  malaria,  school 
hygiene,  home  sanitation,  etc.  Supple- 
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Embroidery  Design 
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Among  those  at  $1.50  and  $2  are  some 
with  hair-line  stripes  of  white  or  brown. 
Pongees  at  $1  a  yard  are  very  scarce, 
most  shops  saying  their  importations  of 
that  grade  are  sold  out,  owing  to  the 
enormous  early  demand.  Black  pongee 
at  65  cents  a  yard,  27  inches  wide,  was 
noted  at  a  special  sale ;  this  is  very  light 
and  cool,  and  would  make  an  excellent 
coat  or  jacket  suit  for  a  person  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  For  a  very  useful  suit,  coat,  or  sep¬ 
arate  skirt,  English  mohair  Sicilian  may 
be  recommended.  In  navy  blue,  which  is 
in  high  favor  this  year,  it  was  recently 
noted,  42  inches  wide,  for  39  cents  a 
yard;  44  inches  wide,  49  cents;  54  inches 
wide,  79,  S9  and  98  cents  a  yard.  Sicil¬ 
ian  is  especially  desirable  for  motoring  or 
driving  over  country  roads,  as  it  repels 
dust. 

'Pile  “Eugenie”  hoopskirt  is  one  of  the 
novelties;  it  is  quite  a  modest  affair,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  stupendous  erections  of 
half  a  century  ago,  but  is  designed  to  give 
tin1  necessary  fullness  to  the  new  style  of 
skirts. 


Letters  from  a  Cousin. 

Dear  Amelia: 

Last  Fall  I  saw  someone  making  some 
heavy  tatting  which  she  said  was  for  a 
luncheon  set.  I  had  doubts  if  I  should 
ever  make  the  six  plate  doilies,  six  tum¬ 
bler  doilies  and  two  larger  mats  necessary 
to  lay  out  the  bare  mahogany  in  even 
the  simplest  style.  Many  women  aspire 
to  having  enough  of  the  individual  mats 
to  lay  the  table  for  eight  or  even  12  peo¬ 
ple  and  want  three  in  graduated  sizes 
for  each  place.  There  is  usually  a  bread 
and  butter  plate,  a  tea  or  coffee  cup  and 
saucer  to  utilize  the  third  doily.  And 
three  or  four  of  the  larger  mats  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  are  really  not  too  many. 
We  use  luncheon  sets  here,  even  for  every 
day,  and  I  rather  like  the  effect  since  the 
dining-table  is  one  that  was  Jane’s  grand¬ 
mother's,  and  is  so  handsomely  dressed 
and  polished  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
keep  the  beautiful  wood  always  covered. 
But  one  has  to  be  very  careful  concern¬ 
ing  hot  dishes.  Jane  has  asbestos  mats, 
with  cloth  bindings  which  come  for  ta¬ 
ble  uses,  and  she  hides  these  under  nap¬ 
kins,  or  pretty  mats  of  crochet.  I  had 
not  been  in  the  house  24  hours  before  I 
set  about  making  her  some  covers  for  her 
asbestos  mats  which  would  stay  on.  This 
is  how  you  do  it.  Make  a  pretty  cro¬ 
cheted  mat  the  size  of  the  asbestos  one 
with  scallops  to  project  over  the  edges. 
(I  made  the  centers  of  mine  of  heavy 
linen  to  save  work — and  really  they  have 
a  nicer  look  than  all  crochet.)  Then  be¬ 
gin  on  the  back  of  the  mat,  under  the 
scallop,  and  crochet  in  the  plainest  stitch 
(one  double  crochet  separated  by  two 
chain)  till  you  have  made  a  band  about 
two  inches  deep.  When  this  is  done  slip 
the  asbestos  mat  to  its  place  and  draw 
up  your  band  with  a  good  cord.  Tie  the 
cord  in  a  square  knot  and  tuck  the  ends 
inside.  Do  you  see  the  idea?  Both  mats 
are  held  together  exactly  as  they  belong 
till  washing  day  comes.  Then  you  untie 
your  knot,  take  out  the  asbestos  one  and 
after  the  other  has  been  washed  they 
easily  go  together  again,  as  good  as  new. 

But  I  haven't  told  you  about  the  heavy 
tatting  for  edging  linen  mats  Jane  was 
at  work  upon,  and  now  I  know  exactly 
what  materials  to  get.  You  must  buy 
No.  3  cotton  or  linen  thread.  I  had  be¬ 
gun  some  tatting  with  a  finer  thread  but 
this  heavy  cord  is  the  only  thing  to  give 
the  right  effect.  You  can  use  pure  white 
(which  I  prefer)  or  can  get  it  in  a  gray¬ 
ish  unbleached  color.  Jane  makes  hers 
up  very  neatly,  basting  a  tiny  hem  about 
the  linen  circles  by  using  a  fine  thread 
and  drawing  it  together  slightly  as  she 
works.  This  hem  she  cat-stitches,  mak¬ 
ing  the  stitches  fine,  and  using  a  linen 
thread  finer  than  the  tatting.  She  also 
greatly  improves  her  tatting  by  going 
over,  in  single  crochet,  the  thread  which 
runs  along  the  top  and  by  which  tatting 
is  usually  sewed  on.  Now  if  you  want 
to  be  fashionable  when  you  go  on  your 
vacation  begin  a  luncheon  set  for  ver¬ 
anda  work.  It  will  come  in  handy  at 
Christmas  time. 

Don't  mind  if  Aunt  Ann  sniffs  and 
says,  “All  affectation !  Going  without  a 
table  cloth  and  scattering  dinky  little 
mats  all  over !”  We  have  a  large,  heavy 
damask  cloth  every  night  at  dinner  and 
this  lunch  set  is  pretty  and  not  wholly 
used  on  account  of  style.  It  must  be  a 
great  saving  of  the  expensive  dinner  cloths, 
and  the  laundering  of  handsome  linens 


here  is  so  much  more  destructive  than 
where  there  are  stretches  of  given  grass 
and  sky  for  bleaching  and  no  dust  or 
smudges  in  the  air. 

We’ll  not  give  Aunt  Ann  a  luncheon 
set  for  Christmas,  but  I  do  hope  she’ll 
keep  her  word  and  leave  you  or  me  that 
six-legged  mahogany  table.  AURELIA. 


Cottage  Cheese. 

Please  give  the  full  formula  for  making 
cottage  cheese.  w. 

Cottage  cheese  is  usually  curdled  with¬ 
out  rennet,  skim-milk  being  used,  as  whole 
milk  loses  much  fat  in  the  process.  Many 
housekeepers  merely  take  clabbered  milk 
and  put  it  on  the  back  of  the  range  un¬ 
til  the  curd  separates  from  the  whey,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  heat  it  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  ;  the  curd  is  broken  up,  and  it 
is  then  drained  in  a  muslin  bag  and  sea¬ 
soned.  The  method,  beginning  without 
waiting  for  the  skim-milk  to  become  clab¬ 
bered,  is  as  follows:  Keep  the  milk  at  a 
temperature  of  70  to  75  deg.,  until  well 
curdled,  usually  about  48  hours.  Then 
break  up  the  curd,  and  raise  the  temper¬ 
ature  slowly  to  90  dog.,  keeping  at  this 
temperature  until  the  whey  appears 
clear  which  will  be  in  30  to  40  minutes. 
If  heated  too  rapidly  the  texture  of  the 
curd  is  injured.  When  the  whey  is  well 
separated  from  the  curd  it  is  drained 
off,  and  the  curd  put  into  muslin  bags, 
or  on  racks,  where  it  will  drain.  It  is 
then  salted  and  made  into  pats;  commer¬ 
cially  it  is  salted  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  salt  to  100  pounds  curd.  The  best 
quality  of  cottage  cheese  is  mixed  with 
thick  ripened  cream,  one  ounce  of  cream 
to  one  pound  of  curd.  Some  housekeepers 
mix  one  tablespoonful  of  sour  cream,  and 
three  of  sweet,  to  each  pint  of  curd.  If 
there  is  too  much  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  the  texture  is  tough  and  gritty ;  it 
should  be  smooth  and  moist,  being  well 
mixed,  so  that  there  are  no  lumps. 

Commercially,  the  milk  is  soured  with 
a  starter  and  about  eight  hours  later 
rennet,  well  diluted,  is  added  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 
This  makes  a  mild  and  less  acid  cheese. 
Some  mix  buttermilk  with  the  skim- 
milk,  using  rennet  to  make  the  curd. 


Removing  Whitewash. 

Since  house  cleaning  is  near  at  hand, 
would  like  to  know  what  will  take  white¬ 
wash  off  a  kitchen  ceiling.  Would  prefer 
painting  it,  since  it  is  a  large  surface, 
and  would  like  to  use  something  in  a 
liquid  form  so  that  it  might  be  applied 
with  a  brush.  Please  answer  in  next 
week’s  issue. 

This  letter  came  without  any  name  or 
any  means  of  identification  which  would 
enable  us  to  answer  it  direct.  “Next 
week’s  paper”  was  already  printed  and 
the  mechanical  department  was  working 
on  the  succeeding  issue.  It  is  one  of  our 
rules  to  require  name  and  address  with 
all  inquiries,  not  only  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  but  also  for  convenience 
in  answering  by  mail,  if  desirable. 

To  remove  whitewash  from  walls  or 
ceiling,  scrape  off  all  loose  particles  with 
a  sharp  hoe,  and  then  wash  well  with 
strong  vinegar.  A  longhandled  mop  may 
be  used.  It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  job, 
and  if  anyone  can  advise  us  of  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  made  easier,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Graham  Bread. 

Will  you  publish,  through  your  house¬ 
hold  column,  a  recipe  for  graham  bread? 

B.  s. 

Our  own  method  of  making  graham 
bread  is  to  proceed  just  the  same  as  with 
white  bread,  using  our  usual  measure¬ 
ments,  but  substituting  for  part  of  the 
flour  the  rule  calls  for  one  cup  of  yel¬ 
low  cornmeal ;  this  is  for  a  batch  making 
two  loaves.  We  think  the  cornmeal  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  dry,  and  the  bread 
is  very  light  and  nice.  We  always  make 
it  in  the  morning,  not  raising  it  over 
night,  as  brown  bread  sours  more  easily 
than  white.  The  following  recipe  for 
graham  bread  is  from  Mrs.  Lincoln’s 
“Boston  Cook  Book”  : 

On  pint  milk  scalded  and  cooled ;  two 
tablespoonfuls  sugar ;  one  teaspoonful 
salt;  one-half  cup  yeast;  five  or  six  cups 
entire  wheat  flour,  or  two  cups 
white  flour  and  three  or  3%  cups 
sifted  graham  flour.  Mix  in  the  order 
given,  into  a  dough  a  little  softer  than 
for  -white  bread ;  let  it  rise  till  light,  stir 
down,  pour  into  well-greased  pans,  or,  if 
stiff  enough,  mold  into  loaves ;  let  it  rise 
again,  and  bake  a  little  longer,  and  in  a 
less  hot  oven,  than  white  bread,  • 


Poor  Man’s  Rice  Pudding. — Two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  rice  uncooked  are  used  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  a  half  cupful  of  stoned  raisins 
and  a  quart  of  milk.  Bake  slowly,  stir¬ 
ring  from  time  to  time  at  first,  then  let 
it  brown  over. 

Rolled  Gold  Pancakes. — Separate  four 
eggs ;  beat  the  yolks  until  light,  add  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  milk  and  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour  which  has  been  sifted  with  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  stilt.  Beat  until 
smooth.  Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
stiff  and  fold  into  the  mixture.  Have  a 
frying  pan  hot  and  buttered  and  turn 
enough  of  the  batter  in  to  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan.  Bake  a  delicate  brown 
on  one  side,  turn  and  brown  the  other, 
then  spread  with  jelly  or  marmalade  and 
roll  up  quickly.  Serve  without  delay. 

Shaker  Codfish. — Fare  six  medium-sized 
potatoes  and  boil  till  soft  with  one-half 
pound  salt  fish  that  has  been  soaked  12 
hours  or  over  night.  Drain  off  the  water. 
Cut  the  potatoes  into  slices  and  pick  the 
fish  into  small  pieces.  Add  one  cup  of 
thin  cream  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  let  simmer.  Season  with 
salt  to  taste.  Slice  six  hard-boiled  eggs 
on  top  of  the  fish  and  potato  and  over 
all  pour  some  hot  cream  before  serving. 

Chili  Sauce,  Oregon  Style. — Five 
pounds  ripe  tomatoes;  five  medium-sized 
onions ;  three  large  tart  apples ;  one 
bunch  celery ;  three  green  sweet  peppers ; 
one  chili  pepper;  one-fourth  tablespoon 
each  cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice,  ginger; 
one  tablespoon  ground  mustard;  one 
heaping  tablespoon  salt;  two  tablespoons 
brown  sugar ;  one  pint  cider  vinegar. 
Cook  the  tomatoes,  run  through  a  sieve 
or  ricer  to  remove  seeds;  chop  the  onions, 
apples,  celery  and  peppers  fine,  or  better 
yet  run  them  through  the  food  grinder ; 
add  to  the  tomatoes,  cook  until  well  done. 
I  cook  mine  in  the  fireless  cooker.  When 
nearly  done  add  the  other  ingredients, 
seal  while  hot.  Pour  in  some  olive  oil 
or  drop  in  a  few  whole  cloves  on  top 
to  keep  from  molding.  This  makes  about 
one  quart.  Fresh  or  canned  tomatoes 
may  be  used.  mrs.  geo.  siieppard. 

Creamed  Parsnips. — Select  five  good- 
sized  parsnips;  pare  and  slice  in  half¬ 
inch  slices.  Cook  in  plain  water  until 
tender,  remove  to  a  vegetable  dish.  Make 
a  dressing  of  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one- 
half  cup  of  cream,  one  level  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  season  with  salt  and  pap¬ 
rika,  pour  over  parsnips  and  serve. 

L.  M.  R. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BULBS 


From 

Now 

Until 

July  1st 

-Not 

Later 


Hyacinths, Tulips,  Narcissi,  Cro¬ 
cus.  give,  for  a  small  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  an  abundance 
of  flowers  in  the  house  from  De¬ 
cember  until  Easter,  and  in  the 
garden,  from  earliest  spring  until 
the  middle  of  May.  Bulbs 
are  grown  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually 
they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  ua  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fail, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  ol  Bulks 
not  usually  to  1*  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country, 
and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  arc 
shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
in  tile  best  possible  condition. 

ii  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st.  as 
we  import  Bulba  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory, 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices 
on  smaller  quantities  see  our  import  price  list,  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  niny  he  had 
for  the  asking. 


A  FEtV  I’ltlCES  for  100 

Per  500 

Fine  Mixed  Hvacinths 

$2  90 

$14  00 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips... 

70 

3  25 

Narcissus  Posticus  Ornatus 

75 

3  50 

Double  Daffodils  . . . 

1  00 

8  75 

Narcissus  Kmpress  (Monsters* 

3  00 

IS  50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur  .. 

2  30 

10  00 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture 

55 

2  00 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  371  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


\A-w  BIG  PROFITS  to  RIDER  AGENTS  of  the  Howard 
new  style  Bicycle.  Men,  Women,  boys, 
girls,  send  at  once  for  our  free  proposition. 
/UmoI  flHflnEi  1'Cilrn  about  this  wonderful  bicycle, 

1  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  sort. 

HOWARD  BICYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  RN,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1 

1 

PR  ■■  Illustrated  Catalog— Describing  our  San¬ 

itary  and  Hygienic  Specialties 

hKrr  KO,{  PAiiTicnLAit  women 

and  Children— Toilet  and  household 

1  ■■■■■■  accessories — Mailed  FREE. 

fHE  FORTUNA  CO..  201  Wilder  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Vp 

?$g£ApBIT  Y0UFTIDEA9 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven* 

J ions.  Book  ‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent'* 
rr&M i  an(*  -  What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
'  our  exP€bse  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

WW  CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 

Established  16  Years 

'  ‘if  057  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Better  Hogs  Mean  Bigger  Profits 


A  hog-house  should  be  dry  and  comfortable.  Leaky,  draughty 
roofs  breed  discomfort  and  disease.  Insure  hog-health  and  hog- 
profits  with  a  roof  that  is  weatherproof  and  practically  wear-proof. 
There  are  almost  no  repairs  with  rot-proof,  fire-resisting 
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COSTS  MORE -WEARS  LONGER 


Brick  manufacturers  use  Ru  -ber-oIQ 
on  kilns — in  which  the  heat  reaches 
300°  Fahrenheit.  Heat  from  within 
and  constant  sparks  from  without 
do  not  injure HU-BER-0IQ. 

Captain  Scott  used  RU-BER-OIQ  on 
his  winter  quarters  near  the  South  Pole. 
It  kept  his  party  dry  and  comfortable 
for  two  years  at  56°  below  zero. 

Barn  Book  Free 

Building  a  Barn  contains  plans 
and  suggestions  which  every  farmer 
will  value.  This  or  other  building 
books  sent  free.  Mail  the  coupon. 


Ru  -BER-OIQ  has  been  widely  imi¬ 
tated.  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
enjoined  imitators  from  using  the  word 
“Rubberoid  or  any  similar  name  as  the 
trade  name  or  brand”  of  their  roofing. 
The  genuine  has  the  “Ru-ber-oid 
Man”  (shown  above)  on  every  roll. 

Colored  RU-BCR-OlQ  (Ka-lor-oid) 
comes  in  beautiful,  permanent  Tile 
Red  and  Copper  Green. 


Building  Book  Coupon 


I  The  Standard  Paint  Co..  575  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.Y.  City 

Qn  n  J  vm  a  e/i  n,  a  /  Ik  *  -  v. .. ..  —  _ I  .f  .  V  «  • 


It 
111 


-TUP  CTktuntDrt  r>  K  IMW  -Send  me  samples  of  Ru-ber-oid  and  the  books  opposite 

PAINT  CO*  |  which  I  mark  X .  I  intend  to  roof  a_ 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles,  Amiwud  Wall 

Board  and  Impervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete  ■  |=SU!!^l,a  *  lluu,l,y  ,,ut  -  -  -- 

TheParattlnePamtCo  .SanFrancIsco ^UnderLlcen.e)  ■  BluttZl  a  BarT  ™  here- 

The  Standard  Paint  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal  |  L  9  a  Barn  11  a  dea,er’  ch?ch  here 


I  □Rooting  a  Home  □  Building  Your  Own  Garage 

m  □Building  a  Poultry  house  □Covering  Your  Factory 


Name 
I  Address 


712 


I'HE  R.UR.A.L,  NEW-YORKEK 


May  15,  1915. 


Stable  Ventilation. 

I  am  going  to  remodel  my  barn  this 
year,  and  wish  to  put  in  some  good  ven¬ 
tilating  system.  I  am  going  to  put  up  a 
basement  30  by  70  feet  and  eight  feet 
high,  with  one  row  of  cattle  extending  the 
whole  length ;  an  eight-foot  drive  behind. 
Will  you  advise  a  good  plan  of  ventilat¬ 
ing?  i-  J-  T. 

Clymer,  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  good  ways  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  such  a  stable,  by  windows  and  by 
the  King  system,  the  former  being  the 
more  simple.  There  should  be  a  row  of 
windows  about  four  feet  from  the  floor 
on  each  of  at  least  two  sides  of  the  sta¬ 
ble.  and  these  may  be  of  single  sash 
hinged  at  the  bottom  to  drop  inwardly 
at  the,  top.  A  V-shaped  board  on  either 
side  of  each  sash  will  close  the  side  open¬ 
ing  and  force  the  air  to  enter  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  top  when  the  sash  is  dropped 
back  a  fevf  inches  for  ventilation.  This 
board  forms  what  is  known  as  a  “hopper 
side.”  is  affixed  to  the  barn  wall,  and 
has  along  its  inner  edge  a  wooden  strip, 
or  stop,  against  which  the  sash  rests 
when  open.  By  opening  these  windows 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  stable, 
according  to  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  wind,  one  can  obtain  a  good  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  without  direct  drafts 
upon  the  cattle.  Several  small  openings 
for  fresh  air  near  the  ceiling  with  one 
or  more  large  air  chutes  extending  from 
mar  the  floor  to  above  the  roof  consti¬ 
tute  the  King  system.  This  cannot  well 
be  described  without  drawings  but  you 
will  find  in  Bulletin  No.  30,  “Barns  and 
( hitbuildings,”  obtainable  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  discussion,  with  il¬ 
lustrations,  of  methods  of  ventilating  Sta¬ 
bles  which  will  give  you  the  information 
you  wish.  M-  B.  D. 


Mountain  Mutton. 

Of  all  the  possible  profitable  proposi¬ 
tions  that  are  offered  to  the  observing 
farmer  today  there  is  none  comparable  to 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  hilly  or 
semi-mountainous  regions  of  our  North 
Country:  the  northern  and  eastern  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State,  and  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
The  proposition  is  the  raising  of  sheep 
upon  these  highlands.  There  is  no  land 
anywhere  better  adapted  to  the  econom¬ 
ical  production  of  mutton,  and  no  loca¬ 
tion  with  better  markets.  In  some  of 
these  sections  the  producer  would  not 
have  to  even  deliver  his  produce,  as  there 
are  countless  hotels  and  small  Summer 
resorts  that  ha\;e  an  almost  insatiable  de¬ 
mand  for  Spring  lamb  and  first-class  mut¬ 
ton  and  they  are  often  after  the  animals 
before  they  are  ready  for  market. 

These  rolling  hills  and  mountains  are 
usually  well  supplied  with  water  and  are 
often  covered  with  grass  when  there  is  but 
little  on  the  lowland  pastures.  Besides, 
there  is.  the  underbrush  and  the  low 
hanging  branches  so  relished  by  sheep; 
it  would  seem  that  the  hills  and  downs 
of  the  English  Isles  must  yield  first  place 
to  these  regions.  There  is  tillable  land 
enough  to  produce  such  roughage  as 
would  be  required  to  winter  the  breeding 
flock,  Bed  clover  being  indigenous  to 
many  of  the  side  hills  and  valleys  and 
Timothy  always  a  sure  grass  for  hay. 
Sweet  clover  will  grow  on  much  of  the 
soil  and  in  some  places  Alfalfa  does  fair¬ 
ly  well.  The  greater  profit  would  be 
obtained  by  selling  the  lambs  and  per¬ 
chance  by  buying  up  sheep  in  the  Spring 
and  fattening  them  upon  the  pastures. 

Of  all  the  breeds  of  sheep  two  seem  to 
offer  the  best  and  most  numerous  char¬ 
acteristics:  The  Cheviots  for  the  highest 
elevations  and  the  Shropshires  for  the 
more  favorable  parts.  The  Cheviots  orig¬ 
inated  in  just  such  an  environment, 
heights  of  a  thousand  feet  and  more  be¬ 
ing  common ;  the  cold  windy  hills  not 
harming  them,  and  even  the  snow  not  be¬ 
ing  too  severe  an  obstruction  to  them. 
They  are  highly  prized  in  the  British 
Isles,  some  selling  for  fancy  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $150  to  $775.  They  are  very 
hardy,  produce  strong  vigorous  lambs  in 
large  numbers,  the  ewes  averaging  one 
and  one-half  a  head.  Their  fleeces  are 
not  of  the  heaviest,  though  they  average 
about  six  to  nine  pounds  for  ewes  and 
seven  to  11  for  rams.  The  wool  is  of 


average  quality  and  is  said  to  shrink  less 
than  some  other  wools.  The  size  of  the 
Cheviot  is  medium  mature  rams  weigh¬ 
ing  200  to  225  pounds,  ewes  150  to  165 
pounds.  The  flesh  is  of  good  quality  not 
over  fat  and  contains  a  good  proportion 
of  lean  meat.  The  Cheviot  is  somewhat 
peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  feed 
around  in  flocks  but  seems  to  like  to  be 
by  itself  more  than  do  other  sheep. 
This  breed  is  essentially  a  grazing  breed 
and  is  also  a  very  profitable  one.  The 
Shropshire  is  a  very  excellent  breed,  do¬ 
ing  well  on  fair  pasturage,  and  excep¬ 
tionally  so  on  the  best  of  pastures.  They 
fatten  readily  and  yield  a  fine  quality  of 
flesh,  consuming  less  food  per  pound  gain 
than  other  breeds  excepting  perhaps  the 
Southdown.  Their  mature  weights  are 
about  those  of  the  Cheviots.  Their  per¬ 
centage  of  fecundity  is  high,  often  aver¬ 
aging  a  lamb  and  a  half  to  a  lamb  and 
three-quarters.  They  are  hardy  and  early 
maturing.  A  breeder  might,  too,  breed 
purebred  stock  easily  and  without  fear 
of  mixing  with  neighboring  flocks;  this 
would  of  course  add  to  the  value  of  the 
flock  for  then  rams  could  be  sold  for  a 
sum  greater  than  they  would  bring  as 
mutton,  and  the  breeding  of  purebred 
stock  always  adds  interest  to  the  business, 
because  then  the  breeder  is  improving 
bis  stock  and  the  general  standard  of  the 
stock  of  the  whole  State. 

w.  j.  IIAGAR. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  is  all  true,  but  the  sha¬ 
dow  on  this  bright  picture  is  cast  by 
dogs ! 


The  Sheep-killing  Dog. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  finally  de¬ 
clared  war.  No.  hostilities  are  not  likely 
to  break  out  with  any  European  country, 
but  the  Government  has  fired  a  lively 
volley  of  words  on  the  sheep-killing  dogs. 
There  is  a  bulletin  on  the  subject,  No. 
652,  from  the  National  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  It  seems  that  the  dog  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  loss  of  over  $140,000,000 
in  sheep  which  might  be  produced  if 
farmers  were  not  in  fear  of  the  dogs. 
These  dogs  have  caused  a  decrease  of  the 
number  of  sheep,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
something  over  100,000  sheep  are  killed 
each  year.  In  addition  to  the  sheep  that 
are  killed,  two  or  three  times  as  many 
are  wounded  or  frightened  so  that  they 
never  entirely  recover.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  flock  that  has  once  been  worried 
or  chased  by  dogs  never  makes  a  success 
at  either  wool  or  meat  production.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  sees  three 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  dog  nuisance. 
Sheep-tight  fences  may  be  put  up,  but 
these  are  expensive,  and  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prevent  sagging  or  falling  down. 
The  best  outlook  seems  to  be  in  a  uniform 
State  law  which  would  hold  throughout 
the  country.  The  principle  involved  is  a 
tax  so  heavy  that  it  would  discourage 
those  who  do  not  care  enough  about  their 
dogs  to  keep  them  under  control. 

A  remedy  that  is  suggested  for  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  a  uniform  State  dog  law  em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  of  a  tax  upon  dogs 
sufficiently  heavy  to  discourage  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  take^  care  of  their  pets 
from  keeping  them.  Under  this  plan  all 
dogs  over  six  months  of  age  must  be.  li¬ 
censed  each  year,  the  tax  paid  at  the  time 
of  licensing  and  a  metal  tag  bearing  the 
license  number  attached  to  the  dog’s  col¬ 
lar.  Any  dog  found  without  this  tag.  un¬ 
attended  and  off  its  owner’s  premises,  may 
be  killed.  When  found  unattended  on  a 
farm  where  sheep  are  kept  the  dog  may 
be  killed  whether  it  has  the  tag  or  not, 
and  under  any  circumstances  a  dog 
caught  chasing  or  killing  sheep  may  .be 
killed.  All  dogs  which  can  be  proved  to 
be  sheep  killers  must  be  killed  whether 
caught  in  the  act  or  not,  and  a  reward  of 
$15  should  be  offered  for  any  one  identi¬ 
fying  a  sheep-killing  dog.  The  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  dog  taxes  should  be  devoted 
to  reimbursing  sheep  owners  for  their  lost 
stock  and  the  county  should  in  turn  re¬ 
cover  this  money  whenever  possible  from 
the  dogs’  owners.  A  special  license  should 
be  issued  for  kennels  where  large  numbers 
of  dogs  are  maintained  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  that  they  cannot  possibly  do  any 
harm  to  neighboring  flocks. 


“What  is  your  name,  little  boy?”  in¬ 
quired  the  kindergartner  of  her  new  pu¬ 
pil.  “I  don’t  know,”  said  her  little  boy. 
“Well,  what  does  your  father  call  you?” 
"I  don’t  know,”  still  bashfully.  “How 
does  your  mother  call  you  when  the  grid- 
dlecakes  are  done?”  “She  doesn’t  call 
me,"  beamed  the  new  pupil ;  “I’m  there.” 
— Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
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“Come  Over  to  See 

the  Milker ,  Judson  ? 

THERE  it  is.  You’re  the  sixth  neighbor 
that’s  called  today.  I’m  mighty  proud 
of  the  machine.  It’s  advertising  my  dairy. 
Luke  had  a  piece  in  the  Bugle  about  it  last 
night. 

And  Jud— I  took  Sunday  off,  something 
I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  do  since  the 
Mayflower  landed.  The  Milker  has  ‘ The 
Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeezed  patented 
by  the  folks  who  invented  it  and  used  only 
on  the 

SHARPLES 

N/l  I  L.K  E  R 

This  Teat  Cup  gently  massages  the  teats 
upward  55  times  a  minute,  keeping  the  blood 
circulating  as  it  ought  to  and  the  udders  and 
teats  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

Cows  like  it?— Jud,  they  take  to  it  like  a 
calf  was  getting  its  breakfast.  The  Teat  Cup 
isn’t  particular  what  kind  of  teats  it  milks. 
Snuggles  over  long  ones,  short  ones,  thick 
and  slim  ones  perfectly.  Put  it  on  that 
three-teater  I  was  thinking  of  shipping  to  the 
beef  folks;  and,  honestly,  I  think  the  old 
girl’s  coming  back  to  life  and  means  to  get 
in  the  big  producer  class. 

The  boys  grin  while  they  milk  now.  They 
get  plenty  of  sleep,  milk  quickly,  and  get  out 
in  the  field  a  couple  of  hours  earlier.  Better 
get  a  Sharpies,  Jud,  and  cut  out  that  hand¬ 
milking  drudgery,  or  your  trade  will  switch 
over  to  me.” 

It  is  our  conviction  that  cows  cannot  be  successfully 
milked  by  a  machine  without  the  upward  squeeze.  This 
process  is  covered  by  the  broadest  patent  which  our 
Government  can  grant — a  process  patent — owned  by  us. 

No  other  milker  made  in  the  world  today  gives  an 
upward  squeeze.  W  e  will  promptly  defend  our  customers 
and  ourselves  should  any  infringement  be  attempted. 

The  SHARPLES  TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
is  made  in  the  oldest  and  greatest  separator  factory  in 
the  U.  S. 

Send  for  literature  describing  in  full  detail  the  manifold 
advantages  accruing  from  the  every-day  use  of  Sharpies 
products.  Sent  anywhere  on  request. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


m 


Principal  Branches  : 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


District  Offices  and  Agencies 
Everywhere 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Sour  Milk  and  Hog  Cholera. 

I  note  the  article  on  hog  cholera,  page 
f>38.  Do  farmers  who  daily  feed  butter¬ 
milk,  or  soured  skim-milk  lose  hogs 
through  cholera?  Is  this  query  worth  a 
symposium?  Metchnikoff  and  others  have 
claimed  large  results  in  the  treatment  of 
intestinal  diseases  in  humans  with  soured 
milk.  Whether  all  these  claims  will  stand 
the  test  of  time  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
certain  organic  acids  seem  to  be  potent  in 
resisting  the  action  of  putrefactive  and 
disease  bacteria,  and  of  these  lactic  acid 
is  the  most  active  and  important.  We 
know  how  raw  milk  left  standing  will 
usually  sour  (develop  lactic  acid)  with¬ 
out  putrefying;  whereas,  the  same  milk 
sterilized  (thus  destroying  the  beneficent 
lactic  acid-forming  bacteria)  will  often 
undergo  putrefaction  without  souring;  il¬ 
lustrating  the  power  of  lactic  acid  and  its 
bacteria  to  prevent  putrefactive  action. 
Incidentally  here  is  one  of  the  dangers  of 
pasteurized  milk. 

Now  for  our  theory.  It  is  that  butter¬ 
milk  or  soured  skim-milk,  if  part  of  the 
hog’s  daily  ration,  will  act  as  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  against — prevent — cholera,  through 
its  action  against  all  intestinal  disease 
bacteria. 

In  a  former  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
of  your  correspondents  calls  attention  to 
the  great  numbers  of  garbage-fed  hogs  on 
the  Newark  meadows,  kept  under  rather 
unsanitary  conditions,  and  states  that 
cholera  is  practically  unknown.  The 
writer  (I  am  quoting  from  memory)  is 
inclined  to  lay  the  immunity  from  cholera 
to  the  fact  that  the  garbage  may  contain 
scraps  of  pork  from  immune  hogs,  the 
eating  of  which  may  confer  immunity  on 
the  feeder.  I  cannot  take  this  view,  but 
believe  the  reason  these  hogs  escape  chol¬ 
era — and  other  bacterial  disease — is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  organic  acids  develop¬ 
ed  in  souring  garbage;  and  of  these  I  re¬ 
gard  lactic  as  far  and  away  the  most  im¬ 
portant. 

At  any  rate,  can  we  not  get  valuable 
facts  on  this  subject  from  your  readers. 
Has  anyone,  taking  reasonable  sanitary 
care  of  his  hogs,  suffered  losses  through 
cholera,  where  part  of  the  daily  ration 
consisted  of  buttermilk  or  soured  skim- 
milk?  It  has  been  stated  that  the  losses 
from  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States  last 
year  were  over  $75,000,000.  Surely  we 
should  sit  up  and  take  notice,  for  no  safe 
and  certain  cure  for  this  disease  is 
known.  A.  C. 


Questions  About  Goats. 

1.  How  much  feed  should  be  given  a 
milch  goat  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  each?  I  have 
some  of  the  best  books  on  the  goat,  but 
they  do  not  give  the  information  that  one 
desires.  2.  What  should  be  done  for  a 
goat  that  after  kidding  has  protrusion 
of  the  bowel?  3.  What  should  be  done  for 
a  three-weeks-old  kid  that  has  a  lump  on 
each  side  of  the  neck?  The  lumps  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  about  one  inch  long,  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  and  move  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  in  all  directions;  they  float  around 
and  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the  kid  when 
pressed.  Appetite  is  excellent  and  very 
frolicsome.  w.  n.  l. 

Anacostia,  D.  C. 

1.  No  book  could  tell  you  how  much 
food  to  give  a  goat  to  increase  the  flow 
of  milk,  since  such  things  cannot  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  hard  and  fast  rules.  A  little 
hook  on  the  goat,  published  by  W.  Shel¬ 
don  Bull,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
following  advice :  “Milch  goats  should  be 
fed  four  times  a  day  when  in  milk,  and 
three  times  a  day  the  rest  of  the  year. 
When  stall-fed  their  chief  article  of  diet 
is  hay,  clover  prefered,  supplemented  by 
bran,  oats,  and  clean  kitchen  leavings, 
such  as  stale  bread,  apple  and  potato 
parings,  carrot,  beet  and  celery  tops, 
pea  pods,  etc.  They  should  be  given 
only  as  much  hay  or  grain  as  they  will 
eat  at  one  feeding;  this  amount  is  easily 
learned  by  experience  and  observation.” 
Animals  have  to  be  fed  according  to  their 
capacity,  and,  as  individuals  vary  in  this, 
exact  amounts  must  be  learned  by  obser¬ 
vation. 

2.  If  the  protruding  bowel  will  not 
•stay  in  place  after  having  been  carefully 
washed  and  returned,  the  services  of  a 
veterinarian  should  be  secured.  Some¬ 
times  a  support,  like  the  breeching  of  a 
harness,  may  be  placed  upon  the  animal 
and  will  hold  the  protrusion  until  natural 
contraction  of  the  parts  secures  it.  The 


bowels  of  such  an  animal  should  be  kept 
loose  by  feeding  soft  mashes,  green  stuff, 
etc. 

3.  I  should  do  nothing  to  those  “lumps” 
which  are  probably  enlarged  glands  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  and  likely  to  disappear 
as  the  animal  grows  older,  or,  at  least,  to 
do  no  harm.  m.  b.  D. 

Guernsey  Sires  In  Advanced  Regis¬ 
ter. — The  Advanced  Register  is  the  best 
indication  of  the  production,  health, 
strength  and  vigor  of  a  breed  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Not  only  does  it  bring  to  light  and 
public  notice  animals  and  strains  within 
a  breed  capable  of  great  production  but 
it  is  slowly  weeding  out  those  animals 
who  are  unable  to  produce  milk  and  but- 
terfat  profitably  and  then  reproduce  their 
kind.  A  Guernsey  sire  which  enters  the 
Advanced  Register  must  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  Advanced  Register  whose  rec¬ 
ords  are  based  on  a  yearly  production  of 
butterfat.  In  the  past  year  there  have 
been  93  bulls  added  to  the  Guernsey  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  Sire  last,  and  (57  or 
slightly  over  two-thirds  of  these  are  sons 
of  sires  who  were  already  in  the  list. 
This  would  indicate  that  while  Guernsey 
breeders  are  following  up  the  present 
popular  lines  of  breeding  many  new 
strains  of  good  producers  which  possess 
great  vigor  and  constitution  are  being 
discovered.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one 
of  the  Advanced  Register  bulls  in  the  list 
which  appeared  a  year  ago  have  356  add¬ 
ed  Advanced  Register  progeny,  and  the 
93  new  bulls  in  the  list  have  a  total  of 
238  Advanced  Register  progeny.  The 
average  fat  production  for  the  breed  is 
also  steadily  increasing.  Since  January, 
1913,  it  has  been  raised  over  13  pounds 
and  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  at  the 
present  time  than  ever  before.  Eighty 
records  just  received  at  the  office  for  ap¬ 
proval  show,  with  only  one  record  of  over 
800  pounds  of  fat,  an  average  production 
of  445  pounds  of  butterfat. 


We  have  had  quite  a  little  excitement 
in  the  town  this  past  Winter  over  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Three  farms 
here,  within  a  half  mile  of  us,  lost  their 
herds,  about  100  cows.  The  ways  of  some 
of  the  authorities  were  aggravating.  The 
newspapers  in  the  nearby  cities  tried 
their  best  to  frighten  the  people,  nearly 
paralyzed  the  milk  business  here. 

Massachusetts.  j.  l.  i. 


At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  thefeed  lie  has 
long  wanted— a  Ready  Ration— to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
bother— made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  right,  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results— it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  none  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643sflietpie  aw,..  Detroit,  Mich. 


HEAL  HIS  SHOULDER 


WifhaFree  Sample  of  QUERON 

Insure  Your  Horse  All  Summer  for  60c.  It  costs 
81.60  per  day  to  stable  a  horse  or  mule.  QUERON 
costs  50  cents  ■  can  and  keeps  him  always  on  the 
job.  Dr.  E.  Hogg,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Dr.  I.  C.  New- 
hard,  Ashland,  Pa.,  two  noted  veterinarians,  use 
and  recommend  QUERON  for  Galls,  Sores,  and  Har¬ 
ness  Rubs.  We  guarantee  QUERON  or  your  money 
back.  10,000  cans  already  sold,  without  a  failure. 


ANTI-COW-KICKER 

Prepaid 
Parcel 
Post 

$1.00 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Anti-Kicker.  Only  de¬ 
vice  for  breaking  heifers,  cows 
with  sore  teats,  or  vicious  kickers. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  theU.S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  Established  1897.  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

163  I.OU1S  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

A  |A  mt  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  lr.  No.l.  Light  running? 

JP  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 

’  BbI  II  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
,  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

eer  hour.  Made  alao  in  four 
irsrer  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown 

30  Davs'  Free  Trial  its  ?wn  ,co** 

f-  *  .  -1  and  more  by  what 

it  Baves  in  cream.  #  Postal  brings  Freo  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  *  ‘ direct- from- factory  ’  ’  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  lW 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Cleaner  Milk 

The  EKVALL  insures  a 
cleaner  milk  supply.  No 
cloth  or  cotton  used.  .Large 
capacity.  Easily  cleaned. 
Sanitary.  Best  materials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Elgin  Sheet  Metal  Product*  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elgin,  III. 


SWINE 


BERK  SHIRES 

Forty  rows  bred  for  Spring  litter*  to  the  fanioiia 
I*  I  v  u  1m  Mnjenl  le  Boy  14l>40t.  Theae  are  of  the  beat 
type  and  Individuality,  Write  for  prlec*. 
TOMPKINS  FARM,  :-!  LANSDAI.E.  PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs  fPrrnt 

for  $6  each.  HARRY  ADAMS,  Titusville,  P11. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  F.ra'Sr'SfhSSi. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow".  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Berkshire  Pigs 


sows. 


—Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 

M.  II.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 


Woodlyns  Farm  Berkshiris^a'iJKJ.^fk,;' 

J0I111  W.  Cooper,  .  .  Piueville,  Fa. 


Bred  Berkshire  Sow  Cheap  fon/b^ieu/wen 

marked;  deep,  mature  bow,  “Premier  Longfellow"  blond;  bred 
to  Masterpiece  hoar.  Moving — must  sell.  First  check  for  $00 
takes  her— worth  $100.  Old  Landing  Farms,  Mlllsboro,  Dol. 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROC8 

0  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Berkshires:  Sows  and  Boars  for  Sale 

OLD  ENOUGH  FOR  SERVICE.  K. 0.  BOWERS, Lynch’., Md. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  by usTo  f°id 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  976  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  746  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  H.  0.  Sc  n.  It.  IIARCBMHNG,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


niinnn  DlflQ— $IGPair-  Pedigreed  Bull  Leghorn 
uunuu  •  I U v  Eggs,  $1 .60  set.  S.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  0. 


Thoroughbred  Berkshires— Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
Juno.  One  service  boar— young  sows  and  boars, 
four  months  old — all  vigorous  animals  front  high- 
grade  stock.  The  New'  York  State  Training 
School  for  Roys,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I).  No  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


-CHESHIRES- 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Weanling  pigs  and  young  brood  sows  for  sale. 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Cornell  University,  :  Ithaca,  New  York 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 


Six  weeks  old 
from  matured 
stock  free 

from  disease.  Registered.  Ten  Dollars  each.  GEO.  E. 
SCARRITT  &  SON,  North  Crook,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE : 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PICS,  Price 
#7.00  each.  HILLF.ll  Hi  LL,  Alpine,. N.Y. 


0. 1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  from  Big,  Typy,  Healthy,  Prolific  Stock. 
$10.00  each,  also  Pairs  and  trios.  A  few  choice  bred 
gilts,  also  400  pound  service  hoars. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  :  BeUvale,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinin 

|  Olivedale  Chester  White  I 

H  CHOICE  OFFERING  OF  SPRING  PIGS,  = 
=  BRED  SOWS  AND  YOUNG  BOARS.  = 


=  H.  F.  LEMMERM  ANN.  Hillsdale,  New  York  = 


'Introduce  this ‘“red  blood”  Into  your 
Strain  if  you  want  sturdy,  profit¬ 
able,  prolific  swine.  Good  feed-  i 
ers;  produce  fine  pork.  J 

.  Book  free.  ; 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


Do; 


and.  Fonrots 


Corrolo- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rerreis  Price  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  o. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Pedigreed  imported  stock,  $10, 

ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Darlington.  Md. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


—the  intelligent  kiud 
hounds.  NELSON'S. 


.  Also  Blood. 

Grove  City,  Pa. 


EXCHANGE: 


AIREDALE  FOR  PULLETS 
E.  J.  NOONAN,  51  Tucrt  An..  Ju»,  Cily 


Russian  Wolf  Hounds  0".?,™*,,?™: 


j  DAIRY  CATT1.E 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS 

10  bulls  and  bull  calves.  25  young  cows; 
large  producers:  A.  R.  O.  records;  best 
breeding.  5  Heifer  calves. 

Chas.  A.  Howell,  Howells,  Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  west  New  York  City,  Erie  R.R. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?nereamsys 

Your  Time  A*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  Jyearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 
WK  TUBERCULIN E  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVE  S 

Buy  now  when  prices  are  low.  The  leading  strains 
of  the  world.  Prices,  $25  and  upwards.  We  breed 
for  size  andproduction.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hillhurst  Farm,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Mimnsville,  N  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls  $35  to  $50  each,  6  registered  heifer  calves  $500. 
Registered  bulls  ready  for  service,  registered  and 

high-grade  cows.  Reagan  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [s0thb^esgrpaadCI 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

HnUfpin  Sprviop  Ru||-Grandsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiem  service  dun  dyke  and  Kine  Segi9  (one 

to  10  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

READY  FOR  SERUICE-pR,CES  575  00  ,oS,5° 00 

ncHui  run  ocnwiuc RegisteredHo,gteilllU]d 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

Holsiein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f"  K'UTfa* 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanuo.  N.  Y. 

FOR  PR0DU0TI0N-BREE0  up-  N0T  oown- 

*  rnuuuu  liun  Registered  Jersey  bull 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  andhighest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 

FOP  3AI  F  Registered  JERSEY  HULL,  7  months 
run  OH  kb  old,  by  Karmicks  Noble  ex.  Meadow 
Queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 
Effingham  Lawrence,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 

Fosterfields  Herd  gmUKSfeSiras 

HEIFER  CALVES— FOR  SALE.  Prices  reasonable. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  Box  178,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anchenbrain. 
lie  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtooville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES 

FOIt  SALE  from  registered  stock;  beautifully 
marked,  wonderfully  developed.  One  born  Nov.  6th, 
the  other  Dec.  6th,  1914.  Though  only  a  little  over 
4  and  5  months  old,  they  are  now  as  large  as  yearl¬ 
ings.  Warm,  sweet  milk  and  calf  meal  did  it.  They 
were  fed  as  a  calf  should  be  fed.  That  accounts  for 
their  remarkable  growth.  Address,  Dr.  VVm. 
More  Decker,  1201  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

UfJllfTrn  ONE  OR  TWO  GOOD  FAMILY 
WAN  1  tU  GUERNSEY  COW 8. 

Will  exchange  silo,  shingles  or  lumber. 
ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  Sc  SILO  CO.,  North  Tooawanda,  N.  Y. 

CPECIAL  SALE— Registered  Guernseys 

A  Cows,  heifers  and  bull  calves  of  best  breeding  in 
--  A.  R.  strains.  Write  us  your  wants  and  we  will 
quote  you  attractive  prices.  T.  E.  HYDE,  Bloomabarg.  P». 

HORSES 

WLM  1  f  g*  -SHETLAND  PONIES 

m.  M  1  ff"  ^  of  quality.  Prices  rea- 

®  ■  MM  sonable.  Write  forFall 

L/fltfLlOg  Lo  l)6pt.  L, 

THE  SHADY  SIDE  FARMS,  North  Kenton,  Ohio 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  M  ares 
and  Geldings.  Perchcron  Stallions  and  Mares.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Kj. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middle  field,  Ohio 

IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

XaAJNTDAIS 

Dark  Grey.  Age,  4  years.  Weight,  1850  lbs.  Fee,  $25.00. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wa,h!ngtonvlll<-,  N.  V. 

Fnr  Qala  imported  Belgian  mare,  with  papers, 
TUI  wCHC  6  years  old,  weight  1660  lbs.,  guaranteed 
right.  IV  M.  «.  HEY  ERS,  R.  F.  D.  So.  IS,  Darien  Center,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE:  BELGIAN  MARE  better  in  State. 

Write  me  for  horses.  VY.  M.  WOODWORTH,  Cortland,  O. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


KRESO  Dl  P  N?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


ABSORBINE 

A*  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  louse;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  bafr  and  you  can  work 
the  borse.  82.00  per  bottle,  deliv¬ 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBING  JR..  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Pain'  Swollen  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens,  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
■t  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured. only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas* 


MINERAL.1 


in  use 

over 


HEAVER 

.COMPOUND 


HORSE  LAME? 


Upward 

ON 
TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

«  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  Tilled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


A  Real  Silo  Bargain 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo  orders  promptly 
and  give  you  plenty  of  lime  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawando  New  York 


Lead  Poisoning. 

In  what  wav  does  lead  poisoning  af¬ 
fect  horses  and  cattle?  Will  the  lead 
poisoning  affect  the  milk  flow  of  cows 
and  the  richness  of  the  milk?  The  cows 
were  raised  here  on  the  farm,  therefore 
have  no  other  water  except  what  they 
get  out  at  pasture  through  the  Summer. 

Maine.  E.  A.  B. 

In  lead  poisoning  a  blue  line  will  be 
found  on  the  gums  at  the  base  of  the 
teeth.  The  animals  become  emaciated, 
weak  and  finally  paralyzed.  The  appe¬ 
tite  is  capricious  and  there  may  be  colic, 
or  diarrhoea,  or  general  unthrift,  harsh, 
staring  coat  of  hair  and  hidebound  con¬ 
ditions.  As  the  animals  are  sick  from 
poisoning  the  milk  flow  of  course  will  be 
diminished  and  possibly  changed  somewhat 
in  composition.  Butterfat  content  might 
not  be  affected.  A.  s.  A. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  13  or  14  years  old  which 
has  been  in  a  basement  box  stall  all 
Winter  without  exercise;  he  has  been 
more  or  less  lame  for  a  long  time  in  one 
fore  leg  but  he  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  ever  at  the  present  time.  He  holds 
his  leg  in  a  curled  position  and  only 
touches  the  toes  of  his  foot  to  the  floor, 
llis  hoof  is  contracted  somewhat,  but  it 
does  not  seem  as  though  that  could  cause 
all  the  trouble.  He  is  inclined  to  stumble. 
What  course  of  treatment  would  you 
suggest,  or  is  the  case  hopeless?  F.  E.  S. 

Humanity  to  animals  should  suggest  the 
propriety  of  having  this  suffering  horse 
examined  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  and 
this  should  have  been  done  last  Fall.  We 
are  unable  to  diagnose  mysterious  lame¬ 
ness  without  making  an  examination. 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Pnckage  guaranteed  to  pivfr'satief action  or  money 
hack.  $1  Package  Bufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Use  KINRIG’8  Famous 
OIKTMKNT.  A  sure  cur« 
for  boue,  bop,  aud  blood 
6(>aviu.  rlnpbi  lie,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  cie.  50  cents,  post* 
paid.  E.  kindig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


Diseased  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  live  years  old,  which  has 
had  one  normal  calf  and  last  August, 
dropped  an  undeveloped  calf  of  about 
three  months  growth.  Since  then 
she  has  lost  weight  and  eats  very  little. 
Her  feed  consists  of  Timothy  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks  (cut  up),  wheat  bran  and  gluten 
feed.  Her  bowels  are  very  loose  and 
blood  is  sometimes  noted  in  the  droppings. 

Connecticut.  M.  P.  s. 

Isolate  the  cow  and  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin  as  tuberculosis  is  to  be 
suspected  in  such  a  case.  Any  graduate 
veterinarian  can  apply  the  test  and  he 
should  also  consider  the  possibility  of 
Johne’s  disease  (chronic  bacterial  dysen¬ 
tery)  if  tuberculosis  is  not  found  present. 
Meanwhile  feed  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in 
place  of  Timothy  hay,  and  add  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  ration.  a.  s.  a. 

Scar. 

I  have  a  valuable  five-year-old  mare, 
with  an  enlargement  on  the  outside  of 
the  left  front  knee.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  walnut,  and  is  part  of  the 
skin,  which  is  quite  thick  around  it.  It 
is  quite  hard  hut  can  make  an  impression 
on  it  with  finger  and  thumb.  The  mare 
is  not  lame,  and  it  is  of  no  inconvenience 
to  her.  There  is  a  scar  on  the  side  of 
knee,  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  cut. 
Is  there  anything  1  can  reduce  the  en¬ 
largement  with,  and  restore  the  knee  to 
its  normal  shape?  J.  M. 

New  York. 

The  enlargement  or  callus,  no  doubt 
due  to  a  wound,  could  best  be  removed 
|  by  a  neat  surgical  operation  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  skilled  veterinarian.  If  you 
cannot  have  this  done  swabbing  with 
tincture  of  iodine  two  or  three  times  a 
week  may  slightly  lessen  the  blemish. 

Canker  of  the  Ear. 

I  have  a  dog  about  nine  months  old;  he 
is  constantly  shaking  his  head  as  though 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  his 
ears,  as  he  will  scratch  them  and  try  to 
dig  into  them  as  far  as  he  can  which  will 
sometimes  make  him  whine  as  though  in 
pain.  I  have  been  told  it  was  canker, 
and  some  say  it  is  fleas  that  make  their 
way  there  in  Winter,  and  is  a  common 
thing  among  dogs.  I  washed  him  quite 
1  often  during  the  Summer,  but  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  do  so  in  Winter.  He  is 
fed  mostly  milk  and  bread,  and  table 
scraps ;  he  never  seems  to  have  had 
enough.  Is  it  wise  to  give  him  all  he 
will  eat?  We  have  given  sulphur  quite 
often ;  his  hair  came  off  in  small  patches 
during  last  Summer.  Was  that  mange? 

;  We  give  him  sulphur  for  that  and  it 
seemed  to  do  good.  It.  N. 

Failure  to  dry  the  ears  after  wash¬ 
ing  has  caused  the  canker  of  the  ears 
and  the  trouble,  when  chronic,  commonly 
is  associated  with  a  thriftless  condition 
and  eszema.  Let  the  dog  live  an  out¬ 
door  life,  so  far  as  possible.  Feed  vege 
table  soup,  meat  and  oatmeal  por¬ 
ridge,  or  dog  biscuit.  Do  not  feed  po¬ 
tatoes  or  sweets.  Twice  a  week  allow 
him  a  big  raw  beef  bone  to  chew.  Treat 
the  ear  trouble  as  follows:  Mix  together 
a  dram  each  of  sugar  of  lead  and  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  two  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 
30  drops  of  glycerine  and  two  ounces  of 
water.  Lay  the  dog  on  his  side  and  pour 
a  little  of  the  mixture  into  the  ear  and 
hold  him  down  until  the  sediment  set¬ 
tles;  then  treat  the  other  ear  in  the  same 
way.  Before  each  treatment  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  ears  with  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  or  wood  alcohol  on  cotton  hatting. 

A.  S.  A. 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

than  any  other  silo  filler  operating  under  equal  conditions.  That 
guarantee  is  based  on  what  repeated  tests  have  proved  that  the 
Appleton  Silo  Filler  will  do.  By  its  efficiency  and  economy  in 
use,  its  positive  safeguards  against  breakdowns  and  its  extra  long 
life;  the  Appleton  proves  that  service-cost  is  the  only  sensible 
basis  on  which  to  choose  a  silo  filler. 

Solid  oak  frame,  braced,  bolted  and  mortised;  impossible  to  pull  out 
of  line.  Special  high-grade  tool  steel  knives,  spiraled  to  give  clean 
shearing  cut.  10  lengths  of  cut,  5-16  to  2K  inches.  Tremendous  capacity. 
Positive  frictionless  self  feed  table  runs  on  chilled  iron  rollers.  One 
lever  controls  feed  rolls  and  table.  Independent  belt  driven  blower,  on 

Appleton 

Silo  Filler 


has  speed  adjustable  to  minimum  use  of  power  for  any 
height  silo.  Lowdown,  cut-under  frame:  easy  to  handle. 

Send  for  catalog  of  details  showing  4  sizes. 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  427  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


FREE  book  on  Silage. 

Explains  how  siloing  doubles 
feed  values  of  crops;  describes 
all  types  of  6ilos,how  built, etc.; 
full  of  silage  and  silo  facts  of 
real  value.  Sent  free— write! 


WE  SAVE  YOU 

First — the  wages  of  at  least  one  man,  due  to 
our  Automatic  Force-Feed  Grip  Hook  Construction 
and  third  roller. 

Second — big  waste  of  power,  which  is  the  same  as 
money.  Our  patented  low-speed  Chain  Drive  does  it. 

Third — we  save  you  time,  due  to  our  big  capacity 
machines  with  flaring  sides  and  deep  throat, 

Fourth  — we  save  you  trouble,  delays  and  break¬ 
downs — due  to  our  60  years'  experience. 

Fifth  — we  save  you  money  on  your  machine — be¬ 
cause  you  can  buy  the  exact  size  for  your  needs, 

Smalley  Grip  Hook  Silo  Fillers 

cut  and  fill  highest  silos.  Any  size  Write  for  latest  catalog  —  names  of  big 
from  our  No.  12  up  to  the  gigantic  users  —  samples  of  alfalfa  meal,  ground  by 
No.  26.  our  new  recutting  device,  Write  now  to 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  ll,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  silo  fillers,  alfalfa  cutters,  corn  snappers,  hand 

feed  cutters,  saw  machines  and  walking  plows 


S//3eriaAn  Simply  Cant  Be  Closed 


The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked  out  construction  of  the  “Light  Run 
ning  Silberzahn”  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  throat  or  blower,  no  matter  how 
fast  the  corn  is  thrown  in.  The  Silberzahn  is  rightly  called 

“The  King  of  Ensilage  Cutters”  ggBBfig >a ’,!?  n  QJ  -I  imi  1 1 UIUJ  t 1 j  tinum  u. m.  a»— I'll.1 

because  of  its  simplicity,  strength, 
power,  durability,  safety — its  abso¬ 
lute  supremacy  among  ensilage  cutters.  Has  best 
knife  adjustment.  Speed  of  blower  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
height  of  silo.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  work 
■with  less  power  than  any  other  cutter  oa 
the  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  proof. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  P.  0.  Box  474,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY.  Speed  *»Effici  ency 

PUT  YOUR  SILAGE  as  fast 
as  you  can  feed  it  into  the 
hopper;  elevate  it  into  the  high¬ 
est  silo  uniformly  and  without 
choking  the  pipe;  do  the  work 
without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  operator  or  of  the  machine 
by  using  only  the 


if  [  SILAGE  CUTTER 


Automatic  safety  yoke  makes  ac¬ 
cidents  impossible.Solid  disk  with 
straight  knives  absolutely  pro¬ 
tects  operating  parts  of  machine 
from  breakage.  Fans  throw  and 
blow,  thereby  doing  most  work 
with  least  power.  Various  sizes  re¬ 
quiring  3%  Horse  Power  only 
and  up.  Strong,  simple,  durable 
and  very  economical.  Write  today 
for  FREE  CATALOG. 
Distributing  houses  everywhere. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

210  Main  St.  Richmond, 

Indiana 


Distributors  for  Neio  York  State : 

DEY0-MACEY  SALES  CO., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


“I  AM  GRATEFUL  TO  YOU” 

Silage-fed 'cows  are  contented,  healthy,  produc- 
tiye— and  the  better  the  silo,  the  better  the  silage. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

era  built  for  long  service  end  preserve  the  sweetness  of 
the  green  corn.  Staves  creosote-dipped,  extra  strong 
hoops,  simple,  convenient  doors.  Write  now  for  low 
prior,  early-order-pej-later  proposition. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  336  West  St.,  Rutland, VI. 


HARDER  SILOS 


f  Best  and  Cheapest^ 

Heavy,  non-conducting  UncleSamL 
steel-bound  walls;  rigid  Ud?«*js 
dowel  construction,  anchored  tv 
solid  as  an  oak,  convenient  -a11  m 
door  system,  safe  ladder;  save  all  the 
corn  crop.  Catalog  sent  free. 

.  Harder Mfg.Co.,  Box  11  Coble9kilt,N.Y. 


THE  FRONT  VH AT  GAVE 

THEGRIFFIN  LILO  FAME 


OUR 

large 
FREE  HI 
CATALOG 


An  nnobtitructed  continuous  opening. 
Iloors  absolutely  tight  but  will  not  swell 
“’ermanent  steel  ladder  attached  to  front 
Everything  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

box  n,  Hudson  Falls, N  Y 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Writfe today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address  ^ 

UNADILLA  BILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  W.  Y  J) 


Capacity 

Economy 

Safety 

New 

Different 


SILO  FILLERS  AND 
PRICED 


Glazed  Tile  Silos  to  your  Home  Town 

SILOS  to  ears  cost  first — then  pay.  HOW?  Ask,  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Tsilo*  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


NO.  FORT  WORTH, 
TEXAS. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINN. 


KANSAS  CITY, 
MO. 


•1'  H  K  KUKAli  NEW-VOKKKR 
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Farm  Buildings 


Arrangement  of  Stable. 

I  am  enclosing  a  floor  plan  of  our  sta¬ 
ble.  which  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  is  poorly  arranged.  We  have  just 
come  on  this  place,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  practical  suggestions  for  its 
rearrangement.  All  floors  are  now  of 
wood,  except  as  noted,  even  the  cow  stall, 
floors  and  gutter.  The  three  three-foot 
squares  with  X  marked  in  them  denote 
openings  in  the  barn  floor  above  to  send 
down  hay,  fodder,  etc.  It  is  intended  to 
keep  at  least  three  horses,  six  cows  and 
eventually  some  sheep.  The  east  side 
as  noted  is  built  into  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  a  roadway  above  leading  into  the 
barn.  This  stone  side  allows  water  to 
come  through  and  form  on  the  brick  and 
dirt  floor  parts  of  the  stable.  What  is 
your  suggestion?  F.  M. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

While  you  have  given  an  excellent 
plan  of  your  stable,  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  rearrange  it  without  knowing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  barn  to  other  buildings  and 
the  general  lay  of  the  land.  So  far  as  the 
stable  itself  is  concerned,  there  is  room 

E 


house  there  should  be  a  good  source  of 
fresh  cold  water,  and  if  a  spring  be 
where  it  may  be  tapped  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  re¬ 
quired  water  would  be  simple  indeed. 
Spring  water  is  usually  pure  and  cold, 
two  invaluable  requisites,  and  if  it  be 
continuous  I  should  assuredly  tap  it. 
As  for  the  suspected  dampness  I  do  not 
think  that  spring  water  is  any  more  like¬ 
ly  to  cause  dampness  than  water  running 
almost  continuously  from  a  faucet.  The 
danger  lies  in  this :  that  if  the  building 
is  constructed  with  one  wall  in  the  hill¬ 
side  and  if  the  spring  wets  the  soil  of  that 
side,  the  water  is  likely  to  Seep  through 
the  wall  into  the  building,  and  in  that 
way  be  a  nuisance.  To  prevent  this  trou¬ 
ble,  if  it  were  desired  to  inclose  the 
spring  in  the  room  itself,  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  against  the  earth  bank,  would 
have  to  be  coated  over  with  a  very  rich 
coat  of  cement;  putting  it  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall  would  not  sei’ve  the  purpose. 
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Plan  of  Stable  Floor. 


for  all  the  stanchions,  horse  and  box 
stalls  that  you  need  along  the  west  side ; 
these  might  face  the  west  and  permit  you 
to  drive  through  the  stable  with  a  wagon 
to  remove  the  manure  from  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  each  day,  or  the  animals  might  face 
the  east  and  the  manure  be  thrown  out 
of  the  building  on  the  west  side.  This 
is  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  modern 
methods  require  the  removal  of  manure 
from  the  stables  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
50  feet  each  day,  and  facilities  for  driving 
a  wagon  or  manure  spreader  through  the 
stable  and  loading  it  directly  from  the 
gutters  are  preferable.  This  would  also 
allow  you  to  remove  the  manure  from 
sheep  pens  occupying  the  eastern  half 
of  the  stable  and,  ou  the  whole,  would  be 
most  satisfactory,  I  think.  A  large  door 
at  each  end  would  permit  you  to  drive 
directly  through  the  stable  without  turn¬ 
ing.  The  stable  floor  and  driveway,  at 
least,  should  be  of  concrete  and  windows 
enough  to  flood  the  stable  with  light 
should  be  provided.  You  will  find  some 
good  suggestions  for  arrangement  of  sta- 
bles  in  “Barns  and  Outbuildings,”  Bulle¬ 
tin  30,  and  “Construction  of  Sanitary 
Dairy  Stables,”  Bulletin  23,  issued  in 
1005  and  1900  from  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  If  not  out 
of  print,  these  will  be  sent  you  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  College.  m.  b.  d. 


Building  a  Milk  House. 

I  am  contemplating  building  a  milk 
house  in  hillside  just  above  my  dwelling 
house,  stone  or  concrete.  Which  is  bet¬ 
ter?  There  is  a  nice  spring  in  the  side 
of  hill.  Shall  I  include  spring  of  water 
in  milk  house  or  not?  Some  say  a  spring 
in  a  milk  house  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
dampness,  which  is  not  good  for  fruits 
(canned),  milk,  butter  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  Could  the  water  be  drained  into 
a  basin  in  milk  house  and  surplus  water 
led  off  through  a  pipe  some  way,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  have  a  separate  room  for 
Spring?  I  would  like  better  to  have 
spring  in  milk  house  if  it  does  no  harm. 
What  do  you  say?  n.  b.  f. 

West  Virginia. 

Either  stone  or  concrete  would  make 
a  very  serviceable  milk-house,  but  of  the 
two  I  would  prefer  concrete  if  there  be 
a  source  of  coarse  clear  sand  and  suitable 
gravel  or  crushed  stone  near  at  hand ; 
the  concrete  is  so  much  more  easily  han¬ 
dled.  and  so  much  more  easily  molded  into 
the  required  form ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  reasonable  in  its  cost.  In  every  milk- 


It  could  be  prevented  in  this  way,  and  to 
me  more  satisfactorily,  by  constructing 
the  building  a  short  way  from  the  spring 
at  a  lower  level ;  in  the  milk-room  make 
a  good  milk  pool  as  large  as  is  desired 
and  connect  it  with  pipe  to  a  similarly 
constructed  receptacle  where  the  spring 
is  at  its  best  flow.  The  water  could  be 
allowed  to  flow  continually  if  desired  or 
it.  could  be  shut  off ;  moreover,  the  ex¬ 
cess  water  could  follow  its  present  sat¬ 
isfactory  course  and  it  would  not  soak 
into  the  milk-room. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  the 
milk  pit  or  pool  in  the  milk-Toom  itself, 
basing  this  statement  upon  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  two  milk-rooms  containing  their 
pools  and  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Per¬ 
haps  the  pool  could  be  kept  cooler,  and 
the  cooling  room  cooler  and  cleaner,  if 
the  pool  were  in  a  small  room  adjoining 
the  lower  room.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  arranged  this  way,  although  the 
other  might  be  cheaper  in  construction 
and  about  as  satisfactory  with  good  care. 
The  water  in  the  pool  should  be  changed 
daily  for  best  results.  I  like  the  idea  of 
the  spring  running  through  pipe  into  pool 
and  out  again  through  overflow ;  it  is  also 
handy  to  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom  with 
a  shut-off  having  its  handle  above  the 
water  surface.  Be  very  careful  that  suf¬ 
ficient  ventilation  is  procured,  also  win¬ 
dow  surface,  so  that  the  sun  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  shine  within  the  rooms 

J.  w.  H. 


Patching  Metal  Roof. — Painted  metal 
roofs  can  be  easily  patched  by  painting 
around  the  hole,  laying  on  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  and  then  painting  over  it.  If  a  good 
roof  paint  is  used  such  a  patch  will  last 
several  years.  a.  c.  w. 

Coal  Tar  Paint  For  Shingles. — 
Have  you  or  any  of  your  readers  had  any 
experience  with  painting  wooden  shingles 
with  coal  tar,  and  what,  if  any,  are  the 
objections  to  it?  What  cheap  substance 
can  be  used  for  thinning  coal  tar  so  it 
will  spread  better  when  used  as  a  paint? 

C.  E. 


Old  Volumes  of  R.  N.-Y.  Wanted. 

We  have  a  request  for  the  following 
back  numbers  of  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  :  The  years  1850-1858,  inclusive  ;  1861 ; 
1864,  April  to  December ;  1865-1867,  in¬ 
clusive ;  1868,  January  and  December; 
1869-1886,  inclusive;  1889.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  those  who  can  supply 
these  numbers,  or  any  of  them,  with  price 
desired.  Address  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


“I  built  this  barn  right** 

It’s  lightning-proof 

The  Armco  Roof,  with  conductor  pipes  properly 
grounded,  makes  it  as  safe  as  a  lightning  bod. 
The  barn,  with  siding  as  well  as  roof  of  Arftico, 
American  Ingot,  Iron  is  spark-proof.  It  is  repair- 
proof,  for 


ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

V 

You  will  save  money  and  get  fire  and  lightning  protec¬ 
tion,  too,  if  you  use  this  rust-resisting  iron.  Armco  Roofing 
resists  rust  not  only  because  Armco  Iron  is  the  purest  iron 
made  but  because  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  respect  to 
evenness  and  all  the  other  qualities  that  are  the  basis  of  rust- 
resistance.  Bars  and  sheets  showing  even  the  most  minute 
defects  are  rigidly  excluded.  The  superiority  of  Armco  gal¬ 
vanizing  alone  justifies  your  choice  of  an  Armco  Roof. 

“Iron  Roofs  that  Resist  Rust*’ 

tells  you  about  all  styles  of  this  most  durable  and  economical 
of  iron  roofs.  Clip  the  coupon  for  the  book.  It  is  free. 

You  can  get  Armco  Roofing  from  your  hardware  dealer  or 
your  tinner.  If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  what  you  want 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Many  manufacturers  use  Armco  Iron  in  their  products. 
For  instance,  you  can  get  Page  Wire  Fencing  of  this  most 
durable  iron.  Tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we’ll 
send  you  full  information.  Send  the  coupon  in  today. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Box  618  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  patents  granted  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance 
that  iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  products, 
and  hence  can  be  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  merit 
claimed  for  it. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  BoxllB  Middletown.  O. 
Please  send  me  "Iron  Roofs  that  Resist  Rust"  anil 

tell  me  where  I  can  get  Armco  Iron . 

Name . „ . . . 

Town  . ....... . 

R.  F.  D . . . State . . 


Look  for  that 

Trade 
Mark 


Wherever  that  Triangle  Appears  it 
is  the  sign  of  iron  of  the  highest  purity 
— the  kind  of  iron  that  resists  rust  and  defies  time. 
Look  for  it  and  insist  on  seeing  it  when  you  buy 
culverts.  It  appears  on  every  section  of 


wgot!ron  CULVERTS 

It  is  your  assurance  that  the  culvert  appropri¬ 
ation  has  been  wisely  invested  and  that  there  will 
be  no  rapid  rusting  out  or  breaking  down  after  the 
installation  has  been  made.  It  means  better  roads 
at  less  cost. 


There  is  a  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity.  Write  him  or 

THE  ARMCO  CULVERT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Where  Money  Doubles  Quickly 

South  Florida  is  just  coining  into  her  own.  Het 
development  has  been  marvelous  and  goes  ahead 
regardless  of  international  {disturbances.  Money 
properly  invested  in  South  Florida  land  and  In¬ 
dustries  pays  big  dividends.  Tampa,  tho  distrib¬ 
uting  center  and  big  manufacturing  city,  offers 
investors  wonderful  opportunities.  Write.  Book¬ 
let  and  information  free. 

Board  of  Trade,  2I6Gas  BIdg.,Tampa,  Fla. 


A  Widow  Lady  Having  a  Fine  Farm 

stook  and  tools;  360  acres;  house  cost  fifteen 
thousand  dollars ;  buildings  fine ;  all  kinds  of 
tools;  horses;  cattle;  hay;  grain;  husband  died 
and  must  go  for  less  than  price  of  building:  with 
a  fine  stook.  Price,  for  all,  $19,000.  %  mile  to 
town.  Muck  creek  flats.  For  description  write 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Oweuo,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 

RIrwToi-TxA/ino- "9fC- lb-  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
X  W1I1C  Agents  Wanted.  Sample  and 
Catalogue  Free.  Theo.  Hurt  A  Sons.  Mclruse.  Ohio 


After  School  Hours 

the  boys  or  girls  can  do  our  subscription  work — 
No  experience  necessary.  No  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Send  for  Reward  List — 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  Y or£  City 
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May  15,  11*15. 


YOUNGS  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


NO  OTHER  BREEDS 


My  winnings  at  the  world’s  two 
greatest  shows  for  1916  were  as 
follows: 


At  Madison 
Sq.  Gakdkn 
8  Firsts 

3  Seconds 

4  Thirds 
2  Fourths 
2  Fifths 

My  strain  has 


Boston 
5  Firsts 
8  Seconds 
4  Thirds 
8  Fourths 
8  Fifths 
been  bled 


*Kg= 


line  since  1853  for  size  and  egg 
production,  and  the  show  birds 
have  simply  been  chosen  from  the  layers.  There  is  no 
breed  of  birds  on  earth  that  breed  so  true. 

They’ve  been  winning  blue  ribbons  from  eoast  to  coast 
since  the  beginning  of  Poultry  Shows  in  F.S..  and  today 
are  winning  97  per  cent,  of  the  blue  ribbons  in  t lie  V.  S. 
and  Canada.  I  on  run  do  the  kiiiiic  for  very  little 
money  by  purchasing  eggs  NOW. 

Owing  to  the  country-wide  depression  in^  general 
business,  !  am  going  to  sett  my  eggs  at  II A. Lh 'PRICE) 
after  May  1st,  instead  of  June  1st. 

MATING  LIST  FREE 

Address:  D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  OUR  OWN  FREE  RANGE 
HEAVY  LAYING  SELECTED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 

Folder  on  application 

Brookdale  farm 

REWSTER,  NEW  YORK 
E.  SALINGER 


BalDy  CliicKs 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred. 
Strong.  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
Stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Y our  Money  Back 

IF  OUR  STOCK  DOESN’T  SATISFY  YOU 

With  8.0(H)  lively  hustling  chicks  in  our  brooders, 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  10%,  we  can  safely  make 
this  guarantee. 

Immediate  shipment  in  any  quantity 

Chicks  -  -  -  -  $10  per  100 

Pullets,  6-8  weeks,  $60  per  100 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Owner 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

.*101)1)  breeders  on  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-failing 
stream*  a*  Nature  Intended.  Special  tired  l«»r  Winter  eggs, 
hntire  plant  milk-fed.  Kxgtt  $f»  per  100.  in  any  <|iiantlt\ .  Orders 
tided  on  a  day's  notice.  Baby  Chicks  $10  per  loo,  after  May  5th; 
>,000  ft  week:  a  hatch  every  Tuesday  :  the  kind  that  live.  For 
vitfor.  my  birds  have  but  few  equals.  My  book,  “Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  shows  where  the  money  is,  free  with 
all  $10  orders.  Circular*  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  76,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Day-Old  Chix,  $12.00  per  100.  Eggs  for 
Sitting,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for  100.  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

SUNNY  ACRES  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  F.  Parish,  Mgr.,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


CHICKS 

8c..  C.  O.  D  Monev  back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  BOX  73,  RICHFIELD,  PA 

Day-Old  Chix—  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Our  Chix  are  the  result  of  attention  to  Details  of 
Selection.  Breeding.  Hatching  and  Packing.  They 
ha  ve  VITALITY.  That's  why  they  Stand  long  JOURNEYS 
and  Make  Good.  You  need  birds  which  go  one  bet¬ 
ter  than  ••  Pay  their  Board.”  1U0.  $12.50  ;  500.  $5S; 
1000.  $115.  We  guarantee  Count,  Arrival  and  "A 
Square  Deal.”  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

i’.ativ  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our  selected  heavy 
I  iviiig  strain  of  winter  layers;  also  hatching  eggs  from 
-.in  -  and  daughters  of  the  champion  pen  (Tom  Barron’s) 
of  the  Missouri  laying  contest  1913-1913.  Send  for  circular. 

Ramapo  Poultry  &  Fruit  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


PULLETS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

Certified  bv  State  Test.  S.’C.  W .  Leghorn  Pullets  and 
P.al’.v  Chicks  for  May  and  .Tune  delivery.  Quality  and 
prices  right.  Circular.  A.  K.  Hull.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

from  trap-nested,  white  din  rhea- free  stock.  $8  per 
10U.  Chicks  from  same  strain.  May  hatched.  $!U  per 
ICO.  Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Rockville,  Conn 


THE  HENYARD 


Two  Big  Egg  Producers. 

The  two  pictures  of  hens  shown  on  page 
701  are  taken  from  the  “Rules  aud  Reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Missouri  National  Egg 
Laying  Contest.”  which  is  conducted  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Missouri.  We  have 
had  considerable  to  say  about  this  con¬ 
test,  which  is  a  good  one,  and  reliable. 
The  pamphlet  which  we  refer  to  gives  an 
account  of  the  contest,  and  some  facts 
about  the  records  made  by  birds  in  the 
past.  This  contest  is  different  from  the 
others  in  some  respects.  Each  pen  con¬ 
sists  of  five  purebred  pullets  of  the  same 
variety.  One  reserve  hen  is  sent  with 
the  others,  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident. 
Competition  is  open  to  the  world,  and 
all  pens  are  housed  and  fed  alike.  In 
case  one  hen  dies,  the  owner  may  replace 
it  with  another  of  the  same  age  and  va¬ 
riety.  This  contest  is  peculiar  in  the 
fact  that  male  birds  are  allowed  in  the 
pens  in  case  the  owner  wishes  to  secure 
hatching  eggs.  The  owner  of  the  hens 
may  not  send  a  male  bird  of  his  own. 
but  upon  written  request  the  contest 
managers  will  place  a  male  from  a  high- 
producing  hen  of  the  same  variety  in  the 
pen.  A  uniform  price.  $1  per  setting  of 
15  eggs,  will  be  made  for  eggs  out  of  this 
pen.  The  entrance  fee  is  $20,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  appears  to  be  given  in  the 
way  of  prizes.  The  owner  of  the  pen 
making  the  highest  record  for  the  year 
receives  a  silver  cup,  and  $50  in  cash. 
The  second  pen  earns  $25,  and  the  third 
$10.  The  leading  pen  of  each  variety 
also  receives  $5  in  gold.  The  best  in¬ 
dividual  hen  earns  $15.  the  second  $10. 
and  the  third  $5.  Some  high-scoring  liens 
have  gone  through  this  contest.  Fig.  256 
shows  a  White  Wyandotte  hen  that  laid 
205  eggs  in  12  months,  while  the  disrepu¬ 
table  looking  object  at  Fig.  258  is  Lady 
Laymore.  You  might  not  think  it  to  look 
at  her,  but  this  bird  laid  286  eggs  in  12 
months,  and  tied  the  world’s  record  for 
trap-nested  birds.  Of  course  the  pictures 
were  taken  while  the  hens  were  molting 
and  appearing  at  their  worst,  but  they 
are  certainly  dressed  for  business,  and 
we  get  a  good  idea  of  their  shape.  Some 
people  may  consider  it  an  insult  and  an 
outrage  to  take  advantage  of  a  hen  in 
this  way.  before  she  gets  her  new  dress 
on.  with  her  tail  feathers  gone,  and  a 
generally  disreputable  appearance.  How¬ 
ever,  many  a  man  of  middle  years  will, 
if  you  get  him  in  a  mellow  frame  of 
mind,  tell  you  that  he  might  have  been 
better  off  if  25  years  ago  he  had  judged 
a  certain  young  lady  not  by  her  Sunday 
go-to-meeting  dress,  but  by  the  way  she 
looked  at  home  with  a  mop  or  a  broom, 
and  a  suitable  clothing  outfit,  at  work 
in  mother’s  kitchen.  There  have  been 
young  women  in  the  world  who  in  public 
stated  that  they  preferred  angel  cake  and 
charlotte  russe  as  food.  Follow  them 
home  to  mother’s  kitchen,  and  it’s  not  un¬ 
likely  that  you  will  see  them  get  out  the 
baked  bean  dish  in  order  to  make  a  hearty 
meal.  Let  the  hen  man,  therefore,  do 
some  judging  of  his  birds  without  their 
best  dress. 

Distinguishing  Fertile  Eggs. 

What  does  a  fertile  egg  look  like  when 
broken  open?  Where  and  what  does  the 
germ  in  an  egg  look  like?  Are  there  two 
germs  i  i  an  egg?  H.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

Fertile  eggs  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  infertile  eggs  until  they  have  been 
incubated  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
start  the  growth  <>f  the  embryo,  if  fertile. 
After  a  few  days  of  incubation,  either 
artificially  or  under  a  hen,  an  infertile 
egg  remains  clear  while  a  fertile  one 
shows  the  developing  embryo.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  embryo  varies  with  its 
age  and  is  difficult  to  describe  without 
an  illustration;  it  will  show  after  twenty- 
four  hours  incubation  as  a# dark  spot  in 
the  egg.  and  after  three  days  this  spot 
will  have  blood  vessels  radiating  from  it 
like  the  legs  from  the  body  of  a  spider. 
As  the  embryo  develops,  it  fills  the  egg 
with  a  dark  mass.  All  this  can  be  seen 
without  breaking  the  egg  by  holding  it 
before  a  strong  light.  Except  in  the  case 
of  double  yolked  eggs,  but  one  germ  call¬ 
able  of  development  is  present.  m.  b.  n. 

Selling  Our  Grain  in  an  Egg  Crate. 

Reed  lias  80  acres,  lie  has  800  Leg¬ 
horns.  and  last  year  those  800  produced 
82.000  eggs.  lie  received  average  of  28 
cents  a  dozen ;  over  $2,600  for  his  eggs. 
His  wheat,  his  corn,  his  oats,  went  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  an  egg  crate.  That  is  our  advantage 
The  town  or  city  man,  buying  all  of  his 
feed,  is  handicapped.  It  looks  that  way 
to  the  farmer;  he  must  go  out  of  business 
unless  be  is  a  smarter  man  than  we. 
Possibly  it  is  the  man  after  all  that 
makes  the  difference.  Mr.  Reed’s  1.000 
bushels  of  grain  that  lie  raised  on  his  S0- 
acre  farm,  was  not  all  that  those  hens 
consumed,  but  it  was  a  large  part  of  their 
food,  and  that  business  was  all  on  his 
farm.  All  of  the  fertilizer  received  from 
those  800  hens  and  as  many  small  fry 
has  gone  onto  his  grass  land,  and  his 
clover  is  all  that  you  can  desire.  His 
wheat  field  looks  green  now  (April  1). 

Pennsylvania.  o.  c.  kenyon. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

May  deliveries,  $10  per  100  June  deliveries,  $9  per  100 

Full  count  of  live,  strong  chicks  must  reach  purchaser.  Any  shortage  adjusted  at  once  by 

refund  or  replacement.  . 

QUALITY  -  SERVICE 

“Quality  First.”  Breeding  stock  kept  under  most  natural  conditions.  Unlimited  grass 

range,  etc. 

Equipment  of  most  modern  type,  of  ample  capacity  to  handle  large  orders,  but  not  so 
much  that  owner  cannot  oversee  every  detail.  Eighth  season  plant  lias  been  operated 

by  present  owner. 

VANCH.EST  POULTRY  FARM 

M.  Van  Wagnku.  Owner  and 'Manager.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


TENACRE 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

PEDIGREED  AND  UTILITY  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  QUALITY  AND  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

ANY  AGE  DESIRED 

CATALOGUE  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 

TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cedar  Grove,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Inspection  of  our  plant  solicited. 


■S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 


KIRKUP’S 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Pullets  ready  April  15  to  May  1st.  Oay-old  Chicks  ready  May  1st 
PULLETS,  6*8  weeks  old,  100  or  more,  60c.;  50-100,  70c.;  less  than  50,  75c.  Prices  on  older  pullets  on  application. 


REDUCED  PRICES  on  Day-old  Chicks,  S10  per  100  in  any  quantity 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Better  Chickens,”  describing  Kirkup’s stock  and  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them.  Full 
count  and  safe  arrival  in  A-l  condition  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW!  K1RKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.Yr. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Selected  and  packed  to  insure  your  Satisfaction  not 
only  when  unpacked  but  on  Hatching  Day.  8096 
Fertility  guaranteed.  $1.50  per  15:  $0  per  100;  $50 
per  1000.  Our  Hatching  Kggs  HATCH.  Our  Day-Old 
Chix  GROW  OLDER.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  tine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  lie  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WAliFEL  A  SON,  Itohrerstown,  Pa. 

r„„.  UntnUlns.  from  Selected  Breeders.  S.  C. 

tggs  lor  naicnmg  Brown  and  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
$5.00  per  100  or  $1.50  per  15,  delivered  to  your  express 
ottiee.  Also  Rouen  Duck  Kggs,  $1.50  per  12,  prepaid. 

Brakel  View  Poultry  Farms,  M.  F.  Bolt,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly- hatched, 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  $10.50  per  100.  W  liite  Pekin  Ducklings.  $20 
per  100.  AN0RESEN  &  AMMERMAN,  Box  137.  Oemareit,  N.  J. 

Refill  reel  PrifA-35  Best  varieties  Poul- 

eijuo  iveaucea  rrice  try  uig  new  mUStrated 

circular  free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

EFFICIENCY  PULLETS 

$50  to  $60  per  100,  eight  to  ten  weeks  old;  yearling 
hens,  90  cents  each  or  $80  per  100,  all  future  delivery. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  exclusively. 

DESK  3.  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMERS’  BUSINESS  HEN 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  Free.  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Rond.  Lyons,  N.Y. 

Wilson’s  White 

houses,  large,  husky,  day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular.  WILSON  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis.  N.  H. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron's  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

ICggs — $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 

B.  11,  HENIOJi,  -  Brockport,  New  York 

Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns~^c*ks<! 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-mouths-old  pullets,  $1  each. 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levaima-oii-Uayuga,  N.  Y. 

White  Rocks  Exclusively-®  $2^  an^S'^ru 

from  winners  State  Fair,  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
1914.  Baby  chicks  ready  soon.  Mating  list  free. 

HIAWATHA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R,  T.  L.Poole,  OeWitt,  N.Y. 

f Li  |  I £  0—6,  7.  and  8  cents  eachJorfte  n  f‘ 

delivery.  White,  Brown,  Buu 
Leghorns.  Barred  Hocks  and  broiler  chicks.  Capa- 
city,8.400  per  batch.  Safe  deli  very  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  35,  Oriental,  Pa, 

HATCHINGEGGSOFQUALITY 

“Perfection  ”  Barred  Docks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Kiley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility.  $1  per  15:  $5 
per  100.  Or.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  048,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

pU|P|/C  PER  1  fin — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES 

umiiivd,  iuu  s  c.  white  leghorns.  Kggs, 

$6  per  100.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducklings,  25c  each; 
$20  per  100.  Kggs  $9  per  100.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Plioenixville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale-,  35c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Fine 
large  birds,  imported  stock.  Crandall  Farms,  Albion,  N.Y. 

Q  W  White!  e(rhnrnq“STRICTLYWYCK0FFSTRfllN 
0.  YY .  YY  line  Legnorns  Eggs,  $4  per  100 :  infertile 

eggs  replaced.  Stock  Absolutely  free  from  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 

TimUFV  FCCQ-M-  Bronze,  B.  Reds, 
«  CSNfS EF  Lbb9  Narragansett  &  W. 

Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  0. 

MAY  CHICKS  HORNsT  Martfta 

and  April  chicks  all  sold.  Order  May  CHICKS 
Now.  -  J.  1,.  LEE.  Carmel,  New  York 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  H.  Duck  Kggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 

HATCHING  EGGS:  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Large  size  and  heavy-laying  strain.  After  May  1st, 
75c  per  15,  $3.00  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllboa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BREED  BOURBON  REI)  TURKEY 

ECO$  from  Prize-Laying  Hens.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Settings,  $4  per  12.  FLONA  HORNING.  L'LYSSES,  PA. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

eleven.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

FOR  Qfll  C— Hatching  Eggs,  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 

1  vii  vhll  Danish  Strain.  Good  Winter  Layers. 

Philip  Dawson,  It.  E.  1).  3,  Alexandria,  Va. 

UIHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 

”  Eggs.  $3.50  per  12.  Cumberland,  Virginia 

Tom  Barron  "SW  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  hred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer's  prices.  Circular  free 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

^^BurnettTurkeys 

Madison  Square,  1915.  Gold 

Baby  Chicks,  Eggs'^^^v^'W^^li 

HOIKS  and  YOUNG'S  WHITE  LKGHOItNS.  Chicks,  $15.00, 
$12.50,  $t().uo  lnintlred.  Write  today — Catalogue  Free. 

SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 

Black  Leghorn s~££l * £* i4kssj 

the  kind  that  lay.  fl.  E  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Special:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Prizes  cn 
Cockerels;  1st  on  Pullet;  2nd  and  3rd  on  Toms;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Minorcas:  hatching  eggs,  only  $5  and  $7 
per  hundred.  New  Book  just  published.  Write 

W.  L.  BURNETT,  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

J-HaWMS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels.  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  .1.  MACK  ENSICN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 

n I  FF,  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  It.  I.  REDS — Kggs,  90c.  per 
D  15;  $1.50  per  20.  Mottled  Aneonas,  HI.  Minorcan,  Egg«,  $1.00 
per  15:  $1,75  per  20.  Catalogue  free.  John  A,  Roth,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

IMDDAUm  *1  l-VF.lt  CAM  PINKS  Exclusively. 
IlYirnUHLU  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Short  8  Tripp,  Cortland,  H.T. 

[fin  Q  A  |  r  MONGOLIAN  RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 
run  oALl  F.  A  W.  SHAW,  Marlboro,  Ulster  Co., N.Y. 

1  /fl/l/t/  |T|j9C /  Eggs  that  Hatch,  from 

White  Cornish  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Also  fine  Bronze  Turkeys  and  White 
Guineas.  RIDGELEIGH  F.  &  P.  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Light  Brahmas  Only7^f^o^0r^.; 

teenth  year.  Selected  eggs— 100,  $6:  50.  $3.50;  13,  Si- 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

XT'  O  — African  geese,  White  Muscovy 

pi  xl  Tl  y  ducks.  Utility  Beds. 

-1— ' 1 ’  ^  Huse  Farm,  -  Manchester,  N.  H. 

j\4oney-making  Dominiques 

1V1,  bred  for  eggs  and  meat.  ROOKS.  MILLS,  PA. 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Kggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mouutsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountville,  Ya. 

ClLVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS-unsurpassed  for  eggs 
v  combining  beauty.  Kggs— $1 .50.  15;  $2.50,  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove. WVa. 

fin  Variotioe  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 

0U  V  dl  1 G 11  Co  GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 
page  catalogue  free.  H  A  Sunder  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 

PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS  xm,&FIV,: 

[  L.O,  QUIGLEY,  K.D.Box87,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  Nevr  York 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  egg  production  in  the  twenty-sixth 
week  increased  to  4,214,  being  257  eggs 
wore  than  were  laid  during  the  previous 
week.  Nearly  all  the  breeds  contributed 
to  this  gain,  the  White  Leghorns  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  half  of  it ;  their 
nerease  was  134.  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Wyandottes  “come  back”  and  resume 
their  lead  of  the  weekly  scores.  Their 
utput  this  week  was  58,  which  is  about 
S3  per  cent  of  the  possible  total.  Mrs.  .T. 
>.  Beck’s  White  Wyandottes  tie  with 
Braeside  Poultry  Farms  White  Leghorns 
J.  r  second  place,  each  pen  laying  56. 
.Tames  H.  Lord’s  White  Leghorns  tie  with 
James  V.  Thomas’  pen  of  same  breed  for 
third  place  with  scores  of  55  each.  Dic¬ 
ograph  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  laid  54. 
Storrs  White  Leghorns  laid  53.  three 
pens  of  Leghorns  laid  52.  two  pens  of 
Leghorns  and  three  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds 
laid  51,  also  the  pen  of  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  still  lead  in  the  total  output  both 
at  Storrs  and  at  Newark.  Delaware.  Ilill- 
dew  Poultry  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds  from 
Vermont  hold  second  place  with  a  total 
of  934.  being  135  eggs  ahead  of  any  other 
pen  of  Reds.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  third  with  a  total  of  969. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  use  of 
incubators  and  brooders,  probably  it  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  chickens  are 
still  hatched  and  raised  by  hens.  With 
very  few  exceptions  poultry  writers  ad¬ 
vise  placing  the  coops  and*  runs  for  the 
Ten  and  chicks  on  grass  land.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  I  know  that  statement  will 
surprise  many  people,  but  let’s  examine 
it.  In  the  first  place  you  deprive  the  hen 
f  any  way  to  rid  herself  of  lice;  she  has 
o  dust  bath  on  grass  land;  she  cannot 
ig  and  scratch  and  find  worms  for  the 
-  hicks,  and  good  exercise  for  herself,  and 
n  a  week  the  grass  is  so  trodden  down 
nd  fouled  by  the  droppings  that  it  is  not 
t  to  eat.  Of  course,  the  coop  and  run 
an  be  moved  every  week  to  a  fresh  spot, 
but  that  makes  quite  a  lot  of  labor,  and 
it  does  not  give  the  hen  the  dust  bath 
that  she  may  greatly  need.  It  is  a  far 
Letter  way  to  put  the  coop  on  plowed 
ground;  face  it  to  the  east,  not  to  the 
m  nth.  and  cover  the  ground  with  oats, 
grass  and  clover  seed,  and  spade  it  under. 
The  sprouting  seeds,  roots  and  all  are  fine 
feed  for  the  chicks,  and  hen  and  chicks 
greatly  enjoy  wallowing  in  the  warm 
mist  earth,  which  treat  they  are  entirely 
fprived  of.  and  the  increase  of  lice  and 
ermin  goes  on  unhindered  when  they  are 
at  on  grass,  and  the  poultryman  should 
ot  forget  that  the  little  chick’s  nose  is 
'own  close  to  that  fouled  sod  all  day 
ng :  the  droppings  cannot  be  scratched 
into  the  dirt  and  the  smell  absorbed  by 
<hc  earth,  as  they  can  and  are  when  the 
ops  are  placed  on  bare  earth. 

The  week's  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks. 

’Territt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Crank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts . 

-  is  T,.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

vies  J.  Francois,  New  York . 

storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn, 
torrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  T.enzen,  Massachusetts,... 

ranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

t’ranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

ranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

ranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

'em  Barron,  England  . 

,1.  Cam.  England'  . 

"'Try thought  Farm.  Connecticut.... 

•  ale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

irs.  J.  1).  Beck,  Connecticut . 

‘  torrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
'•errs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

laplodale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

.1.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

•  ilver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
brrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

r.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York . 

lillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Comer  P.  Peming,  Connecticut . 

has.  0.  Polliemus,  New  York . 

M.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

'hn  Backus,  Vermont  . 

IV.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . 

iueerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

'  olonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brnndage.  Connecticut . 

‘torrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
ttrrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn, 
ural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

0.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

• ;  ringdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

j-  TT  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

11  •  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut . . 


Light  Brahmas. 

Torrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Cc 
'  torrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Cc 
t  t,  -r,.  American  Dominique 
B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 


White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . . 

1  <orge  Bowles,  Connecticut . . 

Allis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . . 

TV-  Hendry x.  Connecticut . 

vac  side  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

i  rancis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut... 

>  ecu  Guernsey,  New  York . 

erritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

1  as  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

■  ay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

’  rrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Con 
orrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Con 
.vs-  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connects 

yindsweep  Farm,  Connecticut _ 

•  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts.... 
i  •  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 


Week 

Total 

20 

847 

32 

780 

42 

000 

39 

532 

20 

524 

41 

763 

43 

030 

31 

004 

38 

590 

50 

til  7 

30 

571 

30 

538 

45 

043 

58 

908 

47 

1,033 

48 

717 

50 

740 

56 

693 

40 

597 

41 

724 

8 

400 

48 

099 

35 

683 

51 

407 

30 

753 

21 

512 

51 

994 

51 

708 

48 

770 

40 

014 

40 

802 

41 

544 

33 

859 

43 

725 

51 

832 

37 

000 

42 

848 

40 

094 

38 

038 

38 

624 

33 

820 

32 

081 

47 

086 

34 

345 

34 

513 

34 

500 

16 

594 

31 

566 

48 

094 

43 

591 

50 

091 

56 

OSO 

39 

504 

37 

424 

47 

595 

50 

073 

43 

682 

40 

715 

53 

793 

.52 

503 

44 

789 

55 

547 

50 

728 

THE.  RURAL 


Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  54  570 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  52  S40 

Chas.  Heigl.  Ohio  .  48  454 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  49  832 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  52  544 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  51  094 

Wm.  H.  Lyon.  New  York .  43  598 

Happieh  &  Banks.  New  York .  51  700 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  43  895 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York _  47  743 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  49  592 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  083 

Branford  Farnis,  Connecticut .  49  710 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  49  723 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  30  409 

Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York  City..  40  551 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  50  083 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York  .  40  050 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  39  531 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock.  Connecticut..  29  539 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  48  542 

James  V.  Thomas.  New  York .  55  703 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  44  591 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  39  331 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan...  42  475 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  42  548 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  50  759 

Silver  Campines. 

Vneowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut. .  41  054 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  41  529 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  35  540 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Donghoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  30  420 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Fennock.  Florida .  27  330 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  35  595 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  47  580 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  39  474 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  48  509 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sour  Crop ;  Discouraging  Broodiness. 

1.  Lately  our  chickens  started  to  die, 
having  lost  quite  a  few  in  a  week  from 
some  unknown  cause.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  sick,  and  those  that  did  look  ail¬ 
ing  I  gave  sweet  oil  and  red  pepper 
as  a  tonic,  but  it  did  them  no  good  as 
they  died  in  a  short  time.  Some  of  them 
I  held  by  the  legs,  and  a  sort  of  water 
ran  from  their  mouth.  Do  you  think 
chickens  would  die  like  that  from  a  sour 
crop?  2.  Is  there  any  way  of  keeping 
a  hen  from  sitting  as  I  have  an  incuba¬ 
tor  and  find  it  hard  to  get  enough  eggs 
from  my  hens  to  keep  inebuator  and  set 
hens  at  the  same  time.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  Yes,  young  chicks  are  apt  to  die 
without  any  notice,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  “sour  crop”  would  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  name  to  apply  to  the  cause  of  then- 
death.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  seem  to 
digest  their  food,  their  crops  become  filled 
with  liquid,  and  they  soon  perish.  Young 
chicks  should  have  some  fine  grit  with 
their  food  as  soon  as  they  are  fed  on 
cracked  grains  or  mashes. 

2.  I  do  not  know  of  any  \yay  of  keep¬ 

ing  hens  from  becoming  broody  after 
they  have  laid  a  considerable  number  of 
eggs.  The  small,  active  breeds  are  less 
apt  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  sit¬ 
ting  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  broody 
instinct  has  not  yet  been  bred  out  of 
any  breed  and  the  only  way  to  start  lay¬ 
ing  again  is  to  remove  a  broody  hen  from 
her  nest  and  confine  her  in  a  place  where 
she  cjmnot  sit.  A  slatted  crate  makes  a 
good  discourager.  m.  b.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  « 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  pag«e. 


ACT  NOW! 

^  Summer  Sale  of  Breeding  Hens  Now  On.^ 
Hatching  Eggs  V2  Price  after  June  1st. 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

English  200-Egg  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  "Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Out  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  American  egg 
laying  contest,  five  hens  laying  1139  eggs,  as 
follows:  251—250—224—222—192  eggs,  100  pens 
competing. 


Most 

Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


Reds — Highest  Award  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Con¬ 
test,  five  hens  laying  1043  eggs,  209  average, 
highest  official  Red  record  known. 

White  Wyandottes— 

Mo.  contest — Ten 
birds  laid  2006 
eggs,  over  200 
average.  One 
layer  made  a 
record  of  265 
eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  our  copy  of  “The  2“ 

Bgg  Hen” — full  of  valuable  in 
formation  about  heavy  layers. 

THEPENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Bo*  1*  Lancaster,  Pa.  ^ 


i 


!00- 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting:  $5  per  100.  Special 
pens. $2.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


VOUNG’S  &  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM’S 

I  COCK  BIRDS  MATED  TO  SELECT  S.  C.  W.  LEOIIORX 
■  YEAR). ISO  HENS.  Eggs,  15  @50e.,  45  @  $1.50,  $3.00  per 
100.  June  hatched  chix,  $8.00  per  hundred,  delivered  in 
N.  Y.  State.  M.  II.  C.  BOLI.ES,  R.  D.,  Bloomvlllc,  N,  Y. 


AI’RIL  8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  8  weeks  pullets, 
Young’s  Strain,  50c.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington.  Md. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  **■.?? 

$5.00-100.  Bred  to  lay.  MRS.  WM.  CENT,  R.  1,  Clyde,  X.  y’ 


NEW-YOKKER 


These  youngsters 
ought  to  be  laying 
(or  crowing)  six 
months  from  now . 

Will  they?  That  depends  on 
their  feed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  them  a 
sturdy  start.  Do  it  with  a  well- 
balanced  ration  —  a  feed  that  is 
easy  to  digest,  like 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Try  it  out  on  one  brood.  Watch  them  go  for  it.  Watch  them  grow  for  it!  We  believe 
that  you’ll  get  results  that  may  prove  a  little  surprising  to  you.  This  steam-cooked  chick 
feed  is  a  wonder-worker  for  making  feeble  chicks  sturdy. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements  of  poultry  in  every  stage 
of  development :  H-O  Scratching  Feed,  H-O  Poultry  Feed,  H-O  Chick 
Feed,  H-O  Dry  Poultry  Mash  and  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


THE  H-O  COMPANY 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 


MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENT 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Rhode  island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red, 
thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open- 
front-colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically 
line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest 
winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant. 
Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  laying  rates 
211  to  267  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent.  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pul¬ 
lets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous,  burn¬ 
ing  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested 
hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblem¬ 
ished  eggs,  gathered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely 
unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early 
hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great 
stamina:  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread:  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of 
trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets, 
mated  trios  and  breeding  pens.  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S..  Canada,  and  abroad  as 
far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders 
now  booking. 

Mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesolicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  olu  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Beds,  single  comb.  Our 
lteds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  tlieir  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Rhode  Island  Reds-Crescent  Strain 

The  strain  which  has  had  fourteen  years  of  careful 
line-breeding  for  egg  production.  They  also  pro¬ 
duce  blue  ribbon  winners  for  the  largest  shows. 

D.  II.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Sprinos,  N.  Y 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  on  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


D  t  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
av..  a.  arKj  park  Brahmas,  Barred  lioc'us,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leijhoms .  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


STRAIN  S  C  RHOOE  'SLAND  REDS. 

tfinMin  Breeders  selected  each 
year  from  late  Fall  and  Early  Winter  Layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching  a  specialty.  $1.00  per  15;  $0.00  per  100. 
Reduction  on  1,000  lots.  Careful  pack  and  fertility 
guaranteed.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  194,  DARIEN,  CONN, 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds-?*™,  raised 

birds.  Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  for  Mating  List.  A.  E.  Adams,  Stony  Creek,  N  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — “Ingleside  quality,”  large,  pure  white 
trap-nested  exhibition-utility  strain.  Eggs,  SI. 50  per  16; 
$7  per  100;  fertility  guaranteed.  Ingleside  Farm.  Lancaster,  N.T. 


Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  1, m-gse eggsP  ptne breda  15, 

$1.50;  50,  $4.  Elmer  Standlsh,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Conkey  Corner 

in  your  poultry  house.  Conkey’s  Remedies  and 

Tonics  are  good,  and  if  you  have  them  on  hand, 
you  can  laugh  at  disease.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for 
•‘Conkey's  Poultry  Doctor. 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co.,  1 03  Conkey  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 0. 


YOUR  PRIZE  WINNERS 
YOUR  EGG  LAYERS 

must  be  kept  growing.  They  need  and  must  have 
the  proper  Egg,  bone,  muscle  and  feather  develop¬ 
ing  feeds. 

ORR’S  POULTRY  FEEDS 

noted  for  their  Purity  and  Freshness  are  the  ideal 
feeds  for  the  growing  chick  or  the  moulting  fowl. 
THE  UTMOST  IN  POULTRY  FEEDS. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.  OUR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  ORR’S  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


THE  HATCHING  PERIOD  with  its  losses  from 
bowel  troubles  is  soon  here.  Prepare  for  it; 
save  your  chicks.  Regulate  their  di-  o.v- 

gestion,  correct  intestinal  gases,  . Hi  *  I*' 

prevent  and  cure  Indices-  A 

tion,  Constipation,  ^0  ^ 

'  Healing, 
soothing ,  anti- 
.  septic,  pure.  Savon 
_  chicks.  Keeps  old  birds 

t  vigorous.  At  your  dealer’s,  or 

a§  .  by  mail.  A  east- iron  contract  goes 

■  with  each  container.  Don’t  delay.  We 

,  111^  will  mail  a«trial  package  containing  24  oz.  for 
,  ,  25c  postpaid,  sufficient  for  100  lbs.  of  feed.  For  tho 

Breeder- -packed  in  10-lb.  tibre  pails,  $1.50 each,  and  2f>-lb  drums 
$2.50  each.  We  will  prepay  the  postage,  express  or  freight  where 
the  cost  doesn  texceed&Oc.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay.  Be  prepared. 


Sour  Crop,  etc. 
by  using 


)  preparec 

KING  REMEDY  CO.,  29  Elir  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Sanitary,  cozy,  portable, 

^durable  Opcn-«ur  front;  removable,  adjust¬ 
able  door  Quickly  convened  into  Breeding 
■Pen.  Brooder.  Colony  or  Layinc  House.  I- Hint 
|and  tunny  Cheaper  and  better  than  home-built 
k  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Same  materials  a*  our  famous 
L  silt^v  Cold,  bent,  rixlent  and  licc-proof  Send 
for  illustrated  literature  and  price  lot. 

Box  C,  UNA.PILLA  SILO  CO- 
UNADII-I.A  N  Y 


II 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  in  500  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 
ltlue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  for  our 
special  wholesale  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO  ,  91  KENTUCKY  ST..  BUFFALO.  N  Y 


POULTRY  FARM  and  RAILROAD 

NETTING  lawEn  VeVce 

WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

Excelsior  Wire  Mfg.  Co.,  5  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


Barron  Wyandotte  ^kLe7eh,^ufTpuiieis; 

dams  records  203  to  284,  including  Barron  Contest 
entries,  $2.00  up.  BARRON  FARM,  CONNELLSVILLE.  PA. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels,  Pullets,  Eggs,  Chicks,  from  stock  I 
bought  of  Tom  Barron  direct  last  spring,  from  his 
best-laying  yards.  E,  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

I‘A.  (’OXTF.ST:  W1NNKKS  in  eggs  and  value; 
aver.  236.  “Baroness  V*’  laid  282  eggs  :  others,  274,252. 
CONN,  CONTEST:  WINNERS  In  value;  aver. 
208Vo  :  2nd  Prize  in  eggs. 

MISSOIKI  CONTKST:  2nd  PJtlZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284:  llufT  Hocks,  242  ; 
Vibert  Reds,  257.  Prize  Konens.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks  and  young  cockerels  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn 

NONE  BETTER  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

fully  selected  from  free  ranged  raised  birds.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  84.00  per  hundred.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks 
guaranteed  to  your  Express  Ofliee.  10  cents  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  I  ARM,  Ridgeiy.  Maryland 


TOM  BARRON  Yearling 
Male  for  Sale  &r^X“.Ws 

H.  F.  CHASE,  Andover,  Mass. 

pnr  Qolo*  TH REE  1915  TH1RTY-DOLUR  CASDEE  BROOD 

I  Ul  dale,  ERS,  used  one  month . Price,  $20  each. 

BUCHANAN  HARDWARE  COMPaNT,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  V 

W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
9-10  weeks  old,  60c.  each 

C.  G.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


Mnttlnri  Anennnc  Eggs  for  hatching,  7oc,  15;  $4, 100 
lYIOllieU  Hficonas  GEO.  K.  BOH  DISH,  k»p.i-an«e,  N.Y. 

DRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — twenty-five  cents 

**  each.  C.  L.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


Wanted  :  200  Cockerels,  SSSAW 

West  Norwood,  .New  Jersey 


6  weeks  old.  II.  STEIN HOFF, 


30,000  CHICKS  for  1915 

Following  are  my  remarkable  low  prices  for  chicks  from 
farm-raised  Utility  Stock ;  25  .  50  100  lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *2.Tr»  *5.00  *9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.60  10.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Krolier  Chicks .  2.00  8.75  7.00 

THE  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
B.  I.  Front*,  I’ropr.  McAliatorvillc,  ft.F.D.  S,  P». 


Barred  rock  chicks  of  quality  our 

specialty.  Write  your  wants.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Booklet.  BtuAyr  Poultry  Farm,  Warwick,  N.  V 
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May  15,  1915. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  received  a  check  today  for  the  full 
amount  due  me  on  my  Building  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Will  you  kindly  return  the  certi¬ 
ficate  to  me,  as  I  would  i-ather  forward  it 
to  them  if  it  makes  no  difference  to  you. 
I  thank  you  for  all  your  trouble,  and  will 
gladly  remit  any  expense  it  has  been  to 
you.  M.  C.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  expense,  and  we  gladly  re¬ 
turn  the  certificate,  so  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
turned  to  Mr.  Myrick  from  the  original 
holder.  She  got  her  money  direct  after 
we  had  made  the  demand  for  it.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  Mr.  Myrick’s  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  settling  claims  before  they 
come  to  us.  We  are  not  sure  that  pre¬ 
vious  demand  had  been  made  in  this 
case ;  but  previously  we  had  refused  to 
take  the  claims  until  he  had  refused  or 
neglected  settlement. 

I  like  the  editorial  tone  of  your  paper 
because  it  deals  with  concrete  problems 
of  right  and  wrong.  There  are  so  many 
papers  that  condemn  wrong  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  and  condone  it  in  the  concrete. 
You  attack  wrong-doers,  and  hence  are  a 
menace  to  rascals  of  every  sort.  The 
“square  deal”  will  never  triumph  until 
full  publicity  is  given  to  particular  cases 
in  which  its  principles  are  violated.  The 
strong  who  rob  and  oppress  the  weak 
laugh  at  the  newspaper  that  preaches 
righteousness  but  can  be  easily  chloro¬ 
formed  into  silence  regarding  specific 
acts. 

Fear  of  libel  suits  does  not  appear  to 
prevent  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  attacking 
wrong-doers.  Such  a  public  champion 
deserves  the  highest  praise  and  the  full¬ 
est  support.  A.  c.  HILL. 

Now  York. 

If  the  full  sense  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  above  does  not  sink  into 
your  comprehension  on  the  first  reading, 
go  back  and  read  it  over  again.  We 
have  tried  to  express  the  principle  in 
our  own  way  at  different  times;  but  we 
never  succeeded  in  expressing  it  so  terse¬ 
ly  and  so  clearly  and  well  as  it  is  here 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hill.  In  one  of  our 
most  famous  controversies,  the  able  head 
of  one  of  our  prominent  State  institu¬ 
tions  upbraided  us  for  doing  just  what 
Mr.  Hill  commends.  We  put  the  brand 
of  dishonesty  on  the  man ;  our  critic 
contended  that  our  proper  function  was 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  condemnation 
of  dishonesty  as  a  principle,  but  not  to 
lay  the  burden  of  his  own  acts  on  the 
crook  or  the  thief.  While  leading  men 
hi  the  community  and  the  State  take 
this  position  it  is  not  surprising  that 
publications  take  their  cue  from  them 
and  follow  the  course  pursued  by  men  in 
high  places.  But  Mr.  Hill  is  right. 
While  you  praise  honesty  and  righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  abstract,  and  abuse  deceit  and 
fraud  in  general  terms,  every  crook  with¬ 
in  hearing  will  slap  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  cry  himself  hoarse  in  approval  of 
your  eloquence.  You  merely  flatter  con¬ 
ceit;  and  encourage  the  rogue  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  deceit  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
smart  enough  to  deceive  you  or  that  you 
lack  the  courage  to  attack  him  on  account 
of  his  cleverness  or  position.  In  other 
words  you  encourage  rather  than  sup¬ 
press  crime.  Bring  the  wrong-doer  face 
to  face  with  his  acts,  and  put  the  brand 
of  dishonesty  on  the  back  of  the  rascal, 
and  you  at  least  make  deceit  unpopular, 
and  embarrass  rogues. 

I  ordered  some  nursery  stock  from  C. 
W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  last 
Fall.  I  notified  them  last  week  and 
told  them  not  to  ship  it.  They  answered 
saying  I  had  to  take  it.  They  had  an 
agent  here  who  was  a  good  talker,  hence 
the  order.  MRS.  P.  J.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

So  many  people  sign  orders  with 
agents  for  nursery  stock,  with  the  idea 
that  they  can  cancel  the  order  later  on 
if  circumstances  arise  which  make  it  un¬ 
desirable  to  plant  the  stock,  that  we 
want  to  impress  all  readers  with  the  fact 
that  the  order  blanks  which  nursery 
agents  present  for  the  signature  of  the 
purchaser  contain  a  definite  provision, 
that  the  order  is  NOT  cancellable.  It  is 
also  the  invariable  policy  of  nursery 
houses  selling  through  agents  in  this  way 
to  refuse  to  accept  cancellation  of  orders 
under  any  circumstances.  The  stock  is 
left  on  the  property  of  the  person  sign¬ 
ing  the  order  by  a  delivery  agent  and 
then  payment  is  demanded  and  forced 
through  the  courts  if  necessary.  No 
matter  what  the  representations  of  the 
agent  may  be  when  one  of  these  blank 
orders  is  signed,  the  party  signing  it  is 


held  for  the  amount  stipulated  on  the 
order,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
signature  to  the  order  was  secured  by 
fraudulent  representations. 

Through  an  error  in  using  the  wrong 
tags  our  house  shipped  112  pounds  of 
turkeys  to  Jos.  E.  Bowen,  310  No.  State 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  on  January 
16,  1915.  We  have  been  unable  to  hear 
from  this  Mr.  Bowen.  Please  take  this 
matter  up.  w.  E.  C.  M. 

Virginia. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  Mr.  Bowen.  We  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  send  him  shipments. 

Mr.  V.  G.  Butler  of  the  Slipno  Com¬ 
pany,  with  office  at  118  Market  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  requested  me  to  send  to 
his  home  address  at  Huguenot  Park, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  two  bushels  of  my 
best  potatoes.  The  amount  is  small, 
$2.20,  but  every  time  I  think  of  it  a  sick 
feeling  comes  over  me,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  if  you  will  collect  it  for  me  and  I 
will  donate  the  amount  to  the  Anti- 
Fake  Club.  G.  A.  o. 

New  York. 

We  have  received  no  reply  to  our  re¬ 
quests  for  payment.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  would  order  produce  for 
their  table  and  neglect  to  pay  for  it  in 
this  way.  Huguenot  Park  is  getting  a 
bad  name,  for  in  addition  to  this  bill 
against  Mr.  Butler  we  have  several 
against  D.  L.  and  C.  J.  O’Connor  of  the 
same  place. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Magic  Egg  Tester 
Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.?  I  bought  one 
and  feel  as  if  I  had  been  stung.  We  set 
as  follows :  Eggs  testing  from  X-XX 
15 — no  chickens,  18,  1)  chickens;  15,  8 
chickens ;  15  eggs  six  chickens.  I  re¬ 
ceived  about  an  arm  load  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  which  told  me  how  to  tell  if  the  eggs 
were  fresh  and  such  things  as  that.  Are 
they  playing  a  square  game?  I  think  I 
should  have  my  $2  back.  D.  s.  B. 

Minnesota. 

The  experience  of  the  Minnesota  sub¬ 
scriber  confirms  our  owij  information  re¬ 
garding  this  so-called  Magic  egg  tester. 
We  have  always  regarded  the  claims 
made  for  the  tester  as  entirely  unwar¬ 
ranted.  No  practical  poultryman  could 
credit  the  contention  that  the  contriv¬ 
ance  is  capable  of  indicating  fertile  from 
infertile  eggs. 

Pierre  M.  Looker,  President  of  the 
Monaton  Realty  Company,  was  found 
guilty,  April  25,  by  the  jury  which  has 
been  trying  him  for  10  days  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  before  Judge  Cush¬ 
man  on  the  charge  of  having  used  the 
mails  to  defraud.  lie  was  found  guilty 
on  seven  indictments.  He  may  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment  on 
each  of  these. 

Some  years  back  a  woman  sent  us  a 
certificate  from  the  Monaton  Companion 
which  she  had  made  several  payments,  on 
the  promise  of  big  profits,  but  she  was 
unable  to  keep  up  the  other  payments  to 
complete  the  contract.  We  tried  to  get 
back  for  her  the  money  she  had  paid  in, 
or  even  a  part  of  it.  We  could  not  get  a 
cent.  The  contract  allowed  them  to  keep 
it  all  and  they  did.  We  showed  up  the 
scheme  at  the  time,  and  have  repeated 
the  warning  several  times  since,  and  we 
have  no!  heard  that  any  of  our  people 
suffered  loss  since.  The  more  of  such 
schemers  go  to  jail  the  better  it  will  be 
for  honest  people  and  reliable  concerns. 

Please  note  attached  file.  I  ordered 
ten  “Practical  Calculators”  from  C.  W. 
Prcwett,  Houston,  Texas,  thinking  I  was 
getting  something  original  and  very  val¬ 
uable,  as  the  circular  seemed  to  indicate. 
After  I  saw  the  little  10-cent  pamphlets 
and  saw  that  the  methods  were  common 
property  and  familiar  to  our  people,  I 
tried  to  dispose  of  them  at  50  cents  each, 
and  was  laughed  at  for  trying  to  fake 
the  people.  I  am  mailing  the  books  to 
you  under  separate  cover  for  your  in¬ 
spection.  If  you  can  get  Mr.  I’rewett  to 
refund  the  $5  and  take  the  books  back,  I 
will  be  mighty  glad,  as  money  is  almost 
an  impossibility  right  now.  p.  c.  s. 

Alabama. 

The  subscriber  paid  $5  for  the  pam¬ 
phlets,  which  could  be  produced  at  a  good 
profit  at  10  cents  each.  Of  course  Mr. 
I’rewett  refuses  to  take  the  pamphlets 
back  or  refund  the  $5.  The  circular  de¬ 
scribing  the  pamphlets  is  so  skillfully 
worded  that  it  gives  the  impression  that 
they  are  real  books  and  of  great  value. 
While  you  cannot  put  your  finger  on  a 
word  that  misrepresents,  the  whole  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  circular  is  none  the  less  mis¬ 
leading.  If  other  readers  receive  this 
literature  they  can  benefit  by  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  P.  C.  S. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys. 

What  is  the  proper  food  for  young 
turkeys?  G.  R. 

Young  poults  require  about  the  same 
kinds  of  food  that  are  given  young  chicks, 
but  in  considerably  less  amounts.  Over 
feeding  predisposes  to  the  ailments  which 
carry  poults  off  in  such  numbers  and 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  even 
to  the  extent  of  giving  considerably  less 
food  than  you  think  the  poults  must 
need.  After  48  hours,  stale  bread 
soaked  in  milk  may  be  given,  followed  by 
hard  boiled  eggs  crushed  together  with 
the  shells,  a  moist  mash  of  corn  meal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings  and  sour  milk, 
and  finely  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat, 
etc.  Loppered  skim-milk  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  for  poults  and  may  be  fed 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities;  tender 
green  foods  should  also  be  provided  for 
poults  in  confinement.  The  one  essen¬ 
tial  point  in  feeding  young  turkeys  is  to 
feed  very  sparingly.  M.  B.  t>. 


Chicken  Pox. 

There  is  a  new  disease  started  here 
among  the  poultry.  Large  scabs  appear 
on  the  combs,  the  eyes  swell  very  large 
and  the  fowls  continually  keep  scratching 
their  heads  and  eyes.  A  bunch  comes  in 
their  throats  which  causes  them  to  cough. 
The  disease  is  contagious,  as  I  have 
known  it  to  have  been  carried  from  one 
farm  to  another  by  the  caretaker  of  the 
infected  chickens.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

I  judge  this  to  be  “sore-head,”  or 
chicken  pox,  a  contagious  disease  of 
fowls  characterized  by  scabs  or  crusts 
which  form  upon  the  comb,  wattles,  eye¬ 
lids  and  other  parts  of  the  head  and  also 
sometimes  invade  the  mouth  and  deeper 
internal  passages.  While  not  as  serious 
a  disease  in  the  North  as  in  Southern 
States,  it  sometimes  becomes  widespread 
and  causes  a  very  considerable  mortali¬ 
ty  in  flocks  into  which  it  is  introduced. 
Sick  birds  should  be  isolated,  the  quar¬ 
ters  cleaned  up,  whitewashed  and  dis¬ 
infected,  and  the  sores  upon  the  fowls’ 
heads  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
With  care  and  thorough  treatment,  the 
disease  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Infectious  Colds. 

I  have  four  pens  of  birds,  one  pen  of 
180  Leghorns  which  seem  to  have  cold.  I 
have  taken  12  birds  out  of  this  pen  with 
one  eye  closed.  Several  of  the  birds  re¬ 
moved  have  recovered  and  are  laying 
again,  but  every  day  or  two  I  find  an¬ 
other  bird  with  a  watery  eye.  These 
birds  are  in  a  house  53x15.  I  have  lime- 
washed  and  disinfected,  used  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash  in  drinking  water.  These 
180  are  pullets,  and  laying  65  eggs  a  day; 
I  have  two  pens  of  yearling  hens  and  have 
not  had  the  first  symptoms  of  trouble 
with  them.  My  houses  are  cleaned  out 
every  day.  Some  of  the  birds  show  a 
black  scab  on  the  bill  and  wattles.  I 
killed  two  badly  affected  birds.  a.  a. 

These  birds  evidently  have  infectious 
colds  which  can  hardly  be  called,  true 
roup,  though  it  is  easy  for  the  latter  and 
more  serious  disease  to  become  engrafted 
upon  the  milder  catarrhal  affection.  You 
have  done  well  to  isolate  the  sick  birds 
and  kill  those  that  were  seriously  affect¬ 
ed.  In  addition  to  using  permanganate 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  water,  it  would 
probably  be  well  to  dip  the  heads  of  the 
sick  fowls  into  a  stronger  solution  of  the 
same  drug.  The  flock  should  be  guarded 
from  dampness  and  drafts,  though  they 
should  be  in  buildings  having  ample  ven¬ 
tilation.  With  good  care,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  few  fatalities  in  the  flock  and 
there  is  no  need  to  expect  recurrence  of 
the  trouble  unless  the  fowls  are  again 
subjected  to  unhygienic  conditions  or  con¬ 
tagion  from  some  source.  m.  b.  d. 


Systems  for  Judging  Layers. 

I)o  you  know  anything  about  the  “Ho¬ 
gan”  system  for  selecting  layers?  As  I 
understand,  he  selects  layers  by  the  size 
of  abdomen,  but  how  he  measures  the  ab¬ 
domen  I  do  not  know.  He  states  one 
finger  means  hen  will  lay  from  none  to  36 
eggs,  two  fingers  66  eggs,  three  fingers 
180,  four  fingers  225  eggs,  and  five  fingers 
250  or  more.  I  think  it  was  250.  If  he 
does  measure  the  abdomen  how  does  he 
do  it.  W.  P. 

New  York. 

This  correspondent  has  probably  been 
mistakenly  informed  about  the  Hogan 
system.  The  one,  two,  three  fingers  re¬ 
late  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  pubic 
bones,  the  small  flexible  bones  on  each 
side  of  the  vent.  The  passage  of  an  egg 
separates  these  bones,  that  is,  pushes 
them  apart;  and  if  an  egg  is  laid  every 
day  or  two,  the  bones  do  not  get  back, 
but  remain  apart.  When  the  bones  are 
apart  only  the  width  of  one  finger  it  is 
a  pretty  sure  indication  that  the  hen 
is  not  laying;  when  two  fingers  can  be 
placed  between  the  bones  she  is  probably 
laying  some,  but  not  very  frequently; 
when  three  fingers  can  be  placed  between 
the  bones,  she  is  likely  to  be  laying  well. 
The  abdomen  should  be  very  soft,  not 
hard  or  lumpy,  and  abundant,  that  is,  not 
scanty.  Both  the  distance  apart  of  the 
pubic  bones  and  the  amount  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  are  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
fowl.  An  overfat  bird  will  have  the  bones 
apart  whether  she  is  laying  or  not. 

G.  A.  C. 


That  Will 
Never  Rot} 

Wooden  fence  posts  are^2£jV;  , 
expensive  because  they  rot. 
so  quickly.  Fence  posts 
made  of  sand,  gravel  and  a  —  v-.';L 
little  •  y‘'> 


French’s 
Portland  Cement 


will  last  as  long  astheground 
*n  wkich  they  stand.  May 
be  made  on  any  farm,  at 


^ wooden  posts.  Our  En -be; 
gineering  Department  is  at 

Tell  us  what  : 

build.  Our$gm. 
„  ou  with- 

.  ... ,  ,  . . . any  cost.  Ask  your 

&&&: tffgld e aler  for  FRENCH'S 
1^P@^P0RTLAND  CEMENT. 

***. 


;;.V  : .  v*. 


This  round  trade  mark  in 
black  and  yellow  is  on 
every  bag.  Look  for  it.  < 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Dept.  C  PHILADELPHIA. 
Ettablished  1844 


co-  f 

pa-  fer 


Ue  CARE  oP 
FARM  fb 


Everjet  is  a  coal  tar  product.  Fine  for  farm 
machinery,  iron  tanks,  metal  roofs,  ready 
roofings  and  exposed  woodwork.  Save 
money  by  using  it  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  use  a  black  paint. 

A  thousand  uses  for  it  on  the  farm. 

Booklet  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Detroit 
Salt  Lake  City  Birmingham  Seattle 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
FOR  EVERY  HOME! 


Electric  lights  ou  your  farm  mean  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  the  saving  of  money; 
water  where  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it. 
and  clean,  pure  water,  means  freedom  from 
sickness.  It  means  that  your  family  are 
healthier  and  happier  and  you  save  the  women 
folks  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  giving  them  run¬ 
ning  water  in  any  quantity  they  require.  EX¬ 
CELSIOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES  give  you  light 
and  give  you  water.  They  d’o  your  threshing, 
your  wood  sawing,  in  fact,  all  the  hard  work 
on  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small,  the  benefit  great. 
Catalogue  describing  engines,  pumping  outfit 
and  lighting  outfits  free  on  request.  Do  not  de¬ 
lay.  Send  for  them  to-day.  If  you  tell  us  tin- 
size  of  your  farm,  you  get  a  special  proposition. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1-50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  May  7,  1915. 


MILK. 


The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
<>n  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  three  and  five  per  cent, 
fat.  The  price  increases  uniformly  three 
"»nts  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of 
ne  per  cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . 

...  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.01 

May  .  . 

. . .  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1 .66 

June  . . 

.  .  .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

July  ., 

.  .  .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  .  , 

.  .  .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.02 

Sept.  . , 

.  ..  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER, 


Receipts  continue  moderate,  and  busi¬ 
ness  good  enough  to  keep  the  current 


-toek  fairly  cleared  up. 
and  ladles  very  scarce. 

Packing  stock 

reamery,  extra. above  92 

score, 

lb... 

3B£@ 

32 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

25  @ 
22  @ 
22  @ 
28  @ 
22  @ 

39 

21 

27 

30 

25 

Storage  . 

Suite  Dairy,  best . 

. 

. 

Common  to  Good . 

L  aides  . 

. 

. 

Flicking  Stock . 

Process . . . 

. 

. 

18  ® 
19  @ 

20 

24 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  2S  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  33. 
Chicago  creamery,  22@28. 

CHEESE. 


The  week  lias  shown  a  brisk  trade, 
both  for  export  and  local  use,  with  one- 
fourth  cent  higher  prices  on  fancy  grades. 

Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  16!4@  16J^ 

New.  average  fancy  .  16  @  ]6>| 

New.  under  grades  .  15!4@  15% 

Did.  as  to  grade .  14*4®  17 

>kiins,  special .  12  @  13 

Pair  to  good .  7  <*  10 

EGGS 


VEGETABLES. 

Prices  on  old  potatoes  remain  as  last 
reported,  40  to  45  cents  per  bushel  cov¬ 
ering  most  wholesale  business.  Aspara¬ 
gus  in  very  heavy  supply  and  lower  ex¬ 
cept  for  best.  New  cabbage  selling  well; 
old  mainly  poor.  Onion  market  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition. 


Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl.  .. 

State.  180  lbs.  . 

Maine.  ISO  ibs . . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Southern,  new.  bbls 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  do/. . 

Southern . 

Nearby  . 

Beets.  1 0(1  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl _ 

Cabbage,  old.  ton  . 

New.  bbl.  crate . 

Horseradish,  bbl  . . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  half-bbi.  basket 

Onions— Red.  bag  . 

Yellow,  . 

White  . . . 

Texas,  crate . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  ... 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beaus,  bu . 

Squash  Hubbard,  bbl _ 

Marrow . 

New.  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  ti-bkt.  crate  ... 


..  1  25  @  1  35 
. .  1  25  @  1  40 
. .  1  25  @1  50 
. .  4  UO  @  5  00 
. .  2  00  @  5  00 
.  1  00  @  1  75 
.  1  00  @  1  75 
..  2  00  @2  75 
.  1  00  @  2  00 
. .  1  00  @  1  75 
. .  50  @  1  50 

.  .20  00  @25  00 
. .  1  00  @  2  75 
: .  3  00  @  5  00 
.  75  @  1  00 

. .  75  @  2  00 

.  75  @  1  25 

.  1  00  @  I  75 
.  1  40  @1  65 
.  75  @  1  35 

.  2  00  ®  3  25 
.  1  00  @  1  50 
.  50  @  1  00 

.  1  50  @  3  50 
. .  1  50  @  2  50 
-  1  50  @2  25 
.  1  50  @  2  50 
.  2  00  @  3  50 
.  I  00  @  o  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  35  @  43 

Is  .  17  @  18 

Roosters .  10  @  ij 

Lucks . 13  @  14 

Geese .  8  @  9 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb...'. . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Spring  Ducks . " 

Squabs,  doz . 


20  @  21 
14  @  18 

25  @  27 

21  @  22 
75  @115 
23  @  24 

14  @  17 

23  @  24 

1  50  @  4  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . ' 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  ........ 

Culls . ' . 

Sheep.  100  ibs .  .... 

Lambs  .  ’  \ 

Hogs . . 


7  00  @  8  35 
5  25  @  6  75 
3  50  @  6  40 

7  50  @10  25 
5  00  @  7  00 
5  00  @7  00 

8  75  @  9  40 
7  50  @8  20 


COUNTR  Y- l)lt  ESS  ED  M  EATS. 


Calves,  prime .  I2^@  13 

Common  to  good .  y  @  n 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 5  00  @8  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Supplies  are  temporarily  scarce  and  all 
grades  of  hay  .$1  to  $2  per  ton  higher, 
with  best  Timothy  $3  advanced. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  50  @24  50 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @24  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN 

Lessened  export  demand  and  good  crop 
outlook  have  kept  wheat  prices  below 
Inst  week’s  figures.  It.  W.  Snow  puts 
the  Winter  wheat  condition  at  1)0.1  per 
cent,  with  acreage  of  40,431,000,  and 
crop  outlook  of  (575,000,000  bushels, 
(’orn  and  oats  both  lower. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  173  @ 

No.  2.  Red  . .' .  1  70  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  86  @  87 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  .....  61  @  62 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  26  @129 

MILLFEED. 

Nhw  York— 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @26  00 

Middlings . 26  50  @3100 

Red  Dog  . 33  00  @34  00 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @34  00 

Buffalo— 

Bran,  car  lots . 25  00  @  26  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality  . 25  00  @28  00 

Gluten  feed . 23  50  @29  00 

Hominy  feed  . 30  00  @31  0U 

Oil  Meal,  ton  lots .  31  00  @32  00 

St.  Louis— 

Bran,  car  lots . 22  00  @24  00 

Hominy  feed  . 26  00  @27  00 

Middlings . 28  00  @29  OU 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  Last  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  28  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  27 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 34  @  36 

Tub.  choice .  32  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  ®  28 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  25  @  1  50 

Fricassee,  lb .  is  @  20 

Fowls  ...  . .  18  @  21 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  15 

Pork  chops . ? _  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 


Receipts  are  smaller  than  last  week 
'ml  the  market  in  slightly  better  condi- 
[ion.  but  there  is  still  a  surplus  of  all 
grades  and  storage  space  filling  rapidly 
with  qualities  suitable  to  hold. 


"  Lite,  choice  to  fancy,  large 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good.  ......... 


23  @ 
19  @ 
22  @ 
17  @ 


23^ 

21 

23 

19 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  supply  not  heavy  this  week,  an< 
occasional  sales  of  choice  varieties  abov 
quotations.  Strawberries  plentiful  anc 
much  lower,  wholesaling  at  10  to  11 

cents. 

ApPUu\^oenl)avis'  bbl .  175  ®  2  75 

.  2  50  @4  00 

few’.::::::::::::::::::::::::. IS  %\Z 

*g  f 3 1 

Louisiana  .  20  @  27 

*  W  file,  a,.,  I  ....  ,  t  1 


A  Sale  for  Apple  Wood. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  uproot 
a  good  many  apple  trees,  and  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  apple  wood.  Can  you  advise 
11s  where  we  can  sell  same,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  such  wood?  m.  j. 

Virginia. 

We  have  dozens  of  such  letters.  At 
one  time  there  was  some  demand  for  ap¬ 
ple  wood  in  making  tobacco  pipes,  but 
manufacturers  tell  us  that  other  woods 
have  largely  taken  its  place.  Makers  of 
tool  handles  use  some  apple.  The  demand 
is  not  large,  and  generally  supplied  from 
reasonably  near  the  factory.  Now  and 
then  an  apple  tree  will  turn  out  lumber 
suitable  for  cabinet  work.  Our  advice 
is  to  look  up  local  wood-turning  factories 
and  cabinet  shops,  as  the  wood  is  likely 
to  net  more  than  if  shipped  to  lumber 
dealers  in  large  cities. 


Packing  Asparagus  for  New  York  Market. 

Having  more  green  (unbleached)  as¬ 
paragus  than  I  can  profitably  market  at 
home,  would  you  tell  ine  how  to  prepare 
for  shipment  for  the  New  York  markets? 
The  following  questions  answered  will 
give  me  the  information  most  wanted : 
1.  Weight  of  bunch.  2.  Size  of  package, 
if  there  is  a  special  size.  3.  How  packed 
to  remain  in  the  best  marketable  condi¬ 
tion.  4.  Is  “moss”  used  to  retain  moist¬ 
ure?  If  so  is  the  moss  packed  between 
them  or  are  the  bunches  merely  set  with 
butts  upon  the  moss?  "a.  s.  H. 

Lititz,  Pa. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in 
methods  of  packing  asparagus,  as  well  as 
size  of  comercial  bunches.  A  size  cover¬ 
ing  perhaps  more  than  a  majority  of 
shipments  is  a  bunch  10  inches  long"  and 
four  to  4 y2  inches  in  diameter  at  bot¬ 
tom,  weighing  from  2^4  to  2%  pounds. 
Nearby  growers  formerly  packed  in  cases 
holding  several  dozen  bunches,  laid  flat, 
and  these  boxes  are  still  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Others  put  the  asparagus  crosswise 
in  the  common  strawberry  crate  with 
tillers  removed.  Unless  sold  very  soon  it 
dries  out  badly  in  this  way.  Probably 
the  best  method  is  setting "  the  bunches 
upright  on  wet  moss,  in  crates  of  either 
one  or  two  dozens.  The  bunches  are  tied 
near  top  and  bottom  with  red  tape  or 
raffia.  If  set  bottom  down  in  water  a 
few  hours  before  shipment,  they  reach 
market  in  better  condition.  Prices  in 
New  York  have  been  low  this  Spring, 
large  bunches  retailing  at  20  to  25  cents, 
or  about  10  cents  per  pound,  and  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  dozen,  wholesale,  for  fair 
to  good. 


Tanning  Small  Hides. 

The  following  metli^d  of  tanning  with 
its  fur  on  has  been  used  with  satisfactory 
results.  Remove  all  fatty  matter  from 
the  inside.  Soak  the  skin  an  hour  in 
warm  water ;  coat  the  inside  with  the 
following  mixture:  Borax,  saltpetre  and 
glauber  salts,  each  one  ounce;  water  to 
make  a  thin  paste.  Double  the  skin, 
coated  side  inwards  and  put  in  a  cool 
place  24  hours.  Then  apply  coating  of : 
Sal  soda,  one  ounce ;  borax,  one-half 
ounce;  hard  white  soap,  two  ounces. 
Melt  these  together  slowly  without  allow¬ 
ing  mixture  to  boil.  After  coating  the 
skin,  fold  as  before  and  put  in  a  warm 
place  24  hours.  Then  take  four  ounces 
alum,  eight  of  salt  and  two  of  saleratus, 
dissolve  in  hot  water  sufficient  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  saturate  the  skin.  When  cool 
enough  not  to  scald  the  hands  soak  the 
skin  12  hours.  Then  wring  out  and  dry. 
Repeat  the  soaking  and  drying  two  or 
three  times  until  skin  is  soft.  Smooth 
the  inside  with  fine  sandpaper  and  pumice 
stone. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Plant. 

I  want  to  engage  in  poultry  farming, 
and  have  had  a  short  course  at  Cornell. 
I  wish  to  bring  up  the  plant  to  about 
2.000  laying  hens.  I  have  been  around  at 
different  places  but  am  at  a  total  loss 
what  to  do.  What  place  do  you  think 
best  to  start,  north.  Rose  in  Wayne 
County,  or  round  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  County,  or  round  Dover,  Delaware, 
or  in  the  Shennnndoah  Valley,  Virginia. 
Please  tc.ko  in  consideration  soil,  climate, 
produce  grown,  as  I  want  to  raise  corn, 
distance  to  market,  and  whether  wheat  is 
raised,  or  that  it  has  to  be  imported.  I 
notice  that  the  distance  from  North  Rose 
to  New  York  City  is  about  the  same  as 
the  distance  from  the  Shennandoah  Val¬ 
ley.  I  wish  to  plant  fruit  trees  on  the 
same  land  that  is  used  for  poultry. 
Where  can  poultry  most  successfully  and 
cheapest  be  raised?  In  which  State  are 
the  most  failures  in  the  poultry  business 
and  for  what  reason?  h.  g. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  are  no  statistics 
to  show  which  State  boasts  of  the  most 
failures  in  the  poultry  business,  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  no  one  reason  could  account  for 
those  found  in  every  State.  Lack  of  cap¬ 
ital,  lack  of  skill,  lack  of  business  tact, 
energy,  horse  sense,  adaptability,  and 
sand  in  the  gizzard,  will  account  for 
more  failures  than  location  will;  and  the 
possession  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
these  will  make  location  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance. 

The  New  England  States  and  those 
near  the  Eastern  Seaboard  are  usually 
considered  best  adapted  to  the  poultry 
business,  because  of  their  great  consum¬ 
ing  markets,  and,  of  these,  your  own 
State  and  county  offer  advantages  prob¬ 
ably  equal  to  those  of  any  other  location. 
You  are  within  easy  shipping  distance  of 
New  York,  have  a  large  and  growing  city, 
Syracuse,  at  hand,  and  the  advantage  of 
good  markets  both  for  the  sale  of  produce 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  My  advice 
would  be  not  to  hunt  too  long  for  some 
presumably  highly  advantageous  location, 
but  to  secure  some  small  place  on  a  rail¬ 
road,  the  t  rice  or  rental  of  which  will  be 
within  l-each  of  your  poeketbook,  and 
buckle  down  to  your  job.  Poultry  raising 
does  not  require  high  priced  land  and  you 
should  take  advantage  of  that  fact.  The 
amount  of  grain  that  you  alone  will  be 
able  to  raise,  in  addition  to  caring  for 
2,000  hens,  will  be  an  entirely  neglible 
quantity ;  so  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or 
its  adaptation  to  fruit  need  not  concei’n 
you  greatly.  If  you  wish  to  make  the 
poultry  business  only  one  of  the  features 
of  general  farming,  that,  of  course,  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  Convenience  requires  that 
you  be  within  easy  driving  distance  of  a 


shipping  station,  the  nearer  the  better, 
hut  it  is  doubtful  if  the  advantages  of 
Close  proximity  to  a  city  more  than  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantages;  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  are  easily  shipped,  and  a  private 
city  trade,  personally  supplied,  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  consumer  of  time  and  labor, 
there  are  probably  few  towns  in  Central 
or  Southern  New  York  that  could  not  of- 
ter  you  suitable  locations  for  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  and  in  many  of  them  you 
will  find  ready  equipped  plants  for  sale 
01  rent.  If  you  wish  to  move  from  your 
present  location  at  alh'you  will  probably 
do  well  to  move  toward  the  Atlantic 
lather  than  away  from  it,  but  if  you  have 
the  financial  and,  business  ability  to  make 
successful  application  of  the  principles 
learned  111  your  poultry  course,  you  will 
not  need  to  leave  your  own  countv  in  or¬ 
der  to  demonstrate  them.  m.'  b  d 


“Your  condition  is  serious,”  confide! 
the  near-sighted  physician  ;  “your  flesh  is 
clammy,  and  your  pulse  ticks.”  “Don’t 
be  hasty  doctor,”  said  the  fair  patient 
“You  have  hold  of  my  wrist-watch.” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 


uo  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  If  von  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  wo  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

1.1.  Soco.id  tvonno _ Nc„  York  City 

FARM  HELP*,, 

SfSSSf  WlWiSSS  VS»T?! 


FOR  SALE : 

farm.  $2,201)  down. 


290  ACRES  ;  GOOD  RI  D, DINGS.  KOIR 
Horses,  Four  Cows,  all  marhino'rr  for 
ANDRKW  KVA  UTS,  Waverly,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

I  rS°Zlly^e  with  seYeral  suggestions  received 

Surat’  m?w° van1 Li£partnlent  here  to  enable 
Lr-r,1,  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
5o  C«ats  JS  word’  Payable  in  advance.  The 
?nd  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 

lafpr a  n^1  Ht'  A  C°Py  must  reach  us  n°t 
weelr  thiv  Fv1(Hy  *?  appear  in  the  following 
Prod,',  a  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 

For  o»WHGelp  anid  Po®ltlons  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  g-pn- 

.  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit- 
te,d  tere‘  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 

othTr  pSae«sntSqZ1!l  S°/ver  proper  headings  on 
wlU  nif  fo  ,  Se5d,  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


Wffre<^EBo7  »4arn  °p  fa,nv  for  °rna"  family.  Ad- 
oress  Box  94,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  general  farm 
some  experience.  Box  95,  care  It.  N.-Y  ’ 


Ym\8TPIM  1o’irVi?'IOSl  Wn°ork  0,1  fann-  LOUIS 
CltyLINSTKIN’  215  East  98th  St  ”  Npw  York 


f  A RPENTER  WORK  and'  painting  wanted  bv 
a  single  man,  strictly  temperate  and  a  good 
worker.  WALTER  SHERWOOD,  Violet  Ave 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  MAN,  wife  and  two  sons  desire  fo 
,_tn  ,  of  gentleman’s  farm;  boys  age 

li  and  -0 ;  lifetime  experience;  understands  un¬ 
derclass;  best  references.  Box  93,  care  R. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  poultry 

farm,  Cornell  miin,  experienced  in  operating 
Mammoth  and  small  incubators;  a  good  all¬ 
round  poultryman.  Communicate  BOX  84  Ran- 
somville,  N.  Y. 


WAMEI) — Situation  on  dairy  farm  as  working 

housekeeper  and  cook,  good  breadmaker,  poul¬ 
try  raiser,  butter  maker;  best  of  references 
Address  MRS.  E.  ACKERMAN,  13  Newell  St" 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Compo tent,  experienced  party  to  as¬ 
sist  in  refined  boarding  house,  transient  and 
permanent;  beautiful  up-to-date  home,  5  minutes 
from  station  and  town;  only  trustworthy  parties 
apply.  E.  K.  H.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WAN’l’ED — As  partner  in  small  poultry  plant. 

uve  miles  from  Washington,  an  experienced 
single  white  man;  no  capital  required;  electric 
lighted,  hot  water  heated  home;  state  age  ex¬ 
perience.  references.  H.  HAYMAKER,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Maryland". 


POSITION  WANTED — As  working  foreman  or 
manager;  not  afraid  of  hard1  work;  would  ac¬ 
cept  position  as  herdsman,  where  cows  are  to  be 
tested  as  in  testing  association;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  good  wages.  Box  100,  It.  F.  D.  41 
Georgetown,  Cotin. 


WHO  WANTS  reliable  superintendent,  farm, 
orchard,  or  estate?  Always  thoroughly  inter¬ 
ested;  American,  33,  married;  brought  up  on 
farm:  graduate  Agricultural  College,  short 
courses;  experienced  in  all  branches,  including 
breeding;  good  accountant;  good  habits;  refer¬ 
ences.  It.  ALBERT  NEWTON,  West  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 


POTATOES  in  carload  lots.  ALBERT  D. 

JAMIESON,  1090  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Custom  grist  mill:  40  horsepower; 

full  control  of  water;  one  mile  from  station. 
E.  B.  PALEN,  Rockland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  contract  with  the  grower  for  150 
pounds  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  seed. 
OAKDALE  FARM,  Marshville,  N.  C. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP;  finest 
quality,  new  crop,  $1  per  gal.;  sample  free. 
RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Small  commuter’s  farm;  purchase  or 
rent.  Box  92,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R. 
KEATOR,  Attorney  at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 


400  ACRES — Choice  farm  land,  40  acres  culti¬ 
vated,  abundance  spring  water,  near  school, 
state  road,  quick  sale;  $15  per  acre;  particulars. 
Write  A.  B.  LaVALLEY,  Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acre  poultry  farm,  ti-rooin  house 
(new),  7  large  poultry  houses,  large  brooder 
house,  with  incubator  cellar,  15x30,  300  hens, 
700  chicks  of  various  ages,  cow,  horse,  wagons, 
etc;  good  will  and’  trade  with  property.  JOHN 
P.ACKUS,  N.  Bennington,  Yt. 


“A  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modern  Tire 
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Prove  the  Superiority  of  the  Famous  Popular  -Priced 
“Chain  Tread”  Tires  with  our  Tire  Record 

Cards  that  we  supply  FREE 

“Chain Tread”  Tires  create  confidence  in  motoring.  They  give  you  safety 
from  skidding,  fewer  punctures,  long  mileage — at  popular  prices. 

Keep  a  tire  record.  Y ou  will  have  definite  proof  of  “  Chain  T read  ”  superiority. 


Chain  1  read 


Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerful 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

“Chain  Treads”  are  not  simply  a  fancy  design  stamped  on  a  tire — they  are 
real  anti-skid  tires.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of  Free  Tire  Record 
Blanks,  to  United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


“Chain  Tread 99  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers •  Do  not  accept  substitutes 


United  StatesTjres 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

(Operating  46  Factories) 
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The  Need  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Feeding 
Plants  and  Animals. 


the  form  of  bone  meal  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  other  ingredients  in  the  ration  to  assimilate. 
These  two  great  functions  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
animal  feeding,  namely,  bone  formation  and  as  an 
aid  to  digestion,  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  feeder,  if  he  is  to  attain  the  greatest  success. 

SOME  SOURCES  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.— 
d  here  are  two  general  sources  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  the  animal  feeder  can  select  from,  namely, 
hone  products  and  mineral  or  rock  products.  The 
poultry  feeder,  especially,  has  a  great  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  phosphoric  acid  carriers  available.  Undoubt¬ 
edly.  the  most  efficient  for  poultry  feeding  is  dry 
granulated  bone,  meat  scrap  and  fish  scrap.  Meat 
scrap  is  the  most  popular  because  it  not  only  con¬ 
tains  considerable  phosphoric  acid,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  hone  present  hut  it  also  contains 
much  protein  and  is  relished  by  birds  of  all 
ages.  Rone  products  come  next  in  popularity, 
and  as  carriers  of  phosphoric  acid  are  even 
more  efficient.  A  good  quality  of  dry  bone  con¬ 
tains  about  25  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
very  easily  available 
form,  and  in  addition 
has  about  2.”  per  cent, 
of  protein,  and  can  be 
purchased  at  from  $1.00 
to  $2  per  one  hundred 
pounds  in  100-pound 
lots.  This  product  can 
heartily  be  recommend¬ 
ed  to  every  poultry 
feeder.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion.  I  would  refer  you 
to  the  New  Jersey  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  205.  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  result  of  work 
showing  the  value  of 
phosphoric  acid  from 
bone  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  This  bulletin  also 
gives  in  much  detail 
recommended  rati  o  n  s 
for  old  and  young  birds, 
showing  how  to  use 
bone,  especially  in  ra¬ 
tions  for  growing 
chicks.  Fish  scrap  is 
another  product  which 
is  very  palatable,  and 
is  relished  by  poultry.  It  carries  about  40  per  cent, 
of  protein  in  addition  to  a  high  phosphoric  acid  con¬ 
tent.  Any  one  or  any  combination  of  these  three 
carriers  of  this  valuable  ash  material  can  he  rec¬ 
ommended  for  your  use. 

PHOSPHATE  GRIT. — We  hear  much  about  the 
value  of  ground  phosphate  rock  and  frequently  some 
commercial  product  is  put  on  the  market  which  is 
derived  from  this  source.  None  of  the  products  have 
yet  been  introduced  which  anywhere  near  equal  the 
efficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  from  organic  sources,  as 
hone  and  fish.  This  phosphoric  acid,  although 
known  to  be  present  in  these  inorganic  compounds 
by  chemical  test,  does  not  in  actual  feeding  prac¬ 
tise  seem  to  be  utilized  by  the  animal  in  the  same 
efficient  way. 

ANIMALS  NEED  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.— The 
uses  and  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  for  poultry 
feeding  have  been  outlined,  but  let  us  still  appre¬ 
ciate  that  all  forms  of  live  stock  need  this  product 
in  large  quantities  and  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
young  pig  must  make  a  strong  leg  bone  and  good 
heavy  frame  in  order  successfully  to  carry  the  ex¬ 
cessive  weight  which  he  will  he  expected  to  put 


WHAT  THE  CHICKS  NEED.— For  many 
years  the  tiller  of  the  soil  has  known  that 
phosphoric  acid  was  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  his  fertilizer  formulas.  Since  the  more  general 
practice  of  home-mixing,  the  large  quantities  of  this 
material  needed  have  been  more  fully  appreciated. 
It  has  been  only  recently,  however,  that  the  great 
benefit  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  feeding  of  animals 
has  been  fully  known.  Only  a  short  time  ago.  while 
visiting  a  la'rge  hatching  establishment  in  Southern 
New  Jersey,  where  many  thousands  of  chicks  are 
reared  to  maturity,  I  was  impressed  with  the  sturdy, 
and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  youngsters.  Their 
stout  shanks,  large  long  bodies  and  strong  bones 
were  self  evident.  My  first  remark  to  the  feeder 
was  to  the  effect  that  lie  must  be  feeding  a  ration 
high  in  mineral  matter.  A  broad  smile  covered  his 
face,  and  he  remarked  in  a  low  tone,  carrying  with 
ir  the  idea  of  secrecy : 

’Yes,  few  poultry  men 
of  my  experience  have 
even  yet  come  to  know 
that  phosphoric  acid, 
as  found  in  hone,  is  the 
most  necessary  part  of 
a  ration  for  growing  . 
chicks.”  This  state¬ 
ment  from  so  success¬ 
ful  a  feeder  was  very 
gratifying  to  me,  as  we 
at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  E  x  p  e  r  i-  . 
m  ent  Station  h  a  v  e 
been  working  along  this 
line  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  by  experimental 
means  the  great  value 
of  bone  meal  and  gran¬ 
ulated  bone  in  feeding 
the  young  chicks. 

E  F  F E  C  T  UPON 
SWINE. — It  was  but 
last  week,  while  visit¬ 
ing  the  farm  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  swine  breeder, 
that  I  was  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sturdy, 
healthy  condition  of  his  young  pigs.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  said  :  "With  all  my  success,  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  would  not  want  to  he  compelled 
to  feed  growing  pigs  without  an  available  supply  of 
tankage  and  bone  meal,  not  so  much  from  the  fact 
that  these  products  contain  protein  nutrients  as  from 
the  fact  that  they  both  carry  phosphoric  acid  in  an 
available  form  for  animal  assimilation.”  A  product 
which  wins  such  praiseworthy  remarks  by  success- 
ful  farmers  must  certainly  lie  worth  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AND  PLANT  GROWTH.— 
Phosphoric  acid  is  one  of  the  three  basic  ingredients 
°f  fertilizers,  nitrogen  and  potash  being  the  other 
two.  While  the  nitrogen  gives  the  plant  its  luxur¬ 
ious  green  color  and  keeps  it  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  while  the  potash  is  building  the  structure  of 
the  stalk  and  keeping  the  plant  upright,  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  especially  concerned  in  furnishing 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  seeds.  Soils  vary 
greatly  in  the  natural  amount  of  these  ingredients 
which  they  hold.  Different  crops  require  different 
amounts  of  these  plant  food  materials.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  source  and  uses  of  phosphoric  acid  for 


The  Growing  Chick  Needs  an  Abundance  of  Phosphoric  Acid.  Fig.  261. 


growing  crops,  together  with  the  approximate 
amounts  required,  will  serve  to  stimulate  us  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  its  importance.  Phosphoric 
acid  as  used  in  fertilizers,  comes  from  two  general 
sources,  mineral  phosphates  coming  from  phosphate 
rock  and  so-called  organic  phosphates  coming  from 
bone.  Phosphoric  acid  exists  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
some  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  while  others 
require  considerable  weathering  before  they  will 
become  available  to  the  plant.  The  great  bulk  of 
phosphoric  acid  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
is  of  the  mineral  nature,  and  is  manufactured  from 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  or  Tennessee  phosphate 
rock,  its  trade  name  being  acid  phosphate.  These 
rocks  are  ground  and  treated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  reduces  the  phosphate  to  a  more  soluble 
and  available  condition.  An  average  acid  phos¬ 
phate  contains  11  to  14  per  cent,  of  total  phosphoric 
acid.  Rock  which  is  treated  with  larger  amounts  of 
acid  may  contain  as  high  as  1<>  per  cent.,  but  usual¬ 
ly  such  products  are  apt  to  be  rather  heavy  and 


soggy,  due  to  the  moisture  which  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  increased  sulphuric  acid.  Acid  phosphate  is 
generally  applied  in  combination  with  the  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients,  either  by  broadcasting  or  drilling. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  over  nitrogen,  namely,  the  former  re¬ 
mains  in  the  soil  until  taken  out  by  the  plant,  and 
does  not  escape  into  the  air  and  become  lost  as  does 
nitrogen.  In  view  of  this  fact  larger  quantities  than 
are  immediately  needed  can  be  applied,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  quantity  without  danger  of  loss. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AND  ANIMAL  GROWTH. 
• — It  has  long  been  a  generally  appreciated  fact  that 
mineral  matter  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  skeleton  in  growing  animals.  Ash  is  found  to  a 
limited  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  animal’s  body.  Ap¬ 
proximately  four  pei-  cent,  of  the  bird’s  body  and 
4.5  per  cent,  of  the  cow’s  body  is  ash.  This  min¬ 
eral  matter  is  made  up  largely  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Without  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
certain  other  minerals  hone  formation  would  he  im¬ 
possible.  Experiments  have  been  conducted  which 
show  the  great  value  of  phosphoric  acid  to  increase 
digestion.  When  fed  to  poultry,  phosphoric  acid  in 
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on  at  a  later  (late.  So  with  the  calf,  especially  of 
(lie  meat  or  heef  breeds,  bone  is  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
quisites  of  early  growth.  The  colt,  if  of  the  light 
speedy  type  of  horse,  must  have  small  hones,  but 
especially  strong;  while  if  of  the  draft  type  it  must 
not  only  have  a  strong  bone  but  must  have  much 
of  it  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient  area  for  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  heavy  draft  muscles. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.— And  so 
it  is  that  phosphoric  acid,  a  compound  which  I  am 
afraid,  we  are  prone  to  neglect,  is  one  which  should 
lie  of  special  consideration  to  us.  In  the  plants  it. 
is  one  of  the  three  most  essential  parts  of  their 
food,  going  as  it  does  primarily  to  make  seeds,  while 
in  the  animal  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  main  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  bone,  but  it  performs  a  valuable  func¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  complete  and  proper  digestion. 
Let  us  then  give  our  growing  plants  plenty  of  acid 
phosphate  in  our  fertilizer  formula,  our  poultry 
plenty  of  bone  and  meat  scrap,  and  let  our  young 
pigs  have  at  all  times  access  to  charcoal,  bone  meal 
and  wood  ashes.  Phosphoric  acid  is  a  mineral,  .vet 
it  has  its  work  to  do,  it  is  not  expensive  to  secure 
nor  is  it  troublesome  to  use.  More  attention  to  its 
use  will  mean  better  crops  and  bigger  animals. 

H.  n.  LEWIS. 


“  Quality  ”  in  Potatoes. 

ANY  man  would  recognize  the  nonsense  of  claim¬ 
ing  that  all  cloth  should  bring  the  same  price 
because  it  is  “cloth.”  One  piece  might  be  prac¬ 
tically  “all  wool,”  another  with  as  much  shoddy  as 
could  be  worked  into  it.  In  buying  a  suit  or  a  dress 
we  should  all  expect  to  pay  extra  for  the  wool 
goods.  That  looks  easy  but  when  we  come  to  milk 
it  becomes  harder.  Milk  with  4 y2  per  cent,  fat  is 
evidently  worth  more  than  another  sample  which 
just  barely  runs  a  shade  over  three  per  cent.  It  is 
much  the  same  proposition  as  the  wool  and  the 
shoddy,  for  the  “solids”  in  the  milk  give  it  the  only 
value  it  has  as  food.  Many  a  dairyman  has  been 
driven  out  of  business  because  he  could  get  no  more 
for  his  fat  milk  than  his  neighbor  got  for  milk  so 
lean  that  it  barely  reached  the  legal  standard.  Now 
in  looking  into  the  potato  situation  we  find  much 
the  same  trouble.  There  is  nearly  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  “soggy”  and  the'  starchy  potato  as 
there  is  in  “cloth”  and  the  milk,  yet  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  market  all  are  sold  as  “potatoes”  without  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  one  may  carry  25  per  cent, 
more  starch  than  another.  We  hear  much  of  the 
great  use  of  potatoes  in  Germany,  but  many  of  us 
do  not  grasp  the  idea  that  this  great  use  is  profit¬ 
able  only  because  the  Germans  produce  high  grade 
potatoes  rich  in  starch.  No  one  can  get  food  or  al¬ 
cohol  or  starch  out  of  water  and  it  would  not  pay 
a  nation  like  Germany  to  grow  great  crops  of 
watery  or  “soggy”  tubers.  It  is  not  unlike  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  sugar  beets.  If  one  community  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  grow  fleets  averaging  10  per  cent,  of  sugar 
while  another  community  developed  a  variety  con¬ 
taining  10  per  cent.,  which  one  do  you  think  would 
go  into  bankruptcy?  We  shall,  sooner  or  later,  have 
to  come  in  this  country  to  a  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  potato  for  human  food  and  those  for  stock 
food,  and  those  who  attempt  to  sell  the  soggy  va¬ 
rieties  as  human  food  will  find  themselves  in  trou¬ 
ble.  This  matter  of  “quality”  in  potato  depends  on 
variety,  soil,  climate  and  culture.  Much  of  the  poor 
soggy  stuff  is  unripe,  the  vines  being  killed  before 
the  tubers  matured.  Spraying  will  help  in  this 
as  will  anything  else  that  gives  the  vines  a  chance 
to  grow  on  until  the  tubers  are  ripe. 


Orange  Hawkweed,or  Devil’s  Paint  Brush. 

ORANGE  hawkweed  owes  its  bad  reputation 
as  a  weed  to  the  habit  of  spreading  its  leaves 
out  so  flat  and  tight  on  the  ground  as  not  only  to 
crowd  out  a  stand  of  grass,  but  effectively  to  prevent 
the  grass  from  becoming  reestablished.  The  weed  is 
capable  of  propagating  with  alarming  rapidity,  be¬ 
ing  equipped  not  only  with  innumerable  light,  fluffy, 
wind-blown  seeds,  but  also  with  creeping  stems  or 
runners  that  spread  out  just  at  or  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  These  runners  take  root  oc¬ 
casionally.  giving  rise  to  new  plants,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  strawberry  runners.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  runners  that  the  plants  are  enabled  to  live 
over  from  year  to  year. 

On  land  that  can  be  plowed,  eradication  of  the 
Orange  hawkweed  is  a  simple  matter.  Plowing,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  short  rotation  of  crops,  including  a  cul¬ 
tivated  one,  will  quickly  and  completely  kill  it  out. 
In  fact,  its  activities  as  a  weed  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  rough  pasture  land  that  is  seldom  or 
never  broken  up  for  crops. 

On  permanent  pasture  land  it  is  often  a  question 
whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  go  to  the  consider¬ 
able  expense  of  eradicating  the  weed.  Some  land 


will  pay  for  the  improvement,  and  some  will  not. 
On  land  that  will  warrant  the  expense  of  improve¬ 
ment.  the  fanner's  efforts  should  be  devoted  toward 
thickening  the  stand  and  increasing  the  vigor  of 
the  grass.  This  will  gradually  reduce  the  hawkweed 
on  account  of  the  crowding  effect  of  the  grass  and 
the  greater  amount  of  pasturing  by  livestock.  The 
grass  may  be  improved  by  top-dressing  with  well- 
rotted  manure  or  fertilizers  and  by  reseeding.  The 
seed  mixture  should  contain,  besides  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  some  of  the  quicker  growing  plants,  such  as 
Red-top,  Timothy,  and  White  clover.  It  is  usually 
desirable  to  go  over  the  infested  land  once  or  twice 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  other  implement  to 
produce  a  more  favorable  seed  bed  for  the  young 
grass  and  clover;  or,  if  the  infested  areas  are  quite 
small,  a  hoe  or  mattock  may  be  used.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  run  sheep  on  the  pasture;  it  is  also  desir¬ 
able  to  salt  livestock  where  the  weed  is  the  thickest. 
General  applications  of  plant  poisons,  however,  have 
been  found  to  be  rather  expensive,  and  the  results 
are  apt  to  be  disappointing. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
land  most  seriously  overlain  with  hawkweed  is  so 
rough  and  poor  that  it  will  not  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  improvement.  It  furnishes  but  scant  pas¬ 
turage  at  best,  and  might  better  be  left  to  grow  up 
to  trees  again,  putting  the  time  and  trouble  that 
would  be  spent  in  its  improvement  into  other  pas¬ 
ture  fields  that  would  respond  better  to  such  treat¬ 
ment.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  economical  way  in  the 
end  would  he  to  abandon  these  fields  to  trees,  as  such 
land  will  grow  a  better  crop  of  wood  than  of  any¬ 
thing  else. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
anxious  to  hear  from  farmers  who  have  handled 
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hawkweed  along  the  lines  indicated  above  or  by  any 
ether  method.  Kindly  write  to  the  undersigned  giv¬ 
ing  briefly  your  experience. 

H.  R.  COX. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Remarkable  Sports  of  Twenty-ounce 
Apple. 

IT  is  supposed  that  a  good  many  orchard  varieties 
have  originated  as  sports,  but  a  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  fruits  does  not  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
Thus,  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  of  the  700  apples 
described  in  “The  Apples  of  New  York”  are  reputed 
to  be  sports;  none  of  the  1.500  grapes  nor  the  2,000 
plums  described  in  the  books  on  these  fruits  from 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are 
put  down  as  sports.  The  notion  that  varieties  of 
fruits  commonly  originate  as  sports  could  do  little 
harm,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them  and  the  variations  brought 
about  by  soil,  climate,  nurture  and  stocks.  There 
may  lie  little  or  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  two  kinds  of  variations,  but  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  them  under  propagation. 

The  fluctuating  variations  found  in  every  orchard 
due  to  environment  and  nurture,  as  productiveness, 
size  of  fruit,  color,  flavor  and  so  on,  are  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  transmitted.  They  pass  out  with 
the  individual  bearing  the  variation.  There  is,  for 
example,  but  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  most 
productive  Baldwin  trees  in  an  apple  orchard  or  the 
Spys  bearing  the  largest  apples,  transmit  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  large  size  of  fruit.  There  are  more  or 
less  exaggerated  statements  in  some  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  as  to  the  value  of  propagating  plants  from 
trees  showing  desirable  variations,  but  most  such 
statements  savor  so  much  of  personal  gain  that  we 
at  once  throw  them  out  of  court.  Several  experi¬ 
menters,  too,  have  brought  forward  some  evidence 
in  the  past  few  years  to  show  that  varieties  can 
be  improved  by  bud  selection.  It  is  too  soon  to 
judge  the  value  of  this  evidence.  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  several  generations  of  trees  propagated 
from  selected  buds  have  been  grown,  the  check  of 
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exact  records  will  Ire  found  a  heavy  drag  on  many 
of  the  statements  now  being  made. 

For  a  number  of  years  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  together  on  the  grounds  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  all  of  the  improved  strains  of  old 
varieties  of  fruits,  the  claims  for  which  seem  the 
most  reasonable.  We  now  have  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches, 
grapes  and  small  fruits  sent  to  us  as  “improved.” 
Some  came  with  the  statement  that  the  improved 
strain  bore  larger  fruits  or  better  colored  fruits; 
others  were  more  productive  or  less  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  the  parent;  others  were  earlier  or  later 
than  the  normal  variety.  In  the  very  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  these  strains  brought  into  being  by 
bud-selection  are  identical  with  the  original  varieties 
from  which  they  came.  A  few  have  turned  out  to 
be  sports,  and  it  is  some  of  these  that  I  want, 
to  put  on  record. 

Several  varieties  of  apples,  as  Gravenstein.  Seek- 
No-Further  and  Twenty  Ounce,  seem  to  furnish 
sports  of  this  fruit.  Those  of  the  Twenty  Ounce 
are  most  remarkable.  The  Collamer  Twenty  Ounce 
and  Ilitchings  Twenty  Ounce  are  widely  distributed 
and  are  well  known,  in  New  York  at  least,  as  bright 
red  variations  of  the  parent  variety.  The  two  strains 
seem  to  be  similar,  but  are  sufficiently  different  to 
be  distinct.  The  Collamer  originated  as  a  sporting 
branch;  the  Ilitchings.  as  a  sporting  tree. 

This  past  Fall  a  third  one  of  these  red  strains  of 
Twenty  Ounce  was  sent  to  the  station  with  the 
statement  that  it  came  from  a  branch  of  a  Twenty 
Ounce  tree  growing  in  the  orchard  of  E.  II.  Ander¬ 
son.  Hilton.  N.  Y.  Young  trees  from  buds  taken 
from  the  branch  reproduced  the  sport.  It  is  similar 
and  yet  distinct  from  either  the  Collamer  or  Ilitch¬ 
ings  Twenty  Ounce.  This  Anderson  Twenty  Ounce 
is  almost  a  counterpart  of  Opalescent,  a  new  and 
valuable  variety.  This  similarity  led  to  a  study  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  characters  of  Opalescent  and  we 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it.  too.  is  a  red 
strain  of  Twenty  Ounce  either  from  seed  or  bud. 

Here,  then,  are  four  strains  of  Twenty  Ounce, 
all  valuable  because  better  colored  than  the  parent. 
Twenty  Ounce  in  the  Western  New  York  apple  belt 
is  one  of  the  half  dozen  leading  apples.  If  is  wide¬ 
ly  grown  in  several  other  regions  as  well.  The  sev¬ 
eral  red  strains  of  it  here  mentioned  are  quite  equal 
to  the  parent  variety  in  all  characters  and  surpass 
it  in  color.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  which  of  these 
four  strains  is  best.  They  are  so  nearly  alike  that 
it  may  save  confusion  if  all  are  grown  under  the 
name  “Red  Twenty  Ounce,”  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
parent  variety  should  now  be  superseded  by  its  red 
strains.  As  soon  as  growers  can  obtain  any  one  of 
the  four  sports  they  ought  to  cease  planting  the 
poorly  colored  parent. 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  variation  in  Twenty 
Ounce  will  be  transmitted  as  is  color  in  these  four 
sports.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
the  red  color  induced  in  this  variety  by  climate  or 
soil  will  be  transmitted.  What  causes  a  plant  to 
sport  no  one  knows.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  hybridity  is  a  cause  if  not 
the  cause.  The  fact  that  there  are  but  few  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  which  seem  to  throw  these  sports  is 
borne  out  in  other  species  of  plants. 

Variations  are  always  interesting,  and  if  they 
prove  to  be  transmissible  may  be  valuable.  Every 
grower  of  fruit  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 
Their  value  can  be  told  only  by  propagating  from 
the  sporting  branch  or  plant.  If  the  variation  con¬ 
tinues  to  come  true  it  is  a  sport.  If  the  offspring 
reverts  to  the  normal  type  the  variation  is  but  a 
deviation  brought  about  by  climate,  soil  or  nurture. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  differences  found  in  every 
variety  are  of  the  latter  class  and.  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  selection  cannot  make  new  or  improved  fruits 
out  of  them.  Persons  with  exuberant  imaginations, 
who  see  heritable  characters  in  all  of  the  multitudin¬ 
ous  variations  in  an  orchard,  should  hold  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  hand  until  through  propagation  the  de¬ 
viation  proves  to  “come  true.”  u.  p.  hedbick. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 


EXPERIMENTS  are  reported  from  Kansas  in 
clipping  “lodged”  wheat.  This  means  wheat 
which  has  fallen  down  or  been  broken  by  wind 
or  rain.  It  usually  occurs  on  rich  land  where  the 
plants  make  a  quick,  soft  growth.  It  will  often 
happen  in  a  wet  Spring  where  manure  or  nitrate  of 
soda  are  used  to  stimulate  growth.  Some  farmers 
think  that  if  the  young  wheat  is  clipped  shortly  after 
it  falls  down  it  will  make  a  new  upright  growth 
and  give  a  good  yield.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that 
in  wet  seasons  clipping  does  not  check  the  growth 
enough,  while  in  dry  seasons  the  clipping  delays 
maturity  and  shortens  the  yield.  The  best  advice 
seems  to  be  to  let  field  alone  and  not  use  too  much 
nitrogen. 
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Opening  of  the  Tompkins  County,  N.Y\, 
Farm  Bureau. 

THE  formal  opening  of  the  spacious  new  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Tompkins  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  its  auxiliary,  the  Tompkins  County 
Breeders’  Association  was  held  on  Saturday,  April 
-4.  During  the  day  over  300  farmers  and  250 
farmers'  wives  (and  future  wives)  visited  the 
rooms  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  bureau  and 
association.  Refreshments  were  served,  and  both 
men  and  women  kept  up  a  continual  conversation. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  many  of  those  present 
had  been  able  to  meet  with  so  many  of  their  co- 
workers,  and  the  men  spent  the  greater  paid  of  the 
day  discussing  legislation  affecting  the  farmer. 

Great  disapproval  was  heard  on  all  sides  of  the 
law  requiring  farm  vehicles  to  carry  lights  and  of 
the  law  requiring  a  dollar  tax  to  be  paid  on  every 
farm  dog,  which  was  considered  in 
the  light  of  taxing  a  necessity  by  the 
majority  of  those  present.  As  a  result 
of  the  discussion  some  of  those  present 
have  taken  up  the  forming  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  further  laws  which  they 
believe  would  be  beneficial  to  rural 
communities  and  to  voice  its  disap¬ 
proval  of  detrimental  legislation.  This 
step  by  the  farmers  is  needed  badly  in 
view  of  the  organizations  which  work 
tor  the  passage  of  laws  which  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  organizations  in  question, 
but  which  act  as  hardships  on  the 
fa  rmers. 

In  addition  to  the  office  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  and  association,  which  is  shared 
with  the  Business  Men’s  Association  of  Ithaca, 
there  are  a  committee  room  and  a  rest  room  for 
women.  The  latter  is  equipped  with  plenty  of 
chairs,  lounges  and  a  crib  where  a  farmer's  wife 
can  leave  the  baby  in  charge  of  the  matron  while 
she  is  shopping.  Therefore,  the  old  excuse:  “I  have 
to  stay  home  with  the  baby."  is  no  longer  valid 
in  Tompkins  County. 

The  feature  of  the  day’s  entertainment  was  the 
awarding  of  prizes  in  the  contest  for  new  members 
to  the  Breeders’  Association  and  new  subscribers  to 
the  Breeders’  Journal.  The  contest  was  very  close, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  few  minutes  before  closing 
that  the  winner,  A.  T.  Personius,  brought  in  the 
necessary  counts  to  win.  The  first  prize,  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  heifer  calf,  valued  at  $100,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Personius  by  Prof.  Wing  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  second 
prize,  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  calf,  valued  at  $50, 
was  won  by  Earl  Sincepaugh.  Miss 
Clara  Stevens  finished  third,  winning 
a  purebred  Cheshire  sow  valued  at  $15. 

Miss  Nellie  Rum.sey  won  the  fourth 
prize,  a  pen  of  purebred  Rhode  Island 
Reds  valued  at  $0.  The  following  won 
two  settings  of  purebred  eggs  each: 

Reon  Rothermich,  W.  E.  Davis.  Miss 
Martha  Calkins,  Arland  Beardsley. 

Miss  Eloda  Sweazey  and  Win.  Swea- 
zey.  All  the  winners  in  the  contest 
were  under  20,  so  that  the  aim  of  the 
Breeders’  Association  in  promoting  the 
rearing  of  purebred  stock  undoubtedly 
will  have  an  influence  on  them. 

Mr.  \  .  B.  Batchley.  the  manager  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  felt  elated  over  the 
success  of  the  opening  and  the  contest. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  increased  20  per  cent,  by 
the  contest  and  the  subscribers  to  the 
Breeders’  Journal  were  increased  over 
100  per  cent. 

The  Tompkins  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  is  doing  wonderful  work  and  other  farm  bureaus 
might  well  follow  in  its  footsteps.  Prof.  M.  C.  Bur- 
ritt  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  State  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus  will  he  glad  to 
render  aid  either  in  making  suggestions  or  planning 
projects.  B  y  kinzey. 
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an  opportunity,  notably  the  muskmelon  and  cucum¬ 
ber,  and  squash  and  pumpkin.  In  physical  appear¬ 
ance,  the  plants  of  cucumber  and  muskmelon  are  so 
similar  that  many  people  cannot  tell  one  from  the 
other  when  growing  in  the  garden.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  squash  and  pumpkin,  and  the  theory  in 
the  mind  of  many  people,  that  these  members  of 
the  order  will  readily  intercross,  is  quite  natural, 
but  theories  are  not  facts,  and  as  it  is  facts  that 
are  wanted  in  this  matter,  I  wish  to  state  that  in 
my  thirty-odd  years'  experience  in  gardening,  I  do 
not  recall  a  single  instance  of  these  cultivated  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  order  intercrossing.  It  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  such  a  thing  to  occur,  yet  the  chances  of  its 
occurring  seems  to  me  so  remote,  the  question  is 
not  worth  considering  seriously,  and  furthermore 
if  inter-crossing  should  occur,  such  an  event  would 
in  no  wise  affect  the  quality  of  the  present  year’s 
crop.  The  change  could  only  take  place  in  the  seed, 
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and  would  not  be  brought  to  notice  until  the  next 
year’s  crop.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  natural 
mission  of  the  pollen  is  to  fertilize  the  bloom,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  seed  protection,  so  that  the  species  may 
be  enabled  to  perpetuate  itself,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  present  year’s 
crop  can  in  no  wise  be  affected  or  changed  by  this 
operation  of  nature. 

Then  again,  if  we  will  take  into  consideration  the 
agency  employed  in  performing  the  important  work 
of  pollenizing  the  blooms,  the  bees  and  other  insects, 
it  will  again  be  readily  seen,  that  the  foreign  pol¬ 
len,  distributed  by  these  insects  in  our  orchards, 
would  be  almost  certain  to  affect  and  alter  the 
quality  of  almost  every  fruit  on  the  trees,  as  the 
bees  during  their  day’s  work,  travel  many  miles  and 
visit  many  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  gathering  the  pollen  from  the  stam¬ 
ens  of  many  blooms,  and  depositing  it  on  the  pistils 
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quality  of  the  fruit,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  sin¬ 
gle  fruit  that  would  retain  its  natural  flavor,  and 
possibly  no  two  would  be  alike.  On  the  other  hand 
if  they  would  inter-cross  readily,  and  affect  only  the 
seed  and  succeeding  crop,  and  it  could  do  nothing 
more,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  single  fruit  of  the 
cucumber,  muskmelon,  squash  nor  pumpkin  that 
would  be  true  to  type  or  variety.  We  should  have 
all  kinds  of  queer  freaks,  cucumber-squashes,  cucum¬ 
ber-pumpkins.  cucumber-melons,  squash-melons, 
pumpkin-melons  and  every  other  conceivable  mix¬ 
ture  that  nature  could  devise. 

Go  ahead  and  plant  your  crops  as  first  planned, 
and  rest  assured  you  will  be  safe  from  any  annoy¬ 
ance  or  loss,  through  the  inter-crossing  of  any  of 
these  vegetables,  at  least,  for  the  present  year’s  crop, 
nor  any  subsequent  year's  crop,  in  so  far  as  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  cucumber  and  watermelon  is  concerned. 
These  two  species  of  the  order  will  not  mix.  k. 

The  Scientific  Side  of  It. 

As  long  ago  as  1S91  T  made  a  large 
number  of  crosses  between  various 
members  of  the  squash  family,  when 
I  was  associated  with  Prof.  Bailey  at 
Ithaca.  In  a  few  instances  we  were 
able  to  secure  the  development  of 
fruits,  but  none  of  these  fruits  bore 
fertile  seeds.  Since  then.  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  made  crosses  between  cucum¬ 
bers  and  muskmelons  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  get  a  fruit  to  set.  I  suspect  that  I 
have  done  as  much  work  of  this  kind 
as  any  single  individual  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  it  is  my  personal  opinion, 
founded  upon  this  experience,  that  there  is  no  cross¬ 
ing  between  cucumbers  and  muskmelons,  no  cross¬ 
ing  between  squash  and  cucumbers,  and  in  fact 
no  crossing  between  true  pumpkins — Cucurbita 
Pepo  and  C.  maxima  or  the  true  squash  as  we  recog¬ 
nize  it.  in  this  country. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  there  could  be 
any  influence,  except  through  the  agency  of  crossing, 
would  be  to  admit  that  there  is  an  immediate  effect 
of  pollen.  This  I  cannot  conceive  of  being  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  effect  of  pollen,  the 
only  striking  instance  of  this  is  in  connection  with 
corn,  where  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pol¬ 
len  does  affect  the  color  of  the  grains  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  generation,  but  aside  from  a  few  other  in¬ 
stances,  there  is  practically  no  evidence  that  there 
is  an  immediate  effect  of  pollen  which  would  in 
any  way  account  for  a  change  of  color  or  flavor. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  appreciate  that, 
personally,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
ground  for  the  old  belief  that  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  plant  cucumbers  and 
melons  together  in  the  same  patch.  I 
think  the  low  quality  of  muskmelons 
is  more  often  traceable  to  adverse  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  to  the  variety  not  be¬ 
ing  adapted  to  the  region,  or  to  the 
plant  being  diseased  either  by  mildew 
or  one  of  the  wilt  diseases. 

L.  C.  COKBETT. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Grange  and  Farm  Fighters. 
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Do  Squash  and  Cucumber  “  Mix  ”  ? 

B  ill  you  let  me  know  whether  cucumbers  and  water¬ 
melons  will  mix  when  planted  side  by  side?  I  have 
some  to  plant,  and  wanted  to  plant  them  next  to  each 
Htlicr.  but  have  been  told  by  some  that  they  would  mix. 
I  think  that  they  are  wrong.  T.  n.  k, 

THE  order  of  Cucurbitacene  contains  about  70 
known  genera  and  over  -100  species,  among 
which  are  the  cucumber,  muskmelon,  water¬ 
melon.  ornamental  gourds,  edible  gourds  or  squash, 
pumpkins  etc.  All  the  species  and  their  varieties 
are  co-related,  and  some  of  them  appear  so  closely 
i elated  that  one  would  almost  he  compelled  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  very  readily  cross-breed  if  afforded 
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of  other  blooms  during  the  day.  It  is  principally 
through  this  agency  that  the  blooms  are  pollen- 
ized,  and  the  various  trees,  plants,  etc.,  are  influ¬ 
enced  to  set  fruit  and  seed.  All  the  cucurbita ceie 
are  abundant  pollen  bearers,  and  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  the  bee  is  in  his  glory,  as  he  can  then  gratify 
his  pollen-gathering  instincts  to  the  limit,  which  he 
proceeds  to  do,  by  literally  covering  himself  with 
it,  and  while  doing  so.  he  no  doubt  visits  hundreds 
of  blooms  daily  during  the  blooming  period  of  these 
vegetables,  including  all  the  cultivated  species  in 
his  rounds.  Gathering  a  little  pollen  from  this 
bloom  and  depositing  a  little  on  the  stigma  of  the 
next  one  he  visits,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  there 
would  be  a  single  bloom  of  one  species  that  would 
escape  being  pollenized  by  this  agency  with  the  pol¬ 
len  of  some  or  all  of  the  other  species  in  the  course 
of  the  day  or  two  the  flower  remains  open.  There¬ 
fore  if  these  vining  vegetables  would  inter-cross 
readily  with  any  one  or  all  of  their  related  species, 
and  such  inter-crossing  had  any  effect  upon  the 


OFR  editorial  on  page  G26  headed 
"Who  Are  the  Fighters,”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  interesting.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  officer  of  the  State  Grange 
to  my  mind  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
Grange  members  throughout  the  State, 
if  our  local  Grange  is  any  criterion  to 
go  by.  \Ye  have  had  the  same  officers 
for  the  last  eight  years,  with  but  slight 
change,  but  the  Master  has  been  the  same. 
The  attendance  is  dropping  off  very  fast,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  change  in  programs.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  discussed  in  an  uninteresting  way.  and  laid 
on  the  table  for  the  least  excuse  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Our  programs  are  mainly  “intellectual  feasts”  (?) 
with  very  little  discussion  of  farm  topics. 

T  believe  that  for  best  results  in  Subordinate 
Granges  the  offices  of  Master  and  lecturer  should 
not  be  held  more  than  two  years,  no  matter  how 
well  the  Grange  is  run  or  how  well  the  programs 
are  prepared,  as  there  will  always  be  some  one  who 
can  go  ahead  as  well  as  the  old  officers,  as  if  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  officers  lose  their  ability  to  fight 
because  they  have  a  hold  on  the  office  for  too  long 
a  time.  If  farmers  want  fighters  for  their  rights 
where  should  they  look  for  them  but  in  the  State. 
National  or  Subordinate  Grange? 

We  need  more  men  like  T.  C.  Atkeson  of  the 
West  Virginia  Grange  if  we  farmers  are  ever  going 
to  get  what  comes  to  us  by  right  of  the  sweat  of  lion 
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cst  and  industrious  toil.  Hand  clasps 
are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  no  great 
lasting  benefit  coitus  to  the  cause  that  is 
passed  by  the  hand  clasps  and  brotherly 
love  doctrine,  but  only  by  good  hard 
lighting.  G.  B.  SCHERMER1IOKN. 

New  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  criticising  the 


Grange.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  its 
policy  is  to  be  in  the  great  battle  which 
we  can  clearly  see  coining.  If  the  Grange 
will  decide  that  educational  and  social 
work  is  to  be  its  contribution  we  shall 
not  quarrel  or  criticize.  Some  good  fight¬ 
ers  will  be  needed,  and  we  just  want  to 
know  where  they  are. 


Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Failure  of  Early  Melons. 

I  tried  last  year  and  the  year  before 
to  raise  early  melons  by  planting  in  paper 
pots  in  hotbed.  Both  crops  failed.  They 
would  grow  fine  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  more,  and  then  wilt,  and  upon  pulling 
them  up  I  would  find  that  the  small  roots 
were  gone,  only  the  larger  roots  remained, 
and  they  were  a  rusty  color,  lifeless  and 
shrunken.  I  do  not  think  the  beds  could 
have  been  too  hot,  for  I  let  them  cool 
down  to  SO  deg.  before  planting  seed. 
The  pots  were  six  inches  deep.  What 
might  be  the  cause  of  their  dying? 

Villa  Nova,  Ont.  o.  b. 

From  the  meagre  information  given  in 
the  foregoing  letter  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  at  the  time  the  plants  were 
found  in  the  condition  described,  and 
their  management  previous  to  that  per¬ 
iod,  it  is  not  easy  for  one  at  a  distance 
to  diagnose  the  cause,  and  whatever  is 
said  on  the  question  must  be  largely 
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(See  page  723) 


guesswork.  From  like  experience  I 
should  judge  the  cause  resulted  from  low 
temperature  and  over-watering.  If  the 
seed  was  planted  early,  say  fore  part  of 
April,  in  a  temperature  of  SO  deg.  and  on 
the  decline,  unless  the  hotbed  was  well 
made,  having  at  least  24  to  30  inches  of 
heating  material  properly  placed  in  the 
bed,  it  would  become  cooled  off  entirely 
by  the  end  of  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so, 
when  of  course  the  temperature  would 
be  entirely  too  low  at  night  for  melons. 
Starting  melons  and  cucumbers  early  in 
pots,  boxes,  etc.,  in  the  hotbed  requires 
careful  management.  The  temperature 
should  never  go  below  60  deg.  at  night, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  go  much  above  85 
deg.  in  the  daytime.  Careful  attention 
must  be  given  to  watering  and  airing, 
watering  only  on  bright  sunshiny  days 
and  not  later  than  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  applying  water  only  when  the  surface 
condition  of  the  soil  by  its  dry  appear¬ 
ance  indicates  the  need  of  it,  giving  only 
just  enough  to  saturate  the  soil.  Drain¬ 
age  must  be  good,  for  if  the  soil  becomes 
sodden  from  water  retained  in  the  pots, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  soon  decay, 
and  the  death  of  the  plants  speedily  fol¬ 
lows.  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in 
the  bed  so  that  the  temperature  may  be 
ascertained  at  all  times  and  on  bright 
days,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to 
SO  or  85  deg.  the  sash  should  be  raised 
to  admit  air,  and  to  prevent  the  tem¬ 
perature  going  too  high.  Always  raise 
the  end  of  the  sash  away  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  of  the  wind  so  as  to 
avoid  a  cold  draft  of  air  blowing  direct¬ 
ly  over  the  plants.  Many  inexperienced 
persons  fail  in  their  attempts  to  start 
melons  and  cucumbers  early  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  from  various  causes,  but  the 


cause  whatever  it  may  be  is  generally  the 
fault  of  the  one  in  charge  of  the  work. 

To  the  inexperienced  I  always  recom¬ 
mend  the  planting  of  the  seed  on  pieces 
of  sod  rather  than  in  pots,  as  the  chances 
of  success  are  much  greater,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  succeeded 
with  pots,  berry  boxes,  etc.,  I  herewith 
give  the  method  in  detail  to  be  pursued, 
and  if  carried  out  as  directed,  success  is 
almost  certain  to  follow.  Do  not  plant 
the  seed  too  early ;  the  first  week  in  May 
will  be  soon  enough.  Sods  from  an  old 
pasture  field  will  be  the  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  these  should  be  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  width,  and  may  be  cut  in  strips 
long  enough  to  reach  across  the  bed  and 
should  be  about  three  inches  in  thickness. 
Make  up  a  shallow  hotbed  of  about  one 
foot  of  manure,  and  cover  with  two  inches 
of  soil ;  plunge  a  thermometer  into  the 
manure  and  put  the  sash  on.  In  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  considerable  heat  will  he 
generated,  probably  going  up  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  degrees,  but  the  temperature  will 
soon  begin  to  subside  and  when  it  has 
fallen  to  90  deg.  lay  the  strips  of  sod  on 
the  bed,  fitting  them  closely  together. 
After  all  have  been  placed  in  position, 
with  spade  cut  the  strips  into  squares, 
and  around  the  center  of  each  square  of 
sod  place  three  or  four  seeds,  and  over 
the  entire  bed  sift  a  half  inch  or  so  of 
good  loam.  Sprinkle  thoroughly  with  a 
fine  rose  watering  pot,  and  place  on  the 
sash,  allowing  them  to  remain  tightly 
closed  until  the  seed  begins  to  cojne  up, 
which  will  be  in  from  three  to  five  days. 
Air  must  now  be  given,  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  acting  on  the  glass,  will  soon 
raise  the  temperature  too  high,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  young  plants.  The  temperature 
in  the  frame  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  much  above  SO  deg.  before  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  On  bright  days,  particularly  if 
the  weather  is  mild,  the  sash  will  have  to 
be  raised  early,  probably  by  eight  o’clock. 
If  watering  is  necessary,  it  may  be  done 
at  this  time,  but  on  cool  days  watering 
should  be  deferred  until  ten  o’clock  or 
thereabouts.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
plants  will  have  made  two  or  three  rough 
or  true  leaves,  when  they  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  (this  is  for  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  lTork;  farther  north  the 
work  may  have  to  be  done  a  few  days 
later).  If  a  cloudy  day  can  be  secured 
in  which  to  do  the  planting  out,  it  will 
be  a  great  advantage  as  the  plants  will 
then  show  but  little  effect  of  transplant¬ 
ing.  If  a  cloudy  day  cannot  be  had,  the 
plants  should  be  set  only  in  the  evening, 
as  the  heat  from  the  sun  will  cause  them 
to  wilt  considerably  if  set  early  in  the 
day,  but  when  set  in  the  evening  the  cool 
of  the  night  will  allow  the  plants  to  re¬ 
cuperate.  When  lifting  the  plants  for 
removal  to  the  field,  the  sods  should  be 
taken  up  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  roots  any  more  than 
can  be  helped.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry, 
the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  watered 
when  set  out. 

I  have  started  plants  in  this  manner 
in  competition  with  those  started  in  pots, 
berry  boxes,  etc.,  with  the  advantage 
greatly  in  favor  of  those  started  in  sod. 
There  is  something  in  the  physical  make¬ 
up  of  the  sods  that  the  young  plants 
seem  to  prefer,  and  thrive  in  better  than 
any  composted  soil  I  have  ever  tried  in 
connection  with  the  pot  method,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  drainage  is  always  perfect; 
there  is  never  any  danger  of  over  water¬ 
ing  or  the  soil  becoming  sodden  and  sour, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  use  of 
pots,  etc.  K. 


Forcing  Asparagus. 

I  would  like  your  advice  in  the  forcing 
of  asparagus.  Would  a  rose  house  tem¬ 
perature  or  carnation  house  suit  and  if 
so  which  of  the  two  would  do?  In  cov¬ 
ering  would  leaf  mold  or  moss  be  the 
best?  T.  ii.  M. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  T. 

Either  the  rose  or  carnation  house  may 
be  used  for  Winter  forcing  of  this  vege- 
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table  with  good  results.  I  rather  prefer 
the  house  with  the  lower  temperature,  as 
the  shoots  as  a  rule  are  of  a  much  better 
grade  than  those  forced  in  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  temperature  such  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  forcing  of  roses.  When  Win¬ 
ter  forcing  of  asparagus  is  contemplated 
as  a  permanent  feature,  plants  should  be 
grown  especially  for  the  purpose,  as  roots 
of  the  highest  vitality  only  should  be  used 
for  forcing  and  it  is  seldom  a  grower 
wishes  to  sacrifice  such  roots  from  his 
outdoor  beds.  The  roots  should  be  four 
or  five  years  old  from  the  planting  of  the 
bed.  They  should  be  dug  as  late  in  the 
Fall  as  possible,  care  being  taken  at  the 
time  of  digging  not  to  break  the  crown 
apart,  and  to  lift  them  with  as  much  soil 
adhering  as  possible.  Store  the  clumps  in 
any  cool  place  until  wanted  for  use. 
When  placing  the  clumps  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  they  may  be  formed  in  a  pile  of  any 
desired  size  and  covered  with  any  kind  of 
short  litter  or  soil  to  prevent  them  from 
drying  out  too  much.  Freezing  some¬ 
what  will  do  them  no  injury. 

The  roots  may  be  forced  in  the  bunch 
or  under  it  as  seems  most  convenient,  pre¬ 
ferably  under  the  bench  when  the  heating 
pipes  are  not  too  near  the  ground.  The 
manner  of  bedding  the  roots  depends  upon 
what  kind  of  “grass”  one  wishes  to  grow, 
whether  blanched  or  green  shoots.  If 
blanched,  and  they  are  to  be  grown  under 
the  bench  a  sort  of  pit  should  be  made 
about  a  foot  in  depth.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  removing  the  soil  to  that 
depth  or  the  excavation  may  be  six 
inches  deep  and  six-inch  boards  set  up 
around  the  pit,  or  the  bed  may  be  made 
on  the  surface  by  forming  an  enclosure 
with  boards  12  inches  wide.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  place  two  or  three  Inches  of  good  soil, 
set  in  the  clumps  close  together  and  fill 
in  with  fine  soil  to  a  depth  of  seven 
inches  over  the  crowns.  When  possible  a 
temperature  of  about  45  degrees  should  be 
kept  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  may  be 
raised  to  normal.  This  low  temperature 
in  the  beginning  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  is  considered  of  advantage  by 
the  best  authorities.  The  roots  should 
have  an  abundance  of  water  at  all  stages 
of  the  forcing  period. 

If  green  “grass”  is  to  be  grown  the 
forcing  bed  need  not  be  over  six  or  eight 
inches  deep.  The  preparation  for  and  the 
placing  of  the  clumps  is  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  for  the  blanched  shoots,  but 
only  about  two  inches  of  soil  should  he 
placed  over  the  crowns.  Cutting  may 
usually  commence  in  15  to  20  days  after 
bedding  the  clumps  and  continue  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  or  longer.  When  the  roots 
are  exhausted  they  are  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  pile.  A  fresh  supply  of  roots  is 
brought  in  every  30  days  or  so  to  keep  up 
a  succession  and  continuous  supply.  K. 

Spraying  Experience. 

The  State  experiment  stations  give 
much  of  value,  but  their  results  must  be 
checked  up  with  the  results  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  own  experiment  stations  before  they 
can  have  any  enduring  value.  We  find 
that  a  spraying  operation  which  gives 
satisfactory  results  on  small  trees  at 
Ithaca  or  Geneva  may  be  of  little  use  on 
very  large  trees  here.  We  find  here  that 
we  get  the  best  results  when  we  spray 
with  a  strong  wind.  When  the  wind  is 
weak  we  spray  small  trees  or  let  the 
machines  stand,  but  we  try  to  make  the 
rigs  work  every  minute  when  there  is  a 
strong,  steady  wind  from  any  direction, 
but  preferably  from  north  or  south. 
With  such  a  wind  we  can  hit  the  tops  of 
the  trees  10  feet  or  more  above  the  tops 
of  the  spray  rods,  and  can  hit  one  side  of 
every  limb  on  the  tree.  With  a  good 
wind  the  general  rule  is  to  spray  until 
every  branch  in  sight  begins  to  drip. 
With  a  good  wind  there  is  little  need  of 
getting  the  spray  mixture  on  men  or 
teams.  We  have  tried  spraying  the  pear 
psylla  from  two  sides  at  once,  but  cannot 
toll  yet  what  the  result  will  be.  It  looks 
as  though  we  must  control  the  psylla  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  grow  pears. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.  A.  c.  w. 


W iiEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers  may  write  to  h.  k.  Muiford 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mentioning  this 
paper,  and  receive,  without  cost,  a  copy  of 

“The  Evidence” 

which  contains  conclusive  photographic  and  writ¬ 
ten  proof  of  the  value  of  the  MULFORD  CULTURES 
for  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Cowpeas,  Soy  Beans,  Peanuts, 
Vetches  and  otherlegume  crops.  Write  today. 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

beats  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  also  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will 
operate  as  fast  as  desired  Better,  easier 
and  faster  than  any  $5,  $10  or  $15  spray 
pump.  Insist  on  >our  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  little  implement.  Prepaid, 

7  He,  Circulars. 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO.,  Dcpt.H,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Peach,  Truck  and  Berry  Baskets,  Berry 
Crates,  Apple  Boxes,  Ladders,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md, 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  PEAS  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and  silage. 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc. — all  the  best  varieties. 
Mangel  Wurzels  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock 
feeding. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  desired, 
also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


COW  PEAS  at  WHOLESALE 
MILLET  8  CLOVER  S:£££LKK 

r  V  *  7  Dpt.152.Baltiinore.Md. 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers.  Established  1870. 


FOR  SALE 

Cow  Peas,  $2.50  bnshel;  Soy  Beans,  $2.50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed, 
$9.50  bushel;  Bean  Screenings,  *40  ton:  Oat  Flakes. 
$50  ton.  JosepliE.  Holland,  Milford,  Delaware 


O  ft  V  B  CllIC  Variety  Jet.  Ripens  in  Ohio. 
O  U  I  D  EM  II  O  Fine  variety  for  hay.  $2.25  per 
bushel.  Sample  on  request.  W.  B.  FULTON,  Sidney,  Ohio 


TOMATO 

cnNo 


1— PEPPER— EGG — SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY 
PLANTS.  Price  List  on  application. 
CUNO  BECKER,  :  VIN’ELANI),  N.  J. 


CAD  CA|  ST—  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  100 
r\/r*  50c.  300.  $1.00.  Postpaid. 

$2.00  per  1,000.  Tomato,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Catalogue 
Free.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  HARTLY,  DEL. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  if.™1™’ 

l.OOO,  $K.SO  per  10,000:  TOMATO,  SHEET  POTATO,  $1.50 
per  l.OOO:  CAULIFLOWER,  PEPPERS,  EOO  PLANTS,  $2.50 
per  1 .000.  Scud  for  list.  1.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  l'a. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE.  SWEET  POTATO,  TOMATO,  PEPPER. 
CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY.  EGG  PLANTS 
Leading,  varieties.  Lai-ge  or  small  lots,  by  express  or 
mail.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Iteinseuburg,  N.  Y. 


SWF  FT  SEKD.  White  and  large  biennial 
*  yellow.  Prices  and  circular  on 
p  y  /~\\  r  XT'  r>  request.  E.  BARTON,  Box 
L/LeVJVILlS.  29,  -  Falmoutli,  Kentucky 


Vpffptohlp  Plank- Tomato<  Pepper,  Celery.  Cauli- 
icgoldUlc  r  I  all  IS  flower.  Cabbage  and  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N  J. 


ForSale:  500,000  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  Plants.  Send 
for  price  list.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  ROMANCE 
SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Caleb  Bore*  A  Son,  Cbesnold,  Del. 


Winter  Vetch  for  Sale 

home-grown  winter  vetch  for  sale  at  $7.50  per  bushel. 
Sample  sent  if  requested.  T.  II.  KING,  Trumaniburg',  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earlieat,  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive 
Varieties 

It  ASP  HER  It  V,  RL.YCKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS,  HORSE- 
RADISH  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES 

Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  ltemsenbiirg,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Parnmel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  ShoesmitU . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W,  30th  St„  New  York  City 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  (Fishkill-on-Hudson)  New  York 
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Does  Tobacco  Ruin  Land  ? 

Having  heard  several  times  that  land 
used  for  tobacco  growing  in  Connecticut 
will  be  useless  for  farming  of  any  other 
sort  ever  after  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  this  is  true.  f.  r.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  an  exploded  tradition  that  to¬ 
bacco  growing  ruins  land.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  only  the  wrapper  leaf  type 
is  grown,  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
only  on  lands  which  are  light  and  sandy 
and  naturally  unproductive.  Heavier  fer¬ 
tilization  is  required  for  tobacco  than  for 
any  other  crop  grown  here.  The  crop 
has  been  grown  on  the  same  land  success¬ 
fully  for  40  years,  and  the  soil  is  not  im¬ 
poverished,  but  improved  by  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing.  I  have  seen  large  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes  grown,  following  years  of  to¬ 
bacco  growing.  E.  H.  ,Ti 

Connecticut. 


spring-tooth  would  give  satisfaction. 
Good  crops  of  corn  are  often  grown  on 
such  soil,  but  the  cultivators  are  worn  out 
rapidly.  Such  soils  are  strong  as  a  rule, 
but  the  labor  required  in  picking  stones 
will  be  too  much  for  the  average  baek- 
to-the-landei\  He  would  do  better  to  let 
the  stones  alone  and  plant  peach  or  apple 
trees.  After  struggling  with  a  stony  farm 
we  would,  if  we  were  hunting  another, 
first  look  for  the  stone  walls  to  observe 
the  character  of  the  rocks  and  then  see 
how  many  smaller  stones  we  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  pick  up.  Probably  “The  Soil,” 
by  F.  H.  King,  is  as  good  as  any  book  on 
the  subject. 


Thick-necked  Onions. 

What  causes  onions  grown  from  seed  to 
grow  scullions?  Last  Summer  I  had  a 
large  bed,  enough  to  have  grown  at  least 
three  bushels  of  onions ;  kept  them  well 
cultivated  and  clean,  but  did  not  get  half 
a  peck  of  good  onions.  The  rest  were 
all  scullions,  large  thick  stems,  with  tops 
which  stayed  green,  and  would  not  die 
even  when  tramped  down ;  almost  no 
bulbs,  but  with  great  bunches  of  fibrous 
roots.  s.  M.  T. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

The  fault  complained  of  is  sometimes 
due  to  inferior  seed,  and  quite  often  to 
the  use  of  too  much  fresh  stable  manure. 
Seeds  produced  from  thick-neck  onions 
are  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  as  like 
begets  like  it  very  often  happens  nearly 
the  whole  crop  will  be  thick  necks  or 
scullions  when  grown  from  such  seed. 
When  too  much  fresh  manure  is  used, 
about  the  same  results  will  ensue,  no 
matter  how  high  the  quality  of  the  seed. 
Put  few  crops  will  respond  more  readily 
and  abundantly  to  the  use  of  large  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure  than  the  onion,  but  the 
manure  should  be  quite  well  rotted  and 
fine.  In  that  condition  it  may  be  used  in 
quantity  up  to  as  much  as  60  to  75  tons 
to  the  acre  without  overdoing  it.  K. 


Soy  Beans  for  Hay. 

I  have  about  three-fourths  of  an  aci’e 
of  ground,  which  I  wished  to  sow  to  oats 
and  peas,  intending  to  cut  them  green  for 
hay.  I  ordered  the  oats,  peas  and  grass 
seed,  and  hired  a  man  to  drill  them  in. 
It  came  up  all  right,  but  I  find  that  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  me  peas,  as  I  ordered, 
they  sent  me  Soy  beans.  Can  I  cut  this 
crop  as  I  could  the  peas  and  oats?  The 
dealer  I  purchased  the  seed  from  claimed 
they  were  billed  to  him  as  peas. 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  l.  n.  w. 

Yes.  You  can  cut  the  Soy  beans  as 
you  would  peas — if  they  are  not  killed  by 
a  late  frost.  The  Soy  beans  are  tender 
and  not  usually  planted  before  corn.  The 
beans  will  not  make  as  good  fodder  as  the 
Canada  peas,  but  they  will  help  as  cattle 
feed. 


Improving  Tobacco  Flavor. 

I  raise  tobacco  for  a  money  crop  and 
like  a  cigar  occasionally,  but  our  Mary¬ 
land  tobacco  is  lacking  the  pleasant 
aroma  of  other  tobacco.  IIow  can  it  be 
treated  to  give  a  more  pleasant  taste  and 
smell?  Is  there  anything  other  than  es¬ 
sence  of  tonka  (too  costly)  that  I  could 
spray  on  the  leaf  to  add  to  its  flavor?  I 
must  use  the  flavor  on  the  leaf  and  not 
the  made  cigars;  I  must  not  keep  them 
made  ahead  as  I  am  tempted  to  smoke 
too  much,  but  just  make  one  as  I  want 
it.  F.  w.  n. 

Hollywood,  Md. 

The  lighter  grades  of  Maryland  tobacco 
might  be  got  into  condition  for  making 
a  common  cigar  by  treating  it  in  the  way 
the  Connecticut  tobacco  is  treated.  That 
is,  after  taking  it  down,  pack  it  in  cases 
holding  about  300  pounds,  and  leave  it 
to  ferment  for  about  a  year.  Then  by 
using  this  tobacco  as  filler  and  binder, 
and  getting  some  Broad  Leaf  Connecticut 
for  wrapper,  you  might  make  a  fair  cig¬ 
ar.  A  better  one  can  be  made  by  slip¬ 
ping  in  a  sprig  of  Havana  and  Zimmer 
Spanish  in  the  filler  to  add  flavor  to  the 
home-grown  article.  With  this  ferment¬ 
ing  process  the  Maryland  tobacco  will 
make  a  better  pipe  tobacco  than  for  cig¬ 
ars.  M  ith  a  complete  Havana  filler,  a 
Maryland  binder  and  a  Connecticut  Broad 
Leaf  wrapper,  a  very  good  cigar  can  be 
ma<3e-  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Cover  Crop  for  Orchard. 

I  have  a  steep  hillside  planted  with 
young  apple  and  peach  trees,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  it  in  sod.  Will  Cow- 
horn  turnips  answer  for  a  cover  crop, 
sowing  them  about  July  1,  and  leaving 
them  on  the  ground?  They  root  deeply 
and  would  keep  the  ground  open  and 
loose.  Crimson  clover  does  not  appear  to 
do  very  well  here ;  besides,  it  dies  down 
in  Winter  and  does  not  appear  to  make  a 
very  good  mulch  here.  Will  some  reader 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  give  his  opinion,  or  bet¬ 
ter.  his  experience,  if  he  has  had  any? 

Marshall’s  Creek,  Pa.  a.  s. 

You  can  sow  the  Cow-horn  turnips  as 
you  suggest,  but  our  own  plan  would  be 
to  add  about  one  bushel  of  rye  to  the 
acre.  The  Cow-horn  turnips  alone  will 
not  give  so  much  organic  matter  as  the 
combination  will,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  rye  will  cover  the  ground  during  the 
Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  give  a  nice 
crop  to  be  plowed  under.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  have  had  experience  with 
Cow-horn  turnips  alone,  but  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  rye  in  addition.  The  general  plan 
you  speak  of  is  feasible,  and  will  work 
out  reasonably  well. 


Sun-Dried  Alfalfa. — If  the  Alfalfa 
growers  would  cure  their  crop  so  that 
the  leaves  will  not  shell  off  the  dairyman 
of  New  England  can  feed  it  with  some 
profit.  A  good  share  of  it  is  cured  in 
the  sun.  I  have  been  feeding  Alfalfa  for 
the  past  few  years.  Some  seasons  it  has 
cost  me  over  $1,000.  Some  cars  have 
proved  to  be  pretty  poor  stuff ;  with  the 
leaves  off  the  stems  are  about  as  good 
as  sticks.  I  bought  a  car  of  Idaho  Al¬ 
falfa  that  was  standing  on  track  here.  It 
looked  all  right  in  the  car;  when  I  open¬ 
ed  the  bales  it  proved  to  be  a  mass  of 
stems.  It  was  not  a  dead  loss  to  me; 
I  could  feed  it  to  my  horses.  A  dealer 
that  will  put  such  stuff  on  the  market 
should  be  advertised,  h.  w.  bassett. 

Connecticut. 


Stony  Soil. 

In  article  on  page  651,  “Selecting  a 
1  ai'm>  what  is  the  significance  of  ‘Tound 
or  Hat  stones”  on  cultivated  fields?  Can 
you  recommend  a  good  book  on  “stone- 
ology  with  reference  to  soils?  e.  c.  m. 

Maplewood,  N.  ,T. 

W  hat  we  said  was  this :  “Are  the  culti¬ 
vated  fields  covered  with  sand  or  flat 
stones,  and  are  there  many  stone  walls 
around  the  fields?”  A  soil  covered  with 
these  stones  is  usually  strong,  but  great 
labor  or  expense  will  be  needed  to  clear 
such  fields  for  cropping.  We  have  seen 
fields  with  more  than  one-third  of  the 
surface  covered  with  flat  stones,  so  that 
such  tools  as  the  Acme  or  disk  could  not 
l,e  successfully  used.  Nothing  but  a 


Killing  Brush  In  Fence  Row. — One 
or  our  readers  has  a  problem  which  is 
too  much  for  him.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
people  can  help.  This  man  has  bought 
a  large  farm  containing  a  number  of  old 
fields.  There  are  from  eight  to  10  miles 
of  old  stone  wall  around  the  place,  and 
as  is  usual,  these  walls  are  lined  with 
shrubs  and  trees  and  trash  of  all  kinds. 
This  man  wants  some  reasonably  cheap 
and  effective  way  of  cleaning  out  this 
brush.  It  would  be  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  grub  out  this  growth'  without 
moving  the  entire  wall,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  at  present.  Is  there  any  chem¬ 
ical  which  could  be  used  cheaply  enough 
to  pay !  This  man  says  he  worked  once 
on  a  place  where  a  hand  was  dischai’ged 
for  killing  a  cherry  tree  by  pouring  a 
quantity  of  kei'osene  in  the  ground 
around  the  trunk.  Will  kerosene  or  salt, 
carbolic  acid,  or  any  combination  of 
chemicals  do  this  work  at  reasonable 
cost?  Something  is  wanted  that  will  kill 
the  brush  out  quickly  on  both  sides  of  the 
wall  without  costing  too  much.  Can 
anyone  make  a  suggestion? 
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More  Power  To  You ! 

Does  your  gas  en-  |  1 1  -p 

fists' te  '  and  How  lo  Get  It ! 

your  auto  give  good— and  eontinnoni— service?  Most  of  your  &  This 

troubles  are  likely  to  be  ignition  troubles.  Try  feeding  /N  Book 
fat,  hot  sparks  from  free 

Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries 

They  Spark  Strongest— Last  Longest 

Your  dealer  will  recommend  “Red  Seal*”  for  all  purposes 
requiring  the  use  of  Dry  Cells.  They  give  satisfactory 
service;  are  economical.  The  guarantee  protect*  yon. 

Ask  Your  Dealer! 

“How  To  Run  the  Gas  Engine— Simplified”  sent  Free 
on  request.  Valuable  to  all  users  of  gas  engine  power 
Mention  dealer  s  name  when  writing  and  weTl  also  send 
menj»ary  co9^,  °*  our  catalog:  containing:  pictures  nnd 
descriptions  of  every&w*  electrical  for  home  and  on  the  farm. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  17  Park  Place,  New  York 

Chicago,  SI.  Louu,  San  Francisco— Faeloriei;  Jersey  City,  Cincinnati,  Ravenna,  0. 


BDNCHeKdroWER 


Make  more  money  on  your  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  peas,  flax,  vetch,  soy 
beans — all  short  grain  crops,  by  using  the  Thornburgh  Side-Delivery  Buncher  and  Windrower. 
8ave  waste  of  time,  seed,  fodder.  Chalmers,  Oregon,  writes,  “Best  assistance  I've  had  in  16 
years.  Outs  a  third  more  acres  in  half  the  time,  cuts  clean,  puts  hay  in  shape  for  quicker  loading, 
turns  it  out  of  horses  way,  no  waste  of  seed.” 

,  Fooilu  AHaohpH  In  nnv  Mnwpr  Leavescrop  in  either  loose  bunches  or  windrows. 
Ldollj  AildbllcU  IU  UIIY  ITIUnoI  Hoads  and  leaves  in  center,  stems  out  to  dry  quick. 
Saves  seed  and  leaves.  No  raking  or  tedding.  Buncher  cun  be  folded  for  moving, 
,not  necessary  to  detach.  Thornburgh  Buncher s  used  In  every  state.  Posi¬ 
tively  warranted  to  work  right.  Costs  little — pays  for  itself  every  day.  Write 
for  catalog.  Mention  dealer’s  name.  Write  nearest  distributor  or  to  us. 
DISTRIBUTORS:  Lininger  Imp.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  C’t  Northern  Imp.  Co..  Minn.,  Minn. 
H.irsch  Bros.,  .Milwaukee,  Wio.  P.  A  O.  Plow  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  P.  &  O.  Plow  Co.. 

“o.,  Peoria,  Ill.  Pacific  Inin.  Co.,  San  F  rancisco,  Calif.  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  Freeman  &  Son,  Portland,  Oro.  ^ 

THE  THORNBURGH  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  6  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


*4  TO  *8  MORE  PROFIT  acRE 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  using  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 

„  ...  w  ,  „  ami  made  fertile 

with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders’  Supplies 
Write  tor  our  catalogue  Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain  •' 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE’ CO..  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE?  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


I 

'CAN  YOU 
NAME 

HIS  WOODf 


The  United  States  Forest  Service  says  of  a  certain  wood: 

“It  is  Hard,  Dense,  Very  Strong,  Flexible,  Straight  and  Even  in  the 

Gram;  a  Good ,  Sound  Timber  of  a  Nature  Free  from  Weakening  Defects  ” 

Bulletin  No.  99,  1911. 

What’s  the  answer?  What  is  this  wood  possessing  so  many  desirable  qualities, 
proved  by  Government  test? 

It’S  Southern  Yellow  Pine — Nothing  Else 

The  Wood  of  a  Thousand  Uses  the  wood  the  Forest  Service  experts 
found  to  be  the  toughest ,  strongest,  hardest  soft  wood,  and,  in  these  qualities,  superior 
to  many  hard  woods.  r 

Look  at  this  table.  The  figures  are  the  result  of  tests  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  show  just  how  much  Southern  Yellow  Pine  surpasses  hard  woods  of  pro¬ 
verbial  strength  in  its  resistance  to  a  crushing  weight— that  means  weight-carrying 
quality.  The  figures  indicate  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine . 4,280 

White  Oak . 3,500 

Liard  Maple . .3,850 

Llickory,  Big  Shellbark . 3,890 


Rock  Elm . 3  740 

Blue  Ash . 4180 

Black  Cherry . 3  540 

Hackberry . !  .2^520 


ABOUT  THE  ONLY  GOOD  QUALITY  THE  GOVERNMENT  DOES 
NOT  MENTION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SOUTHERN  YELLOW  PINE  IS 

Low  Cost  to  the  User 

and  your  lumber  dealer  will  mention  that  if  you  ask  him. 

.  The  Government’s  purpose  in  testing  the  qualities  of  wood  is  to  aid  you — 
assist  you  in  a  choice  of  a  wood  suited  to  your  needs  in  building  about  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  You  can  depend  on  the  Government’s  tests;  they  are  accurate 
and  thorough,  and  made  without  prejudice.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  acting  on 
the  information  provided,  and  buying  the  strongest,  most  durable,  easiest  worked 
and  most  economical  wood  for  all-around  farm  and  home  use — 


/ 


/ 


Southern  Yellow  Pine 

Whether  you  are  building  a  house,  barn,  silo,  feed  shed,  granary,  / \ 
hog  house  or  water  tank,  or  only  replacing  a  tool  handle,  you’ll  '/  pine^11 
find  Yellow  Pine  perfectly  and  faithfully  serves  your  purpose.  '  Association 
And  your  dealer  always  has  it  in  stock.  /  626-C  Interstate 

Before  you  begin  that  new  building  on  the  farm,  send  to  /  New 
us  for  plans  for  barn,  granary,  poultry  house,  feed  sheds,  /send  me  FREE  your  ’  * 

feedrack,  L  and  other  farm  structures.  These  plans  are  y 
FREE,  are  practical  and  up-to-date,  and  include  com-  yr 
plete  specifications.  r 

We  have  nothing  to  sell  you — we  / 

simply  want  you  to  learn  fully  the  possibilities  / 
in  usefulness  and  money-saving  of  Southern  / 

Yellow  Pine.  Town 


Silo  Book 

P'ans  of  Farm'Buildings 
Table  of  Lumber  Testa 
House  Plans 


Name _ 


R.  F.  D. . .  State 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Tbe  Cunard  steamer 
Lusitania,  which  sailed  from  New  York 
May  1.  was  torpedoed.  May  7,  off  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  Ireland,  by  German 
submarines.  The  attack  was  made  with- 
out  warning.  The  ship  sank  within  15 
minutes.  Two  torpedoes  are  said  to  have 
been  fired,  both  of  which  burst  inside  the 
big  liner.  The  dead  of  the  Lusitania  re¬ 
mained,  May  31,  at  1,150.  of  whom  114 
were  proved  American  citizens.  There 
are  707  survivors,  405  passengers  and 
502  crew,  and  176  bodies,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  buried  at  Queenstown,  May 
10.  There  were  47  injured  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  30  of  whom  are  passengers  and 
17  crew.  There  are  many  young  children 
among  the  victims. 

Four  bills  wiping  out  all  political  party 
lines  in  State  elections  and  leaving  the 
party  label  only  to  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress,  both  House  and  Senate,  were  the 
most  important  legislation  enacted  by 
the  forty-first  California  Legislature.  Un¬ 
der  the  non-partisan  act  voters  will  reg¬ 
ister  without  naming  any  partisan  affilia¬ 
tion.  At  primary  elections  when  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress  are  to  be  nominated 
there  will  be  only  one  ballot.  Voters 
when  handed  their  ballots  will  declare 
their  party,  and  the  names  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  of  other  parties  for  Congress  will 
be  stamped  out.  In  place  of  the  present 
method  of  selecting  delegates  to  the 
State  party  conventions  committeemen 
will  be  picked  by  Congress  districts,  and 
they,  with  the  party  nominees  for  Con¬ 
gress.  will  compose  the  State  conventions. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  has  been 
asked  by  the  Merchants  Association  to 
seek  amendment  of  the  postal  conven¬ 
tions  with  foreign  countries  so  that 
liquids  may  be  sent  abroad  by  parcel 
post  up.  to  the  weight  limit  of  eleven 
pounds.  He  has  promised  to  try  to  bring 
about  the  change.  There  is  at  present 
some  confusion  in  the  situation.  While 
Austria,  Brazil,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Norway  permit  the  shipment  of 
liquids  by  parcel  post,  other  countries 
prohibit  such  shipment,  but  allow  liquids 
to  be  mailed  as  samples,  with  a  limit  of 
12  ounces. 

William  .T.  A.  Bailey,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Hardware 
and  Machinery  Export  Corporation,  and 
Chauncey  Holt,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
Chauncey  Holt  Company,  printers,  at 
227  West  Seventeenth  Street,  were  ar¬ 
raigned,  May  7,  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Houghton,  at  New  York, 
charged  with  using  the  mails  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  purposes.  They  are  said  to  have 
defrauded  persons  acquiring  territorial 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  for  the  sale  of  an  automobile 
called  the  Carnegie.  Two  men,  arrested 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are  also  said  to  be 
involved  in  the  conspiracy.  To  persons 
in  the  South  and  West,  and  in  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  Australia,  it 
was  represented  that  the  Carnegie  com¬ 
pany  was  known  throughout  the  world  for 
its  soundness,  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
Carnegie  automobile  it  manufactured  the 
Carnegie  tractor,  sharper  and  planer,  in¬ 
dustrial  locomotive,  steel  well  drilling 
machine  and  wire  rope. 

Snow  fell  in  northwestern  Kansas,  a 
section  of  the  Panhandle  district  of  Texas 
and  at  Denver,  May  G.  Killing  frosts 
nipped  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  while  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  a  large  portion  of 
Kansas  shivered  under  cold  rains.  Good- 
land,  Kan.,  was  covered  with  an  inch  of 
snow,  while  flurries  fell  in  the  northwest¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  Dalhart,  Tex.,  re¬ 
ported  a  white  blanket  covering  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Panhandle.  It  is  feared  the 
fruit  trees  are  seriously  injured. 

Fifteen  persons  were  killed  and  more 
than  two-score  injured  by  a  tornado, 
May  6,  which  passed  through  the  west¬ 
ern'  part  of  Acadia  Parish  in  Southern 
Louisiana.  Three  persons  were  injured 
and  much  property  damaged  at  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  the  same  day  by  a  heavy  wind 
storm.  In  the  Petrolia  oil  fields,  near 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  25  derricks  were 
wrecked  and  several  houses  damaged. 
The  ward  school  was  partly  unroofed 
and  several  children  were  injured. 

The  city  common  council  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  unanimously  passed  a  meas¬ 
ure  adopting  Eastern  time  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  Detroit. 

Harvey  E.  Brewer,  Jacob  L.  Brewer, 
John  A.  Gembei’ling  and  other  residents 
,  of  New  Jersey  who  say  they  are  lineal 
descendants  of  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus 
began  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York,  May  11,  to  recover 
from  Trinity  Church  Corporation  the 
property  on  the  lower  West  Side  which 
was  the  “land  and  bowery”  of  Anneke 
Jans  Bogardus  and  her  husband  when 
Wouter  van  Twiller  was  Governor  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  contention  of  Van- 
dervoort  II.  Downes,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs,  that  Frau  Bogardus  had  the 
property  deeded  to  her  on  January  20, 
1633,  by  Gov.  van  Twiller  and  that  the 
title  has  never  left  the  Bogardus  family. 
Therefore  he  holds  that  Trinity  Church 
Corporation  occupies  the  grounds  unlaw¬ 
fully.  A  number  of  similar  suits  have 
been  brought  in  various  courts  from  time 
to  time,  but  according  to  Jay  &  Candler, 
attorneys  for  Trinity  Church,  all  have 
been  dropped  or  dismissed  for  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence.  So  extensive  was  the  attempt  to 
interest  lineal  descendants  of  Anneke 
Jans  Bogardus  that  Elmer  E.  Good,  a 
^Buffalo  lawyer,  and  John  H.  Fonda,  pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Union  Association  of  Heirs 
of  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus,  were  indicted 
on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  They  were  tried  before  Judge 
Learned  Hand  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  and  were  acquitted.  The 
Jans  farm  included  property  which. 
Toughly  bounded,  would  now  lie  between 
Fulton  and  Christopher  streets,  west  of 
Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River. 

A  criminal  relationship  between  union 
leaders  of  the  garment  and  other  workers 
of  New  York  on  the  one  hand  and  hordes 
of  gunmen  on  the  other  side,  whose  daily 
business  it  has  been  for  years  to  hire 
themselves  out  for  a  few  dollars  a  day 
to  these  leaders  to  kill  and  injure  work¬ 
men  and  destroy  the  property  of  employ¬ 
ers,  became  known  May  11.  Almost  two- 
score  men  and  women  were  indicted  as 
the  result  of  a  city  and  county  investiga¬ 
tion  stretching  over  months.  Numerous 
arrests  were  made  and  the  criminal  trials 
for  crimes  that  run  from  murder  down 
to  intimidation  will  disclose,  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  confident,  a  working  agreement 
by  which  during  the  almost  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  labor  troubles  in  garment  and 
other  factories  throughout  Manhattan 
union  labor  leaders  hired  gunmen  and 
assigned  them  to  do  criminal  acts  as  their 
own  employers  might  engage  workmen  to 
cut  and  stitch  garments.  Men  affiliated 
with  the  joint  board  of  the  cloak  and 
skirt  makers’  unions,  white  goods 
workers'  unions,  bakers’  organizations, 
rag  picking  unions  and  other  work¬ 
ers  are  accused  of  hiring  thugs  by  the 
day  to  commit  at  least  one  murder  and 
almost  countless  crimes  ranking  less  only 
than  murder  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— Members  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Milk  Stand¬ 
ards  and  manufacturers  and  distributers 
of  milk,  butter,  ice  cream  and  condensed 
milk  met  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York,  May  7,  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
labelling  and  standardizing  of  all  the 
ice  cream,  butter  and  condensed  milk  sold 
in  the  United  States  according  to  a  san¬ 
itary  degree.  So  far  this  commission  has 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  departments 
of  health  in  the  various  cities  and  States 
throughout  the  country  in  attending  to 
the  proper  sanitary  conditions  and  grade 
of  all  the  milk  sold  in  this  country,  but 
no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ice  cream,  butter  and  condensed 
milk.  According  to  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  which  is  composed  of  many 
medical  experts,  attention  toward  these 
products  is  quite  as  important.  Dr.  M. 
J.  Rosenau,  head  of  the  Harvard  depart¬ 
ment  of  preventive  medicines,  presided 
May  7.  Dr.  Carl  Alsberg,  successor  to 
Dr.  Wiley,  in  tbe  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
commission’s  object.  The  departments 
of  health  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  undertake 
to  see  that  the  standard  of  grade  and  effi¬ 
ciency  adopted  for  the  products  of  ice 
cream,  butter  and  condensed  milk  by  the 
commission  is  carried  out  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  as  it  is  with  the  sale  of 
milk  and  cream. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  Seabrook  Farms,  near  Bridge- 
ton,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  June  9th, 
(Wednesday).  This  will  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  see  an  up-to-date  ir¬ 
rigation  plant,  for  market  garden  crops 
and  strawberries.  Their  special  berry  is 
the  Chesapeake  and  it  will  be  at  its 
height  near  that  time.  The  day  promises 
to  be  a  very  interesting  one. 

The  chestnut  bark  disease  has  become 
so  serious  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  it  is  desirable  to  quarantine  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  North  Carolina, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  or  such  portions 
thereof  as  may  be  found  to  be  essential. 
A  public  hearing  on  this  question  was 
held  in  Washington,  May  IS.  The  pro¬ 
posed  quarantine  will  restrict  the  move¬ 
ment  from  this  territory  of  chestnut  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  and  chestnut  lumber  with  the 
bark  on. 

Bulletin  No.  395  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  deals 
with  a  method  of  treatment  for  Hop  mil¬ 
dew  that  has  proved  successful  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice.  Owing  to  its  applicability 
in  so  few  localities  this  bulletin  will  not 
be  issued  in  “Popular  Edition,”  nor  gen¬ 
erally  distributed  outside  the  State,  but 
will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  any  Hop 
grower. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Shaw,  chief  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  bureau  of  nursery  and 
orchards,  has  been  assigned  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Commission  to  install  the 
agricultural  exhibit  of  the  State  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


The  Mailbag. 

Hardwood  Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

I  am  using  hardwood  ashes  on  light 
sandy  soil,  broadcasting  them  now7.  How 
would  you  use  nitrate  of  soda,  dry  or  a 
liquid?  j.  j.  H. 

Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

You  can  use  the  wood  ashes  just  as  you 
would  lime.  Broadcast  them  on  the  soil 
after  plowing,  and  harrow  them  care¬ 
fully  in.  You  will  get  good  returns  from 
them  in  that  way.  There  are  various 
ways  of  handling  nitrate;  you  can  crush 
the  lumps  up  fine  and  mix  the  nitrate 
with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  dry 
soil  or  fine  sand.  Make  a  thorough  mix¬ 
ture  and  broadcast  the  whole  thing  as  you 


would  any  fertilize!’.  This  makes  an  even 
distribution,  better  than  where  you  try 
to  use  the  small  quantity  of  nitrate  alone. 
Another  way  is  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in 
water  and  pour  this  liquid  over  coal 
ashes  or  sand,  wetting  it  all  down 
through.  Then  after  it  is  dry  again  you 
can  broadcast  the  whole  thing  as  you 
would  a  fertilizer.  This  makes  a  good 
way  to  distribute  the  soluble  material,  or 
in  addition  to  these  methods  you  can  dis¬ 
solve  the  nitrate  in  water  and  apply  it  to 
the  grass  or  grain  out  of  a  tank  or 
sprinkler.  The  dry  method,  however,  is 
probably  as  good  as  any. 


Destroying  Peach  Borers. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  borers  in  peach  trees?  Is  there 
anything  to  kill  them  in  the  tree,  or  any 
other  way  of  getting  them  out  besides  cut¬ 
ting  them  out?  Last  year  I  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  my  trees  and  this  year  found 
them  as  bad  as  ever.  t1.  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  know  of  nothing  surer  than  dig¬ 
ging  the  borers  out.  A  wash  or  swabbing 
with  lime-sulphur  mixture — about  one  to 
10  will  help.  It  will  probably  kill  some 
of  the  borers  and  repel  the.  moth  which 
lays  the  egg,  but  the.  only  sure  way  is  to 
dig  or  cut  the  borers  out. 


Mines  at  Sea. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
mines  which  are  located  in  the  North 
sea  and  near  by  during  the  present  war? 

s.  K. 

This  question  was  sent  to  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  We  received 
the  following  reply : 

“Inasmuch  as  the  details  of  the  mines 
used  by  the  European  nations  now  at  war 
are  kept  confidential  the  Bureau  cannot 
give  you  the  information  requested,  as  the 
details  of  these  mines  are  not  definitely 
known. 

“In  general  the  mines  are  anchored 
contact  mines,  moored  about  15  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  water,  carrying  an 
explosive  charge  of  from  200  to  500 
pounds  each,  and  are  exploded  by  contact, 
i.  e.,  by  the  vessel  striking  the  mine.  The 
explosion  of  400  or  500  pounds  of  explo¬ 
sive  such  as  used  in  these  mines  when  in 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  a  ship  is  gen¬ 
erally  sufficiently  destructive  to  sink  a 
merchant  vessel.” 


May  22,  1915. 

Steam-boiling  Maple  Sap, 

An  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
boiling  maple  sap  with  steam  brings  up 
the  fact  that  there  are  quite  a  few  steam 
rigs  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  number  is 
not  increasing,  if  actually  holding  their 
own.  It  takes  a  lot  of  steam  boiler  pow¬ 
er  to  boil  the  sap  from  1,000  trees,  and 
no  end  of  water  and  fuel.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  finer  quality  of  syrup 
or  sugar  than  by  this  method,  as  burn¬ 
ing,  side-scorching  and  the  like  are  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  boiling  pan  (?)  of  ma¬ 
ple  plank  has  no  rival.  Near  me  is  a 
1.600  bucket  camp  and  it  hustles  a  40 
horsepower  boiler  and  much  good  fuel 
to  “keep  up”  in  a  good  run.  There  must 
be  a  strong  steam  pressure  to  cause  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  sap.  You  must  boil 
a  good  many  barrels  of  water  to  make 
one  barrel  of  sap  boil,  and  that  alone 
takes  as  much  fuel  as  the  iron  firebox,  so 
shallow  pan  evaporator  is  practically  in 
universal  use  here.  john  gould. 


Black  Oil. — W.  H.  II.,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  inquires  in  a  recent  issue  for  black 
oil.  It  is  a  crude  petroleum  product 
from  Northern  Indiana ;  sells  at  nine 
cents  per  gallon  by  the  barrel,  one-gal¬ 
lon  cans  21  cents.  It  is  a  successful 
remedy  for  roup,  and  is  used  as  paint 
to  rid  poultry  houses  of  mites 

New  York.  F.  d.  w. 

Destroying  Tent  Caterpillars. — To 
fight  tent  caterpillars  take  your  10-foot 
pole  and  bore  a  small  hole  through  end. 
Put  there,  its  neck  through  hole,  a  small 
oil-can  filled  with  kerosene  and  put  a  few 
drops  on  the  nest  when  the  worms 
are  small.  J.  c.  P. 

Altmar,  N.  Y. 

Protecting  Beans  Against  Rabbits. 
— Several  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  some  means  of  keeping  rabbits 
from  injuring  Lima  beans.  As  I  have 
seen  no  reply  I  venture  to  suggest  as  a 
remedy  dusting  the  foliage  with  air-slaked 
lime,  preferably  in  the  evening.  We 
found  this  satisfactory  in  our  home  gar¬ 
den,  after  losing  twro  plantings  of  beans, 
and  are  told  that  it  is  practiced  by  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  near  here.  Unless  there 
are  frequent  rains  to  wash  off  the  lime, 
two  or  three  dustings  w’ill  be  sufficient. 

Vienna,  Va.  CL.  s. 


“Our  dairyman’s  cows  look  very  de¬ 
jected.”  “Maybe  that  is  why  our  milk  is 
so  blue.” — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


Get 

This  Wolverine 

and  safeguard  the  health  of  your  family.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  says  30,000  people  die  annually  in  the  U.  S.  from 
typhoid  and  intestinal  diseases.  Flies  and  outside  closets  are 
a  big  factor  in  spreading  these  diseases.  Get  rid  of  the  outside 
closet  NOW.  Install  a  sanitary,  odorless  Wolverine  Chemical 
Closet.  Costs  Yi,  as  much  as  a  water  system. 


SANITARY 

Chemicals  18  times  stronger 
than  carbolic  acid,  placed  in 
the  tank  below  the  bowl  ster¬ 
ilize  and  liquify  all  organic 
matter  that  enters  the  tank. 
The  growth  of  germs  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible.  The 
Wolvcrinedocs  everything 
that  a  water  closet  will 
do  at  yi  the  cost. 


frrnj  I 

fOM;i 


ODORLESS 

We  guarantee  the  Wolverine 
Chemical  Closet  to  be  as  free 
from  odors  as  any  water  closet 
system.  Our  powerful  chem¬ 
icals  kill  the  odor.  Install  a 
Wolverine  this  month  and 
give  your  family  city  con¬ 
venience.  No  more  run¬ 
ning  out  in  the  cold  or  wet. 

It  will  pay  for  itself  by 
preventing  doctor  bills. 


rnru  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue  of  Wolverine  Chemical 
*  Closets  and  interesting  literature.  This  matter  is  very 

instructive  and  contains  valuable  information.  Send  for  it. 

DAIL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

838  E  Main  Street 
LANSING,  MICH. 


*  ,  i  / 

Cole  Bros.  Franklin  Lightning  Rods 

are  now  examined  and  / 

•  / 

•  Approved  by 

;  Underwriters* 

•  Laboratories 

the  very  hightest  authorities  on  lightning 
rod  materials  and  manufacture.  Protect 
your  property  with  C  B  F  R  —  the  doubly 
guaranteed,  66-year  tested  lightning  rod. 
Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Est.  1849 

324  S.  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Oldest  and  largest  lightning  rod  factory  in  America 

Get  the  genuine  — look  for  CBFR  on  coupling 
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Farm  Water  Problems 


Pump  Away  from  Well. 

Can  I  use  a  pitcher  spout  pump  as 
follows?  Well  is  20  feet  deep  and  30 
feet  from  where  I  want  the  pump  lo¬ 
cated.  I  want  pump  in  barn  and  well 
on  nearly  same  level  is  30  feet  away. 
Would  it  work  if  only  15  feet  from 
pump  to  well?  h.  H. 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 

The  pitcher  pump  is  a  suction  pump 
adapted  only  to  shallow  lifts.  By  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  former  article  on  “Why  the 
Pump  Sucks”  the  reason  for  this  is 
made  clear.  A  suction  pump  lifts  the 
water  by  exhausting  the  air  over  it,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  then  being  great¬ 
er  outside  of  the  pipe  than  the  pressure 
in  the  partial  vacuum  created  in  the 
cylinder,  water  is  forced  up  into  the  pipe. 
The  water  is  lifted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air.  consequently  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
height  to  which  it  can  be  raised,  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  being  only  about  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch  under  ordinary 


A  Problem  in  Pumping.  Fig.  26"7. 


conditions.  It  has  been  found  that  this 
will  support  a  column  of  water  about 
34  feet  in  height,  but  in  actual  practice 
it  should  never  be  called  upon  to  lift  the 
water  to  a  greater  height  than  from  25 
to  2S  feet,  and  a  lesser  lift  is  desirable. 
This  means  that  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
should  not  be  more  than  this  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the 
water  is  at  its  lowest  level.  As  the  cyl¬ 
inder  of  the  pitcher  pump  is  at  the  very 
top,  the  spout  discharging  directly  from 
it,  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  cannot  be 
used  in  as  deep  a  well  as  the  ordinary 
suction  pump  in  which  the  cylinder  is 
placed  well  down  in  the  well. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  a  pitcher 
pump  should  not  be  used  on  too  great  a 
lift.  Being  designed  for  short  lifts,  they 
are  usually  of  too  light  construction  to 
stand  much  hard  work,  and  the  lever  or 


pump  handle  is  so  short  that  they  work 
bard  under  a  long  lift.  Then  to,  to  work 
well  on  a  long  lift  a  pump  should  have 
a  long  stroke  so  that  the  flow  of  water 
through  it  is  slower,  giving  the  cylinder 
time  to  fill  under  the  reduced  pressure. 
Because  of  the  facts  mentioned  above  a 
local  hardware  dealer  tells  me  that  he 
never  installs  a  pump  of  this  kind  where 
the  lift  is  much  above  15  feet  if  he  can 
help  it. 

In  the  sketch  shown  Fig.  266  the  ver¬ 
tical  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wrll  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  about 
26  feet,  showing  it  to  be  about  the  work¬ 
ing  limit  in  height  for  a  suction  pump; 
the  pump  would  deliver  water  but  could 
not  be  expected  to  work  easily  or  to 
pump  as  fast  as  it  would  if  used  on  a 
lower  lift.  Although  H.  II.  does  not  say 


so,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  from  six 
to  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  well  which 
would  reduce  the  lift  by  that  amount. 
If,  however,  the  depth  shown  refers  to 
the  level  at  which  the  water  now  stands, 
I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  this  pump, 
as  the  lift  would  be  near  the  limit  to 
start  with,  and  would  be  increased  as 
the  water  was  pumped  down. 

If  this  is  the  case  a  dry  well  could  be 
sunk  in  which  an  ordinary  suction  pump 
could  be  installed  as  shown  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  cut.  This  brings  the  cylinder  down 
to  within  a  practical  working  distance 
of  the  water.  This  would  also  furnish 
a  means  of  protecting  the  pump  against 
freezing ;  the  well  could  be  dug  deep 
enough  to  get  the  cylinder  below  frost 
and  a  small  vent  tapped  into  the  pipe 
just  above  it,  allowing  the  pump  to 
drain  down  to  this  point  when  not  in 
use.  To  drain  the  pitcher  pump  the 
pipe  should  have  a  slight  “pitch”  back 
to  the  well ;  then  by  lifting  the  handle 
to  its  extreme  height,  the  valves  can  be 
tripped  and  the  water  in  the  pipes  dis¬ 
charged  back  into  the  well.  A  foot  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  would  be  an 
advantage  in  pumping,  but  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  some  means  of  opening  in  cold 
weather  unless  the  pump  and  pipe  is  so 
located  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
freezing. 

'  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
sketches  that  although  the  water  is  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  same  distance  above  the 
bottom  of  the  well  in  each  case  (26  feet), 
by  using  the  dry  well  the  suction  lift  is 
reduced  to  16  feet  as  against  26  feet  in 
the  case  of  the  pitcher  pump.  If  the 
water  level  is  at  the  point  indicated,  the 
lift  would  be  reduced  by  eight  feet  in  each 
case.  k.  ti.  s. 


Concrete  Cistern. 

Will  E.  J.  W.  (page  1237)  tell  all 
about  construction  of  cistern,  proportions 
of  sand,  gravel,  cement,  consistency  of 
mixture,  construction  of  casing,  cover, 
etc.  To  100  pounds  cement  is  the  10 
pounds  hydrated  lime  dry  or  wet?  r. 

In  constructing  cistern  outlined  on 
page  1237  concrete  used  was  of  1-3-6  mix¬ 
ture,  using  good  sharp  clean  sand  and 
crushed  limestone,  size  of  small  hickory 
nut  and  under,  though  I  do  not  think 
the  kind  of  stone  would  have  much  to  do 
with  it,  the  main  consideration  being  care 
to  see  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  manner.  The  hydrated  lime  is  add¬ 
ed  to  the  dry  materials  and  all  mixed 
thoroughly  before  water  is  applied,  then 
add  water  and  mix  thoroughly  until  the 
mixture  is  so  sloppy  you  can  pour  it  out 
of  a  bucket.  We  aimed  to  make  mixture 
of  such  consistency  that  in  tamping,  the 
tamper  would  freely  enter  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  a  foot  or  more,  completely  around 
forms. 

Our  subsoil  is  heavy  stiff  clay;  we  ex¬ 
cavated  to  proper  size,  cutting  banks 
down  smooth,  and  true,  then  placed  bot¬ 
tom  layer  four  inches  deep.  After  this 
had  set  partially  or  hard  enough  to  step 
on  without  sinking  into  concrete  boards 
were  set  on  edge  entire  way  around  hole, 
four  inches  from  banks  on  all  sides.  It  is 
necessary  to  place  heavy  timber  upright 
about  every  three  feet  along  each  side. 
We  used  3x4  hemlock  and  some  old 
heavier  timbers  on  hand.  Be  careful  to 
brace  each  upright  across  space  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  upright  on  opposite  side  se¬ 
curely,  as  concrete  made  very  thin  exerts 
a  strong  pressure  against  casing.  The 
boards  used  can  be  set  between  uprights 
and  banks  as  concrete  is  filled  in.  If  care 
is  used  you  will  have  an  absolutely  water¬ 
tight  job,  that  will  be  permanent,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  attention.  We  construct 
a  wooden  roof  over  our  cistern,  though  a 
concrete  cover  could  easily  be  used  mak¬ 
ing  the  job  permanent  in  all  respects.  If 
any  portion  of  sides  extend  above  ground 
reinforcing  material  will  have  to  be 
placed  in  corners  and  at  sides.  In  this 
case  a  circular  cistern  would  be  best  as 
pressure  would  be  equal  at  all  points. 
Fables  for  such  work,  also  for  reinforcing 
needed  in  roof  can  be  found  in  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  cement  manufacturers 
advertising  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  and  usually 
sent  free,  or  can  be  obtained  of  your 
dealer  handling  cement. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Double  Action 

Harrow 


Disking  is  done  when  horses 
and  time  are  at  a  premium. 
That’s  one  reason  for  using 


Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 


They  do  more  work 
and  better  work 
with  less  horse¬ 
power.  A  study  of 
our  catalog  — sent 
free  upon  request 
—will  show  why. 


Ask  your  dealer 
about  Cutaway 
(Clark)  tools.  If 
he  doesn’t  sell 
them,  write  us.  We 
ship  direct  where 
we  have  no  agent. 


Send  for  new  catalog  today 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

n*afcer  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

839  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

The  BARKER  Cultivator 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  till]  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 
mulch  to  hold  moisture.  “Best  Weed  Killer 
Used.”  A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 
ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  shovels  for 
deeper  cultivation.  Self  ad- 
adjusting.  Costs  little. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder 
and  special  Factory -to-  User 
offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  106,  David  City,  Nebr. 


Get  the  Facts  About 

No.  9  Empire 
Fence 


Open  Hearth 
Steel 


Our  book  shows  you  why  No.  9 
Empire  and  Empire,  Jr.,  made  of 
Open  Hearth  Steel,  great  big  wires, 
galvanized  as  a  wire  fence  should  be  galvanized, 
outlast  any  soft  Bessemer  steel  fence  made. 
Illustrates  big  wires— the  strong  Empire  knot 
that  holds  good  as  long  as  the  fence.  The  rust 
proof,  rot  proof,  hog  tight  fence.  Write  for 
book  and  get  money  saving  fence  facts. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 

Why  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Fences? 

II 


ilill 


* 


•  i'. 


Huy  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclusive 
styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  *maranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates, etc.  j&i^Write  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers’  Offer ! 

WARD  MFG*  CO*  237  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


JtsJime 

JbffendYourJfays 


BAD  ROADS  ARE  MADE  GOOD  ROADS 
IN  THE  BEST  AND  EASIEST  WAY  WITH 


■ 


ITM.GLIDEJ 


Digs  A  Ditch 
.Levels  TheLand 
'Repairs  Roads 
THE  1-MAN  Z-  HORSE  MACHINE 


Made  in  2  sizes  : 

No.  1,  Weioht  750  lbs. 
No.  3.  Weight  1300  lbs. 


The  machine  you  surely  need.  With  one  team  of 
horses  and  a  Glide  you  can  dig  your  ditches,  lat¬ 
erals,  terraces  and  perform  every  phase  of  work 
required  for  preparing  irrigated  land.  Will  dig  a 
\  -shaped  ditch  from  U  to  DO  inches  deep. 

For  road  work  Glide  Machines  have  no  equal. 
They  are  the  most  practical,  economically  oper¬ 
ated  and  easily  handled  machines  on  t lie  market. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users  have  proven  their 
very  efficient  worth. 

Write  today  lor  our  new  catalogue  and  free-trial  order  blank 
GLIDE  ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

569  Huron  Streol  Minnoapolis,  Minn. 

Five  distributing  points  for  quick  delivery 


The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 

The  windmill  that  wears  a  hat. 

With  one  feed  of  oil  for  a  year  it  will  toil. 

A  gentle  breeze  will  whirl 

^MPLTcATr^-—  it— a  gentle  1 

Oil  Annually  | 


Oils  itself,  pumps  the  water,  just  exactly 
as  it  oughter. 

No  climbing  of  towers  in  ours. 

Built  to  shed  the  dust  and  rains. 

Built  to  stand  the  windy  strains. 

With  its  hat  on  its  head,  its  oil  in  its^ 
pocket,  its  a  charm  to  the  farm,  and 
no  one  can  knock  it. 

Aermotor  Co.,  II46S.  Campbell  Ave.,Chlcaio 


.75  Slivered  at  any  Station 

*  East  of  Mississippi  River, 
“Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  C  art. 

Strong,  su  bs  ta  n  t  i  n  I 
hard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40x60  ins. 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  Saves  its  cost 
every  year, 

Hobson  &  Co..  Box47.  Easton,  Pa. 


[  Direel  from  Factory 
Freight  Prepaid 
"2  1)  cents  per  Rod  up 
ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

New  Catalog  with  Bargain  Prices 
and  sample  to  test.  Mail  to  Dept.  59 

Brown  Fence  SWire  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 
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Save  Fertilizer  by 
Using  the  Subsoil 

The  subsoil  contains  plant  food  to  last  for  generations. 
Use  this  fertility.  Get  below  the  hard-worked  topsoil  and 
make  the  fresh,  fertile  subsoil  feed  your  crops.  Break  up  the 
subsoil  4  or  5  feet  deep,  protect  your  fields  from  drouth  and 
washing,  and  harvest  profitable,  record-breaking  crops  by  using 

Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


It  is  easy  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Pow¬ 
der.  You  need  no  experience  and 
no  expert  help.  It  is  prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  use  on  the  farm — 
made  to  explode  only  with  a 
blasting  cap  or  electric  fuze. 
You  can  buy  it  at  a  low  price. 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  shatter, 
stumps  and  boulders— clear  land 
at  half  the  cost  of  the  old  way. 
Dig  your  ditches  with  it.  Use  it 
to  restore  and  enrich  your  soil. 
Plant  your  trees  in  blasted  holes 
and  get  fruit  two  years  quicker. 


Send  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming”  Book— FREE 

Our  new  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming.”  shows  how  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil  and  do  many  kinds  of  work  most  cheaply 
and  quickly  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  It  is  valuable  to  every 
farmer.  Fill  out  the  coupon,  mail  it  today,  and  get  it  FREE. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  0“  Wilmington,  del. 

I  Sales  Offices :  Birmingham ,  Boa  ton,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  Now  Orleans ,  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  Bt.  Loul, 


jj  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book,  “Better  Farming.” 
■  1  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name. 


Address 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


For  the  week  ending  May  S  our  im¬ 
ports  entered  at  the  33  principal  custom 
houses  amounted  to  $31,028,000,  with 
$3,990,000  duties  collected.  Exports  were 
$51,584,000,  one  of  the  large  items  being 
161,183  bales  of  cotton,  making  7,482.603 
shipped  since  August  1  last 

The  watermelon  area  in  the  principal 
Southern  producing  States  is  96.000 
acres,  about  12,000  less  than  last  year. 
Texas  leads  with  29.000  acres.  Georgia 
lias  28.000  and  Florida  20.000.  The 
muskmelon  area  of  these  States  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  19.000  acres.  The  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  of  California  is  the  heaviest  producing 
section. 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 


Grain  exports  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  for  week  ending  May  8  and  since 
July  1  last  were  : 

W eek.  Since  J uly  1 . 


Wheat,  bu . 

Flour,  bbls . 

Corn,  bu . 

Oats,  bu.  ...... 

Rye,  bu . 

Barley,  bu . 


4.158.000 

330,000 

732.000 

2.123.000 

437.000 

136.000 


276.872.000 

12.920.000 

34,543.000 

75.536.000 

12.039.000 

10,703.000 


Stocks  in  store  were,  in  thousands  of 
bushels : 


New  York  . 

Philadelphia  ... 

Baltimore  . 

Duluth  . 

Minneapolis  .... 

Chicago  . . 

Kansas  City  . . . 
Buffalo  . 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

2.148 

426 

1.211 

838 

267 

1.037 

894 

777 

1.728 

3.814 

9 

566 

5.608 

794 

1,097 

2.420 

7.643 

7.806 

897 

1.830 

391 

2,684 

3,126 

2,077 

Government  Crop  Report. 


The  area  in  Winter  wheat  May  1  was 
40.169.000  acres,  11.6  per  cent  more  than 
was  harvested  last  year.  The  average 
condition  was  92.9  per  cent,  three  per 
(■(>nt  less  than  last  year,  but  5.5  above  the 
10-vear  average.  This  indicates  a  proba¬ 
ble  yield  of  693,000,000  bushels,  9,000,000 
more  than  last  year.  States  with  more 
than  1.000.000  acres  in  Winter  wheat 
are  :  Kansas,  8,472,000 :  Nebraska,  3,201,- 
000;  Oklahoma,  3,0777.000;  Illinois,  2,- 
875,000;  Missouri,  2.773,000;  Indiana, 
2,764.000;  Ohio.  2,063,000;  Texas,  1,- 
360.000;  Pennsylvania,  1,299, (XX).  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1.226.000;  Washington.  1.127.000; 
North  Carolina,  1,053.000.  Michigan  has 
953.000.  Maryland,  638.000,  and  New 
York,  377.000  acres. 

The  condition  of  rye  was  89.S,  or  3.4 
per  cent  better  last  year.  The  average 
condition  of  meadows  was  89.9,  and  pas¬ 
tures,  87.2.  Stocks  of  hay  remaining  on 
farms  about  8,468,000  tons,  or  636, 000 
more  than  on  May  1,  1914. 


New  York  State  Crops  and  Prices. 

The  outlook  May  1  was  for  a  Winter 
wheat  yield  of  7.800, 000  bushels.  Bye 
prospect  is  92  per  cent  of  normal  mead¬ 
ows,  91  ;  pastures,  88;  Spring  plowing 
completed,  65  per  cent,  18  per  cent  above 
the  10-year  average  at  this  date.  Old 
hay  on  hand  670.000  tons,  or  27,000  more 
than  May  1,  1914.  Trices  to  producers, 
compared  with  previous  year  were : 

May  1, 1915.  May  1, 1914. 


Wheat .  1.43  .99 

Corn  . 86  .80 

Oats . 64  .49 

Potatoes . 36  .82 

I-Iav  .  14.80  15.00 

Eggs  . 21  .20 


Apples  in  Storage. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  estimates  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  apples 
stored  last  Fall  were  in  the  coolers  May 
1.  Analysis  of  business  in  179  storages 
shows  the  following  movements  by 
months:  In  December,  9.7  per  cent  of 
the  holdings  were  moved  ;  January,  1S.1 ; 
February,  21.9;  March,  25;  April,  14.8. 
'Phe  decrease  in  barrelled  apples  since 
December  1  has  been  90.7  and  boxes  86.1 
per  cent.  The  total  holdings  in  these  179 
houses  May  1  were  the  equivalent  of 
243,067  barrels.  Adding  to  those  the 
storages  that  had  not  previously  reported 
gives  a  total  holding  of  279,534  barrels. 

In  a  report  on  fur  sale  prospects,  Con¬ 
sul  Skinner,  of  London,  states  that  the 
market  is  very  dull  as  the  wealthy  people 
are  buying  cheaper  grades  than  usual  and 
others  not  buying  at  all.  Perhaps  the 
worst  sufferers  from  the  depressed  market 
will  be  the  Canadian  Indians  who  make 
their  living  by  trapping  and  have  been 
notified  that  the  fur  companies  will  no 
longer  advance  supplies  against  prospec¬ 
tive  catches.  Haw  furs  are  ordinarily 
disposed  of  by  trappers  soon  after  they 
are  caught.  The  dealers  buy  the  skins 
and  pack  in  bales  for  shipment  to  the 
auction  sales,  which  are  ordinarily  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  January  and  March.  This  year 
only  the  March  sale  was  held.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  decline  from  normal  prices  was 
45  per  cent  on  skunk  ;  fox.  30  to  60  per 
cent;  sable,  40;  otter,  35;  lynx,  40; 
muskrat,  20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  maple  sugar  crop  in  our  section 
is  a  very  poor  one,  a  little  over  a  pound 
to  the  tree  is  a  big  yield  this  year,  and  a 
good  many  have  only  made  about  three- 
quarters  pound  to  the  tree.  We  usually 


make  from  two  to  2 %  pounds  per  tree. 
The  first  price  by  sugar  buyers  was 
seven  cents,  but  now  they  are  offering  10 
cents,  and  most  of  the  farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing.  Syrup  sells  for  $1.10  per  gallon. 
Some  of  us  have  private  customers  and 
get  $1.25  per  gallon  for  syrup,  12%  cents 
for  sugar  in  tins  and  20  cents  for  cakes. 
Last  year  the  price  for  sugar  was  eight 
cents.  All  produce  for  sale  from  the 
farm  is  low;  butter  30;  eggs  20;  hogs 
7c  and  potatoes  you  can  give  away.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prices  we  have  to  pay  for 
all  grains  and  flour  it  makes  it  hard 
times.  Outdoor  help  is  more  plentiful 
and  wages  a  very  little  lower.  I).  G.  s. 

Greensboro,  Vt. 

The  season  for  sugar  making  has  been 
short,  some  making  only  enough  for  home 
use.  The  price  for  syrup  at  present  is 
80  and  90  cents ;  sugar,  12%.  Down  in 
Canada,  four  miles  from  here,  it  can  be 
bought  for  75  cents.  The  prices  are  about 
the  same  in  this  locality  as  former  years. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.  a.  a.  h. 

Maple  sugar  is  a  small  crop  this  year, 
about  one-third.  Syrup  is  $1  per  gallon 
in  a  small  way.  o.  j.  M. 

East  Fairfield,  Vt. 

May  8.  Butter  at  creamery.  April  15, 
33%  ;  veals,  live,  eight  cents,  May  1  ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  30  to  35.  Young  pigs.  April,  $3, 
May  $2.50.  Bran,  $1.40  at  mill ;  hominy, 
$1.60.  G.  j.  c. 

Athens,  Pa. 

May  5.  Calves  7c..  fat  cattle  not  mov¬ 
ing  yet;  milk  at  station.  $1.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  March ;  butter.  30 ;  milk 
at  retail,  5c.  quart.  Hay.  70;  potatoes, 
50 ;  wheat,  $1.53 ;  oats.  60 ;  rye,  75 ;  corn, 
85;  chickens,  18;  eggs.  18.  This  is  a 
fruit  country  ;  bloom  of  all  kinds  plenti¬ 
ful.  Season  forward  and  very  dry. 

Aspers,  Pa.  R.  M.  E. 

It  is  reported  that  millions  of  climbing 
cut  worms  have  done  damage  in  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Fruit  Belt  in  the  vicinity  of  Benton 
Harbor.  North  of  Benton  Harbor  and  in 
the  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford 
and  Bangor,  a  vast  amount  of  damage 
has  been  done,  and  prominent  fruit  men 
of  the  section  predict  that  unless  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  worms  are  checked,  the  entire 
fruit  crop  will  be  destroyed. 


Advertising  “  Farm  Secrets.” 

Every  year  at  about  this  time  the  old 
question  of  responsibility  in  advertising 
comes  up  in  a  new  way.  To  what  extent 
is  a  paper  justified  in  printing  advertise¬ 
ments  which  offer  some  secret  formula, 
or  some  proposition  for  doing  old  things 
in  a  new  way?  Dozens  of  people  come 
offering  some  farm  “secret,”  which  they 
offer  at  a  price  varying  from  $1  to  $10. 
Of  course,  nothing  of  this  sort  would  ever 
be  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  without  a 
full  statement  of  the  value  which  our 
readers  would  receive  in  return  for  their 
money.  Most  of  the  people  who  offer 
these*  things  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  offer  their 
secrets.  Here  are  a  few  of  such  matters. 

One  man  wanted  to  advertise  a  new 
plan  for  producing  60  tons  of  cattle  fod¬ 
der  on  one  acre.  For  $5  he  would  tell 
anyone  how  to  do  it.  Investigation 
showed  that  he  sent  in  return  for  the  $5  a 
little  circular  telling  a  farmer  how  to 
plant  the  seed  of  mangel-wurzels  in  gar¬ 
den  drills.  When  these  mangels  reached 
a  fair  size,  they  were  to  be  dug  up  and 
planted  18  inches  apart  all  over  the  acre. 
In  this  way  it  was  claimed  that  the  60 
tons  could  actually  be  produced ;  yet 
what  farmers  of  average  means  could  ever 
find  the  time  or  the  labor  to  transplant 
30.000  or  40,000  mangels  on  an  acre,  and 
then  give  them  thorough  culture? 

Another  man  found  that,  by  painting 
tar  on  the  under  side  of  the  perches  in  his 
henhouse,  that  he  was  able  to.  clean  out 
the  mites  which  so  troubled  his  poultry. 
He  offered  this  as  a  secret  louse  killer. 
It  cost  $1  to  obtain  the  information. 
Readers  of  the  farm  papers  have  doubt¬ 
less  seen  recent  advertisements  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  which  promised  great  results  as  a 
food  and  litter  for  poultry.  In  this  case 
you  were  to  send  $2  or  more,  and  receive 
a  sample  package  of  the  material.  It 
turned  out  to  be  ordinary  eel  grass,  with 
which  all  farmers  near  the  shore  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  In  another  case  an  advertisement 
was  sent  us  from  a  man  who  in  exchange 
for  $2  would  tell  farmers  of  a  sure  way  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  meat  by  providing  a 
full  supply  at  little  or  no  cost.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  this  man  advocated  the 
purchase  of  several  pairs  of  Belgian 
hares,  and  gave  the  figures  to  show  the 
immense  quantity  of  meat  which  these 
hares  would  produce  with  practically  no 
cost  to  the  farmer.  Now  when  this  form 
of  advertising  was  refused,  all  of  these 
men  felt  that  they  had  not  been  fairly 
treated.  They  claim  that  what  they  had 
to  offer  was  true  and  sound  advice,  which 
if  followed  out  by  farmers  would  surely 
help  them  and  prove  profitable.  They 
could  not  understand  why  a  reputable 
farm  paper  should  protect  its  readers 
from  statements  of  this  sort.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  many  of  these  schemes 
might  be  of  service  to  the  people,  and 
perhaps  many  of  them  would  not  be 
brought  to  general  attention  except 
through  some  form  of  advertising,  but  a 
moment’s  thought  ought  to  show  that  no 


paper  is  justified  in  permitting  any  one  to 
exploit  its  readers,  or  lead  them  to  think 
that  they  are  obtaining  some  wonderful 
preparation,  when  what  is  really  offered 
is  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence,  and 
common  knowledge  to  a  large  number  of 
people.  We  are  sometimes  told  by  those 
who  try  to  print  this  kind  of  advertising 
that  having  worked  and  thought  out  their 
proposition,  they  are  entitled  to  a  reward 
for  their  efforts.  Granting  that  to  be 
true,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  right  to 
lead  our  readers  to  suppose  they  have 
some  wonderful  preparation  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  new  or  marvelous,  when  what  they 
really  offer  is  something  which  any  expe¬ 
riment  station  or  farm  paper  ought  to  tell 
them  about. 


There  is  a  business  in  China  of  deal¬ 
ing  in  human  hair.  Last  year  nearly  one 
million  pounds  of  this  hair  was  exported 
from  Hong  Kong  alone,  and  this  was  a 
poor  year,  since  in  1913  over  two  and 
one-half  million  pounds  were  sold.  A 
large  quantity  of  this  hair  comes  direct 
to  this  country-  The  longer  and  finer 
samples  are  used  by  hairdressers  and  mil¬ 
liners,  while  the  coarser  samples  are  used 
in  making  cheaper  hair  goods.  There  is 
an  examiner  in  Hong  Kong  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  look  over  these  samples,  see 
that  they  are  thoroughly  disinfected  and 
fumigated  and  measure  the  length  of  the 
hair.  In  1913  hair  which  ranged  from  16  to 
26  inches  in  length  brought  in  $1.50  a 
pound  in  gold.  In  January  of  this  year  that 
same  grade  of  hair  has  fallen  to  90  cents, 
while  hair  running  to  three  feet  had  fal¬ 
len  from  about  $3  a  pound  in  1912  to 
$1.70  this  year.  The  price  of  this  hair 
of  course  is  determined  by  the  fashions 
and  if  some  wise  man  or  woman  could 
make  American  women  believe  that  they 
look  more  beautiful  with  a  bushel  basket 
of  hair  on  their  head,  the  price  might 
go  to  $5  to  $6  a  pound.  It  is  said  that 
in  Switzerland  and  northern  Italy  there 
are  women  who  make  something  of  an 
income,  (small  it  is  true)  by  cutting 
their  hair  every  two  or  three  years  and 
selling  it  to  a  high-class  trade.  It  seems  to 
be  true  that  fashion  dictates  the  price  of 
many  things  beside  potatoes.  It  is  not 
considered  fashionable  for  town  or  city 
women  to  grow  stout,  and  as  they  believe 
that  potatoes  will  bring  about  that  com¬ 
fortable  condition  they  prefer  to  eat  other 
kinds  of  food,  many  times  selecting  food 
which  is  far  more  productive  of  fat  than 
potatoes. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Farmers’  Day,  Maryland  State  Col¬ 
lege,  College  Park,  Md.,  May  29. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  Special 
show,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  June  4,  1915. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  Seabrook  Farms, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  June  9. 

Cottonseed  Crushers’  Association  of 
Georgia,  Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  June  14-16. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21-July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  23-25. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  1^,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  August  18. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Southwestern  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Holstein  meeting,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  11. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
Annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Upkeep  of  buildings  pays  as 
well  as  upkeep  of  land.  Good 
paint  is  as  important  as  good 
fertilizer.  The  best  thing 
in  paint  is 

zinc 

It  makes  paint  do  more  and 
look  better. 

Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  manufacturers  who 
make  ready-mixed  Zinc  paints,  and  a  copy 
of  the  booklet,  "Your  Move." 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street  New  York 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
FOR  EVERY  HOME! 


Electric  lights  on  your  farm  mean  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  the  saving  of  money; 
water  where  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it, 
and  clean,  pure  water,  means  freedom  from 
sickness.  It  means  that  yonr  family  are 
healthier  and  happier  and  you  save  the  women 
folks  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  giving  them  run¬ 
ning  water  in  any  quantity  they  require.  EX¬ 
CELSIOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES  give  you  light 
and  give  you  water.  They  (To  your  threshing, 
your  wood  sawing,  in  fact,  all  the  hard  work 
!>n  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small,  the  benefit  great. 
Catalogue  describing  engines,  pumping  outfits 
and  lighting  outfits  free  on  request.  Do  not  de¬ 
lay.  Send  for  them  to-day.  If  yon  tell  us  the 
size  of  your  farm,  you  get  a  special  proposition. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.. 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  %-iuch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RVRAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


^  MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 


Makes  the  load  easier  for  your  horse — less 
9train  on  the  harness.  The  mica  does  it. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Principal  Stations 


Albany 

Boston 


New  York 
Buffalo 


/vs 


MICA  AXLE  GREASE 
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Heading  Off  the  Mole. 

Moles  belong  to  the  order  inseetivora, 
and  being  voracious  feeders  upon  grubs, 
worms,  and  other  such  ground  pests,  they 
well  might  be  considered  man’s  ally  in 
agriculture  rather  than  as  a  pest  in  them¬ 
selves,  were  it  not  for  the  ruthless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  tear  through  the 
ground,  uprooting  spring  seeds  and  young 
plants  in  their  hunt  after  insects.  The 
well-cultivated  and  newly  planted  gar¬ 
dens  are  their  favorite  hunting  grounds ; 
consequently,  they  are  very  destructive, 
and  very  difficult  to  handle  without  caus¬ 
ing  more  destruction  to  tender  and  but 
slightly  rooted  plants. 

One  morning  last  season  I  was  shocked 
at  the  night  work  of  the  moles  in  my  new 
clover  lawn  that  was  just  beginning  to 
show  green.  They  had  criss-crossed  and 
ridged  the  ground  until  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plot  presented  a  raised  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  was  in  a  quandary,  and 
had  about  concluded  to  dig  out  the  moles 
and  replant  the  lawn,  when  I  thought 
of  the  ever-present  remedy  about  our 
grounds  and  poultry  yard — kerosene.  I 
took  a  gallon  can  with  a  long  slim  noz¬ 
zle,  which  I  inserted  deep  enough  in  the 
runways  to  inject  the  oil  considerably 
below  the  short  roots  of  the  sprouting 
clover,  and  applied  a  little  of  the  oil 
every  few  inches  along  the  runs,  using 
an  extra  amount  at  the  edges  where  the 
moles  entered  and  left  the  plot.  The  next 
morning  the  ground  had  nearly  all  set¬ 
tled  to  its  original  level.  To  the  few 
remaining  raised  portions  I  again  ap¬ 
plied  the  oil  and  also  at  the  edges  of  the 
plot,  and  there  ended  my  troubles  with 
the  lawn  so  far  as  the  moles  counted. 
After  a  thorough  sprinkling  the  ground 
settled  evenly  and  the  starting  clover 
was  none  the  worse  for  either  the  moles 
or  the  kerosene.  The  moles  have  never 
invaded  that  lawn  since  and  this  season 
I  have  a  smooth  well-matted  stand  of 
clover.  I  have  continued  to  use  the  kero¬ 
sene  treatment  wherever  the  moles  make 
themselves  obtrusive.  It  has  proved  ef¬ 
fective  in  every  case  and  solved  the  mole 
difficulty  in  a  simple  manner,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  this  insectivor¬ 
ous  animal  for  its  line  of  usefulness. 

M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


Raspberries  Winter-killing. 

We  have  a  raspberry  patch,  not  over 
an  eighth  of  an  acre,  and  for  four  years 
they  yielded  splendidly,  there  being  a 
kirge  increase  in  the  amount  of  berries 
picked  each  year.  The  fourth  year  we 
picked  over  26  bushels.  A  year  ago  this 
Spring  we  found  about  three-quarters  of 
the  bushes  had  died  and  we  attributed  it 
to  the  severe  Winter  and  lack  of  snow. 

I  hey  came  up  from  the  roots  and  the  new 
growth  was  very  rank,  so  we  anticipated 
a  good  crop  this  year,  but  this  Spring,  al¬ 
though  the  Winter  has  been  mild  here 
with  the  ground  well  covered  with  snow 
until  late  in  February,  we  find  a  great 
many  of  the  bushes  are  dead  again.  We 
have  not  fertilized  them  for  two  seasons, 
as  they  have  grown  so  luxuriantly  we 
thought  possibly  the  ground  had  been  too 
rich  and  this  might,  together  with  the  se¬ 
vere  cold  a  year  ago,  have  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  of  the  bushes  dying.  But  this 
Spring  we  can  find  no  reason  for  there 
being  so  many  dead  stalks.  If  you  can 
give  us  any  light  on  the  subject  we  shall 
be  grateful.  c.  m.  b. 

Tilton,  N.  II. 

The  conditions  described  in  the  above 
letter,  can  be  the  results  of  but  two 
causes,  late  cultivation  and  copious  Au¬ 
tumn  rains  following  a  prolonged  and  se¬ 
vere  Summer  drought.  The  results  would 
be  about  the  same  in  either  case,  or  with 
a  combination  of  both.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  during  a  prolonged  and  severe 
Summer  drought  very  little  attention  is 
given  to  cultivation.  The  ground  being 
dry  and  hard,  weed  growth  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  the  necessity  for  cultivation 
during  that  time  being  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  also  the  arrested  growth  of  the 
young  plants  is  overlooked.  When  rains 
come  at  latter  end  of  the  season,  weeds 
and  berry  plants  take  on  new  life,  and 
commence  vigorous  growth,  anyone  who 
abhors  weeds  is  apt  to  start  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  down,  and  while  sub¬ 
duing  the  weeds  stronger  and  more  vig- 
01  ous  growth  is  promoted  in  the  new 
canes,  they  go  into  the  Winter  immature 
with  the  result  of  a  large  percentage  of 
them  being  Winter-killed  to  the  ground 


before  Spring.  The  same  results  are 
liable  to  occur,  when  late  rains  follow  a 
Summer  drought,  when  late  cultivation 
has  not  been  given.  Also,  if  Autumn  cul¬ 
tivation  is  practiced  in  a  normal  season. 

The  cultivation  of  the  raspberry  should 
begin  early  in  the  Spring,  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  days  until 
August  1.  when  all  cultivation  should  cease 
for  the  season,  so  as  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  canes,  that  they  may  harden  up  for 
the  Winter.  Late  cultivation  promotes 
late  soft  growth  that  will  suffer  more  or 
less  during  the  Winter,  frequently  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  canes 
being  killed.  k. 


Bulletins. 

We  have  had  many  requests  from  read¬ 
ers  this  Spring  about  “bird  houses,”  and 
how  to  make  them.  There  seems  to  be 
renewed  interest  in  caring  for  the  bird, 
and  many  of  our  readers,  and  especially 
the  children,  are  anxious  to  attract  as 
many  of  these  little  friends  as  is  possible. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  609. 
entitled  “Bird  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them.”  It  gives  many  pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  such  houses,  tells  where  to 
place  them,  something  about  their  care 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  habits  of 
some  of  our  common  birds.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pamphlet,  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  these  bird  problems 
ought  to  obtain  this  bulletin  and  make  a 
study  of  it. 

A  pamphlet  that  will  interest  all  po¬ 
tato  growers  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
Joint  Circular  No.  1,  issued  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  Station. 
This  gives  in  a  concise  form  information 
about  growing  potatoes  as  a  cash  crop  in 
Connecticut.  This  includes  facts  about 
varieties,  culture,  insects,  diseases  and 
fertilizers,  stating  the  whole  story  in 
plain,  simple  language  which  any"  one 
can  understand.  It  is  a  good  pamphlet 
for  the  potato  grower. 

Peach  Growing  in  West  Virginia  is  the 
title  of  Extension  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued 
from  the  Virginia  Agricultural  College 
at  Blacksburg.  This  pamphlet  has  been 
prepared  by  G.  C.  Starcher,  the  assistant 
agriculturist  at  the  College.  This  is  a 
good  pamphlet,  giving  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  peach  growing  in  Virginia,  the 
proper  soil  for  the  peach,  best  varieties 
for  the  section,  methods  of  culture,  and 
also  a  good  study  of  packing  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  crop.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and 
taken  altogether  an  excellent  publication. 
One  good  thing  about  these  pamphlets  is 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  try  to  lay  down 
any  cast-iron  rule  for  the  reader  to  fol¬ 
low.  That  method  of  instruction  may 
suit  some  people,  but  the  great  volume  of 
country  people  will  do  better  if  they  can 
have  the  principles  clearly  explained,  and 
then  be  left  free  to  go  on  and  adapt  them 
if  they  can  to  their  own  conditions.  We 
have  had  too  much  of  this  rule  of  write, 
which  in  its  way  is  worse  than  the  rule 
of  thumb.  It’s  much  better  to  give  the 
reader  the  foundation  of  fact,  and  let  him 
reason  it  out  in  his  own  way.  Of  course 
we  realize  some  of  our  people  will  not 
agree  with  this,  but  we  state  our  own 
conviction  after  many  years  of  observa¬ 
tion. 


Bird  House  for  Martins. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
article,  page  558,  about  II.  N.’s  (Hanni¬ 
bal,  Ohio)  experience  with  his  purple 
martin  house.  According  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No. 
609,  the  hole  for  the  purple  martins 
should  be  2 y2  inches,  but  if  there  are  any 
starlings  around  Hannibal,  Ohio,  H.  N. 
will  save  himself  a  lot  of  trouble  if  he 
will  make  the  hole  1%  inch  in  diameter 
and  then  put  a  smaller  hole  about 
seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter  along¬ 
side  of  the  larger  one,  about  even 
with  the  top.  The  1%-ineh  hole  is  just 
large  enough  for  a  martin,  but  they  will 
not  go  in  unless  there  is  another  hole,  as 
their  body  just  fills  up  the  large  hole, 
making  the  inside  dark,  and  this  they  do 
not  like,  as  they  want  to  know  where 
they  are  going.  The  smaller  hole  gives 
the  necessary  light  and  satisfies  them. 
Starlings  cannot  occupy  a  house  with 
1%-inch  holes,  as  it  is  too  small  for 
them.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  built  a 
martin  house  and  used  the  2%-ineh  holes 
as  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Bulletin 
609,  but  since  then  I  have  received  the 
information  I  have  given  you,  and  I  have 
made  the  house  over  again  with  smaller 
holes.  h.  R.  b. 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


“If  any  man  here,”  shouted  the  tem¬ 
perance  speaker,  “can  name  an  honest 
business  that  has  been  helped  by  the  sa¬ 
loon,  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  work¬ 
ing  for  the  liquor  people.”  A  man  in  the 
audience  arose.  “I  consider  my  business 
and  honest  one,”  he  said,  “and  it  has 
been  helped  by  the  saloon?”  “What 
is  your  business?”  yelled  the  orator.  “I, 
sir,”  responded  the  man,  “am  an  under¬ 
taker.” — Oregon  Journal. 
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A  Summary 
of  Values 


We  buy  Clothcraft 
Clothes  from  a  Cleve¬ 
land  firm  that  has  been 
in  the  business  since 
1846 — The  Joseph  & 
Feiss  Company. 

In  their  big,  clean, 
well-lighted  factory 
the  making  of  medium- 
priced  clothes  has  be¬ 
come  a  science. 

It  means  a  better 
grade  of  all-wool  fab¬ 
rics,  and  linings,  and 
improved  tailoring  of 
every  detail  from  the 
soft  roll  of  the  collar 
and  the  unbreakable 
coat  front,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  pocket  or  the 
sewing  of  a  seam. 

In  a  word  —  Cloth- 
craft  at  $10  to  $20 
means  more  for  your 
money — and  steady 
customers  for  us. 


CLOTHCRAFT 

All  W>ol  Clotkes 
*10  io  *  20  ^ 


The  Clothcraft  Store 


(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

W rite  to  The  Joseph  &  Foiss  Co. ,  636  St.  Clair  A  ve. ,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio,  for  the  Clothcraft  Stylo  Prints,  a  sample  of  the  all- 
wool  Bento  used  in  Clothcraft  5130,  and  a  personal  note  of 
introduction  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 


for  potatoes-  4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres-they  save  much 
valuable  tune  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

NONAGE  DIGGERS 

No.  155  »  Wheels,  32  or  28  inch.  Elevator,  22  or 

For  V  20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 

Heaviest  If  without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
Conditions  |  wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat 
Can  be  backed, turnsshort  into  next  row] 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F'G  CO. 
Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


N.-Y.  and  you  II  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Direct  from 
Factory, 
to 
User 


2  H-P,  $34.95 
4  H-P.  69.75 
6  H-P,  97.75 
8  H-P,  139.65 
12  H-P,  197.00 
16  H-P.  308.80 
F.  O.  B.  Factory 
Portable  Engine* 
Proportionally  Low . 


WITTE  Engines 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Stationary.fskidded  or  on  iron  base),  and  Mounted 
Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  28  years.  Better 
today  than  ever.  Why  pay  double  price  for  a  good 
engine,  or  take  a  poor  or  doubtful  one  for  any  price, 
when  the  WITTE  costs  so  little  and  saves  all  risk! 

5-Year  Guaranty 

On  Efficiency  and  Dnrability. 

Dlreot  from  Factory  to  Users,  for  cash  or  on 
easy  terms,  at  prices  hitherto  unheard  of,  for  en¬ 
gines  or  these  merits:  Long-wearing,  semi-steel, 
separable  cylinders,  and  four-ring  pistons:  all  verti¬ 
cal  valves;  automobile  ignition;  spark  shift  for  easy 
starting;  variable  speed ;  and  others,  without  which 
no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade.  I  am  Bimply  shar¬ 
ing  my  manufacturing  advantages  with  engine 
buyer-users— asking  only  one  small  factory  profit. 

New  Book  Free  The  most 

*■— ; - -  easy-to- 

underetand  engine  book  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Gives  the  “inside”  of  engine 
selling  as  well  as  manufacturing. 

Shows  my  liberal  selling  plans  with 
complete  price  list.  Write  me  your 
full  address  to  my  office  nearest  you, 
for  my  prompt  reply. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1891  Oakland  Av.,  Kansas  City, Mo* 

Office  188  ,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  AH  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en«  . 
gines.  Built  to  run  with¬ 
out  trouble  and  do  t  h  ing9 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric¬ 
tion  Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Ve-y  light 

weight,  easy  to 
move  from  job 
to  job.  4H.P 


Handy 

.Truck 


weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  North  21st  Slroot 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


|  Throttle  Governed-Steadyi^  Quiet 


| 
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_  Lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 

A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work.  1  £  H.  P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current:  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  4  Write 
Jacobson  engines.  A  for  illustrated 

stationary  and  port-  WW  SI  bulletin. 
able,  up  to  25  H.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFC. 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prices  Now  Less  Than 

— . 'jUi . 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Hf  _ 

Increased  output,  reduced  cost, 
m  one,  small  profit  makes  lowest 

'  SIHHI  onglDe  a  Prices  possible. 

H  For  1  1-2  H.P. 

■  Galloway  Midg- 
et.  Other  sizes 
I  ■■■  in  proportion 
Guaranteed  6  H.P.  Mas¬ 
terpiece.  engine  sen¬ 
sation  or  the  world  in 
material,  construction, 
low  price.  Shipped  from 
Kans.  City,  Co.  JR'ufFs, 

Mpls.,  Chicago,  Water¬ 
loo,  i  Catalog  free.  -■ 

Wm,  Galloway  Company 
Bog  275  Waterloo,  Iowa 


HAY  BALING  IS  EASY 


With  the  Famous 

ADMIRAL 

MOTOR  PRESS 

Leverage  does  the  work. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  showing 
nay  baling  records. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,  Box  101  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Save  All  the  Hay— Pay  Big  Profits 

Galvanized— Corrugated— Extra  Quality  Coating 

More  economical  than  barns  or-permanent  sheds.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
take  oft.  Made  in  sections,  thus  occupying  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Made  in  all  sizes.  Are  water-tight  and  rust-proof.  Can’t  blow  off. 
Mr.  Hammitt,  Hardy,  Nob.,  says:  “Your  cover  preserved  my  hay  fine  I  got  Si 
a  ton  more  for  stack  protected  with  your  cover  than  for  other  stacks  in  same  field.  “ 
c,,lhP  saving  on  the  first  stack  of  hay  will  more  than  pay  for  your  Martin  Metal 
htack  t.over.  With  ordinary  Caro  will  last  15  to  20  years  and  save  its  coat  or  more 
on  every  stack.  SI  EC1 AL  OI*  B  fc.R!  Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  literature 
I  and  special  introductory  price. 

The  Martin  Metal  Stack  Cover  Co.,  300  N.  Mosoly  St.,  Wlchita.Kan, 

Stocks  carried  in  Wichita,  Kan.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Omaha.  Neb.;  and  Canton,  Ohio. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Tree  Census. — Evpry  Spring  at 
about  this  time  we  take  account  of  work¬ 
ing  stock  in  our  orchards.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  count  I  find  that  we  now  have  the 
following  trees — old  and  young: 


Apple  trees  . .  _  _  1,605 

Peach  trees  .  075 

Cherry  trees  .  143 

Pear  and  quince  trees .  127 


Total . 2.920 


Some  of  these  trees  were  planted  this 
Spring,  others  were  here  when  we  came, 
and  must  be  75  years  old.  We  have  per¬ 
haps  1.300  currant  bushes  and  something 
under  two  acres  of  strawberries.  The 
“fillers”  of  peach  trees  and  about  all  the 
plums  have  been  cut  out.  Had  these 
been  left  we  would  have  over  .3.000  trees 
all  told.  The  “fillers”  might  have  given 
two  more  crops  of  peaches,  but  they  were 
interfering  with  the  apples,  and  it  was 
the  time  for  them  to  die.  Now  that  they 
are  out  we  can  compare  the  apple  trees 
with  those  on  the  same  hillside  planted 
without  fillers.  The  latter  are  at  least  30 
per  cent  larger  and  are  of  much  better 
shape.  It  is  evident  that  the  “fillers” 
drive  the  apple  trees  up  in  the  air  when 
they  should  have  spread  out.  As  for  the 
plums,  this  fruit  has  never  paid  us.  What 
with  brown  rot  and  a  market  which 
greatly  prefers  peaches  I  can  see  nothing 
to  the  plum  business.  Half  a  dozen  for 
home  use  will  be  about  all  for  the  plum 
with  us. 

Cover  Crops. — Every  year  at  this  time 
we  have  many  hurry  calls  for  information 
about  cover  crops.  There  are  a  dozen 
questions  about  how  rye  is  plowed  under. 
We  had  this  all  pictured  last  year. 
Where  the  crop  is  to  go  under  early  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  chop  it  over  first  with  a 
disk  or  Cutaway  harrow.  This  cuts  up 
(lie  young  rye  and  then  when  the  ground 
is  plowed  everything  goes  under  out  of 
sight.  When  the  rye  is  very  heavy  some 
farmers  use  a  roller.  This  crushes  the 
rye  down  flat.  Then  when  the  plow  fol¬ 
lows  the  roller  a  clean  job  can  be  done. 
I  have  known  cases  where  a  very  heavy 
rye  crop  was  cut  with  the  mower  and  left 
on  the  ground  a  couple  of  days  to  wilt 
before  being  plowed  under.  This  made  a 
good  job  with  little  danger  from  sowing, 
but  a  heavy  chain  dragging  in  front  of 
the  plow  suits  us.  There  are  two  ways 
of  hanging  the  chain.  You  may  fasten 
one  end  to  the  double-tree  and  the  other 
to  the  plow  beam  with  the  chain  long 
enough  to  drag  in  a  long  loop  over  the 
ground  ju,st  ahead  of  the  plow.  Another 
way  is  to  fasten  one  end  of  the  chain  to 
each  end  of  the  double-tree  and  let  the 
loop  drag  behind.  This  catches  and  pulls 
the  rye  down  ahead,  while  in  the  other 
case  the  pull  is  a  little  to  one  side.  A 
good  plowman  will  soon  learn  how  to  ad¬ 
just  the  chain  so  as  to  get  the  rye  out  of 
sight 

This  Year’s  Crop. — Our  cover  crops 
this  year  are  not  as  thick  and  large  as 
usual.  Last  Fall  was  very  dry,  and  the 
seed  did  not  start  well.  When  it  did 
come  there  was  poor  growth,  and  the  rye 
went  into  Winter  with  a  poorer  root  than 
usual.  The  mild  Winter  with  little  snow 
and  much  thaw  and  “heave”  to  the  soil, 
pulled  out  many  plants  and  Spring  found 
a  thin  stand.  Then  April  was  dry  and 
the  crop  grew  slowly.  So  there  will  not 
be  as  much  as  usual  to  turn  under.  We 
are  plowing  earlier  than  usual  this  year, 
as  I  expect  a  dry  May.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  hit  it  every  season.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  keep  right  on  seeding  the 
cover  crop  each  year.  We  use  lime  each 
year — about  500  pounds  per  acre  after 
plowing.  I  believe  these  annual  applica¬ 
tions  pay  better  than  heavier  dressings 

every  few  years. 

• 

Prospects. — The  baek-to-the-lander  in 
his  first  year  of  farming  will  tell  you  in 
May  what  great  things  will  follow  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  My  ticket  to  great  prosperity 
has  been  punched  several  times,  and  we 
fight  shy  of  promises  in  May.  At  this 
moment  it  looks  like  a  fair  apple  crop. 
The  bloom  is  heavy  all  through  our  coun¬ 
try.  but  it  is  not  a  commercial  section. 
Our  older  Baldwin  and  Greening  trees 
have  plenty  of  bloom.  The  McIntosh  and 
Wealthy  have  more  than  they  need.  The 
younger  Baldwins  are  rather  shy.  Most 
<>f  them  will  give  perhaps  a  basket  of 
fruit,  but  not  over  one-fourth  of  them  are 


loaded  for  what  we  call  a  crop.  I  judge 
that  we  may  have  about  as  many  apples 
all  told  as  last  year — with  at  least  one- 
third  Nyack  Pippins  and  early  varieties. 
The  peach  trees  are  well  budded,  and  dan¬ 
ger  from  frost  is  past.  We  should  have 
more  peaches  than  last  year.  It  was  a 
rough  Winter  on  berries.  Some  of  ours 
were  on  a  side  hill,  which  washed  con¬ 
siderably  and  ruined  part  of  the  plants. 
There  is  good  bloom,  however,  and  if  we 
can  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture 
we  shall  have  our  full  supply.  The  grass 
looks  better  than  I  expected.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  put  oji  early  and  a  few  good 
showers  carried  it  down.  The  grass  is 
coming  in  green  and  strong,  and  I  look 
for  about  the  usual  hay  crop  in  spite  of 
the  dry  Spring.  We  shall  have  more  corn 
than  ever  before,  planted  earlier  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  potatoes  were  put  in  as  well 
as  we  knew  how,  and  the  garden  crops 
are  well  started.  Asparagus  and  rhu¬ 
barb  are  adding  to  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  they  make  a  great,  combination. 
Baked  apples  are  still  on  deck.  We  can 
usually  carry  Black  Ben  through  until 
Yellow  Transparent  or  Bed  Astrachan 
come  in  fresh.  Not  much  taste  to  it.  per¬ 
haps.  but  it  loolcs  like  an  apple  at  least. 

Labor. — This  is  surely  the  working 
season  on  the  farm.  Tom  and  Broker  are 
at  it  day  after  day,  ripping  over  the  sod 
and  putting  the  cover  crops  out  of  sight. 
Merrill  puts  the  big  plow  down  deep,  but 
these  massive  grays  walk  briskly  along 
with  it  like  a  child  with  a  baby  carriage. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  a  strong 
team  when  there  is  big  work  to  be  done. 
We  plow  and  lime  and  harrow  and  fit  the 
orchard  soil  for  corn.  The  fertilizer  can 
go  on  later.  Then  Merrill  keeps  an  eye 
on  the  apple  bloom  for  at  just  the  right 
time  he  must  stop  fitting  the  land  and 
spray  out  the  poison.  The  strawberries 
were  cultivated  early,  and  the  mulch 
worked  away  from  the  plants.  In  the 
five-year-old  beds  there  was  quite  a  show¬ 
ing  of  grass  and  weeds.  These  were  hoed 
out  by  hand,  doing  a  thorough  job.  which 
must  last  until  picking  time.  Then  there 
are  cabbage  and  transplanted  onions  to 
set  out.  asparagus  roots  to  clean  up  and 
a  dozen  jobs  calling  at  once.  A  great 
nuisance  this  year  is  the  scourge  of  tent 
caterpillars  which  wintered  over  on  the 
wild  cherry  trees.  In  some  sections  it 
would  rank  with  the  10  plagues  of  Egypt. 
Along  our  roads  in  many  places  the 
cherry  trees  present  a  hideous  sight.  Our 
own  orchards  are  comparatively  free,  and 
spraying  for  the  Codling  worm  will  get 
most  of  these  caterpillars,  but  every  wild 
cherry  tree  in  the  country  should  be  cut 
and  burned.  H.  w.  c. 


Purifying  Beeswax. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  honeycomb  which 
can  be  made  into  beeswax  if  I  can  succeed 
in  purifying  it,  which  so  far  I  have  not 
done.  I  tried  putting  the  comb  into  a 
thin  cloth  and  boiling  it  up,  letting  the 
wax  run  into  the  water  and  retaining  the 
impurities  in  the  cloth.  But  when  the 
wax  was  cold  there  was  considerable  im¬ 
purity  left  in  it.  I  tried  boiling  it  up 
again  and  letting  it  settle,  but  the  result 
was  no  better.  Cannot  you  or  some  of 
your  numerous  family  of  readers  help 
me?  s.  w. 

Wax  is  refined  by  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  acid  should  be  handled  with 
extreme  caution,  as  it  is  a  violently  cor¬ 
rosive  poison.  The  “A.  B.  C.  of  Bee 
Culture”  gives  the  following  directions: 
Fill  a  large  earthenware,  or  iron,  kettle 
about  half  full  of  water  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  acid 
to  a  hundred,  or  more,  of  water)  and  set 
it  over  a  slow  fire.  When  nearly  boiling, 
add  the  wax  that  is  to  be  purified,  allow 
the  wax  to  melt,  keep  hot  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  allow  the  fire  to  die  down. 
As  soon  as  all  the  particles  of  dirt  have 
settled  in  the  water,  dip  off  the  wax  on 
top,  being  careful  not  to  stir  up  the  dirt 
in  the  water.  Where  large  quantities  of 
wax  are  to  be  refined,  a  steam  coil  is 
placed  in  a  barrel  of  acidulated  water  and 
removed  after  the  contents  have  been 
brought  to  a  boiling  point;  small  quanti¬ 
ties  can  be  handled  as  above,  however, 
not  forgetting  care  in  handling  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  Mr.  Doolit¬ 
tle  is  quoted  as  recommending  the  use  of 
a  pint  of  strong  vinegar  in  one  quart  of 
water  for  every  ten  pounds  of  wax. 
Doubtless  this  would  answer  where  but  a 
small  quantity  of  wax  was  to  be  refined. 

M.  B.  D. 


‘The  I  i 
Bull  Tractor 

F.  O.  B.  MINNEAPOLIS 


MIDGET  COST— GIANT  POWER— WEIGHT  4,300  LBS. 


The  Big  Bull  makes  horses  too  expensive  to  buy.  The  small  operating  cost  makes  horses  too 
expensive  to  keep.  Extensive  practical  experience  with  several  thousand  Tractors  distributed  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  evolved  the  Big  Bull  right  on  the  actual  Firing  Line. 
It  is  just  what  thousands  of  farmers  are  demanding.  Agents  wanted. 


25  H.  P.  at  Belt 
We  Guarantee  20 

Over  10  H.  P.  at 
Draw  Bar  —  We 
Guarantee  7 

Material  and 
Workmanship 
Guaranteed 


Used  for 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Discing 

Harvesting 

Threshing 

Ensilage 

Cutting 
Silo  Filling 
Shelling 
Etc.,  Etc. 


WONDER  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Distributors  for  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  Mass. 


Hot  Weather  Milk  Shipping 
Troubles  Overcome! 

The  bother  and  expense  of  icing  and  felt  jacketing  are 
eliminated!  Freshness  of  sweet  milk  and  cream  are  assured, 
even  in  the  hottest  days,  and  on  the  longest  hauls,  by  the  use 
of  the 

STURGES  Refrigerator  Milk  Can 

An  actual,  refrigerator  milk  can.  Air  tight,  germ  proof, 
heatproof,  almost  as  efficient  as  a  thermos  bottle.  Enables  yon  to 
reach  out  for  more  distant  and  more  profitable  markets.  Enables 
you  to  pret  better  prices  for  milk  and  cream  because  you  can  guar¬ 
antee  your  shipments  will  always  reach  destination  fresh  and  sweet. 
Write  for  Booklet  No.  00  and  letters  from  users 
Built  by  the  makers  of  " The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity ” 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

New  York  Addresi :  1650  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  50  Church  St. 
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PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Concrete  for  Permanence 


A  Concrete  Silo 

Increases  Farm  Profits 

The  farmer  who  feeds  his  fodder  green  instead  of 
dry  gets  the  most  out  of  his  stock.  The  silo  being  a 
permanent  investment,  should  be  built  of  the  material 
which  will  give  longest  and  most  satisfactory  service. 
Concrete  is  practically  everlasting,  it  needs  no  repairs; 
is  unaffected  by  time  or  weather;  fireproof  and  ratproof; 
air-tight,  water-tight. 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  concrete  silos.  If  you  are  interested 
in  building  a  concrete  silo  or  want  to 
read  a  valuable  book  on  the  subject 
we  wish  you  would  write  us.  Our 
book,  “Concrete  Silos”  will  be  sent 
free  for  the  asking  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  offer  any  assist¬ 
ance  or  advice  desired.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  us  a  post  card 
asking  for  the  book, 

“Concrete  Silos.” 


UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


CHICAGO— 208  So.  La  Salle  St.  PITTSBURGH— Frick  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS— Security  Bank  Building 
Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


RURALISMS 


Tomatoes  Drop  Flowers. 

I  have  trouble  with  the  blossoms  of 
tomatoes  dropping  off.  Is  this  caused  by 
a  small  insect  biting  them?  n.  H. 

Bethel.  Pa. 

From  the  query  I  infer  these  tomatoes 
are  growing  in  a  greenhouse.  I  have  nev¬ 
er  known  any  insect  to  destroy  the  bloom 
of  the  tomato.  The  trouble  is  very  likely 
caused  by  insufficient  fertilization  of  blos¬ 
soms,  too  low  temperature,  or  too  much 
water.  Another  cause  also  may  be  too 
much  nitrogen  in  soil,  or  not  enough  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  While  setting  fruit  tomatoes 
should  not  be  over-watered.  Water  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  allow  soil  to  get  moderately 
dry  before  another  watering.  Try  to  have 
temperature  60  deg.  at  night,  75  to  80 
deg.  daytime  when  sun  shines.  Take  a 
light  stick  and  pad  one  end  with  soft 
cloth,  then  each  bright  day  go  through 
the  house  and  tap  each  plant  lightly,  just 
hard  enough  to  shake  it  thoroughly  sev¬ 
eral  times,  to  fertilize  the  blossoms.  Do 
not  fertilize  soil  too  heavily  while  plants 
are  in  bloom,  but  when  fruit  is  pretty 
well  set  you  can  use  either  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  as  a  mulch,  or  liquid  manure. 
One  ton  per  acre  of  phosphate  containing 
-%  to  4%  of  nitrogen.  6%  to  8%  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  6%  to  8%  potash  will 
not  be  too  much  to  develop  crop  unless 
soil  is  very  rich  to  start  with.  E.  j.  w. 


kinds  more  tender  in  bud  than  others,  but 
I  never  had  observed  such  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  hardiness  of  the  foliage. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you 
some  twigs  of  both  Elberta  with  nearly 
every  leaf  injured,  and  others  such  as 
Frank,  Lizzie,  Katie,  Barbara  and  Tena 
with  every  leaf  sound,  and  loaded  with 
young  fruit.  I  have  the  Hale  also  in 
beaming  this  season.  It  shows  a  fair  crop 
with  very  little  damage  to  foliage.  But 
I  note  something  very  peculiar  about  it; 
of  the  fruit  set.  on  some  of  the  limbs  fully 
50  per  cent  are-  doubles  and  even  three 
and  four  in  a  lump  This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  others  named  ;  in  fact,  this  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  many  doubles  is  not  found 
generally  speaking  among  the  North 
China  race.  The  Crawfords  used  to  show 
up  that  way  years  ago,  but  being  inferior 
naturally  they  have  been  dropped  from 
our  lists  long  since.  I  would  name  the 
requirements  for  a  successful  regular 
bearer,  first,  hardiness  of  bud  and  second, 
a  long  blooming  period.  I  have  noted 
some  varieties  blooming  not  within  two 
weeks  as  long  as  do  others.  Tena,  Lizzie 
and  Frank  bloomed  this  year  for  fully  five 
weeks ;  that  is,  during  this  time  there 
were  receptive  blossoms  ready  to  be  pol¬ 
linated,  while  I  have  two  others,  Eva  and 
Joe,  that  hardly  had  these  blooms  for 
three  weeks,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  but  little  fruit,  while  all  the  long 
bloomers  are  loaded. 

The  Ivieffer  pears  had  about  finished 
blooming  at  time  of  the  last  freeze,  and 
as  a  result  but  very  few  escaped.  The 
Garber  blooming  later  will  give  good 
crops.  These  are  the  only  kinds  of  pears 
that  are  a  success  with  us. 

Texas.  J.  w.  STUBE.XRAUCIL 


Rye  in  Young  Orchard. 

Is  it  true  that  rye  sown  as  a  cover  crop 
in  a  young  orchard,  hurts  the  little  trees? 

R.  C.  II. 

Rye,  or  in  fact  any  other  cover  crop 
will  injure  young  trees  if  you  permit  the 
crop  to  grow  too  long.  These  cover  crops, 
and  particularly  rye,  use  up  immense 
quantities  of  water,  especially  when  they 
begin  to  form  their  seed.  In  a  dry  time, 
and  especially  when  sharp  winds  are 
blowing  over  the  ground,  such  crops  suck 
the  moisture  out  of  the  soil,  and  do  not 
leave  enough  to  provide  for  the  trees.  We 
have  had  cases  in  a  very  dry  May  where 
rye  was  left  to  go  to  seed  in  a  young 
orchard.  The  soil  baked  as  hard  as  a 
brick,  and  the  moisture  in  the  upper  part 
was  practically  exhausted.  The  result 
was  that  the  young  trees  could  not  grow 
properly,  and  were  stunted  all  through 
the  season.  If  that  rye  had  beeu  cut 
early  in  the  month,  and  left  on  the 
ground,  or  even  taken  away  as  fodder,  the 
trees  would  have  made  a  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  growth,  because  the  soil  would  have 
provided  for  them.  Rye  may  be  plowed 
under  so  as  to  injure  the  trees.  This  oc¬ 
curs  when  a  heavy,  sappy  crop  is  turned 
under  and  the  soil  left  loose  and  open. 
Fhe  air  works  in,  and  dries  out  the  soil 
thoroughly,  and  also  starts  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  green  rye.  Both  of  these 
things  tend  to  injure  the  young  trees.  If 
the  rye  is  turned  under,  and  at  once 
packed  down  hard,  this  loss  of  moisture 
and  the  souring  will  be  prevented,  and 
the  rye  handled  in  this  way  will  prove  a 
useful  thing  for  the  trees.  Some  farmers 
are  prejudiced  against  rye  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure,  as  they  say  it  poisons  the  land.  The 
trouble  is  not  in  the  poison,  but  in  the 
way  the  rye  is  handled.  When  it  is  pack¬ 
ed  thoroughly  down,  and  a  fair  quantity 
of  lime  used  on  top  of  it,  there  will  be  no 
complaint  about  poisoning. 


Growing  Clematis  and  Barberry  from  Seed. 

How  are  Clematis  paniculata  and  Ber- 
beris  Thunbergii  raised  from  seed? 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  S.  S. 

Clematis  paniculata. — As  soon  as  the 
seeds  ripen  in  November,  they  should 
be  gathered,  cleaned  and  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  sown,  in  the  open  ground  or  in 
the  cold  frame.  If  in  the  open  ground, 
it  is  best  to  sow  in  beds  about  five  feet 
wide  and  raised  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  surrounding  ground  surface,  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  One  by  six  inch  boards 
set  edgeways  along  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  bed  will  be  desirable.  Raising  the 
beds  somewhat  above  the  surrounding 
surface  insures  good  drainage,  which  is 
essential  to  good  germination  of  most 
kinds  of  hardy  seeds.  The  soil  should 
be  a  deep  heavy  loam,  well  enriched  with 
thoroughly  rotted  manure.  Sow  in  drills 
about  six  inches  apart,  and  one  inch  in 
depth,  scattering  the  seeds  rather  spar¬ 
ingly  in  the  row.  At  the  approach  of 
Winter  mulch  with  half-rotted  strawy 
manure,  which  should  be  raked  off  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  freezing  weather  is 
over.  If  kept  clean  and  cultivated  occa¬ 
sionally  they  will  make  fair-sized  plants 
by  Fall.  If  sown  in  the  cold  frame,  the 
seed  bed  may  be  mulched  with  coarse 
manure  as  directed  for  open  ground  cul¬ 
ture,  or  the  sash  may  be  kept  on  during 
the  Winter,  in  which  case  mulching  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Berberis  Thunbergii. — Gather  the  seed 
when  the  leaves  fall,  rub  them  between 
the  hands  to  break  the  meaty  covering, 
sow  in  shallow  boxes  in  rich  sandy  soil. 
Firm  the  soil  well  and  if  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  a  cool  greenhouse  the  germ¬ 
ination  will  be  quite  uniform.  Prick 
the  seedlings  off  into  other  boxes  when 
two  inches  high,  giving  each  plant  about 
two  inches  square  space.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  order  the  seed¬ 
lings  should  be  planted  in  rows  outside. 
If  to  be  cultivated  by  horsepower,  the 
rows  should  be  at  least  .°,6  inches  apart 
and  the  plants  four  inches  or  so  apart  in 
the  row.  If  to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  the 
rows  may  be  one  foot  closer  together. 
With  good  cultivation  the  plants  will 
grow  a  foot  high  the  first  year.  k. 


’CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE ' 


^  PORTLAND  ^ 

ATLAS 

^  CEMENT 


When  a  man  asks  for 
Atlas,  and  insists  on  get¬ 
ting  it — will  accept  no 
substitute,  he  knows 
something  about  Port¬ 
land  Cement.  Look 
carefully  for  this  black 
trade  mark  with  yellow 
letters  on  every  bag  of 
cement.  Insist  on  Atlas. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St..  New  York 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PHILADELPHIA 


raying  Pays 


Not  only 
every  _  _ 

yields  of  better  quality 
ten  acres,  first  year. 


IRON  AGE  Sprayers 

have  double  actingr  pumps,  wood  tanks,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  solutions,  wind  shift,  pressed  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  writo 
ua  for  new  “Spray*'  catalog  and  spraying  guide.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


50  or 
100 
Gallon 
Tanks 


“Of  course,”  remarked  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  “I  don’t  pretend  to  understand  the 
ways  of  finance.  But  there’s  one  thing 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  explained  to  me 
so’s  I  can  see  through  it.”  “What  is 
that?”  “Why  an  egg  is  liable  to  be  more 
valuable  after  it  has  been  in  cold  storage 
than  when  it  is  fresh  laid.” — Washington 
Star. 


Observations  on  Peach  Varieties. 

We  have  had  up  to  date  a  most  pecu¬ 
liar  season.  To  February  1  weather  was 
normal.  All  through  February  there  was 
but  one  frost ;  in  fact  there  was  regular 
Spring  weather.  March  set  in  cold,  with 
cloudy  and  drizzling  weather  for  many 
days,  winding  up  with  a  good  snow  about 
middle  of  month.  During  remainder  ther¬ 
mometer  ranged  mostly  between  30  and 
JO,  with  two  mornings  about  five  points 
below  freezing.  Peaches  had  started 
blooming,  last  week  in  February. 

1  bus,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  was 
not  much  favorable  weather  for  success¬ 
ful  pollinatiou.  Yet  strange  to  say  many 
or  the  trees  or  rather  varieties  came 
through  with  practically  full  crops,  while 
others,  especially  Elberta,  have  but  very 
little  in  the  way  of  a  crop  left.  Owing 
to  the  several  freezes  the  last  week  in 
March,  with  trees  well  leafed  out,  the 
on  age  on  some  of  the  varieties  also  suf- 
ered  badly,  most  of  it  crimped,  ill  shaped 
and  beginning  to  drop  off,  Elberta  here 
also  being  affected  the  worst  of  any, 
while  other  varieties  standing  even  next 

flf  f  I:Jbi(;rta’  d.°  pot  appear  to  be  af¬ 
fected  at  all.  This  is  certainlv  somewhat 
strange.  We  always  had  noticed  some 


My  Big  ‘l 

New  5 %  Profit  Plan  has 
enabled  me  to  split 
prices  lower  than  ever. 

Let  me  show  you  my 
new  offer  on 


Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

and  my  30  day  Free  Road  Test  offer— with  2 
years’  Guarantee.  Send  a  postal  for  the  new 


Big  Free  Boo 

with  142  pages  and 
200  illustrations.  I’ll  , 
send  big  Harness  Book 
free  also. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Car¬ 
riage  Mfg.  Co, 

SlXioa  223 
Columbus 
Obis 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 


high, 
llftlngorpttch/ 
lng.  Saves  you 
work  and  llglit- 
V  ens  draft  nearly 

■  60%.  Don’t  rut 

■  fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY  _ 
wagon.  Wheels  can’t  _ 

dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

,48  Xlm  Street, 
()ulae;,  111. 


PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 

~  ALL  SIZES  SfONE  == 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 

WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  “B,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HAVANA- 

steel  WHEELS 

For  any  skein  or  steel  axle. 
Your  exact  measurements  of 
arm  is  all  we  need  and  weguar- 
antee  a  fit.  With  Steel  Wheels 
your  work  is  half  done  when 
you  begin,  and  when  finished 
you  are  only  half  tired.  Make  your 
work  easy  at  small  expense.  Buy 
today.  To-morrow  never  comes. 
Get  our  Free  Catalogue 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  -  Havana,  Illinois. 


GALLOWAY  QUALITY  MAINTAINED 

And  greater  price-slashes  on  all  other  New 
Sanitary  Cream  Separator  sizes!  DE 
STROY  ALL  PREVIOUS  PRICES!  Order 
today  and  tfet  all  the  profit  from  the 
heavy  spring  milkings.  We  will  send  it 
anywhere  to  any  inexperienced  user  on  90 
days’  test  against  any  make  orjcind  of  separator 
even  selling  for  twice  as  much. 

DON'T  BUY  A  SEPARATOR 
until  you  first  get  our  new  separator  book  and 
complete,  new,  low,  CUT  and  slashed  pricks!  j 
f  Shipped  from  Chicago, 

M  I  I  Waterloo.  Minneapolis, 

Jf  g.  V  Kaunas  City,  Council 

SKIMS  llltilFs  and  Spokane. 

■  1»T  oal.  wm.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

— ^  A  MIN.  BOX  273.  •  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Canada  is  Callin&\8u 

to  her  RichWheat  Lands 

She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acreage 
into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
volunteered  for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven¬ 
ient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 


J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  printed  several  garden  plans  in  which 
the  various  vine  plants  are  put  together.  We 
consider  this  good  practice  in  a  small  garden, 
as  these  plants  require  much  the  same  culture  and 
“bug  fighting,”  and  we  can  handle  them  better  in  a 
hunch  than  when  separated.  But  various  critics 
come  with  broad  axes  to  chop  at  such  plans.  One 
man  says  that  anyone  who  will  put  melons  near 
squash  or  cucumbers  never  saw  a  garden !  These 
wise  men  say  the  vine  plants  will  “mix.”  We  refer 
these  critics  to  the  article  on  page  723.  How  could 
“mixing”  of  the  flowers  affect  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit? 

* 

WHY  should  this  country  import  $2,801,974 
worth  of  tomato  paste  from  Italy — as  was 
done  last  year?  It  is  made  by  crushing  the 
tomatoes,  straining  out  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  pulp  to  about  one-fourtli  its  original  vol¬ 
ume  by  evaporation  in  vacuum  boilers,  although  for 
special  purposes  it  is  reduced  to  as  little  as  one- 
twelfth.  It  is  used  in  Italy  in  a  great  many  dishes, 
perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  which  to  Americans  is 
spaghetti.  The  demand  was  created  by  Italians 
who  moved  to  this  country,  but  has  spread  among 
Americans.  We  grow  tomatoes  enough  on  this  side 
of  the  water  to  prepare  this  paste. 

♦ 

TIE  Pittsburgh  Tost  has  a  big  advertisement 
headed : 

"RADIUM  MAKES  THINGS  GROW .” 

It  is  a  “coupon”  scheme  for  sending  out  five-pound 
cans  of  Radium  Plant  Food.  The  retail  price  is  20 
cents  a  pound,  but  if  you  use  the  “coupon”  you  can 
get  the  stuff  at  89  cents  for  five  pounds  including 
postage !  This  means  $356  a  ton  for  a  mixture  with¬ 
out  any  guaranteed  analysis  and  which  the  P.  S. 
Government  has  advised  people  not  to  buy.  How 
they  do  lige  to  play  with  this  word  “Radium!”  The 
Post  ought  to  know  better  than  to  boost  such  a 
proposition.  If  it  wants  to  give  people  a  fair  bar¬ 
gain  in  plant  food  why  not  get  some  reputable  deal¬ 
er  to  mix  nitrate,  dried  blood,  acid  phosphate  and 
potash?  That  mixture  will  surely  give  results  and 
could  be  sold  at  25  cents  the  five-pound  can  at  100 
per  cent,  profit. 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  are  receiving  letters  about 
“ground  virgin  potash  rock.”  This  is  feldspar 
or  granite  rock  crushed  to  a  powder.  A  chem¬ 
ist  states  that  he  found  over  seven  per  cent,  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  a  sample  of  this  rock.  We  do  not  doubt  it. 
The  government  in  efforts  to  make  such  rock  avail¬ 
able  found  samples  with  10  per  cent,  or  more.  Yet 
they  abandoned  the  work  because  it  cost  too  much 
to  make  the  rock  available.  There  is  a  bit  of  dog¬ 
gerel  about  eating  which  applies  to  this  “virgin 
rock” : 

“Here  is  a  solid  rule  of  life, 

Learn  it  and  you’ll  be  blessed, 

It  isn’t  all  the  stuff  you  eat 
But  what  you  can  digest.” 

This  potash  rock  has  one  very  strong  quality.  Jt 
will  last.  Your  grandchildren  will  be  gray-liaired 
before  any  crop  will  take  it  out  of  the  soil.  Those 
who  like  to  hide  their  talent  or  their  potash  in  the 
soil  may  buy  this  stuff.  Those  who  want  to  raise 
crops  will  buy  available  potash.  This  shortage  of 
German  potash  is  starting  up  all  sorts  of  supposed 
substitutes.  Let  them  alone  until  the  experiment 
station  O.  K.’s  them. 

* 

TWO  short,  but  pointed,  expressions  have  been 
driven  solidly  into  the  English  language  so 
that  everyone  understands  them.  One  was 
credited  to  a  railroad  man  who  stated  in  four  short 
words  his  candid  opinion  of  the  public.  His  quar¬ 
tette  of  words  sank  into  the  public  mind,  and  from 
them  has  grown  the  popular  thought  which  is  surely 


working  toward  government  or  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  of  public  service.  These  four  words  spoken  in 
petulance  gave  the  public  a  popular  text  The  other 
expression  is  credited  to  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  in 
his  definition  of  war.  In  three  words  he  told  the 
entire  truth  about  war,  and  it  is  being  brought  home 
to  us  as  never  before  in  the  frightful  struggle  which 
is  now  washing  Europe  in  blood.-  This  war  is 
scraping  away  from  humanity  the  thin  crust  of  civil¬ 
ization  which  a  few  centuries  have  deposited  upon 
mankind.  If  it  continue  much  longer  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  will  become  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  will  leave  the 
world  a  legacy  of  race  prejudice,  passion  and 
brutality  which  will  haunt  the  entire  lives  of 
your  children  and  mine — no  matter  where  they 
may  live.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  civil¬ 
ized  or  “gentlemanly”  war.  Sherman  was  right. 
You  cannot  expect  anything  else.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  American  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
continue  this  war  indefinitely  or  until  one  side  or 
the  other  is  exhausted,  or  to  end  it  in  a  few  months. 
The  latter  could  be  done  by  promptly  placing  an 
absolute  embargo  upon  all  food  and  all  supplies 
which  could  possibly  he  used  for  war  purposes. 
Grass  would  grow  in  our  export  cities,  prices  of 
food  would  fall,  and  there  would  be  for  a  time  thou¬ 
sands  more  of  idle  workmen!  But  the  war  can¬ 
not  continue  without  the  food  and  war  material 
from  this  country.  Our  country  may  grow  richer 
through  the  work  of  supplying  the  material  required 
to  prolong  this  fearful  misery,  but  every  dollar  will 
be  stained  with  blood  and  tears.  Our  country  would 
probably  grow  poorer  in  material  wealth  by  refusing 
to  furnish  food  and  fighting  stores,  but  it  would  he 
far  richer  in  that  moral  wealth  which  alone  can 
endure. 

* 

AS  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  from  Albany  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the  conviction 
of  the  13  live  poultry  dealers  mentioned  in  arti¬ 
cle  on  “The  New  York  Live  Poultry  Market,”  on 
page  709,  and  that  sentence  will  now  have  to  be 
served. 

* 

ii  T  ET  us  try  to  find  the  ache  in  their  lives  and 
/  j  help  take  it  out." 

That  sentiment  comes  from  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert, 
the  “pastoral  parson”  of  Connecticut.  We  shall  hear 
from  Mr.  Gilbert  again  next  week  in  an  account 
of  the  social  side  of  the  lonely  road.  Every  life  has 
its  ache.  Some  conceal  it  fairly  well.  In  other  lives 
the  ache  is  largely  imaginary,  but  we  all  have  it. 
Far  better  to  try  and  get  it  out  rather  than  add  to 
it — as  we  go  along  the  way. 

♦ 

Your  “potato  campaign”  would  need  to  be  turned  the 
other  end  to  in  order  to  fit  this  “neck  of  the  woods.” 
Top  grades  of  potatoes  here  are  nearly  three  cents  per 
pound  wholesale,  and  way  up  out  of  reach  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  pocketbook  at  retail.  We  need  a  good  substitute 
for  the  potato  and  to  curb  our  appetite  for  the  spud, 
for  in  truth  potatoes  are  never  cheap  on  this  coast. 
While  I  consider  a  good  mealy  potato  a  prime  article 
of  food,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our  people  of 
ihe  Middle  West  and  Far  West  eat  too  many  potatoes. 
In  some  form  they  usually  appear  in  the  menu  three 
times  a  day  and  365  days  in  the  year.  My  grocer,  in 
speaking  of  the  high  price  and  poor  quality  of  potatoes 
at  this  season,  remarked  that  there  was  no  other  one 
article  in  his  store  for  which  there  was  such  a  steady 
call.  Perhaps  the  taste  for  the  spud  is  not  so  highly 
developed  in  the  East.  If  it  were  you  would  not  need 
to  “talk  potato  and  put  potato  into  the  imagination  of 
the  people.”  1?-  JAMES. 

California. 

T  ought  to  be  possible  to  ship  millions  of  bushels 
of  Maine  potatoes  through  the  canal  to  California 
ports  so  as  to  share  this  three  cents  a  pound 
rate.  That  is  one  trouble  with  the  potato  business. 
Our  wheat  and  apples  have  been  carried  to  the  ends 
of  the  world.  The  potato  markets  have  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  comparatively  few  sections.  There 
are  thousands  of  new  places  where  these  potatoes 
ought  to  go.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  government 
to  do  the  work  for  us.  Put  up  the  price  of  a  few 
thousand  barrels  of  potatoes  and  go  out  for  these 
markets.  “He  also  serves  who  only  stands  and 
waits !” 

* 

A  larger  production  does  not  in  all  cases  mean  an 
increase  of  wealth  in  the  community.  It  is  a  loss  un¬ 
less  proper  provisions  are  made  whereby  this  larger 
production  can  be  turned- to  the  profit  of  tie  producer. 
If,  on  our  $10,000,000  potato  crop  this  year,  the 
farmer  will  suffer  a  loss  of  $2,000,000  on  account  of 
lack  of  a  market,  on  twice  this  production,  or  a  $20,- 
000,000  crop,  that  farmer  would  have  a  loss  of  $12,000,- 
000,  and  on  a  $30,000,000  crop  he  would  have  a  loss 
of  $22,000,000. 

HO  is  this  talking?  Must  be  some  wild  crank 
who  has  not  read  the  beautiful  theories  of  the 
“two  blades  of  grass”  men!  No — it  is  Augus¬ 
tus  C.  Carton,  secretary  of  the  Public  Domain  Com¬ 
mission  of  Michigan.  The  Michigan  Legislature  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Carton  to  investigate  the  potato  situa¬ 
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tion.  He  was  instructed  to  find  out  what  he  could 
about  dried  potatoes  and  potato  flour  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  Then  the  Legislature  wanted  to 
know  if  the  pulp  driers  in  the  beet  sugar  and  chicory 
factories  can  be  used  for  drying  potatoes.  Mr. 
Carton  finds  that  they  can.  There  is  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  demand  for  the  dried  potato  product.  The 
smaller-sized  potatoes  can  be  used  at  the  factories. 
This  will  put  a  better  grade  upon  the  market  and 
give  a  higher  price.  While  it  is  too  late  this  season 
to  do  much  at  this  work  we  should  all  get  ready  for 
taking  care  of  the  next  potato  crop  by  providing 
markets  for  the  surplus.  Mr.  Carton  has  sized  up 
the  situation  exactly  when  he  says : 

We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  should  be  no 
over-production,  when  there  are  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country  who  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to 
get  their  dinner  today  nor  their  breakfast  tomorrow 
morning.  A  situation  that  will  permit  a  waste  of  $2.- 
000,000  worth  of  a  valuable  foodstuff,  such  as  potatoes 
in  this  State,  while  thousands  of  people  are  hungry  and 
other  thousands  are  paying  a  high  price  for  the  pro¬ 
duct,  is  not  a  desirable  one. 

Mr.  Carton’s  report  fills  43  pages,  and  is  the  best 
statement  of  the  western  potato  situation  we  have 
seen.  No  ammunition  for  the  “two  blades  of  grass” 
men  here,  but  a  strong  statement  of  everlasting 
market  truths. 

* 

I  am  up  against  a  proposition  of  encouraging  the 
growing  of  sheep,  as  both  market  and  feeding  conditions 
seem  ideal  in  my  section.  The  only  thing  that  stands 
in  the  way  is  a  certain  element  who  are  against  any 
regulation  of  the  dog  pest.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see 
any  use  of  holding  an  institute,  advocating  sheep  grow¬ 
ing  and  telling  how  to  handle  them,  unless  I  can  have 
presented  a  strong  dog  law  for  their  consideration.  It 
is  absolutely  no  use  to  try  to  induce  people  to  take 
up  an  industry  when  they  are  threatened  with  a  serious 
loss  or  damage  to  their  property  from  a  cause  that 
ought  to  be  removed.  I  expect  to  get  into  the  fight  on 
the  dog  question,  and  do  all  I  can  to  eliminate  it.  If 
I  am  advised  to  restrict  my  activities  to  telling  people 
how  to  raise  sheep,  or  what  profits  may  be  found  in 
the  business,  then  they  will  have  to  look  for  some 
one  else  to  do  my  work. 

E  have  been  asked  what  we  mean  by  “fighters” 
in  the  various  public  agricultural  activities. 
The  above  is  from  a  young  man  wrho  is  in¬ 
terested  in  farm  educational  work.  This  man  evi¬ 
dently  does  not  intend  to  walk  slowly  along  the 
plausible  and  pleasant  paths  of  peace,  but  he  wants 
to  tell  farmers  the  truth.  It  will  require  some  cour¬ 
age  to  tell  men  with  a  yard  full  of  dogs  that  the 
cur  is  a  worse  enemy  to  American  sheep  growing 
than  free  trade  ever  could  be.  Yet  if  our  educators 
and  speakers  are  not  to  tell  the  truth  about  these 
things,  what  is  the  use  of  their  talking  at  all?  Why 
figure  out  a  balanced  ration  for  sheep  to  make  nice 
mutton  for  a  cur  dog? 

* 

HAT  would  be  your  honest  opinion  of  a 
professor  of  agriculture  who  would  not 
permit  liis  daughter  to  marry  a  farmer? 

This  is  asked  by  a  man  who  seems  to  think  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  it — and  that  is  condemnation 
of  the  professor.  We  call  it  a  good  subject  for  de¬ 
bate  and  analysis.  There  are  many  sides  to  it.  Who 
is  the  farmer?  Is  he  having  a  struggle  with  debt, 
and  thus  unable  to  give  his  wife  as  good  a  home 
as  she  now  has?  Is  he  of  independent  means  and 
willing  to  make  a  comfortable  home?  Who  is  the 
girl?  What  has  been  her  training?  Does  she  know 
anything  about  fa  inn  life?  Is  she  delicate  or  strong 
— of  a  happy  disposition  or  inclined  to  be  nervous 
and  melancholy  when  depressed?  These  things  all 
should  be  considered,  and  one  would  think  the  fath¬ 
er  should  know  most  about  his  daughter.  It  may 
be  that  the  girl  in  question  is  delicate  and  nervous, 
and  has  never  been  trained  to  economy  and  the 
labor  which  a  farm  woman  must  face.  It  may  also 
be  that  the  farmer  is  in  debt,  and  facing  a  hard 
struggle  so  that  he  cannot  yet  provide  the  help  and 
conveniences  which  this  girl  needs.  In  such  a  com¬ 
bination  it  is  probable  that  the  father  is  wise,  for 
he  must  know  that  his  daughter,  howevex*,  much 
she  may  love  this  farmei’,  could  not  endui’e  her  share 
of  the  battle  which  lies  before  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  girl  may  be  healthy  and  sti*ong,  hopeful 
and  capable,  and  in  love  with  the  farmer,  who  can 
give  her  a  comfortable  home  with  good  prospects. 
If  in  that  case,  the  father’s  objection  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  girl’s  lover  is  a  farmer — that  professor 
is  a  snob  and  we  hope  the  girl  will  show  her  spirit 
and  marry  the  man  of  her  choice. 


Brevities. 

What  sort  of  phosphoric  acid  does  a  man  eat  to 
form  what  is  called  “bone  head?” 

South  Dakota  last  year  turned  out  dairy  products 
worth  $10,246,184. 

“Extension  work,”  stretching  a  plain  story  about 
farming  out  to  a  “yarn.” 

There  will  be  a  short  course  at  the  South  Dakota 
college,  beginning  May  24,  at  which  farmers  and  others 
will  study  automobile  operation. 
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The  New  York  Live  Poultry  Market. 

The  Inside  Works  Exposed. 

Part  III. 

RIOTS  AT  THE  CARS. — Many  men  in  charge  of 
the  cars  who  have  displeased  the  unloaders  and  team¬ 
sters  have  been  beaten  into  insensibility,  and  threat¬ 
ened  that  should  they  return  with  cars  in  the  future 
they  would  be  killed,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
this  threat  would  be  carried  out.  It  is  estimated  by 
men  who  know  the  business  in  all  its  detail,  that  every 
shipper  has  stolen  from  his  cars,  in  the  railroad  yards, 
by  men  who  are  connected  with  the  unloading  gangs, 
no  less  than  100  pounds  of  poultry  to  the  car.  Here 
again  we  find  the  producers  and  shippers  robbed  of 
from  .$17  to  $25  worth  of  poultry  per  car.  depending 
upon  the  price  of  the  poultry.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
kosher  killers  before  killing  the  poultry  to  feed  it  to 
the  limit,  so  that  the  poor  garment  worker  and  poor 
Hebrews  employed  in  the  other  lines  of  labor  must  pay 
not  only  for  the  poultry,  but  for  the  sand,  eornmeal 
and  wet  bread,  an  additional  10  per  cent,  as  the  full 
crops  of  the  poultry  make  easily  one-tenth  of  the  weight 
of  the  fowls.  A.  T.  Pierson,  who  has  represented  a 
number  of  western  shippers,  looking  after  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  live  poultry  markets  during  the  last  two 
years,  has  on  two  or  three  different  occasions  been  ser¬ 
iously  beaten  and  maltreated,  and  it  is  almost  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  weekly  occurrence  that  his  life  is  threatened. 

THE  OLiD  CROWD  IN  CONTROL.— The  auction 
company  has  discontinued  their  sales  of  live  poultry 
and  the  old  combination  is  again  in  full  control.  There 
are  no  new  faces  in  the  business.  During  all  the  time 
they  were  under  sentence  to  the  penitentiary,  they  have 
occupied  city  property  at  a  very  low  rental,  in  the 
West  Washington  Market.  A  great  deal  of  testimony 
has  been  taken  by  the  police  and  District  Attorney’s 
office,  in  an  effort  to  find  the  actual  slayers  of  Bernard 
Raff,  but  no  indictments  have  been  returned  nor  ar¬ 
rests  made.  One  saloon  searched  in  Jersey  City  where 
the  men  congregate  who  unload  the  live  poultry  was 
found  to  be  a  veritable  arsenal,  over  .10  revolvers  being 
found  behind  the  bar  and  elsewhere,  which  belonged  to 
the  live  poultry  gang.  Men  who  are  connected  with 
this  business,  two  of  them  at  least  within  the  last  00 
days,  have  been  assassinated,  the  last  being  a  man 
known  by  the  name  of  Doyle,  who  was  shot  near  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Washington  Streets.  It  is  believed  that  he 
knew  too  much  regarding  the  death  of  Bernard  Baff, 
to  suit  some  of  the  people  connected  with  the  business. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BUSINESS.— The  live 
poultry  business  is  subject  to  a  great  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume.  With  an  open,  free  market  and  a  square  deal 
here  for  the  producers  and  shippers  in  New  York  City, 
the  receipts  of  live  poultry,  within  two  years,  will 
double  over  the  present  volume.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  killed  poultry  by  the  Christian  people 
of  New  York  City,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  people.  But 
with  the  business  in  the  hands  of  criminals,  men  now 
actually  under  sentence  to  the  penitentiary,  and  others 
under  indictment,  awaiting  trial,  the  industry  has  but 
very  little  opportunity  to  grow.  As  a  summary  of 
what  could  be  saved  on  the  live  poultry  now  being  han¬ 
dled  in  the  New  York  City  market,  which  amounts  to, 
approximately,  7,000  cars,  annually,  and  which  has  a 
cash  value  of  $21,000,000.  the  following  items  are  con¬ 
servative.  There  could  be  saved  two  per  cent,  on  com¬ 
missions  were  this  poultry  centralized  and  sold  at  a 
terminal,  at  auction,  direct  to  the  kosher  killers,  which 
would  be  $420,000.  There  would  be  saved  in  the  labor 
of  unloading  the  cars,  were  it  all  centralized  in  a  ter¬ 
minal  market  in  New  York  City,  say  where  the  West 
Washington  Market  is  now  located,  at  least  $10  per 
car,  amounting  to  $70,000.  There  would  be  saved 
the  entire  cartage  charge,  which  amounts  to  $25  per 
car,  or  $175,000.  There  would  be  saved  in  coop  rent¬ 
als  not  less  than  $140,000.  There  would  be  saved,  in 
labor  which  is  now  employed  in  unloading  the  wagons 
arriving  at  the  stands  in  West  Washington  Market,  at 
least  $70,000.  A  saving  of  10  per  cent,  by  regulating 
the  feeding  of  poultry  before  unloading  amounting  to 
$2,100,000.  Thus  we  can  see  that  in  this  one  item  of 
food  stuffs,  the  poultry  arriving  alive  in  New  York 
City  alone  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  saving  of  $875,- 
000  in  a  simple  system  of  economy  ip  handling  and  the 
further  saving  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  $7,- 
120,000,  through  honest  returns  to  the  producer  and 
competitive  retail  prices  to  the  consumer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  we  have  an  item  of  over  $2,000,000  esti¬ 
mated  loss  to  the  consumer,  through  stuffing  the  crops 
of  the  birds  with  sand  and  heavy  coarse  foods. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  AUCTION.— During  the  past 
year  while  a  daily  market  was  being  established  at 
public  auction,  selling  to  the  kosher  killers,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  closely  the  results  to  the 
producer  and  shipper.  Comparing  the  prices  for  each 
week  of  the  auction  markets  with  the  corresponding 
week  during  the  five  years  previous  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  receipts,  the  advantages  of 
the  auction  system  runs  into  startling  figures  in  the 
aggregate.  P.  Q.  Foy,  an  expert  on  quotations  and  a 
publisher  of  one  of  the  daily  price  currents  which  for 
years  carried  the  true  quotations  on  live  poultry,  stated 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  shippers  and  produc¬ 
ers  had  received  fully  three  cents  per  pound,  or  $600 
per  carload  more  for  their  poultry  through  the  auction 
system  than  they  had  received  in  previous  years  under 
the  old  method.  As  the  receipts  of  poultry  last  year 
amounted  to  7,200  cars,  the  amount  of  money  returned 
to  the  shippers  and  producers  over  and  above  what 


they  would  have  received  under  the  old  system  by  the 
combination  amounts  to  $4,320,000.  These  figures  ac¬ 
count  for  the  desperate  condition  of  the  old  gang  who 
profited  by  the  system  they  maintained.  It  is  the  sequel 
to  the  treacherous  murder  of  Bernard  Baff.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  retail  distribution  by  the  kosher  killers, 
it  was  found  that  in  1914,  the  price  charged  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  at  no  time  was  in  excess  of  two  cents  per 
pound,  above  the  wholesale  price  established  at  auction 
for  poultry.  For  many  weeks  the  price  charged  to  con¬ 
sumers  did  not  exceed  one  cent  per  pound  over  the 
wholesale  price  made  at  auction,  and  for  at  least 
six  weeks  during  the  sale  the  kosher  killers  sold  to  the 
consumers  at  the  same  price  that  was  quoted  at  whole¬ 
sale  for  the  poultry.  This  condition  was  brought  about 
through  free  and  unrestricted  competition.  During  the 
years  when  the  trust  was  in  full  control,  the  price 
charged  by  the  kosher  killers  over  and  above  the  whole¬ 
sale  quotations  ranged  from  three  cents  per  pound, 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  above  the  wholesale  quotation. 
In  very  few  instances  was  the  price  ever  less  than  five 
cents  per  pound  above  the  wholesale  quotation  to  the 
consumer.  The  trust  would  not  let  any  kosher  killer 
have  poultry  who  would  not  accept  their  dictation  as 
to  the  minimum  price  at  which  ho  should  sell  poultry. 
He  could  charge  as  much  more  in  excess  of  the  price 
made  by  the  trust  as  he  pleased  but  he  must  not  sell 
his  poultry  at  a  less  price  than  they  had  fixed  as  a 
retail  price.  The  argument  raised  by  the  trust  in  their 
testimony  in  Judge  Rosalsky’s  court  in  support  of  this 
position  was  that  the  people  to  whom  they  sold  were 
ignorant,  illiterate  and  unable  to  fix  a  proper  selling 
price  so  as  to  protect  themselves  and  make  their  busi¬ 
ness  a  safe  risk  as  a  matter  of  credit.  Then  under 
the  present  system  in  1914  we  find  that  the  consumers 
actually  saved  not  less  than  two  cents  per  pound,  or 
$400  per  car,  on  the  7,200  cars  of  poultry  which  they 
consumed,  which  amounts  to  $2,800,000,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  actually  received  at  least  $4,320,000  more  than 
they  had  received  when  there  was  no  open  auction  mar¬ 
ket  in  Greater  New  York  for  live  poultry  shipments. 

NEEDS  FOR  FUTURE  WORK.— The  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
bending  every  energy  to  bring  about  a  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  various  food  propositions  of  which  the  live 
Poultry  business  is  but  one.  The  object  is  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  expense  and  the  difference  in  prices 
between  what  the  consumers  pay  for  their  foodstuffs 
and  what  the  producers  of  these  foodstuffs  receive  for 
their  products.  That  a  permanent  and  strictly  up-to-date 
terminal  market  must  be  established  is  the  conclusion  of 
everyone  who  has  given  thought  and  study  to  the  subject. 
This  market  must  be  so  located  as  to  make  the  charges  in 
carting  and  handling  of  the  foodstuffs  arriving  in  the 
city  as  light  as  possible.  Waste  must  be  eliminated, 
useless  expense  avoided,  and  goods  sold  at  prices  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Speculation 
and  manipulation  of  food  products  must  stop  and  food 
must  move  with  as  little  obstruction  as  possible  through 
these  markets  from  producer  to  consumer  or  at  least 
direct  to  the  retailer.  With  a  system  established  along 
these  lines  such  injustice,  unnecessary  expense  and  ex¬ 
cessive  profits  as  have  been  described  in  the  live  poul¬ 
try  business  and  which  actually  exist  today  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  an  impossibility  for  the  future. 


Attacks  Upon  Parcel  Post. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  in  many  of 
the  daily  papers  long  articles  telling  what  awful  things 
have  come  as  the  result  of  parcel  post.  It  is  frequent¬ 
ly  stated  that  this  parcel  post  has  destroyed  small  busi¬ 
ness.  ruined  towns,  and  that  it  is  putting  business  in 
the  hands  of  millionaires,  taking  it  out  of  the  pockets 
of  small  producers.  Some  of  these  articles  are  very 
plausible,  and  they  generally  appear  in  the  conserva¬ 
tive  papers  which  are  controlled  by  the  old-time  poli¬ 
ticians.  Readers  frequently  clip  these  articles  and 
send  them  to  us,  asking  what  they  mean.  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  easy.  They  mean  that  the  express 
companies,  and  certain  other  interests  which  have 
lined  up  with  them,  are  trying  as  far  as  possible  to 
break  down  the  business  of  shipping  goods  by  parcel 
post.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  carefully 
considered  campaigns  ever  worked  in  this  country. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  evidently  paid  for,  either 
direct  or  else  sent  in  connection  with  certain  adver¬ 
tising.  The  object  is  a  frighten  buyers,  if  possible,  and 
make  them  realize  that  parcel  post  is  really  doing  great 
damage.  The  truth  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  Par¬ 
cel  post  is  saving  vast  sums  of  money  to  farmers  and 
others  who  are  willing  to  buy  direct  for  cash.  The 
express  companies  have  felt  the  effect  of  this  competi¬ 
tion.  As  we  all  know,  for  many  years  these  arrogant 
companies  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  public  feeling, 
but  trampled  over  the  rights  of  the  people,  charging 
us  high  rates  for  their  service,  and  paying  just  as 
little  attention  to  complaints  as  they  possibly  could. 
Our  records  here  will  show  brutal  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  until  parcel  post  was  finally  start¬ 
ed.  Then  the  express  companies  saw  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  be  civil  and  decent,  and  they  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  hold  the  patronage  of  the  public  by 
giving  better  service.  Several  of  them  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  and  have  organized  a  service  which  is 
really  useful,  but  no  one  would  have  ever  heard  of  it 
at  all  had  it  not  been  that  the  people  rose  up  and  de¬ 
manded  parcel  post.  The  express  companies,  however, 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  situation,  and  they 
are  evidently  willing  to  spend  all  the  money  needed  if 
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there  is  any  chance  of  crippling  the  parcel  post  ser¬ 
vice  or  doing  away  with  it.  Their  plan  evidently  is 
to  get  these  articles  in  the  daily  papers,  and  try  to 
make  the  people  in  town  and  city  imagine  that  they 
have  been  greatly  wronged. 

In  some  of  the  daily  papers  which  circulate  in  coun¬ 
try  districts,  you  will  also  find  long  articles  entitled 
“The  Confessions  of  a  Mail  Order  Clerk.”  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  very  bright,  plausible  articles,  in 
which  a  skillful  author  tries  to  show  that  parcel  post 
is  ruining  country  merchants,  taking  trade  away  from 
country  towns,  and  thereby  ruining  farmers  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  of  land.  The  whole  thing  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  at  its  proper  valuation.  It  is  simply  a  shrewd 
and  well-financed  effort  to  influence  the  public  mind 
against  parcel  post.  Our  advice  is  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  whatever,  but  to  size  it  up  for  what  it  is 
worth.  We  should  offer  cash  to  our  local  dealer,  if  he 
will  let  us  have  the  goods  for  this  cash  cheaper  than  he 
will  sell  for  time.  He  ought  to  do  that  if  you  offer 
him  the  money.  If  he  will  not  do  it,  we  cannot  see 
that  you  are  under  any  obligations  whatever  to  trade 
with  him,  if  with  this  same  cash  you  can  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  bargain  elsewhere.  Pay  your  money  at  home,  if 
you  can  get  a  fair  bargain  by  doing  so,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  if  you  pay  cash  you  should  not  obtain  a 
fairer  rate  than  those  who  have  to  be  carried  by  the 
storekeeper,  because  if  you  continue  to  pay  this  high 
rate  you  are  paying  not  only  for  your  goods,  but  also 
a  large  share  of  the  accounts  which  the  dealer  finds  he 
cannot  collect. 


More  35-cent  Dollar  Notes. 

I  enclose  you  one  dollar,  the  price  of  five  bushels  of 
potatoes  at  the  car  today.  Please  credit  it  on  my  sub¬ 
scription.  c.  G. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

On  the  day  this  letter  was  written  potatoes  were  re¬ 
tailing  in  our  market  at  35  to  40  cents  a  peck.  In  a 
few  cases  potatoes  could  be  bought  cheaper  than  this, 
but  the  average  consumer  was  paying  $1.25  per  bushel 
— or  more.  Now  let  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  say 
there  is  no  35-cent  dollar  figure  this  out  and  tell  us 
what  the  producer  received. 

In  your  columns  recently  there  was,  I  think,  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  a  farmer  could  not  well  afford 
to  sell  straw  for  less  than  $10  per  ton.  Today  we  sold 
a  load  of  loose  straw,  oat  and  wheat,  estimated  at  800 
pounds,  at  $5  per  ton,  and  are  sending  you  one-half  the 
proceeds  for  which  please  send  the  paper.  j.  ii.  s. 

Vermont. 

Try  to  buy  a  ton  of  straw  in  your  local  town  mar¬ 
ket  and  it  will  be  $18  or  more — unless  you  are  close 
to  the  farm  where  the  straw  is  grown.  A  ton  of  oat 
straw  contains  about  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  35  of  potash,  and  in  addition 
clean,  bright  oat  straw  has  some  value  as  feed.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  would  not  sell  straw  for  less  than  $10  per 
ton  unless  we  were  forced  by  necessity  to  do  so. 

What  seems  most  needed  is  an  assured  market  for 
our  products  of  quality,  grown  and  delivered,  some  one 
who  will  agree  in  advance  to  take  produce  at  top  price 
provided  it  is  top  quality.  How  can  this  be  provided? 

s.  B. 

This  is  from  a  back-to-the-lauder  who  says  he  has 
learned  how  to  produce,  but  he  falls  down  in  the  sell¬ 
ing.  That  is  the  common  trouble.  Under  our  present 
system  of  distribution  the  producer  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  price  whenever  any  middleman  stands  in 
between  the  farm  and  the  consumer ! 


New  York  State  News. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  MEETING.— The  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America  will  hold  its  30th 
annual  session  in  Syracuse  on  June  2.  Several  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  by-laws  and  the  constitution  are  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  regular  order  of  business. 

STATE  TO  PAY  FOR  CATTLE.— The  Wilson  bill 
which  provides  for  the  payment  for  cattle  condemned 
during  the  epidemic  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  has  be¬ 
come  a  law.  A  commission  composed  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  and  a  representative  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  cattle  condemned  are  to  determine  the  amount 
of  damages  recoverable  by  the  owner  but  if  the  com¬ 
mission  fails  to  agree  on  an  amount  a  third  party  will 
be  called  in  and  a  majority  will  determine  the  amount 
to  be  awarded. 

HOP  GROWERS  ORGANIZE.— The  hop  growers 
of  Oswego  County  have  formed  a  cooperative  associa¬ 
tion.  About  40  growers  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  It  was  thought  that  at  least  500  acres  of 
hops  should  be  represented  in  the  organization  in  order 
to  make  it  a  success.  An  expert  will  be  employed  to 
visit  the  yards  in  July  and  August  to  give  advice  as 
to  care  of  the  yards  and  the  best  methods  of  fighting 
insects. 

FORTY  MORE  NEW  LAWS.— Gov.  Whitman  has 
signed  40  more  new  laws  up  to  the  10th  inst.  One  of 
these  provides  for  a  referendum  on  the  question  of 
issuing  $27,000,000  in  bonds  for  completing  the  barge 
canal  and  putting  the  new  waterways  in  commission. 
Another  new  law  prohibits  printing  misleading  adver¬ 
tisements  or  announcements.  It  is  also  made  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  attempt  to  sell  property  by  means  of  prize 
or  puzzle  methods.  By  a  new  law  there  must  be  a 
flagman  or  gates  at  all  steam  and  electric  railroad  grade 
crossings  where  there  is  not  an  unobstructed  view  for 
at  least  200  feet  each  way. 

GOVERNOR  USES  AXE. — Up  to  this  writing  Gov. 
Whitman  has  sliced  off  $1,001,742.33  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  bills  left  him  by  the  Legislature.  It  rather 
startles  State  officials  that  so  large  a  sum  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  money  bills,  but  it  has  been  done. 
Over  $316,000  of  this  amount  came  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  appropriations  and  appropriations  for 
the  various  agricultural  schools.  The  transfer  tax  to  be 
received  from  the  estate  of  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt 
will  amount  to  about  $3,000,000,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  hav¬ 
ing  gone  down  on  the  Lusitania.  j.  w.  p. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  Soldier’s  Grave. 

The  (lust  that  sleeps  unthinking  and  un¬ 
knowing, 

That  turf  below. 

That  reeks  no  more  of  pale  December's 
snowing. 

Or  long-da.ved  June  amid  the  meadows 
glowing, 

That  knows  not  Summer’s  birth  nor  \\  in¬ 
ter’s  going 

On  field  or  bough, 

Was  once  a  soldier’s  heart.  It  ceased 
its  beating 

In  duty's  round — 

We  o’er  the  heedless  sod  today  are  meet¬ 
ing 

To  learn  the  lesson  Time  has  been  re¬ 
peating 

And  give  all  patriot  souls  that  sleep  our 
greeting 

From  this  poor  mound. 

— Frank  II.  Sweet. 

* 

We  have  had  various  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  farm  sales  to  automobile  tour¬ 
ists.  The  sight  of  “plain  layers”  for 
building  strawberry  shortcakes,  sold  in 
a  large  store  for  nine  cents  each,  and  in 
bakeries  for  10  cents,  makes  us  wonder 
whether  these,  too,  could  not  be  provided 
by  the  farm.  Let  the  farm  bulletin  board 
announce  the  “layers”  made  to  order  as 
well  as  strawberries  and  cream,  and  we 
think  some  of  the  motorists  would  be 
glad  to  “assemble”  the  materials.  These 
layers,  as  sold  by  city  shops,  are  made 
with  plain  cake  batter,  not  biscuit  dough. 

* 

Beef  scalloped  with  macaroni  is  very 
nourishing,  and  is  an  excellent  way  to 
use  cold  roast  meat.  Alternate  layers  of 
boiled  macaroni  and  chopped  meat  are 
put  in  a  baking  dish,  the  first  layer  being 
of  macaroni ;  each  layer  is  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt  and  little  bits  of  butter. 
When  the  dish  is  full  pour  over  it  a 
cupful  of  stewed  tomatoes,  seasoned  with 
chopped  onion  and,  if  liked,  a  pinch  of 
cinnamon.  Cover  the  top  with  bread 
crumbs  moistened  with  melted  butter, 
and  bake  45  minutes.  Serve  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  dish. 

* 

Conditions  in  Europe  are  affecting 
very  seriously  the  supplies  of  drug  and 
dye  plants  grown  there,  on  which  this 
country  depends  for  its  raw  materials. 
Many  of  these  plants  can  be  grown  here, 
but  whether  profitably  or  not  can  only 
be  learned  by  experiment.  Frequently 
labor  conditions,  rather  than  climate,  are 
a  determining  factor.  Many  farm  wom¬ 
en  and  girls  are  looking  for  small  crops 
in  which  their  patience  and  industry 
might  be  utilized.  It  would  seem  quite 
possible  that  some  of  these  needed  drugs 
or  dyestuffs  might  provide  crops  of  this 
class.  There  is  no  “easy  money”  in  such 
crops,  yet  they  may  offer  fair  returns  in 
some  cases.  The  New  York  Botanic 
Garden,  Bronx  Park,  is  now  studying 
the  matter  and  no  doubt  the  Division 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  would  be  able  to  give  in¬ 
formation  as  to  needed  plants  and  their 
culture.  One  of  the  good  things  about 
the  culture  of  a  new  crop  is  the  broader 
knowledge  and  the  fresh  interest  it 
brings  to  everyday  work. 

JjJ 

Just  how  much  food  does  the  average 
farm  housekeeper  prepare  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  during  a  year?  The  Chicago 
Live  Stock  World  recently  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  the  work  on  a  320- 
acre  farm  in  North  Dakota  : 


labor  required  in  caring  for  the  four 
hired  men  above  the  normal  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  caring  for  the  farmer’s  family. 
This  $200  is  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
business  of  the  farm.  On  many  farms 
the  labor  contribution  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  or  daughter  is  the  limiting  factor  be¬ 
tween  success  or  failure. 

* 

A  picture  from  Chengchow,  China, 
given  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction,  shows  lines  strung  with  bean 
vermicelli,  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  wind, 
looking,  in  the  picture,  rather  like  a 
laundry  yard  hung  with  fringed  towels. 
This  vermicelli  is  made  from  the  mung 
bean,  an  Asiatic  bean  widely  used  for 
food.  It  is  made  by  soaking  the  beans 
for  a  day  or  so  until  quite  soft,  grinding 
them  between  stones  while  water  is 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  I 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


|  women,  l(i  and  18 
=  years. 


|  8624 — Girl’s  dress, 

f  4  to  10  years. 


8601 — Tucked  Dress 

for  misses  and  small 
women.  If!  and  18 
years. 


8610 — Middy  Blouse 

for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years. 


The  size  of  the  family  on  this  farm 
averaged  seven  adults  during  the  year. 
Four  of  these  were  hired  men,  the  other 
three  being  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  a 
grown  daughter.  The  wife  and  daughter 
did  all  the  house wqrk,  all  the  laundry 
work,  and  cared  for  an  eight  room  house. 
They  canned  300  quarts  of  fruit  and  100 
quarts  of  vegetables  and  did  most  of  the 
work  in  the  vegetable  garden.  Practically 
all  the  vegetables  consumed  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  Among  the  import¬ 
ant  articles  of  food  they  prepared  for 
home  consumption  during  the  year  were 
50  bushels  of  potatoes,  three  bushels  of 
green  beans,  four  bushels  of  green  peas, 
three  bushels  of  onions,  400  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage,  10  bushels  of  turnips,  six  bushels 
of  beets,  three  bushels  of  cucumbers, 
six  bushels  of  tomatoes,  36  heads  of  cauli¬ 
flower,  seven  bushels  of  sweet  corn,  1,900 
pounds  of  flour,  144  pounds  of  coffee, 
1.800  pounds  of  dressed  pork,  200  head 
of  poultry,  520  dozen  of  eggs,  and  312 
pounds  of  butter. 

This  farmer’s  wife  valued  her  own  and 
her  daughter’s  labor  at  $520  per  year. 
The  estimate  is  probably  too  high,  but 
$200  of  it  may  safely  be  charged  to  the 
farm  as  representing  the  value  of  the 
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dripped  over  them  till  a  thin  milky  paste 
is  obtained.  This  paste  is  washed  and 
sifted  in  water  till  all  coarse  particles 
are  removed.  A  small  portion  of  the 
paste  is  then  sifted  through  a  dipper 
sieve  into  constantly  stirred  boiling 
water,  and  then  transferred  quickly  into 
cold  water,  after  which  it  is  hung  on 
lines  to  dry.  This  is  much  employed  in 
Soups  in  China  in  the  same  way  as  we 
do  noodles.  In  addition  to  their  use  in 
soup,  the  Chinese  fry  the  noodles  in 
vegetable  oil,  and  combine  them  with 
celery,  bean  sprouts,  etc.,  in  a  variety  of 
dishes,  some  of  them  extremely  good  to 
the  Western  palate. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Braided  rugs  of  rushes  are  among  the 
Summer  furnishings;  they  are  oval,  very 
firm  and  durable.  They  are  made  in 
Japan.  Prices  are,  size  36x72  inches, 


$3.75;  4  ft.  6x7  ft.  6,  $5.75;  6x9  ft., 
$10.75.  Rugs  of  braided  rags  (new  cloth) 
now  come  from  Japan;  they  are  made 
after  the  real  American  model  by  the 
nimble  workers  of  the  Orient.  In  round 
and  oval  shapes  they  vary  in  price  from 
$4.50  for  a  rug  a  yard  in  diameter  to 
$30  for  one  8x10  feet. 

Summer  makes  those  who  take  a  va¬ 
cation  think  about  trunks  and  traveling 
bags,  and  most  of  the  large  stores  have 
special  sales  at  this  season.  The  least 
expensive  suit  cases  are  those  made  of 
Japanese  matting,  with  leather  corners 
and  straps ;  they  cost  from  $2.24  to 
$2.97,  sizes  24  to  26  inches.  Their 
lightness  makes  them  very  convenient  for 
women  and  girls.  Reed  suit  cases  with 
leather  corners,  straps,  and  brass  bolts 
and  locks,  are  light  and  'strong,  costing 
$4.14  to  $4.49 ;  some  are  stained  dark 
brown.  Rattan  suit  cases,  from  $4.24  to 
$5.24,  are  made  of  polished  cane  with 
leather  corners  and  brass  fastening. 
Suit  cases  of  black  enameled  duck,  cost¬ 
ing  from  $5  to  $7.50,  are  good  looking 
and  very  much  in  style.  Traveling 
trunks,  canvas  covered,  begin  around  $5 ; 
those  covered  with  black  enameled  duck 
are  much  in  favor.  Wardrobe  trunks, 
with  drawers  and  hangers,  usually  cost 
from  about  $20  up,  going  as  high  as 
$50  or  more ;  these  have  shoe-bag  and 
other  conveniences. 

Plain  layers  for  making  strawberry 
short  cake  cost  nine  cents  each  in  a  big 
department  store. 

An  asparagus  rack  is  a  wire  basket 
long  enough  to  hold  asparagus  stalks 
whole;  when  lifted  out  of  the  boiler,  af¬ 
ter  the  asparagus  is  cooked,  the  basket 
is  opened  at  the  bottom,  permitting  the 
asparagus  to  drop  through  unbroken. 

Plain  deep  Puritan  collars  of  white  or¬ 
gandie  are  popular ;  one  model  seen  had 
a  narrow  ribbon  ran  through  eyelets 
down  each  side  of  the  front.  It  was  50 
cents.  Another  of  these  Puritan  collars 
at  the  same  price  had  a  colored  hem 
and  a  pleated  jabot  in  front.  The  plain 
deep  collar,  with  hemstitched  edge,  is 
popular  for  wearing  over  a  coat. 

Bungalow  furniture  includes  many  at¬ 
tractive  styles  in  enameled  wood,  wicker 
and  rattan  that  are  very  suitable  for 
country  homes.  Roomy  armchairs  and 
rockers  in  brown  rattan  were  seen  re¬ 
cently  for  $7.25;  high  back  porch  chairs, 
with  cane  seat  and  back  were  $3 ;  wil¬ 
low  armchairs  with  cretonne  cushions, 
complete,  $3.60.  Attractive  single  bed¬ 
steads  of  white  enamel  were  $4.75. 

Among  attractive  Summer  bedspreads 
are  some  printed  in  pretty  floral  patterns 
for  $1.29,  size  70  by  90  inches. 

A  Boy  Scout  camping  and  cooking  out¬ 
fit  consists  of  a  khaki  case  containing 
frying-pan.  coffee  pail,  plate  or  bowl, 
spoon  and  fork ;  it  costs  $1.50.  A  fold¬ 
ing  cot  of  canvas  costs  from  $2.25  up. 
A  folding  tent  cot  with  a  waterproof 
cover  costs  $11  ;  this  has  a  regular  tent 
over  it,  and  is  intended  for  camping  or 
sleeping  on  an  open  porch. 

Among  novelties  in  hats  are  little  box 
turbans  in  white  kid;  black  hemp  hats 
with  crowns,  facings  or  brims  of  white 
satin ;  black  hemp  turbans  with  crowns 
of  white  felt ;  black  leghorn  hats  trimmed 
with  white  kid;  white  hats  trimmed  with 
white  flowers  and  foliage.  White  fol¬ 
iage  is  quite  fashionable ;  sometimes  pret¬ 
ty,  and  sometimes  lather  too  much  like 
the  trimming  on  a  wedding  cake. 

The  mysterious  power  that  decrees 
new  fashions  suddenly  decided,  late  in 
April,  that  large  stoles  of  white  fox  fur 
were  just  the  thing  for  warm  Spring 
days,  and  by  the  first  week  in  May  they 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  worn  by  all 
sorts  of  women.  White  fox  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  and  needs  decided  personal  at¬ 
tractions  to  carry  it  off  successfully,  so 
the  effect  is  not  always  happy.  These 
stoles  cost  from  about  $24  up ;  what  is 
called  Iceland  fox  costs  $12.50. 


Colors  in  Dress. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  bulletin  on  “Textiles  and 
Dress,”  by  Maud  Okey.  This  is  an 
Extension  Bulletin,  approved  for  use  in 
teaching  home  economics  in  rural  schools. 
The  discussion  of  fibers,  and  tests  for  the 
detection  of  adulteration  will  be  found 
very  instructive.  The  following  remarks 
about  color  cover  some  points  that  must 
be  observed  in  dress,  if  one  would  give 
an  impression  of  good  taste : 

Red,  blue,  and  yellow  are  called  the 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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W  FREE  TRIM..  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

I  Kasy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog-  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bAinbr,°dxgen!y. 


iSEPARATOR 


Dairymen’s  Great  Chance  Here 

South  Florida  imports  vast  quantities  of  butter. 
None  of  her  cities  have  enough  homo-produced 
milk.  Tampa,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
peninsula,  consumes  carloads  of  shipped  dairy 
products  becauseof  notenough  local  butter,  milk, 
etc.,  to  nearly  supply  demand.  Excellcntdairy- 
ing  country,  fine  climate  year  ’round,  good  land 
cheap.  Write.  Booklet  and  information  free. 

Board  of  Trade,  217  Gas  Bldg., Tampa,  Fla 


3-MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


TheState  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &.  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 


WE  ARE 
SENDING  OUT 
HUNDREDS  OF 
REWARDS 

each  day  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  use  their  spare 
time  in  doing  subscrip¬ 
tion  work  for  us.  Send 
for  Reward  List  and 
particulars.  Postal  will 
do.  No  investment  re¬ 
quired.  No  experience 
necessary.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  can 
assist. 

Department  “M” 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


IS  YOUR  HOME  BRIGHT 
AFTER  DARK  ? 

It’s  not  as  cheerful  and  comfort¬ 
able  as  it  can  be  until  you’ve  in¬ 
stalled  electric  light — “The  Sun¬ 
light  of  Night” — 

The  only  dean, safe ,  odorless,  con¬ 
venient  form  of  Home  Illumination. 
The 


CM* nJa£d  won-, 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  UGHT  PLANT 

places  genuine  Edison  Electric  Light 
within  easy  reach  of  the  most  distant 
home  and  the  moderate  purse — and  op¬ 
erates  electric  utilities  and  utensils  that 
lighten  labor  at  home. 

The  Edison  Niekel-Iron-Alkaline  Stor¬ 
age  Battery  (without  acid  or  lead  plates) 
is  sold  with  a  many-year  capacity  guar¬ 
antee  of  most  liberal  terms. 

Mail  coupon  below,  TO  DA  Y 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere  : 

San  Francisco,  Chicago, 

New  York,  Boston,  etc. 


Detach  and  Mail  To-day: 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  223  Lakeside  Aye.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Catalog 


If  you  have  a  Gas  Engine,  Check  Here  »r 
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pure,  or  primary,  colors  because  they 
cannot  be  produced  by  a  combination  of 
other  colors. 

A  complementary  color  is  made  by  the 
combination  of  any  two  primary  colors 
and  forms  a  true  contrast  to  the  third 
primary  color. 

A  normal  color  is  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more  colors,  which 
may  be  selected  as  the  foundation  of  a 
scale  of  tones. 

A  tone  of  a  color  is  a  condition  of  a 
pure  color  with  white  or  black  added  to 
it. 

A  tint  of  a  color  is  a  mixture  of  a 
pure,  or  normal,  color  with  white,  mak¬ 
ing  a  light  tone  of  the  color. 

A  shade  of  a  color  is  a  mixture  of  a 
pure,  or  normal,  color  with  black,  mak¬ 
ing  a  dark  tone  of  the  color. 

A  cole'r  scale  is  a  graduated  series  of 
tones  of  the  same  color,  extending  from 
the  lightest  tint  to  the  darkest  shade 
through  the  pure  or  the  normal  color. 

Not  all  persons  have  a  taste  for  color 
nr  a  sense  of  color  harmony  and  it  is 
safest  for  such  persons  to  use  the  shades 
and  tints  of  one  color  in  their  clothes. 
They  may  select  the  color  most  becom¬ 
ing  to  them  and  use  it  in  the  tints  and 
shades  best  suited  to  their  complexions, 
eyes,  and  hair.  This  idea  works  out  es¬ 
pecially  well  in  out-door  costumes.  Peo¬ 
ple  out.  of  doors  appear  very  small 
against  the  back-ground  of  nature,  and  if 
they  dress  in  one  color  they  appear  as  a 
unit  and  the  whole  effect  is  usually  more 
pleasing  than  if  they  dress  in  a  number 
of  colors.  The  color  chosen  need  not  be 
subdued  or  cold  looking  but  may  be 
bright  and  cheerful  although  not  glaring 
and  startling.  There  are  certain  shades 
of  blue,  brown,  green,  and  red  which 
cannot  well  be  used  for  street  or  outdoor 
costumes,  but  make  beautiful  and  useful 
suits. 

In  house  dresses  a  love  of  color  may  be 
displayed.  For  such  dresses,  the  bright 
and  light  shades  and  tints  may  be  worn, 
because  the  surroundings  are  usually 
more  suitable  than  are  out  of  doors  con¬ 
ditions. 

<  )n  rainy  days  is  a  very  good  time  to 
display  a  little  color.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  look  well  when  the  weather 
is  disagreeable  as  when  it  is  pleasant. 
Pull  grays  and  blacks  worn  when  it  is 
raining  have  a  tendency  to  depress  the 
spirits  of  the  wearer.  So,  when  a  rain¬ 
coat  is  selected  choose  one  with  a  bit  of 
' ■< 1 1  < i !'.  either  on  the  cuffs  and  collar  or 
in  the  buttons. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  one  color  with 
its  complement,  one  or  the  other  color 
must  predominate  and  they  must  both 
l.e  a  little  subdued  or  neutralized  by 
adding  gray  to  the  pure  or  normal  color. 
To  use  bright  colors  in  patches  is  not 
considered  artistic  or  in  good  taste,  al¬ 
though  fashion  sometimes  advocates  it. 
If  one  wishes  a  red  dress  trimmed  in 
green,  first  find  the  green  that  is  a 
true  contrast  of  the  red  used;  then  use 
a  small  quantity  of  it,  a  touch  on  the 
waist  and  perhaps  a  little  on  the  hat, 
but  it  must  not  be  used  in  large  patches. 

Pifferent  kinds  of  lights  also  have  a 
great  effect  on  color.  When  selecting  a 
dress  to  be  worn  at  night,  the  effect  of 
artificial  light  must  be  carefully  tried. 
The  selection  of  a  single  color  requires 
considerable  care,  but  to  select  several 
contrasting  colors  is  indeed  difficult  and 
requires  careful  testing  with  artificial 
lights. 

People  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes 
can  wear  blues;  people  with  brown  eyes 
can  wear  browns,  blues,  and  other  colors 
according  to  the  degree  or  color  in  their 
complexion. 

An  auburn-haired  girl  with  brown  eyes 
should  wear  colors  to  correspond  with 
her  hair.  If  she  has  blue  eyes  she  should 
wear  colors  to  match  or  harmonize  with 
her  hair  in  daylight,  and  dress  to  match 
her  eyes  at  night.  Some  auburn-haired 
people  look  much  better  in  certain  colors 
of  pink  than  they  do  in  blue  as  the  red 
tints  will  bring  out  certain  lights  in  their 
hair. 

A  person  with  dark  hair  can  wear  a 
wider  range  of  color,  than  can  people 
with  light  or  auburn  hair.  If  she  has 
blue  eyes  and  a  rosy  complexion,  she 
can  wear  almost  any  color,  unless  some 
of  the  red  tints  and  shades  would  reflect 
too  much  color  in  her  cheeks.  If  she 
has  brown  eyes,  her  complexion  must  be 
the  deciding  factor.  If  a  rosy  complex¬ 
ion.  then  blues  are  usually  becoming,  but 
if  her  cheeks  are  pale  then  reds  and 
pinks  bring  out  the  color.  Every  one 
has  one  color  they  feel  best  and  look  best 
in;  if  they  can  find  that  color,  they  should 
wear  it  to  a  large  extent  and  be  sat¬ 
isfied. 


Combination  Buying. 

Several  housekeepers  wanted  to  stock 
up  on  seasonings  and  various  articles  for 
cooking,  but  we  wanted  the  best  and  the 
best  was  expensive.  Also  the  small 
packages  were  likely  to  last  so  long  that 
they  would  lose  their  usefulness,  so  it 
seemed  a  waste  of  money  to  invest.  For 
example,  a  small  package  of  poultry  sea¬ 
soning  at  25  cents  seemed  extravagant 
since  it  would  probably  only  be  used  in 
Winter,  and  if  opened  would  lose  its 
strength.  So  we  got  together  and  made 
up  a  list  of  things  wanted,  dividing  when 
We  got  them.  My  cayenne  pepper  cost 
me  three  cents,  and  has  lasted  two  years 
in  a  tightly  corked  bottle,  and  my  sage, 
which  has  done  duty  on  many  occasions 


cost  only  five  cents,  yet  it  is  of  the 
best  quality.  We  selected  onion  flavoring 
not  because  we  do  not  have  onions,  but 
because  it  is  so  handy  in  a  hurry.  For 
ordinary  occasions  I  grate  a  raw  onion, 
but  in  a  hurry  I  use  a  few  drops  of  the 
flavoring.  One  10-cent  bottle  of  fruit 
coloring  supplied  three  families  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  whereas  a  whole  bottle  would 
never  have  been  purchased.  In  this  way 
we  are  able  to  have  spices  and  flavorings 
and  herbs  that  otherwise  never  would 
have  been  purchased.  And,  by  the  way, 
a  few  sprinkles  of  sage  or  poultry  dress¬ 
ing  will  help  out  an  ordinary  bread  dress¬ 
ing  wonderfully.  People  tire  of  the  round 
of  celery  and  onion  dressing  and  long 
for  a  change. 

At  Christmas  there  is  a  general  ex¬ 
change  of  colorings  and  flavorings;  in 
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Embroidery  Design 


No.  877 — Hose  d'esign  centerpiece,  stamped  and 
hand  tinted  in  colors  on  tan  soft  finish  mer¬ 
cerized  art  embroidery  cloth;  size,  27  inches. 
Requires  only  outline  embroidery.  Price,  75 
cents,  with  12  skeins  No.  5  mercerized  floss  for 
working. 

Scarf  to  match,  size  18x54,  with  12  skeins  No. 
5  floss.  Price,  85c. 

Pillow  top,  sateen  back  and  G  skeins  No.  5 
floss.  Price,  50e.  Set  of  three  articles;  price, 
$1.75  complete. 

Transfer  pattern,  10  cents.  This  may  be  used 
on  linen  for  solid  embroidery. 

making  candies  a  few  drops  of  each  be¬ 
ing  all  that  is  needed.  In  this  way  we 
are  not  bothered  with  many  bottles,  and 
still  have  a  wide  range  of  flavors.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  have  cost  each  of  us  from 
three  to  five  dollars  to  stock  up  with  the 
little  things  we  longed  for,  but  by  buy¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  and  dividing  them 
we  got  off  for  very  little.  We  think  it  a 
fine  plan  and  a  money-saving  one  as  well. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  yeast-trading 
plan  of  communities,  where  the  yeast  is 
kept  working  constantly  as  it  is  hand¬ 
ed  about  from  one  housekeeper  to  the 
other.  We  are  able  to  work  out  new  re¬ 
cipes  and  new  combinations  and  all  at 
little  cost.  Maybe  the  food  is  no  more 
wholesome  than  served  the  same  way  day 
in  and  day  out,  but  we  enjoy  doing  the 
new  things  and  that  in  itself  justifies 
the  spending  of  a  little  extra  money. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Learned  from  Our  Friends. 

“These  gloves  certainly  were  not  worth 
the  money  I  paid  for  them,”  observed 
my  economical  friend  as  we  spent  an 
afternoon  over  our  work-baskets.  “Near¬ 
ly  every  finger  tip  has  ripped  and  I’ve 
worn  them  only  a  half  dozen  times.” 

I  watched  her  choosing  a  spool  of 
brown  cotton  thread  to  match.  “I  al¬ 
ways  use  cotton,”  she  explained,  “be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  cut  the  glove  like  silk.” 
Never  had  I  thought  I  could  use  any¬ 
thing  except  silk  though  I  knew  my 
mending  was  never  of  a  durable  nature. 
Her  method  of  mending,  too,  was  a 
new  one  to  me.  First  she  buttonholed 
the  edge  at  each  side  of  the  rip,  then 
brought  the  edges  together  by  overhand 
stitches  through  the  top  of  the  button¬ 
hole  stitches.  “That  distributes  the 
strain  and  makes  tearing  out  less  liable,” 
she  said.  The  new  seam  looked  very  neat 
indeed. 

“I’d  rather  do  most  anything  about  the 
housework  than  make  a  pie,”  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  remarked  to  another  friend. 

“I  used  to  dislike  dishwashing  in  just 
that  way,”  she  answered.  “Now,  how¬ 
ever,  I’m  rather  vain  of  my  dishwashing. 
You  see,  I  set  out  to  become  a  really 
excellent  washer  of  dishes;  I  studied 
methods  and  experimented  until  I  feel 
I  have  reduced  it  almost  to  a  science.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  being  scientific 
Could  ever  reconcile  me  to  liking  to 
make  pies,”  laughed  the  other. 

I  have  been  trying  out  this  method 
on  several  disagreeable  tasks;  it  works 


to  an  unbelievable  extent.  Try  it  on 
that  task  you  dread  most  of  all. 

“I  have  always  been  wasteful,”  ad¬ 
mitted  a  happy  young  housekeeper,  “just 
carelessly  wasteful  because  it  was  easier 
to  be  that  way  than  to  take  care  of  the 
odds  and  ends.  We’ve  always  had  a  good 
living,  you  know,  though  we  have  saved 
very  little.  Perhaps  you  will  laugh  when 
I  tell  you  that  all  this  war  talk  has 
turned  me  into  an  economical  woman. 
I’ve  read  so  much  about  the  frugality  of 
European  housewives,  and  about  the  ex¬ 
tra  carefulness  just  now  practiced,  and 
about  the  actual  suffering  for  necessi¬ 
ties.  It  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  things 
I  have  been  throwing  away. 

“I’ve  almost  eliminated  left-overs  by 
most  careful  planning.  I’ve  learned  to 
go  over  my  cupboards  before  planning 
a  meal  so  that  small  quantities  of  left¬ 
over  material  get  used  while  they  are  yet 
fresh  and  good.  All  my  vegetable  and 
fruit  parings  are  now  boiled  in  salt  water 
each  day,  mixed  with  a  dry  mash  and  fed 
to  the  hens  at  an  increase  in  eggs  and  a 
saving  in  grain. 

“I  have  started  in  my  garden  all  the 
vegetables  possible  to  be  stored  for  the 
Winter  either  canned  or  as  roots,  instead 
of  depending  upon  buying  expensive 
canned  stuff  as  I  have  heretofore  done. 

I  have  learned  to  be  very  grateful  for 
what  I  have  instead  of  longing  for  the 
unattainable.  And  I  have  still  many 
lessons  to  learn.” 

Have  we  all  learned  as  much,  I  won¬ 
der,  from  the  fearful  struggle  going  on 
across  the  seas? 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 

Asparagus  a  la  Vinaigrette. — Wash 
and  scrape  the  asparagus  and  boil  till 
tender.  Drain,  and  while  cooling  add  a 
highly  seasoned  French  dressing,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  juice  of  an  onion. 
Place  on  ice  to  chill.  When  ready  to 
serve,  drain,  place  on  lettuce  leaves  and 
cover  with  mayonnaise  made  without 
mustard.  Serve  with  rye  and  white  sand¬ 
wich  fingers. 

Brazilian  Stew. — Cut  up  a  few  onions, 
tomatoes  and  carrots ;  have  ready  two 
pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef,  cut  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  long,  and  dip 
each  piece  into  vinegar.  Put  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  meat,  with  some  pepper  and* 
salt,  into  a  saucepan  without  any  water 
(or  in  a  casserole  in  the  oven),  and  let 
all  simmer  for  four  hours.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  gravy  and  the  meat  will  be 
very  tender.  This  is  a  savory  way  of 
cooking  a  cheap  cut. 


Kept  New  with  White  Lead 

There’s  not  a  inn-down  building  on 
this  farm.  All  are  protected  against 
decay  and  a  “seedv”  look  bv  paint 
made  of 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil.  Paint  made  of 
Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
LinseedOil  wears  long,  keeps  smooth  and 
does  not  have  to  be  burned  or  scraped  off. 
Will  you  make  a  simple  test  that  will  add 
to  your  paint  knowledge?  We  will  send 
you  materials  and  directions  for  such  a 
test,  together  with  booklet  of  practical 
suggestions  and  color  schemes.  Ask  our 
nearest  office  for  Painting  Aids  No. 290 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Cleveland 

Boston  St.  Louis 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

'■John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co. 

Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  A  Oil  Co. 

Pittsburgh) 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  Darn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
mako  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
r  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Penn  8  Genrne  Sts.,  Hanover.  Pa 


WELL  dpaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  For  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes:  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


BIG  PROFITS  to  RIDER  AGENTS  of  the  Howard 
new  style  Bicycle.  Men,  Women,  boys, 
girls,  send  al  once  for  our  free  proposition. 
Learn  all  about  this  wonderful  bicycle, 
entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  son. 
HOWARD  BICYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  RN,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Prevent 
House  Flies 

Those  Carriers  of  Typhoid  and  j 

Other  Dangerous  Diseases. 

While  fly  swatters,  sticky  fly  paper, 
fly  traps  and  other  devices  are  effective 
on  the  adult  fly,  the  best  safeguard 
against  this  pest  is  to  prevent  the  fly  eggs 
from  hatching. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  extensive  tests,  recommends  Powdered  Borax  as 
the  most  effective,  economical  and  practical  substance 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  No.  118). 

The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  garbage,  stable  manure  or  other  refuse. 


20  Mule  Team  Borax 

Prevents  Fly  Eggs  from  Hatching 
Directions 

Apply  through  a  fine  sieve  or  flour  sifter,  2  ounces 
of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  (the  same  Borax  you  have 
always  used  in  your  home)  to  the  can 
of  garbage,  daily.  Apply  in  the 
same  way,  10  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of 
fresh  manure,  and  sprinkle 
with  2  to  3  gallons  of  water. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Devon  Cattle  for  the  Lower  South. 

There  are  cattle  and  cattle;  the  su¬ 
periority  of  certain  breeds  in  one  local¬ 
ity  may  not  manifest  itself  in  another ; 
the  elements  of  climate,  soil  and  environ¬ 
ment  being  responsible  for  this  interest¬ 
ing  fact.  The  question  of  local  adapta¬ 
bility  is  therefore  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  to  the  farmer  who  would  wisely  se¬ 
lect  his  stock. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Lower  South, 
which  includes  the  great  cotton  produc¬ 
ing  States,  is  not  so  rich  in  grains  and 
grasses  as  the  more  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  sections  of  our  country.  The  cattle¬ 
men  there  have  none  the  less  been  wrest¬ 
ling  against  these  untoward  conditions, 
but  have  found  after  having  given  a  fair 
trial  to  such  famous  breeds  as  the  Short¬ 
horn,  the  Hereford  and  the  Aberdeen- 
Augus,  that  the  results  obtained  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Not  only  do 
these  breeds  require  too  great  quantity 
of  food,  but  far  more  attention  and  care 
than  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  pro¬ 
fitably  afforded  them.  What  breed  then 
is  generally  and  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
this  “short  grass”  region?  After  con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  in  cattle  cul¬ 
ture  in  central  Mississippi  I  unhesita¬ 
tingly  award  the  palm  to  the  Devon,  and 
neighboring  experts  with  whom  I  have 
conferred  on  the  subject  are  agreed  in 
this  conclusion. 

The  objection  to  the  Devons  that  they 
are  too  small  in  size  is  not  altogether  well 
taken,  for,  although  they  do  not  attain  to 
the  largeness  of  the  Short-horn,  the  Here¬ 
ford  and  the  Aberdeen-Angus,  they  aver¬ 
age  a  slightly  higher  weight  per  the 
square  cut  than  any  of  their  competitors. 
For  the  rest  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
breed  among  all  high-bred  cattle  will 
hold  their  size  in  the  Lower  South  after 
being  transplanted  from  the  fine  and 
abundant  pastures  of  the  more  northern 
and  western  sections. 

But  on  this  very  question  of  size  I 
have  found  that  the  Devon  cow,  even  un¬ 
der  conditions  not  the  most  favorable, 
will  grow  from  1,400  to  1.600  pounds, 
the  bull  from  1.000  to  2.200  pounds,  and 
the  steers  under  two  years  old  generally 
weigh  as  much  as  1,400  pounds  and  up¬ 
ward.  In  the  process  of  their  growth, 
they  do  their  work  on  the  farm  and  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  butchers,  being 
less  offal  and  having  fewer  waste  parts 
than  any  other  breed. 

As  dairy  producers  they  hold  high 
rank,  their  milking  qualities  being  spe¬ 
cially  good.  True,  the  flow  from  their 
udders  is  not  so  plentiful  as  from  the 
Shorthorn,  the  Hereford  or  the  Angus, 
but,  considering  that  they  require  and 
consume  less  food  and  thrive  under  less 
favorable  conditions,  the  point  of  vant¬ 
age  should  be  decided  in  their  favor,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  'Lower  South 
is  concerned.  Another  thing,  the  cows 
breed  and  raise  fine,  healthy  calves,  that 
grow  to  maturity  in  quite  rapid  order. 

Let  us  recall  the  tests  made  by  the 
Washington  State  Experiment  Station 
men  on  eight  Devon  cows  at  the  Seattle 
Fair  some  time  ago.  The  minimum  per 
cent,  of  fat  found  in  the  milk  was  4.60, 
whilst  the  maximum  per  cent,  reached  to 
S.  In  the  ease  of  the  prize  Devon  cow 
Lillian,  the  milk  at  the  night  milking 
was  5.S0  per  cent,  of  fat  and  at  the 
morning  was  7.50  per  cent,  of  fat,  so 
that,  if  the  same  were  churned  would 
produce  in  butter  for  the  24  hours  2 
2-5  pounds.  And  bear  in  mind  that  Lil¬ 
lian  was  exhibited  at  several  fairs  before 
she  was  brought  to  Seattle,  having  tra¬ 
velled  from  New  Hampshire  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  before  arriving  there.  A  Devon 
cow  that  calved  in  April  gave  in  the  week 
commencing  May  8 : 


Average  lbs. 


Lbs.  Milk 

per  clay 

865%  May  8-18 . 

. 52 

822  J  une  18-25 . 

29114  July  6-18 . 

. 41% 

257%  August  3-10 . 

. 86% 

215  September  1-8 . 

. 30% 

She  gave  an  average  of  25  pounds  per 
day  from  October  19th  to  25th. 

Of  course  the  practical  cattle  breeder 
is  not  over  partial  to  exhibition  tests,  be¬ 
cause  prize  cattle  generally  receive  spe¬ 
cial  and  most  careful  nursing  on  model 
farms.  My  object  is  rather  to  urge  upon 
the  farmers  of  the  Lower  South  a  prac¬ 


tical,  profit-making,  high  breed  which 
has  proven  its  worth  amongst  us,  and 
we  know  that  no  other  fulfils  these  tests 
there  to  a  more  efficient  degree  than  the 
Devon. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  mention  another 
point  in  favor  of  this  breed,  and  that  is 
that  the  cowrs  will  raise  two  calves  at  a 
time,  whereas  it  not  infrequently  takes 
two  cows  to  raise  one  calf  of  the  Short¬ 
horns,  the  Hereford  or  the  Aberdeen-An¬ 
gus  breed.  Then,  too,  the  superiority  of 
the  Devons  in  strength,  in  hardiness,  in 
good-heartedness,  added  above  all  to  their 
profit  earning  abilities  in  the  shape  of 
beef,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  render 
them  the  premier  breed  for  the  Lower 
South,  where  I  venture  to  predict,  their 
raising  will  soon  become  quite  general 
and  far-famed.  .tames  f.  mc  Caleb. 


Construction  of  Milk  House. 

Would  you  give  me  any  information 
or  plans  on  how  to  build  a  small 
dairy  building  to  keep  the  milk  and 
cream  from  about  six  cows?  I  thought 
of  putting  in  cold  running  water  for  cool¬ 
ing  in  the  Summer,  but  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  the  best  way  of  keeping  it  from 
freezing  in  Winter.  I  live  about  50 
miles  from  New  York  City.  s.  R. 

Garrison,  N.  Y. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  and  satisfactory  milk  house  for  12 
cows,  built  6x10  feet  in  size,  with  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  in  one  end  a  concrete  tank 
about  20  inches  wide.  20  inches  deep  and 
five  feet  long.  The  floor  of  the  house  is 
built  sufficiently  high  above  ground  so 
that  a  milk  can  may  be  conveniently 
lifted  from  it  into  a  wagon,  and  the 
tank  is  set  into  the  floor  for  nearly  its 
entire  depth ;  in  fact,  the  floor  and  tank 
form  one  continuous  concrete  structure. 
The  building  is  clapboarded  upon  the 
studding  outside  and  ceiled  inside.  As 
he  has  no  running  water,  he  pumps  water 
from  a  nearby  well  into  the  tank  and  has 
no  trouble  with  freezing  except  in  the 
very  severest  Winter  weather.  This 
building  is  as  small  as  could  be  conven¬ 
iently  used,  even  for  fewer  cows,  but  it 
would  be  improved  by  using  building  pa¬ 
per  under  the  clapboards,  for  greater 
warmth,  and  by  having  water  running 
continuously  into  and  from  the  tank. 
With  the  latter,  I  doubt  whether  the  in¬ 
terior  would  freeze,  even  on  the  coldest 
Winter  nights.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  house  that  could  not  be  built  by  any¬ 
one  ordinarily  handy  with  carpenter’s 
tools  and  with  a  little  experience  in  con¬ 
crete  work.  m.  b.  D. 

Western  Canada  reports  a  great  boom 
in  horse  breeding.  ►Something  like  seven 
million  dollars  worth  of  horses  have  been 
taken  from  the  western  provinces  and 
sent  to  Europe  for  war  purposes.  This 
makes  such  a  drain  upon  the  horse  popu¬ 
lation  that  during  the  next  few  years 
good  horses  are  sure  to  be  scarce  and 
high-priced  in  that  country,  and  many 
breeders  have  gone  quietly  into  the  work 
of  increasing  the  supply. 

Curing  Meat  In  Summer. — I  saw  a 
request  for  a  way  to  cure  meat  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  butchered  hogs  in  very 
warm  weather  and  fried  them  down,  but 
never  salt-cured  any.  To  fry  meat  down 
makes  a  very  good  way  to  keep  it,  and 
it  is  very  good  eating  too.  The  way  I 
do  it  is  to  butcher  in  the  evening  away 
from  the  flies,  and  get  the  animal  heat 
out  of  the  meat,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
by  packing  carcass  in  ice,  if  one  has  it. 
If  ice  is  not  handy  good  cold  spring  or 
well  water  dashed  on  carcass,  until  cool ; 
then  hang  to  let  water  drain  off.  The 
next  morning  cut  up  the  same  as  for  ta¬ 
ble  use  and  fry  until  all  the  water  is  out 
of  meat,  then  pack  in  stone  jars  one  lay¬ 
er  of  meat  then  pour  lard  over  this,  then 
another  layer,  and  so  on  till  jar  is  full, 
then  cover  with  lard.  The  bones  must 
not  be  put  in.  Cut  them  off  before  fry¬ 
ing.  When  wanted  for  use,  take  out  of 
jar  and  warm  through  and  you  have  a 
very  good  meat.  c.  I. 

Kansas. 

Milking  Machines. — I  have  nothing 
now  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  milking  machines, 
and  their  successful  working.  They  are 
being  constantly  added  to,  and  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  I  know  of  no  one  within  the  past 
year  who  has  abandoned  their  use.  They 
will  not  milk  without  attention,  and  they 
do  need  an  operator  who  keeps  them  iii 
adjustment — not  often,  but  important 
when  necessary.  The  most  important 
thing  to  know  about  is  that  the  cow’s 
udder  is  normal,  and  if  not,  hand  milk 
that  particular  cow.  The  machine  will 
not  foul  if  the  directions  are  complied 
with.  It  does  not  do  to  let  the  cleaning 
up  go  until  the  next  time.  Do  not  hand 
milk,  nor  let  the  calf  suck  the  heifer  with 
her  first  calf;  milk  her  last.  j.  c. 

Ohio. 


SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 

quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


(feONQfy 

More  Milk 


The  cow  that  is  free  from  flies 
always  gives  the  biggest  milk 
yield.  To  keep  the  cow  free 
from  these  pests  use  Creonoid. 
Spray  it  in  the  stall  and  on  the 
body  of  the  animal. 

Creonoid  is  a  low-priced,  power¬ 
ful  creosote  product.  Flies,  lice, 
etc.,  cannot  live  near  it 

At  best  dealers 


BARRETT  MFG.  CO. 
New  York  Boston  Chicago 
Philadelphia  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Birmingham 
St. Louis  Seattle 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


A  $35  CALF 

ONLY 


Market  the  cow’s  milk 
and  make  bifir  money  raid* 
inu  calves  cheaply  on 


*7 


Bt  atchfor  c/’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Calf  prefers  it  —  keeps  healthy,  grows  faster. 

I  We  also  make  Blatchford's  Pig  Meal— It  eaves  young  pigrH 
at  weaninjr  time.  Promotes  steady,  rapid  growth.] 

At  dealers  or  write  us.  Writ*  for  free  booklets.  (6) 

Blatdiford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  9  Madison  St,  Waukegan,  111. 


FREE  64 


PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


HORSE  BOOK 

CJ  My  35  Years’ successful 
veterinary  experience  has 
taught  me  much  about  our 
friend  the  Horse.  My  book 
is  full  of  hints  and  helps,  and 
it’s  FR EE  —  absolutely. 

■  — —  Write  for  it. 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

141  'Winchester  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

A*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated  —  only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 
bottle  delivered.  Describe  vour  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  8  K.  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings.  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre.  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins. 
Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  5 1  s 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  bv 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas«; 


MINERAL' 


In  use 


over 


HEAVE5,?*,. 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Vour  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  481  Fourth  A*e„  Pittsburg, 

Money  Saving  Prices 

ON  FEED.  Send  For  booklet  and 
“direct  to  the  farmer”  prices  on 

ANCHOR  MOLASSES  FEEDS 

Globe  Elevator  Co.,  91  Kontucky,  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


ONE  **  ~  DIPPING  » 

Kills  allTicks 

an<l  keeps  SIIF.EP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Specially  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  "Ticks’^  sent  free  for  asking;  a 
post  card  brings  it.  Address 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

135  W.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  III. 


iff 


t  ofeb 


You  lose  money  when  you  put  your  unpadded  horses  out 
to  spring  work.  As  soon  as  they  begin  working  off  their 
winter  fat  the  collars  hang  loosely  and  bruise,  chafe 
and  gall  them.  They  can’t  do  a  full  day’s  work  with 
raw  and  bleeding  necks  and  shoulders.  You  lose  work 
and  make  the  beasts  suffer  needlessly  There's  a 
remedy — use  TAPATCO  Pads — they 

Make  Your  Horses  Worth  More  Money 

by  enabling  them  to  do  more  work.  These  pads  keep  them  free  from  sores 
and  blemishes  so  you  can  get  more  money  for  them  if  you  sell  them 
Filled  with  our  own  Special  Composite  Stuffing.  Light.  A 
soft,  springy  and  very  absorbent,  bfodirt;  no  trash; 
short,  cheap, limy  hair  with  hide  attached  to  attract  rats 
and  mice. 

.  TAPATCO  Pads  are  cool  and  properly  ventilated. 

Willy Iftii--  _  They  quickly  absorb  all  sweat.  The  cost  is  only 
a  few  cents.  One  day’s  idleness  of  your 
horse  would  lose  you  more  than  the  cost  ,//, 
of  a  year’s  supply  of  TAPATCO  Pads. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

PADS  FOR  HORSES^ 

r—  The  American  VffrS? 

!  v  Pad  &  Textile  Co. 

Greenfield,  Ohio 


* 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Keeping  Silage  in  Summer. 

Wliat  is  the  best  way  to  keep  silage 
in  silo  when  we  go  into  pasture,  May  15, 
for  about  three  weeks  and  so  long  use  no 
silage?  We  have  a  silo  of  12-foot 
diameter  with  a  five-foot  cement  pit,  and 
the  silage  is  about  4 ^  in  the  pit. 

Bethel,  Pa.  c.  r.  b. 

“It’s  the  flip  of  a  penny,”  whether  you 
cover  the  pit  of  silage  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Summer  or  not.  If  left  with  a 
smooth  and  undisturbed  surface  it  will 
probably  mold  a  couple  of  inches,  when 
it  becomes  a  self-sealer.  You  can — if 
you  have  it — put  on  two  or  three  inches 
of  wet  sawdust  well  tramped  down.  A 
layer  of  wet  straw  pressed  down  with  a 
few  boards  for  a  weight  answers.  Be 
sure  to  tuck  down  the  edges  with  the 
end  of  a  board.  All  these  are  aids,  but 
there  will  be  some  loss  in  the  first  inch 
or  two  at  best.  The  most  serious  thing 
to  guard  against  in  left-over  Summer 
silage  is  rats  burrowing  into  the  mass  in 
search  of  the  grain.  Of  course  every 
one  has  a  recipe  for  ridding  the  premises 
of  rats  so  this  need  not  prove  a  serious 
affair.  john  gould. 

Ohio. 


Silo  Construction. 

I  wish  to  build  a  silo.  I  have  a  base¬ 
ment  barn,  and  wish  to  put  it  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
made  of  concrete  below  the  ground  and 
wood  staves  above.  Will  the  silage  keep 
well  below  ground  if  given  good  drain¬ 
age?  R.  H. 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Cement  basements  for  silos  is  a  very 
practical  method  of  enlarging  the  cap¬ 
acity  of  the  silo  building  so  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  barn  basement  that  doors 
can  be  cut  through  both  walls  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  feeding  out  of  the  silage,  and 
save  hoisting  30  or  so  tons  of  silage  up 
over  the  cement  walls.  Silage  keeps  as 
well  in  cement  walls  as  any  structure, 
but  when  finished  give  the  inside  a  good 
coating  of  hot  gas  tar,  thus  preventing 
moisture  from  coming  through  the  wall. 
The  uniting  of  the  wall  and  the  staves 
of  the  silo  needs  a  little  close  work. 
When  the  cement  walls  are  up  within 
a  foot  of  the  proposed  top,  level  them 
off  true,  and  then  enlarge  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  silo  by  the  width  of  the 
staves,  then  build  on  the  additional  foot 
of  wall.  This  gives  an  inside  “shoulder” 
on  which  to  set  the  foot  of  the  staves  and 
gives  a  true  inside  surface  without  a 
“jog.”  Treat  the  bottom  ends  of  the 
staves  with  gas  tar  or  the  like  and  when 
through  bank  up  on  the  outside  with  ce¬ 
ment  to  keep  out  water.  Built  this  way 
the  staves  will  not  part  company  at  the 
point  of  connection,  as  they  would  if  just 
set  on  and  tied  together  with  “a  woolen 
string.”  JOHN  GOULD. 


put  in  concrete  stable  floors,  we  hesi¬ 
tated  (I  don’t  know  just  why)  to  put  the 
horses  upon  it.  So  we  embedded  sleep¬ 
ers  in  the  cement  and  spiked  plank  upon 
them.  Afterwards,  when  the  plank  wore 
out,  we  kept  the  horses  on  the  concrete 
without  any  bad  results.  For  those  who 
object  to  concrete  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  horses  sharp-shod,  we 
would  suggest  cresoted  blocks  set  in  a 
concrete  frame  or  embedded  in  cement. 

For  drainage,  a  slope  of  1*4  to  two 
inches  in  the  length  of  the  stall  will  be 
sufficient.  One  of  the  best  constructed 
stables  I  have  ever  seen  slopes  gently 
from  all  directions  to  the  center  where, 
directly  under  the  horse,  is  a  grating 
embedded  in  the  cement,  which  allows 
the  liquid  to  drain  away,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  underneath  to  the  manure  pit. 
The  things  to  consider  are  first  cost,  dur¬ 
ability,  sanitation  and  the  animals’  com¬ 
fort,  and  welfare.  Concrete  with  plenty 
of  bedding  seems  to  fill  the  bill.  I  like 
to  use  a  little  sawdust  to  absorb  liquid, 
and  a  little  acid  phosphate  helps  to  keep 
down  the  odor  in  hot  weather,  and  is 
a  valuable  reinforcement  to  the  manure. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


Risks  of  Fur  Farming. 

We  find  many  of  our  people  interested 
in  fur  farming.  Some  of  them  are  trying 
to  raise  the  fur-bearing  animals  on  their 
own  farms,  while  others  have  invested 
their  money  in  various  fox  farms  in 
Canada.  We  have  steadily  advised 
against  such  investments.  Our  judgment 
is  that  money  based  on  a  pair  of  foxes 
and  a  hole  in  the  ground  is  a  risky  propo¬ 
sition.  U.  S.  Consul  Mays  now  writes 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  that  a  new 
trouble  has  arisen.  Some  of  the  largest 
fox  ranges  on  the  island  have,  this  year, 
lost  almost  all  their  young  foxes.  The 
puppies  were  killed  by  the  older  foxes, 
either  buried  alive  in  the  snow  by  their 
parents  or  eaten  by  them.  There  are 
also  some  cases  where  the  female  foxes 
have  been  killed  by  their  mates,  although 
this  seldom  occurs.  When,  however, 
$5000  or  more  are  invested  in  a  pair  of 
foxes,  it  becomes  a  rather  expensive 
meal  when  the  male  fox  kills  his  mate 
and  partly  devours  her.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  trouble,  it  is  reported  that  the 
breeders  are  filing  down  the  sharp  teeth 
of  the  male  foxes.  This  gives  the  female 
an  advantage  in  a  fight,  and  there  have 
been  cases  where  these  females  have  killed 
their  mates.  Filing  the  teeth  in  this  way 
also  reduces  the  danger  from  injury  to 
the  young  foxes.  This  appears  to  be  a 
new  trouble  in  fox  farming  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  after  several  years  of  domestica¬ 
tion.  The  prices  for  fox  skins  are  now 
very  low,  as  compared  with  former  years 
and  are  not  likely  to  go  up  until  after  the 
war  closes.  It  will  interest  people  who 
invest  in  these  enterprises,  that  the  law 
on  Prince  Edward  Island  does  not  require 
that  any  of  the  capital  stock  be  paid  in. 
Half  of  the  stock  must  be  subscribed,  but 
there  is  no  requirement  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  subscriber  to  meet  his  ob¬ 
ligation.  We  have  no  money  to  invest  in 
a  pair  of  foxes  and  a  hole  in  the  ground. 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed. 
CprC  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  do- 
1  XV Li L.  scribesour  complete  line  of  labor- 
saving  bam  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  GO  Salem,  Ohio 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 

Forty  rowh  bred  for  Spring:  litters  to  the  faniou# 
Rivals  Majestic  Hoy  14t>40f.  These  nrc  of  the  best 
type  and  Individuality*  Write  for  price*. 
TOMPKINS  FARM*  LAN 8DALE.  PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


FEW  PUREBRED  RERKSHIRE  YOUNG 
r  SOWS  AND  BOARS  left  from  , last  fail's  lit¬ 
ters.  Sows,  bred  or  open.  $15  each;  boars.  $12  to 
close  out.  First  check  gets  them.  No  disease  here. 
CLOYERDALE  FARM,  .  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

for  $6  each.  HARRY  ADAMS,  Tltuivllle,  Pn. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fa^'ffi’sliTms. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


uCIKSHIIc  rigs  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 
sows.  31.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  by uTto  F°id 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  we  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  745  poundst  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  C.  A  II.  B.  IlAltl'K.MiI.XO,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Pure  Berkshires:  Sows  and  Boars  for  Sale 

OLD  ENOUGH  FOR  SERVICE.  E.C.  BOWERS,Lyneh'»,Md. 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  "a"" 

FRANK  PEHKIXS,  Ocean  lien  Farm,  New  hurt  port,  Nan, 


COR  SALE— Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
1  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1  for  15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  UHG0II0CKEN  FARMS,  Wycombe,  Pa. 


Bred  Berkshire  Sow  Cheap  long  bodied,  well 

marked;  deep,  prolific  bow,  “Premier  Longfellow”  blood;  bred 
to  Maaterpiece  boar.  Moving — must  sell.  First  check  for  $ '■> « 
takes  her— worth  $100.  Old  Landing  Farms,  Millsboro,  Dol. 


CHELDON  FARM. REGISTERED  DUROCS 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


nine — $10  pair.  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 
riuo  Eggs,  $1.50  set.  S.  Weeks.  OeGraff,  0. 


Registered  Durocsr^^Xel 

$25;  and  service  boars,  $20.  Also  spring  pigs. $8. 
Best  breeding,  Ogden  Farms,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Berkshires— Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
June.  One  service  boar— young  sows  and  boars, 
four  months  old— all  vigorous  animals  from  high- 
grade  stock.  The  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  I,  Winston-Salem,  Nortli  Carolina 


-  CHESHIRES  - 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Weanling  pigs  and  young  brood  sows  for  sale. 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Cornell  University,  :  Ithaca,  New  York 


-rour  sows, 


KC.GlME.KbD  0.  I.  C/S  SJaVs,  6  months 

old,  $25  each.  Three  sows  5-months,  $20.  Pigs 
both  sexes,  6-weeks,  June  15  dolivorv,  $8. 

HERBERT  HAITI!  :  MANLIUS,  N.  Y 


Horses  and  Concrete  Floors. 

Mon  sometimes  question  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  using  concrete  for  a  horse  stable 
floor.  The  objections  urged  are  coldness, 
hardness,  dampness  and  danger  of  slip¬ 
ping.  There  seems  to  be  little  founda¬ 
tion  of  fact  for  any  one  of  these  objec¬ 
tions.  Men  have  kept  horses  all  their 
lives  on  a  plank  floor  without  ever  rais¬ 
ing  these  objections.  But  how  much  is 
a  plank  floor  better  than  a  well  con¬ 
structed  concrete  floor  in  any  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  particulars? 

A  concrete  floor  is  cold  because  it  is 
a  good  conductor  of  heat,  but  a  plank 
floor  that  is  up  from  the  ground,  so  that 
the  wind  can  blow  under  it,  is  colder. 
A  cement  floor  built  upon  a  crushed  stone 
or  a  cinder  foundation  is  as  dry  as  a 
plank  floor,  unless  the  plank  floor  is 
loose,  so  that  the  water  filters  through. 
In  that  case  there  is  a  loss  of  fertilizing 
values  and  an  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
stable.  Some  seek  to  secure  both  warmth 
and  dryness  by  a  two-course  construction 
with  tarred  paper  between.  As  for  hard¬ 
ness  and  danger  of  slipping,  I  cannot  see 
much  difference  between  concrete  and 
oak  plank.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  best  farmers  and  biggest  breeders 
of  high-grade  horses  are  using  cement 
floors,  and  “the  concensus  of  opinion  is 
that  if  plenty  of  bedding  is  used  and 
proper  drainage  provided,  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.” 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  we  first 


Every  day  brings  us  new  stories  of  the 
wonders  of  Alfalfa.  This  time  it  is  hogs. 
In  the  West,  they  are  feeding  Alfalfa  hay 
to  hogs  and  getting  great  results.  At  the 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  they 
cut  the  Alfalfa  hay  into  one-half  inch 
lengths  and  fed  it  both  dry  and  steamed. 
Some  of  these  people  who  think  a  hog 
cannot  eat  hay  like  a  cow  or  horse  ought 
to  change  their  mind,  because  the  hog 
can  certainly  do  it.  Brood  sows  when  fed 
on  Alfalfa  hay  with  only  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  usual  grain  ration,  win¬ 
tered  well  and  gave  good  litters.  Steamed 
Alfalfa  seem  to  give  better  results  than 
dried  hay  for  a  Winter  ration.  In  order 
to  get  the  hog  started  at  eating  the  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  grain  so  the  hogs  had  to  eat  the  hay 
or  go  hungry.  Who  ever  saw  a  hog  go 
hungry  when  food  was  before  him?  After 
they  got  started  on  the  hay,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  eat  it  readily  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  was,  that  where  Alfalfa  can  be 
grown  on  the  farm  or  bought  at  a  fair 
figure,  that  it  will  make  a  good  hog  feed. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ANTI-COW-KICKER 

Prepaid 
Parcel 
Post 

$1.00  £  J  with  sore  teats,  or  vicious  kickers. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Guaranteed  Anti-Kicker.  Only"  de¬ 
vice  for  breaking  heifers,  cows 
"  '  s  kit 


IDogs  and  Ferrets 


Ferrule- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rUlieiS  price  ust.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer.  O. 


Russian  Wolf  Hounds 


INCERSOLL 
Chestertown,  Md. 


0. 1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  from  Big,  Typy,  Healthy,  Prolific  Stock. 
$10.00  each,  also  Pairs  and  trios.  A  few  choice  bred 
gilts,  also  400  pound  service  boars. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  ;  BeUvale,  New  York 

80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  8  mos.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  4  bull  calves  2  to  4 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices . 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Depl.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


[  _ xx  orses _ 

FOR  SALE :  BELGIAN  MARE  USS'tfhEl 

Write  me  for  horses.  IV.  M.  WOOIWORTH,  Cortland,  O. 


IMPORTED  PERCIIERON  STALLION 

LANTDAIS 

Dark  Grey.  Age,  4  years.  Weight,  1850  ibs.  Fee,  $25.00. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  WaahingtoDvlile,  N.  T. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Muldlefield,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AND  SADDLERS 

Fine  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Geldings.  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares.  Write  us 
describing  your  wants.  Home  cured  Blue  Grass  Seed  and 
Cedar  fence  posts.  The  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  0,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Shetland  PoniesJ/^VeTniSs: 

$50.  HARTZELL  BROS.,  Established  1883,  SEBRING,  OHIO 


f  DAIRY  CATTXjE 


Superior  Quality 

in  both  type  and  production,  is  a  uniform 
characteristic  of  Meridale  Jerseys.  May 
we  send  you  our  booklet,  with  facts  to 
prove  it?  We  have  pleasure  in  offering  a 
representative  bull  of  Meridale  breeding, 
ready  for  service,  and  excellent  individu¬ 
ally.  Sire:  The  Owl’s  Oxford  Prince 
956H9.  an  imported  son  of  Oxford  Lad  out 
of  a  daughter  of  The  Owl,  and  already  a 
Register  of  Merit  bull.  Dam:  Jap’s  Lady 
Perfection  246119,  a  rich  Register  of  Merit 
daughter  of  The  Imported  Jap  75265.  with 
a  yearly  fat  test  of  6.284*.  Class  AA. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  particulars. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  For  Sale  kes 

born  Oct.  4,  1914.  A  beauty  and  richly  bred.  Price! 
$50.  Hillside  Jersey  Farm,  Eugene  F.  Wells,  Tully,  N  T.  Stale 


1  ~n  r,W,  1  *VI1  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F,  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


■  ,.T,. "  yjyjna,  MUfKits  A.\L> 

HEIFER  CALVES— FOR  SALE.  Prices  reasonable. 
CIIAHLES  G.  POSTKK,  Itox  178,  Morristown,  5 <■  u  Jersey 


FOR  Sfll  F  Registered  JERSEY  HULL,  7  months 
I  wn  vHLL  old,  by  Karnacks  Noble  ex.  Meadow 
Queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 
Effingham  Lawrence, ‘Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 


FOR  SALE:  WELL-BRED  SHORTHORNS 

1  Bull  5  years  old,  won  3rd  International  Live 

Stock  Show,  Chicago,  as  a  2-year-old,  bred  by 
Leslie  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

4  Cows  bred  by  A.  Ronick,  Winchester,  Ky. 

2  with  calf  by  above  bull 

1  8  mo.  bull  calf  by  same  bull 
1  7-mo.  heifer  calf  same  bull 


They  are  all  well-bred  and  good  individuals.  Am 
closing  out  this  breed,  and  will  sell  right.  Can  ship 
Pa.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  B.  &  O.,  Lehigh  Valley  R,  R„ 
when  quarantine  is  off. 


FAIRHOLM  FARM,  New  Market,  N.  J. 


Yearling  Jersey  Bull 

FOR  SALE 

Won  third,  class  of  eleven.  New  York  State  Fair 
last  year.  Sire,  Island  bred  Dam,  St.  Lambert,  a 
producer.  Also  calf,  full  brother  to  above  bull. 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

C.  H.  JENNINGS,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIH  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.C6.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  Ii.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  T1IE  YATES  FAltllS,  Orchard  I’arL,  \,  V. 


Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21,  1914 ;  sire.  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  It.  O.  heifer,  fine  breeding:  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $200.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte  N  Y. 


Whitecroft  Farms  offer  one  Bull  Calf 

Born  March  13,  1915,  being  a  son  [of  King  Pontiac 
Artis  4th,  whom  is  a  grandson  of  two  sires  which 
have  13  thirty-pound  daughters.  Dam  is  a  grand 
daughter  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveid,  who  has  7 
thirty-pound  daughters.  He  is  about  half  black 
and  white,  and  a  fine  individual.  Price,  $50.00  with 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Whitecroft  Farms,  Locke,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF-?ru%“ffi!'f„S: 

From  son  of  Hengerveid  De  Kol  and  a  22  pound 
cow.  $50  takes  him.  Answer  quick.  : 

CHENANGO  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 
50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old.  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Itegistered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 

WE  TUBERCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5. 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

li  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls  $35  to  $50  each.  5  registered  heifer  calves  $500. 
Registered  bulls  ready  for  service,  registered  and 
high-grade  cows.  Reagan  Bros.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  £ ‘tf  “  rT,™ 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Sou,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Hnkfoin  Sprvire  Rnl|-Gi  andsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiem  oemce  duii  dyke  aild  Kjng  ^eKis  (oue 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champiou  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


READY  FOR  SFRVICE-pRICES .  szs.oo  to  sisa.oo 

ncHu.1  run  otnwiuc  RegisteredHolstehiaud 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  witli  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenanqo ,  N.  Y. 

Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

12  to  14  months  old;  ready  for  service.  They  are  all 
out  of  A.  R.  Cows  and  are  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
Prices  on  request.  Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF  months. 

Imported  dam,  sire  in  famous  herd.  S100.  Guaran¬ 
teed  healthy,  SELBOKNE  FARM,  Croton.on*Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Aucbenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Shrink  in  Milk  Flow. 

Will  the  bark  from  chestnut  posts,  cut 
a  year  ago,  cause  cows  to  dry  up?  If 
so,  what  can  I  do  to  start  milk  flow 
again?  G.  M.  L. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  no  experience  regarding  chest¬ 
nut  bark,  but  have  never  heard  of  it  caus¬ 
ing  shrink  of  milk.  If  green  grass  does 
not  bring  a  full  flow  of  milk  nothing  else 
will.  Massage  the  udder  and  milk  clean 
three  times  a  day.  A.  s.  A. 


Warts. 

Could  you  advise  me  how  to  kill  warts 
on  a  cow’s  teat?  G.  E. 

New  York. 

Rub  the  affected  parts  twice  daily  with 
best  Castor  oil  or  fresh  goose  grease,  and 
the  warts  will  disappear  after  a  time. 
The  larger  warts  may  be  snipped  off  with 
scissors,  a  few  at  a  time ;  then  lightly 
rub  the  bases  with  a  lunar  caustic  pencil. 

A.  S.  A. 


Tumor. 

We  have  a  mare  that  has  lymphangitis, 
and  on  the  outside  of  this  leg  there  is  a 
big  sore  that  bulges  out  like  a  big  wart 
and  runs  a  little.  This  does  not  get  very 
sore  or  bother  her  very  much,  but  gets 
larger  and  is  a  bad-looking  bunch.  Will 
you  give  me  your  advice?  n.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

The  tumor  may  be  cancerous,  malig¬ 
nant  and  the  cause  of  the  lymphangitis. 
You  should  have  it  dissected  out  by  a 
skilled  surgeon  who  will  then  cauterize 
the  wound  and  suggest  after  treatment; 
but  there  is  great  likelihood  that  it  will  re¬ 
cur  with  other  tumors  (metastatic)  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal.  If  it  is  not  cancer 
tin*  operation  should  end  the  trouble. 

A.  S.  A. 


Hard  Milking  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  which  is  a  very  hard 
milker.  Could  you  tell  me  any  cure  for 
it?  E.  L. 

If  the  obstructions  are  at  the  tip  of 
the  teat  persistent  use  of  sterilized  dila¬ 
tors  or  teat  plugs  may  mend  matters,  but 
often  it  is  necessary  to  slit  through  them, 
by  means  of  a  teat  bistoury,  the  cuts  be¬ 
ing  made  in  four  different  directions. 
After  the  operation  a  little  milk  should 
be  stripped  away  often  during  the  heal¬ 
ing  process.  Better  have  the  case  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  who 
will  be  competent  to  operate.  There  is 
great  danger  of  causing  infection  and  loss 
of  the  quarter  by  improper  use  of  instru¬ 
ments.  The  latter  must  be  scrupulously 
cleansed  and  perfectly  sterilized  by  boil¬ 
ing  before  and  after  use.  A.  s.  A. 


Fistula  of  Milk  Duct. 

I  have  a  heifer  (first  calf)  with  two 
holes  in  one  of  her  teats;  one  at  the 
proper  place  and  the  other  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  teat  from 
the  lower  end.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural 
hole,  as  the  teat  is  slightly  larger  from 
the  lnde  up  to  her  udder ;  in  other  words 
there  is  an  offset  from  where  the  hole 
comes  down  to  the  lower  end.  There  was 
no  signs  of  the  teat  being  hurt  or  torn  in 
any  way.  What  shall  I  do?  If  a  veter¬ 
inarian  is  necessary  should  he  slit  the 
end  of  the  extra  milk  duct  causing  irrita¬ 
tion,  then  bandage  and  put  a  milk  tube 
in  the  natural  duct  in  the  end  of  the  teat 
so  the  milk  will  run  out  all  the  time  to 
avoid  squeezing  the  teat?  H.  T.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  case  should  be  attended  to  by  a 
skilled  veterinarian  when  the  cow  is  dry. 
While  he  will  have  to  use  his  own  judg- 
mnt  after  a  thorough  examination  he 
probably  will  find  that  the  upper  duct 
should  be  obliterated  by  use  of  the  actual 
cautery,  or  stick  caustic.  If  the  lower 
duct  is  not  open  such  a  plan  of  treatment 
may  not  avail,  but  we  cannot  give  a  per¬ 
fectly  confident  opinion  without  making 
a  personal  examination.  A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion. 

My  sow  had  eight  fine  healthy  pigs  a 
week  ago.  They  all  were  doing  well  till 
the  sixth  day,  when  I  found  one  dead.  I 
thought  that  he  might  have  become 
chilled  during  the  night  of  the  recent 
snowstorm.  The  next  day  (the  seventh) 
along  in  the  afternoon  I  found  all  nurs¬ 
ing  the  sow  but  one.  This  one  I  imme¬ 
diately  brought  in  the  house  and  placed 
it  on  a  hot  water  bottle,  thinking  it  was 
cold.  It  acted  at  times  as  though  in  pain 
and  would  grunt  and  squeal.  Then  it 
would  jump  up  suddenly.  It  died  about 
one  hour  after  bringing  it  in  the  house. 
The  pig  house  has  a  wooden  floor  and 
I  keep  it  covered  with  rye  straw.  The 
sow  is  fed  wheat  middlings,  about  5% 
oilmeal  and  sometimes  about  5%  beef 
scrap  in  place  of  digester  tankage,  as 
that  cannot  be  bought  around  here.  I  use 
the  dish  water,  no  soap  powder  used  to 
make  the  slop.  H.  E. 

New  York. 

The  pig  evidently  had  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  and  this  comes  from 
the  milk  being  unsuitable.  Better  omit 
meat  scrap  and  tankage  at  farrowing 
time,  but  a  little  of  it  may  be  used  later, 
when  the  pigs  are  thriving  well.  Make 
the  sow  in  pig  take  abundant  exercise 
every  day  before  farrowing,  and  after  the 


pigs  come  feed  her  very  little  the  first 
week,  making  the  feed  a  very  light  slop 
of  middlings  and  oilmeal.  or  oatmeal.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  the  sow  has  been 
too  richly  fed  and  that  her  milk  has  con¬ 
sequently  caused  the  trouble.  A.  S.  A. 


Sore  Following  Foot  Rot. 

Will  you  give  a  good  liniment  to  ap¬ 
ply  on  a  cow's  legs  just  above  hoof?  Cow 
had  foot  rot,  and  legs  up  six  to  eight 
inches  seem  to  be  sore.  c.  M. 

Ohio. 

Mix  together  four  ounces  of  Goulard’s 
extract,  two  ounces  of  glycerine  and  soft 
water  to  make  one  quart  and  apply  free¬ 
ly  two  or  three  times  daily.  Label  the 
bottle  “poison.”  A.  S.  A. 


Thriftless  Bull. 

I  have  a  Holstein  yearling  bull  that  is 
very  poor  and  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
appetite.  lie  eats  his  grain  but  does  not 
care  for  hay,  is  thirsty  and  drinks  well. 
Last  Fall  he  scoured  badly  and  has  at 
different  times  since ;  was  doing  well  be¬ 
fore  that ;  had  scours  twice  when  very 
young.  What  can  be  done  for  him? 

New  York.  m.  k.  L. 

Examine  the  mouth  and  teeth  as  there 
may  be  an  abnormal  condition  present  re¬ 
quiring  special  treatment.  Meanwhile 
give  the  bull  eight  ounces  of  glauber  salts 
in  a  quart  of  warm  water  well  sweetened 
with  molasses,  and  repeat  in  10  days  if 
the  condition  of  the  manure  is  still  ab¬ 
normal.  a.  s.  A. 


Pawing  Horse. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  horse? 
He  is  about  18  years  old  and  was  all 
right  till  last  Fall,  when  he  got  to  paw¬ 
ing  and  tramping  as  if  his  front  feet  hurt 
him.  We  left  the  shoes  on  about  a  month, 
took  the  shoes  off,  but  he  did  not  get 
much  better.  When  he  gets  up  he  seems 
to  be  stiff  in  his  fore  legs.  When  he 
starts  to  walk  he  seems  to  be  all  right 
till  he  stops,  then  he  will  go  to  tramping 
and  pawing.  What  could  I  do  for  him? 

Pennsylvania.  l.  l. 

The  nails  may  have  been  driven  too 
close  or  clenched  too  tight.  Better  re¬ 
move  the  shoes  and  soak  the  feet  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour  or  so  twice  daily. 
Smear  the  hoofs  with  any  simple  greasy 
hoof  dressing  after  each  bath.  A.  S.  A. 


Weak  Back. 

I  have  a  mare  15  years  old ;  she  sel¬ 
dom  lies  down  in  the  stable.  When  sh«> 
does  it  is  very  hard  for  her  to  get  up. 
and  sometimes  I  have  to  help  her ;  she 
seems  to  be  growing  worse ;  she  is  in  good 
working  condition ;  her  front  legs  are 
somewhat  stiffened,  but  she  works  well 
and  trots  slowly  on  the  road.  I  drive 
her  about  20  miles  twice  a  week  to  ped¬ 
dling  wagon,  the  rest  of  the  time  she  is 
idle  during  Winter.  In  Summer  I  work 
her  most  of  the  time.  I  feed  her  oafs 
and  mixed  hay  and  a  little  corn.  I  think 
her  back  is  weak.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  her?  a.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

The  only  treatment  that  will  help  in 
this  case  will  be  to  support  the  mare 
with  slings  in  a  box  stall  at  night.  If 
she  has  sprained  or  strained  the  muscles 
of  her  loins  she  may  gradually  recover 
if  treated  in  the  way  we  have  suggested, 
but  medicinal  treatment  will  not  be  likely 
to  help.  A.  s.  A. 


Collar  Sores. 

We  have  a  horse  perfectly  sound,  but 
when  worked  with  a  heavy  collar  for  any 
length  of  time  small  boils  or  running 
sores  appear  on  the  top  of  his  nock  for 
the  space  of  six  or  eight  inches,  or 
wherever  the  collar  happens  to  rub. 
Have  used  sweat  collars  and  it  is  not 
due  to  ill-fitting  collars.  Would  not  a 
tonic  be  good?  We  rested  him  for  a 
week,  bathed  with  peroxide,  salves,  etc., 
and  it  healed  only  to  appear  again  after 
use  of  a  few  days,  and  now  it  shows 
scabby  and  scurfy  as  he  has  not  been  in 
heavy  collar  for  several  weeks. 

New  York.  H.  c.  F. 

Us  a  zinc  neck  pad  under  the  collar  and 
keep  it  clean.  Give  the  horse  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  as  a  tonic.  Twice 
daily  wet  the  affected  parts  of  the  neck 
with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  six  ounces  of  extract  of 
witch  hazel.  In  case  of  this  sort  patches 
of  dead  horny  skin  (“sitfasts”)  are  pres¬ 
ent  and  have  to  be  cut  out  before  per¬ 
manent  healing  will  take  place.  A.  s.  a. 


•  Coughing  Pigs. 

I  bought  five  pigs  last  Fall.  Ever  since 
I  have  had  them  they  cough ;  eat  well 
but  get  poorer  from  day  to  day,  getting 
so  weak  that  they  cannot  stand  up.  I 
have  lost  one  with  this  disease.  What 
ails  them,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

Long  Island.  J.  B. 

The  pigs  no  doubt  are  infested  with 
lung  worms  and  intestinal  worms.  There 
is  no  specific  remedy  for  the  former,  but 
the  pigs  may  survive  if  the  intestinal 
worms  are  destroyed.  TStarve  the  pigs 
for  at  least  18  hours,  then  give  in  a  little 
slop  eight  grains  of  santonine  and  five 
grains  of  calomel  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  body  weight.  The  treatment 
may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
if  thought  necessary.  Feed  generously  on 
milk  and  a  variety  of  meals.  Enforce 
abundant  exercise  daily.  Avoid  dusty 
bedding.  a.  s.  a. 


OUPPOSE  you  found  that  some  one 
^  was  stealing  even  a  little  of  your 
cream  every  day.  You  wouldn’t  rest 
easy  until  you  had  put  a  stop  to  it. 

If  you  are  using  an  old  or  inferior 
cream  separator,  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  each  time  you  use  it  you 
lose  some  cream.  Your  cream  can  is 
being  robbed  just  as  surely  as  if  some 
one  were  stealing  cream  from  it. 

Some  people  go  on  using  their  old 
separator  even  if  they  know  that  it  is 
not  working  right.  They  fail  to  realize 
that  if  the  separator  doesn’t  run  right 
it  can’t  possibly  skim  clean.  They 
overlook  the  fact  that  a.  De  Laval  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  just  from  what  it 
saves  over  an  inferior  or  half  worn- 
out  machine. 

If  your  present  cream  separator  is 
not  skimming  as  close  as  two  one 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  it  will 
easily  pay  you  to 


can  being 

ROBBED  ? 

Is  your 
separator 
the  thief  ? 


trade  in  your  old  separator 
on  account  of  a  new 


68,000  users  did  so  last  year 
34,873  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 

You  can  never  get  your  money  back  by  continuing  to  use  a  worn- 
out  or  inferior  cream  separator.  The  longer  you  keep  it,  the  greater 
your  loss. 

The  quickest  and  best  way  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  De  Laval  and  your  old  machine  is  to  ask  the  local 
De  Laval  agent  to  bring  a  machine  right  out  to  your  place. 

He  will  be  glad  to  let  you  have  a  free  trial  alongside  your  present 
machine ;  and,  if  you  decide  to  purchase,  will  make  you  an  exchange 
allowance  on  your  old  machine,  whether  it  be  an  old  De  Laval  or 
some  other  make. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval 
office  below,  giving  make,  number  and  size  of  your  present  machine 
and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

Why  not  take  this  up  at  once  ?  Stop  your  cream  losses  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  a  separator  that  you  can 
depend  upon. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 

-  ^ 


Note  These  Low  Wholesale  Prices 

_  on  high  grade  Century  Rubber  Roofing 

25  YR.  GUARANTEE 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  B.  B.  Station  East  of 
Mississippi  Biver  and  North  of  the  Ohio  Biver  (FREIGHT 
PBEPA1D  on  3  rolls  or  more) 

is",?.  $1.10  S.'S:  $1.30  atfc  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  lotca  add  5  cents  per  roll . 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These  prices 
for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Save  264  to  40.  No  mill 
ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq.  ft.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

S  904  UX  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  121  I  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill, 


Freicfht 

Prepaid 


D  •  J  _  _  qn_  •  „  lb.  Guaranteed.  Farmer 

Dinucr  a  WlllC  Agents  Wanted.  Sampleand 
Catalogue  Free.  Theo.  Hurt  A  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


73  ACRE1S 

9-room  house.  Basement  barn;  good  location;  near 
school  and  town.  1  pair  horses;  wagons;  harnesses: 
plow,  harrow;  small  tools.  Other  business  forces 
sale  at  once.  All  for  $2,200.  Terms,  $800  cash :  balance 
time  to  suit.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Small  Farm  or  Bonds 


I  should  give  C.  F.,  page  512,  the  same 
advice  I  gave  a  city  friend  whose  uncle 
left  him  $12,000 ;  buy  a  one-man  farm, 
keep  $1000  in  the  bank  for  emergency 
use,  and  put  the  balance  into  first  mort¬ 
gages  at  5%  to  6%.  He  did  so  with 
success.  As  C.  F.  has  a  better  position, 
he  might  do  better  by  holding  it  a  while 
longer,  unless  the  bee  gets  to  buzzing 
too  hard.  S.  H.  C. 

Having  both  and  buying  more,  the 
writer  is  free  from  bias.  Bringing  C.  F. 
up  to  the  time  he  has  $10,000,  and  in¬ 
vested  in  good  securities  bringing  him 
5%,  or  $500  a  year,  assuming  that  he 
can  continue  earning  $1200  a  year,  he 
has  an  income  of  $1700  at  35  years  of 
age.  He  earns  5%  on  $25,000  a  year. 
Suppose  he  quits  his  job  and  takes  $6000, 
and  buys  a  50-aere  farm.  The  interest 
at  5 %  is  $300;  upkeep  on  several  of  my 
farms  averages  4%,  or  $240  a  year.  This 
included  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  etc., 
actually  essential,  making  $540,  before 
any  profit  is  had.  Add  to  this  the  salary 
he  has  given  up,  and  he  has  $1740  to 
make  off  50  acres  single-handed.  Few 
such  farms  yield  half  that.  In  a  word, 
C.  F.  gives  up  an  earning  power  of  $100 
a  month  and  takes  the  place  of  a  man 
whose  earning  power  is  not  worth  in  the 
market  over  $500  a  year,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  much  less  than  that.  From  an  in¬ 
vestors  standpoint  $1200  men  do  not 
want  to  spend  their  time  on  50-acre 
farms.  l.  m.  b. 

You  tell  “C.  F.,”  page  512,  to  swat 
that  bee  before  he  gets  stung.  Now  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  view  I  would  simply  go 
over  what  he  has  included,  in  his  present 
status,  and  prove,  to  my  own  mind  at 
least,  that  he  should  let  well  enough 
alone.  If  he  has  a  position  of  eight 
hours  per  day  that  does  not  so  tire  him 
but  that  he  has  time  and  strength  to  care 
for  his  garden  of  nearly  an  acre,  and  will 
be  able  to  have  $10,000  laid  up  in  five 
years  more ;  and  if  his  employment  has 
been  sufficiently  congenial  to  have  already 
endured  it  10  years,  I  should  strongly 
advise  him  to  continue,  even  till  after  he 
is  45  if  need  be,  until  he  has  his  estab¬ 
lished  income.  And  then  if  he  wants  to 
go  onto  a  small  place  to  live  and  not  be 
obliged  to  depend  on  its  income  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  all  well  and  good.  If  he  already  lives 
where  he  can  have  such  a  garden,  I  don’t 
see  what  great  gain  his  family  would 
find  in  moving  onto  a  farm  where  many 
of  the  modern  house  arrangements  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  found,  unless  he  went 
to  the  expense  of  installing  them.  And 
has  he  figured  on  the  hired  man  proposi¬ 
tion?  If  he  counts  on  doing  much  gar¬ 
dening  it  will  surely  take  some  extra 
help,  and  then  is  the  time  he  becomes  a 
slave  and  not  his  own  boss  as  he  suggests. 

Connecticut.  J.  B. 

To  the  inquirer  who  is  in  doubt  about 
investing  his  money  either  in  bonds  or 
a  small  farm  I  would  suggest  that  as  he 
has  now  an  acre  in  garden  he  stick  to 
that  acre,  and  do  the  best  intensive  work 
on  it.  retaining  his  present  position  till 
he  gains  skill  in  horticultural  matters. 
With  a  small  greenhouse,  he  can  make  that 
acre  a  very  productive  and  profitable 
thing,  as  he  has  time  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  away  from  his  other  business.  Then 
he  may  find  that  the  greenhouse  will  be 
very  profitable,  and  he  can  enlarge  by 
degrees  till  he  finds  that  he  has  built 
up  a  business  that  will  warrant  his  going 
into  it  on  a  larger  scale.  In  my  young 
days  I  had  a  profitable  florist  business 
on  an  acre  lot,  and  an  acre  is  enough 
for  a  beginner  in  greenhouse  work.  When 
I  began  the  work,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  I  was  situated  just  as  the 
writer  of  the  query  is;  was  earning  a 
salary  in  a  public  office,  and  started  with 
a  single  greenhouse  50  feet  long,  and  it 
was  not  long  till  I  had  seven  houses  and 
a  business  that  enabled  me  to  drop  cleri¬ 
cal  work.  w.  F.  M. 

Don’t  think  of  giving  up  a  $100-a- 
month,  eight-hour-a-day  job  to  own  and 
run  a  small  farm.  Far  better  to  stick  to 
your  present  work.  Then  buy  “a  home 
of  your  own”  and  perhaps  an  acre  of  good 
land  to  play  on  mornings  and  nights 
for  exercise.  Put  the  rest  of  your  money, 
and  what  you  can  save  in  the  future,  into 
first-mortgage  6%  bonds,  carefully  se¬ 
lected.  Then  jog  along  and  have  a  good 
time,  free  from  worry  for  the  present  or 


future.  While  you  can  sell  a  few  dollars 
worth  of  truck  to  neighbors  at  a  profit, 
delivering  it  yourself,  it  is  a  different  pro¬ 
position  when  you  produce  largely  and 
have  to  help  support  a  number  of  middle¬ 
men.  Then  comes  hard  work  and  small 
pay  and  plenty  of  worry.  Again,  do  not 
think  of  “retiring  to  live  on  your  income” 
when  you  are  45,  or  75  either.  It  is  far 
better  to  keep  busy  at  useful,  producing 
work,  as  long  as  life  lasts.  And  it  will 
last  longer  and  be  more  full  of  joy  if  you 
do  so.  This  is  from  one  who  has  had  45 
years  of  experience  making  money  from  a 
farm  and  from  bond  interest.  B. 

Ohio. 

C.  F,  ought  to  buy  a  small  farm  now 
near  enough  to  his  place  of  business  to 
go  back  and  forth  daily  to  his  office.  Let 
him  continue  in  his  present  position  for 
the  next  four  or  five  years.  Iu  the  mean¬ 
while  he  will  build  his  home  and  grow 
into  his  new  business  on  the  farm.  He 
will  still  be  a  young  man,  and  he  will 
have  the  double  pleasure  during  his  per¬ 
iod  of  probation :  First,  in  developing 
himself  and  his  farm  ;  second  in  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  time  when  he  will  de¬ 
vote  all  his  time  ap.d  talents  to  his  new 
venture.  A.  G.  S. 

Louisiana. 


Too  Much  Milk  Law  in  Massachuesetts. 

More  complications  are  promised  in 
New  England  milk  production  if  the  law 
just  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  signed  by  the  Governor  but  if,  as 
is  reported,  he  intends  to  veto  the  same, 
there  is  doubt  of  its  becoming  a  law. 
While  perhaps  much  of  the  harm  this  law 
would  do,  as  believed  by  some,  is  largely 
imaginary,  yet  the  best  anyone  can  say  of 
it  is  that  it  is  very  unnecessary.  Last 
year  a  bill  was  slipped  through  very  slyly, 
influenced,  it  is  said,  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  forcing  local  boards  of  health 
to  inspect  all  dairies  in  their  respective 
towns  and  grant  permits  for  sale  of  milk 
from  these,  any  dairy  selling  without  a 
permit  being  subject  to  a  fine.  This  was 
another  unnecessary  and  foolish  piece  of 
legislation,  as  any  contractor  or  milk  ped¬ 
dler  must  register  the  names  of  all  dairies 
he  buys  milk  from,  with  the  town  or  city 
board  of  health  in  the  town  or  city  in 
which  he  sells  this  product,  and  also  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  This  means 
permission  and  inspection  from  three 
boards  of  health  before  any  producer  can 
sell  milk,  and  the  dealer’s  inspection 
usually  by  a  veterinarian  or  inspector 
hired  by  him  to  look  after  this  end  of  his 
business,  means  four  inspections  and 
added  to  this  a  State  Cattle  Commission 
inspection,  in  case  of  a  contagious  disease 
a  United  States  inspection,  and  a  local 
cattle  inspector  means  seven  inspections, 
all  for  the  same  purpose,  largely  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk. 

It  is  true  many  of  these  inspectors 
know  their  business  and  are  reasonable  in 
their  advice  and  orders,  but  to  expect  that 
all  will  be  perfect  and  fair  is  too  much  to 
expect  from  human  nature,  as  to  find 
seven  inspectors  from  seven  different 
heads  and  all  have  the  same  general  idea 
is  impossible,  and  where  these  ideas,  vary 
very  much,  as  they  sometimes  do,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  best-meaning  producer  in 
the  world  to  do  as  they  all  want,  and  you 
can  plainly  see  that  trouble  follows.  This 
inspection  business  should  and  must  be 
simmered  down  to  one  set  of  strict  but 
reasonable  rules,  meted  out  iu  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  to  all. 

The  legislation  of  the  past  year  and 
present  intended  can  only  produce  one 
result,  a  smaller  and  poorer  supply  for 
Boston  and  vicinity,  with  a  good  chance 
of  higher  prices  for  a  poorer  product  to 
consumers  and  a  still  further  decrease  of 
dairy  cattle  in  Massachusetts,  at  least, 
probably  in  other  near-by  States,  also  by 
more  dairies  going  out  of  business. 

A.  E.  P, 


Capped  Hock. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  our 
colt?  About  four  weeks  ago  wye  noticed 
he  had  a  capped  hock.  We  got  liniment 
and  bathed  the  hock  two  and  three  times 
a  day  in  hot  water  and  then  dried  it 
and  rubbed  the  liniment  on.  It  did  no 
good  in  a  week’s  time ;  then  the  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  said  put  salve  on  and  blister 
it.  It  never  blistered,  then  we  used  other 
liniments.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  blister  a  newly- 
formed  capped  hock,  and  such  a  condition 
is  very  difficult  to  remove.  The  best 
treatment  at  first  is  cold,  wet  applica¬ 
tions,  or  poultices  of  plastic  material, 
such  as  antiphlogistine,  or  white  rock 
hoof  dressing,  or  pipeclay  and  vinegar. 
At  the  present  stage  it  would  be  well 
to  bathe  the  part  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  weak  lye  solution  and  gradually 
strengthen  the  solution,  but  do  not  use  it 
strong  enough  to  blister.  This  must  not 
be  used,  if  the  skin  is  irritated  at  the 
time  this  answer  is  read.  It  would  be 
best,  in  such  a  condition,  to  rub  in  vase¬ 
line  twice  a  day  and  use  the  lye  water 
when  the  skin  is  sound.  Give  walking 
exercise  every  day.  Keep  the  colt  in  a 
deeply  bedded  box  stall.  A.  s.  A. 


NITED  Cl 
STATEO 


A  MODERN 

Not  a  “Disc”  Separator 


MODERN — Because  Not  “Disc” 
Type. 

When  you  buy  the  “United  States” 
you  get  a  Cream  Separator  with 
modern  improvements.  Separators 
of  the  disc  type  were  originated 
many  years  ago.  No  recent  im¬ 
provements  of  importance  have 
been  made  on  them. 

MODERN — Because  Latest  Pat¬ 
ents. 

U.  S.  Separators  are  manufactured 
under  the  most  recent  patents  on 
separators  that  are  effective.  All 
basic  “disc”  separator  patents  are 
old  and  have  expired.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  unrestricted  use  of 
this  type  by  many  manufacturers. 

MODERN — Because  of  Vertical 
Blade  System. 

The  “vertical  blade”  skimming  de¬ 
vice  and  the  “disc”  skimming  de¬ 
vice  are  the  two  systems  mostly 
used  in  cream  Separators.  The  ver¬ 
tical  blade  system,  as  used  in  U.  S. 
Separators,  completely  overcomes 
the  defects  found  in  disc  bowls. 
The  vertical  blade  is  the  modern 
system,  and  fully  protected  by  pat¬ 
ents. 

MODERN — Because  no  Central 
Core  in  Bowl. 

The  U.  S.  bowl  has  an  open  center, 
without  cumbersome  central  core, 
split  wing  or  disc,  on  or  between 
which  cream  lodges.  U.  S.  bowls 
flush  perfectly. 


MODERN — Because  Uses  Bowl 
Chamber  Liner. 

The  United  States  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  is  the  first  to  adopt  this  liner. 
It  makes  the  separator  much  easier 
cleaned,  and  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  it  strictly  sanitary.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

MODERN — Because  of  Nickel 
Silver. 

The  use  of  Nickel-Silver  in  the  U. 
S.  skimming  device  makes  for  easy 
cleaning,  and  does  away  with  rust, 
thereby  meeting  the  requirements 
of  sanitary  laws.  Steel  discs  rust 
badly  and  contaminate  milk  and 
cream,  and  are  hard  to  keep  clean. 

MODERN — Because  Mechanical¬ 
ly  Washed,  Sterilized  and  Dried. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  only  separator 
adapted  to  mechanical  washing. 
This  process  also  sterilizes  and 
di’ies  the  bowl.  A  mechanical 
washer  furnished  free  with  every 
U.  S.  Separator. 

MODERN — Because  Skims  Na¬ 
ture’s  Way. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  only  well-known 
bowl  that  skims  nature’s  way — 
cream  to  top,  skim  milk  to  bottom. 
We  haven’t  known  of  anyone  im¬ 
proving  on  nature.  Have  you? 

MODERN — Because  the  U.  S.  is 
Self-draining. 

never  any  sloppy  mess  over  person 
or  floor  when  taking  the  bowl 
apart. 


Chicago 
Salt  Lake  City 


Send  for  our  complete,  new  '915  catalogue 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Going  to  buy  an 
Ensilage  Cutter?, 


mzwl 

I  Ensilage  j 

Cutter 


Before  you  buy 
be  sure  to  read 
about  the 
BUZZARD 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 
and  what  farmers 
say  who  have  used 
other  cutters  as 
well  as  the  Blizzard.  The 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

fills  highest  silos  with  farmer’s 
regular  farm  engine.  It  has  an 
enormous  appetite— a  regular 
work  eater.  Cuts  even,  steady. 
Self-feed  table.  Easy  to  run. 
Simple,  lasts  for  years.  SAFE. 

Write  now  for  highly 
Important  iniormatlon 
on  ensilage  cutters  and 
be  sure  you  buy  right 
when  you  buy  a  cutter. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  20  CANTON,  OHIO 
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small 
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Cuts 

silage 

evenly 


Strong 

Durable 

Safe 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  till  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
ESjJwest  St,.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Above  Every  Building 

on  the  farm.  In  importance  and  attractiveness 
stands  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo.  It  doubles 
feeding  profits.  Through  scores  of  years  of 
weathering  it  will  remain  the  same  tight,  unde¬ 
cayed,  uncracked,  unwarped  preserver  of  sweet, 
succulent  silage.  It  is  fireproof  and  vermin-proof 
and  requires  no  painting  or  adjusting.  The 

Natco 

Imperishable  Silo 

**  The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

li  positively  the  best  investment  the  stockman  can  make.  The 
first  cost  of  the  Natco  is  the  only  cost.  Furthermore,  it  pro¬ 
duces  perfect  silage,  as  the  vitrified  hollow  clay  tile  are  imper¬ 
vious  to  either  air  or  moisture,  and  the  dead  air  compartments 
prevent  freezing.  Convenience  and  attractiveness  addstillmore 
to  the  absolute  superiority  of  this  silo.  Write  to  nearest  branch 
for  a  list  of  Natco  owners  in  your  State  and  for  catalog  L.  || 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Organized  1889  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  Madison,  Wis.  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Lansing,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Fa.  Huntington,  Ind. 


UNADILLA 

The  Silo  that 
Satisfies 


lijr 


level.  Ensilage  easilysho ved  out— saves 
pitching  labor.  Adjustable  door  frame 
corrects  evil  of  loose  doors.  Patent  door 
fasteners  form  ladder  from  which  all 
hoops  can  be  tightened.  Cypress  roof. 

Galvanized  ventilator.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  30-day  discount  offer. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  O  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard _  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
ick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THE  KUD4.A.U  NEW-YORKER 


THE  HENYARD 


Potatoes  as  Chick  Food. 

fa.  B.  I).  in  answering  J.  L.  R.,  page 
GG8,  and  G.  M.  B.,  page  669,  discour¬ 
ages  the  feeding  of  one  of  the  best  of 
poultry  feeds  and  at  a  time  when  that 
feed  is  cheaper  than  anything  else  ob¬ 
tainable.  G.  M.  B.  need  not  grate  the 
potatoes,  simply  running  through  a  vege¬ 
table  cutter  or  cutting  with  a  knife  into 
pieces  size  of  a  walnut,  the  10-day-old 
chicks  will  grate  them  themselves  and  do 
well  on  them.  J.  L.  R.  will  find  the 
Cornell  fattening  ration,  using  common 
oats  instead  of  hulled,  or  one-half  oats 
and  one-lialf  barley  in  place  of  hulled 
oats,  adding  one-half  the  bulk  of  boiled 
potatoes,  the  best  of  fattening  foods. 
For  three-weeks-old  chicks,  or  larger,  we 
quarter  the  potatoes  or  run  through  the 
root  cutter.  The  only  reason  why  potatoes 
are  not  advocated  more  for  poultry  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  expensive  usually  thap 
other  foods,  but  this  season  it  is  wrong 
to  let  the  chance  slip  by  to  utilize  this 
good  feed.  We  have  one  flock  of  775 
that  are  nine  weeks  old,  and  they  are 
consuming  a  bushel  of  potatoes  daily,  cut 
in  quarters,  raw. 

BRIAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Massachusetts. 


Infertile  Eggs. 

What  is  the  cause  of  infertility  of 
White  Wyandotte  eggs?  They  are  from 
strong  vigorous  stock,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male;  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  are  almost 
white.  They  have  been  fed  on  the  best 
of  food,  mash  in  the  morning  and  scratch¬ 
ing  food  at  night,  and  plenty  of  green 
food.  I  have  an  incubator  that  holds  GO 
eggs;  out  of  the  GO  eggs  52  were  in¬ 
fertile.  .T-  H.  M. 

New  York. 

There  are  so  many  possible  causes  of 
infertility  in  eggs  that  no  one  can  say 
where  your  trouble  lies  without  knowing 
the  conditions  under  which  your  fowls 
are  kept.  Close  confinement  with  heavy 
laying  through  the  Winter  lessens  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  Spring.  An  excess  of  meat 
food  or  of  green  cut  bone  is  reputed  de¬ 
trimental  to  strong  fertility,  if  but  one 
male  is  kept  with  the  Hock,  he  may  be 
at  fault,  too  many  males  in  the  flock, 
if  confined,  may  result  in  infertility 
through  jealous  interference  with  each 
other,  too  few  males  for  the  number  of 
liens  and  other  less  common  causes  of 
weak  or  lacking  fertility  may  be  present. 
Close  confinement  is  probably  the  most 
common  cause  of  infertility  and  this  may 
be  remedied  by  turning  the  breeding^  fowls 
loose  upon  free  range  early  in  the  Spring 
if  they  have  been  confined  all  Winter. 
A  few  days  of  liberty  to  scratch  in  fresh 
ground  and  pick  up  such  green  stuff  and 
as  many  worms  as  they  can  find  will 
make  a  marked  difference  in  a  back  yard 
flock  and  they  may  usually  be  given  this 
liberty  before  gardens  interfere  with 
them.  M.  b.  D. 


White  Wyandottes  and  White  P.  Rocks. 

Do  White  Plymouth  Rocks  hatch  true 
to  color,  and  are.  they  pure  white  when 
hatched?  Are  White  Wyandottes  all 
rose-combed  or  is  there  a  single  comb  va¬ 
riety.  As  a  general  rule  are  White  P. 
Rocks  considered  as  good  layers  as  the 
other  breeds  of  their  class?  B.  ii.  R. 

Meshoppen,  Pa. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  like  White 
Leghorns,  are  not  pure  white  when  first 
hatched,  except  occasionally.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  yellowish  white,  but  when  the 
feathers  start  to  grow,  they  come  in 
white.  There  is  no  single  comb  variety 
of  White  Wyandottes,  recognized  by  the 
“Standard  of  Perfection,”  hut  there  ought 
to  he, — for  more  or  less  single  combs 
come  every  year  in  all  the  flocks  of 
White  Wyandottes  1  ever  saw  and  these 
single  comb  Wyandottes  are  true  Wyan¬ 
dotte  shape  and  are  excellent  layers. 
There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  single 
and  rose  comb  White  Wyandottes,  as 
there  is  for  single  and  rose  comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds. 

As  to  the  third  question,  “Are  White 
Rocks  as  good  layers  as  the  other  breeds 
of  their  class” ;  I  had  occasion  some 
time  ago,  to  call  attention  in  my  reports 
of  the  contest  at  Stores,  to  the  fact  that 
without  exception  the  white  varieties  of 
every  breed  had  outlaid  their  colored  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  same  breed.  What  reason 
there  is  for  this  I  cannot  imagine,  but 
the  fact  remains.  I  see  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  contest  at  Storrs  the  Barred  Rocks 
have  averaged  more  eggs  than  the  White 
Rocks  up  to  date  but  that  may  be  re¬ 
versed  before  the  contest  closes.  The 
White  Wyandottes  have  outlaid  all  the 
colored  Wyandottes,  and  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  beaten  all  the  colored  Leg¬ 
horns.  There  are  no  “ White  It.  I.  Reds ” 
(?)  in  the  c  utest  to  compare. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hens  With  Skin  Disease. 

I  have  a  few  hens  that  have  a  sort  of 
a  white  scale  on  their  heads.  I  saw  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  description  of  the  disease 
called  “favus”  and  I  am  wondering  if 
that  is  what  ails  my  hens.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  sick,  but  it  may  be  that  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  It  seems 
to  be  contagious  as  there  was  only  one  at 
first  and  now  four  or  five  others  are 
affected.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  this? 
Can  it  be  cured  by  isolating  those  affect¬ 


ed  and  treating  with  the  calomel  and  vas¬ 
eline?  I  am  also  worrying  about  wheth¬ 
er  the  eggs  from  these  hens  are  all  right 
to  use  or  not.  None  of  the  hens  is  badly 
affected ;  all  except  one  seems  to  be  just 
the  beginning.  F.  I.  s. 

New  York. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  whether  you 
have  favus  in  your  flock  or  not,  but  you 
will  be  justified  in  assuming  that  some 
contagious  skin  affection  is  present,  and 
treating  the  fowls  accordingly.  It  will 
be  best  to  remove  the  affected  fowls  and 
dress  the  scabs  with  some  simple  oint¬ 
ment  like  a  mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur, 
about  equal  parts,  or  carbolized  vaseline 
in  five  per  cent,  strength.  The  utensils 
used  by  the  flock  should  also  be  cleaned 
in  boiling  water  and  the  interior  of  their 
quarters  whitewashed.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  eggs  from  this  flock  should 
not  be  used,  though  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  conveying  the  infection  to 
a  healthy  flock  if  the  uncleaned  eggs 
were  sold  for  hatching.  M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Plumage. 

A  few  of  our  hens  and  all  of  our  cocks 
have  been  losing  their  neck  feathers  and 
the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  tail  on  the 
back.  The  fowls  seem  in  good  condition, 
combs  red,  appetite  good.  Our  poultry 
have  free  range.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter?  S.  R.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  ravages  of 
the  depluming  mite,  which  burrows  into 
the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  and 
causes  considerable  irritation  and  finally 
loss  of  feathers.  These  mites  may  be 
killed  by  rubbing  some  grease  into  the 
skin  over  the  affected  parts,  an  efficient 
one  being  vaseline  or  lard  to  which  one- 
fourth  its  bulk  of  blue  ointment  has  been 
added.  M.  b.  d. 

Rickety  Chicks. 

My  incubator  hatched  out  about  70 
chickens.  I  then  put  them  in  a  brooder, 
and  kept  them  in  the  kitchen.  At  the 
end  of  about  three  weeks  nearly  every 
chicken  seemed  to  be  stiff  or  rheumatic. 
A  few  died.  About  a  dozen  had  their 
bills  partly  crossed.  What  was  the  mat¬ 
ter?  I  supposed  it  was  over-feeding. 

Kentucky.  n.  w.  w. 

Chicks  cannot  be  kept  indoors  on 
board  floors  for  much  longer  than  two 
weeks  without  beginning  to  show  such 
signs  of  lessening  vitality  as  weak  legs, 
droopy  wings,  lost  appetite,  crossed  bills, 
etc.  These  chicks  of  yours  should  have 
been  gotten  out  on  the  ground  or,  at 
least  have  been  given  access  to  the 
ground  within  a  few  days  from  hatching. 
If  they  were  vigorous  when  hatched,  they 
probably  would  have  remained  so,  though, 
of  course,  over-heating  in  the  brooder, 
over-feeding  or  other  mismanagement 
might  even  then  have  caused  the  trouble 
that  you  speak  of.  M.  b.  d. 


Chicks  on  Board  Floor. 

We  have  45  R.  I.  Red  chicks,  hatched 
March  8.  We  are  raising  them  for 
broilers.  They  have  12x4  space  in  a 
board  floor  poultry  house,  straw  for  lit¬ 
ter.  We  feed  them  dry  mash,  Cornell 
formula,  cracked  corn  and  wheat  in  litter, 
grit  and  charcoal.  Also  sprouted  oats. 
They  do  not  care  much  for  the  grain. 
Would  they  do  better  if  they  had  the 
earth  to  dig  in.  even  a  small  run? 

New  York.  E.  G.  P. 

You  will  probably  find  it  very  difficult 
to  maintain  your  chicks  in  health  unless 
you  give  them  access  to  at  least  a  small 
earth  run.  They  may  be  confined  for 
two  or  three  weeks  upon  board  floors  but 
seldom  do  well  after  that  time  unless 
given  earth  to  scratch  in.  Sods  placed 
in  their  enclosure  partially  answer  the 
purpose  but  it  is  better  to  get  young 
chicks  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  first  week  or  two  of  their  lives. 

M.  B.  D. 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 
MORE  EGGS 


IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
GOOD  HENS,  AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DOHER  LEVEL  BEST 


May  22,  1915. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 

It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  fire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  fitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  lor  circular  and  price  list  of  the  brooder  that  solves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


ONE  OF  OUR  PRIZE  WINNERS 


TENACRE 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

PEDIGREED  AND  UTILITY  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  QUALITY  AND  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

ANY  AGE  DESIRED 

CATALOGUE  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 

TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cedar  Grove,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Inspection  of  our  plant  solicited. 


■S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 


KIRKUP’S 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Pullets  ready  April  15  to  May  1st.  Day-old  Chicks  ready  May  1st 

PULLETS,  C-8  weeks  old,  100  or  more,  60c.;  50-100,  70c.;  less  than  50,  75c.  Prices  on  older  pullets  on  application. 

REDUCED  PRICES  on  Day-old  Chicks,  $10  per  100  in  any  quantity 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Better  Chickens,”  describing  Kirkup’s  stock  and  how  to  breed,  feed  and  keep  them.  Full 
count  and  safe  arrival  in  A-l  condition  guaranteed.  ORDER  NOW  !  KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Cheaper,  safer,  neater,  more 
convenient  than  wood.  Ship 
eggs,  fruit,  live  chicks,  etc., 
direct  to  consumer  without  in¬ 
jury.  Light  weight,  low  car¬ 
riage  charges.  Saves  sawing 
boards  and  pounding  nails. 

II  OH  Parcel 
IT  Ci  U  Post  Boxes 

made  of  jute  board.  Perfect  cushion  for  eggs  and  other 
fragile  articles.  Will  stand  jars  that  often  break  wood. 
Fold  flat  for  storing.  Many  sizes  for  every  purpose. 
CpCC  “How  to  Pack  for  Parcel  Post.”  A  book  of 
•  ntc  valuable  facts  for  farmers  and  other  shippers. 

HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  501  Water  Street,  Sandusky,  0. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  IS  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron 


248-260-EGG 

STRAIN 


COCKERELS 


are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  free 
Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  _  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

PHIPKQ  *19  PFR  1  Bn— SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES 

umiiko,  d  i  l  rcn  i  uu  s  c  WHITE  leghorns.  Eggs, 

$0  per  100.  Pekin  and  ltouen  Ducklings,  25c  each; 
$20  per  100.  Eggs  $'.)  per  100.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL  ^ii,", 

Chix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  each.  6- 
weeks  Pullets  50  cents  each;  12-weeks,  $1.  JII.STA 
POULTK1'  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 

HATCHING  EGGS:  S.C.W.LEGH0RNS 

Large  size  and  lieavv-laying  strain.  After  May  1st, 
75c  per  15,  $0.00  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

f nr  llolokino  from  Selected  Breeders.  S.  C. 
tggs  TOr  naicmng  Blown  and  S.C. White  Leghorns, 
$5.00  per  100  or  $1.50  per  15,  delivered  to  your  express 
office.  Also  Rouen  buck  Eggs,  $1.50  per  12,  prepaid. 

Brakel  View  Poultry  Farms,  M.  F.  Bolt,  Cincionatus,  N.Y. 

WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  |dellvery  on  properly-hatched, 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  $10.50  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  $20 
per  100.  ANDRESEN  8  AMMERMAN,  Box  137,  Demarest,  N.  J. 

EFFICIENCY  PULLETS 

$50  to  $60  per  100,  eight  to  ten  weeks  old;  yearling 
hens,  91)  cents  each  or  $80  per  100,  all  future  delivery. 
S.  C.  WIIITK  LEGHORNS  exclusively. 

DESK  3,  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

from  trap-nested,  white  diarhea-free  stock.  $8  per 
100.  Chicks  from  same  strain.  May  hatched,  $10  per 
100.  Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Rockville,  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs, 

*'  healthy  business  kind,  including  Barron's  strain 
that  grow  great  layers.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
circular.  Write  Hamilton  Farm.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks  and  young  cockerels  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns"^  ick's*! 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets,  $1  each. 
Geo.  Frost,  -  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N\  Y. 

S  W  Win'll  ecr1inrn<t-STRICTLYWYCK0FFSTRfllN 

O.  YY  .  YV  nue  Legnorus  Eggs,  $4  perlUO;  infertile 

eggs  replaced.  Stock  Absolutely  free  from  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  ROBKIiT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 

Nu  U<-  uli  ii.li  u.u.iiinii.  Liviiuiuiv  ers  care¬ 
fully  selected  fromiree  ranged  raised  birds.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  ft. 00  per  hundred.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks 
guaranteed  to  your  Express  Office,  10  cents  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Ridgely,  Maryland 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  Mountville,  Va. 


|0NE  BETTER  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS  a"b,“d- 


Your  Money  Back 

IF  OUR  STOCK  DOESN’T  SATISFY  YOU 

With  8,000  lively  hustling  chicks  in  our  brooders, 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  10%.  we  can  safely  make 
this  guarantee. 

Immediate  shipment  in  any  quantity 

Chicks  -  -  -  -  $10  per  100 

Pullets,  6-8  weeks,  $60  per  100 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Owner 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  wo 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  he  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  lO.UOO.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WAHFEL  A  SON,  Kohrcrstown,  Pa. 

PULLETS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

Certified  by  State  Test.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  I’ullets  and 
Baby  Chicks  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Quality  and 
prices  right.  Circular.  A.  B.  llall,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3000  breeders  oil  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-failing 
streams  as  Nature  intended.  Special  bred  for  Winter  eggs. 
Entire  plant  milk-fed.  Eggs  $5  per  100,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
filled  on  a  day's  notice.  Baby  Chicks  $10  per  100,  after  May  6th; 
8,000  a  week;  a  hatch  every  Tuesday  ;  the  kind  that  live.  For 
vigor,  my  birds  have  but  few  equals.  My  book,  u  Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  8olved,”  shows  where  the  money  is,  lice  with 
all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Rflhv  nhictR- Barron  s-  c-  "  •  Leghorns.  Strong 
DdUJ  UIIILko  chicks.  $7  per5U:  $12  per  ICO;  eggs  $5 

per  100.  Ransom  Farm,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS — unsurpassed  for  eggs 
combining  beauty.  Eggs— $1.50,  15:  $2.50.  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  Scott,  Sinks  Grove. WVa. 


Barred  rock  /t?  All  chicks  guaran- 
ABY  CHICKS  - .  S*')'  teed  .to  .be  tF??  de' 

^  '  r/  scendents  of  hens 

We  Guarantee  "  with  records  of  200 

SAFE  DELIVERY  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER.  Route  50.  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Eggs— $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100 

li.  H.  HENION, 


Nonpariel  strain. 

Brockport,  New  York 


Barred  rock  chicks  of  quality  our 

specialty.  Write  your  wants.  Satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.  Booklet.  ltenAyr  Poultry  Farm,  Warwick,  .N.  Y. 

Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa 

Money-making  Dominiques 

bred  for  eggs  and  meat.  ROOKS,  MILLS,  PA. 

HATCHING  EGGS0F  QUALITY 

“Perfection  ”  Barred  Roeks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility.  $1  per  15;  $;> 
per  100.  Dr.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  048,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN  Trap-nested  White 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
Catalog  Free.  KELlABLIT  YAKDS,  Culver  Uoiul.  Lyons,  N.Y- 

Kfl  VariptioQ  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 

UU  Vdllcllcb  GUINEAS  and  HARES.  Stock  and  eggs.  60 

page  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 

BlackLeghorns  i?aatc  l  i  n  Ph  S*- 

the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown.  N.  J- 

IMDDAUrn  SILVER  CAM  PINES  Exclusively. 
lIYIi  nllVCU  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Short  &  Tripp,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


rnn  oai  r  Mongolian  ring  neck  pheasant  eggs 

lUn  oALt  F.  A.  W.  SHAW,  Marlboro.  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


Mottled  Anconas 


Eggs  for  hatching,  75c,  15;  $i,  lj>0 
GKO.  K.  BOW  DISH,  Espe  ranee,  N.Y. 


EGGS 


— African  geese,  White  Muscovy 
ducks,  Utility  Reds. 

II use  Farm,  -  Manchester,  N  H 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twenty-seventh  week  continues  the 
gain,  the  total  number  laid  during  the 
week  being  4.244,  which  is  30  more  than 
were  laid  last  week.  The  White  Leg¬ 
horns  alone  gained  63  over  the  previous 
week :  22  pens  of  the  White  Leghorns  laid 
fiO  eggs  or  more,  and  50  in  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  possible  total.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  also  take  first,  second,  and  third 
place  in  the  week’s  record.  Tom  Barron’s 
pen  ties  with  Happieh  &  Danks’  pen  with 
scores  of  57  each  for  first  place,  and  three 
pens  of  Leghorns  tie  for  third  place  with 
scores  of  56  each.  They  are  Braeside 
Poultry  Farm’s  pen.  Storrs  Experimental 
pen  Xo.  60,  and  Dictograph  Farm’s  pen. 
Three  pens  of  Leghorns  also  tie  for  third 
place,  with  records  of  55  each.  They  are 
F.  M.  Beasley’s  pen.  Branford  Farm’s 
pen.  and  A.  S.  Sondregger’s  pen.  Neale 
Bros.’  White  Wyandottes  laid  54.  and 
three  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  54. 

The  last  report  from  the  contest  at 
Mountain  Grove.  Mo.,  is  devoted  largely 
to  observations  on  broodiness  in  fowls. 
They  give  a  table  which  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  different 
breeds,  and  the  number  of  times  the  hens 
went  broody.  They  deduce  the  following 
points : 

The  best  hens  lay  188  eggs  and  go 
broody  four  times  a  year. 

Second,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
those  that  get  broody  the  fewest  times 
are  the  best  layers.  It  is  assumed  by 
some  that  a  certain  number  of  yolks  ma¬ 
ture,  and  when  that  “clutch”  is  all  laid, 
the  hen  goes  broody.  The  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion  does  not  hold  to  this  idea.  I  quote : 
“We  are  convinced  that  broodiness  is  a 
condition  of  the  brain,  and  not  of  the 
body,  for  at  the  time  she  goes  broody,  she 
is  in  laying  condition,  having  the  egg 
partly  developed,  but  because  of  staying 
on  the  nest,  lack  of  exercise,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  lack  of  nourishment,  the  hen 
takes  the  egg  material  back  into  her  body 
and  uses  it  as  nourishment  just  as  hens 
do  when  a  change  of  weather  or  location 
stops  them  from  laying.”  From  which  I 
deduce  that  a  nestful  of  eggs  is  a  con¬ 
stant  temptation  to  a  hen  ;  it  puts  the 
idea  of  setting  into  her  mind,  and  she 
often  starts  to  set  while  she  is  still  laying 
and  lays  one  or  two  eggs  after  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  set,  and  has  been 
setting  for  several  days.  In  other  words, 
broodiness  is  an  effort  of  the  will,  and 
you  have  to  make  the  hen  “change  her 
mind”  about  it,  before  you  can  break  her 
up. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 


Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 


Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn _ _ 

Mrs.  TV.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut., 


James  V.  Thomas,  New  York 
Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan.... 
O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 


Barred  Rocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  27 

Frauk  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  41 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  34 

.Piles  J.  Francois,  New  York .  38 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  32 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pne,  Conn.  53 
O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  37 

White  Rocks. 

Uliert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  38 

Urauforil  Farms.  Connecticut .  30 

Itranford  Farms.  Connecticut .  45 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  33 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  34 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Caui,  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

J.  )•’.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts... 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dlngman,  New  York . 

Jlillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Homer  P.  Dealing,  Connecticut . 

•  'lias.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  44 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  41 

•iohn  Backus.  Vermont  .  42 

W.  II-  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  33 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  40 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  42 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  43 

15.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  53 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  44 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  46 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  42 
G.  McLean.  Connecticut .  36 


Week  Total 


874 

821 

700 

570 

556 

816 

667 


642 

632 

662 

605 


39  682 

52  1,021 

45  1.078 

756 
794 
744 
639 
766 
437 
743 


39 
54 
51 
42 
41 
1  5 
44 


39  722 

38  505 

25  778 


Springdale  Farm,  Connetieut . 

B.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Ceorge  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania 

frauds  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

(eeil  Guernsey,  New  York  . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

<  lias.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

■lay  H.  Eruisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut. 

'Viih! sweep  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

.lames  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

i  :  Platt,  Pennsylvania  . 

Bietograph  Farm,  New  York . 

Peasley,  Connecticut . 

<  has.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

fom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . 

’■eo-  M.  McMillan,  Missouri  . 

Mm.  I L  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happieh  iV  Danks,  New  York . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 


22  534 

49  1,043 

47  755 

814 
655 
844 
577 
899 
767 
875 
653 
892 
740 
680 
660 
858 
727 
732 
377 

542 
542 


32 

40 

46 

32 

29 

42 


Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut., 


Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey... 

Salmon  Faverolles. 


White  Orpingtons. 


Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa . 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


53 

787 

48 

640 

40 

723 

54 

770 

55 

778 

34 

503 

37 

588 

55 

738 

51 

701 

39 

570 

39 

578 

40 

582 

50 

8X3 

50 

641 

30 

367 

47 

522 

40 

588 

51 

810 

41 

695 

41 

570 

39 

579 

41 

407 

14 

344 

25 

620 

43 

623 

40 

514 

39 

608 

10  604 


38 

50 

43 

51 
56 
40 
30 

52 

46 
50 
45 
50 
52 

54 

49 

47 

56 

55 

44 

57 

50 
50 
44 
57 
54 


604 

744 

034 

742 

742 

004 

454 

647 

719 

732 

700 

849 

555 

843 

590 

775 

626 

901 

498 

889 

594 

744 

042 

768 

949 


Egg-bound  Hens. 

I  have  recently  lost  two  laying  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  and  now  a  third 
one  is  showing  similar  symptoms,  out  of 
a  flock  of  40  divided  between  two  open- 
front  houses,  built  on  Government  speci¬ 
fications.  They  have  difficulty  in  laying, 
accompanied  by  hemorrhage  and  appar¬ 
ently  some  obstruction  of  the  oviduct. 
What  remedy  may  be  suggested? 

Virginia.  o.  M.  s. 

Heavy  laying  fowls,  particularly  pul¬ 
lets,  are  subject  to  inflammation  of  the 
oviduct  or  to  obstruction  of  that  chan¬ 
nel,  a  condition  known  as  being  egg- 
bound.  If,  through  straining  to  lay  an 
over-sized  egg,  or  from  some  other  cause 
the  parts  become  everted,  other  hens  are 
apt  to  peck  at  the  red  mass  protruding 
from  the  vent  and  eventually  kill  the 
fowl.  Hens  or  pullets  that  go  frequently 
to  the  nests  and  fail  to  lay,  or  those  that 
strain  and  drag  their  hind  parts  upon 
the  ground,  or  pass  bloody  eggs,  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock  and  placed  by 
themselves  where  they  may  be  kept  quiet 
and  sparingly  fed  upon  soft  food.  A  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  one  of  salts,  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  empty  the  bowels  is  good 
treatment  and  in  cases  where  severe  in¬ 
flammation  or  rupture  of  the  oviduct  is 
not  present  the  fowl  should  recover. 
Other  cases  where  the  parts  have  become 
torn  or  an  infectious  inflammation  has 
become  set  up  will  finally  die,  however, 
and  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  for 
them.  The  general  remedy  for  this  con¬ 
dition  in  a  flock  seems  to  be  avoidance 
of  over-stimulating  foods  and  over-crowd¬ 
ing  for  egg  production  and  breeding  only 
from  hens  that  have  shown  ability  to 
stand  up  under  modern  codnitions  of 
heavy  laying.  m.  b.  d. 


Hen  Questions. 

1.  Is  the  ordinary  sour  milk  used  in 
cooking  suitable  to  use  for  the  treatment 
of  bowel  trouble?  Would  you  advise  giv¬ 
ing  it  as  a  first  drink  to  prevent  it? 
Does  it  have  to  be  a  certain  degree  of 
sourness?  2.  What  causes  three  or  four- 
day-old  chicks  to  tumble  over  and  kick 
for  five  or  10  minutes?  Sometimes  I 
can’t  tell  them  from  the  others  and  more 
often  ends  in  bowel  trouble.  It  first  ap¬ 
peared  two  years  ago  in  a  hatch  of  150 
eggs  I  bought ;  raised  nearly  all  of  them, 
though  eight  or  10  would  tumble  at  once. 
8.  Would  hens  laying  well  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  on  cause  trouble  in  the  hatch? 
Mine  laid  but  few  in  November  and  by 
February  1  was  getting  50  eggs  from 
200  hens,  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  P. 
Bocks,  11  roosters,  and  shut  up  most  of 
the  time.  Every  dumpy  one  goes  to  town 
as  soon  as  noticed.  Flock  now  180 ; 
laid  91  eggs  the  day  after  I  set  the  incu¬ 
bators.  Six  infertile  out  of  .300  eggs  but 
50  were  dead  the  fourteenth  day.  Eggs 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  62  and  gath¬ 
ered  while  still  warm,  none  over  four 
days  old  when  set;  hatched  202.  4.  What 
makes  the  egg  yolk  in  the  last  hatched 
chickens  explode  about  24  hours  after 
hatching?  Last  year  I  never  lost  one 
by  sickness  in  the  first  three  hatches 
and  do  not  think  the  fault  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  there.  5.  What  causes  crops  to 
puff  up,  even  when  they  are  five  and 
six  weeks  old?  e.  s.  s. 

Nebraska. 

1.  Ordinary  skimmed  milk,  soured,  is 
to  be  used  for  food  and  for  its  prevent¬ 
ive  value  in  the  diarrhoea  of  chickens. 
It  need  be  of  no  particular  degree  of  aci¬ 
dity,  perhaps  the  sourer  the  better,  but 
should  not  have  reached  a  stage  of  de¬ 
composition.  Pains  should  he  taken  to 
keep  the  utensils  in  which  it  is  fed  clean. 
For  its  greatest  value  it  should  be  fed 
at  the  start,  and  continuously. 

2.  Indigestion  would  account  for  the 
“spasms”  of  young  chicks  which  you  de¬ 
scribe,  very  much  as  it  will  for  many  of 
those  of  infants. 

3.  Hens  that  lay  well  all  Winter  will 
not  produce  eggs  in  the  Spring  that  equal 
in  the  vigor  of  their  germs  those  of  hens 
that  take  a  IV inter’s  rest;  their  eggs  may 
hatch  fairly  well,  however.  By  the  way, 


what  happens  to  those  “dumpy”  hens 
that  “go  to  town?” 

4.  If  you  mean  that  the  yolks  of  the 
unhatched  eggs  explode,  this  means  that 
the  eggs  have  rotted  in  the  incubator  and 
that  the  confined  gas  finally  bursts  the 
shell.  If  you  mean  that  the  yolks  ex¬ 
plode  within  the  chicks,  this  phenomenon 
is  unknown  to  me  and  I  guess  that  we 
will  have  to  ascribe  it  to  that  universal 
“goat,”  the  European  war. 

5.  Overfeeding  and  indigestion,  or 

souring  of  the  crop  contents,  are  the  only 
reasons  that  I  can  ascribe  to  account 
for  puffed  crops  in  young  chicks.  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  credit  your  own 
skill  and  care  with  the  success  that  you 
have  attained  in  chick  rearing  and  do 
not  believe  that  you  need  to  depend  Upon 
any  proprietary  chick  foods.  Your  plan 
of.  removing  and  killing  every  dumpy 
chick  is  most  excellent  and  economical 
in  the  long  run.  m.  b.  d. 


Poor  Hatches. 

Our  first  hatch  from  the  ii  ubator  has 
arived,  and  there  are  13  chicks  out  of 
112  eggs.  We  have  opened  lots  of  the 
eggs  and  found  half-grown  and  nearly 
full-grown  chicks  in  them.  The  incu¬ 
bator  has  not  varied  at  all  to  speak  of; 
it  was  placed  in  the  collar,  eggs  were 
turned  every  day,  etc.  The  only  excuse 
we  can  think  of  is ;  there  is  no  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  in  the  cellar.  The  ventilator 
holes  in  the  three  sides  of  the  incubator 
(one  in  each  side)  are  about  one-quarter 
inch  in  diameter.  Is  that  large  enough? 
Last  year  our  success  was  just  about  as 
above.  Can  you  suggest  where  we  are 
at  fault?  e.  P.  A. 

New  York. 

The  most  frequent  complaint  from  in¬ 
cubator  users  is  of  dead  chicks  in  the 
shell,  and  various  reasons  are  assigned 
for  this.  In  some  cases,  there  have  been 
accidents  while  the  incubator  was  run¬ 
ning  that  would  account  for  none  but  the 
most  vigorous  germs  reaching  full  devel¬ 
opment  and  leaving  the  shell,  in  others, 
there  is  no  evident  reason  why  so  many 
fully  developed  chicks  should  fail  to 
emerge  from  their  covering.  Incubator 
cellars  should  be  well  ventilated  but  the 
ordinary  house  cellar  should  accommo¬ 
date  a  112  egg  machine  with  no  special 
provision  for  ventilation ;  an  open  win¬ 
dow  upon  one  side  is  ordinarily  sufficient. 
The  provision  for  ventilation  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
manufacturer.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  in  the.  majority  of  cases  of  this  kind 
the  fault  lies  back  of  the  incubator,  and 
may  be  found  in  lack  of  vigor  in  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Hens  are  closely  confined 
through  the  YVinter  and  heavily  fed; 
many  times  the  breeders  have  laid  well 
nearly  all  Winter  and  approach  Spring 
with  diminished  vitality  due  to  these 
causes.  As  a  consequence,  the  eggs, 
while  fertile,  do  not  contain  germs  of  the 
highest  vigor  and,  under  the  handicap 
of  artificial  methods  of  hatching,  these 
germs  fail  to  reach  full  development  or, 
if  they  accomplish  that,  fail  to  break 
through  the  shell  and  emerge.  The  only 
remedy  that  I  can  suggest,  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  knowledge,  is  to  maintain 
our  breeding  pens  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  from  those  surrounding  the  Winter 
layers.  More  freedom,  more  exercise, 
ample  feeding  but  avoidance  of  attempts 
to  force  laying  during  the  natural  rest¬ 
ing  season  of  the  hen.  This  is  compar¬ 
atively  expensive,  but  is  growing  more 
and  more  necessary.  m.  b.  d. 


BaDy  Clilclis 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred. 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Barron  Strain,  imported  direct.  Also  Famous  American 
Bred  Layers.  I  guarantee  sale  arrival  of  strong,  properly 
hatched  chicks.  Can  supply  in  thousand  lots  on  three 
weeks’ notice.  8  CENTS  EACH  and  up.  HATCHING 
EGGS  shipped  promptly.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

R.  T.  EWING,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


30,000  CHICKS  for  1915 

Following  ure  my  remarkable  low  prices  for  chicks  from 
farm-raised  Utility  Stock:  25  .  60  . 100  lots 

S.  C.  W .Leghorns . $2.75  $5.00  $0.00 

Burred  Bocks .  8.00  5.60  10.00 

kite  Wyandottes .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.00  8.75  7.00 

THE  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
K.  I.  Front!,  IYopr.  McAIUterville,  It.F.D.  2,  l'a. 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-uested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs.  $1  per  setting:  $5  per  100.  Special 
pens,  $2.  1’.  F.  KAFFKKTV,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

8c.,  C.  O.  D  Alonev  back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  BOX  73,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST:  W1NNER8  In  eggs  and  value : 
aver.  236.  “Rareness  V’  laid  2S2  era*  ;  other..  274.  2o"* 
CONN.  CONTEST:  W  IN  N  EKS  in  value  ;  aver. 
80S  I,',  ;  2nd  Prize  in  eggs. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Rarron  Leghorns,  281  :  IlnlT  Hock*.  2 SO : 
Vibert  Reds,  247.  Prize  Itonens.  Big:  Toulouse  Reese. 

CPFFI  A  I  TII7Q  *  have  li'e'y  Imported  (he  HIGH 
UI  LU1AL11LO  KST  RECORD  BIIFE  ROCKS  IX 
T1IK  WORLD.  They  have  laid  260  and  over  at  three 
successive  contests  in  C.  8.  and  England.  PEDIGREES. 
2S0and  275.  Actual  layers  of  265  and  263  eggs.  Another 
lien,  12  eggs  weighing;  32  oz.  Pedigree  mating;  280 

WORLD’S  RECORD  LEGHORN 

288  official  count.  STRAIGHT  TRUTHS  of  the  BARRON 
KIRI);  USEFUL  Practical  information:  HONEST.  FOKK- 
WARD  STATEMENTS,  I  do  not  fear.  FULL  LINE  OF 
STOCK  fop  Sale.  All  In  my  catalog,  now  ready.  Price  10e 
in  RtampH,  issue  limited. 

Eggs  Half-Price  After  June  1st 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


White  Wyandottes 

“REGAL  STRAIN” 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  heavy  laying  Standard  bred 
birds.  Free  farm  range.  Also  a  beautiful  flock  of 
breeders  for  sale  at  $2  each  for  liens  in  lots  of  five  or 
over.  Also  breeding  pens  mated  for  best  results. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Old  Orchard  Farm,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y 


Barron  ^Vvandotte  *nd  Leghorn  Epps,  $1.50. 
Ijcl,rrul1  J^nuuuc  Cockerels  and  pullets, 
dams  records  203  to  284,  including  Barron  Contest 
entries,  $2.00  up.  BARRON  FARM,  CONNELLSVILLE-  PA. 


WYANDOTTES — “Ingleside  quality,”  large,  pure  white 
l-nested  exhibition-utility  strain.  Eggs,  *1.60  per  15; 

*■  ’  Ingleside  Farm.  Lancaster.  N.Y. 


WHITE 

trap _ _ 

*7  per  100;  fertility  guaranteed. 


Light  Brahmas  Only-^f^^0^: 

teenth  year.  sSelecfced  eggs— 100,  $6;  50.  $3.50;  13,  $1 

JFIaystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn] 


200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1916.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators:  12.000 
chicks  per  week  afterFebruary  15th;  ouiy  No.  l.high- 
class  chicks  shipped;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  “Everlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices;  prompt  service.  60-page  catalog  on  request 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Box  240-E,  Methuon,  Mass. 


White  Rocks-; Strain).  Eggs,  $1  per 
TV  line  rvLJL.IV 5  ]5  Baliy  chicks,  $12  per  100 

Hens,  $1.50  each.  ARTHUR  G.  SCOFIELO,  Green  Haven  N  Y 


ll/h!f  A  PvaaIaiI  BLACK  P0lish  SILVER  spangl 
If  11116  westca  EO  HAMBURGS.  American 
„.  Dominiques,  Buff  Orping¬ 

tons,  Sicilian  Buttercups,  Anconas  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  5c  each.  A,  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesolicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds~Dark  red 


Single  wvmu  IIIIVUC  laidiiu  ncua  farm  raised 
birds.  Chicks,  10c  each.  Reduced  prices  on  eggs 
and  breeding  stock.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  STONY  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S. C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  oil  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


R  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
’  and  Dark  Brahmas ,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns ■  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  K“crs 
and  Chix.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale  N.  J. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  s  c  RH00E  island  reds 

Breeders  selected  each 
year  from  late  Fall  and  Early  Winter  Layers.  Eggs 
tor  hatching  a  specialty.  $1.00  per  15;  $6.00  per  100. 
Reduction  on  1,000  lots.  Careful  pack  aud  fertility 
guaranteed.  0.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  194,  DARIEN,  CONN. 


8  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Hens  atronxe- 

CHEAP.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

eleven.  H.  \V.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


DRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— twenty-five  cents 
each.  C.  L.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

Hollaud  $3.50  per  12. 


M.  Bronze,  B.  Reds, 
Narragansett  &  W. 

Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  0. 


T lirlfPV  Fo’ors — White  Holland.  Eleven,  one  sevent v- 

■UHWJ  Eggs  flve  LESLIE  VOSBURGH,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  T p5U°e«c,: 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  H.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale,  35c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Fine 
large  birds,  imported  stock.  Crandall  Farms,  Albffiu,  N.Y. 

White  Eggs  from  Fawu  and  White  Runner 


for  12. 


—  —  Ducks,  at  reduced  prices.  60  cts. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Patton,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


MAY  JUNE  JULY 
SPECIAL 

Burnett’s 
Black  Beauty  Minorcas 

16  years’  selected  stock.  Try  a  setting.  Only  $1.00.  Send 
your  address  for  book  and  new  circular  on  poultry. 

Coldenham  Poultry  Yards  Montgomery,  N.Y. 

No  Red  Tape — No  Lost  Express  Charges 

We  satisfy  yon  or  refund  your  money— all  you  advanced 
“Tf"  J11"*  over  perfect  Leghorn  Dreg*,  UO*  fertile.  5c. 
Ch  eks  from  these  eggs.  11c.;  2  wks.  old,  20c.  6  wks. 

vfii*0- c £a,:Von  crosses  same  prices. 

AY  HITMAN  IARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


HAMPTON’S 


S.  C.  BLACK  A|l|AtfC 
LEGHORN  BABY  UfllulVO 
For  Delivery  May  2B  and  June.  100,  S10.00;  50.  SS.50;  25,  $3.00 

The  Black  Leghorn  haa  been  proved  l>est  by  every  tent 
Greatest  Layers,  Hardiest,  Healthiest.  Chicks  are  easilv 
raised,  free  from  Diarrhoea.  A  great  chance  to  get  good 
stock  at  a  low  price.  Every  chick  hatched  from  my  own 
breeding  stock.  Also  eggs  for  hatching — loo,  $0.00  :  SO 
$3.00.  Cannot  ship  C.O.D.,  but  will  guarantee  safe  deliver.! 
Order  at  once.  Circulars  free. 

A.  E,  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
Member  S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Club  of  America. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  attached  clipping,  referring  to  your 
Anti-Fake  Club,  touches  a  subject  that  is 
close  to  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad  to  send 
a  check  for  $5  to  help  along  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  get  first  one 
of  the  general  magazines  and  then  an¬ 
other  to  father  just  such  a  plan  as  this; 
that  is,  a  plan  that  would  incite  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  country  to  a  general  protest 
against  fraudulent  or  other  objectionable 
advertising.  Most  of  the  frauds  that  pub¬ 
lishers,  for  a  consideration,  blandly  send 
into  their  readers’  homes  to-day,  get  there 
not  because  the  publishers  haven’t  intel¬ 
ligence  enough  to  discriminate,  but  be¬ 
cause  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  no¬ 
body’s  business  and  comparatively  few 
readers  ever  take  the  trouble  to  protest. 
What  they  say  in  this  matter  the  publish¬ 
ers  will  have  to  heed,  for  every  publisher 
keeps  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  is 
quick  to  choke  off  anything  that  might 
materially  hurt  his  subscription  list. 

Thei-e  are  a  few  of  us  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  who  are  determined  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  get  disrepu¬ 
table  advertising  out  of  all  publications 
and  out  of  the  United  States  mail.  We 
are  just  as  anxious  to  have  this  done  for 
business  reasons  as  for  moral  reasons,  for 
every  disreputable  advertisement  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  the  reputable  advertiser 
to  get  his  message  believed  ;  and  to  get. 
advertising  believed  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  advertising  man’s 
job.  There  are  a  number  of  advertisers 
to-day  who  are  letting  publishers  know 
just  where  they  stand — who  are  telling 
the  publishers  that  they  must  choose 
whom  they  will  serve — who  are  protest¬ 
ing  against  undesirable  associations.  If 
we  can  get  a  respectable  number  of  the 
readers  of  this  great  country  to  act  with 
us.  we  can  soon  have  the  worst  offenders 
seeking  the  tall  timber. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  referred  to 
publishers  more  often  than  I  have  to 
fraudulent  advertisers.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  publisher  is  the  man  who  most 
needs  our  attention.  lie  knows  better 
than  to  become  an  accessory  of  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertiser,  but  he  dares  to  do  it  for 
the  money  that  is  in  it.  Hence  we  have 
such  ludicrous  spectacles  of  great  (?) 
newspapers  in  such  cities  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  slobbering  with  concern 
over  the  dear  reading  public  on  their  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  while  on  the  next  page  help¬ 
ing  to  hoodwink  the  pitiful  victims  of  tu¬ 
berculosis,  cancer,  Bright’s  disease,  etc.. 
who,  in  addition  to  their  physical  misfor¬ 
tunes  also  happen  t>  suffer  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  being  readers  of  these  “great 
molders  of  public  opinion.” 
s.  koland  iiAT.T,.  Advertising  Manager. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  think  the  above  letter  is  good 
enough  to  justify  the  space  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  full.  It.  covers  the  ground  so  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  publisher’s  and  adver¬ 
tiser's  standpoint  that  nothing  more  need 
to  be  said.  It  is  important  to  the  honest 
publisher,  to  the  honest  advertiser,  and  to 
the  honest  business  house,  that  fake  and 
deceptive  advertising  be  kept  out  of  the 
papers  and  magazines,  but  it  is  doubly 
important  to  the  reading  public  that  no 
traps  be  set  for  them  in  the  publications 
that  are  permitted  to  come  into  their 
homes,  and  if  the  publishers  for  mercen¬ 
ary  considerations  will  neglect  what  they 
owe  to  subscribers,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  reading  public  to  take  the  thing  in 
their  own  hands  and  correct  the  abuse. 
A  policy  of  this  kind  followed  up  per¬ 
sistently  will  soon  drive  the  fakes  and 
the  rogues  out  of  business,  and  this  is  the 
object  we  hope  to  attain  through  the 
Anti-Fake  Club  membership. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Monarch  Marble  Company  of  Colo¬ 
rado?  I  am  one  of  the  heirs  of  an  estate 
holding  some  of  the  bonds.  The  interest 
has  not  been  paid  for  a  year.  T  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  such  a  company, 
and  if  so  how  they  stand.  R.  L.  a. 

Maine. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  this  was  a  los¬ 
ing  investment  from  the  start.  Registered 
letters  have  been  sent  the  president  of  the 
company — Robert  E.  Magee,  131  State 
street,  Boston,  Mass. — but  no  response  is 
made,  although  we  received  the  return  re¬ 
ceipt  showing  the  letters  were  delivered. 
The  company  is  said  to  have  left  the 
State  street  office  without  paying  the 
rent.  Requests  for  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  mining  operations  bring  no 
response,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
investments  in  this  company  are  a  loss, 
and  an  unhappy  experience  for  the  in¬ 
vestor. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  warned  our  readers 
to  pass  by  the  specious  allurements  of  the 
Parisian  Silverware  Company  and  the 
Dominion  Watch  Company  of  Montreal, 
Canada.  The  watch  company  offered  a 
watch  as  an  award,  representing  the  only 
expense  to  be  the  carrying  charges.  Later 


the  Parisian  Silverware  Company  used 
the  same  scheme  in  connection  with 
silver.  The  goods  were  not  worth  even 
the  carrying  charges.  A  fraud  order  has 
been  issued  against  them  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  against : 

.T.  D.  Edwards,  2703  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  B.  Fay,  5730  W.  Madison  street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Their  schemes  were  to  sell  fortunes  for 
a  dime.  Naturally  the  “fortune”  was 
nothing  but  a  stereotyped  form,  and  sent 
without  any  regard  for  characteristics. 
This  is  about  equal  to  the  “Lost  Heir” 
and  “Spanish  Prisoner”  fakes. 

On  May  11.  1914,  I  sent  Mr.  H.  R. 
Daily,  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  a  check  for  .$11, 
together  with  an  order  for  200  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Red  eggs  from  his  first  pen.  Near  the 
last  of  June  I  wrote  him  to  cancel  the 
order  and  return  my  money,  whereupon 
he  sent  me  100  eggs.  I  then  wrote  him 
again  to  return  the  balance  of  the  money 
but  could  get  no  reply.  In  August  he 
sent  on  50  more  eggs  and  since  then  can 
get  no  reply  from  him.  w.  R.  p. 

New  York. 

The  above  seems  to  be  a  fair  sample  of 
Mr.  Daily’s  manner  of  treating  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Similar  complaints  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  department  from  year  to 
year. 

An  agent  of  the  Charlton  Nurseries  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  on  a  friend  of 
mine  last  Winter  and  took  an  order  for 
$60  worth  of  nursery  stock.  When  he 
got  through  talking  he  said  “Sign  this 
order,”  and  my  friend  signed  without 
reading  it.  lie  soon  found  out  that  he 
could  get  the  same  amount  of  goods  for 
about  $10,  and  wrote  them  to  cancel  the 
order.  Last  Tuesday  they  brought  the 
goods,  and  threw  them  on  his  front  piaz¬ 
za,  and  went  away  and  said  nothing. 
What  would  you  advise  him  to  do  in  the 
matter?  T.  P.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  subscriber’s  friend  who 
signed  this  order  can  undoubtedly  be  held 
legally  responsible  and  compelled  to  pay 
the  $60  specified  in  the  contract  for  the 
nursery  stock,  unless  he  can  show  in 
court  that  his  signature  to  the  order  jvas 
secured  through  misrepresentation  and 
fraud.  Nursery  houses  selling  through 
agents  invariably  refuse  to  accept  can¬ 
cellation  of  orders,  and  while  the  price 
is  usually  exorbitant,  we  rarely  find  the 
price  charged  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  value  of  the  trees  as  stated  in  this 
case.  The  above  letter,  however,  fairly 
represents  the  nursery  agent  transactions 
as  they  have  been  reported  to  us  by  sub¬ 
scribers. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  outfit  just  as 
received  in  the  mail  today  from  the 
Progress  Paint  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  is  to  my  mind  a  pure  fake 
proposition.  If  you  wish  to  make  use  of 
it  in  your  columns  you  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  I  am  not  willing  to  spend  even 
two  cents  to  send  word  tp  these  people 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  invest,  but  I  am 
willing  to  spend  the  same  amount  to  send 
the  outfit  along  to  you  people  as  it  is  so 
plainly  a  fake  proposition.  j.  b.  b. 

Michigan. 


II 


Better  than  Horses  in  Every  Way” 

The  Small -Farm  Tractor  for  All  Farm  Work 


"^JEVER  have  we  marketed  a  machine  that  aroused 
so  much  enthusiasm  among  farmers  as  the  Mogul 
8-16  oil-burning  tractor.  After  a  thorough  trial,  here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  they  say — “Better  than  horses  in  every 
way;”  ‘‘Every  farmer  should  have  one;”  “Most  useful  machine  I 
ever  had,  and  so  simple;”  “Impossible  to  buy  more  farm  power  value 
for  the  money;”  Why  didn’t  you  build  it  years  ago?” 

One  feature  of  this  tractor  that  has  made  a  hit  is  its  simplicity.  It 
has  a  simple  one-cylinder  engine.  There  are  no  intricate  gear  shifts — 
you  pull  one  lever  to  move  forward  and  another  to  reverse.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it — easier  to  handle  than  a  team. 

The  cost  to  you  is  low — only  $675  cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Compare 
the  work  of  the  tractor  with  that  of  $675  worth  of  horse  flesh  and  add 
the  fact  that  it  will  run  any  machine  requiring  up  to  16-horse  power 
on  the  belt.  That  tells  the  story.  Every  farmer  with  80  acres  or  more 
under  cultivation  can  use  a  Mogul  8-16  tractor  with  profit.  If  you  want 
a  Mogul  8-16  oil  tractor  for  summer  and  fall  work,  place  your  order 
-that’s  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery.  Write  to 


now- 


the  address  below  for  full  information. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 


DflPPSILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

HiU  UU  Especially  Designed  for  Gas  Engine  Power 


Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 

less  power  than  ordinarily  required. 

Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  Silage  packs 
closer,  which  permits  of  more  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability, 
capacity  and  easy-to-feed — Rosa  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  manufacture  the  Roms  Wood 
for  life  of  machine.  and  IN-DE-STR-UCT-o  Metal  silo. 


Our 


65th 


Year 


BOOK  of  BARN  PLANS 

Showing  How  the  Home  Carpenter  Can  Build  Either  or  All  of  4  Bully 
Farm  Barns.  Containing  Full  Framing  Details  and  Speci¬ 
fications.  And  the  Book  is  FREE  to  You 


The  letter  of  the  paint  company  alleges 
that  they  have  a  barrel  of  roof  paint  in 
the  subscriber’s  vicinity  which  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once  to  prevent  the  paint 
being  shipped  back — on  this  account  the 
offer  is  made  to  sell  the  barrel  of  paint 
at  less  than  half  the  regular  price.  If 
this  subscriber  were  the  only  one  receiv¬ 
ing  this  letter  we  might  consider  the  of¬ 
fer  as  having  been  made  in  good  faith ; 
but  the  letter  is  a  printed  one  with  name 
filled  in  with  typewriter,  showing  clearly 
that  it  was  intended  for  general  circula¬ 
tion.  A  little  scrutiny  of  such  letters  will 
reveal  the  insincerity  of  such  offers. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  keep  each  de¬ 
partment  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
separate  and  distinct.  This  enables  each 
department  to  handle  its  own  correspond¬ 
ence  expeditiously  and  without  confusion. 
If,  therefore,  you  are  sending  in  your  sub¬ 
scription  and  wish  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Editorial  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment,  it  will  be  of  great  help  to  us 
and  bring  you  a  more  prompt  reply,  if 
you  will  use  separate  sheets  of  paper  fox- 
each  of  the  three  requests.  The  three 
letters  may  be  enclosed  in  one  envelope. 
When  this  is  not  done  there  is  delay  in 
separating  the  matter  and  getting  it  to 
the  right  department,  and  at  times  an 
inquiry  is  lost  sight  of.  We  want  to 
make  all  departments  of  the  paper  more 
useful  to  our  readers,  and  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  details  will  help  us  to  give 
them  better  service. 


The  Book  Contains 

(/)  Plans  for  28-Cow  Stable,  with  milk 
room,  feed  and  manure  carriers,  venti¬ 
lating  system  and  two  silos  —  all  mod¬ 
ern  and  economical. 

{2)  Four  drawings  for  modern  trussed, 
self-supporting  roof  barn  of  medium 
size,  with  silo  built  in  the  bay. 

(2)  Four  drawings  for  a  40-acre  barn — 
may  be  auxiliary  barn  on  large  farm. 
(• 4)  Four  drawings  that  show  exactly 
howto  build  an  8-horse  stable — and 
a  dandy  horse  stable  it  is. 


CYPRESS  BOsI  FARM  LUMBER 


Fvery  farmer  should  test  out  the  endurance  of  Cypress.  It  is  the  one  tested  and  certi¬ 
fied  farm  lumber,  and  Cypress  shingles  will  last  a  long,  long  time.  You  can  get  it  from 
your  local  dealer,  probably;  if  not,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  may  be  had. 


FOUR  FREE  FARM  BOOKS 

Vol.  4  is  the  BARN  Book,  with  plans  for  4 
barns;  Vol.  20  is  the  FARM  NEEDS  Book,  with 
plans  for  8  farm  outbuildings;  Vol.  36  is  the  CAR¬ 
PENTRY  BOOK,  with  12  plans  and  sketches  of 
difficult  jobs  in  carpentry,  and  Vol.  37  is  the  NEW 
SILO  BOOK. 

Southern  Cypress  Mfrs*  Ass’n. 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs’  Ass’n. 
Department  12S 

Please  send  me  the  FREE  books 
marked  in  the  following  squares: 

Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

_  Farm  Needs  Book  (8  plans)  Vol.  20 
_  Carpentry  Book  (12  plans)  Vol.  36. 
_  Silo  Book  (plans)  Vol.  37. 


126  Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg. 

New  Orleans.  La. 
or 

126  Heard  Nat’l 
Bank  Bldg. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

( Address  nearest  pffi.ee 
for  quick  service) 

mBCBHUiann 


Town 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  ;i  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

The  Neetl  of  Phosphoric  Acid . 721,  722 

Quality  in  Potatoes  . 722 

Orange  Hawkweed,  or  Devil’s  Paint  Brush... 722 

Opening  of  the  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm 

Bureau  . 723 

Do  Squash  and  Cucumber  “Mix”? . 723 

The  Grange  and  Farm  Fighters  . 723 

Does  Tobacco  Ruin  Land? . • . 725 

Thick-necked  Onions  . 725 

Improving  Tobacco  Flavor  . 725 

Stony  Soil  . 725 

Soy  Beans  for  Hay  . 725 

Sun-dried  Alfalfa  . ...725 

Killing  Brush  in  Fence  Row  . 725 

Hope  Farm  Notes  . 730 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

New  York.  Live  Poultry  Market . 733 

Devon  Cattle  for  the  Lower  South . 736 

Construction  of  Milk  House  . . 736 

Curing  Meat  in  Summer  . 736 

Milking  Machines  . 736 

Silage  in  Summer  . 737 

Silo  Construction  . . 737 

Horses  and  Concrete  Floors  . . ....737 

Milk  Law  in  Massachusetts  . 739 

Shrink  in  Milk  Flow  . 738 

Warts  . 738 

Tumor  . 738 

Hard-milking  Cow  . 738 

Fistula  of  Milk  Duct  . 738 

Indigestion  . 738 

Sore  Following  Foot-rot  . 738 

Thriftless  Bull  . 738 


eggs  from  nearby  are  plentiful,  selling 

only  fractionally  above  brown. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  23  ®  2ol4 

Medium  togood .  18  @  21 

Mixed  colors,  best .  22  ®  23 

Common  to  good .  H  @  19 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  getting  scarce,  the  receipts 
this  week  running  poor  in  quality. 
Strawberries  in  greatly  increased  supply. 

Those  from  the  Eastern  Shore  and  jj$ 
Maryland  are  running  small,  wholesaling  Fowis 
mainly  at  nine  to  13  cents.  Heavy  ship-  Leg  01 
ments  are  on  the  way  by  Old  Dominion 
Line  from  Norfolk. 


figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  2S  @ 

Mixed  colors,  new.laid . 


Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Russet  .  2  00  @  4  25 

Baldwin .  2  50  @4  25 

Winesap  . 2  50  @  3  50 

Spy  .  2  60  @  4  50 

Box,  as  to  variety, . 100  @200 

Strawberries,  Carolina,  qt .  4  @  10 

Virginia  .  3  @  8 

Maryland .  6  @  14 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 7  35  @  7  40 

Medium  .  5  85  @  5  90 

Pea  ir'.'J .  5  40  @  5  45 

Red  Kidney . . . 6  40  @  6  45 

White  Kidney  .  690  @  7  00 

Yellow  Eye .  550  @5  60 

Lima,  California .  5  40  @6  55 

VEGETABLES. 

The  old  potato  market  improved  early 
in  the  week  but  failed  later  and  closed 
weak.  New  onions  in  heavy  supply  and 
lower,  old  selling  well  when  sound.  New 


Pork  chops . 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17 
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Pawing  Horse  . . . 738  cabbage  is  higher,  the  best  wholesaling  at 

Skr  c!l . . . 3*3  to  $3-25  per  barrel  crate.  Asparagus 


Collar  Sores  . 738 

Coughing  Pigs  . 738 

THE  HENYARD. 

Potatoes  as  Chick  Food . . 740 

Infertile  Eggs . 740 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  P.  Rocks . 740 

Hens  With  Skin  Disease  . 740 

Loss  of  Plumage  . 740 
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Hen  Questions  . '.  i741 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Remarkable  Sports  of  20-Ounce  Apple . 722 

Failure  of  Early  Melons  . 724 

Forcing  Asparagus  . 724 

Cover  Crop  for  Orchard  . 725 

Heading  Off  the  Mole  . 729 

Raspberries  Winter-killing  . 729 

Tomatoes  Drop  Flowers  . [73I 

Rye  in  Young  Orchard  . !.!!!!.!!! !731 

Observations  on  Peach  Varieties . 731 

Growing  Clematis  and  Barberry  from  Seed... 731 

WOMAN  AND  HOME. 

From  Day  to  Day  . 734 

The  Rural  Patterns  .  734 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops  . 734 

Colors  in  Dress  . . . 734,  735 

Combination  Buying  . 735 

Learned  from  Our  Friends  . ....735 

Asparagus  a  la  Vinaigrette  . 735 

Brazilian  Stew  . 735 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pump  Away  from  Well  . 727 

Concrete  Cistern  . 727 

Bulletins  . 729 

Bird  House  for  Martins  . 729 

Purifying  Beeswax  . ....730 

Attacks  on  Parcel  Post  . 733 

N.  Y.  State  News  . 733 

Fur  Farming  . ,...737 

Small  Farm  or  Bonds  . !739 

Publisher's  Desk  . 742 


ispai  „ 

so  low  that  same  has  been  stored  to  take 
advantage  of  any  slacking  in  receipts. 

Potatoes— Jersey,  bbl .  1  25 

State,  ISO  lbs . 1  25 

Maine,  180  lbs . 1  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00 

Southern,  new,  bbls . 2  00 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz .  1  75 

Common  to  good .  ]  25 

Culls .  75 

Beets.  100  bunches .  1  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00 

Chicory,  southern,  bbl .  50 

Cabbage.  New.  bbl.  crate .  2  00 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 3  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions — Red.  bag  . 

Yellow . 1  00 

Texas,  crate .  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bn .  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 2  00 

Tomatoes,  0-bkt.  crate .  1  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Supplies,  especially  of  fowls, 
large,  selling  mainly  at  17  to  17%  for 
choice.  Broilers  in  heavy  supply  and 
lower,  a  range  of  30  to  35  cents 
pound  covering  most  business. 

Broilers,  lb .  28  @ 

Fowls  .  17  @ 

Roosters .  10  @ 

Ducks .  13  @ 

Geese .  9  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Market  generally  very  quiet,  with  but 
little  price  variation.  Some  people  won¬ 
der  why  quotations  on  dressed  poultry 
remain  so  nearly  stationary  during  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  large 
stocks  in  storage  which  are  drawn  on  as 
needed.  As  the  supply  is  thus  mainly 
under  control,  the  dealers  make  prices  at 
about  the  limit  for  a  fair  business  move¬ 
ment,  and  keep  them  there  until  slacken¬ 
ing  trade  makes  a  change  necessary. 
With  the  exception  of  fresh  broilers  and 
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, .  1  75 

@225 
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@3  00 

wls,  are  not 

Injured  Mare. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  hauling  wood 
with  my  mare  and  she  pulled  herself  down 
on  her  left  side.  She  seemed  all  right. 
The  next  morning  there  was  a  hunch  on 
her  left  side  about  four  inches  wide  and 
quite  a  lot  longer.  It  seems  to  be  sore 
to  touch,  and  is  just  below  where  the 
shaft  comes.  She  seems  to  hate  to  go 
down  hill  as  though  it  hurt  her.  I  think 
perhaps  it  is  a  rupture.  If  so,  would  it 
do  any  hurt  for  me  to  raise  colts  from 
her?  If  this  is  a  rupture  could  you  tell 
me  anything  to  do  for  it  and  does  it 
hurt  to  work  her?  j.  a.  g. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  exam¬ 
ination  made  by  the  local  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian  as  we  can  not  decide  the  exact 
nature  of  the  injury.  There  may  be  a 
fracture  of  a  rib,  in  which  case  an  ab¬ 
scess  may  result  and  have  to  be  opened 
for  liberation  of  pus.  If  she  is  ruptured 
a  surgical  operation  might  possible  suc¬ 
ceed,  in  which  event  she  might  be  bred; 
otherwise  not.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  May  14,  1915. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  three  and  five  per  cent, 
fat.  The  price  increases  uniformly  three 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  fat  increase. 


I  noted  an  article  on  page  458  about 
indigestion  in  a  colt.  Now  I  have  a  mare 
with  some  of  those  symptoms.  She  eats 
and  drinks  well,  but  has  internal  rumb¬ 
ling.  She  has  been  bothered  with  worms 
and  I  treated  her  as  you  have  recom¬ 
mended  for  them.  She  has  shown  no  ill 
effects  from  this  medicine  as  yet.  Do 
you  think  the  danger  is  past  if  she  is  in 
foal?  She  is  due  to  foal  May  27.  I  gave 
the  medicine  for  worms  exactly  as  you 
recommended  and  I  thought  at  first  it 
had  helped  her  but  now  she  shows  signs 
of  worms  the  same  as  before.  I  am  fig- 
per  tiring  on.  feeding  quite  a  lot  of  potatoes 
this  Spring,  about  four  quarts  with  a 
quart  of  cornmeal  on  top.  This  feed  to 
be  given  at  least  twice  a  day  while  in 
Spring  work.  What  do  you  think  of 
this?  M.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

No  harm  has  been  done  by  the  medi¬ 
cine,  but  indigestion  is  present  and  should 
be  treated  by  mixing  in  the  feed  twice 
daily  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal 
and  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Do 
not  treat  for  worms,  as  she  is  nearing 
foaling  time.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  to  feed  your  horses  potatoes  and 
cornmeal ;  but  such  feeding  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  pigs.  Feed  the  work  horses 
sound,  whole  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 


34 

18 

10hj 

14 

10 


tlhe“-ket  “ay  run  along  until  wheat  bran,  dampened  at  feeding  time, 
I  all  with  but  little  change.  and  a]so  anow  them  mixed  clover  and 

Tur^LVnhn0i^e^ .  f  H  Timothy  hay,  or  prairie  hay.  The  feed- 


April  . . 

3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  . . . 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

.Tune  .. 

. .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

J  uly  . . 

. .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  . . 

. .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  . . 

. .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.S6 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  ckdice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  22 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  80  @100 

Roasters  .  23  @  24 

Fowls .  15  <g  i8 

Spring  Ducks .  18  @  20 

Squabs,  doz .  1  60  @  4  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 7  00 

Rulis . 525 

Cows .  3  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  7  51) 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  5  (JU 

Lambs  . 75 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  20 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime .  n 

Common  to  good .  9 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


@  8  35 
@  6  75 
@6  40 
@  9  30 
@7  00 
@  7  00 
@10  00 


@  12  J 

@  10 
@  7  00 


ing  you  propose  would  be  sure  to  cause 
indigestion  and  render  the  horses  less 
fit  for  Spring  work.  a.  s.  a. 

Bloat. 

1.  Is  there  danger  of  bloating  to  sheep 
and  lambs  if  rape  is  sown  in  a  corner 
of  pasture  and  they  are  allowed  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  it  after  it  has  attained  a  sufficient 
growth?  2.  IIow  soon  after  farrowing  is 
it  advisable  to  breed  for  Fall  pigs?  Sow 
will  farrow  about  May  5.  3.  Is  there  a 

good  substitute  for  milk  for  young  pigs 
weaned  at  about  eight  weeks?  Also 
should  such  young  pigs  be  allowed 
pasture  freely  on  rape  and  clover? 

R.  a.  f. 

1.  There  is  danger  of  bloating  if  the 


to 


The  week  brought  a  decline  of  two  ,n, 

to  three  cents  on  practically  all  grades.  advance  reported  last  week  lias  - - -  - 

Supplies  on  the  way  are  reported  large.  ”oen  held  on  most  grades,  but.  supplies  sheep  or  lambs  are  suddenly  turned  into 
Considerable  of  the  butter  now  arriving  is  °J1  “ie  "a^  ,ar?  reported  larger,  so  that  rank  rape  pasture  and  left  there.  They 
a  mixture  of  hav  and  grass  and  does  not  marhet  _is  less  firm,  with  possibility  should  be  fully  fed  hay  or  grass  and  then 

-  of  lower  prices  within  two  weeks  ‘  *  - 


keep  well,  so  more  effort  is  made  to  clear 
out  the  stores  than  would  be  thought 
necessary  when  quality  runs  better. 

Creamery,  extra. above  92  score,  lb...  28  @  28t£ 

Extra,  92  score  .  27  @  2714 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  26 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

Storage  .  22  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best .  27  ®  27^ 

Common  to  Good .  22  ®  25 

Ladles  .  19  ®  21 

Hacking  Stock .  18  @  20 

Process  .  19  @  23^ 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  27^  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  28. 

Chicago  creamery,  20@26. 

CHEESE. 

Market  is  firm  on  both  new  and  old 
of  the  higher  grades,  with  one-half  cent 
advance  on  the  best.  Export  buying  is 

active.  Supplies  of  Wisconsin  new  make  _ _ 

are  arriving  freely,  selling  on  about  the.  Bran,  car  lots 
same  basis  as  State  at  New  York. 

Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  16<y@ 

New,  average  fancy  .  16  ~ 

New,  under  grades  .  13 

Old,  as  to  grade .  15 

Skims,  special .  12 

Fair  to  good .  7 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @24  00 

No.  2 . 21  50  @22  50 

No.  3  . 20  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @24  00 

Straw,  Rye . 14  00  @16  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  is  running  two  to  five  cents  be¬ 
low  last  week’s  figures.  There  are  num¬ 
erous  reports  of  damage  from  fly,  chinch 
bug  and  Winter  killing,  but  they  have  to 
be  discounted  considerably,  as  price  boom¬ 
ers  exaggerated  them  to  the  limit.  Corn 
continues  lower,  with  planting  outlook 
generally  favorable. 


@ 


@ 

® 


17 

16h$ 

16* 

13 

13 

10 


EGGS 


range  of  18  to  20  cents  covers  the  great 
proportion  of  wholesale  business.  White 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 

No.  2.  Red  . 

@  .. 
((A 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . . 

...  85 

...  60 

®  86 
@  61 
@  128 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Rye.  free  from  onion . 

MILLFEED. 

New  York— 

Bran,  car  lots . 

lift 

Middlings . 

<&31  00 

Red  Dog  . 

Cornmeal . 

(rh'XL  nn 

Buffalo— 

Bran,  car  lots . 

@26  00 

@28  00 
@29  00 
@31  00 
@32  00 

a>oi  nn 

Middlings,  as  to  quality  . 

Gluten  feed . 

Hominy  feed  . 

Oil  Meal,  ton  lots . 

St.  Louis— 

Bran,  car  lots . 

Hominy  feed  . 

GhTi  nn 

Middlings . 

@29  00 

turned  on  rape  for  an  hour  or  so  at  first, 
and  the  time  of  such  pasturing  then  is 
increased  daily  until  the  feed  has  no  bad 
effect.  If  a  sheep  bloats  give  it  a  pint 
of  milk  warm  from  the  cow  and  repeat  in 
half  an  hour  if  found  necessary.  2.  A 
sow  comes  in  heat  from  three  to  nine 
days  after  farrowing  and  then  at  intervals 
of  three  weeks.  .She  carries  pigs  an  av¬ 
erage  of  112  days.  From  these  figures 
you  can  calculate  the  time  your  sows 
should  be  bred  to  suit  your  conditions.  3. 
Use  a  commercial  pig  meal,  or  a  mixture 
of  finely  ground  (screened)  oats,  corn¬ 
meal,  middlings  and  flaxseed  meal  in  milk 
or  made  into  slop  with  hot  water.  If 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  rape  past¬ 
ure  they  may  in  time  feed  there  right 
along.  Get  a  bulletin  on  pig  feeding  from 
Guelph  Experiment  Station,  Guelph,  On¬ 
tario.  A.  8.  A. 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 


FARM  HELP 


THAT 
MAKE  GOOD 

Satisfaction  or  no  charge.  SIDNEY  Y.  SULLIVAN,  anency 
with  a  record.  Phone.  6486  Cortland.  99  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

W»  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  witbont 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

liG  .Second  Avenue  >«*  York  City  | 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
ttURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate'  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  >  Tile 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  roach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit- 
Poult%-  E^s  and  other  live  stock 
adveitisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 

Sefd,  gnd  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


P0£n?^PV*W.  voffptatll°  greenhouses,  well 
Unit  and  equipped,  neat  cottage,  plot  of  land* 

IndCianarraS°nable-  LBWIS  COWING,  Munoi'; 


n  ,  ,^r  ,1PW  Verm°nt  Mnplf!  Syrup  at  31.00 
pet  gallon,  new'  sugar  in  '  *  10  11,.  nails 

15c.  per  pound,  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt 

WBmieBCuTt?rEEST8-  a”*,1  °rvprshot’  Mann’s 
lvi ,?ne  \u“ei,  $8,  Angle  Lamps,  pipe  fitting 

belting,  hangers,  shafting,  etc.  Write  now  for 

1-st.  ELMER  rpnsMAN;  Hellertown,  Pa 

XT  C.1/  S,FaJ?lous  Mel  1  lotus  Clover  Honey,  10  lb. 
Demopolfs, ' Aia.eXPreSS  Pr6Pa,d’  W'  D'  NL1LL, 

FOR  SALE— 42  Hover  Hall  Brooder,  used  one 
season.  H.  ABBENSETH,  Hackensack.  N.  j. 


400  ACRES— Choice  farm  land,  40  acres  cultl- 
alHiiiflaiiee  spring  water,  near  school 
r®ad'  O-i-ek  sale:  $15  per  acre;  particulars’ 
Wnte  A.  B.  LaVALLEY,  Fish’s  Eddy,  N  Y 


Wrtnu  E  B7xS^aIIe^m^Ut^’3Yfarm  =  P*,rchase 

COR  SALE — 260-acre  farm.  23  miles  from  Public 

ceBent'bi  nJ?Veland>  °ll,o:  two  good  houses,  ex 
eellent  buildings,  sugar  bush,  timber,  good  soil  ■ 

ideal  stock  or  dairy  farm;  price  very  reasonable" 
owner.  J.  W.  RANSOM,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


i,8-?ni  ACRES—  Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
KpWjff"  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  E.  R. 
New  York  Attorney  at  Law-  22  Exchange  Place, 


E<l?tsSof  E^?:aCl'S  far'!'  ,nile  of  lake  front, 
lots  of  fruit,  price,  $<0  per  acre,  crops  in- 

eluded.  JESSE  WILSON,  Hayts  Corners,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Good  house.  9 
looms  and  bath,  gas,  hot  and  cold  water 
modorn  Improvements,  lot  50x140.  fruit  and 
shade,  small  barn,  within  five  minutes’  walk  of 
°o„Sta,ti0nS:  l\nce’  $2,500;  would  exchange  for 

montomT  J.  E’  ERBN°H’  I5ox  (!47’  Ha“- 


TOR  SALE— Farm  of  115  acres,  well  watered. 

good  buildings,  good  location,  only  2%  miles 
to  railroad  town  or  rural  delivery  and  telephone 

Edmestonf  N  Y.  $2’8°°’  WALTER  HICK  LING. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm,  $2,000;  new  hou^e 
D.  SHEPHERDSON,  Ed’en,  Md. 


FARM  WANTED— Less  than  $1,000;  give  de- 

roRWT v "i oof? a*  .1.ocatio,11'  cas,i  Price.  JAMES 
COun  IN,  19-0  Anthony  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 300  acres  best  land  in  the 
mountains,  fine  dairy  trade  and  truck  garden 
plumbing,  fine  buildings,  machinery  and  stock! 
I.  S.  !•  RASHER,  Lake  Clear  Junction,  N.  Y. 

1  j^LE— Farm,  00  acres,  2  greenhouses.  4 

care  R  NinYh0,ISeS’  Dear  PwladelPbia.  BOX  83, 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP-Good  125-acre  farm,  keeps 

WM  vr^rl' ^xrn!<l-xTlna30  KOO,i’  summer  home, 
u  M.  N UTTELMANN,  Northampton,  Mass. 

WANTED— Position  as  dairyman,  first  class 
,, milker,  best  references.  JAMES  CULLINANE 
HO  Nott  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  young  man  desires  all  year  work 
in  large  progressive  commercial  peach  or  an- 
pie  orchard  in  New  Jersey  or  elsewhere  in  the 

aty  N  J°Uth'  H'  S"  192  Central  Ave--  Jersey 

WANTED— Young  man  desires  position  on  a 
farm — poultry  branch.  Address  A.  H.  IVES 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

GFXER.tL  HOUSE  WORKER  WANTED — Mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  for  country  home;  must  be 
strong,  good  cook,  honest  and  obliging-  refer¬ 
ences  required;  wages.  $14  per  month:  good 
home  to  right  party.  H.  A.  BENNETT,  Para¬ 
mos  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

TWO  strong,  active  young  men  w-ant  work  on 
farm;  preferably  together;  experienced;  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  97,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farmer  and 
dairy  man,  married,  Hollander,  life  experience 
with  dairy  cattle,  understand  milk  testing,  bnl 
ance  ration,  scientific  feeding,  raising  crops, 
etc.,  state  wages,  good  references.  Address 
BOX  131.  Gaithersburg,  Maryland. 


GIRL  M  ANTED — Mother’s  help;  14-15  years* 
good  home.  Apply  “COUNTRY  HOME” 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  all-round  man  on  farm.  E 
A.  SCRIBNER,  Centre  Strafford,  N.  II. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  Dairyman,  But- 
termaker,  desires  responsible  position,  short 
course  student,  age  26,  references.  HORACE 
ARMSTRONG,  Brewster  Estate,  Oyster  Bay. 
L.  1. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  widow,  Irish 
Protestant,  desires  position  of  trust,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nursing,  highest  references.  BOX  96 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


POTJLTRYMAN  of  highest  ability  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  10  years’  experience;  able  to  handle 
large  plant;  have  mad'e  good  and  can  prove  it; 
married.  R.  C.  HEMPEL,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  private  farm  or  estate 
by  carpenter,  married,  3%  years  in  last  posi¬ 
tion;  A  1  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  654 
Suffern,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  steady  position;  can  raise 
best  vegetables  and  flowers;  knows  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  side  of  dairy,  poultry  pomol¬ 
ogy.  etc.;  best  references.  A.  BERVY,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Conn. 


Order  Y ours  NOW 


six 
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F.O.B.  TOLEDO. 


DURING  May  we  are  daiiy 
distributing  carloads  of 
Overland  Sixes  to  all  of 
our  dealers  who  come  in  direct 
contact  with  you. 

This  enables  us  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  deliveries  in  almost 
any  section  of  the  country. 

All  waits,  delays  and  promises 
are  eliminated. 

You  can  get  your  Overland  Six 
now. 

And  “now”  is  when  you  want 
it,  for  this  is  the  finest  season 
of  the  year. 


This  car  is  without  question 
the  greatest  Six,  for  the  money, 
on  the  market. 

It  seats  seven  adults — com¬ 
fortably. 

The  wheelbase  is  125  inches. 

The  wheelbase  of  other  Sixes, 
at  a  similar  price  is  shorter. 

The  six-cylinder  motor  is  of 
the  latest  en  bloc  design.  It  is 
conservatively  rated  at  45  horse¬ 
power. 


The  motors  of  other  Sixes,  at 
a  similar  price,  are  not  as 
powerful,  nor  as  flexible,  nor 
as  up-to-date. 

The  Overland  has  high  ten¬ 
sion  magneto  ignition. 

Most  other  Sixes  have  not. 

The  tires  are  35"  x  all 
around,  with  non-skids  in  the 
rear. 

The  tires  of  other  Sixes,  at  a 
similar  price,  are  smaller. 

Most  other  Sixes  do  not  have 
non-skids  on  the  rear. 

Such  is  the  economical  result 
of  Overland  quantity  produc¬ 
tion. 

We  give  more  car  for  less  money 
simply  because  we  produce  more 
cars  than  any  other  manufacturer 
of  Sixes  in  the  world. 

Buy  an  Overland  Six  and  save 
money. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  to¬ 
day. 

If  you  haven’t  his  address, 
write  us  quickly. 


Deliveries  can  be  made  im¬ 
mediately. 

This  is  the  greatest  Six  in 
America. 

Order  yours  now. 

Send  For  This  Great 
FREE  Book 

We  have  just  published  a 
v  book  entitled.  “Points  in  Judg¬ 
ing  an  Automobile.” 

This  book  explains  and  pic¬ 
tures  fifty-eight  definite»Over- 
land  Advantages.  Send  for  the 
book  today.  It’s  free.  Fill  out 
this  coupon  right  now. 


Mail  This  Cdupon  Today 

The  Willys-Overland  Company, 
Dept.  306  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  se.xd  me  free  of  charge  and 
post  paid  your  book  entitled  “  Points 
in  Judging  an  Automobile.” 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ 

R.  F.  D.  No _ _ _ 

County . . . State _ _ _ _ 


Other  Models  $795  to  $1600.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

“Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio . 
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WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Selling  Milk  by  the  Fat  Test 


Its  Effect  Upon  Cattle  Breeding. 


[The  action  of  the  Bordens  in  buying  market  milk  on 
the  basis  of  its  fat  test  has  aroused  much  discussion 
among  farmers.  We  understand  that  many  farmers 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  payments  for  the  first  month 
under  this  system.  Their  milk  tested  lower  than  they 
expected,  and  thus  brought  a  lower  price.  The  result 
of  this  change  in  the  basis  of  payments  may  be  far- 
reaching.  not  only  in  money  returns  but  in  the  breeding 
and  selection  of  cattle  for  the  dairy.  We  want  to  have 
the  subject  discussed  and 
analyzed.  The  following 
letter  by  Mr.  Morse 
starts  the  discussion,  and 
now  we  want  facts  and 
opinions  from  others.] 

THE  thing  is  work¬ 
ing  out  just  about 
as  I  predicted  that 
it  would  years  ago, 
when  I  used  to  stir  up 
a  hornets’  nest  among 
the  dairymen  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  by  advo¬ 
cating  that  milk  ought 
to  be  sold  on  a  fat  con¬ 
tent  basis.  Then  I  said 
that  milk  would  be 
worth  only  just  about 
its  value  for  manufac¬ 
ture  into  butter  a  n  d 
cheese — and  that  is  just 
about  what  the  Bordens 
and  others  are  paying 
for  it  now.  The  Bordens 
are  paying  about  $1.20 
per  hundred  for  3% 
milk,  which  is  90  cents 
or  30  cents  per  pound 
for  fat.  and  30  cents  for 
100  pounds  of  skimmed 
milk.  Then  they  pay 
three  cents  for  each 
one-tenth  of  1%  of  ex¬ 
cess  fat,  or  still  30 
cents  per  pound  for  but- 
terfat.  This  means  26 
cents  per  pound  for  but¬ 
ter  with  no  cost  for 
manufacture. 

There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  good 
ileal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  many  of  the 
dairymen  because  their 
milk  is  testing  so  low, 
some  of  them  getting  as 
low  a  test  as  2.8%  fat 
for  the  month.  Now  I 
do  not  think  that  the 
milk  dealers  are  steal¬ 
ing  from  the  farmers, 
i  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  getting  a 
fair  deal  so  far  as  the 
test  goes.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  low-testing  milk.  The  first,  or 
greatest  one,  is  the  fact  that  their  cows  are  bred  to 
gi\e  low-testing  milk.  The  big  majority  of  these 
farmers  keep  grade  Holstein  cows,  and  keeping 
grades,  they  have  never  been  very  particular  about 
the  quality  of  the  purebred  bull  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  their  herd.  He  is  usually  one  that  has  been 
bought  from  a  neighbor  breeder  of  purebreds  at  a 
1'iice  of  $2.50  to  $5  when  about  three  days  old,  be¬ 
cause  the  breeder  did  not  consider  him  worth  rais¬ 
ing.  This  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  25  or  30 


years,  so  it  will  take  no  very  great  thinking  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  results. 

Another  thing  that  makes  milk  test  low  is  the 
poor  condition  of  the  cows.  Peed  has  been  very 
high,  and  as  a  result,  a  good  many  dairies  have 
come  out  in  exceedingly  poor  flesh  this  Spring.  Un¬ 
til  these  cows  manage  to  attain  a  normal  condition 
they  will  surely  give  poor  milk. 

I  think  most  will  agree  that  the  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  herds  are  making  a  better  showing  than  the 


A  Scuppernong  Grapevine  On  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.  Fig.  268. 

Measures  69  Inches  Around  and  Spreads  Over  One  Acre. 

grades — unless  the  grades  have  a  mixture  of  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Guernsey.  The  first  reason  why  the  pure¬ 
breds  are  testing  higher  than  the  grades  is  the  fact 
that  the  Holstein  breeders  have  been  doing  a  whole 
lot  of  testing  and  building  up  their  herds  by  using 
only  bulls  from  high-testing  ancestors.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily  from  cows  with  abnormal  fat  tests,  but  from 
cows  that  test  well  and  also  give  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  It  has  gotten  so  that  few  breeders  of  any  dis¬ 
tinction  would  care  to  use  a  bull  from  a  cow  that 
lias  not  made  at  least  28  pounds  of  butter  in  a 


week.  The  result  of  this  work  surely  shows  up  at 
the  milk  station. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  breeders  of  pure¬ 
breds  generally  can  afford  to,  and  do,  feed  their 
cattle  better  than  other  farmers,  so  that  their  cows 
seldom  are  obliged  to  shut  off  the  fat  in  their  milk 
to  build  up  their  own  bodies. 

<»n  the  whole.  I  think  the  dairymen  are  going  to 
learn  a  lesson  that  will  ultimately  do  them  a  whole 
lot  of  good.  First,  I  believe  that  they  will  learn 

that  the  fact  an  animal 
is  purebred  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that 
he  is  valuable.  They 
will  learn  that  a  pure¬ 
bred  may  be  a  scrub, 
and  secondly,  they  will 
learn  that  milk  will 
only  bring  what  it  is 
worth  as  food.  That  is, 
the  real  nourishment 
that  it  contains. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Sweet  Clover  in 
N.  Y.  State. 


i 


[We  have  had  a  mini 
her  of  questions  a  bon 
the  value  of  Sweet  clov 
er  on  our  Eastern  farin'! 
Speakers  from  Weston 
States  frequently  coni 
here  and  advocate  Swee 
clover  with  great  euthu 
siasin.  We  have  tried  ti 
get  fair,  cool-headed  ad 
vice  about  the  crop,  bu 
it  is  hard  to  get  it.  Tin 
following  note  from  Mr 
Allen  is  a  reasonable 
statement.] 

HAVE  grown,  o: 
tried  to  grow  Swee 
clover  for  five  years 
The  seed  catalog  u< 
tells  about  its  grow  in; 
on  poor  soil  so  well, 
have  spent  a  lot  of  tinu 
and  money  trying  t< 
grow  it  on  poor  soil 
and  met  with  completi 
failure.  I  have  beei 
unable  to  grow  it  any 
where  except  where  A1 
fa  If  a  would  grow.  1 
have  a  10-acre  field  oi 
the  flat  back  of  mj 
house.  This  is  madt 
land.  This  field  hat’ 
corn  on  in  1912;  May 
1913,  I  first  harrowed 
and  sowed  Sweet  clov 
er.  In  July  I  turned 
cattle  on  it;  cows  did 
well  as  for  giving  milk ; 
1914  in  Spring  turned 
12  head  of  young  cattle 
on  it.  also  in  April, 
1914,  sowed  seed  on  it  again.  In  June  it  stood  five 
feet  high.  I  cut  15  big  loads  of  hay.  Cattle  ran  in 
all  the  time.  T  cut  it  too  low  and  killed  about  one- 
half  the  stand. 

This  hay  laid  out  in  a  two-weeks’  rain.  I  then 
put  it  in  the  barn  and  the  cattle  would  eat  it  as 
clean  as,  or  cleaner,  than  they  would  the  Alfalfa.  I 
also  cut  eight  big  loads  of  seed  in  the  Fall.  This 
year  there  isn’t  any  Sweet  closer  in  the  field,  but  in 
the  bottom  the  young  plants  are  coming  as  thick 
as  can  be,  so  I  am  going  to  leave  it  over.  I  shall 
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June  another  big  crop  next  year.  If  we  can  learn 
to  grow  it  and  have  a  crop  every  year,  I  certainly 
think  it  would  la*  great  stuff  for  pasture,  at  least 
I  am  going  to  stick  to  it.  But  as  for  growing  it 
for  hay  my  experience  is  that  Alfalfa  will  grow 
anywhere  Sweet  clover  will,  and  I  would  prefer  it 
for  hay. 

I  plowed  25  acres  of  hill  land  in  the  Fall  of  1913, 
land  that  I  was  sure  Alfalfa  would  not  grow  on; 
in  the  Spring  of  1911  sowed  Sweet  clover  seed.  It 
irrew  fairly  well  and  looked  pretty  good  last  Fall, 
but  this  Spring  there  is  nothing  there. 

'flie  only  place  I  could  recommend  Sweet  clover 
for  liay  would  be  on  rich  land  that  is  wet,  hut 
Sweet  clover  will  not  grow  where  it  is  too  wet, 
There  is  no  question  that  the  stock  will  eat  it.  after 
they  once  get  started.  If  we  can  learn  to  grow  it 
si ,  as  to  get  a  crop  every  year  it  certainly  would  he 
very  valuable  for  pasture,  hut  one  must  have  good 
rich  land  to  grow  it  on. 

To  sum  up  I  will  say  Sweet  clover's  stronghold 
is  for  pasture.  Cows  certainly  will  give  the  milk 
mi  it.  hut  as  for  growing  for  hay,  Alfalfa  of  course 
is  ] i referable.  Anybody  sowing  it  I  would  advise 
by  all  means  to  fit  land  in  Fall,  roll  down  hard, 
then  sow  seed  on  top  very  late.  Take  corn  stubble, 
harrow  up  well,  then  sow  seed  just,  before  freezing 
up.  I  have  a  couple  of  neighbors  who  have  had  a 
similar  experience,  and  we  have  decided  Sweet  clov¬ 
er  pays  only  for  pasture.  f.  k.  allen. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Experience  With  Auto  Trucks. 

Foil  three  years  I  have  been  using  auto  trucks, 
and  have  found  them  a  practical  vehicle.  Their 
economy  is  greatest  on  long  hauls,  where  time 
is  limited  and  during  seasons  when  the  strain  is  the 
hardest.  One  or  two  lessons  we  have  learned  in  the 
most  expensive  way:  that  is  experience  that  two  or 
three-ton  trucks  are  more  suitable  for  farmer's  use 
than  the  heavy  five-ton  trucks:  that  a  good  service 
station  behind  the  truck  is  the  first  essential.  Any 
garage  can  repair  an  auto,  but  they  cannot  handle 
trucks  satisfactorily.  On  hauls  of  10  miles  I  believe 
the  cost  of  carting  by  teams  and  trucks  is  about 
even,  hut  beyond  that  distance  the  truck  is  most 
economical.  Whenever  a  truck  can  he  spared  from 
its  regular  service  there  seems  to  he  a  demand  for 
it  for  hiring  out  for  picnics,  lodges,  and  general 
carting  purposes. 

One  of  my  progressive  neighbors  who  kept  eight 
horses  several  years  ago  bought  a  couple  of  1%-ton 
trucks  and  a  farm  tractor.  He  now  only  needs  one 
small  team  of  horses  and  claims  that  he  gets  his 
work  done  more  satisfactorily  and  at  no  greater  ex¬ 
pense.  Remember  the  trucks  when  not  needed  do 
not  eat  nor  kick  the  barn  down,  itokace  Roberts. 
New  Jersey. 


Growing  the  Perfect  Farm  Horse. 

LAST  Fall  we  visited  a  farmer  who  only  runs  an 
SO-acre  farm,  but  he  is  very  choice  about  the 
kind  of  stock  that  eats  the  feed  lie  produces, 
and  receives  the  extra  care  he  devotes.  He  will 
have  nothing  but  the  very  best  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or 
poultry,  and  the  consequences  are  that  he  gets  pretty 
fair  returns  for  his  trouble.  There  was  another 
fact  that  I  noticed  and  commented  on  and  got  liis 
opinion  and  saw  him  demonstrate  it  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  his  farm  livestock  work.  He  was  on 
good  terms  with  every  creature,  and  they  considered 
him  as  a  friend  at  all  times.  He  could  attend  to 
his  sows  at  farrowing  time  without  their  being  Cas¬ 
trated  or  excited,  he  could  go  among  his  cattle  and 
do  as  he  saw  tit  with  them,  he  could  catch  every 
horse  out  in  the  pasture,  and  never  had  to  run  them 
round  and  wear  himself  out  in  the  chase. 

He  drew  our  attention  to  one  particular  mare  for 
which  he  had  a  standing  offer  of  $300  whenever  he 
wanted  to  part  with  her.  Her  colts  were  all  smooth 
and  almost  perfect  farm  horses,  and  she  herself  was 
so  near  perfection  from  a  practical  standpoint,  that 
there  was  no  surprise  at  the  $300  price.  Then  the 
fact  that  her  owner  thought  more  of  her  than  he  did 
of  a  $300  check,  intimated  that  the  value  was  not 
all  in  the  looks. 

The  horse  that  can  carry  weight,  say  around  1,400 
pounds,  has  clean  limbs,  sound  eyes,  fine-cut  head 
and  with  wind  that  is  flawless,  and  is  steady  on  the 
job,  is  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  like  parting  from  a 
friend  to  sell  them  off  the  farm.  One  gets  to  like 
such  an  animal  with  more  than  the  mere  dollar  and 
cent  spirit.  A  horse  of  that  character  can  be  hitched 
on  a  heavy  load  of  wheat,  or  a  load  of  seven  big 
300-pound  hogs,  and  will  walk  off  as  easily  as  if  it 
was  only  a  light  chore.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  horses  of  a  community ;  one  often  wonders 
how  it  comes  that  there  are  so  many  small  horses 
that  are  particularly  adapted  to  no  real  work  of  a 
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farm  community.  Every  farm  may  need  a  light 
team,  less  now  perhaps  than  before  the  automobile 
came  into  fashion,  but  no  farm  needs  the  little 
chunk  that  weighs  about  1.050,  is  not  gaited  for  good 
traveling  on  the  roads,  and  is  not  strong  enough 
to  pull  a  plow  or  one-third  or  a  fourth  of  a  heavy 
gang  in  hard  ground  without  a  strain.  We  discover 
that  the  leg  trouble  is  most  often  found  in  that 
weight:  they  have  l>een  called  upon  and  the  strength 
was  not  there.  Better  have  only  two  horses  instead 
of  three,  or  only  three  instead  of  four,  and  have 
them  big  lusty  drafters,  ready  to  dig  the  plow  down 
into  hard  stubble  in  August,  or  pull  a  load  out  of  a 
mudhole  in  April.  The  chunk  or  general-purpose 
horse  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  Central 
West,  where  the  quarter- section  farm  is  found,  and 
it  should  pass  out  of  the  other  sections,  as  well. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  select  the  breeding  sire 
for  next  year,  and  the  man  who  gets*  the  draft  colt, 
a  good  heavy-honed  animal,  has  already  got  his 
breeding  fee  back  if  you  compare  the  value  of  such 
a  colt  with  the  spindling  general-purpose  colt. from 
the  half  scrub  stallion.  It  takes  but  little  more 
feed  to  sustain  the  big  colt  than  it  does  for  the 
smaller  one,  and  you  have  so  much  more  value 
wrapped  up  in  one  care.  T  stood  at  a  public  auction 
the  other  day  and  saw  two  animals  put  up  for  sale. 
The  one  was  a  small  horse,  weighing  1,200  or  per¬ 
haps  only  1.150,  hut  almost  perfect  in  form.  It 
brought  $150.  Then  they  brought  out  a  fine  horse, 
no  more  nearly  perfect  in  form,  hut  weighing  1.400 
pounds,  and  it  ran  to  $200  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  took  to  sell  the  small  one.  There  you  see  that 
farmer  had  had  no  more  trouble  and  expense  to 
raise  the  big  one  than  he  had  to  produce  the  smaller 
animal,  they  were  both  perfect  of  their  weight,  hut 
one  brought  $50  more.  Both  of  these  were  just 
colts,  and  neither  a  tried-out  horse,  and  stood  an 
equal  show  as  there  was  a  large  crowd  and  all  kinds 


First-class  Farm  Horse.  Fig.  269. 

of  buyers  present,  two  or  three  horse  buyers  for  for¬ 
eign  markets  being  in  the  crowd  to  gather  up  any¬ 
thing  that  they  wanted,  but  they  saw  $50  more  in 
the  big  colt.  We  must  admit  that  33  per  cent,  is  a 
big  difference  on  a  colt,  and  if  a  man  wants  ttu^ 
horse  for  his  own  use.  the  big  one  will  pull  33 
per.  cent,  more  during  a  period  of  years. 

Right  now  our  roads  are  nearly  one  foot  deep  in 
mud,  and  the  farmers  are  delivering  hogs  by  the 
wholesale.  I  stood  beside  a  loading  chute  the  other 
day  and  helped  a  farmer  load  out  22  wagons  of 
porkers,  six  big  300-pounds  in  each  wagon,  and  as 
the  roads  were  next  to  impassable,  we  noticed  that 
every  farmer  bad  his  largest  team,  and  then  some 
of  them  needed  two  teams  on  a  wagon.  It  is  in 
such  times  that  the  value  of  the  big.  strong  horse 
shows  up  plain,  but  it  is  there  every  day  that  the 
team  goes  to  the  field  all  the  year  round.  With  a 
manure  spreader,  the  big  team  pulls  the  load,  but 
with  a  smaller  outfit,  one  must  put  on  three  horses. 
Give  me  the  big  strong  1.400  and  up  drafter,  then 
a  lighter  road  team,  and  you  can  keep  your  general 
purpose  horses  now  and  forever.  j.  D.  shroyer. 

Nebraska. 


Comparing  “  Rocks”  and  “  Reds.” 

Some  months  ago  you  published  two  articles  on  egg 
records  and  food  eaten  by  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes. 
leading  pens  at  Storrs.  There  was  much  value  in  the 
facts  given.  Will  you  publish  some  figures  for  R.  I. 
Reds  and  for  Rooks?  J.  S.  B. 

Black  Hall,  Conn. 

SINCE  we  printed  the  figures  showing  the  records 
of  the  leading  pens  of  Wyandottes  and  Leg¬ 
horns  in  the  last  egg-laying  contest,  there  have 
been  requests  for  other  information  along  this  line. 
J.  S.  B.  desires  the  comparative  record  made  by  the 
Barred  Rocks  and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Both 
these  breeds  rank  with  the  Wyandottes  as  general 
purpose  poultry,  and  there  has  been  a  general  belief, 
encouraged  by  the  figures  this  year,  that  these  breeds 
are  on  the  whole  more  profitable  than  the  Leghorns, 
because  they  gave  a  large  number  of  Winter  eggs 
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and  then  supplied  a  Very  good  carcass.  We  have 
therefore  obtained  the  following  figures,  showing 
what  the  leading  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  accomplished 
and  also  the  record  of  the  leading  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds. 

The  Barred  Rocks  were  entered  by  .Tules  F.  Fran- 
cais,  of  Long  Island,  while  the  leaders  in  the  Red 
column  are  owned  by  A.  B.  Brundage  of  Connecticut. 
The  prices  for  eggs  were  as  we  understand  much  the 
same  as  those  given  on  page  92  for  the  Wyandottes 
and  the  Leghorns.  Of  course,  the  higher  prices 
were  paid  during  the  late  Fall  and  Winter.  This 
will  account  for  the  fact  that,  the  income  from  the 
Barred  Rocks  with  1,693  eggs  to  their  credit  was 
greater  than  that  from  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  which 
laid  1.885  eggs. 


Barred  Rooks  R  I.  Reds. 

Eggs  Laid  Eggs  Laid 


Nov . 

58 

Nov. 

9 

.  .  140 

Dec. 

.  71 

J  an . 

.  .  S3 

Jan. 

pq 

Feb . 

. .  101 

Feb. 

"1 4Q 

•  ••••»•••••  no 

Mar . 

..  192 

Mar. 

210 

Apr . 

.  .  185 

A  pr. 

.  231 

May  . 

.  .  193 

May 

218 

June  . 

.  .  161 

June 

.  211 

July  . 

.  .  164 

July 

.  18S 

Aug . 

..  170 

Aug. 

Sept . 

.  .  133 

Sept. 

.  200 

( )ct . 

.  .  116 

( )ct. 

.  122 

Total . 

. .1606 

Total 

. 1885 

Value  . 

.$47.84 

Value 

. $40.45 

As  you  see  this  advantage  of  higher  prices  for 
Winter  eggs  gave  (he  Barred  Rocks  an  increased 
income  of  nearly  $7.  while  they  really  produced 
nearly  200  eggs  less.  The  great  work  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  as  we  see.  was  done  from  March  to 
October,  while  the  Barred  Rocks  were  ahead  during 
the  early  months  of  the  contest.  When  it  comes  to 
the  cost  of  feed,  the  following  figures  show  how 
closely  the  two  breeds  ran. 


Barred  Rocks 

Mash  . 431 

(train  . 505 

Grit.  Shell  and 
Charcoal  ....  4S.S 

Cost  . $19.21 


R  I.  Reds 

Mash  . 521 

Grain  . 472 

Grit,  Shell  and 
Charcoal  ....  4S.9 

Cost  . $20.26 


The  Reds  consumed  90  pounds  more  of  the  dry 
mash  and  37  pounds  less  of  the  grain,  thus  the  food 
of  the  Reds  cost  $1.05  move  than  that  for  the  Barred 
Rocks.  The  average  cost  of  feeding  one  of  the 
Barred  Rocks  was  $1.92  against  $2.03  for  the  Rhode 


Island  Reds. 

Many  of  our  folks  will  want  to  compare  these 
figures  with  those  given  for  the  Wyandottes  and 
Leghorns.  So  we  have  grouped  the  records  for  the 
four  leading  pens  of  10  birds  each  for  each  breed. 


Total  number  of  eggs. 

Average  per  hen . 

Total  income  for  eggs. 

Income  per  heii . 

Ci  ist  of  food . 

Food  cost  per  hen . 

Net  income  per  hen .  .  . 

Some  of  the  "Reds” 


Wyan-  Leg-  Barred 

•lottos  horns  Reds  Rocks 

. .  2085  2088  1885  1696 

. .  208V,  208.8  188.5  169.6 
.  .  $57.44  $54.63  $40.45  $47.84 
.  .  $5.74  $5.46  84.04  $4.78 

.  .  $20.64  $16.22  $20.26  $19.21 
.  .  $2.06  $1.62  $2.02  $1.92 

.  .  $3.68  $3.84  $2.02  $2.66 

in  oilier  pens  gave  a  larger 


income  per  hen  as.  since  they  laid  fewer  eggs  these 
were  produced  during  the  months  when  prices  were 
highest.  Figured  on  the  basis  of  profit  entirely 
some  of  the  pens  with  a  comparatively  low*  score 


would  win. 


Who  Got  the  Money? 

The  Times  Index  of  Cohoeton,  N.  Y.,  prints  some 
facts  about  a  shipment  of  potatoes  to  New  York.  W. 
H.  Clark  &  Co.,  as  the  result  of  an  article  on  the  low- 
price  of  potatoes,  received  an  order  from  a  New  York 
consumer  for  potatoes. 

We  sold  the  party  six  bushels  (they  had  to  be  fancy 
stock)  at  40  cents  track,  of  potatoes  we  paid  the  farmer 
30  cents  for.  The  sacks  cost  four  cents  per  bushel  giv¬ 
ing  us  six  cents  per  bushel,  or  thirty-six  cents  for  sack¬ 
ing  and  hauling  to  depot  and  our  profit  on  the  trans¬ 
action. 

The  consumer  in  New  Y"ork  who  bought  the  potatoes 
sent  this  statement  of  his  experience: 

The  two  bags  of  potatoes  have  arrived  with  a  charge 
of  $1.68  following,  bringing  the  cost  up  to  $2.04  per 
bag  and  I  can  buy  equally  as  good  here  of  local  dealers 
at  $1.80  for  ISO*  pounds.  No  fault  of  yours  but.  of 
course,  I  cau  not  buy  more  under  such  conditions.  The 
trouble  is  the  railroad  rate  .189  per  100  is  too  high 
as  compared  with  the  carload  rate  and  local  cartage, 
50  eents  per  bag.  is  also  too  high.  If  I  could  buy  fresh 
from  the  country  at  same  price  I  would  patronize  the 
country  but  judging  from  this  experience  it  can  not  be 
done. 

We  are  asked  if  this  “cartage”  charge  is  too  high. 
Cartage  charges  in  New  York  vary  with  the  distance; 
50  cents  would  not  be  an  unusual  charge  for  hauling  a 
bag  of  potatoes.  The  truckmen  make  more  proportion¬ 
ately  on  some  jobs  than  others,  depending  on  whether 
they  can  work  several  deliveries  to  advantage.  In 
small  places,  where  the  railroad  station  is  one-quarter 
to  one-half  mile  from  the  village  we  notice  that  the 
local  express  men  charge  50  cents  for  hauling  no¬ 
thing  as  large  as  a  bag  of  potatoes. 


What’s  the  matter  with  this  for  a  “Keep  off  the 
grass”  sign — “Pedal  propulsion  positively  prohibited  1 
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\v  i  t  li 
has  ex- 
the  San 


Testing  the  Spray  Material. 

In  spraying  tin*  first  time  for  scale  my  lime-sulphur 
solution  tested  six.  Is  that  all  right,  or  is  it  stronger 
than  necessary?  What  should  the  solution  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  spraying  test?  Docs  the  arsenate  of  lead  make  it 
test  different?  Should  it  be  tested  before  the  lead  is 
put  in?  I  did  not  test  the  solution  for  the  second  spray 
last  year,  and  I  burned  some  foliage.  b.  b. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Foil  a  strong  mixture  for  the  San  Jose  scale  the 
dilute  preparation  of  lime-sulphur  solution 
should  test  about  4.5  degrees  Beauine.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  spray  of  this  density  one  should  dilute  one 
gallon  of  the  concentrated  lime-sul- 
plnir  solution  testing  .‘12  degrees 
Iteaume  with  eight  gallons  of  water. 

With  a  density  of  six  degrees  Beaume 
for  the  diluted  mixture  the  spray  used 
by  the  inquirer  is  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  preparations  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fruit  trees  by  our  commercial 
growers  to  combat  the  San  .Tose  scale. 

There  is  no  harm  in  applying  a  spray 
at  this  strength,  and  the  only  objection 
to  such  a  practice  is  that  there  would 
be  a  more  economical  use  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  or  stock  material  by  making 
somewhat  greater  dilutions 
water.  If  the  correspondent 
perienced  difficulty  in  fighting 
Jose  scale  and  he  has  finally  succeeded 
by  the  use  of  strong  mixtures  in  com¬ 
bating  the  pest,  he  should,  however,  go 
slowly  in  changing  over  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  weaker  spraying  preparations. 

The  reading  on  the  scale  of  the  hy¬ 
drometer  will  be  a  trifle  higher  when 
arsenate  of  lead  in  the  usual  proportions  is  held  in 
suspension  in  the  lime-sulphur  solution;  but  if  the 
lead  is  allowed  to  settle  the  test  will  be  about  the 
same  as  for  the  dilute  lime-sulpliur  alone.  The  hy¬ 
drometer  reading  for  lime-sulphur  testing  32  deg.  B. 
diluted  with  40  parts  of  water  is  about  one  degree 
Beaume.  In  our  spraying  operations  we  determine 
the  density  of  the  stock  material  or  concentrate  and 
dilute  with  water  according  to  the  table  of  dilutions 
contained  on  the  last  page  of  Geneva  Popular  Bul¬ 
letin  329-330. 

Slight  burning  of  apple  foliage  by 
cannot  always  be  prevented.  More¬ 
over.  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  the 
strength  of  the  preparation.  To  re¬ 
duce  injuries  make  the  proper  dilutions 
and  spray  trees  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  liquid  to  moisten  the  foli¬ 
age,  refraining  from  the  treatment  of 
orchards  as  far  as  possible  during  very 
hot  days  or  during  periods  of  extreme 
heat.  i*.  j.  parrott. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Exp.  Sta. 


average  rainfall  this  clover  might  be  made  into  bay, 
but  of  course  you  realize  that  you  will  have  better 
fruit  if  you  clip  the  clover  and  leave  it  on  the 
ground. 


“Farm  Training”  and  Other  Knowledge. 

TRUCKER,  JR.,  is  right  when  he  says  he  “can¬ 
not  afford  to  train  men  for  his  work,’*  and 
“Accountant.”  who  has  trained  some  for  office 
help,  thinks  otherwise.  If  “Trucker”  has  not  been 
studying  closely  and  doing  practical  work  for  10 
years  he  is  not  much  of  a  trucker,  so  it  is  easv  to 


The  Connecticut  Boy  Hunters,  Woodchucks  and  Turtles.  Fig.  270. 

see  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  train  others  at  once. 

A  tenderfoot  in  a  garden  is  a  calamity.  We  sent  a 
good,  willing  fellow,  who  had  cultivated  corn  in  its 
early  stages,  into  a  l(!-acre  field  last  Summer  for 
the  last  plowing.  The  gangs  were  set  to  keep  away 
from  the  roots  and  bang  the  soil  over  them.  We 
wondered  why  it  took  him  three  days  and  why  he 
thought  it  such  hard  work.  lie  had  fought  the  gangs 
and  cut  off  all  the  roots  close  up  to  the  stalks.  Then 
the  Fall  was  dry  and  his  $6  wages  was  counted  on 
the  loss  side  with  400  bushels  of  corn  at  75  cents. 
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Clover  in  an  Orchard. 


I  have  on  this  date  growing  in  my  ma¬ 
ture  apple  orchards  a  fine  crop  of  clover. 

Work  has  been  so  pressing  that  I  could 
not  turn  it  under  this  Spring.  What  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  with  it?  Could  I 
turn  in  pigs  and  by  feeding  some  addi¬ 
tional  grain  make  a  profit  on  it?  Would 
you  advise  cutting  it  for  hay?  I  know 
that  cutting  the  crop  in  orchards  and 
hauling  it  away  is  poor  practice,  but 
would  it  do  any  harm  to  do  it  now, 
where  the  remainder  is  going  to  be 
plowed  under  anyway?  F.  K. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

ARE  there  any  fruit  buds  on  the 
trees  this  year?  It  will  make 
some  difference  in  treatment  if 
the  trees  are  not  to  bear  this  season. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  plow  under 
the  clover  up  to  .Tune  first  if  that 
seemed  desirable.  With  such  late  plow¬ 
ing  the  soil  should  be  rolled  and  packed 
firmly  at  once,  and  at  least  1,000 
pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  used  to  the 
acre.  While  early  Spring  plowing  of 
such  clover  is  best  we  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  plow  late  if  we  could  not  do 
the  work  earlier.  A  drove  of  active 
pigs  would  make  good  use  of  this  clov¬ 
er.  They  should  be  fed  some  corn  and 
middlings  to  “balance”  the  clover,  and  have  free 
access  to  water,  salt,  charcoal  or  wood  ashes  and 
bone.  Unless  these  are  supplied  the  pigs  will  gnaw 
the  tree  trunks.  They  may  do  it  anyway,  in  which 
case  you  must  protect  the  trees  by  driving  strong 
stakes  about  them.  The  trouble  about  cutting  hay 
in  an  orchard  is  that  farmers  take  away  the  hay 
and  put  nothing  back.  We  cut  the  grass  in  several 
of  our  orchards  and  take  it  out  as  hay,  but  at  once 
haul  back  all  the  manure  on  hand  and  scatter  un¬ 
der  the  trees.  We  also  plan  to  top-dress  the  grass 
in  the  orchard.  Handled  in  this  way  with  a  fair 
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a  live  man.  It  was  no  pleasure  like  the  incessant 
fight  with  insect,  animal  and  bacterial  life,  with 
plans  for  soils,  seeds,  tillage,  grains,  feeds,  and  care 
of  several  kinds  of  companionable  animals,  nor  the 
growing  of  things  for  the  table,  training  trees  and 
multitudes  of  efforts  during  all  seasons  and  in  every 
kind  of  weather.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  work  in  an  office  and  the  discipline  and  hard¬ 
ships  which  develop  strength  in  the  fields. 

Talk  about  training  a  beginner  in  a  garden  or  on 
a  farm;  I  have  worked  50  years  learning  and  some¬ 
times  think  I  am  only  ready  to  begin,  while  I  can 
make  a  hand  in  trade  easily.  Think  of 
training  a  hand  to  do  what  I  did  dur¬ 
ing  my  five  hours  today.  I  trimmed  a 
lot  of  lambs,  sorted  Delaine  sheep  for 
wool,  size  and  constitution  and  set  two 
end  posts.  Other  days  have  more  va¬ 
riety  and  take  more  skill,  and  a  be¬ 
ginner  would  be  about  as  expert  as  a 
baby.  I  have  been  in  the  training  busi¬ 
ness,  and  had  a  good  many  spectators 
while  I  or  some  one  who  knew  did  the 
work.  Efficient  farm  work  is  a  growth 
and  comes  only  by  close  study  and 
long  practice,  and  life  is  too  short  for 
a  man  to  train  anyone  unless  it  is  his 
own  boy  who  grows  up  at  it. 

A  farmer  wears  plain  clothes  and 
sometimes  looks  seedy,  but  you  must 
never  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes.  I 
met  one  in  Southern  Ohio  under  his 
shade  tree.  He  had  bare  feet  and 
head,  was  unwashed,  unshaven  and 
uncombed,  and  half  clad  with  a  flan¬ 
nel  shirt  and  overalls.  Ilis  name  had 
a  high  flavor  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  my  thoughts 
from  it  and  his  looks  were  that  I  would  get  the  best 
from  Ireland,  but  he  kept  in  the  United  States,  and 
fascinated  me  with  more  botany,  geology  and  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry  than  I  had  ever  heard.  A  doctor, 
lawyer,  office  man,  banker,  etc.,  look  trim  and  smart 
compared  to  a  farmer,  but  any  chump  can  learn  so 
he  will  pass  for  places  like  theirs  in  a  few  years. 
The  farmer  knows  a  lot  that  few  ever  think  of.  He 
can  handle  more  machines  and  tools  dexterously, 
understands  animals,  seeds,  grains,  feeds,  soils, 
fences,  ditches,  woods,  buildings,  waterworks,  the 
relation  of  climate  to  each  operation, 
etc.,  better  than  the  man  in  any  other 
vocation,  and  then  he  must  know  mar¬ 
kets  at  both  ends,  deal  with  every  class 
of  business  and  know  nearly  as  much 
about  each  as  the  folks  in  it  know,  and 
to  think  that  a  tenderfoot  from  the 
city  or  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural 
or  any  other  college  can  either  go  to 
work  or  be  taught  suddenly  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  only  of  men  who  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  farmers. 

For  instance,  how  long  will  it  take 
to  teach  him  how  to  handle  a  spade 
dexterously  in  a  ditch  or  lay  tile  in 
it,  or  to  shear  sheep  or  doctor  foot  rot, 
or  train  a  colt  or  a  tree,  or  to  work 
horses  to  get  the  most  from  them  and 
keep  them  happy,  or  do  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  things  necessary  on  a  farm? 
The  simple  operations  of  manual  labor 
may  be  mastered.  A  beginner  can 
graduate  from  moving  enough  hay  for 
a  hen’s  nest  to  gather  a  bunch  with 
a  fork  and  lay  it  against 
the  load,  and  he  will  do 
the  end  of  the  harvest  he 
to  lay  nice  big  forkfuls  on 
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Orchard  Spraying  in  1950.  Fig.  271. 

This  represents  a  dream  of  the  artist,  who  probably  came  in  tired  from  working  a  hand  pump,  and 
well  fumigated  with  lime-sulphur.  He  has  the  coming  farmer  sailing  over  the  orchard  in  an  air¬ 
ship,  blowing  the  spray  down  upon  the  trees!  A  ridiculous  thing  you  say.  Yet  go  back  25  years, 
when  the  business  of  spraying  was  in  the  cradle,  and  see  what  your  father  would  have  said  if 
some  one  had  pictured  our  present  spraying  outlit.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  asked  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  to  give  our  artist  a  suggestion  for  a  picture  of  "clean  fruit  for  the  future.”  He  made  a 
sketch  of  a  boy  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  into  an  orchard — as  the  best  he  could  think  of! 


works  a  farm  needs  to  know  more  than  office 
Give  the  editor  unlimited  editorial  knowledge 
limited  farm  knowledge  and  good-bye  II.  N.-Y. 
man  near  the  soil  must  know  infinitely  more 
any  office  man.  Office  work  is  a  rut,  and  a 
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man  who  has  been  in  this  rut  can  take  a  boy  with  a 
common  school  education  and  teach  him  how  to 
stay  in  it.  The  writer  started  in  without  a  teacher, 
and  became  sales  manager  in  three  years,  with  high- 
salaried  men  under  him,  and  made  it  go  without 
any  loss  from  farm  plans.  There  was  some  money 
in  it,  but  not  enough  variety  of  thought  to  interest 


load,  and  so  with  every  one  of 
simple  operations,  while  there 
many  that  take  years  of  practice. 

This  is  written  to  show  soil  tillers 
that  they  are  well  fixed  in  knowledge. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  them,  and  have  associated 
with  all  other  classes.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  notice  you  will 
find  that  compared  to  the  stock  the 
farmer  must  have,  the  little  all  others 
have  is  deplorable.  Most  any  farmer 
can  walk  into  any  business  house,  office,  college, 
court  house  or  capitol  and  feel  that  be  carries  a 
greater  variety  of  more  useful  learning  than  any. 
not  farmers,  present.  Any  successful  farmer  can 
perambulate  Washington,  D.  C.,  without  apologies. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


When  a  man  must  seek  companionship  in  a  dog  is  it 
a  compliment  to  the  dog  or  the  reverse  to  the  man? 


It 
first 

come  back  year  after 
take  as  much  as  they 


seems  that  you  take  Summer  boarders  when  they 
come  to  your  house.  You  keep  them  when  they 
year.  They  keep  you  busy  and 
can  get. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Buckwheat  and  Rye  After  Barley. 

I  am  a  bit  puzzled  in  regard  to  the 
planting  of  barley,  buckwheat  and  rye 
on  page  692.  I  want  to  try  out  this 
scheme  of  planting,  but  it  is  not  clearly 
explained  whether  the  barley  and  the 
buckwheat  are  to  be  harvested  the  same 
season.  If  so  how  late  can  they  be  put 
in?  My  farm  is  located  in  Connecticut. 
The  climate  is  colder  than  in  the  coun¬ 
try  nearer  to  New  York.  w.  F. 

New  York. 

Barley  is  a  Spring  grain,  and  should 
be  seeded  about  the  same  time  as  oats. 
It  is  rather  late  now  for  sowing  barley. 
The  plan  was  to  sow  barley  early.  The 
grain  would  mature  in  early  July.  Then 
the  buckwheat  and  rye  would  be  seeded 
together — the  buckwheat  cut  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  rye  left  to  grow  on. 


A  Vine  With  a  History, 

The  parent  stem  of  the  immense  Scup- 
pernong  grapevine  now  growing  on  Roan¬ 
oke  Island.  North  Carolina,  is  shown  on 
the  first  page.  Like  the  banyan  tree  of 
India,  the  area  covered  by  the  vine  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  turn¬ 
ing  down  branches  on  the  outer  circum¬ 
ference,  which  have  taken  root,  till  at  the 
present  time  there  are  several  stems  or 
trunks,  none  being  as  large  as  the  one 
here  shown,  which  is  69  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  vine  covers  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  the  yield  of  fruit  is  prolific, 
varying  of  course  from  year  to  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  conditions.  It  is 
known  that  the  fruit  from  old  vines  of 
this  species  is  often  inferior  in  size,  and 
of  poor  quality,  but  the  reverse  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  this  instance,  as  the 
grapes  are  unusually  large,  juicy  and  lus¬ 
cious.  This  Monarch  of  the  Vineyard  is 
known  to  be  over  300  years  old,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  Island  it 
is  said  that  the  original  slip  was  plant¬ 
ed  way  back  in  1585-87  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  early  colonists.  A.  d.  dart. 


Eradicating  Horseradish. 

What  will  kill  horseradish? 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.  A.  N.  D. 

If  it  is  in  a  location  where  other  vege¬ 
tation  of  value  will  not  suffer,  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  salt  will  sometimes  prove 
quite  effective.  The  ground  should  be 
covered  with  salt  all  around  the  plants 
and  for  at  least  a  foot  away  from  them. 

When  horseradish  becomes  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  congenial  soil,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  entirely  rid  of  it,  as  every 
bit  of  root  left  in  the  ground  will  in  a 
short  time  throw  up  a  leaf  sprout,  and  if 
not  chopped  out  promptly  will  soon  be¬ 
come  a  well-established  vigorous  plant. 
When  once  well  established  in  rich  moist 
meadow  land,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  ever 
be  eradicated.  In  cultivated  land  there 
is  a  possibility  of  finally  getting  rid  of  it 
by  keeping  persistently  after  it  and  never 
allowing  it  to  make  much  growth  before 
rooting  it  out.  To  begin  with,  every 
plant  should  be  turned  out  with  a  strong 
spade,  and  every  particle  of  root  that  can 
be  found,  picked  up  and  removed  from 
the  land,  and  by  digging  up  those  that 
show  up  later,  as  soon  as  noticed,  you 
may  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years 
get  rid  of  it.  The  writer  adopted  this 
plan  with  a  small  patch  in  the  garden 
some  years  ago.  It  was  finally  eradicated 
but  it  required  four  years  to  do  it.  K. 


Hay  Crop  After  Potatoes. 

What  would  you  use  after  potatoes  as 
a  catch  crop  for  hay?  I  have  heard  that 
millet  is  poor  for  horse  feed.  The  land 
is  sandy  loam,  never  very  dry.  M. 

Of  course  it  depends  on  the  time  these 
potatoes  are  dug.  Are  they  early  pota¬ 
toes — dug  in  August?  Millet  makes  good 
cow  hay,  and  when  cut  before  the  heads 
form  is*  safe  feed  for  horses.  After  the 
heads  form  there  will  be  danger  in  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  the  horses.  You  can  sow  barley 
and  rye  together — three  pecks  each  to 
the  acre.  The  barley  can  be  cut  for  hay 
in  October  while  the  rye  will  live  over 
Winter  and  make  grain  or  green  ma¬ 
nure  next  year. 


Lime  Sulphur  and  Tent  Caterpillars. 

I  note  on  page  679  a  favorable  report 
on  the  use  of  lime-sulphur,  Winter 
strength,  for  tent  caterpillar.  This  is 
quite  a  pest  in  neglected  orchards  here 
but  we  have  found  lime-sulphur,  one  to 
eight,  to  control  it  satisfactorily.  Some¬ 


times  a  few  worms  come  out  of  egg  mass¬ 
es  on  sprayed  trees,  but  never  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  cause  any  serious  damage. 

Michigan.  w.  w.  clark. 

Yes.  Thorough  dormant  lime  and 
sulphur  spraying  one  or  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  buds  swell  in  Spring  will  clean  out 
tent  caterpillars  as  well  as  San  Jos4 
scale,  and  a  lot  of  fungus  troubles. 
“Great  stuff,”  lime-sulphur. 

j.  H.  HALE. 


Old  Bones  in  Orchard. 

I  intend  to  set  out  six  or  eight  fruit 
trees  on  a  city  lot — 50x60  feet — next 
Fall.  I  can  get  a  lot  of  old  dried  beef 
skulls  from  a  slaughter-house  for  the 
hauling.  Would  I  derive  enough  benefit 
for  my  trouble  breaking  these  old  skulls 
and  horns  up  with  a  sledge  hammer  and 
putting  a  layer  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
bottom  of  hole  before  setting  the  trees? 

Arizona.  c.  E. 

Yes.  this  will  pay.  The  results  from 
such  bones  will  be  slow  but.  in  time,  as 
the  trees  grow  stronger  their  roots  will 
reach  the  bones  and  slowly  utilize  them. 


Sweepings  from  Asphalt  Paving. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  belief  that 
street  sweepings  are  injurious  to  soils  on 
account  of  a  possibility  of  there  being  oils 
absorbed  by  them  from  asphalt  paving? 
I  should  be  able  to  get  them  in  large 
quantities  at  much  less  than  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  j.  F.  s. 

Progress.  Pa. 

Not  much.  Very  likely  some  samples 
of  the  sweepings  contain  oil.  but  not  all. 
If  there  is  a  chance  to  obtain  large  quan¬ 
tities  it  will  pay  to  have  a  fair  sample 
analyzed.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
readers  who  have  used  these  sweepings. 


Pasturing  in  Sprayed  Orchard. 

If  I  spray  an  orchard  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  four  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
how  soon  would  it  be  safe  to  turn  cows 
or  horses  in  it?  G.  S. 

Waynesfield,  O. 

It  depends  on  the  weather,  the  mate¬ 
rials  you  use  and  the  methods.  Ordin¬ 
ary  spraying  with  the  equivalent  of  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons 
of  water  would  be  safe  if  the  stock  were 
kept  out  three  days.  Many  farmers  turn 
the  stock  in  as  soon  as  spraying  is  done. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  actual  damage  is 
confined  to  cases  where  sprayers  were 
careless.  They  put  too  much  liquid  on 
the  trees,  making  a  heavy  drip  on  the 
grass  or  let  the  sediment  run  on  the 
ground.  Stock  will  sometimes  hunt  these 
places  and  feed. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC. — Ten  thousand  mine  em¬ 
ployes  and  mill  workers,  smeltermen  and 
laborers  will  share  in  the  distribution  of 
$500,000  which  is  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Calumet  and  Ileela  Mining  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Corporations  on  June  11.  Em¬ 
ployes  of  twelve  companies  whose  wages 
were  reduced  last  September  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  of  curtailment,  the  cause 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  depression 
brought  about  through  the  declaration  of 
war  in  Europe,  will  receive  sums  equal 
to  the  amount  they  lost  during  the  de- 
pi'ession.  The  mining  companies  are  re¬ 
ceiving  th  highest  price  per  pound  for 
their  output  of  copper  in  10  years. 

Clarence  B.  Whitman  and  John  B. 
Faunce,  New  York  real  estate  operators 
involved  in  wrecking  the  Roseville  Trust 
Company  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  were  con¬ 
victed  in  that  city,  May  14,  on  charges 
of  conspiracy.  John  B.  Scarlett,  a  di¬ 
rector,  and  Charles  A.  Nones,  a  former 
depositor,  were  given  State  prison  sen¬ 
tences  for  their  part  in  the  affair.  At  the 
same  time  Harry  W.  Foster,  also  a  di¬ 
rector,  was  given  a  year  in  the  county 
penitentiary.  Whitman  and  Faunce  were 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Roseville  Trust  Company  in  deals 
through  the  Intercity  Land  and  Security 
Company,  which  they  operated. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  hand¬ 
ed  down  a  decision,  May  13.  declaring 
constitutional  the  Denson  anti-advertis¬ 
ing  liquor  law.  The  court’s  decision  af¬ 
firms  the  judgment  of  Judge  Saffold 
Berney  of  the  Mobile  Law  and  Equity 
Court  in  granting  an  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  Mobile  Item  from  publishing 
liquor  advertisements  in  violation  of  the 
Denson  law  and  reverses  the  decision  of 
Judge  J.  H.  Miller  of  the  Birmingham 
City  Court  in  refusing  to  grant  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  W.  C.  Delaye,  a 
news  dealer  in  Birmingham,  from  selling 
papers  containing  liquor  advertisements. 

Yaqui  Indians,  who  attacked  a  colony 
of  65  Americans,  including  women  and 
children,  near  Esperanza,  south  of  Guay- 
mas,  Mexico,  have  killed  three  and 
wounded  several  others,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  received  May  13.  Fifteen  Ameri¬ 
cans,  headed  by  “Tex”  O’Reilly,  left  the 
border  on  that  date  near  Nogales.  Ariz., 
to  rescue  American  women  and  children 
in  the  Esperanza  district.  Governor 
Maytorena,  heading  the  Villa  administra¬ 
tion  in  Sonora,  is  said  to  have  sent  all 


the  troops  he  can  spare  from  nearby  gar¬ 
risons.  and  believes  they  can  control  the 
situation.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
best  of  all  troops  in  the  State  have  joined 
General  Villa  in  his  prolonged  battle  with 
the  Carranza  forces  under  Obregon.  south 
of  Leon.  The  colonists  are  concentrated 
at  Yaqui  Pueblo,  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
coast  if  the  troops  do  not  quell  the  dis¬ 
turbance  so  they  can  return  to  their 
properties. 

The  purchase  of  the  United  States 
navy’s  first  dirigible  balloon  was  author¬ 
ized.  May  14.  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  It  will  cost  $45,636.  The 
dirigible  ordered  is  designed  to  carry 
eight  men,  four  of  which  will  be  the  crew, 
making  it  possible  to  ship  four  student 
observers.  The  dirigible  will  be  175  feet 
in  length  and  55  feet  in  height  and  will 
have  a  gas  capacity  of  110.000  cubic 
feet.  She  is  designed  for  a  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  and  at  any  time 
her  x’adius  of  action,  which  is  about  two 
hours,  may  be  doubled  by  replacing  the 
weight  of  the  extra  men  with  the  same 
weight  of  gasoline. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decided.  May  15.  that  the  railroads  own¬ 
ing  and  operating  steamship  lines  on  the 
Great  Lakes  must  give  them  up  after 
December  1.  The  principal  Eastern 
trunk  lines,  which  carry  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  freight  traffic  between  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  and  the  West,  are  affected, 
and  the  decision  may  partially  alter  the 
trade  routes  over  which  are  moved  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  the  West’s  rich  stores  of 
raw  materials — principally  grain  and 
ores — to  the  East,  and  millions  of  tons 
of  manufactured  products  to  the  West 
and  Northwest.  In  effect  the  decision  es¬ 
tablishes  a  water  route,  independent  of 
railway  control,  from  New  York  to  Du¬ 
luth  and  other  westernmost  points  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  to  Chicago  and  other 
points  on  Lake  Michigan,  through  a 
chain  of  waterways — the  Hudson  River, 
Erie  Canal,  the  Great  Lakes  and  con¬ 
necting  rivers. 

The  heaviest  snowfall  in  May  in  many 
years  was  reported.  May  18.  from  North¬ 
western  States.  The  Dakotas,  Minne¬ 
sota.  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
were  covered  with  light  snow  and  the 
fall  was  noted  at  points  in  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley.  While  reports  of 
heavy  damage  from  frost  come  from 
northern  points  the  snowfall,  Weather 
Bureau  officials  say,  saved  berry  crops 
and  fruits.  In  the  fruit  belt  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  growers  burned  charcoal 
gas  stoves.  May  19  a  blanket  of  snow 
from  two  to  eight  inches  deep  covered 
western  Nebraska,  eastern  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  and  a  part  of  South  Dakota. 
At  Cheyenne  the  snow  was  five  inches 
deep.  From  Sterling,  Col.,  to  McCook, 
Neb.,  it  was  from  two  to  eight  inches 
deep.  At  Alliance,  Neb.,  the  depth  was 
seven  inches.  In  the  eastern  half  of 
Nebraska  a  general  rain  fell.  In  north¬ 
western  Kansas  three  inches  of  snow  fell 
May  19. 

May  17  President  Wilson  visited  New 
York,  where  he  reviewed  5.000  sailors 
from  the  Atlantic  fleet.  The  great  fleet 
left  the  Hudson,  May  18,  for  ocean  man¬ 
oeuvres.  It  was  said  that  greater  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  in  guarding  the  Pres¬ 
ident  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil 
War. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Montana 
reports  heavy  damage  to  wheat  from  the 
army  cutworm.  There  are  reports  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  of  depredations  by 
the  “devastating  eel-worm.”  a  nematode 
infesting  bulb  crops.  It  is  very  destruc¬ 
tive  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  has 
not  appeared  as  a  dangerous  pest  in  this 
country  heretofore. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Lumsden  of  Ithaca  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  department  of  floriculture  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Wilson, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  New 
York  State,  The  building  originally 
erected  for  the  Manufactures  and  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  will  be  used  for  all  horticul¬ 
tural  products. 

The  new  department  of  farm  markets, 
which  was  created  by  the  last  Idaho  legis¬ 
lature,  officially  came  into  existence  at 
Boise.  May  8,  with  Director  W.  G. 
Scholtz  in  charge.  This  department  will 
include  a  listing  bureau  for  farm  lands, 
to  facilitate  sales  and  purchase  of  farm 
property  and  a  free  employment  bureau, 
as  well  as  those  special  lines  of  activity 
concerned  with  the  distribution  of  farm 
products. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  May  18,  removed  the  quar¬ 
antine  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Jefferson 
counties. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


TWO-YEAR  OLDS 

Five  to  Seven  Feet  High 


25  cents  Each 

$18  per  100 

Baldwin,  McIntosh  Red,  Gravenstein, 
Northern  Spy,  Tolman  Sweet, 
Hubbardston,  Duchess 

ALL  FRESH  FROM  THE  GROUND 
VERY  FINEST  QUALITY 

New  England  Nurseries 
212  Concord  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

boats  every  hand  implement  for  killing 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate 
ot  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  also  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will 
operate  as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier 
and  faster  than  any  $5,  $10  or  $1.7  spray 
pump.  Insist  on  >onr  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  little  implement.  Prepaid, 

?5c.  Circulars. 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO.,  Oept.H,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Peach,  Truck  and  Berry  Baskets,  Berr} 
Crates,  Apple  Boxes,  Ladders,  etc 
Write  for  Catalog 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md 


LARGE * 

Friend  sprayer 

im.  “FRIEND"  MFG.CO.  gasport.n 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

f  *  •  Everlasting  Alt*  IT 

Grimm  Alralia 

Produces  piants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa”, 
and  sample  free.  Will  nlso  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


THOUSANDS 

I  plants — $1.50  pei 


A  NT)  THOUSANDS  OF 
PLANT  S — Sw  net  potato 
plants— $1.50  per  1,000;  $1.25  per  5,000  lots.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Tomato,  $1  per  1.000.  Order  direct 
or  send  for  free  catalog.  Prompt  delivery.  PENROSE 
PLANE  &  TRUCK  FARM,  W.  P.  Drake,  Prop.,  Dover.  Delaware 

COW  PEAS  at  WHOLESALE 

Write  for  prices. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro. 

Dpt.  1 62,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Established  1870. 


MILLET  b  CLOVER 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers. 


TOMATO 

riixo 


l— PEPPER-EGG— SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY 
PLANTS.  Price  List  on  application. 
CUXO  BECKER,  :  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


P  A  D  CAI  F — Sweet  Potato  Plants,  100 
r  V  rx  iTHUL  50c.  300.  $1.00.  Postpaid. 
$2.00  per  1,000.  Tomato,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Catalogue 
Free.  IV.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  HA11TLY,  DEL. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  $  1(H)  pm- 

1,000.  $8.60  per  lO.OOO:  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.50 
per  l.OOO;  fAl  MKI.OWER,  PEPPEKS.  Efifl  PLANTS,  $2.50 
per  l.OOO.  Send  lor  lint.  i.  C.  SCIIMIDT,  IlrUtol.  Pe. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  SWEET  POTATO.  TOMATO.  PEPPER, 
CAULIFLOWER.  CELERY,  EGG  PLANTS 
Leading,  varieties.  Large  or  small  lots,  by  express  or 
mail.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  I,.  SQUIRES  Remsenbiirg,  N.  Y. 


Vpo-ptahlp  Planfc- ' Tomato,  Pepper,  Celery,  Caulr- 
icgclaUlc  r I d II lb  flower.  Cabbage  and  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N  J. 


SW  F'  F1  T  SEED,  of  high  Quality,  specially 
v->  ”  *  treated  for  full,  quick  germination, 

p T  /v \  f  XT'  T)  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

L/LrVJ  V  trK  E.  BARTON,  Bax  29,  FalmoiKh,  Ky. 


For  Sale:  500,000  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Cabbage.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  anti  Celery  Plants.  Send 
for  -price  list.  Special  prices  on  largo  lots.  ROMANCE 
SEED  AND  l-l.ANT  FARM,  Caleb  Boggs  k  So.i,  Clieiwold,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive 
Varieties* 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY  . 
CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS.  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES 

Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Rcuiseuburg,  N.  Y . 


PLANTS— Leading  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  $1;  Cab¬ 
bage,  75c. ;  Peppers,  $1.25;  Canliflower, $2.50;  Celery. 
$1.50  per  1,000.  Pamphlet  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


C>|  5»  r»+C— ^ Tomato,  Cabbage,  Pepper  and  Cel- 
■  IC1IIIO  cry .  Also  Belgian  Hares.  Prices 

reasonable.  CHESTER  N.  DE  VINE.  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Lin<4<n-T\Arirw»— ’ 7$fc-  lb.  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
A  W111C  Agents  Wanted.  Sample  and 


3  feet  wide 


Chas.  C.  Gelder,  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  says:— 
"My  stand  of  Crimson  Clover  sown  in  over  60 
acres  of  standing  corn  in  1913  by  the  Eureka  One 
Horse  Seeder  was  the  best  and  most  uniform 
I  have  ever  had.” 


A  New  Seeder — Between  Rows 

Reduces  Labor  and  Assures  Better  Results 
Than  From  Any  Other  Method  or  Machine 

For  seeding  and  covering  seed  between  rows  of  corn,  etc.  Sows 
clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  17  flat 
teeth  cover  the  seed  to  any  depth  desired  and  leave  the  field 
level.  Wind  does  not  interfere.  Seeder  mechanism  and  teeth 
same  as  used  on  our  large  machines  for  11  years.  Accurate  and 
adjusts  for  various  quantities.  Shipped  from  branch  near  you. 

Eureka  One  Horae  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

also  forms  dust  mulch  and  kills  weeds.  It  is  an  ideal  cultivator 
for  farm  or  garden.  Works  close  to  small  plants.  Any  of  the 
teeth  can  be  removed.  Light  weight  with  greatest  strengt-J— 
all  parts  of  steel  or  malleable  Iron,  except  handles.  Eas.ly 
operated.  Low  price.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1200.  Utica,  N.  /. 
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Methods  of  Grafting. 

Forty  years  ago  I  used  to  help  my 
father  top-work  apple  trees.  He  out  the 
limbs  slanting  and  used  one  scion  on  the 
high  side,  as  shown  in  cut.  He  claimed 
the  sun  and  rain  did  not  affect  the  cut 
surface  so  much,  and  it  would  heal  over 
better  and  stronger.  It  was  very  seldom 
one  failed  to. grow,  and  he  got  better  tops 
than  anyone  else  there.  a.  g.  k. 

Winter  Haven.  Fla. 

This  is  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  I  am 
therefore  not  prepared  to  say  positively 
if  the  cutting  of  the  stub  at  an  angle  is 
of  any  advantage  over  cutting  it  square 
off  or  not,  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  and 
understood,  that  one 
graft  in  a  branch 
would  be  very  likely 
to  make  a  more  rap¬ 
id  and  stronger 
growth  than  if  this 
branch  had  two  to 
support,  and  I  think 
this  would  be  true, 
no  matter  w  hat 
shape  the  end  of  the 
stub  was  cut.  The 
general  practice  is  to  cut  the  limb 
straight  through,  and  has  evidently  been 
so  from  the  beginning,  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  print  nor  in  practice  any  other 
method  advocated  or  use'd.  If  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  stub  to  a  bevel  angle  was  of 
any  distinct  advantage  it  certainly 
would  have  been  discovered  long  ago  by 
professional  tree  men.  and  its  advantages 
been  described  in  at  least  some  one  of 
the  many  articles  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  grafting.  In  almost 
every  locality  will  be  found  men  who 
have  certain  well-defined  theories  about 
how  some  one  or  more  things  should  bo 
done,  following  out  these  theories  in 
every  job  of  the  kind  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform,  using  persuasive  arguments 
to  their  neighbors  and  friends  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  their  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  the  only  proper  and  correct 
way  to  perform  the  work.  In  most  cases 
these  men  are  perfectly  sincere  and  hon¬ 
est  in  their  beliefs,  hut  in  many  cases 
entirely  wrong,  and  do  not  know  it.  as 
they  have  never  made  a  comparative  test 
along  with  the  old  established  methods. 

I  remember  well,  the  orders  we  used  to 
receive  from  some  of  our  customers  for 
fruit  trees,  giving  positive  instructions 
to  clip  a  little  of  the  outer  bark  off  the 
bodies  of  the  trees  on  the  north  side,  as 
they  wished  to  have  them  stand  in  the 
orchard  exactly  as  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.  These  men  had  a  theory  that 
if  the  trees  were  turned  around  so  that 
the  side  that  faced  the  north  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery  should  face  any  other  direction  in 
the  orchard,  they  would  fail  to  give  as 
good  results.  These  men  were  honest  in 
their  beliefs,  but  mistaken,  and  were  not 
aware  of  it,  as  they  had  never  experi¬ 
mented  with  trees  planted  any  other  way 
as  far  as  they  knew.  We  wax  the  end 
of  the  stub,  and  the  cleft  to  keep  out 
air  and  water,  and  if  this  wax  is  proper¬ 
ly  made  and  properly  applied,  these  two 
elements  will  be  excluded  long  enough 
to  permit  the  scion  to  form  a  permanent 
union  with  the  stub,  and  the  closing  of 
the  cleft  by  new  growth.  But  if  the  wax 
and  waxing  are  at  fault,  the  results  will 
be  the  same  with  the  beveled  cut  stub  as 
with  the  square  cut,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  the  results  will  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful,  if  the  wax  and  waxing  is  good. 
However  the  idea  seems  to  merit  some 
consideration,  and  if  any  others  of  the 
I* ural  readers  have  experimented  along 
the  lines  described  in  the  above  letter, 
the  results  would  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  many  others.  K. 


Budding  Peach  Trees. 

I  have  a  500-tree  peach  orchard  of  very 
'  igorous  growth,  four  years  old.  I  found 
last  year  on  fruiting  quite  a  number 
were  misfits.  Will  you  inform  me  if  it 
is  feasible  to  re-bud  these  trees  on  the 
branches  from  desired  varieties?  How 
much  wood  to  remove,  and  where,  in 
brief,  the  whole  procedure.  s.  P.  F. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Four-year-old  peach  trees  that  are  un¬ 
true  to  name  can  easily  be  budded  over 
to  desirable  sorts.  The  trees  should  be 
cut  back  severely  at  this  time,  leaving 
only  the  stubs  of  the  main  branches 
about  two  to  three  feet  in  length.  These 
will  send  out  strong,  new  growths,  and 


one  or  two  of  these  to  each  stub  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  all  others  rubbed 
off  soon  after  they  start.  The  new  shoots 
will  be  ready  for  budding  the  latter  part 
of  August.  The  desired  variety  may  then 
be  placed  upon  each  tree  by  the  common 
method  of  shield  budding.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  the  budded  shoots  should  be 
cut  back  to  a  point  just  above  the  in¬ 
serted  bud,  and  only  shoots  from  such  in¬ 
serted  buds  should  be  allowed  to  grow. 
All  of  those  which  develop  naturally 
from  the  stock  itself  should  be  rubbed 
off  as  they  develop.  The  top-working  of 
young  peach  trees  that  are  untrue  to 
name  has  been  practiced  extensively  in 
some  cases.  Two  seasons  will  be  lost  in 
cutting  back  the  trees  and  securing  a 
new  top,  yet  this  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  compared  to  the  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  the  undesirable  trees  and  the 
replanting  of  others.  An  observation  of 
the  top-worked  peach  trees  in  the  State 
experiment  orchard  at  Vineland  might 
make  the  matter  even  more  clear.  Other 
trees  in  the  same  orchard  are  to  be  bud¬ 
ded  over  to  different  varieties  the  pres¬ 
ent  Summer.  m.  a.  blake. 


Cultivation  of  Vegetables. 

1.  When  should  we  work  close  to  vege¬ 
tables  and  when  should  we  not  work  close 
to  them  ?  2.  When  should  we  work  deep 
around  them  and  when  should  we  not 
work  deep?  s.  a. 

Ada,  O. 

A  good  general  rule  to  follow  in  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  is  to  cultivate 
relatively  deep  and  close  while  plants  are 
small.  As  plants  grow  the  cultivator 
should  not  go  quite  so  close,  and  the  teeth 
should  be  set  more  shallow.  The  deep 
cultivation  at  the  start  encourages  the 
plant  to  root  deeply.  It  also  stirs  the 
soil  and  through  the  letting  in  of  air,  it 
warms  it.  As  plants  get  larger  they  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  feeding  surface  for  their 
roots,  therefore  the  cultivator  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  plant  and  it  should  be 
set  to  run  shallow.  The  last  cultivations 
are  valuable  chiefly  because  they  help  to 
hold  the  moisture.  Shallow  cultivation 
will  do  this  as  well  as  or  better  than  deep 
cultivation.  The  above  refers  chiefly  to 
plants.  Where  tiny  seeds  have  been  sown 
the  first  cultivation  should  be  shallow, 
and  not  very  close  until  the  plants  are  up 
and  well  established,  after  which  we 
would  cultivate  just  as  for  plants  that 
have  been  transplanted  from  cold  frames. 

TKUCKER,  JR. 


Destroying  Purslane. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  pars¬ 
ley  in  garden?  I  have  pulled  up  by  root, 
plowed  and  every  other  way  I  can  think 
of  and  it  is  still  there.  I  have  been  15 
years  trying  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  there  is 
as  much  now  as  when  I  began.  j.  e. 

Melrose,  Mass. 

The  author  of  the  above  question  sure¬ 
ly  cannot  mean  parsley,  as  it  is  a  hardy 
biennial,  grown  in  every  garden,  and  is 
much  prized  for  garnishing  and  seasoning. 
It  seems  to  seed  the  second  year  and  dies 
soon  after  maturing  the  crop.  Purslane 
is  a  hardy  annual  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Portulaca  family.  Owing  to  its  fleshy 
and  watery  top  growth  it  will  live  for 
days  exposed  to  the  sun  and  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  if  it  has  the  smallest  amount  of 
encouraging  moisture  it  will  re-establish 
itself  and  soon  be  as  thrifty  as  before 
being  dug  up.  I  know  of  no  weed  that  is 
more  difficult  to  kill  out,  and  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  it  can  be  accomplished  is  never 
to  allow  a  single  plant  to  go  to  seed.  The 
seeds  are  very  small  and  are  borne  in  cap¬ 
sules  at  the  terminal  of  the  main  and  lat¬ 
eral  branches;  each  capsule  contains  50 
to  a  hundred  or  more  tiny  seeds,  which 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  will  germinate 
after  several  years,  so  that  to  eradicate 
it  will  require  several  years’  time,  even  if 
no  more  are  allowed  to  ripen  and  spread 
a  new  supply  of  seed.  k. 


Apples  for  Northern  New  York. 

I  would  add  to  the  article  by  Chas.  S. 
Phelps,  page  554,  a  recommendation  for 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  We  consider  it 
the  best  green  apple  that  grows  and  it 
should  be  hardy  almost  anywhere  in  this 
State.  With  us  it  requires  some  thin¬ 
ning,  but  will  give  a  moderate  crop  near¬ 


ly  every  year.  H  I  were  planning  to 
plant  an  orchard  in  Northern  New  York 
or  anywhere  else  I  should  go  to  some 
cider  mill  for  seeds,  grow  my  own  seed¬ 
lings  and  then  bud  or  graft  them  to  the 
varieties  desired.  Budding  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  operation,  and  one  can  then  get  trees 
of  the  desired  variety  (if  the  scions  are 
taken  from  bearing  trees  of  known  value) 
and  usually  free  from  root  gall  (if  the 
land  is  not  infected.)  ’  a.  c.  w. 

On  page  554  E.  E.  Iv.  asks  what  ap¬ 
ples  to  plant,  Winter  fruit  only,  and  Mr. 
Phelps  goes  on  to  advise  Summer  and  Fall 
varieties.  Transparent  is  a  great  and 
early  bearer,  but  will  not  stand  shipment, 
and  one  or  two  trees  will  supply  quite  a 
lot  of  nearby  customers,  but  they  must  be 
picked  at  just  the  right  time  and  deliv¬ 
ered  at  once  or  they  are  a  dead  loss  un¬ 
less  they  can  be  made  into  apple  sauce 
and  sold  in  that  form.  St.  Lawrence  is 
a  good  Fall  apple.  Duchess  and  Wealthy 
are  of  no  account.  Of  the  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  he  advises,  I  hardly  think  Fameuse 
and  McIntosh  would  fully  meet  that  term, 
being  strictly  late  Fall  and  early  Winter 
sorts,  good  and  of  high  quality,  but  soft 
shippers.  Why  not  mention  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  and  Baldwin,  two  of  the  best  Win¬ 
ter  sellers  as  well  as  heavy  croppers,  and 
both  the  best  of  shippers? 

Mr.  Keenan’s  experience  with  pears 
corresponds  with  my  own. 

Vermont.  c.  a.  chapman. 


Lime-sulphur  and  Cedar  Rust. 

Noticing  the  discussion  in  regard  to 
cedar  rust  I  wish  to  state  that  we  have  a 
row  of  cedars  planted  10  years  ago,  and  I 
had  often  observed  partly  dead  twigs 
which  gave  the  trees  a  brownish  cast.  I 
have  also  seen  elsewhere  the  cedar  “ap¬ 
ples”  that  C.  V.  G.  writes  of,  both  in  the 
“apple”  and  jelly-like  forms.  Our  trees 
made  a  rapid  growth  and  though  quite 
small  when  transplanted  are  now  from 
10  to  12  feet  high.  A  few  years  ago  we 
began  spraying  them  with  lime-sulphur 
solution  same  as  applied  to  peach  trees, 
since  which  time  the  trees  have  taken  on 
a  livelier  green  and  are  handsomer  in 
form,  the  difference  being  quite  noticeable 
to  those  who  are  given  to  noticing  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  While  not  disagreeing  with 
H.,  Maryland,  as  to  this  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  entirely  eradicating  cedar  rust,  I 
would  hesitate  to  cut  down  the  trees 
without  giving  them  another  chance  by 
this  method  of  spraying.  We  spray  them 
at  the  same  season  as  the  peach  trees, 
and  it  makes  but  little  extra  trouble.  In 
fact,  all  the  shrubbery  in  the  yard  is 
benefited  by  a  dose  of  lime-sulphur,  at 
least  once  a  year,  when  dormant. 

Ohio.  MRS.  C.  L.  VOLLMER. 


Lime-sulphur  for  Tent  Caterpillars. 

Referring  to  your  note  on  page  679 
about  lime-sulphur  and  tent  caterpillars, 
my  experience  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  that  whenever  trees  were  sprayed 
with  this  material.  Winter  strength,  be¬ 
fore  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  leaves  open, 
all  eggs  were  destroyed.  I  have  sprayed 
a  great  number  of  trees  for  different  per¬ 
sons,  and  in  every  case  the  results  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.  d.  e.  s. 


Shade  Trees;  Keeping  Apples. 

Reading  the  article  by  A.  C.  W.  on 
page  683  I  am  moved  to  inquire  what  he 
considers  a  short-lived  tree.  There  are, 
I  think,  miles  of  maple-shaded  streets  in 
this  town.  Those  who  planted  them  long 
ago  ceased  from  their  labors,  but  their 
work  remains.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
many  of  these  trees  are  a  hundred  years 
old,  some  perhaps  not  more  than  75,  prob¬ 
ably  more  of  that  generation  less  than  50 
years  of  age.  Does  he  expect  a  tree  to 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah? 

And  again  about  keeping  apples.  We 
put  them  in  the  cellar  in  bins  and  open 
barrels  and  I  have  just  been  putting  up 
apples,  most  of  them  apparently  as  fresh 
and  plump  as  when  put  in  with  very  little 
decay.  The  cellar  is  cool  and  rather 
damp  and  has  been  opened  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  apples  were  sprayed 
and  carefully  picked.  n.  e.  r. 


When  _  _  . _ 

Y,  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Sou  write  advertisers  mention 


Spraying  Pays 

Not  only  ag  protection  against  bugs  and  blight,  but 
every  spraying  makes  healthier  plants  and  larger 
yields  of  better  quality.  Machine  pays  for  itself  on 
ten  acres,  first  year. 

IRON  AGE  Sprayers 

have  double  acting  pumps,  wood  tanks,  thorough  automatic 
mixing  of  solutions,  wind  shift,  pressed  brass  nozzles  and 
strainers.  For  one  or  two  horses.  See  your  dealer  and  write 
us  for  new  “Spray”  catalog  and  spraying  guide.  Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  COMPANY 


50  or 
100 
Gallon 
Tank* 


Box 

29 

Grenlocli 

N.J. 


Orchard 
Attachment 
If  wanted 


CASE 

Baling 

Presses 


Beat  all  others  for  fine,  fast 
work  and  small  power  consumption. 
Largest  size  machine  will  turn  out  4  to  6  tons 
per  hour  with  10  h.  p.  engine.  Mechani¬ 
cally  excellent.  Like  all  CASE  machin¬ 
ery.  they  are  built  to  produce  results. 
Smoother  Bales— More  of  Them 
These  are  the  things  you  want.  And  CASE 
Presses  give  them.  More  of  them  per  hour— 
with  lessholpnnd  less  h.  p.  And  years  longer 
eorvice.  Mail  postcard  for  new  Baling  Press 
Catalog  and  prices.  (302) 

1. 1.  Cate  Threshing  Machine  Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  824Racine,WU. 


HAY  BALERS 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.  Biggest  re¬ 
sults  and  profits  for  users. 
VY  rite  for  latest  Catalog 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

?044  Hampihire  SI.,  Quincy,  III. 


makes  clean,  com¬ 
pact  bales  of  any¬ 
thing  balable.  Built 
by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


HAY  BALING  IS  EASY 


With  the  Famous 

ADMIRAL 

MOTOR  PRESS 

Leverage  does  the  work. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  showing 
hay  baling  records. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,  Box  101  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Note  These  Low  Wholesale  Price* 

_  on  high  grade  Century  Rubber  Roofing 

25  YR.  GUARANTEE 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  R.  R.  Station  East  of 
Mississippi  River  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River  (FREIGHT 
PREPAID  on  3  rolls  or  more) 

38  lb.  $1.10  !spib.  $1.30  f0p,,yb.  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  Iowa  add  5  cents  per  roll. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These  prices 
for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Save25<to40.  No  mill 
ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq,  ft.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

904 U  X  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  121  I  Katherine  Bldg.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill, 


Freight 

Prepaid 


ireston 

The  Tires  That  Have  Always  Delivered 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 

'T'HIS  service  brought  the  volume;  tremendous  volume 
A  brought  down  the  cost  of  production;  factory  effi¬ 
ciency,  international  marketing  facilities— all  these 
bring  down  the  cost  to  you — so  that  now  you  can  get 
Firestones  at  the  price  of  ordinary  tires.  Your  dealer 
Is  doubtless  supplied. 

Free  Firestone  Offer 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  and  the  make  of  your 
tires  and  we  will  send  you,  free,  a  fine,  waterproof, 
rubberized  Tube  Bag.  Every  car-owner  should 
have  one.  Ask,  also,  for  our  Free  Book  No.  18 
on  “The  Care  and  Repair  of  Tires.”  Address 


z\r 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
“America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers ” 
Akron,  O— Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Most 

Miles 

per 

Dollar 


750 


THE  RURAL  NEW>YORKER 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


May  14.  Eggs,  20 ;  butter,  30 ;  pota¬ 
toes.  50;  apples,  60.  Good  cows  any¬ 
where  from  $40  up  to  $60.  Hay.  $20. 
Good  horses  from  $200  to  $250. 

Blooming  Grove,  Pa.  C.  S.  F. 

May  14.  There  are  about  20.000  gal¬ 
lons  of  maple  syrup  made  in  Windham 
and  Londonderry,  Vt..  and  about  12.000 
in  Chester  and  a  little  of  the  towns  of 
Rockingham.  The  price  is  off  about  25 
cents  this  year ;  syrup,  $1  per  gallon ; 
$1.25  in  1914.  L.  g.  m, 

Bartonsville,  Vt. 

to  show  a  good  increase,  chiefly  to  supply 
the  eondenseries.  Wheat  is  $2.90  for  a 
two-bushel  sack.  Potatoes  are  $40  a  ton. 
Strawberries  are  early  and  fairly  abun¬ 
dant.  and  bring  about  $2  a  crate.  There 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  raspberries  for  ship¬ 
ment  East.  R.  S.  P. 

May  17.  Apples  show  tremendous  blos¬ 
som.  clusters  almost  ready  to  burst. 
Frost  permitting  we  should  have  two  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  this  year  again.  Horses 
cheap  $120  or  less ;  oats.  70-80  cents. 
Apple  prices  were  fair.  J.  R. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

Our  peach  trees  about  hero  did  not 
blossom  to  speak  of.  although  we  had 
plenty  of  fruit  buds.  We  had  a  few 
days  about  Christmas  below  zero,  as  low 
as  18.  Is  this  too  cold  a  climate  for 
peaches  at  a  profit?  We  have  not  had 
any  for  two  years  now?  A.  J.  K. 

Millport.  N.  Y. 

May  12.  No.  1  h  y  is  selling  at  $25  a 
ton ;  very  scarce ;  oats,  75  and  80 ;  no 
market  for  potatoes ;  they  are  selling  for 
30  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  must  have  10.000  bushels  in  their 
cellars.  Good  cows  are  selling  at  $60  to 
$100.  Butter  at  the  stores,  33  to  35 ; 
veal.  12%  ;  milk,  7c.  quart.  J.  M. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

May  14.  Not  many  beef  cattle  fed  here. 
Steers.  6-7  cents ;  dry  cows  and  bulls.  5 
cents;  hogs,  7  cents;  sheep.  5  cents  live 
weight ;  horses.  $100  to  $200.  Chickens, 
12  to  15  cents ;  eggs,  18  centsj^  creamery 
butter,  30  cents;  cheese.  15;  wheat, 
$1.50;  corn,  85;  rye  and  buckwheat,  $1. 
barley,  80;  oats,  60;  potatoes  to  car.  30 
cents;  retail,  40;  hay,  $14.  w.  w.  I. 

Canoe  Camp.  Pa. 

May  8.  We  have  had  a  heavy  rainfall 
in  this  section  during  the  last  wreek.  and 
wheat,  oats,  meadows  and  pastures  are 
looking  just  fine.  Strawberries  are  ripe 
and  a  good  crop;  apple  crop  will  not  be 
so  good  as  indicated  at  blooming  time,  as 
they  are  dropping  badly  since  bloom  shed. 
Prospects  very  good  for  peaches.  Corn 
mostly  planted.  Horses  and  cattle  not 
selling  much  for  the  last  few  months. 
Wheat,  $1.40;  corn,  95;  oats,  70;  hay, 
$15;  eggs.  17:  butter,  15;  hens  12c. 

Washburn,  Tenn.  w.  H. 

May  17.  Potatoes  are  almost  a  dead 
letter,  price  to  car  about  20  or  25  cents 
per  bushel.  No  fat  cattle  here ;  milch  cows 
$50  to  $65;  veal  calves.  7  to  7%  cents 
per  pound.  Eggs,  18  to  20  at  the  stores. 
Butter,  25.  No  fruit  here  at  present, 
will  be  later  if  we  do  not  get  a  frost  to 
kill  everything;  it  is  cold  here  to-day; 
unless  it  warms  up  before  weather  clears 
off  we  shall  get  a  big  frost.  Our  factory 
gets  16%  cents  per  pound  for  cheese  de¬ 
livering  at  the  station.  Hay  $12  at  the 
barn.  J-  L-  c. 

Flysses,  Pa. 

May  17.  We  are  all  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farmers,  onions  and  celery  especial¬ 
ly.  Butter  selling  for  about  30c ;  cows 
from  $60  to  $80.  This  has  been  a  very 
fine  Spring  for  farmers,  so  dry  that  they 
could  work  all  kinds  of  wet  land.  Grain 
has  come  up  well.  The  season  is  about 
three  weeks  earlier  than  last.  Fruit  all 
in  full  bloom.  Indications  of  a  large 
fruit  crop  of  everything.  A  large  acre¬ 
age  of  onions  put  in  ;  they  have  come  up 
well ;  will  be  a  big  acreage  of  celery  put 
in.  Grass  looking  very  good;  everybody 
ready  to  plant  corn  this  week.  Orchard 
well  sprayed  before  the  bloom ;  lots  of 
tent  caterpillars.  E.  D.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y._. 

After  making  a  full  and  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  our  fruit  conditions  in  this 
county,  (Fremont),  I  find  they  were 
never  better.  Our  small  fruits,  princi¬ 
pally  cherries,  show  that  they  will  aver¬ 
age  a  good  crop  and  our  apple  bloom  has 
never  s-t  better.  If  good  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  during  the  growing  season,  our  ap¬ 
ple  crop  at  Canon  City,  Col.,  and  locali¬ 
ty  will  amount  to  1,200  cars  of  apples. 
The  recent  freeze  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  State  fortunately  did  not  do  any 
damage  here.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do 
any  smudging  in  this  section  and  Canon 
City  expects  a  full  crop  of  apples. 

G.  M.  RICE, 

Fremont  County  Horticultural  Inspector. 

May  12.  Prices  farmers  get  for  produce 
are  :  Wheat.  $1.50.  What  he  pays  at  mill 
for  feed,  corn.  75 ;  flour,  $3.90 ;  shorts, 
$1.80;  rye,  90;  bran,  $1.60;  chop,  $1.90; 
oats,  55;  fat  steers.  7;  calves,  veal.  7  to 
30;  cows,  from  $40  to  $140  at  public 
sales.  Milk  retailed  by  dairy  wagons,  6 
cents.  Cream,  40  cents  per  gallon  ;  but¬ 
ter  fat,  30;  butter,  creamery,  30  to  35; 
country  butter,  24  cents.  Chickens,  12; 
price  paid  at  stores  and  markets;  eggs, 
15;  potatoes,  old,  60;  onions,  80.  Fat 


hogs  7,  lard  12,  hams  14 ;  shoulder,  11 ; 
cows  and  steer  hides,  13%:  bulls,  12. 
Horses,  $100  to  $250;  mules,  good  span, 
$500.  s.  a.  n. 

Belleville,  Pa. 

Mills  are  paying  at  present  SO  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn.  $1.50  for  wheat,  $1 
for  rye.  -60  cents  for  oats.  Eggs  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  22  cents  per  dozen  retail.  Farmers 
are  getting  15  and  16  cents  per  gallon  for 
milk ;  retail  dealers  are  selling  milk  at 
seven  cents  per  quart.  Gardening  crops, 
retail  prices,  salad,  seven  to  12  cents ; 
radishes,  five  and  seven  cents  a  bunch: 
parsley,  five  cents  a  bunch  :  watercress, 
six  cents ;  old  potatoes.  50  cents  per 
bushel ;  mint,  six  cents  per  bunch ;  as¬ 
paragus.  30  to  50  cents:  rhubarb,  five 
cents  per  bunch  :  new  potatoes.  15  and  20 
cents  per  quarter  peck:  garden  lettuce, 
10  cents  per  quarter  pound.  New  cab¬ 
bage.  10  to  15  cents  per  head:  rod  beets. 
10  cents  per  bunch.  Creamery  butter.  42 
cents  and  roll  butter,  38  cents,  g.  h.  8. 

Catasauqua.  Pa. 

In  Western  Washington  and  Oregon— 
the  Pacific  slope  proper — Spring  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  generally  favorable, 
though  local  cold  rains  and  a  frost  or  two 
did  some  damage.  Plums  will  be  a  light 
crop.  Apples  have  set  very  heavily. 
Cherries  will  be  about  an  average  crop. 
Oats  could  hardly  look  better.  All  forage 
crops  look  exceptionally  well.  There  is 
an  increase  in  corn  planting — for  the 
silos,  of  course,  as  this  is  not  a  corn 
country.  There  is  an  increased  number 
of  silos,  not  much  land  changing  hands 
but  prices  have  not  been  out.  Hogs  are 
a  little  lower  in  price,  but  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  young  pigs.  Local  egg  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  unusually  heavy  and 
prices  are  about  two  cents  a  dozen  below 
that  of  recent  years.  Dairying  continues 

May  14.  After  nearly  two  months  of 
dry  weather  we  are  now  having  plenty 
of  rain,  and  everything  has  come  out. 
wonderfully.  Corn  mostly  all  planted ; 
people  preparing  ground  for  tobacco, 
which  will  be  a  small  crop  on  account  of 
plants,  dry  weather  causing  them  to  die 
in  the  beds.  Gardens  are  looking  fine,  hut 
cutworms  are  doing'great  damage.  Win¬ 
ter  oats  almost  a  failure,  but  Spring  oats 
look  fairly  well  after  dry  spell.  Mea¬ 
dows  look  fair.  Stock  is  in  good  shape 
and  fair  demand :  have  had  no  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  this  section,  cattle 
(milch  stock)  are  tested  for  tuberculosis 
at  the  State’s  expense.  They  have  been 
testing  each  year,  but  have  not  found 
over  1%  or  2%  diseased  and  have  de¬ 
cided  to  test  only  every  third  year.  Very 
little  hog  cholera ;  never  kills  enough  to 
amount  to  anything.  Some  good  farmers 
but  many  are  like  the  cotton  farmer,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  one  crop.  IT.  w.  P. 

Calvert  City.  Ky. 

May  7.  The  Spring  was  unusually 
early,  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  soil  is  in  excellent  shape. 
The  dry  farmer  has  about  completed  the 
sowing  of  small  grain,  and  is  getting  a 
large  acreage  ready  for  corn.  The  sudden 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  early  last 
Fall,  caused  a  large  acreage  to  be  sown, 
which,  with  a  liberal  fall  of  snow  came 
through  in  the  best  of  condition,  and 
Eastern  Montana  expects  to  harvest  the 
largest  crop  in  the  short  agricultural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State.  This  goes  to  show  that 
farming  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in 
the  Old  Cow  country,  which  less  than  a 
decade  ago  was  considered  a  rainless,  bar¬ 
ren  region,  fit  only  for  the  flocks  and 
herds  that  for  nearly  a  century  had  fed 
on  its  nourishing  grasses  and  brought  fat 
bank  rolls  to  the  rancher.  The  different 
European  buyers  have  bought  up  all  the 
available  horses,  paying  from  $100  to 
$180.  Milch  cows  sell  for  $75  up  and  are 
hard  to  get.  Swine  are  being  rapidly  in¬ 
troduced.  Round-up  starts  June  1. 

Montana.  M.  si. 


Grain  Notes  by  Experts. 

Exports  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  for 
week  ending  May  15  and  since  July  1 
last  were : 

Week.  Since  July  1. 

Wheat,  bu .  5,684.000  277.402.000 

Flour,  bbls .  283.000  13.203.000 

Corn,  bu .  530.000  35.072.000 

Oats,  bu .  2,426.000  77.961.000 

Stocks  in  store  were,  in  thousands  of 


bushels : 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

New  York  . .  , 

. .  2,535 

207 

1.044 

Philadelphia 

. .  1.025 

199 

1.065 

Baltimore  . . . 

. .  1.028 

1.124 

1.736 

Chicago  . 

. .  2.745 

7.000 

6,327 

Buffalo  . 

.  2.353 

2,485 

1 .535 

Duluth  . 

.  .  2.390 

17 

399 

Minneapolis  . 

.  4.774 

636 

973 

R.  W.  Snow  reports  favorable  weather 
conditions  over  the  wheat  belt.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  serious  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  noticeable  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Ohio. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  estimates  the 
Oklahoma  wheat  crop  at  65,000.000 
bushels. 

Harris-Winthrop  Co.  states  that  80  per 
cent  of  Kansas  wheat  and  half  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  is  damaged  by  fly  and  chinch  bug,  the 
latter  being  particularly  numerous  in 
Eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri. 


Adolph  Kempner  figures  210.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas. 

Shearson,  Hammill  &  Co.  hear  from 
Dallas  that  the  Texas  corn  stand  is  firm, 
and  that  considerable  areas  will  be 
plowed  up  for  cotton. 

Paul  Kuhn  reports  fly  damage  in  Knox 
County,  Indiana  and  Edgar  County,  Il¬ 
linois. 

Edwin  Beggs  finds  a  fine  stand  of 
wheat  in  Cass  County,  Ill.,  some  fields 
promising  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 


Our  meat  imports  from  Argentina  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  week  were  45.000  quarters  of 
heef  and  44.000  carcasses  of  lamb  and 
mutton.  Since  January  1  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Argentina  80.000  carcasses  of 
mutton  and  nearly  200.000  quarters  of 
beef. 

A  co-operative  marketing  plan  is  soon 
to  be  tested  in  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Seventy-five  members  of  the  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  Marketing  Club  will  place  their 
orders  on  a  weekly  price  list  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  in  sections  accessible  to  the  69th 
street  station  by  railroad  and  trolley. 
Auto  delivery  will  handle  the  goods  from 
this  station  to  the  members’  homes.  The 
railroad  has  2.000  feet  available  floor 
space  for  storage.  Produce  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  will  be  bought  through  the  agents 
of  the  express  companies,  but  the  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  supplies  from 
nearby. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  thirtieth  annual  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y.,  June  2. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  Special 
show,  Panama-Pacific  International^  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  June  4,  1915. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  Seabrook  Farms, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  June  9. 

Cottonseed  Crushers’  Association  of 
Georgia.  Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  June  14-16. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21-July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  .Tune  23-25. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis- 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt.  Atlanta.  Ga..  July  23-24. 

American  Gladiolus  Society.  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J..  August  IS. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Southwestern  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  consignment  sale,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  1. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
Annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 


May  29,  1915. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
FOR  EVERY  HOME! 


Electric  lights  on  your  farm  mean  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  the  saving  of  money; 
water  where  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it. 
and  clean,  pure  water,  means  freedom  from 
sickness.  It  means  that  your  family  are 
healthier  and  happier  and  you  save  the  women 
folks  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  giving  them  run¬ 
ning  water  in  any  quantity  they  require.  EX¬ 
CELSIOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES  give  you  light 
and  give  you  water.  They  (To  your  threshing, 
your  wood  sawing,  in  fact,  all  the  hard  work 
on  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small,  the  benefit  great. 
Catalogue  describing  engines,  pumping  outfits 
and  lighting  outfits  free  on  request.  Do  not  de¬ 
lay.  Send  for  them  to-day.  If  you  tell  us  the 
size  of  your  farm,  you  get  a  special  proposition. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Cole  Bros.  Franklin  Lightning 
Rods  are  now  examined  and 

Approved  by 

Underwriters' 

Laboratories 

the  very  highest  authorities  on 
lightning  rod  materials  and 
manufacture.  Protectyour  pro¬ 
perty  with  C  B  F  R  —  doubly 
guaranteed,  66-year  tested 
lightning  rod.  Booklet  free. 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  E*t.  1849 
324  S.  Seventh  St.,  St.  Louis,  U,  S.  A. 

Oldest  and  largest  lightning  rod  factory. 


Get  the  genuine — look  for  CBFR  on  coupling 


/-For  AU  Your  HEAVY  Work 

You  have  scores  of  things  daily  to  be 
hoisted,  lowered  or  hauled,  such  as  un¬ 
loading  hay  or  grain,  hauling  timbers,  ele¬ 
vating  ice,  driving  fence  posts,  loading  or 
unloading  coal,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
fruit,  etc.  Let  us  help  you  save  money, 
work  and  two-thirdsof  your  time  with  an 

Ireland  Geared  Hoist 

Operates  Safely  and  Easily 

Special  pulley  for  your  engine.  MM 

Guaranteed  every  way.  Write  _  If  '< 

tor  hoist  circulars — also  about  gin,  / 

our  drag  saws,  wood  saws.  Wur 

saw  mills  and  shingle  mills,  ifffxH ** 

,  Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  ^  ~ 

^^22  State  St.,  Norwich,  W.Y.  j 


and  Melon  Aphis 


A  considerable  part  of  the  $60,000,000  annual  damage 
to  vegetable  crops  is  caused  by  Aphis  and  other  soft¬ 
ie  bodied,  sucking  insects.  The  effective  and  economical  ( 
^  spray  for  destroying  these  pests,  recommended  A 
by  Experiment  Stations  and  Spraying  Ex- 
0R&  perts,  is 


BLACK  LEAF  40 


Guaranteed  40%  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this 
effective  spray — J-lb.  can  75c; 
l  2-lb.  can  $2.50;  1 0-lb.  can  j 
A  $10.75;  making  a  cost  of  A 
&  about  1  cent  per  gallon  for  ^ 
the  diluted  solution.  If 
he  will  not  supply  you 
SngSk  vve  will  send  it  to  you, 

Weak  express  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  pi- ice. 

Write  for  Free 
Bulletins  to 
/  the  address 

below. 


What  will  it  cost  You 


BLACK  LEAF  40” 

-  -40%  Nicotine  - 
Gie  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
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Electric  Motor  for  Wood  Sawing. 

I  notice  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  using  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor  for  sawing  wood,  and  as  we 
are  doing  this,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  it  is  possible  that  our  experience  may 
be  of  assistance.  We  formerly  used  a 
four  horse-power  gasoline  engine,  of  one 
of  the  best  makes,  for  general  power  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  pumping  water,  grinding 
feed,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  the  engine  being 
set  on  a  permanent  base,  and  belted  to 
countershaft,  from  which  the  power  was 
transmitted  to  the  various  machines  by 
belting.  After  about  six  or  seven  years’ 
use,  during  which  time  an  inexperienced 
man  was  the  cause  of  some  damage  to  the 
engine,  with  rather  expensive  repairs,  we 
decided  to  install  either  a  new  engine  or 
a  motor,  as  the  old  engine  was  in  such  bad 
shape  that  the  repairs  were  too  frequent 
and  expensive  to  make  it  economical  to 
continue  its  use. 

After  carefully  looking  into  the  subject 
of  electric  motors,  I  decided  to  put  in  one, 
and  we  have  used  it  for  nearly  two  years 
with  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  is  a  five 
horse-power  motor,  operating  with  a  220- 
volt,  60-cycle  alternating  current,  taken 
from  the  power  wires  of  an  electric  com¬ 
pany,  and  since  we  got  it  properly  ad¬ 
justed  as  to  the  governor  nut,  etc.,  it  has 
run  with  absolutely  no  trouble  in  any 
way.  It  is  set  on  a  permanent  base,  same 
as  the  engine,  the  only  change  necessary 
being  in  the  size  of  the  pulley  on  the 
countershaft,  to  accommodate  the  higher 
speed  of  the  motor,  as  compared  with  the 
engine.  The  heaviest  work  it  does  is  run¬ 
ning  a  24-inch  circular  saw,  for  cutting 
firewood,  and  it  does  that  nicely,  while 
the  engine  used  to  slow  down  a  good  deal 
on  some  of  the  large  sticks.  Of  course, 
the  motor  is  rated  at  one  horse-power 
higher  than  the  engine  was,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  a  motor  can  carry  an  excess 
load  of  50  per  cent.,  without  injury  in  an 
emergency,  so  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
carry  the  work  of  running  the  saw  rather 
better  than  the  engine  did. 

The  only  trouble  that  we  encountered 
in  beginning  to  use  the  motor  was  in 
burning  out  fuses  in  getting  the  saw 
speeded  up  from  a  standstill.  Of  course, 
the  amount  of  power  required  for  this  is 
a  good  deal  more  than  to  run  it  after  it 
reaches  its  proper  speed.  We  overcame 
this  trouble  by  installing  heavier  fuses, 
taking  great  care  to  use  a  fuse  that  is 
weak  enough  to  burn  out  before  the  mo¬ 
tor  would  be  injured  by  too  heavy  a  cur¬ 
rent.  This  could  have  been  accomplished 
also  by  putting  in  a  starting  switch, 
which  would  apply  the  power  gradually, 
or  by  using  a  friction  clutch  to  speed  the 
saw  up  slowly.  In  our  case  though,  as 
the  use  of  the  saw  is  occasional,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  doing  other  work,  we  did  not 
think  it  worth  the  expense  of  doing  this, 
and  we  have  had  no  trouble  since  using 
the  heavier  fuses. 

As  to  the  expense  of  operation,  with 
current  supplied  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  electricity 
costs  more  than  the  gasoline  for  an  engine 
doing  the  same  work.  Rut  that  is  only 
one  item  of  the  expense.  We  must  also 
figure  in  depreciation  on  the  engine,  re¬ 
pairs  and  interest  on  the  investment. 
Depreciation  amounts  to  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  ease  of  the  engine,  while  for 
the  motor  it  is  not  over  3  per  cent,  to  5 
per  cent,  and  the  repairs  on  an  engine 
will  run  at  least  three  times  what  they 
will  on  the  motor,  as  there  is  practically 
no  wear  on  a  motor,  simply  being  on  the 
main  bearings,  which  in  a  motor  of  good 
design  are  automatically  kept  flooded  with 
oil  all  the  time,  and  if  they  ever  do  wear 
out,  they  are  replaced  at  small  expense. 
With  our  motor,  as  soon  as  the  motor 
reaches  its  regular  speed,  the  brushes  are 
automatically  thrown  out  of  contact,  and 
it  runs  by  induction,  with  no  wear  on  the 
brushes  except  for  the  few  seconds  in 
starting. 

As  we  were  able  to  buy  a  five  horse¬ 
power  motor  for  less  than  half  what  an 
engine  of  the  same  grade  would  cost,  the 
interest  on  the  investment  is  very  appre¬ 
ciably  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  engine, 
and  in  addition  to  all  the  above,  you  have 
the  convenience  of  starting  the  motor  by 
a  simple  movement  of  the  switch  instead 
of  the  bother  of  getting  the  gasoline 


pumped  up  and  cranking  the  engine.  And, 
as  any  experienced  user  of  an  engine 
knows,  there  are  always  more  or  less 
troubles  with  an  engine,  such  as  dirty 
spark-points,  poor  carburetion,  etc.,  and 
in  cold  weather  very  often  a  long,  hard 
job  in  getting  the  first  explosion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  not  vaporizing  properly  un¬ 
less  warmed  artificially. 

Another  feature  that  reduces  the  cost 
of  running  a  motor  is  the  fact  that  the 
more  current  you  use,  the  less  it  costs  you 
per  kilowatt  hour.  We  pay  10  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  up  to  a  certain  amount  per 
month  (this  being  decided  by  the  horse¬ 
power  of  the  motor),  and  as  we  go  beyond 
that,  we  are  allowed  an  increasing  dis- 
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The  Three-horse  Evener. 

count  from  the  bill,  so  that  if  we  should 
use  a  large  amount  per  month,  the  cur¬ 
rent  would  cost  only  four  cents  per  kilo¬ 
watt  hour,  making  the  actual  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of 
gasoline.  Each  man  must  look  this  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  individual  conditions. 

On  the  whole,  after  figuring  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  depreciation,  repairs,  interest,  and 
freedom  from  trouble,  we  feel  that  for  our 
all-round  work,  the  motor  costs  us  no 
more  than  the  engine  used  to.  and  when 
it  comes  to  convenience,  dependability, 
cleanliness  and  simplicity  in  the  hands  of 


Device  for  Handling  Fence  Wire. 

inexperienced  help,  there  is  simply  no 
comparison 

CHARLES  E.  PRESCOTT. 


Three-horse  Evener. 

Will  FI.  E.  Cox  who  gave  the  plan  for 
arrangement  of  lines  for  a  three-horse 
team,  give  a  plan  for  evener  and  whiflle- 
trees  for  the  same  purpose?  c.  s. 

Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 

l'he  sketch  accompanying  illustrates 
the  standard  three-horse  evener.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  different  patterns  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  levers  are  in  use,  but  none  of 
these  is  more  convenient  or  practical 
than  the  old  standard.  Dy  removing  one 
clevis  the  two  horse  set  can  be  detached 
to  be  used  on  any  other  implement.  On 
the  plow  this  must  always  be  used  for 
the  furrow  and  middle  horse,  as  a 
straighter  furrow  can  be  turned  by  so 
hitching.  II.  e.  cox. 


An  Automobile  at  Work. 

A  report  from  Maine  describes  a  rather 
curious  problem  brought  up  in  the  way 
of  taxation.  There  is  a  tax  on  automobiles 
in  that  State.  A  farmer  bought  a  second¬ 
hand  automobile  for  a  little  over  .$200. 
The  town  assessors  got  on  the  track  of 
this  car,  and  started  out  to  assess  it  for 
taxation.  When  they  went  to  appraise  the 
car  the  Board  of  Assessors  had  difficulty 
in  finding  it  on  the  farm,  as  its  parts  had 
been  well  scattered.  The  car  had  been 
taken  apart,  with  everything  stripped 
from  it  but  the  engine,  the  tank,  and  the 
front  rims.  One  of  the  front  wheels  had 
been  geared  to  the  wood  saw,  and  the  as¬ 
sessors,  instead  of  finding  a  car  as  they 
expected,  saw  the  hired  man  running  this 
engine  at  the  job  of  cutting  up  stove  wood 
with  one  wheel,  while  the  other  wheel 
was  giving  power  to  a  shaft  which  ran 
the  cream  separator,  the  churn,  and  a 
stalk  cutter  as  desired.  The  rear  wheels 
of  the  car  had  been  fitted  to  an  old  road 
wagon  axle,  and  one  of  the  boys  was 
using  this  to  break  a  colt.  The  speedo¬ 
meter  had  been  fitted  on  so  that  the  boy 
knew  just  how  fast  the  colt  was  going. 
The  gas  tank  of  the  car  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  post  just  outside  the  barn,  so 
that  it  lighted  up  the  whole  place.  The 
horn  from  the  car  had  been  connected 
with  the  front  gate,  so  that  nobody  could 
get  in  or  out  without  tooting  that  horn 
and  thus  sounding  a  burglar  alarm.  The 


tax  assessors  were  in  a  quandary  how 
could  they  tax  this  man  for  an  auto,  when 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  sight, 
while  the  various  parts  had  all  been  put  at 
useful  work.  There  was  nothing  under  the 
Maine  law  to  justify  them  in  taxing  in¬ 
dustry  in  any  such  way,  so  they  decided 
to  put  the  matter  up  to  a  higher  author¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  quite  likely 
that  when  the  farmer  gets  ready  to  do  so, 
he  will  put  those  parts  together  again  and 
pack  his  family  into  the  car  and  go  sail¬ 
ing  off  to  the  church  or  the  Grange  in  an 
untaxed  automobile,  and  yet  they  say  that 
potatoes  will  not  rank  as  brain  food. 
They  eat  more  potatoes  in  Maine  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  where 
can  you  match  this  Yankee  scheme  of  put¬ 
ting  a  pleasure  car  at  work? 


Device  for  Fencing  With  Wire. 

Those  who  have  used  barbed  wire  for 
fencing  must  know  how  inconvenient  it  is 
to  unroll  the  wire.  Here  is  a  simple  de¬ 
vice  I  have  used  for  several  years  and 
found  very  convenient : 

The  side  pieces,  A  A.  are  made  from 
2x3s  five  feet  long.  In  one  end  a  round 
piece,  R  B,  is  placed  for  handle.  C  C  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  timber  1x4.  and  is 
placed  18  inches  from  the  end  where  the 
rod,  D  D,  is  placed.  The  pieces,  E  E, 
are  made  of  1x2.  and  are  used  for  braces. 
To  use  the  device,  place  the  spool  of  wire 
between  the  frame  pieces,  A  A.  and  push 
the  rod,  D  D.  through  the  hole  in  the 
spool.  Then  holding  by  the  round  handle, 
R  R,  roll  spool  on  the  ground  behind  you, 
and  the  wire  cannot  catch  or  fly  off  or  be¬ 
come  kinked,  as  occurs  when  spool  is  car¬ 
ried  on  bar  by  two  men.  By  this  device 
one  man  can  do  the  work  of  two.  If 
ground  is  not  too  steep  it  can  be  drawn 
behind  wagon  or  on  sled.  M.  D. 

Ohio. 


Improving  Heating  Circulation. 

On  page  547,  inquirer  of  Butler,  N. 
J.,  reports  trouble  with  hot  water  radi¬ 
ator.  He  says  the  outlet  is  only  seven 
inches  above  the  inlet,  and  I  suppose  the 
supply  and  return  pipes  are  both  con¬ 
nected  to  the  bottom  of  the  radiator,  sup¬ 
ply  on  one  end,  return  on  the  other,  with 
the  result  that  the  weight  of  both  col¬ 
umns  of  water  is  about  the  same  and 
there  is  no  circulation.  If  he  will  con¬ 
nect  the  supply  pipe  to  the  top  of  radi¬ 
ator  he  will  get  better  results,  and  if  he 
connects  the  return  so  the  cold  water  en¬ 
ters  at  the  bottom  of  boiler  it  would  be 
best.  I  assume  that  he  is  using  not  less 
than  one-inch  pipe  and  the  supply  pipe  at 
least  is  insulated.  w.  j.  m. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 


Moving  a  Barn. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  April  3,  on 
first  page,  that  “L.  S.”  contemplates  mov¬ 
ing  a  barn.  I  have  just  been  through 
this  experience,  and  would  like  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  adding  a  suggestion  or  two.  In 
the  first  place,  regarding  leaving  the  wall 
with  a  foot  at  the  top  to  be  finished  after 
the  building  is  moved  upon  it,  will  say 
that  unless  there  is  some  reason  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  here,  it  would  be 
better  to  build  the  entire  wall  to  its  full 
height  before  moving  the  building.  It  is 
very  difficult  and  quite  expensive  to  fill 
up  under  the  sills  of  a  barn  when  they 
are  in  place.  We  attempted  to  pour  thin 
concrete  at  the  very  top  of  the  wall,  but 
it  did  not  run  in  to  fill  all  the  spaces, 
and  we  finally  felt  obliged  to  finish  with 
bricks,  which  is  also  a  long  process. 

I  ought  to  say  also  that  if  the  barn  could 
be  used  to  any  advantage  where  it  is, 
before  undertaking  to  move  it,  a  careful 
estimate  of  -the  cost  of  moving  and  the 
changes  of  the  roof  should  be  made,  so 
that  "  1j.  S.”  will  know  exactly  what  it 
will  cost  him,  and  then  price  should  be 
obtained  from  a  reliable  contractor  as  to 
the  cost  of  a  new  barn,  to  see  if  it  would 
not  be  more  advantageous  to  start  out 
from  the  beginning  with  just  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  style  of  barn  most  desirable 
for  his  needs,  and  thus  make  an  entirely 
new  barn  in  the  location  desired,  and 
make  what  use  he  can  of  the  old  one. 

Maine.  j.  henry  rines. 
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for  potatoes— 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pavs 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

IkOHAQE  DIGGERS 

,  Wheels.  32  or  2S  inch.  Elevator,  22  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed.turnsshort  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F'G  CO. 
Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 

—  ALL  SIZES  STONE  ■ 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 


WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  “B,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUMPER  CROPS 

will  reward  your  use  of 
Edison  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No.  202,  sample 
and  prices.  Prompt 
shipments  guaranteed. 

EDISON  PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE  CO. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron-Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  Lifetime 
jservice,  low  cost. 

Write  today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

»  We  nlso  make  Corn  Crlba,  Stork  Tnukx,  Wire 
renrea.  Crib  A  Tank,  or  Fence  Cntalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  hare.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
and  efficient  In¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  DFF  YDUR  HAT  TO  THE  \  4 

YERS 
I  T  I 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Put  your  water  problems  up  to  a  Myers  Pump,  and  enjoy  modern 
water  facilities  for  the  home  and  surrounding  buildings.  Life  is  too 
short  to  waste  time  and  energy  with  a  cheap  under-sized,  back-breaking 
pump  of  any  kind— Get  a  MYERS— one  that  will  give  you  excellent 
service  and  an  abundant  water  supply.  Choose  a  pump  from  our 
extended  lino— Cog  Gear,  Hand  and  Windmill  Pumps  for  Shallow  and 

Deep  Wells;  New  Style  House  and  Cistern  Pumps;  Hydro-Pneumatio _ 

Pumps  for  Country  Water  Systems;  Easy-to-Install  Power  Pumps,  Pumping  Jacks  and  Cylinders*  Tank  Pnmps* 
Spray  Pumps  and  Accessories.  Our  Service  Department  is  ready  to  assist  you.  Call  on  it  for  information  and 
ask  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

You  will  also  be  interested  in  Myers  Hay  Unloading  Tools  and  Door  Hangers— Modern  Implements  that 
lighten  harvest  labors  and  insure  Easy  Doorways.  Let  us  send  circulars. 


F.E.MYEHS  E  BRO.  710  PRANCE  ST.  ASHLAND.  nHTTT 


ASHLAND  PUMP  L  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“The  first  thing  J  did  when  T  got  home 
teas  to  take  on  ax  and  knock  out  the 
head  of  the  hard  cider  barrel  and  then 
pour  the  stuff  on  the  ground .” 

This  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  young  farmer  to  a  probation  officer  in 
one  of  the  Western  States.  This  man 
and  several  of  his  neighbors  drank  hard 
cider  until  they  became  drunk  and  went 
on  a  spree.  If  you  are  interested  in  com¬ 
paring  the  various  forms  of  intoxication, 
you  will  find  that  a  hard  cider  drunk  is 
about  the  meanest  and  most  brutal  form 
of  the  whole  long  range  of  outrages 
against  fruit  or  grain.  A  man  drunk  on 
hard  cider  may  lack  something  of  the 
fierce  fight  of  whisky,  and  he  may  not  be 
quite  so  musical  or  as  much  of  an  orator 
as  a  man  drunk  on  beer.  When  it  comes 
to  downright  beastly  brutality,  the  cider 
drunk  would  take  the  medal.  I  have  had 
no  personal  experience,  but  plenty  of  ob¬ 
servation.  This  man  and  his  companions 
got  their  inspiration  from  the  hard  cider 
barrel,  and  then  went  out  on  the  war¬ 
path,  destroying  property,  fighting,  abus¬ 
ing  the  neighbors  and  making  themselves 
a  nuisance  generally.  They  were  arrest¬ 
ed,  tried  and  convicted,  and  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  or  more  in  prison. 

A  New  C fiance. — The  probation  offi¬ 
cer,  a  man  who  has  real  sympathy  with 
such  offenders,  and  who  regards  his  office 
as  a  serious  thing  and  not  as  a  joke,  sug¬ 
gested  that  these  farmers  be  put  on  pro¬ 
bation  and  not  sent  to  prison.  He  knew 
that  a  prison  term  would  ruin  them  and 
make  them  unproductive  citizens  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  judge  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  these  hard  cider  pun¬ 
ishers  ought  to  go  to  jail,  but  he  finally 
put  them  on  probation.  They  went  back 
to  the  farm  and  the  first  letter  to  the  pro¬ 
bation  officer  contained  the  statement 
printed  above.  These  men  have  thus  far 
lived  up  to  their  promise.  They  have 
gone  to  work  honestly,  and  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  live  up  to  it. 

Honest  Probation  Officers. — There 
is  a  good  deal  said  about  this  matter  of 
putting  men  on  probation  and  keeping 
them  out  of  jail,  so  that  they  may  work 
out  their  own  reform.  We  hear  some 
reports  from  cynical  people  who  say  that 
the  plan  will  not  work.  They  give  us 
cases  where  these  probationers  have  gone 
back  arid  fallen.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  this  will  be  in  part  at  least  due  to 
the  probation  officer.  Some  of  these  offi¬ 
cers  regard  their  job  as  a  cross  between  a 
joke  and  a  political  graft.  Such  men  can¬ 
not  feel  real  sympathy  for  prisoners. 
They  do  not  take  personal  interest  in 
them.  The  prisoners  know  it,  and  who 
can  wonder  that  they  do  not  try  to  be 
Straight?  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
probation  officers  who  honestly  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  their  “school.”  as  it  is 
called.  These  men  follow  up  the  prison¬ 
ers  who  are  put  in  their  charge,  take  a 
personal  interest,  and  do  their  best  to 
carry  out  their  obligation  to  the  law  and 
to  society.  When  the  business  is  handled 
in  this  way,  a  vast  amount  of  good  can 
be  done  through  the  probation  office,  and 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  many  in¬ 
stances  where  men  who  have  unfortun¬ 
ately  slipped  on  the  pathway,  came  back 
when  given  a  new  opportunity  and  make 
good. 

Hard  Cider  Reform. — One  thing  more 
about  this  hard  cider  business.  The  man 
who  wrote  that  letter  made  a  resolution 
and  backed  it  up  with  action.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  are  willing  to  sign 
the  pledge  or  say  that  they  will  never 
drink  liquor  again,  and  yet  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  the  thought  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  liquor  in  their  possession. 
These  men  would  do  better  to  take  an  ax 
and  knock  the  top  out  of  the  hard  cider 
barrel  and  pour  the  contents  into  sandy 
soil  where  it  would  never  be  seen  again. 
That  is  a  simple  form  of  self-denial  or 
sacrifice  which  should  go  along  with  the 
pledge,  for  the  pledge  is  worth  very  little 
unless  it  is  backed  up  with  some  personal 
sacrifice  of  this  sort.  M.v  sentiments  on 
the  hard  cider  question  are  well  known. 
Many  a  man  and  woman  have  seen  their 
boy  go  wrong  and  blamed  the  saloon  for 
it.  The  thing  which  started  the  boy  was 
the  barrel  of  hard  cider  open  to  all  in  the 
cellar.  I  would  much  rather  have  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  gunpowder  down  under  the  house 


than  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  where  the 
boys  could  help  themselves  to  it.  If  you 
lock  it  up  for  your  own  use  and  keep  the 
boys  away  from  it,  what  are  those  boys 
going  to  think  of  you? 

Suffrage  and  Texts. — I  have  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  who 
challenges  me  to  a  debate  on  suffrage. 
This  debate,  he  says,  must  be  limited  to 
texts  taken  from  the  Bible.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  him,  we  are  to  quote  the  Bible 
at.  each  other — he  to  show,  if  he  can,  that 
the  Good  Book  opposes  votes  for  women. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  clearly  understand  him, 
but  that  seems  to  be  his  rule  for  the  de¬ 
bate.  I  fear  I  must  decline  the  challenge, 
for  with  such  limitation  of  debate  I  fear 
it  would  be  like  some  college  professor 
arguing  with  a  boy  in  a  district  school. 
My  friend  would  have  me  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  the  truth  must  be  told 
that  I  am  not  as  strong  as  I  ought  to  be 
on  these  Bible  texts.  I  havri  no  desire  to 
argue  the  question  anyway.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  to  let  it  grow  as  I  believe  it  will. 
Another  friend  is  after  me  hard  because  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  suffrage 
for  women  is  sure  to  come  finally.  Ap¬ 
parently  some  of  these  good  people  think 
it  is  a  criminal  offense  for  a  man  to  have 
an  opinion  which  differs  from  their  own. 
An  opinion  is  worth  only  the  knowledge, 
experience  and  vision  which  lies  back  of 
it.  Maybe  I  am  short-sighted  and  not 
well  informed  on  this  matter,  hut  from 
what  I  can  gather  the  tendency  is  strong¬ 
ly  toward  the  idea  that  women  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  if  they  want  to.  I 
am  going  to  keep  good-natured  over  it, 
and  not  get  into  any  argument — especial¬ 
ly  when  I  am  limited  to  texts. 

Farm  Notes. — Thus  far  May  has  been 
cold,  with  several  raw  and  chilly  rains. 
There  have  been  no  frosts  and  work  has 
gone  on  well.  We  are  ahead  of  former 
years.  You  may  remember  a  strawberry 
experiment  we  tried  last  year.  One  bed 
had  been  picked  five  years  and  was  too 
foul  with  weeds  to  make  another  cleaning 
pay.  So  as  soon  as  picking  was  done  this 
field  was  plowed  and  potatoes  planted. 
This  was  just  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  potatoes  grew  on  and  gave  a  fair 
crop,  which  was  dug  in  late  September. 
As  soon  as  they  were  out  the  soil  was 
chopped  up  with  the  Cutaway  and  potted 
plants  of  Marshall  strawberry  set  out  in 
the  usual  way.  As  the  Fall  was  late 
these  plants  rooted  well  and  were  mulched 
in  December.  They  all  lived  through  the 
Winter  and  are  now  growing  in  great 
shape,  nearly  all  of  them  showing  one  good 
spray  of  bloom — which  should  make  five 
or  six  good  berries.  Of  course,  this  is 
nothing  unusual  for  gardeners,  but  it 
merely  shows  what  can  be  done  on  rich 
soil.  Many  a  man  can  make  more  at  this 
close  planting  on  a  small  area  than  he 
ever  could  on  a  large  farm.  .  .  .  An¬ 

other  “condensed  garden”  scheme  is  on 
a  small  patch  back  of  the  house.  Last 
Spring  we  set  Marshall  plants  three  feet 
apart  each  way  ;  in  between  the  plants  we 
put  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes.  These  were 
dug  in  August  and  runners  from  the 
strawberry  plants  put  in  pots.  These 
potted  plants  were  sold  and  the  parent 
plants  left  in  large  hills.  This  Spring 
the  patch  was  cleaned  up  and  a  row  of 
Bribetaker  onion  plants  set  between  the 
strawberry  rows.  The  berries  have  goad 
bloom  and  ought  to  give  a  crop.  We  are 
able  to  irrigate  this  patch  from  our  spring 
water  works  and  an  abundance  of  water 
will  surely  be  needed  to  carry  these 
double  crops  through.  .  .  .  Our  trade 

in  asparagus  roots  ran  far  beyond  our 
plans.  We  sold  out  early,  and  were 
obliged  to  return  money — which.  I  judge, 
is  the  hardest  thing  a  nurseryman  has  to 
do.  We  are  planning  for  three  times  the 
supply  next  year — the  seed  is  already 
planted.  We  may  have  some  of  the  seed 
to  dispose  of  also  next  year.  We  find  our 
soil  well  adapted  to  this  crop  and  high- 
grade  asparagus  roots  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  ...  I  never  saw  anything 
grow  faster  than  these  Alfalfa  seedlings 
after  they  once  start.  At  this  moment  it 
seems  as  if  this  plan  of  transplanting  Al¬ 
falfa  would  solve  the  problem  on  our  farm. 
The  Spring-sown  Alfalfa  has  a  hard 
struggle  on  our  weedy  land,  and  that 
sown  in  late  Summer  does  not  usually 
fasten  itself  down  into  our  soil.  These 
big  seedlings  started  in  Spring,  and  culti¬ 
vated.  ought  to  make  good.  Are  we  not 
wasting  space  in  setting  them  three  feet 
apart?  Not  if  the  pictures  of  fair  speci¬ 


mens  of  these  Russian  varieties  are  cor¬ 
rect.  The  plant  seems  to  broaden  out 
and  form  a  hill.  One  such  plant  gave 
nearly  IS  pounds  of  green  fodder  in  two 
cuttings.  If  a  hill  of  corn  planted  three 
feet  each  way  could  average  10  pounds 
green  weight  we  should  have  nearly  25 
tons  of  silage  per  acre.  I  think  we  shall 
come  more  and  more  to  this  transplanting 
of  Alfalfa  seedlings.  It  ought  to  be  a 
good  way  for  poultrymen  to  provide  green 
feed  and  roughage  for  their  flocks — to  set 
out  300  or  more  of  these  plants. 

No  one  but  our  women  folks  can  tell  what 
a  blessing  the  water  from  our  spring  has 
proved.  This  spring  is  on  the  hillside 
1.200  feet  from  the  house.  We  have  piped 
the  water  down  so  that  it  runs  into  the 
house  tank  and  would  if  need  be  run  10 
feet  above  the  roof.  It  is  always  on  tap. 
For  a  time  the  pipes  discolored  this 
water,  but  now  it  runs  clear.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  connecting  this  pipe  from  the 
spring  to  the  hot  water  boiler  and  letting 
this  cold  water  circulate  through  the  en¬ 
tire  radiator  system  and  then  pass  off 
through  a  hose  to  be  used  for  irrigation. 
I  think  it  would  cool  the  house  or  parts 
of  it  on  hot  days.  My  folks  are  inclined 
to  scoff  at  the  scheme,  but  an  expert 
plumber  says  it  will  work.  h.  w.  C. 


Keeping  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Can  nitrate  of  soda  be  kept  over  a  year 
and  not  lose  strength?  r.  c.  h. 

New  Windsor.  Md. 

If  kept  under  cover  and  dry  so  that  it 
will  not  melt,  nitrate  of  soda  will  not  lose 
any  plant  food.  The  organic  forms  of  ni¬ 
trogen  might  decay  or  ferment  and  give 
off  ammonia.  The  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate 
is  a  mineral,  and  would  not  ferment  in 
this  way.  If  it  become  wet,  or  is  in  a 
position  where  water  will  run  through  it, 
some  of  the  nitrogen  would  be  washed  out 
and  lost,  but  if  kept  dry  and  reasonably 
cool  there  would  be  no  loss  from  year  to 
year.  The  nitrate  might  lump  or  “cake” 


Goodrich  “Fair -Listed”  Prices 
constitute  the  standard  by  which  the 
prices  of  other  tires  must  be  judged. 

Goodrich  Leadership  is  more 
firmly  established  today  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  past. 

Goodrich  Tires  are  better  this 
year  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
make  them  before. 


May  29,  1915. 

under  some  conditions,  and  then  it  would 
be  necessary  to  crush  it  before  spreading, 
but  there  will  be  practically  no  loss  ex¬ 
cept  through  soaking  and  leaching. 


Phosphate  Rock  from  Europe. 

Enclosed  is  clipping  from  a  local  paper. 
Has  Germany  shipped  any  phosphate 
rock  at  any  time  to  this  country?  I  ad¬ 
mit  Germany  ships  potash,  but  not  phos¬ 
phate.  E.  R. 

Ouray,  Col. 

The  clipping  is  as  follows : 

Before  the  European  war  started,  Ger¬ 
many  was  furnishing  most  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  used  for  fertilizing  in  this  country 
and  did  so  at  a  price  that  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  profitably  to  work  the  local  phos¬ 
phate  beds,  which  cover  an  area  of  about 
5,000  acres  in  Ouray  County. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  greater 
nonsense  about  fertilizers.  Germany 
shipped  some  basic  slag  phosphate  to  this 
country  but  instead  of  sending  us  phos¬ 
phate  rock  imported  large  quantities  of  it 
for  her  own  use. 


Making  A  Good  Lawn  Quickly.— 
On  soil  previously  well  fertilized  and  cul¬ 
tivated  sow  oats  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
more  bushels  per  acre,  and  seed  heavily 
with  mixed  grasses  and  White  clover. 
As  soon  as  oats  are  up  three  or  four 
inches,  begin  running  the  lawn  mower 
and  keep  at.  it  as  long  and  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  it  green.  If  left  to 
grow  too  long  it  will  begin  to  turn  yel¬ 
low,  which  should  be  avoided.  When  the 
oats  are  dead,  which  will  be  September 
or  October,  the  clover  and  grasses  will 
take  their  place  and  keep  growing,  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  lawn  from  about  May  10.  If 
lawn  is  to  be  made  in  late  Summer  use 
rye  instead  of  oats,  about  four  bushels 
per  acre.  allen  marsh. 

Pennsylvania. 


Little  Robert  was  very  bright  and  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term  at  school  was 
promoted  to  the  second  grade.  He  was 
much  attached  to  his  first-grade  teacher. 
“Miss  Eva,”  he  said  with  tears  in  bis 
eyes,  “I  do  wish  you  knew  enough  to 
teach  second  grade,  so  I  wouldn't  have 
to  leave  you!” — Woman’s  Journal. 


You  know  the  superiority  of 
Goodrich  Tires.  You  also  know  about 
Goodrich  “Fair-Listed”  Prices  —  the 
prices  that  have  knocked  out  the  pad¬ 
ding  for  the  Benefit  of  Tire  Buyers. 

You  know,  too,  that  the  verdict  is 
overwhelmingly  in  faver  of  Goodrich 
Safety  Tread  Tires. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Everything  that’s  Best  in  Rubber L 


The  Verdict 

—  convincingly  and  overwhelmingly 

for  Goodrich 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  alone  through  the 
daily  press  of  January  31st  gave  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  the  most  sweeping  reduction  ever  made  in  tire  prices. 
This  established  the  only  genuine  Fair-List  in  existence 
on  non-skid  tires  today. 


Goodrich  prices  were  dated 
February  1st,  in  ordinary 
course.  Other  tires  were  re¬ 
duced  in  prices  a  few  days 
later  and  the  reduction  dated 
back  to  February  1st. 

Every  real  price-reduction 
on  tires  has  followed  the  lead 
of  Goodrich. 

We  knew  we  were  right. 
We  knew  that  the  dealers 
would  know  it  as  soon  as  our 
plan  was  put  to  the  test. 


Hundreds  of  dealers  who 
have  been  dividing  their  busi¬ 
ness  have  notified  us  that  they 
have  decided  to  sell  Goodrich 
“Fair- Listed”  Tires  exclusively. 

Tire  Standards  have  from 
the  first  been  set  by  Goodrich 
Products. 

Goodrich  Safety  Tread 
Tires  are  today,  as  they  have 
always  been  the  Standard  by 
which  the  merits  of  all  Non- 
Skid  Tires  are  measured. 


Only  5 %  PLUS  for  the  Best 
Non-Skid 

Goodrich  Safety  Treads  give  more  mileage  than 
our  own  (or  My  other)  smooth  tread  tires,  at  only 
the  5  "  more  cost  to  you.  Note  comparative  table 
of  prices  on  Non-Skid  Tires  showing  other  brands 
costing  from  10#  to  30  #  more  than  Safety  Treads 


Tbit 

is  the 
Famous 
Goodrich  Safety  Tread 


The 

standard  by 
which  all  other 
non-skids  are  jndged 


Size 

Goodrich 

Safety 

Tread 

OTHER  MAKES 

“A” 

"B” 

“C” 

«•£>» 

30x3 

30x334 

32x3)4 

34x4 

36x4)4 

37x5 

$  9.45 
12.20 
14.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 

$10.55 

13.35 

15.40 

22.30 

32.15 

39.80 

$10.95 

14.20 

16.30 

23.80 
33.60 

41.80 

$16.35 

21.70 

22.85 
31.15 

41.85 

49.85 

$18.10 

23.60 

25.30 

33.55 

41.40 

52.05 
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RURALISMS 


Quick-growing  Shade  Trees. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  tree  grows 
quickest  for  shade  purposes?  c.  j.  n. 

Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  shade 
trees  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  like 
your  advice  on  quick-growing  trees.  What 
would  you  plant  for  quick  shade?  Is 
Carolina  poplar  desirable?  Is  it  long- 
lived?  ir.  t.  r.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Silver-leaved  or  soft  maple  (Acer 
das.vcarpum)  is  extensively  planted.  It 
is  of  very  rapid  growth,  a  handsome  tree 
and  very  desirable  for  quick  effect. 
Wier’s  cut-leaved  maple  (A.  Wierii  lacini- 
atum)  is  also  of  very  rapid  growth,  and 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  shade  trees  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  tree;  its  cut  or  dissected  foliage, 
its  slender,  drooping  branches,  give  it  a 
habit  almost  as  graceful  as  the  cut-leaved 
birch.  No  one  will  make  a  mistake  or 
have  any  after  regrets  in  planting  this 
tree.  Both  these  maples  are  quite  at 
home  in  almost  any  location,  and  any 
kind  of  soil.  They  will  succeed  well  in 
thin  and  rather  poor  soil,  but  growth 
will  not  he  so  rapid  as  in  strong  soil, 
(liven  good  soil  they  will  grow  into  large 
and  tine  specimens  in  a  remarkably  short 
time. 

All  the  poplars  are  of  very  rapid 
growth,  but  have  objectionable  features 
that  really  make  them  unfit  for  general 
planting  as  shade  trees.  While  young  the 
Carolina,  Lombardy  and  Bolleana  pre¬ 
sent  quite  a  handsome  appearance  with 
their  long  upright  branches  and  bright 
glossy  foliage.  Bolleana  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  Lombardy,  but  is  of  more 
compact  growth  and  a  longer-lived  tree. 
All  three  are  valuable  for  planting  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  much  coal  smoke  and  soot 
prevails,  particularly  in  the  coke  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.  Their  smooth  glossy 
foliage  offers  a  poor  lodging  place  for  soot, 
||ind  in  consequence  suffers  less  injury 
from  the  effects  of  coal  smoke  than  any 
other  species,  in  fact  the  poplars  are 
about  the  only  tree  that  will  live  any 
length  of  time  under  such  conditions  as 
exist  in  the  coke  manufacturing  districts. 
But  for  street  or  lawn  planting  generally 
or  where  the  maples  and  other  handsome 
trees  will  thrive,  poplars  should  not  be 
thought  of.  None  of  them  retains  its 
beauty  for  long,  as  the  habit  of  growth 
sends  the  branches  upward,  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  spread,  and  the  close  compact  growth 
soon  causes  more  or  less  of  the  branches 
to  die  off.  After  the  trees  attain  a  height 
of  -10  feet  or  so.  it  is  impossible  to  cut  out 
the  dead  branches,  and  the  tree  in  a  few 
years  presents  a  most  untidy  appearance. 
These  trees  are  also  very  had  for  litter¬ 
ing  the  lawn  with  their  leaves,  at  a  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when  they  should  look 
their  best.  From  and  after  the  first  of 
July  the  leaves  begin  dropping,  making  it 
necessary  to  rake  the  lawn  under  them  at 
least  once  a  week  up  to  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  October,  when  they  are  entirely 
nude  of  foliage,  the  tops  resembling  huge, 
old-fashioned  splint  brooms,  with  enor¬ 
mous  handles.  k. 


Concerning  Mushrooms. 

Can  you  recommend  any  reliable  dealer 
in  mushroom  plants?  Is  there  much 
profit  in  that  class  of  product?  Could 
\ou  give  me  any  information  regarding 
literature  on  this  subject?  w.  a.  w. 

Mushrooms,  like  other  fungi,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by.  mycelium  or  “spawn,”  which  is 
sold  by  most  reliable  seed  dealers.  The 
spawn  is  the  vegetative  portion  of  the 
mushroom,  spreading  through  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  delicate  whitish  threads.  The 
spawn  is  sold  commercially  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  used  as  a  growing  medium,  which 
is  dried  and  pressed  into  bricks,  or  left  in 
flakes.  English  spawn  is  usually  in 
bricks,  French  in  flakes ;  American  spawn 
is  also  prepared. 

1  To  fits  from  mushroom  growing  are 
'  ery  variable,  and  the  business  should  be 
entered  upon  cautiously.  Crop  failures 
are  not  uncommon,  and  a  desirable  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  always  accessible.  The  past 
"  returns  were  poor,  and  there  was 
a  general  complaint  of  market  conditions 
from  experienced  growers.  The  demand 
for  mushrooms  is  not  so  great  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  glutted  market.  For  this  reason 
we  advise  caution  in  attempting  commer¬ 
cial  mushroom  growing,  though  there  is 


always  pleasure  in  growing  mushrooms  in 
a  small  way,  and  adding  this  luxury  to 
the  family  table.  If  successful,  there 
may  be  local  opportunities  for  sale  of  the 
product. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Ithaca  issued  in  March,  1905.  Bulletin 
227,  “Mushroom  Growing  for  Amateurs,” 
which  will  be  found  very  helpful.  The 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Plant  Industry,  issued  Nov.  15, 
1905.  Bulletin  No.  85,  “The  Principles  of 
Mushroom  Growing  and  Mushroom 
Spawn  Making.”  by  B.  M.  Duggar.  which 
goes  into  the  subject  very  thoroughly. 


The  Krull  Pear. 

On  page  623  a  correspondent  inquires 
about  the  Krull  pear.  My  tree  of  Krull 
grew  so  vigorously  and  gave  such  a  nice 
crop  the  second  year  after  planting  that 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  Oriental  origin, 
and  was  surprised  when  I  found  a  mel¬ 
low  one  to  learn  it  was  of  very  good 
flavor  of  similar  texture  to  Bartlett,  but 
better  flavor,  one  of  the  best  pears  of 
its  season.  If  C.  II.  G.  can  induce  his 
tree  to  bear  he  may  find  it  better  than 
anything  he  would  graft  it  to.  r.  l.  G. 

Keansburg,  N.  ,T. 


Pear  Varieties  and  Blight. 

I  have  thought  several  times  of  late 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  know  the 
degree  of  resistance  of  apples  and  other 
fruits  to  scale  insects,  and  of  pears  and 
grapes  to  blight.  There  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  among  varieties,  as  I  remember 
several  years  ago  being  shown  a  young 
orchard  of  different  kinds  planted  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  given  the  same  treatment 
and  some  were  about  free  from  scale  and 
other  varieties  beside  them  were  badly  af¬ 
fected.  The  nursery  catalogs  might  be 
of  more  use  in  this  regard,  but  instead 
most  of  them  devote  their  energies  to 
praise  with  such  abandon  that  it  is  quite 
bewildering.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
is  a  list  on  this  order :  Pears,  Bartlett, 
very  fine  flavor,  does  not  bear  as  well  as 
Duchess,  liable  to  blight;  Duchess,  pears 
large,  flesh  often  granular,  good  flavor 
when  properly  ripened,  almost  blight-free, 
heavy  bearer.  Seckel,  fruit  small,  but 
very  sweet,  resists  blight,  but  not  as  well 
as  Duchess.  My  experience  being  limited, 
I  can  not  do  it  very  well,  as  all  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  fruit  must  be  compara¬ 
tive  and  not  absolute.  A  tree  of  one  va¬ 
riety  in  clay  soil  cannot  rightly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  another  variety  in  sand. 
This  makes  me  wonder  if  Mr.  Morrell  is 
sure  of  results  when  he  says  on  page 
129.  “We  are  eliminating  the  blight  on 
5,000  Bartletts  by  top-working  Kieffer 
stocks.”  We  have  a  Seckel  pear  tree  at 
the  edge  of  our  garden,  and  about  18 
feet  south  of  it,  a  Bartlett.  The  trunk 
of  the  Seckel  is  nine  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  Bartlett  six  inches,  and  their 
branches  touch.  As  the  Seckel  bore  more 
than  we  wanted,  my  brother  set  several 
Bartlett  grafts  in  the  top,  a  few  years 
ago.  This  past  Summer  the  Bartlett  was 
thoroughly  infected  with  blight,  which 
I  at  first  attempted  to  keep  cut  out,  but 
as  new  centers  kept  appearing,  I  gave  it 
up.  The  grafts  in  the  Seckel  blighted 
just  as  seriously,  almost  all  leaves  turn¬ 
ing  black,  while  the  Seckel  showed  only 
a  few  twigs  affected,  but  it  contributed 
none  of  this  resistance  to  the  Bartlett 
grafts.  w.  J.  MILLER. 

( )hio. 

R.  N.-Y”. — A  good  suggestion  for  the 
nurserymen.  Would  their  ideas  about 
blight  resistance  vary  as  their  estimates 
of  quality  often  do? 


Flowers  Used  as  Food. 

Bulletin  101  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  describes 
the  use,  in  India,  of  the  edible  flowers 
of  the  mahua  tree.  This  tree  has  a  va¬ 
riety  of  uses.  A  gum  is  produced  by  the 
hardening  of  the  milky  sap  which  flows 
from  incisions  on  the  stem  ;  the  bark  is 
used  in  dyeing;  the  flowers,  oil  and  spirit 
from  them  and  the  bark,  are  used  medi¬ 
cinally,  and  the  wood  is  excellent  tim¬ 
ber,  though  the  trees  are  too  valuable 
to  be  cut  for  that  purpose. 

^  “The  mahua  shows  its  leaves  from 
February  to  April.  The  cream-colored 
flowers  appear  in  great  clusters  (of  30  to 
50)  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  from 
March  to  April,  and  are  soon  followed 
by  the  young  leaves.  Preparatory  to  the 
harvest  of  flowers  the  people  clear  the 
ground  below  the  trees  by  burning  the 
weeds  and  smoothing  the  soil.  About 
March  the  flowers  begin  to  come  to  ma¬ 
turity.  and  every  morning  just  after  sun¬ 
rise  the  succulent  corolla  tubes  fall  in 


showers  to  the  ground.  This  continues 
till  the  end  of  April,  each  tree  yielding 
from  two  to  four  maunds  (214  to  five 
bushels)  of  flowers,  but  usually  the  fall 
from  a  single  tree  is  complete  in  about 
seven  to  10  days.  A  drying-floor  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  position  central  to  a  selected 
batch  of  trees.  The  ground  is  smoothed 
and  beaten ;  on  this  the  flowers  as  col¬ 
lected  day  by  day  are  spread  out  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  In  a  few  days  they  shrink  iii 
size,  change  in  color  to  a  reddish  brown, 
and  their  peculiar  sweet  smell  becomes 
more  concentrated  and  the  resemblance  I 
to  that  of  mice  more  intense.  But  the  I 
mahua  that  is  intended  for  sale  is  not  1 
dried  to  the  same  extent  as  that  set  apart 
for  home  consumption,  and  naturally  so,  ! 
since  the  loss  in  weight  is  considerable.  J 
But  mahua  is  eaten  extensively  while 
fresh — in  the  dried  form  it  is  cooked  and 
eaten  along  with  rice  and  other  grains  or  i 
food  materials.  Before  being  eaten  the 
dry  corolla  tubes  are  beaten  with  a  stick 
to  expel  the  stamens ;  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  is  then  boiled  for  six  hours  or  so 
and  left  to  simmer  until  the  water  has 
been  entirely  evaporated  and  the  mahua 
produced  in  a  soft  juicy  condition.  Tam¬ 
arind  or  sal  (Shorea  robusta)  seeds  and 
gram  (chick-pea)  are  frequently  eaten 
along  with  mahua.  By  the  better  classes 
it  is  fried  with  ghi  (butter)  or  with 
mahua  oil.  It  is  extremely  sweet,  but 
the  power  to  eat  and  digest’  this  form  of 
food  is  an  acquired  one,  so  that  few  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  able  to  consume  more  than 
one  flower  without  having  disagreeable 
after  effects.  Sometimes  the  mahua  is 
dried  completely,  reduced  to  a  powder, 
and  mixed  with  other  articles  of  food. 
In  that  condition  it  is  often  baked  into 
cakes.  Sugar  may  also  be  prepared  from 
the  flowers  or  they  may  be  distilled  and 
a  wholesome  spirit  prepared,  the  chief  j 
objection  to  which  is  its  peculiar  pene¬ 
trating  smell  of  mice.  Nicholls  estimated 
that  in  the  Central  Provinces  1.400,000 
persons  use  mahua  as  a  regular  article 
of  food,  each  person  consuming  one 
maund  (one  and  one-fourth  bushel)  per 
annum,  an  amount  that  would  set  free 
about  one  and  one-half  maunds  of  grain 
or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  food  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  people  in  question.  This  at 
the  lowest  estimate  comes  to  one  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  sterling  which  the 
trees  present  annuallv  to  these  pro¬ 
vinces.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Se*  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


GOOD  SHOES 


and  the  right  sort  of  shoes  means  more  to 
you  Mr.  Farmer  than  to  men  in  other  walks 
of  life  -to  do  your  best  work  your  feet 
must  be  comfortable,  protected  from  all 
obstructions  and  help  the  ankle  and  arch 
bear  the  strain.  The  shoes  you  lmy  should 
also  be  pliable  and  at  the  same  time  tough 
—a,H  these  requirements,  and  more,  are 
filled  by 

BASS  SHOES 


tanning  of  the  leather  to  the  last  stitch  of 
the  finished  product.  They  are  as  nearly 
waterproof  as  any  leather  shoe  can  be 
\\  e  cannot  tell  you  all  the  good  features  of 
he«\e.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
BASS  SHOES,  and  take  no  others.  If  votir 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  drop  us  a  card 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  easily 
get  them. 


G.  H.  BASS  6  CO. 

Wilton,  Maine 


Makers  of 
famous  Bass 
Moccasins 


T  Y0UR1DEA9 


$9,000  offered  for  r-ertain  invert- 

- _ I!ook  ‘Howto  Oh  lain  a  Patent” 

ana  What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
roiiprh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atfy’s 

Kfllalilisliett  16  Year* 

057  F.  Street,  Washington,  O.  C« 


Good  and  Bad  Street  Trees. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Curtis,  of  the  landscape  art 
department  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture,  has  issued  a  list  of  desirable 
and  undesirable  trees.  lie  describes  as 
undesirable  those  that  are  rapid  growers 
and  those  individually  conspicuous. 

Under  the  rapid  growers  he  includes 
weak-wooded  and  short-lived  trees  such  as 
poplars,  soft,  maple  (sometimes  known  as 
silver  or  white  maple),  box  elder  or  ash¬ 
leaved  maple,  sycamore  maple,  willows, 
birches,  Catalpa,  European  ash.  and  Ail- 
anthus. 

Among  the  conspicuous  trees  those 
which  have  flowers  and  fruits  which 
would  invite  injury  through  vandalism 
are  undesirable.  Such  trees  are  horse 
chestnut,  catalpa,  flowering  dogwood, 
magnolia,  mountain  ash.  hickory,  and 
chestnut. 

For  streets  from  60  to  70  feet  between 
buildings.  Pin  oak,  Oriental  plane  or 
sycamore,  and  Norway  maple,  are  said  to 
be  desirable.  The  Norway  maple  is  tough 
and  hardy,  has  few  insect  enemies,  but 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  broad  and 
low-headed,  so  that  it  does  not  allow  of 
the  passage  of  wires  where  overhead 
wires  are  in  use.  In  order  to  provide 
ample  growing  space  the  trees  should  be 
planted  40  feet  apart.  For  wide  streets 
where  there  is  more  than  90  feet  between 
buildings  the  American  elm,  red  oak,  and 
sugar  maple  are  advocated.  For  these 
trees  the  space  should  be  not  less  than  50 
feet  between  trees,  and  where  possible 
they  should  be  planted  well  inside  of  the 
curb  line.  The  sugar  maple  is  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  and  desirable,  but  it 
needs  a  good  deal  of  moisture.  Pin  oak  is 
excellent  for  both  narrow  and  average 
streets,  and  is  also  desirable  as  individual 
specimens  for  the  lawn.  American  elm  is 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  shade  tree  in  this  country,  mainly 
because  of  its  high  arching  branches 
which  shade  but  do  not  smother,  allowing 
free  passage  of  air  beneath  the  tree  itself. 
Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  elm 
tree  because  of  the  depredations  of  the 
elm  leaf  beetle  and  other  insect  pests,  but 
this  can  be  readily  overcome  by  spraying. 


A-B-C  Of  Gardening,  by  Ebon  E. 
Itexford.  A  compact  little  volume  for  the 
amateur  ?  rdener,  dealing  with  both  out¬ 
door  and  indoor  plants.  General  in¬ 
struction  is  given  on  the  treatment  of 
annuals,  bedding  plants,  bulbs,  vines, 
etc. ;  the  Winter  window  garden  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  treatment  for  plant  ene¬ 
mies.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York;  115  pages;  price  50  cents. 


Some  visitors  who  were  being  shown 
over  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  inquired  of 
their  guide  what  method  was  employed  to 
discover  when  the  inmates  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  recovered  to  leave.  “Well,”  replied  he, 
“you  see,  it’s  this  way.  We  have  a 
trough  of  water  and  we  turns  on  the  tap. 
We  leave  it  running  and  tell  ’em  to  bail 
out  the  water  with  pails  until  they’ve 
emptied  the  trough.”  “How  does  that 
prove  it?”  asked  one  of  the  visitors. 
“Well,”  said  the  guide,  “them  as  ain’t 
idiots  turns  off  the  tap.” — Boston  Post. 


South  Florida  For  Livestock 

Cttttlo,  hoys  and  all  livestock  aro  big  inonoy 
makers  in  Florida  for  intelligent  farmers.  Year 
round  grazing,  productive  grain  and  grasslands, 
many  native  nuts  and  fruits  for  feeding.  Homo 
markets  calling  now  for  bigger  supplies  at  prof¬ 
itable  prices.  Vicinity  of  Tampa,  fastest  growing 
city  of  Southeast,  offers  speeinl  inducements  to 
livestock  farmers.  .Write.  Booklet  and  informa¬ 
tion  freo. 

Board  of  Trade, 218  Ga«  Bldg., Tampa,  Fla. 


616  ACRES,  Fronting  One  Mile  on  Railroad 

Land  is  level  and  fertile;  r>00  acres  in  cultivation • 
old  dwelling.  A  real  bargain  at  $15.00  tier  acre 

RICHMOND- WASHINGTON  FARM  AGERCT.  lee..  FREOERICKSBURG.  VA. 


Some  Useful  Farm  Books 


THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.  Its 
construction,  utility,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  5(4x714.  Cl. 
475  pp.  24  ills.  3  folding  plates. 


The  latest  and  most 
complete  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power 
plants,  treating  ex¬ 
haustively  011  tlieir 
design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  instructions  on 
tlieir  care,  operation 
and  repair.  It  de¬ 
scribes  a  1  1  Ignition 
systems,  all  types  of 
vaporizers  a  n  d  car¬ 
buretors,  latest  forms 
of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches, 
speed  changing  and 
reversing  gears,  all 
frame  parts  and  their 
functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  ap¬ 
pliances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  and  oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every 
phase  of  traction  engineering  practice  Is  fully 
covered. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  MODERN  AUTOMOBILE 
DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RE¬ 
PAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 


This  practical  treat 
ise  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-six  lessons, 
covering  with  nearly 
2,000  questions  a  n  d 
their  answers — the  au¬ 
tomobile,  its  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  The  subject 
mutter  is  absolutely 
correct  and  explained 
in  simple  language. 
A  popular  work  at  a 
P  op  u  1  a  r  price.  An¬ 
swers  every  question 
you  may  ask  relating 
to  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  622  pages. 
350  illustrations. 

Either  of  the  above  two  books  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Pour  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAR" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  lmcketl  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ndvertisinir  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  mnkc  (rood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  Rood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanetioneil  by  tlie  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rprai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing:  the  advertiser. 


Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 

(1863.) 


FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
position  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil  War,  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting- 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  Rut.  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot 
hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men.  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it.  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
hut  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  he  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  re¬ 
solve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — 
that  this  nation,  under  Clod,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

* 


I  want  to  say  amen  to  your  editorial  in  relation  to 
college  boys  in  your  issue  of  May  15.  It  covers  the 
situation  exactly.  We  have  to  turn  down  whole  bunch¬ 
es  of  them  every  year,  because  they  are  not  ready  to 
come  until  the  rush  of  Spring  work  is  over,  and  thou 
want  to  leave  right  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest  season; 
it  forces  us  to  give  them  a  lot  of  education  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  at  a  time  we  do  not  need  them,  and  then  they 
run  away  when  we  want  them  most.  j.  h.  half.. 

THIS  is  not  the  fault  of  the  college  boys — many 
of  whom  would  gladly  work  through  the 
Spring.  Their  vacation  comes  at  the  wrong 
time  for  the  best  farm  labor.  Some  of  the  colleges 
have  a  course  which  gives  boys  six  months  at  school 
and  six  months  at  home.  They  work  on  the  farm 
all  Summer  and  do  some  experiment  work  which 
counts  in  their  college  work. 

* 


we  never  try  to  do  it.  Here  is  a  good  suggestion, 
however,  in  a  letter  which  one  of  our  people  wrote 
The  New  York  World : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  World: 

I  have  read  the  letter  of  the  director  of  your  Bureau 
of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play  to  Mrs.  P.  J.  O'Connell 
under  date  of  April  28.  1915.  in  respect  to  the  Kalos 
Mfg.  Co.  advertisement.  I  know  nothing  of  the  merits 
of  this  controversy,  but  I  wish  your  attitude  could  have 
been  that  where  there  is  a  doubt  you  felt  that  your 
subscribers  rather  than  the  advertisers  should  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

My  reason  for  writing  you  is  this:  I  am  and  have 
for  a  long  time  been  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  whose  advertising  policy  in  regard  to  fakers 
and  fake  schemes  is  the  one  I  consider  best  of  all  the 
newspapers  of  any  description  1  read.  They  have  an 
“Anti-Fake"  Club  connected  with  their  paper,  which 
I  have  long  wished  to  join,  and  the  reason  I  have  not 
is  that  I  have  not  had  the  moral  courage  to  give  up 
reading  the  New  York  World,  which  I  would  have  to 
do  if  I  joined  the  Club,  because  I  feel  that  you  have 
for  some  time  carried  advertising  which  I  know  Tite 
It.  N.-Y.  would  not  carry,  and  which  I  personally  could 
not  justify,  and  I  hate  to  give  up  reading  your  paper. 
Its  editorial  policy  I  have  considered  to  be  the  best 
of  the  large  newspapers  of  New  York  City,  or  any 
that  I  know,  but  I  feel  that  the  paper  should  do  more 
to  keep  out  of  its  advertising  columns  some  of  the 
stuff  that  finds  its  way  there;  and  before  long  I  shall 
feel  that  I  must  join  the  “Anti-Fake  Club.”  and  that 
will  deprive  me  of  my  greatest  newspaper  pleasure.  8o 
you  see  where  I  stand,  and  what  I  wish  you  would  do. 
because  each  bit  of  evidence  like  this  letter  to  Mrs. 
O’Connell  goes  to  strengthen  my  moral  courage. 

MILLARD  DAVIS. 

That  is  a  good  way  to  put  it  up  to  your  favorite 
paper.  It.  will  probably  have  more  effect  than  de¬ 
nunciation  or  abuse.  Most  papers  will  go  far  to  re¬ 
tain  the  friendship  of  readers  who  show  real  affec¬ 
tion,  for  they  well  know  that  when  such  people 
really  break  off  the  old  ties  there  is  no  healing  for 
the  wound.  Fake  advertising  will  stop  just  as  soon 
;is  conscientious  readers  follow  Mr.  Davis  and  the 
Anti-Fake  Club. 

* 

During  1014.  this  journal  published  118  separate 
articles  nn  marketing  and  allied  subjects.  In  all.  those 
articles  covered  a  discussion  of  23.845  words,  which 
clearly  shows  that  at  the  present  time  some  history 
is  being  made  by  farmers  in  solving  t lie  market  prob¬ 
lem. — The  American  Agriculturist. 

OUR  neighbor  has  been  so  licked  with  postage 
stamps  for  its  failure  to  oppose  the  Kincaid 
Dill  that  it  offers  the  above  statistics  as  its 
only  defence.  Wonderful  work  surely!  You  can 
produce  two  things  out  of  words— wisdom  or  wind. 
Some  men  can  take  23.845  words  and  produce  a 
very  thin  quality  of  hot  air.  The  following  17 
words  of  wisdom  printed  last  February  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  would  have  meant  more  than 
the  entire  23,845  words  of  wind. 

We  oppose  the  Kincaid  hill,  and  will  fight  the  rc- 
election  of  unit  man  who  voles  for  it!” 

Not  one  word  of  this  sort  appeared.  The  great 
mistake  in  all  this  thing  seems  to  be  the  failure  to 
appoint  Mr.  Herbert  My  rick  as  Commissioner  of 
Foods  and  Markets!  lie  would  have  had  the  en¬ 
tire  problem  settled  by  this  time,  and  other  great 
enterprises  as  well.  The  My  rick  system  of  finance, 
the  Myriek  cooperative  scheme  and  very  likely  the 
Myrick  Building  enterprise  as  well.  Someone  may 
say  that  Mr.  Myrick  could  not  act  as  Commissioner, 
since  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  York.  If  that  is*so 
— what  about  the  American  Agriculturist t  It  is 
printed,  published  and  distributed  in  Massachusetts, 
and  is  no  more  a  citizen  of  New  York  than  Mr. 
Myrick  is.  What  business,  then,  has  it  to  interfere 
in  New  York  affairs,  or  tell  New  York  farmers 
their  duty? 

* 


May  Iff*,  1  til Ci. 

ceivetl  42  replies,  “any  one  of  them  capable  of  tilling 
the  bill.”  This  advertiser  writes: 

“Now  if  I  had  let  them  know  I  was  a  woman  how 
many  replies  would  I  have  had?” 

You  see  she  merely  used  her  initials,  so  no  one 
knew  whether  she  was  a  voter  or  merely  a  “gonter- 
l»e.”  The  chances  are,  however,  that  if  she  had  an¬ 
nounced  herself  a  woman  farmer  she  would  have  had 
fewer  applicants.  Most  men  say  they  will  not  “be 
bossed  by  a  woman,”  when  many  of  them  would 
render  very  much  better  service  if  they  were  thus 
directed ! 

* 


CAN  any  of  our  readers  tell  of  using  small  gaso¬ 
line  engines  to  work  the  hay-fork  or  slings  in 
unloading  hay?  In  some  cases  a  windlass  ojt- 
orated  by  such  an  engine  is  used  successfully.  This 
saves  the  long  return  trip  with  the  horses,  and  the 
work  is  under  better  control.  We  would  like  to 
have  definite  accounts  of  such  work. 

* 


I  have  noticed  that  the  position  of  men  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  ability  to  help  guide  the  ship  of  State 
is  influenced  largely  by  the  women  with  whom  they 
happen  to  be  well  acquainted.  Let  rae  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ;i  man’s  wife  and  I  can  guess  pretty 
accurately  whether  he  is  a  suffragist  or  not.  without 
asking  questions. 


THAT  comes  from  a  good  observer  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Do  you  agree  with  his  conclusions?  If 
so  what  is  the  test?  Is  the  woman  of  such 
strong  character  that  the  political  opinion  of  the 
husband  expresses  admiration?  Is  the  woman  of 
such  inferior  ability  that  her  husband  does  not  con¬ 
sider  her  wise  enough  to  vote,  or  is  he  afraid  she 
will  vote  against  his  party?  Is  the  man  dominated 
by  his  wife  and  thus  a  walking  advertisement  of 
her  opinion?  Most  men,  at  least  at  times,  like  to 
please  their  wires.  Thus  if  a  majority  of  women 
want  the  suffrage  they  can  have  it  when  they  show 
they  are  in  earnest. 

* 


JF ST  liow  much  of  a  market  for  farm  products 
does  the  business  of  distilling  liquors  give?  We 
tire  told  about  the  vast  aid  to  farming  which 
whisky,  brandy  and  rum  give  by  providing  a  grain 
market!  The  figures  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  show  the  following: 

Bushels  of  Gallons  of  Gallons  of  Gallons  of 
r Year  Grain  used  Molasses  Spirits  Rum 

1012  32.777.004  61,605,281  175,417.460  2,832.510 
1013  34.030,277  64,640.076  183,602.537  2.750.846 

These  grain  figures  look  large  as  they  stand,  but 
they  represent  only  a  little  more  than  one  peck  for 
each  inhabitant  of  this  country.  Here  are  the  total 
grain  crops  for  these  two  years: 


Corn  . 

Wheat  . 

Oats  . 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 

Buckwheat  . 

Total  . 


1912  Bushels 

3,124,746,000 

730,267.000 

1.418,337.000 

223.824.000 

35,664,000 

10,249,000 

5,552.087.000 


1913  Bushels 
2.446.988,000 
763,380.000 
1.121.768,000 
178.189,000 
41,381,000 
13,833,000 
4,595,539,000 


Thus  it  seems  that  this  business  of  “booze”  or 
making  whisky,  brandy  and  rum  “marketed”  one 
bushel  in  179  of  the  total  grain  crop  in  1912  and 
one  bushel  in  138  in  1913!  No  greater  or  more  in¬ 
sulting  bluff  was  ever  put  up  than  this  ridiculous 
claim  that  “booze  making”  provides  a  market  for 
farmers ! 


Brevities. 


WE  have  had  many  letters  from  readers  asking 
about  a  law  which  prohibits  aliens  from  keep¬ 
ing  a  dog.  The  only  tiling  of  the  sort  we  can 
find  is  a  bill  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
which  states: 

“It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  unnaturalized  foreign- 
bom  resident  to  hunt  for  or  capture  or  kill  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  any  wild  bird  or  animal  either  game  or 
otherwise  of  any  description  excepting  in  defense  of 
person  or  property  and  to  that  end  it  shall  bo  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident  within 
lliis  Commonwealth  to  either  own  or  be  possessed  of  a 
dog  of  any  kind.” 

This  hill  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  It  would 
compel  each  alien  who  kept  a  dog  to  pay  a  line  of 
,$25  “for  each  offense”  or  serve  in  jail  one  day  for 
each  dollar  of  unpaid  fine  and  costs.  Any  dog  found 
in  the  possession  of  an  alien  is  to  he  forfeited  to  the 
State  and  humanely  killed.  We  doubt  if  the  bill 
will  pass  the  Legislature,  but  it  has  stirred  up  great 
trouble  among  the  dog  lovers.  One  man  writes  ms 
that  the  dogs  are  worth  far  more  than  sheep  to  any 
farmer!  He  should  remember  that  this  bill  refers 
only  to  foreigners,  and  is  not  likely  to  pass  anyway. 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  ask  what  they  ought  to  do 
when  they  find  a  favorite  paper  running  adver¬ 
tisements  which  they  know  are  dishonest  or 
clearly  misleading.  It  is  always  difficult  for  oue 
person  to  lay  dowu  a  line  of  duty  for  another,  and 


EVERY  now  and  then  some  one  writes  for  advice 
regarding  a  legal  matter  which  is  clearly  an 
attempt  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  an¬ 
other  or  ;in  effort  to  escape  an  honorable  settlement. 
Through  some  small  legal  technicality  it  may  be 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  an  unsuspecting  man 
or  woman  and  squeeze  property  or  private  rights 
out  of  them.  In  some  cases  parties  have  committed 
sin  and  seek  to  escape  the  legal  consequences. 
There  are  only  it  few  of  such  cases,  we  are  glad  to 
say.  We  believe  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  the  most 
efficient  machine  for  honest  service  to  its  readers  ever 
organized  by  it  farm  paper.  Not  one  cog  or  spoke 
of  this  machine  will  ever  he  knowingly  turned  to 
Help  promote  a  dishonest  scheme  or  Help  one  party 
to  take  tin  unfair  advantage  of  another.  Those  who 
make  such  suggestions  will  be  told  this  and  may 
receive  an  opinion  along  with  the  information. 

* 

LAST  month  there  was  an  offer  of  an  unoccupied 
farm  in  Maine  as  a  test  for  back-to- the- hinders. 
A  few  people  applied,  but  most  seemed  to  think 
there  must  l»e  some  catch  about  it,  since  the  offer 
was  a  liberal  one.  There  is  so  much  fraud  in  the 
real  estate  business  that  when  a  person  tries  to  be 
liberal  his  motives  are  misunderstood.  The  offer  of 
this  farm  was  genuine,  but  whoever  takes  it  must 
work  and  spend  some  money  on  repairs.  One  ad¬ 
vertiser  called  for  a  hired  man  or  manager  and  re- 


If  bread  is  the  staff  of  life  what  do  you  call  milk? 

The  re-tired  farmer  is  all  right.  We  do  not  mean  the 
lazy  “sitter”  in  town  who  has  “retired,”  but  the  out* 
who  has  put  on  new  tires  on  and  starts  over. 

In  North  Dakota  the  average  distance  of  all  farms 
from  a  railroad  is  seven  miles.  In  New  Jersey  you 
can  hardly  get  that  far  away  from  a  railroad. 

We  want  till  the  information  we  can  get  about  hay 
caps.  Some  report  great  success  with  them.  Others 
are  indifferent.  What  is  the  truth?  Does  it  depend 
on  the  location  or  the  season? 

Creosote  is  used  for  wood  preserving.  Most  of  it  is 
imported  from  Germany  and  England,  and  the  war 
has  cut  imports  by  half.  American  manufacturers  are 
now  planning  to  increase  the  home  production. 

Holland  is  a  heavy  producer  of  oleo,  yet  Dutch  but¬ 
ter  sells  at  a  high  figure  and  dairying  is  profitable. 
That  is  because  the  Government  puts  its  brand  upon 
Dutch  butter  when  it  is  honestly  made. 

The  question  about  killing  tints  comes  up  again. 
Find  the  nest  or  “hill”  and  punch  a  hole  into  it  with  a 
crowbar.  Pour  in  half  a  pint  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  cover  with  a  blanket.  The  fumes  will  do  the  rest. 

Wiiat  is  “Java”  coffee?  There  will  be  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington 
on  June  4  to  settle  the  question.  One  side  holds  that 
the  name  should  be  confined  to  coffee  grown  on  the 
island  of  Java.  Others  say  coffee  grown  on  Sumatra 
should  be  included ! 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  has  declared  constitu¬ 
tional  the  law  forbidding  papers  or  magazines  to  print 
advertisements  of  liquor.  This  is  important,  because 
it  deals  with  the  right  of  the  public  to  determine  what 
a  paper  shall  print.  The  point  was  that  so  long  as  the 
liquor  interests  could  advertise  largely  they  could  con¬ 
trol  the  policy  of  the  newspapers. 
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“Jimmie’s  Decoration  Day” 

By  Harry  Ayres 


“Well,  sir,  Mr.  Holcomb,  I’m  real  glad 
that  Harold  is  gettin’  better.  I  was 
awful  sorry  lie  couldn’t  go  to  Decoration 
with  me.  Paw  ’lowed  lie  was  goin’  to 
let  us  take  old  Nell  and  the  new  buggy 
and  go  by  ourselves.  You  tell  him  I 
missed  him  most  ev’r.v  minute.  Got  your 
Spring’s  work  all  done? 

“We  ain't,  neither.  W-e-1-1,  we  most 
had  a  family  jar  to  start  with.  Gramper 
was  to  make  the  speech,  and  him  and 
G rammer  come  down  the  day  before  and 
stayed  all  night.  He  was  out  to  the  barn, 
walkin’  up  and  down,  with  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  him,  a  practicin’  what  he  was  goin' 
to  say.  Paw  had  just  finished  cleanin’ 
the  harness  and  was  goin’  to  put  it  on 
the  team;  Henry  was  washin'  the  spring- 
wagon  ;  I  was  out  on  the  side  porch, 
cleanin’  my  shoes  and  Maw’s;  she  was 
upstairs,  performin'  her  twilight,  as  Hen¬ 
ry  sez;  and  Emily  was  gatherin’  lilacs; 
when,  lo  and  behold  ;  here  comes  Sheldon 
and  Edith  a  sailin’  inter  the  yard  with  a 
big  toorin’-car.  He  whirls  her  around  mid 
stops  right  by  the  doorstep,  same  as  if 
he’d  been  drivin’  ortennobiles  all  his  life. 

“I  was  so  susprised  I  forgot  all  about 
my  other  shoe,  and  I  opened  my  mouth 
and  forgot  to  shet  Unit.  Paw  dropped 
his  clean  harness  down  in  the  dirt  and 
grabbed  a  holt  o’  the  halters.  I  don't 
know  which  was  the  start lelest,  him  or 
the  team.  They  all  stood  there,  with 
their  ears  pointed  forrard,  and  Paw  open¬ 
ed  his  mouth  and  forgot  to  shet  it.  Hen¬ 
ry  sez,  ‘Land  o’  Goshen!’  and  flung  the 
last  pail  o’  water  on  hisself,  ’stead  of  on 
the  wagon. 

“Edith,  she  was  dressed  awful  pretty, 
and  had  a  ortermobile  veil  on.  She 
Stepped  out  and  rung  the  bell.  Maw 
come  hustlin’  down  and  opened  the  door. 
Edie  made  her  a  curtsey  and  sez,  ‘Hod- 
da-do,  Madame.  Does  Missis  Harlow 
live  here?’ 

“Maw,  she  screwed  up  her  mouth  and 
sez,  ‘She  does  when  she’s  to  home.  Whom 
have  I  the  honor  of  spookin'  to?’ 

“  ‘Missus  Sheldon  Whitaker,’  sez  Edie. 
‘Permit  me  to  interduce  my  husband.  Mr. 
Sheldon  Whitaker.  We  have  come  to  re- 
(piest  the  honor  of  talcin'  for  an  ortermo¬ 
bile  ride  this  beautiful  mornin’.  Mister 
and  Missis  Ezra  Harlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Barlow,  and  Master  James  Martin 
Barlow,’  and  she  made-  another  curtsey 
to  me. 

“Maw  screwed  her  mouth  some  more, 
and  then  she  sez,  “And  where  did  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Whitaker  think  of 
talcin’  us?’ 

"Edie  tried  to  tell  her,  but  she  was  so 
full  o’  giggles  she  dassent  open  her  mouth 
for  fear  she’d  bile  over,  so  she  looked  at 
Sheldon.  He  sez,  ‘We  thought  o'  run- 
n in’  down  to  Itiverton  to  see  the  mornin’ 
parade1,  then  to  Blankenburg  for  the  noon 
parade.  We’ll  lunch  at  the  Blnnken- 
burg  House  and  spin  out  to  the 
park  in  time  to  see  the  game 
ntween  the  Hlankenburgs  and  the  New- 
burys — it’ll  be  a  hot  one — and  then 
come  home  by  way  of  Belfort.  I 
wouldn’t  be  susprised  if  Mrs.  Henry 
Harlow’s  father  and  mother  were  so 
glad  to  see  her  they’d  invite  us  in  to 
supper — Mrs.  Hubbell’s  most  as  good  a 
cook  as  you,  Maw.’ 

“  ‘I  see,’  sez  Maw  ;  ‘what  with  the  fire¬ 
men  and  the  Booster’s  Club,  they’ll  have 
a  fine  parade  at  Riverton,  and  them 
feather-bed  soldiers  at  Blankenburg,  with 
their  big  band,  ’ll  be  worth  goin’  twice 
that  distance  to  see;  but  I  don’t  seem  to 
remember  bearin’  about  any  exercises — 
maybe.  I’m  gettin’  a  little  hard  of  hear- 
iu’.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  there  won’t  be  time  for  any  ex¬ 
ercises,’  sez  Sheldon. 

“  ‘Urn — so  I  thought,’  sez  Maw. 
‘About  how  long  do  you  cal’ate  to  stay 
at  that  ball  game?’ 

“  ‘Till  it’s  finished — maybe  two  hours, 
maybe  three.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  sez  Maw,  ‘maybe  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
don  Whitaker  could  sit  three  hours  at  a 
ball  game,  while  her  Gramper  and  Gram- 
mer  shifted  for  themselves — but  I  doubt 
it!  I  wunt!  No,  children,  Mr.  Ezry 


Harlow  and  his  tribe — I  know  Ezry  from 
stem  to  gudgeon,  and  I  can  speak  for 
him — are  goin’  to  the  village.  With  only 
a  passel  o’  school-children  and  a  home¬ 
made  band,  and  less’n  a  dozen  vet’rans 
that  can  walk  and  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  that  can’t,  our  parade’ll  look  like  a 
pumpkin  patch  after  a  hard  frost  com¬ 
pared  to  Riverton  and  Blankenburg;  but 
it'll  be  ourn.  Besides,  we’re  goin’  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  what  may  be  the  last  public  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Hon.  James  Martin.  Then 
we  aim  to  bring  the  Hon.  James  and  the 
twice  Hon.  Mrs.  James  back  here  and 
give  ’em  the  best  dinner  Mrs.  Harlow  can 
prepare,  and  afterwards  take  ’em  up  to  the 
old  homestead,  where  we'll  all  jiue  with 
Jim  and  Lizzie  in  decoratin’  the  grave 
of  a  wife  who  willingly  offered  up  her 


husband  on  the  altar  of  her  country  and 
wish  we  could  do  the  same  for  a  hus¬ 
band  who  gave  his  life  for  his  wife’s 
country — of  course,  this  ain’t  got  nothin’ 
to  do  with  Mrs.  Sheldon  Whitaker!  We 
thank  you  for  your  kind  offer,  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  motive  behind  it;  but  we’ll 
hear  that  speech.  And  even  if  Gramper 
wa’n’t  goin’  to  speak,  we’d  stick  to  our 
own  boys  that  went  out  o’  these  hills  and 
valleys  to  fight  for  God  and  country 
when  both  needed  ’em.’ 

“Well,  sir,  Mr.  Holcomb,  Edie  didn’t 
have  a  giggle  left  when  Maw  got 
through.  She  was  most  a  cryin’  when 
she  went  and  laid  her  hand  on  Sheldon’s 
arm  and  sez,  ‘Maw’s  right,  Sheldon.  I’m 
ashamed  of  myself.  Let’s  give  it  up.’ 

“Sheldon  didn’t  say  nothin’ — he  just 
looked  sot.  Mrs.  Lamar  sez  the  Whitak¬ 
er’s  is  the  sottest  fam’ly  she  ever  see, 
and  Edith  made  a  mistake  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  into  it.  I  told  Paw  about  it,  and 
he  said,  “That  woman’s  a  walkin’  cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  what  ain’t  so.’ 

“Him  and  Henry  was  all  hitched  up 
by  then,  and  they  come  over.  Paw  sez, 


‘Well,  Sheldon !  Been  tradin’  horses? 
That’s  a  fine  geldin’  you’ve  got  there — 
when  did  you  learn  to  drive  it?  Come, 
give  an  account  of  your  stewardship.’ 

“It  seems  Mr.  Gardner,  down  to  the 
village,  had  been  tryin’  to  buy  Sheldon’s 
mare  for  a  year,  but  they  couldn’t  get  to¬ 
gether  on  the  price.  You  know  how  that 
mare  can  go,  and  she’ll  eat  right  out  of 
a  orterjnobile.  Well,  seein’s  he  couldn’t 
git  the  mare,  Mr.  Gardner  bought  that 
car  and  tried  to  learn  to  drive  it  without 
knockin’  down  all  the  telephone  poles  in 
the  country.  When  he’d  come  to  the 
’elusion  that  the  on'y  way  he  could  do 
it  was  to  have  'em  all  changed  over  to 
the  middle  Of  the  road,  lie  thought  it’d 
be  cheaper  to  git  the  mare,  so  he  offered 
to  trade  for  ,$200  to  boot.  Sheldon  took 


him  up.  and  learned  to  drive  on  the  sly, 
and  siuing  a  susprise  on  us.  Decoration 
Day — Edie  and  all. 

“  ‘Well,’  Maw  sez,  ‘you’re  a  dear,  good 
boy,  to  plan  such  a  susprise  for  us,  but 
I  wonder  you  could  think  Paw  ’u  me 
would  go  to  a  ball  game  on  Decoration 
Day — I’d  as  soon  think  of  goin’  on  Sun¬ 
day.’ 

“‘Ball  game!’  sez  Paw.  ‘You  wa’n’t 
cal’atin’  to  take  us  to  a  ball  game,  Shel¬ 
don  ?’ 

“  ‘Well-er-you  see,  it’s  atween  the 
Hlankenburgs  and  the  Newburys,’  Shel¬ 
don  sez.  ‘It’s  goin’  to  be  a  crackerjack 
of  a  game,  and  seein’s  you’re  such  a  fan, 
I  thought  you’d  be  as  tickled  as  a  dog 
full  of  fleas — ’ 

“  ‘On  any  other  day,’  sez  Paw.  ‘Hut 
not  today,  Sheldon,  my  boy.  As  mother 
says,  it’d  be  a  sacrilege.’ 

“Sheldon  was  put  out.  and  started  to 
say  so;  but  just  then  Em’ly  come  round 
the  corner  of  the  house,  her  arms  all  full 
of  lilacs.  She  put  ’em  in  the  car  and 
sez,  ‘I’ve  heard  every  word  you  people 
have  been  sayiu’.  Edith,  I’d  like  to 


borry  yor  husband  for  a  few  minutes — 
may  I?’ 

“  ‘I  guess  I  can  spare  him  that  long,’ 
sez 'Edie,  ‘but  you  look  so  pretty,  this 
mornin’,  that  I  ’preciftte  the  fact  that 
I’m  runnin’  a  serious  risk.’ 

“She  took  him  off  to  one  side,  and 
when  they  come  back,  she  sez,  ‘Sheldon 
invites  you  to  ride  to  the  village  with 
him — there’s  room  for  you  all — and  after 
dinner  he  will  take  you  up  to  Grandpa 
Martin’s.  Henry  and  I  are  going  to  take 
the  team.’ 

“Y  os,  sir.  Paw  sez  she  and  Henry 
atween  ’em  could  coax  old  Rover  and  the 
cat  into  eatin’  out  the  same  dish.  Well, 
after  some  fuss  about  leavin’  Henry  and 
Em’ly  out,  that’s  the  way  it  was  set¬ 
tled.  When  they  was  all  washed  and 
dressed — Maw  made  me  wash  up  again, 
too — they  begun  to  climb  in.  Maw  see 
Gramper  and  Grammer  settled,  then  sin- 
got  in  aside  o’  me.  She  sez,  ‘You  did  a 
splendid  job  on  my  shoes,  Jimmie — for 
the  land  sakes!  if  that  boy  ain’t  blacked 
one  of  his  own  shoes  and  left  the  other 
dirty.’  Whilst  I  was  shinin’  the  other 
they  sat  there  and  give  it  to  me.  When 
I  git  as  big  as  Henry  I'm  goin’  to  wear 
tail  shoes. 

“Ain't  it  funny?  Maw’s  allers  fussy 
when  we’re  out  with  the  team,  and  Paw’s 
allers  tell  in’  her  to  be  ca’m.  She  never 
said  boo,  all  the  way  inter  the  village, 
and  Paw  was  as  nervous  as  a  sett  in’  hen. 
We  got  there  in  plenty  time  for  the  par¬ 
ade,  and  they  put  us  in  amongst  tin- 
vet’ runs.  First,  there  was  tin-  band,  then 
come  the  vet’rans  as  could  walk  and  then 
them  as  couldn’t — ridin’  in  ortennobiles. 
We  was  with  them.  Behind  us  was  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  Union  School — all  the  girls 
dressed  in  white,  with  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbons,  and  enrryiu’  flags.  Tin- 
boys  didn’t  have  nothin’  on  but  just 
clothes,  and  no  flags,  neither — except  the 
littlest  ones.  I  bet  them  girls  thought 
they  was  all  they  was  to  it! 

“We  marched  down  Main  Street,  and 
when  we  got  to  Mr.  Somers’s,  he  was 
sittin’  in  a  rockin’  chair  on  the  front 
porch — ’cause  lie's  too  feeble  to  go  in 
tin-  parade — and  he  waved  a  flag  at  his 
cumrnds  and  they  all  saluted  him.  When 
we  got  to  tin-  cimmetary.  the  band  split 
in  two  and  we  went  in  atween  ’em.  They 
fullered  us  in  and  played  a  toon,  and 
then  the  exercises  begun.  The  preacher 
made  a  speech  with  his  eyes  shet,  Per- 
fesser  Smith  recited  Lincoln’s  Address  at 
Gettysburg,  the  school  sung  a  hymn  about 
the  ‘Hoys  in  Blue,’  the  band  played  an¬ 
other  toon,  and  then  Gramper  give  the 
ad-dress.  lie  told  ’em  how  this  day  had 
been  set  apart  to  honor  the  memory  of 
them  as  had  laid  down  their  lives  that 
we  might  live  in  a  undivided  country  that 
was  free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
to  remove  from  Old  Glory  the  one  stain 
that  had  disfigured  it  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury.  lie  told  us  children  to  always  hold 
that  day  sacred  and  not  to  profane  it 
with  baseball  and  sich — you  ought  to 
see  Sheldon  flush  up ! 

“Ev’rybody  helped  the  vet’rans  decor¬ 
ate  the  graves,  then  Fayette  Brodie 
blowed  ‘taps’  on  his  B-flat,  and  we 
marched  back  to  town — the  band  playin’ 
all  the  way. 

“We  finely  <iid  git  Gramper  away  from 
them  eumrades.  If  Maw  hadn’t  put  her 
dinner  in  her  new  fireless  cooker,  I  bet 
it’d  a  got  burnt,  for  sure. 

“After  dinner,  Paw  begun  to  worry 
about  gittin’  started.  He  got  Henry  and 
Em’ly  off  and  fed  old  Nell  and  the  chick¬ 
ens.  Gramper  and  Grammer  was  takin’ 
a  nap.  and  the  rest  of  us  made  Maw  go 
and  lie  down  whilst  we  did  up  the  dish¬ 
es.  Paw  looked  in  about  ev’ry  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  finely  he  sez,  ‘We’ll  never  make 
it  in  time  to  decorate  there  up  on  the 
hill.’  Sheldon  told  him  there  was  plen¬ 
ty  of  time,  and  he  went  out  and  looked 
at  the  pigs.  When  he  couldn’t  stand  it 
no  longer  he  come  in  and  sez,  ‘I  ain’t 
sayin’  nothin’  agin  that  critter  ’o  yours. 
Shelclon,  but  if  we  don’t  meet  Jim  and 
( Concluded  on  pa  fie  7<i.‘U 
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just  as  they  please  their  whole  outlook 
of  life  brightens  and  the  entire  family 
will  feel  the  effect  of  it. 

The  '‘Woman  and  Home  Department” 
is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  me. 
I  taught  10  years  in  rural  schools,  so 
both  school  and  farm-house  matters  ap¬ 
peal  to  me,  though  there  are  no  “little 
folks”  in  our  family.  There  is  so  much 
literature  nowadays  about  sanitation,  hy¬ 
giene,  etc.,  we  ought  to  get  educated 
along  those  lines,  but  do  you  not  think 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  the  men  to 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
health,  that  drains,  etc.,  should  be  in 
proper  condition  (also  cellars)  ?  I  do. 
What  is  the  experience  of  others  along 
this  line?  I  ain  interested  especially  in 
the  Summer  boarder  question,  as  that  is 
the  only  way,  at  present,  that  I  get  any 
cash  all  my  own,  and  I  use  so  much  of 
what  I  get  in  that  way,  for  necessary  fit¬ 
tings  for  the  house,  that  I  have  very 
little  left  for  my  own  personal  use.  I 
believe  in  proper  care  of  the  teeth  (for 
instance)  ;  my  husband  does  not,  thinks 
it  a  foolish  waste  of  money,  so  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unpleasant  to  ask  for  money  to 
use  for  that  purpose,  especially,  though 
I  do  not  enjoy  it  at  any  time. 

« 

Prof.  O’Shea  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni¬ 
versity  says  a  large  proportion  of  school 
children  are  classed  as  “dull”  because 
their  hearing  is  defective: 

This  may  be  due  to  accumulations  in 
the  external  ear,  or  it  may  be  due  to  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  nostrils.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  any  child  whose  head  Is 
“stuffed  up”  cannot  hear  with  distinct- 


anges  to  her  brother,  who  is  ill  in  Gouv- 
erneur  Hospital.  When  she  was  accost¬ 
ed,  however,  she  postponed  her  visit  and 
went  for  Greenfield,  blackening  both  eyes. 
The  victim  fled,  with  the  girl  at  his  heels. 
After  a  chase  through  the  park  Green¬ 
field  ran  into  the  arms  of  Policeman 
Ruddy. 

It  shows  that  Miss  Rothstein  has  now 
overcome  at  least  one  argument  against 
her  rights  to  vote. 

* 

We  lost  our  three  babies,  so  adopted  a 
lovely  boy  of  10  months  from  a  home. 
He  is  now  12  years  old,  and  we  are  proud 
of  him.  Of  course  being  a  small  coun¬ 
try  town  where  every  one  knows  your 
business,  gossips  will  tell  things  they 
don’t  know.  We  have  never  told  a  soul 
about  the  child’s  parentage,  but  one  per¬ 
son  in  particular  didn’t  like  the  idea  of 
us  taking  him,  so  calls  the  child  a  mean 
name.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  to 
inform  the  child  as  to  his  parentage? 
Some  person  told  him  we  were  not  his 
own  parents  almost  before  he  could  walk, 
but  of  course  that,  hasn’t  made  any  differ¬ 
ence  on  either  side. 

A  TROUBLED  PARENT. 

We  should  tell  the  child  gently  and 
kindly  what  you  know  about  his  parents 
and  the  reason  why  you  have  taken  him. 
We  think  it  is  his  right  to  know  about 
such  things  and  it  will  be  far  better  in 
the  end  to  tell  him  yourself,  and  not  let 
him  learn  it  from  others.  Personally  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  adopting  children 
legally.  We  would  prefer  in  most  cases 
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Fresh  Meat  for  Summer  Boarders 


We  have  the  following  note  from  a  farmer’s  wife  who 
lives  in  New  England: 

I  wish  to  ask  for  letters  from  farmers’  wives,  who  take 
from  two  to  12  boarders  in  Summer,  which  is  about  the 
limit  of  capacity  in  this  locality.  The  fresh  meat  ques¬ 
tion  is  about  the  hardest  to  solve  here.  The  family  hav¬ 
ing  12  hoarders  sometimes  kill,  for  their  own  use,  a  calf 
and  a  lamb,  alternate  weeks,  through  July  and  August. 

We  are  so  far  from  the  coast  that  fresh  fish,  in  proper 
condition,  is  about  an  impossibility. 

YOU  CAN  HELP  IN  THIS! 

We  want  short,  practical  notes  on  this  subject  to  be 
printed  in  our  June  issue.  Tell  us  your  experience  in  pro¬ 
viding  fresh  meat.  How  do  you  manage  it?  Can  you 
keep  it  on  ice?  Ever  make  use  of  home-canned  meat? 

DO  NOT  SEND  LONG  ARTICLES 

Give  us  your  experience  in  fattening  Summer  boarders 
— the  most  important  points  you  have  found. 
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How  Sleep  the  Brave. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
Ily  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest, 

When  Spring  with  dewy  fingers  cold 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  find  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung, 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

— William  Collins. 

* 

The  muffled  drums  sad  roll  has  beat, 
The  soldiers  last  tattoo. 

No  more  on  life’s  parade  shall  meet 
The  brave  and  fallen  few ; 

On  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

— Theodore  O’Hara. 

* 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream 
We  set  today  a  votive  stone 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  these  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

■ 

Some  day  the  soft  ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely — foe  beset,  pursued 
And  cries  reproachfully  “Was  it  then  my 
praise 

And  not  myself  you  loved?  Prove  now 
thy  truth. 

1  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth, 
Give  me  thy  life  or  cover  in  empty 
phrase 

The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate !” 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field 
So  beautiful  is  Fate. 

But  then  to  stand  beside  her 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 

To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds 
who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood’s 
solid  earth, 

Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
birth. 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength 
he  needs. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


“To  Pleasant  Dreams.” 

The  following  note  is  taken  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  written  by  Miss  Ruth  Van 
Deman,  daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry 
E.  Van  Deman : 

“If  you  could  have  seen  father  in  this 
illness  you  would  have  known  him  to  be 
a  brave  man  indeed,  for  though  he  suf¬ 
fered,  lie  never  complained,  and  though 
he  grew  weaker  and  weaker  his  spirit 
was  undaunted.  His  philosophy  about 
death  seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
last  stanza  of  Bryant’s  ‘Thanatopsis.’ 
He  repeated  it  several  times  during  the 
last  few  weeks  to  friends  who  were  visit¬ 
ing  him  and  to  me.  In  memory  of  this 
we  had  it  read  at  the  services. 

“He  ‘slipped  away,’  as  he  had  several 
times  expressed  it,  just  at  the  close  of 
Wednesday,  and  just  as  his  robin  was 
singing  to  him.  I  say  his  robin  because 
there  is  one  that  is  nesting  near  his  win¬ 
dow  and  that  has  sung  to  him  all  during 
the  Spring.  One  of  his  last  conscious 
thoughts  was  of  the  beauty  of  the  robin's 
song.  It  seemed  very  fitting  because  the 
song  of  birds  had  been  a  joy  to  him  al¬ 
ways.” 

“So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes 
to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each 
shall  take 

Ills  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at 
night,  . 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained 
and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy 
grave, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 
couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.” 

THE  following  letter  expresses  the 
feelings  of  many  a  farmer’s  wife  re¬ 
garding  the  money  question.  It  is  very 
true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  many 
of  the  fixtures  and  conveniences  that 
women  desire  must  be  bought  with 
money  which  mother  and  the  girls  earn 
at  some  business  of  their  own.  That 
is  the  reason  we  have  so  much  to  say 
about  the  business  possibilities  of  farm 
women.  Where  mother  and  the  girls  can 
have  a  little  money  of  their  own  to  spend 


ness,  and  it  would  be  a  safe  bet  that  f)t> 
out  of  a  100  such  children  will  be  more 
or  less  dull,  unresponsive,  and  stupid. 
Such  children  will  be  handicapped  in  this 
<■<•10 petition  with  other  children  who  are 
normal  in  this  respect. 

Before  any  child  is  classed  as  hope¬ 
lessly  dull  his  ears  should  be  examined 
and  the  hearing  carefully  tested.  It  is 
better  to  have  this  test  made  by  a  com¬ 
petent  doctor. 

But  a  test  can  easily  be  made  in  the 
home  or  in  the  school  by  putting  the 
child  in  a  quiet  room,  blindfolding  him, 
and  noting  at  what  distance  he  can  hear 
the  ticking  of  a  watch,  first  with  one 
ear  and  then  with  the  other.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  watch  must  be  varied  without 
the  experimenter  walking  back  and  forth 
so  that  the  child  can  hear  him,'  or  else 
the  latter  will  be  influenced  by  sugges¬ 
tion. 

* 

SOME  women  evidently  do  not  take  kind¬ 
ly  to  the  argument  that  they  cannot 
protect  themselves  and  thus  should  not 
be  permitted  to  vote.  Recently  in  New 
York  a  policeman  brought  into  the  sta¬ 
tion  a  large  man  wearing  a  pair  of  very 
badly  blackened  eyes  and  an  injured  face. 
It  developed  that  this  man  was  known 
in  New  York  City  as  a  “masher.”  He 
met  a  young  woman  named  Rothstein, 
and  perhaps  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the 
law  made  him  a  voter,  he  accosted  her  in 
what  she  considered  an  insulting  way. 
The  newspaper  report  of  the  action 
which  followed  is  here  given. 

Miss  Rothstein,  who  is  a  dressmaker’s 
model,  had  been  taking  the  bag  of  or¬ 


to  assume  guardianship,  and  not  give 
the  child  full  legal  rights.  Having  done 
so  you  should  make  a  will  fully  protect¬ 
ing  your  wife  and  other  relatives  if  you 
wish  them  to  share  in  your  property. 

* 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  immi¬ 
grants  of  late,  but  a  single  family  from 
Holland  arrived  the  other  day  to  help 
bring  up  the  average.  Peterus  Schoonen 
from  Holland  came  with  his  wife  and  15 
children.  These  children  ranged  from  the 
baby  seven  months  old  up  to  the  young 
man  of  18  years,  and  they  all  look  strong 
and  healthy,  ready  to  become  good  citi¬ 
zens.  Mr.  Schoonen  has  been  a  farmer 
in  Holland,  but  he  thinks  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  opportunities  for  him  in  Minnesota, 
so  as  he  saved  up  some  money,  in  spite 
of  his  large  family,  he  has  bought  a  farm 
in  the  West  and  will  go  there  to  grow 
up  with  the  country.  His  big  family  will 
certainly  have  more  room  out  on  the 
prairies  than  they  could  have  had  in 
Holland,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  at  the  next  apportionment,  Minnesota 
is  given  a  new  Congressman. 

$ 

This  will  be  a  good  “Summer  board¬ 
er”  year.  Travel  abroad  has  been  shut 
off,  and  economies  forced  by  the  war  will 
compel  many  people  who  have  patronized 
fashionable  resorts  in  former  years  to 
seek  quieter  entertainment  this  Summer. 
All  this  will  help  the  farm  boarding 
house  of  good  reputation.  Get  ready  for 
the  business  now  by  starting  a  good  gar¬ 
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den.  You  can  get  nearly  half  your  sup¬ 
plies  out  of  a  vegetable  and  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  Be  prepared  to  give  your  guests  all 
they  want.  Just  think  of  the  prize  you 
would  have  in  four  or  five  dozen  big 
cans  of  fresh  beef  and  pork  right  now. 
Very  likely  your  folks  sold  a  beef  or  a 
hog  for  less  than  it  was  worth  because 
the  butcher  would  not  pay  more.  That 
fresh  meat  might  well  have  gone  into 
cans  to  feed  the  boarders  this  Summer. 

* 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  daily  pa¬ 
per  tells  the  following  story  of  that 
dangerous  nuisance — the  small  boy’s  gun  : 

Last  Christmas  a  gun  was  given  to  a 
small  boy  in  this  town.  Later  in  the 
day  the  boy  and  the  gun  went  to  the 
woods  with  a  company  of  cadets.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  lunch  by  a  campfire  a  clergyman’s 
small  boy  was  handling  the  gun,  and  an¬ 
other  boy  reached  for  a  baked  potato  just 
in  time  to  get  his  head  in  range  with  a 
bullet  the  clergyman’s  son  “accidentally” 
let  go  out  of  the  gun.  The  bullet  did  its 
part  all  right. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  come 
to  our  personal  notice  at  least  a  dozen 
cases  of  death  or  accident  from  those  toy 
guns,  in  childish  hands.  We  regard  the 
child’s  firearms  as  a  nuisance,  and  would 
not  permit  our  children  to  handle  pistols 
or  guns,  or  to  own  them. 

* 

NEW  JERSEY  leads  off  in  the  suf¬ 
frage  campaign  this  year,  as  her 
election  occurs  before  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  vote  on 
the  subject.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  political  leaders  in  New  Jersey  are 
opposed  to  giving  votes  to  women,  but 
the  following  significant  statement  is 
made : 

No  doubt  both  political  parties  would 
be  pleased  if  something  should  happen 
to  stave  off  the  election  or  defeat  the 
amendment,  though  neither  is  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  beating  it. 
If  either  party  were  certain  that  it  would 
get  a  decided  majority  of  the  women's 
votes — if  they  do  vote — there  would  be  a 
different  story. 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  about  that 
and  it  is  good  evidence  that  the  women 
would  not  vote  just  as  their  brothers  or 
their  husbands  would,  but  would  have  in¬ 
dependence  in  voting.  If  politicians  felt 
that  the  woman’s  vote  could  be  counted 
as  surely  as  the  man’s  vote,  they  would 
be  all  in  favor  of  it,  but  knowing  that 
they  cannot  control  the  woman’s  vote, 
they  hesitate  to  try  the  experiment. 

* 

Women  in  School  Politics. 

Give  the  New  York  woman  a  live  is¬ 
sue  to  be  decided  by  the  election  of  a 
school  director  and  they  will  turn  out, 
vote  and  see  that  you  and  the  hired  man 
vote,  also.  Our  rural  school  board  con¬ 
sists  of  three  directors,  one  of  whom  is 
elected  each  year.  At  our  school  elec¬ 
tion  last  month  of  the  00  votes  cast  38 
were  voted  by  the  farm  women.  There 
was  a  live  and  burning  issue  however. 
Should  the  country  school  house,  the  only 
public  building  in  the  district,  continue 
to  be  a  community  center?  This  question 
had  never  been  raised  prior  to  August, 
1014,  as  since  its  erection  in  1803  the 
farmers  have  had  the  free  use  of  the 
building  and  its  equipment  for  religious, 
educational,  agricultural,  economic,  poli¬ 
tical  and  Farmers’  Union  meetings.  In 
August,  1014,  the  majority  of  the  Board 
decided  it  was  time  to  run  things  differ¬ 
ently,  and  in  spite  of  the  objection  of  the 
minority  member  (a  woman)  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  were  cut  out  and  since  then 
the  farmers  have  provided  fuel  and  lamps 
for  the  meetings.  The  district  had  bad 
electric  lights  for  four  years,  aud  the 
lights  were  paid  for  by  the  year  at  a  low 
fiat  rate.  Think  of  the  humiliation  of 
having  the  State  Educators  and  the  Rail¬ 
road  Demonstration  lecturers,  address  a 
progressive  community  in  a  building 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps  while  electric 
light  fixtures  hung  idle.  The  minority 
member  held  over  and  the  farm  women 
voted  and,  also,  helped  to  get  the  vote 
out.  The  babies  were  not  neglected,  kind- 
hearted  neighbors  stepped  in  and  took 
charge  while  mother  went  to  the  school- 
house  to  vote.  The  irrigation  farmers, 
the  men  who  pay  the  taxes,  won  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  which  shows 
that  while  the  wheels  of  progress  may  be 
obstructed,  they  will  continue  to  revolve. 
Women  will  vote  whenever  there’s  a 
vital  question  to  be  decided. 

New  Mexico.  mabel  wilson. 
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Suggestions  in  Crochet  Work 


The  many  articles  necessary  which  are 
to  be  used  by  the  prospective  bride,  and 
are  placed  in  the  well-known  “dower 
chest,"  called  by  a  few  of  the  fair  sex 
inclined  to  be  more  frivolous,  “a  hope 
box.”  are  among  the  most  important 
things  in  the  life  of  a  young  woman. 
More  pleasure  is  derived  as  she  finishes 
an  article  and  places  it  there  than  one 
can  realize  unless  she  has  built  up  a  dow- 


Mexican  Lace. 

er  for  herself.  Friends  and  relatives  are 
interested  and  from  time  to  time  pur¬ 
chase  and  send  contributions  which  are 
stored  away.  Naturally  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  prepare  and  collect  the  lingerie, 
household  linens,  etc.  Crochet  work  has 
been  revived  and  used  in  place  of  some 
of  the  hand  embroidery,  which  can  be 
made  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  em¬ 
broider. 

Among  the  most  important  things  is 
the  household  linen.  Towels  are  made 
of  linen,  and  one  can’t  have  too  many 
of  them.  They  will  not  become  yellow 
when  laid  aside  if  they  are  wrapped  in 
dark  blue  paper.  Tissue  paper  will  do 
and  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  a 
dozen  sheets.  A  crocheted  edge  used  on 
the  end  of  a  linen  towel,  or  for  the  trim¬ 
ming  on  lingerie,  is  simple  in  design  and 
made  quickly.  It  is  made  the  length  de¬ 
sired  and  then  sewed  to  the  end  of  the 
towel  by  overhanding  it  on. 

Mexican  Lace. — To  make  the  Mexi¬ 
can  stitch  chain  one  loosely,  one  tighter 
and  catch  back  loop  with  single  crochet, 
one  loose,  one  tight,  and  this  makes  the 
double  stitch.  The  single  is  made  with 
just  one  loose  and  one  tight  stitch. 
Chain  30.  First  row:  Make  one  Mexican 
stitch  into  sixth  stitch,  one  double  Mex. 
into  every  sixth  stitch  until  you  have 
four,  chain  seven  and  catch  into  next 
stitch.  Second  row  :  Fill  this  space  with 
14  single  crochets;  one  single  Mexican 
and  catch  into  center  of  double  stitch  of 
previous  row.  One  double  Mex.,  one 

double  Mex.,  one  double  Mex.,  and 

catch  with  double  crochet  into  last 
stitch.  Turn.  Third  row :  1  s  Mex., 

1  <1  Mex.,  1  d  Mex.,  1  d  Mex., 
catching  into  last  scallop.  Chain  7  and 
catch  into  same  stitch.  Turn.  Fill  in 
space  with  7  single  crochets.  Chain  7 
and  catch  with  single  chain  into  eighth 
stitch  of  scallop.  Turn.  Fourth  row : 
Fill  in  space  with  14  single  crochets. 
Fill  in  next  space  with  7  single  cro¬ 

chets.  Make  Mex.  stitches  same  as  in 
previous  row.  Turn.  Fifth  row:  Make 
3  d  and  1  single  Mex.  same  as  other 
rows,  then  after  catching  with  d  cro¬ 
chet,  chain  7,  catch  with  single  crochet 
into  last  scallop.  Turn,  fill  in  with  7  sin¬ 
gle  crochets,  chain  7,  take  out  needle  and 
catch  into  eighth  stitch  of  next  scallop 
with  single  crochet,  fill  with  7  single  c; 
chain  7,  take  out  needle  and  catch  into 
eighth  stitch  of  next  scallop.  Fill  in  with 
14  single  crochets,  fill  in  next  space  with 
7  singles  next  with  7  and  so  on  with 
Mex.  stitches  to  end  of  row.  Sixth  row : 
The  first  part  of  row  is  same  as  the  4th 
row.  Chain  7  and  catch  into  last  scal¬ 
lop  with  single  crochet.  Fill  in  with  7 
s  c,  chain  7  and  after  taking  out  needle 
catch  into  eighth  stitch  of  next  scallop  with 
single  crochet;  fill  in  with  7  single  cro¬ 
chets;  chain  7,  catch  into  next  scallop, 
and  fill  in  with  7  single  crochets ;  chain  7 
and  catch  with  single  crochet  into  next 
scallop  and  fill  in  with  7 ;  chain  7,  catch 
with  single  c  and  fill  in  with  14  single  cro¬ 
chets,  fill  in  next  space  with  7  singles, 
next  with  7  singles  and  the  last  with  7 
singles,  thence  on  to  the  Mexican  work. 
Insertion  can  be  made  by  using  just  the 
Mexican  work.  If  scallop  is  not  large 
enough  add  another  row.  This  will  make 
a  difference  of  two  rows  when  the  scal¬ 
lop  is  finished,  one  on  each  side. 

Dresser  Or  Sideboard  Scarf. — 
1  his  is  made  of  linen  such  as  one  buys 
for  toweling,  and  can  be  bought  for  25 


or  35  cents  a  yard,  varying  in  quality, 
not  width.  It  requires  one  and  a  half 
yards.  One  used  in  illustration  is  hem¬ 
stitched.  but  this  is  not  necessary,  since 
many  people  believe  it  would  wear  better 
without  the  threads  drawn  out.  so  it 
may  be  hemmed  by  hand.  For  the  lace 
No.  5  was  used.  The  medallions  are 
made  first,  five  in  all.  Medallions — 
Chain  fifteen.  First  row :  Catch  into 
sixth  stitch  with  1  d  c,  chain  2  and  catch 
into  3d  st.,  chain  2  and  catch  into  3d  st., 
chain  2  and  catch  into  3d  stitch,  making 
five  spaces  in  all.  Chain  five.  turn. 
2d  row  :  Go  into  first  d.  chain  2,  go  into 
next  d,  chain  2,  go  into  next  d.  chain  2 
and  go  into  end  stitch.  Turn.  3d  row  : 
Chain  5  and  go  into  first  double,  chain  2, 
go  into  next  d.  chain  2,  go  into  next  d, 
chain  2  and  go  into  next  d,  chain  2  and 
go  into  last  stitch.  Turn.  4th  row : 
Chain  5*  and  go  into  first  d,  chain  2  and 
go  into  next  d.  chain  2  and  go  into  next 
d,  chain  2  and  go  into  next  d,  chain  2 
and  go  into  next  d.  Turn.  5th  row : 
Chain  5  and  go  into  first  double,  chain 
2  and  go  into  next  d.  chain  2  and  go  into 


Scarf  With  Crocheted  Trimmings. 


next  d,  chain  2  and  go  into  next  double, 
chain  2  and  go  into  next  double.  6tli 
row :  Chain  1  and  make  two  singles  in 
first  space,  two  in  second  space,  two  in 
third  space,  chain  7  and  catch  back  two 
stitches,  fill  in  space  with  3  singles, 
chain  four  and  make  a  picot,  2  singles,  1 
picot,  2  singles,  1  picot.  2  singles.  1  picot 
and  three  singles.  Fill  in  next  space 
with  two  singles,  next  with  5  singles, 
next  two  with  two.  chain  7.  catch  back 
two  stitches  and  fill  in  as  previous  chain 
of  7.  Make  three  scallops  in  the  same 
way.  Then  chain  7  and  turn.  7th  row: 
Catch  into  first  picot.  chain  7  and  catch 
into  first  picot  of  next  scallop,  etc.,  to 
the  last  scallop.  Turn.  8th  row :  Fill 
in  first  space  with  3  d.  1  p,  2  s.  1  p.  3  s; 
next  space  with  3  s.  1  p.  2  s,  1  p,  2  s.  1  p. 

3  s;  next  with  two  picots  and  two  scal¬ 
lops  to  correspond.  Fill  in  last  side  with 
s  c  two  in  each  space.  Take  one  of  the 
medallions  and  after  fastening  thread 
chain  5  and  catch  into  first  d.  chain  2 
and  catch  into  next  until  you  reach  end 
of  medallion,  chain  7  and  catch  next  me¬ 
dallion  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Turn.  2d 
row:  Chain  5  catch  into  1  d.  chain  2 
and  catch  into  d  0  times,  then  make  four 
doubles,  then  11  spaces,  four  d’s,  11 
spaces.  4  d's,  11  spaces,  4  doubles,  and 
ten  spaces.  Turn.  3d  row :  Chain  five 
and  go  into  first  double  and  make  8 
spaces,  4  double,  1  space,  4  doubles,  0 
spaces,  4  doubles,  1  space  and  four  dou¬ 
bles  to  end  of  row.  4th  row :  7  spaces 
four  doubles,  3  spaces  and  four  doubles,  7 
spaces,  etc.  5th  row :  6  spaces.  4  d,  5 
spaces,  4  d,  6  spaces  4  d,  3  spaces  and 

4  d.  6th  row :  7  spaces,  4  d.  3  spaces, 
4  d.  7  spaces,  etc.  7 tli  row :  S  spaces, 
4  d.  0  spaces,  4  d,  etc.  8th  row :  f) 
spaces,  four  d,  10  spaces  4  d.  etc.  0th 
row  :  chain  2  and  go  into  each  double. 
10th  row  :  same  as  0th  row.  Either  over¬ 
hand  it  to  the  scarf  end,  or  turn  your 
hem  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  make 
single  crochets  across,  then  overhand  the 
lace  to  stitching. 

Tumbler  Doilies. — These  make  a 
useful  decoration  for  a  china  closet  or  to 
use  with  a  luncheon  set.  The  large 
pieces  can  be  made  practically  the  same 
by  using  more  braid.  For  the  small  size 
you  will  need  one  half  piece  of  heavy 
coronation  braid  and  ball  of  crochet 
thread  No.  15.  Skip  one  knot,  take  two 
knots,  cross,  take  four  knots  and  cross 
in  your  fingers,  and  catch  them  together 
with  two  single  crochets,  chain  5  and  re¬ 
peat.  It  requires  twenty  of  these  loops. 
Join  work  of  first  row  with  slip  stitch. 
Second  row :  Fill  space  with  nine  single 


stitches  and  one  single  stitch  over  sin¬ 
gle  crochet  of  previous  row.  Third  row  : 
Chain  nine  and  catch  with  single, 
crochet  into  single  crochet  over  braid  of 
second  row.  Fourth  row :  The  fourth 
and  last  row  in  center  is  made  after  slip 
stitching  third  row  together;  chain  five, 
catch  through  center  of  chain  two  single 
crochet  stitches  and  chain  three,  then 
two  double  crochets  through  next  loop 
and  chain  three.  These  chains  must  be 
made  tight  in  order  that  the  center  of 
your  piece  is  made  firm.  Break  your 
thread  and  take  two  of  your  large  loops 
and  fasten  together  between  first  and 
second  knots.  Chain  five  and  cross  over 
to  the  small  loop  catching  with  single 
crochet  in  the  center  between  the  knots, 
chain  five  and  catch  over  top  loop  be¬ 
tween  knots  two  and  three;  chain  five 
and  go  back  to  the  small  loop ;  chain 
five  and  take  in  the  other  side  and  the 
next  large  loop  between  knots  three  and 
four.  Repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Second  row :  Chain  five  after  fastening 
first  row  with  slip  stitch.  With  a  dou¬ 
ble  crochet  catch  through  first  knot, 
chain  five,  make  four  double  crochets 
through  the  chains  of  previous  row : 
chain  five  make  double  crochet  through 
last  knot ;  double  crochet  through  first 
knot  of  next  loop;  chain  five  and  make 
four  double  crochets  through  chain  of 
other  row ;  chain  five  and  catch  one  dou¬ 
ble  crochet  through  the  last  knot  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Row  three : 
Chain  seven,  catch  four  treble  stitches 
into  four  double  crochet  stitches  of  pre¬ 
vious  row,  chain  seven  and  catch  in  dou¬ 
ble  crochet  with  a  single  crochet  of  last 
row.  Row  four:  Fill  in  chain  with  nine 
single  crochets,  chain  two,  catch  through 
treble  stitch  with  single  crochet;  chain 
three,  catch  in  next  treble,  chain  two 
and  catch  in  treble,  chain  seven  aud 
catch  in  double  crochet  with  single  cro¬ 
chet.  These  can  be  used  with  three  or 
six  small  ones  in  a  set,  or  you  might 


Tumbler  Doily. 


use  three  different  sizes.  One  could  be 
made  with  one  and  a  half  pieces,  tie* 
other  with  one  and  the  small  one  with  the 
half  piece  of  braid. 

Under-Waist  Yoke. — Made  with  No. 
100  thread.  Chain  forty-five.  Turn, 
chain  5.  1st  row :  Catch  with  double 
every  third  stitch  chaining  two  between. 
Turn.  2d  row  :  Chain  5,  make  !)  spaces, 
3  d.  8  spaces.  3d  row  :  Chain  5,  2  spaces, 

10  d.  catching  into  each  stitch,  3  spaces, 
3  d.  0  spaces.  Turn  and  C  5.  4th  row  : 
1  space  13  d,  3  spaces,  3  d.  0  spaces. 
Turn,  C  5.  5th  row:  1  space,  13  d,  2 
spaces,  4  d,  10  spaces.  Turn,  C  5.  6th 
row :  2  spaces,  10  d.  1  space,  4  d,  11 
spaces.  7th  row:  5  spaces,  4  d,  12 
spaces.  8th  row :  2  spaces,  10  d,  1  space, 
13  doubles,  8  spaces.  9th  row :  1  space 
13  d.  1  space.  13  d,  8  spaces.  10th  row : 
1  space,  13  d.  1  space,  13  d,  8  spaces. 

11  th  row:  2  spaces,  10  d.  2  spaces,  6  d, 

0  spaces.  12th  row  :  13th  and  14th  rows 
all  spaces.  15th  row :  1)  spaces,  7  d.  2 
spaces.  10  spaces,  2  spaces.  16th  row : 
S  spaces,  13  d,  1  space,  13  d.  1  space. 
17tli  row,  S  spaces,  13  d,  1  space,  13  d, 
1  space.  18th  row,  8  spaces.  13  d,  1 
space,  10  d,  2  spaces.  19th  row :  5 

spaces,  4  d,  12  spaces.  20th  row :  11 
spaces,  4  d,  1  space,  10  d,  2  spaces.  21st 
row :  1  space,  13  d,  2  spaces,  4  d.  10 
spaces.  22d  row :  10  spaces,  4  d,  3 

spaces,  13  d.  1  space.  23rd  row :  2 
spaces,  10  d,  3  spaces,  4  d,  9  spaces. 

24tli  row:  9  spaces,  4  d.  8  spaces.  3 

rows  of  plain  between  and  repeat. 

Make  six  clovers  for  a  38  waist  for  (he 


front  and  start  with  strap.  7  spaces  and 
three  rows  plain.  4tli  row :  2  spaces,  7 
d,  3  spaces.  5  th  row :  2  spaces,  13  d,  2 
spaces.  6th  row:  same  as  5th.  7th  row: 
same  as  4th.  Make  8  figures,  with  3 
rows  of  plain  between.  For  under  arm 
piece  make  25  rows  of  plain  stitch  by 
chaining  2  and  one  *  d.  Make  a  treble 
crochet  all  around  for  ribbon. 

ESTHER  COSSE. 

How  to  Remove  Red  Ink. 

“Mother,  I've  spilled  red  ink  on 
the  girls’  new  table  runner,  and  they’ve 
scolded  me  for  it.  I’m  awfully  sorry, 
though  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.” 

Such  was  the  wail  that  came  to  me 
over  the  telephone  the  other  day,  aud  the 
little  daughter  was  almost  in  tears. 

“Well,  don’t  worry  about  it,  maybe  I 
can  take  it  out.”  I  replied,  for  she  is  a 
very  sensitive,  conscientious  child.  The 
three  girls  are  boarding  themselves  and 
going  to  school  in  town ;  one  to  college, 
one  to  high  school  and  the  other  in  the 
grades.  They  do  light  housekeeping,  and 
as  we  are  only  three  miles  from  town 
it  is  quite  convenient.  When  the  things 
came  home  I  found  that  the  bottle  of  red 
ink  had  been  spilled  on  the  white  table¬ 
cloth.  then  it  had  soaked  through  onto 
the  linen  table  runner.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  large  patches  on  the  white  tablecloth, 
and  a  patch  as  large  as  my  hand  on  the 
new  table  runner.  As  the  tablecloth 
was  an  old  one  I  decided  to  use  it  to  ex¬ 
periment  on.  I  have  ofteu  read  of  soak¬ 
ing  ink  stains  in  new  milk,  but  never  had 
any  success  in  removing  any  of  the  ink, 
and  this  red  ink  had  been  dry  for  several 
days.  The  morning  that  I  intended  to 
wash  I  had  several  pans  of  sour  milk 
that  I  was  going  to  make  into  Dutch 
cheese.  I  scald  my  cheese  by  adding 
boiling  water,  stir,  and  when  scalded 
enough,  drain  off  whey  and  water.  I 
had  several  pans  full  of  hot  whey  when 
I  was  ready  to  wash  the  tablecloth.  I 
had  put  the  inkspot  into  a  pan  of  sour 
milk  about  an  hour  before,  but  it  didn’t 
seem  to  start  the  ink,  when  something 
seemed  to  say  to  me  to  try  the  hot 
whey.  I  did  so,  and  in  about  a  minute 
the  color  started,  and  that  whey  was  al¬ 
most  red.  I  changed  to  another  panful 
and  it  did  the  same  for  that.  Then  I 
put  it  into  the  tub  and  soaped  well.  The 
color  nearly  all  rubbed  out,  and  the  sun 
took  out  the  remainder,  so  when  it  was 
brought  from  the  line  not  a  vestige  of 
the  stain  remained.  It  was  about  a  week 
later  when  the  table  runner  was  brought 
home.  The  ink  was  thoroughly  dried, 
and  as  the  linen  was  a  firm  weave,  it 
looked  like  a  hopeless  task,  but  I  again 
tried  the  hot  whey.  It  took  considerably 
longer  than  with  the  white  cloth,  but 
by  continued  soaking  and  rubbing  I  fin¬ 
ally  took  all  the  stain  from  that  also. 
The  little  daughter  was  delighted  and  so 
was  I,  for  the  girls  had  taken  consider¬ 
able  time  to  embroider  it.  and  its  beau¬ 
ty  would  have  been  ruined  if  the  stain 
could  not  have  been  removed. 

MRS.  CLAUDIA  BETTS. 

II.  N.-Y. — In  a  restaurant  some  years 
ago  a  waiter  dropped  a  small  pitcher  of 


Clover  Leaf  Lace  Yoke. 


milk  over  a  fine  overcoat  which  hung  on 
a  chair.  The  owner  was  very  angry,  but 
the  waiter  brought  a  cup  of  black  coffee 
— lightly  “sopped”  up  the  milk  and  took 
out  every  sign  of  a  stain. 

Can  You  Tell  Us? 

Do  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
know  how  to  can  fish  so  the  bones  are 
soft  like  canned  salmon?  If  so  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  them. 

MRS.  E.  L.  BENSON. 
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A  Few  Mushrooms  for  Pleasure. 

To  raise  mushrooms  in  a  house  cellar 
for  profit  is  a  fallacy  at  present  prices. 
For  several  Winters,  I  made  large  beds 
in  the  cellar;  they  would  bear,  but  not 
enough  profit  to  pay  for  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  beds  in  the  average  house  cellar, 
as  it  is  an  inconvenient  place  to  work. 
In  late  years,  in  the  large  markets,  the 
price  of  mushrooms  during  the  Winter 
season  has  dropped.  This  year  we  have 
bought  them  as  low  as  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  seldom  above  40  cents.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Spring  and  Summer,  they 
bring  a  higher  price.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  a  large  grower  is  now  building 
a  special  house  for  Summer  growing, 
but  it  has  not  been  tested  as  yet.  In 
hot  weather  the  mushrooms  are  bothered 
with  flies  and  worms,  and  must  be  mar¬ 
keted  at  once. 

However,  if  one  is  fond  of  mushrooms, 
a  few  small  boxes,  easily  handled,  would 
be  a  pleasure  and  profit,  as  one  would 
have  their  favorite  seasoning  right  at 
hand.  I  put  in  two  boxes,  as  pictured, 
late  in  the  Fall.  The  spawning  cost 
about  25  cents  and  they  have  afforded  a 
continuous  supply,  for  seasoning.  Put  in 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  one  would 
have  a  goodly  supply.  I  prefer  to  use 
what  is  known  as  virgin  spawn.  These 
boxes  were  10  inches  deep,  12  inches  wide 
and  IS  inches  long,  and  were  packed 
with  fresh  manure  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches,  this  manure  was  not  allowed  to 
ferment  outside,  before  using  as  is  usual 
in  larger  quantities.  All  the  heat  it 
would  generate  was  needed.  I  tested  the 
temperature;  when  the  thermometer 
dropped  to  85  deg.  the  box  was  spawned. 
The  spawn  had  been  previously  damp¬ 
ened,  to  even  the  spawn.  I  broke  the 
spawn  into  pieces  about  2x3  inches  and 
placed  them  five  inches  apart  in  the  box¬ 
es.  After  about  10  days  the  spawn  will 
run  through  the  boxes.  Water  with 
tepid  water  and  cover  with  about  two 
inches  of  light  loamy  soil.  Usually,  the 
mushrooms  will  appear  in  about  six  or 
eight  weeks.  If  too  dry,  the  boxes  may 
be  watered  with  tepid  water. 

A  few,  added  to  chicken,  or  roast  beef 
gravy,  improves  the  seasoning;  it  takes 
only  a  handful,  cooked  in  cream  sauce 
and  served  on  toast,  to  make  a  most  ap¬ 
petizing  dish.  Then,  when  able  to  add 
a  few  to  the  creamed  chicken,  served  in 
homemade  pastry  cases,  one  has  a  dish 
above  the  ordinary  to  serve  to  friends. 

When  asparagus  is  in  season,  it  makes 
a  change  to  serve  a  mushroom-seasoned 
cream  sauce  with  the  asparagus.  Just 
a  few,  chopped,  and  added  to  an  omelet 
in  the  morning  or  at  luncheon  time, 
makes  one  feel  almost  like  a  millionaire. 
So  one  might  enumerate  many  ways  to 
use  to  advantage  “Just  a  few  mush¬ 
rooms,”  just  that  flavor,  that  adds  zest 
to  the  dish  and  raises  it  above  the  plane 
of  the  ordinary,  and  makes  a  much  en¬ 
vied  reputation,  for  the  cook. 

MARY  E.  STOWELL. 


A  Glass-bottle  Mother. 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  we  saved  a 
litter  of  small  pigs  recently  with  bottles 
•  for  trained  nurses. 

These  little  pigs  were  born  one  very 
cold  night  in  December,  five  of  them. 
The  mother  immediately  departed  this 
life,  leaving  her  children  to  our  tender 
mercies.  About  11  o’clock  they  were 
brought  into  the  house  cold  and  hungry, 
and  for  two  hours  we  did  all  that  we 
could  to  get  them  to  eat.  but  it  seemed 
absolutely  hopeless.  We  tried  to  feed 
them  from  the  bottle,  pan,  spoon  and 
even  tried  a  fountain  pen  filler  without 
any  results  whatever.  My  brother  stayed 
up  all  night  with  them,  and  by  morning 
we  were  all  praying  that  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  might  be  gathered  to  a  better  land. 
In  the  wee  hours  of  morning  the  little 
runt  passed  away. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  done 
quickly,  if  we  wanted  to  save  them,  so 
my  brother  improvised  a  mother,  as  the 
pictures  will  show.  lie  procured  a  box 
from  the  groceryman  large  enough  for 
a  home  for  these  orphans.  Holes  were 
bored  in  the  side  large  enough  for  a  nip¬ 
ple  to  pass  through  and  a  rack  attached 
outside  at  a  slight  angle  for  the  bottles 
to  rest  on.  The  bottles  were  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  placed  one  for  each  pig 
and  the  little  fellows  bailed  this  method 
with  grunts  of  strong  approval. 

At  first  they  were  fed  every  three 
hours,  up  until  11  o’clock,  and  then  once 


during  the  night,  but  we  only  kept  that 
up  for  a  very  short  time  as  we  found  by 
feeding  at  11  and  again  at  five  in  the 
morning  they  got  along  beautifully.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  plan  has  ever 
been  used  before  or  not,  but  no  one  in 
our  community  had  ever  seen  anything 
like  it  before,  and  had  we  fed  our  little 
orphans  every  time  people  came  to  see  them 
eat  I  am  afraid  they  would  have  gone 
to  an  early  grave  from  over-taxed  stom¬ 
achs.  The  scheme  was  so  novel  that  two 
of  the  schools  in  the  community  thought 
it  of  sufficient  value  to  close  the  schools 
for  the  afternoon  and  bring  the  pupils 
down  to  watch  the  pigs  at  feeding  time. 

Maryland.  artridge  belt. 


Women’s  Work  With  Little  Lambs. 

Experience  and  Study. — The  thought 
of  the  discouragement  caused  by  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  lambs  this  Spring,  espe¬ 
cially  by  people  just  starting  in  sheep 


raising,  moves  me  to  tell  a  few  of  the 
things  I  have  learned  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence,  the  past  10  years.  Being  a  natural 
lover  of  animals,  the  first  baby  lambs  that 
appeared  after  I  began  life  on  a  farm 
were  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  and  I  began 
at  once  to  study  out  the  reason  for  this 
or  that  “bad  luck”  that  so  often  occurred. 
We  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  “raise 
every  lamb”  (I  often  wonder  if  they 
count  the  ones  that  die),  but  we  do  raise 
a  good  percent,  and  from  ordinary  sheep 
in  a  barn  not  above  the  average,  and  with 
no  special  equipment.  Ours  is  a  flock  of 
grades  numbering  from  30  to  50.  as  the 
case  may  be.  Generally  there  are  some 
old  sheep  which,  for  sentimental  reasons, 
we  prefer  to  keep. 

Dangers  to  Avoid. — Now  the  warning 
of  every  floekmaster  should  be  “constipa¬ 


tion.”  That  word  contains  the  secret  of 
half  the  “bad  luck.”  Lambs  should  be 
watched  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  even 
after  that,  should  one  seem  ailing,  the 
cause  will  nine  out  of  ten  times  be  found 
to  be  constipation.  The  rule  I  find  most 
useful  is  when  in  doubt  give  an  injection, 
and  in  most  cases  the  injection  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Armed  with  a  lamb  nipple  and 
bottle,  some  castor  oil,  hot  drops,  a  foun¬ 
tain  syringe,  and  grit,  any  woman  can 
count  on  doing  a  lot  of  good  in  the  sheep 
pen. 

Tiie  New  Lamb. — When  the  lamb 
comes  the  sheep  should  be  put  in  a  pen 
by  herself.  A  few  old  boards,  nails  and  a 
hammer  answers  every  purpose ;  just 
make  a  pen  that  the  lambs  cannot  crowd 
beyond.  Should  the  sheep  seem  inclined 
not  to  own  her  lamb,  tie  her  up.  One 


rope  around  the  neck,  and  another  around 
the  body,  and  tied  firmly  to  the  side  of 
pen,  holds  her  so  the  lamb  can  eat.  Be 
sure  to  untie  the  latter  rope  at.  night  so 
she  can  lie  down,  watch  the  sheep,  and  as 
soon  as  she  allows  the  lamb  to  nurse 
without  tying  she  can  be  turned  loose.  If 
everything  is  all  right  when  the  iamb  is  a 
week  old  it  can  go  with  its  mother  back 
to  the  flock. 

Bottle  Feeding. — Should  the  mother 
have  no  milk,  or  an  insufficient  amount, 
feed  the  lamb  with  the  bottle  on  cow’s 
milk.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and 
one  of  water  (warm),  and  a  drop  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil  every  three  or  four  hours,  is 
enough  for  the  first  two  days;  increase 
the  feed  with  age,  but  remember  that 
while  the  underfed  lamb  has  a  chance  for 
life,  the  one  overfed  on  cow’s  milk  has 
none.  This  has  been  the  hardest  thing 
for  me  to  learn,  and  is  the  easiest  forgot¬ 
ten.  If  the  mother  will  drink  milk  (and 


it  is  surprising  how  many  sheep  will),  an 
egg  well  beaten  in  a  pint  of  milk  three 
times  a  day  will  work  wonders  in  bring¬ 
ing  her  to  her  milk.  Should  a  sheep  lose 
her  lamb  keep  her  flow  of  milk  up,  and 
when  a  pair  of  twins  arrive,  make  her 
own  one  ;  that  will  mean  two  good  lambs 
in  place  of  poor  ones,  for  as  a  rule  a  sheep 
will  not  raise  two  very  good  lambs. 

Emergency  Care. — If  a  lamb  comes  in 
a  cold  time'  and  is  chilled  (and,  by  the 
way,  I  do  not  think  early  lambs  from 
common  sheep  in  the  none  too  warm  barn 
are  a  paying  proposition)  bring  by  the 
fire  and  give  a  few  drops  of  hot  drops. 
Often  when  they  seem  quite  dead,  immers¬ 
ing  all  but  the  head  in  very  warm  water 
for  a  few  minutes  will  restore  them. 
Keep  warm  until  thoroughly  dry  and  they 
are  as  strong  as  ever.  I  have  had  very 


old  sheep  or  those  who  have  taken  cold 
from  exposure  after  shearing,  whose  milk 
has  almost  left  them  after  the  lambs  were 
quite  large.  If  possible  build  the  lamb  up, 
through  the  mother.  Put  by  themselves 
and  “fuss”  with  them  in  a  manner  no 
mere  man  would  emulate.  Egg  and  milk 
three  times  a  day,  clean  cool  water  al¬ 
ways  before  them,  plenty  of  grain,  of 
course,  good  clover  hay  or  potato  par¬ 
ings,  a  dose  of  hot  drops  now  and  then, 
a  pat  and  kind  word,  and  watch  the  lamb 
pick  up  and  grow.  One  old  sheep  with  a 
large  lamb  became  sick  some  years  ago. 
Both  became  almost  too  weak  to  stand. 
The  lamb  was  wild  and  would  not  drink. 
The  men  gave  them  up,  so  I  put  them  in 
a  warm  dry  pen  and  “fussed.”  Soon  they 
could  be  turned  out  in  good  pasture  near 
the  house.  Early  that  Fall  they  brought 
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me  nine  dollars;  pretty  good  for  a  few 
hours’  time ! 

Ailing  Lambs. — If  I  raise  a  lamb  en¬ 
tirely  by  hand  I  put  a  drop  of  castor  oil 
in  every  feed  for  a  few  days,  then  in  two 
or  three  feeds  daily  and  a  few  drops  once 
a  day  as  long  as  milk  is  fed.  It  makes 
them  fat.  The  lambs  needing  injections 
used  to  be  brought  to  the  house,  but  this 
Spring  I  have  kept  a  syringe  at  the  barn, 
and  take  the  warm  suds  down  and  my 
husband  and  I  go  over  the  flock  twice  a 
day,  caring  for  any  that  seem  to  need  it. 
This  does  away  with  all  trouble  in  the 
house,  besides  making  us  less  liable  to 
neglect  any  lamb,  a  thing  very  easy  when 
they  must  be  carried  to  the  house.  My 
idea  is  that  the  plowing  or  cleaning  can 
wait  until  to-morrow,  but  the  new-born 
lamb  must  be  cared  for  to-day.  No  one 
remembers  in  the  Fall  if  the  oats  were  put 
in  a  day  later,  or  if  housecleaning  waited 
a  week,  but  every  lamb  that  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket,  bringing  five  or  six  dollars,  is  very 
noticeable. 

Household  Partnership. — Of  course 
the  co-operation  of  both  husband  and  wife 
makes  things  easier,  and  much  more  can 
be  accomplished  than  by  either  alone — 
just  how  much  I  know  full  well,  as  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  my  husband 
said  if  a  lamb  was  all  right,  otherwise  it. 
would  die  anyway,  and  that  a  woman  had 
no  business  “mussing  round.”  He  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  bring  a  chilled  lamb  to 
the  house.  Consequently  I  “mussed 
round”  alone  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
fields,  saving  many  lambs,  and  seeing 
many  more  die  that  a  little  co-operation 
on  his  part  would  have  saved,  but  I  per¬ 
severed,  and  from  a  very  poor  flock- 
master  have  seen  this  same  husband  of 
mine  develop  into  a  very  painstaking  one, 
and  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
the  change  was  mostly  due  to  my  demon¬ 
stration  of  what  care  and  work  accom¬ 
plished,  and,  perhaps,  to  my  powers  of 
oratory  upon  occasion.  I  still  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  “two 
lambs  grow  where  one  lamb  grew  before,” 
but  now  there  is  a  change  in  the  program. 
The  husband  watches,  works  and  “musses 
round,”  and,  when  necessary,  calls  on  me 
and  my  outfit,  and  then  I  co-operate. 
What  I  have  done  any  woman  with  fairly 
good  health  can  do,  and  I  feel  it  has  been 
very  much  worth  while,  as  now  our  sheep 
are  the  source  of  a  certain  income,  where 
they  used  often  to  be  a  loss.  Mine  is  not 
a  particularly  docile  husband  when  he 
makes  up  his  mind,  but  I  am  sure  that 
“stick-to-it-tiveness”  when  it  brings  re¬ 
sults  will  convert  any  man. 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  c.  gabriel. 


Hired  Man  With  Children. 

[The  E.  N.-Y.  has  many  true  human-nature 
stories  presented  by  its  readers.  Each  month  we 
try  to  present  one  or  more  which  offer  some  new 
thought  or  suggestion  and  which  may  help  settle 
some  hard  problem.  Here  is  a  new  one  about 
the  hired  man  with  children.] 

We  are  asking  your  help  to  find  us  a 
good  sober  man.  one  who  is  not  afraid  to 
work  ;  one  who  understands  poultry  and 
knows  how  to  milk,  or  is  willing  to  learn. 
We  have  been  married  10  years,  and  have 
never  had  any  children.  We  are  both 
passionately  fond  of  them,  and  in  order  to 
get  a  good  man  we  are  willing  to  have 
some  one  whose  wife  has  died  and  left 
him  with  from  one  to  three  little  ones, 
and  rather  than  put  them  in  a  home  or 
separate  them  otherwise  would  come  with 
his  family  to  us.  letting  their  board 
and  care  go  toward  his  wages.  We  have 
a  good  school  about  a  mile  from  us.  We 
go  three  miles  to  the  village  every  Sun¬ 
day  to  attend  our  church.  We  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  If  he  is  a  Christian  would  pre¬ 
fer  he  be  a  Methodist,  but  not  necessarily 
so.  for  there  are  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  churches  in  our  little  vil¬ 
lage.  There  is  also  a  fine  high  school  there. 

We  mean  business,  and  want  a  man 
who  would  stay  right  with  us  if  he  and 
we  were  satisfied  after  he  had  been  here  a 
year.  We  will  do  by  a  good  reliable  man, 
one  who  will  work  for  our  interests,  as 
we  would  a  brother,  and  will  care  for  his 
motherless  children  as  if  they  were  our 
own.  We  have  a  big  farm,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  eggs  and  milk,  and  they  could 
have  a  fine  time. 

We  thank  you  for  all  the  help  we  have 
had  from  your  fine  paper.  We  take  three 
other  farm  papers,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
the  one  we  read  first  and  we  want  to  join 
the  Anti-Fake  Club. 

New  York.  MR.  and  MRS.  C.  J.  c. 


The  “  Glass-bottle  Mother”  at  Feeding  Time. 
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A  Beautiful  Yet  Inexpensive  Wedding 


Tbe  season  of  weddings  is  here.  I 
wonder  how  many  girls  whose  homes  are 
in  the  country  and  whose  opportunities 
for  a  beautiful  home  wedding  are  limited, 
are  cudgelling  their  brains  for  some  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  problem.  Because  I  know 
there  are  many,  and  because  I  know 
that  it  is  a  problem  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  prospective  bride,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  I  solved  the  difficulty  a 
year  ago. 

My  home  was  on  the  plains  of  one  of 
our  Middle  Western  States.  It  was 
a  typical  farm  home — not  wealthy  but 
prosperous.  Everything  was  plain  but 
comfortable.  After  finishing  our  local 


roses  in  my  big  plain  farm  home  I  knew 
at  once  that  they  were  not  in  keeping 
with  my  ideal  wedding.  It  was  a  coun¬ 
try  flower  I  wanted. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  I  watched 
for  the  spots  where  it  grew  most  abund¬ 
antly.  The.  day  before  the  wedding  my 
girl  friends  helped  me  gather  and  bring 
home  great  armfuls.  We  placed  great 
golden  .bouquets  all  through  the  house. 
In  one  corner  of  the  large  living  room  we 
banked  it  high,  and  from  the  ceiling  we 
suspended  a  bell  made  of  the  yellow  blos¬ 
soms.  We  considered  this  bell  quite  a 
work  of  art,  considering  that  the  girls 
with  deft  fingers  had  created  it  out  of  a 


Wedding  Feast  on  the  Porch. 


high  school  I  was  sent  to  our  State  uni¬ 
versity,  and  it  was  there  that  I  met  the 
man  who  is  now  my  husband.  We  were 
to  be  married  immediately  after  com¬ 
mencement,  but  sickness  in  the  family 
caused  the  wedding  to  be  -postponed  until 
September.  My  father  had  spent  quite 
a  sum  of  money  on  my  education.  My 
mother  had  been  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
doctor’s  bills  were  large.  A  drought  was 
threatening  the  season’s  crops.  So  after 
a  family  consultation  it  was  decided  that 
my  wedding  was  to  be  made  as  inexpen¬ 
sive  as  possible. 

What  girl  in  her  dreams  had  not 
planned  her  wedding  day  over  and  over 
again?  I  had  dreamed  of  this  day  for 
years.  In  my  imagination  I  had  pic¬ 
tured  a  simple  home  wedding — in  the 
house  where  I  was  born — where  there 
would  be  music  and  flowers  and  happi¬ 
ness;  where  everything  would  -be  beau¬ 
tiful  but  simple,  and  in  keeping  with 
country  folk  and  country  ways;  and  yet 
a  wedding  to  which  I  should  be  proud 
to  invite  my  college  friends  and  some 
wealthy  city  relations.  I  faced  quite 
a  difficult  problem.  I  did  so  much  want 
my  wedding  to  be  ‘beautiful,  but  I  also 
disliked  to  burden  father  -with  heavy  bills. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  hundred  perplexing 
problems  presented  themselves.  There 
were  the  decorations,  the  refreshments, 
my  trousseau ;  and  each  called  for  a 
much  larger  sum  of  money  .than  I  wished 
to  ask  father  -to  spend  for  me. 

Decorations*  alone  would  mean  quite 
a  large  bill  if  I  followed  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  of  decorating  lavishly  with  hot¬ 
house  plants  and  expensive  cut  flowers. 
If  I  bought  such  flowers  -I  could  afford 
only  a  few.  I  had  attended  weddings 
where  quantity  had  ‘been  sacrificed  to 
quality,  and  the  meagerness  of  the  decor¬ 
ations  had  impressed  me  more  than  .the 
beauty.  I  did  not  want  a  few  flowers. 
I  wanted  the  house  filled  to  overflowing 
with  flowers.  I  racked  my  brain  in  vain 
for  a  scheme  of  decorating  which  would 
be  inexpensive  but  which  would  not  make 
my  wedding  hopelessly  plain. 

One  day  while  I  was  driving  on  one 
of  our  country  roads  I  noticed  a  little 
spray  of  golden-rod,  the  very  first  of  the 
season.  It  seemed  to  look  at  me,  nod  its 
head  wisely  and  say,  “I’ll  answer  some 
of  your  questions  if  you’ll  only  let  me.” 
In  three  weeks  the  fields  and  roadsides 
would  be  a  mass  of  delicate  golden 
sprays.  They  would  be  there  for  the 
gathering  and  I  could  use  them  abund¬ 
antly.  No  city  flower  would  fit  into  my 
home  as  naturally  as  this  roadside  blos¬ 
som.  When  I  closed  my  eyes  and  pic¬ 
tured  American  Beauties  or  I.aFrance 


wire  paper  basket.  We  completely  cov¬ 
ered  the  wires  with  flowers,  and  rounded 
out  the  straight  lines  of  the  basket. 
Around  the  lower  edge  we  made  a  heavy 
border  and  for  a  clapper  we  used  a  cot¬ 
ton  ball  covered  with  flowers.  No  decor¬ 
ations  could  have  been  prettier  and  they 
did  not  cost  a  penny. 

I  believe  that  we  often  leave  the  sweet¬ 
est  flowers  unnoticed  because  they  are 
common,  or  because  they  cost  us  nothing, 
and  we  admire  and  pay  enormous  prices 
for  more  fashionable  flowers  that  are 
less  beautiful.  What  flower  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  old-fashioned  rose  that 
grows  in  so  many  of  our  yards,  or  the 
daisies  that  cover  the  fields  in  so  many  of 
our  States?  Can  the  Rhododendron  of 
our  mountain  regions  be  surpassed  in 
beauty?  I  have  a  girl  friend  who  is  to 
be  married  in  June.  She  too  has  always 
lived  in  the  country.  She  loves  the  coun- 


Under  the  Wedding  Bell. 

try  atmosphere  and  the  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  country  home.  Her  father 
is  quite  wealthy,  yet  what  flowers  do 
you  think  she  is  planning  to  use  for  her 
decorations?  Clover  blossoms!  Do  you 
not  think  a  country  farmhouse  would  be 
beautiful  with  every  niche  and  corner 
filled  with  fragrant  clover  blossoms? 

Perhaps  you  are  now  saying  to  your¬ 
self,  “Oh,  the  decorating  will  be  easy 
enough,  but  where  can  I  serve  the  sup¬ 
per?  Our  dining  room  is  so  small.” 


Well,  here  is  how  I  solved  that  prob¬ 
lem.  Perhaps  you  cannot  solve  your 
difficulty  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but 
rest  assured  there  is  a  solution. 

My  home  had  a  porch  extending  along 
two  sides  of  the  house  and  on  it  we  ar¬ 
ranged  small  tables ;  part  of  them  our 
own.  part  borrowed  from  the  neighbors, 
and  the  remainder  rented  from  one  of  the 
stores  in  a  near-by  town.  At  each  table 
we  could  seat  four  or  six  guests.  On 
each  we  placed  a  snowy  cloth  and  a 
vase  of  golden-rod.  The  family  dining 
table,  drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  was 
converted  into  the  bridal  table  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  porch,  diagonally 
across  the  corner.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
porch  we  hung  Japanese  lanterns  and 
after  the  wedding  supper,  when  the  Sum¬ 
mer  day  was  beginning  to  deepen  into 
twilight,  we  lighted  them. 

Our  menu  was  quite  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  farm  supplied  almost 
everything.  With  plenty  of  chickens, 
eggs,  cream  and  butter  at  one’s  disposal, 
to  say  nothing  of  fruits  and  nuts,  it  is 
possible  .to  plan  so  many  delicious  salads, 
cakes  an'd  ice  creams,  that  no  one  need 
worry  about,  “What  shall  I  serve?”  Ten 
little  girl  friends  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age,  served  the  supper.  This  made  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  hire  any  help  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  kitchen,  and  my  little  friends 
were  delighted  to  help.  They  made  a 
pretty  picture  in  themselves,  with  their 
whke  dresses  and  with  their  fresh  girl¬ 
ish  faces  radiant  with  the  novelty  and 
romance  of  the  occasion.  As  a  little  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  appreciation  of  their  kind¬ 
ness,  I.  myself,  had  baked  a  cake  for 
them,  in  which  I  had  placed  a  ring,  six 
coins  and  three  thimbles.  Each  little 
miss  found  one  of  these  in  her  piece  of 
cake  and  read  in  it  a  prophecy  of  what 
fate  held  in  store  for  her.  These  little 
gifts  created  a  great  deal  of  merriment 
besides  giving  my  little  friends  a  keep¬ 
sake  ;  and  we  all  know  how  girls  at  that 
age  value  keepsakes. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  congratulations  and 
the  serving  of  the  supper,  everyone  went 
out  on  the  lawn.  Here  the  bridal  party, 
friends  ami  relatives  were  kodaked  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  This  entirely  took 
away  the  gravity  of  the  past  hour  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  tension  of  overstrained  nerves. 
Some  of  these  pictures  I  am  sending  on 
to  you,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  give 
you  a  clearer  conception  of  the  possibility 
of  a  beautiful  home  wedding  with  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  money.  n.  m.  d. 
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NEW  PERFECTION  A  sizes.  At  hardware, 
OIL  COOKSTOVE  V];dp®|7  furniture  and  general 
becomes  a  fire-  _  _  -0|1^  t  stores  every- 


ION  where, 


QlUCOOK  STOVES 


For  b.st  results  use  SOCONY  Brands  of  Kerosene  Oil, 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK  Apmuj 


NEW  PERFECTION 
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Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


Providing  Supplies. — Yes,  we  had  a 
sociable  down  on  the  four  corners  the  other 
night.  It  was  Saturday  night,  for  it  is 
then  when  you  have  gotten  in  a  good 
week's  work  you  feel  like  getting  out  and 
going  somewhere.  Father  says:  “We’ll 
quit  in  good  season  tonight,  it’s  Satur¬ 
day,”  and  mother  has  supper  a  half  hour 
early.  On  the  Pastoral  Parson's  farm 
we  quit  for  the  week  on  Friday,  as  there 
is  much  to  do  to  get  ready  for  Sunday 
and  12  to  15  miles  ride.  We  made  up 
a  big  freezer  of  ice  cream  to  take  along — 
with  our  own  milk,  eggs  and  ice,  it  is 
not  a  serious  matter.  Then  I  opened  the 
clams  for  a  six-quart  can  of  clam  chow¬ 
der,  and  we  put  that  in.  Besides  this  I 
have  always  on  hand  a  supply  of  crack- 
erjack,  assorted  wafers,  milk  chocolate, 
etc.  Yes  and  there  was  a  box  of  chew¬ 
ing  gum  in.  I  know  that’s  awful,  but 
then  it’s  once  a  week  in  the  country,  not 
every  day  like  the  city.  There  was  one 
family  near  the  church,  that  is  within 
a  mile,  that  had  persisted  in  never  as¬ 
sociating  with  us  in  any  way.  I  found 
one  of  our  churchmen  there  helping  get 
the  stones  out  of  his  garden  patch.  Such 
a  pile  as  they  got!  I  jumped  out  here, 
and  looked  over  the  work,  and  admired 
the  biggest  chickens  I  had  seen  this  year. 
We  had  always  remembered  the  children 
Christmas  and  I  had  left  papers  and 
cards  there  for  years.  And  that  evening, 
I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes,  that  man  and 
his  wife  appeared ! 

Arranging  The  Church  Building. — 
But  before  I  tell  you  about  the  social  it¬ 
self,  I  want  all  The  R.  N.-lr.  readers  to 
know  how  we  fixed  our  church  so  that 
we  could  have  a  fine  place  for  this  work. 
Like  so  many  country  church  buildings, 
there  is  no  place  for  any  social  life.  We 
took  down  a  choir  gallery  in  the  rear  of 
the  church,  carefully  saving  the  lumber. 
Then  we  put  up  a  partition  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  church.  This  left 
plenty  of  room  in  the  church  proper  to 
seat  all  the  people  in  that  part  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  made  half  the  space  to  warm  up 
on  a  cold  morning.  Then  in  the  half  of 
the  front  of  the  church  we  made  an  up 
and  down  stairs.  To  the  left  of  the 
front  doors  we  put  a  burlap  curtain 
across,  so  that  as  you  enter  this  room  to 
go  into  the  church  proper,  you  need  not 
sec*  the  cook  stove,  tables,  etc.,  on  the 
other  side.  When  we  have  many  to  eat 
we  just  pull  back  the  curtain  and  have 
a  big  fine  kitchen-dining  room.  Down 
here  the  men  smoke  if  they  wish  and  all 
the  eatables  are  served.  Here  the  men 
generally  sit  in  the  evening  around  the 
kitchen  stove — and  isn’t  that  home-like? 
Back  of  the  stove  the  young  fellows  can 
put  their  felt  boots  in  Winter,  while 
shoes  are  worn  for  the*  games  up  stairs. 
There  isn’t  much  shining  nickel  on  this 
old  stove,  but  a  big  60-cup  coffee  tank 
seems  to  hit  the  farmer’s  eyes  fully  as 
well.  Up  stairs  we  have  a  smooth  floor 
and  seats  around  the  outside  and  a  big 
piano  I  picked  up  in  the  city,  square  to 
be  sure,  but  just  as  well  for  us,  and  also 
a  graphophone.  This  last  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  country  social.  It  is  always 
ready  and  so  inexpensive.  I  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  tell  how  much  this  alteration  in 
the  church  has  done  for  us.  We  did 
much  of  the  work,  and  the  expense  was 
very  small.  The  main  body  of  the  church 
looks  just  as  well.  About  three  feet  from 
the  floor  upstairs  on  the  side  next  to  the 
church  we  have  a  ledge  with  windows  of 
opaque  glass  which  swing  out  into  the 
body  of  the  church  being  hung  on  hinges 
like  doors.  With  it  this  arrangement  in 
case  of  a  very  large  number  ever  coming 
to  the  church,  these  windows  are  thrown 
open  and  this  social  room  becomes  a 
part  of  the  church  itself,  thus  being  able 
to  seat  even  more  than  we  did  before. 

Amusements. — But  we  must  return 
to  our  cross-roads  social.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  people  all  came  from — we  had 
55  there.  First  there  were  games  es¬ 
pecially  to  suit  the  little  ones.  Among 
the  best  games  I  have  found  after  many 
years  are  courtesy,  where  one  trotting 
around  the  circle  slaps  on  the  back  one 
of  the  opposite  sex,  who  running  in  the 
opposite  direction  endeavors  to  get  the 
empty  place  first ;  toss  the  handkerchief, 
with  one  in  the  center  trying  to  catch  it, 
“Jacob  and  Itachael,”  “Wink,”  Roll  the 
Platter.  There  need  to  be  no  kissing 
with  any  of  these.  Then  we  had  ice 
cream  and  soda  and  confectionery,  etc. 
Now  here  is  a  plan  I  always  follow. 
When  it  comes  time  for  ice  cream,  we 
pass  it  to  everybody  there,  either  in 


cones  or  saucers.  Cones  are  great  things 
for  this  social  work  ;  they  save  so  many 
dishes.  The  back-to-the-lander  has  no 
money  to  spare,  and  none  of  his  children 
are  to  be  left  at  home  because  it  takes 
“so  much  to  go  around.” 

A  Farm  Talk. — After  refreshments 
we  were  all  called  together  and  then  for 
an  hour  we  had  a  talk  about  farming. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  the  women  fully 
as  alert  and  interested  as  the  men.  The 
main  subjects  were  about  seeds — what  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant  them ;  what  kind 
of  corn  to  plant,  when  to  plant  it.  The 
new  families  learned  not  a  little  from 
those  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the 
neighborhood.  Then  we  got  on  poultry 
and  just  had  to  break  off  till  next  time. 
They  all  decided  to  keep  track  of  their 
eggs  and  report  at  the  next  social.  Then 
the  ladies  visited  together  or  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  the  games ;  the  men  and  I  talked 
farming,  and  the  young  people  went  up¬ 
stairs  and  had  Virginia  reels  and  quad¬ 
rilles,  etc.,  till  almost  midnight.  Such 
a  fine  time  as  every  one  had !  A  little 
after  eleven  some  of  the  old  folks  and  I 
got  out  that  clam  chowder.  When  you 
have  been  up  IS  hours  and  live  12  miles 
from  a  fish  market  a  good  hot  chowder 
isn’t  so  bad. 

Wiiat  Women  Need. — Now  about 
woman’s  part  in  all  this.  There  is  a 
great  deal  said  and  more  written  (and 
less  done)  about  the  running  water  and 
handy  woodbox  and  this  is  all  very  well, 


but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  woman  on  the 
Lonely  Road  who  mentioned  any  of  these 
as  the  great  ache  of  her  country  life.  Now 
this  is  no  excuse  for  you  men  folks  to 
put  off  getting  that  pump  into  the  well 
instead  of  pulling  the  water  up  with  a 
rope,  but  it  is  the  fact.  The  women  “way 
down  country”  tell  me  in  every  case  that 
the  great  thing  they  miss  above  all  others 
is  a  chance  to  visit  with  other  women 
folks.  This  does  not  reflect  at  all  on 
the  company  of  the  men  folks  at  home. 
We  men  folks  pull  up  on  the  road  and 
talk  over  the  crops  and  markets,  and  how 
to  keep  crows  off  the  corn,  but  just  as 
soon  as  the  women  folks  get  their  heads 
together  we  say  they  are  “gossiping.” 
This  is  a  shame,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
stopped  the  better  for  all.  What  do  they 
want  to  talk  together  about?  Spring  hats 
for  one  thing,  and  whether  last  year’s 
could  be  fixed  up  to  go  again ;  house 
furnishings  and  especially  wallpapers; 
dresses  for  the  children  and  for  the  girls 
the  last  day  of  school ;  cooking  utensils 
and  the  relative  value  of  aluminum  and 
enamel  ware;  the  traits  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  small  children,  and  most  likely 
this  time  of  year  the  feeding  of  baby 
chicks.  And  there  are  many,  many  other 
things.  A  sociable  like  ours  Saturday 
helped  a  great  deal  but  I  have  learned 
now  that  it  is  not  enough.  The  women 
of  the  back  district  want  to  meet  among 
themselves  on  an  afternoon  over  a  good 
hot  cup  of  tea,  and  that,  too,  once  a 
week.  It’s  up  to  us  men  folks  not  to 
sneer  about  such  a  meeting,  nor  to  be 
stuffy  if  supper  is  a  little  late  and  we 
have  to  milk  before  eating.  Supper  has 
had  to  wait  for  you  and  me  more  than 
once,  and  the  evening  been  spoiled  for 
mother  doing  up  the  dishes.  How  many 
of  us  farmers  will  offer  mother  a  team 


to  go  with?  Why  should  she  hesitate  to 
ask  for  it,  better,  why  should  she  have  to 
ask  for  it?  I  don’t  care  if  it  is  right  in 
Spring’s  work.  There  is  pea  brush  to 
get  and  the  last  planting  of  potatoes  to 
cut  and  plenty  to  do,  and  the  corn  can 
be  marked  out  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
The  early  Fall  frosts  never  froze  a  field 
of  corn  just  because  mother  went  to  the 
sewing  circle  with  the  horse.  Isn’t  it 
best  for  such  a  gathering  to  be  around  at 
the  different  homes?  “I  get  all  cleaned 
up,”  says  the  mother  of  this  house,  “and 
then  no  one  sees  it.”  Of  course  no  one 
cleans  house  to  have  it  seen,  but  then 
when  you  have  worked  hard  and  papered 
the  front  room,  it  doesn’t  hurt  anyone  to 
have  some  one  see  it  and  admire  it  a 
bit.  It  cheers  one  mightily  at  his  work  to 
have  it  seen  and  praised  by  earthly  eyes 
once  in  a  while.  And  after  tea  the  flow¬ 
er  bed  can  be  looked  over,  some  Dahlia 
roots  promised  and  you  will  look  at  their 
eyes  when  they  behold  the  size  of  those 
chicks  you  kept  behind  the  kitchen  stove 
in  March.  “How  1  had  to  hurry  to  get 
over  to  the  Pines  the  other  afternoon,” 
said  a  woman  to  me  yesterday,  “but 
things  have  looked  different  all  the 
week.” 

Visiting  Together. — Yes,  that  is  what 
we  need  in  the  country  today.  Who  has 
had  experience  with  this  cheering  whole¬ 
some  neighborhood  circle?  Do  yoii 
bring  your  own  work  and  do  you  like 
best  to  sew  for  some  outside  object?  Dow 


would  it  do  to  break  the  eternal  succes¬ 
sion  of  that  stocking  basket  by  taking  it 
to  the  sewing  circle — each  one  taking 
their  pile  along?  Don’t  let  it  make  you 
work — crackers  and  tea  were  the  lunch  at 
one  I  have  been  looking  up.  Never  let 
a  sociable  make  you  so  much  work  you 
dread  it.  That  means  in  due  time  the 
death  of  the  social.  The  frosting  on  that 
cake  might  run  in  hot  weather — take  egg 
sandwiches  instead.  It  seems  to  me  like 
a  sacrament  to  visit  and  eat  together. 
You  will  never  say  such  hard  things  or 
think  such  hard  thoughts  about  that 
woman  across  the  way  whose  chickens 
scratched  up  your  flower  bed,  if  you  eat 
with  her  every  week.  Lonesomeness  and 
anger  and  hate  are  more  wearing  than 
whipping  rugs.  Let  the  country  social 
and  the  sewing  circle  smother  them  with 
cheer.  But  do  you  know  what  one  wom¬ 
an  said  to  me  last  week?  “If  the  women 
of  this  neighborhood  wanted  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  I  don’t  believe  the  men  would  let 
them,  as  the  men  hate  each  other  so 
around  here.”  So  another  time  I  shall 
have  to  write  something  about  the  boys 
and  men  on  the  Lonely  Road. 


A  Cradle  of  Men. 

The  picture  given  on  this  page  shows  a 
house  on  the  Old  Home  Farm  at  Alton, 
N.  II.  This  is  a  typical  New  England 
farm  house  of  a  former  generation.  Most 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  that  day 
built  a  plain  box  of  a  house,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  picture.  There  were  few  ex¬ 
terior  decorations,  and  the  houses  were 
like  their  owners,  plain  and  substantial. 
The  thing  about  this  house  is  the  fact 
that  probably  more  college  graduates 
have  been  born  and  raised  in  this  dwell¬ 
ing  than  in  any  other  house  in  New 
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Hampshire.  There  has  been  a  long  line 
of  college  men  starting  from  this  home 
and  going  through  Dartmouth,  Harvard 
and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  big  elm  tree  standing  in  the  yard 
was  transplanted  as  a  curiosity  over  70 
years  ago  by  the  first  man  to  go  to  Dart¬ 
mouth  from  this  old  house.  The  boy  of 
10  who  planted  the  tree  died  two  years 
ago  at  88.  The  great  stone  walls  and 
bridges  made  on  this  farm  testify  to  the 
work  done  by  each  generation  in  clearing 
the  land,  and  this  farm  certainly  has  a 
record  for  producing  and  training  men 
that  would  be  hard  to  match  even  in  that 
hard  stony  land  where  labor  and  plain 
living  develop  character. 


The  Woman  Who  is  Much  Alone. 

“There  are  no  end  of  queer  women  in 
New  York  who  became  so  by  living  alone 
and  getting  their  meals  on  an  oil  or  gas 
stove,”  says  a  writer  for  girls.  New 
York  is  not  the  only  place  where  lonely 
women  have  grown  “queer,”  and  these 
reflections  are  for  any  woman  who  may 
dread  that  fate.  People,  surely,  were 
not  made  to  be  solitary,  we  are  most  of 
us  so  dependent  on  each  other.  Still, 
loneliness  is  a  pretty  good  test  both  of 
courage  and  resources.  What  a  woman 
does  in  her  leisure  time  is  an  indication 
of  her  tastes.  One  has  to  do  something 
to  fill  the  time.  Time  is  money,  or  can 
bo  made  so,  unless  it  be  the  enforced 
leisure  of  the  invalid  or  convalescent. 
The  worst  danger  to  be  dreaded  is  idle¬ 
ness.  Falling  into  long  reveries  about 
nothing  or  endless  novel-reading  are  not 
much  better. 

The  last  of  her  family  on  a  Canadian 
farm,  and  the.  mother  on  a  western 
ranch  who  had  sent  her  only  child  away 
to  school,  filled  the  daylight  hours  in 
the  same  way,  by  spreading  out  the 
housework.  One  semi-invalid  knits  end¬ 
less  bootees  for  a  certain  store,  and  reads 
old-fashioned  books  while  knitting.  She 
has  been  alone  so  much  that  she  grew  to 
think  she  required  it,  but  contact  with 
others  at  a  big  sanitarium  has  made  her 
over.  Another  woman  talks  to  her  pet,  a 
tame  canary,  and  is  surprised  at  her  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  “baby  talk”  to  it  or  to  plan 
her  day’s  work  aloud.  Means  and  health 
forbid  adopting  a  child  as  she  would  like. 
During  the  long  hours  she  often  eagerly 
desires  the  sound  of  some  voice  other 
than  her  own.  The  “canned  music”  of 
the  graphophone  would  bo  a  boon  to  her, 
but  she  never  thought  to  buy  one.  One 
woman  has  grown  discontented  with  her 
surroundings.  Not  far  away,  another 
woman  has  decided  to  do  plain  sewing 
for  her  neighbors,  and  give  the  money  to 
the  little  mission  church  she  can  help  in 
no  other  way. 

Some  women  get  careless  in  personal 
appearance,  others  in  the  looks  of  the 
house.  “It  doesn’t  seem  worth  while  to 
dress  up  or  dust  when  there  is  no  one 
to  see,”  remarked  one.  The  reading  of 
a  good  woman’s  magazine,  a  healthy  in¬ 
terest  in  clothes  and  a  full  length  mirror 
are  needed.  Have  you  never  seen  a 
dowdy  woman  view  herself  in  a  pier 
glass  and  straighten  up? 

Over  at  the  tenant  house,  little  Mrs. 
Vane  is  alone  all  day.  She  has  been  a 
mill  worker  and  misses  the  noise,  the 
companionship  and  ceaseless  activity  of 
the  mill.  She  has  a  chiffonier  drawer 
full  of  coarse  crocheted  lace,  the  only 
fancy  work  she  knows.  8 he  is  as  proud 
of  it  as  an  artist  could  be  of  pictures. 

One  resourceful  young  woman  was 
practically  alone  all  day  in  a  city  apart¬ 
ment;  she  was  in  attendance  on  an  in¬ 
valid  who  could  not  stand  any  unneces¬ 
sary  sound.  She  had  much  leisure,  con¬ 
stantly  interrupted.  She  managed  to 
make  many  people  happy  by  her  cheery 
letters  to  shut-ins.  The  pen  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  invalid,  and  the  letter  writing 
could  be  dropped  at  any  moment.  One 
girl  has  been  surprised  to  find  enough  of 
interest  in  her  quiet  life  to  let  her  earn 
her  living  with  her  pen. 

Not  long  ago,  there  was  here  for  a  time 
an  elderly  woman  who  had  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  other  people’s  kitchens.  She 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  swaying  back 
and  forth  at  her  solitary  meals  and  her 
life  had  narrowed  until  all  that  interest¬ 
ed  her  happened  before  1S76.  “I  like 
to  fix  my  work  so  it  kinder  takes  all 
day,”  she  said.  “When  I  set  down,  I 
ain’t  got  nothin’  to  do  but  worry.”  This 
is  an  extreme  example,  but  shows  what 
may  happen.  edna  s.  knapp. 
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Amelia  Avery’s  Change  of  Heart 

By  The  Brown  Owl 


AMELIA  Avery  walked  slowly  down 
the  hill  in  the  sand  at  the  side  of  the 
State  road  A  thick  black  veil  covered 
her  face,  and  she  walked  with  a  droop 
to  her  whole  body  that  denoted  great 
sorrow. 

As  she  passed  the  house  on  the  hill,  a 
woman  peered  cautiously  through  the 
curtains,  then  turning  from  the  window’, 
she  said  in  a  relieved  voice,  to  her 
Springfield  cousin  : 

"There,  she’s  gone  by,  thank  good¬ 
ness  !” 

“Who  is  she?” 

“O,  I  don’t  believe  you  know  anything 
about  her.  She  used  to  own  that  farm 
on  the  corner  above  here,  you  saw  the 
place  as  we  came  home  yesterday,  where 
they  had  such  a  fine  flock  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Well,  about  10  years  ago 
her  husband  died  and  in  less  than  three 
years  her  only  son  died  also.  Of  course, 
I  am  awfully  sorry  for  her — everybody 
is — but  she  has  a  very  comfortable  home, 
and  that's  more  than  a  great  many  have, 
left  as  she  is.  She  sold  the  place  to  the 
husband  of  her  niece,  and  she  had  it  in 
the  bargain  that  she  is  to  have  a  home 
with  them  as  long  as  she  lives. 

“Instead  of  making  the  best  of  things 
she  goes  right  on  mourning  and  talking 
as  if  hers  was  the  only  sorrow  in  the 
world.  You  can’t  get  her  mind  off  her¬ 
self  at  all.  and  I  have  begun  to  think 
that  it’s  all  pure  selfishness  on  her  part. 
Her  niece  must  have  a  time  of  it  with 
her.  She  never  lifts  her  hand  to  do  a 
thing  to  help,  because  she  thinks  she  is 
not  strong  enough  to  do  any  work.  She 
just  sits  and  mopes  in  her  room  all  day, 
and  then  complains  because  the  days  are 
long  and  lonely  and  her  sleep  broken  at 
night.  When  she  comes  in  here  I  have 
to  listen  to  the  same  old  story  all  over 
and  over,  about  her  eyes  troubling  her, 
and  the  effects  of  last  Winter’s  grippe; 
all  about  her  rheumatism  and  just  where 
it  bothers  her  the  most,  until  I  get  so 
sick  of  it  I  feel  like  telling  her  just  what 
I  think.  But  goodness!  When  she  is  so 
offended  if  she  thinks  I  am  not  listening 
to  what  she  is  saying  what  would  she  say 
if  I  were  to  tell  her  I  think  that  selfish¬ 
ness  is  at  the  bottom  of  her  trouble? 

“Interest  her  in  war  news?  Haven't 
I  tried  time  and  again?  I’ve  talked 
about  the  dreadful  trouble  caused  by  this 
cruel  war,  and  when  I  said  how  thank¬ 
ful  we  all  should  be  to  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  free  from  such  misery,  she  only 
sighed  and  told  me  in  detail  just  how 
many  times  she  heard  the  clock  strike  the 
night  before. 

“She  must  be  going  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Mason.  They  used  to  be  girls  together. 
They  were  married  at  the  same  time,  and 
have  lived  here  in  this  neighborhood  most 
of  their  lives.  Now  there’s  Mrs.  Mason. 
Her  husband  died  about  six  years  ago, 
and  since  then  she  spends  her  time  visit¬ 
ing  around  at  the  homes  of  her  three 
children.  Her  son  Jim  lives  below  here 
on  the  old  Mason  place,  and  she  came  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  on  one  of  her  visits. 

1  )o  you  know  her  children  just  fight  over 
her  to  see  which  one  can  keep  her  the 
longest,  and  no  wonder!  She  is  just  as 
dear  as  she  can  be.  You  never  saw  a 
happier  person  in  your  life,  and  I  don’t 
believe  she  ever  thinks  of  herself  a  min¬ 
ute.  She  is  always  busy  for  others,  help¬ 
ing  with  the  children  or  telling  something 
interesting  that  she  has  been  reading. 
O,  you  can’t  help  just  loving  her.  There 
isn't  a  door  in  the  neighborhood  that 
wouldn’t  fairly  fly  open  if  Mrs.  Mason 
turned  toward  it.  Mrs.  Avery  might 
learn  a  lot  from  her  that  would  do  her 
good  if  she  could  forget  herself  long 
enough.” 

“Come  right  in,”  said  Mrs.  Mason  a 
little  later,  as  she  opened  the  door  for 
her  old  friend.  There  was  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  betwen  the  two  women.  Mrs. 
Avery  was  tall  and  angular  and  her  scant 
grey  hair  was  drawn  into  a  tight  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head.  Mrs.  Mason 
was  a  tiny  little  old  lady,  with  white 
hair,  a  smiling  face,  and  a  pair  of  merry 
blue  eyes.  Everybody  loved  her  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  did. 

“You  are  just  in  time.”  she  said  gaily, 
waving  a  rolling  pin  in  the  air.  “The 
folks  all  went  to  Grange  this  morning 
and  little  Jimmy  and  I  have  kept  house 
all  day,  and  now  we  are  making  ginger 
cookies.  Just  the  kind  you  and  I  used 
to  make,  Amelia.  I  use  the  same  old 
recipe,  and  I  often  think  how  we  used 
to  try  to  outdo  each  other  making  those 


cookies.  I  think  yours  were  always  just 
a  little  better  than  mine,  Amelia.” 

Her  visitor  smiled  very  faintly.  She 
had  seated  herself  in  the  cozy  kitchen 
and  had  removed  her  black  veil.  “Mar¬ 
tha  and  her  husband  went  to  Grange 
too,”  she  said,  “and  I  have  been  alone 
all  day.  I  got  so  lonesome  that  I  just 
had  to  come  out,  but  I  suppose  I’ll  pay 
for  it  tonight.  It  always  makes  my 
rheumatism  worse  to  travel  up  and  down 
that  Wilson  hill." 

“What  have  you  been  doing  with  your¬ 
self  all  day — reading?”  asked  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
son,  as  she  carefully  placed  the  thick, 


“She  just  sits  and  mopes.” 

soft  cookies  on  tins  ready  for  the  oven. 

“Why !”  answered  her  visitor  in  a 
tone  of  injured  surprise,  “I  told  you  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  that  my  eyes  had 
got  so  bad  that  I  couldn’t  read  much  at 
a  time  without  making  my  head  ache. 
I  remember  telling  you  all  about  it.  but 
I  thought  at  the  time  you  did  not  hear 
much  of  what  I  was  saying.  You  seemed 
to  be  more  interested  in  a  sliver  in  little 
Jimmy’s  finger.” 

Mrs.  Mason  stooped  and  kissed  the 
forehead  of  four-year-old  Jimmy  as  he 
stood  by  her  side  on  a  chair  working  over 
his  bit  of  cookie  dough.  “Don't  put  in 
so  much  flour,  dear.  Your  cookie  will 
be  so  hard  that  even  ‘Bud’  can’t  gnaw 
it.”  Then  she  faced  her  visitor  with  a 
smile.” 

“I  remember  now,  Amelia.  I  am  real 
sorry  your  eyes  trouble  you.  Jimmy  and 
I  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  forenoon  grub¬ 
bing  around  the  old  blush  roses.  I  was 
so  glad  to  find  that  they  are  not  dying 
out  of  all.  How  are  those  of  yours, 
Amelia  ?” 

“I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Helen.  I 
thought  I  explained  to  you  that  I  haven’t 
the  physical  strength  for  such  things,” 
said  Mrs.  Avery  wearily. 

“Well,”  smiled  Mrs.  Mason.  “Jimmy 
and  I  did  get  pretty  tired,  but  it  gave  us 
an  appetite  for  dinner.  And  do  you 
know,”  she  added  laughing,  “we  opened 
a  can  of  sardines  for  our  lunch,  and 
what  did  that  boy  do  but  cut  off  all  the 
tails  and  pile  them  at  the  side  of  his 
plate.  When  I  asked  him  what  he  did 
that  for  he  said  ‘Well,  Gramma,  I’m  des 
fraid  if  I  eat  em,  de  lis’  will  wiggle  urn 
tails  fen  dey  go  down !’  ”  Mrs.  Mason 
still  laughing,  turned  to  the  oven  door 
to  look  at  her  cookies  while  her  visitor 
smiled  absently,  then  sighed  deeply. 

“I  wonder,”  she  said  slowly,  and  there 
was  such  unusual  interest  in  her  tone, 
that  Mrs.  Mason  paused  with  her  oven 
door  held  open,  to  listen.  “/  tconder,” 
Mrs.  Avery  said  again,  "why  it  is  I  don’t 
sleep  better  nights.” 

Mrs.  Mason  did  not  answer  at  once. 
She  took  out  the  cookies,  removed  them 
to  a  plate  and  refilled  the  tin  ready  for 
the  oven.  Then  she  faced  her  caller. 

“I  know,  Amelia,”  she  said  gently, 
“why  you  don’t  sleep  well  nights,  and 
why  you  are  so  lonesome  and  unhappy. 
I’ve  felt  bad  ever  since  I  came  back  to 
find  you  as  you  are,  and  I’ve  just  want¬ 
ed  to  have  my  say  for  once,  only  I’ve 


been  afraid  you  won’t  like  what  I  have  to 
tell  you.  and  will  be  offended  with  me. 
Here,  have  a  cookie,  Amelia,  and  please 
don’t  feel  hurt  if  I  say  just  what  I 
think.  Do  you  know  I  should  think 
you  had  lived  long  enough  in  this  world 
to  know  that  you  can’t  be  contented  or 
happy  unless  you  are  of  some  service  to 
someone  besides  yourself.” 

Mrs.  Avery  got  quickly  to  her  feet  and 
started,  with  quick  angry  jerks,  to  ar¬ 
range  her  veil. 

“I  see,  I  see,  Helen  Mason."  she  said 
sharply.  “You  are  just  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  folks  around  here  after  all ;  you 
think  I  ought  to  race  and  chase  my  feet 
off,  doing  things  for  Martha  and  her 
family,  when  I  haven’t  the  physical 
strength — ” 

“There,  there,  Amelia,”  said  her 
friend.  “I  was  afraid  you  would  take  it 
like  that  if  I  said  a  word.  When  I  said 
service  I  did  not  mean  work  exactly.  I 
mean  that  you  must  be  of  some  use  to 
others  besides  yourself,  and  there  are 
lots  of  ways  to  be  useful  besides  work¬ 
ing.  Without  knowing  it  you  have  got 
selfish,  Amelia ;  yes.  actually  selfish,  and 
you  have  just  got  to  forget  that  self  of 
yours  before  you  can  know  what  it 
means  to  be  anyways  contented. 

“I  always  thought  that  the  next  thing 
to  being  happy  oneself  was  to  make 
some  one  else  happy.  Did  you  ever  try 
that,  Amelia?” 

“I  notice  that  nobody  cares  whether 
I'm  happy  or  not,  and  I  don’t  see  why  I 
should  start  any  such  one-sided  game,” 
said  Mrs.  Avery. 

“Why  Amelia  Avery,”  replied  her 
friend.  “I  feel  as  if  I  could  just  shake 
you !  Don't  you  know  that  you  get  what 
you  give  in  this  world?  Of  course  you 
knew  it,  but  you  have  been  so  busy 
thinking  about  yourself  that  you  have 
forgotten  it.  There  now,  here  is  a  bar¬ 
gain,”  and  Mrs.  Mason  was  again  her 
smiling  lovable  self.  “You  just  try  for 
one  week,  Amelia,  to  make  one  person 
smile  each  day,  and  then  if  you  don’t 
feel  better  for  having  done  it  I  will  own 
myself  mistaken.  Sit  down  again  now, 
please ;  the  cookies  are  out  of  the  way 
and  I  want  to  show  you  some  pictures  I 


“We  are  making  ginger  cookies.” 

got  in  the  mail  today  of  Lucy’s  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Amelia  Av¬ 
ery  walked  thoughtfully  homeward  nib¬ 
bling  a  cookie  that  her  friend  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  taking  to  eat  on  the  way 
home.  “My !  but  that  cookie  is  good,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “I  wonder  if  I  have 
forgotten  how  to  get  them  just  right.  I 
used  to  make  them  every  bit  as  good  as 
Helen’s,  and  I  think  I  can  do  it  yet,  even 
if  it  has  been  over  six  years  since  I  have 
baked  any.” 

A  new  idea  sent  her  up  the  Wilson 
hill  faster  than  she  had  travelled  in  many 


a  day.  “I'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  try 
before  they  get  home  from  Grange,”  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  hurried  on. 

A  little  later,  and  she  was  flying 
around  her  old  familiar  kitchen,  heqting 
the  oven  and  hunting  up  the  cookie  ma¬ 
terials.  When  the  first  tinful  came  out 
of  the  oven  she  eagerly  slipped  a  knife 
under  one  of  them.  Just  what  she 
feared.  There  was  just  a  little  too  much 
flour  in  them  to  be  real  good  and  soft, 
like  Helen’s.  She  glanced  at  the  clock. 
There  was  over  an  hour  yet  before  the 
folks  would  be  home.  Yes,  there  would 
be  time  to  try  again.  She  was  sure 
she  could  get  them  just  right  next  time. 

“I  don’t  know  but  that  I  could  put 
in  some  potatoes  to  bake  while  the  oven 
is  hot.  and  fry  some  ham.  Then  we 
could  have  supper  before  chores.  It  is 
always  so  late  Grange  days.” 

She  was  just  taking  out  the  last  of  her 
second  batch  of  cookies,  and  they  were 
fine  and  light,  when  her  niece  came  in. 
The  kitchen  was  fragrant  with  the  smell 
of  hot  supper  nearly  ready,  a  most  wel¬ 
come  sight  after  a  long  day  away  and  a 
six-mile  drive  home. 

The  unusual  sight  of  Aunt  Amelia 
flushed  and  smiling — yes.  actually  smil¬ 
ing — brought  Martha  Hunt  to  her  side 
with  a  rush. 

“Why,  you  dear  thing,”  she  said  as  she 
kissed  her  aunt’s  furrowed  cheek.  “How 
perfectly  lovely  of  you  to  do  this,  and 
you  not.  feeling  well  either.” 

But  her  Aunt  Amelia  was  feeling 
well,  better  in  fact  than  she  had  in  years, 
and  as  she  went  to  her  room  that  even¬ 
ing  after  helping  Martha  with  the  dish¬ 
es  and  hearing  about  the  Grange  lecture 
on  domestic  science,  she  smiled  a  little 
to  herself  as  she  said:  “I  shouldn’t  won¬ 
der  if  Helen  Mason  was  right  after  all.” 


Is  Latin  a  Help  ? 

1  am  a  farmer’s  wife  of  very  moderate 
income.  That  is,  I  keep  no  regular  help, 
but  do  most  of  the  ordinary  work  for  a 
family  of  from  six  to  nine,  hiring  occa¬ 
sionally  by  the  day  or  the  hour  for  the 
heaviest  work.  I  wash  dishes  and  bake 
and  iron,  bottle  from  50  to  00  quarts  of 
Jersey  milk  every  day.  work  in  my  flower 
garden,  read,  knit,  sew.  do  some  work  in 
Grange  and  church,  and  am  contented  and 
happy.  Thirty-five  years  ago  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  were  graduated  in  the  same 
class  from  one  of  our  large  State  univer¬ 
sities.  We  both  had  thorough  courses  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with,  of  course,  much 
other  work.  We  seldom  read  Greek  or 
Latin  now.  Neither  do  we  open  an  alge¬ 
bra  nor  a  trigonometry  nor  a  calculus. 
We  seldom  read  Milton,  and  not  often 
Shakespeare.  But  underlying  our  lives  is 
the  foundation  on  which  we  have  built, 
and  the  stability  and  durability  of  that 
foundation  depends  upon  what  we  studied 
when  we  were  young. 

In  all  discussions  of  this  sort  it  seems 
to  me  people  are  apt  to  reason  from  a 
wrong  premise,  and  therefore  their  con¬ 
clusions  are  faulty.  To  them  education 
is  for  what  you  can  get  out  of  it.  I  hold 
that  education  is  for  what  it  can  put  into 
you.  It  is  for  development — to  furnish 
you  a  storehouse  for  future  use,  a  bank 
filled  with  treasure  upon  which  you  can 
draw  as  long  as  you  live ;  riches  that 
money  can  neither  buy  nor  take  away.  I 
have  no  automobile  nor  many  jewels,  nor 
even  a  new  Easter  hat,  but  on  my  living- 
room  walls  hang  some  fine  old  classic  pic¬ 
tures  with  modern  ones,  and  old  classic 
books  rub  elbows  with  modern  classics. 
Italy  and  Greece  are  to  me  more  than  the 
countries  of  to-day.  They  speak  to  me 
of  their  ancient  courage  and  struggles  for 
liberty,  and  their  strivings  to  express 
themselves  in  enduring  art. 

Moreover,  in  the  bringing  up  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  four  children — all  college 
graduates — we  found  our  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  great  value  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  and  enlarging  their  ideas.  Children 
quarrel  less  and  have  no  time  for  much 
that  is  petty  and  mean  when  their  minds 
are  interested  in  larger  things.  All  of 
them  studied  some  Latin,  one  Greek  and 
Latin  many  years.  They  can  cook  and 
sew  and  manage  a  house,  and  build  and 
plow  and  fix  an  old  gasoline  engine  so  it 
will  run.  Their  minds  are  alert  and 
keen  and  inventive.  As  you  see  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  cultural  studies.  I  wish 
the  Hope  Farm  man  could  have  studied 
Latin.  He  would  have  appreciated  it. 

Michigan.  n.  H.  b. 
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The  Business  Side  of  Water  Glass. 

To  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer’s 
wife,  but  so  to  plan  and  manage  the 
whfle  year’s  crop  of  eggs,  that  the  in¬ 
come  derived  from  them  is  very  material¬ 
ly  increased,  can  be  achieved  by  all.  The 
usual  custom  among  farmers  is  to  take 
the  egg  crate  as  fast  as  filled,  to  market, 
and  exchange  the  contents  for  groceries, 
generally  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  while  the 
prices  of  most  groceries  remain  very  much 
the  same  throughout  the  year,  the  price 
of  eggs  fluctuates  so  much  that  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  at  some  times  two  or 
three  times  greater  than  at  others,  and 
this  fact  needs  careful  attention.  For  in¬ 
stance,  eggs  are  now  18  to  20  cents  per 
dozen  in  the  local  markets.  A  12-dozen 
crate  of  eggs  will  bring  $2.10  to  $2.40. 
The  groceries  which  are  bought  are  usu¬ 
ally  a  small  quantity  of  various  articles, 
sufficient  to  last  until  the  crate  is  again 
filled.  These  groceries  cost  just  as  much 
as  when  the  eggs  were  worth  4o  to  50 
cents  per  dozen.  For  some  time  the 
writer  has  followed  the  plan  of  preserv¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  eggs  in  waterglass  for 
home  use.  During  the  month  of  May 
when  eggs  are  apt  to  be  cheapest,  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  three-gallon  crocks  are  filled,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  season  these  eggs 
are  used  for  cooking  purposes,  even  to 
making  angel  cake. 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  price  of 
eggs  usually  begins  to  advance  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  apt  gradual¬ 
ly  to  increase.  Having  in  hand  enough 
eggs  for  all  cooking  except  for  table  use, 
enables  us  to  get  from  $3  to  $3.60  and 
often  more  for  the  same  crate  filled  with 
eggs,  and  still  not  skimp  ourselves.  We 
still  have  a  few  1914  eggs  on  hand.  We 
have  never  sold  any  of  these  preserved 
eggs.  I  believe  there  is  a  law  against 
it.  If  there  isn’t  there  should  be,  as 
while  they  are  perfectly  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  when  taken  from  the  liquid,  they 
should  be  used  as  quickly  as  possible 
as  they  will  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

Another  item  worth  considering  is  the 
fact  that  buying  a  greater  quantity  of 
one  thing  enables  the  purchaser  to  get  a 
reduction  in  price.  For  instance  a  box 
of  laundry  soap  containing  100  bars  can 
be  bought  for  something  like  $3;  buying 
in  the  usual  way  of  six  or  seven  bars  for 
25  cents  makes  the  box  cost  around 
$3.50.  By  getting  along  without  some 
items  until  another  time,  we  try  to  get 
a  box  of  soap  when  a  crate  of  eggs  will 
pay  for  it,  thus  saving  in  two  ways  on 
the  one  purchase,  by  getting  the  soap 
cheaper,  r.nd  having  more  eggs  to  sell 
when  the  price  is  better.  This  same  plan 
applies  to  a  great  many  groceries  which 
are  staple  in  every  home  and  which  will 
keep  just  as  well  upon  our  shelves  as  at 
the  store.  By  this  management  we  have 
accumulated  quite  a  nice  little  grocery 
stock  of  our  own,  containing  cases  of 
canned  vegetables,  cereals,  salmon,  soap, 
chocolate,  etc. ;  succotash  costing  15  cents 
per  can  singly  was  12  cents  by  the  case 
of  two  dozen,  thus  saving  72  cents. 

In  using  water  glass,  which  is  a  liquid 
somewhat  resembling  thin  mucilage,  the 
writer  has  found  that  nine  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  waterglass  is  the  better 
proportion,  and  we  have  found  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  fertile  and  infertile  eggs. 
The  crock  is  filled  a  little  over  half  full 
of  the  liquid  and  the  eggs  dropped  in  as 
gathered,  only  the  very  clean  ones  being 
used.  When  the  crock  is  filled  a  plate 
is  inverted  over  the  eggs  to  keep  them 
well  under  the  liquid,  which  in  time  be¬ 
comes  quite  thick,  much  like  cooked 
starch.  This  does  no  harm ;  the  eggs  are 
well  rinsed  with  cold  water  when  taken 
out,  and  they  are  ready  for  use. 

farmer’s  wife. 


Lime  in  the  Household. 

There  are  other  uses  for  lime  than  as 
a  sweetener  of  the  soil,  and  while  it  is 
being  purchased  for  that  purpose  it  is 
well  to  consider  its  value  in  the  house 
and  about  the  premises. 

In  the  first  place,  lime  is  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  of  marked  efficiency.  Milk  of  lime, 
made  by  slaking  burned,  or  lump,  lime, 
will  destroy  disease  germs,  even  of  such 
virulence  as  those  of  typhoid  fever.  A 
cupful  of  lump  lime,  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  added  to  a  typhoid  stool  and  the 
whole  just  covered  with  hot  water,  will, 
in  slaking,  disinfect  the  stool  and  make  it 
safe  to  dispose  of  it  through  ordinary 


channels.  The  heat  from  the  slaking 
lime  adds  much  to  its  efficiency  as  a 
germicide  and  its  cheapness  makes  its 
use  in  copious  quantities  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable.  Freshly  made  milk  of  lime 
mixed  with  the  stool  to  be  disinfected  is 
nearly  as  efficient. 

Lime  whitewash,  made  by  slaking  lump 
lime  in  sufficient  hot  water  to  make  a 
mixture  of  creamy  consistency,  is  a  dis¬ 
infectant  paint  which  has  no  equal  for 
the  interior  decoration  of  barns,  poultry 
buildings,  cellars,  and  stables.  Not  only 
does  it  kill  the  germs  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  but,  by  the  reflection  of 
light,  its  use  is  equivalent  to  adding  an¬ 
other  window  to  the  room  whose  walls 
are  thus  treated,  and  light,  itself,  is  a 
powerful  germicide.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  air-slaked  lime  will  not  do  as 
a  disinfectant;  neither  does  it  make  a 
satisfactory  whitewash.  The  unslaked 
lumps  must  be  used  and  hot  water  is 
best  to  slake  them  with. 

Another  household  use  of  lime  is  in 
making  the  well-known  Carron  oil  for 


the  dressing  of  burns.  This  oil  takes  its 
name  from  the  Carron  iron  works  in 
England,  where  it  was  extensively  used 
by  the  workmen  for  the  burns  incident 
to  their  trade.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
lime  water  and  linseed  oil,  in  equal  parts. 
It  is  not  an  elegant  mixture  from  the 
standpoint  of  appearance  but  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  soothing  when  applied  on  clean 
lint  or  dressing  cotton  to  a  burn.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  that  its  ingredients 
are  usually  easily  obtained. 

Lime  water  for  diluting  the  baby’s 
milk,  or  for  older  people  who  find  whole 
milk  indigestible,  is  easily  made,  yet  all 
people  do  not  know  how  to  make  it.  A 
piece  of  unslaked  lime  the  size  of  a  nut 
will  make  a  gallon  or  more  of  lime  water 
and  there  is  no  use  of  paying  drug  store 
prices  for  it.  I  say  “nut”  because  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  piece  of  lime  is 
the  size  of  a  hiekorynut  or  of  a  cocoanut. 
When  slaked  in  pure,  cold,  water,  as 
lime  should  be  to  make  lime  water,  an 
infinitesimally  small  part  of  the  lime  is 
taken  up  by  the  water  and  held  in  solu¬ 


tion,  the  rest  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
container.  The  clear  water  from  the  top 
is  the  lime  water  to  be  used,  and,  as  it 
is  taken  out,  more  may  be  added  and  the 
lime  stirred  up  so  that  a  little  will  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  fresh  water.  So  little  of  the 
lime  is  taken  up  by  the  water  that  a  very 
small  piece  will  make  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  water.  The  water  used 
should,  of  course,  be  pure  and  wholesome, 
and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  this,  it 
may  be  boiled  and  cooled  first. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  uses  of  that 
essential  element  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
lime,  and  for  these  uses,  lime  in  the  form 
of  burned  lump  lime  is  to  be  taken. 
Slaked  lime,  either  air  or  water  slaked, 
or  ground  limestone  are  not  adapted  to 
the  above  described  household  purposes. 

M.  R.  I). 

“Twilight  Sleep.” 

An  attractive  name  goes  a  long  way 
toward  popularizing  anything  new,  or 
which  newly  seeks  public  attention.  Call 
a  certain  condition  drug  stupor,  and  the 


moral  sense  is  at  once  offended  and  pre¬ 
monitions  of  danger  aroused,  but  term  the 
same  tiling  “twilight  sleep,”  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  at  once  made  to  memories  of  early 
morning  semi-consciousness  in  which  phy¬ 
sical  weariness  is  forgotten  and  fanciful 
sprites  guide  one  along  entertaining,  if 
erratic,  paths. 

Nevertheless,  the  much  exploited  twi¬ 
light  sleep,  through  which  womankind  is 
promised  relief  in  the  rack  of  childbirth, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  condition 
of  drug  stupor  brought  about  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  morphine,  and  that  other 
equally  powerful,  though  less  well  known, 
narcotic,  scopolamine.  These  drugs  are 
combined  and  given  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  keep  the  patient  hovering  over  that 
borderland  between  consciousness  and  un¬ 
consciousness  from  which  she  may  be  tem¬ 
porarily  withdrawn,  only  to  sink  back 
again  when  the  arousing  force  has  ceased. 
Pain  is  felt,  but  it  is  quickly  forgotten, 
as  the  stupefying  effect  of  the  drugs  again 
controls  the  senses.  In  plain  language, 
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twilight  sleep  is  the  drunkenness  of  nar¬ 
cotics. 

Is  the  procedure  reasonable  and  safe? 
Perhaps,  under  certain  conditions.  It  is 
not  new,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  anything 
like  universal  application.  It  is  a  recru¬ 
descence  of  old  attempts  to  mitigate  pain 
by  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs.  Carried  out 
in  specially  equipped  institutions  and  by 
trained  attendants,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  may  be  successful.  Even  then,  the 
equally  careful  administration  of  better 
known  and  longer  used  anaesthetics,  such 
as  chloroform,  will  undoubtedly  produce 
as  good,  or  better,  results,  and  with  less 
danger  to  at  least  one  of  the  two  lives  at 
stake.  Owing  its  present  prominence,  not 
to  its  novelty,  or  to  its  real  value  to  hu¬ 
manity,  but  to  the  eagerness  of  popular 
magazines  to  find  something  with  which 
to  stimulate  the  dulling  interest  of  their 
readers,  twilight  sleep  will  presently  drop 
back  into  its  proper  place  as  a  hospital 
procedure  of  limited  usefulness,  and  will 
be  forgotten  by  the  public. 

THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR. 


Dishwashing  a  Pleasure. 

When  I  was  a  girl,  washing  dishes  was 
to  me  an  unpleasant  task.  When  I 
married,  and  realized  that  three  times  a 
day  the  dishes  must  be  washed,  I  began 
to  try  to  think  of  some  way  to  make  it 
a  more  pleasurable  task.  Here  is  my 
way :  I  pin  to  the  cupboard  over  my 
table,  where  I  can  easily  see  it,  some 
nice  poems,  or  fine  bit  of  prose,  a  song  or 
some  pretty  little  jingle  that  will  please 
the  little  folks.  It  does  not  take  me  long 
to  commit  them,  and  I  hardly  know  I  am 
washing  dishes.  I  have  often  entertained 
sick  children  by  repeating  some  of  the 
things  I  have  learned  that  way,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  could  be  tidying  the 
room.  Then  when  I  had  a  severe  illness 
and  could  not  even  bear  being  read  to, 
some  of  these  fine  old  poems  kept  run¬ 
ning  through  my  mind,  and  helped  pass 
the  weary  hours.  My  two  girls  com¬ 
mitted  Whittier’s  “Snow  Bound”  to  mem¬ 
ory  while  washing  dishes.  Many  a  time 
I  have  seen  a  guest  quietly  move  close  to 
the  kitchen  door  to  listen.  This  has  been 
such  a  joy  to  myself  and  my  daughters 
that  I  want  to  pass  it  on. 

California.  MRS.  s.  C.  davis. 


“The  farmer’s  wife  is  the  prop  of  the 
farm  from  the  time  she  marries,”  and 
“We  would  rather  have  free  telephones 
and  moving  pictures  than  free  seeds,”  are 
ideas  from  women  who  have  replied  to 
letters  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Many  wom¬ 
en  deplore  the  hard  conditions  on  the 
farm,  while  other  more  fortunate  women 
favored  with  modern  conveniences  take  a 
more  optimistic  view  of  farm  life.  “La¬ 
bor  saving  devices  have  made  farm  life 
enjoyable,”  one  woman  declares,  while 
another  woman  wrote  the  department  that 
“Such  love  for  home  the  flat  dweller  nev¬ 
er  could  feel.”  Another  letter  says : 
“Farm  women  of  today  are  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  independent  of  any  class  in 
the  world.  They  are  better  dressed,  more 
refined,  better  educated,  more  moral  and 
need  less  help  than  any  woman  of  the 
world.” 

“Eliminate  the  pantry,  in  building 
the  new  home.”  That  may  be  ques¬ 
tionable  advice,  yet  it  is  given  by  a 
sensible  housewife,  at  one  time  “sot”  on 
the  idea  of  having  a  pantry  somewhere 
joined  to  the  kitchen.  She  says  the  kitch¬ 
en  cabinet  does  away  with  the  multitude 
of  steps  she  was  compelled  to  make  day 
after  day  from  the  hot,  stuffy  kitchen  into 
the  pantry,  then  around  into  the  dining 
room  and  back  again  to  the  kitchen.  Sin1 
says  a  pantry  is  not  a  necessity ;  it  is  a 
curse,  designed  to  pile  more  steps  on  the 
tired  housewife.  She  advises  the  next 
rainy  day  to  “clean  out  the  pantry” 
shelves  and  all,  make  the  men  do  it,  es¬ 
tablish  a  wash-room  of  it,  buy  a  kitchen 
cabinet  if  need  be  on  the  installment  plan, 
or  even  make  one  from  boards,  and  sys¬ 
tematize  it  according  to  catalogue  house 
pictures.  Then  fix  up  a  sink,  fix  it  up 
temporarily,  and  pipe  the  water  away 
from  the  house,  if  need  be,  with  a  tempo¬ 
rary  trough.  The  kitchen  cabinet  will 
place  all  necessary  articles  which  the 
housewife  needs  within  reach. 


Canned  Sausage. — I  saw  on  page  32 
a  question  regarding  how  to  keep  sausage. 
My  experience  has  been  as  a  cannery- 
man.  The  only  way  to  keep  it  is  to  have 
it  canned  ;  it  is  much  better  than  when 
fresh  and  will  keep  for  years.  If  one 
can  get  it  to  a  cannery  and  they  know 
how  to  can  it,  he  will  never  have  it  any 
other  way.  E.  E.  w. 

Virginia. 


Churning  Day. 
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Jimmie’s  Decoration  Day 

(Concluded  from  page  756) 


Lizzie  .and  Henry  and  Emily  on  their 
way  back.  I'll  miss  my  guess.’ 

“Sheldon  looked  at  his  watch.  ‘We 
start  in  fifteen  minutes,’  he  sez ;  ‘and  if 
we  don't  pass  the  rest  of  ’em  before  they 
get  a  mile  beyond  Uncle  Jim’s  place,  I’ll 
buy  you  a  new  hat.’ 

'I  wear  a  seven-and-a-quarter.  That 
hat's  mine,  right  this  minute,’  sez  Paw. 

“When  we  got  to  the  foot  of  Rockboro 
Hill,  we  was  goin’  thirty-five  mile  an 
hour.  Sheldon  took  it  on  high,  and 
when  we  got  to  the  top,  we  was  makin* 
twenty.  Then  he  let  her  out,  and  Paw 
sez,  ‘If  I’ve  got  any  choice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I'd  rather  lose  that  hat  than  have 
this  thing  blow  up  on  us.’ 

“When  we  went  by  Uncle  Jim’s  place, 
they  was  just  startin’  out,  and  we 
passed  Henry  a  few  rods  beyond.  We 
all  whooped  and  hollered,  except  Paw. 
He  sez,  ‘Well,  such  is  life!  Some  have 
hats  thrust  upon  them,  while  I  lose  mine 
through  a  contraption  that  don’t  know 
enough  to  stop  when  you  holler  whoa. 

“  "Bout  four  o’clock,  we  all  went  out 
to  the  little  cimmetary  where  my  other 
Grammer  lies  buried.  There's  five  vet’r- 
ans  buried  there,  and  we  found  a  few 
of  the  neighbors  gethered.  We  all 
kneeled  down  and  Gramper  and  another 
man  prayed.  Then  Gramper  spoke  a  few 
words.  He  said  he  hoped  that  them  that 
had  joined  the  Grand  Army  above  could 
see  their  children  and  grand-childx-en 
honorin’  their  memories,  and  that  God 
would  make  us  all  strong  to  battle  for 
the  right,  gentle  to  the  weak  and  erring, 
and  ever  ready  to  put  God  and  country 
before  our  own  selfish  interests.  Maw 
and  Aunt  Lizzie  knelt  down  between 
their  mother’s  grave  and  the  stone  Gram¬ 
per  put  up  for  their  father,  ’at  lies  at 
Gettysburg.  We  left  ’em  there,  and 
went  and  decorated  the  other  graves. 
Me’n  Arthur  and  Hattie  planted  flags 
for  the  vet’rans.  The  neighbors  went 
off,  and  we  went  back  to  Maw  ’n  Aunt 
Lizzie.  I  planted  a  flag  for  Maw’s 
father,  and  my  cousins  planted  one  for 
Aunt  Lizzie’s  mother.  Then  Maw  ’n 
Aunt  Lizzie  kissed  Gramper  and  Gram¬ 
mer  and  Aunt  Sophy  and  cried  a  little. 
Gramper  turned  to  the  west,  and  sez, 
‘Children,  this  scene  reminds  me  of  a 
precious  Scripture — The  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  May 
God  grant  this  blessed  peace  to  our  be¬ 
loved  country.’ 

“We  went  back  to  Gramper’s  for  sup¬ 
per.  Whilst  we  was  eatin’  it.  Gramper 
sez.  ‘Sheldon,  it  was  a  beautiful  thing 
for  you  and  Edith  to  devote  the  first  day 
with  your  car  to  mother  and  me.  We 
thank  you.’ 

“Sheldon  acted  kind  o  ’shamed,  and 
said  Em’ly  was  the  one  to  be  thanked — 
she  suggested  it. 

“  ‘Then  we  thank  Em’ly,  too,’  sez 
Grammer. 

“Then  I  started  to  tell  Gramper  and 
Grammer  all  about  it,  but  Maw,  she 
clapped  her  hand  over  my  mouth  and 
whispered,  ‘Speech  is  silver,  but  silence 
is  golden.’  What  you  ’spose  she  meant, 
Mr.  Holcomb?” 


The  Woman  at  Law 

Personal  Property  Tax. 

If  a  woman  has  money  in  bank,  must 
she  pay  taxes  on  it,  she  being  a  poor  girl 
inheriting  a  small  property  (value  about 
$600)  on  which  she  pays  taxes?  p.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  respecting 
taxation  of  personal  property  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  “all  accounts 

bearing  interest . all  other  moneyed 

capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State”  may  be  taxed  for 
county  purposes  at  the  rate  of  four  mills 
on  the  dollar.  This  would  seem  to  cover 
a  sum  on  deposit  in  bank. 

Chattel  Mortgage;  Funeral  Expenses. 

Can  a  man  take  a  cow  that  is  mort¬ 
gaged  from  another  man  if  it  is  the  last 
cow  he  has  and  the  woman’s  name  is  not 
on  the  mortgage?  This  is  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  And  if  the  widow  dies  and  has 
money  enough  to  pay  the  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  do  the  expenses  have  to  come  out 
of  her  money  or  do  the  family  have  it  to 
pay?  If  she  wills  that  away  then  where 
should  the  expenses  come  from  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania?  a.  S. 

Ohio. 

Your,  questions  are  not  quite  plain. 
”  hat  interest  has  the  woman  in  the 
cow?  If  A  owns  a  cow  and  gives  a 
mortgage  on  it  to  B  and  the  conditions 


of  the  mortgage  are  not  fulfilled  B  may 
take  the  cow  even  though  it  be  the  last 
one.  If  the  wife  owns  personal  prop¬ 
erty  the  husband  is  not  entitled  to  hold 
or  control  it. 

Where  a  woman,  or  man,  for  that 
matter,  dies  with  sufficient  property  with 
which  to  pay  funeral  expenses  they  are 
almost  universally  paid  as  a  preferred 
debt  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
from  the  estate  and  not  by  the  relatives. 
If  she  wills  all  her  property  away  the 
rule  still  holds  that  before  distribution 
is  made  the  funeral  expenses  should  be 
paid  from  the  estate. 


Wife’s  Separate  Business. 

Under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  is  it 
possible  for  husband  and  wife  to  have 
their  business  and  property  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  so  that  neither  can  be  held  legally 
responsible  for  debts  contracted  by  tlm 
other?  a.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  may  be  done  although,  of  course, 
a  husband  is  primarily  liable  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  wife.  The  laws  now  give  a 
married  woman  the  same  rights  and  pow¬ 
ers  over  all  her  property  as  has  an  un¬ 
married  woman,  with  the  exception  that 
(1)  she  cannot  convey  or  mortgage  her 
realty  unless  her  husband  joins  in  the 
conveyance  or  mortgage,  nor  (2)  becomes 
an  accommodation  indorser,  maker,  guar¬ 
antor  or  surety  for  another.  If  a  hus¬ 
band  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
his  wife's  support  he  should  give  due 
notice  of  this  to  all  persons  liable  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  to  her. 


Contest  of  Will ;  Distribution  of  Property. 

1.  Mrs.  Brown  dies  leaving  an  annuity 
to  her  husband,  real  estate  to  her  son, 
and  some  money  (a  lien  on  the  land)  to 
her  daughter,  also  some,  a  little,  person¬ 
al  property  to  be  divided  among  them. 
If  the  daughter  contests  the  will  would 
the  cost  of  the  contest  come  out  of  the 
real  estate,  or  would  the  daughter  have 
to  pay  any  of  it  from  her  share?  2.  Sup¬ 
pose  Mrs.  B.  died  without  a  will  leaving 
real  estate,  personal  property  and  house¬ 
hold  goods,  etc.,  how  would  the  property 
be  divided?  c.  M.  n. 

New  York. 

1.  If  the  daughter  was  unsuccessful  in 
her  contest  she  would  have  to  pay  the 
costs ;  if  successful,  the  costs  would  in  a 
measure  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  sur¬ 
rogate  and  would  be  paid  out  of  the  es¬ 
tate. 

2.  The  real  property  goes  to  the  hus¬ 
band  for  life  by  virtue  of  his  right  of 
courtesy  and  then  to  the  children  equally. 
Personal  property  goes  one-third  to  the 
husband  and  the  balance  in  equal  shares 
to  the  children. 


Married  Woman’s  Property. 

Under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  can 
a  wife  transfer  or  mortgage  her  real  es¬ 
tate  independent  of  her  husband?  That 
is  to  say,  is  his  signature  necessary  to 
make  documents  legal?  If  in  his  will  a 
man  forgives  all  his  brother  owes  him 
would  such  action  discharge  or  in  any 
way  affect  a  mortgage  held  by  deceased 
upon  real  estate  owned  by  said  brother's 
wife?  w.  A.  B. 

Maine. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  a 
woman  upon  her  marriage  remains  her 
separate  property,  and  a  married  woman 
may  receive,  receipt  for,  hold,  manage, 
and  dispose  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
as  if  she  were  sole,  except  that  she  can¬ 
not  impair  her  husband’s  statutory  right 
to  courtesy  of  a  one-third  interest  in  her 
land  for  life  upon  her  death,  without  his 
written  consent,  unless  she  is  living 
apart  from  her  husband  for  justifiable 
cause  established  by  decree  of  court.  His 
consent  and  signature  is  therefore  ne¬ 
cessary.  This  release  of  the  brother’s 
debt  would  not  operate  to  discharge  the 
mortgage  on  his  wife’s  real  property. 


Release  of  Dower. 

S.,  Virginia,  wishes  to  sell  out  and 
move  West.  He  advertised  his  farm  with 
his  personal  property,  60  days  previous 
to  day  of  sale.  The  farm  was  put  up  first 
on  day  of  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  sell¬ 
ing  for  $025  for  100  acres.  Conditions 
were  the  purchaser  was  to  pay  one-half 
cash,  balance  in  12  months,  and  to  deposit 
with  the  auctioneer  $100  until  the  deed 
could  be  fixed,  which  he  did  by  giving  his 
check.  S.  and  his  wife  both  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  sale  of  the  farm.  At  the 
same  time  the  personal  property  was  sold 
for  cash  and  declined.  Now  S.  has  re¬ 
turned  the  purchaser  his  check  for  the 
amount  paid  in  advance  ($100)  and  says 
he  cannot  execute  the  deed  because  his 
wife  will  not  sign  it.  Can  the  purchaser 
force  them  to  give  the  deed  ?  t.  ii.  m. 

Virginia. 

In  any  event  the  contract  was  binding 
and  you  may  sue  him  for  the  damages 
you  have  sustained  for  his  breach  of  the 
contract  for  sale  of  the  farm.  As  to  his 
wife’s  refusal  to  sign  the  deed,  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  circumstances.  If 
S.  advertised  that  he  would  give  a  full 
covenant  and  warranty  deed,  and  this 
was  stated  by  the  auctioneer,  and  the  wife 
did  any  overt  act  at  the  sale  or  since, 
tending  to  show  that  she  acquiesced  in 
the  sale,  she  is  estopped  from  asserting 
her  dower  right,  and  you  may  compel 
them  to  convey  the  property.  But  where 
she  merely  remains  silent  at  the  sale  and 
does  no  overt  act,  she  may  assert  her 
dower  right.  A  threat  of  a  damage  suit 
against  S.  may  bring  (hem  to  terms. 


For  One  NewYearly  Subscription 

or  10  Ten -Weeks  Trial  Subscriptions 

or  Three  Yearly  (3)  Renewal  Subscriptions 

(one  of  which  may  be  your  own  renewal) 

Or  will  be  sent  with  your  own 
renewal  for  one  year  for  $1.50 


This  A.  &  J.  Kitchen  Set 


.  Handles  Square  Ebony  Finish.  Each  article  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfac-  * 
tion.  They  are  strong,  durable,  simple  and  sanitary  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Indian  Bead  Work 


NOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(  One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.  ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  he  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  ClTy 
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THE  RURAL 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Managing  Purebred  Holsteins. 

Kipling  wrote:  “The  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  what’s  past  is  to  put  a  stop  to  it  be¬ 
fore  it  happens.” 

This.  I  think,  applies  to  purebred  dairy 
farming  more  than  any  other  business,  as 
there  are  scores  of  losses  that  can  he  pre¬ 
vented  if  cows  and  their  calves  are  prop¬ 
erly  treated  and  cared  for. 

The  conditioning  of  the  cow  before 
calving  is  important.  If  possible,  she 
should  be  dried  off  at  least  four  months 
before  freshening  if  a  record  is  to  be 
striven  for,  as  most  of  the  conditioning 
must  be  done  prior  to  two  months  before 
freshening.  Experience  has  shown  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  nourishment  taken 
by  the  cow  during  the  two  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  calving  goes  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  calf  and  in  many 
cases  the  mother  will  grow  poorer  in 
flesh  at  this  time  taking  the  same  amount 
of  grain  that  she  consumed  when  she  was 
laying  on  fat  by  the  pounds  earlier  in  the 
period.  I  do  not  confine  this  practice 
alone  to  cows  to  he  put  in  test  as  any  cow 
put  in  good  condition  will  produce  as 
much  milk  and  butter  in  eight  months  as 
she  would  in  ten  months  if  allowed  to 
freshen  in  poor  condition.  An  excellent 
conditioning  ration  is  equal  parts  of  oil 
meal,  ground  oats,  hominy  and  bran  with 
a  little  of  molasses. 

About  a  week  before  freshening  the 
conditioning  ration  should  be  diminished 
by  degrees  to  permit  the  digestive  system 
to  rest  during  calving  as  the  circulatory 
and  reproductive  systems  are  working 
overtime  at  this  period.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  give  the  cow  two  pounds  of  Epsom 
salts  a  few  hours  before  she  calves  to 
clear  the  system  for  future  work,  besides 
promoting  circulation,  wliichis  very  necesl 
sary  for  a  good  healthy  birth.  If  the 
stable  is  somewhat  chilly  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  blanket  the  cow  immediately  after 
calving  thereby  saving  a  case  of  retained 
afterbirth.  By  feeding  the  above  ration, 
giving  a  dose  of  salts  and  blanketing  as 
stated,  a  case  of  retained  afterbirth  is 
next  to  ail  impossibility.  If  through  neg¬ 
ligence  or  premature  birth  a  cow  has  re¬ 
tained  her  afterbirth  I  have  found,  after 
•  experience  in  removing  it  myself,  also  hav¬ 
ing  expert  veterinarians  do  the  same  that 
this  method  of  treating  has  been  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  invariably  there  would  be  some 
part  remaining  or  a  torn  cotyledon,  which 
is  worse  than  the  disease. 

My  practice  of  late  has  been  to  give  a 
douche  daily  of  a  tablespoonful  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  in'  two  quarts  of 
luke-warm  water  and  invariably  the  after¬ 
birth  will  come  away  in  a  few  days  with 
no  odor  at  any  time.  By  this  method  the 
usefulness  of  the  cow  is  very  little  im¬ 
paired. 

Milk  fever  is  a  trouble  that  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  most  cases  by  light  feeding 
around  calving,  also  milking  a  small 
amount  from  the  cow  and  often  ;  in  fact, 
keep  the  udder  distended,  as  the  collapse 
of  the  tissues  of  the  udder  thereby  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  circulation  of  blood  and  driv¬ 
ing  it  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  es¬ 
pecially  the  brain,  is  the  cause  of  milk 
fever. 

Abnormal  birth  is  a  situation  that  can 
be  remedied  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  the 
cattle  attendant  if  done  properly.  Never 
try  to  rearrange  the  position  of  a  calf 
when  the  cow  is  in  a  lying  position  as 
usually  it  is  wedged  between  the  pelvic 
bones.  In  whatever  position  the  calf  may 
he  it  should  be  pushed  back  where  there 
will  be  plenty  of  room  to  turn  it,  and 
straighten  the  head  or  feet  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  If  the  calf  is  hind  feet  first  do 
not  turn  it  but  be  sure  to  keep  the  tail 
close  to  the  body  so  it  will  not  catch  on 
anything,  and  have  as  speedy  a  birth  as 
possible,  as  I  once  lost  a  calf  by  strangu¬ 
lation  caused  by  delay. 

Caring  for  the  young  calves  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  successful  stock- 
raising.  It  is  well  to  allow  the  calves  to 
go  without  nourishment  for  twelve  hours 
after  birth  or  until  such  times  as  they  will 
drink  out  of  a  pail  by  inserting  the  lin¬ 
gers  in  the  mouth.  Start  them  on  three 
pounds  of  milk  from  the  mother,  feeding 
this  amount  three  times  daily  for  two 
days;  then  increase  to  four  pounds  three 
times  daily  until  calves  are  two  weeks  of 


age.  It  is  well  then  to  add  some  warm 
water  and  keep  grain  before  them.  Of 
course  more  milk  can  be  fed  in  place  of 
water  if  desired. 

Scours  in  young  calves  can  usually  be 
cured  by  giving  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
castor  oil  in  a  small  quantity  of  milk  and 
do  not  feed  much  until  the  trouble  is 
gone.  I  am  referring  to  the  common 
scours,  but  the  navel  scours  or  umbilical 
septicaemia  is  quite  different  and  is  sure 
death.  This  is  an  affliction  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  caused  by  an  infection  through  the 
navel  and  usually  attacks  the  calf  in 
about  .*10  hours  after  birth.  The  calf  will 
act  as  though  dead  and  scour  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  An  astringent  may  be  given  to 
check  the  scours,  but  the  germ  will  go  to 
the  lungs  causing  death  from  pneumonia 
in  a  few  days  or  it  may  go  to  the  joints 
causing  inflammation  which  will  termin¬ 
ate  in  stiff  and  enlarged  hocks  and  knees, 
and  death.  To  “put  a  stop  to  this  before 
it  happens,”  thoroughly  rinse  the  navel 
string,  in  fact,  wash  the  belly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  navel  with  iodine  and 
securely  tie  the  navel  close  to  the  belly 
with  a  strong  tape,  keeping  it  on  at  least 
seven  days.  Then  wash  again  with 
iodine.  If  I  had  known  a  few  years  ago 
that  these  germs  were  lurking  about  the 
stable  I  could  have  saved  a  few  very  valu¬ 
able  calves  by  prevention. 

I  had  another  experience  which  took 
several  calves  before  I  discovered  what 
was  the  matter.  A  calf  died  in  pasture 
apparently  of  tuberculosis,  and  I  buried 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  a  day  or  two 
another  died  of  the  same  thing  which 
caused  some  discouraging  thoughts,  but 
this  calf  I  opened  and  found  the  lungs  in¬ 
fested  with  small  white  worms.  I  imme¬ 
diately  called  a  State  veterinarian  and 
we  tried  several  remedies,  one  of  which 
proved  effective  and  saved  the  remaining 
calves,  some  of  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground  gasping  for  breath.  This  trouble 
was  “verminous  bronchitis,”  and  the  rem¬ 
edy  used  by  us  was  75  per  cent  turpen¬ 
tine  and  25  per  cent  sweet  oil  injected 
with  a  hypodermic  syringe  in  the  trachea 
pointed  down  toward  the  lungs,  care 
should  be  taken  to  insert  the  needle  be¬ 
tween  the  cartilaginous  rings. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  difficulties  and  how  I  overcame 
them,  still  there  are  many  little  points 
arising  daily  that  require  thought,  study 
and  much  common  sense  with  a  lot  of 
care.  I  have  found  that  the  free  use  of 
disinfectants  around  the  premises,  also 
using  oil  meal  generously  in  all  rations 
whether  to  young  stock  or  old  eliminates 
the  veterinarian  to  a  great  extent,  thus 
proving  “the  only  way  to  prevent  what’s 
past  is  to  put  a  stop  to  it  before  it  hap¬ 
pens.”  s.  B.  JACKSON. 

Guernsey  Breeders  Meet. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  May  12.  In  spite  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  the  decline  of  the  im¬ 
porting  business  the  year’s  work  shows  a 
gain  except  in  the  number  of  transfers. 
During  the  past  year  11,07(5  animals  were 
registered  though  the  number  of  import¬ 
ed  cattle  registered  was  less  than  half 
that  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  gain 
of  14  per  cent,  in  the  total  registration 
of  the  breed.  There  were  5S2  more  en¬ 
tries  for  bulls  and  710  more  entries  for 
cows  than  the  previous  year.  Transfers 
were  OO.'IG  as  compared  with  9871  a  year 
ago.  and  8,142  the  year  before. 

Fifty-two  members  have  joined  the 
Club  while  15  deaths  and  one  resignation 
have  taken  place.  There  are  now  427 
active  members.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gross  revenue  of  the  office 
business  of  $8,007.79. 

The  growth  of  the  Advanced  Register 
has  been  most  encouraging.  In  the  last 
five  years  the  number  of  breeders  doing 
Advanced  Register  work  has  increased 
from  93  to  243  and  the  number  of  cows 
on  test  from  554  to  nearly  1,200.  859 

certificates  for  completed  records  were 
written  last  year.  The  average  yield  for 
the  breed  has  increased  150  pounds  of 
milk  and  eight  pounds  of  butterfat. 
3,770  records  giving  the  present  average 
of  8,073.73  pounds  of  milk  and  433.91 
pounds  of  butterfat,  with  an  average  test 
of  5.003  per  cent.  Ninety-three  bulls 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  Advanced 
Register  sires  which  now  totals  566. 
Sixty-seven  of  these  bulls  were  sons  of 
bulls  already  in  the  list.  579  cows  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  Great  Produc¬ 
ing  Dams,  which  are’  those  cows  which 
have  two  or  more  Advanced  Register  pro¬ 
geny. 

Officers  elected  were:  President,  James 
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Eogan  Fisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  vice- 
presidents.  lion.  \Y.  I).  Hoard,  Ft.  At¬ 
kinson,  Wis.,  and  E.  R.  Andrews,  Put¬ 
ney.  Yt. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Wm. 
II.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  II.;  members 
of  Executive  Committee  for  ensuing  four 
years,  F.  G.  Benliam.  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y.,  W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


A  One-handed  Milker. 

Will  it  dry  up  a  cow  if  milked  by  a  man 
with  one  hand,  provided  he  takes  his  time 
and  gets  all  her  milk?  H.  B.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

No — not  if  he  milks  clean.  We  had  a 
neighbor  with  but  one  hand.  He  milked 
regularly,  and  the  cows  kept  up  their 
yield.  There  might  be  some  falling  off  at 
first  if  the  one-handed  man  followed  a 
rapid  two-handed  milker,  but  the  cow 
would  respond  as  she  was  used  to  the 
change. 


The  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Dairymen’s 
Associatio  was  organized  mainly  for  an 
immediate  object  of  better  conditions  re¬ 
garding  the  use  and  loss  of  milk  bottles 
in  the  city.  There  was  no  concerted 
action  of  any  kind,  and  it  was  quite  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  bottles  from  being  careless¬ 
ly  disposed  of.  Smaller  milk  dealers  im¬ 
posed  on  the  larger  ones  by  using  their 
bottles,  which  worked  a  hardship  on  the 
larger  men.  A  milk  bottle  exchange 
among  the  dealers,  and  a  uniform  system 
of  deposits  for  bottles  taken  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  wai  put  in  effect,  and  is  working 
out  nicely.  Other  matters  along  educa¬ 
tional  lilies,  better  conditions  and  more 
friendly  spirit  among  the  dealers  are  de¬ 
veloping.  and  we  all  feel  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  all 
concerned.  ciias.  h.  snow. 

Now  is  the  time  to  breed  the  sows  for 
September  pigs.  The  difference  between 
a  scrub  and  good  sire  is  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  the  Fall  crop 
of  pigs.  Many  farmers  cannot  economic¬ 
ally  keep  a  litter  over  Winter  and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  a  bunch  of  pigs 
which  are  slow  to  mature  and  do  not 
use  feed  to  best  advantage.  One  farmer 
gives  his  experience :  “I  have  two  sows, 
one  a  high  grade  O.  I.  C.  and  another 
a  scrub  with  considerable  Chester  White 
blood.  I  have  observed  litters  from  these 
two  sows.  I  bred  the  scrub  to  a  high- 
grade  O.  I.  C.  boar,  and  I  bred  the  high- 
grade  sow  to  a  nondescript  boar.  I  did 
the  latter  because  I  was  misled.  The 
owner  of  the  boar  had  much  to  say  about 
his  breeding,  and  I  sort  of  overlooked  his 
rough  appearance,  believing  it  was  due 
to  lack  of  care.  The  two  litters  came 
about  the  same  time.  I  kept  them  over 
Winter.  Considering  the  chance  the  lit¬ 
ter  from  the  good  boar  is  a  remarkable 
one,  while  that  one  from  the  good  sow  and 
the  nondescript,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
profitable  feeding,  is  a  despicable  bunch. 
I  do  not  believe  the  pigs  from  the  scrub 
sire  are  half  the  weight  of  the  good  ones. 
They  are  uneven,  part  of  the  litter  were 
black  and  part  white.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  profit  for  me  in  my  methods 
of  feeding  the  good  litter,  but  the  poor 
litter  has  been  an  absolute  loss.  Had  I 
have  gone  20  miles  to  a  good  boar  I 
would  have  made  money.  I  have  been 
a  long  time  learning  my  lesson,  but  the 
best  sire  is  none  too  good,  and  this  in¬ 
formation  has  cost  me  a  lot  of  money 
and  hard  work.”  w.  J. 


Bottle-Fed  Lambs. — We  have  been 
raising  lambs  on  a  bottle  for  three  years 
now,  and  find  instead  of  using  molasses 
a  little  cream  added  is  better,  beginning 
with  the  one  tablespoonful  of  water  and 
the  same  of  milk.  MRS.  M.  G.  fuli.en. 

Masacliusetts. 

Soy  Bean  Forage. — On  page  602  H. 
C.  A.  asks  about  Soy  bean  for  forage,  I 
have  been  sowing  this  for  12  years,  and 
feeding  with  good  result.  I  feed  no  other 
forage  but  that;  there  is  nothing  you 
can  sow  that  will  make  as  much  feed. 
All  the  grain  I  feed  with  it  is  corn.  I 
sow  them  with  a  grain  drill.  The  seed 
can  be  bought  for  $1.85  per  bushel  now ; 
can  be  bought  in  Fall  for  as  low  as  $1.25. 

Virginia.  d.  w.  n. 


fronted 


NO  MIXING  10  BOTHER 

At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  the  feed  he  has 
long  wanted— a  Ready  Ration— to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
bother — made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  right,  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results— it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  none  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643  Gillespie  bm9.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KRESO  Dl  P  N?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


^BSORBINE 


STOPS 

_ _ \lameness 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
A.BSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities, heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
“Evidence”  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL.1 


muss 

over 


HEAVE5,;,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  46)  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


MANY  USEFUL 

HOUSEHOLD 

ARTICLES 

are  listed  in  our  Re¬ 
ward  List,  and  are 
given  in  return  for 
securing  subscriptions 

to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Send  for  our  New 
List  to 


Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Reward  (Embroidery  Stamping 
Outfit)  came  yesterday,  and  it  is  very 
much  better  than  I  expected.  Thank 
you  very  much  indeed.  Respt., 

Baldwinsville,  Mass.  MRS.  L.  S.  F. 


Have  received  your  valuable  premium 
of  bed  set  and  curtain  and  like  them 
very  much.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
same.  HARRY  JOHNSON. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Profitable  Colt 


Alike  Except  in  Value. 

I  have  often  heard  the  remark,  “All 
weanling  colts  look  alike  to  me.”  This  is 
more  or  less  true  of  colts  from  draft  sires 
and  dams  up  to  a  month  old.  but  what  a 
difference  in  quality  and  value  any  time 
after  six  months  old.  As  the  cost,  value, 
and  efficiency  of  our  farm  horses  are  be¬ 
coming  more  vital  to  the  success  of  our 
farm  operations  each  ye  c,  it  becomes 
more  necessary  for  us  not  only  to  breed 
more  of  the  horses  we  use  on  our  farms, 
but  to  breed  horses  of  higher  quality,  and 
better  adapted  to  our  changing  farm  re- 


Colt  from  Purebred  Percheron  Mare. 

quirements.  A  weanling  colt  from  an  or¬ 
dinary  scrub  sire  and  dam  may  be  worth 
$50  at  maturity.  A  colt  from  a  large 
grade  draft  mare,  worth  say  $250.  and 
from  a  purebred  draft  sire,  would  be  well 
sold  at  weaning  time  at  $100.  and  should 
mature  at  $250  value  or  a  little  better. 
The  colt  shown  above,  foaled  in  1014 
and  sold  at  weaning  time  for  $400.  is 
from  an  imported  Percheron  mare  that 
cost  $500.  This  mare  has  another  colt 
by  her  side  of  the  same  value.  The  colt 
in  picture  below  is  from  an  imported 
Belgian  mare  that  cost  $050.  This  filly 
colt  weighed  900  pounds  at  seven  months 
old,  and  sold  for  $400.  The  dam  has  an¬ 
other  filly  colt  by  her  side,  and  has  just 
been  sold  for  $1,000.  I  do  not  speak  of 


Colt  from  Imported  Belgian  Mare. 


the  two  above  colts  as  exceptional  sales. 
One  farm  in  this  State  bred  23  purebred 
draft  colts  last  year,  and  sold  nine  of 
them  under  a  year  old  for  an  average  of 
$400  each. 

This  would  seem  a  most  favorable  time 
for  many  of  our  farmers  to  take  up  pure¬ 
bred  draft  horse  breeding.  As  the  for¬ 
eign  importations  of  draft  horses  have 
been  shut  off.  there  is  a  large  State-wide 
demand  for  stallions  and  mares  of  size 
and  quality  which  could,  and  should  be 
bred  and  sold  on  our  own  farms.  Our 
work  for  the  past  three  years  has  made 
history  in  the  better  horse-breeding  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  York  State.  We  have  a 
New  York  State  Draft  Horse  Breeders’ 
Club  of  representative  breeders  and  im¬ 
porters  working  on  the  broadest  lines  for 
State-wide  improvement.  We  have  a  New 
5  ork  State  Fair  that  two  years  ago  was 
changed  in  the  Farm  and  Draft  Horse  De¬ 
partment,  for.  instead  of  against  the 
State  exhibitor.  Result,  3G8  entries,  all 
New  York  State  exhibitors,  in  1914.  A 
stallion  enrollment  and  inspection  law 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  passed 
in  the  Senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  As¬ 
sembly.  This  inspection  and  enrollment 
law  is  on  the  same  lines  as  are  in  force 
in  some  20  other  States  and  Canada  and 
has  been  advocated  by  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association  for  several 
years.  By  co-operative  buying  we  have 
imported  nearly  200  of  the  best  draft  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  direct  to  the  farmers  at 
cost.  The  co-operative  buying  of  farm 
mares,  and  draft  breeding  stock  should  be 
taken  up  in  every  county  in  the  State. 


By  this  method  the  cost  of  grade  and 
purebred  farm  and  draft  mares  and  fillies 
can  be  bought  within  the  reach  of  the  av¬ 
erage  farmer.  My  experience  and  study  in 
Europe  and  America  has  shown  me  the 
success  of  any  State  or  county  in  horse 
breeding  depends  on  the  ordinary  small 
farms  ■where  operations  are  limited  to  the 
production  of  a  few  colts  from  exceptional 
dams  that  are  in  active  use  on  the  farm. 
Two  things  are  necessary  for  a  still 
greater  State-wide  improvement  in  horse 
breeding  conditions.  First,  by  education 
and  publicity  a  better  understanding  of 
the  value  of  the  best  purebred  sires.  This 
a  stallion  enrollment  law  would  accom¬ 
plish.  Second,  an  opportunity  for  the 
small  farmer  to  buy  the  best  breeding 
stock  at  the  real  value.  This  can  be  done 
by  co-operative  buying,  which  would  mean 
better  animals  at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per¬ 
cent  in  price.  E.  s.  akin. 


Pheasant  Raising  in  Oklahoma. 

I  should  like  to  have  information  on 
raising  pheasants  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  What  is  the  best  kind  of 
birds,  where  can  they  be  obtained,  cost 
per  pair,  possible  returns  per  pair,  if 
market  for  birds  is  good,  and  their  care 
in  general  ?  b.  b. 

Guthrie,  Okla. 

I  am  not  a  pheasant  raiser  and  do  not 
feel  tempted  to  become  one  under  the 
present  law  in  this  State.  There  are 
two  methods  of  raising  them  “commer¬ 
cially.”  In  Europe  they  are  generally 
raised  under  as  nearly  wild  conditions  as 
possible  and  the  returns  are  secured  from 
the  sale  of  shooting  licenses  and  from  the 
sale  of  the  birds  after  they  are  shot.  I 
understand  that  in  many  cases  the  shoot¬ 
ing  privilege  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
ownership  of  the  birds  killed.  The  other 
common  method  of  raising  pheasants  is 
to  keep  them  closely  confined  in  small 
yards  and  sell  them  for  breeders  and  for 
show  birds.  This  latter  method  is  not 
likely  to  be  profitable  in  this  country 
except  as  a  side  line  in  connection  with  a 
business  of  raising  fancy  poultry,  and 
even  then  the  profit  is  likely  to  be  mostly 
the  pleasure  of  caring  for  the  birds. 
There  are  many  books  on  the  care  of 
pheasants  under  these  conditions,  and 
some  special  feeds  are  put  up  for  them 
and  sold  at  high  prices. 

Wild  pheasants  are  much  like  turkeys 
in  their  habits  and  need  a  rather  wide 
range  of  food.  They  have  rather  regular 
times  for  feeding  at  certain  places  and 
often  travel  far  between  feeding  places. 
If  a  flock  appears  in  a  certain  pear  or¬ 
chard  about  an  hour  before  sunset  on  a 
bright  sunny  day  they  are  likely  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time 
the  next  sunny  day,  but  they  may  be 
two  miles  away  at  that  time  if  it  is 
cloudy.  The  kind  of  pheasant  known  as 
“Mongolian”  or  “Ring-necked”  is  the 
only  one  that  is  raised  commonly  and 
sold  at  a  low  enough  price  to  be  used  on 
a  commercial  basis.  Dealers  advertise 
in  about  all  the  poultry  papers.  A.  c.  w. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  New 
York  May  5.  Forty-nine  members  were 
present  and  325  sent  their  proxies.  The 
President’s  report  showed  33,006  regis¬ 
trations  during  the  year  ending  March 
31.  1915,  an  increase  of  3.625  over  the 
previous  year ;  transfers,  30.874.  The 
registrations  included  23,073  native 
cows;  189  from  Europe;  9,730  native 
bulls,  and  14  from  Europe.  The  treas¬ 
urer  reported  a  cash  surplus  of  $164,- 
072.66. 

The  Register  of  Merit  work  has  dou¬ 
bled  during  the  year,  thei-e  being  3,450 
cows  and  273  hulls  on  the  record  April 
28,  1915.  In  New  York  there  are  271 
cows  under  test;  Oregon,  250.  Ohio,  231. 

Among  the  important  amendments  re¬ 
commended  to  be  submitted  to  a  mail  vote 
of  the  Club  members  were  the  reduction 
of  membership  fee  from  $100  to  $50,  and 
permission  to  hold  meetings  outside  of 
New  York  State. 

Officers  elected  were :  President.  M.  D. 
Munn ;  treasurer,  John  P.  Hutchinson; 
board  of  directors.  John  A.  Lee,  Hugh  G. 
Van  Pelt,  II.  F.  Probert,  Mark  W. 
Potter. 


“My  dear,  did  you  make  this  pudding 
out  of  the  cookery-book?”  “Yes,  love.” 
“Well  I  thought  I  tasted  one  of  the  cov¬ 
ers.” — Toronto  Sun. 

“How  many  dogs  have  you,  Wool- 
liver?”  “I  isn’t  got  but  six  now,  cuhnel, 
since  de  white  men  took  to  shootin’  ’em 
for  killin’  sheep.  Looks  like  I’s  mighty 
nigh  out  o’  dogs,  sail!” — Judge. 

“Some  men  uses  big  words,”  said  Un¬ 
cle  Eben.  “de  same  as  a  turkey  spreads 
his  tail  feathers.  Dey  makes  an  elegant 
impression,  but  dey  don’t  reppersent  no 
real  meat.” — Washington  Star. 


For  Sale-1 10  SHEEP,  50  LAMBS 

Short  of  pasture.  Price,  low.  if  sold  soon. 

C.  E.  BRIDGES,  -  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


[  Dogs  aiicl  Perrots 

Carroto- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
reireu*  Price  list.  CALVIN  JEWKLL,  Spencer,  O. 

ARISTOCRATIC  AIREDALES 

Bred  for  stamina  and  courage.  Registered.  Price, 
$18.  Send  for  pedigree. 

BTRCH  FARMS,  -  Three  Tans,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  Collie  Pups-^^’^^ 

and  up.  F.  L.  CHENEY,  Guilford,  New  York 

II  OX1BES 

IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

LAKTDAIS 

Dark  Grey.  Age.  4  years.  Weight,  1850  lbs.  Fee,  $25.00. 

WALNUT  G  It  O  V  E  FAIEM.  WaahiugtonvUlo,  X.  Y. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

SWIWE 

Purebred  Registered  O.I.G.  Hogs 

Bred  sows  and  spring  pigs,  both  sexes,  from  our 
healthy,  prolific  herd.  The  average  size  of 
litters  this  spring  is  fifteen  pigs. 

Agricultural  Department  N.  Y.  C.  R.  II.  Co. 
firmid  Central  Terminal,  •  New  York 

0. 1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  from  Big,  Typy,  Healthy,  Prolific  Stock. 
$10.00  each,  also  Pairs  and  trios.  A  few  choice  bred 
gilts,  also  400  pound  service  boars. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  :  Bellvale,  New  York 

^imiDittnininiroiiiiuiiuuiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiraimiiinmiiiiinimiiini^ 

I  Olivedale  Chester  White  ! 

m  CHOICE  OFFERING  OF  SPRING  PIGS,  H 
=  BRED  SOWS  AND  YOUNG  BOARS.  §§ 

M  H.  F.  LEMMERMANN,  Hillsdale,  New  York  M 

^liriil:lll:l;lilil!lililllllililil:|l|llllilll!lllll!lllli:ill!lllllilll!l;l!lilllil!lllll;llliliir 

-  CHESHIRES  - 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Weanling  pigs  and  young  brood  sows  for  sale. 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Cornell  University,  :  Ithaca,  New  York 

BERKSHIRES 

Forty  sown  bre<l  for  Spring  litter*  to  the  (among 
Rivals  MuicHtic  Hoy  14(5407,  These  are  of  the  beat 
type  ami  individuality.  Write  for  price*. 
TOMPKINS  FA  KM,  KAN  SHALE.  PA. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 

FOR  SA.LE 

Thoroughbred  Berkshires — Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
June.  One  service  hoar — young  sows  and  boars, 
four  mouths  old — all  vigorous  animals  from  high- 
grade  stock.  The  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys,  Yorktowu  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  £y  F°id 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  745  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  0.  A.  H.  B.  lUBPE.NDING,  Dundee,  .N.Y. 

Rprlothirp  Pl<r«— Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
ugi  hoimc  i  iga  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 
sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Farm '^rtahii£s. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  givon  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  •  Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

COR  SALE— Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
1  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1  for  15. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  UNG0H0CKEN  FARMS,  Wycombe.  Pa. 

CEW  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  YOUNG 
r  SOWS  AND  BOARS  left  from  last  fall’s  lit¬ 
ters.  Sows,  bred  or  open,  $15  each;  boars.  $12  to 
close  out.  First  check  gets  them.  No  disease  here. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  .  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

CM  ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

nimnn  DICC— $16pair.  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 
uunuu  riHO  Eggs, $1.50 set.  S.  Weeks,  OeGraff,  0 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  K. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

j  D^LIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  PR0DUCTI0N-Ste^ 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  B03  Rensliaw  Bldn..  Pittsburnli.  Pa. 

Posterfields  Herd 

B  HEIFER  OAT.VES —  FOR  SALE.  Prices  reason  able. 
CIIAKLKS  0.  FOSTER,  Box  173,  Jlorristown,  New  Jersey 

far  (H|  p  Registered  JERSEY  BULL,  7  months 
rUn  OHLb  old.  by  Karnaeks  Noble  ex.  Meadow 
Queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 
Effingham  Lawrence/Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 

A  few  registered  Guernsey 
LI  X5 1  1 1 3  “  Jr  O  bulls  from  2  to  IS  months 
old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  It.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer’s  prices. 
Herd  headed  by  Masterpieco  Premier  C1SOSOO. 
ELLENWOOD  FARM,  -  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

12  to  14  months  old:  ready  for  service.  They  are  all 
out  of  A.  R.  Cows  and  are  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
Prices  OI1  request.  Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y- 

r(0  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS— ONE  CALF. 
One  ready  for  service.  Charles  Post,  Delhi,  N.  If. 


r  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Superior  Quality 

in  both  type  and  production,  is  a  uniform 
characteristic,  of  Meridale  Jerseys.  May 
we  send  you  our  booklet,  with  facts  to 
prove  it?  We  have  pleasure  in  offering  a 
representative  bull  of  Meridale  breeding, 
ready  for  service,  and  excellent  individu¬ 
ally.  Sire:  The  Owl’s  Oxford  Prince 
95699,  an  imported  son  of  Oxford  Lad  out 
of  a  danghterot'  The  Owl,  and  already  a 
Register  of  Merit  bull.  Dam:  Jap’s  Lady 
Perfection  246119,  a  rich  Register  of  Merit 
daughter  of  The  Imported  Jap  75265,  with 
a  yearly  fat  test  of  6.284£.  Class  AA. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  particulars. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  For  Sale  r  e! 

lorn  Oct.  4, 1914.  A  beauty  and  richly  bred.  Price] 
>50.  Hillside  Jersey  Farm,  Eugene  F.  Wells,  Tully,  N.Y.  State 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

75  High  Grade  Cows  just  fresh,  large  producers. 

50  cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 

40  extra  nice  heifer  calves  ten  days  old,  sired 
by  pure  blooded  bulls,  from  high  producing 
dams.  Registered  and  grade  bulls  all  ages. 

WE  TUBERCULINE  TEST. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 

FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

10  bulls  and  bull  calves.  25 young  cows; 
large  producers;  A.  R.  O.  records;  best 
breeding.  5  Heifer  calves. 

Chas.  A.  Howell,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

70  miles  west  New  York  City,  Erie  R.R. 

Cpot  Farm  Holsteins 

7  registered  heifer  calves,  1  to  7  months  old, 
2  from  20-lb.  dams,  1  from  10-lb.  heifer.  Bal¬ 
ance  from  well-bred  dams,  from  A.  R.  O.  sires. 
Price.  $700.  10  registered  hull  calves,  1  to  0 

months  old,  $35  to  $00  each.  25  registered  cows, 
10  of  them  A.  R.  O. — $150  up.  12  high-grade  year¬ 
lings,  12  2-year  olds,  4  cows,  $40  a  head  for  the  lot. 
%  Holstein  heifer  and  hull  calves,  $15  each.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5  of  the  calves. 
REAGAN  BROS,,  .  Tully,  N.  Y. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN 
MALE  CALVES 

3uy  now  when  prices  are  low.  The  leading  strains 
if  the  world.  Prices,  $25  and  upwards.  We  breed 
or  size  and  production.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hillliurst  Farm,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Iraudsous  of  King  of  The  Pontiac.  Dams  have  good 
A.  R.  O.  Records.  Ages,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
nontlis  old.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs  six  weeks  old. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Warner  Stock  Farm, Warner.  N.Y. 

Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

mperb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21,  1914 :  sire,  35.61 
b.  bull:  dam,  A.  R.  O.  heifer,  fine  breeding;  price, 
’or  quick  sale,  $200.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
u  our  locality.  Uloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ^ 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  hellers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cows 

’or  sale  to  settle  estate  of  Irvin  F.  Wilcox,  Cam¬ 
den, N.Y.  Ages  as  follows:  One. 8-yrs.;  two,  7-yrs.; 
one,  6-yrs.;  one,  5-yrs.:  six,4-yrs.:  five,3-yrs.;  two. 
2-yrs.  Milking  now  or  due  to  freshen.  Also  7  heifer 
calves  and  one  bull  calf.  Description,  photos, 
pedigrees  and  prices  on  request. 

Robert  E.  Wilcox,  Court  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

■Inklpin  Sarvipp  Rnll— Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

nuibiein  service  duii  (iyke  and  King  Seeis  (one 

;o  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
vhich  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

ra  S.  Jarvis,  Hariwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  UStLH 

14.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.60.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  >.  Y. 

READY  FOR  QPRUifiF-PRiCEs,  S7b.oo  tosiso  oo 

IlCHUI  run  dCItVIUC,  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
jacking.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
waives.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

lolstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  r^Tfa  1 

iffer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenanoo.  N.‘y. 

FOR  SALE:  WELL-BRED  SHORTHORNS 

1  Bull  5  years  old,  won  3rd  International  Live 

Stock  Show,  Chicago,  an  a  2-year-old,  bred  by 
Leslie  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn- 
4  Cows  bred  by  A.  Ronick,  Winchester)  Ky. 

2  with  calf  by  above  bull 

1  8  mo.  bull  calf  by  samo  bull 

1  7-mo.  hoifer  calf  same  bull 

They  are  all  well-bred  and  pood  individuals.  Am 
closing  out  this  breed,  and  will  sell  right.  Can  ship 
Pa.,  C.  R.  R.  otT  N.  J.,  B.  &  O.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R., 
when  quarantine  is  off. 

FAIRHOLM  FARM,  Now  Market,  N.  J. 

• 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auehenhraii). 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Rural  New-Yorker’’— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Feeding  Value  of  Acid  Milk. 

There  is  a  query*  on  page  690  regard¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  acid  milk.  I  fear  the 
answer  does  not  cover  the  question,  en¬ 
tirely.  There  are  many  creameries  mak¬ 
ing  curd  of  dried  casein  ;  this  product 
is  used  by  glue,  paint,  celluloid  and  other 
manufacturers.  There  are  two  methods 
in  the  making  of  this  curd,  one  method 
as  described  in  the  answer,  by  adding  a 
lactic  acid  starter,  but  there  is  another 
method,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
milk,  producing  the  curd  in  a  very  short 
time.  They  can  have  the  morning  milk 
curded  and  under  the  press  the  same  day, 
while  the  lactic  acid  method  will  require 
more  time,  thus  requiring  another  vat. 
This  question  is  interesting  to  me.  I 
have  watched  the  feeding  of  milk  whey 
made  by  this  sulphuric  acid  method,  and 
cannot  find  any  injury  done  in  any  way. 
The  vats  used  in  such  method  are  bright, 
showing  there  is  no  corrosive  action. 
The  swill  made  from  such  whey  does  not 
decompose  or  become  putrid  as  soon  a* 
whey  made  by  the  lactic  acid  method. 
I  have  also  noticed  that  the  slop  tanks 
outside  the  creameries  are  not  so  offen¬ 
sive  in  Summer  as  those  using  the  lactic 
method.  This  question  is  of  interest  to 
us  from  a  sanitary  and  dietetic  point, 
and  I  am,  like  A.  H.  G.,  interested  in 
getting  feeding  data  on  the  chemical 
(acid  curd)  whey.  w.  n.  ridge. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Cost  of  Milk  Production. 

No  more  important  work  can  be  done 
for  the  dairymen  of  New  York  than  ascer¬ 
taining  the  actual  cost  of  producing  milk 
<m  the  average  dairy  farm  of  the  State. 
"While  here  and  there  throughout  the 
State  may  be  found  dairies  which  are  re¬ 
turning  satisfactory  profits  to  their  own¬ 
ers,  in  no  branch  of  farming  in  the  East 
are  conditions  more  generally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  in  no  other  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  are  vital  conditions  more  rapidly  and 
fundamentally  changing.  Sanitarians 
whose  business  it  is  to  guard  city  con- 
suitiors  against  unwholesome  food  pro¬ 
ducts  are  paying  special  attention  to 
milk,  as  its  importance  demands,  and  the 
restrictions  placed  about  the  production 
and  sale  of  this  food  so  essential  to  in¬ 
fant  and  adult  life  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  stringent  and  will  continue  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  so. 

Each  year  witnesses  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  milk  production  through  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  dairymen.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  increased  cost,  due  to 
the  advancing  prices  of  feed  stuffs,  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  the  req  irements  of  city 
boards  of  health,  and  other  conditions, 
the  dairyman  is  as  yet  entirely  helpless 
in  the  matter  of  fixing  a  price  for  his  pro¬ 
duct  that  will  afford  him  a  reasonable 
profit.  Laudable  attempts  have  been 
made  to  unite  dairymen  in  some  sort  of 
league  which  would  make  them  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with  when  milk  prices 
were  to  be  considered,  but,  so  far,  these 
attempts  have  been  failures  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dairyman  is  as  helpless  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  always  is  when  confronting  or¬ 
ganized  interests.  Anyone  acquainted 
with  the  diversity  of  interests  upon  the 
majority  of  farms  where  milk  is  produced 
will  recognize  the  difficulty  of  establish¬ 
ing  exact  cost  figures  for  any  one  pro¬ 
duct:  nevertheless,  this  cost  must  be 
known  before  demand  for  an  increase 
in  the  price  paid  the  producer  can  be  in¬ 
telligently  supported,  and  any  business¬ 
like  study  of  this  subject,  the  conclusions 
of  which  may  be  confidently  accepted,  is 
to  be  welcomed. 

In  Bulletin  537,  entitled,  “The  Cost  of 
Milk  Production,”  and  recently  issued 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  the  results  of  a  year’s  study  of  834 
cows,  in  53  herds,  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  are  given.  Jefferson  County  is  a 
typical  dairying  county  of  the  State, 
where  milk  should  be  produced  at  a 
profit,  if  anywhere.  The  herds  studied 
were  average  farm  herds  which,  because 
of  being  under  control  of  a  cow-testing 
association,  were  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  reasonably  exact  figures,  and 
the  work  was  done  by  the  manager  of  the 
county  farm  bureau  in  co-operation  with 
an  extension  professor  of  animal  hus¬ 


bandry  from  the  State  agricultural  col¬ 
lege. 

The  table  of  averages  for  the  53  herds 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  From 
this  it  is  seen  that  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  was  6,621  pounds  of  milk  and  241 
pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  feeding  each  cow  was  $51.57, 
the  interest  upon  her  value  and  the  cost 
of  hauling  her  milk,  $11.25,  the  value  of 
her  calf  and  of  the  manure,  $18.23,  fixed 
costs,  or  “overhead,”  $35.65,  and  total  net 
cost,  $80.24.  The  average  receipts  for 
milk,  per  cow,  were  $100.63.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  was 
$1.21,  making  an  average  profit  per  hun¬ 
dred  of  31  cents.  Seven  of  the  53  herds 
were  kept  at  a  loss,  their  total  net  cost 
for  the  year  being  $10,164.04,  and  the 
value  of  their  product  only  $8,828.33, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,335.71.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-one  cows,  or  19  per  cent  of 
the  number,  caused  a  loss  to  their  owners 
of  $11.18  per  cow.  Of  the  cows  yielding 
a  profit,  those  giving  10.000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  were  more  profitable  than 
those  giving  6,000  pounds  by  51  per  cent. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Animals. 

Sore  Shoulders. 

What  is  good  to  wash  or  put  on  a 
horse’s  breast  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  horses  are  beginning  Spring  work, 
to  keep  them  from  getting  sore  and  to 
toughen  them  ?  II.  D.  H. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  have 
collars  fit  properly,  then  keep  them  clean 
and  dry,  and  have  the  hame  straps  tight 
enough  to  keep  the  top  of  the  collar 
snug  to  the  neck.  Remove  the  harness  at 
noon  and  wipe  the  collar  dry.  To  soothe 
and  toughen  the  shoulders  bathe  twice 
daily  with  strong  white  oak  bark  tea,  or 
strong  alum  water,  or  a  solution  of  one 
teaspoonful  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid  in  a 
pint  of  water.  Some  farmers  use  Common 
salt  at  the  rate  of  two  teaspoonfuls  to 
the  pint.  A.  s.  A. 


Staggers. 

Something  is  the  matter  with  my  ewes 
that  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on. 
They  are  heavy  with  lamb.  I  have  lost 
two  and  three  more  are  sick.  Symptoms 
as  follows :  The  ewe  begins  to  stand 
around  alone,  will  not  move  often,  and 
when  she  does  move,  she  will  pick  up 
each  leg,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
seem  to  draw  her  head  down  and  back 
to  the  neck.  She  will  not  eat.  If  you 
push  her  along  she  will  hold  back  or  fall 
over  on  her  side.  They  seem  to  have 
a  bad  head  cold,  with  a  heavy  discharge. 
The  two  that  died  were  this  way  about  a 
week.  They  have  been  fed  silage,  a  feed 
of  corn  every  few  days,  some  millet  hay 
which  was  only  about  a  third  in  head 
when  cut ;  and  they  have  run  on  rye  pas¬ 
ture  some,  and  on  sod.  J.  A.  c. 

Virginia. 

You  should  have  made  a  post  mortem 
examination,  but  in  such  cases  the  nasal 
discharge  commonly  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  gadfly  grubs  in  the  sinuses  and 
upper  passages  of  the  head.  While  such 
grub  cause  intense  irritation  they  rarely 
cause  death,  but  may  be  a  contributive 
cause  when  associated  with  other  causes 
of  irritation  and  sickness.  The  liver  usu¬ 
ally  is  found  diseased  in  these  cases  and 
the*  cause  is  prolonged  feeding  on  coarse, 
dry,  bulky  roughage.  Ewes  do  better 
when  fed  on  clover  hay,  roots,  oats  and 
bran  and  if  made  to  take  abundant  ex¬ 
ercise  every  day.  Nodular  disease  of  the 
intestines  (knotty  guts)  is  another  dis¬ 
eased  condition  commonly  found  present 
in  cases  such  as  you  describe  and  it  is 
incurable.  Neither  is  there  a  specific 
cure  for  gadfly  grub.  Prevention  is  all 
important.  a.  s.  a. 


Thriftless  Horses. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  horses? 
We  have  two,  five  and  six  years  old  this 
Spring.  We  have  done  all  we  could  for 
them,  by  giving  powders  and  care  in  feed¬ 
ing.  but  they  are  bony  and  poor;  have 
good  appetites  but  seem  to  get  thinner 
all  the  time.  The  more  they  eat  the 
thinner  they  get ;  seem  too  tired  to  play, 
have  a  dull  tired  look  all  the  time.  Do 
you  think  they  have  tapeworm  or  bots? 

Maryland.  w.  r„ 

Horses  are  not  troubled  with  tape¬ 
worms  and  bots  do  little,  if  any  harm. 
They  sometimes  cause  irritation  when 
passing  out  of  the  body  on  grass  in 
Spring.  It  is  quite  likely  that  blood 
worms  (schlerostoma  equinum)  cause  the 
lack  of  thrift.  They  are  small  red  worms, 
blunt  at  one  end,  and  are  true  blood 
suckers,  which  also  may  cause  aneurism 
of  the  arteries  of  the  intestines  (mesen¬ 
teric)  and  horses  so  affected  suffer  peri¬ 
odic  attacks  of  colic  which  at  last  cause 
death.  Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian.  Starve  the  horses  for  at 
least  18  hours  and  then  give,  under  di¬ 
rection  of  the  veterinarian,  two  ounces  of 


turpentine  shaken  up  in  a  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Starting  24  hours  later  mix  in 
the  feed  twice  daily  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
dried  sulphate  of  iron.  Add  salt  if  the 
horses  will  not  eat  the  drugged  feed.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  medicine  for  a  week ;  then  skip 
10  days  and  repeat.  Feed  generously  on 
whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  mixed  clover 
hay.  A.  S.  A. 


Warts. 

I  have  a  young  mule  with  warts  almost 
all  over  his  nose.  The  warts  are  very 
small,  yet  there  is  one  wart  in  each  nos¬ 
tril.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  them 
or  take  them  off?  H.  M.  L. 

Arkansas. 

Rub  the  affected  parts  with  best  castor 
oil  or  fresh  goose  grease  twice  daily 
and  the  warts  will  soon  disappear. 

a.  s.  A. 


Puffs. 

Please  advise  me  of  some  effective 
treatment  for  wind-puffs  of  short  stand¬ 
ing  on  my  10-year-old  horse.  The  growths 
are  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  are  soft, 
and  then  hard.  L.  P. 

Rhode  Island. 

You  do  not  state  the  location  .of  the 
puffs  which  are  full  of  synovea,  not  wind. 
They  are  practically  incurable.  If  on 
the  fetlocks,  or  just  above  those  points, 
some  benefit  should  result  from  persistent 
hand  rubbing  and  bandaging.  A.  S.  A. 


Swollen  Jaw. 

I  have  a  heifer  one  year  old  that, 
when  a  nursing  calf  attempted  to  nurse 
the  wrong  cow,  and  was  kicked  in  the 
jaw  which  is  now  quite  badly  swollen. 
She  is  fat  and  eats  well.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  do  to  get  rid  of  the 
swelling,  and  is  it  dangerous  to  other 
cattle?  w.  E.  p. 

We  take  that  you  think  actinomycosis 
(lumpjaw)  present.  If  so  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  danger  in  leaving  the  heifer 
with  other  cows,  as  the  disease  is  not 
directly  contagious.  It  is  an  invasive 
disease,  due  to  the  ray  fungus  entering 
a  wound  or  scratch.  The  fungus  is 
found  upon  cereals.  The  disease  often 
proves  curable  by  operation,  or  use  of 
caustics,  and  internal  administration  of 
iodide  of  potash.  Swab  the  enlargement 
with  tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day. 
Liberate  pus  if  a  soft  spot  forms.  The 
dose  of  iodide  of  potash  is  one  dram  two 
or  three  times  daily  in  water  for  an 
adult  animal ;  young  animals  take  less  in 
proportion.  A.  6.  A. 


Constipation  in  Dog. 

I  have  a  small  bulldog  that  is  very 
fat.  I  would  like  to  give  her  salts  to  re¬ 
duce  the  fat  but  am  unable  to  make  her 
take  it;  have  tried  giving  it  to  her  with 
a  spoon  but  can  get  but  a  little  down. 
Could  you  tell  me  a  way  that  I  could  give 
her  it*  and  how  much  should  she  be 
given?  She  is  very  constipated  some 
times  and  will  vomit.  J.  W.  Q. 

Connecticut. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  water  and  put  in 
a  small  bottle.  Pull  out  the  pouch  of  the 
cheek  to  form  a  funnel  into  which  pour 
the  solution  a  little  at  a  time  holding  the 
dog  until  it  is  swallowed.  Better  results 
could  be  had  by  giving  cascara  pills  tucked 
in  a  bit  of  meat.  Buy  them  at  the  drug 
store.  Allow  only  one  small  meal  each 
night.  Twice  a  week  feed  parboiled 
liver.  Make  the  dog  take  abundant  exer¬ 
cise  every  day.  A  teaspoonful  of  salts 
would  suffice  or  give  a  similar  dose  of 
calcined  magnesia.  Do  not  feed  sweets 
or  potatoes.  a.  s.  a. 


Wolf  Teeth  and  Black  Teeth. 

A  man  who  owns  a  large  farm  and  had 
quite  a  lot  of  hogs,  considered  to  be  an 
up-to-date  farmer,  and  also  a  town  official 
stated  he  was  losing  all  his  pigs  from 
cholera.  He  had  just  one  left  and  that 
one  was  sick,  thin.  He  was  told  it  was 
black  teeth ;  he  did  not  believe  in  that 
theory.  The  two  hired  men  took  the 
black  teeth  out  of  a  pig  (the  pig  was 
turning  purple  then.)  The  result  was  the 
pig  in  24  hours  was  up  and  eating,  and 
was  the  only  one  he  had  to  put  in  the 
pork  barrel  that  Fall.  I  am  not  a  scien¬ 
tist  but  I  do  know  that  I  have 
saved  lots  of  pigs  by  extracting  black 
teeth.  Your  veterinarian  is  right  in 
one  statement;  i.e.,  that  is,  they  do 
not  affect  all  pigs.  If  pigs  nave  a  run 
when  small,  they  break  or  wear  them  off. 
I  would  like  to  ask  your  veterinarian  if 
wolf  teeth  are  injurious  to  a  colt. 

New  York.  G.  w.  w. 

Wolf  teeth  are  harmless  and  never 
cause  either  weakness  or  disease  of  the 
eyes.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  so-called  “moon  blindness”  (peri¬ 
odic  ophthalmia).  They  need  only.be  re¬ 
moved  if  they  happen  to  interfere  with  the 
overhead  check  bit,  in  trotting  horses. 
Black  teeth  in  pigs  cannot  possibly  cause 
discoloration  of  the  belly,  that  being  one 
symptom  of  cholera  or  of  erysipelas. 
Black  teeth  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
are  not  present  in  a  majority  of  sick  pigs. 
If  present  they  are  not  the  cause  of  sick¬ 
ness,  and  if  a  pig  recovers  from  sickness 
after  the  black  teeth  are  removed  that  is 
merely  incidental,  and  not  due  to  such 
removal.  A.  S.  A. 


Skims 

a  gallon  a  minute. 


'THE 


ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 

For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  of  animals 
— in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  n  milk  and  flesh  on  each  con- 
jin  a  single  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  in  keeping  animals  from  irritating  sores  by  rubbing  or 
stamping.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 
JK  _  ($1.50  west  ol  nimlsslppi  Hirer)  will  bring 

*K  |  you  enough  Shoo-Kly  to  protert  10  eovr.  2 

*T  I  “ weeks,  also  our  8-tube  gravity  sprayer. 
I  EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Money  back  ii  not  satisfactory. 
JL  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Kly  Mi(f.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St..  Phils. 


THE  BRA  NO  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years'  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  Established  18117 .  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  B'ree  Catalogue. 

163  LOUIS  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  14-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  witli  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Upward 

ON 
TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk ;  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  Or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


DOWN  GO  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
PRICES  AGAIN  I 

You  still  get  the  same  high  quality  New 
Galloway  Bath-in-Oil  Cream  Separa- 
tor  that  naa  swept  the  field  before  it 
because  of  its  clean  skimming,  its 
perfect  mechanical  design,  smooth, 
oval  sanitary  surfaces,  and  years 
of  built-in  separ¬ 
ator  users' 
honest  sat* 

{•faction. 

It  ia  made  so  good  \ 
in  our  own  facto¬ 
ries  that  I  will  Bend 
it  anywhere  without 
an  expert  to  set  it  up 
for  a  ninety-day  test 
against  any  make  or 
kind  that 
even 
sells  for  * 
twice  as 

much  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 
These  new  mfd-summer  cut  and 
slashed  prices  last  until  we  have 
sold  8700,  because  this  is  the  fac¬ 
tory  capacity  from  now  to  July 
4th.  Write  today.  Do  not  buy 
a  cream  separator  of  any  make  or 
kind  or  at  any  price  until  you  first 
get  these  new,  low,  mid-summer 
prices. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

Box  273  ,  Waterloo,  la. 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Wat-  J_ 
erloo,  Kansas  City^  Council 
Bluffs  or  Minneapolis. 


195? 

BOO  lbs.  skim¬ 
ming  capacity 
per  hour.  Oil 
splash  lubri¬ 
cation;  discs 
not  fastened 
to  g  e  ther, 
f  easy  to 
clean.  Self- 
cen  t  e  r  i  n  g 
neck  bear- 
ing.  Low 
speed 
‘.crank  60 

R.  P.  M. 
Low  speed 

bowl. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  feage.  :::::: 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySlIP-^5' — 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  jM 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running? 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

£er  hour-  Made  also  in  four ^ 

rger  sixes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  ne re? 

on  nave*  FrAP  Trial  Earns  Its  own  cost 
3U  pays  rreeiridi  and  more  by  what 

ft  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  "direct-from-factory  ’  offer, 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  J<rJ/  No* 
221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO  U  6M' 
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“The  Favorite  Hen  Contest” 


The  Favorite  lien  Contest  is  beginning 
t<>  get  lively.  Several  of  the  birds  which 
were  slow  to  start  are  now  coining  for¬ 
ward  in  lively  shape.  There  will  be  found 
below  figures  showing  the  total  number 
of  eggs  from  each  hen  up  to  May  16th. 
The  White  Wyandotte,  Tilly,  is  still  in 
the  lead  by  a  margin  of  11.  Polly,  the 
It.  I.  Rod,  has  crawled  up  until  she  is 
tied  with  Louisine  for  second  place.  Each 
hen  has  laid  110  eggs  since  the  first  of 
November.  Then  comes  Rose  with  102, 
and  close  behind  her  are  three  birds, 
Hetty  M.,  Betty,  in  the  Red  list,  and 
Beauty,  the  White  Leghorn.  The  others 
as  we  see  are  scattered  on.  with  several 
of  them  still  in  the  ring.  For  example, 
Betina,  the  Black  Minorca  with  84  eggs, 


to  remember  how'  much  depended  on  her 
record,  and  on  May  13th  she  was  re¬ 
leased  from  her  prison  and  will  now  start 
at  laying  again.  The  hen  is  in  splendid 
shape  in  every  way,  and  the  contest  man¬ 
agers  think  she  will  surely  be  one  of  the 
leaders.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
every  indication  that  she  will  run  over 
200  eggs,  but  no  one  can  tell  about  these 
things,  and  we  make  no  statement  except 
that  Tilly  is  likely  to  surprise  the  big 
poultry  fraternity.  A  picture  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  bird  is  shown  herewith.  We  leave 
it  to  our  Wyandotte  friends  to  determine 
whether  she  is  a  “dumpling”  or  not.  She 
wras  scored  by  Judge  Card,  who  gave  her 
92  *4  points,  which  certainly  indicate 
that  she  is  a  good  bird  from  the  Wyan¬ 


“  Tilly,”  the  White  Wyandotte  “  Favorite  Hen.” 


still  has  a  good  chance,  as  there  are  24 
weeks  yet  to  go,  and  the  best  laying  sea¬ 
son  for  the  Minorcas  ahead.  In  fact 
there  are  five  or  six  more  birds  that  will 
without  question  come  up  and  show  them¬ 
selves  for  a  good  record.  Several  of  them 
made  a  poor  start,  and  no  one  can  assign 
a  reason  for  it.  In  several  cases  the  sis¬ 
ters  of  these  delinquent  hens  at  home  are 
laying  remarkably  well. 

However,  we  are  all  good-natured 
about  it,  or  at  least  as  good-natured  as  we 
can  be.  Mrs.  T.  Schwenk,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  is  a  philosopher  over  her  R.  I.  Red. 
It  seems  we  made  a  mistake  in  printing 
the  name,  as  Mrs.  Schwenk  says  it  should 
have  been  Rosie-Lou  instead  of  Roxy-Lou. 
Mrs.  Schwenk  says  that  it  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  every  lady  to  change  her  name, 
and  she  frequently  makes  a  better  record 
when  she  has  her  own  say  about  the 
change.  When  the  change,  however,  is 
forced  upon  her,  Mrs.  Schwenk  claims 
that  the  lady  will  often  resent  it,  and 
perhaps  that’s  the  reason  Rosie-Lou  has 
H‘*t  given  us  a  better  egg  record.  Now 
we  give  her  her  true  name,  and  this  is  a 
good  test  for  Mrs.  Schwenk’s  philosophy. 
May  we  not  expect  a  tremendous  record 
from  Rosie-Lou  now  that  her  rights  are 
restored?  The  main  interest  thus  far  in 
this  contest,  however,  gathers  around  the 
remarkable  performance  of  Tilly,  the 
A  hite  Wyandotte.  Up  to  the  first  of  May 
1  illy  had  laid  122  eggs,  and  she  was  tied 
with  Tom  Barron’s  best  Wyandotte  for 
the  fifth  place  among  the  entire  thousand 
hens.  The  best  individual  up  to  May 
first  was  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  with  a 
record  of  130  eggs.  Then  came  a  R.  I. 
Red,  with  129.  No.  3  was  a  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  with  127  ;  then  another  Wyandotte 
with  124,  and  then  our  good  friend  Tilly 
with  122.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
1  illy  took  a  vacation  of  five  weeks  when 
she  first  entered  the  contest  Counting 
from  the  time  her  first  egg  was  laid,  this 
remarkable  hen  has  outlaid  every  one  of 
the  thousand  birds  in  the  contest.  Up 
to  May  16th.  she  had  laid  130  eggs. 
On  May  10th  nature  asserted  itself,  and 
1  illy  became  broody.  Then  she  seemed 


dotte  standpoint.  It  evidently  makes 
some  of  the  breeders  thoughtful  when  this 
unknown  hen  out  of  an  ordinary  farmer’s 
flock  steps  right  out  of  the  henyard  into 
the  contest,  and  from  the  time  she  laid 
her  first  egg  heads  what  are  supposed  to 
be  the  best  utility  layers  in  the  country. 
Tilly  was  an  unmatured  pullet,  weighing 
but  a  little  over  four  pounds  when  she 
came  to  the  contest.  She  now  weighs 
something  like  o1/^  pounds,  so  that  she 
has  made  a  steady  gain  in  addition  to 
laying  as  she  has  done.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  bird  came  from  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  flock,  and  was  selected  by  her  owner, 
a  farmer’s  wife,  w  ho  had  no  experience  in 
grooming  a  hen  for  this  contest,  or  in 
selecting  utility  layers.  Mrs.  Stevens,  her 
owner,  says  that  the  sisters  of  Tilly  at 
home  are  averaging  nearly  as  well  in 
their  egg  yield.  We  hope  that  next  year 
Mrs.  Stevens  will  be  able  to  enter  a  full 
pen  of  pullets  of  much  the  same  breeding 
as  Tilly,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to 
see  if  this  bird  is  an  exception  or  a  for¬ 
tunate  chance,  or  whether  this  laying 
blood  is  found  in  the  entire  flock. 

This  Favorite  Hen  Contest  is  doing 
more  than  we  expected  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
teresting  people  in  utility  poultry.  We 
shall  learn  before  we  are  done  with  it 
many  things  about  the  common  stock  on 
our  farms,  and  also  about  the  part  which 
actual  selection  and  handling  during  the 
Fall  plays  in  this  poultry  contest. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  to  May  16. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Virginia.  Pocahontas..  0.4 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  New  Jersey,  Polly . lit) 

Mrs.  T.  Sclnveuk,  Connecticut,  Rosie-Lou _  44 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  Lady 

I*ierce  .  37 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  New  York,  Rose! 103 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrick,  Massachusetts,  Hetty  M.  08 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Hetty .  44 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  Connecticut.  Betty.  100 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews,  New  York,  Golden  Lass.  54 
Mrs.  Cecil  Parnham,  Maine  .  45 

Leghorns — Record  to  May  16. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Rand,  New  York,  Lucy .  26 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Happieli,  New  York,  Lady 

Hopeful  .  73 

Mrs.  V.  I>.  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann .  74 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie,  New  York,  ity .  53 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy' .  77 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York,  Peggy....  5<; 

Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud,  Pennsylvania,  Peggy . 

Mrs.  Josephine  Hollenbacli,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  . . 71 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty...  07 


Mrs.  Tj.  E.  Hilhorn.  New  York,  Madam  Toot- 
soy  .  68 

Mixed  Breeds — Records  to  May  16. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl.  Connecticut,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  .  01 

Airs.  A.  N.  Conell,  New  Y'ork.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Dolly  .  15 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  Tilly  . 1.130 

Mrs.  AV.  S.  Walters,  Alichigan,  Barred  Rock, 

Bridgman  Girl  .  69 

Airs.  G.  L.  Iiottigeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Rock, 

Roxie  .  57 

Aliases  Osier  and  Wilcox,  New  York,  Barred 

Rock.  Alarguerita  .  12 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wood,  New  York,  White 

Rock.  Faith  .  36 

Airs.  Joseph  di  I’abrizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 

Minorca,  Betina  .  84 

Arrs.  Emma  II.  Wood,  Now  York,  Buff  Or¬ 
pington.  Louisine  . 119 

Airs.  Edwin  Walker.  Massachusetts,  Huff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  . SO 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SOMETHING  NEW 


FOR  FIXING  FENCE 

In  building  a  wire  fence  you  can 
do  three  hours’  work  in  one  w  ith 
this  wonderful  tool.  It  stretches 
wire,  pulls  staples,  makes  staples, 
splices  broken  wire,  ties  wire, 
fastens  stays.  It’s 
The  GIANT  FENCE  TOOL 
Prevents  lightning  following  the  fence  and  killing 
stock.  Makes  old  split  feuce  posts  as  good  as  new. 
in  building  new  wire  fences  it  will  savo  125  to  160 
posts  per  mile  and  make  a  stronger  fence.  Ratis- 
faetion  guaranteed. 


AfiFNTS  c:a"  lnake  big  money.  Exceptional  op- 
Htiun  i  u  opportunity  for  first  man  in  each  neigh- 
nnrnood.  Write  for  circulars  and  proposition. 

UTICA  HARDWARE  SALES  C0„  2810-2310  WhilejboroSt, Utica, U.T. 


Silo  for  Five  Cows. 

How  large  a  silo  is  required  to  keep 
five  cows,  aud  let  me  feed  all  of  the  top  in 
one  day?  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  ton 
of  silage?  I  expect  to  build  a  square  silo 
inside  my  barn  \yith  the  corners  cut  on 
the  octagon.  J.  o’L. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  known  anyone  to  make  a 
success  Avith  a  silo  small  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  the  silage  only  for  five  cows.  There' 
would  not  be  sufficient  weight  to  cause  it 
to  settle  enough  to  expel  the  air,  and  it 
would  fire  itself  into  a  valueless  mass.  A 
silo  eight  feet  in  diameter  aud  26  feet 
deep  would  be  as  small  as  practical,  aud 
theu  I  would  want  a  couple  of  tous  dead 
Aveight  to  help  it  settle.  For  five  cows 
you  would  want  less  than  25  tons.  The 
better  way  to  get  succulence  for  so  small 
a  dairy,  would  be  to  raise  mangels,  or 
sugar  beets,  or  else  sprout  some  oats  now 
ami  then  for  a  change.  Silos  about 
10  by  2S  feet  seem  to  be  about  the  limit 
of  minimum  dimensions.  j.  g. 


Cottonseed  in  Place  of  Beef  Scrap. 

H< iw  does  cottonseed  meal  compare 
•with  beef  scrap  for  poultry,  especially 
chicks?  I  have  been  feeding  it  to  laying 
liens  with  very  good  results  up  to  date, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  economical 
substitute  for  beef  scrap.  11.  o.  f.. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  believe  that  cotton  seed  meal 
can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  beef  scrap. 
We  have  extended  experiments  under  way 
at  the  present  time,  which  for  the  past 
two  years,  bear  me  out  in  that  statement. 
The  mortality  has  been  high,  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  low,  and  the  birds  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  I  think 
you  will  be  safe  in  suggesting  that  the 
poultryman  must  at  least  maintain  10  or 
15  per  cent  meat  scrap  in  the  ration,  and 
if  he  wishes  to  use  cottonseed  meal  use 
it  the  same  way  that  he  would  oil  meal, 
nr  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent  in 
the  mash  in  addition  to  the  meat  scrap. 

II.  R.  L. 


Care  of  Little  Chicks. 

I  have  just  started  to  keep  chickens 
and  have  22  little  chicks  three  days  old. 
Will  you  give  me  a  little  advice  on  how  to 
feed  and  care  for  them?  p.  t.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

If  I  had  22  little  chicks  to  care  for  I 
should  turn  the  job  over  to  some  broody 
lien  and  should  expect  her  to  relieve  me 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility. 
If  I  didn't  have  the  hen,  and  couldn’t  bor¬ 
row  one,  I  would  place  the  chicks  iu  a 
fireless  brooder,  made  from  a  cheese  box, 
or  similar  contrivance,  and  should  raise 
them  in  this.  They  should  be  fed  for  the 
first  few  weeks  upon  such  foods  as  stale 
bread  crumbs,  rolled  oats,  finely  cracked 
corn,  cracked  Avheat,  pinhead  oatmeal, 
and  a  mash  made  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  and  sifted  beef 
scrap,  all  in  equal  parts  by  AA’eight.  They 
should  also  have  plenty  of  clean  fresh 
water  and  some  fine  chick  grit.  Part  of 
the  mash  may  be  fed  dry  and  part  moist¬ 
ened  with  skim-milk  or  water;  soured 
skim-milk  is  also  an  excellent  drink  and 
food  ;  it  may  Avell  be  given  loppered.  For 
the  first  few  weeks  feed  five  times  daily ; 
say  two  feedings  of  the  hard  grains  and 
three  of  the  slightly  moistened  mash, 
keeping  the  same  mash  before  them,  dry, 
all  the  time.  Give  only  what  the  chicks 
will  quickly  clean  up  at  each  feeding,  and 
especially  avoid  over  feeding  upon  moist¬ 
ened  mashes.  Give  the  chicks  some  green 
food,  in  addition,  and  all  the  liberty  pos¬ 
sible.  Give  them  access  to  the  ground 
early.  The  exact  formula  or  proportions 
of  feeds  are  not  as  essential  with  small 
flocks  as  avoidance  of  overfeeding,  access 
to  the  ground,  liberty  to  exercise,  and 
suitable  quarters  in  which  they  may  be 
comfortable  day  and  night.  m.  b.  d. 


HEAL  HIS  SHOULDER 

With  a  Free  Sample  of  Q  U  E  R  O  N 

Insure  Your  Horse  All  Summer  for  50<\  it  costs 
Si. i)0  per  day  to  stable  a  liorse  or  mule.  QUERON 
costs  50  cenis  a  can  and  keeps  him  always  on  the 
job.  Dr.  E.  H ogg  W ilkesbarre.  Pa. ,  Dr.  1.  C.  New- 
hard,  Ashland,  Pa.,  iwo  noted  veterinarians,  use 
aud  recommend  QUERON  for  Galls,  Sores,  and  liar 
ness  Rub*.  We  guarantee  QUERON  or  your  money 
back.  10,000  cans  already  sold,  without  a  failure. 


ANT  I- COW- KICKER 

Prepaid 
Parcel 
Post  & 

$1.00 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Anti-Kicker.  Only  de¬ 
vice  for  breaking  heifers,  cows 
with  sore  teats,  or  vicious  kickers. 


^  10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

f  Increase  YOUR  business,  save  one-third  your  time,  protect 
f  your  milk,  prevent  breakage,  save  repair  bills  and  advertise 
your  quality  of  milk  with  an  attractive,  durable 


“LOW  DOWN” 
MILK  WAGON 


PARSON'S 


— i lie  standard  f«*r  29  years. 
EXTRAORDINARY  GUARANTEE 

your  perfect  satisfaction  or  re¬ 
turn  wagon  at  oar  ex)>enso 
ami  your  money  will  bo  re¬ 
funded  without  question. 

Write  for  Catalog  D  and 
photos. 


THE  PARSON'S  WAGON  CO. 
1-21  Main  Street 
EARLVIUE.  NEW  YORK 


IN  A  JIFFY 


dar^V 


The  whole  herd  is  let  out  or  stan¬ 
chioned  iu  a  firm,  sanitary,  com¬ 
fortable  way— if  it’s 

New  Modern 
Stanchions 

Wood  or  steel,  chain  or  pivot  hung  ; 
furnished  with  or  without  wood  or 
steel  frame ;  extension  liar  prevents 
side  entrance.  Latch  holds  stanchion 
in  position  when  open. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  our  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins  and 
other  “New  Modern”  Equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC.  CO. 

liO-IO  Main  St,  -  -  Attica,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold— "Rural  New- 
Yokker”— on  outside.  * 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard _ $1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh..,.,  1.50 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  -  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..,..  2.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul¬ 
ture.  Robinson .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 
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THE  HENYARD 


Selling  Old  Hens. 

IIow  is  it  best  to  market  my  old  bens 
in  the  Fall?  K.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

About  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  any 
considerable  number  of  old  fowls  seems 
to  be  to  consign  them  to  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  larger  cities,  or  to  sell 
them  to  buyers  who  pick  them  up  for  the 
city  markets.  .Sometimes  a  few  can  be 
deposed  of  at  a  better  price  by  dressing 
them  and  selling  to  local  butchers  or 
directly  to  families;  possibly  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  made  to  dispose  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  to  local  hotels.  Such  di¬ 
rect  trade  always  involves  much  extra 
labor,  however,  and  is  usually  uncertain 
as  to  time  and  quantity.  M.  B.  I). 

Canker. 

What  is  the  cause  of  canker  in  hens? 
What  is  the  best  treatment?  Is  it  con¬ 
tagious?  Would  you  use  pullets  that  had 
had  canker  as  breeders  next  year? 

W.  T.  E. 

If  by  “canker”  you  mean  the  patches  in 
the  mouth  caused  by  roup,  there  is  no 
treatment  worth  while,  and  the  fowls  so 
affected  should  be  killed  and  buried.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  you  have  in  mind 
some  much  less  severe  affection  that  need 
not  condemn  the  fowl,  and  one  cannot  ad¬ 
vise  intelligently  without  knowing  more 
about  the  case.  In  general,  hens  that 
have  been  seriously  sick  with  any  disease 
should  not  be  used  later  in  the  breeding 
pens.  Even  though  they  have  recovered, 
they  have  lost  something  of  the  stamina 
so  necessary  in  breeders,  and  there  are 
some  forms  of  disease  that  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  hens  to  their  progeny. 

m.  B.  n. 


Hens  Jerk  Their  Heads. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hens? 
They  look  well,  eat  well,  and  lay  pretty 
well,  but  they  all  jerk  their  heads.  It 
seems  to  be  catching.  They  are  fed  mixed 
grain  with  dry  mash  at  all  times,  water 
and  sour  milk.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

Your  data  is  hardly  sufficient  to  base 
any  positive  opinion  upon ;  all  fowls  jerk 
their  heads  at  times  and  probably  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons.  If  the  jerking  were  con¬ 
tinuous  and  marked  I  should  suspect 
some  nervous  disturbance,  very  possibly 
connected  with  digestive  trouble,  perhaps 
by  the  irritation  caused  by  intestinal 
worms.  If  any  are  seriously  affected,  the 
administration  of  a  one-grain  tablet  of 
calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil,  would  do  no 
harm  and  might  clear  up  the  trouble. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lye  as  a  Medicine. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  use  a  little 
concentrated  lye  in  drinking  water  or 
mixed  in  mash,  for  chicks  and  fowls,  for 
the  prevention  of  white  diarrhoea,  roup, 
gapes,  etc.?  E.  K.  M. 

Ohio. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  concentrated  lye 
fed  to  chicks  could  possibly  cure  roup, 
white  diarrhoea,  gapes,  etc.  Each  of  these 
diseases  has  a  different  cause,  and  in  only 
one  is  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
digestive  tract  where  it  would  be  reached 
by  medicine  in  the  food.  Concentrated 
lye  would  seem  to  me  about  as  unwhole¬ 
some  a  substance  as  could  well  be  found 
for  chicks  or  any  other  animals,  and  the 
idea  that  it  might  prove  a  panacea  for  the 
widely  different  disorders  of  fowls  strikes 
me  as  fantastic,  in  the  extreme.  Still.  I 
do  not  know  that  lye  has  been  tried  in 
these  troubles,  and  one  is  at  liberty  to 
experiment  if  he  bears  in  mind  the  fact 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  powerful  caustic 
poison.  m.  B.  i). 


Yard  for  100  Hens  ;  Storage  Tank  from 
Spring. 

1.  How  much  land  is  necessary  for 
hen  yard  for  100  hens?  I  have  a  new 
henhouse  and  space  back  of  it  120  by 
50  feet.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  di¬ 
vide  it  in  two  parks,  and  have  hens  run 
in  one  park  while  the  other  is  plowed, 
and  something  planted  to  furnish  hens 
with  green  food?  If  so,  how  often  should 
it  be  plowed,  and  what  ought  to  be 
planted?  I  would  prefer  to  plow  only 
old  garden  part  each  time.  2.  The  water 
which  furnishes  our  house  comes  from 
up  on  a  hill,  and  the  spring  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  affair,  the  other  half  being  owned 
by  a  neighbor  nearby.  Half  way  down 
the  hill  the  water  runs  into  a  storage 
tank,  a  small  barrel  set  in  the  ground. 
(One  pipe  so  far.)  From  this  barrel 
two  pipes  set  at  the  same  level  run  to  the 
two  houses.  Could  there  be  some  other 
way  to  divide  the  water  evenly  ?  The  sur¬ 
face  water  runs  in  barrel  when  it  rains, 
also  lizards  and  frogs  get  in ;  it  warms 
up  and  evaporates  also.  There  would  be 
bigger  pressure  if  a  continuous  pipe  ran 
from  top  of  hill.  Air  sucks  into  pipe 
and  makes  trouble  when  spring  is  low. 
Could  an  airtight  receptacle  be  made  to 
divide  the  water?  M.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  There  is  no  definite  amount  of  land 
needed  for  100  hens ;  the  larger  the  park 
that  they  can  have  the  better,  but  they 
can  be  kept  on  a  very  small  plot.  By  di¬ 
viding  this  lot  you  can  keep  green  stuff 


on  it;  sowing  rye  or  wheat  in  the  Fall 
for  early  Spring  pasturage,  or  oats  in 
the  Spring,  if  you  prefer  to  plow  it  then, 
and  a  small  plot  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
sowed  in  the  Spring,  will  give  you  an 
abundance  of  green  stuff  if  allowed  to 
get  a  good  start  before  the  hens  are 
turned  into  it.  Mangels  for  Winter  use 
will  probably  give  you  the  greatest  re¬ 
turns  from  a  small  plot  of  good  ground, 
but  they  could  not  be  pastured,  of  course. 

2.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  concrete  un¬ 
derground  tank  of  moderate  size  could 
not  be  built  on  any  part  of  the  pipe  line 
that  you  wish  and  the  water  for  both 
houses  taken  from  that.  Such  a  tank 
would  be  tight,  inexpensive,  and  ever¬ 
lasting.  The  nearer  that  you  could  place  , 
this  tank  to  your  houses  the  less  the  ex-  | 
pense  for  pipe,  since  there  is  only  one  i 
pipe  from  the  spring  to  the  reservoir.  A 
manhole  or  slab  cover  to  this  reservoir 
would  permit  access  to  it  for  inspection 
or  cleaning.  m.  b.  n. 

“  Best  Breed”  for  Broilers. 

I  would  like  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business  in  a  small  way,  and  would  like 
to  raise  broilers.  What  is  the  best  breed 
for  this,  and  what  kind  of  a  house  would 
I  need?  Also,  I  would  like  to  know  the 
best  kind  of  incubator  and  brooder  to  use. 

Maryland.  B.  c.  ir.  j 

White  Wyandottes,  bred  somewhere 
near  to  Standard  type,  are  the  most  popu-  1 
lar  breed  for  broilers.  They  can  be  used 
either  as  squab  broilers  or  as  broilers 
weighing  iy2  to  2y2  pounds  in  weight. 
Their  round,  plump,  tliick-breasted  bodies 
are  especially  fitted  for  this  use.  There ’ 
probably  are  other  breeds  that  would  be 
just  as  good  for  you,  for  there  is  no 
“best”  in  the  chicken  business.  The  same 
applies  to  bouses,  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers.  There  are  any  number  of  open-front 
houses  that  have  been  pictured  in  this 
paper,  that  would  suit  your  needs  for 
breeding  birds.  Look  through  your  back 
numbers.  For  young  birds  use  a  colony  | 
house,  with  any  one  of  the  more  popular 
kinds  of  portable  hovers,  with  lamp  at¬ 
tached,  so  that  it  can  all  be  picked  up  and 
moved.  An  incubator  of  small  capacity, 
say  150  eggs  or  under,  manufactured  by 
any  one  of  the  concerns  advertising  in 
this  paper,  should  be  found  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  choose  the  ma¬ 
chines  you  like  the  most.  There  is  no 
“best.” 


White  Diarrhoea ;  Crop-bound  Duck. 

1.  Several  of  my  hens  have  what  we  think 
is  tlie  white  diarrhoea.  What  can  be 
done  for  same?  2.  One  of  our  ducks  died, 
seemed  like  a  cold  at  first;  he  would  drink 
a  great  deal  but  not  eat.  His  food  could 
not  pass  from  his  crop  to  gizzard,  had  a 
iarge  crop,  was  active  but  would  not  eat. 

Indiana.  o.  E.  O. 

1.  White  diarrhoea  is  a  disease  of 
young  chicks  and  not  of  old  fowls ;  if  the 
latter  show  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  the 
quarters  of  the  latter  cleaned  up  and 
whitewashed,  while  utensils  are  scalded 
in  boiling  water.  The  sick  fowls  may  be 
given  castor  oil  or  salts  sufficient  to  clean 
out  their  digestive  tracts  and  then  be  fed 
upon  soft,  easily  digested,  food  until  re¬ 
covery.  Investigation  should  be  made  to 
see  that  the  flock  is  not  getting  access 
to  spoiled  food  of  any  kind  and  that  the 
food  provided  for  them  is  of  a  whole¬ 
some  nature. 

2.  This  duck  was  apparently  crop 
bound,  the  administration  of  a  litfile 
sweet,  or  castor,  oil  with  gentle  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  crop  might  have  broken  up 
its  contents  and  allowed  them  to  pass, 
or  the  crop  might  have  been  opened  and 
the  contents  removed,  after  which  the 
crop  could  have  been  sewed  up  with  fine 
silk  thread.  If  skillfully  done,  this  op¬ 
eration  is  frequently  successful. 

M.  B.  D. 


Permanganate  of  Potash. 

The  druggist  refused  to  sell  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  to  me  without  a  doctor’s 
prescription.  I  told  him  it  was  for  chick¬ 
ens.  There  is  a  preparation  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  under  the  name  of  “ -  Preven¬ 

tive.”  A  neighbor  uses  it  for  colds  and 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash,  but  I  do  not  want  to  pay 
a  fancy  price  for  a  common  article  un¬ 
der  a  fancy  name.  Can  you  suggest  how 
one  is  to  get  this  drug?  M.  A.  C. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  understand  why  your  drug¬ 
gist  should  refuse  to  sell  you  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash  without  a  physician’s  pre¬ 
scription,  unless  there  is  some  city  ordin¬ 
ance  classing  this  with  poisonous  drugs. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  ordinarily,  in  ob¬ 
taining  it  as  it  is  not  a  poison,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  is  free¬ 
ly  sold  by  druggists  of  my  acquaintance. 
Many,  if  not  most,  “roup  cures”  contain 
this  drug,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  not¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  water  to  which  they 
are  added.  m.  b.  d. 


Dry  Oats  For  Poultry. — I  cannot 
agree  with  L.  B.  Crooker  in  regard  to  feed¬ 
ing  dry  oats  to  chickens.  I  find  oats  one 
of  the  best  egg-producing  feeds  we  have, 
also  for  developing  young  pullets  for 
laying,  along  with  a  bean  and  wheat 
meal  mash  dampened  with  milk.  I  keep 
self  feeders  with  pure  oats  before  my 
hens  and  pullets  all  the  time  and  see 
no  bad  results  from  it  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  and  never  had  them  do  bet¬ 
ter.  I  feed  but  little  corn.  t.  b. 

What  Cheer,  Iowa. 


The  best  grain  in  the 
world  isn’t  worth  2  cents 

unless  it  digests  easily. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  sure  to  digest. 

Its  clean,  sweet  grains  are 
steam -cooked  at  our  mill. 
Your  chicks  get  the  added 
benefit  of  all  its  nutriment 
because  it  digests  so  easily. 

Write  for  free  (ample,  pricei  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Poultry  Feeds  meet  the  requirements  of  poultry 
in  every  s'aae  of  development:  H-O  Scratching  Feed, 
H-O  Poultry  Feed,  H-O  Chick  Feed,  H-O  Poultry 
Mash  and  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 


The  H-O  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Jiamtary.  co/.y.  portable 
^durable  Open-air  Iron! .  removable,  adjust¬ 
able  floor  Quickly  convened  into  Breeding 
fPen.  Brooder.  Colony  or  Laying  House  Light 
land  sunny.  Cheaper  and  better  than  home-built 
Lasts  a  lifetime  Same  materials  as  our  lartiou* 
silos  Ck>ld.  heat,  rodent  and  lice-proof  Send 
•  lor  illustrated  literature  and  price  list 
Boa  C,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  IS  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  POULTRY  KEEPER  EAST  OF  BUFFALO 

buying  feed  in  500  lb.  lots  or  more  and  not  using 
lJlue  Ribbon  Poultry  Feeds  to  send  for  our 
special  wholesale  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  feeds  of  quality. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO  ,  91  KENTUCKY  ST..  BUFFALO.  N  Y. 


ISriaCne,eabnrda,EnoHiiSh  PARTRIDGES  1,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Babbits,  I>eer,  etc..,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J,  MACKENS1CN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  TO,  Yardley,  Pa. 


PHD  C  A  I  C  MONGOLIAN  RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 
rUri  oMLL  F.  A.  W.  SHAW,  Marlboro,  Ulster  Co  ,N.Y. 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL — 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  0.  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $8.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mountville,  Ya. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

For  Sale,  .35c  each,  delivered,  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Fine 
large  birds,  imported  stock.  Crandall  Farms,  Albion,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  OF  QUALITY 

“Perfection  ”  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15;  $5 

per  100.  Dr.  G.  T.  HAYMAN.  Box  D48,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs— $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 

B.  H.  HENION,  -  Brockport,  New  York 


Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  attractive  prices. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Barred  rock  chicks  of  quality  our 

specialty.  Write  your  wants.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Booklet.  Ben Ayr  Poultry  Farm,  Warwick,  N.  X. 


MaHIaJ  AnAAnoc  Eggs  for  hatching,  75c,  15 ;  $4,  100 

monied  nnconas  geo.  k  hop  dish,  Esperanee,  n.y. 

IMDDnt/rn  SILVER  CAMPITTES  Exclusively. 

IIYIl  IIUWE-V  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Short  &  Tripp,  Cortland,  N.T. 


Light  Brahmas  OnlyT^fS^fc 

teen th  year.  Selected  eggs — 100,  $0:  50.  $3.50;  13,  $1. 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


White  Crested 


BLACK  POLISH  SILVER  SPANGL¬ 
ED  HAMBURGS.  American 
Dominiques,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  Sicilian  Buttercups,  Aneonas  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  5c  each.  A,  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL"^^ 

Chix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  each.  0- 
weeks  Pullets  50  cents  each;  12- weeks,  $1.  JUST  A 
L'OULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 


HAMPTON’S  lesghc6rbnlabcakby  CHICKS 

For  Delivery  May  26  and  June.  100,  $10.00;  50,  $5.50;  25,  $3.00 

The  Black  Leghorn  has  been  proved  best  by  every  test. 
Greatest  Layers,  Hardiest,  Healthiest.  Chicks  are  easily 
raised,  free  from  Diarrhoea.  A  great  chance  to  get  good 
stock  at  a  low  price.  Every  chick  hatched  from  my  own 
breeding  stock.  Also  eggs  for  hatching — 100,  $5.00  ;  50, 
$3.00.  Cannot  ship  C.O.D.,  but  will  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Order  at  once.  Circulars  free. 

A.  E,  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
Member  S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Club  of  America. 


MAY  JUNE  JULY 
SPECIAL 

Burnett’s 
Black  Beauty  Minorcas 

15  years’  selected  stock.  Try  a  setting.  Only  $1.00.  Send 
your  address  for  book  and  new  circular  on  poultry. 

Coldenham  Poultry  Yards  w'Lp?eprnl’"  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


May  29,  191.'.. 


Ba"by  Cliiclis 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 
R.  &  S,  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred, 
Strong.  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL. 
Sodus.  N.  Y. 


Your  Money  Back 

IF  OUR  STOCK  DOESN’T  SATISFY  YOU 

With  8,000  lively  bustling  chicks  In  our  brooders, 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  10%,  we  can  safely  make 
this  guarantee. 

Immediate  shipment  in  any  quantity 

Chicks  -  -  -  -  $10  per  100 

Pullets,  6-8  weeks,  $60  per  100 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Owner 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  drinking  from  never-failing 
streams  as  Nature  intended.  Special  bred  for  Winter  egfex. 
Entire  plant  milk-fed.  Egga  $5  per  100,  in  any  quantity .  Order* 
filled  on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  Chicks  $10  per  100,  after  May  5th; 
8,000  a  week  ;  a  hatch  every  Tuesday  ;  the  kind  that  live.  For 
vigor,  my  birds  have  but  few  equalx.  My  book,  “Profit*  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  shows  where  the  money  in,  free  with 
all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  Biown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain.  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  Breeders  as  can  he  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  Wo 
are  prepared  to  !i  11  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  WAIiFEL  *  SON,  Itolireratown,  Pa. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  the  egg-laying  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  chicks  and  young  cockerels  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

EFFICIENCY  PULLETS 

$50  to  SCO  per  100,  eight  to  ten  weeks  old;  yearling 
hens,  90  cents  each  or  $80  per  100,  all  future  delivery. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHOKNS  exclusively. 

DESK  3,  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


S  W  White  I  pfrknrnc-STRICTLYWYCKOFF  STRAIN 

u.  YY  .  VY  nlTc  Lcgnorns  Eggs,  $4  per  100;  infertile 

eggs  replaced.  Stock  Absolutely  free  from  Diarr¬ 
hoea.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 

Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns^hlc’k  s! 

$8.50  per  100  and  up.  3-months-old  pullets.  $1  each. 
Geo,  Frost,  -  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


None  better  s.g.white  leghorns 

fully  selected  from  free  ranged  raised  birds.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  44.00  per  hundred.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks 
guaranteed  to  your  Express  Oflice,  10  cents  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Ridgely.  Maryland 


WIGHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly-hatched. 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  S.  0.  W. 
Leghorns.  $10.50  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  *20 

per  100.  ANDRESEN  &  AMMERMAN,  Box  137.  Demarest,  N.  J. 


Tom  Barron ’“srff0  COCKERELS 

are  mated  to  all  my  bred-to-lay  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  this  season.  25,000  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Circular  free 

Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Hooking  orders  now  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS:  S.C.W.LEGKORNS 

Large  size  and  heavy-laying  strain.  After  May  1st, 
75c  per  15,  $3.00  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  V. 


6  and  8c  lioraA^ 

hack  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.M.1.AUVE1! 
Box  78,  ltichllcld.  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG H0HNS 

250  egg  strain,  Baby  Chicks,  ten  cents  each  for  bal¬ 
ance  of  season.  Ten-week-old  Pullets,  50  cents  each. 
Year-old  hens,  $1.25  each.  A.  R.  GRAVES,  Whitesvllle,  N.  V. 


CHICKS— SI  2 per  100  ffiER  Wyandottes  LKRTNSE 

$10  per  100.  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducklings, 
25c.  each;  $20  per  1U0.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Aldliam  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenix ville.  Pa. 


THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN  Trapmested  White 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  Frkk.  KELlAltLK  YAltDS,  Culver  Koad,  Lyons,  N.Y. 


Money-making  Dominiques 

Ibred  for  eggs  and  meat.  ROOKS,  MILLS,  PA. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  R.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  f?r  sa,e  E(?es 


three  dollarsfor 


eleven.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— twenty -five  cents 
each.  C.  L.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


TffniYFV  FCCC-M.  Bronze,  B.  Reds, 
■  *Jnw Id  W  LUUtx  Narragansett  &  W. 

Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  0. 


6  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Hens  Itkonce- 

CHEAP.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twenty-eighth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  slight  falling  off,  the  loss  being 
ir>  eggs,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week.  Barred  Rocks  make  the  highest 
score  this  week ;  Jules  J.  Francais’  pen 
from  Long  Island  laying  5S.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  take  all  the  other  high  places.  Mrs. 
Rollin  S.  Woodruff's  pen  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  second  with  a  score  of  57.  and 
Storrs  experimental  pen  No.  GO  was  third 
with  a  score  of  56;  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Leghorns  tied  with  Chas.  N.  St.'  John’s 
pen  and  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  for 
fourth  place,  each  pen  laying  55.  Un- 
cowa  Poultry  Yards’  pen  of  Silver  Cam- 
pines  laid’  54.  Ed.  Cam’s  White  Leghorns 
laid  54.  N.  W.  Hendryx’  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  54.  and  Branford  Farm’s  pen 
No.  10  of  White  P.  Rocks  laid  54. 
Eighteen  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  50 
or  over. 

Edward  Cam’s  English  White  Wyan- 
dottes  lead  all  the  other  pens  in  the  total 
score,  their  total  of  1,124  being  61  eggs 
ahead  of  Barron’s  Wyandottes,  and  29 
eggs  ahead  of  Hillview  Poultry  Farm’s 
R.  I.  Reds.  The  remarkable  laying  of 
this  pen  of  Reds  is  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  They  gain  six  eggs  this 
week  on  the  leading  pen.  and  if  broodi¬ 
ness  does  not  interfere  they  are  quite 
likely  to  lead  the  procession  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  contest  at  Newark.  Del.. 
Eglantine  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  lead 
all  other  pens  of  any  breed.  The  five 
birds  have  laid  627  eggs.  Ed.  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  are  next  with  a  score 
of  617.  and  Will  Barron’s  English  White 
T.eghorns  are  third  with  606  to  their 
credit. 

The  week’s  record  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  30  910 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  38  859 

Francis  T..  T.incoln.  Connecticut .  43  743 

.Piles  .1.  Francais.  New  York .  58  (128 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  35  591 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  49  8C.5 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  39  700 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Massachusetts....  30  072 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  38  070 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  54  710 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  48  053 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  35  007 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall.  Connecticut  .  31  713 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  42  1,003 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  40  1.124 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. ...  41  797 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island .  52  840 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut .  51  795 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  41  080 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  53  819 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut .  42  479 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 31  774 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

T)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  47  709 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  42  547 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. ...  29  807 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Hr.  .T.  C.  Bingman.  New  York .  32  500 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  52  1.095 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  40  801 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  31  845 

H.  M.  Bailey.  Connecticut .  43  098 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  40  884 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  37  014 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  30  935 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  39  800 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  40  915 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  44  097 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  43  935 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  43  783 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  44  724 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  20  080 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  32  890 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  41  708 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  38  770 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  34  411 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  24  500 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  28  570 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  10  014 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  30  040 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  39  783 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  47  081 

N.  W.  Hendryx.  Connecticut .  54  790 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania  55  797 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  40  044 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  20  480 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  41  088 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York .  55  770 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  New  York .  50  782 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  44  804 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  56  905 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  57  012 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  53  890 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  50  040 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  47  822 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  54  080 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  51  952 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  51  549 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  55  944 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  54  048 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  49  793 

Win.  II.  Lyon,  New  York  .  44  086 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York .  52  815 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  47  990 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  45  832 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  40  080 

Branford  Farms,  Connecttcut .  42  705 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  820 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  53  831 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  40  543 

Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York  City..  30  024 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  50  788 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York  .  50  751 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  44  014 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  31  009 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  34  010 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  51  804 

Sunny  Acres  Farm.  Connecticut .  47  088 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  48  415 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan. . .  45  567 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  53  641 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  48  858 

Silver  Campines, 

Fncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  54  749 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  44  C14 


•  Light  Sussex, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  29  608 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland . .  38  505 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florida .  13  357 

Obed  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  19  639 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  42  665 

Buttercups. 


Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  43  557 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York  City..  35  643 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Formaldehyde  for  Roup. 

We  have  a  flock  of  hens  which  I 
thought  had  the  roup ;  they  coughed,  and 
their  eyes  had  a  drawn  expression  ;  their 
nostrils  were  closed  or  partly  so.  I  acted 
on  the  thought  that  roup  was  a  fungus 
disease,  like  smut  in  wheat,  so  tried  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  drinking  water,  also  some 
in  feed,  about  same  strength  as  used  to 
treat  grain.  They  all  recovered  soon  and 
commenced  laying ;  have  been  doing  very 
well  for  three  months.  I  now  notice 
some  of  their  eyes  seem  affected,  but  no 
cough.  Is  it  roup,  and  did  anyone  else 
ever  try  formaldehyde  with  any  success? 

Virginia.  g.  h. 

Roup  is  caused,  not  by  a  fungus,  hut 
by  a  bacterial  organism,  which  may  be¬ 
come  engrafted  upon  such  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  eyes  and  nasal  passages 
of  fowls  as  you  describe.  Formaldehyde 
would  destroy  such  bacteria,  however,  if 
it  could  be  brought  into  contact  with 
thorn.  The.  40  per  cent,  solution  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  water,  known  as  formalin, 
is  probably  what  you  used,  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful  whether,  given  in  the 
drinking  water  and  food,  it  could  mater¬ 
ially  affect  such  inflammation  of  the 
mucus  membranes  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils 
as  your  fowls  had.  These  catarrhal  in¬ 
flammations.  if  not  too  severe,  subside 
spontaneously  and  any  remedy  given  is 
apt  to  receive  the  credit.  Formaldehyde 
gas  is  very  irritant  to  the  eyes  and  would 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  any  in¬ 
flammation  of  them.  .Tust  what  the 
effect  of  the  solution  in  water  would  be  I 
do  not  know;  it  may  he  worth  while  to 
experiment  carefully  with  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Diseased  Eyes. 

We  have  two  hens  that  have  one  blind 
eye  apiece.  Both  hens’  eye  and  cheek  are 
badly  swollen.  We  have  separated  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Could  you  tell 
us  what  is  the  matter  and  what  to  do? 

New  York.  v.  B. 

This  may  be  a  simple  catarrhal  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes,  or  a  more  severe  one 
due  to  some  infectious  disease,  like  roup. 
In  any  event,  remove  the  affected  fowls 
from  the  flock  and  clean  up  the  utensils 
and  quarters  of  the  latter,  using  boiling 
water  for  the  utensils  and  whitewash  for 
the  interior  of  the  buildings.  If  desired 
to  treat  the  sick  fowls,  their  heads  may  be 
daily  dipped  for  a  second  or  two  into  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  about 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  quart.  If  hard 
bunches  form  beneath  the  eyes,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  open  these  with  a  sharp 
blade  and  turn  out  the  contents.  Preven¬ 
tion  of  spread  of  any  infection  by  isola¬ 
tion  of  sick  fowls  and  cleanliness  are  of 
more  importance  than  individual  treat¬ 
ment.  A  sick  hen  is  of  small  value,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  might  better  be 
killed  and  buried  than  treated.  M.  B.  D. 


Caponizing. 

Does  a  rooster  crow  after  being  capon- 
ized?  Give  direction  for  the  operation 
and  also  the  kind  of  tools  I  must  secure 
to  perform  it  successfully.  R.  II. 

New  York. 

A  capon  does  not  crow,  being  deprived 
of  this  sex  characteristic,  as  of  others, 
by  castration.  The  method  of  caponizing 
is  best  learned  from  observation ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  it  so  that  you 
could  perform  the  operation  without  il¬ 
lustrations,  but,  upon  application  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  you  may  obtain  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  452,  “Capons  and  Caponizing,”  and 
in  this  you  will  find  an  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  the  process  of  caponizing 
which  will  be  as  helpful  to  you  as  any 
printed  description  can.  M.  B.  ». 


Pietro  had  drifted  down  to  Florida 
and  was  working  with  a  gang  at  railroad 
construction.  He  had  been  told  to  be¬ 
ware  of  rattlesnakes,  but  assured  that 
they  would  always  give  the  w  ruing  rat¬ 
tle  before  striking.  One  hot  day  he  was 
eating  his  noon  luncheon  on  a  pipe  log 
when  he  saw  a  big  rattler  coiled  a  few 
feet  in  front  of  him.  He  eyed  the  serpent 
and  began  to  lift  his  le  s  over  the  log. 
He  had  barely  got  them  out  of  the  way 
when  the  snake’s  fangs  hit  the  bark  be¬ 
neath  him.  “Son  of  a  guna!”  yelled 
Pietro.  “Why  you  no  ringa  da  bell?” — 
Toronto  Sun. 


PlfiFONQ — Maltese,  Mated  Pairs. 

*  Carneaux,  Mated  and  Wot 

in",  $2.50;  youngsters,  $8  doz.  White  Kings,  Mate 
$4 :  youngsters,  $10  doz.  JOHN  EMMELUTH,  Vineland,  N. 


YEARLING  HENS 


-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
I).  A.  Davenport,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


EVERLAY  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

The  Heavy-Laying  Strain.  Large  size  and  best 
layers.  Eggs,  hi  Price.  Write  for  catalog. 

CARL  O BERLIN,  -  Mansfield,  Ohio 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  » 

10.00-100.  Bred  to  lay.  MKS.  WM.  (IRNT,  R.  I,  Clyde,  N. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  .WYANDOTTE  PENS 

I'A.  COXTKST:  W1NNKIJS  in  <*grg*  and  value ; 
aver.  ‘2116.  “Baroness  V**  laid  282  efcirs  ;  others,  274.252. 
CONN.  CONTEST :  WINNERS  In  valne  ;  aver. 
208kj  ;  2nd  Prize  in  eggs. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2n<!  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns.  284;  Buff  Kooks,  280: 
Vibert  Beds,  247.  Prize  Bourns.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

cpcri  A  I  Tri!7Q  1  have  lately  Imported  the  HIGH 
EiV^l/VJL  1  lUO  EST  BE  GOBI)  BUFF  ROCKS  IN 
TIIE  WORLD.  They  have  laid  250  and  over  at  three 
successive  contests  in  U.  S.  and  England.  PEDIGREES, 
280  and  275.  Actnal  layers  of  265  and  268  eggs.  Another 
hen,  12  eggs  weighing  82  oz.  Pedigree  mating  280, 

WORLD’S  RECORD  LEGHORN 

288  official  count.  STRAIGHT  TRUTHS  of  the  BARRON 
BIRD;  USEFUL  Practical  information;  HONEST,  FORE¬ 
WARD  STATEMENTS,  I  do  not  fear.  FULL  LINE  OF 
STOCK  for  Sale.  All  In  my  catalog,  uow  ready.  Price  10c 
in  stamps,  issue  limited. 

Eggs  Half-Price  After  June  let 
MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Ketch  Chix 

Are  hustlers,  Strong,  vigorous,  easy-to-raise,  day- 
old  chaps  from  “HIGH  CLASS,"  Bied-To-Lay  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  R.  I.  Beds  $12  hun¬ 
dred,  delivered.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  NOW 
Free  circular.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  R.  D.  1,  Cohocton.  N  Y 


— Bred  to  lay.  June 
chicks,  15  cents  each. 

Hopewell  Jet.,  New  YorS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — “Ingleside  quality,”  large,  pure  white 
trap-nested  exhibition-utility  strain.  Eggs.  11.50  per  15- 
17  per  100;  fertility  guaranteed.  Imjlesirie  Farm.  Lancaster,  N.Y. 


Barron  Wvandotf-e  and  Leohorn  Eoos,$i..>o. 

iJtxi  run  tv  ycinuuue  Cockerels  and  pullets, 
dams  records  203  to  284,  including  Barron  Contest 
entries,  $2.00  up.  BARRON  FARM,  CONNELLSVILLE.  PA. 


White  Wyandottes 

“REGAL  STRAIN” 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  heavy  laying  Standard  ln-ed 
birds.  Free  farm  range.  Also  a  beautiful  flock  of 


SNOW-WHITE  RUNNERS 
and  BEAUTIFUL  ROUENS 

Fine  layers  of  white  eggs,  *1  per  15; 

$2  per  40.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALBERT  CASE,  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


— 6  and  8c.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 
Money  back  for  d  c  a  d  ones 

JACOB  NEIMONO,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


While  Wyandotte  Baby  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM. 


• 

—A  limited  number  of  3-BAN') 
ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Queens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  aro 
gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested  after  June  1 ,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
IV.  li.  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


Belgian  Hares 

Strictly  high-class  stock  at  moderate  prices. 
Fully  pedigreed.  LAKENVELDER  and  SILVER 
CAMPlNE  Fowls.  The  latest  and  greatest 
combination  of  beauty  and  Utility. 

F.  G.  DUTTON,  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ACT  NOW! 

^  Summer  Sale  of  Breeding  Hens  Now  On.^ 
Hatching  Eggs  %  Price  after  June  1st. 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

English  200-Egg  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.C.R.I.Reds  'Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 


Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  America*  egg 
laying  contest,  five  hens  laying  1139  eggs,  as 
follows:  251—250—224—222—192  eggs,  100  pens 
competing. 

Reds— Highest  Award  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Con¬ 
test,  five  hens  laying  1043  eggs,  209  average, 
highest  official  Red  record  known. 

White  Wyandottes—  u  t 

Mo-  Contest-Ten  /^  '  /  Pr'oiitable 

birds  laid  2006  pouitrv 

eggs,  over  200 

layer  made  a  _  _ _ 

record  of  265  /  firv  — 

eggs.  .IlMOv 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  our  copy  of  “The  200- 
Egg  lien” — full  of  valuable  In 
formation  about  heavy  layers. 


THEPENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1*  Lancaster,  Pa.  ^ 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesolicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Kgg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Pullets  and  Baby  Chicks 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

Certified  by  Storrs’  Station  test.  8  and  10  weeks  old 
White  Leghorn  pnllets.  Chicks  for  June  delivery 
$12,  100.  Circular.  A.  B.  Hall, Wallingford,  Conn. 


Barron’*  248-260-egg  strain,  8  to  10  weeks  old— $1  each 
Baby  chicks— 111  per  100;  120  for  200 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting:  $5  per  100.  Special 
pens,  $2.  P.  F.  KAFEEJRTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


STRAIN  s-  c  RH0DE  >sland  reds. 

d  i  ii  mi  it  Breeders  selected  each 
year  from  late  Fall  and  Early  Winter  Layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching  a  specialty.  $1.00  per  15;  $6.00  per  100. 
Reduction  on  1,000  lots.  Careful  pack  and  fertility 
guaranteed.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Box  194,  DARIEN.  CONN. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAI N  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  on  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


li  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
lv* , 1  ’  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Bocks,  S.  (’. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Kggs 
and  Chix.  RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Our  Specialty-Winter-Laying  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

400  yearlings  for  sale.  $90  per  100,  future  delivery. 

Birmingham  Egg  Farm,  Birmingham,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


May  deliveries,  $10  per  100 


June  deliveries,  $9  per  100 


Full  count  of  live,  strong  chicks  must  reach  purchaser.  Any  shortage  adjusted  at  once  by 

refund  or  replacement. 


QUALITY 


“Quality  First.”  Breeding  stock  kept  under  most  natural  conditions.  Unlimited  grass 

range,  etc. 

most  m°dern  type,  of  ample  capacity  to  handle  large  orders,  but  not  so 
much  that  owner  cannot  oversee  every  detail.  Eighth  season  plant  has  been  operated 

by  present  owner. 

V  AKT  CREST  POUIiTRY  FARM 

M.  VAN  WAGNER,  Owner  and  Manager.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-l  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  thev 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  June  3rd  and  9th 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

$2.50 

$4.00 

$7.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

5.50 

11.00 

I  crnis^  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O,  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 


HE  KERR  CHICKER 

wrnmmmmmm 


770 


l  i  IK  KUKAL 


NEW-VOKKEK 


May  29,  1915. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  our  May  Sth  issue  we  gave  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  New  Jersey  subscriber  in 
ordering  an  automobile  tire  from  the 
American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  1775 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  We  learn 
that  there  is  another  company  of  this 
same  name  with  headquarters  at  Chicago 
and  branch  houses  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  manu¬ 
facturing  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
“American  Heavy  Car  Type  Tires,”  hav¬ 
ing  no  connection  with  the  New  1  ork 
house  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  May 
Sth.  We  feel  it  is  due  the  Chicago  house 
to  point  this  fact  out  lest  readers  might 
conclude  that  the  New  York  and  Chica¬ 
go  houses  are  identical. 

It  is  evidently  time  to  reprint  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  which  was  sent  us  some  time 
ago : 

You  would  do  well  to  caution  your 
readers  against  a  gang  of  petty  swindlers 
who  are  making  the  rounds  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  trading  on  the  name  of  the  Cooper 
Union  or  Cooper  Institute,  soliciting  or¬ 
ders  for  crayon  photographs,  collecting 
money  in  advance  and  taking  with  them 
portraits  supposedly  to  be  enlarged.  If 
these  people,  who  have  been  carrying  on 
their  nefarious  work  for  many  years, 
could  be  placed  behind  the  bars,  it  would 
save  their  innocent  dupes  the  loss  of 
money  and  photographs  of  dear  ones 
whicli  cannot  be  replaced,  as  these  pho¬ 
tographs  are  never  returned.  It  is  need¬ 
less  t(>  say  that  the  victims,  having  part¬ 
ed  with  their  money,  never  hear  from  the 
swindlers  again.  L.  c.  l.  JORDAN, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

One  of  our  subscribers  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Cooper  Art  Institute, 
formerly  Bible  House  but  now  at  224- 
226  W.  34th  St.  She  gave  the  agent  four 
pictures  to  enlarge  and  furnish  frames. 
A  deposit  of  $4  was  paid.  The  agent  of¬ 
fered  to  paint  and  frame  one  picture  free 
of  charge  for  a  canary,  which  hung  in 
the  room.  Later  another  agent  called 
and  as  the  price  had  been  increased,  the 
subscriber  cancelled  the  order  and  asked 
for  the  return  of  the  amount  paid  and 
particularly  the  photographs.  The  mana¬ 
ger  came  to  our  office  in  reply  to  our 
request  for  the  return  of  the  photos,  and 
with  much  bluster  insisted  upon  his  right 
to  hold  the  subscriber  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  contract  and  threatened  suit  if  the 
payment  was  not  made.  We  could  not 
consider  the  exchange  of  a  bird  for  a 
portrait  in  a  serious  or  business  light.  It 
simply  indicates  the  methods  used  by 
these  agents  to  put  through  a  deal,  and 
with  the  warning  in  the  above  letter  our 
people  will  want  to  avoid  giving  orders  to 
or  making  contracts  with  the  Cooper  Art 
Institute.  We  are  not  concerned  over 
their  threat  to  sue.  They  will  not  be 
anxious  to  have  a  transaction  of  this 
kind  aired  in  court. 

I  must  report  to  you  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  from  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  for  lire 
damage  to  my  woodland.  Now  what  do 
I  owe  you  for  your  valuable  service?  I 
would  not  have  gotten  this  if  it  were  not 
for  your  good  work.  a.  h.  e. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  been  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  above  subscriber  in  securing 
adjustment  of  his  claim  against  the  rail¬ 
road  company.  The  long  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  settlement  in  this  case  seemed  due 
to  the  disposition  of  the  fire  claim  agent, 
,T.  P.  Shanley,  rather  than  any  desire 
of  the  officials  of  the  road  to  deprive  the 
farmer  of  his  just  claim.  We  frequently 
find  that  the  claim  agents  for  railroads 
take  it  upon  themselves  either  to  ignore 
claims  of  farmers  or  tire  them  out  with 
investigations  and  delays,  and  Mr.  Shan¬ 
ley  seems  to  be  the  highest  type  of  this 
class  of  claim  agents.  We  were  obliged 
to  take  this  claim  up  with  the  officials  of 
the  road  before  we  could  get  any  action 
on  it. 

I  am  sending  you  enclosed  some  get- 
rich-quick  literature  and  hope  you  can 
save  somebody  from  becoming  a  sucker. 
To  me  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  fake 
promoters.  Somebody  gave  my  name  to 
H.  L.  Barber,  Chicago,  and  that  good 
man  has  been  wanting  to  make  me  rich 
and  independent  ever  since.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  Y’ou  can  be  proud  of  your 
enemies  J.  A.  it. 

New  York. 

The  literature  which  the  above  letter 
refers  to  is  a  letter  of  the  Farmaek 
Motor  Car  Corporation  of  1739  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  appealing  for 
an  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  con¬ 


cern.  The  usual  suggestion  of  great  rich¬ 
es  to  be  had  through  the  investment  if 
the  opportunity  is  taken  advantage  of 
at  once,  is  held  out.  The  literature 
states  that  the  company  is  organized  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  letterhead  gives  A.  ,7. 
Farmer  as  president,  George  S.  McKen- 
ney  as  vice-president  and  M.  M.  McIn¬ 
tyre  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  is  reported  to  be  a  promoter  by 
profession  and  was  for  a  short  time  vice- 
president  of  the  Coey  Motor  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  was  promoted  along  similar 
lines.  We  are  sure  that  no  Rural  New- 
Yorker  reader  will  entrust  his  hard- 
earned  savings  to  any  professional  pro¬ 
moters. 

On  March  10th.  1015,  I  sent  to  the 
Talking  Poultry  Yards  of  Hainesport, 
N.  J.,  for  200  White  Wyandotte  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  The  eggs  were  received  April 
1.  On  the  first  test  65  eggs  proved  in¬ 
fertile.  After  the  hatch  came  off  I  had 
six  black  chicks,  some  that  looked  like 
Rhode  Island  Reds ;  some  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  White  Rocks — in  fact  prac¬ 
tically  every  breed  except  the  White 
Wyandotte  as  ordered.  A.  S.  T. 

New  York. 

I  sent  R.  ,T.  Gibbins  of  Mt.  Holly,  N. 
,7..  $4  for  100  purebred  White  Leghorn 
eggs.  When  the  eggs  were  received  I 
noticed  they  were  all  shades  of  color  and 
64  eggs  hatched  the  finest  lot  of  mon¬ 
grels  you  ever  saw.  Not  one  of  them 
looked  like  a  Leghorn — but  the  purest 
dunghills.  F.  d.  c. 

New  York. 

The  above  letters  are  fair  samples  of 
the  complaints  we  have  been  receiving 
during  the  past  year  against  R.  J.  Gib- 
bins,  who  has  used  various  names,  but  at 
the  present  time  seems  to  be  doing  busi¬ 
ness  principally  under  the  name  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Poultry  Yards  at  I-Iainesport,  N.  ,7. 
We  have  repeatedly  printed  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  subscribers  in  sending  orders  to 
Mr.  Gibbins  for  the  guidance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  apparent  from  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  that  Mr.  Gibbins  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  whatever  to  send  eggs  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  ordered  but  fills  all  orders  from 
the  same  mongrel  hens. 

The  complaints  are  still  coming  in 
from  our  subscribers  that  they  hold  one 
of  the  many  checks  given  out  by  C. 
Abramson,  233  Madison  Street,  New 
York,  last  Fall.  Nothing  can  be  collected 
on  these,  and  we  only  refer  to  it  now  in 
a  cautionary  way.  In  1611  Mr.  Abram¬ 
son  received  shipments  and  neglected  to 
pay  for  them,  and  later  disappeared. 
Last  year  complaints  began  to  come  in 
again  that  he  had  solicited  shipments  and 
failed  to  pay  for  them.  Checks  were 
drawn  against  a  bank  in  which  he  had 
no  account.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Abram¬ 
son  had  again  disappeared.  If  any  of 
our  readers  hear  from  him  in  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  we  will  be  glad  to  have  the  advice. 

Occasionally  some  of  our  people  write 
they  have  received  check  for  goods  but 
have  not  deposited  it,  as  they  have  been 
unable  to  get  to  town,  or  some  similar 
reason.  It  is  advisable  to  cash  checks 
received  for  produce  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receipt.  It  will  enable  you  to  keep 
your  records  straight,  and  also  serve  as 
a  receipt  for  the  sender  of  the  check.  If 
the  check  goes  astray  it  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  more  promptly,  payment  stopped 
and  a  new  one  issued.  In  some  cases  a 
check  from  an  unsatisfactory  firm  would 
go  through  all  right  if  deposited  prompt¬ 
ly,  but  when  held  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  firm  going  out  of  business  and  the 
manager  disappearing,  and  the  checks 
are  worthless  and  there  is  no  way  of 
tracing.  One  shipper  lost  a  check  of  $40 
by  delaying  to  deposit  it,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  manager  of  the  concern  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  there  were  no  funds  at  the 
bank  to  take  care  of  the  check. 

The  transportation  companies  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  technical.  They 
are  now  declining  claims  which  have  not 
been  filed  in  writing  before  the  four 
month  limit  is  reached.  If  you  enter  a 
claim  see  that  your  agent  writes  the  full 
particulars,  but  the  better  way  will  be  to 
write  out  the  statement  yourself  and  file 
it  with  the  agent. 


The  small  boy  who  was  visiting  on  his 
grandfather’s  farm  sent  his  mother  the 
following  letter  : — “Dear  Mother. — I  am 
having  an  awful  good  time,  and  have  seen 
lots  of  animals  and  an  accident.  It  was 
an  exciting  accident.  You  know  Bill 
Hitchcock,  the  hired  man’s  neck?  Well, 
he  fell  in  the  creek  up  to  it  yesterday. — • 
1'our  loving  son,  Jim.” — Credit  Lost. 


Raising  Geese. 

How  are  geese  hatched  and  cared  for? 

Madison  Hts.,  Ya.  a.  c. 

Goose  eggs  may  be  hatched  under  geese 
or  hens,  putting  from  four  to  six  under 
the  latter  and  eight  to  10  under  a  goose. 
They  require  about  30  days  to  hatch. 
Goslings  should  have  tender  grass  to  eat 
from  the  first.  In  addition  give  a  mash 
consisting  of  bran,  cornmeal  and  any 
other  ground  grains  that  are  fed  to 
chickens.  Rolled  oats,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  make  the  best  feed  for  the  first 
few  days.  All  mash  should  be  slightly 
moistened  and  should  contain  a  little  fine 
grit  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Be  careful  not 
to  allow  any  lumps  of  salt  to  get  in.  Give 
the  goslings  plenty  of  room  to  exercise. 
Leg  weakness  in  young  goslings  and 
drooping  wings  in  older  ones  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  inability  to  exercise.  When  two 
months  old  or  more  they  may  have  a  little 
whole  grain  to  eat.  From  that  age  they 
can  get  most  of  their  living  from  grass, 
but  if  one  wishes  to  have  birds  of  good 
size  other  feed  should  be  given.  When 
practically  full-grown  they  may  be  fed  all 
the  grain  they  will  eat  if  the  owner  wants 
blue  ribbon  birds  in  the  show  room.  Those 
intended  for  the  table  should  be  confined 
in  restricted  quarters  for  about  two  weeks 
before  killing  and  fed  all  they  will  eat  of 
corn  or  cornmeal  moistened.  w.  H.  H. 


Emphysema;  Fattening  Broilers. 

I  am  starting  with  pure-bred  Barred 
Rocks.  I  recently  noticed  one  so  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  rest  that  I  investi¬ 
gated  and  discovered  it  was  puffed  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  muscles  with  gas.  A 
neighbor  advised  me  to  clip  a  small  hole 
in  the  skin  which  I  dreaded  to  do ;  but 
which  I  did  do  to-day ;  it  let  the  gas  out 
but  the  chick  is  still  lame.  He  eats  well 
and  seems  lively.  What  is  the  cause  and 
cure,  and  will  it  live?  Also  tell  me  what 
feed  to  give  them  to  insure  early  broilers? 

Pennsylvania.  H.  B.  R. 

The  escape  of  air  from  some  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  air  passages  of  the  fowl  to  the 
muscular  tissues  beneath  the  skin  is  the 
cause  of  the  condition  you  describe,  and 
which  is  known  as  emphysema.  The  cause 
is  very  obscure,  being  supposed,  in  some 
eases,  at  least,  to  be  due  to  obstruction  in 
some  portion  of  the  lungs  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  bursting  of  some  of  the  air  sacs. 
Puncturing  the  skin  to  let  the  air  out  is 
good  treatment  but  most  young  chickens 
so  affected  do  not  develop  well,  and  the 
value  of  any  treatment  is  questionable. 

Chickens  designed  for  sale  as  broilers 
should  be  fed  and  cared  for  as  though 
they  were  to  be  reared  to  maturity,  up  to 
within  about  two  weeks  of  marketable 
age.  this  means  that  they  should  have  as 
much  range  as  possible  and  be  fed  upon 
the  mixed  whole  or  cracked  grain,  and 
the  mashes  suited  to  their  age.  They  will 
thus  develop  a  good  frame  and  vitality 
that  will  stand  two  weeks  of  closer  con¬ 
finement  and  heavy  feeding.  About  two 
weeks  before  marketing,  confine  the  broil¬ 
ers  to  a  small  pen  that  is  clean,  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  comfortable  and  feed  them 
twice  daily  all  that  they  will  readily 
clean  up  of  a  wet  mash  composed  of  corn 
meal  alone  or  of  corn  meal  combined  with 
finely  ground  oats,  ground  barley,  ground 
buckwheat  and  about  10  per  cent  of  beef 
scrap.  Many  chicks  are  fattened  on  corn¬ 
meal  alone,  but  a  mixture  of  grains  is  bet¬ 
ter.  At  noon  give  them  a  little  whole  or 
cracked  grain  and  see  that  they  have  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  and  some  grit. 
Feed  all  that  they  will  cat.  but  be  careful 
not  to  cloy  them  by  overfeeding.  Skim 
milk  for  moistening  the  mash  is  better 
than  water.  Chicks  will  not  stand  close 
confinement  and  heavy  feeding  for  more 
than  about  two  weeks,  and  should  be  sold 
before  they  get  “off  their  feed.”  M.  B.  n. 
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The  Monarch 
Hydraulic 
Cider  Pre*» 

is  suitable  for  both  individual  and  merchant 
service.  With  it  you  can  work  up  all  the  culls 
into  profitable  cider.  Our  celebrated  high  pres¬ 
sure  design,  combined  with  minute  accuracy  in 
construction,  produces  maximum  quantity  of 
juice  from  the  apples  with  lo  w  operatin  g  expense. 
Monarch  Presses  are  built  In  sizes  having  capac¬ 
ities  from  15  to  400  barrels  a  day.  60-page  Press 
Catalogue  explaining  the  numerous  exclusive 
Monarch  features  sent  free  on  request.  Write 
for  this  instructive  book  to-day. 

A.  B.  FABQTJHAR  CO.,  Ltd. ,  Box  1 30,  York.Penna. 

LWe  also  manufacture  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Thresh -  a 

era.  Potato  Diggtrs,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators. 


Hydraulic 


Cider 
Profits 


Write  for  FRE 
BOOKLET 
based  on 


,  Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
.  and 
RSteam 
Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  624-F  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y. 


[  Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Prepaid 
11  tests  per  Rod  ap 
ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Wew  Catalog  with  Bargain  Prices 
and  sample  to  test.  Mail  to  Dept.  59 
BrewiFeice&WirtC*.  Cleveland,  0. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 
Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 


Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 


BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard ..  $1.00 


Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  ......  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  . .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  . -1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ready  for  any  kind  of  building  service 
from  a  fence  post  to  a  farm  house. 

French’s 

Portland  Cement 

costs  less  and  goes  farther  than  any  other 
building  material  and  is  everlasting.  The 
special  service  department  of  the  Samuel  H. 

V:  French  &  Co,  welcomes  inquiries  of  any, 

‘hv»one  desiring  expert  advice  on  cement  con¬ 
struction.  Write  us.  No  charge.  This 
round  trade 
mark  in  black 
and  yellow 
is  on  every 
bag.  Look 
for  it. 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO., 

Dept.  A  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Established  1844 
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Process  . .  ]y  @  24 

Elgin.  Ill.,  butter  market  26}«j  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  28  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  28. 

Cbicago  creamery.  22@27. 

Kansas  City,  22®26. 

CHEESE. 

Aii  advance  of  one-half  to  one  cent  is 
noted  on  practically  all  grades  of  whole 
milk.  The  top  price  of  18  cents  is  rather 
exceptional,  however. 


Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  17  @  17J^ 

New,  average  fancy  .  16<4@  17 

New.  under  grades  .  14  @  16 

Oid.  as  to  grade .  15  @  18 

Skims,  special .  13  &  14 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  10 


EGGS 

Receipts  continue  large,  and  as  stor¬ 
ages  are  filling  rapidly  the  market  cannot 
be  cleared,  particularly  on  medium  and 
lower  grades.  Prices  on  nearby,  both 
white  and  brown,  are  oue-lialf  cent  lower, 
with  considerable  complaint  of  small 
sizes. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  22  @  23 

Medium  togood . .  18  @  21 

Mixed  colors,  best .  2!^@  22 

Common  to  good .  14  @  19 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  of  desirable  varieties  are  run¬ 
ning  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  higher. 
Strawberries  very  plentiful,  retailing 
freely  throughout  the  city  at  10  cents  per 
quart.  Quality  is  fairly  good,  but  there 
are  too  many  for  present  needs.  Receipts 
from  Maryland  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
are  best,  but  these  have  wholesaled  main¬ 
ly  between  five  and  seven  cents,  which 
leaves  very  little  for  the  grower. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  75  ,®  :>  5U 

Russet  .  2  00*  @  3  25 

Baldwin .  2  50  @  4  50. 

Winesap  .  2  50  @  3  75 

Spy  .  2  6U  @  4  75 

Box,  as  to  variety,  .  1  00'  @  2  00 

Strawberries.  Carolina,  qt .  3  @  8 

Virginia  .  5  to  7 

Maryland . .  6  @  9 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  7  25  to  7  30 

Medium  .  5  75  @  5  81) 

Pea  .  3  35  @  5  40 

Red  Kidney .  0  30  @  6  30 

White  Kidney  .  7  00  @  7  10 

Tellow  Eye .  5  25  ®  5  35 

Lima,  Cali fornia. . . .  5  40  @5  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Old  potatoes  continue  low,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  wholesaling  under  45  cents,  new 
from  the  South  arriving  in  bad  order, 
some  bringing  only  75  cents  per  bushel. 
Onions  in  considerable  surplus.  Cabbage 
mainly  lower,  fairly  good  selling  at  81 
per  barrel.  Tomatoes  low,  the  average  of 
a  large  amount  of  wholesale  business  be¬ 
ing  one  cent  each.  The  standard  tomato 
crates  hold  from  100  to  200.  depending  on 
size.  The  Southern  growers  now  supply¬ 
ing  New  York  have  to  choose  between 
picking  too  green  or  letting  them  stay  too 
long  on  the  vines.  In  the  latter  case  they 
may  reach  market  soft  if  delayed  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  heat,  and  if  picked  when  green 
, as  grass  they  never  develop  much  quality. 


Potatoes— Southern,  new,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

State  and  Maine.  180  lbs .  1  25  @  1  45 

Bermuda,  bb! .  2  00  @5  50 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz .  2  75  @  3  00 

Common  to  good .  2  00  @  2  50 

Culls .  1  00  @  1  50 

Beets.  1UU  bunches .  1  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  DO  @  1  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate  .  0  75  @  1  50 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  to  5  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  75  @  1  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  30  @  75 

Onions — Red.  bag  .  50  @  1  25 

Y  ellow .  1  00  @  1  75 

Texas,  crate .  60  @  1  25 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Peas,  bu .  50  &  1  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  60  @  90 

Spinach,  bbl .  40  @  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  150  @3  00 

8quash.  new,  bu . .  1  00  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  2  25 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  May  21,  1915. 


MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . . 

.  $1.21 

$1.40 

$1.61 

$1.70 

$1.91 

May  . . 

.  1.00 

1.21 

1.30 

1.51 

1.66 

June  . . 

.  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.00 

July  .. 

.  1.10 

1.31 

1.46 

1.01 

1 .70 

Aug.  . . 

.  1.22 

1.47 

1.02 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  . . 

.  1.41 

1.50 

1.71 

1.80 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

The  market  improved  toward  the  close 
,  too.  week,  with  a  better  demand  for 
both  city  and  out-of-town  trade.  Prices 
<m  the  better  grades  of  creamery  are  one- 
half  cent  higher. 


Creamery,  extra.above  92  score,  lb... 

Extra.  92  score  . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

8late  Dairy,  be*t . 

Common  to  Good . .  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  Stock  1 !  1 V. ! 
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LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  lb .  24  @  28 

Fowls  .  18  @  19 

Roosters..... .  10  @  ll 

Ducks.. .  13  @  14 

Geese .  9  @  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  .....  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  @  35 

Broi  lers.  common  to  good  .  24  @  26 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  75  @  1  85 

Roasters  ..  .  23  @  24 

Fowls .  15  to  18 

Spring  Ducks .  .  18  @  20 

Squabs,  doz .  .  .2  00  @4  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . .  7  00  @8  50 

Bulls . . a  25  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  50  @  6  40 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  7  50  @  9  00 

Culls .  5  1)0  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7  50 

Lambs  .  8  75  @10  00 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  00 

COUNTRY- DR  ESS  EI)  MEAT’S. 

Calves,  prime .  II  @  12 

Common  to  good .  9  @  10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 5  0U  @  7  00 


II A  V  AND  STRAW. 

The  prices  reported  last  week  have 
mainly  held  for  recent  business,  but  sup¬ 
plies  are  increasing  and  market  on  under 
grades  decidedly  easier. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @24  00 

No.  2 . 21  50  @22  50 

No.  3  . 19  50  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  OU  @22  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 14  00  @16  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  is  three  to  five  cents  lower, 
mainly  because  of  favorable  crop  reports, 
corn  and  oats  both  lower. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  166  @ 

N  o.  2.  Red  .  l  62  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  83  @  84 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  57  @  59 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  27  @  129 

MILLFEED. 

New  York— 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @26  00 

Middlings . 27  50  @32  00 

Red  Dog  . 34  00  @35  00 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @34  00 

BUFFALO— 

Bran,  car  lots . .25  00  @26  00 


Middlings,  as  to  quality  . 2600  @29  00 

Gluten  feed . . . 28  50  @29  00 

Hominy  feed  . . . 30  00  @31  00 

Oil  Meal,  ton  lots .  32  00  @33  00 

St.  Loitis — 

Bran,  car  lots . 22  00  @24  00 

Hominy  feed  . 26  00  @27  00 

Middlings . 28  00  @29  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  27  @  29 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  26 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  25  @  28 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  25  @  1  50 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowis  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  15 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  @  12 

Asparagus,  bunch  . 15  @  20 


Buffalo  Markets. 

The  warm  April  .set.  vegetation  on  the 
jump  and  now  May  is  holding  it  up.  This 
appears  to  be  favorable  to  the  production 
of  market  green  stuff,  as  there  is  a  very 
large  supply  of  it  on  hand.  The  Winter 
scarcity,  which  really  did  not  appear  last 
Winter,  is  over  and  forgotten.  No  crop 
is  more  affected  in  April  than  the  straw¬ 
berry  and  the  dry,  hot  weather  then  se¬ 
riously  threatened  it.  hut  a  cool,  wet  May 
has  saved  it  and  frosts  so  far  have  done 
no  harm.  Strawberries  retail  at  12  to  15 
cents  a  quart,  but  are  unusually  hard  and 
sour  yet.  The  wholesale  price  is  $2.50  to 
$2.75  per  24-quart  ease  for  choice.  Ap¬ 
ples  wholesale  at  $2.50  to  $4.25  for  all 
grades  and  retail  at  $1  per  bushel  for  fair 
grades.  Potatoes  are  not  quoted  above  40 
cents  a  bushel  wholesale.  Farmers  have 
quite  an  amount  of  them  on  hand  and  are 
selling  them  for  25  cents  or  feeding  them 
out.  Grass  feed  is  plenty  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  rid  of  them.  The  onion  market  is 
better,  fancy  yellow,  home-grown  whole¬ 
saling  at  $1.40  per  bushel.  Heavy  receipts 
of  vegetables  have  weakened  all  prices. 
Asparagus  was  never  so  plenty,  selling  at 
$1.25  per  dozen  bunches;  pie  plant,  8  to 
10  cents  per  dozen ;  spinach,  25  to  25 
cents  per  bushel ;  lettuce,  $1  for  a  two- 
dozen  box;  radishes,  10  to  15  cents  per 
dozen  hunches  ;  beets.  50  cents  per  dozen 
bunches ;  carrots,  20  to  40  cents.  These 
are  very  low  prices  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  old  crop  of  cabbage  ran  out 
early,  considering  its  size  and  cheapness 
and  the  new  Florida  crop  sells  at  $2.50 
to  $2  per  crate,  retailing  at  fonr  to  five 
cents  a  pound.  String  beans  are  not  so 
plenty  as  they  should  he.  wholesaling  at 
$2  per  hamper.  Rutter  is  dull  and  lower, 
not  being  quoted  above  20  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  Cheese  seldom  changes  price,  being 
17  cents  wholesale  for  daisies.  Fggs 
wholesale  at  22  cents  for  fancy  and  not 
below  20  cents  for  Western  candled,  as 
all  eggs  are  supposed  to  be  .good  now. 
Poultry  is  stronger,  the  supply  being 
light..  Dressed  turkey  leads  with  a  larger 
margin  over  fowl  than  usual,  wholesaling 
at  25  to  20  cents,  with  fowl  8  to  10  cents 
lower.  Live  turkey  is  18  to  21  cents; 
fowl,  17  to  18  cents:  ducks,  16  to  18 
cents ;  old  roosters.  12  to  12  cents.  Geese 
are  for  the  present  out  of  market. 

•T.  w.  O. 


announced.  Many  of  the  older  readers  of 
this  paper  will  remember  him  as  lecturer 
at  farmers’  institutes,  but  still  more  by 
his  frequent  contributions  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press.  He  was  born  at  Clinton,  N. 
Y„  May  9,  1822,  and  died  at  Sorrento, 
Florida,  last  week. 

Agricultural  Conference.  —  There 
will  be  a  conference  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel,  Albany,  on  May  20,  to  consider 
what  recommendations,  if  any,  should  be 
made  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  to 
conserve  and  promote  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State.  j.  w.  d. 


FARM  HELP  THAT  MAKE 

complaint.  I  refer  to  Commissioner  of  Licenses, 
Lity  of  Now  York.  Help  on  Hand-ail  Branches. 

o-l8b  Cortlaiult,  115  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Do  you  need  Farm  HeSp? 

W<*  have  many  able-bodied  young  me n7* both  with  and  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  It  vou  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
1.6  Second  Avenue  flew  York  Cit. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE— 42  Hover  Hall 
season.  H.  ABBENSETH, 


Brooder,  used  one 
Hackensack.  N.  J. 


1  <>K  $ALE — Nine-acre  bearing  young  poach  or¬ 
chard,  Elbertas.  famous  Palisade  district  Col¬ 
orado,  convenient  to  market,  irrigated  imme¬ 
diate  profits,  unfailing  crops,  splendid  climate 
Write  at  once  to  Box  27.  Miller  School.  Virginia^ 

WANTED — Hand  Hay  Press.  THEODORE 
WEBER,  287  Paterson  Plank  Road,  North 
Bergen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand',  on  poultry, 
dairy  and  fruit  farm:  must  be  experienced, 
temperate,  steady  and  reliable;  give  age.  expe¬ 
rience  and  references;  $30  and  board.  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  private  place,  understands  all  branches; 
references  in  answering;  state  wages.  BOX  101, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Work  on  farm,  agricultural  school 
grad'uate,  1910.  single,  liest  of  references 
Care  ARTHUR  BASSETT,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (30),  reliable,  having  executive 
ability,  with  practical  experience  in  farming, 
some  scientific  agricultural  training,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  of  responsibility  on  fruit  or  general  farm, 
with  reputable  land  development  company  or 
farm  real  estate  agency.  NEWTON, N.  J.,  Box 
170. 


WANTED — Head  guide,  married  man  for  Adir¬ 
ondack  camp,  must  be  strong  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  wood  life;  the  property  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  the  position  a  good  and  permanent 
one:  wife  must  be  a  good  and  experienced  cook. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  nationality  and  enclose  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences;  none  need  apply  whose  references  will 
uot  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  Address 
A.  UNDERWOOD,  Supt.,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


UNMARRIED  MAN  wants  to  learn  sanitary 
milk  production,  understands  Babcock  testing 
and  something  about  bacteria  work;  absolutely 
temperate  and  reliable.  SANITARY,  c.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


New  York  State  News. 

State  Fair  Futurity  Races. — The 
Attorney-General  has  advised  the  State 
Fair  Commission  that  the  Commission  of 
1912  exceeded  its  authority  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  so-called  futurity  races,  and  that 
the  moneys  collected  from  horse  owners, 
in  amount  about  $8,000.  must  be  returned 
to  them.  It  seems  that  the  decision  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  commission  is 
required  to  make  a  report  annually,  be¬ 
fore  January  of  each  year,  showing  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  any  balance  then  on  hand 
with  the  Commission  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  State  Treasurer  and  ceases  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Commission.  The 
plan  virtually  committed  the  State  to  the 
conduct  of  an  unlawful  enterprise. 

First  Section  Barge  Canal  Opened. 
— Governor  Whitman  formally  opened  the 
first  section  of  the  barge  canal  system 
last  week.  The  formal  occasion  was  the 
turning  over  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  works,  Gen.  Wotherspoon,  by  the 
State  engineer  and  surveyor,  of  $3,000.- 
000  of  canal  work.  The  Governor  chris¬ 
tened  the  new  lake  formed  at  Crescent. 
N.  Y..  as  Crescent  Lake,  which  was 
formed  by  the  damming  of  the  Mohawk 
at  that  point. 

^  Farmers’  Week,  New  Style. — Glens 
Falls  proposes  to  turn  its  merchants’ 
week  into  a  farmers’  week,  for  the  latter 
part  of  September  next.  The  whole  week 
will  tie  devoted  to  the  enterprise  which, 
in  brief,  is  to  show  the  farmers  of  the  rich 
farming  community  surrounding  Glens 
Falls,  that  they  can  get  better  value  for 
their  money  in  trading  at  the  local  stores 
than  to  patronize  the  mail  order  houses. 
There  will  be  a  big  agricultural  exhibit 
in  the  armory,  the  merchants  will  decor¬ 
ate  their  stores  appropriately,  agricul¬ 
tural  lectures  will  he  given  each  day  and 
there  will  be  many  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Powell. — The  death  of  the 
well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects,  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  is 


SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN  (resires  a  responsible  po¬ 
sition  as  poultry  man;  four  years’  experience, 
Cornell  poultry  course:  Christian  character; 
best  references.  BOX  99,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


EXPERIENCED  Herdsman.  Dairyman,  Butter 
Maker  desires  responsible  position.  short 
course  student,  age  2(5,  references.  HORACE 
ARMSTRONG,  113  Tremont  Ave.,  Orange,  S’.  J. 


OPPORTUA’ITY  good  farmer  or  poultryman  to 
work  our  farm  on  shares,  or  will  rent  30 
acres  already  plowed  ready  for  planting:  all 
tools,  wagons,  etc.,  but  no  live  stock;  good  op¬ 
portunity  and  big  future  for  reliable  man.  N. 
TEKULSKY,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position,  superintendent  or  foreman. 

farm,  single,  25;  Cornell  short  course,  or  rent 
equipped  farm.  B.  IvRANTER.  Summit,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Large,  modern  poultry  plant,  sell¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  and  pullets,  fancy  eggs  and 
broilers;  ideal  location  on  Long  Island,  near 
the  water;  laying  houses  for  1,500  head;  brooder, 
capacity  1.000  chicks;  incubator  capacity.  11,000 
eggs,  stocked!  with  White  Leghorns:  well  known 
farm  with  good  established  trade.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  BOX  100,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ON  MARCH  1,  1915,  I  let  my  15  acre  fruit  an<r 
poultry  farm  (near  Troy.  N.  Y. )  for  $200  per 
year;  10-room  house,  finely  finished,  barn,  hen 
house,  wagons,  tools,  etc.,  and  on  account  of 
family  troubles  the  man  had  to  give  it  up  May 
1.  I  will  sell  on  easy  terms  or  will  let  it  for 
the  same  amount  for  the  year  1910  and  let  party 
take  possessiou  now  and  have  use  of  bav.  fruit, 
etc.,  this  year  for  nothing.  Speak  quick.  Ad¬ 
dress  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W 
30th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SIXTEEN  ACRES  on  State  road.  MRS.  M1LLS- 
PAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Less  than  $1,000;  give  de¬ 
scription.  exact  location,  cash  price.  JAMES 
CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


NEW  7-ROOM  HOUSE,  hardwood  floors,  elec¬ 
trics,  running  water,  2%  acres  rich  level  land, 
more  if  wanted,  markets,  schools,  $3,500:  terms. 
MARCUS  M.  BROWNE.  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Owner. 


400  ACRES — Choice  farm  land,  40  acres  culti¬ 
vated.  abundance  spring  water,  near  school, 
state  road,  quick  sale;  $15  per  acre:  particulars. 
Write  A.  B.  La  VALLEY,  Fish’s  Eddv,  X.  Y. 


585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm:  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  It. 
KKA’FOK,  Attorney  at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 


HUMOROUS 


Teacher:  “Now  then,  all  together, 
once  more:  ‘Little  drops  of  water’— and 
for  goodness  sake  put  a  little  more  spirit 
into  it!” — Melbourne  Leader. 

Judge:  “Where  have  I  seen  your  face 
before?”  Prisoner:  “I  am  the  dentist 
who  pulled  your  tooth  last  week.”  Judge: 
“Fifteen  years  !” — Credit  Lost. 

She:  Why  do  they  paint  the  inside  of 
a  chicken-coop?”  He:  “To  keep  the  hens 
from  picking  the  grain  out  of  the  wood.” 
— Lehigh  Burr. 

“Waiter,  is  this  veal?”  “Yes,  sir.” 
“Well,  I'll  bet  he  gave  his  family  lots  of 
trouble.  lie  certainly  was  a  young 
tough.” — Judge. 

Mother:  “Why  didn’t  you  take  your 
bath?”  Tommy:  “I  thought  there  might 
be  some  mines  in  the  water.” — New  York 
Sun. 

Little  Sophie:  “Father,  what  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability?”  Prof.  Broadhead  :  “The 
faculty  of  earning  your  bread  by  the 
work  of  other  people.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Anyhow,  there’s  one  advantage  in 
having  a  wooden  leg.”  said  the  veteran. 
“What’s  that?”  asked  his  friend.  “You 
can  hold  your  socks  up  with  thumbtacks." 
— Columbia  Jester. 

“I  always  call  a  spade  a  spade,”  said 
the  emphatic  man.  “That’s  right,”  re¬ 
plied  Broncho  Bob.  “A  fourHusher  once 
lost  his  life  in  Crimson  Gulch  by  callin' 
a  spade  a  club.” — Washington  Star. 

The  teacher  was  holding  up  a  picture 
of  a  zebra.  “Now,  children,  what  is 
this?”  “It  looks  to  me  like  a  horse  in  a 
bathing  suit,”  answered  little  Arthur. — 
Harper’s  Magazine. 

“What  is  your  name?”  a  Kentuckian 
asked  a  negro  boy.  “Well,  boss,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “everywhere  I  goes  they  give  me 
a__  new  name,  but  my  maiden  name  was 
Moses.” — Everybody's. 

“My  boy  has  the  whooping  cough.’ 
“That  must  worry  you.”  “Well,  maybe 
it’s  all  for  the  best.  When  lie's  whooping 
he  can’t  ask  questions  and  I  get  time  to 
read  up  on  the  inquiries  he  has  already 
made.” — Washington  Star. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.”  said  the  lawyer 
for  the  defendant,  trying  to  be  sarcastic, 
“you  were  scared  half  to  death  and  don’t 
know  whether  it  was  a  motor  car  or 
something  resembling  a  motor  car  that  hit 
you.”  “It  resembled  one  all  right,”  the 
plaintiff  made  answer.  “I  was  forcibly 
struck  by  the  resemblance.” — London  Tit- 
Bits. 

A  San  Francisco  clergyman  recently 
at  the  close  of  his  sermon  announced  that 
in  the  course  of  the  week  he  expected  to 
go  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  One  of 
the  parishioners  exclaimed.  “Why,  my 
dear  doctor,  you  have  never  told  us  one 
word  of  this  before.  It  leaves  us  unpre¬ 
pared.  What  shall  we  do?”  “Brother,” 
said  the  minister  solemnly,  “I  shall  not 
leave  town.” — Argonaut. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  tells  of  a 
tourist  doing  the  sights  of  Edinburgh 
who,  on  being  informed  by  his  guide  that 
he  was  in  John  Knox’s  house,  put  the 
question,  “Who  was  John  Knox?”  In  a 
scandalized  tone  he  got  the  reply,  “Man, 
d’ye  never  read  yer  Bible?” 

Tom,  the  country  six-year-old,  pre¬ 
senting  himself  one  day  in  even  more 
than  his  usual  state  of  dust  and  disorder, 
was  asked  by  his  mother  if  he  would  not 
like  to  be  a  little  city  boy,  and  always 
be  nice  and  clean  in  white  suits  and  shoes 
and  stockings.  Tom  answered  scornfully, 
“They're  not  children;  they’re  pets.”— 
Harper’s  Monthly. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
f  r,>e  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


the  front  tmat gave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Our 
LARGE 
EPCC 

Catalog 


Ah  onobstrneted  eontUraont  opening* 

Doors  absolutely  tifclit  but  will  not  swell. 
Permanent  steel  ladder  nttaelied  to  front. 
Everything  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents— 
Wanted  In  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

box  n,  Hudson  Falls, N.Y 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  SILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  UnadUla,  N.  Y 


Profitable  Investment 


Th  ^velopment  of  the  motor"  car"  has  been  so 
Tc-  it  is  hard  to  say"  just  when  cars  ceased  to 
1S  a  luxury'  and  became  a  practical  investment. 

cars  give  pleasure;  perhaps  more  than  an y'  form  of 
outdoor*  recreation. 

But  they  give  vastly  more  than  pleasure.  They  give  service 
—  efficient  service— and  to  none  more  than  to  the  farmer. 

The  farmer*  is  a  business  man.  Yet  his  place  of  business 
is  farther  removed  from  the  source  of  supply'  and  demand 
than  any  other  business. 

If  the  city  man  needs  a  car  for  business  purposes,  how  much 

more  does  the  farmer  need  one  —  how  much  more  do  you  need  one? 

There  are  three  splendid  Regal  cars,  each  one  made  for  service — each 
admirably”  adapted  to  the  farmer’s  needs. 


A  Light  “Four”  at  . 
A  Standard  “Four”  at 
A  DeLuxo  “Eight”  at 

All  of  these  models  are  five  passenger  capa¬ 
city,  fully  equipped,  including  electric  lights 
and  starter — have  crown  fenders,  demount¬ 
able  rims  and  one  man  tops. 


$  650 
1085 
.  1250 

Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 

8405  Piquette  Avenue 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


No  more  of  this! 
Put  a  Boston  Starter 

on  your  Ford 

No  more  getting  down  in  the  mud 
or  dust  to  crank.  No  more  finger¬ 
nails  tom  off  or  strained  wrists. 

Here  is  a  really  reliable  starter  that 
starts  from  the  seat  and  turns  the  motor 
every  time.  Costs  only  $25. 

Th  is  Starter  is  right  in  principle  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  automobile  engineers.  It  is 
simple — not  complicated — won’t  get  out 
of  order — doesn't  depend  on  batteries  or 
gas.  No  upkeep  expense.  Adds  only 
12  lbs.  to  weight  of  your  car. 

Ask  your  Ford  dealer  or  garage  man  to 
show  you  the 

Boston 

Starter 

If  he  doesn’t  iiave  it,  send  us  his  name  and 
you’ll  receive  full  description,  full  details 
and  demonstration.  Write  at  once. 

Automobile  Appliance  Co. 
172  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Always  Ready 
For  Threshing 
When  You’re  Ready 


SMALL  THRESHER  INDEPENDENT 


11  acreage  of  grain,  you  need  this  thresher.  It  will  thresh  out  your  grain  cleanly,  quickly 
ample  m  construction  and  takes  up  little  room.  Cyliuder  23  iuclies  wide.  Threshes  20  || 

>ats  oer  hour.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  more— the  advantages  to  you,  and  the  reason-  11 

THRESHERS 


Threshers,  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cutters  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


Sizes  to  fit  your  requirements  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Weigh  light  and 
stand  heavy  service.  Staunch  construction — little  repair  expense.  “A 
woruter  for  quick,  clean  work/’  users  say.  Require  meuium  power — ideal 
lor  hilly  districts.  Before  getting  a  thresher,  get  our  figures.  Catalog 
free.  Write  for  it  today. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


MRM 


Capacity 

Economy 

Safety 

New 

Different 


Don’t  Keep 
Your  Cows 

through 
♦he  Winter— 

MakeTheifi 
Keep  ^ 

You  -  with 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Extra  profits  from  big  yields  of 
milk;  heal  thiercows  from  cheap, 
nourishing  silage.  Entire  corn 
crop  used — none  wasted.  Uncle 
Sam  uses  Harder  Silos.  Write  for 
catalog.  HARDER  MFC.  CO. 
x  Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FILLERS  AND 
PRICED 


Glazed  Tile  Silos  to  yCqur  Home  Town 

SILOS  to  eara  cost  first — then  pay.  HOW?  Ask,  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Ti?LK0&  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

NO.  FORT  WORTH.  MINNEAPOLIS.  KANSAS  CITY 

TEXAS.  MINN.  MO. 


WHAT 


IS  THE 

BEST 


LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM? 


CYPRESS,  of  Course. 
(Because  it  LASTS.) 

Probably  your  local  dealer  has  it;  if 
not,  he  will  g-et  it  if  you  refuse  all 
substitutes  and  keep  insisting 
on  “The  Wood  Eternal.” 

Free  Booklets  tell  about  Cypress. 
There  are  37  free  vols.  in  that 
standard  reference  work,  the 
Cypress  Pocket  Library.  Help 
yourself  to  them.  COUPON 
HEREWITH.  Clip  it  and  ship  it. 


SO.  CYPRESS  MFRS’  ASS’N 

126  H!b«mla  Bank  Bid?.,  Now  Orleans,  La. 
126  Heard  Nal’l  Bank  Bldg..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Please  send  me  the  books,  FREE, 
as  marked  in  the  following:  squares: 
C]  NewSiloBook,Vol.37,FreePlans. 

□  Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  FarmNeedsBook,(8plans)Vol.20. 

□  Carpentry  Book,  (12 plans)  Vol.  36. 

□  Cypress  Shingles,  Vol.  7. 

□  U.  S.  Gov't  Report  on  Cypress. 


R.  F.  D.. 
State 


-Toum- 


A  REAL 

f  SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  rea_dy  to  till  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  von 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 

A  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

3^  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

'Study  the  ensilage  cutter  problem 

'from  every  angle — speed,  durability,  safety, 
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Co-operation  in  Western  Canada. 

Where  Farmers  Hang  Together. 

I‘art  I. 

WINNIPEG  WHEAT. — A  recent  pamphlet  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is  entitled 
“Studies  in  the  Marketing  of  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts.”  This  gives  an  interesting  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  live  stock,  potatoes,  poultry, 
milk,  and  other  articles  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  cooperative  work 
of  the  grain  growers  in  Western  Canada  by  L.  D. 
H.  Weld.  Up  in  that  country  some  remarkable 
things  have  been  done  by  associations  of  farmers. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Winnipeg  is  the 
greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  In  the 
year  1913,  238,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  city.  Railroad  lines  from  all  over 
the  wheat  growing  section  run  into  it.  In  order  to 
handle  this  great  trade,  the  grain  dealers  organized 
the  Winnipeg  Grain  Ex¬ 
change.  As  the  grain 
trade  of  Western  Can¬ 
ada  developed,  many  of 
the  abuses  and  difficul¬ 
ties  which  were  found 
in  the  American  North¬ 
west  worked  into  the 
Canadian  trade.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  shippers  found 
it  difficult  to  get  cars. 

Low  prices  were  paid  to 
the  farmers  at  country 
points  and  there  were 
frequent  complaints  of 
under  -  weighing  a  n  d 
heavy  dockage.  These 
abuses  grew  until  the 
farmers  began  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  they  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forming  three 
cooperative  companies. 

BEGINNING  TIIE 
M  ( )  V  E  M  E  N  T  .— 1 The 
movement  first  took  the 
form  of  local  grain 
dealers’  asociations,  and 
these  were  finally 
brought  together  or  fed¬ 
erated  into  large  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  objects 
of  these  grain  growers 
were  and  are  both  so¬ 
cial  and  legislative. 

First,  they  were  formed 
to  get  together  a  n  d 
learn  how  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  when  they  were 
organized.  They  expect¬ 
ed  through  their  organization  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  bring  about  improvement  in  mar¬ 
keting.  grading,  and  the  transportation  of  grain  As 
a  part  of  their  work,  they  tried  to  promote  better  edu¬ 
cation  among  farmers,  and  to  learn  how  to  purchase 
supplies  to  better  advantage,  and  also  how  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  own  products  in  the  most  effective  way. 

FORMING  A  GRAIN  COMPANY.— The  Grain 
Growers’  Grain  Company  seems  to  have  had  the 
greatest  success  as  an  organization.  It  was  started 
with  the  idea  of  organizing  a  company  which  should 
obtain  a  seat  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  and 
a°t  i,s  commission  agent  for  consignments  of  grain. 

It  started  in  1905  with  about  40  shareholders.  It 
giew,  and  in  190G  a  seat  in  the  Grain  Exchange  was 
purchased  for  $2,500,  and  a  line  of  credit  was  se¬ 


cured  by  the  joint  signature  of  many  farmers.  Few 
things  in  connection  with  business  agriculture  are 
more  interesting  and  startling  than  the  growth  of 
this  organization  since  1900.  It  started  in  debt; 
i!  entered  upon  a  business  with  leaders  who  had 
had  no  experience,  and  met  in  competition  power¬ 
ful  and  organized  interests  that  had  been  long  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  terminal  market.  Every  business 
difficulty  that  can  be  imagined  faced  this  young 
company,  yet  it  soon  began  to  prosper  and  within 
six  years,  had  become  the  largest  single  handler  of 
grain  in  the  Winnipeg  market.  The  great  secret  of 
its  success  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  its  members 
hung  loyally  together  in  the  face  of  discouragement 
ami  defeat,  and  even  put  up  extra  money  willingly 
in  order  to  save  the  organization  when  it  was 
threatened  with  ruin. 

TRADE  OPPOSITION.— The  Winnipeg  Grain 
Exchange  was  naturally  opposed  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  month  after  the  Grain  Growers  started 


growers  face  to  face  with  a  crisis.  There  was  no 
market  for  wheat  in  or  near  Winnipeg,  outside  of 
the  Exchange.  The  manager  of  the  Grain  Growers 
went  East  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  market  for 
considerable  grain,  but  it  was  necessary  for  them 
at  that  time  to  belong  to  the  Exchange.  The  Grain 
Growers  appealed  to  the  Manitoba  Government 
asking  it  to  compel  the  Grain  Exchange  to  rein¬ 
state  them.  Their  influence  was  so  strong  that  the 
Government  took  their  side,  and  held  that  they 
should  not  have  been  expelled.  It  even  threatened 
to  take  away  the  charter  of  the  Grain  Exchange. 
The  latter  was  willing  to  readmit  the  Grain  Grow¬ 
ers  on  condition  that  it  would  abandon  its  intention 
of  dividend  profits  on  a  patronage  basis.  This  was 
finally  agieed  to,  and  the  Grain  (1  rowers  were  again 
admitted  to  the  Exchange  in  April,  1907. 

DIVISION  OF  PROFITS.— As  it  turned  out,  this 
inability  to  divide  the  profits  proved  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  If  it  bad  carried  out  its  original  plan,  tin* 

Grain  Growers’  C’om- 
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they  issued  a  circular,  and  declared  their' plan  of 
paying  wlmt  was  known  as  "a  patronage  dividend.’’ 
What  they  meant  by  that  was.  that  they  would  pay 
a  fair  rate  of  dividend  to  stockholders,  but  would 
distribute  surplus  profits  to  grain  shippers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  grain  shipped  by  each. 
The  Winnipeg  Exchange  objected  to  this  “patron¬ 
age  dividend."  They  claimed  that  this  was  a  re¬ 
bate  to  shippers  and  against  their  rules.  The  Grain 
Growers  were  expelled  from  membership,  with  the 
result  that  no  member  of  the  Exchange  could  pur¬ 
chase  grain  from  the  company  without  charging 
the  usual  commission.  This  of  course  would  have 
left  the  grain  company  without  any  revenue,  as  it 
in  turn  depended  on  the  commission  charged  farm¬ 
ers  who  consigned  grain  to  it.  This  put  the  grain 


pany  would  probably 
have  paid  out  all  its 
profits  as  dividend  with¬ 
out  building  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reserve.  At 
first  these  profits  were 
generously  divided.  The 
first  year  there  was  a 
7%  dividend,  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  40%,  the  third 
30%,  and  so  on.  It  is 
said  that  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  in  cash  only 
$7.50  for  shares  which 
are  now  worth  $25.  At 
the  end  of  three  years, 
the  dividend  had  paid 
for  these  shares  in  full, 
and  had  it  not.  been  for 
the  Grain  Growers’ 
Company,  all  of  these 
dividends  would  have 
been  taken  from  the 
farmers  and  given  to 
the  handlers.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Grain  Grow¬ 
ers  realized  this  point, 
and  many  of  them  nev¬ 
er  cashed  in  the  7% 
cash  dividend  checks  of 
the  first  year,  but  have 
had  them  framed  and 
keep  hanging  on  their 
wall  as  they  would  a 
picture.  In  1909  the 
policy  of  this  company 
was  changed;  15%  dividends  were  declared  in  1910. 
and  10%  since  that  time.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
company  has  built  up  a  great  reserve,  and  this  has 
been  used  as  a  source  of  financial  strength,  for  this 
money  taken  from  its  earnings  has  enabled  the 
company  to  enter  into  various  activities,  such  as 
providing  coal,  lumber  and  other  supplies:  buying 
fruit  for  its  members  and  also  in  operating  elevators 
and  flour  mills.  A  sketch  of  some  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  given  next  week  in  which  we  shall 
show  how  these  farmers  were  able  to  succeed  where 
other  large  organizations  have  melted  or  fallen 
apart.  These  men  knew  that  they  were  obliged  to 
hold  together  and  therefore,  in  time  of  trouble  or 
financial  loss,  they  did  not  crumble  or  give  way,  but 
stood  ready  to  give  up  more  money,  if  it  were  no- 
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cessary.  or  give  more  of  their  property  into  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  As  we  shall  see.  these  Canadian  grain 
growers  have  shown  the  fanners  of  the  world  how 
to  cooperate  and  how  to  succeed.  It  is  as  if  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  or  milk  producers  of  New  York  and 
New  England  had  been  able  to  hang  together,  obtain 
15  cents  more  of  the  consumer's  dollar  and  use  10 
cents  of  it  to  organize  a  great  cooperative  business. 


Notes  on  Hay  Making. 

AS  to  the  handling  of  the  hay  crop  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  the  growing  tendency  around  here  is  in 
the  direction  of  Increased  speed  in  the  work. 
The  old-time  custom  of  putting  up  hay  “to  stand  a 
rain”  has  about  passed  away.  Now  the  tendency  is 
to  handle  it  so  quickly  that  it  is  cut  and  in  the  barn 
before  the  rain  can  come.  Of  course  occasional  mis¬ 
takes  occur  due  to  a  wrong  sizing  up  of  the  weather. 

To  secure  quick  results  two  methods  are  in  use. 
With  one  the  hay  is  cut  with  wide-bar  mowers, 
raked  with  side-delivery  rakes  and  loaded  with 
loaders.  The  second  method  where  loaders  are  not 
used  is  to  rake  in  long  windrows,  bunch  with  a  two- 
horse  rake  and  throw  on  from  the  bunches;  where 
hay  is  heavy  two  men  double  in  pitching  on,  and 
with  a  good  gang  the  wagon  hardly  stops  at  all. 
When  the  weather  is  very  hot  Timothy  is  often  cut 
very  ea rly  in  the  morning  and  put  in  the  barn  the 
same  day.  With  heavy  clover  it  is  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  the  tedder;  with  Timothy  this  is  not 
usually  needed.  When  tedded  the  machine  is  kept 
going,  beginning  again  when  the  piece  is  finished 
and  working  right  along  until  it  is  ready  for  the 
rake.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  method 
will  prepare  the  heaviest  clover,  and  it  can  gen¬ 
erally  he  put  in  the  barn  on  the  second  day  after 
cutting  and  I  have  frequently  known  of  its  being 
put  in  the  barn  the  same  day  it  was  cut.  Some¬ 
times  in  raking  the  time  is  planned  so  it  will  lie  a 
short  time  in  the  windrow  before  being  loaded  or 
bunched,  and  this  handling  of  it  and  allowing  the 
air  to  blow  through  it  all  helps  in  curing.  This 
method  seems  to  secure  a  nice  quality  hay,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  about  heating.  In  fact  there  is  more 
trouble  about  heating  when  cured  in  the  old  way 
and  put  in  when  it  is  a  little  wet  from  dew  or  a 
shower.  Hay  that  is  wet  with  a  heavy  dew  or  rain 
should  not  be  put  in  the  barn  in  large  quantities, 
or  trouble  will  result.  fred  m.  holmes. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Quick  Hay  Making. 

Practically  all  hay  in  this  locality  is  cut  with  two- 
liorse  mowers.  Many  use  tedders  to  cure  it,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  cart  to  barn  same  day  as  cut 
Sometimes  cutting  the  grass  in  the  afternoon  gives 
quite  an  advantage  on  next  day’s  curing.  Most  rak¬ 
ing  is  done  with  one-horse  dump  rakes.  A  few  are 
using  hay  loaders,  and  like  them.  Personally  our 
hay  is  pitched  on  by  hand,  but  unloaded  by  horse¬ 
power  fork,  two-tined  harpoon  style.  We  find  this 
is  quicker,  and  saves  so  much  labor  in  a  close  barn 
of  a  hot  afternoon,  though  as  a  precaution  the  hay 
must  be  more  thoroughly  cured,  or  it  will  heat  worse 
in  the  barn,  as  it  is  dropped  in  such  large  solid 
chunks.  Farmers  usually  rake  after  the  load  with 
a  horse.  Many  plan  to  have  more  than  one  wagon, 
and  to  do  most  of  the  unloading  in  the  cool  morning. 
New  Hampshire.  n.  l.  b. 

When  to  Cut  Clover. 

We  like  to  get  a  big  start  the  last  week  in  June, 
when  the  clover  is  well  blossomed  out.  Alsike  usu¬ 
ally  blossoms  before  the  Red,  but  it  is  so  weak  on 
the  stem,  it  will  often  lodge  before  the  10th  of  June. 
Let  it  alone  for  two  weeks  and  the  Herd’s  grass  gets 
such  a  growth  the  burden  of  grass  will  double  in 
weight  within  that  time.  We  would  cut  Hei’d’s 
grass  just  before  the  first  bloom  for  our  own  feed¬ 
ing.  horses  or  cows.  If  mixed  with  clover  start  to 
cut  just  as  the  heads  appear.  We  have  so  much 
land  in  hay,  and  grow  such  heavy  crops,  after  the 
20th  of  June  we  plan  when  the  weather  looks  fav¬ 
orable  to  push  haying  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  first 
grass  is  cut  too  soon  and  the  last  cuttings  are  over 
ripe.  In  harvesting  hay  the  weather  is  the  big 
factor.  With  a  moderate  quantity  of  grass  to  cut, 
T  would  advise  the  average  farmer  to  pick  the 
weather  to  make  his  hay.  Charles  e.  lyman. 
Connecticut. 

Gasoline  Engine  for  Unloading. 

Our  grass  consists  principally  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top,  and  a  very  little  clover.  We  never  start 
the  mower  until  the  dew  is  off;  we  use  the  tedder 
and  until  the  hay  gets  ripe  enough  to  cure  the  same 
day  we  rake  and  cock  it.  The  next  day  open  cocks, 
sc  it  will  air  out  a  little,  after  which  we  put  it  in 
the  barn.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  dry  our  hay  as 
some  do,  but  are  always  careful  not  to  have  water 
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in  it.  We  use  horse  fork  and  gasoline  engine  for 
unloading. 

When  grass  gets  ripe  so  we  can  cut  and  get  it 
in  barn  the  same  day,  we  never  cut  rnoi’e  than  we 
can  handle;  try  to  clean  up  every  night.  There 
are  many  here  who  use  a  hay  loader;  some  like 
them  and  some  condemn  them.  a.  d.  barnes. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  Notes  on  Hay  Making. 

To  obtain  the  best  quality  of  hay  clover  should 
lie  cut  just  as  it  is  getting  past  the  full  bloom,  or 
as  the  blossoms  are  showing  a  little  brown;  most 
other  grasses  as  a  rule  after  the  bloom  has  fallen 
or  when  falling.  All  hay  should  be  got  in  the  mow 
just  as  soon  after  cutting  as  it  can  be  properly 
cured.  Commercial  hay,  Timothy  and  its  various 
mixtures  can  usually,  in  good  weather,  be  cut  and  if 
heavy  use  tedder,  windrowed  and  with  a  good  load¬ 
er  and  horse  fork  be  stored  to  liest  advantage.  If 
properly  and  evenly  mowed  with  no  rain  or  dew 
there  is  little  danger  of  being  green,  but  do  not  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances  think  you  can  put  it  in  wet 
and  have  hay  of  quality.  If  you  have  a  large  hay¬ 
ing  you  must  have  at  least  one  competent  man  in 
the  field  who  can  handle  the  men  as  well  as  the 
machines.  You  must  also  have  a  man  at  the  barn 
who  can  keep  things  moving.  With  a  modern  mow¬ 
ing  machine  six  or  seven-foot  cut,  one  half  day  or 
day  in  the  lead,  a  good  smart  team  for  tedder  and 
rake,  two  heavy  teams  and  three  wagons  for  haul¬ 
ing,  a  good  man  and  team  on  rope  to  horse  fork, 
and  you  can  make  things  hum.  Don’t  forget  to  have 
extra  whiffletrees,  at  least  two  horse  forks,  ready 
to  use  in  case  of  breakage;  one-half  dozen  extra 
pulleys;  can  of  oil,  and  use  it;  one  extra  man,  level¬ 
headed,  as  carpenter,  machinist,  doctor,  inspector 
and  “high  push.”  judson  macafee. 

Pennsylvania. 


Town  Sewage  in  a  Stream. 

A  certain  town  in  Virginia  installed  a  system  of  sew¬ 
age  recently,  and  placed  a  disposal  plant  on  a  small 
stream  which  goes  dry  in  extremely  dry  seasons.  It 
flows  through  my  farm,  and  the  farms  of  several  of 
my  neighbors,  and  is  the  only  source  of  water  supply 
for  our  stock.  They  did  not  ask  for  our  permission 
which  I  am  told  should  be  done,  according  to  law;  also 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  conditions  to  exist  which,  might 
be  a  menace  to  health.  I  bought  our  farm  some  months 
prior  to  the  above  improvements,  with  the  intention  of 
dairying,  and  one  of  my  neighbors  also  expected  to 
start  dairying  this  Fall.  We  asked  the  town  authori¬ 
ties  about  the  condition  of  the  water  in  our  stream. 
They  said  it  would  be  better  than  ever,  or  90%  pure. 
Recently  we  noticed  the  water  to  have  a  greenish  color 
and  a  foul  odor,  and  the  horses  refused  to  drink  it. 
We  sent  a  sample  of  this  water  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  asking  for  the  analysis  wishing  to  know  if  it 
would  be  all  right  for  dairy  cows  to  drink.  They  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  not  fit  for  dairy  cows  to  wade  in, 
and  enclosed  the  following  analysis:  “Bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  2,000  plus;  colon  baecilli^  present  in 
test  samples  of  .1  c.c.,  1  c.c.,  10  c.c.  and  50  c.c. ;  em¬ 
phasizing  a  high  degree  of  pollution,”  but  if  we  wanted 
our  trouble  aired  in  court  they  referred  us  to  some 
other  bacteriologist.  T.  J.  B. 

Virginia. 

T  is  impossible  to  define  the  purity  of  water  in 
terms  of  percentages,  such  as  90%  pure,  for 
there  is  no  arbitrary  standard  by  which  pollu¬ 
tion  may  be  measured.  Upon  making  a  bacterio¬ 
logical  or  chemical  examination,  water  may  show 
evidence  of  no  pollution,  of  a  slight,  a  moderate,  or 
a  high  degree  of  pollution.  Since  it  is  impracticable 
to  find  the  germs  of  the  various  water-borne  diseases 
in  large  volumes  of  water,  recourse  is  had,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  purity  of  a  suspected  supply,  to  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  or  not  certain  germs  of  animal 
origin  are  present.  These  germs  for  which  search 
is  made  are  known  as  colon  bacilli;  they  are  found 
in  large  numbers  in  the  intestines  of  man  and  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals  and  their  presence  in 
water  shows,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  polluted  by 
animal  discharges.  Water  so  polluted  is  unfit  for 
domestic  use,  as  it  may  contain  the  germs  of  ty¬ 
phoid  or  other  diseases.  Instead  of  counting  the 
colon  bacilli  present  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
their  comparative  numbers  are  estimated  by  ascer¬ 
taining  how  small  a  quantity  of  water  will  show 
their  presence.  If  they  are  so  numerous  that  a 
majority  of  cubic  centimeters  samples — a  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter  is  about  20  drops — of  water  taken  for  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  them,  it  is  considered  that  that 
water  has  been  recently  polluted  by  sewage  from 
animal  sources.  If  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  suspected  water  shows  the  presence  of  these 
bacilli,  as  reported  in  your  analysis,  there  must  be 
about  10  times  as  many  bacilli  present,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  sewage  pollution  is  accordingly  that  much 
stronger. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  health  laws  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  in  my  own  State,  New  York,  such  pollu¬ 
tion  of  streams  by  municipal  sewage  would  not  be 
permitted.  If,  upon  presentation  of  the  facts  to 
your  State  Department  of  Health,  that  body  refuses 
to  take  any  action,  I  presume  that  your  only  remedy 
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would  be  an  action  at  law  against  the  town  for 
damages,  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  unite  with 
your  neighbors  in  a  strong  protest  to  your  State 
health  authorities,  and  to  the  local  ones,  as  well, 
before  assuming  an  expensive  and  uncertain  legal 
contest.  You  should  know,  also,  that  unless  the 
samples  of  water  submitted  to  your  board  of  health 
for  examination  were  properly  taken,  under  the  pre¬ 
cautions  necessary  in  such  cases,  the  report  is  of  no 
value  and  no  legal  action  should  be  taken  with  it  as 
a  basis.  m.  b.  d. 


Installing  a  Siphon. 

I  have  a  well  15  feet  deep  with  3%  feet  of  water 
in  it.  I  would  like  to  siphon  it  down  to  the  barnyard, 
which  is  230  feet  from  the  well,  with  two  feet,  fall 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Can  this  be  done,  and  if 
so,  how  should  I  proceed?  Can  I  put  a  faucet  in  at 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  let  the  water  run  as  I  need  it? 
Weston,  Or.  J.  w. 

THERE  are  sometimes  found,  especially  in  hilly 
country,  conditions  where  the  siphon  can  be 
installed  to  advantage  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  farm  buildings.  A  spring  or  well  located 
on  a  hillside  so  that  the  water  level  is  above  the 
point  of  discharge  furnishes  such  a  condition.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  suction  pump  water  is  forced  through 
the  siphon  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and, 
like  the  suction  pump,  it  will  lift  water  only  to  a 
certain  height.  If  a  perfect  vacuum  could  be  se¬ 
cured  and  held,  water  could  be  carried  over  a  raise 
of  about  34  feet  but  in  practice  it  is  found  best  not 
to  go  much  above  25  feet  and  a  lesser  lift  is  desir¬ 
able.  In  action  the  water  in  the  long  leg  being 
heavier  than  that  contained  in  the  short  one  flows 
out,  exhausting  the  air  in  the  pipe,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  plunger  does  in  the  pump,  and 
water  is  forced  up  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  fill  the  vacuum 
thus  formed.  This  action  is  continuous  as  long  as 
the  siphon  continues  to  flow. 

Although  very  simple  there  are  several  points 
that  should  be  observed  in  installing  a  siphon  to  get 
good  and  continuous  action.  Ordinary  well  or 
spring  water  carries  a  certain  amount  of  air  in  so¬ 
lution.  Air  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  small  amount  is  absorbed.  As  the  water 
flows  through  the  siphon  some  of  this  air  is  liber¬ 
ated  and  being  lighter  than  the  water  collects  at  the 
highest  point.  As  the  amount  of  air  increases  at 
this  point  the  siphon  discharges  slower  and  slower 
until  finally  an  “air  bind”  is  formed  and  the  siphon 
stops.  To  prevent  this  the  top  part  of  the  siphon 
should  be  laid  level  as  shown  in  Fig.  292,  leaving 
no  one  high  pocket  for  the  air  to  fill  and  resulting 
in  more  of  it  being  carried  down  the  long  leg  of  the 
siphon  to  the  discharge  opening.  To  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air  other  than  that  contained  in  the 
water,  the  whole  siphon  should  be  perfectly  air¬ 
tight,  especially  over  the  bend,  where  a  very  min¬ 
ute  leak  will  result  in  an  air  pocket  and  a  stopped 
siphon.  All  joints  should  be  well  coated  with  white 
lead  or  plumber’s  “dope”  and  drawn  up  tight.  The 
use  of  lead  pipe  is  sometimes  advised  for  this  part 
of  the  line. 

The  siphon  will  not  start  until  filled  with  water. 
Different  methods  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Some¬ 
times  a  pipe  is  connected  in  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  after  plugging  both  ends  water  is  poured  in 
through  the  funnel  until  the  siphon  is  full.  If  air 
in  the  pipe  bothers  about  filling,  loosen  the  lower 
plug  allowing  it  to  escape.  After  the  pipe  is  full 
close  the  valve  below  the  funnel  and  remove  the 
plugs,  letting  the  water  start.  Another  way,  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  first,  is  to  connect  a  force  pump  to 
the  end  of  the  line  and  fill  it  with  water  by  this 
means.  An  ordinary  spray  pump  and  hose  will 
answer.  A  third  way  is  to  connect  in  a  tee  as 
shown.  A  pitcher  pump  mounted  on  this  tee  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  for  filling  the  pipe  with  water.  This 
pump  is  left  in  place,  then,  if  at  any  time  the  siphon 
should  show  signs  of  “petering  out,”  a  few  quick 
strokes  of  the  pump  handle  will  remove  the  air 
and  set  all  right  again,  the  lower  end  being  closed. 
The  first  mentioned  scheme,  though  the  cheapest, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  likely  to  admit  a 
small  amount  of  air.  If  this  plan  is  used  it  is  well 
to  have  a  water-tight  connection  between  the  funnel 
and  the  upright  pipe  and  to  keep  water  standing 
in  the  funnel  above  the  valve.  This  seals  the  valve 
itself  but  there  still  may  be  a  minute  leak  where 
the  valve  is  screwed  to  the  pipe. 

For  controlling  the  flow  a  float  may  be  arranged 
as  shown  in  the  bottom  of  the  watering  trough,  or 
a  faucet  can  be  used  as  suggested  by  J.  W.  It  should 
be  remembered  though  that  in  a  siphon  with  so 
little  difference  in  vertical  length  of  leg  the  flow 
will  not  be  very  fast.  This  will  be  especially  true 
if  a  small  size  pipe  is  used.  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  pipe  smaller  than  one  inch  and  1*4  or  I%- 
inch  would  be  better.  e.  h.  s. 
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Producing  Superior  Sugar-beet  Seed. 

Selecting  an  Improved  Strain. 


B 


ULLETIN  13G  from  tlie  Utah  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  beet  seed.  It  seems  that  it  is  now 
only  150  years  ago  that  sugar  from  beets  was  ex¬ 
tracted  even  in  the  laboratory.  At  that  time  the 
proportion  of  sugar  in  the  beet  was  so  low  that  the 
cost  of  getting  if  out  was  more  than  the  sugar  was 
worth.  In  1747  a  Prussian  chemist.  Margaff.  was 
able  to  get  5%  of  sugar  from  beets.  Now  beets  con¬ 
taining  14  to  20%  of  sugar  are  regularly  produced, 
and  this  change  has  been  brought  about  by  breed¬ 
ing  and  selection  of  the  “mother  beet” :  that  is.  the 
beets  that  are  carried  over  for  producing  seed. 
It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  selection  of  these 
beets  for  producing  high-class  seed.  Tf  this  is  not 
done  the  percentage  of  sugar  rapidly  decreases. 
Fig.  204  shows  a  sample  mother  beet  growing  in 
Utah.  It  is  called  a  good  specimen,  and  the  seed 
is  shown  as  it  develops  on  the  beet.  The  work  of 
selecting  these  mother  beets  requires  hard  and  pa¬ 
tient  work.  In  the  first  place  there  must  he  the 
proper  shape  in  the  beet.  Then  when  these  shapely 
roots  are  selected,  fair  samples  of  the  flesh  are 
taken  out  and  analyzed.  Those  which  give  a  low 
analysis  of  sugar  are  rejected.  The  beets  which 
analyzed  high  in  sugar  are  carried  through  tin*  Win¬ 
ter  and  planted  out  in  the  Spring  for  the  seed  crop. 
It  will  not  always  follow  that  these  high-testing 
mother  beets  will  produce  the  right  kind  of  seed. 
Only  those  are  selected  which  show  their  power  of 
producing  seed  which  gives  another  crop  of  the  high- 
testing  roots.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  high-test¬ 
ing  beets  do  not  possess  the  power  of  conveying  this 
high  analysis  through  their  seed,  while  others  do. 
Thus  before  establishing  a  full  strain 
of  mother  seed,  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  seed  from  the  second  generation, 
plant  this  seed  and  then  average  sam¬ 
ples  of  roots  taken  from  if  and  reserve 
only  those  which  continue  the  high 
analysis  through  several  generations. 

For  instance  there  might  be  a  mother 
beet,  a  small  sample  from  which  gave 
1SG  of  sugar.  This  beet  would  be 
planted  in  the  Spring  to  produce  seed, 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  This  seed 
would  he  planted  and  the  roots  grown 
from  it  would  be  tested  in  their  turn. 

They  might  show  only  14%  or  less  of 
sugar,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
rejected.  Another  mother  heet  of  high 
analysis  might  from  its  seed  give  a 
class  of  beets  running  17%  or  18% 
and  if  seed  from  these  beets  in  their 
turn  also  gave  high-testing  roots,  it 
would  be  evident  that  this  strain  was 
fixed  in  its  habit  of  producing  high- 
testing  roots.  Nothing  but  this  patient 
and  long-continued  work  can  make  sure 
provement  in  a  strain. 

In  Utah  this  work  has  been  carried  on  now  for 
some  years  and  is  developing  into  an  excellent  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  demand  in  this  country  for  about 
7.500,000  pounds  of  sugar  beet  seed.  Thus  far  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  this  has  been  produced  in  the 
country,  and  this  means  that  $1,000,000  must  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  each  year  for  beet  seed.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  Utah  a  business  of  producing  this 
high-class  seed  may  be  developed.  The  climate  is 
admirable  for  the  purpose;  irrigation  may  control 
the  amount  of  moisture  required,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  many  of  the  insects  winch  prey  upon 
the  beet  in  other  sections.  Out  of  an  average  of 
many  trials,  it  was  found  that  each  mother  heet  pro¬ 
duced  a  little  less  than  one  pound  of  seed.  It  would 
not  of  course  be  possible  to  figure  from  this  that  be¬ 
cause  there  are  7.000  beets  on  an  acre  there  would 
surely  be  7.000  pounds  of  seed.  As  an  average  of 
three  years  it  was  found  that  1.372  pounds  of  seed 
were  produced  to  the  acre.  At  the  regular  whole¬ 
sale  price  for  seed  this  would  mean  from  $180  to 
$-(,5  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  raising  an  acre,  in¬ 
cluding  the  seed,  cleaning  and  thrashing,  is  $95. 

I  here  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  good  opportunity 
tor  producing  a  supply  of  high-class  seed  in  Utah. 


than  one  that  cost  $2,000.  I  find  that  it  will  ac¬ 
complish  as  much  work  on  the  road  as  two  teams 
of  horses.  My  teams  are  on  the  place  all  the  time, 
and  I  can  do  better  work  cultivating  and  keep  my 
horses  in  better  condition  than  when  doing  the 
road  work  along  with  the  farm  work.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  gets  there  quicker  than  horses, 
hence  a  saving  in  man's  time,  also  enables  me  to 
start  for  market  later  and  get  there  sooner,  which 
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sometimes  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  tune 
figured  at  $1.50  per  day.  j.  c.  Hendrickson. 

l’res.  N.  .1.  Horticultural  Society. 

Regarding  the  value  and  efficiency  of  motor 
trucks  for  farm  uses,  I  interviewed  several  truck 
farmers  who  have  used  them  several  years;  they 
all  agree  that  with  proper  care  and  handling  they 
are  a  valuable  piece  of  farm  equipment.  They  are 
time  savers  and  are  easy  to  operate  and  much  more 
comfortable  to  do  the  necessary  marketing  in 
stormy  weather  than  with  the  team  and  wagon. 
One  of  these  men  gave  me  the  following  items: 


The  Beautiful  Western  New  York. 

.  Prospects  for  Coming  Season.. 

WONDER  if  you  have  ever  been  through  West¬ 
ern  New  York  in  a  Spring  like  this?  It  is  surely 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  I  have  had  several  auto 
rides  of  50  or  GO  miles,  besides  a  trolley  ride  of 
like  distance,  and  I  have  never  seen  this  country 
when  it  was  more  glorious.  Every  tree  loaded  with 
blossoms,  apple,  peach,  cherry,  prune,  plum,  apri¬ 
cot.  quince,  and  every  shrub  gorgeous  with  a  riot  of 
colors.  And  then  the  fields  are  such  a  fine  green. 
The  season  has  been  simply  ideal  for  meadows  and 
wheat.  In  all  my  riding  I  did  not  see  one  poor 
piece  of  whea  t :  some  of  course  were  not  as  good  as 
others  but  not  one  that  you  could  or  would  call  a 
failure.  A  good  many  pieces  of  Alfalfa  that  would 
do  Joe  Wing’s  heart  good  to  see,  and  the  clover  and 
Timothy  thick  and  rank,  and  the  pastures  such  as 
to  make  a  cow  or  steer  do  its  full  duty  either  at 
the  pail  or  in  laying  on  flesh.  If  ever  there  was  a 
land  on  which  the  Creator  smiled  when  he  made  it, 
it  surely  was  Western  New  York. 

Cats  are  coming  along  well,  seeding  being  prac¬ 
tically  over,  some  pieces  of  corn  planted  and  others 
being  fitted.  Toward  Geneva  there  seemed  to  be  a 
good  many  planning  for  a  large  acreage  of  cabbage, 
judging  from  the  plants  growing,  all  of  which  were 
protected  by  cotton  cloth. 

I  think  from  all  I  learn  that  the  potato  acreage 
will  be  curtailed.  The  past  season  being  such  a 
disastrous  one  many  will  be  inclined  to  plant  less. 

I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  market  the 
past  year.  With  wheat  and  beans  high  there  should 
have  been  a  turning  to  potatoes,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  so.  and  as  a  result  we  bad  a  dragging  market 
all  (lie  year,  and  now  they  are  only  paying  20  cents 
I  am  told,  at  the  loading  stations.  I 
don’t  believe  that  you  can  raise  a 
bushel  of  tubers  for  less  than  35  to 
40  cents,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
crop  and  how  situated  in  reference  to 
market.  There  will  probably  be  a 
large  acreage  of  beans,  as  the  price 
has  been,  and  still  is,  high.  This  will 
also  have  a  tendency  to  curtail  the 
acreage  of  potatoes.  c.  i. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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of  an  im- 


The  Manure  Pile  as  a  Fly-trap.  Fig.  293. 

“Have  used  my  truck  three  years:  have  made 
about  200  trips  to  market  (10  miles  distant)  per 
year.  Often  making  three  trips  per  day  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  start  away  with  a  loaded  truck  at 
4  a.  m.  than  to  feed  and  prepare  a  team  of  horses 
and  start  out  at  2  a.  m.,  as  would  he  necessary  to 
reach  the  market  during  the  market  hours."  He  is 
often  home  at  7  a.  in.  in  time  to  do  a  substantial 
days  work  with  rested  horses;  can  do  his  farm  work 
with  fewer  horses,  with  correspondingly  less  shoe¬ 
ing.  wagon  and  harness  repairs. 

The  repairs  on  this  truck  during  the  three- veurs’ 


Experience  With  Motor  Trucks. 

I  Ail  using  a  one-ton  auto-truck  for  the  second 
.'ear.  and  find  it  invaluable  to  me  in  my  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  no  data  to  give  you  as  to  how  much 
business  a  man  should  have  to  use  one;  one  must 
be  his  own  judge  of  that.  I  solved  the  problem  in 
this  way.  I  secured  a  one-ton  truck  for  $850.  The 
inteiest  or  capital  invested  is  not  so  great  as  it 
would  be  on  a  larger  and  higher-priced  car.  and  I 
tan  better  afford  to  have  it  idle  when  not  in  use 


Mother  Beet  Showing  Seed.  Fig.  294. 

service  have  been  less  than  $50.  The  average  oper¬ 
ating  expense  (gasoline  and  oil)  is  about  50  cents 
per  trip  of  about  25  miles,  nearly  all  this  distance 
on  State  roads.  During  this  time  he  had  no  motor 
troubles  or  accidents  of  any  kind.  This  truck  is 
used  for  road  work  only.  Other  operators  of  trucks 
report  similar  results  where  the  owners  operate 
them-  g.  w.  d. 

Western  New  York. 


A  Maggot  Fly-Trap. 

Diminishing  the  Nuisance  in  Manure. 

r  is  now  well  known  that  the  com¬ 
mon  house-fly  breeds  in  fresh  horse 
manure.  While  it  will  breed  in 
other  forms  of  manure  or  trash,  it  pre¬ 
fers  the  horse  manure,  and  there  are 
very  few  of  the  young  flies  produced 
in  other  substances.  If  the  horse  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  properly  handled,  there¬ 
fore.  either  to  keep  the  flies  away  from 
it.  or  to  carry  substances  which  kill  the  young  flies, 
we  can  greatly  diminish  this  nuisance.  Equal  parts 
of  kainit  and  acid  phosphate  used  in  the  stable  and 
on  the  manure  pile  will  greatly  help.  One  of  the 
most  effective  remedies  for  this  purpose  is  powdered 
borax,  which  when  sifted  over  small  piles  of  ma¬ 
nure  will  destroy  many  of  the  young  flies. 

The  scientists  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  now  developed  a  new  fly-trap  which  appears 
to  give  very  good  results.  This  trap  is  based  upon 
the  fact  observed  by  the  scientists  that  the  mag¬ 
gots  which  represent  one  part  of  the  life  history  of 
the  fly  move  about  in  the  manure  pile.  The  trap 
was  contrived  to  work  them  out  of  the  pile  in  this 
stage  of  their  life  and  destroy  them.  Briefly  de¬ 
scribed,  this  trap  consists  of  a  shallow  concrete 
basin  near  the  stable,  and  where  the  manure  is 
thrown  out.  A  concrete  floor  is  first  laid  22  feet 
long  and  12  wide.  A  wall  or  rim  of  concrete  four 
inches  high  and  four  inches  thick  is  run  around  this 
floor.  An  outlet  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter  runs 
from  one  corner  of  this  floor  to  a  basin  or  pit. 
There  is  a  slope  to  the  floor,  so  that  water  will  run 
easily  through  this  pipe.  On  the  floor  of  this  con¬ 
crete  basin  is  placed  a  wooden  platform  20  feet, 
long  and  10  feet  wide.  This  is  raised  upon  legs 
one  foot  high.  The  framework  of  the  platform  is 
made  of  2x4  studding.  Across  the  top  of  this  frame¬ 
work  are  nailed  strips  10  feet  long,  1  Vi  inch  thick, 
and  one  inch  wide.  These  strips  are  nailed  one  inch 
apart,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  manure 
is  thrown  out  upon  this  slatted  platform,  and  is 
piled  up  to  a  height  of  3Vj  to  four  feet.  This  plat¬ 
form  was  found  just  about  large  enough  to  hold 
the  manure  made  by  three  horses  in  two  months. 
Every  day  after  the  fresh  manure  is  thrown  on, 
the  manure  pile  is  sprinkled  with  water.  Enough 
is  used  thoroughly  to  moisten  the  manure,  but  not 
to  leach  through.  The  concrete  basin  below  the 
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platform  is  kept  covered  about  half  an 
inch  deep  with  water.  As  maggots  form 
in  the  manure  they  move  about  and  down, 
as  the  manure  is  wet.  They  drop  into 
the  concrete  basin  and  are  drowned.  Once 
a  week  or  so  the  water  in  this  basin  is  let 
out  through  the  pipe  into  the  cistern.  It 
may  either  be  pumped  back  over  the 
manure,  or  pumped  out  and  used  as  a 
fertilizer.  This  simple  contrivance  has 
taken  care  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
maggots  formed  in  the  manure  pile.  The 
dead  maggots  were  taken  out  of  the 
basin  and  counted,  and  the  manure  itself 
carefully  examined  to  see  how  many  were 
left.  Tests  were  also  made  in  the  stables 
and  in  nearby  houses  to  see  if  this  remedy 


actually  reduced  the  number  of  flies.  It 
certainly  did  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

A,  picture  of  such  a  maggot  trap  is 
shown  at  Fig.  293,  page  775,  this  being 
taken  from  the  government  bulletin  on 
the  subject.  The  point  about  all  this  is 
that  having  discovered  the  habits  of  the 
house-fly,  and  knowing  thoroughly  just 
how,  when  and  where  it  breeds,  practical 
men  are  now  taking  hold  of  the-  subject 
and  finding  effective  remedies.  There  is 
no  use  any  longer  to  “swat  the  fly,”  that 
is  to  try  and  kill  them  one  by  one  after 
they  have  grown  up.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  go  right  to  the  cradle,  and  with  the 
energy  required  to  kill  one  adult  put  1,000 
or  more  of  the  young  flies  out  of  business. 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


The  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Belt. 

Part  L 

The  Home  Of  Native  Grapes. — This 
area  given  to  the  growing  of  grapes  is 
known  by  many  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
as  the  largest  area  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  table  grapes  of  American  parent¬ 
age.  While  it  is  true  that  California  is 
more  extensive  in  the  production  of  this 
fruit,  yet  the  varieties  there  grown  are 
largely  of  the  Vinifera  or  Old  World  spe¬ 
cies,  a  large  part  of  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  wines  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  raisins.  When  the  industry  was 
first  started  in  the  Chautauqua  Belt,  and 
for  many  years  after  its  foundation,  the 
crop  was  consumed  for  dessert  purposes, 
but  for  the  past  decade  a  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion  has  been  taking  place;  fewer  and 
fewer  shipments  have  been  made  each 
year  to  distant  markets  for  table  use, 
while  more  and  more  of  the  tonnage  has 
been  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  un¬ 
fermented  grape  juice. 

Location  And  Climate. — The  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Belt  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  varies  in  width 
from  two  to  five  miles,  extending  from 
Derby  on  the  east  to  Erie,  Penn.,  on  the 
west,  a  distance  of  approximately  65 
miles.  Vineyards  are  planted  throughout 
the  entire  width  of  this  strip  from  the 
lake  on  the  north  to  the  bounding  ridge 
on  the  south,  which  limits  the  area  for 
their  succesful  culture.  This  ridge  has 
an  average  altitude  of  over  700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  about  1,300  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  atmosphere  between 
the  lake  and  the  ridge  is  modified  much 
by  the  absorbed  heat  of  the  Summer 
given  off  by  the  lake  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter,  while  the  development  of  growth 
is  retarded  in  the  Spring  by  the  cold  air 
that  arises  from  the  ice-covered  surface. 
The  climate  is  very  unlike  that  of  the 
region  just  over  the  ridge.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  that  severe  freezes  are  reported 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  south,  during 
the  harvest  period,  while  the  freezing 
point  has  not  been  threatened  within  the 
vineyard  area.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  bounding  ridge  on  the 
climate  of  the  “Belt”  I  refer  to  the  Fall 
of  1909.  In  this  season,  during  the  har¬ 
vest,  ice  formed  in  the  middle  and  east¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  region,  but  owing  to 
the  heavy  foliage,  the  fruit  was  not  in¬ 
jured.  Twenty-five  miles  to  the  west, 
where  the  extreme  width  of  the  “Belt” 
is  not  over  two  miles,  no  such  freeze  oc- 
cured. 

Soil  Types. — In  general  there  are 
three  parallel  east  and  west  roads,  tra¬ 
versing  the  Belt,  and  in  places  where  the 
Belt  widens  there  are  more.  These  roads 
in  general  follow  the  contour  of  the  shore 
lines  of  the  lake.  Each  road  is  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  altitude  and  is  formed  of  three 
different  soil  types,  namely,  Dunkirk 
Clay,  Dunkirk  Gravel  and  Dunkirk 
Shale  Loam.  The  Dunkirk  Clay  grad¬ 
uates  into  Dunkirk  Silt  Loam  in  many 
places.  Variations  from  these  soils  are 
found  in  abundance  at  many  places,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  vineyards  of 
an  individual  grower  to  include  two  or 
more  soil  types.  The  larger  acreage  of 
the  New  York  part  of  the  Belt  is  on 
Dunkirk  Clay  and  Clay  Loam.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  this  region  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted,  by  soil  and  climate  for 
successful  culture  of  the  American  grape. 

Extent  Of  The  Industry. — The  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  region  is  about  35  years 
old.  Starting  with  small  and  scattered 


vineyards,  a  steady  increase  in  acreage 
has  followed  until  now  nearly  40,000 
acres  are  planted  to  grapes.  The  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau  reports  12,930,000  grape¬ 
vines  in  Chautaqua  and  Erie  counties  in 
1S99  and  1G, 924, 000  in  1909,  a  30-per¬ 
cent  increase.  In  the  following  table 
the  amount  of  grapes,  by  carloads,  that 
has  been  shipped  or  sold  since  1900  from 
this  important  region,  is  shown.  These 
figures  were  compiled  by  the  Grape  Belt 
and  Farmer. 

Table  I. 


Grape  Production  in  Chautauqua  Belt,  1900-1913. 


1900  (estimated) 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 


1908. 

1909. 


1910  (estimated) 

1911  . 

1812 . 

1913  . 

1914  . 


8000  cars 
6669  cars 
5062  cars 
2952  ears 
7479  cars 
5362  cars 
5364  cars 
5186  cars 
4323  cars 
7561  cars 
5700  cars 
8100  cars 
7528  cars 
3957  cars 
8386  cars 


91629  cars 

The  figures  show  something  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  grape  industry  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  production  of  other  fruits. 
Of  the  8386  cars  harvested  in  1914, 
2923  cars  were  pressed  into  wine  and 
unfermented  juice.  The  use  of  this 
amount  of  tonnage  for  these  purposes 
eclipsed  all  former  records,  while  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  cars  produced  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  yield  for  the  Belt  for  the  past  14 
years.  When  a  grower  talks  of  grapes 
in  the  Chautauqua  Belt,  he  refers  to  but 
one,  the  Concord.  This  variety  com¬ 
prises  probably  99  per  cent,  of  the  total 
acreage.  The  Niagara  ranks  second, 
Worden  third  and  Moore’s  Early  fourth ; 
occasional  small  acreages  of  Delaware, 
Catawba,  Lindley,  Champion,  Clinton 
and  Agawam  are  found.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  growers  that  Concord  serves  so 
well  both  as  a  dessert  grape  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  unfermeuted  juice,  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  future  years 
other  varieties  will  be  utilized  for  blend¬ 
ing  with  Concord  juice  to  produce  fla¬ 
vors  and  colors  to  suit  all  tastes,  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  Concord  will  remain 
the  basis  for  the  juice  for  the  masses. 


Setting  The  Vines. — In  the  early 
years  of  grape  culture  here,  it  was  the 
usual  practice  to  set  the  roots  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  feet,  or  even  less  each  way. 
Later  the  pendulum  swung  toward  wider 
planting  of  nine  feet,  and  10  in  many 
instances.  At  the  present  time  the  stand¬ 
ard  distances  are  eight  by  eight  with  some 
favoring  rows  eight  feet  apart  with  vines 
in  the  rows  four  to  six  feet  apart.  No 
question  meets  with  such  diverse  opinions 
as  the  one  of  planting  distances.  The 
writer  favors  the  eight  by  eight  spaeings. 
It  is  often  said  that  in  the  early  days 
of  grape  growing  here,  it  was  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  stick  a  vine  in  the  soil  and  it 
would  make  a  thriving,  productive  vine 
without  much  attention.  Likewise  the 
older  growers  will  tell  you  of  how  it  was 
necessary  to  go  through  the  rows  with 
the  corn  knife  to  cut  the  shoots  apart, 
so  that  tillage  could  be  done.  Such  a 
vineyard  today  is  the  rare  exception. 
The  clearing  up  of  woodlands  has  result¬ 
ed  in  making  vineyards  wet,  while  the 
repeated  cultivation  has  exhausted  in 
many  cases  the  humus  content  of  the  soil 
to  the  extent  that  those  soils  cannot  re¬ 
tain  sufficient  moisture  for  the  vines’ 
needs.  Along  with  the  humus  loss  has 
gone  the  once  virgin  fertility.  F.  E.  o. 


3  feet  wide 


Chas.  C.  Gelder,  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  says:— 
“My  stand  of  Crimson  Clover  sown  in  over  60 
acres  of  standing  corn  in  1913  by  the  Eureka  One 
Horse  Seeder  was  the  best  and  most  uniform 
I  have  ever  had.” 


A  New  Seeder — Between  Rows 

Reduces  Labor  and  Assures  Better  Results 
Than  From  Any  Other  Method  or  Machine 

For  seeding  and  covering  seed  between  rows  of  corn,  etc.  Sows 
clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  etc.  17  flat 
teeth  cover  the  seed  to  any  depth  desired  and  leave  the  field 
level.  Wind  does  not  interfere.  Seeder  mechanism  and  teeth 
same  as  used  on  our  large  machines  for  11  years.  Accurate  and 
adjusts  for  various  quantities.  Shipped  from  branch  near  you. 

Eureka  One  Horse  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

also  forms  dust  mulch  and  kills  weeds.  It  Is  an  ideal  cultivator 
for  farm  or  garden.  Works  close  to  small  plants.  Any  of  the 
teeth  can  be  removed.  Light  weight  with  greatest  strength — 
all  parts  of  steel  or  malleable  iron,  except  handles.  Easily 
operated.  Low  price.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1200,  Utica.  N.Y. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME 
and  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING 
-NO  CLOGGING 


Accurate  indicator  for  100  to  3,500  lbs.  per  aero 
whether  material  be  wet,  dry,  sticky,  lumpy,  heavj 
or  light.  Write  for  booklet  R  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mast. 

We  guarantee  to  diitribute  lime  with  unburnt  core  or 
small  rocks  in  it. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

-  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  - 


I  for  potatoes — 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 

work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  saveall  of  the  crop  in  good  condition. 

I 


IRON  AGE  pagers 


No.  155 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


Wheels.  32  or  28  Inch,  Elevator,  ea  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed.turnsshort  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  looklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 

Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

/ — >  •  Everlasting  Iff  "J  /* 

Grimm  Alfalra 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa”, 
and  sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Atfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


C  YY  F  F  T  ^EED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
*  treated  forfull,  quick  germination. 
^1  rwriPO  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

L/L/VJ  V  JC*K  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky 


COW  PEAS  at  WHOLESALE 
MILLET  b  CLOVER 

*  DDt.162.Baltimore.Md. 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers 


Dpt.  162  .Baltimore,  Md. 

Established  1870. 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

beat*  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  food.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  also  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will 
operate  as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier 
and  faster  than  any  $5,  $10  or  $15  spray- 
pump.  Insist  on  your  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  little  implement.  Prepaid, 
Circulars. 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO.,  Dept.H,  Poughkeepsie,  N.T. 


'itcupF 


FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

{Baskets,  Ladders,  Etc. 


SENT)  FOR  CATALOG  I  E 


BACON  &  CO. 

Casport,  N.  Y. 


INSIST  ON  YOUR  DEALER 
FURNISHING  SEED  OATS  IN 
BAGS  BEARING  THIS  TAG 


Fancy  Recleaned 

SEED  OATS 

FROM 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO. 

WAVERLY  NEW  YORK 


FRONT 


Thcae  SELECTED  STOCK  from  which  bite 

Cats,  light  o*t*  Arid  pin  oalt  l«*ve  been  removed  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  beat  heavy  oat*.  They  have  been  rrc lean¬ 
ed  to  remove  foul  aeed  and  dirt  and  before  shipment 
have  been  toted  to  insure  high  germinating  qualities. 

If  you  plant  oat*  to  raise  oat*  and  get  the  largest 
return*  (or  your  work  and  investment,  it  will  pay  you 
to  plant  only  sec<f  that  will  grow  and  produce  strong 
plant*.  False  and  light  ooU  will  not  grow.  at>d  pin 
UU5  grow  pin  oat*.  Good  oaU  with  strong  germinat¬ 
ing  quail uc»  produce  atxongef  .  plant*  insuring  Jaxgo 
(Stunt* 


BACK 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  SWKET  POTATO,  TOMATO,  PEPPER, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  EGG  PLANTS 
Leading,  varieties.  Laige  or  small  lots,  by  express  or 
mail.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKltY  L.  SQl  IltES  Item  sen  burg,  X.  Y. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  *VwTl£r 

l.OOO.  $*.50  per  10.000 :  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.50 
per  1,000;  OATH  FLOW*  Eli,  PEPPERS,  EGO  PLANTS,  $2.50 
per  1.000.  Send  fer  Met.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Brlttol,  Pa. 


D I  pa  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Pepper  and  Cei- 

t  I  Cl  1 1  lO  eir.  Also  Belgian  Hares.  Prices 

reasonable.  CHESTER  N.  OE  VINE,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Vpffpfahlo  Planfe — Tomato,  Pepper,  Celery,  Cauli- 
ICgCldUIG  ridlllb  fl0wer,  cabbage  and  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Bargo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants 

RUNNERand  POT-GROWN  forSummerand  Fall  Planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburo,  N.  T. 

PLANTS— Leading  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  $1;  Cab- 
rbage,75c. ;  Peppers, $1.25;  Cauliflower, $2.50; Celery. 
$1.50  per  1,000.  Pamphlet  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N  J. 

TnMAT0-pEPPER-EGG-SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY 
VIV1HIU  PLANTS.  Price  List  on  application. 
CUXO  BECKER,  :  VINELAND,  N.J, 

T>  •  J  __ qp_  •  w  "?fe  lb.  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
Dlnaer  AW  me  Agents  Wanted.  Sampleand 
Catalogue  Free.  Theo.  Burt  «fc  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  X  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue.  < 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . ?1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Xing  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 
Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbag'e,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  (Fishkill-on-Hudson)  New  York 
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General  Farm  Topics 


The  Buffalo  Tree-hopper. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy,  outside  of 
clean  cultivation  and  vigorous  pruning 
out  of  the  infested  wood  each  Spring,  for 
trees  severely  injured  by  Buffalo  tree- 
hopper?  I  have  an  acre  of  young  apple 
trees  about  three  years  old,  on  which  my 
tenant  has  heretofore  raised  corn  and 
vines  between  the  trees,  which  are  almost 
destroyed,  limbs  are  covered  with  deep 
irregular  scars  which  have  checked  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  I  gave  the  trees  a 
vigorous  pruning  and  painted  the  remain¬ 
ing  limbs  with  one  to  six  lime-sulphur 
solution  with  a  paint  brush  in  month  of 
March  as  an  experiment,  hoping  I  could 
reach  the  eggs  in  the  bark.  It  was  a 
tedious  job.  but  I  hated  to  have  those 
insects  get  the  best  of  my  orchard.  What 
do  you  think  of  a  strong  solution  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  say  two  ounces  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  decoction  of  tobacco  applied  to 
the  limbs  with  a  paint  brush,  as  I  did 
with  lime-sulphur  last  March,  just  before 
the  female  cuts  the  bark  to  lay  the  eggs? 
Will  you  also  tell  me  what  month  the 
eggs  are  laid?  I  have  an  old  orchard 
adjoining  which  is  in  an  Alfalfa  field 
that  is  also  becoming  badly  infested,  also 
another  orchard,  six  years  old,  orchard 
ground  planted  to  clover,  that  is  slightly 
injured.  c.  e.  o. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

From  the  rather  meager  information 
that  we  have  concerning  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  the  Buffalo  tree-hopper  it 
seems  that  the  adults  begin  to  appear 
about  July  1,  but  that  they  are  not 
abundant  until  after  the  middle  of  July. 
They  seem  to  begin  their  egg  laying, 
sometimes  in  late  July,  but  the  eggs  are 
apparently  deposited  mostly  in  August 
and  September.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
in  two  or  three-year-old  wood  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  they  remain  there 
until  the  following  April.  May  and  June. 
The  nymphs  either  drop  from  the  trees 
or  crawl  down  the  trunks  and  find  their 
way  to  certain  weeds  upon  which  they 
feed.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
data  that  any  substance  put  on  the 
branches  of  trees  to  deter  the  female 
from  depositing  her  eggs  must  be  applied 
by  the  middle  of  July  at  the  latest.  Per¬ 
haps  in  early  seasons  it  should  be  on 
the  branches  by  the  first  week  in  July. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
insect  cannot  be  effectively  controlled  in 
this  way.  It  would  be  impractical,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  coat  the  branches  of 
trees  in  an  effective  manner  with  any 
repellent  material.  At  any  rate,  I  would 
not  recommend  the  use  of  a  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  tobacco  and  arsenate  of  lead 
applied  with  a  paint  brush  to  the  limbs. 

It  would  be  safer  to  use  a  repellent  wash 
of  fish  oil  or  whale-oil  soap.  Dissolve 
two  or  three  pounds  of  the  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  add  crude  carbolic 
acid,  if  desired,  at  the  rate  of  1*4 
ounce  to  every  gallon  of  the  soap  solu¬ 
tion.  Paint  this  mixture  on  the  branch¬ 
es.  I  do  not,  however,  recommend  this 
method  of  control  with  any  great  degree 
of  confidence  that  it  will  be  effective. 
Since  the  nymphs  of  the  buffalo  tree- 
hopper  feed  upon  weeds,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  control  is  clean  culture  in 
and  about  the  borders  of  an  orchard. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Corn  Growing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bulletins 
that  has  recently  come  to  my  desk  is 
Bulletin  2S2  of  the  Ohio  Station.  I 
have  long  thought  that  the  work  of  Dr. 
Thorne  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
farmers  in  general  than  that  of  most 
other  stations.  It  is  not  laboratory 
work,  but  work  that  in  its  general  results 
is  of  use  not  only  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio, 
but  to  those  of  any  section,  and  I  have 
been  glad  to  note  that  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  up  there  in  Ohio  coincide  with 
results  I  have  had  farther  South,  so  far 
as  the  general  principles  are  concerned. 

The  Station  shows  the  value  of  a  short 
rotation  even  with  no  fertilizers  on  corn, 
for  the  three-year  rotation  as  compared 
with  the  continual  cultivation  of  corn,  no 
fertilizers  in  either  case,  made  a  yield 
l'-’i  per  cent,  greater,  and  this  from  rota¬ 
tion  alone.  It  was  found  that  as  small 
an  addition  of  acid  phosphate  as  40 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  manure  used  at  rate 
of  eight  tons  an  acre  made  9.31  bushels 
an  acre  more  than  the  same  amount  of 
manure  with  no  acid  phosphate.  I  have 
found,  and  so  have  others  whom  I  have 
urged  to  use  it,  that  where  we  have  a 
crop  of  Crimson  clover  turned  under  for 


corn  an  addition  of  400  pounds  an  acre 
of  acid  phosphate  broadcast  will  immense¬ 
ly  increase  the  corn  crop,  and  as  most 
farmers,  especially  in  the  South,  have  not 
the  manure,  the  Crimson  clover  can  very 
well  take  its  place. 

Another  fact  in  regard  to  the  corn 
crop.  I  have  always  found  that  the  best 
place  to  use  lime  in  the  rotation  is  after 
turning  under  a  sod  or  Crimson  clover 
for  corn.  And  yet  many  authorities  of 
late  years  insist  that  corn  is  less  benefited 
by  liming  than  many  other  crops.  Dr. 
Thorne  says  that  an  abundance  of  lime 
carbonate  in  the  soil  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cessful  corn  production.  He  found  that 
in  a  five-year  rotation  a  ton  of  burned 
lime  an  acre  applied  when  planting  corn, 
and  taking  an  average  of  the  crop,  in  the 
rotation,  the  application  was  worth 
$14.21  per  acre  per  rotation. 

The  score  card  judges  at  the  corn 
shows  have  uniformly  insisted  on  a  cylin¬ 
drical  ear  and  an  ear  well  filled  at  the 
tip.  At  the  Ohio  Station  in  a  nine-year 
average  the  tapering  ears  have  excelled 
the  cylindrical  ones  by  1.G5  bushels  an 
acre,  and  ears  with  bare  tips  were  very 
slightly  behind  those  with  covered  tips. 

I  have  found  that  the  ears  with  bare 
points  showed  an  effort  of  the  plant  to 
make  a  longer  ear,  and  that  the  ears  with 
covered  tips  tended  to  make  shorter  ears. 
It  was  found  that  grains  from  tip  and 
butts  made  hardly  any  difference  in  yield, 
maturity  or  any  important  feature,  but 
of  course  in  machine  planting  the  grains 
should  be  of  uniform  size,  and  hence  the 
middle  grains  are  used. 

Only  on  one  point  am  I  inclined  to 
differ  somewhat  with  Dr.  Thorne.  He 
says:  “The  principal  causes  of  barren 
plants  are  variations  in  season,  in  fer¬ 
tility  and  time  of  planting.”  Of  course 
there  will  be  more  barrenness  in  a  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  soil,  but  on  a  soil  of  uni¬ 
form  fertility  and  well  cultivated,  barren¬ 
ness  is  a  matter  of  heredity.  We  have 
here  in  Maryland  one  good  farmer  and 
corn  breeder,  Mr.  W.  Oscar  Collier,  who 
has  entirely  eliminated  barrenness  from 
his  fields  by  simply  pulling  out  the  green 
tassel  from  every  stalk  that  showed  no 
ear,  and  this  preventing  them  from  scat¬ 
tering  their  pollen  and  increasing  their 
number  and  character.  I  went  through 
Mr.  Collier  s  field  of  30  acres  in  every 
direction  and  failed  to  find  a  stalk  with¬ 
out  an  ear,  a  thing  I  never  saw  in  any 
other  field,  and  that  field  made  98% 
bushels  of  corn  an  acre. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 


Grain  With  Crimson  Clover. 

What  grain  is  best  to  sow  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  for  hay?  a.  b. 

We  should  use  Winter  wheat  with  the 
Crimson  clover,  if  we  wanted  to  make 
fodder  out  of  it.  Rye  will  give  more 
bulk  than  wheat,  but  it  does  not  make 
as  good  a  hay.  Wheat  and  Crimson 
clover  cut  together  when  the  latter  is  in 
bloom  will  make  a  fair  combination, 
which  most  stock  will  eat  readily. 


Lime  With  Rye. 

Would  it  pay  us  to  use  about  300 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  to  the  acre  on 
ground  with  rye  to  plow  under?  Will 
it  increase  the  yield?  \v.  v. 

Lawrence,  Mich. 

This  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  lime  if 
you  expect  immediate  results.*  The  object 
of  using  lime  when  plowing  under  a  green 
crop  is  to  prevent  souring  the  ground  if 
possible.  The  lime  also  acts  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  green  rye  and  make  it  more 
quickly  available.  In  our  own  case  we 
plan  to  use  about  500  pounds  of  air- 
slaked  lime  whenever  we  plow  a  crop  of 
rye  under,  and  have  found  it  a  profitable 
thing  to  do. 


Rye  and  Winter  Vetch. 

Does  rye  and  Winter  vetch  make  very 
good  hay  when  cured,  to  feed  cattle  in 
the  Winter?  A.  r. 

Rye  never  makes  a  first-class  hay;  it 
is  too  tough  and  wiry,  the  worst  of  the 
grains  in  this  respect.  You  can  cut  it 
before  it  comes  in  head  and  make  a  fair 
quality  of  fodder,  but  it  is  never  equal  to 
hay  made  from  oats,  barley,  or  wheat, 
lhe  vetch  cut  before  its  seed  is  ripe  and 
cured  along  with  the  rye  will  help  the 
quality  somewhat,  and  the  vetch  by  it¬ 
self  makes  a  fair  hay,  although  the  cattle 
do  not  eat  it  readily  at  first.  Any  fod¬ 
der,  however,  made  of  rye  is  more  or 
less  of  a  makeshift,  and  never  equal  to 
haj  made  from  other  grain.  If  you  want 
to  make  fodder  of  grain  and  vetch  sow 
wheat. 


i 

IF rite  it  on  the  film — at  the  time . 


Make  every  negative  more  valuable  by  permanently 
recording,  at  the  time  of  exposure,  the  all  important 
date  and  title.  It’s  a  simple  and  an  almost  instantaneous 
process  with  an 

Autographic  Kodak 

Whatever  is  worth  while  in  hand  camera  photography  is  found  in  the  Kodak.  So 
simple  that  the  amateur  can  make  good  pictures  from  the  very  start,  using  dependable, 
non  breakable  Kodak  films  with  which  the  camera  loads  in  daylight.  The  cameras 
themselves  are  accurate  and  reliable  in  every  detail,  the  lenses  are  of  the  highest  grade 
and  the  shutters  work  with  a  precision  that  is  a  mechanical  delight.  Kodak  films  may 
be  developed  without  a  dark-room  or  may  be  mailed  to  your  finisher— the  Kodak  print- 
mg  processes  are  simple  in  the  extreme.  Indeed  Kodak  has  come  to  mean  “photog¬ 
raphy  with  the  bother  left  out”  and  it’s  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

The  latest  Kodak  feature  is  the  Autographic  idea.  A  little  door  in  the  back  is 
opened  and  you  write  on  the  red  paper  of  the  Autographic  Kodak  cartridge  any  data  that 
y°u  I'ke  the  date  or  the  title  of  the  picture,  or  perhaps  you  photograph  a  friend  and 
then  he  writes  his  name  on  the  red  paper.  Or  you  can  write  down  the  details  about  the 
exposure  tor  future  guidance  — the  condition  of  light,  the  shutter  speed  and  the  stop 
opening  used.  In  photographing  the  children  you  write  down  their  age  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  made.  In  using  the  Kodak  in  a  business  way,  there  are  always  details  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  can  be  jotted  down  which  will  add  to  the  future  value  of  the 
photographic  record.  When  the  date  or  title  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  written  on 
the  red  paper,  is  exposed  for  a  second  or  so  to  the  sky  the  door  is  closed  again  and  upon 
development  such  writing  is  found  to  be  permanently  imprinted  on  the  film— occupying 
the  intersecting  space  between  negatives. 

Whether  photography  interests  you  from  the  business  side,  or  for  the  home  and 
travel  pictures  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pure  pleasure  of  picture  taking — the  camera 
becomes  doubly  useful,  doubly  fascinating  if  it  has  the  Autographic  feature.  There’s  no 
extra  charge  for  Autographic  film  and  Autographic  Kodaks  are  sold  from  $6.00  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  "Kodak  on  the  Farm,"  a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  that  you  will  enjoy.  There  is  no  charge. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  !?etsh?  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM? 


CYPRESS,  OF  COURSE. 

WELL,  FOR  WHAT?  AND  WHY? 

S' T3  Stable  floors,  and  for  floors  in  the  garage,  cellar,  poultry  house, 
corn  crib  and  root  cellar,  because  there  is  always  plenty  of 
moisture  in  these  places  and  no  known  wood  stands  up  against 
moisture  as  does  Cypress. 

fTO  R  Water  tanks,  hog  troughs,  water  troughs,  vats,  swill  tanks  and 
tubs,  and  especially  for  the  floor  in  the  hog  pen  or  in  front  of 
the  hog  troughs,  because  these  uses  are  the  most  trying  on  the 
endurance  of  wood  and  Cypress  is  famous  for  its  endurance. 

fTO  R  Vel1  ,and  Cist,ern  toPs-  spouting  to  carry  water  at  the  spring  or 
elsewhere,  culverts  under  the  public  highway  or  under  a  private 
— —  road,  because  Cypress  outlasts  all  other  known  woods  in  these 
and  other  like  services.  It  truly  is  “the  Wood  Eternal.” 

YOU  CAN  GET  CYPRESS 

AH  you  need  to  do  in  order  to  get  Cypress  lumber  and  shingles  for  use  on 
the  iarm,  is  to  insist  that  your  local  lumber  dealer  furnish  it  to  you.  If  he 
does  not  carry  it  in  stock  regularly,  he  may  be  induced  to  get  it  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  insistence  of  a  few  of  you  farmers.  But  if  he  sticks  it  out  and  refuses 
to  provide  the  one  lumber  that  is  most  famous  for  lasting,  then  you  write 

to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  of  the  nearest  _ _ 

lumber  yard  that  carries  Cypress  in  stock. 

y£4rAouRsELF  t°  ™e  books. 

THEY'RE  FREE.  SEE  COUPON. 

SEND  IT  TO  US  TOD  A  Y. 

Southern  Cypress  Mfrs’  Ass’n. 


1 26  Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
or 

1  26  Heard  Nat’l 
Bank  Bldg., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Address  nearest  office 
tor  quick  service) 


m& 
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So.  Cypress  Mfrs’  Ass'n. 
Department  126 

Please  send  me  the  books.  FREE, 
is  marked  in  the  following  squares: 
New  Silo  book.  Vol.  37.  Free  Plans 
Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

Farm  Needs  Book  (8  plans)  Vol.  20. 
Carpentry  Book.  (12plans)fVol.36. 
U  Testimonial  Book.  Vol.  24. 


R.F.D.- 


Town- 


State 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Early  Potato  Area. 


The  acreage  in  early  potatoes  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  this  year  and  last  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Florida :  1915. 

East  coast .  12,000 

Central  and  west  coast  4,400 
South  Carolina: 

Beaufort  County  ....  1,800 

Charleston  County  . .  7,500 

North  Carolina  : 

Northeastern  coast  . .  6,500 

Southeastern  coast  . .  4,200 

Virginia : 

Eastern  shore  .  100,000 

Norfolk  district .  26,500 


1914. 

12,000 

4.500 


2,000 

6,000 

5,900 

2,800 

75,000 

26.500 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 

Exports  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
for  week  ending  May  22  and  since  July  1 
were : 

Week.  Since  July  1. 

Wheat,  bu . 4,289.000  286,954.000 

Corn,  bu .  1.027.000  248.052.000 

Flour,  bbls .  275.000  12,577,000 

Oats,  bu .  2,578,000  80,540,000 

Rve,  bu .  492,000  12.522,000 


Stocks  in  store  were,  in  thousands  of 
bushels : 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

New  York  .  . 

..  2,320 

280 

1,216 

Philadelphia 

..  914 

185 

609 

Baltimore  . . 

. .  923 

969 

998 

Chicago  .  . .  . 

..  2,293 

6.117 

5.081 

Duluth  . 

..  2.475 

96 

106 

Minneapolis 

..  4.338 

398 

822 

Kansas  City 

. .  536 

1,550 

330 

Paul  Kuhn  reports  heavy  fly  damage  to 
wheat  in  Eastern  Illinois  and  Western 
Indiana,  and  corn  badly  delayed  by  heavy 
rains,  water  standing  in  many  fields. 

B.  W.  Snow  says  that  in  Missouri 
counties  bordering  the  river,  west  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  wheat  fields  covering  400,000 
acres,  one-third  of  the  crop  is  destroyed 
by  fly,  and  the  remainder  will  give  one- 
half  of  normal  yield.  He  estimates  the 
crop  of  the  entire  State  at  20.000.000 
bushels. 


Widespread  damage  rrom  frost  is  re¬ 
ported  in  New  York  and  New  England 
May  27.  In  the  Lake  Keuka  region  of 
New  York  one-fourth  of  the  grapes  are 
destroyed.  Great  damage  was  done  to 
strawberries  and  tender  vegetables  in 
Niagara,  Orleans  and  Onondaga  counties, 
the  mercury  dropping  to  29.  At  Rutland, 
Vt.,  it  was  26. 

May  24.  Grain  is  about  all  sowed  and 
in  some  places  is  up,  but  needs  rain  very 
much.  Stock  is  all  out  to  pasture,  but 
pastures  are  rather  short.  Quite  an  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  is  already  planted  for  early 
fodder ;  butter  brings  22  to  25 ;  cheese 
from  35  to  17.  The  F.  X.  Baumert  Co. 
paid  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  hundred 
for  milk  testing  1-10  per  cent  lower  than 
contract  called  for.  Eggs  are  20c.  per 
dozen.  Little  pigs  are  in  good  demand  at 
$3  each  ;  many  farmers  have  had  bad  luck 
with  pigs,  in  some  cases  losing  both  hog 
and  pigs.  A  quantity  of  last  year’s  hay  is 
being  pressed  and  shipped  now.  C.  .T.  D. 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

May  22.  Grass  looking  fine,  cattle  all 
out  to  pasture.  About  one-half  acreage 
corn  is  planted.  Potatoes,  20  cents  per 
bushel ;  hay  in  barn,  $8  per  ton.  Good 
fresh  cows,  $75  to  $80.  A  very  little 
wheat  and  rye  raised  in  this  section. 
This  is  principally  dairy  section.  We 
have  a  Farm  Bureau  under  management 
of  E.  P.  Smith.  There  are  several  cow¬ 
testing  associations  connected  with  Farm 
Bureau,  both  of  which  are  proving  a 
great  benefit  to  farmers.  A.  n.  b. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

May  4.  This  is  a  dairy  section.  April 
butter  netted  us  31  cents ;  veal  calves.  8 
cents;  feed  calves,  6;  hogs,  6%.  Bulls 
that  weigh  3.000  and  more  we  can  sell  to 
the  butchers  for  6  cents  live  weight.  Good 
big  cows,  springers,  from  four  to  six  years 
old.  from  $50  to  $65  at  public  auction. 
Horses  from  $150  to  $225.  The  last  ear 
of  potatoes  that  was  shipped  from  here 
were  30  cents  a  bushel,  delivered  to  the 
car.  Apples  sold  last  Winter,  most  of 
them.  50  cents  a  bushel  picked  and  put 
in  the  cellar.  Eggs,  18c.  L.  G. 

Burlington,  Pa. 

May  25.  This  is  a  dairy  country. 
Cheese  made  April  17-23  sold  May  8  for 
15%c.  This  nets  the  patrons  $1.28  per 
100  pounds  of  milk.  Cheese  made  April 
23-May  1  sold  May  35  for  15  %c.  Made 
May  1-8  sold  May  22  for  16%c.  Divi¬ 
dends  are  not  made  out.  Cream  sold  at 
three  cents  per  test  during  April,  and 
May  1-15  for  2%  per  test  at  the  cream¬ 
ery  Cattaraugus.  Butter  at  store,  30c. ; 
eggs,  per  dozen,  20c.  Hogs  sold  at  7c. 
per  lb.  May  8.  There  is  no  market  for 
horses.  They  are  not  dealing  much  in 
cattle.  Potatoes  worth  25c.  per  bushel. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  J.  P.  s. 

May  20.  As  we  are  within  30  miles  of 
the  Philadelphia  market  the  chief  produc¬ 
tion  is  milk.  We  now  receive  from  $1.35 
per  100  pounds;  the  city  price  is  four 
cents,  freight  24  cents  for  40  quarts,  far¬ 
mers  furnishing  the  cans.  Cows  sell  from 
$70  to  $140  for  fresh  and  about  $50  for 
dry.  Horses  from  $135  to  $200;  mules, 
$250.  $500  a  pair.  Wheat  is  sold  as  soon 
after  harvest  as  possible,  as  it  is  all 


shipped  out,  and  the  only  buyers  are 
those  in  car  lots.  Last  year  the  price 
was  75  to  80  cents.  Corn  sells  now  for 
83.  I  sold  a  carload  in  December  for  67 ; 
oats,  50 ;  potatoes,  50 ;  calves,  8  to  9c. 
per  pound ;  pigs,  100  pounds,  from  7% 
to  30.  Hay,  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  T.  s.  D. 

Whitford,  Pa. 

Milch  cows  from  $85  to  $125.  Milk, 
May,  $1.30  per  100;  June,  $1.20;  July, 
$1.40 ;  August,  $1.50;  September,  $1.60. 
Milk  and  dairy  cattle  entirely  here ;  a 
few  apples  and  potatoes  grown  for  home 
consumption  only.  g.  l. 

Middleville,  N.  Y. 

May  24.  Good  milch  cows,  $70  to  $90. 
( 'alves,  fat,  skin-dressed,  $8  per  cwt. ;  fat 
hogs,  dressed,  12c.  per  lb.  Butter,  best 
dairy,  30c.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  21 ;  poultry,  old 
hens,  14.  Potatoes  very  cheap,  so  we 
are  feeding  ours  to  cattle ;  sold  some  for 
25c.  per  bushel.  t-,.  t. 

Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

May  11.  I  have  480  acres  to  Summer 
fallow  with  a  tractor.  We  have  had  line 
rain  for  the  last  three  days,  something 
new  for  this  dry  country.  There  are  good 
prospects  for  wheat,  much  of  which  was 
re-seeded  in  March.  At  present  I  have 
the  well-drillers  here.  They  struck  water 
at  138  feet,  getting  into  rock  at  three 
feet.  They  are  down  160  feet.  Most  of 
the  rock  was  basalt.  c.  .T.  n. 

Oregon. 

May  20.  Average  cows,  $60 ;  beef  by 
the  carcass,  30c.  pound  ;  veal  by  the  car¬ 
cass,  11%  ;  dressed  chickens  per  lb.,  19 ; 
butter,  country  rolls  per  lb.,  28 ;  milk, 
qt.,  7c. ;  buttermilk,  gal.,  10;  eggs.  20 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bush.,  60 ;  buckwheat,  85 ;  oats, 
60 ;  corn,  shelled.  75 ;  hay,  ton,  $16 ; 
straw,  $30;  hogs,  dressed,  per  lb..  10;  Oil 
City  market,  strawberries,  qt..  15 ;  new 
cabbage,  per  lb.,  5c.:  lettuce,  lb.,  14;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  15.  IT.  m. 

Reno,  Pa. 

Peaches  about  one-fourth  as  many  as 
last  year;  sour  cherries  a  good  half  crop; 
plums,  a  more  than  full  crop  of  all  kinds. 
Blight  is  causing  terrible  havoc  among 
pears,  Kieffers  and  all.  Many  apple  trees 
are  also  suffering  from  twig  blight.  Early 
apples  will  not  be  so  plentiful  as  last 
year,  while,  thoroughly  late  varieties 
promise  a  fair  crop  ;  not  many  apple  trees 
hereabout.  Alfalfa  looks  remarkably 
fine ;  most  Timothy  meadows  look 
healthy  ;  pastures  short.  Wheat  on  heavy 
soil  a  great  stand,  medium  soil  good,  wheat 
heading  out.  but  short,  thin  soils  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  dry  weather  lately.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  an  average  stand  and  healthy, 
scarcely  any  beetles  so  far.  Everything 
needs  rain  ;  but  a  few  light  rains  since 
the  midiTe  of  March.  r,.  f. 

Southwestern  Ohio. 


Boston  Market  Review. 

Strawberries  are  at  last  cheap,  while 
grapefruit  and  oranges  are  higher  owing 
to  decreased  receipts  of  the  latter.  Pine¬ 
apples  are  following  suit  to  the  straw¬ 
berries  by  coming  in  more  plentifully,  and 
prices  range  lower  as  a  result  at  $2.50 
per  crate,  while  strawberries  sell  at  12 
cents  to  16  cents  per  box.  Best  grape¬ 
fruit  sells  at  $4  per  box.  Oranges,  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock,  $2.25  to  $3.50;  Floridas. 
$3.50  and  $4.50;  lemons.  $3  and  $4  for 
Californias  and  $3  and  $3.50  for  foreign 
stock.  Best  large  bunches  bananas,  $3.50 
each,  others  $3.  $2.50  and  $3.50  for  yel¬ 
lows.  while  reds  sell  at  $4.50  for  best  and 
$3.50  and  $2.50  for  other  grades.  Apples 
hold  about  the  same  in  price,  but  demand 
is  slow  as  the  season  closes.  Best  Bald¬ 
wins.  $5  per  bbl. ;  others,  $3.50  and 
$2.50 ;  Spy.  $4.50 ;  Ben  Davis.  $2  and  $3 ; 
Russets,  $3.50  and  $2.75.  Western  box- 
fruit,  $2  to  $2.50  per  box. 

Asparagus  very  plenty  just  now  and 
cheap.  Jersey  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2  per 
dozen  ;  Southern,  75c.  and  $1  per  dozen  : 
native  about  $3  per  box.  Southern  peas 
plenty  at  $2.50  per  box;  string  beans 
about  $3  per  basket ;  cabbage,  $3  per 
crate.  California  celery,  $1.25  per  dozen  : 
native  cucumbers,  best.  $4  per  box ; 
others  $2  to  $3.50  per  hundred  a  box. 
Native  lettuce,  $1  per  box ;  spinach,  60c. 
per  bushel;  dandelions,  50;  beet  greens. 
75c ;  tomatoes,  native,  20c.  per  lb. ;  South¬ 
ern,  $3  and  $3.50  per  crate;  native 
onions,  $1.75  per  bag ;  Bermudas.  $150 
per  crate ;  potatoes  about  the  same,  90c. 
and  $1  per  bag,  with  supply  large ;  new 
Floridas,  $5.50  per  barrel ;  Bermudas,  $7 
per  barrel ;  sweets,  $2.25  a  box 

Eggs  in  medium  supply  with  prices 
ranging  from  25  to  27  for  fresh  Eastern 
and  23  and  24  for  Western  ;  good  West¬ 
ern  stock.  22  and  23.  Butter  lower  and 
demand  slow.  Best  creamery  in  tubs, 
32c.  per  pound ;  prints,  32%  ;  Western 
stock,  28  to  30c.  Cheese  firm  under  fair 
demand  for  home  trade  and  also  for  ex¬ 
port,  17%  and  18%  is  the  figure  most 
sales  are  made  at. 

Corn  and  meal,  85c.  per  bushel  for  the 
former  and  $1.62  per  bag  for  the  latter. 
Bran  per  ton.  $25.50 ;  mixed  feed.  $28 
and  $30 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $32.  Best  hay. 
$24  per  ton ;  other  grades,  $22  down  to 
$17. 

Dressed  beef.  11%  for  sides  of  best 
steers ;  cows,  10%  per  pound.  Spring 
lambs.  18e.  per  pound ;  yearling  15c. ;  best 
veal.  15c. ;  others,  11  to  13.  Dressed  fowls, 
native,  20 ;  Western,  18.  Broilers,  native, 


42c.  per  pound ;  Western,  25 ;  turkeys, 
23 ;  ducks,  18. 

Beef  on  hoof  at  Brighton.  $6.75  to 
$8.25  per  cwt.  Live  hogs,  8%c.  per  lb. ; 
dressed,  10.  The  horse  market  holds 
about  the  same  with  demand  slow  and 
quiet  and  sales  at  prices  of  last  few 
weeks.  Slow  money  and  not  very  heavy 
business,  combined  with  the  high  price  of 
feed,  forces  users  of  horses  to  carry  as 
few  as  can  be  got  along  with,  and  no 
extras.  A-  E-  p* 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  Seabrook  Farms, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  June  9. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  annual  Summer  field  meeting, 
farm  of  L.  L.  Richardson,  Leominster, 
June  10. 

Cottonseed  Crushers’  Association  of 
Georgia,  Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  June  14-16. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21- July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  conversion.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  23-25. 

Certified  Milk  Producers’  Association 
of  America,  eighth  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  30-July  1. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J..  August  18. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  -23-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Southwestern  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  consignment  sale,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  1. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
Annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Give  that  roof  a 
coat  of  Ever  jet 

IF  the  roof  is  new  it  will  last  twice  as 
long;  if  it’s  old  it  will  add  greatly  to 
its  life.  Everjet  is  a  black  carbon  paint 
that  does  not  crack,  peel  or  scale.  Best 
for  every  use  on  the  farm.  Booklet  free. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 
Cleveland  Minneapolis  Seattle  Birmingham 
Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 
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We  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest.  Our 
Presses,  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  etc., 
are  *  ‘the  standard. '  ’ 

&  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
St.,STracuse,H,Y, 

Established  /«??. 


PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 

■  -  1  -  ■  ALL  SIZES  STONE  - 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 


Two  men  were  out  hunting  prairie 
chickens.  A  game  guardian  passing  at 
the  time,  and  not  being  particularly  busy, 
demanded  with  officious  dignity  to  see 
their  licenses.  Immediately  one  of  the 
men  turned  and  ran  as  if  for  dear  life, 
and  led  the  game  guardian  a  stern  chase 
for  about  half  a  mile,  when  he  was 
caught.  “Now  show  me  your  license,” 
demanded  the  angry  officer.  The  man 
promptly  produced  it.  “Why  did  you 
run  when  you  had  a  license?”  asked 
the  surprised  guardian.  “Because  the 
other  fellow  hadn’t  one.  I  gave  him  a 
chance  to  get  away.” — Toronto  Sun. 


WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  “B,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Hose,  Parsons .  1,00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

S33  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


“  CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE  " 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

used  over  six  million 
barrels  of  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  to  build  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal — and  Atlas  only. 
Think  it  over,  and  for 
your  work  insist  on  Atlas. 
Look  for  this  trade  mark  in 
black  with  yellow  letters 
on  every  bag  of  cement. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St..  New  York 
CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  PH  I  LA  DEF  .PH  I A 


W  PORTLAND  %\ 

ATLAS 

U.CEHEHT*' 


THE  RURATv  NEW-YORKER 


Concrete  Spring-house. 

I  wish  to  make  a  concrete  spring- 
house  6x10  with  board  roof.  How  thick 
should  I  make  walls?  Will  six  inches  he 
thick  enough?  Can  I  use  coal  ashes  for 
concrete  work?  If  so  what  proportion, 
how  much  sand  and  cement  with  ashes? 
Is  it  necessary  to  sift  ashes?  e.  r.  e. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Six  inches  will  be  thick  enough  for  the 
wall  of  such  a  house  and  it  may  be  made 
of  clean,  sifted  cinders  if  desired,  though 
gravel  makes  a  stronger  wall.  One  part 
of  cement,  two  and  a  half  parts  of  clean 
coarse  sand  and  five  parts  of  clean  cin¬ 
ders  or  gravel  are  the  proportions  usu¬ 
ally  recommended  for  such  a  structure. 

M.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Rain-water  Sweet. 

I  have  a  cistern  taking  the  rain  water 
from  the  roof,  and  as  I  fear  some  odor 
may  in  time  arise.  I  want  to  guard 
against  it.  This  water  is  used  for  wash¬ 
ing  only  and  cistern  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  two  weeks  ago.  Can  you  suggest 
something?  a.  ir.  k. 

Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

If  a  shunt  is  arranged  to  carry  off  the 
first  water  falling  upon  the  roof  after  a 
dry  interval,  there  will  be  less  organic 
matter  in  the  cistern  to  decompose  and 
produce  a  disagreeable  odor.  Aerating 
the  water  by  splashing  it  or  pumping  air 
into  it  through  a  hose  will  also  help  to 
rid  it  of  offensive  odors.  A  frequent 
change  of  the  water  is  the  best  protec¬ 
tion,  but  if  used  only  for  washing  pur¬ 
poses,  the  odor  is  more  disagreeable  than 
dangerous.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Leaking  Well. 

We  have  a  drilled  well  103  feet  deep  ; 
it  reaches  limestone  and  leaks  away. 
Would  it  do  to  pour  concrete  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  about  10  feet?  A  neighbor  about 
eight  rods  away  has  plenty  of  water  in 
his  drilled  well  of  88  feet  depth.  He  has 
8-inch  easing ;  we  have  only  5-inch.  The 
old  well  dug  is  only  35  feet.  Would  it 
do  to  concrete  this  so  as  to  hold  rain 
water  gathered  from  the  house  roof  into  a 
small  cistern  of  tile  four  feet  across  and 
eight  feet  deep,  filtered  into  the  old  well 
from  the  small  cistern?  We  have  to  do 
something  for  water  and  I  am  anxious  to 
do  the  best  for  all  time  to  come.  J.  W.  A. 

.Tennerstown,  Pa. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  drilling  for 
water  supply  resulted  in  vertical  drain¬ 
age,  if  there  was  evidence  of  water  before 
drilling  that  last  10  feet.  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  try  to  make  the  well  hold  the  water 
by  filling  in  with  cement  as  suggested,  al¬ 
though  some  water  may  seep  down 
around  the  outside  of  the  casing.  As  to 
using  the  old  dry  well  as  a  cistern,  with¬ 
out  it  is  of  large  diameter,  4*4  to  five  feet, 
the  capacity  will  not  be  great  enough  to 
warrant  the  trouble  and  expense  of  chink¬ 
ing  in  and  cementing  the  open  stone  wall, 
as  it  is  usually  laid  up  in  a  well.  The 
more  practical  plan  would  be  to  dig  out  a 
long  narrow  cistern  at  some  convenient 
point,  having  it  deep  enough  to  be  safe 
from  freezing.  The  side  walls  and  bot¬ 
tom  to  be  of  concrete,  well  plastered.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  place  a  reinforced 
concrete  top  over  a  narrow  cistern.  Al¬ 
though  rain  water,  as  it  falls  from  the 
clouds,  is  practically  pure,  it  gathers 
much  objectionable  material  from  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  and  without  rains  are 
frequent  to  change  and  replenish  the 
store,  it  soon  becomes  stale.  For  house 
use  it  would  certainly  have  to  be  filtered. 
This  could  be  done  as  suggested,  as  the 
water  passes  from  the  small  cistern  to  the 
reservoir.  We  have  a  large  cistern  at 
the  barn ;  this  is  15  feet  deep,  and  is 
arched  over  jug  fashion.  The  water  is 
used  for  spraying  the  orchard,  and  at 
thrashing  time,  and  occasionally  for  the 
stock  during  a  drought  when  the  deep 
well  supply  is  low.  It  is  good  policy  to 
conserve  the  water  from  the  roofs,  for  if 
we  cannot  get  well  water  which  we  want, 
we  would  better  take  rain  water  which 
we  can  surely  get.  So  get  the  gallon 
capacity  of  a  cistern  having  a  flat  bottom 
and  square  corners,  multiply  the  inside  di¬ 
mensions  of  length,  depth  and  breadth  in 
teet  together,  multiply  again  by  1728,  and 
divide  by  231.  To  get  the  capacity  of 
round  cisterns  or  reservoirs  square  the 
radius  of  the  circle  in  feet,  and  multiply 
by  the  depth,  multiply  again  by  1728  and 
divide  by  231.  The  reservoir  for  the 
water  supply  from  a  spring  on  farms 


where  I  have  charge  of  this  class  of  work 
is  16  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  deep  ; 
if  filled  to  the  top  would  hold  a  little  over 
600  barrels  of  32  gallons.  The  overflow 
keeps  the  water  level  18  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  reservoir.  n.  e.  cox. 


ens  or  sheep  cannot  get  into  the  water 
supply  itself.  If  you  do  this  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  hens  or  sheep  that 
you  can  keep,  and  natural  drainage  from 
these  animals  is  perfectly  legitimate.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  man’s  duty  to  protect 
his  own  water  supply,  just  as  a  munici¬ 
pality  is  forced  to  buy  the  land  adjoining 
this  water  supply  in  order  to  protect  it 
form  pollution. 
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ty  distance”  varies  in  different  types  of 
soils,  and,  locally,  in  the  same  type  of 
soil,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  cesspool  should  be  dug  within  100 
feet  of  the  nearest  well;  and  it  should  be 
still  further  away,  if  possible. 

M.  B.  D. 


Avoiding  Water  Pollution. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  laws  in  Massachusetts  in  regard  to 
polluting  a  source  of  water  supply?  How 
near  may  a  man  keep  hens  or  sheep?  Is 
there  a  limit  to  the  number  kept?  I 
have  just  bought  four  acres  bordering  on 
a  man's  water  supply ;  about  one-third 
of  this  drains  on  a  slope  to  this  made 
pond.  Land  has  just  been  cleared  of 
brush  and  wood.  I  plan  to  give  hens  free 
range,  and  the  pond  is  on  the  far  side  of 
the  land,  so  most  of  the  droppings  will 
be  away  from  the  water.  Would  sheep 
alone  be  a  source  of  pollution?  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  feet  from  the  pond 
the  fence  should  be  if  there  is  danger? 

Berlin.  Mass.  m.  s.  w. 

If  your  land  adjoins  the  pond  which 
is  the  source  of  a  neighbor’s  water  sup¬ 
ply  you  must  fence  it  so  that  the  chiek- 


Cesspool  Near  Well. 

I  enclose  a  diagram  of  well  and  cess¬ 
pool  which  I  have  just  dug.  Do  you 
think  I  can  use  the  cesspool  without 
hurting  the  well  by  contamination  or 
draining?  I  have  struck  water  in  the 
cesspool,  and  it  has  run  in  about  six 
inches.  Bottom  of  cesspool  is  a  red  clay. 

u.  B.  o. 

A  cesspool  located  within  40  feet  of 
a  well  would  be  decidedly  unsafe  unless 
it  were  positively  known  that  all  under¬ 
ground  flow  was  away  from  the  well  and 
toward  the  cesspool.  The  surface  con¬ 
tour  of  the  land  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  show  this,  as  there  are  sometimes 
variations  in  the  underground  strata  that 
make  surface  indications  unreliable.  Or¬ 
dinarily.  the  underground  flow  is  down 
grade  and  toward  the  neighboring 
streams,  but  as  this  rule  is  sometimes 
nullified  by  local  conditions  no  cesspool 
should  be  located  within  a  reasonably 
safe  distance  from  any  well.  This  “safe¬ 


Septic  Tanks. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  septic  tanks,  their  usefulness, 
durability  and  method  of  construction? 
We  wish  to  install  something  for  family 
use,  and  want  only  the  best  which  would 
answer  for  kitchen  sink  and  bath  room. 
M  e  have  no  sewers  and  our  old  cesspool 
we  fear  is  inadequate.  e.  e.  f. 

Morris,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  in  the  bulletin  “Sewage 
Disposal  for  Country  Homes.”  issued  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  free  to  residents  of  the  State, 
upon  application,  a  full  discussion  of  sep¬ 
tic  tanks  and  other  means  of  disposing 
of  sewage.  Illustrations  and  details  of 
construction  are  given.  These  matters 
have  also  been  frequently  discussed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  m.  b.  d. 


Colored  Mammy:  “I  wants  to  see  Mis- 
tah  Cummins.”  Office  Boy:  “Mr.  Cum¬ 
mins  is  engaged.”  Colored  Mammy : 
“Well,  de  good  T.awd  knows  I  doan  want 
to  marry  ’im.  honey.” — Credit  Lost. 


$5,450  Per  Day  Spent 
To  Fortify  Goodyear  Tires 

The  other  day  we  cited  our  experts  to  certain  well-known  tires. 
And  we  asked,  What  could  Goodyear  save  by  building  tires  like  these? 


$1,635,000  a  Year 

The  answer  was,  “Based  on  current  produc¬ 
tion,  our  saving  would  be  $1,635,000  per  year.” 

That  means  $5,450  per  day. 

But  that  saving  would  probably  cost  our 
users  a  million  dollars  monthly.  And  the  cost 
to  Goodyear  soon  would  be  the  rulership  of 
Tiredom. 

One  Must  Choose 

Here  s  the  choice  that  confronts  us  day  after 
day:  Shall  we  skimp  Goodyear  tires  in  ways 
that  can’t  be  seen,  and  increase  our  profit 
$1,635,000  a  year?  Or  shall  we  pay  that 
price  to  give  our  users  a  better  tire  than  others? 

Our  answer  is  this: 

Goodyear  Fortified  tires,  for  many  years, 
have  embodied  five  costly,  exclusive  features. 

These  are  five  great  protections  found  in  no 
other  tire. 

We  spend  on  experts  $100,000  yearly  to 
find  new  betterments  to  add. 

In  the  past  year  alone  we  have  added  im¬ 
provements  which  cost  us  exceeding  $500,000 
a  year. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also 
Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 


Those  are  the  facts;  believe  them.  We 
never  exaggerate,  never  misrepresent. 

Price  Reductions 

Now  note  another  side. 

Despite  this  ceaseless  improvement,  Good¬ 
year  prices  are  constantly  coming  down.  Our 
last  big  reduction  —  on  February  1st — made 
three  in  two  years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

Yet  not  a  feature  is  missing,  not  an  item  is 
skimped.  And  this  year  we  are  spending  a 
half-million  dollars  on  newly- adopted  better¬ 
ments. 

That’s  one  result  of  our  mammoth  output, 
our  new  equipment  and  our  modern  methods. 

When  we  spend  such  sums  to  build 
tires  better  than  rivals,  don't  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  get  Goodyears? 

Most  men  do.  Goodyear  tires  are  selling 
now  much  faster 
than  we  can  build 
them.  Any  dealer 
”1  s  u  p  p  ’ 


Fortified  Tires 


Fortified 

Against 
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All  Sorts 


Buying  Coal  by  Test. 

Some  of  the  papers  have  lately  made 
statements  about  the  new  basis  for  buy¬ 
ing  eoal.  To  the  average  man,  one  sam¬ 
ple  of  eoal  is  very  much  like  another  ex¬ 
cept  when  some  kinds  of  coal  seem  to 
contain  slate  or  some  substance  which 
does  not  burn  up  but  comes  away  with 
the  ashes.  For  a  good  many  years  peo¬ 
ple  bought  milk  pretty  much  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  one  kind  of  milk  was  about  as 
good  as  another.  They  found  fault  with 
the  cream  at  times,  but  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  real  difference  between  two 
samples.  The  Babcock  test  for  cream 
or  butterfat  has  changed  all  this.  Milk 
is  now  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of 
the  fat  that  it  contains,  and  this  stand¬ 
ard  for  buying  and  selling  has  changed 
the  entire  character  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  In  somewhat  the  same  way,  fuel 
tests  are  ibeing  devised  by  means  of  which 
the  heating  value  of  coal  can  be  decided, 
and  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprises  now  buy  their  eoal  on  such  a 
test.  .Samples  are  analyzed  and  tested 
so  that  the  manufacturer  may  know 
about  how  many  heat  units  be  is  buying 
when  he  pays  for  his  coal.  Why  should 
one  type  of  coal  be  better  than  another? 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
shows  how  resins  in  wood  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  difference  in  fuel  value. 

Resins  contain  very  much  more  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon  compared  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  than  ordinary  wood,  so  that, 
other’  things  being  equal,  the  resinous 
woods  make  much  hotter  lires  than  those 
not  containing  resins,  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  being  the  sources  of  the  heat.  The 
larger  the  amount  of  resin  the  hotter  the 
fire.  Many  a  Mississippi  River  steam¬ 
boat  was  blown  up  in  the  old  days  when, 
in  order  to  win  a  race,  the  barrels  of 
resin  in  the  cargo  were  broached  to  feed 
the  fires.  Resins  add  heat  value,  not  only 
to  the  woods  that  contain  them  but  also 
to  the  coals. 

Being  more  resistant  to  decay  under 
water  than  the  wood  cells  and  other  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  plants  and  trees  from  which 
the  peats  of  bogs  and  coal-forming 
swamps  are  produced,  the  resin  lumps 
and  particles  are  generally  left  to  be 
buried  in  the  peat  deposits,  even  when 
most  of  the  surrounding  wood  has  rotted 
away  and  disappeared. 

As  these  resins  can  resist  water  better 
Ilian  the  wood  cells,  they  become  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  peats  from  which  our  coal 
formations  have  been  made.  The  wood 
rotted  away  and  disappeared  but  these 
resins  remained  and  in  some  cases  they 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  peat 
formation.  Then  this  peat  was  changed 
into  coal  and  naturally  that  ktnd  of  coal 
which  contained  most  of  these  resins 
would  be  likely  to  have  an  increased 
value  for  heating  purposes.  Thus  the 
test  of  the  modern  day  for  buying  the 
coal  goes  back  to  the  basis  of  ages  ago 
when  the  coal  was  formed. 


Fishing  Rights. 

If  I  have  a  spring  or  pond  on  my  land, 
which  I  own.  and  stock  it  with  trout  and 
bass,  can  I  fish  and  catch  them  any  time 
I  please?  My  friends  say  no.  I  claim  I 
have  the  right.  c.  F. 

Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. 

If  the  water  in  question  has  been 
stocked  with  fish  by  the  State  since  April 
17.  1896,  the  fish  in  it  are  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  can  be  taken  by  anyone 
at  any  time  during  the  open  season,  and 
by  no  one  at  any  other  time,  without  a 
permit  from  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion.  If  the  owner  has  stocked  the  water 
since  April  17.  1896,  and  it  was  not  first 
stocked  by  the  State,  and  no  State  fish 
have  since  been  planted  there  with  the 
owner's  permission,  the  owner  can  pre¬ 
vent  trespass  and  can  fish  there  during 
the  open  season. 

If  the  owner  takes  out  a  breeder’s  li¬ 
cense  and  establishes  a  fish  hatchery  he 
may  take  and  use  or  sell  at  any  time  arti¬ 
ficially  propagated  trout  not  less  than  six 
inches  in  length,  provided  he  complies 
with  all  the  regulations  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission.  Every  trout  so  used 
must  be  tagged  with  a  tag  purchased  from 
the  Commission.  This  tag  must  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  fish  by  the  use  of  a  machine 
rented  from  the  Commission.  This  tag 
must  be  left  on  the  fish  until  it  is  con¬ 
sumed.  These  are  the  provisions  of  the 
law  signed  in  April,  1914.  They  may 
have  been  changed  by  the  recent  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  there  is  no  way  now  to  find  out 
just  what  changes  have  been  made. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  w. 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER. 

“  Sargol.”  Events  of  the  Week. 


I  have  been  reading  about  “Sargol” 
building  a  person  up  somewhat;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  injurious?  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Government  allows  it  to  be 
advertised  if  it  is  a  fraud,  as;  a  sick 
man  will  try  anything  to  get  well.  What 
do  you  know  about  it?  P.  P. 

Clarinda,  Iowa. 

I  know  considerable  about  “Sargol,” 
the  stuff  having  been  analyzed  and  its 
utter  worthlessness  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  advertised  having  been  shown. 
It  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  medical 
fakes  sold  as  flesh  builders,  and,  while  I 
have  never  seen  the  proprietors  of  the 
preparation,  I  haven’t  a  doubt  that  they 
present  every  appearance  of  being  well- 
fed  gentlemen.  Unless  you  feel  charita¬ 
bly  disposed  toward  them,  however,  I 
would  advise  that  you  keep  your  own 
money  for  real  food  and  for  the  services 
of  some  reliable  physician  near  you  who 
can  ascertain  the  cause  of  your  being 
run  down  and  suggest  proper  remedial 
measures.  Perhaps  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  this  preparation  is  that  it  is 
of  no  more  value  than  that  other  widely 
advertised  nostrum,  Sanatogen,  the 
claims  for  which  fill  so  many  pages  of  our 
very  ethical  publications.  When  all  pub¬ 
lishers  realize,  as  all  will  be  forced  to 
realize,  some  day,  that  they  cannot  retain 
the  respect  of  their  readers  and  print  ser¬ 
mons  on  one  page  and  advertisements  of 
fake  medical  nostrums  on  another  there 
will  be  less  need  of  government  super¬ 
vision  over  journalistic  enterprise.  The 
very  fact  that  “a  sick  man  will  try  any¬ 
thing  to  get  well”  places  an  obligation 
upon  publishers  which  they  can  no  long¬ 
er  afford  to  ignore.  M.  B.  D. 


Farm  Drainage. 

Most  of  us  consider  that  drainage  is 
only  needed  on  wet  soils,  or  where  there 
is  too  much  water  for  the  good  of  the 
crops.  It  appears,  however,  that  irriga¬ 
tion  continued  for  a  term  of  years  brings 
about  a  condition  of  the  soil  which  also 
requires  drainage.  The  Agricultural 
Department  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  190 
on  “The  Drainage  of  Agricultural 
Lands.”  This  pamphlet  brings  out  the 
idea  we  have  just  suggested.  We  may 
take  dry  land  on  which  crops  will  not 
grow  until  the  artificial  watering  is 
given.  When  water  is  turned  on  there 
is,  of  course,  a  great  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  term  of  years.  After  a 
time,  however,  especially  on  the  Western 
lands,  the  production  begins  to  fall  off. 
It  is  found  that  the  soils  are  becoming 
water-clogged,  and  that  alkali  brought 
into  the  soil  by  the  irrigation  water  has 
not  been  washed  out  of  the  soil.  In 
order  to  overcome  these  objections  a 
system  of  drainage  is  started  which  opens 
up  the  bottom  of  the  soil  and  provides 
an  outlet  for  the  surface  water,  and  per¬ 
mits  the  alkali  to  be  washed  out.  Thus 
we  see  that  there  may  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  in  water  as  well  as  anything 
else. 


Iron  In  Water. — The  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  makes  the  following  statement  about 
waters  which  contain  iron.  We  have  a 
number  of  questions  about  such  waters — 
most  people  believing  that  they  are  very 
valuable :  .... 

“Half  a  part  per  million  of  iron  in 
water  is  detectable  by  taste,  and  more 
than  four  or  five  parts  makes  water  un¬ 
palatable.  In  some  mineral  springs  iron 
is  the  constituent  which  imparts  a  medi¬ 
cinal  value  to  the  water,  but  ordinarily 
it  is  undesirable.  More  than  2.5  parts 
per  million  in  water  used  for  laundering 
makes  a  stain  on  the  clothes.  Iron  must 
be  removed  from  water  from  which  ice 
is  made,  or  a  cloudy,  discolored  product 
will  result.  An  iron  content  of  over  two 
or  three  parts  per  million  in  water  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  will  stain 
the  paper.  Iron  is  harmful  in  water  used 
for  steaming,  for  it  is  in  equilibrium  with 
acids  which  inside  the  boiler  become  dis¬ 
sociated,  with  the  result  that  the  free 
acids  corrode  the  boiler  plates ;  but  the 
amount  of  iron  carried  in  solution  by 
most  waters  is  so  small  that  the  damage 
it  does  to  steam  boilers  generally  amounts 
to  little.” 

My  eye  caught  the  paragraph  “Keep¬ 
ing  Russet  Apples,”  on  page  683.  I  im¬ 
mediately  went  to  the  cellar  and  got  two 
large  smooth,  plump  and  firm  russets, 
from  a  barrel,  one  of  several  barrels  that 
we  picked  from  a  tree  which  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  in  bearing  more  than  half  a 
century.  These  apples  have  kept  splen¬ 
didly.  This  is  how  we  did  it;  lined 
clean  sugar  barrels  with  clean  news¬ 
papers,  put  the  same  papers  between  each 
layer  of  apples,  covering  the  top  with 
several  layers  of  paper,  kept  the  barrels 
in  a  clean  cellar  where  the  temperature 
is  kept  as  uniformly  cool  as  possible.  I 
never  would  bury  good  apples;  “not  for 
mine.”  F.  C.  D. 

Connecticut. 

kt 


DOMESTIC. — The  jury  in  the  Barnes- 
Roosevelt  case,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ported  to  Justice  Andrews,  May  22,  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  Col.  Roosevelt.  The 
one  juror,  Edward  Burns,  who  had  held 
up  the  verdict  because  he  wanted  Roose¬ 
velt  to  pay  half  the  costs,  finally  yielded 
to  the  other  11. 

Raymond  McCune,  a  mining  engineer, 
was  arrested,  May  22,  at  New  York 
chai-ged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
in  connection  with  the  Peruvian  Gold 
Mine  Company,  with  offices  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  McCune  was  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Peruvian  Gold  Mine  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Delaware  corporation,  capital¬ 
ized  at  $5,000,000.  Several  months  ago 
the  mining  company  started  to  sell  its 
stock  and  flooded  the  country  with  allur¬ 
ing  circulars.  The  District  Attorney 
stated  that  $200,000  worth  of  mining 
stock  had  been  sold  through  the  mails 
before  the  post  office  inspectors  made  an 
investigation  of  the  company  and  swore 
out  warrants. 

The  submarine  F-4,  lost  in  Honolulu 
harbor  with  19  lives  nearly  two  months 
ago,  had  been  lifted  clear  of  the  ocean’s 
bottom,  May  12,  but  naval  officers  have 
no  assurance  that  the  first  gale  will  not 
part  the  cables  again.  Whether  the 
cause  of  her  loss  can  be  determined  after 
such  a  long  period  of  submersion  is 
doubtful. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Philbin  dis¬ 
missed,  May  21,  a  suit  by  Waldemar  von 
Wangenheim.  head  waiter  at  the  Gotham 
Hotel,  to  recover  damages  from  the  New 
York  Stock  Yards  Company  because  he 
was  injured  on  November  3  last  by  shots 
fired  by  policemen  who  were  chasing  es¬ 
caping  steers  belonging  to  the  defendant 
through  the  streets  of  New  York.  Yon 
Wangenheim  was  shot  in  the  leg  and 
George  Beattie  was  killed  at  Fifty-fifth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue.  In  announcing 
his  decision  Justice  Philbin  said  the  case 
was  the  first  in  which  a  civilian  pedes¬ 
trian  had  been  injured  by  policemen  try¬ 
ing  to  capture  animals  running  wild  in 
a  city  street.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
stock  yards  company  would  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  had  its  negligence,  by  compel¬ 
ling  an  involuntary  act  on  the  part  of  an 
outsider,  caused  injury  to  him,  but  in 
the  present  case  the  injury  was  from 
the  voluntary  act  of  an  outsider,  for 
which  the  defendant  was  not  responsible. 

The  Danbury  hattei'S,  defendants  in 
the  famous  Danbury  hatters’  case,  in 
which  189  members  of  the  industry  were 
sued  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
for  boycotting  the  firm  of  I).  E.  Loewe  & 
Co.  of  Danbury,  may  lose  heavily  as  the 
result  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  United 
Ilatters  of  North  America,  May  22,  in 
convention.  The  organization  refuses  to 
pay  the  damages,  which  amount  to  about 
$300,000,  and  the  only  course  left  open 
to  the  plaintiffs  to  collect  will  be  to 
seize  the  property  of  the  workers. 

May  21  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  con¬ 
tinued  testimony  on  Colorado  labor  trou¬ 
bles  before  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations.  He  expressed  a 
belief  in  force  when  duly  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  fail  to  protect  life  and  property. 
He  said  that  some  of  his  father’s  most 
severe  critics  are  in  the  universities  to 
which  he  has  contributed  the  largest  sums 
of  money.  He  has  never  interfered  in 
the  courts  of  justice  in  any  State.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Colorado  mine  op¬ 
erators  to  get  bankers  'and  influential 
men  to  get  the  Governor  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  “in  line.”  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  faith 
in  the  ability,  fairness  and  honesty  of  the 
officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company.  He  was  informed  by  letter 
that  other  companies  in  Colorado  were 
cheating  the  miners  by  means  of  false 
weight,  but  knew  nothing  about  it  aside 
from  being  told.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  he 
had  the  power  to  veto  any  action  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  offi¬ 
cials. 

Two  children,  a  boy  of  two  and  a  girl 
of  four,  were  among  the  five  victims  of 
a  boiler  explosion  whidh  destroyed  a 
dredge  owned  by  the  Delaware  River 
Dredging  Company  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
May.  24.  Their  mother  was  also  killed. 
The  captain  of  the  dredge  and  the  en¬ 
gineer,  lost  their  lives. 

flight  men  were  killed.  May  24,  by  an 
explosion  in  the  Yalklet  Smokeless  Coal 
Company  mine  near  Johnstown,  Pa.  A 
ninth  victim  died  as  a  result  of  being 
overcome  by  gas  while  attempting  to  ef¬ 
fect  rescues. 

Mount  Lassen,  in  Northern  California, 
is  again  in  active  eruption,  now  throw¬ 
ing  up  quantities  of  hot  mud.  Consider¬ 
able  damage  is  reported  at  Hat  Creek. 
Western  Pacific  trains  arriving  at  Oak¬ 
land,  May  24,  were  covered  with  ashes 
and  a  film  of  mud  thrown  out  by  Mount 
Lassen.  When  100  miles  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  passengers  said,  the  trains 
were  enveloped  in  an  ashen  cloud  and 
were  forced  to  decrease  speed  because  the 
headlights  could  not  show  a  clear  way. 
Iliamna  volcano  and  an  unidentified  peak 
on  the  west  coast  of  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska, 
have  been  in  eruption  since  May  IS. 

The  trial  of  the  first  case  of  a  series 
resulting  from  the  government’s  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  graft  scandals  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  opened.  May  25,  be¬ 
fore  Judge  William  H.  Hunt,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  New  York. 
John  Burke,  former  manager  of  the  com¬ 
missary  department  of  the  canal  zone,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  witness  for  the  government. 
Burke  is  a  co-defendant  with  Jacob  L. 
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Salas,  now  on  trial  charged  with  bribing 
the  manager  of  the  commissary  depart¬ 
ment  to  obtain  tobacco  contracts  on  the 
Isthmus.  Burke  admitted  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  that  he  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Salas  and  Ricardo  Bermudez, 
tobacco  merchants,  early  in  1908.  where¬ 
by  the  two  merchants  supplied  “some¬ 
thing  in  excess  of  $200,000"  worth  of 
tobacco  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  la¬ 
borers  in  the  Canal  Zone,  on  which  he 
received  one-third  of  the  profits.  Four 
other  firms  have  been  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  bribing  Burke  to  the  extent  of 
about  $40,000  in  all  for  contracts  for 
supplies. 

Twenty  acres  were  'found  covered  with 
fish  when  a  coffer  dam  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  dam  on  the  Ohio  River  a  few  miles 
below  Evansville,  Indiana,  was  pumped 
out.  May  24.  People  came  with  baskets 
and  sacks  for  miles  around  and  carried 
the  fish  home. 

The  British  freight  steamship  Dewa, 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  Cienfuegos 
and  with  26  of  her  crew  of  40  down  with 
beri-beri.  arived  at  New  York,  May  26. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  steamship  ar¬ 
riving  at  this  port  with  so  many  of  her 
company  incapacitated  by  any  ship  dis¬ 
ease,  either  beri-beri  or  scurvy.  Beri¬ 
beri  often  occurs  in  sugar  laden  ships. 
The  origin  of  the  disease  never  has  been 
definitely  established.  A  few  cases  of 
it  have  arrived  in  American  ports  from 
Cuba  in  recent  years,  but  never  so  large 
a  number  as  are  in  the  Dewa. 

That  all  goods  imported  in  American 
bottoms  are  entitled  to  the  five  per  cent, 
discount  in  tariff  duties  provided  in  tin* 
Underwood-Simmons  tariff  bill  was  de¬ 
cided.  May  26,  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  The  court 
also  decided  that  goods  imported  in  ships 
of  those  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  treaties,  providing  there  shali 
be  no  discrimination,  are  also  entitled  to 
the  five  per  cent,  discount  in  the  tariff 
duties.  This  decision  affects  goods  im¬ 
ported  before  the  tariff  act  of  1913  took 
effect,  but  which  were  entered  in  bond 
and  held  until  after  the  tariff  went  into 
effect.  This  decision,  should  it  be  up¬ 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  an  appeal  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  taken  by  the  government,  will 
cut  the  revenues  under  the  present  tariff 
law  to  the  extent  of  $15,000,000  a  year, 
it  was  estimated  by  Treasury  officials. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  good  one  this  year.  It  will 
be  held  on  the  Seabrook  Farm,  which  is 
located  near  Bridgeton,  in  Cumberland 
County.  The  station  is  Woodruff,  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  where 
conveyances  will  be  ready  to  carry  tin* 
people  to  the  farm.  This  farm  is  noted 
throughout  Southern  New  Jersey  for  its 
system  of  irrigation.  We  published  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Seabrook  in  our  Hor¬ 
ticultural  number,  and  this  statement  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  that  we  are 
very  sure  many  of  our  readers  will  want 
to  visit  the  farm  and  see  just  how  the 
work  is  done. 

The  Summer  field  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  to  be  held  at  the  farm  of  L.  L. 
Richardson,  Leominster,  on  Thursday, 
June  10.  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  promin¬ 
ent  horse  breeder  and  so  the  principal 
feature  of  the  day  will  be  an  exhibition 
of  some  of  his  animals  and  a  talk  on 
draught  horses  for  Massachusetts  farm¬ 
ers  by  Prof.  J.  A.  McLean  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College.  There  will 
also  be  a  talk  on  the  use  of  concrete  on 
the  farm  by  a  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Manufacturers,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  demonstration  of  a  farm  tractor. 
The  full  program  may  be  obtained  from 
Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
136  State  House,  Boston. 

Certified  Milk  Producers’  Association 
of  America,  S.  L.  Stewart,  president, 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  30-July  1. 
Harry  B.  Winters,  secretary-treasurer, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gov.  Whitman  has  approved  items  in 
the  supply  bill,  aggregating  about  $757.- 
000.  for  indemnities  to  owners  of  glan- 
dered  horses  and  tuberculous  cattle  and 
cattle  affected  with  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  slaughtered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  agricultural  law.  Of  the  total  sum, 
$2S0, 306.25  was  for  glandered  horses. 
$152,416.50  for  tuberculous  cattle  and 
$300,000  for  cattle  slaughtered  on  ac¬ 
count  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  $25,- 
000  for  interest  on  claims.  Commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture  Wilson  announced, 
May  25,  that  the  majority  of  claims  in 
his  department  are  in  such  shape  as  to 
be  sent  to  the  State  Comptroller  within 
a  few  days. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Seedsmen’s  Association  was  held  _at  the 
Rome  hotel,  Omaha,  Neb.,  May  15.  Re¬ 
solutions  were  passed  touching  the  loss 
of  Wm.  Mitchelhill,  of  Mitchelhill  Bros., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  the  Lusitania  dis¬ 
aster,  also  resolutions  expressing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  great  work  done  in  behalf 
of  the  association  by  the  late  Jesse  E. 
Northrup,  of  Northrup,  King  &  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  organization.  The  former  officers 
were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  H. 
A.  Johns,  Sioux  City,  la.,  president;  C. 
C.  Massie,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  vice- 
president;  M.  L.  Webster,  Independence, 
la.,  secretary ;  Henry  Windheim,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  treasurer. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Insect  Pests. — After  more  than  a 
month  of  drought  we  have  had  some  rain, 
and  could  very  well  take  more.  As  usual 
after  a  mild  Winter  the  insect  pests  are 
very  abundant.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  swarm  of  the  tent  caterpillars.  In  a 
neglected  field  near  by  are  some  wild 
cherry  trees  where  they  have  made  their 
webs,  and  from  there  have  raided  the 
neighborhood,  and  almost  killed  some  of 
my  roses  before  we  could  tackle  them. 
Then  the  cutworms  have  been  uncommon¬ 
ly  abundant,  and  even  an  abundance  of 
poisoned  bran  did  not  seem  to  stop  them, 
so  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  replac¬ 
ing  cut-down  tomato  plants. 

Tomatoes. — May  12  the  Bonny  Best 
and  Earliana  tomatoes  were  blooming 
and  setting  fruit.  The  John  Baer  had 
not  opened  a  flower,  though  if  there  is 
any  difference,  the  plants  are  larger  than 
the  other  varieties.  This  variety,  while 
a  good  tomato  did  not  come  near  to  the 
claim  of  earliness  made  for  it  last  year, 
and  I  am  trying  again  on  the  same  plot 
of  land  with  all  conditions  alike  to  note 
its  comparative  earliness  with  Bonny 
Best  and  Earliana. 

Early  Vegetables. — The  early  peas 
came  into  use  the  13th  of  May.  These 
are  the  Nonpareil,  a  selected  strain  of 
the  Alaska,  and  I  have  found  them  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  general  strain  of  Alaska. 
Model  beets  sown  in  cold  frame  in  Win¬ 
ter  are  now  in  use  for  the  table,  having 
been  exposed  without  the  glass  for  a  good 
while.  Those  sown  outdoors  are  not  yet 
large  enough,  and  in  fact  will  not  be  for 
probably  a  month  yet.  Cutworms  have 
been  busy  with  the  lettuce  set  for  out¬ 
door  heading,  but  what  they  have  spared 
is  growing  and  heading  finely.  These  are 
May  King  and  Hanson,  for  I  never  use 
the  Big  Boston  for  outside  setting  in 
Spring,  though  I  do  use  it  in  the  frames 
in  Winter.  But  in  Spring  it  bolts  to 
seed  with  the  first  warm  sun. 

Cedar  Rust. — The  rust  is  hard  to 
banish  from  the  apple  leaves  when  it 
once  gets  hold,  and  no  treatment  will 
keep  it  off  so  long  as  the  cedar  trees  re¬ 
main  near  it  to  supply  spores  every  Spring. 
So  long  as  the  cedar  trees  remain  near 
by  there  will  be  rust  on  the  apple  leaves 
every  Summer.  The  only  permanent 
remedy  is  to  banish  the  cedar  trees.  I 
noticed  in  Delaware  a  large  young  apple 
orchard  planted  right  up  to  an  avenue  of 
cedars  leading  to  the  farmhouse  from  the 
road.  Now  the  avenue  of  trees  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  owner  will  hesitate 
long  about  cutting  them  down,  but  he 
will  never  have  much  profit  from  the  ap¬ 
ples  in  that  part  of  the  orchard  if  the 
trees  remain,  and  it  will  be  merely*  a 
question  as  to  which  are  valued  most, 
cedars  or  apples. 

Concrete  Floors  in  Stables. — I  once 
had  a  horse  stable  with  concrete  floors, 
both  in  stable  and  stalls,  and  found  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  slipping  of  the  stock.  I 
nailed  a  two-inch  strip  to  the  stall  posts 
and  placed  in  each  stall  a  layer  of  good 
clayey  loam  as  deep  as  this  strip.  This 
acted  very  well  as  an  absorbent  of  the 
urine,  and  once  a  week  it  went  out  with 
the  manure,  and  was  renewed.  The  gut¬ 
ters  were  daily  covered  with  plaster  after 
the  manure  was  cleaned  out,  and  this,  too, 
went  with  the  manure.  The  layer  of 
earth  made  a  very  agreeable  footing  for 
the  horses  and  mules,  far  better  than 
plank,  which  will  soon  become  very  foul 
underneath,  and  the  loam  used  made  a 
good  addition  to  the  manure  pile,  and, 
with  the  plaster,  prevented  much  heating 
till  the  wagon  got  it  and  hauled  it  out, 
which  I  did  as  l early  daily  as  possible, 
for  I  wanted  the  manure  to  go  as  rapidly 
as  possible  where  plant  roots  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  it. 


Pithy  Celery. 


In  growing  celery  I  trench  about  a 
foot  deep  and  fill  four  to  six  inches  with 
strong  manure,  then  a  little  soil,  and  set 
plants  four  to  six  inches  apart.  My  soil 
is  a  clay  loam.  I  grow  the  White  Plume 
and  blanch  by  banking  with  earth.  It 
grows  large  bunches  and  good  height,  but 
the  stalks,  instead  of  being  crisp  and 
meaty,  are  soft  and  spongy,  except  a  few 
in  center  of  bunch.  Is  my  trouble  in  the 
fertilizer  or  in  the  variety?  o.  L.  c. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

As  nothing  is  said  about  when  the  seed 
v  as  sown,  nor  of  the  time  the  young 


plants  were  set  out,  one  can  only  guess 
at  the  most  probable  cause  of  this  celery 
being  soft  and  spongy  as  described  in  the 
above  letter,  and  that  was  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  too  early,  and  too  early 
planting  in  the  field.  Unless  wanted  for 
early  use  this  seed  should  not  be  sown 
before  the  first  week  in  April,  in  the 
open  ground  or  on  a  spent  hotbed,  and 
be  not  transplanted  to  their  permanent 
position  before  July  7  to  12.  If  given 
too  long  a  season  of  growth,  the  plants 
after  reaching  maturity  quite  frequently 
begin  preparations  for  sending  up  seed 
stalks,  and  while  none  actually  appears, 
the  fact  that  such  growth  is  in  progress 
will  be  readily  noted  by  the  lengthened 
growth  of  the  plant  at  the  collar  or  leaf 
base,  and  by  the  soft  spongy  texture  of 
the  leaf  stalks,  often  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  render  all  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  heart  entirely  unfit  for  use.  Some 
years  ago  I  lost  quite  a  large  planting  of 
green  celery  from  this  cause.  The  young 
plants  were  on  the  place  I  took  charge 
of  which  was  about  the  first  of  May ; 
the  plants  were  then  of  considerable 
size.  Their  rapid  increase  in  size  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  set  them  out  sometime  in 
the  fore  part  of  June.  They  were  fer¬ 
tilized  moderately,  and  were  given  good 
care.  The  entire  planting  made  a  splen¬ 
did  growth ;  the  plants  were  very  large, 
and  when  standing  in  the  rows,  had 
every  appearance  of  being  all  that  could 
be  desired.  But,  when  we  come  to  dig 
them  for  Winter  storage,  we  found  every 
one  had  commenced  eeed-stalk  growth, 
and  the  leaf  stalks  had  become  spongy 
and  fibrous,  rendering  the  entire  lot  un¬ 
fit  for  use,  except  a  small  portion  in  the 
heart  of  each  one.  If  the  seed  had  been 
sown  a  month  later  and  the  plants  set 
out  about  the  middle  of  July,  this  would 
have  been  fine  celery  and  could  have 
been  kept  in  good  condition  until  along 
toward  Spring. 

Highly  stimulating  manure  should  not 
be  used  in  large  quantity  on  celery  in¬ 
tended  for  Winter  use,  as  it  will  force 
the  plants  to  maturity  too  early,  and  they 
are  almost  certain  to  become  pithy  and 
stringy  before  cold  weather  checks  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  the  warm  soil  on 
the  plant.  Celery  requires  good  soil  and 
liberal  fertilizing  to  bring  it  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  but  the  manorial  con¬ 
stituents  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
produce  a  moderately  rapid  growth  of 
solid  fibre,  the  plants  being  still  in  good 
growth  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Such  plants  will  blanch  well,  and  become 
crisp  and  of  a  fine  nutty  flavor.  Old 
well  rotted  stable  manure  seems  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  producing  such 
growth,  and  two  or  three  inches  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  three  inches  or  so  of  good  fine 
soil,  will  meet  every  requirement  of  the 
plants,  and  with  sufficient  moisture  pres¬ 
ent  at  all  times,  the  crop  will  never  be 
disappointing.  The  variety  is  immate¬ 
rial,  as  the  same  cause  will  produce  the 
same  effect  on  all  varieties,  though  some 
sorts  may  not  suffer  as  quickly  as  others. 
White  Plume  as  a  rule  will  not  become 
pithy  as  quickly  as  some  of  the  green 
sorts,  at  least  I  have  found  this  to  be 
true.  k. 


Amoor  River  Privet. 

I  note  what  Mr.  Massey  says  about 
Amoor  River  privet.  The  variety  he  re¬ 
fers  to  is  known  as  Amoor  River  South 
and  while  it  is  entirely  evergreen  where 
the  I\  inters  are  not  too  severe,  it  is  not 
hardy  where  the  mercury  goes  much  be¬ 
low  zero,  not  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Its  foliage  is  smaller  and  not  so 
glossy  as  the  California,  and  where  a 
green  hedge  in  Winter  is  preferred  it  is 
more  desirable  than  the  California,  whose 
foliage  turns  brown  late  in  the  •  Fall. 
There  is  a  variety  called  Amoor  River 
North  that  is  perfectly  hardy  but  loses 
its  foliage  early  in  the  Fall. 

New  Jersey.  ciiarles  black. 


TENS  of  thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  a  way  to  save  big  money  on  paint. 
You,  too,  can  save  from  25%  to  50%  on  your 
next  painting  job— Isn't  that  worth  while?  Can  you 
afford  to  throw  money  away?  Write  for  sensational 
facts  on  real  paint  economy — backed  up  by  nation-wide 
tests  and  unquestioned  evidence. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint  a  house,  barn 
or  out-buildings,  or  do  any  interior  painting, 
send  today  for  information  that  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  money. 

This  important  money-saving  informa¬ 
tion  comes  from  an  absolutely  reliable  source — 
John  Lucas  CSb  Co.,  Inc.,  who  for  66  years,  have 
been  recognized  leaders  in  the  paint  industry. 

Writ «  for  FREE  Monty -Saving  Book*  and  Bullttin* 


(Incorporated) 

Office  17  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Easily  Attached  to  any  Mower 

Saves  seed  and  leaves.  No  raking 


Make  more  money  on  your  clover,  alfalfa,  tlmotliy,  peas,  flax,  vetch,  soy 
beans — all  short  grain  crops,  by  using  the  Thornburgh  Side-Delivery  Buncher  and  Windrower. 
8ave  waste  of  time,  seed,  fodder.  Chalmers,  Oregon,  writes,  “Best  assistance  I’ve  had  in  16 
years.  Cuts  a  third  more  acres  in  half  the  time,  cuts  clean,  puts  hay  in  shape  for  quicker  loading, 
turns  it  out  of  horses  way,  no  wasto  of  seed.” 

i  Leaves  crop  in  either  loose  bunches  or  windrows. 
Heads  and  leaves  in  center,  stems  out  to  dry  quick. 

_  _ raking  or  tedding.  Buncher  can  be  folded  for  moving, 

,  not  necessary  to  detach.  Thornburgh  Bunchcrs  used  In  every  state.  Posf- 
tively  warranted  to  work  right.  Costs  little — pays  for  itself  every  day.  W rite 
for  catalog.  Mention  dealer’s  name.  Write  nearest  distributor  or  to  us. 
DISTRIBUTORS:  Lininu.r  Imp.  Co..  Omaha,  Neb.  G’t  Northern  Imp.  Co..  Minn.,  Minn. 
Hirach  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Win.  F.  A  O.  Flow  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  P.  &  O.  Flow  Co., 
-  , — i-  •'  Lutby  &  Co. ,  Peoria.  111.  Pacific  Imp.  Co.,  San  r  rancisco,  Calif.  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Freeman  A  Son,  Portland,  Oro. 

THE  THORNBURGH  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  0  Howling  G  reen,  Ohio 


$4to»B  MORE  PROFIT  ACRE 


BUY 


CAPS 


COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  -  TENTS 

or  anything  in  canvas  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  at  a  great  saving  to 
you.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  No  de¬ 
lays— Prompt  shipments  -Satisfaction  assured. 
Write  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc.  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R.  N.-Y.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


Wasn’t  King  John  a  wicked  man?” 
said  the  professor’s  little  daughter  the 
other  evening.  “He  used  to  run  over  peo¬ 
ple  with  his  motor  cars.”  The  professor 
was  puzzled.  ‘‘Have  not  you  made  a 
mistake?”  he  inquired  doubtfully.  ‘‘Sure¬ 
ly  your  teacher  didn’t  tell  you  that’’* 
‘‘Oh,  yes,  she  did.  She  told  us  that  King 
John  ground  down  the  people  with  his 
taxis.” — Town  and  Country. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  lied 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


HAY  BALING  IS  EASY 


With  the  Famous 

ADMIRAL 

MOTOR  PRESS 

Leverage  does  the  work. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  showing 
hay  baling  records. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,  Box  101  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


\fietAMo/teyMak/ng\ 


Less  Work 


By  using  low  “Elec¬ 
tric”  steel  wheels  on 
your  old  running 
gear  or  us¬ 
ing  our _ 

1 


Steel  Wagon 


—  Save  high  lifts,  get  light- 

.  er  draft,  prevent  rutting,  save  money  in 
wr  repairs— steel  wheels  do  not  dry  out  or  rot. 

rcl  jXTl!:£Bti^^^2.,^r®®£atalog  on  wa&or>3  and  wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  43  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  111, 


Hay  Press 


—  - — - ing 

profits  of  $10,  $15,  $20  a  day  for  Bhrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4.  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 

Break  All 
Baling  Records 

in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  can't  slip"  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 
We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too# 

Get  Our  Book 

packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling  facta.  Show  in  actual  figures  the  big  profits  you 

FREE^Wri^NOWI^ae^688’  A  *  COW' 

SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  520  OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520# Council  Bluffs,  la.  Box  520,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Can  Start  |  Coupled 
or  Stop  j  up  Short 
Instantly 


Easy  to  Turn 


Great  for 
Windrow 
Baling 


per  hour 


BeSureTbWriteTbn/ght! 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 

Equipped  with  either  Steel  Wheels  or 
Wood  Wheels.  Handiest  tool  you  will  have 
on  your  farm.  You’ll  not  hitch  to  your  high¬ 
wheeled  wagon  any  more  to  do  work  around 
the  farm.  With  a  good  farm  truck  you’re 
always  ready  for  business,  i  ree  Catalog. 
HAVANAMETALWHEELCO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Delayed  Work. — A  hard  driving  rain 
cut  into  our  spraying  and  held  it  up  for 
three  days.  It  came  at  just  the  wrong 
time  for  spraying,  but  was  just  right  for 
the  rye  and  the  grass.  I  had  figured  on  a 
dry  May,  and  the  first  half  of  the  month 
eaine  true  to  the  figuring.  This  heavy 
rain  seems  to  make  sure  of  the  hay  crop 
with  us,  and  drives  the  rye  along  so  that 
we  will  have  a  good  cover  crop  after  all. 
Corn  planting  was  delayed.  We  had  our 
ground  all  ready  to  mark  when  the  rain 
came.  Now  it  should  be  harrowed  once 
more,  but  with  the  rush  to  finish  spray¬ 
ing  and  strawberry  hoeing,  plants  to  set 
out  and  the  crowd  of  jobs  at  this  season 
something  must  fall  behind.  T  like  to  get 
corn  planted  so  as  to  have  the  entire 
month  of  June  for  growing.  This  is  the 
best  growing  month,  and  late-planted 
corn  does  not  have  the  best  chance.  Our 
flint  will  get  through,  but  I  would  rather 
have  it  in  earlier 

Growth. — These  cool,  wet  days  have 
driven  the  grass  and  trees  like  race 
horses.  By  Decoration  Day  some  of  the 
apple  trees  had  made  nearly  12  inches  of 
new  wood.  This  in  addition  to  starting  a 
good  setting  of  fruit.  These  trees  are  in 
sod,  which  has  never  been  plowed.  The 
grass  was  cut  last  year,  and  taken  out  as 
hay.  Then,  at  once,  such  manure  as  we 
could  scrape  up  was  scattered  around  the 
trees  in  a  circle  about  as  far  out  as  the 
limbs  extend.  The  trees  matured  a  good 
fruit  crop,  and  here  they  are  again  with 
more  fruit  and  a  fine  wood  growth.  We 
have  never  bought  a  pound  of  manure 
since  we  moved  to  the  farm.  The  soil  has 
been  made  over  by  using  lime  and  plow¬ 
ing  under  cover  crops.  It  is  true  we  have 
used  chemicals,  but  not  so  freely  as  to  say 
they  have  really  added  much  plant  food  to 
the  soil.  I  consider  these  tough  old  soils 
are  naturally  strong.  Lime  and  cover 
crops  make  them  fit,  as  training  will 
make  some  naturally  strong  man  far 
more  efficient.  The  grass  has  shot  up  like 
magic  as  the  result  of  the  rain.  We  gave 
it  a  dressing  of  fertilizer  very  high  in 
nitrogen,  and  within  48  hours  you  could 
see  the  difference  in  color.  One  block  of 
old  peach  trees  does  not  show  quite  the 
color  we  like,  and  we  gave  a  light  dose 
of  nitrate  to  quicken  things  up.  Each 
year  does  more  and  more  to  convince  me 
that  the  most  businesslike  way  to  fertil¬ 
ize  an  orchard  is  to  use  phosphate  and 
potash  on  a  cover  crop  which  contains 
some  clover  or  vetch.  Plow  this  under 
and  watch  your  trees.  If  they  lack  nitro¬ 
gen  you  can  tell  it  by  the  color  of  the 
foliage,  and  by  using  nitrate  of  soda  you 
can  give  your  trees  what  they  lack.  This 
is  the  way  successful  feeders  handle  their 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  it  will  pay  any 
farmer  to  study  it  out.  You  might  call 
phosphate  and  potash  the  five-cent  ele¬ 
ments  (except  now  when  potash  is  high¬ 
er).  Let  them  help  clover  and  vetch  steal 
the  20-cent  element,  nitrogen,  for  you. 

New  Crops. — We  try  a  few  of  them 
every  year.  While  I  stick  to  old  friends 
it  is  well  enough  to  give  the  new  ones  a 
fair  chance.  Sweet  clover  is  worth  try¬ 
ing.  It  is  queer  about  this  plant.  Some 
people  rave  over  it  as  the  great  savior  of 
poor,  hard  hill  soils.  Others  say  it  is  a 
mere  weed.  I  see  big  plants  of  it  grow¬ 
ing  in  spots  along  our  railroad,  and  it  is 
well  worth  trying.  Just  now  I  am  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  these  Alfalfa  seedlings. 
Some  of  them  have  made  about  a  foot  of 
growth  already.  I  have  started  the  seed 
of  six  different  varieties  in  drills — so  as 
to  compare  the  seedlings,  and  particularly 
the  root  growth.  What  we  want  in  this 
country  is  a  spreading  or  branching  root, 
not  one  long,  deep  tap-root.  I  think  we 
have  what  we  are  after  in  two  of  these 
Russian  varieties.  I  am  giving  no  advice 
yet  about  using  these  seedlings,  but  the 
thing  looks  well  thus  far. 

Garden  Crops. — I  have  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  a  very  fine  Latin  scholar,  who  takes 
me  to  task  whenever  we  use  the  word 
“religion.”  He  says  there  is  no  such 
thing — the  word  is  all  wrong.  I  cannot 
keep  up  with  his  argument,  but  I  would 
like  to  give  him  half  a  dozen  meals  of 
asparagus  out  of  our  garden.  That  would 
make  him  feel  like  offering  thanks  at 
least.  Coming  as  it  does  early  in  Spring, 
asparagus  is  a  popular  visitor  in  our 
house.  I  wonder  that  so  few  farmers 
have  this  fine  vegetable.  They  cannot 


make  the  excuse  that  they  have  no  time 
to  cultivate  it,  for  when  you  once  get  it 
started,  with  very  ordinary  care,  it  will 
last  for  years.  It  is  easy  to  cut  and  easy 
to  cook,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  soil  that  will  add  more  to 
family  health  and  good  nature.  Some 
people  put  three  or  four  tough  strings  of 
asparagus  on  a  pi<"  '  of  toast  and  think 
they  have  a  fine  thing.  Our  folks  serve  it 
in  cream — all  you  can  eat — and  that 
means  a  great  dose  in  our  family.  We 
have  many  a  supper  of  asparagus,  pot 
cheese,  bread  and  butter  and  rhubarb.  I 
can  understand  why  some  busy  farmers 
do  not  have  a  full  garden,  for  I  know  how 
work  crowds.  I  cannot  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  why  they  do  not  plant  about  200 
roots  of  good  asparagus  and  give  them  a 

chance . If  you  have  a  piece  of  good 

garden  soil  and  want  to  double  up  crops 
the  pea  and  squash  combination  is  not 
bad.  We  plant  early  peas  three  feet 
apart.  When  they  get  about  a  foot  high 
we  can  make  hills  about  six  feet  apart 
midway  between  the  pea  rows,  put 
chicken  manure  in  the  hill  and  plant 
Winter  squash.  With  us  the  peas  are  off 
the  ground  by  late  June,  so  the  squash 
can  have  full  sway.  Or  if  you  like  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  provide  enough  of 
plant  food  and  water  you  can  plant  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn  six  feet  apart  among  the 
squash.  Then,  of  course,  at  the  end  of 
the  season  you  will  sow  some  cover  crop 
among  the  corn  and  squash.  We  have  all 
got  to  learn  how  to  work  our  land  hard 
if  we  work  it  at  all. 

The  Hen  Business. — The  breeding 
work  with  the  Reds  has  come  on  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Thus  far  we  have  some  150 
chicks,  most  of  them  from  our  selected 
pen.  “Redman.”  the  head  of  this  pen, 
has  developed  into  a  beauty,  and  the 
chicks  are  strong  and  well  marked.  The 
hens  have  not  been  pushed  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
used  for  hatching.  They  keep  up  their 
record  as  layers,  and  have  done  well.  We 
also  have  a  pen  of  Reds  from  the  same 
flock  of  Vermont  Reds  which  has  given 
such  a  wonderful  performance  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest.  Now,  as  you  know,  my 
plan  is  this  Fall  to  have  some  expert,  or 
several  of  them,  come  and  select  the  best 
laying  pullets  out  of  our  entire  flock.  We 
will  enter  10  of  them  at  the  next  contest. 
The  breeding  is  in  them,  and  if  we  can 
find  out  how  to  select  them  we  ought  to 
have  a  good  pen.  Yet  we  may  fall  down 
on  feeding  and  development,  or  we  may 
find  that  Nature  is  not  going  to  repeat. 
At  any  rate  we  will  try  it.  The  chicks  are 
growing  well  now.  They  have  been  fed 
entirely  on  dry  feed — mash  and  grain.  As 
they  get  fair  size  they  help  themselves  to 
the  mixture,  and  also  have  access  to  fine 
ground  bone.  They  run  on  the  ground 
under  a  wire  screen  to  keep  hawks  and 
cats  away,  and  have  a  warm  hover  or 
hen  to  run  under  for  warmth.  As  soon  as 
the  sexes  can  be  separated  the  pullets  will 
go  into  just  such  a  house  as  is  used  at 
the  egg-laying  contest,  and  there  they  will 
stay,  with  food  and  water  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them.  By  the  way  my  “scrubs”  at 
the  college  have  flattened  out  this  year*, 
and  I  apparently  stand  to  lose  on  that 
1,400-egg  record.  I  will  figure  what  they 
have  done  and  its  cost  soon. 

“Love  Me  Love  My  Dog.” — I  have  a 
letter  from  a  Pennsylvania  man  who  says 
he  has  three  dogs,  and  any  one  of  them 
has  more  intelligence  than  the  Hope 
Farm  man !  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute 
the  statement.  The  reason  for  this  growl 
is  that  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  is  opposed  to  the 
sheep-killing  cur  dog.  Our  Pennsylvania 
friend,  with  his  intelligent  companions, 
ought  to  know  that  we  do  not  class  such 
specimens  as  sheep  killers.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  fight  to  the  death  to  de¬ 
fend  their  master’s  sheep — if  he  kept  any 
• — but  be  claims  that  the  farm  dogs  are 
worth  far  more  to  society  than  the  sheep. 
Well,  sir,  that’s  a  new  one  to  me.  I  keep 
three  dogs,  or  rather  the  children  do. 
They  are  fed  at  home  and  stay  here.  They 
are  never  seen  off  our  farm,  unless  some 
of  us  go  with  them,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
have  never  damaged  the  neighbors.  If 
they  did  I  would  not  have  them  around. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  a  good,  well- 
trained  dog.  On  the  other  hand,  you  take 
a  cur  dog  of  “yellow”  breeding  who  is  not 
fed  at  home  and  who  ranges  the  country 
hunting  for  his  food,  without  training  or 
control — that  dog  is  a  nuisance  and  a 
danger,  and  he  is  far  better  off  when 
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buried  beside  a  tree.  The  funny  part  of 
this  dog  business  is  that  when  I  talk 
about  the  cur  dog  I  get  a  blast  from  the 
dog  lovers.  Whenever  I  admit  that  we 
keep  a  dog  I  hear  from  the  dog  haters, 
and  learn  that  I  am  no  gentleman,  but 
rather  a  menace  to  society  by  helping  to 
keep  the  fearful  disease  of  rabies  alive. 
One  man  says  the  dog  is  “the  noblest  ani¬ 
mal  God  ever  put  on  four  feet.”  Then 
comes  another  to  say  the  dog  is  “the 
most  useless  and  dangerous  of  all  domes¬ 
tic  animals.”  I  go  out  and  look  at  Fritz, 
the  Airedale,  and  her  puppy,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  the  dog  question  is  bigger  than 
the  tariff.  H.  w.  c. 


Painting  Linoleum. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  put  on  lin¬ 
oleum  to  prevent  the  figures  from  show¬ 
ing  through?  The  figures  are  worn  off 
in  places.  M.  E.  T. 

Grand  Rapids,  O. 

I  take  it  that  your  linoleum  is  worn 
through  on  the  face ;  and  you  wish  to 
paint  it  to  make  it  look  an  even  color  all 
over.  Make  a  paint  as  follows :  One 
quart  raw  linseed  oil,  one-half  pint  liquid 
dryer,  one  pint  turpentine,  four  pounds 
Venetian  red  (ground  in  oil)  one  pound 
raw  umber  (ground  in  oil).  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  and  strain  through  a  cloth.  Don’t 
add  the  drier  until  after  straining.  Above 
amount  will  cover  about  250  square  feet 
two  coats,  giving  rather  a  brown-red 
color.  If  your  floor  is  larger  or  smaller 
use  the  proportions  to  mix  the  amount 
you  need.  Paint  at  night,  dry  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Make  sure  linoleum  is  clean  and 
dry  before  paint  goes  on,  or  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sticky.  A.  F.  R. 


A  Satisfactory  Concrete-block  House. 

I  have  seen  several  inquiries  about  con¬ 
crete  houses.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
should  still  be  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
concrete  for  housebuilding.  Nine  years  ago 
I  built  a  house  of  eight  large  rooms,  hall, 
bathroom,  closets,  etc.,  of  concrete  blocks, 
and  it  has  been  so  satisfactory,  that  if  I 
were  to  build  another  it  would  be  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks.  Since  I  built  my  house 
there  have  been  some  eight  or  10  of  the 
same  kind  built  in  our  little  city,  and  I 
have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
from  anyone  concerning  his  house. 

I  used  the  hollow  blocks  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  basement  to  the  roof.  In  con¬ 
structing  the  lower  story  I  set  2x4  stud¬ 
ding  against  the  outside  wall  and  lathed 
and  plastered  on  lath.  I  did  this  because 
1  was  going  to  heat  the  house  with  hot 
water  from  the  electric  plant,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  a  half  mile  from  my 
house,  and  knowing  that  the  advantage  of 
the  hollow  blocks  so  far  as  heat  is  con¬ 
cerned  would  be  augmented  by  having  the 
hollow  wall  which  the  studding  and  plas¬ 
ter  would  give,  I  added  it  accordingly. 
This  studded  wall  applies  only  to  the 
lower  rooms  and  not  to  the  basement  nor 
the  upstairs.  The  result  is  the  cost  for 
heating  my  house  is  but  a  trifle  more  than 
half  that  of  other  houses  that  are  entirely 
frame.  I  remember  about  the  time  I  was 
building,  many  people  said  the  blocks 
would  6oak  full  of  water  and  make  the 
house  damp,  but  the  fact  is  my  house  I 
believe,  is  the  only  hollow  block  house 
that  is  studded.  All  others  so  far  as  I 
know  are  plastered  directly  on  the  blocks. 

As  I  have  said  my  basement  is  neither 
studded,  nor  is  it  plastered,  and  yet  it  is 
so  dry  that  a  mechanic  who  keeps  all  the 
time  some  fine  lumber  in  it  declares  it  is 
the  best  place  to  keep  lumber  in  good  con¬ 
ditions  he  has  ever  used.  There  is  now 
lumber  ricked  up  in  It  that  has  been  there 
for  at  least  five  years,  and  it  is  at  any 
time  ready  to  work,  ready  to  plane  or  to 
glue  up. 

Let  me  also  suggest  inquirers  not  to 
think  of  using  either  wood  or  plaster 
molds,  but  to  buy  a  machine  made  for 
that  purpose,  which  can  be  had  at  all 
prices  from  $20  or  $30  up  as  high  as  one 
might  want  to  go.  It  gets  pretty  cold  here 
in  Winter  and  pretty  warm  in  Summer. 
For  instance,  we  had  a  temperature  here 
in  this  city  at  a  government  sub-station 
22  below  zero.  The  concrete  house  is  the 
coolest  in  Summer  and  the  warmest  house 
in  Winter  that  can  be  built. 

Illinois.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 


“Where  did  you  get  that  awful  indi¬ 
gestion?”  “My  wife  tried  to  win  my 
love  through  my  stomach.” — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Direct  from  2  H-P,  $34.95 

Factory  a— __  4  H-P,  69.75 
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-  12  H_p>  197.00 

16  H-P.  308.80 
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PortaI>le  Engines 
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WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Stationary,  (skidded  or  on  iron  baseband  Mounted 
Styles.  Lons-wearing,  separable,  semi -steel  cylin¬ 
ders  and  4-ring  pistons;  automobile  ignition:  spark 
shift:  vertical  valves;  variable  speed;  and  other 
merits  without  which  no  engine  is  now  high-grade. 

Liberal  5-Year  Guaranty 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Why  pay  double  price  for 
any  good  engine, or  take  a  poor  one, 
for  any  price,  when  the  WITTE  costa 
bo  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk? 

Now  Rook  Frpp  Tells  you  the  “in- 

new  cook  rree.  Bide  engine  seIl_ 

in q  as  well  as  manufacturin g.  Get  the 
.facts  whether  you  buy  from  me  or  not. 

Address  my  office  nearest  you. 

\Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1898  Oakland  Avenue,  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Office  189  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NO  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS  IN  OURS 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with 
oil.  Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of 
the  8- foot  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  will  keep^ 
the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with 
oil  for  a  year  or  more.  With  its^ 
L|  CA:frr5^^dupl  irate  gears  and  twol 
PUNNiyi  -  Pitmen  lifting  thel 

.  ^UtlNS  A.  EWSSv*-  ,oad  rtrsight  upl 


_ _ it  is  unbreak abloTjL 

r*» —  It  rnns  in  a  breath  of  air/9 

-  The  galvanized  helmet  covers  thoE 
gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps;, 
in  oil.  If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  aj* 
windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying/ 
repai  re  and  having  them  put  on ;  if  you  are 
tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us i 
furnish  you  this  self -oiling,  ever-going  / 
mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  _ 

difference  between  no  water  in  a  light 
wind  and  an  abundance  of  water  in 

almost  no  wind.  Write  •  -*•  mm  wire 

Aermotor  Co.,  1 1 46  S.  Campbell  A  ve.,  Chicago  furls  mill. 


Send  For  Book  On 

EMPIRE  No.  9 
EMPIRE,  Jr. 

Tells  why  they  last  longest 
— why  they  do  not  rot  nor  sag 
— w  hy  they  stay  hog- tight  and 
cattle-tight— why  they  are  by 
far  theleast  expensive  fences  to  buy  in  the  long 
run.  Farmers,  everywhere,  are  investigating 
fencequality.  Users  insist  on  knowing  the  qual¬ 
ity  underneath,  just  as  they  know  how  to  judge 
ahorse.  You  cannot  fool  an  experienced  buyer 
with  an  old  horse  doped  up— polished  up— to  look 
Yor  *■  1 
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like  a  good  horse.  You  cannot  fool  an  experi¬ 
enced  buyer  with  a  poor  fence  doped  up  to  look 
like  a  good  fence.  A  penny  postal  brings  you 
the  money -saving  book.  Writs  today. 

BondSteelJPost COj^!3JlaiiinpeStjj^kdrlanJ2icJn 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers'  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes  frac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  P3. 


WELL  drpay'sg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  fpr  all  purposes. 

«  Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

E.  B.VAN  flTTA  &  C0..624-F  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y. 


99  KILLS  Prairie 

Dogs,  Woodchucks. 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
depredat.ionsby  using 
Also  mfrs. 
of  Solution 

lame  and  Sulphur  for  'spraying  purposes. 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO„  Penn  Yan,  N\  Y. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  MODERN  AUTOMOBILE 
DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RE¬ 
PAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 


Either  of  the  above  two 
paid  for 


This  practical  treat¬ 
ise  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-six  lessons, 
covering  with  nearly 
2,000  questions  and 
their  answers — the  au¬ 
tomobile,  its  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  The  subject 
matter  is  absolutely 
correct  and  explained 
in  simple  language. 
A  popular  work  at  a 
p  op  u  1  a  r  price.  An¬ 
swers  every  question 
you  may  ask  relating 
to  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  022  pages. 
350  illustrations. 
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Rhododendron  as  Medicine. 

Bulletin  101  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  contains  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Darjeeling,  India : 

We  have  a  great  number  of  plants  of 
economic  value  in  these  hills  and  not  a 
few  of  great  medicinal  value,  some  well 
known  in  Europe  such  as  Cheritea  and 
quinine,  others  again  quite  unknown. 
The  hill  tribes  are  more  successful  in 
combating  tropical  diseases  than  some  of 
the  qualified  doctors.  I  shall  give  you 
one  simple  example.  You  know  the  red 
Rhododendron  arboreum  rufescens.  the 
hill  people  use  for  diarrhoea  and  dysen¬ 
tery.  The  flowers  are  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  then  stored  away  for  the  year. 
They  infuse  about  10  or  12  petals  (dry) 
in  water  and  take  (drink)  the  first  thing 
in  the.  morning,  it  being  considered  the 
best  time.  The  time  however  matters 
but  little.  I  have  seen  really  bad  cases, 
hopelessly  neglected  or  muddled  by 
others,  cured  by  this  treatment. 

Our  native  Rhododendron  maximum, 
great  laurel  or  rose  bay,  possesses  pois¬ 
onous  qualities  that  are  believed,  appar¬ 
ently  on  sound  authority,  to  extend  even 
to  honey  contained  in  the  flowers,  a  prop¬ 
erty  apparently  possessed  by  the  Asiatic 
R.  ponticum.  A  Siberian  variety  with 
yellow  flowers  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism,  the  dried  leaves  being  in¬ 
fused  in  water.  An  overdose  produces 
symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Medicinal  Value  of  Seaweed. 

Enclosed  find  some  samples  of  sea- 
wrack  ;  it  is  supposed  to  help  in  kidney 
trouble  and  take  away  superfluous  fat. 

I  pay  ten  cents  for  a  small  package,  but 
I  would  like  your  opinion  before  I  go 
further.  h.  w. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

I  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any  such 
plant  as  sea  wrack,  this  name  being 
properly  applied  to  the  masses  of  sea 


Save  the  Native  Sparrows. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in 
your  columns  as  to  the  sparrow  family. 
Your  article  on  page  523  says  the  native 
sparrows  ought  not  to  be  shot  and  killed, 
as  is  recommended  for  the  English  nuis¬ 
ance.  They  may  not  be  killed,  for  they 
are  protected  by  law,  as  among  the  most 
beneficial  of  our  birds.  Some  of  the  na¬ 
tive  varieties  are  among  our  sweetest 
singers,  notably  the  song  sparrow  which 
comes  to  us  early  in  the  Spring  with  the 
bluebirds  and  robins. 

No  person  who  does  not  absolutely 
know  the  English  sparrow  from  the  na¬ 
tive  varieties  should  ever  shoot  a  “spar- 
rowy”  looking  bird.  The  male  may  be 
indentified  by  his  black  throat,  but  the  fe¬ 
male  might  be  mistaken  for  other  birds, 
by  one  who  does  not  know  them.  The 
noisy  and  dirty  English  sparrow  is 
hatched  and  lives  his  whole  life  on  your 
place  as  close  to  you  as  he  can  get.  He 
nests  behind  your  shutters,  in  the  vines 
growing  against  your  house,  and  raises 
two  and  three  broods  a  year.  He  drives 
away  the  bluebirds  and  wrens  from  the 
houses  which  you  put  up  for  them,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  disagreeable  neighbor. 
He  has  no  song,  only  a  harsh  loud  chirp. 
Any  birds  or  nests  that  you  see  out  in 
the  fields  or  hedgerows  are  never  those 
of  the  English  sparrow  tribe.  He  likes 
the  barnyard  better. 

East  year  we  were  overrun  with  them. 
One  day,  thanks  to  quick  work  in  shutting 
windows,  we  secured,  by  actual  count,  57 
of  them  in  one  chicken  house.  Then  we 
bought  one  of  the  sparrow  traps  so  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised  and  caught  the  rest. 
These  traps  catch  the  birds  uninjured 
and  any,  not  English  sparrows,  may  be 
liberated.  We  wish  our  neighbors  all 
had  them.  Our  farm  is  now  free  of  these 
pests,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
and  hear  only  our  own  beautiful  song¬ 
birds. 


fail  to  make  good  shade  and  yet  there 
will  be  a  daily  dropping  of  leaves  till 
November.  The  roots  come  to  the  top 
of  the_  ground,  and  will  grow  under 
walks  in  such  a  way  that  cement  and 
brick  walks  are  lifted  out  of  place.  A. 
C.  W.  also  recommends  tulip  poplar 
which  I  think  is  all  right.  The  native 
maple  or  sugar  tree  makes  a  fine  shade 
tree  here ;  also  the  Norway  maple  is  ex¬ 
tra  fine.  f.  w. 

Maryland. 


The  Bookshelf. 

An  American  Fruit  Farm:  Its  Se¬ 
lection  and  Management  for  Profit  and 
for  Pleasure,  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 
This  handsome  volume  of  348  pages,  with 
21  illustrations,  discusses  the  work  upon 
a  Pennsylvania  fruit  farm,  on  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  operations 
of  the  fruit  farm  are  discussed  practical¬ 
ly,  but  with  a  wealth  of  illustration 
drawn  from  wide  knowledge  and  exper¬ 
ience.  The  human  side  of  the  farm  is 
dwelt  upon  very  interestingly.  The  pro¬ 
fit  and  pleasure  of  successful  horticulture 
are  shown  from  other  than  that  of  ma¬ 
terial  gain  only.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  price  $2.50 
net. 


Little  Bobby  listened  with  deep  in¬ 
terest  to  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
At  the  end  of  it  he  burst  into  tears. 
“Why,  what's  the  matter,  Bobbie?”  ex¬ 
claimed  his  mother.  “I’m — I’m  so  sorry 
for  that  poor  liT  ca-alf,”  he  sobbed.  “He 
didn’t  do  miffin’ !” — Everybody’s. 

“I  HAD  my  dyspepsia  almost  cured 
once.”  said  Crabbe.  “But  you  couldn’t 
stand  the  diet,  eh?”  asked  Flabbe.  “Well, 
it  was  this  way,”  explained  Crabbe.  “Dr. 
Filter  advised  me  to  eat  chopped  oat 
cakes.  I  ordered  a  box.  and  after  eating 
them  for  a  week  I  felt  fine.  When  Brid¬ 
get  said  the  cakes  were  gone  I  had  her 
bring  me  in  the  box  so  that  I  could  get 
tho  name  and  order  more,  blit  I  never 
placed  the  order.”  "Why  not?”  inquired 
I*  labbe.  “The  cakes  were  helping  you.” 
“I  found,”  said  Crabbe,  looking  sick  at 
the  recollection,  “that  I  had  been  eating 
dog  biscuit.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal."  Sea  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 
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scale  galvanizing.  This  means  aneverlaating  galvan¬ 
ized  rooting  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  building. 

REO”  Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof  on  edges  as  well  as  sides.  One  man  can 
lavthem.  They interlock;cannotcomeoff.  Nailholes 
all  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever  wind  and  weather¬ 
proof.  Hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 

Lowest  Price  Ever  Made 
On  World's  Best  Roofing 

We  give  iron  -clad  -money-back  guarantee  that 
Edwards  fightcote  Galvanized  Roofing  is  the  longest 
lived,  safest,  best  roofing  in  the  world.  Fire  and 
Lightning- Proof.  Costslesstouse than 
wood  shingles  or  any  other  Roof 
made.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12 
feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches. 

GARAGE  OCQ  5Q 

Lowest  price  ever 

made  on  Ready-Made.  Fire-Proof  Steel  GarafresTSet 

Mfc  Card  WiUbrinKy0U  ourilIua- 

Freight  Prepaid  IflX*  SSJSK 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers’  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  it  wiH  prove  to 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for.  — 

World's  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Rooting  Book  No.  673  . 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

623-673  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


weeds  of  different  varieties  cast  upon  the 
coast;  certainly  no  such  plant  is  known 
in  medicine  and  the  sample  enclosed  gives 
no  clue  to  the  variety  of  weed  that  is 
being  pulverized  and  sold  to  the  credu¬ 
lous  as  a  fat  reducer  and  kidney  remedy. 
Sea  wrack  has  its  uses,  chief  of  which 
is  as  a  fertilizer ;  spread  at  the  rate  of 
15  to  20  tons  to  the  acre  and  plowed  un¬ 
der.  it  furnishes  a  considerable  amount 
uf  plant  food,  and,  being  very  heavy  stuff, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  remove  sur¬ 
plus  fat  from  those  who  cover  any  large 
area  with  it.  Its  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  kidneys  is  to  be  more  than  doubted, 
however.  The  enclosed  circular  urges 
that  one  should  be  sure  that  he  is  getting 
sea  wrack,  and  not  sea  weed,  if  he  pur¬ 
chases  the  stuff  elsewhere,  but  it  does 
not  explain  the  difference  between  the 
two,  and  very  likely  for  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  reason  that  there  is  none.  The  cir¬ 
cular  itself  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
nauseating  palaver  of  the  medical  bunco 
artist  who  writes  touching  letters  from 
“sisters”  and  signs  them  “Sorrowful 
Heart,”  “Anxious  Mother,”  etc.  To  those 
who  know  that  these  “sisters”  and  the 
“editor”  who  replies  to  their  letters  are 
all  combined  in  one  man,  and  he  of  the 
lowest  type  of  human  depravity,  one  who 
would  filch  money  from  the  sick  and  help¬ 
less,  the  realization  of  utter  inability  to 
find  words  that  can  fitly  characterize  such 
business  is  distressing;  one  can  only  hope 
that  an  enlightened  public  conscience  will 
some  day  wipe  out  this  hideous  blot  in 
printers’  ink.  M.  b.  d. 

Kohl-rabi  Goes  to  Seed. 

hat  makes  kohl-rabi  shoot  up  to 
seed  instead  of  bearing  edible  bulbs?  I 
have  1,300  planted,  and  will  not  get  one 
to  eat.  c.  p. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

The  plants  were  no  doubt  too  old  and 
too  large  when  set  out.  It  is  useless  to 
undertake  to  produce  bulbs  in  transplant¬ 
ed  plants  if  they  are  allowed  to  become 
hardened  or  overgrown  in  the  seed  bed. 
Like  cauliflower,  they  must  be  kept  in 
vigorous  and  succulent  growth  up  to  the 
time  they  are  transferred  to  the  gar¬ 
den  or  field,  and  should  not  be  over  four 
inches  high  at  that  time.  Kohl-rabi  is 
not  nearly  as  hardy  as  cabbage,  nor  will 
the  young  plants  stand  hard  usage  and 
still  make  a  crop.  The  seed  should  not 
be  sown  in  the  frame  much  before  the 
first  of  April,  and  the  plants  would  bet- 
tei  not  be  set  out  until  the  ground  is 
"arm  enough  to  keep  them  moving 
steadily  along.  Severe  checking  of 
growth  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  the 
plants  going  to  seed.  K 


Doing  Business  with  a  Business  Concern 


Your  article  speaks  humorously  of  the 
Patient  man  with  plenty  of  time  who  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  many  tons  of  weed  seeds 
our  native  sparrows  eat  in  a  season.  That 
patient  man  is  a  scientist — many  of  them 
employed  by  the  government — who  can 
tell  exactly  what  seeds  and  insects  com¬ 
pose  the  food  fragments  found  in  a  bird’s 
stomach.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
There  is  no  guesswork  about  it.  The 
value  of  his  work  is  shown  by  the  many 
good  laws  passed  by  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  governments  for  the  protection  of 
our  birds.  W  e  do  all  we  can  to  attract 
birds  by  putting  up  houses  for  those  that 
will  nest  in  them,  and  by  discouraging 
cats  and  red  squirrels.  a. 

Massachusetts. 


Lime-sulphur  and  Tent  Catarpillar. 

We  have  no  tent  caterpillar  on  the 
trees  we  spray,  but  have  not  thought  es¬ 
pecially  that  it  was  due  to  the  lime-sul- 
phur  treatment.  In  our  dormant  spray 
we  use  lime-sulphur  one  to  eight  or  10. 
The  second  spray,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  petals  fall,  we  use  arsenate  of 
lead  and  consider  this  the  dose  that  puts 
the  caterpillars  out  of  business. 

W  ay  ne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Alfalfa  in  Orchard. 

Referring  to  an  article  “Alfalfa  for  a 
Michigan  Orchard”  on  page  TOO,  I  would 
state  that  while  I  was  a  student  at  the 
I  ennsyl vania  State  College  I  was  much 
interested  in  an  experiment  of  that  kind 
run  by  our  station.  The  trees  were  very 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  were  much 
larger  than  others  planted  the  same  time 
receiving  different  treatment. 

During  the  past  week  I  received  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  results  of  the  experiment 
which  showed  that  the  Alfalfa  mulch 
ranked  first  in  every  way,  growth,  health 
and  production.  This  experiment  was 
run  on  a  Hagerstown  loam  soil.  If  F. 
”  •  B.-  is  interested  in  the  results  of  this 
experiment  he  can  obtaiu  same  by  writ¬ 
ing  for  this  bulletin,  No.  134,  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Experiment  Station,  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Center  Co.,  Pa.  s.  T.  biery. 

Pennsylvania. 


More  About  Shade  Trees. 

On  page  683  under  the  title  of  “Good 
Shade  Trees,  A.  C.  W.  advises  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  (  arolina  poplars  for  shade  trees ; 
that  may  be  all  right  for  New  York,  but 
in  central  Maryland  they  are  considered 
a  nuisance.  They  have  been  largely 
planted  in  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  but  after  a  fair  trial  most  of  the 
town  councils  have  forbidden  the  further 
planting  and  in  two  instances  that  I 
know  of  the  town  councils  have  ordered 
tlie  fitting  down  of  those  already  plant¬ 
ed.  They  make  fairly  good  shade  in 
May  and  June,  hut  about  the  first  of 
.1  uly  the  leaves  begin  to  drop,  and  by 
the  time  real  hot  weather  gets  here  they 


The  business  man  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  your  daily  life  and 
happiness. 

He  may  raise  wheat  or  cattle ;  he 
may  manufacture  flour  or  shoes ; 
he  may  run  a  grocery  or  a  drygoods 
store;  he  may  operate  a  copper 
mine  or  a  telephone  company.  He 
creates  or  distributes  some  com¬ 
modity  to  be  used  by  other  people. 

He  is  always  hard  at  work  to 
supply  the  needs  of  others,  and  in 
return  he  has  his  own  needs  sup¬ 
plied. 

All  of  us  are  doing  business  with 
business  men  so  constantly  that  we 
accept  the  benefits  of  this  inter¬ 
course  without  question,  as  we 
accept  the  air  we  breathe.  Most  of 
us  have  little  to  do  with  govern- 
ment,  yet  we  recognize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  business  methods 
and  government  methods. 

We  know  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  man  to  do  something 
for  us,  while  the  function  of  the 


government  man  is  to  see  that  we 
do  something  for  ourselves  —  that 
is,  to  control  and  regulate. 

We  pay  them  both,  but  of  the 
two  we  naturally  find  the  business 
man  more  get-at-able,  more  human, 
more  democratic. 

Because  the  telephone  business 
has  become  large  and  extensive, 
it  requires  a  high  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  must  employ  the  best 
business  methods. 

The  Bell  System  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  its  commodity  — 
telephone  service.  It  must  meet 
the  needs  of  many  millions  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  teach  them  to  use  and 
appreciate  the  service  which  it  has 
provided. 

The  democratic  relation  between 
the  customer  and  the  business  con¬ 
cern  has  been  indispensable,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  United  States  the  best 
and  most  universal  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  of  any  country  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


June  5,  1915. 
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IT  is  now  claimed  that  cactus  juice  is  a  cure  for 
lockjaw.  In  several  reported  cases  the  injection 
of  this  juice  under  the  skin  has  given  i*elief. 
Very  likely  this  new  remedy  will  now  be  tried  on  the 
Luther  Burbank  Society.  At  one  time  they  let  off 
a  torrent  of  eloquent  word  pictures  about  spineless 
cactus.  Recently  a  great  silence  has  fallen  upon 
them — probably  a  case  of  lockjaw.  Of  course,  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  spineless  cactus  are  very  valuable  but 
there  ought  to  be  enough  to  provide  juice  for  this 
treatment.  Are  we  now  to  expect  another  flood  of 
circulars  and  “literature”  from  the  Luther  Burbank 
Society? 

* 

THE  indications  are  that  English  farmers  will 
plant  the  largest  acreage  of  potatoes  ever 
known  in  the  kingdom.  Every  foot  of  avail¬ 
able  land  is  said  to  be  in  preparation.  They  figure 
that  an  acre  will  yield  10  tons  or  more  of  potatoes, 
while  2,500  pounds  of  wheat  would  be  a  very  heavy 
yield.  The  potatoes  can  be  used  to  feed  both  man 
and  beast,  or  to  produce  alcohol  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  Germany  has  set  Europe  an  example  in  the 
use  of  potatoes,  and  for  years  after  the  war  closes 
this  crop  will  have  far  greater  importance  than  ever 
before.  This  is  but  one  of  the  great  industrial 
changes  which  are  coming.  They  will  make  a  great¬ 
er  difference  in  future  history  than  the  political 
changes  worked  out  by  the  war. 

♦ 

THOSE  recent  articles  on  the  live  poultry  trade 
have  stirred  up  great  interest  among  our  read¬ 
ers.  Thousands  of  our  people  have  sent  live 
poultry  to  be  sold  in  New  York.  Some  of  these  very 
farmers  have  visited  the  city,  and  know  what 
dressed  poultry  costs,  and  what  must  be  paid  for  it 
at  a  public  table.  Now  they  realize  how  they  were 
held  up  by  conspirators  and  how  difficult  it  has  been 
to  send  these  conspirators  to  jail.  Let  them  learn 
another  thing.  These  convicted  men  are  now  in 
prison,  but  they  and  their  friends  are  working  a 
scheme  to  let  them  free.  The  plan  is  to  get  ship¬ 
pers  and  farmers  everywhere  to  sign  petitions  to 
Gov.  Whitman  to  pardon  these  criminals.  Read  these 
articles  once  more  and  then  think  what  this  means. 
What  possible  argument  could  a  man  give  you  to 
prove  that  these  conspirators  should  not  be  pun¬ 
ished?  Yet  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  some 
farmers  will  sign  a  petition  without  understanding 
or  even  reading  it.  Make  no  such  mistake  in  this 
case.  The  time  has  come  to  reorganize  this  live 
poultry  business  entirely — not  to  put  it  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  old  gang. 

♦ 

DURING  the  past  30  years  we  have  been  through 
many  campaigns  for  farmers  and  their  rights. 
There  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  features 
in  all  of  them.  At  first  the  men  or  interests  which 
have  robbed  or  mislead  farmers  pay  no  attention. 
This  they  think  will  kill  the  thing  off,  and  it  often 
does,  for  unless  a  man  have  at  least  one  quarter 
bulldog  in  him  he  will  not  work  unless  he  can  get 
into  the  limelight.  If  the  campaign  gets  past  this 
stage  and  really  begins  to  attract  attention  the  next 
weapon  used  against  it  is  ridicule.  There  must  be 
at  least  half  bulldog  in  a  man  to  face  this,  for  no 
one  likes  to  be  laughed  at  or  to  have  unthinking 
people  class  him  as  a  fool.  Those  who  carry  the 
fight  further,  then  find  a  greater  terror  confronting 
them.  That  is  personal  and  public  abuse.  By  this 
time  the  men  and  interests  which  oppose  farmers 
see  that  their  graft  and  privilege  is  in  danger  unless 
the  men  who  are  fighting  them  have  so  much  of  the 
bull  dog  that  they  can  qualify  for  registry  in  the 
“Hang-On  Society.”  And  these  interests  certainly 
give  such  men  the  acid  test  of  abuse,  lying  insin¬ 
uations  and  also  hypocritical  “support.”  We  have 
seen  so  many  of  these  battles  pass  through  these 
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stages  that  whenever  the  period  of  abuse  comes  we 
know  the  end  is  in  sight.  It  may  still  be  far  away, 
but  the  direct  road  to  it  is  being  cleared.  It  is 
just  so  with  this  fight  to  show  up  the  35-cent  dollar. 

If  the  new  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  did 
not  mean  reform  and  a  shaking  up  of  the  State’s 
old  methods,  there  would  be  no  outcry  against  it. 
As  it  is  all  the  crooked  middlemen  and  all  their 
organs  are  fighting  this  Department  as  they  never 
united  to  fight  anything  before.  It  is  the  finest 
indication  we  have  ever  seen  that  things  are  com¬ 
ing  to  a  head.  No  use  paying  attention  to  the  rav¬ 
ing  trade  journals  and  to  jealous  and  cowardly  pa¬ 
pers,  but  keep  right  on  striking  at  that  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the  whole 
system  is  circulation  of  “cooked”  or  prejudiced  mar¬ 
ket  reports  and  prices.  Next  week  we  will  take  this 
feature  up. 

* 

IF  you  do  not  believe  a  horse  can  talk  look  at  the 
picture  on  our  first  page.  It  is  a  hot  day  in  a 
dusty  field.  The  driver  has  stopped  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  rest,  and  has  lifted  the  collar  to  let.  the  air 
reach  that  hot  and  sweaty  shoulder.  See  that  horse 
reach  his  head  over  and  say  “Thank  you!”  The 
other  two  are  waiting  their  turn,  and  when  the  rest 
is  over  they  will  all  straighten  into  their  collars  and 
go  on  through  the  dust  with  better  spirit.  It  pays 
to  be  fair  to  the  team.  No  worker  on  the  farm  ap¬ 
preciates  it  more.  We  have  seen  a  man  stop  his  car 
on  a  cold  day  for  a  call  and  throw  a  blanket  over 
the  engine.  That  same  man  let  his  horse  stand 
shivering  in  the  cold ! 

* 

UP  and  down  the  California  coast  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  potatoes.  The  price  is  high,  but 
people  demand  potatoes  and  will  pay  for  them. 
In  Mexico,  Brazil  and  other  Southern  countries 
there  is  also  a  good  demand — at  present  unsupplied. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Maine  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Just  as  the  Panama  Canal  gives  California 
and  Nevada  a  chance  to  ship  Alfalfa  hay  to  the  up¬ 
per  Atlantic  coast,  so  it  gives  opportunity  to  Maine 
potato  growers  to  make  water  shipment  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Of  course  such  a  trade  must  be  largely  co¬ 
operative,  as  single  growers  could  not  handle  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Yet  potatoes  cooperate  by  growing  in  a 
bunch  close  to  the  stem — the  growers  must  imitate 
the  habits  of  their  own  crop.  Last  year  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  growers  got  together  and  sold  their  early  potato 
crop  in  Cuba  to  good  advantage.  The  Atlantic 
coast  absorbs  much  of  the  California  orange  crop 
but  the  fruit  would  rot  before  it.  came  to  our  mar¬ 
ket.  if  it  were  not  for  business  cooperation. 

* 

OUR  readers  surely  feel  free  to  come  for  help  on 
any  subject  that  can  be  imagined.  Not  long  ago 
a  farmer  wanted  to  know  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  elephants  through  the  Winter.  Another  found  a 
wounded  carrier  pigeon  in  his  yard.  This  bird  was 
banded  and  carried  a  message.  We  were  able  to 
trace  the  bii’d.  Now  comes  a  new  one  from  Florida  :  s 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and  a  farmer  at  the 
same  time.  I  thought  it  about  the  only  place  to  ask. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  where  I  could  sell  a  live  alli¬ 
gator;  he  is  at  least  12  feet  long,  and  I  thought  if  I 
could  get  enough  out  of  him  I  would  go  to  the  trouble 
and  try  to  capture  him. 

Finding  a  market  for  a  live  alligator  that  has  not 
yet  been  caught  is  something  of  a  job  for  our  in¬ 
formation  department,  but  we  think  we  have  the 
place  when  the  alligator  is  ready.  Sizing  up  an 
alligator  before  you  catch  him  is  something  like  es¬ 
timating  the  fish  that  got  away,  but  somewhere  may 
be  found  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  will  try  any¬ 
thing  from  alligators  to  zythum— if  you  offer  them 
a  bargain. 

* 

THE  daily  record  of  prices  of  farm  produce  made 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  have  a 
great  influence  upon  trade.  All  over  the  coun¬ 
try  these  prices  set  the  standard,  and  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  produce  is  figured  on  the  market 
price  in  New  York.  If  a  set  of  men  had  the  power 
to  clip  an  inch  off  the  yardstick  or  clip  half  an 
ounce  off  every  pound  their  purchasing  power 
would  be  increased,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
they  could  rob  the  American  people  and  obtain  mil¬ 
lions  of  ill-gotten  dollars.  It  would  be  no  less  a  rob¬ 
bery  and  graft  if  a  set  of  men  could  determine  the 
price  at  which  farm  produce  is  to  be  bought,  and 
thus  dictate  the  price  which  the  producer  is  to  re¬ 
ceive.  If  those  same  men  could  then  control  ship¬ 
ments  and  decide  how  much  produce  is  to  reach  the 
city  they  would  have  a  chance  at  richer  spoils  than 
the  old  buccaneers  who,  three  centuries  ago.  went 
sailing  to  the  Spanish  Main  after  plunder.  We  have 
shown  in  recent  articles  that  this  very  thing  was 
done  here  in  New  York  City  in  handling  the  live 
poultry  market.  A  set  of  men  got  together  and  set¬ 
tled  upon  an  arbitrary  price  for  poultry.  This  price 


was  not  based  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  was  all  demand— supply  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  The  price  made  by  these  conspirators,  for  their 
own  greed,  was  announced  as  the  standard  New 
York  price  and  thus  made  the  basis  of  payment  all 
over  the  country.  As  you  see  this  amounted  to  about 
the  same  thing  as  compelling  producers  to  give  17 
or  18  ounces  for  a  pound.  The  ringleaders  in  this 
graft  have  now  been  sent  to  jail,  but  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  people  who  put  these  prices  before  the 
public  and  thus  helped  rob  the  producers?  Before 
we  are  done  with  this  we  shall  show  how  the  prices 
for  eggs,  butter,  grain  and  other  produce  are  dic¬ 
tated  and  published — often  for  purposes  of  decep¬ 
tion.  WTe  shall  see  before  we  get  through  that  this 
game  of  doctoring  prices  is  one  way  of  making  the 
dollar  so  sick  that  it  falls  away  to  35  cents. 

* 

LAST  year  the  State  of  Indiana  enacted  a  law 
which  made  a  railroad  company  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  caused  by  a  fire  started  by  sparks  from  an 
engine.  Until  this  law  was  enacted  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  sufferer  from  fire  to  prove  that  the  com¬ 
pany  or  agent  had  been  negligent  The  law  wiped 
out  the  need  of  such  proof,  and  made  it  clear  that 
if  the  engine  caused  the  fire  the  company  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  de¬ 
clared  this  law  constitutional.  The  railroads  will 
he  held  liable  on  the  theory  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  have  known  a  number  of  cases  in 
Eastern  States  where  farm  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  There  could  be  no  question  that  these  fires 
were  started  from  locomotive  sparks.  Engineers 
and  “experts”  went  on  the  stand  and  swore  that  the 
locomotives  were  “screened”  as  required  by  law. 
that  when  thus  screened,  sparks  or  live  cinders 
could  not  pass  out.  On  such  testimony  the  railroads 
have  escaped  payment  of  damages.  Under  the  In¬ 
diana  law  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  engine  start¬ 
ed  the  fire  the  company  must  pay. 

* 

THERE  is  considerable  disappointment  among 
dairymen  who  supply  the  Bordens  with  milk 
over  the  result  of  the  first  month’s  payment  by 
the  fat  test.  Many  herds  have  fallen  below  what 
their  owners  confidently  counted  on.  We  imagine 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  he  asked  to 
make  many  tests  to  satisfy  these  disappointed  dairy¬ 
men.  We  have  already  secured  a  number  of  figures 
which  show  such  a  low  test  that  the  milk,  under 
the  new  system  of  payment,  brings  less  than  under 
the  old  system,  though  it  seems  to  be  retailed  as 
before.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  milk  must 
he  sold  hereafter  more  and  more  on  the  basis  of  its 
value  as  food.  There  is  not  much  more  sense  in 
saying  that  all  samples  of  milk  are  alike  in  value 
than  there  would  be  in  claiming  that  all  cuts  of 
meat  from  a  certain  carcass  should  he  sold  at  the 
same  price.  Is  it  true,  however,  that  the  fat  in 
milk  represents  its  real  food  value?  Skim-milk  has 
far  greater  food  value  than  water,  and  the  solids 
not  fat  should  be  considered.  Only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  who  buy  milk  drink  it  “whole.” 
They  skim  off  the  cream  and  use  the  skim-milk  as 
a  beverage  or  for  cooking.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  proportion  of  fat  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  other  solids,  but  most  of  the  experts 
seem  to  go  on  the  principle  that  skim-milk  has  no 
value.  At  least  we  seldom  hear  such  value  men¬ 
tioned.  The  “solids  not  fat”  have  definite  value  as 
food — they  contain  all  the  nitrogen  and  minerals, 
and  a  fair  basis  for  estimating  their  value  ought  to 
be  worked  out  rather  than  to  figure  on  the  fat  test 
alone.  It  is  about  time  someone  started  a  crusade 
for  skim-milk  values ! 


Brevities. 

The  latest  thing  reported  from  Europe  is  a  new  lu¬ 
bricant  or  “grease”  made  from  molasses. 

New  York  florists  are  feeling  the  loss  of  steamer 
trade,  which  called  for  high-grade  flowers  at  good 
prices.  This  outlet  for  flowers  was  especially  welcome 
during  the  Summer,  when  trade  is  generally  dull. 

Now  is  the  time  when  sore  shoulders  on  the  horses 
will  cut  down  their  labor  and  make  a  nuisance  gener¬ 
ally.  Better  take  the  collars  off  during  the  noon  rest 
and  bathe  the  shoulders  in  cold  water  and  give  the 
horse  a  show. 

All  through  the  West  the  laws  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  personal  responsibility  in  damage  cases. 
This  theory  is  that  a  person  is  liable  for  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  might  have  been  foreseen  and  expected 
as  a  result  of  his  conduct. 

The  girl  students  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  celebrated  “Mother’s  Day”  by  sendiug  home  a 
bunch  of  violets.  By  the  way,  who  ever  celebrates 
“Father’s  Day?”  The  old  gentleman  doesn’t  usually 
have  any. 

The  Illinois  State  Entomologist,  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
says  that  corn  root  lice  are  much  decreased  by  treating 
seed  with  oil  of  lemon  and  wood  alcohol.  The  mixture 
is  iu  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  oil  of  lemon  to  10 
parts  of  alcohol.  Three  ounces  of  the  mixture  is  used 
to  a  bushel  of  corn.  The  cost  of  the  treatment  is  about 
10  cents  per  acre  planted. 
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Finishing  Poultry  for  the  Market. 

A  Statement  of  New  York  Conditions. 

Part  I. 

MILK  FEEDING. — During  the  past  15  years  many 
very  large  establishments  for  the  milk  feeding  of  poul¬ 
try  for  market  have  been  established  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  These  feeding  stations,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  .equipped  with  cages  or  batteries, 
in  which  about  10  small  broilers  are  kept  separate,  and 
as  the  birds  grow  larger  until  they  are  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  all  being  fed,  three  or  four  roasting  chickens  are 
placed  in  a  compartment.  In  the  latest  equipped  sta¬ 
tions  these  batteries  are  largely  made  of  metal  in  tiers 
five  units  high.  The  chickens  placed  in  them  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  roost,  and  when  off  the  roost  they  stand  on  a 
wire  mat,  so  that  the  droppings  will  go  through,  and 
a  galvanized  iron  pan,  sprinkled  with  sawdust  or  lime, 
catches  the  droppings.  These  pans,  working  like  an 
ordinary  drawer,  are  cleaned  twice  each  day.  The 
chickens  are  fed  from  the  front  of  the  battery,  in  wood¬ 
en  troughs. 

FEEDING  RATION. — The  mixture  which  has  been 
found  the  most  satisfactory  is  60%  buttermilk,  20%  fine 
eornmeal,  10%  oatmeal,  5%  No.  1  tallow,  melted  and 
thoroughly  mixed  in  the  food  and  5%  meat  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  This  meat  may  be  beef-hearts  or  any  cheap  scrap 
meat  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  The  vegeta¬ 
bles  may  be  chopped  cabbage,  lettuce  or  Alfalfa.  The 
chickens  are  given  no  water  while  in  these  feeding 
pens.  Where  it  is  desired  to  go  to  as  little  expense  as 
possible  in  mixing  food,  an  ordinary  pan  such  as  is 
used  for  mixing  mortar  can  be  used  and  a  hoe  used  for 
the  mixing.  In  the  latest,  up-to-date  stations,  large  re¬ 
volving  churns  are  used  for  doing  the  mixing  and  are 
found  very  satisfactory.  The  young  birds,  weighing 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  each,  when  placed  on  feed 
are  carefully  taken  care  of  for  10  days,  and  the  gain 
will  be  from  50%  to  60%  in  weight.  As  the  birds 
grow  larger,  and  the  growth  is  smaller  while  they  are 
confined  and  fed,  the  percentage  of  gain  is  less,  and 
on  heavy  roasting  chickens,  birds  which  will  weigh 
four  pounds  each  when  placed  in  the  feeders,  a  gain 
of  about  25%  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  These  milk- 
fed  birds  become  very  white,  the  dark  meat  becomes  a 
very  light  color,  and  the  flesh  becomes  very  tender  and 
juicy.  The  milk-fed  poultry  sells  at  from  two  cents 
to  five  cents  per  pound  above  the  price  quoted  for  corn- 
fed  poultry.  Where  the  birds  are  milk-fed,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  medium  and  poor  quality  birds  is  very 
much  lighter  than  it  is  when  the  birds  have  been 
killed  without  first  having  been  specially  fed. 

FARM  FEEDING— While  the  large  feeding  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  great  profit  to  the  investors,  equally 
as  good  results  in  feeding  can  be  obtained  on  any  farm 
as  have  ever  been  realized  in  an  expensive  feeding  sta¬ 
tion.  In  sections  where  buttermilk  cannot  be  had, 
skim-milk  can  be  used  with  satisfactory  results.  Any 
farmer  or  his  son  can  build,  with  very  small  expense, 
wooden  batteries,  using  ordinary  lath  or  galvanized 
wire.  In  some  instances  cut  straw  used  in  the  bottom 
of  ordinary  coops,  with  a  roost  in  them,  have  been  used 
very  successfully.  These  coops  can  be  stacked  up  in 
a  corncrib  or  in  the  buggy-shed ;  in  fact  anywhere 
where  the  poultry  will  get  plenty  of  air  and  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  while  on  feed.  The  less  notice  and  excitement 
there  is  about  the  poultry  on  feed,  the  better  the  re¬ 
sults.  In  experiments  carried  on  in  ordinary  coops, 
with  straw  in  the  bottom,  stacked  up  in  an  empty  corn- 
crib,  the  writer  had  gains  of  5S%  on  broilers,  and  dur¬ 
ing  four  months  feeding,  beginning  August  15th,  the 
smallest  gain  on  any  lot  of  poultry  taken  off  feed  was 
33%. 

KILLING  AND  DRESSING.— If  this  feeding  is 
done  upon  the  farm,  when  the  poultry  is  to  be  taken 
off  the  feed  and  slaughtered,  it  should  be  bled  in  the 
mouth,  while  hung  up  by  the  feet.  Usually  a  small 
weight  is  hung  in  the  mouth,  and  while  dying  the  poul¬ 
try  should  be  carefully  dry-picked.  If,  before  cutting 
the  arteries  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  small  blade 
of  a  knife  is  run  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  directly 
into  the  brain,  the  bird  will  be  paralyzed,  and  the 
feathers  will  come  off  much  better  and  easier  than  by 
any  other  method.  After  being  carefully  picked,  being 
very  careful  not  to  break  the  skin,  especially  the  thin 
skin  over  the  hips,  if  the  weather  is  warm  the  birds 
should  first  be  put  into  a  boiler  or  tank  of  cold  well 
water,  and  left  there  for  about  one  hour,  after  which 
they  should  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  tank  of  ice 
water,  with  plenty  of  ice  in  it;  if  tanks  are  not  con¬ 
venient,  ordinary  boilers  will  do.  The  poultry  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ice  water  at  least  12 
hours,  after  which  it  should  be  packed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

PACKING. — Crack  the  ice  to  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  hen’s  egg;  place  a  shovelful  of  ice  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  empty  sugar  barrel,  in  which  you  have  first 
bored  two  or  three  holes  with  a  half-inch  auger,  then 
pack  carefully,  breast  down,  a  layer  of  chickens,  letting 
the  feet  come  to  the  center  of  the  barrel.  Then  shovel 
in  one  or  two  shovels  of  cracked  ice  to  cover  the  birds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  pack  your  second  layer 
of  birds,  breast  down,  as  was  the  first  layer  packed. 
Continue  with  layers  of  ice  and  poultry  until  the  barrel 
is  filled  to  the  top,  after  which  a  block  of  ice,  eight 
or  ten  inches,  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  last  layer 
of  poultry,  and  good  clean  white  cloth  or  a  good  clean 
gunny  bag  should  be  tightly  drawn  over  the  cake  of 
ice  and  fastened  with  the  top  hoop  of  the  barrel,  so  as 


to  make  it  tight  all  around.  Your  poultry  is  then 
ready  for  the  market,  and  for  a  distance  of  500  miles 
can  be  shipped  by  express  safely  in  any  kind  of  weath¬ 
er,  and  will  be  on  the  market  the  next  morning  after 
having  been  shipped.  In  the  large  establishments  in 
the  West,  machinery  has  been  put  in  for  cooling  the 
poultry  and  large  quantities  of  the  poultry  is  frozen. 
But  on  the  farm  this  poultry  can  be  handled  success¬ 
fully  with  very  little  expense  and  with  very  satisfactory 
profit  to  the  farmers.  All  of  the  large  hotels,  the  steam¬ 
ship  lines  'as  well,  give  the  milk-fed  poultry  preference 
over  any  class  of  poultry. 


Some  Fighters  in  the  Grange. 

I  note  some  of  the  farm  papers  which  should  be  for 
the  rural  people  are  claiming  the  farmer  gets  S0%  of 
the  butter  money.  We  sent  124  pounds  cream  in  April, 
which  would  make  52  pounds  butter.  We  had  been 
churning  some  and  knew.  Butter  was  worth  32  cents 
locally  at  the  time,  or  $16.64  for  the  above  cream.  Our 
check  was  $8.90.  What  the  consumer  paid  is  beyond 
me.  Probably  40  cents  anyway  at  retail  or  $20.80. 
We  got  better  than  40%  of  that  dollar.  To  make  this 
cream  we  had  540  quarts  milk,  worth  3%  cents  at  the 
station,  but  we  are  eight  miles  out,  and  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  deliver  milk.  The  stores  will  use  a  little,  but 
the  local  butter  market  is  poor  and  most  farm  women 
of  this  generation  are  not  able  to  endure  the  labor  of 
butter-making.  So  the  creamery  robs  us  just  as  they 
see  fit,  and  some  people  who  depend  on  the  farmer  for 
their  living  try  to  back  them  up.  We  ruralites  are 
watching  your  campaign  for  better  markets.  Granges 
everywhere  are  taking  the  matter  up.  Mr.  Godfrey, 
our  State  Agent,  advises  that  the  commission  is  the 
best  bet  of  the  farmer  today.  Here  we  are  saving  con¬ 
siderable  money  by  buying  through  the  agency,  and  any 
time  you  can  show  us  a  practical,  workable  selling 
plan  we  are  ready  to  sell  cooperatively.  Mr.  Dillon 
certainly  took  the  wind  out  of  the  opposition  when  he 
turned  back  his  salary.  lie  certainly  deserves  the  good 
will  and  backing  of  all  farmers.  We  expect  to  have 
our  member  of  the  Legislature  address  the  Grange  here 
at  an  early  date  and  we  hope  to  find  out  where  he 
stands  in  regard  to  the  Foods  and  Markets  problem. 
There  are  several  Grangers  who  will  not  be  backward 
about  telling  him  how  they  feel  in  regard  to  same. 

Mecklenburg,  N.  Y.  b.  e.  tiathaway. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  see  there  are  some  fighters  in  the 
Grange — and  good  ones  too.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
farm  papers  are  dodging  this  big  question.  Some  try  to 
prove  that  farmers  receive  all  they  deserve ;  others 
sneer  at  any  practical  efforts  to  improve  conditions. 
We  will  let  the  farmers  take  care  of  these  papers.  No 
one  can  expect  that  conditions  which  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  50  years  can  be  blown  away  in  a  few  weeks. 
It  will  take  time  and  hard  work  to  bring  about  any 
improvement,  but  if  we  can  all  work  together  the  im¬ 
provement  is  sure.  That’s  right !  Make  your  member 
of  the  Legislature  say  yes  or  no  on  the  Market  De¬ 
partment. 


Patrons  of  Condenseries  to  Organize. 

The  milk  producers  of  Jackson  County,  Michigan, 
most  of  whom  send  their  milk  to  a  condensery,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  could  get  more  satisfactory  returns 
by  dealing  collectively  rather  than  individually,  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  association.  It  is  our  desire 
to  get  into  touch  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  patrons 
of  as  many  condenseries  throughout  the  county  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  purpose  of  this  is  mutual  advancement  in 
those  interests  which  are  common.  I  would  like  to 
secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  patrons.  We 
appeal  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  aid  us  in  this  movement, 
believing  that  it  stands  ready  to  lend  its  assistance  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country  in  any  worthy  undertaking. 
As  most  of  the  condenseries  are  allied,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  why  should  not  the  patrons  of  those  con- 
denseries  take  steps  toward  some  form  of  an  alliance? 
If  you,  fellow  subscriber,  are  a  patron  of  one  of  these 
condenseries,  will  yon  not  drop  us  a  line  at  once? 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  lose  in  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  and  much  may  be  gained,  bennett  clancy, 

Pres.,  Jackson  Co.  Milk  Producers  Ass’n. 

Munith,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  Mr. 
Clancy’s  letter.  Such  organizations  and  “get-together” 
campaigns  should  be  encouraged  in  all  practical  ways. 
See  what  these  grain  growers  in  Western  Canada  ac¬ 
complished  by  loyal  organization. 


Field  Meeting  on  an  Irrigated  Farm. 

I  am  desirous  of  attending  the  Summer  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  to  bo 
held  at  the  Seabrook  Farms  near  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
.Tune  9.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Society,  would  you 
advise  me  whether  I  would  be  welcome  or  not. 

Massachusets.  g.  g.  w. 

Come  by  all  means  if  you  are  interested  in  fruit 
growing  and  irrigation.  You  will  be  more  than  wel¬ 
come.  The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  is  an 
open,  democratic  society,  and  you  will  find  the  Jersey- 
men  hospitable  and  glad  to  see  outsiders.  That  is  what 
these  field  meetings  are  for.  This  one  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  for  it  will  show  how  a  remarkable  sys¬ 
tem  of  irrigation  is  worked  out.  Come  by  all  means. 


The  Fraud  Advertising  Bill. 

The  New  York  Legislature  passed  the  Mills  bill 
aimed  at  fraudulent  advertisements.  Gov.  Whitman 
finally  signed  it  and  it  will  take  effect  September  1. 
The  heart  of  this  bill  is  given  below : 

421.  Untrue  and  misleading  advertisements.  If  any 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  association,  or  agent  or 
employe  thereof,  with  intent  to  sell  or  in  any  wise  dis¬ 
pose  of  merchandise,  real  estate,  service,  or  anything 
offered  by  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association, 
or  agent  or  employe  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  public  for  sale  or  distribution,  or  with  intent  to 
increase  the  consumption  thereof,  or  to  induce  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  any  manner  to  enter  into  any  obligation  relating 
thereto,  or  to  acquire  title  thereto,  or  an  interest  there¬ 
in,  knowingly,  makes,  publishes,  disseminates,  circu¬ 
lates,  or  places  before  the  public,  or  causes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  be  made,  published,  disseminated,  circu¬ 
lated,  or  placed  before  the  public,  in  this  State,  in  a 
newspaper,  magazine  or  other  publication,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  notice,  circular,  pamphlet,  letter,  hand¬ 


bill,  poster1,  bill,  sign,  placard,  card,  label,  or  tag,  or  in 
any  other  way,  an  advertisement,  announcement  or 
statement  of  any  sort  regarding  merchandise,  service  or 
anything  so  offered  to  the  public  which  contains  any 
assertion,  representation  or  statement  of  fact  that  is 
untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading,  or  that  amounts  to  an 
offer  to  sell,  barter  or  exchange  real  estate,  by  means 
of  prizes,  rewards,  distinctions,  or  puzzle  methods,  such 
persons,  corporation  or  association,  or  the  members  of 
such  firm,  or  the  agent  of  such  person,  corporation,  as¬ 
sociation  or  firm,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  1,  1915. 


Important  Conference  of  Agricultural 

Leaders. 

What  should  the  constitutional  convention  now  in 
session  in  Albany  do  for  the  agricultural  interests  of 
New  York  State,  is  the  question  that  representative 
agriculturists  sought  to  answer  at  a  conference  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  May  26. 
Among  those  present  on  invitation  of  the  Commissioner 
were  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  University  and 
Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  as  representatives  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  Dean  Galloway  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Dean  Cook  of  Can¬ 
ton,  W.  H.  Vary  and  W.  N.  Giles  of  the  State  Grange. 
Dr.  Booth  C.  Davis,  former  commissioner  Chas.  Wiet- 
ing,  Edw.  Van  Alstyne,  Superintendent  of  Farmers’ 
Institutes,  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Finegan  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment,  Prof.  Hallyer  of  Morrisville,  Mr.  Flanders  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  Chas.  E.  Burkett  of  New 
York,  and  several  others. 

The  conference  was  called  by  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Promotion  of  Agriculture  but  in  order  that  it  might 
have  a  larger  significance  the  conference  thus  called  was 
adjourned  and  a  general  conference  representing  all  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  so  far  as  these  in¬ 
terests  had  representatives  there,  was  held,  Dr.  B.  C. 
Davis  presiding.  President  Schurman  was  called  upon 
to  outline  a  method  whereby  the  needs  of  agriculture 
might  be  made  known  to  the  constitutional  convention 
in  the  most  practical  way  to  secure  the  ends  sought. 
He  weut  into  the  question  of  the  possible  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  government  but  disclaimed  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  convention  would  do  along  that  line 
as  nothing  had  come  from  the  committees  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  convention  on  any  question  whatever. 
But  he  had  heard  that  there  were  somewhere  about  159 
Boards,  Commissions,  Bureaus,  Departments,  etc.,  and 
he  believed  that,  reorganization  would  eliminate  many 
of  these  because  their  work  is  found  to  overlap  and 
there  was  not  economy  of  administration.  He  stated 
it  as  his  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  provided  for  in  the  revised  constitution  by 
which  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  allied 
interests  should  be  administered. 

Mr.  Low  held  a  like  opinion  to  that  expressed  by 
Dr.  Schurman  and  believed  that  our  State  government 
should  be  recognized  and  simplified,  giving  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  large  powers  and  also  responsibilities.  Any 
changes  or  amendments  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
would,  lie  said,  of  necessity  be  only  along  basic  lines, 
all  details  to  be  worked  out  by  legislative  action  later. 

The  conference  then  took  up  the  discussion  in  an  in¬ 
formal  way,  and  it  was  participated  in  by  several  of 
the  conferees.  Dean  Cook  counseled  a  prompt  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  claims  of  agriculture  on  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  and  the  seeking  of  such  ends  as 
would  secure  permanency  in  the  conduct  of  agricultural 
affairs.  Dr.  Jordan  commented  favorably  on  the  Minne¬ 
sota  plan.  Dean  Galloway  suggested  a  committee  to 
present  the  demands  of  agriculture  to  the  convention 
and  to  watch  the  action  of  the  convention  on  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  Mr.  Burkett  believed  that  a 
demand  should  be  made  for  a  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  the  first  step.  State  Master  Vary  favored  a 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  most  practical  suggestion 
of  the  conference  was  that  made  by  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Fin¬ 
egan  of  the  Education  Department  who  believed  that 
the  conference  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have 
a  provision  written  in  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
State  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  officers  in 
which  should  be  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  nine 
commissioners  of  agriculture,  one  being  taken  from  each 
judicial  district.  These  commissioners  might  be  elec¬ 
tive  or  might  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  as  should 
be  later  determined.  The  secretary  should  be  chosen  by 
the  nine  commissionei’s.  After  further  discussion  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  declaration  for 
the  conference  and  they  reported  as  follows : 

“RESOLVED,  that  this  body  declares  in  favor  of 
establishing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  a  provision 
for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  if  the  con¬ 
ference  approves  of  the  constitutional  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  committee  of  ten  be 
appointed  representing  the  Educational  Department, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Grange,  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  together  with  four 
members  who  shall  represent  the  agricultural  public, 
to  investigate  and  formulate  the  proper  scope  and  func¬ 
tion  of  said  Department,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  said  committee  to  report  the 
results  of  its  deliberations  to  this  body  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  to  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

The  committee  called  for  by  the  resolution  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Dean  Beverly  T.  Galloway,  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Fine¬ 
gan.  Commissioner  Chas.  L.  Wilson,  State  Master  IV. 
H.  Vary,  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Dr.  B.  C.  Davis,  and  the 
four  representing  the  agricultural  public,  Chas.  W.  Bur¬ 
kett,  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  F.  W.  Sessions  and  Chas.  M. 
Dow.  Dean  Galloway  was  made  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  j.  w.  darrow. 


More  than  one  thousand  farmers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Legislature 
has  passed,  and  Governor  Whitman  approved,  items  in 
the  Supply  Bill  Aggregating  $757,000  for  indemnities 
to  owners  of  glandered  horses  and  tuberculous  cattle 
and  cattle  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  slaugh¬ 
tered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Law.  Of 
this  sum  $280,306.25  was  for  glandered  horses,  $152,- 
416.50  for  tuberculous  cattle  and  $300,000  for  cattle 
slaughtered  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
$25,000  for  interest  on  claims.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  great  majority  of  the  claims 
in  his  department  are  in  such  shape  as  to  be  sent  to 
the  State  Comptroller  within  a  few  days’  time  and  that 
first  payment  should  be  made  in  about  30  days’  time. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

June  Fourteenth. 

O  beauteous  banner  of  the  free — 

Thou  emblem  of  a  nation’s  truth, 
Guide  thou  the  sons  of  liberty, 

America’s  courageous  Youth  ! 

Let  never  vile  intrusion  tread 

Upon  the  soil  where  thou  dost  wave — 
O  Flag,  for  which  our  fathers  bled — 
Now  honoring  the  hero’s  grave ! 

Beneath  the  sky  whose  starry  ray 
Reveals  its  thraldom  in  thy  folds, 

We  mark  thy  righteous  birth  today — 
The  world  no  fairer  emblem  holds! 
Roll !  texture  of  our  blood  and  soul, 

O’er  mart  and  home,  o’er  land  and  sea — 
Above  the  freeman’s  mountains  roll ! 

Our  country,  ’tis  for  thee! 

Far  streaming  stripes  of  red  and  white 
O  argent  stars  in  purest  blue — 
Forever  may  those  symbols  bright 
Wave  o’er  a  land  so  great,  so  new ! 
May  anthems  of  proud  song  arise, 

As  o’er  the  State  the  Colors  fly — 

And  martial  music  to  the  skies 
Proclaim  exulting  Liberty ! 

— Irving  Mattick  in  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

if 

Several  of  our  readers  have  told  us 
how  they  camp  out  during  the  Summer, 
renting  the  farmhouse  furnished  to  Sum¬ 
mer  visitors.  The  farm  work  is  done  as 
usual  and  the  farm  furnishes  all  sorts  of 
food  supplies  to  the  renters.  There  is 
none  of  the  hard  work  of  keeping  board¬ 
ers,  and  the  farm  family  has  a  Summer 
vacation  at  home,  while  caring  for  crops 
and  stock  as  usual.  One  of  these  farms 
described  to  us  is  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  where  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  stimulating  climate  prove  a 
great  attraction  to  visitors.  The  farm¬ 
er's  Summer  camp  is  on  the  river  bank, 
and  the  housewife  told  us  how  she  did  her 
canning  and  preserving  practically  out 
<>f  doors,  and  how  both  she  and  her  young 
baby  gained  in  strength  through  their 
fresh-air  living.  Usually  it  is  the  visi¬ 
tors  who  camp  out,  while  the  farm  house¬ 
keeper  goes  through  the  same  old  rut  of 
regular  work  in  a  hot  kitchen,  and  this 
change  from  the  customary  gives  one  a 
chance  to  be  “abroad  at  home.’’ 

i$e 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  053,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
“Honey  and  Its  Uses  in  the  Home,”  by 
Caroline  L.  Hunt  and  Helen  W.  At¬ 
water.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  cooking,  from  which  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  some  precautions  in  the  use  of 
honey,  given  in  old  recipes,  were  quite 
unnecessary.  It  was  found  that  where 
honey  was  used,  cakes  or  icing  kept  fresh 
and  moist  much  longer  than  where  sugar 
was  the  sweetening  agent.  Among  the 
many  excellent  recipes  given  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  is  the  following  for  bran  brown 
bread.  One  cup  white  or  whole  wheat 
flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  cup  bran,  one-half  cup 
honey,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one-half  cup 
raisins  floured.  Sift  together  the  flour, 
soda  and  salt,  and  add  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Steam  three  hours  or  bake  40 
minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  If  the  amount 
of  milk  is  increased  by  one-half,  the  bread 
is  more  delicate,  and  has  a  higher  food 
value.  The  bulletin  contains  many  deli¬ 
cious  recipes  for  using  honey  in  cakes, 
cookies  and  desserts.  It  is  stated  that 
while  honey  may  be  substituted  in  any 
recipe  calling  for  molasses  it  contains 
less  acid  than  molasses,  and  thus  requires 
less  soda  than  recipes  which  do  not  include 
sour  milk  or  other  acid.  In  sweetening, 
a  cupful  of  honey  equals  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  but  in  cake-making,  the  water  in 
honey  takes  the  place  of  some  of  the 
liquid  called  for  by  the  recipe,  so  in  mak¬ 
ing  cake  one  should  use  honey  for  sugar, 
cupful  for  cupful,  and  for  each  cupful  of 
honey  use  one-fourth  cupful  less  of  the 
milk  or  other  liquid  used  in  the  cake. 

Tills  is  the  season  when  an  emery 
cushion  is  a  constant  help  in  sewing. 
The  hands  become  damp  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  unless  the  needle  is  frequently 
cleansed  with  the  emery  it  becomes 
sticky.  An  emery  cushion  for  the  needle, 
and  a  piece  of  wax  for  obstinate  gnarly 
thread,  will  add  immensely  to  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  Summer  sewing  basket. 

Some  time  ago  we  learned  that  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  used  frequently  upon  a 
developing  fever  sore,  would  dry  it  up 
without  trouble,  and  cause  rapid  healing. 
It  is  not  so  drastic  in  action  as  spirits 


of  camphor,  and  yet  is  a  sure  remedy  for 
these  annoying  blemishes.  We  have 
learned  now  that  a  corn,  when  not  too 
deep-seated,  yields  to  the  nitre  also.  It 
is  applied  morning  and  evening  with  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton,  and  with  regular  bathing 
the  corn  seems  to  dry  away  from  the 
foot,  and  gradually  disappear. 

* 

When  cleaning  windows,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  kerosene  to  a  quart  of  water  will 
brighten  them  wonderfully.  In  Winter, 
when  water  would  freeze  on  the  window, 
they  may  be  cleaned  with  clear  kerosene, 
carefully  rubbed  off  afterwards.  Where 
window  glass  has  become  milky  and 
opaque,  as  the  result  of  long  exposure,  it 
can  often  be  brightened  by  rubbing  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  followed  by  polish¬ 
ing  with  whiting.  Remember,  however, 
that  this  acid  is  a  corrosive  poison. 
Whiting  moistened  with  ammonia  or  al- 


The  Rural  Patterns 


1  In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  | 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8626 — Surplice  Cor¬ 
set  Cover,  small  34 
or  80,  medium  38  or 
40,  large  42  or  44 
bust. 


!  it 


. . . 


cohol  is  excellent  for  polishing  windows; 
it  is  allowed  to  dry  on  and  then  rubbed 
off,  a  good  rubbing  being  given  afterwards 
to  finish  the  polishing. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Lace  paper  doilies,  used  for  putting 
under  sherbet  glasses,  individual  bakers 
or  cakes  are  from  35  to  27  cents  a  dozen. 
Some  merely  show  a  lace  edge,  while 
others  are  stamped  into  all-over  filet  pat¬ 
terns.  Little  heart-shaped  lace-paper 
doilies  for  putting  under  molds  of  ice 
cream  are  five  cents  a  dozen,  and  there 
are  some  of  plate  size  for  oysters  on  the 
half  shell,  each  doily  having  six  oval 
holes  for  the  shells  to  rest  in.  These 
little  doilies  prevent  a  sherbet  glass  or 
mold  of  ice  cream  from  skating  around 
on  the  serving  plate  as  well  as  giving  a 
pretty  finish  to  the  service.  Many  uses 
will  be  found  for  them  in  serving  social 
gatherings,  where  one  may  find  it  trouble¬ 
some  to  keep  track  of  linen — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  saving  in  fine  laundry  work. 

Screen  cloth  for  seashore  windows, 
where  the  salty  humidity  quickly  rusts 
ordinary  wire  screens,  is  made  of  cotton 
with  a  wire  finish.  It  costs  15  cents  a 
yard.  Cotton  netting  of  good  quality  is 
75  cents  for  a  piece  of  eight  yards.  Net¬ 
ting  canopies  for  single  beds  are  $1.75; 
for  double  beds  $2.50.  Adjustable  frames 


that  fold  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use  are  $3. 

Taffeta  coats  used  to  be  quite  plain 
and  businesslike,  but  this  season  they 
are  both  elaborate  and  expensive. 
Among  them  are  plain  top  coats  of  black 
or  navy  taffeta,  the  white  faille  collar 
strapped  with  black  velvet;  others  are  of 
light  colors,  bordered  with  white  fur  and 
lined  with  chiffon.  Some  very  pretty 
models  of  more  conservative  style  are  of 
black  charmeuse  with  a  black  velvet  col¬ 
lar  and  lining  of  flowered  silk.  These 
silk  coats  cost  from  $15  to  $55,  but  may 
of  course  be  made  at  home  much  less  ex¬ 
pensively  where  one  has  an  opportunity 
to  buy  materials  advantageously.  They 
are  made  for  women  of  all  agos,  to  wear 
over  thin  dresses;  a  simple  style,  prettily 
lined,  is  always  suitable  for  a  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  woman  who  does  not  like 
to  go  out  without  a  wrap  at  any  season. 

In  painting  porch  furniture  it  would 
be  well  to  get  the  quick-drying  enamel 
paint  made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not 
so  expensive  as  the  finer  grade  of  enam¬ 
el,  being  known  as  veranda  furniture 
enamel,  but  it  dries  with  a  hard  shiny 
finish,  warranted  not  to  be  sticky  in  the 
hottest  weather.  This  can  no  doubt  be 
purchased  from  most  local  paint  dealers; 
at  a  city  department  store  it  costs  3G 
cents  a  pint  in  dark  red  and  moss,  sage 
or  leaf  green.  Other  enamel  paint  is 
3G  cents  a  half  pint  We  have  found  or¬ 
dinary  house  paint  very  annoying  on  out¬ 
door  furniture,  because  of  its  tendency 
to  become  sticky  when  one  leans  against 
it  in  warm  weather. 

Very  pretty  silkoline  comfortables 
were  noted  in  a  sale  at  $1.50  each,  while 
others  with  figured  mull  top  and  plain 
border  were  $2.25.  Japanese  silk  com¬ 
fortables  filled  with  wool  were  $9.50,  a 
reduction  from  regular  price.  Any  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  who  can  get  lamb’s  wool  can 
make  the  lightest  and  warmest  of  com¬ 
fortables  filled  with  wool  were  $9.50,  a 
expensive  to  buy. 

Full  double  pleatings  of  maline  for 
neck  ruffs  are  $1.49  a  yard.  Half  a  yard 
is  required  for  a  ruff.  The  ends  of  the 
ruff  may  be  finished  with  ribbon  bows, 
or  with  little  bunches  of  artificial  flow¬ 
ers  or  fruit.  Instead  of  tying  the  ruff 
close  about  the  neck,  it  is  often  pinned 
to  the  coat  lapel  at  each  side,  so  as  to 
remain  open  in  front.  Plain  black,  plain 
white,  or  white  with  a  hem  of  black  are 
very  popular  in  these  ruffs,  as  well  as 
colors  to  match  the  suit. 

<  )ne  of  the  best  wearing  materials  for 
lining  a  coat  is  “two  seasons  satin.”  It 
is  36  inches  wide  and  comes  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colors.  It  outwears  ordinary  lin¬ 
ing  silks,  and  was  seen  in  a  recent  sale 
for  5<S  cents  a  yard,  but  is  usually  higher. 

Satin-striped  flaxon,  all  white,  is  the 
material  used  in  making  fine  new  under¬ 
wear.  It  launders  well,  and  is  very  cool. 
Flaxon  is  a  favorite  material  for  shirt 
waists  and  dresses  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Crinkled  cotton  crepe  of  lingerie 
quality  has  been  offered  at  sales  as  low 
as  10  cents  a  yard,  and  makes  up  nicely 
into  underwear.  As  it  does  not  need  any 
ironing,  beyond  pressing  out  a  few 
creases,  it  saves  laundry  work. 


Strawberry  Desserts. 

The  following  recipes  are  given  in 
“The  Rural  Cook  Book.” 

Strawberry  Dumplings. — They  will  re¬ 
quire  one  egg,  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  batter  that  will  be  a 
trifle  thicker  than  that  which  is  common¬ 
ly  used  for  griddle  cakes.  Pour  a  little 
of  this  batter  into  buttered  tins,  or  porce¬ 
lain  cups;  place  a  number  of  well-sweet¬ 
ened  berries  in  the  center  and  cover  them 
with  more  batter ;  then  steam  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Serve  with  a  sauce  made 
by  mashing  some  strawberries  and  in¬ 
corporating  them  into  an  ordinary  hard 
butte r-and-sugar  sauce. 

Strawberry  Pudding. — One  cup  cleaned 
strawberries,  place  in  an  earthen  bowl, 
set  in  steamer  over  a  pot  of  cold  water, 
place  over  the  fire ;  while  this  is  heating 
and  coming  to  a  boil  make  a  batter  of 
the  following :  One  heaping  cup  of  flour 
with  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt ; 
sift  all  together  two  or  three  times,  then 
add  milk  or  water  to  make  a  soft  batter 
that  will  drop  easily  from  spoon.  Lift 
the  lid  of  steamer  and  drop  quickly  over 
the  strawberries,  covering  them  all  over 
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Your  Best  Help 
in  Washing 
Clothes 

Don’t  Rub— Don’t  Fade  Your  Clothe* 
—Don’t  Ruin  Your  Hands— 

Use  Borax. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  will  prove  your  be«% 
help  on  wash-day. 


Use  Borax  on  wash-day.  Use  It  with 
any  good  soap,  and  you  will  And  that  your 
clothes  are  nover  Injured.  And  both  your 
clothes  and  your  hands  will  remain  white. 
The  colored  garments  will  not  fade  and 
the  finest  woolens  will  not  shrink.  Your 
washing  -will  all  come  out  sweet  smelling 
nnd  fresh  —  for  Borax  purifies  as  well  as 
cleanses. 

Borax  will  soften  the  hardest  water. 

If  a  little  Borax  Is  added  to  the  starch, 
the  clothes  will  be  glossy  and  the  Iron  will 
not  stick. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  house¬ 
hold  uses  for  Borax.  It  will  make  the 
bath  more  enjoyable,  the  dishes  easier 
to  wash,  keep  the  drains  free  from  germ 
life  and  make  housekeeping  easier. 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  In  convenient 
packages. 


Carry  Your  Own  Electric 
Light  With  You 

about  the  house,  barn,  garage, 
or  down  the  road. 

EVEREfVDY  Flashlights 

Powerful,  serviceable,  economical, 
convenient  light,  when  and  where 
you  want  it. 

No  oil— no  matches  to  bother  with— 
no  danger  of  setting  fire  to  anything. 

EVEREADY  Flashlights  and  the 
famous  EVEREADY  Tungsten  Bat¬ 
teries  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
for  long  and  useful  service  by  the 
"Largest  Manufacturers  of  Flash¬ 
lights  in  the  World” — Be  sure  it’s 
an  EVEREADY. 

No.  2630,  illustrated.  Nickel  Tabular  Flashlight ;  wind  and 
water-proof.  ThrowB  light  long  diatarco.  Can  lie  carried 
In  the  pocket.  Complete  with  the  famous  KVKKEADY 
Tungsten  Battery,  Price  (1.25. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  68  showing  76 
styles  from  7oc  to  (7.50. 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORK8 

of  National  Carbon  Co. 

Long  Island  City  New  York 


Our  Useful 

Household 

Rewards 


appeal  to  our  woman 
readers.  You  can 
have  one  of  the  re¬ 
wards  by  doing  a 
little  subscription 
work  for  us.  No 
investment  required. 
No  e  x  p  e  r  i  e  nee 
necessary.  Send  for 
our  new  Rewa  rd 
List.  A  postal  will 
do.  Address 

Department  “M” 

The 

Rural  NeW-Yorkcr 
333  W  est  3  0  th  Street 
New  York  City 
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nicely.  Steam  for  40  minutes;  do  not  let 
the  water  stop  boiling.  This  quantity 
makes  enough  pudding  for  four  persons. 
Eat  either  with  cream  and  sugar  or  a 
sauce  made  as  follows :  Break  one  egg  in 
a  dish,  add  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
granulated  sugar,  beat  light,  then  add 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  and  a  pinch  of 
salt ;  beat  well  again ;  then  add  slowly 
boiling  water  until  the  sauce  is  of  the 
required  thickness  (about  like  nice 
cream)  ;  flavor  to  taste.  This  sauce  is 
very  nice  with  any  kind  of  pudding,  es¬ 
pecially  cottage  pudding. 

Fresh  Strawberry  Pie. — Bake  an 
empty  bottom  crust,  making  it  extra  nice; 
prick  holes  all  over  the  bottom  and  sides, 
to  prevent  its  getting  out  of  shape.  As 
soon  as  baked  sprinkle  the  inside  with 
sugar  and  fill  with  ripe  berries;  also  well 
dredge  with  sugar.  Cover  with  sweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream  and  then  cover  all 
with  a  meringue  of  the  frothed  whites  of 
two  eggs  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  a  dash  of  lemon  juice.  In¬ 
vert  a  plate  in  the  oven  and  place  the 
pie  plate  on  top  of  it  and  brown.  If  the 
work  is  very  carefully  done  the  berries 
will  not  be  even  heated,  and  the  result 
will  be  delicious.  The  pie  should  be 
thoroughly  chilled  before  serving. 

Strawberry  Pie  No.  2. — Line  a  pie  tin 
with  rich  crust  shortened  with  butter,  no 
baking  powder  being  used.  Let  it  cool, 
then  fill  with  fresh  strawberries,  hulled 
and  washed,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  Cov¬ 
er  with  whipped  cream  and  serve. 

Strawberry  Pie  No.  3. — Line  a  pie 
plate  with  good  short  crust,  fill  with  ripe 
whole  berries,  liberally  sugared,  and  then 
cover  with  a  lattice  formed  of  criss-cross 
strips  of  crust.  By  the  time  the  crust 
is  browned  the  berries  are  cooked  in  their 
own  rich  juice,  and  the  pie  is  much  nicer 
than  with  an  ordinary  double  crust. 

Strawberry  Cream  Pie. — After  picking 
over  the  berries  carefully,  arrange  them 
in  layers  in  a  deep  pie  plate,  sprinkling 
sugar  thickly  between  each  layer,  having 
first  lined  the  dish  with  your  best  pastry. 
Cover  with  a  crust  with  a  slit  in  the 
top  and  bake.  When  the  pie  is  baked, 
pour  into  the  slit  in  the  top  of  the  pie 
the  following  cream  mixture :  Take  a 
small  cupful  of  rich  cream,  heat  until 
nearly  boiling,  then  stir  into  it  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  beaten  lightly  to  a  froth, 
also  a  tablespoonful  of  granulated  or 
powdered  sugar ;  boil  all  together  a  few 
moments.  When  cool,  pour  it  into  the 
pie  through  the  slit  in  the  crust.  Serve 
with  powdered  sugar  sifted  on  top. 


Controlling  Clothes  Moths. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  G59,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
“The  True  Clothes  Moths,”  by  C.  L.  Mar¬ 
la  tt,  describes  the  case-making  clothes 
moth,  the  webbing  or  southern  clothes 
moth,  and  the  tapestry  moth.  Regarding 
remedies  against  these  marauders,  the 
bulletin  offers  the  following: 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  preventing 
the  damage  done  by  clothes  moths,  and 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  woolens  or 
other  materials  which  they  are  likely  to 
attack  demands  constant  vigilance,  with 
frequent  inspection  and  treatment.  In 
general,  they  are  likely  to  affect  injur¬ 
iously  only  articles  which  are  put  away 
and  left  undisturbed  for  some  little  time. 
Articles  in  daily  or  weekly  use,  and  apart¬ 
ments  frequently  aired  and  swept,  or  used 
as  living  rooms,  are  not  apt  to  be  serious 
ly  affected.  Carpets  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  rarely  attacked,  except  some¬ 
times  around  the  borders,  where  the  in¬ 
sects  are  not  so  much  disturbed  by  walk¬ 
ing  and  sweeping.  Agitation,  such  as 
beating,  shaking,  or  brushing,  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  and  sunlight,  are  old  reme¬ 
dies  and  still  among  the  best  at  command. 
Various  repellents,  such  as  tobacco,  cam¬ 
phor,  naphthaline  cones  or  balls,  and  ce¬ 
dar  chips  or  sprigs,  have  a  certain  value 
if  the  garments  are  not  already  stocked 
with  eggs  or  larvae.  The  odors  of  these 
repellents  are  so  disagreeable  to  the  par¬ 
ent  moths  that  they  are  not  likely  to  come 
to  deposit  their  eggs  as  long  as  the  odor 
is  strong.  As  the  odor  weakens  the  pro¬ 
tection  decreases,  and  if  the  eggs  or 
larvae  are  already  present,  these  odors 
have  no  effect  on  their  development; 
while  if  the  moths  are  inclosed  with  the 
stored  material  to  be  protected  by  these 
repellents,  so  that  they  cannot  escape, 
they  will  of  necessity  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  the  destructive  work  of  the  larvae 
will  be  little,  if  at  all,  restricted.  After 
woolens  have  been  given  a  vigorous  and 
thorough  treatment  and  aired  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  sunlight,  however,  it  is  of  some 
advantage  in  packing  them  away  to  in¬ 
close  with  them  any  of  the  repellents 
mentioned.  Cedar  chests  and  wardrobes 
are  of  value  in  proportion  to  the*  free¬ 
dom  of  the  material  from  infestation 
when  stored  away ;  but,  as  the  odor  of 
the  wood  is  largely  lost  with  age,  in  the 


course  of  a  few  years  the  protection 
greatly  decreases.  Furs  and  such  gar¬ 
ments  may  also  be  stored  in  boxes  or 
trunks  which  have  been  lined  with  heavy 
tar  paper  used  in  buildings.  New  paper¬ 
ing  should  be  given  to  such  receptacles 
every  year  or  two.  Similarly,  the  tarred 
paper  moth  bags  obtainable  at  dry-goods 
houses  are  of  some  value ;  always,  how¬ 
ever,  the  materials  should  first  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  treatment  outlined  above. 

To  protect  carpets,  clothes,  and  cloth- 
covered  furniture,  fur,  etc.,  these  should 
be  thoroughly  beaten,  shaken,  brushed, 
and  exposed  as  long  as  practicable  to  the 
sunlight  in  early  Spring,  either  in  April, 
May,  or  .Tune,  depending  on  the  latitude. 
The  brushing  of  garments  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  to  remove  the  eggs 
or  young  larvae  which  might  escape  no¬ 
tice.  Such  material  can  then  be  hung 
away  in  clothes  closets  which  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  if  necessary, 
sprayed  with  benzine  about  the  cracks  of 
the  floor  and  the  baseboards.  If  no  other 
protection  be  given,  the  garments  should 
be  examined  at  least  once  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  Summer,  brushed,  and,  if  necessary, 
exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

It  would  be  more  convenient,  however, 
so  to  inclose  or  wrap  up  such  material  as 
to  prevent  the  access  of  the  moths  to  it, 
after  it  has  once  been  thoroughly  treated 
and  aired.  This  can  be  easily  effected  in 
the  case  of  clothing  and  furs  by  wrap¬ 
ping  tightly  in  stout  paper  or  inclosing 

Embroidery  Design 


1  No.  882  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a  e 
1  blouse  with  scalloped  edges.  Trice  of  trans-  s 
|  fer  pattern,  10  cents. 

I  The  scallops  are  to  be  padded  and  bbutton-  1 
|  holed.  The  flowers  are  to  l>c  worked  solidly,  1 
|  the  sprays  of  leaves  solidly  or  as  eyelets  1 
|  and  the  steins  are  to  be  outlined. 

|  To  pad  continuous  scallops,  cut  a  skein  of  1 
e  thread  and  apply  two  or  more  strands  over  1 
s  t lie  center  of  the  stamped  pattern,  keeping  | 
|  within  the  lines,  tack  here  and  there  in  s 
|  couching  style,  gathering  the  threads  closely  1 
1  at  each  point  of  the  scallops,  or  work  chain  1 
|  stitch  between  the  lines,  heavier  at  the  cen-  i 
|  ters,  lighter  at  the  points.  Button-hole  I 
|  closely  over  the  foundation.  Make  solid  em-  1 
|  broidery  by  darning  backward  and  forward  f 
|  over  the  stamped1  figures  and  then  cover  1 
|  closely  with  over  and  over  stitches,  work-  | 
|  ing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  pad-  | 
1  ding.  To  make  leaves  as  eyelets,  first  en-  § 
|  circle  by  running  a  thread  round  the  out-  I 
1  line,  then  cut  a  slight  slit  lengthwise,  then  1 
1  crosswise  of  each  opening,  push  the  material  1 
1  back  on  the  wrong  side  and  work  closely  § 
1  over  and  over. 

1  To  outline  the  stems  take  short  stitches,  = 
|  keeping  the  needle  toward  the  right  and  | 
|  work  upward. 

in  well-made  bags  of  cotton  or  linen 
cloth  or  strong  paper.  Dr.  L.  O.  How¬ 
ard  has  adopted  a  pla*.  which  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  which  he  has  found  emin¬ 
ently  satisfactory.  For  a  small  sum  he 
secures  a  number  of  the  large  pasteboard 
boxes,  such  as  tailors  use,  and  in  these 
packs  away  all  Winter  clothing,  gum¬ 
ming  a  strip  of  wrapping  paper  around 
the  edge,  so  as  to  seal  up  the  box  com¬ 
pletely  and  leave  no  cracks.  These  boxes 
with  care  will  last  many  years.  With 
thorough  preliminary  treatment  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  the  tar-impreg¬ 
nated  paper  sacks  sold  as  moth  protec¬ 
tors,  which  may  be  objectionable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  odor. 

In  the  case  of  furniture  or  carriages, 
covered  or  lined  with  woolen  cloth,  stored 
or  left  unused  for  the  Summer,  examin¬ 
ation  and  thorough  brushing  should  be 
given  at  least  monthly.  Spraying  month¬ 
ly  with  benzine  or  naphtha  or  sponging 
with  dilute  corrosive  sublimate  has  been 
recommended,  but  due  regard  should  be 
given  to  the  inflammability  of  these 
sprays  and  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate. 

The  best  method  of  protection,  and  the 
one  now  commonly  adopted  commei*cially, 
is  cold  storage.  A  temperature  kept 
steadily  at  40  deg.  Fahr.  keeps  insects 
and  larvae  dormant,  but  the  larvae  will 
endure  a  temperature  as  low  as  IS  deg. 
Fahr.  without  ill  results.  However,  if 
larvae  kept  at  a  temperature  of  18  deg. 
are  then  brought  to  a  temperature  of  40 


deg.,  they  will  become  slightly  active ;  if 
then  removed  to  a  temperature  of  18  deg. 
and  kept  there  a  little  while  they  will 
not  revive  when  returned  to  the  higher 
tern  pern  tu  re. 


Notes  from  Colorado. 

I  am  knitting  a  rug  of  rags  three  feet 
wide  by  six  long,  17  stitches  on  wooden 
needles,  sewing  the  strips  together,  and 
a  border  with  14  stitches  on  the  needles 
around  the  whole.  It  is  of  rags  which 
are  good  for  no  other  use — colors,  greens, 
browns,  gray,  red  and  black.  These  rugs 
wear  like  iron,  and  are  useful  in  many 
ways,  where  one  cannot  have  better.  In 
showing  it  to  a  lady  who  called  she  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  knit,  but  must 
learn.  I  can  do  all  sorts  of  fancy  work 
and  sewing  but  never  learned  to  knit.” 

It  sounded  strange  to  me  to  hear  a 
woman  of  35  or  so  say  she  could  not 
knit.  We  were  taught  how  to  knit  when 
small  girls,  and  to  piece  quilts.  When 
mother  went  visiting  sister  and  I  al¬ 
ways  went  too.  We  had  our  piece  work 
to  take  and  mother  usually  had  knitting. 
Such  a  thing  as  having  no  work  to  take 
was  unheard  of.  One  of  the  delights  of 
our  childhood  was  visiting  other  girls 
and  viewing  their  boxes  of  calicoes.  It  was 
usually  a  bandbox,  for  in  those  days  all 
bonnets  and  men’s  silk  hats  each  had  a 
box  to  hold  them.  Our  visiting  dresses 
were  usually  calico  with  white  or  pink 
gingham  high  aprons  with  long  sleeves. 

“I  wonder  why  girls  are  not  taught  to 
do  work  as  they  used  to,”  remarked  the 
fore-mentioned  friend.  She  is  the  mother 
of  three  girls  and  two  boys,  and  would 
she  teach  her  girls  the  lost  arts  if  she 
knew  them?  I  doubt  it. 

“There  is  so  much  more  to  do  nowa¬ 
days,  it  takes  one’s  time  and  strength. 
We  want  time  to  read  the  papers  if 
nothing  else.” 

Another  neighbor  (very  different  in 
many  ways)  has  lots  of  chickens,  had 
over  300  hatched  last  of  February  and 
first  of  March.  What  did  she  do  with 
them  during  the  cold  and  snow  storms, 
with  no  conveniences  for  keeping  them? 
She  has  a  little  two-room  house  and  took 
her  chickens  right  into  the  kitchen. 
“Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,”  it 
is  said,  but  I  do  not  care  to  do  that  way. 
To  have  a  few  (during  storms)  in  the 
kitchen  is  all  right  when  kept  in  a  box. 
We  have  brought  little  pigs  and  lambs 
into  the  house  to  keep  warm  or  keep  the 
spark  of  life  in  them,  and  in  one  instance 
a  new-born  calf,  purebred,  that  we  were 
so  anxious  to  save.  It  was  our  first  and 
came  in  zero  weather,  but  we  failed  to 
save  it.  We  all  have  our  fads. 

We  hear  and  read  much  of  the  “high 
cost  of  living” ;  perhaps  we  read  more  of 
it  than  we  hear  in  the  West.  “If  flour  is 
$2  a  sack  or  more,  what  is  that?  We 
got  over  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  our  wheat 
where  we  did  not  expect  over  GO  cents. 
We  can  afford  to  pay  it,”  said  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  they  sold  1,500  bushels.  A  man 
who  does  mason  work,  and  is  handy  to  do 
many  things  for  neighbors,  said  he  took 
his  lunch  with  him,  often  consisting  of 
apples  and  peanuts.  “Wife  don’t  have  to 
bother  to  put  up  a  lunch.  I  buy  peanuts 
by  the  barrel,  so  don’t  cost  very  much. 
This  man  is  also  a  farmer  and  not  very 
well-to-do.  The  wife  makes  nut  salads, 
nuts  in  the  frosting  for  cakes,  and  pea¬ 
nut  butter.  Oysters  are  bought  for  oys¬ 
ter  fries,  etc.,  while  there  are  many  who 
are  far  better  off  financially  who  could 
not  think  of  such  extravagance.  This 
woman  put  up  150  quarts  of  tomatoes  last 
year.  “What  will  you  do  with  them?” 
I  asked,  as  there  are  only  three  in  their 
family.  “Oh,  use  them  of  course,”  she 
replied.  It  is  the  cost  of  “high  living.” 
We  got  10  pounds  of  sugar  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  when  we  went  to  keeping  house  in 
1879.  Now  we  get  14  pounds  for  one 
dollar  and  think  it  terribly  hard.  “The 
garden  is  half  our  living,”  said  one  wom¬ 
an  to  another.  “Well,  it’s  more  thaD 
half  of  ours,”  she  answered.  “I  can 
beans,  peas,  beets,  corn,  tomatoes,  pump¬ 
kin,  enough  to  last  until  they  come  again; 
raise  our  potatoes,  beans,  squash,  onions, 
etc.  We  kill  two  or  three  hogs  together 
with  chickens;  don’t  patronize  the  butch¬ 
er  much.  I  dry  sweet  corn  as  some  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  canned.  We  have  cabbage  all 
Winter,  put  in  a  trench  and  cover  with 
straw  and  some  dirt.  We  irrigate  from 
the  well  if  it  is  dry.” 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


The  only  salt  you 
need  in  the  home 


NO  MATTER  whether 
it’s  butter  making, 
curing  meats,  cooking,  or 
table  use,  Worcester  Salt 
gives  far  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results. 


Its  purity,  fine  grain,  strength 
oi  flavor  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  dissolves  establishes 
Worcester  Salt  as  the  "Every 
Use”  Salt. 


Salt  at  its  best  is  so  cheap 
you  can  well  afford  the  purest 
and  cleanest  that's  made.  So 
be  sure  you  order 


WORCESTER 

SALT 


The  Salt  with  the  Savor 


For  (arm  and  dairy  use, 
Worcester  Salt  is  put  up  in  14 
pound  muslin  bags  and  in  28 
and  56  pound  Irish  linen  bags. 
Smaller  sizes  for  table  use. 
Good  grocers  everywhere  sell 
Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  and  address 
»nd  we  will  mail  you  free  ot  charge,  our 
booklet,” Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Prcxlucers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


I  IRHTNINR  Rflfl9  6S4C.  P*r  a.  Best  quality  soft 
Llunininb  Popper  cable.  Freight  prepaid. 

C.  O.  D.  and  150  days’ trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteedt 
Complete  installing  directions.  Valuable  catalogue 
free.  ROBINSON  S  SEIDEL  CO.,  Box  58,  Washingtonville.Pa. 


THE  SUNLIGHT  OF  NIGHT” 

Radiates  no  Heat — only  a  cool,  safe, 
brilliant  Electric  Glow — the  GENUINE 
£DISON  Electric  Light.  The 


wort- 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  TIGHT  PLANT 

is  economical  and  trouble-proof.  It 
makes  possible  many  Easy  Electric 
Ways  to  do  Hot-Weather  Work. 

Write  for  Catalog 
EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 


Don 't  waste  y oar  money  on  flimsy  aluminum  utensils  ” 

Every  time  you  buy  a  “cheap”  cooking  utensil  you 
throw  money  away.  Buy 


Aluminum  Utensils 

and  save  money.  Divide  the  cost  by  the  time  they 
last.  Wear-Ever”  aluminum  utensils  give  endur¬ 
ing  satisfaction. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever” 

Write  for  Booklet,  “ The  Wear-Eoer  Kitchen ” 
_ which  tells  how  to  improve,  your  cooking. 

WANTED.  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  “Wear- 

- - - ——Ever”  specialties.  Only  those  who 

can  f  urmsh  security  will  be  considered. 


VfEAR-EVEI 


jhahe  MASK, 


TUo  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co., 

Dept.  63,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Send  me,  prepaid,  sample  1-quart  “Wear-Ever” 
stewpan,  for  which  I  enclose  20c  in  stamps— money 
to  be  refunded  if  I’m  not  satisfied. 

Name . . . . 


Address 


788 


I'HB  KURAIv  NEW  -YORKEDR. 


June  5,  1915, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cream  Separator  Problems. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  gathered  cream  creamery  is  to 
keep  their  patrons  satisfied  with  their 
butter  fat  test.  The  fact  that  many  oper¬ 
ators  of  hand  separators  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  test  of  their  cream  varies 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  causes 
no  end  of  dissatisfaction.  The  simplest 
reason,  from  the  farmers’  viewpoint,  is 
that  the  man  doing  the  testing  at  the 
creamery  is  not  doing  bis  work  accurate¬ 
ly.  It  is  possible  that  the  operator  of  the 
Babcock  test  may  make  a  mistake  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  right  here  it  may  be  said 
that  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  that  word  carefulness  in  operating  the 
Babcock  test.  This  chance  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  tester  by 
no  means  answers  the  question  why  there 
is  so  great  a  variation  in  the  cream  test 
of  the  hand  separator.  In  fact,  were  a 
farmer  to  receive  the  same  test  for  his 
cream  day  in  and  day  out,  he  would  have 
much  more  cause  of  accusing  the  cream¬ 
ery  man  of  doing  careless  inaccurate 
work. 

It  is  impossible  to  run  a  separator  un¬ 
der  farm  conditions  without  having  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  test  of  the  cream  occur.  The 
causes  of  the  variations  may  be  any  one 
or  any  combination  of  the  following: 

1.  Variations  in  the  speed  of  the  sep¬ 
arator. 

2.  Variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  separated. 

3.  Rate  milk  flows  into  the  machine. 

4.  Amount  of  flush  water  or  skim-milk 
used  in  flushing  the  bowl. 

5.  Change  in  the  richness  of  the  milk 
separated. 

(i.  Adjustment  of  the  cream  screw. 

7.  Steadiness  of  running. 

Variations  in  the  speed  of  the  separa¬ 
tor  is  a  most  common  cause.  On  most 
separators  the  speed  of  the  crank  is  given 
on  the  crank.  This  means  that  with 
other  factors  right  the  machine  will  do 
its  best  work  only  when  turned  at  or 
very  near  the  required  speed.  The  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  improper  speed  are  sep¬ 
arating  a  large  amount  of  milk  in  a  small 
capacity  machine  and  frequent  changes 
of  operators.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10 
after  a  man  has  turned  a  separator  15 
minutes  he  unconsciously  drops  off  on  his 
speed.  If  the  farmer  does  the  separating 
to-day,  his  boy  to-morrow,  and  the  hired 
man  the  next  day,  and  so  on,  the  speed 
will  vary  all  the  more  from  the  required. 
All  this  means  not  only  a  variation  of 
the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  cream,  but 
where  the  machine  is  turned  at  too  low  a 
speed,  an  actual  loss  in  dollars  to  the 
farmer.  That  is,  turning  a  crank  at  too 
low  speed  results  in  lower  test  in  cream 
and  a  higher  testing  skim-milk.  The  low 
speed  of  the  crank  affects  the  speed  of 
the  bowl,  so  that  a  complete  separation 
does  not  take  place.  Suppose  the  sepa¬ 
rator  is  turned  to-day  at  the  proper  speed 
and  to-morrow  an  average  of  10  or  15 
revolutions  below  the  proper  speed  ;  this 
change  in  speed  is  enough  to  affect  a  va¬ 
riation  in  the  test  of  the  cream  from  one 
to  15  per  cent,  the  greater  variation  oc¬ 
curring  when  the  cream  screw  is  set  for 
a  thick  cream.  The  operator  should  time 
bis  turning  with  watch  in  one  hand  while 
turning  with  the  other.  In  a  short  time 
he  will  almost  automatically  turn  the 
crank  at  the  proper  speed.  Two  or  three 
types  of  speed  indicators  of  merit  are  now 
on  the  market,  and  where  much  hand 
skimming  is  done  it  will  doubtless  pay  to 
invest  in  one  of  them. 

A  separator  will  do  its  best  work  when 
the  milk  is  at  a  temperature  of  00  degrees 
to  100  degrees  F.  In  the  case  of  most 
machines  if  colder  milk  than  this  is  sep¬ 
arated  less  and  richer  cream  and  richer 
skim-milk  are  the  results.  Variations  in 
the  test  of  cream  due  to  temperature  of 
separation  may  range  from  one  to  five  per 
cent. 

If  the  faucet  of  the  machine  is  fully 
open  the  inflow  into  the  bowl  is  regulated 
by  a  float,  so  that  variations  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  inflow  are  rather  rare. 

When  a  small  amount  of  cream  is  sep¬ 
arated  it  is  easy  to  vary  the  test  of  the 
cream  by  adding  perhaps  only  a  pint  more 
of  flush  water  on  one  day  than  on  an¬ 
other.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  a  con¬ 


stant  amount  of  flush  water.  A  quart  of 
water  at  temperature  of  milk  separated 
is  enough  unless  a  large  amount  of  thick 
cream  is  separated  at  one  time. 

The  wide  variation  of  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  milk  causes  a  great  variation  in 
the  test  of  cream.  In  separating  equal 
amounts  of  rich  and  thin  milk,  more 
cream  is  not  obtained  from  the  rich  milk, 
but  a  richer  cream  is  obtained.  The 
causes  of  the  variation  of  the  per  cent 
of  fat  in  milk  are  numerous,  and  hardly 
within  the  province  of  this  article.  With 
these  understood  it  will  be  seen  we  have 
another  good  reason  for  a  variation  in 
the  per  cent  of  fat  in  separator  cream. 

Probably  nearly  all  the  owners  of  sep¬ 
arators  understand  the  manipulating  of 
the  cream  screw,  turning  toward  center 
of  bowl  for  rich  cream,  and  away  from 
center  of  bowl  for  thin  cream.  It  is  a 
strange  fact,  however,  that  the  average 
run  of  farm  separator  cream  tests  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  buttermakers  can  get  better 
results  from  a  30  or  35  per  cent  cream, 
that  this  richer  cream  will  keep  better 
than  thinner  cream,  that  more  skim- 
milk  will  be  left  at  home  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing  and  less  cream  will  have  to  be  hauled 
over  the  road  to  the  creamery.  It  is  the 
fat  in  the  cream  that  counts,  and  the  sep¬ 
arator  will  do  just  as  good  work  when 
separating  a  30  per  cent  cream  as  when 
separating  a  20  per  cent  cream. 

See  to  it  that  machine  sets  level  and  on 
a  firm  foundation.  A  machine  that  does 
not  run  steadily  does  not  separate  com¬ 
pletely,  and  low-testing  cream  and  high 
testing  skim-milk  is  result. 

It  would  seem  that  the  separator  agent 
would  do  well  to  give  the  farmer  a  little 
more  enlightenment  along  these  lines, 
when  he  soils  him  a  machine.  The  owner 
of  the  separator  would  certainly  do  well 
to  have  the  skim-milk  of  his  hand  sep¬ 
arator  tested  often,  as  therein  can  usually 
be  read  the  reason  for  a  wide  variation  in 
the  test  of  the  cream  from  time  to  time. 

II.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Telling  Age  of  Cow. 

Is  it  possible  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  to  tell  the  age  of  a  cow  that 
has  been  dishorned?  s.  P.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

The  age  of  a  cow  cannot  be  accurate¬ 
ly  determined  by  examining  the  rings  on 
the  horns,  but  an  expert  can  make  such 
a  determination  by  examining  the  teeth 
and  taking  the  horns  into  account.  The 
best  way  to  learn  this  is  to  examine  the 
teeth  of  various  cattle  of  known  age,  and 
also  to  study  books  on  the  subject. 

A.  S.  A. 


Thriftless  Pigs. 

I  have  five  pigs  six  months  old,  weigh 
about  100  pounds  apiece;  feed  two  quarts 
of  brown  middlings  three  times  a  day  and 
one  ear  of  corn  apiece.  Two  of  them 
are  sick  :  they  get  stupefied  and  stiff,  will 
not  eat  much,  and  when  they  do  eat  they 
make  a  snoring  noise  like  choking.  ( )ne 
has  a  large  lump  under  its  jaws.  This 
lump  seems  soft  and  does  not  appear  to 
hurt  it.  I  would  like  your  advice. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  h.  k. 

Give  the  pigs  free  range  on  grass  or 
other  green  pasture  and  feed  slop  of 
mixed  meals  once  a  day  and  an  ear  or 
two  of  corn  in  addition.  Allow  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  slaked  lime,  wood  ashes  and  wood 
charcoal.  Paint  the  lump  with  tincture 
of  iodine  every  other  day.  If  the  pigs 
pass  worms  in  their  manure  give  them 
the  treatment  for  worms  often  prescribed 
here.  a.  s.  a. 


Quittor. 

I  have  a  horse  I  caulked  on  inside  of 
right  fore  foot,  just  above  hoof,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  It  fails  to  heal  properly;  dis¬ 
charges  some  at  times.  I  have  used  lin¬ 
iment.  twice  a  day,  washed  with  warm 
water  occasionally  and  used  peroxide.  I 
did  not  use  him  until  about  10  days  ago, 
and  since  then  have  worked  him  on  farm 
every  day  and  he  seems  none  the  worse 
for  it;  is  not  shod  at  present,  limps  only 
on  trot.  I  think  probably  there  is  hair 
in  wound.  Must  I  have  this  cut  out, 
or  will  it  eventually  come  all  right? 

New  York.  f.  k. 

Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-head  and 
cleanse  perfectly.  Scrape  out  the  wound 
to  rid  it  of  hair,  horn,  dirt  or  diseased 
tissues,  then  inject  a  1-500  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Afterward  poultice 
for  a  week  with  hot  flaxseed  meal  and  in¬ 
ject  again.  After  the  second  injection 
dust  the  wound  twice  daily  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  each  of  tannic  acid  and 
powdered  alum  and  six  parts  of  boric 
acid ;  then  cover  with  absorbent  cotton 
and  a  bandage.  a.  s.  a. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  wiU  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  0ETR0IT,  MICH. 


Globe 


oney  Saving  Prices 

ON  FEED.  Send  for  booklet  nnd 
“direct  to  the  farmer”  price,  on 

ANCHOR  MOLASSES  FEEDS 

Elevator  Co,,  81  Kentucky,  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Pure  Feedinc  Molasses 

Wo  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of  anywhere  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y,  Office,  1 07  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


HH O I  AQCCQ  BEST  FEED  FOR 
IVlULHOOCiO  PIGS  AND  CALVES 
PHILADELPHIA  MOLASSES  CO.,  1055  Beach  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K INDIG'S  Famous 
OISiTflKNT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  Boft  bunches,  splint,  ele.  50  cents,'  post¬ 
paid.  £.  bin  dig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Are.,  Phila. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  chai’ges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Upward 

ON 

TRIAL 


AMERICAN  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

a  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  (all, 
guarinleed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  Separator 
(or  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  unitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  W.atern  erdera  filled  from 
Wealern  pointa.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  pain. 
U)oes  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini¬ 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful-Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 


MINERALS 
HEAVEJL 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

111  Package  sufficient 

l  for  ordinary  cases. 

|  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Wien  !  Don  t  8amble  wlth 

DC  Vi  ISC  •  Colic.  Play  safe. 

TREAT  THE  HORSE  WITH 

Dr.  Les lire's 

\/  C  T  c  PINA  P?  V 

Colic  Drops 

Relief  is  quick,  sure,  and  the  horse  is  ready  for 
work.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  keep  it  on  hand 

as  a  precaution. 

SATISFACTION 

or 

MONEY  BACK 

$1 .00  at  your  Dealer’s 
or  direct  from 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

141  WinchesterStreet 
KEENE,  N.  H. 


and  Farm  Account  Book--FREK 


^ore  Shoulders  and  Wounds,  while  horse  works.  Money  back  if  it  fails.  Sample 

1UOKMOUK  GALL  CUKE  CO.,  Box  80,  Old  Town,  Ale 


P§gg8 


reiami 

M1S& 


MICA 
AXLE  GR1 


Used  everywhere  and  everywhere 
known  as  the  best. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Boston 


MICA  AXLE  GREASE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.'’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Rejection  of  a  Holstein  Heifer. 

Here  is  a  ease  which  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers  who  breed  and  reg¬ 
ister  purebred  cattle.  On  January  5  of 
this  year  we  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  U.  G.  Kilbury  of  Tioga  County, 
New  York  : 

In  August,  1912,  I  bought  the  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cow,  Jerusha  Ilartog 
72922.  She  had  a  bull  calf  September  5), 
1912.  She  was  accepted  for  registration 
December  25.  1912.  Jerusha  Ilartog  was 
bred  to  the  Holstein  bull  Adam  Walker, 
October  1,  1912.  She  had  a  heifer  calf 
and  the  Holstein  Association  refuses  to 
register  her.  They  asked  for  photographs 
of  the  heifer  and  I  sent  them.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  the  same.  Will  you  take  this 
matter  up  for  me,  and  learn  why  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  registered  cow  and  bull  are  not 
accepted  for  registration? 

U.  (3.  KILBURY. 

Mr.  Kilbury  sen!  various  photographs 
of  the  heifer  in  question.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  from  various  points  of 
view,  so  as  to  show  the  different  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  heifer  clearly.  The  secretary 


solid  black  legs.  It  is  claimed  that  cat¬ 
tle  of  inferior  blood  or  those  possessing 
an  infusion  of  other  blood  often  disclose 
their  blood  lines  through  their  color 
marking.  An  experienced  breeder  can 
usually  recognize  the  so-called  grades  of 
cattle  by  the  disposition  of  their  color. 
It  was  decided  that  the  following  colors 
shall  bar  registry  in  Holstein  cattle  : 

(1)  Solid  black. 

(2)  Solid  white. 

(2)  Black  switch. 

(4)  Solid  black,  with  only  white  on 
belly. 

(5)  Black  on  legs,  beginning  at  feet 
and  extending  to  knees  and  hocks. 

(0)  Black  on  legs,  beginning  at  feet 
and  extending  to  knees  and  white  inter¬ 
spersed. 

(7)  Gray,  or  mixed  black  and  white, 
generally  prevailing. 

(8)  Patches  of  other  colors  than  black 
or  white ;  red,  brown,  dun,  etc. 

(9)  Red  and  white. 

A  picture  of  the  heifer  offered  by  Mr. 
Kilbury  is  shown  herewith,  and  as  we 
see.  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Association 
decide  that  she  looks  too  much  like  a 


The  Rejected  Holstein  Heifer. 


of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association 
wrote  Mr.  Kilbury  that  after  examining 
the  photographs  of  the  heifer  they  had 
decided  that  the  animal  was  not  eligible 
for  registration,  and  that  they  had  accord¬ 
ingly  withdrawn  the  application  and 
placed  the  fee  of  .$2  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Kilbury.  It  seems  clear  that  the  mother 
of  this  heifer  was  clearly  eligible  to  reg¬ 
ister,  since  her  bull  calf  was  certainly 
registered,  and  naturally  Mr.  Kilbury 
wants  to  know  why  the  sister  of  this  bull 
should  not  also  be  accepted. 

In  reply  to  our  request  for  an  explan¬ 
ation  Mr.  F.  L.  Houghton,  secretary  of 
the  Holstein  Friesian  Association,  makes 
the  following  reply: 

The  diagram  of  color  markings  on  Mr. 
Kilbury’s  original  application  for  registry 
showed  the  animal  to  be  nearly  all  black 
— markings  that  are  objectionable.  We 
asked  him  to  send  us  photographs  of  the 
calf,  which  he  did.  These  photographs 
showed  the  animal  to  bear  markings  that 
we  consider  characteristic  of  a  grade 
animal. 

The  calf  was  nearly  all  black,  with  a 
white  patch  in  the  forehead,  a  little  white 
along  the  belly  and  white  hind  feet.  No 
question  was  raised  concerning  Mr.  Kil¬ 
bury’s  integrity.  The  color  markings 
shown  by  the  photographs  were  thought 
to  be  distinctly  those  of  a  half-blood  or 
grade.  Such  markings  are  not.  typical  of 
purebreds.  An  illustrated  circular  cover¬ 
ing  this  subject  is  enclosed. 

The  circular  to  which  Mr.  Houghton 
refers  is  entitled  “Color  Markings  Which 
Bar  Registry.”  It  appears  that  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Association  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  amend  the  scale 
of  points  with  regard  to  “color  markings,” 
and  to  define  such  markings  as  would  bar 
an  animal  from  registration.  This  was 
to  apply  particularly  to  animals  having 
black  legs  with  patches  of  white  inter¬ 
spersed  thereon,  below  the  knees  and 
hocks,  and  bearing  black  switches,  or 
both.  It  is  stated  that  95  per  cent  of 
cattle  from  Holland  are  black  and  white. 
There  are  various  exceptions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  animal  of  unquestionable 
breeding  might  appear  with  no  white 
whatever,  except  possibly  a  very  small 
patch.  Another  may  be  entirely  white 
with  a  few  small  tufts  of  black  hair  about 
the  ears.  There  may  be  the  animal  with 


grade  to  justify  them  in  registering  her. 
There  is  no  reflection  whatever  on  Mr. 
Kilbury  in  all  this  matter,  but  through 
some  strange  freak  of  breed  this  heifer 
does  not  show  what  the  Association  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  true  type  of  a  Holstein. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  next  calf  of  this 
cow  with  exactly  the  same  parentage 
might  show  such  color  that  it  would  be 
accepted  for  registration.  We  give  the 
details  of  this  case,  as  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  do  not  appear  to  realize  that  any  such 
rule  exists  in  the  Holstein  Association. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  when  a  breeder 
is  debarred  from  registry  in  this  way,  but 
we  give  the  facts  as  we  have  found  them, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  know  about 
this  rule  and  the  way  it  is  enforced.  If 
there  have  been  other  cases  of  this  sort 
with  which  our  readers  are  familiar  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  know  about  them, 
and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  pictures  of  the 
rejected  animal. 


The  Champion  Ayrshire  Two-year-old. 

Jean  Armour  2d  32219  has  finished  a 
year’s  official  test  for  advanced  registry, 
and  holds  the  Ayrshire  World  Champion¬ 
ship  in  both  milk  and  butter  fat  for  a 
two-year-old.  Her  year’s  test  ended 
March  17,  1915,  with  the  offici  al  record 
of  14,991  lbs.  of  milk,  599.91  lbs.  of  fat, 
and  4  per  cent  fat.  She  was  sired  by 
Howie’s  Dairy  King  9855  imp.,  a  bull 
that  with  a  very  limited  opportunity  has 
19  daughters  in  the  Advanced  Register. 
Her  dam  is  the  famous  Jean  Armour,  who 
was  the  first  Ayrshire  cow  to  reach  the 
20.000  lbs.  mark  for  the  breed,  and  she 
did  it  on  the  hills  of  Vermont. 


Oho  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  just  celebrated  the  registry  of 
No.  500.0(H)  of  their  cattle.  This  number 
was  reached  on  May  15.  It  was  given  to 
a  bull  registered  by  H.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Kentucky.  This  bull  is  named  Woodford, 
and  cost  $12,400,  and  he  seems  to  be  a 
good  specimen  of  the  breed  to  register  the 
half  million  mark.  The  Hereford  registry 
record  was  started  in  1880.  Twenty  years 
were  required  to  reach  the  100,000  mark, 
but  of  late  years  the  number  has  rapidly 
increased.  During  the  past  two  years 
and  eight  months  100,000  animals  were 
recorded,  and  Volume  40  of  the  record  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  These  white¬ 
faced  cattle  are  evidently  making  a  good 
showing,  and  have  won  a  recognized  place 
for  themselves. 


Dogs  andL  Ferrets 


Porrole— Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rGricio  prjce  ]igt.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer,  O. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppiesn^t%i$5o 

BERKSHIRE  PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Berkshire.  New  York 

PURE  BLOODED  AIREDALES  for  Sale 

MALE  A X I )  FEMALE,  prices  $5.00  to  $2.5.00,  according  to 
age.  Write  for  description.  II.  B.  TAYI.OU,  IVnfleld,  N.Y. 

Fox  Terriers 

neVYTOUIlUldnU  an<l  Collie  Pups  for  sale. 
Buy  where  others  buy.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 

Poultry  catalogue  free.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Telford.  Pa. 


ARISTOCRATIC  AIREDALES 

Bred  for  stamina  and  courage.  Registered.  Price, 
1 18.  Send  for  pedigree. 

BIRCH  FARMS,  -  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 


For  Sale- One  Percheron  Stallion  0yee‘rha 

ton;  registered:  and  is  sound  and  right.  Is  n  sure 
breeder.  Color,  black;  ago.  four  years.  Price,  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

LANDAIS 

Park  Grey.  Age,  4  years.  Weight,  1850  lbs.  Fee,  $25.00. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wanhingtonvlllr.  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Ponies-^1;1 

$50.  I1ARTZELL  BROS  ,  Established  1883.  SEBRING,  OHIO 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  ANI)  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIJSS.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEK,  -  Middle  field,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


SWINE 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FAU1H.K. 
F.  D.  No  I,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


OHKLDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUltOCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  V.  E.  KARNES.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 

MUMP  DlfiQ  — $16  pair.  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 

uunuu  rlUO  Eggs,  $1 .50  set.  S.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  0 


COR  SALE — Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
1  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1  for  15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LINGOHOCKEN  FARMS,  Wycombe.  Pt. 


TEW  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  YOUNG 
r  SOWS  AND  BOARS  left  from  last  fall's  lit¬ 
ters.  Sows,  bred  or  open.  $15  each:  boars.  $12  to 
close  out.  First  check  gets  them.  No  disease  here. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Rorlehirn  Piffo- Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
uciKSiuic  riga  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 
sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow’',  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  by^to  f°a! 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  #75  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  ago.  A  yearling  hoar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
I.awson,  weighed  745  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  f.  A  II.  K.  IIAKI'F.NDLMI,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


sale-25  Registered  Hampshire  Ewes,  40  Lambs 

very  fine,  heavy  young  ewes.  Some  State  Fair  Win¬ 
ners.  G.  BRUN0AGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 


)  DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  PRODUCTION-,™™*  SLTEii 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOB  (Al  F  Registered  JERSEY  BULL,  7  months 
E»B  wHLL  old,  by  Karnacks  Noble  ex.  Meadow 
Queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  jersey  MEIFERS. 
Effingham  Lawrenco,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 


Cndorf  a  He  Marti  registered  jerseys 
rUalailleias  nerd  cows,  heifers;  and 

HEIFER  CALVES  — FOR  SALE.  Prices  reasonable. 

CIUItI.RS  O.  FOSTER,  llo*  173,  .Morristown,  New  Jersey 


READY  FOR  HEAVY  SERVICE 

A  very  sturdy,  handsome,  dairy-typo  yearling 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

Active  and  kindly 

His  Hire  is  a  28-1  b.  grandson  of  the  famous  "Sir  Vteman  Men- 
gerveld,"  who  leads  all  sires  in  the  number  of  his  daughters 
who  have  A.  R.  O.  records  over  29-11*.  butter,  7  days.  His 
own  full  sister, his  dam  and  her  full  sister  (daughters  of 
Sir  Veeman  Hcnqerveld >,  his  sire's  dam  ami  her  full  sister 
(daughters  of  Hcnqerveld  DeKol),  all  five,  average  .over  28  lbs. 
butter,  7  days;  115  lbs.  30  days;  fat,  4.01.  Ills  dam  com¬ 
bines  the  blood  o!  DeKol  Id  (Foundation  cow  of  the 
DeKol  family)  and  Nancy  Pledge  Princess,  32.396  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  7  days,  ami  the  dam  of  :i  good  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
Two  of  the  best  transmitting  cows  of  the  breed. 

Price  crated,  $100.00 

If  not  satisfactory  upon  arrival,  can  be  returned. 

F.  C.  BIGGS  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Hoisteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  8ept.  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Keg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Depf.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Dell  Phone  14,  F.  5. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NEREA„SYS 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whose  Dam  lias  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.90  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ABO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  iyeariy 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


26  pounds  of  Butter 

in  seven  days 

is  the  average  of  dam  and  sire's  dam  of  Holstein- 
Friesiau  bull  calf  which  I  will  sell  for  $100.  Calf  is 
five  months  old.  splendid  form,  nicely  marked,  and 
warranted  to  please.  Others  all  the  way  down  to  $25. 

LAUREL  FARM 

J.  Grant  Morse.  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


0  1  lUIIITCC-sPrine  P'es  aiul  Fall 

■  I.  V.  VVnilLv  Kilts.  They  give  satis¬ 
faction.  WAYSIDE 
FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
l’age,  (Owner),  62  Cortlamit  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  (Hits  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


BERKSHIRES 

Forty  mwa  bred  lor  Spring  litter**  to  the  i'uiiioui 
Rival*  Miije*tic  Hoy  14040?.  Theie  are  of* the  best 
type  and  individuality.  Write  for  price*. 

Tompkins  farm,  lansiiale.  i>a. 


80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wkg.  to  8  mo8.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  4  bull  calves  2  to  4 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Slock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


Red  blood  ”  swine  of  tlio 
profitable,  prolific  type. 
Quickly  turn  cheap  feed  to 
fine  pork. 

BOOK  OF  FACTS,  FREE 


f~  DAIRY  CATTLE 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 

GUERNSEYS 

Tho  Lisbon  Guernsey  Breeders  Association  will 
sell  60  Head  Reg.  Guernseys  on  the  Lisbon  Pair 
Grounds,  Lisbon.  ().,  Wednesday,  dune  16th  at 
12. M.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Information  to 

H.  C.McCAMON,  Sec.,  -  LISBON,  OHIO 

This  ad  will  appear  but  once 


Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

12  to  14  months  old;  ready  for  service.  They  are  all 
out  of  A.  R.  Cows  and  are  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
Prices  on  request.  Ardmore  Form.  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co.,  M.  T. 


laencnuc —A  few  registered  Guernsey 
bulls  from  2  to  18  months 
old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  R.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer's  prices. 
Herd  beaded  by  Masterpiece  Premier  CI80800. 
ELLENWOOI)  FARM,  -  Hatboro,  Pa. 


Cpot  Farm  Hoisteins 

7  registered  heifer  calves,  1  to  7  months  old, 
2  from  20-lb.  dams,  1  from  16-lb.  heifer.  Bal¬ 
ance  from  well-bred  dams,  from  A.  K.  O.  sires. 
Price.  $700.  10  registered  bull  calves,  1  to  6 

months  old,  $35  to  $60  each.  25  registered  cows, 
10  of  them  A.  11.  O. — $150  up.  12  high-grade  year¬ 
lings.  12  2-year  olds,  4  cows.  $-10  a  head  for  the  lot. 
%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5  of  the  calves. 
REAGAN  BROS.,  .  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cows 

for  sale  to  settle  estate  of  Irvin  F.  Wilcox,  Cam¬ 
den, N.Y.  Ages  as  follows:  One.  8-y  rs.;  two,  7-yrs. ; 
one,  C-yrs.;  one,5-yrs.:  six,4-yrs.:  five,3-yrs.:  two. 
2-yrs.  Milking  now  or  due  to  freshen.  Also  7  heifer 
calves  and  one  bull  calf.  Description,  photos, 
pedigrees  and  prices  on  request. 

Robert  K.  Wilcox,  Court  House.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  The  Pontiac.  Dams  have  good 
A.  R.  O.  Records.  Ages,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  old.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs  six  weeks  old. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Warner  Stock  Farm. Warner.  N.Y. 


Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

snperb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21.  1914  :  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  R.  O.  heifer,  One  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $2d0.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 


is  the  best  place 
to  buy  grade 
Hoisteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  <fc  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Mnlefnin  Snn/icn  R n II — Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiem  oervice  bum  (lyke  and  Kil)„  Seeis  (oue 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontiac! 

34.09,  seven  days.  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
Individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  IAH5IS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


READY  FOR  SERUICF-pRICES  S7b  00  ,oS,S0  00 

UCHUI  run  dLltVIGC  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
hacking.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOI  PH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


?  JJ 


IJrifcC  KUKAL  NEW-YOKKEK 


Juue  5,  1915. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Tonics  for  Hogs. 

We  have  often  advised  our  readers  to 
keep  ashes,  bone  and  charcoal  before  the 
hogs  when  at  pasture.  This  seems  to  be 
specially  needed  when  the  hogs  are  in  an 
orchard.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
give  something  besides  the  ashes.  Dr. 
It.  II.  Williams  suggests  the  following: 


Charcoal  . 8  pounds. 

Air-slacked  lime . 8  pounds. 

Common  salt . 6  pounds. 


Hardwood  ashes . 8  pounds. 

Powdered  sulphur  ...  .4  pounds. 

Powdered  blue  stone.  .2  pounds. 

These  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and 
kept  in  stock  so  that  a  small  supply  may 
be  before  the  hogs  at  all  times.  A  low 
box  makes  a  useful  container. 

We  have  known  of  cases  where  these 
things  were  made  into  a  “lick  ball.”  This 
was  made  of  clay  and  kept  under  a  shed 
where  the  stock  could  come  and  lick  it  at 
will.  While  these  “tonics”  will  help  keep 
the  hogs  thrifty,  let  no  farmer  imagine 
that  this-  will  prevent  or  cure  hog  cholera, 
for  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 


Dairy  Ration  ;  Strengthening  Milker’s  Arm. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  1.000-pound  cow  giving  35  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  testing  about  5  per  cent. 
Cow  is  on  grass.  At  present  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  100  pounds  Ajax  flakes.  50  pounds  oil 
meal.  100  pounds  middlings,  giving  the 
cow  one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds 
or  four  pounds  of  milk.  2.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  strengthen  the  wrist  and  fore¬ 
arm  muscles  used  in  milking?  L.  c.  M. 

Ohio. 

1.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  cows  on  grass  at  this  season 
of  the  year  do  not  require  oil  meal.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  change  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ration  :  Six  pounds  Ajax  flakes, 
three  pounds  gluten  feed,  two  pounds 
cornmeal.  This  will  result  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  saving  in  the  cost  of  feed  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  flow  of  milk,  besides  keep¬ 
ing  your  cows  in  better  condition. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  wrist  and  forearm 
muscles  used  in  milking  a  person  should 
milk  regularly  as  many  cows  as  possible 
without  becoming  too  tired  and  exhausted. 
To  become  a  first-class  milker  a  person 
should  begin  while  quite  young  and  prac¬ 
tice  right  along ;  every  day  increasing  the 
number  of  cows  milked  as  the  strength  of 
the  milker  develops.  This  is  a  case  where 
“practice  makes  perfect,”  and  advice  is 
but  very  little  assistance.  However,  if 
the  muscles  get  crampy  and  painful  a 
very  good  remedy  can  be  made  by  mixing 
iodine  and  spirits  of  peppermint  in  equal 
parts  and  apply  once  daily.  c.  s.  G. 


Ration  for  Family  Cow. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  ration  we 
are  feeding  our  family  cow.  She  is  five 
years  old.  dropped  her  third  calf  March 
in.  When  we  got  her  in  October,  1912, 
she  was  small  and  thin  and  had  never  had 
grain,  had  been  milking  since  .Tune,  and 
was  giving  eight  or  nine  pounds  a  day. 
We  gave  her  some  grain  and  continued 
milking  until  November,  1913;  calved  in 
January,  1914,  and  gave  about  24  pounds 
daily  all  Summer.  Since  her  last  calf  she 
gives  about  40  pounds  daily  and  we  have 
been  feeding  four  quarts  wheat  bran,  one 
quart  cornmeal,  one  quart  linseed  meal, 
one  quart  ground  oats  and  four  quarts 
short  cut  Alfalfa  morning  and  night, 
mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder  for  roughage. 
Our  neighbors  tells  us  we  shall  spoil  her 
by  overfeeding.  c.  A.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

This  grain  ration  which  you  are  feeding 
is  very  good,  and  while  it  figures  up 
about  16  pounds  a  day  (exclusive  of  the 
Alfalfa)  it  does  not  appear  to  be  too 
much  for  the  cow  which  you  are  feeding, 
providing  she  eats  her  ration  up  clean  at 
each  feeding  time  and  remains  vigorous 
and  healthy.  A  very  good  rule  to  follow 
in  feeding  is  one  pound  of  grain  to  every 
three  pounds  of  milk  a  cow  gives  in  a  day. 
While  this  is  not  an  infallible  rule,  and 
must  be  varied  to  suit  individual  cases,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  feeding,  so 
that  if  a  ration  is  found  to  vary  to  any 
great  extent  the  cause  may  be  determined 
and  the  remedy  applied.  Usually  it  takes 
a  little  more  grain  in  proportion  to  the 
milk  produced  by  cows  giving  a  small  flow 
than  it  does  for  cows  giving  a  large 
flow.  This  is  caused  largely  by  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  ration  is  used  by  the 
cow  for  maintenance  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  milk  given.  C.  S.  G. 


Cows  Bloating. 

Last  year  I  put  up  a  silo  which  holds 
170  tons.  Corn  was  well  matured,  mixed 
with  8o.v  beans,  and  have  fed  about  40 
pounds  of  silage  a  day,  four  quarts  of 
dried  brewers’  grains,  four  quarts  of 
ground  oats,  one  quart  of  cottonseed 
meal,  hay  once  a  day.  Dairy  consists  of 
grade  Holsteins.  The  cows  have  given  a 
good  flow  of  milk,  but  have  had  consider¬ 
able  trouble  with  indigestion  ;  that  is  they 
would  refuse  their  grain  and  bloat.  The 


silage  was  fed  twice  daily,  also  the  grain. 
Grain  was  not  put  on  silage.  Silage  was 
in  fine  condition.  I  am  thinking  of  put¬ 
ting  up  another  silo.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
feed  over  40  pounds  per  day.  and  is  there 
anything  about  the  silage  that  would 
cause  indigestion?  f.  p.  m. 

New  York. 

In  regard  to  your  cows  bloating  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  could  be 
caused  by  the  grain  ration,  so  it  must  be 
caused  by  the  silage  or  by  overfeeding. 
Sometimes  undesirable  ferments  develop 
in  a  silo,  especially  when  another  crop  is 
mixed  with  corn,  so  that  while  this  would 
not  be  noticeable  to  the  person  feeding  it 
might  cause  a  slight  digestive  disturbance 
in  the  cow.  The  fact  of  your  corn  being 
well  matured  when  put.  into  the  silo  leads 
me  to  think  that  perhaps  it  was  too  dry, 
and  therefore  with  the  Soy  beans  it 
heated  up  too  much.  To  make  the  best 
silage  the  corn  should  be  cut  when  it  has 
just  begun  to  glaze,  and  put  directly  into 
the  silo  without  allowing  it  to  dry.  Much 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  silo 
is  filled.  If  the  corn  is  cut  at  the  proper 
time  and  kept  well  packed  down  with  at 
least  two  men  in  the*  silo  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  filling,  the  silage  should  keep 
perfectly.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  feed 
over  40  pounds  of  silage  per  day  except 
to  very  large  cows.  c.  s.  G. 


Raising  Feed  at  Home. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  is 
making  a  feeding  experiment  to  compare 
two  grain  mixtures — one  home-grown,  the 
other  purchased  : 

The  experiment  has  been  in  progress 
for  about  20  days,  and  results  at  present 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ration 
under  experiment  will  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults. 

A  comparison  is  being  made  of  the  two 
following  grain  mixtures.  The  roughage 
feed  in  each  case  is  10  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
and  35  pounds  of  silage  per  cow.  The 
grain  mixtures  are  made  up  as  follows: 

Home-grown  Mixture — 400  pounds  corn 
and  cob  meal,  300  pounds  cut  Alfalfa.  50 
pounds  Soy  bean  meal.  100  pounds  feed¬ 
ing  molasses. 

Purchased  ration — 600  pounds  corn¬ 
meal.  200  pounds  beet  pulp.  100  pounds 
gluten  feed,  100  pounds  bran,  50  pounds 
cottonseed  meal. 

The  object  in  view  in  compounding  this 
home-grown  ration  is  to  make  use  of 
home-grown  feeds  as  much  as  possible. 
The  only  food  in  this  ration  that  is  pur¬ 
chased  is  the  molasses.  The  Alfalfa  is 
cut  on  an  ordinary  silage  cutter  and 
mixed  with  the  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
Soy  bean  meal.  The  molasses  is  then  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  the  whole  mixture 
moistened  with  the  solution.  The  cost 
per  ton  of  the  purchased  ration  is  $32, 
and  the  cost  per  ton  of  tin*  home-grown 
mixture,  when  we  figure  these  feeds  at  the 
cost  of  raising,  is  $12.80. 


An  illustration  of  the  saving  that  could 
be  made  by  feeding  such  a  ration  may  be 
afforded  by  some  tangible  figures.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  cows  in  the  Sussex 
Cow  Testing  Association  in  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty.  N.  J.,  consumed  1,074,395  pounds  of 
grain  in  one  year.  The  total  cost  of  this 
grain  was  $16,327.57.  Ilad  the  home¬ 
grown  feeds  used  in  this  ration  under  ex¬ 
periment  been  available  to  these  dairy¬ 
men.  the  cost  of  concentrated  feed  would 
have  been  $6,876.13  and  would  represent 
a  saving  of  $9,451.14  for  18  herds  in  this 
Association.  The  profit  over  teed  cost  for 
the  entire  Association  would  have  been 
raised  from  $37,397.18  to  $46,848.62  and 
the  average  profit  over  feed  cost  tier  cow 
would  have  been  $104.01  instead  of 
$83.10. 


Feeding  an  Orphan  Foal. 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  raise  a  colt 
on  cow's  milk?  I  have  a  colt,  whose 
mother  died  at  his  birth.  We  are  trying 
to  raise  it  on  cow’s  milk,  but  it  does 
not  look  very  promising.  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  should  we  dilute  the  milk?  How 
many  ounces  to  a  feeding  and  how  often? 
At  what  -age  increase  the  food  and  how 
much  of  an  increase?  h.  a.  s. 

Colorado. 

Choose  milk  that  is  poor  in  butterfat 
but  from  a  fresh  cow.  Dilute  it  with 
enough  hot  water  to  bring  it  to  blood 
heat  (100  deg.  Fahr.)  after  adding  an 
ounce  of  limewater  and  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses  to  the 
pint.  At  first  feed  a  cupful  once  an 
hour  and  gradually  increase  the  amount 
of  milk  and  lessen  the  number  of  meals, 
but  do  not  feed  less  than  six  times  a  day. 
Feed  from  a  sterilized  nursing  bottle 
and  rubber  nipple.  Allow  the  foal  to 
lick  oatmeal  as  soon  as  it  cares  to  do  so. 
and  gradually  add  wheat  bran  until  it 
is  taking  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
these  feeds.  Soon  crushed  oats  can  be 
substituted  and  whole  oats  may  be  given 
after  five  or  six  months.  Sweet  skim- 
milk  may  be  gradually  substituted  for 
new  milk  after  six  weeks.  Give  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  in  milk  and  withhold  milk 
for  24  hours  any  time  the  foal  scours. 
Allow  grass  and  a  little  fine  hay.  Judge 
amount  of  feed  advisable  by  the  way  the 
foal  thrives  and  cleans  up  its  meals. 

a.  s.  A. 


SEEING 

the  Difference 

BETWEEN  THE 


AND  OTHER 


Cream  Separators 


IT  DOESN’T  TAKE  AN  EXPERT 
knowledge  of  mechanics  or  a  long 
working  test  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  De  Laval  and  other 
cream  separators. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  WITH  A 
1915  De  Laval  machine  placed  be¬ 
side  any  other  separator  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  apparent  at  first  sight  to 
the  man  who  never  saw  a  separ¬ 
ator  before. 

IF  HE  WILL  THEN  TAKE  FIVE 
minutes  to  compare  the  separat¬ 
ing  bowl  construction ;  the  size, 
material  and  finish  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts,  particularly  those  sub¬ 
ject  to  wear  and  requiring  to  be 
occasionally  taken  apart  and  put 
together;  the  manner  of  oiling, 
and  everything  which  enters  into 
the  design  and  construction  of  a 
separator  as  a  simple  durable  ma¬ 
chine,  he  will  still  further  see  the 
<1  iff ri  <  ncc. 

IF  IIE  WILL  GO  A  STEP 
farther  and  turn  the  cranks  of  tin- 
two  machines  side  by  side  for  half 
an  hour,  particularly  running  milk 
or  wate.’  through  the  bowl,  he  will 
see  still  more  difference. 

AND  IF  HE  WILL  TAKE  THE 
two  machines  home,  as  every  De 
Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  have 
him  do,  and  run  them  side  by  side 
in  practical  use,  the  De  Laval  one 
day  and  the  other  machine  the 
next,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  he 
will  see  still  greater  difference  in 
everything  that  enters  into  cream 
separator  practicability  and  use¬ 
fulness. 


THE 

the 


MAN  WHO  TAKES  EVEN 
first  step  indicated  in  seeing 
for  himself  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  De  Laval  and  other 
cream  separators  doesn’t  put  his 
money  into  any  other  machine 
one  time  in  a  thousand. 

THE  COMPARATIVELY  FEW 
buyers  of  other  separators  are 
those  who  merely  read  printed 
matter  claims  or  listen  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  some  dealer  working  for 
a  commission,  and  who  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  see  the 
difference  for  themselves. 

THE  WISE  BUYER  OF  A 
cream  separator  today  does  see 
this  difference  when  buying  his 
first  separator,  while  the  unwise 
or  careless  one  usually  finds  it 
worth  while  to  do  so  when  he 
comes  to  buy  a  second  cream  sep¬ 
arator  a  year  or  two  later. 

EVERY  DE  LAVAL  AGENT 
considers  it  a  privilege  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  De 
Laval  and  other  separators,  and 
to  afford  every  prospective  buyer 
the  opportunity  to  try  out  and 
prove  the  difference  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  if  on  first  examina¬ 
tion  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it. 

THAT’S  THE  REASON  WHY 
four  buyers  out  of  five  are  buying 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  in 
1915.  and  why  the  use  of  De 
Laval  machines  will,  before  long, 
be  nearly  as  universal  on  the  farm 
as  already  is  the  creamery  and 
milk  plant  use  of  power  or  factory 
separators. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  29E.M°.'d1^7stNcK^ 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


SEPARATOR  PRICES! 


(id  States  to  any  inexperienced 
u»cr  for  a  ninety-day  teat  against  any  make  or  kind 
thatsellH  for  even  twice  as  much  anti  let  you  be  the 
jud^o.  Its  elean-fikimming;  its  perfect  mechinieal 
design;  ita  smooth  oval  sanitary  surfaces,  and 
years  of  built-in  satisfactory  service  are 
winning  customers  by  the  thousands.  Don’t 
buy  a  cream  separator  of  any  make 

*  or  kind  at  any  price  until  you  first  get  my  new  1915  I 
|  separator  book  and  new  low  cut  and.  slashed  summer  I 
1  prices.  Separators  shipped  from  Chicago,  Waterloo,  I 
.Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  or  Minne- 1 
apolis. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

BOX  273  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


ONE  ~  DIPPING  ■ 

Kills  all  Ticks 

and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Specially  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  ’’  Ticks’  ‘  sent  free  for  asking;  a 
post  card  brings  it.  Address 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

135  W.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  III. 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  bun  any  of  the  above  till  you  gel  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


^j^*Why  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Fences? 

*<■  «■  ^  ft*  tit  t 


Buy  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclusive 
styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaranteed 
Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates.etc.  J9®“Write  for 
Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyers'  Offer! 

WARD  MFG,  CO.  137  Ward  St.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


^  EUREKA  ^ 
HARNESS  OIL 


Will  keep  your  harness  soft  and  pliable— keep  it  jet  black  and 
“new  looking”  —  length  n  its  life  and  prevent  any  possible 
accident  due  to  an  old,  dried  out  trace  or  breeching. 

Ask  for  Eureka  Harness  Oil.  Dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


Albany 

Boston 


New  York 
Buffalo 
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Milk  Questions 


Ultra  Violet  Rays  to  Clean  Milk  Bottles. 

Can  ultra  violet  rays  be  used  to  ster¬ 
ilize  milk  bottles?  If  so  please  give  direc¬ 
tions.  j.  p.  n. 

This  idea  is  new  to  me.  Ultra  violet 
rays  may  be  used  to  destroy  harmful  bac¬ 
teria  in  water,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  water  be  fairly  clear,  turbidity  inter¬ 
fering  much  with  the  action  of  the  rays. 
Milk  is  opaque  and  the  apparatus  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  rays  is  expensive ;  for  these 
reasons,  if  for  no  other,  I  should  expect 
that  sterilization  of  milk  bottles  could  be 
much  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  done 
by  boiling  water  or  steam,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  it  with  ultra  violet  rays. 
As  to  the  possibilities  in  the  process, 
however,  I  am  unable  to  say.  M.  B.  D. 


Removing  Onion  Taste  from  Milk. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  put  into 
milk  to  destroy  the  smell  of  onion? 

Long  Island.  w.  c. 

I  know  of  no  legitimate  means  of  puri¬ 
fying  milk  after  it  has  once  been  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  flavor  of  wild  onion  or 
other  forage  plants  that  taint  the  milk 
when  cows  are  fed  on  such  forage.  Under 
the  standards  fixed  by  law  for  milk  in  the 
various  States  it  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  law  to  suggest  any  treatment  for  it 
if  known,  that  would  either  preserve  or 
add  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk  or 
improve  the  flavor.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  is  to  eliminate  such  forage 
plants  from  the  pasture  field,  and  produce 
a  pure  untainted  milk,  rather  than  en¬ 
deavor  to  remedy  such  condition.  If  the 
green  food  is  fed  as  a  soiling  crop  it 
should  be  fed  as  much  in  advance  of  milk¬ 
ing  as  possible,  and  the  same  suggestion 
applies  in  the  feeding  of  turnips,  if  they 
are  fed  in  reasonable  quantity  after  milk¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
need  not  be  tainted  and  if  there  is  such 
odor  the  amount  should  be  reduced  until 
the  flavor  disappears.  It  would  certainly 
not  be  prudent  to  attempt  the  use  of  any 
preservative,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  flavor  of  the  milk  by  means  of 
drugs  or  nostrums  that  would  not  only 
produce  results  more  serious,  but  would 
be  contrary  to  the  established  standards 
fixed  for  dairy  products.  F.  c.  M. 


Hog  Cholera  and  Sour  Milk. 

My  attention  is  directed  to  article 
signed  A.  C.,  on  page  713,  wherein  the 
question  is  raised  that  perhaps  the  lactic 
acid  of  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk  may  op¬ 
erate  as  a  preventive  of  hog  cholera. 
Your  correspondent  asks  for  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others.  As  a  swine  breeder, 
maintaining  at  all  times  a  herd  of  from 
•100  to  GOO  registered  Berkshires,  it  has 
been  a  part  of  my  business  to  keep  in 
pretty  close  touch  with  all  alleged  cholera 
remedies  and  preventives,  and  I  tliiuk  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  but  one  pre¬ 
ventive  and  no  cure.  Serum,  properly 
and  in  time  administered  will  prevent 
cholera  in  95  per  cent  of  cases  treated. 
The  simultaneous  treatment  or  adminis¬ 
tration  of  serum  and  virus  to  brood  sows 
will  seriously  affect  their  future  useful¬ 
ness  as  breeders ;  or  is  likely  to  in  a  great 
percentage  of  cases  treated.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  single  treatment,  or  serum 
alone,  is  not  attended  by  much  risk,  if 
the  attendant  is  clean  in  his  methods, 
neither  is  the  immunity  of  long  standing, 
perhaps  60  days,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  age  of  the  animal  immunized. 

Serum  should  be  administered,  without 
delay,  whenever  the  herdsman  has  reason 
to  believe  the  swine  have  been  exposed 
to  infection  or  whenever  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  should  be  administered  under 
the  loose  skin  back  of  the  ear,  and  not  in 
the  ham,  as  frequently  advised. 

Strange  stories  get  about  in  regard  to 
hog  cholera.  First,  we  were  all  advised 
that  mule-foot  swine  were  immune.  At 
the  Ohio  Station  four  mule-foots  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  disease  and  three  of  them 
died  with  it.  When  the  disease  broke  out 
in  a  Binghamton  herd  the  l’egistered 
mule-foot  boar  at  the  head  of  the  herd 
was  the  second  hog  to  die.  At  Bath  a 
hundred  or  more  in  one  herd  died  with  it. 
During  an  outbreak  in  Orange  County 
250  of  this  breed  succumbed  to  cholera  in 


one  herd.  These  incidents  have  occurred 
within  the  past  three  years. 

Now  as  to  sour  milk  and  buttermilk  : 
The  writer  recalls  an  outbreak  in  a  large 
herd  in  this  State  15  years  ago,  which 
was  quite  severe,  the  hogs  affected  being 
maintained  upon  sour  skim-milk  and 
grain.  Another  outbreak  in  this  State 
last  Summer  occurred  in  a  herd  being  fed 
buttermilk  from  a  creamery.  After  the 
disease  had  obtained  quite  a  foothold  in 
this  outbreak,  serum,  secured  from  Cor¬ 
nell,  was  administered,  and  only  animals 
died  that  showed  signs  of  infection  at  the 
time  of  immunization.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  refers  to  the  fact  that  small  pieces 
of  meat,  in  the  garbage,  from  immune 
swine,  might  render  immunity  to  the  pigs 
consuming  it.  I  doubt  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  under  dose  of  serum  will  not 
render  immunity,  even  for  a  short  period, 
and  surely  more  protection  should  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  serum  than  a  small  piece 
of  meat,  probably  cooked.  There  is  great 
danger  in  the  feeding  of  scraps  of  pork, 
ham  and  bacon  trimmings  to  hogs,  and  I 
believe  that  many  outbreaks  at  the  large 
hospitals,  prisons  and  .other  garbage-fed 
herds,  might  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
At  the  Cornell  Station  small  pieces  of 
ham,  cut  from  an  infected  hog,  were  given 
to  two  pigs,  both  of  which  contracted  the 
disease  and  showed  unmistakable  signs 
after  the  usual  period  of  incubation.  In 
this  experiment  the  ham  went  through  the 
usual  process  of  pickling  and  smoking, 
but  was  not  cooked. 

Sanitation  counts  for  a  lot,  and  no 
more  satisfactory  feed  can  be  found  than 
sour  skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  properly 
balanced  with  grain.  But  with  hog  chol¬ 
era  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  the 
efficiency  of  that  lies  largely  in  doing  it 
quickly.  h.  b.  iiarpendtng. 

New  York. 


The  New  York  Milk  Situation. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  dissatis¬ 
faction.  The  farmers  know  the  milk 
companies  have  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  farmers  have  the  milk  and  must  have 
a  steady  market  for  it,  and  they  feel  that 
the  milk  company  squeezes  the  price 
down  to  the  very  lowest  notch  they  dare. 
Some  get  disgusted  and  quit.  Statistics 
tell  us  how  many  thousand  less  cows 
there  are  in  New  York  than  there  were  a 
few  years  ago,  and  yet  there  is  plenty  of 
milk.  The  milk  dealers  have  no  trouble 
to  get  all  the  milk  they  want  at  their 
own  prices,  and  I  suppose  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  or  any  other  organization.  The 
farmer  must  have  ready  money  to  run 
his  business,  and  milk  gives  him  the 
quickest  and  most  regular  returns.  We 
are  well  aware  that  we  do  not  get  a  large 
price  for  the  feed  we  put  through  our 
cows,  perhaps  not  the  market  value,  but 
we  are  not  selling  at  a  loss.  If  we  did 
we  could  not  live,  but  we  get  more  than 
cost.  The  milk  at  Borden’s  plant  at 
Wassaic  runs  from  3  per  cent  to  4.1,  av¬ 
erage,  3.6 ;  price,  from  $1.31  for  3  per 
cent  to  $1.61  for  4  per  cent ;  average,  3.6, 
$1.49.  This  is  the  April  price.  Our  own 
milk  tests  3.4 ;  we  get  $1.43.  Last  year 
we  got  $1.50.  The  farmers  who  are  doing 
the  kicking  are  those  whose  milk  is  low 
in  butter  fat,  and  I  think  they  have  a 
right  to  kick.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  food 
value  of  a  quart  of  milk  must  be  gauged 
by  the  fat  content?  I  don’t  think  so. 
Some  of  our  very  best  dairies,  best 
equipped,  best  managed,  and  highest 
scored,  are  selling  for  $1.43  or  less,  while 
others  very  ordinarily  equipped  and  not 
so  nicely  kept,  are  selling  for  $1.60.  That 
does  not  suit  at  all.  The  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  pushing  its  patrons  up  to 
better  equipment,  better  methods,  etc.,  by 
a  small  bonus.  Now,  having  got  them  up 
to  a  fair  standard  in  these  things,  they 
drop  the  bonus  and  try  to  force  us  to 
make  richer  milk.  That  seems  to  be  the 
general  sentiment  here.  tt.  V.  R. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  only  sold  to  Bordens  since  April 
1st,  1915.  They  gave  the  same  test  on 
same  cows,  same  feed,  as  the  butter  fac¬ 
tory  did  where  I  formerly  took  my  milk. 
My  test  was  .04  and  I  received  $1.51  per 
hundred.  I  have  not  had  experience 
enough  to  make  any  statement.  I  hear 
some  fault  found  by  Holstein  men  that 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  show,  but  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine,  who  has  a  test  of  .035, 
cleared  more  per  cow  than  I  did,  his  cows 
more  than  making  up  on  milk  production. 
I  do  not  think  they  pay  enough  per  point 
above  standard  to  justify  the  reduction  of 
milk  flow  in  order  to  raise  two  or  three 
points  in  rest.  Taking  my  own  cows  for 
example,  as  the  Summer  advances  their 
test  will  advance,  so  also  will  my  amount 
of  milk  decrease.  When  I  have  raised 
three  points  in  test  I  shall  have  lost  10 
per  cent  in  milk  production,  at  least  as  I 


figure;  this  brings  price  about  seven 
cents  lower  for  the  .043  than  for  .04  milk. 
As  I  see  it  at  this  writing,  $.05  per  point 
from  three  to  four  per  cent  butter  fat 
milk  would  be  no  more  than  right,  and 
from  .04  to  .05  should  be  even  more.  This 
method  of  buying  gives  the  dairyman  a 
steadier  income  the  year  around  as  when 
production  is  low  butter  fat  is  high. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  w.  T. 


Drying  Off  Milk  Flow. 

1  have  a  cow,  17  or  18  years  old,  thin 
in  flesh,  that  I  desire  to  dry  off  before 
turning  out  to  grass  with  the  purpose  of 
fattening.  At  present  I  am  feeding  about 
four  quarts  of  ground  oats,  buckwheat, 
and  wheat  middlings  with  potatoes  and 
hay  each  day.  Should  I  stop  feeding 
grain  to  dry  her  off?  W.  M.  b. 

Stop  all  feed  but  hay.  Milk  once  a 
day,  then  every  other  day,  then  only  a 
little  milk  at  a  time  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  discontinue  milking.  Rub  the  ud¬ 
der  twice  daily  with  camphorated  oil,  or 
bathe  with  vinegar  and  water.  a.  s.  a. 


Mare  Unable  to  Get  Up. 

I  have  a  mare,  15  years  old,  which 
is  in  foal  and  due  about  June  9.  She 
has  already  brought  me  two  colts.  When 
she  lies  down  she  cannot  get  up  herself, 
and  has  to  be  lifted.  She  eats  from  10 
to  12  quarts  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and 
bran.  She  weighs  about  1000  pounds. 

I,.  M. 

Omit  corn  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Allow  the  mare  a  roomy  box  stall  and  if 
she  then  is  unable  to  rise  tie  her  short 
so  that  she  will  be  unable  to  lie  down. 
See  that  she  is  worked  lightly  or  abund¬ 
antly  exercised  every  day.  A.  s.  A. 


Abscess. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  sore  on  the 
breast  from  the  collar  which  lie  got  about 
a  week  ago  plowing.  It  is  a  large  lump 
rather  soft  in  the  highest  point.  I  cut 
in  about  one-quarter  inch  deep  to  see 
if  pus  has  formed,  but  did  not  see  any. 
Can  you  advise  on  this?  a.  8. 

Illinois. 

You  did  not  go  deep  enough.  Pus,  if 
present,  will  likely  be  found  under  the 
large  muscle  (levator  humeri)  of  the 
shoulder.  It  should  be  liberated,  then  in¬ 
ject  a  little  tincture  of  iodine  and  once 
daily  afterward  pack  the  cavity  full  of 
oakum  that  has  been  saturated  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  If  pus  is  not  present 
swab  the  lump  and  sore  twice  daily  with 
a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
iodine  and  six  ounces  of  extract  of  witch 
hazel.  a.  s.  A. 


No  more  dipping  or 
spraying.  Keep  your 
nerd  healthy  and  free  from 
'vermin  and  parasites  with  a 

National  Automatic 
HOG  OILER 

Works  like  magic.  Strong.durable 
.  and  simple.  Can’t  get  out  of  order. 
|  Price  only  $7.50.  Thirty  days’  trial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you  do  not 
accept  a  substitute  but  write  to 
.National  factories,  Inc.  Dept  A*1  Richmond,  Ind. 


A  PEACEFUL  COW 
GIVES  MORE  MILK 


An  Increased 
milk  production  adds 
more  profit  to  your  dairy. 
Spray  your  cattle  with 


£A£o-F/p 


— this  harmless  liquid  which  Is 
death  to  files.  It  will  not  gum  the 
hair,  taint  the  milk  nor  blister  the 
skin.  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we 
claim.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  $1.76  and  we  will  send 
you  prepaid  a  gallon  can  of 
NO-FLY  and  Sprayer. 

\V.  I>.  CARPENTER  CO. 

5  1  8  E.  Wator  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
FOR  EVERY  HOME! 


Electric  lights  on  your  farm  mean  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  the  saving  of  money; 
water  where  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it. 
and  clean,  pure  water,  means  freedom  from 
sickness.  It  means  that  yonr  family  are 
healthier  and  happier  and  you  save  the  women 
folks  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  giving  them  run¬ 
ning  water  in  any  quantity  ttiey  require.  EX¬ 
CELSIOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES  give  you  light 
and  give  you  water.  They  do  your  threshing, 
your  wood  sawing,  in  fact,  all  the  hard  work 
on  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small,  the  benefit  groat. 
Catalogue  describing  engines,  pumping  outfits 
and  lighting  outfits  free  on  request.  I)o  not  de¬ 
lay.  Send  for  them  to-day.  If  you  tell  us  the 
size  of  your  farm,  you  get  a  special  proposition. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Deafness. 

1.  I  have  a  mare  that  is  deaf ;  she  nev¬ 
er  was  deaf  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  I 
fired  a  rifle  behind  her  from  a  wagon 
she  was  hitched  to.  I  had  another  horse 
by  side  of  her  which  deafened  for  a  few 
hours,  but  is  all  right  now.  2.  I  have 
a  colt  two  years  old  in  May  which  hurt 
his  leg  while  in  the  pasture  last  Fall,  the 
hind  leg  on  the  outside  of  the  gambrel 
joint.  At  the  time  it  seemed  to  be  a 
bruise  and  his  leg  swelled  up  badly ; 
there  was  no  scar.  lie  never  was  lame 
in  it.  I  bathed  it  with  hot  water  and 
liniment  and  took  the  swelling  down, 
but  there  is  still  a  small  bunch.  Last 
Winter  I  blistered  it  twice;  it  seemed 
to  soften  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  both?  c.  E.  o. 

1.  The  mare  may  gradually  recover 
her  hearing  if  the  drum  of  the  ear  (tym¬ 
panum)  was  not  ruptured.  Deafness 
commonly  follows  the  firing  of  a  gun  close 
to  the  head.  2.  Rub  the  enlargement 
with  iodine  ointment  every  other  day, 
but  stop  for  a  time  if  the  skin  becomes 
irritated.  A.  s.  a. 


—9-room  house;  2  barns  ;  hen; 
hog;  tool  houses;  other  build¬ 
ings;  fruit.  1  mile  to  town. 
Owner  being  a  woman  and  will 
sell  to  a  quick  buyer  for  $1,000: 
$1,000  cash.  Must  go  at  once.  HALL’S  FAR  11 
AGENCY,  OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker’’- on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


That  s  my  slogan.  That’s  all  ^ 

the  profit  I  want  for  making  you  the  finest  <S nmp 
buggy  in  the  world.  I’ll  make  you  one  of 
my  famous  Split  Hickory  buggies  on  that 
basis — make  it  of  second  growth  hickory — split,  > 
not  sawed.  That  means  lower  prices  than  ever  on 
my  famous 


Split  Hickory  Vehicles 


Get  the  book  and  see.  The  biggest  book 
ever.  Over  200  illustrations,  142  pages  / 
vehicles,  70  pages  harness  bargains.  My/ 
30  day  road  test  and  2  years’  iron  bond  A, 
guarantee  make  you  safe.  I  want  to  « 
tell  you  at  first  hand  the  biggest  price  i 
reducing  story  you  ever  heard  of.  \ 

fipf  thp  Rook  Address  a  postal  \ 

UCl  ,,IC  IHHJti  card  this  way:  N 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Oliio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Station  224,  Columbus,  Ohio 


\\ 
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THE  HENYARD 


Thick  Eggshells. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  our  egg¬ 
shells  so  very  thick  and  tough  that  when 
boiled  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  egg 
comes  away  with  the  shell  in  peeling 
them?  Also  our  little  chicks  often  can¬ 
not  break  out  of  the  shells  and  have  to  be 
helped  by  breaking  tiny  pieces  for  them. 
We  feed  mixed  grain  and  oyster  shells  for 
lime.  Is  it  possible  to  give  too  much 
shell?  a.  G.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

An  excessively  thick  shell  could  only 
result  from  over  activity  of  the  glands 
producing  the  shell-making  material  in 
the  oviduct  and  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
a  common  occurrence.  Withdrawal  of 
lime  from  the  ration  of  the  fowls  would 
probably  reduce  the  thickness  of  overly 
thick  shells  as  it  does  that  of  those  of 
normal  thickness.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  this  trouble  to  some  peculiarity 
of  individual  liens,  rather  than  to  the  food 
eaten,  though  it  has  not  come  under  my 
observation.  M.  B.  D. 

The  Best  Winter  Layers. 

On  page  000  is  an  answer  to  O.  H.  L. 
near  Hartford,  the  reply  by  M.  B.  D.  If 
O.  II.  Jj.  will  take  your  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  report  there  will  be  no  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  breed  he  would  select  for 
Winter  layers.  On  the  twenty-fourth 
week  of  the  egg-laying  contest  the  Barred 
Itocks  have  averaged  005  eggs  to  the  pen ; 
White  Rocks,  510;  White  Wyandottes, 
051  and  a  fraction ;  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
C20;  White  Leghorns,  551.  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  for  the  Winter  eggs  and  table 
use,  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  selecting 
by  figuring  the  contest  as  at  present.  In 
none  of  the  contests,  if  I  recollect  correct¬ 
ly.  has  it  been  much  different  from  this. 
The  Leghorns,  of  course,  will  gain 
through  the  Summer,  but  for  meat  and 
Winter  layers  the  other  birds  rather  sur¬ 
pass  in  this  climate.  oscab  a.  logan. 

New  Jersey. 


Blue  Ointment  for  Lice. 

You  ask  for  reports  on  “blue  ointment” 
for  poultry,  on  page  70S.  I  have  used  it 
for  three  or  four  years  past  with  the  best 
of  results,  and  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
tect  any  evil  effects  of  any  kind.  I  use 
the  regular  commercial  ointment  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  but  it  seems  equally  effective 
if  rubbed  up  (mixed)  with  an  equal  vol¬ 
ume  of  vaseline,  and  10  cents’  worth  will 
keep  a  flock  of  100  birds  free  from  lice  for 
a  vear,  making  one  application  Spring 
and  Fall. 

My  method  of  application  is  to  go 
through  the  houses  at  night  with  a  lan¬ 
tern,  taking  each  bird  off  the  roost,  and 
applying  a  quantity  about  half  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  the  hollow  under  the  vent, 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  skin,  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  space  the  size  of  a  quarter.  It  must 
lie  rubbed  on  the  skin,  and  not  smeared 
on  the  feathers.  A  bird  so  treated  will  be 
louse-proof  for  at  least  six  months.  Do 
not  use  on  a  setting  hen,  for  she  will 
probably  smear  the  eggs  and  kill  the 
germs.  But  as  soon  as  she  hatches,  and 
before  putting  her  out  with  the  chicks, 
make  an  application  as  before  directed 
under  the  vent,  and  rub  a  very  Utile  on 
the  bare  skin  under  the  wing.  You  will 
not  be  troubled  with  head  lice,  or  any 
other  kind,  on  the  brood,  for  they  will  get 
enough  off  the  hen  to  clean  them,  if  affect¬ 
ed.  and  if  you  clean  up  the  source  of  in¬ 
fection  (the  hen)  the  chicks  will  be  all 
right. 

Remember  you  are  handling  a  poison, 
and  don’t  put  it  on  the  heads  of  baby 
chicks.  It  is  not  necessary,  if  you  treat 
the  hen,  and  will  probably  kill  the  chicks. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  economical,  clean¬ 
est.  most  convenient  and  most  effective 
remedy  to  use  on  mature  birds  I  have  ever 
found.  Incidentally,  I  first  saw  this  rec¬ 
ommended  in  “The  Business  Hen,”  and 
have  simply  elaborated  the  treatment, 
and  reduced  the  quantity  of  the  drug  rec¬ 
ommended,  by  practical  experiment. 
Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due. 

New  Jersey.  iienby  h.  savage. 


Domesticating  Partridges. 

1  have  sot  a  hen  on  a  setting  of  11  part¬ 
ridge  eggs  which  I  have  found  in  the 
woods.  If  these  eggs  hatch  should  I  feed 
them  the  same  as  baby  chicks,  and  will 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  domesticate 
partridge?  Would  it  be  profitable? 

V.  I*.  H. 

Partridge  eggs  may  be  hatched  under 
common  hens,  and  the  young  become  tame 
when  reared  in  captivity.  In  their  wild 
state  the  young  of  these  birds  are  fed 
upon  seeds,  maggots,  the  pupae  of  ants, 
bugs,  etc.  The  following  directions  are 
given  by  the  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  for  feeding  young  pheasants,  and  are 
probably  applicable  to  partridges  as  well, 
though  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  in 
raising  these  birds.  “Young  pheasants 
should  be  fed  as  soon  as  they  remove  from 


the  nest.  The  food  should  consist  of  hard 
boiled  egg,  chopped  fine,  with  a  little 
bread  or  cracker  crumb  mixed  with  it. 
This  food  should  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day  until  the  chicks  are  five  or 
six  days  old  ;  after  this,  small  grains  may 
be  substituted — such  as  cracked  corn, 
rolled  oats  or  wheat.  It  is  well  to  feed 
the  egg  with  the  grain  occasionally.  Two 
boiled  eggs  are  sufficient  to  furnish  food 
for  15  or  20  pheasants  and  will  make 
three  good  feeds  a  day.  The  young  pheas¬ 
ants  are  also  extremely  fond  of  milk  curd, 
hut  this  must  be  free  from  salt.” 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  partridges 
can  profitably  be  domesticated  in  any 
large  numbers,  but  should  expect  that  their 
wild  nature  would  assert  itself  when  they 
reached  maturity  and  make  it  difficult  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  Some  one  who 
has  tried  rearing  them  may  be  willing  to 
report  his  success.  M.  B.  D. 


Emphysema. 

One  of  my  seven  weeks’  old  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  pullets  has  a  swelling,  which 
first  showed  on  outside  of  the  crop  only ; 
it.  felt  very  soft  and  I  thought  maybe  it 
had  drank  too  much  water.  Later  the 
swelling  extended  all  over  the  head  and 
neck.  After  examining  it  closely  one 
could  almost,  see  right  through  the  skin, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  air  had  come  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  and  inner  skin.  After 
sterilizing  a  darning  needle  I  punched 
several  holes  through  the  skin,  so  that  the 
air  could  escape.  The  swelling  went 
down  leaving  a  very  loose  skin  around  the 
neck.  To-day  everything  is  puffed  up 
again.  The  pullet’s  appetite  is  good,  and 
it  is  lively  otherwise.  o.  e.  k. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
air  to  escape  from  the  internal  air  pas¬ 
sages  of  fowls  and  find  its  way  to  be¬ 
neath  the  skin.  It  is  thought  that  some 
obstruction  to  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
lungs  is  often  the  cause  of  this,  but  as 
fowls  have  large  air  sacs  in  addition  to 
the  lungs,  and  these  sacs  extend  into 
some  of  the  larger  bones,  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that,  air  escapes  from  some  of  these 
secondary  air  chambers.  Your  method  of 
puncturing  the  skin  and  allowing  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  confined  air  was  proper. 

M.  B.  I). 


Poultry  on  30-acre  Farm. 

TTow  many  chickens  would  a  30-acre 
farm  be  able  to  maintain  without  buying 
any,  or  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  feed? 
In  what  proportions  and  of  what  should 
the  crops  consist?  B.  S. 

New  York. 

This  inquiry  is  impossible  of  answer, 
even  by  the  owner  of  the  farm  until  he 
has  tried  it  out.  Some  30-acre  farms 
worked  to  their  full  capacity  would  sup¬ 
port  a  large  number  of  hens,  others  would 
starve  a  jack  rabbit.  Few  poultrymen 
attempt  to  produce  all  food  used  upon 
their  farms;  even  if  possible,  it  is  not 
usually  economical,  as  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  producing  crops  can  be  better 
utilized  in  other  ways.  Some  foods,  like 
beef  scrap,  cannot  be  produced  upon  the 
farm,  and  others  would  cost  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  than  to  purchase.  It  is  a  sadly 
mistaken  impression  that  food  raised  upon 
the  farm  costs  little  or  nothing,  and  is  a 
source  of  clear  profit.  Any  farm  used 
for  poultry  keeping  should  be  made  to 
produce  those  crops  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted,  and  which  are  within  the  range 
of  the  poultryman’s  ability  to  produce 
economically.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  they  should  be  crops  that  may  be  fed 
to  liens ;  it  may  be  better  to  raise  other 
crops  and  exchange  them  for  poultry  food. 

M.  B.  P. 


Vibration  Affecting  Hatch. 

One  of  your  correspondents  writes 
about  vibration  affecting  incubator  hatch¬ 
ing.  I  operate  my  machine  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  building  containing  two  500- 
horsepower  engines.  This  building  is 
covered  more  or  less  with  Boston  ivy,  and 
you  can  see  every  leaf  vibrate  when  the 
engine  is  in  motion.  My  hatches  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  from  quiet  in¬ 
cubator  cellars,  so  I  don’t  think  surround¬ 
ing  vibrations  can  affect  the  eggs  much. 

Massachusetts.  J.  i*.  w. 


Average  Hatching  Percentage. 

What  is  a  safe  average  to  figure  on,  on 
the  following?  I  put  12,000  eggs  in  an 
incubator.  Percentage  of  hatch,  per¬ 
centage  of  live  birds  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  percentage  of  pullets  in  the 
bunch.  c.  H.  b. 

Where  chicks  are  hatched  on  a  large 
scale  I  do  not  think  that  one  can  reason¬ 
ably  figure  upon  more  than  a  50  per  cent 
hatch,  with  50  per  cent  mortality  before 
maturity,  and  50  per  cent  of  pullets.  This 
means  eight  eggs  set  for  each  pullet 
raised  to  maturity;  of  course,  many 
times  these  results  will  be  bettered,  but, 
taking  the  season  through,  I  believe  that 
one  who  figures  upon  more  than  this  will 
be  apt  to  be  disappointed.  M.  B.  D. 

Of  course,  something  depends  on  the 
breed  ;  but  taking  the  country  through  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  only  about  half 
the  eggs  hatched  and  about  half  of  the 
chicks  hatched  are  raised  to  maturity.  In 
other  words,  each  bird  in  the  Fall  repre- 
seuts  the  results  from  four  eggs.  The 
man  who  has  had  good  luck  will  think 
that  statement  too  low;  the  man  who  has 
had  poor  luck  will  think  it  too  high.  Pul¬ 
lets  average  about  50  per  cent  of  total. 
My  early  chicks  are  just  50  per  cent  pul¬ 
lets.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


G.D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 


*  ‘  Everything  in  the 
Bird  Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich  ” 

Birds  for  tlie  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  have  on  hand  the  most  extensive  stock 
in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

Box  N,  Darien,  Conn. 


—  A  limited  numberof  3-BA  NT) 
ITA  LI  AN  QUEENS.  Queens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 
gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested  after  June  1.  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  K.  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


r-»  l  /A  IVI  O— Maltese.  Mated 

r  IUillV/l«0  Carneaux,  Mated 


Pairs,  $3. 
and  Work¬ 
ing,  $3.50;  youngsters,  $8  doz.  White  Kings,  Mated, 
$4 ;  youngsters,  $10  doz.  JOHN  EMMELUTH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BalDy  CliicKs 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus.  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks,  *  OperlOO 

<>.K- weeks-old  pullets  -  50  per  1 OO 

3 -months-old  “  -  ICO  per  lOO 

All  stock  delivered  in  satisfactory  condition  or  your 
money  returned.  A.  II.  Penny,  Mattituck, N.Y. 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3,000  breeders  on  free  fnrm-range.  drinking  from  never- 
failing  streams,  ns  nature  intended.  Special  Bred-lor- 
Winter  eggs.  Entire  Plant  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means 
Vigor  and  great  Vitality.  Eggs,  $1  per  100.  Balance  of 
season  orders  filled  oil  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  in  any 
quantity,  $9  per  100  for  June.  A  hatch  every  Tuesday. 
Sly  book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with 
all  $0  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  0.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  flock  of  breeders  as  can  he  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  al  I  ordors  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  lVAltFEl,  A.  SON,  Ilohrcrstown,  Pa. 


200,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

for  1915.  Seven  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators;  12,000 
chicks  per  week  after  February  15th;  only  No.  1. high- 
class  chicks  shipped ;  New  England’s  most  profitable 
breed,  the  famous  "iCverlay  Strain.”  Reasonable 
prices:  prompt  service.  CO-page  catalog  on  request. 
THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  -  Box  240-E,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Rohv  PhinLs — Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Strong 
Daoj  UniCKS  chicks.  $7  per  50;  $12  per  ICO:  eggs  $5 
per  100.  Itansom  Farm,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs,  $1  per  getting:  $5  per  100.  Special 
pens,  $2.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Pullets  and  Baby  Chicks 

FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

Certified  by  Storrs'  Station  test.  8  and  10  weeks  old 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  Chicks  for  June  delivery, 
$12. 100.  Circular.  A.  B.  llall,' Wallingford,  Conn. 


Ketch  Chix 

Are  hustlers.  Strong,  vigorous,  easy-to-raise,  day- 
old  chap  s  from  “  HIGH  CLASS,"  Bred-To-Lay  stock. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds  $12  hun¬ 
dred,  delivered.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  NOW. 
Free  circular.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  R.  D.  1.  Cohocton.  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  248-260  egg  strain,  8  to  10  weeks  old— §1  each. 
Bal>y  chicks— $11  per  100;  $20  for  200. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y . 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Cases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

I*A.  CONTEST!  WINNERS  in  e(re«  and  ralnr: 
ftrer.  *236.  ‘‘Baroness  V’*  laid  2M2  :  others.  ‘274.  *2.V2 

CONN.  CONTEST !  WINNERS  in  value;  aver. 

l’Uh  .  ;  2nd  Triie  in  epps. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST :  2nd  PRIZE,  likely; 
aver.  210.  Ilarron  Leghorns.  284;  Huff  Hocks.  280; 
Vihert  lleds.  247.  Prize  Kouens.  Rig  Toulouse  Geese, 
corn  A  I  Tire  *  have  lately  imported  the  HIGH 
JILUALIIlJ  F.ST  KFIOKD  III  FF  ROCKS  IN 
TIIK  WORLD.  They  have  laid  2.'»0  and  over  at  three 
successive  contests  in  U.  8.  and  England.  PFDIGKF.FH, 
280  and  275.  Actual  layers  of  265  and  263  eggs.  Another 
hen,  12  eggs  weighing  32  oz.  Hedlfree  mating  280# 

WORLD’S  RECORD  LEGHORN 

288  ofllclal  .on nt.  STJUIOIIT  TRl'THS  of  the  BARRON 
until;  USEFUL  Practical  Information;  HONEST.  HIRE- 
WARII  STATEMENTS,  I  do  not  fear.  FUEL  LINE  OF 
STOCK  for  Sale.  All  In  my  catalog,  now  r»ady.  Price  10c 
In  itampk,  issue  limited. 

Eggs  Half-Price  After  June  1st 
MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED-60  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

preferably  Barron  Strain,  March  or  April  hatch,  8 
to  10  weeks  old.  State  Cash  Price  and  Breeding. 

C.  W.  HUNSBKRGKR,  -  Green  Lane,  Fa. 

White  Wyandotte  Baby  Chicks -,K *x 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet  ,  New  York 

Barron  Wyandotte  cocWUandpunets,' 

Contest 

PA 


dams  records  203  to  284,  including  Barron  Con 
entries,  $2.00  up.  BARRON  FARM.  CONNELLSVILLE. 


Barred  rock  sr?  All  chicks  guaran- 

ABY  CHICKS  ,,A)  I'll!;, 

Wt  Guarantee  '  with  records  of  200 

SAFE  DELIVERY  to  236  eggs  in  their 

pullet  year,  and  from  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Buy 
chicks  that  make  layers, — chicks  bred  from  layers. 

Also  a  few  WHITE  ROCKS  of  same  quality. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  E.  BURGER.  Route  50,  ITHACA.  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs— $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 

It.  H.  HKNION,  -  Brockport,  New  York 

HATCHING  EGGS  OF  QUALITY 

‘‘Perfection  "  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15:  $•> 
per  100,  Dr.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Bn»  D4B,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertlles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd..  Mountville,  Va. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  R! 

$1.00  per  15.  Fawn  K.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  12.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg;,  l’a. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ee  doilnrsfor 

eleven.  II.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

TlfDI/Tl/  M.  Bronze,  B.  Reds. 

■  mJ  mm  Im  mZ  W  tWWO  Narrngnnsett  &  W. 
Holland  $3.50  per  12.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  0. 

BLACK  POLISH  SILVER  SPANGL 
ED  HAMBURGS.  American 
Dominiques,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  Sicilian  Buttercups.  Aneonns  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  5c  each.  A,  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Black  LeghornsiKing1  En¬ 
tile  kind  that  lay.  A-  E  HAMPTON.  Box  R.  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


White  Crested 


CHICKS 


— 6  and  8c.  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

Money  hack  for  dead  ones. 

JACOB  NEIMOND,  RICHFIELD.  PA 


CHICKS— SI  2  per  100  white  Wyandottes  lTghorns 

S10  per  100  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducklings, 
25c.  each:  $20  per  100.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Aldharn  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS:  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Largo  size  and  heavy-laying  strain.  After  May  1st, 
75c  per  15,  $3.00  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllboa,  N.  Y 


CHICKS 


6  and  8c 


C.  O.  D.  Leg 
horns.  Money 
hack  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  I.AUVEK 
ltox  78,  Rich  livid,  I'm. 


| ONE  BETTER  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS  Allbreed 


Nlint  UL  I  I  Lll  tf  ■  w.  il  ill  1 1>  LLUiiumiu  ers  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  free  ranged  raised  birds.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  $4.00  per  hundred.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks 
guaranteed  to  your  Express  Office.  10  cents  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  SUMMIT  P0ULTRV  FARM,  Ridgeljr,  Maryland 

WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly-hatched, 
Ilealthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  S  O.  W. 
Leghorns.  $10.50  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  *20 
per  100.  ANDRESEN  A  AMMERMAN.  Box  137,  Demarest.  N.  J 


YEARLING  HENS 


I>.  A.  Davenport,  New  Hope.  Pa. 


SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL-*;”,,,™, 

Chix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  each.  0 
weeks  Pullets  50  vents  each :  12-weeks,  $1.  JLISTA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  V. 

ROSE  COMB A  BROWN*  LEGHORNS 

Fine  one  and  two-year-old  breeding  hens 
at  $1  each;  also  cockerels,  $1.  Circular. 
Ward  W.  Dasey,  Box  55,  Frankford,  Del. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

250  egg  strain,  Baby  Chicks,  ten  centa  each  for  bal¬ 
ance  of  season.  Ten-week-old  Pullets,  50  cents  each. 
Year-old  hens,  $1.25  each.  A.  K.  (JltAYKS,  Whites,  Hie,  N .  Y. 


Our  Specialty-Winter-Laying  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

400  yearlings  for  sale.  $90  per  100,  future  delivery. 

llirmingham  Kgg  Farm,  Birmingham,  N.  J. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 

It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  In  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  fire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  which  ispositively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  fitted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  In  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Send  lor  circular  and  price  list  of  the  brooder  that  solve!  (he  brooding  problem 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  twenty-ninth  week  shows  a  drop 
in  egg  production  of  279  eggs.  The  White 
Leghorns  were  responsible  for  63  of  this 
loss;  the  balance  of  it  was  due  to  the 
other  breeds.  Three  pens  of  the  White 
Leghorns  have  now  passed  the  1,000  egg 
mark.  A.  P.  Robinson’s  pen  from  New 
York  laid  1,034.  Judge  F.  M.  Peasley’s 
pen  from  Connecticut  laid  1,006,  and  Tom 
Barron’s  pen  from  England  laid  1,003. 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  still 
lead  the  contest  with  a  total  of  1,156; 
followed  by  the  R.  I.  Reds  from  Ilillview 
Poultry  Farm,  Vermont,  with  a  score  of 
1,129 ;  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
being  third  with  a  record  of  1,108.  None 
of  the  other  breeds  has  yet  laid  a  thou¬ 
sand. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  made 
the  highest  score  for  the  week,  viz.,  59 ; 
which  is  over  84  per  cent  of  the  possible 
total.  Windsweep  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  tied  for  second  place  with  the  Black 
Leghorns  of  J.  Collinson  from  England  : 
each  pen  laying  55. 

Four  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tied  for 
third  place  with  scores  of  54  each.  They 
are  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  from 
Pennsylvania.  F.  M.  Peasley’s  pen  from 
Connecticut,  Happich  &  Danks’  pen  from 
New  York  and  James  V.  Thomas’  pen 
from  New  York.  Homer  I\  Deming’s  R. 
I.  Reds  laid  53.  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  R.  I.  Reds  laid  52. 

The  contest  as  it  stands  now  is  a  very 
pretty  race.  The  leading  pen  is  only  27 
eggs  ahead  of  its  nearest  competitor  and 
that  pen  is  only  21  eggs  ahead  of  the  next 
pen.  and  though  all  three  of  these  are 
over  the  1,000  mark,  there  are  11  other 
pens  of  various  breeds  that  are  above  900 
in  their  total  score,  and  any  one  of  these 
may  possibly  make  the  leaders  take  a  back 
seat  before  the  contest  is  over. 

With  the  sitting  breeds  broodiness 
often  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  poultry 
keeper.  E.  A.  Ballard,  one  of  the  con¬ 
testants  at  the  Newark,  Del.,  contest,  has 
invented  a  “breaker,”  which  consists  of 
an  open  slatted  coop  which  fits  over  an 
iron  pan  about  an  inch  deep  which  is  kept 
half  filled  with  water.  As  biddy  doesn’t 
enjoy  a  wet  bath,  she  has  to  “sit  stand¬ 
ing.”  which  soon  makes  her  change  her 
mind  about  it. 

The  week’s  report  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  39  949 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  37  8S6 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  44  787 

Jules  J.  Francais.  New  York .  40  008 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exj>.  non.  Conn.  21  012 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  47  912 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  34  740 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  20  092 

Rranford  Farms,  Connecticut .  38  708 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  700 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  41  094 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  048 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  30  743 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  45  1,108 

Ed.  Cara.  England  .  32  1,150 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  39  836 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  .  48  894 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Beck,  Connecticut .  45  840 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  42  722 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  50  809 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  37  510 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  27  801 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  38  807 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York ...  31  578 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  33  840 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingmun,  New  York .  30  002 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  34  1,129 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  53  854 

Chan.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  30  875 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  43  741 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  39  923 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  34  048 

Pinccrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  34  909 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  33  839 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  30  951 

A.  B.  Brundagc,  Connecticut .  33  730 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp  pen.  Conn.  38  973 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  32  815 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  52  770 

S.  O.  McLean,  Connecticut . 20  700 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  30  920 

1>.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  44  812 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  32  802 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut .  31  442 


Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp  pen,  Conn.  20  580 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  32  002 

American  Dominiques. 


II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  G  020 

White  Loghorns. 

A.  B.  nail,  Connecticut .  29  009 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  42  825 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York .  42  723 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  51  847 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  54  851 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  30  <>80 

Cedi  Guernsey,  New  York .  29  509 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  44  ?32 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  49  819 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut .  41  001 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  40  828 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  45  849 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  51  950 

Mrs.  Rollln  S.  WoodVuff,  Connecticut  40  058 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  55  951 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  48  094 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania  .  47  809 

Dietograph  Farm,  New  York .  47  727 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  54  1,000 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  44  593 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  59  1  003 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  51  099 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  48  841 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  38  724 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York .  54  809 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York  .  38  1,034 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  40  878 

Rrauford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  731 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  42  807 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  51  871 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  51  882 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  35  578 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  38  002 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  40  828 


S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  52  803 

Stonelelgh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn .  45  059 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..-.  20  035 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 40  650 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York........  54  918 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  50  738 

Rose  Comh  Brown  Legliornss. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  44  459 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan...  41  008 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  42  083 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  55  913 

Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  38  787 

Lewis  E.  Prlckett,  Connecticut .  30  050 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  23  031 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  37  542 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florida  .  8  365 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  34  673 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut  .  35  701 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn .  41  598 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker.  N.  Y.  City .  33  076 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Leg  Weakness. 

Young  chicks,  about  three  weeks  old, 
arc  healthy  in  every  way,  but  seem  to  be¬ 
come  weak  in  the  legs,  and  some  of  them 
cannot  stand  up.  They  are  incubator 
chicks.  What  can  I  do  for  thorn?  r.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Leg  weakness  in  artificially  hatched 
and  reared  chicks  is  commonly  due  to 
keeping  them  upon  board  floors  and  in 
overheated  brooders.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  you  should  get  these 
chicks  out  upon  the  ground  where  they 
can  dig  in  the  dirt  and  pick  tender  grass. 
If  you  are  using  heated  brooders,  do  not 
keep  the  temperature  too  high  and  do  not 
keep  the  chicks  in  them  without  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  outdoor  exercise  when  the 
grass  is  dry  and  the  sun  shines  warm 
“upon  the  old  cabin  floor.”  m.  b.  d. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  poultry  experts 
toll  me  the  cause  of  my  White  Leghorn 
pullets  laying  eggs  containing  blood 
spots?  They  are  confined  in  the  laying 
house  all  the  time,  and  are  fed  with  grain 
at  night,  with  mash  before  them  at  all 
times.  I  thought  the  close  confinement 
might  be  the  cause,  so  last  year  they  were 
let  out  all  the  time,  but  the  trouble  con¬ 
tinued.  I  have  tried  reducing  the  meat 
scrap  and  even  feeding  none  at  all,  but 
can  see  no  effect.  a.  d.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

Blood  clots  are  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  some  small  blood  vessel  when  the  yolk 
sac  breaks  to  discharge  the  matured  yolk 
into  the  oviduct,  or  to  the  leakage  from 
some  other  blood  vessel  into  the  oviduct. 
They  are  most  common  during  the  early 
laying  period  of  pullets  and  during  the 
heavy  egg  production  of  the  Spring 
months,  the  blood  supply  to  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  organs  being  then  at  its  maximum.  I 
know  of  110  remedy  for  the  trouble,  other 
than  such  light  feeding  as  would  tend  to 
cut  down  the  egg  production,  and  can 
only  suggest  candling  all  eggs  at  this 
time  of  year  to  eliminate  those  having 
this  defect.  U.  B.  D. 


Sore-Head  or  Chicken  Pox. 

This  is  a  Southern  product,  native  to 
all  warm  climates  with  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture.  The  name  sore-head  describes 
it;  often  it  turns  a  chicken’s  head  into 
a  matted,  overlapping  mass  of  scabs, 
sealing  the  eyes  so  they  cannot  see;  some¬ 
times  it  is  only  a  couple  of  smaller 
bumps,  that  scab  and  drop  off. 

Like  a  thief  in  the  night  it  does  not 
announce  its  coming,  and  the  first  you 
know  of  it,  you  find  it  on  the  place,  but 
if  you  are  expecting  it  may  show  up, 
and  keep  a  close  look-out,  you  will  see 
a  chick  with  a  little  bit  of  a  bump  about 
the  size  of  a  pin-head  on  the  eye-lid,  top 
of  head  or  corner  of  mouth ;  it  may  he 
only  a  mosquito  bite,  it  looks  like  it, 
aud  there  is  no  way  to  toll  one  from  the 
other  to  begin  with,  but  be  wise  and  take 
for  granted  it  is  sore-head  and  treat  it. 
You  cannot  cure  the  disease  any  more 
than  you  can  scarlet  fever  or  smallpox. 
It  has  got  to  run  its  course,  and  filling 
the  chick  up  on  drugs  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

As  soon  as  you  find  a  bump,  paint  it 
will  tincture  of  iodine,  a  dime  bottle  cov¬ 
ers  a  multitude  of  bumps.  The  iodine 
draws  the  soreness  and  inflammation  out 
and  dries  the  bump  so  it  scabs  a  great 
deal  quicker  than  it  would  if  left  alone, 
and  it  helps  to  prevent  other  bumps  com¬ 
ing.  Often  if  the  bump  appears  over  the 
eye,  it  is  best  to  make  it  scab,  which  it 
will  after  several  applications,  or  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  pull  off  the  scab, 
and  grease  the  sore  place,  which  will  heal 
readily.  Grease  it  for  several  days  so 
the  bird  can  open  and  shut  the  eye  so 
it  can  see  to  eat  and  drink. 

The  eye  will  often  swell  up  badly,  and 
on  lifting  the  lid  (it  may  be  stuck  and 
will  have  to  be  pulled  open)  you  will 
find  a  cheesy  lot  of  stuff  between  the 
eye  and  lid.  It  is  best  to  take  a  tooth¬ 
pick  or  sharpen  a  match  and  take  it  out 
as  gently  as  possible  from  both  above 
and  below,  but  be  careful  not  to  gouge 
behind  the  eye  as  you  might  cause  dan¬ 
gerous  injury.  The  reason  for  taking 
this  out  is,  it  presses  on  the  eye  ball 
and  if  left  alone  might  crush  it  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  sight  of  the  chick.  With  good 


treatment,  you  will  at  times  get  a  chick 
blind  in  one  eye,  but  not  nearly  so  often 
as  if  left  alone.  I  never  worry  about 
putting  anything  in  the  eye  after  clean¬ 
ing  it  out.  unless  it  is  a  little  vaseline 
or  grease  to  keep  the  lids  from  sticking 
so  they  can  let  the  eye  discharge  any 
matter  that  is  there. 

If  the  hump  comes  in  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  it  will  work  inside  and  fill 
the  mouth  and  throat  with  yellow  patch¬ 
es.  It  should  be  painted  with  iodine  just 
like  the  other  bumps,  and  any  patches  in 
the  mouth  or  throat  are  best  scraped  out 
with  a  tooth-pick  or  splinter,  and  the 
place  swabbed  with  a  little  creolin  and 
water,  or  turpentine  or  even  kerosene  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  feather;  this  helps  to  heal 
and  stop  the  spread,  but  even  with  the 
best  care  the  trouble  may  work  way 
down  the  throat  beyond  reach,  and  get 
in  the  crop.  It  seems  when  the  throat 
and  mouth  get_  all  patched  up,  that  it 
is  like  diphtheria  in  children  ;  it  appears 
to  poison  the  whole  system,  and  a  chick 
that  looks  as  though  it  is  going  to  pull 
out  all  right  is  often  found  dead  on  the 
next  visit.  It  appears  to  act  on  the  heart 
some  way  and  causes  it  to  stop. 

Sore-head,  it  is  said,  is  caused  by  a 
germ  that  is  really  a  kind  of  fungus  or 
mushroom  growth,  and  it  looks  reason¬ 
able  for  it  shows  up  when  the  weather 
it  hot  and  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
there  is  a  shower  almost  every  day,  and 
then  when  that  season  is  passed  it  grad¬ 
ually  dies  out  as  dry  weather  comes,  un¬ 
less  you  are  careless  and  let  things  bo 
without  cleaning  up.  A  piece  of  grouud 
that  has  sore-head  this  year  will  hold  it 
over  for  a  whole  year,  and  possibly  long¬ 
er,  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  so  if 
chicks  are  put  on  it  and  get  a  scratch 
or  scratch  their  heads  and  get  the  in¬ 
fected  dirt  in  the  cut,  they  will  start  the 
disease  at  the  right  season,  and  once  you 
get  a  case  it  spreads  rapidly,  mosquitoes 
being  about  the  worst  spreaders,  stinging 
a  sick  chick  and  then  lighting  on  several 
well  ones  and  taking  a  taste  without 
washing  his  bill,  so  the  best  way  to  help 
stamp  it  out  is  to  separate  all  the  sick 
chicks,  scald  out  the  water  vessels  and 
clean  up  where  the  well  ones  are,  and 
as  soon  as  one  shows  a  bump  or  looks 
sick,  call  the  ambulance  and  shove  him 
in  the  hospital.  The  sick  chicks  need  a 
dry  place  with  some  sun  and  shade  and 
very  little  room  for  they  don’t  need  to 
range  when  sick,  but  want  to  sit  around 
and  be  comfortable.  Their  house  should 
be  either  screened  or  covered  with  mos¬ 
quito  netting  to  keep  mosquitoes  away 
so  they  cannot  sting  them  and  go  infect 
the  well  chicks.  It  is  more  important 
to  screen  the  sick  ones  than  the  well 
chicks,  for  prevention  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  cure,  and  with  proper 
prevention  and  care  in  taking  out  sick 
chicks  and  cleaning  up,  the  disease  can 
be  stamped  out  without  much  trouble. 

It  is  carried  a  great  many  ways,  by 

Eigeons  and  English  sparows,  which  both 
ave  it,  by  flics,  dust,  picked  from  dirty 
feed  troughs  and  water  vessels,  but  if 
mosquitoes  are  taken  care  of,  the  other 
ways  amount  to  little  to  worry  about. 

Sore-head  is,  in  the  South,  strictly  an 
infant’s  disease,  and  is  fatal  to  chicks  up 
to  six  weeks  old ;  from  that  to  birds  three 
months  the  losses  are  not  nearly  so 
great,  and  after  three  months  are  trifling, 
while  a  full-grown  fowl  seldom  takes  it, 
in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  on  a 
grown  hen,  and  last  season,  one  infected 
yard  I  had  I  used  for  one  of  my  best 
breeding  pens  so  as  to  be  sure  to  keep 
young  stock  oil  it.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  it  being  well  loaded  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  as  it  had  been  the  hospital  the 
year  before,  hut  in  spite  of  that  fact,  not 
a  one  of  the  grown  chickens  had  it. 

Now  another  thing  that  much  has  been 
written  about;  the  use  of  chickens  that 
have  had  the  disease  as  breeders.  If 
they  get  over  it  and  get  in  good  health, 
as  they  do  almost  every  time  (and  the 
disease  does  not  leave  any  scars  as  one 
would  suppose)  I  will  give  such  stock 
the  preference  every  time,  for  they  have 
proved  they  are  built  so  as  to  stand  the 
disease,  and  chicks  from  such  stock  stand 
it  better.  This  is  shown,  because  I  have 
had  it  in  my  native  stock  and  in  eggs 
from  where  the  disease  is  not  known, 
and  the  losses  in  the  outside  chicks  whose 
parents  had  not  had  it  were  much  great¬ 
er  than  from  those  from  stock  that  had 
had  it,  or  whose  parents  had,  or  some  of 
them.  To  discard  breeders  because  they 
had  sore-head  when  chicks,  looks  like  the 
height  of  folly,  at  least  to  me.  They 
never  have  the  disease  twice.  m.  a.  p. 
Alabama. 


Gasoline  Lighting  Plant. 

After  reading  about  the  trials  with  that 
gasoline  lighting  system  in  a  late  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trouble  was  chiefly  caused  by  poor 
gasoline,  and  that  if  74  test  had  been  used 
it  would  proved  less  annoying.  I  have 
had  a  gasoline  plant  for  six  years  or 
more,  and  last  Winter  it  gave  no  end  of 
trouble.  I  discovered  it  was  caused 
wholly  by  paraffine  forming  in  the  pipes 
and  filling  the  tubes,  and  actually  drown¬ 
ing  out  the  lights.  The  use  of  74  test 
gasoline  was  a  full  remedy.  My  neighbor 
with  a  hollow  wire  light  plant,  was  as 
badly  afflicted  as  myself,  and  high  test 
gasoline  was  the  remedy.  Of  course,  it  is 
very  generous  in  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  leave 
a  generous  per  cent  of  paraffine  in  his 
cheap  (?)  gasoline,  but  few  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  care  in  buying  an  illuminating  fluid 
to  have  it  turn  out  to  be  a  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Ohio. 


24,000  CHICKS 

for  June,  July  and  August  delivery  at  the  following 
prices: 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8  cents  each 

11. Plymouth  Rocks .  8  “  “ 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  7  “  “ 

S.  C.  Buff  “  . 8  “  ►  “ 

Broiler  Chicks .  6  11  “ 


Will  ship  0.  O.  D.  if  h  accompanie*  the  order. 
Healthy  chicks  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Uir. 
cular  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Box  35,  Oriental,  Pa 


CHICKS  30,000  CHICKS 

WONDERFUL  LOW  PRICE— UNEXCELLED  UTILITY  STOCK— FREE  RANGE 

26  6(1  100  lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  #2.35  #4.25  #  8.00 

Barred  Rock  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Broiler  Chick  .  1.80  3.50  7.00 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

B.  I.  FRONTZ,  R.  No.  2,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesolicit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  olu  ehix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  In  46  Estates  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customor.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  s  c  RH0DE ISLAND  REDS 

lYlHIlVUHni  OIIIHIH  Breeders  selected  each 
year  from  Into  Fall  and  Early  Winter  Layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching  a  specialty.  $1.00  per  15;  $6.00  per  100. 
Reduction  on  1,000  lots.  Careful  pack  and  fertility 
guaranteed.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  194,  DARIEN,  CONN. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
Reduced  prices  on  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


D  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
,*  .  !lnd  Dark  Brahmas ,  Barrod  Rocks ,  S.  <’. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  Show  and  utility 
quality  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Light  Brahmas  Only  ^doXoroA 

teen th  year.  Selected  eggs— 100,  $6;  50,  $3.50;  13.  $1 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES  Exclusively 

Eggs  $1  per  15  or  $5  per  100.  SHORT  S  TRIPP,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


15  pairs  Pearl  Guinea  Hensi^,^1^- 

pairs,  $14.  JACOB  WELSH,  CALIFON, 


(No 
Five 
N.  J. 


Mottled  Anconas  «&i; 


EggH  for  hatching,  76c,  15;  $4.  100 
GKO.  K.  IIOWDISII,  K>per*ne«,  N.Y. 


Money-making  Dominiquflsi,.^.,^^^2^ 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ouck  Eggs 


— $1  por  13  and  $2  per  30 

Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


WO.  It.  POM8II,  Pearl  Guineas.  Partridge  Wyandottes, 
•  13  eggs,  ft.  Catalog  25  varieties.  Discount  offers. 
RKRKSIIIKK  FIUNKKKI'OIXTKY  YARDS,  Berkshire,  Non  York 


Hnmor  Pi<r<mn«— About 30  pairs;  quick  breeders; 
nomerrigeons  beauties.  To  relieve  loft  will 
take  $40.  SEALE,  Centre  Moriches,  New  York 


DRONZE  TURKEY  ECUS — twenty-live  cents 
**  each.  C.  L.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn 


SILVER  CAMPINES  FOWLSt&S^ 

machine  of  chalk  white  eggs.  The  kind  that  lays, 
pays  and  wins.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  12,  deliv¬ 
ered  anywhere  in  U.  S.  by  parcel  post.  Address 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Poultry  Judge,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


No  Red  Tape — No  Lost  Express  Charges 

We  satisfy  you  or  refund  your  money —all  yon  advanced. 
2-oz,  and  over  perfect  Leghorn  Eggs,  90*,  fertile.  «<•. 
Chicks  from  these  eggs,  lie.;  2  wks.  old,  20c.  <i  wks. 
pullets,  liOc. ;  10  wks.,  $1.50.  Barron  crosses  same  prices. 

WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  FARMERS’  BUSINESS  HEN 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  Frke.  KKMABI.K  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  I.jons,  N.Y. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM,  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 

This  is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
aud  elticient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles.  their  reme¬ 
dies.  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
bar  rowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  aud  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y, 


BOOKS  WORTH 
. BUYING  — 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry.  Snyder .  1.00 

Dniry  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Received  the  check  for  $18.75  for  the 
apilles,  shipped  some  time  ago.  I  thank 
you  for  the  trouble.  S.  C. 

New  York. 

This  complaint  was  sent  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  the 
adjustment  was  effected  through  them. 
The  Department  is  in  a  position  to  do  a 
service  in  some  cases  that  no  individual 
or  firm  could  effect.  No  concern  is 
obliged  to  give  us  definite  information ; 
but  the  Department  has  the  authority  to 
make  an  investigation  and  to  subpoena 
books  and  get  at  all  the  facts.  When  a 
concern  gets  up  against  such  a  possibility 
it  is  not  usually  difficult  to  effect  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  complaint. 

What  do  you  think  of  this?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  bigger  “suckers”  than  the  suck¬ 
lings.  it.  b.  C. 

New  York. 

The  above  accompanies  circular  of  the 
National  TIog  Co.,  General  Offices.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  with  New  York  office  at  1 
West  54th  Street.  As  our  readers  will 
remember,  this  circular  is  going  to  make 
all  investors  rich  by  the  hog  route,  and 
the  comment  of  the  above  subscriber  is 
well  deserved. 

I  sent  $1 .50  to  Fail-view  Seed  Farms, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  for  plants  more  than 
a  year  ago,  but  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  plants  or  refund  of  the  money.  Will 
you  see  if  you  can  get  the  refund  due  me? 

New  Jersey.  F.  I. 

After  several  letters  written  to  the 
above  seed  firm  we  have  a  letter  signed  b.v 
“F.  B.  Mills  Co.”  advising  that  instead  of 
complying  with  our  request  to  refund  the 
remittance,  they  have  now  sent  the 
plants,  which  were  ordered  more  than  a 
year  ago.  It  would  appear  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  that  F.  B.  Mills  Co.  own  the 
Fail-view  Seed  Farms.  The  transaction 
is  such  a  case  of  unfair  dealing  that  com¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary. 

When  looking  for  work  last  January  I 
answered  an  advertisement  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe,  and  later  purchased  three 
shares  of  capital  stock  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Amusement  Co.,  Inc.,  through 
Charles  A.  Dooley,  Room  527,  Colonial 
Theatre  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  paying 
$500  for  same,  and  he  was  to  give  me  a 
position  in  a  theatre,  the  money  being  to 
insure  an  interest  in  the  business,  lie 
kept  putting  me  off  for  various  reasons, 
and  I  waited  about  two  months  for  the 
position.  On  April  1st  he  said  he  would 
exchange  my  three  shares  for  a  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Hartford  Moving  Picture 
School,  and  would  allow  me  $20  a  week 
for  my  services  in  the  office  at  Hartford. 
As  T  was  anxious  to  get  to  work  I  made 
the  exchange.  A  man.  Mr.  Field,  was  in 
Hartford  for  a  short  time,  but  business 
did  not  come  in  and  the  rent  came  due. 
He.  Mr.  Dooley,  wrote  me  that  I  was  lia¬ 
ble  for  half  of  the  losses,  and  I  wrote 
back  that  he  could  deduct  my  half  of  the 
expenses  already  incurred  from  what  he 
already  had,  and  return  the  balance  to 
me.  TTe  answered  that  there  was  no  cash 
involved,  as  the  shares  of  stock  were 
really  a  purchase  price  for  my  half  in¬ 
terest. 

Have  I  any  legal  claim  by  which  T  can 
get  back  all  or  any  part  of  my  money? 
Or,  is  this  simply  a  carefully -planned 
scheme  to  raise  money  from  inexperienced 
young  men?  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  court 
to  get  back  my  money,  but  will  gladly  re¬ 
pay  you  for  your  services  if  you  should  be 
able  to  straighten  this  out  for  me. 

Massachusettss.  o.  E.  c. 

This  scheme  is  the  most  alluring  of  any 
we  know  to  get  investment  in  worthless 
stocks  from  men  who  are  out  of  work  and 
seeking  a  position.  The  offer  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  man  out  of  work  is  always 
tempting,  but  when  investment  in  a  stock 
proposition  accompanies  the  offer  of  posi¬ 
tion,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  offer 
of  position  is  purely  “sucker  bait.”  In 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  prove  that  the  proposition  is  not  made 
in  good  faith,  and  we  do  not  see  that  G. 
FI.  C.  has  any  legal  grounds  whatever  on 
which  to  secure  the  return  of  his  money 
We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  daily 
papers  will  be  forced  to  eliminate  adver¬ 
tisements  of  this  kind  from  their  columns. 
Not  any  of  the  literary  papers,  magazines 
or  respectable  farm  papers  would  accept 
this  sort  of  advertisements. 

The  following  is  my  reply  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  farm  paper  which  requested 
the  renewal  of  a  subscription  : 

‘‘The  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  the 

- must  be  dependent  on 

whether  the  magazine  still  permits  the 
Temple  Pump  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  its  columns. 

“I  am  a  member  of  The  Rural  New- 


Yorker's  Anti-Fake  Club,  and  have  had 
sufficient  personal  experience  with  regard 
to  the  Temple  Company.  My  correspon¬ 
dence  last  year  with  your  Chicago  office 
concerning  said  company  will,  I  presume, 
convince  you  that  I  cannot  continue  sub¬ 
scribing  for  your  paper,  if  the  Temple 
Co.  shall  be  permitted  space  in  it  for  its 
advertising.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
advise  me  that  the  company  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  your  advertising  columns.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  renew  my  subscription.” 

Florida.  H.  p. 

This  is  certainly  a  well-merited  rebuke. 
The  experience  of  farmers  with  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Pump  Company  has  often  been  re¬ 
corded  in  these  columns,  and  every  pub¬ 
lisher  must  be  familiar  with  them.  But 
we  are  not  discouraged.  If  farmers  take 
this  stand  and  refuse  to  receive  papers 
that  offend,  it  will  not  be  long  before  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising  will  disappear  from 
the  farm  papers. 

T  enclose  a  statement  of  an  account 
against  A.  Seckendorf  of  1009  Bath  Ave¬ 
nue.  Bath  Beach.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Seckendorf  promised  absolutely  to  settle 
for  eggs  which  I  shipped  him ‘on  the  1st 
and  1 5th  of  each  month.  During  Febru¬ 
ary  I  shipped  him  $87.50  worth  of  eggs, 
and  _ha  ve  received  one  remittance  of 
$22.50.  Mr.  Seckendorf  has  no  fault  to 
find  with  my  treatment,  and  it  is  simply 
a  case  of  misplaced  judgment  in  extend¬ 
ing  him  credit.  I  went  to  his  place  some 
six  weeks  ago,  and  he  appears  irresponsi¬ 
ble  and  no  good,  and  it  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  letter  from  you  in  my  be¬ 
half  will  prey  upon  his  conscience  and 
produce  the  desired  results.  w.  nr. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  something  like  a  dozen  similar 
complaints  covering  the  past  year.  In 
response  to  our  letters  Mr.  Seckendorf 
writes  long  letters  asserting  he  is  honest 
but  financially  embarrassed,  and  that  he 
has  every  intention  to  pay  for  the  goods. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  continues 
soliciting  shipments  of  eggs  and  neglect¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  them.  We  have  referred 
to  his  methods  before,  but  as  he  is  still 
active  we  want  to  urge  readers  to  pass  by 
his  requests  for  shipments. 

I  shipped  plants  valued  at  $7.88  to 
Arthur  Lee.  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  and 
although  I  have  written  him  a  number  of 
times  he  will  not  answer  or  send  amount 
of  bill.  Gan  you  do  anything?  E.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

June,  1914,  I  sold  to  one  Arthur  Lee, 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  500  ger¬ 
aniums  for  $50.  and  I  cannot  get  my  pay 
for  them.  I  write  to  ask  if  it  comes 
within  the  class  of  bills  you  collect  for 
your  subscribers.  If  so  T  would  like  to 
ask  your  help.  g.  p.  g. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  have  had  similar  complaints 
against  Mr.  Lee  and  have  been  unable  to 
make  the  collection.  It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  one  cent  from  him.  Our  at¬ 
torney  reports  that  Mr.  Lee  is  well  known 
all  over,  and  no  one  should  sell  him  any¬ 
thing  without  receiving  cash  in  advance, 
as  the  records  show  he  is  not  in  good 
standing,  and  can  only  get  goods  from  a 
distance.  TTe  has  no  assets,  and  has  been 
through  bankruptcy  twice,  so  that  there 
is  no  way  to  realize  on  the  accounts.  The 
attorney  states  with  emphasis  that  Mr. 
Lee  makes  a  business  of  getting  credit 
wherever  he  can,  and  has  no  intention  of 
paying.  Make  a  record  of  this  and  send 
your  shipments  elsewhere. 

I  enclose  a  prospectus  of  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  Company,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
with  oil  fields  in  Oklahoma,  and  would 
like  to  have  information  in  regard  to  it, 
which  may  also  be  of  benefit  to  other  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World.  G.  It.  s. 

New  York. 

Inquiries  regarding  this  company  have 
reached  us  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  we  referred  to  it  some  time  ago.  One 
subscriber  wrote  he  had  sent  $510  to  H. 
H.  Tucker,  who  seemed  to  be  the  man¬ 
ager  and  leading  spirit  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
Oil  Company.  The  stock  ranged  from  as 
high  as  10  cents  a  share  to  2%  cents  a 
share.  It  is  listed  in  “Shattered  Hopes” 
at  iy$  cent  a  share.  The  present  litera¬ 
ture  urges  an  investment  because  of  an 
imminent  advance  in  stock,  but  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  do  well  to  keep  their  money 
nearer  home.  Those  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  in  Oklahoma  recognize  that  they 
run  a  risk  of  realizing  nothing  but  loss  on 
their  holdings,  but  it  is  their  own  money 
they  are  risking — not  other  people’s 
money. 


“Do  you  know  where  the  little  boys  go 
who  don’t  put  their  Sunday  school  money 
in  the  plate?”  “Yes’m — to  the  movies.” 
— Williams  Purple  Cow. 
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CASE  Fire  Proof  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machines  form  one  of 
the  corner-stones  of  CASE 
fame.  Made  almost  entirely  of 
steel,  they  withstand  years  of 
wear  and  exposure.  Fire,  too, 
can’t  hurt  them.  Do  you  real¬ 
ize  the  tremendous  value  this 
is  to  you?  Millions  of  dollars 
have  gone  up  in  smoke  in 
wooden  machines. 

Then,  CASE  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines  with  attachments  will 
thresh  any  grain  or  seed  known. 
And  thresh  it  fast  and  clean. 
There  area  “hundred  and  one” 
reasons  why  you  should  buy  a 
CASE  for  your  profit  and  pro¬ 
tection. 


Leaders  Since  ’42 

For  72  years  CASE  Thresh¬ 
ers  have  held  acknowledged 
leadership.  They  will  handle 
heavier  and  damper  grain  than 
other  machines.  Wearing  parts 
are  all  accessible.  Hard -oil 
compression  cups  permit  lubri¬ 
cation  while  machine  is  run¬ 
ning. 

Fewer  and  better-made  parts 
mean  less  repairs. 

May  we  send  you  “Facts  from 
the  Field,”  just  out?  It  tells 
the  experiences  of  those  who 
know  CASE  machinery  be¬ 
cause  they  are  using  it.  And 
our  catalog,  too? 

Write 

for  1915  Threshing  Machine  Book 
describing  our  complete  line  of 
Threshers,  Tractors,  Power  Gang- 
Plows,  Hay  Presses,  Road  Machin¬ 
ery  and  CASE  Automobiles.  (298) 

J.  1.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

517  Olive  Street,  Racine,  Wu. 


Experiment 
Stations 
Say 

that  corn  fed  from  the  silo  ij 
worth  about  20c  per  bushel  more 
than  corn  fed  from  the  crib. 
Send  for  our  free  Feeding  « 

Table  showingExperiment 
Station  results  feeding  silage 
vs.  non-silage  rations.  Also 
ask  for  free  catalog  on  th« 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  That  Latte  for  Generationt" 

It  preserves  ensilage  perfectly  in  all  parts 
through  coldest  winters  and  dryest  summers. 
Strongly  reinforced  by  bands  of  steel  laid  in  the 
mortar.  Proof  against  storms,  moisture,  frost, 
fireandvermin.  Thousands  in  use.  Writetoday 
forthe  TeedingTableand  Catalog  L 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  ^ 
Organized  1889  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bloomington.  III. 
Lanaioff.  Mich. 


Each  Unadilla  Silo,  possessing  faultless 
construction,  keeps  the  fodder  contents 
pure,  succulent  and  palatable  in  every 
clime.  Free  catalogue  explains  how 
the  adjustable  front  and  perfect  sealing 
doors,  whose  fasteners  make  a  safe 
ladder,  insure  positive  air-tightness, 
prevent  mouldy  silage  and  minimize 
feeding  labor.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  N 

Licensed  under  Harder  A  Schllchter  patents 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
JjJ^West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Bar  k  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  —  “Rural  New-Yorker’’—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Especially  Designed  for  Gas  Engine  Power 

Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 

less  power  than  ordinarily  required. 


Guaranteed 
free  from  de¬ 
fects, notorAy 
for  one  year,  but 
for  life  of  machine. 


Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  Silage  packs 
closer,  which  permits  of  more  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability, 
capacity  and  easy-to-feed — Ross  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Wood 
and  IN-OE-STR-UCT-O  Metal  Silo. 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

than  any  other  silo  filler  operating  under  equal  conditions.  That 
guarantee  is  based  on  what  repeated  tests  have  proved  that  the 
Appleton  Silo  Filler  will^o.  By  its  efficiency  and  economy  in 
use,  its  positive  safeguards  against  breakdowns  and  its  extra  long 
life;  the  Appleton  proves  that  service-cost  is  the  only  sensible 
basis  on  which  to  choose  a  silo  filler. 

Solid  oak  frame,  braced,  bolted  and  mortised;  impossible  to  pull  out 
of  line.  Special  high-grade  tool  steel  knives,  spiraled  to  give  clean 
shearing  cut.  10  lengths  of  cut,  5-1G  to  2>®  inches.  Tremendous  capacity. 
Positive  frictionless  self  feed  table  runs  on  chilled  iron  rollers.  One 
lever  controls  feed  rolls  and  table.  Independent  belt  driven  blower,  on 

Appleton 

Silo  Filler 


on  Silage. 


has  speed  adjustable  to  minimum  use  of  power  for  any 
height  silo.  Lowdown,  cut-under  frame;  easy  to  handle. 

Send  for  catalog  of  details  showing  4  sizes. 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  427  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


Explains  how  siloing  doubles 
feed  values  of  crops;  describes 
all  types  of  silos, how  built, etc.: 
full  of  silage  and  silo  facts  ol 
real  value.  Sent  free— write! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  May  28,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces- 
sanlv  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
UK)  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

April  . 

...  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

May  . 

. . .  1.0G 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

.Time  . 

.  . .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

July  . 

. . .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

Aug.  . 

. . .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

Sept.  . 

. . .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

5% 

$1.01 

1.60 

1.G0 

1.76 

1.92 

2.01 


BUTT  Kit. 

The  week  has  brought  an  advance  of 
one  c-ent  and  a  one-half  cent  decline  on 
the  better  grades  of  creamery,  with  rather 
slow  business  at  the  close.  The  top 
price  given  on  State  dairy  represents  but 
little  business,  as  this  quality  is  scarce 
here,  a  large  percentage  being  sold  at 
home. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  28 29 

Extra,  92  score  .  27Js@  28 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  26 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  27bS@  28 

Common  to  Good .  22  @  25 

Ladles  .  20  @  21 

racking  Stock .  18  @  19 

Process  .  20  @  21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  28hj  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  28 A*- 
Chicago  creamery.  22@28. 

Kansas  City,  22@26. 


CHEESE. 

Sales  for  export  have  been  large,  main¬ 
ly  at  1G  cents  or  a  trifle  above  for  a  good 
quality  of  whole  milk.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  sales  of  old  up  to  18  cents. 


Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  17  @  1754 

New,  average  fancy  .  16 17 

New,  under  grades  .  14  @  16 

Old,  as  to  grade .  15  @  18 


Skims,  special .  13  ©  14 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  10 


EGGS 

Receipts  have  been  smaller  and  less 
difficulty  in  clearing  out  current  offerings. 
Choice  white  and  brown  with  some  mix¬ 
ture  of  small  sizes  have  brought  23  and 
24  cents  respectively,  with  a  possible  one 
cent  premium  on  straight  large  sizes. 
Large  quantities  of  gathered  eggs  have 
sold  at  20  to  21  cents.  Duck  eggs  are 
low,  selling  about  on  a  par  with  hen 
eggs  of  the  same  quality,  though  running 
much  larger. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  24  @  25 

Medium  togood .  18  @  21 

Mixed  colors,  best .  23  ®  24 

Common  to  good .  14  @  19 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  few  good  apples  and  many  poor  ones, 
showing  rot  and  storage  scald,  are  among 
the  present  offerings.  Baldwin,  Wine- 
sap  and  the  Ben  Davis  type  are  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  majority.  Arkansas  Black  is 
now  at  its  best,  a  showy  apple  and  of 
fair  quality,  though  coarse  in  flesh — a 
wonderful  keeper.  Strawberries  in  large 
supply,  some  days  nearly  500,000  quarts 
arriving.  Many  are  soft  and  badly 
sanded.  But  few  of  the  Middle  South 
berries  are  shipped  here  on  commission, 
being  mainly  bought  in  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  This  may  or  may  not  he  profitable 
for  the  farmers.  One  lot  bought  at  the 
station  in  Maryland  at  six  cents  sold  in 
New  York  at  12,  and  in  other  cases  eight 
cent  berries  have  brought  only  six  here. 
Of  course,  buyers  with  large  capital  and 
good  standing  expect  to  hear  losses,  hut 
in  many  such  cases  the  buyer  goes  bank¬ 
rupt.  insists  on  the  farmer  helping  him 
out  on  the  next  deal,  or  steals  enough  to 
make  himself  whole.  Shipping  on  com¬ 
mission  to  an  honorable  house  is  safer 
than  selling  at  home  to  some  plunging 
speculator.  Oranges  are  plentiful  and 
cheap,  bringing  $1.50  to  $5.50  at  the  auc¬ 
tions;  repacked  in  single  box  lots  bring 
from  $2.50  to  $4.  A  few  green  goose¬ 
berries  have  arrived,  selling  mainly  un¬ 
der  10  cents  per  quart. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  50  @8  00 

Russet  .  2  00  ©  3  00 

Baldwin .  2  50  @  4  25 

Winesap  . ‘..  2  50  @4  00 

Spy  .  3  00  @  4  50 

Box,  as  to  variety,  .  1  00  @  2  50 

Strawberries,  Carolina,  qt .  3  @  7 

Virginia  .  3  @  8 

Maryland .  6  @  10 

Jersey .  8  @  11 

Goosberries.  qt. . .  7  @  10 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  00  @  7  25 

Medium  . .  5  75  @  5  80 

Pea  .  335  @  5  40 

Red  Kidney .  6  30  @  6  35 

White  Kidney  .  7  00  @  7  25 

Yellow  Eye .  5  20  ©  5  25 

Lima,  California .  5  40  @5  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Old  potato  offerings  are  still  large, 
many  having  sold  under  40  cents  per 
bushel.  Old  onions  are  about  gone,  new 
from  Texas  in  heavy  surplus.  Asparagus 
market  in  poor  condition,  except  on 
fancy  green.  Peas  of  fine  quality,  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  bring  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bushel. 


Potatoes—  Southern,  new.  bbl .  2  00  @5  00 

Old,  180  lbs .  1  lu  @  1  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  ....  2  00  @5  60 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  do/. . - _  2  00  @2  25 

Common  to  good .  1  25  @  1  75 

Culls .  75  @  1  00 

Beets.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @3  25 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate  .  00  @175 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  75  @  1  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  15  @  85 

Onions — Texas,  crate .  50  @  1  00 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  @  2  60 

Peas,  bu .  75  @2  00 

Radishes,  barrel  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bushes .  75  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  40  @  50 

String  Beans,  bu . 1  00  @  2  25 

Squash,  new,  bu .  66  @  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  1  75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  30  @  32 

Fowls  .  17  @  18 

Roosters .  10  @  11 

Ducks .  14  @  17 

Geese .  10  @  11 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  @  40 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  24  @  28 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  75  @  1  00 

Roasters  .  23  @  24 

Fowls .  15  @  18 

Spring  Ducks . 18  @  19 

Squabs,  doz .  150  @3  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  . 8  30  @8  50 

Hulls . . . 5  25  @  7  25 

Cows .  350  @  6  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  7  50  @  9  60 

Culls .  500  @7  00 

Sheep.  100  1  bs .  4  50  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  9  00  @1100 

Gogs .  7  50  @  8  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime .  11  @  12 

Common  to  good .  9  @  jo 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  4  00  @  7  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  demand  is  better  than  last  week, 
hut  supplies  are  large  and  prices  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.  The  recent  cool 
weather  and  heavy  rains  are  favorable  to 
the  growing  crop. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @23  50 

No.  2 . 21  50  @22  50 

No.  3 . i8  60  @19  50 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @22  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 14  00  @16  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  has  sold  on  a  generally  lower 
basis  export  demand  being  slack  and  the 
general  crop  outlook  favorable,  in  spite  of 
fly  damage  in  spots.  Corn  and  oats  lower. 


Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  65  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  57  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  82  @  84 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  57  @  59 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  27  @  1  29 


MILLFEEl). 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @25  50 

Middlings . 27  50  @32  00 

Red  Dog  . 33  00  @34  50 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @34  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  one-half  of  New  York's 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  2S  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  26 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  36 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  ib .  26  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  28  @  32 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  25  @  1  50 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  22  @  24 

Roasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef .  12  @  16 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  @  16 

Asparagus,  bunch  .  15  @  20 


Ailing  Animals. 

Worms. 

What  can  I  do  to  get  my  dog  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition?  The  dog  is  six  years  old, 
a  coach  and  bull  dog  and  has  worms  so 
badly  that  he  is  in  great  misery.  We 
keep  him  in  the  house  or  tied,  as  he  is 
inclined  to  run  off,  being  gone  mostly 
all  day  and  when  he  comes  home  is  so 
stiff  can  scarcely  get  around  for  several 
days.  n.  o.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Starve  the  dog  for  24  hours  and  then 
give  one  dram  of  freshly  powdered  Kam- 
ola  in  a  little  cream  or  soup.  Repeat 
the  dose  in  two  weeks  if  thought  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  dog  does  not  show  marked 
improvement  from  the  first  dose  increase 
the  second  dose  a  half.  He  should  have 
daily  exercise.  Put  in  a  long  overhead 
wire  and  fasten  the  dog's  chain  to  a 
loose  ring  on  the  wire  so  he  can  run 
back  and  forth  at  will.  a.  s.  a. 


Distemper. 

Would  you  give  me  a  little  advice  as 
regards  green  horses  from  the  West,  that 
have  distemper?  I  shall  have  some 
shortly  and  would  like  to  be  prepared. 

Massachusetts.  c.  F.  p. 

We  cannot  give  general  advice  of  the 
sort  suggested.  In  each  case  we  must 
have  a  description  of  the  symptoms  pres¬ 
ent  before  we  can  give  confident  advice. 
“Distemper”  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
many  different  ailments,  but  properly 
means  “strangles”  characterized  by  form¬ 
ation  of  abscesses  under  the  jaw.  Is  that 
the  disease  you  have  in  mind?  Western 
horses  often  are  found  affected  with 
glanders.  So  it  is  well  to  be  careful  and 
have  a  graduate  veterinarian  make  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  prescribe  treatment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  disease  and  symptoms  he 
finds  present.  a.  s.  a. 


Summer  Sores. 

I  have  a  fine  mare  that  I  have  had  for 
several  years,  and  eight  or  10  years  ago 
a  sore  came  on  her  front  leg  just  above 
the  hoof.  It  was  bloody  and  looked  as 
though  she  had  hurt  it  on  a  nail.  I 
washed  it  and  cared  for  it  but  it  refused 
to  heal,  and  got  larger.  Looked  like 
proud  flesh.  I  took  her  to  a  veterinarian 
and  he  said  it  was  a  new  disease,  a  sort 
of  itch  from  Texas;  he  said  it  would 
not  heal  up  until  frosty  weather  in  the 
Fall  and  he  was  right,  I  could  uot  heal 
it,  but  the  first  frosty  nights  it  went  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  The  next  year  when 
the  weather  became  hot  in  July  it  broke 
out  midway  between  knee  anil  foot  on 
inside  of  leg;  she  would  bite  it  and  rub 
it,  and  infection  in  her  eye ;  her  eyes 
swelled  shut,  the  discharge  down  her  face 
made  a  long  sore,  ill  smelling,  looked 
very  bad.  She  was  nearly  useless  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  went  away  all  at  once 
on  approach  of  frosty  nights.  She  was 
bred  that  Summer  and  raised  two  colts 
and  those  two  years  her  legs  did  not 
break  out,  but  little  hard  hunches  came 
all  over  her  body.  They  itched  terribly. 
They  are  on  her  yet.  Her  colts,  four 
and  five  years,  last  Spring,  both  had 
sores  similar.  The  four-year-old  healed 
up,  but  the  one  on  the  five-year-old  would 
not  heal  until  frost  came  and  then  it 
went  all  at  once.  Can  I  do  anything 
or  give  them  anything  to  prevent  the 
sores  coming  on  again  and  if  they  break 
out  what  can  I  do  to  heal  them?  The 
colts  always  feel  well,  are  fat  and  quite 
a  valuable  pair.  The  sores  came  on  their 
legs  last  Summer  for  the  first  time. 

New  York.  m.  p. 

These  “Summer  sores”  or  “bursette,” 
as  the  disease  sometimes  is  called,  are 
very  difficult  to  heal.  The  best  remedy 
we  have  found  in  powdered  yellow  sul- 
pliuret  of  arsenic.  The  sore  is  cleaned, 
lard  smeared  around  it  and  the  horse 
tied  up  short  so  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  bite  the  sore.  A  very  little  of  the  pow¬ 
der  is  then  rubbed  upon  the  sore.  The 
thick  scab  or  slough  caused  by  the  caus¬ 
tic  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  found 
possible;  then  iodoform  should  be  dusted 
ou  daily,  coverered  with  absorbent  cotton 
and  then  with  a  bandage.  In  obstinate 
cases  we  also  give  increasing  doses  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  starting 
with  half  an  ounce  twice  daily.  Should 
any  alarming  symptoms  appear,  as  the 
dose  is  gradually  increased,  go  back  to 
the  first  dose  and  repeat.  a.  s.  a. 


rAHM  HtLrTHAT  MAKE 

complaint.  I  refer  to  Commissioner  of  Licenses. 
City  of  New  York.  Help  on  Hand-all  Branches. 
0486  Cortlandt,  115  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  Is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em- 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming:  among:  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

li«  Second  Avenue  York  Cily 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit- 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  nnder  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 


ity.  new  crop,  $1.10  per  gal.;'  sample 
RANSOM  FARM.  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


qual- 

free. 


NULL’S  Famous  Melilotus  Clover  Honey,  10  lb. 

pail.  $1.50;  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL 
Demopolls,  Ala. 


GOULD  S  PYRAMID  4x5  double  acting  belt 
power  pump;  used  very  little,  $25  FAITOUTF 
BROS.,  Summit.  N.  J. 


NEW  7-ROOM  HOUSE,  hardwood  floors,  elec¬ 
trics,  running  water,  2%  acres  rich  level  land, 
more  if  wanted,  markets,  schools,  $3,500:  terms. 
MARCUS  M.  BROWNE,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Owner. 

585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R 
KHATOR,  Attorney  at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place. 
New  York. 

3  ACRES  near  South  Bay,  Long  Island,  new  8- 
room  house,  witli  heat;  residential  or  poultry; 
terms  on  request.  BOX  470,  Center  Moriches. 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large,  modern  poultry  plant,  sell¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  and  pullets,  fancy  eggs  ami 
broilers;  ideal  location  on  Long  Island  near 
the  water;  laying  houses  for  1,000  head ;  brooder, 
capacity  1,000  chicks;  incubator  capacity,  11,000 
eggs,  stocked  witli  White  Leghorns;  well  known 
farm  with  good  established  trade.  For  full  In 
formation  address  BOX  100,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NO  OPPOSITION,  country  department  store  and 
14-room  residence,  outbuildings,  situated  grow 
ing  summer  resort  town;  growing  legitimate  pay¬ 
ing  business,  with  post  office;  $750  side  profit 
pays  all  expenses;  $12,000  cash  or  security 
needed;  curiosity  seekers  ignored.  MERCHANT 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  in  fruit  belt;  70  acres:  good 
'‘"•Wings,  4 1,4  miles  from  town;  price.  $3,000 
EDWARD  FEYEUABEND,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia, 
311  acres;  convenient  to  R.  R.  Depot.  Beale- 
ton,  Virginia:  price,  $10,000.  if  interested’  ap¬ 
ply  for  particulars  to  HARRY  L.  BURN,  16!) 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Nine-acre  bearing  young  peach  or¬ 
chard,  Elbcrtas,  famous  Palisade  district 
Colorado,  convenient  to  market,  irrigated,  imme¬ 
diate  profits,  unfailing  crops,  splendid  climate 
Write  at  once  to  Box  27.  Miller  School.  Virginia.' 

FOR  SAT  E — In  Northeastern  Minnesota  my  bus¬ 
iness  consisting  of  dry  good's,  shoes  and  fnr- 
lnR,?:  inventorying  with  fixtures  about  $10,- 
oOO,  will  take  in  exchange  farm  property  to  t ho 
value  of  $8,000  or  less,  balance  cash;  railroad 
town  with  payroll  varying  from  $50,000  to  $125.- 
000  monthly.  For  particulars  address  MINNE¬ 
SOTA,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I1  OR  SALE — Farm,  GO  acres,  2  greenhouses,  4 

mushroom  houses,  near  Philadelphia.  BOX 
83,  care  U.  N.-Y. 

f 

WANTED— Middle-aged,  sober,  industrious  man 
to  wash  and  fill  milk  bottles,  care  for  horse 
vale U N  JtC'’  Sma11  wages-  BOX  230,  Mont- 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  a  farm  in- 

experienced.  B.  MERGENTHEIM.  40  Oak'  St 
Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  28,  wants  position  on  up- 
to-date  farm,  strong  and  willing;  some  expe¬ 
rience.  BOX  102,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

f?r  gene™*  farm  work.  PHILIP 
LOWLAND,  Oxford,  Conn. 

POSITION  DESIRED,  near  New  York  or  New¬ 

ark,  by  capable  young  man;  first-class  team¬ 
ster  and  farmer;  best  of  references.  Address 
J.  A.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y. 

WAN  i LD  Single,  wide-awake  and  active  man 

who  understands  swine  raising;  applicant  must 
have  had  practical  experience,  witli  references 
of  character  and  ability.  Write,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  SUPT.  SWINE  DEPARTMENT,  Bran 
ford  Farms,  Nlantic,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager  on 
either  dairy  or  fruit  farm,  understand  all 
kinds  of  farm  work,  stock  and  machinery;  also 
had  two  years  of  college  training;  familiar  with 

mw  Wor&  «*ttfled  milk  spl.aylng  ete 

BOX  103,  care  It.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Man  and'  wife,  man  to  take  care  of 
garden,  lawn  and  automobile;  woman  to  do 
cooking  and  some  housework;  must  give  refei- 
enee.  Address  BOX  115,  Kennett  Square,  1’a. 

WANTED — Farmer  for  general  work,  steady  em¬ 
ployment;  no  experience  necessary;  hard 
worker;  good  chance.  BROOKLAKE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  hard  worker  and  elderly  aunt. 

want  steady,  good  home  on  farm;  small  wages 
for  young  man;  some  experience;  handy.  JAMES 
SAYItB,  31  West  124th  St.,  New  York  City. 

MAN,  40,  single,  desires  situation  with  prac¬ 
tical  head'  gardener,  private  estate;  good 
home,  salary  nominal.  E.  C..  2093  Nostrand 
Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager:  best  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  training,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  highest  references.  BOX  104,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 

EXPERIENCED  Herdsman,  Dairyman,  Butter 
Maker  desires  responsible  position,  short 
course  student,  age  26,  references.  HORACE 
ARMSTRONG,  113  Tremont  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


HUMOROUS 


Even  a  postage  stamp  is  no  good  if 
it  g<ds  stuck  on  itself. — Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Medical  Professor:  ‘‘What  is  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  kleptomania?” 
Student:  “High  finance.” — Town  Topics. 

“Begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  your 
way  up.  Patrick.  That  is  the  only  way.” 
“It  can’t  be  done  in  my  businesi.  I'm 
a  well  digger.” — The  Comet. 

She:  “Did  you  have  to  pay  damages 
to  the  woman  you  ran  over?”  lie:  “No; 
fortunately  it  happened  to  be  my  wife.” 
— Woman’s  Journal. 

“Did  you  water  this  rubber  plant, 
Bridget?”  “I  did  not,  ma’am;  I  thought 
them  rubber  plants  was  waterproof!” — 
Credit  Lost. 

"Did  you  put  fresh  water  for  the  gold¬ 
fish.  Mary?”  “No.  mum,  they  ain’t 
drunk  up  what  I  gave  them  yesterday." — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

Hogan:  “And  did  Donovan  give  yez 
that  black  eye,  Dugan?”  Dugan:  “He 
did  not;  he  only  give  me  the  black;  the 
eye  I  had  meself.” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  like  this  (plaint  little  mountain 
village  of  yours,  waiter.  I  suppose  I 
can  get  plenty  of  oxygen  here?”  “No, 
sir;  we’ve  got  local  option.” — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 

Boarder:  “Here’s  a  nickel  1  found  in 
the  hash.”  Landlady:  “Yes,  I  put  it 
there.  You’ve  been  complaining,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  about  lack  of  change  in  your 
meals.” — Credit  Lost, 

“How  do  you  know  the  world  is 
round?”  asked  the  teacher.  “Because,” 
replied  the  boy,  “father  says  it  ain’t  on 
the  square  and  uncle  says  it  ain’t  on  the 
level.” — Washington  Evening  Star. 

Muggins:  “That  little  shrimp  doesn’t 
look  like  a  hero,  does  he?”  Buggins: 
“Croat  Scott!  No!  What  has  he  ever 
done?”  Muggins:  “He's  been  married 
six  times."  Philadelphia  Record. 

“Are  you  going  to  have  a  garden  this 
year?”  “No,”  replied  Mr.  Groveller. 
"It  isn't  my  turn  to  make  a  garden.  I'm 
going  tp  keep  chickens  this  year,  and  let 
my  neighbors  make  the  garden.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Teacher :  “Where  is  the  Dead  Sea?” 
Tommie:  “Don't  know,  ma’am.”  Teach¬ 
er:  “Don't  know  where  the  Dead  Sea 
is?"  Tommie:  “No.  ma'am.  I  didn’t 
even  know  any  of  the  seas  were  sick, 
ma'am.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“I  understand  your  husband  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  dance.”  “No,”  replied  Mrs.  Glums- 
by.  “That  report  was  started  by  some 
neighbors  who  happened  to  be  looking 
through  our  basement  window  just  after 
he  had  dropped  a  lmt  cinder  on  his  foot.” 
-Washington  Star. 

“Wiiat  are  your  constituents  going  to 
do  about  your  failure  to  get  an  appropri¬ 
ation  for  Crawfish  Creek?”  “I  don’t 
know,”  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  “May¬ 
be  this  year  it  will  go  dry  for  keeps. 
Then  we  might  work  up  a  proposition  to 
loosen  up  some  expenditures  by  having  it 
paved  as  a  public  highway.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“This  is  a  wonderful  liair-rencwer,” 
said  the  shopman.  “It  is  our  own  pre¬ 
paration.”  “Well,  give  me  a  bottle,” 
said  the  bald-headed  man.  “But,  I  say, 
come  to  think  of  it,  why  don’t  you  use 
it?  You’re  pretty  bald  yourself.”  “I 
can't  use  it.  You  see,  I'm  the  ‘Before 
Using’  example.  The  ‘After  Using'  ex¬ 
ample  is  out  at  luncheon.  You  should 
see  him  !” — Tit-Bits,  . 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


"The  Car  of  JYo  ‘Regrets 

Finds  greatest  favor  where 
road  cond'tions  are  worst 


EIGHT  CYLINDER 


$1350 

COMPLETE 


KIK 


40-45 

HORSE  POWER 


Out-Performs  All  Other  Types 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this  super-car  can 
only  be  understood  by  a  ride  behind  its  engine 


A  believable  description  of  the  King  “Eight”  in  action 
defies  even  “advertising”  English.  It  is  a  performance  that 
must  be  “felt” — and  exulted  in. 

The  superior  flexibility  of  an  “eight”  is  beyond  argument 
or  dispute.  It  is  an  immutable  mechanical  fact  that  an 
“eight”  has  one  power  impulse  for  every  90  degrees  of 
crank  rotation,  as  against  the  120  degrees  of  a  “six”  and 
the  180  of  a  “four.” 

This  almost  “turbine”  smoothness  of  operation  means 
more  than  the  mere  avoidance  of  gear-changing  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  speeds  and  grades:  It  reduces  vibration  to  nearly 
nil,  which  in  turn  results  in  silence  and  longevity  and  adds 
to  riding  comfort. 

Notwithstanding  its  greater  number  of  cylinders  and 


<0-45  horse-power,  the  King  “Eight”  gives  15  to  20  miles 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  800  to  1000  miles  to  the  same 
measure  of  motor  oil.  Thus,  low  operating  cost  is  added 
to  the  car’s  other  virtues. 

The  King  “Eight”  is  not  an  experiment,  but  the  same 
successful  type  of  car  made  by  celebrated  European  builders 
for  the  past  six  years.  It  is  King  designed  and  King  manu¬ 
factured  and  has  many  thousands  of  miles  of  grueling  road 
tests  behind  it.  Enthusiastic  owners  all  over  America,  and 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  are  making  King  sales  by 
their  praise  of  this  wonderful  “eight.” 

What  you  should  now  expect  from  a  motor  car  is  taught 
by  a  King  “Eight”  demonstration.  There’s  a  King  dealer 
in  your  locality. 


Four  Cylinder  Model  C — 30-35  Horse-power — $1165  Complete 

Two  body  styles  for  both  “Eight”  and  “Four” — Touring  ('ar  and  Roadster 

Catalog  on  Request 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1300-1324  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WvVVVVVVVYVYVVyVVYVYYYYYYYYYV’yVVYVrYT.tYYJJfO-Y.YYVVYVYYYYYYYYYYYVYYyYY 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Our 
jvs-ip  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
ir-V'f&r  . tllQ  most  thorough  work  In  the  shortest^ 
time,  It  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
stable.  Investigate  onr 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

... ...  Writo  for  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog;.  It  fully  describes’ 

everything,  contains  many  valuable  Dints.  Mailed  Freel’ 
•rjcr  Please  a«k  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 

W  The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  260  Salem.  Ohio 


Cole  Bros.  Franklin  Lightning  Rods 

are  now  examined  and  / 

>  / 

Approved  by 
;  Underwriters’ 

;  Laboratories 

the  very  hightest  authorities  on  lightning 
rod  materials  and  manufacture.  Protect 
your  property  with  CBFR  —  the  doubly 
guaranteed,  66-year  tested  lightning  rod. 
Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Est.  1849 

324  S.  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Oldest  and  largest  lightning  rod  factory  in  America 

Got  the  genuine  — look  for  CBFR  on  coupling 


Write  for 
Booklet. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


|  Direct  from  Faeturr 
Freight  Prepaid 
It  tents  per  Red  sp 
ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Hew  Catalog  with  Bargain  Prices 
and  sample  to  test.  Mail  to  Dept.  59 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


n 


k  Gives  maximum  protection  at  ^  - 

^minimum  cost— fireproof,  dur¬ 
able,  strong.  Sold  by  weight  vr»r,--'-,s<Sfc 
kby  leading  dealers.  Made  in  fnTTSlURGHI 
^Corrugated,  V-Crimped,  and1 
kall  standard  patterns  of  Roof¬ 
ing  and  Siding  from  the  well 
own  APOLLO  bust  Bloom  ’ 
^Galvanized  Sheets.  Our  free 
k  booklet  “Better  Buildings”  con- 
k  tains  full  information  and  build- 
kingplans.  Send  for  copy  today. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE 
COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


§|||| 

iir 


WITH  sixteen  years  of  ex¬ 
acting  service 

NeponbeT 

Paroid  Roofing 

shows  itself  the  most  economical 
roof  you  can  buy.  Ask  us  for 
the  proofs  of  this  claim  before 
you  buy  roofing.* 

“Repairing  and  Building  "  sent  free . 

BIRD  &  SON  (Est.  1795) 
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Co-operation  in  Western  Canada. 

Where  Farmers  Hang  Together. 

Part  II. 

['POSITION  FROM  THE  EXCHANGE.— We 
told  last  week  of  the  organization  and  starting 
of  the  Grain  Growers’  Company  of  Western 
Canada.  After  some  years  of  successful  operation 
the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  became  alarmed  at 
the  increase  of  business  which  this  farmers’  com¬ 
pany  had  obtained.  The  farmers  had  accumulated 
a  great  surplus,  every  dollar  of  which  represented 
money  that  would  have  gone  to  the  middlemen  and 
handlers  had  it  not  been  for  this  organization.  In 
1909  the  Grain  Exchange  suspended  what  is  known 
as  the  commission  rule.  The  Grain  Growers’  Com¬ 
pany  transacts  its  business  as  a  regular  commission 
merchant  for  its  members.  It  takes  out  one  cent 
a  bushel  on  consigned  wheat  which  comes  to  it  from 
farmers.  The  plan  of  the  Grain  Exchange  was  to 
put  this  new  company 
out  of  business.  The 
Exchange  neve  r  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  farmers 
would  help  their  own 
organization.  They  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  farmers’ 
grain  company  would  be 
compelled  to  li  a  n  d  1  e 
wheat  at  one-half  cent 
a  bushel  or  less  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  business,  and 
that  this  would  cause 
them  such  a  loss  they 
w  o  u  1  d  be  obliged  to 
quit.  The  plan  of  the 
Exchange  was  to  get 
along  as  best  they 
could  with  small  profit, 
or  no  profit  at  all,  until 
they  could  drive  the 
Grain  Growers’  Com¬ 
pany  out  of  the  field.  The 
old-established  g  r  a  i  n 
merchants  felt  that  they 
could  afford  to  conduct 
their  business  even  at  a 
loss,  if  they  could  ruin 
tills  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion. 

FARM  LOYALTY.— 

Here  was  the  crisis 
which  has  wrecked  so 
many  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  the  Grain 
Growers  met  it  bravely. 

T  h  e  y  went  right  to 
their  farm  members  and 
explained  the  exact  sit¬ 
uation.  and  then  asked  how  much  commission  it 
should  charge  them.  You  see  this  was  putting  it 
right  up  to  the  farmers  themselves,  as  is  always  the 
right  way  to  do,  and  those  farmers  rose  right  to  the 
occasion.  They  told  their  company  to  continue  to 
charge  the  full  one  cent  commission,  which  they 
would  pay  no  matter  what  the  other  dealers  did. 
The  elevator  companies,  and  many  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  men,  went  down  to  half  a  cent  or  even  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  in  their  offers,  but  those  farmers 
continued  to  pay  the  full  one  cent  commission,  and 
stood  by  their  company  even  though  it  did  for  the 
time  take  money  right  out  of  their  own  pockets.  In 
this  country  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  at  a  crisis 
of  this  sort  many  a  farmers’  organization  has 
ciumbled  and  fallen  apart.  Those  Canadian  grain 


growers,  however,  knew  that  unless  they  hung  to¬ 
gether  they  would  all  hang  separately,  and  they  gave 
the  finest  test  of  loyalty,  which  is  always  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  stand  the  temporary  loss  of  a  dollar. 
They  continued  to  pay  the  one  cent  commission,  and 
to  sell  their  grain  to  their  own  company  even  when 
private  parties  offered  to  handle  it  for  less  money, 
and  to  pay  them  somewhat  more  for  the  grain.  This 
is  the  finest  example  of  cooperative  loyalty  that  we 
have  yet  heard  of  in  American  farming.  The  Grain 
Growers’  Company  handled  7,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  the  year  before  this  effort  was  made  to  put 
them  out  of  business.  During  the  year  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  this  commission  rule  they  handled  10,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
finally  saw  there  was  no  use  fighting  against  such 
an  army  as  that,  and  the  following  year  they  re¬ 
established  the  commission  rule.  The  following 
table  shows  the  growth  of  this  Grain  Growers’  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  amount  of  grain  which  it  has  handled. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS.— The  company  start¬ 
ed  in  1906  with  $25,000  subscribed,  and  $5,000  paid 

Year  Eliding  Bushels 

June  30.  1907  .  2.340,000 

June  30,  1908 .  4.990.542 

.Tune  30.  1909 .  7,643,146 

June  30,  1910 .  16,332,645 

June  30.  1911 .  IS, 845.305 

June  30,  1912 .  27.775,000 

June  30,  1913 .  29,975.000 

June  30,  1914 .  29,920,000 

up.  In  1909  the  capital  subscribed  was  $1SS,950. 

In  1911  it  was  $615,000.  On  June  30,  1914,  the  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  was  $1,061,925,  of  which  $771,409 
had  been  paid  in.  On  August  31,  1914,  the  total  as¬ 
sets  of  this  company  amounted  to  $1,531,782  which 
included  city  real  estate,  elevators  and  stocks  of 


other  corporations.  From  its  regular  commissions 
and  other  operations  the  company  earned  a  profit 
of  $151,080.  It  paid  dividends  amounting  to  $73,- 
515  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  thrown  int< » 
a  reserve  fund  which  now  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  a  million.  Every  dollar,  and  every  cent, 
of  this  great  profit  and  accumulation  represents 
what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  handlers 
and  commission  men  if  the  farmers  had  not  organ¬ 
ized  their  own  business  and  paid  themselves  for  do¬ 
ing  what  in  previous  years  they  had  hired  others 
to  do.  The  company  has  met  with  losses,  and  has 
faced  troubles  of  many  kinds,  and  it  would  have 
failed  again  and  again  had  it  not  been  for  the  splen¬ 
did  loyalty  of  these  farmer  members  who  have  will¬ 
ingly  put  up  their  money,  accepted  less  than  the 
real  market  price,  and  hung  together  in  every  way 
whenever  necessity  demanded  it.  This  company 
operates  elevators  of  its  own,  both  in  the  country 
and  at  terminals.  The  picture  at  Fig.  296  shows  one 

of  the  country  elevators 
in  Manitoba,  owned  and 
operated  by  this  Farm¬ 
ers’  Company,  w  bile 
Fig.  297  shows  a  term¬ 
inal  elevator  w  1th  a 
c  a  p  a  c  i  t  y  of  2.500.060 
bushels  located  at  Ft. 
William.  I n  addition  to 
its  business  of  handling 
and  selling  grain,  the 
company  has  branch 
out  until  it  acts  as  an 
agency  through  which 
supplies  are  gathered 
and  sold  to  its  farmer 
members  in  c  a  r  1  o  a  d 
lots.  It  distributes  coal, 
apples  in  carload  lots 
direct  from  fruit  grow¬ 
ers’  associations  in  On¬ 
tario;  it  sells  flour  to 
its  members,  and  has 
bought  a  large  tract  of 
lumber  where  it  will  use 
some  of  its  surplus  in 
building  sawmills,  the 
lumber  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  at  cost.  Its  cap¬ 
ital  and  surplus  will  in 
the  future  be  invested 
in  s  u  e  h  enterprises. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
DONE. — Thus  this  com¬ 
pany  has  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  to  the 
fa  niters  of  West  e  r  a 
Canada.  Thus  far  it 
has  been  operated  sole¬ 
ly  for  their  interest,  and  its  members  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  loyal.  Probably  nothing  quite  like  this 
has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  farming. 
Probably  there  is  no  other  place  on  the  continent 
where  such  a  company  could  have  been  worked  out 
so  well  as  in  Western  Canada.  The  settlers  there 
were  a  body  of  picked  men.  It  required  brave  and 
hardy  people  to  settle  in  that  cold  country  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  face  the  battle  of  pioneer  life.  As  a  rule 
these  men  were  of  high  intelligence,  and  had  the 
true  fighting  spirit  which  taught  them  that  they 
must  hang  together  to  defend  their  rights.  It  is 
also  a  one-crop  country  to  a  large  extent,  grain  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  commodity,  and  as  all  know,  in  a 
single-crop  country  the  middlemen  or  handlers  have 
a  superior  opportunity  for  controlling  trade.  And 
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finally  these  men  were  spurred  on  by  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  to  get  together  and  take  care  of  their  own 
business  and  rights.  It  would  probably  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  organize  any  such  company  in  a  community 
where  any  large  proportion  of  the  people  did  not 

During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1014.  this  farm¬ 
ers’  company  handled  the  following  quantities  of  sup¬ 
plies  : 


Date  when 

Commodity  first  handled  Quantity 

Coal .  Oct.  1013  3,020  tons 

Apples . Oct.  1013  5,336  barrels 

Lumber . March,  1914  SO  carloads 

Fence  posts....  March,  1914  (10  carloads 

Flour .  213  carloads 

Woven  fence  wire  April,  1914  100,280  rods 

Barbed  wire.  .  .  .  April,  1914  S.581  rolls  of  80  rods 

Binder  twine .  2,305,400  pounds 


feel  the  lash  of  necessity,  or  where  a  proportion  of 
the  farmers  made  part  of  their  income  by  loaning 
money  directly  to  others.  Bet  any  farmer  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  think  what  it  would  mean  to  have 
such  a  company  handling  milk,  potatoes,  eggs  or 
fruit ! 


Bees  and  Orchard  Blight. 

I  notice  you  have  bees  in  orchard  and  your  approval 
of  the  plan.  All  looks  very  well  and  is  all  right  un¬ 
til  there  comes  a  year  when  the  blight  sweeps  over  that 
section  as  it  did  through  this  part  of  the  State  last 
year.  This  blight  is  carried  by  bees  and  insects,  and 
the  more  numerous,  the  more  the  damage.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  made  on  the  institute  platform  last  Winter 
that  bees  in  orchard  were  a  great  damage,  and  that 
they  had  done  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  in 
some  orchards  the  past  season.  As  we  had  a  dose  of 
it  ourselves,  and  I  spoilt  six  weeks  cutting  out  little 
blighted  twigs,  and  in  some  cases  lost  the  whole  tree, 
I  certainly  agreed  with  the  statement,  though  it  was, 
indeed,  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  hear  such  a  statement 
made,  as  I  had  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  you,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  value  of  bees  in  orchard.  I.  C.  K. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

T  is  generally  admitted  by  practical  and  scientific 
heemen  that  bees  may  carry  blight;  hut  that 
they  may  do  the  larger  part  of  it  is  not  proven. 
If  all  the  bees  were  removed  from  districts  where 
blight  has  started,  there  are  flies  and  other  insects, 
as  well  as  common  ants,  to  scatter  blight  right  and 
left.  The  syrphus  flies  are  a  common  example  of  a 
fly  that  looks  very  much  like  a  yellow-jacket,  and 
which  frequent  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees  in  early 
Spring. 

The  writer  was  called  to  inspect  some  pear  or¬ 
chards  in  central  California,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  about  15  years  ago.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
bees  were  the  sole  and  only  means  of  scattering  the 
blight;  hut  I  proved,  beyond  any  question,  that 
young  trees  just  set  out,  and  which  had  never  blos¬ 
somed,  were  blighted  worse  than  the  older  trees. 
My  riads  of  ants  were  crawling  all  over  the  old  trees 
as  well  as  the  young  ones;  and  flies  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  as  well  as  bees,  were  present  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  bees  were  removed  to  accommodate  the 
fruit  growers;  but  very  little  fruit  set  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  and  the  pear  men  were  among  the  first 
to  ask  to  have  the  bees  brought  hack.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  had  neglected  to  prune  off  the  blighted 
limbs.  Instead,  they  applied  patent  medicines; 
bored  holes  in  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  poured 
dope  into  the  holes.  The  result  was,  that  the  blight 
practically  destroyed  the  orchard.  The  destruction 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  bees,  but  rather  to  the 
ignorance  of  quack  doctors. 

This  matter  of  blight  among  ordinary  apple  trees 
comes  and  goes  certain  seasons.  Some  varieties  of 
trees  are  more  immune  than  others;  hut  even  if  we 
admit  that  the  bees  do  the  largest  part  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  blight,  no  less  an  authority  than  M.  B. 
Waite,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  made  the  statement  that,  even  if  the 
bees  do  carry  blight,  they  are  indispensable  in  most 
fruit  orchards,  especially  if  the  varieties  are  self- 
sterile  to  their  own  pollen.  In  this  opinion  he  is 
supported  by  other  scientific  men  and  by  most  of 
our  intelligent  fruit-growers.  The  facts  are,  bees 
do  ten  times  more  good  than  harm  in  an  orchard. 
The  great  Creator  of  bees  and  trees  did  not  intend 
that  they  should  be  out  of  harmony  with  each 
other;  and  they  are  not  if  man  understands  his 
job.  In  the  writer’s  own  orchard  last  season  con¬ 
siderable  twig  blight  showed  up  in  several  apple 
trees.  I  referred  the  matter  to  our  .State  Orchard 
Inspector,  N.  E.  Shaw,  at  Columbus.  He  came 
down  to  inspect  the  trees;  and  while  he  admitted 
there  was  twig  blight,  and  that  the  bees  might 
have  helped  to  carry  it.  he  told  us  not  to  worry 
about  it,  as  it  would  probably  all  disappear  another 
season,  and  it  did.  Intelligent  pruning,  if  the  blight 
runs  down  to  a  larger  limb,  will  keep  the  disease  in 
check.  Very  often  careless  pruning'  spreads  the 
blight,  because  the  shears  or  saws  which  are  used 
again  on  other  trees  carry  with  them  the  infection 
right  into  the  wood.  I  do  not  suppose  I.  C.  It.  did 
this;  but  unless  he  was  very  careful  to  prune  clear 
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back  of  the  blight,  and  disinfect  the  tools,  he  would 
only  aggravate  the  trouble. 

Beekeepers  everywhere  are  being  asked  to  put 
bees  in  orchards.  We  have  more  calls  to  supply 
bees  for  the  large  fruit  orchards  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  than  we  can  supply.  The  call  has  been  so 
insistent  from  the  fruit  growers  that  we  shall  need 
something  like  a  thousand  colonies  next  Spring  to 
take  care  of  the  demand.  One  apple  orchard  of 
50  acres  grew  16,000  bushels  of  apples  where  our 
bees  were  placed  by  request;  and  we  might  cite 
hundreds  of  instances  of  a  like  nature,  but  we  will 
refer  to  only  one — the  famous  Bepp  Brothers,  of 
Gloucester  Co.,  New  Jersey.  These  people  raise  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  fruit  by  the  tons  and  thousands  of 
bushels,  and  yet  they  say  they  must  have  bees  and 
plenty  of  them.  Blight?  Yes,  there  may  be  a 
little  of  it;  but  what  of  it?  They  cannot  get  along 
without  the  bees. 

If  I.  C.  B.  will  cover  some  of  the  limbs  of  his 
fruit  ti’ees  with  mosquito  netting  the  Spring  before 
they  come  into  bloom,  on  varieties  that  are  sterile 
to  their  own  pollen,  he  will  he  surprised  to  see  how 
little  fruit  will  set.  Tf  he  needs  authorities  as  evi¬ 
dence,  let  him  consult  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  the  Experiment  Station  of  Oregon; 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Po¬ 
mona  College,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  and  California  is  the 
largest  fruit  growing  State  in  the  Union.  In  fact,  I 
suggest  that  he  get  in  touch  with  any  experiment 
station  in  the  United  States.  The  notion  that  bees, 
because  they  may  scatter  blight  in  orchards,  ought 
to  be  banished  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  unwise.  If  bees 
are  a  serious  menace  to  the  fruit  industry,  the  great 
mass  of  fruit  growers  would  have  discovered  the 
fact  years  ago;  hut  many  of  them  are  asking  to 
have  them  put  on  their  places.  An  example  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  next  largest  cherry  orchard 
in  the  world,  at  Bellevue,  Ohio.  Bees  are  placed 
all  over  the  orchard  ;  and  when  enough  could  not  he 
secured  some  were  secured  from  Florida. 

Ohio.  E.  B.  ROOT. 


Fitting  Soil  for  Strawberries. 

I  have  a  half  acre  of  ground,  good  elevation,  loose 
mellow  loam,  which  I  am  preparing  to  set  to  straw¬ 
berries  in  Spring,  1016.  Will  you  give  me  some  point- 
tors  to  enable  me  to  grow  bumper  crops?  I  plan  to  set 
Brandywine.  The  ground  was  formerly  a  brush  and 
weed  lot,  being  idle  20  years  or  so.  It  was  cleared 
off  and  plowed  in  1913,  plowed  and  marked  and  a  ton 
of  lime  put  on  Spring  of  1014,  seeded  to  Medium  clover 
in  July,  20  loads  of  barnyard  manure  put  on  in  Fall; 
now  a  fine  stand  of  clover  eight  inches  high.  I  plan  to 
plow  it  under  quite  deep  about  middle  of  June,  work 
it  over  well  and  drill  in  Canada  peas  and  oats  and 
again  plow  under  and  follow  up  with  rye  and  oats  or 
Timothy  for  cover  crop,  plowing  it  in  quite  early  in 
Spring,  1016,  working  ground  till  time  to  set  plants, 
which  I  usually  set  about  time  they  commence  to 
blossom.  I  should  do  as  above  and  should  use  some 
fertilizer.  A.  J.  k. 

Millport,  N.  Y. 

TIE  best  soil  for  strawberries  is  rich  mellow 
loam.  It  must  he  full  of  available  plant  food 
in  order  to  feed  the  strawberry  plants  quickly, 
and  he  well  stuffed  with  organic  matter  in  order  to 
hold  the  moisture  properly.  This  organic  matter 
would  better  not  he  from  stable  manure  if  possible, 
as  that  introduces  too  many  weeds.  The  soil  should 
not  he  too  close  to  an  old  meadow  or  pasture  or 
too  close  to  an  application  of  lime.  The  old  sod 
means  white  grub,  the  worst  insect  enemy  of  the 
strawberry.  The  lime  means  an  alkaline  soil  and 
the  strawberry  does  better  in  a  slightly  acid  condi¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  given  thorough  culture  so  as  to 
kill  out  the  white  grubs,  this  insect  should  not 
bother.  A  recent  application  of  lime  is  the  worst 
feature  in  this  connection,  hut  plowing  under  one 
or  two  sappy  green  crops  will  overcome  this  ob¬ 
jection.  With  the  soil  as  you  describe  it  we  should 
plow  the  green  clover  under  at  about  the  time  it 
comes  in  bloom.  Then  fit  the  ground  well  and  sow 
a  mixture  of  buckwheat  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  The 
oats  and  peas  will  not  do  so  well  when  seeded  at  this 
late  season.  The  buckwheat  and  turnips  will  give  a 
heavy  growth  and  may  be  plowed  under  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  we  should  sow  a  combination  of 
rye  and  Hairy  vetch.  The  rye  will  live  through 
the  Winter,  and  possibly  the  vetch  will  make  some 
showing  next  Spring.  We  should  plow  this  crop 
under  in  the  Spring  of  1916,  in  time  to  fit  the  ground 
properly  for  strawberry  planting.  After  plowing 
this  crop  under  pack  the  soil  with  a  roller  or  a 
heavy  drag,  then  harrow  up  the  surface  as  fine  as 
possible  and  plant  the  strawberries.  At  the  time 
of  planting  we  should  scatter  along  the  rows  of  ber¬ 
ries  about  600  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  2%  of  nitrogen,  9%  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  6%  or  7%  of  potash.  The  best  way  to  apply 
this  would  he  in  a  wide  strip  along  where  the  rows 
are  to  be  set,  then  work  the  fertilizer  in  well  with  a 
harrow  or  cultivator  and  set  out  the  plants.  The 
Brandywine  is  a  good  variety  in  soil  and  sections 
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where  it  is  adapted,  but  this  matter  of  strawberry 
variety  is  not  one  for  an  outsider  to  decide,  riant 
the  old  standard  variety  which  from  experience  does 
best  in  your  locality,  and  on  soil  similar  to  yours.* 
Far  better  do  this  than  to  chase  after  some  new  and 
exploited  variety  which  may  explode  on  your  hands 
as  the  result  of  its  exploitation. 

Pit  Silo  in  the  Sand. 

N  page  392,  under  caption  “A  Pit  Silo  in  Sand” 
you  invite  discussion  of  a  question  asked  by 
G.  W.  S.  of  Holland,  Mich.,  in  regard  to  de¬ 
tails  of  construction  of  a  concrete  silo  below  the 
ground.  Permit  me  to  consider  this  as  a  shaft- 
Mnking  proposition  to  he  handled  from  a  mining 
engineer’s  point  of  view.  This  is  the  identical  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  confronted  some  of  the  mining  eom- 
j  aides  in  this  region  during  the  last  few  yeai’s,  and 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  any  professional 
mining  man  would  consider  it  a  rare  form  of  i*ecrea- 
tion  to  direct  the  sinking  of  a  concrete  “drop  shaft” 
eight  feet,  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of  only  25  feet 
through  dry  sand.  Depths  of  over  150  feet  have 
been  attained  in  this  part  of  the  State  by  concrete 
shafts  put  down  through  quicksand  and  boulders 
against  such  fearful  odds  that  even  among  the  min¬ 
ing  fraternity  the  results  often  appeared  doubtful 
until  the  final  watertight  seal  was  made  several 
feet  in  the  solid  ledge. 

If  G.  W.  S.  will  follow  the  general  plan  he  has 
suggested,  I  am  confident  that  he  will  he  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  with  the  results  obtained  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  concrete  will  descend  as  the  ex¬ 
cavation  beneath  progresses.  The  idea  of  a  cutting 
edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  eonei’ete  will  do  no  harm, 
hut  is  entirely  unneeessaiy.  At  the  start,  I  would 
suggest  that  an  excavation  he  made  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet,  thus  bringing  top  of  the  forms  level  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Most  of  this 
material  would  have  to  be  excavated  anyway,  so 
that  a  distinct  advantage  will  be  gained  in  facili¬ 
tating  the  handling  of  the  wet  concrete  between  the 
mixing  floor  and  the  forms.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
weighting  or  loading  will  he  necessary  to  assist  the 
descent  of  the  eonci’ete  after  excavating  is  started, 
although  as  depth  is  attained  the  speed  of  descent 
may  he  somewhat  lessened. 

In  regard  to  the  reinforcing  and  conci*ete  mix- 
ture,  I  do  not  cai'e  to  offer  any  advice,  as  the  “min¬ 
ing”  end  of  the  question  is  the  only  part  I  have  had 
any  experience  with.  The  strains  on  a  eonei’ete 
shaft  25  feet  in  diameter,  150  feet  deep,  under  a 
water  pressure  produced  by  a  head  of  over  100  feet 
would  offer  totally  diffei-ent  computations  from  the 
cue  in  question.  If  G.  W.  S.  will  confer  with  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  or  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  will  probably  get  the  desired  information 
on  actual  proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel 
best  suited  to  this  particular  case. 

Michigan.  harry  t.  iiulst. 

Scooping  Out  the  Hole. 

Constructing  a  pit  silo  in  sand,  as  described 
by  G.  W.  S.  on  page  392  by  sinking  concrete 
rings  as  the  excavation  is  made,  would  incur 
serious  difficulties  which  would  make  progress  very 
slow,  and  the  cost  would  he  unnecessarily  big.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  considerable  experience,  during  the  past  15 
years,  in  sinking  shafts  and  various  other  kinds 
of  excavation,  I  would  suggest  that  G.  W.  S.  make 
an  excavation  much  larger  than  is  necessai*y  for  the 
silo  proper,  so  that  the  banks  can  be  carried  down 
on  a  one  foot  or  a  l1/*  to  one  foot  slope,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firmness  of  the  sand,  thus  eliminating 
any  danger  of  caving  or  sliding.  In  this  way  any 
required  depth  can  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty. 

In  regard  to  the  conci*ete,  I  would  not  advise  till¬ 
ing  a  form  with  a  sand  and  cement  mortal*,  as  this 
would  cause  the  use  of  neai’ly  five  times  the  amount 
of  cement  necessary,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
good  sci*eened  gi*avel  or  crushed  stone.  It  is  possible 
to  purchase  from  several  firms  manufacturing  fire- 
p roofing  materials,  such  as  metal  lath  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  expanded  metals,  all  tested  as  to  strength, 
etc.,  which  the  manufacturers  will  shape  into  any 
size  circle  or  segment  at  small  cost,  and  this  makes 
the  finest  kind  of  reinforcement. 

After  the  required  depth  is  obtained  put  in  the 
cement  and  sand  mortar  bottom  to  a  good  thickness, 
at  least  two  feet  outside  the  circumference  of  the 
silo  walls.  Now  set  the  expanded  metal  rings  and 
plaster  on  the  outside  or  earthside.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  expanded  metal  give  adequate  in¬ 
structions  for  mixing  and  applying  the  cement  plas¬ 
ter.  As  the  finish  coat  is  applied  and  has  sufficient¬ 
ly  set,  start  the  hack  tilling  and  so  on  to  the  top. 
The  inside  can  be  finished  any  time.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  plaster  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  thick¬ 
ness  desired,  and  there  will  he  no  leaky  joints,  as 
might  he  the  case  with  concrete,  thos.  b.  garrison. 
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When  to  Begin  Haying. 

WHAT  is  the  best  time  to  cut  grass  or  clover 
for  hay-making?  It  requires  very  few  words 
to  tell  what  I  think  about  two  of  the  most 
important  ones,  that  is  Timothy  and  Medium  clover. 
If  Timothy  is  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  or  just  a 
little  before  this  it  is  inclined  to  he  dusty,  it  will 
he  more  so  the  greener  it  is  cut.  If  it  is  cut  just  as 
the  blossoms,  or  I  presume  I  should  say  as  the 
anthers  are  falling,  there  will  be  much  less  dusti¬ 
ness,  and  it  will  still  be  green  and  tender  enough 
to  make  prime  hay.  This  is  the  condition  it  should 
he  in  for  best  results.  Sometimes  it  is  unavoidable 
that  Timothy  becomes  too  ripe,  because  we  may 
have  wet  weather  to  interfere  with  its  harvest 
But  if  it  is  not  cut  until  some  time  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  fallen  its  feeding  value  is  little  more 
than  that  of  oat  straw. 

Medium  clover  should  he  cut  when  in  full  bloom. 
I  prefer  cutting  it  a  little  hit  too  green  rather  than 
letting  it  get  too  ripe.  In  the  latter  case  it  cures 
quickly,  hut  in  the  former  case  it  makes  very  much 
nicer  feed.  I  would  prefer  to  begin  cutting  before 
hardly  any  of  the  blossoms  had  started  to  wither, 
even  if  a  portion  of  the  plants  were  only  in  hud  in¬ 
stead  of  full  bloom.  The  same  rule  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  would  apply  to  Alsike  as  to  Medium 
clover.  With  Alfalfa  many  of  your  readers  already 
know  the  signs.  For  myself  I  am  about  as  likely 
to  go  into  a  field  and  look  to  see  whether  the  plants 
have  stopped  growing  as  not,  hut  this  requires  some 
practice.  The  plants  when  they  have  stopped  grow¬ 
ing  will  turn  a  particular  shade  of  green  that  a 
practiced  eye  will  recognize  all  right.  With  the 
first  cutting  this  time  would  probably  come  when 
about  one-fifth  of  the  plants  show  some  bloom.  With 
the  later  cuttings  I  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
blossoms.  The  best  rule,  however,  for  your  readers, 
especially  those  who  are  amateurs,  to  go  by  is  to 
watch  for  the  little  shoots  at  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
When  these  appear  and  are  about  one-half  inch 
long  the  meadow  is  ready  to  be  harvested.  Before 
that  time  it  is  very  dangerous  to  harvest,  and  after 
that  time  the  plants  may  be  injured  on  account  of 
the  mowers  snipping  off  the  tops  of  these  little  base 
shoots.  CHAS.  B.  WXXG. 

Ohio. 


How  Soils  Become  Acid. 

EOLOGISTS  divide  rocks  into  two  classes, 
acidic  (or  acid)  and  basic.  A  basic  rock  is 
one  which  contains  so  much  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  or  potash  that  they  combine  with  all  of  the 
silica,  forming  silicates.  An  acidic  rock  contains  so 
much  silica  that  it  does  not  all  combine  with  these 
bases  and  hence  it  crystallizes  out  in  the  rock  as 
quartz  or  silica,  which  is  an  oxide  of  silicon,  and 
acts  as  an  acid.  Granitic  soils  are  naturally  of  an 
acidic  character  because  of  their  derivation  from 
granite  rock,  which  contains  an  excess  of  silica  at 
the  outset.  The  same  is  true  of  soils  derived  from 
some  sandstones,  many  conglomerates,  gneiss,  mica 
schist  and  some  slates  and  shales. 

Those  soils  which  are  derived  from  acidic  rocks 
usually  need  liming  at  once,  and  by  the  continual 
growth  of  crops  which  are  gradually  removing  more 
and  more  of  the  bases  and  by  the  natural  leaching 
of  the  soil  in  rainy  regions,  where  the  rains  carry 
carbonic  acid  to  the  soils  which  aids  in  dissolving 
and  removing  the  bases,  the  soils  become  gradually 
more  and  more  acidic  in  their  character.  It  is  also 
true  in  the  case  of  basic  volcanic  soils  and  even  in 
the  case  of  soils  which  were  originally  derived  from 
limestone  that  the  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  such  an  extent  by  cropping  and  leaching 
that  these  soils  eventually  become  acid,  whereas 
in  the  beginning  they  were  basic,  or  the  opposite  of 
acid. 

By  the  decay  of  legumes,  which  are  very  rich  in 
nitrogen,  the  first  effect  may  be  to  produce  so  much 
ammonia  in  the  soil  as  to  exert  a  slightly  alkaline 
reaction,  but  when  this  ammonia  has  changed  to 
nitric  acid  the  tendency  may  be  the  other  way,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
and  potash  present  in  the  plants.  In  the  case  of 
non-legumes  and  residues  of  them  the  tendency  is 
to  create  acid  conditions  at  the  outset,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  amount  of  ammonia  formed  is  too  lit¬ 
tle  to  create  an  alkaline  condition  at  first  because 
of  the  relatively  larger  amount  of  acid  compounds 
which  are  formed.  A  typical  illustration  of  this  is 
the  alkaline  silage  produced  when  legumes  are  put 
ui  the  silo  and  the  acid  silage  produced  when  In¬ 
dian  corn  is  placed  in  the  silo. 

Whenever  organic  nitrogenous  substances,  such 
for  example  as  blood,  fish,  and  tankage,  are  added 
to  the  soil  a  considerable  amount  of  nitric  acid  is 
created  by  the  transformation  of  the  nitrogen  into 


ammonia  and  by  the  subsequent  change  of  this  into 
nitric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  thus  produced  combines 
with  these  bases  which  have  been  mentioned  and 
what  is  not  taken  up  by  plants  leaches  away  in 
the  drainage  waters  in  combination  with  the  bases. 

If  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  ammonia  is  not  only  nitrified  to  ni¬ 
tric  acid  but  there  remains  a  residue  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Hence,  two  acids  are  acting  in  the  soil  in¬ 
stead  of  one  as  in  the  case  of  organic  ammouiates. 
Hence,  where  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  as  the 
exclusive  source  of  nitrogen  more  lime  is  needed 
than  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda  the 
tendency  is  to  leave  a  basic  residue  behind  rather 
than  an  acid  one. 

Tt  is  possible,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  complete 
commercial  fertilizers,  by  the  choice  of  the  right 
materials  and  by  using  the  proper  proportions  to 
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adjust  a  fertilizer  so  that  it  will  have  neither  an 
ultimate  acid  nor  an  ultimate  alkaline  effect.  It  is 
also  possible  to  compound  fertilizers  for  use  on  soils 
where  potato  scab  prevails  so  that  they  will  be  acid 
in  their  final  effect  and  thus  lessen  the  tendency 
to  favor  potato  scab.  Many  other  similar  illustra¬ 
tions  could  be  cited  if  space  permitted. 

Massachusetts.  h.  j.  wheeler. 


The  School-Consolidation  Bill. 

Last  Fall  I  believe  a  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  to  combine  the  rural  schools  in  New  York 
State.  For  some  reason  ’t  failed  to  pass.  Could  you 
give  me  the  following  information?  Who  was  the 
author  of  this  bill?  What  did  it  consist  of  exactly? 
What  was  the  opposition?  Why  was  tie  bill  with¬ 
drawn?  Was  it  compulsory  for  all  districts,  or  op¬ 
tional?  In  event  of  a  district  building  a  new  two-room 
school-house  this  year,  would  the  town  have  to  assume 
the  debt  next  year,  provided  the  bill  passed  next  Fall? 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  mrs.  n.  r.  w. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Legislature,  who  took  some 
little  interest  in  the  bill  to  which  you  refer, 
tells  me  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  instance 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  that  depart¬ 
ment  being  in  favor  of  its  provisions.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  town,  rather  than  the  school  district, 
should  be  the  unit  of  administration  of  school  af¬ 
fairs,  control  being  vested  in  a  town  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  should  be  elected  as  are  other  town 
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officers,  and  which  should  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  township  schools  in  such  manner  as  it  believed 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  town  as  a 
whole.  This  board  would  be,  in  a  measure,  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
to  its  representative,  the  District  Supervisor.  Such 
a  board  might  discontinue  certain  schools,  if  it 
seemed  advantageous  to  do  so,  making  other  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  pupils  in  those  districts,  or  it  might 
combine  districts  in  whatever  way  seemed  best 
adapted  to  serving  the  interests  of  all  school  pa¬ 
trons  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

The  bill  was  compulsory,  bringing  all  township 
school  districts  within  its  provisions.  It  was  never 
reported  from  committee,  the  State  department 
feeling  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  bring  it  to  vote 
until  there  was  a  better  general  understanding  of 
its  principles  and  until  the  bill  itself  had  been  per¬ 
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fected  through  discussion  and  criticism.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  town  would  take  over  all 
school  district  properties,  and  with  them,  of  course, 
all  debts  and  liabilities.  The  money  then  raised 
by  school  tax  and  received  from  the  State  would  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  such  schools  as  were  main¬ 
tained.  being  divided  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
school. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  comes  largely  from 
those  who  fear  that  the  interests  of  the  pupils  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  would  not  be  as  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  as  now,  as  transportation  to  the  more  cen¬ 
tral  schools  would  doubtless  have  to  be  provided 
for  such  pupils,  and  from  those  who  object  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  township  assume  the  indebtedness,  bonded 
or  otherwise,  under  which  some  districts,  particu¬ 
larly  the  union  school  districts,  now  labor.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  takes  the  position  that  the 
methods  of  administering  public  schools  in  the  State 
have  become  antiquated,  having  been  devised  at  a 
time  when  conditions  in  rural  districts  were  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  that  obtain  now;  and  that  the 
changes  which  they  advocate  will  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  vast  sum  spent  annually  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  yj.  B.  n. 


Sweet  Clover. 

Does  It  Supply  a  Need  in  New  York  State? 

ARRING  Alfalfa,  no  other  leguminous  plant  has 
received  as  much  advertisement  during  the  past 
10  years  as  Sweet  clover.  The  hoom  started  in 
some  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  as  usual ;  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  impetus  in  Ohio  in  particular, 
and  is  now  knocking  at  the  barn  doors  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  Can  a  plant,  so  long  looked  upon  as  a 
roadside  weed,  win  for  itself  the  respect  of  the  con¬ 
servative  farmer,  by  showing  that  it  possesses  latent 
economic  value?  The  question  can  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Sweet  clover,  a  roadside  weed,  is 
winning  for  itself  a  place  among  our  useful  forage 
and  pasture  crops. 

The  average  farmer  sees  little  that  goes  on  outside 
the  environs  of  his  farm  or  immediate  neighborhood. 
Important  agricultural  developments  may  take 
place  within  ten  miles  of  his  home  and  yet  remain 
unknown  to  him.  Few  farmers  know  anything  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  Sweet  clover  as  a  farm  crop,  be¬ 
cause  few  have  ever  seen  it  included  among  the 
other  farm  crops.  They  still  look  upon  it  as  a 
weed.  To  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen  growing 
as  a  crop.  So  too  the  average  county  agent  sees 
little  that  happens,  agriculturally  speaking,  outside 
of  his  immediate  county.  It  would  be  better  that 
both  farmer  and  county  agent  should  have  occasion 
to  extend  the  horizon  of  their  observation. 

Our  experience  with  Sweet  clover  is  confined  for 
the  time  to  Jefferson  County.  Here  it  appears  to 
have  established  a  place  for  itself  among  other  for¬ 
age  crops.  It  also  abounds  in  waste  places.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  this  crop  is  on  the  increase.  It  was  18  acres  in 
1918;  36  in  1914;  and  this  year  we  have  approxi¬ 
mately  65  acres  growing  and  recently  seeded  to 
Sweet  clover.  It  is  being  used  mainly  for  forage 
and  pasture  and  is  seeded  in  two  ways:  1.  Mixing 
Sweet  clover  seed  with  other  grasses  and  Alfalfa 
at  seeding  time,  using  about  five  pounds 
of  Sweet  clover  in  the  mixture  per  acre; 
2.  Using  seven  to  nine  quarts  of  Sweet  clover  seed 
per  acre,  seeding  with  a  light  nurse  crop 
of  oats,  or  with  the  regular  seeding  of  oats.  With 
either  practice  the  seed  germinates  well  and  good 
stands  of  Sweet  clover  result.  The  crop  is  now  to 
be  seen  growing  on  stiff  clays,  sandy  soils  and 
broken  limestone  soils,  and  appears  to  be  little  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  soil  environment. 

Sweet  clover  has  not  been  grown  here  as  a  forage 
crop  long  enough  to  secure  data  as  to  yields,  or 
desirability  as  dry  forage,  but  as  a  pasture  for  cat¬ 
tle  it  has  well  proven  its  value.  Cattle  pasture  it 
with  great  relish  and  a  marked  increase  in  flow  of 
milk  results.  By  the  way,  it  would  he  well  to  make 
note  of  any  Sweet  clover  found  growing  in  the 
pasture.  If  it  will  grow,  and  cattle  relish  it  why 
not  grow  some? 

Sweet  clover  has  its  enemies.  The  most  of  these 
may  be  found  among  the  so-called  conservative 
farmers  who  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
this  plant  as  a  farm  crop.  Naturally  the  experience 
of  such  men  would  be  of  little  value.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  all  who  have  given  Sweet  clover  a  fair  trial 
are  enthusiastic.  Ought  we  to  advise  the  sowing  of 
Sweet  clover?  Yes.  but  do  not  neglect  to  sow,  also, 
some  Alfalfa.  Winter  vetch,  Red  and  Alsike  clover. 
Soy  beans  and  other  legumes.  No  one  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  sow  all  of  any  one  legume.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  .anyone  to  sow  some  Sweet  clover,  for  how  else 
can  one  learn  to  appreciate  the  place  or  value  of 
any  forage  crop  in  New  York  State? 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  robertsox. 
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THE  PiUR-A.  L, 

General  Farm  Topics 


Cabbage  Maggot;  Nut  Grass. 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  fight  the 
onion,  cabbage  and  radish  maggot?  I 
understand  these  are  distinct  varieties, 
but  they  act  the  same  with  me.  I  have  a 
beautiful  piece  of  onions  in  which  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  maggot  this  morning.  Last 
year  I  used  one  ton  of  ground  limestone 
to  the  acre  and  planted  early  cabbage; 
(his  did  finely,  and  no  sign  of  the  mag¬ 
got.  This  year  I  planted  early  cabbage 
without  the  limestone,  and  practically  the 
entire  patch  is  now'  infested  with  it.  I 
have  raised  a  few  radishes  this  year  after 
dusting  them  with  wood  ashes,  but  still 
there  are  some  maggots  in  them.  Is  there 
any  treatment  for  the  soil  before  planting 
to  correct  this  trouble?  2.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  eradicate  nut  or  pea  grass? 
It.  is  so  thick  in  some  spots  on  (his  place 
as  to  look  like  a  lawn,  and  is  spreading 
all  the  time.  I  have  one  spot  planted  to 
parsley,  which  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
keep  clean.  3.  Which  is  most  likely  to 
pay  best  on  high  sandy  soil  which  had  a 
fair  coat  of  manure  last  year,  but  none 
this  year,  corn  or  sweet  potatoes?  I 
shall  use  a  2-8-3  fertilizer  in  either  case. 

May’s  Landing,  N.  J.  T.  W.  K. 

1.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  killing 
maggots  in  onions,  cabbage,  etc.  Some 
have  reported  fair  success  by  using  car¬ 
bolic  emulsion.  You  will  find  directions 
for  making  this  in  "Brevities.”  on  page 
708,  May  15  issue.  Our  most  effective 


Protection  Against  Cabbage  Maggot. 

means  of  dealing  with  maggots  is  to  give 
careful  attention  to  rotation  of  crops.  By 
growing  these  crops  in  a  different  field 
each  year  there  is  seldom  any  serious  in¬ 
jury.  I  believe  too  that  early  planting 
coupled  with  early,  close  and  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  will  also  help  to  keep  the  mag¬ 
got  in  check.  Early  planting  gives  the 
crop  a  chance  to  get  well  started  before 
the  insects  commence  work.  The  early 
and  close  cultivation  keeps  the  soil  stirred 
and  many  of  the  young  maggots  are  de¬ 
stroyed  before  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  their  way  into  the  roots  of  the 
crop.  A  small  garden  plot  of  cabbage 
can  he  protected  by  using  pieces  of  tar 
paper  cut  so  they  can  be  placed  about  the 
stem  of  the  plant  flat  against  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  These  pieces  are  two  inches 
square  and  cut  as  shown  in  diagram. 
One  cut  in  from  the  side  and  one  cut  in 
the  middle  enables  one  to  slip  it  around 
the  stein  of  the  plant.  We  have  tried 
these  and  know  they  will  afford  nearly 
absolute  protection  provided  they  are  put 
on  when  plants  are  first  set.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  pay  to  use  them  in  a 
large  field  where  there  was  only  a  slight 
infestation. 

2.  Nut-grass,  pea-grass  or  coffee-grass 
as  it  is  often  called,  can  be  killed  by  pre¬ 
venting  it  for  one  Summer  from  making 
sufficient  growth  to  enable  it  to  produce 
a  new  crop  of  seed  above  ground  or  nut¬ 
like  tubers  below  ground.  It  is  a  man’s 
job  to  get  that  grass  out  of  a  crop  like 
parsley.  Cutting  it  off  with  a  hoe  is  ab¬ 
solutely  useless.  It  must  be  pulled  out 
by  the  roots.  If  you  can  keep  your  field 
perfectly  clean  for  one  Summer  you  will 
have  very  little  if  any  to  trouble  you  next 
year.  I  have  known  people  to  kill  it  by 
plowing  at  just  the  proper  time  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Just  when  this  time  may  be  is 
purely  guesswork.  It  depends  on  the 
weather. 

3.  Corn  is  a  staple  crop  and  one  usual¬ 
ly  has  need  for  all  he  grows  on  his  own 
home  place.  Sweet  potatoes  must  be  sold 
on  the  open  market.  Prices  vary  greatly. 
Some  years  they  are  very  high,  other 
years  very  low.  On  an  average  they  are 
far  more  profitable  for  us  than  corn.  It 
may  be  that  corn  would  be  most  profita¬ 
ble  for  you,  but  I  would  rather  take 
chances  on  the  sweet  potato. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Controlling  Pickle-Worm. 

Do  you  know  of  anything  to  prevent 
little  worms  getting  into  the  fruit  of  the 
cucumber?  Even  the  smaller  ones  have 
them,  and  they  are  unfit  for  use.  P.  ii. 

Virginia. 

The  fruit  of  the  cucumber  w,  the  regu¬ 


lar  food  of  the  pickle  worm  (I’hacellura 
nitidalis),  while  the  more  gluttonous 
grass-worm  only  occasionally  feeds  upon 
it  to  cause  serious  injury  and  loss.  The 
former  is  the  most  destructive  and  when 
plentiful,  as  they  frequently  are,  in  sec¬ 
tions  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
they  cause  much  damage  and  loss  to  the 
pickle  crop.  After  four  years  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  study  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
this  insect  I  came  to  the  conclusion  there 
could  not  be  any  effective  remedy  applied 
in  the  way  of  poisons,  etc.,  that  would 
bring  them  under  control,  as  they  feed  on 
the  interior  of  the  fruits  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly,  and  are  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  remedy  that  could  be  safely  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  extermination.  The 
broods  may  possibly  be  greatly  reduced  by 
the  use  of  moth-traps  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  after  the  larva*  are  hatched,  I 
know  of  no  way  to  hold  them  in  check. 

K. 

R.  N.-Y. — Prof.  O’Kane  says  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  control  is  the 
planting  of  early  squashes,  as  trap  crops, 
among  the  other  plants;  the  insects  will 
choose  the  squashes  for  egg-laying,  and 
may  then  be  destroyed.  Destruction  of 
rubbish  and  Fall  plowing  will  help. 


Forcing  Asparagus. 

Can  asparagus  be  grown  and  forced 
profitably  in  hothouses?  If  so  what  is 
(he  best  way  to  prepare  it,  what  varieties 
are  best,  and  does  it  kill  the  crown? 

Trenton,  N.  J.  W.  M.  H. 

For  information  on  the  forcing  of  as¬ 
paragus  see  article  on  this  subject,  on 
page  724  of  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  As  the 
crowns  should  be  not  less  than  four  years 
old,  and,  as  they  are  of  no  further  value 
after  being  forced,  I  have  serious  doubts 
if  it  would  be  a  paying  proposition.  The 
expense  entailed  in  the  growing  of  the 
crowns  would  be  considerable,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  expense  in  connection 
with  the  forcing,  which  would  probably 
be  as  great  as,  or  greater,  than  the  crop 
would  sell  for.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
forcing  asparagus  for  market.  If  it  was 
a  good  paying  proposition,  many  garden¬ 
ers  would  now  be  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  the  business  would  long  since  have 
developed  into  large  proportions.  K. 


Culture  of  Garlic. 

Can  you  inform  me  about  growing 
garlic?  I  have  tried  to  grow  it  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  “toe”  of  garlic,  but  instead  of  its 
growing  in  a  cluster  as  garlic  should  it 
grew  one  solid  mass.  c.  R. 

Virginia. 

None  of  the  Allium  family  is  more 
simple  nor  easier  grown  than  the  garlic. 
As  for  the  onion,  the  ground  should  be 
made  quite  rich,  by  the  application  of 
an  abundance  of  fine  thoroughly  rotted 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  tons  to 
the  acre,  which  should  be  well  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  soil,  and  the  ground  should 
be  put  in  good  condition  by  thoroughly 
harrowing  and  fining  it.  The  cloves  or 
sets  are  planted  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
in  tin*  same  manner  as  the  onion,  except 
that  the  sets  should  be  planted  five  to 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Cultivation 
is  commenced  as  soon  as  the  tops  appear 
sufficiently  to  define  the  row,  and  should 
be  continued  every  10  days  or  so,  until 
within  two  or  three  weeks  of  time  of 
ripening,  which  is  during  the  latter  half 
of  August.  This  soil  should  be  kept  in 
good  tilth  around  the  plants  and  between 
the  rows  at  all  times,  and  perfectly  free 
from  weeds.  As  soon  as  mature,  the 
crop  must  be  harvested  and  placed  in 
a  well-ventilated  shed  or  elsewhere  un- 
der  cover  for  curing.  k. 


Great  Value  of  Hay  Caps. 

I  have  used  hay  caps  on  my  farm  and 
consider  them  quite  essential  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  first-class  hay  for  dairy  cattle,  and 
in  fact  for  any  farm  stock.  The  greatest 
feeding  value  can  be  secured  in  no  other 
way.  However,  I  do  not  consider  it 
would  pay  to  use  them  if  the  hay  were 
to  be  sold  from  the  farm,  as  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  would  bring  nothing  in  return  on 
the  market;  the  average  consumer  is  not 
educated  up  to  that  standard  as  yet,  and 
would  pay  no  more  for  hay  cured  that  way 
than  in  the  usual  way.  For  my  own 
feeding  I  would  consider  no  other  way 
for  clover,  Timothy  or  Alfalfa  (50  per 
cent  better).  EDWIN  E.  LINTON. 


NEW-YORKER 

A  Roof  of  Concrete. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  plan  of  substituting  a 
thin  layer  of  concrete  for  roofing  mate¬ 
rial  in  place  of  shingles  or  metal.  After 
a  time  this  discussion  died  out,  but  now 
and  then  we  have  questions  about  it. 
Recently  a  reader  in  Massachusetts 
wrote  that  he  has  a  piazza  with  a  tar 
and  gravel  roof,  which  he  wants  to  cover 
with  concrete.  The  following  plan  for 
doing  the  work  comes  from  an  exper¬ 
ienced  hand : 

“The  gravel  and  tar  should  be  removed 
down  to  the  boards,  and  on  these  boards 
should  be  placed  expanded  metal  lathing. 
The  metal  lathing  should  be  supported 
about  one  inch  from  the  boards.  The 
mortar  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  Portland  cement  to  three 
parts  clean  coarse  sand.  The  cement 
mortar  should  be  mixed  dry  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  run  and  should  then  be 
plastered  on  to  the  roof,  pushing  the 
mortar  well  through  the  lathing  so  that 
it  rests  on  the  boards.  The  minimum 
thickness  necessary  is  about  two  inches 
and  any  increased  thickness  will  be  on 
the  side  of  safety.  After  the  l'oof  is 
completed,  it  should  be  finished  with  a 
smooth  surface  and  the  top  painted  with 
neat  cement  made  by  mixing  cement  and 
water  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
If  these  directions  are  followed  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  durable  roof  will  result.” 

Getting  Rid  of  Bats. 

In  the  attic  of  my  house  and  also  in 
the  barn  there  are  hundreds  of  bats,  and 
if  there  is  anything  you  can  suggest  that 
could  be  used  either  to  destroy  them  or 
make  them  vacate,  whichever  would  be 
considered  the  best,  I  would  like  advice. 
Or  do  you  think  any  good  can  come  by 
leaving  them  alone?  Would  they  keep 
flies,  etc.,  away?  P.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

We  had  this  question  up  some  months 
ago  with  quite  a  full  discussion  of  it.  The 
best  thing,  of  course,  is  to  find  where  the 
bats  worked  into  the  attic  and  close  up 
every  hole.  That  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  keeping  them  out.  These  bats  are 
very  offensive ;  they  probably  destroy  a 
good  many  flies  and  mosquitoes,  but  the 
odor  will  be  almost  unbearable  in  the 
Summer.  Several  of  our  readers  report 
fine  success  in  smoking  out  the  bats  with 
sulphur  fumes.  The  plan  is  to  wait  until 
daytime  xvlien  the  bats  are  in  the  attic. 
Then  close  up  all  the  holes  you  can  find 
and  burn  a  good  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
the  usual  way  inside  tin*  room  where  the 
bats  are  congregated.  This  will  kill  most 
of  the  bats  and  drive  the  others  out,  and 
usually  with  two  applications  the  bats 
will  leave  and  never  return.  There  seems 
to  he  no  question  that  these  hats,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  other  filthy  habits,  bring 
lice  and  bedbugs  into  the  house. 


When  Is  the  Grass  Ready  to  be  Cut? 

Timothy  or  “Herd’s  grass”  so-called  is 
the  most  widely  grown  of  all  grasses. 
Timothy  should  be  cut  from  the  time  it  is 
in  full  bloom  until  just  before  the  seeds 
begin  to  harden.  If  one  has  a  number  of 
acres  to  mow  over,  the  time  to  begin  is 
when  the  Timothy  is  in  full  bloom.  At 
this  time  the  heads  of  the  grass  will  be 
covered  with  a  Muish  downy  covering, 
the  bloom.  In  this  climate  Timothy  is 
usually  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  4th  of  July. 
Red  and  Alsike  clover  should  be  cut  when 
the  blossoms  are  just  beginning  to  turn 
brown.  As  one  looks  over  the  field  he 
sees  the  masses  of  pink  spotted  here  and 
there  with  brown.  Stands  of  Timothy, 
Red-top  and  Red  and  Alsike  clover  are 
very  common.  The  time  of  cutting  this 
combination  depends  somewhat  upon 
which  grass  predominates.  If  the  stand 
is  mostly  clover  it  will  need  to  be  cut  as 
described  above  for  clover.  This  will  be 
a  little  before  the  Timothy  is  ready.  If 
the  stand  is  mostly  Timothy,  the  reverse 
will  be  true.  H.  F.  judkins. 

Connecticut. 

Cut  Grass  and  Wait. 

The  hay  or  grass  in  this  section  is 
mostly  mixed  grasses,  very  little  clover, 
and  should  be  all  cut  in  one  week  to  10 
days.  On  a  large  farm  one  must  hustle, 
put  in  all  the  day  to  get  through  and 
some  more.  Then  I  plan  to  get  down  all 
we  can  handle — 10  to  30  loads,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  good  weather;  after 
it  is  wilted  rage  in  as  large  windrows  as 
the  loader  will  handle,  and  leave  until  fit 
for  throwing  in.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  tedder  over  these  wind¬ 
rows,  but  don’t  do  so  unless  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  it  is  in  better  shape  to  load  be¬ 
fore  tedding.  Three  good  men  will  han¬ 
dle  20  loads  in  a  day.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  bunch  the  hay  ; 
never  leave  in  swath  over  night  after  it 
is  worked.  When  it  is  bad  weather  stop 
haying  and  pull  weeds.  C.  o.  G. 

Sit.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


STANDARD 

BINDER 
TWINE 

-  $7.90  per  Cwt.  F.O.B.  Alle¬ 
gan,  Chicago  or  Dayton.O. 
QUALITY  GUARANTEED.  None 
better.  500  ft.  to  pound. 
80  lbs.  tensile  strength. 
Insect  proof.  S7.90  prompt 
order,  or  basis  present 
value.  Every  indication 
points  to  the  wisdom  of  buying  twine  early  this  year. 

I  Save  You  Money  on  Other  Farm  Necessities 

Write  today  for  special  Price  List  No.  so 


A.  H.  FOSTER 


THE  FARMERS* 
FRIEND 


Allegan,  Mich. 


Ri  «  rl  Tna/I n  7&c- 1  b.  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
*■  ’vine  Agents  Wanted.  Sample  and 
Catalogue  Free.  Thco.  Hurt  A-  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

/ — *1  •  Everlasting  AIT  t  f 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  1  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa”, 
and  sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


CW  IP  IP  T  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
vj  T  v  »  treated  for  full,  quick  germination. 

ar\X It'D  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

yVJ  V  JCvK  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

ITAR  C  A  I  C— Sweet  Potato  Plants,  100 
‘  Vf'  50c.  000,  $1.00.  Postpaid. 

$‘-’.00  per  1,000.  Tomato,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Catalogue 

Free.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  HARTLY,  DEL. 


rOMATfl- PEPPER— EGG— SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY 

IMTIHiU  PLANTS.  Price  List  on  application. 


CUNO  BECKER, 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  SWEET  POTATO.  TOMATO,  PEPPER, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  EGG  PLANTS 
Leading  varieties.  Large  or  small  lots,  by  express  or 
mail.  Catalogue  free. 

HAH I{  Y  I..  NQl  IKES  Kemsenburg,  N\  Y. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  JS’® 

l.OOO,  $8.50  per  10,000:  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.60 
per  l.OOO;  CAELIKLOWER,  PEPPERS,  E00  PLANTS,  $2.50 
per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  i.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


ForSale:  500,000  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Cabbage.  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  Plants.  Send 
for  price  list.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  ROMANCE 
SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Caleb  Hogg*  k  Sun,  Cheswold,  Del 


D I  n  n+C- ^ Tomato,  Cabbage,  Pepper  and  Cel- 
i  I  Cl  I  I  19  ery.  Also  Belgian  Hares.  Prices 
reasonable.  CHESTER  N.  BE  VINE.  Cheswold,  Delaware 


PLANTS— Leading  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  $1;  Cab- 
*  bage,75c. ;  Peppers,  $1.25;  Cauliflower. $2. 50;  Celery, 
$1.50  per  1,000.  Pamphlet  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Vpirplahlp  Planlo- Tomato'  Pepper,  Celery,  Cauli- 
logoiduio  rialtlo  flower.  Cabbage  and  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Boroo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

RUNNER and  POT-GROWN  forSttmmerand  Pall  Plnnting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburo,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Peach, Truck  and  Berry  Baskets,  Berry 
Crates,  Apple  Boxes,  Ladders,  etc. 
If  rift  for  Catalog 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.60 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 


Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 


Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 
BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 


Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  . .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig- 


Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Y  orker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


The  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Belts. 

Part  II. 

I-xsect  Foes. — The  most  injurious  in¬ 
soot  that  the  vineyardists  have  had  to 
deal  with  in  the  Chautauqua  region  is  the 
Grape  root-worm.  This  beetle  in  its 
larval  stage  eats  the  fibrous  roots  and 
rootlets  of  the  vine,  during  late  Summer 
and  Fall,  and  emerges  as  a  beetle  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  June  and  early  July,  when  it 
feeds  on  the  foliage  for  a  few  weeks.  At 
this  stage  the  insects  may  he  controlled 
by  thorough  spraying  with  an  arsenical 
poison.  Vineyards  that  are  located  on 
wet  soils  or  those  that  have  become  weak¬ 
ened  from  lack  of  tillage,  fertilization  or 
other  omissions,  suffer  in  greater  degree 
from  the  presence  of  this  pest  than  those 
that  are  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Grape  leaf-hopper  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  attacks  the  foliage  in  injurious  num¬ 
bers,  thereby  retarding  wood  and  fruit 
maturity.  The  clearing  of  waste  head¬ 
lands  and  the  removal  of  all  rubbish  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  vineyards,  whereby  the  hi¬ 
bernating  places  are  destroyed,  is  an  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  control.  Spraying  when 
an  abundance  of  the  newl.v-liatched 
nymphs  are  found  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  and  water  is  also  very  effective. 
1  he  two  methods  of  control,  however, 
should  supplement  one  another.  In  cer¬ 
tain  vineyards  the  steely  beetle  and  the 
rose-chafer  are  more  or  less  injurious, 
but  control  methods  that  are  effective 
have  been  worked  out  for  these,  so  that 
very  little  injury  need  result  from  their 
presence. 

Tillage. — Frequent  and  thorough  til¬ 
lage  is  necessary  and  is  the  rule  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  region.  The  first  Spring 
operation  is  the  plowing  with  the  single 
horse  and  gang  or  two-horse  plow.  This 
is  done  as  soon  as  weather  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  The  subsequent  tillage  is 
done  with  the  grape  horse  hoe,  hand  hoe, 
spring- too th  harrow,  disk  and  diamond- 
tooth  cultivator.  This  is  continued  at 
frequent  intervals  up  till  about  the  first 
of  August  when  the  green  manures  are 
seeded. 

Stable  Manure. — Very  little  stock  is 
kept  in  the  Belt,  so  that  if  stable  manure 
is  used  in  any  quantity  it  must  be 
brought  in  from  the  outside.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  purchase  annually  carloads  from  the 
Chicago  or  Buffalo  stock  yards.  The 
prices  for  this  ranges  from  $18  to  $30  per 
carload  at  the  point  of  shipment,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  kind.  Manure  applications 
made  in  this  manner  are  rather  expensive, 
while  the  supply  in  many  years  is  not  de¬ 
pendable.  The  average  application  con¬ 
sists  of  two  or  three  forkfuls  piled  around 
the  base  of  the  vine.  The  method  of  ap¬ 
plication  is  questionable,  while  the 
amount  seems  insufficient  to  supply  the 
necessary  essential  fertility  elements.  It 
is  probable  that  the  greatest  good  that 
comes  from  the  use  of  such  manure  and 
in  so  small  amounts  is  in  the  mechanical 
improvement  of  the  soil.  That  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  vineyards  in  a  vigorous 
condition  without  the  use  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  but  through  the  use  of  green  ma¬ 
nures  and  commercial  fertilizers  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated. 

Harvesting. — The  harvest  period  is  a 
busy  one  in  the  Grape  Belt.  The  time  of 
beginning  varies  from  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  first  of  October,  and  in 
some  seasons  even  a  little  earlier  or  later. 
If  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  unfermented  grape  juice,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  crop  stay  on  the  vines  till 
the  sugar  content  is  at  its  maximum. 
Harvesting  for  shipment  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets  is  begun  some  time  previous  to  that 
for  the  juice  factories.  If  the  crop  is  to 
be  shipped  for  dessert  purposes  it  is 
packed  in  four,  eight  and  20-pound  bas¬ 
kets.  The  four-pound  baskets  are  used 
largely  in  packing  the  early  varieties  such 
as  Moore  Early,  Worden,  Champion,  etc. 
The  packing  in  the  eight-pound  baskets  is 
done  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  packing 
house.  The  20-pound  baskets  are  usually 
picked  and  packed  in  the  field  at  one  op¬ 
eration.  Good  packers  are  in  demand  and 
command  very  fair  wages.  The  grapes 
for  the  unfermented  juice  factories  are 
picked  in  crates,  holding  about  24 
pounds  net,  furnished  by  the  factories. 

The  Factory  Demand.— A  crate  of 


grapes  intended  for  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  is  in  every  way  the  equal  of  the 
best  basket  pack.  Others  accept  a  quality 
much  inferior  to  the  basket  grade  with  a 
price  commensurate.  A  few  manufactur¬ 
ers  accept  only  sprayed  fruit.  For  the 
first  time  in  1014  a  minimum  price  was 
established  by  some  in  midsummer  for 
crops  conforming  to  the  desired  quality. 
This  important  innovation  by  one  of  the 
largest  producers  had  a  decided  tendency 
to  steady  the  market  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  Before  a  contract  is  offered  to  the 
grower  the  manufacturer’s  inspector  goes 
through  the  vineyards  and  determines 
whether  the  crop  will  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  If  it  is  found  satisfactory  the 
grower  then  signs  a  contract  to  furnish  a 
stated  number  of  tons  of  grapes,  well 
ripened  and  free  from  the  injuries  of  in¬ 
sects,  hail,  etc.  If  the  grower  later  finds 
that  he  cannot  furnish  the  tonnage  agreed 
upon  he  informs  the  purchaser.  The  time 
for  beginning  the  picking  is  sent  to  each 
grower,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage  he 
can  deliver  each  day.  Grates  are  secured 
from  the  factory  by  those  who  are  within 
hauling  distance,  or  from  the  cars  by 
those  who  must  make  shipments  by 
freight.  The  price  is  made  on  delivery 
to  the  factory  or  to  the  cars,  and  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  At  both  places  in¬ 
spectors  are  stationed  who  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  each  load  presented  at  the  car  for 
defects,  especially  as  to  ripeness.  Single 
crates  and  sometimes  entire  loads  are  re¬ 
fused  for  not  meeting  the  requirements 
already  mentioned.  f.  e.  g. 


Rhubarb  from  Seed. 

Several  years  ago.  1912,  T  bought  rhu¬ 
barb  seed  and  sowed  it,  and  it  came  up, 
making  good  plants.  The  following 
Spring  I  dug  them  up  and  set  them  out 
in  their  permanent  place;  last  season  and 
this  season  the  stalks  are  only  as  large 
as  a  lead  pencil,  and  they  have  many  seed 
heads.  What  can  I  do  with  them  to  make 
them  bear  large  stalks,  or  do  you  think 
them  worthless?  Please  advise  the  proper 
method  of  treatment.  w.  h.  h, 

Colfax,  Iowa. 

Uniformity  in  the  size  of  stalks  pro¬ 
duced  by  plants  grown  from  seed  is  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  experienced  in  rhubarb  cul¬ 
ture.  There  will  always  be  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  plants  that  will  produce 
nothing  but  small  spindling  stalks,  entire¬ 
ly  unfit  for  market,  but  that  every  plant 
should  prove  worthless,  would  be  very 
rare  indeed.  Such  a  phenomenon  would 
hardly  be  conceivable.  Yet  it  might  be 
possible.  Adverse  soil  conditions  are  in 
most  cases  responsible  for  such  failures. 
Rhubarb,  like  all  vegetables,  thrives  best 
in  a  well-drained,  deep,  rich  sandy  loam, 
but  will  do  quite  well  in  any  kind  of  good 
soil  if  well  drained.  The  plant  is  a  gross 
feeder  and  should  be  liberally  supplied 
with  old  well-rotted  manure.  When  set 
in  the  field  three  or  four  shovelfuls  to 
each  plant,  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  should  be  applied,  and  annual 
mulchings  of  coarse  manure  around  the 
plants  at  beginning  of  Winter,  should 
also  be  given,  and  worked  in  the  soil 
around  the  plants  as  early  in  Spring  as 
the  growth  appears. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  for  a  rhubarb 
plantation  should  be  quite  thorough.  The 
plants  make  long  tap-roots  that  penetrate 
the  soil  to  quite  a  depth,  therefore  the 
ground  should  be  broken  up  quite  deep. 
Some  growers  advocate  subsoiling  to  a 
depth  of  IS  inches,  especially  if  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  naturally  hard  and  heavy.  They 
claim  it  pays  to  go  to  the  extra  expense 
of  subsoiliug  for  this  crop.  However, 
very  good  crops  of  this  vegetable  can  be 
grown  on  ground  that  has  not  been  sub¬ 
soiled,  if  plenty  of  good  manure  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cultivation  is  given.  While  the  di¬ 
vided  plants  will  be  considerably  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  those  produced  from  seed,  it 
pays  to  plant  them,  especially  if  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  for  marketing,  as  each  plant  under 
proper  culture  will  produce  stalks  of 
nearly  uniform  size.  But  in  purchasing 
such  plants  one  should  be  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  they  are  taken  from  plants  of  tested 
value  that  were  propagated  from  divis¬ 
ions.  Otherwise  you  might  be  no  better 
off  than  if  seedlings  were  used.  k. 


Stout  Wife:  “How  do  you  like  my 
masquerade  costume?  I’m  a  page.”  Hus¬ 
band:  “Page?  You  look  more  like  a  vol¬ 
ume.” — Princeton  Tiger. 


Only 

$192> 

for  this 

Ford 

Starter 


Costs  little  to  buy 
Costs  little  to  install 
Costs  nothing  to  operate 

No  batteries  to  buy  and  bother  with,  nothing  to  get  out  of  kilter,  and  not  a  cent 
for  up-keep.  The  Boston  Starter  turns  your  engine  every  time,  guaranteed  to 
start  any  engine  that  s  startable.  Doesn’t  disfigure  your  car,  adds  only  a  few 
pounds  to  the  weight  —  but  adds  100%  to  the  value.  Put  your  crank  in  your 
tool-box,  stay  in  your  seat.  $19.75  is  a  small  price  —  poor  pay  for  sweating 
yourself  sick  over  a  crank,  with  the  risk  of  back-firing  your  wrist  off.  Get  a 
Boston  Starter,  take  things  easy,  and  really  enjoy  your  car. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the 


Boston  Starter 

If  he  doesn’t  Have  the  Boston  Starter.send  us  his  name  and  we’ll  mail  full  details  and 
information  where  you  can  see  this  Starter  demonstrated.  Write  nearest  office  at  once 

Automatic  Appliance  Co. 

172  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  I  304  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
1876  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  |  715  Main  Street.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


cFor  All  Ycur  HEAVY  Work 

You  have  scores  of  tilings  daily  to  be 
hoisted,  lowered  or  hauled,  such  as  un¬ 
loading  hay  or  grain,  hauling  timbers,  ele¬ 
vating  ice,  driving  fence  posts,  loading  or 
unloading  coal,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
fruit,  etc.  Let  us  help  you  save  money, 
work  and  two-thirdsof  your  time  with  an 


Ireland  Geared  Hoist 

Operates  Safely  and  Easily 

Special  pulley  for  your  engine. 

Guaranteed  every  way.  Write 
for  hoist  circulars — also  about 
our  drax?  saws,  wood  saws, 
saw  mills  and  shingle  mills. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
l22  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 

—  -  ALL  SIZES  STONE  - 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 


WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  “B,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  anil  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


“FUMA 

depredati 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

Lime  and  Sulphur  for  spraying  purposes 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL.  CO.,  "  "  ' 


| J,  KILLS  Prairie 
Dogs,  Woodchucks, 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
d  e  p  red  ations  by  using 
Also  mfrs. 
of  Solution 


).,  Pena  Yan,  N,  Y. 


PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN  ONE  SEASON 


This  is  the  record  of  these  great  hay-saving,  money-making  stack  cov¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  on  thousands  of  farms.  They  save  enough  to 
pay  for  themselves— and  more— on  the  very  first  stacks  they  cover  They 
save  ALL  the  hay.  They  save  extra  hauling  and  handling.  They  save 
extra  wagons  and  teams  and  men. 

MARTIN  METAL  STACK  COVERS 

Make  your  hay  cure  bettor,  irrado  better  and  brirur  you  at  leant  SI  mors  ner  ton’ 

SPECIAL  OSbS’w re  “?y.  Pilt  T  an,,11  Guaranteed  to  laut  for  yj£s.' 

G  LA  Li  F  I,lt.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature  and  introductory  price. 

Martin  Metal  Stack  Cover  Company,  300  No.  Mosley, Wichita. Kansas 

Stocks  earned  at  Wichita.  Kao.:  Portland,  Ore.;  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Omaha.  Ned). 


More  bales  per  hour. 
Fast,  big  feed— won’t 
choke.  Dense,uniform 


4  J  bales  that  pack  better  and  bring  higher  prices.  Many 

exclusive  construction  advantages.  Must  be  seen  to  ba 
appreciated.  L.  J.  Campbell,  Caldwell,  Kang.,  writes: 
“The  most  perfect  baler  I  ever  saw.”  You’ll  agree.  40 

\  V**2**"^  styles  and  sizes.  WRITE  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG  I 

and  tell  us  what  you  bale.  We'll  recommend  best  machine  for  you.  a 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY,  2044  Hampshire  Street,  Quincy,  III.  % 


AY  BA 


can't 

belt. 

right 


block 

make 


Coupled 
Up  Short 


Get  These 


Profits 


Now  men  everywhere  are  making  big  money  with  the 
famous  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  (Motor  Power).  $10—  ^ 
$15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common.  ivjftfL 

foe  Sisfiif  in  a  short  time  from  „ 

■  VI  lldcn  thenmfita  RnliH 


/ S  I VI  livcia  the  profits.  Solid  ./5V 
steel  construction— certain  sure  op- 
eration.  Makes  its  own  do  wer 
from  simple, sturdy  Sand-  - 
wich  tras  engine  (4,  „  _ |t* 

G  or  8  H.  P.)  ^ 

on  same 
truck. 


Y  «  \  Heavy 

■  \  slip"  steel 

Friction  clutch 
on  Press.  Simply  Hwa 
bay  and  turns  out  solid ,  h: 
bales.  Simple  self  feeder  and 
dropper.  Knaino  with  magneto.  Wo 
Horse  and  Bolt  Power  Presses  too.  Write 


Easy 
to  Turn 


Can  Start  or 
Stop  Instantly 


Get  Our 
Free  Book 

.Tone  Tell"  pictures  and 
describes  these  greut  presses. 
Write  for  a  copy  now. 


SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,520  Oak  Si.  Sandwich,  III 

Bos  520 .  Council  Bluffs,  lo.— Bos  520  •  Kansas  Cilf,  Mo.  Bali,.* 
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Farm  Water  Problems 


Old  Well  as  Cesspool. 

The  sink  drain  at  our  New  Hampshire 
farm  is  on  the  surface,  and  we  wish  to 
put  it  underground.  Thirty  feet  from  the 
house  is  an  old.  abandoned  well.  Would 
it  he  safe  to  drain  the  sewer  into  this 
well?  If  not.  how  far  from  the  house 
should  the  cesspool  be  made  and  how 
deep  ought  it  to  be?  Should  it  be  lined 
with  stones?  This  old  well  is  down  hill 
from  the  well  supplying  the  family,  and 
about  100  feet  away.  The  family  well  is 
a  drilled  well.  c.  E.  A. 

Virginia. 

If  the  proposed  drain  is  to  take  liquids 
from  a  sink  only,  the  abandoned  well 
would  be  an  ideal  outlet  for  it,  and,  even 
if  a  water  closet  is  to  be  connected  with 
it,  this  deep  well  will  probably  be  entire¬ 
ly  safe.  No  one  can  say  positively,  how¬ 
ever,  what  the  underground  water  chan¬ 
nels  are,  and,  even  though  a  cesspool  is 
below  and  a  hundred  feet  away  from  a 
well,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  it 
may  pollute  the  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  cesspool  might  be  situated  above  and 
close  to  a  well  without  contaminating  it, 
a  ledge  of  impermeable  rock  might  lie  be¬ 
tween.  Ordinarily,  a  cesspool  100  feet 
or  more  from  a  well  and  on  the  downhill 
side  may  be  considered  safe,  and,  from 
your  description,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
use  this  old  well.  The  fact  that  the 
family  well  is  a  drilled  well  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  safeguard.  M.  B.  D. 


Pump  Away  from  Well. 

On  page  727  is  the  inquiry  of  H.  II., 
who  wishes  to  locate  a  pump  several  feet 
from  the  well.  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  pumps,  and  the  last  pump  I 
put  in  I  located  40  feet  from  the  well,  and 
was  surprised  by  the  ease  with  which  it 
worked,  as  it  drew  water  through  about 


55  feet  of  pipe.  In  putting  in  this  pump, 
however,  I  took  the  advice  of  the  man  of 
whom  I  bought  it,  and  who  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  oldest  pump  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  in  the  United  States,  and 
put  in  my  pump  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  shown  in  the  enclosed  sketch,  with 
two  air  spaces  in  the  pipe ;  one  at  the 
well  and  one  near  the  pump.  By  this 
means  I  avoid  pumping  a  column  of  water 
50  feet  long  through  a  pipe  and  bringing 
to  a  dead  stop  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump 
as  I  should  have  to  do  if  it  were  not  for 
the  air  spaces.  As  it  takes  10  or  15 
strokes  to  pump  a  pail  of  water,  think  of 
the  energy  wasted  if  this  column  of  water 
is  brought  to  a  full  stop  at  every  stroke ! 
If  the  pump  is  to  be  located  where  it  will 
be  exposed  to  frost  I  would  not  think  of 
using  a  pitcher  pump,  but  would  locate 
the  cylinder  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Mine  is  five  feet 
down,  and  the  pipe  leading  from  the  well 
the  same  depth.  With  a  small  vent  in 
the  pipe  above  the  cylinder  I  have  had 
no  serious  trouble  from  frost.  w.  w.  G. 

Formerly  we  pumped  water  from  a 
spring  to  the  house,  distance  of  about 
17  rods, ‘  through  a  lead  pipe,  %-inch 
bore.  The  water  had  to  be  raised  per¬ 
pendicularly  (or  uphill)  six  or  seven 
feet.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  pumping 
with  a  good  pump.  When  the  woods 
were  cleared  on  the  hill  above  the  spring 
it  failed.  Mr.  Warburton,  a  neighbor, 
pumps  from  a  never-failing  spring  to  his 
house  (a  distance  of  10  rods)  through  an 
iron  pipe,  one  inch  bore,'  with  a  rise  of 
five  or  six  feet.  He  pumps  from  the 
same  spring  to  his  barn  to  water  all  his 
cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  a  distance  of 
about  five  rods,  and  a  rise  of  five  or  six 
feet.  I  have  tried  his  pumps,  which  are 
good  ones.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  get 
the  water  started,  but  when  started 
pumps  no  harder  than  though  the  pump 
was  beside  the  spring. 

Potatoes  designed  for  human  food 


should  be  raised  only  on  sod  land  that 
has  not  been  manured  with  stable  dung 
for  three  years.  The  yield  will  be  less, 
but  the  quality  much  better.  Raised  on 
land  freshly  manured  the  potatoes  will  be 
watery  and  taste  rank.  The  best  pota¬ 
toes  I  ever  ate  were  raised  on  new  land 
lately  cleared  of  the  woods.  They  were 
dry,  mealy,  sweet  and  delicious.  A  per¬ 
son  could  make  out  a  full  meal  on  such 
potatoes  and  butter.  It  may  be  that  the 
secret  of  the  Maine  farmer’s  success  is 
in  raising  potatoes  on  a  clover  sod  that 
has  not  been  lately  manured. 

J.  W.  INGHAM. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  large  part  of  the  best 
Maine  potatoes  are  grown  on  clover  sod 
with  heavy  dressings  of  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers.  The  “quality”  which  usually 
means  the  per  cent  of  starch  in  the  tuber, 
seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  variety. 
Varieties  seem  to  differ  in  this  respect 
almost  as  much  as  Jersey  or  Holstein 
cows  differ  in  the  fat  content  of  their 
milk.  Chemical  fertilizer  containing  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  gives  a  high  quality  of 
potato. 


Cistern  Filter. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  filter  to  use  in 
a  cistern,  also  how  prevent  the  first  water 
flowing  into  the  new  cistern  from  becom¬ 
ing  hard?  w.  c.  K. 

Montgomery,  Ill. 

The  most  simple  cistern  filter  is  made 
by  building  a  wall  of  porous  brick  across 
the  cistern  to  divide  it  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  from  the  smaller  of  which  the 
water  is  pumped  after  it  has  seeped 
through  the  brick.  A  second  cistern,  or 
chamber,  may  be  built  outside  the  first 
and  in  the  bottom  of  this  there  may  be 
placed  gravel,  crushed  charcoal,  and  fine 
sand  in  successive  layers,  each  about  a 
foot  thick,  the  gravel  at  the  top.  A  pipe 
from  the  bottom  of  this  filter  chamber 
connecting  with  the  storage  cistern  car¬ 
ries  the  filtered  water  into  the  latter.  The 
filter  chamber  must  have  considerable  ca¬ 
pacity  above  the  layer  of  gravel,  of 
course,  and  must  be  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  storage  cistern.  All  construction 
is  best  made  from  concrete.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Deep  Well. — The  IT.  S.  Geological 
Survey  tells  of  a  deep  well  recently 
drilled  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  well 
went  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet  below  sea 
level.  There  was  found  a  natural  flow 
of  fine  soft  water,  which  yields  over  one- 
half  million  gallons  a  day.  It  is  found 
that  the  temperature  of  this  water  as  it 
flows  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  is 
90%  deg.  which  is  35  to  40  deg.  warmer 
than  water  obtained  from  wells  less  than 
100  feet  deep.  By  studying  the  layers 
of  soil  through  which  this  well  was  dug, 
some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
geology  of  South  Carolina  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  The  engineers  find  the  shells  of 
one  species  of  the  oyster  family  some  80 
feet  below  the  surface.  This  shell  tells 
a  story  to  students  of  earth  history.  They 
conclude  that  when  this  oyster  was  alive 
it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the 
present  side  of  Charleston,  and  probably 
a  space  100  miles  or  more  inland  was 
then  covered  by  the  ocean.  The  rivers 
flowing  from  the  land  carried  mud  and 
sand  until  they  slowly  filled  in  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  the  dry  land  appeared  above 
the  water. 


Names  Of  Streams. — The  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  gives  the  queer  names  of 
rivers  and  streams  in  Iowa.  You  would 
know  from  these  names  that  Iowa  is  a 
farming  State :  “First  there  is  a  Farm 
Creek,  so  that  Farmers  Creek  is  not  out 
of  place;  then  there  is  a  Chicken  Creek, 
a  Duck  Creek,  a  Goose  Creek,  a  number 
of  Turkey  creeks,  as  -well  as  Pigeon 
Creek.  There  are  Fox,  Hawk,  and  Rat 
creeks  to  devour  the  domestic  animals, 
and  some  Crow  creeks,  while  there  is  also 
a  Fly  Creek  and  Mosquito  Creek  to 
worry  the  Summer  boarders.  Milk  and 
Cold  Water  creeks  are  present,  likewise 
a  Hog  Run  and  a  Mud  Creek,  so  that 
Bacon  Creek  is  not  strange.  It  is  fitting 
that  with  a  Bee  Creek  and  a  Bee  Branch 
there  should  also  be  a  Honey  Creek. 
There  are  a  couple  of  Cherry  creeks,  a 
Crabapple  Creek,  and  plenty  of  Plum 
creeks,  and  for  wild  animals  we  have 
Bear,  Beaver.  Buck,  Crane,  Deer,  Doe, 
Elk,  Otter,  Panther.  Raccoon,  Skunk, 
and  V  olf  creeks.  With  a  Keg  Creek  there 
is  a  Whiskey  Creek  and  a  Whiskey  Run. 
Finally  there  is  a  Purgatory  Creek.” 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC.— George  L.  Newberry,  of 
Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  a  professional  airman, 
fell  and  was  killed  May  31,  at  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  while  making  a  flight  at  a  picnic.  He 
went  up  in  a  biplane  and  was  making 
ready  to  return  to  the  ground  when  the 
machine  suddenly  tipped  and  dashed  to 
earth,  a  distance  of  between  40  and  50 
feet. 

Fumes  from  tons  of  burning  sulphur 
overpowered  a  score  of  firemen  June  1  in 
a  .$100,000  four-alarm  fire  which  swept 
away  part  of  the  Sixth  street  basin  of  the 
Gowanus  Canal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Governor  Williams  ordered  a  company 
of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard  .Tune  1 
to  assist  the  sheriff’s  force  of  Garfield 
County  in  quelling  riots  growing  out  of 
the  demands  of  more  than  500  men,  who 
have  been  in  Enid  for  nearly  a  week 
waiting  for  work  in  the  harvest  fields. 
Two  hundred  men  were  escorted  to  the 
railroad  stations,  placed  aboard  freight 
trains  and  told  to  leave.  More  than  a 
hundred  others  who  arrived  in  the  city  at 
the  same  time  were  warned  to  leave  at 
once. 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  19  more  or 
less  seriously  injured  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
June  1,  when  a  large  passenger  automo¬ 
bile  truck  fell  over  a  high  embankment 
about  five  miles  east  of  Dallas.  The  party 
was  returning  from  an  entertainment  at 
an  orphan  home  east  of  the  city  and  the 
driver  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road 
while  turning  aside  to  let  an  automobile 
pass. 

While  firemen  fought  a  spectacular 
$50,000  fire  in  a  six-story  loft  building  in 
Pearl  street,  New  York,  .Tune  1,  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
scene,  with  the  result  that  pickpockets  be¬ 
came  almost  as  busy  as  the  fire  fighters. 
Two  firemen  were  injured  while  at  work. 

President  Wilson  signed  an  executive 
order  .Tune  1  placing  Mrs.  F.  Pierard,  of 
Sausalito,  Cal.,  on  the  roll  of  employees 
of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  as  seam¬ 
stress  and  flagmaker  without  civil  service 
examination.  Mrs.  Pierard’s  husband  was 
chief  gunner’s  mate  on  the  submarine  F-4, 
lost  two  months  ago  near  Honolulu.  Mrs. 
Pierard  is  the  mother  of  twins  seven¬ 
teen  months  old.  She  supports  them  and 
her  invalid  sister.  Mrs.  Lunger,  whose 
husband  also  went  down  with  the  F-4. 
The  appointment  was  recommended  by 
Secretary  Daniels,  who  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Pierard  a  pathetic  letter  describing 
her  plight. 

W.  W.  Whyard.  Democratic  boss  of 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  was  sentenced 
to  eight  months  impi  isonment  and  fined 
$250  and  James  Boyd,  a  road  inspector, 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  pen¬ 
itentiary  June  1  by  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  A.  S.  Tompkins  for  conspiring  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  State  in  road  work.  The  Aetna 
Construction  Company,  of  which  Whyard 
was  head,  was  fined  $250. 

Greek  letter  fraternity  men  cannot  at¬ 
tend  any  of  the  State  schools  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  This  xvas  decided  June  1  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  up¬ 
held  the  law  barring  fraternity  members 
from  Mississippi  schools. 

Admiral  Fletcher’s  fleet  of  battleships 
and  destroyers  will  not  go  through  the 
Panama  Canal  on  July  4,  as  originally 
planned.  Instead  they  will  remain  in  the 
Atlantic  for  some  time — at  least  until 
the  present  European  situation  clears  up 
considerably. 

Beginning  with  midnight  June  1,  the 
travelling  man  or  woman  who  carries 
more  than  $100  worth  of  baggage  on  a 
railroad  journey  will  have  to  pay  the 
freight.  This  is  required  by  the  Cummins 
amendment  to  the  rate  act  which  pro¬ 
hibits  a  railroad  from  making  any  limi¬ 
tation  on  its  liability  in  either  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  baggage  or  freight.  If  the 
baggage  is  valued  at  more  than  $100  the 
traveller  will  be  requiied  to  pay  10  cents 
for  each  excess  unit  of  $100  or  fraction 
thereof.  This  may  result  in  a  good  many 
complaints,  but  the  law  will  be  observed 
by  the  railways  and  enforced  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission.  Railway 
officials  believe  that  a  marked  decline  in 
the  weight  of  baggage  will  result.  The 
new  law  is  one  of  the  “reform”  notions 
written  into  the  statutes  by  Senator 
Cummins,  author  of  the  “Iowa  idea.” 

The  largest  check  ever  written  in  this 
city  was  drawn  on  the  National  City 
Bank  June  1  by  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  It 
was  for  between  $92,090,000  and  $63,000,- 
000.  and  was  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  It  represented  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  $65,000,000 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  general 
mortgage  4%  per  cent  bonds. 

After  it  had  been  raised  from  a  depth 
of  more  than  300  feet  to  within  24  feet 
of  the  surface,  further  salvaging  of  the 
submarine  F-4  at  Honolulu  had  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  June  2  on  account  of  a  large  hole 
in  the  shell  and  danger  of  the  hulk  break¬ 
ing  in  two.  A  new  method  of  lifting  will 
be  tried,  and  a  month’s  delay  isexpected. 
Thirteen  descents  were  made  in  search 
for  the  submerged  submarine  and  every 
one  broke  a  previous  world’s  record.  Five 
of  the  descents  were  made  to  a  depth  of 
306  feet  and  eight  to  275  feet.  The  for' 
mer  world’s  record  was  274  feet. 

Seventy-five  defiant  Ute  Indians  from 
the  Uintah  reservation  in  Southern  Utah, 
have  invaded  Colorado  and  camped  at 
Douglas  Creek  and  White  River,  an  out- 
of-the-way  section  of  Rio  Blanco  County. 
They  assert  that  they  own  the  land  by 
treaties  with  the  Federal  government,  and 
threaten  to  resist  with  arms  any  attempt 
to  drive  them  off.  The  hostile  braves  are 
part  of  the  old  Chief  Ouray’s  tribe. 


June  12,  1915. 

President  Wilson  served  notice  June  2 
on  the  warring  leaders  in  Mexico  that  they 
must  compose  their  differences  “within  a 
very  short  time”  by  setting  up  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  world  in  conscience  may 
recognize  or  the  United  States  will  be 
constrained  to  take  steps  “to  help  Mexico 
save  herself  and  serve  her  people.”  There 
was  no  direct  threat  of  armed  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  President’s  declaration,  but  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  character  may  ultimately  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  President’s 
purpose. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  field  day  for  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen,  at  Raritan 
Valley  Farms,  near  Somerville,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  on  Saturday.  .Tune  19.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  IT.  W.  Collingwood :  an 
official  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  others. 
An  interesting  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Luncheon  will  be  provided  for 
the  guests  by  President  Frelinghuysen. 
Somerville  is  on  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  connecting  points. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  will  hold  an  examination, 
June  19.  for  the  vacancy  in  the  position 
of  division  park  foreman  in  Washington, 
D.  C..  at  a  salary  of  $90  per  month.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  45  years  and  must  have  been  for  not 
less  than  five  years  in  charge  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  gardening  work,  park  mainte¬ 
nance  and  park  improvement,  and  must 
demonstrate  practical  knowledge  of  gar¬ 
dening  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  care 
of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  lawns.  A 
statement  is  also  required  as  to  whether 
applicant  can  ride  a  bicycle. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
State  Florists’  Association,  will  be  held 
at  Ft.  Worth.  July  6-7. 

It  is  reported  that  three  ounces  of  seed 
of  a  new  English  sweet  pea  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  trial  this  season  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  seedsman  for  $417  an  ounce. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  has  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  shipments  of  sugar  beet  seed  from 
Germany  on  condition  that  it  is  shown 
that  the  seed  cannot  be  obtained  else¬ 
where.  that  no  exchange  of  American 
commodities  is  involved  and  that  ship¬ 
ments  be  made  from  a  neutral  port.  The 
State  Department’s  announcement  was: 
“The  British  Foreign  Office  has  announc¬ 
ed  that  the  British  Government  would 
consider  each  case  of  the  exportation  of 
beet  seeds  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States  upon  its  merits  and  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  assurances  of  non-interference 
with  particular  shipments:  (a)  if  it 
shows  that  the  seeds  cannot  be  secured 
except  in  Germany;  (b)  if  there  is  no 
question  of  exchange  of  commodities  with 
Germany  involved,  and  (c)  if  the  seeds 
are  shipped  from  a  neutral  port,  as  Rot¬ 
terdam.” 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Field  Day,  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J.,  June  19. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash. ;  June  21-July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich..  June  23-25. 

Certified  Milk  Producers’  Association 
of  America,  eighth  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  30-July  1. 

Texas  State  Florists’  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  July 
6-7. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention.  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  August  18. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  2S-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Southwestern  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  consignment  sale,  Randolph, 
N.  Y..  Oct.  1. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14.  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co.,  Cal. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1910. 


There  will  be  an  important  meeting  of 
milk  producers  at  Oneida,  N.  Y„  in  the 
City  Hall,  June  12,  1915,  at  10  A.  M. 
All  producers  who  are  interested  in  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  their  milk  are  urged  to  be 
present  or  send  some  one  to  represent 
them,  as  it  is  expected  this  will  be  one  of 
the  biggest  meetings  ever  held  by  pro¬ 
ducers.  GEO.  B.  BROPIIY. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Rose-Chafers. — Our  annual  swarm  of 
the  rose-chafers  has  arrived,  and  I  have 
been  busy  spraying  the  grapevines  and 
rose  bushes.  They  seem  to  be  especially 
fond  of  the  young  bloom  buds  of  the 
grapes,  and  if  not  prevented  will  eat  every 
cluster.  I  am  spraying  with  an  ounce  of 
lead  arsenate  in  a  two-gallon  bucket  and 
am  using  a  sprayer  with  a  stirrup  to 
spray  from  the  bucket ;  have  already 
sprayed  three  times  and  the  bugs  are  get¬ 
ting  scarce.  I  add  to  the  lead  arsenate 
some  corn  syrup  to  make  the  spray  stick, 
and  it  has  always  proved  effectual. 

Early  Tomatoes. — I  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  comparative  test  of  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  the  John  Baer,  Bonny  Best  and 
Earliana  tomatoes.  I  have  rows  of  these 
side  by  side  in  similar  soil  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Bonny  Best  and  Earliana 
were  blooming  and  setting  fruit  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  when  the  John  Baer  had  not 
opened  a  flower,  though  the  plants  are 
rather  stronger  than  the  others.  John 
Baer  did  not  come  up  to  the  claim  for  ex¬ 
tra  earliness  last  year,  being  far  behind 
Earliana  and  I  am  making  a  more  exact 
and  uniform  test  this  year.  John  Baer  is 
an  excellent  tomato,  however. 

Cutworms. — The  Irish  potatoes  have 
been  treated  with  the  same  spray  used 
on  the  grapes  and  roses,  but  the  beetles 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  usual.  But  the 
cutworms  have  been  unusually  abundant, 
and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  in 
spite  of  poisoned  bran  used  liberally. 
They  have  even  attacked  the  clumps  of 
the  hardy  Phlox,  though  a  shoot  or  so 
with  these  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  A  hunt  every  morning  enables 
me  to  find  and  destroy  many. 

Corn  Suckers. — I  am  asked  why  I  do 
not  pull  off  the  suckers  from  the  sweet 
corn.  The  fact  is  I  have  long  ago  found 
that  pulling  suckers  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less  labor,  and  the  plants  seem  to  do  just 
as  well  if  they  are  let  alone,  and  many 
suckers  give  me  good  ears. 

Early  Drought. — While  we  are  now 
having  rains,  the  long  dry  spell  was  a 
serious  damage  to  the  raspberries,  and 
the  majority  of  the  blossoms  have  simply 
dried  up  and  will  make  no  fruit.  The 
early  strawberries  were  small  and  poor, 
but  the  later  ones,  like  the  Chesapeake, 
are  now  getting  the  benefit  of  the  rains, 
and  promise  to  be  extra  good.  Progres¬ 
sive  has  started  on  its  bearing,  and  is 
full,  and  making  young  plants  that  will 
be  bearing  fruit  before  Fall.  The  fruit 
of  the  Progressive  is  not  large,  but  is 
sweet  and  good.  Just  now  we  are  not  car¬ 
ing  much  for  them  while  the  big  Chesa¬ 
peake  is  in  use,  but  after  a  while  they 
will  be  very  welcome. 

Eggplants. — These  were  set  out  May 
24  from  four-inch  pots,  big  lusty  plants 
set  in  soil  heavily  manured  last  Fall,  and 
heavily  dressed  with  a  high-grade  fertil¬ 
izer  this  Spring.  Eggplants  need  liberal 
feeding  to  make  big  plants  and  big  fruits. 
The  Black  Beauty,  as  usual,  is  smaller 
and  weaker  than  the  Maule’s  Excelsior, 
but  they  will  soon  catch  up,  and  while 
the  fruits  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Excelsior  they  are  more  abundant  and  of 
fine  quality. 

Asters  and  Phlox. — A  large  bed  is 
now  being  set  with  China  Asters.  This 
bed  was  in  asters  two  years  ago,  and  I 
have  been  keeping  it  empty  all  the  Spring 
while  I  was  getting  the  new  plants 
started,  for  I  do  not  sow  asters  early,  as 
we  get  far  better  bloom  in  the  late  sea¬ 
son.  But  I  have  been  surprised  to  note 
the  great  number  of  volunteer  asters  that 
have  appeared  in  the  bed  from  the  plant¬ 
ing  two  years  ago,  and  these  volunteers 
are  larger  and  stronger  plants  than  the 
ones  I  have  grown  this  year.  It  looks  as 
though  we  might  sow  seed  in  the  late 
Fall  and  get  earlier  plants  than  by  Spring 
sowing.  Phlox  Drummondii  are  always 
better  from  Fall  sowing,  for  the  plants 
starting  in  the  Fall,  winter  perfectly  well 
and  bloom  far  ahead  of  any  sown  out¬ 
doors  in  the  Spring.  I  use  some  Coleus 
plants  as  border  plants  to  Canna  and 
other  plants,  and  I  save  seed  from  some 
special  ones  that  are  planted  especially  for 
seed,  and  get  a  wonderful  variety  of 
colors,  which  to  me  are  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  formal  beds  of  rows  of 
different  colors  called  carpet  beds.  Mine 


have  all  the  colors  the  plant  produces, 
and  by  saving  seed  from  the  most  striking 
I  get  far  more  interesting  plants  than 
any  that  I  can  buy,  and  it  saves  carrying 
over  stock  plants. 

Herbaceous  Flowers. — Peonies  have 
grown  splendidly,  but  in  our  hot  sandy 
soil  we  cannot  get  the  mass  of  bloom  that 
is  had  in  the  North.  Still  we  get  some 
flowers  and  keep  trying  every  year  to  get 
more.  Heavily  manured  the  plants  grow 
enormously,  and  I  suppose  that  if  we  had 
means  for  irrigating  in  the  dry  weather 
we  might  get  some  blooms.  I  have  a  host 
of  them  and  will  keep  trying  to  make 
more  flowers.  But  of  all  the  herbaceous 
perennials  the  Phlox  give  us  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  The  hardy  perennial  Phlox 
grows  finely  and  blooms  through  such  an 
extended  period  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
replace  it.  I  have  over  200  clumps  of  a 
dozen  or  more  varieties,  and  when  they 
come  into  bloom  there  is  no  lack  of  flow¬ 
ers.  The  last  of  the  Spring  shrubbery, 
the  Deutzias  and  Wiegelas,  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  Crimson  Rambler 
roses  are  almost  in  bloom.  Then  the  gor- 
geous  Chinese  trumpet-flower.  Teeoma 
grandiflora.  will  soon  be  covered  with  its 
masses  of  great  orange-colored  flowers, 
making  one  of  the  most  showy  porch 
plants  for  Summer  that  can  be  had.  Two 
years  ago  I  saved  seed  from  this,  and  last 
Spring  had  over  100  seedlings  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  One  day  a  darkey  whom  I  had 
working  in  the  garden,  concluded  that 
they  were  the  wild  trumpet  vine  so  com¬ 
mon  here  as  a  weed,  and  he  hoed  out  the 
whole  of  them.  This  Spring  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  them  coming  up  again, 
evidently  from  the  cut  roots. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Treatment  for  Potato  Scab. 

I  have  a  lot  of  seed  potato  scab  treat¬ 
ment  on  hand  this  Spring.  My  formula 
is  one  pint  formalin.  20  gallons  water, 
soak  20  minutes,  but  have  heretofore  in¬ 
jured  vitality  of  seed  with  it,  possibly 
sometimes  by  leaving  in  too  long.  What 
latest  information  can  you  give  me  on 
the  subject?  I  think  the  company  should 
retire  from  the  seed  potato  business  or 
move  to  some  other  locality  Of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  damage  I  sustained  last  season 
from  use  of  their  seed,  probably  the 
lesser  half  is  that  by  scab,  and  I  would 
not  have  had  that  for  $1,000.  Guess 
they  have  fixed  10  acres  land  so  I  can 
never  again  use  it  for  potato  growing, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  my  letter  telling 
them  if  they  did  not  know  the  seed  to 
be  right  and  from  absolutely  healthy 
crop  not  to  send  it.  Had  the  seed  shown 
scab  of  course  I  would  have  treated  it, 
but  evidently  the  tubers  showing  scab 
had  been  sorted  out.  e.  ii. 

R.  N.-Y. — Y'our  formula  is  too  strong. 
Ono  pint  to  30  gallons  is  the  standard 
strength.  We  think  it  is  always  desir¬ 
able  to  treat  the  seed  when  buying  from 
large  stocks.  This  seed  is  grown  on  dif¬ 
ferent  farms,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  inspect  it  all.  Better  treat  the  seed 
on  general  principles. 


Culture  of  Onion  Sets. 

How  should  I  take  care  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  onion  sets?  I  had 
the  ground  in  first-class  order,  used  .02-S- 
3  fertilizer,  400  pounds  broadcast,  worked 
in  with  harrow;  intend  to  use  150  pounds 
in  June  broadcast,  work  in  with  hoe. 
How  about  cutting  the  tops  off?  j.  b.  d. 

Marion.  Ind. 

I  suppose  this  inquiry  refers  to  onions 
to  be  transplanted  from  seed  flats.  Mine 
awaiting  the  close  of  frosty  weather  to  be 
planted  out  are  about  seven  inches  high. 
When  I  transplant  I  shall  cut  the  roots 
of  a  bunch  even,  and  cut  back  the  tops  to 
five  inches.  This  will  make  the  planting 
easier  and  leave  less  tops  to  wilt  while 
the  roots  are  getting  a  new  hold  upon  the 
soil.  If  the  inquirer  has  already  plant¬ 
ed,  then  cutting  off  the  tops  would  be  an 
injury.  l.  b.  pierce. 


“Teacher,  teacher!  Willie  and  Benny 
is  fighting  like  anythings !”  “Stop  that, 
you  boys!  You’re  a  good  little  girl. 
Lena,  to  tell  me.”  “Yes,  teacher.  But 
I  wouldn’t  tell  you  only  Benny  was  get- 
tin’  licked.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  WOOD  OF  SERVICE 


COUTHERN  YELLOW  PINE  is 
.  called  “The  Service  Wood”  because 
it  has  the  strength  and  durability  of  many  of 
the  toughest  hardwoods,  with  the  easy  work¬ 
ing  qualities  of  a  soft  wood.  That  explains 
why  Southern  Yellow  Pine  is  so  universally  demanded 
for  general  building,  repairs,  and  manufacturing — why 
36  per  cent  of  all  the  commercial  lumber  used  in  the  United 
States  is  Southern  Yellow  Pine. 

The  United  States  Government,  after  mak¬ 
ing  accurate  tests  of  the  comparative  strength  of  more 
than  seventy  commercial  woods,  said  of  Southern  Yellow 
Pine  (Longleaf) : 

‘‘It  may  be  bad  in  long  pieces,  free  from  serious  defects, 
and  possesses  great  strength  and  stiffness.  In  addition  to 
that,  it  has  enduring  qualities  which  add  much  to  its  value. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  country  it  is  so  universally  used  that 
there  are  but  few  places  of  importance  it  does  not  fill.” 

And  there  is  another  very  important  feature, 
not  mentioned  by  the  Government — 

Quality  considered ,  Southern  Yellow  Pine  is 


the  least  expensive  lumber  you  can  b u y . 


It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  remem¬ 
ber  these  facts  when  you  go  to  buy  material  for  building 
or  repairs  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home. 


The  Southern  Pine  Association 


626  D  Inter-State  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  PeaThreshers 


Built  in  two  sizes— 14x14  inch  and  20x20 
inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 

Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and 
peas,  and  shreds  their  vines,  as  theyeome  direct 
from  the  field,  in  one  operation. 

Capacity  and  perfect  separation  guaranteed. 

PRICF  When  you  learn  the  price  of  these 
1  threshers  you  will  be  surprised. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  full  particulars  and 
prices.  Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“The  Bean  and  Pea 
Farmer’s  Friend” 


“Does  the  Work  of 
a  Crew  of  Men” 


A  SMALL  PRIC 
FOR  Bl 
RESULTS 


EASILY 
HANDLED 


Quick  and 
Sure  in  Action 


LIGHT-  STRONG  -BIG  CAPACITY 


^  Bag  the  grain  clean  and  whole — free  from  all  tailings — and  do  it  quickly  and  easily.^ 

An  investment  in  this  thresher  pays  big  and  certain  returns,  year  after  year.  Its 
light  weight  makes  it  easily  hauled  in  hilly  country.  Why  get  a  heavy  machine  with 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  that  you  can  get  at  less  cost  in  the  Gray  Line. 
There’s  75  years  of  experience  and’a  national  reputation  back  of  every  Gray  thresher. 

THRESHERS 

Cost  of  running  a  Gray  compared  with  others  will  show  yon  consider¬ 
able  saving  each  season.  You  can  depend  on  it  for  good  work.  Made 
in  many  sizes  for  a  farmer’s  own  use  or  for  contracting  thresherrneu. 
Write  now  for  free  Catalog. 

A.W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


Threshers,  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cutters  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


WHAT  1?etsh?  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM? 

U.S.  Govt.  Rept.  Says: 

^§M“GYPRESS 

practically  wears 
out  before  it  decays.”  CY¬ 
PRESS  saves  repair  bills. 

INSIST  on  Cypress  of  your  local  dealer.  He 
has,  or  can  get.  Cypress  lumber  and  shingles. 

Ship  in  the  coupon  for  your  BookIets(of  Real  Value.) 

SO.  CYPRESS  MFRS*  ASS’N 

2  26  Hibarnia  Bank  Bid*.,  N.w  Ori..n.t  La. 

I  26  Haard  Nat'l  Bank  Bids..  Jackaonvills,  Fla. 

Please  send  me  the  books,  FREE, 
as  marked  in  the  following  squares: 

Q  New  Silo  Book.Vol.37.  Free  Plans 

□  Barn  Book,  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  Farm  Needs  Book,  (3  plans)Vol.  20. 

□  Carpentry  Book,  (12  plans)  Vol.  36. 

□  Trellis  &  Arbor  Book,  Vol.  23. 

□  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report  on  Cypress, 

R.  F.  n.  Town 

State 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 

Gulf  ports 
since  July 


Exports  from  Atlantic  and 
for  week  ending  May  29  and 
1,  were : 

W  eek 


Wheat,  bu . 4,025,000 

Coro,  bu . 1,415,000 

Oats,  bu .  4,472,000 


Itye,  bu. 

Flour,  bbls . 

Stocks  in  store 


18,000 
261,000 
were,  in 


Since  July  1 

291,579,000 
37,524.000 
85.011.000 
12.550.000 
13,838,000 
thousands  of 


bushels : 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

New  York.. 

. .  .  1.930 

375 

1.283 

Philadelphia 

.  .  916 

184 

920 

Baltimore  .  . 

. .  .  684 

702 

540 

Chicago  .  .  . 

..  2.711 

5,549 

4,885 

Buffajo  .... 

.  .  2.220 

1.912 

1.362 

Duluth  . 

..  2.357 

174 

111 

Minneapolis 

..  4.023 

242 

522 

Kansas  City 

.  .  589 

1,359 

33S 

Government  Cotton  Report. 

The  condition  May  25  was  80  per  cent 
of  normal,  compared  with  74.3  last  year, 
and  79.5,  the  10-year  average  on  May  25. 
The  percentage  outlook  by  States'  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1915. 

1914. 

Virginia  . 

88 

83 

North  Carolina  . 

85 

76 

South  Carolina  . 

80 

72 

Georgia  . 

81 

80 

Florida  . 

80 

82 

Alabama  . 

78 

85 

Mississippi  . 

82 

87 

Louisiana  . 

TO 

82 

Texas  . 

79 

65 

Arkansas  . 

S4 

79 

Tennessee  . 

85 

80 

Missouri  . 

90 

86 

Oklahoma  . 

76 

68 

California  . 

82 

100 

United  States .  80.0  74.3 


Comparisons  of  the  percentage  outlook 
on  May  25  and  September  25  for  five 
years,  with  yield  of  lint  per  acre  fol¬ 
low  : 

Lbs.  lint. 

Yield 


Years.  May  25.  Sept.  25.  per  acre. 

1914  .  74.3  73.5  209.2 

1913  .  79.1  64.1  182.0 

1912  .  78.9  69.6  190.9 

1911  .  S7.8  71.1  207.7 

1910  .  82.0  65.9  170.7 


The  Dominion  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  following  estimates  of 
fruit  crops  in  our  Northern  States: 

Michigan. — Early  apples  very  good  ; 
Fall  and  Winter  apples  variable  with  no 
Baldwins  to  speak  of.  Very  poor  show¬ 
ing  for  pears.  Peaches  of  all  varieties 
most  promising  and  a  fine  prospect  for 
cherries.  Grapes  and  strawberries  se¬ 
riously  injured  by  frost;  tree  fruits  not 
touched.  General  conditions  are  favora¬ 
ble. 

New  York  State. — A  very  severe  frost 
on  May  27  materially  damaged  garden 
crops,  tomatoes,  beans,  strawberries,  etc. 
Grapes  also  suffered  severely.  Apples 
show  no  damage  and  general  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  fruit  has  pulled  through. 
There  are  local  instances  of  peaches  hav¬ 
ing  been  damaged,  but  this  condition  is 
not  general.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
peaches  will  not  show  material  damage, 
and  the  fruit  had  set  for  such  a  very 
large  crop  that  50  per  cent  could  be  hurt 
and  still  leave  enough.  Pears  and  cher¬ 
ries  show  some  damage  in  spots  and  none 
in  others.  Apples  blossomed  heavily  on 
all  varieties  except  Baldwins,  which  were 
relatively  light.  This  is  Greening  year, 
and  that  variety  showed  a  very  heavy 
bloom.  Early  and  Fall  fruit  showed 
•  much  heavier  than  last  year.  With  a  good 
set  the  prospect  in  Western  New  York 
is  for  a  substantial  apple  crop,  but  less 
than  last  year  on  account  of  Baldwins. 

Northwest  States. — The  apple  crop 
will  be  less  than  that  of  1914.  with  Jona¬ 
thans  particularly  short.  Estimated  that 
the  Yakima  district  will  ship  only  60  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  tonnage.  Practically 
the  same  condition  exists  in  all  producing 
sections  of  the  Northwestern  States. 

d.  Johnson,  Commissioner. 


Crop  Outlook  in  Lake  Erie  Fruit  Belt. 

Along  the  lake  shore  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Western  New  York  the  fruit  outlook 
is  very  encouraging.  Every  indication 
points 'to  good  crops  of  berries,  peaches, 
grapes  and  other  fruits.  Excellent  weath¬ 
er  in  April  and  the  early  part  of  May 
made  it  possible  to  get  a  large  amount 
of  work  under  way  under  desirable 
weather  conditions.  Around  Northeast, 
Pa.,  alone,  there  are  several  hundred 
acres  of  tree  fruits  which  will  come  into 
bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
help  problem  is  not  as  serious  as  in 
previous  years,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  efficient  and  experienced  labor  in 
vineyards  and  on  the  fruit  farms.  A 
larger  acreage  of  products  for  canneries 
will  be  grown  this  year  than  heretofore 
estimated  by  some  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  A  pickling  station  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Shadeland,  in  Crawford  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  which  will  handle  the 
cucumber  crop  in  Northwest  Crawford 
and  Southwest  Erie  Counties.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  acreage  in  the  cucumber 
section  of  these  two  counties  will  be  three 


times  as  great  as  heretofore  in  the  cu¬ 
cumber  district.  Prices  paid  will  be  $16 
the  ton.  A  number  of  growers  are  using 
lime  on  their  vineyards.  The  idea  is  to 
insure  a  better  stand  of  clover  as  cover 
crop,  and  those  who  have  used  lime  find 
it  improves  the  grapes  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  use.  It  makes  fertility  more 
available,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  the 
growers  who  tried  it  last  year  are  lime 
enthusiasts.  There  are  probably  20  per 
cent,  more  dairy  cows  than  in  previous 
years.  There  are  more  cows  kept  on 
some  of  the  small  fruit  farms  the  acre¬ 
age  considered  than  in  many  dairy  sec¬ 
tions.  One  fruit  grower  with  less  than 
thirty  acres  is  keeping  a  half  dozen  cows, 
while  another  with  seventy  acres  has  ten 
cows  and  several  head  of  young  stock. 
The  quality  of  stock  is  much  better,  and 
the  fruit  men  are  more  persistent  in  seek¬ 
ing  purebred  animals  with  production  in 
the  pedigree,  than  is  the  average  dairy¬ 
man.  w.  j. 


May  29. — Cows  (grades)  $60;  year- 
lings,  $20:  cows  (beef).  4-5%c.  lb. ;  veal, 
7 %;  sheep,  6;  hay,  $15;  potatoes,  28c. 
bu. ;  oats,  55 ;  wheat,  $1.40.  j.  p.  f. 

Nichols,  Ivy. 

Bordens  do  not  buy  milk  here.  Our 
milk  stood  over  3%  the  last  test  and  we 
received  85  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts ; 
in  April  received  $1.06  5-40  per  can. 

New  York.  g.  l.  l. 

My  neighbors  sell  milk,  and  on  this 
milk  route  all  but  three  of  the  Borden 
patrons  have  dropped  out;  seem  to  be 
very  much  dissatisfied.  They  mostly  own 
Holstein  cows.  I  think  the  trouble  most¬ 
ly  is  the  cows.  n.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

Wheat,  clover  and  Alfalfa  never  looked 
better  with  us  than  they  do  this  Spring; 
plenty  of  showers  for  the  new  seeding. 
The  best  seedings  of  Alfalfa  are  where 
the  seed  has  been  sown  in  the  Spring 
with  the  pea  crop  for  the  canning  factory. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  cox. 

The  prices  paid  for  products  in  Broome 
County.  N.  Y.,  are  as  follows :  Cows, 
fresh,  $50  to  $75 ;  veal  calves,  7  to  8  cents 
per  pound  live ;  fat  cows,  6  to  7 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  40c.  per  bushel ;  apples,  50  per 
bushel;  eggs,  20;  butter,  30;  wool,  25; 
milk  governed  by  Borden’s  price ;  straw¬ 
berries,  12c.  per  quart;  corn,  $2  per 
bushel ;  oats,  45 ;  buckwheat,  75. 

Quaquaga,  N.  Y.  h.  B.  n. 

May  cold  and  wet;  corn  coming  very 
slow  and  what  is  up  looks  quite  yellow. 
Wheat,  oats  and  grass  doing  quite  well, 
but  we  need  dry  weather  so  corn  can  be 
attended  to ;  lettuce  very  weedy.  Stock 
cattle,  7%e. ;  hogs,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  sheep.  5 
to  6c.  ;  calves.  7  to  Sc. ;  butter,  20  to  25 ; 
eggs.  17 ;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $85 ;  wheat, 
$1.40;  oats.  50  to  58;  corn,  65  to  70;  po¬ 
tatoes,  30  to  35;  butter  fat,  23%,  was  up 
to  25  and  27.  wm,  dicer. 

Garrett,  Ind. 

May  29.  Milking  cows  are  high,  sell¬ 
ing  from  $70  to  $140  at  auction.  Calves, 
veal,  about  10c  per  pound.  Milk  at  the 
milk  stations  about  3  to  3%c  per  quart 
for  the  year,  the  price  being  very  low  for 
the  Summer  months.  Butter  about  38 
to  40 ;  eggs  20.  Potatoes  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  50  to  60  per  bu.  all  Winter.  Ap¬ 
ples  have  been  low,  70c  per  bbl.  all  last 
Fall  was  about  the  price.  Pork  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  10c  per  pound  up  to  150  pounds. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  D. 

May  26.  Cows,  milch,  from  $70  to 
$125.  Cattle,  beef,  6%  to  7,  scarce ; 
veal,  7%  to  8;  horses  for  war,  from  $75 
to  $100,  not  many  selling;  wheat,  $1.50; 
corn,  95 ;  hay,  $18  per  ton,  Timothy ; 
hens,  15c.  per  pound ;  Spring  chickens, 
27  ;  eggs,  17  ;  ducks,  10  ;  geese,  7  ;  butter, 
20 ;  strawberries,  10c.  box,  $2  per  crate 
24  quarts  ;  peaches,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
when  in  season,  crop  very  light.  Apples, 
25c.  to  $1  per  bushel  when  in  season  ;  De¬ 
licious  bring  $1 ;  plums,  Wild  Goose,  80c. 
per  bushel ;  cherries,  20  to  25c.  a  gallon. 

Tamaroa,  Ill.  J.  c.  H. 

June  1.  We  had  a  freeze  last  week, 
froze  ice  one-quarter  inch  on  standing 
water,  but  did  not  kill  the  fruit.  Spring 
as  forward  as  usual;  planting  nearly 
done.  Milch  cows  $40  to  $170  at  auction. 
Young  pigs  $4 ;  calves  8  to  9c  lb.,  live 
to  ship.  Potatoes  25  to  30c,  and  no 
sales  at  that.  City  people  flocking  in. 
The  roads  are  full  of  automobiles ;  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  have  been  enlarged, 
and  new  ones  built,  and  all  are  full  of 
guests  at  good  prices.  Vermont  is  fast 
becoming  the  pleasure  Summer  State. 
For  wild  nature,  pure  air  and  water,  she 
excels.  a.  L.  B. 

Southern  Vermont. 

The  Bermuda  and  Creole  onion  crop  of 
La  Fourche  Parish,  La.,  this  year  is  es¬ 
timated  by  the  Truck  Crop  Specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  to  be 
about  2,000  acres ;  this  is  the  second  most 
important  onion  section  of  the  South. 
The  Census  Bureau  reported  2,500  acres 
in  1909 ;  thus  the  acreage  this  year  is 
about  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  census 
year.  The  condition  of  the  crop  in  the 
middle  of  May  was  only  fair,  estimated 
at  76  per  cent,  of  a  normal.  Excessive 
moisture  prevailed  in  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year  and  a  drought  of  70  days 
afterward,  causing  the. onions  to  be  small 
and  stemmy.  Further  damage  was 


caused  by  frost  on  March  22.  No  dam¬ 
age  by  insects  is  reported.  About  35  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested 
May  27. 

Suit  cases  and  trunks  loaded  with 
brick  and  stone,  old  clothes  and  shavings, 
will  no  longer  pass  as  guarantee  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  “rounders”  as  harvest  hands. 
Oklahoma  wants  between  16,000  and  18,- 
000  for  her  harvest  beginning  about  June 
5,  but  these  men  must  pay  their  way  to 
the  harvest  fields  of  the  Southwest.  The 
Oklahoma  farmers  inform  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  English-speak¬ 
ing  white  men  are  wanted  for  this  work. 
Heretofore  transportation  was  afforded 
harvest  hands,  the  baggage  being  consid¬ 
ered  guarantee  of  their  good  intentions. 
Many  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  get  west. 

May  25.  The  long  drought  has  been 
broken  and  we  are  having  lots  of  rain. 
Farmers  are  making  good  use  of  it  by  set¬ 
ting  out  their  sweet  potato  and  tomato 
plants.  Many  have  finished  their  patch¬ 
es.  Some  are  complaining  that  the  cut 
worms  are  destroying  them.  Much  Scar¬ 
let  clover  hay  was  damaged  by  the  long 
rainy  spell.  Strawberries  are  being  mar¬ 
keted  at  fair  prices.  The  acreage  is  much 
smaller  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
There  is  a  good  prospect  for  apples, 
peaches  and  cherries.  The  prospect  for 
wheat  is  much  poorer  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Pastures  which  were  getting 
short  are  improving  since  the  wet  weath¬ 
er,  also  the  prospect  for  Red  clover  and 
Timothy  hay.  The  dry  weather  greatly 
injured  the  pea  crop  for  the  canner¬ 
ies.  Early  planted  corn  is  being  thinned 
and  cultivated.  ,  c.  H. 

Dover,  Del. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has 
four  registered  Holstein  bulls  in  different 
localities  in  this  State  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  One  is  on  the  farm  of  II.  C.  Fin¬ 
ger.  at  Mt.  Marion,  a  mile  above  my  farm. 
He  has  an  excellent  dairy  herd.  A.  B.  b. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WATER  and  LIGHT 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
FOR  EVERY  HOME! 


Electric  lights  on  your  farm  mean  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  the  saving  of  money: 
water  where  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it. 
and  clean,  pure  water,  means  freedom  from 
sickness.  It  means  that  your  family  are 
healthier  and  happier  and  yon  save  the  women 
folks  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  giving  them  run¬ 
ning  water  in  any  quantity  they  require.  EX¬ 
CELSIOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES'  give  yon  light 
and  give  you  water.  They  d'o  your  threshing, 
your  wood  sawing,  in  fact,  all  the  hard  work 
on  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small,  the  benefit,  great. 
Catalogue  describing  engines,  pumping  outtits 
and  lighting  outfits  free  on  request.  I)o  not  de¬ 
lay.  Send  for  them  to-day.  If  you  tell  us  the 
size  of  your  farm,  you  get  a  special  proposition. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


3  feet  wide 


Chas.  C.  Gelder,  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  says:— 
“My  stand  of  Crimson  Clover  sown  in  over  60 
acres  of  standing  corn  in  1913  by  the  Eureka  One 
Horse  Seeder  was  the  best  and  most  uniform 
I  have  ever  had.” 


A  New  Seeder — Between  Rows 

Reduces  Labor  and  Assures  Better  Results 
Than  From  Any  Other  Method  or  Machine 

For  seeding  and  covering  seed  between  rows  of  corn,  etc.  Sows 
clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  17  flat 
teeth  cover  the  seed  to  any  depth  desired  and  leave  the  field 
level.  Wind  does  not  interfere.  Seeder  mechanism  and  teeth 
same  as  used  on  our  large  machines  for  11  years.  Accurate  and 
adjusts  for  various  quantities.  Shipped  from  branch  near  you. 

Eureka  One  Horse  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

also  forms  dust  mulch  and  kills  weeds.  It  is  an  ideal  cultivator 
for  farm  or  garden.  Works  close  to  small  plants.  Any  of  the 
teeth  can  be  removed.  Light  weight  with  greatest  strength — 
all  parts  of  steel  or  malleable  iron,  except  handles.  Easily 
operated.  Low  price.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1200.  Utica,  N.Y. 


^  Pumping  Service — Log  Gear  Hand 
^^5<5®^n3WindiTiilI  Pumps;  New  Style  House  and  Cis-. 
tern  Pumps;  Hydrp-Pneumatic  Pumps  for  Country  Water 
Systems;  Easy  to  Install  Power  Pumps,  Pumping  Jades  and 
Cylinders;  Tank  Pumps,  Spray  Pumps  and  Accessories 
Our  Service  Department  can  help  you  solve  your  water 
problems.  Write  for  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
r.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  715  Orange  Street 


Ashland  Punip& Hay  Tool  Works  ASHLAND,  OIIK) 


Keep  a  can  of  Zenoleum  always  handy— it's  the  best  live 
stock  Profit-Insurance  on  earth.  Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  and 
germicide  insures  the  destruction  of  all  germs  and  insects  that 
prey  on  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  This  powerful  safe  germicide 


Used  and  Endorsed  by  50  Agricultural  Colleges 

No  other  live  stock  remedy  is  so  highly  regarded  by  breeders  and  live  stock  author¬ 
ities.  For  twenty  years  it  has  stood  every  test.  Cheaper  than  home-made  mixtures  and 
absolutely  reliable.  Send  a  dollar  bill  for  a  can  of  Zenoleum  postpaid,  sufficient  to 
make  60  gallons  of  positive  disinfectant.  Full  gallon  can  to  make  100  gallons,  $1.60  par¬ 
cel  post  paid.  If  it  is  not  all  you  think  it  ought  to  he  you  get  your  money  back;  no 
argument— just  money  back.  Write  for  ZENNER’S  VETERINARY  ADVISER,  FREE. 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  COMPANY,  270  Lafayette  Av., Detroit, Mich. 
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Tractor—. 


Polls  3  Plows  Easily 

A  Four-Wheel  Tractor 
Dependable  as  a  Horse 

A  simple,  durable,  power¬ 
ful  machine  selling:  at  a 
price  you  can  easily  afford. 
Equipped  with  four-cylinder  vertical  engine,  5x6,  developing  22  h.p.  at  the 
belt,  12  h.p.  at  the  drawbar.  Two-speed  transmission  working  in  oil, 
automobile  type  front  axle,  roller-bearing  rear  axle,  steel  gears  thoroughly 
protected  from  dust  and  self-oiling,  radiator  and  fan  that  cool  absolutely, 
16-inch-face  rear  wheels,  weight  4500  lbs.,  price  8850.  Also  furnished  with  two-cylinder  opposed 
engine,  20  h.p.  at  the  belt,  10  h.p.  at  drawbar,  weight  4200  lbs.,  price  8750. 

Our  ten  years’  actual  experience  in  building  gas  tractors  gives  to  the  farm  owner  of  the 
country  the  assurance  that  in  buying  the  above  machine  he  is  getting  a  tractor  that  is  not 
a  freak,  nor  one  that  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  a  machine  built  along  practical,  sensi¬ 
ble  lines,  giving  guaranteed  results,  assured  by  the  numerous  machines  at  work  in  the 
fields  today.  Our  catalog  gives  full  details,  write  for  it  today. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY,  Box48T,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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Farm  Engineering 


Homemade  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

I  am  working  on  an  apparatus  similar 
to  the  bicycle  grinder  described  on  page 
479,  but  instead  of  a  grinder  I  wish  to 
use  a  fan  properly  closed  in  for  suction 
work  such  as  a  vacuum  cleaner.  I 
planned  to  use  a  lSYs  or  16-inch  fan, 
such  as  is  used  on  automobiles.  Can 
you  advise  me  if  I  can  create  vacuum  or 
suction  enough  with  this  to  operate  12  or 
15  feet  of  hose?  I  intend  to  turn  the 
outfit  by  hand.  A.  G.  B. 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

The  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner  uses  a 
fan  that  works  on  an  entirely  different 
principle  than  does  the  fan  behind  the 
radiator  of  an  automobile.  The  automo¬ 
bile  fan  is  composed  of  blades  radiating 
from  the  hub  of  the  fan,  the  blades 
being  set  at  an  angle  with  the 
plane  of  rotation.  It  is  similar  to  a 
windmill  or  an  electric  fan  and  is  de¬ 
signed  for  forcing  an  unconfined  blast  of 
air.  i.e.,  it  is  designed  to  run  without  a 
casing  of  any  kind  or  to  be  put  in  a 
cylinder  with  open  ends,  the  axis  of  the 
fan  being  parallel  to  that  of  the  cylinder. 
To  be  efficient  the  intake  and  discharge 
openings  should,  at  least,  nearly  equal 
the  diameter  of  the  fan.  As  the  fan  re- 


Arrangement  of  Suction  Fan.  Fig.  298. 


volves  in  this  cylindrical  casing  with 
open  ends  a  current  of  air  is  drawn 
through  it  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
bolt  is  turned  through  a  nut.  A  similar 
case  would  be  the  current  of  water  forced 
out  behind  a  boat  by  the  screw.  The  air 
is  received  and  discharged  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fan,  the  speed 
of  the  air  current  being  determined  by 
the  “pitch”  of  the  fan  blade  (the  angle 
that  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  fan ) 
and  the  speed. 

The  fan  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  is  designed  along 
entirely  different  lines.  It  is  similar  in 
shape  and  action  to  the  centrifugal  pump. 
A  more  common  example  of  a  fan  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  blower  in  a  blacksmith 
shop  or  that  of  an  silage  cutter.  In 
these  fans  the  air  is  received  at  the  center 
where  the  velocity  is  relatively  low  and 
discharged  at  the  circumference  where  it 
is  high  in  a  direction  tangent  to  it. 
These  fans  are  designed  to  discharge 
through  smaller  openings  than  the  one 
mentioned  by  A.  G.  B.  and  would  be 
more  suitable  for  this  use.  They  create 
the  air  current  by  centrifugal  force,  the 
force  that  causes  the  water  to  fly  from  a 
grindstone,  the  silage  to  go  up  the  pipe 
from  the  blower  or  the  cream  to  leave  the 
milk  in  the  cream  separator.  This  last 
is  possible  because  of  the  difference  in 
weight  of  the  two,  the  force  acting  in  a 
greater  degree  on  the  heavier  bodies. 

I  am  rather  skeptical  about  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  experiment.  The  excessively 
high  speed  of  the  fan  will  make  good 
balance  and  fine  bearings  a  necessity. 
Some  of  these  machines  have  a  speed 
well  around  10,000  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute,  the  fan  in  this  case  is  smaller 
though,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  larger  one  mentioned  by  A.  G.  B. 
would  allow  of  a  big  reduction  in  speed. 

I  cannot  advise  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
hose  other  than  to  have  it  as  large  in 
diameter  as  possible  and  strong  enough 
to  prevent  its  collapsing.  The  ordinary 
portable  cleaner  is  designed  to  operate 
without  hose  on  all  floor  work  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  internal  friction  of 
the  hose  cuts  down  the  power  of  the 
fan.  I  would  suggest  a  fan  taken  from 
a  forge  or  at  least  one  of  similar  design, 
rather  than  the  one  suggested  by  A.  G.  B. 
Why  not  work  out  a  cleaner  along  the 
lines  of  a  bellows,  having  the  valves  open 
outward  instead  of  inward?  It  seems 
that  it  would  make  a  more  portable  ar¬ 


rangement  and  one  more  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  k.  h.  s. 


Plastering  Stone  Wall. 

I  have  a  basement  barn,  which  has  a 
north  wall  about  seven  feet  high,  and  a 
west  wall  about  six  feet  high.  These 
walls  are  sound,  but  were  laid  up  with  all 
sizes  and  kinds  of  stone,  and  are  very 
rough.  I  would  like  to  smooth  them  up  ; 
it  will  take  mortar  or  cement  two  to  three 
inches  thick  to  do  a  good  job.  Can  mor¬ 
tar  be  used,  or  must  I  build  a  form  of 
boards  the  required  distance  from  the 
wall  and  turn  in  cement?  Will  cement 
or  mortar  stick  to  the  stones  well?  I 
wish  to  make  a  good  smooth  wall,  so  it 
can  be  whitewashed  over  much  better. 

Barkhamsted,  Conn.  c.  it. 

By  thoroughly  wetting  the  wall  before 
applying  the  mortar  it  will  stick  to  the 
stones,  if  properly  made.  Pei’haps  you 
can  remove  some  of  the  worst  inequalities 
by  chipping  off  projecting  stones  and 
thus  save  the  expense  of  building  a  wood¬ 
en  form.  I  have  patched  the  plaster  on 
an  old  basement  wall  with  cement  mortar, 
having  no  trouble  in  making  it  stick,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  you  can  satisfactorily 
plaster  your  wall  with  properly  tempered 
mortar.  M.  B.  D. 


Mending  Celluloid. 

Is  there  any  way  to  mend  articles 
made  of  celluloid?  A.  P.  S. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Articles  made  from  celluloid  are  of  so 
many  kinds  and  designed  for  so  many 
uses  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  means  of  mending  all  of  them.  If  the 
articles  referred  to  by  A.  P.  S.  are  of 
the  ordinary  sheet  celluloid  construction, 
and  subject  to  little  handling,  they  may 
be  mended  with  any  of  the  good  brands 
of  prepared  liquid  glue.  Rub  the  surfaces 
to  be  united  with  sandpaper,  making  them 
rough,  to  give  the  glue  a  chance  to  take 
hold,  and  apply  a  thin  coat  of  glue,  pre¬ 
ferably  hot,  to  both  pieces;  then  unite, 
rub  them  together  to  work  the  glue  into 
the  scratches  made  by  the  sandpaper,  and 
place  under  heavy  pressure  to  dry.  If 
well  done  this  repair  will  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  handling  and  use,  and  can  also 
be  washed,  provided  that  the  water  is  not 
too  hot,  or  that  the  piece  is  not  left  in 
the  water  too  long.  Much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  repair  depends  upon  the  way 
the  glue  is  applied  and  the  pressure  used 
to  hold  it.  Where  the  repair  is  hidden, 
the  hollow  brass  rivets  (such  as  are 
sometimes  used  in  fastening  papers  to¬ 
gether)  can  be  used.  These  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  nearly  any  stationery  store. 
Rivets  similar  to  these  have  been  used 
with  good  results  here,  in  making  con¬ 
tainers  from  sheet  celluloid  in  which  to 
exhibit  seed  grains,  etc.  it.  h.  s. 


Grounding  Lightning  Rods. 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  lightning  rods 
rods  on  my  barns.  On  one  of  the  barns 
where  I  must  ground  rods  it  is  only 
about  two  feet  to  rock.  Will  it  be  safe 
so  to  ground  them?  I  suppose  I  mtist 
be  sure  of  permanent  moisture  where 
grounded.  I  could  dig  trench  a  few  feet 
and  carry  ground  connection  into  barn¬ 
yard.  Is  no  further  to  rock,  but  yard  is 
covered  with  litter  and  probably  ground 
would  be  moist.  Agent  claims  that  as 
long  as  we  strike  rock  it  will  be  safe  so 
to  ground  it,  even  at  two  feet.  c.  N. 

Brockport,  X.  Y. 

The  essential  thing  in  grounding  light¬ 
ning  rods  is  to  reach  permanently  moist 
earth  with  the  ground  connections.  I 
would  consider  it  preferable  to  ground  the 
conductors  under  the  drip  of  the  eaves,  or 
of  a  water  spout,  rather  than  to  carry 
the  wires  into  a  barnyard,  unless  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  the  earth  in  the 
yard  retained  its  moisture  beneath  the 
litter.  You  will  find  the  whole  matter 
thoroughly  discussed  in  a  bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  entitled  “Recent  Practice 
in  the  Erection  of  Lightning  Conduc¬ 
tors.”  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  10  cents  in  coin  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  D.  C.  and  will  be 
found  well  worth  study  by  those  con¬ 
templating  erceting  lightning  rods. 

M.  B.  D. 


First  Boy  (contemptuously):  “Huh! 
Your  mother  takes  in  washiu’.”  Second 
Boy :  “O’  course.  You  didn’t  suppose 
she’d  leave  it  hanging  out  at  night  un¬ 
less  your  father  was  in  prison,  did  ye?” 
— Cardiff  Times. 


Believes  in 
White  Lead 

Mr.  Parduhn  became  a  farmer 
in  1893.  He  now  owns  a  920  acre 
stock  and  grain  farm. 

The  house  is  modern,  with  a 
heating  plant  and  water  system. 

Mr.  Parduhn’s  belief  in  white 
lead  and  oil  paint  is  typical  of  the 
good  judgment  that  brought  him 
through  hard  times  to  success. 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil  make 
the  good- judgment  paint.  It 
wears  long,  keeps  smooth  and 
may  be  tinted  any  color.  It 
anchors  in  the  wood,  its  elas¬ 
ticity  prevents  cracking  and  it 
never  has  to  be  scraped  or 
burned  off. 

If  you  want  to  paint  for  both 
beauty  and  wear  have  your 
painter  use  Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil. 

Materials  for  a  test  that  will  help 
make  you  paint  wise,  also  a  booklet 
of  practical  suggestions  and  color 
schemes,  will  be  sent  Free  on  request. 
Address  our  nearest  office  for  Painting 
Aids  No.  297. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co. 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  A  Oil  Co. 
Pittsburgh) 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


IT 

For  1  1-2  H.P. 

■  Galloway  MidK- 
et.  Other  .size 
■  IHH  in  proportion 
I  Guaranteed  6  H.P.  Mas- 
I  terpiece.  engine  sen¬ 
sational  the  world  in 
material,  construction, 

I  low  price.  Shipped  from 
Kan  a.  City,  Co.  fluffs. 

Mpls.,  Chicago,  Water¬ 
loo.  |  Catalog  free. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
Box'  275  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Increased  output,  reduced  cost, 
one  small  prolit  makes .  lowest 
engine  j  prices  possible. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


From  lVa  to  25  Horse  Power 

"jacobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  Write  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines;  also  of  Jr. 
Sturdy  a  'Jack,  the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
If  H.P.  f?  engine  on  the  market. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 


An  Armco  Roof  £s 
Lightning  Proof 

U, Jllltjj  mi  uuiuljunj.uuiiiiujj. 


Armco  (American  Ingot) 
Iron  is  a  wonderful  con¬ 
ductor.  An  Armco  Roof, 
with  drain-pipes  properly 
grounded,  absolutely  safe¬ 
guards  against  lightning. 

You  can  get  an  Armco  roof  in  many 
styles  — roll,  corrugated,  V-crimp, 
Standing  Seam,  shingle  or  terne  plate, 
the  highest  grade  roofing  made. 

Remember,  an  Armco  Roof  13  the 
most  durable  roof,  for 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

as  no  ordinary  sheet  metal  can,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  only  the  purest  iron,  but 
the  most  carefully  made  with  respect 
to  evenness  and  other  qualities  that 
are  the  basis  of  rust-resistance. 

Iron  Roofs  that  Resist  Rust 

shows  and  describes  all  styles  of  Armco 
Roofing.  You  can  get  Armco  Roofing 
from  your  tinner  or  hardware  dealer. 
But  don’t  let  that  keep  you  from 
writing  for  our  book.  Let  us  send  it 
to  you  now.  Write  today. 


i  The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries 
with  it  the  assurance  that  iron 
bearing  that  mark  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company  with  the  skill, 
intelligence  and  fidelity  associ¬ 
ated  with  its  products,  and  henco 
can  be  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
Box  626  Middletown,  Ohio 
licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents 
granted  to  The  International  Metal 
Products  Company 


•  A** 

wm 
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The  Sign  of  a 
Good  Investment 

That  triangle  Trade-Mark  al¬ 
ways  means  that  the  article  on 
which  it  appears  is  iron  of  the  high¬ 
est  purity, — the  kind  that  resists 
rust  and  gives  service  like  the  pure, 
old-fashioned  iron  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers’  time. 

ARMCO  WGoflRo!  CULVERTS 

always  bear  Armco  Trade-Mark. 
If  the  triangle  is  not  on  every  sec¬ 
tion-,  the  culvert  is  not  the  genuine, 
time-defying  Armco  Iron  but  a 
substitute.  Substitutes  are  always 
poor  investments. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Armco  Culvert 
Manufacturer  in  your  vicinity,  write  direct  to 

The  Armco  Culvert  Publicity  Bureau 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


r  You  getit  without  argument  under'^_ 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  ai^ 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron-Not  Steel 

- Our  bond  protects  you.  Lifetime 

Jservice,  low  cost. 

/  Write  today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

I  We  also  make  Corn  Cribs,  Stock  Tanks,  Wire 
rentes.  Crib  &  Tank,  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


lM< 


Runs  on  Kerosene  or  coal 
oil,  thus  insuring:  low  cost  contin¬ 
uous  power.  It  will  operate  your 
shop,  electric  lifcht  plant,  w;iter 
system,  buzz  saw,  silo,  sprayer, 
and  do  all  the  other  power  jobs  t 
about  the  place.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

Two  to  ten  U.  P.  Fuel  Oil  Engines  15  H.  P. 
to  200  H.  P.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

THE  BESSEHEK  GAS  ENGINE  CO.  ^  ^ 
Lincoln  Ave.  Grove  City «  Pa* 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  hare  died  in  vain — that 
this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

A  youug  man,  with  a  clear  strong 
voice,  had  just  finished  reciting  Lincoln’s 
speech  at  Gettysburg.  The  gray-haired 
commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  had  brought 
the  Hope  Farm  man  up  by  the  flag  pole 

right  under  the  big  flag — and  intro¬ 
duced  him  as  the  speaker.  Standing 
there  in  the  hush  of  that  great  crowd  I 
never  before  realized  how  inadequate 
words  can  be  to  express  the  life  prob¬ 
lem  of  half  a  century. 

It  was  in  the  cemetery  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  on  Memorial  Day.  New  England 
was  at  her  glorious  best.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky — the  last  apple  bloom 
was  just  ending.  There  had  been  rain 
enough  to  fill  the  sandy  soil  and  bright¬ 
en  Nature’s  bridal  dress  of  green.  An 
east  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,  straight¬ 
ening  out  the  flags  and  carrying  just 
enough  of  a  biting  tongue  to  tell  us  Win¬ 
ter  had  simply  journeyed  up  the  coast 
for  awhile.  All  over  the  cemetery  little 
flags  sparkled  in  the  sun  at  hundreds  of 
graves,  and  flowers  were  everywhere. 
Memorial  Day  in  New  England  still  car¬ 
ries  much  of  its  true  significance.  Some 
of  you  have  seen  the  day  fall  into  a  per¬ 
functory  observation  of  decorating  sol¬ 
diers’  graves — and  then  a  day  of 
sport.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
audience  drawn  up  in  a  square  around 
the  G.  A.  R.  lot  in  the  Plymouth  ceme¬ 
tery.  It  would  have  stirred  you  down  to 
your  lowest  levels.  There  was  the  mili¬ 
tary  company,  the  Boy  Scouts,  “promin¬ 
ent  citizens”  and  others  in  the  front 
ranks.  Off  at  one  side  close  to  the  flag 
pole  and  under  a  tree  stood  a  group  of 
old  veterans.  Some  of  them  marched  in 
the  parade,  others  were  too  feeble  to 
march.  There  they  stood,  the  last  of  the 
brave  Old  Guard.  Back  of  them,  outside 
the  hollow  square  which  the  paraders 
had  formed,  stood  a  great  throng  of  peo¬ 
ple.  There  were  gray-haired  men  and 
women  who  had  walked  with  memories 
to  the  cemetery.  As  I  stood  there  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  standing 
beside  them  the  ghosts  of  father,  husband, 
son,  brother  or  lover,  whose  strong  young 
life  had  been  given  to  his  country.  Then 
there  were  young,  hopeful,  shining  faces, 
sobered  for  the  moment,  as  if  they  looked 
beyond  the  bright  pleasure  path  of  youth 
into  something  of  the  real  meaning  of 
life.  It  was  a  hard  place  to  be  in.  That 
little  group  of  blue-clad  veterans  con¬ 
tained  the  last  small  handful  of  my 
father’s  old  company.  Here  I  was  back 
in  the  old  home  town,  with  old  memor¬ 
ies  beating  at  the  brain  with  hammers 
to  demand  admittance.  What  could  you 
say — what  could  any  man  say  at  such 
a  time  that  could  tell  the  story  which 
half  a  century  had  been  working  out? 
Well,  the  Hope  Farm  man  said,  among 
other  things,  something  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“I  cannot  realize  that  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  my  father  and  his  two 
brothers  left  this  pleasant  town  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  all  that  they  thought  worth 
while,  to  fight  for  their  country.  They 
were  plain  men  of  the  common  people, 
workmen,  who  when  they  .heard  Lincoln’s 
call  threw  down  their  tools  and  ran  bare¬ 
handed  to  the  flag.  I  have  heard  men 
argue  that  people  like  these  working  men 
had  no  business  to  volunter.  Their 
death  meant  not  only  a  strong  man  taken 
out  of  productive  labor,  but  a  woman 
broken  at  heart,  and  a  family  of  children 
left  to  grow  up  through  life  without  that 
God-given  right  of  every  child,  a  care-free 
childhood.  Yet  these  men  left  their 
homes  because  they  could  not  help  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  drawn  by  a  mighty  force, 
greater  even  than  that  which  tied  mem  to 
this  old  town.  It  seems  impossible  to¬ 
day  that  the  boy  of  those  old  war  times 
can  now  look  back  over  half  a  century 
and  try  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

“What  a  half  century  it  has  been, 
packed  full  of  glorious  achievements,  of 
progress  and  power !  It  has  brought 
mighty  problems  to  our  country,  and  the 
greatest  one  of  all  falls  to  our  young 
people.  The  question  which  these  men 
fought  and  died  for  was  mighty,  yet  it 
was  simple.  The  politicians  who  stood 


back  of  the  war  and  pulled  the  strings 
had  other  motives,  but  the  plain  men 
whose  graves  you  cover  today  went  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  They  knew 
that  human  beings  were  held  in  open  and 
undisguised  slavery,  and  that  was  all 
they  grasped  of  this  great  problem.  The 
problems  of  today  are  more  complicated, 
because  the  chief  dangers  ahead  of  us  are 
invisible,  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  spirit 
which  sent  these  men  from  their  homes 
willingly  to  die. 

“The  future  of  this  great  Republic  de¬ 
pends  not  upon  your  millionaires,  your 
colleges  and  your  factories,  but  upon 
your  young  people.  It  is  not  what  they 
may  earn  or  save,  but  whether  they  can 
realize  in  heart  and  soul  the  enduring 
spirit  of  sacrifice  which  these  plain  work¬ 
ing  men  carried  with  them  to  the  grave. 
Give  me  five  hundred  poor  young  men  of 
the  fine  old  stock.  Let  them  be  thirty 
years  old  or  under,  with  youth’s  ideal 
fresh,  and  who  in  the  strength  of  their 
hopeful  manhood  can  realize  what  life 
has  really  meant  to  these  veterans.  Give 
me  these  five  hundred  men,  and  I  will  do 
more  to  change  the  future  history  of 
New  England  in  a  strong  and  hopeful 
way  than  any  five  thousand  millionaires 
your  section  can  show.  That  will  be  be¬ 
cause  with  my  five  hundred  poor  young 
men  I  will  make  history  which  is  based 
upon  God-fearing  ideals,  which  have  not 
been  consumed  in  the  idolatry  of  a  dol¬ 
lar. 

“What  a  life  these  elderly  men  have 
lived!  They  have  been  able  to  keep  alive 
something  of  the  eternal  glory  of  youth. 
Some  of  them  died  in  the  bloom  of  their 
youth.  It  seemed  hard  to  die  when  life 
was  full  and  strong,  and  yet  those  who 
dropped  by  the  wayside  never  lived  to 
know  the  sorrow  and  pain,  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  which  came  with  advancing  years. 
Perhaps  it  was  better  for  them  to  pass 
on  as  they  did,  long  before  they  could 
ever  taste  the  dregs  which  lie  in  the  wine 
of  life.  Some  have  lived  on  and  on  to 
meet  the  cares  of  age,  yet  all  of  you 
perhaps  without  knowing  it  have  tasted 
the  great  joy  with  which  our  country  re¬ 
wards  those  who  live  up  to  the  supreme 
test. 

“What  is  this  supreme  test?  At  some 
time  in  your  life  and  mine  God  and  coun¬ 
try  call  every  man  and  woman  up  to 
the  judgment  seat  and  say :  ‘  Give  me 
your  life.  In  your  young  manhood  you 
had  ideals  of  life  and  character.  We 
now  demand  your  life  for  service  as  a 
test  of  these  ideals.’  Every  man  must 
face  this,  not  alone  upon  the  battlefield, 
but  in  all  the  humble,  peaceful  walks 
of  life — the  farm,  the  factory,  the  shop, 
wherever  man  and  woman  may  work  out 
the -burden  of  labor  which  falls  to  them. 
Your  country  demands  of  you  a  life  in 
some  way  consecrated  to  service,  and 
these  veterans  answered  the  call  and  gave 
all  that  they  had  willingly,  lovingly,  in 
order  that  their  country  might  live.  They 
gave  the  full  measure  of  their  lives  in 
order  that  you  young  people,  who  cannot 
realize  what  war  meant,  might  face  as 
you  now  do  the  most  glorious  opportunity 
this  world  has  ever  offered.  And  these 
men  here  today,  looking  back  across  the 
bridge  of  fifty  years  through  the  sac¬ 
rifice  they  made,  feel  in  their  hearts  a 
glorious  reward,  which  you  with  your  un¬ 
tested  lives  cannot  understand.  So, 
standing  here  in  the  sun  in  this  old  town, 
with  all  it  means  to  me,  I  would  rather 
know  today  that  my  father,  a  plain  work¬ 
ing  man,  gave  his  life  to  his  country  and 
answered  her  call,  rather  than  to  have 
had  him  live  on.  out  of  danger,  with  no 
spirit  of  sacrifice  in  his  heart,  to  have 
become  a  millionaire. 

“And  think  for  a  moment  what  these 
men  have  done  for  you  and  me.  They 
gave  us  freedom  of  thought  and  hand. 
The  continuation  of  slavery  would  have 
meant  the  ruin  of  New  England.  She 
would  have  felt  it  more  than  any  other 
corner  of  the  country.  In  material  things 
the  master  commands  the  slave,  but  in 
moral  and  spiritual  things  the  slave 
dominates  the  master,  and  drags  him 
down  to  the  lower  levels.  If  the  New 
England  conscience  had  not  been  able  to 
free  the  slaves,  New  England  would  have 
come  out  of  the  struggle  without  a  con¬ 
science  and  without  moral  pride.  What 
these  men  fought  for  has  been  made  en¬ 
during  by  their  sacrifice.  The  coming 
generation  may  forget  it.  or  fail  to  know 
what  it  means,  but  these  little  flags 
sparkling  on  this  hillside  stand  for  the 


old  New  England  spirit,  tested  and  tried 
by  blood  and  fire,  and  God  will  not  let 
it  die. 

“It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  New  Eng¬ 
land  would  lose  her  population  and  her 
place.  After  the  war  there  was  a  rush 
from  the  Eastern  States  to  the  richer 
Western  land.  Men  and  women  went 
West  for  what  they  thought  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  your  capital  followed  them. 
You  who  have  stayed  in  this  corner  of 
New  England  all  your  lives  cannot  fully 
estimate  how  men  and  money  from  this 
section  have  influenced  Western  develop¬ 
ment.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  soldiers 
who  after  the  war  left  the  Eastern 
States  to  settle  on  the  prairies,  great 
sections  of  the  richest  land  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  hardly  have  been  American¬ 
ized  ;  but  for  the  money  made  in  New 
England  and  sent  West  for  investment, 
great  tracts  of  land  throughout  the  West 
would  still  be  little  better  than  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  For  these  men,  trained  in  the 
army  and  in  the  town  meeting,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters,  trained  as  teachers 
in  your  public  schools,  organized  the 
mixed  population  of  that  great  territory, 
transplanted  the  Eastern  spirit,  and  led 
in  development.  The  Indian  and  the 
buffalo  were  driven  out  not  so  much  by 
the  hunter’s  rifle,  as  by  the  man  and 
the  dollar  from  New  England.  And  now 
the  tide  is  turning  back.  The  very  sac¬ 
rifice  of  half  a  century  ago  now  makes 
New  England’s  opportunity  greater.  Your 
waste  land  will  be  taken  up  and  improved, 
your  water  powers  will  be  utilized,  the 
force  of  the  ocean  wave  hammering  at 
your  coast  will  some  day  be  utilized  and 
wired  back  and  distributed  into  every 
hamlet  and  corner  of  New  England.  The 
war  and  the  Panama  Canal  will  so 
change  conditions  and  bring  back  our 
seaport  trade,  that  the  strip  of  land  150 
miles  wide  along  the  upper  Atlantic  will 
dominate  the  world  in  thought  and  pow¬ 
er.  But  for  the  war  and  the  canal  this 
power  would  have  been  shifted  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  but  events  have  made 
it  so  that  the  child  here  today  stands 
face  to  face  with  the  most  wonderful  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
When  I  compare  the  opportunities  which 
opened  before  me  as  a  boy,  and  those  be¬ 
fore  my  boys  today,  the  glory  and  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  half  century  which  these  sol¬ 
diers  gathered  here  today  have  given  us, 
becomes  overpowering.  For  had  New 
England  failed  in  her  sacrifice,  had  these 
lives  been  offered  in  vain,  had  she  been 
obliged  to  employ  hireling  soldiers  rather 
than  these  plain  working  volunteers,  your 
children  and  your  children’s  children 
would  have  carried  the  curse  through 
their  lives.”  h.  w.  c. 


Training  Farm  Labor. 

On  page  OoO  was  an  article  signed  “Ac¬ 
countant,”  on  “Training  Farm  Boys  For 
Actual  City  Work.”  “Accountant”  was 
right  in  some  respects.  Corporations 
and  business  houses  do  train  young  men 
or  old  ones  for  that  matter.  The  training 
of  course  is  done  for  a  purpose,  not  to 
aid  the  clerks  so  much  as  to  benefit  the 
company  he  is  working  for.  Most  corpor¬ 
ations  and  business  firms  have  their  own 
way  of  doing  things.  Very  few  do  them 
alike.  The  same  line  of  business  will 
often  have  entirely  different  methods  in 
conducting  their  work,  from  their  com¬ 
petitors.  Opinion  of  the  management,  of 
course,  regulates  the  methods  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Therefore,  whether  an  experi¬ 
enced  clerk  or  recruit  just  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  college,  when  he  first  enters  an  es¬ 
tablishment  as  an  employee,  he  accepts 
their  set  rate  of  wages  or  salary  and  office 
hours,  and  must  always  be  “broke”  to 
their  way  of  doing  things.  While  the  new 
man  or  recruit  is  being  trained  in  the  way 
of  his  new  employment,  who  does  the 
work,  that  the  new  man  is  unable  to  do, 
and  who  generally  breaks  him  in?  It  is 
not  the  accountant.  It  is  not  the  man¬ 
agement.  I  should  say  not.  It  is  the 
other  experienced  man.  He  spends  his 
time  teaching  the  new  man,  and  then  he 
must  put  on  extra  speed,  longer  hours,  to 
catch  up  his  own  work,  and  finish  that 
left  undone  by  the  new  man.  In  other 
words,  the  old  or  longer  employed  clerk, 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility,  do  the 
training,  have  the  care,  the  longer  hours, 
and  greater  burden  of  work,  to  break  in 
these  new  men.  and  not  the  corporation 
or  business  house. 

I  have  spent  about  17  years  working  in 
various  lines  of  business,  and  can  give 


some  facts  and  figures  relative  to  what 
big  firms  are  doing  for  their  employees. 
Our  accountant  friend’s  friend  must  have 
got  in  right ,  too.  Few  corporations  or 
companies  start  new  or  inexperienced 
clerks  at  $50  a  month  salary.  I  am 
afraid  our  accountant  has  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  himself  in  getting  around  among 
our  over-generous  corporations,  or  else  he 
would  be  better  versed  on  the  salary  ques¬ 
tion.  Then  as  an  accountant  he  fully 
knows  that  most  corporations,  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  or  business  houses,  figure 
their  cost,  and  then  make  their  selling 
price.  Their  profit  must  come  from  the 
selling  price.  Cost  of  material,  cost  of 
factory  expenses  (if  any),  cost  of  admin¬ 
istration  or  overhead  expenses  (in  this 
latter  expense  we  put  our  new  clerk's 
salary)  and  the  whole  expense  equals  the 
selling  price  plus  the  company’s  profit. 

The  farmer  cannot  meet  the  above  con¬ 
ditions.  lie  must  contend  with  the 
weather,  and  markets,  over  which  he  has 
absolutely  no  control.  He  must  sell  his 
goods  at  the  price  fixed  by  others.  Most 
of  his  goods  are  of  a  perishable  nature. 
He  cannot  place  them  in  stock,  or  store 
them  away  for  any  considerable  time.  He 
Cannot  hold  them  to  stop  and  figure  in 
cost  of  material,  cost  of  production,  cost 
of  marketing,  and  then  add  profit.  lie 
must  take  what  he  is  offered.  That  is  all. 
There  can  be  little  comparison  between 
farmer  and  business  man  in  this  respect. 
The  laws  and  principles  applied  to  a  bus¬ 
iness  concern  in  the  city,  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  its  entirety  to  our  farmer.  I  am 
afraid  our  accountant  friend  wrote  his 
article  without  much  thought,  and  as  an 
accountant  he  must  know  that  in  making 
comparisons  with  the  city  business  man 
and  the  farmer,  even  the  system  of  book¬ 
keeping,  as  applied  to  most  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  our  cities,  could  not  be  used  to 
conduct  a  system  of  accounting  for  our 
farms,  and  practically  the  same  elements 
enter,  relative  to  the  hiring  of  recruits. 

New  York.  joiin  t.  hill. 


Inactive  Soil. 

This  Spring  I  took  down  a  poultry 
house  and  planted  dwarf  apples  and  pears 
with  strawberries  between  in  the  chicken 
yard.  On  the  spot  where  the  house  stood 
the  berries  turned  brown  on  edges  of 
leaves  and  died.  House  stood  here  four 
years,  but  earth  floor  was  dust  dry,  so  I 
thought  would  not  be  saturated  with  the 
droppings.  What  can  I  do  to  remedy 
this  condition?  Will  the  trees  be  affect¬ 
ed?  Is  it  too  late  to  move  them  if  care¬ 
fully  done?  t.  c.  L 

Belleville,  N.  J. 

Soil  from  which  the  sunlight,  air  and 
water  have  been  long  excluded,  as  when 
confined  under  or  in  buildings,  etc.,  be¬ 
comes  dormant  as  it  were,  the  fertilizing 
constituents  contained  therein  undergo  a 
change  from  active  to  that  of  inactive  and 
so  remain  to  a  certain  extent,  until  re¬ 
vived  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  air  and 
water,  without  which  life  in  any  form 
cannot  exist.  This  applies  to  the  invisi¬ 
ble  life  in  the  soil  as  well  as  to  the  visi¬ 
ble  life  in  the  things  it  produces.  It  may 
be  quite  possible  that  the  soil  contains  too 
much  chicken  manure  for  strawberries, 
but  the  trouble  is  most  likely  due  to  the 
inactive  condition  of  the  soil.  The  fruit 
trees  are  not  likely  to  suffer  much,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  growth  may  be  somewhat 
restricted  this  year.  The  soil  will  be 
steadily  improving  under  the  influence  of 
nature’s  great  restoratives,  and  will  be 
rehabilitated  with  full  life  and  energy  by 
the  opening  of  another  season.  k. 


Rattlesnakes  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

I  have  never  seen  any  articles  in  “our 
paper”  discussing  snakes.  I  know  there 
are  good  and  bad  species.  Along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  (both  sides)  we  have  the  cop¬ 
perhead.  a  very  venomous  snake,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  there  are 
some  rattlers.  I  wonder  whether  any  of 
our  readers  know  of  any  way  of  exter¬ 
minating  these  poisonous  snakes,  particu- 
larly  the  copperhead,  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  because  it  approaches  buildings 
and  cleared  land,  while  the  rattler  keeps 
in  the  wild.  My  farm  on  the  Hudson  is 
known  to  be  quite  a  place  for  copper¬ 
heads  and  I  would  like  to  exterminate 
them  if  possible.  J.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  hear  from  some  of  our 
Hudson  Valley  readers  about  these 
snakes. 


“Men  are  always  late.  I  have  waited 
here  since  6  o’clock  for  my  husband  to 
come,  and  it  is  now  7 :30.”  “At  what 
hour  were  you  to  meet  him?”  asked  the 
woman  who  had  joined  her.  “At  5 
o’clock.”— Buffalo  Courier. 
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Growing  Clematis  and  Berberis. 

Looking  over  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  not^d  on 
page  731  the  answer  to  “S.  S..  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,”  regarding  the  growing  of  Clem¬ 
atis  and  Berberis  from  seed.  A  good 
many  years  of  handling  these  seeds  on 
the  largest  combined  nursery  in  the  world 
is  my  authority  for  the  following  de¬ 
scribed  methods  : 

Clematis  Paniculata. — Seed  should  be 
gathered  and  rubbed  clear  of  the  little 
downy  ends,  thoroughly  sifted  out  or 
cleaned  over  a  fanning  mill  with  a  light 
blast ;  kept  perfectly  dry  until  December, 
then  sown  in  flats  in  about  two  inches  of 
soil,  covering  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than 
a  half  inch,  and  if  complete  covering  is 
possible  with  less  soil,  it  is  even  better. 
Cover  with  a  half  inch  of  sphagnum 
moss;  place  in  a  moderately  warm  green¬ 
house  either  under  the  benches  or  above, 
preferably  under,  where  the  pipes  are 
not  too  close,  and  by  early  Spring  you 
will  have  seedlings  that  can  be  readily 
potted  off  into  two-inch  pots.  These  seed¬ 
lings  may  then  be  transplanted  to  the 
field  in  late  Spring  or  early  Summer.  By 
Fall  you  will  have  good  heavy  one-year 
plants  that  are  quite  salable.  Of  course, 
if  left  in  the  field  over  Winter,  larger 
clumps  may  be  had. 

Berberis  Thunbergii. — All  varieties  of 
Berberis  such  as  Canadense.  Purpurea 
and  Vulgaris,  as  well  as  Thunbergii, 
may  be  easily  grown  from  seed  by  the 
following  method.  After  the  Berberis 
have  been  picked,  they  may  be  crushed 
and  the  seed  washed  out  at  once.  This 
should  be  carefully  dried  out  by  spread¬ 
ing  in  thin  layers  either  on  a  screen  or 
muslin  until  thoroughly  dried,  stratifying 
thickly  in  coarse  clean  sand.  This  may 
be  acomplished  by  the  use  of  medium- 
size  boxes,  placing  a  layer  of  sand  1% 
or  two  inches  in  the  bottom  ;  scatter  seed 
thickly ;  another  layer  of  sand,  another 
layer  of  seed,  and  so  on  until  the  boxes 
are  filled.  These  boxes  should  be  buried 
in  a  heap  or  covered  with  earth  outside, 
and  in  early  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  this  stratified  seed  may  be 
taken  from  the  boxes,  the  sand  sifted 
out.  and  the  seed  sown  thinly  in  drills 
IS  to  24  inches  apart — this,  of  course,  for 
hand  working.  If  this  method  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  nearly  100%  of  the  seed  will  germ¬ 
inate,  and  if  in  reasonably  good  ground 
I  have  seen  many  one-year-olds  lifted  in 
late  September  and  early  October  that 
were  three  and  four-branched  and  from 
12  to  16  inches  high. 

W.  F.  TIIERKILDSON. 


Grasshopper  Pest  in  Vermont. 

Last  year  in  some  sections  of  this  and 
adjoining  towns  much  damage  was  done 
to  crops  by  grasshoppers.  During  the 
last  week  or  two  large  numbers  of  them, 
very  small,  have  been  seen  in  fields  on 
many  farms.  Some  of  these  farms  were 
not  infested  with  them  last  year.  Con¬ 
siderable  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  crops  this 
year. 

Springfield,  Vt.  w.  E.  F. 

I  regret  to  state  the  pest  seems  to  be 
reappearing  this  year  in  many  sections  of 
our  State,  in  very  threatening  numbers. 
I  must  say,  also,  that  all  methods  of 
fighting  the  grasshoppers,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  are  but  partially 
successful,  and  the  same  treatments  in 
different  localities  seem  to  have  had  un¬ 
like  results.  Whereas  very  good  results 
were  reported  in  Orange  County  from 
last  year’s  use  of  the  bran,  Paris  green, 
molasses  and  lemon  mixture,  I  note  from 
the  letter  that  it  was  unsuccessful  in 
Springfield. 

In  parts  of  the  country  which  are  more 
level  than  ours,  I  understand  that  the 
“hopper-dozer”  is  fairly  effective,  but  in 
most  cases  its  use  would  probably  not  be 
feasible  here.  An  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology  has  studied  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  this  section,  and  I  believe  he  is 
carrying  out  some  further  experiments  in 
poison  baits  as  a  means  of  fighting  the 
pest.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  to  date  the  most  efficient  means  of 
destroying  the  grasshoppers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  scattering  about  of  the  bait  al¬ 
ready  mentioned :  25  pounds  bran,  one 

pound  Paris  green,  two  quarts  molasses, 
and  three  oranges  or  lemons.  In  mixing 
this,  the  Paris  green  is  first  stirred  into 
the  bran ;  then  the  fruit  juice  is  squeezed 
into  the  molasses  in  a  separate  receptacle, 
the  skin  and  pulp  is  finely  chopped  and 


added  to  the  molasses,  which  is  then  dilut¬ 
ed  with  two  gallons  of  water.  The  liquid 
combination  is  then  mixed  with  the  bran 
and  poison,  sufficient  water  is  added  to 
the  whole  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  and  the 
bait  is  ready  to  apply.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  amount  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  something  over  five  acres. 

HAROLD  L.  BAILEY. 


Rome  Beauty  Apple  in  Hudson  Valley. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  experienced 
growers  say  of  Rome  Beauty  for  planting 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley?  I  hear  that 
it  will  bear  two  years  from  planting. 

J.  M. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley  the  Rome 
Beauty  apple  resembles  Ben  Davis  in 
vigor,  general  make-up  of  tree,  early,  per¬ 
sistent  bearing,  in  clinging  the  fruit  to 
the  tree  later  than  Baldwin,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  quality  in  storage.  In  appearance 
and  flavor  it  is  far  better  than  Ben 
Davis,  and  while  its  quality  is  not  high, 
it  will  sell  at  good  prices  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  consuming  public  wdio  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  Ben  Davis.  Rome  Beauty  is 
at  its  northern  limit  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  not  competing  with  Baldwin  as  grown 
here,  but  following  it  in  season  and  com¬ 
peting  in  the  Spring  months  with  Ben 
Davis  and  Western  New  York  Baldwin, 
being  more  showy  than  either  of  them, 
and  of  quality  to  suit  the  masses.  Its 
seasonal  limit  as  warm  weather  ap¬ 
proaches  is  measured  finally  by  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  scald  after  leaving  cold  storage, 
and  a  still  later  keeping  apple  of  higher 
quality  and  more  resistant  to  warm  wea¬ 
ther  is  yet  to  be  found  and  introduced, 
which  will  capture  a  critical  public  in 
the  Spring  months  as  McIntosh  will 
earlier  in  the  season.  w.  h.  hart. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y'. 


Blackberries  in  Sod. 

I  have  just  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
on  which  several  hundred  blackberries 
were  planted  Fall  of  1913.  Last  year 
they  gave  some  fruit,  but  received  no 
care,  are  now’  standing  in  sod.  Most  of 
the  canes  are  dead,  but  are  starting  from 
the  root.  What  treatment  should  be 
given  them  this  year  to  get  berries  next 
year?  Land  has  been  limed  and  is  not 
poor.  a.  p.  s. 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

If  I  had  a  blackberry  plantation  in  that 
condition  I  would  at  once  dig  out  every 
bit  of  the  sod  and  cultivate  well  during 
the  Summer,  saving  enough  of  the  young 
canes  to  make  the  next  year’s  crop,  and 
staking  and  tying  them  up  to  prevent 
breaking  when  they  get  tall.  Even  if  the 
soil  is  not  poor  some  well-rotted  stable 
manure  will  help  the  growth  of  the  young 
canes,  and  if  they  grow  strong  and  tall 
pinch  the  terminal  bud  about  the  middle 
of  August  to  check  the  rapid  growth  and 
cause  the  canes  to  ripen  better.  Some 
pinch  earlier,  so  as  to  cause  branching, 
but  if  enough  canes  are  let  grow  there 
will  be  no  need  for  this.  Clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  cutting  out  surplus  suckers  that 
appear  between  the  rows  is  important. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Spring  Laying  by  Tent  Caterpillers. 

In  the  descriptions  of  tent  caterpiller 
it  is  claimed  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
Fall,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  being 
laid  in  the  Spring.  I  find  where  I  have 
gone  through  and  killed  every  worm  I 
could  find,  there  are  newly  hatched  nests 
constantly  showing  up.  If  the  eggs  were 
all  laid  in  the  Fall  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  nearly  all  hatch  at  the  same  time. 
I  believe  there  are  more  eggs  laid  in  the 
Spring  than  Fall,  because  the  trees  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  nearly  free  from  eggs  when 
we  were  pruning  in  April,  and  now  they 
are  hatching  out  quite  thick,  some  weeks 
after  the  first  commenced  to  hatch. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.  u.  c.  N. 

At  the  present  time  I  know  of  no  ento¬ 
mologist  who  holds  this  view.  My  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  the  apple  tree  tent- 
caterpillar  is  all  opposed  to  the  view  held 
by  H.  C.  N.  I  can  understand  very 
easily  that  the  careful  removal  of  webs  in 
some  cases  might  very  well  be  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  new  ones,  for  unless  in 
the  removal  of  the  web  care  is  taken  to 
secure  all  the  caterpillars  enough  may  be 
left  to  reconstruct.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  my  personal  experience  that,  not  all 
egg  masses  hatch  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  this  account  very  early  removal  of  the 
webs  and  caterpillars  might  very  well  be 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  others.  I 
believe  that  if  II.  C.  N.  will  thoroughly 
spray  the  foliage  of  the  trees  on  which 
the  caterpillars  are  feeding  that  he  will 
not  find  a  second  going  over  necessary. 

THOMAS  J.  IIEADLEE. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


What  will  it  cost  You 


Not  to  Spray  for  Cabbage 
and  Melon  Aphis  ? 

A  considerable  part  of  the  $60,000,000  annual  damage 
to  vegetable  crops  is  caused  by  Aphis  and  other  soft- 
bodied,  sucking  insects.  The  effective  and  economical 
spray  for  destroying  these  pests,  recommended 
by  Experiment  Stations  and  Spraying  Ex¬ 
perts,  is 


“BLACK  LEAF  40” 

Guaranteed  40%  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this 
effective  spray — &-lb.  can  75c; 
2-lb.  can  $2.50;  1 0-lb.  can 
$10.75;  making  a  cost  of 
about  1  cent  per  gallon  for 
the  diluted  solution.  If 
he  will  not  supply  you 
we  will  send  it  to  you, 
express  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price, 

Write  for  Free 
Bulletins  to 
the  address 
below. 


“BLACK  LEAF  40 

-  -40%  Nicotine 
Cife  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


for  potatoes  4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pars 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

IROMASE  DIGGERS 

,  Wheels,  32  or  28  inch.  Elevator,  23  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  ♦ruck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turnsshort  into  next  row! 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F'G  CO. 
Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  155 
For 

,  Heaviest 
Conditions 


Hydraulic, 


Cider 
rofits 


Write  for  FREE 
BOOKLIST 
based  onU—- 

thirty  venrsfl  ■ 

PRA 


ty  years 
tCTICA 


Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
jSteam 
Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


EXPERIENCE. 

E.  B.VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  624- F  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  APPLES 

With  a  Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 
you  can  turn  your  culls  into  good  selling 
cider.  You  can  also  do  custom  pressing 
fer  your  neighbors.  Our  improved 
high  pressure  construction  gets  all 
the  juice  from  the  apples  with  min« 
imum  power.  All  sizes  of 
Presses,  from  15  to  400 barrels 
a  day.  A  small  investment 
will  start  you  in  a  profitable 
business.  Ask  for  free,  60-page  Press 
Catalogue  describing  our  1915  Outfits.  _ 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C CL,  Ltd.,  Box  130,  York^Pa.^JJJj 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

beats  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paiis  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  also  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will 
operate  as  fast  us  desired.  Better,  easier 
and  faster  than  any  $.*>,  $10  or  $15  spray 
pump.  Insist  on  jour  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  little  implement.  Piepaid, 

?5<*.  Circulars.  — *  •» 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO.,  Dept.H,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


p 

ouo  LTVjo 


Cole  Bros.  Franklin  Lightning 
Rods  are  now  examined  and 

Approved  by 

Underwriters* 

Laboratories 

the  very  highest  authorities  on 
lightning  rod  materials  and 
manufacture.  Protectyourpro- 
perty  with  C  B  F  R  —  doubly 
guaranteed,  66-year  tested 
lightning  rod.  Booklet  free. 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Est.  1849 
324  S.  Seventh  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Oldest  and  largest  lightning  rod  factory. 

Gat  the  genuine — look  for  CBFRon  coupling 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  14-ineh 
dry  brunch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  eub- 
scrqitiou  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subserip- 
tiou  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Canadian  Wheat 

to  Feed  f  he  Worlds 


The  war’s  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  iB  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  aa  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full 
of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  mar¬ 
kets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
. — •.  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 

,rX  The  Government  this  year  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  yT- 
t.  '^S  gram.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 

mrn. L  WiKavkitj-*  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration.  Ottawa.  Canaria  nr 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  1'niversal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81$  marks,  or  10 4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  7o  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tv <•  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
I'esponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  trying  to 
arrange  the  college  year  so  that  students  can 
have  a  better  chance  to  work  on  practical  farms. 
As  it  is  now,  the  college  vacation  comes  at  the 
wrong  time  for  many  farm  operations.  Plowing, 
planting  and  cultivating  are  mostly  over  before  the 
boys  can  leave  college.  They  must  go  back  before 
the  important  harvests,  or  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Of  course  this  does  not  include  hay  and  grain,  but 
most  of  these  students  want  work  on  fruit  or  truck 
farms,  where  intensive  methods  are  followed.  If 
the  college  year  could  he  arranged  so  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  could  leave  about  April  1  and  work  until  late 
September,  they  would  get  far  more  out  of  their 
course  and  also  provide  real  help  for  farmers. 

* 

VERY  few  things  which  we  have  printed  of  late 
have  called  out  more  correspondence  than  the 
statement  about  the  new  test  for  acid  soils. 
Calls  for  further  information  are  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Intelligent  farmers  now  clear¬ 
ly  understand  that  clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  wheat 
and  many  other  popular  crops  cannot  pay  a  profit 
on  sour  land.  You  will  lose  a  part  of  your  time, 
labor  and  fertilizer  so  long  as  you  put  these  crops 
into  sour  land  without  fair  liming.  As  practically 
all  Eastern  soils  that  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  50  years  or  more  are  sour,  it  becomes  very  im¬ 
portant  that  we  test  such  soils  and  use  lime  intelli¬ 
gently.  This  new  chemical  test  should  give  many  a 
bright  man  a  chance  to  do  a  good  neighborhood  busi¬ 
ness  at  testing  soils. 

* 

LET  us  get  down  to  the  heart  of  this  story  of  the 
Western  Canada  grain  growers.  As  individuals 
they  are  of  no  higher  intelligence,  and  with  no 
better  financial  standing,  than  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Yet  they  have  organized 
and  carried  to  success  the  most  remarkable  co¬ 
operative  trade  movement  of  modern  times.  At  the 
time  they  were  doing  this,  and  saving  the  money 
formerly  paid  to  others  for  doing  work  which  they 
could  do  quite  as  well,  the  individual  farmers  of 
the  East  were  paying  tribute  as  they  are  now,  to 
many  useless  middlemen.  These  Canadians  were 
widely  scattered  and  had  poor  facilities  for  getting 
together  for  consultation.  The  secret  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  is  that  they  were  loyal  and  trusted  their  lead¬ 
ers.  When  the  great  test  of  cooperation  came  they 
rose  to  it  promptly  and  willingly  paid  their  own 
Company  more  for  handling  the  grain  than  outsiders 
would  have  charged.  The  grain  dealers  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  these  farmers  would  not 
stand  together  when  by  running  apart  and  breaking 
up  the  organization  they  could  pick  up  50  cents! 
We  have  all  got  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  AYe  must  have  something  besides  intelligence, 
courage  and  financial  standing  in  order  to  make  co¬ 
operation  a  success.  The  thing  which  ties  men  to¬ 
gether  in  a  tight  knot  is  the  willingness  to  face 
temporary  loss  if  need  be,  and  to  put  up  a  dollar  for 
the  sake  of  a  principle.  When  men  will  do  that  the 
principle  will  in  time  take  care  of  the  principal  and 
the  interest. 


OUR  usually  good-natured  friend  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer  seems  to  have  developed 
a  tremendous  “grouch”  over  this  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar  proposition.  It  gives  figures  to  show  that  farm¬ 
ers  receive  60  cents  or  more  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  and  then  gives  this: 

“The  producer  should  and  no  doubt  will  (jet  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  but  he  trill 
get  it  bg  studying  facts  and  conditions,  not  by  the 
vain  repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy.” 

If  any  farmer  wants  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  study 
about  the  situation  he  can  .do  it.  but  our  advice  is 
to  get  off  the  fence  and  meet  the  situation  face  to 
face.  Instead  of  accepting  the  figures  which  the  ex- 
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perts  give  him  let  each  farmer  figure  it  out  for  him¬ 
self.  What  does  he  raise?  What  does  he  receive 
per  pound  or  bushel?  What  does  the  final  consumer 
pay  for  that  food  or  fibre?  Let  us  do  our  own  think¬ 
ing  and  figuring  for  awhile  and  see  whether  this  is 
an  “economic  fallacy”  or  not.  AA’e  will  leave  it 
right  with  the  individual  farmers,  confident  that  a 
fair  average  will  prove  that  the  35-cent  dollar  is 
not  an  “economic  fallacy”  but  a  living  truth.  The 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  right  on  (he  same  page  on 
which  this  “economic  fallacy”  appears  the  Stockman 
and  Farmer  prints  the  following: 

One  day  last  week  the  city  of  Now  York  received 
160  carloads  of  strawberries  averaging  225  crates  to 
the  car — a  total  of  over  1,150,000  quarts.  North  Caro- 
lina,  ATrginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware  contributed  to 
this  tremendous  supply.  Of  course  the  market  was  de¬ 
moralized  and  producers  got  very  little  for  their  fruit, 
which  had  to  be  sold  quickly  and  at  a  sacrifice  in  or¬ 
der  to  escape  condemnation  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  New  York  papers  report  that  excellent  berries  had 
to  sell  as  low  as  three  cents  a  quart  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  rid  of  them  before  they  spoiled. 

Let  our  friend  tell  us  how  large  a  dollar  these 
growers  received.  In  some  cases  they  had  to  send 
money  to  pay  freight  and  commission  charges! 
These  conditions  will  never  !><■  changed  until  farm¬ 
ers  realize  that  there  is  a  35-cent  dollar.  That  is 
the  foundation  fact  upon  which  we  must  build  im¬ 
proved  culture,  packing,  sorting,  storing  and  selling. 

* 

ONE  of  the  largest  problems  growing  out  of  the 
European  War  is  the  future  effect  upon  wom¬ 
an’s  labor.  In  Germany,  France  and  England, 
Austria  and  Italy,  so  many  of  the  men  have  gone 
to  fight  that  women  and  old  men  have  been  forced 
into  manual  labor.  For  instance,  T\  S.  Consul  Arm¬ 
strong  of  Bristol,  England,  sends  this  report: 

The  use  of  woman  labor  also  came  into  discussion 
iit  this  meeting,  as  well  as  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glou¬ 
cestershire  Education  Committee  and  the  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  which  were  recently  held. 
Special  short  courses  of  instruction  in  light  farm  work 
suitable  for  women  are  now  being  held,  or  arranged  to 
be,  at  a  number  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  farm 
institutes  in  this  district.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
fair  wage  for  women  laborers  would  be  15s,  ($3.65)  a 
week  for  those  living  out  and  Ss.  ($1.95)  or  9s.  ($2.19) 
a  week  for  those  living  in.  It  is  reported  that  over 
5.000  women  have  signified  their  willingness  to  do  agri¬ 
cultural  work,  and  in  many  cases  these  are  already  in 
training. 

All  over  the  warring  countries  much  the  same 
thing  is  true.  Women  have  taken  up  man’s  work. 
AVhat  will  happen  when  the  war  is  over  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  return?  Will  the  women  remain  as  competi¬ 
tors  in  man’s  work,  or  will  they  go  back  to  house¬ 
hold  service?  Even  should  they  go  back,  they  can¬ 
not  view  life  as  before  they  did  a  man’s  work. 

* 

WIIAT  is  the  truth  about  ginseng  and  its  cul¬ 
ture?  The  war  in  Europe  has  created  a 
shortage  in  certain  drug  and  dye  plants  which 
are  necessities  in  modern  business.  There  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  few  American  gardeners  to  develop 
these  crops.  It  is  not  a  large  chance,  because  if 
any  gi’eat  numbers  went  into  the  business  it  would 
be  largely  overdone.  The  “boomers”  of  ginseng  cul¬ 
ture  see  a  chance  in  this  new  interest  to  exploit 
their  seed  and  and  plant  trade,  but  the  ginseng  sit¬ 
uation  is  entirely  different.  The  trade  in  drug  and 
dye  plants  is  based  upon  legitimate  demand,  while 
that  in  ginseng  is  based  upon  a  superstition.  U.  S. 
Consul  Maynard  wrote  from  Amoy  as  follows: 

For  many  years  past  foreign  doctors  in  China  have 
endeavored  to  convince  the  Chinese  that  there  is  little 
or  no  virtue  in  ginseng  as  a  remedy  beyond  its  having  a 
slight  tonic  quality  ;  but  although  they  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  introducing  foreign  drugs  and  medicines  they 
have  failed  to  reduce  the  use  of  ginseng,  as  the  Chinese 
still  have  great  faith  in  it.  It  frequently  happens  that 
Chinese  who  take  for  ign  medicines  will  take  ginseng 
in  addition;  and  although  this  may  be  known  to  the 
foreign  physician  no  serious  objection  is  raised,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  foreign  doctors  that  although 
ginseng  does  no  special  good  it  also  does  no  harm. 

It  will  evidently  require  a  long  time  to  change  the 
superstitious  habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  there  will 
continue  to  be  more  or  less  demand  from  China. 
We  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  use  of 
ginseng  is  based  upon  a  superstition,  and  not  like 
that  of  some  other  drug  and  dye  plants  upon  a  defin¬ 
ite  business. 

* 

THE  woods  and  cleared  places  too  have  been  full 
of  advice  about  feeding  sour  milk  to  chicks. 
Starting  with  the  fact  that  milk-fed  chicks  do 
well,  keep  healthy  and  make  fine  growth,  all  sorts 
of  theories  have  been  built  upon  sour  milk!  The 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  has  thoroughly 
worked  out  this  question  of  milk  feeding  and  blows 
away  most  of  the  "guff”  and  theory.  The  nut  of  the 
matter  is  this: 

The  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for  chicks  does  uot  de¬ 
pend  upon  any  acids  that  may  be  present,  nor  upon 
any  particular  types  of  micro-organisms;  but  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  milk. 

That  is,  the  milk  makes  the  chicks  grow  strongly 
and  gives  them  vigor  the  same  as  it  does  babies. 
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This  makes  them  better  able  to  withstand  disease 
provided  they  have  ample  chance  to  exercise.  Tt 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  milk  is  sweet  or 
sour,  though  on  most  farms  it  will  be  sour  before 
ready  for  feeding,  and  you  should  feed  one  kind  or 
the  other  regularly.  AA’e  find  that  this  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  skim-milk  for  chicks  is  having  some 
effect  upon  the  dairy  business.  The  larger  hen 
farms  are  gradually  working  into  dairying  as  a  side 
issue.  A  small  but  choice  herd  of  Holstein  or  other 
heavy  milking  cows  will  give  a  quantity  of  skim- 
milk  for  feeding  and  also  take  care  of  a  cream  trade. 
The  chicken  manure  is  well  adapted  to  corn  and 
grass,  so  that  a  fair-sized  silo  can  be  filled  from  a 
few  acres.  Of  all  the  uses  for  skim-milk,  none  gives 
a  higher  value  than  that  of  feeding  to  chicks.  AA’e 
think  this  hen  and  cow  combination  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  upon  the  dairy  business  within  the 
next  few  years. 

* 

FROM  present  indications  hay-making  this  year 
will  be  a  job  requiring  the  best  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  a  farmer  can  show.  With  us  the  weather 
has  been  cold  and  gloomy,  with  less  sunshine  than 
usual,  and  frequent  storms.  The  grass  is  rank  and 
watery,  and  should  have  sunshine  to  mature  it  and 
hot  winds  to  dry  it  properly.  AATe  must  remember 
that  the  wind  rather  than  the  sun  is  the  great  hay¬ 
maker.  The  object  is  to  get  the  water  out  of  the 
grass  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  large  share  of  this 
water  must  pass  out  through  the  leaves  of  the  grass, 
and  it  goes  much  more  rapidly  in  that  way  than 
through  the  stem.  Thus  plants  with  broad  leaves 
like  clover  will  dry  faster  in  the  windrow  or  thick 
swath  than  when  spread  out  where  the  sun  will 
dry  the  leaves  crisp  so  that  they  cannot  throw  off 
water.  AA’e  have  heard  people  say  that  anyone  can 
make  hay,  as  if  no  great  skill  was  required  in  the 
operation.  The  fact  is  that  in  unsettled  weather 
few  crops  demand  the  exercise  of  greater  skill  and 
judgment  than  clover  and  grass.  A  man  must  have 
farm  instinct  in  order  to  make  good  hay,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell  a  beginner  just  how  to 
do  it. 

* 

BREEDERS  of  purebred  cattle  protest  strongly 
against  the  action  of  State  and  Federal  author¬ 
ities  in  valuing  purebred  animals  which  have 
been  slaughtered  on  account  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Rec¬ 
ord  Association  this  clear  statement  was  made: 

Breeders  have  believed,  and  have  sold  their  stock  on 
the  assumption,  that  pedigrees  were  of  some  value.  The 
State  and  Federal  authorities  have  in  practically  all 
cases  taken  a  contrary  view,  and  have  ruled  that  pure¬ 
bred  herds,  affected  by  the  disease,  should  be  appraised 
precisely  as  though  their  pedigrees  did  not  exist.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  destroying  confidence  in  registered 
stock,  to  some  degree,  both  on  the  part  of  new  buyers, 
and  on  the  part  of  bankers.  The  latter  have  held,  and 
with  reason,  that  if  the  State  and  Federal  authorities 
would  not  put  any  value  on  pedigrees,  they  as  bankers, 
could  not  afford  to  do  so. 

The  agricultural  teachers  from  AVashington  down 
to  the  county  organizations  have  advised  the  use  of 
pure-blood  stock  and  argued  that  it  was  worth  far 
more  than  scrub  or  grade  stock,  both  for  producing 
meat  or  milk,  and  for  improving  flocks  and  herds. 
Thus  the  government  in  one  branch  has  taught  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  pedigree  has  value,  while 
in  another  branch  or  department  it  upsets  its  own 
argument  and  claims  that  a  pedigree  is  only  "a 
scrap  of  paper,”  worth  but  its  weight  in  milk  or 
meat.  AArhere  can  you  find  a  more  inconsistent 
action?  New  appraisals  should  be  promptly  made, 
and  the  proper  values  given  to  the  pedigree  of  ptue- 
blood  stock. 


Brevities. 

AVisconsin  growers  want  a  new  hardy  apple. 

Soils  where  chestnut  timber  thrives  are  likely  to 
be  acid. 

A  teaspoon ful  of  gasoline  on  the  crown  of  a  dan¬ 
delion  plant  will  rid  the  lawn  of  one  “yellow  peril.” 

No  man  can  “uplift”  the  farmer  until  he  has  first 
made  a  solid  foundation  to  stand  on. 

There  are  still  good  numbers  of  mules  in  the  AA’est, 
in  spite  of  the  war  demand. 

Last  Fall  the  Agricultural  Department  advised  a 
trial  in  making  apple  syrup.  Has  anyone  tried  it? 
If  so,  what  about  it? 

In  Arizona  the  moth  of  the  cutworm  is  reported  as 
a  nuisance  in  the  house.  It  is  a  night  flier  and  makes 
for  lights  the  moment  they  are  lighted. 

Many  questions  have  come  about  the  mint  marks  of 
coins  struck  off  at  the  various  government  mints.  AA’e 
have  answered  the  question  many  times.  Here  it  is 
again  :  Coins  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  have  r.o 
mint  mark.  Those  struck  at  all  other  mints  of  the 
United  States  are  distinguished  by  a  small  letter  near 
the  bottom  of  the  coin.  These  letters  are:  “C”  for 
Charlotte,  N.  C..  discontinued  in  1861;  “CC”  for  (’ar¬ 
son  City,  Nev.,  discontinued  in  1893;  “D”  for  Dahlone- 
ga.  Ga.,  discontinued  in  1861  ;  “D”  for  Denver,  Colo., 
coinage  begun  in  1906 ;  “O”  for  New  Orleans,  La.,  dis¬ 
continued  July  1,  1911;  "S”  for  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Finishing  Poultry  for  the  Market. 

A  Statement  of  New  York  Conditions. 

Part  II. 

MARKET  PRICES. — Where  caponizing  is  carried 
on  the  capons  which  have  been  milk-fed  very  often 
weigh  as  high  as  10  to  12  pounds  each,  these  birds 
bringing  as  much  as  10  cents  per  pound  over  the  or¬ 
dinary  capon,  weighing  from  five  to  six  pounds  each. 
Milk-fed  poultry  is  now  quoted  in  all  the  markets,  and 
the  farmer  will  find  that  his  poultry  milk-fed  on  the 
farm  will  have  a  finer  flesh  and  bring  more  money  than 
any  poultry  fed  in  large  centralizing  feeding  stations. 

Poultry  raised  on  New  York  farms  and  shipped  in 
the  Fall  alive  to  the  New  York  city  markets,  if  proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  shipped  should,  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  city,  command  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  It 
may  be  shipped  in  by  express  over  night.  In  spite  of 
this  natural  advantage  New  York  State  poultry  is 
quoted  as  much  as  two  cents  to  three  cents  per  pound 
below  the  Western,  heavy  poultry  arriving  by  freight. 
This  Western  poultry  is  cooped  up  in  cars  from 
four  to  six  days  and  must  necessarily  arrive  in  more 
or  a  less  fevered  condition,  and  is  clearly  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  as  compared  with  the  State  shipments  which 
arrive  by  express  over  night. 

NEARBY  PRODUCTS.— Farmers  of  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  country  enjoy  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Western  growers  because  of  their  nearness  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  and  if  they  will  make  a  practice  of  milk-feeding 
their  poultry  for  about  ten  days  before  marketing,  and 
sell  the  birds  as  a  finished  product  they  will  find  a 
ready  demand  in  the  large  cities,  and  a  very  handsome 
advantage  in  price  over  what  they  can  hope  to  obtain 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  poultry.  Where  eggs  are  gath¬ 
ered  and  marketed  through  producers’  associations,  this 
milk-fed  dressed  poultry  business  can  be  worked  in  as 
a  part  of  the  system.  Like  the  strictly  fresh  graded 
eggs  it  appeals  to  a  specially  good  trade,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  always  absorbs  the  supply  at  a  good  price. 

PACKING-HOUSE  TRADE.— The  shipments  of 
dressed  poultry  arriving  in  the  New  York  markets  the 
past  10  years  have  largely  changed  from  the  old  system 
of  icing  and  barrel  packing  of  poultry  to  the  more 
modern  system  of  dry -cooling  and  box  packing.  Large 
packing-houses  in  Chicago  have  put  in  many  branch 
houses  throughout  the  West  where  poultry  is  central¬ 
ized.  specially  fed  and  dressed.  One  of  the  packing 
houses  with  headquarters  in  Chicago  has  102  branch 
houses  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  where  poultry  and  eggs 
are  collected,  made  ready  for  market,  packed  and 
shipped.  At  Keokuk,  la.,  the  packing-house  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  handling  of  butter,  eggs  and  poultry, 
represents  fully  an  investment  of  .$300,000.  At  all 
points  where  these  large  centralized  stations  are  located 
the  concerns  operating  them  as  a  rule,  operate  a 
creamery  in  connection  with  the  plant,  manufacturing 
what  is  known  as  centralized  creamery  butter.  This 
centralized  creamery  butter  is  made  from  cream  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  milk  on  farms,  in  many  cases  a  long 
distance  from  where  the  creamery  is  located.  The  big 
handlers  of  poultry  are  interested  in  the  creamery  busi¬ 
ness,  as  they  are  able  to  utilize  the  by-product  in  the 
feeding  of  their  poultry. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANT.— In  the  building  of 
these  large  centralizing  plants  a  large  open  airy  build¬ 
ing  is  constructed,  called  a  feed  station,  and  in  this 
station  are  located  batteries  especially  made  for  the 
holding  of  poultry  alive,  while  it  is  being  fed  and  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  market.  At  the  larger  station  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  customary  to  have  a  station  that  will  hold  from 
30.000  to  100,000  birds.  The  batteries  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  chickens  of  the  smallest  size,  known  as 
“peepers”  can  be  fed.  While  the  smaller  birds  are  being 
placed  in  the  compartment  for  feeding  it  is  usually  cus¬ 
tomary  to  place  10  birds  in  each  compartment.  As  the 
season  progresses  and  the  poultry  arriving  from  the 
farms  and  shippers  in  the  surrounding  territory  are 
larger,  say  2Vj  to  3%  pounds  each,  the  compartment 
will  not  hold  over  five  or  six  birds,  and  when  later  in 
the  season,  the  roasting  chickens  are  coming  forward 
each  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds  when  they  are  put 
on  the  feed,  not  more  than  three  or  four  birds  are  placed 
in  the  compartment.  In  the  most  up-to-date  feeding 
stations  the  batteries  are  all  made  of  galvanized  iron 
and  wire.  The  compartments  are  about  18x14  inches 
length  and  width,  and  14  inches  high.  The  batteries 
are  five  compartments  high.  The  metal  batteries  are 
easily  cleaned,  and  kept  in  a  highly  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion.  The  birds  are  fed  in  the  stations  from  10  days 
to  12  days  as  a  rule,  the  best  results  in  fattening  being 
obtained  by  feeding  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more 
than  12. 

FEEDING. — The  mixture  of  feed  used  is  as  follows: 
60%  buttermilk,  20%  cornmeal,  10%  oatmeal,  5%  No. 

1  tallow,  5%  beef  hearts  or  some  other  cheap  meat 
chopped  up.  A  little  lettuce,  chopped  cabbage  or  a 
little  green  Alfalfa  is  also  beneficial  to  the  birds.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cayenne  pepper  added  to  each  barrel 
of  feed  is  a  good  addition,  also  a  little  charcoal  will  be 
found  beneficial  fed  every  other  day.  The  birds  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  the  bright  sunlight  shaded 
out  of  the  building  and  the  feeding  should  take  place 
at  sunrise  and  each  three  hours  thereafter  during 
the  day.  The  younger  and  smaller  the  birds  the  larger 
the  percentage  of  gain.  Broilers  should  gain  from  55 
to  00%.  The  export  sizes,  that  is  birds  ranging  from 
-V2  to  3*4  pounds  each,  should  gain  about  40%  while 
the  roasting  chickens,  weighing  from  four  pounds  up, 
should  gain  35  to  40%.  The  average  gain  is  a  little 
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better  than  a  pound  to  a  bird.  In  sections  where  but¬ 
termilk  cannot  be  obtained  locally,  dried  buttermilk  has 
been  shipped  in  barrels  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
where  the  large  creamery  concerns  make  a  business  of 
putting  up  buttermilk  for  poultry  feeding  purposes. 

KILLING  AND  DRESSING. — When  the  birds  have 
been  fed  from  10  to  12  days  they  are  ready  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  The  birds  are  hung  up  by  the  feet  and  a  tin 
cup  with  a  hook  attached  is  fastened  in  the  bill.  The 
point  of  a  small  knife  blade  is  run  into  the  brain  from 
the  corner  of  the  eye  and  the  arteries  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  are  cut,  then  the  bird  is  quickly  dry-picked 
After  the  bird  is  picked  it  is  laid  on  cooling  racks 
built  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  so  constructed  that 
it  is  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  so  that  no 
blood  will  drip  from  the  top  rack  down  on  the  birds 
below.  These  cooling  racks  are  run  into  the  cooler 
where  the  temperature  of  38  to  40  deg.  Fahr.  is 
maintained.  The  birds  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cooler  24  hours,  when  they  are  packed  into  boxes  spe¬ 
cially  sized  for  each  class  of  birds.  Each  12  birds  se¬ 
lected  of  uniform  size  and  quality  are  carefully  weighed 
and  the  net  weight  of  these  12  birds  stamped  on  the 
outside  of  the  box.  After  the  birds  are  boxed,  if  they 
are  intended  for  immediate  shipment  and  to  go  into 
immediate  consumption,  they  are  loaded  into  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars,  which  have  been  charged  with  crushed  ice  and 
salt,  and  shipped  to  market,  where  they  will  arrive,  if 
properly  handled,  in  prime  condition  several  days  later. 

FREEZING. — If  the  birds  are  to  be  held  for  a  later 
market  after  being  boxed  they  are  placed  directly  in 
the  freezer.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  having 
the  sharp  freezer  in  which  the  birds  are  first  placed 
for  freezing  at  about  10  deg.  below  zero.  After  48 
hours  they  should  be  placed  in  a  freezer  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  zero  or  even  5  deg.  above  will  be 
found  to  be  ad  right.  These  frozen  birds  can  be  car¬ 
ried  successfully  for  several  months,  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  be  able  to  obtain  Spring  chickens,  frying 
chickens  and  roasting  chickens  any  time  of  the  year. 
^  ithout  this  system  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
such  chickens  more  than  three  or  four  months  during 
the  year. 


Grasshoppers  in  New  York. 

All  through  the  Eastern  States  we  are  evidently  in 
for  a  scourge  of  grasshoppers  this  year.  Reports  come 
to  us  from  various  Eastern  sections  that  the  young 
’hoppers  have  already  begun  to  show  themselves.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  is  out  with  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  there  will  be  serious  outbreaks  of  these  ’hop¬ 
pers  wherever  they  were  abundant  last  year.  This  in¬ 
sect  will  begin  egg  laying  in  July,  and  it  is  important 
to  get  after  them  at  once,  for  every  ’hopper  poisoned 
now  will  mean  several  hundred  less  ’hoppers  in  August. 
’Phe  Cornell  people  tell  us  that  the  ’hoppers  are  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  sandy  pastures,  which  are  well 
drained  and  thinly  covered  with  vegetation.  They  are 
also  to  be  found  in  places  which  are  open,  but  have 
not  been  cultivated  for  several  years.  A  sandy  knoll  in 
a  pasture  is  a  favorite  place  for  these  insects.  Lawns 
and  roadsides  are  often  infested.  By  walking  through 
the  fields  and  pastures  on  a  sunny  day  the  young  ’hop¬ 
pers  will  be  easily  noticed  if  they  are  numerous  enough 
to  do  damage.  Wherever  they  are  found  now  the  pois¬ 
ons  or  other  remedies  should  be  promptly  applied. 
Poisoning  seems  to  be  the  best  proposition.  The  best 
poison  is  called  Kansas  bait,  and  preparations  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  using  it  are  given  as  follows: 

“The  formula  is  as  follows:  20  pounds  bran,  one 
pound  Paris  green,  two  quarts  molasses,  three  oranges 
or  lemons,  and  about  3 Vi  gallons  water.  Mix  the  bran 
and  Paris  green  together  dry.  If  very  much  of  the 
material  is  to  be  mixed,  it  is  advisable  for  the  person 
doing  the  mixing  to  protect  himself  from  breathing  the 
poisonous  dust  by  tying  a  moistened  sponge  or  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  his  mouth  and  nose.  Then  mix  the  mo¬ 
lasses  and  water  together,  squeeze  the  juice  of  the 
fruits  into  the  water,  and  the  skin  and  pulp  chopped 
up  fine,  and  moisten  the  bran  with  the  liquid.  Just 
enough  of  the  liquid  should  be  used  to  moisten  the  bran 
thoroughly  but  not  to  make  it  sloppy.  Then  it  should 
be  sown  broadcast  over  the  infesLc"  field,  preferably 
early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  grasshoppers  can  get 
a  chance  to  eat  it  before  the  heat  of  the  day  dries  the 
moisture  in  the  bran.  It  should  be  sown  evenly  and 
thinly  over  the  field,  not  in  lumps.  Although  the  pois¬ 
on  may  not  kill  the  grasshoppers  for  a  day  or  so,  it 
seems  to  stop  their  feeding  as  soon  as  they  eat  some 
of  it.  The  amount  of  mixture  in  the  foregoing  formula 
is  enough  for  three  or  four  acres.  Live  stock  of  all 
kinds  should  be  kept  from  the  treated  fields  for  a  few 
days  to  avoid  any  possible  danger  of  poisoning  them. 
If  the  grasshoppers  are  especially  numerous  it  may 
be  necessary  to  renew  the  poison  bait  after  four  or 
five  days. 


“  The  Farmer  Pays.” 

The  lawyers  of  Waldo  Co.,  Maine,  and  the  doctors 
of  Belfast  have  agreed  to  adopt  a  price  list  for  “pro¬ 
fessional  service.”  They  agree  that  after  February  1 
there  shall  be  certain  definite  and  specified  fees  for  each 
particular  service.  This  has  led  one  of  our  readers  to 
write  the  following: 

The  action  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  of 
Belfast.  Me.,  in  combining  and  adopting  an  advanced 
scale  of  fees  for  their  services,  emphasizes  the  vital 
economic  difference  in  the  occupation  of  farming  from 
that  of  any  other  business,  trade  or  profession.  Con¬ 


trary  to  what  many  may  be  led  to  believe  by  so-called 
agricultural  experts,  farming,  except  possibly  under 
laboratory  conditions,  is  not,  nor  never  can  be,  an  ex¬ 
act  science.  Provided  he  has  the  necessary  capital — • 
which  is  a  most  important  factor — the  farmer  can  to 
a  great  extent  control  tillage,  fertilization,  seed  selec¬ 
tion,  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.  There  are  how¬ 
ever  two  agents  necessary  to  a  successful  crop  that  are 
not  his  to  command ;  these  are  moisture  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  farmer  may  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  and 
lacking  proper  atmospheric  conditions  his  labors  may 
avail  nothing.  The  production  of  a  200-egg  hen  is  per¬ 
haps  even  more  uncertain.  Of  no  other  business  may 
it  be  so  truly  said  that  “Man  proposes  but  God  dis¬ 
poses.” 

The  most  important  difference,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  germs,  para¬ 
sites  and  adverse  climatic  conditions,  the  farmer  has 
little  or  no  voice  in  fixing  the  price  on  his  products, 
which  being  of  a  perishable  nature,  are  practically  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  forced  sale  and  auction  prices.  Therefore 
the  farmer  knows  not  when  he  plants  what  recom¬ 
pense,  if  any,  he  will  receive  for  his  labors.  Agricul¬ 
tural  experts  have  likened  farming  to  manufacturing, 
but  what  manufacturer  would  be  so  optimistic  or  fool¬ 
hardy  as  to  operate  his  plant  for  12  months  and  then 
sacrifice  his  goods  on  the  market  under  these  condi¬ 
tions? 

Before  a  wheel  moves  the  tariff  must  be  adjusted  to 
his  satisfaction.  There  are  “gentleman’s  agreements” 
and  secret  trade  combinations;  there  are  strike  and 
war  clauses  in  his  contract,  and  he  knows  to  a  cent 
what  he  will  receive  for  his  finished  product.  The 
followers  of  other  occupations  and  professions  also 
have  something  to  say  as  to  what  their  compensation 
shall  be. 

The  mason  and  the  plumber  know  just  what  their 
eight  hours’  work  will  show.  The  farmer  works  12 
hours  a  day,  and  takes  what  he  can  get  for  pay.  He 
tends  his  crops  from  Spring  to  Fall,  and  sometimes  gets 
no  pay  at  all.  If  legal  services  you  seek  you  will  find 
that  talk  is  not  so  cheap ;  you  had  better  leave  your 
clothes  at  home,  for  some  take  all  but  skin  and  bone. 
The  doctors  also  have  a  way  of  saying  what  you  are 
to  pay.  The  surgeon  lays  you  on  the  bed,  gives  you 
some  dope  and  goes  ahead,  and  whether  it  be  kill  or 
cure  a  healthy  bill  is  always  sure.  The  man  who  sells 
you  flour  and  spice  is  quite  decided  on  his  price,  but 
sell  to  him  you  will  find  it  true  he  also  makes  the  price 
for  you.  In  buying  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  it  is 
take  or  leave  them  as  you  choose,  and  if  you  travel  on 
the  train  you  will  find  the  custom  is  the  same.  They 
fix  the  price  that  you  must  pay,  and  you  can  go  or 
stay  away.  The  humble  servants  of  our  State  to  fix 
their  pay  will  legislate,  with  head  and  shoulders  in 
the  trough  no  power  on  earth  can  shut  them  off.  none 
but  the  farmer  have  to  live  on  what  the  public  choose 
to  give,  and  though  his  recompense  be  small,  ’tis  he 
who  feeds  and  clothes  them  all. 

Maine.  clifton  m.  moore. 


The  Holstein  Friesian  Association. 

Six  men,  in  1871,  owning  a  few  purebred  Holsteins, 
organized  what  is  now  the  llolstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  Now,  in  1915,  the  registrations  in 
this  association  number  60,000,  or  more,  annually,  and 
they  cover  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  life 
membership  of  the  association  is  now  7.724,  an  increase 
of  1,208  for  last  year.  Annually  $22,500  is  distributed 
in  prizes  for  milk  _and  butterfat  records  and  for  ex¬ 
hibits  at  fairs;  $25,000  is  expended  per  year  in  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  merits  of  the  breed  in  various  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Registration  has  increased  nearly  12  per 
cent,  the  past  year.  The  Advanced  Registry  entries 
show  an  advance  of  12,000  cows  tested.  The  reserve 
fund  of  the  association  has  reached  the  sum  of  $151.- 
368.30,  and  the  annual  budget  is  about  $175,000.  The 
total  cash  receipts,  including  amount  on  hand  May  1, 
1914,  were  $346,034.22,  and  the  total  disbursements 
$176,198.63.  The  cash  balance  on  hand  is  now  $169,- 
835.59.  The  policy  of  publicity  by  advertising  in  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  and  literary  publications,  has  awakened 
a  wide  interest  in  the  IIolstein-Friesians  which  has  been 
reflected  in  increased  membership,  more  registrations 
annually  and  larger  income.  These  are  some  of  the 
facts  and  figures  gathered  from  the  various  reports 
submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  llolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  held  at  Syracuse  on 
J  une  2. 

President  D.  D.  Aitkens  of  Flint.  Mich.,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  address  touched  upon  two  or  three  points  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Referring  to  the  foot-and-mouth  epi¬ 
demic,  he  said  there  was  one  phase  of  the  question  that 
should  have  consideration  by  the  association,  viz. :  the 
value  that  should  be  placed  upon  animals  that  are 
sacrificed  for  the  public  good.  The  breeder  of  grade 
animals  gets  market  price  for  animals  killed  while  the 
purebred  breeder  gets  grade  prices,  practically,  for  the 
animals  he  loses.  The  State  has  encouraged  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  purebred  stock  on  the  theory  that  it  raises  the 
general  valuation  of  the  animals  by  improving  the 
breeds.  They  have  encouraged  importation  by  admit¬ 
ting,  free  of  duty,  purebred  animals  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  but  now,  in  order  to  protect  the  public  generally 
they  treat  these  animals  as  if  worth  only  grade  prices, 
regardless  of  their  cost.  “I  cannot  see  any  excuse  for 
it,”  said  President  Aitkens.  “Aside  from  the  fact,”  he 
continued,  “that  the  Government  and  the  State  puts  a 
premium  on  scrub  breeding  when  it  comes  to  health  and 
penalizes  the  purebred-stock  breeder,  there  is  no  legal 
excuse  in  paying  one  man  what  his  stock  is  worth  and 
the  other  man  only  a  part  of  its  worth.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  a  man's  property  for  the  public  good 
it  should  pay  for  it  what  it  is  worth,  whether  purebred 
or  grade.”  He  laid  stress  on  the  statement  that  the 
loss  to  owners  of  dairy  herds  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  on  account  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  should 
be  made  good  by  its  general  government. 

President  Aitkens  spoke,  also,  with  reference  to  for¬ 
eign  competition  in  milk  products  as  being  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  surplus  milk  of  Sweden.  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Holland,  and  other  countries  was.  he  said, 
being  manufactured  for  export  by  low-cost  labor  aver¬ 
aging  about  $8  per  month  as  compared  with  $30  per 
month  in  America.  With  finished  milk  products  on  the 
free  list  and  with  a  large  volume  of  imports  of  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacture,  the  American  manufacturer  can 
retaliate  only  by  lowering  the  price  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  raw  milk,  to  his  great  loss.  j.  w.  darrow. 


“Plant  patience  in  the  garden  of  thy  soul” — or 
lather  let  it  burrow  like  a  mole. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  been  told  that  half  an  acre 
of  poppy  plants  will  pay  them  well.  They  have  never 
grown  the  crop,  and  would  hardly  know  it  if  they  saw 
it  growing.  Our  advice  is  to  go  very  slow  with'  th  se 
drug  plants. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


l  From  Day  to  Day. 

The  Ship  of  State. 

Thou.  too.  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  Workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat. 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock ; 
’Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock ; 

’Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our 
tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee! 

— Longfellow's  “The  Building  of  the 
Ship.” 

❖ 

Blue  and  white  or  red  and  white 
crash  toweling  is  seen  among  covers  for 
porch  cushions,  also  checked  gingham  of 
the  apron  variety.  Such  covers  are  some¬ 
times  finished  with  an  edge  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  rick-rack,  white  or  colored,  put  on 
plain  like  furniture  gimp.  There  are  also 
blue  and  red  cotton  fringes  used  to  trim 
the  check  toweling  cushion  covers,  rather 
suggestive  of  the  European  peasant  han¬ 
dicrafts.  Smooth  material,  that  will  be 
cool  to  the  touch,  is  always  desirable  for 

cushion  covers  in  Summer. 

* 

An  English  writer  recently  observed 
that  American  cooks  had  at  least  57 
ways  of  preparing  stuffed  tomatoes,  and 
here  is  one  of  the  number:  Wash  smooth, 
even-sized  tomatoes,  cut  off  the  tops  and 
scoop  out  the  pulp  with  a  small  spoon. 
Mix  with  one  cup  of  pulp  one  cup  of 
chopped  cabbage,  one-half  cup  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  and  one-half  cup  (less  if  pre¬ 
pared)  of  chopped  onion.  Season  high¬ 
ly  with  salt,  pepper  and  powdered  herbs; 
fill  the  mixture  into  the  tomato  shells,  dot 
with  butter,  and  bake  until  the  tomatoes 
are  fully  cooked,  but  not  broken. 

* 

A  South  Carolina  correspondent  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  this 
to  say  regarding  the  educational  needs  of 
farm  women  : 

The  country  woman  needs  education,  re¬ 
creation,  and  a  better  social  life.  If 
broad-minded,  sensible  women  could  be 
appointed  to  make  monthly  lectures  at 
every  public  schoolkouse  throughout  the 
country,  telling  how  and  what  to  do, 
getting  them  together,  and  interesting 
them  in  good  literature  and  showing 
them  their  advantages,  giving  good  ad¬ 
vice,  sometimes  like  a  “woman’s  depart¬ 
ment”  in  magazines,  this  would  fill  a 
great  need  in  the  life1  of  country  women. 
Increase  our  social  life  and  you  increase 
our  pleasures,  and  an  increase  of  pleas¬ 
ure  means  an  increase  of  good  work. 

That  opinion  will  be  echoed  by  many 
other  women.  The  farmers’  club  in  New 
York  State,  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Boyce 
on  page  530,  is  filling  the  need  suggested 
by  travel  studies  and  stereopticou  views. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  the  “Pastoral  Parson,”  :s 
projecting  afternoon  gatherings  with 
good  company  and  a  cup  of  tea,  as  an 
addition  to  the  cross-roads  social.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  office  the  poor  woman  of 
the  city  is  provided  with  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  by  guilds,  sodali¬ 
ties,  settlement  classes  and  free  lectures, 
to  say  nothing  of  gymnasiums  and  pub¬ 
lic  baths.  Country  women  have  many 
compensations,  but  what  Mr.  Gilbert 
says  about  the  ache  of  loneliness  is  en¬ 
tirely  true.  We  must  consider  this  so¬ 
cial  need  in  planning  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  rural  life. 

* 

A  special  toothbrush  day,  with  a 
week’s  instructions  in  dental  hygiene, 
was  recently  appointed  for  the  city 
schools.  When  we  consider  how  much 
the  teeth  have  to  do  with  bodily  health, 
we  realize  the  value  of  instruction  in 
this  line.  In  one  of  the  recent  Govern¬ 
ment  bulletins  relating  to  conditions 
among  farm  women,  one  man  tells  how 
he  took  his  wife  to  the  dentist,  and  found 
that  to  have  her  teeth  put  in  order  would 
cost  one  hundred  dollars,  which  he  could 
not  possibly  afford,  so  that  the  sufferer 
must  lose  her  teeth.  The  farmer  said  he 
had  raised  3,500  bushels  of  grain,  but  un¬ 
favorable  market  conditions  prevented 
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him  from  receiving  any  adequate  return 
for  his  labors.  But  the  visit  to  the  den¬ 
tist  evidently  disclosed  conditions  of 
long  neglect,  and  this  neglect  is 
always  costly.  A  generation  ago  we 
often  saw  men  and  women  of  early 
middle  age  with  a  complete  set  of 
artificial  teeth ;  now  we  see  people  of 
60  or  more  with  their  own  natural  teeth 
complete,  or  nearly  so.  The  whole  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  we  have  preventive,  rath¬ 
er  than  curative  dentistry.  We  must 
begin,  with  the  child's  first  teeth,  to  see 
that  they  are  cleaned  regularly,  and  also 
watched  over  for  any  defects.  Special 
care  must  be  given  after  sickness ;  such 
eruptive  diseases  as  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  often  affect  the  teeth  seriously,  in¬ 
juring  the  enamel,  and  giving  an  oppor- 

The  Rural  Patterns 

f  in  ordering  patterns,  always  give  | 
number  of  pattern  and  size 

desired.  Price  of  each 


pattern 


I  8679 — BathintT  Suit 
=  with  Circular  Skirt. 
I  .74  to  44  bust. 


cents. 


8676 — Gown  with  § 
Circular  Flounce,  34  | 
to  42  bust. 


8659  —  Coat  with  1 
Bell  Sleeves.  34  to  1 
42  bust. 


8635 — Empire  Com-  f 

bination  with  Envel-  a 

ope  Drawers.  Small  1 

34  or  36.  Medium  38  § 

or  40,  Large  42  or  | 

44  bust. 


tunity  for  future  decay.  Milk  of  mag¬ 
nesia  is  a  very  useful  mouth  wash  for 
such  cases.  But  the  greatest  safeguard 
is  cleanliness,  and  every  mother  should 
see  that  her  children  are  instructed  in 
“toothbrush  drill.”  Everyone  is  not 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  set  of  even  and 
beautiful  teeth,  but  even  a  Polynesian 
savage  with  a  piece  of  tough  stick  chewed 
into  a  brush  can  keep  his  teeth  clean. 
Much  pain,  much  mortification,  and  much 
expense  in  later  life  is  saved  by  constant 
cleanliness  and  early  care,  which  often 

forestalls  costly  dentists’  work  later. 

* 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Bamboo  porch  screens  have  pulleys  for 
raising  and  lowering.  They  are  4x8  feet 
in  size,  and  the  price  begins  at  64  cents. 
Striped  canvas  for  awnings,  screens  or 


cushion  covers  costs  25  cents  a  yard; 
readymade  awnings  for  bungalows  are 
priced  at  $1.10;  they  come  in  three  sizes. 

White  Tam-o’-Shanter  hats  of  corduroy 
cost  $1.49,  and  are  used  for  motoring 
and  sports  wear. 

Garden  smocks  are  loose  blouses  made 
on  the  lines  of  the  old-time  smocks  worn 
by  English  farm  laborers.  They  are  of 
linen  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  white, 
the  fullness  in  front  being  smocked  with 
fancy  colored  embroidery.  These  smocks 
are  offered  for  both  children  and  adults, 
and  though  introduced  as  a  startling  new 
fashion  they  have  the  merit  of  being  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable.  “Garden  skirts” 
of  flowered  cretonne  are  offered  to  wear 
with  them.  It  is  at  last  fashionable  to 
be  interested  in  gardening,  hence  these 
gardening  garments. 

A  somewhat  surprising  hat  was  a  flat 
sailor  of  transparent  white  tulle,  trimmed 
all  around  the  crown  with  bunches  of 
black  cherries  with  white  leaves.  A  good 
many  of  the  new  Summer  hats  are  quite 
large,  with  wide  brims,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  close  little  toques  of 
early  Spring. 

Sweaters  of  fibre  silk  are  shown  in  all 
sorts  of  beautiful  colors,  orauge,  apricot, 
old  rose,  willow  green,  pastel  blue,  etc., 
as-  well  as  darker  shades.  They  have  a 
V-neck,  and  a  sash  of  the  same  knit 
fibre ;  price  $7.50. 

Black  and  white  belts  of  patent  leath¬ 
er  and  kid  are  offered  in  surprising  val¬ 
ues  at  50  cents.  Some  are  striped,  either 
vertically  or  horizontally,  others  ar¬ 
ranged  in  checkerboard  blocks,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  designs.  They  are  meant 
both  for  small  children  and  their  elder 
sisters.  Such  a  belt  used  on  a  dress, 
suit  or  coat  made  at  home  will  often  add 
wonderfully  to  its  appearance.  The  black 
and  white  leather  belt  is  fashionable  with 
blue  serge,  or  with  natural  and  colored 
linen. 

Plain  tailored  waists  of  “tub”  silks  iu 
awning  stripes  were  recently  seen  for  $2 ; 
the  stripes  were  pink,  blue  or  lavender. 

Two-piece  middy  dresses  consist  of  a 
blouse  of  white  drill  accompanied  by  a 
pleated  skirt  to  match,  or  in  a  contrast¬ 
ing  color,  tan,  Copenhagen  or  navy. 
These  are  made  iu  sizes  six  to  14.  and 
are  pretty  and  practical.  Prices  vary 
from  $1  up. 

“Canned  heat”  or  solid  alcohol  is  fuel 
for  use  in  alcohol  stoves.  It  is  a  paste 
which  burns  as  soon  as  a  match  is 
touched  to  it.  Its  convenience  is  that  it 
cannot  be  spilled,  there  is  no  breakable 
bottle,  and  no  wick  (though  the  best 
alcohol  heaters  are  now  wickless).  This 
solid  alcohol  costs  10  cents  a  can.  One 
handy  contrivance  where  there  is  a  bot¬ 
tle-fed  baby  is  a  baby  milk  warmer. 
This  consists  of  a  sort  of  double  boiler 
to  contain  water,  w  ith  a  v receptacle  in 
which  the  bottle  stands.  This  warmer 
alone,  nickel  plated,  is  74  cents;  with  a 
polished  nickel  plated  stand  and  can  of 
solid  alcohol  it  is  $1.50.  It  would  be  a 
great  convenience  for  one  traveling  or 
boarding  who  has  to  consider  a  baby’s 
bottle. 


Half  a  Score  of  Small  Economies. 

Cold  Mashed  Potato.— One  cup  of  cold 
mashed  potato  will  make  potato  puffs 
sufficient  for  two,  and  will  be  an  appe¬ 
tizing  addition  to  the  children’s  luncheon. 
Mash  the  potato  well,  and  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  beat  to  a 
white  cream.  Add  one  egg  beaten  very 
light,  one-half  teacup  of  milk,  aud  season 
with  salt  aud  pepper.  Beat  all  together 
and  bake  in  a  small  deep  dish  until  nicely 
browned.  The  potatoes  should  come  from 
the  oven  light  and  puffy,  and  be  served 
in  the  dish  in  which  they  were  baked. 

Pie-crust. — Small  pieces  of  pie-crust 
may  be  made  into  cheese  fingers  which 
are  delicious  served  with  hot  cocoa,  or 
for  the  school-girl’s  lunch-box.  Boll 
paste  very  thin,  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese  and  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper,  fold 
over  and  again  roll  out  thin,  and  cut  into 
fingers  three-quarters  inch  wide,  and  two 
inches  long.  Bake  iu  hot  oven,  watch 
closely,  and  remove  when  a  delicate 
brown. 

Bits  of  Cheese.— Small  pieces  of  hard 
cheese  may  be  grated  and  baked  with 
macaroni,  and  a  very  nutritious  dish  will 
result.  Macaroni  coutains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  gluten,  and  the  cheese  adds 
piquancy  to  this  very  palatable  entree. 
Break  the  macaroni  into  inch-lengths, 
drop  into  boiling,  salted  water,  and  allow 


to  boil  slowly,  stirring  frequently  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  settling  to  the  bottom.  It  does 
not  reach  its  full  size  if  boiled  rapidly, 
and  an  hour's  cooking  will  be  required. 
Drain  well,  and  arrange  a  layer  in  a  but¬ 
tered  puddiug  dish  ;  over  it  strew  a  part 
of  the  grated  cheese  and  bits  of  butter ; 
also  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
another  layer  of  macaroni,  then  cheese 
as  before,  and  fill  the  dish,  having 
macaroni  on  top.  well  buttered.  Add 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk,  aud  bake  till 
brown,  serving  in  the  dish  in  which  it 
was  baked. 

Cold  Fish. — Cold  fish,  separated  from 
the  bone  and  skin,  and  flaked,  may  be 
made  into  delicious  croquettes,  and  like 
all  food  to  be  fried  in  deep  fat.  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  being  allowed  to  stand  awhile  be¬ 
fore  being  cooked.  If  wanted  for  break¬ 
fast,  these  croquettes  may  be  made  ready 
for  the  frying  basket  the  day  before. 
Mix  a  pint  of  the  flaked  fish  with  a  pint 
of  hot  mashed  potatoes,  adding  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  to  the  hot  potato ;  then 
beat  in  thoroughly  one  egg,  well  beaten, 
one  cup  of  hot  milk,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  and  one-lmlf  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  When  the  mixture  is 
cold,  shape  into  balls,  dip  them  into  beat¬ 
en  eggs,  then  roll  in  cracker-crumbs  or 
fine  bread-crumbs. 

Stale  Cake. — Stale  sponge  cake,  or  iin- 
frosted  cake  of  any  kind  may  be  used  in 
making  a  plain  charlotte  russe,  which, 
when  served,  will  be  called  for  again. 
Prepare  a  soft  custard ;  bring  to  a  boil 
one  pint  of  milk,  reserving  four  table- 
spoonfuls.  Place  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
the  cold  milk  with  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  corn-starch  and  stir  well.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  light,  add 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  to  them,  stir 
until  smooth,  and  then  place  with  the  dis¬ 
solved  corn-starch.  Add  the  mixture  to 
the  boiling  milk,  cook  three  minutes, 
and  allow  to  cool.  An  hour  before  serv¬ 
ing  time,  place  the  slices  of  stale  cake 
in  a  deep  dish,  glass  is  preferable,  aud 
soften  slightly  with  cold  milk.  Pour  over 
it  the  custard,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  pinch  of  suit  and  a  teaspoonful  of  van¬ 
illa.  and  make  a  meringue  with  the  whites 
of  the  two  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  very 
stiff,  add  to  them  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  aud  stir  well.  Heap  the 
meringue  roughly  over  the  custard,  aud 
serve  very  cold. 

Mutton  Bones. — When  buying  mutton 
or  lamb  for  a  roast,  bring  home  also,  the 
bones  which  the  butcher  removes,  and 
make  a  nutritious  broth  for  lunch.  Put 
the  bones  into  the  soup-kettle,  cover  with 
three  pints  of  cold  water,  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  pearl  barley,  aud  allow  to 
heat  slowly.  When  boiling,  skim  care¬ 
fully,  and  set  the  kettle  back,  that  the 
broth  may  simmer  for  two  hours.  Sea¬ 
son  well  with  salt,  and  serve  very  hot  in 
bouillon  cups. 

Bice. — Left-over  cold  boiled  rice  may 
be  added  to  soups,  griddle-eakes  or  muf¬ 
fins,  and  each  article  of  food  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition.  Also,  a  sav¬ 
ory  hash  may  be  made,  which  will  prove 
a  very  acceptable  supper  dish.  Chop  one 
cupful  of  cold  beef,  not  too  fine.  Upon 
the  fire  place  one  cupful  of  milk,  and 
when  hot,  add  the  chopped  beef,  one  cup¬ 
ful  cold  boiled  rice,  two  tablespooufuls  of 
butter,  and  season  highly  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Stir  the  mixture  till  very  hot. 
then  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  one 
egg,  well  beaten.  Turn  the  hash  into  a 
baking-dish,  and  bake  20  minutes.  Al¬ 
low  to  brown  well,  and  serve  in  the  bak¬ 
ing-dish. 

Cold  Bread  Pudding— The  usually 
hopeless  cold  bread  pudding  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  disguised  aud  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  being  baked  or  steamed  to¬ 
gether  with  four  peeled  and  chopped  ap¬ 
ples.  Separate  the  pudding  into  small 
pieces,  and  mix  lightly  with  the  chopped 
apple,  using  more  of  the  fruit  than  speci¬ 
fied,  if  particularly  liked  by  the  family. 
Place  the  mixture  iu  a  generously  but¬ 
tered  baking-dish,  smooth  the  top,  and 
cover  with  one-half  cup  of  sugar  mixed 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon. 
Place  bits  of  butter  over  top  of  pudding, 
sprinkle  lightly  with  water,  and  bake, 
covered,  for  half-hour  iu  hot  oven.  Be- 
move  cover,  aud  allow  to  brown,  aud 
crust  over.  Serve  with  hot  maple  syrup. 

Cold  Muttou. — Often  the  remains  of  a 
really  fine  roast  “go  begging,”  and  the 
housewife’s  skill  is  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  dispose  of  it  economically,  and  pala¬ 
tably.  A  really  fine  supper  dish  may  be 
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made  by  this  rule.  Cut  the  cold  mutton 
into  small,  neat  pieces.  Make  a  sauce 
of  a  scant  cupful  of  butter,  putting  half 
the  quantity  in  a  stew-pan,  and,  when 
it  bubbles,  sprinkle  in  two  tablespoonsful 
of  flour,  and  stir  well  for  two  minutes. 
Draw  back  from  the  heat,  and  add,  a 
little  at  a  time,  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  till  all  is  creamy  and  smooth. 
I.et  boil  up  once,  stirring  constantly, 
then  add  remainder  of  the  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
tomato  ketchup.  Toast  six  slices  of 
bread;  (cut  not  too  thin)  cut  in  half, 
and  arrange  on  hot  platter.  Pour  the 
savory  sauce  over  the  toast,  and  serve  at 
once.  Potato  chips  are  particularly 
liked  with  this  dish. 

Stale  Bread. — An  appetizing  luncheon 
dish  is  tomato  toast,  and,  served  piping 
hot,  will  be  received  with  favor.  But¬ 
ter  a  baking  dish ;  fill  with  broken  bits 
of  stale  bread,  the  “end  pieces”  being  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  this  dish,  and  butter 
each  piece  lightly.  Pour  over  all  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  pint  can  of  tomatoes,  and  sea¬ 
son  with  a  sprinkle  of  sugar,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  dash  of  onion  salt.  Cover, 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven. 
The  bread  will  swell,  and  absorb  the  to¬ 
mato,  and  all  will  be  moist  and  spongy. 
Allow  to  brown,  and  serve  at  once. 

CLARA  IIERSOM  WEEKS. 


Canning  Strawberries. 

Strawberry  Marmalade.  —  Rub  four 
quarts  of  well-cleaned  strawberries 
through  a  sieve  (one  fine  enough  to  re¬ 
tain  the  seeds).  Put  the  pulp  in  a  pre¬ 
serve  kl'ttle  over  the  fire  and  boil  until 
reduced  one-half.  At  the  same  time  put 
three  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  with 
one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  water  over  the 
fire  and  boil  to  a  ball.  Add  the  sugar  to 
the  fruit,  stir;  remove  all  scum  and  boil 
until  a  drop  on  a  plate  will  retain  the 
shape  of  a  bead.  Then  fill  into  small 
glass  jars  and  cover  when  cold.  Or  meas¬ 
ure  the  strawberry  pulp  and  allow  for 
every  pint  one  pound  of  sugar. 

Strawberries  with  Raspberry  Juice. — 
Allow  for  every  quart  of  well-cleaned 
strawberries  one-half  pint  of  raspberry 
juice  and  one  poynd  of  sugar.  Put  the 
strawberries  in  a  bowl.  Boil  the  sugar 
and  raspberry  juice  until  clear,  remov¬ 
ing  all  scum.  Then  take  from  fire  and 
when  cold  pour  it  over  the  strawberries. 
Cover  and  let  stand  until  next  day. 
Drain  off  the  sirup  and  boil  five  minutes. 
Let  it  cool  and  pour  it  over  the  berries. 
The  third  day  drain  olf  the  sirup  again, 
and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  berries ;  let 
them  boil  up,  remove  and  set  aside.  The 
fourth  day  drain  off  all  the  juice  and  put 
the  berries  into  glass  jars.  Boil  the 
sirup  to  a  soft  ball;  take  from  fire;  when 
cold  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  close  and  set 
aside.  In  place  of  raspberry  juice  straw¬ 
berries  or  currants  may  be  taken. 

Strawberry  Preserves. — Rinse  in  colan¬ 
der  four  pounds  of  freshly  picked,  large, 
ripe  berries,  drain  and  remove  the  hulls. 
Allow  one-half  pound  of  granulated  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  strawberries.  Place 
in  alternate  layers  in  an  enamel  preserve 
kettle,  let  stand  two  hours.  Then  place 
over  the  fire  and  boil  three  minutes, 
counting  from  the  time  the  first  bubbles 
appear.  Fill  into  scalding  hot  jars 
(rolled  in  boiling  water)  and  close  at 
once. 

Canned  Strawberries. — To  can  straw¬ 
berries  so  that  they  will  keep  their  shape 
and  color,  after  the  berries  are  picked 
over,  put  them  in  a  jar,  with  a  layer  of 
sugar  and  then  of  berries  until  all  are 
used.  Set  them  in  the  cellar  over  night, 
and  the  sugar  will  penetrate  them,  and 
no  water  must  be  added ;  thei’e  will  be 
sufficient  juice.  Have  a  sugar  syrup  on 
the  stove  hot,  put  the  strawberries  in 
and  let  them  boil  up  gently;  then  fill 
cans  with  the  fruit  and  juice  all  cooked 
together.  Screw  on  the  cover,  stand  the 
can  upside  down  a  few  minutes,  then 
turn  again,  changing  it  in  this  way  un¬ 
til  it  is  cool,  and  the  berries  will  not 
rise  to  the  top.  This  way  preserves  the 
shape,  color,  and  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Canned  Strawberries,  No.  2. — An  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  can  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  or  any  fruit  that  requires  little 
or  no  cooking  is  the  following:  Prepare 
fruit  carefully,  discarding  all  blemished 
or  imperfect  berries.  Prepare  a  syrup  of 
one  quart  of  water  boiled,  one  cupful  of 
sugar.  More  or  less  sugar  may  be  add¬ 
ed  according  to  the  taste  of  family  and 
the  acidity  of  the  fruit  to  be  canned. 


Have  jars  thoroughly  sterilized  as  above, 
fill  with  the  prepared  fruit,  pour  over  the 
syrup  until  it  is  filled  to  the  brim.  Screw 
on  cap  after  adjusting  rubber.  Place 
jars  in  a  stone  crock  with  thin  strips  of 
board  or  a  cloth  under  them  and  pour 
around  them  enough  boiling  water  to  fill 
crock  up  to  the  rubbers  on  jars.  Cover 
with  blankets,  carpets,  etc.,  to  exclude 
air,  and  leave  over  night  or  until  the 
water  is  cold.  Canned  in  this  way  soft 
fruits  keep  both  shape  and  color,  and 
very  nearly  resemble  fresh  fruit.  Fruits 
that  lose  color,  such  as  strawberries  or 
red  raspberries,  should  have  paper  bags 
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No.  653. — Design  for  Embroidering  the  Yokes 
of  Infant's  aiur  Children’s  Dresses.  Two  yokes 
with  sprays  for  sleeves  or  cufTs  are  given.  Price 
of  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  can  be  worked  solidly 
or  as  eyelets.  The  stems  are  to  be  outlined. 
When  making  solid  embroidery,  first  pad  the 
stamped  figures  by  darning  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  lengthwise,  then  cover  closely  with  over 
and  over  stitches  worked  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  padding.  To  make  round  eyelets, 
first,  encircle  by  running  a  thread  around  the 
outline,  pierce  with  a  stiletto  and  work  closely 
over  and  over;  to  make  the  leaves  and  flower 
petals  as  eyelets  run  a  thread  around  the 
stamped  figure,  cut  a  slight  slit  lengthwise  and 
then  crosswise,  push  back  the  material  and  work 
closely  over  and  over.  Outline  the  stems  by 
taking  short  stitches,  keeping  the  needle  toward 
tlie  right  and  working  upward.  Use  embroidery 
cotton  according  to  the  weight  of  the  material.' 


or  pasteboard  boxes  slipped  over  them  to 
exclude  the  light. 

Canned  Strawberies,  No.  3. — Fill  a 
quart  jar  with  large,  ripe  berries,  from 
which  the  hulls  have  been  taken;  fill  the 
jar  with  cold  water ;  then  pour  it  out 
into  a  measure.  For  qvery  twelve  jars 
to  be  put  up  use  thirteen  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  of  water  and  in  it  dissolve  six 
pounds  of  sugar.  Pack  the  jar  with  ber¬ 
ries  as  closely  as  possible  without  mash¬ 
ing  them.  Fill  each  jar  up  to  the  shoul- 
dei  with  syrup,  cover  loosely  with  the  lid 
ami  set  it  in  a  large  boiler,  which  should 
ha  e  a  loosely  fitting  wooden  bottom 
pie  ced  with  holes.  If  set  on  the  metal 
bot  om  the  jars  are  liable  to  crack. 
Wl.;a  the  boiler  is  full  of  jars  pour  in 
col 4  water  up  to  their  shoulders;  cover 
it  &nd  set  it  on  the  fire.  At  the  same 
tine®  put  the  surplus  syrup  in  a  saucepan 
and  allow  it  to  become  hot.  As  soon  as 
the  water  in  the  boiler  begins  to  boil  note 
the  time,  and  when  it  has  boiled  for 


eight  minutes  remove  the  boiler  from  the 
fire.  Take  out  one  jar  at  a  time,  fill  it 
even  with  hot  syrup  in  the  saucepan,  fast¬ 
en  it  airtight  and  stand  it  back  in  the 
boiler  xmtil  all  are  filled  and  covered ; 
let  them  stand  there  until  cold,  and  then 
store  in  a  cool  place. 


My  Kitchen  Work  Basket. 

My  plain-spoken  guest  viewed  the 
work-basket  in  my  kitchen  with  a  look 
of  complacent  superiority. 

“I  never  mix  my  work,”  she  explained. 
“I  do  nothing  in  my  kitchen  except  the 
regular  kitchen  work.  Sewing  is  invari¬ 
ably  done  in  the  sewing-room  where  the 
litter  of  threads  and  scraps  is  confined, 
and  I  always  put  on  a  fresh  sewing 
apron  to  protect  both  my  dress  and  my 
work.” 

“It  is  very  nice,”  I  conceded  cheer¬ 
fully,  “that  you  have  time  to  separate 
your  work  so  systematically.” 

“But  my  system  of  working  saves  me 
time,”  she  returned,  spiritedly.  And 
knowing  the  futility  of  argument,  I  let 
the  subject  drop. 

In  my  kitchen  there  is  a  pleasant  win¬ 
dow.  Beside  the  window  is  a  low,  com¬ 
fortable,  armless  rocking-chair.  And 
within  easy  reach  of  the  rocker  stands 
the  disputed  work-basket.  It  is  quite 
amazing  the  amount  of  work  which 
passes  through  that  basket  week  by  week. 
This  week  when  the  ironing  was  finished 
the  basket  was  piled  high  with  things 
that  did  not  see  the  inside  of  the  sewing- 
room. 

There  were  colored  garments  needing 
buttons  or  slight  repairs.  Stockings  that 
had  to  be  darned.  The  men  had  brought 
in  three  empty  salt  sacks  from  the  barn  ; 
these  I  ripped  and  washed,  and  when  cut 
in  two  and  hemmed  they  made  a  half 
dozen  good,  soft  towels  for  wiping  uten¬ 
sils  and  the  coarser  dishes  or  for  use 
about  the  stove.  A  tablecloth  past  its 
usefulness  was  cut  into  convenient 
squares  and  folded  in  the  basket  for  a 
future  hemming  when  they  would  prove 
useful  for  any  number  of  purposes,  sav¬ 
ing  the  better  linen  napkins.  A  worn 
bath  towel  wras  cut  up  into  wTash-cloth 
sizes  and  left  to  be  hemmed. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  evei’y 
one  of  those  articles  has  been  finished  and 
put  away.  They  were  done  a  few  stitch¬ 
es  at  a  time,  while  I  had  to  wait  for  a 
bit  of  cooking  to  finish,  or  for  the  fire  to 
freshen,  or  for  the  men  to  come  in  to  din¬ 
ner.  Just  the  ordinary  interruptions  that 
come  to  the  housewife  however  well  she 
may  plan  her  work. 

When  new  towels  must  be  hemmed 
they  are  never  placed  with  the  general 
sewing  but  in  the  kitchen  basket.  I  have 
made  yards  of  a  simple  picot  edging  that 
makes  a  pretty  and  inexpensive  finish 
for  innumerable  garments  by  keeping  the 
work  in  the  kitchen  basket.  Button¬ 
holes  that  seem  such  an  endless  task  when 
in  “one  big  dose,”  melt  away  impercepti¬ 
bly  if  made  a  few  at  a  time.  My  kitchen 
work-basket  enables  me  to  keep  up  with 
my  sewing  instead  of  letting  it  pile  up 
ahead  of  me.  alice  Margaret  asiiton. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


H  earing  the 
greatest  artists 
is  an  everyday 
pleasure  with 
a  Victrola. 

It  enables  every  one  to 
enjoy  at  will  all  that  is 
best  in  music. 

Hear  your  favorite  music 
at  any  Victor  dealer’s. 
Write  to  us  for  cata¬ 
logs. 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co., 
Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


Victrola  VI 
$25 

Other  styles 
$15  to  $250. 
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'SAVES  MONEY 

f  CONVENIENT 
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A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY 


SPECIAL  f  No.  4  $1.00,  12  PKes.,  with  Nickel'd  Hook  11.',', 
PARCEL  POST  1  No.  5  $1-00,  10  PKgs.,  with  Handsome  Polished 
OFFERS:  f* 1  v  NicKeled  Bath  Room  Cabinet 

So.  6  25  eta.  3  Pkgs.,  wtin  Nickeled  Hook 
In«tantly  Deliver*  a  FOLDED  Full-Size  Sheet.  Better  than  Sheets  or 
Roll*.  Your  Money  Back  it  Not  ENTIRELY  Pleased.  Try  Improved 
HAN  DIFOLD  TO-DAY  Money  or  Stamps  at  our  risk 


HANDIFOLD  TOILET  PAPER  CO., 


LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  anil  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood.  etc.  Send 
for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Penn  &  George  Sts.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


(cost.  The  FOSTER  High 
I  Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  iacts. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

I  111  Trinity  Building,  Now  York 


[Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Prepaid 
1)  cents  per  Rod  op 
ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

Now  Catalog  with  Bargain  Prices 

and  sample  to  test.  Uail  to  Dept.  59 

Browo  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Uncle  Ezra  Invests  in  a  Cow. 

Bought  a  cow  t’other  day; 

Man  was  getting  short  of  hay, 

Bather  sell  his  wife,  he  said. 

Or  part  with  anything  he  had, 

But  his  bay  was  getting  low, 

And  the  cow  had  got  to  go. 

“Such  a  cow,”  says  he  to  me, 

“Is  something  that  you  seldom  see; 
Gives  two  pails  twice  a  day, 

Only  eating  medder  hay. 

(live  her  shorts  and  cottonseed. 

Another  pail  you’ll  sorely  need. 

Butter  that  ’ere  cow  will  make 
Can’t  be  beat  in  all  the  State. 

Her  mother  took  first  money  at 
The  Monroe  fair  for  butter  fat.” 

I  shaved  him  ten  and  took  the  cow. 
Wish  I  hadn’t  done  it  now  . 

Felt  like  I’d  been  stealing  sheep, 

’Cause  I  got  that  cow  so  cheap. 

Of  course  it  wa’n’t  exactly  right 
To  take  advantage  of  his  plight, 

But  turn  it  round  and  I  could  see 
That  he  would  do  the  same  to  me. 

I  took  her  home  and  gave  her  feed 
Of  ensilage  and  cottonseed. 

Could  hardly  wait  for  milking  time, 

So  as  to  try  that  cow  of  mine. 

I  won’t  attempt  to  express  my  thoughts 
But  all  I  got  was  just  three  quarts. 

Yet  he  told  the  truth  when,  says  he, 

A  cow  like  this  you  seldom  see. 

For  her  bag  was  bigger  when  I  got  done 
Than  it  was  before  I  had  begun  ; 

But  strip  and  strip  it  was  no  use. 
There  wasn’t  another  drop  of  juice. 
Next  cow  I  buy  I  will  not  fail 
To  enquire  the  size  of  the  milking  pail. 
Maine.  JI-  M* 


Sweet  Corn  in  Silo. 

Can  you  give  me  advice  on  keeping 
sweet  corn  stalks  in  a  silo?  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  about  four  acres  of  sweet  corn  and 
have  started  a  small  brick  silo.  My  in¬ 
tentions  are  to  fill  the  silo  with  the 
stalks.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they 
will  make  good  silage  and  keep  all  right 
in  a  brick  silo?  J.  C.  B. 

Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  corn  stalks  make  good  silage, 
though  not  rated  as  high  as  food  as  reg¬ 
ular  silage  corn,  as  they  are  apt  to  take 
on  more  acidity  in  the  silo.  The  great 
canneries  put  the  sweet  corn  refuse  into 
silos  in  great  amounts,  and  it  is  fed  with 
much  satisfaction.  I  opine  you  intend 
to  strip  off  the  ears  and  put  in  only  the 
stalks.  In  a  small  silo,  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  in  lack  of  pressure  to  force 
out  the  air  so  to  prevent  excessive  heat¬ 
ing.  and  liability  to  mold.  You  would 
best  cut  the  stalks  in  as  fine  as  possible 
and  when  filled,  put  on  some  sort  of  a 
cover  so  you  can  weight  the  mass  down 
and  make  it  settle  as  solid  as  possible. 
I  would  paint  the  inside  of  this  brick 
silo  with  some  of  the  tar  roofing  paints, 
to  prevent  wall  moisture.  J.  G. 

Ohio. 


Value  of  Milking  Machines. 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  asking  about 
milking  machine  used  in  a  section  of 
Ohio.  Will  you  advise  me  if  they  are 
still  giving  the  satisfaction  they  did  at 
that  time  and  are  more  being  installed? 

Shelton,  Conn.  F.  B.  D. 

Milking  machines  have  not  “had  their 
day.”  They  are  here  to  stay  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  as  well  spoken  of  and 
their  numbers  being  added  to  daily.  I 
have  nothing  to  recall  as  to  what  I  have 
said  in  the  past  about  the  machines.  It 
is  very  rare  to  hear  that  any  of  them 
are  causing  any  trouble  in  operation  or 
repairs.  Keeping  them  clean  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  when  one  follows  directions.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  pipes  in  a  solution  after  wash¬ 
ing.  seems  to  have  settled  all  difficulty  on 
that  score.  A  uniform  working  power 
so  that  the  pulsations  will  not  be  chang¬ 
ing  from  fast  to  slow  and  reverse,  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  insisted  upon,  and 
one  that  has  a  little  reserve  power  on  de¬ 
mand  is  of  value,  and  where  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  met  with,  the  milking  machine 
is  quite  as  reliable  as  a  well-hung  grind¬ 
stone.  J.  G. 

Ohio. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Silage. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  silage 
oats  and  peas  would  make,  and  how  near 
their  maturity  they  should  be  before  har¬ 
vested?  Would  they  be  any  better  cut 
than  put  in  whole?  Would  they  be  bet¬ 
ter  cured  as  hay  or  silage?  G.  A.  V. 

Lexington,  N.  Y. 

Very  little  is  now  being  said  about  oat 
aud  pea  silage,  corn  having  so  completely 
overshadowed  them  in  the  amount  se¬ 
cured  to  the  acre,  and  its  superior  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  over  any  other  crop,  and 
now  one  rarely  hears  of  combination  sil¬ 


age,  though  many  think  Soy  beans  cut 
in  with  the  corn  is  a  valuable  addition. 
Oats  and  peas  being  both  on  the  protein 
side  of  the  ration  makes  them  somewhat 
difficult  to  “heat”  up  together  properly  in 
the  silo.  They  should  be  cut  into  the  silo, 
as  the  oats  are  hollow-stemmed  and  carry 
too  much  imprisoned  air  into  the  mass, 
and  they  must  be  cut  to  obviate  this,  and 
the  peas  pack  much  better  cut.  Both 
crops  should  be  cut  as  they  approach  ma¬ 
turity  to  prevent  too  great  acidity.  Peas 
alone  are  siloed  iu  great  quantities  at 
the  large  canneries,  as  well  as  the  waste 
of  the  corn,  and  are  reckoned  as  having 
fine  value.  I  have  an  opinion  that  a 
heavy  oat  crop  is  more  valuable  cut  and 
thrashed,  than  as  silage.  It  is  probable 
that  unless  you  have  a  large  amount  of 
oats  and  peas  to  silo  so  as  to  get  heavy 
pressure  of  itself,  it  would  be  better  to 
“hay”  both  of  these  crops.  J.  G. 

Ohio. 


“What’s  the  Use  of  Testing?” 

“This  is  the  question  I  frequently 
asked  myself,”  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  re¬ 
marked  a  few  days  ago.  “I  knew  that 
my  herd  tested  anywhere  from  3.8  per 
cent,  to  4.25  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
factory  figures.  I  thought  that  is  very 
good  for  a  herd  of  grade  Ilolsteins. 
Just  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  I  invited  a 
farmer  familiar  with  testing  to  bring  his 
outfit  to  my  farm,  and  go  through  the 
herd.  I  was  v<  ry  careful  about  getting 
fair  samples  from  all  of  my  cows.  I  had 
one  two-year-old  which  I  thought  was  a 
boarder.  She-  gave  a  good  quantity  of 
milk,  but  I  gave  her  credit  for  being  a 
losing  proposition  when  it  came  to  pro¬ 
ducing  butterfat.  I  had  offered  her  for 
sale  to  some  of  my  neighbors,  for  what 
I  thought  might  be  a  fair  figure,  quantity 
of  milk  considered.  When  her  milk 
was  tested  we  were  completely  sur¬ 
prised.  The  figures  were  4.5  per 
cent.  The  sample  was  fair,  the  test  was 
duplicated  to  satisfy  myself,  and  that 
night  as  I  sat  down  to  milk  her  I  felt 
ashamed,  for  I  had  undervalued  her.  I 
had  been  offering  a  $200  cow  for  much 
less  than  $100.  It  cost  me  25  cents 
apiece  to  test  the  cows,  or  $2  for  my 
herd,  and  it  is  surely  worth  more  than 
$100  to  me  to  know  that  the  cow  least 
appreciated  was  the  best,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  old  Bess  for  profit  I  had 
been  keeping  her  these  half  dozen  years 
for  sentiment.”  w.  j. 


Ohio  Plan  for  Leasing  Bulls. 

Disposing  of  surplus  bull  calves  has 
become  a  problem  particularly  with  many 
breeders.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  dairies 
at  a  dozen  public  institutions,  aud  is 
loaning  bulls  for  service  providing  the 
requirements  are  satisfied  by  the  appli¬ 
cant.  The  application  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
T.  A.  Burnett  covers  the  arrangement 
efficiently,  and  there  are  many  State  in¬ 
stitutions  which  could  perform  efficient 
service  among  conservative  dairymen  by 
placing  promising  males  as  Ohio  is  doing. 
Ohio’s  purpose  is  to  encourage  communi¬ 
ty  breeding,  and  requires :  Lessee  must  be 
a  resident  of  Ohio.  Lessee  must  be  own¬ 
er  of  six  or  more  dairy  cows,  and  must 
be  located  in  prospective  dairy  section. 
Bull  leased  to  remain  property  of  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration,  and  lessee  must 
pay  express  or  freight  on  bull  to  farm, 
and  must  be  cared  for  as  directed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Lessee  may  breed  without 
cost  12  of  his  own  cows  annually,  and 
when  more  than  12  cows  are  bred,  lessee 
must  pay  one  half  service  fee.  Lessee  to 
receive  $2  service  fee,  and  to  retain  one 
half  this  fee  for  maintaining  bull.  Lessee 
to  be  responsible  to  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Administration  for  one  half  service  fees, 
settlement  to  be  made  annually.  The  per¬ 
iod  of  lease  to  be  two  years  for  bulls 
ready  for  service  and  this  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  six  months  to  one  year  for  bull 
calves.  The  Ohio  Board  of  Administra¬ 
tion  reserves  the  right  to  remove  bulls 
at  any  time  if  proper  care  is  not  given. 

A  New  York  dairyman  has  made  a 
similar  proposition,  his  calves  to  be 
reared  and  used  for  service  for  two  sea¬ 
sons  by  the  lessee,  at  which  time  the  bull 
will  be  taken  over  by  its  original  owner. 
A  well  cared-for  bull  at  2 */>  or  three 
years  of  age  should  bring  a  satisfactory 
figure  from  the  butcher,  at  comparatively 
little  expense  to  the  owner.  w.  j. 


INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  It 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


To  protect  horses 
from  fly  torment 

Spray  them  lightly  with  Creonoid,  especially  be¬ 
fore  driving.  Spray  the  inside  of  their  stalls  also. 

Creonoid  is  a  powerful  coal  tar  antiseptic.  Its  odor 
is  objectionable  to  flies. 

Tormented  horses  grow  thin  and  tired ;  comfort¬ 
able  horses  do  the  best  work.  At  most  dealers. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Detroit 

Salt  Lake  City  Birmingham  Seattle 
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HEAVE5,?™ 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  481  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 


and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
SI. 00  a  hotile  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Only  $2  Down 


One  Year  to 


A  A  jm  Buys  the  New  Butter-  ^ 

jV  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running? 
Up  M  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 

~  raing,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts, 
t-r  hour.  Made  also  in  four 

er  sizes  up  to  5  t-2  shown  here 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

It  Haven  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “diroct-from-factory  ’ '  offer. 
l>uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


NO  MIXING 


rful 

Fee1 


NO  BOTHER 


At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  the  feed  he  has 
long  wanted — a  Ready  Ration — to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
bother— made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  nght,  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results— it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  Done  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643  Gillespie  bwb..  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE 


'  ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 

For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  of  animals 
—in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  n  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow 
in  a  single  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  in  keeping  animals  from  irritating  sores  by  rubbing  or 
stamping.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

($1.50  treat  of  Hissistlppi  Hirer)  trill  bring 
y  ^  you  enough  Shoo-KIy  to  protect  10  cows  2 


n 


weeks,  nlno  our  3  tube  gravity  sprayer. 
EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Money  back  ic  not  satisfactory. 
Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


IN  A  JIFFY 


<tanN 


Tho  whole  herd  is  let  out  or  stun 
chioned  in  a  firm,  sanitary,  com¬ 
fortable  way— if  it's 

New  Modern 
Stanchions 

Wood  or  steel,  chain  or  pivot  hung  ; 
furnished  with  or  without  wood  or 
steel  frame;  extension  bar  prevents 
side  entrance.  Latch  holds  stanchion 
in  position  when  open. 

write  for  free  catalog  on  our  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins  aud 
other  “New  Modern”  Equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC.  CO. 

60-70  Rain  St,  •  -  Attica.  Pi.  Y. ^ 


HEAL  HIS  SHOULDER 

With  a  Free  Sample  of  QUERON 

Insure  Your  Horse  All  Summer  for  50c.  It  costs 
$1.50  per  day  to  stable  a  horse  or  mule.  QUERON 
costs  SO  cents  a  can  and  keeps  him  always  on  the 
job.  Dr.  E.  Hogg,  Wilkesbarre,  Fa.,  Dr.  1.  C.  New- 
liard,  Ashland,  Fa.,  two  noted  veterinarians,  use 
and  recommend  QUERON  for  Galls,  Sores,  and  Har¬ 
ness  Hubs.  We  guarantee  QUERON  or  your  money 
back.  10,000  cans  already  sold,  without  a  failure. 

QUERON  PRODUCTS  CO. 

302  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  for 
Free 
Sample 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  till  the  requirements  of  the  U  S 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  EstablishedJls’J”.  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

103  LOUIS  ST.,  GRAM)  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


We  Are  Offering 
a  New  Line  of 
Rewards 

in  exchange  for  sub¬ 
scription  work.  No 
investment  required. 
No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Any  member  of 
the  family  can  help. 
Send  postal  to 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  "a  ork  City 


THE  RURAL*  NEW-YORKER 


Handling  Market  Milk 


The  care  of  cows  at  milking  time  and 
the  prompt  cooling  of  milk  after  it  is 
drawn  from  the  cow,  does  not  seem  to  be 
carried  out  in  some  dairies  as  it  mast  be 
if  this  product  is  to  reach  its  market  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  in  proper  condition 
and  keep  good  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  in  the  consumer’s  hands.  This  is 


which  seem  to  cause  the  reaction  with 
alcohol.  n  the  case  of  mixed  market 
milk,  which  frequently  contains  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  bacteria  other  than  the  lactic- 
acid  or  rennet-forming  kinds,  the  alcohol 
test  may  be  negative  when  the  bacterial 
examination  shows  a  high  count. 


Lameness. 


one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
dairy  business  and  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  by  each  dairyman  shipping  to  .“>0 
or  40  miles  or  so,  especially  if  shipped 
■without  ice  in  baggage  cars,  as  is  done  to 
a  certain  extent  in  Massachusetts  at 
present. 

If  properly  cared  for  and  cooled  before 
shipping,  it  should  go  through  all  right  if 
not  delayed  after  reaching  the  railroad. 
Considerable  milk  is  shipped  in  this  way 
and  about  the  above  mentioned  distance 
going  through  all  right,  but  some  does  not 
because  it  is  not  in  proper  condition  at 
the  start.  Dissatisfaction  and  hard  feel¬ 
ing  will  surely  restilt,  and  possible  loss  of 
market  and  a  chance  to  be  called  before  a 
court  and  pay  a  fine. 

All  this  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  rules  or  some¬ 
thing  along  the  same  line.  Do  not  re¬ 
move  manure  from  gutter  just  at  milking 
time ;  do  it  15  to  30  minutes  before  or 
else  if  obliged  to  postpone  it  until  milk¬ 
ing  time,  simply  sprinkle  some  clean  earth 
over  it.  and  leave  it  until  after  milking. 
Why?  Because  removing  just  at  milk¬ 
ing  time  stirs  up  more  odors  than  would 
come  from  the  manure  if  left  undisturbed. 
This  does  not  mean  it  should  be  left  un¬ 
der  the  cow’s  feet  because  it  should  not, 
but  should  be  scraped  into  the  gutter  and 
covered.  All  manure  and  dirt  should  be 
cleaned  off  the  cows’  udders,  flanks  and 
sides,  where  it  gathers  when  the  cows  lie 
down,  at  least  15  minutes  before  milking 
time,  so  that  most  of  the  dust  stirred  up 
by  this  operation  may  settle.  Have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  in  the  stable,  but  do  not  have 
a  draft,  especially  if  wind  is  stirring  out¬ 
side  as  dirt  is  likely  to  come  in  and  some 
of  it  will  land  in  the  pail.  If  the  above  is 
practised  an  open  pail  can  be  used  and 
still  the  milk  will  be  clean.  A  covered 
pail  may  be  good  in  some  cases,  but  I 
prefer  to  have  conditions  so  that  an  open 
pail  is  safe  to  use  and  the  milk  be  clean. 
As  each  can  is  filled  it  should  be  placed  in 
cold  water  at  once — ice  water  preferred — 
as  water  without  ice  is  seldom  cold 
enough  to  cool  milk  down  to  50  or  below 
(45  is  better)  in  a  reasonable  time,  say 
15  minutes  or  so.  It  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cool  in  30  minutes  and  ready  to  ship. 
If  cooled  to  50  and  it  rises  five  degrees  or 
more  on  the  road  it  cannot  be  50  when  it 
reaches  its  destination,  but  if  at  45  or  40 
when  started  it  may  rise  several  degrees 
and  yet  be  cool  enough  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  and  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  buyer,  which  is  the  important 
point.  If  the  milk  does  not  reach  the 
buyer  so  as  to  give  him  satisfaction, 
somebody  has  to  suffer  and  this  most  like¬ 
ly  will  be  the  producer. 

A  good  product  will  alway  find  a  buyer 
at  or  better  than  the  market  price.  A 
poor  product  pulls  the  market  down  and 
harms  everyone  concerned.  a.  e.  p. 


The  Alcohol  Milk  Test. 

The  alcohol  milk  test,  believed  by  som< 
investigators  to  be  a  quick  means  of  test 
mg  the  condition  and  keeping  quality  ol 
milk,  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  foi 
bacterial  examination,  according  to  bae 
teriologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  ol 
Agriculture.  The  alcohol  test  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  when  equal  parts  of  65 
per  cent  alcohol  and  milk  are  mixed  and 
the  mixture  shaken  gently  in  a  test  tube 
a  flaky,  white  precipitate  will  form  undei 
certain  conditions.  The  occurrence  oi 
this  precipitate  is  held,  by  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  test,  to  indicate  that  changes 
nave  been  produced  in  mixed  market  milk 
as  a  result  of  bacterial  fermentation.  The 
9AoPa«frmerit’?,  investigators  in  bulletin 
iVTMt  .» ie  Aleoho1  Test  in  Relation  tc 
Milk,  however,  find  that  alcohol  will 
produce  this  precipitate  when  the  mixed 
market  milk  contains  a  certain  amount 
or  lactic  acid  or  rennet  produced  bv  va- 
iieties  of  bacteria  which  form  these  sub¬ 
stances.  As  a  consequence  milk  may  be 
high  in  bacteria  of  other  varieties  with- 
out.  showing  the  precipitate  when  alcohol 
s  added.  Moreover,  it  has  been  discov- 
ered  that  even  with  lactic-acid  or  ren- 
net-tormmg  organisms  present  in  the 
inilk,  the  precipitate  does  not  show  until 
these  organisms  have  produced  a  consid- 
eiable  amount  of  the  special  substances 


I  have  a  nice  11-year-old  mare  that  for 
a  few  years  has  oeasionally  been  lame 
in  front  foot.  Recently  her  trouble  has 
increased  so  we  do  not  use  her.  The 
hoof  seems  dry  and  dead.  Can  you  give 
a  reason  and  a  remedy?  f.  e.  d. 

Maryland. 

Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  cause  or  location  of  mysterious 
lameness  without  making  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination.  If  the  lameness  is  in  the  foot 
it  might  be  well  to  clip  the  hair  from  the 
hoof-head  and  blister  several  times  with 
a  cantharidine  blistering  ointment,  but 
it  would  be  best  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
local  graduate  veterinarian  as  to  appro¬ 
priate  treatment.  a.  s.  a. 


Pinworms. 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  pin 
worms  in  horses?  I  have  IT.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  book  on  “Diseases  of 
Horses,”  but  it  gives  no  remedy,  only 
tells  about  diseases.  Would  a  good  in¬ 
jection  of  linseed  oil  be  beneficial  for  pin 
worms?  s.  w.  v. 

New  York. 

Tin  worms  inhabit  the  rectum  and  may 
be  destroyed  by  injecting  soapy  warm 
water,  two  or  three  quarts,  and  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  decoction  of  tobacco  leaves  or 
stems.  Or  a  decoction  of  four  ounces  of 
quassia  chips  to  a  gallon  of  water  nmy  be 
used.  Some  use  salty  warm  water.  The 
oil  would  not  suffice.  The  book  you  refer 
to  gives  simple  remedies  and  is  well 
thought  of  by  many.  A.  S.  A. 


Blindness. 

A  mare  I  have  had  about  a  year  has 
been  blind  of  one  eye.  The  former  owner 
told  me  the  trouble  developed  in  giving 
birth  to  a  colt.  Now  the  sight  seems  to 
be  returning  to  the  blind  eye.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  along  the  im¬ 
provement?  R.  K. 

Virginia. 

If  the  eye  appears  cloudy  wet  the  eye¬ 
ball  once  daily,  for  10  days,  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
an  ounce  of  distilled  water  to  be  kept  in  a 
blue  glass  bottle.  This  may  help  a  little, 
but  we  fear  that  periodic  ophthalmia  is 
present  and  will  result  in  complete  blind¬ 
ness  from  cataract,  after  repeated  at¬ 
tacks.  A.  s.  A. 


Paralysis;  Indigestion. 

1.  I  have  a  hog  weighing  100  pounds 
that  was  in  good  order;  it  slipped  and 
seemed  to  strain  its  back  six  weeks  ago, 
has  not  walked  since.  I  have  used  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies,  but  seem  to  do  no  good. 
It  still  eats  well.  I  have  been  feeding 
corn,  shorts  and  slop  with  range  to  run 
in.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy?  2.  I 
have  an  old  mare  that  eats  well  and 
seems  to  digest  feed  well,  but  sweats 
easily  and  bowels  are  loose  all  the  time, 
excrement  sour  and  offensive.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  oats  and  corn.  j.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Chances  of  recovery  are  so  slight 
that  it  would  be  best  to  slaughter  the 
hog  and  use  the  moat  if  no  serious  dis¬ 
ease  is  found  present.  The  condition  may 
be  due  to  fracture  of  a  bone  of  the  pelvis 
or  leg  or  to  rickets  from  overfeeding  and 
inadequate  exercise.  2.  Have  the  mare 
clipped  and  also  have  her  teeth  put  in 
order  by  a  trained  veterinarian.  Then 
feed  lightly  on  whole  oats  and  hay.  Give 
the  drinking  water  before  feeding.  If  the 
scouring  persists  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  prepared 
chalk,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  powdered 
alum  and  powdered  catechu  in  the  feed 
twice  daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Luxation  of  Patella. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my 
mule?  She  is  three  years  of  age  and  is 
quite  high-spirited.  I  have  driven  her 
single  and  double  and  have  done  a  little 
work  with  her.  When  I  back  her  out 
of  the  stall  it  seems  impossible  for  her  to 
raise  the  right  hind  foot  off  the  floor. 
After  trying  she  will  stretch  it  out  be¬ 
hind  her  and  then  sometimes  she  can 
back.  In  the  Winter  she  had  the  same 
trouble  with  the  other  leg  but  it  came 
out  all  right.  Do  you  think  her  stifle 
has  been  strained?  What  can  I  do  for 
her?  r. 

From  weakness  of  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  of  the  stifle  joint  the  patella 
(knee  pan  or  cap)  slips  out  of  place  and 
while  it  is  out  the  leg  will  be  thrust 
backward.  The  cap  may  be  heard  to 
snap  back  into  place  in  such  cases  when 
the  animal  is  moved  about  or  suddenly 
touched  with  a  whip.  Blister  the  stifle 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered 
cantharides  and  three  parts  of  lard  and 
keep  the  mule  tied  up  for  a  month.  The 
blister  may  be  repeated  when  the  skin 
will  stand  it,  if  further  treatment  is 
found  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


[dairy  CATTIiE  I 


16  A.  R.  O.  Sisters 

Two-year-old  Registered  Holstein  Bull, 
rich  in  Segis  and  Cornucopia  blood. 
A.  R.  O.  Dam,  16  A.  R.  O.  Sisters. 
Fine,  vigorous  individual.  Price  $150. 
No  disease  in  our  locality.  CLOVER 
HEIGHTS  FARM,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  HolsteinsFor  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug.  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  seo  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dep*.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  rhone  14.  F.  5 


26  pounds  of  Butter 

in  seven  days 

is  the  average  of  dain  and  siro's  dam  of  Holstein- 
Friosian  bull  calf  which  I  will  sell  for  $100.  Calf  is 
live  months  old,  splendid  form,  nicely  marked,  and 
warranted  to  please.  Others  all  the  way  down  to  $25. 

LAUREL  FARM 

J.  Grant  Morse,  -  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


Cpot  Farm  Holsteins 

7  registered  heifer  calves,  1  to  7  months  old, 

2  from  20-lb.  dams,  1  from  16-Ib.  heifer.  Bal¬ 
ance  from  well-bred  dams,  from  A.  R.  O.  sires. 
Price.  $700.  10  registered  hull  calves,  1  to  fi 

months  old,  $35  to  $00  each.  25  registered  cows, 
10  of  them  A.  If.  O. — $150  up.  12  high-grade  year¬ 
lings,  12  2-year  olds,  4  cows,  $40  a  head  for  the  lot. 
3A  Holstein  heifer  and  hull  calves,  $15  each.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  iu  lots  of  5  of  the  ealves. 
ltEAGAN  BROS.,  .  Tully,  N.  Y. 


REG-  HOLSTEI 
MALE  CALVES 

Buy  now  when  prices  are  low.  The  leading  strains 
of  the  world.  Prices,  $25  and  upwards.  Wo  breed 
for  size  and  production.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hillhurst  Farm,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Mnnnsville.  N.  Y. 


Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21,  1911 :  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  R.  O.  heifer,  tine  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $200.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte  N  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  F.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Hnhtpin  Xprvipp  Rltll- T^randsonsof  Pontiac  Korti- 

noisiBin  oemce  duii  dyke  and  King  iSeKis  (one 

to  lb  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  The  Pontiac.  Dams  have  good 
A.  It.  O.  Records.  Ages,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  old.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs  six  weeks  old. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Warner  Stock  Farm, Warner.  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  H.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FA  inis,  Oreliarrl  Fark,.\,Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICF-PRICES' 575  00  ,oSI5flo° 

IICH  if  I  run  ocnviut  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  H0MEW00U  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^,Sa^ 


!— Write 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  ciiit'lenaoqoV N.  y! 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A uchenbrain. 
lleisalsoforsale.  Prices  to  snit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Five  Young  Imported  Jersey 

PnuuQ  AM  prood  show  animals  and  producers. 

VU  Wo.  All  bred,  duo  to  calf  before  the  big  shows. 

All  will  be  sold  under  &r  unran  tee.  Write  for 
particulars  and  price.  JERSEY  GLEW  KA1U1S,  PerLaslp,  Pa, 

Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

12  to  14  months  old;  ready  for  service.  They  are  all 
out  of  A.  R.  Cows  and  are  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
Prices  on  request.  Ardiuore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

O ■  I  DFnCDl/C  ^  few  registered  Guernsey 
^ *  I3C  y  O  bulls  from  2  to  18  months 
old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  R.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Ilerkshire  pigs;  fail  boars  at  farmer's  prices. 
Herd  beaded  by  Masterpiece  Premier  C1808U0. 
ELLENWOOl)  FA  KM,  _  Ilatboro,  Pa. 


Guern<?PvBllll-Twenty  months  old.  Number  or 

uUcl ItsBj  DUII  breeding.  Georoe  Osborne,  Conic.  N.  I 


FAR  F  Registered  JERSEY  BUM.,  7  montl 
i  vn  un  LL  old,  by  Karnacks  Noble  ex.  Meada 
Queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFER 
Effingham  Lawrence,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Islat 


FOR  CAIF*  pOUR  young  jersey  bull 

iUH  tfHLCi  Sired  by  Oxford  You’l  Do,  Cora 
Noble  Gamboge,  Valentine’s  Actor.  Will  sell  cheap 
turn  quick.  Write  JERSEY  Of.EN  FARMS,  I'erLarte,  F 


Fosterfields  Herd 

HEIFER  CAI.VKS—  fOR 
CHARLES  (1.  FOSTER, 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

COWS,  HEIFERS  A  N I 
SALE.  Prices  reasonable 

llox  173,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


FOR  PRODUCTION  S'LL;,  BLTRi 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  typ. 

sires.  H.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldo- .  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


SIIEE 


Zl 


saie-25  Registered  Hampshire  Ewes,  40  Lambs 

very  fine,  heavy  young  ewes.  Some  State  Pair  Win¬ 
ners.  G.  BRUN0AGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  Oranae  Co..  N  Y. 


Tunis  Rams  for  Salft-A,so  Muiefoot  Pigs.  Write 
i  unis  ndms  mr  oaie  for  bookl6t  of  infwn^ation  and 

prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 
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Meridale  Jerseys 

For  Sale ;  Excellent  Bull  Calf 

combining  the  blood  of  Spermfield  Owl, 
(icimboge’s  Knight,  and  Interested  Prince. 
His  sire  is  bred  along  the  same  lines  as 
Spermfield  Owl’s  Eva,  16,457  lbs.  milk, 
1168  lbs.  butter,  last  year.  His  dam 
qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit  in 
two-year-old  form,  with  the  remarkably 
rich  fat  test  of  6.1%  for  the  year,  carrying 
a  cal  f  206  days  of  her  test. 
He  is  solid  fawn  in  color, 
a  fine  itidividuakand  ready 
for  immediate  service. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OTISES 


WELSH  AND  SHETLAND 
PONIES  FOR  SALE 

Ideal  for  children’s  and  ladies*  use.  Also  money- making 
herds  lor  breeders,  Including  prize-winning  stallions, 

MONTROSE  PONY  FARM,  Cartersville,  Va. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  ANI)  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHE  rijANT)  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  \V,  GREEN,  Middle  field,  Ohio 

For  Sale  One  Percheron  StaIlion~'™f‘ 

ton;  registered;  and  is  sound  and  right.  Is  a  sure 
breeder.  Color,  black;  age,  four  years.  Price,  on  re- 

qnest.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P,  0.  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE~Hratt  <,olts-  3  years  old,  well  broke. 

We.ritt  1,300  to  1,500.  Mares,  $75.00 

UP-  W.  M.  WOODWORTH,  Cortland;  Ohio 


Wanted  to  Buy-A  TRAINED  DONKEY  WITH  CART 

„  ‘^‘•Wafor.niallehildwa  to  drive.  Address. 

RARACK-MATIFF  FARM,  Salisbury,  Coun 

SWINE  ~~ 


0. 1.  C’s  and  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  at  2  months,  $10.00  each, 
pairs,  $20.00,  trios,  $25.00.  Registered 
free.  Also  a  few  choice  bred  guts. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 


P*  .  p*  S  4  Dandy  Sow*  $25,"each.s  wui 

ffii,i,S¥'&i°ITte!0na  "0,”^0aril£5!tt 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIFYV  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


CH  ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

...  .°£  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 

Bestof  breeding.  C.  E.  BARN  ICS,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DUR0C  PIGS- ®1,!  palr-  Pedigreed  BuiT Leghorn 
UUIIUU  r  IUO  Kggs,$! .50  set.  S.  Weeks.  DeGraff,  0. 


pOR  SALE— Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull.  5 
months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1  for  15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LINGOHOCKEN  FARMS,  Wycombe,  Pa. 


Berhhirp  Pigg- ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
QBI  KSIIlie  rigs  Also  „  few  service  boars  ail(f i,red 

sows.  M.  II.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Fa 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  tor  export  given  especial  care. 

1C.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  “Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


CKW  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  YOUNG 
SOWS  AND  BOARS  left  from  last  fall’s  lit¬ 
ters.  Sows,  bred  or  open,  *515  each*;  boars,  $12  to 
close  out.  First  check  gets  them.  No  disease  here. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  .  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  us  to  William  Riis, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
live  pigs,  their  first  litters:  after  being  on  shipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling 9,000  miles.  Selocted  boars 
and  bred  SOWS  for  sale.  H.  C.  S  H.  B.  Hlrpemiinij,  Dundee,  N.y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  Jnne  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Dogs  and  Forroto 


fOI  I  IF  PUPS- Pedigreed,  imported  stock.  $5. 

CULLIL  run  ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Darlinoton,  Md. 


FARMERS’  WIVES,  breed  the  Airedale  and  make 
your  own  money.  Pedigreed  Female  Airedale 
pups,  $10  and  $15  each.  W.  A.  L0WBER.  Burlinuton,  N  J. 


Thoroughbred  Collie  Pups7^teher>%1,: 

and  up.  F*  L.  CHENEY)  Guilford,  New  York 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies-f 

BERKSHIRE  PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Berkshire,  New  York 


N  Pwf  ftlinHIanrf— st- Bernard,  Fox  Terriers 

newTounaiana  aiul  coin©  pups  for  sale 

Buy  whore  others  buy.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Poultry  catalogue  free.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Telford,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRATIC  AIREDALES 

Bred  for  stamina  and  courage.  Registered.  Price, 
$18.  Send  for  pedigree. 

BIRCH  FARMS,  -  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Shies,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold — “Rural  Nkw-Youkkh” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Skipping  a  Milking. 

When  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day 
and  a  milking  is  skipped,  will  it  impair 
the  quality  of  the  milk  drawn  at  the  next 
milking,  and  does  such  an  occasional  skip 
tend  to  decrease  the  flow  of  milk? 

Gasport,  N.  Y.  s.  v.  A. 

The  skipping  of  one  milking  will  not 
greatly  disturb  the  afterflow  of  milk  of 
a  cow,  possibly  would  affect  one  or  two 
milkings.  Its  influence  upon  the  quali¬ 
ty  would  not  be  more  than  is  often  found 
in  the  variations  between  different  milk¬ 
ings.  which  in  many  cases  are  found  to  be 
considerable,  and  not  as  yet  explainable. 
The  fat  percent  of  a  cow’s  milk  is  not 
an  invariable  factor  but  varies  slightly, 
so  that  the  term  average  percent  for  a 
given  period  was  “so  much.”  The  ser¬ 
ious  thing  about  skipping  a  milking,  is 
not  so  much  “just  once,”  as  frequently 
going  to  town  and  forgetting  to  come 
home  the  same  day.  J.  G. 


How  to  Grow  Pork  Cheaply. 

We  have  of  late  years  given  up  the 
idea  that  on  our  slightly  rolling  land  in 
Central  Ohio  we  can  successfully  compete 
with  farmers  in  the  great  level  corn  belt 
in  growing  hogs  on  corn  alone  at  a  good 
profit.  Of  course  with  the  prices  of  the 
last  few  years  we  can  make  some  money 
feeding  any  kind  of  hogs  in  any  old  way. 
I  remember  as  a  boy  seeing  hogs  shut  up 
and  fed  in  a  dry  lot.  How  surprised  I 
was  to  see  some  that  broke  into  a  field  of 
clover  greedily  eating  the  blooming  plants. 
When  we  learn  that  the  hog  is  a  graz¬ 
ing  animal  and  supplementary  feeds  are 
only  necessary  to  hasten  development  and 
increase  profits,  we  are  ready  to  grow  it 
with  the  greatest  possible  net  profit.  The 
method  outlined  here  given  is  to  eliminate 
all  the  labor  possible,  thus  making  the 
cheapest  gain  and  largest  net  return. 

Last  year  in  an  article  in  Tije  R.  N.- 
Y.  I  told  how  on  four  acres  of  clover,  one 
acre  of  rape  and  four  acres  of  corn  and 
Sov  beans  I  produced  $450  worth  of  pork 
without  a  dollar’s  worth  of  expense  iu 
harvesting  crop.  This  year  I  have  two 
acres  of  Alfalfa  and  two  acres  of  other 
grasses  in  a  four-acre  field.  I  shall  carry 
hogs  on  this  with  a  very  small  feed  of 
corn  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  when 
they  will  have  in  addition  one  acre  of 
dwarf  Essex  rape  sown  with  oats.  This 
grows  more  ,  forage  than  any  other  crop 
we  can  grow.  The  same  four-acre  lot  is 
in  corn  and  Soy  beans  again  this  year, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  when  a  field 
is  prepared  for  hogs  by  properly  fencing 
ir.  it  should  not  grow  corn  two  or  three 
years  when  hogged  off.  We  put  one 
pint  of  the  Soy  beans  to  a  peck  of  seed 
corn,  mixed  in  the  planter  box,  and  plant 
and  cultivate  as  though  going  to  harvest 
it.  I  prefer  drilling,  as  the  bean  stalk 
thus  stands  by  itself  instead  of  in  a  hill 
of  corn.  This  is  the  program  :  The  hogs 
are  kept  on  the  Alfalfa  (or  clover)  un¬ 
til  the  rape  is  from  eight  to  10  inches 
high,  when  they  are  given  the  run  of  both 
hits,  until  the  corn  is  ready,  which  is 
when  it  is  well  hardened.  Rape  is  sown 
in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  The 
hogs  are  now  turned  into  the  corn  and 
Soy  beans,  and  allowed  to  balance  their 
own  rations.  The  different  feeds  and  the 
exercise  necessary  to  obtain  them  keeps 
the  hogs  in  good  healthy  condition. 

Ohio.  IIORATIO  MARKLEY. 


Likes  a  Dog. 

I  notice  your  discussion  on  the  sheep 
and  dog  question,  and  in  my  opinion 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  subject.  Here 
in  Western  Kentucky  we  have  both,  and 
there  is  very  little  trouble  that  the  dogs 
cause,  in  fact,  there  has  been  only  one 
sheep  killed  in  our  neighborhood  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years  and  I  have  four 
neighbors  within  one  mile  of  me  who  have 
quit  keeping  sheep  in  the  last  two  years. 
Why?  Because  they  say  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  made,  considering  time  for  car¬ 
ing  for  them,  the  loss  of  lambs  and  the 
risk  of  the  old  sheep  dying  seemingly 
without  any  cause.  Our  sheep  men  are 
protected  from  loss  from  their  flock  by 
a  State  dog  tax  of  $1  per  head  over  six 
months  old.  Over  half  of  this  tax  is  not 
paid  out  on  account  of  small  losses.  Will 
some  of  the  dog  haters  explain  why  there 
is  so  much  difference  in  the  price  of  a 
sheep?  The  assessor  comes  today,  and 
asks  the  value  of  a  farmer’s  sheep  and 
they  are  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  head. 
Let  a  train  or  a  dog  kill  one  and  mutton 
becomes  dear  at  once.  It  has  been  known 
and  proven  that  there  have  been  sheep 


killed  by  train  and  dogs,  that  were  dead 
already.  So  let  the  dog  lover  rest.  If  he 
wants  a  dog,  and  pays  the  damage,  it  is 
his  business.  There  are  many  dogs  on 
farms  that  come  nearer  paying  their  way 
than  some  hired  men,  and  a  much  better 
companion  (morally)  for  the  children. 

Kentucky.  n.  w.  P. 


Poisoning  from  Wild  Gherry. 

I  think  I  have  seen  a  discussion  of 
wild  cherry  poisoning  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y., 
but  in  moving  my  files  are  so  mixed  up  I 
cannot  look  it  up.  Please  tell  me  if  there 
were  given  authenticated  cases  of  pois¬ 
oning  to  animals  from  wilted  wild  cherry 
leaves.  J.  H.  p. 

Long  Island. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  wilted  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
wild  cherry.  The  black  cherry,  a  hand¬ 
some  and  valuable  tree,  is  not  generally 
viewed  as  poisonous,  yet  it  is  responsible 
for  some  mysterious  deaths  among  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses.  A  horse  may  nibble  at 
the  tempting  shoots  upon  the  tree  with¬ 
out  harm,  while  wilting  branches  from 
the  same  tree  may  produce  the  labored 
respiration,  numbness,  fright  and  convul¬ 
sions  of  prussic  acid  poisoning.  It  is.  ac¬ 
cording  to  toxicologists,  the  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  of  two  non-poisonous  substances, 
which,  in  wilting,  liberate  prussic  acid. 
The  poison  is  very  volatile,  and  quickly 
passes  off,  but  for  a  short  period  it  is 
deadly.  No  doubt  many  cases  of  mys¬ 
terious  poisoning  among  cattle  may  be 
traced  to  this  cause,  where  the  animals 
have  had  access  to  freshly-cut  brush. 
The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  not  poisonous, 
but  children  have  been  killed  by  eating 
the  kernels,  and  though  this  wild  black 
cherry  is  often  used  to  flavor  liquors, 
the  seed  itself  is  open  to  suspicion.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  a  discussion  of  this 
matter  and  some  definite  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  by  wilted  wild  cherry  and  peach  were 
reported. 


A  Barn  Contrivance  ;  Cats. 

I  have  installed  in  the  barn  on  my 
farm  a  way  of  disposing  of  the  manure 
which  is  simple  and  seems  to  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  any  other  method  so  far 
known  to  me.  Our  cow-barn  is  114  feet 
long,  with  the  manure  pit  at  the  end  of 
the  barn.  At  this  location,  above  the 
trench,  I  installed  a  windlass  with  one 
stationary  and  one  loose  pulley.  With  a 
long-handled,  large  scoop-shovel,  and  a 
rope  with  one  end  attached  to  the  shovel 
and  the  other  to  the  windlass,  the  manure 
is  pulled  along  the  trench  behind  the 
cows,  and  deposited  in  the  pit  with  the 
least  waste  of  labor.  Anyone  who  has 
power  can  install  this  machinery. 

A  few'  years  ago  the  cats  at  the  farm 
began  to  destroy  our  chickens,  and  I  sent 
them  every  one  away.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward  I  observed  the  rats  were  multiplying 
very  rapidly,  and  finally  they  were  so 
plenty  that  all  sorts  of  traps  and  many 
varieties  of  poisons  were  used  to  rid  the 
place  of  them,  and  still  they  became  more 
numerous.  At  last  it  was  thought  best  to 
bring  back  the  cats.  This  was  about  two 
years  ago,  and  the  rats  have  been  rapidly 
diminishing  ever  since.  It  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  cats  have  done  the  work, 
but  appearances  point  strongly  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  J-  H-  R- 

Portland,  Me. 


E.  II.  Wentworth  of  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  makes  the  good  point 
that  size  in  cattle  cannot  be  obtained  by 
breeding  unless  the  stock  is  properly  fed. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  hen  or  a  steer  bred 
to  the  habit  of  doing  so  will  utilize  food 
to  better  advantage  than  a  “scrub,”  the 
habit  alone  will  not  answer.  There  must 
be  food  in  order  to  make  profit  or  size. 

“Many  cattlemen  in  the  short  grass 
and  feed  country  cannot  obtain  size  in 
their  steers  by  feed,  due  to  its  scarcity, 
and  hence  try  to  obtain  it  by  breeding 
and  inheritance,  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  big-boned  and  large-framed  bulls. 
Yet  it  takes  a  definite  amount  of  feed 
to  make  a  pound's  gain,  and  the  big  rough 
stock  may  require  more  feed  a  pound 
than  smaller-sized  animals.  The  engine 
does  not  run  without  coal,  but  the  larger 
it  is  the  more  coal  it  requires.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  steer,  except  that  if  it 
lacks  fuel  it  does  not  develop  into  as  big 
an  engine.” 


To  distribute  milk  as  a  postman  would 
mail,  is  the  plan  in  Jamestown,  New 
York.  The  city  will  take  over  the  milk 
business,  will  insure  quality,  prompt  de¬ 
livery  and  minimum  waste  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  '  of  surplus  supply.  Such  activity 
will  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  open 
hostility  by  dairymen.  Iu  Jamestown 
as  in  other  cities  as  many  as  a  half  doz¬ 
en  milkmen  cover  the  same  ground  and 
deliver  to  people  in  the  same  block.  Not 
infrequently  it  requires  a  man  and  team 
to  deliver*  milk  from  a  medium-sized 
dairy,  and  no  time  is  left  for  farm  work. 
Erie,  Pa.,  milkmen  solved  their  problem 
through  association  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  since  the  dairymen  have  become 
much  more  prosperous,  the  net  returns 
are  greater,  and  the  farmers  would  in  no 
way  return  to  the  old  system  of  each  de¬ 
livering  his  product  each  day. 


Now  Is 

When  Hand-Milking  Is  ® 

An  Extremely  Costly  Proposition  b 

m 

T\URINGr  having  time,  when  everybody  is  up  to  his  H 
^  ears  in  work  and  when  every  hour  that  the  hands  ■ 
are  taken  off  the  job  to  milk  a  string  of  smelly  cows  H 
means  an  actual  loss  of  Good  monev,  the  dairy  farmer 
is  up  against  a  pretty  tough  proposition.  _ 

For  cows  and  hay  wait  for  no  man.  Hay  must  ■ 
be  cut,  cows  must  be  milked.  The  farmer  can’t  afford 
to  neglect  either. 

That’s  the  time  when  a  blessing  in  disguise  is  the  ■ 

SHARPLES  MILKER : 

IB 

Knowing  that  the  milker  is  on  the  job,  the  hands  ■ 
go  at  the  milking  in  the  morning  and  evening  with  hi 
none  of  the  old-time  ill-humor  that  they  were  more  » 
or  less  justified  in  displaying  when  hand-milking  was  » 

necessary.  m 

M 

They  get  right  down  to  business  and  make  short  b 
shift  of  milking.  The  pump  is  started,  the  teat  cups 
adjusted,  the  cows  relieved  of  their  milk  quickly, 
gently,  with  beneficial  results.  No  old-fashioned, 
liand-milker  rough  treatment,  jerking  of  teats,  goug¬ 
ing  finger  nails,  half-hearted  milking,  half-milked 
cows.  Simply  a  steady  flow  of  absolutely  clean  milk 
into  air-tight  buckets,  one  man  and  a  Milker  doing 
more  and  better  work  than  three  good  hand-milkers 
formerlv  did. 

Then  there  is  Sunday  and  holiday  freedom;  contented 
hands ;  purer,  higher  priced  milk ;  regular  sleeping  hours  ;  and — 
quite  frequently — an  increased  production. 

Milking  never  should  seriously  interfere  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  men — and  it  won’t,  once  you  realize  the  big  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Sharpies  Milker.  You  already  know  the  Sharpies 
Milker  pretty  well.  You’ve  read  about  it,  discussed  it  with  your 
neighbors,  perhaps  have  seen  one  in  operation.  You  know  of  the 
big,  sound  company  behind  it,  with  a  reputation  of  making  only 
the  absolute  best.  You  therefore  realize  you  do  not  take  the 
slightest  risk  when  you  invest  your  money  in  a  Sharpies  Milker. 


A  Complete  Sharpies  Milker 

— two  unit  one-man  outfit,  capable  of  milking  20  cows  an  hour- 


installed  in  your  dairy  barn.  This  outfit  includes  a  simplified  single 
cylinder  pump,  vacuum  and  pressure  tank,  valves,  gauges,  stall 
fixtures,  and  necessary  piping.  Also  two  regular  Sharpies  milking 
units  complete  with  pulsators,  teat  cups,  rubber  tubing  inflation, 
and  German  silver  buckets.  Installation  work  and  instructions  for 
operating  the  Milker  also  are  included.  $288  covers  everything. 

With  this  outfit,  one  man  can  easily  milk  20  cows  in  an  hour, 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  cleaning  the  Milker.  In  dairies  of  10  or 
more  cows  this  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  inside  of  a  year.  Extra 
units  at  the  standard  price  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

Full  particulars  on  request 


Made  by  the  same  company  that  makes  the 
SHARPLES  TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
— the  word’s  standard  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Principal  Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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Another  Three-Horse  Evener. 

I  am  using  a  three-horse  evener  ar¬ 
rangement,  measurements  as  given 
in  diagram.  Are  the  three  horses 
pulling  equal  parts  of  the  load? 
I  have  had  several  arguments  on 
this  question,  some  advancing  the  idea 
that  horse  A  is  working  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  inasmuch  as  the  end  of  the  iron  rod 


is  attached  to  the  tongue,  and  that  he  is 
pulling  against  himself.  The  three  horses 
apparently  work  even,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  measurements  are  correct.  If 
not,  what  correction  should  be  made? 

Sherman,  N.  Y.  j.  p. 


Compressed  Air  Drill. 

Many  of  our  New  Hampshire  farms 
could  be  vastly  improved  by  blasting  and 
removing  the  large  stones  from  the  fields, 
but  they  have  to  be  drilled,  which  is  a 
very  slow  and  laborious  operation  when 
performed  by  hand.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  kind  of  an  air 
compressor,  such  as  are  used  in  mines, 
so  that  a  drill  could  be  run  by  the  power 
of  a  gasoline  engine,  and  thereby  make 
it  practicable  to  remove  these  nuisances 
more  cheaply  and  expeditiously?  Can 
you  give  us  any  information  on  this 
point?  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  an  air  com¬ 
pressor  as  well  as  engine  and  drill.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  people  have  done  work 
of  this  sort.  If  so,  will  they  give  us 
facts  and  figures? 


Plowing  Under  Millet. 

I  have  just  seeded  two  acres  of  fairly 
good  soil  with  Japanese  millet  after  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  half  ton  of  lime.  When  the  mil¬ 
let  is  cut  I  intend  to  disk  the  field  and 
sow  it  to  Cow-horn  turnips,  rape,  and 
buckwheat.  What  time  should  they  be 
sown  and  would  it  be  well  to  add  some 
Crimson  clover  to  the  mixture?  When 
should  this  be  plowed  under,  this  Fall  or 
next  Spring?  E.  L.  F. 

Dukes  Co.,  Mass. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  growth 
this  millet  should  be  ready  to  cut  early  in 
August,  varying  a  week  or  so  either  way 
with  the  season.  If  the  soil  can  be 
worked  we  should  fit  it  immediately  after 
cutting  the  millet :  seed  the  mixture  you 
name.  Crimson  clover  will  not  pay  sev¬ 
en  times  out  of  10  in  your  locality.  We 
should  let  the  crop  die  on  the  ground  and 
plow  in  Spring. 


The  Little  Brown  Wren. 

On  page  730  H.  It.  B.  recommends  1%- 
ineh  hole  for  purple  martins’  as  a  larger 
hole  will  let  in  starlings,  a  small 
hole  being  made  for  light.  The  lit¬ 
tle  broAvn  wren’s  worst  enemy  is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow.  The  hole  in  wren  boxes 
should  not  be  over  1  y8  inches;  one  inch 
will  answer,  but  1  %  is  preferable,  but  it 
should  never  be  larger  as  1%  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  English  sparrow.  The  first 
wrens  seen  in  Southern  Connecticut  this 
year  were  on  April  29 ;  they  generally 
make  their  appearance  from  May  1  to  10. 
Any  old  box  five  or  six  inches  square  will 
answer  for  these  little  birds.  In  putting 
them  up  do  not  get  them  within  100  or 
-00  feet  apart ;  they  prefer  going  it  alone 
and  do  not  like  the  colony  system  as  the 
purple  martins  do.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  wren’s  food  is  insects ;  that  is  why 
they  do  not  arrive  here  until  May.  They 
are  one  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
busiest  birds.  A  pair  of  them  when  rear¬ 
ing  their  young  consume  hundreds  of  in¬ 
sects  a  day,  and  are  also  one  of  our  sweet¬ 
est  singers.  T.  F. 

Connecticut. 


Fighters  in  the  Grange. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  “stirring  the  ani¬ 
mals  up.”  as  in  your  recent  editorial, 
“Who  Will  Fight  for  the  Farmer?”  I 
note  in  current  number  of  the  “National 
Grange  Monthly”  there  is  a  whole  page 
written  by  Professor  Atkeson,  of  West 
Virginia,  commenting  on  and  quoting 
from  your  editorial.  There  are  altogether 
too  many  “uplifters”  in  the  Grange  as 
well  as  elsewhere  who  are  trying  to  up¬ 
lift  themselves  into  a  soft  job  by  using 
the  farmer  for  a  footstool.  Too  many  of 
the  agricultural  educators  are  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  a  case  of  the  farmers’ 


dense  ignorance  and  therefore  the  great 
need  of  the  State  or  nation  paying  them 
big  salaries  to  act  as  “Moses”  to  lead  the 
farmers  out  of  the  sea  of  “ignorance”  in 
which  they  claim  he  is  submerged,  rather 
than  in  a  real  desire  to  help  the  farmer 
in  his  distress. 

The  farmer  is  being  swamped  with  or¬ 
ders  about  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do 
by  “advisers”  most  of  whom  summer  and 
winter  in  town  or  city  until  between 
these  and  the  oily-tongued  soothsayers 
who  are  after  his  vote  or  cash  such  a  fog 
is  raised  that  the  real  causes  of  his 
troubles  are  obscured  and  lost  sight  of. 
Keep  on  “stirring  the  animals  up”  until 
every  farmer  who  reads  can  tell  the 
beast  of  prey  at  first  sight. 

Massachusetts.  F.  A.  PUTNAM. 


Killing  Brush  in  Fence  Rows. 

From  my  experience  I  should  try  kill¬ 
ing  brush  by  the  use  of  sulphur ;  dig 
around  and  apply  to  roots.  R.  b.  d. 

Cut  the  bushes  in  the  Fall.  After  a 
light  snow,  burn  the  brush.  In  the 
Spring,  persuade  some  kind  sheep  to 
browse.  Have  some  rig  for  shelter  and 
change  now  and  then  ;  the  sheep  does  it, 
otherwise  it  is  no  easy  job.  I  should  hire 
the  job  done  and  get  some  one  that  al¬ 
ready  swears.  J.  b.  bryant. 

Maine. 

Regarding  question  on  page  725  I  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  applicant  buy  an  old  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  with  knives  not  too  sharp, 
and  run  it  as  close  to  the  wall  as  pos¬ 
sible.  but  not  too  quickly.  An  old  steady 
horse  should  be  used,  and  the  driver 
should  be  a  quiet,  patient  man.  Or  buy 
a  few  quiet  sheep ;  Dorsets  will  be  best, 
as  their  horns  are  a  protection. 

Rhode  Island.  wm.  williams. 


The  Rome  is  a  good  keeper,  and  is 
called  for  in  families  in  preference  to 
most  other  varieties.  It  is  a  fair  grower 
and  about  as  susceptible  to  twig  blight 
as  Greening.  As  all  the  Rome  trees  I 
have  seen  in  this  valley  are  12  years  old 
or  less,  an  opinion  to  be  of  any  value 
should  come  five  years  later.  We  have 
500  planted  five  years  in  an  old  peach  or¬ 
chard.  While  they  are  satisfactory  so 
far  I  think  we  have  plenty  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  E.  W.  BARNES. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  Chimneys. — I  want  to  take 
out  of  my  house  an  old  brick  chimney, 
and  put  in  a  new  straight  one.  Have  any 
of  the  Rural  readers  had  any  experience 
with  a  concrete  chimney?  I  have  been 
thinking  of  building  a  square  one  on  the 
outside  with  a  round  flue  inside.  I  would 
be  g^ad  to  get  the  experience  of  any  read- 
ei  when  he  has  had  such  a  chimney  in 
use  long  enough  to  compare  with  a  brick 
one  as  to  safety  and  lasting  qualities. 

Dudley,  Mass.  f.  a.  p. 

The  Auto  Truck  Problem. — We  haul 
our  milk  every  morning  about  six  miles 
over  State  road.  Theoretically,  an  auto 
truck  ought  to  pay,  but  our  observation 
of  how  often  trucks  have  to  go  to  shop 
when  they  are  no  longer  new,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  it  worked  by  the 
average  hired  man,  and  as  it  has  seemed 
almost  necessary  to  have  a  horse  avail¬ 
able  for  emergencies,  I  could  hardly  see 
the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  use  one. 
There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  here  to 
buy  trailers  for  automobiles.  A  neighbor 
has  one  which  cost  $100,  four  wheels, 
and  he  is  drawing  a  half  ton  or  more 
around  behind  his  automobile.  It  seems 
to  be  working  good,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  there  will  be  excessive  wear  on 
his  tires,  and  perhaps  more  of  a  strain  on 
his  machine  that  may  make  the  idea 
hardly  as  feasible  as  it  now  seems. 

F.  e.  r. 
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you  more  profit  If  you  spend  less  for  cutting ' 
and  filling. 

Save  the  day  wages  and  board  of  at  least  one  hired 
man  by  getting  a  Smalley — the  only  real  self-feeder 
— the  only  machine  with  Grip  Hook  and  Paddle  Rol¬ 
ler  outfit. 

Save  costly  breakdowns,  repairs  and  delays.  Smalley 
machines  are  built  to  stand  the  smashing  work  of  silo 
filling.  They  are  one-fourth  heavier  than  others  and 
have  steel  in  their  castings.  Sixty  years  of  honesty  and 
capability  behind  each  Smalley  Filler. 

Even  on  Gas  and  Kerosene  we  make  you  a  saving.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  of  our  low  Bpeed  chain-drive  blower. 

Smalley 

Grip  Hook  Silo  Filler 

Send  for  Free  Book  that  tells  all  about  the  remarkable 
construction  of  Smalley  machines;  and  names  of  well-  | 
known  users.  Sample  of  Alfalfa  Meal,  ground  by  our  J 
new  recutting  Device  can  also  be  bad  for  the  asking.  Write 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  11,  MANITOWOC,  WIS.j 

We  manufactures  complete  lineof  silofillers,  alfalfacutterscorn 
snapper*,  hand  feed  cutters,  saw  machine*  and  walk i ok  plows. 


7  Sizes  lO.  12. 14.  16. 

18.  20  and  26 


UNPROTECTED  GEARS,  Feeding  Rolls,  Knives  and 
Shredders  of  an  ordinary  silage  cutter  may  at  any 
minute  cut  off  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  A  stray 
piece  of  solid  matter,  passing  through  the  disc  of  an  open- 
wheel  silage  cutter  will  drop  into  the  machine  and  in  a  few 
seconds  do  damage  that  means  endless  delay  and  great  ex¬ 
pense.  But  you  have  every  desirable  feature  to  be  found  in 
any  silage  cutter  with  none  of  the  danger  when  you  purchase  a 


Cafe  silage  cutter 

If  the  operator  thrusts  his  hand  dangerously  near  the  feed  rollers,  the 
SAFETY  YOKE  above  the  hopper  instantly  stops  the  machine,  reverses 
the  gears  and  moves  the  hand  back  out  of  danger.  All  operating  parts  of  the 
MONEYMAKER  SILAGE  CUTTER  are  enclosed;  there  are  no  unpro¬ 
tected  set  screws,  cogs  or  other  moving  parts  to  catch  the  clothing  or  to 
endanger  life  and  limb. 

The  cutting  wheel  of  the  MONEYMAKER  is  a  solid  semi-steel  disc. 
No  foreign  matter  can  pass  through  it.  No  breakage,  no  delays  and  no 
repair  bills.  Safety  again  I  Clean,  uniform  cutting  as  fast  as  you  can  feed 
the  corninto  the  hopper  1  The  silage  drops  into  the  face  of  the  fan  blades 
which  throw  and  blow  at  the  same  time,  forcing  it  through  the  delivery 
tube  into  the  top  of  the  highest  silo.  Size*  lor  3%  Horse  Power  and  upward. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  book.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  make 
money  without  danger  at  silo  filling  time.  It  is  free. 

Distributing  Houses  Everywhere. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

210  Main  Street  Richmond,  Indiana 


Distributors  for 
New  York  Slate 

'Deyo-Macey  Sales  Co. 

223  Washington  St. 
Binghamton, 
New  York 


•vCi, 


I  v , 


A  6HP  Engine  this'sill 


The  cutter  is  a  No.  11  Blizzard.  On  thousands  of 
farms,  regular  farm  gasoline  engines,  from  3  H.  P. 
up  to  12  H.  P.,  are  running  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutters 
with  entire  satisfaction.  The 


BLIZZARDESSfef 

is  light-running  because  so  simple.  Cutter  knives 
and  elevating  ians  all  on  fly-wheel.  Elevates  ioo  feet 
as  easy  as  20.  In  extensive  use  for  elevating  grain. 
Enormous  capacity.  Self-feed  table  saves  work  of  one 
man.  Makes  even-cut  silage.  Unusually  safe.  Repair 
expense  little  or  n  ithing.  Many  Blizzards  sold  10, 
12,  is  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Write  today  for  booklets 

You  can  hare  any  or  all  of  these  three  booklets — they're 
free.  (X)  Blizzard  Catalog.  (2)  ''What  Users 
Say.”  written  by  nearly  3U0  Blizzard  users.  (3) 

"Making  Silage  Pay  Better”— a  valuable  book 
on  preparation  of  silage  and  filling  of  silos. 

When  you  write  mention  size  of  yoursllo— ask 
nearest  dealer's  name,  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Company 
Box  20,  Canton.  Ohio 


“Jan.  31,  1915. 

“I  have  run  Nos.  11,  13,  15 
Blizzard.  They  do  the  most 
work  with  least  power  of  any 
machine  I  ever  saw. 

“ARTIE  WOOD, 

Leslie,  Mich.” 
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SILO  FILLEKS  AND 

Glazed  Tile  Silos  toyCour 


Capacity 

Economy 

Safety 

New 

Different 

Home  Town 


SILOS  to  ears  cost  first — then  pay.  HOW?  Ask,  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Tsilo&  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


NO.  FORT  WORTH, 
TEXAS 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


KANSAS  CITY. 
MO. 


Silver’s 
“Ohio” 


L.New  Self-Feed 


Places  Silver’s 
“Ohio”  1915  mod¬ 
el  far  in  advance 
of  anything  pro¬ 
duced  before. 
Beaters  or  auto¬ 
matic  paddle  feed¬ 
ers,  biggest  labor 

_ _  saver  ever  applied 

to  feed  cutter.  Other  big  features  are  fa¬ 
mous  Bull  Dog  Grip— patented  direct  drive  and 
friction  reverse— shear  cut— non-explosive— non¬ 
clogging— one  lever  control  —  40  to  SOO  tons  a  day— 
4  to  15  h.  p.  Cuts  aU 
crops— 20  year  dura¬ 
bility. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

364  Broadway 
Salem,  Ohio 

“Modem  Silage 
Methods ,”  tSi  payee 
eent  postpaid 
for  10c. 


■“  Write  today  for  this  book.  It 

|\  L  £■  points  out  the  features  of  the 
|  „  Inward  Shear,  of  tempered  steel 

walalUg  knives  fastened  on  heavy  wheel 
This  took  explains  so  arranged  that  they  eut  toward 
oilier  features  of  the  the  axis  where  power  is  greatest. 


CLIMAX  Cutter 


Closed  elbow  with  a  distributor  saves  one  man  in  the  silo. 
Heavy  tooth  feed  roll,  narrow  throat  make  feeding  easy.  Save 
power  and  labor.  The  CLIMAX  dealer  In  your  locality  will 
describe  all  these  features.  ...  o 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Go. 


Let  us  h'lve  you  hi*  name. 

Write  now  and  be  sure  to  in 
vestigate  the  CLIMAX  before 
you  buy  any  machine 
Some  Territory  Still 
Open  forLive  Dealers 


104  Highland, 
Warsaw, 
New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Lime-sulphur  to  Destroy  Mites. 

What  do  you  know  about  spraying  hen¬ 
house  with  lime-sulphur  to  kill  lioe  and 
mites,  or  will  lime  whitewash  be  suffi¬ 
cient?  I  have  a  chicken  coop  alive  with 
mites.  w.  K. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  know  nothing  of  this,  personally, 
though  it  has  been  tried  and  favorably 
reported  upon.  Lime  whitewash  alone, 
or  combined  with  crude  carbolic  acid, 
four  ounces  to  the  gallon,  is  very  effi¬ 
cient,  as  is  also  kerosene  to  which  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
has  been  added.  M.  B.  D. 


Sitting  Hens  Eat  Eggs. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  wrong 
with  my  sitting  hens,  they  eat  three  or 
four  eggs.  They  have  fresh  water  every 
day.  also  food,  can  come  off  the  nest 
whenever  they  like,  and  have  dust  baths. 
They  are  good  sitters.  I  had  a  similar 
case  some  time  ago.  b.  f. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  a  trouble  with  which  I  have 
had  no  experience  and  can  suggest  no 
remedy  other  than  replacing  such  hens 
by  others  that  have  not  contracted  the 
habit.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  you 
keep  food  and  water  constantly  within 
reach  of  your  sitting  hens  and  that  you 
also  provide  them  with  some  grit  and  lime 
in  the  form  of  crushed  oyster  shells  or 
old  mortar.  If  they  have  these  things 
and  still  persist  in  eating  their  eggs,  their 
case  is  hopeless,  so  far  as  I  know. 

M.  B.  I). 


Gape  Worm. 

1.  I  put  275  little  chicks  fresh  from 
an  incubator  into  a  large  room  on  a 
board  floor  in  a  tenant  house  on  my  farm, 
and  when  they  were  only  five  days  old 
half  a  dozen  of  them  showed  signs  of  the 
“gapes.”  I  understand  they  were  never 
near  any  ground  at  all.  also  we  boiled 
and  disinfected  everything  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  care  of  them.  We  have 
discovered  that  by  giving  them  coal  oil 
we  can  help  them  a  lot.  We  give  a  drop 
to  the  little  ones,  and  increase  the  dose 
a  little  to  the  older  ones.  2.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  some  of  my  pullets  have  a 
hard  time  laying  their  eggs ;  also  that 
some  blood  comes  with  it.  Do  you  think 
this  comes  from  feeding  too  much  meat? 
We  feed  about  six  quarts  of  fresh  ground 
meat  daily  to  200  hens.  n.  E.  c. 

Maryland. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  these 
chicks  became  infected  with  gape  worms 
under  the  circumstances  which  you  de¬ 
scribe.  Earth  worms  often  carry  the 
eggs  and  embryos  of  the  gape  worm  and 
may  infect  chickens  if  fed  to  them  ;  food 
and  drink  may  also  contain  the  eggs  of 
gape  worms  if  exposed  to  infected  fowls. 

2.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  pullets  to 

become  more  or  less  egg  bound,  especially 
during  the  months  of  heavy  laying.  Very 
large  eggs  may  be  extruded  with  difficul¬ 
ty  and  cause  bleeding.  Anything  that 
overstimulates  the  egg  laying  organs 
would  predispose  to  this  trouble  and  the 
overfeeding  of  meat  or  cut  bone  should 
be  avoided.  M.  B.  1). 


Enteritis. 

Will  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  a  mild 
or  severe  case  of  enteritis  in  poultry, 
that  may  be  administered  to  a  Hock  as  a 
whole  and  not  by  individuals? 

Michigan.  P.  E.  M. 

Enteritis  is  a  rather  loose  term  in  its 
application  to  poultry  diseases;  it  com¬ 
monly  means  diarrhoea,  and  diarrhoeas 
have  a  number  of  widely  different  causes. 
The  first  step  in  all  is  to  find  and  remove 
the  cause.  If  due  to  spoiled  food,  putrid 
drinking  water,  decayed  carcasses  of  dead 
animals,  chemical  poisons  about  the 
premises,  salt,  paint  skins,  or  other  de¬ 
leterious  substances  which  may  have  been 
eaten,  find  and  remove  them.  If  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  infection  of  the  digestive 
tract  by  disease  germs,  clean  up  and  dis¬ 
infect  all  utensils  used  by  the  flock, 
whitewash  their  quarters,  isolate  prompt¬ 
ly  all  sick  birds  and  treat  them  individ¬ 
ually,  if  you  wish.  For  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment,  a  sick  fowl  may  well  have  a  quick¬ 
ly  acting  purge  to  clean  out  the  intestin¬ 
al  tract.  A  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts 
to  each  fowl  dissolved  in  water  and  used 
to  moisten  the  mash  may  be  given,  or  a 
teaspoonful  or  more  of  castor  oil  may  be 
given  each  sick  bird.  Add  as  much  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  to  the  drinking 
water  as  the  fowls  will  accept,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  or  more  to  the  gallon,  and  give 
no  other  water  to  drink.  Feed  for  a 
time  upon  soft,  easily  digested  food  and 
bury  deeply  all  carcasses  of  birds  dying 
of  the  disease.  M.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Chicks  in  Large  Flocks. 

I  have  about  600  chicks  now.  about 
two  weeks  old.  They  are  being  brooded 
with  a  large  brooder  stove,  which  they 
say  will  take  care  of  1.500.  but  I  find  that 
this  GOO,  the  way  I  have  been  used  to 
feeding  in  small  lots,  does  not  seem  to 
work  ail  right  with  so  many.  I  have 
always  red  for  the  first  two  weeks  five 
times  a  day  the  following  ration  :  First 
days  bran  one  part  and  oat  flakes  two 
parts,  and  from  fourth  day  until  two 
weeks  fed  twe  bounds  bran,  two  pounds 
cornmeal,  two  bounds  wheat  middlings, 


two  pounds  oat  flakes.  1*4  pounds  beef 

scrap,  with  Alfalfa  steamed  and  put  in. 
I  find  that  in  giving  this  mash  to  such  a 
big  crowd  of  hungry  chicks  they  crowd 
and  pile  up  and  kill  a  great  many.  Is 
this  feed  too  heavy  for  the  first  two 
weeks?  What  method  is  used  in  feeding 
such  large  flocks?  They  are  housed  and 
on  board  floors.  Do  you  think  if  I  should 
leave  hoppers  opened  to  them  at  all  times 
would  they  not  gorge  themselves?  If 
they  were  running  out  all  the  time  it 
would  be  different.  Should  beef  scrap  be 
fed  when  sour  milk  is  before  them  a  half 
a  day  every  day?  H.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  it  best  to  keep  dry  mash  al¬ 
ways  before  little  chicks  and  to  feed 
moist  mash  and  cracked  grain  also,  giv¬ 
ing  the  latter  two  at  regular  intervals. 
While  the  chicks  will  work  industrious¬ 
ly  at  the  dry  mash  and  eat  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  they  have  to  eat  so  slowly 
as  apparently  never  to  get  too  much ;  in 
fact,  they  need  some  moist  mash  as  well 
if  they  are  to  do  their  best.  The  dry 
mash  may  be  fed  from  hoppers  or  from 
shallow  boxes.  The  boxes  should  have 
half  inch  mesh  wire  netting  cut  to  fit 
the  inside  dimensions  and  so  to  rest  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  feed;  this  netting  keeps 
the  chicks  from  scratching  the  feed  out 
and  follows  it  down  as  it  is  eaten.  By 
spreading  boards  or  papers  in  a  circle 
about  your  heater  and  placing  the  moist 
mash  upon  them,  you  will  probably  be 
able  to  feed  this  without  the  loss  of 
chicks  from  crowding.  Make  the  moist 
mash  crumbly  but  never  wet  enough  to 
be  sloppy.  Your  mixture  is  all  right  and 
the  beef  scrap  should  be  used,  even 
though  sour  milk  is  fed  in  addition. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying. 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  on  feed¬ 
ing  hens?  I  have  150  White  I/eghorn 
pullets  that  have  not  laid  during  the 
Winter  at  all,  laid  about  25%  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  50%  in  March,  00%  in  April ; 
now  they  stand  at  ”0%.  I  feed  six  quarts 
grain  in  the  morning;  2*4  quarts  of 
wheat,  21/>  of  barley,  one  quart  of  oats; 
at  night,  5*4  quarts  of  corn  and  2^4 
quarts  of  oats.  I  feed  meat  scrap  in  pen 
hopper  and  give  for  a  dry  mash  one  part 
by  weight  bran,  middlings  and  ground 
oats.  The  roosts  and  nests  are  free  from 
lice ;  have  free  range  and  keep  grit  and 
shell  and  good  clean  water  before  them 
at  all  times.  j.  G. 

New  York. 

Since  your  hens  are  not  doing  well  on 
their  present  ration,  why  not  try  one  of 
the  standard  mixtures  recommended  by 
the  State  experiment  stations?  That  of 
the  Cornell  station  is  good  and  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  fowls  a  consid¬ 
erable  variety  of  grains.  It  is  GO  pounds 
cornmeal,  GO  pounds  wheat  middlings,  80 
pounds  wheat  bran,  10  pounds  Alfalfa 
meal.  10  pounds  oil  meal.  50  pounds  meat 
scrap  and  one  pound  of  salt-  Keep  this, 
dry,  in  hoppers  open  to  the  fowls  at  all 
times.  For  whole  grains  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  60  pounds  wheat,  GO  pounds  corn, 
and  80  pounds  of  oats.  The  fowls  should 
eat  about  half  as  much  mash,  by  weight, 
as  whole  grain  and  the  proportions  are 
regulated  by  giving  a  light  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  morning  and  about  all  that 
they  will  clean  up  at  night.  At  Cornell 
they  leave  the  dry  mash  hopper  open 
afternoons  only.  I  should  keep  dry  mash 
before  the  fowls  at  all  times  but  would 
feed  the  beef  scrap  in  this  instead  of 
separately ;  both  methods  have  their  ad¬ 
vocates,  however.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  With  Diarrhoea ;  Lice. 

1.  What  is  the  trouble  with  my  chicks, 
and  what  can  I  do  for  them?  They  are 
smart  when  first  hatched,  but  in  a  few 
days  they  commence  to  die  off.  They 
seem  to  have  a  white  watery  diarrhoea 
that  bakes  on  them.  2.  Also  let  me  know 
what  to  do  to  rid  my  poultry  house  of 
lice.  e.  S.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  lrour  chicks  may  have  diarrhoea  due 
to  lack  of  vitality,  for  which  lack  their 
parents  may,  or  may  not,  be  responsible, 
or  the  diarrhoea  may  be  due  to  faulty 
brooding  or  feeding,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
an  infectious  disease  known  as  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea.  Only  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  conditions  present  would  enable 
one  to  say  with  any  confidence  what  the 
trouble  is.  Without  knowing,  about  all 
that  you  can  do  is  to  look  carefully  after 
the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the 
chicks;  clean  up  and  disinfect  their 
brooders,  using  kerosene  and  carbolic 
acid  (crude)  as  a  spray  or  paint  for  the 
interiors,  boiling  water  for  the  eating 
and  drinking  utensils,  and  deep  burying 
for  all  dead  chicks,  the  latter  to  include 
all  that  are  evidently  ailing  as  soon  as 
discovered.  Keep  the  brooders  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  clean  litter  and  give  the 
chicks  access  to  the  ground.  Don’t  over¬ 
heat,  don’t  overfeed,  and  don’t  try  to  cure 
a  sick  chick  in  the  flock ;  remove  it 
promptly,  kill  and  bury  it.  As  a  preven¬ 
tive  to  some  extent,  feed  soured  skim- 
milk  to  all  the  chicks,  giving  all  that  they 
will  drink.  2.  Thorough  whitewashing 
of  the  interior  of  the  henhouse  accom¬ 
panied  by  spraying  or  painting  the  perch¬ 
es  with  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  crude 
carbolic  acid,  three-fourths  kerosene  and 
one-fourth  part  crude  carbolic  acid,  be¬ 
ing  sure  to  get  into  all  cracks  and  behind 
ali  loose  boards,  nests  boxes,  etc.,  should 
rid  your  hen  house  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  lice  therein.  m.  b.  d. 


Higher  Pri  ces 


Ifn/ 


^  to  town  over  bad  roads. 

Stop  banding  commission 
men  profits  you  may  as 
■well  have  yourself.  Let 
Uncle  Sam  be  your 
delivery  boy. 

You  can  easily  make 
you  r  farm  pay  you  more  ‘ 
when  you  reach  customers 
direct  and  get  ALL  that  the 
consumer  pays  for  your  crops. 

The  market  is  waiting,  the  profits  are  larger. 
The  big  objection  has  been  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  paeking  in  cumbersome  wooden 
boxes.  Tills  is  done  away  with  when  you  use 

HO  n  Parcel 
■  Gt  U  m  Post 

Made  of  jute,  with  stronx  arched  comixation*  like 
the  arctiea  of  bridges.  Theee  boxes  stand  the  racket  of 
hard  usage  in  the  matt.  Meet  the  government  postal 
re  <jid  rein  e  nta. 

Made  in  all  sires  and  shapes  for  every  purpose.  For 
eggs,  poultry,  live  chirks,  butter,  berries,  fruit,  etc.  No 
nailing  or  sawlug.  .Inst  pack  the  H.  A  I).  box  and  tie 
it.  It  will  go  round  the  world  without  breaking. 

Write  for  Free  Book.  This  book  tells  all  about 
It.  U  D.  Boxes.  Illustrates  and  describes  many  of 
our  standard  styles.  Shows  how  these  hexes  can  hs 
profitably  used  on  your 
farm.  Wills 

THE  HINDE  & 
DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 


Boxes 


501  Water  St. 
Sandusky 
Ohio 


PILLING 


PON 

TOOLS 


Capons  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Roosters  15c 

G.  P. 


MORE  THAN  00UBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac¬ 
tical,  easy-to-use  c*  r— 
Capon  Tools  .  .  gb^,OU 
— full.  Illustrated  instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phila.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Sanitary,  cosy,  portable, 

^Liable  Open-air  Iron! .  removable,  adjuii- 
Kblc  flooi  Quickly  converted  inio  Breeding 
■Pen.  Brooder,  Colony  or  Uyme  House  Light 
land  sunny.  Cheaper  and  better  than  home-bull! 
f  Lasts  a  (detune  Same  materials  ai  our  lamouj 
Liiloa  Cold.  heat,  rodent  and  hcc-proot.  Send 
for  illuttmcJ  literature  and  pnee  tat. 

“  Box  C,  UNA.DILLA  S1LOCO. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers  and  Egg  Gases 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.  Y. 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Kaobits,  Beer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lo,  Yardley,  Pa. 


—  A  limited  nuniberof  3-BAND 
ITA  LI  AN'  QUEENS.  Queens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 
gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested  after  .nine  1,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  K.  ROCKWELL,  .  Bloom  field,  Conn. 


Dl  APONQ — Maltese,  Mated  Pairs,  $3. 
•  I  'SI  111  O  Carneaux,  Mated  and  Work¬ 

ing,  $3.50;  youngsters,  $8  doz.  Whito  Kings,  Mated, 
$4:  youngsters,  $10  doz.  JOHN  EMMELUTH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES  Exclusively 

Eggs$l  per  15  or  $5  per  100.  SHORT  £  TRIPP,  Cortland.  N  Y. 


SILVER  CAMPINES  FOWLS'^, eEi!^ 

machine  of  chalk  white  eggs.  The  kind  that  lays, 
pays  and  wins.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  12.  deliv¬ 
ered  anywhere  in  U.  S.  by  parcel  post.  Address 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Poultry  Judge.  Sreendale,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  CORNISH 

FOWL— 10  to  12  lb.  males,  7  to  9,  females.  Good 
layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  setting  15.  Guarantee  10  fertiles. 
Replacements  Free.  Catalog. 

Mountsville  Farms,  Duck  Rd.,  Mouutville,  Va. 


Money-making  0ominique8-H,5£  &g£,sMins?p.. 

Mottled  Anconas 

HATCHING  EGGS  OF  QUALITY 

"Perfection  ’’  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  liggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  Or.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  D48,  Ooylestowu,  Penna. 


TITRKFY  FffS-4  breeds  $2.50  per  12  special 
IUIVIYLiI  Luuj  price  on  our  breeding  stock 
of  turkey  hens.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


BRONZE  TURKEY  KGGS-twmty-five  cents 
each.  C.  L.  Wilsou,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs— $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 

B.  H.  HENTON,  -  Brockport,  New  York 


WIGHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly-hatched, 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  $10.5(1  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  $20 
per  100.  AN0RESEN  £  AMMERMAN,  Box  137.  Oemarest,  H.  J. 


June  12,  1915. 


Ba"by  Cliiclis 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

R.  &  S.  C.  R. 
I.  REDS 


Purebred. 
Strong.  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL, 
Sodus,  N.  Y, 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Catforth, 
England,  with  our  two-year-old  hens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laying  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  hatch.  The 
price  for  selected  birds  will  be  $1.00  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  500  yearling 
hens  and  1000  2-year-old  heavy-laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  at  .  .  $1.00  each 

Two-year-old  Hens  at  ■  .75  each 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3.000  breeders  on  free  farm-range,  drinking  from  never- 
fuiling  streams,  ns  nature  intended.  Special  Bred-for- 
Wintercggs.  Entire  Plant  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means 
Vigor  and  great  Vitality.  Eggs,  $4  per  100.  Balance  of 
season  orders  filled  on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  in  any 
quantity,  $9  per  100  for  June.  A  hatch  every  Tuesday. 
My  book,  ‘'Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with 
fill  $9  orders  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Kulps  Strain,  S.  O.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Our  breed¬ 
ers  we  have  selected  with  great  care  for  which  we 
claim  are  as  fine  a  dock  of  breeders  as  can  be  had. 
We  have  2,700  layers  at  this  time  on  our  farm.  We 
are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Our  hatching 
capacity  10,000.  Write  for  Price  list.  Visitors 
welcome. 

JOHN  II.  lVAliFEL  *  SON,  Bolircrstown,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

6-8-weeks-old  pullets  .  $  60  per  ICO 
3-mont  Us-old  “  _  lOO  per  lOO 

All  stock  delivered  in  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  or  your  money  returned. 

A.  II.  PENNY,  .  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Ketch  Chix 

Are  hustlers.  Strong,  vigorous,  easy-to-raise,  day- 
old  chaps  from  “  HIGH  CLASS,"  Bred-To-Lay  stock. 
S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds  $12  hun¬ 
dred,  delivered.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  NOW 
Froe  circular.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  R.  D.  1,  Cohocton.  N  Y, 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS-$9,  100 

casli  with  order;  ship  every  Wednesday.  We 
positively  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Eight-Weeks-old  pullets. 

A.  B.  HALL,  -  Wallingford,  Conti. 


Barron’s  248  260  egg  strain,  8  to  10  weeks  old— $1  each. 
Baby  clucks — $11  per  100;  $20  for  200. 

E.  tLAl’DK  JONES,  -  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL!;^ 

Chix,  10  cents  each:  500  or  more  9  cents  each.  6- 
weeks  Pullets  50  cents  each:  12-weeks,  $1.  JUSTA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


6  and  8 c  LmAo^' 

back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  <•.  M.  I.Al  VKIt 
Box  78,  Richfield,  Pa. 


rj  I!  I  n  If  O — 6  and  8c.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 
I  ■  H  II  ■  K  A  Money  back  for  dead  ones. 

U  II  I  U  l\  U  jflC0B  NEIMONU,  RICHFIELD .  PA. 

CHICKS  30,000  CHICKS 

WONDERFUL  LOW  PRICE— UNEXCELLED  UTILITY  STOCK— FREE  RANGE 

25  50  100  lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  S3. 35  $4.25  $  8.00 

Barred  Rock  -  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Broiler  Chick  -  1.80  3.50  7.00 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

B.  I.  FRONTZ,  R.  No.  2,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


No  Red  Tape — No  Lost  Express  Charges 

IV  e  satisfy  you  or  refund  your  money— all  you  advanced. 
2-oz.  and  over  perfect  Leghorn  I'.gga.  90$  fertile,  5c. 
Chicks  from  these  eggs,  11c.;  2  wks.  old.  20c.  6  ivks. 

pullets,  00c.;  16  wks.,  $1.50.  Barron  crosses  same  prices. 

WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  FARMERS’ BUSINESS  HEN  Trap-nested  White 

Orpington  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FECK!.  KKI.lAlil.K  YAK l>K,  Culver  Koad,  I, yam,  ,\.Y. 


ROSE  COMB* BROWN*  LEGHORNS 

Fine  one  and  two-year-old  breeding  hens 
at  $1  each  ;  also  cockerels,  $1.  Circular. 

Ward  W.  Dasey,  Box  55,  Frankford,  Del. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM 

BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

. $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing, 

Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .... 

. 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

.  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . . 

.  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirtieth  week  of  the  contest,  end¬ 
ing  May  30.  shows  a  gain  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  of  126  eggs.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  when  Leghorns  show  up  well  in 
the  egg  basket.  They  take  ail  the  first 
four  places  this  week.  Windsweep  Farm’s 
pen.  Connecticut,  taking  first  place  with 
a  score  of  39 — which  is  over  84  per  cent — 
closely  followed  by  Tom  Barron’s  pen 
with  a  score  of  58,  and  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm’s  pen  is  only  one  egg  behind  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  score  57.  N.  W.  Hendryx’s  pen. 
Connecticut,  laid  56.  Seventeen  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  50  or  more,  also  .T. 
Collinson’s  pen  of  Black  Leghorns  laid  51 
which  makes  18  pens  of  Leghorns  laying 
50  or  over,  against  three  pens  of  all  the 
other  breeds  laying  that  many.  In  the 
totals  five  pens  of  Leghorns  have  passed 
the  1.000  egg  mark,  three  pens  of  R.  I. 
Reds  have  done  the  same,  also  two  pens 
of  White  Wyandottes. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  very  bad 
season  for  hatching.  A  well-known 
breeder  writes  me  that  he  has  had  to  du¬ 
plicate  nearly  all  his  orders,  on  account 
of  poor  hatches.  Very  frequently  this  is 
not  chargeable  to  infertile  eggs,  but  is  due 
to  careless  or  rough  handling  by  express 
companies.  I  recently  sent  39  eggs  to  a 
customer  in  New  Jersey  who  has  a  dark 
room  with  a  hole  in  the  side  where  the 
sun  can  shine  through  the  egg.  He  tested 
the  eggs  as  soon  as  received  and  found 
every  one  with  the  contents  liquefied,  the 
air  space  being  at  the  top  when  the  egg 
was  held  horizontally,  instead  of  at  the 
big  end  where  it  should  be.  Although  no 
shell  had  been  cracked,  yet  they  had  been 
so  jarred  that  the  membrane  between 
white  and  yolk  was  broken  and  the  con¬ 
tents  mixed  up.  This  is  done  probably  by 
throwing  the  packages  from  the  express 
wagon  to  a  man  at  the  door  who  catches 
them — if  he  doesn’t  miss — and  throws 
them  down  on  the  floor.  An  amateur 
would  have  set  these  eggs,  and  later  re¬ 
port  “every  egg  infertile.”  If  100  or 
more  eggs  are  ordered  they  will  go  more 
safely  in  an  ordinary  commercial  egg 
crate  than  in  any  other  way.  The  crate 
is  so  thin  and  fragile  that  he  does  not 
dare  to  throw  it ;  he  has  no  time  to  look 
at  labels,  but  he  instantly  knows  it  is  an 
egg  crate,  therefore  it  is  carried  and  not 
thrown.  If  the  Government  would  fur¬ 
nish  hampers  to  carry  fragile  mail  mat¬ 
ter,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  it  in  mail  bags  along  with  iron  cast¬ 
ings.  or  wooden  boxes,  then  parcel  post 
would  be  the  best  way  to  send  eggs  for 
hatching. 

The  week’s  report  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  38 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  2t! 

Francis  L.  I.ineoln,  Connecticut .  43 

Jules  J.  Franeais,  New  York .  33 

Storrs  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  27 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  r>4 
O.  A.  Foster  California  .  39 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  17 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  3.r> 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  53 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  37 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  38 


Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam.  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station..  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

Maplednle  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut.... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman.  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont.... 

Homer  P.  Detning.  Connecticut . 

(’has.  O.  Polhemus.  New  York . 

II.  M.  Bailey.  Connecticut  . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Massachusetts... 

Harry  1$.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York  City.. 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Ililler,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York  . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Wood'ruff.  Connecticut 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Janies  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York . 

F.  M.  I’easley.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam.  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri . 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Danks.  New  York . 

A.  I*.  Robinson.  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 


28 


46 
40 

38 

47 

47 

48 
47 

39 
31 


30 


45 


41 


45 
44 
47 
44 
80 
44 

41 

38 
33 

42 
31 
41 

33 
40 
28 

46 
50 

39 

34 


24 

38 


7 


31 

54 

45 

56 

57 

31 
84 
39 

42 

39 

43 
53 
35 
59 

51 

53 

54 
82 
48 

58 

52 

50 

40 

51 

32 
40 
50 


Total 

987 

912 

830 

701 

639 

966 

779 


709 

743 

819 

731 

681 


771 


1,154 

1.196 

874 

941 

887 

770 

916 


:>;>!> 

832 


843 


623 


881 


647 

1,173 

901 

919 

771 

967 

689 

1,007 

872 

993 

761 

1.014 

848 

822 

734 

972 

862 

841 

476 


610 

640 


627 


700 

879 

768 

903 

908 

711 

543 

771 

861 

868 

892 

1,009 

693 

1,010 

745 

922 

781 

1.058 

(>41 

1.061 

751 

891 

764 

920 

1,066 

918 

781 


Branford  Farms.  Connecticut . 

49 

856 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

53 

924 

Branford  Farms  Connecticut . 

51 

933 

Anna  Dean  Farm.  Ohio . 

38 

616 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

37 

699 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

8.  J.  Rogers,  New  York . 

44 

872 

49 

852 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn . 

40 

099 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut... 

27 

662 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 

37 

693 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

54 

972 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

38 

77G 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place.  Connecticut . 

41 

500 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan.... 

39 

647 

o  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

42 

725 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

51 

964 

Silver  Campines. 

TTncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut. 

38 

825 

Lewis  E.  Frickett,  Connecticut . 

38 

688 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

27 

658 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland . 

33 

575 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida . 

14 

379 

Obed’  8  Knight  Rhode  Island . 

40 

713 

B.  I’.  Nase,  Connecticut . 

34 

734 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn.... 

40 

638 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

43 

719 

Logwood  for  Chicks. 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  logwood  that 
is  given  to  chickens  for  white  diarrhoea? 
Is  the  extract  of  logwood,  or  the  bark 
used?  My  chickens  have  been  dying  at 
the  rate  of  a  dozen  a  day.  They  have 
sour  milk  every  day,  but  die  just  the 
same.  c.  E.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  know  of  the  use  of  logwood 
for  white  diarrhoea,  and  if  this  disease 
is  of  the  germ  type,  am  very  sure  that 
logwood  in  any  form  would  be  of  no  use. 
Either  the  solid  extract,  the  fluid  extract, 
or  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  the  log¬ 
wood  might  be  used.  This  wood  contains 
tannic  acid  and  is  astringent,  making  it 
useful  in  serous,  or  watery,  diarrhoea, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  of  no  avail 
in  true  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  of 
chicks.  This  latter  disease  depends  upon 
an  infection  which  may  come  through 
the  droppings  or  litter  of  diseased  fowls 
or  even  through  the  eggs  laid  by  infected 
hens.  Sour  milk  fed  early  and  continu¬ 
ously  acts  as  a  preventive,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  hatching  from  disease-free 
stock  and  keeping  the  chicks  where  they 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  old  or  young 
fowls '  carrying  the  germs  of  the  disease 
seems  as  yet  the  only  effectual  method  of 
avoiding  the  heavy  losses  due  to  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Young  Chicks. 

I  purchased  500  chicks  and  put  them 
in  a  brooder  house  10x14  feet,  in  which 
I  have  a  coal  stove  brooder.  This  house 
stands  in  a  clover  field.  I  did  not  feed 
them  until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after 
they  arrived,  when  I  gave  them  hard- 
boiled  eggs  mixed  with  rolled  oats,  which 
I  kept  before  them  but  a  short  time.  I 
fed  this  for  several  meals  and  then  gave 
them  cracked  grains,  about  equal  parts  of 
wheat,  corn  and  rolled  oats.  I  have  a 
coarse  sand  on  the  floor  together  with 
a  lot  of  hay  chaff  for  them  to  scratch 
in.  Water  is  before  the  chicks  all  the  time. 
In  addition  to  the  water  I  had  one  jar 
in  which  I  had  sour  milk,  which  I 
thought  would  be  a  good  preventive  of 
white  diarrhoea.  I  fed  the  chicks  about 
five  times  a  day,  and  commencing  from 
the  fourth  day  they  commenced  to  die 
about  15,  20  or  so  a  day,  until  now  I 
have  lost  over  200,  about  2*4  weeks  after 
having  received  them.  On  the  fifth  day 
I  stopped  feeding  the  sour  milk,  as  I  got 
the  idea  that  was  what  was  causing 
them  to  die.  This  was  whole  milk  that 
was  left  to  stand  until  it  was  sour,  and 
by  the  time  it  was  in  the  brooder  house 
it  was  in  a  thick  condition.  The  chicks 
seemed  to  go  wild  for  it.  A  friend  has 
told  me  since  that  he.  lost  many  chicks 
through  feeding  sour  milk,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  your  advice.  From  what 
I  have  read  since  I  judge  I  should  have 
used  skim-milk.  I  now  feed  a  dry  mash 
of  bran,  cornmeal,  middlings  and  about 
10%  beef  scrap  twice  a  day  and  for  the 
other  three  meals  give  them  the  cracked 
corn,  cracked  wheat  and  rolled  oats  as 
before.  1  have  not  changed  the  litter 
since  I  have  had  the  chicks,  about  2% 
weeks.  Would  this  have  much,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  the  chicks  dying?  I  have  let 
the  chicks  out  on  the  ground,  and  grass 
for  a  while  on  each  nice  day. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  p.  s. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  all  the  conditions 
surrounding  these  chicks  to  say  what 
caused  their  death.  There  are  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  involved;  over  feeding  upon 
suitable  foods  may  be  as  fatal  as  giving 
unsuitable  food.  Dry  mashes  are  very  safe 
for  the  amateur  to  use;  chicks  will  not 
overeat  of  these  if  given  constant  access 
to  them.  Dry  hard  grains  are  also  less 
likely  to  be  given  in  excess  than  moist 
mashes,  though  the  latter  are  needed  to 
produce  the  best  results.  Soured  skim- 
milk  is  usually  used  as  it  is,  of  course, 
much  cheaper  than  whole  milk  but  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  latter  should 
not  be  as  good,  or  even  better.  It  is  very 
easy  to  ascribe  tin*  death  of  chicks  to 
some  particular  feature  of  their  care, 
without  any  real  knowledge  that  this 
feature  is  responsible.  Sour  milk  has 


certainly  proven  its  value,  and  no  one 
need  fear  to  nse  it  freely.  Young  chicks 
frequently  do  well  for  several  days  and 
then  succumb  to  some  inherited,  or  ac¬ 
quired,  deficiency  which  only  personal 
knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  involved 
will  detect.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  Killed  by  Sand. 

A  correspondent  from  Connecticut 
sends  the  following  report  of  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  occurrence,  but  one  which,  because 
of  its  demonstrated  possibility,  should 
place  poultrymen  on  their  guard. 

“I  have  just  lost  almost  all  of  a  flock 
of  400  chicks  from  distended  gizzards  due 
to  eating  too  much  sand  grit.  They  could 
get  no  food  through  them,  as  their  giz¬ 
zards  were  chock  full,  and  they  died  off 
regularly.  I  put  in  some  sods  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  sand  about  the  third  day, 
and  they  ate  that  sand  for  hours  just 
like  food.  This  has  been  a  costly  exper¬ 
ience  for  me.  There  is  doubtless  no  dan¬ 
ger  with  chicks  under  hens  or  brooder 
chicks  that  are  allowed  to  run  out  doors 
for  grit.” 

The  writer  has  never  used  sand  on  the 
brooder  floors,  as  is  so  often  recommended, 
and  gives  only  commei’cial  chick  grit 
scattered  lightly  over  the  food  or  in  the 
litter.  The  source  from  which  the  above 
report  comes  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
reliability,  and  it  will  evidently  repay 
poultrymen  using  sand  if  they  will  watch 
a  newly  hatched  brood  of  chicks  until  the 
latter  have  learned  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  food  and  grit.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  Pick  One  Another. 

What  causes  chicks  to  pick  one  an¬ 
other?  The  last  two  weeks  I  had  about 
50  which  were  picked  until  they  nearly 
bled  to  death.  My  mash  is  made  up  of 
one  quart  middlings,  one  quart  cornmeal, 
one  quart  ground  oats,  two  quarts  bran 
and  two  quarts  beef  scraps.  I  feed  a 
good  chick  feed.  Feed  and  water  before 
them  all  the  time.  I  have  a  run  which 
is  50x80  which  has  plenty  of  greens  in 
it.  They  are  kept  out  of  the  house  all 
day.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
is?  j.  ii. 

New  York. 

The  habit  of  killing  each  other  is  not 
confined  to  humans;  chicks  often  acquire 
it,  and,  having  once  obtained  a  taste  of 
blood,  show  a  persistency  worthy  of  civil¬ 
ized  Europeans.  Idleness  and  curiosity 
seem,  usually,  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
this  vice ;  chicks  peck  at  each  other’s 
feet  until  they  have  drawn  blood ;  the 
taste  of  this  infuriates  them  and  they 
chase  their  victim  until  they  have  killed 
him.  I  know  of  no  reliable  remedy ; 
hanging  a  piece  of  raw  meat  where  they 
can  peck  at  it  has  been  recommended  in 
these  columns  by  a  most  successful  poul- 
tryman,  and  is,  consequently,  worth  try¬ 
ing.  I  have  known  grown  fowls  to  kill 
and  devour  each  other  even  while  being 
fed  upon  raw  beef  in  all  the  quantity  that 
they  would  eat.  Giving  chicks  their  lib¬ 
erty  and  watching  carefully  to  remove 
any  that  have  been  peeked  and  injured 
will  overcome  mild  cases  of  the  trouble, 
some  severe  cases  seem  almost  hopeless. 
Furnish  the  chicks  with  grit  and  a  little 
lime  in  the  shape  of  finely  crushed  oys¬ 
ter  shell  and  keep  them  as  busy  as  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  doors.  This,  with  watching, 
is  about  all  that  I  can  suggest.  Others 
may  know  of  some  infallible  remedy,  I 
do  not.  m.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Chicks. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  ails  my 
chicks.  When  three  or  four  days  old 
they  begin  to  look  droopy  and  soon  both 
eyes  become  closed,  but  not  swollen  or 
watery.  Thinking  it  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  we  killed  the  first  half  dozen,  but 
that  did  no  good  as  others  got  it  and 
lived  three  or  four  days  and  died.  There 
were  at  first  40  with  two  hens  in  a  col¬ 
ony  house  3x10  feet  with  open  front. 
There  are  now  but  25  three  weeks  old, 
and  about  half  of  them  look  well  and  are 
growing.  The  others  have  closed  eyes 
and  I  suppose  will  die.  We  are  sure  they 
are  not  lousy.  They  are  fed  commercial 
chick  feed  in  litter  from  hay  mow,  also 
some  bread  scraps  slightly  moistened. 
They  drink  pure  water  from  glass  can 
fountain.  j.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Many  chicks  die  without  showing  de¬ 
finite  symptoms  of  any  disease.  Where 
no  diarrhoea  or  other  obvious  trouble  is 
present,  about  all  that  we  can  say  is 
that  they  lack  sufficient  vitality  to  live. 
They  start  well,  but  soon  begin  to  droop, 
close  their  eyes,  stagger  around  for  a 
day  or  two  and  expire.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  definite  cause  for  this,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  anyone  knows  what 
it  is.  In  my  experience  late-hatched  chicks 
suffer  the  most  and  this  leads  me  to 
think  tha-t  deficient  vitality  in  the  par¬ 
ent  stock,  due  to  improper  care  or  long- 
continued  laying,  is  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble.  Very  likely  there  is  some  infection 
which  these  inherently  weak  chicks  do 
not  resist  ..s  their  more  robust  brothers 
do.  but  what  that  infection  may  be  I  do 
not  know.  The  strong  members  of  the 
flock  will  live  and  thrive  with  proper 
care,  but  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
save  those  that  seem  destined  to  perish 
from  sheer  lack  of  vitality.  The  remedy 
is  to  hatch  from  parent  stock  of  known 
vigor  and  to  give  the  young  chicks  such 
care  as  will  preserve  the  vitality  with 
which  they  start  in  life.  m.  b.  d. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

I*  A.  (’OXT ICST :  WINNEKS  In  epfr*  ami  value: 
aver.  226.  “Baroness  V”  laid  282  ejrirs  ;  others,  274.252. 
(ONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value;  aver. 
208?-£  j  2nd  Prize  in  ejjg*. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST :  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Barron  Leghorns,  284  :  Buff  Bocks,  242  : 
Vlbert  Beds,  257.  Prize  Uouens.  Big  Toulouse  (ieese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


White  Wyandotte  Baby  Chicks ^  c'^s  ^'i,0 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet  ,  New  York 

Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Barrou  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa- 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesollcitthe  enstom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  ehix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Reds,  single  comb.  Our 
Reds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guaranteo  satisfaction  to  every 
customer.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  s  c  Rhode  island  reds. 

mnnUUHNT  OllfHIN  Breeders  selected  each 
year  from  late  Fall  and  Early  Winter  Layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching  a  specialty.  *1.00  per  15;  $6.00  per  100. 
Reduction  on  1,000  lots.  Careful  pack  and  fertility 
guaranteed.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  194,  DARIEN,  CONN, 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.L  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Rod  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

D  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
, ,,  ’  .  ’  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Roc.ics,  S. 
'(Into  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
Quality  Illustrated  fat-aloe  free.  Hatching  ICirirs 
and  Chix,  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  delivery  weekly  — 100,  $8.00;  50,  $4.50;  25,  82.50. 
Also  Hatching  Eggs— 100,  $5.00;  50,  $2.00;  ,20,  $2.25. 
Order  now.  Quality  of  stock  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  A.  F.  HAMPTON,  Bui  K,  Plttstown,  N,  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain  imported  DIRECT.  Also  Famous  American 
bred  layers.  Americans,  Scents  each;  Barrons  at  big 
reduction.  Strong  chicks  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Write  K.  T.  EW  ING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


For  Sale :  elf  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  S"BN’l 

STONELEIGH  POULTRY  FARM,  E.  C-  Frampton,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  main  and  ft  - 
males.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting;:  $5  per  100.  Special 
pens. $2.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboio,  Mass. 


April  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pulleb7S”F£,  .S3;  .S: 


2-MOS.  OLD  DUCKLINGS,  $1.50  EACH 

Giant  Ronen  Ducks,  4  to  5  lbs.  each 

3  DAY-OLD  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS.  20c  EACH 
Alriham  Poultry  Farm,  R  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS  &  GIRL 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  a  series 
®f  goad,  wholesome  stories  for  boys  and  girls, 
well  printed,  nicely  bound. 


THE  RANCH  GIRL 
SERIES,  by  Margaret 
Vandercook,  include 

The  Ranch  Girls  at  Rainbow 
Lodge. 

The  Ranch  Girl’s  Pot  of  Gold. 

The  Ranch  Girls  at  Boarding 
School. 

The  Ranch  Girls  in  Europe. 


THE  CAMP  FIRE, 
GIRLS  SERIES,  by 
Mar  garet  V  andercook 
include 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  at  Sun¬ 
rise  Hall. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Amid 
the  Snows. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  the 
Outside  World. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Across 
the  Sea. 


THREE  L-UJl 
J  WOHEN 


THE  THREE 
LITTLE  WOMEN 
SERIES,  by  Mrs. 
Gabrielle  Jackson 
include 

Three  Little  Women. 
Three  Little  Women  at 
Work. 

Three  Little  Wom.a’s 
Success. 

Three  Little  Wc  nen  as 
Wives. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  OF  THESE  BOOK  J 
WILL  BE  SENT  DELIVERY  C  IARGES  PRE¬ 
PAID  FOR 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or 

TEN  10-WEEK  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  or 

TWO  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTONS 
(one  of  these  may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
Subscription). 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  Ye,k  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Having  proved  in  two  columns  of 
print  that,  instead  of  the  usual  weeks 
of  haggling,  he  recently  returned  the 
money  promptly,  on  our  demand,  for  two 
fake  building  certificates,  Herbert  My- 
rick  ought  now  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  deprived  his  credu¬ 
lous  victims  of  the  pleasure  of  the  men¬ 
tal  illusion  that  they  had  a  secure  invest¬ 
ment  and  a  partnership  in  Mr.  Myrick’s 
business.  Scheming  promoters  always 
have  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  sense  of 
humor.  They  seem  not  to  realize  that 
intelligent  people  know  that  there  is  nev¬ 
er  any  need  of  restitution  to  people  who 
have  suffered  no  wrong. 

I  enclose  some  mining  stock  in  the 
Imnaehuk  Gold  Minting  Company,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Fairhaven  Mining  district, 
Alaska.  They  put  out  a  beautiful  cata¬ 
logue  with  description  of  several  mines. 
Can  you  find  out  anything  about  them? 
They  sent  me  a  letter  saying  they  were 
enlarging  the  stock  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  would  put  more  money  in  it,  but  that 
is  the  last  I  heard  from  them.  a.  k. 

Kansas. 

Our  information  is  that  because  of 
two  abnormally  dry  seasons,  and  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  water  for  effective  hydra u- 
lic  work,  the  claims  of  this  company  were 
abandoned  some  three  seasons  ago.  There 
is  no  present  market  for  the  stock,  and 
not  much  prospect  of  a  market  in  the 
future.  Investment  in  mining  stocks  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  gamble,  and 
small  investors  usually  stand  to  lose. 

I  am  returning  the  $1.74  remittance 
from  the  Maryland  Electric  Railroad  Co. 
which  I  have  endorsed,  and  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  Anti-Fake 
Club,  for  which  please  send  me  100  of 
the  Anti-Fake  Club  stamps.  I  certainly 
shall  be  pleased  to  turn  any  future  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  kind  over  to  you.  You  have 
saved  many  dollars  for  me  in  other  ways, 
and  I  could  never  have  made  the  Mary¬ 
land  Electric  Railway  Co.  give  up  even 
$1.74  alone.  Every  little  will  help. 

Maryland.  It.  n. 

A  barrel  containing  clothing  and  fruit 
was  shipped  to  Long  Island  parties.  The 
express  company  failed  to  deliver,  and 
we  could  only  get  an  adjustment  for  the 
fruit.  They  claim  notation  should  be 
made  on  the  bill  of  lading,  but  an  express 
company  would  refuse  to  accept  a  ship¬ 
ment  if  they  knew  the  contents  were 
mixed  in  this  way,  and  their  receipt  pro¬ 
tects  them.  We  have  just  been  obliged  to 
accept  declination  of  a  claim  for  damage 
where  a  watermelon  was  shipped  in  a 
trunk  with  clothing.  The  shipment  was 
miscarried  and  delayed  10  days  in  de¬ 
livery.  but  the  express  company  was 
within  their  rights  in  declining  it. 

A  lottery  which  was  operated  from 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  recently,  has  beeu 
broken  up  by  the  Postoffice  Department 
in  Washington  through  the  issuance  of  a 
fraud  order  which  prevents  the  delivery  of 
mail  to  the  Rex  Company  which  was  op¬ 
erated  through  advertisements  for  people 
to  write  letters  at  their  own  homes  for 
good  pay,  and  was  conducted  upon  an 
(aidless  chain  plan.  People  answering  the 
“ad”  were  advised  that  very  attractive 
positions  paying  from  $8  to  $15  a  week 
as  correspondent  to  write  letters  for  firms 
Were  open,  but  that  the  writer  must  do 
the  corresponding  with  a  certain  kind  of 
pen  and  a  certain  brand  of  ink  and  that 
the  letters  when  written  would  be  used 
to  advertise  these  particular  articles. 

A  deposit  of  one  dollar  was  required 
to  accompany  the  application  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  and  upon  receipt  of  the  application 
the  pen  and  ink  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  applicant.  The  balance  of  $1.50 
which  was  due  for  the  materials  could 
be  paid  for  from  the  first  week’s  wages. 
When  the  dollar  was  sent  another  form 
of  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  victim  to 
be  recopied  and  sent  by  them  to  other  peo-. 
pie  whom  they  thought  could  be  induced 
to  take  positions  with  the  company  and 
the  writers  were  to  receive  a  commission 
of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  all  new  people 
which  they  secured.  It  was  a  scheme  to 
dispose  of  pens  and  ink  at  a  price  great¬ 
ly  in  excess  of  their  real  value  and  the 
department  has  broken  it  up  by  the  is¬ 
suance  of  the  fraud  order. — Local  Paper. 

We  had  a  number  of  inquiries  about 
the  above  named  concern  during  the  past 
Winter  and  we  felt  confident  that  like  all 
these  work-at-home  schemes,  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  swindle,  and  advised  our 
subscribers  to  leave  it  alone.  Every 
proposition  offering  work  at  home  that 
we  have  ever  investigated  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  scheme  to  sell  something  or  other 
in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  article, 
and  which  otherwise  would  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  except  for  the  delusion  that  the 
purchaser  was  going  to  have  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  earn  some  money.  The  victims 
of  such  schemes  are  usually  people  who 
because  of  ill  health  or  deformity  are  un¬ 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  ordinary  oc¬ 
cupations  and  therefore  are  least  able  to 
lose  the  money  expended  on  these  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  Munger  Securities  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.?  Do  you  consider  their 
offers  safe  investments?  Also,  what 
community  would  you  suggest  as  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  taking  up  a  tract  of  this  land? 

Maryland.  a.  s.  h. 

The  property  offered  is  located  in 
Southern  Missouri.  From  the  circulars 
one  would  expect  to  realize  a  small  for¬ 
tune  in  a  short  time  from  an  investment 
in  the  land,  orchards  and  towns  offered 
by  this  company.  Their  testimonial  let¬ 
ters  run  into  the  hundreds,  but  the  only 
safe  way  to  buy  property  in  Missouri,  or 
anywhere  else,  is  to  go  there  and  make 
your  own  selection.  There  are  residents 
of  Carter  County  who  will  sell  you  better 
land  at  lower  prices  than  anything  you 
can  get  from  these  land  companies.  Make 
a  personal  visit  and  you  will  save  money 
in  the  end. 

Two  young  men,  C.  C.  Fitts  and - 

Harris,  have  been  soliciting  subscriptions 
through  here  for  different  magazines  un¬ 
der  the  Publishers’  Circulating  Service 
Company,  Inc.,  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Capital  stock,  $100,000.  These  boys  seem 
to  be  making  a  practice  of  beating  board 
bills,  etc.,  slipping  out  of  town  other  than 
on  the  railroad.  Please  publish  this  fact 
as  early  as  possible  for  the  protection  of 
others.  P-  c.  s. 

Alabama. 

This  is  good  Anti-Fake  Club  work.  We 
appreciate  the  interest  in  sending  us  the 
information  so  promptly  and  trust  our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

H.  V.  Wilson  went  through  the  country 
last  year  representing  the  Publishers’  Cir¬ 
culation  Agency,  340  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.  lie  solicited  and  received 
subscriptions  from  some  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  the  next  information  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Agency  had  moved  and  left 
no  address.  We  publish  these  two  cases 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  caution  when 
dealing  with  traveling  subscription 
agents. 

I  came  to  Cleveland,  N.  Y.,  and  bought 
a  farm  from  Williard  L.  French,  87 
acres  in  one  piece  and  G8  acres  in  an¬ 
other,  which  was  to  have  $2,000  worth 
of  timber  on  it.  I  was  to  have  that  for 
$500  and  the  87  acres  for  $2,800.  and  the 
stock  and  tools  for  $550.00  which  made 
it  altogether  $3,350.  I  was  to  have  $500 
worth  of  pine  across  the  road  and  all  the 
lumber  I  needed  to  repair  the  buildings 
with  for  $5  a  thousand,  which  he  had 
stored  in  an  old  glass  factory ;  there  are 
about  20  scrub  trees.  He  did  not  have 
a  foot  of  lumber  and  there  is  no  timber  at 
all  on  the  68  acres.  I  bought  a  good  kind 
team,  nine  years  old,  that  weighed  about 

I, 300  apiece,  and  one  is  a  vicious  kicker 
and  the  other  about  15  years  old  and 
balky.  There  is  one  cow  and  she  is  all 
right.  The  tools  are  old  wornout  things. 

I  paid  $400  down  and  when  we  took 
possession  I  paid  $200  more  and  was  to 
pay  $400  the  first  of  November,  but 
found  what  I  was  dealing  with.  I  sued 
him  for  $3,000,  alleging  fraudulent  rep¬ 
resentation.  In  September  last,  the  suit 
was  tried.  The  jury,  all  but  one  man, 
were  in  favor  of  $1,500  damages.  The 
verdict  was  for  only  $650,  which  cov¬ 
ered  only  a  small  part  of  my  loss,  but 
established  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
The  farm  is  not  worth  $10  an  acre,  won't 
raise  anything  unless  you  raise  it  in 
manure;  it  is  all  sand.  I  told  French 
when  1  bought  it  I  would  have  to  rely  on 
his  honesty  as  to  the  land  and  timber,  as 
I  was  no  judge  of  either.  He  said  every¬ 
thing  would  be  just  as  lie  told  me.  Every¬ 
body  who  comes  up  here  and  buys  a  farm 
invests  what  money  he  has,  stay  from 
three  to  six  months,  then  they  creep  back 
to  the  city.  Mr.  French  is  running  an 
office  in  Syracuse  under  the  name  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Realty  Company. 

New  York.  mbs.  J.  c.  b. 

We  have  allowed  this  woman  to  tell 
her  story,  giving  her  experience  in  the 
purchase  of  the  farm  because  the  case 
is  a  typical  one.  The  number  of  city 
people  inexperienced  in  farm  values,  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  sharp 
real  estate  dealer  is  legion.  Since  the 
allegations  were  proved  in  court  and  a 
verdict  rendered  in  the  subscriber’s  fa¬ 
vor,  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  future 
success  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  The  small  sub¬ 
scription  fee  is  a  very  little  item  of  ex¬ 
pense,  compared  with  the  good  that  you 
are  doing  for  your  subscribers.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  called  upon 
your  people  for  valuable  information,  and 
if  I  don’t  show  enough  appreciation  in 
words,  can  assure  you  that  the  fault 
lies  in  the  wording  and  not  the  writer. 
Alabama.  l.  p.  k. 
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Make  Your  Farm  Improvements 

Everlasting 

Don’t  risk  the  use  of  inferior  materials  for  concrete  improvements. 
Cement  is  the  sinew  of  the  construction  and  it  should  be  pure, 
live,  active  and  great  in  binding  power.  You  can  be  absolutely 
sure  that  your  concrete  work  will  be  permanent  when  you  use 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


Every  hour,  day  and  night,  chemists  test  all  ALPHA  cement.  They 
see  that  the  materials  are  proportioned  exactly  right,  burned  thor¬ 
oughly,  ground  finer  than  required  by  standard  specifications; 
and  they  make  sure  that  the  finished  product  is  as  good  as  can 
be  manufactured.  The  result  of  this  extra  care  is  that 
ALPHA  is  stronger,  goes  further  and  is  cheaper  in  actual 
use  than  ordinary  Portland  Cements. 

ALPHA  is  warranted  to  more  than  meet  the  Government  re¬ 
quirements  and  all  other  standard  tests.  Insist  on  ALPHA — 
the  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement.  Don’t  accept  substitutes 
said  to  be  “just  as  good”  when  ALPHA  costs  you  no  more. 

Ask  your  ALPHA  dealer  for  the  book,  "ALPHA  Cement — How  to 
Use  It.”  This  large,  illustrated  handbook  tells  the  kind  of  sand  and 
stone  to  use,  how  to  mix  concrete  properly  and  shows  how  to  con¬ 
struct  concrete  barns,  silos,  pits,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning  what  you  plan  to  make 
or  build.  Address  Department  r. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  S3  EASTON,  PA. 

Sales  Offices:  NewYork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Savannah 
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So  strong — so  durable — so  de¬ 
pendable — so  simple — so  abso¬ 
lutely  superior  to  all  others  is  the 
“Light  Running  Silberzahn"  that  it 
has  been  pronounced 

“The  King  of 
Ensilage  Cutters” 

Has  strongest  built  frame,  throat  and 
blower  that  nevirclog,  positive  safety  device ; 
and  with  its  accurate  knife  adjustment  pro¬ 
duces  that  fine  uniform  cut  ensilage  you  are 
looking  for.  Speed  of  blower  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  height  of  silo.  Thousands 
in  use — Ask  the  man  who  ownes  one— he’ll 
say  “By  all  means  get  a  Silberzahn”. 
Write  for  catalog  and  proof. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  4 
P.  O.  Box  474 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Stock  and  Repairs 
carried  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


.  A  REAL 

SILO  BARGAIN 

|  15%  cut  in  prices 

4j  We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 

3  orders  promptly  and  give  you 

S  plenty  of  time  to  pay  lor  same. 

B  Write  for  free  catalogue  and 

Ift  prices. 

r*2 

i  ENTERPRISE 

LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

-j 

HARDER  SILOS 


s  Best  and  Cheapest 

Heavy,  non-conducting  Uncle 
steel -bound  walls;  rigid  lj|e!s 
dowel  construction,  anchored  Them 
solid  as  an  oak,  convenient  Jnem 
door  system,  safe  ladder;  save  all  the 
corn  crop.  Catalog  sent  free. 

Harder  Mfg.Co.,  Box  11  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  W  rite  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address  ,  ^  ^ 

UNADILLA  Blip  00,,  Box  0  ,  Unadilla,  W.  Y.  J 


A  remarkable  bargain  at  $66  for 
8  x  16  ft.,  size.  Other  sizes  as  low  in 
proportion.  All  doors,  hardware, 
staves,  etc.,  finest  quality.  Credit 
Extended.  Write  for  special  proposi¬ 
tion  “Silo  25.” 

ARUNDEL  SILO  BUILDERS  B^?.° 


zYro  Metal  Silos 

TRADE  f  f  MARK 


are  made  of  pure  -galvanized-iron.  valued 
for  its  rust  resistance.  They  are  durable, 
easy  to  erect  and  absolutely  air-tight.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  they 

Preserve  Silage  Perfectly 

ZYRO  Silos  are  fire,  storm  and  trouble- 
proof,  with  many  unique  patented 
features.  They  are  practical,  last- 
and  ornamental.  All  supe¬ 
rior  “ZYRO”  points  are 
fully  explained  in  our  I 
illustrated  catalog.  Let  | 
us  send  you  your  FREE 
copy.  Please  write  today. 

he  CANTON  CULVERT 
and  SILO  CO., 

BOX  80  -CANTON,  OHIO 

uVulP/JN 
:«av,**v  <  «^>i 


pjjrTPts, 

issM 


THE 


FRONT 


GAVE 


GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Ail  unobstructed  continuous  opening’. 
Doors  absolutely  tight  but  will  not  swell 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached  to  front. 
Everything  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11,  HUDSON  FALLS.N.Y 


^  No 
other  build- 
^  ing  on  your  farm 
r  will  receive  more  atten- 
I  tion  from  your  neighbors  than 
I  your  silo.  See  that  it  is  a 

I  Green  Mountain  Silo 

and  there  will  be  satisfaction  all 
round.  Creosote  -  dipped  staves ; 
strong  hoops ;  simple,  tight  doors. 
Write  bow  for  low  price,  early-ordor- 
pay-later  proposition. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO 
338  West  St.  Rutland.  Vt. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  June  4,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  (50  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .  . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.‘61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  . . . 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1 .66 

June  . . 

.  .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1 .60 

July  .. 

.  .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  .  . 

.  .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1 .92 

Sept.  . . 

. .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

Prices  on  the  better  grades  of  creamery 
and  dairy  are  one-half  cent  advanced. 
Quality  is  running  better,  and  business 
is  active,  including  some  speculative 
trade. 


Creamery,  best,  above  93  score,  lb .  29  @  29)£ 

Extra.  93  score  .  28  @  28)6 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  26 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  28  @  28)6 

Common  to  Good .  22  @  25 

Ladles  .  20  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  20 

Process  . 20  @  24 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  28)6  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  28)6. 

Chicago  creamery.  22®27)6. 

Kansas  City,  23@27. 

CHEESE, 

Export  business  continues  heavy,  local 
trade  dull.  Prices  on  choice  grades  run 
from  16  to  17  cents,  with  now  and  then 
a  special  brand  above  17. 

Whole  Milk,  new  specials  .  17  @  17*4 

New,  average  fancy  .  16)6@  17 

New.  under  grades  .  14  @  16 

Skims,  special .  13  @  14 

Pair  to  good  .  7  <§,  10 

EGGS 

The  one-cent  advance  on  choice  quali¬ 
ties  noted  last  week  has  been  held.  Small 
sizes  and  qualities  only  fair  to  good  are 
very  dull. 

W hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  24  @  25 

Medium  togood .  18  @  21 


Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  23  @  24 

Common  to  good .  14  @  91 

Duck  Eggs  .  17  @  24 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  list  of  available  fruits  is  widening, 
a  few  peaches  having  arrived  from  the 
South,  huckleberries  and  blackberries 
from  the  Carolinas,  cherries  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  muskmelons  from 
California  and  watermelons  from  Florida. 
From  this  time  on  the  New  York  fruit 
market  will  be  interesting  and  well  worth 
a  visit  by  farmers  in  the  city.  The  great 
bulk  of  wholesale  trade  is  on  the  docks, 
the  fruit  being  trucked  from  there  direct¬ 
ly  to  retailers  or  jobbers.  Much  of  this 
business  is  done  very  early,  from  one  to 
four  a.  m..  depending  on  quantity  and 
character  of  fruit,  but  for  those  who  do 
not  care  to  get  out  so  early  there  is 
plenty  to  be  seen  in  the  wholesalers’ 
stores  along  Washington  and  the  cross 
streets  from  Fourteenth  to  Cortlandt. 
There  are  several  fruit  auction  sales 
daily,  some  on  the  docks  and  others  in 
auction  rooms  convenient  to  this  section, 
mainly  near  the  junction  of  Franklin  and 
Washington  streets.  These  sales  at  pres¬ 
ent  handle  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  ban¬ 
anas  and  cherries.  They  are  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  and  samples  are  open 
for  inspection  some  time  before  the  sale. 
The  selling  goes  on  rapidly  and  seems 
confusing  at  first,  but  the  drift  of  it  is 
soon  picked  up,  so  that  just  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  may  be  followed.  The  success  of 
these  fruit  auctions  depends  on  proper 
grading  and  the  fact  that  practically  all 
fruit  of  that  character  is  sold  in  the 
same  way.  Those  who  want  it  have  to 
go  to  the  auctions  to  get  it,  and  usually 
there  is  sufficient  competition  to  prevent 
unduly  low  prices.  No  doubt  some  of  this 
fruit  might  bring  higher  prices  at  pri¬ 
vate  sale,  but  if  the  auction  were  made 
the  dumping  ground  for  culls  only,  inter¬ 
est  in  it  would  decline,  except  for 
“snakes”  and  job-lot  buyers. 

Some  choice  strawberries  are  arriving 
from  nearby,  bringing  up  to  16  cents, 
and  blackberries  at  20  cents  or  a  trifle 
more.  The  peaches  received  are  small  and 
inferior,  sold  mainly  as  a  novelty. 


Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Russet  . 

Baldwin . 

.  2  00 

@  3  25 
@  3  60 

Spy  . 

@  4  50 
@  2  50 
@  15 

@  7 

@  12 
@  12 
@  20 
@  18 
@  7 

@250 

Box,  as  to  variety,  . 

Strawberries,  nearbv.  qt . 

.  125 

Virginia  . 

Maryland . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qr . 

.  5 

.  6 

.  10 

Huckleberries,  ar . 

Goosberries.  qt . 

Peaches,  carrier  . 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . . 

@  7  25 
@  5  80 
@  5  411 
@  6  25 
@  7  25 
@  5  25 
@5  50 

Medium  . . . 

Pea  . 

. 5  75 

Red  Kidney . 

W bite  Kidney  . . 

Y ellow  Eye . . 

Lima,  California . . 

....  020 

VEG  ETA  II LE3. 


Potato  market  much  stronger  and  25 
cents  per  barrel  higher  on  good  stock. 
New  arriving  from  as'  far  north  as  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  running  very  small.  Aspara¬ 
gus  in  moderate'  supply,  as  weather  is 
too  cold  for  rapid  growth.  String  beans 
in  surplus,  many  going  at  50  cents  per 
bushel.  New  onions  excessively  plenti¬ 
ful,  some  selling  as  low  as  30  cents  nor 
bushel. 


Potatoes— Southern,  new,  bbl . 

01(1,  180  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz . 

Common  to  good . 

Culls . 

Beets.  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate  . 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions— Texas,  crate . 

Peppers,  bu.  . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  barrel  . . 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 

Spinach,  bbl . . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new.  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . . . . 

Geese . 


2  00  @  5  00 

1  25  @1  75 

2  00  @  5  00 

2  00  @  2  75 
1  25  @  1  75 

75  @  1  00 
1  00  @  1  50 
1  00  01  75 
25  @  2  50 
50  @  1  00 

3  00  @5  00 

75  @  1  00 
15  @  75 

30  @  1  00 

1  75  @  2  25 
75  ®  2  00 
1  00  @  1  50 
75  ®  1  00 
40  @  50 

40  ®  2  00 
75  @  1  25 
1  50  @2  50 
<5  @  1  75 


24  @  26 

16  ®  17 

10  @  11 

13  ®  14 

10  @  11 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb . .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  ®  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  ®  88 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  30  ®  32 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  65  @  75 

Roasters  . .  .  23  @  24 

•fowls .  14  ®  15 

Spring  Ducks .  15  ®  18 

Squabs,  doz . .  1  50  @  3  76 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . .  . 

Hogs . 


8  50  @9  00 
5  25  @  7  50 

3  00  @3  50 
8  00  ®1100 
5  00  ®  7  00 

4  50  ®  6  50 

9  00  @12  00 
7  50  @  8  00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  prime .  13  @  14 

Common  to  good .  9  @  h 

Lambs,  bothouse,  bead  . 4  00  ®  7  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Receipts  are  only  moderate  and  market 
quite  active. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  50  @24  00 

No.  2 . 21  50  @22  50 

No.  3  . 18  50  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @22  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN 

With  the  close  of  the  May  options 
wheat  prices  declined  heavily,  the  drop 
being  further  emphasized  by  favorable 
crop  reports  both  on  Winter  and  Spring 
wheat.  The  Texas  harvest  has  begun 


and  it  will  rapidly  work  up  to  Kansas. 
Eoru  arid  oats  are  both  lower,  but  the 
decline  was  not  so  great  proportionally, 
grains  had  not  been  on  so  strong¬ 
ly  speculative  basis  as  wheat.  Consider¬ 
able  replanting  of  corn  is  reported,  owing 
to  rains  and  cold  weather. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northernspring .  150  @ 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  44  @  ’ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  si  @  83 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  57  ®  59 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  27  @  1  28 

MILLFEED. 

'5™n.  car  lots . 24  00  @25  50 

Middlings . 27  50  @32  00 

Rod  Dog  . 3300  @34  50 

Corn  meal . 32  00  @34  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid _ 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub.  choice . . 

.  20 

.  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  ib . 

Broilers,  common  to  good. 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 

Fricassee,  lb . ! 

Fowls  . 

lb .  28 

.  1  25 

Leg  of  lamb . . 

.  20 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef  . 

Stewing  beef  . 

Pork  chops . 

Ta>in  of  Pork  . 

Strawberries,  qt  . 

Asparagus,  bunch  . 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

w®  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  ami  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  larma.  If  you  need  a 
good.  Intelligent,  Holier  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  la 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  ctiargo  to  cm- 
plover  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  eticonrn^o  farming  nmonj:  .Tews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

I<«  Second  Avenno  New  York  City 


on  1  r  r  ,  Agency  without  a 

complaint.  I  refer  to  Commissioner  of  Licenses 

saL-  rwl  ^  °'4'  on  Hand-all  Branches. 

6486  Cortlandt,  115  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
open  a  department  here  to  enable 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
’L1!rrtlcmJcnt'  ,  COPY  must  reach  us  not 
“F  tha"  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 

Prodk,’,rtnN  w  118pla^  £yp?  • used'  an<i  only  Farm 
lp  an,d  Fositions  Wanted  admitted. 

Jr/l  mbow,  fber.S  onIV  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
+  j  manufacturers  announcements  not  admit- 

advoHdo6'  F°ult?Y>  EgSs  and  other  live  stock 
othor  nn  ^"18  g°  uUnxrfir  Pr°Per  headings  on 

win  n^  h!  ; S<\cd,  cnd  Nursery  advertisements 
win  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


Buffalo  Markets. 

The  city  markets  are  still  a  mass  of 
flowering  plants,  which  are  just  passing 
the  height  of  their  season.  The  showing 
of  foods  is  also  good.  In  fact  there  has 
not  been  the  Spring  scarcity  of  anything 
as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Not  muoh  but 
cabbage  is  really  high.  There  has  been 
a  big  run  of  asparagus,  which  wholesales 
at  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  dozen  bunches,  and 
is  of  the  finest  quality. 

Strawberries  promised  some  of  their  old 
low  prices,  retailing  for  a  short  time  at 
eight  cents  and  upwards,  but  they  are 
now  12  cents,  wholesale.  The  late  frost 
hurt  them  in  some  localities,  but  with  a 
little  more  rain  they  still  promise  a  good 
home  yield  late  in  .Tune.  Apples  are  now 
wholesaling  at  $4  to  $4.25  per  barrel. 

Potatoes  are  going  begging.  Many 
farmers  still  have  quite  a  supply  for  sale, 
but  to  sprout  them  and  sell  them  at  not 
more  than  25  cents  a  bushel  is  giving 
them  away,  when  the  plow  has  to  stop  in 
the  furrow  for  such  work.  The  whole¬ 
sale  price  is  not  above  45  cents.  New 
Floridas  wholesale  at  $5.50  and  Ber¬ 
mudas  at  $6.75.  Onions  are  50  cents  to 
$1.25  per  bushel  for  home  grown,  and 
Texas,  the  latter  seldom  touching  the  home 
prices.  Lettuce  is  now  down  to  15  to  30 
cents  per  dozen  heads;  new  beets  are  40 
to  60  cents  per  dozen  bunches ;  string 
beans,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  hamper;  cab¬ 
bage,  $2.25  per  Southern  crate;  spinach 
is  as  low  as  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  and 
pieplant.  10  to  15  cents  a  dozen  bunches, 
wholesale.  All  this  is  low  in  price.  There 
are  a  few  green  peas  in  market  at  very 
varying  prices. 

The  butter  market  is  firm,  but  prices 
are  not  above  30  cents  wholesale,  with 
most  of  it  below  27  cents.  Cheese  seldom 
varies  from  17  cents  for  daisies,  whole¬ 
sale.  and  eggs  are  low  at  23  cents  for 
highest  wholesale.  Farmers  who  retail 
fresh  eggs  at  25  cents  complain  that  they 
hardly  pay  for  the  feed  of  the  hens.  The 
poultry  trade  is  quiet  and  rather  weak, 
probably  to  correspond  with  eggs,  at  25 
to  28  cents  for  fancy  turkey,  dressed,  and 
18  to  19  for  best  fowl ;  live  turkey  is  16 
to  18  cents  wholesale,  and  fowl  16  to  17 
cents.  Broilers  are  25  to  35  cents  a 
pound,  dressed,  and  ducks,  13  to  16  cents. 
The  market  is  bare  of  geese  and  broilers 
are  not  plenty.  Capons  inn  from  20  to  27 
cents  a  pound.  J.  w.  c. 


Scales  On  The  Farm. — No  one 
doubts  the  value  of  knowing  the  weight 
of  what  you  sell  and  what  you  buy.  If 
you  cannot  afford  platform  scales  use 
steelyards,  says  Coo.  E.  Bray  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College:  “By  using 
a  crate  with  a  steelyard  an  inexpensive 
scale  can  be  made.  For  $3  it  will  be 
possible  to  furnish  a  scale  which  will 
weigh  pigs  and  serve  a  handy  purpose 
around  the  farm.  When  the  steelyard  is 
used  for  weighing  feed  it  can  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  joists,  but  when  used  in 
weighing  a  pig  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  a  horse  from  which  to  suspend  them. 
A  crate  or  box,  which  may  be  made  from 
inexpensive  materials,  will  be  needed  to 
hold  the  pig.  Any  ordinary  lumber  hav¬ 
ing  the  proper  dimensions  may  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  horse.  The 
horse  should  be  made  eight  feet  long,  al¬ 
though  this  length  may  be  reduced  by 
placing  the  steelyard  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  rather  than  suspending  it  par¬ 
allel.  The  horse  should  be  seven  feet 
high  to  allow  room  for  the  crate.  At  the 
bottom  the  legs  should  spread  3%  feet. 
A  box  may  be  substituted  for  the  crate  if 
the  proper  size  is  handy.  Strips  may  be 
nailed  to  the  sides  to  make  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  handle  and  to  fasten  the  ropes 
which  hang  from  the  steelyard.  If  a 
crate  is  built  it  should  be  from  four  to 
414  feet  long,  about  2*4  feet  high,  and 
20  inches  wide.” 


Who  can  toll  me  where  any  or  all  of 
these  three  old  books  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  price:  Riley  on  The  Mule;  Mayhew’s 
Horse  Trainer;  Mayhew’s  Horse  Doctor? 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  o.  if. 


CHOICE  NEW  MAPLE  SYRUP  in 
Ion  cans?  at  55c.  per  can  JVY 
Rupert,  Vt. 


one-half  gnl- 
T.  SMITH. 


■  .  .  - - *  •*«*»uTTva;u  uums.  <*M*<*- 

tries  running  water.  2%  acres  rich  level  land 
markets,  schools.  $3,500;  tonus! 
MARCUS  M.  BROWNE,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Owner. 


585  ACRES — Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
rrAr-mn  W?,ftS  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  F.  R 
KLArOR  Attorney  at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place 


FOR  SALE — Farm  In  Fauquier  County,  Virginia 
311  acres;  convenient  to  R.  R.  Depot.  Reale- 
ton,  Virginia;  price,  $10,000.  If  Interestetr  ap¬ 
ply  for  particulars  to  HARRY  L.  BURN,  169 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


•'OR  SALE — 56  acre  Alfalfa  farm,  1%  miles  to 
village  and  railroad  station;  seven-roomed 
hoiise,  cellar,  basement  barn,  hay  barn  and 
shed;  two  horses,  two  cows,  farming  tools  and 
Included :  immediate  possession  given- 
$4,000.  ORSON  ,T.  WOLFERT,  Oriskany  Fails. 


UNUSUAL  FARM  BARGAIN— 160  acres  dark 
loam  soil,  slightly  sloping  east,  free  from 
stone,  never  failing  water,  13-room  house  with 
ot  and  cold  water  and  fine  bath  room,  large 
new  barn;  buildings  all  recently  painted';  farm 
mo«r°c,  ,1.T1!UJ1  roa(l  °"e  mile  from  small  village; 
must  sell  at  once  and  will  take  less  than  *36 
an  acre,  and  on  very  reasonable  terms-  write 
quick  if  interested.  CHAS.  J.  PARKER  Ox® 
ford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  ux 


FOR  SALE — Large,  modern  poultry  plant,  sell- 
haby  chicks  and  pullets,  fancy  and 

broilers;  ideal  location  on  Long  Island  near 
the  water;  laying  houses  for  1.500  head;  brooder 
opacity  10,000  chicks;  incubator  capacity! 
11,000  eggs,  stocked  with  White  Leghorns;  weli 
known  farm  with  good  established  trade.  For 
inU  information  address  BOX  100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  LEASE — Poultry  farm,  Long  Island 
BilX1  lO'tl118  distance,  4  acres.  6  room  and'  bath. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  place  by 
married  man,  no  family,  to  care  lawns  or 
garden  and  small  dairy;  no  smoking  or  liquor; 
wife  not  afraid  to  help  housework;  can  furnish 
best  references.  Address  BOX  640,  Warwick, 
N  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  big  place;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  woman  to  make  butter  and  help  gener¬ 
ally;  do  the  laundry  work  for  family;  man  to 
milk,  care  for  stock,  lawns,  vegetable  garden 
chickens,  and  the  general  care  and  work  of 
place;  unfurnished  cottage,  good  yearly  position 
tor  right  party;  references  necessary.  BOX  107 
care  Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y.  City. 


MAN  31  years  old,  single,  with  best  reference, 
wishes  position  as  manager  or  foreman  E  K 
SOIL,  I*.  O.  Box  183,  York  town  Heights,  N.  Y 


AMERICAN,  married,  practical  farmer,  desires 
to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  small  estate; 
best  references.  BOX  106.  care  It.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  as 
head  dairyman  with  years  of  business,  Rab- 
eoek  testing  and  certified  experience;  engine  and 
boiler  experience;  bandy  with  tools;  reference 
given.  Address  BOX  108.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


\\  ANTED — Three  good  teamsters;  write  stating 
experience,  references,  etc.  BOX  109,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


near  New  Y'ork;  no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  $25  and 
board;  last  four  years  experience;  general  farm¬ 
ing^  GEORGE  GOLLUP,  858  43d  St..  Brooklyn. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  place,  expe¬ 
rienced  farm,  vegetables,  care  lawns,  drives, 
dairy,  Babcock  test,  poultry,  caponizing;  Amer¬ 
ican,  46,  married,  no  children;  references.  BOX 
110,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Light  work  on  farm  for  board  by 
middle-aged  man  (oxperieuced).  BOKEL- 
MANN’S,  306  E.  26,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  BOARD  WANTED  on  farm  (German  pre¬ 
ferred)  by  healthy  family,  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  summer;  commuting  distance,  dry 
climate,  no  hoarding  houses.  LOCHNElt,  2704 
Bainbrldge  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISHMAN  wishes  position  as  superinten¬ 
dent  or  head  dairyman,  life  experience  In 
farming  in  all  its  branches,  including  growing 
rotation  crops,  feeding  and  handling  purebred 
stock;  do  my  own  doctoring,  tuberculin  and 
Babcock  testing,  excellent  butter  maker,  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  certified  dairying,  manage¬ 
ment  of  help,  etc.  346  W.  23J  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  work  in  dairy  laboratory; 

lias  bad  a  little  experience  in  bacteria  work; 
sober  and  reliable.  LABORATORY,  e.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Ready— the  1916  Hudson 


This  is  to  announce  the  1916  HUD 
SON— the  third  model  of  this  new-type 
HUDSON,  which  has  become  the  most 
popular  class  car  of  the  day. 

It  is  20  months  since  this  new-type 
HUDSON  came  out  at  $1750.  It 
weighed  about  one-third  less  than  aver¬ 
age  old-time  Sixes.  It  cut  tire  and  fuel 
cost  in  two.  It  had  ample  power,  ample 
room  for  seven.  It  has  proved  itself 
one  of  the  staunchest  cars  ever  built. 
Despite  its  low  price,  it  excelled  in 
many  ways  the  costly  cars  of  that  day. 
Its  lightness  was  due  to  better  materials, 
better  designing,  to  refinement  in  place 
of  crudity. 

This  HUDSON  became  instantly  popular.  It 
took  us  one  year  to  catch  up  with  our  orders.  It 
forced  us  to  treble  our  output.  Repeatedly  it 
attained  a  sale  of  a  million  dollars  weekly. 

In  the  past  20  months,  15,000  men  have  bought 
it.  After  two  seasons  with  it  they  unite  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  the  ideal  modern  car. 

Now  we  announce  improvements,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  greatest  HUDSON  ever  made.  And 
one  at  least  will  be  the  most  welcome  innovation 
of  the  year — the  new  EJver-Lustre  finish. 

Now  a  $1350  Price 

The  first  price  on  this  new  type  was  $1750. 
That  was  late  in  1913.  It  startled  Motordom. 
This  was  the  first  quality  Six  to  sell  under  $2000, 
and  many  engineers  said  that  price  was  impossible 
on  a  car  of  HUDSON  quality.  And  they  said  our 
lightness — under  3000  pounds — was  incompatible 
with  strength. 


is!  fnuii!  Ttrrjnn  ?tsn  2ii :  an  amuj  raixiffimiii!!  n  rtuinwiara  ;ni  n 


Four  Innovations 

1—  Yacht-Line  Body 

2—  Ever-Lustre  Finish 

3—  Roomier  Tonneau 

4—  $200  Reduction 


over  deep  curled  hair — a  luxury  which  heretofore 
has  been  confined  to  costlier  cars. 

Ever-Lustre  Finish 

And  now,  best  of  all,  comes  a  finish  that  stays 
new.  We  have  built  in  our  factory  enormous 
ovens,  large  enough  for  hundreds  of  bodies.  Now 
each  coat  of  finish  is  forced  on,  then  baked  on. 
The  result  is  a  finish  brilliant,  deep  and  enduring. 
It  resists  weather,  washing,  rubbing,  mud.  You 
who  have  seen  good  cars  quickly  grow  shabby 
will  realize  what  this  finish  means. 


But  the  car  was  a  HUDSON,  and  HUDSON 
standards  are  high.  Howard  E.  Coffin  was  the 
designer,  and  he  never  had  made  a  mistake.  So 
men  flocked  to  this  car  in  such  numbers  that  our 
next  model,  with  31  improvements,  could  be  sold 
for  $1550. 

Now,  with  a  trebled  output,  we  offer  another 
$200  reduction.  And  that  on  a  new  model,  vastly 
improved.  That  means  $400  reduction — 23  per 
cent — since  this  new  type  first  came  out  at  a 
price  pronounced  impossible. 

Yacht-Line  Body 

And  now  comes  the  Yacht-Line  body,  a  seven- 
year  evolution.  From  straight  lines  we  came  to 
streamline.  Now  come  lines  so  graceful  and  un¬ 
broken  that  we  call  them  Yacht- Lines,  and  the  car 
has  been  called  “The  Road  Cruiser.” 

Even  the  door  lines  are  unbroken.  The  tops 
of  both  the  doors  and  the  body  are  leather  bound. 

The  tonneau  is  roomier,  the  rear  seat  is  wider. 
Now  three  big  people  are  comfortable  on  it.  With 
seven  in  the  car,  nobody  is  crowded,  and  the  two 
extra  tonneau  seats  disappear  when  not  wanted, 
doubling  the  tonneau  room. 

And  now  comes  enameled  leather  upholstery 


Note  that  these  advances  come  to  you  in  a 
$1350  HUDSON.  And  note  that  this  HUD¬ 
SON,  by  keeping  so  far  ahead,  is  winning  by 
thousands  men  who  demand  the  best.  ^  Wherever 
you  go  you  will  see  this  new-type  HUDSON  driven 
by  men  of  distinction,  men  who  know  cars,  old. 
experienced  motorists.  And  this  new  model  will 
*  undoubtedly  win  20,000  more. 


it 


Go  see  it  now.  Most  HUDSON  dealers  have 
...  And  this,  like  every  new-model  HUDSON, 
is  bound  to  be  oversold.  Last  summer,  thousands 
of  buyers  waited  weeks  for  their  HUDSON.  This 
summer,  despite  our  larger  output,  there  will  be 
waiting  for  those  who  delay.  And  you  won’t  find 
a  car  for  second  choice  anywhere  near  so  attractive. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger 
Roadster,  $1350,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Also  a  new  Cabriolet,  $1650,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Ask  your  dealer  about  HUDSON  service.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  extreme.  It  will  tell  you  one  reasoa  why 
HUDSON  cars  give  such  perfect  satisfaction. 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.  These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


NEW  YORK  DEALERS 
Albany — E.  V.  Stratton  Co.,  SI  Chapel  Sc. 

Amsterdam — Stratton-Buck  Co. 

Auburn — L.  E.  Springer. 

Avon — W.  P.  Schanck. 

Batavia — T.  J.  Kennedy. 

Bayshore — Jacob  Finkelstein. 

Binghamton — New  York  Sales  Co. 

Brooklyn — The  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York, 
1842  Broadway. 

Buffalo — Hudson-Oliver  Motor  Co.,  1259  Main  St. 
Cooperstown — Cook’s  Auto  &  Supply  Store. 

Cutchogue,  L.  I. — J.  Henry  Wolf. 

Dolgeville — Smith  Bros.  Garage. 

Easthampton,  L.  I. — I,  Y.  Halsey. 

Elmira — Hudson-Bender  Motor  Car  Co.,  110-12  W. 
Church  St. 

Elizabethtown — V.  W.  Prime. 

Geneva — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

Glens  Falls — Empire  Automobile  Co. 


Gloversville — Glovarsville  Motor  Car  Co. 

Gouverneur — Seaker  &  Curtis. 

Homer — Briggs  Bros. 

Hudson — Crescent  Garage  Co. 

Ithaca — J.  Pritchard  &  Son. 

Jamestown — Eagle  Garage  Co. 

Kingston — Peter  A.  Black. 

Leonardville — L.  H.  Baldwin. 

Leroy— H.  M.  Bradbury. 

Liberty — E.  H.  Nichols. 

Lima — W.  F.  Harvey. 

Lowville — Wm.  J.  Ralston. 

Lynbrook — Kern  Motor  Co. 

Malone — E.  T.  Rider. 

Mt.  Kisco — Co-operative  Assn.,  Bedford  Farmers’. 
Newburgh — Sloan  &  Clapper,  Inc.,  10-12  Lander  St.. 
New  Milford — J.  C.  Drew. 

New  Rochelle — The  Diamond  Motor  Car  Co. 

New  York — The  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York, 
1842  Broadway. 

New  York — C.  R.  Radcliffe  Co.,  Jerome  and  Burn¬ 
side  Aves. 

Newark — Jay  Wright. 


St. 


Niagara  Falls — E.  C.  Fish. 

Nyack — Nyack  Garage,  Inc. 

Oneida — Cole  Tool  &  Machine  Co. 

Oneonta — Hudson  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Penfield — Schaufelberger  Bros. 

Peru — Clough  Bros. 

Poughkeepsie — W.  H.  Lyall,  432  Main 
Rochester — Ailing  &  Miles,  37  East  St. 

Salamanca — Salamanca  Garage  Co.,  32  Broad  St, 
Saranac  Lake — The  Gray  Bellows  Motor  Co. 
Schenectady — Stratton-Barron  Co.,  1634  Union  St, 
Seneca  Falls — E.  H.  Hosley. 

Stapleton,  S.  I. — Louis  Blum. 

St.  Johnsville — B.  &  C.  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse — Stowell  Motor  Car  Co. 

Tannersville — Broadway  Garage. 

Troy — Listman-Stratton  Co.,  237  River 
Utica — A.  A.  Lederman  Co. 

Victor — Homer  E.  Snyder. 

Warsaw — G.  W.  Glasier. 

Watertown — Perl  N.  Devendorf. 

Wellsville — Brown  &  Duke. 

Williamson — L.  A.  Wilson. 
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The  Fat  Test  for  Condensery  Milk. 

Let  Patrons  Get  Together. 

HANGED  CONDITIONS.— The  first  article  on 
the  front  page,  issue  of  May  29,  held  my  at¬ 
tention  because  it  deals  with  the  one  proposi¬ 
tion  that  we,  as  fanners,  of  this  locality  are  up 
against — the  selling  of  milk  to  the  condensery  on  the 
fat  basis.  You  ask  for  opinions  and  comments.  I 
offer  the  following: 

A  number  of  years  ago  when  the  condensery  was 
established  here  in  Jackson,  the  company,  through 
their  agents,  informed  the  farmers  that  it  was  not 
high-testing  milk  that  they  wanted,  and  that  the 
Holsteins  as  a  breed  produced  milk  better  suited  to 
their  requirements  than  any  other.  We  were  led 
to  believe  that  for  this  purpose  there  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  the  fat  content  of  Holstein  milk  ever 
running  too  low.  We  were  told,  and  I  believe  this 


sery  people  wanted  Holstein  milk  because  it  con¬ 
tained  the  various  food  elements  in  the  most  nearly 
balanced  form.  They  wanted  the  whole  milk,  not 
merely  the  fat.  One  of  their  own  superintendents 
stated  to  me  (this,  of  course,  was  long  before  the 
fat  test  was  adopted)  that  the  other  elements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Holstein  milk  were  of  more  value  to 
them  than  the  fat  content.  They  wanted  Holstein 
milk:  but  there  were  comparatively  few  Holsteins  in 
Jackson  County,  so  the  company  began  shipping  in 
Holstein  cows.  They  brought  in  carload  after  car¬ 
load  of  grade  Holsteins  and  sold  them  at  fancy 
prices  to  their  patrons.  Nothing  was  said  at  that 
time  regarding  fat  test,  and  why?  Because  they 
knew  that  the  average  milk  produced  would  be  well 
suited  to  their  needs.  They  could  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  stocking  up  the  farmers  with  a  lot  of  cows 
the  milk  from  which  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
them  for  condensing  purposes.  Now,  when  they 


I  keep  Holsteins,  both  grade  and  registered,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  bought  cows  from  the  Bordens, 
so  have  nothing  personally  against  them  on  that 
score. 

THE  FARMER  AT  A  DISADVANTAGE.— It  is 
possible  that  the  Bordens  are  paying  us  for  our  milk 
all  they  can  afford  to,  but  it  is  doubtful.  It  is  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  drive  as  close  a  bargain  with  the 
other  fellow  as  he  will  stand.  Most  corporations 
seem  to  have  this  character  of  human  nature  well 
developed  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Bordens  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  However, 
whether  they  are  dealing  with  us  squarely,  from 
their  point  of  view,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say ; 
but  to  the  average  farmer,  it  looks  as  though  his 
present  dealings  with  the  Bordens  would  bring  him 
out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  Two  days  since, 
a  man  owning  a  large  herd  of  high-producing  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins,  many  of  which  are  A.  R.  O.  cows, 


part  is  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food  value, 
that  is  the  “real  nourishment,”  was  not  contained 
in  the  fat,  but  in  the  other  elements  held  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Now  of  course  these  other  elements  count  for 
nothing,  are  worthless,  to  the  man  who  is  manu¬ 
facturing  only  butter.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
cotton  plant  produced  value  only  in  the  marketable 
cotton  fibre.  Today  we  farmers  pay  from  $30  to 
$35  a  ton  for  the  meal  alone  produced  from  the  once 
discarded  cotton  seed.  And  so  with  regard  to  that 
part  which  the  creamery  man  discards;  my  conclu¬ 
sion,  from  actual  experience,  observation,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  with  other  practical  stock  raisers,  is  that 
this  discarded  part  contains  much  more  convertible 
food  value  than  does  the  fat.  I  make  no  pretense  to 
being  an  analytical  chemist.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
many  of  my  statements  will  harmonize  with  theo¬ 
retical  science,  but  I  do  believe  that  they  will  be 
backed  up  by  practical  experience. 

HOLSTEIN  MILK  WANTED. — Now  the  conden- 


have  conditions  well  fixed,  plenty  of  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  in  the  hands  ‘of  the  farmer,  the  creameries, 
and  therefore  the  creamery  routes,  pretty  well 
drivn  out,  and  the  farmer  bound  hand  and  foot, 
they  bring  in  the  fat  test  as  a  club  for  battering 
down  prices.  All  this  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
the  conditions  of  which  I  knew  well.  A  man  went 
to  a  dealer  to  buy  a  Shetland  pony  for  his  boy.  He 
wanted  a  large-sized  Shetland,  and  he  knew  this 
dealer  had  what  he  wanted;  but  he  asked  for  a 
small-sized  one;  asked  for  something  that  he  did 
not  want,  and  that  he  knew  the  dealer  could  not 
sell  him.  The  outcome  was  that  he  bought  the  large 
pony,  just  what  he  wanted,  at  a  much  reduced  price. 
The  condensery  apparently  is  making  a  bid  for 
something  they  do  not  want,  and  for  something  they 
have  taken  pains  to  see  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
getting,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  what  they 
do  want  at  a  reduced  price.  I  might  add,  for  fear 
some  one  might  take  me  for  a  sorehead,  that  while 


and  who  sends  more  milk  than  anyone  else  to  an¬ 
other  Borden  condensery  located  in  the  central 
part  of  this  State,  told  me  that  he  had  worked  the 
case  out  fully  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  the  Bordens  were  paying  him  for  his  butter- 
fat,  he  was  donating  to  them  his  skim-milk  and  pay¬ 
ing  them  besides  eight  cents  for  taking  it  away. 
We,  as  individuals,  might  just  as  well  save  our 
breath,  our  paper,  and  our  ink  in  this  matter  of 
“kicking.”  As  individuals  dealing  with  this  com¬ 
pany,  we  cannot  advance  our  interests.  By  com¬ 
bining  our  efforts  and  handling  this  issue  collective¬ 
ly  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  something. 

COMBINED  EFFORT.— With  this  end  in  view, 
was  organized  the  Jackson  County  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  The  movement  has  been  launched. 
The  patrons  of  other  condenseries  in  this  State  are 
taking  steps  toward  organization.  In  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  time,  the  condensery  patrons  of  this  State 
will  be  linked  together.  Let  the  patrons  of  every 
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condensery  in  Now  York  form  an  organization.  You 
who  have  the  same  proposition  to  deal  with  that  we 
have,  get  busy.  Issue  a  call  in  your  local  paper 
for  a  meeting  of  the  patrons  of  your  condensery. 
Organize!  You  do  not  need  a  lot  of  red  tape.  Draw 
up  a  short  form  of  constitution  and  by-laws,  elect 
your  officers,  get  every  patron  to  join.  Then  im¬ 
mediately  take  steps  toward  affiliation  with  the 
other  like  organizations  of  your  State.  The  above 
is  the  program  being  carried  out  in  Michigan.  An 
officer  of  the  company  remarked  recently  that  this 
movement  would  count  for  nothing,  because  the 
farmers  never  had  stood  together  and  never  would 
stand  together.  I  for  one  am  confident  that  for 
once  that  slur  on  the  farmer’s  business  acumen  and 
stability  will  not  hold.  We  have  hut  one  issue  to 
hold  together  on.  We  can  lose  absolutely  nothing, 
and  if  each  man  does  his  part,  chief  of  which  is  to 
join  and  then  stick,  we  can  surely  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  every  individual  concerned. 

RENXKTT  A.  CT.AXCY, 

President  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  Milk 
Producers’  Association. 


“  When  to  Cut  Hay.” 

ALFALFA. — In  the  growth  of  any  hay-produc¬ 
ing  crop  there  is  just  one  short  period  at 
which  it  can  be  harvested  and  good  hay  made 
from  it,  and  when  that  time  has  arrived  we  should 
not  lose  a  moment’s  time  in  getting  the  mowers  in 
the  field.  A  good  deal  more  depends  on  hay  being 
made  at  the  right  time  than  the  manner  of  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop.  When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  Alfalfa? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  one  that  every 
Alfalfa  grower  needs  to  study  and  master.  Many 
fields  of  Alfalfa  are  injured  by  the  crop  being  cut 
too  soon  or  left  too  long.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  that  I  can  make  an  extra  good  quality  of  hay 
by  cutting  the  crop  when  it  is  about  one-third  in 
bloom.  At  this  time  new  growth  has  started  from 
the  bottom  of  the  plants,  which  is  a  good  indication 
that  the  crop  is  ready  to  cut.  It  is  very  essential 
that  the  crop  he  harvested  immediately  when  this 
new  growth  appears ;  and  it  should  not  be  cut  before 
that  time,  for  if  it  is  cut  before  these  buds  or  new 
shoots  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  root  the  Al¬ 
falfa  will  be  at  a  standstill  until  it  has  time  to  make 
this  new  growth.  It  will  require  about  10  days  for 
the  Alfalfa  to  start  these  buds  or  shoots,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  troublesome  weeds  will  make  their 
appearance,  the  Alfalfa  in  many  cases  will  become 
of  a  yellowish  color,  and  the  following  crop  will 
inevitably  be  a  short  one.  Hence  we  must  not  cut 
Alfalfa  until  it  has  thrown  out  buds  or  new  shoots 
near  the  root.  Then  the  new  crop  will  start  off 
vigorously  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  good  growth  for 
a  second,  third  or  fourth  cutting.  If,  however,  we 
neglect  to  cut  the  Alfalfa  immediately  after  it  has 
made  this  new  growth  the  plants  will  begin  to  throw 
their  strength  to  these  buds,  the  main  stalk  will 
start  to  crinkle  down,  and  the  hay  will  not  be  of  the 
best  quality.  If  the  first  crop  is  not  harvested  at 
all  it  will  grow  and  produce  seed,  but  the  second 
crop  will  not  be  as  good  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  first  crop  been  removed,  for  a  seed  crop  de¬ 
tracts  a  good  deal  from  the  next  cutting. 

CLOVER  CUTTING. — The  best  time  to  cut  clover 
for  hay  is  as  soon  as  the  field  presents  a  rather  red 
color;  that  is,  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  heads 
have  reached  full  bloom.  If  we  fail  to  start  the 
mower  till  all  the  heads  have  blossomed  out  about 
a  third  of  the  crop  will  have  started  making  seed, 
and  the  clover  will  begin  to  lose  in  feeding  value. 
It  is  better  to  begin  cutting  too  soon  than  to  wait 
too  long.  After  the  period  of  full  bloom  certain 
changes  take  place  within  the  plant,  and  part  of 
the  protein,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  transported 
from  the  stems  and  leaves  to  the  heads  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  seed.  The  total  amount  of  protein, 
fats  and  carbohydrates  is  not  thereby  changed,  but 
they  are  changed  in  form,  and  when  stored  up  in 
the  seed  they  become  lost  so  far  as  food  for  stock 
is  concerned.  A  goodly  amount  of  the  food  value  of 
the  forage  is  lost  when  the  clover  is  allowed  to  get 
too  ripe  before  being  harvested.  Not  only  does  the 
protein  in  the  leaves  and  stems  decrease  during  the 
period  of  seed  formation,  but  the  crude  fibre  in¬ 
creases  correspondingly  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent, 
interferes  with  the  digestion  of  the  protein  and  car¬ 
bohydrates.  Many  farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
waiting  too  long  before  cutting  their  clover.  I  know 
that  sometimes  this  cannot  be  avoided  because  of 
other  work  or  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  I 
want  to  urge  every  one  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
begin  cutting  his  clover  in  plenty  of  time.  When 
the  clover  is  “just  right”  to  cut  for  hay  it  has 
taken  up  all  the  plant  food  from  the  soil  and  the 


atmosphere  that  it  is  going  to  take  up,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  all  of  the  nutrients  it.  ever  will  possess. 

OTHER  GRASSES. — Timothy  is  at  the  best  stage 
for  cutting  when  all  the  bloom  has  dropped  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  heads  are  of  a  brown  color. 
Hay  made  from  Timothy  cut  at  this  time  makes  a 
more  strength-giving  and  flesh-forming  food  than 
that  made  from  Timothy  cut  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period.  Some  farmers  harvest  their  Timothy  just 
as  it.  begins  to  bloom,  claiming  that  it  makes  better 
hay  than  that  from  the  ripe  grass.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  when 
the  green  or  immature  grass  is  cut  it  will  make 
beautiful  green  colored  hay,  but  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  result  in  hay  having  sour 
and  bitter  qualities,  instead  of  a  sweet  taste  which 
is  natural  when  the  Timothy  is  cut  at  the  proper 
time.  While  the  latter  is  brown,  and  may  present 
a  harsh,  rough  appearance,  it  is  sweet  to  the  taste, 
consumed  freely  by  the  stock  and  they  gain  strength 
and  become  fat  The  stalks  of  green  Timothy  hay 
will  be  found  black  at  the  joints,  and  when  chewed 
will  he  found  bitter.  Green-cut  hay  is  harder  to 
cure  and  more  difficult  to  keep  free  from  mold  when 
stored  than  that  made  from  properly-ripened  grass. 

CURING  THE  HAY.— While  we  want,  to  “make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines”  we  must  not  expose  it 
too  long  to  the  sun.  Sweet-smelling,  sweet-tasting 
hay  carrying  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  leaves  of  the 
original  plant  is  best  in  quality.  Hay  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  made,  however,  when  the  crop  is  cut  and 
exposed  to  the  hot  sunshine  for  a  long  time.  Some 
sunshine  is  helpful,  of  course,  but  in  the  production 
of  first-class  hay  it  is  not  necessary  to  allow  it  to 
be  bleached  and  parched  by  the  sun.  Aside  from 
the  loss  of  aroma  by  long  exposure  to  the  sunshine 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  leaves  will  shatter  off  in 
handling  and  thus  he  lost.  And  when  the  leaves 
are  lost,  hay  of  poor  quality  is  the  result,  for  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  little  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  food  nutrients  of  the  entire  plant  is  in  the 
leaves.  h.  w.  u. 

Illinois. 


A  Verdict  for  Misfit  Trees. 

[The  following  statement  of  a  case  brought  by  C.  S. 
Lunt  against  Brown  Brothers  Co.  for  damages  in  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  misfit  nursery  stock,  is.  we  believe,  a  fair  one. 
If  it  is  not  fair  we  will  offer  Brown  Brother  Co.  an 
equal  amount  of  space  to  present  their  side.] 

HE  case  of  Clarence  8.  Lunt  against  Brown 
Brothers  Company  was  tried  before  Judge 
Benton  and  a  jury  on  May  20th  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Rochester.  A  verdict  for  $700  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lunt.  The  case  had  to  do 
with  nursery  stock  proving  untrue  to  name,  and  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention. 

Mr.  Lunt,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  Cloverdale 
Farm  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  was  desirous  of  setting  out 
an  apple  orchard  for  commercial  purposes.  Brown 
Brothers  Co.  offered  to  furnish  him  fine  Baldwin 
apple  trees  of  the  first  grade,  and  Mr.  Lunt  pur¬ 
chased  his  trees  by  that  name  and  description. 
After  the  trees  had  been  set  out  several  years  it. 
was  discovered  that  the  trees  were  not  of  the  Bald* 
win  variety,  but  were  of  various  varieties.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  Brown  Brothers  Company  was  called  to 
the  matter  in  the  Fall  of  1912  and  they  admitted 
that  the  trees  were  not  of  the  Baldwin  variety  and 
agreed  that  the  following  Spring  they  would  top- 
work  the  entire  orchard  and  make  of  it  a  real 
Baldwin  orchard.  This  they  failed  to  do,  though 
repeatedly  urged  to  make  good.  After  waiting  in 
vain  for  them  to  do  something  Mr.  Lunt  did  have 
the  trees  budded  with  Baldwin  stock  by  an  expert. 
The  trees  were  not  adapted  to  budding;  they  were 
of  varieties  not  adapted  to  the  locality,  they  were 
dwarfish,  and  the  wood  was  so  hard  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Baldwin  buds  would  ever  de¬ 
velop  properly. 

After  having  followed  the  advice  of  Brown  Broth¬ 
ers  Company  as  to  making  the  trees  conform  to 
what  they  should  have  been,  Mr.  Lunt  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  trees  were  worthless,  and  sued 
for  the  difference  between  what  the  trees  would 
have  been  worth  if  they  had  been  as  ordered,  and 
what  they  actually  were  worth.  The  jury  esti¬ 
mated  the  damages  at  $700. 

Part  of  the  cause  of  action  was  eliminated  from 
the  case  by  the  trial  judge,  in  a  ruling  that  i.s  of 
particular  interest  to  fruit  growers.  In  addition  to 
the  trees  upon  which  recovery  was  had  Mr.  Lunt 
had  previously  purchased  some  Baldwin  apple  trees 
and  Elberta  peach  trees  of  the  same  defendant. 
When  these  had  come  into  bearing  the  apple  trees 
were  of  other  varieties  than  Baldwins,  and  the 
peaches  were  of  no  known  variety,  but  were  small 
and  hard  and  commercially  worthless.  These  first 
trees  were  purchased  in  1908,  but  their  true  char¬ 
acter  was  not  discovered  until  the  Fall  of  1912. 
The  action  to  recover  upon  the  breach  of  warranty 
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as  to  varieties  was  instituted  two  years  later.  The 
court  held  that  although  the  action  was  started 
within  two  years  after  their  true  character  was  dis¬ 
covered,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  action  was  not  brought 
within  six  years  of  the  time  the  trees  were  delivered 
the  action  had  outlawed  by  the  running  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  limitations. 

In  making  this  ruling  the  court  followed  the  rul¬ 
ing  in  the  old  case  of  Allen  vs.  Flood,  decided  in 
New  York  State  in  1S72,  where  a  man  had  bought 
trees  under  the  name  of  Twenty  Ounce  apple  trees, 
had  set  them  out  and  as  they  did  not  hear  fruit  un¬ 
til  seven  years  later  he  did  not  discover  until  then 
that  the  trees  were  not  Twenty  Ounce  trees,  hut 
were  natural  fruit.  The  court  there  held  that  the 
'  uyer  was  remedyless  because  lie  had  not  brought 
hL-  action  within  six  year  of  the  time  the  trees  were 
sold,  even  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
done  so  because  the  character  of  the  trees  was  not 
as  ascertainable  until  after  six  years. 

Mr.  Lunt’s  counsel,  George  8.  Van  Schaiek,  argued 
that  any  such  rule  was  absurd,  and  placed  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  other.  That  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  means  a 
tree  that  will  produce  Baldwin  apples,  that  a  Twenty 
Ounce  apple  tree  means  a  tree  that  will  produce 
Twenty  Ounce  apples,  and  that  an  Dlberta  peach 
tree  means  a  peach  tree  that  will  produce  Elberta 
poaches.  That  the  cause  of  action  does  not  arise 
until  it  i.s  possible  to  ascertain  what  variety  of  fruit 
I  he  tree  will  produce,  and  for  one  to  bring  his 
action  before  he  is  able  to  know  that  fact  i.s  to 
nring  the  action  prematurely  and  while  in  an  in¬ 
complete  condition. 

It  would  seem  to  he  common  sense  that  a  man’s 
cause  of  action  does  not  accrue  or  arise  until  it  is 
possible  to  know  whether  one  has  a  cause  of  action. 
If  so,  the  statute  of  limitations  in  such  cases  should 
not  begin  to  run  until  the  true  character  of  trees  is 
discoverable.  It  i.s  to  he  hoped  that  this  ruling  in 
Mr.  Lunt’s  case  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Appellate 
courts. 

The  New  York  Statute  of  1914  relative  to  the 
sale  of  nursery  trees  obviates  this  question  in  cases 
covered  by  the  statute  by  giving  the  purchaser  any 
time  prior  to  the  "third  bearing  year”  in  which  to 
bring  his  action  because  of  trees  not.  proving  true 
to  name.  It  may,  however,  reqhire  a  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  “prior  to  the 
third  bearing  year.” 


Maple  Growing  for  Syrup. 

I  hope  some  day  you  will  have  a  discussion  on  grow¬ 
ing  maple  trees  for  syrup.  I  have  a  lot  crowded  with 
both  old  and  young  maples.  r.  m. 

HE  planting  of  sugar  maples  for  the  sake  of 
future  returns  in  syrup  is  a  money-making 
project  in  which  the  returns  are  sure  to  he 
too  long  deferred,  if  not  too  uncertain,  to  interest 
the  average  American  farmer.  While  acknowledg¬ 
ing  our  indebtedness  to  our  ancestors,  and  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  our  responsibility  to  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  most  of  us  still  have  a  lurking 
feeling  that  posterity  hasn’t  yet  done  enough  for  us 
to  warrant  our  going  to  too  great  expense  in  their 
behalf;  in  fact,  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  leave 
liabilities  than  assets.  Twenty  to  25  years  is  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  returns  upon  an  investment;  we 
know  of  several  ways  of  getting  rich  in  much  less 
time  than  that. 

Tiie  making  of  maple  syrup  from  small  groves 
and  for  family  use  seems  to  he  on  the  decline.  Per¬ 
haps  the  low  price  at  which  refined  sugar  i.s  sold 
at.  the  groceries  has  something  to  do  with  this,  per¬ 
haps  most  owners  of  such  groves  have  found  that 
the  time,  expense,  and  labor  involved  in  making 
syrup  may  better  he  expended  in  other  ways.  Ma¬ 
ple  syrup  may  certainly  he  made  at  a  profit  if  one 
has  the  trees  and  can  command  the  labor,  and  fuel 
i.s  not  too  expensive.  It  is  just  as  delicious  as  it 
ever  was,  and  facilities  for  making  it  are  better 
than  in  (he  days  of  wooden  buckets  and  deep  iron 
kettles.  But  fewer  trees  are  probably  tapped  each 
yea  r. 

The  writer  formerly  tapped  a  few  trees  about 
his  house  to  make  a  family  supply;  he  doesn’t  any 
more,  for  it  is  a  messy  job,  requires  a  lot  of  time, 
a  lot  of  fuel,  and  usually  the  re-papering  of  the 
kitchen.  It  seems  better  to  purchase  a  few  gallons 
from  some  one  with  a  large  orchard  who  can  make 
something  of  a  business  of  syrup-making  in  its  sea¬ 
son.  Several  neighbors  with  fair-sized  maple  groves 
can,  and  do,  make  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  from 
their  syrup  in  a  good  season,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
nearly  “clean  money”  as  any  made  on  the  farm, 
yet,  a  great  many  good  maple  trees  are  made  into 
firewood  each  year,  and  no  one  seems  to  consider 
it  anything  more  than  an  incidental  source  of  profit, 
and  a  somewhat  uncertain  one  at  that.  m.  b.  d. 
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The  Hay  Hoist. 

A  Harvest-time  Labor-saver. 

FTER  the  hay  crop  is  cut  and  cured  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  it  under  cover  confronts  the 
farmer.  In  the  olden  days  there  was  only  one 
way  to  do  this — the  strong  right  arm  and  the  pitch- 
fork — the  hay  loader  and  horse  fork  were  unknown. 
With  the  advent  of  the  horse  fork  however,  farmers 
began  to  see  the  possibilities  of  large  mows  in  which 
to  store  hay,  the  horse  fork  working  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  long  narrow  mows.  It  is  not  uncommon 
now  in  the  hay-growing  sections  of  the  State  to  find 
barns  ranging  around  30  feet  in  width  and  100  or 
more  feet  in  length.  Such  a  barn  presents  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  very  rapid  storage  of  hay.  With  the 
fork  a  load  may  be  removed  in  four  forkfuls  and 
deposited  anywhere  along  the  length  of  track  and  by 
the  use  of  slings  a  load  can  be  handled  in  two  parts, 
although  perhaps  this  gain  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  slight  delay  in  handling  the  slings. 

The  horse  fork,  as  its  name  implies,  was  prim¬ 
arily  designed  to  be  operated  by  horse  power,  the 
practice  being  to  unhook  the  team  from  the  load  of 
hay,  hitch  to  the  hoisting  rope  of  the  fork  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  unload,  after  which  the  team  was  again 
coupled  to  the  wagon  and  returned  to  the  field  for 
another  load.  All  this  took  time — a 
thing  not  to  be  wasted  in  the  hayfield 
— and  some  one  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  winding  drum,  similar  to  that  on  the 
hoisting  engine  of  a  derrick,  connected 
to  the  farm  gas  engine  by  a  control¬ 
lable  friction  clutch  as  a  means  of  un¬ 
loading  without  the  bother  of  unhitch¬ 
ing  the  team  from  the  load.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  second  and  smaller  drum, 
running  in  the  opposite  direction  and  at 
a  higher  speed  for  pulling  the  fork 
back,  completes  the  hay  hoist  as  it  is 
in  use  today.  These  hoists  are  very 
simple  and  reliable.  They  consist  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  belt  wheel  and  gear 
which,  by  means  of  a  lever  can  be 
made  to  drive  either  of  two  drums— 
a  large  one  for  hauling  the  hay  up 
into  the  mow  and  a  smaller  one  run¬ 
ning  at  a  higher  speed  for  returning 
the  empty  fork.  By  pushing  every¬ 
thing  to  its  fullest  capacity  the  hoist 
will  aid  in  placing  more  hay  in  the 
mow  with  a  given  number  of  men  and 
teams  than  can  be  done  without  it. 

Where  the  haul  is  short,  by  using  two 
wagons  and  a  hay  loader,  one  crew 
can  be  kept  hauling  while  the  second 
is  unloading.  By  no  means  the  least 
feature  of  these  hoists  is  the  drum  for 
returning  the  fork.  In  the  old  style 
hay  forks  the  fork  was  returned  by 
hand  by  pulling  on  the  trip  rope.  The 
return  was  sometimes  aided  by  means 
of  a  weight  that  was  pulled  to  the  top 
of  the  barn  as  the  fork  went  up  and 
which,  in  its  return  to  the  floor,  aided 
in  pulling  the  fork  back.  While  help¬ 
ful  this  device  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  pull  the  fork  back  alone,  as  will  the 
hoist.  When  using  a  sling  there  is 
considerable  trouble,  when  the  mow  be¬ 
comes  nearly  full,  from  the  fact  that 
the  hay  lies  on  the  sling  after  it  is 
dumped,  and  it  cannot  be  returned  by  hand  until 
this  hay  is  removed  from  it.  .  The  same  trouble  is 
also  had  with  a  fork,  though  not  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent.  Here  is  where  the  return  drum  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  the  sling  or  fork  being  quickly  returned  by  it 
to  the  load.  In  the  case  of  the  fork  when  it  is 
pulled  back  by  the  trip  rope,  it  is  returned  points 
first  and  catches  into  all  the  loose  hay  in  its  way. 
When  a  hoist  is  used  the  return  rope  is  attached 
directly  to  the  car  and  in  its  back  travel  the  points 
of  the  fork  are  free  to  point  backward,  easily  slid¬ 
ing  over  the  hay.  Few  repairs  or  adjustments  are 
required  other  than  occasional  replacement  of  the 
wooden  friction  shoes — a  job  of  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  hoists  are  used  for  other  jobs  such  as  unload¬ 
ing  grain  and  feed  from  the  barn  floor  to  overhead 
granaries,  removing  heavy  racks,  boxes,  etc.,  from 
the  farm  rigs,  and  any  piece  of  work  where  heavy 
lifting  is  required.  One  man  discharged  the  straw 
from  thrashing  machine  onto  slings  and  by  means 
of  his  hoist  whisked  it  away  100  feet  into  the 
other  end  of  his  barn,  a  piece  of  work  almost  im¬ 
possible  without  it. 

Because  of  their  price — about  that  of  a  new  mow¬ 
er — some  farmers  seeing  their  advantage  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  secure  these  advantages  at  a  lesser  cost,  have 
constructed  homemade  hoists  that  are  giving  satis¬ 
faction  at  small  cost.  Such  a  one  was  made  by  a 


student  in  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Canton.  lie  searched  the  junk  pile  and  se¬ 
cured  a  couple  of  pieces  of  shafting,  the  balance  wheel 
from  a  discarded  sawing  machine,  two  20-inch  cul¬ 
tivator  disks  and  a  piece  of  a  pump  log.  A  spool 
was  made  for  the  rope  to  wind  on  by  drilling  holes 
in  the  cultivator  disks  and  bolting  them  to  the  ends 
of  the  pump  log  with  the  concave  sides  out.  One 
of  the  pieces  of  shafting  was  passed  through  this 
and  securely  clamped  by  means  of  bolts.  A  24- 
inch  by  six-inch  pulley  was  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  piece  of  shaft  to  furnish  a  means  of  driving  it. 
The  balance  wheel  was  mounted  on  the  end  of  the 
other  piece  of  shafting  and  was  used  as  a  belt 
wheel  to  receive  the  power  belt  from  the  engine. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  shaft,  and  in  line  with  the 
big  pulley  mounted  on  the  drum,  was  placed  a  12x6- 
inch  pulley.  This  was  connected  to  the  pulley  on 
the  drum  by  a  six-inch  slack  belt;  and  a  tightener 
provided  so  that  the  power  could  be  applied  to  the 
winding  drum  or  released,  the  shaft  belted  to  the 
engine  running  continuously  while  the  hoist  was  in 
operation.  This  device  has  been  in  use  now  for  two 
years.  It  is  driven  by  a  five  horsepower  engine  and 
gives  excellent  satisfaction.  As  now  in  use  the  fork 
has  to  be  returned  by  hand  but  a  second  drum  for 
returning  it  could  easily  be  installed.  The  only 


cash  outlay  of  this  hoist  was  the  small  cost  of  the 
junk  and  the  cost  of  the  pulleys  used  making  the 
price  very  low.  A  still  more  simple  type  consists  of 
a  drum  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  with  a  large 
pulley  and  the  whole  so  made  that  the  face  of  the 
pulley  can  be  pressed  against  a  small  pulley  on  the 
gas  engine  shaft  by  means  of  a  level-.  This  again 
has  no  return. 

The  hoist  shown  by  the  drawings  is  of  simple 
construction  and  can  be  made  in  any  farm  shop.  It 
provides  a  return  as  well  as  a  hoisting  drum  and 
by  means  of  control  ropes  may  be  operated  from  the 
load.  Only  the  principal  dimensions  are  shown  be¬ 
cause  the  use  of  supplies  on  hand  might  call  for 
changes  in  the  dimensions  to  adapt  the  drawings  to 
their  use.  The  material  for  this  hoist  if  bought  out¬ 
right  will  cost  about  $16,  but  much  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  the  material  for  the  frame,  can  be  found 
about  the  farm,  materially  lessening  the  cost.  It 
consists  of  two  frames,  one  of  which  is  free  to 
slide  back  and  forth  for  a  short  distance  within 
the  other.  The  outer  frame  consists  of  the  side 
sills  made  from  2xl2-incli  plank  and  shown  at  A  in 
Fig.  302,  side  view  and  the  top  guides  made  from 
2x4-inch  maple,  and  shown  at  B.  These  are  held 
rigidly  at  the  proper  distance  apart  by  the  cross 
sills  HDD  and  the  cross  pieces  E  E.  In  this  frame 
the  shaft  carrying  the  belt  and  friction  pulleys  is 


securely  fastened  by  the  one-half  inch  bolts  which 
pass  through  the  pillow  blocks  F,  the  sills  A  and  the 
top  guide  B.  The  inner  frame  is  made  with  2x4- 
inch  maple  sills.  These  are  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  side  view.  This  frame  is  made  about  one- 
quarter  inch  narrower  than  the  inside  measurement 
of  the  outer  frame  and  is  connected  across  by  the 
2x8-inch  cross  sills  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  H  II 
II,  in  the  side  view.  To  the  top  of  this  frame,  and 
projecting  two  inches  out  on  each  side  of  it,  are 
fastened  the  pillow  blocks  I  I  in  which  the  hoisting 
and  return  drums  revolve.  These  are  fastened  at 
such  a  distance  apart  that  when  the  frame  is  pushed 
so  that  one  pulley  bears  against  the  friction  pul¬ 
ley  the  other  will  be  about  one  inch  from  it.  The 
pillow  blocks  are  fastened  to  project  two  inches  to 
provide  a  bearing  between  the  top  of  the  sill  A 
and  the  bottom  of  the  top  guide  B.  The  winding 
drum  is  made  at  the  local  shop  by  turning  up  a 
hard  wood  cylinder  six  inches  in  diameter  and  16 
inches  long.  A  two-inch  hole  is  bored  through  this 
to  accommodate  the  shaft  and  four  one-half  inch 
holes  to  take  the  rods  with  which  the  flanges  are 
bolted  on.  The  flanges  are  20  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  made  from  two  thicknesses  of  board  bolted 
together  with  the  grain  at  right  angles  to  prevent 
warping.  These  of  course  should  be  placed  with  the 
bolt  heads  to  present  a  smooth  surface 
to  the  rope.  The  construction  of  the 
second  spool  is  similar,  only  the  flanges 
are  made  12  inches  in  diameter  instead 
of  20. 

To  assemble,  the  outer  frame  is 
made  and  the  inner  frame  placed  with¬ 
in  it,  the  pillow  blocks  lying  on  top 
of  the  side  sills.  The  shaft  carrying 
the  friction  and  belt  pulleys  is  now 
placed  in  position  and  the  top  guides 
bolted  in  jxlace.  The  control  lever  J 
is  pivoted  to  the  side  sill  by  a  bolt  at 
K  and  connected  to  the  inner  frame  at 
L.  Pushing  this  lever  forward  en¬ 
gages  the  large  pulley  of  the  winding 
drum  with  the  fx-iction  pulley  while 
pulling  it  back  x-eleases  this  pulley  and 
engages  the  pulley  of  the  return  drum, 
the  whole  inner  frame  sliding  between 
the  top  guides  and  the  top  of  the  sill. 
A  center  position  of  the  lever  disen¬ 
gages  both  pulleys.  The  winding  drum 
can  be  stopped  and  held  at  any  desired 
point  by  means  of  the  foot  brake  N 
shown  in  the  side  view.  This  is  piv¬ 
oted  at  O  by  means  of  a  bolt  passing 
through  the  side  sill  and  the  piece  M 
which  is  bolted  to  the  cx-oss  sills.  A 
liberal  application  of  graphite  gi-ease 
to  the  wooden  beax-ings  and  sliding 
sui-faces  of  this  machine  will  make  it 
far  easier  to  operate. 

To  install  it,  bolt  to  the  floor  by 
means  of  the  bolts  shown  passing 
through  the  ends  of  the  cross  sills  in 
the  plan  and  connect  to  a  four  or  five 
horsepower  engine  by  means  of  a  five 
or  six-inch  belt.  Note  which  way  the 
hoisting  drum  runs  and  attach  the 
rope  so  that  it  winds  properly.  The 
last  pxxlley  through  which  the  x-ope 
passes  before  reaching  the  drum  should 
not  be  too  close  to  it  as  it  sometimes 
causes  the  rope  to  wind  unevenly  when 
this  is  the  case.  The  return  rope  should  pass  from 
the  car  through  a  pulley  near  the  head  block  and 
from  there  to  the  return  drum.  Other  pulleys  may 
be  introduced  to  change  its  course  and  keep  it  out 
of  the  way. 

Suppose  the  fork  is  set  and  ready  to  ascend,  the 
lever  is  pushed  forward  and  the  pulley  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  drum  is  engaged  with  the  friction  pulley,  at  the 
same  time  the  return  drum  is  i-eleased.  After  the 
fork  reaches  the  latch  and  the  car  starts  back  along 
the  track  the  return  drum  is  unwound.  When  the 
fork  reaches  the  end  of  its  run  it  is  tripped  by  the 
operator  and  the  lever  J  pulled  back,  this  engages 
the  i-eturn  drum  and  i-eleases  the  winding  drum.  As 
the  fork  is  drawn  back  the  hoisting  rope  is  un¬ 
wound  from  the  drum  and  after  the  fork  is  again 
set  the  process  is  x-epeated.  If  for  any  x-eason  it  is 
desired  to  stop  the  fork  at  any  point  it  can  be  done 
by  pushing  the  lever  to  the  middle  position,  x-eleas- 
ing  both  drums  and  holding  down  on  the  foot  bi-ake. 
Although  it  increases  the  cost  slightly  the  grip  of 
the  pulleys  is  incx-eased  by  covei-iug  them  with  belt¬ 
ing — leather  belting,  stretched  and  nailed  on  while 
wet  makes  the  best  covei-ing.  The  pulley  on  the 
drive  shaft  should  be  of  metal  with  a  smooth  face 
and  all  three  pulleys  should  be  of  the  flat-faced 
type — not  crowned.  The  belt  pulley  should  be 
crowned.  bobekt  h.  smith. 


End  View  of  the  Hoist.  Fig.  303. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


June  3.  Present  indications  are  that 
we  shall  have  a  very  good  crop  of  most  of 
the  varieties  of  apples  excepting  the 
Baldwin.  Pears  and  cherries  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  the  late  frosts.  Liberal  estimate 
would  be  half  a  crop.  Plums  full  crop. 
Other  fruits  grown  only  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  N.  B. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

June  3.  There  will  not  be  any  Bald¬ 
wins,  very  few  trees  blossomed.  The 
Greenings  blossomed  quite  well,  also  the 
Twenty  Ounce  and  Pound  Sweets.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  apple  crop  around  here 
will  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  as  large 
as  last  year.  Peaches  will  be  a  full  crop 
by  the  appearance  now,  also  plums  and 
cherries.  W.  8.  B. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

June  3.  Greenings  and  early  Fall  ap¬ 
ples  bloomed  very  full,  and  seem  to  be 
setting  fairly  well.  An  occasional  Bald¬ 
win  orchard  blossomed,  not  over  25  per 
cent  in  this  section.  Peaches  blossomed 
full ;  Carman  has  set  full,  Crawford  fairly 
well,  Elberta  not  so  good.  We  had  a 
very  heavy  frost  May  27.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  has  hurt  the  fruit  or  not. 
Peaches  seem  to  be  growing  some.  Sour 
cherries  have  not  set  very  heavily,  sweet 
fairly  good.  It  is  reported  that  the  frost 
hurt  pears.  I  think  the  prospect  at  pres¬ 
ent  would  be  Greenings  and  Fall  fruit  SO 
per  cent ;  Baldwin,  25  ;  peaches,  Crawford 
and  Carman,  75  to  100;  Elberta.  50  to 
75  per  cent.  _  ^  D-  E.  c. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

June  3.  There  are  quite  extensive  or¬ 
chards  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries, 
currants  and  grapes  in  this  part  of  the 
Genesee  country.  The  prospects  before 
the  recent  frost  were  for  an  average  crop 
of  all  excepting  apples.  Baldwins  this 
vear  made  a  poor  showing,  perhaps  less 
than  half  of  that  of  last  year’s  great 
crop.  Greenings  and  some  other  varie¬ 
ties  made  a  good  showing,  but  conditions 
are  now  changed.  Around  Avon  the  cur¬ 
rants  were  about  one-half  destroyed,  the 
apples  on  upland  damaged  at  least  15  per 
cent.  Pears  totally  destroyed,  peaches 
and  cherries,  also  grapes  in  same  condi¬ 
tion.  except  in  certain  sheltered  spots. 
Around  Geneseo  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries  and  grapes  destroyed,  currants 
about  one-half.  In  the  Mt.  Morris  sec¬ 
tion  conditions  are  about  the  same. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  H.  E.  P. 

May  31.  We  have  had  a  very  cold 
backward  May ;  indeed,  we  had  warmer 
weather  in  April  than  the  month  just 
closed.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  we  had 
a  frost  that  broke  all  late  records;  ice 
was  formed  half  an  inch  thick.  Early 
gardens  were  frozen  stiff,  cutting  off  po¬ 
tatoes.  corn,  beans,  and  tomatoes.  Grapes 
were  cut  quite  badly  in  places.  We  are 
having  very  cool  nights  at  present,  and 
dry  weather.  Grass  is  not  doing  much; 
wheat  and  oats  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
Corn  is  verv  backward  in  coming  up. 
Alfalfa  is  doing  fairly  well.  Old  hay  well 
sold  and  fed  up.  We  shall  have  a  few 
peaches,  not  very  many  pears.  Greening 
apples  bloomed  very  full ;  they  have  been 
well  sprayed.  Many  farmers  are  wiring 
their  barns  for  lightning.  Wheat,  $1.40; 
oats,  60;  corn,  80;  barley,  70;  potatoes, 
30;  red  marrow  beans,  $3.25;  butter,  20; 
eggs,  20 ;  veal,  7 ;  pork,  7 ;  hay,  $14. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  E.  T.  B. 

June  3.  So  far  this  has  been  the  driest 
Spring  we  have  ever  experienced  until  re¬ 
cently  ;  now  we  are  having  too  much  wet 
weather.  Most  low  lands  will  have  to  be 
planted  over.  Corn  looking  well  with  a 
good  acreage  planted,  also  a  large  acreage 
of  tobacco  is  being  put  out,  wheat  not 
looking  so  good,  damaged  by  the  fly,  all 
meadows  looking  good  and  bids  fair  to 
produce  a  large  crop.  The  prospect  for 
early  potatoes  was  never  better.  Sheep 
shearing  about  over,  with  wool  selling  at 
from  24c.  to  28c.  Prospects  good  for  all 
kinds  of  fruits.  Prices  farmers  get  for 
their  products ;  Wheat,  $1.40 ;  corn,  70 ; 
oats,  65 ;  hay,  $12  to  $15  per  ton ;  pota¬ 
toes,  60 ;  old  hens.  11 ;  Spring  chickens, 
18;  ducks,  8;  turkeys,  10  to  12;  geese, 
5;  eggs.  14;  butter.  15  to  22;  hogs,  $6.90 
to  $7.25  per  cwt.  Milch  cows  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  bring  from  $40  to  $75  each. 
Good  horses,  $200  to  $250.  Wheat  har¬ 
vest  will  be  here  in  about  14  days,  with 
plenty  of  help  to  take  care  of  the  crop. 

Boonville,  Ind.  R-  S.  K. 

May  31.  Steers  for  shippers  6c.  to 
6%c.  Butcher  stuff  by  local  butchers, 
6i4c.  to  7c.  Yeal  calves,  150  pounds  and 
tip?  8c.  Shippers  will  pay  a  little  more 
where  the  calf  goes  with  the  cow  for  the 
Buffalo  market,  some  as  high  as  9c.  Good 
milch  cows,  private  sale,  $60  to  $80; 
shippers.  $40  to  $60.  Yearling  stuff  sells 
very  high,  some  as  high  as  $32  privately. 
Everybody  seems  anxious  to  get  this  kind 
of  stuff  to  pasture  the  Summer  season, 
and  feed  out  for  next  Spring’s  market 
before  grass  cattle  come  on  again.  Fat 
hogs,  150  to  250  pounds.  7T4c. ;  feeders,  75 
to  115,  7c.  Corn  sells  for  $1.03  per  cwt., 
thus  discouraging  hog  raising  to  a  great 
extent.  Some  hog  cholera  exists  general¬ 
ly  in  the  Fall  and  quite  a  few  of  us  are 
immunizing  our  hogs.  Wheat  on  local  mar¬ 
ket,  $1.50 :  oats  on  local  market,  50c.  We 
can  get  26c.  for  butter  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  generally  sell  cream  through  the 
Summer  and'  churn  through  the  Winter. 
However,  Ave  always  come  out  best  to  sell 


the  butter.  The  cream  route  passes  our 
door  twice  a  week,  and  they  have  paid  for 
the  past  two  weeks  25c.  for  butter  fat. 

Bippus,  Ind.  a.  s. 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  for 
farm  products  in  Belleville.  Ill.  :  Steers, 
per  cwt.,  $7  to  $8 ;  cows.  $5.50  to  $6.50 ; 
hogs,  $6.50  to  $7.25 ;  calves.  $8  to  $9 ; 
sheep,  $5  to  $6 ;  lambs,  $6  to  $7 ;  hens, 
per  lb..  12c.;  Spring  chickens,  30;  butter, 
25 ;  eggs,  per  dozen,  15 ;  country  bacon, 
pound.  12;  lard,  10;  wheat,  $1.35;  corn, 
70  to  75.  We  had  \Tery  dry  weather  in 
1914,  and  the  farmers  have  no  hay  or 
oats  for  Bale.  H.  c.  E. 

Belleville,  Ill. 

June  7.  Baldwin  apples  are  about  a  10 
per  cent  crop ;  other  varieties  about  one- 
half  crop ;  Bartlett  pears,  25  per  cent, 
and  some  large  orchards  on  low  lands  are 
nearly  wiped  out.  Avith  frost.  Plums,  75 
per  cent :  cherries,  75  per  cent ;  peaches, 
75  per  cent;  grapes,  50  per  cent;  straw- 
berries  late,  good  if  avc  get  rains.  Cur¬ 
rants.  25  per  cent,  badly  frozen.  Frost 
did  most  damage  north  and  south  of  us, 
nearer  the  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario.  We 
are  nearly  midway.  ,T.  M.  b. 

Sanborn,  N.  Y. 

June  7.  We  have  been  selling  milk  to  a 
shipping  station  at  Cooks  Falls  for  about 
three  years.  They  are  paying  this  year 
from  10  to  20  cents  a  can  less  for  milk 
than  they  did  three  years  ago.  They  do 
not  pay  on  test,  they  pay  a  flat  price,  no 
matter  what  the  test.  The  prices  for  the 
last  three  months  are:  April,  $1.10  per 
can  of  40  quarts,  90  cents  for  May 
and  90  cents  for  June.  We  took  our 
milk  out  when  it  dropped  to  90  cents,  as 
did  some  of  the  others,  and  I  do  not  knoAV 
what  it.  tests,  but  I  do  knoAV  that  it 
makes  a  little  better  than  five  pounds  of 
butter  to  100  pounds  of  milk.  J.  A.  F. 

Cooks  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  visited  three  breeders  of  registered 
Holsteins  and  they  seem  optimistic  as 
they  are  all  breeding  for  better  butter 
tests  as  avcII  as  quantity.  They  have  re¬ 
cently  sold  some  high-grade  stock  at  sat¬ 
isfactory  prices,  and  have  numerous  in¬ 
quiries.  but  they  do  object  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  receive  from  the  Bordens,  and 
eight  of  them  at  Berkshire  haAre  broken 
off  and  are  shipping  cream  to  a  big  stor¬ 
age  plant  in  Sayre,  and  a  lot  more  are 
making  arrangements  to  follow  soon. 
Among  my  near  neighbors  the  new  way 
is  having  a  decidedly  depressing  effect; 
some  are  buying  Jerseys  or  other  butter 
breeds  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  their 
herd.  A  feAV  have  sold  their  coavs  and 
many  others  are  very  much  discouraged 
and  are  trying  to  find  something  else  to 
do.  In  spite  of  what  the  Holstein  men 
say  it  looks  to  me  as  an  outsider  that  it 
will  affect  their  sales  to  some  extent  at 
least.  G.  M.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  live  two  miles  from  Lake  Ontario 
so  escaped  the  recent  freeze  with  very 
little  damage.  The  frost  seemed  to  go  in 
streaks.  Our  Richmond  cherries  escaped, 
while  our  neighbors  next  door  were  all 
frozen.  However,  very  few  cherries  re¬ 
main  even  in  the  section  hordering  the 
lake.  Apples  were  untouched.  Peaches 
suffered  slightly.  All  fruit  of  all  kinds 
south  of  us  are  frozen.  Along  the  mil- 
lion-dollar  higlnvay  from  Rochester  to 
Niagara  Falls  there  is  desolation  on  all 
sides.  The  truck  gardeners  hope  to  re¬ 
place  some  of  their  crops,  but  think  it  too 
late  to  grow  new  tomato  plants.  One 
man,  just  as  an  example,  expected  25 
tons  of  cherries  and  15,000  baskets  of 
peaches.  Everything  was  frozen.  Grapes 
are  all  frozen  with  the  exception  of  one 
large  vineyard  on  the  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  which  escaped  Avithout  the  least 
touch  of  frost.  Niagara  County  fruit 
growers  feel  as  though  fate  was  against 
them.  Wheat  is  very  good.  Oats  are 
good.  Hay,  which  promised  so  well  the 
first  of  the  season  is  poor.  Corn  is  nearly 
planted.  OAving  to  dry  Spring  work  is  in 
very  good  shape  for  the  time  of  yeai*. 
Eggs  are  selling  at  19 ;  butter  25 ;  veal, 
S^c.  per  lb. ;  pork,  7*4 c.  per  lb. 

Barker,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  l. 

May  was  cold  and  unfavorable  for 
growing  crops.  June  is  opening  more 
favorable,  but  rain  is  needed  badly  in 
western  Michigan.  Wheat  is  fair ;  same 
will  apply  to  meadows.  Oats  not  making 
a  good  shoAving ;  sweet  corn  not  yet  plant¬ 
ed.  The  large  potato  growers  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  plant  about  their  average  crop 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  of  1914 
crop  were  very  low,  and  up  to  June  1 
about  one-fourth  of  last  year’s  crop  Avas 
unmarketed.  There  may  be  a  slight 
shrinkage  in  acreage  planted  this  year. 
The  high  price  of  beans  has  induced  some 
to  switch  to  that  crop,  but  the  acreage 
of  each  will  be  about  normal.  Up  to 
May  1  the  prospects  for  fruits  were  very 
good.  The  frosts  of  early  May  followed 
by  light  frosts  later  in  the  month,  have 
caused  the  prospects  to  become  decidedly 
mixed.  Many  sections  suffered  heavy 
losses;  some  were  only  slightly  affected. 
The  small  fruits  om  the  low  land,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  lake  front,  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  In  the  grape  growing  sections  es¬ 
pecially  in  Van  Buren  County,  all  but  the 
high  land  is  reported  ruined,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  damaged.  Early  strawberries  were 
damaged  but  later  varieties  promise  a  fair 
crop.  Some  berries  are  now  coming  in 
the  market.  Cherries  promise  an  aver¬ 
age  yield.  The  outlook  for  apples  is 
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promising  and  the  same  will  apply  to 
peaches  and  plums.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  general  estimate,  for  the  damage 
from  the  frosts  was  sectional,  some  places 
suffering  heavy  losses,  apples  escaping 
Avith  but  light  damage.  Clouds  and  high 
Avinds  were  the  ruling  factors  all  through 
the  month.  Potatoes  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  have  sold  as  Inch  as  55  cents  the  past 
Aveek,  but  the  prices  at  elevators  have 
ranged  from  32c.  to  35c.;  Avbeat,  $1.18  to 
$1.21;  beans,  white,  $2.80;  red  kidney, 
$2 ;  hay,  Timothy,  $12  to  $14.  Hogs,  8% 
to  9c. ;  cattle,  11  to  12 ;  sheep,  11  to  12 ; 
lambs,  12  to  14 ;  Spring  lambs,  24  to  25 ; 
fowls,  13  to  14 ;  broilers.  28  to  30 ;  ducks. 
14  to  16;  turkeys,  16  to  17.  Butter,  21 
(packing  stocks,  17)  ;  eggs,  17 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  $2.50  per  case.  F.  D. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

May  31.  The  rain  we  have  had  made 
everything  look  nice,  and  Ave  have  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  good  hay  and  wheat  crop ; 
corn  looks  fine.  Cattle  $7  to  $7.50  per 
cwt. ;  hogs  $7.40  to  $7.70 ;  sheep  $6.50 
to  $7  per  head ;  horses  $175  to  $225, 
mules  same  price.  Old  hens  10  and  12c 
lb. ;  young  chickens  18  and  20.  Wheat 
$1.30;  corn  70;  oats  50;  hay  $15;  eggs 
16;  butter  IS  to  20;  lard  12.  c.  K. 

Astoria,  Ill. 

Hay  $18;  corn  75;  oats  50;  potatoes 
50.  Butter  20;  eggs  15.  Hens  11c  per 
lb.;  barket  on  live  stock  fair.  Horses, 
chunks  $75  to  $125,  drafts  $125  to  $175 ; 
best  drafts  $200;  mules  $150  to  $200; 
cattle,  milch  coavs  $30  to  $50;  hogs  6% 
to  7c  per  lb.  Strawberries  selling  on 
Chicago  market  at  present  $2.25  to  $3.50 
per  six-gallon  case;  too  much  rain  as  ber¬ 
ries  are  soft  and  bad  colored.  Wheat, 
oats,  hay,  rye  and  early  potatoes  doing 
well,  regardless  of  the  excessive  rain. 

Borden,  Ind.  N.  L. 

In  our  immediate  section  (western  On¬ 
tario  County),  the  prospect  is  for  a  good 
average  crop  of  apples.  Not  much  other 
fruit  is  raised.  Contrary  to  the  general 
run  of  reports  Baldwins  bloomed  quite 
freely  with  us.  The  frost  of  May  24  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  the  crop  in  some  orchards 
on  low  ground,  but  even  taking  this  into 
consideration,  I  think  my  first  statement 
is  fairly  accurate  for  the  present  outlook. 
I  suppose  the  fact  that  many  of  our  best 
Baldwin  orchards  have  for  some  time 
been  giving  their  best  crops  in  the  odd 
years  explains  this  to  a  large  extent. 

Holcomb,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  b. 

The  month  of  May,  1915,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  of  Northern 
Minnesota.  FolloAving  a  warm  spell  of 
two  weeks  duration  in  April,  the  weather 
turned  suddenly  cold  about  May  1st,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  warm  day  or 
so  has  been  cold  and  rainy  during  the 
entire  month.  On  the  18th  Ave  had  a 
snowstorm,  Avliieh  was  followed  by  a 
severe  freeze,  greatly  injuring  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  fruit.  The  wind  has  been  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  East  and  ab¬ 
normally  cold.  The  corn  whicli  has  been 
in  the  ground  tAvo  or  three  weeks  is  just 
coming  through,  and  will  make  a  fair 
stand.  This  is  a  great  clover  country, 
and  raising  cattle  is  a  leading  industry, 
although  the  lumber  business  is  import¬ 
ant.  This  Lake  Region  is  attracting 
many  settlers,  as  the  land  is  yet  cheap, 
and  the  State  sells  its  land  on  very  liberal 
turns,  15  per  cent.  doAvn  and  40  years’ 
time  on  the  balance  at  five  per  cent. 
Farmers  are  very  restless  and  dissatisfied 
with  general  political  conditions  and  are 
joining  farmers’  clubs  by  the  thousands 
and  coming  out  strongly  fyr  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
means  of  transportation.  J.  av.  av. 

Case  Co.,  Minn. 

May  30.  Crop  prospects  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Nebraska  at  present  are  excellent. 
Abundant  moisture  and  mild  weather 
have  pushed  small  grain  and  Alfalfa  rap¬ 
idly.  Winter  wheat  is  coming  in  head, 
and  is  unusually  promising.  Oats  look¬ 
ing  well,  but  about  tAvo  weeks  late  on 
account  of  unfavorable  conditions  at 
seeding  time.  April  1st,  when  oat  land 
should  have  been  prepared  for  seeding, 
the  land  was  mostly  covered  with  snow. 
This  delayed  operations  for  tAvo  weeks, 
and  thus  the  crop  started  out  late,  but 
has  come  forward  rapidly.  There  is  much 
talk  of  chinch  bugs  and  Hessian  fly,  but 
it  is  a  little  early  yet  for  them  to  de¬ 
velop.  Corn  planting  has  been  broken 
off  for  a  week  by  rain  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  entire  State  during  the 
week.  There  is  yet  considerable  corn  to 
be  planted.  A  large  crop  of  Alfalfa  is 
ready  for  cutting,  and  already  hundreds 
of  acres  have  been  cut  a  week,  and  crop 
is  still  lying  on  the  ground  this  Aveek  of 
rain.  Clover  and  Timothy  are  not  grown 
here  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  the 
reason  that  Alfalfa  takes  the  place  of 
clover,  and  Avild  hay  is  preferred  to  either 
for  horse  feed.  Ilay  is  hoav  selling  at  $10 
per  ton.  There  is  a  limited  local  market 
for  oat  straAv  at  $5  for  baled  stuff.  For 
such  horses  as  are  wanted  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  armies,  a  good  price  is  paid.  Coavs 
from  $50  to  $80;  yearling  steers  $30; 
fat  hogs  around  $7  per  hundred ;  wheat 
$1.40 ;  oats  52 ;  corn  75 ;  potatoes  $1  to 
$1.20;  butter  20;  eggs  13.  H.  M.  b. 

Fairbury,  Nebr. 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

-  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  - 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

/■  A  •  Everlasting  AIT  If 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa”, 

and  sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadalc  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAIUIAOK,  TOMATO,  PEPPEK,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY, 
eggplants.  Largo  or  small  lots.  Express  or  mail. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remseuburo,  N  Y. 


^  T”  *-'*-'*  treated  for  full,  quick  germination, 
r-  ¥  nifl'D  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

V  GK  K.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Faltnoutli.  Ky. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets, 

1,000,  $S.50  per  10,000:  TOMATO.  SWEET  POTATO,  $I.SO 
per  l.OOO;  CAPMKLOWKH.  PEPPERS,  EGG  PLANTS,  *2.50 
per  1,000.  Send  lor  list.  J.  0.  SCHMIDT,  Itrlstol.  Tn. 


ITAp  C  A  I  CT— Sweet  Potato  Plants,  100 
,  vrv  50c.  .TOO,  $1.00.  Postpaid. 

$2.00  per  1,000.  Tomato,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Catalogue 
Free.  W.  8.  FORI)  &  SON,  llARTLY,  DEL. 


ForSale:  500,000  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Cabbage.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  Plants.  Send 
for  price  list.  Special  prices  on  largo  lota.  ROMANCE 
SEED  ANI)  PLANT  FARM,  Caleb  lloggs  A  Son,  Ohesnold,  Del 


TOMATO 

■  f!ITNO 


-PEPPER-EGG-SWEET  POTATO  anti  CELERY 
PLANTS.  Price  Inst  on  application. 
CUNO  BECKER,  :  VINELAND,  N. . I. 


PLANTS— Leading  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  $1;  Cab¬ 
bage, 75c.  ;  Peppers,  $1.25:  Cauliflower. $2. 50:  Celery. 
$1.50  per  1,000.  Pamphlet  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell.  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  Planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Reinsenburo,  N.  Y. 


Rirw4*»rTTxAr;n<»~,?:fc-  lb.  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
A  WII1C  Agents  Wanted.  Sample  and 
Catalogue  Free.  Tbeo.  Burt  A  Suns,  Melrose,  Ohio 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Peach,  Truck  and  Berry  Baskets,  Berry 
Crates,  Apple  Boxes,  Ladders ,  etc. 
PVrtte  for  Catalog 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 

Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

Extra  quality,  extra  low  prices. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

223  Main  SO,  •  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


White  Plume  and  Winter  Queen^ViianehnVgCeie^ 

Plants,  $1 .50  :  40c.  per  100.  Parcel  Post.  Ready  July  1. 
SLAYMAKEK&  SON,  .  Wyoming,  Del. 

For  Sale-Late  Cabbage  Plants-1!?"1*1] 

Head,  I^ate  Flat  Dutch,  at  $1  per  1,000.  or  85  cts.  per 
1,000  in  lots  of  5,080.  David  Rod  way,  Hartly,  Del. 


THEM°LEFT—Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage  &  Tomato  Plants 

$1  perl,000by  Express,  while  they  last.  Promptdeliv- 
ery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

PENROSE  PLANT  &  TRUCK  FARM.  W.  P.  Orake.  Prop..  Dover.  Oel. 


Vpcrpfahlp  Plflnk~romato*  pepper,  Celery,  Cauli- 
TttgoldUlc  rldlllS  flower.  Cabbage  and  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borpo.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  MODERN  AUTOMOBILE 
DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RE¬ 
PAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 


Automobile 

QUESTIONS 
8c  ANSWERS 


This  practical  treat¬ 
ise  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-six  lessons, 
covering  with  nearly 
2,000  questions  and 
their  answers — the  au¬ 
tomobile,  its  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  The  subject 
matter  is  absolutely 
correct  and  explained 
in  simple  language. 
A  popular  work  at  a 
p  op  u  1  a  r  price.  An¬ 
swers  every  question 
you  may  ask  relating 
to  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  022  pages. 
350  illustrations. 


Either  of  the  above  two  books  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  833  WeBt  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  43  TONS  TIMOTHY  and  MIXED  HAY 

First  and  Second  Grades 

Will  sell  at  $16  to  $20  per  ton  (depending  on  quality)  as  must  move 
it  to  make  room  for  new  crop. 

WXjBB  FA.TL1VES,  Clinton  Coiuxors,  INT.  Y. 


THE)  KUKAt,  NEW-YORKEK 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


The  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Belts. 

Tart  III. 

Diseases. — The  growers  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Erie  Belt  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  favored  in  the  matter  of  vine  dis¬ 
eases.  Here  again  the  climate  asserts 
itself.  Black  rot,  the  most  serious  of 
grape  diseases,  is  the  exception  in  this 
region.  This  is  explained  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  periods  of  its  infection 
the  foliage  and  berries  are  kept  dry  by 
the  constant  winds  that  blow  from  the 
lake,  so  that  the  spores  do  not  find  suit¬ 
able  media  for  their  germination.  After 
the  heaviest  rains  and  dews,  the  vines 
are  entirely  dried  in  a  few  hours.  Pow¬ 
dery  mildew  is  the  commonest  vine  dis¬ 
ease  met  with,  but  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  controlled  by  spraying 
renders  it  an  unimportant  trouble.  Some 
vines  are  annually  lost  through  the  dead 
arm  disease,  but  the  elimination  of  all 


manufacturers  have  been  the  great  price 
stabilizers  for  the  growers  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  as  the  competition  has  become 
keener  for  the  best  fruit  others  must  meet 
these  prices  for  similar  quality  or  else 
take  inferior  grapes.  It  used  to  be  the 
policy  of  one  large  manufacturer  to  wait 
till  the  price  from  actual  sales  of  basket 
grapes  had  been  determined,  and  then 
he  would  make  his  price  .$5  or  more 
higher  per  ton.  Each  week  throughout 
the  season  the  price  was  computed  in  this 
manner.  In  the  Summer  of  1914,  how¬ 
ever,  the  minimum  $35  per  ton  was  estab¬ 
lished  without  any  reference  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  what  basket  fruit  might  bring. 
This  plan  of  contract,  that  early  states 
the  price  to  be  paid,  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  grower  in  his  care  of  the  vineyard. 
He  knows  in  advance  of  the  harvest  that 
an  average,  well  ripened  crop  will  give 
him  a  fair  profit  on  his  investment,  and 
knowing  this  he  is  likely  to  bestow  a  lit- 


A  Vineyard  that  Yielded  4j£  Tons  to  the  Acre. 


diseased  wood  from  affected  vines  early 
will  reduce  the  loss  to  a  minimum. 

Picking  and  Packing. — The  pickers 
must  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  sort 
of  fruit  that  is  required,  as  one  or  two 
red  clusters  may  condemn  the  entire 
crate.  Then,  too,  they  are  taught  to  han¬ 
dle  the  clusters  carefully  so  that  the  ber¬ 
ries  be  not  crushed.  When  the  fruit  is 
picked  in  crates  for  future  packing  in  the 
packing  house,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  such  a  rigid  discrimination  in  the 
field,  as  the  red  or  imperfect  is  culled  out 
by  the  packers.  That  discarded  in  the 
field  along  with  the  waste  from  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  is  sold  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  red  wines,  so  that  the  only  loss 
through  imperfect  fruit  is  in  the  handling. 
Two  pickers  usually  work  together,  one  to 
either  side  of  the  crate,  which  rests  on  a 
stool  or  table  about  two  feet  high.  When 
the  baskets  are  packed  in  the  field  the 
same  tables  arc  used.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  growers  as  to 
what  should  go  into  a  first  quality  pack¬ 
age.  some  picking  clean,  putting  every¬ 
thing  in  and  others  making  a  second  pick¬ 
ing  later.  Generally  20-pound  baskets 
contain  the  run  of  the  vineyard,  and  these 
are  largely  bought  by  the  wine  makers  in 
the  Eastern  cities.  New  York  uses  a 
great  many  cars  in  these  packages.  The 
pioneer  in  grape  juice  manufacture  paid 
$35  for  grapes  in  1912,  $50  to  $00  in 
1913,  and  $35  in  1914.  It  has  been  com¬ 
puted  by  a  few  progressive  growers  that 
it  costs  annually  about  $500  to  finance  an 
acre  of  vineyard.  This  includes  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  investment,  taxes,  depreciation 
on  tools,  etc. 

Prices  Returned. — The  vineyard  in 
the  picture  accompanying  this  article  is 
reported  to  have  yielded  4  y2  tons  to  the 
acre  in  1914,  and  as  they  sold  for  $35  per 
ton  the  net  profit  should  have  been  a  very 
fair  one.  In  only  two  successive  years 
during  the  past  six  has  one  high  yield  fol¬ 
lowed  another,  so  that  it  is  only  under  the 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions  that  a 
four-ton  crop  is  harvested  annually  over 
a  period  of  years.  While  it  is  true  to 
some  extent  that  a  short  crop  means  an 
advanced  price,  yet  the  net  income  in  a 
short  year  rarely  equals  that  from  the 
average  to  above  crop.  A  few  of  the  juice 


tie  more  attention  to  the  vineyard  details 
that  make  for  more  and  better  fruit.  The 
unfermented  juice  manufacturers  have 
been  and  are  a  great  boon  to  the  vine- 
yardists  of  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie 
Belt,  and  the  future  of  the  industry  prom¬ 
ises  even  better.  f.  e.  g. 


Local  Conditions  for  Apple  Varieties. 

The  criticism  of  my  recommendations 
for  the  varieties  of  apples  for  Northern 
St.  Lawrence  County,  made  on  page  749 
by  A.  C.  W.  and  C.  A.  Chapman,  illus¬ 
trates  very  well  the  point  that  I  made 
last  Winter  in  the  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  that  writers  in  the  agricultural 
press  should  be  more  careful  to  modify 
their  recommendations  according  to  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  In  stating  varieties  of 
apples  adapted  to  “the  extreme  Northern 
New  York,  bordering  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River”  I  knew  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  omit  some  good  standard  Winter 
sorts,  like  the  Baldwin  and  the  Greening, 
because  tin?  trees  are  not  hardy  in  that 
section.  Even  the  Northern  Spy,  which 
will  grow  as  far  north  as  most  of  the 
standard  varieties,  has  not  proven  hardy 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  country.  I 
suggested  the  use  of  some  Summer  and 
Fall  kinds  because  the  farm  in  question 
is  located  within  four  miles  of  a  thriv¬ 
ing  manufacturing  town  where  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  fruit  for  immediate ’con¬ 
sumption.  In  speaking  of  the  Snow  and 
the  McIntosh  as  choice  early  Winter  va¬ 
rieties,  I  was  again  influenced  by  a 
knowledge  of  climatic  conditions.  While 
I  was  formerly  familiar  with  these  two 
excellent  apples,  in  Western  Connecticut, 
as  choice  fruit  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember  use,  I  find  that  here,  they  are 
not  at  their  best  till  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  I  certainly  trust  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  caution  its  writers  to  limit 
their  recommendations  according  to  cli¬ 
matic  and  soil  conditions. 

CIIAS.  S.  PHELPS. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“I  understand  that  you  have  a  new 
motor  car.”  “Yes.”  “Do  you  drive  it 
yourself?”  “Nobody  drives  it.  We  coax 
it.” — Washington  Star. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  !::::: 
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Get  This  Offer 

TT  marks  a  new  departure  In 
low  prices  on  the  highest  grade 
vehicles  that  can  be  made.  Remember 
that  these  buggies  are  made  from  se¬ 
lected  second  growth  hickory,  split, 
not  sawed,  ana  they  are  the  niftiest, 
classiest  buggies  that  roll  over  the 

r0!K  ’  Get  the  Big  Book 

Read  Phelps'  big  story  to  buggy 
tjsers  this  year.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
I  have  worked  out  a  manufacturing 
and  sales  plan  that  will  save  you 
more  money  than  ever. 

30  Days*  Road  Test  Free 

Two  Years’  Guarantee 

All  explained  fn  the  book,  where  I 
tell  you  my  new  money  saving:  story. 

Write  for  the  Book  Now 

It  contains  150  new  and  beautiful 
styles  and  200  illustrations.  Also  I’ll 
send  you  at  the  same  timo  my  70  page 
Harness  Catalog  free.  Address 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.Co. 

Station  225  Columbus,  Ohio 


Breed  and  Brand 

When  you  buy  cows  you  choose  a 
certain  registered  breed; 

— because  you  know  what  to  expect 
from  that  breed; — because  you  know 
-  3U 11  surely  get  full  value  for  your 
money, — and  absolute  satisfaction. 

When  you  buy  Rope  and  Binder  Twine 
select  the  best  "breed",— those  witli  the 
best  reputation.  Be  sure  you  get 

fPOLUMBIAN 

Rope^Binder  Twine 

because  they,  too,  represent  money’s  worth 
and  absolute  satisfaction. 

1  hey  are  better,  because  expert  workmen, — 
men  who  know  how,  —  make  Columbian 
Rope  and  Twine,— and  they  make  it  care- 
fuHy,— from  the  best  quality  fibre.— the 
kind  that  s  tough  and  strong. 

Put  Columbian  Rope  on  your  hay  fork, — and 
Columbian  Binder  Twine  in  your  twine  can. 
It  costs  no  more  than  others, — and  saves 
time  and  money  in  the  end. 

Send  for  our  war  story—"  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Bale  of  Hemp"— 
and  a  set  of  our  colored  post  cards. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO. 

1903  23  Genesee  S(.,  "The  Cordage  City,”  Auburn,  NY, 
Branches:— New  York— Chicago— Boston 


COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  -  TENTS 

or  anything  in  canvas  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  at  a  great  saving  to 
you.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  No  de¬ 
lays— Prompt  shipments- -Satisfaction  assured. 
Write  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc.  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R.  N.-Y.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


GetAMo/ieyMafcmgX 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers : 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  sainplos. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y,  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


—the  famous  motor  press  that  is  making  clear 
profits  of  $10,  $15,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4,  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engino  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engino  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 

Break  All 
Baling  Records 

in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  “can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 
We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too. 

Get  Our  Book 

—**TonfTollM— packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling  facto.  Show  in  actual  fifirurea  the  bitr  profit*  you 
can  make  with  a  Sandwich  Fro  mo.  A  poutal  bringo  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOW!  Address 

SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  520 OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  320 #  Council  Bluffs,  Is.  Box  520 1  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Can  Start  i  Coupled 
or  Stop  |  up  Short 
Instantly 


Easy  to  Turn 


Great  for 
Windrow 
Baling 


Be Sure7o  Wr/fe7b/i/gM 


$  300.00  Profit 


U.  S.  experts  advise  lime,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often 
for  big  crops.  Using  a  lime  spreader  and  plain  drill 
rather  than  combination.  The  Hertzler  &  Zook  Low- 
Down  Spreader  is  especially  designed  for  spreading  lime, 
fertilizer,  ashes.  Lever  adjusts  flow  instantly.  Spreads 
evenly  without  waste.  Most  economical  and  lowest 
priced  spreader  made.  150  pounds  covers  an  acre. 
Sold  direct.  Write  for 
logue  and  special  offer. 

$23  and 

Capacity  150  to 

HERTZLER 
&  ZOOK 
COMPANY 

Belleville 
Pa. 

Box  C 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


jgiis 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Forms  a  film  of  ground  Mica  on  the  axle,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  a  perfect  bearing  surface.  If  renewed  occasionally  you 
have  an  easy  pulling  load  always.  Dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Boston 


MICA  AXLE  GREASE 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fire,  of  unknown  ori¬ 
gin,  wrecked  the  plant  of  the  Rowe  Calk 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  3.  The 
loss  is  about  $60,000.  The  factory, 
which  was  running  overtime  filling  or¬ 
ders  for  calks  and  kindred  supplies  for 
the  French  cavalry,  suddenly  burst  into 
flames  from  one  end  to  the  other.  When 
the  fire  department  arrived  the  roof  was 
a  mass  of  flames. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  legal  battle 
the  Federal  Government  lost  its  suit, 
June  3,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
►States  Steel  Corporation  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  law.  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  sitting  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  handed 
down  a  unanimous  decision  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  should  not  only  remain  in  ex¬ 
istence,  but  that  it  deserves  the  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  American  public  for  the  up¬ 
right  manner  in  which  it  has  conducted 
its  vast  operations. 

Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  announced, 
June  5,  that  he  has  prepared  and  will 
introduce  in  the  next  Congress  a  bill  to 
create  and  train  a  force  of  reserves  who 
would  be  ready  to  defend  the  United 
States  in  case  of  emergency.  The  bill 
as  outlined  by  Senator  Cummins  would 
empower  the  Government  to  turn  eight 
of  the  interior  forts  and  barracks  that 
no  longer  have  strategic  value  into  mili¬ 
tary  schools.  To  these  schools  would  be 
appointed  boys  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  appointed  to  Annapolis  and 
West  Point.  They  would  receive  train¬ 
ing  that  would  enable  them  to  take  com¬ 
missions  in  the  reserve  or  militia. 

A  new  investigation  into  certain  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  examination  at  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  or¬ 
dered  by  Secretary  Daniels,  June  5.  The 
Secretary  has  appointed  four  naval  offi¬ 
cers  who  have  not  been  recently  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  administration  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  to  examine  all  facts.  Seven  mid¬ 
shipmen  are  already  under  arrest  and 
have  been  recommended  for  dismissal  on 
account  of  the  examination  questions, 
while  about  a  hundred  other  midshipmen 
are  understood  to  be  involved. 

At  Uriah,  Ala.,  .Tune  6,  seven  persons 
were  injured,  one  store  building  was 
wrecked,  two  dwelling  houses  were  part¬ 
ly  shattered  and  practically  every  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  village  was  more  or  less 
damaged  when  lightning  struck  the  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Blackshear  Stores  Company 
and  exploded  1,600  pounds  of  dynamite. 
Every  window  pane  in  the  settlement  was 
smashed  and  roofs  of  two  or  more  houses 
were  torn  off.  The  warehouse  and  con¬ 
tents  were  destroyed.  The  shock  caused 
by  the  explosion  was  felt  for  more  than 
20  miles  in  all  directions. 

Nine  Roosevelt  strike  deputies,  con¬ 
victed  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  of  man¬ 
slaughter  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Alesandro  Tessitore,  were  sentenced 
by  Justice  Bergen,  June  7,  to  serve  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  less  than  two 
years  each  in  the  State  prison.  Joseph 
E.  Strieker,  attorney  for  the  convicted 
men,  gave  notice  of  an  appeal,  carrying 
the  conviction  to  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  on  a  writ  of  error,  and  Jus¬ 
tice  Bergen  granted  a  motion  admitting 
the  deputies  to  bail.  The  appeal  will  be 
argued  at  the  September  term. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  State,  June  8,  rather  than 
sign  the  note  which  President  Wilson 
sent  to  Germany,  June  9,  on  her  submar¬ 
ine  warfare,  on  the  ground  that  this  re¬ 
ply  might  lead  to  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Government.  His  resignation  brought  to 
an  end  a  crisis  which  has  been  hanging 
over  the  Cabinet  ever  since  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania.  President  Wilson 
promptly  accepted  it,  and  Robert  Lan¬ 
sing,  Counsellor  of  the  State  Department, 
was  made  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
pending  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  suc¬ 
cessor. 

A  posse  of  10  American  cowboys  and 
miners  rode  eight  miles  across  the  border 
into  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora,  June  5,  levelled 
their  guns  at  the  colonel  commanding  the 
garrison,  while  450  Mexican  soldiers 
looked  on,  and  obtained  the  release  of 
two  American  boys  kidnapped  by  three 
of  the  soldiers  on  the  Arizona  side  of 
the  border.  The  colonel  gave  up  his  two 
17-year-old  prisoners,  George  Vaughn, 
son  of  a  storekeeper  at  Duquesne,  and 
Henry  Chang,  son  of  a  Chinese-Ameriean 
citizen  of  Washington  Camp,  Ariz.,  with¬ 
out  demurrer,  and  the  posse  rode  tri¬ 
umphantly  back  to  the  United  States. 

On  their  way  to  bank  with  a  deposit 
of  $8,500 — $7,500  in  cash  and  $1,000  in 
checks — two  employes  of  the  Borden  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company’s  branch  at  Park 
Avenue  and  East  180th  Street,  New 
York  City,  were  blackjacked  and  robbed 
at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  two  blocks 
from  their  office,  June  8.  Five  men  were 
arrested  later  under  suspicion.  The 
highwaymen  escaped  in  a  waiting  motor 
ear. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— More  than 
1,100  head  of  cattle,  the  first  export  ship¬ 
ment  of  live  beef  since  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  began,  arrived  in  the  Central  Union 
Stockyards  in  Jersey  City,  June  3.  The 
work  of  loading  them  aboard  the  steam¬ 
ship  Shenandoah  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  was  started  at  once.  The 
vessel,  when  loaded,  sailed  for  Bordeaux, 
France,  where  the  cattle  will  be  taken 
i' shore  for  the  use  of  the  troops  at  the 
front.  It  took  80  cars  to  bring 
the  cattle  from  Chicago  and  other 
points  in  the  Middle  West.  For  sev¬ 


eral  months  it  has  been  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  beef  on  the  hoof  through 
Jersey  City  on  account  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  The  disease  is  about 
stamped  out.  On  account  of  the  warm 
weather  it  was  found  necessary  to  ship 
live  cattle  instead  of  dressed  beef. 

Establishment  of  710  new  rural  mail 
delivery  routes  to  serve  82,390  families 
and  the  extension  of  existing  service  to 
reach  5,460  additional  families  were  an¬ 
nounced.  June  6,  by  Postmaster  General 
Burleson.  Nearly  all  of  the  new  routes 
went  into  operation  on  June  15.  Orders 
are  now  awaiting  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral’s  signature  providing  for  new  rural 
automobile  service  in  many  localities,  as 
authorized  by  the  last  appropriation  bill. 
Persons  on  these  routes,  when  living  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  will  en¬ 
joy  local  rates.  The  first  of  the  routes 
will  go  into  operation  on  August  1. 

Preliminary  steps  for  the  reclamation 
of  1,100.000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  by  irrigation,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  aid  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  were  taken  at  San  Francisco, 
June  2,  by  the  organization  of  the  San 
Francisco  Land  Owners’  club  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  West  Side  Irrigation  as¬ 
sociation.  The  land  owners  interested 
decided  to  levy  an  assessment  of  five 
cents  an  acre  on  their  holdings  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  organization. 

The  South  Shore  Growers  &  Shippers’ 
Association  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  1T.,  has 
placed  orders  for  over  1,000,000  tomato 
plants  in  all  for  resetting  in  the  fields 
damaged  by  recent  frosts.  Some  growers 
have  found  that  the  original  plants  were 
not  killed  but  that  the  tops  only  were 
frozen  and  that  they  are  making  new 
starts,  and  with  good  growing  weather 
will  yet  make  good  plants. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  renders 
direct  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
by  inspecting  seed  potato  fields  during 
the  growing  time,  and  then  again  when 
the  harvested  potatoes  are  in  the  bin, 
and  giving  a  certificate  to  show  the  stand 
of  potatoes  secured,  this  indicating  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  seed ;  the 
vigor  of  the  vine,  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  disease  and  the  varietal  purity. 
The  bin  inspection  is  to  certify  the  cor¬ 
rect  type,  diseased  conditions,  market 
conditions,  quality  and  yield.  Forty-sev¬ 
en  seed  potato  growers  in  13  counties  of 
Wisconsin  have  had  this  inspection  ;  and 
the  university  in  its  circulars  can  clear¬ 
ly  recommend  the  potatoes  that  have  met 
the  requirements. 

Iowa’s  weeds  cause  farmers  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  bulletin  on  weeds  just  put  out 
by  the  agricultural  extension  department 
at  Iowa  State  College. 

The  interstate  commerce  commission 
gained  a  victory  in  its  campaign  against 
commission  companies  which  for  years 
have  defrauded  railroads  by  fraudulent 
claims  for  the  alleged  damaging  of  goods 
in  shipment  when  the  Davidson  Broth¬ 
ers’  Commission  company  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  pleaded  guilty  to  such  a  charge  in 
the  United  States  district  court  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  June  1,  and  was  fined  $2,- 
500.  The  suit  grew  out  of  claims  filed 
by  the  Davidson  company  with  several 
southern  railroads  for  alleged  damage  to 
peaches  which  were  being  shipped  to  the 
company  in  1912.  The  company  asked 
$16,000  damages,  alleging  the  shipments 
were  delayed,  roughly  handled  and  not 
given  proper  refrigeration  facilities.  The 
Davidson  company  and  two  other  firms 
were  indicted  on  evidence  collected  by 
the  commerce  commission. 

A  jury  in  County  Judge  Sullivan’s 
court  in  Jersey  City,  N.  ,T.,  June  9,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  $3,000  against  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  in  the 
suit  brought  by  Edward  A.  Benson  of 
North  Arlington,  N.  J.  He  sought  $100,- 
000  for  the  death  of  his  infant  twins, 
Esther  A.  and  George  A.  Benson,  who 
he  alleges  died  from  the  effects  of  drink¬ 
ing  injurious  condensed  milk.  The  trial 
lasted  for  three  days.  The  jury  allowed 
$2,000  on  account  of  the  boy’s  death  and 
$1,000  for  the  girl. 

A  convention  of  dairy  farmers  from  all 
over  the  county  will  be  held  in  llacketts- 
town  on  Saturday,  June  19.  Locals  of 
the  Dairy  Farmers’  Association,  which 
was  organized  there  last  Winter,  will  be 
represented  by  large  delegations  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives.  While  the  greater 
number  will  come  from  districts  withiii 
the  county  many  will  attend  from  the  lo¬ 
cals  started  in  Pennsylvania  and  coun¬ 
ties  adjacent  to  Warren.  Special  trains 
will  be  run  from  Blairstown  via  Vail, 
Hainesburg,  Columbia,  Delaware,  Belvi- 
dere,  Washington  and  Richmond  and  Mt. 
Bethel,  Pa.  Preparations  are  being  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  Association  there 
to  entertain  several  hundred  members 
and  their  families.  Addresses  will  be 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Association 
and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  prominent 
speaker  from  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  present,  who  will  talk  on  farm¬ 
ers’  organization,  dairying  and  general 
agricultural  subjects  of  great  interest 
to  farmers  and  others. 


New  York  State  News. 

Goon  Price  For  Heifer. — At  the  re¬ 
cent  Cazenovia  cattle  sale  the  heifer 
Fairview  Rag  Apple  De  Ivol  was  sold 
for  $3,650.  This  was  the  record  sale  of 
the  second  day.  On  the  first  day  the  sum 
of  $2,825  was  paid  for  Woodcrest  Dora 
De  Kol.  The  35-pound  daughter  of  King 
Segis  went  for  $3,400.  The  two  days’ 
sales  amounted  to  $91,220  for  205  head. 

To  Organize  State  Horsemen. — 
There  is  an  effort  being  made  to  organize 


a  State  association  of  horsemen.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  confine  the  membership 
to  owners  or  drivers  of  trotting  horses 
but  to  take  in  all  owners  whether  of 
light  or  heavy  harness,  pedigreed  or  mon¬ 
grel.  A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  neat- 
future  to  take  some  definite  action.  In 
this  connection  an  event  which  took  place 
this  w-eek  just  over  the  Massachusetts 
line  is  worthy  of  mention.  At  Williams- 
town  a  horse  parade  was  held  that  was 
so  successful  that  it  will  be  made  an  an¬ 
nual  feature.  The  long  parade  was  head¬ 
ed  by  the  first  prize  stallion  “Boreland-’ 
owned  by  Robert  Cluett,  followed  by 
draft  horses  in  pairs  and  singles,  farm 
teams,  saddle  horses,  coach  drivers,  driv¬ 
ers  and  delivery  horses.  Before  the  par¬ 
ade  a  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  Animal 
Rescue  League  was  held  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Judge  Penney  and  others,  in 
observance  of  National  Horse  Day. 

Cheese  Instructors  Meet. — A'  meet¬ 
ing  of  cheese  instructors  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  held  at 
Alexandria  Bay,  beginning  June  8  and 
continuing  four  days.  Two  professors 
from  the  State  College  and  two  from  the 
State  Experiment  Station  were  the  in¬ 
structors. 

A  New  Idea. — The  first  State  fair  to 
give  free  admissions  will  be  tried  out  in 
Kansas  this  Fall.  A  special  tax  levy  has 
been  made  on  the  county  where  the  fair 
is  located,  to  pay  the  premiums  and  the 
racing  purses  will  be  paid  from  funds 
secured  by  concessions,  privileges  and 
grand  stand.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  w-ith  interest  by  State  fair  man¬ 
agers  in  other  States. 

Onion  Growers  Organize. — The 
Onion  Growers’  Information  Bureau  has 
been  organized  at  Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  gather 
statistics  of  the  industry,  the  crop  acre¬ 
age,  the  prospects,  markets,  etc.  Secre¬ 
taries  have  been  selected  for  several 
towns  in  the  county.  The  recent  freeze 
did  not  do  heavy  damage  in  or  near  So¬ 
dus,  due  largely  to  the  moderating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  lake.  At  Williamson  the  rec¬ 
ord  price  was  obtained  for  37  acres  the 
past  week.  It  was  $15,800. 

Milk  Station  Burned. — The  Levy 
Creamery  Co.’s  milk  station  at  James- 
ville  was  burned  recently.  The  icehouse 
was  burned  away  from  1,500  tons  of  ice. 
A  new  icehouse  of  cement  blocks  will  be 
built.  j.  w.  d. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Field  Day,  Raritan,  Valley  Farms, 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  June  19. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21-July  30. 

American  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
fortieth  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  23-25. 

Certified  Milk  Producers’  Association 
of  America,  eighth  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  30-July  1. 

Texas  State  Florists’  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  July 
6-7. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

American  Gladiolus  ^Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,'  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  August  18. 

New  Y’ork  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

Internationa]  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Southwestern  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  consignment  sale,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  1. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co.,  Cal. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


MAKE  FARM  WORK  EASY 


Whether  it  is  in  the  cellar  at  night  picking 
apples,  or  milking  in  the  barn.  Excelsior  engines 
make  electric  light  that  turns  night  into  day 
and  absolutely  free  from  danger.  The  Excelsior 
engine  also  PUMPS  YOUR  WATER.  In  fact,  it 
does  the  little  work  and  tile  BIG  WORK.  SILO 
FILLING  time  will  soon  be  here.  Get  your  en¬ 
gine  ready  now.  Send  for  catalog,  telling  about 
the  Excelsior  engine.  It  tells  you  why  you 
ought  to  own  it.  shows  you  how  it  is  made.  an<T 
why  it  is  better  than  any  other  engine.  Do  not 
delay.  Act  quickly — now.  Special  proposition 
if  you  tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


STANDARD 

INOCULATING  BACTERIA 

Put  in  alfalfa,  soy  beans  or  other  legumes  at  last 
cultivation  of  com,  cotton,  etc.,  and 

DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS 
Inoculatod  crops  enrich  the  land 

Billions  of  bacteria  of  highest  vitality  guaranteed. 
$1  per  acre  ;  5  acres  for  $5. 

Get  onr  four  books.  They  are  invaluable 
to  the  fanner.  Write  for  them  now. 

Eooert  Chemical  Company,  524  Renkert  Bldn . .  Canton,  0. 


A!  FAT  FA  clovers,  vetch,  peas,  beans 

ALiT  Abr  and  Other  Crops — Get  a  BIG  TIELO — Inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM 

Cheapest  In  the  world,  guaranteed  perfect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  Standard  Nitrogerm  Company 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J„  Dept.  1 1 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


npi-IE  best  Primer.  Cuts  %-inch 

dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


A  Farm  Tractor  With 
Your  Own  Engine 


At  a  big  saving  over  cost 

of  a  complete  tractor.  We  build 
durable,  efficient  traction  trucks  for 
mounting  stationary  engines  of  all 
makes  from  6  to  50  h.  p. 

A  first-class  farm  tractor  for  an 
outlay  of  $150  to  $275.  Simple  in 
construction,  easily  operated. 
Handles  all  farm  implements, 
limited  only  by  engine’s  power. 

Everything  complete  ready  for  mount¬ 
ing  your  engine  and  accessories. 

Write  us  today,  giving  description 
of  your  engine. 

Self-propelling  power  trucks  for  all 
purposes.  Eliminate  horses  wherever 
mounted  engines  are  used.  Tractorparts, 
wheels,  differentials,  gears,  etc.,  in  stock 
at  all  times.  Also  complete  tractors  with 
4-cylinder  or  2-cylinder  engines. 


Hitch  Your  Engine  to  the  Plow 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY,  Box  48  B  Quincy,  Illinois 


THE  R.T_JRA.I>  NEW-YORKER 


Maryland  Notes. 

Cucumbers  And  Squashes. — The 
horticultural  knowledge  of  the  average 
magazine  writer  is  well  shown  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  article  in  the  Delineator,  a  ladies’ 
fashion  magazine.  Honore  Willsie  says: 
“Vegetables  are  shameless  cut-ups.  As 
soon  as  they  begin,  as  it  were,  to  feel 
their  oats,  they  look  out  for  clandestine 
Bin-banking.  A  cucumber  will  pilfer  sun¬ 
shine  from  the  complexion  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  squash  in  a  neighboring  bed,  and  will 
turn  a  sickly  yellow.  Then  it  will  car¬ 
icature  its  victim  by  growing  an  awk¬ 
ward  bulge  at  one  end.  The  demoralized 
squash  will  assume  an  unbecoming  green, 
and  spin  out  an  undulating,  slithy  figure, 
like  a  dancer  on  a  magazine  cover.”  All 
of  which  is  of  course  pure  imagination, 
for  no  one  ever  made  a  cucumber  and 
squash  cross.  The  various  members  of 
the  Cucurbitaceae  cross  far  less  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  I  grow  cucumbers 
and  muskmelons  side  by  side  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  and  get  good  cucumbers  and  good 
cantaloupes,  and  the  seed  saved  from  the 
best  specimens  make  good  cucumbers  and 
good  cantaloupes  the  next  year,  and  there 
is  never  the  slightest  sign  of  crossing. 
All  the  varieties  of  squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins  will  cross,  but  the  crossing  in  the 
order  is  always  confined  to  the  members 
of  their  own  genera. 

Spraying. — I  am  trying  the  arsenate 
of  zinc  this  Spring  as  a  poison  for  the 
rose-chafers.  They  come  here  in  vast 
swarms,  and  this  season  they  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  eating  the  peaches.  They  swarm 
on  the  grapevines,  and  if  undisturbed 
will  eat  every  flower  cluster.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  sprayer  called  at  my  office  a. few 
days  ago  to  know  what  to  use  on  the 
peach  trees.  I  showed  him  the  mixture 
I  was  using  on  my  grapes  and  potatoes 
and  eggplants,  one  ounce  of  zinc  arsen¬ 
ate  in  two  gallons  of  water  and  a  can 
of  corn  syrup  to  make  it  stick.  So  far 
it  is  keeping  the  grapevines  clean  and 
the  roses  too,  and  I  find  that  it  is  just 
as  effective  on  the  Irish  potatoes  and 
eggplants  for  the  Colorado  beetle.  The 
growing  of  melons  is  a  large  interest 
here.  It  is  evident  this  Spring  that  the 
area  in  watermelons  is  largely  increased, 
while  the  area  in  muskmelons  is  reduced 
considerably.  The  cantaloupes  have  not 
been  very  profitable  for  the  past  two  sea 
sons,  a  late  Spring  throws  our  growers 
back  so  that  they  come  in  competition 
with  the  crop  from  South  Jersey,  and 
that  means  a  glut  on  the  markets. 

Pear  Blight. — Mr.  Miller’s  notes 
(page  753)  are  suggestive.  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  with  different 
varieties  of  pears.  Those  most  subject 
to  blight  in  my  experience  are  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  Lawrence  and  Winter  Nelis.  Man¬ 
ning's  Elizabeth  has  been  entirely  resist¬ 
ant,  Duchess  also,  Seek  el  nearly  so  and 
Beurre  d’Anjou  almost  entirely  so. 
Beurre  Superfin  also  has  been  free  from 
blight.  Top-working  Bartlett  on  Seckel 
doubtless  made  the  Seckel  more  liable  to 
infection.  Trees  in  sod  are  always  less 
affected  than  those  growing  sappily  in 
manured  and  cultivated  land.  Another 
pear  I  have  grown  comparatively  free 
from  blight  when  in  sod  was  the  Made¬ 
line.  Bartlett  is  always  attacked  and 
Lawrence  has  been  the  worst  blighter  I 
have  had.  w.  r.  massey. 


Comment  and  Discussion. 

The  remarks  by  “K.”  on  page  729  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
matter  of  winterkilling  of  raspberries  or 
other  plants.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  the  young  canes  which  come  up  very 
late  in  the  season  and  are  still  growing 
very  rapidly  when  the  leaves  are  killed 
in  early  Winter,  are  often  more  hardy 
than  others  which  started  early  and  were 
so  thoroughly  ripened  that  the  leaves 
dropped  before  the  killing  frosts.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  effect  of  cold  on 
plants  needs  much  careful  experiment. 
At  present  the  men  who  have  been  study¬ 
ing  it  can  offer  a  large  number  of  widely 
differing  theories,  none  of  which  seems  to 
quite  satisfy  all  the  known  facts. 

Eradicating  Horseradish,  page  748. 
About  20  years  ago  we  stopped  growing 
horseradish  for  market,  and  had  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cleaning  the  ground.  One  of  the 
neighbors  told  us  that  it  could  not  be 


done.  He  had  been  working  at  one  of  his 
fields  for  years.  Every  Spring  when  it 
was  plowed  he  picked  up  all  the  roots 
and  carried  them  off.  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  whether  we  had  a  crop  on  the  field 
the  year  we  started  after  the  horseradish 
or  not,  but  it  seems  as  though  we  got  a 
crop  of  strawberries  there.  About  the 
first  of  August  the  field  was  plowed  and 
all  the  loose  roots  picked  up  and  carried 
off.  From  that  time  until  late  Novem¬ 
ber  the  field  was  cultivated  with  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  every  week,  and  all 
loose  roots  picked  up.  I  have  a  vivid 
memory  of  carrying  a  basket  over  that 
field  picking  up  little  pieces  of  horse¬ 
radish  roots.  This  treatment  entirely 
cleared  the  ground,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  that  field  it  was  as  free  from  horse¬ 
radish  as  any  on  the  place.  In  destroying 
horseradish  it  is  essential  to  keep  the 
plants  from  ever  showing  a  green  leaf 
above  ground  from  the  first  of  August  un¬ 
til  the  ground  freezes.  From  April  to  about 
the  first  of  September  the  plants  make 
tops,  taking  most  of  their  nutriment  from 
the  old  roots.  The  rest  of  the  year  they 
make  roots,  storing  up  material  for  the 
next  season’s  growth  of  tops  and  blossoms. 
If  we  plow  the  field  when  the  plants 


have  about  used  up  the  reserve  of  food 
and  keep  them  from  storing  any  more 
they  will  be  killed.  The  plants  must  be 
dug  up  before  they  are  no'ticed  if  they  are 
to  be  killed.  The  only  way  that  can  be 
done  is  to  go  over  the  ground  with  some 
good  horse  tool  at  least  once  a  week  from 
about  the  first  of  August  until  the  ground 
freezes  enough  to  stop  cultivating.  A 
crop  can  be  grown  the  first  part  of  the 
season  but  it  must  be  out  of  the  way 
early  in  August. 

Shade  Trees,  page  749. — I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  a  tree  that  begins  to  die  when  it 
is  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  a  very 
long-lived  tree.  Most  of  the  sugar  maples 
I  have  seen  planted  for  shade  had  many 
large  dead  limbs  by  the  time  they  had 
been  planted  20  years.  To  be  sure,  they 
may  live  many  years  after  this,  but  the 
owner  will  take  little  pleasure  in  them. 

Brush  In  Fence  Itow,  page  725. — 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  kerosene  for  destroying 
wild  garlic  and  similar  hardy,  deep-root¬ 
ed  plants,  and  it  would  be  little  expense 
to  pour  a  quart  or  two  of  kerosene  on 
the  trunk  and  roots  of  each  of  10  or  more 
trees  and  watch  results.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  trees  will  die  promptly. 

a.  c.  w. 

Destroying  Borers. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  borers  from  destroying  fruit 
trees?  My  father  bought  a  farm  that 
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has  a  young  orchard  on  it,  and  the  borers 
have  destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  trees 
already.  1  have  also  set  out  a  few  trees, 
and  they  are  working  in  them  also.  I 
have  dug  the  borers  out  of  my  tres,  but 
they  will  doubtless  get  in  again,  and  if 
there  is  anything  that  will  prevent  it  I 
should  like  to  know  about  it.  f.  l.  ii. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

We  assume  you  refer  to  peach  borers. 
Briefly  stated,  the  egg  is  laid  at  the  base 
of  the  tree  by  a  moth  in  June  or  July. 
This  egg  hatches,  and  the  little  borer  be¬ 
gins  to  work  down  toward  the  root  under 
the  skin.  As  it  works  on  the  borer  grows 
larger  and  makes  a  deep  burrow.  In  the 
Spring  this  borer  reaches  full  growth, 
goes  through  the  insect  changes  and  fin¬ 
ally  turns  into  a  moth  which  lays  more 
eggs.  When  the  borer  once  gets  into  the 
tree  there  is  no  remedy  except  digging 
out.  Most  peach  growers  go  over  their 
orchards  in  Fall  and  again  in  Spring, 
following  the  passages  in  the  tree  and 
killing  the  borers.  Various  plans  have 
been  tried  to  prevent  the  moth  from  lay¬ 
ing  her  eggs  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Probably  the.  best  material  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  thick  solution  of  lime-sulphur 
sprayed  or  painted  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  tree.  More  or  less  hand  work  will 
be  needed,  however 

The  late  Congressman  W.  W.  Wede- 
meyer  used  to  tell  a  story  of  rain  in  the 
Klondike.  He  was  going  up  the  Yukon 
on  a  Government  junket,  and  the  sky 
drizzled  all  the  way.  At  one  landing  a 
dejected  looking  “sourdough”  stood  on 
the  wharf  awaiting  the  boat.  “I  say, 
partner,”  asked  Wedemeyer,  “how  long 
has  it  been,  raining?”  “Dunno,”  was 
the  reply,  “I’ve  only  been  here  seventeen 
years.” — Denver  Post. 


Goodyear  Passes  Goodyear 

$500,000  Better 

Yet  Users  Pay  $5,000,000  Less 


Note  these  amazing  facts: 

Goodyear  tires,  as  built  this  year,  will  cost 
us  $500,000  more  than  if  built  like  1914 
Goodyears. 

That  s  because  of  improvements. 

Yet  this  years  output  will  cost  our  users 
some  five  million  dollars  less  than  if  sold  at 
1914  prices. 

That  s  because  of  a  big  price  reduction, 
made  February  1st.  It  was  our  third  in  two 
years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

Why  Better  Tires? 

You  ask  why  ws  add  that  half-million 
dollars  in  face  of  such  reductions. 

We  have  always  added  every  betterment 
our  experts  could  discover.  And  we  spend 
on  research  $100,000 
yearly  just  to  seek  im¬ 
provements  out. 

Goodyears  may  pass 
Goodyears,  but  we  make 
sure  that  no  rival  ever  can. 

What  Extras 
Cost 

Goodyear  Fortified 
Tires  embody  many  ex- 


G 


OOD  YEAR 

KRON,  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

f  Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rfm-Cut  feature. 
P  4  1  Blowouts— by  our  “On-Air”  cure, 
rortitiea  /  Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  j  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

j  Punctures  and  Skidding — by  ourdouble- 
'  thick  All-Weather  tread. 


tras.  Five  of  them  are  features  found  in  no  other 
tire  that  s  built.  Others  are  found  in  but  few. 

Based  on  current  output,  those  extras  this 
year  will  cost  us  $1,635,000. 

That  is,  if  we  omitted  our  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures,  which  all  others  do  omit — 

And  other  protections  which  most  makers 
omit — 

We  could  probably  add  to  our  profits  this 
year  more  than  1%  million  dollars. 

But  What  of  You? 

But  Goodyear  users  would  pay.  Those 
extras  save  our  users  many  times  the  cost 
to  us. 

In  those  extras  lies  the  reason  why  Good¬ 
year  outsells  any  other  tire.  And  in  that 

mammoth  output  lies  the 
reason  for  the  value  that 
we  give. 

Think  of  these  things 
when  other  tires  are 
offered.  Each  Goodyear 
extra  means  a  saving  to 
you.  Any  dealer,  if  you 
ask  him,  can  supply  you 
Goodyear  tires. 


(2413) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Suppose  we  try  our  hand  this  week  at 
remembering  some  of  our  friends.  Most 
of  us  are  quite  ready  to  denounce  our 
enemies,  but  we  are  little  shy  about  ex¬ 
pressing  our  feelings  toward  the  common 
friends  of  life. 

The  Rttsy  Ree. — Put  me  down  as  a 
friend  of  the  honey-bee.  He  can  be  ugly 
if  he  cares  to,  and  he  can  produce  a 
story  or  tale  with  a  stinging  argument  if 
\  mi  drive  him  to  it.  lie  may  scatter 
blight,  but  who  ever  saw  a  friend  whose 
qualities  were  all  noble — outside  of  a 
graveyard?  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bees 
help  in  our  orchards.  E.  R.  Root  sends 
me  the  following  statement  about  bees 
and  apples : 

My  brother  covered  one  large  limb  of 
one  of  my  prolific  apple  trees  with  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  before  the  tree  was  leaved 
out  or  any  blossoms  had  opened  up.  If 
you  were  here  1  would  like  to  show  you 
the  mass  of  blossoms  that  came  out  all 
right  on  the  covered  limb,  but  every  one 
dropped  off.  and  there  must  be  several 
hundred  of  them  in  a  heap  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bag  of  mosquito  netting — not  a 
single  blossom  on  this  covered  limb,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  tree  where  the  bees 
could  get  at  them  is  covered  with  little 
apples  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry. 

I  believe  that  is  right.  I  know  of 
course  that  some  fruit  growers  deny  the 
bee’s  right  to  friendship,  or  consider  him 
a  greatly  over-rated  individual.  We  will 
not  quarrel  over  that.  We  like  the  Hon. 
Honey  Ree,  and  like  to  have  him  around. 

The  Honest  Dog. — You  may  also  put 
me  down  as  a  friend  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  dog.  Here  I  shall  get  into 
trouble  with  some  people  who  claim  that 
there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  hard  tb  con¬ 
vince  some  men  when  they  once  make  up 
their  mind.  Here  is  another  extract  from 
the  letter  by  E.  R.  Root : 

Ry  the  way,  my  father  used  to  be  a  dog 
hater.  They  used  to  run  over  his  green¬ 
house  sash  and  break  through,  and  over 
his  garden.  He  had  no  use  for  a  dog  until 
we  had  one  little  black  and  tan  rat  ter¬ 
rier  that  cleaned  out  all  the  rats  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  kept  so  everlasting¬ 
ly  at  it  that  the  rats  kept  off  the  premises 
for  two  or  three  years  after  he  was  dead 
and  gone.  My  father  has  had  more  re¬ 
spect  for  dogs  ever  since,  especially  for 
that  kind  of  a  dog. 

And  that’s  the  sort  of  a  dog  to  have 
around.  I  look  out  and  see  Airedale  and 
her  big  son  lying  on  the  lawn — stretched 
out  like  lazy  specimens.  They  are  not 
lazy.  Each  has  a  watchful  eye  open  and 
if  we  needed  their  service  no  steel  trap 
could  ever  get  into  action  quicker  than 
they  would.  The  honest  dog  is  a  good 
friend.  The  dishonest  dog  is  no  good. 
He  is  usually  a  reflection  of  his  master, 
for  a  man  stamps  his  qualities  upon  a  dog 
in  indelible  ink. 

Lime. — Every  year  when  Spring  starts 
things  up  and  crops  begin  to  grow  I  re¬ 
alize  more  and  more  what  a  friend  our 
farmers  have  in  lime.  It  is  changing  the 
character  of  our  soil  from  a  tough,  brick¬ 
like  mass  to  a  mellow  earth.  You  see 
lime  does  a  lot  of  things  in  the  soil  that 
most  of  us  have  never  considered.  “Sweet¬ 
ening”  is  only  one  of  these  useful  things, 
although  in  our  locality  it  is  probably  the 
most  important.  Then  it  has  a  chemical 
effect  to  open  or  dose  up  soils  as  needed. 
To  some  extent  lime  can  liberate  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  when  certain  forms 
are  found  in  the  soil.  In  some  soils  it 
prevents  denitrification  or  the  loss  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  and  it  stimulates  the  soil  bac¬ 
teria  to  more  active  work  in  taking  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air.  Lime  does  other  things 
for  us,  many  of  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  We  do  know,  however,  that  it  will 
make  two  blades  of  clover  grow  on  soil 
where  none  grew  before,  and  when  a  man 
gets  so  he  can  grow  clover  he  can  grow 
anything  that  will  live  in  his  latitude.  We 
grow  to  think  more  and  more  of  lime  the 
longer  we  use  it. 

Cover  Crops. — Here  we  have  another 
good  friend.  I  have  talked  cover  crop  so 
much  that  it  seems  as  if  people  ought  to 
be  tired  of  it.  Still,  I  see  so  many  bare 
cornfields  all  Winter,  and  so  many  car¬ 
loads  of  manure  going  into  the  country, 
that  I  conclude  that  we  have  not  talked 
half  enough.  A  cover  crop  is  any  growth 
which  occupies  the  land  while  it  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  Soil  loses  its  fertility 
while  it  is  loafing.  The  greatest  loss  to 
the  land  comes  in  through  the  loss  of  ni¬ 
trates,  which  are  soluble,  and  are  thus 
washed  out  of  the  soil  when  rains  are  fre¬ 


quent.  Now  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  or, 
at  least  most  of  it,  is  found  in  the  organic 
matter — which  means  the  manure,  bed¬ 
ding,  weeds  or  other  crops  which  have 
made  growth  and  have  been  plowed  into 
the  soil.  The  nitrogen  in  this  organic 
matter  will  not  change  into  nitrate  and 
become  available  until  it  decays  or  fer¬ 
ments.  In  order  to  do  this  there  must  be 
both  heat  and  moisture  in  the  soil.  You 
will  see  therefore  that,  the  most  likely 
time  for  this  to  occur  would  be  in  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  when  the  soil  is 
hot  and  the  rains  begin  to  fall.  The  hot 
“muggy”  weather  is  the  best  time  for 
these  nitrates  to  gather  in  the  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  filled  with  a  thick  network  of 
living  roots  you  can  see  that  these  ni¬ 
trates  will  be  captured  and  used  before 
they  can  be  washed  away.  If  there  are 
none  or  very  few  of  those  living  roots,  of 
course,  the  nitrates  will  be  washed  out 
and  lost.  On  fertile  soils  left  bare 
through  the  Fall  this  loss  of  nitrogen 
would  be  nearly  equal  to  what  you  would 
add  in  four  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre. 
Now  we  realize  that  corn,  potatoes  and 
similar  crops  are  killed  by  the  frost,  and 
usually  stop  growing,  in  our  latitude,  dur¬ 
ing  September,  yet  in  the  warm,  moist 
soil  the  nitrates  keep  right  on  forming. 
This  they  continue  to  do  until  the  soil 
freezes,  and  unless  some  living  crop  can 
occupy  the  land  most  of  these  nitrates 
will  be  washed  away  and  lost.  A  “cover 
crop”  therefore  is  some  hardy  crop,  like 
rye,  vetch,  clover  or  turnips,  that  will 
cover  the  ground  or  grow  on  up  to  freez¬ 
ing  and  save  these  nitrates  in  the  soil. 
Lime  and  cover  crops  are  the  best  soil 
friends  the  farmers  in  our  section  have. 
We  think  more  and  more  of  them  year 
after  year  as  their  results  show  up.  Let 
us  all  begin  now  to  get  the  theory  of  cover 
cropping,  and  then  we  can  take  up  the 
seeds  and  methods  of  handling  them  as 
the  season  develops. 

Tools. — I  do  not  see  the  weeder  used 
as  much  as  it  should  be.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  outcry  about  the 
weeder.  It  is  as  useful  now  as  ever,  but 
few  farmers  ever  speak  of  it.  We  use  it 
two  and  sometimes  three  times  on  the 
corn  before  cultivating  begins.  The 
scratching  with  the  weeder  breaks  up  the 
crust,  pulls  out  millions  of  weeds,  and 
levels  the  soil  around  the  hills.  First 
one  way  and  then  the  other  holding  down 
hard  on  the  handles  does  great  work  with 
corn  or  young  potatoes.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  the  weeded  ever  fell  out  of 
fashion.  .  .  .  The  spike  or  straight- 

tooth  harrow  is  another  useful  tool  not 
half  appreciated  by  many  farmers.  It 
can  be  used  like  a  weeder  for  scratching 
over  the  young  corn.  It  will  cover  more 
space  than  the  cultivator  and  tear  up 
millions  of  weeds  while  dodging  about  in 
the  corn  and  not  pulling  enough  of  it  up 
to  count.  ...  If  you  have  a  strong, 
heavy  team  a  big  Cutaway  harrow  is  a 
great  tool  for  fitting  land  as  we  do  it. 
We  use  lime  each  year,  after  plowing  un¬ 
der  a  cover  crop,  and  the  Cutaway  stirs 
it  into  the  upper  soil  in  great  shape. 
Then  when  worked  both  ways  with  an 
Acme  harrow  the  upper  soil  is  well 
mixed,  stirred  up  and  smoothed  into 
shape.  It  pays  to  take  time  for  fitting 
the  soil  well  before  putting  in  the  seed. 

Alfalfa. — This  great  crop  is  working 
iuto  our  neighborhood.  My  neighbor,  a 
dairyman,  has  a  good  field  well  started. 
Some  three  miles  away  from  us  as  a  bird 
would  fly,  on  level,  sandy  soil,  there  are 
about  25  acres  of  Alfalfa  in  a  bunch.  It 
is  in  fine  condition  and  gives  about  four 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  soil  is  well  suited 
to  it,  and  the  owner  seems  to  have  spent 
considerable  money  in  getting  it  started, 
but  it  is  a  fine  crop.  Rriefly  stated  the 
plan  seems  to  be  about  as  follows :  Put 
in  a  green  manuring  crop  like  oats  aid 
peas,  well  fertilized.  Plow  this  under  in 
July  and  use  two  tons  of  ground  limestone 
per  acre.  Sow  25  pounds  of  seed,  well  in¬ 
oculated,  and  a  good  dressing  of  bore  and 
potash.  Our  seedlings  are  coining  on — 
June  5,  less  than  a  month  after  plant¬ 
ing  the  seedlings,  I  measured  one  plant. 
It  had  15  stems  averaging  about  10 
inches  long.  People  come  and  look  at 
these  seedlings — and  smile.  Little  Red¬ 
head  came  the  other  day  while  I  was  look¬ 
ing  them  over  and  said :  “Don’t  you 
worry — let  them  laugh.  I’ll  bet  you  beat 
them  yet !”  The  Hope  Farm  man  has  not 
worried  at  ridicule  for  many  a  year,  and 
will  not  begin  now.  As  for  betting  I 
hope  my  friends  will  not  put  up  any 


money  either  way,  but  I  back  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  make  good. 

Rossing  Tiie  Farmer. — Here  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  honest  letter : 

“Did  God  give  other  people  the  right  to 
boss  the  farmer  around  and  tell  him  what 
to  do?  How  to  keep  his  sons  on  the 
farm  and  why  he  don’t  make  money?” 

I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying 
“No”  to  this,  though  I  know  some  people 
who  act  as  if  they  had  the  divine  right  to 
tell  the  farmer  just  what  he  ought  to  do. 
My  own  belief  is  that  this  idea  of  bossing 
the  farmer  is  a  human-made  privilege, 
and  a  rather  inhuman  one  at  that.  Cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  people  from  earliest  times 
have  come  forward  to  “protect”  or 
“finance”  or  “teach”  or  “boss”  the  farm¬ 
er.  The  farmer  has  paid  them  all  to  do 
these  things  for  him,  when  he  should  have 
protected  himself,  handled  his  own  financ¬ 
ing,  selected  his  own  teachers  and  attend¬ 
ed  to  his  own  bossing.  These  things  have 
been  going  on  so  long  that  the  world 
seems  to  think  the  farmer  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  a  lot  of  parasites  instead 
of  paying  only  the  handlers  who  are  ac¬ 
tually  needed  to  take  care  of  his  goods. 
That  is  why  there  is  such  an  outcry 
whenever  the  farmer  gets  up  to  shake 
himself  free.  No  one  has  any  divine 
right  to  “boss  the  farmer.”  There  is  a 
man-made  habit  of  bossing  which  is  going 
to  be  split  right  in  two.  IT.  W.  C. 


Purifying  Water. 

The  April.  1015,  number  of  “Popular 
Mechanics  Magazine,”  page  586,  has  this 
to  say :  “In  an  endeavor  to  lessen  the 
danger  from  drinking  impure  water;  the 
War  Department  has  inaugurated  a  new 

method . by  which  pure  water  is 

furnished  the  soldiers. - A  small 

quantity  of  calcium  hypochlorite  is 
mixed  with  the  water  rendering  the  water 
safe  for  drinking.”  If  this  is  true,  as 
reported,  it  is  of  general  value.  Can 
you  give  further  information  about  it? 

Jarbidge,  Nev.  A.  L.  R. 

The  use  of  the  hypochlorites  in  water 
purification  is  not  new,  attention  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  to  their  value  as  early  as 
1888.  but  in  the  last  few  years,  more  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  this  process. 
The  use  of  hypochlorites  (bleach)  is  not 
considered  a  substitute  for  filtration  but 
a  valuable  addition  to  that  process  for 
purifying  water.  The  chemical  is  non- 
poisonous,  cheap,  and  effective  as  a 
germicide.  When  added  to  water  togeth¬ 
er  with  alum,  much  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  water  is  coagulated,  while  at 
least  a  greater  part  of  the  harmful  bac¬ 
teria  are  killed.  Subsequent  filtration 
then  removes  the  coagulated  organic  mat¬ 
ter  with  entangled  bacteria  and  the  water 
is  rendered  clear  and  pure.  The  germi-  - 
tidal  action  of  hypochlorites  would,  of 
course,  help  to  render  suspected  water 
safe  if  used  alone  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  used  as  the  aftiele  you  quote 
suggests.  The  chemical  is  easily  carried 
and  added  to  the  water  to  be  used.  It 
will  probably  displace  permanganate  of 
potash,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  effective  germicidal 
properties  of  which  are  now  doubted 
when  so  used.  M.  B.  d. 


Kerosene  on  Seed  Corn. 

Here  is  a  little  advice  to  farmers  who 
are  troubled  by  the  crows  pulling  corn. 
Pour  kerosene  over  the  corn,  drain  it 
off  and  plant  the  corn,  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble  whatever.  The  crows  will 
not  pull  it,  bugs  and  worms  do  not  like 
it;  it  does  not  injure  the  corn.  I  have 
tried  it  two  years.  It  works  well  in 
hand  or  planter.  A.  H.  B. 

Maine. 

Whether  the  kerosene  proves  injurious 
or  not  to  the  corn  seed  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
penetrate.  I  suspect  that  A.  II.  R.  does 
not  give  the  kerosene  much  opportunity 
to  penetrate.  You  will  note  that  he  says 
that  he  pours  the  kerosene  over  the  corn 
and  drains  it  off.  The  principal  danger 
in  this  formula  lies  in  its  failure  to  spe¬ 
cify  the  length  of  time  which  he  has  been 
able  to  expose  the  corn  to  the  action  of 
the  kerosene.  Use  of  the  suggestion  in 
the  form  in  which  he  puts  it  would  be 
sure  to  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
germinating  power  of  the  corn  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  That  kerosene  will  ex¬ 
ercise  a  repellent  effect  on  the  creatures 
that  usually  destroy  the  seed  corn  I  have 
little  doubt.  In  the  course  of  some 
rather  extensive  experiments  carried  on 
on  substances  used  for  protecting  seed 
corn  from  burrowing  animals  we  found 
that  kerosene,  crude  petroleum,  copperas, 


crude  carbolic  acid,  fish  oil,  spirits  of 
camphor  and  turpentine  when  used  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  strength  to  impart 
an  odor  to  the  corn  seriously  injured  the 
germinating  power  of  the  grain,  and  that 
to  treat  the  seed  with  any  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  such  small  quantity  or  dilute 
form  as  not  to  injure  the  germ  is  a 
waste  of  time,  for  the  slight  taste  or  odor 
imparted  is  soon  dissipated  by  contact 
with  the  soil.  We  found  that  corn  soaked 
in  kerosene,  a  commonly  recommended 
treatment,  for  as  short  a  time  as  five 
minutes  seriously  impaired  the  germinat¬ 
ing  qualities.  These  results  are  record¬ 
ed  on  pages  33  and  34  of  the  Kansas 
Station  Rulletin  No.  168,  entitled  “The 
Common  Garden  Mole.”  T.  J.  H. 


Cow-horn  Turnips  in  Corn. 

How  are  Cow-horn  turnips  planted  and 
treated?  I  intend  to  plant  them  in  field 
corn.  Also  advise  whether  turnips,  and 
what  kind,  are  sometimes  sown  with 
grass  seed,  and  if  there  is  any  special 
benefit  to  the  ground  in  sowing  them  with 
grass  seed  to  insure  a  better  crop  of 
grass  and  a  more  permanent  one. 

New  York.  G.  b.  w. 

Wait  until  you  are  ready  to  cultivate 
the  corn  for  the  last  time  this  season. 
Scatter  between  two  and  three  pounds 
of  turnip  seed  over  the  ground.  Then 
cultivate  lightly,  working  the  soil  not  over 
three  inches  deep,  having  a  plank  or 
heavy  stick  behind  the  cultivator  so  it 
will  drag  along  and  smooth  down  the 
soil.  Then  let  the  crop  alone.  We  do 
not  usually  sow  the  turnip  alone,  but  add 
rye,  clover  or  vetch.  Turnips  are  some¬ 
times  seeded  with  grass  in  the  Fall. 
This  gives  a  fair  crop  of  turnips,  and 
usually  seems  to  help  the  grass  seeding, 
though  we  do  not  follow  this  plan. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Tobacco. 

How  is  nitrate  of  soda  used  on  Ha¬ 
vana  tobacco  plants,  or  will  it  injure 
them?  i).  N.  G. 

Lititz,  Pa. 

Small  quantities  of  the  nitrate  used 
very  early  in  the  season  on  the  tobacco 
will  not  be  likely  to  injure  it.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  wisest  way  to  fertil¬ 
ize  an  expensive  crop  like  tobacco,  where 
so  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
leaf.  The  needs  of  the  tobacco  crop  have 
been  well  studied,  and  it  seems  to  be 
evident  that  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  containing 
the  chemicals  which  have  been  found  best 
adapted  for  producing  this  crop.  Old 
tobacco  growers  may  understand  the  use 
of  the  chemicals,  but  unless  you  have 
had  long  experience  in  growing  tobacco, 
it  will  pay  you  better  to  use  one  of  the 
best  brands  of  mixed  fertilizer  in  place 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda. 


Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 

Every  year  we  have  many  questions 
about  sterile  trees.  They  often  bloom 
but  fail  to  set  or  mature  fruit.  What 
causes  the  trouble?  Prof.  Robbins  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  con¬ 
denses  the  reasons  as  follows: 

1.  Self-sterility.  Many  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  are  self-sterile.  That  is, 
they  are  not  capable  of  setting  fruit 
properly  unless  pollen  from  another  va¬ 
riety  is  used.  For  example,  Rartlett  and 
Kieffer  pears,  in  many  locations,  when 
they  are  planted  in  solid  blocks,  give  less 
satisfactory  results  than  when  they  are 
planted  with  such  varieties  as  Lawrence, 
Duchess,  and  Anjou.  With  apples  and 
pears  it  is  good  practice  to  mix  varieties. 
However,  if  varieties  with  proper  affini¬ 
ties  are  selected,  one  variety  to  furnish 
the  pollen  is  as  good  as  a  number. 

2.  Frozen  pistils.  The  pistil,  the  part 
of  the  flower  to  develop  fruit,  is 
more  easily  frozen  than  other  parts  of 
flower.  Hence  the  pistil  may  be  frozen 
while  other  flower  parts  are  not  affected ; 
consequently,  blossoms  are  formed  but 
fail  to  set  fruit. 

3.  Weak  trees.  Trees  in  a  weak  con¬ 
dition,  although  blooming  abundantly, 
often  fail  to  set  fruit. 

4.  Rain  and  snow.  The  pistil  may  be 
mechanically  injured  and  the  pollen 
washed  away  by  rain  or  snow  at  the  time 
when  blossoms  are  open. 

5.  Excessive  growth  of  wood.  Rlos- 
soms  often  drop  in  great  numbers  when 
the  tree  is  forming  an  excessive  amount 
of  wood. 

6.  Over  abundance  of  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izers. 

7.  Diseased  buds. 

8.  Spraying.  Heavy  spraying  of  trees, 
especially  before  pollination  has  in  some 
few  instances  resulted  in  a  loss  of  blos¬ 
soms.  This  is  not  serious  however. 
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Poison  Ivy  ;  Hardy  Vines. 

I  am  about  to  move  to  a  country  place 
which  has  a  stone  wall  in  front  border¬ 
ing  the  road,  and  which  is  overgrown 
with  poison  ivy.  It  looks  well  but  I 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  it.  Would  you 
advise  me  how  best  to  do  this  and  also 
suggest  some  good,  quick-growing  hardy 
substitute?  j.  r.  m. 

New  York. 

Poison  ivy  growing  over  a  stone  wall 
is  not  easy  to  eradicate,  because  much 
of  it  will  be  rooted  under  the  stones,  and 
is  thus  in  a  position  to  start  fresh 
growth.  Grubbing  out  with  a  hoe  and 
burning  the  brush,  constant  cutting  of 
the  tops,  applications  of  hot  brine,  are 
all  helpful.  Crude  sulphuric  acid,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  crown  of  the  plant  during 
the  growing  season,  is  very  destructive 
to  it,  but  this  poisonous  and  highly  cor¬ 
rosive  acid  should  be  used  with  much 
care.  A  workman  who  is  immune  to  the 
poison  can  do  great  execution  with  mat¬ 
tock  or  grubbing  hoe.  When  the  brush 
is  being  burned,  spectators  should  keep 
out  of  range  of  the  smoke,  which  will 
cause  poisoning  to  those  susceptible,  af¬ 
fecting  the  eyes  quite  seriously.  Con¬ 
tinued  cutting  every  time  growth  is  made, 
will  weaken  the  roots,  and  thus  destroy 
plants  remaining  after  grubbing  out. 
Among  quick-growing  vines  that  will  find 
a  congenial  home  clambering  over  a  stone 
wall  are  the  native  Virginia  creeper,  Am- 
pelopsis  quinquefolia,  the  native  Virgin’s 
bower,  Clematis  Virginiana,  attractive  in 
flower,  and  also  when  covered  with  its 
feathery  seeds,  and  the  Japanese  C.  pan- 
iculata,  which  blooms  a  little  later  than 
the  native  Clematis,  making  a  beautiful 
mass  of  starry  white  fragrant  flowers. 
The  native  bittersweet  or  climbing  wax- 
work,  Celastrus  scandens,  will  not  grow 
so  quickly  at  the  start  as  the  vines  men¬ 
tioned  above,  but  when  established  it 
makes  a  rapid  growth,  and  its  brilliant 
berries  are  an  Autumn  beauty.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  happy  rambling  over  stones.  A 
Japanese  vine  that  often  does  well  in 
such  a  place  is  Vitis  heterophylla,  with 
small  grape-like  leaves,  often  blotched  or 
variegated,  and  small  berries,  magenta 
when  unripe,  bright  porcelain  blue  when 
fully  ripe.  It  is  feebler  in  growth  than 
the  vines  given  above,  but  highly  orna¬ 
mental.  Some  of  the  climbing  honey¬ 
suckles,  such  as  the  common  Japanese, 
or  the  scarlet  trumpet  sort  (Lonicera 
semporvirens)  would  also  be  desirable. 


Hybridization  and  Fruits. 

In  reading  the  articles  about  “mixing” 
nf  squash  and  other  vine  plants  I  can  see 
how  this  would  affect  the  seeds  so  that  the 
following  year’s  crop  from  such  seeds 
would  be  a  “hybrid.”  I  cannot  see,  how¬ 
ever,  how  such  “mixing”  could  affect  the 
flesh  of  this  year’s  crop,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  seeds 
be  fertile  in  order  to  produce  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  fruit.  p.  r.  j. 

This  agrees  with  the  general  statement 
that  pollen  is  essential  for  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  seed,  and  that  the  effects  of 
hybridization  are  only  apparent  in  the 
following  seed  generation  rather  than  in 
the  immediate  product  of  the  plants 
crossed.  This  is  as  stated  in  an  earlier 
communication,  page  723,  and  is  true 
with  most  plants. 

Is  not  pollen  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit  envelope?  In  general, 
this  is  the  case.  There  are  only  a  few 
fruits  which  develop  to  edible  maturity 
without  the  development  of  fertile  seeds. 
Two  common  illustrations  of  this  are 
found  in  the  banana  and  in  the  pine¬ 
apple,  neither  of  which  normally  produces 
fertile  seeds.  It  was  demonstrated  by 
Webber,  however,  that  when  properly 
fertilized,  the  pineapple  could  be  made 
to  develop  fertile  seeds  from  which  he 
grew  a  number  of  new  varieties,  some  of 
them  hybrids.  Whether  or  not  the  ban¬ 
ana  would  respond  in  this  way,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say,  as  I  know  of  no  experiments 
which  have  been  conducted  to  prove  or 
disprove  this  point. 

Among  our  common  garden  vegetables, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  so-called  Eng¬ 
lish  cucumber  which  is  a  variety  with 
very  long  fruits  and  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  forc¬ 
ing  house  conditions  in  Europe.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  not  extensively  grown  in  Amer¬ 
ica  outside  of  a  very  restricted  industry 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  but  the 


variety  has  been  used  to  cross  with  the 
American  type  of  cucumbers,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  some  of  the 
most  highly  prized  strains  of  forcing 
house  cucumbers  now  grown  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Irondequoit,  N.  Y. 
Both  the  English  variety  and  its  Ameri¬ 
can  hybrids  often  develop  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  size  without  pollen,  sometimes 
reaching  edible  maturity,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  especially  desirable  for 
use  in  the  forcing  industry. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been 
conducted  which  demonstrate  that  some 
plants  are  capable  of  developing  an  ap¬ 
parently  normal  envelope  without  devel¬ 
oping  fertile  seeds.  In  the  work  which 
has  been  conducted  in  the  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  of  squashes  and  pumpkins  a  number 
of  results  of  this  character  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  in  fact  there  are  instances  on  rec¬ 
ord  where  without  the  use  of  pollen  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulation  has  been  used  to  cause 
the  development  of  the  fruit  envelope 
(pericarp). 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  English  cu- 
cumber  or  its  hybrid  derivatives  may 
oftentimes  behave  in  this  way  and  actu¬ 
ally  develop  an  apparently  normal  fruit 
which  contains  no  fertile  seeds.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  handling 
the  English  varieties  of  cucumbers  is  to 
secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seeds  to 
maintain  the  industry,  because  of  the 
habit  of  producing  but  few  seeds.  They 
are,  as  a  result,  very  expensive,  and  this 
has  tended  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  fruit  en¬ 
velope  does  not  develop  except  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  or  protection  for  the  fertilized  ovum 
which  develops  into  the  fertile  seed. 
With  most  plants,  unless  such  fertiliza¬ 
tion  is  effected,  the  embryo  shrivels  and 
falls  away,  but  in  the  case  of  the  pine¬ 
apple,  this  is  not  so,  for  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  the  true  fruit  which  is  eaten,  but 
the  receptacle  and  this  grows  and  ma¬ 
tures  regardless  of  whether  or  not  seeds 
are  produced.  The  pineapple  is  more 
nearly  comparable  in  its  structure  with 
the  strawberry  than  most  any  other  fruit 
which  comes  to  my  mind. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  pollen 
on  the  development  of  the  fruit  envelope 
or  pod  is  one  which  has  received  consid¬ 
erable  attention  by  the  physiological  bot¬ 
anists,  and  the  few  observations  which  I 
have  made  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
complex  and  interesting  phases  which  are 
brought  out  by  studies  of  this  character. 

L.  C.  CORBETT. 


Culture  of  Witloof. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  commercial  growing  of 
witloof  or  French  endive?  What  I  want 
particularly  is  to  know  what  the 
Belgian  practice  is  in  regard  to  trench¬ 
ing,  and  their  methods  of  prolonging  the 
period  of  production.  I  have  read  num¬ 
erous  articles  in  various  publications  in 
regard  to  this,  but  they  are  not  adapted 
to  commercial  work.  I  have  raised  it 
for  market  for  a  couple  of  years  with 
some  success,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am 
working  as  economically  as  I  should. 


Towanda,  I*a. 


II.  u.  c. 


The  principal  use  of  witloof  is  as  a 
Winter  salad,  and  it  is  most  delicious 
served  with  French  dressing  and  eaten 
like  cos  lettuce.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  not  later  than 
June,  in  drills  12  to  18  inches  apart, 
thinning  out  the  plants  so  that  they  will 
stand  not  closer  than  three  inches.  The 
plant  forms  long  parsnip-shaped  roots, 
and  these  should  be  lifted  in  the  Fall, 
cutting  off  the  leaves  and  then  store  in 
soil  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted  for  forc¬ 
ing.  The  roots  should  be  planted  in  a 
trench  16  to  18  inches  deep  and  placed 
upright  about  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  apart,  which  will  allow  the  neck 
of  the  root  to  come  within  nine  inches 
of  the  level  of  the  trench.  The  trench 
should  be  filled  with  a  light  soil,  and  if 
a  quicker  growth  is  desired,  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  mulch  of  fresh  manure 
about  two  feet  deep.  It  requires  about 
one  month  to  force  the  roots,  and  the 
heads  are  cut  off  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  neck  of  the  root  attached. 


I  have  now  got  rid  of  all  but  two  of 
them,  and  in  their  places  have  planted 
walnut,  pecan,  locust  and  white  mul¬ 
berry  trees.  It  is  to  the  last-named  tree 
that  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  it  is  a 
very  rapid  grower,  forms  a  very  beautiful 
top,  has  most  attractive  foliage  and — 
what  is  best  of  all,  as  a  foil  to  adjacent 
cherry  trees — it  bears  an  abundance  of 
large,  white,  very  sweet  berries,  much 
liked  by  the  birds — preferred  in  fact  to 
all  else  of  the  season.  These  trees  repre¬ 
sent  an  investment  that  fills  me  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  increases  with  the  speed¬ 
ing  years.  I  like  the  berries  myself,  and 
the  children  love  them.  The  ground  for 
three  or  more  weeks  is  covered  with 
them.  They  do  not  stain,  and  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  dark  varieties  even  by  our 
discriminative  feathered  friends. 

I  have  two  very  large  trees  of  the  sil¬ 
ver-leaved  Acer  dasyearpum  recommended 
by  “K.”  They  are  fine  shade  trees ;  but 
they  cover  the  lawn  with  pussy  tails  in 
Spring,  and  lose  their  foliage  very  early 
in  Autumn,  and  they  send  up  root  shoots 
continuously  and  most  persistently  for  a 
space  100  or  more  feet  in  diameter, 
which — if  not  constantly  looked  after  and 
pulled  up — will  speedily  result  in  a  dense 
thicket  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  The 
White  mulberry  has  none  of  these  objec¬ 
tions.  JOHN  F.  KEENAN,  M.  D. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Cabbage  Worms. 

Last  year  I  was  greatly  troubled  with 
small  green  worms  on  the  cabbage.  We 
were  afraid  to  use  poisons  on  them,  as 
the  cabbage  was  pretty  well  grown  and 
we  were  unable  to  control  them  at  all. 


What  can  we  do? 


G. 


b.  w. 
after 


We  do  not  like  to  use  poisons 
the  cabbage  begins  to  head  up.  It  is  safe 
to  use  them  before  the  head  forms.  Red 
pepper  is  useful  on  a  small  patch. 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

bents  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Buga,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  I^ead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  hIho  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will 
operate  as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier 
and  faster  than  any  $5,  $10  or  $15  spray 
pump.  Insist  on  jour  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  llttlo  implement.  Propaid, 

?5c.  Circulars.  — V*** 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO.,  Oepf.H,  Poughkeepsie, 


HAVANA- 

steel  WHEELS 

For  any  skein  or  Bteelaxle. 
Your  exact  measurements  of 
arm  is  all  we  need  and  weguar- 
antee  a  fit.  With  Steel  Wheels 
your  work  is  half  done  when 
you  begin,  and  when  finished 
you  are  only  half  tired.  Make  your 
work  easy  at  small  expense.  Buy 
today.  To-morrow  never  comes. 
Get  our  Free  Catalogue 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
ox  1 7 ,  -  Havana,  Illinois. 


Built  low— 
wide  tires  prevent  rutting 
— light  draft— save  work  and  repairs.  Write  for 
free  catalog  of  steel  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  I 


FUMA 

cc  depreciatu 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

T  .1  m  a  n  nd  VJ  « «  1  nL  n  %•  --  *  _ _ _  _  • _ 


99.  K  I  L  L  S  Prairie 
Dogs,  Woodchucks, 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
depredations  by  using 
Also  mfrs. 
,  of  Solution 

_ _ iphur  for  spraying  purposes, 

TAYLOlt  CHEMICAL,  CO.,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tlio  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to 
User 


2  H-P,  $34.95 
4H-P,  69.75 
6  H-P,  97.75 
8  n-P,  139.65 
12  H-P,  197.00 
16  H-P.  308.80 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

'Portable  Engines 
Proportionally  Low. 


WITTE  Engines 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Stationary, (skidded  or  on  iron  base),  and  Mounted 
Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  28 years.  Better 
today  than  ever.  Why  pay  double  price  for  a  good 
engine,  or  take  a  poor  or  doubtful  ono  for  any  price, 
when  the  WITTE  costa  so  little  and  saves  all  risk? 

5-Year  Guaranty 

On  Efficiency  and  Durability. 

Dlreot  from  Factory  to  Users,  for  cnBh  or  on 
easy  terms  at  prices  hitherto  unheard  of.  for  en¬ 
gines  of  theso  merits:  Long-wearing,  semi-steel, 
separable  cylinders,  and  four-ring  pistons:  nil  verti¬ 
cal  valves;  automobilo  ignition;  Bpark  shift  for  easy 
Btarting;  variable  speed;  and  others,  without  which 
no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade.  I  am  Bimply  shar¬ 
ing  my  manufacturing  advantages  with  engine 
buyer-users — asking  only  ono  small  factory  profit. 

New  Book  Free  Thomost 

; - —  easy  -  to- 

Understand  engine  book  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Gives  the  “inside”  of  engine 
selling  as  well  as  manufacturing. 

Shows  my  liberal  selling  plans  with 
complete  prico  list.  Write  me  your 
full  address  to  my  office  nearest  you, 
for  my  prompt  reply. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  WorksT 

1691  Oakland  Av.,  Kansas  City, Mo- 

Office  189  ,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor. 

Tha  windmill  that  wears  a  hat. 

With  ono  food  of  oil  tor  a  year  it  will  toil, 
r- — ^  A  gontle  breeze  will  whirl 

V* P(l »  8®ntI«  Pull 

Oil  Annually  | 


will  furl  it. 


This  Aermotor  Is 
more  than  great — its  goara 
are  balanced  in  duplicate. 

In  any  breeze  it  loads  with  ease. 

Oils  itsolf,  pumps  the  water,  just  exactly 
as  itoaghter. 

No  climbing  of  towers  in  ours. 

Built  to  shed  the  dust  and  rains. 

Built  to  stand  the  windy  strains. 

With  its  hat  on  its  head,  its  oil  in  its 
pocket,  its  a  charm  to  tho  farm,  and 
no  ono  can  knock  it. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1 1 46  S.  Campbell  A  ve. ,  Chicago 


for  potatoes— 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pavs 
t°us.e,  d‘K^ers  even  on  five  acres-they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  In  good  condition 

NONAGE  DIGGERS 

Wheels.  3a  or  28  Inch,  Elevator,  ea  or 
20  Inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Uest  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  In  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turns  short  into  next  row] 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 


No.  108 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


Jl  Direct  frem  Factory 
Freight  Prepaid 
IS  cents  per  Rod  up 
ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

New  Catalog  with  Bargain  Prices 
and  sampio  to  tost.  Mail  to  Dept.  59 

l  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


The  White  Mulberry  Tree. 

In  reply  to  “H.  T.  L.’s”  inquiry  on 
page  753  as  to  quick-growing  shade  trees, 
I  can  endorse  all  that  “K.”  says  in  re¬ 
ply  against  the  poplars.  I  have  regretted 
long  that  I  was  influenced  to  plant  the 
Carolina  and  Lombardy  poplars  for  quick 
shade  on  the  west  of  my  home  buildings. 


Save  Fence  Money 

ow  how  to  judge  a  wire  fence  for  yourself. 

•  book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Leium  why  the 

No.  9  Empire  and  Empire,  Jr. 

are  the  least  expensive  fences  to  buy  in  the  long  run. 
Lmpire  fence  is  made  of  open  hearth  steel,  big 
wires,  galvanized  as  a  wire  fence 
should  be  galvanized.  Will  out¬ 
last  any  soft  Bessemer  steel 
fence  ever  made. 

Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
Address 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

V  PJ>  Maumee  Street 

ADRIAN.  MICHIGAN. 


PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 


=  ALL  SIZES  STONE - 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 


WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  “B,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A P f||  I  fl BEST BUHIH 

U  lifcMGalyaniieil  Sheets 


^MES,  CISTERNS.  SILOS, TANKS,  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
Highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured— strong,  rigid,  durable  reasonable 
n<rC?ilth^cPOL4LO  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  s^ld  by  weight Ty  leach 

ing  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write  to-day  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet 

AMERICAN>S1HEETAii1n>TiM  »i*T*rr'i»rtB«oj»Mery«farmer  and  ownpr  of buildings!  J (tmumti 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.lii 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  RUSINESR  FARMER'S  FArER 

\  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  I8S0 

Publbbed  weekly  by  the  Rorml  i’ubliihlne  Oompnnr.  *33  nl  SOtb  Street,  New  Vortt 
Hkrukrt  W.  Coijj.vowood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

W«t  F  DlLLO*,  Secretary.  Miw.  E.  T.  Royle.  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  #d.,  or 
8I4  marks,  or  101$  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  7u  cente  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  t  rusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  ofteu  called  upon 
lo  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  las 
responsible  for  tlie  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  Ik-  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


LET  us  keep  right,  after  this  plan  of  sending  our 
Atlantic  coast  potatoes  to  California.  Oranges 
and  other  fruits  from  the  Pacific  coast  make 
the  long  journey  east  and  are  bought  by  Eastern 
jieople.  As  we  now  know,  California  people  want 
good  potatoes,  and  do  not  produce  enough  to  supply 
their  market.  Here  is  a  chance  for  New  England 
and  New  York  growers  to  develop  a  good  market. 
The  experience  of  the  past  Winter  shows  that  a  new 
outlet  is  necessary.  Let  us  not  think  about  it,  and 
then  stop,  but  get  busy  and  develop  the  trade. 

* 

WHAT  shall  lie  said  about  Sweet  clover  in  New 
York?  There  is  the  most  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence  about  the  merits  of  this  crop.  The 
county  agents,  as  we  understand  them,  agree  that 
there  is  no  geueral  interest  in  Sweet  clover  and  but 
little  if  any  seeding.  A  few  farmers  and  institute 
speakers  are  extravagant  in  their  praise  of  Sweet 
clover  as  a  pasture  and  manurial  plant,  and  fore¬ 
runner  of  Alfalfa.  The  seedsmen  report  heavy  and 
increasing  sales  of  seed,  yet  only  here  and  there  do 
we  find  an  Eastern  farmer  who  praises  the  crop  and 
urges  its  general  sowing.  It  is  hard  to  make  out 
just  what  all  this  means.  We  shall  find  out  by  seed¬ 
ing  some  of  the  Sweet  clover. 

* 

BEFORE  it  is  too  late  let  us  urge  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  in  particular  to  grow  a  root  crop 
this  year.  Carrots  or  mangels  will  work  well 
in  with  your  crops,  and  unless  you  have  had  them 
to  feed  during  the  Winter  you  cannot  realize  how 
useful  they  are  for  all  stock.  Most  fruit  farmers 
are  short  of  hay,  and  a  ton  as  you  buy  it  eats  up 
many  a  basket  of  peaches.  Most  of  us  have  sown 
corn  fodder,  but  alone  it  is  not  a  good  substitute  for 
hay.  Fed  with  carrots  it  makes  a  full  substitute 
and  will  keep  the  work  horses  in  fine  condition. 
Carrots  are  easy  to  raise  and  on  the  farm  of  medi¬ 
um  size  they  will  save  hay,  make  milk  and  act  as 
a  regular  stock  tonic. 

* 

ONE  result  of  the  European  war  will  he  a  larger 
use  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  taken  direct  from  the 
air.  Germany,  deprived  of  nitrates  or  other 
imported  nitrogen,  is  developing  processes  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  air  nitrogen  as  never  before.  The  ef¬ 
fect.  of  this  will  be  felt  throughout  the  world  after 
the  war  is  over.  The  quantity  of  niti-ogen  blown 
into  the  atmosphere  from  explosives  during  this  war 
is  beyond  calculation.  Only  a  small  part  of  it,  at 
best,  can  be  taken  back  for  fertilizing  purposes,  but 
the  process  of  taking  it  is  developing  new  industries, 
and  these  will  continue  with  peace  and  slowly 
change  the  farming  of  the  entire  world. 

* 

THE  sensation  of  the  week  was  the  resignation 
of  William  J.  Bryan  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Bryan  resigned  rather  than  sign  the  new 
note  which  this  Government  has  sent  to  Germany, 
lie  has  long  been  noted  as  an  advocate  of  peace, 
and  his  reason  for  resigning  is  that  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  new  letter  to  Germany  is  too  abrupt  and  stern 
in  tone.  Mr.  Bryan  takes  the  position  that  he  could 
not  consistently  remain  in  the  Cabinet  and  support 
methods  or  policies  to  which  he  is  conscientiously 
opposed.  It  is  too  early  to  know  just  what  effect 
this  action  will  have  upon  the  country.  From  the 
beginning  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  our  people,  has  believed  in  the  ability 
of  President  Wilson  to  handle  this  delicate  matter 
properly  and  well.  His  position  is  a  hard  one,  in¬ 
volving  great  responsibility,  and  we  believe  it  to 
he  a  patriotic  duty  to  support  him  fully  without 
offering  advice  or  criticism.  Good  soldiers  fall  in 
behind  their  leader,  especially  when  he  carries  their 
full  confidence  as  President  Wilson  does  in  this 
crisis.  Mr.  Bryan,  by  his  sudden  and  spectacular 


resignation  and  public  criticism  has  made  the  case 
harder  and  more  complicated  for  the  President.  We 
do  not  join  those  who  denounce  Mr.  Bryan,  as  most 
of  the  leading  papers  are  doing.  If  he  is  con¬ 
scientiously  opposed  to  the  way  these  negotiations 
are  being  conducted,  he  is  justified  in  refusing  to 
endorse  them.  We  think,  however,  he  has  made  a 
mistake  in  selecting  this  time  and  method  for  his 
action.  This  is  no  time  to  stop  and  argue.  The 
American  people  should  now,  if  ever,  get  together 
for  a  united  and  definite  policy  and  stand  firmly 
behind  the  President. 

* 

ESTIMATING  the  grain  crop  in  early  June  is 
something  like  counting  chicks  when  the  eggs 
have  been  under  the  hen  15  days.  As  compared 
with  former  years  at  this  time,  there  is  prospect  of 
a  wheat  crop  of  950,000,000  bushels  against  891.000,- 
000  last  year.  The  gain  is  chiefly  in  Spring  wheat, 
Minnesota  promising  25,000.000  more  than  last  year 
and  the  Dakotas  over  30.000.000.  Some  of  the 
Southern  States  show  a  slight  gain,  hut  through  the 
East  and  through  the  Middle  States  there  will  be 
little  if  any  more  wheat  than  last  year.  There  will 
be,  however,  a  large  increase  in  the  crop  of  oats 
throughout  the  Eastern  States.  With  good  weather 
the  wheat  prospects  will  improve  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  the  crop  reaches  one  billion  bushels. 
In  estimating  future  prices  we  must  remember  that 
all  other  wheat-producing  countries  have  increased 
their  acreage.  France,  England  and  Russia  have 
all  made  heavier  seedings  of  wheat.  War  prison¬ 
ers  have  been  put  at  farming,  and  women  are  doing 
farm  work.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  Allies  to  force 
their  way  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Black  Sea 
millions  of  bushels  of  Russian  wheat  will  at  once  be 
free  for  export.  We  must  also  remember  that  Austra¬ 
lia,  Argentina,  and  all  other  wheat-producing  coun¬ 
tries  will  naturally  increase  their  wheat  crops  to  the 
limit  while  the  war  demand  creates  high  prices. 
As  for  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  these  States  must  buy  their  wheat  and  flour  the 
same  as  city  consumers. 

* 

The  Value  of  a  “  Misfit”  Tree. 

N  page  822  will  he  found  a  statement  regarding 
a  quite  famous  misfit  tree  case  in  Western  New 
York.  We  have  tried  to  give  a  fair  present¬ 
ment  of  the  facts.  If  it,  is  not  fair  we  offer  Brown 
Bros  Co.  the  space  to  correct  any  misstatements. 
Our  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Lunt  set  5S  apple 
trees,  bought  as  Baldwins  in  the  Fall  of  1909,  and 
104  more  in  the  Spring  of  1910.  There  seems  to 
he  no  question  that  these  trees  were  misfits  and  not 
Baldwins  at  all.  They  were  budded  iu  August, 
1914.  Mr.  Lunt  as  we  understand  it  claims  that 
these  misfit  trees  were  not  suitable  for  budding,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  are  valueless.  Brown  Bros.,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  claim  that  these  trees  are 
as  valuable  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  been 
“choice  Baldwin  trees”  when  they  were  planted.' 
After  hearing  the  testimony  the  jury  gave  Mr.  Lunt 
a  verdict  for  $700. 

The  vital  point  in  all  these  misfit  tree  cases  is 
the  correct  measure  of  damages — that  is,  how  much 
is  a  good  tree  worth?  In  the  present  case  the  judge 
ruled  that  if  Mr.  Lunt  was  entitled  to  damages  at 
all  he  was  entitled  to  the  difference  between  tlie 
value  of  the  trees  as  they  were  and  what  they 
would  have  been  worth  if  true  from  the  beginning. 
In  former  New  York  cases  the  value  of  the  laud  be¬ 
fore  and  after  planting  a  good  orchard  was  consid¬ 
ered,  hut  the  judge  refused  to  permit  this  system 
of  figuring.  In  seed  cases  the  rule  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  When  seed  proves  to  he  not  as  warranted 
the  buyer  may  recover  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  crop  from  the  defective  seed  and  what 
it  would  have  been  worth  had  the  seed  been  true. 
A  tree  is  different  from  an  annual  seed  crop,  since 
when  planted  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  real  estate, 
and  the  older  the  tree  grows  the  more  the  real  es¬ 
tate  is  worth.  Mr.  Lunt’s  witnesses  claimed  that 
the  5S  trees  set  in  the  Fall  of  1909  should  now  be 
worth  $10  each  and  that  the  others  are  worth  $8 
each.  As  we  see  the  jury  awarded  $700  for  the 
162  trees! 

Brown  Bros.  Co.  has  appealed  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  this  verdict  is  excessive.  They  will 
probably  claim  that  these  trees  ax*e  not  now  worth 
an  average  of  $4.32,  or  else  that  these  budded  trees 
will  come  on  and  prove  themselves  equal  to  first- 
class  Baldwins.  The  jury  seems  to  have  decided 
that  point,  but  the  appeal  will  help  settle  two  im¬ 
portant  things  about  misfit  trees.  Are  nurserymen 
to  be  held  accountable  for  their  blunders  or  mis¬ 
haps?  In  no  other  line  of  merchandise  could  a  man 
escape  responsibility  who  delivered  what  are  clearly 
and  unmistakably  “misfits.”  We  all  recognize  that 
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the  nursery  business  is  a  peculiar  one,  in  which  we 
are  dealing  with  “futures,”  and  that  mistakes  are 
far  more  likely  to  occur  than  when  goods  are  man¬ 
ufactured  of  wood  and  metal.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  uo  earthly  reason  why  all  the  loss  which 
comes  from  planting  misfits  should  fall  upon  the 
buyer.  Again  the  question  of  damages  and  the 
fair  measure  of  the  value  of  a  young  tree  must  be 
settled  definitely,  and  this  case  will  help  do  it.  We 
understand  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  the 
facts  of  this  case  out  of  print.  We  think  this  policy 
is  narrow  and  short-sighted.  It  will  be  far  better 
for  both  nurserymen  and  buyer  to  meet  the  issue 
fairly  and  agree  upon  a  fair  measure  for  settlement. 

* 

F.OR  some  weeks  past  the  “American  Agricultur¬ 
ist”  has  been  running  its  little  smut  machine 
in  full  blast.  While  its  attacks  have  been  made 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  it 
has  been  easy  for  farmers  to  understand  that  the 
real  point  of  attack  was  the  Department  itself.  If 
this  were  not  so  the  “American  Agriculturist”  would 
have  defended  the  Department  when  the  Kincaid 
bill  was  before  the  Legislature.  It  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave  in  the  face  of  this  danger,  when  the 
Grange  and  every  organization  of  farmers  iu  the 
State  were  out  in  the  open  fighting  the  Kincaid  bill. 
This  action  made  it  clear  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  that  Mr.  Myrick  and  his  paper  were  in  reality 
fighting  and  seeking  to  destroy  the  first  real  effort 
to  improve  marketing  conditions  that  New  York 
State  ever  attempted.  These  farmers  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  right  into  their  own  hands  and  the  way  they 
licked  postage  stamps  and  pasted  them  on  Mi-.  My- 
rick’s  back  is  probably  without  an  equal  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  such  stamping.  The  letter  printed  on  the 
next  page  is  a  sample  of  the  strong  and  dignified 
expression  of  opinion  which  farmers  have  sent. 
Some  of  them  bum  like  a  red  hot  poker.  We  have 
found  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  reply  to 
Mi\  Myrick’s  smut  machine.  The  farmei-s  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  with  surpi’ising  accuracy,  and 
they  are  doing  full  justice  to  it.  These  fann¬ 
ers  understand  that  all  this  pei’sonal  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  is  dust  thrown  into  the  air  to 
obscure  the  real  issue.  The  more  there  is  of  it 
the  clearer  the  farmers  of  New  York  understand 
that  there  can  he  only  two  sides  to  this  fight.  The 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  under  fire 
from  every  crook,  every  commission  robber  and 
evei’y  man  who  is  opposed  to  any  reform  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  system.  The  fact  that  all  these  interests 
are  abusing  the  Department  is  the  best  evidence 
anyone  could  ask  that  tlie  Oomissioner  is  really  do¬ 
ing  something.  Every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try  knows  that  in  this  battle  the  “American  Agricul¬ 
turist”  in  its  present  position  has  lined  up  with  the 
crooks  and  the  high-handed  robbers  who  have  so 
long  fattened  like  parasites  upon  the  farmer.  He 
who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me!"  The  farmers 
are  in  desperate  earnest  in  their  battle  for  fairer 
market  rights,  and  they  know  what  to  do  to  those 
who  get  in  their  way. 


Brevities. 

The  great  London  fur  sales  will  be  given  up  this 
year. 

Good  points  for  the  screech  owl — he  destroys  mice 
and  English  sparrows. 

Give  the  poultry  shade.  A  field  of  corn  or  sunflowers 
gives  them  what  they  need. 

Almost  all  the  agricultural  shows  in  England  will 
be  given  up  this  year  on  account  of  the  war. 

Tiie  government  of  British  India  has  prohibited  the 
export  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  oue  year. 

Try  to  save  some  of  the  Hairy  vetch  seed  if  you  have 
the  crop  growing.  The  war  in  Europe  shuts  off  the 
foreign  supply  and  prices  will  be  out  of  sight. 

The  Swedes  are  working  ut  the  problem  of  utilizing 
muck  or  peat  to  take  the  place  of  coal.  They  have  a 
new  process  of  watering  and  then  baking  the  peat. 

The  Filipinos  are  not  only  learning  to  play  baseball 
but  they  eat  apples.  During  1914  nearly  2,500,000 
pounds  of  apples  were  sent  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
demand  has  only  begun. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  gas  in  a  silo  try  the 
lighted  lantern  test.  Lower  the  lantern  down  into  the 
silo.  If  the  flame  goes  out,  keep  out  of  that  silo  until 
the  air  has  been  well  stirred  up.  The  same  test  is 
used  for  a  deep  well. 

Here  is  a  true  statement  from  Massachusetts :  “The 
modern  42-centimeter  gun  may  be  some  weapon  of  de¬ 
struction,  but  it  has  nothiug  on  a  Massachusetts  frost 
iu  the  latter  part  of  May.”  The  man  who  sent  it  says 
the  frost  “killed  everything  except  the  woodpile.”  W  hat 
proportion  of  farmers  had  the  woodpile? 

One  of  our  readers  tells  us  how  iu  former  years  he 
could  obtain  considerable  stable  manure  for  the  haul¬ 
ing.  It  came  from  a  factory  stable.  Now  the  manure 
is  all  burned  under  the  factory  boiler.  This  is  to  save 
a  little  fuel  and  also  to  prevent  fly  breeding.  The  one 
thing  about  this  housefly  nuisance  which  must,  get  into 
the  public  mind  is  that  flies  breed  iu  horse  manure  and 
rarely  in  other  forms  of  filth.  If  the  horse  manure  can 
be  handled  so  that  flies  are  kept  away  from  it  there  will 
be  but  few  young  flies  hatched  out. 
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Finishing  Poultry  for  the  Market. 

A  Statement  of  New  York  Conditions. 

Part  IV. 

TURKEYS. — After  the  rush  of  chickens  to  the  cen¬ 
tralizing  plants  in  the  Fall,  the  turkeys  begin  to  move, 
and,  while  no  one  has  successfully  fed  the  turkeys  on 
the  battery  coop  plan,  yet  they  are  handled  in  large 
quantities  in  the  plant,  but  killed  immediately  after  be¬ 
ing  received  from  farmers  and  shippers  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  territories.  The  handling  of  the  turkey  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  handling  of  the  chickens.  The 
principal  markets  prefer  the  dry-cooled  and  dry-packed 
poultry,  and  the  United  States  government  Department 
of  Agriculture  recommends  the  dry-cooling  system  as 
the  best  yet  developed. 

DUCKS  ANI)  GEESE. — In  some  sections  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Iowa  large  quantities  of  ducks  and  geese 
are  fed.  These  birds  are  fed  in  pens  in  the  open,  plenty 
of  straw  being  kept  for  their  tramping  on  and  plenty 
of  sun,  and  the  water  kept  in  the  troughs  in  the  pens. 
The  section  in  and  about  Watertown,  Wis.,  is  noted 
for  its  fat  geese,  the  birds  coming  from  this  section  in 
some  instances  weighing  as  high  as  80  pounds  each.  In 
the  specially  fat  geese  the  liver  is  of  abnormal  size  and 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Hebrews,  who 
pay  a  big  price  for  goose  livers.  The  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  in  duck  raising  and  fattening  has  taken  place 
on  Long  Island.  The  farmers  are  located  in  and 
about  Eastport  and  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ducks  are  hatched  out  and  fattened 
each  season.  These  young  Spring  ducks  weigh  when 
dressed,  from  four  to  seven  pounds  each  and  are  of 
extremely  fine  quality. 

SOUTHERN  POULTRY. — The  poultry  in  the 
South  when  delivered  by  the  farmers  to  the  shippers 
as  a  rule,  is  not  fnt,  and  stations  located  at  such  points 
as  Nashville  have  made  a  wonderful  showing  in  the  fat¬ 
tening  of  the  poultry  received.  Poultry  direct  from  the 
Southern  farms  sells  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound 
less  than  the  poultry  from  the  more  favored  section  in 
the  corn  belt,  but  this  poultry  now  brings,  after  being 
fed,  fully  as  much  money  as  Illinois,  Indiana  or  Ohio 
birds.  Texas,  during  the  last  10  years,  has  developed 
into  the  best  turkey  State  in  the  Union.  At  Cuero, 
Yokum,  Temple,  Waco,  Dallas,  Dennison  and  Wichita 
Falls  large  warehouses  and  refrigerators  have  been 
equipped  for  the  handling  of  the  turkey  crop,  which 
this  year  will  amount  to  about  800  carloads  of  20,000 
pounds  each. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING. — The  marketing  of 
dressed  poultry  by  the  large  packing  house  interests  of 
Chicago  is  very  largely  done  through  their  own  branch 
houses  and  the  system  has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  ship  poultry  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  to  Alas¬ 
ka,  South  America,  England  and  South  Africa.  The 
English  market  for  years  has  taken  a  big  number  of 
milk-fed  chickens  weighing  from  2%  to  8%  pounds 
each.  The  small  shipper  or  the  shipper  who  has  no 
outlet  of  his  own,  ships  his  poultry  to  commission  mer¬ 
chants  located  in  the  large  cities  who  make  a  specialty 
of  handling  dressed  poultry.  As  a  rule  these  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  have  become  very  well  off  financially 
while  the  small  shipper  and  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
who  have  been  forced  to  patronize  them  have  not 
fared  nearly  so  well. 

COMMISSION  ABUSES— The  method  of  handling 
dressed  poultry  consigned  to  commission  merchants  in 
New  York  City  at  the  present  time  is  identically  the 
same  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  shipper  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commission  man  who  very  often  reports 
the  poultry  as  arriving  in  bad  order,  in  fact  using  every 
excuse  conceivable  for  returning  the  lowest  possible 
price.  During  the  rush  of  shipments  to  the  New  York 
markets  in  the  season  1918  for  the  Thanksgiving  holi¬ 
day,  fully  80%  of  the  poultry  received  was  reported  to 
the  shippers  as  arriving  out  of  condition.  A  shipper 
named  Ziegler  located  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  who  shipped 
two  carloads  of  poultry  to  New  \rork,  was  informed 
that  the  poultry  arrived  in  very  bad  order.  After  an 
investigation  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  health  offi¬ 
cers  in  New  York  City  had  been  bribed  to  issue  a  cer¬ 
tificate  condemning  the  poultry  and  then  permitting  a 
large  amount  of  the  poultry  to  be  sold.  This  inspector 
was  discharged  by  the  health  authorities  and  prose¬ 
cuted,  but  it  shows  to  what  extent  commission  mei’- 
ehants  handling  dressed  poultry  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  may  go  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  producers 
and  shippers. 


The  Power  of  Pen  and  Ink. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  readers  who 
ask  what  they  can  do  to  help  in  the  campaign  for 
better  marketing  facilities  and  a  fairer  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  We  call  their  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  was  written  to  the  editor  of  a 
paper  in  New  York.  It  might  well  have  been  sent  to 
any  one  of  a  dozen  trade  and  farm  papers  printed  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  do  them  far  more  good  than 
a  dose  of  medicine : 

Although  not  residents  of  New  York  State  we  never¬ 
theless  felt  much  concerned  over  the  new  Department 
<>f  Foods  and  Markets  established  in  that  State  because 
the  work  of  this  department  is,  we  believe,  going  to 
point  the  way  to  something  better  in  the  solution  of 
the  marketing  problem  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Reforms  are  needed,  and  none  knows  this  better  than 
the  producers  of  peaches  and  other  perishable  produce. 

The  writer  has  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  and  has  not  failed  to  note  a  dis¬ 
position  on  your  part  to  antagonize  any  campaign  or 


legislation  which  might  curtail  in  any  way  the  present 
high-handed  methods  of  the  middlemen.  We  do  not 
condemn  middlemen  indiscriminately  for  we  have  many 
good  friends  among  commission  men  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  cities.  These  men  we  know  to  be  honest,  up¬ 
right  and  unimpeachable  in  character,  but  too  often 
they  are  forced  by  a  system  which  we  know  they  do 
not  approve  to  lower  business  standards. 

We  wish  to  state  frankly  that  we  do  not  approve  of 
your  attack  on  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
and  upon  the  new  head  of  this  department.  Our  feel¬ 
ings  on  this  subject  are  shared  by  all  of  our  fruit¬ 
growing  neighbors  so  far  as  wc  are  aware.  We  feel 
that  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  man  for  the  place,  and  he  is 
in  position  to  get  his  findings  before  the  public  as  no 
other  man  in  the  State  of  New  York  would  be.  Pub¬ 
licity  counts  for  a  very  great  deal  in  a  campaign  of  this 
kind.  You  charge  Mr.  Dillon  with  being  a  theorist, 
and  ignorant  on  the  whole  question  of  marketing.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Dillon  knows  entirely  too  much 
about  the  question  to  suit  you  and  others  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  discredit  him.  You  may  an  well  give  up  the 
fight  so  far  as  influencing  producers  is  concerned ;  they 
know  Mr.  Dillon  to  he  a  man  who  has  championed  their 
rights  for  years  and  they  are  with  him  in  this  fight. 

You  ask  us  to  help  increase  your  subscription  list. 
We  do  not  feel  like  imposing  on  our  friends  so  long  as 
you  feci  it  your  duty  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
middlemen,  be  he  right  or  wrong,  and  work  against 
all  measures  instigated  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer. 

Sleepy  Creek,  W.  Va.  s.  n.  fttlton. 

We  regard  that  as  a  model  letter.  Mr.  Fulton  does 
not  bluster  or  threaten  or  bluff.  There  is  no  mistak¬ 
ing  what  he  says,  and  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
anyone  can  frighten  or  drive  him  from  his  convictions. 
Here  is  a  strong  man  with  power  and  reserve  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  who  has  the  cour¬ 
age  to  drive  his  convictions  home.  That  is  the  sort  of  a 
letter  which  counts.  It  is  just  what  these  papers  that 
are  side-stepping  or  fighting  the  85-cent  dollar  and  the 
marketing  proposition  need.  A  letter  like  that,  fired 
right  into  them,  is  like  one  of  these  big  modern  shells 
plumped  right  into  a  fortress  and  exploded. 


The  Country’s  Fruit  Crop. 

General  State  Estimates. 

In  Hampshire  County  and  neighboring  territory,  the 
peach  crop  will  be  rather  light,  varying  from  none  at 
all  to  a  fairly  good  crop,  according  to  the  local  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  orchard.  Further  south  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  prospects  are  much  better.  The  prospects 
are  for  a  fair  crop  of  apples.  Some  trees  will  bear  very 
heavily,  others  moderately  or  none  at  all.  Probably  we 
shall  have  considerably  fewer  apples  than  last  year. 
Bush  fruits  suffered  somewhat  from  Winter  injury,  but 
generally  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  in 
low  situations  have  undoubtedly  suffered  from  recent 
frosts.  On  the  whole  we  look  forward  to  a  good  fruit 
crop,  although  not  as  abundant  as  that  of  last  year, 
with  the  exception  of  peaches,  which  were  last  year  a 
complete  failure.  j.  k.  Siiaw. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  and  as  information  has 
come  to  this  office  the  prospects  for  fruit  crops  this 
year  are  excellent.  The  Winter  was  a  little  less  severe 
than  usual,  and  as  a  consequence  peach  trees  in  every 
part  of  the  State  that  I  know  have  escaped  injury  from 
frost.  The  chances  for  other  fruit  are  also  good.  If 
no  serious  mishap  occurs  I  think  without  doubt  the 
State  will  harvest  a  full  crop  along  all  lines. 

R.  I.  Exp.  Station.  a.  e.  stene. 

The  peach  crop  is  splendid.  The  Mayflower  and  a 
few  other  early  ripening  varieties  of  peaches  are  now 
ripe  (June  6)  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  poach 
growing  area  in  this  State.  A  few  cars  of  the  May¬ 
flower — so  the  papers  reported — were  shipped  from 
the  district  south  of  Macon  several  days  ago.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Experiment  Station  (in  middle  Georgia) 
the  Mayflower  and  Victor  varieties  are  just  beginning 
to  ripen — they  are  about  10  days  late  this  season  ;  the 
tree  well  loaded.  The  Elbertas  are  loaded  and  well 
developed  this  season.  The  prospects  are  very  good 
indeed.  We  have  had  good  rains  and  the  crop  is  in 
a  good  condition.  Some  of  the  peach  shippers  estimate 
the  crop  of  peaches  for  Georgia  this  season  at  about 
5,000  cars.  The  plum  crop  is  good,  though  it  has  lit¬ 
tle  commercial  rating  in  this  State.  The  apple  crop 
is  promising;  a  good  many  of  the  varieties  are  well 
loaded.  h.  p.  stuckey. 

Georgia  Exp.  Station. 

The  outlook  for  the  fruit  crop  in  Virginia  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  who  has  made  a  canvass  of  the  situation,  to  be 
about  60%  for  apples  and  83%  for  peaches.  In  this 
immediate  section  of  the  State,  Southern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  prospects  for  apples  are  quite  poor.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  revision  of  the  estimate  will 
decrease  rather  than  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
apple  crop.  The  situation  for  Winesaps  and  Yorks  has 
not  been  extra  good,  while  a  good  crop  of  Pippins  has 
been  reported.  Fire  blight  has  been  unusually  common 
throughout  the  State  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
reduction  of  the  crop  in  many  localities. 

Virginia  Exp.  Station.  H.  L.  price. 

The  strawberry  crop  now  being  harvested  is  light; 
on  account  of  last  year’s  drought  there  was  not  a  full 
stand  of  plants,  and  the  fruit  buds  of  these  plants  did 
not  mature  to  the  best  advantage  except  in  the  best 
managed  plantings  so  the  bloom  was  weak.  Further¬ 
more  abundant  rains  during  the  picking  season  has  ap¬ 
parently  stood  in  the  way  of  perfect  pollination  so 
shipments  will  be  lighter  than  was  anticipated.  The 
prospect  for  other  berries  is  good.  The  peach  crop  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  has  most  of  the  fruit 
buds  killed  in  the  Winter,  probably  not  above  two  per 
cent,  setting  fruit.  This  cuts  very  little  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  crop  to  be  shipped  as  the  large  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  are  mostly  in  the  southern  one-third  of 
the  State.  In  the  southern  section  from  which  peaches 
will  be  shipped  prospects  are  good  for  a  fine  well 
grown  crop  which  promises  to  be  of  fine  quality.  Ben 
Davis  apple  orchards  which  were  mostly  heavily  loaded 
last  year,  have  set  a  very  light  crop.  Gano,  which 
goes  in  the  same  type,  also  has  a  light  set.  Since 
these  varieties  form  the  larger  part  of  our  plantings, 
the  crop  as  a  whole  for  the  State  will  be  less  than  half 
of  that  of  last  year.  Jonathans  on  an  average  set  a 
heavier  crop  in  this  State  than  they  did  last  year. 
Twig  blight  is  developing  to  an  unusual  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  so  that  crop  of  Jonathans  will  be  reduced  some¬ 
what  by  this  disease.  The  Jonathan  crop,  however, 
should  be  somewhat  heavier  than  last  year.  York  Im¬ 


perial,  Grimes,  Winesap  and  other  varieties  generally 
have  a  fair  crop — not.  heavy.  On  the  whole,  present 
estimates  place  the  apple  crop  at  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  last  year’s  yield  for  the  State. 

Missouri  Agricultural  College.  ,r.  c.  WHITTEN.  . 

The  general  prospect  for  apples  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  at  the  present  time  is  fully  50%  of  a  full  crop. 
The  chief  unfavorable  influence  has  been  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  fire  blight,  which  in  some  places  has 
greatly  reduced  the  crop  prospects.  In  the  case  of 
peaches,  the  present  prospects  are  from  90  to  100% 
of  a  full  crop.  The  prospect  in  peaches  is  for  a  fuller 
and  more  general  crop  than  we  have  had  for  the  last 
eight  years.  In  regard  to  the  other  fruits,  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  reliable  estimate  at  the 
present  time.  j.  p.  stewaut. 

Pa.  Agricultural  College. 

The  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  a  very  heavy 
peach  crop.  Practically  every  peach  tree  in  the  State 
is  set  full  of  fruit.  Unless  some  accident  occurs  to  thin 
the  crop  or  thinning  is  religiously  practiced,  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  under-sized  fruit  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
market.  The  past  three  weeks  have  not  been  favorable 
to  the  peach  crop  and  I  look  for  a  heavy  June  drop, 
especially  on  those  orchards  that  have  not  been  sprayed. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  of  an  epidemic  of  brown  rot 
which  may  cut  the  fruit  down  considerably.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  all  reports,  the  apple  crop  seems  to  be  good,  al¬ 
though  during  the  past  10  days  we  have  been  receiving 
a  good  many  reports  of  fire  blight  and  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  trouble  this  may  do  to  the  present  crop. 
However,  I  rather  look  for  a  large  apple  crop.  Pear 
crop  is  small,  practically  nothing  but  Kieffors.  We 
have  no  plums  to  speak  of.  The  grape  prospects  are 
good.  c.  A.  MC  CUE. 

Delaware  Exp.  Station. 

We  expect  a  big  crop  of  fruit  from  all  sections  of  the 
State,  so  far  as  I  know  at  this  time.  Of  course  the 
apple  crop  has  been  reduced  by  virtue  of  an  excessive 
outbreak  of  blight,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  will  have 
much  effect  upon  the  final  output,  as  in  many  cases 
the  blight  serves  to  thin  the  fruit  in  the  proper  way. 
All  reports  1  have  indicate  a  very  large  crop  of  peach¬ 
es,  and  to  date  the  crop  is  looking  well. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station.  t.  r.  symons. 

Roughly  I  should  say  that  we  will  have  about  25  to 
80%  less  of  a  crop  than  last  year.  In  some  sections 
of  the  State,  especially  through  the  southern  part,  the 
apples  have  bloomed  heavy  again,  indicating  a  full 
crop,  other  sections  it  is  quite  spotted,  some  orchards 
practically  none.  During  the  past  week  we  have  had 
some  severe  frosts  and  some  freezes.  At  the  college 
we  have  lost  practically  all  of  our  fruit,  while  in  some 
of  the  higher  lands  they  were  uninjured.  This  will 
produce  again  a  spotted  condition  over  the  State  low¬ 
ering  the  estimate  I  had  made  on  the  crop,  but  just 
how  much  I  cannot  say.  j.  h.  gourley. 

New  Hampshire  Exp.  Station. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  State  promises  a  fair  crop. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  it  was  estimated  at  65  to  70%. 
Twig  blight,  however,  is  quite  serious  over  large  por¬ 
tions  of  our  territory,  and  this  may  result  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  lessening  of  that  estimate.  The  outlook  for 
plums  is  very  favorable;  peaches,  perhaps  85%.  In 
some,  sections  of  the  State,  including  this  immediate 
vicinity,  the  peaches  have  been  completely  destroyed, 
but  in  others,  the  prospects  are  quite  promising.  Straw¬ 
berries  have  given  an  excellent  crop  this  year,  but  the 
quality  has  been  injured  by  the  frequent  rains  which 
have  softened  the  berries.  c.  w.  mathews. 

Kentucky  Exp.  Station. 

Peaches  have  every  promise  of  being  nearly  a  full 
crop  although  in  some  orchards  the  yellow  fruit  did  not 
set  as  heavy  and  will  require  very  little  thinning,  while 
the  white  fruit  is  very  heavily  set  and  from  present  in¬ 
dications  will  require  considerable  thinning  in  order  to 
bring  the  fruit  up  to  good  marketable  size.  There  was 
a  heavy  bloom  of  apples,  but  from  present  indications 
there  were  large  quantities  that  failed  to  set  fruit,  and 
we  think  the  result  will  be  not  more  than  a  moderate 
Crop.  JOHN  R.  BARNES. 

Connecticut. 

There  has  been  some  injury  to  apples  from  the  attacks 
of  aphis,  and  considerable  injury  to  apples  and  pears 
by  the  “blight”  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  In  spite  of 
some  injury  of  this  sort,  however,  the  prospects  are  for 
a  large  crop  of  all  trees  fruits,  with  possibly  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  pears,  which  bloomed  full  but  set  a  light 
crop  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  of  small  fruits  are  also  good,  at  the  present 
time.  M.  A.  BRAKE. 

New  Jersey  Station. 


Government  Crop  Reports. 


The  Crop  Estimating  Bureau  places  the  area  in  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  at  400,169,000  acres;  Spring,  19,248,000,  a 
total  of  59,417,000  for  all  wheat,  11  per  cent,  area  more 
than  last  year.  The  percentage  outlook  June  1  was 
85.8  on  Winter,  and  94.9  on  Spring,  an  average  of 
88.2  on  all  wheat,  or  5.5  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
Based  on  the  estimates  and  final  results  of  other  years, 
these  figures  indicate  a  wheat  crop  of  950,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  or  69,000,000  more  than  last  year.  The  bug  and 
fly  danyige  to  Winter  wheat  in  Kansas  and  Missouri 
have  apparently  cut  15,000,000  bushels  from  the  yield. 

Oats,  with  an  average  percentage  of  104.6,  promises 
1,288, 000,000  bushels. 

There  are  7,398,000  acres  in  barley ;  outlook,  97.9 
per  cent.;  probable  yield  197,000,000  bushels. 

The  States  having  a  Winter  wheat  outlook  90  per 
cent,  or  above  are:  Washington,  99;  Idaho,  98;  Ore¬ 
gon,  97;  Nebraska,  96;  New  York,  94;  Texas,  93; 
Montana,  91 ;  and  California,  Iowa  and  Ohio,  90. 
Other  important  States  are:  Michigan  and  North  Car¬ 
olina,  87;  Oklahoma,  85;  Maryland  and  Virginia,  84; 
Pennsylvania,  88 ;  Illinois,  82 ;  Indiana  and  Kansas, 
81 ;  Missouri,  71. 

Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 


Exports  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
ing  June  5  and  since  July  1  were: 

Week. 

Wheat,  bu .  3,448,000 

Corn,  bu .  486,000 

Oats,  bu .  1,455,000 

Flour,  bbls .  197,000 

Stocks  in  store  were,  in  thousands 


for  week  end- 


Since  July  1. 
295,028,000 
38,010,000 
86,466,000 
13,035,000 
of  bushels : 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

New  \rork  . . 

269 

1,396 

Chicago  . 

4,911 

3,514 

Duluth  . 

175 

115 

Baltimore  . . , 

669 

565 

Philadelphia 

.  1,048 

201 

1*61 

Minneapolis 

181 

471 

Buffalo  . 

.  1,714 

1,179 

1,060 

Kansas  City 

1,099 

305 

832 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  Prayer  for  Light. 

Lord  God  of  peace  and  war, 

Thy  presence  we  implore! 

Descend  from  heights  afar 
And  lead  us  as  of  yore ! 

The  nations  stagger,  blind 
And  perishing  in  night; 

O  let  us  once  more  find 
The  long  delaying  light ! 

Deal  gently  with  our  sin, 

Deal  gently  with  our  grief, 

Thou  Who  has  shut  us  in 
This  plane  of  unbelief ; 

Thou  Who  hast  spread  a  veil 
Before  our  mortal  eyes, 

So  that  earth’s  noblest  fail 
Thy  way  to  recognize ! 

Thy  pity  we  invoke 

Upon  our  darkness  here; 

O  lift  the  battle  smoke 
And  let  Thy  light  appear! 

— M.  E.  Buhler  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

For  sour  cream  biscuits,  sift  together 
one  quart  of  flour,  one  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
soda.  Mix  quickly  into  those  ingredients 
one  cupful  each  of  buttermilk  and  sour 
cream.  Handle  quickly,  shape  into  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  bake  at  once. 

* 

Cold  raw  weather  in  May.  has  been 
very  discouraging  to  little  chicks.  One 
family  of  fluffy  babies  hatched  from  eggs 
of  famous  ancestry  caused  some  anxiety 
one  chilly  morning,  as  they  were  in  an 
outside  coop  under  the  care  of  an  absent- 
minded  hen,  so  a  rubber  hot-water  bot¬ 
tle  was  filled,  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
placed  in  the  coop.  A  few  minutes 
taught  those  36-hours’  old  Reds  where  to 
warm  their  feet,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  them  standing  on  the  warm  bottle 
preening  their  tiny  feathers.  After  that 
we  heated  bricks,  wrapping  them  in  pa¬ 
per;  both  hen  and  chicks  enjoyed  these 
radiators,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  a 
little  chick  leaning  against  the  warm 
brick,  like  a  boy  leaning  against  a  fence. 
No  doubt  other  hen  women  have  tried 
these  expedients,  though  they  were  novel 
to  us. 

* 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  a 
Chinese  lady  refers  to  the  Chinese  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  peach  flower.  In  China 
the  plum  blossom  is  the  emblem  of  fem¬ 
inine  virtue  while  the  peach  blossom  is 
the  direct  opposite.  For  this  reason  pink, 
the  ordinary  name  being  peach  flower 
color,  is  used  sparingly,  and  would 
not  be  worn  by  a  woman  of  refinement, 
while  a  peach  tree  would  not  be 
planted  near  the  courtyard  of  rooms 
occupied  by  women.  On  the  other 
hand  she  continues :  “Peach  wands 
are  supposed  to  be  especially  useful  to 
beat  off  all  evil  spirits,  only  they  must 
be  plucked  during  a  solar  eclipse  and  a 
hole  bored  through  one  end  for  hanging 
up  by,  during  a  lunar  eclipse,  which  per¬ 
haps  accounts  for  their  fewness,  as  dur¬ 
ing  those  times  in  the  old  days  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  generally  busily  occupied  in 
beating  gongs  and  firing  off  crackers  to 
drive  away  the  heavenly  dogs  which  were 
supposed  to  be  devouring  those  luminar¬ 
ies,  and  no  one  had  time  to  think  of 
making  peach  wands!  The  lucky  posses¬ 
sor  of  an  efficacious  peach  wand  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  night  with 
it  under  his  pillow  in  full  confidence  that 
no  evil  spirits  can  harm  him !” 

* 

Two  recipes  published  by  us  in  the 
past  are  in  demand  again  each  year,  as 
soon  as  preserving  time  comes.  The  first 
of  these  is  “or-ra-cur,”  sent  us  many 
years  ago  by  “Aunt  Rachel,”  a  valued 
Wisconsin  correspondent,  who  has  now 
passed  away.  This  calls  for  five  pounds 
of  red  currants,  stemmed  and  washed, 
five  pounds  of  sugar,  juice  and  grated 
rinds  of  three  oranges,  one  pound  of 
raisins,  stoned  and  chopped.  Boil  all 
together  for  20  minutes,  and  put  away  in 
jelly  glasses.  The  other  recipe  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  strawberries  and  pineapple, 
which  to  our  taste  is  the  most  delicious 
of  all  preserves.  Wash  and  hull  the 
strawberries ;  peel  and  shred  the  pine¬ 
apple,  removing  the  “eyes.”  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  quart  of  shredded  pineapple, 
two  quarts  strawberries  and  three  quarts 
sugar ;  the  pineapple  and  sugar  should 


stand  together  two  hours  before  adding 
the  berries.  Then  heat  in  the  preserving 
kettle,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  boil 
steadily  for  20  minutes.  Red  raspberries 
may  be  used  with  pineapple  in  the  same 
way. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Quaker  collar  and  cuff  sets  consist  of 
a  deep  round  collar  and  pointed  turn¬ 
back  cuffs  of  sheer  organdie.  They  cost 
from  44  to  75  cents. 

Boys’  washable  hats  for  Summer  wear 
are  made  of  linen,  duck  and  Palm  Beach 
cloth  ;  they  cost  from  39  cents  up.  Some 
are  all  white,  others  colored,  or 
white  crown  with  colored  brim.  The 
average  small  boy  is  quite  destructive 
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The  Rural  Patterns 


|  In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  | 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8661 — Shirred  Dress 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  16  and  18 
years. 


8671 — Jumper  Dress, 
34  to  44  bust. 


8657  —  Gown  with  | 
Gathered  or  Plaited  1 
Skirt,  34  to  42  bust.  1 
Adapted  to  Rordered  I 
Goods  or  Flouncing.  | 
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to  a  straw  hat,  but  these  fabric  hats 
look  smart,  launder  well,  and  always 
look  new  after  a  visit  to  the  tub. 

Silk  gloves  are  made  for  men’s  Sum¬ 
mer  wear  in  gray  and  champagne  color, 
75  cents  plain,  or  $1.25  with  black 
stitching  on  the  back. 

Silk  and  cotton  China  silk  is  a  light¬ 
weight  but  lustrous  fabric  suitable  for 
waist  linings,  princess  slips  and  the 
foundation  of  Summer  gowns.  It  comes 
in  a  great  variety  of  colors,  white  and 
black ;  width  36  inches,  24  or  29  cents 
a  yard. 

Laces  for  middy  blouses,  with  tagged 
ends  are  10,  15  and  25  cents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  width.  Dark  blue,  red  and  white 
are  the  standard  colors,  but  in  some 


widths  they  are  sand,  khaki,  gray  and 
pink  also. 

Khaki  trousers  for  boys  from  10  to  18 
years  are  95  cents.  They  are  well  cut, 
with  patch  pockets  and  brass  buckles  at 
the  waist,  being  the  military  or  sport 
style.  The  material  is  stout  and  firm,  a 
nice  shade  of  brown  as  well  as  the  lighter 
colors. 

Madagascar  hats  for  boys  are  made  of 
a  firm  fabric  of  unbleached  color,  prob¬ 
ably  palm  fibre,  rather  like  smooth  sack¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  stiff  even  finish  like  pan¬ 
ama.  They  are  made  wTitb  drooping  or 
turned-up  brim,  and  are  good-looking 
and  serviceable;  price  85  cents. 

.Tune  is  the  month  of  wash-goods  sales, 
when  the  big  stores  sell  out  cotton  ma¬ 
terials  ready  for  Fall  stocks.  Fercales 
from  eight  to  15  cents  a  yard  are  among 
the  most  useful  materials  for  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  regular  wear,  for  girls,  and  for 
boys’  waists.  Solid-colored  percale  of 
excellent  quality  comes  in  light  and  dark 
blue,  pink,  lavender  and  tan,  at  12^ 
cents  a  yard.  This  solid  colored  percale 
is  often  useful  for  piping  and  bands  of 
trimming,  combined  with  striped  or  fig¬ 
ured  goods,  and  it  makes  pretty  dresses. 
The  plain  tan-colored  percale  is  very 
nice  for  children’s  clothes.  All  the  stores 
are  now  selling  silk  and  cotton  ratine 
at  great  reductions,  from  15  to  18  cents 
a  yard.  Voiles  begin  at  12*4  cents  a 
yard,  at  24  cents  there  are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  styles,  fine  and  sheer,  in  awning  or 
narrow  stripes,  checks  and  figures. 
Among  the  heavier  cottons  suitable  for 
outing  dresses,  jackets,  suits  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes  are  Devonshire  cloth,  over¬ 
land  cloth,  kindergarten  cloth,  galatea, 
poplin,  mercerized  pongee,  and  cotton 
gabardine. 

Japanese  grass  rugs  are  plain  on  one 
side,  with  oriental  figures  on  the  other,  a 
number  of  colors  being  made.  They  are 
very  firm  in  texture,  suitable  for  hard 
wear.  They  begin  at  95  cents  for  rugs 
27x54  inches;  6x9  feet  $3.89.  Chinese 
matting  in  a  number  of  colors  was  $5.89 
for  a  roll  of  40  yards. 

Pretty  little  sweaters  of  fine  Shetland 
wool,  for  children  up  to  four  years  are 
$1.95.  They  are  either  in  one  color  or 
with  contrasting  trimming.  Children’s 
stockings  of  white  silk  and  wool  mix¬ 
ture  have  woven  suspenders  attached,  and 
cost  35  cents  a  pair,  up  to  four-year  size. 


The  Joys  of  Spring  Cleaning. 

Does  some  woman  hold  up  her  hands 
and  say:  “There’s  no  such  a  thing!”? 
Perhaps  so.  Yet  many  find  a  pleasure 
in  turning  everything  over1,  and  thus  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  where  articles,  not  often 
used,  but  occasionally  much  needed,  are 
located.  Of  course  every  housewife  is 
expected  to  say  on  the.  minute,  where 
such  things  are  to  be  found,  and  who 
does  not  enjoy  being  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  when  the  members  of  the  family 
demand  to  know  where  anything  is,  be  it 
last  winter’s  mittens,  or  the  garden  seeds 
for  immediate  use? 

Then  there  is  the  joy  of  having  things 
spanny  clean,  with  the  smell  of  the  sweet 
outdoor  air  on  all  bedding,  clothing  and 
curtains.  When  a  room  is  newly  clean, 
we  like  to  go  and  look  at  it  again,  and 
gloat  over  its  freshness. 

Possibly  some  stirring  woman  enjoys 
being  the  first  to  finish  her  Spring  renova¬ 
tions.  “Emulation  is  the  soul  of  trade.” 
Maybe  it  is  the  soul  of  woman’s  work, 
sometimes.  But  the  joy  that  came  to  me 
one  day  was  not  connected  with  the 
house  itself.  I  was  tired  and  did  not 
feel  ambitious  that  morning,  but  knew 
that  the  work  ought  to  be  pushed  along. 
It  was  an  unfinished  room  where  much 
needed  to  be  picked  over  and  packed 
away,  and  it  was  a  dusty  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  too,  so  I  opened  the  wide  door,  and 
started  in  to  work.  The  open  door  not 
only  let  out  dust,  but  let  in  “the  wine  of 
mountain  air,”  and  the  music  of  my 
bird  neighbors. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  showery  day,  and 
I  have  thought  that  birds  sing  all  the 
better  when  the  sun  is  hidden.  Ever  no¬ 
tice  it?  If  you  have  you  can  work  out 
your  own  “moral.”  The  little  warbling 
vir^o  whose  mate  builds  a  nest  every 
year  near  the  top  of  our  corner  maple, 
was  full  of  contentment  as  he  always 
seems  to  be.  He  never  wearies  of  purl¬ 
ing  over  that  cheery  song,  and  we  never 
weary  of  hearing  him.  Occasionally  we 
see  him  but  just  now  he  seems  busy 


A  Handy  Outdoor  Paint 

It  is  wonderfully  tough  and 
waterproof  and  will  stand 
hardest  service  on  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  ready 
roofings,  outside 
iron  and  wood. 

It  is  sold  ready  for  use 
at  a  very  low  price. 

BARRETT  MFG.  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 


Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Birmingham 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 
Seattle 


Presses 


We  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest.  Our 
Presses,  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  etc., 
are  ‘ ‘the  standard. ’ ’ 

BOOMER  &B0SCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
312  W.Waler  St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

Established  1872. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from 
apples  than  any  other  and 
a  BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple-but- 
tor  cookers,  vinegar  genera¬ 
tors,  filters,  etc.  Fully  guaran. 
teed.  Write  for  catalog. 

BYDKAULIO  PRESS  MFG. 

137  Lincoln  Ave..  Mt.  Gilead,  GmU, 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  8t„  New  York, 


N.  Y. 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profit 


Thirty  years’  experL 
ence  enables  us  to 
give  you  all  th^ 
information  you- 
need  for  cider  making 


Write  for 
FREE 

^Booklet 
Today 


E.B.VflNATTfl  &C0-.624-F  Hudson  Terminal.  N.Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls  Pa. 


WELL  dpaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Great  Many 
•  •  of  • • 
Our  Readers 

are  doing  some  su  In¬ 
scription  work  for 
us  and  in  return 
we  are  sending  out 
many  useful  arti¬ 
cles  as  Rewards. 
A  postal  card  will 
bring  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  No  expe¬ 
rience  necessary. 
No  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Address 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 

New  York  City 


THE  KURAb  NEW-YORKER 
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watching  the  little  nest,  and  keeps  well 
up  in  the  tree. 

The  oriole  was  shouting  his  opinion 
that  “all's  right  with  the  world,”  and  ap¬ 
parently  had  an  earnest  wish  that  every 
one  should  realize  it.  He  keeps  it  up  all 
around  our  yard,  but  we  know  that  his 
mate  has  suspended  her  strongly-woven 
nest  on  the  swaying,  slender  tip  of  a 
bough  of  the  big  elm  across  the  street, 
where  our  neighbors  have  for  years 
watched  the  family  life,  and  loved  the 
hold  and  beautiful  bird.  We  discovered 
the  nest  this  year  because  we  heard  a 
great  scolding  in  that  tree,  and  looking 
across,  we  saw  Mrs.  Oriole  returning  to 
the  gray  pocket  that  she  was  weaving. 
Some  bird  had  disturbed  her,  and  she  was 
defending  her  home.  Some  purple  grac- 
kles  stay  about  here.  They  are  hand¬ 
some  in  their  iridescent  purple  and  blue, 
but  they  are  fond  of  eggs  and  nestlings, 
and  evidently  the  fact  is  known  in  the 
bird  world.  Several  times  we  have  seen 
a  robin  give  one  of  those  graekles  a  hard 
chase,  and  he  was  saying  things  quite  to 
the  discredit  of  that  black  fellow.  An¬ 
other  day,  our  vireos  were  much  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  grackle’s  presence  in  their 
tree. 

The  tiny  yellow  warbler  that  has  a  nest 
each  Spring  somewhere  near  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  between  us  and  the  bridge,  was 
visiting  us,  that  cloudy  day,  as  he  often 
does.  We  expect  to  hear  him  every  Sum¬ 
mer  in  that  region,  as  much  as  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  season  to  come.  His  sharp  lit¬ 
tle  voice  was  a  part  of  my  chorus  all 
day. 

These  three  birds  were  not  uncommon, 
but  that  day  a  visitor  came  that  does  not 
often  stay  with  us.  A  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  joined  the  choir,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  his  song  is  beautiful  and  partly 
because  of  the  novelty  of  his  presence, 
gave  me  even  more  pleasure  than  the 
others.  He  sang  frequently  all  that  day, 
putting  in  some  of  the  extra  notes  that 
surprised  me  so  when  I  first  heard  one 
do  it,  a  few  years  ago.  They  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  adding  phrases  to  the 
regular  song  that  resembles  that  of  the 
robin,  and  these  extra  phrases  vary  with 
different  individuals,  some  being  much 
prettier  than  others.  Then  throughout  the 
day,  a  white-crowned  sparrow  now  and 
then  sweetly  informed  me,  “I  have  plenty 
to  eat  but  have  no  cheese” — at  least  so 
some  one  interprets  it,  and  the  words 
lit  well  to  the  music.  They  seem  to  be 
shy  this  Spring,  and  only  once  have  we 
seen  the  dainty  Northerner  in  our  gar¬ 
den.  He  is  worth  hunting  for  if  one 
has  the  time,  and  if  not,  his  voice  alone 
is  wonderfully  pleasing. 

These  were  my  all-day  choir,  and 
enough  to  keep  me  cheerful,  but  some¬ 
times  a  Maryland  yellowthroat  gave  me 
to  understand  that  there  were  “witches 
here,  witches  here,  witches!”  It  is  a 
sprightly  voice  and  a  pleasant  little  fel¬ 
low  to  think  about  as  I  moved  things 
unpleasant  to  handle.  Then  the  voice  of 
our  rare  Philadelphia  vireo  reached  me 
from  the  riverside  trees,  at  times.  This 
is  the  fourth  season  he  has  returned,  and 
we  are  proud  to  list  him,  as  he  is  not 
often  found  by  Vermont  bird  lovers.  Our 
town  is  favored  in  being  chosen  as  his 
Summer  home.  There  was  another  song 
in  the  same  direction  that  I  felt  doubt¬ 
ful  about.  It  might  be  a  Wilson  warb¬ 
ler,  but  I  would  have  to  see  him  to  be 
sure.  No  time  to  hunt  him  up  now,  but 
there  were  other  days  coming. 

Some  one  has  sajd,  “One  is  scarcely 
sensible  of  fatigue  while  he  marches  to 
music.  The  very  stars  are  said  to  make 
harmony  as  they  revolve  in  their  spheres. 
Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheerfulness, 
altogether  past  calculation  its  powers  of 
endurance.”  So  then,  I  count  one  of 
the  joys  of  Spring  cleaning  to  be  the  mu¬ 
sic  furnished  us  while  we  work,  and 
furnished  “without  money  and  without 
price.”  E.  F.  M. 


Canning  Questions. 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  canning 
cherries,  crab  apple  and  grape  jelly,  also 
state  if  jellies  will  keep  in  pint  Mason 
jars  with  only  rubber  and  cover?  AVe 
have  many  Sockel  pear  trees  and  last 
season  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  were  left  on  the  trees.  I  trust 
some  of  your  readers  may  suggest  a  way 
of  canning.  E.  B.  s. 

Canned  Cherries. — Stem  and  wash  the 
cherries;  put  in  quart  jars.  Pack  them 
solid,  but  without  bruising.  Prepare  a 
syrup  by  melting  two  cups  of  sugar  in 
one  quart  of  water,  letting  it  come  to  the 


boil,  and  skimming  off  any  scum  that 
forms  on  top.  Pour  syrup  into  jars  of 
fruit,  filling  carefully  so  as  to  destroy 
air  bubbles.  Set  jars  on  boards  or  false 
bottom  in  a  wash-boiler,  containing  water 
enough  to  come  more  than  half  way  up 
jars.  Lay  covers  on  jars,  move  boiler 
over  fire,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Let 
the  fruit  cook  about  10  minutes  after 
water  boils,  then  remove  and  seal.  Have 
some  boiling  syrup  to  fill  up  any  jars 
that  have  shrunk  down.  Sterilize  jars 
and  lids  before  using,  and  have  new  rub¬ 
bers,  sterilized  with  boiling  water. 

Crabapple  Jelly. — Wash  the  fruit,  cut 
in  halves  or  quarters.  Put  in  granite  or 
porcelain-lined  preserve  kettle,  and  for 
three  pounds  of  apples  add  one  pint  of 
water.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  until  ap¬ 
ples  are  in  rags.  Allow  juice  to  drip 
through  a  double  thickness  of  cheesecloth 
or  flannel  jelly  bag.  Do  not  squeeze,  or 
jelly  will  be  cloudy.  Measure  juice,  boil 
20  minutes,  and  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  heated  granulated  sugar,  boil  five  min¬ 
utes,  skim  and  turn  into  glasses  that 
have  been  dipped  into  scalding  water  and 
placed  on  a  wet  cloth. 

Grape  Jelly. — The  grapes  gathered  just 
as  they  begin  to  turn  are  the  best  for 
jelly.  Free  them  from  their  stems  and 
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wash  them,  heat  slowly  ;  cook  them  until 
the  juice  is  well  drawn  out;  turn  into 
a  flannel  bag  and  let  it  drip  without 
pressure;  measure  the  juice,  and,  if  cul¬ 
tivated  grapes  are  used,  allow  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar;  if  the  wild  grape,  al¬ 
low  a  little  more  than  an  equal  measure. 
Heat  the  sugar  (put  in  a  pan  in  the 
oven  and  stir  often)  ;  boil  the  strained 
juice  15  minutes;  skim  and  strain  again 
add  the  sugar,  boil  until  the  surface 
looks  wrinkled,  skim  well  and  turn  into 
glasses. 

Green  Grape  Jelly. — Select  the  grapes 
when  full  grown,  just  before  they  begin 
to  turn  purple.  After  separating  from 
the  stem,  wash,  adding  a  little  water  if 
the  grapes  are  not  very  juicy.  Stew  un¬ 
til  the  skins  are  cooked.  Strain  through 
the  jelly  bag.  Measure  the  juice,  meas¬ 
ure  the  same  amount  of  sugar,  putting 
it  in  the  oven  while  the  juice  is  being 
boiled.  The  boiling  will  take  half  an 
hour.  Now  add  the  hot  sugar,  which 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  scorch,  boil 
about  five  minutes  longer,  and  then  the 
jelly  should  be  ready  to  pour  in  glasses. 
Jelly  made  from  the  green  grapes  is  solid, 
of  a  delicious  flavor  and  of  a  pretty 
green  tint. 

There  is  no  reason  why  jelly  would  not 
keep  in  jars  as  well  as  in  jelly  glasses, 
only  it  would  not  turn  out  in  a  mold, 
owing  to  shape  of  jar,  and  this  would 
lead  to  some  waste. 

Seckel  pears  are  delicious  in  sweet 
pickle,  canned  or  preserved.  For  can¬ 
ning,  prepare  a  syrup  as  for  cherries. 
Peel  the  fruit,  halve  if  large,  or  leave 
whole ;  put  in  jars,  pour  syrup  over, 
and  cook  like  the  cherries.  They  will 
take  about  40  minutes  boiling  unless  very 
ripe  (which  is  not  desirable)  but  may 
be  tested  with  bi’oom  straw. 

Sweet  Pickle. — The  pears  are  usually 
left  unpeeled  for  this,  but  we  dislike 
the  skin,  and  always  peel  them.  Leave 
whole.  For  seven  pounds  of  pears  use 


four  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  one- 
half  ounce  ginger  root,  one  teaspoonful 
ground  cloves,  two  teaspoonfuls  allspice, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  gi’ound  mace.  Divide  the  spices 
into  four  parts,  and  tie  each  portion  into 
a  little  square  of  muslin,  add  to  sugar 
and  vinegar,  and  bring  all  to  a  boil. 
Then  put  the  fruit  into  the  syrup,  and 
cook  until  it  may  be  pierced  with  a 
broom  splint.  Skim  out  the  fruit,  put 
in  a  crock,  bring  the  syrup  to  a  boil 
again,  and  pour  over  the  fruit.  Many 
recipes  call  for  a  repetition  of  this  nine 
days  in  succession ;  each  day  the  syrup 
is  poured  off,  boiled  and  then  poured 
over  the  fruit  again.  This  gives  a  very 
rich  syrup,  but  we  find  the  pickle  keeps 
well  when  only  syrup  is  only  boiled  twice, 
if  one  prefers  this.  Cover  jar  closely. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. 

My  way  is  to  cut  lai’ge  cucumbers  into 
chunks  but  they  are  most  delicious  and 
will  keep  the  year  around.  Maybe  some¬ 
one  else  will  be  glad  of  it  if  A.  W.  L.  is 
not.  Soak  cucumbers  in  strong  brine 
three  days.  Pour  off  brine  and  freshen 
for  three  days,  changing  water  each  day.- 
Then  slice  in  thick  chunks.  For  each 
seven  pounds  of  cucumbers  take  three 
pounds  sugar,  1  %  pints  vinegar,  one 
ounce  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  all¬ 
spice.  (I  omit  allspice,  not  liking  it.) 
Before  putting  this  mixture  onto  cucum¬ 
bers,  bring  them  to  brisk  boil  in  weak 
vinegar  in  which  put  small  piece  of  alum. 
Then  boil  them  in  spiced  vinegar,  and 
heat  in  it  again  two  following  days,  mak¬ 
ing  them  “Nine-Day  pickles.”  Put  into 
stone  jar  and  cover  with  horseradish 
leaves.  Half  grown  cucumbers  or  over¬ 
grown  ones  can  be  used. 

I  have  seen  your  request  about  sweet 
pickles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  185, 
and  I  think  here  is  a  recipe  that  would 
please  Mrs.  N.  J.  I  and  others  have 
found  it  best  of  all.  The  cucumbers  are 
put  in  salt  and  water,  so  strong  that  an 
egg  will  float  on  it,  for  24  hours.  They 
are  then  taken  up  and  dried  with  a  towel. 
One  quart  of  vinegar  is  boiled  with  one 
pound  sugar,  one  cup  white  small  onions, 
one-half  teaspoonful  whole  pepper,  white 
or  black,  one-half  teaspoonful  whole  must- 
ard,  one-half  teaspoonful  whole  cloves, 
one  stick  cinnamon,  a  little  dill  or  dill  seed 
and  a  piece  of  horseradish.  When  all 
this  boils  pour  over  cucumbers  and  let 
stand  for  10  minutes.  Take  cucumbers 
up  and  boil  vinegar  again  and  pour 
over  them ;  then  let  them  stand  for  two 
days,  after  which  cucumbers  are  again 
taken  up  and  vinegar  boiled  and  skimmed, 
and  when  cold  pour  over  cucumbers. 
White  vinegar  should  be  used,  as  cider 
vinegar  makes  them  dark  in  color.  If 
cucumbers  ai’e  large,  they  are  cut  in 
two,  cleaned  and  salt  put  on  them  in¬ 
stead  of  salt  water ;  larger  ones  are  to  be 
peeled.  They  should  only  stand  with 
salt  over  night.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
boil  vinegar  after  two  days,  but  they 
keep  better.  It  is  also  good  with  only 
v inegai’,  sugar,  onions,  and  pepper,  but 
dill  and  other  flavors  make  it  excellent. 

A.  P. 


Mankind  may  now  be  in  the  dawn  of 
a  fx-esh  phase  of  living  altogether.  It  is 
possible.  The  forces  of  construction  aro 
proportionately  gigantic.  There  was  nev¬ 
er  so  much  clear  and  critical  thought 
in  the  world  as  thei-e  is  now,  never  so 
large  a  body  of  generally  accessible  knowl¬ 
edge  and  suggestion,  never  anything  like 
the  same  breadth  of  outlook,  the  same 
universality  of  imaginative  freedom  *  *  * 
We  find  ourselves,  in  spite  of  quarrels 
and  jealousies  and  conflicts,  helping  and 
serving  in  the  making  of  a  new  world- 
city,  a  newer  State  in  which  all  human 
life  becomes  a  splendid  enterprise,  free 
and  beautiful. — II.  G.  Wells. 
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Prevent  Fly  Eggs 
From  Hatching 

After  exhaustive  tests,  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
have  discovered  Borax  to  be  the 
most  effective  agent  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  hatching  of  fly  eggs. 

20  Mule  Team 
Borax 

— the  same  Borax  you  have 
used  in  your  home  for  years 
L' — w>d  be  found  invaluable 
>n  ridding:  your  premises  of 
■  > J1--  this  pest  if  you  follow  these 
;  ■>.  .a  •;!  simple 

Directions 

Apply  2  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  the  can  of  grar- 
*  T  Tr  bagre,  daily,  through  a  fine 
*  “  sieve  or  flour  sifter.  Apply 

.  in  the  same  way,  10  ounces 
.  »•  •  of  20  MuleTeam  Borax 

to  8  bushels  of 
fresh  manure, 
and  sprinkle 
with2to3gal- 
.  Ions  of  water. 
For  Sale  by 
All 

Dealers 
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DISON 


I  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

1/7/  ?  i'.V.'OM  A  SUMMER’S  NIGHT 

is  cool,  comfortable,  safe,  cheerful. 
The 

ELECTRIC 

WOtt.  LIGHT  PLANT 

MARK 

Makes  it  inexpensive  and  easy  to  install  and 
maintain  the  Genuine  Edison  Electric  Light, 
the  same  as  in  the  large  cities. 

m  Write  TODAY  for  Catalog  M 
EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paiixt  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

‘  DELIVERED  FREE 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


—750  acres;  two  sets  buildings; 
room  good  house;  6-room  hous 
two  silos.  Several  large  barr 
One,  136x160;  one  30x100.  ‘ 

acres  with  dog-tight  fence  f 
For  $8,000.  Part  cash.  HALL’S  FAR 


FARM 

sheep.  For  $8,000.  Part  cash.  Fl  ALL’S  FAI 
AGENCY,  OWEGO,  Tioga  Co.,  NEW  YOI 


3-MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 


the  convenienee  of  a  clean,  Indoor  closet. 

THE  WOLVERINE  CHEMICAL  CLOSET 

makes  it  possible  for  you  to  have  a  toilet  within 
your  home,  no  matter  where  your  house  is  located. 

NO  WATER  OR  SEWER  CONNECTION  REQUIRED 

Absolutely  sanitary.  Guaranteed  odorless. 

Write  DAIL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  838  E.  Main  St.,  Lansing.  Mich. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Waiting  Her  Milk  Turn. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  300,  is  sent  us  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Douglass,  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.  This  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  an  actual  scene  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  and  is  entitled  “Waiting  for  Iler 
Turn.”  It  seems  that  the  board  of  health, 
in  order  to  be  dead  sure  that  milk  is  san¬ 
itary.  insists  that  the  first  few  streams 
shall  be  milked  out  and  not  be  put  into 
the  pail.  That  is  probably  because  these 
first  few  streams  run  freely  with  bacteria. 
Here  we  see  is  an  economical  young  man 
who  is  milking  that  cow.  lie  has  proba¬ 
bly  listened  to  a  professor  at  some  dairy 
institute,  who  has  told  him  of  the  high 
feeding  value  of  milk.  lie  doesn’t  in¬ 
tend  that  those  first  few  streams  shall  be 
wasted  on  the  ground  when  there  is  a 
healthy  dog  unafraid  of  bacteria,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  breakfast,  so  what  is  more 
natural  than  to  milk  those  first  few 


Armstrong,  Beaver,  Clarion,  Crawford, 
Forest,  Greene,  Venango  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

West  Virginia.— Those  portions  of 
Berkely  County  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  infected  premises  are  made  modi¬ 
fied  area  and  the  remainder  of  the  county 
restricted  area. 

\\  isconsin. — Racine  and  Rock  counties 
are  made  free  area. 

The  quarantine  status  in  the  other 
States  is  not  changed. 


A  Good  Old  Cow, 

The  Guernsey  cow  Lily  Bell  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  11352,  now  22  years  old,  was 
raised  by  J.  Arthur  Jones,  of  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  and  purchased  as  a  young  calf  for 
$15  by  the  Canterbury  Shakers,  Canter¬ 
bury,  N.  II.  She  has  proven  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  present  Guernsey  herd.  She 
has  never  had  more  than  one  calf  at  a 
time,  but  has  produced  18  calves,  seven 
of  which  have  been  females,  and  has  53 


Waiting  for  Her  Turn.  Fig.  306. 


streams  right  into  the  dog’s  mouth? 
That’s  a  good  bacteria  trap,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  honest  dog  meat  is  very  much 
more  economical  than  milking  into  the 
dust  of  the  barnyard.  That  is  especially 
true  when  the  dog  is  a  friend  of  your 
youth,  and  you  know  what  it  is  to  have 
his  shaggy  coat  rub  up  against  you  in 
time  of  trouble,  so  that  you  know  that 
old  Rover  will  stand  by  you  through  thick 
and  thin.  Here  is  an  economical  use, 
therefore,  of  these  first  streams  of  milk, 
and  here  is  a  bright  boy  who  falls  in  with 
the  board  of  health  regulation  without 
waste.  And  then  there  is  the  young 
woman  with  a  cup,  her  turn  will  come 
next,  after  Rover  has  consumed  all  the 
thin  milk  and  the  bacteria,  she  will  come 
forward  with  her  cup  and  have  it  filled 
with  the  pure,  unadulterated  lacteal 
fluid.  This  seems  to  be  an  ideal  milk 
arrangement  all  through. 


Live  Stock  Quarantine  Changes. 

In  effect  June  7  the  following  changes 
in  foot-and-mouth  quarantine  will  be 
made : 

Illinois. — Lee  and  Ogle  counties  are 
made  exposed  area.  The  counties  of  Car- 
roll,  DeKalb,  LaSalle,  Logan,  Stephen¬ 
son  and  Whiteside  are  made  restricted 
area.  The  following  counties  are  made 
free  area:  Cass,  Champaign.  Coles.  De¬ 
witt.  Douglas.  Edgar.  Henderson,  Iro¬ 
quois,  Hancock,  Kankakee.  Knox,  Liv¬ 
ingston.  Macon.  Mason,  Manard,  Moul¬ 
trie,  Morgan,  McBonaugh.  Piatt,  Put¬ 
nam,  Rock  Island,  Stark,  Tazewell, 
Woodford  and  Warren. 

Indiana. — All  of  the  State  is  now- 
made  free  area  except  the  Belt  Railroad 
Stock  Yards  at  Indianapolis. 

Kansas. — Those  portions  of  Butler 
County  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of 
infected  premises  are  made  exposed  area, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  county  restrict¬ 
ed  area. 

New  York. — Nassau  County  is  made 
free  area. 

Ohio. — All  of  the  State  is  made  free 
area,  except  the  counties  of  Ashland, 
Auglaize,  Clinton,  Darke,  Defiance,  Erie, 
Greene.  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Huron. 
Knox,  Licking.  Lorain,  Montgomery,  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Paulding,  Preble,  Richland,  San¬ 
dusky.  Seneca,  Summit,  Wayne,  Wood, 
Wyandot  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at 
Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  County.  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  Paulding  counties  are  made  re¬ 
stricted  area.  All  of  Hamilton  County 
is  made  modified  area,  except  the  Union 
Stock  Y'ards  at  Cincinnati. 

Pennsylvania.— Butler  and  Fayette 
counties  are  made  restricted  area.  The 
following  counties  are  made  free  area : 


granddaughters  among  whom  was  the 
show  cow,  Glencoe’s  Bopeep.  She  has  82 
great  granddaughters,  30  grandsons  and 
70  great  grandsons.  One  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  Lily  Bell  of  Canterbury  3d,  has  had 
14  calves.  She  has  never  been  sick  a  day 
in  her  life,  has  never  lost  a  calf  or  had 
any  udder  trouble,  and  is  due  to  calve 
soon.  She  has  always  been  a  persistent 
milker.  When  12  years  old  she  was  given 
a  churn  test  and  produced  an  average  of 
45  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  seven  days 
from  which  was  made  a  trifle  over  24 
pounds  of  butter.  Her  present  physical 
condition  is  remarkable  and  would  do 
credit  to  a  much  younger  cow.  When  in 
the  yard  she  runs  and  frolics  like  a  young 
heifer,  but  at  all  times  maintains  her 
place  as  “mistress”  of  the  herd  against  all 
comers.  Her  later  calves  have  shown  no 
diminution  of  vigor  or  strength  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  advanced  age. 


Ration  for  Work  Horses. 

1.  I  would  like  to  have  the  proportions 
of  a  balanced  ration  for  horses,  com¬ 
posed  of  cracked  corn,  whole  oats,  with 
Alfalfa  meal  or  bran,  or  both,  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  These  seem  to  be  the  prevailing 
feeds  in  this  neighborhood,  but  if  any 
other  combination  would  be  advisable,  in¬ 
cluding  molasses,  I  would  like  to  know 
of  it.  This  is  for  ordinary  farm  work 
horses.  2.  Can  you  recommend  to  me 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  work  on  the  care 
and  cure  of  ordinary  ailments  of  horses. 

New  Jersey.  w.  n.  t. 

1.  What  is  called  a  molasses  feed  for 
horses  is  made  of  about  50%  cut  Alfalfa, 
25%  cracked  corn,  15  to  20%  whole  oats 
and  five  to  10%  molasses,  depending  upon 
its  consistency.  This  makes  a  very  good 
feed  for  farm  horses  but  its  continued 
use  is  not  advisable  as  it  may  cause 
worms.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  feed 
this  molasses  feed  at  noon  only,  and  for 
the  other  two  feeds  give  whole  oats  with 
about  10%  wheat  bran  mixed  with  them. 
With  a  little  good  hay  this  will  make 
a  first-class  ration  which  will  keep  horses 
in  fine  condition.  A  cheaper  ration  could 
be  made  by  grinding  corn,  oats  and  rye 
together,  equal  parts  for  the  night  and 
morning  feeds.  This  makes  a  very  heavy 
feed,  and  horses  should  be  worked  every 
day  when  on  full  rations. 

2.  One  of  the  best  horse  books  for 

farmers  is  “Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Re¬ 
vised  Edition,”  published  by  the  Bepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  is  a  large  cloth-bound  volume  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  best,  experts  in  the  country 
and  covers  the  subject  well.  It  has  been 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  for  65  cents.  c.  s.  G. 


1MITED 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


THE  “ONLY 


mrn 


D 


The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a  skimming;  de¬ 
vice  of  Nickel  Silver  non-rusting;  sections. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  adapted  for  mechan¬ 
ical  cleaning. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a  non-rusting 
guarantee. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a  rustless  bowl 
chamber  liner. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  a  neckbearing 
adjustable  while  running. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  with  medium  sized 
gears,  all  enclosed  and  all  running  in  oil. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  from  whose  bowl  all 
the  cream  can  be  recovered  or  "flushed.” 

The  ONLY  well  known  cream  separator  that 
skims  Nature’s  way — cream  rising  to  top,  skim-milk 
settling  to  bottom. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  to  which  the  crank 
can  be  attached  on  either  side. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  on  which  crank  may 
remain  when  operating  by  pulley  on  opposite  side. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  to  win  a  World’s 
Record  for  closest  skimming. 

The  ONLY  cream  separator  that  can  produce 
thick  cream  and  skim  clean  at  the  same  time. 

Send  for  our  1915  Catalogue 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Chicago,  Ill. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


A  PEACEFUL  COW 
GIVES  MORE  MILK 


An  Increased 
milk  production  adds 
more  profit  to  your  dairy. 
Spray  your  cattle  with 


■ — this  harmless  liquid  which  Is 
death  to  flies.  It  will  not  gum  the 
hair,  taint  the  milk  nor  blister  the 
skin.  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we 
claim.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  $1.75  and  we  will  send 
you  prepaid  a  gallon  can  of 
NO-FLY  and  Sprayer. 

TV.  J>.  CAUPENTEH  CO. 

5  1  8  E.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed, 
cprr  illustrated  catalog  de- 

r  IVLL  scribes  on  r  complete  line  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  wiH  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
bow  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Dep’t  Animal  Industry. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


I— 


No  more  dipping  or 
spraying.  Keep  your 
"nerd  healthy  and  free  from 
'vermin  and  parasites  with  a 

National  Automatic 
HOG  OILER 

Works  like  magic.  Strong.durable 
ami  simple.  Can’tgetoutof  order. 
J  Price  only  $7.50.  Thirty  days *  trial . 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you  do  not 
accept  a  substitute  but  write  to 
^National  factories, Inc.  Dept. A-l  Richmond, lod. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG‘3  Famous 
OINTMENT.  Asurecura 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ele.  50  cents,  post* 
paid.  £.  kindig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  ipake  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con¬ 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL1 


In  use 

over 


HEAVER, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

6  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

L'M  for  ordiDary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet/! 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


FREE « 


PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


HORSE  BOOK 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  Dr.  Lesure’s 
Horse  Book.  Describes  all  the  common 
ailments  that  horses  are  subject  to.  Tells 
you  how  to  treat  them  at  home,  how  to 
feed  and  care  for  them  properly.  Read 
every  word  of  it,  then  you’ll  understand 
the  principle  back  of  Dr.  Lesure’s 
Veterinary  Remedies  and  why  they 
have  been  so  successful  for  35  years. 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

"141  Winchester  Street,  Keene,  N.  H. 
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Keeping  a  Few  Sheep 


Can  any  of  your  readers  advise  upon 
this  subject?  My  farm  is  small,  only  11 
acres,  but  there  are  many  corners,  roads 
and  “turning  rows.”  which  grow  vegeta¬ 
tion  luxuriantly.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  keep  a  few  animals,  as 
sheep  or  goats,  tethered  on  these  spots, 
they  would  find  ample  food  and  .save  me 
the  necessity  of  forever  cutting  down  all 
this  vegetation.  Sheep  would  keep  these 
places  clean,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  can  be  thus  kept  tied  close.  I  un¬ 
derstand  they  require  shade,  and  most  of 
the  spots  to  be  thus  grazed  are  in  the 
open.  I  might  make  some  portable  shade. 
The  question  is.  would  sheep  be  adapted 
to  that  sort  of  treatment?  Goats  would 
fill  the  bill.  I  believe,  but  I  have  no  use 
for  goats  if,  as  I  am  informed,  the  flesh 
is  “rank”  and  the  milk  “strong.” 

Maryland.  M.  p.  L. 

There  have  been  several  requests  like 
the  above,  and  we  have  heard  of  cases 
where  the  sheep  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  quite  likely  that  half  a  dozen 
sheep  pastured  in  this  way  could  keep 
corners  and  fence  rows  cleaned  up,  and 
make  considerable  mutton.  Who  can  tell 
us  about  it? 


Sheep  Cleaning  Up  Horse-Radish. 

K.,  page  748.  wants  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  horseradish.  I  am  sending  a 


foundation  allowing  a  team  to  drive  un¬ 
der  to  remove  the  manure  once  a  year. 
There  are  no  special  ventilating  devices 
or  windows  in  front  of  the  horses,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  coming  in 
through  the  doors  and  front  windows. 
Do  you  think  that  the  manure  under  the 
floor  is  detrimental  to  the  horses? 

Connecticut.  N.  E.  P. 

The  manure  under  the  stable  is  highly 
injurious.  Have  it  removed  daily.  The 
stable  also  should  be  properly  lighted  and 
ventilated.  You  are  not  feeding  enough 
to  keep  the  horses  in  condition.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  part  of  wheat  bran  and  eight 
parts  of  whole  oats  by  weight  and  when 
the  horses  are  working  hard  allow  one 
and  one-third  pounds  of  the  mixture,  by 
weight,  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  body 
weight  as  a  day’s  ration.  Wet  the  feed. 
Allow  at  least  one  pound  of  good  mixed 
hay  per  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight 
as  a  day’s  ration.  Reduce  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  and  increase  hay  when  the  horses 
are  idle.  If  the  horses  still  fail  in  condi¬ 
tion  add  ear  corn,  at  noon,  and  if  then 
found  necessary  increase  the  grain  allow¬ 
ance.  Thoroughly  groom  the  horses  once 
daily.  Give  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding.  Feed  not  over  a  pound  of  hay 
at  noon  while  the  horses  are  cooling  off. 
Feed  most  of  the  hay  at  night.  A.  s.  A. 


Stiffness. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  horse,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  him?  He  appears 
to  be  very  stiff  in  his  hip  joints  and 
his  left  shoulder ;  he  can  hardly  walk 
down  hill  or  on  level  ground  ;  but  he  can 
walk  up  hill  all  right.  He  can  hardly 


Sheep  Cleaning  Up  Old  Garden.  Fig.  307. 


picture.  Fig.  307,  of  an  old  garden  where 
we  tried  for  years  to  kill  this  plant,  and 
could  not  until  we  turned  in  the  sheep. 
A  few  plants  lived  over  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  not  any  the  second.  The  27 
ewes  raised  40  lambs  which  sold  for  five 
dollars  apiece  and  100  pounds  of  wool 
at  24  cents  ($38.40),  in  1914.  We  have 
about  as  many  dogs  as  sheep  in  the 
county,  but  they  are  all  assessed  at  one 
dollar  each,  females  at  $2.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  dog  fines  to  pay  the 
sheep  losses,  and  some  over,  which  is  re¬ 
funded  from  the  county  treasurer  to  the 
townships.  A.  j.  M. 

Titusville,  Pa. 


Ailing  Hogs  Dying. 

We  have  a  lot  of  hogs  here ;  there  are 
50  young  ones  about  three  months  old. 
They  have  diarrhoea  and  are  pining 
away  every  day.  The  feed  they  were 
getting  was  condensed  milk  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  also  some  boiled  corn. 
After  a  few  days  they  get  weak  in  the 
hind  legs,  the  next  day  they  are  dead. 
What  is  the  trouble?  p.  m.  k. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  the  pigs  are  dying  of 
cholera  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  say  confidently  without  making  an 
examination.  If  cholera  is  present  red 
spots  will  be  seen  upon  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  bladder  and  surface  of  the 
kidneys  underneath  the  outer  envelope. 
A  veterinarian  should  be  employed  to 
make  an  examination  and  vaccinate  the 
remaining  hogs.  Feed  the  pigs  properly 
upon  slop  of  meals  and  milk  and  allow 
them  their  liberty  on  grass.  Do  not  feed 
boiled  corn.  a  s  a 


Underfed  Horses. 

I  have  four  horses  at  present,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  a  few  more  for  the  coming 
Summer.  After  working  the  horses  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Spring,  they  lose  flesh  and 
run  down  completely,  and  don’t  regain 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the  result  is 
that  I  have  to  sell  them.  They  weigh 
about  1.800  pounds  each ;  feed  them  12 
quarts  of  oats  a  day  when  working  hard 
and  less  when  not  working;  a  little  hay 
three  times  a  day  and  water  them  the 
same  number  of  times.  The  stables  are 
cleaned  once  a  day  and  manure  is  dropped 
through  the  floor,  which  is  built  on  a  high 


back  at  all.  I  cannot  drive  him  out  of  a 
very  slow  walk.  In  travelling  he  cannot 
make  a  full  step ;  will  not  step  over  15 
inches  at  a  step.  He  has  been  in  this 
condition  for  about  two  months.  J.  G. 

Virginia. 

As  the  horse  is  old  and  stiff  it  would  be 
well  to  retire  him  from  all  work  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  let  him  run  on  a 
well-shaded  pasture.  As  the  trouble  may 
be  rheumatism  keep  him  in  a  box  stall 
when  the  weather  is  wet  and  at  such 
times,  if  lameness  is  aggravated,  give  half 
an  ounce  of  salicylic  acid  twice  daily. 
Rub  affected  muscles  with  light,  stim¬ 
ulating  liniment  once  or  twice  a  day,  if 
you  think  it  best  to  give  treatment.  With¬ 
out  an  examination  we  cannot,  however, 
be  certain  just  what  is  wrong.  There 
seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  he  has  been 
foundered.  a.  s.  a. 


“It  is  pretty  tough  when  you  pay  four 
shillings  for  a  chop.”  “Yes.  sir;  but  it 
would  be  tougher  if  you  paid  less,  sir.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


|  HORSES  | 

Registered  Mare  and Colti™ T^li 

J.  H.  OWEN,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


FAR  CAI  F~ Draft  colts,  3  years  old,  well  broke, 
run  On  Lt  Weight  1,300  to  1,500.  Mares,  $75.00 

up.  W.  M.  WOODWORTH,  Cortland,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  PONY  STUD 

(Young.)  (Something  nice.)  Address 

J.  IT.  OWEN,  It.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Ponies-^ 

$50.  HARTZELL  BROS.,  Established  1883,  SEBRING,  OHIO 


B  H  EEF 


sale— 25  Registered  Hampshire  Ewes,  40  Lambs 

very  fine,  heavy  young  ewes.  Some  State  Fair  Win¬ 
ners.  G.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills.  Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 


TunkRam«fnr^i»lp~Also  Mulefoot  Pigs.  Write 
I  ums  flams  Tor  oaie  for  booklet  of  information  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiaes  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113. 9G  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  hut  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ;yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Keg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


26  pounds  of  Butter 

in  seven  days 

is  the  average  of  dam  and  sire's  dam  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull  calf  which  I  will  sell  for  $100.  Calf  is 
five  months  old,  splendid  form,  nicely  marked,  and 
warranted  to  please.  Others  all  the  way  down  to  $25. 

LAUREL  FARM 

J.  Grant  Morse,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALVES 

seven  months  old.  Sire,  Changeling 
Abberkerk  Prince, a  butter-fat  hull,  A.  R. 

O.  dams.  Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

C.  M.  ROYCE,  -  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Holsteins 

7  registered  heifer  calves,  1  to  7  months  old 
2  from  20-lb.  dams,  1  from  10-lb.  lieifer.  Bal 
ance  from  well-bred  dams,  from  A.  R.  O.  sires 
Price.  $700.  10  registered  bull  calves,  1  to  ( 

months  old,  $35  to  $60  each.  25  registered  cows 
10  of  them  A.  R.  O.—  $150  up.  12  high-grade  year 
lings,  12  2-year  olds,  4  cows,  $40  a  head  for  the  lot 
%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each.  Ex 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5  of  the  calves 
REAGAN  BROS.,  -  Tully,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  The  Pontiac.  Dams  have  good 
A.  R.  O.  Records.  Ages,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  old.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs  six  weeks  old. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Warner  Stock  Farm, Warner.  N.Y. 

-HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF,  horn 
March  11,  1915.  Sire  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  the  8th.  Dam,  an  A.  R.  O.  cow,  her 
dam  the  same.  Bred  in  the  purple,  and  a  grand  in¬ 
dividual.  The  Caskey  Farms,  Riclmiondville,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21, 1911 ;  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam.  A,  R.  O.  heifer,  fine  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $2(10.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 


is  the  best  place 
to  buy  grade 
Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Mnlolnin  Qorviep  Riill-Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiein  service  duii  dyke  aild  King  Segis  (ono 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  arelooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontine. 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.06.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  I*urk,  N.Y. 

rcary  FOR  CFRVI0F~prices  s7b00,oSI50  0Q 

ncHui  run  ocnwiut  Re(listei.edHolsteinand 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
hacking.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS.  RYE,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Heifer  g*,  “““ivKf: 

Most  productive  blood  lines.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  1Sa'elreWrite 


offer. 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo,' N.  Y* 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F arm  Ay rshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
Lie  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

12  to  14  months  old:  ready  for  service.  They  are  all 
out  of  A .  R.  Cows  and  are  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
Prices  on  request.  Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

i  ■  DrnCDvC  A  few  registered  Guernsey 
1  1 1 3 J  ^  bulls  from  2  to  18  months 
old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  It.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer’s  prices. 
Herd  headed  by  Masterpiece  Premier  C1808UO, 
ELLENWOOD  FARM,  -  Hat  boro,  Pa. 

For  Sale-A  Registered  Jersey  Cow 

freshened  April  10th.  Milk  test,  6%.  A  Splendid 
Cow-— Right  every  way.  Also  two  young  Jersey 
heifer  Calves,  eligible  to  Registration. 

The  Caskey  Farms,  Kichmoudville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PRODUCTIONS^  ZJ?Zn 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Five  Young  Imported  Jersey 

Pnuuc  All  good  show  animals  and  producers. 
uOWda  All  bred,  due  to  calf  before  the  big  shows. 

All  will  be  sold  under  guarantee.  Write  for 
particulars  and  price.  JERSEY  RLEN  FARMS, Perkule,  Pa. 


CATTIjE 


Meridale  Jerseys 

For  Sale ;  Excellent  Bull  Calf 

combining  the  blood  of  Spermfield  Owl, 
Gamboge’s  Knight,  and  Interested  Prince. 
His  sire  is  bred  along  the  same  lines  as 
Spermfield  Owl’s  Eva,  16,457  lbs.  milk, 
1168  lbs.  butter,  last  year.  His  dam 
qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit  in 
two-year-old  form,  with  the  remarkably 
rich  fat  test  of  6.1%  for  the  year,  carrying 
a  calf  206  days  of  her  test. 
He  is  solid  fawn  in  color, 
a  fine  individual, and  ready 
for  immediate  service. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

rnn  c  A I  C  ■  four  young  jersey  bulls 

rl/n  JhLl  ■  Sired  by  Oxford  Youl  Do.  Cora’s 
Noble  Gamboge,  Valentine’s  Actor.  Will  sell  cheap  to 
turn  quick.  Write  JERSEY  (JJ.EN  FARMS,  Perknslr,  Pa. 

FAD  Cftl  F  Registered  JERSEY  BULK  7  months 
rUII  OHLl  Old,  by  Karnacks  Noble  ex.  Meadow- 
Queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 
Effingham  Lawrence,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 


SWINE 


0. 1.C’S  and  Chester  Whites 


Spring  pigs 
pairs,  $20. U0, 
free. 


at  2  months,  $10.00  each, 
trios,  $25.00.  Registered 
Also  a  few  choice  bred  gilts. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

OHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DTJROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding,  C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y, 

nilROn  DIISC—  $16  pair.  Pedigreed  ButTLeghorn 
UUrtUU  r  I UO  RggS. $150  set.  S.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  0. 

FOR  SALE— Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
1  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1  for  15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LINGOHOCKEN  FARMS,  Wycombe,  Pa. 

Rpr|/ohirp  Pino— Choice  ones  at  a  moderate  price. 
ugi  its  hug  r  iga  Also  a  few  service  hoars  and  bred 
sows.  M.  II.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Farm  SsInrls. 

All  fashionable  families:  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

It.  Y.  BUCKLEY.  Woodrow",  Broad  Axe.  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  £y  usTo  v’a1 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  745  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  saleat 
reasonable  prices.  II.  0.  &  It.  R.  1IARPEHDIN6,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 

80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wkg.  to  8  mos.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  4  bull  calves  2  to  4 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and 
Kgffs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Registered  Chesterfield  Boar 

8  months,  $25. 

J.  H.  OWEN,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and  Perrots 


For  Sale-Two  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Bitch  Pups 

Fourmonths  old ;  promising  looking;  healthy  stock. 

FRANK  MEAD,  -  Ameuia,  New  York 

Royally  Bred  Airedales 

Registered  American  Kennel  Club.  Eliminate 
poultry  theft.  Prices,  $18  to  $30.  Send  for  pedigree 
and  description.  IJirch  Farms,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 

UELP  PAY  THE  MORTGAGE  OFF  YOUR  FARM,  breed  the 

Airedale.  Pedigreed  Female  Airedale  pups, $10 
and  $15  each.  W.  A.  Lowber,  liurlington,  N.  J. 

Nnuuf  Bernard,  Fox  Terriers 

newiounuianu  an4j  come  pups  for  sale. 

Buy  where  others  buy.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
I’oultry  catalogue  free.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Telford,  Pa. 

Porroto- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rerreis  Price  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer.  O. 

BOOKS  WORTH 
.....  BUYING  — - 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Clieeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  REGISTERED  STOCK 

For  ROBERT  F.  WHITMER,  at  Ellenwood  Farm,  Near  Ambler,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  June  29th,  1915,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


H.  J.  DAGER,  Inc.,  Ambler,  Pa., 
DANIEL  BUCKLEY,  Broad  Axe,  Pa., 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Meeting  of  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders. 

Part  II. 

There  were  seven  proposed  amendments 
to  the  by-laws  introduced  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  convention.  One  of  these 
had  to  do  with  a  change  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  directors,  increasing  that  number 
from  nine  to  12.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  under  the  membership  corporations 
act,  under  which  the  association  is  oper¬ 
ating,  no  change  of  this  nature  could 
be  made  without  due  notice,  therefore 
the  amendment  was  tabled.  Another 
amendment  required  the  auditor  to  in¬ 
clude  in  his  annual  report  the  name  of 
each  employe  in  the  offices  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry,  the  number  of  weeks 
each  was  employed  and  the  wages  re¬ 
ceived.  This  amendment  was  adopted. 
It  was  also  voted  to  apply  one-third  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  prizes  for 
combined  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
to  milk  production  alone.  There  was 
a  very  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the 
conduct  of  the  foot  and  mouth  quarantine 
in  Chicago  since  the  Dairy  Show.  Mr. 
Skinner  of  that  city  gave  an  account  of 
the  methods  employed  in  respect  to  the 
quarantine,  and  stated  that  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion,  the  g-reat  majority  o! 
breeders  represented  at  the  show  and 
whose  stock  was  detained  in  quarantine, 
were  men  of  ordinary  means.  He  said 
that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  them  were  far 
from  being  millionaires.  When  the  Fed¬ 
eral  quarantine  was  placed,  the  breeders 
took  over  the  responsibility  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  same,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  more  wealthy  of  them  contributed 
over  $30,000  each  toward  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  others  less  able  to  meet 
them.  Mr.  Skinner  also  criticised  the 
action  of  the  appraisers  sent  there  from 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  whose  appraisals  of  all  the  pure¬ 
bred  stock  condemned  ran  from  $75  to 
$100  per  head.  The  association  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  and  promptly  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  “the  belief 
and  conviction”  of  the  meeting  that  own¬ 
ers  of  stock  detained  in  quarantine  in 
Chicago,  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  for  all  losses  sustained. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
quarantine  had  now  been  removed  from 
this  stock,  and  that  it  could  be  returned 
to  the  owners,  except  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where 
State  quarantine  laws  still  prevailed,  it 
was  voted  that  the  State  authorities  be 
asked  to  permit  the  herd  of  Ayrshires  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Chisholm  of  this  State 
to  be  returned,  as  his  is  the  only  New 
York  State  herd  still  detained  there. 

Dr.  May  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
tariff  duties  on  certain  milk  products. 

The  only  change  in  the  officers  of  the 
association  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
George  Van  Hagen  of  Illinois  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of 
the  association.  In  the  evening  the 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association  gave 
a  banquet  to  the  National  Association, 
which  was  attended  by  about  400.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  E.  A.  Powell, 
president  of  the  State  Association,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  Charles  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  President  D.  D.  Aitken  and  others. 

j.  w.  D. 


Selling  Milk  by  the  Fat  Test. 

The  effect  of  selling  milk  by  test,  is  in 
my  opinion,  one  much  more  far-reaching, 
much  more  benefit  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  dairy,  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle, 
than  Bordens  ever  dreamed  of.  In  fact 
it  founds  the  only  true  basis  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  value  of  a  cow,  no  matter 
what  color  or  breed.  In  these  days,  when 
$25  to  $35  cows  are  selling  for  $60  to 
$75,  it  is  time  we  have  a  change,  and 
I  hope  I  may  see  the  time  when  cows 
will  not  only  sell  according  to  the  fat 
test,  hut  that  the  milk  scale  and  yearly 
production,  that  is  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  year,  will  place  the  value  of  a 
cow,  and  that  dairymen  will  learn  to  de¬ 
mand  this  in  buying  cows.  When  a  man 
can  go  to  a  milk  sheet  and  trace  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  cow,  for  a  year,  together  with 


the  fat  test,  it  gives  him  something  be¬ 
sides  the  outward  appearance  of  the  an¬ 
imal. 

I  think  that  by  the  time  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  comes  on,  we  will  see  a  lot  of  the  low' 
test  cows  for  sale  at  lowrer  prices,  and 
that  buyers  will  be  few',  so  far  as  dairy¬ 
men  are  concerned.  This  will  tend  to 
put  those  cows  in  the  butcher’s  hands, 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  dairy 
world  will  be  ahead.  In  this  section  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  call  for  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys,  to  help  out  the  black 
and  whites,  w'hich  no  doubt  form  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cows  kept.  Now7  if 
ever  is  the  time  for  the  men  with  high- 
testing  herds  of  Ilolsteins  to  come  to 
the  front  and  let  the  world  know  it,  and 
to  sell  bulls  and  cows  that  will  improve 
the  low-testing  herds.  We  all  know 
there  are  3.5  and  4%  or  better,  IIol- 
steins,  and  I  for  one  like  the  big  black 
and  white  friendly  cows,  although  grade 
cow's  of  the  smaller  breeds  have  always 
paid  me  better  in  butterfat. 

In  my  small  herd  I  have  a  rough,  raw- 
boned,  little  Jersey,  that  one  w'ould 
think,  to  look  at,  ought  to  be  under¬ 
ground  ;  yet  the  scales  say  she  stands 
second  in  pounds  produced,  and  first 
in  test,  netting  me  more  profit  than  any¬ 
one  of  the  rest.  Further,  last  year  we 
could  not  dry  her  off,  and  she  gave  us  a 
fine  female  calf.  Therefore  anything 
that  will  further  the  use  of  the  milk  rec¬ 
ord  and  test,  will  be  no  loss  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  ARTHUR  P.  WENTWORTH. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Truth  About  Cement  Silos. 

Several  farmers  here  have  been  look¬ 
ing  up  the  silos  and  had  decided  to  build 
cement  block  silos.  Recently  we  were 
told  that  in  many  places  they  have  quit 
using  the  cement  silos,  because  the  ce¬ 
ment  peels  or  crumbles  off  in  the  silage, 
and  kills  the  stock  it  is  fed  to,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  safe  silo  to  build.  It  was  also 
said  we  could  not  build  our  owm  doors ; 
if  we  did  we  w'ould  have  to  pay  a  roy¬ 
alty  of  $20  or  $25  each.  A.  b.  s. 

Michigan. 

It  seems  true  that  one  must  go  away 
from  home  to  learn  the  new's  (?)  and 
this  seems  a  case  in  point.  Certainly 
nothing  like  the  above  “calamities”  have 
occurred  here,  where  silos  are  found  of 
every  kind,  on  an  average  100  to  the 
township.  The  most  serious  thing  in 
building  cement  block  silos,  owing  to  their 
great  weight  before  and  after  filling,  is 
in  having  the  foundation  settle  at  some 
point  and  crack  the  silo  wralls.  With 
a  solid  base  and  the  interior  walls  plast¬ 
ered  with  the  best  cement  facing  there 
is  no  reason  why  not  only  the  cement 
block,  but  also  the  wholly  cement-walled 
silos,  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  best. 

In  some  cases  where  silos  have  been 
cemented  on  the  inside,  owing  to  poor 
material  and  workmanship,  the  action 
of  the  silage  has  peeled  off  the  cement  to 
some  extent,  but  not  in  amounts  to  cause 
whole  dairies  to  be  exterminated  or  even 
injured.  If  the  walls  are  well  cemented, 
and  then  painted  over  with  some  of  the 
gas  tar  paints  to  make  the  walls  moist¬ 
ure-proof,  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 
Our  old  silo  built  28  years  ago,  and 
painted  inside  with  gas  tar,  seems  as  per¬ 
fect  as  ever,  and  has  never  been  repaint¬ 
ed.  At  one  time,  some  of  the  hollow  brick 
silos  gave  trouble  by  the  walls  cracking 
through  weakness,  but  now  all  are  built 
with  reinforcing  hoops  bedded  in  the  mor¬ 
tar  of  every  third  layer  of  brick,  and 
nothing  more  is  now  heard  of  this  trou¬ 
ble.  The  fact  is  that  any  kind  of  a 
silo,  if  built  strong,  and  made  with  air¬ 
proof  walls,  will  keep  silage, 

The  news  (  ?)  about  a  $25  royalty  on 
silo  doors,  is  all  moonshine.  There  is, 
or  was,  a  claimed  patent  on  a  continuous 
iron-framed  door  and  frame,  something 
that  no  farmer  could  build  if  he  tried, 
but  nothing  more  is  being  heard  about 
this,  and  silo  builders  everywhere  are 
building  any  sort  of  a  door  they  choose 
as  being  best  suited  to  their  silo.  Do 
not  buy  doors.  Build  them  yourself,  make 
a  door  casing  of  two-inch  stuff,  20  to  30 
inches,  with  the  door  jambs  inside.  Make 
unhinged  door  to  fit  this  frame  close,  put 
in  on  the  inside,  as  you  fill,  so  the  silage 
will  press  it  close  shut.  Make  five  or 
six  of  these  “manholes”  on  a  30-foot  silo. 

Ohio. 


of  cream  that 
no  other  separ¬ 
ator  will  recover  completely,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  harder  condi¬ 
tions  of  every  day  use, 

of  cream  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  De  La¬ 
val  butter  always  scoring  highest 
in  every  important  contest. 

in  every  way  over  any 
gravity  system,  and 
also  over  any  other  separator,  by 
turning  easier,  being  simpler,  eas¬ 
ier  to  clean  and  requiring  no  ad¬ 
justment. 

TIME  hours  over  any  gravi- 
I  HYlEi  ty  system,  and  as  well 
over  any  other  separator  by  rea¬ 
son  of  greater  capacity  and  the 
same  reasons  that  save  labor. 


QUANTITY 


QUALITY 


LABOR 


SEPARATORS 

Save  in 
7  Ways 

COST 


since  while  a  De  Laval 
cream  separator  may  cost 
a  little  more  than  a  poor  one  to  be¬ 
gin  with  it  will  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  while  other  separa¬ 
tors  wear  out  and  require  to  be  re¬ 
placed  in  from  one  to  five  years. 

DDHEIT  *n  more  an^  better 
* I\UrII  cream,  with  less  la¬ 
bor  and  effort,  every  time  milk  is 
put  through  the  machine,  twice  a 
day,  or  730  times  a  year  for  every 
year  the  separator  lasts. 

SATISFACTION  ^ 

consideration,  and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have  the  best 
separator,  and  being  sure  you  are 
at  all  times  accomplishing  the  best 
possible  results. 


Easy  to  prove  these  savings 

These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agency  simply  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  Now  York 


In  every  part  Unadllla  Silos  are  built  to 
endure.  Staves  accurately  milled, 
tongued,  grooved  and  beveled  from 
selected  stock.  Bessemer  hoops  give 
greatest  strength.  Other  metal  parts 
malleable  iron— they  won’t  break.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Unadilla  returns  its  cost  in 
one  season  by  saving  half  the  hay  and 
expensive  mill  feeds.  You  get  pasture 
results  in  January.  Order  early  and 
Jingle  discount  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
ESJwest  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


GALLOWAY  QUALITY  MAINTAINED, 

And  greater  prico-slashen  on  all  othW  Now  , 

Galloway  Sanitary  Cream  Separator  sizes!  DE¬ 
STROY  ALL  PREVIOUS  PRICES  1  Order 
today  and  Ret  all  the  profit .  from  the 
heavy  spring  milkings.  Wo  will  send  it 
anywhere  to  any  inexperienced  user  on  90 
days’  test  against  any  make  or^kind  of  separator 
even  selling  for  twice  as  much. 

DON'T  BUY  A  SEPARATOR 
until  you  first  get  our  now  separator  book  ai 
complete,  new,  low,  cut  and  slashed  prices 
mm  Shipped  f  r  9  ra  Chicago, 

K->%  (1  Waterloo.  Minnet 
njllw  V  Kansas  City,  Cot  ... 
f3X  wIsKIMS  U lull's  and  Spokane. 

oin  OAL.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO, 

A  MIN.  BOX  273,  •  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


$3950 

SKIMS 

GALj 

MIN. 


R-16 


ONE  **  DIPPING 

Kills  allTicks 

and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  260  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you  send  $1.76  for  $2  packet.  Specially  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  ’’ Ticks’ r  sent  free  for  asking;  a 
post  card  brings  it.  Address 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

135  W.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Experiment 
Stations 
Say 

that  corn  fed  from  the  silo  ii 
worth  about  20c  per  bushel  more 
than  corn  fed  from  the  crib. 
Send  for  our  free  Feeding 
Table  showingKxperiment 
Stationresults feeding  silage 
I  vs.  non-silage  rations.  Also 
ask  for  free  catalog  on  thg 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"TAc  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations " 

It  preserves  ensilage  perfectly  in  all  parts 
through  coldest  winters  and  dryest  summers, 
Strongly  reinforced  by  bands  of  steel  laid  la  the 
inortar.  Proof  against  storms,  moisture,  frost, 
fireandvermin.  Thousands  in  use.  Writetoday 
forthe  Feeding Tableand Catalog  L 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
Organized  1889  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Huntington.  Ind.  Bloomington.  III. 

Madison,  Wio.  Lansing.  Mich. 


kV 


BOOKS  WORTH  !  READING 

BHow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f! 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  =| 

ij  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft -  1.50  \\ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Especially  Designed  for  Gas  Engine  Power 

Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 

less  power  than  ordinarily  required. 

Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  $i'age  pack3 
closer,  which  permits  of  nru.0  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability. 


Guaranteed 
free  from  de¬ 
fects,  notonly 
one  year,  but 

life  of  machine. 


capacity  and  easy-to-feed — ltosa  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  manufacture  the  Ro»«  Wood 
and  IN-DE-STR-UCT-O  Metal  Silo. 


J.  G. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  number  of  eggs  laid  this  week  is 
4,164,  86  more  than  were  laid  last  week, 
and  724  more  than  were  laid  last  year  in 
the  corresponding  week,  but  there  are 
more  birds  in  the  contest  this  year. 
Storrs  Agricultural  Station  pen  No.  60 
of  White  Leghorns  (the  sour-milk  pefl) 
ties  for  first  place  for  the  week  with 
the  Dictograph  Farm’s  pen  of  same  breed, 
each  laying  59.  Strange  that  no  pen  up 
to  date  has  been  able  to  reach  60.  At  the 
contest  at  Newark.  Del.,  the  perfect  score 
— 100  per  cent — has  been  made ;  but 
there  are  only  five  birds  in  a  pen  at  that 
contest.  The  percentage  decreases  al¬ 
ways  as  the  number  of  birds  increases. 
That  is.  a  man  may  get  100  per  cent  of 
eggs  from  10  or  12  hens  many  times  in  a 
season,  but  he  never  will  from  a  flock  of 
50.  The  best  laying  I  have  ever  heard  of 
was  made  this  Spring  by  a  neighbor  who 
has  over  1.000  White  Leghorns.  One 
house  of  125  pullets  laid  11S  eggs  one 
day.  This  is  over  94  per  cent. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  are  sec¬ 
ond  for  the  week,  with  a  score  of  58.  and 
three  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie  for 
third  place  with  scores  of  56  each.  They 
are  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s  pen.  from 
Pennsylvania,  Windsweep  Farm’s  pen 
from  Connecticut,  and  Edward  Cam’s  pen 
from  England.  .Tames  V.  Thomas’s  pen 
from  New  York,  laid  55,  and  Geo. 
Bowles’s  pen  from  Connecticut  laid  the 
same  number.  Three  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  one  of  B.  T.  Beds,  one  of  White 
Wyandottes,  and  one  Barred  Bocks,  laid 
54  each.  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  still  lead  all  other  pens  in  the 
total  production,  but  Tom  Barron’s  Wy¬ 
andottes  are  constantly  reducing  their 
lead.  Hillview  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  of 
B.  I.  Beds,  which  have  held  second  place 
in  the  totals  for  many  weeks,  lose  it  this 
week,  being  passed  by  Barron’s  White 
Wyandottes.  which  are  now  only  35  eggs 
behind  the  leading  pen.  Barron’s  White 
Leghorns,  which  made  a  very  poor  start 
in  the  first  part  of  the  contest,  now  lead 
all  the  Leghorns  in  the  total  score. 
Eighteen  pens  of  White  Leghorns  lay  50 
or  over;  of  all  the  other  breeds  six  pens 
only,  reach  that  number.  The  week’s 
score  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  28  1.0X5 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts  .  85  947 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  43  873 

Jnles  J.  Francais,  New  York .  28  729 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  29  60S 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  54  1.020 

O.  A.  Foster.  California .  23  802 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  44  753 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  41  784 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  809 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  30  707 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  41  722 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  37  808 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  54  1,208 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  47  1,243 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  41  915 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  49  990 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  48  935 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  42  812 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  42  958 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut .  35  590 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  37  809 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  38  881 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  AVyandotte  Star,  New  York...  45  608 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. ...  43  924 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Hr.  J.  C.  Hingman,  New  York .  52  099 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  33  1,200 

Homer  I’.  Beming,  Connecticut .  54  955 

Ohas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  47  960 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  41  812 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  40  1,007 

W.  H.  Bu instead,  Connecticut .  46  735 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts. . .  40  1,047 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  24  896 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  49  1,042 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  39  800 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  31  1,045 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  42  890 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  39  861 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut  .  30  773 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut  .  31  1,003 

H.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island  .  40  902 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  43  884 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  37  513 


Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  27  637 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  35  675 


American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  9  630 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  23  723 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut  .  55  934 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  36  804 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  54  957 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  56  903 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  33  744 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  40  583 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  34  805 

Ohas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  35  896 

Jay  H.  Ernlsse,  New  York .  45  913 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  40  938 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  59  1,008 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  40  733 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  50  1,000 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  49  794 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania  .  54  970 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  59  841 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  51  1,109 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  50  691 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  58  1,119 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  56  807 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  47  938 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  49  813 

llappich  &  Danks,  New  York .  53  973 

A.  P.  Bobinson,  New  York .  50  1,116 

Manor  PouP-v  Farm,  New  York .  48  960 

Branford  lv  ms,  Connecticut .  51  832 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  54  910 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  40  970 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  53  980 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  39  055 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  41  740 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  48  920 

S.  J.  Rogers.  New  York .  51  903 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  41  740 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  26  088 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  30  729 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  55  1,027 


Sunny  Acres  Farm.  Connecticut .  28  806 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  riace,  Connecticut .  40  540 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  38  685 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  43  768 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  43  1,007 

Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut..  46  871 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  37  725 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  30  694 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  28  603 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florida  .  18  397 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  22  735 

B.  I’.  Nase,  Connecticut .  45  779 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn....  40  678 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  48  767 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sour  Milk  for  Diarrhoea. 

Why  do  my  chickens  have  diarrhoea 
when  we  feed  them  skim-milk,  some 
sweet,  some  sour?  I  see  sour  milk  advo¬ 
cated  as  a  cure  for  the  disease,  yet  it 
seems  to  cause  the  trouble  with  my  flock. 
They  are  gradually  recovering  from  it, 
but  for  three  months  have  all  had  black¬ 
ened  vent  feathers,  though  I  could  see 
no  other  bad  results  and  they  seemed  in 
good  health  and  laid  well.  I  gave  sul¬ 
phur  in  their  drinking  water  and  finally 
permanganate  of  potash,  but  it  is  some 
time  since  they  had  either,  seem  to  be 
getting  well  of  themselves.  Can  you  ex¬ 
plain  this  condition  and  how  to  prevent 
it?  a.  G.  o. 

I  have  never  heard  sour  milk  adva- 
cated  as  a  cure  for  diarrhoea,  though  the 
lactic  acid  which  it  contains  acts  to  some 
extent  as  a  preventive  through  its  ability 
to  check  the  growth  of  undesirable  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  intestines.  The  good  effects 
of  sour  milk  are  believed  to  be  especially 
marked  in  young  chicks  and  it  is  about 
the  only  internal  safeguard  that  we  have 
against  white  diarrhoea  caused  by  germs. 
I  think  that  no  one  claims  it  to  be  a 
specific,  but  its  action  certainly  seems  to 
be  beneficial.  As  for  laying  hens,  I  can 
see  that,  they  might,  drink  enough  of  it, 
especially  if  not  accustomed  to  it,  to 
cause  looseness  of  the  bowels.  A  pen 
of  laying  hens  of  my  own  have  had  sour 
milk  for  drink,  and  no  water,  for  weeks. 
I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  of  black¬ 
ened  vent  feathers,  such  as  you  speak  of, 
but  no  other  evidences  of  diarrhoea  and 
the  hens  are  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

M.  B.  d. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

Tfl  INSIIRF  BEST  0F  layers  this  fall  and  winter, 
iu  inounc  ST0CK  MUST  HflyE  PR0PER  CflREflN0  FEEjj 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

that  is  the  greatest  feed  yet  offered  for  producing 
layers.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  Pekin  Breeders  Fj*t 

Square  Gardou  winners.  Also  hatching  eggs— $2 
setting,  11.  M.  Pomeroy,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  «J. 

2- M0S.-0LD  DUCKLINGS,  $1.50  EACH 

Giant  Rouen  Ducks,  4  to  5  lbs.  each 

3-DAY-OLD  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS.  20c  EACH 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R  34,  Phoenixville.  Pa. 

For  Sale— 7  Female  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

10  young  ones.  Closing  them  out.  $7  for  the  lot. 

THE  CASKEY  FABCttS,  Richmondville,  N.Y. 

TURKFY  FflfiS-4  breeds  $2.50  per  12  special 
1UIV1YE.I  LUUO  ice  on  our  breeding  stock 

of  turkey  hens.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

DRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS-twenty-five  cents 

"  each.  C.  JL.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton.  Conn. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

6-8- weeks-old  pullets  -  »  60  per  100 

3- months-old  “  -  loo  per  lOO 

All  stock  delivered  in  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  or  your  money  returned. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  .  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

CHIC  ICS-30,000  CHICKS 

WONDERFUL  LOW  PRICE-UNEXCELLED  UTILITY  STOCK— FREE  RAN6E 

„  _  _  T  .  25  60  100  lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  *8.35  1*4.25  *  8.00 

Barred  Rock  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Broiler  Chick  -  1.80  3.50  7.00 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

B.  I.  FRONTZ,  R.  No.  2,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 

WICHMOSS  POULTRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly-hatched, 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  SOW 
Leghorns.  $10.50  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  *20 

per  100.  ANORESEN  &  AMMERMAN,  Box  137,  Demarest,  N  J. 

SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL  ^™ 'L 

Chix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  each  0- 
weeks  Pullets  50  cents  each;  12-weeks,  $1.  JUST  A 
POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
n°w.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


6  and  8c 


C.  O.  D.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  l.ADVEK 
Bex  78,  lilchllcid.  Pa. 


Bahv  fihirlfq— Barron  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  Strong 
DaUj  UlllbnS  chicks.  $7  per  50;  $12  per  ICO;  eggs  $5 

per  100.  Ransom  Farm,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST:  W1NNEI1S  in  eggs  and  value; 
aver.  236.  “Baroness  VM  laid  282  eprps  :  others,  274,  252. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  mine;  arer. 
208^6  ;  2nd  Prize  in  epffs. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Barron  I.esrhorns,  284  :  ButT  Rocks.  242  : 
Vibert  Beds.  257.  Prize  Rouen*.  Big:  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


White  Wyandotte  Baby  Chicks  r>  cem 

MUIIMTAIN  VIEW  PHIII  TRY  FAD’J  i-  “ 


_  June 
cents  each. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


282 

EGGS 

PER 

YEAR 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons 
PROOF — 1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am. 
Hgg  Contest ;  5  hens  laid  1139  eggs;  Reds  1st 
prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  official 
Red  record;  Wyandottes,  Missouri  Egg  Con¬ 
test,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg  aver¬ 
age.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Reduced 
Prices  on  Breeding  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  *2 
Price.  Free  "Story  of  the  200-lSgg 
Hen."  Contains  valuable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Address 
THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  p  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Catforth, 
England,  with  our  two-year-old  liens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laying  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  hatch.  The 
price  for  selected  birds  will  be  $1.00  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  500  yearling 
hens  ami  1000  2-year-old  heavy-laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  at  .  .  $1.00  each 

Two-yoar-old  Hens  at  .  .75  each 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm-range,  drinking  from  never- 
failing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special  Bred-for- 
VV’inter  eggs.  Entire  Plant  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means 
Vigor  and  great  Vitality.  Eggs,  $4  per  100.  Balance  of 
season  orders  (llled  on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  in  any 
quantity,  $9  per  100  for  June.  A  hatch  every  Tuesday. 
My  book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with 
all  $9  orders  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


SCW  Leghorn  Pul Ipbr  10  weeks  old-  Young’s 

O.  U.  if.  LcgliUl II  runeib  pr,ze-winning  trap-nest¬ 
ed  strain,  50c.  Collie  pups,  Champion  stock,  $5. 
Trained  collios.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington.  Md. 


Barron's  248-2fi0  egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  2k  months 
old.  $1  each  ;  30  for  $25.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Hill. dale,  N.  V. 


B  AR  G  A  I  N 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Fine  one  and  two-year-old  breeding  hens 
at  $1  each;  also  cockerels,  $1.  Circular. 

Ward  W.  Ilasey,  Box  55,  Krankford,  Del. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Yearling  hens,  farm  raised,  from  Hall  and  Kirlnip 
stock.  Choice  breeders. 

F .  S.  Winchester  &  Sons,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Conn, 


Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock.  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connells ville ,  Pa- 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

BARRON  STRAIN  IMPORTED  DIRECT.  Also  Famous  American 
bred  layers.  Americans,  8  cents  each;  Barrons  at  big 
reduction.  Strong  chicks  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Write  B.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  I»a. 


QUEENS 


I— A  limited  nnmberof  3-BAND 
ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Queens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 
gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested  after  June  1,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  K.  ROCKWELL,  _  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

P I  CEO  E\fl  ©— ] Maltese,  Mated  Pairs,  $3. 
■  Carneaux,  Mated  and  Work¬ 

ing,  $2.50;  youngsters,  $8  doz.  White  Kings,  Mated, 
$4:  youngsters,  $10  doz.  JOHN  EMMELUTH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wanted— 500  Barred  Rock  Pullets  Mawhh'atch! 

Good,  strong  stock.  Make  price,  express  paid,  to 
Princeton,  Mass.  LAURELW000  FARM,  Princeton,  Mass 


HATCHINGEGGSOF  QUALITY 

"Perfection  ”  Barred  Rocks  bred  from  Thompson, 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15;  $5 

per  100.  Or.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  D48,  Doylcstown,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs— $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100.  Nonpariel  strain. 
B.  H.  HENION,  -  Brockport,  New  York 


Light  Brahmas  Only^.i&”SS: 

teenth  year.  Selected  eggs— 100,  $0:  50.  $3.50;  13,  $1. 
Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


The  Farmer’s  Business  Hen 

and  baby  chicks.  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons.  N.Y. 

IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES  Exclusively 

Eggs $1  per  15  or  $5  per  100.  SHORT  S  TRIPP,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Money-making  Dominiques-H.5,5.Ro2ks,Miiisfpa. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

Wesollcit  the  custom  of  anyone  desiring  eggs  for 
hatching  or  day  old  chix  from  a  genuine  pedigreed 
strain  of  trap  nested  Beds,  single  comb.  Our 
Beds  have  made  good  in  46  States  of  the  Union. 
Watch  their  position  in  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  given  in  this  paper.  The  Ithode  Island 
State  College  is  a  recent  customer.  Write  for 
mating  list.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every 
customer,  COLONIAL  FARM,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


D  T  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
-1*  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
quality.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Chix,  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

FOR SALE 

200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets  10-weeks  old  July  20th, 
1st  class,  pure  bred  and  healthy.  Price  70c  each. 
Send  your  order  with  your  first  letter  if  you  want 
them.  Wire,  Write  orPhone  711-21  Dover.  Del. 
Address  B.  B.  CHASE,  WYOMING.  KENT  CO..  DELAARWE 


Pill  I  PTQ-Yeariing  Hens,  S.  C.  W. 
■  y*  ™  ™  H  Leghorn,  Farris  Wyekoff 
Strain.  Pullets — 50o.  to  75c.  each.  Hens— 70c.  each. 

O.  8.  MILLER,  -  Bridgewater,  Va. 


S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  delivery  weekly  — 100,  $8.00;  50,  $4.50;  25,  $2.60. 
Also  Hatching  Eggs  — 100,  $5.00;  50,  $3.00;  30,  $2.25. 
Order  now.  Quality  of  stock  and  safe  delivery  guar 

ailteed.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Itox  R,  Pitutown,  N.  J. 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorns 

Winners  at  Storrs  and  Missouri.  Trap-nested  20 
years.  282-egg  strain.  Pure  blood,  male  and  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs.  $1  per  setting:;  $5  per  100.  Special 
pens.  $2.  P.  E.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

For  Sale :  Sr  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  H"9*™ 

STONELEIGH  POULTRY  FARM,  E.  C-  Frampton,  Soiebury,  Backs  Co.,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS-$9,  100 

cash  with  order;  ship  every  Wednesday.  We 
positively  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Eight-Weeks-old  pullets. 

A.  B.  HALL,  .  Wallingford,  Conn. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Better  Than  a  Hen 

It  is  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  lire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  all  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  It  is  litted  with  Ransom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  in  operation, 
simple  in  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fulJy 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of  the  brooder  that  solves  the  brooding  problem. 

Address,  MERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-l  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 


THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  June  24th  and  30th 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

$2.50 

$4.00 

$7.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

5.50 

11.00 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O,  11.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


One  week  ago  I  wrote  you  and  sent 
you  $1  to  pay  my  subscription,  and  asked 
you  to  stop  the  paper  for  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  other  letter.  Since  then  I 
have  not  felt  just  right  about  it,  having 
remembered  the  time  I  was  thinking  of 
investing  in  the  Independent  Harvester 
Co.,  of  Plano,  Ill.  I  wrote  to  you  and 
asked  you  for  information,  and  you  gave 
it,  thereby  saving  me  $125.  Then  a  few 
weeks  later  in  our  Grange  the  question 
came  up  as  to  buying  stock  in  the  Marley 
Twine  Co.  I  said,  “Wait  until  we  find 
out  if  it  is  all  right.’’  I  was  appointed 
a  committee  of  one  to  investigate  the 
matter.  What  did  I  do?  I  wrote  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  information  and  got  it, 
thereby  saving  our  Grange  $200  in  cash. 
No.  I  will  never  stop  The  It.  N.-Y.  I 
enclose  $2.  w.  D.  s. 

Montana. 

Philosophers  have  written  volumes  to 
prove  the  ingratitude  of  human  nature, 
and  some  platform  orators  are  never  tired 
of  telling  us  of  the  ingratitude  of  farm¬ 
ers.  As  far  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  has  no  complaint  of  this  kind  to 
make.  If  anything  we  have  found  farm¬ 
ers  appreciative  of  any  honest  service  to 
them  even  beyond  the  merit  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  itself.  While  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  sentiment  of  the  above  letter  and 
would  like  to  continue  the  subscription 
for  life,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  farmer  is 
bound  in  gratitude  to  do  so.  We  were 
here  to  give  him  information  when  he 
wanted  it  and  when  he  was  entitled  to  it. 
lie  was  justly  entitled  to  it  at  the  time, 
and  probably  the  greatest  reason  for  his 
remembering  the  incident  is  the  fact  that 
publishers  generally,  especially  at  that 
time,  neglected  any  attempt  to  keep  read¬ 
ers  informed  on  such  subjects.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  men  who  complain  at 
the  want  of  gratitude  of  the  public  have 
had  some  selfish  purpose  of  their  own  to 
promote,  and  their  chagrin  at  the  failure 
of  the  farmer  to  accept  the  alluring  bait 
finds  expression  in  the  cynical  complaint. 

The  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  has  completed  an  investigation 
of  a  shortage  of  five  barrels  of  apples 
from  a  carload  of  apples  shipped  by  A.  S. 
Davis,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  from  Leroy.  N.  Y.. 
to  New  York  City.  A  receipt  was  issued 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  for  150  barrels  of  apples  consigned 
to  J.  &  G.  Lippmann,  New  York  City. 
The  apples  were  unloaded  on  the  Bar¬ 
clay  street  dock,  in  New  York,  and  turned 
over  on  orders  from  the  Lippmann  house 
to  16  different  buyers,  taking  from  five  to 
15  barrels  each.  The  last  order  for  14 
barrels  was  five  barrels  short,  and  the 
Lippmann  credit  is  not  disputed.  The 
railroad  employees  insist  that  the  seal  of 
the  car  was  examined  when  it  reached  the 
Barclay  Street  pier,  and  that  the  seal 
was  intact,  and  that  the  barrels  were 
properly  tallied  out  of  the  car,  and  that 
it  contained  only  145  barrels.  On  this 
theory  they  contend  that  the  shortage  oc¬ 
curred  at  Leroy.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Davis  testifies  that  he  counted  the  apples 
out  himself,  in  runs  of  50  barrels  each, 
and  that  these  were  taken  by  the  loaders 
and  tallied  and  loaded  ;  that  he  then  ex¬ 
amined  the  car  and  by  his  system  of  load¬ 
ing  and  inspection  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  mistaken  on  the  number  of  bar¬ 
rels  in  the  car,  irrespective  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  count  and  tally.  There  can  be  no  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  railroad  company  issued  a 
receipt  at  Leroy  for  150  barrels.  They 
insist  themselves  that  only  145  barrels 
were  delivered  to  Lippmann,  and  on  this 
evidence  the  Department  felt  that  the 
company  was  responsible  for  the  short¬ 
age,  unless  it  was  able  to  show  that  the 
Leroy  receipt  was  issued  in  error.  No 
evidence  was  presented,  however,  to  sus¬ 
tain  this  suggestion,  although  two  loaders 
issued  affidavits  of  the  correct  count  at 
Leroy.  The  Railroad  Company  has,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  recognize  their  responsi¬ 
bility  on  this  shortage.  The  amount  in¬ 
volved  would  itself  hardly  justify  a  suit, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  shipper  will  re¬ 
sort  to  the  courts  to  test  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  carriers  in  circumstances  of  this 
kind. 

My  daughter  shipped  chickens  to  Geo. 
H.  Fetzer,  Philadelphia.  He  was  out  of 
the  commission  business  but  left  written 
orders  with  express  companies  to  turn 
over  all  produce1  consigned  to  him  to 
Green  &  Surro,  323  South  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  chickens  have  been 
traced  to  Green  &  Surro,  320  S.  Front 


Street,  Philadelphia.  O.  H.  Green,  of  the 
firm,  claims  to  have  made  returns  to  said 
Geo.  II.  Fetzer.  They  should  have 
brought  at  least  $20.  The  two  coops 
were  returned  within  a  week. 

Virginia.  A.  L.  C. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  Green  &  Surro  or  Fetzer  & 
Co.,  and  fear  this  amount  will  have  to  be 
charged  up  to  experience.  This  recalls 
similar  unadjusted  complaints  against 
Fetzer  &  Company,  and  from  the  above 
report  it  would  seem  as  if  Green  &  Surro 
were  following  in  their  footsteps.  At  any 
rate  our  readers  will  want  to  consign 
their  shipments  elsewhere. 

I  enclose  itemized  bill  against  the 
Flatbush  Seed  Company,  2601  Tilden 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  bill  has 
been  running  since  April,  1914.  Can  you 
help  me?  E.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

There  was  no  pressure  we  could  bring 
to  bear  to  induce  payment  of  this  claim. 
Our  attorney  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  judgment  was  obtained,  but  the  sher¬ 
iff  had  sold  the  concern  out,  and  there 
was  nothing  on  which  to  realize  at  this 
time. 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  $1.10. 
Put  me  down  on  the  Anti-Fake  Club  list. 
I  intend  to  carry  a  big  club  with  spikes 
in  it.  Send  me  200  little  pasters. 

Kansas.  b.  k. 

Your  Anti-Fake  Club  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  hence  my  enclosure  of  check  for 
$2.00  as  a  contribution  toward  its  ex¬ 
penses.  Certified  public  accountants  see 
much  of  crooked  finance  and  therefore  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  work  which  such  a  club 
can  do.  B.  A. 

New  York. 

Enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
Fake  Club.  I  presume  this  does  not  cover 
newspapers,  none  of  whose  advertising 
columns  are  perfection.  Am  enclosing 
five  cents  for  100  club  pasters.  It  is  a 
fine  idea.  B.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Club  is  growing  and  members  are 
coming  from  all  over.  The  stamps  seem 
to  have  created  a  popular  demand,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  them  in  active  use.  We 


selected  the  design  shown  above,  and  can 
supply  stamps  at  five  cents  per  hundred. 
Vigorous  protest  to  the  newspapers  will 
not  come  amiss.  Some  of  the  papers  have 
endeavored  to  weed  out  deceptive  adver¬ 
tising,  and  if  postage  stamps  are  used 
freely  more  of  them  will  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cleaning  up  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns. 

I  enclose  claims  for  turkeys  killed  in 
transportation  by  the  Southern  and 
Adams  Express  Companies.  Will  you  do 
what  you  can  for  me?  I  am  sending  them 
direct  to  you  without  filing  with  my  agent 
here,  for  the  company  puts  off  payment  of 
the  claims  so  long,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
clines  them  altogether,  that  it  is  worri¬ 
some  trying  to  collect  them.  I  shipped 
about  2,200  turkeys  and  a  great  many 
were  lost  or  stolen,  but  as  the  receiver 
did  not  count  them  I  cannot  file  claim. 
These,  however,  are  verified  and  should 
be  adjusted.  J.  A.  J. 

Tennessee. 

The  claims  covered  19  shipments  to 
Philadelphia  houses,  in  which  from  one 
to  three  turkeys  were  dead  on  delivery. 
As  notation  was  made  on  delivery  receipt 
or  attention  of  agent  called  to  it  prompt¬ 
ly,  there  was  no  reason  for  disputing  the 
claim.  However,  the  company  did  at  first 
decline  the  claims  to  us,  but  later  offered 
to  settle  only  for  those  where  memoranda 
had  been  made  on  the  delivery  sheet.  We 
refused  this  adjustment  and  insisted  that 
the  claim  was  in  the  nature  of  concealed 
damage,  and  as  prompt  report  had  been 
made  of  the  loss  where  not  noted  on  de¬ 
livery  receipt,  we  could  not  consider  any¬ 
thing  less  than  full  settlement.  A  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
claim  was  then  offered  and  refused.  A 
later  proposition  to  settle  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  five  per  cent  for  commission  was 
accepted  as  this  would  have  been  charged 
in  any  event.  Checks  for  $46.03  were 
then  sent.  It  took  five  to  six  months  to 
get  the  adjustment. 


Cleaning  Mica  in  Incubator. 

What  is  best  to  clean  isinglass  in  in¬ 
cubators  when  same  get  smoked  and 
black  ?  E.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  isinglass  of  incubators  and  stoves, 
which  isinglass  isn’t  isinglass,  but 
mica,  may  be  cleaned  by  dipping  a  cloth 
wet  with  vinegar  into  salt  and  rubbing 
the  smoke  deposit  from  the  mica,  after¬ 
wards  drying  with  a  clean  rag.  M.  B.  D. 


Weak  Chicks. 

I  have  70  Rhode  Island  chicks  about 
three  weeks  old,  to  all  appearance  have 
been  healthy  and  strong  but  the  last  day 
or  two  some  of  them  seem  unable  to  hold 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  a  little  in¬ 
flammation  on  the  eyelid  inside,  but  can 
see  nothing  else.  I  have  them  out  doors 
in  the  day  and  bring  them  in  the  brooder 
at  night.  They  have  been  fed  sour  milk, 
water,  two  kinds  of  chick  feed,  eggs,  stale 
bread  and  fish  worms ;  have  varied  these 
feeds,  feed  them  every  three  hours.  Some 
are  extra  large  chicks  for  their  age. 
What  is  the  trouble?  P.  A. 

New  York. 

I  suspect  that  the  sleepiness  of  these 
chicks  is  simply  an  indication  of  failing 
strength  which  will  finally  end  in  death. 
Not  knowing  the  cause  of  their  trouble, 
I  cannot  prescribe  a  remedy,  but  if,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  succumb¬ 
ing  to  inherent  lack  of  vitality,  or  to 
some  unknown  infection  which  they  have 
not  vigor  enough  to  resist,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  done  for  them.  I  should 
remove  from  the  flock  all  chicks  that  give 
evident  signs  of  rapidly  failing  strength 
and  count  their  loss,  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  as  inevitable.  Keep  lop- 
pered  sour  milk  before  the  flock,  if  you 
have  it,  and  do  not  overfeed.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Chicks 

This  year  we  have,  or  had,  about  550 
Leghorn  chicks  in  a  colony  brooder, 
(coal  heated.)  These  chicks  are  now 
about  a  week  old,  but  in  that  week  we 
have  lost  about  30  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  A  chick  will  stand  still  for  about 
a  minute.  This  is  a  signal  for  the  othei’S 
to  grip  it  by  the  toe  and  drag  it  around. 
This  of  course  will  cause  the  foot  to 
bleed  in  which  case  they  worry  and  maul 
their  victim  until  its  entire  toe  is  de¬ 
voured  or  the  chick  dies.  The  little 
cannibals  are  so  ravenous  that  on  several 
occasions,  when  I  went  to  the  rescue,  they 
have  refused  to  “let  go”  and  have  been 
lifted  several  feet  into  the  air.  Is  this 
caused  by  a  craving  for  animal  food? 
I  am  feeding  milk,  both  sour  and  sweet, 
(sour  whenever  possible)  and  plenty  of 
meat  scrap.  The  floor  is  well  covered 
with  sand,  no  glass  or  other  sharp  sub¬ 
stances  around  to  start  the  wound. 

New  York.  E.  w.  A. 

This  cannibalistic  trait  upon  the  part 
of  young  and  old  chicks  is  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  animal  food  but  to  inherent  and 
pure  cussedness.  Fowls  are  descended 
from  the  reptilian  group  of  animals,  and, 
while  they  have  lost  the  form,  they  have 
retained  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
reptiles ;  this  may  account  for  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  eat  each  other  alive.  When  young 
chicks  are  closely  confined,  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  idle,  they  are  very  apt  to  be¬ 
gin  picking  at  each  other’s  toes,  and, 
having  gotten  a  taste  of  blood,  become 
ferocious  cannibals.  I  know  of  no  sure 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs ;  hanging 
a  piece  of  raw  beef  where  the  chicks  can 
jump  and  pick  at  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  good  poultrymen  and  is  worth 
trying.  Giving  the  chicks  their  liberty 
out  of  doors  and  keeping  them  busy  hunt¬ 
ing  for  bugs  ands  worms,  while  prompt¬ 
ly  removing  any  injured  ones  from  the 
flock,  has  served  the  writer  in  most  cases. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  one  will 
be  put  to  his  wit’s  end  to  keep  the  young¬ 
sters  from  killing  each  other.  If  they 
must  be  confined  to  a  brooder  house,  sep¬ 
arating  them  into  several  flocks,  putting 
the  strongest  and  weakest  ones  by  them¬ 
selves,  with  wire  netting  partitions  be¬ 
tween  them,  may  save  trouble.  The 
quantity  or  kind  of  food  given  seems  to 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this  vice. 

M.  B.  D. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

LOWER  COST  THAN  HORSES 
TO  RUY  AND  TO  KEEP 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  present  cost  of  your 
HORSE  POWER.  You  can  save  money  every  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  with  a 

BIG  BULL  TRACTOR 

ONLY  $585 

MIDGET  COST  — GIANT  POWER— WEIGHT,  4,300  LBS. 

25  H.  P.  at  bolt  (we  guaranteo  20) 

Over  10  H.  P.  at  draw  bar  (we  guarantee  7) 
Material  and  workmanship  guaranteed 

Many  thousands  distributed  in  every  State.  Plows 
six  acres  a  day  at  00c.  a  day.  Just  right  for  harrow¬ 
ing,  discing,  harvesting,  threshing,  silo  filling,  shell¬ 
ing,  etc.  Write  for  detail*.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


WONDER  MFG.  CO. 
250-260  Tallman  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
fully  guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made, 
easy  running,  perfect  ski mining  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk, 
making  heavy  or  light  cream.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel;  easily  cleaned. 
ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 
Different  from  this  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  machines.  West¬ 
ern  orders  filled  from  Western 
points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small  write  for  our  handsome  free  catalog. 
Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Box  4075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  L. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. 31.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.60 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 


Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 


Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 
BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard .  .$1.00 


Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig- 


Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 60 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Y  orker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Cole  Bros.  Franklin  Lightning  Rods 

are  now  examined  and  / 

•  / 

\  Approved  by 
’  Underwriters* 

;  Laboratories 

the  very  hightest  authorities  on  lightning 
rod  materials  and  manufacture.  Protect 
your  property  with  C  B  F  R  —  the  doubly 
guaranteed,  66-year  tested  lightning  rod. 
Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Est.  1849 

324  S.  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Oldest  and  largest  lightning  rod  factory  in  America 

Get  the  genuine  — look  for  CBFR  on  coupling 


Write  for 
Booklet. 
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Strawberries,  nearby. 

Maryland . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qr . 

Huckleberries,  qr . 

Goosberries.  qt . 

Peaches,  carrier  . 

Muskmeions,  bu  . 

Watermelons,  100 . 


qt. 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 


Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye  .  . . 
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VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  again  in  surplus  and  lower, 
both  on  new  and  old.  Onion  market  still 
badly  upset,  some  southern  new  bringing 
only  2;>  cents  per  bushel.  Asparagus  re¬ 
ceipts  large  and  lower,  except  for  best. 
String  beans  very  low.  Peas  selling  fair¬ 


ly  well  at  the  low  prices  quoted, 
bage  and  lettuce  very  low. 


Cab. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  Ending  June  11,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opin¬ 
ions,  even  though  unbiased,  are  the  cor¬ 
rect  basis  for  quotations. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  three  and  five  per  cent, 
fat.  The  price  increases  uniformly  thi’ee 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  fat  increase. 


Potatoes-Southern,  new,  bbl. 

Old.  180  lbs . 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz . 

Common  to  good . 

Culls . 

.  1  25 
1  75 
.  125 

@  3  50 
@  1  50 
@  2  00 
®  1  50 

Beets,  bbl . 

f>(3 
1  on 

Carrots,  hid . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate  . !.!.!. 

Horseradish,  bbl  . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions — Texas,  crate . 

Peppers,  bn . ’ 

Peas,  bu . 

.  50 

.  10 
.  3  00 
.  26 
.  15 

.  1  25 

@  2  00 
@  50 

@  3  50 
@  50 

@  1  OO 
©  2  00 

Radishes,  barrel  ..  . 

,  100 
.  75 

40 
10 

75 

tS? 

75 

@  1  50 
@  1  00 

@  50 

@  50 

@  1  25 
@  2  25 
@  1  25 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . . 

Egg  Plants,  bu.  / . .” 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

20 

15 

@  25 

Roosters . 

10 

13 

10 

Ducks . . . 

Geese . 

(&  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb . 

20 

14 

32 

28 

65 

23 

14 

15 

1  50 

@  21 
@  18 
@  35 

@  30 

@  75 

@  'M 

Common  to  good..  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls  . 

*3  17 

Spring  Ducks . 

Squabs,  doz . ." . !"” 

@  17 

@3  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

8  50 

5  25 

($  9  15 
(A  7  35 

Bulls . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls . 

8  01) 

5  00 

4  50 

9  00 

(311  (JO 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

@  5  75 
@12  00 

7  50  @  8  oo 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Prices  unchanged  and  business  good 
enough  to  keep  the  stock  cleared  up. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  50  @24  00 

No.  2 . 21  50 

No.  3 . is  50 

Clover  mixed . 20  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00 


@22  50 

@20  00 
@22  00 
@15  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  has  again  fallen  heavily  on  fav¬ 
orable  crop  reports,  most  grades  being  12 
cents  lower.  Corn  and  oats  slightly  low¬ 
er,  the  oat  outlook  promising  a  large 
yield. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .... 

$1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1 .91 

May  . 

1.0(5 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

Jane  .... 

1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

July  .... 

1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

A  tig . 

1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Hept . 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@  55 

@  127 


82 


@25  50 
@32  00 
@34  50 
@34  00 


BUTTER. 

Receipts  have  been  large  but  business 
good  enough  to  prevent  any  serious  de- 
dim'.  Most  grades  of  creamery  lost  one- 
half  cent  early  in  the  week  but  gained 
it  later.  Speculative  trade  is  quite  heavy. 

Creamery,  best,  above  93  score,  lb .  29  @  29}$ 

Extra,  93  score  .  28  @  28}$ 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  28  @  28}$ 

Common  to  Good .  22  @  25 

Ladles  .  20  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  21 

Process  .  20  @  24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  28}$  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  28}$. 

Chicago  creamery.  22@27. 

Kansas  City,  23@27. 

CHEESE. 

There  lias  been  a  decline  of  one  to  1% 
cent,  and  trade,  both  local  and  export,  is 
dull. 

W bole  Milk,  State  specials .  15}$@  16 

Average  fancy  .  15  @  !5}$ 

Under  grades .  14  @  15 

Skims,  special .  13  @  13}$ 

Pair  to  good  . .  7  @  11 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  36 

No.  2.  Red  .  129 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  81 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  54 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  26 

M1LLFKKD. 

Bran,  car  lots . .....24  00 

Middlings . ! . ..27  50 

Red  Dog  . 33  0(1 

Cornmeat . 32  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 

figures  noted  here  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation.  Meats  change  in  price  but  little. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  at  present 
very  plentiful  and  selling  low. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  28 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25 

Ordinary  grades .  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33 

Tub.  choice .  30 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  26 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  is 

Fowls  .  is 

Leg  of  lamb .  20 

Lamb  chops .  22 

Roasting  beef  .  16 

Stewing  beef  .  12 

Pork  chops . ?....  is 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17 

Strawberries,  qt .  10 

Asparagus,  bunch  .  20 
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@  26 
@  24 

@  35 

@  32 

@  28 
©  36 

@  1  50 
@  20 
@  20 
@  22 
@  24 
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15 
20 
20 
18 
25 
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EGGS 

Receipts  are  large  and  prices, 

<>n  fancy  white,  are  one-half  cent 
There  are  plenty  of  gathered  eggs,  of  fair 
to  good  quality,  going  at  19  to  20  cents. 


except 

lower. 


New  York  State  Crops 

The  Weather  Bureau  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  estimate  of  N.  Y.  State 
crops. 

1915  1914 

Wheat,  bu.  ...  8.150,000  8,100,000 

Oats,  liu .  44,000.000  40,102,000 

Barley,  bu.  ...  2,040.000  2,100,000 


Boston  Market  Review. 

Cantaloupes  from  California  and  blue¬ 
berries  from  the  South  are  now  in  the 
market  as  new  fruits  for  this  season,  the 
former  at  $8  per  crate,  the  latter  at.  18c. 
per  box.  Cherries  are  cheaper,  Califor¬ 
nia  stock  selling  at  about  25c.  per  pound. 
Strawberries  have  been  a.  little  short  and 
prices  ranged  from  10  to  20e.  per  box; 
near-by  supplies  of  these  will  be  here 
shortly  and  increase  the  supply.  Apples 
about  done  with,  best  Baldwins  up  to  $S 
per  barrel ;  others  $5  per  barrel.  A  few 
Ben  Davis  and  Russets  at  $3  to  $5  • 
Western  box  stock.  .83  and  better.  Ba¬ 
nanas  about  the  same  in  price  and  supply, 
$3.55  for  large  bunches  of  fancy  fruit, 
and  $3.25  down  to  $1.50  for  others,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  bunch  and  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Reds.  $4.50  down 
to  $2.  Oranges  in  fair  supply  from  va¬ 
rious  sources.  California.  $2.75  to  $4 
per  box;  Floridas,  late  Valencias,  $3.75- 
others,  $2.50  to  $3  and  $4.  Lemons  plenty 
and  demand  a  little  slow,  slumps  prices 

So1™’  r<lli^rnias,  $3  and  $3.50;  others, 
$2.50  and  $3. 

Asparagus  not  coming  on  fast,  due  to 
bad  weather  of  past  few  weeks,  and  also 
cool  nights;  this  has  kept  prices  up  pretty 
well  so  far;  native  buying,  $5  and  better 
per  box.  and  Jersey  at  $2  and  $2.50  per 
dozen  bunches.  String  beans  much  lower 
at  $1  to  $2  per  basket.  New  Southern 
cabbage..  $1.  per  crate  and  $1.25  per  bbl. 
California  celery,  $1.25  per  dozen. 

J  ucumbers  plenty  and  cheap,  best,  $3  per 
box;_  others,  $1.50  to  $2.50  for  native 
Floridas,  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  basket 
Spinach.  15c.  to  30e.  per  box.  Beet  greens, 
”0  and  7.) ;  lettuce,  50c.  to  75c.  per  box. 
A  few  Hubbard  squash  at  $35  to  $40  per 
or  that  rate.  Southern  Summer, 
$1.50  per  crate.  Native  tomatoes,  12%c. 
per  pound ;  Southern.  $2.50  per  crate. 
Turnips,  $2  per  bag  for  rutabaga,  $2.75 
per  box  for  white  eggs.  New  bunch 
shorts.  $1  per  dozen.  Beets,  $1  per  hox, 
new.  75c.  per  dozen  bunches.  Rhubarb, 
a  l101’  Pound.  Southern  peas,  $2 

and  $2.50  per  basket.  Old  stock  of  near¬ 
by  onions,  $1.50  and  $2  per  box.  Texas 
stock,  $1.25  for  yellows  and  $1.50  for 
white  per  crate.  Old  potatoes  working 
upward,  as  stock  grows  poorer  and  sup- 
l'1/.  jets  lower,  especially  of  good  stock, 
$1.15  per  bag  is  about  the  price.  New 
I’  loridas,  $5  and  $0  per  barrel 
$5  per  crate  and  $3  per  basket. 

Rutter  is  coming  in  quite  heavy  and 
being  placed  in  storage  to  keep  prices 
from  breaking  lower,  30  to  32  per  pound 
is  average  price  for  best  with  other 
grades,  27  to  29o.  Export  demand  holds 
cheese  up  to  a  bettor  than  usual  level  at 
this  season,  17c.  to  19c.  is  range  in  price. 
Eggs  plenty,  and  close  of  hatching  season 
also  keeps  prices  down  by  light  demands 
and  steady  supply ;  prices  range  from  27 
and  28c.  for  near-by;  fancy  fresh  down  to 
22c.  for  poorest  Western  stock. 

Local  demand  for  horses  light,  and 
sales  few ;  supply  light  and  not  burden¬ 
some.  Prices  continue  about  the  same, 
except  on  green  stock  which  range  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher,  $350  and  $400  for  heavy  team- 
ers,  $200  up  to  $350  for  good  second¬ 
hand  stock  and  medium  weights  of  both 
green  and  acclimated  stock. 

Poultry,  both  live  and  dressed,  are  in 
demand  at  good  prices,  18c.  and  20c.  for 
good  weight  dressed  birds  and  up  to  36c. 
for  broilers,  with  turkeys,  ISc.  and  22c. 
per  pound.  Live  fowls.  17c.  and  18c.  per 
pound  and  broilers,  26e.  and  28e.  Live 
hogs,  7%e.  per  pound ;  dressed  hogs, 
about  10c.  per  pound.  Beef  on  hoof, 
$8.50  per  100  pounds  for  best;  others,  7c. 
down  to  5c.,  according  to  quality.  Good 
live  veal,  9%e.  per  pound.  A.  E.  p. 
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Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

1\<-  Imv  many  able-bodied  yomigmen,  both  with  and  without 
fanning  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farina.  If  you  need  a 
Rood,  intelligent,  sober  loan,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  ia 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to  cm- 
plover  or  employee. 

Oor  object  ia  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  S«<  IF.TY 

Second  Avenue _  New  York  City 

FARM  HELPTHAT  MAKE 

coni  plaint.  I  refer  to  Commissioner  of  I  licenses, 

(1  ixr Vwri J1  0 1*  ’  O.-mH— all  Branches. 

<  ortlandt,  llo  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying 
recently,  we 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


with  several  suggestions  received 
open  a  department  here  to  enable 
_..  .  -  —  -- — ER  roadors  to  supply  oach 

other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  o  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 

Hterathnn  F?dnt’  e  C°Py  mUSt  reach  not 

wenfr  ^iday  to  appear  in  the  following 

display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted, 
subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
manufacturors  announcements  not  admit- 
,  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  livo  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
•ii  P&&CS.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


For 

eral 

ted 


FOIt  SALE— International  Sprayer,  has  Myers 
double  cylinder  pump,  2’/,  H  p 
THOMAS  HEWAT,  Canaan,  N  Y 


engine. 


Xlnnu’S«.F-n 0US  MeliIotus  c}over  Honey,  10  11, 
pan.  $1.50,  express  prepaid.  W  D  NUT.T, 
Demopolis,  Ala.  ’ 


™*AULI0  CIDER  PRESS,  thirty  to  forty- 
1  I?/*1  capacity,  used  three  seasons:  in  good 
condition;  must  he  sold  at  once  to  close 
Address  H.  KARR,  Adtar.,  78  Main 
ettstown,  N.  J. 


St. 


estate. 

Hack- 


KED  SOUR  CHERRIES.  5c.  lb.,  in  6-11,  h«s- 
bets.  In  No.  2  Sanitary  Enamelled  Cans  io 
degree  syrup  wfth  pits,  $1.25  per  dozen,  without 
V  •  •>V  R-  Waterloo,  N.  Y  ('mis- 

h,nfraAi«h>m  SoH,tllern  Points  shipped  from  Mo- 
FARa'i  ivr,a’«f  S°  0r,ler<“<1-  WEAVER  FRTJIT 
Waterloo  nV  -#;,CTeSSOr  to  Se«eca  *’™it 


Farm, 


o85  ACRES— Dutchess  County;  choice  dairy 
farm;  two  sets  buildings;  lake.  Inquire  I*’,  if 
Attorney  at  Law,  22  Exchange  Place 


KEATOR, 
New  York. 


SALE  OR 
nu 

BOX  105,  c.  R.  N 


LEASE — Poultry  farm,  Long  Island 
<.22l,.,22 fl ng  distance,  4  acres,  6  room  and'  bath! 


FOR 


sweets, 


SALE — Large,  modern  poultry  plant,  sell- 
ing  baby  chicks  and  pullets,  fancy  eggs  and 

tl  P  wn?l:ei.',Iralf  'Tltion  ®n  Lon*  Island!  near 
canacitv  ’lO(w,K  T-8?8  fM’.  1.500  head;  brooder. 

10,000  chicks;  incubator  capacity. 

1  nV?w„  H8’  8t0.®?e<1  with  White  Leghorns;  well 
‘ /!llm  Jvltl1  Bood  established  trade.  For 
New- Yorker* tl<>n  ad(Iress  C0X  10°-  care  Rural 

FOR  SALE— Good  farm  of  68  acres  in  Geauga 
Co.,  <).;  average  farm  buildings  with  new  silo- 
good  sugar  bash  and  fixtures;  four  miles  from 
wat  and  114  from  paved  road';  price, 
*».500.  Address  BOX  75,  R.  D.  2,  Zanesfield  O 


1'OR  SALE — My  summer  homo  in  Maine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  well-built  old-fashioned  house  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repair,  three  fire-places,  out-buiblinga 
anil  sawmill  on  State  road’  and  trolley;  thirtv- 
S  ,Ia,1,i.  twenty-five  acres,  tillable; 

*8.000  for  quick  sale;  reason  for  selling,  too  far 
a"’aJf  from  my  business;  photographs.  Address 
Conn”  334  Wethersfield  Ave.,  Hartford, 


W±?T,EP~T<>  <  r!nt  with  option  of  purchase. 

small  farm  of  from  25  to  50  acres,  suitable  for 
chicken  farm,  situate  either  in  New  Jersey  or 
Maryland;  l arm  must  be  well  situated  on  good 

,lot  t?°  f!l1’  from  good  graded  schools. 
BOX  1 12,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  on  tid’ewater  in  Virginia: 

aWJiffiSi  351  is&jfss 


FOR  SALE— 
Rochester, 
Address  JOHN 


Muck  farm,  35 
on  State  road 
V.  SHILLING, 


acres,  13  miles  from 
price,  $5,500  cash. 

N.  Y. 


Walworth, 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  24  @  25 

Medium  to  good .  18  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  23  @  23}$ 

Common  to  good .  14  @  19 

Duck  Eggs  .  16  @  19 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  in  very  large  supply,  most 
of  them  selling  low,  from  five  to  eight 
cents.  Some  good  sized  clean  berries 
brought  12  cents,  and  exceptionally  fine 
15  to  18.  Huckleberries  and  blackberries 
in  only  moderate  supply,  but  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  said  to  be  on  the  way.  There 
are  a  few  peaches  from  Florida,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  running  about  $2.50 
per  carrier  for  good. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 3  09  @4  00 

Russet  .  2  00  @  4  60 


Condition 

10  Year 

June  1 

Average 

Rye  . 

02 

89 

Hay  . 

84 

90 

Pasture  . 

89 

91 

Cabbage  . 

89 

90 

Onions  . 

90 

89 

Apples  . 

65 

83 

Peaches  . 

75 

62 

Pears  . 

69 

79 

Prices  to  producers 

June  1  were. 

1915 

1914 

Wheat,  bu . 

.98 

Corn,  bu . 

.88 

.81 

( >ats,  bu . 

.(51 

.49 

Potatoes,  bu . 

.38 

.81 

Hay,  ton  . 

15.20 

Eggs,  doz . 

.21 

Stale  Bread  for  Poultry. 

I  can  purchase  stale  bread  from  the 
bakery  for  one  cent  per  pound ;  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  an  economical  chicken 
feed  at  that  price.  How  much  can  I 
feed  economically  to  laying  hens?  What 
must  I  feed  with  the  bread  to  have  a 
balanced  ration  for  laying  liens?  I  feed 
skim-milk.  A.  c.  M. 

Michigan. 

At  tho  present  prices  of  grain,  stale 
bread  is  an  economical  feed  for  laying 
hens  when  it  can  be  purchased  while  it 
is  sweet  and  wholesome  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  It  should  not,  however,  consti¬ 
tute  more  than  15  to  20%  of  the  dry 
mash  fed,  as  it  is  very  fattening,  and 
may  cause  trouble  when  fed  in  excessive 
quantities.  While  wheat  is  so  very  high 
priced  we  use  a  little  more  wheat  feed 
in  our  dry  mash  and  a  little  more 
cracked  corn  in  our  scratch  feed  than 
usual.  .  The  best  v  ay  to  prepare  stale 
bread  for  feeding  is  to  dry  and  then  grind 
it  fine.  I11  this  condition  it  will  keep  a 
long  time  in  a  dry  place.  If  you  got  the 
bread  in  loaf  form  and  are  not  prepared 
to  dry  and  grind  it  the  next  best  way 
is  to  soak  it  so  that  all  the  crusts  will  he 
eaten,  and  mix  each  day  with  the  dry 
mash  which  may  be  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
coarse  middlings,  one  part  ground  oats, 
one  part  beef  scrap,  one  part  bread,  one- 
half  part  gluten  feed.  The  bread  in  this 
mixture  takes  the  place  of  eornmeal,  and 
the  scratch  grain  for  Summer  is  mixed 
two  parts  cracked  corn,  one  part  wheat, 
one  part  barley  and  one  part  oats.  It  is 
very  important  to  see  that  you  get  good 
grains,  as  dealers  will  sometimes  substi¬ 
tute  an  inferior  quality  if  they  can. 
Stale  bread  is  also  an  excellent  feed  for 
fattening  broilers.  c.  s.  G. 


FOR  SALE— 7- acre  poultry  farm;  equipped; 

about.  -,-00  hens,  and  chicks;  modern  build- 
RSN  Yar  S00d  Ilmrkets;  $4,500-  BOX  111,  care 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm  In  fruit  belt.  4<A 
Rood  buildings.  EDWARD  FEY- 
ERAREND,  Bndgeville,  Delaware. 


WANTED — Single  woman  wants 
ner  on  45-acre  farm.  BOX  54, 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 


woman  part- 
R.  D.  No.  2, 


AMERICAN,  40,  single,  wishes  position  assist¬ 
ant  to  practical  head  gardener;  estate;  four 
years  experience  with  vegetables;  salary  nonii- 
E.  C.,  2003  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


nal. 


CARPENTER,  two— thirder  man,  wants  work  in 
country;  quick  on  crates  and  boxes;  strictly 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


sober.  TWA  ITS,  431  11th 


COMPE1ENI  WOMAN — To  cook  for  family  in 
country,  near  city;  gas,  running  water;  good 
wages no  washing;  references.  Write  C  S 
V, BARK,  Angola,  N.  Y..  or  telephone  Federai 


IOSlIION  WANTED — As  working  foreman  on 
gentlemans  farm;  sober,  honest  and  hard 
worker;  good  references.  60  LOCUST  sit 
Greenwich,  Conn.  ’ 


WANTED — Permanent  position  experienced  poul- 
try  and  truck;  reliable,  willing  worker,  clean 
habits;  excellent  references.  ‘  ’  ’ 

N.  6th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Address  H.,  1306% 


INDUSTRIOUS  YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in 
general  farmiug,  has  high  reference,  wants 
position;  prefer  institution.  BOX  113,  care  1{. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm; 

PAUL  BRACKEN.  267  West 
York  City. 


state  wages. 
38th  St.,  New 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  ate  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold—1 “Kukal  New-Yorkek”—  oil  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


“A  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modem  Tire ” 


Do  away  with  guess-work  about  tires — prove  for  yourself 
that  our  Challenge  Tire — the  popular -priced 
“ Chain  Tread”  is  the  real  economy  tire 

You  don’t  have  to  take  any  man’s  word  about  the  mileage  given  by  our 
challenge  “Chain  Tread”  Tires. 

Find  out  for  yourself  just  what  you  get  in  actual  mileage  by  keeping  a 
Tire  Record. 

Let  “Chain  Tread”  Tires  stand  or  fall  on  the  record  you  keep. 

“Chain  Tread”  Tires 

Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerful 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

“Chain  Treads”  are  not  simply  a  fancy  design  stamped  on  a  tire— they  are 
real  anti-skid  tires.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of  Free  Tire  Record 
Blanks,  to  United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


“Chain  Tread  ”  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers.  Do  not  accept  substitutes 


United  StatesTires 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

(Operating  46  Factories)  ^ 


Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  4312. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  26,  1915. 


/  know  all  the  ins  and  outs;  common  people  are  like  stl 
Justice  never  interferes  with  a  fellow's  honest  trade, 

Politics  means  life  to  me,  that  is  where  my  moneys’  ma 
But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  poor  Pug  he  stoo 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  called  out 

Then  came  Larry  Lawyer’s  turn, slick  as  slick  and  fine  as  fine? 
“Justice?  Why!  yes!  yes!”  says  he,  “that’s  a  favorite  word  of  mu? 
Justice  means  a  legal  fee,  means  the  papers  that  I  write. 

Means  the  mortgages  and  wills  and  each  bitter  legal  fight! 

Means  the  law  we  twist  and  turn,  and  the  drainage,  I  suppose 
That  has  tapped  the  public  chest,  under  Uncle  Sam's  big  nose." 

But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  smart  Larry  stood  perplexed, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away.  Miss  Columbia  called  out  "Next!" 

Then  rich  Billy  Banker  tried.  He  was  sort  of  slow  in  speech. 

Took  his  thoughts  awhile  to  turn,  though  they  stood  in  easy  reach. 
"Justice  means  the  right  to  hold  Uncle  Sam’s  good  cash  and  pay. 

Not  a  single  cent  of  tax,  and  to  pile  my  funds  away. 

Justice  means  the  right  to  charge  all  the  interest  I  can  get. 

Though  it  means  the  ‘pound  of  flesh,'  what  care  I  for  bloody  sweat? 
Justice  means  that  I  may  lend  cash  on  any  terms  I  please. 

Justice  moans  that  you  keep  still,  caring  not  how  hard  I  squeeze.” 
But  the  teacher  shook  her  head;  while  rich  Billy  looked  quite  vexed, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  called  out  "Next!" 

Smart  Ralph  Railroad  tried  his  hand,  “Justice  means  monopoly, 

I  may  pour  into  my  stock  all  the  ’water  of  the  sea,’ 

I  may  charge  for  freight  and  fares  all  the  traffic  well  can  bear 
If  the  public  don't  like  that,  they  may  be  - — - — -  well,  I  don't  care. 
Justice  means  my  ‘right  of  way.'  Justice  means — ‘let  me  alone!' 
Keep  away.  I  own  this  track.  You've  no  right  to  touch  my  bone." 
But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  smart  Ralph  forgot  his  text, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  called  out  “Next!” 

Then  Mark  Middleman,  he  tried;  "Trade  is  done  by  Rule  of  Three; 
Here’s  Producer  over  here,  here’s  Consumer  and  here's  me. 

Now,  Consumer  pays  the  cash,  while  Producer  has  to  grow 
Produce;  I  take  half  from  each,  that's  where  '  I  come  in  '  you  know. 
Justice  keeps  trade  as  it  is;  each  to  do  his  given  part, 

Guarantees  me  my  per  cent.,  keeps  the  otlier  two  apart.” 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


>k  her  head,  while  fat  Mark  he  stood  perplexed, 
way.  Miss  Columbia  called  out  "Next!" 


le.  “Justice  simply  means  the  chance 
Jfood.  I  make  prices  jump  and  dance, 
ye  shall  be  always  up  on  top, 

:»th  every  time  the  markets  flop, 
to  ply  our  slick  trade  where’er  we  will. 

’No  questions  asked  as  to  how  I  get  my  fill." 

But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  S>i  rubbed  his  head  quite  vexed, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away.  Miss  Columbia  called  out  "Next." 

When  Prank  Parmereleared  his  throat,  all  the  scholars  snickered  out. 
Seemed  so  silly  to  expect  wisdom  from  a  clumsy  lout. 

Frank  had  always  held  the  butt  end  of  everything,  so  they 
Got  so  used  to  boss  him  'round,  that  he  seemed  their  natural  prey. 
But  Frank,  he  surprised  ’em  all:  “Justice,"  says  he,  "means  fair  play. 
God  puts  power  and  wealth  and  all,  in  our  hands  to  give  away— 

For  the  strong  must  help  the  weak:  he  who  takes  an  unjust  share 
Must  expect  to  meet  at  last  a  division  full  and  fair. 

Justice  means  that  things  we  prize,  wealth  and  all,  that  are  not  earned 
Honestly  by  patient  toil,  shall  be  from  the  holders  turned. 

For  the  poor  shall  rise  at  last,  bound  together  brave  and  strong, 
Hunting  out  the  crimes  of  years,  trampling  on  the  Nation’s  wrong, 
Touching  no  man's  honest  gain,  touching  no  man's  honest  right, 

But  demanding  that  the  fraud  and  the  felon  see  the  light." 

Miss  Columbia  nodded  then:  “Good,  my  boy!  Well  done!"  she  said; 
"Stay  no  longer  at  the  foot!  Take  your  proper  place!— Up  head!" 

Go  “up  head!”  Let  "Justice”  come.  Let  all  men  that  word  define, 
''Equal  rights  and  honest  share!”  on  that  motto  form  your  line," 

Be  so  just,  so  fair,  so  true  that  you  strangle  party  hate; 

Right’s  the  only  thing  in  life  that  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

Lift  the  fallen,  free  the  slave;  give  him  fullest  recompense. 

Build  the  groundwork  of  your  cause  on  the  rock  of  common  sense. 
Learn  that  Brotherhoods  are  strong  only  when  the  brothers  pay 
Bits  of  self-denial  in  from  their  lives  day  after  day. 

Learn  that  simple  right  prevails,  and  that  hope  and  truth  are  strong, 
Learn  that  justice  never  yet  came  from  matching  wrong  for  wrong 
Bound  together  strong  as  steel,  by  the  noblest  purpose  led. 

” Equal  rights  and  honest  share!”  Forward  Farmer!  Go  "  up  hea  l!” 


THE  FARMER  GOES  “  UP  HEAD.” 

[Note:  The  following  doggerel  was  printed  in  THE  R.  N.-Y,  of 
Sept.  27,  1890.  It  seems  appropriate  to  reprint  it  now — after  25 
years — as  a  Fourth  of  July  reminder  of  some  of  the  needs  of 
farmers.] 

Miss  Columbia  taught  our  school,  down  in  District  Number  One. 

She  beats  all  I  ever  saw— in  the  school  mar'm  line— no  fun. 

Good  enough  for  recess  time,  but  when  school  is]called.  My  Stars, 
All  that  fooling  could  do  then  was  to  peek  in  through  the  bars. 
School  had  sort  of  been  run  down;  big  boys  had  too  much  to  say, 
Sort  of  scared  the  teachers  out,  came  to  school  to  laugh  and  play. 
Great  big  fellers  short  of  sense,  came  to  think  they  owned  it  all, 
Picked  on  little  folks  for  fun,  crowded  out  the  weak  and  small. 

Miss  Columbia  found  that  out  when  she  called  the  spelling  class— 
Don't  it  boat  all  how  such  boys  through  the  spelling  book  can  pass  ! 
These  big  fellows  ranged  themselves  down  before  the  teacher’s  chair. 
Jostling,  crowding  in  a  way  that  made  Miss  Columbia  stare. 

Stoutest  boy  in  school— young  Pug  Politician  stood  "  up  head;" 

That  belonged  to  him  because  he  could  whip  the  rest,  he  said. 

Larry  Lawyer,  he  stood  next;  he  and  Pug  were  hand  in  glove; 

Rich  young  Billy  Banker  next,  he  stood  grinning.just  above 
Smart  Ralph  Railroad;  ftetouched  arms  withMark  Middleman. andSi. 
Speculator  he  stood  next,  with  the  corner  of  his  eye 
On  the  teacher's  rule;"downfoot,”  Franklin  Farmercooled  his  heels— 
That’s  the  place  he  always  took.  My!  but  he  knows  how  it  feels 
To  be  crowded  off  ‘‘downfoot,"  while  the  others  make  a  run 
Over  him  to  reach  the  head,  stamping  on  his  toes  like  fun! 

Miss  Columbia  saw  how  'twas;  "Now,"  says  she,  “I  guess'I’ll  try 
Something  new:  you  boys  have  spelled  long  enough  and  therefore,  I, 
Seeing's  you  are  here  to  learn,  think  I’ll  get  you  to  define 
Some  of  these  words  in  my  book;  meanings  give  our  language  spine." 
How  they  growled  and  shook  their  heads!  But  she  didn't  care  a  stitch, 
“You  begin!”  she  says  to  Pug,  as  she  fingered  on  her  switch. 

"First  is  Justice!  Now."  says  she,  "Give  the  meaning  of  that  word?” 
Then  the  school-house  got  so  still  that  a  pin-drop  could  be  heard. 

Pug  he  stood  and  scratched  his  head.  "Justice”  he  could  surely  spell. 
He  could  put  the  letters  right;  what  they  meant  he  couldn’t  tell. 
“Justice?  Oh!  That  means"  says  he,  "Letting  ms  run  politics, 
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Finishing  Poultry  for  the  Market. 

A  Statement  of  New  York  Conditions. 

Paht  IY. 

EXPENSES  OF  SHIPMENT. — The  expense  of 
handling  dressed  poultry  consigned  to  New  York  is 
very  great;  freight  rates  are  extremely  high.  For  il¬ 
lustration,  a  carload  of  packed  boxes  of  frozen  poultry 
shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  carries  a  freight 
rate  of  75  cents  per  100  on  the  gross  weight.  This 
frozen  poultry  is  like  pig  iron,  with  any  decent  care  it 
arrives  in  prime  condition.  Not  one  claim  is  tiled 
against  the  railroad  company  on  frozen  poultry  once 
a  month.  In  the  same  train  carrying  this  frozen  poultry, 
a  car  of  fresh  beef  carries  the  rate  of  48  cents  per  100. 
The  fresh  beef  shipper  pays  for  icing,  and  this  would 
add  to  the  cost  about  four  cents  per  100.  Thus  we 
find  the  poultry  shipper  paying  for  the  same  service 
that  the  beef  trust  pay  for  having  their  beef  hauled,  at 
least  23  cents  per  100  or  $4(5  per  car  additional  freight. 
The  beef  is  shipped  by  a  strong  organization  which 
profits  by  the  low  rate.  The  poultry  is  shipped  by  in¬ 
dividuals  or  firms  who  buy  of  the  producers,  who  ul¬ 
timately  pay  the  freight.  If  it  were  not  that  the  ex¬ 
tra  rate  can  be  shifted  on  the  producers  by  the  deal¬ 
ers,  they  would  probably  organize  a  complaint,  and  in¬ 
sist  on  having  the?  same  rate  given  beef.  The  complaint 
should  be  put  up  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  by  farmers.  Freight  rates  on  dressed  poultry  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  are  exorbitant. 

CARTAGE  AND  HANDLING.— After  arriving  in 
New  York  City  the  poultry  consigned  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  is  carted  to  Washington  Street  as  a  rule 
where  a  lot  of  old-fashioned,  nondescript  rookeries  of 
buildings  fit  only  for  bats  and  rats,  are  used  as  com¬ 
mission  houses.  This  haul  is  only  for  a  few  blocks, 
vet  the  cartage  rates  are  as  high  as  $40  on  a  carload  of 
broilers  or  other  poultry  packed  12  to  the  box.  The 
poultry  is  unloaded  on  Washington  Street  and  then 
sold  to  jobbers  and  hotel  supply  men,  when  it  is  again 
carted  at  a  very  high  rate  of  cartage  to  its  second 
dealer’s  store.  Here  it  is  again  unloaded,  piled  up  and 
finally  reloaded  onto  wagons  or  automobiles  and  carted 
to  the  stores,  hotels  or  steamships,  where  it  is  made 
ready  for  its  final  distribution.  Commission  merchants 
charge  5%  for  handling  the  dressed  poultry,  the  job¬ 
ber  must  make  from  5%  to  10%  in  order  to  make  his 
expenses  and  a  profit,  the  hotel,  restaurant  and  people 
who  also  supply  the  steamship  lines  figure  to  make  from 
15  to  20%  on  their  sales.  Even  if  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  always  treat  fairly  and  honestly  the  shipper,  we 
still  find  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  expense  in  the 
handling  of  dressed  poultry. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  TRADE.— The  volume  of 
dressed  poultry  coming  into  New  York  City  amounts  to 
$30,000,000  annually.  If  we  were  to  consider  the  jobbers’ 
profit  alone  at  5  per  cent.,  a  saving  of  $1,500,000  could 
be  saved  by  eliminating  them  and  selling  direct  to  the 
retail  trade.  Add  to  this  a  most  conservative  estimate 
of  $500,000  for  extra  cartage  and  labor  and  we  have  a 
conservative  estimate  of  $2,000,000  of  an  annual  sav¬ 
in  the  distribution  of  dressed  poultry  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Of  course,  the  saving  that  would  result 
from  the  elimination  of  dishonesty,  manipulation,  se¬ 
cret  combinations,  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  would  run  into 
astonishing  figures  in  actual  practice.  The  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex¬ 
pects  in  the  near  future  to  see  proper  terminals  built 
where  this  poultry  will  arrive,  and  where  there  will  be 
ample  facilities  for  cold  storage,  and  otherwise  to  make 
it  possible  to  have  the  poultry  sent  direct  from  these 
terminals  to  the  final  distributors,  the  retail  butchers, 
the  hotels  and  steamship  companies.  The  purpose  is 
to  do  away  with  secrecy  and  manipulation  of  the  mar¬ 
kets;  to  receive  the  goods  from  the  shipper  and  to  sell 
it  to  the  retail  distributors  on  an  open  market  at  prices 
regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand. 


About  Soil  Acidity. 

THE  NEW  METHOD. — That  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
devote  the  front  pages  of  two  recent  issues  to  this 
method  certainly  indicates  its  importance.  We  have 
tried  this  method  and  can  corroborate  The  R.  N.-Y. 
statements.  We  believe  it  is  when  properly  used 
the  most  practical  method  in  determining  acidity 
for  field  work  that  has  yet  been  suggested.  Great 
credit  is  due  its  inventor.  We  have  used  this  method 
and  find  first:  It  is  a  sure  test  for  acidity.  In  cases 
where  the  soil  was  not  acid  no  color  was  imparted 
to  the  lead  acetate  paper.  In  every  instance  where 
the  soil  was  acid  a  color  did  appear  on  the  lead 
acetate  paper  even  when  only  200  pounds  of  burnt 
lime  was  required  per  acre.  It  gave  a  fairly  definite 
idea  of  how  much  lime  was  needed.  Compared  with 
the  colors  on  Prof.  Truog’s  color  chart  (Wisconsin 
Bulletin  No.  249)  we  found  the  five  colors  given 
meant  that  the  following  amounts  of  burnt  lime  per 
acre  were  required : 

( Marked )  Burnt  Lime 

1.  Very  slight  acidity .  200  lbs. 

2.  Slight  acidity  .  1.000  “ 

3.  Medium  acidity  .  2,000  “ 

4.  Strong  acidity  . 4,000 

5.  Very  stroug  acidity  .  8,000  “ 

■•it  would  seem,  however,  that  this  method  is  a 
one-man  method  rather  than  an  every -farmer 
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method.  A  trained  observer  could  best  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  colors  obtained.  The  R.  N.-Y.  cer¬ 
tainly  hit.  the  point  when  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  article  it  recommended  the  method  for  farm 
demonstrators.  It  is  primarily  a  county  farm  dem¬ 
onstrator  method. 

CHANCE  FOR  EXPERIMENT  STATION.— As 
the  farm  demonstrators  are  comparatively  few  this 
method  would  not  solve  the  problem  for  the  great 
majority  of  farmers.  Why  can't  the  experiment 
station  help?  Free  seed  tests  are  made  by  the  ex- 
periment  stations.  Why  not  free  lime  requirement 
tests?  To  know  how  much  lime  to  apply  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  to  know  that  the  soil  is  acid  and  needs 
lime.  Often  no  results  are  obtained  from  liming 
because  not  enough  was  applied  when  perhaps  only 
a  little  more  lime  applied  would  have  meant  results. 
The  amount  to  apply  is  important.  Free  lime  re¬ 
quirement  tests  should  not  be  as  expensive  to  the 
experiment  stations  as  free  seed  tests.  By  the  new 
(Truog)  method  one  man  can  run  75  samples  a 
day,  about  400  a  week— 20,000  a  year.  So  one 
man  should  be  sufficient.  The  apparatus  would  be 
far  less  than  that  required  for  seed  analysis.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  free  lime  require¬ 
ment  tests  are: 

1.  Farmers  would  realize  that  the  experiment 
stations  were  of  some  good. 

2.  They  would  learn  how  to  use  the  experiment 
stations. 

3.  The  person  devoted  to  this  work  conhl  prob¬ 
ably  improve  this  method  or  discover  a  still  more 
practical  one. 

4.  The  experiment  station  would  obtain  a  record 
of  the  State’s  soils,  putting  it  in  a  better  position  to 
give  advice. 

As  a  rule  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  is  that  the 
experiment  stations  are  ‘’no  good.”  The  soil  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems,  and  if  a  farmer  sends  a 
sample  to  the  experiment  station  lie  is  informed  that 
no  soil  tests  can  be  made.  Hence  there  arises  the 
question  "'What  good  is  the  experiment  station?” 


Machine  for  Sifting  Bermuda  Grass  Roots.  Fig.  309. 


True,  a  soil  analysis  cannot  lie  made  because  it  is 
too  expensive.  But  what  about  lime  requirement 
tests?  Truog  by  his  new  method  makes  them  inex¬ 
pensive.  Is  this  not  a  chance  for  the  experiment 
station  to  show  its  worth?  L  k.  wilkins. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


Transplanting  Bermuda  Grass  Roots. 

ANY  of  our  eastern  readers  do  not  realize  how 
farmers  in  the  Southwest  make  use  of  Ber¬ 
muda  grass.  There  has  come  to  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  business  in  States  like  Oklahoma  in  digging  and 
selling  the  Bermuda  roots.  This  grass  is  not  usual¬ 
ly  propagated  from  seed  iu  Oklahoma,  but  the  roots 
are  used  for  obtaining  the  start.  A  circular  from 
the  Oklahoma  Station  at  Stillwater  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  methods  used  to  produce  a  permanent 
pasture  of  Bermuda  grass.  The  roots  are  planted 
from  March  to  June.  It  requires  four  to  five  two- 
bushel  sacks  of  roots  to  plant  an  acre  and  these 
roots  generally  cost  about  $1  a  sack.  To  obtain  the 
roots  a  plow  is  worked  through  the  sod,  breaking 
the  roots  off.  Then  with  a  pitchfork  or  spade  they 
are  shaken  free  from  dirt,  well  moistened  and 
packed  into  sacks.  The  crude  machine  shown  at 
Fig.  309  is  used  for  shaking  the  dirt  from  these 
Bermuda  roots.  The  soil  is  plowed  about  three 
inches  deep,  the  sod  thrown  into  this  machine, 
which  is  then  turned  about  until  the  dirt  falls 
through  the  slats. 

When  the  roots  are  received  for  planting  they  are 
soaked  in  a  tub  of  water  for  10  or  12  hours.  Then 
they  are  chopped  in  pieces  about  a  foot  long  and 
planted  in  rows,  these  rows  being  three  feet  apart, 
with  the  root  pieces  2%  feet  apart  in  the  row.  In 
some  cases  the  ground  is  plowed  and  the  roots  are 
dropped  into  every  third  furrow,  the  ground  being 
then  well  harrowed.  One  way  of  planting  consists 
of  preparing  the  land  as  for  corn;  then  the  roots 
are  loaded  into  a  two-horse  wagon.  A  boy  drives 
this,  and  two  men  follow  behind  dropping  the  roots 
in  the  wheel  tracks,  and  covering  them  with  their 
feet.  With  this  crude  planting  the  roots  start  and 
grow,  covering  the  entire  field,  and  giving  a  rich 
Summer  pasture  for  that  hot  and  dry  country.  Of 
course,  the  growth  of  Bermuda,  like  that  of  any 
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other  grass,  will  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  One  authority  in  Oklahoma  claims  that  land 
which  will  produce  one-quarter  of  a  bale  of  cotton 
per  acre  would  give  Bermuda  pasture  for  one  cow. 
One-half  bale  yield  would  feed  two  cows,  and  a 
one-hale  yield  four  cows.  This  handling  of  Bermu¬ 
da  grass  would  he  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  readers,  as  the  crop  is  not  suited  to 
our  Eastern  conditions.  Now  that  there  is  to  be  a 
trial  evidently  of  transplanting  seedlings  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  all  to  realize  that 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  resort  to  this 
transplanting  in  order  to  obtain  a  pasture  or  a  sod. 


Hoisting  Hay  With  An  Engine. 

Referring  to  your  inquiry  for  experience  in  hoisting 
hay  with  gasoline  engine,  I  submit  the  following :  Four 
years  ago  I  bought  an  engine  mounted  on  a  truck,  on 
one  end  of  which  was  a  regular  hoist.  This  has  put 
all  hay  in  barn  since,  besides  doing  numerous  other 
jobs,  such  as  pressing  straw,  loading  ice,  etc.  As  soon 
as  haying  commences,  the  engine  is  conveniently  placed 
outside  barn  door,  and  stays  there  until  all  is  in.  As 
1  have  hut  one  man,  who  is  with  me  the  year  round,  we 
work  as  follows:  A  load  is  brought  in  the  barn.  Jeff 
stays  on  it,  while  I  get  down  and  start  engine,  lift  two 
or  three  forkfuls  and  dump  them.  We  then  get  in  the 
mow  and  place  this,  and  repeat  till  load  is  off.  Usually 
the  last  load  is  in  around  five  o’clock  :  the  horses  are 
at  once  put  in  stable;  .left'  goes  about  li is  chores  while 
I  unload  alone.  If  too  late  that  night,  then  in  the 
morning,  Jeff  takes  the  horses  with  the  mower  and  cuts 
sufficient  for  that  day;  and  by  the  time  he  returns  I 
am  ready  for  him  with  the  empty  wagon.  Of  course, 
this  means  several  trips  for  me  up  and  down  from  the 
load  and  the  mow,  which  I  have  provided  for  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  ladder  fixed  for  the  mow  and  a  small  light 
one  for  getting  on  and  off  the  load ;  thus  making  it 
nearly  as  easy  as  walking  on  the  ground.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  the  hay-fork  and  engine  enable  me  to  put  hay 
in  a  mow  alone  that  could  by  no  possibility  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  three  other  men.  w.  TRTJEMATt. 

New  York. 


Apple  Situation  Ends  Well. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  apple  situation  this 
Spring  has  been  the  remarkably  strong  tone  of  the 
market  on  the  last  lap  of  the  season.  Wayne  County 
growers  and  dealers  who  yet  hold  stocks  are  finding 
flattering  offers  in  every  direction.  Everyone  prophe¬ 
sied  that  when  the  oranges  came  on  the  apple  market 
would  become  fickle,  and  soon  lag;  that  dealers  would 
be  glad  to  clean  up  on  any  price.  The  result  of  the 
orange  debut  lias  produced  an  exact  opposite  condition. 
Apples  have  been  soaring  in  price  in  active  compe¬ 
tition  with  oranges  of  the  new  crop,  and  the  prospects 
are  good  for  the  balance  of  the  holdings  to  pass  oft 
at  attractive  prices.  Baldwins  are  quoted  at  from  $•! 
to  $5  per  barrel,  an  unusual  figure  at  this  season  of  the 
year  when  other  fruits  abound.  Ben  Davis  of  good 
pack  command  from  $2.50  to  $4,  Northern  Spy  from 
$3.25  to  $4.50,  and  other  varieties  from  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  barrel. 

In  the  evaporated  apple  market  quotations  range 
from  8  Vi  to  nine  cents  per  pound  for  fancy  stock ; 
choice  evaporated  from  7%  to  eight  cents  and  prime 
from  7 Vi  to  7V2  cents  per  pound.  Sun-dried,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality,  is  quoted  from  four  to  six  cents.  Oil 
futures,  seven  cents  is  quoted  f.o.b.  State  points  on 
stock  for  October-November  delivery.  Chops  and  waste 
are  dull  and  quotations  seem  entirely  nominal.  Late 
reports  indicate  that  the  Baldwin  crop,  which  was 
light  in  the  bloom  this  year,  has  been  damaged  also  by 
the  heavy  freeze  the  last  week  in  May.  Other  varieties 
seem  to  have  weathered  well  in  the  immediate  lake 
district  between  Webster  and  Red  Creek.  Crop  pros¬ 
pects  are  excellent  for  nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit. 
The  sour  cherry  yield  may  drop  from  first  expectations, 
as  a  cold  rain*  came  on  during  the  setting  period,  yet 
the  outlook  is  fair.  Peaches  also  did  not  set  quite  as 
expected,  but  the  trees  were  so  fully  blossomed  that, 
the  growers  could  only  hope  for  a  small  part  of  the 
bloom  to  form  into  fruit. 

The  tent-caterpillar  is  giving  practically  no  trouble 
on  well  cared  for  farms,  but  in  some  of  the  neglected 
orchards  it  has  made  serious  inroads,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  districts.  In  the  State  at  large  the  pest 
has  become  so  threatening  that  Commissioner  Wilson 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years  Wayne  County  Pomona 
held  its  June  meeting  in  Huron  the  first  week  in  June. 
Delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Dinner  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  each  visitor  was  presented  with  a  souvenir 
badge.  As  Huron  township  is  an  inland  town  automo¬ 
biles  conveyed  the  guests  of  the  day  from  the  railway 
stations  at  North  Rose  and  Wolcott.  A.  n.  P. 


It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  give  a  brief 
fruit  crop  estimate  in  Michigan  at  this  time.  There 
was  a  hard  frost  on  the  night  of  May  27.  and  the  dam¬ 
age  that  was  done  at  that  time  was  exceedingly  spotted. 
Some  vineyards  in  the  grape  region  around  Lawton  and 
Paw  Paw  that  have  always  escaped  hard  frosts,  were 
injured  this  time.  Also  some  lower  vineyards  in  some 
cases  were  not  injured  while  those  much  better  located 
as  far  as  air  drainage  is  concerned,  were  injured.  The 
frost  reduced  the  cherry  crop  in  the  Traverse  City 
region  from  200  to  100  cars,  according  to  the  last  esti¬ 
mate.  The  greatest  injury,  of  course,  was  to  straw¬ 
berries  and  small  fruits  although  in  many  cases  apples, 
peaches  and  plums  were  injured.  H.  J.  Eustace. 

Michigan  Exp.  Station. 

There  is  prospect  for  a  very  fair  crop  of  apples  here, 
although  the  setting  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  bloom  we  had.  Cherries  were  a  very  heavy  crop 
last  year  as  were  also  plums,  and  will  he  rather  light 
this  season.  There  is  very  good  prospect  for  grapes 
and  small  fruit.  In  the  Ottawa  County  peach  district 
there  is  promise  of  a  good  peach  crop  but  further  east 
along  the  lake  there  are  reports  of  some  injury.  In 
the  Ohio  River  apple  district  Washington  County  prom¬ 
ises  to  have  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  probably  not  as 
heavy  as  last  year,  while  Lawrence  County  reports  a 
full  crop.  The  Station  is  almost  daily  receiving  letters 
regarding  winterkilling  of  apple  and  peach  trees  four 
years  old  and  under.  eatjl  tiiayek. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 
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Sweet  Clover  Notes. 

Growing  Sweei  Ciover  in  New  Jersey. 

I  AM  sending  you,  by  express,  sample  plants  of 
Sweet  clover  to  show  you  it  will  grow  in  New 
Jersey.  I  sowed  three  acres  of  light  sandy  soil 
(too  poor  to  grow  Red  clover)  late  in  April,  1914. 
Hot  dry  weather  set  in  before  it  got  up,  and  started 
fairly  well,  so  I  did  not  get  as  good  a  stand  as  it 
should  be,  about  one-half  of  the  plot  stands  well, 
and  it  is  now  (June  0)  two  to  four  feet  and  not 
in  bloom,  i  gave  the  soil  a  good  dressing  of  ground 
limestone  and  a  fertilizer  of  one-tliird  each  bone, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  weeds 
grew  thick  last  Summer  so  I  mowed 
them  down  twice.  The  clover  did 
not  make  much  of  a  top  last 
year  on  account  of  extreme  drought, 
hut  it  has  made  it  up  this  Spring.  I 
never  saw  anything  equal  to  it  in 
growth,  and  it  seems  best  on  the  light¬ 
est  part  of  the  plot.  I  did  not  inocu¬ 
late  seed  or  soil.  The  land  has  never 
had  Alfalfa  or  other  clovers  on  it,  but 
lias  had  cow  peas  on  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  nodules  on  the  roots.  Our 
stock  did  not  relish  it  at  first,  hut  soon 
learned  to  eat  it.  It  is  too  coarse  for 
hay.  hut  will  furnish  a  lot  of  green 
forage  or  pasture.  Charles  black. 

Mercer  C’o.,  N.  J. 

R.  X.-Y. — The  clover  measured  4(4 
feet  above  ground,  with  14  inches  of 
root.  It  was  very  rank  and  green. 

Such  a  growth  plowed  into  the  soil 
and  limed  would  surely  be  worth  eight  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre. 

Its  Value  for  Poor  Land. 

With  regard  to  worn-out  farms,  let  me  suggest 
your  going  in  pretty  heavily  for  Melilotus  alba,  r 
have  a  farm  which  I  purchased  about  four  years 
ago,  one  that  looked  like  a  desert  when  I  bought 
it.  Everything  was  wrong,  and  even  Blue  grass  did 
not  grow.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
it:  have  partially  succeeded  with  everything  that  I 
tried,  hut  have  finally  settled  on  Melilotus  alba  as 
being  the  most  useful  plant  that  I  have  had  on  this 
place.  The  Soy  beans  have  been  very  useful;  the 
Winter  vetch  if  properly  handled  is  very  good,  but 
for  an  absolute  standby,  I  will  take  Melilotus  alba, 
and  these  fields  today  are,  wherever  I  have  been 
using  it  freely,  a  beautiful  sight  in¬ 
stead  id'  a  bare  blotch  on  the  land¬ 
scape.  There  is  just  one  thing  you 
must  do  before  sowing  the  melilot  and 
that  is  have  enough  lime  and  proper 
inoculation.  1  failed  dismally  without 
the  inoculation. 

One  thing  that  I  learned  and  which 
confirms  what  other  people  have  told 
me  for  years  is  that  wheat  does  de¬ 
cidedly  better  following  Soy  beans  than 
any  other  crop.  1  even  plowed  up  a 
Sweet  clover  sod,  turning  under  noth¬ 
ing  but  just  the  stubble  and  roots,  and 
secured  poorer  results  than  I  did  on 
the  Soy  bean  ground.  These  beans 
leave  the  ground  in  beautiful  physical 
condition.  I  do  not  think  they  add  any 
fertility  except  when  you  plow  them 
under.  In  fact,  I  think  they  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  drain  on  the  soil.  At  least  my 
figures  would  indicate  this,  but  to 
watch  a  crop  of  wheat  following  them 
upsets  all  the  figures,  and  one  is  sim¬ 
ply  amazed  to  see  how  much  differ¬ 
ence  this  crop  has  made.  I  do  not 
value  Sweet  clover  as  a  hay  plant  very 
highly.  It  is  pretty  coarse  and  ditfi- 
cult  to  cure.  As  a  pasture  plant  it  has 
absolutely  no  equal  in  America,  and  as 
a  soil  builder  it  has  no  equal.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  pasture  HO  head  of  beef  cattle  on  20 
acres  of  it  from  the  time  it  gets  a  fair  start  in  the 
Spring  until  about  July  1st.  and  not  any  more  than 
keep  it  eaten  down  to  where  it  belongs. 

Ohio.  CIIAS.  B.  WING. 

Its  Use  on  a  Poultry  Farm. 

You  will  remember  that  I  sent  you  a  sample  last 
Summer  of  some  Sweet  clover  that  1  had  growing 
with  Spring  wheat.  I  have  six  acres  of  this,  and  it 
has  made  a  very  rank  growth  so  far  this  Spring. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  plant  and  would 
like  to  get  some  more  information  about  it.  From 
what  I  have  read  about  this  plant,  I  assume  that 
this  being  its  second  year,  I  can  cut  the  first  crop 
and  the  second  crop  will  go  to  seed,  and  that  the 
plants  will  then  die.  and  that  the  only  way  of 
keeping  along  continuously  in  this  crop  is  letting 
the  second  crop  reseed  it.  Is  the  following  plan 


practical  in  your  opinion :  I  propose  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  has  gone  to  seed  and  when  it  has  arrived 
at  that  stage  where  it  will  separate  itself  readily 
from  the  plant,  to  mow  it,  and  then  run  the  hay 
tedder  through  it  to  shake  out  the  seed,  then  to 
rake  it  and  use  the  rakings  for  litter  in  the  hen¬ 
houses.  I  assume  that  you  will  tell  me  that  this 
plan  is  extremely  wasteful,  and  that  I  should  regu¬ 
larly  harvest  the  seed  and  sow  the  piece  with  enough 
to  reseed  and  sell  the  remaining  seed  for  enough  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  and  leave  a  profit.  If  this  can 
be  done,  how  is  the  seed  crop  handled  and  thrashed V 

Connecticut.  ered'k  m.  peast.ky. 

R.  X.-Y.— We  turn  these  interesting  questions  over 


Rye  and  Vetch  in  New  Jersey.  Fig.  310. 

to  experienced  farmers.  The  plan  suggested  will 
surely  reseed  the  ground. 


A  Crop  of  Rye  and  Vetch. 

A  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch  makes  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  valuable  crop  for  the  farmer  who  keeps 
one  or  two  cows  as  well  as  for  the  extensive  dairy¬ 
man.  It  may  he  fed  green  or  harvested  for  later 
feeding.  A  very  satisfactory  mixture  is  one-half 
bushel  of  vetch  and  one  bushel  rye,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  yields  as  high  as  three  tons  of  cured  hay  per 
acre  which  is  fully  as  rich  in  protein  as  Alfalfa. 
The  rye  supports  the  vetch  and  makes  if  more 
easily  harvested.  When  grown  for  the  first  time  it 


Frost  Protectors. 

Saving  Tomatoes  With  Paper  Tents. 

THE  picture  shown  at  Fig.  311,  is  not,  as  one 
might  suppose,  a  photograph  of  camp  life  in 
the  European  war,  for  these  are  not  tents  in 
which  human  defenders  of  their  country  lodge. 
This  picture  shows  how  a  western  New  York  farm¬ 
er  at  Middleport.  N.  Y.,  saved  his  tomato  crop  during 
a  recent  severe  frost.  He  made  these  little  paper 
tents  or  caps  out  of  building  paper,  and  placed  a 
cap  over  each  tomato  plant.  In  this  way  the  toma¬ 
toes  were  safely  carried  through  the  frost,  and  these 
fonts  or  cones  can  be  packed  as  is  shown  in  the 

. _  foreground  and  laid  aside  for  another 

season.  Of  course  there  are  all  sorts 
of  ways  of  fighting  frost,  and  very 
likely  this  idea  will  reach  the  eye  of 
dozens  of  people  who  have  figured  out 
various  schemes  of  this  sort,  but  as 
this  one  saved  the  tomato  plants  the 
owner  is  evidently  satisfied  with  if. 
and  ready  to  try  it  out  again  should 
danger  threaten. 


Snakes:  The  Farmer’s  Friends. 


T 


Tomato  Plants  Armed  Against  Frost.  Fig.  311. 

is  safer  to  inoculate  the  vetch  with  soil  or  com¬ 
mercial  culture  to  insure  a  stand. 

The  illustration.  Fig.  310.  represents  an  area  of 
about  1(4  acre  grown  by  a  successful  truck  grower, 
who  annually  uses  this  crop  as  one  means  to  reduce 
the  feed  bill,  an  important  item  to  most  truckers. 
By  seeding  in  August  and  harvesting  the  last  of 
May,  the  land  is  available  for  other  crops  the  rest 
of  the  season.  This  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch  makes 
a  valuable  cover  crop,  being  considered  superior  to 
(Timson  clover  in  many  sections  of  Central  New 
Jersey.  The  high  price  of  vetch  seed  has  prevented 
its  more  extensive  use,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  farmer  can  harvest  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  by  sowing  the  mixture  mentioned  above, 
and  thrashing  it  with  a  flail,  thus  reducing  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  seeding  to  a  minimum.  s.  p.  d. 

Monmouth  Co..  N.  ,T. 


TIE  first  thought  of  a  great  many 
farmers,  when  they  see  a  snake, 
is  to  kill  it.  There  is  a  general 
aversion  to  the  reptiles,  but  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  good  that  most  of 
them  do  us  would  often  stay  the  slay¬ 
ing  hand.  Unhappily,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation,  which  makes 
matters  worse.  To  begin  with,  all 
snakes  are  not  poisonous  (only  the  rattlesnake  and 
copperhead  are  in  the  East,  north  of  Virginia). 
Poisonous  snakes  inject  their  venom  through  fangs 
hollow  teeth  in  the  top  of  the  mouth  connecting 
with  venom  glands  at  the  back  of  the  head.  A  per¬ 
son  must  he  bitten  to  lie  poisoned.  No  snake's 
breath  is  poisonous:  neither  has  any  snake  a  sting 
in  its  tail.  The  forked  tongue  which  is  protruded  is 
not  a  "stinger."  but  a  delicate  structure  used  as  a 
feeler,  and  is  perfectly  harmless.  No  snake  springs 
bodily  from  the  ground  at  a  person.  As  a  rule, 
snakes  avoid  man,  but  will  usually  fight  if  cornered. 
The  bite  of  a  non-venomous  snake  is  no  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  any  other  wound.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “hoop-snake.”  Although  cold  to  the 
touch,  snakes  are  not  slimy,  but  dry -skinned.  A 
thick  body  and  blunt  head  do  not 
characterize  a  poisonous  snake,  for 
many  harmless  species  present  tin* 
same  structure.  In  the  East,  a  snake 
without  a  rattle,  solidly  colored,  or 
with  stripes  running  from  head  to  tail, 
is  sure  to  be  harmless;  those  that  are 
blotched  are  liable  to  be  so.  but  the 
venomous  snakes  are  likewise  so 
marked,  and  it.  is  best  to  avoid  them 
unless  the  species  is  known. 

Probably  the  best  known  and  worst 
persecuted  of  our  snakes  is  the  black- 
snake.  also  known  as  the  racer  and 
the  white-throat  blacksnake.  Being 
large  and  conspicuous,  the  snake  is 
very  frequently  killed,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  community  is  being 
done  a  service.  This  reptile  is  harm¬ 
less,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  can¬ 
not  squeeze  nor  "charm”  one,  and  does 
not  seek  quarrels  with  man.  It  feeds 
largely  upon  rats  and  mice,  and  also 
eats  other  snakes,  frogs  and  birds,  al¬ 
though  probably  no  more  of  the  last 
than  the  average  farm  cat.  The  snake 
is  distinctly  beneficial,  and  should  be 
protected.  The  pilot  blacksnake  is  an¬ 
other  species  of  much  the  same  habits. 

Another  common,  beneficial,  much- 
abused  snake  is  the  milk  snake  or 
house  snake.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this 
snake  milks  cows,  but  there  is  not  an  authentic  case 
of  sucli  doings  on  record.  Even  if  they  did  milk 
cows,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  snake  reaching  a 
length  of  3(4  feet,  '  rith  a  capacity  for  liquid  of 
about  a  tablespoon  al,  could  make  an  appreciable 
difference  in  a  cow’s  yield.  The  milk  snake  feeds 
largely  upon  mice  and  rats,  and  will  take  other  rep¬ 
tiles,  crushing  the  victim  in  its  strong  coils.  It  is 
immune  to  snake  venom.  The  farmer  who  murders 
one  of  these  snakes  does  away  with  a  rat-and-mouse 
destroyer  far  more  effieient  than  cat,  trap,  or  poison. 

The  king  snake,  closely  related  to  the  milk  snake, 
is  a  larger  reptile  of  the  same  general  habits.  It  is 
doubtless  responsible  for  the  death  of  many  rattle¬ 
snakes  and  copperheads,  being  cannibalistic  and  im¬ 
mune  to  venom. 

A  very  curious  reptile  is  the  hog- nosed  snake, 
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known  as  the  “sand  viper,”  “puff  adder,” 
“hiss  adder,”  or  “blow  adder.”  It  ig 
unique  in  putting  up  a  “bluff,”  in  which 
it  mimics  the  actions  of  venomous  ser¬ 
pents,  and  presents  a  truly  terrifying  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  in  iny  experience,  have  never 
had  one  even  try  to  bite.  The  snake 
feeds  upon  toads  and  frogs,  so  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  considered  beneficial. 

The  only  venomous  snakes  in  the  East, 
north  of  Virginia,  are  the  copperhead  and 
the  rattlesnake.  The  former  attains  an 
average  length  of  three  feet.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  light  brown  in  color  with  crossbands 
of  rich,  dark  brown.  The  copper-col¬ 
ored  head  gives  the  snake  its  name.  The 
rattlesnake  that  is  common  in  the  East 
is  the  banded  or  timber  rattlesnake.  This 
serpent  is  about  four  feet  long;  either 
black,  or  sulphur-yellow  or  olive  with 
dark  bands.  Of  course  the  rattle  on  the 
tail  characterizes  it  at  once.  Both  these 
reptiles  are  very  dangerous  to  man,  and 
should  be  exterminated.  It  is  rare  that 
they  are  troublesome  in  settled  districts. 
If  war  against  them  is  vigorously  pur¬ 
sued,  they  can  be  almost  exterminated. 


It  is  the  habit  of  these  snakes  to  hiber¬ 
nate  in  the  same  place  year  after  year, 
returning  from  considerable  distances  for 
the  purpose.  A  cleft  in  a  rocky  ledge  or 
an  abandoned  quarry  is  a  favorite  place. 
The  reptiles  can  be  seen  sunning  them¬ 
selves  at  the  entrance  of  such  “snake 
dens”  in  the  warm  Autumn  sun,  and  can 
be  killed  with  a  shotgun.  I  have  read 
of  an  instance  where  a  large  rattlesnake 
was  caught  at  such  a  den,  and  after  ty¬ 
ing  a  stick  of  dynamite  with  a  long  fuse 
to  his  tail,  was  allowed  to  crawl  into 
the  recesses.  Sometime  later,  a  muffled 
report  told  that  something  had  happened 
inside.  Whether  such  methods  would  be 
effective  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Doubtless  the  killing  of  every  venomous 
snake  seen  would  be  the^  most  effective 
way  to  reduce  their  number. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  farmers 
will  overcome  their  aversion  to  snakes, 
and  protect  those  which  are  of  benefit. 
There  are  books  about  snakes,  which  are 
neither  technical  nor  expensive,  but  are 
accurate  and  interesting.  Doubtless  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
them  to  its  readers. 

R.  L.  SCHARRING-IIANSEN. 


To  Apple  Growers  of  New  York  State 


You  are  producing  a  quality  of  apples 
second  to  none  in  the  world ;  but  in¬ 
ferior  apples  from  other  sections  get  the 
preference  in  both  movement  and  prices 
in  the  New  York  market.  When  lax-ge 
dealers  advance  money  on  inferior  ap¬ 
ples  they  are  not  disposed  to  encourage 
the  sale  of  your  fruit,  until  the  Western 
apples  are  marketed  and  the  money  ad¬ 
vanced  is  again  in  the  pocket  of  the 
dealer,  with  the  added  bonus. 

The  consumption  of  New  York  State 
apples  is  restricted  in  the  early  Win¬ 
ter  by  high  retail  prices.  This  causes 
a  sluggish  market  and  keeps  wholesale 
prices  low.  In  the  meantime  dealers  get 
out  and  buy  at  the  low  quotations  from 
producers,  and  prices  begin  to  stiffen  as 
soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  out  of 
the  hands  of  producers. 

To  ovei'come  these  conditions  you  need 
an  open  market  from  one  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  to  the  other  to  establish  a  price. 
When  this  price  is  established  in  New 
York,  it  will  also  be  the  price  for  the 
other  cities  and  for  your  local  sales. 
Every  grower  who  sells  on  the  ground 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  quo¬ 
tation.  The  prices  in  New  Yoi’k  are 
the  prices  for  the  whole  country.  You 
are  entitled  to  the  price  apples  will  bring 
you  on  an  open  market,  when  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
without  manipulation  or  prejudice.  No 
one  can  ask  more.  No  grower  or  ship¬ 
per  can  be  satisfied  with  less. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  open  a  free  auction  market  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  will  es¬ 
tablish  an  honest  price  for  New  York 
State  apples  for  every  day  from  October 
1st  to  the  close  of  the  season.  Every 
day  during  the  season  it  is  proposed  to 
auction  apples  in  the  heart  of  the  city’s 
apple  market  This  will  establish  the 
price  for  New  York  State  apples.  No 
commission  house  will  dare  return  less 
than  the  auction  price  to  the  shipper. 
There  will  be  protests  and  attempts  at 
manipulation  for  a  short  time,  but  ul¬ 
timately  all  apples  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  sold  at  auction,  and  you  will 
get  more  money  for  them. 

These  apples  will  be  sold  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  an  accouut-of-sales,  with  check, 
will  be  on  the  way  to  the  shipper  befoi’e 
night.  The  auctioneer  will  be  licensed 
by  the  Department,  and  a  representative 
of  the  State  will  take  a  record  of  every 
sale.  The  returns  will  be  official.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State 
apple  shippers  will  be  sure  of  a  square 
deal  in  the  New  York  market. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  a  successful 
auction  market  is  a  steady  supply  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  Buyers  must  know  that 
the  goods  will  be  there  and  that  the  sale 
will  take  place.  To  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  results  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
absolute  control  of  S00  carloads  of 
graded  apples.  They  may  be  either 
boxed  or  barreled,  and  graded  under  the 
State  law.  To  make  nxe  market  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  get  the  right  prices  from  the 
start,  the  trade  must  knowr  that  the  sup¬ 


ply  will  be  regular  and  sure.  The  State 
will  see  that  they  are  sold  on  the  square, 
and  that  the  shipper  gets  what  the  buy¬ 
ers  pay,  less  the  freight  and  the  actual 
selling  charges. 

The  plan  would  be  to  form  an  informal 
Apple  Shippei's’  Club  in  shipping  cen¬ 
tres  with  a  secretary  to  assemble  the 
apples  in  car  lots,  and  be  in  touch  with 
the  Department  so  as  to  arrange  for 
shipments.  Each  association  may  ap¬ 
point  a  representative  to  act  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  advisory  committee  to  advise 
the  Department  and  help  direct  the 
work.  If  shippers  desire  the  service  the 
Department  will  reserve  cold  storage 
space,  and  look  after  their  intei'ests  in 
the  city. 

The  Department  pi’oposes  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  State  apples  in  the 
New  York  City  market  by  canvassing 
the  retail  trade,  and  influencing  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  State 
apples  on  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
to  make  proper  display  of  them.  At¬ 
tractive  illustrated  signs  will  be  furnished 
the  retailers  to  advertise  New  York  State 
apples.  It  is  believed  that  apples  packed 
in  cheap  peck  cartons,  in  various  grades, 
and  also  in  ungraded  varieties,  would 
greatly  increase  the  consumption  in  New 
York,  and  plans  are  maturing  to  try  this 
out  during  the  coming  apple  season.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  find  a  market  for 
apples  that  have  heretofore  rotted  on  the 
ground. 

How  many  barrels  will  you  pledge  on 
these  terms  to  be  sold  on  this  plan  in  this 
open  auction  market? 

joiin  j.  dillon,  Commissioner, 
New  York  State  Department 

of  Foods  &  Markets. 
71  West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


Prolonging  Life  of  Files. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  with 
old  files  that  are  worn  out.  j.  E.  D. 

Niles,  Mich. 

To  secure  the  best  service  from  a  file 
it  must  be  properly  used  and  cared  for. 
The  file  is  a  cutting  tool  of  the  finest 
kind,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  best 
of  use  and  care.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  farmer’s  files  thrown  loosely  into  a 
box  with  other  files,  rivets,  bolts  and 
scraps  of  metal.  Such  use  ruins  them. 
A  file  cuts  by  means  of  a  series  of  little 
knives  or  cutting  edges  that  are  l’aised 
upon  its  surface.  These  are  inclined 
toward  the  slim  end  of  a  file,  and  each 
pares  off  a  little  shaving  of  metal  as  the 
file  is  pushed  forward.  Their  action  is 
comparable  to  that  of  a  plane,  only  in 
the  plane  tiiei’e  is  but  one  cutting  edge, 
while  in  the  ordinary  10-inch  file  there  are 
40  to  50  of  them  to  the  inch.  These 
edges  are  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  the 
misuse  above  outlined  ruins  them  by 
chipping  and  bx-eaking  them  off.  When 
a  box  of  new  files  is  bought  each  will  be 
found  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  its  fellows.  If  the  user 
will  take  the  same  precaution,  hang  them 
up  when  not  in  use,  or  by  some  other 
means  keep  them  from  being  thrown  in 
with  a  lot  of  metal — in  fact  take  the 


same  care  of  them  that,  he  would  of  other 
edged  tools,  for  they  are  edged  tools  and 
the  sooner  this  is  recognized  the  better 
for  the  files — he  will  do  much  to  pro- 
long  their  life. 

Another  point  in  prolonging  the  life  of 
a  file  is  to  use  it  the  whole  length.  The 
file  should  be  run  clear  from  point  to 
heel  at  each  stroke.  This  makes  use  of 
every  one  of  the  cutting  edges,  and  se¬ 
cures  more  wear  from  the  file.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  handle.  A 
wooden  file  handle  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents  that  will  be  much  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  use  than  the  piece  of  corncob  that 
is  often  found  performing  this  service. 

The  file  cuts  only  on  the  forward  or 
push  stroke,  and  no  pressure  should  be 
used  on  it  on  the  return  stroke  as  this 
breaks  off  the  cutting  edges.  It  should 
be  lifted  from  the  metal  and  only  placed 
in  contact  during  the  forward  stroke. 
In  such  work  as  saw  filing,  where  the 
edge  is  narrow,  and  only  a  short  section 
of  the  file  is  in  contact  with  the  metal 
being  filed,  no  pressure  should  be  used, 
or  the  file  will  grip  the  metal  so  hard 
that  the  cutting  edges  will  be  chipped  and 
broken.  On  broader  work,  where  more 
of  the  edges  are  engaged,  more  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear  without  injury  to 
the  file.  Do  not  attempt  to  file  hardened 
steel,  and  if  cast  iron  is  to  be  filed  re¬ 
move  outside  portion  with  an  old  file 
before  using  a  new  file  on  it. 

To  do  good  work  files  should  be  kept 
clean ;  filings  fill  the  grooves  between  the 
cutting  edges  and  keep  them  from  engag¬ 
ing  the  work.  A  stiff  brush  of  fine  wire 
called  a  file  card,  is  almost  a  necessity 
in  keeping  them  free  from  filings.  Fil¬ 
ings  that  stick  too  tightly  to  be  removed 
by  the  card  can  be  cleaned  out  by  using 
the  flattened  end  of  a  stiff  wii’e.  Some¬ 
times  a  file  that  seems  to  be  worn  out 
will  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life  after  be* 
ing  thoroughly  cleaned. 

It  is  probable  that  J.  E.  D.  wishes 
to  know  what  can  be  done  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  service  from  his  files 
and  I  have  tided  to  outline  methods  of 
care  and  use  that  will  do  this.  When  a 
file  is  really  worn  out  about  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  with  it  is  to  throw  it 
away.  Of  course  old  files  are  made  over 
into  butcher  knives,  drills,  etc.,  but  I 
understand  J.  E.  D.  to  ask  what  can  be 
done  to  a  file  to  secure  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  from  it  in  the  capacity  of  a  file. 
Sometimes  worn  files  are  treated  in  a 
bath  of  sulphuric  acid  to  sharpen  them. 
On  taking  them  from  the  acid  they  should 
be  well  washed  to  prevent  the  further 
action  of  the  acid,  and  the  addition  of 
some  alkali  to  the  wash  water  is  a 
further  aid  to  checking  its  action.  The 
most  pronounced  effect  of  the  acid  is  to 
clean  up  a  dirty  file,  eating  the  filings 
from  between  the  cutting  edges.  While 
this  may  secure  a  little  more  wear  from 
the  file,  proper  use  and  care  will  do  much 
more  towai’d  securing  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  from  it.  Treat  it  as 
carefully  as  you  would  any  other  fine 
tool.  r.  n.  s. 


Muck  Soils. — We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  people  who  say  they 
have  a  muck  swamp,  either  drained  or 
undrained,  which  they  wish  to  utilize. 
Most  of  these  people  have  gained  the  idea 
that  these  low  muck  lands  are  always 
rich,  and  they  want  to  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Several 
of  the  experiment  stations  have  handled 
this  matter  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
now  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 
at  East  Lansing,  has  issued  Bulletin  No. 
273  on  the  “Utilization  of  Muck  Lands.” 
It  is  an  excellent  bulletin,  giving  not 
only  a  description  and  analysis  of  such 
soils,  but  telling  how  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  Michigan  was  originally 
-what  might  be  called  a  muck  State,  the 
lower  part  in  particular  being  damp  and 
wet,  until  the  lands  were  drained  and 
the  forest  cut  away  so  as  to  let  in  the 
sunshine.  Scattered  all  over  Southern 
Michigan  are  great  deposits  of  swamp 
soil  or  muck,  and  wonderful  use  has  been 
made  of  them  in  the  production  of  celery, 
onions,  and  other  valuable  crops.  This 
bulletin  tells  the  stoi’y  well,  and  anyone 
interested  in  studying  such  soils  will  be 
interested  in  reading  this  pamphlet. 

Mrs.  High  (very  English)  :  “Bridget, 
see  if  the  brougham  (she  pronounces  it 
broom)  is  at  the  dooi\”  Bridget:  “And 
what  would  ye  be  wantin’  wid  the  broom, 
mum?”  Mi’s.  High:  “I  am  going  out  to 
ride.”  Bridget  (sotto  voce)  :  “Oeh, 
murther,  it’s  a  witch  she  is,  to  be  ridin’ 
out  on  a  broom  !  I’ll  be  after  lavin’,  to 
find  service  wid  a  decent  family.” — Wom¬ 
an’s  Journal. 


When  you  write  advertisei’s  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guax-an- 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

f  >  •  Everlasting  AIT  1  f 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa”, 
and  sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER, 
TOMATO,  PEPPER,  ASPARAGUS,  EGG 
PLANTS.  Largo  or  small  lots,  express  or  mail. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Late  Cabbage  Plants-1^1”  fj 

Head,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  at  $1  per  1,000.  or  85  cts.  per 
1 ,000  in  lots  of  5,000.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del, 

SW  F  F'  T  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
vj  v  v  a  treated  for  full,  quick  germination. 

r*  I  C\lPlTvr>  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

L'lwVJV  ILK  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  $,EJ0T"F; 

l.OOO,  #8.50  per  10,000;  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO.  $1.50 
per  l.OOO;  CAULIFLOWER,  PEPPERS.  ECO  PLANTS,  $2.50 
per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C,  SCHMIDT,  Brlatol,  Pa. 

PHPQAI  p— CAULIFLOWER  AND 
r  OHLt  CELERY  PLANTS,  40c. 

100;  300.  $1.  Postpaid,  $2ner  1,000.  Cahbage.il  per 
1.000.  List  Free.  '\V.S.For<l&Son,IIartly,Del. 

ForSale:  500.000  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  Celery  Plants.  Send 
for  price  list.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  ROMANCE 
SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Caleb  Hogg*  A  Son,  Cheawold,  Del 


TOMATO 

■  CITXO 


— PEPPER — EGG — SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY 

List  on  application. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


PLANTS.  Price  List  on 

CUNO  BECKER, 


“Foi’  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

Extra  quality,  extra  low  prices. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

223  Main  St.,  •  -  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 

-$1.25  per  1,000.  G. 
8.  Blanching  Celery 
Plants,  $1.50;  40c.  per  100.  Parcel  Post.  Ready  July  1. 
•SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  -  Wyoming,  Del. 


White  Plume  and  Winter  Queen 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  P0T-GRUWN  for  Summer  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Wiil  bear  fruit  next  Summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L,  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

RinfiorTwine- Guaranteed.  Farmer 
DlllUGl  A  W1IIC  Agents  Wanted.  Sample  and 
Catalogue  Free.  Theo.  Burt  A  Sons,  Meirose,  Ohio 


APPLE 

ment.  ROBT 


BARRELS. 

lOBT.  GIL 


|^-Best  standard.  Hand  made, 
ry  number.  Prompt  sliip- 
LIES,  Medina,  New  York 


Some  Useful  Farm  Books 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.  Its 
construction,  utility,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  5(4x7V£.  Cl. 
475  pp.  24  ills.  3  folding  plates. 

.The  latest  and  most  _ 
complete  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power 
plants,  treating  ex¬ 
haustively  on  their 
design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  instructions  on 
their  care,  operation 
and  repair.  It  de¬ 
scribes  all  ignition 
systems,  all  types  of 
vaporizers  a  n  d  car¬ 
buretors,  latest  forms 
of  power  plants  and 
Installations,  clutches, 
speed  changing  and 
reversing  gears,  all 
frame  parts  and  their 
functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  ap¬ 
pliances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  and  oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every 
phase  of  traction  engineering  practice  is  fully 
covered. 


Automobile 

QUESTIONS 
&  ANSWERS 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  MODERN  AUTOMOBILE 
DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RE¬ 
PAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

This  practical  treat¬ 
ise  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-six  lessons, 
covering  with  nearly 
2,000  questions  and 
their  answers — the  au¬ 
tomobile,  its  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  The  subject 
matter  is  absolutely 
correct  and  explained 
in  simple  language. 
A  popular  work  at  a 
p  oi)  u  1  a  r  price.  An¬ 
swers  every  question 
you  may  ask  relating 
to  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  022  pages. 
350  illustrations. 

Either  of  the  above  two  books  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard _ 1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  KUKA O  NEW-YORKER 
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State  League  of  LoanAssociations 


The  New  York  State  League  of  Sav¬ 
ing  and  Loan  Associations  held  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Port  Jervis  on  June 
10th  and  12th.  The  convention  was 
largely  attended  by  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Iu  the  State  now  there  are  245  asso¬ 
ciations.  Eight  new  ones  were  organized 
during  the  past  year.  The  increase  of 
membership  for  the  year  was  10.000. 
making  a  total  now  of  nearly  180.000. 
The  resources  of  the  association  in  the 
State  increased  $4,000,000  during  the 
year,  and  now  amounts  to  $08,500,000. 
The  assets  and  membership  since  Janu¬ 
ary  first,  when  the  above  figures  were 
computed,  have  each  increased  five  per 
cent,  above  these  figures. 

The  associations  and  membership  have 
increased  rapidly  in  many  sections  since 
the  organization  of  the  Land  Bank,  and 
as  soon  as  the  bank  is  in  full  swing,  as 
it  soon  will  be,  the  increase  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  still  greater  and  more  rapid. 
The  problem  of  farm  loans  was  discussed 
at  great  length.  This  probably  received 
greater  consideration  than  any  other  one 
question.  Many  of  the  delegates  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  farm  loans  and 
the  general  disposition  is  to  handle  the 
farm  credits  of  the  State  effectively. 
Only  one  exclusively  farm  association 
has  yet  been  formed,  but  considerable 
sums  are  being  loaned  by  some  of  the 
existing  associations  on  farm  property, 
and  in  some  places  farmers  are  taking 
membership  in  the  associations  now 
formed  in  neighboring  towns  and  in  some 
instances  making  rather  heavy  deposits 
of  money  with  them.  It  is  hoped  that 
farmers  will  continue  to  form  new  asso¬ 
ciations  among  themselves  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  associations  now  ex¬ 
isting.  and  Granges  and  cooperative  fire 
insurance  companies  will  encourage  this 
work.  There  is  no  formality  about  be¬ 
coming  a  member.  You  simply  signify 
your  intention  and  make  your  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dollar  or  more,  send  as  much 
and  as  often  as  you  like  later,  and  with¬ 
draw  your  money  and  membership  when 
you  like,  but  draw  your  dividends  in  the 
meantime.  Some  of  the  shares  require 
regular  payments,  hut  the  savings  shares 
which  allow  the  above  liberal  privileges 
are  probably  most  attractive  to  farmers. 

The  Land  Bank  has  now  sold 
its  first  installment  of  bonds.  It  is 
for  $50,000  at  par  at  4%  per  cent, 
interest.  It  was  taken  by  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  conservative  hank¬ 
ing  institutions  of  the  State.  This  is  a 
recognition  of  these  bonds  as  a  high-class 
conservative  security.  As  fast  as  tin! 
money  is  needed  new  installments  will  be 
issued,  and  the  bonds  will  be  available 
for  investment  by  the  public. 

This  system  of  realty  credits  must  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  New 
York  State.  It  is  right  in  principle  and 
it  is  good  in  practice.  It  is  true  that 
the  towns  which  have  a  well-developed 
association  are  far  ahead  in  the  system 
of  a  farm  community  with  no  organiza¬ 
tion  at  all.  or  with  a  new  association ; 
but  the  new  farm  association  is  much 
stronger  in  a  system  with  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  assets  than  it  would  be  without 
them.  Besides  the  farmer  may  become  a 
member  of  the  existing  association,  and 
in  many  cases  share  the  benefits  of  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices  made  by  other 
men  to  develop  the  organization  under 
circumstances  less  favorable  than  are 
now  enjoyed,  through  tlie  service  of  the 
Land  Bank. 

The  plain  people  of  the  State  have  a 
great  opportunity  in  this  institution  to 
benefit  themselves.  It  is  especially  prom¬ 
ising  for  farm  communities,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  farmers  will  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  it  and  profit  by  it.  .T.  J.  i>. 


Care  of  Tulip  Bulbs. 

Last  Fall  I  planted  tulip  bulbs;  they 
flowered  well  this  Spring.  How  shall  I 
care  for  them  during  the  Summer 
months?  m.  h.  d. 

Scluiylerville,  N.  Y. 

All  the  ordinary  Spring  flowering 
tulips  do  better  when  the  bulbs  are  lifted 
each  year  after  flowering,  though  the  Dar¬ 
win  tulips  do  well  when  only  lifted  about 
once  iu  three  years.  After  flowering  let 
them  remain  until  the  leaves  become  dry 
and  withered ;  then  lift  the  bulbs  care¬ 
fully,  let  them  become  dry  in  an  airy 


shaded  place,  clean  off  adhering  soil,  if 
any  remains,  and  store  in  paper  bags  in  a 
dry  cool  place.  The  proper  time  to  lift 
them  is  when  leaves  are  withered,  but  the 
stem  is  not  absolutely  dry ;  if  left  too  long 
the  outer  skin  may  slip  off  the  bulb,  and 
this  injures  the  keeping.  Sometimes, 
when  bulb  beds  are  to  be  filled  with  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the 
bulbs  before  the  foliage  is  ripened.  In 
this  case,  lift  very  carefully  leaving  any 
soil  that  will  cling  to  bulbs  or  roots,  and 
heel  them  in  carefully  in  a  sheltered  or 
partly  shaded  place,  where  they  may  be 
left  to  complete  ripening  before  final  lift¬ 
ing  and  storing.  If  this  is  done,  do  not 
put  them  so  close  together  in  the  shallow 
trench  that  there  is  no  air  space  about 
the  leaves,  as  it  is  desirable  to  dry  them 
off  naturally  before  storing. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Cantaloupes  And  Asparagus. — I 
have  planted  my  cantaloupes  between 
alternate  rows  of  the  early  peas.  As 
soon  as  the  peas  are  finished  I  shall  dig 
the  vines  under  for  the  benefit  of  the 
melons,  and  then  cultivate  the  melons 
clean.  As  soou  as  cutting  stops  with  the 
asparagus  I  use  nitrate  of  soda  along 
the  rows,  and  cultivate  well  to  get  a 
strong  growth  of  crowns  for  another  sea¬ 
son,  and  when  frost  comes  I  cover  the 
whole  bed  heavily  with  manure  and  mow 
off  the  tops.  During  the  late  Summer  I 
find  it  an  advantage  to  cut  out  all  seed- 
hearing  stalks,  as  seed  making  is  an  ex¬ 
haustive  process  and  I  get  stronger  roots 
by  taking  the  seed  off  as  soon  as  they 
show. 

Beans  And  Corn. — I  plant  but  one 
row  of  string  beans  at  a  time,  and  as 
soon  as  one  planting  is  well  up  sow  an¬ 
other  row,  and  in  this  way  can  keep  up 
a  regular  succession  till  frost,  and  then 
have  a  good  lot  of  tender  pods  to  gather 
and  put  down  in  stone  jars  in  brine  for 
Winter  use.  These  soaked  over  night  are 
almost  as  good  as  the  fresh  beans.  Sweet 
corn  I  plant  in  the  same  way,  except 
■  that  to  insure  good  pollination  I  plant 
several  rows  at  a  time,  and  for  all  the 
later  plantings  till  mid-July  I  use  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  and  Stowell  Evergreen. 
We  always  get  better  ears  on  the  late 
crop  as  the  boll-worms  are  then  not  so 
troublesome. 

Controlling  Moles  And  Mice. — A 
fine  lot  of  Chinese  Giant  pepper  plants 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  turned  out 
from  pots  have  been  riddled  by  the  cut¬ 
worms  and  the  field  mice  running  in  the 
mole  runs.  These  “submarines”  or  sub¬ 
terrenes  get  hold  of  a  plant  and  simply 
pull  it  down  to  devour.  I  catch  some 
of  the  moles  but  seldom  catch  the  short¬ 
tailed  mice,  but  by  using  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  in  the  runs  I  am  sure  that  I  get 
many  of  both.  By  punching  holes  along 
the  runs  and  pouring  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  stinking  liquid  in  each,  the  fumes 
will  spread  a  good  way.  I  find  that  the 
old  plan  of  planting  castor  beans  doe* 
have  some  effect  in  keeping  moles  away 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  plants.  But 
one  cannot  grow  castor  beans  all  over  his 
garden. 

Grapes  And  Rose  Chafers. — Just 
now  we  are  watching  the  grapevines  for 
the  appearance  of  the  rose-chafers. 
Sometimes  they  miss  a  season,  but  usu¬ 
ally  they  come  in  countless  number  just 
as  the  bloom  is  forming  on  the  grapes, 
and  in  a  little  while  will  eat  every  bloom 
cluster  before  a  flower  opens  if  not 
checked.  I  use  lead  arsenate,  one  pound 
in  25  gallons  of  water,  with  a  goodly  ad¬ 
dition  of  corn  syrup  to  make  it  stick, 
and  try  to  have  this  on  the  bloom  buds 
ready  for  them  when  they  come.  Last 
year  they  swarmed  in  my  absence  and 
got  nearly  one-fourth  of  my  grapes  be¬ 
fore  I  got  the  poison  on  them.  We  are 
here  about  on  the  Northern  limit  for  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  Scuppernong  and  its  class 
of  grapes,  and  fortunately  these  bloom 
after  the  rose-bugs  are  over,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  this  class  of  grapes 
attacked  by  rot.  Our  sandy  soil  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Delaware 
and  Niagara  grapes,  and  they  thrive  even 
better  than  Concord.  w.  f.  massey. 
Maryland. 


District  Visitor:  “And  how  are  you 
today,  Mrs.  Jones?”  Patient:  “Not  at 
all  badly,  thank  you,  ma’am.  The  doc¬ 
tor  is  doing  his  best.  I’ve  told  him  there 
will  be  nobody  to  pay  him  unless  I  get 
well.”— Cardiff  Western  Mail. 


$1975 

for  this 
wonderful^ 

Starter  For  Your  Ford 

Hand  cranking  is  no  fit  job  for  your  wife  or  daughter — and  no  fun 
for  anybody.  Improve  your  Ford  by  putting  on  a  Boston  Starter. 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  more  than  tires  —  and  costs  nothing  for  bat¬ 
teries,  up-keep,  etc.  Put  your  crank  in  the  tool-box  where  it 
really  belongs.  The  Boston  Starter  is  guaranteed  to  turn  the 
motor  every  time.  Weighs  only  a  dozen  pounds,  doesn’t  show 
outside  the  car,  and  can’t  get  out  of  order.  One  pull  of  the 
handle  on  the  dash  does  the  trick.  You  stay  in  your  seat  instead 
of  sweating  in  the  dirt  and  dust  with  the  added  chance  of  getting 
your  wrist  back-fired  off. 

Your  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the 

Boston  Starter 

Or  if  he  doesn  t  have  it,  write  to  us,  mentioning  his  name  and  we 
will  mail  you  at  once  full  details  and  information  where  you  can  see 
this  Starter  demonstrated.  Write  today  to  nearest  office. 

Automatic  Appliance  Co., 

172  Columbus  Av.,  Boston, Mass.  304  Hodges  Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
1876  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  715  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Use 

■  ALL  SIZES  STONE  ■'  - : 

Write  for  Circular  on 
WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  USED 
HOW  MUCH  TO  USE 
WHERE  TO  GET  THE  BEST 


WICKWIRE  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Station  “B,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

l>eats  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Pails  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  l«ead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little 
plants,  also  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will 
.operate  as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier 
and  faster  than  any  $5,  $10  or  $ir>  spray 
pump.  Insist  on  jour  dealer  showing  you 
this  wonderful  little  implement.  Prepaid, 

75c.  Circulars. 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO..  Dept.H,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


FUMA 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 


Lime  and  Sulphur  for 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL 


99  KILLS  Prairie 
Dogs,  Woodcli  ucks. 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
depredations  by  using 
1  1,1  "  Also  mfrs. 

of  Solution 


r  spraying  purposes, 

CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


I  Direct  from  Fietary 
Freight  Prepaid 
13  cents  per  Red  np 
ALL  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 

New  Catalog  with  Bargain  Prices 
and  sample  to  test.  Mail  to  Dept.  59 

Brawl  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


for  potatoes— 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

IRON  AGE  diggers 


No.  155 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


r  Wheels.  32  or  28  inch,  Elevator,  ao  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turnsshort  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 


3AVti  kUUK  APPLES 

With  a  Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 
you  can  turn  your  culls  into  good  selling 
cider.  You  can  also  do  custom  pressing 
for  your  neighbors.  Our  improved 
high  pressure  construction  gets 
the  juice  from  the  apples  with 
imum  power.  All  sizes  of 
Presses,  from  15  to  400 barrels 
a  day.  A  Binall  investment 
will  start  you  in  a  profitable  ^ 
business.  Ask  for  free,  60-page  Press 
Catalogue  describing  our  1915  Outfits.  -  . w 
A-  B-  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  130,  York,  Pa.^ 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profit 

Thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  enables  us  to. 
give  you  all  the1 


Write  for 

FREE 

Booklet 


information  you- 

need  for  cider  making.  _  _  _ 

E.  B.  VAN  ADA  &  CO.,  624-1  Hudson  Terminal.  N.Y. 


Also 

.  — - _ i  Boilers, 

I  Engines,  Sawmills. 


The  Light 
"Allwork” 
Tractor- 


Pulls  3  Plows  Easily 

A  Four-Wheel  Tractor 
Dependable  as  a  Horse 

A  simple,  durable,  power¬ 
ful  machine  selling  at  a 
price  you  can  easily  afford. 
Equipped  with  four-cylinder  vertical  engine,  5x6,  developing  22  h.p.  at  the 
belt,  12  h.p.  at  the  drawbar.  Two-speed  transmission  working  in  oil, 
automobile  type  front  axle,  roller- bearing  rear  axle,  steel  gears  thoroughly 
protected  from  dust  and  self-oiling,  radiator  and  fan  that  cool  absolutely 
16-inch-face  rear  wheels,  weight  4500  lbs.,  price  5850.  Also  furnished  with  two-cylinder  opposed 
engine,  20  h.p.  at  the  belt,  10  h.p.  at  drawbar,  weight  4200  lbs.,  price  $750. 

Our  ten  years’  actual  experience  in  building  gas  tractors  gives  to  the  farm  owner  of  the 
country  the  assurance  that  in  buying  the  above  machine  he  is  getting  a  tractor  that  is  not 
a  freak,  nor  one  that  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  a  machine  built  along  practical,  sensi- 
ble  lmes,  giving  guaranteed  results,  assured  by  the  numerous  machines  at  work  in  the 
nelas  today.  Our  catalog  gives  full  details ,  write  for  it  today . 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY,  Box48T ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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All  Sorts  of  Notes 


New  Way  for  Alfalfa  Hay. 

I  have  a  small  place  near  town  where 
Alfalfa  has  been  grown  for  several  years. 
There  is  a  barn  just  large  enough  to  store 
the  three  cuttings  until  Winter,  when  it 
is  usually  sold  by  the  load  at  the  barn. 
Last  Fall  the  man  on  the  place  wanting 
work  I  let  him  take  out  a  waste  paper 
baler  for  trial,  and  he  soon  had  several 
tons  in  neat  50-pound  bales  at  less  cost 
than  I  could  have  had  it  done  with  a 
power  baler.  A  small  advertisement  in 
local  paper  found  market  for  every  bale 
among  chicken  raisers  at  a  price  one- 
third  higher  than  by  the  load.  Three  of 
these  small  bales  were  often  taken  in  an 
open  buggy,  and  they  are  much  easier 
handled  than  large  bales.  w.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  of  these  small  balers 
would  give  a  farm  boy  or  a  strong  woman 
a  chance  to  sell  such  hay  or  even 
shredded  cornstalks  to  people  who  keep 
one  cow’  or  a  small  flock  of  hens.  There 
would  be  a  chance  in  some  places  to  bale 
dry  forest  leaves.  Boys  could  gather  and 
bale  such  leaves  in  the  woods  and  sell 
them  as  bedding  or  hen  litter.  Local  ad¬ 
vertising  w'ill  sell  all  such  things. 


Trouble  from  White  Ants. 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  exter¬ 
minate  a  certain  insect  (between  ant 
and  fly)  that  seems  to  nest  in  walls  be¬ 
hind  kitchen  stove  and  eat  their  way 
through  panelled  walls  every  Spring? 
These  walls  were  painted  twice  since  we 
lived  in  building  (three  years)  and  this 
Spring  were  washed  off  with  plaiil  soap 
and  W’ater.  a.  o.  D. 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

The  specimens  received  in  response  to 
a  request  for  some  of  the  pests  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  letter  proved  to  be 
the  winged  forms,  together  with  one  sol¬ 
dier,  of  those  troublesome  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  rather  rare  invaders  of  the  household, 
white  ants.  The  so-called  w’hite  ants  or 
termites  are  not  true  ants,  nor  are  they 
even  closely  l’elated  to  the  ants.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  much  nearer  rel¬ 
atives  of  the  cockroaches  and  grasshop¬ 
pers  than  of  the  true  ants.  In  the  South 
they  are  known  as  W’ood  lice  because 
they  are  always  found  burrowing  in  pieces 
of  wood.  The  termites  are  social  and  live 
in  colonies.  Moreover,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  individuals  comprising  the  col¬ 
ony — the  queen,  the  kings  or  males,  the 
workers,  which  are  wingless  and  blind  or 
with  imperfect  vision,  and  the  soldiers. 
In  these  respects  the  termites  resemble 
true  ants. 

The  termites  are  more  abundant  and 
destructive  in  warm  countries  than  in 
the  North.  In  the  tropics  these  insects 
construct  huge  mound  nests,  build  cov¬ 
ered  ways  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  eat 
away  the  timbers  in  the  floors  and  walls 
of  houses,  destroy  the  furniture,  and  rid¬ 
dle  everything  made  from  wood.  Drum¬ 
mond  says  in  his  “Tropical  Africa”  that 
“in  many  parts  of  Africa  I  believe  if  a 
man  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a  wooden  leg 
it  would  be  a  heap  of  sawdust  in  the 
morning.” 

Our  species  of  termites  in  the  United 
States  live  mostly  in  old  logs,  dead  or 
decaying  wood,  in  sills  or  joists  of  build¬ 
ings,  or  in  the  ground  under  stones. 
They  often  mine  in  books  or  paper  stored 
in  moist  basements,  and  sometimes  cause 
serious  injury.  A  pile  of  records  and  doc¬ 
uments  stored  in  a  vault  in  the  basement 
of  a  building  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  was  practically 
ruined  by  white  ants.  A  similar  injury 
occurred  to  an  accumulation  of  books  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  floor  joists  and  even  the  laths  and 
studding  of  the  walls  of  a  room  in  a 
church  at  Baltimore  were  so  badly  mined 
by  termites  at  one  time  that  eventually 
all  the  woodwork  in  the  room  had  to  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  new.  Mr. 
Marlatt  tells  us  that  “a  few  years  ago 
it  was  found  necessary  to  tear  down  and 
rebuild  three  frame  buildings  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  consequence  of  the  work  of  this 
insidious  foe.” 

Forbes  relates  an  instance  in  Illinois 
in  which  a  lean-to  of  a  dwelling-house 
was  thoroughly  infested  and  eaten  by 
white  ants.  “The  clapboards,  eaten  in 
many  places  to  a  shell,  were  readily 
broken  by  the  fingers,  the  ends  of  the 
boards  especially  being  eaten  and  broken 
away.  The  window-casing  above  and  be¬ 


low  the  window  was  almost  completely 
hollowed  out ;  even  the  shingles  on  the 
roof  contained  many  ants  and  the  floors 
was  also  somewhat  eaten.”  The  forego¬ 
ing  instances  serve  to  show  the  habits 
of  these  insects  and  the  injuries  they 
may  commit. 

Undoubtedly  the  white  ants  referred  to 
in  the  letter  are  located  in  the  timbers  of 
the  house,  and  may  already  have  caused 
serious  injury  by  mining  out  the  sills, 
floor  joists,  and  studding  of  the  walls. 
It  is  probable  that  the  timbers  come  in 
contact  with  the  earth  somewhere,  and 
at  this  point  the  termites  have  gained 
entrance.  It  is  impossible  to  say  without 
a  careful  examination  just  how  abundant 
they  are  and  how  much  damage  they  have 
done.  Probably  the  only  feasible  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  insects  is  to  remove 
the  infested  timbers,  replace  them  with 
new  and  in  doing  so  to  keep  all  the  tim¬ 
bers  from  coming  anywhere  in  contact 
with  the  earth.  If  the  floor  joists  or 
sills  touch  the  ground  there  is  always 
danger  of  infestation  with  termites.  The 
building  should  be  raised  or  the  earth 
should  be  dug  away  and  removed  and  a 
good  brick  or  cement  foundation  wall  put 
in  place  for  the  sills  to  rest  upon. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


“Letting  Out  a  Link.” 

Your  subscribers  seem  to  ask  all  sorts 
of  questions  of  you,  and  according  to 
your  statement  you  welcome  them. 
Therefore,  being  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  few, 
though  this  time  they  do  not  bear  upon 
farming.  I  had  a  notion  of  entering  the 
service  of  “Uncle  Sam”  as  a  letter  car¬ 
rier,  postal  clerk,  or  railroad  mail  clerk ; 
but  find  that  I  was  cut  off  about  %-inch 
too  short  in  the  making.  That  is.  a  man 
has  to  be  five  feet  five  inches  tall.  I  am 
five  feet  4%  inches,  as  close  as  I  can  get 
to  it.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  increase  my  height  the 
amount  needed?  How  much  is  it  possible 
to  increase  one’s  height?  What  exercise 
would  be  necessary  and  how  long  would 
it  take?  I  am  now  35  years  old.  Could 
I  accomplish  anything  in  five  or  six 
months?  subscriber. 

We  have  scriptural  warrant  for  at 
least  the  inference  that  no  one  by  being 
anxious  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  statui’e, 
but,  as  you  would  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
small  part  of  that  18  or  20  inches,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  physical 
process  can  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
When  we  consider  the  rather  unaltei’able 
nature  of  matured  bone  the  idea  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  length  does  not  seem  very 
feasible,  at  least  by  any  practicable 
method  of  stretching.  Most  of  us,  at 
some  time  or  other,  have  had  a  leg  pulled, 
only  to  find  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  that  we  were  even  shorter  than  be¬ 
fore.  This  then  offers  no  hope  to  one 
whose  bones  have  attained  their  full 
length  but  whose  height  falls  short  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  rather  arbitrary  require¬ 
ments. 

As  a  surgical  proposition  no  doubt 
it  could  be  done,  and  I  dare  say  that 
there  ax-e  many  venturesome  surgeons 
who  would  undertake  to  lengthen  a  man’s 
shanks  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  if  they 
were  guaranteed  immunity  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  a  sufficiently  large  fee. 

Nevertheless,  a  man’s  height  can  cer- 
tainly  be  increased,  if  only  tempoi*arily 
and  by  a  vei-y  small  fraction  of  an  inch. 
We  are  all  taller  in  the  morning  than  at 
night,  and  this  without  any  effort  upon 
our  part.  Between  the  sections  of  the 
spine,  called  -the  vetebi-se,  there  are  thin, 
rubber-like,  pads  of  cartilage.  These 
pads  not  only  add  flexibility  to  the  spine, 
already  too  flexible  in  many  men,  but 
they  permit  of  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  and  aid  in  shield¬ 
ing  the  brain  cavity,  with  such  contents 
as  it  may  have,  from  undue  concussion 
when  walking,  jumping,  etc.  After  a 
night’s  rest  these  cartilages  will  natural¬ 
ly  have  expanded  a  little  and  inci’eased 
the  spine’s  length.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  function  of  these  cartilaginous  pads, 
one  might  suspend  himself  by  the  head 
and  allow  the  weight  of  the  body  to 
stretch  the  spine  to  its  limit.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  would  but  tempor- 
arily  increase  one’s  height  and  probably 
but  by  a  very  small  fx-action  of  an  inch ; 
moi'eover,  such  a  method  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed  with  extreme  caution  for  coroner’s 
juries  are  unimaginative  creatures  and, 


in  case  of  accident,  their  verdict  might 
render  collection  of  the  life  insui-anee 
difficult.  Seriously ;  I  know  of  no  prac¬ 
ticable  method  of  permanently  and  mate¬ 
rially  increasing  one’s  height,  and,  at  the 
risk  of  some  seeming  lack  of  modesty, 
only  a  seeming  lack,  however,  I  may 
venture  that  if  thei’e  were  any  such  meth¬ 
od  I  think  that  I  should  know  of  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bluebells  or  Blueweed. 

Could  you  tell  how  to  get  rid  of  a 
flower  called  bluebells?  My  yard  and 
even  some  places  in  the  field  are  filled 
with  this  plant.  Nothing  else  grows 
whei’e  they  are  so  thick.  c.  E.  Y. 

Ilyndsville,  N.  Y. 

It  hardly  seems  probable  that  the  true 
blue  bell,  harebell,  or  blue  bells  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  become  a  troublesome  weed. 
This  plant,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  has 
nodding  bright  blue  flowers  upon  a  slender 
stalk,  the  stalk  leaves  being  narrow  and 
pointed,  while  the  basal  leaves  on  the 
ground,  growing  like  a  rosette,  are  round¬ 
ed  heart-shape.  This  is  introduced  fr*«n 
Europe  and  has  become  sparingly  natur¬ 
alized  ;  it  is  sometimes  found  growing  to 
a  height  of  two  feet  in  rich  open  woods, 
and  is  a  charming  plant.  Clean  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  cutting  out  the  plants  with  a 
hoe  in  early  Spring  should  surely  con¬ 
trol  it.  There  is  another  bluebell,  Cam¬ 
panula  rapunculoides,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mon  weed,  sometimes  growing  in  patches 
in  old  gai-dens;  it  is  coarser  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  true  harebell,  with  smaller 
flowers  nodding  on  a  thicker  stalk,  and 
small  rounded  leaves,  but  this,  also  in¬ 
troduced  from  Europe,  does  not  seem 
troublesome,  yielding  to  clean  cultivation. 
There  is,  however,  another  blue-flowered 
plant  that  is  a  dangerous  weed ;  this  is 
blueweed,  or  viper’s  bugloss,  also  called 
blue  thistle  and  blue  devil,  botanically 
Echium  vulgare.  It  is  already  listed  as 
a  noxious  weed  in  Eastei’n  Canada,  and 
is  troublesome  in  several  States  here ; 
this,  too,  is  a  native  of  Europe.  This 
blueweed  is  showy  and  noticeable,  with 
bright  blue  flowers  (the  buds  are  red¬ 
dish)  on  a  tall  compound  spike.  The 
whole  plant,  leaves  and  stems,  is 
covered  with  bristly  hairs.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  funnel-shaped,  with  five  spread¬ 
ing  lobes,  and  the  plant  is  so  ram¬ 
pant  that  its  spi’ead  is  alarming.  It  is 
a  biennial,  propagated  by  seed,  and 
spread  by  the  dead  plants  blowing  about 
in  Winter.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  waste 
places,  on  limestone  or  gravelly  soil,  and 
is  not  troublesome  on  ground  regularly 
cultivated,  but  it  spi-eads  very  badly  in 
rocky  pastures.  The  first  year  it  forms 
a  dense  rosette  of  long  leaves  lying  on 
the  ground,  blooming  the  second  year. 
It  is  controlled  by  cutting  out  with  a 
hoe  or  spud  in  early  Spring;  repeated 
scythe  mowings  close  t<Y  the  ground 
when  the  tall  stalk  is  formed,  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
the  weed  C.  E.  Y.  wishes  to  destroy,  yet 
it  seems  more  probable  than  that  the 
charming  real  bluebell  should  be  the  en¬ 
emy.  However,  if  the  latter  has  become 
troublesome  it  should  yield  to  cultivation 
and  hoed  crops. 


Rome  Beauty  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

I  have  about  200  trees  two  years  old 
this  Spring;  most  of  them  are  showing 
good  growth.  We  lost  a  few  during  the 
Winter,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
are  a  little  tender.  At  the  same  time  1 
do  not  feel  at  all  sure  about  it.  They 
seem  to  be  inclined  to  bear  early,  as  I 
had  a  few  apples  last  Fall,  and  they 
seem  to  be  working  some  fruit  buds  this 
season,  but  it  is  a  little  early  to  judge 
in  regard  to  that  condition.  I  am  plant¬ 
ing  them  so  as  to  extend  the  season,  as 
they  can  be  picked  after  pears,  and  most 
of  the  apple  crop  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  I  am  in  hopes  we  have  an  apple  of 
pretty  good  quality  and  good  color. 

LEWIS  L.  MORRELL. 

We  are  not  growing  Rome  Beauty  and 
my  expex’ience  has  been  limited  to  obsei’- 
vations  on  only  small  blocks  of  ti-ees.  I 
believe  that  they  are  like  the  Ben  Davis 
in  that  they  do  not  grow  to  perfection 
except  in  a  few  favoi’ed  spots,  and  in  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  years.  Otherwise,  the 
Rome  Beauty  in  this  valley  surely  bears 
well  and  early,  and  has  all  the  rest  of 
the  excellent  qualities  attributed  to  it, 
but  sometimes  lacks  the  color  and  fitness 
which  makes  it  such  a  wonderful  apple 
in  Ohio  and  some  of  the  southern  apple 
States.  My  father  and  myself  have  long 
ago  decided  to  stay  by  the  apples  that 
particularly  are  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  soil  of  our  locality. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Walter  r.  clahke. 


Waterproofed 

.Standard  Sprays 


Paris  Green  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 

Costs  no  more  waterproofed ;  and 
goes  farther.  One  spraying  usually 
sufficient  for  an  entire  season.  Not 
washed  off  by  rain. 

Made  according  to  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  formulas  regulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
As  already  supplied  to  agricultural 
departments  and  experimental  sta¬ 
tions,  to  which  inquirers  may  refer. 

Furnished  in  Dry  Powdered  Form 
or  in  Water  Paste. 

Inquire  of  Your  Dealer 

International  Color  &  Chemical  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


AI  FAT  FA  CLOVERS,  vetch,  peas,  beans 

and  Other  Crop* — Get  a  BIG  HELD— Inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM 

Cheapest  In  the  world,  guaranteed  perfect.  Send  for  circnlur. 

The  Standard  Nitrogerm  Company 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Dept.  11 


600  ACRES 


—three  dwelling  houses;  1.1 
barns:  Two  large  silos:  - 
horses,  harness  and  wag. 
ons.  24  cows;  bull;  7.1 
sheep;  100 hens;  18  hogs.  All  tools  and  implements- 
Write  for  particulars.  $14,000  for  farm,  stock  and 
tools.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oweoo,  Tiooa  Co.,  New  York 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 

MAKE  FARM  WORK  EASY 


Whether  It  is  in  the  cellar  at  night  picking 
apples,  or  milking  In  the  barn,  Excelsior  engines 
make  electric  light  that  turns  night  Into  day 
and  absolutely  free  front  danger.  The  Excelsior 
engine  also  PUMPS  YOUR  WATER.  In  fact,  it 
does  the  little  work  and  the  BIG  WORK.  SILO 
FILLING  time  will  soon  be  here.  Get  your  en¬ 
gine  ready  now.  Send  for  catalog,  telling  about 
the  Excelsior  engine.  It  tells  you  why  you 
ought  to  own  it,  shows  you  how  it  is  made,  and 
why  it  is  better  than  any  other  engine.  Do  not 
delay.  Act  quickly — now.  Special  proposition 
if  you  tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

BOYS  Going  Camping  or  Fishing 

Earn  this  outfit.  Jointed  bamboo  or  steel  rod. 
nickel  plated  reel,  50-ft.  Rivulet  line,  assortment 
snelled  hooks,  etc.,  for  selling, 25  cakes  Pure  Castile 
Soap  at  10c.  a  cake.  We  help  you  get  camping  or 
sporting  goods.  Write  u*  your  desires. 

THE  OLIVE  SOAP  CO.,  1405  Sawyer  Bld0  ,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH 
. BUYING . 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels . 1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 


Exports  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
for  week  ending  June  12  and  since  July 
1  last  were : 

Week.  Since  July  1. 


Wheat,  bu . 

Corn,  bu . 

Oats,  bu . 

Rye.  bu . 

Barley,  bu.  . . . 
Flour,  bbls.  .  .  . 


5.031.000 

541.000 

4,441.000 

72.000 

34.000 

220,000 


300,059,000 

38.552.000 

87.907,000 

12.622.000 

10,928,000 

24,255.000 


Grain  stocks  in  store  were,  in  tliou- 


sands  of  bushels : 

Wheat. 

New  Y'ork  .  1.512 

Corn.  Oats. 

162  1,358 

Philadelphia 

.  761 

235  860 

Chicago  .  . . . 

>•••••• 

3.609  2.433 

Duluth  . 

.  1.626 

44 

99 

Buffalo  .... 

.  1.469 

814 

932 

Minneapolis 

.  3.878 

151 

347 

Kansas  City 

.  405 

777  273 

The  Ohio 

Ohio  Crops. 

Agricultural 

Commission 

gives  the  following  report  of  crop  condi- 
t'on.s  in  that  State : 


Wheat  acreage,  1,826,151. 
Wheat,  percentage  of  normal 
Oats,  percentage  of  normal.. 
Rye.  percentage  of  normal... 
Glover,  percentage  of  normal 
Fruit,  percentage  of  normal. 
Average  prices  are : 

Wheat,  bu . 

Corn,  bu . 

Oats,  bu . 

Rye,  bu . 

Potatoes,  bu . 


. .  99 
.  .  92 
.  .  94 
.  .  81 
.  .  87 

$1.43 

.79 

.56 

.98 


Apples  in  Storage. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  reports  apple 
holdings  June  1,  in_308_cold  storages, 
with  capacity  of  6,599,073  barrels,  at 
57.169  barrels.  Of  these  308  storages 
only  175  reported  holdings  December  1. 
The  decrease  in  holdings  in  the  houses 
during  the  past  six  months  was:  Decem¬ 
ber,  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  holdings; 
January,  17.6;  February,  21.7;  March, 
25.4;  April,  15.3;  May,  9.1. 

The  Illinois  Horticultural  Society 
gives  the  following  percentage  estimates 
on  fruit  in  that  State,  based  on  last 
year  as  100:  Apples,  177;  pears,  86; 
quinces,  110;  poaches,  50;  plums,  95; 
cherries,  120.  The  best  apple  outlook  is 
in  the  northern  counties.  As  the  weath¬ 
er  was  ideal  for  pollination  there  is  a 
heavy  set  of  apples  in  the  State,  and 
thinning  is  urged,  so  that  the  fruit  may 
be  of  marketable  size  and  quality. 

The  teachers  of  agriculture  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  will  hold  their  annual 'con¬ 
ference  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  July  19-23,  under 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  prepare  outlines  for  lecture,  labora¬ 
tory  and  home  project  extension  work  in 
their  respective  subjects  for  discussion. 
These  outlines  have  been  sent  out  to  all 
those  who  will  attend  the  conference  so 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  express 
their  approval  or  suggest  amendment 
when  they  meet.  The  special  feature  of 
the  conference  is  the  series  of  talks  to 
be  given  by  It.  W.  Stimson.  State  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Vocational  Work  in  Agriculture, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  Wednesday,  July  21. 

B.  Y.  K. 

June  8.  Cattle,  fat  steers,  7c  on  hoof; 
cows  6c;  hogs  9c,  dressed;  calves  10c,  on 
hoof.  Market  on  all  kinds  of  grain  is  al¬ 
ways  five  cents  per  bushel  under  Roches¬ 
ter  market.  Butter  to  grocers  22c;  eggs 
21c;  potatoes  at  warehouse  24c. 

Hilton,  N.  Y.  L.  J.  w. 

June  8.  Cattle,  fat  steers,  7c  on  hoof; 
eggs  19c;  farm  butter  20;  poultry,  old, 
16  ;  milk  18c  gal ;  corn  90  ;  hay  $18. 

Abingdon,  Md.  T.  w.  H. 

.Tune  9.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
a  good  prospect  for  a  fair  cherry  and 
peach  crop  in  this  section.  There  will  be 
a  fair  crop  of  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apples,  but  a  poor  crop  of  Baldwins  and 
Northern  Sp.vs.  B.  n.  A. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 

T.oose  Timothy  hay  $14  per  ton ;  $2 
more  if  baled.  No  clover  offered  for 
sale.  Seed  oats  sold  for  60  cents  per 
bushel  of  32  pounds.  Best  prospects  in 
years  for  an  oat  crop,  but  acreage  is 
light  because  of  chinch  bugs.  Wheat  is 
in  extra  fine  shape  and  $1.25  is  bid  for 
crop  “when  thrashed.”  Clover  seed  $10. 
Corn  in  wagonload  lots  loaded  from  the 
crib  brings  65  to  80  cents.  Much  dam¬ 
age  from  chinch  bugs  last  year,  makes 
the  variation.  Soy  beans  bring  $2  to 
$2.80.  There  will  be  quite  an  acreage 
of  beans  this  year.  Sweet  clover  seed 
$12  to  $16.  Only  small  lots  of  Alfalfa 
offered  for  sale.  The  first  cutting  was 
extra  good.  Locally  cut  walnut  lumber 
$25  to  $45  per  thousand,  Red  cherry  the 
same;  White  oak  in  inch  thicknesses 
$32  and  two-inch  at  $35  per  thousand. 
Eggs  15c.  Hens  11 ;  wool  26.  Cows  $40 
to  $85  per  head.  Horse  market  dull. 

Waverly.  Ill.  I.  l.  S. 

June  12.  The  prices  paid  by  the 
creameries  near  Goshen,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  same  as  Bordens,  are  $1.55 
per  100  lbs.  for  April,  $1.30  for  May, 


$1.24  for  June.  Based  on  3.8%  fat  with 
3c  per  100  added  for  every  l-10th  of  1% 
above  3.S  and  3c  per  100  deducted  for 
every  l-10th  below  3.8.  The  prices  are 
generally  not  as  good  as  previously  paid 
under  old  system ;  furthermore  the  farm¬ 
ers  by  a  large  majority  hereabouts  are 
dissatisfied.  1  heard  of  one  case  where 
a  farmer  did  not  believe  his  milk  was  as 
low  as  reported,  and  he  had  his  milk 
privately  tested,  by  an  intelligent  young 
farmer  who  has  his  own  Babcock  tester, 
and  found  that  he  was  being  very  consid¬ 
erably  robbed.  The  idea  therefore  pre¬ 
vails  that  advantage  has  been  taken  by 
some  creameries  of  the  system  in  the 
way  described.  I  could  not  obtain  any 
exact  information  as  to  how  prices  com¬ 
pare  with  previous  years,  as  that  neces¬ 
sarily  would  be  obtainable  only  through 
getting  at  averages  in  a  large  way,  or 
among  many  farmers.  j.  s.  c. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

June  15.  Wheat  $1;  rye  90;  potatoes 
70;  corn  90:  buckwheat  75;  oats  70. 
Cows  from  $50  to  $120 ;  veal  8  to  9 
cents  per  pound.  Butter  30.  Apples 
bring  about  $2  per  barrel.  h.  h. 

Bevans,  N.  J. 

As  to  the  fruit  prospects,  the  crop  is 
about  a  failure.  I  don’t  think  the  crop 
will  be  over  25%  in  the  country.  In  the 
northern  part  on  the  Lake  Shore,  the 
freeze  did  little  damage,  but  around  Al¬ 
bion  the  damage  was  great.  Quinces  are 
all  gone  and  Bartlett  pears  also,  but 
peaches  are  injured  the  least.  m.  j.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

All  fruits  are  far  enough  advanced  now 
to  form  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  probable 
yield.  We  had  an  unusually  good  pros¬ 
pect  for  apples,  but  on  account  of  a  sev¬ 
ere  attack  of  twig  blight  the  crop  was 
considerably  reduced.  I  should  say  at 
the  present  time  we  ought  to  have  about 
65%  of  a  crop  of  apples.  The  peach 
crop  varies  with  the  different  sections  of 
the  State.  In  the  lower  half  of  South 
Carolina  few  peaches  were  left  after  our 
late  Spring  frosts.  Taking  the  State  as 
a  whole,  I  should  say  we  have  about  50% 
of  the  crop  of  peaches.  The  grape  crop 
is  unusually  good.  I  should  say  we  will 
have  about  90%  of  the  maximum  crop. 
The  strawberry  crop  has  now  been  gath¬ 
ered,  and  the  returns  were  very  satis¬ 
factory  indeed,  being  I  am  informed 
about  90%  of  the  full  crop. 

C.  C.  NEWMAN. 

So.  Carolina  Exp.  Station. 

We  practically  have  but  three  fruits 
of  large  commercial  importance  in  this 
State,  namely,  the  peach,  apple  and 
strawberry.  While  nearly  all  the  other 
fruits  are  grown  to  some  extent,  they 
are  not  important  in  a  commercial  way. 
Our  strawberry  crop  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  we  have  just  finished  the  sea¬ 
son  here.  The  crop  was  large  and 
brought  good  prices.  Prospects  for  a 
peach  crop  are  very  bright.  It  probably 
could  be  called  a  full  crop.  As  for  ap¬ 
ples,  it  is  rather  hard  to  estimate,  but 
probably  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  a  crop 
would  come  pretty  near  getting  it.  Our 
main  crop  variety,  the  Ben  Davis,  is  not 
bearing  very  heavily  this  year.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  low  estimate  in  apples. 

Arkansas  Exp.  Station.  H.  E.  truax. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  will  be  lighter  than  last  year, 
probably  averaging  about  70%  of  last 
year’s  crop.  The  Yakima  Valley  crop 
will  probably  not  average  more  than  60% 
of  last  year’s  crop,  the  Walla  Walla  crop 
about  60%  ;  the  Spokane  Valley  crop, 
70% ;  the  Wenatchee  district  wiil  prob¬ 
ably  reach  80  or  85%  of  last  year’s  crop, 
and  the  Palouse  Country,  or  that  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  eastern  Washington, 
will  probably  not  run  much  above  50% 
of  last  year’s  crop.  The  Clarlcston  dis¬ 
trict  will  probably  run  about  60%  of 
last  year.  The  cherry  crop  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  lighter,  probably  not  running 
more  than  50%  of  last  year’s  crop.  The 
peach  crop  will  probably  be  about  75% 
of  last  year’s  crop.  o.  m.  morris. 

Washington  Exp.  Station. 

June  11.  The  leading  product  of  this 
section  is  sugar  corn.  In  the  20-mile 
strip  along  the  west  side  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  extending  from  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Bush  River,  there  are  packed  yearly 
about  a  half  million  cases  of  sugar  corn, 
24  cans  to  the  case.  The  canners  furnish 
the  seed  free  and  gather  the  corn  when 
fit  the  right  stage  of  growth,  paying  for 
it,  usually,  by  the  case.  The  price  paid 
last  year,  and  probably  this  year,  is  35 
cents  per  case,  a  little  less  than  1%  cent 
per  can,  a  price  that  makes  the  35-cent 
dollar  look  like  a  silver  dinner  plate. 
Enough  tomatoes  are  grown  to  supply 
several  canneries  in  this  section,  the 
price  paid,  delivered,  ranging  from  25  to 
35  cents  per  bushel.  Dairying  is  limited 
to  a  few  small  herds  furnishing  cream 
to  Baltimore.  Potatoes  are  not  usually 
a  paying  crop  in  this  neighborhood  but, 
owing  to  cool  weather,  this  year  may 
prove  an  exception.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  farmers  raise  only  enough  fruit 
and  truck  for  home  use.  Following  are 
some  of  the  present  local  prices:  Hay, 
best,  $16;  corn,  on  the  ear,  $4  per  bar¬ 
rel;  oats,  northern,  85c  per  bu.  (buying 
price);  butter  20c  in  trade;  eggs  19c; 
potatoes,  old.  85.  e.  c.  o. 

Aberdeen,  Md. 


Sun-Dried  Alfalfa. — The  letter  from 
W.  II.  Bassett,  page  725,  has  set  me  to 
thinking  that  if  hay  can  be  shipped  to 
Connecticut  from  Idaho  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  ship  it  from  the  western  part  of 
Kansas  to  that  State.  The  way  Alfalfa 
is  handled  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  as  to  the  amount  of  leaves  that  go 
with  the  stalk  on  stems,  if  not  left  stand¬ 
ing  too  long  before  cutting.  Where  the 
acreage  is  not  large,  30  or  40  acres,  as  on 
my  place,  we  aim  to  rake  the  Alfalfa  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  wilted,  say  two  or  three 
hours  after  cutting,  all  depending  on  how 
hot  the  sun  may  be.  After  lying  in  the 
windrow  for  a  few  hours  we  put  it  in 
cock  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  haul 
and  stack.  Sometimes  it  gets  rained  on, 
but  we  have  the  leaves,  and  the  stock  eat 
it  up  clean.  Most  farmers  use  the  stack¬ 
er,  hauling  direct  from  the  windrow  and 
stack.  We  know  some  is  good  and  some 
is  poor  stuff  with  few  leaves,  the  last  of 
the  cutting  dropping  the  leaves  before  the 
mower  ever  gets  to  it.  G.  G.  B. 

Kansas. 


Tabring  The  Rats. — In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  correspondent  took  up 
the  subject  of  rats  and  mice  and  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  them.  The  writer  says :  “It 
is  practically  impossible  to  eradicate  them 
in  the  cities,  but  it  is  thought  that  it 
could  be  done  in  the  country  by  united  ac¬ 
tion.”  Perhaps  a  bit  of  our  experience 
may  prove  helpful,  if  any  who  read  these 
lines  are  annoyed  by  these  pests.  One 
thing  that  makes  them  so  much  dreaded 
is  the  fact  that  when  they  appear  they 
generally  come  in  a  regular  army.  Some 
years  since,  we  were  blessed  with  a  vis¬ 
itation  of  this  kind,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  whole  farm  was  alive  with 
them.  Not  a  barn,  stable,  shed  or  chick¬ 
en-coop,  but  had  its  occupants.  Chickens 
and  eggs  disappeared  until  finally  pa¬ 
tience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  we  re¬ 
solved  something  must  be  done.  The  boys 
then  secured  several  steel  traps  and 
placed  in  their  haunts,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  avail.  But  one  morning 
they  found  an  old  gra^-headed  veteran  in 
one  of  the  traps — and  the  discussion  arose 
as  to  what  they  should  do  with  him.  The 
boys  decided  he  must  not  be  killed,  but 
used  as  an  example  for  the  others.  So 
taking  him  to  the  barn,  where  they  had 
a  pail  of  tar,  they  gave  him  a  generous 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  and  taking  him 
to  the  chicken  coop,  under  which  they 
made  their  headquarters,  they  lifted  a 
board  in  the  floor  and  put  him  under, 
quickly  closing  the  aperture.  And  then 
the  circus  began.  Of  all  the  scampering 
and  squealing  I  ever  heard  that  beat  all. 
Naturally  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
overtake  his  comrades,  and  they,  fright¬ 
ened  at  his  appearance,  ran  as  fast  to  es¬ 
cape  him.  Often  during  the  day  we 
could  see  them  chasing  from  one  build¬ 
ing  to  another,  the  army  always  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  the  poor  old  veteran  doing  his 
best  to  overtake  them.  As  far  as  I  know 
he  may  be  chasing  them  yet,  for  when  the 
morning  dawned,  quiet  reigned  and  not  a 
rat  was  to  be  found,  nor  have  we  ever 
been  troubled  with  rats  since.  J.  M.  w. 

Michigan. 


Free  Offer 


Every  car  owner  will 

appreciate  this  fine  rub¬ 
berized,  waterproof  Tube 
Bag.  Send  us  yout  dealer's 
name  and  address  and  the 
make  of  tires  you  use  and  we 
will  send  one  free.  It  will 
keep  your  Inner  Tubes  in 
prime  condition 

firestone 

TIRES  and  TUBES 

give  you  most  miles  per  dollar  because 
we  give  them  most  quality  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  low  prices  are  due  to  great 
volume  production  by  the  world’s  Bpe 
cialists  in  America’s  Largest  Tire  Plant 
Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 

Don’t  forget  to  write  for  Tube  Bag. 
Get  book  No.  18,  on  the  “Care  and  lie 
pair  of  Tires.”  Address 

Firestone  Tire*  Rubber  Co..  Akron.O 

“ America’s  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  6.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke _ 2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  I’ammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1. 00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


“Silage  keeps  best  against  wood,  and 

nothing  is  lost  around  the  edges/* 


That  statement  does  not  come  from  a  silo  manufac¬ 
turer  or  a  silo  salesman.  It’s  the  published  opinion  of  the  Connecti  ¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  after  a  five  years’  cold-blooded  investigation 
and  test. 

You  want  a  silo  that  will  properly  preserve  silage  and  keep  it 
sweet — free  from  mould  and  decay.  You  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with  any  other 
kind  at  any  price. 

Government  and  state  experts  agree  that  wood  silos  are  the  best  suited  to  the  per¬ 
fect  preservation  of  all  silage  stored  in  them — minimizing  the  dangers  of  restricted  fer¬ 
mentation,  mould  and  decay;  and  that  wood  silos  are  the  least  expensive  to  build. 

Are  not  Dependability  and  Cost  the  sticking  points  with  you  in  deciding  on  a  type  of  silo 

Inform  yourself,  considering  your  own  interests,  and 

You  Will  Use  a  Wood  Silo 


Furthermore,  the  wood  you  will  choose  for  your  silo  will  be  Southern  Yellow  Pine,  the  wood  that 
Government  tests  have  proved  to  be  by  far  the  strongest,  toughest,  stiffest  wood  used  in  silo  construction. 

Send  TODAY  for  these  FREE  Helps: 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION,  626  E,  Inter-State  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  La 

Send  me  FREE  your  New  Silo  Book,  Plans  for  Farm  Buildings,  Tables  of  Lumber  Tests,  House 
Plans. 

Name -  Town. _ _ 

R-  F •  D - - - - State .  . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Donation  Day. — June  11  was  dona¬ 
tion  day  at  Hope  Farm.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  a  little  experience  inside  the  works 
of  politics.  •  The  day  before  election  was 
then  known  as  “dough  day,”  when  money 
for  “election  purposes”  was  given  out! 
That  is  a  form  of  “donation”  which 
seemed  very  sour  to  me,  and  so  we  now 
use  strawberries.  As  soon  as  we  begin 
to  say  the  strawberry  crop  escaped  the 
frost  Mother  comes  forward  with  a  list 
of  parties  who  are  to  have  a  crate  or  so 
free.  I  think  she  waits  until  we  begin 
to  tell  about  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Marshall  variety.  Naturally  the  anti¬ 
dote  to  a  tendency  to  use  “guff”  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  gentle  call  for  a  donation. 
Have  I  not  seen  various  blowhards  who 
began  to  crow  about  their  prosperity  sud¬ 
denly  chilled  by  a  request  to  head  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  to  pay  the  minister’s  sal¬ 
ary?  At  any  rate,  this  was  donation  day, 
with  three  crates  wanted  for  the  Old  La¬ 
dies’  Home  and  half  a  crate  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  festival. 

Willing  Workers. — Merrill  had  gone 
away  to  attend  a  wedding — not  his  own, 
however — and  I  had  been  selected  as  the 
proper  person  to  boss  the  donation  job — 
for  I  find  that  donations  need  bossing  as 
well  as  duns.  The  berries  are  late  this 
year,  as  the  cold  weather  has  held  them 
back,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  long  pick¬ 
ing  to  get  good  ones.  Some  folks  think 
it  good  business  to  run  in  the  culls  and 
small  ones  for  a  donation,  but  that  will 
act  on  your  fruit  trade  about  as  flat 
dough  without  yeast  would  affect  a  hun¬ 
gry  man.  Your  customers,  who  pay  for 
berries,  do  not  always  advertise  your 
goods,  but  those  who  buy  berries  at  a 
charitable  “supper”  will  go  home  and 
tell  about  it.  Suppose  a  man  paid  25 
cents  for  an  oyster  stew  at  a  church  sup¬ 
per  and  found  eight  big  fat  oysters  in  it ! 
He  would  go  and  spread  the  good  news 
wherever  he  went,  and  the  fishman  who 
provided  those  oysters  would  have  a 
great  run  of  trade.  I  think  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  the  finest  Marshalls  we  can 
grow  into  these  donation  crates.  I  was 
up  a  little  after  five  and  got  out  the  three 
hoys.  They  were  very  willing  to  come. 
No  use  rousing  Mother  out.  She  will  do 
her  part  at  the  other  end  of  the  day, 
waiting  on  the  table  and  looking  dignified 
as  one  of  the  managers.  We  all  got  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a  good  drink  of  water 
and  started  for  the  field. 

Picking. — There  are  several  ways  of 
picking  berries.  Some  people  grab  the 
berry  and  pull  it  off  as  they  would  milk 
a  cow.  That  smashes  the  berry  and 
often  rips  out  an  entire  spray  of  fruit. 
We  make  our  pickers  nip  off  the  stem 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  nails  and  put 
in  the  box  without  touching  the  berry  at 
all.  That  saves  both  plant  and  fruit. 
Other  pickers  seem  to  think  berry  pick¬ 
ing  is  a  sort  of  foot  race — the  prize  go¬ 
ing  to  the  one  who  gets  to  the  end  first. 
On  one  row  I  got  only  two  boxes — the 
rest  were  slower  to  ripen.  Right  near 
me  Redhead  picked  seven  boxes  on  his 
row  and  missed  some  at  that.  So  I  made 
sure  that  the  boys  picked  carefully  and 
slowly,  hunting  into  the  thick  tops  for 
fruit  and  turning  the  big  berries  over  be¬ 
fore  nipping  them  off.  Frequently  the 
outside  will  be  dark  crimson  in  color 
while  the  underside  will  be  white.  An¬ 
other  day  would  color  it  all  over.  About 
six  o’clock  the  Italian  army  came  march¬ 
ing  up  the  lane.  I  hire  these  Italians  by 
the  day  when  we  need  extra  hand  work, 
and  they  came  an  hour  earlier  today  to 
help  pick.  I  started  them  in  another 
field.  They  have  been  well  trained  and 
know  what  to  take.  They  went  up  and 
down  those  rows  as  steadily  and  thor¬ 
oughly  as  the  Italian  army  seems  to  be 
working  into  Austria.  When  the  war 
started  I  asked  them  if  they  intended  to 
go  back  and  fight.  “No !  No !”  They 
are  well  content  to  fight,  weeds  and  pick 
fruit  in  New  Jersey.  That  suits  them 
better  than  fighting  Austrians  and  pick¬ 
ing  a  soldier’s  grave.  Better  a  hoe  on  a 
Jersey  hillside  than  a  musket  on  a  Euro¬ 
pean  battlefield.  And  here  comes  our 
Belgian  neighbor  to  look  at  the  berries. 
He  samples  a  few  gravely  and  says  they 
beat  anything  in  the  old  country.  I  ask 
him  if  he  will  go  back  to  fight,  but  he 
shakes  his  head  and  grins.  He  is  an¬ 
other  man  satisfied  with  fruit  and  grain 
and  flowers  rather  than  cannon  and  pow- 
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der.  Personally  I  do  not  blame  him. 

Figuring  Up. — When  we  go  down  to 
breakfast  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to 
have  more  than  enough  for  these  dona¬ 
tions.  You  might  not  think  we  would 
care  for  more  berries,  but  breakfast 
would  almost  make  a  false  start  without 
a  (fish  of  big  beauties  with  milk  and 
sugar.  Then  there  was  oatmeal,  bread 
and  butter  and  a  few  R.  I.  Red  eggs  done 
to  a  turn.  I  noticed  the  little  boys  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  sort  of  debate,  and  finally 
little  Redhead,  the  spokesman,  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  the  great  burning 
question  : 

“Do  \ee  get  paid  for  picking  these  ber¬ 
ries?” 

You  see  these  boys  are  paid  like  the 
other  pickers,  but  they  are  not  sure  about 
these  donations.  It’s  a  fine  thing  for  the 
Old  Ladies’  Home  to  have  100  quarts 
of  berries — but  “Where  do  I  come  in  if 
I  pick  20  quarts?”  says  Redhead — and 
the  others  look  wise — as  to  say  “me  too.” 
The  Hope  Farm  man  tries  to  explain  the 
situation  by  telling  what  a  fine  thing  it 
wouSd  be  for  him  to  give  the  berries  and 
the  boys  to  give  their  labor.  But  the 
Hope  Farm  man  doesn’t  want  to  ride  a 
wheel,  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  earn  the 
price  of  the  wheel  cent  by  cent  before 
he  can  buy  it.  Besides,  as  Redhead 
points  out,  the  Italians  are  paid  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  no  one  asks  them  to  donate  their 
labor.  So  I  tell  the  boys  they  can  go  out 
and  sell  all  the  fruit  left  after  these  “do¬ 
nations”  are  filled  and  I  will  let  them 
keep  half  the  proceeds. 

Tiie  Fruit  Business. — Here  comes 
Mother  and  the  little  girls  to  see  how 
things  are  going.  I  have  begun  to  pack 
the  crates,  and  the  boys  are  bringing  the 
boxes  in  like  a  red  streak  across  the 
field.  Mother  is  a  little  afraid  we  can¬ 
not  get  3%  crates  of  first-class  fruit,  but 
here  we  have  nearly  five  crates  already. 
“Ah,”  she  says,  “that’s  fine.  Now  we 
can  send  a  full  crate  to  the  Sunday 
school  instead  of  half  a  crate !”  Hard 
news  for  my  little  boys  that.  If  you 
were  around  10  years  old  and  saw  half 
a  crate  of  fine  berries  which  you  had 
picked  headed  for  the  Sunday  school 
when  you  needed  them  for  a  wheel,  what 
would  you  think  about  it?  Honest,  now, 
would  you  admit  that  “It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive”  without  a  mur¬ 
mur?  But  our  boys  are  taught  to  be 
good  sports  as  well  as  good  soldiers,  and 
they  know  there  are  other  days  and  other 
berries  to  come.  So  the  donations  were 
all  filled,  and  later  the  boys  sold  about  a 
crate  of  fruit  and  took  orders  for  more. 
A  fifty-eent  dollar,  you  say,  came  to  the 
Hope  Farm  man?  Well,  these  little  mid¬ 
dlemen  will  take  good  care  of  the  other 
50  cents.  Our  fruit  business  has  been 
better  than  ever  thus  far.  We  cannot 
take  care  of  all  our  orders,  and  could 
easily  sell  double  the  quantity  if  we  had 
it.  Potting  has  begun,  and  it  looks  like 
a  fine  season  for  that  trade  as  well.  As 
usual  we  sell  nothing  hut  Marshall.  I 
have  given  the  poor  qualities  of  this  var¬ 
iety  many  times.  It  is  a  shy  bearer,  a 
critical  grower  and  a  dainty  feeder,  and 
must  have  just  the  right  kind  of  soil. 
It  is  a  born  aristocrat,  but  when  you  get 
it  right — nothing  beats  it. 

Dry  Bug  Fighting. — The  potato  bee¬ 
tles  do**hot  seem  as  numerous  this  year 
as  in  other  seasons.  Let  us  not  be  too 
sure,  however.  I  have  before  now  count¬ 
ed  blessings  and  discounted  calamities  be¬ 
fore  they  were  hatched,  and  never  hit  it 
right.  We  may  have  a  flood  of  bugs  yet. 
It  is  always  wisdom  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  This  year  we  find  it  hard  to  use 
the  big  sprayer  for  fighting  bugs.  Our 
potatoes  are  nearly  all  planted  between 
rows  of  trees — mostly  peach,  and  these 
spread  out  so  that  the  sprayer  cannot 
well  be  used.  So  we  are  using  the  pow¬ 
der  blown  on  with  a  Paris  green  gun. 

A  dry  Bordeaux  mixture  with  Paris 
green  in  it  will  surely  get  the  bugs  if 
put  on  promptly  and  properly.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  quite  as  effective  in  fighting  blight 
as  the  liquid  spray,  but  it  will  help.  The 
best  time  to  put  on  the  dust  is  in  the 
morning  when  the  wind  is  still  and  the 
vines  are  wet  with  dew.  We  use  a  pre¬ 
pared  mixture.  As  many  readers  have 
asked  how  to  make  this  dry  Bordeaux  I 
will  print  the  formula  here: 

Materials. — One  barrel  quicklime,  10 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  two  quantities 
of  water  of  four  gallons  each,  one  wire 
sieve  with  25  to  30  meshes  to  linear  inch, 
three  vessels,  two  holding  five  gallons 
each  and  one  10  gallons  or  more.  I)is- 
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solve  the  copper  sulphate  in  water,  about 
four  gallons.  From  the  barrel  pick  five 
pounds  of  the  whitest  lump  lime.  Slake 
the  remainder  to  a  fine  dust  and  spread 
on  a  floor.  From  the  selected  five  pounds 
of  lime  and  four  gallons  of  water  make  a 
good  milk  of  lime.  Pour  this  and  the 
cold  copper  sulphate  into  a  third  vessel 
at  the  same  time,  stirring  until  evenly 
mixed.  Pour  all  of  this  liquid  into  the 
lime  dust  and  mix  with  a  rake  thorough¬ 
ly.  While  somewhat  damp  press  through 
the  sieve  and  mix  again.  Then  spread 
out  to  dryi. 

Our  own  potato  crop  is,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  in  fine  condition.  One  piece  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  an  old,  wornout  Alfalfa  sod 
is  in  great  shape.  The  plants  are  big 
and  strong  and  a  deep,  rich  green.  We 
have  given  them  good  care  and  ought  to 
hare  a  big  yield.  Somehow,  though,  we 
do  not  always  have  just  what  we  think 
we  ought.  h.  w.  c. 


School  Signs  for  Autos. 

If  you  have  ever  gone  darting  along 
the  country  roads  in  an  automobile,  you 
have  frequently  seen  the  warning  signs 
along  the  road  stating  that  there  is  a 
school-house  just  ahead.  We  notice  that 
general  inclination  on  the  part  of  car 
drivers  to  obey  the  invitation  to  slow 


An  Auto  School  Sign. 

down  for  a  schoolhouse,  when  they  are 
not  inclined  to  check  their  speed  for 
much  of  anything  else.  The  little  pic¬ 
ture  shows  such  a  sign  in  Illinois.  One 
of  our  people  has  interested  himself  in 
hunting  for  auto  signs  of  this  kind,  either 
those  already  put  up  by  the  roadside,  or 
those  which  have  been  suggested  for  use, 
and  here  are  a  few  of  them,  which  may 
perhaps  prove  a  novelty  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Nothing  like  being  original  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Hey  there!  You  auto  men. 

Slow  down  for  Our  Chil-dren. 

It’s  recess.  They’re  at  play, 

Some  of  tliem’re  In  your  way. 

Put  on  Your  brake.  Toot  your  Horn, 

Don’t  make  Any  parent  Mourn. 

Careful  there!  ’S’no  place  To  skid, 

’Twoukl  be  Cruel  To  hit  A  kid. 

Ah!  There’s  The  bell, 

See  them  Run  and  Hear  them  Yell. 

Now  Ain’t  ye  glad 

Ye  didn’t  Make  A  mother  Sad. 

Ain’t  Ye  glad  Ye  ’beyed  The  sign  ! 

Thanks.  Qood-by !  Good  luck  Be 
thine ! 


The  Woman  at  Law 

Infant’s  Right  to  Her  Own  Wages. 

How  long  can  a  parent  collect  or  con¬ 
trol  his  child’s  wages?  I  have  a  maid 
in  my  employ  who  has  only  a  father,  a 
very  hard  man,  and  he  takes  all  of  her 
wages  most  of  the  time.  During  the 
Winter  he  let  her  have  half,  but  part  of 
that  had  to  be  divided  with  a  sister  at 
home.  She  will  be  IS  the  12th  of  May, 
1916,  hut  her  working  year  with  me 
ends  October  5,  1915.  She  wishes  to 
work  for  me  another  year,  and  I  wish  to 
employ  her.  Can  her  father  compel  her 


June  26,  1915. 

to  leave  me  and  work  somewhere  else, 
where  she  will  get  more  wages  but  work 
much  harder?  She  gets  good  wages  with 
me.  I  have  been  informed  that  her 
father  could  not  compel  her  to  work  for 
him  if  she  would  not,  and  that  she  could 
contract  to  work  for  me  for  her  board 
and  clothes  until  the  time  when  she  could 
have  her  own  wages.  Is  this  so?  She  is 
a  good  hard-working  girl  and  willing  to 
let  her  father  have  her  wages  until  she 
is  18,  while  her  father  is  not  good,  but 
she  wants  to  choose  her  place  of  work. 

New  York.  k.  b.  m. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  authority 
which  a  parent  has  over  a  child  is  not 
limited,  except  that  it  must  not  be  so  ex¬ 
ercised  as  to  endanger  the  child’s  safety 
or  morals.  The  parent  is  under  a  legal 
duty  to  support  the  child,  and  in  his  turn 
is  entitled  to  the  services  and  earnings 
of  the  child  so  long  as  the  latter  is  legally 
under  his  custody  or  control  and  not 
emancipated.  So  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  parent  can  change  this  child’s 
work  to  something  harder  so  long  as  it 
does  not  endanger  the  child’s  safety  or 
morals.  Unless  the  father  had  turned  the 
child  out  or  refused  to  support  her,  she 
must  yield  to  his  wishes,  and  cannot,  re¬ 
fuse  to  work  where  he  sends  her,  subject 
to  the  above  limitations,  and  she  cannot 
refuse  and  then  work  merely  for  her 
board  and  clothes.  If  some  one  im¬ 
presses  on  this  father’s  mind  in  a  tact¬ 
ful  way  that  lie  is  bound  to  support  and 
educate  the  daughter  till  sh^  become^  of 
age,  and  that  the  work  she  is  now  at  is- 
a  help  to  him  and  best  for  all  concerned, 
he  may  change  his  mind  and  let  her  alone. 


Divorce  and  Remarriage. 

If  one  should  obtain  a  bill  in  some 
State  or  county  outside  of  New  York 
State,  could  she  remarry  in  some  other 
State?  Could  the  party  return  to  New 
York  State,  or  would  she  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  for  bigamy,  or 
would  she  have  to  live  out  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  not  return  to  State  on 
any  account?  g.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

By  bill  it  is  presumed  you  mean  de¬ 
cree  of  divorce.  It  depends  on  the  law 
of  the  State  the  parties  are  married  in. 
In  New  York  no  defendant  who  has  been 
divorced  may  marry  again  ip  the  State, 
but  he  or  she  may  go  to  a  State  where 
a  divorced  person  may  legally  remarry 
and  there  marry  and  then  return  to  New 
York  and  live  here  without  molestation. 
In  other  words,  if  divorced  persons  le¬ 
gally  marry  anywhere  they  may  return 
to  New  York  or  to  any  other  State  to 
live. 


Property  Held  Jointly  by  Husband  and 
Wife. 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State 
where  a  man  and  his  wife  have  joint  deed 
to  property,  and  joint  bank  accounts? 
What  share  does  the  wife  hold  and  what 
share  does  the  husband  hold  at  the  time 
of  death  if  there  are  children  and  no  will 
is  made? 

If  the  real  estate  is  held  by  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  as  tenants  by  the  entirety, 
then  whichever  one  of  them  survives  is 
owner  in  fee  and  the  children  do  not  have 
any  claim  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  that  the 
property  is  held  as  tenants  by  the  entire¬ 
ty  and  not  as  tenants  in  common.  Prop¬ 
erty  can  only  be  held  as  “tenants  by 
the  entirety”  between  husband  and  wife. 
Their  bank  account  they  probably  own  as 
tenants  in  common,  but  if  the  deposit  is 
in  the  name  of  both,  and  both  make  de¬ 
posits  and  either  can  and  do  draw  on 
it,  then  the  survivor  would  be  entitled  to 
the  balance  on  the  death  of  the  other,  and 
the  children  would  have  no  interest  in  it. 

M.  D. 


Life  Tenant  and  Mortgage 

Wife  leaves  property  valued  at  $10,- 
000  with  mortgage  of  $800  odd,  to  hus¬ 
band  for  life,  remainder  to  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  Daughters  sell  their  rights  to  A. 
who  also  buys  in  mortgage  and  wants 
to  obtain  the  life  estate,  which  husband 
does  not  want  to  sell.  Husband  pays 
interest  on  mortgage.  Tenant  of  hus¬ 
band  has  number  of  acres  in  wheat  and 
land  prepared  for  beiins,  and  has  been 
warned  by  A  not  to  proceed  to  put  in 
crops,  as  A  will  foreclose  mortgage. 
What  are  rights  of  husband  and  the  ten¬ 
ant?  F.  II. 

New  York. 

A  probably  intends  to  buy  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  then  foreclose  and  try  to  get 
the  property  from  the  husband  this  way. 
If  the  husband  wishes  to  protect  his  life 
interest  he  must  either  buy  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  now  or  redeem  when  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  started.  In  either  event  he 
can  thereafter  call  upon  the  remainder¬ 
man  for  his,  A’s,  ratable  share  of  the 
sum.  In  other  words  the  husband  as  life 
tenant  need  not  pay  it  alone.  The  ten¬ 
ant  relied  upon  his  lease  with  the  hus¬ 
band  and  has  put  in  his  crops.  The  hus¬ 
band  at  the  time  the  lease  was  made 
had  good  right  to  make  it.  A  certainly 
has  not  got  title  now  and  cannot  tell 
you  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  and 
he  cannot  get  present  title  until  the 
mortgage  is  foreclosed.  The  interests  of 
the  husband  and  the  tenant  are  so  ex¬ 
tensive  and  valuable  that  to  protect  their 
rights  properly  they  should  consult  a 
trusted  lawyer  of  that  neighborhood  who 
can  sec  that  this  is  dope.  A  may  not 
keep  within  legal  limits  if  left  unwatched. 
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RURALISMS 


Oregon’s  Pride  ;  Beautiful  Roses ;  Happy 
Children. 

“Roses  fragrant,  roses  fair, 

Roses,  roses  everywhere. 

Children  happy,  children  fair, 
Children,  children  everywhere.” 

Yes.  everywhere,  in  the  far-famed,  the 
beautiful  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon, 
flourish  and  thrive  in  all  their  glory  such 
an  abundance  of  lovely  roses  and  strong 
healthy  children.  This  misty  valley  is 
truly  a  region  of  roses  and  maidens  mys¬ 
teriously  fair  and  beautiful,  on  the 
farms,  among  the  hills,  over  the  valleys, 
in  the  villages  and  in  the  cities,  you  will 
find  rhem  side  by  side,  vicing  with  each 


in  all  qualities  except  its  delightful  fra¬ 
grance.  It  blooms  from  May  to  Decem¬ 
ber  and  holds  its  bright  satiny  pink  color 
even  in  the  hottest  days  in  August.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Fall  bloomers. 
Probably  no  rose  today,  at  least  in  this 
western  country,  stands  higher  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation  than  Caroline  Testout.  It 
is  the  official  Carnival  Rose  of  Portland, 
chosen  perhaps,  because  its  delicate  shell- 
pink  color  blends  so  beautifully  with  the 
healthy  rosy  cheeks  of  the  hundreds  of 
children  who  help  make  the  Carnival  a 
success. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Oregon  as  well  as  the  roses  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  in 
our  midst.  They  are  so  wholesome,  so 
stalwart,  so  bright-eyed,  so  good  to  look 


An  Oregon  Rose  in  the  Children’s  Parade. 


other  for  first  place  in  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection.  Portland,  the  metropolis  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  holds  its  annual  June  Rose  Festival, 
and  it  has  been  named  the  Rose  City. 
No  other  city  in  the  world  excels  or  even 
equals  it.  in  the  beauty,  the  perfection, 
the  varieties  and  the  number  of  its  roses. 
It  is  said  to  have  one  thousand  miles  of 
rose  bushes  and  a  drive  over  the  city 
will  justify  this  distinction,  for  there 
w  ill  be  seen  great  masses  of  roses  of  all 
colors  and  lines,  blooming  on  the  lawns, 
along  the  sidewalks,  over  the  porches, 
in  the  parks,  on  the  school  grounds,  in 
the  churchyards,  literally  roses  every¬ 
where,  giving  such  a  color,  beauty  and 
color  effect  that  every  stranger  is  charmed 
and  will  ever  remember  Portland  as  the 
city  beautiful. 

There.-.is  no  royal  road  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  perfect  roses;  in  fact  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  Queen  of  Flowers  is  very  ex¬ 
acting,  and  to  develop  at  best  her  peer¬ 
less  beauty  demands  quite  a  number  of 
things  besides  planting  and  cultivating. 
The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  very 
important  factors  in  the  successful  grow¬ 
ing  of  roses;  and  these  conditions,  as 
they  exist  in  the  Willamette  Valley  are 
nearly  perfect.  Yet  this  queen  has  other 
demands  from  the  one  who  wishes  to  be 
a  successful  rose-grower.  He  must  have 
not  only  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  but 
also  thoughtfulness,  reverence  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  for  as  some  one  has  said:  “He 
who  would  have  beautiful  roses  in  his 
garden,  must  have  beautiful  roses  in  his 
heart.” 

The  varieties  of  roses  are  almost  legion 
and  although  the  American  Beauty  might 
almost  be  called  our  national  rose,  yet 
no  collection  of  roses  is  perfect  without 
La  France  and  Caroline  Testout.  La 
France  is  a  beautiful  rose  and  a  great 
favorite,  but  Caroline  Testout  excels  it 


upon.  Why  is  this?  To  what  is  it  all 
due?  Climatic  conditions  have  been  cited 
as  being  so  necessary  in  producing  fine 
roses,  and  they  are  just  as  necessary  in 
the  production  of  fine  boys  and  girls 
physically,  and  it  might  also  be  said 
morally.  Climate  is  something  we  al¬ 
ways  have  with  us,  and  it  affects  our 
health,  our  comfort,  our  temperament 
and  our  general  appearance  every  hour 
in  the  day  and  every  day  in  the  year 
throughout  our  lives.  So  this  Willamette 
Valley  country  with  its  cool  Summers, 
mild  Winters,  gentle  rain  and  warm 
moist  sea  breezes,  with  no  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  no  cyclones,  hurricanes, 
blizzards,  sunstrokes  or  severe  electric 
storms  to  harrow  the  nerves,  is  truly  a 
land  of  comfort  and  these  conditions  in 
connection  with  an  abundance  of  the  fin¬ 
est  fruits,  vegetables  and  pure  water 
would  naturally  produce  strong  healthy 
children.  Oregon  takes  much  pride  in 
her  magnificent  roses,  but  she  is  even 
prouder  of  her  wholesome,  happy,  rosy- 
cheeked  boys  and  girls.  There  is  likely 
no  State  in  the  Union  that  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  striving  to  do  so  much  for  the 
welfare  of  its  children  from  babyhood 
up,  as  the  State  of  Oregon. 

In  1013  in  the  Court  House  at  Port¬ 
land  three  rooms  were  formally  opened 
for  the  Parents’  Educational  Bureau  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Oregon  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  The  object  of  this 
bureau  is  to  further  child-welfare  work 
in  all  its  phases,  that  is,  it  is  civic  work 
in  its  broadest  and  highest  sense.  Every 
Portland  visitor  should  see  this  bureau, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
in  that  splendid  city  so  teeming  with 
wonders.  This  bureau  has  various  de¬ 
partments.  Among  the  most  important 
is  the  literature  section,  which  gives  out 


leaflets  and  recommends  magazines  and 
books  bearing  upon  all  phases  of  child 
culture.  It  also  has  the  maternity  edu-- 
cational  section,  the  eugenics  section  and 
the  section  for  the  examination  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  adenoids,  defective  sight  and 
hearing,  etc.  lias  this  bureau  been  a 
success?  Let  its  report  for  the  first  six 
months  answer:  254  babies  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  scientifically  scored  ;  1.100  moth¬ 
ers  called  for  advice  and  literature,  262 
mothers  attended  the  lectures  and  dem¬ 
onstrations.  and  400  visitors  were  regis¬ 
tered.  A  fine  record,  and  the  hope  now  is 
that  many  other  cities  will  follow  Port¬ 
land’s  example  and  establish  such  bu¬ 
reaus  and  thus  carry  on  the  true  mother 
love  and  mother  thought  into  all  that 
concerns  childhood  in  the  home,  school, 
church.  State  and  Legislation. 

In  May,  1015,  the  National  Convention 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa-  I 
tion  was  held  in  Portland  with  child- 
welfare  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  its  cen-  | 
tral  idea,  “to  save  the  babies,  safeguard 
the  boys  and  girls,  give  to  the  youth  high  ' 
ideals  of  marriage  and  home-making,  ed¬ 
ucate  the  father,  train  the  mother  and  I 
ennoble  the  home.”  As  a  means  to  child 
welfare  advancement,  this  Congress  s 
working  for  a  Children’s  Department  in 
the  National  Government,  and  a  woman’s 
and  children’s  building  in  Washington. 
[The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  11)12,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. — • 
Eds.] 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  first  Chil¬ 
dren's  Society  was  established  in  New 
York  City,  and  today  these  societies  are 
counted  by  the  hundreds  not  only  j 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  in  j 
many  foreign  lands.  The  New  York 
pioneer  society  alone  has  cared  for  near¬ 
ly  925.000  children  now  ;  if  to  this  good 
work  can  be  added  that  of  the  Parents’ 
Educational  Bureau  the  lives  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  children  will  surely  be  strewn  with 
roses,  and  our  ideals  of  true  manhood 
and  true  citizenship  will  be  realized. 

HRS.  GEO.  SIXEPPARU. 


Transplanting  Evergreens. 

I  have  three  small  evergreens,  balsam. 
I  think,  which  I  wish  to  transplant. 
Would  you  tell  me  the  correct  time  of 
year  for  such  work?  p.  w.  c. 

Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

As  this  inquirer  wishes  to  transplant 
her  evergreens  this  Spring,  better  go 
ahead  with  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
Evergreens  transplant  quite  successfully 
any  time  from  April  1  to  June  1.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  about  May  1st,  as  they 
seem  to  suffer  less  from  being  disturbed 
then,  than  any  other  time  of  year.  K. 


“Willie,  what  part  of  speech  is  an 
egg?”  “A  noun,  miss.”  “Yes,  now  what 
gender?”  “Can’t  say  till  it’s  hatched.” 
— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


No  man  who  looks  upon 
farming  as  a  business  can 
afford  to  neglect  paint  as  a 
protection  to  his  buildings. 
Paint  is  measured  by  its  pro¬ 
tecting  quality. 

zinc 

in  paint  increases  that  quality. 
You  can  get  good  ready-mixed 
paints  with  Zinc  in  them. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  book,  "Your 
Move,"  sent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Cole  Bros.  Franklin  Lightning 
Rods  are  now  examined  and 


Approved  by 

Underwriters* 

Laboratories 

the  very  highest  authorities  on 
lightning  rod  materials  and 
manufacture.  Protect  your  pro¬ 
perty  with  C  B  F  R  —  doubly 
guaranteed,  66-year  tested 
lightning  rod.  Booklet  free. 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Est.  1849 
324  S.  Seventh  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Oldest  and  largest  lightning  rod  factory. 


Gat  the  genuine — look  for  CBFR  on  coupling 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  .... 

.  .$1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

..  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler 

..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Tliorne  . 

. ..  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 

. ..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  . 

.  ..  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 

Not  to  Spray  for  Cabbage’ 
and  Melon  Aphis  ?k 

A  considerable  part  of  the  $60,000,000  annual  damage 
to  vegetable  crops  is  caused  by  Aphis  and  other  soft- 
bodied,  sucking  insects.  The  effective  and  economical 
spray  for  destroying  these  pests,  recommended 
by  Experiment  Stations  and  Spraying 
ports,  is 

“BLACK  LEAF  40“ 

Guaranteed  40%  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this 
effective  spray — J-lb.  can  75c; 

2-lb.  can  $2.50;  1  O-lb.  can 
$10.75;  making  a  cost  of 
about  1  cent  per  gallon  for 
the  diluted  solution.  If 
he  will  not  supply  you 
we  will  send  ft  to  you, 
express  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  Free 
Bulletins  to 
the  address 
below. 


“BLACK  LEAF  40” 

7  -40%  Nicotine 
SfeKENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  •mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FOR  years  there  lias  been  in  this  country  a  brave 
little  army  of  men  who  put  up  a  good  argument 
for  willow  culture.  Most  of  our  willows  and 
willow  ware  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  but 
now  imports  have  practically  closed.  The  willow7 
advocates  now  have  their  innings.  They  can  put 
up  the  best  argument  for  a  “new7  crop”  that  any  of 
the  boomers  can  offer.  In  fact  the  future  for  wil- 
low  culture  is  assured. 

* 

WE  want  several  strong  articles  from  fruit 
growers  or  farmers  who  have  built  satisfac¬ 
tory  cold  storage  houses  for  fruit.  They 
should  be  houses  of  wrhat  we  may  call  farm  size — • 
holding  500  barrels  or  more,  in  which  a  fruit  grow¬ 
er  with  an  orchard  of  moderate  size  can  hold  the 
best  of  his  fruit  until  January  or  later.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  such  a  house,  and  we  want  to 
know  how7  to  build  it.  We  will  pay  a  fair  price  for 
practical  articles  describing  such  houses. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  does  its  best  to  expose  fakes  or 
guff  starters  and  to  keep  out  doubtful  adver- 
tisements.  Among  other  mild  fakes  there  are 
several  "cures”  or  treatments  to  put  on  fruit  trees. 
They  are  said  to  destroy  borers  and  other  insects, 
and  to  work  through  the  bark  to  add  strength  to  the 
tree.  We  have  shown  up  the  folly  of  these  claims 
again  and  again.  Now  conies  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  these  fakes  with  the  w7orst  exhibition  of  “nerve” 
we  have  seen  yet.  lie  wants  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  telling  about  his  fake  remedy  and  to  take 
payment  for  them  in  advertising.  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  gall  that  would  fit  an  elephant  and  a  hide  too 
thick  for  a  rhinoceros.  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  permits 
any  man  to  boom  any  questionable  remedy  or  meth¬ 
od  and  never,  under  any  circumstances  prints  an 
article  that  would  be  paid  for  in  advertising! 

* 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  we  take  great  inter¬ 
est  in  reading  the  so-called  baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mons  preached  to  the  college  graduating  class¬ 
es.  These  seem  to  contain  the  last  word-  to  the 
educated  young  man — a  final  answer  to  the  question 
— “What  is  the  college  education  good  for?”  The 
most  thoughtful  one  w7e  have  read  this  year  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  before  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New7  York.  Dr.  Grant  took  the 
position  that  the  American  college  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  foe  of  true  democracy: 

The  college  too  rarely  tries  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  State.  The  result  of 
this  system  would  logically  be  to  create  either  social 
parasites  or  industrial  banditti.  My  main  contention 
is  that  those  who  will  be  educated  men  are  not  being 
educated  to  serve  the  community,  but  to  exploit  the 
community. 

These  brief  extracts  indicate  the  line  of  Dr. 
Grant's  thought.  He  thinks,  as  w7e  believe  truly: 

The  successful  man  in  a  democracy  is  in  danger  of 
believing  that  the  country  belongs  to  him  and  that  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  has  appointed  him  her  solitary  de¬ 
fender.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  successful  man  is  the 
dangerous  man  in  a  democracy,  for  he  is  likely  to  fight 
whatever  checks  and  limits  his  fortune. 

A  democracy  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  its  proletariat; 
safer  in  listening  to  their  demands  than  to  the  demands 
of  its  successful  class.  Success  is  too  often  no  longer 
young  and  does  not  wish  to  learn  new7  rules  for  a  game 
in  which  it  has  been  an  expert. 

It  is  understood  that  this  means  workingmen,  or 
the  class  which  must  produce  w7ealth  while  denied 
the  use  of  needed  capital.  We  find  the  country  filled 
with  middle-aged  men  and  women  wrho  have  made 
great  sacrifices  to  educate  their  children.  If  you 
wish  to  test  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Grant  has  said 
go  and  get  the  real  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  of 
one  of  the  endowed  colleges  toward  his  parents — 
who  have  given  of  their  life  that  the  boy  might  be 
educated.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  endowed  col¬ 
leges  must  of  necessity  inherit  the  personality  and 
the  business  habits  of  those  w7ho  endow  them.  Can 
they  be  free?  Can  they  be  truly  democratic?  Can 
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they  with  the  pedigree  which  lies  back  of  their 
money  send  out  men  to  serve  the  community  rather 
than  to  exploit  it?  And  we  may  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  colleges.  Are  any  of  them 
teaching — w7ith  any  heart  and  spirit — the  plain,  un¬ 
popular  truth  which  alone  can  make  farming  what 
it  should  be  as  an  industry?  If  it  be  said  that  the 
courage  of  the  endowed  college  is  as  wide  as  its 
endowment  and  no  more — is  it  true  that  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  agricultural  college  is  measured  by  its 
fear  of  losing  an  appropriation?  No  one  doubts  the 
great  national  growth  of  our  system  of  agricultural 
education,  yet  is  it  making  equal  growth  in  the  true 

democracy  of  plain  farming? 

* 

SUPPOSE  a  miller  or  feed  dealer  came  and  offered 
to  give  you  10  or  15  tons  of  wheat  bran.  All 
you  had  to  do  was  to  bag  it  and  haul  it  home 
and  the  agi*eement.  ran  for  five  years!  You 
would  surely  vote  for  that  man  if  he  ran  for 
Congress.  Why  not  vote  for  yourself?  You  are 
the  only  man  likely  to  present  yourself  with  a 
dozen  tons  of  wheat  bran.  You  can  do  it  by  start¬ 
ing  five  acres  of  Alfalfa.  The  chemists  may  not 
know  how  to  run  your  farm,  but  they  know  how 
much  food  value  there  is  in  Alfalfa.  When  they 
say  it  can  be  grown  so  as  to  equal  wheat  bran,  ton 
for  ton.  they  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and 
it  is  time  to  get  busy.  The  millers,  who  turn  out 
the  bran,  charge  a  big  toll  before  you  get  hold  of  it. 
The  bacteria  which  work  on  the  Alfalfa  roots  are 
little  millers  grinding  out  a  grist  for  you  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long,  and  charging  nothing  for  it.  You  cannot 
name  a  country,  a  State,  a  section,  a  township  or  a 
farm  where  Alfalfa  thrives  which  has  not  gone 
nearer  prosperity ;  where  the  soil  has  not  improved, 
or  where  the  men  and  women  and  children  have  not 
seen  a  vision  of  better  and  happier  living.  No  use 
talking,  Alfalfa  is  the  agent  of  prosperity — the  mid¬ 
dleman  of  better  farming  and  it  gives  a  100-cent 
dollar.  Either  seeding  in  the  old  way  or  transplant¬ 
ing  seedlings  of  the  newer  varieties  will  put  the  10 
tons  of  bran  in  your  barn. 

* 

IT  is  difficult  to  see  why  those  women  who  desire 
equal  suffrage  have  overlooked  their  opportunity 
to  furnish  the  most  convincing  argument  possible 
in  its  favor.  In  no  matter  of  public  concern  are 
women  more  interested  than  in  the  conduct  of  our 
schools.  No  other  institution,  not  even  the  church, 
touches  the  home  more  directly  or  is  of  greater 
moment  to  mothers.  Women  have  shown  themselves 
peculiarly  adapted  to  teaching,  and  form  the  greater 
proportion  of  instructors  in  our  public  schools.  They 
share  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  and  if  competent  to  form  sound  judgment 
at  all,  are  certainly  able  to  do  so  in  those  things 
which  so  intimately  concern  their  children.  Men 
have  recognized  these  things  and  for  years  have 
given  women  an  equal  voice  with  themselves  in  all 
that  pertains  to  school  affairs,  yet,  in  only  few  in¬ 
stances  do  women  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  school  district  elections.  It  is' 
true  that  men  are  also  culpably  negligent,  the  or¬ 
dinary  school  meeting  being  hardly  able  to  muster 
a  corporal’s  guard  for  the  transaction  of  necessary 
business,  but  such  interest  as  is  shown,  is  shown 
almost  entirely  by  men.  This  indifference  to  the 
ballot  where  home  interests  are  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  statements  that 
women  would  generally  assume  the  burden  of  the 
franchise  and  equip  themselves  to  exercise  it  in¬ 
telligently,  if  given  the  opportunity.  Participation 
in  those  affairs  over  which  they  already  have  equal 
control  with  men,  and  in  which  they  have  a  very 
personal  interest,  would  do  more  to  convince  their 
brothers  that  women  really  desire  the  ballot  and 
are  prepared  to  make  the  right  to  cast  it  something 
more  than  an  empty  honor  than  any  number  of 
street  parades  with  banners  or  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ments  from  the  public  platform. 

* 

HERE  we  are  doing  it  again — “The  vain  repeti¬ 
tion  of  an  economic  fallacy  /”  This  35-cent 
dollar  must  be  getting  on  our  nerves  as  it  rat¬ 
tles  in  the  farmer’s  pocket.  Here  is  the  excuse  we 
can  offer  this  week : 

Our  strawberry  crop  is  good  and  so  are  the  berries. 
Today  we  had  over  60  crates  of  fine  Gandy  berries.  To¬ 
morrow  there  will  be  about  100  crates.  Rut  yields  are 
a  small  item.  The  price  is  what  counts.  Just  now 
it  is  a  pretty  small  count.  The  highest  price  paid  to¬ 
day  for  the  finest  berries  was  $1  per  crate  of  32  quarts. 
Poor  berries  were  lower,  according  to  quality.  We 
received  $1  for  ours.  After  paying  the  picking  there  is 
just  52  cents  for  growing,  packing  and  hauling  these 
berries.  A  man  farming  on  shares  would  get  26  cents 
a  crate  as  pay  for  planting,  growing,  cultivating,  fer¬ 
tilizing,  mulching,  packing  and  hauling  his  crop.  These 
berries  go  to  Boston  in  iced  cars  and  will  be  sold  there 
to  consumers  about  Wednesday.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  just  what  the  consumer  had  to  pay  per 
quart.  tkucker,  jr. 

Investigation  shows  that  berries  of  this  quality 
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were  retailing  in  Boston  at  from  12  to  16  cents  per 
quart.  We  know  those  berries  were  high-class  Gandy 
and  all  fruit  growers  know  what  that  means.  Now 
at  12  cents  a  quart  how  much  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  went  to  Trucker,  Jr.,  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey?  We  make  it  a  16-cent  dollar,  but  perhaps  this 
is  another  “economic  fallacy.”  At  any  rate  the  repe¬ 
tition  will  not  be  in  vain. 

* 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  we  first  printed  the 
doggerel  now  to  be  found  on  the  first  page. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July  it  seems  worth  while  to 
consider  how  far  the  farmer  has  gone  “Up  head” 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  time  this  was 
printed  Kansas  and  other  Western  States  was  going 
through  a  revolution.  The  Populists  had  for  the 
time  swept  all  before  them  as  a  protest  against 
their  existing  financial  conditions.  These  Populists 
were  hooted  at  and  denounced,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  movement  fell  apart  and  disappeared. 
Yet,  today,  we  see  dozens  of  the  things  for  which 
these  desperate  farmers  contended  actually  worked 
out  in  law  and  accepted  by  the  people  without  com¬ 
ment.  The  farmer  has  gone  a  long  way  “Up  head” 
and  he  is  going  still  further.  He  is  learning  how  to 
think  and  reason,  for  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  he 
can  ever  hope  to  work  his  way  out.  For  centuries 
the  producer  known  as  “the  farmer”  has  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  off  his  hat  and  take  a  back  seat  when 
the  so-called  “learned  professions”  or  “business” 
marched  by  on  parade.  This  thing  has  come  to  be 
a  habit,  but  now  the  farmers  are  trying  to  under- 
stand  through  thought  and  reason  irhy  they  should 
carry  the  butt  end.  One  of  the  most  frequently 
quoted  truths  of  human  nature  is  the  following: 

“Men  at  some  time  are  master  of  their  fates; 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.” 

We  think  the  farmer  is  slowly  but  surely  going 
“up  head”  because  he  is  thinking  out  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  own  way,  and  learning  how  to  work  co¬ 
operatively.  The  analysis  of  the  35-cent  dollar  is 
a  course  in  the  higher  mathematics  of  agriculture. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  if  some  one  had  called  this 
“the  vain  repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy ,”  most 
farmers  would  have  believed  the  statement  and 
given  up.  At  that  time  men  marched  in  political 
processions  yelling  for  “prosperity”  while  their 
clothes  were  patched  with  old  grain  sacks!  Now, 
the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  35-cent  dollar  is  a  great  vital  truth. 
This  poor  little  doggerel  helped.  The  Winter  after 
it  was  first  printed,  T.  B.  Terry  was  about  the  most 
active  institute  worker  in  America.  He  wrote  us  of 
seeing  “The  Farmer  Goes  Up  Head”  acted  at  var¬ 
ious  country  places.  .Some  young  woman  would  im¬ 
personate  “Miss  Columbia”  and  seven  boys  dressed 
as  in  the  picture  would  recite  the  verses  and  act  out 
the  parts. 


Brevities. 

That’s  right!  The  trouble  is  that  some  folks  want 
to  put  sharp  tacks  into  tact. 

Snubbing  a  man  is  called  giving  him  “the  marble 
heart” — a  sort  of  chilly  sauce. 

t  A  THICK  crop  of  flax  or  millet  will  help  greatly  to 
kill  out  a  sod.  Plow  the  sod  and  seed  thickly. 

It  is  again  reported  that  experiments  are  being  made 
in  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  Arizona  cactus. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  experience  the  crows  have 
paid  little  attention  to  tar,  but  have  pulled  out  entire 
rows  of  corn. 

Some  farmers  say — “I  will  not  raise  strawberries  be¬ 
cause  I  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  them.  ’ 
Did  you  ever  know  such  a  farmer  to  buy  20  per  cent, 
of  the  fruit  his  family  needed? 

The  City  of  Jerusalem  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
war.  Business  is  at  a  standstill  and  the  tourist  trade 
has  completely  died  for  the  present.  Most  of  the  farm 
hands  have  been  called  into  the  army. 

Quantities  of  obsolete  machinery  and  equipment 
used  in  constructing  the  Panama  Canal  are  now  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  the  General  Purchasing  officer  at 
Washington. 

“Build  me  more  stately  mansions.”  says  the  poet. 
Build  them  yourself.  What  you  want  is  a  mental  sky¬ 
scraper — getting  your  mind  up  above  the  smaller  things 
of  life. 

We  do  not  hear  as  much  about  slate  for  roofing  as 
formerly,  yet  in  1914  1.019,553  squares  were  sold  for 
$4,160,832.  A  “square”  represents  enough  pieces  of 
slate  to  cover  100  square  feet  of  roofing. 

Readers  often  ask  us  where  they  can  sell  deposits 
of  mica.  There  is  little  chance  for  such  sale.  The  en¬ 
tire  country’s  output  in  1914  was  but  $328,746,  which 
was  a  loss  of  $107,314  from  the  year  before. 

NoRTn  Dakota  Indians  are  said  to  have  a  real 
grievance,  against  the  government,  which  is  interfering 
with  their  supply  of  fresh  meat.  The  Interior  De¬ 
partment  is  waging  war  against  the  gophers,  and  the 
Indians  are  making  complaint  because  gophers  are  their 
chief  source  of  fresh  meat. 

Last  year  there  was  a  fierce  campaign  against  the 
surplus  rooster  started.  Some  radical  reformers  want¬ 
ed  laws  compelling  owners  to  kill  all  roosters  running 
at  large  after  June  1.  What’s  become  of  this  “swat 
the  rooster”  campaign?  It  seems  to  have  petered  out. 
The  rooster  evidently  has  rights  which  the  public  is 
bound  to  respect. 
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Independents  Day 

essay  By  jimmie  barlow 


the  forth  of  july  is  the  Glorusest  day 
of  all  the  yore,  it  is  eald  independents 
day  beeaws  on  it  our  four  fathers  was  so 
independent  they  Told  king  george  we 
will  not  have  this  man  to  rain  over  us 
we  will  found  on  this  continent  A  Repub¬ 
lic  Free  One  And  Invisibull. 

teacher  said  we  should  ask  our  frends 
for  idears  on  this  grate  subjick  so  i 
askd  my  grandfarther  first  which  is  the 
honerbull  jamos  martin.  he  sez  inde¬ 
pendents  day  is  the  time  when  evry  thort- 
ful  amerrican  Thanks  God  that  our  four 
farthers  cut  the  bonds  of  trade  ishons 
that  still  fetter  the  soles  and  bodd.vs  of 
men  and  wimmen  in  other  lands,  he  sez 
james  he  dont  call  me  jimmie  you  live 
in  the  only  country  wicli  is  founderd  on 
the  princerpulls  of  trew  libberty  wliare 
in  the  guvment  obtanes  its  powers  from 
the  concent  of  the  guvernd. 

grammer  wicli  is  wife  to  the  abuv  she 
sez  this  forth  of  july  ammerican  wim¬ 
men  can  be  speshully  Thankful  that  they 
dont  haf  to  raze  boys  to  be  food  for  can¬ 
on  and  girls  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drovers  of  water  for  the  op  presser. 

my  farther  which  is  mr  ezry  barlow 
sez  the  forth  of  july  is  just  what  you 
make  it.  to  hiram  ditflo  it  is  a  day  to 
get  drunk  and  aboose  his  bosses  while 
his  wife  milks  the  cows  and  does  the 
chores,  to  eph  salmons  its  a  day  to  par¬ 
ish  green  his  pertaters  and  keep  his  boys 
hoein  corn  till  dark  and  then  wonder 
why  they  leave  home  as  fast  as  they  git 
big  enuff.  to  sum  its  the  time  to  sink  hi' 
low  the  level  of  the  brute  and  to  uthers 
its  the  time  to  Thank  God  and  take  Cur- 
rage.  to  congressmen  its  a  oppertunity 
to  say  keow  for  cow  and  to  make  thair- 
selfs  solid  with  the  dear  farmers  whilst 
to  reel  paytriots  its  a  call  to  plede  for  a 
return  to  the  sim  plisserty  of  our  farth¬ 
ers.  he  sez  thortful  men  and  wimmen  of 
all  partys  can  be  speshly  Thankful  this 
year  that  we  aint  got  a  fire  eater  for 
preserdunt. 

unkle  jim  sez  Amen  to  that  him  and 
my  farther  is  the  best  of  frends  till  they 
fork  pollytix.  when  they  git  to  gom  aunt 
lizzie  tells  ’em  for  hevens  sake  to  hush 
up  but  maw  sez  let  ’em  go  they  dont 
neether  .of  ’em  know  what  thair  torkiu  . 
about,  unkle  jim  sez  how  cood  thay  when 
the  wimmen  know  it  all.  i  told  him  erbout 
the  essay  and  he  sez  to  put  in  it  that  the 
forth  of  july  is  a  back  number  fokes  is 
two  bizzy  makin  money  and  runnin  all 
over  the  country  with  ortermobeels  to 
care  wether  thair  four  farthers  dide  to 
make  em  free  or  gave  up  the  gost  frum 
eatin  two  mutch  watermellun. 

maw  sez  tbeys  a  rem  nant  what  cares 
and  she  bet  unkle  jim  and  a  hull  lot  of 
uthers  she  cood  menshun  wood  rally 
round  the  flag  if  wurst  come  to  wurst. 

mr  spenser  sez  they  aint  no  use  askin 
him  tliairs  bin  more  wind  exspended  on 
the  forth  of  july  than  all  the  windmills 
in  liolland  cood  use  in  a  millyun  yeres. 
he  wood  like  to  see  more  Livin  up  to 
the  Spirrit  of  70  and  hear  less  tork 
about  it. 

mr  hocum  helped  harold  so  i  dident 
ask  him  and  mrs  hocum  cause  that  wood¬ 
cut  be  fair,  i  askd  hennery  and  he  toled 
me  to  put  in  that  if  evry  teeher  wood  try 
to  in  still  love  of  country  like  our  teeher 
he  woodcut  have  no  fears  for  the  feweher 
of  our  deer  old  IT.  S.  A.. 

Emly  sed  grayshus  jimm’e  i  dont  know 
what  to  say  i  gess  unkle  sums  berth  day 
is  the  best  day  they  is  eggsept  Chrismus. 

Sheldon  sez  ile  giv  you  a  Vi  if  yool 
let  me  off  but  edith  sez  no  you  wunt  yool 
take  your  medsin.  well  sheldon  sez  say 
any  thing  you  minter  but  she  toled  him 
thats  no  go  so  he  sez  botherashun  ile 
make  it  haf  a  dollar  so  i  let  him  off. 
edith  sez  then  giv  him  a  doller  i  aint 
goin  to  have  peple  think  i  know  more 
than  you  do  corse  i  dont  she  alius  sez 
corse  sted  of  caws  sense  she  went  away 
to  bizness  collidge.  i  gess  ile  git  me  a 
fishin  rod  with  that  dollar  but  i  bet  maw 
makes  me  put  it  in  the  bank. 

i  tackkeld  dr  stiles  and  he  sed  well 
well  yore  the  15tli  ime  mitey  glad  you 
chihlrun  take  so  mutch  intrust  in  yore 


countrys  berth  day  yore  techers  the  rite 
sort,  put  me  down  as  savin  that  evry 
trew  amerrican  shood  do  his  best  to  make 
it  so  plesant  for  our  forrin  born  nay- 
bors  that  they  will  feel  so  much  at  home 
tliail  forget  their  hyfens  and  becum  just 
plain  amerricans  like  the  rest  of  us. 

i  askd  mr  stuber  lie  sed  dont  bother 
me  i  got  40  cows  to  milk  my  wife’s  sick 
abed  the  only  boy  thats  big  enuff  to  milk 
fell  olf  the  bridge  and  broke  his  arm  ive 
got  300  eliix  starvin  to  doth  caws  tliairs 


noboddy  to  feed  em  my  hens  aint  had 
nothin  to  eat  but  tliairs  own  aigs  sense 
yisterdy  mornin  and  i  bet  they  aint  many 
left  to  gether  its  high  time  to  begin  bavin 
and  i tell  soon  be  harvestin  i  cant  git  a 
hired  man  for  love  nor  money  and  if  i 
dont  git  help  pritty  soon  ile  go  crazey 
dont  tork  forth  of  july  to  me.  i  sez  i 
can  feed  your  hens  and  chix  maw  lets 
me  and  i  can  milk  see  if  i  cant  and  i 
know  where  theys  a  hired  man  thats  a 
jerman  like  you  caws  he  askd  paw  for 
a  job  this  mornin  and  paw  sez  hennery 


is  all  the  hired  men  i  want  lies  wuth 
2  good  ones  and  i  woodent  have  the  other 
kind  a  round  if  they  payed  their  bord. 
lies  down  to  our  house  now  caws  maw 
toled  him  he  cood  stay  till  mornin  if  lied 
put  up  a  chicken  wire  fence  a  round  her 
garden  to  keep  them  pleggy  hens  out. 
maw  lit  inter  me  when  i  got  home  for 
stay  in  after  dark  and  i  sez  thats  what 
a  feller  gits  for  bein  a  trew  amerrican. 
she  sez  are  you  crazy  i  told  her  i  aint 
nor  i  dont  believe  the  dr  is  neether.  she 
sez  whats  the  dr  got  to  do  with  it  and 
when  i  toled  her  what  he  sed  and  all 
the  chores  i  done  she  sez  why  my  deer 
deer  boy  and  like  to  et  me  up  i  wisht  ide 


thort  to  spoke  erbout  the  fishin  rod  i 
bet  shede  let  me  had  it  then,  she  tell.v- 
foned  the  dr  and  routed  out  that  hired 
man  and  they  went  rite  up.  she  staid 
thair  2  days  and  when  she  come  home 
she  sez  mrs  stuber  is  better  and  thair 
all  so  bizzy  torkin  dutch  they  probly  aint 
mist  me  yet. 

the  next  1  i  askd  was  the  precher  i 
sed  ime  glad  you  come  weal  probly  have 
chicken  and  hot  biskits  with  cream  gra- 
vey  on  ’em  and  plese  tell  me  what  you 


think  erbout  independents  day.  he  sed  he 
was  glad  i  start  it  out  young  in  life  to 
be  a  paytriot  but  i  sed  teeher  start  it  us — 
he  sez  hooray  for  tocher  slies  a  brick  i 
sez  she  aint  slies  a  girl  and  ime  goin  to 
marry  her  when  i  git  as  ‘big  as  hennery, 
he  sez  let  me  perform  the  serrimoney  and 
i  wunt  charge  you  a  cent  i  wish  more 
of  our  young  peple  took  an  intrest  in  our 
nayshuns  berth  day  and  kindred  sub- 
jicks.  upon  them  depends  wether  this 
nayshun  shall  full  fill  its  mission  of  car- 
ryin  the  twin  gospells  of  spirritual  and 


polit.vkal  freedom  to  the  ends  of  the  erth 
or  like  esaw  shall  sell  its  berth  rite  for 
a  mess  of  the  potage  of  greed  and  com- 
mershalism  thats  a  pritty  bigg  word  and 
ile  rite  it  for  you  but  i  toled  him  he 
mussent  teeher  said  we  must  rite  it  all 
our  own  seifs. 

sheldon  aint  got  no  farther  so  1  ask  his 
mother,  she  sed  well  bub  she  allers  calls 
me  bub  preserdunt  wilson  probly  u  11 
throw  up  his  job  if  i  dont  say  sumpin 
and  ide  hate  to  see  him  do  it  just  now 
so  you  can  say  this  forth  of  july  ime 
goin  to  Praze  God  ime  livin  under  the 
Stars  And  Stripes  insted  of  in  yewrop. 

i  want  it  to  ask  uthers  but  evr.vbuddys 


hayin  and  them  as  aint  startit  hayin  y it 
is  cultervatin  corn  and  the  wimmen  is  all 
cookin  vittles  for  the  grange  forth  of 
july  Picnic.  Three  Cheers  For  The  Red 
White  And  Blue  Ilooray. 


Mrs.  Wescott’s  Commencement  Bonnet. 

By  The  Brown  Owl. 

“Ready,  mother?”  asked  Freeman  Wes- 
cott.  as  he  drove  old  Prince,  hitched  to 
the  milk  wagon,  up  to  the  side  piazza. 

“Why,  I  think  so,”  answered  Mrs. 
Wescott,  from  the  doorway.  “The  wind 
seems  rather  strong  this  morning :  per¬ 
haps  I  had  better  set  my  Begonias  in¬ 
side.” 

“Here,  I’ll  do  that.  Mother,”  said  a 
splendid-looking  boy  of  18  as  he  leaped 
up  onto  the  piazza,  disregarding  the 
steps.  “Father  is  going  to  take  you 
to  commencement  in  state,”  he  laughed, 
“see.  he  has  the  milk  wagon.” 

“I  can  change  to  the  carriage  in  short 
order  if  you  just  say  the  word,  Mother,  ’ 
quickly  answered  his  father,  “but  1 
thought  if  I  took  the  milk  wagon,  I  could 
bring  back  those  ground  oats  and  so 
save  a  trip  tomorrow.” 

“Why.  of  course  it’s  all  right.  Don't 
make  any  extra  trip  on  that  account 
when  you’re  so  busy.  Freeman,”  said 
Mrs.  Wescott.  Then  turning  to  her  boy 
she  asked :  “Do  you  think  your  mother 
looks  all  right,  Fred?  No  use  asking 
your  father,  because  he  would  say  ‘Yes,' 
even  if  I  had  a  bran  sack  tied  around 
my  head.” 

“You  certainly  look  good  to  me.  Moth¬ 
er,”  smiled  her  boy  as  he  lifted  the  last 
Begonia  from  its  place  on  the  broad 
piazza  railing. 

“But  are  you  sure  my  bonnet  will  do? 
I  don’t  know  if  it  is  anything  near  like 
what  they  are  wearing,  but  it  has  been 
all  right  for  church  here  at  the  corners, 
for — let  me  see — it’s  all  of  three  years 
ago  that  I  got  it — still  T  was  not  so  sure 
it  would  do  for  today.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  extra  you  know.” 

The  boy  smiled  suddenly  and  said : 
“Now  mother,  don’t  you  worry  a  bit 
about  your  old  bonnet.  I  don’t  know 
what  they  wear,  but  it  seems  to  me  hats 
are  not  much  account  now  anyway.  Al¬ 
most  everybody  goes  bareheaded.” 

Somewhat  reassured,  Mrs.  Wescott 
took  her  seat  in  the  wagon  and  they 
started  on  their  five-mile  drive  to  town. 

She  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  thought 
and  time,  on  her  clothes  for  this  occa¬ 
sion.  as  she  wished  to  appear  as  well  as 
possible  Of  her  three  children — this  boy, 
her  youngest  child,  was  the  only  one  to 
graduate  from  the  high  school.  In  the 
Fall  he  was  to  begin  an  agricultural 
course  at  Canton.  His  two  sisters  would 
have  finished  in  one  more  year  but  each 
had  obtained  a  teacher’s  license  and  had 
gone  to  teaching  school.  They  were  in 
homes  of  their  own  now,  and  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  their  mother,  were 
not  going  to  be  able  to  attend  the  exer¬ 
cises.  As  they  rolled  along  over  the 
State  road,  Mrs.  Wescott,  just  because 
she  was  a  woman,  could  not  help  feeling 
a  bit  disappointed  because  they  were  go¬ 
ing  in  the  milk  wagon.  Of  course  it  was 
all  right  but  it  seemed  to  turn  it  into 
such  a  commonplace  trip,  and  so  different 
from  the  way  she  bad  pictured  it  to  her¬ 
self  so  many  times.  Not  for  the  world 
would  she  let  her  husband  and  son  know 
that  she  was  at  all  disappointed,  so  she 
talked  brightly  with  them  all  the  way 
to  town. 

There  was  a  cool  breeze,  sweet  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  wild  June  roses  that 
lined  the  roadside,  and  it  was  only  when 
they  left  the  open  country  and  entered 
the  town  that  they  realized  it  was  a 
very  warm  morning  indeed. 

Soon  they  entered  the  hall  where  the 
exercises  were  to  be  held,  and  as  they 
passed  down  the  aisle  to  their  seats  near 
the  front,  Mrs.  Wescott  felt  a  great  sink¬ 
ing  of  her  spirits.  It  seemed  as  if  every¬ 
one  there  was  dressed  in  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  clothes.  Worst  of  all  there  wasn’t 

( Continued  on  page  855) 
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In  Athens,  when  all  learning  centered 
there, 

Men  reared  a  column  of  surpassing 
height 

In  honor  of  Minerva,  wise  and  fair, 

And  on  the  top,  that  dwindled  to  the 
sight, 

A  statue  of  the  goddess  was  to  stand. 

That  wisdom  might  obtain  in  all  the 
land. 


And  he  who.  with  the  beauty  in  his  heart, 
Seeking  in  faultless  work  immortal 
youth, 

Would  mould  this  statue  with  the  finest 
art, 

Making  the  wintry  marble  glow  with 
truth, 

Should  gain  the  prize.  Two  sculptors 
sought  the  fame ; 

The  prize  they  craved  was  an  enduring 
name. 

Aleamcnes  soon  carved  his  little  best; 
But  Phidias,  beneath  a  dazzling 
thought 

That  like  a  bright  sun  in  a  cloudless  west 
Lit  up  his  wide  great  soul,  with  pure 
love  wrought 

A  statue,  and  its  face  of  changeless  stone 
With  calm,  far-sighted  wisdom  towered 
and  shone. 

Then  to  be  judged  the  labors  were  un¬ 
veiled  ; 

But  at  the  marble  thought,  that  by 
degrees 

Of  hardship  Phidias  cut,  the  people 
railed. 

"The  lines  are  coarse;  the  form  too 
large,”  said  these; 

"And  he  who  sends  this  rough  result  of 
haste 

Sends  scorn,  and  offers  insult  to  our 
taste,” 

Aleamcnes’  praised  work  was  lifted  high 
Upon  the  capital  where  it  might  stand  : 
But  there  it  seemed  too  small,  and 
’gainst  the  sky 

Had  no  proportion  from  the  uplooking 
land ; 

So  it  was  lowered,  and  quickly  put  aside, 
And  the  scorned  thought  was  mounted 
to  be  tried. 

Surprise  swept  o’er  the  faces  of  the 
crowd. 

And  changed  them  as  a  sudden  breeze 
may  change 

A  field  of  fickle  grass,  and  long  and  loud 
Their  mingled  shouts  to  see  a  sight  so 
strange. 

The  statue  stood  completed  in  its  place. 
Each  coarse  line  melted  to  a  line  of 
grace. 

So  bold,  great  actions,  that  are  seen  too 
near. 

Look  rash  and  foolish  ta  unthinking 
eyes ; 

They  need  the  past  for  distance  to  ap¬ 
pear 

In  their  true  grandeur.  Let  ns  yet 
be  wise 

And  not  too  soon  our  neighbor's  deed 
malign, 

For  what  seems  coarse  is  often  good 
and  fine. 

— Author  Unknown. 
We  have  told  how  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  more  and  more  of  what  has  been 
called  man’s  work  is  going  to  women. 
So  many  of  the  men  have  gone  as  sol¬ 
diers  that  women  are  forced  into  new 
lines  of  industry.  The  wealthy  English 
classes  employ  many  footmen  and  but¬ 
lers,  who  wear  a  livery  or  uniform. 
"Parlor  maids”  are  being  employed  to 
take  the  places  of  these  men  and  tailors 
are  suggesting  a  new  uniform  for  them : 

The  sketch  of  the  enterprising  tailor 
presents  a  figure  half  woman  and  half 
man  A  narrow  skirt  pendent  from  the 
waist  is  feminine.  A  jacket  buttoned 
across  a  striped  waistcoat  surmounted  by 
a  stand-up  collar  and  a  black  neekktie  are 
decidedly  masculine.  As  a  matter  of 
taste  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  new 
uniform  will  supersede  the  neatness  of 
the  ordinary  parlor  maid’s  frock  and  cap. 

We  just  refer  to  this  to  show  how  this 
terrible  war  is  to  change  industry  to  its 
smallest  detail  by  changing  the  work 
and  the  condition  of  women.  This  change 
will  be  felt  all  over  the  world,  for  condi¬ 
tions  are  now  such  that  customs  and 
habits,  like  fashions,  are  reflected  from 
one  country  to  another. 

* 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  hay  fever  vic¬ 
tim  who  is  made  miserable  wherever 
“ragweed”  or  Roman  wormwood  is 
found.  She  wants  to  find  a  place  in  New 
England  where  this  weed  is  unknown. 
Are  there  any  such  locations?  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  other  hay  fever 
sufferers. 

* 

Is  not  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  after  all  the  rural  church  should 
be  the  great  helper  and  social  center  in 
country  neighborhoods?  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  not  all  agree  with  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert’s  plan  of  inducing  people  to  attend 
church,  but  let  us  think  for  a  moment 
what  "the  lonely  road”  really  stands  for. 


We  think  Mr.  Gilbert  is  doing  a  great 
work — one  which  other  country  minis¬ 
ters  might  well  follow.  Of  course  there 
is  much  in  personality,  and  we  cannot 
all  work  in  just  this  way,  but  to  fulfill  its 
mission  properly  the  church  must  stand 
for  service,  plain,  practical  and  personal 
— the  kind  that  takes  right  hold  of  a 

man's  life  and  makes  it  worth  while. 

* 

If  someone  would  investigate  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  fashions  as  you  are  looking  into 
the  poultry  market,  wouldn't  there  be 
some  interesting  revelations?  When  a 
woman  buys  a  garment  that  is  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  does  she  get  35  cents 
real  value  and  05  cents  fashion  for  her 
dollar?  In  my  opinion  she  gets  less  than 
35  cents  real  value.  c. 

No  question  but  that  the  constant 
change  in  “fashions”  makes  a  fearful 
drain  upon  the  family  in  which  the  wom¬ 
en  attempt  to  keep  up  with  styles.  On 
May  4  the  Skirt  and  Waist  Company  at 
Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  was  forced  to  give  up 
business.  The  styles  changed  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  this  company  could  not  keep 
up  with  them  : 

The  coming  of  the  bubble  skirts  three 
years  ago  was  the  first  blow  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  company  had  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  full  petticoats  and 
the  coming  of  the  narrow  skirts  caused 
a  lull  in  business.  About  the  time  that 
the  company  was  ready  to  go  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  narrow  petticoats,  the  style 
again  changed  and  the  large  quantity  of 
manufactured  material,  it  is  said,  was 
on  the  hands  of  the  company  without  a 
market  for  it. 

This  factory  was  a  feature  of  Weeds- 
port’s  industry  and  its  closing  affects 
many  working  women. 

* 

Some  time,  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
the  woman  on  the  farm  may  be  able  to 
receive  a  helper,  may  be  able  to  enjoy 


girls  in  all  the  lighter  occupations,  and 
the  entrance  of  women  into  these  occu¬ 
pations  takes  household  helpers  away 
from  families  where  help  is  needed. 

* 

Widow’s  Pension  in  New  York. 

My  husband  died  last  August  leaving 
me  with  four  small  children.  I  am  a 
helpless  cripple  myself,  but  my  oldest 
girl  helping  with  younger  children,  helps 
keep  home  together.  I  am  now  living 
on  a  farm,  but  will  move  in  March  next, 
as  the  farm  is  heavily  mortgaged.  Do 
you  think  I  can  get  a  widow’s  pension? 
I  saw  by  a  paper  a  widow  in  Fort  Plain 
gets  $25  a  month  during  her  natural 
widowhood.  She  had  four  children  too. 
What  would  I  have  to  do?  Whom  would 
I  have  to  see?  Would  I  be  required  to 
see  an  official  of  the  town  in  which  my 
husband  died?  I  do  not  understand  the 
pension  law.  One  of  my  neighbors  says 
I  can  get  a  small  pension  soon.  Others 
say  I  cannot.  mrs.  c.  m. 

New  York. 

The  Widowed  Mothers’  Pension  Law 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1st  of 
this  year.  At  that  time,  a  board  will  be 
appointed  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
before  which  applications  for  a  pension 
under  the  law  may  be  brought.  It  will 
be  necessary  only  for  you  to  apply  to  the 
supervisor  of  your  town,  and  ask  him  to 
present  your  case  to  the  County  Pension 
Board  for  you,  or  you  may  make  your 
own  application,  directly.  There  is  no 
other  legal  formality  to  be  observed.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  law  to  provide  a 
small  pension  for  all  widowed  mothers 
who,  without  it,  would  be  obliged  to 
place  one  or  more  of  their  children  in 
some  institution  supported  by  the  public. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  will  be  small, 
not  amounting,  in  any  case,  to  more 
than  it  would  cost  to  support  the  child 
benefited  in  an  institutional  home.  From 
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In  the  July  Woman  and  Home  Magazine  number  we  begin  a 
new  continued  story: 


The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

It  is  a  good  story  of  farm  living,  well  written,  uplifting  and  true 
to  life.  We  know  our  readers  will  enjoy  it.  It  will  make  them 
think,  it  will  broaden  out  their  lives,  and  help  to  show  them  the 
better  way  of  leading  a  life  that  is  worth  while.  Many  farm 
stories  are  too  thin  to  cast  a  shadow.  This  one  is  solid  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while. 


2  = 


a  nine-hour  day.  Meantime  I  smile 
when  the  city  woman  says  the  country¬ 
woman  lacks  energy  or  she  wouldn’t  let 
food  products  (fruit  or  vegetables)  go  to 
waste ;  she  should  can  ’em,  dry  ’em,  pre¬ 
serve  ’em,  for  the  city  woman  to  eat, 
after  she  has  bought  them  by  way  of  the 
telephone  girl  and  delivery  boy.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  one  such  wom¬ 
an  that  the  telephoning  girl  and  delivery 
boy  might  be  working  in  the  country. 
The  city  people  want  to  eat  their  cake 

and  have  it  too.  j.  c. 

* 

During  each  year  we  are  asked  to  give 
advice  to  at  least  500  different  people 
who  have  back-to-the-land  aspirations. 
They  tell  us  freely  about  their  circum¬ 
stances,  their  hopes  and  their  fears.  Why 
do  these  people  think  of  leaving  a  good 
job  in  the  city  to  try  the  uncertainty  of 
farming?  Here  is  a  statement  made  in 
regard  to  one  back-to-the-lander  which 
has  not,  perhaps  been  brought  home  forci¬ 
bly  to  you : 

My  friend  complains  to  me  that  since 
the  company  by  which  he  is  employed  has 
begun  to  employ  female  help  it  has  be¬ 
come  almost  impossible  for  male  clerks 
to  make  any  progress  financially,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favored  individuals 
who  through  church,  social  or  other  in¬ 
fluence  stand  in  a  preferred  class,  and 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  utmost  indifference 
to  the  management  whether  a  man  goes 
or  stays,  in  fact,  it  is  known  that  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  perhaps  more 
agreeable  if  a  man  resigned  his  job.  as 
that  would  make  a  place  for  a  girl  and. 
incidentally,  be  a  saving  to  the  concern  of 
about  half  the  man’s  wages. 

Without  question  there  is  great  truth 
in  that.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which 
must  be  considered  more  and  more  in  the 
future.  The  war  is  to  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  more  acute  than  ever.  In  the  towns 
and  cities  girls  and  women  are  crowding 
into  all  sorts  of  occupations.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  future  the  untrained 
boy  or  man  must  expect  to  compete  more 
and  more  with  the  labor  of  women  and 


your  description  of  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  I  should  judge  that  you  would 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
though  this  will  be  a  matter  for  your 
own  County  Board  to  determine  after  an 
investigation.  M.  B.  D. 

* 

The  Spirit  of  Women. 

I  noticed  the  piece  on  page  754,  R. 
N.-Y.  The  writer  says  he  can  read  the 
man’s  views  on  the  suffrage  question  by 
getting  acquainted  with  the  wife.  Why 
not  put  it  the  other  way,  and  tell  the 
views  of  women  by  watching  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  receive  from  their  husbands? 
You  invariably  see  a  woman  who  is  spir¬ 
ited,  rebellious,  under  the  treatment  of 
“I-know-it-all”  men,  and  there  are  more 
of  these  in  this  free  country  than  a 
careless  observer  will  notice. 

What  is  there  for  the  woman  when 
the  man  takes  the  stand  "The  money  is 
mine.  I’ll  do  what  I  have  a  mind  to  with 
it,”  and  there  are  also  more  of  these  than 
many  seem  to  think?  The  women  either 
settle  into  spiritless  servants,  getting 
board  and  clothes  for  their  drudgery,  or 
they  fight  for  some  rights  either  in  di¬ 
vorce  court  or  out  of  it.  It  is  an  end¬ 
less  struggle  for  anything  but  the  scan¬ 
tiest  of  existence. 

It  would  do  me  good  to  find  just  one 
man  dominated  by  his  wife.  There  are 
none  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  if 
there  were  many  the  women  would  sure¬ 
ly  get  the  ballot.  I  will  admit  that  yet 
there  are  too  many  of  the  women  with 
the  spirit  all  crushed  out  of  them  to  se¬ 
cure  the  majority  of  women  on  the  suf¬ 
frage  side,  but  with  every  generation  they 
are  growing  less.  a.  b.  g. 

* 

Women  as  Soldiers. 

On  page  65S  the  Hope  Farm  man 
stated  that  during  our  Civil  War  women 
served  as  soldiers,  taking  actual  part  in 
military  operations.  An  old  soldier  who 
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served  in  the  Civil  War  has  taken  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  statement,  and  says  that 
from  his  experience  such  a  thing  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  without  almost 
instant  detection.  In  order  to  settle  the 
matter  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
War  Department  at  Washington,  and 
have  received  a  long  reply  from  the  Ad¬ 
jutant-General.  He  says  there  is  no  offi¬ 
cial  record  to  be  found  in  the  War  De¬ 
partment  showing  definitely  that  any 
woman  was  ever  enlisted  in  the  military 
service  as  a  member  of  any  regular  or¬ 
ganization.  He  says  it  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  may  be  a  few  instances 
where  women  served  as  soldiers  for  a 
short  time  without  being  detected.  Wom¬ 
en  were  often  employed  as  laundresses 
and  nurses  ,but  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  in  the  military  service.  The 
48th  and  49th  Congresses  granted  a  pen¬ 
sion  to  Sarah  E.  E.  Seelye,  who  claimed 
to  have  served  in  Company  F,  Second 
Michigan  Infantry,  under  the  name  ot 
Franklin  Thompson.  She  received  a 
pension  from  Congress.  On  May  10, 
18G3,  what  is  known  as  the  “Kearney 
Cross”  was  awarded  to  certain  persons, 
among  whom  were  Anna  Etheridge  of  the 
5th  Michigan  Volunteers,  and  Mary 
Tepe,  of  114th  Pennsylvania.  The  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  also  refers  to  nine  re¬ 
ports  made  during  the  war  showing  that 
women  served  as  soldiers  in  male  attire. 
In  the  personal  memoirs  of  General  P. 
II.  Sheridan,  Volume  1,  page  245,  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  two  women  discovered  in 
male  attire  within  the  Union  lines.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  made  up  a  roll  of 
honor  containing  the  names  of  persons 
serving  in  the  Confederate  Army.  This 
record  shows  that  Mrs.  S.  M.  Blaylock 
volunteered  March  20th,  1S62,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  of  Company  F,  26th  N.  C. 
The  following  quotation  is  taken  from 
this  roll  of  honor : 

“This  lady  dressed  in  men’s  clothes, 
volunteered,  received  bounty  and  for 
two  weeks  did  all  the  duties  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  before  she  was  found  out ;  but  her 
husband  being  discharged,  she  disclosed 
the  fact,  returned  the  bounty,  and  was 
immediately  discharged  April  20,  1862.” 

* 

Women  as  Rural  Mail  Carriers. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  secure  a  job  as  rural  mail 
carrier.  I  have  heard  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  present  carrier.  I  am 
the  mother  of  six  children,  the  oldest  13, 
the  youngest  three.  I  need  the  job  in 
order  to  help  support  and  educate  my 
family.  Do  you  think  the  government 
would  be  likely  to  give  the  job  to  a 
woman?  MBS.  L.  m. 

You  cannot  take  any  steps  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  such  a  job.  The  Department 
has  decided  not  to  permit  any  more 
women  to  serve  as  carriers.  No  reason 
is  given  us  for  this  but  it  seems  to  be 
final.  We  understand  there  are  a  few  wom¬ 
en  appointed  before  this  new  rule  went 
into  effect. 

* 

The  Study  of  Latin 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  young  folks  to  study 
Latin.  I  studied  it  in  the  country  high 
school  a  year ;  though  I  know  but  few 
words  of  it  I  like  it,  and  would  not  wish 
to  part  with  what  knowledge  I  have  ot 
it.  When  I  take  my  Gray’s  Botany  to 
find  out  about  a  plant,  there  I  find  the 
Latin,  also  Greek  and  I  wish  I  knew  a 
little  of  that  too. 

When  I  take  my  New  Testament  and 
Psalms  in  Latin  and  find  the  chapter 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  I  think  the 
Latin  is  beautiful,  although  I  have  small 
idea  how  it  should  be  pronounced. 

Why  should  Caesar  be  read  among  the 
first  after  the  beginnings  of  Latin?  Why 
not  something  of  more  interest?  Of 
course  if  a  child  takes  no  interest  in  the 
study  and  finds  it  very  hard,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  time  wasted  to  study  it,  if  the 
child  has  to  leave  school  early,  but  I  say, 
let  those  who  like  it  take  it,  and  it  will 
never  harm  them,  even  if  they  are  never 
able  to  earn  a  cent  more  for  knowing  it. 

A.  w.  T. 

* 

Good  Words. 

We  are  in  love  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
account  of  its  real  worth  as  a  farm  pa¬ 
per,  its  clean-cut  moral  principles,  and 
the  absence  of  fake  and  liquor  advertise¬ 
ments.  E.  c.  G. 

Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

* 

Don’t  want  to  miss  the  paper.  “I  con¬ 
sider  it  food  that  contains  considerable 
protein  (food  for  reflection)  in  it. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  w.  s. 
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Preparing  the  Winter’s  Canned  Goods 


The  Canning  Problem  for  the  Smali 
Family. 

This  is  largely  an  individual  matter, 
and  varies  from  year  to  year  as  people 
tire  of  some  things,  or  the  housewife 
learns  newer  or  better  ways.  I  want  to 
tell  what  I  hope  to  have  in  the  preserve 
closet  down  cellar  by  next  November. 
We  have  a  small  garden  and  an  orchard, 
so  raise  as  much  of  our  food  as  we  can. 
Plan  your  preserving  campaign  early  in 
the  season  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
quantities  of  each  kind  you  are  likely  to 
want.  Omit  any  sorts  not  eaten  freely 
last  Winter,  and  plan  to  try  one  or  two 
new  kinds;  make  a  little  and  let  the 
family  decide  on  the  merits  of  any  new 
variety  first.  Preserving  is  fun  if  you 
start  bright  and  early  in  the  morning, 
the  other  work  well  out  of  the  way,  the 
kitchen  dustless  and  fruits  fresh  from 
the  garden.  The  object  of  canning  fruits 
is  to  sterilize  them  by  the  use  of  heat,  so 
that  all  germs  will  be  excluded.  Get  out 
all  the  articles  you  expect  to  use,  in 
agate  or  enamel  ware  preferably,  with 
a  plated  knife  to  cut  acid  fruit.  The 
wide-mouthed  glass  jars,  with  covers  fast¬ 
ened  down  by  a  wire  spring,  are  the  eas¬ 
iest  to  use.  Get  new  rubbers  every  year, 
the  black  kind  are  apt  to  be  the  best. 
Sterilize  your  jars,  covers  and  rubbers 
in  boiling  water,  then  keep  them  hot  in 
the  hot  closet  of  the  range.  1  use  the 
open  kettle  method  for  canning  most 
fruits,  preferring  a  broad,  rather  shallow 
kettle.  Have  the  syrup  ready  so  that 
the  fruit  will  not  have  to  stand  after 
preparation,  fruit  that  tends  to  turn 
dark  may  bo  kept  white  standing  in 
water  that  has  a  little  lemon  juice  in 
it.  Fill  the  jars  three-quarters  full  of 
fruit,  seal  and  invert  to  cool.  Do  have 
plenty  of  clean  cloths  handy  to  handle 
the  hot  jars. 

Don’t  make  many  of  the  rich  preserves; 
they  cost  more  in  sugar,  time  and  trou¬ 
ble.  and  are  hard  to  digest.  For  a  treat 
or  in  ease  of  company,  they  are  handy 
sometimes.  We  do  not  attempt  to  can 
vegetables  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes. 
The  garden  is  too  small  to  raise  much 
more  than  we  eat,  and  some  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  sorts.  This  year  I  mean  to  can  some 
early  beets,  boil  them  soft,  then  put  in  a 
mixture  of  half  vinegar  and  half  water 
sweetened  to  taste,  then  sterilized.  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  the  first  thing  to  consider.  For 
pies,  it  is  best  canned  by  the  cold  water 
method.  Fill  the  jars  full  of  the  cut 
stalks,  fill  to  overflowing  with  cold 
water  and  seal.  Can  the  tender  stalks 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible  and  you 
need  not  peel  them.  A  conserve  of  rhu¬ 
barb  and  raisins  is  nice  on  bread  for  the 
children,  or  to  eat  with  meat.  To  each 
quart  of  rhubarb  add  one  cupful  of 
raisins  and  one  cup  of  sugar  and  enough 
water  to  moisten  the  sugar,  and  the  rind 
of  half  an  orange  cut  into  shreds,  as  for 
marmalade.  Boil  until  the  syrup  is 
thick,  then  put  into  jelly  glasses. 

Pineapple  comes  next.  We  had  the 
best  we  ever  ate  last  year ;  the  fruit  was 
coarsely  chopped  into  pieces  the  size  of 
peas,  then  cooked  in  a  heavy  syrup  un¬ 
til  tender  and  transparent.  It  tasted 
much  like  fresh  fruit.  Start  your  syrup 
with  one  pint  sugar  and  one  pint  water; 
it  will  boil  down  somewhat. 

Strawberries  are  best  when  hulled  and 
allowed  to  stand  over  night  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar,  then  cook  next 
morning  in  this  rich  juice  just  long 
enough  so  they  will  keep.  We  like  “lots 
of  juice.”  so  cook  the  berries  in  a  syrup 
of  one  pint  sugar  to  one  pint  water, 
cooking  the  fruit  no  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary.  We  let  it  boil  long  enough  to  cook 
each  berry  thoroughly.  If  doubtful, 
taste  one  of  the  larger  berries. 

Raspberries  taste  good,  so  do  currants 
if  crushed  a  few  at  a  time,  allowed  to 
stand  over  night  with  equal  quantities  of 
sugar,  then  sealed  in  jelly  glasses.  The 
point  is  to  crush  each  berry  thoroughly. 
We  can  the  raspberries  or  currants  in  a 
syrup  of  one  pint  sugar  to  1%  pint 
water  and  prefer  them  canned  together, 
using  equal  parts  currants  and  raspber¬ 
ries.  Raspberry  or  currant  shrub  made 
like  a  thin  jelly,  using  half  the  sugar 
that  jelly  takes,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  one’s  stock.  Fruit  juices  may  be 
made  from  many  fruits  and  can  be  used 


for  fruit  gelatines  or  tapioca  puddings, 
as  pudding  sauces,  or  for  cooling  drinks. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  the  amount  a 
small  family  can  use. 

We  can  the  early  apples  for  Winter 
use  as  pies  or  sauce.  Transparent 
canned  with  Astrachan  is  a  good  com¬ 
bination.  The  juice  of  the  tart  apples 
makes  a  good  foundation  for  jelly  and 
can  be  flavored  in  many  ways.  The  use 
of  one  quart  of  currants  to  three  of  ap¬ 
ple  will  add  color  and  a  new  flavor ;  one 
pineapple  added  to  two  quarts  of  apple 
gives  a  delicious  jelly.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  with  jelly-making  when  the  fruit 
is  barely  ripe,  no  more  water  than  ne¬ 
cessary  added  to  the  fruit,  the  jelly  bag 
not  “squeezed”  and  the  sugar  added  weLl 
heated  through.  Last  year  the  jelly 
tumblers  were  “sealed”  by  dropping  a  bit 
of  paraffin  the  size  of  a  pea  into  each 
tumbler,  the  heat  melted  this,  it  rose  to 
the  top  and  cooled  in  a  thin  film  over 
the  jelly. 

Blackberries  and  blueberries  we  can  in 
a  light  syrup,  one  pint  sugar  to  two  pints 
water.  This  year  I  mean  to  try  blue¬ 
berry  jelly,  since  experiments  have  proven 
this  can  easily  be  made.  Elderberry  jelly 
is  one  of  the  most  delicious  kinds  I  ever 
ate ;  make  some  if  you  live  where  you 


can  get  the  fruit.  Use  your  ordinary 
rule  for  jellies. 

Peaches  take  the  light  syrup  the  same 
as  blackberries  and  blueberries ;  use  it 
also  for  pears  or  sweet  plums — if  you 
have  such  a  thing.  I  had  given  up  can¬ 
ning  plums,  as  I  was  unable  to  cook  the 
sugar  into  them,  but  a  recent  magazine 
article  suggests  that  someone  else  has 
conquered  this  difficulty.  Cook  the  plums 
until  tender  in  just  water  enough  to 
cover,  have  ready  a  heavy  syrup  boiling 
hot,  fill  the  jars  with  plums  skimmed 
from  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked 
and  this  heavy  syrup  and  seal.  Strain 
the  water  in  which  the  plums  were 
cooked,  boil  down  one-third  and  make 
jelly  of  it. 

Father  has  been  suggesting  for  some 
time  that  he  wanted  us  to  try  canning 
baked  apples.  This  may  be  done  by  cor¬ 
ing  the  apples  with  a  tin  corer,  baking 
until  tender  but  not  losing  their  shape 
in  the  oven,  then  putting  carefully  into 
wide-mouthed  jars  and  filling  with  a  hot 
syrup,  kept  ready.  One  pint  of  sugar  to 
three  gills  of  water  should  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Grape  juice  we  make  like  the  currant 
and  raspberry  “shrubs,”  like  a  thin  jelly 
with  half  the  usual  amount  of  sugar.  We 
like  also  the  old-fashioned  sauce  with 
the  skins  added  after  the  pulp  is  cooked 
and  strained. 

A  preserve  made  from  hard  pears  and 


lemon  is  liked,  and  less  trouble  than  pre¬ 
served  citron.  Grape  ketchup  is  in  de¬ 
mand  some  years  to  eat  on  beans. 

Pickles  are  not  eaten  very  much  by 
us.  Sweet  mixed  pickles  and  little 
gherkins  we  prefer  to  buy,  but  we  use 
about  six  quarts  of  piccalilli  each  year 
made  by  the  following  recipe.  Slice  a 
peck  of  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
let  stand  over  night,  turn  off  the  liquor 
next  morning.  Chop  the  tomatoes,  one 
cabbage  head,  seven  onions,  four  green 
peppers,  add  one-half  pint  whole  mustard, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  same  of  horseradish 
and  vinegar  enough  to  cover.  Stew  un¬ 
til  soft. 

Quinces  we  have  used  as  marmalade, 
preserves  and  jelly.  Our  favorite  recipe 
is  for  quince  honey  and  the  recipe  makes 
five  tumblers,  a  year’s  supply  for  us. 
Grate  four  large  or  five  small  quinces. 
Place  four  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint 
of  water  in  a  granite  kettle  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  until  it  begins  to  boil.  Then 
remove  to  the  front  and  boil  briskly  10 
minutes.  Add  grated  quinces  and  boil  15 
minutes  longer.  Remove  from  fire  and 
treat  like  any  jelly.  Failure  is  impos¬ 
sible  if  you  follow  this  rule  exactly. 

Massachusetts.  edxa  s.  knapp. 


Farmers’  Wives  and  their  Needs. 

I  have  been  reading  extracts  from  let¬ 
ters  received  in  response  to  the  question, 
how  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  better  meet  the  needs  of  farm  house¬ 


wives.  Now  if  I  dared  to  say  anything 
disrespectfully  to  that  honorable  body, 
whom  the  government  employs  and  pays 
big  salaries  to,  which  increases  our  tax¬ 
ation,  I  should  say  they  had  all  better 
be  put  in  a  bag  and  shaken  thoroughly 
till  the  sensible  one  comes  on  top,  then 
pick  him  out  and  tell  him  to  go  to  work 
and  do  the  things  which  everybody  knows 
should  be  done,  and  not  spend  his  time 
asking  a  lot  of  foolish  questions  and  re¬ 
ceiving  foolish  answers.  Why  does  not 
Pirot  or  Worth  hire  a  dozen  of  steno¬ 
graphers  and  send  out  thousands  and 
thousands  of  letters  asking  the  women 
of  the  cities  what  style  of  dress  they  pre¬ 
fer  for  the  coming  year? 

Do  you  not  think  the  answers  would 
be  quite  ludicrous?  Some  would  want 
them  tight  for  reasons  of  economy,  some 
would  want  them  wide  for  modesty’s 
sake,  still  others  would  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  trousers  for  convenience  sake, 
and  so  on  without  end.  And  it  is  just 
so  with  the  answers  the  farmers’  wives 
have  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  relation  to  their  needs. 

One  woman  in  New  York  State  com¬ 
plains  bitterly  of  the  hard  drudgery  and 
the  monotony  of  her  life  on  the  farm 
with  children  to  care  for  and  hired  men 
to  cook  for;  she  says  she  has  no  time 
for  improvement  or  reading.  Well.  Sec¬ 
retary  Houston,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  If  you  want  to  help  her 


over  the  hard  places  just  get  that  farm 
credit  business  in  working  order,  so  the 
interest  on  that  mortgage  of  theirs  may 
be  about  three  per  cent,  instead  of  five 
or  six.  That  will  help  over  the  rough 
places  and  enable  her  to  send  out  her 
washing  and  buy  the  children’s  clothes 
ready  made. 

But  perhaps  that  woman  is  a  chronic 
kicker.  She  does  not  mention  the  un¬ 
speakable  joy  of  having  dear  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  comfort  and  cheer  and  help  her, 
and  the  possession  of  plenty  of  land  in 
the  beautiful  outdoors,  to  raise  food  for 
her  family  and  the  eggs  and  milk  and 
chickens  for  the  little  ones  to  grow  strong 
and  healthy  on,  instead  of  having  the 
husband  and  father  come  home  some 
morning  with  tragedy  written  on  every 
feature  of  his  face,  saying:  “The  shop 
is  shut  down,  I  am  out  of  work,  the  grim 
horror  of  hunger  stares  us  in  the  face.” 

No  thank  you  ;  the  sensible  woman  on 
the  farm  needs  or  looks  for  no  pity,  or 
“pass  the  hat”  act.  All  she  wants  is 
her  just  due.  She  does  claim  that  the 
country  is  not  receiving  their  share  of  the 
public  money,  which  is  spent  in  cities  and 
towns  to  supervise  the  sanitary  and  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions  of  those  places. 

KATE  W.  GATES. 


Utilizing  Pork. 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
tell  just  what  to  do  with  a  whole  porker, 
or  a  half,  to  keep  it  most  economically, 
just  what  parts  to  smoke,  just  which 
cuts  to  put  down  in  lard,  and  which  to 
use  fresh ;  also  any  ways  of  utilizing 
other  parts,  such  as  making  head  cheese, 
etc.?  a.  P.  w. 

The  hams,  shoulders  and  some  of  the 
bacon  strips  will  keep  well  salted,  then 
smoked.  The  ribs  and  backbone  may  be 
used  fresh.  The  heavy  fatty  pieces  are 
better  tried  out  as  lard  unless  you  can 
enjoy  eating  fat  salt  pork.  The  lean 
trimmings  from  hams  and  shoulders  with 
parts  of  head,  jowl,  can  be  made  into 
sausage.  The  tenderloin  or  lean  strips 
down  the  sides  of  backbone  is  splendid 
canned.  The  hocks  and  feet  are  good  used 
fresh  or  made  into  souse  by  boiling  until 
meat  falls  from  the  bones,  then  picked 
into  small  pieces  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper — and  some  vinegar  if  liked — pur 
back  with  the  liquid  in  which  boiled, 
heated  thoroughly,  poured  into  dishes. 
This  can  be  sliced  and  eaten  cold.  All 
that  you  want  to  know  was  very  fully 
explained  in  two  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  last  Winter.  K.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 

Canning  Vegetable  Soup. 

We  fill  several  fruit  jars  with  soup 
material.  This  is  our  way  :  Cut  the  cab¬ 
bage  fine  (we  use  kraut  cutter)  put  in 
stewpan  with  a  very  little  water.  Pare 
and  quarter  the  same  quantity  of  ripe 
tomatoes  and  put  on  top  of  cabbage,  cov¬ 
er  and  cook  SO  minutes,  salt  as  for  the 
table  and  stir  well,  seal  in  heated  glass 
jars.  We  have  not  tried,  but  think  Irish 
potatoes  could  be  included  with  success, 
also  celery.  To  make  the  soup,  if  a 
strictly  vegetable  soup  is  desired  add  one 
quart  of  the  canned  to  one  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  adding  any  other  vegetables 
desired,  as  onions,  potatoes,  turnips  or 
bits  of  celery  or  celery  salt,  boil  slowly 
one  hour,  add  a  generous  lump  of  butter 
and  serve.  If  a  milk  soup  is  wanted  use 
one  pint  of  hot  milk  and  the  same  of 
water,  or  if  a  meat  flavor  is  liked  one 
may  use  stock  from  either  beef  or  other 
meats  instead  of  the  water.  A  soup  that 
is  liked  in  our  home  is  made  by  putting 
several  slices  of  streaked  pork,  or  a  bone 
in  water.  When  this  has  boiled  at  least 
two  hours  we  add  one  can  of  the  to¬ 
matoes,  six  onions  and  salt  and  pepper, 
to  taste.  Serve  with  bread  previously 
browned  in  the  oven.  The  soup  should 
cook  one  hour  after  adding  the  vegetables. 
This  soup  is  nice  in  cold  weather. 

n. 


Canning  Sausage. — My  method  of 
canning  sausage  is  this:  I  first  pack  all 
the  sausage  I  can  get  in  a  can,  using  No. 
2  and  No.  3  cans,  larger  cans  may  be 
used  if  desired.  I  seal  them  perfectly 
air-tight.  I  cook  it  one  hour  each  day 
for  three  days.  It  makes  very  fine  meat, 
and  people  around  here  have  their  saus¬ 
age,  tenderloin  and  other  meat  canned  in 
this  way  also.  The  water  is  heated  with 
steam,  and  I  am  able  to  get  above  212 
degrees.  I  think  this  heat  could  be  se¬ 
cured  in  a  covered  boiler. 

Virginia.  e.  e.  windle. 
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j  |  The  Best  Entertainment  I§ 

Ever  Given  by  Your  Grange  or  Other  Societies 

The  people  need  entertainment — country  people  no  less  than 
city  folk.  The  best  antidote  for  unclean  or  unhealthy  entertain¬ 
ment  which  takes  the  young  people  away  from  home  or  from 
the  neighborhood  is  clean  and  healthy  entertainment  at  home. 

j  |  How  Do  You  Do  It  ?  1 1 

We  want  bright,  interesting  accounts  of  neighborhood  enter¬ 
tainments  which  entertained.  Give  us  something  original  which 

has  really  interested  the  local  young  people.  First  of  all  should 
jj  |  come  |  M 

The  Story  of  a  Harvest  Home 

That  is  a  good  event  for  August.  In  some  localities  this  is  made 
into  a  celebration  which  becomes  the  event  of  the  year.  If  you 
are  prepared  to 

II  Tell  Us  About  It  II 


Write  at  once  and  we  will  try  to  arrange  for  the  telling. 
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Suggestions  in  Summer  Clothes 


Children’s  Dresses.  —  Little  girls’ 
dresses  were  never  prettier  than  this  sea¬ 
son.  and  yet  they  are  usually  quite  plain. 
The  two  models  figured  are  merely  varia¬ 
tions  of  one  pattern,  the  plain  little 
dress  given  on  page  810.  No.  8674.  The 
figure  at  the  left  has  a  loose  belt  slipped 
through  slashes,  which  makes  it  much 
more  dressy,  and  there  is  a  round  neck 
with  a  linen  collar.  When  the  dress  is  of 
colored  material,  linen,  chambray  or  ging¬ 
ham.  the  collar  should  be  white ;  it  is 
composed  of  two  crescent-shaped  pieces 
(about  the  shape  of  a  dress  shield)  edged 
with  tatting.  If  desired  the  hem  may  be 
turned  up  on  the  outside  with  a  nij  lng 
of  white.  Trimming  bands  may  be  let  in 
through  slashes  to  border  the  sleeves, 
matching  the  belt;  both  belt  and  trim¬ 
ming  being  of  white  linen.  As  another 
variation  the  sleeves  may  have  the  hem 
turned  up  on  the  outside  and  piped  to 
match  the  skirt,  the  belt  being  of  patent 
leather.  The  slashes  through  which  the 
trimming  runs  may  be  bound  or  button¬ 
holed.  A  dress  made  in  this  style  of 
white  linen  with  old-rose  linen  trimming 
is  extra  pretty,  although  plain  enough  to 
stand  frequent  laundering.  When  such 
dresses  are  made  in  navy  blue  it  is  much 
more  becoming  to  a  sunburnt  child  if  any 
trimming  used  is  of  white,  or  blue  and 
white  stripes,  rather  than  the  turkey  red 
so  often  used.  Somehow,  the  combination 
of  very  dark  blue  with  red  trimmings 
always  makes  a  very  sunburnt  child  look 
still  darker  and  perhaps  that  is  why  it  is 
rarely  seen  among  readymade  garments 
now,  except  bathing  suits. 

A  Smocked  Dress. — The  little  dress 
with  the  fullness  made  into  smocking  is 
very  fashionable  though  there  is  really 
“nothing  to- it.”  The  same  pattern  is 
used  as  for  the  other,  only  an  extra  pleat 
was  laid  at  the  shoulder  in  cutting,  so  as 
to  allow  sufficient  fullness.  Smocking  re¬ 
quires  three  times  the  plain  width:  three 
inches  of  material  must  be  allowed  for 
one  inch  of  finished  smocking.  The  little 
bit  of  smocking  may  be  plain,  in  honey¬ 
comb  pattern,  or  worked  with  fancy 
stitches  in  colored  embroidery  cotton.  One 
little  dress  seen  was  of  old  blue,  linen,  the 
smocking  worked  in  old  rose  and  black. 
There  is  a  plain  collar  and  turn-back 
cuffs  of  white  linen ;  a  little  tie  of  black 
satin  or  velvet  ribbon  may  be  put  under 
the  collar  as  shown.  Either  of  these 
dresses  is  very  pretty  in  natural  linen. 

The  Useful  Separate  Skirt. — Wash 
skirts  have  attained  greater  popularity 
than  ever  this  Summer — as  “sports” 
skirts  they  are  offered  ready  made  in  all 
sorts  of  styles  and  many  materials — 
linen,  crash,  piqu£,  cordeliue.  ratine, 
gabardine,  eponge — there  is  no  end  to  the 
variety.  There  is  one  point  upon  which 
they  all  agree — unless  it  is  a  pleated 
skirt,  which  is  troublesome  in  launder¬ 
ing.  it  must  have  pockets — patch  pockets 
of  infinite  variety,  or  set-in  pockets  of 
very  masculine  style.  A  skirt  that  but¬ 
tons  all  the  way  down  the  front  will  hate 
two  pockets,  one  on  each  side;  one  lap¬ 
ping  over  to  button  a  little  to  the  left 
will  have  one  pocket  on  the  right  side.  It 
is  convenient  to  have  a  fine  linen  skirt 
buttoning  all  the  way  down,  as  linen 
crumples  easily,  and  is  more  readily 
ironed.  However,  ironing  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  with  skirts  of  this  season’s  width. 
These  buttons  should  fasten  the  seam  with 
real  buttonholes;  a  closed  seam  with  but¬ 
tons  set  on  for  ornament  does  not  give 
the  right  look  if  large  buttons  are  used, 
though  smaller  buttons  set  in  twos,  side 
by  side,  may  be  used  for  ornament  with¬ 
out  buttonholes.  Fancy  buttons  of  con¬ 
trasting  color  are  not  good  style  this  sea¬ 
son.  so  white  skirts  must  have  buttons  cf 
pearl  or  vegetable  ivory,  while  the  va¬ 
rious  shades  of  sand  or  khaki,  very  popu¬ 
lar  for  skirts,  have  buttons  to  match. 
Nice  buttons  are  one  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks  between  good  quality  and 
cheap  grade  in  skirts. 

Varying  A  Model. — In  these  mail 
order  days,  women’s  clothes  seem  built  on 
the  same  model  all  over  the  country.  So 
much  alike  are  city  women’s  clothes,  and 
so  quickly  is  some  new  fashion  adopted, 
that  in  the  mass  there  is  quite  as  much 
similarity  as  in  a  small  community  where 
one  dressmaker  plans  for  all.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  to  vary  a  familiar 


model  so  that  it  suits  the  wearer’s  indi¬ 
viduality  while  following  prevailing 
styles.  Slight  changes  make  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  wearer’s  appearance, 
lengthening  the  lines  of  the  figure  in  the 
case  of  a  short  plump  woman,  or  cutting 
off  length  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  tall 
and  thin. 

Three  Styles  in  One. — The  drawings 
here  given  show  a  very  simple  four-piece 
skirt  made  in  three  different  ways.  The 
original  pattern  had  no  pocket  on  the 
skirt,  but  two  little  military  pockets  on 
the  belt,  plain  suspenders  being  added  if 
desired.  By  putting  the  pockets  on  the 


skirt,  and  bringing  the  suspender  straps 
down  to  them,  much  more  becoming  lines 
are  given,  especially  to  a  short  person. 
The  straps  on  the  skirt  are  attached,  but 
not  stitched  flat.  The  suspenders  are  at¬ 
tached  by  snap  fasteners,  so  they  may  be 
omitted  if  desired.  Such  a  skirt  of  tan  or 
sand-colored  cotton  gabardine,  the  waist 
either  white  or  tan  and  white  stripes,  is 
pretty  and  useful. 

Varying  A  Blouse. — The  figure  at  the 
left  shows  the  same  skirt  as  the  suspen¬ 
der  dress,  varied  by  apron  pockets  set 
into  the  seams,  the  upper  slope  of  these 
pockets  coming  up  to  the  waist.  The 


blouse  is  a  plain  yoke  model  with  box 
pleats,  varied  by  the  insertion  of  a  gath¬ 
ered  vest.  In  a  narrow  material  this  is 
quite  an  economy,  as  the  box  pleats  take 
up  the  width,  and  the  vest  is  set  under 
the  pleats,  fastening  at  the  side  with  snap 
fasteners.  The  yoke  comes  right  across 
above  the  vest,  which  only  comes  to  tlie 
waist.  In  the  shirt  waist  the  peplum  is, 
of  course,  belted  under  the  skirt,  but  in 
this  dress  it  is  allowed  to  come  outside, 
like  the  skirt  of  a  jacket,  a  narrow  black 
leather  belt  being  worn.  The  vest,  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  are  of  white  washing  organ¬ 
die.  collar  and  cuffs  being  made  double,  to 


give  more  body  while  retaining  the  sheer 
appearance.  As  pictured,  French  knots 
are  worked  along  the  edge  in  color.  When 
this  dress  is  made  in  one  of  the  heavier 
fabrics,  as  linen  or  gabardine,  the  waist 
and  skirt  are  separate,  and  the  skirt  may 
then  be  worn  separately  with  a  shirt 
waist  if  desired,  with  or  without  suspen¬ 
ders.  It  may  also  be  made  in  madras 
or  gingham  all  in  one  piece,  the  coatee 
being  stitched  to  the  skirt  at  the  waist 
line.  This  is  a  becoming  model  for  a  tall, 
slight  rather  long-waisted  person,  as  the 
little  peplum  cuts  off  the  length,  and  the 
belt,  with  the  little  skirt  below,  gives  a 
somewhat  nipped-in  appearance  more  be¬ 
coming  to  such  a  figure. 

A  Third  Development. — Still  another 
development  of  the  same  pattern  is  shown 
in  the  remaining  figure.  Here  the  skirt 


has  plain  patch  pockets  cut  on  a  slant, 
made  with  or  without  a  turnover  flap. 
The  same  yoke  waist  is  used,  but  in  front 
it  is  cut  without  pleats,  the  pleated  part 
being  folded  over  plain  while  cutting.  It 
is  cut  like  an  Eton  coat,  the  front  corners 
coming  below  the  waist  line,  and  sloping 
up  a  trifle  towards  the  back,  while  the 
pleats  are  retained  at  the  back,  and  the 
center  back  is  continued  to  form  a  square 
tail.  This  is  very  becoming  to  one  who 
is  plump,  giving  a  longer  line  to  the  fig¬ 
ure,  an  effect  increased  by  the  loose  front. 
The  fronts  are  separated  to  show  a  white 
organdie  vestee  with  attached  collar. 


There  is  a  small  turn-over  collar  of  the 
material  to  finish  the  neck.  The  sleeves 
have  a  small  gathering  at  the  back,  leav¬ 
ing  a  bell  flare  at  the  bottom.  Straps  are 
used  over  this  sleeve  gathering,  at  the 
waist  line  in  the  back,  and  to  hold  the 
fronts  together ;  these  straps  may  be 
made  of  some  colored  embroidered  band¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  material  worked  in  cross- 
stitch  or  peasant  embroidery.  A  colored 
crush  girdle  is  worn  to  match  this  em¬ 
broidery.  This  dress  is  becoming  to  slim 
and  girlish  figures,  as  well  as  to  plump 
ones,  and  for  the  former  the  jacket  may 
be  made  into  an  Eton,  without  pleats  in 


the  back.  The  style  is  very  comfortable, 
however,  for  a  plump  person  who  feels 
the  heat  in  Summer,  for  the  loose  coatee, 
with  the  thin  organdie  vest  in  front,  is 
very  cool,  and  yet  as  trim  in  appearance 
as  a  linen  jacket  suit  with  a  shirt  waist 
under  it. 

Summer  Materials. — Some  very  pret¬ 
ty  jacket  suits  are  of  cotton  eponge  in 
black  and  white  check,  made  in  plain  tail¬ 
ored  style  with  white  pearl  buttons.  This 
eponge  has  been  offered  at  sales  for  25 
cent  a  yard.  Another  excellent  fabric  is 
a  very  firm  white  linen  suiting  104  inches 
wide,  usually  about  .$1.35  a  yard,  though 
it  has  been  offered  in  sales  for  $1  a  yard. 
For  a  thin  white  dress  embroidered  cot¬ 
ton  crepe,  very  sheer  and  soft,  appeared  in 
the  June  sales  from  15  to  28  cents  a  yard. 
For  children’s  white  dresses,  to  stand  fre¬ 
quent  laundering,  nainsook  is  about  the 
best ;  it  comes  in  sheer  qualities  from 
about  $2  up  per  piece  of  12  yards. 
Flaxon,  dimity  and  batiste,  from  18  to  30 
cents  a  yard,  are  all  good  for  fine  white 
dresses.  Voile  is  still  a  favorite  in  white 
and  colors,  plain,  striped,  or  figured.  The 
awning  stripes,  so  popular  in  waists,  are 
attractive  in  one-piece  dresses  with  pleat¬ 
ed  skirt,  the  pleating  being  so  arranged 
that  at  the  top  the  solid  color  is  shown, 
the  pleats  opening  into  stripes  below.  For 
dressy  suits,  taffeta,  messaline.  pongee 
and  other  soft  silks  are  the  favorites. 
Soft-finished  chiffon  taffeta  is  cool  an.l 
light,  wears  well,  and  may  be  made  up 
handsomely. 


A  First  Lesson  in  Embroidery. 

The  cut.  next  page  shows  plain  stitches; 
in  embroidery.  Fig.  6  gives  a  good  idea  of 
buttonholing  scallops.  The  uneven,  sep¬ 
arated  stitches  shown  to  right  of  design 
are  simply  darning  stitches  made  with 
darning  cotton,  and  their  purpose  is  to 
pad  the  scallops  before  embroidering, 
which  raises  the  embroidery  above  the 
surface  of  the  material.  Note  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  needle,  and  that  the  thread 
at  the  point  is  underneath  the  needle. 
Hold  it  there  with  the  thumb  and  pull 
the  needle  through  and  a  loop  is  made 
that  prevents  fraying  when  the  scallop 
is  cut  out  after  embroidery  is  finished. 
When  cutting  out  scallop,  cut  close  with 
sharp  scissors  but  be  careful  not  to  cut 
the  stitches. 

The  outline  stitch  is  very  simple  in¬ 
deed.  It  is  used  to  embroider  around 
the  outer  edges  of  a  design,  exactly  on 
the  stamped  line  and  is  also  used  for 
making  stems.  Notice  that  the  needle  is 
pointed  toward  you  when  making  the 
stitch.  To  start  the  stitch  we  will  as¬ 
sume  that  you  want  to  make  a  stitch 
about  one-quarter  inch  long.  Bring  the 
needle  up  at  the  point  you  wish  to  start 
from,  hold  the  thread  to  one  side,  ad¬ 
vance  the  stated  distance  and  bring  nee¬ 
dle  through  as  shown  in  illustration  and 
repeat  until  design  is  completely  out¬ 
lined.  The  size  of  the  stitch  is  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  design  to  be  embroid¬ 
ered. 

The  long  and  short  stitch  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  outline  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  partially  to  fill  in  space  over  tint¬ 
ing.  It  is  simply  an  alternating  long 
and  short  stitch  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  Notice  that  needle  has  been 
brought  up  on  stamped  line  and  goes 
down  as  close  to  preceding  stitch  as 
possible. 

The  satin  stitch,  Fig.  3,  is  used  to 
embroider  small  petals,  narrow  leaves, 
bars  and  letters,  and  almost  always  over 
padding.  The  illustration  will  show  you 
very  plainly  the  position  of  needle  in 
making  the  stitch.  It  will  show  you  the 
needle  brought  through  from  under  side, 
and  when  needle  is  brought  back  to  right 
side  of  design  for  re-insertion,  the 
thread  is  laid  flat  across  the  design  up 
close  to  the  preceding  stitch. 

The  French  knot  stitch  is  one  of  the 
simplest  to  make  in  embroidery,  it  sim¬ 
ply  being  a  couple  of  twists  of  cotton 
around  the  needle,  drawn  tight.  Run  nee¬ 
dle  down  through  material  and  up  again 
as  close  as  possible  then  make  a  slack 
of  a  couple  of  inches  of  thread,  hold  down 
at  end  of  slack  with  thumb  and  wind  the 
slack  once  or  twice  around  the  needle  and 
run  needle  down  again  close  to  where  it 
was  brought  up  (see  illustration)  and 
the  knot  is  formed.  The  size  of  knot  is 
regulated  by  how  tnany  times  the  cotton 
is  twisted  round  the  needle  and  of  course 
the  size  of  thread  used. 

Any  woman  who  is  at  all  adept  with 


Three  Variations  of  One  Pattern. 


Two  Models  from  the  Same  Dress. 
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the  needle  and  who  will  study  the  stitch¬ 
es  illustrated  for  a  moment  will  be  able 
to  embroider  the  average  design.  True, 
she  may  need  a  little  practice  but  that 
is  an  easy  matter.  Just  draw  several 
scallops,  a  few  dots,  and  a  daisy  on  an 
old  piece  of  material  and  try  the  stitch¬ 
es,  or  if  a  stamped  piece  is  desired  such 
a  simple  set  of  doilies  as  that  given  on 


misty  as  those  of  his  wife,  leaned  over 
and  whispered :  “Mother,  are  you  sure 
lie's  ours?” 

“I  was  just  wondering  the  same  thing, 
Freeman,”  she  answered  softly. 

There  was  to  be  more  music.  Mrs. 
Wescott  was  glad  of  that  because  she 
loved  it.  A  tall  dark  man  seated  him¬ 
self  at  the  piano  and  played  the  opening 


How  Embroidery  Stitches  Are  Made. 


page  833  will  give  all  the  stitches  except 
French  knots,  which  are  often  used  to 
till  flower  petals. 


in- 


Mrs.  Wescott’s  Commence¬ 
ment  Bonnet 

(Concluded  from  page  811) 


a  bonnet  in  sight.  There  was  a  little 
uncertainty  about  their  right  places,  and 
they  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  aisle 
while  the  junior  who  had  led  them  in 
found  their  chairs.  From  where  she 
stood  Mrs.  Wescott  looked  down  on  a 
most  gorgeous  hat  of  white  chiffon.  It 
was  literally  covered  with  sprays  of  li¬ 
lacs.  The  wearer  of  the  hat  was  a 
woman  of  surely  50  years  of  age,  possi¬ 
bly  older,  whose  hair  was  whiter  far 
than  Mrs.  Wescott’s.  Her  dress  was  of 
t*hin  white  material  elaborately  embroid¬ 
ered  and  she  was  chatting  gaily  with  a 
companion  similarly  attired. 

Mrs.  Wescott  looked  helplessly  at  her 
best  black  skirt  and  then  at  the  front  of 
the  blouse  she  had  spent  so  much  time 
upon.  Somehow  it  looked  very  common¬ 
place  to  her  now.  She  had  made  it  her¬ 
self,  of  fine  linen  lawn,  and  it  was  beau¬ 
tifully  done.  Every  stitch  was  by  hand, 
and  what  trimming  there  was  consisted 
of  a  tiny  crocheted  edge,  made  from 
thread  almost  too  fine  to  handle.  If  she 
could  just  have  known  it,  in  any  city 
store  where  such  things  wrere  for  sale, 
the  blouse  she  so  suddenly  despised  would 
have  commanded  three  times  the  price 
of  the  embroidered  dress  at  her  side. 

“Here  are  your  chairs,”  said  the  jun¬ 
ior  ;  “sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,” 
and  then  they  took  their  places  right  in 
front  of  the  woman  with  the  mass  of 
lilacs  on  her  hat. 

Then  for  two  hours  Mrs.  Wescott  was 
a  most  unhappy  woman.  The  air  in  the 
hall  was  hot  and  almost  disagreeably 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  masses  of 
syriuga  blossoms  and  yellow  lilies.  Be¬ 
hind  her  there  was  an  incessent  whis¬ 
pering  and  subdued  laughing  going  on ; 
even  while  the  different  numbers  on  the 
programme  were  being  given.  Mrs.  Wes¬ 
cott  felt  sure  they  were  laughing  at  her, 
and  was  miserable  accordingly.  The  last 
number  came  and  there  was  a  queer 
right  feeling  in  her  throat  when  she 
heard  the  valedictory  called :  “The  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  from  an  Economic  Standpoint 
— Fx-ederick  Freeman  Wescott,”  and  then 
her  boy  came  forward  and  began  his  ora¬ 
tion. 

It  was  to  his  mother  almost  as 
though  she  were  listening  to  a  stranger, 
he  seemed  so  cool  and  unembarrassed, 
that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  realize  that 
he  was  the  Fred  she  knew.  Then  a  great 
pride  swelled  in  her  mother  heart,  and 
wiped  away  all  the  unhappiness  of  the 
morning.  What  did  just  anything  mat¬ 
ter  when  she  had  a  boy  like  that?  She 
moved  her  hand  to  her  husband’s  elbow 
and  pressed  it  gently. 

While  the  applause  that  followed  the 
closing  of  Fred’s  oration  was  at  its 
lagiht,  Freeman  Wescott,  his  eyes  as 


bars  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Consolation, 
stantly  Mrs.  Wescott  leaned  forward  as 
if  fearful  losing  a  single  note.  Then 
her  gaze  met  the  smiling  eyes  of  her  boy 
and  she  undei’stood. 

Many  days  before,  he  had  told  her  that 
they  had  put  him  on  the  music  commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  had  told  them  there  was  only 
one  thing  he  could  think  of.  If  he  could 
have  his  own  way  about  that,  they  could 
arx-ange  the  rest  to  suit  themselves.  She 
had  meant  to  ask  him  what  it  was,  but 
other  things  came  up  and  it  had  slipped 
her  mind.  Fred  knew  of  her  fondness 
for  this  particular  piece,  and  had  asked 
to  have  the  well-known  musician  who 
was  visiting  in  town,  play  it.  When  she 
was  a  young  woman  she  had  attended 
high  school  for  two  years,  and  next  door 
to  the  place  where  she  had  boarded  there 
lived  a  minister  who  was  an  excellent 
musician.  “Consolation”  had  been  one  of 
his  favorite  pieces  and  she  had  come  to 
know  it  very  well.  She  had  woven  a 
stoi*y  of  her  own  into  the  music.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  what  the  great  composer  had 
in  mind.  She  did  not  know  that,  but  to 
her  it  seemed  to  be  about  the  sorrow  of 
some  soul  that  was  healed  by  some  beau¬ 
tiful,  heavenly,  message.  In  after  yeai’s 
when  she  was  where  someone  was  play¬ 
ing  a  piano,  and  there  was  a  chance,  she 
would  ask  if  they  played  the  Consola¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  they  did  but  it  was 
often  a  disappointment.  It  was  rare  in¬ 
deed  that  she  heard  anyone  bring  out 
her  story.  She  was  listening  now  almost 
breathlessly  as  the  music  poured  forth, 
the  story  almost  as  plainly  as  if  it  were 
in  words.  Nevei’,  had  she  heard  any¬ 
thing  like  it. 

She  was  dimly  aware  of  the  woman  be¬ 
hind  her  taking  advantage  of  the  mu¬ 


sic  and  talking  almost  aloud.  Often 
they  laughed,  but  she  did  not  care  now 
what  was  amusing  them.  She  knew  she 
had  been  foolish  ever  to  have  cared  what 
a  pei-son  thought  of  her  old  bonnet,  who 
could  whisper  while  such  music  was  be¬ 
ing  played. 

She  scarcely  breathed  as  the  music 
changed  suddenly,  and  the  part  she  called 
the  x’eal  consolation  seemed  faix'ly  to 
float  down  upon  the  audience.  Her  gaze 
was  intent  upon  the  player,  and  her  boy, 
who  sat  watching,  thought  his  mother’s 
face  quite  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  room.  Then  the  music  burst  into 
the  triumphant  finale  and  the  voices  be¬ 
hind  her  were  raised  accordingly.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  music  ceased,  but  the  voice  of 
the  woman  with  the  lilacs  on  her  hat, 
went  on.  In  a  clearly  audible  undertone 
it  declared  emphatically.  “O !  I  always 
fry  mine  in  lard.”  After  the  diplomas 
had  been  given  out  and  the  roof  neai'ly 
lifted  by  the  class  yell.  Fi’ed  came  hur¬ 
rying  toward  them  through  the  slowly 
moving  audience.  “Don’t  go  yet,  rnoth- 
er,”  he  called  gaily.  “You  are  coming 
up  on  the  stage  with  me  to  meet  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  I  told  him  about  you,  and  he 
says  he  is  sure  he  saw  you.  He  says  you 
remind  him  so  much  of  his  own  mother 
that  he  wants  to  meet  you.  ‘Consolation’ 
is  one  of  her  favorite  pieces,  and  he 
often  plays  it  for  her.  Here,  father,  you 
are  coming  too,”  Fred  said  laughingly, 
as  he  slipped  between  them  and  took  an 
arm  of  each.  Then  they  moved  slowly 
through  a  crowd  of  smiling  friendly  faces 
to  the  little  door  that  led  to  the  stage, 
and  Mrs.  Wescott’s  bonnet  was  entirely 
foi'gotten. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Necessary  Emergency  Shelf. 

By  all  means  resexwe  a  small  space  in 
your  pantry  for  an  emergency  shelf ;  it 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  when  guests 
arrive  for  a  meal  unexpectedly  as  they 
often  do  in  rural  communities.  It  will 
save  any  amount  of  worx-y,  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  some  one  usually 
drops  in  for  a  meal  when  we  do  not  have 
a  variety  of  foods  on  hand ;  yet  since  our 
emei-gency  shelf  has  become  a  ideality 
we  enjoy  the  unexpected  guest  more  than 
ever  before.  Our  supplies  were  pui*- 
chased  at  odd  times  with  eggs,  and  when 
the  shelf  becomes  empty  we  hasten  to 
have  it  replenished,  though  our  list  of 
articles  is  not  long  or  expensive.  In 
this  community  nearly  every  farmer 
aims  to  l-aise  almost  everything  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  table,  so  our  shelf  is  for  the 
days  when  an  easily  prepared  meal  Is 
planned,  and  some  one  drops  in  unex¬ 
pectedly.  After  our  menu  was  selected 
for  such  days  we  copied  it  off  neatly  on 
heavy  cardboard  and  hung  it  beside  the 
shelf.  Thus  when  in  a  hurry  we  merely 
glance  at  this  and  instantly  know  what 
dishes  can  be  seiwed  immediately,  and 
the  various  desserts  we  have  on  hand. 
My  advice  to  the  housewife  who  con¬ 
templates  installing  such  a  shelf  is  to 
plan  for  the  three  meals  one  must  have 
daily ;  then  select  such  dishes  as  appear 
tempting  to  her,  and  are  easy  to  prepare. 

Virginia.  MARGARET  T.  MAHONEY. 


GAS  STOVE  COMFORT 
WITH  KEROSENE  OIL 

Anew  perfection  oil 

COOKSTOVE  makes  cooking 
easier  and  quicker.  It  lights  instantly 
and  regulates  easily  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  wick.  No  valves  to 
clog.  No  feed  tubes  to  warp. 

The  new  fireless  cooking  oven  gives  you 
all  the  economy  of  a  fireless  cooker  with 
none  of  the  bother  and  extra  steps. 

Just  pull  a  damper,  and  the  oven  be¬ 
comes  a  fireless  cooker.  Use  it  as  an 
ordinary  oven  when  you  wish;  or  open 
the  door  and  use  the  two  oven  burners 
just  like  the  grate  burners. 
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pOR  30  years  Mr.  Reard  has  used  Dutch 
Boy  White  Lead  not  only  on  his  own 
residence  but  on  the  numerous  other 
houses  that  testify  to  his  success  as  a 
market  gardener. 

You,  too,  will  consider 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil  the  high  service  paint 
if  your  painter  once  uses  it.  It  wears  lone,  keeps 
smooth,  docs  not  have  to  be  burned  or  scraped  off. 
It  protects  against  all  weathers. 

Will  you  try  a  simple  test  that  will  help  make 
you  paint  wise?  We  will  send  materials  and 
booklet  of  suggestions  and  color  schemes.  Just 
write  a  postal  to  our  nearest  office,  asking  for 
Painting  Aids  No.  298. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Now  York  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Cleveland 

Boston  8t.  Louis 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil 
Pittsburgh) 


Co. 


A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY 


SPECIAL  [  No-  4  $1-00.  12  PKgJ.,  with  NlcKclfd  HooK  n.n(,r 
PARCEL  POSTJ  No.  5  *1.00,  10  P«t' ,  wliK  Hinlumt  Polhh«l 
OFFERS:  XH  t  NlcKeled  B*th  Room  Cabinet 
-  No.  6  85  eta.  3  Pkge.,  with  Nickeled  Hook 

fnttantljr  Deliver*  a  FOLDED  Full- Size  Shoot.  Better  then  Sheet*  or 
Rolle.  Your  Money  Bock  if  Not  ENTIRELY  Pleated.  Try  Improved 
Han D! FOLD  TO-DAY  Money  or  8tampa  at  our  rlak 

Atk  YOU*  DCAl.CH  TON  HANOiroLO 


HANOIFOLD  TOILET  PAPER  CO., 


LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Penn  &  Georoe  Sts.,  Hanover.  Pa. 


Sixty  days  free  trial.  Other  sizes 
_  (hand  or  power)  as  low  priced  in 

p  proportion.  Write  now  for  special  proposition 
Simplex  26,”  describing  fully  this  great  offer. 

[simplex  water  works  d^vs°- 
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Business 


ing  this  time  when  eggs  are  as  scarce  as 


A  Family  Chicken  Business. 

Broiler  Trade. — Ring,  ring,  goes  the 
telephone,  “Hello,  Mrs.  B.,  this  is  Mrs. 
R.  I  expect  company  for  Sunday  din¬ 
ner,  and  could  you  furnish  me  with  four 
broilers  nicely  dressed  and  drawn,  as  you 
always  send  them?’’  “Certainly!  IIow 
large  ones  do  you  want?”  “We  like 
them  best  when  they  dress  about  2V4  or 
three  pounds.”  “All  right,  we  will  leave 
them  at  your  house  on  our  way  down 
town  Saturday  evening.”  “Good-bye.” 
The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind 
( f  noise  that  B.’s  telephone  makes  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week.  Often  it  is  an  or¬ 
der  for  a  nice  fat  fowl,  green  corn  or 
peas  in  their  season.  Ilow  their  ’phone 
learned  to  talk  in  this  way  is  what  I  am 
going  to  try  to  tell  you. 

The  Beginning. — In  the  first  place, 
notice  the  way  in  which  they  started. 
When  they  moved  on  the  little  farm  they 
had  bought  soon  after  their  marriage,  a 
lady  made  Mrs.  B.  a  present  of  a  couple 
of  iieus.  When  she  rolled  them  out  of 
the  sack  they  came  in,  an  egg  also  rolled 
<  ut.  They  took  this  as  a  good  omen  and 
soon  after  purchased  a  few  more  hens, 
wherever  they  could  find  them.  This 
way  was  not  very  satisfactory ;  they 
soon  decided  to  get  a  small  incubator  and 
raise  their  own  chickens.  They  had 
very  good  success  with  this  one.  Soon 
after  they  were  offered  a  large  360-egg 
incubator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Soon  some  of  their  neighbors  wanted  to 
have  some  eggs  hatched.  B.  told  them 
that  where  others  furnished  the  eggs  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  ask  him  to  stand  the 
loss  if  they  proved  infertile,  as  would 
be  the  base  if  he  hatched  them  at  so 
much  per  chick,  but  if  they  wanted  to 
put  them  in  at  so  much  per  egg,  they 
would  do  the  best  they  could  with  them. 

C7  -  -  -  - :  -  ^ 

Chicken  Dinners 

•t 

Maple  Brook  Farm 

Good  Home  Cooking,  served  wilh  the  Best  of  Spreads 

All  Preserve*  and  ReJuhes  made  m  Out  Own  Kitchen  . 

Tk ’■It  fleurt  X»Ir«  RrqmirtJ 

SITUATED  ON  MILLER  HOLLOW  ROAD  ~ 

4  from  K«nnrJ),  N.  Y.,  10  mile*  from  Janwilowo 

MRS  M.  J.  BROWN 

R.  F.  O.  74  Kroner,  N.  Y.  Ho~«  S4 

A  Farm  Woman’s  Business  Card. 

A  few  brought  eggs,  and  when  the  first 
man  came  for  his  chicks  lie  was  so  well 
pleased  he  remarked :  “No  more  fussing 
with  setting  liens  for  me.”  Pulling  out 
his  wallet  he  handed  B.  the  money,  who 
passed  it  over  to  his  wife,  saying  that 
as  she  had  done  the  most  of  the  turning 
the  eggs,  looking  after  the  lamps,  etc., 
it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  she  should 
have  the  money.  Right  there  I  think 
he  made  a  ten  strike.  I  don’t  care  how 
well  most  women  are  supplied  with 
money,  they  like  to  feel  that  they  can 
have  some  money  that  they  can  call  all 
their  own.  As  business  increased,  they 
added  other  machines  until  now  they  have 
11  and  their  custom  hatching  runs  up 
into  the  thousands  every  season. 

Early  Broilers. — In  the  second  place 
we  will  describe  the  way  in  which  they 
imitate  “the  early  bird  that  gets  the 
worm.”  They  set  their  eggs  for  their 
own  use  just  as  early  as  they  think  they 
can  get  fertile  eggs.  These  early  chicks 
are  kept  growing  right  along.  By  the 
early  part  of  June  they  have  some  nice 
plump  young  roosters  ready  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  town  people  with  a 
craving  for  early  Spring  chicken,  and 
the  size  of  poeketbook  that  should  go 
with  such  craving.  In  this  way  they 
get  some  good  customers  that  they  would 
not  get  in  any  other  way.  Then  by  the 
time  the  bulk  of  the  young  roosters  are 
on  the  market  and  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out  of  the  broiler  market  they 
have  disposed  of  most  of  their  crop,  ex¬ 
cept  enough  to  supply  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  crate-fattened  birds  all  nicely 
dressed  and  drawn.  They  try  to  get 
enough  out  of  their  broilers  so  that  their 
pullets  do  not  cost  them  very  much. 
These  pullets  are  what  they  depend 
on  for  eggs  during  Fall  and  early 
Winter  months,  then  is  the  time  when 
they  need  them  to  supply  a  grocer  in  the 
city.  They  could  not  hold  this  good  mar¬ 
ket  if  they  could  not  deliver  eggs  dur¬ 


hens’  teeth  on  many  poultry  plants. 
They  watch  them  closely  during  this 
time  and  a  pullet  that  lays  well  during 
the  high  price  months  is  marked  and 
saved  for  a  breeder. 

Breeding  For  Results. — Then  every 
year  they  send  away  to  a  breeder  who 
trap-nests  his  hens,  and  got  eggs  enough 
to  raise  their  cockerels  for  the  next  year. 
By  this  method  they  get  good  results, 
and  do  not  have  to  bother  with  trap-nests 
themselves.  Every  time  B.  goes  into  his 
henhouse  you  will  see  him  cast  his  eyes 
over  his  flock  to  try  to  discover  the  board¬ 
ers.  The  one  that  is  last  to  leave  th<» 
roost  in  the  morning  is  always  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  If  she  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  any  ambition  to  scratch 
and  dig,  she  is  marked  with  a  little  red 
or  black  paint;  the  next  order  they  get 
for  a  fowl  this  non-layer  lays  her  head  on 
a  block. 

Selling  Fowls. — When  it  gets  along 
toward  Spring  and  everybody’s  hens  that 
ever  do  lay  are  beginning  to  shell  out  the 
eggs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  farm¬ 
ers  to  sell  any  of  their  fowls.  They 
think  since  they  have  fed  them  all  Win¬ 
ter  without  getting  many  eggs,  now  they 
will  keep  them  until  they  stop  laying  in 
the  Fall,  then  sell  them.  That  is  just 
the  time  that  fowls  are  so  plenty  and 
cheap  that  it  is  a  job  to  get  rid  of  them. 
While  the  fowls  are  scarce  and  high  B. 
tries  to  get  rid  of  most  of  his  flock  that 
ho  docs  not  intend  to  keep  over.  Thus 
he  has  more  room  for  his  growing  stock 
pnd  during  the  season  when  eggs  are 
plenty,  feed  is  usually  high,  and  B.  thinks 
lie  can  buy  and  test  eggs  for  his  egg  mar¬ 
ket  about  as  cheaply  as  he  can  produce 
them  himself. 

Dressed  Fowls. — As  to  whether  it 
pays  to  dress  and  market  the  fowls  in 
this  way.  I  will  give  one  example  and 
the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  One  day  Mrs.  B.  received  an  or¬ 
der  for  four  large  fowls — the  larger  the 
better — so  she  dressed  them  and  B.  left 
them  on  his  way  to  the  mill ;  stepped 
into  an  office,  laid  down  a  bill  for  $5.60, 
pocketed  the  money  and  departed,  all 
parties  apparently  satisfied.  Now  if  lie 
had  sold  them  to  the  market  he  could 
not  have  received  over  $1  apiece.  In 
order  to  have  sold  such  large  ones  at 
all  lie  would  have  been  obliged  to  slip 
them  in  with  some  lighter  ones.  There 
are  two  ways  to  work  up  a  private 
trade,  the  first  is  to  try  to  undersell 
the  local  markets,  the  second  is  to  charge 
the  same  as  the  local  markets  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  good  quality  of  the  goods 
to  hold  the  trade.  B.  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  I  think  his  customers  think 
just  as  much  of  him  as  if  he  tried  to  cut 
under  the  market  price.  He  delivers  his 
fowls,  waits  for  his  pay  if  necessary,  and 
it  seems  lie  is  entitled  to  as  good  a  price 
as  anyone. 

Some  Disadvantages. — Even  if  one 
has  had  plenty  of  experience  with  poul¬ 
try,  she  should  think  twice  before  try¬ 
ing  the  experiment  of  selling  dressed 
fowls  and  broilers  direct  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  there  are  some  things  that 
are  not  very  pleasant.  For  example,  one 
day  about  noon  Mrs.  B.  received  an  or¬ 
der  for  12  three-pound  roasters  that  were 
to  be  dressed  and  ready  for  the  party, 
who  would  call  for  them  about  five 
o’clock.  The  order  had  been  delayed 
and  the  woman  who  usually  helped  out 
in  such  emergencies  was  away,  so  B. 
had  to  leave  his  work  in  the  hayfield  and 
help  make  the  feathers  fly.  As  it  was 
Saturday  and  looked  like  rain  he  worked 
until  after  nine  o’clock  to  get  his  hay 
put  up.  B.  did  not  feel  very  proud  of 
this,  but  at  the  end  of  the  season,  they 
found  the  person  mentioned  above,  had 
paid  them  over  $50  for  broilers,  etc. 

Large  Incubators. — Some  one  asked 
me  the  other  day  if  I  did  not  think  that 
so  many  of  these  large  capacity  incuba¬ 
tors  would  tend  to  overdo  the  poultry 
business.  My  mind  went  hack  about  20 
years  when  incubators  first  began  to 
come  around.  I  remember  the  dire  pre¬ 
dictions  of  some  of  the  old  croakers  of 
that  time.  “Why  eggs  would  not  be 
worth  five  cents  a  dozen  and  fowls  could 
not  be  given  away  in  a  few  years.”  was 
their  cry.  When  you  think  of  the  price 
at  which  fresh  eggs  retailed  in  New  York 


City  last  Winter  those  old  forecasts  are 
amusing.  About  that  same  time  I  had 
made  a  bargain  with  my  father  by  which 
I  was  to  have  the  money  for  what  young 
roosters  and  old  fowls  I  could  sell  in 
return  for  taking  care  of  the  poultry,  he 
t;>  furnish  the  feed  and  to  have  the  eggs. 
Well,  I  had  a  lot  of  young  roosters,  and 
hearing  of  a  man  who  was  said  to  bo 
paying  25  cents  apiece  for  such  birds, 
I  loaded  up  about  40  ranging  from  1 
to  four  pounds  in  weight,  of  all  types 
and  colors  imaginable,  then  drove  five 
miles  only  to  have  the  man  refuse  to  buy 
them  at  any  price.  Not  being  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  anywhere,  I  brought  them 
home  and  we  had  chickens  galore  to  eat. 

Quality  Counts. — Now  we  will  com¬ 
pare  this  experience  of  the  good  old  times 
with  one  B.  had  last  June.  A  commis¬ 
sion  man  in  New  York  City  was  going 
to  the  seashore  for  a  week  or  two.  He 
wrote  out  here  to  a  man  who  had  been 
shipping  eggs  to  him  ;  wanted  to  know 
if  he  would  send  him  six  or  eight  Spring 
chickens  that  would  weigh  about  three 

,~L?.  this  man  did  not  have  any 
<  ^.cfcens  enough,  he  gave  the  letter 

to  B.  and  told  him  to  answer  it.  B.  wrote 
him  he  had  some  young  roosters  that 
had  been  confined  and  milk-fed  and  would 
be  pleased  to  ship  him  some  at  30  cents 
per  pound  live  weight,  to  be  weighed 
by  15.  and  delivered  at  his  express  office, 
the  receiver  to  pay  express.  As  soon  as 
“Uncle  Sam”  could  bring  it.  came  a  re¬ 
ply  which  started  off  like  this,  “Please 
ship  me  eight  at  once.”  They  were  sent 
and  the  check  that  came  in  payment  was 
$7.40.  Now  why  was  it  that  B.  could 
get  that  amount  of  money  for  eight  chick¬ 
ens  and  have  the  buyer  say  “Please”  to 
boot,  while  I  as  a  boy  had  been  unable 
to  coax  a  man  to  give  me  25  cents  apiece 
for  some  as  large?  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  His  birds  were  of  uniform 
size,  color  and  condition,  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  when  there  was  very  little  competi¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  just  what  the  farmers 
and  poultry  men  have  got  to  do  unless 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  35-eent  dol¬ 
lar. 

Wyandottes  vs.  Leghorns. — I  asked 
B.  once  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  pay 
them  to  keep  “Leghorns”  and  go  in  for 
the  fancy  white  egg  trade.  He  said : 
“No.  I  will  put  our  White  Wyandottes 
against  anything  that  wears  feathers, 
when  it  comes  to  laying  eggs  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  March.  I  believe  that  I  get 
enough  more  for  the  eggs  they  lay  (lur¬ 
ing  this  time  to  make  up  for  what  we 
lose  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Further¬ 
more,”  he  continued,  “I  believe  that  a 
lot  of  this  white  egg  demand  is  all  in 
their  eye.  When  we  started  in  sending 
eggs  to  our  grocery  man  in  the  city,  he 
wanted,  first  of  all,  fresh  eggs ;  second, 
he  wanted  good-sized  eggs,  and  third,  he 
wanted  white  eggs.  We  Began  shipping 
in  September.  We  wrote  him  saying  that 
he  would  get  more  of  the  first  and  second 
class  if  he  did  not  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  third.  We  tried  to  convince  his  cus¬ 
tomers  through  him  that  they  would  bo 
less  liable  to  got  cold  storage  eggs  for 
this  reason;  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  American  breeds  lay  best  during 
Autumn  and  early  Winter  months,  while 
the  white  egg  breeds  lay  best  when  the 
price  begins  to  go  down  and  speculators 
are  tempted  by  the  low  prices  to  buy 
up  eggs  and  hold  them  for  an  advance. 
No  one  with  any  sense  thinks  of  holding 
eggs  from  November  to  March.  I  don't 
know  if  our  arguments  carried  any 
weight  or  not,  but  he  lias  never  insisted 
on  white  eggs  since,  and  pays  us  as  much 
for  brown  as  for  white  eggs.  I  know 
a  man  with  200  blue-blooded  hens,  who 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  when  he 
wants  a  fresh  egg  for  breakfast,  has  to 
buy  it.  Last  February  I  was  talking 
with  a  man  who  has  600  Leghorn  hens, 
and  he  couldn’t  fill  a  crate  of  eggs  in 
two  weeks.  These  cases  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  hundreds  of  others  throughout 
the  country.” 

Starting  With  Poultry. — If  any 
should  be  tempted  to  make  the  plunge 
into  the  poultry  business  by  reading  this 
article,  I  want  to  say,  “Don’t  do  it.”  If 
there  is  any  other  business  in  which 
more  dismal  failures  have  been  made 
than  this  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  un¬ 
less  it  is  buying  mining  stock  or  Florida 
farms.  My  advice  to  anyone  getting  the 
“hen  fever”  is  this :  Buy  a  setting  of 
eggs,  borrow  a  setting  hen,  and  see  rf 
you  can  make  them  pay  before  giving  up 
a  good  position  and  risking  good  money 
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in  what  would  be  almost  certain  failure 
unless  backed  up  with  more  grit  and 
stiek-to-itiveness  than  most  people  pos¬ 
sess.  j.  c.  G. 


A  Horseshoe  Door. 

The  picture  given  herewith  shows  the 
door  of  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  a  good  eye  for 
advertising  for  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  characteristic  of  his  shop  than 
the  door  shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  Build¬ 
ing  such  a  door  would  probably  be  some¬ 
what  more  expensive  than  one  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  shapes,  but  everyone  who  passes 
on  the  road  or  who  enters  this  shop  will 
say  at  once  that  this  is  characteristic  of 
the  business.  This  is  what  we  call  get¬ 
ting  things  into  the  imagination  of  th.- 
public,  and  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  adver¬ 
tising  success.  We  see  many  instances 
of  this  in  the  city. 

One  milkman  who  handles  a  high-class 
milk  has  a  delivery  wagon  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  white  bottle,  much 
the  shape  of  the  ordinary  glass  bottl  * 
used  in  delivering  quarts  of  milk.  This 
immense  bottle  on  wheels  is  used  for 
carrying  about  the  milk  to  customers, 
and  wherever  it  goes  it  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  The  other  day  we  saw  die  deliv¬ 
ery  wagon  of  a  brewer  built  in  the  shape 
of  an  immense  beer  barrel.  This  was 
filled  with  bottled  beer,  which  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  customers  from  this  vehicle,  and 
90%  of  the  persons  who  saw  it  go  by, 
from  the  very  novelty  of  the  thing, 
turned  to  look  at  it.  The  brewers,  there¬ 
fore,  begin  to  see  the  necessity  of  getting 
away  from  the  stomach  of  the  public  into 
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its  imagination,  but  these  things  are 
only  slight  indications  or  slight  evidences 
of  the  value  of  using  these  attractive 
things  for  advertising  ordinary  wares. 


Selling  Wild  Flowers. 

Do  you  know  about  a  place  in  New 
York  City  where  I  could  sell  wild  flow¬ 
ers  and  cut  flowers  from  a  small  flower 
garden?  A  lady  who  lives  near  Dover, 
N.  Y.,  says  she  sells  them  to  a  florist  in 
New  York,  sends  them  by  parcel  post, 
to  him,  so  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
know  about  some  one  there  who  would 
like  to  buy  them.  E.  o. 

New  York. 

We  can  give  the  names  of  florists  who 
sell  on  commission,  but  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son  does  not  offer  any  great  opportunity 
for  trade  in  wild  flowers.  Very  likely  the 
lady  you  speak  of  has  some  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  trade,  so  that  she  can 
sell  flowers  to  advantage.  The  retailers 
here  chiefly  prefer  to  buy  from  the  com¬ 
mission  men ;  it  is  more  convenient,  as 
they  can  obtain  just  what  they  want. 
This  year  wild  and  outdoor  flowers  are 
not  bringing  large  prices,  and  prospects 
for  the  Summer  are  poor.  There  is  no 
steamer  trade  as  in  former  years,  and 
this  has  greatly  affected  the  business. 
Are  there  no  boarding  houses  or  hotels 
nearer  home  where  you  could  develop  a 
trade?  Many  of  these  hotels  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  a  daily  supply  of  flowers 
for  their  dining-room  tables.  Guests 
would  also  take  flowers  for  their  rooms. 
The  chances  are  you  can  do  much  better 
at  making  sales  in  these  near-home  mar¬ 
kets  than  you  ever  could  at  shipping  to 
the  commission  trade  in  New  York. 
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The  Summer  Fresh  Meat  Supply 


Fresh  Meat  for  Summer  Boarders. 

I  can  fresh  meat  in  tin  quart  cans, 
pack  it  in  very  tight  and  solder  the  lids 
on,  then  take  a  nail  and  punch  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  lid  and  set  them  in 
the  boiler  filled  with  water  two-thirds 
up  the  can,  and  cook  until  I  think  it  is 
done,  then  remove  from  the  fire  and  sol¬ 
der  the  hole  shut.  It  will  keep  nicely 
and  it  is  just  as  nice  as  the  day  it  was 
butchered.  We  are  just  feasting  on  some 
canned  in  that  way,  and  it  is  perfectly 
sweet.  M.  E.  HOUGHTON. 

Ohio. 

The  fresh  meat  question  has  no  terrors 
for  me,  for  we  can  get  it  at  the  village, 
but  if  it  did  I  could  rely  on  fresh  beef 
which  we  can  in  the  Winter,  which  is  a 
very  good  substitute.  It  makes  fine  hash, 
pot  pie  and  can  be  cooked  in  a  dozen 
other  ways.  It  is  cut  off  in  small  pieces 
and  pressed  into  quart  cans  with  a  heap¬ 
ing  spoonful  of  salt  and  some  pieces  of 
suet.  The  covers  are  placed  on  the  cans, 
but  not  the  rubbers,  and  the  cans  placed 
in  a  steam  cooker  for  six  hours  and 
cooked,  the  covers  are  then  removed,  the 
cans  filled  from  other  cans,  new  rubbers 
put  on,  lids  screwed  tight,  and  left  in 
the  cooker  to  cool.  The  meat  will  keep 
if  necessary  for  two  years.  We  canned 
the  best  meat  on  two  beeves  last  year 
and  have  no  fault  to  find.  We  can  peas, 
beans  and  lots  of  tomatoes  and  when 
Summer  comes  find  the  Summer  boarder 
problem  an  easy  one  to  solve.  One  has 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  head  work  along 
with  the  other  work,  or  with  the  high 
cost  of  living,  we  find  we  have  made  but 
little  money  with  all  of  our  hard  work. 
But  there  is  more  pleasure  to  be  taken 
on  a  farm  to  the  square  inch,  even  if 
you  do  have  to  take  city  boarders,  than 
living  in  a  hall  bedroom  and  eating  out 
of  a  paper  bag  in  the  great  cities. 

E.,  N.  s. 

Seeing  the  request  for  canned  fish,  I 
am  sending  the  recipe  of  a  friend,  who 
puts  down  fish  in  jars  and  keeps  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  the  hot  Summer  weath¬ 
er.  She  says : 

“Cut  the  fish  up  as  for  frying,  salt  well 
and  let  remain  two  hours,  or  more.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  wash  the  fish  well 
and  pack  in  two-quart  earthen  jars,  dot¬ 
ting  each  layer  with  tiny  pieces  of  lard, 
using  a  cupful  to  a  jar.  When  jar  is 
full,  pour  over  it  one-half  cup  of  good 
vinegar  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
three  hours,  or  until  the  water  is  nearly, 
not  quite,  all  boiled  out  and  the  fish  is 
brown  on  top.  Remove  from  the  oven,  put 
on  a  plate  and  wait  till  cold.  When  cold 
remove  plate  and  pour  on  more  lard. 
Cover  with  papers  tied  on  tight.  When 
ready  to  use  this,  scrape  off  all  the  lard 
you  can,  set  the  jar  in  warm  water 
and  turn  the  fish  out  on  a  tin,  set  in 
oven  and  pour  off  all  the  grease  you  can, 
as  it  is  very  rich.  It  is  very  good  either 
warm  or  cold.  The  bones  are  soft,  like 
canned  salmon  bones,  and  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.”  MBS.  M.  KENNEDY. 

Feeding  the  Boys. 

You  ask  about  boarders.  I  had  three 
boys,  14,  15  and  10  years  old,  and  we 
fed  them  just  the  same  and  at  the  same 
table  as  family;  all  the  milk  they  want¬ 
ed,  eggs,  pork  (salt  from  my  own  barrel), 
ham  (our  own  cured),  fowls,  and  the 
meat  cart  comes  twice  a  week.  I  am 
trying  for  10  for  this  Summer.  I  had 
young  chicks  fried  when  the  father  and 
mother  of  two  were  there,  but  otherwise 
it  was  old  hen  boiled  with  lots  of  good 
bread.  For  breakfast,  and  sometimes 
for  supper  it  was  cereal,  none  of  that 
prepared  stuff,  but  cream  of  wheat  or  oat 
flake,  with  cream  on  it.  They  paid  for 
what  they  had  and  now  I  can  refer  to 
them ;  once  a  customer,  always  one,  is 
our  plan.  As  to  vegetables,  don’t  skimp 
on  milk  and  cream  in  the  cooking ;  when 
the  peas  are  done  don’t  have  very  much 
water  left  on.  and  add  cream.  Don’t  put 
white  sauce  on  any  vegetables  if  possible 
to  use  cream,  and  we  had  pie  or  pud¬ 
ding,  with  all  the  fruit  they  wanted,  any 
time.  They  had  the  run  of  the  farm  and 
they  are  welcome  any  time  for  week 
ends.  The  only  damage  done  was  a  few 
panes  of  window  glass  they  broke,  and 
they  went  to  the  store,  bought  and  re¬ 
placed,  and  came  to  us  with  the  pieces. 


Therefore  I  could  find  no  fault,  for  what 
was  a  couple  of  window  panes  6xS,  when 
there  were  others  put  in  all  right? 

MRS.  VAN. 

In  answer  to  the  New  England  farm¬ 
er's  wife  asking  for  our  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  fresh  meat  during  hot  weather, 
as  a  farmer’s  wife  and  mother  of  a  large 
family,  would  say  that  we  have  found 
canning  beef  a  grand  success  and  easily 
done.  Take  nice,  fresh  beef,  cut  in 
pieces,  discarding  all  bone,  and  put  in 
glass  fruit  jars,  being  careful  to  about 
equally  distribute  the  fatty  portions,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  best  flavor.  To  each 
two-quart  jar  add  one  tablespoonful  salt 
and  fill  jars  to  within  1%  or  two  inches 
of  top  to  allow  for  expansion ;  put  on 
new  rubbers  and  seal  tightly.  Place  rack 
of  some  kind  in  bottom  of  wash  boiler, 
and  set  in  the  jars.  Put  in  cold  water 
nearly  to  jar  rubbers,  and  gradually 
bring  to  boil.  Boil  4y2  to  five  hours  add¬ 
ing  more  hot  water  as  needed.  Take  out 
and  tighten  lids  as  they  will  sometimes 
become  loose.  If  we  notice  any  juice  es¬ 
caping  during  process  of  boiling,  we 
tighten  lids  at  once.  This  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely  and  is  simply  fine,  as  meat  is 
cooked  in  its  own  juice  and  has  a  flavor 
distinctly  its  own,  and  needs  only  to  be 
warmed  before  serving.  Try  it  and  be 
convinced.  MRS.  JOHN  UMMEL. 

Indiana. 

The  problem  of  fresh  meat  is  not  at 
all  hard  to  solve  if  an  abundance  of 
pork  is  killed  in  the  Winter.  Summer 
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boarders  want  and  are  paying  for  change, 
not  only  change  of  occupation,  scenes, 
and  air,  but  also  change  of  food.  At 
home  beefsteak  and  roast  beef  are  eaten 
nearly  every  day.  Don’t  think  because 
of  this  that  they  must  have  fresh  meat — 
give  they  a  change.  Nothing  is  relished 
more  than  nice  country  sugar-cured  ham. 
Nice  slices  of  ham  fried  and  eggs  fried 
in  the  drippings — what  Summer  boarder 
would  ask  more?  Is  there  any  more  pal¬ 
atable  cold  meat  than  boiled  ham  served 
attractively?  When  shoulders  become 
salt  enough  instead  of  smoking  fry  and 
pack  in  jars  covering  with  the  drippings. 
This  gives  variety  that  is  pleasing  to 
the  most  fastidious  taste.  Country  saus¬ 
age  is  another  that  is  a  real  dainty  to 
the  city  dweller,  and  it  need  not  be  fresh 
either.  The  canned  sausage  is  always  in 
demand.  We  have  another  method  for 
sausage — pack  sterilized  crock  with  fresh 
sausage  and  cook  in  slow  oven  until  well 
done,  cover  crocks  with  cotton.  This  is 
always  hailed  with  delight  as  it  tastes 
more  like  fresh  sausage  than  the  canned 
article.  With  the  occasional  fried  chick¬ 
en.  roast  chicken  and  dressing,  chicken 
potpie  or  noodles,  very  little  fresh  meat 
need  be  bought.  m.  c.  b. 

Ohio. 

But  first  of  all  remember  your  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders  do  not  want  fresh  meat  at 
all  times.  They  are  accustomed  to  so 
much  of  it  in  towns,  that  it  is  no  treat. 
Salt,  mackerel,  pickled  salmon,  and  now 
and  then  the  much  ridiculed  salt  cod.  in 
cream  gravy,  will  be  welcome.  Then 
smoked  ham,  bacon,  corned  beef  and  nice¬ 
ly  browned  salt  pork  and  chipped  beef 
with  cream  gravy,  all  these  are  good. 
Occasionally  duck,  quite  often  chicken, 
and  have  a  good  flock  of  guineas.  They 
take  the  place  of  quail  and  grouse  with 
city  people.  And  then  here  is  something 


you  may  not  be  familiar  with ;  I  am. — 
Begin  a  year  ahead  to  raise  Belgian 
hares.  They  cost  almost  nothing,  weigh 
about  five  pounds,  are  quickly  and  easily 
dressed  and  the  meat  is  the  finest  ever. 
You  can  produce  more  pounds  of  meat 
from  Belgian  hares,  at  a  smaller  cost, 
than  of  any  other  meat.  Goose  comes  a 
close  second,  as  geese  will  pasture  all 
Summer  and  eat  cut  steamed  hay  in 
Winter.  But  many  people  do  not  care 
for  goose  oftener  than  once  a  year,  while 
hare  is  relished  once  a  week.  There  are 
many  ways  of  cooking  potpie,  stew, 
baked,  fried,  but  the  best  of  all,  probably, 
is  to  parboil  the  hare,  then  roll  in  egged 
cracker  crumbs  and  brown  in  a  kettle  of 
hot  fat.  Hares  will  live  all  Winter  on 
hay,  and  the  clean  peelings  from  the 
kitchen,  still  it  is  best,  if  raising  hares, 
to  plant  Alfalfa  or  clover,  as  they  pre¬ 
fer  it.  HANNAH. 

If  I  were  intending  to  keep  Summer 
boarders  I  should  begin  in  the  Winter  to 
prepare  for  my  supply  of  fresh  meats, 
and  I  would  have  it  thoroughly  cooked 
and  ready  for  the  table  with  a  five-minute 
fire.  Now  this  is  a  Western  woman's 
way  of  preparing  moat  for  her  Summer 
boarders,  the  farm  hands,  thrashers,  etc. 
We  will  call  on  her  for  a  few  days  in 
January  and  observe  a  beef,  veal  or  a 
hog  or  mutton  has  been  butchered.  She 
has  plenty  of  choice  ham  and  bacon  in 
the  smoke-house,  but  she  wishes  a  supply 
of  fresh  meat  for  emergencies,  extra  occa¬ 
sions,  etc.,  and  there  are  lots  of  them. 
First,  the  farmer  brings  to  the  kitchen  a 
large  section  of  a  beef.  This  is  cut  in 
sizes  suitable  for  the  plate  and  is  packed 
in  jars  without  water,  only  adding  salt 
and  pepper  for  seasoning,  one  tablespoon- 


The  Housewife  Can  Stand  Erect. 


ful  of  salt  to  a  two-quart  jar.  She 
places  these  jars  in  a  rack  or  on  slats  of 
wood  and  wrapped  with  clean  cloths,  so 
if  a  jar  should  break  in  the  cooking  pro¬ 
cess  the  contents  would  still  be  usable. 
She  fills  the  boiler  full  to  the  jar  necks 
with  cold  water  and  hurries  the  fire. 
Then  she  eyes  the  clock,  and  four  hours 
from  the  time  it  started  to  boil,  it  is 
ready  to  remove  from  the  fire.  She  has 
placed  the  lids  on  loosely  at  the  start, 
but  now  she  tightens  each  lid,  turns 
them  over,  and  if  the  lid  is  not  tight  she 
tightens  it  more,  for  the  juice  spurts 
out  where  the  air  might  come  in.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  new  rub¬ 
ber  or  another  lid  (she  has  extra  ones 
sterilized  by  being  placed  in  boiling 
water).  For  she  knows  meat  will  not 
keep  unless  it  is  absolutely  sterile  and 
perfectly  sealed.  She  insures  this  farther 
by  dipping  the  jars  in  melted  paraffin. 
She  then  sends  these  to  the  cellar  where 
they  are  placed  in  dark  boxes  or  are  se¬ 
curely  wrapped  in  old  papers  to  exclude 
the  light.  We  will  leave  her  today,  but 
will  call  again  unexpectedly  next  July. 
We  are  from  the  city  and  we  marvel  at 
her  ease  as  the  dinner  hour  approaches. 

Slip  into  the  kitchen  with  her  and  see 
what  she  does.  Johnnie  is  sent  to  the 
cellar  at  11.30  or  later ;  he  reappears 
with  a  curious  brown  jar.  This  is  opened 
and  the  delicious  odor  of  meat  floats 
through  the  kitchen.  She  empties  this 
into  her  roaster  and  places  it.  in  the  oven 
to  crisp  or  brown  off  daintily.  Presto ! 
roast  beef  and  brown  gravy.  Were  it 
the  following  day  it  would  be  boiled  With 
spaghetti  or-  her  own  egg  noodles.  She 
would  tell  you  a  dozen  ways  to  serve  it. 
But  remember  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  in 
this  jar,  and  does  not  require  farther 
cooking.  She  is  ready  for  any  emergency, 
for  meat  cooked  in  its  own  juice  and  with 
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its  rich  odor  confined  in  the  jar  is  by 
far  the  finest  way  to  be  prepared. 

In  closing  I  may  remark  that  I,  my¬ 
self,  have  canned  entire  beeves  in  this 
way  and  never  lost  a  can.  Now  to  the 
housekeeper  who  needs  fresh  meat  in 
Summer  and  has  not  prepared  for  this 
during  Winter.  She  may  can  it  now  and 
be  ready  for  her  boarders  at  any  time 
with  meat  that  no  one  can  detect  from 
freshly  purchased  meat,  and  I  will  say 
a  stranger  or  guest  never  came  to  my 
table  who  was  a  good  judge  of  a  choice 
morsel  without  remarking  on  the  de¬ 
licious  flavor  and  tenderness  of  my  meat. 

Virginia.  mrs.  j.  n.  ludington. 

First  of  all,  put  yourself  in  your  board¬ 
er's  place,  and  think  what  you'll  want  to 
eat  if  you  lived  in  the  city  all  Winter, 
and  ate  the  kinds  of  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  sale  there.  What  is  the  an¬ 
swer?  Chickens!  There  isn’t  a  boarder 
alive  who  will  not  eat  chicken  half  the 
time  if  it  is  served  in  different  ways, 
roast,  stewed,  fried,  brown  fricassee, 
creamed,  en  casserole,  croquettes,  pie, 
salad,  soup,  and  in  combination  with  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  With  your  own 
supply  of  poultry,  fresh  eggs,  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  cottage  cheese,  fresh  vegetables,  no 
boarder  will  miss  his  city  steaks. 

The  meat  problem  seems  to  give  most 
trouble.  Keeping  raw  meat  on  ice  is 
most  unsatisfactory,  as  one  can  never  tell 
just  what  is  going  to  happen  to  it.  It 
is  much  safer  to  cook  meat  just  a  little, 
and  then  depend  for  variety  on  the  final 
cooking.  A  large  piece  of  meat  may  be 
partly  boiled  or  roasted,  and  served  in  a 
dozen  different  ways  by  taking  just  the 
amount  needed  and  finishing  the  cooking 
in  any  way  desired.  If  you  wish  to  use 
a  large  quantity  of  pork  in  this  way,  cut 
it  in  small  pieces,  cook  and  season,  then 
keep  it  in  wooden  or  earthen  receptacles 
in  its  own  lard.  This  will  keep  inde¬ 
finitely  if  a  weight  is  put  on  top  to 
keep  the  meat  covered  with  lard.  It  only 
needs  heating  to  be  ready  to  serve,  warm¬ 
ing  enough  lard  each  time  to  cover  tin* 
meat  in  the  jar.  Of  course  bacon,  ham, 
dried  and  corned  beef  may  be  used  occa¬ 
sionally,  especially  if  cooked  with  some 
vegetable,  bacon  and  string  beans,  for 
instance.  If  you  know  in  advance  how 
many  boarders  you  will  have,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  can  meat  during  the  Winter. 
Almost  any  meat,  cut  in  small  pieces  to 
fit  in  the  jars,  can  be  cooked  and  then 
canned  by  the  method  I  use  for  chicken. 
I  boil  chicken  until  it  is  easy  to  remove 
the  bones,  then  pack  in  the  jars,  filling 
them  with  the  broth  boiled  down.  Put 
tops  on  the  jars,  but  not  fastened  down ; 
then  cook  in  the  wash  boiler  three  hours, 
in  the  same  way  as  any  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  is  canned.  I  fasten  the  tops  of  the 
jars  while  hot,  as  soon  as  taken  from  the 
boiler.  Beef,  lamb,  pork,  and  sausage 
may  be  canned  in  this  way,  using  broth, 
boiled  down,  or  gravy,  to  fill  the  jars. 

Washington.  MRS.  R.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

Suiting  the  Table  to  Back. 

In  the  last  Year  Book  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  an  article  on 
“The  Selection  of  Household  Equip¬ 
ment,”  by  Helen  W.  Atwater,  which 
gives  some  very  sensible  suggestions 
about  fitting  up  the  inside  of  the  house 
in  a  convenient  way.  While  of  course 
it  is  not  possible  for  all  farm  women  to 
fit  their  houses  just  as  they  would  like 
th ere  are  many  things  in  this  article 
which  would  help  anyone  who  works  in 
a  kitchen. 

For  example,  take  the  two  pictures 
shown  herewith.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  many  women  suffer  because 
their  household  appliances  are  not  well 
fitted  to  them.  Take  the  two  cases  hero 
illustrated.  In  one  the  kitchen  table  is 
altogether  too  low,  and  the  housekeeper 
must  stand  at  her  work  bent  over  in  an 
unnatural  position,  and  the  other  the 
kitchen  table  is  higher  and  properly 
fitted  to  the  height  of  the  housekeeper. 
Who  does  not  know  what  a  difference  in 
comfort  and  in  appearance  this  would 
make  during  a  series  of  years  spent  at 
housework?  There  are  many  of  these 
little  things  about  housekeeping  which 
seem  small  in  themselves  at  the  time 
they  are  considered,  and  yet  which  may 
mean  everything  in  health  and  comfort 
during  a  term  of  years.  That  is  one 
thing  we  can  all  do  at  least;  we  can 
make  the  kitchen  table  high  or  low  to 
suit  the  back. 
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Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


Mother  has  just  gone  off  for  a  ride  with 
old  “Doll”  and  I  have  gotten  the  ice 
cream  cooking  for  a  party  down  on  one 
of  the  lonely  roads  tonight.  (The  two 
babies  are  having  a  glorious  time  with 
the  egg-beater.)  We  had  such  a  good 
time  last  week  that  I  had  to  promise 
them  another  before  school  closed.  The 
district  committee  says  we  can  move  out 
the  stove  tonight  for  the  Summer,  and 
that  gives  us  quite  a  little  room  for 
games.  I  must  take  down  pledge  cards 
for  the  County  Farm  Bureau  and  will 
also  put  in  a  case  of  soda  and  the  big 
graphoplione  and  will  take  along  a  man 
to  talk  about  the  Indians  and  his  ex¬ 
periences  out  West,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
l>e  late  home !  Sometime  I  want  to 
write  to  the  big  It.  N.-Y.  family  of  how 
many  things  people  who  live  near  the 
city  can  do  to  help  the  people  who  live 
far  out  on  the  Lonely  Itoads. 

A  Decoration  Sunday. — But  I  start- 
t.i  tell  you  about  our  Decoration  Sunday 
way  down  12  miles  from  the  station 
where  there  is  no  G.  A.  It.  nor  even  a 
surviving  veteran.  One  team  with  the 
young  people  of  the  family  went  down 
the  night  before  to  the  party  in  the  par¬ 
ish  rooms.  I  sent  word  during  the  week 
for  them  to  make  up  all  the  ice  cream 
they  could,  so  as  to  have  some  left  for 
Sunday.  I  would  bring  more  Sunday 
morning.  And  I  did.  For  when  .mother 
and  I  and  the  little  ones  got  started  we 
had  in  half  a  ham,  six  loaves  of  bread, 
two  dozen  boiled  eggs,  a  pound  of  coffee, 
a  pint  of  cream,  and  three  gallons  of  ice 
cream.  You  see  we  believe  in  enjoying 
our  religion,  and  not  be  like  a  person 
I  was  reading  about  in  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  this  week,  who  on  coming  home 
from  church  “felt  kinder  as  though  he 
had  been  to  a  funeral.”  No,  we  don’t 
feel  that  way.  We  had  a  line  congrega¬ 
tion.  with  nearly  four  times  as  many  to 
the  Holy  Communion  as  the  first  Sunday 
I  was  there.  Of  course,  I  hear  you  say¬ 
ing.  “Who  wouldn’t  come  for  such  a  mess 
of  loaves  and  fishes!”  But  listen,  on  the 
Sunday  before  we  had  only  one  less  at 
the  communion,  and  not  a  thing  to  eat 
in  the  place,  and  everyone  knew  there 
wasn’t  a  thing,  as  we  ate  it  all  up  the 
night  before.  I  note  too  in  making  up 
our  reports  that  our  offerings  are  400% 
more  than  they  were  four  years  ago. 
Show  this  letter  to  your  church  treas¬ 
urer  and  let  him  note  that  fact — he  will 
appreciate  it.  After  the  service  all  those 
who  had  come  from  a  distance  stayed  to 
dinner.  One  man  had  walked  nearly  four 
miles.  Then  after  dinner  more  began  to 
come  for  the  Decoration  Day  observance. 
I  noted  as  we  began  the  march  from  the 
church  that  the  old  sheds  were  filled  once 
more  with  teams,  as  I  suppose  they 
used  to  be  years  ago.  I  counted  74  in 
line.  Just  about  60  of  these  were  back- 
to-the-landers.  At  the  little  country  cem¬ 
etery — not  a  house  in  sight — we  had  fine 
exercise  from  the  two  school  districts’ 
children;  we  decorated  the  graves  of  the 
three  soldiers  there  and  the  Pastoral 
Parson  gave  a  short  talk.  I  did  not 
say  much  what  our  church  stood  for — 
somehow  I  thought  it  was  not  necessary. 
But  I  suggested  that  next  year  we  come 
prepared  to  decorate  the  mounds  of  those 
who  had  fought  in  the  battles  for  the 
Union,  and  besides,  why  not  all  those 
lying  there  who  had  fought  in  the  great 
battle  of  life  on  those  stony  hillsides 
round  about  and  in  that  pleasant  valley! 
And  I  prayed  that  there  might  be  peace 
between  nations,  and  peace  within  our 
borders  and  above  all,  peace  between  the 
homes  and  among  the  neighbors  of  that 
region  round  about,  that  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  helpfulness  might  be 
among  us,  with  this  coining  year. 

Before  Going  Home. — Then  we  went 
back  to  the  church  and  that  ice  cream 
was  got  out  again  and  the  women  vis¬ 
ited  about  women’s  things  as  I  told  you 
last  month,  and  the  men  and  I  talked 
about  the  new  County  Farm  Bureau,  and 
I  gave  out  bulletins  and  then  with  the 
shadows  lengthening  I  stood  in  the 
church  door  and  watched  them  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  woods,  across  the  bridge  and 
up  the  road,  every  child  with  a  cone 
brimming  with  ice  cream  in  its  hand — a 
parting  gift  from  the  white  church  by 


the  brook — a  token  of  the  spirit  of  that 
place. 

Sunday  And  Picnics. — “I  guess  we 
had  better  let  that  man  alone,”  said  a 
back-to-the-lander  to  his  wife  one  night 
as  he  put  the  eggs  on  the  kitchen  table 
and  began  to  wash  for  supper.  “I  have 
heard  more  about  that  missionary  fellow 
and  what  do  you  think?  lie  has  picnics 
on  Sunday.”  Sometime  after  that,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  above,  I  was  hurrying 
to  get  off  home,  but  stepped  round  to 
(he  side  door  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
new  family.  No  sooner  inside  than  I 
saw  the  “Poultry  Journal”  on  the  table 
and  then  the  interest  -began.  In  two  min¬ 
utes  we  were  out  to  the  yard  and  hen¬ 
house  together;  before  I  left,  in  just 
about  10  minutes  I  had  got  a 
market  for  20  dozen  eggs  for  him, 
had  given  the  address  of  the  place 
to  get  his  phosphate  and  what  kind 
to  get,  and  had  promised  to  bring 
him  seed  corn  on  the  next  trip  from  a 
good  woman  15  miles  over  the  hill,  and 
had  told  him  how  to  plant  it,  and  just  as 
I  was  rushing  out  of  the  gate  he  shouted, 
“Excuse  me  but  ain’t  you  the  minister 
that  comes  down  to  the  school  house?” 
I  confessed,  and  was  gone.  It  stormed 
so  badly  the  next  Sunday  I  never  did  get 
there,  but  this  man,  I  was  told,  waited 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  storm  for  me 
to  come.  I  saw  him  again  a  few  days  be¬ 


fore  my  next  monthly  trip  down  there  and 
1  said:  “We  are  all  coming  down  Sun¬ 
day  to  eat  our  dinner  on  the  rooks  by 

the  school  house.  You  and  Mrs. - come 

down  and  eat  with  us.”  I  little  expected 
to  see  him.  But  as  the  smoke  curled  up 
next  Sunday,  an  invitation  to  all  to  come 
and  dine  with  the  Pastoral  Parson  if 
they  wanted,  and  as  the  children  were 
rounding  the  corner  from  far  and  near, 
I  suddenly  saw  him  coming — with  a  bas¬ 
ket  on  his  arm.  I  had  two  good  broilers 
sputtering  on  the  coals  and  he  had  two 
more  with  him,  and  soon  his  good  Wife 
appeared  with  another  basket,  full  of  all 
good  things.  And  so  he  learned  that  the 
picnic  he  had  heard  about  was  nothing 
more  than  the  minister  eating  his  dinner 
at  the  school  house  or  the  church  with 
any  or  all,  be  it  few  or  many,  who 
chanced  along.  I  shall  never  forget  see¬ 
ing  a  girl  appear  that  same  Sunday  with 
a  huge  watermelon  clasped  tightly  in  her 
arms.  We  bring  anything  we  have  handy 
and  all  eat  each  other’s  food.  One  day 
at  that  same  place  a  real  tramp  came 
along.  He  immediately  joined  our  party 
and  had  his  fill.  After  dinner  we  all 
went  into  the  school  house  and  had  ser¬ 
vice.  Why  not  go  each  week  to  the  best 
house  in  the  neighborhood  for  dinner? 
Re  run  after  and  fussed  over,  and  wait- 
ed  on,  and  teaed  and  cigared  and  napped 
and  groomed  !  And  stalky  to  church  with 
the  swell  lady  of  the  neighborhood — -her 
husband  salting  cows  in  the  back  pas¬ 
ture.  No,  not  for  the  Pastoral  Parson. 
The  rocks  and  the  boys  and  the  lonely 
schoolhouse  and  a  good  half  chicken, 
seized  by  the  leg.  for  him. 

Young  Men  In  Church. — I  have  just 
read  the  result  of  the  investigation  of 


the  membership  of  91  country  churches, 
and  25  of  these  had  not  a  single  male 
member  under  21  years  of  age.  Is  there 
any  need  of  this?  While  writing  this, 
I  have  stopped  long  enough  to  attend 
to  a  young  fellow  who  has  driven  in  12 
miles  from  the  country.  Ilis  mother  is 
with  him.  I  sold  his  eggs  for  five  cents 
more  a  dozen  than  he  could  have  gotten, 
I  have  new  wheels  all  ready  for  his  ex¬ 
press  wagon,  and  saved  him  just  two  dol¬ 
lars  and  eighty  cents  on  them,  I  backed  a 
check  he  had  so  he  could  get  it  cashed  in 
town,  and  put  my  horse  in  his  wagon 
while  his  rests  in  the  barn.  lie  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  one  of  the  Pastoral  Parson’s  mis¬ 
sions.  and  two  younger  brothers  are  al¬ 
ways  at  church.  I  sold  the  eggs  in  a 
drugstore  and  one  of  the  clerks  there 
came  from  this  same  far  back  country. 
The  Pastoral  Parson  got  him  his  place. 
The  proprietor  tells  me  he  likes  him. 
“He  hasn’t  one  eye  on  the  sidewalk  to 
see  some  girl  go  by  and  the  other  asleep 
from  being  up  so  late  the  night  before,” 
were  his  very  words.  Who  will  respond 
to  sympathy  and  help  as  quickly  as  a 
boy  ? 

A  Cheerful  Thanksgiving.— Right 
in  line  with  our  cheerful  Sundays  on  the 
lonely  roads  is  our  annual  community 
Thanksgiving  Day.  We  have  had  it  for 
several  years  and  would  not  think  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  up.  We  have  service  in  the  church 
in  the  forenoon.  The  aroma  from  the 
heaps  of  good  things  in  the  front  room 
does  not  seem  to  mar  it  at  all!  Then 
comes  the  dinner  with  the  best  of  the 
fruits  of  our  harvest.  Just  what  we 
raise  ourselves  is  the  rule — nothing 
bought  from  outside.  After  dinner  a 


wonderful  football  game  over  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  We  play  the  soccer  ball,  and  Par¬ 
son  practically  always  has  the  ball 
tucked  away  in  the  wagon  somewhere. 
Such  a  good  visit  as  the  women  folks 
have  cleaning  up  after  dinner !  A  hand¬ 
out  all  round  as  they  start  home  does 
away  with  any  supper  or  more  work  for 
the  day.  Begin  to  talk  this  up  now  in 
your  country  church.  Never  mind  if 
some  say  they  cannot  come,  go  ahead 
and  have  it  and  they  will  plan  so  they 
can  come  another  year.  Next  time  I 
may  tell  you  about  a  big  community  ser¬ 
vice  and  dinner  we  are  planning  to  have 
in  a  district  school  house  in  a  section 
where  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of 
before. 


Who  Wants  a  Family? 

Following  our  plan  of  printing  each 
month  some  rather  unusual  farm  propo¬ 
sition,  we  give  the  following  for  June. 
Who  wants  a  family? 

I  want  to  tell  you  my  troubles.  The 
Hope  Farm  talks  and  mention  of  the 
“Redheads”  makes  me  know,  that  you 
are  not  one  of  “our  modern  men,”  who 
think  children  ought  to  be  chloroformed 
or  headed  up  in  a  barrel.  We  have  five 
boys  and  three  girls,  that  we  consider 
“valuable  property,”  in  spite  of  hard 
times.  We  are  very  anxious  to  find  a 
place  on  a  good  farm,  where  there  would 
be  work  for  all  of  us,  and  where  a  fair 
amount  of  pay  would  be  certain.  We 
have  thought  to  find  some  place  where 
a  city  family,  wanted  good  help  and  care¬ 
takers  for  a  farm  they  made  their  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  or  perhaps  an  elderly  couple 
with  no  boys,  but  a  good  farm  they  can¬ 
not  tend.  We  would  rent,  but  would  pre¬ 


fer  to  work  for  wages  for  awhile,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  capital.  We  have  a 
good  young  team,  which  we  want  to 
keep  if  possible. 

My  husband  is  an  experienced  farmer, 
and  a  good  stockman,  and  he  is  handy 
with  all  kinds  of  tools  and  machinery. 
One  thing  we  couldn’t  handle,  would  be 
a  dairy,  as  my  husband  “overmilked”  in 
the  Northwest,  before  we  came  here,  and 
ruined  his  hands  for  milking  and  an  ac¬ 
cident  to  one  of  the  oldest  boy’s  hands 
puts  him  out  as  a  milker,  but  does  not 
hinder  from  any  other  farm  work.  The 
oldest  boys  are  16  and  14,  and  can  do 
nearly  a  man’s  work  of  any  kind.  Our 
children  need  not  be  considered  a  draw¬ 
back,  except  as  the  usual  trouble  chil¬ 
dren  cause,  as  they  have  been  raised  to 
stay  at  home,  mind  their  own  business 
and  not  to  destroy,  as  a  positive  proof 
we  have  a  better  garden,  more  flowers, 
and  a  more  homelike  place  than  anywhere 
in  our  neighborhood.  Of  course  that 
does  not  mean  they  have  any  wings  start¬ 
ed.  They  are  only  healthy,  hearty,  mis¬ 
chievous,  everyday  children.  We  have 
out  a  crop  and  want  to  be  ready  to  make 
a  change  when  it  is  gathered.  We  have 
a  little  home  here  over  half  paid  for.  We 
are  sure  to  lose  it,  unless  we  can  make 
more  than  we  are  doing.  As  tobacco  is 
“the  crop”  here,  and  we  are  not  tobacco 
folks,  we  can  make  a  living  here,  but 
cannot  get  any  ahead  on  anything  else, 
as  when  you  work,  you  must  go  into 
competition  with  the  negro,  and  a  white 
man  cannot  do  it.  MRS.  J.  G.  u. 

Virginia. 


A  Birthday  Party. 

It  may  be  pleasant  to  other  people  to 
hear  of  our  “Birthday  Club.”  Condi¬ 
tions  are  not  the  same  in  all  localities, 
but  here,  in  our  neighborhood,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  farm  women  who  get 
out  much  in  a  social  way ;  and,  of  tin* 
remainder,  there  are  two  or  three  who 
almost  never  go  out.  One  day  after 
Christmas,  one  of  the  neighbors  remarked 
that  it  was  too  bad  we  never  “got  togeth¬ 
er”  at  anything,  unless  at  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  Christmas  tree ;  which,  this  last 
year  was  forbidden  by  the  Health  Board 
on  account  of  some  scarlet  fever  in  town, 
so  she  suggested  a  “Birthday  Club.”  and 
most  of  the  ladies,  who  were  invited  to, 
joined.  The  number  has  to  be  limited; 
as  no  one  of  us  can  easily  entertain 
more  than  12  or  15.  Each  member  en¬ 
tertains  the  others  on  her  birthday;  and, 
at  each  meeting,  the  members  pay  five 
cents,  each,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  a  gift,  not  exceeding  in  value  50 
cents,  for  the  member  who  entertains  the 
next  time.  At  the  first  “party,”  we 
elected  a  president  and  secretary,  but 
everything  is  informal.  Each  time  we 
also  elect  a  gift  committee  of  two.  In 
the  short  days  of  Winter,  the  first  hostess 
decided  that  dinner  would  be  best,  and 
a  chicken  pie  dinner  was  served  by  her; 
later,  there  have  been  social  afternoons 
with  “tea-parties,”  and,  at  one,  falling 
in  the  maple-sugar  season,  a  real  Ver¬ 
mont  sugar  party.  I  nearly  forgot  to 
say  that  each  one  carries  some  article 
of  food,  whatever  they  wish,  or  think  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  meal  served.  At  the 
sugar  party,  plain  doughnuts  and  eggs 
were  the  staples.  Though  there  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  one  “party,”  where  every 
member  was  present,  we  all  seem  to  enjoy 
them  so  much.  If  a  member  has  babies, 
they  can  “go  along,”  too,  and  those  who 
wish  to,  take  their  work,  and  we  have  a 
friendly,  social,  time.  A  man  once  said 
a  women’s  meeting  was  all  “giggle,  gab¬ 
ble,  gobble.”  I  guess  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  “gabbling,”  but  gossiping  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  favor.  A  picnic  has  been 
suggested  for  some  of  the  Summer  birth¬ 
days.  This  will  not  appeal  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  “stand  on  tiptoe,”  as  it  is 
simple,  which  is  why  it  is  so  successful. 

Vermont.  A. 


The  Singer. — Give  me  the  woman  who 
sings  at  her  work !  Mother  kept  the 
household  machinery  running  smoothly 
through  all  kinds  of  weather  with  bits 
of  song  dropped  in  here  and  there  for 
lubrication.  AVe  children  were  never  so 
happy  as  when  she  was  singing,  unless 
it  was  when  she  and  father  would  visit  us 
in  the  playhouse.  That  is  the  secret  of 
it  all— the  cheerful  heart.  It  conquers 
the  dreariest  tasks,  it  helps  over  the 
hardest  places,  it  puts  life  and  appeal 
into  the  lowliest  home. 

Sing! 


Happy  Days  for  Old  Rover. 


I.  M.  J. 
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Unseen  Fingers  at  Housework 


At  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
there  is  one  exhibit  called  an  electrified 
house.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibit  is  to 
show,  if  possible,  how  electricity  can  be 
made  to  act  as  cook,  maid,  laundress, 
hired  man,  and  half  a  dozen  other  ser¬ 
vants.  Therefore  every  appliance  known 
to  household  use  has  been  put  into  this 
house.  Unseen  hands  moved  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  electric  force  do  all  the  various 
household  tasks.  These  unseen  hands  lit¬ 
erally  work  the  wires  which  separate  the 
milk,  make  butter,  sweep,  dust,  cook, 
wash,  iron,  pump  water,  run  the  sewing 
machine,  and  heat  and  light  the  house. 
This  electric  house  -  is  a  marvel  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  convenience.  Of  course  very 
few  country  people  can  ever  hope  to  have 
such  a  house  fitted  up  in  this  complete 
manner,  and  yet  most  housekeepers  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  about  this  one. 
We  show  a  picture  of  the  kitchen  in  this 
electrified  house.  The  kitchen  is  the 
workshop  of  every  home,  and  in  it  elec- 


tite  for  more  rum.  I  have  never  seen  his 
advertisement  in  your  paper.  Would 
you  let  me  see  what  you  think  of  him? 
I  have  treated  a  friend  for  three  years 
with  the  Edward  .T.  Wood’s  B.  B.  treat¬ 
ment  for  drink  habit,  and  it  has  done 
the  friend  no  good  as  he  almost  lost  his 
life  when  off  on  one  of  his  sprees.  When 
he  returns  from  them  I  have  always  tried 
to  have  the  B.  B.  treatment  in  the  house 
so  if  I  think  he  wants  to  drink  and  is 
going  where  he  can  get  it  I  commence 
the  treatment.  And  now  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion :  It  gives  him  a  craving 
appetite  and  I  find  he  has  almost  always 
come  home  intoxicated  and  at  last  spends 
from  one  to  two  weeks  in  bed.  I  treated 
him  for  two  weeks  and  now  he  is  off  the 
Lord  only  knows  where.  So  let  me  give 
those  who  wish  to  treat  any  dear  one 
this  warning,  not  to  treat  with  this 
treatment,  but  try  to  get  them  into  some 
good  place  that  will  treat  and  cure. 

b.  L.  M. 

What  I  know  about  Edward  .T.  Woods 
is  what  anyone  may  know  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  write  “The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,”  535 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III.,  enclosing 
five  cents  and  asking  for  their  pamphlet 
on  Wood’s  cure  for  drunkenness.  The 
American  Medical  Association  is  doing 


Kitchen  of  the  Electrified  House  at  San  Francisco 


tricity  finds  its  greatest  field  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Here  we  have  an  electric  range. 
There  are  hot  plates,  a  broiler  and  an 
oven.  Push  a  button  with  your  finger 
and  any  one  or  all  of  these  hot  plates 
glow  with  heat.  Another  switch  and  the 
broiler  is  ready,  or  the  oven  is  quickly 
heated  to  any  desired  temperature  for 
your  pies  or  bread.  No  quarrel  over  the 
wood  box  here,  or  combat  between  the 
children  as  to  who  shall  bring  the  coal 
up  from  the  coal  bin.  The  hired  man 
does  not  growl  when  he  is  expected  to 
carry  out  the  ashes.  There  are  no  ashes, 
there  is  no  soot  and  no  fuel  in  sight. 
What  is  better,  even  while  the  stove  is 
glowing  with  heat,  the  kitchen  is  cool, 
as  little  if  any  heat  is  sent  out  into  the 
room.  There  is  always  hot  water  from 
an  electric  water  heater.  The  dish  wash¬ 
er,  driven  by  electricity  cleans  and  dries 
the  dishes  when  the  meal  is  over.  There 
need  be  no  unpleasant  odor  from  cabbage, 
turnips,  or  any  other  of  the  smell  pro¬ 
ducing  foods,  as  a  little  device  on  the 
range  with  a  fan  takes  all  these  odors 
away.  Then  there  is  a  refrigerator  light¬ 
ed  and  cooled  by  electricity ;  and  the  ice 
cream  freezer  is  driven  by  electric  pow¬ 
er.  Not  only  the  kitchen,  but  the  bed¬ 
room.  the  dining-room,  the  laundry,  every 
room  in  (lie  house  is  wired  so  that  these 
unseen  fingers  reach  in  and  do  the  work ; 
in  fact  the  marvels  of  electricity  are  per¬ 
haps  more  finely  illustrated  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  household  work  than  in  any 
other  line  of  industry.  It  is  true,  as  we 
have  stated,  that  few  farm  homes  can 
hope  to  have  all  the  blessings  which  may 
be  carried  into  it  by  these  strong  unseen 
fingers,  and  yet  throughout  all  our  hill 
country  thousands  of  brooks  and  rivers 
are  running  down  the  hills  lazily  wasting 
their  power,  when  if  they  could  be  har¬ 
nessed  and  put  at  work,  they  could  send 
these  strong  fingers  into  many  a  farm 
home  where  they  would  work  ceaselessly 
and  willingly  through  every  hour  of  the 
year  to  relieve  the  women  folks  and 
bring  marvelous  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences  into  the  home. 


Cures  for  the  Liquor  Habit. 

What  do  you  know  about  Edward  J. 
Woods?  He  claims  to  cure  drunkenness. 
I  have  tried  his  treatment  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
instead  of  its  curing  it  causes  an  appe¬ 


most  valuable  work  in  analyzing  the  most 
prominent  of  the  fake  “cures”  and  pub¬ 
lishing  their  findings,  both  in  their  jour¬ 
nal  and  in  pamphlet  form,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  public. 

It  seems  that  Woods  also  operates  un¬ 
der  the  name,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Webb.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  that  besides  his  drink 
cure,  he  has  one  for  the  tobacco  habit, 
one  for  baldness,  and  a  preparation  for 
taking  the  kink  out  of  a  colored  person’s 
hair.  The  analysis  of  his  drink  cure  re¬ 
veals  its  composition,  but  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  immaterial.  Like  all  fake  cures, 
it  contains  absolutely  nothing  that  could 
by  any  possibility  cure  the  disorder  for 
which  it  is  sold ;  neither  is  it  expected 
to ;  it  isn’t  advertised  and  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  anyone,  not  even  of 
his  credulity.  It  is  sold  because  fat¬ 
tening  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others  has 
been  a  safe  and  lucrative  business;  lucra¬ 
tive,  not  only  to  the  “curer,”  but  also  to 
their  allies,  the  publishers  of  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  It  isn’t  worth  while  to 
discuss  this  particular  “cure”  at  length  ; 
it  is  only  one  of  the  class  to  which  con¬ 
sumption  cures,  cancer  cures,  anti-fat 
remedies,  kidney  cures,  nerve  restorers, 
etc.,  etc.,  belong.  They  are  all  alike ; 
if  you  see  a  cure  for  any  disorder  adver¬ 
tised  in  public  print,  no  matter  how 
high,  or  how  low,  the  supposed  moral 
standing  of  the  journal  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears,  you  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  the  “cure”  is  fraudulent. 

Not  only  has  medical  quackery  been 
very  profitable,  financially,  it  has  also 
been  very  safe,  though  now  the  public 
conscience  is  gradually  awakening  to  the 
enormity  and  extent  of  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  medical  quacks  and  laws  are 
being  passed  and  enforced  that  will  ul¬ 
timately  strangle  the  curse.  Medical 
quackery  is  safe  because  its  dupes  are 
practically  always  financially  unable  to 
prosecute  those  who  have  swindled  them, 
and,  in  many  cases,  as  in  those  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  the  victims  have  as  little  desire 
as  they  have  financial  ability  to  publish 
abroad  their  misfortunes.  Human  cre¬ 
dulity  will  probably  never  cease  to  exist 
but  the  divine  conscience  in  man  will 
some  day  blot  out  the  iniquities  which 
those  without  human  feeling  now  perpe¬ 
trate  against  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the 
suffering.  m.  b.  d. 
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Or  will  be  sent  with  your  own 
renewal  for  one  year  for  $1.50 


This  Great  A.  &  J.  Kitchen  Set 


Handies  Square  Ebony  Finish.  Each  article  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  are  strong,  durable,  simple  and  sanitary  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
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\JOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(  One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.  ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  he  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
ef  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lamb  and  Wool  Clubs  in  Tennessee. 

Bulletin  No.  110  of  the  Tennessee  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Knoxville,  is  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  sheep  and  lamb  produc¬ 
tion  of  1914.  It  is  a  very  good  state¬ 
ment  of  the  sheep  business  as  carried  on 
throughout  Tennessee.  Especially  in  the 
mountain  region,  sheep  pay  well,  or  at 
least  have  paid  well  in  the  past.  The 
quality  has  not  been  high  in  most  places. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  improve 
the  sheep,  and  also  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
dustry  generally.  One  interesting  thing 
about  the  Tennessee  sheep  business  is 
the  fact  that  clubs  for  selling  lambs  and 
wool  have  been  organized  in  a  number 
of  communities.  In  one  case  such  a 
club  has  been  running  more  than  30 
years,  and  the  members  have  always  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  prices  for  their  lambs 
and  wool. 

The  operation  of  these  clubs  is  quite 
simple.  The  members  wait  until  all 
their  wool  is  clipped,  then  they  decide 
upon  the  date  for  what  they  call  wool 
day,  and  their  secretary  notifies  buyers 
that  the  wool  and  lambs  will  be  offered 
for  sale  on  certain  definite  dates.  When 
wool  day  comes  the  farmers  bring  their 
wool  to  the  town.  It  is  graded  and 


Dear  Sir: — 

The - Wool  and  Lamb  Club  will 

sell  wool  May  21,  1914.  Three  Grades. 
First — Clear.  Second — Slightly  burred. 
Third — Heavy  burred.  All  grades  to  be 
clear  of  tags.  Bids  close  1:30  P.  M. 
day  of  sale. 

First  Lamb  Day,  Tuesday,  June  9. 
Three  grades.  First — 55  pounds  and  up, 
fat.  Second — Over  50  pounds  and 
medium  flesh.  Third — Culls,  any  weight. 
Bids  close  1 :30  day  of  sale. 

Second  Lamb  Day,  Tuesday,  July  7. 
Three  grades.  First — 60  pounds  and 
up,  fat.  Second — 50  to  60  pounds,  fat. 
Third — Culls.  Bids  close  1 :30  P.  M.  day 
of  sale. 

Right  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all 
bids. 

-  Sec. 

- ,Tenn. 

Telephone - 

- .  Pres. 


Card  Issued  by  Lamb  and  Wool  Club. 

weighed  by  a  committee  of  their  own  se¬ 
lection,  taken  from  members  of  their 
own  club,  so  that  the  work  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  After  being  graded  and  weighed 
the  wool  is  put  into  a  car.  Bids  from 
buyers  are  opened,  and  if  they  are  satis¬ 
factory  the  highest  bidder  gets  the  entire 
lot.  If  these  bids  are  not  satisfactory 
the  farmers  ship,  themselves,  as  they  see 
fit.  Some  of  these  clubs  handle  10.000 
pounds  or  more  of  wool,  and  always  ob¬ 
tain  the  top  price  in  this  way.  Through 
cooperative  work  these  clubs  have  gained 
a  reputation  for  careful  sorting  and  tag¬ 
ging  of  their  wool.  Buyers  are  glad  to 
get  it,  and  of  course  they  know  that  they 
can  pick  up  a  good  bunch  of  wool  at 
any  time.  Barely  10%  of  the  wool  thus 
offered  would  grade  as  No.  2,  ana  as  a 
rule  there  is  no  No.  3.  At  one  of  these 
clubs  a  farmer  brought  a  small  quantity 
of  No.  3  wool,  but  he  was  asked  to 
sell  it  somewhere  else,  as  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  realized  that  their  reputation  was 
the  best  asset  they  had,  both  for  at¬ 
tracting  buyers  and  also  for  obtaining 
fair  prices. 

The  lambs  handled  by  these  clubs  are 
sold  in  much  the  same  way.  On  wool 
day  the  secretary  of  the  club  finds  out 
as  well  as  he  can  how  many  lambs  will 
be  sold,  and  when  they  can  get  a  car¬ 
load  ready.  With  this  information  the  sec¬ 
retary  notifies  the  buyers  the  same  as 
he  would  when  the  wool  is  offered  for 
sale.  The  club  continues  to  have  lamb 
days  until  all  the  lamb  crop  is  sold.  Buy¬ 
ers  like  to  attend,  because  they  have  a 
chance  to  look  over  a  large  number  of 
lambs,  and  can  make  selections  to  suit 
themselves.  The  accompanying  picture 
shows  the  card  which  is  sent  out  by  one 
of  these  lamb  clubs  whenever  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  either  lambs  or  wool  to  sell, 
and  this  cooperative  work  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  by  attracting  business  to  the 


community,  and  enabling  the  growers  to 
obtain  a  fairer  price  for  what  they  have 
to  sell. 


Holstein-Fresian  Breeders’  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Breeders  of  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Country  Club  at  Lake  Aquilla,  O.,  June 
5.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  talk  on 
Ilolsteins,  visiting,  and  dinner  was 
served  to  those  who  wished,  at  the  club 
house,  but  many  preferred  to  eat  in  the 
shade  of  the  splendid  maples  under  the 
perfect  June  sky.  The  report  of  the 
annual  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  meet¬ 
ing  of  America  was  given,  interspersed 
by  interesting  readings  and  fine  music. 
F.  L.  Allen,  Geauga  County’s  Farm 
Agent,  gave  an  interesting  talk,  and 
urged  farmers  to  use  stationery  advertis¬ 
ing  the  section  in  which  we  live,  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  work.  The  subject  of 
the  boys’  judging  contest  at  the  coming 
county  fair  was  also  presented.  D.  I). 
Akin  of  Flint,  Mich.,  president  of  the 
IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders  of  America 
was  present  and  delivered  a  fine  address. 
Mr.  Akin  stated  that  during  the  past 
year  over  13,050  members  were  admitted 
to  the  association  which  was  more  than 
the  total  of  any  other  breeders’  associa¬ 
tion  membership.  lie  also  touched  on 
the  subject  of  the  great  and  world-re¬ 
nowned  cows  developed  here  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve,  and  on  the  lack  of  efficiency 
which  is  apparent  on  many  farms;  that 
a  system  of  work  would  cut  off  many 
of  the  farmer’s  long  hours,  as  well  as 
it  should  also  work  out  in  the  same  way 
in  the  house.  He  said  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  would  see  wonderful  power  and  la¬ 
bor-saving  from  the  gas  engines  and 
their  uses  would  be  almost  beyond  be¬ 
lief.  MRS.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 


Guernsey  Cows  Make  Good  Records. 

In  studying  the  records  which  come 
into  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
office  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note 
the  trend  which  they  are  taking  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  gradually  widening  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  average  and  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  breed. 

A  bunch  of  cards  containing  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  last  57  records  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  contain  some  interesting  and  sig¬ 
nificant  facts.  Of  this  number  15  were 
for  heifers  who  had  just  completed  their 
first  lactation  period.  Three  of  these 
heifers  produced  over  500  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.  their  records  being  587.00,  565.98 
and  515.52  pounds  of  fat  respectively. 

Of  the  42  records  representing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cows  who  have  had  more  than 
one  calf : 

2  are  for  over  800  pounds  of  fat. 

4  are  between  700  and  800. 

3  are  between  600  and  700. 

12  are  between  500  and  600. 

16  are  between  400  and  500. 

5  are  between  350  and  400. 

The  two  cows  who  produced  over  800 
p  -unds  of  fat  each  have  two  previous 
official  records.  One  cow’s  breeding  and 
production  record  is  as  follows;  Born  in 
1906  she  calved  in  1908  and  produced 
during  the  year  on  official  test  428  pounds 
of  fat.  Further  calves  from  this  cow  are 
registered  in  1909,  1910  and  1911  when 
she  was  again  entered  in  tin*  official  test¬ 
ing  work  and  produced  526.83  pounds  of 
fat.  She  calved  again  early  in  1913  and 
again  in  1914,  when  she  was  entered  for 
her  third  record,  just  completed,  of  14.- 
671.4  pounds  of  milk  and  815.44  pounds 
of  fat. 

The  other  cow  who  produced  over  800 
pounds  of  fat  finished  recently  also,  her 
record  being  16,507.10  pounds  of  milk 
and  867.89  pounds  of  fat.  She  was  also 
born  in  1906  and  calved  in  1908,  produc¬ 
ing  that  year  on  official  test  594  pounds 
of  fat.  She  calved  regularly  in  1910. 
1911  and  1912.  and  in  the  last  year  men¬ 
tioned  was  again  put  on  official  test  when 
she  nrodueed  714.60  pounds  of  fat.  com¬ 
pleting  her  record  in  August,  1913.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  she  calved 
again  and  was  again  put  on  test  when 
she  produced  her  last  record  mentioned 
above  of  867.89  pounds  of  fat. 

The  average  of  the  entire  57  records  is 
505.30  pounds  of  butterfat.  while  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  breed  is  434.33.  The  im¬ 
petus  which  advanced  register  testing 
seems  to  have  received  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  feeding  would  indicate  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  breed  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  brought  out  and  the  average 
production  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  at 
a  faster  rate  in  the  future  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  This  is  but  another 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
Guernsey  cow  to  make  good  under  fire. 


KRESO  Dl  P  m 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


A 

Sore 

Horse 


is  a 


Sick  Horse 


Keep  your  stock  fit.  Get  rid  of 
sore  shoulders,  collar  and  har¬ 
ness  ruhs,  crack  heel  and  cuts 
and  bruises. 

QUKRON  will  heal  while  the 
horse  is  working.  No  layoffs— 
no  lost  time. 

30  Day9  Trial.  Send  50c  for  a 
generous  package.  Try  it.  If 
it  doesn’t  satisfy  send  it  back— 
we’ll  return  your  money. 

THE  QUERON  PRODUCTS  CO. 

302  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  IJOG  SPAVIN, FUFF  or  THOKOUGUPIN, 
hut 


ABSORBine 

A*  TRADE  MARK  REG.ILS.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Goitres. 
Wens,  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  $1.00  and  82.00 
a  outtlc  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  83  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL1 


In  use 
over 


HEAVEfm 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free  _ 

?3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monoj 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4B1  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  Established;iS97.  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

03  LOUIS  ST.,  GRAM)  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

A  A  fm  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

mM  jM  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running 
Up  M  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 

~  miiig,  durable.  Guaranteed 

.  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

’  per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larpor  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  ”direct-from-factory”  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  Bave  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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NO  MIXING  ^iO  BOTHER 

At  last  the  dairyman  can  get  the  feed  he  has 
long  wanted  a  Ready  Ration — to  be  used 
right  out  of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or 
bother— made  of  honest  ingredients  that  are 
just  right,  without  any  adulterants,  fillers  or 
other  rubbish. 


is  compounded  to  produce  results— it  is  made 
of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt— that’s  all. 
Properly  blended,  thoroughly  mixed  to  pro- 

Iduce  lots  of  milk— good  milk  and  keep  your 
cows  healthy.  Sold  on  a  plan  of  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  LARRO  agents  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Write  us  if  none  near  you.  (43) 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  643Gm«pie  bm,„  Detroit,  Mich. 


Keep  your  hogs  from  being  tormented 
by  insect  pests,  by  using  Creonoid. 


Spray  the  rubbing  posts,  sleeping  quarters, 
feeding  trough  and  swill  troughs  with  this 
powerful  coal  tar  antiseptic.  Also  ideal  in 
hen  house  and  as  cow  spray. 

At  most  dealers 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 
Cleveland  Kansas  City  Seattle  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Salt  Lake  City  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 

Birmingham 


THE 


ANIMALS* 

FRIEND 


For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  of  animals 
—in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  n  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow 
in  a  single  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  in  keeping  animals  from  irritating  sores  by  rubbing  or 
stamping.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

^  OF?1  of  JIIl*sinfdppI  Kiver)  will  bring 

^  |  you  enough  Shoo- Fly  to  protect  10  cows  - 

I  weeks,  also  our  3  tube  gravity  *  prayer. 

I  KXl’KESS  PKKI'A ID.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory . 
A  Name  Express  Office.  ,  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phils, 


The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHION’S 

Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them— in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  tide  en¬ 
trance.  Lab  li  bolds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  Kent!  yon  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Keen  (’arriers,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

ISO- TO  Main  St.  -  -  Attica.  N.  Y.  J 


For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions 
or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions. 


FARM  TOOL  AND  KNIFE  SETS 


Cocobolo  Handle,  3%  in.  long;  brass 
lining  and  rivets;  German  silver  bolster: 
set  contains  one  Knife,  3%  in.  blade; 
one  Chisel,  3^4  in. ;  large  Screw  Driver, 
314  in.,  and  small  Screw  Driver,  2%  in. ; 
double  and  single  Cut  File,  Sty  in. ;  one 
Saw,  3%  in.,  and  one  Combination 
Scratch  Awl,  Punch  or  Reamer ;  all 
made  from  best  Tool  Steel.  One  tool 
can  be  immediately  substituted  for  an¬ 
other — and  each  tool  is  firmly  set  in  the 
handle.  Each  kit  is  enclosed  in  strong 
Russet  Leather  Pouch,  which  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  carried  in  pocket.  Every  farm  home 
should  have  one  of  these  sets. 
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The  Turkey  Buzzard 


It  is  recognized  that  about  all  diseases 
and  ills,  and  surely  all  plagues  and  epi¬ 
demics,  are  caused  by  specific  micro¬ 
organisms  sometimes  called  germs,  or 
correctly,  bacteria,  especially  the  patho¬ 
genic  bacteria — single  cell,  transparent, 
floating  bits  of  plant  life,  capable  of 
quick  multiplication  in  the  media  of  liv¬ 
ing  flesh  just  suited,  you  may  say,  for 
their  growth,  food,  shelter  and  pleasure — • 
their  round  of  life  in  existence  and  pro¬ 
pagation.  They  clog  the  organs  of  the 
animal  system.  They  are  approximately, 
internal  feeding  parasites,  and  again  act¬ 
ing  almost  like  caustic  chemicals,  they 
inflame,  and  they  break  up  and  eat  up 
tissue,  bone  and  blood. 

There  are  also  other  disease-causing 
germs,  protozoa,  very  like  the  former, 
but  single  cell,  motile  animal  life,  more 
active  internal  parasites  operating  the 
same  kind  of  despoilment  and  fatal  epi¬ 
demics,  and  they  are  bound  by  the  same 
limitation  of  inability  to  spread,  dissem¬ 
inate  directly.  These  disease-causing  or¬ 
ganisms  cannot  spread  from  epidemic  dis¬ 
trict  to  district,  or  from  sick  man,  or 
from  sick  animal  onwards,  by  their  own 
volition,  by  creeping  or  flying,  nor,  by 
floating  fissions  of  themselves  or  spores, 
eggs,  or  seeds  on  the  atmosphere  or  on 
the  breath,  or  in  fog,  murky  air  or  mias¬ 
ma.  The  sick  must  carry  it  to  another 
by  contracting,  directly  start  up  the  in¬ 
fectious  contagious  disease,  or  indirect¬ 
ly  by  fomites,  by  anything  cast  out  or  off 
the  sick  body.  So  disease,  or  really  the 
spread  of  special  bacteria  which  causes 
each  disease  is  accomplished  by  being 
water-borne,  fly-borne,  mud-borne,  food- 
borne  or  bedding,  clothing,  fodder,  wag¬ 
on,  dog,  or  bird-borne.  Hence  the  mod¬ 
ern  germicidal  fumigation  or  spraying 
and  intelligent  quarantine,  checks  and 
stamps  out  epidemics. 

In  the  present  quarantine  methods  ef¬ 
fectually  annihilating  the  recent  out¬ 
breaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the 
usual  measures  of  killing  all  diseased  and 
contaminated  cattle  and  swine,  was  fore¬ 
most,  but  some  poultry  and  all  doves 
were  slaughtered  as  well,  and  crows  are 
marked  as  a  danger  in  dissemination. 
This  1914  epidemic  in  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  originated  in  one  instance 
from  contagion  derived  from  the  south 
temperate  zone,  and  in  another  around 
the  Mexican  boundary,  where  during  last 
year  300,000  cattle  were  driven  over  to 
this  side.  This  vast  region  of  South 
and  Central  Ainei’ica  and  Mexico  is  the 
habitat,  the  home  of  species  of  vultures 
and  buzzards-;  and  as  the  “ubiquitous 
and  necessary  (?)  turkey  buzzard”  is 
freely  allowed  to  be  the  common  sca¬ 
venger  there,  without  let  or  hindrance,  it 
is  self  announced  that  cattle  diseases  are 
buzzard-borne  for  wide  infection  any 
year.  These  birds  are  protected  in  flight 
from  distant  ranges  and  haciendas,  across 
mountains  and  llanos,  whereby  they  can 
bring  the  contagion  so  that  the  source 
of  an  outbreak  is  unknown,  and  quaran¬ 
tine  cannot  be  kept,  even  though  informa¬ 
tion  and  usual  regulations  be  sufficient. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  there,  is  a 
menace  to  cattle  raisers  here.  Cow  hides 
from  Argentina  were  being  worked  up 
in  a  Michigan  tannery.  Fattening  swine 
had  access  to  the  refuse,  and  became  in¬ 
fected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
sale  of  this  drove  of  hogs  in  the  Chicago 
stock  yards  spread  abundance  of  infec¬ 
tion  in  cars  and  yards,  quickly  trans¬ 
mitted  further  away  in  numerous  States, 
where  cattle  passed  thereto  from  the 
yards.  The  presence  of  the  disease  seems 
to  have  at  first  escaped  the  attention  of 
inspectors,  but  so  it  was  in  Europe  a 
few  years  ago,  when  a  million  animals 
died  or  were  condemned. 

A  complete  quarantine  is  a  drastic 
one.  Carelessness,  ignorance,  protection 
of  pets,  birds  or  animals,  or  favorite 
stock  must  not  interfere.  With  the 
knowledge  of  today  in  full  operation,  the 
plagues  and  black  death  of  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  when  a  quarter  of  the  human 
race  and  almost  all  domestic  animals  per¬ 
ished  in  Europe,  could  have  been  averted. 
The  people  then  were  helpless,  supposing 
it  was  a  coup  de  ciel,  a  stroke  from 
heaven,  a  power  of  the  air.  And  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  buzzards  and  birds  of  the 
air  did  help  along  the  spread  of  pestil¬ 
ence  there. 

But  what  about  the  danger  now,  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico?  The  crow 


is  protected  and  in  the  Southern  States 
the  turkey  buzzard  is  protected,  although 
some  States  have  reversed  that  policy. 
I  believe,  notably  South  Carolina,  where 
in  Charleston,  black  vultures  were  so 
plenty  and  bold  they  stole  meat  from 
the  butchers’  stalls.  In  the  Southwest  I  had 
charge  of  the  reduction  of  about  every¬ 
thing  brought  out  of  the  city  for  them, 
and  they  met  the  wagons  on  the  road. 
In  Mexico  in  times  of  peace  I  saw.  them 
have  full  license  in  the  streets  of  every 
town,  for  everything  castoff,  right  there, 
including  dead  rats,  cats,  and  dogs.  In 
time  of  war  and  starvation  it  is  a  horror. 
Here  is  a  realistic  letter  about  the  turkey 
buzzard  in  Vera  Cruz,  by  an  English 
traveler,  written  a  little  over  six  years 
ago.  So  it  may  be  guessed  what  the 
needs  in  sanitation  were,  when  Uncle 
Sam’s  boys  in  blue  cleaned  up  and  civil¬ 
ized  that  city  last  year.  Every  Mexican 
traveler  knows  that  Uncle  Sam  is  need¬ 
ed  in  every  place  there. 

The  last  few  years  have  made  a  world 
of  difference  to  Vera  Cruz.  A  decade 
back  for  three-quarters  of  the  year  it 
was  plague-ridden.  Today,  comparative¬ 
ly,  it  is  growing  into  a  health  resort. 
Even  now  sanitation  is  embryonic.  But 
the  gods  have  been  good  to  this  evil  lit¬ 
tle  town.  For  there  are  armies  of  unpaid 
scavengers  who  parade  the  streets,  doing 
their  work  so  silently  and  so  perfectly 
that  the  municipality  has  passed  a  law 
by  which  an  injury  to  one  of  them  is  a 
special  crime  and  misdemeanor,  heavily 
fined.  These  are  the  Zopilotes,  as  the 
Mexicans  call  the  American  turkey- 
buzzards — to  kill  one  of  which  costs  the 
murderer  at  least  five  dollars.  Cadet 
branch  of  the  vulture  family,  in  their 
skinny  bald  heads,  their  rusty  black 
moth-eaten  feathers,  their  great  splotchy 
feet,  their  torn  and  ragged  wings,  hang¬ 
ing  loose  and  low,  Nature  has  given  them 
just  the  dress  becoming  such  birds  of  hell. 
No !  You  did  not  believe  birds  could  be 
so  ugly,  birds  could  have  such  hateful 
eyes,  such  splay  feet,  such  blotchy  beaks. 
They  are  everywhere;  they  perch  on  the 
cathedral  towers,  on  the  balconies  of 
houses ;  they  ride  on  the  dust-carts,  fight 
for  the  unspeakable  in  the  gutters,  tear 
at  the  rotting  fish-head,  and  settle  in 
scores  around  the  carcase  of  a  dog.  A 
score  of  them  amble  in  front  of  you  on 
the  pavement,  and  hop  their  ungainly, 
sidewise  hops  as  you  spurn  them,  verita¬ 
ble  birds  of  Beelzebub,  Lord  of  Flies. 
But  Vera  Cruz  has  good  reason  to  thank 
heaven  for  her  flying  dust  bins,  and  as 
they  peer  sideways  at  you  out  of  their 
blinking  rheumous  eyes  they  seem  to 
know  it.  “We  don’t  fear  you  passerby.” 
You  could  imagine  them  saying  (though 
one  of  the  uncanniest  facts  about  these 
awful  birds  is  that  they  have  no  cry; 
they  are  as  silent  as  the  dead  they  filch 
and  feast  on).  “We  are  an  essential 
part  of  this  earth-hell ;  we  are  the  devil’s 
bailiffs.”  You  see  the  birds  in  other 
Mexican  towns  and  cities;  you  see  them 
in  Yucatan  perched  on  the  walls  of  ha¬ 
ciendas  or  in  the  woods  wrenching  at  the 
hide  of  a  rotting  cow,  but  they  never 
seem  to  personify  evil  as  at  Vera  Cruz. 
And  there  is  evil  there!  There  is  vice  in 
the  air.  Round  the  town  clings  an  in¬ 
describable  haunting  sense  of  sin — sin 
which  is  swinish  and  foul — not  the  daz¬ 
zling  vice  of  a  Semiramis  court,  but  a 
drink-sodden  fetid  sin  clinging  to  the 
town  like  the  noisome  smell  of  a  charnel 
house.  Not  that  you  see  it.  “There 
ain’t  no  Ten  Commandments”  at  Vera 
Cruz,  but  you  don’t  see  them  broken ; 
you  simply  feel  they  don’t  exist.  Per¬ 
haps  we  do  the  “the  New  City  of  the 
True  Cross”  injustice.  We  simply  re¬ 
cord  our  impressions.  “Peradventure 
there  be  seven  good  men  in  Vera  Cruz.” 
Thei'e  are  probably  many  score  more, 
but  one  cannot  help  wishing  the  streets 
did  not  smell  so  rancid,  and  the  buzzards 
were  thereby  less  in  evidence. 

Thus  ends  Channing  Arnold’s  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  the  turkey  buzzard,  and  its 
habits,  and  of  conditions — far  above  the 
worst.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  the  con¬ 
stant  danger  associated  with  these  birds 
as  cattle  plague  carriers. 

New  York.  w.  L.  devereaux. 


Experience  In  Butter-Making. — I 
get  many  praises  for  my  butter  and  wish 
I  had  many  more  pounds  to  sell.  I  let 
the  last  cream  in  the  cream  bowl  get  36 
hours  old.  I  let  my  cream  reach  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  degrees.  One  gets  more 
butter  and  it  comes  quicker.  It  comes 
soft,  but  drain  the  buttermilk  out  and 
let  butter  stand  in  cold  water  about  10 
minutes.  After  working  out  the  butter¬ 
milk  I  put  to  every  pound  of  butter  1% 
ounce  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar.  The  sugar  takes  out  the 
raw  taste  that  the  salt  gives.  A  dairy 
thermometer  pay  in  many  ways. 

A.  E.  w. 


Pat,  who  was  left-handed,  was  being 
sworn  in  as  a  witness  in  the  west  side 
court  of  Denver,  Colo.  “Hold  up  your 
right  hand,”  said  the  judge.  Up  went 
Pat’s  left  hand.  “Hold  up  your  right 
hand,”  commanded  the  judge,  sternly. 
“Sure  and  I  am,  yer  honor,”  declared 
Pat.  “Me  right  hand’s  on  me  left-hand 
side.” — The  Advance. 


[  DAIRY  CATTXjE 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Belt  Phone  14.  F.  S. 


Cpot  Farm  Holsteins 

L  f  7  registered  lieifer  calves,  1  to  7  months  old, 
2  from  20-lb.  dams,  1  from  16-lb.  heifer.  Bal¬ 
ance  from  well-bred  dams,  from  A.  R.  O.  sires. 
Price,  $700.  10  registered  bull  calves,  1  to  6 

months  old,  $35  to  $00  each.  25  registered  cows. 
10  of  them  A.  R.  (). — $150  up.  12  high-grade  year¬ 
lings,  12  2-year  olds,  4  cows,  *40  a  head  for  the  lot, 
%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each.  Ex¬ 
press  paid  to  your  station  in  lots  of  5  of  the  calves. 
REAGAN  BROS.,  -  Tully,  N.  Y. 


26  pounds  of  Butter 

in  seven  days 

is  the  average  of  dam  and  sire's  dam  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull  calf  which  I  will  sell  for  $100.  Calf  is 
five  months  old,  splendid  form,  nicely  marked,  and 
warranted  to  please.  Others  all  the  way  down  to  $25. 

LAUREL  FARM 

J.  Grant  Morse,  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cows 

for  sale  to  settle  estate  of  Irvin  F.  Wilcox,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.Y.  Ages  as  follows:  One.  8-y rs.;  two,  7-yre. ; 
one,  6-yrs.;  one,5-yrs.:  six,4-yrs.:  five,3-yrs  •  two, 
2-yrs.  Milking  now  or  due  to  freshen.  Also  8  neifer 
calves  and  three  bull  calves.  Description,  photos, 

Sedigrees  and  prices  on  request, 
tobert  E.  Wilcox,  Court  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  ^ViZif: 

Most  productive  blood  lines.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
BULL  CALVES 

seven  months  old.  Sire,  Changeling 
Abberkerk  Prince,  a  butter-fat  bull,  A.  R. 

O.  dams.  Send  for  prices  and  pedigroes. 

C.  M.  ROYCE,  -  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21,  1914 ;  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  R.  O.  heifer,  tine  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $200.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y- 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  F.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Service  Bell^K»a",JS>^iaKK 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  yon  arc  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  f&iUZ 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  .N.Y, 


READY  FOR  QFRUIftF-pRICES  575  00  ,oS150  00 

ncHui  run  otnwiuc  Registere(1Holsteinan(1 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GAIES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliitteiianao,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

12  to  14  months  old;  ready  for  service.  They  are  all 
out  of  A.  It.  Cows  and  are  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
Prices  011  request.  Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bullst,,,"*;3 

Mashor’sISequel:  dams,  qualifying  for  Advanced 
Register.  H.  KELLOGG,  Derby,  New  York 


FOR  PRODUCTION -K.?.",, 

calves 

sires. 


NOT  D0WN- 

Jersey  bull 
only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensiiaw  Bldo-.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOB  C A I  F  Registered  JERSEY  li U LI.,  7  months 
IVMI  OH  LL  old,  by  Karnacks  Noble  ex.  Meadow 
Queen  of  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

Effingham  Lawrence,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

H onsES 

BERCHER0N  STALLIONS — Our  hobby  is  quality  Buy 
■  from  farmers.  S.Schoonmaker, Gardiner, N.Y. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  arc  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  M.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  ANI)  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W .  GREEN,  -  Middle  field,  Ohio 

FOB  F~Hraft  colts,  3  years  old,  well  broke. 

■  vn  Weight  1,300  to  1,500.  Mares,  $75.00 

up.  W.  M.  WOODWORTH,  Cortland,  Ohio 

For  Sale — A  Pair  of  Grade  Percheron  Mares 

Weigh,  2800;  7and8years  old.  Sound,  kind  and  true. 

THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  RichmondvUle,  N.Y. 

S  jEX  EE3? 

Black  Faced  Highland  Sheep  for  Sale 

Aged  ewes  and  spring  lambs.  Inquire  of  JOHN  C. 
GALVIN,  Manager,  Netherwood  Farm,  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. 

sale— 25  Registered  Hampshire  Ewes,  40  Lambs 

very  fine,  heavy  youngewes.  Some  State  Fair  Win¬ 
ners.  G.  BRONDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  Oranoe  Co.,  N  Y. 

T 11  n  iQ  Ramqfnr^alp  ^  ho  Mule  foot  Figs.  W  rite 

1  unis  l\ams  lor  oaie  fo).  bookiet  of  information  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

|  SWINE 

mmnn  DlflQ— $16  pair.  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 

uunuu  riuo  Eggs,$l  .50  set.  S.  Weeks.  DeGraff.  0, 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

OIIELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DCROCS 

Pigs  of  botli  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  It  ARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Berkshires,  both  sexes.  Holstein  Bull,  5 
*  months  old.  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1  for  15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LINGOHOCKEN  FARMS.  Wycombe.  Pi. 

Rgrbohira  Piero— Choice  ones  at  a  modernte  price. 
DBIRSIIlie  n&3  Also  a  few  service  boars  and  bred 
sows.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fann‘Ks&. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  •  Woodrow”.  Broad  Axe.  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  ns  to  William  Riis, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
live  pigs,  their  first  litters;  after  being  on  shipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling  9,000  miles.  Selected  boars 
and  bred  SOWS  for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harptinliug.  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 

FOR  SALE  0.1.  C.  BOAR 

“  Henry  ”  No.  41552,  farrowed  July  29,  1913.  In  good 
condition.  Price,  F.  O.  B.  station,  $35. 

C.  E.  HAILEY,  -  R.  3,  Canaan,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE— Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Boars 

from  two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding. 
Excellent  individuals.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write 

for  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

f  Dogs  and  3*,ex*x*©tisi 

REGISTERED  AIREDALES 

The  standard  American  dog.  Highest,  grade  only. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed.  Prices,  $18  to  $30.  Semi 
for  circular.  HI  RCH  FARMS,  Three  Tuna,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  Airedale  Puppies 

H.  E.  SMITH,  -  E.  Cliarlemont,  Mass. 

Mou#fnimHlailf|-st-Berllard*  Fox  Terriers 
newiuunuiantl  and  Collie  Pups  for  sale. 
Buy  where  others  buy.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 
Poultry  catalogue  free.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Telford.  Pa. 

Fprrplc — Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rciIGi:>  price  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer,  O. 

OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Kurai,  New-Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Keep  a  can  of  Zenoleum  always  handy— it’s  the  best  live 
Stock  Profit-Insurance  on  earth.  Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  and 
germicide  insures  the  destruction  of  all  germs  and  insects  that 
prey  on  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  This  powerful  safe  germicide 
kills  lice,  mites,  sheep  ^ 
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Rover  Talks. 

Here  it  is  past  5  o’clock  and  Master 
has  not  shown  up  yet.  Rooster  has  been 
crowing  for  over  an  hour,  and  old  Sally 
Walker  De  Kol  is  coining  down  the  lane 
with  a  swinging  bag  full  of  milk.  I 
really  would  start  after  those  lazy  heif¬ 
ers  without  being  told  if  it  were  not  for 
fear  of  losing  that  half  of  Master’s  cooky 
that  he  always  gives  me  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Well,  here  he 
comes  at  last,  and  I  will  get  my  cooky 
and  then  hustle  those  heifers  up  to  be 
milked.  Funny  that  a  fool  cow  doesn’t 
know  when  she  needs  milking  !  Especially 
when  she  gets  a  dish  of  bran  every  time. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  those  cows 
clear  to  the  barn,  so  I  will  just  take  a 
sneak  up  along  the  line  fence  by  the  old 
stone  wall,  and  see  if  I  can’t  surprise 
Johnnie  Chuck  while  he  is  getting  his 
breakfast.  Master  said  the  other  day 
that  he  believed  those  chucks  were  get¬ 
ting  thicker  all  the  while,  but  goodness 
knows  I  catch  enough  of  them,  so  that 
they  have  no  business  to  get  thicker. 

Whew !  But  I  am  hot !  And  I  think 
my  lip  is  nearly  split  open  besides.  That 
chuck  was  certainly  a  walloper,  but  all 
the  better  now  he  is  dead.  He  will  make 
a  lot  of  good  eating  when  he  gets  good 
and  tender. 

Darn  this  thing  around  my  neck.  It 
is  so  hot  these  warm  days,  and  that 
shiny,  jingling  thing  is  enough  to  scare 
any  chuck.  I  heard  the  kid  ask  Master 
why  he  couldn’t  take  it  off  from  me, 
and  throw  it  away,  but  Master  said  he 
paid  $1.25  for  the  thing,  and  that  if  I 
didn’t  wear  it  the  constable  would  get 
me.  The  kid  said  I  had  never  done  any¬ 
thing  for  the  cop  to  take  me  for.  But 
Master  said  the  $1.25  was  a  tax  and  the 
money  was  used  to  pay  for  sheep  that 
were  killed  by  dogs.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  fool  law?  The  idea  of 
taxing  a  respectable  hard-working  dog 
like  me  to  pay  for  the  sheep  that  some 
old  tramp  dog  kills !  Might  just  as  well 
tax  Master  to  raise  a  fine  to  pay  for  the 
tilings  that  tramp  men  steal. 

Excuse  me  a  minute  while  I  run 
around  back  of  the  house  to  see  if  any 
of  those  hens  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
garden.  That  Leghorn  rooster  did  get  in 
the  other  day,  and  you  may  have  noticed 
that  he  has  lost  the  best  half  of  his 
tail.  He  pretends  that  he  has  shed  it. 
But  you  can  bet  that  he  won’t  get  in 
the  garden  again. 

Gee !  Here  comes  a  tramp.  Sure  he 
is  a  tramp.  He  carries  that  old  bundle 
of  umbrella  handles  along  just  for  a 
bluff,  and  to  make  us  dogs  afraid  of  him. 

I  will  lie  right  down  here  in  the  path 
and  look  him  right  in  the  eye,  and  I 
will  bet  you  a  sugar  cooky  that  he  doesn’t 
come  in  the  yard.  There !  What  did  I 
tell  you !  Those  fellows  know  when  a 
person  means  business. 

I  made  a  rather  bad  break  a  few  nights 
ago.  Master’s  friend  came  on  the  late 
train  and  walked  up  from  the  depot. 
When  he  came  in  the  yard,  I  scared  him 
so  that  he  tried  to  climb  a  shade  tree,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  I  did  fringe  the  bottoms 
of  his  pants  a  little.  Master  scolded  and 
called  me  a  “fool  pup.”  But  I  didn’t 
mind  a  bit.  I  knew  it  was  just  to  square 
things  with  his  friend.  I  know  Master 
didn't  lay  it  up  against  me,  for  he  com¬ 
menced  telling  about  how  the  neighbors 
had  lost  a  lot  of  chickens  by  having  them 
stolen,  but  we  never  lose  any  that  way. 

This  chicken  business  is  a  nuisance 
anyhow.  I  am  expected  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  garden,  and  to  keep  them  from 
getting  stolen — both  by  human  skunks 
and  the  other  kind.  And  then,  after  I 
have  protected  her  for  a  year,  some  fool 
hen  with  chickens  will  fly  on  my  back 
and  ride  me  all  over  the  yard.  Of  course 
I  can’t  lick  a  female  with  children 
around.  So  I  have  to  run  under  the 
wood  shed  to  scrape  her  off. 

You  see  I  am  on  the  job  24  hours 
every  day.  I  don’t  mean  that  I  never 
rest  or  sleep.  A  good  honest  fellow  with 
a  clear  conscience  can  sleep  any  time 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  those  law-makers 
could  find  some  other  way  to  raise  money 
besides  taxing  an  useful  fellow,  and  then 
rubbing  it  in  by  making  him  wear  a 
strap  and  tag  so  he  will  never  forget 
that  he  is  taxed.  J.  grant  morse. 


Congested  Udder. 

I  have  a  cow,  calved  two  months,  that 
still  has  a  slight  swelling  in  one  quarter 
of  udder.  She  was  given  grain  too  soon 
and  also  took  slight  cold.  The  milk  in 
this  quarter  seems  good,  but,  if  given  any 
grain,  swelling  increases.  I  have  given 
saltpeter  until  it  seems  to  have  no  effect. 

Massachusetts.  j.  p.  h. 

Milk  three  times  a  day  and  each  time 
give  the  udder  a  thorough  massage  with 
the  palms  of  the  hands;  also  rub  the  milk 
veins  toward  the  heart.  At  night  rub  the 
udder  with  warm  melted  lard.  Give  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  poke  and  two 
drams  of  saltpeter  in  the  feed  each  other 
night.  Bed  the  stall  deeply.  A.  S.  A. 


Stiff  Hog. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a 
stiff  pig?  It  has  been  fed  about  one 
quart  of  middlings  three  times  a  day.  We 
haven’t  any  milk.  Sometimes  we  would 
feed  some  dish-water,  but  generally  clear 
water  with  the  feed.  It  is  about  six 
months  old.  The  hind  legs  are  so  stiff 
he  can  hardly  stand,  and  the  bowels  seem 
bound.  f.  L.  u. 

New  York. 

Confinement  has  no  doubt  caused  the 
stiffness.  Allow  the  hog  its  freedom  on 
grass  and  feed  slop  of  middlings,  corn- 
meal  and  flaxseed  meal  made  up  with  hot 
water.  Ten  per  cent  of  digester  tankage 
may  be  added  as  the  hog  improves.  Until 
the  stiffness  subsides  mix  one  ounce  of 
limewater  with  each  quart  of  slop  fed. 

A.  s.  A. 


Weak  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse,  six  years  old,  in  poor 
condition ;  eats  well  and  feels  well,  but 
keeps  growing  thin ;  cannot  stand  hard 
work  which  lie  always  has  before.  lie 
has  good  Timothy  hay,  12  quarts  ground 
oats,  light  work  ;  he  had  worms  in  Win¬ 
ter.  but  I  thought  I  got  rid  of  them. 

T.  E.  P. 

Feed  whole  oats,  adding  one-ninth  part 
of  wheat  bran  by  weight  and  wetting  the 
feed.  A  few  ears  of  corn  may  be  allowed 
at  noon,  if  relished  by  the  horse.  Have 
his  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  trained  veter¬ 
inarian.  As  a  tonic  give  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  night  and  morning  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
powdered  saltpeter,  gentian  root,  nux 
vomica  and  fenugreek.  Continue  for  ten 
days;  then  skip  ten  days  and  repeat. 
Clip  the  horse  if  his  coat  is  long  and 
rough.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 
Give  the  drinking  water  before  feeding. 

A.  S.  A. 


Cough ;  Head-shaking  Horse. 

1.  My  cow  pants  and  blows  different 
times  through  the  day,  as  if  it  was  very 
warm  weather.  She  will  try  to  find 
shade,  go  under  the  sheds,  and  apple 
trees,  and  dodge  all  around  for  shady 
p  aces.  She  acts  to  me  as  if  the  flies 
troubled  her.  She  did  have  lice.  She 
was  fresh  four  weeks  ago.  She  has  a 
slight  cough ;  the  calf  also  has  a  cough. 
2.  I  have  a  horse  which  always  com¬ 
mences  about  this  time  of  year  to  shake 
his  head  and  throw  it  up.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  there  is  a  cure  for  this?  a.  b. 

1.  Have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  the  symptoms  suggest  tuberculosis.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  cow  to  become 
overcome  with  the  heat,  and  ever  after 
the  attack  to  pant  in  hot  weather  and  to 
feel  severely  the  irritation  of  flies,  but 
cough  is  uncommon  in  such  cases.  That 
makes  it  the  more  likely  that  tuberculosis 
is  present  in  the  case  described.  The 
calf  may  have  the  same  disease.  2.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  ears  for  ticks  or  some  other 
cause  of  irritation.  Have  the  halter  and 
bridle  fit  properly.  The  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation  must  be  found  and  removed.  With¬ 
out  an  examination  we  cannot  decide  the 
matter.  a.  S.  A. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  in  Australia  there  is  a  system  of 
combining  pasture  and  hay-making  in  Al¬ 
falfa  fields: 

“In  the  management  of  Australian  Al¬ 
falfa  fields  it  is  the  practice  to  grow  a 
crop  of  hay  early  in  the  Spring  and  to 
pasture  the  Alfalfa  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  For  grazing  purposes  Al¬ 
falfa  is  considered  very  valuable,  because 
it  responds  to  Summer  rainfall,  while  the 
native  grasses,  being  annuals,  afford  no 
late  pasturage.  In  New  South  Wales 
Alfalfa  is  handled  under  this  combined 
system  of  hay  and  pasturage  on  some  of 
the  large  ranches,  and  as  high  as  three 
sheep  per  acre  are  carried  during  the 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  months. 
During  early  September  in  Australia, 
which  is  the  early  Spring  season  there, 
the  sheep  are  taken  off  and  the  Alfalfa 
makes  a  luxuriant  growth,  affording  a 
cured  hay  crop  of  approximately  a  ton 
per  acre.  Thus  the  hay  is  procured  when 
the  weather  is  cool  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  given  up  by  the  plant  and  soil  is 
small.” 


A  6HP  Engine  this^sili 


The  cutter  is  a  No.  11  Blizzard.  On  thousands  of 
farms,  regular  farm  gasoline  engines,  from  3  H.  P. 
up  to  12  H.  P.,  are  running  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutters 
with  entire  satisfaction.  The 


Ensilage 
Cutter 


BUZZARD 

is  light-running  because  so  simple.  Cutter  knives 
and  eleVating  fans  all  on  fly-wheel.  Elevates  too  feet 
as  easy  as  20.  In  extensive  use  for  elevating  grain. 
Enormous  capacity.  Self-feed  table  saves  work  of  one 
man.  Makes  even-cut  silage.  Unusually  safe.  Repair 
expense  little  or  n  thing.  Many  Blizzards  sold  io, 
12,  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Write  today  for  booklets 

You  can  have  any  or  all  of  these  three  booklets — they’re 
free.  (1)  Blizzard  Catalog.  (2)  "What  Users 
Say.”  written  by  nearly  300 Blizzard  users.  (3) 

"Making  Silage  Fay  Better”— a  valuable  book 
on  preparation  of  silage  and  filling  of  silos. 

When  you  write  mention  size  of  yoursllo — ask 
nearest  dealer’s  name,  if  you  don't  know  him. 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Company 
Box  20,  Canton,  Ohio 


"Jan.  31, 1915. 

“I  have  run  Nos.  11,  13,  15 
Blizzard.  They  do  the  most 
work  with  least  power  of  any 
machine  I  ever  saw. 

“ARTIE  WOOD, 

Leslie,  Mich.’’ 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

than  any  other  silo  filler  operating  under  equal  conditions.  That 
guarantee  is  based  on  what  repeated  tests  have  proved  that  the 
Appleton  Silo  Filler  will  do.  By  its  efficiency  and  economy  in 
use,  its  positive  safeguards  against  breakdowns  and  its  extra  long 
life;  the  Appleton  proves  that  service-cost  is  the  only  sensible 
basis  on  which  to  choose  a  silo  filler. 

Solid  oak  frame,  braced,  bolted  and  mortised;  impossible  to  pull  out 
of  line.  Special  high-grade  tool  6teel  knives,  spiraled  to  give  clean 
shearing  cut.  10  lengths  of  cut,  5-16  to  2%  inches.  Tremendous  capacity. 
Positive  frictionless  self  feed  table  runs  on  chilled  iron  rollers.  One 
lever  controls  feed  rolls  and  table.  Independent  belt  driven  blower,  on 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler 


has  speed  adjustable  to  minimum  use  of  power  for  any 
height  silo.  Lowdown,  cut-under  frame;  easy  to  handle. 
Send  for  catalog  of  details  showing  4  sizes. 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  427  Fargo  St 


on  Silago. 

Explains  how  siloing  doubles 
feed  values  of  crops;  describes 
all  types  of  silos, how  built, etc.; 
.  full  of  silage  and  silo  facts  of 

Batavia,  111.  real  value.  Sent  free— write! 


Capacity 
Economy 
Safety 
New 

Different 

Home  Town 


SILO  FILLERS  AND 

Glazed  Tile  Silos  T™R _ 

SILOS  to  earn  cost  first — then  pay.  HOW?  Ask,  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Ts?lo&  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

NO.  FORT  WORTH.  - 

TEXAS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


KANSAS  CITY. 
MO. 


HARDER  silos 

\  *  A  Save ~Your Entire  Vr* 


Com  Crop  - 
NoWaste 


Heavy, non-conduc¬ 
ting,  steel-bou  nd 
walls,  rigid  dow  el 
construction  .air-tight 
convenient  doors, safe 
ladder,  storm  -  proof 
anchor  equipment  — 
the  most  convenient, 
durable,  profitable 
silo  on  the  market. 
U ncle  Sam  uses  Hard- 
erSilos.  Catalog  free 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  1 1 
Cobleskill.  N.  Y 


Bossy  is  a  good  milker — be¬ 
cause  she  is  fed  on  well  preserved 
green  silage.  Every  farm  needs 
a  silo;  those  who  want  the  best 
demand  a 

_  Green  Mountain  Silo 

Staves  are  thick,  closely  fit¬ 
ted  and  dipped  in  creosote 
preservative.  Simple  doors — 
they  “fit  like  a  safe."  Extra 
heavy  hoops. 

Write  now  for  low  price,  early* 
order-pay. later  proposition.  I 

CKEAMEKY  PACKAGE  MFfl.  ***  1 
CO..SMS  West  Street, 

Kutlamf,  Vermont. 


IK'S 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


THE  FRONT  that  gave 

THEl 


GRIFFIN  SILO  FAMEli 


An  unohbtrueifd  rontiniioiis  opening. 
Doors  absolutely  tlpht  but  will  not  swell 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached  to  frout, 
Everything  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  In  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

box  ii.  Hudson Falls.NY 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


<*«! 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  W’ritetoday  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  BIBO  00.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla.  N.  Y 


THE  GAOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Sts  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xen  IW.  Putnam. 

This  is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenieut 
and  efficient  In¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  tlieir  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage 
meat  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  liar 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plaiD 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  American  flag  will 
practically  disappear  from  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  the  result  of  the  decision 
of  the  directors  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  to  withdraw  the 
company’s  big  fleet  of  steamships  from 
the  transpacific  service  after  November 
2.  These  ships,  it  is  said,  will  be  driven 
from  the  Pacific  by  the  burdens  put  on 
American  shipping  by  the  La  Follette 
seamen’s  law.  The  law  goes  into  effect 
on  November  4.  It  is  also  announced 
that  the  steamship  Minnesota,  America’s 
greatest  freight  carrier,  will  be  placed 
under  British  registry  or  sold  by  No¬ 
vember.  It  was  announced.  June  11, 
that  the  Minnesota  will  steam  late  in 
July  for  Vladivostok  and  Oriental  ports 
on  her  last  trip  under  the  American  flag. 
Her  crew  of  200  is  made  up  largely  of 
Chinese.  To  employ  an  entire  English 
speaking  crew  would  increase  the  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  $180,000  yearly. 

The  number  of  sailors  missing  from  the 
interned  German  cruisers  Prinz  Eitel 
Friedrich  and  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  was 
reported,  June  13,  to  be  more  than  20. 
Men  granted  the  courtesy  of  shore  leave 
fail  to  report  back  to  the  ships. 

Twelve  persons  are  reported  to  have 
died  in  the  storm  which  swept  over  West¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  June  12.  Seven  persons  lost 
their  lives  near  Ferryville,  Wis.,  and  five 
near  Lansing,  Iowa.  An  eight-mile  strip 
east  of  Ferryville,  near  the  village  of 
Seneca,  was  swept  clear,  and  every  farm¬ 
house  was  wrecked  or  damaged.  Thirty 
persons  were  injured,  several  of  whom 
are  in  hospitals  in  La  Crosse  in  a  serious 
condition. 

A  great  street  car  strike  in  Chicago 
began  June  14,  14,500  men  going  out  to 
enforce  their  demand  for  better  working 
Conditions  and  higher  wages.  After  two 
days  of  interrupted  traffic  an  arbitration 
agreement  was  decided  on  June  16. 

The  first  of  the  cases  arising  under  the 
Webb-Kenyon  law,  the  Federal  statute 
of  the  last  Congress  designed  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  intoxicants  into  “dry”  territory, 
was  decided,  June  14,  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  conviction 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company  under 
the  statute  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  did  not  pass  in  any  way  on 
the  validity  of  the  statute.  The  express 
company  was  convicted  of  bringing  into 
Whitley  county  from  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  a  consignment  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quor.  The  prosecution  was  brought  un¬ 
der  State  law,  but  the  Webb-Kenyon  law 
was  relied  upon  to  defeat  a  defence  in¬ 
terposed  on  the  ground  that  the  shipment 
was  a  lawful  use  of  the  agencies  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  Justice  Day  held  the 
shipment  was  not  unlawful  because  even 
under  the  Webb-Kenyon  law  the  ship¬ 
ment  to  be  unlawful  must  be  for  the  use 
of  the  consignee  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  had  held 
that  the  consignee  of  intoxicating  liquor 
does  not  violate  the  law  of  Kentucky  by 
receiving  it  for  his  personal  use. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  was  ad¬ 
judged,  June  14,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  be  debtor  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  from  which  she  was 
separated  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Civil 
War,  to  the  amount  of  $12,393,929.28. 
This  sum  represents  interest  as  well  as 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  parent 
State  of  Virginia  at  the  time  the  separa¬ 
tion  was  brought  out.  The  interest  on 
the  debt,  which  has  been  running  since 
January  1.  1861,  amounts  to  $8,178,307. 

Charles  F.  Niles  of  Rochester  flew  up¬ 
side  down  with  a  passenger,  June  16,  at 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  the  first  time  the 
feat  has  been  attempted  in  this  country. 
He  looped  the  loop  thus  bui'dened,  also 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  with 
a  monoplane.  The  passenger  was  Ste¬ 
venson  Magordon  of  Chicago,  who  weighs 
180  pounds. 

It  was  announced,  June  17,  that  300 
American  marines  would  be  landed  in 
Mexico  to  protect  Americans  from  Yaqui 
Indians.  The  American  colony  occupies 
the  Yaqui  Valley  beyond  the  town  of  Es- 
paranza.  Tabari  Bay,  where  it  is 
planned  to  land  the  expeditionary  force, 
should  Governor  Maytorena  and  the  Vil- 
lista  government  fail  to  protect  the  col¬ 
onists,  is  south  of  Guaymas.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Howard,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  fleet,  has  been  ordered  thither 
at  once. 

FARM  ANI)  GARDEN.— The  Nation¬ 
al  Forward-to-the-Land  League  has  open¬ 
ed  its  bureau  of  information  in  the  Labor 
Temple,  14th  Sti-eet  and  Second  Avenue. 
A  series  of  lectures  will  be  held  at  the 
Labor  Temple  on  Wednesday  evenings 
throughout  the  Summer,  the  lecture,  June 
16,  being  given  by  John  J.  Dillon.  New 
York  State  Foods  and  Markets  Commis¬ 
sioner.  A  meeting  will  also  be  held  early 
iii  July  at  Cooper  Union,  at  which  Dr. 
T.  N.  Carver,  professor  of  rural  econom¬ 
ics  at  Harvard,  will  speak.  Night  class¬ 
es  in  rural  economics  and  agriculture  will 
be  organized  and  held  in  the  Labor  Tem¬ 
ple  after  the  1st  of  July.  Among  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  direction 
are  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Taylor,  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. ;  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  president  of  the  City  and  Subur¬ 
ban  Homes  Company ;  Col.  E.  J.  Parker, 
social  secretax-y  of  the  Salvation  Army; 


Di\  J.  C.  Day,  of  the  Labor  Temple ; 
Dr.  F.  C.  Howe.  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration  ;  D.  J,  Meserole,  chairman  of  the 
Brooklyn  Unemployment  Committee,  and 
Mrs.  Haviland  H.  Lund,  seci’etaiT  of  the 
League. 

Seven  hundred  goats  will  be  turned 
loose  in  the  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  moun¬ 
tains  by  the  Government  to  keep  the  fire 
bi-eak  stripped  of  vegetation.  The  goats 
are  the  property  of  a  Wilcox.  Ariz..  firm 
and  are  being  rented  to  the  Government 
for  $20  a  month  and  pasturage. 

A  suit  which  is  of  statewide  import¬ 
ance  and  involves  about  two  million  dol- 
lars  was  begun,  June  14.  in  the  Special 
Sessions  Court  before  Judge  Beall,  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
“net  weight”  law  now  in  force  in  this 
State.  Armour  &  Co.  are  accused  by 
John  B.  Eylers,  City  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  of  having  violated  the  law 
in  selling  sides  of  bacon  without  the 
net  weight  marked  on  them.  The  Armour 
concern  asserts  that  inasmuch  as  the  ba¬ 
cons  were  wrapped  in  papers  they  are 
not  in  containers  and  therefore  there  has 
been  no  violation  of  the  law.  Armour 
&  Co.  put  out  thousands  of  these  pack¬ 
ages  during  the  year  and  they  claim  that 
if  the  court  holds  that  the  paper  wrap¬ 
per  is  a  “container”  it  will  mean  a  loss 
of  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  a  year 
to  them. 

The  "Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  has 
put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  sale 
of  seeds  heretofore  sold  by  the  bushel  as 
a  unit  of  measure,  by  the  hundred  pounds 
as  a  unit  of  measure,  as  is  done  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  adoption  of  such  a  unit 
would  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  existing 
legislative  enactments  of  various  States 
fixing  different  weights  as  the  weights 
per  bushel  of  peas,  beans,  corn  and  other 
articles. 

Charles  E.  Douglass,  a  teaming  con- 
ti’actor  at  Morris  Cove,  Conn.,  killed  a 
deer  recently  in  his  peach  orchard,  and 
after  notifying  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  M.  Crampton  of  the  killing 
the  commissioner  declared  that  inasmuch 
as  the  deer  was  damaging  Mr.  Douglass’s 
property  he  was  not  subject  to  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  deer  was  skinned  and  the  meat 
distributed  to  poor  families  by  the  game 
commissioner.  First  Selectman  William 
Chidsey  of  East  Haven  as  well  as  the 
State  game  commissioner  decided  that 
Mr.  Douglass  was  acting  within  his 
rights  under  the  law.  He  had  previously 
suffered  heavy  losses  through  deer. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.;  June  21-.Tuly  30. 

Certified  Milk  Producers’  Association 
of  America,  eighth  annual  convention.  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  30-July  1. 

Texas  State  Florists’  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Fort  Worth.  Texas, 
July  6-7. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  San  Francisco.  July  8-9. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  13-14. 

National  Negro  Farmers’  Congress, 
San  Francisco,  July  14-17. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

California  State  Fruit  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention,  Leland  Stanford  University, 
July  26-30. 

West  Coast  Potato  Association,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  July  30. 

California  State  Bee  Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  5-7. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,  Berkeley,  Cal..  Aug.  9-10. 

Highland  Horse  and  Colt  Show.  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18.  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  August  18. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fail1,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  2S-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Southwestern  New  York  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  consignment  sale,  Randolph, 
N.  Y„  Oct.  1. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis- 
co.,  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  2-4. 

Annual  Corn  and  Gx-ain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 


Substitute  for  Wheat. 

While  many  of  your  readers  are  chas¬ 
ing  rainbows  looking  for  a  substitute  for 
wheat,  advise  them  to  substitute  oats  for 
wheat  in  the  grain  rntion,  by  weight,  and 
I  think  they  will  be  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  350  layers,  and  when  the 
price  of  wheat  soared  we  substituted  oats 
for  wheat  and  received  6,552  eggs  in  the 
month  of  April,  for  which  we  received 
$136.50.  I  might  also  mention  that  we 
sold  50  White  Leghorn  broilers  at  six 
weeks  of  age,  weighing  12  ounces,  for  40 
cents  each  that  cost  us  six  cents  each, 
including  cost  of  eggs,  loss,  incubation, 


feed,  etc.  Have  you  any  Yankees  that 
can  surpass  it?  They  were  sold  May 
1st. 

While  you  folks  up  there  think  you 
are  paying  a  high  price  for  feed,  I  might 
add  that  our  first  year  here  three  years 
ago  we  paid  $45  per  ton  for  poor  western 
upland  hay.  Better  stay  where  you  are 
and  be  thankful  for  a  splendid  market 
and,  yes,  even  the  35-cent  dollar.  I  wish 
I  was  there.  c.  furman  smith. 

North  Cai’olina. 


Lice  on  Young  Turkeys. 

What  will  destroy  lice  on  young  tur¬ 
keys  from  three  to  four  days  old? 

New  York.  m.  p. 

Rub  a  little  grease,  like  lard  or  vase¬ 
line,  into  the  feathers  on  top  of  the  head 
and  neck,  about,  the  vent,  and  beneath 
the  wings  of  the  poults,  and  treat  the 
mother  lien  or  turkey  with  some  lice 
powder,  like  Persian  insect  powder.  A 
little  grease  under  the  mother’s  wings 
will  also  help  to  keep  down  the  vermin. 
But  little  is  needed  for  the  poults;  per¬ 
haps  a  quantity  twice  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  corn  for  each.  m.  b.  d. 


Loss  of  Feathers. 

All  our  cockerels  have  the  feathers  off 
theirs  necks  from  the  head  down  half 
way  of  the  neck.  Skin  is  red  as  fire  and 
swollen.  I  have  used  sulphur  and  lard 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any  good.  Let 
me  know  the  cause  and  how  to  cure  it. 
Chickens  and  cockerels  have  a  good  house 
which  is  kept  clean  and  well  disinfected. 

Delaware.  j.  k. 

This  loss  of  feathers  is  probably  due 
to  the  work  of  the  depluming  mite;  a 
small  mite  which  burrows  into  the  skin 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers  and  by  its 
irritation  and  the  consequent  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  causes  the  appearance 
that  you  describe.  Thorough  rubbing  in 
of  some  grease,  like  lard  and  sulphur, 
will  ordinarily  kill  the  mites,  and  the 
feathei’s  will  be  replaced  in  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


Strength  of  Permanganate  of  Potash. 

IIow  sti’ong  is  permanganate  of  potash 
solution  in  drinking  water  for  chicks, 
also  how  strong  solution  to  dip  heads 
when  eyes  are  discharging  from  cold? 

New  Jersey.  h.  ii.  d. 

The  strength  of  permanganate  solution 
recommended  by  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  is  obtained  by  dissolving  as  much 
of  the  crystals  as  cold  water  will  take 
up,  for  a  stock  solution.  One  to  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  this  stock  solution  are 
added  to  each  10  quarts  of  drinking 
water  given  the  fowls,  and  no  other 
water  is  given.  This  is  for  healtliy  fowls, 
and  is  assumed  to  act  as  a  preventive  of 
intestinal  ti’oubles.  Such  weak  solutions 
do  not  disinfect  the  water,  but  simply 
check  the  growth  of  disease-producing 
germs  in  it  and  are  supposed  to  have  the 
same  effect  in  the  intestinal  tracts  of  the 
fowls  drinking  the  water.  The  writer 
confesses  to  small  faith  in  such  solutions, 
even  though  they  are  authoritatively  re¬ 
commended.  It  has  never  been  found 
possible  to  exert  any  marked  disinfect¬ 
ant  action  within  the  human  intestinal 
tract  with  even  stronger  disinfectants 
and  it  is  certainly  open  to  question 
whether  a  very  weak  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  can  have  any  material  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  contents  of  a  fowl’s  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  As  a  dip  for  the  heads 
of  fowls  showing  evidences  of  colds,  the 
writer  would  add  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
the  crystals  to  a  quart  of  watei\ 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Truth  About  Squabs. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  note  the  article 
on  raising  pigeons  on  page  490,  because 
heretofore  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been,  to  put 
it  mildly,  very  consei-vative  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  squab  breeding.  It  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  pleasant,  profitable  and  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  women. 

Now  if  Mrs.  Jackson  will  kindly  show 
some  of  us  old  hands  how  she  feeds  a  pair 
of  breeders  for  60  cents  per  year,  I,  for 
one,  will  rise  up  and  call  her'  blessed.  I 
have  a  large  plant  which  pays  wages  and 
dividends.  Feed  is  bought  by  the  ton, 
and  for  cash,  wherever  the  best  value  can 
be  obtained.  I  believe  that  my  feed  is 
purchased,  on  the  whole,  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  it  can  be  seeux-ed  by  a  small 
bi’eedex*.  For  1914  the  cost  of  feeding  in 
my  plant  was  $1,357  per  pair,  and  it  will 
surely  be  $1.40  this  year. 

The  market  prices  given  in  the  article 
are  those  that  prevail  for  less  than  three 
months  of  the  year.  During  the  x-emaiu- 
ing  time  prices  are  much  lower,  mate- 
rially  reducing  the  average.  It  is  seldom 
that  both  squabs  in  the  nest  weigh  alike, 
there  being  usually  two  ounces  difference 
in  their  weight,  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  flock  of  breeders  that  produce  a 
uniform  grade  of  output,  and  Homers 
that  will  produce  10-pound  squabs  are 
very  few  and  far  between.  A  squab  plant 
of  Ilomers  that  will  average  six  pairs  of 
marketable  squabs  per  year  to  each  pair 
of  breeders,  grading  eight  and  nine 
pounds,  is  a  very  good  plant,  and  is 
profitable,  but  this  fact  added  to  the  error 
in  the  cost  of  feeding  above  noted  consid¬ 
erably  reduces  Mrs.  Jackson’s  estimate  of 
profits. 

There  is  a  class  of  llomei’s  bred  for 


points  called  Show  Homers,  where  $3  per 
pair  or  more  may  be  obtained  for  good 
birds,  but  the  demand  is  very  limited  and 
hard  to  find.  First-class  utility  Homers 
for  squab  breeding  are  for  sale  by  the 
thousand  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  pair,  and 
often  for  less.  The  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  so  the  beginner  with  Homers 
should  not  bank  too  much  upon  the  sale 
of  breeders. 

I  strongly  doubt  that  more  than  one 
pair  of  bi’eeders  in  a  thousand  ever  pro¬ 
duce  12  pairs  of  marketable  squabs  in  a 
year,  and  where  this  has  happened  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  rate  of  pi’oduction 
was  ever  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 
I. am  not  “knocking”  the  squab  business; 
rather,  I  am  a  booster,  for  it  has  been 
my  vocation  for  many  years  and  the  more 
thei’e  are  in  the  business  the  better,  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  for  squabs  will  always 
exceed  the  supply.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  a  number  of  state¬ 
ments  in  Mrs.  Jackson’s  article  that  are 
a  trifle  too  optimistic  and  I  have  mention¬ 
ed  two  or  three  to  possibly  prevent  dis¬ 
appointment  to  some  beginner.  A.  s. 

Connecticut. 


What  to  Do  for  Hen  Lice. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  for  a  poultry- 
man  not  to  be  bothered  about  hen  lice  at 
all.  The  press  bulletin  from  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  gives  their  treat¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  very  successful. 
A  salve  or  ointment  is  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  50  per  cent,  mercurial 
ointment  with  vaseline.  Mix  it  by  stir¬ 
ring  while  cold,  don’t  heat  it.  An  amount 
of  this*  mixture  as  large  as  a  kernel  of 
coni  is  spread  around  the  vent  and 
rubbed  down  into  the  skin  so  that  the  hen 
cannot  get  any  of  it  off  with  her  beak 
as  it  is  a  poison.  Two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  a  year  of  this  ointment  will  keep 
a  hen  practically  free  from  lice.  But 
it  must  not  be  put  on  hens  that  are  run¬ 
ning  with  little  chicles.  It  cost  me  sev¬ 
eral  broods  to  learn  that  fact.  The 
fumes  from  the  ointment  when  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  the  hen’s  body,  will  poison 
the  chicks.  Lice  detest  this  ointment. 
The  “nits”  are  always  fastened  to  the 
feathers  immediately  below  the  vent.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  apply  the  ointment 
to  the  feathers  where  the  nits  ai*e,  but 
any  kind  of  grease  will  kill  them.  I 
usually  take  a  tin  oiler  and  fill  it  with 
kerosene  and  drop  a  drop  of  oil  on  each 
bunch  of  nits. 

To  keep  the  roosts  and  nests  free  from 
lice,  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
grease  of  any  kind.  I  have  used  beef 
tallow,  mutton  tallow,  pork  fat,  and  any 
one  answers.  Kerosene  oil  is  practically 
useless  unless  frequently  applied,  because 
it  evaporates  so  quickly.  But  any  of 
the  fats  named  painted  on  the  roosts 
while  hot,  will  keep  lice  away  for  a  year 
at  least.  Examining  my  roosts  that  were 
greased  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  single  louse  on  any  of  them. 
I  also  stvab  the  corners  of  the  nests  with 
the  hot  grease.  If  hens  and  roosts  are 
allowed  to  get  lousy,  then  the  droppings 
boards  become  the  great  bi’eediug  place 
for  lice.  Every  joint  between  the  boards 
will  be  loaded  with  them.  Some  careful 
poultrymen  use  droppings  boards  in  Win¬ 
ter  to  prevent  down  drafts  and  keep  the 
hens  warmer,  but  on  the  advent  of  warm 
weather  take  the  droppings  boax-ds  away. 
This  I  think  is  a  very  good  practice. 

Thei’e  are  two  different  kinds  of  hen  lice 
on  fowls.  The  long-bodied,  yellow 
“shaft”  louse,  which  remains  on  the  shaft 
of  the  feathers,  and  eats  the  little  scales 
on  the  feather  shafts,  does  very  little 
harm,  but  I  think  it  is  the  pai-ent  of  the 
gray  head  louse  that  we  find  on  little 
chicks,  because  they  are  identical  in 
shape  and  about  the  same  size.  But  the 
louse  that  is  usually  found  near  the  vent, 
is  round-bodied,  gray-colored  when  emp¬ 
ty,  but  red  when  filled  with  blood,  and 
leaves  the  hen  just  befoi’e  daylight  and 
hides  under  the  roosts  and  in  cracks  and 
crevices.  This  is  the  blood  suekei’,  that 
will  sometimes  actually  kill  a  setting  hen. 
Whether  this  is  the  parent  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  ixiites  that  in  hot  weather  infest  every 
part  of  a  hen  house,  I  do  not  know.  Why 
does  not  some  scientific  investigator  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  facts?  Surely  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  enough  importance  to  warrant 
the  necessary  effort  and  expenditure. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


One  of  the  most  elaborate  attempts  to 
consider  the  egg  may  be  found  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  353,  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Beginning  with  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  egg-laying  organs  of  the 
hen,  and  of  the  structure  of  a  normal 
egg,  the  conditions  affecting  the  quality 
of  eggs,  both  before  and  after  laying,  are 
treated  at  length.  Several  excellent  full- 
page  colored  plates  show  the  appearance 
of  market  eggs  before  the  grader’s  candle 
and  after  they  are  broken  into  a  saucer. 
The  effects  of  such  external  conditions 
as  heat,  cold,  very  dry  and  very  moist 
atmospheres,  and  of  other  common  fac¬ 
tors  which  affect  eggs  to  their  detriment 
are  both  described  and  illustrated.  Dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  pi’eserving  eggs  are 
given,  and,  finally,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  to  producers,  dealers, 
and  consumers  are  given ;  these  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  quality  of  market 
eggs  and  avoidance  of  waste.  While 
this  bulletin  will  interest  consumers,  it  is 
of  special  value  to  those  producers  who 
wish  to  possess  something  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  knowledge  of  their  chief  product ; 
it  is  free  to  residents  of  New  York  State. 

m.  b.  n. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirty-second  week  of  the  contest 
at  Storrs  gives  an  egg  output  of  4.163 ; 
this  is  one  egg  less  than  last  week.  Until 
this  week  59  has  been  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  laid  by  any  pen.  This  week  Dicto¬ 
graph  Farm’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
breaks  the  record  by  laying  61  eggs,  and 
takes  first  place  in  the  week’s  record. 
Windsweep  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  take 
second  place  with  a  score  of  57.  Three 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  and  Chas.  O.  Pol ' 
hemus’  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  tie  for  third 
place  with  scores  of  56.  They  are  N.  W. 
Hendr.vx’s  from  Connecticut.  James  11. 
Lord’s  pen  from  Massachusetts,  and  Tom 
Barron’s  pen  from  England.  A.  S.  Son- 
dregger’s  pen  from  Connecticut  laid  55. 
Out  of  the  44  pons  of  Leghorns  of  all  va¬ 
rieties.  23  pens  laid  50  or  over.  Out  of 
the  46  pens  of  all  other  breeds  five  pens 
laid  50  or  over,  28  pens  have  now  laid 
over  1.000  eggs  each.  Missouri  continues 
to  “Swat  the  rooster,”  after  batching  is 
over.  May  15  is  the  day  set  to  get  rid  of 
all  unnecessary  males.  One  produce  firm 
in  a  Missouri  town  shipped  a  “henless” 
carload  of  poultry  to  an  Eastern  market, 
which  contained  3.500  “old  boys,”  on  the 
way  to  the  soup  house.  Probably  not  less 
than  150.000  male  birds  are  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket.  or  got  rid  of  at  this  season,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  alone.  The  economy  in 
the  cost  of  feed  is  large,  but  does  not  com¬ 
pare  in  the  saving  effected  by  the  better 
condition  of  the  infertile  eggs  when  they 
reach  the  Eastern  markets.  The  saving 
in  food  cost  will  purchase  unrelated  males 
for  next  season’s  breeders.  Breeding 
brothers  and  sisters  together  is  a  sure 
way  to  reduce  the  egg-laying  in  their  pro¬ 
geny.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in 
many  experiments,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  main  reason  why  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  keep  poultry  find  their  egg  out¬ 
put  decrease  from  year  to  year. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  3(1  1.051 

Prank  T..  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  30  083 

Francis  T,.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  43  010 

.Tales  ,T.  Krancais,  New  York .  27  750 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  31  000 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  47  1.007 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  20  828 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  51  804 

P. rnnford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  823 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  010 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  47  814 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  40  70S 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Unit,  Connecticut  .  32  840 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  52  1,200 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  49  1,202 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  51  000 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island  .  40  1.030 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut .  31  900 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  37  840 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  44  1,002 

Ma'dedale  Farm,  Connecticut .  32  022 

.1.  F.  Byron.  Connecticut .  30  899 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  40  921 


Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  46  714 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  41  965 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Dr.  .1.  C.  Dingman.  New  York .  20  725 

Hill  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  43  1,240 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  40  1,001 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  50  1.022 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  44  850 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  40  1.047 

W.  H.  Rumstead.  Connecticut .  30  774 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  38  1,085 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  39  935 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  30  1,081 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  37  837 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  37  1.082 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  39  029 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  28  889 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  38  811 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  24  1,027 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island  .  38  940 

H.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts .  44  928 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  36  549 


Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  39  676 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  20  695 

American  Dominiques. 


II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  10  646 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  22  745 

George  Bowles.  Connecticut  .  53  987 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  37  841 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut .  56  1.013 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  53  1,016 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  40  784 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  44  627 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  34  839 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York .  32  928 

.Ta.v  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  35  948 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  53  991 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  53  1,121 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut.  51  784 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  57  1,123 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  56  850 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  51  1,027 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  61  902 

F.  M.  Peasle.v,  Connecticut .  54  1,163 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  53  744 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  56  1.175 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  50  857 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  47  085 

Win.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  54  867 

Happieh  &  Banks,  New  York .  48  1.021 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  52  1.168 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  49  1,015 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  877 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  54  064 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  1,020 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  52  1,038 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  43  608 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  45  785 

A.  S.  SoiuTregger,  Connecticut.......  55  975 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  50  953 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn .  38  778 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  28  716 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  32  701 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  54  1,081 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  31  S37 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  36  576 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  42  727 

O.  I..  Magre.v.  Connecticut .  43  816 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  53  1,060 


Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut..  45  916 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  46  771 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  S3  727 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland  .  29  632 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennook.  Florida  .  15  412 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  20  755 

B.  I\  Nase,  Connecticut .  45  824 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn .  43  721 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  42  809 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Feeding  Capons. 

Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  feed¬ 
ing  capons  from  time  of  caponizing 
(about  six  weeks  old)  until  time  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  Fobbruary?  Will  have  green 
range  until  cold  weather.  Then  have 
cabbage  or  beets  for  green  feed;  every¬ 
thing  else  to  be  bought.  A.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Capons  are  fed  as  are  other  growing 
chicks  up  to  within  four  to  six  weeks 
of  marketing;  at  this  time,  more  corn 
and  other  fattening  food  is  given  to  fin¬ 
ish  them  off.  Mixed  whole  grains,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  buckwheat  are  used  and 
the  ordinary  mashes  of  ground  grains 
with  meal  or  beef  scrap  are  supplied.  Ca¬ 
pons  should  be  kept  growing  so  that  they 
will  have  a  large  frame  upon  which  the 
fat  may  later  be  applied.  During  the 
growing  period,  capons  do  not  need  any 
special  formulas  for  feeding;  grains, 
green  stuff,  mashes,  grit  and  range. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Feathers. 

My  hens  have  lost  their  feathers 
around  the  rear  of  body ;  they  started 
last  Summer  and  I  thought  when  they 
molted  they  would  grow  in  again,  but 
upon  failure  to  do  so  I  applied  a  remedy, 
but  with  no  success,  and  now  a  few  of 
them  are  starting  to  lose  them  around 
the  breast  too.  I  feed  them  green  stuff 
and  meat  scrap  along  with  their  regular 
food,  and  also  plenty  of  ground  oyster 
shell  and  grit,  charcoal,  etc.  E.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

This  loss  of  feathers  is  probably  due  to 
the  work  of  the  depluming  mite  and  the 
latter  may  be  killed  by  rubbing  into  the 
hare  spots  some  form  of  grease.  Vase¬ 
line.  to  which  a  little  kerosene  has  been 
added,  lard  and  sulphur,  or,  in  mild 
cases,  lard  alone.  Repeated  applications 
at  intervals  of  some  days  may  be  needed. 
This  mite  is  ordinarily  easily  killed  and 
seems  to  do  little  harm  to  the  fowl  other 
than  to  spoil  its  appearance.  M.  B.  D. 


Purebred  Chicks. 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  get  pure  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  each  year  the  little  chickens 
have  a  few  black  feathers  on  them.  Not 
all  have  these  black  feathers  but  a  few 
do  have.  Am  I  all  right  in  selling  such 
eggs  as  those  chicks  were  hatched  from 
as  being  purebred?  l.  w.  m. 

Michigan. 

No  purebred  is  so  pure  that  it  may  not 
show  occasional  reversion  to  ancestral 
characteristics,  such  as  the  appearance  of 
black  feathers  in  white  plumage.  Too 
frequent  and  constant  appearance  of  for¬ 
eign  characters  in  any  breed  indicates 
pollution  of  blood  at  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  date,  but  occasional  and  rare  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  kind  need  disturb  no 
one.  Your  fowls  are  probably  purebred 
and  can  honestly  be  sold  as  such.  Pure¬ 
bred  fowls  of  any  variety  are  so  easily 
obtained  nowadays  that  ’  there  is  little 
temptation  to  deceive  in  this  regard. 
Maintaining  purity  of  blood  is  about  as 
much  a  matter  of  carefulness  as  honesty 
now.  In  such  mobile  animals  as  fowls, 
it  is  very  easy  to  have  an  accidental 
cross.  M.  B.  D. 


Difficulty  With  Ration. 

The  following  mash  for  my  hens  has 
produced  a  marked  increase  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  has  also  relaxed  the  bowels : 
Eight  pounds  bran,  seven  pounds  mid¬ 
dlings.  seven  pounds  corn  and  oats 
ground,  four  pounds  beef  scrap,  five 
pounds  _  clover,  one-half  pound  oyster 
shells,  3%  pounds  linseed  meal.  What 
could  I  add  or  leave  out  or  reduce  in  the 
above  to  help  stop  diarrhoea?  It  has 
made  the  hens  lay  well.  I  also  feed 
wheat  one  part,  cracked  corn  one  part, 
oats  one-half,  buckwheat  one-half  part  in 
Winter.  Is  this  right?  k.  m.  s. 

New  York. 

The  linseed  meal  is  the  laxative  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  ration  and  if  left  out  the 
trouble  would  probably  be  corrected.  It 
would  then  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
amount  of  beef  scrap  to  one-sixth  or  more 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  mash.  It  is 
better  to  keep  shell  by  itself  in  an  open 
hopper,  rather  than  to  mix  it  in  the 
mash.  Your  whole  grain  ration  is  all 
right.  m.  B.  D. 


The  Muscovy  Duck. 

There  is  a  story,  for  whose  authen¬ 
ticity  I  cannot  vouch,  that  the  makers  of 
a  French  dictionary,  having  described  a 
crab  as  a  “red  fish  which  walks  back¬ 
wards,”  submitted  the  definition  to  Cu¬ 
vier,  the  great  naturalist,  for  correction 
or  suggestion.  His  reply  is  said  to  have 
been,  “It  is  a  most  excellent  definition, 
gentlemen.  However;  there  are  three 
slight  erors  in  it.  First,  it  is  not  a  fish  ; 


second,  it  is  not  red ;  third,  it  does  not 
walk  backwards.  With  those  slight  ex¬ 
ceptions  it  is  a  most  excellent  definition.” 
The  Muscovy  duck  is  a  similar  situation. 
The  implication  that  it  in  any  way  per¬ 
tains  to  Moscow  is  entirely  wrong,  and 
the  scientists  tell  us  that  it  is  not  a  duck. 
The  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom 
is  based  upon  characteristics  that  are  not 
always  the  most  prominent,  and  thereby 
occasionally  disagrees  with  popular  opin¬ 
ion.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Muscovy 
duck.  The  origin  of  “Muscovy”  was 
proably  contemporary  with  the  naming  of 
the  turkey  and  the  guinea  pig  at  a  time 
when  geography  was  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  almost  equal  to  that  of  present- 
day  politics.  For  its  place  among  a  sub¬ 
family  of  geese  it  depends  upon  external 
and  internal  features,  which  place  it 
with  the  Spur-winged  goose  and  the 
Black-backed  goose,  the  latter  sometimes 
called  the  Comb  duck.  These  spe¬ 
cies  differ  from  the  sub-family  which 
contains  the  domestic  goose  by  the  great¬ 
er  length  of  the  hind  toe,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  rounded  ends  of  the  tail 
feathers,  glossy  upper  parts,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  caruncles  on  its  head,  shape  and 
size  of  beak  and  by  internal  character¬ 
istics.  It  differs  from  the  sub-family 
which  contains  the  domestic  and  other 
ducks  by  the  absence  of  a  lobe  on  the 
hind  toe,  the  presence  of  caruncles,  the 
great  difference  in  size  of  the  sexes  and 
various  anatomical  characters.  In  spite 
of  its  true  nature  and  classification  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  effort  could  ever  change 
its  name  of  duck,  although  in  scientific 
collections  it  bears  the  correct  name  of 
goose. 

The  Muscovy  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  is  found  wild  from  Mexico  to  Argen¬ 
tina.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  writes  of  seeing  it  near  Tam¬ 
pico  in  Mexico ;  and  ex-President  Roose¬ 
velt  mentions  it  in  the  account  of  his 
Brazilian  exploration.  In  its  wild  state 
it  nests  in  hollow  trees  when  it  can  find 
a  suitable  place,  and  is  apparently  as 
much  at  home  above  as  on  the  ground. 
The  colored  Muscovy  most  nearly  resem¬ 
bles  the  wild  bird.  The  white  variety 
was  doubtless  developed  by  the  interbreed¬ 
ing  of  individuals  which  varied  from  the 
original  coloring  under  the  new  conditions 
of  domestication.  The  Muscovy  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  long  body  and  tail,  red 
caruncles  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  drake,  a  crest  on  top 
of  the  head  which  it  can  raise  or  depress 
at  will.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  dif- 
ference  between  the  weights  of  the  two 
sexes.  The  standard  weight  of  an  adult 
drake  is  10  pounds,  of  an  adult  female 
seven.  Birds  exceeding  those  weights  are 
occasionally  seen.  The  colored  Muscovy 
is  black  and  white,  with  the  black  pre¬ 
dominating.  A  bird  more  than  half  white 
is  disqualified  in  the  show  room  under  the 
rules  of  the  poultry  standard.  The  white 
Muscovy,  as  its  name  implies,  is  entirely 
white.  The  pink  bill  of  the  white  va¬ 
riety  and  the  pink  bill  shaded  with  horn 
of  the  colored  bird  are  an  element  of 
beauty.  The  Muscovy  is  practically  a 
voiceless  duck.  A  broody  duck  has  a 
plaintive  little  squeal.  When  suddenly 
frightened  they  emit  a  few  quacks.  When 
a  group  of  them  are  talking  together  they 
have  a  queer  rattle  that  is  only  sugges¬ 
tive  of  quacking.  At  other  times  the 
ducks  and  at  all  times  the  drakes  have 
only  a  loud  gutteral  breathing  with 
which  to  express  their  sentiments.  A 
flock  of  Muscovies  is  an  amusing  sight 
when  they  are  excited,  as  they  lift  their 
wings  like  swans,  wag  their  tails  and 
throw  their  heads  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  uttering  the  gutteral  sound  just 
mentioned. 

On  account  of  their  almost  total  lack 
of  noise  they  commend  themselves  to 
those  who  like  ducks  but  dislike  their 
noise.  The  Muscovy  duck  has  not  lost 
the  sitting  instinct ;  in  fact  she  is  a  per¬ 
sistent  sitter,  capable  of  being  broken  up 
however.  They  will  nest  on  the  ground 
if  no  other  place  is  provided,  but  prefer 
a  box  a  little  above  the  ground.  At  night 
all  except  the  older,  heavier  ones  will 
roost  if  opportunity  is  provided. 

A  Muscovy  drake  is  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance  if  allowed  with  other  breeds  of 
waterfowl,  as  much  by  his  manifestations 
of  masculinity  as  by  his  truculence.  As 
I  write  this  I  have  just  come  from  car- 
iug  for  a  brood  of  young  Muscovies  that 
appeared  yesterday  on  schedule  time,  just 
five  weeks  after  I  placed  the  eggs  under 
the  matronly  Muscovy.  As  I  put  my 
hand  under  her  to  ascertain  if  all  the  eggs 
were  hatched  I  wondered  at  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  shells.  A  shell  that 
I  happened  to  push  out  was  immedidately 
seized  and  eaten.  The  absence  of  the 
others  was  explained.  I  found  one  egg 
crushed  and  the  duckling  unable  to  get 
out.  I  released  it  and  placed  it  under 
the  mother.  Today  it  is  as  lively  as  the 
rest,  and  that  is  saying  considerable. 

While  young  Muscovies  do  not  develop 
as  rapidly  as  those  breeds  which  have 
been  specialized  as  market  birds,  the 
ability  to  rustle  for  themselves  and  get 
a  living  from  pond  and  field  like  geese  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  feed.  Muscovies  are 
less  timid  than  other  ducks,  and  seldom 
if  ever  get  panic-stricken.  As  a  table 
fowl  they  are  the  equal  of  any  domestic 
bird.  Their  flesh  has  a  gamy  flavor  that 
commends  it  to  many.  While  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  can  compete  with  Pekins  in 
the  estimation  of  the  specialist  who 
raises  ducks  by  the  thousand  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  noise,  their  many  good 
qualities  entitle  them  to  a  more  favor¬ 
able  consideration  than  they  have  so 
far  had.  w.  H.  H. 


June  26,  1915. 


Sanitary,  cozy.  portable,  — 

Pourable  Open-air  front .  removable,  adjust¬ 
able  floor  Quickly  converted  into  Breeding 
■Pen.  Brooder,  Colony  or  Layine  House.  Light 
land  sunny.  Cheaper  and  better  than  home-built 
\  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Same  materials  as  our  famous 
i  silos  Cold,  heat,  rodent  and  licc-prool.  Send 
k  for  illustrated  literature  and  price  list. 

“  Bo*  C,  UNAD1LLA  SILO  CO. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOQUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


—  A  limited  nnmberof  3-I5A  Nl) 
ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Queens 
ure  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 
gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00: 
tested  after  June  1,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
W.  K  ROCKWELL,  -  Illoomfield,  Conn. 


5.“Sff4l  PARTRIDGESI,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  f  or  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Dncks,  Foxes 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSliN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  III,  Yardley,  Fa. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

PA.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  tgg,  an.l  ,al„- : 
aver.  236.  “Rarooeis  V"  laid  282  »git»  ;  others.  274. 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  i»  value:  aver" 
208?-  :  2nd  Prize  ill  epus. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Itarron  I. oghams.  284  :  Huff  Hocks,  242  : 

1  lbert  lleds,  25 Prize  lloiiens.  Hip  Toulouse  fieese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

chicks  10-daysold.  I8c. ;  day  obi  chicks,  12c. ;  from  the 
stock  I  bought  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  England 
Eggs  $1  per  15.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  V. 


Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  liarron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa 


Barron’s  248  260-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  2k  months 
old.  gt  each;  30  for  $25.  E.  CL*  IDE  JUNES,  Hillsdale,  N.  V  . 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES  Exclusively 

Eggs  $1  per  15  or  *5  per  100.  SHORT  S  TRIPP,  Cortland.  N  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Rusinpss  Hpn  f°r  ecss  a,K*  meat. 
I IIC  Tdl  IIICI  3  DUoincoo  nun  white  Orpington  eggs 

and  baby  chicks.  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N  Y 

Money-making  Dominiques-H.^.R^^MH^p, 

HATCHING  EGGS  OF  QUALITY 

"Perfection  ”  Barred  Kooks  bred  from  Thompson. 
Hawkins,  Bradley,  and  Riley  strains.  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  pens,  $3  per  15.  Utility,  $1  per  15;  $5 
per  100.  Dr.  G.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  D48,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

Wanted— 500  Barred  Rock  Pull ets^f L’a 

Good,  strong  stock.  Make  price,  express  paid,  to 
Princeton,  Mass.  LAURELWOOD  FARM,  Princeton.  Mass 

BARGAIN 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Fine  one  and  two-year-old  breeding  hens 
at  $1  each;  also  eoci.erels,  $1.  Circular. 

Ward  W.  IJasey,  Box  55,  Erankford,  Del. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

6-8-weeks-old  pullets  .  8  60  per  lOO 

3 -months-old  “  .  lOO  per  lOO 

All  stock  delivered  in  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  or  your  money  returned. 

A.  II.  PENNY,  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

I  received  some  little  time  ago  the 
spoons,  ladle  and  bedspread  which  you  so 
kindly  sent  for  the  new  subscribers  I 
sent  you,  and  wish  to  thank  you  very 
kindly  for  same.  Wishing  you  every  suc¬ 
cess,  and  rest  assured  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  increase  the  circulation,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  R.  BAKER. 

You  Will  Be 
Well  Pleased 

with  any  reward  sent 
you  for  securing  new 
or  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  us.  All 
members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  can  help.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary. 
No  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Just  send 
postal  card  for  Re¬ 
ward  List. 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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“The  Favorite  Hen  Contest” 


The  R.  I.  Rods  have  done  the  best 
work  of  any  thus  far,  as  they  seem  to 
be  a  more  uniform  lot  of  birds.  The 
Leghorns  have  not  done  as  well  as  was 
expected,  as  we  see  that  one  of  them. 
“Peggy/'  has  not  yet  laid  a  single  egg, 
and  several  of  the  others  were  very  late 
in  starting.  When  the  entries  were  first 
made  we  found  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  were  Reds.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  us.  as  we  thought  the  great 
majority  of  country  people  were  keeping 
Leghorns.  It  appears,  however,  that 
most  farmers  seem  to  prefer  one  of  the 
larger  breeds.  These  heavier  breeds  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  better  layers  through  the  Fall 


Mrs.  Walter  F.  Fletcher,  Owner  of  “  Peggy  ” 


and  Winter,  and  they  certainly  give  a 
very  much  larger  and  better  carcass  than 
the  Leghorns  do.  The  shortage  of  beef 
and  mutton  seems  to  be  creating  a  heav¬ 
ier  demand  for  good  poultry  meat,  and 
this  is  reflected  more  and  more  appar¬ 
ently  in  our  farm  flocks.  Most  farmers 
appear,  as  we  have  stated,  to  be  keeping 
the  Reds,  Wyandottes  or  Rocks.  The 


Fp  to  .Tune  13th  the  record  of  the  30 
Favorite  hens  ran  as  follows: 

Rhode  Island  Reds  to  June  13. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Virginia,  Pocahontas..  83 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Mnrlatt.  New  Jersey,  Polly . 129 

Mrs.  T.  Sell  week.  Connecticut,’  Rosie-Lou . . . .  67 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  Lady 

Pierce  . 4a 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  New  York,  Rose""!  117 
Mrs.  W.  U.  Merrick.  Massachusetts.  Petty  M.116 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Hetty .  63 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  Connecticut.  Hetty.. 116 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews,  New  York.  Golden  Lass.  65 
Mrs.  Cecil  Earnham,  Maine  .  69 

Leghorns — Record  to  June  13. 

Mrs.  N.  T>.  Kami,  New  York,  Lucy .  40 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Ilappich.  New  York.  Lady 

Hopeful  .  87 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Miller.  Ohio,  Ann .  94 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie,  New  York,  Ity .  70 

Mrs.  0.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy  .  81 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher.  New  York.  Peggy .  75 

Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud,  Pennsylvania,  Peggy . 

Mrs.  Josephine  Ilollenbaeh,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  .  88 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty ....  120 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Hilborn,  New  York,  Madam  Toot- 
sey  . 102 

Mixed  Breeds — Records  to  June  13. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Earl,  Connecticut,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Gladness  .  71 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Couell,  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Dolly  .  25 

Mrs.  it.  W.  Stevens.  New  York,  White  Wy¬ 
andotte.  Tilly  . 151 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock, 

Bridgman  (iirl  .  .  . : .  88 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Kothgeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Rock, 

Koxie  .  69 

Misses  Osier  and  Wilcox.  Now  York,  Barred 

Rock,  Marguerita  .  31 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wood,  New  York.  White 

Rock,  Faith  .  06 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  Fabrizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 

Minorca.  Betina  . 107 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Or¬ 
pington.  Louisine  . 134 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker,  Massachusetts.  Buff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  .  44 


large  farms  which  are  run  as  business 
propositions  or  factories  are  apparently 
going  to  Leghorns  almost  exclusively, 
hut  the  farmers  appear  to  call  for  a  lar¬ 
ger  bird.  The  Favorite  Reds  in  this  con¬ 
test  appear  to  be  of  a  more  uniform  type 
than  the  others,  and  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  hen  up  to  the  end  of  the  32d 
week  is  largest.  For  example,  the  R.  I. 
Reds  average  about  89  eggs  each,  the  Leg¬ 
horns  78,  and  the  mixed  breeds  81.  Four 
of  the  Reds  have  now  passed  the  100 
mark,  with  two  of  the  Leghorns,  one 


Wyandotte,  one  Black  Minorca,  and  one 
Bud;  Orpington.  The  great  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hen  “Tilly"  still  holds  first  place 
among  the  Favorite  liens,  as  she  had 
laid  151  eggs  during  the  first  32  weeks. 
This  hen  became  broody  and  stopped  lay¬ 
ing  entirely  during  the  twenty-eighth 
week.  She  came  back  the  following 
week  with  two  eggs.  She  is  now  at  full 
work  again,  having  laid  19  eggs  in  the 
last  three  weeks.  We  must  realize  that 
Tilly  went  five  weeks  without  laying  an 
egg,  so  that  her  record  of  151  eggs  has 
been  made  in  27  weeks  or  189  days.  She 
is  now  up  among  the  first  dozen  of  the 
entire  thousand  hens,  and  stands  a  good 
show  of  ending  at  the  top,  as  she  is  m 
good  health  and  now  laying  well. 

She  is  followed  among  the  Favorite 
liens  by  Louisine,  the  Buff  Orpington, 
with  134  eggs.  Louisine  laid  an  egg  on 
the  first  day  of  the  contest,  and  has  laid 
one  or  more  eggs  during  each  week  ex¬ 
cept  the  twenty-ninth,  but  she  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  Tilly.  The 
third  hen  is  Polly,  the  R.  I.  Red,  owned 
by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt.  Just  now  Polly 
seems  to  be  broody,  but  when  she  gets 
over  that  we  shall  hear  from  her  again. 
No.  4  on  the  list  is  Beauty,  owned  by 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps.  Here  is  another 
hen  that  is  coming  back,  laying  23  eggs 
in  the  last  four  weeks,  and  now  appar¬ 
ently  ready  for  business.  Following 
Beauty  comes  Rose,  the  R.  I.  Red  from 
Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  while  two  more 
Reds,  Betty  M  and  Betty,  one  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  from  Con¬ 
necticut  are  tied  in  the  sixth  place.  At 
this  moment  it  looks  like  Tilly  for  a 
winner,  but  there  are  four  or  five  other 
hens  not  out  of  the  race  yet,  and  quite 
likely  to  be  heard  from  before  it  is  over. 

This  week  we  are  printing  the  picture 
of  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Fletcher  of  Madison 
County,  N.  Y..  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
Leghorn  lion  Peggy.  Mrs.  Fletcher  says 
that  she  did  not  want  to  have  her  pic¬ 
ture  taken  until  Peggy  actually  laid  50 
eggs.  When  she  passed  that  mark  Mrs. 
Fletcher  had  her  photograph  taken.  She 
says  that  Peggy’s  sisters  are  doing  splen¬ 
didly  at  home,  and  perhaps  she  made  a 
poor  choice  in  sending  her  bird  to  the 
contest.  Peggy  is  now  doing  better.  She 
has  a  record  of  75  eggs,  and  during  the 
last  three  weeks  has  been  attending  to 
her  business  so  thoroughly  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  her  make  a  good  record  yet 
before  the  contest  is  over. 


Ailing  Chicks. 

I  am  losing  my  little  chicks.  They 
seem  perfectly  hardy  when  hatched,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  they  get  puny  and  be¬ 
come  wet  around  the  wings  with  perspir¬ 
ation  and  soon  die.  At  first  I  feed  boiled 
eggs  and  bread  crumbs  and  then  chick 
feed.  They  are  hatched  under  hens. 

Virginia.  p.  0.  p. 

I  do  not  know  what  ails  these  chicks, 
your  description  not  being  characteristic 
of  any  disease  with  which  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Older  fowls  with  catarrhal  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils  some¬ 
times  soil  their  wings  by  covering  their 
heads  with  them,  and  chicks  kept  in 
crowded,  or  overheated  brooders,  or  those 
that  are  allowed  to  huddle  together,  be¬ 
come  wet  with  perspiration  and  dumpy. 
I  should  not  expect  to  find  these  condi¬ 
tions  in  flocks  brooded  under  hens,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  altogether  too  many  chicks 
were  given  each  hen  and  they  were,  con¬ 
sequently,  crowded  out  and  into  corners 
of  the  coop.  m.  b.  n. 

A  Long  Journey  for  Eggs. 

Facts  bearing  on  the  shipment  of  eggs 
long  distances  for  hatching  purposes  are 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  I  therefore 
send  you  details  of  a  recent  shipment 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
showing  a  100  per  cent,  hatch  after  the 
long  journey.  On  April  24  there  was 
shipped  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Deane  of 
Massachusetts  a  setting  of  15  Sicilian 
Buttercup  eggs  These  arrived  in  Ken¬ 
wood,  Sonoma  Co.,  California,  on  the 
evening  of  April  28,  a  quick  express  de¬ 
livery.  The  eggs  lay  until  noon  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  1,  when  they  were  put  un¬ 
der  a  hen — a  pullet  which  had  earlier 
hatched  a  brood.  On  May  21  she  hatched 
out  13  and  by  early  morning.  May  22, 
the  other  two,  making  a  perfect  hatch 
of  15  chicks  from  15  eggs.  They  are 


today,  at  nine  days  old.  the  healthiest 
and  liveliest  chickens  possible.  As  Ken¬ 
wood  is  some  62  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco  by  rail,  involving  a  transfer 
to  and  from  ferry  en  route,  we  have  a 
good  test,  when  added  to  the  over  3,000 
miles  transcontinental  travel,  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  long  distance  in  the  hatch  and 
have  in  this  record  an  answer  to  the 
question  often  raised.  There  was  also 
shown  fine  fertility  in  the  eggs.  I  may 
say  they  were  finely  packed  in  a  card¬ 
board  box  (placed  in  a  basket  with  ex¬ 
celsior)  containing  individual  cups  or 
cartons  with  each  egg  suspended  inde¬ 
pendently  and  thereby  saved  from  shock 
and  vibration  so  far  as  possible.  The 
expressage  of  eggs  was  S5  cents. 

ROBERT  G.  HARBUTT. 


Apoplexy. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  one 
pen  of  pullets  which  have  been  laying 
very  well,  but  a  couple  are  dead  every 
morning  after  having  laid  generally  the 
day  before?  Their  dry  mash  consists  of 
100  pounds  bran,  100  pounds  middlings, 
100  pounds  provender,  50  pounds  gluten, 
:>0  pounds  oil  meal,  50  pounds  corumeal, 
100  pounds  beef  scraps,  four  pounds  salt 
and  four'  pounds  charcoal.  They  get 
chopped  mangels  twice  a  week,  also  six 
pounds  green  bone  to  100  hens.  The 
bone  has  sometimes  started  to  heat. 
When  dying  there  is  fluttering  of  the 
wings  and  they  die  very  quickly,  the 
comb  turning  a  dark  purple.  An  exam¬ 
ination  showed  a  soft,  pale  spongy  liver 
with  yellow  streaks  in  it.  w.  J.  t. 

Connecticut. 

These  pullets  are  probably  suffering 
from  long-continued  heavy  feeding  with, 
perhaps,  close  confinement  and  too  small 
a  proportion  of  green  stuff  in  their  ra¬ 
tion.  Your  mash  is  a  rich,  forcing  one, 
and  has  placed  considerable  strain  upon 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  fowls.  The 
liver  shows  the  effect  of  this  heavy  diet 
and  the  deaths  are  probably  due  to  apop¬ 
lexy.  The  remedy  is  “back  to  nature” 
for  these  pullets,  more  range,  less  food, 
fewer  eggs,  and  greater  health.  Never 
feed  “heated”  green  bone,  and.  *in  this 
case,  cut  it  out  altogether,  the  pullets 
are  getting  sufficient  meat  in  their  mash. 

M.  b.  n. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S. C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  theskin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book- 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N  H. 

D  j  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light 
and  Hark  Brahmas ,  Barred  Hoci.s,  S.  ('. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Show  and  utility 
Quality  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Cliix,  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS-$9,  100 

cash  with  order:  ship  every  Wednesday.  We 
positively  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Eight-Weeks-old  pullets. 

A.  1?.  HALL,  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Catforth, 
England,  with  our  two-.vear-old  hens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laving  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  hatch.  The 
price  for  selected  birds  will  lie  Si. 00  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  500  Yearling 
hens  and  1000  2-year-old  heavy-laying  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  a<  .  .  $1.00  each 
Two-yoar-old  Hens  at  .  .75  each 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Delaware 


CHICKS 


Red-Skinned  Hens. 

My  hens  are  a  year  old,  and  some  of 
them  have  the  skin  turning  bright  red. 
They  seem  well  but  we  tire  afraid  to  eat 
them  tis  their  skin  has  always  been  white. 
What  is  the  trouble?  c.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  redness  of 
the  skin  that  you  notice  indicates  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  hens  that  seriously 
interferes  with  their  health  or  makes  them 
unfit  to  eat.  If  the  feathers  over  these 
red  places  are  broken  and  missing,  it 
shows  that  depluming  mites  are  at  work 
in  the  skin  and  you  may  get  rid  of  them 
by  rubbing  some  kind  of  grease,  like  lard 
or  vaseline,  into  the  skin.  This  may  need 
to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  intervals 
of  several  days.  These  mites,  like  the 
other  vermin  that  infest  hens,  cannot 
live  in  contact  with  grease,  but,  as  they 
burrow  into  the  skin,  it  requires  a  little 
more  effort  to  reach  them.  The  addition 
of  “blue  ointment”  to  the  vaseline  or  lard 
will  make  it  more  efficacious,  but  as  this 
is  poisonous,  it  must  be  used  cautiously; 
not  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  blue 
ointment  in  the  whole  amount  should  be 
used.  m.  B.  d. 


Diarrhoea. 

What  is  the  cause,  prevention  and 
cure  for  diarrhoea  in  young  chickens? 
When  about  a  week  old  nearly  entire 
broods  droop  and  die.  We  raise  them  for 
family  use  only,  keep  about  100  old  ones, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  We  are 
in  woods,  large,  airy,  clean  houses  and 
clean  surroundings,  pure  fresh  water  and 
feed.  It  is  a  new  trouble  with  us. 

Virginia.  j.  e.  e. 

Young  chicks  may  have  diarrhoea  from 
such  causes  as  improper  brooding  with 
chilling  or  over-heating,  or  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  improper  food,  these,  at  least,  be¬ 
ing  the  predisposing  causes.  But,  when 
diarrhoea  with  a  white,  pasty,  discharge 
strikes  a  flock  that  is  about  a  week  or 
10  days  old,  and  affects  a  large  number 
of  the  chicks,  it  is  likely  to  be  true  ba-  I 
ciliary  white  diarrhoea,  or  a  diarrhoea 
caused  by  a  specific  germ,  the  bacterium 
pullorum,  which  the  chicks  have  derived 
from  the  parent  stock  or  picked  up  on  in¬ 
fected  litter,  or  from  other  sources. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  cure 
this  form  of  diarrhoea.  All  chicks  should 
be  hatched  from  stock  that  is  known  to 
be  free  from  the  disease,  as  old  fowls 
carry  tin'  germs  and  transmit  them  to 
their  young  through  the  medium  of  the 
egg.  All  poultry  quarters  and  all  uten¬ 
sils  where  the  disease  lias  existed  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and  disinfected. 
The  early  and  continuous  feeding  of  sour 
milk  acts  as  a  preventive  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ  in  young  chicks  but 
can  hardly  be  called  curative  after  the 
chick  has  become  infected.  After  this 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  a 
flock,  all  ailing  chicks  should  be  prompt¬ 
ly  disposed  of  where  they  cannot  infect 
others,  and  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  acquired  the  trouble  from  the 
parent  stock,  these  fowls  should  not 
again  bo  used  to  produce  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  The  disease  may  be  prevented  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  cau  be  cured,  m.  b.  d. 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

D.  W.  Young’s  Strain 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm-rnngo,  drinking  from  never- 
f ailing  streams,  as  nature  intended.  Special  Bred-for- 
W  i  n  ter  eggs.  Entire  Plant  Buttermilk  fed,  \\  hich  means 
\  Igor  and  great  Vitality,  Eggs,  $4  per  loo.  Balance  of 
season  orders  tilled  on  a  day  's  notice.  Babv  chicks  in  nnv 
quantity,  $9  per  100  for  June.  A  hatch  every  Tuesday. 
My  book,  'Trouts  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,'1  free  with 
all  89  orders  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

i—6  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  tauver,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

50  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Hens  for  Sale  net^5ccf1nts 

Mr,  PAUL  McOEVITT,  Box  13,  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

WICHMOSS  POULIRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly-hatched, 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  8.  C  VV 
Leghorns,  $10.50  per  100.  White  Pekin  Duckling's.  *20 

per  luo.  flNDRESEN  &  ZIMMERMAN,  Box  137,  Demarest,  N  J. 

SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL-S-A"- 

Chix,  10  cents  each:  500  or  more  9  conts  en<m  ti- 
weeks  Bullets  50  cents  each :  12-weeks,  $1.  JUNTA 
POULTIiY  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$0  per  100.  Order  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Chicks 
ready  Juno  21st  and  29th.  Yearling  breeders,  $1 
each;  2-year  breeders,  75c.  each.  Also  pullets  and 
cockerels.  V  ancrest  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  M.V. 

C.  O.  D.  Leg- 
horns.  Money 
bftek  for  dead  ones.  Pam- 
phlet  free.  O.  M.LAUVEIt 
Box  78,  Rich  Held,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


6  and  8c 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

BARRON  STRAIN  IMPORTED  0IRECT.  Also  Famous  American 
bred  layers.  Americans,  8  cents  each;  Barrens  at  big 
reduction.  Strong  chicks  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Write  lb  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

PULLETS-JMrlil|2  Hens,  S.  C.  W. 

.  ”,  ^  Leghorn,  Farris  Wyckoff 

11  b -- V I1  e ts— -oOc .  to  75c.  eacli.  Hens— 70c.  each. 

O.  S.  MILLER,  -  Bridgewater,  Va. 

— 6  and  8c.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 
Money  back  for  d  e  a  d  o  n  e  s 

_ JACOB  NEIMOND,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

For  Sale :  ?£?  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  Ea* 

ST0NELEIGH  POULTRY  FARM,  E.  C-  Frampton,  Solcbury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns- Ezra  C.  Carter,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

My  entire  flock  is  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Yearling  hens,  farm  raised,  from  Hall  ami  Kirkup 

stock.  Choice  breeders. 

F.  S.  Winchester  &  Sons,  Route  2,  Brist  ol,  Conn. 

DKONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — twenty-five  cents 
“  each.  C.  JL.  Wilson,  R.  53,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

2-M0S.-0LD  DUCKLINGS,  $1.50  EACH 

Giant  Rouen  Dncks,  4  to  5  lbs.  eacli 

3  DAY-OLD  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  20c  EACH 
Aldliam  Poultry  Farm,  R  34,  Phoenix ville.  Pa. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

npiIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  i^-inch 
A  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  tbe  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


June  20,  1013. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  April  1st  I  sent  a  crate  of  eggs  to 
the  National  Egg  &  Poultry  Company, 
So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
1  have  never  heard  from  them,  although 
1  have  written  them  several  times.  My 
letters  have  not  been  returned  to  me. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  N.  G. 

This  concern  was  evidently  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  a  little  easy  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers.  The  concern 
has  moved  from  Market  Street  and  left 
no  address.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
trace  them,  and  the  subscriber  will  have 
to  credit  this  loss  to  experience.  Do  not 
make  shipments  to  unknown  parties. 
Take  time  to  look  up  their  ratings.  You 
will  save  in  the  end. 

I  believe  I  am  too  late  to  be  a  charter 
member  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club.  Please 
add  my  name  to  the  list.  I  have  been 
contemplating  sending  it  for  a  long  time. 
I  tolerate  no  paper  in  my  house  that  car¬ 
ries  deceptive  advertisements  if  I  can 
detect  them.  a.  .J.  k. 

Washington. 

We  have  150  charter  members  on  our 
list,  but  all  subscribers  are  welcome  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  list  grow.  The 
best  way  to  curtail  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  refuse  to  have  the  papers  come 
into  your  home,  and  when  they  do  appear, 
write  the  publishers  in  vigorous  protest. 
Stamps  used  in  this  way  will  have  an 
effect.  The  Anti-Fake  Club  can  furnish 
stamps  at  5  cents  per  100. 

Chas.  Lowerhaak,  or  Romer,  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  Elizabeth  Romer  of  Port 
Jervis,  were  arrested  in  Scranton,  Penn., 
charged  with  having  defrauded  157  wom¬ 
en  through  an  advertisement  for  seam¬ 
stresses  in  a  shirt  factory  which  did  not 
exist. 

I  wrote  you  concerning  a  bill  which  I 
had  against  Leo  Svandrlik,  13  Franklin 
St..  Winfield,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  amounting  to 
$7.75  for  apples  and  potatoes.  You  an¬ 
swered  me  stating  that  you  would  take 
the  matter  up  with  Svandrlik  and  if  un¬ 
successful  you  would  turn  it  over  to  your 
attorney,  and  I  replied  that  that  proce¬ 
dure  would  be  satisfactory  to  me.  Since 
then  I  have  not  heard  from  you  so  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  the  matter  has  been 
overlooked.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the 
bother  I  am  causing  you  but  I  believe 
Svandrlik  deliberately  intends  to  cheat 
me  out  of  that  money  and  that  is  why  I 
am  so  persistent. 

This  is  no  bother.  When  a  complaint 
reaches  us  we  immediately  set  our  ma¬ 
chinery  at  work.  We  have  a  vast  amount 
of  correspondence  and  do  not  write  of 
each  development  until  we  have  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  report.  This  does  not 
indicate  indifference,  but  the  complaints 
run  well  into  the  hundreds,  and  it  can  be 
readily  realized  that  it  would  entail  vol¬ 
uminous  correspondence  to  write  the 
subscriber  as  frequently  as  we  would  like 
to  do.  We  appreciate  the  anxiety  he 
feels  as  in  this  case  and  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  explain  the  matter.  If 
you  become  anxious,  do  not  hesitate  to 
write  us.  We  are  here  to  give  you  help 
and  information,  and  the  more  you  use 
our  services,  the  better  pleased  we  will 
be.  but  our  failure  to  write  you  indicates 
no  lack  of  interest  nor  any  let-up  in  our 
attention  to  your  particular  complaint. 
In  this  particular  complaint  we  have  not. 
been  successful  as  yet,  and  advise  putting 
Mr.  Svandrlik  on  the  list  of  those  to  be 
avoided. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  more  corres¬ 
pondence  from  A.  Seckendorf  of  Bath 
Beach,  N.  Yr.  I  am  unable  to  get  pay 
from  him  for  one  case  of  eggs  shipped 
April  29th,  $6.90.  If  you  can  get  any¬ 
thing  from  him  I  wish  you  would. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  L.  r. 

Correspondence  seems  to  be  the  medi¬ 
um  used  by  Mr.  Seckendorf  to  settle  his 
accounts.  lie  claims  to  be  financially 
embarrassed,  but  continues  to  solicit  egg 
shipments  and  neglects  payment.  Read¬ 
ers  will  not  want  to  send  their  goods  to 
him.  Complaints  should  be  entered  with 
the  district  attorney  of  his  county. 

The  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  has  just  secured  a  particu¬ 
larly  satisfactory  adjustment  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  recovery  for 
cartage  on  peach  shipments  in  1912.  Un¬ 
der  an  order  from  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  paid  $14,275.87  for  these  cart¬ 
age  charges  which  were  made  necessary 
by  the  1912  strike  on  the  Pennsylvania 
piers.  The  railroad  sought  a  refund  on 
the  ground  that  the  cars  were  not  the 
same  on  which  the  strike  prevented  de¬ 
livery.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Coin¬ 
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mission  denied  the  application  of  the 
railroad  and  the  ruling  in  favor  of  the 
League  stands.  This  is  excellent  work, 
and  the  League  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
its  farsightedness  in  establishing  a  de¬ 
partment  to  protect  its  members  and 
shippers.  A  number  of  publications  and 
organizations  are  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  honest  and  fair  dealing,  and  we  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  time  voluntary  adjustments 
will  be  made  for  losses  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies.  At  least  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  has  the  effect  of  inducing 
more  care  on  tin*  part  of  carriers. 

David  Essacson,  head  of  Kalos  Mfg. 
Co.,  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  put  on  trial  today  on  the  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  The  con¬ 
cern  used  help  wanted  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  get  men 
and  women  to  paste  colored  photographs 
on  concave  glass. 

According  to  the  indictment,  the  con¬ 
cern,  by  promising  to  buy  the  articles, 
induced  applicants  to  pay  $1  for  a  lesson 
and  then  to  invest  from  $12  to  $18  in  a 
manufacturing  outfit,  promising  that  they 
would  earn  from  $15  to  $50  weekly.  It 
is  alleged  that  when  the  workers  tried 
to  sell  their  product  they  were  told  they 
had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  skill. — 
Daily  Paper. 

The  above  report  gives  the  key  to  all 
“work  at  home”  fake  schemes.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  pretenses  of  the  advertiser 
may  be  the  real  object  is  to  sell  some 
worthless  goods  or  outfit  at  a  fabulous 
price.  The  only  safe  policy  is  to  refuse 
to  allow  papers  carrying  such  advertise¬ 
ments  into  the  home. 

As  a  reader  and  admirer  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  am  seeking  a  little  light.  I  en¬ 
close  literature  from  the  Advertisers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  323  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this?  It  sounds  to  me  something 
like  the  Ostrander  method  of  Illinois. 

j.  c.  H. 

I  enclose  this  paper  for  your  opinion 
regarding  the  Advertisers’  Cooperative 
Association.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  when 
I  parted  with  my  $5  that  I  do  so  for 
“keeps.”  as  the  boys  say.  What  do  you 
think?  r.  c.  P. 

Connecticut. 

Similar  inquiries  are  reaching  us  from 
time  to  time  and  while  we  have  referred 
to  it  previously,  it  seems  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  caution.  This  concern  asks  for 
an  advance  fee  from  those  having  farms 
for  sale.  In  other  words,  you  pay  the 
fee  in  advance  for  allowing  them  the 
privilege  of  selling  your  farm.  The  farm 
may  never  be  sold  and  you  lose  your 
money.  Ostrander  advertised  his  facili¬ 
ties  for  selling  farms  and  induced  people 
to  send  him  a  good-sized  listing  fee — $15 
to  $50.  Through  the  publicity  we  gave 
him  he  dropped  this  particular  form  of 
advertising.  The  plan,  however,  has  been 
adopted  by  many  others,  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  Cooperative  Association  scheme  is 
modelled  on  similar  lines.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  serious  attempt  having  been 
made  to  sell  farms  on  this  basis. 

March  22nd  last  I  sent  Chas.  Cluthe 
&  Sons  of  Bloomfield,  N.  ,T.,  $12  in  full 
payment,  as  a  deposit,  for  a  truss  on  60 
days’  trial.  I  have  tried  the  truss  in 
every  way  that  they  suggested,  but  I 
could  not  wear  it.  The  truss  is  a  steel 
frame  and  it  is  too  harsh  for  me.  I  am 
76  years  old  and  past.  May  27  I  sent 
the  truss  back  to  them  and  made  demand 
for  my  money.  They  evade  and  haggle 
and  talk  all  for  themselves,  and  said 
they  would  keep  the  truss  for  15  days  at 
my  risk  and  offered  to  send  me  a  different 
truss.  In  answer  I  called  their  attention 
to  their  guarantee  and  asked  them  if  it 
was  a  fraud,  and  made  another  demand 
for  a  refund.  Since  then  I  have  heard 
nothing  more  from  them.  Can  you  help 
me  to  get  my  money?  I  enclose  guaran¬ 
tee.  They  also  sent  me  a  little  book 
“Advice  to  the  Ruptured,”  in  which  they 
say,  “If  the  trial  fails  to  prove  that  the 
Cluthe  truss  will  keep  your  rupture  from 
coining  out.  or  from  bothering  you,  then 
you  will  get  your  money  back  and  the 
truss  will  not  cost  you  a  single  cent.” 

New  York.  J.  T.  c. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  are  unable  to  get 
a  refund  of  the  money  which  this  old 
gentleman  sent  the  Cluthe  Company  for 
the  truss  under  their  “Sixty  Day  Trial 
Guarantee.”  We  have  had  similar  re¬ 
ports  from  other  subscribers,  and  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  their  behalf  have  all  been  in  vain. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  “Money  Refund 
Guarantee”  appears  to  be  to  make  a 
sale  to  those  afflicted.  One  of  the  many 
ways  employed  by  this  class  of  adver¬ 
tisers  to  avoid  responsibility  under  the 
guarantee  is  to  continue  making  sugges¬ 
tions  for  changes  and  adjustments,  until 
after  the  60-day  limit  has  expired.  Truss 
concerns  doing  business  on  this  basis  and 
the  publications  carrying  their  advertis¬ 
ing  ought  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Anti-Fake  Club. 


Advantages  of  a  Riding  Plow. 

A  farmer  gives  his  reasons  for  using  a 
riding  plow  : 

“I  am  not  tired  at  night.  I  can  do  a 
much  better  job  with  less  effort.  I  can 
finish  a  land  better  and  easier  than  with 
the  walking  plow.  The  riding  plow  does 
more  efficient  service  in  dry  hard  ground. 
It  is  more  efficient  in  plowing  under 
green  manure  than  the  walking  plow.  It 
works  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  walk¬ 
ing  plow.  It  holds  to  the  ground  when 
it  strikes  a  stone  beneath  the  surface, 
while  the  walker  jumps  out.  My  plow¬ 
ing  experience  has  been  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  level  country  with  very  few  stones. 
I  cannot  say  what  the  results  would  be 
in  a  hilly  and  stony  country.  The  plow 
I  use  is  a  single  bottom,  low  down  rid¬ 
ing  plow  with  tongue.  One  wheel  fol¬ 
lows  the  previous  furrow,  while  the  other 
follows  behind  the  bottom  in  the  furrow 
just  plowed,  while  the  third  is  a  land 
wheel.  This  type  plow  to  my  notion  is 
superior  to  a  high  wheeled  sulky  plow. 
The  plow  which  I  use  has  foot  lift  and 
the  depth  is  regulated  by  levers  one  to 
the  right  which  handles  the  right  fur¬ 
row  wheel,  and  one  to  the  left  the  land 
wheel.  It  is  more  simple  to  adjust  than 
the  walking  plow,  and  the  depth  may  be 
regulated  without  stopping  the  horses. 

■'The  pull  of  the  horses  draws  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
land  a  heavy  spring  in  connection  with 
application  of  foot  power  lifts  the  bottom 
from  the  soil.  In  an  hour  after  starting 
the  plow  it  was  possible  to  do  as  nice 
work  as  with  a  walking  plow.  The  sec¬ 
ond  day  the  hired  man,  who  is  a  young 
Polish  fellow,  took  the  seat  while  the 
team  was  waiting.  He  handled  the  walk¬ 
ing  plow  badly,  and  perhaps  had  not 
plowed  a  half  dozen  days  in  his  life.  I 
was  thoroughly  surprised  at  the  work  he 
did.  I  use  three  horses  on  sod,  while 
two  horses  will  do  nicely  on  stubble. 
The  plow  pulls  perhaps  10  per  cent, 
harder  than  a  walking  plow,  but  no 
more  than  that  and  I  am  convinced  three 
horses  should  be  attached  to  a  walking 
plow  in  stiff  sod.  The  plow  rides  much 
easier  than  a  mowing  machine,  and  is  so 
efficient  that  it  is  my  intention  to  secure 
a  two-bottom  riding  plow  and  use  four 
and  five  horses.  This  will  solve  the  help 
problem  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  fact 
I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  plow  that  I  told  a  neighbor  that 
it  was  as  superior  to  the  old  plow  as  the 
mower  beats  the  scythe.” 


Little  Gladys  accompanied  her  grand¬ 
mother  to  church  one  morning  and  when 
the  contribution  plate  came  around  she 
dropped  in  a  couple  of  pennies  her  fath¬ 
er  had  given  her.  The  old  lady  was 
about  to  contribute,  also,  when  Gladys 
murmured  audibly,  “Never  mind,  Grand¬ 
ma  ;  I  paid  for  two.” — Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


This  odd  shaped  wheel 
will  start  your  Ford  car, 

Maxwell  25.  Saxon,  Hupp  20, '  ^ 

Metz— everytime — summer  or  winter 
— and  is  sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  so  to 
do.  It  is  the  exclusive  feature  of  the 


TwoCompres5ion 


The  only  starter  that  starts  your  motor  in  the 

logical  way— that  la  by  spinning  it.  One  pull  on  the 
neat  handle  on  the  dash  turns  your  motor  over— 

Past  Two  Compressions 
Past  Two  Ignition  Points 

faster  th»n  you  can  turn  It  by  hand.  Tha  cmtino  mu»t  start  if 
it's  startablo.  Thousands  haro  boon  sold.  New  price  $14.  De¬ 
scriptive  literature  mailed  free.  Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted. 

SANDBO  STARTER  COMPANY 
78  SANPBO  BUILDING  ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 


BIGGER 


PROFITS- MILKMEN 

Increase  your  business,  save  time  and  work 
with  an  attractive  satisfaction-guaranteed 

Parsons  “Low-Down"  Milk  Wagon 

Pays  for  itself  in  one  year.  Write  for 
Catalog  D  and  photos 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO. 
1-21  Main  St.,  Earlville.  N.  Y. 


I  NATIONAL  I 


U6HTNING 


Conductors 


(,tM»  atcanaco) 

Write  for  Agency  and 
Full  Detail* 

The  Standard  Lightning  Rod 
of  America 

Approved  by  all  authoritiet 

National-Standard  Co. 
I2c.ble  St.  Niles,  Mich. 


DIRIG0  SILOS— i 

are  quality  silos — highest  grade  lumber- 
air  tight,  continuous  doors-  the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors— best  construction 
and  workmanship — genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative-last  longer  —perfect  ensilage — 
easy  to  erect — no  agents,  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  a  low  price. 
Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  orders  now. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN,  MAINE 


MYERS 
HYDRO- 
PNEUMATIC 
PUMP 

With  Prrasura  Tank 
for  Hand  Operation 


OTHER  MYLK5  LINES 

Stumps  fob  every  purpose,  hay  un- 
PM.n.Miiv;  Ttx'ii.s.  runs  noon  ium.hp-. 


LOOK  FDR  THE  NAME  \  \ 

YERS 
1  ’  I 


ON  HYDRO-PNEUMATIC  PUMPS 

FOR  COUNTRY  WATER  SYSTEMS 

The  Pumps  that  place  within  reach  of  every  home  such  conveniences  as  a 
bath  room,  running  water  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  for  watering  stock, 
washing  windows,  sprinkling,  fighting  fires  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  uses. 

Nothing  will  add  as  much  to  the  value  of  your  property  as  a  MODERN 
WATER  SYSTEM.  No  improvement  you  can  make  in  your  home  will  relieve 
the  entire  family,  and  especially  the  women  folks  of  so  much  hard  work.  Lei  us 
tell  you  more  about  MYERS  HYDRO-PNEUMATIC  (air  and  water)  PUMPS. 

How  they  are  installed  and  used  in  connection  with  air  pressure  tanks,  and 

what  an  excellent  water  supplv  they  furnish.  You'll  be  surprised  how  easily  and  cheaply  you  can  have 
running  water  wherever  wanted.  New  catalog,  information  and  name  of  du •  nearest  dealer  on  request 

E.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  717  Orange  St.  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  MAY  TOOL  WORKS 


Every  Farm  Home 
Can  Now  Enjoy 


COMPLETE  SANITATION 


COMFORT 


CONVENIENCE 


INSTALL  A  WOLVERINE  CHEMICAL  CLOSET 

in  your  house  and  bo  rid  of  the  insanitary,  disease-breeding  outhouse. 

NO  WATER  OR  SEWER  CONNECTION  REQUIRED 

Our  catalog  describes  outfits  for  any  bouse,  summer 
cottage,  school,  church,  or  factory.  Write  for  it  today. 

DAIL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  838  E.  Main  St..  Lansing,  Mich, 

Free  Catalog  Upon  Request.  Agents  Wanted. 


Yes,  waiting  for  every  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  —  any  in¬ 
dustrious  American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him¬ 
self  a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada’s  hearty  invi¬ 
tation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  $15  to  $20  per  Acre 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  —  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  ana  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  bound  to  make  money  — that’s  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wpnderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fui’ly  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  5s  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD  > 

301  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse  . M.Y. 

    Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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A  Youngster  Well  Worth  Raising.  Fig.  325. 


The  Fat  Test  For  Condensery  Milk. 

Is  it  Fair  to  the  Dairymen  ? 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  among  dairy¬ 
men,  regarding  returns  for  milk  under  the  system  of 
paying  on  the  basis  of  the  fat  test  or  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  milk.  Is  this  test  fair  in  determining  the  value 
of  the  “solids  not  fat?”  We  h  ave  opened 
the  discussion  to  farmers,  buyers  and 
scientific  men  alike.  The  latter  take  a 
hand  this  week : 

From  the  Inventor  of  the  Babcock  Test. 

IT  is  a  general  rule  that  milk  with 
low  fat  test  contains  proportionate¬ 
ly  more  solids  not  fat  than  milk 
with  a  higher  test,  and  consequently 
there  is  apparent  injustice  in  basing 
the  price  of  milk  upon  the  fat  test 
only.  I  believe,  however,  that  there 
are  compensating  factors  which  fully 
balance  the  difference.  It  must  he  re¬ 
membered  that  the  commercial  value 
of  hutterfat,  per  pound,  is  many  times 
that  of  the  solids  not  fat,  and  that  the 
price  paid  for  a  pound  of  fat,  in  aver¬ 
age  milk,  at  the  condenseries  is  higher 
than  at  creameries,  where  skim-milk 
is  returned  to  the  patrons.  In  most 
cases  this  extra  price  is  more  than  the 
value  placed  upon  the  solids  not  fat 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  For  this 
reason  creameries  cannot  compete  with 
condenseries  located  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  that  more  water  must  be 
evaporated  from  milk  with  a  low  test 
to  prepare  a  product  containing  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  solids,  than  from  a 
milk  with  a  high  test,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  solids  of  a  rich  milk  are  more 
valuable  to  the  condensery  than  the 
solids  of  a  poor  milk.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  I  believe  that  the  per  cent  of  fat 
comes  nearer  to  indicating  the  actual 
value  of  milk  for  these  purposes  than 
any  other  single  test.  It  would  be 
possible  to  determine  the  solids  not 
fat  from  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
milks  and  to  apportion  the  payment  in 
accordance  with  results  obtained,  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  when  this  is 
done,  that  the  price  paid  for  fat  will 
be  considerably  lower  than  at  present, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  patrons 
would  he  as  well  satisfied  as  under  the 
present  arrangement.  If  the  fat  and 
solids  not  fat  are  both  rated  at  their 
commercial  value  the  amount  received 
for  the  richest  and  the  poorest  milk 
will  differ  but  little  from  that  received 
under  the  present  plan. 

S.  M.  BABCOCK. 

I  Diversity  of  Wisconsin. 
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By  studying  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  under  Borden's  present 
system  of  paying  for  skimmed  milk  on 
a  flat  rate,  the  producer  of  low-testing 
milk  gets  a  better  price  for  the  solids 
not  fat  his  milk  contains  than  does  the 
producer  of  rich  milk.  The  food  value 
at  four  cents  per  pound  of  the  protein, 
and  sugar  in  100  pounds  of  the  poor 
milk  is  30  cents,  while  in  the  4.5% 
milk  it  is  33.8  cents. 

Under  Borden’s  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  the 
producer  of  3%  milk  would  receive 
pay  for  about  150  pounds  of  skimmed 
milk  when  he  furnishes  4.5  pounds 
of  fat,  while  the  producer  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  4.5%  of  fat  would  receive  pay 
for  only  100  pounds  of  skimmed  milk. 
Thus  the  producer  of  low  grade  milk 
gets  paid  for  his  excess  of  solids  not 
fat  at  their  market  value.  He  does 
not  think  he  is  being  paid  for  his 
solids  not  fat,  but  he  is  paid  a  better 
price  for  them  than  his  neighbor  who 
is  producing  rich  milk. 

In  my  opinion,  Borden’s  method  of 
paying  a  definite  price  per  pound  for 
the  fat  and  another  price  for  the  milk 
serum  (skimmed  milk)  is  right  and 
proper,  because  it  pays  each  producer 
equitably  for  the  food  value  in  his 
milk.  When  a  miner  delivers  a  load 
of  ore  to  the  smelter,  he  is  paid  one 
price  for  the  gold  it  contains,  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  silver,  and  he  is  allowed 
nothing  for  the  slag  and  dross,  and 
that  is  the  proper  principle  to  apply  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  The  hutterfat  corresponds  to  the  gold,  the 
protein  and  sugar  to  the  silver  and  copper,  and  the 
water  to  the  commercially  worthless  slag  in  the  ore. 


A  New  Recruit  for  the  European  War.  Fig.  324. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Situation. 

I  believe  the  producers  of  milk  of 
low  composition  are  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  problem.  They 
are  receiving  the  same  amount  per 
pound  for  the  fat  in  their  milk  that 
is  paid  for  the  fat  in  richer  milk,  and 
as  *  understand  it,  all  producers  are 
l»aid  a  flat  rate  per  100  pounds  for  the 
skimmed  milk.  That  gives  the  producers  of 
grade  milk  a  little  higher  price  for  each  pout 
protein  and  milk  sugar  in  the  skimmed  milk 
is  given  the  producer  of  naturally  rich  milk. 


The  demand  for  hutterfat  as  a  food  gives  it  a 
fairly  high  value  over  other  fats  and  over  protein 
and  sugar.  The  protein  and  sugar  of  milk  have  a 
comparatively  low  value,  because  they  have  to  coui- 


is  so  because  the  Bordens  pay  for  the  skimmed  milk 
on  a  flat  rate  of  so  much  per  hundred,  regardless  of 
composition,  and  the  skimmed  milk  from  100  pounds 
of  3%  milk  does  not  contain  as  many  pounds  of 
protein  and  sugar  as  the  skimmed  milk  from  100 
pounds  of  4%  or  5%  milk,  a  point  overlooked. 


pe  e  .  ..  the  proto,  ■  ,nd  8ugars  produccd  plentl. 
felly  from  other  noun.,,  Nearlv  ev9rJ.one  w,„ 
agree  ttat  1%  of  fat  antf  o(  proteln  an<J  sugar 
m  a  3%  milk  has  no  greater, ...lu9  than  tatf 

and  one  per  cent,  of  protein  and  rai.  in  a  miIk 
While  the  market  value  of  a  porn.  of  thege  diftv.V' 

ent  constituents  fluctua.M  tll(* 

supply  and  demand,  perh.  >s  ;l  f;lil. 
price  for  the  raw  hutterfat  ,,ni|(l  |>e 
30  cents  a  pound,  while  four  ,t 

pound  for  the  casein  and  sugar 
about  all  that  can  be  realized  fro  a. 
these  substances  without  expending 
much  money  converting  them  into 
more  concentrated,  desirable  and  con¬ 
venient  form  for  use.  The  following 
table  gives  approximately  the  per  cent, 
of  protein  and  sugar  in  pure  milk  con¬ 
taining  different  per  cents  of  fat.  and 
the  value  of  100  pounds  of  each  milk, 
calculated  upon  the  basis  of  30c  pei 
pound  for  fat  and  four  cents  per 
pound  for  protein  and  milk  sugar. 

100  lbs.  of  Milk. 

Fat  Sugar  and  Protein.  ;  * 


870 

The  low-testing  milk  producer  forgets  that  when  * 
he  turns  a  certain  amount  of  fodder  into  milk,  he  « 
irets  150  pounds  of  milk  containing  4.5  pounds  of  % 
fat.  whereas,  the  producer  of  rich  milk  by  turning 
about  the  same  amount  of  fodder  into  milk  through 
a  different  machine,  gets  only  100  pounds  of  milk 

containing  4.5  pounds  of  fat. 

Apparently,  Borden's  method  is  very  nearly  cor¬ 
rect.  but  there  remains  one  important  debatable 
point  between  producer  and  dealer.  That  point  is 
simply  the  price  allowed  for  each  constituent  in 
the  milk.  It  affects  the  producer  of  all  grades  of 
milk  and  they  should  work  together  to  better  their 
conditions,  and  not  separate  into  classes  to  quarrel 
among  themselves.  Whether  it  is  more  economical 
to  produce  rich  milk  or  poor  milk,  may  he  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  deserves  the  serious  study  of  milk  IFO- 
ducers,  hut  that  is  an  entirely  separate  question 
from  the  value  of  a  quantity  of  milk  of  »ue  composi¬ 
tion  compared  with  the  value  of  the -»ame  quantity 

of  milk  of  a  different  composition. 

it  T-t  Ofotinn  IT.  C.  TROY. 

Cornell  Exp.  Station. 

An  Experience  in  Jhio. 

O,,  page  745  you  ask  for  fa-ta  In  aollins  milk  by 
,l,o  fat  test,  or  on  a  f»t  CO0™1  also  print  an 

article  this  subject  by  Morse.  Mr.  Morse 

it  scorns,  advocated  se«"S  •»'  1,10  fat  test 

wars  ago.  ltt  ,li'  way  this  would  benefit  the 
dairymen,  when  -eh  selling  means  less  money  to 
them,  we  c.um,L  understand,  unless  as  Mr.  Morse 
seems  to  in*'r  51  would  build  up  the  herds  to  greater 
product  -*•  tTitii  the  beginning  of  this  year.  May 
I  xve  .old  milk  by  measured  gallon;  receiving  13 
C('.p>  for  May.  June,  July  and  August,  15  cents  for 
,.  nainder  of  the  year,  year  including  the  12  months. 
Some  dairymen  would  lie  able  to  get  14  and  10  cents. 
This  price  was  paid  for  undelivered  milk,  buyers 
doing  their  own  hauling.  Prices  paid  for  delivered 
milk,  city  railway  stations,  two  to  2 cents  more, 
freight  deducted  by  buyers.  This  year,  beginning 
May  1,  we  had  to  contract  on  butterfat  basis,  prices 
to  be  paid  as  follows: 

May,  June,  July  and  August.  Milk  testing: 

3.5  3.6  3.7  3.S  3.0  4.0  4.1  4.2  4.3  4.4  4.5 


$1.20  1.20  1.32  1.35  1.39  1.42  1.45  1.49  1.52  1.59  1.59 
Balance  of  year,  eight  months: 

3.5  3.0  3.7  3.S  3.0  4.0  4.1  4.2  4.3  4.4  4.5 


|HE  rural  NEW-YORKE] 

V^ter  and  hence  less  food  materials,  am^  requires 
•fess  feed  per  100  pounds  to  produce  Doubtless 
lUfiny  of  your  Holstein  friends  vvo^fa  still  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  prices  were  based  ojift total  solids;  how¬ 
ever,  this  would  be  fair  to  np  concerned. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  S  c.  c.  iiayden. 

They  Are  All  Thinking  About  It. 

The  majority  believe  that  the  price  paid  is  either 
too  low,  or  the  price  of  everything  we  buy  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  milk  hr  too  high.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
between  the  people  who  buy  farm  and  dairy  produce 
and  those  we  buy  food  stuffs,  etc.,  from;  they  get  us 
coining  and  going.  There  ought  to  he  a  way  that 
tie  farmer  could  control  a  fair  price  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  The  idea  of  the  sliding  scale  in  paying  for 
milk  by  the  test  most  of  the  farmers  around  here 
like,  where  they  get  the  right  test.  Some  of  their 
tests  seein  to  be  rather  low.  Mine  usually  stays 
from  3.0  to  3.7,  seldom  any  lower  for  Holstein 
grades.  Before  the  fat  test  on  the  sliding  scale  of 
a  rise  or  drop  of  three  cents  on  each  one-tenth,  if 
one’s  cows  tested  3.8  he  got  a  stated  price  for  any¬ 
thing  below,  10  cents  less;  for  anything  above  no 
more  than  the  3.S  test.  That  was  too  good  a  thing 
to  those  who  had  poor  testing  cows,  and  not  good 
enough  for  the  one  who  had  high-testing  cows.  But 
under  the  sliding  scale  if  one  gets  the  right,  test  it 
is  right,  provided  they  pay  enough  to  begin  with. 
I  came  to  New  York  from  Wisconsin  two  years  ago 
this  Fall.  There  I  sold  milk  to  creamery  and  got 
separated  milk  hack.  It  did  not  cost  so  much  to 
produce  milk  there,  and  we  did  not  get  as  much  for 
it  They  paid  by  the  test  there.  I  have  only  had 
18  months  experience  here  in  the  dairy  line.  Bor¬ 
den's  April  prices  are.  beginning  at  3%  test,  $1.21; 
adding  three  cents  for  each  one-tenth,  makes  it  up 
to  $1.81  for  5%  test  May,  06c  to  $1.56;  June  00c 
to  $1.56;  July  $1.06  to  $1.66;  August  $1.22  to  $1.82; 
September  $1.31  to  $1.91.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than 
25  per  cent  on  equipment  and  43  per  cent,  on  methods 
get  10  cents  per  hundred  less  than  this  table  shows, 
and  no  more  than  the  table  shows  no  matter  how 
high  they  stand.  The  price  of  eggs  is  too  low  or  the 
price  of  feed  is  too  high,  the  same  trouble  as  in  the 
dairy.  The  question  I  ask  is,  how  is  the  farmer 
going  to  change  things?  a.  y.  twining. 

Clinton  Co„  N.  Y. 


$1.50  1.54  1.57  1.61  1.65  1.60  1.73  1.77  1.81  1.85  1.89 
From  these  prices  will  he  noticed  in  the  heavy 
producing  months,  May,  June,  July  and  August,  three 
cents  per  100  pounds  milk  was  added  to  price  for  1% 
of  butterfat  content.  For  balance  of  year  four  cents 
l>er  100  pounds  milk  was  added  to  price  for  1%  of 
butterfat.  Test  and  payments  are  made  twice 
monthly.  If  no  contract  was  made,  prices  would  he 
paid,  or  were  paid,  under  Elgin  quotations.  This 
was  in  March  last  as  follows: 


March  lltli.  3.6%  milk  30c.  March  12.  3.9%  30c. 
March  13th,  3.8%  30c.  March  14th,  3.8%  30c.  March 
15th,  3.7%  2 So.  March  16tli,  3.8%  2Sc.  March  23rd, 
3.7%  29c.  March  26th,  3.8%  29c. 

The  most  striking  part  of  these  figures  is  in  the 
test.  March  11  being  3.6%,  and  on  the  12th  3.0%, 
a  difference  of  three  points  meaning  a  difference 
in  price  under  present  contract  of  11  cents  per  100 
pounds  milk  for  same  month.  Recent,  tests  from 
same  herd  were  3.5,  4.0  and  3.6,  herd  being  on  pas¬ 
ture.  no  grain  or  other  feeding.  We  are  under  city 
inspection,  controlled  by  the  City  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  distributing  and  selling  of  3%  milk  is  al¬ 
lowed.  If  all  milk  is  brought  up  to  3.5  or  4%  and 
above,  would  that  not  he  to  the  advantage  of  the 
city  distributor?  Prices  have  not  been  lowered  to 
the  city  consumers  and  3%  milk  can  he  sold.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  transactions  or  methods  of  making  prices 
by  the  large  distributors  of  milk  should  he  investi¬ 
gated  by  National  or  State  governments.  The  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  sell  under  El¬ 
gin  quotations,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  quotations 
<  r  prices  made  by  the  butter  or  butterine  manu¬ 
facturers.  C.  A.  H. 

t  )hio. 


Butterfat  Test  Fairest. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  men  selling  Holstein 
milk  are  dissatisfied.  Prices  based  on  the  butterfat 
test  are  more  nearly  fair  than  a  straight  price  per 
100  pounds.  For  condensing  purposes,  prices  based 
on  content  of  total  solids  would  be  better,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  make  the  test  in  this  way.  The 
lactometer  may  he  used  in  connection  with  the  fat 
test  to  make  these  determinations.  There  is  also 
a  casein  test  which  might  he  made  use  of.  The 
solids  not  fat  do  not  increase  and  decrease  at  the 
same  rate:  that  is.  at  the  same  percentage  as  the 
fat;  hut  they  do  increase  and  decrease  materially 
with  the  increase  and  decrease  oi  fat.  4  his  applies 
between  breeds  as  well  as  between  individuals, 
llolstein  milk  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  milk  because  it  contains  more 


Sweet  Clover  in  New  York  State. 

I  HAVE  read  with  pleasure  F.  R.  Allen’s  Sweet 
clover  article.  His  experience  with  it  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  plant  agrees  with  mine,  and  mine  has  ex¬ 
tended  over  many  years:  100  per  cent,  of  my  farm 
is  in  Sweet  clover  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  else  in 
New  York  State  can  say  this.  Mr.  Allen’s  plan  to 
sow  the  seed  two  years  in  succession  is  correct ;  after 
that  there  will  be  enough  seed  shattering  off  each 
season  to  keep  up  the  stand.  This  makes  a  peren¬ 
nial  of.  it,  same  as  Alfalfa.  He  says  that  he  sowed 
10  acres  in  May,  1913,  that  had  been  in  corn  in 
1912,  but  does  not  say  whether  he  plowed  it.  first  or 
not.  If  he  did  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been 
so  successful  with  it,  as  Sweet  clover  must  have  a 
hard  seed  bed.  Simply  disk  your  sod  or  other 
ground  three  times  in  the  Fall,  not  earlier  than  No¬ 
vember  or  December  (last  thing  before  frost,  so  that 
no  weeds  can  start  up),  then  roll  twice,  so  as  to 
get  the  seed  bed  solid.  Then  any  time  during  Jan¬ 
uary  or  February  sow  20  pounds  per  acre  of  hulled 
seed  (white  only)  half  each  way,  so  as  to  get  it 
even  on  top  of  the  ground  or  snow.  Freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  will  do  the 
rest.  If  he  had  done  this  with  the  25-acre  field  lie 
would  have  had  a  fine  catch.  Sweet  clover  will 
grow  luxuriantly  on  poor  sandy  soil  that  will  not 
produce  Alfalfa,  clover  or  any  grain  crop,  if  treated 
as  above,  and  it  will  turn  a  poor  yellow  sandy  soil 
to  rich  black  loam  in  less  time  than  any  other 
legume.  There  is  no  poorer  soil  in  New  York  State 
than  the  sand  belt  in  Schenectady  and  Albany 
counties,  much  of  it  being  of  the  “drifty"  kind. 

Stock  here  of  all  kinds  like  Sweet  clover  better 
than  Alfalfa  or  any  other  legume,  which  agrees 
with  Mr.  Allen’s  article.  As  it  will  produce  abund¬ 
antly  where  nothing  else  will  grow,  contains  more 
protein  and  more  tons  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
legume,  why  not  raise  it  for  hay  as  well  as  pas¬ 
ture?  I  believe  in  giving  cattle  the  feed  they  like  as 
long  as  it  increases  milk  production,  as  this  is  what 
the  farmer  is  after.  I  cut  my  clover  about  June 
15,  before  it  commences  to  bloom,  while  it  is  tender, 
taking  off  perhaps  to  two  tons  per  acre,  and 
then  in  August  thrash  out  a  seed  crop  worth  at 
least  as  much  as  six  tons  more  of  hay.  as  long  as 
the  price  remains  where  it  is.  The  yield  of  seed 
will  average  about  three  times  as  much  as  Alfalfa 
or  Red  clover,  as  Sweet  clover  so  far  has  no  insects 


July  3,  1!>15. 

nor  diseases  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  worth  $15.  while 
the  other  two  can  be  bought,  for  $0. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  bloomingdale. 


Dig  Your  Own  Humus. 

I  HAVE  noticed  in  the  agricultural  papers  that  va¬ 
rious  brands  of  “humus”  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  took  the  trouble  to  send  me 
five  sacks  to  try  on  our  sandy  soil.  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  result,  but  my  feelings  might  have 
been  different  had  I  paid  out  good  money  for  the 
stuff.  We  have  a  black  soil  here  which  is  found  at 
the  depth  of  some  eight  to  10  feet  and  which  con¬ 
tains  about  3.33%  of  organic  matfrer.  This  layer  is 
usually  as  much  as  six  feet  thick,  and  when  mixed 
with  10%  of  cottonseed  meal  does  make  a  valuable 
material  for  growing  potted  plants.  This  might  he 
mined  as  marl  is  in  New  Jersey  from  open  pits,  and 
probably  would  not  cost  over  a  dollar  a  ton  on  the 
cars.  Mixed  with  $2.20  of  cottonseed  meal  it  would 
he  valuable  for  use  on  heavy  clay  soils,  and  the 
proportion  of  cottonseed  meal  could  he  increased  as 
desired.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  this 
black  loam  which  could  he  procured  here  in  Florida, 
and  some  of  our  best  truckers  have  selected  ground 
where  this  came  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  have  grown  some  of  the  finest  celery  which 
lias  ever  been  raised  in  the  State. 

Florida.  r.  s.  howi.and. 

R.  N.Y. — Wo  have  stated  our  position  on  this 
“humus”  matter  many  times.  As  a  dressing  for 
lawns  or  gardens  it  may  pay,  but  we  have  no  idea 
that  it  would  he  profitable  to  use  as  a  practical 
farm  proposition.  It  costs  too  much  and  the  freight 
charge  is  too  heavy.  The  trouble  is  that  when  this 
“humus”  is  advertised  in  such  a  plausible  way, 
farmers  get  the  idea  that  it  will  fully  take  the  place 
of  chemical  fertilizers — when  it  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  What  Mr.  Howland  says  ought  to  make 
any  farmer  think.  On  most  farms,  or  in  most  sec¬ 
tions,  there  are  low  swampy  places  or  deposits  of 
black  soil.  If  this  deposit  is  dug  up,  dried  and 
mixed  with  lime,  with  proper  chemicals  added  to 
it  this  homemade  mixture  can  be  made  worth  quite 
as  much  as  (he  “humus”  so  freely  advertised.  Sure¬ 
ly  if  a  man  had  a  small  coal  mine  on  his  own  farm 
we  could  not  advise  him  to  buy  fuel  at  the  local 
coalyard.  The  swamp  or  black  deposit  represents  in 
plant  food  what  the  coal  does  in  fuel. 


The  Value  of  An  Auto  Truck. 

WE  are  in  the  nursery,  trucking  and  farming 
business,  and  have  a  2% -ton  truck.  As  an 
emergency  team  and  hurry-up  carter  we  find 
it  has  more  than  paid  interest  and  upkeep.  If  is 
always  ready,  and  never  tires  out  even  when  used 
day  and  night  For  short  hauls  it  makes  quick 
trips  and  many  of  them,  and  for  long  hauls  it.  saves 
much  time.  Our  nearest  market  is  14  miles  distant, 
and  in  one  to  1%  hour  we  can  deliver  a  2%-ton 
load,  and  it  takes  a  team  from  four  to  five  hours  to 
deliver  a  1^4-ton  load.  On  the  return  trip  we  again 
save  three  hours  on  the  road  and  lose  no  time  feed¬ 
ing.  It  has  also  made  available  markets  30  to  4ii 
miles  distant 

A  trucker  or  fruit  grower  could  make  an  auto 
truck  pay  on  a  50-acre  farm  if  he  was  over  five 
miles  from  a  good  market.  He  can  keep  one  team 
less,  and  where  he  does  his  own  carting  to  market 
he  will  save  his  own  time,  the  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  and  its  upkeep.  A  machine  is  good  for  a 
definite  number  of  miles  either  in  live  years  or  20 
years,  according  to  constancy  of  use.  When  not  used  < 
it  costs  nothing  but  interest  I  should  say  that 
amount  of  carting,  distance  to  cart,  kind  of  cart¬ 
ing.  condition  of  roads,  would  all  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  the  size  of  the  farm  was  taken  into 
account,  in  fact  the  size  of  the  farm  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  governs  the  other  items.  To  use  the  truck  in 
short  hauls  when  the  teams  were  idle  or  were  do¬ 
ing  work  that  could  he  postponed  without  loss  would 
not  pay.  To  keep  a  truck  simply  for  a  small  amount 
of  road  work  would  he  unprofitable.  The  farmer 
should  keep  a  record  of  the  time  his  teams  are  on 
the  road  when  they  could  profitably  lie  doing  some¬ 
thing  else,  he  should  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
hiring  his  truck  at  a  fair  price  when  he  is  not  too 
busy  to  spare  it  and  the  driver.  He  must  determine 
how  much  time  he  would  save  by  the  more  rapid 
transit.  From  this  data  he  can  determine  whether 
or  not  he  would  be  making  a  good  investment  in 
buying  a  truck.  After  he  gets  one  he  will  find  nmii.v 
unsuspected  advantages,  but  these  are  so  variable 
that  his  decision  must  be  made  without  regard  to 
them.  WALTER  c.  black. 

New  Jersey. 
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Short  Talk  on  Alfalfa. 

Methods  of  Feeding  and  Fertilizing. 

We  have  a  piece  of  land  which  has  been  seeded  down 
with  clover  and  Timothy  for  several  years;  the  clover 
has  entirely  run  out  and  the  Timothy  has  made  a  poor 
stand  this  year.  We  sowed  a  few  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
seed  with  the  clover  and  Timothy  to  see  if  it  would 
catch,  using  no  culture.  The  Alfalfa  came  up  and  has 
made  vigorous  growth.  It  has  spread  considerably, 
and  we  now  have  large  patches  all  over  the  field.  We 
wish  to  plow  this  piece  up  and  seed  down  to  Alfalfa, 
but  there  is  a  little  difference  of  opinion  on  our  part 
as  to  the  best  method  of  cultivating  this  land  before 
seeding.  We  have  never  sowed  Alfalfa  and  would  like 
your  advice  on  same. 

A.  thinks  that  the  land  should  have  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure,  be  planted  to  corn  and  sown  to  oats 
next  year,  then  plow  in  the  Fall  and  seed  down  to  Al¬ 
falfa  with  wheat.  B.  thinks  that  this  field  should  be 
seeded  down  to  Alfalfa  this  Fall  with  wheat,  claiming 
that  the  cultivating  under  A.'s  plan  would  kill  the  bac¬ 
teria.  Will  Alfalfa  make  a  vigorous  growth  if  it  is 
not  inoculated?  Will  it  live  at  all? 

New  York.  n. 

THE  “vigorous  growth”  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  in  that  field,  resulting  from 
the  few  Alfalfa  seeds  sown  with 
the  Timothy  and  clover,  proves  that 
the  soil  needs  neither  lime  nor  inocula¬ 
tion  to  grow  Alfalfa  successfully,  and 
that  had  the  owner  omitted  the  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover,  and  sown  all  Alfalfa 
seed,  he  would  now  have  a  profitable 
meadow.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think 
of  planting  corn  this  year.  lie  should 
apply  a  good  coating  of  stable  manure, 
plow  the  field  at  once,  add  200-300 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre, 
and  after  thorough  cultivation  sow 
buckwheat  early  in  July.  Next  Spring 
the  field  should  be  thoroughly  fitted  as 
early  in  the  season  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  properly,  applying 
again  about  the  same  amount  of  acid 
phosphate.  Allow  the  weed  seeds  in 
days  to  germinate,  and  then  after  the 
first  shower  drag  the  field  thoroughly,  but  only  one 
inch  deep,  to  kill  the  weeds  already  started,  and  to 
avoid  bringing  up  fresh  weed  seeds.  Sow  the  Al¬ 
falfa,  30  pounds  per  acre  broadcast  or  20  pounds 
with  an  Alfalfa  drill,  and  roll  the  ground. 

Do  not  use  any  cover  crop.  If  the  Alfalfa  is 
sown  alone,  not  later  than  May  20,  it  will  yield  two 
cuttings  the  first  year,  which  together  ought  to 
amount  to  from  ‘J1/*  to  three  tons,  and  worth  more 
than  any  cover  crop.  With  a  cover  crop  the  Alfal¬ 
fa  usually  fails,  and  never  results  in  a  good  thick 
stand. 

If  too  late  for  buckwheat  this  year  and  the  owner 
wishes  to  try  his  chance  with  wheat 
he  should  apply  the  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  before  and  Summer-fallow 
the  land  till  time  for  seeding  to  wheat, 
which  should  he  rather  early,  so  that 
the  wheat  will  get  well  rooted  this 
Fall.  Next  Spring  (as  soon  as  dry 
enough)  drag  the  land  thoroughly  as 
if  the  wheat  were  not  there  (and  when 
the  owner  gets  through  it  will  look  as 
if  it  were  not);  sow  the  Alfalfa  as 
above,  applying  200-300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate.  This  dragging  will  improve 
the  wheat,  and  it  will  greatly  increase 
the  chance  of  getting  a  fair  stand  of 
Alfalfa.  Wheat  is  the  best  cover  crop, 
as  it  is  removed  earlier  than  Spring 
crops,  but  the  resulting  Alfalfa  stand 
is  not  so  good  as  when  sown  alone. 

It  is  to  remain  for  many  years,  and 
a  good  thick  stand  at  the  beginning  is 
desirable. 

Three  tons  of  Alfalfa  per  acre,  per 
year,  is  better  than  other  hay  crops, 
hut  six  tons  is  better  than  three.  An 
annual  top-dressing  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure  (six  or  eight  tons  per  acre)  is  a 
good  investment,  or  lacking  that  200- 
300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  broad¬ 
cast,  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  iiabry  g.  chapi.v. 

There  are  two  ways  this  could  he  seeded  :  First 
cut  the  hay  in  July,  then  plow  and  fit  nicely,  and 
sow  to  Alfalfa  in  August.  Second  way,  and  the  one 
I  think  the  better,  would  be  to  plow  land  this  Fall, 
then  in  the  Winter  get  what  manure  you  could  on 
it:  early  in  Spring  plow  again  and  fit  nicely,  use 
a  cutaway  harrow  and  get  as  mellow  as  though 
you  were  going  to  sow  onions.  I  think  the  fitting 
is  half  the  success  with  starting  Alfalfa.  I  then 
would  use  a  little  lime;  this  does  not  cost  much, 
and  certainly  will  help  some.  Then  sow  1*4  bush¬ 
el  oats  to  the  acre  with  your  Alfalfa  seed.  It  also 
is  a  good  plan  to  mix  in  some  common  clover  with 
the  Alfalfa ;  that  helps  fill  for  the  first  year  while 


the  Alfalfa  is  starting.  Spring  is  the  natural  time 
for  seeds  to  start,  although  I  have  seen  good  stands 
of  Alfalfa  sown  in  August,  but  I  prefer  it  sown  in 
the  Spring.  f.  r.  atxen. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Pictures. 

A  SWEEP  RAKE.— The  picture  at  Fig.  326  shows 
the  way  of  hunching  up  the  hay  on  some  of  the 
big  Western  fields,  where  there  is  no  time  to 
stop  and  play  with  an  ordinary  fork  or  a  one-horse 
rake.  These  special  rakes  are  very  useful  in  push¬ 
ing  the  hay  up  to  the  stack.  Many  of  these  rakes 
are  homemade  and  are  very  simple.  It  is  a  long 
heavy  joist  or  plank  with  slender  wooden  fingers 
reaching  out  and  running  over  the  ground,  and  up¬ 
right  stakes  behind  to  hold  the  bv  nch  of  hay  in 


Bunching  the  Hay  with  Sweep  Rake.  Fig  326. 

place.  One  horse  is  hitched  to  each  end  of  the 
rake,  and  as  they  are  driven  ahead  the  long  wood¬ 
en  fingers  reaching  down  under  the  hay  pick  it  up 
and  push  it  along  ahead.  It  is  usually  pushed  up 
by  the  side  of  a  stack,  where  big  forks  pick  it  up 
and  toss  it  to  the  top  of  the  stack  by  horse  or  even 
gasoline  power.  Hay-making  in  the  West,  where 
hundreds  of  acres  of  Alfalfa  must  he  handled 
quickly,  is  no  boy’s  play,  hut  every  device  of  pow¬ 
er  and  skill  must  he  employed  to  push  the  hay  to¬ 
gether  and  toss  it  into  big  stacks  where  it  can  he 
held  until  wanted.  This  plan  of  pushing  up  the 
hay  is  often  used  in  Eastern  farming.  We  know  of 


profit  nowadays  in  raising  an  ordinary  colt,  and 
anything  except  a  heavy  draft  horse  has  to  be  a 
first  class  animal  in  order  to  he  worth  bringing  up. 
This  filly,  however,  has  both  the  blood  and  the  stuff 
in  her  to  make  a  record  and  she  is  a  good  type  of 
the  lighter  class  horse  which  will  he  wanted  in  the 
future.  There  certainly  is  no  use  breeding  and 
raising  the  scrub  driver  or  the  light  roadster  of 
ordinary  pedigree,  for  the  motor  cars  have  about 
put  an  end  to  the  commercial  demand  for  that  class 
of  horses. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  proud  mother  and  her 
lusty  youngster.  Here  we  have  another  class  of 
animal  which  just  now  is  paying  good  money  to  tin' 
farmer.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  mule  stock  in 
Europe,  and  high  class  jacks  and  mules  are  in 
active  demand.  We  have  long  believed  that  there 
are  many  localities  in  our  Eastern  country  where 
a  high  class  jack  would  pay  better 
than  a  stallion  of  ordinary  weight  and 
breeding.  This  little  fellow  with  ears 
all  attention  will  make  a  mark  in  the 
world  yet.  It  seems  to  be  all  ears  and 
legs  up  to  date,  hut  it  will  fill  out  later, 
and  be  represented  on  the  battlefield 
of  Europe  either  in  person  or  by  send¬ 
ing  members  of  its  family  over  later 
on. 

A  SOUTHERN  COVER  CROP.— 
The  picture  at  Fig.  327  shows  a  corn¬ 
field  in  Southern  Alabama,  with  the 
cover  crop  growing  among  the  stalks. 
In  the  South  this  cover  crop  can  be 
carried  out  in  an  ideal  manner.  The 
warm  moist  weather  of  late  Summer 
ripens  the  corn  rapidly  and  permits 
the  sowing  of  Crimson  clover,  cow 
peas.  Soy  beans  and  other  legumes, 
which  grow  to  perfection  in  that 
Southern  country.  After  the  corn  is 
laid  by  or  when  cultivation  stops,  the 
mixed  seeds  of  the  cover  crop  are 
scattered  in  the  corn  and  worked  in  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves  with  suitable  weather  the  cover  crop  runs 
right  along  in  this  warm  pleasant  climate  and 
makes  a  most  remarkable  growth.  Corn  gives  a 
good  crop,  generally  making  a  thick  rank  growth. 
Then  when  it  is  cut  the  cover  crop  comes  forward 
and  will  give  a  pasturage  for  stock,  a  fair  amount 
of  good  hay,  or  when  plowed  into  the  ground  with 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphate,  it  will  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  another  big  crop  of  corn.  The  Gulf  States 
really  give  ideal  conditions  for  cover  cropping.  In 
no  part  of  the  country  is  this  practice  more  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  the  Winters  are  mild,  and 
vast  quantities  of  nitrates  are  washed 
out  of  the  soil  when  it  is  unoccupied 
by  a  living  crop.  The  soil  generally 
is  dull,  and  lacking  in  organic  matter, 
so  that  the  cover  crop  properly  plowed 
into  the  ground  adds  the  needed  nitro¬ 
gen  and  fills  the  soil  with  humus. 
This  picture  shows  what  happens 
when  the  plan  is  carried  on  under  rea¬ 
sonable  conditions,  and  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  Southern  farmers  to 
practice. 


Cover  Crop  in  Southern  Corn  Field.  Fig.  327. 

many  cases  where  various  schemes  are  adopted  to 
push  or  drag  the  hay  right  up  to  the  barn  door  with¬ 
out  loading  it  upon  the  wagon  at  all.  A  farmer  with 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind  can,  if  he  gets  busy,  de¬ 
vise  schemes  of  this  kind  for  greatly  saving  his 
labor  and  making  one  hour  worth  two  in  effective¬ 
ness. 

TWO  YOUNGSTERS. — The  pictures  on  the  first 
page  show  a  couple  of  youngsters  who  will  be 
heard  from  in  various  ways.  The  little  filly  was 
only  eight  days  old  when  her  picture  was  taken. 
She  is  very  tame,  and  plays  with  the  children  like 
any  other  pet.  This  filly  belongs  to  Mr.  Thornton 
Chard  of  Cazenovia.  N.  Y..  and  has  a  fine  pedigree 
running  hack  to  blue  blood.  There  is  not  much 


Late  Hay  or  Fodder  Crops. 

I  take  possession  of  a  farm  after  July 
1st.  Ho.\v  could  I  raise  a  hay  crop  this 
season  to  feed  a  horse  and  cows?  The 
six  acres  intended  for  this  crop  are  in 
poor  grass;  four  acres  in  corn,  five  oats, 
one-half  acre  in  potatoes.  What  vege¬ 
tables  could  I  plant  and  raise  this  sea¬ 
son  for  men  and  cattle?  E.  N. 

Ridgefield  Park,  N.  ,1. 

IT  is,  of  course,  too  late  after  July 
1st  to  seed  grass,  expecting  to  have 
a  hay  crop  this  year.  You  will  be 
obliged  to  sow  some  substitute  for  a 
hay  crop,  or  else  clean  up  some  of  the 
old  meadows.  If  the  six  acres  you 
speak  of  have  a  fair  seeding  of  grass 
in  any  part  of  them,  you  can  probably 
get  a  small  second  crop  by  using  about  125  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  With  a  reasonable 
amount  of  moisture  this  will  start  up  a  second  crop 
of  grass,  and  you  will  cut  a  small  crop  of  hay  from 
it.  Then  in  September  you  could  plow  this  land, 
put  lime  on  it,  and  seed  it  to  rye,  to  be  cut  for  straw 
and  grain  next  year,  or  plowed  under  as  a  green 
manure.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  that,  you  can 
have  these  six  acres  plowed  at  once.  Put  three  of 
them  into  fodder  corn.  This  means  making  furrows 
about  three  feet  apart  and  scattering  corn  thickly 
in  the  furrow,  using  fertilizer  of  fair  quality.  Give 
this  corn  good  cultivation,  and  while  it  will  not 
make  grain  when  planted  so  late,  it  will  make  a 
large  amount  of  good  fodder,  which  makes  a  fair 
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substitute  for  hay.  On  two  acres  more 
of  this  sod  you  can  seed  Japanese  mil¬ 
let.  If  you  fertilize  this  freely  it  will 
give  you  a  fair  crop  in  September  of  a 
coarse  heavy  hay.  This  millet  hay  is  not 
suitable  for  feeding  your  horse,  but  it 
will  make  good  cow  feed.  Fit  the  re¬ 
maining  acre  as  well  as  you  can,  and 
early  in  August  sow  three  packages  each 
of  rye  and  barley.  If  you  have  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  moisture  these  grains 
will  grow  well.  The  barley  can  be  cut 
in  late  October,  or  just  before  a  heavy 
frost,  and  cured  for  hay.  It  makes  a 
fair  hay.  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 
After  the  barley  has  been  cut  the  rye 
will  grow  on  and  make  a  good  growth, 
which  will  live  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  If  you  sow  the  fodder  corn,  it 
will  pay  you  to  seed  about  a  bushel  of 
rye  through  this  corn  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  Work  it  in  with  the  cultivator, 
and  let  it  grow  as  a  cover  crop  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  You  can  still  seed 
both  carrots  and  mangels  as  roots  for 
cattle  feeding  next  Winter.  It  is  too 
late  to  obtain  a  full  crop  of  these  roots 
now,  but  there  will  be  half  a  ci'op  or 
more,  and  under  the  circumstances  this 
will  pay.  As  vegetables  for  your  family 
you  can  still  plant  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
beans,  beets,  lettuce,  turnips,  celery  and 
may  others. 

Pruning  Dewberries. 

Will  some  of  you  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  dewberries  tell  me  how  to 
prune  and  train  them?  I  have  the  Lu- 
creti  a  and  it  does  not  seem  to  like  to  be 
tied  to  a  wire.  c.  d.  y. 

The  trailing  blackberries  or  dewberries 
differ  from  the  upright  growing  varieties 
both  in  their  manner  of  growth  and  in 
the  fact  that  they  will  root  from  tips 
like  black  raspberries,  and  do  not  suck¬ 
er  so  freely  as  the  tall  upright  black¬ 
berries.  Like  all  the  family  they  make 
annual  canes  which  ripen  and  die  after 
fruiting,  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
new  canes.  Various  methods  of  train¬ 
ing  have  been  practiced.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Lueretia 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  stretch  wires 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground  on 
which  the  fruiting  canes  were  tied  out. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  wire 
chafed  and  injured  the  canes,  and  this 
method  was  abandoned  by  all  the  large 
growers.  Some  then  laid  light  poles 
along  on  crotched  stakes,  and  this  did 
very  well.  But  the  general  practice  now 
in  the  South  is  to  set  stakes  one  to  each 
hill  and  to  tie  the  canes  up  to  the  stake 
in  Spring.  The  young  canes,  during  the 
growing  season  are  trailed  in  along  the 
rows  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation,  and 
are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  during 
the  Winter,  as  they  are  thus  less  liable 
to  injury  in  the  Winter.  The  tying  up 
is  done  in  the  Spring  before  growth 
starts.  Here  our  growers  have  aban¬ 
doned  all  training  or  tying  up,  and  pinch 
the  canes  during  the  Summer  to  cause 
the  plants  to  branch  into  a  bush  form.  I 
have  observed  all  these  methods  and 
have  practiced  some  of  them.  For  the 
best  results  in  the  crop  and  for  the  fin¬ 
est  fruit  I  think  that  the  upright  stake 
method  is  best.  Set  the  plants  4x5  feet 
and  give  each  plant  a  six-foot  stake  and 
in  Spring  tie  the  running  canes  loose¬ 
ly  to  the  stake.  As  the  young  canes 
start  trail  them  in  along  the  rows  out 
of  the  way  of  cultivation.  Two  or  three 
canes  to  a  stake  are  better  than  more 
and  no  more  should  be  allowed  to  grow. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  massey. 

Those  Siberian  Alfalfa  Varieties. 

On  page  782  it  is  mentioned  under  the 
heading  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  that  the 
Siberian  varieties  are  doing  better  than 
the  ordinary  Alfalfa  plants.  This  is  just 
my  experience  here  in  Florida,  where  no 
one  has  been  able  to  grow  Alfalfa  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  a  permanent  pasture.  I 
have  found  that  the  Grimm  variety  was 
very  promising  and  that  the  Orenberg 
was  even  better.  The  seedsmen  charge 
an  absurd  price  for  the  latter  kind,  but 
say  that  it  will  be  much  cheaper  next 
year.  The  superiority  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  consists  in  the  vigorous  spreading 
out  of  the  roots,  which  enables  a  single 
plant  to  cover  an  area  of  four  feet  in 
diameter.  These  roots  do  not  extend 
over  six  feet  in  depth,  and  at  that  dis¬ 
tance  find  a  permanent  water  level  in 
this  locality,  and  draw  upon  the  moisture 
from  a  thousand  sources,  while  the  or¬ 
dinary  Alfalfa  only  sends  down  one  root 


to  that  distance.  It  seems  to  pay  to  get 
the  year-old  plants  rather  than  start  with 
the  seed,  but  the  tops  must  be  kept  cut 
down  closely  so  as  to  encourage  the 
spreading  of  the  roots,  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  fertilizer  should  be  used  at 
the  start.  We  are  now  obliged  to  pay 
.$30  a  ton  for  Alfalfa  hay  and  our  daily 
importation  of  all  kinds  of  hay  into  the 
State  is  some  200  carloads  so  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  it  would  be  worth  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Florida  if  Alfalfa  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  here.  Very  few  dairy¬ 
men  are  able  to  come  out  whole  with 
milk  selling  at  10  cents  a  quart  and  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  raise  hogs  at  a 
profit  where  there  is  no  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  to  be  found  for  them.  R.  L.  H. 

Floral  Bluff,  Fla. 


Auto  Truck  for  Fruit  Farm. 

In  regard  to  auto  truck,  we  have  used 
one  since  last  August,  and  find  it  very 
satisfactory.  We  charge  the  truck  its 
purchase  price,  six  per  cent,  on  invest¬ 
ment,  insurance,  both  liability  and  fire, 
upkeep,  such  as  repairs,  tires,  oil  and 
gasoline,  and  credit  the  truck  10  cents 
per  bushel  for  all  apples  marketed  in  local 
market,  distance  10  miles.  This  is  same 
price  we  are  obliged  to  pay  if  hired 
drawn  with  horses.  The  truck  has 
earned  nearly  one-half  its  cost  already, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  investment. 
Good  roads  and  a  careful  driver  make  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  the  life  of  an 
auto  truck.  GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co„  N.  Y. 


Onion  Sets  go  to  Seed. 

When  last  year’s  onion  sets  start  to 
make  seed,  how  about  cutting  the  tops 
off,  in  fact,  not  letting  any  seed  start? 
Some  tell  me  to  cut  the  tops  off,  others 
say  take  a  barrel  and  roll  it  over  them, 
so  as  to  break  them  down.  I  have  start¬ 
ed  to  cut  the  tops  off.  so  they  will  not 
make  any  seed.  How  do  people  who 
grow  onions  from  sets  keep  them  from 
going  to  seed?  J.  b.  D. 

Marion,  Ind. 

The  general  practice  is  to  pinch  these 
shoots  out  as  soon  as  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  attain  much  size,  as  they  soon  become 
hard  and  woody  inside  the  bulb,  render¬ 
ing  it  practically  unfit  for  table  use,  nor 
will  the  onion  keep  well  in  Winter  if  the 
seed  stalk  is  permitted  to  attain  any 
size.  The  rolling  of  barrels,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  over  your  onions  will  not  af¬ 
fect  them  to  their  betterment,  and  who¬ 
ever  told  you  to  do  so,  either  did  not 
know  what  they  were  talking  about,  or 
were  endeavoring  to  make  you  a  laughing 
stock  for  the  neighborhood.  The  small 
sets,  ranging  in  size  from  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  and  under,  very  rarely  go  to 
seed,  and  when  it  is  intended  to  grow 
large  bulbs  no  large  sets  should  be  plant¬ 
ed.  but  should  be  used  for  the  production 
of  bunching  onions.  K. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Beans. 

Some  weeks  since,  in  accordance  with 
a  suggestion  made  by  a  dealer  in  garden 
seeds,  I  sprinkled  nitrate  of  soda  around 
my  bush  beans  just  about  the  time  they 
began  to  bloom.  A  few  days  later  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  a  number  of  the  leaves  were 
wilted  or  rather  “burned.”  I  was  very 
careful  in  applying  the  nitrate  not  to  get 
it  on  the  leaves  nor  too  near  the  roots. 
Gan  you  suggest  the  cause  of  this  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves?  Do  you  think  that  I 
used  too  much  nitrate?  Can  you  give  me 
an  idea  as  to  a  safe  quantity  to  use  and 
the  best  way  to  apply  it?  w.  n.  b. 

If  you  know  you  did  not  scatter  the  ni¬ 
trate  on  the  leaves  the  trouble  probably 
is  that  you  used  too  much.  For  garden 
work  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  nitrate 
in  water  or  mix  it  with  fine  soil  or  coal 
ashes.  A  large  dose  would  be  150  pounds 
to  the  acre.  A  solution  of  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  gallon  of  water  would  be  safe.  In 
some  cases  the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  then  sprinkled  over  dry  sifted 
coal  ashes.  Then  when  these  are  dried 
once  more  they  can  be  scattered  along 
the  rows  like  fertilizer. 

Early  Sowing  of  Crimson  Clover. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  it  'would  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in 
a  cornfield  which  was  heavily  manured  on 
a  very  weedy  sod  this  Spring?  Part  of 
this  will  be  used  as  a  hog  pasture  as  soon 
as  corn  is  ready,  and  remainder  will  be 
put  to  cabbage  and  potatoes  next  year. 
Soil,  sandy  loam ;  mainly  hillside.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  priced  here  at  $6  per  bushel. 

Ontario,  N.  Y.  e.  h. 

No !  Do  not  sow  Crimson  clover  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  part  of  Summer.  This 
is  not  a  crop  for  Spring  seeding.  As 


hot  weather  comes  on  it  would  go  to  seed 
and  die  even  when  only  a  few  inches  tall. 
The  Crimson  clover  is  a  cool  weather 
plant.  It  is  useful  for  late  Summer  seed¬ 
ing  because  it  grows  on  through  the  Fall, 
following  Spring.  But  do  not  seed  it  in 
Spring  or  early  Summer. 


Crops  and  Prices. 

June  16.  Live  weight  cattle,  Yorkers 
$7  per  cwt. ;  roughs  $5;  cows  (choice) 
$6 ;  old  cows  $4 ;  veal  $9.50  to  $10 ; 
grassers  $6  to  $7 ;  poultry  11c  and  12c 
per  lb.  Hay  $13  to  $15  a  ton.  Pota¬ 
toes  35c  to  40c  a  bushel.  c.  o.  b. 

North  Evans,  N.  Y. 

New  milch  cows  $60  to  $S0;  dressed 
beef  10 ;  veal,  live,  8  to  9;  butter  28  to 
30 ;  eggs  22 ;  hay  $18  to  $20 ;  corn  90 ; 
oats  60.  Strawberries  12  to  14  per 
basket.  Average  crop  assured  in  spite 
of  late  frost.  The  outlook  for  bush  ber¬ 
ries  is  splendid.  Gardens  late  but  im¬ 
proving  owing  to  recent  showers  which 
were  badly  needed.  P.  K.  H. 

West  Milton,  N.  Y. 

June  21.  Horses,  plugs,  $10  to  $40; 
farm,  good,  $160  to  $200.  Cows,  fresh, 
$60  to  $90,  fat  6c  per  lb. ;  steers  8c ; 
calves,  10c,  live  weight.  Hogs,  fat,  200 
lbs.,  9c;  160  lbs.,  9*4  dressed  weight; 
sucking  pigs  $3  a  head.  Hogs  might 
be  quoted  higher  in  our  big  market, 
Philadelphia,  30  miles  distant,  but  when 
we  pay  freight,  yardage,  have  them  ex¬ 
amined,  disinfected,  it  pays  to  take  home 
prices.  Wheat  $1.50 ;  corn  90c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  new.  $1.25 ;  old  40.  Milk,  per  quart 
in  town,  6c;  shipped  to  city  5c,  at  cream¬ 
ery  38 ;  butterfat,  average  less  than  4c 
per  quart  at  creamery.  w.  n.  H. 

Spring  City,  Pa. 

June  17.  Butter  25  to  35c  per  lb. 
We  have  a  new  creamery  in  town ;  they 
bought  out  all  milk  routes  from  fai-mers, 
and  pasteurize  milk  selling  it  at  8c  per 
qt.,  promising  not  to  raise  price  in  Win¬ 
ter.  They  give  farmers  30c  per  lb.  for 
butterfat.  Cows  from  $40  to  $100 ;  .veal 
calves  7*4  to  9c  per  lb.,  as  to  size.  All 
early  fruit  will  be  half  crop  due  to 
late  freeze.  Shipped  strawberries  sell 
two  baskets  for  25c.  Lettuce  10c  per 
mess,  onions  5c  per  bunch  of  from  6  to 
10.  Potatoes  plenty  but  no  sale ;  some 
farmers  sell  at  40c  per  bu.,  others  give 
to  hogs,  but  new  potatoes  from  South 
sell  at  2c  to  5c  per  lb.  E.  J.  B. 

Patton,  Pa. 

This  is  almost  exclusively  a  dairy 
section,  and  milk  is  the  chief  product. 
Prices  for  that  shipped  to  Philadelphia 
are  about  4c  per  quart  in  Summer  and  5c 
in  Winter,  less  one-half  cent  freight.  Lo¬ 
cal  creameries  range  from  $1.30  per  100 
lbs.  Summer  to  $1.90  for  Winter,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  creamery.  Some  dairy 
stock  is  raised,  but  cows  are  mostly 
brought  in  from  other  sections  and  I 
judge  a  fair  range  of  prices  would  be 
from  $50  to  $80  per  head  for  fresh  cows. 
Some  hay  is  shipped  and  would  net  the 
farmer  about  $12  at  present.  Market 
gardening  is  carried  on  mostly  for  local 
trade.  Considerable  fruit  is  being  plant¬ 
ed  and  our  County  Association  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  cooperative  selling  plan  for  hand¬ 
ling  this  season’s  crop  of  peaches.  It  is 
expected  to  handle  the  apples  in  the  same 
way  when  our  orchards  reach  that  stage. 

North  Brook,  Pa.  C.  P.  B. 

Cold  rains  and  two  heavy  frosts  have 
worked  much  damage  to  the  fruit  prop¬ 
erties  of  Western  New  York.  Of  all 
crops  in  Wayne  County  pehches  seem  to 
promise  the  fullest  returns  this  year,  the 
prospects  being  that  a  bumper  crop  will 
be  harvested.  Investigation  shows  that 
most  of  the  other  crops  will  suffer  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  heavy  freezes  of  May. 
During  the  bloom  period  the  blossoms 
were  as  plentiful  as  for  two  or  three 
years  back,  but  the  rains  and  cold  periods 
worked  much  havoc  generally.  Many 
growers  say  the  present  drop  of  young 
fruit  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  usual 
drop,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  re¬ 
maining  fruit  shows  decay  in  the  center, 
though  this  condition  is  not  general.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  every  apple  now 
on  the  trees  should  mature,  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  would  have  to  place  the  crop 
at  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop. 

The  cherry  crop  has  been  placed  at 
about  65  per  cent,  of  last  season’s  yield, 
the  shortage  being  due  to  the  frosts  of 
May.  The  trees  made  a  fine  start  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  all  rec¬ 
ords  would  be  broken.  There  has  been  a 
notable  increase  of  young  orchards  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  this  year.  Grapes  have 
been  hit  hard  and  the  crop  this  season, 
except  along  the  lake  front,  will  be  very 
light.  In  the  northern  tier  of  Wayne 
towns,  the  vineyards,  though  not  ex¬ 
tensive,  will  yield  an  average  crop  this 
year.  The  pear  crop  will  also  fall  un¬ 
der  last  year’s  harvest.  There  will  be 
a  shortage  of  all  varieties.  Clapp  may 
go  75  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  depending  on 
further  drops.  Bartlett  will  not  go 
above  50  per  cent,  though  some  orchards 
will  exceed  this  average.  Quinces  will 
be  a  near  failure  in  some  sections. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  n.  p. 


“What  is  your  reason  for  wanting  to 
learn  to  dance?”  “Well,  it  looks  foolish- 
er  to  sit  still  and  look  foolish  than  it  does 
to  get  on  your  feet  and  look  foolish.” — * 
Washington  Star. 

Small  Jeremiah  had  been  stung  by  a 
bee.  “I  wouldn’t  mind  it  walking  on  my 
neck,”  he  said  to  his  mother,  “if  it  hadn’t 
sat  down  so  hard!” — Milwaukee  Journal. 


BASKETS 

LADDERS 

Picking  Bags,  Etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Free  shoulder  strap 
to  peach  growers 

BACON  &  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  Catalog 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  *  BRO.,  Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


ADD  I  C  DADDn  C— Best  standard.  Hand  made. 
Hrrix  DHIlTlCLO  Atly  number.  Prompt  ship- 
ment.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

-  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  - 


Strawberry  Plants 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Ys 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  $iF:<»  DPf,r 

l.OOO,  $8.50  per  lO.OOOs  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.50 
per  1,000;  CAULIFLOWER,  PEPPERS,  EGO  PLANTS,  $2.50 
per  l.OOO.  Send  lor  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CflDGAI  «r -CAULIFLOWER  AND 
“UK  OftLC  CELERY  PLANTS,  40c. 
100:  300,  $1.  Postpaid,  $2  per  1,000.  Cabbage,  $1  per 
1.000.  List  Free.  W.  S.  Ford  &  Son,  Hartly,  Del. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  Plants 

55c.  per  hundred,  by  mail,  postpaid.  Leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  thousand  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Kemsenburg,  N.  Y. 


c  W  IP  IP  'T'  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
v-5  T »  L  L,  1  treated  for  full,  quick  germination. 
a'NWE'IY  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

CLrVJ  V  ILK  E.  JiARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth.  Ky. 


ONE  MILLION  Danish  Cabbage  andCelery  Plants 
$1.  Thousand.  THOS.  G  ASHMEAO.  Williamson.  N  Y 


Thousands  of  Cabbag'e  Plants 

PREMIUM.  LATE  FLAT  DUTCH.  LARGE  AMERICAN  DRUM 
HEAD,  SUREHEAD  and  DANISH  BALLHEAD.  ?1  per  1,000: 
5,000  lots,  90c.  ;  10,000  lotg,  80c.  per  11.  AUTUMN  GIANT 
CAULIFLOWER.  $2.50  per  11.  Prompt  delivery  assured. 
Penrose  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  W.  P.  Drake,  Prog.,  Dover,  Del. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100  lb.,  or  ten  dollars  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  cars. 
Send  for  free  booklet  “How  to  grow  alfalfa.” 
Dr.  H.  Somerville,  Chest  Springs,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


THE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  14-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOP.KER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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General  Farm  Topics 


“  Stone  Meal.” 

Is  the  “stone  meal”  recently  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  same  as 
“phosphate  rock”?  What  is  the  value  of 
it?  ^  h.  s.  c. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

No.  “Stone  meal”  is  a  feldspar  or 
form  of  granite  rock  crushed  or  ground 
to  a  fine  meal.  “Phosphate  rock”  is  an 
entirely  different  substance— a  much 
softer  rock  containing  phosphoric  acid. 
The  theory  is  that  this  is  really  petrified 
bone.  Ages  ago  great  herds  of  animals, 
then  living  on  the  earth,  gathered  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  and  died  there.  The  immense 
accumulation  of  their  bones  in  these 
places  has  been  turned  to  stone  which 
is  now  called  “phosphate  rock”  since  it 
contains  the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
of  the  original  bone.  This  rock  is  dug  up 
and  ground  or  crushed  to  a  powder. 
What  we  call  “raw  phosphate”  is 
this  crushed  rock  without  any  additional 
treatment.  When  the  rock  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  called  “acid  phos¬ 
phate”  or  superphosphate. 


Cover  Crop  in  Orchard. 

In  1009  I  planted  an  apple  orchard  on 
a  rough  piece  of  sidehill  ground.  The 
land  was  bushy  and  very  strong,  and 
the  trees  had  not  grown  very  much  un¬ 
til  the  present  year.  A  year  ago  last  Fall 
I  wrote  to  you  for  advice.  You  recom¬ 
mended  to  plow  the  land,  sow  rye  and 
clover  in  the  Spring,  all  of  which  I  have 
adhered  to.  The  result  is  an  18-inch 
growth  this  Spring.  The  clover  at  pres¬ 
ent  still  has  a  good  stand.  Would  you 
advise  to  plow  the  orchard  in  August 
or  September  again,  and  repeat  sowing 
of  rye,  following  with  clover  again  in  the 
Spring?  Would  benefits,  added  to  the 
trees,  be  worth  the  cost  added  by  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  $50.  the  cost  of 
plowing  and  seeding?  j.  s. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Only  general  advice  can  be  given  in 
such  a  case.  One  should  see  the  trees 
and  estimate  their  growth  and  vigor  in 
order  to  give  a  definite  answer.  As  a 
general  proposition  we  think  it  would 
pay  to  plow  and  cover-crop  at  least  one 
more  year,  even  if  all  the  work  must 
he  hired.  We  should  therefore  plow 
under  what  is  now  growing,  harrow  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  sow  the  cover  crop  in 
August.  Probably  next  year  the  trees 
will  have  made  such  growth  that  the 
cover  crop  can  be  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground. 


Feeding  an  Old  Pasture. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been 
used  for  pasture  for  several  years.  I 
am  informed  that  this  can  be  plowed  this 
year,  sown  to  buckwheat  and  seeded. 
What  seed  would  you  suggest  to  sow  to 
get  a  crop  of  hay,  followed  by  permanent 
cow  pasture?  m.  m.  f, 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Certainly  this  can  be  done,  but  you 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 
The  new  seeding  will  give  one  crop  of 
fair  grass,  and  will  then  fill  up  with 
weeds  and  foul  stuff,  such  as  you  find 
in  the  pasture.  Plowing  the  pasture  and 
seeding  to  buckwheat  will  not  kill  out 
the  old  grass,  but  just  bury  it  out  of 
sight.  The  weeds  and  trash  will  surely 
work  in  once  more,  unless  they  are  killed 
out  by  constant  and  thorough  culture. 
We  have  often  described  the  famous 
“Clark”  method  of  seeding.  In  this  the 
old  sod  is  plowed  or  torn  up  in  June. 
Then  instead  of  seeding  a  new  crop  the 
harrows  are  kept  at  work  tearing  the 
soil  again  and  again  as  often  as  any 
green  growth  starts.  In  this  way  sprout¬ 
ing  seeds  are  destroyed  and  roots  are 
worked  to  the  surface,  where  the  sun  and 
air  kill  them.  Then  in  September  the 
clean  field  is  seeded  to  grass.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  will  hide  the  weeds  but  will  not 
destroy  them,  while  the  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  cleans  them  out.  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  are  the  hay  grasses. 


A  Study  of  Water  Wheels. 

There  has  just  come  to  my  attention 
a  copy  of  your  publication  for  January 
30,  1915,  containing  a  little  sketch  with 
reference  to  water  power  from  a  faucet, 
wherein  the  young  man  states  he  made 
4S  Y-shaped  buckets,  from  old  tin  cans. 
No  doubt  you  will  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  Lester  A.  Pelton,  who  invented 
the  type  now  known  as  the  Pelton  water¬ 
wheel.  shaped  his  bucket  for  his  first 
experimental  work  from  pieces  of  tin 


taken  from  tin  cans.  The  experimental 
work  was  done  in  an  old  hotel  in  Camp- 
tonville  of  this  State.  This  hotel  had  its 
water  supply  from  a  stream  on  the  hill¬ 
side  above,  and  during  the  daytime, 
when  everyone  was  using  the  taps  at 
their  pleasure,  there  was  not  sufficient 
pressure,  so  Mr.  Pelton  was  compelled 
to  wait  until  after  all  the  other  occu 
pants  of  the  house  had  retired,  and 
then  throughout  the  night  he  would  ex¬ 
periment  with  model  water-wheels,  the 
buckets,  as  mentioned  above,  being  bent 
by  hand  from  pieces  of  old  tin  cans.  In 
this  way  he  finally  arrived  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  general  shape  of  the  Pelton  bucket, 
and  particularly  the  principle  of  the  di¬ 
viding  wedge.  He  had  the  first  buckets 
cast  in  a  foundry  in  Nevada  City. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these 
first  wheels  increased  the  efficiency  of 
water-wheels  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  type;  a 
term  then  applied  to  such  water-wheels, 
more  than  25%.  Mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions  have  since,  of  course,  materially 
increased  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the 
original  Pelton  wheel. 

I  am  very  much  interested  indeed  to 
see  the  attention  you  are  giving  to  that 
great  by-product,  the  running  streams  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  when  the 
farmer  recognizes  the  potentialities  of 
these  streams,  the  social  fabric  of  farm 
life  will  he  materially  changed.  It  is  one 
of  the  big  economical  problems  of  the 
country  and  is  surely  worth  a  great  deal 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  all  ruralists. 

California.  j.  w.  sweenen. 


Growing  Onion  Sets. 

A  neighbor  grows  most  of  his  onion 
seed  and  raises  his  own  sets.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  about  as  follows :  In  the  early 
Spring  he  plants  large  onions  selected 
from  his  previous  year’s  crop.  These 
soon  make  seed  tops,  which  are  allowed 
to  grow  until  seed  is  mature.  The  tops 
are  then  carefully  picked  off  by  hand  and 
put  in  baskets,  taken  near  the  house  and 
spread  on  a  canvas  to  dry.  After  drying 
the  seed  is  rubbed  out  and  put  away  un¬ 
til  the  following  Spring.  It  is  then  sown 
very  thickly  in  a  broad  row.  These 
seedlings  grow  until  midsummer,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  being  so  thick  in  the  row  do  not 
attain  a  large  size.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
tops  die  on  the  small  onions,  which  are 
now  called  sets,  they  are  pulled  and 
spread  on  trays  to  dry.  They  are  stored 
in  a  dry  shed  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  are  set  out  by  hand  about  two 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  start 
growth  quickly  and  make  mature  onions 
by  July  1,  at  which  time  they  usually 
find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  maggot  most 
growers  prefer  to  buy  their  sets  from 
western  growers.  trucker,  Jr. 


Late  Sown  Fodder. 

Four  horses  cut  lively  into  profits. 
Can  anything  for  them  be  raised  on 
ground  where  early  tomatoes  and  early 
corn  is  now  growing?  They  come  off  by 
September  15,  or  a  week,  maybe,  later. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J.  b.  h.  t. 

Barley  is  the  best  crop  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  It  will  make  a  fair  Fall  growth 
and  give  a  light  cutting  of  hay  in  late 
October.  If  you  seed  half  and  half  rye 
and  barley  you  can  cut  the  barley  for 
hay.  The  rye  will  then  grow  on,  winter 
over  and  give  a  green  manuring  crop  for 
next  year. 


Hay-making  on  Shares. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  basis  on  the  following 
facts.  A.  furnishes  all  labor,  horses  and 
machinery,  and  cuts  hay  on  the  property 
of  B.,  and  receives  his  payment  in  hay. 
What  division  of  the  crop  in  your  opin¬ 
ion  is  a  fair  basis?  s.  o.  T. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

In  our  own  section  it  would  depend  on 
what  is  done  with  the  hay.  If  A.  in  this 
case,  puts  half  the  hay  in  A.’s  barn  he 
has  the  other  half.  We  have  cut  the 
neighbor's  crop  on  this  basis  several 
times.  If  the  hay  is  to  be  divided  in  the 
field  without  housing  A.  would  have  one 
third. 


Wood  Ashes  on  Potatoes. 

I  have  eight  or  10  barrels  of  wood 
ashes  and  would  like  to  use  ashes  on  my 
potatoes  (1  y2  acre).  Is  there  danger  of 
“scabbing”  them?  The  potato  seed  was 
soaked  in  formalin  and  planted  with 
home-mixed  commercial  fertilizer  in 
which  the  potash  content  was  very  low. 
There  was  also  a  light  coat  of  manure 
plowed  under.  If  you  advise  that  the 


ashes  be  used  should  they  he  scattered 
broadcast  befor-e  the  potato  plants  are  up 
or  just  before  the  first  leafing  and  a  few 
handfuls  placed  around  each  plant? 

Lincolndale,  N.  Y.  c.  w. 

That  is  a  very  small  amount  of  wood 
ashes  for  one  and  one  half  acre,  but  we 
would  not  use  it  on  potatoes.  The  ashes 
will  give  better  results  on  corn,  and 
there  is  always  danger  of  increasing  the 
scab  disease  when  lime  is  used.  True, 
the  seed  was  soaked  to  destroy  the  scab 
germs,  but  many  soils  carry  these  germs 
from  previous  cropping,  and  we  think 
it  wiser  to  avoid  using  the  ashes  on 
the  potato  crop. 


Grain  With  Cow  Peas. 

What  grain  is  good  to  sow  with  cow 
peas  for  hay  that  will  not  be  too  hard 
on  the  land?  a.  r. 

Probably  sorghum  or  Kaffir  corn  seed¬ 
ed  with  the  cow  peas  make  the  best  com¬ 
bination.  The  cow  peas  make  their  best 
growth  during  hot  weather  when  the  or¬ 
dinary  small  grains  do  not  make  a  good 
growth.  The  Kaffir  corn,  however,  broad¬ 
cast  with  the  cow  peas,  makes  a  thin 
slender  stalk,  which  when  cut  with  the 
peas  and  properly  cured  will  give  fair 
fodder. 


Strawberries  in  Cornfield. 

The  strawberries  which  I  set  in  my 
Golden  Bantam  cornfield  last  year  came 
through  Winter  well,  and  are  going  to 
have  a  fair  crop,  good  if  we  get  a  little 
more  rain.  I  pulled  the  corn  up  by  the 
roots  instead  of  cutting,  and  laid  it 
down  along  the  rows  for  Winter  protec¬ 
tion  ;  then  this  Spring  cleaned  it  off  and 
piled  it  around  the  small  apple  trees  for 
a  mulch.  I  don’t  always  do  things  the 
way  I  would  like  to,  as  I  am  in  the 
shop  at  work  every  day  three  miles  away 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night,  and  I  have  only  a  small  boy  for  a 
helper,  so  I  do  the  best  I  can.  z.  c.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Gardeners  try  all  sorts  of  tricks  to 
double  up  the  work  of  a  piece  of  ground. 
In  this  case  the  strawberry  plants  were 
out  in  July  right  between  the  corn  rows. 


Well  As  Cesspool. — On  page  802.  C. 
E.  A.  asks  if  safe  to  drain  a  cesspool 
into  an  old  abandoned  well.  I  write  to 
answer  NO !  Who  can  estimate  the 
danger  to  entire  community  of  contamin¬ 
ating  the  underground  streams?  They 
are  protected  by  Nature  with  a  thickness 
of  earth  that  forms  a  perfect  filter ;  but 
once  inject  directly  into  these  streams 
the  poisonous  effluvia  of  the  cesspool  and 
who  can  then  check  the  widespread  dis¬ 
aster  or  follow  it  up  to  estimate  the 
damage?  joiin  f.  keenan,  m.  d. 


Killing  Brush. — If  your  correspond¬ 
ent  on  page  725,  asking  for  methods  of 
killing  brush  in  hedgerows,  will  try  cut¬ 
ting  brush  in  longest  days  in  June,  and 
piling  brush  back  upon  the  stumps,  then 
burn  in  August,  he  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  subduing  them.  By  cut¬ 
ting  in  June  much  of  the  strength  of 
trees,  etc.,  are  in  the  leaf.  New  shoots 
will  be  put  forth  to  be  destroyed  by  Au¬ 
gust  burning.  I  have  known  of  willow 
hedges,  the  most  tenacious  of  trees  to 
be  entirely  killed  by  this  method. 

Macedon,  N.  Y.  l.  f.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


profits  of  $10,  $15,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4,  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 

Break  All 
Baling  Records 

in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  “can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 
We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too. 

Get  Our  Book 

— ' “Ton*  TbII”— packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling  facts.  Show  in  actual  figurea  the  big  profits  you 
can  make  with  a  Sandwich  Press.  A  postal  brings  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOW!  Address 


SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  520  OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520,  Council  Bluff*.  I*.  Box  520,  Kan...  City.  Mo. 


Can  Start 
or  Stop 
Instantly 

IcHE 


Easy  to  Turn 


Great  for 
Windrow 
Baling 


COVERS  -  TARPAULINS  -  TENTS 

or  anything  in  canvas  goods  for  the  farm  di¬ 
rect  from  factory,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  canvas  territory,  at  a  great  saving  to 
you.  Goods  water  and  mildew-proof.  No  de¬ 
lays— Prompt  shipments- -Satisfaction  assured. 
Write  for  price-list,  catalogues,  etc.  Address: 

ATLANTA  TENT  &  AWNING  CO. 

Box  R-  N.-Y.  Atlanta,  Ca. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


P^OR  the  sake  of  showing  the  business  uses ,  the  home  appeal 
and  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  picture  taking  we 
have  published  a  beautifully  illustrated  little  book  under  the 
above  title. 

Its  forty-eight  pages  are  largely  filled  with  pictures — 
pictures  of  the  kind  you  would  like  to  take  and  can  take — 
with  a  Kodak. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy  of  “The  Kodak 
on  the  Farm.”  There  is  no  charge. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  aeroplane  plunged 
to  earth,  with  three  men  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  .Tune  18,  killing  two  of  them. 
George  IT.  Hersey,  .7i\,  a  mechanician,  was 
killed  instantly.  William  T.  Ely,  J r.,  who 
was  receiving  instruction  in  flight  from 
Harry  M.  Jones,  the  operator  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  sustained  injuries  from  which  he 
died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Jones 
escaped  serious  injury  by  falling  on  the 
bodies  of  the  others. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  to  send  carloads  of 
corn,  beans  and  flour  for  the  relief  of 
4,000  employes  of  the  United  States 
Smelting  Company  who  are  threatened 
with  starvation  at  Pachuca,  Mexico. 
The  employes  have  been  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  food  from  local  sources  and  have 
appealed  for  American  aid.  Several  car¬ 
loads  of  grain  and  provisions,  contrib¬ 
uted  by  large  packing  houses,  have  been 
shipped  for  the  relief  of  famine-stricken 
non-combatants  in  Northern  Mexico. 
The  American  Consul  General  writes 
that  he  is  feeding  about  15,000  half  fam¬ 
ished  Mexicans  with  American  Red 
Cross  corn.  Food  is  also  scarce  at  Sal- 
ina  Cruz.  A  reliable  message  from  there 
states  that  no  immediate  relief  is  in 
sight,  and  adds  that  locusts  are  destroy¬ 
ing  all  crops  in  the  vicinity. 

Fifteen  lives  were  lost,  a  score  of  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  and  property  damage 
estimated  at  $250,000  was  done  by  a 
wind,  hail  and  electrical  storm  which 
centered  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  June 
18-19.  The  heavy  fall  of  rain — ranging 
from  two  to  five  inches — turned  many 
small  creeks  into  turbulent  streams  and 
the  rivers  into  torrents.  Sixty-five  cars 
were  blown  from  the  ’Frisco  tracks  in 
the  yards  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  One  was 
a  work  train,  in  which  ti’ack  laborers 
were  living.  Three  were  injured.  The 
home  of  J.  T.  Wood  was  blown  over  in¬ 
tact,  carrying  the  occupants  with  it.  No 
one  was  hurt.  Several  farmhouses  and 
many  small  buildings  north  of  Fort  Scott 
were  blown  away.  Wheatfields  suffered 
heavily  and  many  miles  of  i-ailroad  tracks 
were  swept  away. 

The  Yaqui  Indians  of  Mexico  have  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Since  the  Spaniards  first 
set  foot  in  Mexico  the  Yaquis  have  never 
been  conquered.  Against  all  authority, 
colonial  or  national,  they  have  rebelled. 
When  the  new  national  government  tried 
to  impose  taxes  on  them,  in  1S25,  they 
rose,  and  under  a  banner  fabled  to  have 
descended  to  them  from  Montezuma  drove 
every  soldier  of  the  republic  from  the 
western  provinces. 

Honest  advertising  will  be  enforced  by 
law  in  Missouri  from  June  18.  The 
prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  various  Mis¬ 
souri  counties  are  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  new  law,  which  provides 
penalties  for  misstatements  of  fact  in 
any  kind  of  advertising. 

As  a  result  of  the  Federal  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Lusitania  affidavit  scandal, 
Gustav  Stahl,  German  reservist  and 
affidavit  maker,  was  indicted  for  perjury, 
June  18,  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Russell  in  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  New  York.  Stahl  made  an 
affidavit  that  he  saw  cannon  on  the 
Lusitania. 

Huge  waves  and  treacherous  currents 
drowned  seven  bathers  and  a  fisherman 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  20.  An¬ 
other  swimmer  has  not  been  accounted 
for.  Panic  prevailed  on  the  beach  and 
police  reserves  were  called  out.  Life- 
savers  and  other  risked  their  lives  in 
rescue  work  and  eighty-two  exhausted 
swimmers  were  brought  to  shore. 

In  two  opinions  read  by  Chief  Justice 
White,  .Tune  21,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declared  that  the  so- 
called  “grandfather’s  clause,”  a  test  for 
voters  prescribed  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  a  statute  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  were  invalid  because  they  were 
repugnant  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nearly 
every  Southern  State  had  prescribed  this 
test  for  electors,  which  has  operated  in 
most  cases  to  disfranchise  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  negro  voters.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  amendment  prescribed  an  educa¬ 
tional  test  as  well  and  the  court  held  that 
this  was  a  valid  enactment  when  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  but  that  being  associated  with 
the  “grandfather’s  clause”  enactment  it 
was  void,  as  the  two  were  not  separable. 

A  fire  which  threatened  to  destroy 
Lewis  Nixon’s  $200,000  guncotton  plant 
at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  June  21,  did  approx¬ 
imately  $20,000  damage  before  it  was 
got  under  control  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Metuchen  fire  department,  aided  by 
one  company  from  New  Bru^wick,  sev¬ 
en  miles  away.  Five  employes  received 
burns,  but  were  not  seriously  injured. 

The  contract  of  1909  between  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and  the  coal  company  of 
the  same  name  was  declared  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  June  21.  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  commodities  clause  of  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  law.  Under  this  contract 
all  coal  mined  by  the  railroad  company, 
except  such  as  it  used  for  operation,  was 
sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  to  the  coal 
company,  which  sold  it  to  consumers, 
transporting  it  when  possible  over  the 
lines  of  the  railroad  company.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  contended  that  the  contract  by 
which  the  coal  company  alone  purchased 
th«  railroad’s  coal  was  monopolistic  and 


an  evasion  of  the  commodities  clause, 
which  was  intended  to  divorce  railroads 
from  the  coal  business.  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  New  Jersey 
the  government’s  suit  was  dismissed.  It 
was  this  decision  which  was  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Thomas  Taggart,  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  for  Indiana;  Mayor  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Bell,  Chief  of  Police  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Samuel  V.  Perrott  and  125  others 
were  indicted  by  the  Marion  County, 
Ind.,  Grand  Jury,  June  22,  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  commit  felonies  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  election  laws,  bribery  and  black¬ 
mail. 

June  22-23  sharp  earthquake  shocks 
caused  the  death  of  about  a  dozen  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  California, 
and  across  the  border  in  Mexico.  Much 
anxiety  was  felt  as  the  great  irrigation 
system  engineers  reported  that  an¬ 
other  shock  as  severe  as  the  one  which 
upset  the  little  cluster  of  towns  in  the 
valley  undoubtedly  would  wreck  the 
works.  A  break  reported  in  Alamitos 
Canal,  one  of  the  waterways  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  can  be  repaired  without  great  dam¬ 
age.  The  shock  caused  damage  estimated 
at  $1,000,000  in  the  valley’s  little  cluster 
of  towns.  El  Centro  suffered  more  than 
any  other  town.  While  scientists  de¬ 
scribe  the  shocks  as  “the  resultant  of  un¬ 
known  forces,”  they  also  agree  that  it  lay 
along  the  line  of  what  is  known  as  the 
San  Andreas  fault  in  the  earth’s  forma¬ 
tion,  which  was  involved  in  the  North- 
Central  California  earthquake  of  1906. 
Complete  ruin  of  the  irrigation  system, 
it  was  stated,  probably  was  averted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loose  formation  of  the  earth 
in  the  valley  and  the  great  depth  of  silt, 
which  took  up  the  shock. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— Prepara¬ 
tions  are  under  way  for  a  cattle  show  at 
New  York  State  Fair,  which  is  expected 
to  include  more  State  cattle  than  ever 
before.  Officers  of  the  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  agreed  that  with  the  State  again 
entirely  free  of  the  hoof  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  strict  application  of  the 
quarantine  regulations  in  all  shipments 
of  cattle,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
Fair  suffering  from  lack  of  entries.  The 
entire  premium  list  has  been  revised  that 
it  may  appeal  more  strongly  to  owners 
of  dairy  cattle.  Likewise  plans  are  un. 
del*  way  in  the  sheep  and  swine  depart¬ 
ments  and  officers  of  the  Fair  confident¬ 
ly  predict  that  the  exhibits  will  be  as 
numerous  and  as  interesting  as  in  the 
best  years  of  the  exposition. 

The  great  Inter-State  Fair  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  opens  as.  usual  the  last  Mon¬ 
day  in  September.  A  number  of  new  at¬ 
tractions  are  promised. 

Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  who  once 
assessed  a  fine  of  $29,240,000,  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  imposed  one 
of  two  cents  against  Henry  Johnson,  of 
Barrington,  Ill.,  June  19.  Johnson,  with 
a  shotgun,  drove  a  government  agent 
looking  for  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  off  his  premises. 

Two  hundred  million  pounds  of  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  have  been  sold  to 
American  housewives  as  pure  creamery 
butter  since  1902,  according  to  figures 
given  out  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
June  20.  On  this  immense  quantity  of 
oleo  the  government  has  been  defrauded 
of  the  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  imposed 
on  colored  oleomargarine.  On  185,000,- 
000  pounds  the  manufacturers  paid  the 
uncolored  oleo  tax  of  one-quarter  of  a 
cent,  but  on  the  other  15,000.000  pounds 
no  tax  at  all  was  paid.  Mixed  with  a 
small  percentage  of  real  butter  it  was 
sold  as  the  pure  creamery  product.  In 
both  cases,  howevei*,  the  retailers  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  dealt  in  it  as  genuine  but¬ 
ter.  According  to  estimates  submitted 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  by 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Osborn, 
the  government  has  lost  at  least  $27,000,- 
000  in  stamp  and  special  taxes  through 
the  frauds  since  1902.  There  has  already 
been  recovered  by  Commissioner  Osborn, 
according  to  his  report,  $S51,000,  with 
a  prospect  of  further  large  collections. 
Forty-two  violators  have  been  convicted 
since  January  1,  1915,  29  of  whom  have 
been  sentenced  to  terms  in  prison  rang¬ 
ing  from  30  days  to  three  and  one-half 
years. 


Field  Meeting  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society. 

On  June  9  I  was  present  for  a  short 
time  at  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Seabrook  Farms 
near  Bridgeton.  And  such  a  gathering ! 
It  was  just  like  a  neighborhood  picnic 
or  family  reunion.  All  available  space 
about  the  building  was  jammed  with 
automobiles.  There  must  have  been 
nearly  500  of  them.  At  a  conservative 
estimate  this  represented  an  investment 
of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars.  They 
were  mostly  farmers’  cars.  The  crowd 
was  estimated  at  close  to  3,000  people. 
The  welcome  extended  to  all  was  a 
hearty  one.  The  Seabrooks  are  certain¬ 
ly  to  be  congratulated  and  have  the  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  of  all  for  the  privilege  of 
viewing  the  greatest  example  of  over¬ 
head  irrigation  to  be  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  About  110  acres  are  under  irriga¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Seabrooks 
to  give  heavy  fertilization,  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  and  frequent  irrigation.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  are  grown,  and  anyone 
could  see  that  tremendous  yields  are 
made. 

Three  of  their  most  profitable  crops  are 
strawberries,  lettuce  and  potatoes.  A  lit¬ 


tle  pamphlet  given  out  as  a  souvenir 
contained  the  .statement  that  the  aver¬ 
age  income  per  acre  since  the  original 
installation  was  as  follows :  Strawberries 
$965.50  per  acre ;  lettuce  $944.72 ;  pota¬ 
toes  560  bushels.  Gross  sales  from  farm, 
1914,  $81,913.72. 

Besides  the  crop  mentioned  above  one 
could  see  fine  fields  of  cabbage,  onions, 
lettuce,  parsley,  etc.  The  strawberries 
were  by  far  the  most  interesting.  I  did 
not  learn  the  exact  acreage,  but  would 
judge  there  was  betwen  20  and  30  acres. 
Practically  all  were  the  Chesapeake  va¬ 
riety.  They  were  in  restricted  matted 
rows  three  to  3%  feet  apart.  And  such 
berries !  It  was  well  worth  a  150-mile 
trip  to  see  them.  They  were  just  ready 
for  the  first  picking.  Practically  all  of 
the  berries  that  come  from  that  farm 
will  grade  as  extra  fancy.  Some  on 
exhibition  showed  nine  berries  filling  the 
top  layer  of  a  quart  box  just  right.  One 
could  go  almost  anywhere  in  the  fields 
and  with  very  little  trouble  find  30  ber¬ 
ries  that  would  fill  a  quart  box.  Not  a 
weed  was  to  be  seen.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  salt  hay.  This  kept  the  berries 
clean.  If  anyone  gets  high  prices  for 
berries  this  year  the  Seabrooks  should. 

How  was  it  possible  to  get  these  fine 
berries?  First  of  all  they  had  a  splendid 
variety.  A  well-grown  Chesapeake  has 
firmness,  can  stand  irrigation  and  has 
the  quality  that  goes  to  make  up  a  first 
class  market  berry.  Then  too  these  ber¬ 
ries  were  on  naturally  good  strawberry 
ground  that  had  been  previously  well 
manured  and  fertilized.  In  addition  they 
were  giv'en  the  very  best  of  care  in  the 
way  of  cultivation.  But  that  was  not 
all.  They  had  water  last  Fall  just  at 
the  time  they  were  preparing  fruit 
crowns  for  this  year’s  crop.  That  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  one  of  the  important  things  often 
overlooked  in  considering  irrigation  for 
berries.  Another  thing,  many  of  those 
plants  were  set  out  late  last  Summer. 
Without  irrigation  not  a  plant  would 
have  lived.  With  irrigation  they  had 
made  a  bed  of  plants  just  about  right 
and  here  they  are  now  with  a  tremendous 
yield  of  fruit  just  about  10  months  or 
less  from  planting.  They  did  not  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ground  practically  two  seasons 
before  giving  a  crop.  Without  irriga¬ 
tion  this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

This  though  was  not  all  there  was  to 
the  meeting.  There  was  a  splendid  dis¬ 
play  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables ; 
greenhouses  to  look  over,  luncheon  to  be 
eaten  (served  right  on  the  ground)  ;  and 
a  splendid  list  of  speakers  to  listen  to. 
My  time  being  limited  I  could  do  little 
more  than  look  over  the  fields.  I  was 
sorry  to  have  missed  the  speaking.  How¬ 
ever  I  came  away  feeling  more  than  re¬ 
paid  for  the  visit  to  the  farm,  and  with 
a  very  grateful  feeling  in  my  heart  for 
such  a  splendid  exhibition  of  intensive 
farming.  trucker,  jb. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  June  21-July  30. 

Texas  State  Florists’  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
July  6-7. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco,  July  8-9. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  12-13.  * 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention,  Hot  Springs,  Ya.,  July  13-14. 

National  Negro  Farmers’  Congress, 
San  Francisco,  July  14-17. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

California  State  Fruit  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention.  Leland  Stanford  University, 
July  26-30. 

West  Coast  Potato  Association,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  July  30. 

California  State  Bee  Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  5-7. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Aug.  9-10. 

Highland  Horse  and  Colt  Show,  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14. 

American  Rose  Society,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  17-19. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  17-20. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J..  August  18. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Cal.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y„  Aug.  23-27. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J..  Sept.  27-Oet.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  2-4. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  January  3-8,  1916. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


DRAIX  ~F>ipe 

Light  Weight,  Low  Hauling  and  Installation  Costs. 
Sold  m  carload  lots.  Interesting  Prices. 

The  Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


*«  M  LARGE**0 

Friend 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  ■with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


AT  FAI  FA  clovers,  vetch,  peas,  beans 

rtLl  n  and  Other  Craps — Get  a  BIG  TIELB— Inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM  ?enrlyac5r°e 

Cheapest  in  the  world,  guaranteed  perfect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  Standard  Nitrogerm  Company 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J„  Dept.  1 1 


\  Vi  200,000  customers  testify  to  qual- 
•4  |i  ity  of  Galloway-built  good  a.  Our 
i'll  engines  made  hi  our  factories. 
JjJ  Modern  design.  Built  for  long, 
fUJ  hard,  continuous  users ’  eatisfac- 
//  tion.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
/  investigate  these 
weight,  long  stroke ,  large  r  \  _  I  A  A 


.  .  ■"*  "" —  bore^Iow  speeded,  heavy 

duty  engines.  Engine  book  free.  Wm.  Gallo- 
^  way  Co.,  Box  275  _ Waterloo,  Iowa,  j 


BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS  6  GIRLS 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  a  series 
of  good,  wholesome  stories  for  beys  and  girls, 
well  printed,  nicely  bound. 


THE  RANCH  GIRL 
SERIES,  by  Margaret 
Vandercook,  include 

The  Ranch  Girls  at  Rainbow 
Lodge. 

The  Ranch  Girl’s  Rot  of  Gold. 

The  Ranch  Girls  at  Boarding 
School. 

The  Ranch  Girls  in  Europe. 


THE  CAMP  FIRE, 
GIRLS  SERIES,  by 
Mar  gar  etV  andercook 
include 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  at  Sun¬ 
rise  Hall. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Amid 
the  Snows. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  the 
Outside  World. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Across 
the  Sea. 


THE  THREE 
LITTLE  WOMEN 
SERIES,  by  Mrs. 
Gabrielle  Jackson 
include 

Three  Little  Women. 
Three  Little  Women  at 
Work, 

Three  Little  Women’s 
Success. 

Three  Little  Women  as 
Wives. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  OF  THESE  BOOKS 
WILL  BE  SENT  DELIVERY  CHARGES  PRE¬ 
PAID  FOR 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or 
TEN  10-WEEK  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  or 
TWO  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTONS 
(one  of  these  may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
Subscription) . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Legal  Questions 


Tenant  on  Shares. 

I  give  away,  on  shares,  12  acres  of  land 
for  corn.  Between  this  land  lies  a  small 
pear  orchard.  This  party  takes  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  pasturing  his  cows  on  it,  and  he 
ties  them  to  a  tree,  so  you  can  imagine 
what  happens  to  the  bark.  I  have  told 
him  he  should  not  pasture  there,  and  he 
says  he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  as  long  as 
he  works  the  land.  I  did  not  give  him 
any  rights  whatsoever.  I  am  not  living 
on  the  place,  but  I  am  there  every  week. 
I  notice  that  he  is  always  ready  for  an 
argument,  and  he  has  help  with  him  in 
case  of  same.  There  are  no  possibilities 
for  me  to  remove  his  cattle.  What  can 
I  do?  lie  says  he  is  the  boss  of  the  piece 
of  land  until  the  crop  is  there.  Can  I 
apply  to  the  sheriff,  and  have  his  stock 
locked  up  for  the  damage  that  is  done  on 
the  place,  and  what  action  shall  I  take  to 
prevent  their  being  on  my  premises  only 
when  the  corn  needs  attendance?  Shall  I 
apply  to  the  sheriff  for  assistance  in  re¬ 
moving  them?  I  supply  half  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  L.  P. 

New  York. 

It  is  probable  that  you  did  not  “give 
away”  the  12  acres,  but  rented  or  leased 
it  for  half  the  proceeds.  Whether  or  not 
he  has  a  right  to  pasture  the  cow  there 
depends,  of  course,  upon  your  understand¬ 
ing  with  him.  Probably  there  was  no 
written  agreement  and  oral  understand¬ 
ings  are  very  frequently  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
understandings.  If  the  pear  orchard  is 
not  included  in  the  12  acres,  he  probably 
has  no  right  to  pasturage.  He  surely  has 
not  if  nothing  was  said  about  it.  A  right 
to  grow  corn  does  not  include  a  right  to 
pasturage.  In  any  event,  he  certainly  has 
no  right  to  injure  the  trees.  For  this  you 
may  sue  and  recover  damage.  From  your 
account,  you  are  apt  to  be  “done”  even 
out  of  your  share  of  the  corn  finally  un¬ 
less  you  take  some  steps  to  protect  your 
interests.  lie  may  come  on  the  place 
whenever  he  thinks  the  corn  needs  atten¬ 
tion,  but  so  far  as  the  grazing  cow  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  a  trespasser,  and  you  may 
remove  the  cow,  taking  whatever  steps 
you  may  deem  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  even  to  calling  on  the  sheriff.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  it  may  be  well  to 
notify  him  that  you  will  hold  him  liable 
for  the  damage  done  by  the  cow,  and  then 
wait  and  see  if  he  evenly  divides  the  corn. 
If  not,  join  both  causes  in  an  action  for 
damages. 

Chattel  Mortgage. 

A  trades  a  horse  with  B  for  a  cow, 
paying  some  boot,  later  finding  out  that  C 
claims  he  had  a  mortgage  on  cow,  some  of 
which  remains  unpaid,  said  cow  being  one 
of  a  herd  of  cows  mortgaged  to  the  same 
party  (C).  Now  C  has  been  after  A 
quite  a  few  times  to  find  out  what  he  is 
going  to  do  about  settling  amount  due  on 
cow  A  traded,  with  understanding  that 
cow  was  straight  in  every  way  and  not 
knowing  the  cow  was  mortgaged.  A  paid 
part  of  boot,  but  refused  to  pay  balance 
until  he  gets  a  clear  title  to  cow,  trade 
being  made  six  months  ago.  A  would  like 
to  know  if  he  has  the  right  to  sell  the 
cow,  as  he  is  getting  tired  of  waiting  to 
have  the  affair  settled,  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  balance  of  boot  seeing 
the  cow  was  mortgaged  property  and  not 
found  out  by  A  till  after  trade  was  made. 

New  Hampshire.  j.  F.  Q. 

If  C1  properly  filed  his  mortgage  in  the 
office  of  the  town  clerk,  it  was  notice  to 
everybody,  including  yourself,  of  his 
rights  in  the  cow,  and  if  you  sell  it  you 
should  sell  it  subject  to  the  mortgage  and 
make  everything  clear  to  the  buyer.  B 
should  not  have  sold  the  cow  to  A  with¬ 
out  saying  anything  about  the  mortgage 
and  lie  is  liable  to  A  for  whatever  dam¬ 
age  A  is  occasioned  because  of  it.  B  is 
the  one  who  should  straighten  this  out 
immediately.  If  he  does  not  A  should  not 
pay  balance  of  boot,  but  should  make  the 
best  terms  possible  with  C  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  against  B. 

Damage  by  Dogs. 

Can  you  tell  of  a  method  of  getting  rid 
of  our  neighbors’  dogs?  They  roam  all 
over  the  country,  harming  other  dogs. 
Only  yesterday  these  two  dogs,  while 
passing  by,  fell  on  our  bulldog  and  killed 
him.  They  very  often  run  all  over  our 
lawns  and  shrubs.  As  these  dogs  are  very 
vicious,  and  are  owned  by  wealthy  people 
in  a  sheep-raising  district,  how  can  I  get 
revenge  by  not  harming  myself?  This  is 
not  the  first  time  they  chewed  up  our  dog. 
M'e  have  two  r.iore,  but  do  not  wish  to 
lose  them  in  the  same  wav.  c.  m. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  old  reliable  method  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  neighbors’  dogs.  If  there  were 
we  would  have  almost  a  dogless  country. 
And  you  do  not  want  revenge  so  much  as 
you  do  protection  and  satisfaction.  Re¬ 
venge  without  harming  oneself  is  hard  to 
get.  If  you  know  the  owner  of  the  dogs 
which  killed  yours,  you  can  sue  him  for 
the  value  of  your  dog,  and  also  for  any 
other  damage  the  dogs  may  have  done 
your  shrubbery  or  other  things  while  on 
your  property.  If  they  have  injured, 
chased  or  worried  any  sheep  or  Angora 
goats,  and  the  owner  has  been  notified,  he 
must  kill  his  dog  within  48  hours  after 
such  notice,  or  subject  himself  to  penal¬ 
ties  Or  if  a  dog  attack  any  person,  or 
lus  horse  or  team,  or  any  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  in  charge  of  such  person  while  peace¬ 
ably  traveling  on  a  highway,  and  such 


person  complains  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  he  may,  if  after  investigation  he 
finds  the  dog  to  be  dangerous,  order  the 
owner  to  kill  him  immediately,  under  pen¬ 
alty  if  he  does  not.  You  may,  of  course, 
always  use  whatever  force  is  necessary  to 
put  a  trespassing  dog  off  your  property, 
but  have  not  the  right,  generally,  to  kill 
him  if  you  find  him  doing  damage. 

Warranty  Deed  ;  Payment  of  Mortgage. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  a  “warrantee 
deed”  in  New  York  State?  2.  In  New 
York  State,  when  A  holds  mortgage  on 
property  of  B,  does  A  have  to  give  B  30 
days'  written  notice  of  desire  to  have 
mortgage  paid?  If  no  such  notice  is 
given,  will  mortgage  legally  hold  for  one 
year  more  or  for  renewal  of  its  whole 
original  three-year  term?  j.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  The  value  of  a  warranty  deed  is 
really  the  value  or  worth  of  the  person 
who  signs  the  deed.  He  warrants  the 
title  to  the  property  described  in  the  deed 
free  from  flaw.  The  trouble  with  your 
deed  was  that  it  did  not  correctly  de¬ 
scribe  the  property  you  contracted  for. 
Whatever  description  it  contained  the 
warrantor  was  found  to  defend.  If  the 
property  was  correctly  described  in  your 
contract  and  then  a  wrong  description 
was  contained  in  your  deed,  the  selling 
company  was  bound  to  fulfill  their  con¬ 
tract  and  make  it  right.  By  waiting  a 
year  it  may  be  said  that  A  waived  his 
right  and  accepted  the  description  as  it 
was  in  the  deed. 

2.  A  has  to  give  no  notice  whatever  un¬ 
less  it  is  so  specified  in  the  mortgage.  In 
most  farm  mortgages  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  be  paid  at  the  due  date 


named  in  the  mortgage,  but  they  run  on 
from  year  to  year  under  the  same  terms 
of  the  mortgage.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  no  more  than  right  if  A 
wants  the  mortgage  paid  to  notify  B  a 
reasonable  time  in  advance  so  that  he 
will  have  time  to  get  the  money  else¬ 
where. 


Phosphoric  Acid  in  Human  Diet. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  the  recent  article  concerning  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  food  of 
both  plants  and  animals.  You  tell  how  to 
give  it  to  both,  but  you  don’t  tell  how 
io  give  it  to  “humans.”  Neither  dried 
blood  nor  ground  bone  would  be  available 
for  them.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what 
we  must  eat  to  get  the  proper  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid?  v.  E.  K. 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Scientists  undoubtedly  know  much 
about  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  but  there  is  so  much  that  they 
don’t  know  that  one  who  attempts  to 
regulate  his  diet  according  to  a  chemical 
schedule  will  be  as  likely  to  suffer  from 
an  ill-balanced  ration  as  to  gain  by  a 
properly  balanced  one.  We  know  that 
the  body  needs  phosphorus,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  well-fed  people  in  this  country 
who  have  a  varied  diet  and  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  do  not  need  to  worry  lest 
they  are  not  getting  enough  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  their  daily  ration.  If  they  im¬ 
agine  that  they  are  not,  and  go  to  "living 
on  turnips  and  fish,  they  may  possibly 
increase  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
i  i  their  bodies  only  to  choke  on  a  fish 
bone  or  die  from  indigestion.  In  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  from  malnutrition,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prescribe  an  increased  amount 


of  some  food  element  that  is  lacking,  but 
in  the  ordinarily  varied  diet  of  a  healthy 
person,  particularly  if  it  includes  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  ice  cream,  all  needed  ele¬ 
ments  will  be  found  in  proper  quantity, 
and  nature  may  be  trusted  to  sort  out 
those  which  she  wants  and  apply  them 
in  their  proper  places.  Fish  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  supply  the  needed  phosphorus 
to  build  up  the  brain,  but  most  of  us 
Could  eat  a  whale  without  our  neighbors 
noticing  any  particular  increase  in  our 
intellectual  ability  and  we  will  probably 
do  well  to  continue  to  eat  simple,  well- 
cooked  food,  varied  in  character  and  in 
an  amount  suited  to  the  work  that  we 
are  doing;  this,  ordinarily,  means  about 
half  what  we  do  eat.  m.  b.  d. 


Sutton  Beauty  Appi.es. — Glad  you 
are  getting  right  on  the  Sutton  Beauty 
apple;  it  comes  pretty  near  being  an  an¬ 
nual  bearer,  although  rather  of  a  bluf¬ 
fer,  as  it  makes  a  big  show  on  the  trees, 
bigger  than  it  does  in  the  barrel,  but 
when  you  get  it  there  it  is  a  good  keepe* 
and  of  finer  quality  than  the  Baldwin, 
1  it-  J.  II.  IIALE. 

^  Painting  a  Roof. — On  page  715  “C. 
E.”  asks  about  painting  a  roof.  If  the 
roof  is  covered  with  wood  shingles,  tell 
him  not  to  do  it,  or  he  will  ruin  his  roof. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  as  the  part  of  the 
shingle  under  the  lap  becomes  saturated 
when  it  rains,  and  has  no  chance  to  dry 
out,  as  that  part  is  covered  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  painted  parts,  and  soon 
becomes  rotten,  thus  shortening  the  life 
of  the  roof.  If  “C.  E.”  wants  a  good  job 
let  him  dip  his  shingles  before  laying, 
using  a  thin  paint  or  a  good  creosote 
stain.  r.  l.  ii. 


A  $500,000  Gift 

To  Users  of  Fortified  Tires 


This  is  an  actual  gift,  as  these  facts  show: 

Nobody  asked  for  better  tires  than  Goodyear 
built  last  year.  Nobody  thought  them  possible. 
They  were  so  extra-good  that  for  years  they’ve 
outsold  any  other  tire. 

And  this  year — on  February  1st — we  gave 
you  another  big  price  reduction.  It  will  save 
Goodyear  users  about  $5,000,000  this  year. 
It  was  our  third  reduction  in  two  years,  totaling 
45  per  cent. 

This  Year’s  Extras 

Yet,  despite  this  reduction,  we  have  added 
new  improvements  which  will  cost  us  $500,- 
000  this  year.  Part  are  in  extra  rubber — all 
in  extra  wear. 

We  have  added  these  extras  to  the  best 
tires  built.  To  tires  that  dominate  because 
of  super-service.  And 
we’ve  done  it  at  a  time 
when  price  reductions  have 
led  toconsiderableskimping. 

Total,  $1,635,000 

All  the  extras  we  give 
you  in  Goodyear  tires  will 

cost  us  $1,635,000  this 


year,  judged  by  current  output.  These  in¬ 
clude  five  features  which  no  other  maker 
uses.  It  includes  other  uncommon  features. 

We  could  omit  all  these,  yet  build  a  tire 
which  looks  about  like  Goodyears.  It  would 
serve  as  well  as  many  rival  tires.  Thus  we 
could  add  to  this  year’s  profits  $1,635,000. 

Tires  Not  Alike 

It’s  a  vast  mistake  to  think  that  tires  are 
pretty  near  alike.  Five  of  the  greatest  features 
known  are  found  in  Fortified  Tires  alone.  And 
many  a  tire  lacks  all  the  extras  that  we  cite. 

These  extras  combat  rim-cutting,  blowouts, 
loose  treads.  They  combat  punctures  and 
skidding.  They  mean  a  secure  tire.  They 
mean  more  rubber,  more  fabric  than  some. 

They  mean  more  mileage, 
less  trouble,  less  expense. 

\Vi2rt.  pay  the  price  to 
give  you  these  extras,  and 
save  it  by  mammoth  out¬ 
put.  You  should  insist  on 
them.  Any  dealer,  if  you 
ask  him,  will  supply  you 
Goodyear  tires. 


(jOODa  ^  year 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

l  Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
F  Cf  A  1  Blowouts— by  our  “On-Air”  cure, 
fortified  J  Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  J  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

|  Punctures  and  Skidding — byourdouble- 
'  thick  All-Weather  tread. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver’*  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 
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big  public  question.  They  realize  new 
that  they  have  worked  hard  for  years,  but 
that  the  lion’s  Bhare  of  the  proceeds  has 
gone  to  those  interests  which  have  been 
“organized,”  and  able  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  Not  only  so,  but  the  naturally  big 
men  who  dominate  things  by  force  of 
brain  and  personality  have  gone  to  those 
interests  which  control  money  and  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  simply  got  to  organize 
farming,  and  give  it  the  character  and 
the  business  standing  which  will  attract 
these  big  men  as  organizers  and  leaders. 
Out  of  this  reorganization  of  our  State 
Board  will  come  a  department  or  bureau 
of  marketing  which  will  standardize  Jer¬ 
sey  products  and  work  up  a  home  market 
with  the  slogan,  “New  Jersey  for  Jersey- 
men.”  That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
the  builders  of  this  legislation  know  will 
surely  follow.  The  average  farmer,  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  his  goods  as  an  individual,  can¬ 
not  standardize  and  control  his  crop  aftei 
it  leaves  his  hands.  With  the  help  of  a 
State  department  controll  •!  by  farmers 
he  could  in  time  do  both  things.  I  find 
that  these  Jersey  farmers  are  following 
the  New  York  Department  of  Poods  and 
Markets  carefully.  They  know  that  the 
moment  Commissioner  Dillon  started 
really  to  do  something  that  would  help 
farmers  the  storm  of  abuse  broke  upon 
him.  Every  crook  and  grafter  who  have 
had  both  hands  in  the  farmer’s  barrel 
turned  upon  the  Commissioner,  and  all 
the  papers  which  support  them  turned 
in  to  yelp  and  snarl.  It  would  be  even 
worse  if  some  Jerseyman  representing  the 
State  undertook  to  file  the  teeth  of  these 
grafters.  Any  man  appointed  so  that  the 
politician  could  touch  him  would  be 
jerked  out  of  office  so  quick  that  his  head 
would  be  snapped  off.  That  is  why  the 
farmers  want  such  representative  officers 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
responsible  to  it.  H.  w.  c. 


NEPOMSET 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

ASK  US  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THIS  IS  THE  HOST  ECONOM¬ 
ICAL  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY 

OCPARTMENT  IO 

BIRO  &  SON, CAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 
EST.  1795.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


LIGHT  WITHOUT  FIRE 

No  Matches  —  No  Danger  —  No  Wires 

sc/ERBcDy  Flashlights 

give  a  bright,  powerful 
stream  of  light  —  when  and 
where  you  want  it — indoors 
and  out. 

EVEREADY  Tungsten  Flash¬ 
light  Batteries  are  economical— 
they  are  powerful  and  they  1-a-s-t. 

No.  2659  (illustrated)  throws  light  over 
300  feet.  Sturdy  fibre  case.  Silver 
plated  reflector.  Price  U.  S.  $3.00; 

Canada  $3.50. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  68. 
showing  75  styles  from  75c  to  $7.60'. 

40,000  dealers  —  if  yours  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  "Larg¬ 
est  Manufacturers  of  Flashlights  fn 
the  World.”  No.  2659 
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OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 
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Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold — "Kvrat,  Nkw-Yorkkr”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Big  Show. — IIow  would  you  like  to 
see  a  couple  of  acres  of  Jcrscymcn  and 
their  families?  Had  you  been  interested 
in  this  solid  and  valuable  crop  you  could 
have  seen  it  at  Somerville  on  Saturday, 
June  19.  The  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  holding  its  Summer 
field  day  meeting  at  the  farm  of  Senator 
J.  S.  Frelinghu.vsen.  At  the  back  of  the 
Senator’s  big  house  the  lawn  slopes  gently 
away  through  a  small  grove.  There  was 
a  speaker’s  stand  at  the  back  door  and, 
facing  it,  were  grouped  seats  for  800  peo¬ 
ple.  These  were  all  occupied  and  700  or 
£00  more  men  and  women  wore  packed 
into  the  aisles  and  around  the  seats.  The 
house  windows  were  crowded,  the  porch 
and  its  seats  packed,  and  a  fringe  of 
sturdy  farmers  sat  around  the  platform 
edge.  Jerseymen,  Jerseywomen  and  Jersey 
children  everywhere — and  not  a  mosquito 
in  sight. 

A  Representative  Company. — I  sup¬ 
pose  they  were  mostly  “agriculturists?” 
That’s  where  you  make  your  mistake. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  people  present, 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  plain, 
working  farmers  with  tan  on  the  backs  of 
their  hands  and  horns  on  their  palms.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  us  that  any  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  great  park  of  cars  lined  up  on 
the  lawns  belonged  to  farmers?  Kxact- 
ly  ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  bought  and 
earned  with  proceeds  from  farm  crops. 

The  farm-owned  car  made  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  possible.  When  I  was  a  boy  eight 
miles  would  have  been  about  the  limit  of 
a  day’s  travel  to  such  a  gathering.  That 
would  have  meant  old  Dobbin  and  the 
buggy  over  a  poor  road.  There  were  peo¬ 
ple  at  this  meeting  who  came  50  or  60 
miles — starting  after  breakfast  and  get¬ 
ting  home  for  supper.  Our  fine  Jersey 
roads  make  such  a  thing  quite  possible. 
Every  county  in  the  State  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  great  gathering — all  the 
way  from  New  York  State  to  Cape  May. 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment  and  yon  will 
see  how  the  motor-car  is  mixing  people 
up  and  getting  them  out  of  their  older, 
narrower  views  of  life.  In  former  years 
such  a  meeting  would  have  been  local — 
perhaps  150  people  with  the  same  general 
ideas  and  views  of  life  ^chaaging  notes 
without  seeing  visions  of  what  the  out¬ 
side  world  is  doing. 

A  Human  Dynamo. — It  was  a  great 
meeting — larger  than  was  expected — and 
good  generalship  was  required  to  organize 
such  a  crowd  and  keep  it  good-natured. 
Senator  Frelinghu.vsen  is  president  of  the 
State  Board.  Some  men  seem  to  think 
such  an  office  is  merely  honorary  and 
nothing  more.  The  Senator  did  not  take 
that  view.  He  was  everywhere.  He  met 
practically  every  car  or  carriage  and 
shook  hands  with  the  people  as  they 
stepped  out.  There  might  be  some  delay 
in  unloading  a  car,  the  supply  of  hard- 
Ixiiled  eggs  might  run  short,  the  coffee 
might  not  be  passed  out  fast  enough,  the 
band  might  get  weary  and  stop  for 
breath.  Instantly  a  big  man  with  a  shock 
of  iron-gray  hair  would  be  on  the  spot, 
and  the  machine  would  start  running 
again.  Just  before  the  speaking  began  a 
great  barrel  of  ice  cream  was  opened  by 
the  speaker’s  stand.  A  crowd  gathered 
around  unorganized  and  eager.  It  would 
have  taken  half  an  hour  to  distribute  the 
cream,  if  part  of  it  had  not  been  lost  in 
the  scuffle.  As  if  by  magic  the  big  man 
with  the  iron  gray  hair  pushed  up  to  the 
barrel  and  passed  out  the  boxes  of  ice 
cream  bricks  so  that  people  could  help 
themselves — which  they  did  quickly  and 
well. 

What  Was  It  Fob? — It  meant  more 
than  you  think  when  this  great  crowd  of 
people  took  a  day  off  at  a  busy  time  and 
got  together  in  this  way.  They  saw  a 
well-kept  dairy  farm  of  high  class,  and 
they  had  a  pleasant  outing,  but  that  was 
not  what  they  came  for.  The  Jersey  far¬ 
mers  have  learned  that  they  must  help 
themselves  if  they  are  ever  to  be  helped. 
It  has.  taken  them  a  long  time,  but  they 
are  coming  to  it — more  rapidly  and  solid¬ 
ly  I  think  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  They  understand  that  they  must 
make  a  marked  showing  of  strength  and 
unity  if  they  ever  expect  to  get  anywhere. 
When  they  can  put  1.500  earnest  people 
into  a  meeting  of  this  sort  they  express 
themselves  in  italics.  Had  there  been  a 
mere  handful  of  people  gathered  at  Som¬ 


erville  in  the  name  of  agriculture  no  one 
would  have  paid  much  attention  to  it. 

A  Meeting  of  Protest. — That  is  what 
it  amounted  to.  Last  Winter,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  the  farmers  put  through 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a  bill  for  re¬ 
organizing  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  At  present  the  powers  of 
this  Board  are  few  and  perfunc¬ 
tory.  It  has  the  finest  representative 
organization  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
since  the  State  Board  is  made  up  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  county  boards — these  in 
turn  from  townships.  It  is  like  a  well- 
equipped  engine  running  powerfully  but 
not  belted  directly  to  the  proper  machin¬ 
ery.  The  new  law  proposed  to  make  this 
farm  machinery  fully  useful.  New  and 
large  powers  were  given  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  but  the  management  of  it 
was  given  to  the  farmers  themselves.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  used  as  a  political  foot¬ 
ball  in  the  Legislature,  these  officers  were 
to  he  elected  directly  by  the.  Board  and 
would  be  held  responsible  to  the  Board. 
You  see  how  this  would  work  out.  The 
farmers  of  each  county  wonhl  elect  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  county  board.  These  county 
boards  would  elect  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  this  Board 
would  elect  the  officers  who  would  con¬ 
duct  the  new  State  departments.  That  is 
a  system  simple  and  straight  which  has 
been  followed  for  some  years  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  was  now  proposed  to  use  much 
the  same  system,  but  give  the  Board  lar¬ 
ger  powers  and  direct  responsibilities  in 
handling  State  farm  matters. 

Tiie  Governor  Killed  It. — This  bill 
passed  the  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by 
Gov.  Fielder.  He  claimed  that  the  scheme 
was  unconstitutional,  but  his  evident  rea¬ 
son  was  political,  as  he  thought  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  not  the  farmers  should  appoint 
the  officers  of  the  new  department.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  understood  we 
have  printed  on  page  879  the  strong  and 
dignified  resolution  presented  by  the  State 
Board  at  this  meeting.  It  well  expressed 
the  opinion  of  those  who  were  present. 
I  want  everyone  to  read  this,  for  it  lays 
down  the  principle  which  will  underlie 
the  struggle  that  is  coming  in  all  the 
States  sooner  or  later.  Are  the  farmers 
themselves  to  handle  and  work  out  their 
own  department,  or  are  they  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  politicians  play  football  with 
their  rights?  In  theory  our  system  in 
New  Jersey  is  right,  and  it  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  so  as  to  n.ake  the  State  Board 
fully  representative  and  responsible.  I 
know  after  that  great  meeting  at  Somer¬ 
ville  that  our  Jersey  farmers  ar  ready 
to  do  this,  and  assume  responsibility  for 
their  own  department. 

TV 1 1 at  It  Means. — The  far-seeing  men 
who  put  that  bill  through  our  Legislature 
know  how  it  will  work  out  when  Jersey¬ 
men  put  their  courage  and  patience  to  the 
test.  These  Jersey  farmers  are  proud  of 
their  State.  They  honestly  believe  that  a 
good  farm  in  New  Jersey  offers  greater 
possibilities  to  a  young  man  or  to  an  old 
man  than  equal  money  land  value  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  We  know  that 
with  cover  crops,  lime  and  chemicals  we 
cai  do  just  about  what  we  want  to  with 
our  soil.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world — 
not  even  around  great  European  cities, 
which  offers  better  market  possibilities. 
Here  we  are  a  regular  highway  between 
two  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 
More  people  come  down  from  the  hills  to 
play  and  eat  on  our  seacoast  than  upon 
any  sand  of  equal  length  in  the  world. 
All  these  people  want  food,  and  here  we 
are  ready  to  hand  it  to  them  if  we  can 
only  get  past  the  useless  middleman.  I 
asked  many  farmers  at  that  meeting 
about  farming.  The  inevitable  answer 
was :  “We  can  produce  all  right  and 
readily  learn  how  to  increase  production, 
but  the  markets  are  all  wrong.  When¬ 
ever  a  farmer  ships  to  the  general  market 
for  sale  he  absolutely  loses  control  of  his 
property  the  moment  it  leaves  his  hand.” 
Here  and  there  are  men  with  the  capital 
and  character  and  credit  which  enable 
them  to  control  prices  and  say :  “ The 
price  is  so  much!”  The  great  majority 
who  ship  to  commission  men  must  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  saying:  ‘‘What  will 
you  give!”  or  “ Give  what  you  can!” 
Those  men  lined  up  in  the  sunshine  on 
that  Jersey  farm  know  that  this  question 
of  marketing,  or  the  35-cent  dollar,  means 
more  to  them  than  the  tariff  or  any  other 


THE  Panama  Canal  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  age.  Into  its 
construction  went  not  only  the  high¬ 
est  engineering  skill,  but  the  best 
business  brains  of  the  nation,  backed 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Suppose  conditions  not  to  be  fore¬ 
seen  made  it  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  canal  with  a  new  and  larger 
waterway  of  the  sea-level  type,  to 
be  built  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Also  suppose  that  this  new  canal 
would  be  the  means  of  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  and  money  to  the  canal¬ 
using  public,  because  of  the  rapid 
progress  in  canal  engineering. 

This  sounds  improbable;  yet  it 
illustrates  exactly  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  and  what  will  certainly 
happen  again. 

Increasing  demands  upon  the 
telephone  system,  calling  for  more 


extended  and  better  service,  forced 
removal  of  every  part  of  the  plant 
not  equal  to  these  demands.  Switch¬ 
boards,  cables,  wires  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  instrument  itself  were  changed 
time  and  again,  as  fast  as  the  ad¬ 
vancing  art  of  the  telephone  could 
improve  them. 

It  was  practical  to  do  all  this 
because  it  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  plant,  reduced  serv¬ 
ice  rates  and  added  subscribers  by 
the  hundred  thousand. 

In  ten  years,  the  telephone  plant 
of  the  Bell  System  has  been  rebuilt 
and  renewed,  piece  by  piece,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
Canal. 

Thus  the  Bell  System  is  kept  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  always 
apace  with  the  telephone  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public.  And  the 
usefulness  of  the  telephone  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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RURALISMS 


The  Moonseed. 

If  any  of  our  people  wish  a  good  hardy 
vino,  not  troubled  with  insects  or  disease, 
they  will  find  the  Moonseed  (Menisper- 
mum  Canadense)  a  good  one  to  train  on 
fences  and  arbors.  The  leaves  are  light 
green,  grape-leaf  shape,  foliage  heavy  and 
regular,  the  leaves  overlapping  almost 
like  shingles.  I  found  it  growing  by  the 
roadside  in  Saratoga  County,  and  it  was 
neat  and  pretty.  I  planted  some  in  my 
garden  and  am  using  it  to  replace  other 
vines  which  do  not  endure  our  long  cold 
Winters.  It  does  not  die  down  and  mine 
have  already  made  six  to  eight  inches 
growth  this  Spring.  Gray’s  Botany  says 
it  grows  along  banks  of  streams  and  is 
common.  This  does  not  agree  with  where 
I  found  it,  nor  is  it  common.  The  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  but  the  foliage  makes 
up  for  the  absence  of  bloom.  Have 
never  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
catalogues,  which  is  surprising,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  yard. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  b. 


Planting  the  Gladiolus. 

IIow  far  apart  should  Gladiolus  bulbs 
bo  planted  to  avoid  mixing?  Some  varie¬ 
ties  are  increasing  in  number,  while  I  am 
losing  others.  A.  b. 

New  York. 

In  commercial  culture  Gladiolus  bulbs 
are  set  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart, 
the  bulbs  in  the  rows  their  own  diameter 
apart — that  is,  two-inch  bulbs  two  inches 
apart.  The  furrow  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  four  to  six  inches  deep.  In 
garden  planting  they  are  usually  set  four 
to  eight  inches  apart.  “Mixing”  is  not 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  varieties,  for 
this  mixture  of  pollen,  which  may  easily 
occur  through  the  agency  of  insects,  would 
only  affect  seed,  not  the  original  root.  We 
often  hear  complaint  that  choice  varieties 
have  dwindled  away,  with  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  some  have  reverted  to  an  origi¬ 
nal  stock.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  some  varieties  are  much  moi'c 
robust  than  others,  making  new  bulblets 
rapidly,  and  being  less  exhausted  by 
flower-bearing.  An  exhausted  bulb,  which 
was  allowed  to  make  seed,  may  be  too 
used  up  to  grow  at  all  when  planted  the 
following  Spring,  while  the  strong  grower 
may  increase  and  multiply  until  it  monop¬ 
olizes  the  collection.  Some  of  the  finest 
varieties,  especially  among  pale-colored 
•sorts,  need  extra  care  in  this  way,  and  if 
it  is  not  given,  the  amateur  grower  may 
fiud  he  has  mainly  red  sorts  left.  Give 
your  Gladioli  good  care ;  cut  the  flower 
spikes  before  they  fade,  and  your  collec¬ 
tion  should  remain  intact — unless,  in 
sharing  with  others,  you  give  away  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  these  slow  growers. 


Strawberries  Under  Grass. 

Can  strawberries  be  grown  successfully 
in  a  greenhouse  during  Winter?  If  so 
give  full  details.  William  Belt  is  our  best 
berry  for  outdoor  culture ;  would  it  be  all 
right  for  that  purpose?  Our  home  mar¬ 
ket  would  take  all  I  could  raise  at  a  good 
price.  What  would  be  a  fair  yield  per 
stalk  with  good  plants,  care  and  ground? 

New  Cumberland.  l*a.  c.  o.  G. 

Strawberries  of  high  quality  can  be 
grown  successfully  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  question  to  be  considered  is  whether 
your  near-by  market  would  pay  enough 
tor  the  fruit  to  render  it  remunerative. 
')'  e  believe  that  growers  supplying  New 
^  ork  raise  fewer  hothouse  strawberries 
now  than  20  years  ago,  as  they  are  no 
longer  so  great  a  rarity.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  growing  sections  now  gives 
us  fresh  strawberries  practically  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  Florida  now 
raises  high-class  varieties  that  could  not 
be  shipped  satisfactorily  in  a  period  of 
ci  uder  transportation.  Many  private 
gardeners  raise  strawberries,  as  well  as 
peaches,  plums,  apricots  and  nectarines 
under  glass,  pot  strawberries  making 
beautiful  plants.  Commercially,  the  high 
prices  once  received  (which  newspapers 
used  to  report  as  about  $2  a  berry)  have 
fallen  to  a  point  discouraging  to  growers 
unprovided  with  a  special  market,  for  the 
crop  is  not  a  cheap  one. 

One  of  the  best-known  growers  of 
forced  strawberries  for  this  market  sets 
his  plants  in  greenhouse  benches,  fresh 
soil  being  given  each  season,  a  well-en¬ 
riched  sandy  1  am.  Two  crops  are  grown 


during  the  season,  the  first  crop  from 
plants  layered  in  three-inch  pots,  and  set 
in  the  benches  in  late  September.  Here 
they  grow  until  frost,  when  gradual  heat 
is  given.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  about 
the  holidays.  For  the  second  crop,  good 
plants,  with  an  abundant  ball  of  roots,  are 
lifted  in  late  Fall,  and  transferred  to 
frames.  When  the  first  crop  begins  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  new  plants  are  set  between  the 
old,  the  latter  being  finally  pulled  out. 
The  second  crop  was  gathered  in  March. 
Bed  spider  is  a  severe  pest,  and  to  keep 
it  down  a  daily  spraying  is  needed,  which, 
in  dull  weather,  often  causes  fruit  rot. 
In  this  bench  culture,  with  no  hand-pol- 
lenization,  we  were  told  that  often  only 
two  berries  per  plant  were  secured ;  with 
hand  pollinization  and  pot  plants  six  to 
eight  fruits  might  be  secured  per  plant. 
One  well-known  grower  visited  some 
years  ago  grew  Champion ;  we  are  told 
that  Marshall  and  Brandywine  are  good. 
A  dull  and  cloudy  season  is  detrimental  to 
strawberries,  as  to  most  other  crops  under 
glass.  They  must  be  grown  quite  close  to 
the  glass.  The  one  highly  successful  grow¬ 
er  of  our  acquaintance  threw  out  soil  and 
plants  in  April,  whitewashing  the  benches 
and  leaving  them  vacant  until  September, 
which  gave  control  of  insect  pests  and  dis¬ 
ease,  but  one  must  secure  good  returns  on 
the  investment  to  leave  a  greenhouse 
structure  unproductive  for  so  many 
months  of  the  year. 


Culture  of  Drug  and  Dye  Plants. 

The  following  statement  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  director  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  : 

The  present  practical  exclusion  from 
American  markets  of  drugs  and  dyes  de¬ 
rived  from  plants  grown  in  central  Eu¬ 
rope,  caused  by  war  conditions,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  economic  situation,  and  one  that  has 
been  much  discussed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  this  important  topic  was  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  Scientific  Directors  of  the 
Garden  were  requested  to  prepare  a  re¬ 
port  upon  it,  such  report  to  include  an 
enumeration  and  account  of  the  plants 
yielding  the  drugs  and  dyes  derived  main¬ 
ly  from  the  Old  World,  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  susceptible  of  cultivation  on  a 
commercial  _  scale  within  the  United 
States.  This  report  is  being  prepared 
and  will  be  submitted  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  after  which  it  may  be  given  to 
the  public.  It  was  suggested  that  in  all 
schedules  for  exhibits  and  prizes  at  agri¬ 
cultural  and  _  horticultural  exhibitions, 
shows  and  fairs,  provision  be  made  for 
entries  of  drug  and  dye  plants  and  their 
products,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  this  topic,  and  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  and  bringing  it  into  general 
public  notice.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
many  persons  owning  country  estates 
would  probably  be  willing  to  cultivate 
plots  of  from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  up¬ 
ward,  of  drug  or  dye  plants,  and  report 
upon  the  results.  This  suggestion  has  al* 
ready  been  taken  up  by  several  persons. 


Fungus  Growth  in  Mines. 

You  have  published  a  good  bit  about 
fungus  growth.  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
besides  that  which  belong  to  the  toadstool 
family?  We  have  here  in  the  mines  a 
growth  that  reaches  out  10  to  12  feet 
from  the  decaying  organic  matter  it 
grows  from,  and  I  thought  if  you  never 
saw  anything  of  this  kind  I  would  send  I 
you  a  piece  for  you  to  inspect.  It  va¬ 
ries  in  color  from  a  snow-white  to  a 
brown,  depending  on  what  it  grows  from. 
Sometimes  it  will  spread  out  all  over  the 
walls ;  other  places  it  grows  in  bunches, 
then  in  other  places  it  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  (or  roof  as  we  call  it)  in  two  to 
three-foot  lengths.  That  which  spreads 
out  is  thin,  and  there  are  threads  run¬ 
ning  through  it  that  look  like  many  ar¬ 
teries.  s.  d.  ir. 

Arcadia,  Pa. 

The  correspondent  evidently  shares  the 
popular  belief  that  the  less  comely  mush¬ 
rooms  having  stems  and  caps  are  toad¬ 
stools.  The  name  toadstool,  originally 
the  fanciful  designation  of  some  of  the 
Boleti,  is  now  obsolete,  and  all  fungi 
of  whatever  form  are  comprehensively 
called  mushrooms.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  give  the  name  of  this  coal-mine  fun¬ 
gus  without  a  specimen,  I  should  judge 
from  the  description  it  was  the  mycelium 
of  Agaricus  melleus,  which  grows  in 
great  profusion  on  decaying  doors  and 
wood  props  in  mines.  I  have  found  sim¬ 
ilar  growths  350  feet  below  the  surface 
in  iron  mines  in  Northern  New  York. 
The  constant  temperature  of  from  GO  to 
70  deg.  and  also  the  humidity  are  fav¬ 
orable  to  an  excessive  growth  of  the 
mycelium  or  roots  of  the  mushroom,  so 
that  these  white  threads  grow  on  the 
surface  of  the  substratum,  becoming  in¬ 
terlaced  veins  and  arteries.  The  mycel¬ 


ium  also  may  reach  out  into  the  air,  and 
many  threads  intertwining  it  may  hang 
in  pendulous  masses,  or  if  effused  on  a 
perpendicular  surface  may  form  fan¬ 
shaped  masses  of  great  beauty.  As  this 
wondrous  and  beautiful  growth  can  only 
happen  in  deep  mines  it  is  a  sight  which 
but  few  can  ever  see. 

JOHN  NICHOLL  BROWN. 


Culture  of  Navy  Beans. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  culture  of  navy  beans?  I  have 
heard  that  they  should  not  be  cultivated 
while  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  Are  the 
vines  very  apt  to  blight,  and  if  so,  would 
you  advise  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  and  at  what  stages  of  growth? 
When  should  they  be  harvested  and  what 
care  should  be  given  to  the  vines? 

East  Otto,  N.  Y.  g.  b.  a. 

It  is  very  important  that  land  to  be 
planted  to  beans  be  plowed  early  in  the 
Spring  and  given  thorough  cultivation 
before  planting.  As  soon  as  the  beans 
are  up  so  that  the  rows  can  be  seen, 
cultivation  should  be  begun  and  continued 
at  frequent  intervals  for  from  four  to 
six  weeks.  The  first  one  or  two  cultiva¬ 
tions  should  be  fairly  deep — after  that 
they  should  he  more  shallow  and  great 
care  should  be  used  not  to  tear  up  or 
disturbing  the  rootlets  which  come  very 
close  to  the  surface  near  the  plant.  Cul¬ 
tivate  after  every  rain.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  anthracnose 
or  hlight,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  bean  sec¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  known  effective  rem¬ 
edy  for  this.  Spraying  will  not  control 
the  trouble,  and  it  would  be  impractic¬ 
able  to  spray  even  if  it  would.  Cultivat¬ 
ing  beans  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain 
tends  to  spread  this  disease,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  avoided  when  it  is  present. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  this  trouble  is  to 
purchase  seed  free  from  the  disease  and 
to  plant  on  ground  which  has  not  been 
infected.  The  crop  should  be  harvested 
when  the  beans  are  fully  mature.  At 
this  time  the  vines  will  be  yellow.  Har¬ 
vesting  should  be  begun  just  before  the 
leaves  fall,  if  possible,  as  this  increases 
the  value  of  the  vines  as  fodder. 

M.  C.  BUURITT. 


Waterproofed 

^Standard  Sprays 


Paris  Green  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 


Costs  no  more  waterproofed ;  and 
goes  farther.  One  spraying  usually 
sufficient  for  an  entire  season.  Not 
washed  off  by  rain. 

Made  according  to  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  formulas  regulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
As  already  supplied  to  agricultural 
departments  and  experimental  sta¬ 
tions,  to  which  inquirers  may  refer. 

Furnished  in  Dry  Powdered  Form 
or  in  W ater  Paste. 


Inquire  of  Your  Dealer 

International  Color  &  Chemical  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


FUNIA  _ 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  of  8 

Lime  and  Sulphur  for  spravinu  pn 


Jl  K  I  L  L  S  Prairie 
Dogs,  Woodchucks, 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
depredationsby  using 
'  "  A  'so  mfrs. 
Solution 

.  spraying  purposes. 

TAILOR  CHEMICAL,  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  heats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Carries 
to  tho  shock.  Worked  by  1,  8  or  3  men.  No  danger. 
No  twine.  Free  Trial.  We  also  make  stump  Pullers 
and  Tllo  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

H.D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


WELL  Drc  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Convince  Y  ourself 

Learn  These  Facts  About  Power  Plows 
Then  Decide  for  Yourself 

When  you  buy  Tractor  Gang  Plows  you  want  the  best  made. 
Your  job  is  to  fhid  the  best  plow.  Our  job  is  to  uiake  the  best 
plow  and  then  prove  to  you  that  ours  is  the  best. 

Men  who  know  the  power  plowing  proposition  from  start  to  finish  will 
have  nothing  but  CASE -RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows.  Here  are 
some  reasons. 

Why  the  CASE-RACINE 
Is  Best 


Because  it  is  a  proven  machine — 
one  of  a  line  of  world-famous  prod¬ 
ucts  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
— for  70  years.  Because  we  can  prove 
to  you  CASE-RACINE  leadership  in 
low  cost  per  acre,  working  speed  and 
lasting  quality. 

These  plows  follow  straight  in  the 
line  of  travel  of  the  tractor — and 
special  hitch  prevents  the  tractor 
from  crowding  the  plow. 

The  automatic  lift  is  the  easiest  to 
set  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  No 
gears  or  complicated  parts  for  trash 
and  dirt  to  get  into.  Works  as  well  in 
soft  ground  as  in  hard.  No  plow  has 
greater  clearance  and  less  draught. 

The  powerful  spring-hitch  saves 
the  bottom  from  injury  and  the  beam 
from  springing  should  you  strike  a 
rock  with  the  point  of  the  share. 

A  special  spring-dodge  allows  the 
bottom  automatically  to  pass  to  either 
side  of  obstacles.  Think  of  the  “grief” 
this  saves! 

Their  beams  are  extra  strong — and 
reinforced  against  springing  and 
twisting.  Hand  levers  are  easiest  of 
all  to  handle  and  adjust.  Mounted  on 
frame  instead  of 
,  on  beams. 


Gauge  wheels  carry  weight  evenly. 
Permit  bottoms  to  lift  and  drop 
quicker  than  others.  Special  breaker 
bottoms  win  in  every  contest  be¬ 
cause  of  splendid  design. 

Plows  that  Meet 
Every  Demand 

There  is  no  power  plowing  require¬ 
ment  thatCASE-RACINE  Automatic 
Lift  Tractor  Gang  Plows  will  not 
meet — and  meet  better  than  any  other 
make  of  plows. 

We  can  furnish  them  in  4.  6  and  8 
bottom  gangs,  with  different  types  of 
bottoms  to  work  in  different  kinds 
of  soil. 

Send  for  our  big  1915  book,  telling 
all  about  CASE-RACINE  Tractor 
Gang  Plows,  CASE  Steam,  Gas  and 
Oil  Tractors,  Steel  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Corn  Shellers,  Hay  Balers, 
Road  Machinery  and  Automobiles. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  inter¬ 
esting  books  on  power  farming  ever 
given  free.  Elaborately  illustrated 
and  full  of  helpful  information. 

A  postcard  will  bring  this  splendid 
book  and  a  free  copy  of  “Facts  from 
the  Field,”  our  book  of  results  from 
users.  They  are  well  worth  having. 
Write  today. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

812  State  Street,  Racine,  WU.  (314) 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rl'ltAL  Nbw- 
Yokkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  president  of  Harvard  University  is  reported 
as  saying  that  a  man  reaches  his  highest  point 
of  mental  efficiency  at  23.  For  years  that  number 
has  been  considered  unlucky.  How  often  when  some 
blunderbuss  wanders  into  trouble  or  becomes  “it” 
in  the  game  of  lifyi  we  have  heard  people  jokingly  re¬ 
mark  "23”!  Let  some  callow  Harvard  man  of  the 
“age  of  efficiency”  run  up  against  some  experienced 
grandfather  of  60,  and  the  answer  will  be  his  age — 
“23.” 

* 

MANY  farmers  are  having  excellent  results  in 
feeding  skim-milk  to  heifers  and  young  colts. 
In  some  localities  heifer  farms  pay  well.  The  own¬ 
ers  make  butter  or  sell  cream  and  use  the  skim- 
milk  for  raising  the  best  heifers  they  can  pick  up. 
These  heifers  are  sold  with  their  first  or  second 
calf,  usually  at  a  good  profit.  Young  colts  make 
a  fine  growth  on  skim-milk,  hut  some  farmers  claim 
that  milk-fed  colts  are  “soft,”  lacking  muscle  and 
endurance.  We  would  like  to  know  what  horsemen 
have  to  say  about  this.  Milk  pushes  the  colts  on  so 
fast  that  it,  will  give  good  profit  unless  there  is 
something  in  this  claim  that  a  milk-fed  colt  is  like 
a  milk-fed  chicken.  What  is  your  experience? 

* 

THE  scientific  men  have  their  say  this  week  re¬ 
garding  the  butterfat  test  for  milk.  More  of 
them  will  talk  next  week.  As  you  see,  they  gener¬ 
ally  agree  that  the  fat  test  is  fair  in  estimating  the 
value  of  milk.  Many  of  the  farmers  who  are  de¬ 
livering  milk  which  tests  around  3.5  per  cent  will 
not  fully  agree  with  this,  especially  where  the  milk 
is  condensed.  Probably  the  “solids  not  fat”  have 
greater  food  value  in  condensed  milk  than  in  any 
other  milk  product,  including  cheese.  The  scientists 
figure  the  price  of  these  “solids  not  fat”  at  a  low 
price — lower  we  think,  than  actual  values  warrant. 
What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  demonstrate  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  real  value  of  skim-milk  as  a  food. 

* 

TWO  things  for  apple  growers  to  study  now.  One 
is  the  article  on  the  apple  markets  which  be¬ 
gins  this  week,  and  the  other  the  announcement  of 
the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  which  was 
printed  on  page  844  of  last  week.  It  is  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  prices  paid  for  apples  are  de¬ 
termined  by  a  comparatively  small  group  of  buyers. 
As  a  rule  the  growers  have  little  to  say  about  it, 
and  markets  and  quotations  are  so  manipulated  that 
supply  and  demand  cuts  hut  a  small  figure.  The 
growers  must  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  take  a  hand  at  establishing  a  price  for 
New  York  fruit.  The  plan  is  to  sell  New  York  ap¬ 
ples  at  auction  every  day  during  the  season.  They 
will  be  sold  honestly  and  openly  right  on  their 
merits,  and  as  soon  as  the  public  feel  convinced  that 
both  the  apples  and  the  sale  are  straight  there  will 
be  plenty  of  buyers,  and  prices  will  he  based  on 
supply  and  demand.  These  auction  prices  will  es¬ 
tablish  the  figures  for  graded  fruit  instead  of  having 
them  made  at  some  secret  conference  by  selfish  in¬ 
terested  parties.  Now  in  order  to  make  this  plan 
a  success  there  must  be  business  cooperation  among 
New  York  apple  growers.  Such  growers  must  guar¬ 
antee  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  carloads  to 
provide  a  continuous  supply  of  fruit  We  must  all 
realize  that  a  bitter  fight  will  be  made  to  prevent 
any  plan  under  which  the  growers  will  have  a  hand 
in  fixing  the  price.  The  point  is  right  here:  Under 
this  auction  plan,  the  growers  have,  for  the  fii-st 
time,  a  chance  to  help  settle  the  price  of  their  own 
goods.  For  many  years  they  have  talked  and  “re¬ 
solved”  and  tried  to  organize.  Now  comes  a  sound, 
definite  plan  for  doing  something  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State.  It  is  a  chance  to  help  them¬ 
selves  by  putting  up  part  of  their  apples  to  be  sold 
in  this  way.  We  saw  in  those  recent  articles  how 
the  farmers  of  Western  Canada  put  up  their  money 
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and  their  grain  when  asked  to  do  so  and  in  that 
way  obtained  control  of  the  sale  of  their  products. 
Here  is  the  first  practical  opportunity  for  New  York 

apple  growers  to  do  the  same  thing. 

* 

ON  page  746  we  gave  a  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  egg  yield  and  profits  of  the  leading  pens 
of  Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds  in  last  year’s  egg- 
laying  contest.  It  seems  that  an  error  for  which  we 
were  not  responsible  got  into  these  figures.  The 
actual  record  should  he  given  as  follows  for  the 
year’s  work : 

10  Barred  Rocks  10  R.  I.  Rods. 

Total  Eggs  in  Year .  1606  1S85 

Value  of  Eggs .  $47.84  $50.04 

Cost  of  Feed .  10.21  20.26 

Thus  the  10  Reds  gave  a  profit  over  their  feed  of 
$30.68,  while  the  10  Rocks  gave  $28.63.  This  gives 
the  advantage  to  the  Reds  and  we  are  glad  to  make 
the  correction.  The  price  at  which  the  eggs  were 
figured  varied  from  50  cents  a  dozen  in  December 
to  21  in  May. 

* 

As  to  your  articles  on  cover  crops  I  might  say  that  I 
plowed  under  six  acres  of  buckwheat  in  blow  last  year, 
and  now  have  the  best  piece  of  rye  that  I  have  raised. 
I  shall  take  my  riding  cultivator  as  soon  as  my  silo 
corn  is  off,  stir  up  the  ground,  disk  it,  and  sow  about 
a  bushel  of  rye  all  to  be  plowed  under  for  oats  next 
year.  I  would  prefer  to  plow  it  under  for  corn,  as  it 
would  give  the  rye  a  better  chance  to  grow,  but  I  want 
my  corn  ground  Fall-plowed.  c.  o.  b. 

UNDREDS  of  our  readers  have  tried  this  cov¬ 
er  crop  plan.  We  would  like  to  have  more  of 
their  experience.  The  time  now  comes  to  talk  cov¬ 
er  crops  and  lime  once  more.  We  think  these  four 
words  represent  a  square-sided  foundation  for  many 
a  soil  which  would  not  otherwise  be  improved. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  our  old  farm  soil  needs  organic 
matter,  and  cover  crops,  growing  while  the  land 

would  otherwise  lie  bare,  will  supply  it  cheaply. 

* 

The  Lion’s  Share. 

TALKING  with  a  farmer  the  other  day  he 
brought  out  the  figures  to  show  what  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  shipments  of  apples  and  potatoes.  He 
had  looked  up  retail  prices  for  such  goods  and  found 
that  he  received  less  than  a  35-cent  dollar.  “Yes,” 
he  said,  “these  handlers  have  received  the  lion’s 
share.”  As  we  often  hear  this  expression  we  asked 
this  farmer  if  he  knew  just  what  it  means.  He 
did  not  know  exactly — like  many  others  he  had 
heard  the  expression  and  used  it.  So  it  is  well  to 
give  here  the  fable  by  xEsop  which  started  the  fa¬ 
mous  expression.  After  reading  it  who  doubts  that 
JEsop  shipped  goods  to  market  and  took  his  35-eent 
dollar? 

The  Lion  went  once  a-bunting  along  with  the  Fox, 
the  Jackal,  and  the  Wolf.  They  hunted  and  they  hunt¬ 
ed  till  at  last  they  surprised  a  Stag,  and  soon  took  its 
life.  Then  came  the  question  how  the  spoil  should  be 
divided.  “Quarter  me  this  Stag,”  roared  the  Lion  ;  so 
the  other  animals  skinned  it  and  cut  it  into  four  parts. 
Then  the  Lion  took  his  stand  in  front  of  the  carcass 
and  pronounced  judgment: 

“The  first  quarter  is  for  me  in  m.v  capacity  as  King 
of  Beasts;  the  second  is  mine  as  arbiter,  another  share 
comes  to  me  for  my  part  in  the  chase  and  as  for  the 
fourth,  well,  as  for  that,  I  should  like  to  see  which 
of  you  will  dare  to  lay  a  paw  upon  it.” 

“Humph,”  grumbled  the  Fox  as  he  walked  away 
with  bis  tail  between  his  legs ;  but  he  spoke  in  a  low 
growl : 

“ You  may  share  the  labours  of  the  great,  but  you 
will  not  share  the  spoil.” 

* 

IIE  Agricultural  Department  has  been  collect¬ 
ing  samples  of  Hairy  vetch  seed — such  as  is 
offered  for  sale  by  various  seedsmen.  Some  of  it  is 
fearfully  adulterated  in  some  cases  carrying  less 
than  half  true  Hairy  vetch.  Now  the  price  of  this 
vetch  seed  is  high  and  it  is  a  great  shame  to  palm 
off  inferior  seed  upon  buyers.  The  Department 
suggests  the  following  test  for  vetch  seed : 

The  difference  in  color  of  the  interior  of  the  seed  of 
different,  kinds  of  vetches  affords  a  ready  means  for 
detecting  the  use  of  other  vetch  seed  as  an  adulterant 
of  Hairy  vetch.  Crushed  Hairy  vetch  seed  is  of  a 
lemon-yellow  color,  somewhat  lighter  on  the  flat  than 
on  the  rounded  surface.  The  crushed  seed  of  most 
of  the  other  vetches  occurring  with  the  seed  of  Hairy 
vetch  varies  in  color  from  dark  fawn  to  I’eddish  orange. 
When  a  small  handful  of  seed  is  crushed,  if  there  are 
any  fawn,  salmon,  or  reddish-orange  colored  pieces 
present  the  seed  is  not  pure  Hairy  vetch. 

If  you  take  our  advice  you  will  reject  all  im¬ 
pure  seed  of  Hairy  vetch. 

* 

A  SK  and  ye  shall  receive!”  We  asked  for 
a  \  experience  with  Sweet  clover  on  our  com¬ 
mon  Eastern  soils,  and  we  are  surely  receiving  it. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  my  Sweet  clover.  If 
you  stand  on  the  floor  and  let  the  root  of  this  plant 
extend  downward  through  a  convenient  rat-hole  till  -t 
assumes  its  normal  field  position,  I  think  you  will  find 
it  about  your  size  (lengthwise).  Part  of  the  field  Is 
commencing  to  bloom  and  I  am  wondering  if  it  is 
about  time  to  cut  it,  but  don’t  know.  The  air  is  full 
of  bees  where  the  bloom  is  coming  out.  and  the  smell  is 
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great.  If  any  of  the  Sweet  clover  boys  have  told  you 
when  to  cut  I  should  be  glad  to  get  the  information. 
Connecticut.  fred  m.  peasley. 

Judge  Peasley  stated  the  ease  correctly.  The 
plant  stood  nearly  six  feet  high  above  the  root.  It 
was  just  right  to  cut  as  we  understand  from  the 
Sweet  clover  cranks.  Now  a  great  legume,  like  this 
one,  growing  on  a  Connecticut  hillside,  will  make 
us  all  stop  and  think  harder  than  any  institute  lec¬ 
turer  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  For  here  is  a  ni¬ 
trogen  factory  and  humus  collector  working  over¬ 
time  and  charging  nothing  for  it.  Who  ever  saw 
another  acclimated  Yankee  doing  that?  Joe  Wing 
comes  over  into  New  England  now  and  then  and  tells 
the  people  that  Sweet  clover  will  change  the  history 
of  their  country.  Here  is  the  answer  in  this  big 
plant  from  Judge  Peasley.  No  sour  milk  about 
Sweet  clover. 

* 

THE  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  states 
that  since  1902  more  than  200,000,000  pounds 
of  untaxed  oleomargarine  have  been  sold  as  but¬ 
ler.  This  means  $27,000,000  lost  to  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  very  much  more  than  that  stolen  from 
the  people  by  selling  cheap  fats  as  butter.  The 
“oleo”  makers  and  dealers  have  always  claimed  that 
they  were  greatly  persecuted  in  their  efforts  to  give 
the  poor  man  a  cheap  butter  substitute.  Yet  here 
they  are  caught  red-handed  in  the  most  contemptible 
frauds.  Selling  this  counterfeit  butter  has  been  just 
about  as  profitable  as  handling  counterfeit  money 
a  nd  one  is  as  dishonest  as  the  other. 

The  offenders  resorted  to  various  means  to  deceive 
the  Government  and  the  public.  The  methods  employed 
by  fraudulent  oleomargarine  manufacturers  to  color 
their  product  were  to  purchase  palm  oil  and  by  circu¬ 
itous  routes  ship  it  to  the  factory,  where  it  was  put 
into  oleomargarine  in  connection  with  other  ingredients 
to  mask  this  coloring  chemical,  when  it  was  placed  on 
the  market  under  tax  paid  stamps  at  one-quarter  cent 
a  pound,  when  it  was  subject  to  tax  at  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Under  the  present  law  colored  oleo  is  taxed  10 
cents  n  pound  while  the  uncolored  carries  a  tax  of 
one  quarter  cent.  This  difference  in  taxation  has 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  cheat  both  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  public.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
make  these  rascals  pay  the  penalty  and  start  fresh 
with  new  legislation  which  will  hold  them.  The 
National  Dairy  Union  favors  a  new  law  embodying 
the  following  features: 

(1)  The  adoption  of  a  color  standard  for  oleo,  and 
the  prohibition  of  its  manufacture  or  sale  under  any 
conditions  when  the  degree  of  yellow  coloration  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  prescribed. 

(2)  The  limiting  of  the  amount  of  butterfat  that 
may  be  incorporated  in  oleomargarine  to  five  per  cent. 

(3)  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  tax  rate  for  all  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

A  uniform  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  all  oleo 
is  suggested  and  a  color  standard  which  will  clearly 
separate  “oleo”  from  yellow  butter.  A  test  for  meas¬ 
uring  color  has  now  been  devised  which  will  hold 
the  oleo  makers  to  a  fixed  standard.  Under  the 
present  system  both  government  and  people  have 
been  robbed,  and  every  department  of  dairying  has 
felt  the  effect  of  these  frauds.  The  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  all  this  oleo  legislation  is  to  prevent  coun¬ 
terfeiting.  If  people  want  to  eat  oleo  let  them  have 
it  for  just  what  it  is,  but  stop  the  makers  and  deal¬ 
ers  from  palming  it  off  for  the  better  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  butterfat.  Evidently  the  double  system  of 
tiixation  has  failed,  without  a  definite  standard  of 
yellow  color.  The  new  plan  will  give  a  better  chance 
to  stop  the  frauds. 


Brevities. 

Gan  you  give  any  sensible  reason  for  killing  a  black- 
snake  ? 

llow  many  years  before  the  grain  binder  grows  gray- 
L aired ? 

Get  rid  of  the  rooster,  ob  poultryman,  now,  or  he’ll 
eat  most  as  much  as  a  middle-sized  cow. 

We  hear  of  a  fruit  grower  who  picks  and  ships  near¬ 
ly  1,600  crates  of  strawberries  during  the  season, 
yet  he  says  his  family  rarely  eat  a  berry  at  home. 

Honest  now,  how  many  people  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  pay  money  for  a  successful  cow-tail  hold¬ 
er?  A  number  of  such  devices  have  been  patented  late¬ 
ly,  and  the  inventors  think  there  are  thousands  of  men 
waiting  to  buy  one.  How  about  your  neighborhood? 

We  have  just  sampled  apples  coming  originally  from 
Tasmania.  They  were  shipped  first  to  England  and 
then  brought  here.  This  fruit  was  in  fair  condition 
after  its  long  journey  and  the  quality  was  good.  This 
Tasmanian  fruit  brings  $5  per  box  in  England. 

Oat  smut  was  practically  driven  out  of  Wisconsin 
by  cooperative  work  in  using  the  formalin  treatment. 
The  Farm  Bureau  agents  in  New  York  are  developing 
great  interest  in  oat  smut  control.  Many  bushels  of 
seed  oats  were  treated  this  year  and  the  results  will 
be  surprising. 

The  multiplication  of  auto  cars  on  farms  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  form  of  farm  outings.  “Excursions”  are 
made.  Some  100  or  more  farmers  will  gather  and 
journey  in  a  crowd  to  a  dozen  or  more  good  farms 
comparing  notes  and  studying  methods.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  auto. 


Selling  New  York  State  Apples. 

Part  I. 

APPLE  CROP  OUTLOOK. — As  the  season  is  now 
at  hand  when  the  trade  papers,  inspired  by  the  middle* 
men,  who  are  desirous  of  buying  a  large  part  of  the 
1015  apple  crop,  will  begin  telling  the  growers  what  an 
enormous  crop  there  is  throughout  the  country  and  also 
what  fabulous  amounts  of  money  have  been  lost  by 
speculators  in  years  gone  by  on  large  crops,  it  is  time 
to  lay  plans  for  the  marketing  of  this  year’s  apples. 
Everything  now  points  to  a  fair  production  of  apples, 
but  we  hardly  look  for  what  might  be  called  a  “bumper” 
crop.  Last  year  the  production  was  very  heavy,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  two  big  crops  are  harvested  in  suc¬ 
cession.  The  late  cold  weather  has  undoubtedly  in¬ 
jured  the  crop  somewhat  in  New  York  State,  and  there 
are  many  storms  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences 
which  will  decrease  the  amount  of  apples  produced  be¬ 
low  the  early  estimates.  But  whatever  the  crop  we 
should  take  steps  to  market  it  at  best  advantage. 

HOW  THE  BUYERS  WORK. — In  a  few  weeks 
buyers  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  will  be  in  the  or¬ 
chards  of  New  1'ork  State  looking  for  the  finest  fruit, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  paying  prices  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  some  of  these  large  buyers  for  the  best  fruit 
at  prices  around  $3  per  barrel,  with  the  second  grade 
at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  The  buyers  who 
started  prices  last  year  at  $2.75  per  barrel  to  the  far¬ 
mer.  for  the  No.  1  fruit,  and  $2.25  for  the  No.  2,  even 
with  the  large  crop  which  was  packed  last  year,  have 
made  a  very  satisfactory  profit.  To  be  sure  in  the  holi¬ 
day  season  many  apples  changed  hands  at  prices  which 
were  not  profitable  to  the  grower  or  the  speculator,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  speculators  who  bought  apples 
around  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel,  in  the  largest  districts, 
realized  on  these  purchases  a  profit  of  from  $1  to  $3  per 
barrel. 

FAIR  TRICES  WANTED.— There  is  an  earnest 
effort  being  made  to  bring  about  a  condition  whereby 
the  grower  shall  receive  for  his  fine  fruit  a  satisfactory 
price,  and  at  the  same  time  have  this  same  fruit  sold 
to  the  consumers  in  the  large  centers  of  population,  such 
as  New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
at  a  price  which  will  permit  of  the  largest  possible  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  no  matter  what  price 
has  been  paid  to  the  grower  during  the  past  10  years, 
the  price  was  never  so  high  that  if  only  the  actual  ex¬ 
pense  and  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  dealer  had  been 
added,  the  consumer  would  never  have  complained  about 
the  high  price  of  apples. 

GREAT  WESTERN  PRODUCTION.— Apple  grow¬ 
ers  throughout  the  East  must  take  into  consideration 
the  great  increase  in  the  apple  production  throughout 
the  Northwest ;  they  must  realize  that,  with  75  to  85 
carloads  of  apples  of  excellent  quality  produced  in  the 
Northwest,  where  only  a  few  years  ago  no  apples  were 
raised.  Eastern  growers  must  take  every  precaution  to 
put  up  strictly  fine  quality  apples  in  an  attractive  pack¬ 
age,  at  a  fair  price  in  order  to  hold  their  share  of  the 
business.  Throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  New  York 
State  apples  are  preferred  over  the  Northwestern  box- 
packed  apples  as  a  rule,  it  being  generally  conceded  that 
no  apples  produced  in  the  Northwest  have  as  fine  a 
flavor  as  those  produced  in  New  York  State,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada. 

BOX  AND  BARREL  PACKED. — The  box-packed 
apple,  with  its  high  rate  of  freight  and  the  other  ex¬ 
penses  entering  in  the  production,  figuring  boxing  and 
packing,  makes  it  impossible  to  market  these  apples  at 
less  than  $2  per  box,  wholesale,  in  New  York 
City,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  $6  per  bar¬ 
rel.  When  Eastern  apple  growers  receive  $3.50 
per  barrel,  delivered  at  New  York  City,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  apples  should  not  reach 
the  consumer  at  a  price  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  peck, 
leaving  a  handsome  profit  for  everybody  engaged  in  the 
distributing  business.  The  box-packed  apple  man  from 
the  Northwest,  is  compelled  to  ask  as  much  for  his  ap¬ 
ples  in  carload  lots  as  the  New  York  grower  receives 
from  the  consumers  in  New  York  City.  He  has  there¬ 
fore  very  little  chance  to  compete  for  the  business  on  a 
price  basis. 

BAD  MARKETING  SYSTEMS.— For  a  number  of 
years,  while  apples  have  been  selling  high  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  New  York  City,  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
<  'ity  apples  have  been  going  to  waste  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  be  marketed  profitably.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  collecting,  ship¬ 
ping,  marketing  and  distributing  of  this  food  product, 
when  such  conditions  as  these  exist.  The  old  method  of 
marketing  has  been  anything  but  perfect,  and  certainly 
everything  but  satisfactory  to  the  grower  and  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  consumer  of  apples.  The  grower  who  has  packed 
bis  apples  and  shipped  them  to  the  great  markets,  to 
the  commission  men,  has  had  a  world  of  experience  and 
an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  profit  in  his  business. 

In  many  instances  the  shipper  has  been  defrauded  out 
of  a  part  or  all  of  his  money;  in  other  cases  the  com¬ 
mission  man  has  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices  the  fruit 
•shipped  to  him  to  some  speculator  or  jobber,  and  he,  in 
turn,  has  sold  it  to  some  other  middleman,  and  by  the 
time  it  reached  the  consumer  the  apples  which  were 
selling  on  the  railroad  track  or  on  the  docks,  in  large 
‘■i  nters  of  population,  were  costing  the  consumer  from 
two  to  three  times  the  amount  of  money  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  wholesale  price  represented.  There  has  been  little 
improvement  in  the  handling  of  grower’s  apples  in  the 
urge  markets  during  the  past  50  years.  Yet  we  find  the 
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California  fruit  grower,  the  Florida  fruit  grower  and 
the  imported  fruit  people  all  using  modern  up-to-date 
methods  for  the  packing  of  their  fruit. 


The  Consumer’s  35-cent  Dollar. 

JiCt  us  look  at  that  35  cent  dollar  from  the  consum¬ 
er’s  point  here  in  Vermont.  Vermont,  60  years  ago, 
was  a  self-supporting  State,  and  exported  corn,  oats, 
meal,  butter  and  cheese.  Today  all  these  commodities 
are  imported.  Our  population  is  nearly  the  same.  Our 
farmers  buy  corn,  oats,  flour,  beef  and  pork.  They  sell 
nearly  all  the  calves,  some  milk  and  cheese.  These 
they  cannot  give  short  measure  on  very  well.  But 
every  year  patrons  of  cheese  factories  are  hauled  up 
and  fined  for  watering  their  milk.  The  city  milk  com¬ 
panies  are  continually  testing  the  milk  and  docking  the 
farmers  on  the  milk  check.  The  farmers  sell  their 
milk  to  city  companies  for  three  cents  a  quart,  and 
charge  home  concerns  six  to  eight  cents.  Potatoes  were 
50  cents  per  bushel  in  the  field  last  Fall,  but  few  would 
sell  them,  consequently  few  working  people  filled  their 
bins  with  them.  All  Winter  people  have  been  short  of 
potatoes  because  the  farmers  who  have  thousands  of 
bushels  were  keeping  them  for  a  raise.  People  even 
sent  100  miles  for  potatoes  and  got  three  bushels  for  a 
dollar  to  cut.  Now  after  planting  potatoes  are  20  to 
25  cents  a  bushel  and  no  sale  at  that.  Apples  were 
plenty  last  Fall,  but  held  at  $1  a  bushel  while  the  price 
was  50  cents  for  hand-picked.  Today  hundreds  are 
dumping  rotten  apples  in  most  places.  The  average 
iarrner  will  not  sell  his  produce  for  the  going  price 
and  loses  even  the  35  cent  dollar  and  whose  fault  is 

:t-  _  A.  L.  B. 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Speak;  Strong 
Protest  from  the  State  Board. 

“For  several  years  past  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  representing  the  allied  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State,  has  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  various  departments  which  have  been  created  since 
the  organization  of  the  State  Board  in  1873,  and  were 
operating  under  separate  management  and  control, 
should  be  consolidated  in  one  department  at  Trenton, 
which  should  be  under  the  management  of  the  ablest 
agriculturist  that  could  be  secured. 

“The  recent  outbreak  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
and  other  diseases  in  animals,  which  emphasized  the 
lack  of  authority  and  facilities  to  properlv  care  for 
these  destructive  diseases,  hastened  the  decision  of  the 
agricultural  interests  in  favor  of  a  plan  that  would 
result  in  the  present  problems  being  taken  care  of 
properly,  but  that  would  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
present  laws  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers 
and  be  of  benefit  to  the  State. 

.  Ht  was  the  universal  feeling  among  all  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  comprising  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that 
the  farmers  themselves,  who  had  conserved  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  in  times  past,  should  elect  the  State 
board  and  control  the  appointment  of  State  officers  who 
would  manage  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
created  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

“Therefore,  the  bill  which  was  framed  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  various  agricultural  interests,  and  in- 
troduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Gaunt,  by  request 
of. the  executive  committee,  preserved  this  form  of  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  bill  in  this  shape  was  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 

“The  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  class  legislation,  that  it  constituted  an  at¬ 
tempt  or  scheme  to  secure  State  funds  for  private  in¬ 
terests,  and  in  short  that,  if  enacted  into  law,  it  would 
be«“ml°.nStltutl01iaL  In  vetoing  the  bill  he  wrote- 
.  ll“s  bl11  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Mate  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  members  whereof  are 
to  be  elected  annually  at  a  convention  composed  of  dele- 
gates.  *  *  * 

‘“The  board  is  given  all  the  powers  and  duties  now 
conferred  upon  individuals,  boards  and  commissions  now 
appointed  by  or  through  the  Governor.  *  *  *’ 

“The  only  deduction  that  can  fairly  be  drawn  from 
the  veto  message,  as  well  as  the  arguments  against  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly,  is  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  been  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  would  have 
signed  the  bill.  Jealous  of  the  patronage  of  the  execu- 
failing  to  obtain  it,  the  Governor  vetoed  a 
hi  I  which  worked  no  material  change  in  the  way  of 
selecting  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  had  the 
gioat  merit  of  consolidating  into  one  department  the 
agricultural  interests  now  looked  after  by  fifteen  sep¬ 
arate  departments  or  organizations. 

If  Governor  Fielder  in  his  veto  message  is  right 
then  all  appropriations  to  the  present  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  been  unlawful.  No  one  else  has  ever 
™e  an.V  such  suggestion  and  is  it  not  barely  possible 
that  where  so  many,  including  the  present  Governor 
have  recognized  the  present  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
as  a  lawful  body,  that  he  now  is  wrong,  when  as  a 
reason  for  vetoing  a  bill  providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
.  n  ot  all  State  agricultural  interests  he  says  that  it 
will  be  unconstitutional’  if  the  members  of  the  board 
are  elected  by  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
rather  than  appointed  by  him? 

“Objections  are  now  presented  by  the  Governor  which 
did  not  occur  to  him  when  he  sat  as  a  Senator  or  when 
™  Governor  he  approved  appropriations  to  the  present 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  though  he  has  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  its  members.  lie  is  willing  to  recog- 
mze  as  lawful  the  present  board  whose  members  are 
elected  by  the  farmers,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  approve 
a  bill  which  would  improve  the  present  State  agencies 
tor  fostering  our  agricultural  pursuits  unless  he  per¬ 
sonally  is  given  the  power  to  select  the  members  who 
make  up  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Does  the 
Governor  presume  that  he  is  better  equipped  to  de¬ 
termine  the  personnel  of  those  who  shall  care  for  the 
ate  agricultural  interests  than  are  those  who  are 
daily  in  contact  with  such  interests  and  with  the  men 
engaged  in  their  pursuits?” 
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to  work  and  within  90  days  disposed  of  all  the  Alfalfa 
of  the  Grangers,  amounting  to  over  $12,000  gross,  bring¬ 
ing  to  them  a  net  gain  over  what  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  dealers  of  more  than  $2,000.  The  success 
of  this  effort  encouraged  the  Grange  to  try  its  hand  on 
other  commodities.  They  filled  their  members'  bins  with 
coal  for  the  Winter,  at  an  average  saving  of  $1.50 
per  ton,  secured  for  them  commercial  fertilizers  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  more  than  $4  per  ton.  bought  their  feeds  at  an  av¬ 
erage  saving  of  $3  per  ton.  besides  saving  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  for  them  on  other  purchases. 

the  savinS  on  all  sides  has  amounted  to  about 
$2,500  in  the  last  90  days.  More  than  this  the  price 
fixed  on  Alfalfa  became  the  price  which  every  dealer  in 
the  community  was  compelled  to  pay,  so  that  other  far¬ 
mers  than  the  Grangers,  received  the  benefits  induced 
by  grange  action. 

A  GOOD  ROADS  POLICY. — The  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  has  worked  out 
a  comprehensive  good  road  plan,  which  it  will  seek  to 
have  enacted  into  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  1.  The  committee  favors  the  commission  form  of 
control.  This  is  on  the  ground  that  private  interests 
are  more  likely  to  be  considered  in  the  management  of  a 
great  road  system  than  if  the  work  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  commission,  and  in  this  case  a  commission  of 
three  is  proposed.  2.  The  contracting  power  is  moved 
closer  to  the  scene  of  operation  and  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  commission  of  four,  three  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  one  by  the  convention  of  supervisors.  3. 
A  blanket  appropriation  is  proposed  for  roads,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  counties  on  a  basis  of  road  mileage  and 
be  divided  between  the  main  roads  and  the  township 
roads  in  _a  definite  proportion.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
township  is  the  unit.  4.  The  State  department  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  standard  of  roads  which  standard  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  secure  the  appropriation,  and 
proper  supervision  must  be  provided.  The  system  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  economical  and  practical. 

MILK  LEGISLATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.— 
The  Grange  in  Massachusetts  had  a  hard  fight  on  its 
hands  when  it  undertook  to  defeat  certain  legislation  in¬ 
imical  to  the  farmers’  interests.  But  it  won  out.  It 
was  over  the  so-called  “clean  milk  bill.”  Early  in  the 
session  a  bill  was  introduced  which  provided  that  no 
milk  should  be  sold  in  the  commonwealth  that  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  “unclean  or  unsanitary”  conditions.  Offen¬ 
ders  against  the  proposed  law  would  be  subjected  to  a 
heavy  money  penalty  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  no 
right  of  hearing  or  right  of  appeal  was  given,  the  word 
of  the  inspector  only  being  required  to  condemn  the  of¬ 
fender.  All  rested  on  his  opinion.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  and  went  to  the  Governor. 
1  hen  it  was  the  Grange  Legislative  committee  put  in  its 
heavy  work.  By  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Order 
throughout  the  State  letters,  telegrams  and  personal  ap¬ 
peals  were  focused  on  the  Executive  and  the  measure 
was  vetoed.  For  six  successive  years  a  similar  danger 
has  threatened  the  milk  producers  of  Massachusetts,  but 
so  far  the  representatives  of  the  farmers’  interests  at 
Boston  have  been  able  to  thwart  such  legislation.  It 
is  another  instance  wherein  the  Grange  stands  not  only 
for  the  welfare  of  its  own  members  but  for  that  of  ail 
farmers  as  well.  ,  j.  w.  d. 


Some  Grange  Matters. 

ai}\HAT  GRANGE  DID. — For  various  reasons 

Alfalfa  was  a  drug  on  the  market  last  Winter  in  Cen- 
tial  New  York,  and  most  of  the  crop  remained  unsold  in 
h  ebruary  The  dealers  were  offering  from  $10  to  $15  per 

•?n  /' aJrvrTx1 Jn  tbe  mow'  and  they  were  quoting 
it  at  $22  to  $26  to  feeders  in  other  places.  It  was  then 
that  the  1  ayetteville  Grange,  of  Onondaga  County  took 
the  matter  up  for  its  members  many  of  whom  were  grow¬ 
ers  of  Alfalfa.  A  small  advertisement  was  placed  in 
some  of  the  farm  papers,  pressers  and  inspectors  went 


Iowa  Fruit  Crops. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  crop  in  Iowa  for  June  is  as  follows:  Apples,  72%; 
P^ars,  37%;  Americana  plums,  56%;  Domestica  plums, 
44%;  Japanese  plums,  51%  cherries,  31%;  peaches, 
:  ro.fl  raspberries,  66%,  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  68% ;  blackberries,  72% ;  currants,  65% ;  goose¬ 
berries,  66% ;  strawberries,  72%  of  a  full  crop.  The 
average  condition  of  all  fruits  is  55%,  or  15%  lower 
than  it  was  last  month.  Frosts  on  the  9th  and  17th, 
with  cold  rains  the  latter  part  of  May,  were  not  fav¬ 
orable  to  a  good  set  of  fruit.  The  average  condition 
tor  all  fruits  in  June  for  the  last  14  years  is  57 %> % 
or  214%  higher  than  the  estimate  for  this  month.  ~ 

State  Horticultural  Society.  wesley  greene.  Sec. 

Oklahoma  Fruit  Prospects. 

The  prospect  for  a  full  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  in 

Oklahoma  is  perhaps  the  best  we  have  had  for  a  num¬ 

ber  of  years.  The  conditions  have  been  such  as  to  favor 
the  best  growth  and  development  of  both  fruit  and 
trees  this  season.  The  peach  crop  of  the  State  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  2,000  cars  and  other  fruits  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Early  peaches  are  beginning  to  move  at  the 

present  thne.  _  Blackberries  are  also  moving.  Quite 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  railway  companies,  tlie 
agricultural  colleges  and  some  individuals  to  place  the 
fruit  on  the  market,  so  that  it  will  bring  the  best 
possible  price.  It  is  hoped  that  the  returns  will  be  such 
that  it  will  give  an  impetus  to  fruit  growing  in  this 
State  in  the  future.  The  one  great  trouble  with  the 
present  crop  is  that  such  a  large  amount  of  fruit  was 
set  and  so  little  of  it  was  properly  thinned  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  it  will  be  rather  small. 

Oklahoma  Station.  Leonard  g.  iierrox. 

Kansas  Fruit  Prospects. 

Reports  received  by  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
Society  indicate  the  prospects  for  the  Kansas  fruit  crop 
to  be  as  follows.  For  the  State  as  compared  with  the 
-June  reports  for  the  past  two  years. 

Apple  . 

Pear  .  ^ 

Peach  . ’  *  ’ "  fji 

Blum  .  (jo 

Cherry  .  (50 

Grape  .  £0 

Strawberry  .  74 

Raspberry  . ’  09 

Blackberry  .  70 

Apricot  . .  66 

Reports  on  garden  vegetables  indicate  that  in  spite 
ot  shght  damage  by  cutworms,  all  classes  of  vegetables 
will  be  plentiful. 

Peaches  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State  were  se¬ 
verely  injured  by  the  low  temperature  of  December 
probab  y  due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  more 
rainfall  m  that  section  than  in  the  central  and  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  All  other  classes  of  fruit  gave 
a  very  full  bloom,  but  the  continuous  rains  all  over  the 
State  during  blooming  period  cut  down  the  average 
considerable.  The  quality  of  fruit  will  probably  be 
above  the  average  of  the  past  few  years,  as  considerable 
interest  has  been  shown  in  spraying,  as  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  county  agents  and  the  Agricultural 
t  ollege.  Should  the  conditions  remain  favorable,  it 
means  that  Kansas  will  have  approximately  3,500,000 
bushels  of  apples.  The  largest  crop  in  the  last  10 
years  was  that  of  1912  when  4,827,789  was  reported. 

J.  L.  pelitam,  Secretary. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


*  From  Day  to  Day. 

Just  Little  Things. 

The  little,  common  things  of  life — 

A  kindly  word,  a  little  trust. 

A  friendly  smile  amidst  the  strife 
That  crushes  souls  into  the  dust; 

A  flower  for  some  tired  eyes, 

Or  music  for  a  weary  heart— 

“Just  little  things” — not  any  size, 

But,  ah,  the  sweetness  they  impart ! 

— Edith  McKay. 

★ 

Plain  furniture  that  has  become 
shabby  may  be  brought  up  to  date  by 
painting  with  black  enamel  paint.  This 
is  now  very  much  in  vogue,  often  orna¬ 
mented  with  bunches  of  flowers,  in  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  after  the  old-fashioned  style. 
Chairs  painted  in  black  enamel  with 
cushions  of  gay  cretonne,  are  very  pretty, 
especially  Windsor  or  rocking  chairs. 
Drop-leaf  tables  are  seen  painted  in  the 
same  way. 

* 

Tiie  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  conducting  a  scientific 
investigation  into  the  proper  method  of 
making  coffee,  realizing  that  much  injury 
is  done  to  their  business  by  improper 
methods.  The  following  statement  is 
made  by  Edward  Aborn.  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge: 

Roasted  coffee,  a  cooked  product,  is  in¬ 
jured  by  further  “cooking.”  Correct  brew¬ 
ing  is  not  cooking.  It  is  a  process  of  ex¬ 
traction  of  already  cooked  aromatic  oils 
from  the  fibre  containing  such  oils.  The 
aromatic  oil  is  instantly  soluble  with 
water  at  the  boiling  point.  This  oil, 
stored  in  the  cells  of  the  roasted  berry,  is 
made  accessible  to  thorough  and  instan¬ 
taneous  fusion  with  boiling  water  by  the 
thorough  breaking  open  of  the  cells  by 
very  fine  granulation,  in  other  words,  pul¬ 
verization  (fine  as  a  fine  meal).  By  plac¬ 
ing  pulverized  coffee  in  a  muslin  filter  bag 
(cheese  cloth  is  too  coarse,  metal  sieves 
are  also  too  coarse  and  subject  to  corro¬ 
sion)  and  passing  quickly  through  the 
coffee  water  at  the  absolutely  boiling 
point  the  full  aromatic  value,  the  purest 
and  best  strength  are  obtained  with  a  less 
expenditure  of  coffee  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

Coffee  tannic  acid,  which,  however,  is 
not  the  commercial  tannic  acid,  is  the  un¬ 
desirable  element.  It  is  extracted  by  the 
time  of  contact  of  water  and  coffee. 
Coffee  tannin  is  extracted  by  water  at 
any  temperature,  but  fresh  water  at  the 
full  boiling  point  is  necessary  to  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  aromatic  oils. 

Essential  brewing  principles  therefore 
are : 

Pulverized  coffee. 

Fresh,  fully  boiling  water. 

Unretarded  filtration  of  the  water 
through  the  grounds. 

The  filter  bag  should  be  made  of  tin- 
bleached  muslin,  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
very  free  passage  of  water  through,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  dry.  It  sours 
in  the  drying  process  and  will  keep  sweet 
if  kept  wet.  It  should  be  rinsed  after 
using  and  stored  in  clean  cold  water. 

The  chemical  analyses  given  below 
show  the  comparative  proportions  of 
coffee  tannin  produced  by  the  various 
methods  tested : 

Boiling  method  (boiled  five  minutes), 
2.40  grains  coffee  tannin  to  one  cup. 

Steeping  method  (brought  to  a  boil), 
2.40  grains  coffee  tannin  to  one  cup. 

Percolator  method  (water  raised 
through  a  tube  and  sprayed  over  the 
grounds  held  in  a  sieve),  2.00  grains 
coffee  tannin  to  one  cup. 

Filtration  method  (boiling  water  pour¬ 
ed  through  pulverized  coffee  held  in  a 
muslin  bag),  0.20  grains  coffee  tannin  to 
one  cup. 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  filtra¬ 
tion  method  practically  eliminates  the 
tannin  and  extracts  1.000  per  cent  less 
coffee  tannin  than  the  percolator.  This 
filtration  method  is  used  by  all  first  class 
hotels,  is  not  new  or  difficult,  and  assures 
the  highest  quality  as  well  as  the  highest 

health  value  to  the  brew. 

* 

There  are  two  things  that  are  a  vital 
need  in  every  farm  home  at  this  busy 
time ;  they  are  a  screened  porch  with 
abundant  shade,  and  comfortable  beds,  in 
airy  well-screened  bed-chambers.  There 
must  be  some  place  where  everyone  may 
rest,  if  but  for  a  brief  nooning  during 
work,  and  in  the  evening,  and  there  must 
be  every  facility  for  comfortable  sleep. 
Now  that  sleeping  porches  are  in  fashion 
it  does  not  sound  so  revolutionary  for  the 
boys  to  want  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  and 
we  would  give  them  every  convenience  for 
doing  it  if  they  so  desire.  Single  beds 
are  a  great  comfort  at  all  times,  but  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  Summer ;  where  two  chil¬ 
dren  share  one  bed  we  usually  find  that 
one  is  restless  or  inconsiderate,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  comfort  of  the  other.  Small  iron 
beds  of  the  hospital  type  take  up  little 
room,  and  are  inexpensive  and  comfort¬ 
able.  As  for  the  screened  porch,  it  may 


well  serve  as  dining-room  and  sitting- 
room,  and  the  housewife’s  comfort  will  be 
much  increased  if  there  is  a  screened  out¬ 
door  kitchen  too. 

* 

We  get  many  inquiries  for  literature  on 
the  preparation  of  peanut  butter.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  send, 
upon  request,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Circular  98,  entitled  “Peanut  Butter,” 
and  Farmers’  Bulletin  431,  “The  Pea¬ 
nut,”  which  will  be  found  very  helpful 
and  instructive.  - 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Pyrex  glass  is  a  heavy  clear  glass  used 
to  make  cooking  vessels.  It  is  said  to 
stand  heat  like  heavy  earthenware,  to  cook 
evenly,  and  it  is  certainly  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary.  Bakers  for  loaf  cake  are  75  cents, 
small  individual  bakers  20  cents,  pie 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8677— C  i  r  c  u  1  a  r 
Flounced  Skirt.  24 
to  32  waist. 


8669  —  Four-piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 


8654 — Girl’s  Three- 
piece  Petticoat,  8  to 
14  years. 


8665  —  A  Fancy- 
Bodice,  Short  or 
Long  Sleeves,  High 
or  Low  Collar,  34  to 
44  bust. 


8668 — Girl’s  Dress, 
10  to  14  years. 


8678  —  Empire 
Dress  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  10 
and  18  years. 


plates  50  cents ;  covered  casseroles,  $1.25. 

Men’s  khaki  riding  breeches  are  offered 
for  $3,  Government  olive  shade,  with  re¬ 
enforced  seat  and  legs. 

A  coffee-pot  that  is  really  a  percolator 
is  made  of  aluminum.  The  section  for 
holding  the  coffee  has  a  perforated  bot¬ 
tom,  and  a  hollow  metal  rod  runs  up  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  the  water 
can  bubble  through  the  coffee  grounds. 
The  lid  has  a  heavy  glass  center.  It  is  a 
nice-looking  coffee-pot  that  will  outwear 
a  number  of  agate  ones;  three-pint  size, 
$1.25. 

A  very  convenient  cake-maker  consists 
of  a  pan  of  one-gallon  capacity  that  is 
screwed  to  the  table  like  a  bread-mixer. 
Two  paddles,  like  those  of  an  ice-cream 
freezer,  are  operated  by  the  handle  above 
the  bridge  crossing  the  pan.  The  paddles 
or  beating  fliers  can  be  removed,  and  a 
kneading  rod  substituted,  so  that  the  cake 


maker  is  turned  into  a  bread  mixer.  This 
cake  maker  costs  $2  and  $2.75,  according 
to  size. 

Stout  boxes  of  cardboard  for  packing 
away  Winter  clothes  are  treated  with  tar 
or  cedar  to  keep  away  moths ;  they  cost 
85  cents  for  the  36-inch  length. 

Dainty  vestees  are  made  of  very  fine 
cross-barred  organdie,  fastened  with  cro¬ 
chet  buttons. 

Forms  of  cardboard  covered  with  mus¬ 
lin  are  used  to  keep  freshly  ironed 
blouses  from  wrinkling  while  hanging  in 
the  closet.  They  cost  $1.25. 

Non-crushable  linen  is  an  improved  fab¬ 
ric  ;  skirts  of  this  material  are  $4.50. 

Cretonne  is  used  as  dress  material  both 
for  women  and  children.  A  loose  coat  of 
flowered  cretonne,  with  black  velvet  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  and  silk  lining,  was  priced 
at  $10;  it  is  meant  for  wearing  over  thin 
light  gowns.  The  cretonne  making  this 
coat  had  a  black  ground,  with  large 
American  Beauty  roses  scattered  over  it. 
A  little  girl’s  dress,  made  like  pattern 
No.  8668,  had  a  pleated  skirt  of  blue 
chainbray  with  the  long  bodice  of  pink- 
flowered  cretonne,  and  sunbonnet  to 
match.  Some  of  the  girls’  dresses  of  cre¬ 
tonne  are  made  rather  like  an  apron  with 
a  white  guimpe  underneath ;  there  is  a 
sunbonnet  or  hat  to  match.  For  their 
elder  sisters,  cretonne  skirts  are  made  to 
wear  with  the  English  smocks  that  take 
the  place  of  middy  blouses. 


Seasonable  Preserves. 

Spiced  Cherries. — One  gallon  seeded 
cherries,  five  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  of 
vinegar,  and  spices.  Spread  the  sugar 
over  the  cherries  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Next  morning  drain  off  juice.  Scald  and 
pour  over  cherries.  Repeat  three  times, 
the  last  time  heating  the  cherries  thor¬ 
oughly.  Dip  out  cherries,  boil  down  juice 
until  there  is  just  enough  to  cover  cher¬ 
ries,  add  spice,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  one  of  cloves,  tied  in  cheese 
cloth.  If  properly  made  this  rule  cannot 
fail,  and  they  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Spiced  Currants. — Six  pounds  cur¬ 
rants,  one  level  tablespoon  cinnamon, 
four  pounds  sugar,  one  level  teaspoon 
cloves,  two  pounds  raisins,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  allspice,  one  cup  vinegar.  Pick 
over  the  currants,  wash,  drain  and  re¬ 
move  the  stems.  Put  into  a  preserving 
kettle.  Add  the  sugar,  raisins  and  vine¬ 
gar,  and  cook  until  it  commences  to  thick¬ 
en  ;  add  the  spices  and  cook  to  a  thick 
sauce. 

Cherries  and  Currants. — Stone  fine 
large  cherries,  boil  in  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  water,  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  fruit,  cook  15  minutes,  add 
the  fruit  and  cook  twenty  minutes  more ; 
strain  the  syrup,  add  to  it  the  juice  of 
one  pint  of  currants  to  each  pound  of 
cherries ;  cook  10  micutes  rapidly ;  pour 
c.  er  tl  1  fruit  and  seal  hot. 

Che  y  and  Raspberry  Jam. — Put  eight 
pounds  of  cherries  in  a  preserving  pan, 
add  one  quart  cf  cold  water  and  cook  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  is  al  off  the  pits;  then  strain 
through  a  jelly  bag.  Put  the  juice  back 
into  the  pan  and  add  six  pounds  of  rasp¬ 
berries  (or  strawberries)  and  nine  pounds 
of  sugar  and  boil  for  30  or  40  minutes. 


Doilies  and  Table  Runners. 

I  was  interested  in  the  experiments  of 
the  “Cousins,”  on  page  711,  with  the 
small  doilies  for  table  service,  instead  of 
using  always  a  large  cloth. 

The  very  newest  thing  of  the  kind 
might  appeal  to  the  aunt,  as  it  does  away 
with  the  “dinky”  little  mats.  It  is  an 
oblong  doily  10x16  inches.  The  nar¬ 
rower  ends  admit  of  a  special  decoration 
in  line  with  the  finish  chosen  and  with  a 
table  runner  or  long  center  make  fewer 
pieces. 

They  might  be  very  economically  made 
of  old  table  damask,  hemmed  and  edged 
with  torchon,  cluny,  tatting  or  crochet 
edging.  An  insertion  across  the  narrower 
end  is  a  vei’y  suitable  addition.  If  the 
work  is  done  with  neatness  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  will  be  found  a  saving  of 
work  in  keeping  a  table  inviting  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

A  set  made  of  the  old  linen  is  easily 
finished,  and  while  the  family  are  getting 
over  their  surprise  a  set  from  new  linen, 
more  elaborately  decorated,  if  desired,  can 
serve  for  pick-up  work  to  fill  up  the  min¬ 
utes.  But  in  ordinary  life  too  much  time 
should  not  be  bestowed  on  mere  decora- 
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tion  as  simplicity  is  a  sterling  mark  of 
good  taste.  m.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  may  add  to  these  sensi¬ 
ble  suggestions  a  reminder  of  the  pretty 
table  linens  made  from  Japanese  towel¬ 
ing,  which  have  already  been  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  This  “toweling”  is  14 
inches  wide,  a  combination  of  white  and 
color — blue,  yellow  or  dull  rose — printed 
in  Japanese  designs.  Runners  made  the 
full  length  and  width  of  the  table,  the 
ends  hemstitched,  are  very  attractive,  and 
easily  made  as  “pick-up”  work ;  square 
doilies  are  made  to  match.  Such  sets, 
made  with  machine  sewing,  are  offered 
especially  for  “bungalow”  use,  but  are 
much  nicer  hemstitched  by  hand.  The 
material  costs  90  cents  to  $1.30  per  piece 
of  10  yards. 


“Easy  Money.” 

Some  country  people  regard  town  cus¬ 
tomers  as  a  nuisance,  but  others  carefully 
cultivate  them  and  say  that  selling  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  their  own  vehicles  is  exactly 
like  “finding  money.”  It  does  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  a  woman’s  time  to  wait  on  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  there  is  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  new  people,  and  the  fact  that  owners 
of  automobiles  usually  have  money  to 
spend  for  fresh  things  without  haggling 
over  prices.  One  woman  says  that  keep¬ 
ing  her  own  utensils  at  home  is  a  great 
inducement  to  sell  to  town  folks,  as  when 
she  delivered  the  things  often  she  had  to 
leave  her  crocks  and  baskets  because  her 
customers  were  not  at  home. 

At  home  we  often  had  people  stop  for 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  fruit,  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  and  buttermilk.  In  the  Spring  we 
raised  vegetable  and  flower  plants  and 
sold  many  dollars  worth  of  them.  A 
small  sign  on  the  gate-post  brought  more 
customers  than  an  advertisement  in  the 
county  paper  could  have  done  in  those 
days.  Whatever  we  had  to  sell  was  ad¬ 
vertised  in  this  way.  We  sold  second-hand 
furniture,  harness,  buggies  and  anything 
we  did  not  need,  while  our  neighbors  al¬ 
lowed  these  things  to  decay  because  they 
were  too  busy  to  be  troubled  with  small 
items.  People  always  paid  cash,  and  we 
had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  everything 
we  had  to  sell.  Sometimes  elderly  people 
would  stand  and  talk  and  talk,  after  pur¬ 
chasing  five  cents’  worth  of  something, 
but  as  a  rule  our  customers  were  busy 
people  who  were  as  anxious  to  get  back 
to  work  as  we  were. 

Now  I  know  personally  many  women 
who  take  in  “easy  money”  each  year  by 
this  plan.  They  sell  little  things  that 
they  never  would  think  of  taking  to  town, 
and  fill  their  purses  from  Spring  to  Fall 
with  money.  No  woman  wants  to  carry 
five  cents’  worth  of  lettuce  to  town,  but 
in  two  minutes  she  can  pull  it  and  wrap 
it  in  a  wet  paper  for  a  customer  who  will 
cari-y  it  to  town  herself.  A  dollar  a  day 
throughout  the  Summer  sounds  attractive 
to  most  farm  women,  but  thei’e  are 
women  who  have  been  in  this  business  a 
number  of  years  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  this  modest  amount.  They  get  the 
highest  market  prices  for  their  chickens, 
their  eggs,  their  butter,  their  vegetables, 
their  spare  fruits  and  everything  they 
have  to  sell,  and  never  have  to  carry  any¬ 
thing  to  town  themselves.  This  fact  off¬ 
sets  all  the  inconvenience  of  having  peo¬ 
ple  call  for  the  stuff,  in  their  minds. 
Then,  too,  they  form  many  desirable  and 
pleasant  friendships  among  their  custom¬ 
ers,  and  these  friendships  make  life  very 
sweet  and  helpful  to  all  farm  women. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Spinach  in  Various  Ways. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  the  good  house¬ 
wives  who  are  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y". 
realize  the  value  of  this  early  Spring 
vegetable,  that  comes  along  about  “pinch 
time?”  It  is  easily  raised,  simply  pre- 
pai-ed  and  although  of  little  food  value  it¬ 
self,  it  is  refreshing  and  slightly  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
more  substantial  foods. 

The  market  spinach  is  generally  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  so  quantities  of  dirt  get 
mixed  among  the  leaves,  and  it  tak.es 
much  labor  to  clean  it.  If  the  cook  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  picking  she  will 
see  that  the  large  leaves  are  pulled  from 
the  growing  plants.  This  is  economy  iu 
two  ways ;  it  stives  time  in  preparation 
and  the  small  leaves  left  on  the  plant 
will  soon  furnish  another  supply.  Like 
many  other  vegetables  it  is  rarely  cooked 
to  perfection,  although  the  manner  of 
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preparation  is  not  difficult.  It  may  be 
cooked  by  either  of  the  two  following 
methods  and  then  by  means  of  dressings, 
seasonings,  etc.,  be  served  in  a  variety 
of  tasty  and  appetizing  ways. 

Method  No.  1. — After  washing  spin¬ 
ach  carefully,  cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  about  10  minutes  or  until  tender. 
Pour  into  a  colander  and  when  the  hot 
water  has  drained  off  pour  on  cold.  Let 
drain  well  then  mince  coarse  or  fine  as 
is  best  suited  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  to  be  served. 

Method  No.  2. — Wash  carefully,  shake 
off  all  surplus  water  and  put  into  a  dry, 
hot  stewpan.  Shake  and  stir  until  the 
spinach  seems  to  be  melted,  then  cover 
and  cook  about  twenty  minutes.  Drain 
and  chop.  When  cooked  in  this  way 
all  the  vegetable  salts  are  retained,  the 
flavor  is  more  pronounced,  and  the  laxa¬ 
tive  effect  greater.  The  young  tender 
spinach  is  better  prepared  in  this  way 
than  the  older  leaves  as  they  are  apt  to 
be  too  acrid  and  strong  flavored  to  suit 
most  tastes.  After  cooking  by  either  ol 
these  methods  spinach  may  be  served  as 
follows : 

Spinach  Greens. — Return  the  chopped 
spinach  to  the  stewpan,  add  butter,  pep¬ 
per,  salt  and  vinegar,  stir  until  very  hot, 
serve  at  once.  For  variety  olive  oil  may 
be  substituted  for  the  butter  and  lemon 
juice  for  the  olive  oil.  If  the  flavor  is 
liked  a  piece  of  salt  pork  or  sweet  ba¬ 
con  may  be  cooked  with  the  spinach  or 
in  place  of  cooking  in  water  use  either 
ham  or  corn  beef  broth. 

Spinach  With  Eggs. — Place  the 
chopped  spinach  in  a  stewpan,  add  diced 
hard  boiled  eggs,  butter,  pepper,  salt  and 
vinegar.  Stir  up  well  and  serve  hot. 

Spinach  With  Cream. — Heat  some  but¬ 
ter  in  a  stewpan,  add  flour  and  stir  until 
smooth  and  frothy,  then  add  the  chopped 
spinach,  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  a  few 
minutes  then  add  enough  hot  cream  or 
milk  to  make  a  good  dressing,  stir  and 
let  boil  up.  This  is  very  good  served  on 
hot  buttered  toast. 

Spinach  Salad. — Heat  the  chopped 
spinach  and  add  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  in  half  and  place 
yolk  side  down  in  a  dry  mold.  Cover 
■with  the  hot  spinach  and  pack  down 
firmly.  When  cold  turn  out  on  a  plate 
and  serve  with  salad  dressing,  cream 
dressing,  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup. — Chop  the 
spinach  very  fine.  Heat  some  butter, 
add  a  small  quantity  of  flour  and  stir 
until  smooth.  Add  hot  cream  or  milk, 
salt,  pepper  and  the  chopped  spinach, 
stir  until  smooth  and  creamy.  Serve  with 
hot  croutons. 

Spinach  Soup. — Chop  the  spinach  very 
fine  and  add  to  it  veal,  beef  or  chicken 
stock.  Stir  and  cook  until  creamy. 
Serve  with  well-dried  toast.  E.  M.  s. 


A  Meringue  Problem. 

Will  someone  tell  me  how  to  make  a 
presentable  meringue?  Once  in  a  while,  by 
accident,  I’ve  had  one  which  was  a  vision 
of  beauty,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  quite 
flat,  tough  and  leathery.  I’ve  beaten  the 
whites  little  and  much,  added  sugar,  lit¬ 
tle  and  much,  baked  them  in  ovens  hot 
and  cool,  put  them  on  cold  pies  and  hot 
pies,  and  cannot  find  one  bit  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  result.  To  surmount  a  de¬ 
cent  crust  and  a  decent  filling  with  a 
leather  cap  does  not  add  to  one’s  self- 
respect.  A.  E.  F. 


Cream  Puffs. 


Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making 
cream  puffs?  MBS.  G.  E.  w. 

The  peculiarity  of  cream  puff  batter  is 
that  it  is  boiled.  It  calls  for  one-half 
pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs.  Put  the 
water  and  butter  on  to  boil ;  as  soon  as 
it  boils  turn  in  the  flour,  and  stir  quickly 
over  the  fire  until  it  sticks  together,  form¬ 
ing  a  ball,  which  leaves  the  pan.  Stand 
away  to  cool.  When  cool  add  one  egg 
at  a  time,  beating  all  the  while ;  after 
adding  the  last  egg  beat  vigorously  for 
five  minutes.  Let  the  batter  stand  for 
half  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally,  then 
drop  on  well-buttered  tins  by  tablespoon¬ 
fuls,  standing  fully  two  inches  apart. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  20  minutes.  They 
burn  easily  and  must  be  watched  care¬ 
fully.  They  may  be  tested  by  picking 
up ;  they  are  very  light  when  done. 
When  cold,  make  an  opening  in  one  side, 
about  the  middle  of  the  puff,  and  fill  with 
the  following  cream.  It  calls  for  one- 


half  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cornstarch,  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Put 
the  milk  on  to  cook  in  a  double  boiler. 
Beat  the  eggs,  without  separating,  and 
the  sugar  together  until  light,  add  to  them 
the  cornstarch,  and  stir  into  the  boiling 
milk.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  rather 
thick,  then  add  the  vanilla  and  stand 
away  to  cool  before  putting  it  in  the 
puffs. 

Quinces  and  Ground  Cherries. 

I  notice  the  inquiry  about  ground  cher¬ 
ries  or  husk  tomatoes,  and  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  anyone  who  has  used  them 
should  think  the  taste  “like  potato  halls.” 
There  is  a  little  tuber  growing  in  the 
woods,  called  a  “ground-nut,”  which 
might  very  well  be  compared  to  a  “potato 
ball,”  but  not  the  ground  cherry.  We 
put  up  many  kinds  of  fruit,  and  nothing 
is  hailed  with  more  gustatory  acclama¬ 
tion  than  the  ground  cherry  or  husk  to¬ 
mato.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of 
the  same  name  here  in  the  West,  one  a 


Embroidery  Design 


No..  8890  is  a  Girl’s  Washable  Hat.  The 

scalloped1  edges  are  to  be  padded  and  but¬ 
tonholed;  the  sections  for  the  crown  may  be 
worked  either  in  solid  embroidery  or  in  eye¬ 
let,  with  the  stems  outlined.  The  brim  is  to 
be  finished  with  a  band  and  the  crown  but¬ 
toned  to  it  beneath  the  ribbon  trimming. 
The  design  is  stamped  on  fine  white  mercer¬ 
ized  poplin;  price,  including  mercerized  floss 
to  complete  embroidery,  35  cents;  transfer 
pattern,  10  cents. 


large,  blue  sort,  aud  the  other  a  small 
yellow  variety.  The  latter  is  by  far  su¬ 
perior. 

To  preserve  the  yellow  husk  tomato, 
husk  and  wash,  weigh  the  fruit,  and  al¬ 
low  as  much  sugar  in  weight  as  the  fruit. 
Add  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  water 
to  the  sugar,  and  let  it  melt,  then  add 
the  husk  tomatoes  and  cook  slowly  in 
this  rich  syrup  until  clear.  The  flavor 
is  something  indescribably  delicious.  Can 
the  product. 

Husk  Tomatoes  Canned. — Husk  and 
wash  the  fruit,  make  a  syrup  of  two  cups 
of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  add  two 
quarts  of  the  fruit,  and  cook  till  done ; 
can  as  any  other  fruit.  One  may  use 
lemons,  if  preferred,  but  in  our  family  the 
flavor  of  the  ground  cherry  is  so  much 
liked  we  do  not  -want  it  impaired  by 
the  lemon.  A  piece  of  preserved  ginger 
root,  or  some  of  syrup  from  preserved 
ginger  is  very  good  to  use  with  each 
quart  of  the  fruit.  It  may  be  stated  in 
passing  that  the  ground  cherry  or  husk 
tomato  is  like  a  tomato  about  keeping, 
after  canning,  and  we  all  know  how 
easily  that  vegetable  spoils.  The  cans 
for  this  should  be  perfectly  sterilized, 
with  new  rubbers  and  tops  if  the  ordi¬ 
nary  can  is  used.  We  find  it  pays  to  get 
new  tops  and  rubbers  each  year,  for  one 
or  two  cans  of  spoiled  fruit  would  easily 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  new  adjuncts. 

Quinces  and  Sweet  Apples. — This  is 
an  old-fashioned  combination,  and  a  very 
economical  one  as  well  as  most  delicious. 
Half  a  dozen  quinces  will  flavor  a  peck  of 
sweet  apples.  Peel  and  core  the  fruit, 
and  cut  up  the  quarters  into  slices.  Put 
over  the  fire  covered  with  water  and  cook 
until  almost  done,  when  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  for  each  quart  of  fruit,  cook  till 
perfectly  tender  and  can  as  any  other 
fruit.  The  proportions  of  sweet  apples 
and  quinces  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
taste,  but  that  mentioned  will  give  a 
very  fine  flavor.  It  is  well  known  that 
both  the  quinces  and  sweet  apples  cook 
slowly.  The  same  may  be  made  into  a 
delectable  preserve  by  cooking  the  fruit 
in  as  little  water  as  will  cover  it  well, 
then  adding  as  much  sugar  as  you  had 
fruit  by  weight,  and  cooking  until  clear. 

Quince  Jelly  With  Sour  Apples. — In 
using  quinces,  if  they  are  washed  before 
peeling,  the  peelings  and  cores  may  be 
used  for  flavoring  jelly.  The  one  thing 
to  be  avoided  in  this  process  is  the  seed 
of  the  quince.  If  the  seeds  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  cooked  product,  it  will  never 
jelly,  but  form  a  sticky  substance,  which 
is  unfit  for  food ;  discard  the  seeds  and 


the  result  is  good.  A  quart  of  quince 
peelings  and  cores  will  flavor  finely  two 
quarts  of  sour  apples.  Cover  the  quince 
peelings  and  cores  with  water  and  cook 
until  tender,  put  into  a  jelly  bag  and 
squeeze  well.  Have  ready  the  cooked 
apples,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
combine  the  extracted  juices.  Boil  20 
minutes,  and  have  ready  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar,  as  the  measured  juice,”  heat 
this  in  the  oven  and  add  to  the  juice 
when  it  has  cooked  20  minutes.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  strain  into  glasses,  and  the  jelly 
is  done. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  jelly¬ 
making  novice,  that  the  amount  of  water 
may  not  be  increased,  or  the  rule  will  not 
work.  The  fruit  is  barely  covered  with 
water,  and  an  alkaline  water  may  not  be 
used  in  jelly-making,  as  it  counteracts 
the  pectin,  or  jellying  quality.  Some 
seem  to  think  the  more  water  used  the 
more  jelly  one  will  have,  but  rather  the 
more  water  used,  the  more  must  be 


done. 


B.  s.  M. 
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Baked  soup  is  recommended  as  very 
rich  in  flavor.  Cut  fine,  one  pound 
of  shin  of  beef,  add  half  a  pound  of  veal 
trimmings,  a  pint  of  split  peas,  two  car¬ 
rots,  diced ;  two  onions  sliced  thin  and 
one  ounce  of  rice.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  adding  four  quarts  of  water  and 
one  finely  chopped  stalk  of  celery.  Put 
the  whole  in  a  jar,  cover  closely  and 
bake  for  four  hours. 


I  wonder  if  anyone  would  care  for  the 
old  standard  recipe  for  corned  beef  hash. 
It  is  my  grandmother’s  way  and  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  used  by  Senator 
Hanna’s  chef  several  years  ago  in  pre¬ 
paring  those  famous  hash  breakfasts  in 
Washington.  Cold  boiled  potato  and 
corned  beef  must  be  chopped  line  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Put  liberal  amount  of  butter  in 
frying  pan — enough  to  make  a  nice  juicy 
mixture  with  the  meat.  Let  cook  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  adding  the  potato.  Use  2*4 
cups  potato  for  each  cup  of  meat.  Stir 
and  mix  thoroughly,  salt  to  taste  and  add 
a  cup  or  so  of  rich  milk.  This  makes  it 
moist  and  most  delicious.  M.  D.  D. 


Sour  Milk  Biscuits. — One  pint  of  sour 
or  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Flour 
to  make  soft  dough — just  stiff  enough  to 
handle.  Mix,  roll,  cut  out  rapidly,  with 
as  little  handling  as  may  be,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Pickled  Grapes. — Prepare  the  grapes 
as  for  preserving  by  removing  the  skins 
and  seeds  and  boiling  the  pulp.  To  five 
pounds  of  fruit  add  a  cupful  of  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  a  cupful  of  grape  juice,  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a  spice  bag  contain¬ 
ing  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  a  small  piece  of  ginger  root 
and  one  whole  nutmeg.  Place  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  over  a  slow  fire  and  cook 
until  of  the  consistency  of  marmalade, 
stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning. 
Turn  while  hot  into  jelly  tumblers  and 
cover  when  cold  with  paraffine. 


The  kitchen  to  be  proud  of 
is  the  one  filled  with 

“  Wear-  Ever” 

Aluminum  Utensils 

Nothing  makes  the  kitchen  so  bright  and 
cheerful  as  a‘  ‘  Set ” of  shini ng‘ * W ear-E ver ’ * 
utensils. 

“Wear-Ever”  utensils  give  enduring  sat¬ 
isfaction  because  they  are  so  carefully 
made,  from  hard,  thick,  sheet  aluminum. 

Start  now  to  make  your  kitchen  a 
“Wear-Ever”  kitchen.  Send  2Ec  in  stamps 
or  coin  for  the  special  one-quart  “Wear-Ever” 
Stewpan.  See  for  yourself  why  so  many  women 
prefer  “Wear-Ever'*  ware  to  all  others. 

Write  for  booklet,  “The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen”, 
which  explains  how  to  improve  yowr  cooking. 


u 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co, 

Dept.  63,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  > 
Send  prepaid  1-qt.  “Wear-Ever”  Stewpan.  Enclosed 
is  25c  in  stamps  or  coin— money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . 
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Your  Best  Help 

In  the  Kitchen 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  is  another  helper  in 
the  house. 

It  doubles  the  cleansing  power  of  soap 
and  water  and  lightens  labor. 

Dish-washing  is  robbed  of  its  terrors, 
and  the  most  delicate  hands  will  not  be 
injured  in  the  slightest. 

When  washing  dish-towels,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Borax  to  a  pail  of  water,  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes.  It  leaves  the  linen 
white  and  soft,  with  no  injury  to  the  fibre. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  pure  Borax,  use 
only  the  20  Mule  Team  brand. 

For  Sale  6y  Jill  Dealers, 


Electric  Light  and 
HotWeatherComforts 

Electric  fans  and  other  house- 
hold  utilities— as  well  as  the  cool,  safe,  Genuine 
Edison  Electric  Light,  are  made  possible  by  the 

sjd  T7$  p  :  ELECTRIC 

t-AmonuwU, Cdwon.  light  plant 

Write  TOD  A  Y  for  Catalog  M 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakasido  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 

D 


More  CIDER 

from  less  apples  can  be  produced  with 

Original  Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape 
Juice  Presses  than  any  other.  This 
press  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

We  can  show  you  how  $1200  ; 
year  can  be  made  in  the  cider 
business.  Size,  10  to  400  bar-  I 
rels  daily.  Hand  or  power.  All 
power  presses  havo  steel  beams  and 
sills.  We  mako  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  oookers,  vinegar  generators,  Alters, 
etc. _ Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  Catalog, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

187  Lincoln  Ave.,  ML  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  8t.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Presses 


We  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest  Our 
Presses,  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  etc., 
are  ‘ ‘the  standard. 1 1 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
JUW.Waler  St., Siracusa, N.Y. 

Established  1872. 


Hydraulic, 


Cider 
rofits 


Write  for  FRE 
BOOKLET 
based  onl*-_ 
thirty  years]]  * 

PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

E.B.VAN  ATT  A  &  CO.,  624-  F  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y. 


Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
Steam 
Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills .  Get  our  prices. 


No  Matter 
Where  You 
Are  Located 


You  can  do  subscrip¬ 
tion  work  for  us. 
W  rite  for  Reward  List 
and  terms — No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary. 
No  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Write 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

1  - - - 


Live  Stock  Breeding  Crate. 

Can  you  furnish  plans  for  breeding 
crate  for  bull?  R.  l<  c. 

New  York. 

Superintendent  Dutton,  of  Meridale 
Farms,  sends  the  following  description  : 

‘  We  made  our  breeding  crate  of  cement, 
just  two  solid  blocks  18  inches  high  at  the 
back  end,  and  30  inches  high  at  the  other 
end.  It  is  built  wedge  shape,  at  the  lower 
end  it  is  14  inches  wide,  and  at  the  high 
end  about  24  inches  wide.  The  cement 
blocks  are  covered  with  a  plank,  and  slats 
nailed  across  to  keep  it  from  getting  slip¬ 
pery.” 

The  following  front  and  side  view  pic¬ 
tures.  and  description,  are  given  by 
I  loard’s  Dairyman : 

‘‘The  frame  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
tin-  adjustable  stanchions  so  placed  that 


Cement  Breeding  Crate. 

the  occupants  can  be  held  well  back.  The 
height  of  platform  is  51  inches  in  front 
and  constructed  on  an  incline  making  the 
rear  24  inches  high.  The  stanchion  is 
supported  by  2x4-inch  pieces  attached  to 
each  side  and  resting  on  the  horizontal 
2x4  of  the  frame,  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
the  latter,  and  a  hole  in  each  of  the 
pieces  attached  to  the  stanchion ;  it  may 
be  set  at  any  desired  length,  by  using 
bolts  dropped  loosely  into  the  holes. 
Loose  dirt  or  cinders  at  the  rear,  that 
may  be  filled  in  or  dug  out  quickly,  will 
be  found  convenient.” 


Connecticut  Dairymen  and  Milk  Scoring. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
through  its  Extension  Service  announces 
a  plan  for  scoring  milk  and  butter  for 


Connecticut  dairymen.  A  circular  giv¬ 
ing  the  full  particulars  of  this  test  can 
be  obtained  from  Prof.  II.  J.  Baker  of 
Stores  1'.  O.  It  seems  that  dairymen  fre¬ 
quently  write  to  the  College  asking  where 
they  ctiu  send  a  sample  of  milk  or  but¬ 
ter  for  scoring.  Many  of  these  dairymen 
want  to  know  how  their  milk  products 
compare  with  others,  for  such  compari¬ 
son  is  what  a  score  means.  These  in¬ 
quirers  have  led  the  College  people  to 
conclude  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
systematic  method  of  doing  the  work.  A 


careful  system  of  scoring  will  not  only 
prove  valuable  to  the  dairyman,  but  it 
will  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality 
of  Connecticut  butter  or  of  milk.  The 
consumer  will  also  be  benefited,  and  when 
a  producer  obtains  a  high  score  for  his 
dairy  products  it  will  act  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  help  his  business.  These 
tilings  are  all  carefully  explained  in  the 
circular  to  which  we  have  referred.  Of¬ 
ficial  entry  blanks  are  provided,  and  the 
dairyman  is  expected  to  fill  out  certain 
blank  questions  so  that  a  history  of  his 
milk  or  butter  may  be  known.  This  is  a 


most  excellent  idea,  and  we  hope  that 
Connecticut  dairymen  will  make  great 
use  of  the  opportunity.  They  need  not 
hesitate  to  go  into  the  plan  freely;  it 
is  a  good  thing  and  will  help  them. 


Butter  Fat  and  “  Total  Solids.” 

The  discussion  as  to  the  relation  of  fat 
content  to  the  real  value  of  milk  being  on, 
I  am  moved  by  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grad- 
grind.  I  have  resurrected  an  agricultural 
report  from  the  Geneva  Station  of  the 
year  1894.  I  think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  chemists  of  that  time 
were  equally  accurate  and  conscientious 
with  those  of  to-day,  and  the  cows  have 
probably  not  changed  their  plans  mate¬ 
rially,  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  of 
their  figures  gathered  from  several  series 
of  painstaking  tests.  These  figures  are 
the  per  cent  fat  and  per  cent  total  solids 
of  the  milk  taken  in  at  a  cheese  factory 
during  13  days  of  February  and  March. 
1893 : 


Butter 

Total 

Butter 

Total 

Butter 

Total 

fat. 

solids. 

fat. 

solids. 

fat 

solids. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

3.15 

11.95 

2.70 

11.35 

2.55 

11.60 

3.10 

11.91 

2.05 

11.53 

2.50 

11.20 

2.95 

11.72 

2.60 

11.65 

2.45 

11.32 

2.90 

11.77 

2.65 

11.41 

2.75 

11 .46 

2.65 

11.44 

There  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule.  Some  improvements  in  test  did  not 
show  an  improvement  in  total  solids,  but 


mostly  they  did.  Here 
on  high  test  milk  : 

follows  summary 

Butter  fat. 

Av.  total  solid o. 

3.65%  4.00% 

12.79 

4.00  4.25 

13.37 

4.25  4.50 

13.62 

4.50  4.75 

14.22 

4.75  5.00 

14.56 

5.00  5.25 

14.80 

3.65  5.25 

14.00 

(Average) 

These  figures  show  very  plainly  why 

“rich”  milk  should  be  diluted  for  babies. 
There  is  more  casein  in  it  as  well  as 
cream.  It  is  the  extra  casein  that  makes 
the  trouble,  everything  else  being  right. 
The  report  quoted  refers  “For  details  re¬ 
lating  to  previous  experiments,  see  Bulle¬ 
tins  37,  43,  45,  46,  47  and  50..”  These 
studies  were  made  for  cheese,  but  of 
course  they  show  the  value  of  milk  for 
any  use.  Lillian  siiepard. 


Sheep  Raisingjin  New  England. 

One  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  study  and  investigations  going  on 
among  the  business  men  and  intelligent 
portion  of  the  consuming  public  as  to  the 
reason  for  general  high  cost  of  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  among  them  lamb  and  mutton.  As 
these  are  one  of  the  best  meat  foods  we 
can  buy,  being  more  easily  digested,  and 
having  a  greater  food  value  in  general 
than  beef,  pork  or  fowls,  attention  very 
properly  turns  to  these,  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  larger  supply  at  a  reasonable  price. 
In  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  June  13 
the  following  prominent  men,  qualified  by 
study  and  general  knowledge  to  speak  on 
this  subject  each  gave  a  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject :  Prof.  Morgan  of  the  Federation  of 
Rural  Progress;  Mi-.  Wheelei*,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Boai-d  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  of  the  celebrated  Hampden  Coun¬ 
ty  Improvement  League.  Each  clearly 
shows  the  large  decline  in  the  industry 
here  was  caused  largely  as  a  matter  of 
economics,  that  is,  conditions  became 
such  that  the  business  did  not  any  longer 
pay  here,  for  various  reasons,  largest  of 
which  was  Western  competition  by  rea¬ 
son  of  cheap  land  and  cheap  feed,  the  lat¬ 
ter  more  important  in  all  stock  raising 
ventures.  Another  large  i-eason  was  dogs 
killing  and  chasing  the  flocks  so  that  they 
deteriorated  in  breeding  qualities  and  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  believed  that  conditions  have 
again  changed  ;  the  center  of  population  is 
gradually  working  West,  causing  a  sort  of 
nearer  home  market  for  Western  meat 
products  which  have  also  declined  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
here. 

This  will  give  New  England  produced 
meats,  etc.,  a  home  market  without  the 
competition  it  has  had  to  stand  in  the 
past  25  years  or  more.  This  should  be  a 
large  factor  in  causing  a  restocking  of  out¬ 
back  farms  to  fill  the  wants  of  a  good 


market  right  at  our  door.  The  dog  prob¬ 
lem  and  any  others  can  be  settled  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  this  will  be  demanded  as 
the  truth  becomes  known  by  the  buying 
public  as  well  as  it  is  by  the  intelligent 
producer.  Also,  when  these  above  facts 
become  generally  known  money  will  be 
placed  in  readiness  to  be  obtainable  for 
this  purpose  by  land  owners  who  may  not 
have  the  capital  of  their  own  for  starting 
in  a  new  business.  A  general  benefit  to 
all  should  result,  and  certainly  will  if  all 
sides  of  the  question  are  treated  and  con¬ 
ducted  intelligently,  and  in  a  strictly  bus¬ 
iness  manner.  a.  e.  p. 


Milk  Bottles  and  Garbage. 

On  general  principles  it  is  doubtful  if 
you  would  want  to  drink  milk  which  was 
served  in  a  bottle  taken  off  a  garbage 
dump,  yet  in  1912  in  the  city  of  Boston 
490,978  of  these  glass  bottles  were  picked 
out  of  the  garbage.  Of  course  they  were 
steamed  and  purified,  but  that’s  no  place 
for  a  milk  bottle  to  spend  any  part  of  its 
life.  It  seems  that  a  good  many  people 
in  the  large  cities  make  no  effort  to  re¬ 
turn  these  bottles  to  the  milkman.  They 
simply  throw  them  into  the  swill  pail 
after  the  milk  has  been  poured  out,  and 
they  are  carried  and  dumped  with  the 
rest  of  the  city’s  garbage.  The  work  of 
reclaiming  these  milk  bottles  is  often  car¬ 
ried  on  by  ti-amps  and  ragpickers,  who 
sell  the  bottles  to  large  companies,  these 
in  turn  washing  and  cleaning,  and  selling 
back  to  the  milk  dealers.  In  some  cases 
the  cities  themselves  take  charge  of  this 
work.  The  city  of  Boston  allows  this  re¬ 
clamation  of  milk  bottles.  They  are 
sorted  from  the  refuse  by  men  who  have 
charge  of  this  work.  They  are  then  sold 
lo  the  Milk  Package  Exchange,  which  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  milkmen. 
This  concern  washes  and  sorts  the  bottles, 
and  for  a  consideration  turns  theni  back 
to  their  original  owners.  The  cities  of 
Rochester  and  Chicago  prohibit  the  use 
of  these  dump  bottles,  and  other  smaller 
cities  are  working  along  this  same  way. 
While,  of  course,  these  bottles  are  thor¬ 
oughly  steamed  and  cleaned,  the  thought 
of  utilizing  them  for  carrying  milk  is  not 
calculated  to  increase  trade. 


Acid  Curd  Whey. 

I  noticed  W.  II.  R.,  on  page  766,  speaks 
of  feeding  chemical  (acid  curd)  whey. 
We  have  had  quite  an  experience  feeding 
it  here,  as  they  made  casein  at  our  fac¬ 
tory  two  years  ago  all  Summer.  One  of 
my  neighbors,  who  makes  a  business  of 
killing  hogs,  said  he  could  tell  one  that 
had  that  whey  with  his  eyes  shut  by  the 
feeling  of  the  intestines  at  butchering. 
There  was  nothing  to  them,  only  the  out¬ 
side  thin  skin  left  of  the  intestines,  the 
inside  was  all  gone.  It  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  fatten  them  at  all  after  feeding 
that  whey.  Ours  was  made  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  E.  M.  P. 

Yorkshire,  N.  Y. 


A  year  ago  I  asked  you  to  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  vrats.  Yrou 
told  me  to  use  a  rat  virus.  I  followed 
your  advice  and  cleared  the  place  of  rats 
entirely.  I  used  also  carbon  bisulphide  in 
the  burrows.  It  cost  me  about  $7  to  $8. 
You  advice  was  worth  a  lot  more. 

Nortbport,  N.  Y.  c.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Full  Milk  Pail 

Means  added  profits  from  your 
dairy.  Keep  your  cows  up  to  the 
standard  by  freeing  them  of  flies 
this  summer. 

2V Co-Fly 

is  sure  deatli  to  flies.  It  keeps 
your  cows  free  from  fretting 
and  worrying,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  their  milk  production. 

If  your  denier  can’t  supply 
you,  send  us  $1.75  and  his 
name  and  wo  will  forward 
yon  pre-paid,  1  gallon  of 
NO-FLY  and  Sprayer. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

518  E.  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


THE 


'  ANIMALS' 
.-.FRIEND 

•  For  keeping  flies  and  many 

other  insects  ofl  <>i  animals 
— in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  n  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow- 
in  a  single  season.  Excel- 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  in  keeping  animals  irom  irritating  sores  by  rubbing  or 
Stamping.  Excellent  lor  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

($1.50  neat  ol  Jllaaiaslppl  Hirer)  will  bring 
^  ^  you  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  tour  2 
weeks,  ulao  our  8-tube  grarlty  sprayer. 
KXPKK8S  PREPAID.  Money  back  ii  not  satisiactory. 
Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St..  Philo. 


No  more  dipping  or 
spraying.  Keep  your 
healthy  and  free  from 
^vermin  and  parasites  with  a 

National  Automatic 

HOC  OILER 

Works  like  magio.  Strong.durable 
and  simple.  Can’t  got  out  of  order. 
)  Price  only  $7.50.  Thirty  days'  trial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you  do  not 
accept  a  substitute  but  write  to 
.National  Fictorles.lnc.  Dept,  fl-1  Rlchmond.lod. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


a % 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Writs  fsr  deicrlnllve  booklet 


ic  k  no  RE’S 


Sore  shoulders.  Galls,  etc., 
positively  cured  while 
horse  works.  No  lay  off 
.  _  needed.  Cure  guaranteed. 
At  dealers.  Send  for  Sample  and 
Farm  Account  Book.  Both  FREE 
BICKM0RE  GALL  CORE  CO. 
Box  86 ,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


May  Rilma  22761,  A.  R.  1726,  who  held 
the  record  previous  to  Murne  Cowan 
19597.  A.  R.  1906,  and  was  sold  for  over 
$5,000  at  public  auction,  dropped  a  bull 
calf  after  making  her  world’s  record. 
Murne  Cowan,  who  recently  gained  the 
honor  of  holding  the  Guernsey  record  fox- 
milk  and  butter  fat  production,  and  who 
for  a  time  held  the  world’s  record  over  all 
breeds  for  fat  production,  dropped  a 
large,  nicelv  marked  heifer  calf  on  May 
18. 


Two  years  ago  I  had  three  very  fine 
yearling  grade  Holstein  heifers.  They 
were  in  a  small  field  where  there  were 
some  wild  cherry  bushes  or  small  trees, 
growing  but  none  cut  down.  The  weather 
was  very  dry,  so  that  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  were  slightly  wilted.  The  heifers 
were  all  right  in  the  morning;  at  noon 
one  was  dead,  and  before  night  all  three. 
I  had  always  known  that  wild  cherry 
leaves  when  cut  and  wilted  were  poison¬ 
ous,  but  did  not  suppose  they  were  when 
not  cut  from  the  tree.  Wild  cherry  trees 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow,  as  they 
are  a  breeding  place  for  caterpillars  and 
a  danger  to  cattle.  a.  ii.  c. 

East  Williston,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  LAME? 

spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  hunches,  splint,  cie.  60  cents.'  1 
paiJ.  E.  Kin  dig,  Jr.,  Kcmedy  Co.,  t825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phi 


Use  KINDIO'S  Famous 
OINTMKNT.  A  sure  curs 
for  bone,  hog,  and  blood 
post- 
11a. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of  any  where  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Olfico,  107  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


■SSI  |  ACCC6  FOR 

IVIULAOollO  PIGS  AM)  CALVES 
New  York  Molasses  Co.,  Dept.  RN,  30  Church  St..  New  York  City 


Empire  Fence  Can’t  Sag 


Empire  Fence  stays  hog  tight  and  cattle  tight  _  “ 
es  long  as  it  is  in  use.  Our  Free  book  fully  explains 

why  the  g  Empire  and  Empire,  Jr. 

fences  stand  up.  Why  th c  famous  Empire  knot 
holds  securely— why  the  wires  can’t  slip 
out  of  place.  Open  hearth  steel, 
wires,  heavily  galvanized  .make 
Empire  fences  proof  against 
all  sorts  of  weather,  rust  and 
hard  usage.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  Free  Fence  Book  and  get 
the  truth  about  wire  fences. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  M  aumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ffHARR  I  S'fij 

1FD  «  nn  P/ti  Tinm  c 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Our 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
_  the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest 
time.  If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
stable,  Investigate  our 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 


tailed 


Write  for  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog 
'^>^7  everything,  contains  many  valuable  hints. 

Pleas o  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  260  Salem,  Ohio 
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New  Jersey  Dairy  Farmers. 

The  milk  producers  of  New  Jersey  have 
grown  tired  of  producing  milk  year  after 
year  at  a  loss.  They  have  decided  to  see 
if  they  cannot  change  conditions  through 
co-operation.  To  this  end  they  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  the  members  a  fair  and  equitable 
price  for  the  production  of  the  dairy 
farms,  to  encourage  and  protect  every 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  through  effec¬ 
tive  organization  to  prevent  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  markets  by  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  middlemen  and  the  arbitrary 
fixing  of  prices  and  conditions  without 
consideration  of  the  producer,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  purchasing  supplies. 

Bocal  branches  of  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  established  in  every  locality 
where  interest  warrants.  These  local  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  granted  permits  by  the 
home  office,  and  while  officered  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the  local  they  will 
be  subject  to  all  the  essential  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation,  with  which  they  will  keep  in  close 
touch,  in  order  that  there  may  be  perfect 
harmony  of  action  and  solidify  in  the  pa¬ 
rent  organization  effective  organization  in 
operations  to  attain  equal  voice  and  fair 
consideration  in  the  production,  buying 
and  selling  end  of  our  agricultural  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  sincerity  of  the  members  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association : 

“To  assure  the  loyalty  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  member  in  the  high  and 
proper  purpose  of  this  association  every 
member  will  be  required  to  give  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  a  bond  of  .$50,  the  form  and 
sufficiency  of  which  is  to  be  approved  by 
the  solicitor.  The  bond  during  its  life  is 
the  property  of  the  association  and  in  its 
care.  It  is  negotiable  only  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association  and  becomes  auto¬ 
matically  void  by  performance  of  obliga¬ 
tion  and  agreements  voluntarily  entered 
into  with  this  association,  i.  e.,  loyalty  to 
the  association  in  every  proper  effort  to 
better  conditions  and  returns  from  farm 
labor  and  investment.  The  bond  shall  be 
promptly  cancelled  or  returned  to  mem¬ 
bers  retiring  from  the  association  because 
of  death,  removal,  retirement  or  any 
proper  cause  other  than  to  embarrass  or 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  association.  Any 
member  refusing  to  sign  said  bond  will 
forfeit  his  membership.” 

The  Association  is  yet  young,  but  many 
local  branches  have  been  formed,  and 
membership  is  increasing.  The  first  busi¬ 
ness  undertaken  was  the  purchase  of 
brewers’  grains.  Estimates  were  received 
for  two  carloads,  but  five  carloads  were 
needed  to  fill  the  orders.  The  saving  was 
$450  on  100  tons. 

A  meeting  of  the  parent  Association 
was  held  at  Hackettstown  on  June  19th, 
with  large  attendance,  and  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  The  business  meeting 
was  held  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  forceful 
address  made  by  Mr.  Britton,  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  In  the  afternoon  addresses  on 
co-operation  and  organization  were  made 
by  John  J.  Dillon  and  Alva  Agee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are : 
John  Johnson,  president;  Elmer  N.  Bar¬ 
ley,  vice-president ;  Eugene  Bilby,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Mathias  T.  Welsh,  treasurer;  Wm, 

C.  Heshe,  corresponding  secretary. 


If  one  prefers  planks  for  the  cows  to 
lie  upon,  these  may  be  placed  over  the 
concrete,  though,  if  the  latter  is  well 
bedded,  they  are  not  needed.  Composi¬ 
tion  cork  bricks  are  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  while  comparatively  expensive, 
make  an  excellent  floor.  The  gutter, 
walks,  feed  bunks  and  alley,  and  so  much 
of  the  wall  as  is  desired  should  be  of 
concrete.  If  convenient,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  placing  the  stable  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  building  so  that  the  win¬ 
dows  may  be  on  the  south  and  east  sides. 
These  should  be  about  four  feet  from 
the  floor  and  sufficient  in  size  and  num¬ 
ber  to  flood  the  stable  with  sunlight; 
four  square  feet  per  cow  is  about  the 
standard  requirement.  Single  sashes, 
hinged  at  the  bottom  to  drop  inward  for 
ventilation,  the  side  openings  thus  made 
being  closed  by  Y-shaped  boards,  are 
most  convenient.  The  floor  upon  which 
the  cows  stand  should  be  from  four  to 
five  feet  from  stanchion  to  gutter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  average  size  of  cows  kept,  and 
the  gutter  itself  should  be  about  eight 
inches  deep  and  15  wide.  A  three-foot 
walk  behind  the  gutter  is  sufficiently 
wide.  Each  cow  needs  from  three  to  four 
feet  of  floor  space  upon  the  standing 
platform.  Swing  stanchions  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  animals.  m.  b.  d. 


.mu  wmb  ueuu  in  less  tnan  an  nour. 
tle  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the  wilt 
cherry,  and  if  they  are  eaten  fresh  from 
a  standing  tree  they  cause  no  harm.  I 
have  heard  that  this  same  poison  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  wilted  peach  leaves,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  this  is  a  fact. 

Connecticut.  a.  r.  Roberts. 


IIay  Caps  on  Alfalfa. — You  say  you 
want  all  the  information  in  regard  to  hay 
caps  you  can  get.  I  visited  the  Walker- 
Cordon  milk  farm  June  1 ;  they  have  200 
acres  of  Alfalfa,  cut  and  in  cock.  All  are 
covered  with  hay  caps,  size  54  inches ; 
seven-ounce  to  10-ounce  duck.  With  this 
firm  the  cap  is  a  necessity,  especially  in 
this  kind  of  weather,  as  it  rains  every 
other  day.  w.  p. 

New  Jersey. 


Small  Silo. — On  page  7G7,  J.  O’L. 
asks  question  in  regard  to  a  small  silo 
answered  by  ,T.  G.,  who  said  siloes  small¬ 
er  than  10x28  would  not  keep  silo.  My 
neighbor  has  one  10x20,  has  filled  same 
two  years.  No  one  ever  had  better  silage. 
I  want  to  build  one  8x18,  and  experienced 
men  tell  me  it  will  keep  silage  all  right 
if  well  tramped.  I  know  of  one  man 
who  filled  a  cistern  8x12  and  it  kept  fine. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  silo  airtight, 
corn  in  right  shape,  and  well  tramped 
Winchester,  Ya.  o.  c.  M. 


Pedigreed  Rufus  Red  Breeding  Does  wdn“fe8jTofr 

wants  quick.  Warren  Miller,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Poor  Milk;  Trouble  with  Hens. 

1.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow;  she  is  to  calve 
within  a  few  days.  Her  milk  is  very 
rich,  but  right  after  calving  she  gives 
a  lot  of  milk  but  very  poor.  The  cow  is 
very  fat.  I  have  not  fed  her  with  anv 
grain  on  account  of  being  too  fat.  She 
has  been  in  pasture  since  she  became 
dry.  Why  does  she  give  such  poor  milk 
right  after  calving?  2.  I  have  about  250 
R.  I.  Red  chickens;  they  had  a  cold  this 
Spring.  I  cured  them  with  permangan¬ 
ate  in  drinking  water,  but  there  are 
about,  six  that  act  as  though  they  have 
a  cold.  They  have  a  rattling  sound  in 
the  throat,  as  though  they  would  crow. 
They  look  healthy  and  eat  well.  Can 
you  advise  me  what  to  do?  f.  o. 

New  York. 

1.  I  think  that  no  one  knows  just  why 
cows  do  not  give  milk  of  unvarying  fat 
content,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
milk  of  all  cows  varies  from  day  to  day 
and  even  during  the  same  day,  in  the 
proportion  of  cream  that  it  contains. 
Aside  from  this  constant  fluctuation, 
■which  is  usually  within  one  per  cent.,  the 
milk  grows  richer  as  the  period  of  lac¬ 
tation  advances,  strippers  giving  marked¬ 
ly  richer  milk  than  fresh  cows.  Unless 
you  have  had  the  milk  from  your  cow 
tested  by  the  Babcock  method,  you  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  sometimes  more  apparent  than 
real. 

2.  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  fowls 

are  the  hosts  of  a  fungus  growth  known 
as  aspergillus.  This  is  a  mold  that 
grows  upon  musty  litter  and  other  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  sometimes  becomes 
transferred  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  organs  of  fowls.  By  the  ob¬ 
struction  to  breathing  which  it  causes  a 
wheezing  sound  is  produced  and  in  se¬ 
vere  cases  the  affected  fowls  gradually 
lose  strength  and  flesh  and  finally  die. 
It  is  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  “going 
light.”  There  is  no  cure ;  the  remedy 
is  prevention  through  the  use  of  clean 
litter,  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light  to  the  poultry  quarters,  genera] 
cleanliness  and  the  promotion  of  vigor¬ 
ous  health  among  the  fowls.  Only  those 
that  are  below  par  in  vigor  are  likely  to 
be  affected.  M.  B.  D- 


SWINE 


THOROUGHBRED  MULE-FOOTS— 6  weeks 
■old,  $10.  Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshire,  N.Y. 


nimnn  DIISQ — ; $lt>pair.  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 

uunuu  riuo  Kggs,  $1.50  set.  S.  Weaks,  DeGraff.  0. 


sale— Purebred  Chester  White  Pigs', *8so 

for  service,  and  sows.  A.  J.  Lam,  Oriskany,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  FAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R, 
F.  J>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

u  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  ItUCKLEY,  “Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Purebred  Berkshire 

$16;  April,  $8.  Harry  Adams,  Titusville,  Pa.’ 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood. 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  p, 


A  boar  sold 
■«  by  us  to  F.  A. 

— ,  - ,  - , „ — _  pounds,  under 

two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  746  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  0.  *  II.  B.  IIAHPENIIINU,  bunder,  N.Y, 

SPR1NGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Construction  of  Farm  Building. 

I  am  going  to  erect  a  building  this 
Summer,  starting,  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  will  combine  an  incubator  cellar, 
stable  for  four  cows,  feed  room,  work¬ 
shop  and  cockerel  room,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  stable  floor,  walls,  mangers  and 
windows.  I  want  a  perfect  floor  that 
can  be  scrubbed  clean,  also  walls  part 
way  up  at  least.  Is  there  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  cement?  On  the  amount  I  re¬ 
quire  difference  in  cost  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Water  from  city  mains  will  be 
run  in  the  barn  and  stalls  cleaned, 
flushed  and  brushed.  What  will  be  the 
least  slippery?  How  large  should  the 
windows  be?  F.  P.  B. 

Monticello,  Ind. 

From  the  standpoints  of  sanitation, 
convenience  and  durability,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  concrete  for  stable  floors. 


Sheep  and  Dogs. — We  keep  a  flock  of 
about  80  sheep  here  in  order  to  kill  the 
lambs  for  our  own  eating,  when  it  is  too 
hot  for  beef  to  keep.  Not  only  dogs  but 
coyotes  run  over  the  pastures'  the  sheep 
feed  in,  but  we  have  never  lost  any  from 
either  one  or  the  other.  We  have  bells  on 
several  of  them  and  they  are  shut  up  at 
night,  partly  to  prevent  their  wandering 
too  far.  We  run  a  goat  with  them,  and 
on  a  dog  trying  to  run  the  sheep,  the  goat 
at  once  comes  forward  and  attacks  it. 
This  seems  a  simple  and  effectual  remedy. 
We  have  had  the  sheep  about  two  years 
and  one  day,  finding  them  all  scattered 
and  a  coyote  running  off  made  me  get  the 
goat,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  half-bred  An¬ 
gora.  This  may  be  of  some  use  to  your 
readers  who  are  bothered  by  dogs.  We 
have  dogs  on  the  ranch  and  feed  any  stray 
ones  that  come  here,  but  so  far  none  has 
touched  the  sheep.  l.  c. 

Montana. 


FOR  SALE-Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Boars 

from  two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding. 
Excellent  individuals.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write 

for  particulars.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

0  1  P  UIUITCO- S.pring  P5*8  an<l  Fall 

■  ■■  Va  Will  I  CO  gilts.  They  give  satis- 

FARM.  OH ATH AM ,  N.’  J?‘°  A ddr.^s  aVl? 
Page,  (Owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Chester  Whites  and  O.I.C’s 

Gilts,  Bred  sows,  and  Spring  pigs.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  Summer  pigs.  Registered 
in  Chester  White  and  O.  I.  C.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wk8.  to  8  moB.  old;  7 
Jemcy  HctferH  2  to  4  yr». 
old;  4  ball  calve*  2  to  4 
moH.  old.  Collie  Pappicn. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and  ■■  ■  n 

Ksk*  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


SES 


DAIRY  cattle 


FOR  SALE  Registered  JERSEY  BULL,  7  months 

‘ old-  by  Karnacks  Noble  ex.  Meadow 
mueen  or  Allendale.  Also  two  registered  JERSEY  HEIFERS 
Effingham  Lawronco,  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Long  Island’ 

FOR  PRQDUCTIONBREED  up  not  down- 

I  UIl  rnuuuuiiun  Uoejsterod  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rcnsliaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Registered  Jersey 

BULL  CALF 

for  sale  or  exchange  for  female.  Sired  by  grandson 
of  imported  Stockwell,  $11,500  bull.  Solid  color. 
Herd  tuberculin  tested.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEON  P.  STRATTON.  -  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls 

We  have  at  present  several  bull  calves,  sired  by  im- 
^teiLon<*  home-bred  sires  and  from  dams  milking 
18  to  23  qts.  of  5%  to  S%  milk,  which  will  be  sold  at 
F  aimers  price*.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.Y.  (One  Mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls  3  months 

KT--1 _ I--C. _ ,  ,  J  ...  .°*a>  S*>@. 


,  -  viu;  sire,  son  of 

Masher  s.beqnel :  dams,  qualifying  for  Advanced 

M.  KELLOGG,  Derby,  New  York 


Register. 


Three  Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

12  l4Am?vntJ?s  ol<*;  rea<*y  for  service.  They  are  all 
out  or  A.  R.  Cows  and  are  of  the  very  best  breeding. 
I  rices  On  request.  Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ClIPmQPVQ  A  few  registered  Guernsey 
T?Ut  bulls  from  2  to  18  months 

Ola;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  It.  stock.  Iiegis- 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer’s  prices 

ll ri  I,- y„ ¥ i>^«Tieco  Premier  C180800. 
LLLLNWOOD  FARM,  -  Hatboro,  Fa. 


THh  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  bound  of  feed.  Do  you 
cows  iWat  will  improve  your  Dairy*? 
Write  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 


FOR  SALE 


Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer 

Fine  individmOc* 
Most  productive  blood  lines.  F.  H.  WOOD.  Cortland.  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffor  s*fc- w^te 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChiUcnaMnn  W 


READY  FOR  SERVICE  dprices  J7S  00  <0  siso.oo 

t  n  ,,  ,,  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jeisey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  groat 
backing.  Best  bloou  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Ilfr.'Uir 

8»«f  s i 

green  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Or.t.ard  Park,  X,  Y. 


lolstein  Service  Bull_,G!andso.ns,?.tT°,itiacKor"- 

,  i ,  ,  dyke  and  King  Kegis  (one 

mo-  °W.)  If  you  are  looking  for  tiie  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis.  Hartwick  Seminary,  H.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

1?°  fan,cy  coruand  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  1 .  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Iloistein  bull,  born  Sept.  21, 1914 ;  sire,  35.61 
r da™’  A  K-  O.  heifer,  Hue  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $2(10.  Wend  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Clovertlale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N  Y. 


pERCHERON  STALLIONS — Our  hobby  is  quality.  Buy 
■from  farmers.  S.Schooumaker,  Gardiner,  N.Y. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  Oiled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


For  Sale-COWS 

Most  of  them  heifers  two  and  three  years  old 
and  part  Guernsey.  Also  Guernsey  bull. 


E.  A. 

883  Madison  Av., 


HAGAMAN. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

BULL  CALVES 

*e™»  ,m<?n£hs  old-  Sir0-  Changeling 

Abberkerlc  Prince,  a  butter-fat  bull,  A.  R. 

O.  dams.  Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

C.  M.  ROYCE,  -  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


f  Dogs  and  Forrott 


Poisoning  From  Wild  Cherry— In 
regard  to  the  question  of  J.  H.  I\.  on 
page  814,  as  to  the  poisoning  of  animals 
by  eating  the  wilted  leaves  of  the  wild 
cherry  will  say  that  I  personally  knew  of 
a  ease  of  poisoning  from  that  cause  some 
twenty  years  ago.  A  wild  cherry  tree  was 
cut  down  on  a  cloudy  day  in  June.  An 
hour  or  two  later  a  cow  ate  of  the  leaves 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

From  parents  weighing  150  and  180  lbs.  Price,  $15. 
_ _ Your  money  back  if  not  pleased. 

EDWIN  A.  SOODEK.  .  Telford,  Fa. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies  teSaft^Writo^onr 

wants.  OSTRANDER’S,  Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Collie 

Grove  City,*  I’a- 

A1REDALES  OF  QUALITY 

A  splendid  litter  of  spunky  puppies.  Registered. 
Prices,  $18  to  $30.  Send  for  descriptiTe  circular  and 

pedigree.  lilRCH  FARMS,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 

FflrTfif<"7?En^e*  P**rs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rerreis  Price  ligt>  CALvin  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  are  milkiDg 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt  Y.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Sou  of  King  of  the 
whose  Dam  has  a  29.57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  bnt  ARO  cows 
on  the  r  arm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  Tveariv 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

16  registered  heifer  calves  2  to  8  months  old,  $1500 
5  registered  bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $35  to  $100  each 
1  carload  of  registered  cows  at  farmers’  prices 
1  carload  of  grade  yearlings  &  2-year-olds.  $40  each. 
Grade  cows,  $00  up. 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  in  lots  of  5. 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Dairy  Ration 

Is  four  pounds  of  beet  pulp  and  bran 
fed  twice  a  day  a  good  ration  for  a  two- 
year-old  cow  giving  150  pounds  of  milk  a 
week?  She  has  all  the  Alfalfa  she  can 
clean  up  at  night  and  is  out  on  range  all 
day.  Her  milk  and  cream  production 
does  not  equal  that  of  other  cows  of  same 
age  and  class.  It.  B.  L. 

Easton,  Wash. 

The  ability  of  a  two-year-old  cow  to 
produce  a  good  flow  of  milk  on  a  grain 
ration  of  four  pounds  of  beet  pulp  and 
bran  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
quality  of  grass  found  on  the  range.  If 
you  have  good  sweet  freshly-grown  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  on  your  range,  supplemented 
with  Alfalfa  hay,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
feed  grain  heavily  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  If,  however,  the  range  grass  is  of 
poor  quality  and  so  unpalatable  that  the 
cow  will  not  eat  enough  to  furnish  nearly 
a  complete  ration,  it  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  good  grain  ration  varying 
the  amount  as  conditions  may  require. 
In  addition  to  the  beet  pulp  and  bran 
you  could  use  two  pounds  of  hominy  and 
two  pounds  gluten  or  cottonseed  meal, 
which  should  produce  very  good  results. 

C.  8.  G. 


without  milk  and  do  as  well?  I  feed 
about  12  per  cent  or  less  of  tankage  three 
times  a  day,  and  they  get  grass  about 
every  day.  G.  D.  B. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  very  easy  to  prevent  young  pigs 
from  growing  too  fat  and  short  before 
they  weigh  100  pounds  each.  If  you  are 
located  where  it  is  possible,  the  best  way 
is  to  give  them  a  good-sized  grass  field  to 
run  in,  and  the  exercise  they  will  take 
helps  to  develop  the  muscles  and  bone, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  excessively  fat.  The  grain  ra¬ 
tion  which  you  are  feeding  is  excellent, 
but  further  to  help  keep  the  pigs  from 
becoming  too  fat  I  would  suggest  that 
you  discontinue  the  use  of  cornmeal  en¬ 
tirely  until  the  pigs  are  about  four 
months  old,  substituting  either  wheat 
bran  or  dried  brewers’  grains  and  ground 
barley,  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  feed 
the  same  proportions  of  wheat  middlings 
and  tankage  that  you  are  using  at  the 
present  time.  Give  plenty  of  green  feed 
such  as  weeds,  grass  and  vegetables  and 
be  very  careful  not  to  overfeed  the  little 
fellows.  You  know  “pigs  is  pigs,”  and  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  limit  their  ra¬ 
tions,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth.  c.  S.  G. 


Ration  for  Pigs  ;  Tumor. 

1.  Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  from 

the  following  feeds  for  pigs  10  weeks  old? 
Hominy,  $1.65  per  cwt. ;  middlings, 
$1.75;  cornmeal,  $1.75;  gluten,  $1.50; 
ground  oats,  $2.50;  bran,  $1.50;  tankage, 
$2.50.  2.  A  sow  about  2*4  years  old 

has  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  her 
body  fairly  well  toward  the  back,  tlie  size 
of  a  baseball,  extending  outward  about 
half  way.  Is  this  a  tumor,  and  should  it  be 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  should 
it  be  lanced?  C.  K. 

Sergeantville,  N.  J. 

At  the  prices  stated  I  would  mix  100 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings  with  10 
pounds  of  hominy  and  10  pounds  of  tank¬ 
age,  making  a  thin  slop  with  milk  or  wa¬ 
ter,  and  feeding  as  required. 

2.  The  bunch  on  the  side  of  the  sow 

may  be  a  sort  of  wen.  which  does  no  dam¬ 
age'  and  should  not  be  disturbed,  or  it  may 
be  full  of  pus,  caused  by  a  bruise,  in 
which  case  it  should  be  lanced.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  state  which  this  is  from 
your  description,  but  if  it  appears  to  be 
loose  so  it  will  move  with  the  skin  and 
not  fastened  to  the  tissues  underneath  it 
will  probably  never  cause  any  trouble.  If. 
however,  it  seems  to  be  solid  and  grad¬ 
ually  softens  in  the  center  the  chances  are 
that  pus  has  formed  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  lancing  and  the  wound  washed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  creolin.  The  best 
way  would  be  to  consult  a  veterinary  if 
you  have  one  near  by.  c.  s.  G. 


Ration  for  Cow. 

In  what  proportion  should  I  give  the 
following  grain  to  a  Jersey  cow  that  gives 
between  nine  and  11  quarts  of  milk  a 
day?  Gluten  feed,  cornmeal,  brewers’ 
grains,  _oil  meal,  beet  pulp,  mixed  wheat 
feed.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  leave  out 
the  beet  pulp  during  the  Summer? 

Canonicut,  It.  I.  G.  M. 

The  grains  you  mention  will  produce 
very  good  results  if  mixed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions  and  fed  to  good  cows 
with  plenty  of  pasturage :  Two  pounds 
gluten,  one  pound  cornmeal,  three  pounds 
brewers’  dried  grains,  one  pound  oil  meal, 
three  pounds  wheat  feed.  I  have  omittel 
the  beet  pulp,  as  it  is  not  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush  season  for  grass,  but  as  soon 
as  the  pastures  begins  to  dry  up,  along  in 
July  or  Aiigust,  its  use  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  very  highly  to  take  the  place 
gradually  of  the  failing  pasture  grasses. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  good  pasturage  you 
could  also  omit  the  oil  meal,  as  it  is 
rather  expensive  and  not  specially  re¬ 
quired  at  this  time. 

A  very  common  mistake  is  to  delay  in¬ 
creasing  the  ration  until  the  hot  weather, 
flies  and  drought  have  decreased  the  flow 
of  milk  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  it  back  up  to  the  normal 
quantity  by  increased  feeding.  This  can 
be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  starting 
to  feed  the  beet  pulp  at  just  the  right 
time  near  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
decreased  production,  which  always 
comes  during  the  Summer  months.  Dried 
beet  pulp  should  always  be  soaked  with 
all  the  water  it  will  absorb  for  about 
eight  hours  previous  to  feeding,  and 
mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  ration  at 
feeding  time.  c.  S.  G. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Growth. 

I  want  to  know  how  to  feed  young  pigs 
so  that  they  will  lengthen  out  instead  of 
growing  fat  and  short  while  under  100 
pounds  in  weight.  I  know  milk  will  do 
this  bone  and  muscle  building,  making 
long,  rangy  pigs,  which  will  fatten  up 
later  on  to  350  pounds  and  over  by 
Christmas.  I  do  not  have  the  milk  and 
cannot  get  it,  so  I  am  supplying  the  pro¬ 
tein  by  tankage.  I  feed  three  times  a 
day  wheat  middlings,  handful  of  salt  and 
handful  of  fine  charcoal,  and  twice  a  day 
a  pint  or  more  of  corn  to  four  pigs  all 
mixed  in  a  pail  to  a  thin  slop  with  water. 
I  know  that  pigs  from  same  boar  and  sow 
grow  faster,  longer  and  leaner  on  milk 
and  a  few  ears  of  corn.  Can  you  name 
any  feed  or  system  of  feeding  that  will  do 


Fattening  Fall  Pigs. 

We  are  growing  four  acres  of  barley  as 
a  help  for  Alfalfa.  We  sowed  it  with  the 
Alfalfa  and  expect  to  harvest  it  and 
thrash  it  to  feed  to  hogs,  horses,  poultry 
or  cattle.  For  hogs  we  grind  it  and  feed 
it  as  a  slop,  having  ear  corn  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  feed.  The  24  hogs  are 
September  pigs,  and  are  in  good  clover 
and  are  expected  to  be  marketed  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  What  would  be  a  good  ration? 
Which  has  the  greater  amount  of  fat, 
barley,  rye,  or  corn?  Which  has  the  more 
energy  and  protein,  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  or  corn?  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
feed  to  horses  instead  of  oats?  J.  E. 
Ohio. 

Barley  and  corn,  equal  parts,  make  an 
excellent  fattening  ration  for  your  nine- 
months-old  hogs,  and  with  good  clover  you 
should  have  them  fit  for  market  about 
August.  The  quicker  you  can  get  hogs  of 
this  age  to  market  as  a  rule,  the  greater 
will  be  your  profits.  Corn  contains  more 
fat  than  either  barley  or  rye,  but  as  an 
exclusive  ration  corn  is  not  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  even  for  fattening  purposes  as  when 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  ground  or 
soaked  barley.  In  the  Western  States 
and  in  Canada  barley  is  used  largely  as 
a  hog  feed  with  excellent  results,  but  to 
get  its  full  worth  it  must  be  either  ground 
or  soaked.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
protein  in  the  grains  you  mention,  wheat 
has  the  highest  percentage  with  oats,  rye, 
barley  and  corn  following  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  named.  Barley  stands  next  to  oats  as 
a  feed  for  horses,  and  may  be  fed  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  feeds  like  bran 
or  oilmeal.  For  hard  working  horses  a 
good  ration  may  be  made  of  equal  parts 
whole  oats  and  barley,  or  they  may  be 
ground  together.  A  little  wheat  bran,  10 
or  15  quarts  added  to  the  mixture,  would 
add  variety  and  cheapen  the  ration  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  its  value.  c.  s.  g. 


Ailing  Animals. 

Diabetes. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
mare?  She  is  a  young  mare  five  years 
old,  is  very  thin,  and  urinates  too  fre¬ 
quently,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  times  a 
day ;  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  life  about 
her.  I  gave  her  your  treatment  for 
worms,  with  good  results,  but  she  still 
"stays  thin.  I  feed  corn  three  times  a  day 
and  good  Timothy  hay.  J.  A. 

Ohio. 

Mold  in  the  hay  or  corn  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  as  the  cause  of  diabetes  in  this 
case.  Change  the  feed  to  whole  oats  and 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  and  then 
add  gradually  a  little  flaxseed  meal,  until 
she  may  take  a  pint  of  it  twice  a  day. 
Make  the  change  to  oats  and  bran  grad¬ 
ually.  See  tliat  the  hay  is  perfectly  free 
from  molds.  No  medicine  should  be 
needed,  but  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian  and 
also  to  have  her  clipped.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion;  Tumor. 

1.  I  bought  a  mare  last  Spring  eight 
years  old,  sound  except  blind  in  one  eye. 
Eaidy  in  Summer  she  lost  the  other  eye. 
About  that  time  she  was  taken  with  in¬ 
digestion  and  at  times  bowels  have  been 
very  loose ;  has  been  fed  well,  a  little 
bran,  a  little  oilmeal  and  corn  and  oats ; 
was  on  pasture  a  while.  Please  give 
remedy. 

2.  Another  horse  has  bunch  on  cords  of 

neck  higher  by  about  four  inches  than 
usual.  B.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  Feed  whole  oats  and  hay,  without 
the  other  feeds  mentioned  and  keep  her 
off  grass.  Give  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding.  Feed  the  grain  from  a  large  box 
to  prevent  bolting.  If  looseness  of  the 
bowels  persists  mix  a  pint  of  browned 
wheat  flour  in  the  feed  twice  daily.  2. 
The  tumor  should  be  dissected  out  if  it 
causes  trouble ;  meanwhile  paint  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day. 


NEW-YORKER 


Ringbone. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  horse?  lie  is  lame  in  his  left 
hind  leg.  There  seems  to  be  a  bunch 
growing  just  above  the  hoof.  He  is  all 
right  every  other  way.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  cure  the  leg?  E.  G.  P. 

Massachusettss. 

The  symptoms  indicate  a  ringbone  as 
the  cause  of  lameness,  and  you  should 
have  the  part  puncture-fired  and  blistered 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  then  tie 
the  horse  up  for  a  six  weeks’  rest. 


Weak  Eyes. 

I  have  a  brindle  bull  pup  about  seven 
months  old  which  has  been  troubled  a 
great  deal  with  his  eyes.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  his  eyes  all  of  the  time,  a 
sort  of  matter  forms.  I  have  bathed  his 
eyes  with  boracic  acid ;  does  not  seem  to 
do  any  good.  p.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Bathe  the  eyes  with  a  solution  of  15 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  15  drops  of 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  in  a  pint 
of  soft  water.  If  that  does  not  suffice 
smear  the  eyelids  once  daily  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  yellow  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury  ointment  and  two  parts  of  lanoline. 
Boric  acid  solution  usually  proves  reme¬ 
dial  in  such  cases.  A.  s.  A. 


Thriftless  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse,  a  good  roadster,  but  I 
cannot  get  flesh  on  him  ;  he  is  hide-bound. 
I  have  tried  oil  meal,  but  did  no  good.  I 
wish  you  could  tell  me  what  would  be 
good  for  him.  H.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Clip  the  horse  and  have  his  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  qualified  veterinarian ; 
then  feed  plenty  of  sound,  whole  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  mixed  hay.  Give  worm 
powders,  often  prescribed  here,  if  worms 
pass  in  the  manure  or  you  notice  a  fur 
of  scaly  substance  around  the  anus. 
After  the  worm  powders  have  been  given 
the  horse  may  have  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily 
if  he  does  not  gain  condition  quickly. 


Paralysis. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  has 
lost  the  use  of  her  hind  legs ;  eats  well, 
chews  cud  some;  laps  boards  and  turns 
head  to  one  side.  She  seems  to  crave 
something;  can  you  prescribe  so  I  can 
save  her?  j,  c. 

Maine. 

She  may  have  fractured  her  pelvis  or  a 
bone  of  the  hind  leg,  or  paralysis  may 
have  come  from  an  injury,  or  pressure, 
or  forage  poisoning.  If  the  local  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian  thinks  that  treatment 
will  help,  after  he  has  made  a  careful 
examination,  he  should  be  given  charge  of 
the  case,  but  we  are  unable  to  give  a  con¬ 
fident  opinion  without  making  an  exam¬ 
ination  and  home  treatment  would  not  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  such  a  case.  A.  8.  a. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World’s  Best 
Roofing  ^ 


LIghtnlng-Pr»of,Flre-y^ 

Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning, 
and  galvanizing  willnotcrack 
or  flake.  Bena  it  or  hammer 
it.  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 


lay 


Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof, 
—hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  1 
•d  by  upp 
loi 


One  man  can 
interlock— can’t 

come  off —nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  6  to  12  ft, 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward’s  Btyles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made.  Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages. 

Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers’  profits.  Wo 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  773  • 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

723-773  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0 


We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of  I 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  W orld  I 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book  | 


QC  ON 
.TRIAL 

Upward 

AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
fully  guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made, 
easy  running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  J15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk, 
making  heavy  or  light  cream.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 
Different  from  this  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  machines.  West¬ 
ern  orders  filled  from  Western 
points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small  write  for  our  handsome  free  catalog. 
Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Box  4075  Bainbridgc,  N.  Y<-  * 


You  need  a  new 


SEPARATOR 

NOW 


i 


st  It  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=  process  of  creaming  — 


BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS 
greatest  and  quality  of  product 
poorest  in  mid-summer  when  the 
milk  supply  is  heaviest. 

BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREAT- 
est  value  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  labor 
saving  of  the  good  separator 
counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  calves. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  AN 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  is  as  perfect  and  its 
product  as  superior  with  one 
kind  of  weather  as  with  another. 


na  II  y°u  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
=  inferior  separator  of  any  kind  — 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF 
the  poor  separator  from  incom¬ 
plete  skimming  and  the  tainted 
product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and 
insanitary  separator  are  great¬ 
est  at  this  season. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 
economy  of  time  at  this  season 
in  having  a  separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much 
more  quickly. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
Laval  is  so  much  simpler  and 


more  easily  handled  and  cared 
for  than  any  other,  and  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  waste  time  these 
busy  days  “fussing”  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL 
Separator  of  to-day  is  just  as 
superior  to  other  separators  as 
the  best  of  other  separators  to 
gravity  setting,  and  every  feat¬ 
ure  of  De  Laval  superiority 
counts  for  most  during  the  hot 
summer  months. 


These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agency  simply  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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TH 15  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirty-third  week  of  the  contest 
shows  an  output  of  4,120  egg s,  or  43  less 
than  were  laid  last  week.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  had  no  part  in  this  loss;  they  laid 
13  eggs  more  than  in  the  previous  week. 
The  average  of  the  40  White  Leghorn 
pens  for  the  week  is  46.9.  or  just  67  per 
cent.  1  wo  pens  of  IVhite  Leghorns  tie 
for  first  place,  58  being  the  score :  they 
were  Windsweep  Farm’s  pen  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  James  II.  Lord’s  pen  from 
Massachusetts.  Branford  Farm’s  pen 
from  Connecticut  takes  second  place  with 
a  score  of  57.  and  four  pens  tie  for  third 
place  with  scores  of  56  each.  They  are 
Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  10  of  White  P. 
Rocks.  Storrs  Agricultural  Station  pen 
No.  59  of  White  Leghorns ;  Geo.  M.  Mc- 
Millan’s  pen,  and  W.  II.  Lyon’s  pen  of 
White  Leghorns.  Three  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  laid  55,  and  20  pens  of  that 
breed  laid  50  or  more.  Of  the  other 
breeds  five  jxms  laid  50  or  over. 

Last  week  Tom  Barron’s  pen  led  all 
the^  Leghorns ;  this  week  A.  I».  Robin- 
sou  s  poo  from  New  \ork  gained  seven 
eggs,  bringing  his  total  score  even  with 
Barron's,  each  having  laid  1,222.  Edward 
<  am  s  v\  bite  W  yandottes  still  lead,  but 
are  now  only  26  eggs  ahead  of  Barron’s 
VV  yandottes. 

The  contest  bulletin  from  Storrs  last 
week  reported  the  case  of  a  Wyandotte 
hen  equipped  by  nature  to  lay  two  eggs  a 
day,  if  she  could  have  consumed  and  di¬ 
gested  food  enough.  I  give  the  report  ver¬ 
batim  : 

“Perhaps  the  most  unusual  incident  of 
the  year  was  the  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  White  Wyandotte  hen  No.  19-1  in 
one  of  the  Storrs  Station’s  Experimental 
pens.  There  is  nothing  at  all  unusual 
about  this  hen’s  egg  record.  She  laid  23 
eggs  iu  January,  17  in  February,  16  in 
MaTcb,  14  in  April,  23  in  May,  but  has 
never  been  credited  with  two  eggs  in  any 
one  day.  In  general  it  is  not,  of  course, 
expected  that  hens  will  lay  two  eggs  a  day 
but  the  examination  of  this  bird  revealed 
a  mechanism  that  would  seem  to  make 
possible  the  regular  production  of  two 
eggs  a  day.  Instead  of  the  customary 
single  set  of  reproductive  organs  this  heii 
had  two  ovaries,  and  two  complete  ovi- 
duets<  and  not  only  this  but  both  were 
functioning.  A  fully-formed  egg  with  the 
shell  ou  was  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  oviduct  and  a  yolk  was  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  l  ight  oviduct.  Thus 
this  lieu  apparently  used  one  set  of  or¬ 
gans  one  day  and  the  other  the  next.  Iler 
death  was  due  to  a  much  enlarged  liver 
which  indicated  perhaps  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  did  not  have  enough  constitutional 
vigor  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  her 
unusual  equipment.” 

Barred  Eocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  38  1.089 

Frank  I*.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  24  1,007 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  45  961 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  33  789 

■Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pou.  Conn..  31  730 

Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  43  1110 

1).  A.  Foster,  California  .  40  *808 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzon,  Massachusetts .  47  851 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  40  803 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  50  975 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  47  801 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  48  810 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  30  870 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  49  1,309 

E<1.  Cam.  England  .  43  l]3S5 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut _  50  1.010 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  41  1.071 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut .  27  993 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  37  880 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  40  1,042 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  32  054 

J.  F.  Byron.  Connecticut .  27  920 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  37  958 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  44  758 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  37  1,002 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingnian.  New  York .  20  751 

Hillviow  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont _  51  1,300 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  45  1  040 

•  'has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  49  L071 

H  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  52  908 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  33  1,080 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  20  794 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  33  1.118 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  38  973 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  33  1.114 

A.  B.  Bnindage.  Connecticut .  39  870 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  peu.  Conn..  41  1123 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  40  ‘909 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  32  921 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  33  844 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  29  1,056 

l>.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  31  ’971 

H-  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  44  972 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut .  32  581 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  34  710 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  20  715 

n  t>  American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  nnler,  Connecticut .  17  003 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  17  762 

t.corge  Howies,  Connecticut .  48  1,035 

it111®  w-  Bentley.  New  York .  37  878 

i,  .  ,  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  55  1,068 

JJraeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  52  1,068 

rranelft  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  42  820 

teci!  Guernsey,  New  York .  37  004 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  26  SG5 

<  has  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  32  900 

•y’-V  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  40  988 

.  torrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  50  1.047 

.  torrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  53  1.174 

”  s-  Woodruff,  Conn .  50  834 

\\  indsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  58  1  181 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  58  908 

1  ■  G.  r  latt.  Pennsylvania  .  49  1  070 


Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  52  954  J 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  53  1,210 

Chas.  Hcigl,  Ohio  .  50  794 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  47  1,222 

Ed  ward  Cam,  England  .  55  912 

Oeo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  50  1,041 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  56  923 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York .  54  1,075 

A.  I*.  Robinson,  New  York .  54  122° 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  51  L06G 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  922 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . .  51  1,015 

Branford'  Farms.  Connecticut .  57  1,077 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  55  1,093 

Anna  Dean  Farm.  Ohio .  46  ’741 

Hural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  44  829 

A.  S.  Sondreggor,  Connecticut.......  53  1,028 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  49  1002 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  33  ’siT 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  33  749 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  35  7<)<j 

Janies  V.  Thomas.  New  York .  43  1  12!) 

Snnny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  43  ’880 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  33  609 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan _  36  703 

<).  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  47  8(53 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  44  1,104 

Silver  Campines. 

TTicowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut..  48  904 

Lewis  E.  Prlckett,  Connecticut .  42  813 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  23  750 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Donghoregan  Farm.  Maryland . .  50  682 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  18  430 

Oiled  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  24  779 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  37  ggj 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn .  45  70c 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  37  840 

_ GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Squab  Broilers. 

Will  you  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “squab  broilers?”  At  what  age 
would  White  Leghorn  cockerels  he  so 
classed,  and  how  do  prices  run?  Dispos¬ 
ing  of  surplus  cockerels  of  May  hatched 
chickens  is  quite  a  problem  with  us 
New  York.  n.  l.  r. 

By  squab  broilers  is  meant  chickens 
that  have  reached  a  weight  of  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound.  The  age 
at  which  they  reach  this  weight  depends 
ol  course  entirely  upon  their  feed  and 
care.  Disposing  of  surplus  cockerels 
hatched  too  late  to  bring  them  to  broiler 
size  before  the  first  of  July  is  always  a 
problem,  if  profit  is  considered.  m.  "b.  d. 


Separating  Cockerels  from  Pullets. 

IIow  can  I  tell  White  Wyandotte  cock¬ 
erels  from  pullets  at  eight  weeks  old? 

A.  g.  M. 

You  cannot  distinguish  cockerels  from 
pullets  until  the  combs,  wattles,  and  gen¬ 
eral  masculine  appearance  of  the  head 
give,  you  the  clue.  If  you  cannot  do  this 
at  eight  weeks,  you  will  have  to  wait  lon¬ 
ger.  After  having  noted  the  difference  in 
a  few  specimens,  you  will  know  what  to 
look  for,  and  the  longer  yonr  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  your  breed  the  more  skillful 
you  will  become  in  separating  the  sexes 
at  an  early  date.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
observation  rather  than  written  directions 
will  have  to  be  your  teacher.  In  many 
cases,  cockerels  of  any  breed  are  so  slow 
111  developing  the  masculine  appearance 
characteristic  of  them  that  they  reach  a 
very  considerable  development  before  they 
can  be  distinguished  with  any  certainty. 

M.  B.  D. 


UAU  R  El  LTOn 
FARMS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  For  Sale 
5,000 

Yearling  and  Two-Year-Old  Breeders 

These  birds  are  specially  bred  for  constitutional  vigor  and  heavy 
production,  and  their  high  yield,  together  with  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  eggs,  have  made  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest  and 
most  successful  poultry  plant  in  the  country. 

We  also  have  2,.r>00  Breeding  Cockerels,  hatched  in  March,  that  are 
unusually  fine  and  showy.  Price  $1.50,  upwards. 

We  earnestly  invite  all  prospective  purchasers  to  visit  our  plant  and  satisfy 
'isf'ves,  .afl  to  1 J?. O'lahty  of  the  stock  and  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  condi- 
0,u'  birds  are  kept.  Correspondence  solicited.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation.  State  number  of  birds  wanted. 

LAURELTON  FARMS  Box  H  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


ONE  OP  OCR  PRIZE  WINNERS 


TENACRE 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

2000  Choice  8  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Bred  from  our  own  Selected  heavy  layers 
These  are  vigorous  young  birds  raised  on  free  range 
and  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  on  100  or  over 
TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


THE  HILL  SELF-FEEDING,  SELF-REGULATING 
COAL-BURNING  COLONY  BROODER 

Will  Raise  Your  Chicks  Belter  Than  a  Hen 

*t,  the  only  brooder  equipped  with  safety  magazine 
which  absolutely  prevents  any  gas  from  escaping  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically  feeds  the  lire,  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  pure,  warm  air 
under  ail  conditions  which  is  positively  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  brooding.  Jt  is  fitted  witli  Hansom  Duplex  Grate,  the 
greatest  grate  known.  The  brooder  is  perfect  In  operation, 
simple  hi  construction,  will  last  a  lifetime  and  fully 
guaranteed.  J 

Send  for  Circular  Jud  price  list  ol  the  brooder  Hut  solves  the  hrooding  problem. 

Address,  MERCER  POULTRY  FARM,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

.  •*«">» ££ •' ’j-sKi ter.srs.^issrb.’s* “ ,he b-* 

FRANK  PU":“'  *■  &£  ...  yotk 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

QPMn  rnn  me  c  /cav.i  aas.^  _  _ 


SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

lats  and  Fillers- New  Egg _ 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


QUEENS 

gentle,  liavtly 
r  .hi 


Raising  Young  Ducks. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
eare  of  young  ducks  hatched  under  a  hen 
in  regard  to  the  feeding,  aud  should  they 
be  allowed  to  get  to  water  where  they  can 
swim  when  young?  If  not  at  what  age 
should  they  be  given  a  chance  to  get  to 
water?  F 

Maine. 

An  ideal  first  feed  for  ducklings  is 
roiled  oats  slightly  moistened,  with  a 
little  fme  grit  or  sand  in  each  mess.  After 
a  few  days  add  brail,  cornmeal  and  any 
other  ground  grains  you  may  have.  After 
a  few  weeks  meat  scraps  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  added  with  advantage,  while 
the  addition  of  ground  clover  or  Alfalfa 
makes  the  feed  more  complete.  Grit 
should  be  in  all  mash  until  the  ducks  are 
large  enough  to  select  what  they  want 
from  a  hopper.  A  pinch  of  salt  in  each 
mash  is  thought  to  be  an  advantage,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  any 
Jumps  to  got  in.  Mash  for  ducks  should 
be  moistened  ouly  enough  to  be  crumbly, 
not  sloppy.  As  they  approach  maturity 
some  whole  grain  may  be  used  but  the 
principal  feed  should  be  mash.  Be  sure 
they  have  a  chance  to  get  into  shade.  Use 
a  drinking  fountain  deep  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  immersion  of  the  entire  bill,  but 
do  not  allow  them  to  swim  until  they  be¬ 
gin  to  feather  out.  w  h  ii 


—  A  limited  numberof  3-ISAND 
ITALIAN  OUKENS. Queens 
are  large,  vigorous,  ami  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 

-  -  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 

tested  after. Tnne  1.  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
AY.  K.  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

FA.  CONTEST!  WINNERS  in  *inj«  aed  Tain.; 
nwr.  236.  “Baroness  T**  laid  2N2  erjjg  ;  others.  274.  252 
CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  ."in. wr. 

-OH1.,  ;  2nd  l*ri*„  in 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  Slid  PRIZE,  likely: 
mver.  *10.  Barron  Irrb.irns,  284;  linff  Korit.  242: 
y  ibert  Beds,  257.  I’ri/e  Bouens.  Bijj  Toulouse  Geese, 

MORRIS-FARM.  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

,Pn!,e*8-  880  per  100;  3  months-old,  8100  per 
loo.  All  stock  delivered  in  satisfactory  condition  or 
your  money  returned.  a.  ii.  PENNY,  Mattltuek,  N.  Y. 


Barr  on ' sLeg  h  o  r  ns 848  260-egg.  Imported  direct.  28  months 
old.  $  1  each;  30 for  820.  IS.  CLAUDE  JUNKS,  Hilbdalr,  N.  r. 


CHICKS 


—6  and  8c.  8.  C.  BnfT  Leghorns. 

M  o  n  e  y  back  for  dead  ones 

JACOB  NEIMONO,  RICHFIELD,  PH. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


—6  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free 

TV.  A.  Lanver,  Box  1,  Richfield.  Pa. 


6  and  8c 


C.  O.  D.  Leg- 
-  -  horns.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  f.  M.  I,  A  EVER 

Box  78,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

chicks  10-daysold.  18c.;  day-old  chicks,  12c. ;  from  the 
stock  I  bought  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  England 

Lggs  tl  per  15.  K.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachiu,  N.  y'. 

Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock.  $2  up  Trap 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville.  Pa- 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN'S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.I.REDS 

let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


In  an  Eastern  city  there  was  a  young 
man  who  was  not  very  ambitious.  The 
kind  of  work  that  he  was  willing  to  do 
was  not  forthcoming  and  the  result  was  a 
regular  attendance  at  the  cigar  store. 

Hello,  Jim.  solicitously  remarked  a 
friend,  meeting  the  young  man  on  the 
street  one  afternoon,  “have  you  got  that 
position  yet?”  “No,”  responded  the 
youth,  with  an  appropriate  sigh,  “posi¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  very  scarce  just  now  ” 
Still,  I  wouldn’t  give  up,  old  boy,” 
kindly  encouraged  the  friend.  “If  you 
can  t  get  a  position,  why  don’t  you  look 
around  for  a  job?”— Philadelphia  Tele¬ 
graph. 


Annual  Sale  of  our  “Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

breeders  at  bargain  prices  to  make  room  for  grow¬ 
ing  stock.  Hens.  $2.50;  cocks,  $5  each.  Peng-4 
hens  and  cock,  $13;  10  hens  and  cock,  $25.  These 
birds  are  thoroughbreds  of  exceptional  value.  12  S 

strain,  $10. 

Dr.GEO.T.  HAYMAfb  -  Doylestown,  Pa. 

WHITE  ROCKS-Trnp  nesteti-  State  lest- 

7.  ed  for  White  Dillrrhoa 

Hatching  eggs  now  $4,  100.  200-Egg  Strain,  now  10c 
per  egg.  Cockerels  one-fourth  fall  prices.  Circ.u- 
lar  free,  Nobscot  Egg  Farm,  Nobscot,  Mass. 

;  The  Farmer’s  Business  Hen 

:  and  baby  clucks.  RELIABLE  YARDS,  Culver  Road. lyons  jf. U 

Money-making  Dominique:-,,,5,',  .Lg&UiW 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-  Ezra  C.  Garter,  Marafhon,  H.  Y. 

My  entire  flock  is  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

;  For  Sale :  £2?  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  Ml 

l  STONELEIGH  POULTRY  FARM,  E.  C  Framplon,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  P«. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Fine  one  and  two-year-old  breeding  hens 
at  $1  each  ;  also  cockerels,  $1.  Circular. 

Ward  W.  Dasey,  Box  55,  Frankford,  Del. 

SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAI -s.  ft  w 

Chix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  ea<1i  0- 
weeks  Pullets  50  cents  each;  12-weeks,  $1.  JUSTA 
POU LTKV  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 

PUl_|_  F  T  €5— Yearling  Hens,  S.  C.  W. 
o.  .  „  „  ,  ■  ^  Leghorn,  Farris  Wyckoff 

si’  t0  75c.  each.  Hens— 70c.  each. 

O.  S.  MILLER,  -  Rridgewater,  Va. 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  8.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Oatforth 
England,  with  nnr  two-year-old  hens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laying  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  hatch  The 
price  for  selected  birds  will  be  Sl.ee  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  500  yearling 
hens  and  1000  2-year-old  heavy -laying  a  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  at  .  .  81.00  each 
Two-year-old  Hens  at  .  .75  oach 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM.  Mlltord,  Delaware 


2-M0S.-0LD  DUCKLINGS,  $1.50  EACH 

o  .Giant  Ronen  Ducks,  4  to  5  lbs.  each 

J  DAY-OLD  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  20c.  EACH 
AUlbain  Poultry  Farm,  R  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggsfl  per  15  or  *5  per  100.  SHORT  &  TRIPP.  Cortland.  HI. 


Land  and  Water  Fowls  prices.  2ct. 

,,  ,,  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  Ii.  Athens,  Pa. 


W1CHM0SS  POULTRY  FARM 

Guarantee  safe  delivery  on  properly-hatched. 
Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  and  ducklings.  S  0  W 
Leghorns,  $10.50  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  *20 

per  WO.  ANORESEN  S  AMMERMAN,  Box  137,  Oeinaresl,  N  J 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


.Some  requests  have  come  in  for  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-Fake 
Club,  and  for  their  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  new  members,  we  give  it  again  : 

The  organization  committee  of  proposed 
club  to  curb  dishonest  advertising  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  declaration  for  mem¬ 
bership  : 

The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be 
the  Anti-Fake  Club. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  shall 
be  to  protect  the  mutual  interests  of  its 
members ;  to  discourage  deception  and 
fraud  and  to  promote  honest  legitimate 
business. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  shall 
be  a  president,  a  secretary  and  a  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet¬ 
ings.  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  meetings,  and  a  roster  of  all  members, 
and  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  concerns, 
whose  transactions  with  members  have 
justified  complaint. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  monies 
contributed  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
work  of  the  organization,  and  pay  the 
same  out  on  the  order  of  the  president  or 
secretary. 

Officers  will  hold  office  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  elected,  but  any  officers  may 
be  replaced  at  any  time  by  the  election  of 
a  successor  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  by 
expressing  a  willingness  to  perform  the 
duties  imposed  on  members  by  this  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  duties  of  members  shall  be  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  secretary  any  case  of  decep¬ 
tion  or  fraud  of  a  general  character  that 
comes  to  his  or  her  attention  ;  to  refuse  to 
encourage  or  patronize  any  scheme  that 
promises  quick  riches  at  unusual  profits ; 
to  protest  to  publishers  against  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  fake  or  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  publisher  persists  to.  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  the  publication  to  come  into 
the  home. 

There  will  be  no  fee  for  membership, 
but  members  writing  for  information  by 
mail  will  enclose  a  stamp  for  return 
postage ;  and  voluntary  contributions  in 
any  sum  will  be  accepted  to  defray  actual 
expenses. 

A  report  of  the  transactions  and  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenses  will  be  made  annual¬ 
ly  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Members  are  sending  instances  of  pal¬ 
pable  fakes  that  are  being  worked  on  the 
public  generally,  and  by  referring  to  them 
in  this  column  we  are  able  to  save  others 
from  loss. 

Enclosed  find  bill  against  H.  R.  &  M. 
R.  Morris,  Coney  Island,  and  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  for  four  cases  of  eggs,  $35.  Will 
you  collect  the  same  for  me  if  you  can? 
I  have  written  asking  for  payment,  but 
get  no  response.  They  promised  to  pay 
highest  quotations  in  the  daily  “World.” 
expressage  and  return  crates.  They  never 
did  it.  P.  H. 

New  York. 

A  Mr.  Morris  called  us  on  the  ’phone 
in  regard  to  this  complaint,  and  promised 
to  go  to  the  farm  and  look  up  the  matter, 
and  send  check  at  once.  The  check  never 
materialized,  and  we  could  get  no  further 
response.  Our  attorney  then  proceeded 
with  the  case,  and  secured  a  judgment 
against  them,  but  there  was  no  prospect 
of  satisfying  it.  However,  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  it  for  any  future  developments. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  McAlester  Real  Estate  Co., 
of  McAlester,  Oklahoma?  They  have 
sent  through  this  section  what  they  call  a 
“booster  car,”  offering  to  act  as  attorney 
in  the  purchase  of  Government  land  to  be 
sold  in  Oklahoma  this  Fall,  provided, 
however,  that  the  purchaser  shall  buy  a 
city  lot  in  McAlester  from  them,  which 
they  claim  is  insured  by  a  bonding  com¬ 
pany  of  Washington,  D.  C.  w.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Reports  from  a  section  of  New  York 
State,  where  the  McAlester  Real  Estate 
Co.  operated  something  more  than  a  year 
ago,  are  such  that  we  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  investment  in  the  government 
land  and  the  city  lot  at  McAlester.  One 
of  the  prospective  purchasers  from  the 
section  referred  to  visited  McAlester  last 
Fall,  and  concluded  the  proposition  a 
good  one  only  if  the  purchaser  decided  to 
locate  in  the  locality  and  make  it  his  fu¬ 
ture  home.  The  land  in  question  con¬ 
tains  standing  timber,  which  we  under¬ 
stand  is  not  included  in  the  purchase  of 
the  land.  Another  man  who  purchased 
one  of  the  city  lots,  having  paid  in  full 
for  the  same,  received  a  deed  and  gold 
bond  for  $200  as  promised.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  bond  this  man  was  disap¬ 
pointed  to  discover  that  the  bond  did  not 
mature  for  10  years  and  draws  no  inter¬ 
est.  This  party  has  placed  his  lot  in  the 
hands  of  the  McAlester  Real  Estate  Co. 


for  re-sale  at  the  price  for  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  it,  but  up  to  this  time  he  has  found 
no  one  eager  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  these  real  estate  prop¬ 
ositions  at  a  distance  that  are  going  to 
make  the  investor  rich,  turn  out  to  be  a 
delusion  and  a  snare. 

I  have  been  receiving  catalogs  from  the 
35%  Automobile  Supply  Co.,  of  140-152 
Duane  Street,  and  1765  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  they 
are  reliable  to  deal  with  by  mail. 

New  York.  J.  H.  R. 

We  will  answer  the  above  inquiry  by 
printing  the  letter  of  a  subscriber  who 
has  had  dealings  with  this  firm,  which  ex¬ 
plains  itself. 

I  enclose  catalog  No.  44  of  the  35% 
Automobile  Supply  Co.,  sent  to  me 
through  the  mail  unsolicited.  I  ordered 
from  them  on  May  5,  1915,  two  Ever- 
ready  Red  Tread  Tires  30x314,  listed  on 
page  27,  and  two  reliners  as  listed  on 
page  28.  The  price  of  the  tires  was 
$20.20,  and  the  reliners  $3.10,  and  I  en¬ 
closed  check  with  order  for  $23.30.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  tires,  paid  the  express,  exam¬ 
ined  them,  found  them  unsatisfactory  and 
returned  them  express  collect,  and  wrote 
the  firm  asking  for  the  return  of  my 
money.  In  a  few  days  the  reliners  came 
and  I  accepted  them.  The  parcel  post  on 
them  was  10  cents.  Since  then  I  have 
written  once  or  twice  a  week  asking  for 
the  return  of  $20.10,  the  price  of  the  tires 
less  10  cents  parcel  post  charge  on  the 
reliners.  The  company  has  never  written, 
either  to  acknowledge  my  order  or  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  returned  tires  or  my  several 
letters.  Will  you  kindly  take  care  of  this 
for  me  and  see  if  I  can  get  the  $20.10  re¬ 
turned?  I  enclose  their  catalog  No.  44, 
and  if  you  need  them  can  send  express 
receipt  and  cancelled  check.  E.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

E.  W.  M.  eventually  received  refund  of 
his  money,  except  the  express  charges, 
which  the  35%  Automobile  Supply  Co. 
retained.  The  guax-antee  in  the  catalogue 
says:  “We  take  all  the  risk,  and  if  not 
satisfactory,  return  at  our  expense.”  This 
guarantee  anticipates  that  the  goods  be 
ordered  C.  O.  D.,  but  since  E.  W.  M.  sent 
money  in  advance  for  the  goods,  the  35% 
Automobile  Supply  Co.  feel  justified  in 
making  the  customer  stand  the  express 
chai’ges  on  goods  that  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  misrepresented.  We  do  not 
think  tire  buyers  are  likely  to  continue  to 
patronize  houses  that  take  advantage  of 
them  in  this  way. 

A  recent  conference  of  representative 
dairymen  of  Central  New  York  requested 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  loose  milk 
condition  and  distribution  in  the  markets 
of  the  State,  including  the  Metropolitan 
market.  The  needs  of  the  inquiry,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Utica  conference  are : 

1.  To  provide  some  independent  au¬ 
thority  to  protect  producers  in  the 
weights,  measures,  fat  and  bacteria  tests 
of  milk,  when  the  price  is  based  on  these 
tests.  These  tests  are  now  conducted  by 
the  buyers,  and  the  producers  have  no 
means  of  knowing  that  they  are  accurate 
or  reliable. 

2.  Another  need  of  the  inquii-y  is  to  es¬ 
tablish.  as  near  as  possible,  th<  cost  of 
producing  milk  under  the  grades  and  con¬ 
ditions  now  exacted,  and  to  find  some 
means  by  which  the  price  to  the  producer 
may  be  fixed,  with  a  view  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  a  fair  profit. 

3.  The  producers  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Department  would  inquire 
into  the  legitimate  cost  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  cities,  with  a  view  to  find¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  a  more  economic  method 
of  distribution.  The  producers  contend 
that  the  practice  of  maintaining  a  uni¬ 
form  pi-ice  to  families  during  the  whole 
year  tended  to  restrict  consumption,  when 
milk  is  so  plentiful,  and  that  if  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  was  made  commensurate 
with  the  price  to  the  producer,  consump¬ 
tion  would  be  increased  at  times  of  the 
largest  flow,  and  prices  to  the  producer 
automatically  increase  with  the  increased 
consumption. 

4.  The  Department  was  also  requested 
to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  handling 
bulk  milk  in  the  city,  and  the  range  of 
prices  for  same,  and  in  fact  to  establish 
all  of  the  pertinent  facts  in  connection 
with  the  city  distribution,  with  a  view  to 
correcting  abuses,  and  to  establish  rules 
for  the  l-egulation  of  the  trade. 

Farmers  throughout  the  producing  sec¬ 
tion  are  px-otesting  against  present  prices 
and  present  methods  in  the  milk  industry. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Chenango  and  Madison  counties  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  State,  at  which  pro¬ 
tests  have  been  made  against  the  prices 
now  prevailing  and  the  methods  used  to 
establish  a  basis  for  payment. 

At  a  meeting  of  producers,  held  in 
Oneida  on  June  12th,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  fixing  the  pi’ice  at  $1.40  per  can 
for  the  month  of  July,  and  it  was  inti¬ 


mated  that  unless  they  received  this  price 
factories  would  be  built  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  already  begun  the  prelim¬ 
inary  stages  of  the  inquiry. 


Cockerel  Losing  Feathers. 

I  have  a  Buff  Leghorn  cockerel  about 
one  year  old;  his  feathers  are  falling  out 
under  neck  and  on  his  back,  and  skin  all 
over  body  is  as  red  as  a  beet  instead  of 
being  yellow.  What  is  this  and  how 
cure  it?  J.  H.  c. 

This  loss  of  feathers  is  very  likely  due 
to  the  work  of  the  depluming  mite,  which 
burrows  into  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  and  by  the  irritation  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  causes  inflammation  of  the  skin  with 
breaking  off  and  dropping  out  of  the 
plumage.  It  is  not  dangerous  to  the  life 
of  the  fowl,  but  can  make  it  very  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  may  be  gotten  rid  of  by 
thoroughly  rubbing  into  the  bare  places 
an  ointment  of  lard  and  kerosene,  or  lard 
and  sulphur.  Repeated  applications  at 
intervals  of  several  days  may  be  needed. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  thoroughly  reliable  black 
paint  for  ready  roofings, 
farm  machinery,  tanks, 
metal  work,  etc.  It  does 
not  rub,  peel  or  scale.  Comes 
ready  for  use.  No  mixing 
necessary.  Easy  to  apply. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell 
it,  write  direct  to  us. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Detroit  Salt  Lake  City  . 
Birmingham  Seattle 


Fowls  Picking  Others  ;  Dead  Chicks. 

1.  IIow  can  I  prevent  chickens  from 
pecking  at  one  another’s  backs?  I  do 
not  think  the  are  troubled  with  lice.  2. 
Can  you  give  me  cause  and  remedy  for 
little  chicks  dying  in  the  shells? 

1.  Irritation  from  the  presence  of  lice 
or  mites,  or  the  habit  of  feather  pulling 
and  eating,  cause  fowls  to  pick  at  their 
own,  or  other’s  backs,  and,  like  other 
vices,  this  one  is  encouraged  by  close 
confinement  and  idleness.  Give  the  fowls 
as  much  liberty  as  possible,  grease  the 
backs  of  those  beng  picked  at,  and  remove 
from  the  flock  any  confirmed  culpi-its.  2. 
No  one  knows  the  l’eason  why  chicks  die 
in  the  shell,  save  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
vigor  to  emerge  after  reaching  full  de¬ 
velopment.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
vigor  in  the  breeding  stock  or  from  weak¬ 
ness  caused  by  unfavorable  conditions  of 
hatching.  The  trouble  is  particularly 
common  when  artificial  methods  of  hatch¬ 
ing  are  used,  and,  as  yet,  no  one  has 
found  a  remedy.  M.  B.  D. 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Writetoday  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address  i  m..  a 

TJNADILLA  BILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  TTnadllU,  V.  Y.  ] 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
EUwest  St..  Rutland,  Vt." 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


Write,  Phone  or  Wire!  j£° 

Y\TE  have  the  stock  and  can  make 
*  ’  immediate  shipment,  enabling 
you  to  preserve  100  per  cent  of 
your  corn  crop  in  the 


Easy  to  erect.  No  special  tools  or  skilled 
labor  needed.  Every  stave  guaranteed. 
You  pay  tor  the  Indiana  Silo  out  oi  what  it 
saves  on  feed  bill.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Pes  Moines,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Ft.  Worth.  Texas 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Especially  Designed  for  Gas  Engine  Power 

Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 

less  power  than  ordinarily  required. 

Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  Silage  packs 
closer,  which  permits  of  more  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability, 


for  life  of  machine. 


capacity  and  easy-to-feed  —  Ilosa  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  1X3  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Wood 
and  IN-DE-STR-UCT-O  Motal  Silo. 


That  Inward  Shear  Saves  Power 

You  can  cut  easier  with  a  pair  of  shears  near  the  pivot  than  out  at 
the  points.  The  last  of  a  cut  is  the  hardest  because  the  fodder  is 
pushed  one  way  or  the  other.  Our  inward  shear  finishes  the  cut 
near  the  main  shaft  and  under  the  belt  ;  not  way  out  at  the  point 
as  in  other  machines.  This  feature  of  the 


THAT  INWARD  SHEAR 

If  you  cannot  buy  a 
CLIMAX  alone,  buy 
with  your  neighbor. 
Tell  your  thresher- 
man  to  investigate 
itagreaterdurabilitj 
and  convenience.  If 
we  have  no  agent  or 
dealer  In  your  local¬ 
ity,  get  in  touch  with 
ua  at  once.  Ask  a  User, 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


CLIMAX 

is  fully  explained  in  our  FREE  CATALOG,  which  also  explains 
the  power  of  the  feed  rolls  to  draw  the  fodder  in  faster.  Saves  time 
and  labor.  The  three  closed  elbows  enable  you  to  maintain  full  pres¬ 
sure  into  any  silo. 

Be  sure  to  examine  these  exclusive  features  of  the  CLIMAX 
_ _  before  you  buy  any  machine. 

Send  for' FREE  Catalog  Today.  Attractive  Proposition  for  Live  Dealers. 

WARSAW- WILKINSON  CO.,  104  Highland,  Warsaw,  New  York. _ ^ 


^  MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 


r  Makes  the  load  easier  for  your  horse — less  ’ 

strain  on  the  harness.  The  mica  does  it. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Principal  Stations 


Albany 

Boston 


New  York 
Buffalo 
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MICA  AXLE  GREASE 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  June  25,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are.  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 


MILK. 


Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  15M®  15bS 

Average  fancy  .  14  @  15 

Under  grades .  12}^®  13 

Skims,  special .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  7  ®  11 


lCGGS 

Prices. are  one  cent  higher  in  best  qual¬ 
ities,  which  are  decidedly  in  the  minority 
at  present.  Medium  and  low  grades  iii 
surplus.  Much  of  this  falling  off  in  qual¬ 
ity  could  be  avoided  by  a  little  additional 
care  where  eggs  are  held  a  week  or  more 
before  selling.  Frequent  gathering  is  de¬ 
sirable — twice  a  day  when  possible — 
otherwise  some  will  be  partially  incu¬ 
bated  by  hens  that  are  getting  broody. 
Some  nests  are  in  hot  places  where  the 
afternoon  sun  causes  a  hatching  temper¬ 
ature  for  several  hours,  and  if  in  the 
haste  of  gathering  such  nests  are  skipped 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  eggs  might  about  as 
well  be  given  to  the  hogs.  After  gather¬ 
ing  keep  them  in  the  coolest  reasonably 
dry  place  at  hand.  A  damp  cellar  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  they  must  be  kept  away 
from  strong  odors. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large .  24  ®  25 

Medium  to  good .  18  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  23  @  2-4 

Common  to  good .  14  @  19 

Duck  Eggs  .  24  ®  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Peach  receipts  are  increasing  with  a 
decided  improvement  in  quality,  some 
fairly  good,  Carman  and  Mountain  Rose 
being  seen ;  $2.50  per  crate  is  about  the 
top  for  Carman  and  $2  for  Greensboro. 
Strawberries  have  been  running  soft  and 
poor,  so  that  the  bulk  of  supplies  has 
had  to  sell  under  10  cents,  and  some  down 
to  three.  A  few  from  the  Hudson  River 
section  and  Long  Island  brought  17  to  18 
cents.  Cherries  in  considerably  larger 
supply  and  lower,  though  selling  close  to 
10  cents  per  pound  when  sound.  Cur¬ 
rants.  raspberries  and  blackberries  in  fair 
supply  and  selling  well,  especially  red 
raspberries.  Muskmelons  are  opening  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality  than  usual  and  used  freely, 
prices  being  within  reach  of  nearly  every¬ 
one. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Russet  .  2  00  ®  3  25 

Baldwin . 2  50  @  4  75 

Box.  as  to  variety,  .  1  25  @  2  50 

Strawberries,  nearby,  qt .  5  ®  18 

Maryland .  3  @  8 

Cherries,  qt .  6  @  12 

Blackberries,  qr .  5  @  10 

Huckleberries,  qr .  9  @  15 

Goosberries.  qt .  4  ®  fi 

Peaches,  carrier  .  1  25  ®  2  75 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  1  50  @  2  75 

Watermelons,  100 . 25  00  fa  50  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  00  ®  7  40 

Medium  .  5  75  ®  5  85 

Pea  .  5  35  a  5  50 

Red  Kidney . 6  15  @  (i  20 

White  Kidney  .  7  00  @7  25 

Yellow  Eye .  5  05  @  5  10 

Lima,  California . .  5  25  @5  30 


VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  new  potatoes  are  heavy, 
about  450  cars  having  arrived  at  New 
York  in  two  recent  days.  Prices  are  low, 
fancy  stock  from  the  Eastern  Shore  going 
at  50  cents  per  bushel  or  under  and  lower 
grades  down  to  50  cents  per  barrel.  Old 
potatoes  are  in  large  supply,  and  nothing 
bringing  over  $1  per  barrel.  I11  the  same 
two  days  there  were  20  cars  of  tomatoes, 
55  of  cucumbers.  15  of  poppers,  20  of 
cabbages,  15  of  peas  and  string  beans,  and 
three  of  eggplants,  besides  numerous  cars 
of  mixed  vegetables  and  smaller  lots  by 
express.  Most  of  this  is  stuff  that  must 
be  disposed  of  at  once,  so  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  low  prices  are  the  natural  result 
of  the  overload.  New  York  ami  three  or 
four  other  large  cities  get  rid  of  produce 
so  quickly  that  the  shippers  are  likely  to 
neglect  the  smaller  towns  of  25,000  to 
75.000.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  overload 
these  smaller  places,  but  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  conditions  many  cars  could  be 
diverted  that  so  far  as  profits  from  sales 
at  New  YTork  are  concerned,  might  as 
well  rot  on  the  fields.  The  writer  has 
found  Delaware  produce  selling  higher  in 
its  own  city  of  Wilmington  than  in  New 
York,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  cities 
between  the  producers’  fields  and  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
300  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91, 

May  . . . 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

June  . . 

. .  1 .00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

J  nly  . . 

. .  1.16 

1.31. 

1.46 

1.61 

1 .76 

Aug.  . . 

.  .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

8ept.  . . 

..  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.S6 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

Sales  are  only  moderate  and  the  market 
barely  sustained  at  the  present  figures. 
The  lower  grades,  including  packing 
stock,  are  especially  dull.  Speculative 
trade  for  storage  continues  quite  active. 


Creamery,  best,  above  93  score,  lb.... 

.  29 

@ 

29^ 

Extra,  93  score  . 

@ 

28  % 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  24 

@ 

27 

Lower  Grades . 

.  21 

@ 

23 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  27bj@ 

28 

Common  to  Good . 

.  22 

@ 

26 

Ladles  . 

<© 

22 

Hacking  Stock . 

.  18 

@ 

21 

Process . 

@ 

25 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  26bj  cents. 
Philadelphia.  western  creamery.  28%  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  2Sj£. 

Chicago  creamery.  23®27. 

Kansas  City,  23@27. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  on  whole  milk  grades  have  ad¬ 
vanced  one  cent,  owing  to  good  demand, 
including  some  export  business. 


Potatoes— Southern,  new.  bbl .  50 

Old,  180  lbs .  75 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz .  1  00 

Culls .  25 

Beets.  100  bunches .  1  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate  .  25 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25 

Onions,  nearby,  bu .  35 

Peppers,  bu .  75 

Peas,  bu . 20 

Radishes,  barrel  .  50 

Rhubarb.  100  bundles  .  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  25 

String  Beans,  bu .  25 

Squash,  new.  bn .  50 

Sweet  Corn,  bbl .  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  22 

Fowls  .  17 

Roosters  . .  10 

Ducks .  13 

Geese .  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb . 20 

Common  to  good . 14 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  2S 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  24 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50 

Roasters  .  21 

Fowls . .  14 

Spring  Ducks .  16 

Squabs,  doz . 150 
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3  50 

I,1V E  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  . . .  .. 

Bulls . . . . 

Cows . . .  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls . . . . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . . 


6  76  @9  40 

4  75  @  7  00 
3  00  @  7  00 
9  60  @1)  25 

5  50  @  (5  50 
3  50  @  6  75 
8  50  @10  50 
1  50  @  8  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Sales  have  been  better  than  last  week, 
so  that  there  is  less  surplus,  especially  of 
the  higher  grades. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @23  50 

No.  2 . 2150  @22  50 

No.  3  . 18  50  @20  50 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @22  00 

8traw,  Rye . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN 

There  has  been  some  reaction  from  the 
recent  wheat  decline,  partly  because  of 
unfavorable  harvesting  weather.  Thus 
far  there  has  not  been  enough  thrashing 
to  judge  of  yield.  Cold  wet  weather  has 
delayed  corn,  so  that  its  present  condition 
is  below  the  10-year  average. 


Wheat.'No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  139  @ 

No.  2.  Red  .  129  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  SI  @  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  53  @  54 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  25  @  1  27 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @25  50 

Middlings . 27  50  @33  00 

Red  Dog  . 34  00  @35  00 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @34  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunity 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  2S  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  20 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  35 

Tub,  choice . .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  20  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  <0)  30 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  CO  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  17  @  is 

Fowis  .  17  @  19 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  20  @  22 

Roasting  beef  .  it;  @  20 

Stowing  beef  .  12  @  15 

Pork  chops . ?....  is  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Strawberries,  qt .  JO  @  18 

A  paragtis.  bunch  .  15  tat  20 

Lettuce,  heatl .  3  @  5 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each . 1  @  5 

S  veet  Corn,  doz .  50  @  (;o 

C  ibhage,  head  .  5  @  7 

Mirkmelons.  each .  4  @  r, 

Potatoes,  peck .  20  @.  25  , 

Pineapples,  each . 10  on  17 

Huckleberries,  qt .  15  @  is 


Boston  Market  Review. 

The  few  apples  left  bring  big  prices ; 
native  Baldwins  $8.50  per  barrel,  others 
$6  and  $1  ;  Russets  $5,  Ben  Davis  about 
$4.  Box  fruit,  both  near  by  and  Western 
$•>  and  better.  Best  native  strawberries 
in  trays  have  sold  up  to  60c.  per  box ; 
now  average  about  40c.  per  box.  Crate 
stock  brings  only  10c.  and  i2%c.  for 
near  by  and  5c.  to  8c.  for  others."  Blue¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  not  plenty  and 
not  very  good  with  prices  to  match,  10c. 
to  12c.  per  box.  Cantaloupe  more  plenty 
and  lower,  $2  to  $3  per  crate.  Grape- 
frnit  and  oranges  a  little  short  and  prices 
pretty  stiff,  the  former  up  to  $5  per  box, 
the  latter  $2.75  to  $4.50  per  crate,  qual¬ 
ity  excellent.  Lemons,  $3  per  box.  Pine¬ 
apples  plenty  but  run  small,  selling  at  $2 
to  $3  per  crate,  with  quite  a  premium 
above  this  for  the  large  size.  Water¬ 
melons  about  00c.  each.  Native  aspara¬ 
gus  sells  well  up  to  $4  per  box,  Jersey,  $2 
per  dozen.  Southern  string  beans  about 
$1  per  basket ;  new  cabbage  $1  per  crate. 
California  celery  $1.50  per  dozen:  good 
cucumbers,  $3  per  box,  others  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  Lettuce  plenty  and  cheap,  25c.  to 
35c.  per  box  of  1^4  dozen  heads.  Toma¬ 
toes  plenty  from  various  sections.  South 
make  prices  easier,  $1  to  $2  per  crate. 
Native  hothouse  down  to  12 %c.  per  pound. 
Native  squash  2c.  per  pound ;  Sum¬ 
mer,  $1  per  basket;  Southern  marrow,  $3 
per  crate.  Old  rutabaga  turnips,  $2.50 
per  bag.  New  white  per  dozen  bunches, 
65c.  and  75c.  Old  beets.  $1  per  bushel, 
now,  60c.  per  dozen  bunches ;  new  carrots, 
75c.  per  dozen  bunches ;  parsnips,  $2  per 
box  ;  native  rhubarb,  50c.  per  box.  Green 
peas  from  Connecticut  about  $1.50  per 
basket.  _  Frosli  natives.  $2  and  $3  per  box. 
Old  onions  low  at  $1  per  bag:  Texas 
stock.  $1  to  $1.30  per  erdte.  Old  pota¬ 
toes  down  to  60  and  75c.  per  120  pound 
bag  or  two  bushels;  new  stock  from 
Southern  sections,  $2  to  $2.75  per  barrel. 
Sweets,  $5  per  crate  and  $3  per  basket. 

Live  poultry  a  little  slow,  hens  16c.  per 
pound,  broilers  about  22c.  per  pound ; 
dressed  stock  plenty  and  demand  slow; 
broilers  27c.,  others  18e.  and  20c:  storage 
turkeys,  15c.  and  16c.  per  pound. 

Veal  calves  plenty  and  demand  good : 
live  from  6  to  9c.  per  pound  ;  dressed.  11 
to  15c. ;  live  hogs  about  Sc.  per  pound ; 
dressed,  10c.  per  pound.  Beef  on  hoof, 
$4.75  to  $8.50  per  cwt. ;  supply  ample  for 
demand  at  present. 

Butter  holds  about  the  same.  27  to 
31c. ;  sales  are  slow  at  these  prices,  and 
storage  stocks  are  being  increaed  as  the 
result.  Some  opinions  are  that  a  drop 
will  come  soon.  Cheese  has  declined  and 
sales  are  now  made  at  14c.  to  16c.  per 
pound. 

Hay  about  holds  its  own,  best  $24  per 
ton.  other  grades  $22.  $20.  and  $18.  Best 
grades  corn,  85c. ;  cornmeal  from  poorer 
grades  of  corn,  $1.62  per  bag;  oats.  55c. 
to  58c.;  cottonseed  meal  per  ton.  $31.50; 
gluten,  $28;  linseed,  $34;  stock  feed. 
$31.50.  Horse  sales  slow  as  demand  is 
not  very  good,  partly  owing  to  business 
conditions  and  high  prices  asked  added  to 
high  cost  of  feed.  a.  e.  p. 


“Johnnie  !”  “Yes’m.”  “Why  are  you 
sitting  on  that  boy?”  “Why,  T — ”  “Did 
I  not  tel]  you  always  to  count  one  hun¬ 
dred  before  you  gave  way  to  passion  and 
struck  another  boy?”  “Yes’m.  and  I’m 
just  sitfin’  on  him  so  he’ll  be  here  when 
I’m  done  countin’  one  hundred.” — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

Wo  have  many  ablc-innUeil  yomiic  men,  both  with  ami  without 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  larms.  IT  you  need  a 
good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  wc  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Otir  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jew s. 

THE  JEWISH  AUimiLTI  KAb  SOCIETY 
17«  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying-  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
bo  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit- 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 

r„  5.afes*  Se®d,  rnd  Cursory  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


IREMENTS  determined;  charges 
RIS  T.  KILLE?' '.S^desborg:  ^f^mation'  «A  K- 

GAS  ENGINE,  Backus,  fifteen  horse,  fine  order- 

reasonable.  °-  T-  HAMILTON,  Huntington! 


Nnnn  rn1  ous  M,‘!ilohls  Clover  Honey,  10  ll> 
Demopolis;  Aia.eXPreS3  Prepaic1'  W'  »■  NULL. 

1  *1,11,1,^ LE— -Auburn  team  wagon,  front  wheel 

CAI{KYL.nWhltehonPsefiStJ..nN!°j:  httpne"-- 


RketsS°iTnRNoHliRqnIKiS7  5c'  ,h”  1,1  bas- 

sets,  in  .No.  J  Sanitary  Enamelled  Cans  in 

degree  syrup  with  pits  *1.25  per  d’ozen .Cwin,oJ? 

pus  St.oU,  I-  .  O.  B.  Waterloo.  N.  Y.  Cans- 

Alabama"'  If”*™”1  2,ointa  from  Mobile. 

PATO  TMO  ordered.  WEAVER  F’RI'iT 

Werloo!  N."Y  °ee8S0r  t0  S<>neea  Frait 


A  PRACTICAL  Ponltryman  is  open  for  engnge- 
ment:  experience  in  all  lines  of  poultry  work 

Rural" New- Yorker.GPCIM'able’  AddVyss  ,!<)X 


WANTED— A  Northern  New  York  State  farmer 
wnH-*'1' '  haying  0110  son  to  help  along  in  the 
voik  immediate  position  on  a  gentleman’s 
farm  in  the  Catskills;  must  be  sober,  industrious 
-dining;  reference  required.  BOX  127,  care 

ni!TrRD — Posi tiori  as  superintendent  or  work- 

„_lag  Af  •lan  0,1  gentleman’s  farm  liv  middlc- 

M  dRox  isaCav  chil(Jre":  best  of  references. 
.11.,  Box  183,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

BOR  K I N  G  FOR  EM  A  N  wants  position  ;li  fe  cv- 
j.  Perience;  best  references.  BOX  125.  care  r. 

V'^ZKn~eM,'!TU‘,}  “an  ns  working  farm  fore- 

man  wife  to  do  housework,  boarding  help; 
must  be  strictly  temperate,  energetic,  well  ex- 
porionood  in  all  branches  of  farming,  furnish 
fnnLtVerenS0S:  P*rn,anent  position  with  Oppo" 
RnfNa-Y ement  t0  rlght  ',:,rtios-  BOX 


WANTED— Married  man  as  farm  teamster,  tlior- 
onghly  proficient  in  handling  horses  or  mules 
and  farm  machines:  strictly  temperate  willin'-- 
and  energetic.  THEO.  A.  STANLEY,  New  Brit" 
ain.  Conn. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  experienced  with 
almost  all  utility  varieties  of  fowls  and  Pekin 
ducks  will  be  open  for  engagement  about  \u- 
gust  1;  will  accept  position  either  as  poultrv- 
man  or  manager  of  large  plant  where  results  are 
required;  excellent  references.  Address  Box 
124,  Rural  N.-Y.  ”w'v 


lor  LI. HYMAN  Wanted  at  once  on  commercial 
plant;  must  be  a  first-class  practical  man; 
one  that  lias  made  good  and  can  produce  re¬ 
sults;  send  references  and  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  JACOBS  EGG  FACTORY,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WANTED — By  man  and  wife  position  in  coun¬ 
try,  with  elderly  people,  man  to  make  him 
self  useful,  woman,  good’  housekeeper;  neat  a  d 
economical;  moderate  wages;  highest  referenc  > 
as  to  character,  etc.;  Americans.  Address 
“KNAPP,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FINEST  LOCATION  in  State  for  sale;  3  valua¬ 
ble  farms  in  State  of  Delware.  New  Castle 
County;  No.  1,  264  acres.  No.  2.  166  acres.  No. 
3.  101  acres.  For  other  information  address 

OWNER,  Selbyville,  Delaware,  Post  Box  36. 

WANTED— First-class  fa  rm  superintendency, 

covering  both  field  and  dairy  branches,  by  man 
of  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines;  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained; 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
etc.,  ready  for  bustling  work;  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SALE  OR  LEASE — Poultry  farm.  Long  Island, 
commuting  distance,  4  acres,  0  room  and’  bath. 
BOX  105,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 

THIliTY-TH  REE- ACRE  FA  RM— Wa ter  power, 
wheat,  corn,  and  sawmill;  one-third  cash:  de¬ 
sirable:  ask  for  particulars.  THOS.  H.  HARRIS, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 

This  is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
far  m  work,  its 
most  convenient 
and  efficient  in¬ 
stallation.  w  i  t  li 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles.  their  reme¬ 
dies.  and  bow  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
barrow  i 
vesting 
grading 
covei-ed : 
directi 

given  for  handling  the  tractor  on 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N. 
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HUMOROUS 


Lover  (passionately)  :  “Sir,  I  love  the 
very  ground  your  daughter  walks  on !” 
Father  (grimly)  ;  “No  doubt  you  do — 
it's  worth  $200  a  front  foot.” — Town 
Topics. 

“What  is  bread  chiefly  used  for. 
Thomas?”  asked  the  teacher  of  a  small 
pupil.  “Bread  is  chiefly  used  to  spread 
butter  and  jam  on,”  was  the  prompt  but 
unexpected  reply. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

“IVo  you  think  that  if  I  refuse  him  he 
will  do  something  desperate?”  “Nope; 
he’ll  probably  live  to  be  glad  of  it.” 
“Then  I  shall  marry  him,  the  brute!” — 
Houston  Post. 

. 

“My  man,  where  did  yoi  o  me  such 
an  expert  swimmer?”  “V  a  ady,  ’  re¬ 
sponded  our  hero,  modest  used  to 

be  a  traffic  cop  in  Venice-  lffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 

“I  am  going  to  give  ^  ey  another 
box  of  his  favorite  b^,  aof  cigars.” 
“Mow  do  you  know  o-,  lis  favorite 
brand?”  “Because  o.voiZ  ^  e  I  give  him 
a  box  of  them  he  acts01  <<  he  hated  to 
use  them  up.  lie  insists  on  saving  them 
for  company.” — Washington  Star. 

“Oh,  dear!  I  wish  I  could  live  at 
grandma’s  all  the  time,”  said  small  Fran¬ 
cesca  after  being  chastised  for  misbehav¬ 
ior.  “Why  so?”  asked  her  mother. 

“Cause.”  exclaimed  the  little  miss,  “I 
don’t  have  to  mind  a  word  she  says.” — • 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

“Wtjd  yez  luk  at  thot!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
O’Toole  in  just  indignation.  “  ‘Washin’ 
and  ironin’  done.’  Shure,  she  ain’t  wan 
bit  better  than  Oi  am.  Oi’ve  got  me 
washin’  and  ironin’  done,  too,  but  yez 

don’t  see  me  bangin’  out  no  shingles  brag- 
gin’  about  ut.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

“Is  that  dog  of  yours  intelligent?” 
“Yessuh,”  replied  Erastus  Pinkley.  “He 
kin  do  everything  but  talk,  an’  some¬ 
times  when  lie’s  been  out  late  wif  me  in 
de  evenin’  I’s  kind  o’  skeered  dat  he 
might  take  a  sudden  notion  to  do  dat.” — 
Washington  Star. 

“What  was  all  dem  gwines-on  at  yo’ 
residence  yiste’d’y  evenin’,  Brudder 
Mooch?  Sounded  like  a  fight  uh-twixt  a 
camp  rneetin’  and  a  catamount !”  “Dat? 
Aw.  shucks,  sail !  Dat  was  on’y  de 

gen’leman  fum  de  furniture  ’stallment 
st<>’  c’lectin’  his  easy  payments.” — Judge. 

“Larry,”  said  Mr.  Greene  to  a  good- 
natured  Irishman  at  work  on  a  new 
building,  “didn’t  you  tell  me  once  that 
you  had  a  brother  who  is  a  bishop?” 
“Yis,  sor,”  replied  Larry.  “And  you 
are  a  liod-carrier!”  said  Mr.  Greene. 
“Well,  the  good  things  of  this  life  are 
not  equally  divided,  are  they,  Larry?” 

“No,  sor,”  rejoined  the  Irishman,  should¬ 
ering  his  hod  and  starting  up  tin-  ladder. 
“Indade,  they  is  not,  sor.  Poor  fellow! 
lie  couldn’t  do  this  to  save  his  loife, 
sor!” — E  v  e  r  y  bod  y  ’  s. 

He  was  very  fond  of  playing  jokes  oil 
lils  wife,  and  this  time  he  thought  he  had 
got  a  winner.  “My  dear,”  he  said,  as 
they  sat  at  supper,  “I  just  heard  such  a 
sad  story  of  a  young  girl  today.  They 
thought  she  was  going  blind,  and  so  a 

surgeon  operated  on  her,  and  found - ” 

“Yes?”  gasped  his  wife  breathlessly. 
“That  she’d  got  a  young  man  in  her 
eye!”  ended  the  husband,  with  a  chuckle. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then 
the  lady  remarked  slowly:  “Well,  it 
would  all  depend  on  what  sort  of  a  man 
it  was.  Some  of  them  she  could  have 
seen  through  easily  enough !” — Boston 
Post. 


EIGHT  CYLINDER 


$1350 


40-45 

P  HORSE  POWER. 

man's  car  in  beauty,  silence  and  flexibility, 
rmer’s  car  in  power,  strength  and  dependability. 


pulses  per  revolution;  a  Six-Cylinder,  three;  while  the 
“Eight ’’has  four.  This  almost  “turbine”  flow  of  power 
means,  in  the  King  Eight,  traveling  from  a  creeping  mile 
and  a  fraction  to  a  racing  50  without  gear-changing,  and  the 
ability  to  gather  speed  u p  to  30  miles  an  hour  in  20  seconds. 
Such  flexibility  naturally  reduces  vibration  to  nearly  nil, 
which  in  turn  results  in  silence  and  longevity  and  adds  to 
riding  comfort. 

This  Eight  will  give  better  than  15  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  over  800  miles  to  the  same  measure  of  motor  oil.  The  famous 
King  Cantilever  Springs  contribute  their  large  part  to  the  car’s 
easy-riding  qualities,  and  its  complete  equipment  includes  a  Ward 
Leonard  electric  starting  and  lighting  system  and  an  engine- 
driven  tire  pump. 

There’s  a  King  dealer  in  your  locality. 

Write  for  his  address  and  the  new  Eight  catalog 


The  King  Eight  Cylinder  was  announced  October  26,  1914. 

It  is  the  pioneer  popular -priced  Eight,  and  its  success 
has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  builders. 

Hundreds  of  King  Eights,  all  over  America,  are  daily 
teaching  motorists  what  they  should  now  expect  from  an 
automobile.  In  England  alone,  90  King  Eights  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating,  and  South  Africa,  Australia,  Spain, 

Russia,  Sweden,  Venezuela,  Holland,  Cuba,  and  many 
other  foreign  countries  have  purchased,  then  praised,  this 
wonderful  car.  These  export  successes  are  the  strongest 
proof  of  King  Eight  efficiency,  as  no  “service”  can  be 
given  and  purchases  are  made  only  after  the  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation. 

The  reasons  for  Eight-Cylinder  superiority  are  easily 
understood.  A  Four-Cylinder  engine  has  two  power  im- 

Two  body  styles — One  Chassis — Touring  Car  and  Roadster 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1300-1324  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


1  Man+1  HUBER  =  6  Men+12  Horses 

Save  time  and  money  and  solve  your  help  problem  by 
i—a'  plowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  hauling  and  operating 
your  farm  machinery  with  a  20-40 

cHUBER“tractor^ 

Uses  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  for  fuel.  Simple,  light,  powerful  and 
economical.  One  man  control.  Suitable  for  every  purpose  on  the 
moderate  sized  farm,  and  for  road  work.  Smaller  and  larger 
models  for  farms  of  different  sizes.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  HUBER  MFC.  COMPANY  746  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 


Equipped  with  either  Steel  Wheels  or 
Wood  Wheels.  Handiest  tool  you  will  have 
on  your  farm.  You’ll  not  hitch  to  your  high- 
wheeled  wagon  any  more  to  do  work  around 
the  farm.  With  a  good  farm  truck  you're 
always  ready  for  business.  Free  Catalog;. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEELCO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Don’t  buy  any  of  the  abovo  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  price*.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terras.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Doauar  Folic  D -» 


Built  low- 
wide  tires  prevent  rutting; 

— light  draft— save  work  and  repairs.  Write  for 
free  catalog  of  steel  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Split  Hickory  Vehicles  at  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 

Get  These  Two  170 1717 
Great  OOOKS  F  IYI-jIL 


Read  the  story  of  the  greatest  vehicle 
offer  ever  made.  There  is  more  real 
buggy  and  harness  information  in 
these  big  books  than  you  could  get 
in  50  stores. 

Over  150  vehicle  styles.  200  illus¬ 
trations.  Real  facts  that  will 
make  you  a  shrewder,  better 
buyer,  no  matter  whether  we  get 
your  order  or  not. 


Get  r 

0/  Profit 

MyD 

/0  Offer 

30  Days’  Road  Test  Free 

Two  Years*  Guarantee 

The  books  tells  you  of  this— how  you  can 
try  out  any  buggy  on  your  own  roads  and 
find  out  just  what  it  is  before  you  buy. 


My  Biggest  Year 

work  out  my  5  per  cent  Profit  Plan  that  splits 
prices  down  to  the  heart. 

Send  In  Your  Name 
To  Phelps 

Give  your  address.  That’s 
all  you  need  to  do.  The  first 
m  ail  will  bring  you  the  2  big, 
beautiful  books  postpaid. 

Do  this  while  it  is  fresh  in 
your  mind.  Address 

£1.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  226  Columbus,  O. 
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Some  Common  Potato  Diseases. 


To  be  Seen  at  Blooming  Time. 


Unsuspected  troubles. — Few  farmers 

realize  what  there  is  to  be  seen  in  their  potato 
field,  if  they  examine  the  plants  carefully,  while 
they  are  in  blossom.  The  field  may  look  green, 
thrifty  and  free  from  disease,  yet,  if  the  plant  path¬ 
ologist  from  the  State  Experiment  Station  should 
walk  through  our  fields  with  us,  he  would  probably 
show  us  at  least  half  a  dozen  diseases  within  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain 
the  symptoms  of  a  few  of  the  common  diseases  and 


that  some  of  the  plants,  while  they  have  a  good 
color,  will  have  undersized  leaves,  somewhat 
crinkled  and  closely  clustered  upon  the  branches. 
Later  in  the  season  the  plants  may  again  produce 
normal-sized  leaves  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
The  grower  may  easily  imagine  that  the  plant  is 
growing  out  of  the  disease;  however,  the  yield  will 
surely  be  small.  Upon  looking  below  the  foliage, 
little  green  swellings  may  be  observed  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  These  swellings  may  be  the  size  of 
peas,  or  in  some  cases  as  large  as  strawberries.  These 
swellings  are  actually  aerial  potatoes.  Many  more 
real  potatoes  may  lie  found  near  the  surface  of  the 


This  disease  frequently  comes  on  so  gradually  and 
inconspicuously  that  the  farmer  may  think  his  crop 
is  getting  ripe  in  the  natural  way.  However,  the 
yield  is  seriously  affected  by  this  disease,  because  it 
cuts  short  the  growing  season  just  when  the  tubers 
should  be  gaining  size  rapidly.  Early  blight  is  effi¬ 
ciently  held  in  control  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux. 

POISON  INJURY. — The  poisons,  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  kill  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  frequently 
burn  and  destroy  the  leaves.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  burning  so  often  caused  by  the  use  of  Paris 
green.  The  fungus  of  early  blight  develops  very 
fast  in  the  leaf  tissue  injured  by  spray.  Also,  even 


World’s  Record  Holstein,  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue;  28,403.7  Pounds  Milk,  1,176.47  Butterfat.  Fig.  331. 


teach  the  farmer  to  pick  them  out  in  his  own  field 


ami  eventually  avoid  having  the  diseases. 

BLACK-LEG.— Upon  going  to  the  field  the  first 
thing  that  might  attract  attention  is  an  undersized, 
pale  colored  plant  with  the  leaves  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  curl  upward.  Upon  pulling  up  this  plant 
it  may  be  found  that  the  main  root  has  turned  black 
and  may  be  partly  decayed.  This  disease  is  com¬ 


monly  known  as  “black-leg”  and  is  very  prevalei 
tins  season.  If  potatoes  have  developed  on  such 
plant.,  they  may  be  found  to  have  a  decayed  cent 
due  to  the  disease.  It  is  claimed  that  this  disea: 
does  not  persist  in  the  soil  in  Northern  States,  bi 
is  carried  over  in  the  seed.  Treating  the  seed  befoi 
planting  with  formaldehyde  or  corrosive  subliina 
IS  quite  effective  against  the  disease. 

ABNORMAL  GROWTH.— Another  thing  tin 
will  perhaps  be  noticed  when  looking  carefully 


ground,  closely  clustered  round  the  stem.  These 
diseased  tubers  show  white  spots,  which  are  masses 
of  the  disease  itself.  The  spots  turn  black  in  stor¬ 
age  and  infect  the  next  year’s  crop  if  used  for  seed. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  more  effective  against  this 
disease  than  formaldehyde,  yet  neither  is  thorough¬ 
ly  effective. 

EARLY  BLIGHT. — Along  the  sandier  and  lighter 
ridges  of  the  potato  field,  the  first  grayish  brown 
spots  of  the  early  blight  may  lie  noticed  upon  the 
leaves.  At  first  these  spots  may  be  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  these  brittle,  irregularly 
circular  spots  contain  one  delicate  little  circular 
marking  within  another,  we  have  the  characteristic 
feature  of  this  early  blight  disease.  These  grayish 
brown  spots  slowly  but  surely  increase  in  size  and 
number,  causing  the  entire  plant  to  defoliate  within 
three  or  four  weeks,  leaving  the  stems  still  green. 


though  the  foliage  may  not  be  destroyed  outright 
or  visibly  by  the  poison,  the  texture  of  the  leaves 
may  be  injured  enough  to  induce  or  permit  the  early 
appearance  and  development  of  the  early  blight. 
Arsenate  of  lead  is  less  apt  to  burn,  and  sticks  to 
the  foliage  better,  but  it  works  slower  than  Paris 
green.  Therefore,  in  cases  of  many  bugs,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  use  the  quicker  acting  material.  If 
Paris  green  must  be  used,  mix  with  it  equal  parts 
of  air-slaked  lime,  as  this  material  will  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning. 

SUNSCALD. — Sometimes,  dead  blackened  leaves 
are  found  in  fields,  which  have  never  received  a 
drop  of  injurious  spray  material.  This  trouble  is 
frequently  caused  by  extreme  hot  sun,  especially  fol¬ 
lowing  a  few  cloudy  days  or  a  shower  at  mid-day. 
If  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  becomes  low,  the 
roots  cannot  furnish  enough  water  properly  to  sup- 
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ply  the  leaves,  when  the  heat  strikes.  Therefore,  a 
good  supply  of  organic  material  and  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  will  so  conserve  moisture  as  to  help  prevent 
leaf  burn. 

SCAB. — There  are  several  other  diseases  present 
in  too  many  fields  at  blossom  time,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  seal),  which  is  easily  held  down 
by  soaking  the  seed  in  formaldehyde  solution,  avoid¬ 
ing  turnip  and  beets  in  the  rotation  and  by  avoiding 
the  presence  of  lime  or  alkaline  soils.  Plowing  in 
green  cover  crops  not  only  directly  benefits  the 
growth  of  the  potato  crop,  but  counteracts  the 
scab-inducing  effect  of  alkaline  soils  upon  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  disease  commonly  known  as  wilt  is 
easily  prevented  by  discarding  at  seed  cutting  time 
all  potatoes,  which  show  black  markings  just  under 
the  peel,  especially  at  the  stem  end  of  the  tuber. 
The  presence  of  flea  beetles  and  potato  beetles  weak¬ 
ens  the  plants  and  makes  easy  the  entrance  of  the 
diseases.  The  potato  growers  who  are  making 
money,  do  not  hesitate  to  spray  frequently  with  a 
combined  insecticide  and  fungicide. 

POWDERY  SCAB.— When  we  think  of  all  the 
different  diseases  to  which  the  potato  is  subject,  we 
are  apt  to  wonder  how  in  the  world  the  crop  can 
grow  at  all.  Most  of  these  diseases  have  come  into 
the  potato  industry  within  the  last  generation.  Re¬ 
cently  there  was  accidentally  introduced  into  Canada, 
from  Europe,  a  very  destructive  disease  known  as 
powdery  scab.  It  is  against  the  spread  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  fighting  so  hard  lately.  There  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  seed  treatment  known  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Land  once  infected  cannot  produce  potatoes 
for  several  years. 

VIGOR  IN  SEED.— During  the  present  season 
there  have  generally  been  more  diseased  plants  in 
Northern-grown  seed  than  in  home-grown  seed. 
Northern-grown  seed  has  for  several  years  been 
acknowledged  to  be  a  quicker  and  more  vigorous 
starter  than  home-grown  seed.  The  vigorous  start 
ultimately  produced  the  earlier  and  larger  crops. 
Many  farmers  and  State  experiment  stations  have 
endeavored  -to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
germinating  vigor  in  the  Central  and  Southern- 
grown  seed.  They  have  found  that  it  is  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  vigor  of  the  ripe  potato  to  lie  in  the  soil 
a  long  period  before  digging  time.  Late-planted 
potatoes  produce  a  young  vigorous  crop.  Frost  kills 
the  vines  and  the  potatoes  are  hardly  ripe  when 
dug.  They  have  lost  no  vigor  and  will  produce  a 
heavy  crop,  if  used  the  next  year  as  seed.  It  Is 
an  economic  and  efficient  practice  for  a  potato 
grower  to  plant  a  small  patch  of  old  potatoes  in 
July,  from  which  to  grow  the  seed  for  his  next 
year’s  crop.  The  introduction  of  new  diseases  from 
Northern  sections  will  be  avoided.  The  grower  can 
then  go  through  his  seed  patch  and  rogue  out  any 
plant  he  finds  stunted,  yellow,  small-leaved,  brown¬ 
stemmed  or  off  type.  This  small  patch  should  be  dug 
with  a  fork,  then  any  hill  that  does  not  show  a  suit¬ 
able  proficiency  may  be  discarded.  Also,  any  pota¬ 
toes  showing  signs  of  scab,  rot,  discoloration  or 
white  spots  which  afterwards  turn  black  may  be  re¬ 
jected.  Thus,  he  will  be  able  to  avoid  much  disease 
infection,  will  have  seed  true  to  name  and  type,  will 
be  more  reasonably  sure  of  a  large  crop  and  will 
save  buying  his  seed  potatoes  the  next  Spring,  when 
money  may  be  scarce.  R.  w.  de  baun. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


Soy  Beans  in  New  Jersey. 

HE  cultivation  of  Soy  beans  is  evidently  in¬ 
creasing  all  through  our  eastern  country.  As 
people  come  to  understand  this  crop  better,  they  find 
they  are  able  to  make  good  use  of  it,  and  more  and 
more  of  these  beans  will  be  planted.  The  picture 
at  Fig.  332  shows  a  crop  of  these  beans  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  plants  are  just  getting  ready  to  shake 
themselves  and  make  a  good  showing  in  the  field. 
They  are  drilled  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  much 
like  other  varieties  of  beans,  and  are  well  cultivated. 
We  have  grown  the  Soys  more  or  less  for  a  few 
years,  usually  in  the  later  part  of  the  season.  1  hey 
are  rather  a  disappointing  crop  to  the  beginner,  as 
they  do  not  make  anything  like  the  showing  which 
the  seedsmen’s  pictures  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
If  the  farmer  stays  by  them,  however,  and  gives 
them  fair  culture,  and  reasonable  fertilizing,  they 
get  busy  sooner  or  later,  and  often  make  a  surpris¬ 
ing  growth.  The  pods  and  vines  are  rather  hard  to 
cure  as  we  find  them  in  a  damp  season,  but  when 
they  can  be  cured  properly  the  stock  will  eat  them 
freely  and  become  very  fond  of  them.  The  first 
time  we  cured  these  beans  our  people  felt  that  the 
fodder  was  so  coarse  and  rough-looking  that  the 
stock  would  not  care  for  it.  They  offered  them  to 
the  horses  with  some  misgiving,  but  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  after  nosing  the  feed  over  for  a  short  time 
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the  horses  ate  the  vine  greedily,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  trouble  in  getting  either  cattle  or  horses 
to  eat  this  kind  of  fodder.  Many  farmers  believe 
in  mixing  Soy  beans  in  with  the  corn,  but  so  far 
as  we  can  learn  the  best  advice  is  to  put  the  corn 
into  the  silo  by  itself  and  dry  bean  vines  to  be  fed 
with  the  silage.  It  is  better  wherever  possible  to 
run  the  vines  through  a  fodder  cutter  and  chop 
or  crush  them  up  where  they  are  to  be  fed  with 
the  silage.  Where  the  Soy  beans  are  growing  in 
drills  as  is  shown  in  the  picture  we  find  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  that  we  can  seed  a  cover  crop  among 
the  beans  just  as  we  do  with  corn.  We  are  also 
able  to  seed  the  Soy  beans  as  a  second  crop  after 
early  peas  or  a  crop  of  rye  which  is  cut  for  fodder 
or  even  after  peas  and  oats.  The  Soy  beans  seem 
to  leave  the  ground  in  very  fine  condition  for  seed¬ 
ing  to  rye  or  wheat  or  other  small  grain,  and  where 
Soy  beans  can  be  plowed  under  as  a  cover  crop  they 
certainly  leave  a  record  behind  them  in  the  soil. 


More  About  Hay-Loaders. 

TWO  pictures  this  week  show  hay  loaders  at 
work.  One  has  horsepower  with  a  good  team 
of  horses  to  keep  up  the  motion  and  pull  the  load 
forward.  In  the  other  a  small  auto  truck  is  shown 
hitched  to  the  front  of  the  wagon  and  hauling  the 
load  with  the  loader  behind.  We  are  frequently 
told  of  cases  where  these  small  trucks  or  the  regu¬ 
lar  motor  cars  are  taken  into  the  field  and  attached 
as  shown  in  the  picture  or  even  hitched  to  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine.  It  some  cases  they  are  really  said  to 
do  very  fair  work.  With  the  ordinary  car  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  experiments  are  something  of 
a  failure.  The  ordinary  car  is  not  built  for  this 
kind  of  work.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  use  a 
family  carriage  for  hauling  a  load  of  hay  as  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  car  built  for  carrying  passengers  will 
prove  a  success  on  heavy  farm  work.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  made  successfully  by  some  of  our 
people,  but  as  a  rule  the  best  experts  we  can  find 
advise  against  the  use  of  cars  for  anything  except 
carrying  passengers  and  light  loads.  Some  enthu¬ 
siastic  people  are  apt  to  claim  more  for  farm  imple¬ 
ments  than  they  should,  and  we  think  it  is  best 
to  be  rather  conservative  in  advising  the  use  of  a 
tool  or  a  car  outside  of  the  line  for  which  it  was 
specially  made. 


The  Fat  Test  For  Condensery  Milk. 

Wholesale  Milk  Prices  for  Summer  of  1915. 

OW  RETURNS. — The  Summer  prices  for  milk 
are  certainly  very  low,  three  cents  or  less  per 
quart.  We  cannot  expect  the  milk  dealer  to  pay 
any  more  for  milk  than  he  has  to.  It  is  then  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  will  sell  milk  for  these  figures 
that  makes  the  price  so  low.  In  the  first  place  the 
price  averages  10  to  15  cents  less  per  hundred 
pounds  for  milk  testing  3.8%  or  better,  than  last 
year,  and  secondly,  the  milk  is  paid  for  according 
to  the  amount  of  butterfat  it  contains,  so  that  low- 
testing  milk  does  not  bring  the  price  of  skim-milk; 
even,  when  it  is  used  as  a  poultry  food. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  CREAM-SELLING.— The  rem¬ 
edy  must  consist  in  the  farmer  disposing  of  his 
product  in  another  form,  as  for  example,  sweet 
cream,  the  possibilities  of  which  trade  are  enormous. 
It  is  really  absurd  for  a  man  to  sell  3.8%  milk  for 
three  cents  per  quart  or  less.  It  is  true  that  the 
making  of  sweet  cream  involves  a  little  more  labor 
than  putting  milk  in  40-quart  cans,  cooling  it,  and 
then  placing  it  by  the  roadside  for  the  collector. 
This  latter  method  is  the  most  simple  of  all  methods 
of  disposing  of  a  dairy  product.  It  requires  no 
thought  and  very  little  skill,  and  as  a  rule  gives 
the  farmer  but  little  satisfaction.  I  hear  you  say, 
“It.  is  expensive  to  buy  a  separator,  it  is  a  lot  of 
bother  to  separate  the  milk,  and  besides  I  have 
Holstein  cows:  they  are  no  good  for  producing 
cream.”  When  it  is  found  that  selling  wholesale 
milk  is  unprofitable  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  with 
an  attitude  like  the  above*;  that  is,  to  throw  it 
overboard  and  try  selling  your  product  in  another 
form.  If  your  cows  give  such  low-testing  milk  that 
they  are  no  good  for  producing  cream,  they  are 
certainly  no  good  for  the  wholesale  milk  business. 
The  day  is  gone  when  the  farmer  can  sell  water 
for  milk. 

DISSATISFACTION  WITH  RESULTS.— It  seems 
that  many  of  the  dairymen  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  first  month’s  result  of  selling  milk  to  Bordens 
on  the  fat  test.  Many  of  them,  particularly  those 
who  keep  Holstein  cattle,  feel  that  the  fat  test  is 
not  entirely  fair  for  such  milk,  especially  when 
supplying  the  condenseries.  They  feel  some  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  solids  not  fat.  The  question 
arises:  Is  there  any  fairer  test  than  the  Babcock  for 
estimating  such  milk?  Does  the  fat  test  give  a  fair 
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idea  of  the  proportion  of  “other  solids?”  Before 
discussing  this  matter,  let  us  examine  the  new 
standard  for  condensed  milk  which  went  into  effect 
March  0,  1915.  It  is  as  follows: 

FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  158.— Condensed 
milk,  evaporated  milk,  concentrated  milk.  The 
joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  of  the 
American  Association  of  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Of¬ 
ficials,  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  ou  November  20.  1914,  adopted  the  following 
definition  and  standard  for  condensed  milk,  evapor¬ 
ated  milk,  concentrated  milk:  “Condensed  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  concentrated  milk,  is  the  product  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  water  from  the  whole,  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  se¬ 
cretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of  one  or 
more  •healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  ker>t,  exclud¬ 
ing  that  obtained  within  15  days  before  and  10  days 
after  calving,  and  contains,  all  tolerances  being  al¬ 
lowed  for,  not  less  than  twenty-five  and  five-tenths 
per  cent.  (25.5%)  of  total  solids  and  not  less  than 
seven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.  (7.8%)  of  milk 
fat.  The  foregoing  definition  is  adopted  as  a  guide 
for  the  officials  of  this  department  in  enforcing  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  131  is  revoked.” 

WHAT  THIS  MEANS. — It  will  be  noted  that 
condensed  milk  must  contain  25.5%  total  milk  solids 
and  7.8%  fat.  This  is  equivalent  to  17.7%  solids 
not  fat.  It  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  condense ry 
to  pay  for  milk  on  a  butterfat  basis.  Milk  rich  in 
fat  is  also  rich  in  solids  and  yields  more  condensed 
milk  than  milk  poor  in  fat.  To  pay  by  the  hundred¬ 
weight  regardless  of  quality  is  a  practice  which 
discriminates  in  favor  of  breeds  of  low-testing  milk 
against  breeds  of  high-testing  milk.  Bulletin  134 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  “The  Estimation  of  Total 
Solids  in  Milk  by  the  Use  of  Formulas”  by  Shaw 
and  Eckles,  contains  the  specific  gravity  per  cent, 
of  fat  and  total  solids  of  430  samples  of  milk  testing 
from  2.5%  to  G.5%.  By  examining  these  figures  it 
can  be  easily  seen  that  the  per  cent,  of  fat  is  an 
indication  of  other  solids  in  the  milk.  Thirty  of 
these  samples  selected  at  random  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

Solids  not  f.-it  in  Solids  not  fat  in  Solids  not  fat  in 
10  samples  of  milk  11)  samples  of  milk  lOsamplesof  milk 
testiiiK  5  to  G%  testing  4  to  a%  testing  3  to  4°b 


9.32 

9.48 

8.75 

9.4S 

9.10 

8.73 

9.29 

9.17 

8.91 

9.04 

8.97 

8.89 

9.55 

9.39 

8.78 

9.36 

8.64 

8.74 

9.12 

9.18 

8.77 

9.54 

9.73 

8.94 

9.61 

8.72 

9.00 

9.90 

8.70 

8.64 

94.21 

91.08 

88.15 

Avg.  9.42 

Avg.  9.10S 

Avg.  8.81 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  sample  of 
evaporated  milk  taken  from  a  large  list  published  in 
Prof.  Hunziker’s  book,  “Condensed  Milk  and  Milk 
Powder.” 

f.ac- 

Solids  Water  Fat  Curd  tose  Ash  Total 

20.2  73.80  8.07  7.54  9.10  1.47  100.15 

Of  the  list  of  analyses  given,  the  above  comes 

nearest  to  the  standard  in  solids  and  fat  content. 
It  is  about  as  near  the  line  as  one  could  get  and 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

Evaporated  milk  is  commonly  evaporated  two  to 
2.4  of  milk  to  one  of  evaporated  milk.  This  brings 
up  this  problem,  How  many  pounds  of  three,  four 
and  five  per  cent,  milk  would  be  required  to  make 
100  pounds  evaporated  milk  containing  8.07%  fat? 
Practically  no  fat  is  lost  in  the  evaporating  pro¬ 
cess.  With  the  fat  as  the  limiting  factor: 

8.07  divided  by  .03  equals  269  pounds  milk  required 
for  100  pounds,  evaporated. 

8.07  divided  by  .04  equals  201  pounds  milk  required 
for  100  pounds  evaporated. 

8.07  divided  by  .05  equals  161  pounds  milk  required 
for  100  pounds  evaporated. 

With  the  solids  as  the  limiting  factor: 

Average  per  cent.,  total  solids  in  3%  milk  11. 

Average  per  cent.,  total  solids  in  4%  milk  13. 

Average  per  cent.,  total  solids  in  5%  milk  14. 

26.2  divided  by  11  equals  238  pounds  3%  milk  re¬ 

quired  for  100  pounds  evaporated. 

26.2  divided  by  13  equals  201  pounds  4%  milk  re¬ 
quired  for  100  pounds  evaporated. 

26.2  divided  by  14  equals  187  pounds  5%  milk  re¬ 
quired  for  100  pounds  evaporated. 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  low-testing  milk 
the  fat  is  the  limiting  factor,  and  that  in  order  to 
produce  evaporated  milk  up  to  the  standard  in  fat, 
either  more  pounds  of  this  thin  milk  must  be  used 
per  100  pounds  of  evaporated  milk  or  the  milk  must 
be  standardized  with  richer  milk.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  condenseries  get  very  much  of  the  richer 
grades  of  milk,  but  when  they  do,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  they  can  use  it  to  better  advantage  than 
the  low-testing  milk,  and  therefore,  they  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  paying  more  for  it.  n.  f.  judkins. 
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Advice  to  Farm  Buyers. 

Will  you  tell  what  you  can  on  the  purchase  of  a 
small  farm?  What  papers  are  necessary?  What 
should  one  he  most  careful  about  in  buying  a  place? 
How  would  you  figure  expenses  of  paying  for  a  farm 
valued  at  say  $1,500,  $500  of  which  is  paid  in  cash  and 
$1,000  mortgage  on  the  place?  I  am  working  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  wish  to  pay  for  the  farm,  in  case  of  purchase, 
before  going  on  it,  and  having  had  no  experience  would 
be  glad  to  know  anything  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me. 
The  above  need  not  take  into  consideration  anything 
in  the  way  of  receipts  from  the  place,  just  expenses. 

p.  s.  o. 

O  person  should  ever  think  of  purchasing  a 
farm  without  first  making  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  for  himself  when  the  ground  is  bare,  so 
that  an  examination  can  easily  be 
made.  Several  examinations  during 
Summer,  so  that  the  land  may  be  seen 
in  different  conditions  of  drought  and 
excessive  moisture,  may  he  profitably 
made.  The  amount  of  tillable  land  in 
the  farm  should  be  determined  by 
measuring  carefully.  Do  not  accept 
estimates  of  the  owner.  Attention 
should  be  paid  as  to  whether  this  land 
is  stony,  so  that  plowing  is  made  dif¬ 
ficult,  whether  it  is  hilly,  so  that  many 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  could  not  he 
worked  to  advantage,  and  to  whether 
it  is  broken  up  into  small  fields  by 
open  ditches  or  other  obstacles  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  work  the  land  to 
advantage.  These  obstacles,  of  course, 
may  be  overcome  by  removing  stones, 
laying  tile  in  the  ditches,  etc.,  but  the 
cost  of  doing  this  should  he  taken  into 
consideration.  The  texture  of  the  soil 
should  be  studied  iu  reference  to  its 
suitableness  for  the  purpose  desired. 

A  heavy  clay  soil  may  he  suited  to  the 
growing  of  grass  and  grain,  but  would 
not  be  at  all  suited  to  the  growing  of 
potatoes,  small  fruits  and  garden 
crops. 

Tf  live  stock  farming  is  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  amount  of  land  which  can 
be  devoted  to  pasturage  should  he 
taken  into  consideration,  together  with 
the  abundance  of  feed  produced  during 
the  pasture  reason,  if  the  land  is  too 
rough  to  be  broken  up  and  re-seeded, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  East¬ 
ern  pastures.  The  amount  of  wood¬ 
land  should  also  he  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  with  a  view  of  a  future  sup¬ 
ply  of  firewood  for  the  family  and  lum¬ 
ber  for  repairing  buildings  and  build¬ 
ing  new  ones  which  may  he  needed. 

'  "  e  condition  of  the  buildings  should 
be  noted  as  to  whether  foundations, 
sills,  etc.,  are  in  good  condition,  as  to 
whether  the  roofs  are  in  good  repair 
or  whether  they  will  soon  need  recov¬ 
ering,  and  as  to  whether  buildings  are 
suitable  and  adequate  for  needs  of  the 
family  and  the  farm  business. 

The  water  supply  on  the  farm  is 
something  to  be  reckoned  with  and  it 
should  be  ascertained  if  the  supply  is 
abundant  during  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  is  good  and  pure,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  disease 
to  the  family  or  the  live  stock. 

While  a  personal  examination  will 
reveal  to  the  experienced  buyer  many 
of  these  things,  yet  even  he,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  inexperienced  buyer,  will 
do  well  to  go  quietly  and  alone  to  visit 
some  of  the  neighboring  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  advice  regarding 
these  points.  A  few  hours  spent  with 
the  good  substantial  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  will  bring  out  many 
points  regarding  the  farm  in  question 
which  would  require  some  years  of 
experience  to  ascertain. 

While  the  above  mentioned  factors 
have  to  do  with  the  ability  of  the 
farm  to  produce  crops  another  and 
very  important  factor  is  that  of  the  farmer’s  ability 
to  market  the  products  raised.  In  this  connection 
the  nearness  of  the  farm  to  the  railroad  station,  the 
creamery,  etc.,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  condition  of  the  highways  should  be  noted  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  getting  the  pro¬ 
duct  to  market.  If  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
the  community  are  engaged  in  the  kind  of  farming 
which  the  buyer  desires  to  practice,  and  have 
worked  out  a  cooperative  plan  of  marketing  their 
produce,  the  farm  will  have  greater  value  than  a 
similar  one  located  in  a  community  where  the  buy¬ 
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er  will  have  to  be  a  pioneer  in  his  chosen  form  of 
agricultural  enterprise. . 

The  prospective  purchaser  will  do  well  to  visit 
the  local  banker,  because  bankers  usually  have  a 
very  fair  and  conservative  idea  of  the  value  of  farm 
property  in  the  territory  which  they  serve.  Hank¬ 
ers  are  also  interested  in  having  the  farms  in  their 
community  fall  into  the  hands  of  good  respectable 
people  who  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
land.  If  the  purchaser  needs  to  borrow  money  he 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  banker  for  a  loan.  The  amount  which  a  banker 
can  loan  on  a  farm  is  usually  limited  by  the  laws  of 


the  State.  Bankers  usually  consider  a  farm  mort¬ 
gage  as  a  very  desirable  security  and  a  person  who 
has  a  good  moral  character,  a  reputation  for  meet¬ 
ing  his  bills  promptly  and  who  can  show  a  good 
purpose  for  using  the  money  would  probably  have 
no  trouble  in  borrowing  00%  of  the  value  of  the 
farm.  The  interest  may  vary  in  different  States 
under  different  conditions  but  will  probably  be  G%. 
Payments  should  be  made  promptly,  because  only  in 
this  way  can  a  farmer  or  any  other  person  gain  a 
reputation  which  will  enable  him  to  secure  credit 
necessary  for  doing  business.  A  poor  man  of  whom 


it  can  he  said  “his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond”  will 
he  able  to  do  business  easily  where  a  rich  man  of 
whom  the  opposite  is  true  will  be  hampered. 

After  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  farm  meets 
the  necessary  requirements  and  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  price,  as  determined  by  land  values 
in  the  community,  the  purchaser  should  he  very 
careful  to  see  that  he  obtains  a  proper  title.  The 
seller  should  be  required  to  furnish  an  abstract  of 
title  and  a  full  warranty  deed.  The  purchaser 
should  employ  a  reputable  lawyer  to  represent  him 
in  the  transaction,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  regarding  the  title  or  the  deed.  The  deed 
should  be  properly  recorded  at  once 
after  being  executed.  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  spent  in  making  sure  of  these 
points  may  save  many  dollars  and 
much  trouble  later. 

In  summary  I  would  say  to  all  in¬ 
experienced  persons  who  are  intending 
to  purchase  farms,  take  plenty  of  time, 
do  not  heed  the  real  estate  agent  who 
tries  to  hurry  you  for  fear  you  will 
lose  a  great  bargain,  get  all  the  ad¬ 
vice  you  can  from  the  local  banker 
and  local  farmers  and  use  your  own 
common  sense  and  judgment,  because 
a  wise  purchase  may  determine  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  the  enterprise  upon  which  you  have 
set  your  heart.  e.  s.  brigiiam. 

Vermont. 


Killing  Quack  Grass  by 
Cultivation. 

HACK  grass  is  so  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  generally  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  known  as  the  (ienesee  Valley,  that 
the  loss  in  dollars  to  cultivated  crops, 
especially  beans,  is  necessarily  heavy. 
In  pastures  it  is  of  some  value  if  fed 
early  and  often,  and  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  if  cut  early  quack  grass  makes 
good  feeding  hay,  although  for  haling 
for  market,  it  does  not  grade  at  all 
with  Timothy,  so  taking  it  all  around, 
we  would  be  much  better  off  without 
it.  It  seems  strange  that  so  many  up- 
to-date  farmers  will  go  on  year  after 
year  fighting  a  losing  battle  with  this 
pest.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  as 
a  boy  and  later,  I  have  helped  dig  and 
rake  off  and  burn  quack  roots  only  to 
see  a  better  and  more  thrifty  crop 
come  back  the  next  year.  A  heavy 
quack  grass  sod  returned  to  the  same 
soil  in  the  form  of  humus  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult  or  costly  operation  according  to 
my  experience;  in  fact  I  have  found 
it  to  be  the  least  difficult  to  extermin¬ 
ate  of  all  the  bothersome  weeds  we 
have. 

Let  us  sit  down  and  reason  together 
in  regard  to  this.  First,  it  has  a  shal¬ 
low  horizontal  root  system  that  keeps 
the  mass  of  root  growth  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  plowed  deep,  it  comes  back; 
then  each  point  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  new  plant,  and  the  more  the  roots 
are  cut  up  with  cultivator  and  spring- 
tooth  harrow  the  more  new  and  vig¬ 
orous  plants  there  are.  It  makes  its 
strongest  growth  during  the  cool  damp 
weather  of  Spring  and  early  Summer. 
A  field  Fall-plowed  or  early  Spring- 
plowed  gives  the  grass,  I  care  not  ho\y 
much  the  soil  may  be  worked,  the  best 
possible  opportunity  to  send  up  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth  before  the  planted  crop, 
whatever  it  may  be,  has  a  chance  at 
all  to  germinate,  form  a  root  system, 
make  a  growth  and  contend  with  the 
enemy  which  is  already  strongly  en¬ 
trenched.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sod  is  plowed  over  a  fair  depth,  say 
seven  inches,  near  the  time  to  plant  the 
crop,  a  good  green  crop  is  turned  un¬ 
der  to  enrich  the  land,  and  before  the  quack  has  had 
time  to  recover  from  this  smother  and  surprise,  the 
crop  of  beans,  for  instance,  has  an  even  chance  with 
the  quack,  for  the  cultivators  can  soon  get  busy.  I 
think  corn  is  better  for  the  first  crop  on  quack  sod, 
the  first  year,  but  I  have  often  planted  beans  in 
such  cases. 

After  the  crop  is  harvested,  say  in  November,  if 
this  land  is  plowed  over  shallow,  the  roots  beipg  at 
their  season  of  rest  are  in  a  weakened  condition, 
and  the  exposure  to  the  Winter’s  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  kills  most  of  them  and  reduces  the  vitality  iu 


Soy  Beans  in  New  Jersey.  Fig.  332. 


Hay-loading  with  Gasoline  Tractor.  Fig.  333. 
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Hay-loading  by  Horse  Power.  Fig.  334. 
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tie  remainder.  Again,  when  this  land  is 
plowed  the  following  Spring  to  the  depth 
of  eight  inches,  these  weakened  roots  are 
in  no  condition  to  make  strong  growth,  as 
under  former  conditions,  and  the  crop  of 
corn  this  season  holds  the  whip  now, "and 
comes  out  ahead.  Thorough  use  of  the 
cultivator  this  season  with  a  little  use  of 
the  hoe,  finishes  the  quack  for  good  and 
all.  The  tough  and  obnoxious  sod  has 
been  turned  back  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  fertilizer,  or  at  least  plant  food ;  the 
Spring  and  Fall  plowing  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  planted  crops  by  the  double 
mellowing  given  the  soil,  and  best  of  all 
“we  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  ours.” 

New  York.  n.  E.  cox. 


The  Value  of  an  Apple  Tree. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  value  of  an  apple 
tree  each  year  for  the  first  25  years,  and 
what  you  judge  by?  J.  i\  c. 

New  Albany,  Pa. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  following  as  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  value  of  a  tree  : 

“A  tree  that  has  been  set  less  than  one 
year  is  worth  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and 
said  tree  or  trees  increase  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  one  dollar  a  year  there¬ 
after.” 

It  would  vary  somewhat  with  the  va¬ 
riety  and  location.  Of  course,  a  good  tree 
within  five  miles  of  a  local  market  ought 
to  be  worth  more  than  an  equally  good 
tree  100  miles  away.  The  value  would 
depend  upon  the  variety,  the  location,  the 
kind  of  soil  and  culture  and  the  shape 
and  condition  of  the  tree.  The  man  back 
of  the  tree  ought  to  count.  Some  men 
would  make  a  25-year-old  tree  pay  $10  or 
more  per  year.  A  careless  or  inefficient 
man  might  take  the  same  tree  and  fail  to 
get  $5  out  of  it.  There  could  be  no  stan¬ 
dard  of  value  or  grade  about  such  a  tree 
as  there  is  for  an  apple. 

Blackberry  Rust. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  black¬ 
berries?  They  begin  to  sicken  just  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  a  red  film  covering 
all  the  tops,  leaving  the  shoots  as  red  as 
fire.  What  shall  I  do  to  stop  it? 

New  York.  F.  K. 

These  plants  are  suffering  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  red  rust.  Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  will  aid  to  some  extent  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  if  applied 
promptly  at  the  very  first  indication  of 
its  appearance,  but  when  it  has  made 
some  progress  spraying  will  be  of  very 
little  if  any  benefit,  especially  if  the 
spores  of  the  disease  have  advanced  to 
near  the  stage  of  ripening.  Your  only  re¬ 
course  then  is  promptly  to  dig  all  plants 
out  that  show  infection  and  burn  them, 
root  and  branch,  being  careful  not  to  scat¬ 
ter  any  of  the  powder  on  healthy  plants. 
If  the  infected  plants  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  patch  until  the  rust  spores 
ripen  the  wind  may  scatter  it  to  all  ad¬ 
jacent  plants,  thus  inoculating  every 
plant  in  the  field,  in  which  event  all  will 
have  to  be  destroyed. 

Sowing  Tree  Seeds. 

I  would  like  to  start  a  small  nursery, 
partly  as  an  experiment,  for  I  know  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  about  the  work.  IIow  are 
birch  and  sweet  gum  trees  propagated? 
If  from  seeds  tell  me  how  the  seeds  are 
stored  and  planted.  J.  s.  m. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

1.  Seeds  of  the  sweet  gum  and  birch 
should  be  sown  soon  as  ripe  or  else  strat¬ 
ified  in  sand  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  may  be  sown  in  beds  previous¬ 
ly  prepared  for  them,  in  rows  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  scattering  the  seeds  rather 
sparingly  in  the  rows,  and  covering  about 
one-half  inch  deep.  Stratification  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
seeds  are  ripe.  The  smaller  tree  seeds 
are  as  a  rule  placed  in  their  layers  in 
boxes  of  medium  size  or  rather  of  con¬ 
venient  size  to  handle,  alternating  with 
an  inch  or  so  of  clean  sand,  or  they  may 
be  mixed  through  the  sand,  but  if  the  seeds 
are  small  they  will  be  difficult  to  separ¬ 
ate  from  the  sand  at  planting  time,  un¬ 
less  the  sand  has  been  run  through  a  fine- 
meshed  sieve  before  using,  in  which  case 
the  separating  of  seed  from  the  sand  may 
be  easily  accomplished,  if  the  mixture  is 
spread  thinly  on  canvas  and  placed  where 
the  air  can  take  up  the  moisture  to  some 
extent.  Usually  an  hour  or  two  thus  ex¬ 
posed  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  sand 
in  good  condition  for  screening.  Some¬ 
times  the  sand  is  sown  with  the  seeds,  but 
when  this  is  done  the  distribution  of  the 
seeds  is  often  very  uneven. 

2.  When  these  boxes  of  seeds  are  filled 
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or  ready  for  disposition,  they  may  be 
buried  in  a  well-drained  sandy  soil,  slop¬ 
ing  ground  preferred.  The  boxes  should 
be  placed  in  a  trench  about  18  inches  deep 
covered  with  one  thickness  of  boards  and 
filled  in  with  earth.  The  object  of  deep 
burying  is  to  keep  them  moist,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  sprouting.  Some  growers  allow 
the  seeds  of  forest  trees  to  remain  in 
stratification  until  the  second  Spring.  All 
good  seeds  will  then  germinate,  the  first 
season  after  sowing.  The  young  seedlings 
should  be  planted  in  nursery  rows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  K. 


Oil-mixed  Concrete. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounces  that  after  a  long  test  it  has 
found  that  an  oil-mixed  concrete  is  su¬ 
perior  for  what  it  calls  damp-proof  con¬ 
struction.  It  seems  that  by  mixing  min¬ 
eral  oil  with  the  cement  and  sand  we 
have  what  amounts  to  a  waterproof  con¬ 
crete.  It  does  not  appear  to  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  mortar  particularly.  The 
concrete  mixed  with  oil  takes  about  twice 
as  long  to  set  hard.  The  use  of  this 
oil  does  not  make  (he  concrete  impervious 
to  water  under  heavy  pressure,  but  t 
does  make  it  practically  non-absorbent. 
This  oil-mixed  concrete  ought  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  making  walls  and 
floors  of  basement,  water  troughs,  cis¬ 
terns  or  silos.  About  5%  of  oil  does  the 
work.  A  bag  of  cement  weighs  94 
pounds,  and  therefore  4  7-10  pounds  of 
oil,  or  about  2%  quarts  for  each  bag  of 
cement  should  be  used.  The  sand  and 
cement  are  first  mixed  with  the  proper 
amount  of  water,  into  a  soft  mortar. 
The  oil  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
mass  mixed  up  until  it  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  through  the  mixture.  The 
mixing  will  take  about  twice  as  long  as 
where  the  oil  is  not  used.  Great  care 
must  be  used  in  making  the  mixing  in 
order  to  have  the  oil  thoroughly  distrib¬ 
uted.  Those  who  want  to  study  the 
matter  fully  should  read  Bulletin  No. 
220  from  the  Agricultural  Department. 
This  bulletin  is  entitled  “Oil-Mixed  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Concrete.” 


Making  Syrup  from  Apples. 

Even  before  apples  have  reached  much 
size  on  the  tree  our  readers  have  begun 
to  ask  about  the  plan  for  making  apple 
syrup.  This  material  was  described  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  Fall, 
and  was  rather  too  late  to  be  of  full  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  chemists  have  learned  how  to 
make  a  good  table  syrup  from  apple 
juice.  A  patent  for  doing  this  work  has 
been  applied  for,  and  this  patent  will  be 
given  to  the  public  service.  One  gallon 
of  the  syrup  is  made  from  seven  gallons 
of  ordinary  cider.  It  is  described  as  a 
clear  ruby  or  amber-colored  syrup,  about 
as  thick  as  cane  or  maple  syrup.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  distinct  fruity  aroma,  and 
a  special  flavor  of  its  own,  much  like 
the  syrupy  substance  which  comes  from 
a  baked  apple.  It  can  be  used  like  other 
syrup  for  griddle  cakes,  household  cook¬ 
ery  or  flavoring.  Briefly  stated  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  as  follows : 

The  raw  cider  is  treated  with  pure 
milk  of  lime  until  nearly  all  the  natural 
malic  acids  are  neutralized.  The  cider 
is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered 
through  a  filter  press.  The  liquid  re¬ 
sulting  is  then  evaporated  just  as  other 
syrup  juices  are  handled.  After  it  cools 
and  stands  for  a  time  the  lime  and  acids 
form  small  crystals.  After  these  are 
formed  the  syrup  is  refiltered,  which  re¬ 
moves  these  crystals  and  leaves  a  syrup 
very  much  like  ordinary  cane  syrup. 
Probably  apparatus  will  be  devised  so 
that  this  work  can  be  done  in  household 
operations.  When  this  happens  there 
will  be  a  new  and  excellent  by-product 
from  the  apple  orchard.  Many  growers 
do  not  like  to  sell  cider  as  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  against  it,  but  if  this 
cider  can  be  turned  into  a  good  syrup 
there  should  be  a  demand  for  the  latter, 
and  a  profitable  business  developed  from 
it. 


Destroying  Mustard. 

We  have  a  piece  of  ground  containing 
about  two  acres,  sown  to  oats,  which  is 
badly  infested  with  mustard.  We  are 
planning  to  cut  oats  green  for  hay  and 
sow  to  buckwheat.  What  do  you  say? 

Wallkill,  N.  Y.  E.  n.  s. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
this  mustard,  all  based  on  the  proposi¬ 


tion  of  preventing  it  from  seeding.  The 
ground  where  it  grows  may  be  plowed 
and  planted  to  some  hoed  crop  like  corn 
or  potatoes.  Then  (his  must  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  with  every  mustard  plant, 
destroyed  as  fast  as  it  gets  above  ground. 
This  plan  thoroughly  carried  out,  the  field 
can  later  be  put  back  into  grass  or  grain, 
so  that  there  will  be  few  if  any  mustard 
plants  to  be  found.  If  a  few  of  them 
grow  after  they  are  worked  they  can  be 
easily  pulled  out  and  destroyed. 

Another  way  is  to  cut  these  oats  very 
early  before  the  mustard  forms  seed. 
Cure  the  oats  for  hay  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Handled  in  this  way  you  will  get  a 
lighter  crop  of  hay  but  seeding  of  the 
mustard  will  be  prevented.  Still  another 
way  is  to  spray  the  oat  field  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  wate'\ 
This  solution  will  not  hurt  the  oats  but 
it  will  blight  or  destroy  the  young  mus¬ 
tard  plants,  if  put  on  when  they  are 
young  and  tender.  It  is  probably  too 
late  now  to  work  this  spraying  remedy 
in  your  field.  Still  another  way  is  to 
harvest  the  oats,  then  plow  the  ground 
promptly,  feed  it  well  and  make  a  very 
heavy  seeding  to.  buckwheat.  This  quick 
rank-growing  crop  will  smother  out  weeds 
and  destroy  most  of  them. 


A  Government  Fishing  Outfit. 

Some  of  these  people  who  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  hysterics  whenever  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  about  the  Government 
help  in  the  food  proposition,  ought  to 
take  a  trip  to  Australia  and  see  how 
things  are  done  there.  As  an  instance 
of  the  way  the  government  helps,  it  is 
reported  by  Consul  Downes  of  Sydney 
that  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales  is  going  into  the  business  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  people  with  fresh  fish.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  this  fish  by  the 
Australian  people.  The  government  will 
vessels  in  England  and 
deep-sea  fishing,  much 
the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
will  be  taken  from  the 
to  a  central  government 
they  will  be  distributed 


buy  three  large 
utilize  them  for 
as  it  is  done  off 
land.  This  fish 
sea  and  brought 
depot  from  which 


to  other  local  depots  in  the  various  large 
towns  and  cities.  From  these  the  fish 
will  be  distributed  to  dealers,  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants,  or  sold  directly  to  the  people. 
Many  municipalities  are  preparing  to 
open  retail  agencies  for  the  sale  of  this 
government  fish,  and  public  institutions, 
including  hospitals,  will  be  provided  from 
these  government  supplies.  The  fish  will 
be  cleaned  and  ready  for  cooking  when 
delivered,  and  the  offal  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Government  into  oil  and 
fish  meal  for  fertilizer.  The  time  has  not 
come  in  this  country  yet  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  take  charge  of  such  schemes 
for  providing  food.  This  Australian  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  probably  not  go  into  the 
business  of  farming  or  the  production  of 
grain  or  fruit  for  the  people,  but  the 
ocean  being  a  public  storehouse  will  be 
utilized  in  this  way  by  the  State  to  help 
feed  the  people. 


Having  difficulty,  in  securin.tr  the  necessary  supply  for 
our  fall  and  spring  requirements,  through  the  usual 
channels,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  farmers  or  dealers 
who  may  have  large  or  small  left  over  lots  of  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash,  top  market  prices,  paying 
spot  cash.  State  quantity  and  price  asked. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  136  Water  St., 
New  York  City,  MnniifHClnrors  of  Oroxton  prepared  poultry 
manure,  other  complete  fertilizers,  and  dealers  in  fertilizer 
chemicals.  Crude  poultry  manure  bought. 

AIFAIFA  CLOVERS,  VETCH,  PEAS,  BEANS 
-***-1*  /iLil  and  Other  Crops — Get  a  BIG  YIELD— Inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM 

Cheapest  in  the  world,  guaranteed  perfect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  Standard  Nitrogerm  Company 

Glen  Ridge.  N.  J.,  Dept.  11 

FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Catalog 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO.,  Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Fall 
Planting 


Brushy  Fences. — Your  recent  in¬ 
quirer  has  a  large  contract  if  he  eradi¬ 
cates  brush  from  his  stone  fences.  If  he 
has  sheep  and  will  cut  off  the  high 
branches  so  they  can  pick  off  every  leaf, 
a  few  years  will  do.  Next  to  this  is  cut¬ 
ting  and  burning  tin*  brush  on  the  roots 
hut  trash  near  the  wall  will  be  hard  to 
punish.  Fire,  next  to  sheep  is  the  best 
cleanser  and  purifier  on  a  farm,  hut 
it  cannot  be  used  along  rail  or  paling 
fences.  It  does  the  work  along  wire 
ones,  and  destroys  both  vermin  and  trash. 
It  will  burn  any  rotten  posts,  but  make 
the  others  last  longer.  Fire  in  August 
or  September  is  severe  on  brush  or  trees 
that  are  not  wanted.  We  got  a  place 
with  a  lot  of  some  kind  of  thorn  trees  in 
the  fields.  They  had  stickers  three  to 
four  inches  long  and  the  wood  was  worth¬ 
less.  Other  men  who  had  them  said  they 
couldn’t  be  killed,  that  if  they  were  cut 
they  would  sprout  up  worse  than  ever, 
but  we  had  a  nice  little  fire  of  old  rails 
at  their  stumps,  one  Autumn  day,  which 
dropped  their  thorns  the  next  year  and 
themselves,  rotten  a  few  years  later. 

Ohio.  w.  w.  R. 


Every  reader  of  this  paper  who 
is  planning  to  set  out  an  orch¬ 
ard  next  fall  should  write  for 
our  big  general  catalog.  Or, 
better  yet,  come  and  see  us. 
We  extend  a  cordial  invitation.  Your  hotel  bill  will 
be  paid  by  us.  You'll  be  particularly  interested  in  our  '‘Test 
Peach  Orchard"  containing  over  too  kinds— the  delight  of  all 
our  visitors.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready.  Plant  Harrison  s 
trues — they  succeed.  Grown  in  deep  rich  soil  on  the  Maryland 
peninsula;  vigorous  healthy,  heavy-rooted.  We  sell  only  the 
trees  we  grOM — you’re  protected.  Millions  of  guaranteed  true- 
to-naine  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  2500  acres 
~oneofthe  world’s  largest  nurseries.  Write  today  for  catalog. 


J.Q.HARRISON.B  fiONS 

Box  14 


PROPRIETORS 

Berlin,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  Tor  August  and  Fall  planting. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L,.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  SnP?r 

1  .(MM).  $8.50  per  10.1100 ;  TOMATO.  SAYKF.T  POTATO.  $1.50 
per  1 .000:  (ALT.1H.0\VKK,  PEITIdlS,  HOO  PLANTS,  $2.50 
per  1.000.  Sr n M  for  list.  J.  f,  SCHMIPT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CODCAI  C— CAULIFLOWER  AND 
rV/IT  OttLt.  CELERY  PLANTS,  40c. 
100:300.  $1.  Postpaid,  $2  per  1.000.  Cabbage,  $1  per 
1.000.  List  Free.  W.  S.  Ford  &  Son,  Hartly,  Del. 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  Plants 

55c.  per  hundred,  by  mail,  postpaid.  Leading  varie¬ 
ties.  I.oav  thousand  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  I..  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

CW  IP  IP  T'  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
s5  ’’  *-*  1  treated  for  full,  quick  germination, 

/-s*  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

LxlvtJ  V  12 K  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants  m:  ostBcai 

L’oolspring,  Delaware. 


per  . 

JOHN  M. 


PERKY 


sale  Celery  Plants  and  Late  Cabbage  Plants 

Danish  Boll  Head,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  at  $1  per  1,000.  or  85  cts. 
per  1,000  in  lots  of  5,000:  DAVID  ROOWAY,  Hartly,  Dol. 

C'  A  MV  A  C  w*-igons.  hay  stacks,  waterproof 
V  i\\J  duck,  etc.  Canvas  bugs  for  nil  pur¬ 
poses  at  low  cost.  10-oz.  wagon  cover, 
7HiXl2-ft., $3.50;  10x14,  $5.00,  prepaid.  Write  forpriee*. 
State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions 
or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


FARM  TOOL  AND  KNIFE  SETS 

Cocobolo  Handle,  3%  in.  long;  brass 
lining  and  rivets;  German  silver  holster; 
set  contains  one  Knife,  3%  in.  blade ; 
one  Chisel,  3l,4  in.;  large  Screw  Driver, 
3 Yu  in.,  and  small  Screw  Driver,  2%  in.; 
double  and  single  Cut  File,  in. ;  one 
Saw,  3%  in.,  and  one  Combination 
Scratch  Awl,  Punch  or  Reamer;  all 
made  from  best  Tool  Steel.  One  tool 
can  be  immediately  substituted  for  an¬ 
other — and  each  tool  is  firmly  set  in  the 
handle.  Each  kit  is  enclosed  in  strong 
Russet  Leather  Pouch,  which  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  carried  in  pocket.  Every  farm  home 
should  have  one  of  these  sets. 

The  Rural  New-Yerker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


H \Vil<tnn  Strawberries 


g  Are  as  large  as  small  oranges.  This  and  the  three  other  Van  Fleet  hybrid  l| 
H  strawberries  are  marvels  in  size,  beauty  and  productiveness,  with  the  true  ^ 
H  wild  strawberry  flavor.  They  cover  the  whole  season,  from  earliest  till  latest.  §| 

|  LOVETT’S  POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  | 

|§j  Planted  in  summer  or  autumn,  produce  a  crop  of  berries  the  following  June.  My  booklet  on  Pot  Grown 

—  Strawberries  tells  all  about  them  ;  how  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  cultivate.  It  shows  the  “Edmund  == 
=  Wilson”  in  natural  size  and  color,  and  accurately  describes  with  truthful  illustrations  the  Van  Fleet  = 

—  hybrids  and  a  score  of  other  choice  varieties,  including  the  best  Everbearing  Strawberries.  IT’S  FREE.  " 
If  you  would  have  bigger  and  better  strawberries  than  you  have  ever  had  before,  plant  Van  Fleet  Hybrids.  — ^ 

■ —  a  Strawberry  Specialist  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.  | 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Chickens  and  Potato  Beetles. 

Is  it  not  generally  understood  that 
chickens  will  not  eat  potato  bugs?  I  have 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  potatoes,  and 
they  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  bug  on  them.  I  have  500 
White  Leghorn  chicks  running  in  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  I  think  they  must  keep  them 
clear  of  bugs,  and  they  also  keep  out  the 
grass.  w.  G.  it. 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Personally  we  have  never  known  hens 
to  eat  the  potato  beetles.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  reports  from  readers  to 
the  effect  that  ducks  and  geese  will  eat 
these  insects.  We  have  also  been  told 
that  toads  devour  them.  We  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  penning  a  healthy  toad 
into  a  small  box  with  a  large  number  of 
bugs,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  this 
prisoner  to  eat  his  dinner,  although  he 
must  have  been  hungry.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  own  ducks,  as  we  have  not  been 
able  to  induce  them  to  eat  the  beetles.  It 
is  said  that  quail  will  sometimes  eat  these 
insects.  At  several  times  we  have  kept 
large  flocks  of  poultry  running  in  the  po¬ 
tato  field,  but  have  never  noticed  that 
they  have  eaten  the  beetles.  We  think, 
however,  that  they  will  sometimes  pick 
off  and  eat  the  yellow  egg  clusters  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaf  and  it  may  be  that 
in  this  way  they  keep  down  the  crop  of 
beetles.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
experience  and  can  give  cases  where  poul¬ 
try  have  eaten  the  beetles  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them 


Rotting  Meadow  Hay  for  Manure. 

I  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  low  mea¬ 
dow  hay  which  I  use  for  bedding,  but  as 
it  is  almost  time  to  cut  again  I  want  to 
turn  it  into  manure  for  my  two,  two-acre 
asparagus  beds.  I  suggested  to  my  man 
to  plow  a  deep  furrow  between  the  rows, 
put  in  the  bog  hay  and  cover  it  from 
each  side  with  a  one-horse  plow.  Near 
the  stack  I  have  a  muck  hole.  I  low 
would  it  do  to  make  a  layer  of  hay  and 
a  layer  of  muck  and  a  layer  of  lime,  then 
more  hay,  muck  and  lime  until  it  is 
used  up?  Then  if  I  keep  it  wet  will  it 
rot  quickly?  E.  F.  ir. 

New  York. 

The  plan  of  burying  this  dry  hay  in 
furrows  as  you  suggest  will  not  be  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  light  sandy  soil  the  hay 
will  not  rot  readily  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  and  left  in  this  way  it  will  absorb 
moisture  which  ought  to  go  to  the  as¬ 
paragus.  The  warm  air  working  down 
through  the  soil  would  take  this  moisture 
away,  so  that  in  the  end  the  soil  would 
he  worse  off  than  it  was  before  you  put 
the  hay  into  it.  This  would  work  on 
about  the  same  principle  as  plowing  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  crop  of  mature  rye,  as  some 
farmers  do,  and  leaving  it  loose  in  the 
soil.  A  much  better  way  would  be  to 
follow  the  plan  you  suggest  of  rotting 
down  this  coarse  hay  in  the  swamp 
muck.  Use  a  fair  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  when  piling  in  the  hay  and  see  that 
the  entire  pile  is  kept  constantly  covered 
by  the  muck.  This  will  prevent  the  loss 
of  too  much  ammonia,  and  if  the  pile 
is  kept  moist  as  it  should  be,  it  will  de¬ 
cay  freely  and  make  a  good  dressing  for 
the  asparagus. 


Cement  for  Posts. 

How  is  cement  mixed  to  make  cement 
post  ?  We  have  reinforced  wire  for  the 
post.  Which  is  the  better,  gravel  or 
sand?  g.  j. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

The  following  directions  for  making 
fence  posts  are  given  by  one  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  cement:  Use  one  part 
of  cement,  two  parts  clean,  coarse,  sand 
and  four  parts  of  broken  stone  or  gravel. 
Fill  the  bottom  of  the  form  with  con¬ 
crete  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  upon  this 
immediately  place  two  pieces  of  ^4-inch 
round  iron  rods,  or  No.  6  wire,  one  inch 
in  from  each  side,  and  running  the  full 
length  of  the  posts;  then  quickly  fill  the 
form  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top  with 
concrete,  tamping  it  slightly  to  drive  out 
any  air  bubbles,  and  place  two  more 
wires  as  before.  Complete  the  filling  of 
the  form,  spading  the  faces  of  the  post 
next  to  the  form  boards  to  leave  a  smooth 
surface,  and  lightly  troweling  the  top 
surface.  The  end  boards  and  those  be¬ 
tween  the  posts  must  not  be  removed 
until  the  concrete  is  hard  and  the  posts 
should  not  be  handled  for  at  least  ten 
days.  They  should  be  left  three  or  four 


weeks,  at  least,  before  using,  and,  during 
this  time,  should  be  kept  damp  by  sprink¬ 
ling.  These  directions  are  given  for  the 
use  of  a  multiple  wooden  form,  but 
would  doubtless  apply  to  the  one  which 
you  have  equally  well.  m.  b.  d. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC.  —  Eight  persons  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  and  from  12  to 
14  were  injured,  in  a  head-on  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  Blue  Mountain  special  and  a 
local  train  on  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  .Tune  24. 
The  trains,  which  were  going  at  high 
speed,  met  on  a  bridge  spanning  a  deep 
ravine  between  Ilighfield  and  Thurmont. 
A  misunderstanding  of  orders  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  cause. 

Charged  with  conspiracy  to  incite  a  re¬ 
bellion  against  a  friendly  country.  Gen¬ 
eral  Victoriano  Huerta,  ex-President  of 
Mexico,  and  General  Pascual  Orozco  were 
taken  from  a  train  at  Newman.  New 
Mexico,  June  27,  by  Federal  officials  and 
placed  in  the  charge  of  army  officers  from 
Fort  Bliss.  Both  were  later  released. 
Huerta  under  a  $15,000  bond  and  Orozco 
under  bail  of  $7,500.  General  Huerta’s 
arrest  was  made  near  Newman,  New 
Mexico,  20  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  as  the 
train  crossed  the  Texas  border  at  that 
point.  It  was  made  on  information  that 
General  Huerta  was  going  to  start  a  new 
revolution,  which,  it  is  claimed,  lias  been 
fomenting  on  the  border  for  a  month.  The 
State  Department  was  informed  that 
more  than  20.000  foreigners,  including 
many  Americans,  were  penned  up  in  the 
capital  as  Zapatistas  and  Carranzistas 
fight  for  possession.  Not  only  are  the 
Americans  in  peril  from  bullets  and  shells, 
but  also  from  famine  and  disease.  The 
city  is  paralyzed,  banks  and  stores  closed. 

Charging  the  larceny  of  public  records 
and  books  and  destroying  records  to  in¬ 
volve  others,  the  Grand  Jury  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  .Tune  20.  returned  indict¬ 
ments  against  Finance  Commissioner 
Lyle  Andrews,  Comptroller  Miles  Burns 
and  J.  B.  West,  assistant  city  treasurer. 
West  is  speeding  toward  Australia,  but 
Andrews  and  Burns  gave  bond  to  answer 
in  the  Criminal  Court. 

The  Connecticut  Aero  Company  has  re¬ 
ceived  orders  under  contract  from  the 
l  nited  States  Government  for  three  big 
dirigible  balloons  of  the  Zeppelin  type. 

A  slide  in  the  Culebra  cut  has  filled  in 
the  canal  at  that  point  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  impossible  the  passage  of  the 
steamship  Kroonland,  which  left  San 
Francisco  on  June  10  for  New  York. 
Ships  drawing  23  feet  were  able  to  pass 
through  June  28  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  channel  would  be  cleared  in  two  days. 
There  was  an  earthouake  June  28  at  Epi¬ 
centre,  on  Panama  Bay.  No  damage  was 
caused. 

Robert  S.  Davis,  who  said  he  was  a 
former  pupil  in  the  Bible  class  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Easton  College,  was  arraigned  June  29 
before  Magistrate  Nash  in  the  Adams 
street  court,  Brooklyn,  on  a  charge  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  mail  business  without  having 
filed  a  certificate  with  the  county  clerk. 
He  was  held  in  $300  bail  for  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  The  charge  grew  out  of 
an  advertisement  which  Davis  inserted  in 
a  morning  newspaper  for  stenographers 
and  typists  at  a  salary  of  $0  to  $7,  invit¬ 
ing  applicants  to  call  at  his  home.  Ilis 
conversation  and  actions  caused  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  girls  who  answered  the  ad¬ 
vertisement 

Announcement  was  made  June  29  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  under 
an  international  agreement  of  the  mari¬ 
time  nations  at  a  convention  in  London 
in  1914  the  United  States  is  maintaining 
a  patrol  of  the  Grand  Banks  near  the 
transatlantic  steamship  lanes  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  icebergs  and  ice  floes  and  for 
warning  vessel!  of  such  dangers.  The 
coast  guard  cutters  Seneca  and  Miami 
are  assigned  to  this  work.  The  former 
vessel  carries  four  scientific  men  to  make 
special  investigations  connected  with  or 
growing  out  of  the  patrol. 

David  Essaeson,  head  of  the  Kalos 
Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  Avas  senten  *ed  by  Judge  Gor¬ 
don  Russell  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Now  York  June  29  to  one  year 
in  Atlanta  penitentiary  and  fined  $200 
for  defrauding  men  and  women  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  who  Avishod  to  increase  their 
income  by  making  the  Kalos  photographic 
medallions  at  home.  Essaeson  is  said  to 
have  made  more  than  $500,000  through 
his  scheme  of  giving  applicants  lessons  in 
the  art  of  medallion  making  and  selling 
them  outfits  at  fancy  prices  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  Kalos  company 
would  yay  50  cents  for  every  medallion 
that  they  made  successfully.  According 
to  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  trial  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
Kalos  company  in  this  respect,  for  very 
few  of  the  applicants  ever  sold  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  company.  The  mails  were 
used  freely  in  the  operation  of  the  scheme, 
which  brought  it  Avithiu  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  third  annual  poultry  convention, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  ex¬ 
tension  service,  will  be  held  at  Amherst, 
Mass..  July  21-23,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association, 


Inc.,  co-operating  with  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Charles 
L.  Wilder,  President,  Lancaster,  Mass., 
presiding. 


—  1  *"  -■  1 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Fourth  annual  Summer  School,  under 
auspices  of  Washington  State  College, 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  June  21-July  30. 

International  Viticulture  Congress, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francis¬ 
co.  July  12-13. 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  annual 
convention.  Hot  Springs,  Ya..  July  13-14. 

National  Negro  Farmers’  Congress, 
San  Francisco,  July  14-17. 

I  bird  annual  poultry  convention  Mas¬ 
sachusetts’  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  July  21-23. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Atlanta,  Ga„  July  23-24. 

California  State  Fruit  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention,  Leland  Stanford  University,  July 
20-.  >0. 

West  Coast  Potato  Association,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  July  30. 

.  *  alifornia  State  Bee  Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  5-7. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Aug.  9-10. 

Highland  Horse  anil  Colt  SIioav,  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14. 

American  Rose  Society,  San  Francisco 
Aug.  17-19. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  San 
1  ranclsco.  Aug.  17-20. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
shoAV,  Newport,  It.  I.,  August  18,  19 
1915. 

.  Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  .T„  August  18. 

American  Bornological  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Cal..  Aug.  23-25. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N 
Y..  Aug.  23-27. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J..  Sept.  27-Oct.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
Deuver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec,  2-4. 

reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  show,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  January  3-8,  1916. 


A  certain  teacher  who  is  fond  of  put¬ 
ting  his  class  through  natural  history 
examinations,  is  often  surprised  by 
their  mental  agility.  He  recently  asked 
them  to  tell  him.  “What  animal  is  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  least  nourishment?” 
“The  moth,”  one  of  them  shouted  con¬ 
fidently.  “It  eats  nothing  but  holes.” — 
Lippineott’s. 


Waterproofed 

Standard  Sprays 


Paris  Green  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 

Costs  no  more  waterproofed ;  and 
goes  farther.  One  spraying  usually 
sufficient  for  an  entire  season.  Not 
washed  off  by  rain. 

Made  according  to  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  formulas  regulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
As  already  supplied  to  agricultural 
departments  and  experimental  sta¬ 
tions,  to  which  inquirers  may  refer. 

Furnished  in  Dry  Powdered  Form 
or  in  W ater  Paste. 

Inquire  of  Your  Dealer 

International  Color  &  Chemical  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


[11 _ _ 

4  Different  Sizes  and  Types 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em- 

-  body  every  point  of 

construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 

PB CP  Make  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 

THEE  DESCRIPTIVE  literature,  etc. 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

15 1  Chicago  Avenue , Hammond,  Indiana 


r  You  tret  it  without  argument  under^. 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  ai> 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron-Not  Steel 

Our  Bond  protects  you.  Lifetime 
jservico.  low  cost. 

toda  II  far  Free  Raoflny  Catalan. 

|  no  ii  I  ho  make  Corn  Cribn,  Stork  Tanks,  Wiro 
Fonco#.  Crlb&Tnnk,  or  Fon«e  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  1G  MIDDIJKTOWN,  OHIO 


amepi  can~ 


Because  demand  far  exceeds  supply,  man  craftily  splits  each  cowhide 
into  several  sheets.  But — there  can  be  only  one  sheet  of  grain  leather. 
I  he  rest  are  merely  “splits” — coated  and  grained  to  look  like  the 
genuine  article,  and  sold  as  “genuine  leather,”  but  they  do  not  wear 
like  hand  or  machine  buffed  leather.  Right  here  enters 


The  Ideal 
Upholstery 
Material 


Guaranteed 
Superior  to 
Coated  Splits 


REG.  U.  S 

Fabrikoid  looks  and  feels  like  the  best 
leather.  It  is  water,  dust  and  grease 
proof — guaranteed  for  one  year  against 
cracking  or  peeling.  And  back  of  this 
guarantee  is  the  century  old  Du  Pont 
reputation  for  integrity  of  purpose, 
superiority  of  product  and  financial 
responsibility . 

Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid  is  upholstering 
a  third  of  1915  autos.  Two  years’  use 


PAT.  OFF. 

on  one  quarter  million  cars  has  proved 
its  merits. 

Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid  for  furni¬ 
ture  upholstery  and  home-made  furnish¬ 
ings  is  beautiful  and  wears  better  than 

most  leathers.  Sold  by  the  yard  by  leading  upholstery 
dealers  and  department  stores  in  all  popular  colors, 
grains  and  finishes. 

Fabrikoid  Rayntite  is  an  automobile  top  material 
guaranteed  not  to  leak  for  one  year.  Made  in  single 
or  double  texture. 


Write  for  free  samples  and  booklet 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Office,  Toronto 


“One,”  says  Nature 
“Three,”  says  Cunning 
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General  Farm  Topics 
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Cover  Crop  in  Ccn. 

I  have  about  lVi  acre,  generally  loam, 
which  five  or  six  years  ago  was  planted 
to  corn  and  left  to  grow  up  as  it  would 
after  the  corn  was  taken  off.  It  is  in  an 
old  orchard,  but  few  trees  remaining. 
Last  year  I  sawed  oats  and  Canada  peas, 
which  I  cut  for  hay,  then  sowed  buck¬ 
wheat  and  plowed  under  in  September 
and  sowed  rye,  which  I  plowed  under 
this  Spring  and  have  planted  corn.  I 
put  on  1,000  pounds  ground  limestone 
and  covered  the  piece  thinly  with  hen 
manure.  The  soil  is  light  and  sour.  The 
corn  is  looking  very  well  now.  What 
will  be  the  best  cover  cron  1  can  use, 
sowing  at  last  cultivation  of  corn?  Will 
probably  plant  corn  on  tlr  piece  next 
season.  a.  c.  L. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  l. 

Rye  should  usually  be  made  the 
foundation  foi  :cvc7  crops  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  rye  is  sure  to  crow,  am.  veil 
should  the  other  seeds  be  killed  out  ", 
will  give  a  fair  crop  for  turning  under. 
The  other  seeds  should  usually  be  deter- 
m--  d  by  local  experience,  but  judging 
ircm  cur  own  results  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  we  would  advise  for  each  acre 
three  pecks  of  rye,  two  pounds  of 
Cow-horn  turnip  seed,  and  15  pounds  of 
Hairy  vetch  (if  you  are  sure  you  can 
get  the  true  variety).  The  vetch  seed 
must  be  inoculated  in  order  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  a  sure  thing  in  the  way  of 
crops.  We  should  scaAtto  this  seed  even¬ 
ly  over  the  ground,  just  before  the  last 
cultivation,  and  work  it  in  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator. 


Working  Into  a  Flower  Business. 

I  was  interested  in  W.  F.  M.’s  com¬ 
munication  that  appeared  on  page  739,  in 
answer  to  the  query  whether  to  buy  a 
farm  or  bonds.  My  case  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar.  i  am  married  and  have  my  home 
and  work  in  Philadelphia,  20  miles  away. 
Here  I  have  an  acre  of  land  in  this  vil¬ 
lage  on  which  I  built  a  house,  and  my 
hope  and  plan  is  to  get  away  from  the 
city  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
make  my  living  here.  To  depend  on  the 
village  for  anything  is  out  of  the  question. 
My  idea  was  to  try  to  work  this  acre  to  as 
great  advantage  as  possible,  then  next 
Spring  build  a  greenhouse  and  move  if 
successful.  So  as  you  see  I  wanted  to  do 
practically  the  very  thing  that  W.  F.  M. 
had  done  already  and  advises  that  other 
inquirer  to  do. 

My  information  about  extensive,  agri¬ 
culture  is  considerable,  especially  in  the 
berry  raising  field,  for  I  had  a  farm  my¬ 
self.  Rut  about  intensively  working  a 
little  place  all  advice  I  can  get  is  wel¬ 
come  and  needful.  A  goodly  portion  of 
the  acre  is  taken  up  by  buildings,  home 
garden,  a  couple  of  hundred  asparagus 
plants  and  some  strawberries  and  other 
fruits,  also  apples,  pears,  etc.,  so  as  to 
give  the  acre  as  complete  an  assortment 
of  fruit,  etc.,  for  the  home  as  possible. 
About  half  of  the  acre  is  still  remaining 
and  in  a  portion  of  that  I  intend  to  plant 
Dahlias,  leaving  some  space  still  open  for 
<  flier  work.  But  what?  Experience  from 
W.  F.  M.,  judging  from  his  letter,  ought 
to  be  of  great  value  to  one  who  intends 
practically  to  attempt  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  he  did.  What  in  your  opinion  ought 
to  be  my  first  steps  in  this  field?  The 
plants  and  flowers  that  I  hope  to  raise 
here  I  intend  to  sell  by  advertising  in  the 
various  florists’  papers,  shipping  them  by 
mail,  cut  flowers  by  express  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  N.  R. 

My  advice  will  be  to  hold  on  as  long 
as  possible  to  your  work  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  making  you  a  living.  Then  sit¬ 
uated  as  your  country  place  is  you  can  do 
better  in  growing  flowers  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market  than  in  jumping  at  once  into 
a  greenhouse  business,  which  may  well 
come  in  later.  I  have  found  here  that  the 
old  Madonna  lily,  L.  candidum,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  plants  to  grow. 
From  a  space  of  ground  25x40  feet  I  have 
sold  in  cut  flowers  and  bulbs  $103.59.  The 
flowers  were  cut  as  soon  as  the  buds 
turned  whitish,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  floral  commission  house  in 
Philadelphia.  Gladiolus  flowers  cut  and 
shipped  before  any  buds  are  wide  open 
also  .sell  well.  China  asters  come  in  nice¬ 
ly  if  you  grow  the  long  stemmed  branch¬ 
ing  varieties.  Dahlia  blooms  sometimec 
sell  well,  but  of  late  the  markets  have 
been  overstocked  with  them  and  prices 
lowT,  but  good  flowers  properly  packed  and 
shipped  to  the  wholesale  commission  men 
will  pay  usually.  Of  course  down  here  I 
have  the  advantage  that  the  stock  in  the 
open  ground  comes  in  much  earlier  than 
around  Philadelphia.  The  Candidum  lily 
bulbs  have  generally  been  imported  from 
France,  but  they  can  be  grown  fully  as 
well  here.  Last  year  I  sold  entirely  too 


close  of  bulbs  to  the  Philadelphia  florists, 
expecting  to  get  a  lot  of  small  planting 
bulbs  from  the  north  of  France,  and  sent 
an  order  for  some  thousands.  But  the 
war  ravaged  that  section,  and  I  failed  to 
get  my  bulbs,  and  am  now  very  short  of 
them.  If  you  can  buy  now  good  plants 
of  asters  to  set  out  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  that  will  promise  better.  My  plants 
have  just  been  set  as  I  do  net  cater  with 
these  to  the  early  trade,  Tut  the  Fall 
bloom  is  better  and  sells  too.  I  have  less 
than  an  acre  and  in  my  old  age  am  gar¬ 
dening  for*  fun  as  much  as  anything  else. 
Try  the  cut  flowers  for  a  while,  and  it 
you  find  it  profitable  you  car.  start  with  a 
greenhouse,  or  for  the  time  use  cold 
frames  with  the  double  glazed  sashes  and 
grow  in  them  Paper  White  Narcissus. 
Roman  hyacinths,  White  Italian  hya¬ 
cinths  and  Narcissus.  Getting  these  early 
:.n  the  frames  they  will  sell  very  well. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Street  Sweepings  and  Oil. 

Noting  inquiry  as  to  street  sweepings 
being  possibly  unsatisfactory  because  of 
the  oil  contained,  I  think  the  fear  is 
groundless.  I  know  a  number  of  people 
who  have  either  obtained  the  sweepings 
to  fill  up  their  lots,  or  to  use  on  gardens, 
and  they  appear  satisfactory  for  both 
purposes.  My  sister-in-law  several  years 
ago,  purchased  a  lot  which  I  advised 
against,  due  to  poor  drainage  and  it  be¬ 
ing  low.  but  she  got  it.  I  advised  her 
tc  ner  husband  to  see  the  street  com¬ 
missioner  and  have  sweepings  dumped  on 
the  lot.  It  being  a  shorter  haul  than  to 
the  dump,  they  put  something  like  a  foot 
deep  in  the  place;  the  paper  soon  sogged 
and' rotted,  and  she  has  a  fine  vegetable 
garden  in  the  back,  put  in  some  fruit 
trees,  and  has  a  pretty  flower  garden  in 
the  front.  Practically  all  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors  followed  suit,  and  they  have  good 
gardens.  He:’  land  v.v.e  sour  to  begin 
with,  so  they  put  a  good  dose  of  lime 
on  the  sweepings,  and  while  if  i  still  not 
so  well  underdrained  as  it  might  be.  it 
is  better  than  before  being  filled  in.  _ 
have  never  heard  anyone  even  allude  tc 
the  possibility  of  oil  being  in  such 
sweepings,  and  if  it  is,  the  quantity 
should  not  be  more  than  would  be  in  a 
good  spraying  with  oil  and  water,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  drop  oil  on  an 
asphalt  pavement,  you  soon  nave  no 
pavement  at  all ;  it  dis’ntcgrates  and 
flakes  or  grinds  off.  Where  automobile 
stands  are  established  here,  there  is  a 
wide  strip  of  paving  brick  for  them  to 
use,  due  to  the  drip  of  oil  and  gasoline 
which  would  ruin  an  asphalt  or  tar  pave¬ 
ment.  M.  A.  P. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

i.  N.-Y.— The  last  Year  Book  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  some 
facts  about  hese  street  sweepings.  They 
are  thought  tc  '  e  better  for  filling  in 
waste  spots  than  fo:  direct  fertilizing. 
The  amount  of  actun,  plant  .ood  which 
they  contain  is  low.  Thi  report  says 
that  since  the  coming  of  the  automobile, 
the  value  of  these  sweepings  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  has  been  reduced.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  oil  dropped  upon 
the  streets  by  automobiles,  and  thus 
mixed  in  with  the  sweepings.  In  some 
cases  as  much  as  2 %  of  mineral  oil  has 
been  found,  and  the  belief  is  that  this 
oil  is  an  injury  when  the  sweepings  are 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  seems  to  be  wiser, 
therefore,  to  use  these  sweepings  for  fill¬ 
ing  in  holes  or  vacant  lots,  and  their  val¬ 
ue  as  a  fertilizer  seems  to  have  been 
over-rated. 


Freezing  of  Water-wheel. 

Have  you  any  information  regarding 
the  liability  of  the  steel  overshot  water¬ 
wheels' freezing  during  our  cold  Winters 
aere  in  New  England.  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  part  of  the  work  of  the  wheel 
being  affected  by  the  cold  weather? 

Newmarket,  N.  H.  A.  c.  D. 

The  steel  overshot  wheel  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  almost  ideal  way  of  developing 
the  power  of  the  small  country  streams, 
a  small  quantity  of  water  doing  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  work.  They  secure 
their  power  from  the  weight  of  the  water. 
As  the  name  implies  the  water  is  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  filling 
the  buckets,  the  wheel  is  turned,  pre¬ 


senting  new  buckets  to  be  filled  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel  and  discharging  the 
water  from  the  others  near  the  bottom. 
In  this  way  about  one-half  of  the  buckets 
are  kept  filled  with  water  and  the  wheel 
is  made  tc  turn  by  this  weight.  If  well 
designed,  made  and  installed,  there  is 
very  little  trouble  from  freezing.  The 
buckets  and  gat:  are  made  tight,  so  that 
leaking  is  prevented,  while  the  buckets 
are  of  such  shape  thal  .here  is  no  splash¬ 
ing  while  the  wheel  is  in  motion — it  runs 
quietly.  This  prevents  spattering  water 
onto  the  frame  of  the  wheel  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  very  little  trouble  from 
ce,  for  the  buckets  and  rim  of  the  wheel 
being  made  of  steel  are  good  conductors 
of  heat  and  soon  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  water  flowing  over  them. 

A  number  f  ietters  were  sent  out  to 
users  of  these  wheels,  asking  various 
questions  about  them  in  an  effort  to  get, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  users’  opinion 
of  these  wheels  for  farm  power.  These 
letters  were  sent  to  owners  in  New  York 
and  Canada.  To  date  not  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  received.  All  consider  it 
the  best  power  where  one  has  the  condi¬ 
tions  permitting  its  use.  None  of  these 
men  repert  any  serious  trouble  from  ice 
gathering  on  the  wheel — about  half  of 
them  nave  their  wheels  covered  by  a 
cheap  shed  and  the  others  are  loft  uncov¬ 
ered.  One  man  stated  that  -i  ice  did 
gather  on  the  wheel  from  deet  or  other 
cause,  it  would  fall  off  as  soon  as  the 
weather  became  a  little  warmer  or  that 
it  could  he  removed  at  any  time  by  a  few 
taps  from  a  hammer.  He  also  said  that 
he  intended  to  paint  his  wheel  with  axle 
grease  next  Winter,  and  in  this  way  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  ice  altogether.  Just 
how  successful  this  will  be  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

If  there  wheel:  can  run  uncovered  in 
Canada  without  difficulty  from  ice  it 
would  seem  that  they  would  be  entirely 
safe  in  A.  C.  D.’s  locatio?  The  fact 
before  mentioned,  that  there  is  no  splash¬ 
ing  or  splattering  unless  the  wheel  is 
considerably  overloaded,  prevents  water 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  wheel,  and  keeps  it  from 
loading  up  with  ice  as  the  old  overshot 
wood  wheel  used  to  do,  while  its  im¬ 
proved  design  makes  it  a  great  deal  more 
efficient.  R-  H.  s* 


rstroy’.ng  Snakes. 

I  notice  on  page  806  an  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  wavs  of  exterminating  copper¬ 
heads  and  rattlesnakes.  According  to 
the  International  Encyclopedia  the  black- 
snake  is  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  cop¬ 
perhead,  junting  it  as  a  cat  hunts  a 
mouse,  and  I  am  told  by  persons  who 
have  watched  an  attack  that  the  black- 
snakc  is  quite  sure  to  kill  its  victim  in 
an  encounter.  I  know  men  who  encour¬ 
age  these  blaeksnakes  to  stay  in  their 
barns  and  mills  as  a  protection  against 
mice.  They  are  quite  harmless  and  are 
paid  to  be  easily  tamed.  Personally  I 
find  it  hard  to  feel  kindly  toward  any 
kind  of  a  snake,  but  since  learning  that 
they  will  hunt  and  kill  copperheads  and 
rattlesnakes  we  never  kill  a  blacksnake. 
Perhaps  “J.  1.  will  find  it  an  aid  to 
clearing  liis  plac:  of  copperheads  to  en¬ 
courage  the  presence  of  the  blaeksnakes. 

Virginia.  c.  L.  s. 


Gasoline  Power  for  Unloading  Hay. 

On  page  754  you  ask  for  a  definite  ac¬ 
count  of  where  small  gasoline  engines 
were  used  in  unloading  hay  and  grain. 
We  have  one  that  is  portable.  We  use 
it  to  unload  hay  into  four  barns  and 
grain  into  another.  We  built  a  truck 
the  wheels  of  which  are  mower  and 
binder  truck  wheels.  The  engine  is 

mounted  on  the  front  end  with  the  hoist 
on  the  rear.  We  attached  a  rope  to  the 
friction  clutch  lever  on  the  hoist,  long 
enough  to  reach  the  load  where  we  hang 
it  over  the  rear  standard  so  that  the  man 
on  the  load  has  control  of  the  hoist. 

By  pulling  on  the  rope  he  can  start  or 
stop  the  load  just  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
the  draft  rope  instead  of  being  dragged 
on  the  ground  is  wound  on  the  hoist 

drum.  We  use  it  with  a  fork  for  hay 
and  slings  for  grain.  This  year  we  are 
putting  a  smaller  pulley  on  the  hoist 

to  run  it  faster  when  we  use  the  fork 
and  will  use  the  large  pulley  with  the 
slings.  We  have  a  three  horse  engine 
that  we  use  for  spraying,  sawing  wood 
and  grinding  feed.  In  ordering  hoists 
give  the  H.  P.  of  engine,  size  of  pulley 
and  speed,  the  work  it  is  expected  to 
do.  and  the  maker  will  put  on  the  right 
size  pulley.  Hoists  may  be  bolted  to 
the  floor  if  preferred  hut  as  we  use  ours 
in  five  different  barns  we  put  ours  ou  a 
truck.  wm.  E.  wood  &  SON. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS  &  GIRLS 

We  have  mace  arrangements  t#  supply  *  series 
«f  good,  wholesome  stories  for  boys  and  girls, 
well  printed,  niceD  bound. 


THE  RANCH  GIRL 
SERIES,  by  Margaret 
Vandercook,  include 

The  Ranch  Girls  at  Rainbow 
Lodge. 

The  Ranch  Girl’s  Pot  of  Gold. 

The  Ranch  Girls  at  Boarding 
School. 

The  Ranch  Girls  in  Europe. 


"I  *110. 


til 


THE  CAMP  FIRE, 
GIRLS  SERIES,  by 

Mar  gar  etV anderco  ok 

include 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  at  Sun¬ 
rise  Hall. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Amid 
the  Snows. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  the 
Outside  World. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Across 
the  Sea. 


THE  THREE 
LITTLE  WOMEN 
SERIES,  by  Mrs. 
Gabrielle  Jackson 
include 

Three  Little  Women. 
Three  Little  Women  at 
Work. 

Three  Little  Women’s 
Success. 

Three  Little  Women  as 
Wives. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  OF  THESE  BOOKS 
WILL  BE  SENT  DELIVERY  CHARGES  PRE¬ 
PAID  FOR 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or 
TEN  10-WEEK  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  or 
TWO  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCR1PT0N  3 
(one  of  these  may  he  a  renewal  of  your  own 
Subscription). 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Some  Useful  Farm  Books 


THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.  Its 

construction,  atility,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  5(4  x  7 !/fc.  Cl. 
475  pp.  24  ills.  3  folding  plates. 


The  latesi  and  most 
complete  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power 
plants,  treating  ex¬ 
haustively  on  their 
design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  instructions  ou 
their  care,  operation 
and  repair.  It  de¬ 
scribes  a  1  1  ignition 
systems,  all  types  of 
vaporizers  and  car¬ 
buretors,  latest  forms 
of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches, 
speed  changing  and 
reversing  gears,  all 
frame  parts  and  their 
functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  ap¬ 
pliances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  and  oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every 
phase  of  traction  engineering  practice  Is  fully 
covered. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM,  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
and  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies.  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Before  You  Sow 
Your  Winter  Wheat 

— read  this: 

“If  in  some  way  I  could  manage  the  affairs  of  men  for  one 
year;  if  in  some  way  the  land  and  the  people  were  mine  and  I 
could  fix  the  land  and  control  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
folks,  here’s  what  I  would  do:  I’d  put  back  into  the  cold,  hard, 
worn-out  soils,  the  leaves  and  the  roots  and  the  hundreds  of 
kinds  of  vegetable  growths  that  have  been  farmed  out  in  the 
past  century.  When  this  was  done  I  would  have  a  rich  soil. 
Then  on  that  soil  I  would  put  tillers,  .  .  .  and  enable 

them  to  know  that  the  soil  is  a  storehouse  of  plant  food  and 
that  they  can’t  continually  take  crops  out  of  it  and  put  little 
or  nothing  back.” — R.  A.  Hayne,  in  National  Stockman  and 
Farmery  June  26th,  1915. 

Although  you  can’t  put  back  the  vegetation  and  crops  of 
the  past  century,  you  can  put  into  your  soil 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

( The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  over  5 7  years) 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  you  should1  do  before  you  sow 
your  winter  wheat.  You  ought  to  read  “Winter  Wheat 
Production,”  a  practical  pamphlet  on  profitable  wheat  growing 
by  a  practical  and  progressive  expert.  A  copy  is  yours  for 
the  asking,  without  charge,  of  course.  Send  a  postal  card  to¬ 
day.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  one  cent  earn  you  in¬ 
creased  profits  of  many  dollars. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Early  Potatoes. — The  early  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  are  now  on  the  table.  These  were 
grown  from  second  crop  seed  grown  in 
Northampton  Co.,  Ya.,  and  were  about 
the  cleanest  Cobblers  I  have  seen,  for 
most  of  the  Cobblers  are  badly  mixed. 
Owing  to  the  constant  rains  the  tops  have 
grown  to  an  enormous  size,  but  we  had, 
in  addition  to  a  broadcast  application  last 
Fall  of  stable  manure,  which  lay  on  the 
surface  all  Winter  to  rot,  a  good  dressing 
of  a  fertilizer  containing  five  per  cent,  of 
potash,  and  hence  we  are  getting  pota¬ 
toes  as  well  as  tops.  I  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  complaints  from  correspondents  who 
use  stable  manure  only  on  their  gardens, 
that  they  get  big  tops  and  few  potatoes. 
It  is  simply  an  excess  of  nitrogen  and  a 
deficiency  of  phosphate  and  potash.  Sup¬ 
ply  these  and  the  big  tops  are  only  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  the  rains  have  compelled 
more  frequent  sprayings  to  keep  the 
poison  on  the  plants  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beetles.  And  not  only  on  the  potatoes  but 
on  the  eggplants  one  has  to  keep  up  the 
fight  against  the  Colorado  beetles,  for  the 
old  beetles  eat  the  eggplant  leaves  as  well 
as  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  orange-col¬ 
ored  masses  on  the  under  side.  I  head 
them  off  a  great  deal  by  looking  for  the 
egg  masses  and  crushing  them. 

Sweet  Corn. — The  little  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn  will  be  ready  for  the  table  by 
the  first  of  July,  and  though  it  does  not 
amount  to  much  here  it  gives  us  the  first 
taste  of  a  really  good  sweet  corn,  and  is 
soon  out  of  the  way  and  gives  the  space 
for  something  else.  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  is  following  it  very  closely, 
though,  of  course,  this  cannot  be  rated 
as  an  early  corn,  yet  planted  at  same  time 
there  is  not  a  very  wide  space  between 
the  last  of  the  Bantam  and  the  first  of 
the  Country  Gentleman,  and  then,  by  suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  the  Country  Gentleman 
is  with  us  till  frost,  and  the  latest  plant¬ 
ing  is  always  the  best  because  the  boll 
worms  do  not  bother  it  as  they  do  the 
earlier  ears. 

Tomatoes. — Earliaua,  Bonny  Best  and 
John  Baer  tomatoes  side  by  side  seem  to 
be  having  a  race.  All  are  loaded  with  to¬ 
matoes,  and  some  now  (June  18)  show 
indications  of  changing  to  a  paler  color. 
John  Baer  and  Bonny  Best  promise  to 
come  in  nearly  together,  and  so  far  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  the  fruits.  They 
seem  to  be  identical  in  every  respect,  but 
of  course  the  ripened  fruit  must  decide 
this.  Earliaua,  as  usual,  will  probably 
come  in  ahead,  and  by  the  time  I  make 
more  notes  in  the  garden  I  expect  there 
will  be  ripe  fruit  on  some  of  the  plants. 

Summer  Flowers. — The  wet  weather 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
on  the  Dahlias  too  rapidly,  and  they  are 
trying  to  make  Summer  flowers,  which 
are  never  their  finest.  In  fact  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  we  would  get  a  better  Fall 
bloom  by  pulling  off  all  these  untimely 
buds.  There  is  one  plant  in  my  garden 
that  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
a  wonderful  display  of  flowers,  and  it  is 
seldom  grown  too.  This  is  the  hardy  or- 
Marguerite  carnation-.  I  have  a  border  of 
these  which  has  been  giving  us  a  mass 
of  flowers  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
Being  grown  from  seed  there  are,  of 
course,  some  single  flowers,  but  most  of 
them  are  as  large  and  double  as  the  old 
style  of  greenhouse  carnations  were  30 
years  ago,  before  carnations  became  such 
a  rage,  and  were  developed  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  character.  Then,  too,  they  are  inoro 
fragrant  than  most  of  the  greenhouse 
blooms,  and  I  suppose  that  if  we  prac¬ 
ticed  the  greenhouse  methods  of  disbud¬ 
ding  we  might  get  larger  flowers.  But  we 
are  content  to  get  the  mass  of  bloom  for 
cutting.  I  have  a  lai-ge  bed  now  set  in 
the  Crego  Giant  asters.  This  same  bed 
was  planted  in  asters  two  years  ago,  and 
in  preparing  it  for  planting  I  found  quite 
a  number  of  volunteer  plants,  showing 
how  long  the  aster  seed  will  keep  good  in 
the  soil.  These  volunteer  plants  were 
saved  and  set  in  with  the  others  which  1 
had  raised  this  Spring,  and  they  are  now 
twice  the  size  of  the  Spring-grown  plants. 

I  am  interested  in  noting  the  flowering  of 
these  volunteers  and  seeing  whether  they 
will  revert  to  the  single  form  or  w-ill  still 
produce  good  double  flowers. 


I  have  for  several  seasons  been  saving 
seed  from  the  Zurich  variety  of  scarlet 
Salvia.  This  is  naturally  about  the 
earliest  blooming  of  all  the  scarlet  sages, 
and  by  saving  seed  annually  from  the 
first  blooming  plants  and  those  of  the  best 
dwarf  habit  I  have  got  the  plants  into 
very  early  blooming,  and  my  beds  of  Sal¬ 
via  are  now  covered  with  bloom,  while  1 
see  around  me  beds  growing  tall  and  rank 
and  making  as  yet  no  bloom  at  all.  I 
counted  five  long  spikes  of  bloom  in  a 
plant  the  top  of  which  is  not  more  than 
six  inches  above  the  soil,  and  the  spikes 
of  flowers  are  twice  as  tall  as  the  plant. 
That  plant  will  furnish  me  the  first  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed. 

One  of  the  most  showy  plants  in  my 
collection  is  Tecoma  grandiflora,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  trumpet  flower.  Trained  on  a  stake 
and  its  branches  falling  over  like  a  weep¬ 
ing  tree  and  each  terminated  with  a  mass 
of  its  great  orange-colored  flowers,  it 
makes  the  most  showy  plant  of  its  sea¬ 
son  as  it  blooms  after  all  the  shrubbery 
is  done  except  the  crape  myrtles.  I 
often  feel  sorry  for  those  who  live  too  far 
North  for  the  crape  myrtle,  the  lilac  of 
midsummer,  and  far  more  showy  and  lon¬ 
ger  lasting  than  any  lilac. 

Those  who  like  the  beauty  of  the  old 
Ailanthus  or  Paradise  tree,  but  cannot 
abide  the  odor  of  the  staminate  flowers, 
should  plant  Cedrela  Sinensis.  This  is  a 
near  relative  to  the  Ailanthus,  and  even 
more  graceful  and  makes  no  unpleasant 
odor.  I  have  some  trees  planted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  which  are  now  develop¬ 
ing  well. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  tubers  of  the 
new  Emperor  Gloxinias.  These  are  hy¬ 
brids  of  Sinningia  regina  with  the  old 
Gloxinias.  The  first  season  I  had  a  splen¬ 
did  bloom.  Last  Summer  they  bloomed 
fairly  well,  but  this  Summer,  with  an 
enormous  spread  of  foliage,  they  hardly 
seem  inclined  to  bloom  at  all,  and  as  I 
have  depended  on  this  to  make  the  little 
greenhouse  gay  in  Summer  this  is  rather 
a  disappointment,  though  the  mass  of  foli¬ 
age  is  very  beautiful.  While  the  tubers 
have  increased  in  size,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
markably  vigorous  we  miss  the  flowers. 
Perhaps  I  have  fed  them  too  high.  There 
are  many  things  in  plant  life  which  we  do 
not  yet  understand.  w.  F.  massey. 


Destroying  Ground  Squirrels.— 
Your  article  on  ground  squirrels  I  would 
like  to  answer.  Instead  of  strychnine  or 
any  other  poison  mixed  with  grain,  I 
would  suggest  putting  concentrated  lye  in 
their  holes.  It  will  drive  them  away  in¬ 
stantly.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  scratched 
out  and  eaten  by  any  chicken  or  bird. 

Ohio.  M.  E.  B.  LANE. 


There  are  many  small  ds  which  can¬ 
not  be  farmed  profitably.  These  may  be 
convenient  to  water.  By  fencing  them 
and  seeding  to  rape,  an  acre  of  rape  will 
support  from  10  to  a  dozen  hogs.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  three  to  five 
or  six  pounds  per  acre.  The  rape  may  be 
sown  any  time  during  the  Summer,  and 
in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  will  be  ready 
for  pasture.  Where  good  forage  is  avail¬ 
able  hogs  may  be  produced  far  more 
cheaply  than  by  confining  them  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  grain. 


Persimmons  In  Pennsylvania. — I 
live  here  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
where  Lehigh,  Bucks,  Montgomery  and 
Berks  Counties  join.  The  native  per¬ 
simmon  grows  wild  here.  Having  for 
years  lived  in  the  South,  I  am  very  fond 
of  the  American  and  Japanese  persim¬ 
mon.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
transplant  them  successfully  here,  even 
young  trees  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots. 
Do  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  know 
y/ nether  tin  Josephine  and  Early  Golden, 
improved  varieties  of  native  persimmons 
could  be  grown  here?  IIow  far  North 
will  the  To-Mo-Pan  or  Chinese  persim¬ 
mon  and  the  Kawikami,  a  hybrid  of  the 
Josephine  and  Japanese  persimmon,  suc¬ 
ceed  ?  I  know  the  Japanese  persimmon 
is  quite  tender  as  they  would  winterkill 
fbr  me  near  Richmond,  Va.,  but  I  have 
seen  native  persimmons  down  there  that 
were  equal  to  the  Japanese  in  quality, 
larger  than  a  hen’s  egg  and  some  entirely 
seedless.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  any  in¬ 
formation  from  your  readers  in  regard  to 
persimmons  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  joiin  flick. 

Standard  Recites  For  Ice  Cream 
Makers,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  Val 
Miller.  This  is  a  useful  trade  hand  book, 
which  will  be  helpful  to  dairymen  and 
others  developing  an  ice  cream  business. 
Equipment  required,  and  suggestions  fot 
pushing  trade,  are  advised  as  well  av 
methods  of  manufacture.  Price  $1.00 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100  lb.,  or  ten  dollars  per  ton,  F.  O.  Tt.  cars. 
Send  for  free  booklet  “How  to  crow  alfalfa." 

I)r.  H.  Somerville,  Chest  Springs.  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


DRAIN  P>IRE 

Light  Weight,  Low  Hauling  and  Installation  Costs. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  Interesting  Trices. 

The  Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


A  Government  Machine  for  Teating  the  Strength  of  Wood 

When  the  Government  Tests  Lumber 

It  Studies  Thousands  of  Different  Pieces 

before  reaching  a  conclusion.  Did  you  ever  know  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  careful  laboratory  tests,  found  Southern  Yellow  Pine  to  have  greater 
breaking  strength  than  White  Oak,  and  greater  crushing  strength  than 
White  Oak,  Rock  Elm,  Hard  Maple  or  Big  Shellbark  Hickory? 

That  is  fact,  surprising  though  it  may  be. 

Here  are  the  Government’s  figures,  made  by  the  experts  of  the 

Forest  Service,  in  comparing  various  commercial  woods: 


Woods  Tested  Breaking  Strength 

LONG  LEAF  YELLOW  PINE . 8,630 

White  Oak . 8,160 

Post  Oak . 7,380 

White  Elm . 6,950 

Silver  Maple . 5,820 


Woods  Tested  Crushing  Strength 

LONG  LEAF  YELLOW  PINE . 4,280 

Shellbark  Hickory . 3,890 

Hard  Maple . 3,850 

Rock  Elm . 3,740 

White  Oak . 3,510 

And  in  addition  to  those  superior  qualities,  Southern  Yellow  Pine 
lumber  costs  much  less  than  any  of  the  others. 

That  is  a  valuable  tip  the  Government  gives  you.  It  shows  you 
how  you  can  get  from  your  home  dealer  any  quantity  of  clear,  straight-grained,  dur¬ 
able,  easy-working  lumber  stronger  than  Oak,  for  a  very  moderate  price.  There  is 
no  other  wood  so  perfectly  adapted  to  so  many  uses. 

Send  Today  for  These  FREE  Helps: 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION,  626F  Inter-State  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Send  me  free  your  new  Silo  Book,  Plans  for  Farm  Buildings,  Tables  of  Lumber  Tests,  House  Plans 

Name _  _ _ Town _ _ _ 


R.  F.  D.. 


...State.. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Farmer’s  Gathering. — The  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Youngstown,  N.  Y., 
is  larger  than  the  average  country 
church,  and  its  walls  are  solid  and  lirm, 
yet  it  could  not  hold  the  great  crowd  of 
farmers  which  gathered  about  it  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  26.  Every  seat  was  packed, 
the  aisles  were  filled,  chairs  crowded  up 
to  the  rail,  the  pulpit  steps  were  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  choir  seats  filled  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  could  not  claim  to  be  singers. 
Outside  in  the  sunshine  of  a  perfect  June 
day,  at  least  200,  unable  to  crowd  into 
the  church,  sat  under  the  trees  or  on  the 
bluff  along  the  beautiful  Niagara  River. 
Inside  the  church  the  sunshine,  mellowed 
and  tinted  by  passing  through  the  stained 
glass  windows,  fell  upon  about  the  finest 
audience  that  one  could  ask  for.  It  was 
like  a  great  family  of  fruit  growers  made 
independent  through  successful  farming 
and  made  intelligent  through  their  hard 
study  of  farm  problems.  A  speaker  look¬ 
ing  over  that  closely-packed  audience  felt 
like  saying  “fallow  sardines”  instead  of 
fellow  citizens. 

What  It  Was. — This  was  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Niagara  County  Farmers’ 
Club.  The  past  25  years  have  produced 
many  wonders  in  farming.  Among  the 
first  seven  at  least  will  rank  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  this  club.  Thousands 
of  farmers’  clubs  have  started,  flourished 
for  a  time  and  then  died  of  the  dry  rot 
of  failing  interest  or  the  wet  rot  of  pol¬ 
itics  or  personal  interest.  A  few  live 
on,  small,  mutual  admiration  societies, 
or  political  nests,  but  very  few  con¬ 
tinue.  active  and  vigorous  and  young  at 
the  heart.  If  any  farmers’  club  in  the 
country  has  held  on  to  its  youth  and  its 
ideals  better  than  this  one  in  Niagara 
County,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  I 
have  been  visiting  it  for  the  past  15 
years — not  every  year,  but  often  enough 
to  watch  its  progress.  Year  after  year 
the  faithful  veterans  line  up,  a  little 
whiter  at  head,  perhaps,  but  younger  at 
heart  and  braver  in  spirit  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  cannot  see  how  they  do  it,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  one  of  them  could  explain 
it,  for  the  development  of  this  club  has 
been  like  the  growing  of  a  great  apple 
tree. 

Favoring  Causes. — There  are  12 
towns  in  the  county  and  the  plan  is  to 
meet  once  every  year  in  each  town.  The 
meeting  is  held  in  some  country  church, 
with  a  dinner  served  by  the  women. 
Most  of  the  meetings  are  held  away  from 
railroads — in  quiet  country  neighbor¬ 
hoods — an(i  no  attempt  is  made  to  make 
any  elaborate  display.  Thus  every  meet¬ 
ing  is  like  a  big  family  gathering — where 
“our  folks”  drive  in  for  20  miles  around 
to  talk  and  visit.  The  modern  car  has 
done  much  to  make  these  meetings  “go.” 
When  I  first  went  to  Niagara  County 
some  15  years  ago  there  were  some  25 
carriages  in  the  church  sheds.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  _  '"'n  ted -over  155  cars  parked  up 
around  the  church — practically  all  of 
them  owned  by  farmers  and  bought  with 
money  obtained  from  fruit.  And  these 
people  brought  rapidly  to  the  meeting 
hated  to  separate  and  go  home.  After 
the  formal  “meeting”  in  the  church  they 
stood  outside  and  talked,  and  most  of 
them  had  supper  as  well  as  dinner  in 
the  church  basement.  I  once  attended 
a  meeting  where,  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
strong  address,  half  the  people  got  up  and 
walked  out.  The  chairman  hastened  to 
tell  the  speaker  that  they  hated  to  go, 
but  the  cows  must  be  milked.  The  cows 
did  not  trouble  them  much  in  Niagara 
County,  for  many  a  man  with  100  acres 
in  fruit  will  keep  but  one  cow.  So 
milking  and  “chores”  do  not  trouble 
them,  and  they  stayed  and  visited  until 
the  long  shadows  gathered  under  the  riv¬ 
er  bluffs  and  the  last  sunlight  gleamed 
on  the  tents  of  the  Canadian  recruits  on 
the  other  side. 

A  Beautiful  Place.- — It  was  hard  to 
leave  such  a  scene.  Youngstown  stretch¬ 
es  out  in  a  long  street  at  the  top  of  a 
bluff  below  which  the  Niagara  River 
pours  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  dull  roar 
of  the  falls  comes  up  from  the  south. 
The  river  has  roared  and  beaten  and 
smashed  through  the  Whirlpool  Rapids, 
but  here  it  flows  steadily  and  majestic¬ 
ally,  a  broad  stretch  of  sparkling  blue, 
on  to  the  great  lake.  As  you  stand  on 
the  bluff  in  the  late  afternoon  of  a  June 
day  the  strong,  quiet  river  makes  you 


think  somehow  of  a  human  life.  It  has 
passed  through  the  uproar  and  turmoil 
of  youth  and  the  fighting  years,  and  now 
flows  calmly  on  in  that  peace  which  comes 
from  quiet,  overwhelming  power.  Off  to 
the  right,  the  American  side  of  the  river 
curves  around  like  a  finger  point  into 
the  lake,  with  old  Fort  Niagara  as  the 
finger  nail.  One  who  had  soaked  his 
mind  in  history  could  walk  at  nightfall 
through  the  old  fort  and  see  it  peopled 
once  more  with  a  long  procession  of  In¬ 
dians,  white-coated  Frenchmen,  red-coat¬ 
ed  Englishmen  and  hunters  in  deerskin. 
Off  to  the  South  Brock’s  Monument 
stands  up  like  a  finger  to  remind  us  of 
another  war,  and  close  at  hand  directly 
across  the  river  10,000  young  Canadians 
are  gathered  for  the  war  in  Europe. 
There  they  were,  big,  hearty  young  men 
from  town  and  farm — ready  to  cross  the 
ocean  to  fight  with  other  big,  hearty 
young  men  from  the  same  walks  of  life, 
and  who  had  the  same  dreams  of  man¬ 
hood  and  the  same  labor  problems  to  work 
out. 

The  Fruit  Business. — Stretching 
along  the  bluff  south  to  Lewiston  runs 
a  beautiful  ur>'’e  or  boulevard  which  is 
said  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  richest  avenues  of  fruit  in  the  world. 
It  ranks  with  that  wonderful  fruit  road 
at  llilton,  N.  Y.,  or  the  great  orange 
groves  in  California.  It  is  a  .road  of 
beautiful  homes  and  splendid  orchards  of 
apple  and  peach  and  pear.  And  what 
wonderful  culture  you  see  looking  down 
the  long  orchard  rows.  They  will  have 
a  bursting  crop  of  peaches  this  year  and 
a  fair  crop  of  apples,  and  they  deserve  it 
all,  for  nature’s  green  paint  on  that  fol¬ 
iage  shows  that  man  has  done  his  best. 
As  you  pass  slowly  down  that  drive  you 
realize  that  sweeping  East  from  the  riv¬ 
er  for  miles  and  miles  are  similar  or¬ 
chards  loaded  with  fruit.  It  is  like  a 
glimpse  into  fairy  land.  And  the  stor.es 
these  older  fruit  growers  tell  of  the  crops 
they  pick  and  sell  read  like  fairy  stories. 
You  can  see  farms  which  a  score  of  years 
ago  sold  at  about  $-10  per  acre  now  giv¬ 
ing  annual  returns  of  $600  or  more, 
while  they  have  already  paid  the  original 
cost  50  times  over. 

To  Think  About.— I  left  that  fine 
audience  packed  into  the  church.  There 
can  be  no  better  place  to  leave  them,  for 
they  belonged  there  and  fitted  in  well. 
If  there  could  be  such  a  club  as  this  in 
every  rural  county  of  New  York  State 
there  would  be  little  worry  about  future 
history.  No  man  who  is  wise  will  ever 
attempt  to  go  before  this  club  and  tell  its 
members  about  their  business — not  if  he 
spent  10  minutes  in  some  of  these  or¬ 
chards.  That  makes  it  a  greater  wonder 
that  the  club  has  lived  on  with  solid 
growth.  Most  people,  when  results  show 
that  they  understand  their  subject,  stop 
growing  and  stand  still.  I  think  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  club  must  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  run  like  a  big  family — openly 
and  fairly  and  with  equal  rights  to  all. 
They  never  discuss  politics,  always  stand 
for  the  farmer  and  his  rights,  they  bear 
and  forbear  and,  large  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  meet  on  terms  of  equality  and  stand 
by  each  other.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  do  this  thing  in  localities  where  there 
is  a  mixed  population  or  mixed  farming, 
but  in  Niagara  County  this  Farmers’ 
Club  seems  to  be  as  sure  and  powerful  a 
thing  as  the  falls  or  the  river. 

Renewing  A  Strawberry  Red. — I 
have  a  fine-looking  strawberry  bed  two 
years  old.  Can  I  profitably  fruit  it  an¬ 
other  year?  J.  s.  k. 

It  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  va¬ 
riety  and  upon  the  present  condition  of 
the  vines.  We  plan  to  fruit  Marshalls 
four  or  five  years,  and  generally  succeed 
in  keeping  up  the  yield  properly.  Some 
varieties,  however,  do  not  respond  as  well 
to  this  continued  culture.  Our  plan  is 
to  cut  off  the  tops  as  soon  as  picking  is 
ended.  On  the  larger  fields  this  is  done 
with  the  mowing  machine,  on  smaller 
patches  with  a  sickle  or  scythe.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  to  clean  out  diseased  fol¬ 
iage,  and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  rust 
or  similar  disease,  and  also  to  start  out 
a  new  and  vigorous  top.  These  tops  wilt 
upon  the  ground,  and  are  then  raked  out 
and  burned  if  there  has  been  any  disease 
on  the  vines.  Some  growers  advise  start¬ 
ing  a  fire  on  a  windy  day  and  run  it 
across  the  patch  to  burn  up  these  dead 
vines,  but  there  is  danger  to  the  crowns 
in  doing  this,  and  we  prefer  to  rake  and 
burn  them.  The  cultivators  are  then 
started  the  same  as  in  new  set  plants, 


and  the  middles  are  well  worked  up  and 
kept  open.  It  is  good  practice  to  use 
GOO  to  S00  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer  at  this  time.  The  buds 
for  next  year  will  be  formed  during  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  Therefore  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  at  this  time  will  be  roost 
useful  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
plants.  As  the  runners  start,  we  go 
through  with  a  hoe  and  cut  most  of  them 
off  along  with  the  weeds.  Ideal  culture 
of  this  sort  would  mean  rooting  down 
four  or  five  strong  runners  around  each 
parent  plant,  and  keeping  the  rest 
chopped  off.  In  the  case  of  matted  rows 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  take  a  small 
and  very  sharp  plow,  and  run  through 
the  centers  of  the  rows  so  as  to  cut  down 
the  matted  row  to  about  one  foot  wide, 
leaving  strong  plants  which  will  send 
out  runners  and  make  a  new  matted  row 
if  desired.  One  object  in  cutting  off  the 
vines  after  picking  is  to  stimulate  a  new 
growth,  for  this  cutting  appears  to  act 
upon  the  strawberry  much  like  pruning 
a  tree,  as  nature  starts  in  to  repair  the 
injury  by  sending  out  new  wood.  Some 
judgment  is  required  in  handling  these 
old  beds,  and  each  one  really  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  but  in  a  general  way  the  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  vines 
promptly,  either  plow  or  cultivate  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  use  a  good  fertilizer 
freely,  and  give  thorough  culture  with  a 
hoe,  cutting  out  the  surplus  runners  and 
keeping  the  plants  clean.  One  thing  that 
must  be  remembered  about  these  old  beds 
is  the  fact  that  year  by  year  the  crown 
seems  to  push  up  a  little  higher  out  of 
the  ground,  so  that  it  must  be  hilled  up  a 
trifle  and  not  left  level  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a  new  bed.  n.  w.  c. 


The  Mail  Bag. 

Renovating  Lard. 

When  I  killed  my  hogs  last  December 
it  was  a  little  warm.  The  lard  from  that 
cause  or  some  other  is  a  little  strong  or 
musty.  Is  there  any  way  to  treat  it  to 
remove  this  taste?  s.  G. 

Maryland. 

Melt  the  lard  slowly  m  a  large  vessel 
over  a  not  too  hot  fire.  Add  about  one 
teaspoonful  soda  to  every  eight  pounds 
of  the  lard.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point, 
or  until  it  stops  foaming  or  showing  any 
inclination  to  foam,  when  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire.  Some  add  sliced 
raw  potatoes  to  tainted  lard,  allowing 
them  to  remain  until  they  are  browned, 
but  we  have  always  had  better  success 
with  soda.  k.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 


A  Marvelous  Powder. 

There  was  a  man  going  around  here 
representing  the  Lebanon  Chemical  Co., 
selling  a  powder  called  Palphene,  which 
will  do  all  the  following  things :  Keep 
the  Hessian  fly  from  the  wheat  by  sim¬ 
ple  mixing  the  powder  in  with  the  seed 
wheat,  and  keep  the  flitter-miee  out  of 
the  wheat  in  the  barn  by  powdering  the 
wheat  when  hauling  in,  and  by  jawdering 
the  seed  potatoes  it  would  keep  them 
from  scab  and  wireworms,  the  birds 
would  not  pull  the  corn  plants,  when  the 
seed  is  powdered  ;  it  would  also  be  good 
to  put  on  hogs  for  lice,  or  in  chicken 
houses,  or  to  fumigate  sinks  and  water 
closets,  and  also  to  disinfect  horse  and 
cow  stables  from  contagious  diseases. 

Macungie,  Pa.  c.  a.  l. 

We  never  heard  of  this  stuff  before,  but 
they  claim  too  much  for  it.  We  do  not 
believe  any  powder  or  collection  of  chem¬ 
icals  could  do  all  these  wonderful  things. 
This  man  seems  to  be  what  we  call  a 
“guff  slinger,”  and  we  think  his  oratory 
is  more  wonderful  than  his  powder.  Our 
advice  is  to  let  him  alone,  or  to  sprinkle 
some  of  his  own  powder  over  him. 


Concrete  Chimneys. 

On  page  815  I  saw  an  inquiry  by  F.  A. 
P.  regarding  a  concrete  chimney  as  com¬ 
pared  with  brick.  I  built  such  a  chimney 
five  years  ago,  and  it  has  shown  no  signs 
yet  of  needing  any  repairs,  and  appears 
to  be  good  for  years  to  come.  I  used 
square  flue  lining  and  built  a  form  in  the 
regular  way  around  it,  but  set  2x3-inch 
spruce  in  the  corners  for  nailing  strips  to 
nail  wall  board  to,  driving  eight-penny 
nails  about  one-half  way  into  the  wood, 
where  it  was  imbedded  in  the  concrete  to 
anchor  the  strips.  I  used  run  of  bank 
gravel  five  to  one  through  the  house  and 
four  to  one  above  the  roof  I  put  in  con¬ 
crete  a  little  wetter  than  usual,  and 
worked  an  old  saw  blade  between  con¬ 
crete  and  form  to  work  out  air  and  give 
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smooth  job  on  outside.  Round  tile  could 
be  used  as  well  as  square  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  F.  A.  P.  will  find  that  concrete  will 
be  more  airtight,  give  better  draft  and 
will  be  more  permanent  than  brick,  as  it 
will  never  need  repoiuting  above  the  roof 
as  the  ordinary  brick  chimney  does. 

Connecticut.  A.  F.  R. 


Killing  Burdocks. 

Will  you  publish  a  remedy  for  killing 
the  burdock  pest?  c.  w.  S. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

The  only  effective  method  we  have 
found  is  to  cut  the  roots  off  three  or  four 
inches  under  ground  before  the  seed  head 
forms.  Destroy  the  tops.  We  use  a  spade 
or  “spud”  for  cutting  the  dock.  To  be 
fully  effective  put  a  handful  of  salt  on 
the  root  after  cutting. 


Feeding  Game  Birds. 

I  notice  several  items  about  feeding 
game  birds.  For  young  game  birds  of  any 
kind,  do  not  feed  anything  for  36  hours 
after  hatching.  Be  sure  to  have  fresh 
ground  that  hens  have  not  fouled.  Pen 
should  be  either  good  and  big  or  if  small 
(8x10)  should  be  changed  to  fresh 
ground,  preferably  weedy  grass  at  least 
once  a  week.  For  partridge  provide 
shade;  hot  sun  will  often  kill  chicks  in  a 
few  minutes.  Never  feed  so  much  that 
any  feed  is  left  on  the  ground. 

Massachusetts.  davenport  brown. 

Poultry  and  Maggot  Trap. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that  if 
anyone  wants  to  try  that  maggot  trap 
shown  on  page  775,  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  building  the  concrete  basin,  a 
good  lively  flock  of  chickens  would  know 
just  what  to  do  with  those  maggots  as  fast 
as  they  fall  through  the  frame  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  manure.  s.  S.  chandler. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  description  of  this 
maggot  trap  it  was  stated  that  a  flock  of 
ducks  consumed  so  many  of  the  maggots 
that  the  count  of  the  insects  was  inter¬ 
fered  with. 

Steam-canning  Outfits. 

Do  you  consider  a  steam  pressure  can- 
ner  safe  for  use  in  the  home  by  women 
and  young  people?  The  argument  is 
made  by  some  people  that  these  steam 
pressure  outfits  should  be  used  only  by 
experie  ced  people,  and  that  the  water 
canning  outfits  are  preferable  for  hoir.-' 
use.  MRS.  G.  B.  c. 

Winchester,  Mass. 

Few,  if  any,  steam  outfits  are  “fool¬ 
proof,”  though  some  of  them  are  nearly 
so  through  governors  or  safety  valves. 
Most  women  who  have  had  experience 
with  hot-water  boilers  in  the  kitchen 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  a  steam  outfit, 
but  it  is  more  in  the  worker  than  in  the 
outfit.  Fnless  we  knew  that  the  women 
and  young  people  had  good  judgment  and 
experience  we  would  let  them  work  with 
hot  water. 


The  Three-horse  Evener. 

On  page  815  .T.  P.  describes  a  three- 
horse  evener  arrangement  and  asks  if  the 
three  horses  each  pull  an  equal  part  of 
the  load.  They  certainly  do.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  physics  involved  is,  “The  power 
multiplied  by  the  power’s  distance  from 
the  fulcrum  equals  the  load  multiplied  by 
its  distance  from  the  fulcrum.”  Let  x 
equal  the  force  exerted  by  the  horse  A, 
and  y  the  force  exerted  by  each  B  and  ('. 
By  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be 
seen  that  A  is  at  the  end  of  a  simple 
lever  of  which  20  inches  is  the  length  of 
the  long  arm  and  0%  inches  is  the  length 
of  the  short  arm.  Therefore  20x6(4 
equals  force  applied  at  end  of  the  lower 
lever. 

Then  20x6(4  xl5  equals  2yx24  or  300x 
equals  300y.  Ilence  x  equals  y. 

e.  a.  p. 

On  page  815  J.  E.  asks  whether  each  of 
the  three  horses  pull  equally.  Any  such 
equalizers  are  a  failure,  since  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  side  draft  on  the  horses’  necks,  the 
side  draft  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
iron  rod.  Neglecting  the  side  draft,  the 
horses  pull  equally  since,  following  the 
diagram  A  pulls  one-half  as  much  as  B 
and  C.  The  backward  leverage  on  the 
tongue  by  horse  A  is  balanced  by  a  for¬ 
ward  leverage  of  the  long  evener.  But 
these  two  leverages  are  not  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  load,  hence  a  side  draft  on 
the  horses  follows  with  a  tongue  free  to 
move  sideways.  w.  l.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 
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Tropical  Fruit  Notes. 

Bulletin  No.  104  of  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  sa.Vs 
that  the  fruit  of  the  sugar  apple  (Annona 
squamosa),  known  in  Brazil  as  Fruta  de 
Condessa  and  Pinha,  is  a  tropical  fruit  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  is  cultivat¬ 
ed  to  a  limited  extent  in  Florida,  but 
should  be  certainly  planted  much  more 
widely  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In 
some  of  the  interior  regions  of  Brazil  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  fruits. 
The  white  creamy  flesh  breaks  apart  into 
small  segments  whose  outer  extremities 
are  marked  by  the  earpollary  divisions  on 
the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  flavor  is 
sweet,  melting,  somewhat  suggestive  of 


employed  by  the  natives  for  keeping  man¬ 
gos  six  months.  It  is  as  follows:  A 
kerosene  tin  which  holds  five  gallons  is 
used  as  the  receptacle.  An  equal  amount 
of  second-grade  molasses  and  sawdust  is 
mixed,  or  as  much  molasses  as  the  saw¬ 
dust  will  absorb  is  used.  The  quantity  of 
the  above  material  used  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  mangos  placed  in  the  tin.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  have  the  mangos 
completely  immersed.  The  tin  is  then 
made  airtight  by  soldering.  The  second 
grade  molasses  is  cheap  here,  due  to  the 
large  number  of  sugar  mills. 


Removing  Suckers  from  Sweet  Corn. 

Is  it  either  beneficial  or  injurious  to  re¬ 
move  the  suckers  growing  from  the  sides 
of  the  roots  of  young,  thrifty  sweet  corn? 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  c. 

I  have  always  made  a  practice  of  re¬ 
moving  the  suckers  from  sweet  corn  at 
each  cultivation,  terminating  the  sucker- 
ing  at  the  time  the  crop  was  laid  by,  or 


Bahia  Sugar  Apples.  Fig.  335. 


the  pineapple  and  the  banana.  The  spec¬ 
imens  shown,  which  were  purchased  in 
the  markets  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  are  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  size,  the  biggest  ones 
measuring  nearly  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  picture,  Fig.  335,  is  reproduced 
from  the  above  bulletin. 

Mr.  Henry  II.  Boyle  of  Manila,  P.  I., 
gives  in  this  bulletin  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  a  method  used  by  the  Filipinos 
which,  they  believe,  ensures  a  good  crop 
of  mangos : 

A  fire  is  built  under  the  tree,  then  a 
bamboo  shield  is  placed  so  that  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  is  directed  upward  through 
the  branches  of  the  tree.  In  some  cases  a 
smoke  stack  is  made  out  of  bamboo  and 
placed  under  the  tree.  The  fire  is  built 
under  the  hood.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
efficient  method  of  having  the  smoke 
spread  through  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
The  natives  of  Cavite  province  start  to 
smoke  the  mango  trees  the  first  part  of 
August  and  continue  until  the  flowers 
have  been  pollinated  and  the  fruit  sets. 
The  time  consumed  in  smoking  is  about 
one  month.  Weeds,  leaves  and  rubbish 
are  used  for  fuel.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  materials  blaze.  This  can 
he  prevented  by  placing  rice  chaff,  banana 
leaves  or  sawdust  upon  the  pile  to  be 
burned.  The  smoking  is  performed  upon 
trees  that  have  and  have  not  been  nicked, 
“taga”  or  they  say  in  Tagalog.  The  nicked 
or  slashed  trees  after  smoking  will  pro¬ 
duce  fruits  three  months  earlier  than 
those  that  have  not  been  nicked  or 
smoked.  The  object  of  the  smoking  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natives,  to  cause  the  tree 
to  produce  flowers  earlier  and  to  have  the 
fruit  ripen  earlier.  It  also  helps  to  dry 
the  flowers  which  have  become  wet  from 
the  dew  and  materially  helps  to  keep 
down  the  harmful  insects  and  fungus.  The 
smoking  is  stopped  when  the  fruit  is  the 
size  of  a  marble.  Nicking  is  performed 
when  the  tree  reaches  the  age  of  six  or 
seven  years.  The  time  selected  is  about 
the  first  part  of  November,  which  is  the 
dry  period  in  the  province  of  Cavite.  The 
tree  is  first  nicked  from  the  ground  up¬ 
ward  as  far  on  the  trunk  as  it  is  possible 
to  reach  or  to  the  first  branch.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  cambium 
layer  to  too  great  an  extent.  This  nick¬ 
ing  is  done  by  a  sharp  bolo.  When  I  first 
saw  the  nicking  and  smoking  stunt  used 
on  mango  trees,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  but 
now  after  three  years  of  observation  I  can 
readily  see  that  it  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
trees  raised  from  seeds.  They  fruit  and 
fruit  earlier  than  those  not  treated  in  the 
manner  described,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  bad  results  caused  by  the  nicking  or 
smoking.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal  as  I 
have  seo'h  mango  trees  in  every  large 
island  of  the  Philippines,  treated  in  the 
manner  described.  There  is  another  mat¬ 
ter  regarding  mangos,  namely,  the  method 


in  other  words  at  the  last  cultivation.  I 
believe  this  practice  is  followed  by  most 
glowers,  and  all  agree  that  to  do  so  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  coming  crop,  as  all 
the  strength  of  the  growth  is  then  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  main  stalk,  and  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  ear.  I  regard  the  suckers 
on  corn  in  the  same  light  as  suckers  on  a 
fruit  tree ;  the  less  of  them  that  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  main  stalk.  The  removal  of  the  suck¬ 
ers  cannot  do  any  possible  harm  to  the 
main  stalk,  but  in  my  opinion  does  a  groat 
amount  of  good.  Larger  stalk  growth, 
and  larger  and  better  ears,  have  always 
resulted  for  me  by  the  removal  of  the 
suckers.  rr 


Chinese  Trumpet  Vine. 

On  page  S03  W.  F.  Massey  of  Mary¬ 
land  writes  about  Teeoma  grandi  flora  as 
being  such  a  beautiful  porch  plant.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  seeds 
of  same?  It  is  a  new  flower  to  me. 

Strodes  Mills,  Pa.  a.  m.  s. 

Teeoma  grandi  flora,  also  known  as  Big- 
nonia  grandiflora,  is  a  Chinese  variety  of 
the  trumper-flower.  Nurserymen  do  not 
grow  it  from  seed,  though  it  can  be  grown 
in  that  way,  but  you  could  hardly  find 
the  seed  on  the  market.  It  is  propagated 
by  grafting  on  roots  of  our  common  na¬ 
tive  trumpet  flower,  Bignonia  radieans. 
Most  of  the  large  nurserymen  have  it.  It 
makes  a  very  beautiful  object  'when 
trained  to  a  tall  stake  and  then  allowed 
to  fall  over  like  a  weeping  tree.  ITow  far  i 
north  it  is  hardy  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  ! 
certainly  hardy  at  Philadelphia,  and  prob-  j 
ably  farther  north.  w.  f.  massey. 


Clairgeau  Pear  in  New  Jersey. 

Is  there  anything  objectionable  about  | 
the  Clairgeau  pear  either  in  tree  or  fruit? 

I  have  about  100  of  them  one  year  old. 
If  they  are  not  good  as  a  market  pear  I 
want  to  work  them  over  to  something  bet¬ 
ter.  Wo  are  located  (it)  miles  west  of  New 
York  City,  000  feet  above  sea  level  on  a 
clay  loam  soil,  well  drained.  s.  j. 

I’ittstown,  N.  J. 

The  Clairgeau  pear  is  a  large,  late 
ripening  variety  of  fair  to  medium  qual¬ 
ity,  but  is  not  grown  in  as  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  in  New  Jersey  as  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
Kieffer  or  Duchess,  yet  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  continue  to  grow  them  as  they 
are  without  top-working  to  some  other  va¬ 
riety.  If  they  are  well  grown  they  should 


bear  and  sell  well.  If  you  should  in¬ 
crease  your  pear  planting  in  the  future, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  such 
varieties  as  Bartlett  and  Seckel. 

M.  A.  B. 


An  Unknown  Apple. 

What  was  that  apple  that  I  used  to 
see  in  lower  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  Rockland  as  well,  20  years  ago?  It 
was  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Baldwin, 
and  streaked  in  Northern  Spy  style,  with 
a  distinct  sassafras  flavor.  I  have  never 
tasted  any  like  them  since,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  know  their  origin  or 
if  they  are  now  entirely  gone. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  w.  n  .b. 

Can  any  Hudson  River  man  name  the 
apple?  There  are  many  sorts  with  a 
more  or  less  aromatic  taste,  but  none 
that  quite  recalls  sassasfras.  There  are 
many  unnamed  seedlings  or  local  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  This  sassa¬ 
fras  apple  may  be  one  of  them. 


Farm  Storage  for  Apples. 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  at 
Burlington  prints  in  Bulletin  No.  1S6  a 
very  good  discussion  of  “Farm  Apple 
Storage.”  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  time 
to  store  farm  apples,  it  is  a  better  time 
to  eat-  those  that  have  been  properly 
stored.  The  failure  to  have  such  apples, 
however,  on  hand  makes  this  the  best 
time  to  talk  about  the  proposition.  This 
bulletin  does  not  discuss  the  building  of 
cold  storage  houses,  but  does  tell  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  keeping  family  sup¬ 
plies  of  apples  in  the  farm  cellar. 

A  number  of  substances  were  used  in 
storing  these  apples,  such  as  sawdust, 
both  from  soft  and  hard  wood,  and  also 
from  cork,  forest  leaves,  chopped  hay, 
paper  wrappers  and  sand.  In  addition 
to  this  four  kinds  of  protective  dips  were 
used.  These  were  Bordeaux  mixture, 
sulphate  of  copper,  lime  water,  and  par¬ 
affin  Summed  up  as  tne  result  of  all 
these  experiments,  the  apples  kept  best 
when  they  were  first  dipped  in  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  then  packed  in  hardwood 
sawdust.  The  sawdust  from  pine  and 
other  soft  wood  kept  the  apples  fairly 
well  but  gave  them  a  rather  bad  taste. 
Lime  water  and  paraffin  were  not  as  use¬ 
ful  as  the  Bordeaux.  Such  substances 
as  chopped  hay,  sand  and  paper  kept  the 
apples  fairly  well,  but  not  as  well  as 
hardwood  sawdust.  We  shall  refer  to 
this  matter  again  in  the  early  Fall  when 
the  time  comes  for  packing  the  Winter 
supply  of  apples.  Briefly  stated  the 
proposition  is  to  make  a  strong  Bordeaux 
mixture  of  the  ordinary  strength,  that  is 
50  gallons  of  water  and  five  pounds  each  ! 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  ap-  I 
pies  are  put  into  a  sack  and  dipped  down  ! 
into  this  mixture,  whore  they  remain  for 
10  minutes.  Then  they  are  allowed  to 
dry,  and  are  cooled  to  as  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture  as  possible,  so  that  they  do  not 
freeze.  Then  these  dipped  apples  are 
packed  firmly  Li  hardwood  sawdust. 
This  sawdust  is  put  all  around  them  so 
that  the  apples  do  not  touch.  The  bar¬ 
rel  or  box  in  which  they  are  thus  packed 
in  put  away  in  cool  clean  places,  and 
left  alone  until  Winter.  Apples  handled 
in  this  way  kept  their  flavor  and  texture 
remarkably  well  and  were  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  for  eating  2G7  days  after  storing 
or  on  August  5th.  When  we  can  have 
Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  apples  about 
as  they  were  taken  from  the  tree  in  Au¬ 
gust,  the  baked  apple  question  is  pretty 
well  settled. 

We  are  told  that  there  need  be  no  trou¬ 
ble  or  apprehension  regarding  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  for  this  purpose.  Chemical 
analysis  were  made  late  in  the  storage 
period  and  hardly  a  trace  of  copper  could 
be  found;  when  the  apples  were  washed 
or  pared  there  can  be  no  danger.  This 
is  very  interesting  and  important  work, 
and  when  the  time  comes  for  storing  ap¬ 
ples  we  shall  refer  to  it  again  and  give 
fuller  particulars. 
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WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Statiomry,(skiddedoron  iron  baseband  Mounted 
Styles.  Long-wearing,  separable,  semi -steel  cylin¬ 
ders  and  4-ring  pistons;  automobile  ignition:  spark 
shift;  vertical  valves;  variable  speed;  and  other 
merits  without  which  no  engine  is  now  high-grade* 

Liberal  5- Year  Guaranty 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Why  pay  double  price  for 
nny  good  engine,  or  take  a  poor  one, 
for  nny  price,  when  the  WITTE  costa 
bo  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk? 

Hew  Book  Free.  Te'ls  you  the  "in- 

.  Bide  of  engine  sell¬ 

ing  as  well  asmamifacturing.  Get  tho 
, facta  whether  you  buy  from  me  or  not. 

Address  my  office  nearest  you. 

Hd.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1897  Oakland  Avenue,  -  Kansas  City,  Moi 
Office  189  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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_  Lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 

A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work.  lfH.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current:  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  *  Write 
Jacobson  engines,  for  illustrated 

stationary  and  port-  W  W  tfj  bulletin. 

able,  up  to  25  H.  P.  «|S 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  C 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Runs  on  Keroseno  or  coal *  1 - 

oil,  thus  insuring  low  cost  contin¬ 
uous  power.  It  will  operate  your 
shop,  electric  liicht  plant,  water 
system,  buzz  saw,  silo,  sprayer, 
and  do  all  the  other  power  jobs 
about  tho  place.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

Two  to  ton  H,  P.  Fuel  Oil  Engines  15  H.  P. 
to  200  H.  P.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

THE  BESSEMER  (.'AS  ENGINE  CO. 

1  ““  Lincoln  Ave.  Grove  City*  Pa. 
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our  agents  for  “Bal¬ 
ance  -  of-  the-Year” 
Subscriptions.  Send 
for  Reward  List  and 
I  terms.  No  experience 
necessary.  No  invest¬ 
ment  required.  All 
members  of  the  family 
can  help.  Send  postal 
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bales  that  pack  better  and  bring  higher  prices.  xuai, « 
exclusive  construction  advantages.  Must  be  seen  to  bo 
appreciated.  L  J  Campbell,  Caldwell,  Kans.,  writes: 
Ihe  most  perfect  baler  I  ever  saw.”  You’ll  agree  40 

.  ,  ..  styles  and  sixes.  WRITE  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG 

and  tell  us  what  you  bale.  We  II  recommend  best  machine  for  you. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY,  2044  Hampshire  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


More  bales  per  hour. 
Fast,  big  feed— won’t 
choke.  Dense.uniform  , 
Many 
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Stop 
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Free  Book 

Tone  Toll”  pictures  and 
describes  these  great  presses. 

Write  for  a  copy  now. 

l^^SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,520  Oak  St.  Sandwich,  III.  wlndriS,' 

Box  570  .  Council  Bluffs,  la.— Box  520 .  Kansas  Cily.  Mo.  Baling 
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Now  men  everywhere  are  making  big  money  with  the 
famous  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  (Motor  Power).  $10— 

$15  $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common. 

Pays  for  if  self  ’P  a  short  time  from 

the  profits.  Solid 

steel  construction — certain  sure  op¬ 
eration.  Makes  its  own  power  ^ 
from  simple.sturdy  Sand-  .  StfC) 
wich  gas  engine  (4,  ^ 

6  or  8  H.  P.)  . 

on  same 
truck. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

NVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa|>er  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Ri  ral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AT  a  number  of  suburban  towns  farmers  have 
been  prohibited  from  unloading  manure  at  the 
railroad  station.  The  local  board  of  health  pro¬ 
hibits  such  unloading  on  the  ground  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  cars  are  unhealthy  and  offensive.  There  may 
he  some  cases  where  the  cars  stand  in  the  center  of 
the  town  hut  usually  we  do  not  believe  the  local 
health  board  could  enforce  this  rule  if  farmers  could 
unite  and  light  it  legally.  The  farmer’s  occupation 
is  basic,  and  no  one  should  have  the  right  to  hinder 
the  production  of  food.  It  has  long  been  settled  that 
the  use  of  manure  and  fertilizers  is  essential  to  food 
production.  Where  farmers  can  combine  and  fight 
such  rules  we  think  they  can  win. 

* 

SEVERAL  of  our  readers  report  the  loss  of  their 
homes  through  signing  a  contract  containing  a 
proposition  like  the  following:  They  were  to  make 
certain  annual  payments  on  their  land.  A  clause  in 
the  contract  stated  that  if  they  failed  to  meet  a 
payment  their  position  changed  to  that  of  tenant, 
and  all  previous  payments  were  to  be  considered 
as  rent.  Under  such  an  infamous  agreement  the 
farmer  might  come  within  a  few  hundred  dollar's 
of  paying  out,  and  then  lose  it  all  through  tem¬ 
porary  misfortune  or  sickness.  The  man  who  would 
squeeze  an  unfortunate  fellow  man  in  that  way 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  respectable  people  just  as 
the  rum-seller  is  coming  to  be  regarded  by  sqciety! 

* 

GROWERS  of  Alsike  clover  seed  are  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  crop.  There  was  a 
poor  demand  for  Alsike  seed  last  season,  and  a  good 
stock  now  on  hand.  Will  it  pay  to  hull  the  seed  and 
add  to  the  present  stock,  or  should  they  cut  the  crop 
for  hay?  Seed  buyers  are  divided  in  opinion,  but 
the  majority  seem  hopeful  for  an  improvement  in 
Alsike.  The  war  shut  off  an  export  demand,  but 
the  market  has  now  adjusted  itself  to  that.  Last 
Spring  was  wet  in  many  sections,  and  in  naturally 
moist  localities  the  Red  clover  was  killed  out,  while 
the  Alsike  lived.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Alsike 
is  better  adapted  to  moist,  or  sour  land  than  the  Red. 
The  hay  season  thus  far  has  been  very  moist,  mak¬ 
ing  it  hard  to  save  the  seed  crop.  The  chances 
therefore  seem  good  for  a  better  demand  for  Alsike 
seed.  We  consider  it  a  very  valuable  clover,  and  al¬ 
ways  mix  the  seed  with  the  Red. 

* 

HERE  is  a  new  one  about  Alfalfa  reported  from 
Vermont.  Morris  Chamberlain,  a  farmer, 
found  a  deer  eating  his  Alfalfa.  Chamberlain  shot 
the  deer  and  reported  the  act  to  the  game  warden. 
Under  the  Vermont  law  a  deer  caught  in  the  act  of 
damaging  crops  can  be  killed.  Chamberlain,  how¬ 
ever,  was  arrested,  tried  and  fined  $100,  with 
$8.56  costs  for  killing  a  deer  out  of  season.  It 
seems  that  the  law  states  that  it  is  unlawful  to  kill 
a  deer  found  eating  grass.  The  State’s  attorney 
claimed  that  Alfalfa  is  grass,  therefore  Chamber- 
lain  is  guilty !  The  case  has  been  appealed  and  it 
is  now  up  to  the  county  court  to  decide  whether  Al¬ 
falfa  is  “grass”  or  whether  it  ranks  with  corn  or 
grain  as  a  cultivated  crop.  Botanically  Alfalfa  is 
not  a  grass,  but  how  much  botany  does  the  judge 
and  the  deer  know? 

* 

THE  man  who  can  control  the  price  can  control 
the  market  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
and  it  follows  that  the  fairest  price  is  the  one  that 
comes  closest  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  most  unfair  price  is  the  one  dictated  by  a  few 
interested  buyers  who  meet  secretly  and  arrange  a 
price  which  suits  them  best.  This  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  prices  is  worked  out  now  with  most  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  have  shown  how  it  is  done  with  live 
poultry,  and  articles  now  coming  will  show  just  how 
prices  for  eggs  and  dairy  products  are  manipulated. 
A  handful  of  eggs,  a  few  words  quietly  spoken  by 


interested  dealers  in  New  York,  and  a  price  is  made 
which  makes  the  basis  for  sales  all  over  the  country. 
If  we  do  not  make  the  matter  clear  and  prove  the 
fictitious  character  of  produce  prices,  let  us  know 
and  we  will  try  again.  Prices  have  been  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  farmer  loses  control  of  his 
goods  the  moment  they  pass  out  of  his  hands.  The 
foundation  of  any  reform  in  marketing  is  to  change 
the  method  of  making  prices  so  that  producer  and 
consumer  can  have  a  hand  at  it.  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  starting  such  a  reform  is  through  the 
auction  system  of  selling  State  inspected  and  guar¬ 
anteed  goods.  This  is  what  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  is  trying  to  start  in  connection 
with  sales  of  apples.  Let  that  he  worked  out  fairly 
and  price-making  will  be  taken  out  of  the  holes 
and  secret  places  and  worked  out  in  the  open. 

* 

WE  have  a  number  of  questions  from  New 
York  farmers  regarding  interest  on  pay¬ 
ments  for  glandered  horses  and  tuberculous  cattle 
destroyed  by  the  State.  The  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  money  for  paying  interest  on  certain  claims 
for  horses  or  cattle  slaughtered  on  and  after  March 
10,  1911/.  The  item  in  the  law  covering  this  is  as 
follows : 

For  each  and  every  day  the  owner  or  custodian  of 
the  animals  condemned  is  obliged  to  keep  them,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  condemnation, 
lie  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  the  sum  of  25  cents  per 
day  per  head.  The  owner  of  animals  condemned  and 
slaughtered,  as  provided  herein,  shall  be  entitled  to  in¬ 
terest  on  the  amount  due,  as  herein  provided,  from  and 
after  30  days  from  the  time  such  animals  are  so  slaugh¬ 
tered. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  is  paid  only 
on  those  claims  which  have  been  made  since  March 
10,  1914. 

* 

“The  Farmer  Goes  Up  Head.” 

WELL,  sir,  we  had  no  idea  that  the  publication 
of  that  old  doggerel  would  stir  up  such  a 
wide  range  of  feeling.  At  one  extreme  is  the  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-known  man  who  says  we  are  making 
class  warfare,  ranging  one  class  against  another. 
It  is  a  great  blunder  to  tell  the  farmer  to  go  “up 
head.”  He  is  up  there  now,  has  more  than  he  de¬ 
serves,  more  done  for  him  than  any  other  class  in 
the  country !  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  man  who 
writes:  “Thank  Rod  we  have  some  one  to  put  the 
truth  right  up  to  them.  The  only  thing  wrong  about 
it  is  that  in  the  picture  Frank  Farmer  ought  to  be 
walking  up  in  front  stamping  right  on  their  toes.” 
We  speak  of  these  as  two  extremes,  neither  of  them 
entirely  fair.  Let  anyone  read  carefully  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  “Frank  Farmer”  and  he  must 
admit  that  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  his  defin¬ 
ition  of  “justice.”  He  who  would  object  to  that  would 
he  a  singular  individual.  No  one  wants  more  than 
that.  Who  would  he  satisfied  with  less  than  “ Equal 
rights  and  honest  share?"  It  rather  amuses  us  to 
note  the  range  of  opinion  regarding  these  simple 
verses.  One  man  calls  it  “Too  cheap;  a  poor  play 
to  the  galleries.”  Another  writes  the  following 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  cover  of  last  week’s 
issue,  “The  farmer  goes  up  head.”  I  am  going  to  try 
to  have  the  teacher  of  the  district  school  of  which  I  am 
trustee,  at  the  next  entertainment  they  give,  have  the 
boys  learn  each  his  verse,  and  put  it  on  as  a  play,  and 
make  special  effort  to  get  as  many  parents  to  attend  as 
possible.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  have  that  played 
in  every  county  and  village,  town  and  city  in  this 
great  nation,  instead  of  teaching  the  children  the  so- 
called  patriotic  and  military  spirit.  With  best  wishes 
for  your  clean,  practical  paper.  willard  j.  dawson. 

* 

THE  State  Department  of- Foods  and  Markets  is 
making  arrangements  to  sell  apples  on  an  open 
auction  market  in  New  York  City  during  the  coming 
season.  Only  the  assurance  of  a  steady  supply  re¬ 
mains  to  complete  the  arrangements.  It  will  require 
about  SOO  carloads  for  the  whole  season.  The  plan 
is  for  growers  in  different  localities  to  form  informal 
clubs  to  ship  in  car  lots  and  assure  the  supply,  so 
that  apples  may  be  sold  at  auction  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  The  shippers  will  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  block  with  the  auctioneer,  with 
authority  to  make  one  bid  on  behalf  of  the  owner, 
so  that  the  fruit  will  not  he  ruthlessly  slaughtered 
or  sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Arrangements 
will  also  he  made  to  place  fruit  in  cold  storage  on 
the  request  of  owners,  and  the  cost  of  this  storage 
to  the  grower  will  he  the  actual  rental  of  space 
and  cost  of  cartage,  if  any  cartage  is  necessary. 

Engagements  are  now  being  made  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  to  meet  growers  at  their 
clubs  and  Granges  to  explain  the  system  and  ar¬ 
range  details.  Growers  who  are  interested  in  this 
departure  should  write  the  Department  at  71  West 
23rd  Street,  and  make  arrangements  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  visit  the  neighborhood  and  make  tlie 
necessary  arrangements  for  future  shipments.  The 
growers  will  pay  only  the  actual  cost  of  selling, 
which  will  probably  be  no  more  than  one-half  the 
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usual  commissions,  and  there  will  be  no  cartage  or 
other  extras.  When  once  fully  established,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  apples  coming  to  the  New  York  City 
market  will  be  sold  at  auction;  and  the  system  will 
be  worth  a  million  dollars  annually  to  the  growers 
of  the  State.  That,  of  course,  is  a  prediction.  But 
it  will  stand  analysis. 

* 

HERE  is  another  case  of  that  “vain  repetition 
of  an  economic  fallacy.”  The  following  note 
comes  from  a  Florida  fruit  grower: 

I  am  inclined  to  go  slow  in  an  effort  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults.  Our  grapefruit  netted  us  the  past  season  three 
cents  per  box  on  the  tree,  the  cultural  charges  not 
counted  in,  so  we  are  not  feeling  that  excessive  pressure 
of  wealth  which  is  occasionally  ours.  j.  w.  r. 

This  man  wants  to  buy  a  tractor,  a  new  lot  of 
fertilizer  and  dozens  of  other  things  which  manu¬ 
facturers  would  like  to  sell,  and  which  workmen 
would  like  to  make.  Three  cents  a  box  on  grape¬ 
fruit  makes  a  very  small  dollar,  which  the  dealers 
who  handle  the  things  this  man  wants  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  as  full  value.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  these 
three-cent  boxes  of  fruit  had  benefited  the  working 
people  in  town  and  city,  hut  we  have  not  heard  that 
they  had  grapefruit  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
Supply  and  demand  running  freely  would  have  put 
three-cent  grapefruit  into  every  cottage  or  flat. 
As  it  is,  only  those  benefited  by  the  sale  of  this  fruit 
who  were  paid  fixed  charges  which  were  controlled 
by  themselves.  It  strikes  us  that  the  “economic 
fallacy”  about  all  this  is  the  claim  that  there  is 
any  economy  to  it. 

* 

THERE  is  bitter  rivalry  between  dealers  and 
agents  in  various  kinds  of  silos,  and  some  of 
them  are  carrying  it  too  far.  We  have  received  at 
least  25  letters  from  farmers  who  have  been  told 
that  silos  made  of  concrete  will  poison  cattle !  Tlie 
story  is  that  the  acids  in  the  silage  “eat  up  the  con¬ 
crete.”  This  results  in  a  poison  which  is  sure  death 
to  the  stock.  We  have  taken  pains  to  trace  down 
this  nonsense,  and  find  that  it  comes  from  agents 
who  are  trying  to  sell  some  soi't  of  a  silo,  and  thus 
attempt  to  frighten  a  farmer  who  is  thinking  of 
using  concrete.  That  seems  to  be  all  there  is  to  it. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  general  report  from 
properly  made  concrete  silos  is  that  they  give  good 
satisfaction.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  injure  your 
own  business  is  to  bear  false  witness  against  your 
neighbor’s.  The  chief  of  animal  husbandry  at  one 
of  the  Western  Agricultural  Colleges  writes: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agents  for  various  kinds  of 
silos  are  constantly  telling  falsehoods  to  the  farmers. 
Other  rumors  to  the  effect  that  they  have  quit  filling 
their  silos  in  the  East  are  a  very  prominent  feature  of 
our  correspondence  with  farmers  just  now.  I  don’t 
know  how  many  letters  I  have  had  during  the  last 
month  in  which  farmers  have  written  in  to  me  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  heard  that  they  have  quit  filling 
their  silos  in  the  East  since  they  have  been  found  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  not  profitable  and  sometimes  causing 
tuberculosis.  This  stuff,  of  course,  is  “rot”  but  never¬ 
theless  such  foolish  information  is  being  spread  over 
the  country  and  the  press  can  do  much  to  put  the  farm¬ 
ers  right  on  this  subject. 

It  is  “rot”  and  of  a  poor  quality  too.  As  sunshine 
kills  some  forms  of  decay,  let  us  turn  the  light  on 
this  nonsense.  There  will  be  hundreds  of  new  silos 
this  year  and  more  silage  than  ever.  Turn  the  hose 
on  these  agents. 


Brevities. 

Hereafter  no  drinking  man  can  get  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Hawaii  graduated  four  \ 
students  this  year — three  Japanese  and  one  of  mixed 
blood.  This  college  is  to  be  made  a  “university.” 

Why  should  it  be  profitable  to  ship  dried  Loganber¬ 
ries  from  Oregon  to  New  England  when  the  finest  of 
raspberries  grow  in  the  latter  section? 

And  now  Mexico  is  shipping  watermelons  to  the 
American  markets.  They  are  grown  mostly  by  Chinese 
farmers. 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  ask  if  they  can  cure 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  or  put  it  in  the  silo.  No — not  with 
any  profit.  It  is  intended  for  green  food. 

Most  of  the  railroad  fires  in  the  West  seem  to  be 
started  on  sharp  grades  where  the  engines  put  on  forced 
draft.  It  is  now  arranged  to  follow  the  engines  with 
light  gasoline  cars  to  watch  for  fires. 

There  is  another  poultry  contest  under  way  at  the 
Panama  Exposition.  The  best  individual  layers  thus 
far  are  cross-bred  hens  from  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College. 

Back  in  1898  we  find  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
telling  of  the  great  number  of  bicycles  at  a  farm  meet¬ 
ing!  These  wheels  brought  people  10  to  15  miles,  and 
were  considered  wonderful.  Now  there  are  more  mo¬ 
tor  cars  than  “wheels”  at  such  meetings,  and  the  circle 
constituting  the  audience  has  been  enlarged  to  50  miles. 

Did  you  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  any  “For- 
maggio  Pecorino  di  Stagione?”  This  is  really  cheese 
made  from  the  milk  of  sheep,  and  is  imported  from 
Italy.  The  Italians  shipped  to  this  country,  last  year, 
sheep  milk  cheese  to  the  value  of  $1,297,893,  the  usual 
market  price  being  about  23  cents  a  pound.  One  would 
think  there  ought  to  be  sheep  enough  in  this  country 
to  save  that  million  dollars  for  Americans,  but  most 
of  our  sheep  growers  would  -  probably  call  the  job  of 
milking  ewes  as  too  small  to  consider. 
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Selling  New  York  State  Apples. 

FRUIT  AT  AUCTION.— In  New  York  City  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  fruit  from  California  arrives  on  the  Erie 
dock,  where  samples  are  exhibited,  and  in  a  well 
equipped  auction  room  on  the  second  floor,  buyers  as¬ 
semble  each  morning  and  are  supplied  with  cards,  giv¬ 
ing  the  lot  numbers  and  marks  of  the  fruit  offered  for 
sale  that  day.  A  competent  auctioneer  cries  the  sale 
and  anywhere  from  40  to  100  carloads  of  fruit  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  from  two  to  three  hours.  With  from  200  to 
500  buyers  present,  many  of  them  being  brokers  who 
represent  out-of-town  people,  there  is  always  keen  com¬ 
petition  for  the  finest  fruit.  In  the  auction  room  are 
found  all  races  and  all  kinds  of  people  sitting  side  by 
side ;  one  sees  the  buyer  of  a  great  chain  of  retail  stores, 
and  a  peddler  who  is  buying  for  himself,  and  perhaps 
10  or  12  of  his  associates  who  make  their  living  selling 
fruit  from  a  push  cart.  Thus  we  find  the  fruit  growers 
in  California  sending  their  fruit  through  their  associa¬ 
tions  direct  to  their  own  hired  men  in  New  York  City, 
who  attend  the  sale  and  wire  back  the  result  each 

morning.  The  cost  to  the  California  citrus  fruit  grower, 
for  instance,  for  having  his  fruit  sold  to  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  in  New  York  City  in  many  cases  is  not  over 
one-third  the  expense  which  it  costs  the  New  York 

State  apple  grower  or  peach  grower  to  have  his  fruit 
reach  the  same  retail  distributor.  The  foreigner  learned 
years  ago  that  the  auction  system  was  the  only  method 
for  selling  Almeria  grapes,  two  or  three  million  dollars 
worth  of  which  reach  New  York  City  each  Fall.  The 

same  is  true  of  the  shippers  of  lemons  in  Italy  and 

Sicily,  and  of  the  shippers  of  fruit  in  Porto  Rico. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  AUCTION.— A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  large  fruit  growers’  association  in  Flori¬ 
da  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  during  the  Winter  of 
1912-1913,  on  account  of  the  excessive  rains  in  Florida, 
the  oranges  showed  a  very  heavy  shrinkage  and  that  it 
nas  his  opinion  that  had  the  same  oranges  been  shipped 
to  private  receivers  and  sold  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
as  are  New  York  State  apples,  the  growers  in  Florida 
would  not  have  received  one-half  the  amount  of  money 
for  their  fruit  that  they  did  by  having  it  sold  imme¬ 
diately  upon  arrival  by  auction.  Fruit,  as  a  rule, 
shows  up  at  its  best  upon  arrival,  and  when  the  small 
grower  throughout,  the  country  stops  to  realize  that  the 
great  big  fruit  concerns  after  much  experimenting,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  best  to  have  their 
fruit  sold  at  auction,  he  is  likely  to  insist  that  he  be 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  fruits. 
All  of  the  bananas  arriving  in  New  York  City  were 
formerly  sold  by  the  importer,  with  competent  sales¬ 
men,  at  private  sales.  During  April,  1914,  the  im¬ 
porters  of  bananas  decided  to  try  the  auction  system, 
and  for  the  past  18  months  all  of  the  bananas  arriving 
in  New  York  City,  from  the  largest  shippers  and  im¬ 
porters,  have  been  sold  at  auction,  and  the  prices  real¬ 
ized  and  the  method  of  discharging  cargoes  have  been 
so  successful,  that  they  would  not  return  to  the  old 
method  of  marketing  their  bananas.  It  is  reasonable 
that  if  a  $40,000,000  corporation,  receiving  its  own 
bananas,  and  distributing  them  through  an  exper¬ 
ienced  salesman  the  year  around,  find  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  employ  the  auction  company  to  sell  these 
bananas,  it  certainly  should  be  desirable  that  a  small 
or  a  big  apple  grower  find  out  whether  his  apples 
shall  be  sold  in  the  big  centers  at  auction. 

IIOW  THE  AUCTION  IS  HANDLED.— When  ap¬ 
ples  arrive  at  the  docks  samples  are  displayed.  There 
is  no  chance  for  a  salesman  to  favor  a  pet  buyer,  when 
two  or  three  hundred  men  want  to  buy  a  carload  or  a 
part  of  a  carload  of  fine  apples.  The  auctioneer’s  duty 
and  his  pride  is  to  obtain  the  best  price  that  any  ar¬ 
ticle  will  bring,  whether  it  be  oranges  from  California, 
bananas  from  Bluefields,  grapes  from  Spain  or  apples 
from  New  York  State.  In  times  of  shortage  there  is 
always  spirited  bidding.  To  the  uninitiated  it  would 
seem  that  a  riot  would  certainly  take  place  before  the 
sale  was  over,  and  the  prices  obtained  during  the  per¬ 
iod  when  receipts  are  light  are  always  the  extreme  top 
prices  that  any  buyer  is  willing  to  pay.  During  the 
period  when  receipts  are  heavy  and  the  market  is  in 
more  or  less  of  a  glutted  condition  the  auction  company 
sells  first,  and  usually  at  best  prices  for  the  day.  The 
reason  is  that  the  buyers  buy  what  they  want  at  the 
auction,  at  prices  which  perhaps  seem  low  at  the  time, 
but  they  have  bought  what  they  want  and  they  do  not 
want  any  more.  The  reason  the  receivers  attempting 
to  sell  at  private  sale  are  at  a  big  disadvantage  is  that 
the  outlets  are  filled  up  and  the  only  way  that  they  can 
dispose  of  the  stock  which  they  have  on  hand  is  to 
make  an  attractive  price  which  nearly  always  is  below 
the  auction  sales.  There  is  no  article  of  fruit  .which 
is  now  sold  at  auction  in  the  New  York  City  market 
which  a  private  receiver  can  receive  and  sell  to  ad¬ 
vantage  at  private  sale,  in  competition  with  the  auc¬ 
tion  company.  For  this  reason  when  an  auction  market 
is  opened  for  any  line  of  fruit  private  sales  in  that 
line  are  discontinued,  and  it  is  all  sold  at  auction. 
In  Liverpool  and  London  for  years  apples  have  been 
sold  at  auction.  Buyers  are  better  satisfied ;  they  all 
have  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  fruit.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  selecting  for  some  pet  customer  a  fine 
l:ne  of  fruit  at  a  bargain,  as  can  be  done  when  the 
goods  are  shipped  to  commission  men  to  be  sold  at 
private  sale.  In  selling  apples  at  auction  many  con¬ 
sumers  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  if  it  be 
properly  advertised,  to  go  to  the  auction  and  buy  not 
only  their  own  requirements,  but  the  requirements  of 
two  or  three  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  customary  to 
limit  the  number  of  packages  on  which  one  can  bid ; 


but  there  are  always  odd  varieties  in  the  collection,  and 
there  are  the  sample  barrels  which  any  consumer  can 
bid  on,  even  though  he  only  wants  apples  for  his  own 
family.  The  greater  the  number  of  buyers  present  at 
the  auction,  the  better  it  pleases  the  auctioneer,  the 
auction  company,  and  the  grower  or  shipper  of  apples 
or  other  fruit.  With  proper  marketing  facilities,  pro¬ 
per  publicity  given  to  the  conditions  and  the  amount  of 
fruit  in  the  market,  the  wholesale  price  and  the  price 
which  should  be  charged  at  retail,  this  year’s  crop  of 
apples  will  return  the  grower  an  extremely  satisfactory 
figure  and  the  consumers  in  the  large  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  will  receive  their  apples  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  have  been  furnished  the  fruit  in  many  years 
in  the  past. 


Peach  Trees  and  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

I  note  in  a  recent  statement  by  O.  D.  Schock  that 
peach  trees  have  been  killed  in  this  State  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur  solution  for 
the  prevention  of  borers,  and  special  reference  was 
given  to  a  large  orchard  near  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  that 
we  are  to  infer  was  so  killed.  Owing  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject  I  have  taken  considerable  care  to  look 
it  up  and  I  find  that  the  orchard  in  question,  that  of 
Mr.  Long,  was  killed  by  an  experiment  in  painting 
around  the  trees  a  thick  puste  composed  of  rye  flour, 
molasses  and  Paris  green.  The  proportion  of  the  Paris 
green  was  very  great,  using  as  much  as  two  pounds  to 
50  gallons,  while  persons  who  have  used  it  in  spraying 
know  that  one-half  pound  in  50  gallons  was  the  strong¬ 
est  recommended  when  it  was  so  much  in  vogue.  Ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur  was  not  used  for  borers 
on  the  trees  near  Orwigsburg  and  tin1  persons  working 
in  the  orchard  this  week  reported  that  its  injury  was 
due  entirely  to  the  experiment  that  was  conducted  by 
the  owner  himself  and  at.  his  own  directions  without 
consultation  with  others  in  this  specific  case. 

Now  as  to  the  statement  that  trees  in  this  State 
have  been  injured  by  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur 
solution,  I  must  say  that  this  likewise  is  an  error.  Mr. 
Schock  says  he  was  quoting  from  others  when  lie  re¬ 
ported  it,  but  tin*  persons  who  originated  the  report 
were  mistaken.  The  damage  to  peach  trees  in  this 
State  has  been  by  freezing,  especially  that  form  of 
Winter  freezing  which  Professor  Waite  has  called  frost 
girdle  injury.  In  several  orchards  where  some  of  the 
trees  were  mounded  and  others  were  left  unmounded, 
those  that  were  unmounded  or  left  open  around  the 
collar  froze  and  show  injury  and  died,  while  the  others 
are  not  injured.  Many  orchards  where  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  were  never  used  show  the  same 
injury  as  in  others  where  it  was  used,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  many  orchards  where  it  has  been  used  »for  years, 
as  in  those  of  C.  P.  Reese  &  Son  of  Clearfield  County, 
no  injury  whatever  is  visible. 

The  damage  by  frost  collar  girdling  was  regional 
and  peculiarly  marked  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
in  Lawrence  County,  Pa.  The  fact  that  it  was  re¬ 
gional  was  enough  to  show  that  it  was  due  to  climatic 
conditions  rather  than  to  the  use  of  any  kind  of  dope. 
In  an  orchard  in  Lawrence  County  where  the  dope  was 
used  some  trees  not  treated  were  affected  the  same  as 
those  that  wore  treated  and  two  adjoining  orchards 
that  were  never  treated  at  all  show  exactly  the  same 
injury.  I  can  give  names  and  addresses  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  these  orchards  and  can  find  scores  of  instances 
of  this  kind  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Winter 
freezing  and  not  arsenate  of  lead  and  liine-sulpliur  that 
injured  the  trees.  I  am  receiving  letters  from  persons 
asking  if  they  have  killed  their  trees  because  they  have 
applied  this  treatment  recently,  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
means  of  telling  them  of  the  mistake  in  the  report  that 
trees  were  so  injured  by  such  material  and  further  of 
telling  them  that  they  need  not  be  alarmed  about  any 
disastrous  effects  of  this  preparation  for  keeping  out. 
b01,<'rs-  H.  A.  SURFACE, 

Pennsylvania.  Economic  Zoologist. 


Danger  in  Some  Forms  of  Spraying. 

All  growers  of  peaches  should  be  warned  not  to  com¬ 
bine  any  kind  of  arsenical  with  any  form  of  “soluble 
sulphur,”  involving  soda  or  potash,  and  attempt  to  use 
it  as  a  spray  material  for  peaches  during  the  growing 
season.  As  shown  in  our  experiments  of  1910  and 
1911,  any  such  combination  as  this  is  wholly  unusable 
on  peaches,  and  in  fact  is  very  dangerous  on  any  kind 
of  fruit.  We  have  given  numerous  warnings  on  this 
subject  before,  but  still  great  damage  is  now  being  done 
by  the  attempt  to  use  this  combination  in  protecting  the 
exceptional  crop  of  the  current  year. 

Similar  damage  may  result  from  applications  of  any 
kind  of  Bordeaux  and  arsenical  combination  on  peaches, 
or  from  some  kind  of  lead  arsenate  alone.  In  the  last 
case  the  danger  can  generally  be  avoided  by  adding 
freshly  slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  about  three  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  spray  material. 

The  standard  spraying  schedule  for  peaches  during 
the  growing  season  may  well  be  repeated  here  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(1)  Lead  arsenate ,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  the 
paste ,  or  one  pound  of  the  powder .  plus  three  pounds 
of  slaked  lime,  to  50  pultons  of  water. 

This  is  intended  primarily  to  control  the  curculio, 
hence  it  is  usually  applied  about  when  the  calyces  or 
“shucks  ’  are  being  shed.  It  may  well  be  applied  earlier, 
however,  if  the  curculio  should  begin  attacking  the 
fruit  before  this  to  any  important  extent. 

(2)  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (8-8-50),  plus  lead  ar¬ 
senate  at  the  same  rate  as  above,  about  a  month  after 
No.  1. 

This  is  directed  against  both  the  brown  rot  and  cur¬ 
culio.  The  above  lime-sulphur  is  made  by  placing 
eight  pounds  of  good  unslaked  lime  and  eight  pounds 
of  powdered  sulphur  together  in  a  barrel  or  tub  and 
adding  enough  water  to  slake  the  lime  properly.  The 
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mixture  is  stirred  during  the  slaking  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  reddish  lime-sulplmr  compounds  begin 
appearing  around  the  edges,  whereupon  cool  water  is 
added  to  bring  the  total  up  to  50  gallons,  the  arsenate 
is  put  in,  and  the  material  is  ready  for  spraying. 

I  nder  most  conditions  these  are  all  the  applications 
that  are  needed  for  stone  fruits.  With  some  of  the 
later  varieties  of  peaches  or  those  especially  susceptible 
to  brown  rot,  however,  a  third  application  may  be  need¬ 
ed  about  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
For  this  application  a  good  lime-sulphur  concentrate, 
diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  to  100  or  so  as  to  obtain  a  den¬ 
sity  of  1.003,  without  any  arsenical,  may  be  used  for 
this,  or  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  just  described  may 
be  used.  The  former  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its 
non-staining  qualities,  unless  the  varieties  are  specially 
susceptible  to  spray  injury.  j.  i>.  stewaut 

State  College,  Pa. 


Kick  at  the  35-cent  Dollar. 

As  I  read  the  article  by  “Trucker,  .Tr.,”  it  seems  to 
me  to  tell  how  we  try  to  go  after  the  other  65  cents 
of  that  dollar.  Last  season  we  had  some  very  fine  to¬ 
matoes.  We  took  them  as  they  ripened  to  our  town 
and  sold  them  to  our  grocer  at  $1  per  bushel  (all  we 
asked),  one  day  he  had  a  supply  and  could  not  use  all 
we  had.  I  tried  the  next  store;  he  saw  my  situation 
and  thought  to  “pull  my  leg”  and  offered  me  so  much 
per  dozen,  or  about  60  cents  per  bushel.  I  said  “not 
much.”  He  reminded  me  that  the  market  was  full  and 
I  could  not  get  any  more.  I  reminded  him  that  there 
were  lots  of  poor  folks  to  whom  I  would  give  them 
before  I  would  let  him  hold  me  up.  I  drove  to  the  next 
fellow  and  said:  “Can  you  use  these  at  a  dollar?”  He 
gave  one  look  at  the  quality  and  size  and  said  “Sure 
thing.”  This  in  plain  sight  of  No.  2,  who  tried  the 
hold-up.  I  meant  just  what  I  said  about  giving  them 
away  rather  than  selling  at  half  price.  This  year 
we  had  a  few  surplus  strawberries.  We  went  to  the 
man  who  said  “Sure  thing,  ’  on  the  tomatoes  last  year 
and  asked  what  he  would  handle  the  berries  at  and  told 
him  we  wanted  to  play  fair.  He  retailed  them  at  two 
quarts  for  25  cents  and  we  got  10  cents  per  quart. 
Later  in  the  season  he  had  to  sell  at  10  cents  and 
we  got  nine  of  them.  He  said  he  was  satisfied,  and 
we  surely  were.  Better  kick  a  little  and  give  away 
a  few  things  rather  than  to  let  the  middleman  have 
lt  *l*l-  E.  L.  GRIFFIN. 

Tennessee. 


Here  is  the  Full  Dollar. 


sumer’s  dollar,  for  which  you  may  send  me  during  the 
ensuing  year  at  least  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  in¬ 
formation.  besides  entertainment  and  other  extras.  We 
were  formerly  inflicted  with  a  25-cent  dollar,  but  have 
solved  that  problem,  so  that  now  we  get  all  of  the 
dollar  for  practically  everything  we  raise  to  sell.  Let 
the  good  work  go  on;  wake  up  the  indifferent  producers, 
so  that  they  will  enforce  their  demands  for  their  just 
share  of  that  elusive  dollar,  and  having  got  it  keep 
it  for  their  own  benefit  instead  of 
wild-cat  mining  scheme. 

on  the  Pacific  coast  three 
with  some  of  the  prominent 
they  told  me  that  no  legiti- 
stoek  to  sell,  as  they  could 
without  selling  stock.  We 
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‘investing”  in  some 


I  spent  several  months 
years  ago,  and  in  talking 
mining  men  of  the  Coast 
mate  miner  there  had  any 
get  all  necessary  capital 


subscribe  for  several  farm  papers  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read  first  and  last; 
first  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  contents,  and  read  any 
special  articles  that  I  am  looking  for,  and  mark  those 
that  will  stand  reading  the  second  time,  and  those 
which  will  stand  closer  study,  and  last  to  see  if  there 
is  anything  of  value  to  me  in  my  work  which  was 
missed  in  the  first  reading.  c.  e.  class 

Michigan. 


Market  for  Canadian  Cheese. 

Consul  Taggart  of  Cornwall,  Ont.,  reports  on  the 
1st  of  June  that  cheese  sold  in  that  market  at  18% 
cents  a  pound.  This  is  the  record  price,  due  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  cheese  in  Great  Britain.  The  English  dealers 
contracted  for  more  cheese  than  they  could  supply,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  offer  high  prices  in  order  to  increase 
production.  This  is  one  of  the  first  eases  we  nave 
heard  of  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  af¬ 
fected  the  dairy  business  as  it  should.  Mr.  Taggart 
makes  the  following  statement  about  how  the  dairy 
farmers  in  that  locality  handle  their  business. 

“The  practice  among  the  farmers  in  this  dairy  dis¬ 
trict  is  to  form  cooperative  associations  and  run  their 
own  cheese  factories.  They  hire  a  cheese  maker  and 
appoint  an  agent  to  sell  their  product  on  the  Cornwall 
board.  The  profits  from  tin*  cheese  sales  are  distributed 
to  the  respective  farmers  in  the  proportion  that  they 
furnish  milk.  The  milk  is  reckoned  by  weight.  At 
present  the  farmers  are  getting  $1.56  per  100  pounds 
for  their  milk.  A  gallon  of  milk  weighs  10.32  pounds, 
so  that  the  farmers  now  have  a  market  right  at  their 
door  for  all  their  milk  at  nearly  four  cents  a  quart.” 


Government  Cabbage  and  Onion  Report. 

1  he  Crop  Estimate  Bureau  gives  the  cabbage  and 
onion  report  as  follows : 


Cabbages.  Onions. 


States. 

Acreage. 

Per  cent. 

Acreage. 

Per  cent. 

compared 

planted  to  compared 

planted  t  > 

with  usual. 

June  15. 

witli  usual. 

June  15. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Massachusetts  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

95 

100 

New  York . 

104 

65 

110 

100 

New  Jersey  ... 

100 

82 

119 

100 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

111 

48 

92 

100 

Delaware  . 

100 

50 

Virginia  . . 

92 

83 

90 

100 

North  Carolina., 

120 

88 

102 

99 

South  Carolina.  , 

76 

79 

95 

90 

Georgia  . . 

85 

98 

108 

100 

<  >hio  . . 

1.14 

72 

97 

98 

Indiana  . . 

114 

95 

Michigan  . . 

108 

100 

Wisconsin  . 

137 

30 

100 

69 

Minnesota  ..... 

95 

,  , 

105 

100 

Iowa  . . 

125 

100 

134 

100 

Kentucky  . . 

100 

100 

125 

100 

1’ennessee  . 

79 

88 

72 

100 

Alabama  . . 

85 

88 

117 

94 

Mississippi  . 

89 

99 

120 

100 

( iklakoma  . 

100 

100 

100 

Arkansas  . 

100 

100 

Colorado  . 

113 

56 

137 

100 

Washington  . .  . . 

100 

100 

115 

100 

<  iregon  . 

75 

100 

100 

California  . 

•  •  • 

120 

100 

Model  83  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

Roadster  -  $725 

This  is  the  largest  4-cylinder  Overland 
that  will  be  produced  this  year 


Model  83  f.  o.  h.  Toledo  . 

Roadster  -  $725 

This  is  the  largest  4-cylinder  Overland 
that  will  be  produced  this  year 


The  Newest  Overland — $325  Less  Than  Last  Year 


T 


HE  1916  Overland  is  in  many  particu¬ 
lars  the  same  as  the  1915  Overland — the 
famous  Model  80  that  sold  for  $ 1075 . 

But  the  price  is  $325  less . 


The  stream-line  body  is  the  same  design 
as  the  $1075  model  of  last  season. 

It  has  the  same  magnificent  finish;  that 
deep,  rich  tone  of  dark  Brewster  green  with 
fine  hairline  striping  of  clear  ivory-white. 


It  has  the  same  powerful,  economical 
thirty-five  horsepower,  lour-cylinder  motor, 

but  weighs  less, 

Tt  has  high-tension  magneto  ignition. 

It  has  the  same  underslung  rear  springs. 
It  has  the  convenient  arrangement  of  elec¬ 
tric  control  buttons  on  the  steering  column. 

It  has  the  same  easy- working  clutch 
which  any  woman  can  operate;  the  same 


t  c 
t  c 


easy  to  handle”  shifting  levers;  the  same 
easy  to  steer  with”  wheel;  the  same  posi¬ 
tive  brakes. 

It  has  33"  x  4"  tires  which  is  unusual 
on  a  car  at  this  price. 

In  detail,  finish,  mechanical  fineness, 
comforts  and  conveniences,  this  newest 
Overland  gives  you  all  there  was  in  the  $1075 
Overland  and  even  more  power. 


Specifications: 


35  horsepower  motor 
High-tension  magneto  ignition 
5-Bearing  crankshaft 
Thermo-syphon  cooling 


Underslung  rear  springs 
33"  x  4"  tires ;  non-skid  in  rear 
Demountable  rims;  with  one  extra 
Electric  starting  and  lighting  system 


Headlight  dimmers 
Rain-vision ,  ventilating  type ,  built-in 
windshield 

Instrument  board  on  cowl  dash 


And  it  costs  you  but  $750 — $325 less  than 
last  season  ft  large  35  horsepower  Overland . 

This  car  is  on  display  at  our  dealers. 
Deliveries  are  being  made  now  all  over  the 
country. 

Every  Overland  dealer  already  has  a 
waiting  list. 

Place  your  order  immediately  and  you 
can  be  sure  of  a  speedy  delivery. 


heft-hand  drive ,  center  control 
One-man  top;  top  cover 
Magnetic  speedometer 


BY  INVITATION 
MtMBCR  OF 


Handsome  catalogue  on  rawest.  Please  address  Dept.  12  7 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

New  Models  Now  on  Display  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  Wheatfiela. 

Field  of  wheat  so  full  and  fair, 

Shining  with  thy  sunny  hair, 

Lightly  moving  either  way, 

Graceful  as  the  breezes  play ; 

Looking  like  a  Summer  sea, 

How  I  love  to  gaze  at  thee ! 

Marshaled  by  a  skillful  hand, 

All  together  bow  or  stand  ; 

From  the  footing  to  the  ear, 

All  in  order  strict  appear ; 

Like  a  well-trained  company, 

All  in  uniform  agree. 

IIow  thy  strength  in  weakness  lies! 

Not  a  robber  bird  that  flies 
Finds  support  whereby  to  put 
On  a  stalk  her  lawless  foot; 

Not  a  predatory  beak, 

Plunges  down  thy  stores  to  seek. 

What  a  lesson  do  we  find 
Open  here  for  eye  and  mind. 

In  it,  who  can  offer  less 
Than  to  wonder  and  confess 
That  on  this  high-favored  ground, 

Faith  is  blessed,  and  Hope  is  crowned; 
Charity  her  arms  doth  spread 
Wide  from  it  with  gifts  of  bread ; 

Wisdom,  power  and  goodness  meet, 

In  the  bounteous  fields  of  wheat. 

— Credited  to  Mary  Iiowitt  (1799-18SS). 

* 

The  much-petted  kitten  had  inflicted 
some  deep  and  painful  scatches,  and  wo 
prepared  to  cleanse  the  wounds  with  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen.  The  physician  at 
hand,  however,  at  once  advised  tincture 
of  iodine,  stating  that  this  is  now  freely 
used  to  disinfect  injuries.  Peroxide  is 
more  superficial,  the  iodine  penetrates 
deeply. 

* 

Some  of  our  friends  who  like  elder¬ 
berry  jelly  say  they  often  have  trouble 
in  making  it  stiffen  properly.  We  are 
told  that  this  trouble  is  overcome  by 
mixing  with  green  grapes.  Cook  and 
strain  the  two  fruits  separately,  then 
use  half  as  much  green  grape  juice  as 
elderberry.  Use  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  mixed  juice,  and  make  like 
any  other  jelly,  boiling  20  minutes.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  do  not  like  elderberry  pre¬ 
parations,  but  those  who  do  say  the 
mixed  jelly  retains  the  characteristic  fla¬ 
vor  with  an  added  sprightliness,  and  the 
stiffness  is  naturally  improved  by  the 
green  grape. 

❖ 

Ouk  friend  the  school-teacher,  discus¬ 
sing  the  need  of  instruction  in  spelling, 
remarked  that  some  children  are  “eye- 
minded,”  while  others  are  “ear-minded,” 
to  reduce  scientific  terms  to  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  In  other  words,  some  children 
receive  the  stronger  impression  from 
sight,  others  from  hearing.  Hence  some 
children  will  learn  to  spell  an  unfam¬ 
iliar  word  after  seeing  it  in  print,  while 
quite  unable  to  remember  it  if  read  or 
dictated  to  them,  and  vice  versa.  This 
little  fact  is  worth  considering  in  a 
child’s  home  instruction,  for  what  seems 
like  inattention  or  stupidity  may  really 
result  from  the  manner  in  which  knowl¬ 
edge  is  presented. 

* 

Remember,  if  you  would  like  early 
blooming  pansies  next  Spring,  you  can 
sow  the  seed  in  August,  and  leave  the 
little  plants  out  all  Winter,  with  a  slight 
protection  to  prevent  heaving.  Prepare 
a  fine  well-pulverized  seed  bed,  free  from 
depressions  in  which  water  might  lodge 
and  form  ice  during  the  Winter.  Sow 
the  seed  broadcast,  cover  very  lightly 
with  line  soil,  and  press  the  seed  in  with 
a  small  board.  Then  lay  a  piece  of  damp 
burlap  over  the  bed,  and  if  drought  pre¬ 
vails,  sprinkle  from  time  to  time.  In 
about  two  weeks  the  little  seedlings  will 
show,  when  the  shading  may  be  removed. 
If  the  weather  is  very  bright  and  sunny 
it  is  well  to  lay  a  little  brush  over  the 
bed,  so  as  to  give  partial  shade,  removing 
this  gradually  as  the  plants  grow  larger. 
When  the  plants  get  large  enough  they 
should  be  pricked  out  and  transplanted, 
so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room,  and  the 
bed  should  be  mulched  later,  just  as  one 
would  treat  a  strawberry  bed.  Such 
plants,  carried  over  Winter  in  frames,  in¬ 
stead  of  outside,  come  in  bloom  early, 
and  are  sold  very  largely  by  florists  and 
market  gardeners.  Even  without  a 
frame  one  may  produce  fine  sturdy 
plants,  both  for  home  use  and  for  local 
sale. 


THE  R  U  R  A  L>  NEW-YORKER 


July  10,  1915. 


The  Ideal  Baby. 

The  Indianapolis  Medical  Journal 
gives  the  following  specifications  to  guar¬ 
antee  an  ideal  baby  : 

At  birth  he  should  weigh  at  least  six 
pounds;  at  one  year  about  21  pounds. 

At  birth  he  should  measure  20  inches; 
his  sister  may  be  slightly  shorter. 

The  first  year  he  should  increase  sev¬ 
en  inches;  the  second  three  more,  and 
the  third  to  the  tenth  year  two  inches 
each  year. 

The  fontanel] e  or  soft  spot  on  the  head 
should  close  about  the  nineteenth  mouth. 

Three  to  Four  and  a  Half  Months — 
Grasp  an  object  that  is  placed  before 
him.  Hold  his  head  ei’ect,  alone. 

Seven  Months. — Sit  alone,  unsupport¬ 
ed,  and  reach  for  toys. 

Eight  to  Ten  Months. — Start  to  creep. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8628 — Two  or  Three- 
piece  Skirt  for  M  se¬ 
es  ami  Small  Wom¬ 
en,  16  and  18  years. 


8663  —  Boy’s  Suit, 

4  to  8  years. 


8620  —  Five-gored 
Petticoat.  24  to  34 
waist. 


8642 — Girl’s  Dress, 
6  to  12  years.  Sep¬ 
arate  Embroidery  De¬ 
sign  885 


8643  —  Five-gored 
Petticoat  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
16  and  18  years. 


8645  —  Jumper 
Dress,  16  aud  18 
years. 


Some  babies  never  creep,  hut  start  to 
walk  instead. 

Ten  Months. — Should  start  to  stand, 
holding  some  object. 

Eleven  Months. — Stand  entirely  alone. 

Twelve  to  Fourteen  Months. — Start  to 
walk. 

One  Year.-— Say  mamma  and  papa. 

Two  Years. — Talk  quite  plainly,  know 
names  of  animals,  persons,  and  objects, 
and  put  two  words  together. 

Should  distinguish  one  object  from  an¬ 
other  at  Tour  months.  He  must  hear 
well  and  his  teeth  must  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  from  five  to  seven  months. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

A  “slip-on”  bathing  suit  is  all  in  one 
piece,  buttoning  on  the  shoulder.  Made 
of  mohair,  trimmed  with  soutache  braid, 
this  style  was  recently  offered  for  $2.25, 
complete  with  jersey  tights.  Men’s  two- 


piece  bathing  suits  of  worsted,  in  at¬ 
tractive  heather  mixtures  or  stripes,  are 
$2.95.  Bathing  suit  caseSTTHatting  cov¬ 
ered  and  oilcloth  lined,  cost  95  cents ; 
they  hold  suit  and  b  vels. 

The  “Boy  Scout”  shoe  with  damp-proof 
sole,  made  of  very  stout  leather,  is  $2.75 
up;  it  is  meant  for  camping  and  rough 
wear  generally. 

The  smocks  and  artists’  blouses  that 
suddenly  came  into  vogue  this  Summer 
are  offered  in  great  variety.  A  French 
artist  smock  of  ramie  linen,  delft  blue, 
rose,  leather  color  or  white,  hand- 
smocked,  costs  $3.95;  the  same  model  in 
pongee  silk  is  $5.95.  Tattle  girls’ 
smocks  of  white  galatea  or  drill  are  from 
$1  up.  These  smocks  are  so  comfortable, 
practical  and  pretty  that  they  have  quite 
supplanted  the  long  popular  middy 
blouses. 

For  picnics  or  outdoor  meals  on  the 
lawn  or  porch  crepe  paper  lunch  sets  are 
desirable ;  they  include  a  tablecloth,  12 
napkins  and  12  doilies,  price  25  cents. 
They  are  bordered  in  colors,  floral,  pa¬ 
triotic  and  festival  designs.  Plain  white 
paper  napkins  cost  10  cents  per  100.  A 
great  variety  is  offered  in  picnic  dishes  of 
papier-inachd,  which  include  ice  cream  or 
berry  sets  of  10  serving  dishes,  10  small 
metal  spoons,  10  napkins  and  10  doilies, 
the  whole  inclosed  in  a  compact  pack¬ 
age.  Picnicking  is  a  much  simpler  af¬ 
fair  when  there  are  no  heavy  soiled  dish¬ 
es  to  bring  back. 

Roman  stripe  blankets,  Summer 
weight,  size  54x72  inches,  are  99  cents; 
they  are  in  brilliant  stripes  of  several 
colors,  green,  blue,  red,  yellow,  etc.,  soft 
and  warm.  They  are  meant  for  camp 
and  bungalow  use,  and  would  be  desir¬ 
able  for  single  beds  both  for  the  family 
and  Summer  boarders,  as  they  would 
not  soil  as  easily  as  white  blankets,  and 
yet  look  attractive.  Gray  all-wool  camp 
blankets  are  $6  and  $8  each;  plaid  blan¬ 
kets,  90  per  cent,  wool,  $5  a  pair.  A 
standard  make  known  as  “Physician  s 
Favorite”  is  $5  a  pair. 

Collar  and  cuff  sets  of  broad  awning 
stripes  are  made  of  linen  and  crepe  de 
chine  and  cost  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  set. 
Fichus,  again  in  style,  are  copied  from 
old  pictures  in  polka-dotted  materials, 
with  cuffs  to  match. 

Planks,  on  which  to  cook  planked  fish 
or  steak,  are  oval  slabs  of  hard  wood, 
hickory  or  oak.  Little  channels  cut  in 
the  wood  lead  to  a  depression  to  hold 
the  gravy  or  melted  butter,  used  in  bast¬ 
ing.  The  planks  cost  from  about  27 
cents  up,  according  to  size.  In  serv¬ 
ing,  some  slide  the  fish  or  steak  off  the 
plank,  to  a  dish,  but  oftener  it  is  served 
directly  on  the  plank  with  a  border  of 
browned  mashed  potatoes  around  it,  the 
plank  lying  on  a  platter  in  a'  nest  of 
parsley. 


Notes  from  Colorado. 

One  of  our  county  papers  advanced 
the  idea  that  a  rest  room  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  farm  women  who  come  into 
town  in  large  numbers  on  Saturdays. 
As  no  one  seemed  to  provide  a  way  or  a 
room  a  business  woman  took  it  in  hand. 
She  had  a  large  and  pleasant  room  in  one 
of  the  business  blocks,  which  was  not  in 
use  during  the  day.  She  had  several 
rocking  chairs,  a  large  table  and  stools 
for  children  put  in,  together  with  some 
games  if  they  wished.  She  kept  it  open 
three  Saturdays  but  only  two  women 
availed  themselves  of  the  room,  so  the 
woman  closed  it,  as  it  did  not  pay  her 
for  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  swept,  etc. 
There  was  no  charge  whatever ;  a  quiet 
restful  room  free.  Any  time  from  ten 
to  five  o’clock  Saturdays  scores  of  farm 
women  will  be  seen  on  the  street  corners, 
in  the  stores,  with  babies  in  their 
arms  and  little  children  hanging  to  their 
skirts,  or  running  about  helter-skelter 
where  their  fancy  leads  them,  oftentimes 
in  the  way  and  in  danger.  Why  did  not 
these  women  go  to  the  rest  room?  Be¬ 
cause  they  came  to  see  and  he  seen. 
From  my  observation  the  farmer’s  wife 
has  more  artificial  sympathy  than  she 
needs  in  a  majority  of  cases.  In  the 
government  reports  on  “Needs  of  Farm 
Women”  there  seems  a  great  difference 
between  the  letters  published  and  the  real 
life  as  I  have  found  it  among  New  York, 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Colo¬ 
rado  farm  women.  Of  course  I  only 
knew  of  a  small  portion  of  each  State, 


but  I  lived  among  farm  people  and  was 
one  for  over  30  years  in  New  York.  I 
knew  of  the  conditions  in  our  and  ad¬ 
joining  towns.  To  say  the  old-time 
houses  were  not  convenient,  etc.,  was  not 
so  there.  For  instance  my  grandfather’s 
house  (and  my  father’s  after)  was  built 
in  1820.  The  kitchen  was  large,  used 
for  dining  room  also.  The  stove  was 
but  a  few  steps  from  the  pantry,  sink 
and  water.  Very  few  but  had  cisterns 
with  either  the  pump  in  the  sink  or  in 
woodshed  close  to  the  door.  A  drain 
usually  carried  off  waste  water.  I  lived 
in  Western,  Southern  and  Northern  New 
York.  In  very  few  cases  was  the  farm 
woman  overburdened,  or  the  husband  un¬ 
kind.  It  was  far  more  the  lack  of  means 
to  do  with  than  the  spirit  of  not  caring 
or  wanting  to  do.  The  same  conditions 
I  found  in  the  other  States  mentioned. 

In  Nebraska  where  we  farmed  nearly 
19  years,  I  only  knew  of  one  instance 
where  the  wife  was  an  underling  or 
afraid  of  her  husband.  She  had  to  ask 
for  whatever  she  got  and  seemed  to  have 
no  mind  of  her  own  (nor  dare  have). 
In  Colorado  I  do  not  know  so  many, 
but  as  far  as  I  do  know  the  wife  has  as 
much  to  say  as  the  husband ;  usually 
has  her  own  pocketbook,  and  uses  her 
own  judgment  in  management  of  house 
and  children.  The  cream  or  butter,  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  money  is  hers.  She  may 
(and  usually  does)  furnish  the  grocer¬ 
ies,  but  if  she  wants  a  new  dress  or  hat 
she  gets  it  and  doesn’t  ask  John  if  she 
may.  She  votes  as  she  thinks  best,  and 
does  not  in  most  cases  ask  John  how  she 
shall  vote.  One  woman  in  Colorado  I 
see  in  the  report,  wishes  the  government 
to  issue  bulletins  about  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  fruits  and  gardens,  what 
kinds  are  best  adapted  for  different  parts 
of  the  State,  etc.  The  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Fort  Collins  has  published  all 
these  bulletins,  on  every  question  asked, 
and  they  are  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
in  the  State.  If  this  woman  had  read 
very  much  in  the  papers  she  would  not 
have  asked  such  questions.  In  fact  as 
I  look  over  these  four  reports  on  “The 
Needs  of  Farm  Women,”  I  find  many 
such  inquiries;  if  they  had  read  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  they  would  have  been 
answered  in  most  cases. 

The  caring  for  “greasy  kerosene  lamps 
and  lanterns  that  after  being  cleaned 
give  no  light”  are  some  of  the  trials 
enumerated  of  the  farm  woman.  They 
must  he  good  indeed,  hut  usually  a  good 
lamp  is  found  in  most  farm  homes,  and 
perhaps  a  mantel  burner.  I  have  never 
heard  or  complained  of  poor  lights  from 
a  good  kerosene  lamp,  neither  have  I  ever 
heard  complaint  made  of  the  great  work 
to  care  for  them.  To  read  these  reports 
one  would  judge  the  farm  women  were 
a  vast  army  of  slaves  to  work.  They 
work  because  they  must.  The  last  year 
has  brought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
lives  of  people  on  the  Great  Plains  of 
Colorado;  a  big  wheat  crop  and  good 
prices,  have  put  many  a  poor  household 
above  board,  and  new  houses,  furniture, 
pianos,  automobiles,  have  been  purchased 
with  a  lavish  hand  for  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  home  and  family.  In  most 
cases  it  is  not  the  will,  but  the  lack  of 
means  to  do  with.  In  conversation  with 
a  farm  woman,  not  long  since  she  re¬ 
marked  that  “Farm  life  is  hard  at  times, 
but  not  all  the  time,  and  I  believe  we 
have  as  good  times  taking  all  things  into 
consideration  as  town  women.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  are  more  independent.”  In  some 
cases  if  the  wife  would  use  more  tact 
and  system  in  management  of  husband, 
children  and  work,  it  would  be  better  all 
around.  It  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do 
to  have  big  dinners  on  Sunday,  more 
particularly  in  this  Western  country, 
and  Nebraska  particularly.  It  needs  a 
woman  of  nerve  to  say,  “I  will  not,”  hut 
she  can  put  a  veto  on  this  useless  custom. 
It  was  not  practised  in  the  East  as  it  is 
farther  West.  I  do  not  ask  people  for 
Sunday  dinner,  I  say  lunch,  so  not  so 
much  is  expected.  I  also  inform  thorn 
I  was  not  brought  up  that  way,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest  as  far  as 
possible.  There  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules.  I  have  been  in  families  where  the 
children  were  brought  up  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  wait  on  others ;  all  had  their 
tasks,  and  they  made  no  trouble  or  up¬ 
roar  in  doing  them.  It  rests  so  much 
with  the  parents,  and  mother  particular¬ 
ly,  what  the  family  life  shall  be. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 
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Asparagus  Recipes. 

We  would  like  some  of  your  kind  read¬ 
ers  to  send  us  some  recipes  on  how  as¬ 
paragus  can  be  cooked,  made  into  salads 
and  preserved  or  canned.  We  hope  that 
you  can  find  a  small  space  to  publish 
this  in  the  best  farm  paper,  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.  H.  B. 

The  average  cook  rarely  tries  any  other 
mode  than  boiling.  Boil  the  stalks  whole, 
after  careful  washing,  tying  in  a  bundle 
to  keep  from  breaking ;  drain,  lay  upon 
toast,  and  serve  with  cream  sauce.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  cut  in  inch  lengths,  and 
stew  in  milk,  thickening  with  flour,  and 
seasoning  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Asparagus  a  la  Vinaigrette. — Cook  as 
for  boiled  asparagus.  While  cooking 
make  a  hot  French  dressing  by  mixing 
together  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  six  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  two  of  vinegar, 
two  teaspoon  fills  of  French  mustard,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  When  the  asparagus  is  tender 
drain,  put  in  a  deep  dish  and  pour  over 
it  the  hot  dressing.  Cover  and  set  aside 
to  cool,  then  stand  in  the  ice  chest  for 
an  hour  or  so  before  serving. 

Baked  Asparagus. — Prepare  the  as¬ 
paragus  as  usual  for  boiling,  and  boil  un¬ 
til  tender.  Drain  and  cut  in  one-inch 
pieces.  Arrange  alternately  in  well  but¬ 
tered  baking  dish  layers  of  the  asparagus 
and  layers  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  pepper, 
salt  and  butter.  Then  add  a  cup  of  milk, 
in  which  one  egg  has  been  beaten,  and 
a  gill  of  cream,  and  grate  over  the  top 
a  generous  amount  of  cheese.  Bake  a 
delicate  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup. — Wash, 
trim  and  scrape  the  stalks  of  one  bunch, 
cut  the  “heads”  one  inch  long  and  boil 
separately  till  done,  then  drain  and  set 
aside.  Cut  the  rest  into  inch  pieces, 
cover  with  l1/?  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  very  tender,  adding  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  the  juice  of  one  small  onion. 
Strain  and  mash  through  a  sieve,  add  a 
pint  of  hot  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
thicken  with  butter  and  flour  rubbed  to 
a  paste,  add  the  asparagus  heads,  season 
to  taste  and  serve  with  toasted  croutons. 

Asparagus  With  Egg  Sauce. — Wash, 
trim  and  scrape  one  bunch  of  asparagus 
and  tie  into  bundles  of  six  or  seven 
stalks.  Cover  with  boiling  water,  add  a 
little  salt  and  boil  evenly  for  20  to  30 
minutes  until  tender.  Drain  and  arrange 
on  buttered  toast  rounds  on  a  platter  or 
individual  plates,  and  pour  over  an  egg 
sauce  made  as  follows:  Tlace  in  a  small 
earthen  jug  or  pitcher  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a  gill  of  cream, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  pepper  and 
salt.  Stand  the  jug  in  boiling  water  and 
whisk  with  a  fork  until  the  sauce  is 
creamy. 

Asparagus  With  Eggs. — Put  boiled  as¬ 
paragus  into  a  baking  dish,  season  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt,  then  break  eggs 
carefully  and  lay  over  the  top  as  for  or¬ 
dinary  baking.  Season  the  eggs  and  put 
into  the  oven  until  the  eggs  are  set.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  prepare  the  eggs  as 
for  an  omelet,  or  scrambled  eggs,  pour 
over  the  asparagus,  and  bake  as  before. 

Asparagus  Omelet. — Make  a  plain 
omelet,  and  when  the  eggs  are  firming 
lay  over  one-lialf  of  it  boiled  asparagus 
tips,  hot  and  seasoned ;  then  fold  the 
omelet  over  them. 

Asparagus  and  Green  Peas. — This  is 
a  good  way  to  serve  asparagus  when 
stalks  are  small,  or  when  one  has  a  lim¬ 
ited  dish  of  either  vegetable.  Cut  the  tips 
into  small  pieces  and  boil  with  green 
peas.  There  should  be  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  two  vegetables.  For  one 
bunch  of  asparagus  add  half  a  cup  of 
water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  This 
makes  an  excellent  garnish  for  Spring 
lamb. 

Canning  Asparagus.  —  Straight-sided 
quart  glass  jars  should  be  used  for  as¬ 
paragus,  so  as  to  avoid  breaking  the 
stalks.  Wash  carefully,  cut  the  right 
length  to  stand  the  whole  stalk  upright 
in  the  jar  and  pack  in  snugly,  heads  up; 
then  pour  in  cold  water  slowly,  until  the 
jar  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  lay  on  the 
tops.  Place  straw  or  boards  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wash-boiler,  stand  the  jars 
°n  this,  and  pour  in  enough  cold  water 
to  come  half  way  up  the  jars;  put  the 
boiler  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  water 
comes  to  a  boil,  boil  steadily  for  three 
hours.  Take  up  the  jars,  see  that  they 
are  full  to  overflowing  (if  not  fill  up  with 
boiling  water)  put  on  rubbers  and  screw 
°J  otherwise  fasten  the  covers  tight. 
Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Another  re¬ 
cipe  recommends  boiling  the  asparagus 
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for  15  minutes,  then  putting  in  the  jar, 
and  boiling  in  the  wash-boiler  for  1  y2 
hour,  but  we  think  some  of  the  stalk 
are  very  likely  to  be  broken  by  this 
method. 


Baked  Fish. 

A  short  time  ago  the  question  was 
asked  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Benson  how  to  cook 
fish  so  the  bones  would  be  like  salmon. 
Place  the  fish  to  be  cooked  in  a  baking 
dish  and  put  in  enough  water  so  it  will 
be  nearly  covered ;  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar  per  pound  of  fish  and  a 
little  salt  if  a  fresh  fish  is  to  be  cooked, 
and  bake  about  three  hours. 

MRS.  C.  Y.  K. 


Blackberries,  Plums  and  Cherries. 

Pickled  Blackberries. — Make  a  syrup 
of  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  vin¬ 
egar,  bringing  it  to  a  boil.  Drop  in  the 
berries  and  cook  till  they  are  tender ; 
then  seal  in  jars,  no  spices  being  required. 

Plum  Sunshine. — Use  equal  parts  of 
fruit  and  granulated  sugar,  bring  to  the 
boiling  point,  remove  from  the  fire.  Dip 
the  plums  out  with  a  skimmer;  spread 
on  platters.  Return  syrup  to  the  fire, 
boil  10  or  15  minutes ;  pour  over  fruit 
and  set  in  open  air  and  hot  sunshine. 
Cover  with  panes  of  glass  and  let  stand 


Embroidery  Design 


No.  884  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a 
sailor  collar  and'  cuffs  for  a  child's  dress  or 
coat.  Price  of  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 

The  scalloped  edges  are  designed  to  be 
padded  and  buttonholed ;  the  sprays  of 
leaves  and  the  liowers  worked  in  solid  em¬ 
broidery,  as  eyelets,  or  in  a  combination  of 
solid  embroidery  with  eyelets,  the  steins  are 
to  be  outlined,  and  the  round'  dots  worked  in 
solid  work  or  as  eyelets.  To  pad  the  scal¬ 
lops  rapidly  and  effectively,  work  chain 
stitch  between  the  lines,  heavier  at  the  cen¬ 
ters,  lighter  at  the  points;  or,  cut  a  skein  of 
thread,  apply  two  or  more  strands  over  the 
center  of  the  stamped  pattern,  keeping  with¬ 
in  the  lines;  tack  here  and  there  in  couch¬ 
ing  style,  gathering  the  threads  closely  to¬ 
gether  at  each  point  of  the  scallops.  But¬ 
tonhole  closely  over  the  foundation.  When 
making  solid  embroidery,  first  pad  the 
stamped  figures  by  darning  backward1  and 
forward,  lengthwise,  and  then  cover  closely 
with  over  and  over  stitches  worked  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  padding.  To  out¬ 
line  the  stems,  take  short  stitches,  keeping 
the  needle  toward  the  right  and  work  up¬ 
ward.  For  eyelets,  first  encircle  by  running 
a  thread  around  the  outline;  then  cut  a 
slight  slit  lengthwise,  then  crosswise  for  the 
oval  openings  and  pierce  the  round  openings 
with  a  stiletto;  work  closely  over  and1  over. 


until  just  before  (lew  falls.  If  the  pre¬ 
serve  should  not  be  as  thick  as  desired 
put  out  in  sunshine  next  morning  and 
let  stand  until  “heavy.”  Bottle  or  can 
and  keep  dark  and  cool. 

Plum  Conserve. — Five  pounds  plums, 
peeled  and  pitted ;  five  pounds  sugar ; 
cook  plums  20  minutes  before  adding 
sugar.  Put  in  sugar  and  boil  a  little, 
then  add  two  pounds  seeded  raisins  (cut 
into  small  pieces),  grated  rind  of  four 
oranges  and  the  pulp  chipped  (easier  to 
cut  with  scissors).  Cook  to  a  thick  con¬ 
serve  (15  to  20  minutes),  and  put  in 
jelly  glasses.  Cherries  (sour)  are  good 
used  instead  of  plums;  pit  them.  Cur¬ 
rants  may  also  be  used  instead  of  plums. 

Cherry-Pecan  Preserve. — The  following 
recipe  from  the  New  York  Tribune  is 
highly  recommended :  To  six  pounds  of 
ripe,  well  washed  and  stoned  cherries 
add  four  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 
When  all  is  melted  together  let  come  to 
boiling  point  slowly  and  boil,  skimming 
carefully,  until  the  fruit  is  done.  Have 
ready  one  pound  of  carefully  shelled  and 
halved  pecans,  stir  them  into  the  fruit 
and  boil  down  to  the  proper  consistency, 
which  is  reached  when  the  boiling  is 
heavy  and  smothered.  It  can  be  judged 
by  trying  a  little  on  a  cold  plate.  It 
must  be  very  carefully  watched  and 
stirred  with  a  wooden  spoon  or  paddle, 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  burn.  When  slightly 
cool  it  may  be  turned  into  a  sun-warmed 
crock,  and  when  cold  covered  with  a 


linen  cloth  and  the  crock  covered  and 
set  away,  or  it  may  be  sealed  in  jars,  hot, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  regular  preserves. 
Almost  any  nuts  except  Brazil  nuts  or 
pine  nuts  may  be  used  in  this  way  with 
any  of  the  seedless  fruits,  but  those  nuts 
having  a  skin,  like  hazel  nuts  and  al¬ 
monds,  should  be  blanched  and  carefully 
dried  before  being  added  to  the  preserves. 

Canning  Corn  and  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  canning 
sweet  potatoes  and  corn?  MRS.  r.  c.  f. 

For  canned  corn  cut  the  kernels  off 
the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  scraping  out 
the  pulp.  Fill  into  the  can  a  little  at  a 
time,  pressing  it  down  firmly  until  the 
milk  overflows  the  can.  Add  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  When  all  are  filled  place 
the  cans  in  a  boiler  and  cook  half  an 
hour  with  the  covers  laid  loosely  on.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  seal,  then  cook 
two  hours  longer.  The  preliminary 
cooking  permits  the  corn  to  swell  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  cans,  which  may 
burst  if  tightly  sealed  from  the  first. 
Succotash  is  canned  by  first  half  filling 
the  cans  with  green  Lima  beans,  then 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  can  with 
corn,  pressed  down  firmly.  Add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  can,  and  cook 
like  corn. 

We  have  never  canned  sweet  potatoes, 
but  the  following  method  is  given  by 
Prof.  McCarthy  of  South  Carolina: 
Wash  and  boil  potatoes  till  skins  crack ; 
peel,  cut  in  slices  or  quarters,  and  pack 
solidly  in  jars  without  any  liquid.  Then 
process  in  oven,  at  temperature  of 
240  deg.,  for  20  minutes,  or  stand  jars 
in  open  kettle  and  boil  for  20  minutes, 
three  days  in  succession. 


Hearty  Luncheon  Dishes. 

Escalloped  Clams. — The  epicure  favor¬ 
ing  escalloped  oysters  will  be  surprised 
to  find  clams  an  appetizing  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  substitute.  Soak  raised  bread  over¬ 
night  in  rich  milk,  eschewing  the  crusts. 
If  fresh  clams  can  be  obtained,  good  luck  ! 
If  not,  use  canned  ones.  Place  in  pud¬ 
ding  dish  a  layer  of  the  bread,  soaked  to 
lose  its  shape.  Then,  a  layer  of  clams, 
and,  if  one  likes  onions,  a  sprinkling  of 
onion  slices,  and  continue  the  layers  till 
dish  is  nearly  full.  ,  Then  pour  over  all 
a  quart  of  milk  heated,  mixed  with  four 
or  five  beaten  eggs.  When  the  mixture 
is  partly  cooked,  or  heated  so  thoroughly 
that  the  salt  will  not  curdle  the  milk, 
add  a  pinch  salt,  and  add  the  clam  juice 
from  the  can.  Milk  and  clams,  blended 
previous  to  heating  the  milk,  l’esult  in 
souring  or  curdling.  If  cheese  is  liked, 
grate  sharp  cheese  over  the  whole  and 
brown  before  removing  from  oven,  which 
is  done  when  the  custard  has  thickened. 

Rice  Cakes. — Grate  a  cocoanut  and 
mix  with  a  cupful  washed  rice.  Cover 
the  whole  with  milk  and  cook  till  it 
swells,  in  double  boiler.  Then  add  two 
beaten  eggs,  and  milk  enough  to  liquefy 
the  whole.  A  cupful  raisins  or  chopped 
apples,  cherries,  or  prunes,  pitted  and 
chopped,  are  added,  and  the  wtiole  baked. 
Cook,  then  cool,  spread  breadboard  with 
brown  sugar,  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
drop,  by  spoonfuls,  the  rice  on  this,  and 
form  into  cakes,  then  place  the  cakes  on 
greased  tin  or  waxed  paper,  and  sprinkle 
with  more  cocoanut,  then  delicately 
brown  in  oven.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
and  sugar  if  preferred,  but  they  were 
primarily  designed  to  serve  cold  with 
whipped  cream,  or  as  cakes  with  ice 
cream.  l.  l.  t. 
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Victrola  IV 
$15 

Other  styles 
$25  to  $250. 


W  i  t  h  a 
Victrola  in 
the  ho  m  e 
every  musical 
longing  is  sat¬ 
isfied. 

All  the  world’s  best 
music  to  entertain  you 
whenever  and  as  often  as 
wish. 

Hear  the  Victrola  at  any 
Victor  dealer’s.  Write 
to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co., 
Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors* 


SPECIAL  (  No-  4  *1.00.  12  Pk,J..  with  Nickeled  Hook  Hanger 


I  PARCEL  POST J  No.  5  *1.00,  10  Pkgs.,  with  Hamliome  Polished 
V  OFfERS;^^  A  Nickeled  Bath  Room  Cabinet 
V  V  No.  6  2$  Cts.  3  Pkqs.,  with  Nickeled  Hook 
Instantly  Deliver*  a  FOLDED  Full-Size  Sheet.  Better  than  Sheets  or 
Rolls-  Vour  Money  Back  if  Not  ENTIRELY  Pleated.  Try  Improved 
HANDJFOLD  TO-DAY  Money  or  Stamps  at  our  risk 

ASK  vov*  orALZN  ro a  Hanoi f  old 

HANOIFOLD  TOILET  PAPER  CO, ,  is  LEOMINSTER,  MASS, 

—  'll  I'  I  III— ■  ■  ,/ 


DRY  YOU  R  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “Granger” 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator  Cheaper  than  c:-n- 
ning~boss  work-No  loss-Cost,  $3.00,  $5.00  aud  $8.00.  Send 
tor  catalogue  F 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO..  259  S.  4th  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
will  furnish  free  power  to 
supply  running  water  to 
your  house  and  barn.  With 
a  larger  stream  you  can 
make  your  own  electric 
lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
"■  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Penn  8  Georye  Sts.,  Hanover.  Pa. 


*  -..a  aoBoiutciy  Kunmniocti 

for  5  years.  Wonderful  bargains  at  $49  cash 
(or  on  credit  at  slight  advance  in  price.)  Outfit  includes 

600  Gallon  Cypress  Tank  and  20  ft.  steel  towor. 
|Y  _  t  Others  as  low  In  proportion. 

catalog  of  Complete  Water  Works  Equipment. 

■1* Ask  for  special  proposition  No.  25. 


THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 


FUMA 

,  (tepredatii 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

I  .  1  rva  A  n  n  rl  C!  n  1  V,  n  ,,  »  ..  A  .  .  t .  .  . 


n  KILLS  Prairie 
Dogs,  Woodchucks, 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
d  epredations  by  usi  n  g 
Also  mfrs. 

,  -  of  Solution 

lame  and  Sulphur  for  spraving  purposes 
TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  Ian,  N.  \ 


Canada  is  Callin&\£>u 

to  her  RichWheat  Lands 

She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acreage 
into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
volunteered  for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven¬ 
ient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

J.  S,  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,N. 

3  a.  Canadian  Government  Agent 
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Lire  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pigs  in  Oats  and  Peas. 

Last  Spring  I  followed  your  advice  and 
planted  two  bushels  of  Canada  field  peas 
and  some  oats  in  a  patch  I  wished  to 
plant  to  late  potatoes.  Last  week  we 
plowed  this  mixture  under  and  planted 
the  potatoes.  Some  of  the  peas  were 
2  y2  feet  high,  and  just  beginning  to 
bloom.  How  tall  will  these  peas  grow? 
I  also  had  five  sows  that  brought  39 
pigs.  I  had  to  sell  most  of  them  off  on 
account  of  not  having  the  room  to  raise 
them.  When  these  pigs  were  small  they 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  these 
peas.  They  were  right  next  to  the  hog 
lot.  Now  the  idea  came  to  me  that  if 
these  peas  are  good  pig  feed  and  I  had 
had  them  in  a  place  where  I  could  have 
used  them  it  would  have  been  a  profitable 
investment  if  I  had  been  able  to  help 
these  pigs  and  'matured  them.  I  also  had 
corn  to  feed  them.  What  can  you  tell 
me  about  the  feeding  qualities  of  these 
peas  for  pigs,  and  would  my  propos  tion 
work?  S.  c.  IJ. 

Ohio. 

Yes,  this  proposition  has  been  worked 
out  by  many  farmers  by  pasturing  igs 
on  a  succession  of  green  crops.  You 
could  have  kept  the  pigs  in  the  oats  and 
peas  until  the  land  was  plowed  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  pigs  would  have  eaten  most 
of  the  crop  down,  hut  there  would  not 
have  been  much  loss  of  fertility.  The 
following  table  gives  the  comparative 
value  of  various  green  pasture  crops: 


Car- 
Pro-  boliy- 

Woter  to  in  drates  Fa 


Red  clover  .  .  . 

. 80 

0.1 

o  r> 

0.0 

0.6 

Pens  and  oats 

.  80 

2.9 

8.8 

O.G 

Dwarf  Lss'x 

rape. . .  85 

1.9 

7.2 

O.G 

Canada  ocas 

.  85 

3.2 

G.l 

0.5 

Thus  you  will  see  'that  the  peas  alone 
are  about  the  same  as  clover,  while  the 
peas  and  oats  together  "five  good  feed. 
The  oats  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
and  hold  the  peas  off  the  ground.  We 
have  had  these  peas  grow  to  four  feet 
or  more,  but  it  depends  on  the  soil  and 
the  season.  Some  farmers  sow  the  oats 
and  peas  and  add  the  seed  of  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape  and  sorghum.  Pigs  arc  turned 
in  to  eat  the  peas  and  oats,  and  when 
those  are  eaten  down  the  pigs  are  put  in 
another  field.  Then  the  rape  and  sor¬ 
ghum  come  on  and  make  more  pasture. 
By  having  two  or  three,  fields  handled  in 
this  way  the  pigs  are  turned  from  one  to 
another  and  thus  have  good  pasture  un¬ 
til  frost.  With  a  small  amount  of  dry 
grain  in  addition  they  make  pork  at  a 
low  figure  and  the  soil  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 


Viie  Value  of  Skim-milk. 

We  are  going  to  show  the  feeding  value 
of  skim-milk — convinced  that  this  de¬ 
spised  product  is  worth  more  than  most 
“authorities”  state.  The  valu  of  butter 
fat  is  well  understood.  Now  we  must 
make  skim-milk  values  clear.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  Circular  4S  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,,  which  gives  some 
good  points : 

Several  years  ago  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  carried  on  experiments  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  skim-milk  as 
compared  with  whole  milk  as  a  food  for 
calves.  Thirty  calves  were  divided  into 
three  groups.  One  lot  was  fed  on  skim- 
milk,  another  on  whole  milk,  and  still  an¬ 
other  lot  was  nursed  by  their  mothers. 
The  following  table  chows  the  results  of 
these  experiments : 
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Skim  milk.... 

10 

154 

223 

1.51 

$2.26 

Whole  milk .  . 

10 

154 

287 

1.86 

7.60 

Running  with 
dam  . 

10 

154 

248 

1.77 

4.41 

The  calves  nursed  by  their  dams  and 
those  fed  whole  milk  made  slightly  better 
gains  than  those  fed  on  skim-milk,  but  it 
was  at  much  greater  expense.  The  skim- 
milk  calves  consumed  122  pounds  of  grain 
per  hundred  pounds  of  gain,  while  the 
whole-milk  calves  consumed  58  pounds  of 
grain  and  31.8  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk.  At  this  rate  a  hundred  pounds  of 
grain  is  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  48 
pounds  of  fat.  After  the  calf-feeding  ex¬ 
periment  had  closed,  the  calves,  which 
were  steers,  were  put  in  the  feed  lot  and 
fed  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  experiment' are  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  calves  in  the  skim-milk  lot 
made  the  best  gains,  those  that  were  fed 
on  whole  milk  ranked  second,  while  the 
lot  raised  by  the  dams  stood  last. 

Skim-milk  calves  will  not  look  quite  so 
thrifty  for  the  first  few  months  as  calves 
fed  on  whole  milk  or  allowed  to  run  with 


their  mothers,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  not  be  much  difference  in  size, 
if  any  difference,  the  skim-milk  calves  will 
be  better,  provided  they  have  been  prop¬ 
erly  fed.  The  skim-milk  calf  becomes  ac¬ 
customed  to  eating  grain  and  hay  early 
in  life,  consequently  when  it  is  weaned 
the  change  of  feed  is  not  so  noticeable  as 
it  is  with  the  whole-milk  calf,  and  it  does 
not  suffer  a  setback  at  this  time.  The 
calf  that  has  been  fed  on  whole  milk  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  getting  very  much 
of  its  nutrients  from  grain  and  hay,  and 
invariably  does  not  gain  as  rapidly  as 
does  the  skim-milk  calf  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  after  it  is  weaned. 

The  stud,’  of  the  following  table  will 
reveal  the  fact  (jjrit  there  is  very  little 
difference  Dntween  the  composition  of 
whole  end  ;:him-milk : 


Whole  milk. 

Skim  milk. 

Water  . . . 

.  87.10% 

90.50% 

Fat  . 

.  3.90 

.10 

Casein  ant. 

albumin.  3.40 

3.57 

Sugar  . . . . 

.  4.75 

4.95 

Ash  . 

.78 

The  skim-milk  differs  from  whole  milk 
in  that  most  of  the  fat  has  been  removed. 
The  other  constituents  are  proportionate¬ 
ly  increased.  The  fat  in  milk  is  the  least 
important  constituent  as  far  as  calf-rais¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fat  is  the  most  important  constituent  in 
relation  to  the  manufacture  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  fat  is  used  by  the  animal 
body  to  supply  heat  and  energy  and  more 
fat  on  the  body.  Other  feeding  stuff,  such 
as  corn  or  similar  grain,  can  be  fed  to 
take  the  place  of  fat. 

The  casein,  albumin  and  ash  are  the 
most  important  constituents  of  milk  for 
the  growing  calf.  These  substances  are 
used  by  the  body  for  making  muscle, 
nerve,  bone,  hair,  hide  and  hoofs.  These 
elements  are  left  in  skim-milk.  Then  by 
separating  the  whole  nilk,  selling  the 
high-priced  butter  fat,  and  mbstituting  a 
cheap  grain  ration  instead,  calves  can  be 
raised  more  cheaply. 


Clearin  Jut  Hog  Lice. 

What  have  you  found  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  treatment  for  hog  lice?  We  frequent¬ 
ly  have  questions  from  readers  whose 
hogs  have,  in  some  way,  become  lousy, 
and  we  would  like  to  know  what  practi¬ 
cal  men  do  to  clean  out  this  pest.  Have 
you  ever  used  the  “hog  oilers”  now  being 
advertised  ? 

The  most  effective  treatment  for  hog 
lice  is  the  use  of  crude  petroleum.  This 
costs  about  10  cents  a  gallon.  The  use 
of  kerosene  emulsion  and  some  of  the 
coal-tar  dips  occasionally  produces  abor¬ 
tion  if  used  on  sows  advanced  in  gesta¬ 
tion.  We  shut  the  pigs  or  older  swine  to 
be  treated  in  a  stall  or  pen,  so  that  they 
are  rather  closely  confined  or  crowded  to¬ 
gether  ;  bed  down  the  pen  with  straw  and 
sprinkle  the  crude  oil  over  them,  leaving 
them  in  the  pen  together  for  several 
hours.  What  oil  drips  on  the  straw  will 
take  care  of  the  lice  on  the  under  side  of 
the  pig  and  between  the  legs.  Another 
treatment  a  week  or  two  later  is  advisa¬ 
ble.  Application  may  be  made  with  a 
brush  or  an  old  broom  if  but  two  or  three 
are  to  be  treated.  The  pen  should  be 
sprayed  or  sprinkled  with  the  oil,  as  well 
as  the  nest.  We  have  never  used  the  hog 
oilers,  have  intended  to  try  them ;  but 
would  have  to  have  too  many,  and  as  our 
hogs  are  on  range  all  the  time  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  some  fixture  or  foun¬ 
dation  to  which  they  would  be  attached. 
We  used  dips  for  years.  The  lice  seemed 
to  fatten  on  most  of  them.  They  have 
their  purpose ;  but  we  believe  crude  oil 
more  effective  for  lice. 

New  York.  H.  G.  harpending. 

We  have  not  used  any  of  the  “hog  oil- 
erss”  on  the  market,  but  have  used  home¬ 
made  oilers  having  the  same  general  plan 
of  construction.  Oil  will  certainly  kill 
the  lice  very  thoroughly  and  quickly.  It 
will  also  stay  on  the  hogs  for  some  time, 
and  gradually  work  over  the  entire  skin, 
killing  lice  that  would  otherwise  hatch. 
However,  our  experience  has  been  that  in 
most  cases,  oil  reacts  by  causing  the  skin 
to  scale  and  become  brittle.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  special  oils  offered  by  people 
selling  these  “hog  oilers”  may  not  have 
such  an  effect,  and  if  so,  we  would  con¬ 
sider  a  “hog  oiler”  the  best  possible  plan 
to  rid  hogs  of  lice.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  using  a  prepared  dip,  and  this  we 
find  the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  way  to  keep  our  hogs  free  from 
lice.  This  article  has  many  advantages ; 
the  initial  cost  is  low,  it  disinfects,  pre¬ 
vents  disease,  cures  mange  and  kills  lice, 
sweetens  the  pens,  floors  and  troughs ; 
may  be  applied  with  brush,  spray,  or  by 
dipping.  We  have  tried  several  of  the 
mixtures  recommended  in  government  ag¬ 
ricultural  bulletins,  but  find  that  usually 
such  preparations  cost  considerably  more 
than  is  apparent  at  the  outset,  besides 
being  very  impractical  for  the  average 
farmer.  In  short,  we  consider  the  use  of 
a  good  quality  prepared  dip  to  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  for  the  average  farmer 
to  rid  his  hogs  of  lice.  These  dips  are 
mixed  (with  warm  water)  according  to 
directions,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  hogs 
by  using  a  stiff  brush,  and  to  the  pens, 
etc.,  by  using  either  a  spray  or  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sprinkling  pot.  victor  farms. 

I  find  that  crude  oil  is  the  best  of  any¬ 
thing  I  have  tried  for  lice  on  hogs.  My 


NEW-YORKER 

way  of  using  is  with  a  brush,  well  rubbed 
on.  It  will  cure  any  skin  disease  as  well. 
The  oilers  work  well,  but  if  one  has  a 
number  of  different  lots  that  he  keeps 
hogs  in  the  cor/;  is  considerable,  and  in 
cold  weather  do  not  amount  to  much.  In 
hot  weather  I  dig  a  shallow  hole,  put  in 
a  few  pails  of  water  and  two  to  four 
quarts  of  oil,  and  the  hogs  will  take  care 
of  themselves ;  pigs  four  weeks  old  will 
get  right  in,  and  as  the  oil  is  on  top  will 
coat  themselves  all  over  and  kill  lice  and 
nits,  and  leave  the  hair  and  skin  soft  and 
smooth.  In  cold  weather  spray  the  nests 
with  oil.  It  costs  about  12  cents  a  gallon 
by  the  barrel  and  a  barrel  will  go  a  long 
way.  c.  E.  BARNES. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  with  hog 
lice  and  found  them  very  persistant.  I 
believe  a  mixture  of  lard,  or  rough  grease, 
and  coal  oil  the  most  practical  treatment 
I  like  to  pour  it  along  their  backs,  and 
they  rub  it  n  each  other.  We  have 
never  tried  the  “hog  oilers.” 

Pennsylvania.  wilmer  a.  twining. 

I  have  never  used  fre  hog  oiler ;  the 
best  treatment  I  have  used  is  crude  pe¬ 
troleum.  or  ground  oil,  as  some  call  it, 
used  with  a  common  spray  pump.  I  also 
have  used  diluted  “lamp  oil”  with  warm 
water  in  spray  with  good  results.  Spray 
all  fresh  bedding  and  hog  buildings  on 
inside  once  a  week,  two  or  three  times, 

Pennsylvania.  M.  H.  taylor. 


Health  Board  Dairy  Inspection. 

Decs  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
pay  its  inspectors?  A  local  veterinarian 
has  examined  all  the  dairies  taking  mi  k 
to  our  station  and  the  farmers  have  to 
settle  the  bill.  I  received  a  receipted  bill 
from  the  doctor  today  for  $9.90,  the  same 
being  taken  from  the  amount  of  the  milk 
check.  We  have  GG  head  of  which  num¬ 
ber  33  are  milking  the  rest  being  dry 
(three  in  number)  and  young  stock  over 
six  months.  He  has  made  a  charge  of 
15  cents  a  head  for  us  and  our  two  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors,  nearly  $20  for  three 
hours  or  less  of  work,  some  of  the  stock 
being  merely  seen  from  a  distance  or  in 
the  case  of  ours  not  all  were  even  to  be 
seen.  What  right  has  the  Board  of 
Health  to  charge  us  with  such  a  bill? 
We  ordered  no  examination,  but  we  of 
course  did  not  oppose  it.  In  my  opinion 
the  whole  examination  is  just  plain  graft, 
with  absolutely  no  assurance  of  better 
milk  from  healthier  cows  for  New  York 
City.  If  the  paying  out  of  this  money 
would  assure  us  of  some  benefit  either 
permanent  or  temporary  it  would  not  he 
so  bad.  I  know  of  no  cows  condemned  in 
the  whole  proceeding,  a  certificate  of 
health  being  granted  which  says  the  stock 
to  be  “apparently  sound  and  healthy.” 

New  York.  A. 

My  understanding  of  this  recent  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  is  that  a  veterinarian’s  exam¬ 
ination  of  all  cows  producing  milk  of 
“B”  grade  to  be  shipped  into  the  city 
must  be  had.  The  requirement  was  made 
of  the  milk  shippers  and  was,  of  course, 
promptly  saddled  upon  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  by  them.  In  my  own  locality,  the 
dairymen  have  contracts  with  the  buyers, 
which  contracts  do  not  specify  that  milk 
of  “B”  grade  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
shipping  stations,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  how  a  veterinary  examination 
of  their  cows  could  be  required  of  them, 
and  at  their  expense.  This  examination 
has  been  made  by  local  veterinarians, 
however,  and  the  producers  have  paid  the 
nominal  fee  required.  I  see  no  “graft” 
in  it;  the  veterinarians  are  paid  a  small 
fee  and  earn  it.  The  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  which  they  can  make  for  this  fee  is, 
of  course,  of  no  value  save  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  detecting  such  evident  cases  of 
disease  as  would  be  apparent  to  ordin¬ 
ary  observers,  and  can  weed  out  only 
such  animals  as  no  ordinarily  conscien¬ 
tious  dairyman  would  keep  in  his  herd. 
It  is  in  line  with  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  restrictions  placed  upon  producers  of 
milk  for  dew  York  City.,  however,  and 
such  producers  need  entertain  no  hope 
that  the  end  has  been  reached.  It  is 
right  and  necessary  that  New  York  City 
should  guard  its  milk  supply  and  shut 
out  all  unwholesome  dairy  products ;  it 
is  is  equally  necessary  that  dairymen 
should  be  paid  enough  for  their  ir '  _  to 
enable  them  to  meet  just  reqiv  reinente 
and  have  a  surplus  for  their  owr  sup¬ 
port.  New  York  will  look  after  its  own 
needs;  until  dairymen  learn  to  combine 
and  act  together,  their  needs  will  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  M.  B.  D. 


July  10,  1915. 
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de 


NO  MIXING  NO  BOTHER 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased, 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


7  Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  1'ke 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special  com¬ 
bination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’ grains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that’s  all;  each  ingredient 
weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed 
in  huge  power-driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  ab¬ 
solutely  uniform,  and  always  good.  An  extra  quart 
or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each  cow  may  turn  a  loss  in¬ 
to  a  profit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  for  more  profits. 

Sold  on  a  plan  of  "mono,  back  if  you  .r.  not  satisfied.'* 
LARRO  dealers  almost  every  where;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Cc.  646  iidg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-rOISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re 
duces  Strains.  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Let' 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  atanappk 
cation.  Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNGtP.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL' 


In  use 
over 


HEAVE^s 
■COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARV  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years’  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  Established  1S‘J7.  In¬ 
corporated  under  State  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

63  LOUIS  ST.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payllp^ 


Buys  the  New  Butter-  r" 

'  '  :  A 


■■  fly  Jr.  No.X.  Light  funning? 
^3  flJL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
”  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

.  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

'  per  hour-  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  her, 

91)  Dave’  Frr»r»  Trial  Earns  its  own  cost 
ou  uays  rrewiiini  and  moro  by  what 

it  saves"7n"croam.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  "direct-from-factory”  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


THE 


Animals’ 
..friend 

For  keeping  flics  and  many 
other  insects  off  of  animals 
—in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead- 
.ng  dairymen. 

3.1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  r  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow 
in  a  single  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
AM*tr„keepln-  animals  from  irritating  sores  by  rubbinv  or 
Stamping.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses, 
d,  -  —  r*  ($1.50  west  ol  Mississippi  River)  ../bring 

N  ^  V  you  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  cows  2 
weeks,  also  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer, 
J  EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
A  Xante  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  8t.,  Fhila. 


Keep  a  can  of  Zenoleum  always  handy — it’s  the  best  live 
stock  Profit-Insurance  on  earth.  Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  and 
germicide  insures  the  destruction  of  all  germs  and  insects  that 
prey  on  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  This  powerful  safe  germicide 
kills  lice,  mites,  sheep 


ticks;  cures  mange, 
scab,  skin  troubles, 
sores,  wounds  and 
prevents  abortion 
in  cattle. 


l@L 


PlsmreiT-aT 


Used  and  T.adorsed  by  SO  Agricultural  Colleges 

No  other  live  stock  remedy  is  so  highly  regarded  by  breeders  and  live  stock  author¬ 
ities.  For  twenty  years  it  has  stood  every  test.  Cheaper  than  home-made  mixtures  ana 
absolutely  reliable.  Send  a  dollar  bill  for  a  can  of  Zenoleum  postpaid,  sufficient  to 
make  60  gallons  of  positive  disinfectant.  Full  gallon  can  to  make  100  gallons,  §1.50  par¬ 
cel  post  paid.  If  it  is  not  all  you  think  it  ought  to  be  5^  get  your  monev  bark;  no 
argument — just  money  back.  Write  for  ZENNER'S  VETERINARY  ADVISER,  FREE. 
ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  COMPANY,  270  Lafayette  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


A  Great  Holstein  Cow. 

The  picture  on  first  page  this  week 
shows  the  Holstein  cow  Finderne  Pride 
Johanna  line,  owned  by  the  Somerset 
Holstein  Breeders  Co.  She  has  made  a 
record  of  28.403.7  pounds  milk  and  1,- 
176.47  pounds  butterfat  in  one  year. 


Destroying  Hog-cholera  Carcasses. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Lipp,  of  the  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  tells  how  to  dispose 
of  hogs  dying  of  cholera  : 

“The  two  principles  involved  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  burning  of  dead  hogs  are,  first, 
slashing  the  carcass  with  a  butcher  knife 
to  expose  the  body  fat,  which  melts  and 
furnishes  fuel  to  keep  the  fire  going,  and 
second,  placing  the  carcass  so  that  there 
will  be  a  draft  up  from  below  through  the 
fuel  and  around  it.  An  easy  way  to  get 
this  draft  is  to  dig  two  trenches,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  10  or  12  inches 
deep  and  six  or  eight  feet  long.  Where 
these  trenches  cross  each  other,  several 
pieces  of  fire  wood  should  be  placed. 
These  will  support  the  dead  hogs  and  the 
finer  fuel  and  there  will  be  draft  no  mat¬ 
ter  from  which  direction  the  wind  blows. 
By  the  time  the  heavier  pieces  of  wood 
are  consumed  completely,  the  burning  of 
the  carcasses  will  be  so  far  advanced  that 
there  will  be  no  further  trouble.  A  little 
fine  wood  or  a  few  cobs  may  be  needed  to 
complete  the  burning,  although  very  lit¬ 
tle  is  usually  required  once  the  fire  is  well 
started.  Another  method  used  a  great 
deal,  and  with  the  best  of  results,  is  to 
place  an  old  metal  wheel  like  that  on  a 
hay  rake,  or  heavier,  on  several  bricks, 
so  as  to  raise  it  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  carcasses  and  fuel  are 
placed  on  (his  wheel  and  complete  burn¬ 
ing  proceeds  without  difficulty.  In  con¬ 
trolling  and  preventing  cholera  in  infect¬ 
ed  herds,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is 
burn  all  carcasses.  In  order  to  do  this 
slash  the  carcasses  to  expose  the  fat,  and 
raise  the  fire  from  the  ground  to  secure  a 
draft  from  below. 


Silage  for  an  Alfalfa  Country. 

TThe  following  article  is  printed  to 
show  our  readers  something  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  found  in  the  West.  On  East¬ 
ern  farms,  where  cattle  are  fed,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  seem  to  believe  in  the 
silo.  A  few  people  have  used  a  silo  and 
now  argue  against  it,  but  on  the  whole 
silage  is  gaining  in  popularity  and  silos 
are  increasing.  But  here  is  a  new  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  new  country.] 

This  community  is  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  silos  and  silage  crops. 
Some  few  of  us  think  the  enthusiasm  is 
derived  from  Eastern  farm  papers  that 
are  not  familiar  with  conditions  in  this 
irrigated  district.  The  Grand  (and  adja¬ 
cent  )  valley's  industries  are  fruit  growing 
and  stock  raising  with  Alfalfa,  potato, 
sugar  beets,  onions,  etc.,  as  side  lines. 
Altitude  5,000  to  6,500  feet,  climate  mild 
compared  with  east  of  the  Rockies.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  wind  except  for  a  week  or  two 
in  April.  Snow  is  still  on  the  ground 
that  fell  in  November.  Temperature  has 
been  below  zero,  but  twice  this  Winter, 
once  12  degrees,  once  10  below.  "Under 
the  above  and  following  conditions  would 
your  experts  advise  silos? 

Band  and  water  worth  about  $100  per 
acre.  Alfalfa  does  well  anywhere.  A 
neighbor  got  an  excellent  stand  from  four 
pounds  per  acre  of  high-priced  Grimm  on 
sage  brush  land.  I  have  a  field  seeded  in 
1897  that  still  produces  five  tons  per  acre 
in  three  cuttings,  and  it  has  had  no  care 
except  to  be  irrigated  twice  per  year.  A 
neighbor  cut  97  tons,  first  cutting,  from 
28  acres ;  nearly  3)4  tons  per  acre.  This 
was  exceptionally  good  field,  five  years 
from  planting. 

Corn  not  generally  raised,  but  when 
handled  properly  yields  60  to  75  bushels, 
and  more  are  going  into  it.  I  think  the 
silage  yield  should  be  as  good  as  in  the 
Hast.  Men  with  10  to  5.000  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  run  their  herds  in  the  mountains 
(Government  reserve)  from  the  time 
grass  starts  until  driven  out  by  snow,  and 
feed  hay  (Alfalfa)  for  about  four 
months,  depending  on  the  season.  The 
small  owner  generally  pays  the  riders  of 
larger  outfits  to  look  after  his  brand  dur¬ 
ing  grazing  season  and  bring  them  down 
in  the  Fall. 

The  price  paid  for  Alfalfa  in  the  stack 
is  $4.50  to  $5  this  year — average  years, 
$6  to  $7,  depending  on  facilities  for  feed¬ 
ing.  A  neighbor  who  raises  about  300 
tons  per  year  and  has  good  feed  yards  has 
a  contract  to  feed  all  his  surplus  for  five 
years  at  $6.50  per  ton  measured  in  the 
stock  60  days  after  stacked.  (Rule,  add 
over  to  width,  divide  by  4,  square  result 
and  multiply  by  length,  divide  by  512.) 
He  considers  he  has  a  good  contract.  The 
cattle  owner  either  feeds  hay  raised  on 
the  home  ranch  or  buys  on  some  terms 
similar  to  above.  He  then  delivers  to  the 
feeder  any  number,  at  any  time  and 
directs  how  he  wants  stock  fed,  but.  of 
course,  must  have  all  fed  up  by  time  to 
move  stock  to  grass. 

As  succulent  feed  for  home  stock  and 
dairy  cows  we  can  raise  enormous  crops 
of  spuds,  sugar  beets  or  any  root  crops. 
Nearly  all  cattle  owners  feed  well  in  the 
Winter. 

Labor  is  high.  Good  man  for  general 


work  on  ranch  is  worth  $45  per  month 
and  board.  If  an  exceptionally  good  irri¬ 
gator  that  price  is  sometimes  sugared  a 
little.  Hay  hands  $2  per  day. 

Delta  Co.,  Col.  rancher. 


Payment  for  Diseased  Animals. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  recently  en¬ 
acted.  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  paying  claims  growing  out  of 
destruction  by  the  State  of  animals  with 
bovine  tuberculosis,  glanders  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  The  total  sums  due 
the  several  thousands  of  claimants  is 
$633,315.58. 

All  claims  for  tuberculosis  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1915,  are  now  ready  for  payment. 
The  total  amount  of  the  claims  is  $147,- 
393.30.  Interest  upon  claims  falling 
within  the  provisions  of  the  1914  statute 
amounts  to  $3,169.80,  •  and  is  computed 
from  30  days  of  slaughter  upon  those 
claims  dating  from  March  10,  1914,  the 
day  the  bill  became  a  law.  Claims  for 
glanders,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
Spring  of  1912  and  which  have  been  paid 
to  date,  total  $179,968.39.  Interest  upon 
that  part  of  the  claims  subject  to  interest 
amounts  to  $4,910.33.  A  part  of  the 
claims  for  glanders  cannot  be  paid  until 
the  claimants  file  the  necessary  papers,  as 
required  by  law.  Claims  for  foot  and 
mouth  disease  paid  up  to  date  total  $209,- 
417.35. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Silos. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  reasons  for 
vertical  reinforcement  of  monolithic  con¬ 
crete  silos.  I  assume  that  it  is  to  guard 
against  wind  pressure.  But  it  seems  to 
me  incredible  that  with  walls  of  solid  rock 
it  could  be  broken  by  any  storm  short  of  a 
hurricane.  Is  there  any  record  of  one 
being  damaged  by  wind  pressure?  Are 
ordinary  brick  chimneys  of  height  40  to 
60  feet  reinforced?  m.  f.  k. 

Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind. 

Reinforcement  of  cement  block  or  any 
sort  of  cement  walls  and  even  hollow 
brick  silos  is  not  a  question  of  outside 
wind  pressure,  but  to  guard  against  the 
outpush  pressure  of  tin"  settling  silage, 
which  is  very  great  Several  instances 
about  here  show  how  great  this  pressure 
of  the  settling  silage  is,  and  to  tin'  utter 
destruction  of  the  silo.  Chimneys  stand 
all  right,  but  there  is  no  internal  out¬ 
ward  pressure  to  rupture  the  walls. 
Sometimes  these  great  stone  and  cement 
silos,  by  their  great  weight  on  somewhat 
insecure  foundation,  settle  slightly  and 
show  fissures  of  greater  or  lesser  size  and 
corresponding  length,  something  that  good 
reinforcement  of  a  suitable  number  of  re¬ 
inforcing  rod  hoops  would  have  practi¬ 
cally  prevented,  even  if  the  structure  did 
get  out  of  perpendicular.  j.  g. 

Ohio. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Pigs. 

Can  you  give  me  the  analysis  of  fresh 
brewers’  grains  and  value  for  hog  feed? 
Would  they  be  a  safe  feed  for  pigs  two 
months  old?  Would  they  be  harmless 
food  for  brood  sows  carrying  pigs?  My 
hogs  are  pastured  the  year  around  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  grain  for  a  limited  time,  together  with 
other  grains,  and  stock  molasses  and  hogs 
seem  to  like  the  grains.  r.  o.  \v. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

When  fresh  brewers’  grains  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  reasonable  price  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  cannot  be  safely  and 
economically  fed  to  growing  pigs  during 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  growing  period, 
and  brood  sows  will  also  thrive  on  them 
when  fed  in  reasonable  quantities  and 
with  the  proper  mixtures.  The  analysis 
of  wet  brewers’  grains  is  as  follows : 
Dry  .matter,  24.3  per  cent. ;  digestible 
protein,  4  per  cent. ;  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  9.37  per  cetn. ;  digestible  fat, 
1.38  per  cent.  A  very  satisfactory  way 
to  feed  the  grains  would  be  to  use  them 
for  about  one-third  of  the  ration,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  composed  of  wheat 
middlings,  barley  and  eornmeal  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pigs  and  season  of  the  year.  Stock 
molasses  is  usually  fed  to  make  the  ration 
more  palatable  and  more  digestible,  but, 
as  a  rule,  pigs  will  eat  enough  without 
tempting  them  with  molasses  so  its  value 
as  a  pig  feed  is  thereby  greatly  reduced 
as  compared  with  its  feeding  value  for 
horses  and  cattle.  Compared  with  corn- 
meal  at  $35  per  ton.  the  wet  grains  would 
be  worth  about  $6.60  per  ton.  c.  s.  G. 


The  cow  testing  associations  have 
spread  all  over  the  Eastern  States.  Rhode 
Island  seems  to  be  about  the  only  State 
which  has  not  adopted  this  system  of 
picking  out  the  robber  cows.  The  State 
now,  however,  will  start  at  the  business, 
and  it  is  hoped  before  the  middle  of  July 
that  several  cow  testing  associations  will 
be  under  way  in  Rhode  Island.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  little  State  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  thrift  and  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  spot  a  fraud  or  a  drone,-  yet  -with¬ 
out  doubt  they  have  carried  more  than 
their  share  of  boarder  cows  without  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  doing  it.  Now  comes 
the  cow-testing  association  to  bounce  the 
boarders  away  from  the  table,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  Rhode  Island  gets  into 
the  game. 


June  26.  This  is  exclusively  a  dairy 
and  milk-sliipping  country.  June  milk. 
$1.14,  July  $1.30.  Good  dairy  cows,  $85 
to  $100.  and  not  many  for  sale.  Horses 
very  high,  good  heavy  young  farm  horses, 
$600  or  better  a  pair.  No  fruit  raised  in 
this  locality.  e.  j.  w. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

Lots  of  rain  and  very  cool ;  everything 
in  good  growing  condition.  Hay  crop 
will  be  short.  Wheat  will  be  a  fair  crop. 
"W  heat,  $1.30;  oats,  65c.;  rye,  90;  corn. 
90  cents  bushel ;  chickens,  16  cents  per 
pound;  eggs,  18;  butter,  26;  strawberries, 
three  boxes  for  25  cents,  not  many;  old 
potatoes,  40  cents  per  bushel;  Hour,  $2 
per  49-lb.  sack.  Lard,  16  cents  per 
pound ;  cows,  $30  and  up.  Cherries  are 
but  few  and  sell  at  $3  to  $3.60  per 
bushel.  Apples  will  not  be  plenty  through 
here.  Oats  coming  into  head  and  look 
very  good.  Work  is  very  poor  around 
here.  Cattle  very  little  raised  here  ;  pork 
only  for  farmers’  own  use.  G.  F.  i>. 

Dornsife,  Pa. 

.Tune  26.  Horses  very  dull,  from  $50  to 
$175.  Cows,  fresh,  fair,  $50,  good,  $75 
to  $90.  Hogs,  7(4  to  714c.  Beef  cattle, 
local  market,  6c.  to  714t‘-  Corn  per  bu., 
$1.30;  hay,  Timothy,  $18;  clover,  $16; 
wheat,  $1.18;  new  potatoes,  $1.20  per 
bushel.  Old  potatoes,  75c.;  fresh  country 
butter,  25c. ;  eggs,  18c.  L.  E.  s. 

Clearspring,  Md. 


Wayne  MacVeagh,  lawyer  and  dip¬ 
lomat,  has  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  an  admirable  stock  farm.  One  day 
last  Summer  some  poor  children  were 
permitted  to  go  over  his  farm  and  when 
their  inspection  was  done  to  each  of 
them  was  given  a  glass  of  milk.  The 
milk  was  excellent.  It  came,  in  fact, 
from  a  $2,000  cow.  “Well,  boys,  how 
do  you  like  it?”  the  farmer  said  when 
they  had  drained  their  glasses.  “Gee ! 
Fine!”  said  one  little  fellow.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  added :  “I  wisht  our  milk¬ 
man  kep’  a  cow.": — Baltimore  Sun. 


Mr.  Business  Farmer 
Stop!  Read!  Act! 


YOTT  nccc*  ***•  Excelsior  engine  on  your  farm.  Every  day 
•  w  ^  you  go  without  it  you  are  losing  money.  You  (io  not 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Order  an  engine  subject  to  satis¬ 
faction.  If  you  do  not  find  it  is  the  best  engine  and  the  biggest 
money-maker  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  to  us.  If,  after  trial, 
\ou  find  it  la  the  best  engine  you  ever  used,  keep  it.  If  you 
need  a  sawing  outfit,  a  pumping  outfit,  a  spraying  outfit  or  en¬ 
gine  for  any  service  whatever,  you  need  o nr  catalog.  You  can 
buy  any  ol  these  machines,  put  them  on  your  farm,  and  give  them 
a  thorough  trial  before  paying  for  them.  You  do  not  need,  to 
scud  a  cent  in  advance.  Tell  mi  the  size  farm  you  own  and  the 
kind  of  an  outfit  you  need  andget  our  special  proposition  to  yon. 

I)o  Not  Delay.  Act  Now. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


S  "VAT"  I  JNT  3E3 


THOROUGHBRED  MULE.FOOTS-C  weeks 
1  old,  $10.  Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


si  JIK  IP.  Ol  I. V  — sue  pair,  reaigreeu  isnn  Degtiar 
uuiiuu  riuo  Eggs.  $1.50  set.  S.  Weaks,  DeGraff,  I 


OMELDON  FARM  It  EG  1ST  EKED  DCROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  II red  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BAU.NES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  1AMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  It. 
F.  I».  No.  1,  VV  iuston -Salem,  North  Carolina 


—The  long,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  :is 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Farn/iwi^.h-M. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

It.  Y .  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow'1,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  us  to  William  Riis, 
ol  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
hvo  pigs,  their  first  litters:  after  being  on  shipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling  9,000  miles.  Selected  boars 
and  bred  SOWS  for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpentfing,  Dundee,  N.Y 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Woodbury  Farm 
Registered  Berkshires 

BOARS— YEARLINGS  AND  OLDER 
SOWS— THIS  SPRING  AND  YEARLINGS 
Overstocked,  account  recent  foot  and  mouth  quaran¬ 
tine.  Low  prices  to  move  thorn.  Real  bargains. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP-  Early  ewe 
lambs,  yearlings  and  older  ;  several  flue  rams. 
Must  reduce  Hock. 

J .  W.  WEBB,  Syossot,  Long  Island 
Come  and  see  them.  Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  invited 


Chester  Whites  and  O.I.G’s 

Gilts,  Bred  sows,  and  Spring  pigs.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  Summer  pigs.  Registered 
in  Chester  White  and  O.  I.  C.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


f  PAIHY  CATTLE 


FOR  PRODUCTION  BREE0  up-  N0T  down- 

run  rnuuuuiiun  1?eKistered  jevs(,y  mil 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  mid  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittslwrah,  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

by  imported  '  RUSE  KING  OF  THE  CHENE,”  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices.  For  particulars  address, 

MANAGER,  HILLTOP  FARM,  135  West  14th  St  .  New  York  City 


I  C*  ITI  CO  A  fe,v  registered  Guernsey 

C I  II3CJO  bulls  from  2  to  IS  months 


Old;  also  a  few  heifers;  from  A.  K.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer's  prices. 

Masterpiece  Premier  CI80800. 

Hatboro,  Pa. 


Herd  headed  bv _ 

KLLEJJWOOI)  FA  If  M,  * 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

la  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RIWOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


ForSale— 3  Young  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

from  dams  giving  40  and  50  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
(rood  individuals.  Tuo-thi:  '  white.  Eligible  to 
Registration.  THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Richniontl vilte ,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE-YEARLING  SHORT  HORN  BULL  AND  BULL  CALVES 

■  Registered  free.  Miller  Hall,  Alpine,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ff”  1 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittennnno.  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE~PR,CES  s7b00,oSI50  0D 

nCHUl  run  oenviue  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  KlfiK 

St. 09,  seven  days,  SO  days,  131.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  EAltMS,  Orchard  l’ark,  N,  Y. 


olio  jviiik  cegis  tone 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  I  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ?IT* 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Seven  (7)  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

All  bred  to  Ontario  Pietje  Segis  No.  1122(1;!:  age, 
three  to  seven  years  old.  One  Registered  Holstein 
Bull  Calf.  Three  months  old.  $75  takes  him'. 

A.  D.  MOORE,  -  Protection,  N.  Y. 


Ontario  Dekoi  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21.  1911 ;  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull:  dam,  A.  It.  O.  heifer,  line  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $290.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

lfi  registered  heifer  calves  2  to  8  months  old,  $1500. 
5  registered  bulls  2  toS  months  Old, $35  to $100 each. 
1  carload  of  registered  cows  at  farmers’  prices. 

1  carload  of  grade  yearlings  &  2-year-olds,  $lo  each. 
G  rade  cows.  $t;u  up. 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  in  lots  of  5. 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Hog.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

DeoL  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


[ _ non  s  e  s _ | 

SALE-Shetland  Pony  McCann,  coboes,  n.  y. 

COR  SA LE— Registered  Perclieron  Stallion 
•  Colt— one  year  old;  Sire,  Westwood  Don.  Sound 
and  good  conformation.  E.  W.  Thompson.  Factory  ville  Pa 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middle  field,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Uogs  niicl  Ferrets 


Fprrpt»i — Sinelt*,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
l  cm  CIS  Pricelist.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer.  O. 

Collie  Pups 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

wants.  OSTRANDER’S,  Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Irisli  Terriers 

Pedigreed  female  puppies,  $5.  Males  sold  at$15— $20 

SelboruelMtrm,  -  Crotou.on.Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

From  parents  weighing  150  and  180  lbs.  Price  $15 
l«ick  if  not  pleased. 

EDiVlN  A.  SIHIDEK,  Telford,  Pa. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1,50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

sate  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Leg  Weakness  in  Fowls. 

This  Spring  I  raised  125  chickens ; 
a  large  percentage  seems  to  be  doing  well 
but  I  now  notice  that  there  is  an  epi¬ 
demic  among  them.  The  trouble  is  with 
the  feet.  The  bodies  seem  to  be  strong 
and  they  eat  heartily,  but  the  feet  seem 
to  wither  and  cannot  support  their  bod¬ 
ies.  I  have  lost  six  this  way  and  see 
three  more  are  affected.  Can  you  help 
me  out  of  my  trouble  and  tell  me  what  to 
do?  J.  c.  G. 

New  York. 

From  your  description,  I  suspect  that 
the  trouble  with  your  chicks  is  “leg 
weakness.”  This  is  not  a  disease  but  a 
symptom  of  mismanagement,  usually  be¬ 
ing  caused  by  keeping  young  chicks  on 
board  floors  for  several  weeks,  or  in 
overheated  brooders.  The  remedy  is  to 
give  the  chicks  an  outdoor  run  where  they 
can  pick  at  grass  and  dig  in  moist  earth. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  some  trouble 
with  the  feet,  as  you  suggest,  but  it  is 
more  likely  lack  of  vitality,  manifesting 
itself  in  weakness  of  the  legs,  and  out¬ 
door  life  should  correct  this  condition. 

M.  B.  D. 


Moping  Chicks. 

Chicks  two  to  three  weeks  old  drop 
off  in  eating  all  at  once,  and  will  not 
eat  anything.  They  stand  around  and 
do  nothing.  They  are  being  raised  un¬ 
der  a  hen.  They  run  around  with  the 
other  chickens.  They  have  a  large  field 
to  run  in.  What  is  the  trouble? 

New  York.  c.  w. 

The  fact  that  these  chicks  stand  around 
and  refuse  to  eat  shows  that  something 
is  sapping  their  vitality.  This  may  be 
some  disease  or  it  may  be  the  ravages  of 
lice  and  mites.  If  with  a  hen,  dust  the 
latter  thoroughly  with  insect  powder, 
well  worked  into  the  feathers,  or  apply 
a  small  bit  of  blue  ointment  and  vase¬ 
line,  half  and  half,  to  the  skin  just  be¬ 
neath  the  vent,  covering  a  space  as  large 
as  a  silver  quarter ;  as  advised  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  little  vase¬ 
line  or  lard  should  also  be  rubbed  into 
the  skin  on  the  top  of  each  chick’s  head 
and  beneath  each  wing.  Do  not  use  the 
blue  ointment  on  the  chicks.  M.  b.  d. 


Loss  of  Hens. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  hens 
dying,  and  give  a  remedy?  Once  in  a 
while  I  find  one  drooping;  does  not  eat, 
or  drink,  comb  turns  dark,  ailing  about 
three  days,  sometimes  longer.  (White 
Leghorns.)  I  lost  but  two  or  three  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  months,  fed  hot  mash  in 
morning  (Winter  months),  broken  grains 
their  evening  meal.  MRS.  J.  E.  c. 

Ohio. 

liens,  like  all  other  animals,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease  and  death  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
their  taking  off.  An  occasional  death 
in  the  flock  does  not  indicate  anything 
seriously  wrong  with  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  fowls  are  kept  and  must 
be  taken  as  one  of  the  losses  incidental  to 
poultry  keeping.  No  one  could  tell  from 
your  description  alone  what  ailed  the 
hens  that  you  lost,  though  most  poultry- 
men  would  probably  ascribe  the  deaths 
to  “liver  trouble”  or  some  other  indefin¬ 
ite  ailment.  Nothing  that  you  say  indi¬ 
cates  contagious  disease  and,  if  you  give 
your  flock  good  care,  your  losses  will 
probably  not  be  heavy.  M.  B.  D. 


Poisoned  Chicks. 

This  week  some  rats  caught  my  small 
chicks  and  I  set  a  piece  of  meat  pow¬ 
dered  with  rat  poison  and  caught  the 
rat ;  it  laid  dead  under  coop.  I  spaded 
the  ground  over  and  let  my  chickens  go 
in  this  yard  that  contained  the  dead 
rat.  These  chickens  are  five  weeks  old. 
Half  an  hour  after  I  let  them  in  three 
became  sick  and  died.  Can  you  tell  mo 
what  to  do  with  this  ground  so  it  will 
be  fit  again  for  chickens,  as  the  ground 
contained  the  poison  and  they  must  nave 
picked  it  up.  3. 

New  Jersey. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  these 
chicks  could  have  beer  poisoned  fron 
merely  running  over  the  ground  upon 
which  the  poisoned  meat  and  dead  oat 
had  lain ;  very  likely  there  war  some  of 
the  meat,  or  poison,  where  they  could  get 
it.  If  care  was  taken  to  remove  all 
poisonous  material  from  the  run  and  the 
ground  was  spaded,  it  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  to  me  that  the  chicks  could  have 
met  their  death  from  the  cause  that  you 
suspect.  AfUr  such  precautions,  I 
should  no'-  tear  to  let  chickens  have  Tieir 
liberty  in  this  run.  M.  B, 


Fisn  Waste  for  Poultry 

I  can  get  several  hundred  pounds  of 
fish  wastes  (heads,  tails,  entrails,,  etc.) 
from  fish  markets  each  day.  Will  it  pay 
me  to  get  this  and  soak  it  for  henr  and 
hogs?  Would  the  bones  he  apt  to  hurt 
the  hogs?  H.  J.  M. 

Maine. 

Fresh  fish,  heads,  tails,  etc.,  that  are 
not  tainted  are  a  good  food  for  hens. 
The  fish  pedlar  who  furnishes  us  with 
fresh  fish,  used  to  save  the  heads  and 
tails  for  me;  I  set  a  post  about  three 
feet  high  in  my  henhouses,  on  purpose 
to  chop  things  on,  and  kept  a  sharp  ax 
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hanging  on  the  wall.  The  hens  were 
wild  after  the  fish  ;  it  seemed  to  me  they 
knew  when  Wednesday — fish  day — came. 
When  I  came  into  the  henhouse  with 
a  pan  of  fish  it  would  be  necessary  to 
push  my  way  through  the  hens,  and  hold 
the  pan  high,  and  in  chopping  to  look 
sharp  to  keep  from  cutting  their  heads. 
Never  had  one  choked  with  a  bone,  but 
feeding  them  to  hogs  might  be  different 
Still,  if  the  bones  were  cooked  soft,  as 
they  are  in  canned  salmon,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  I  fed  the  fish  raw  to 
the  hens,  but  cooked  would  be  just  as 
Well.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Diseased  Growth. 

I  have  noticed  lately  a  new  ailment  in 
the  henyard.  The  year-old  pullets  have 
growth  at  the  right  (alwuys  the  right) 
corner  of  the  bill,  about  the  size  of  a 
smal  hazel  nut.  The  first  symptom  is 
a  slight  enlargement  on  the  outside, 
some  yellowish-white  tissue  on  the  inside 
with  a  small  hole  about  the  size  of  a 
large  needle.  As  it  develops  the  hole 
widens  and  a  black  spongy  growth  is 
seen  inside,  which  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  enlargement.  Over  a  dozen  hens 
have  it  now  and  more  have  it  in  the  early 
stage.  It  appears  to  be  contagious. 
What  can  be  done  for  it,  both  as  a  cure 
and  as  a  preventive?  R.  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  presume  that  this  is  some  form  of 
parasitic  disease  of  the  nature  of  thrush. 
If  so,  it  is  contagious  and  the  affected 
birds  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  their  eating  and  drinking  utensils 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected.  The  building  should  also  be 
cleaned  and  whitewashed  on  the  inside. 
As  individual  treatment,  the  sores  may 
be  treated  with  some  antiseptic  solution, 
as  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  or 
the  more  powerful  tincture  of  iodine. 
No  affected  fowls  should  be  returned  to 
the  flock  u  .til  entirely  well.  M.  b.  d. 


Summer  Ration. 

Would  you  give  a  good  ration  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  Summer  that  have  free 
range?  Mine  are  Barred  Rocks  and  they 
do  not  lay  enough  eggs  to  suit  me.  They 
are  year-old  hens  and  the  feed  seems  to 
fatten.  Feed  is  mostly  oats,  eorn  occa¬ 
sionally.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

The  following  formula,  at  one  time  used 
at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  where 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  kept,  is  a  good 
one  and  I  have  found  it  very  satisfactory 
for  Leghorns.  100  oounds  each  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  and 
gluten  feed,  to  which  is  added  50  pounds 
of  meat  meal  and  one  quart  fine  salt. 
Oats,  corn  and  wheat  should  be  fed  in 
addition  for  whole  grains,  the  mash  being 
kept  before  the  fowls  in  dry  mash  nop- 
pers.  While  on  free  range  they  will  not, 
of  course,  eat  as  much  as  if  confined  but 
should  be  allowed  to  help  themselves  at 
will.  If  they  show  a  tendency  to  become 
too  fat,  the  corn  in  their  ration  should 
be  limited.  M.  B.-  D. 


Feeding  Young  Ducks. 

I  should  like  some  information  on  the 
rearing  of  ducks.  Is  sour  milk  good  for 
them?  What  kind  of  food  is  best  for 
them  while  young?  c.  M.  T. 

Nev/  York. 

One  of  the  best  foods  for  ducklings 
just  hatched  is  rolled  oats  slightly  moist¬ 
ened,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fine 
grit  and  a  small  pinch  zl  salt,  taking 
care  not  to  allow  any  lumps  t  iet  in. 
In  r  tew  days  change  gradually  tc  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ground  grains,  whatever  .  ou 
may  have.  Ii  the  ducklings  are  confined 
to  a  small  run  ground  clover  cr  Alfalfa 
should  fce  added  to  the  mash.  Grit 
should  be  out  in  all  mash  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  take  it  from  a  box  or  hop 
per.  Use  a  drinking  fountain  that  will 
allow  them  to  immerse  the  head  withou 
getting  in  all  over.  Milk,  either  sweo*  or 
sour,  is  excellent,  but  is  better  :  fixed 
with  the  mash  than  in  a  drinking  ioun- 
tain.  Their  habit  of  puddling  will  wet 
the  down  on  the  head,  matting  it  down 
and  injuring  their  appearance  'f  not 
their  health.  Provide  warm,  dry  quar¬ 
ters  at  nigbt  and  a  fiianc:  to  get  into 
the  shade  during  the  day.  As  they  ap¬ 
proach  maturity  who!  corn  can  bo  river? 
for  one  meal,  but  most  of  their  foou 
should  be  mash.  w.  3.  3. 


Poultry  Questions. 

1.  Early  last  Fall  I  purchased  from  a 
breeder  recommenced  by  the  N.  J.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  a  number 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling  hens. 
They  were  carried  through  the  Winter 
without  lis«ase  or  trouble  of  any  Lind. 
They  laid  in  December,  30%  in  Jan¬ 
uary  38%  in  February,  08%  ir>  March, 
66%  Apri-,  and  averag  ?  70%  for  May. 
I  bred  them  tc  three  purebred  cockerels 
and  have  now  COO  vigorous  chicks  on 
range.  I  also  solo  from  these  birds  400 
hatching  eggs  and  300  baby  chicks. 
These  hens  have  ear  lobes  shot  through 
with  red,  some  a  good  deal,  others  only 
a  little  but  none  is  pure  white.  What 
is  the  significance  of  this  defect?  Is  it 
in  any  way  an  indication  of  impure 
blood?  Haf  it  any  effect  on  the  color  of 
the  eggshell?  Would  you  consider  this 
imperfection  seriously  on  a  strictly  util¬ 
ity  farm?  2.  How  long  should  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  chicks  be  tempered  or 
warmed?  3.  What  is  the  happy  medium 
between  a  protein-bearing  ration  which 
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causes  some  diarrhoea,  and  one  which 
causes  cannibalism?  Is  bone  meal  pre¬ 
ferable  to  tested  beef  scrap  in  the  chick 
ration  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  what 
per  cent,  of  each  would  you  use  where 
chicks  have  sour  skim-milk  constantly 
before  them?  L.  x.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  appearance  of  red  in  the  ear 
lobes  is  a  minor  imperfection,  from  the 
fancier’s  standpoint,  but  of  no  signifi¬ 
cance  so  far  as  strictly  utility  poultry  is 
concerned.  In  White  Leghorns,  the  ear 
lobes  should  be  white  or  cream  colored, 
to  be  perfect.  2.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  warming  the  drinking  water  of  young 
chicks ;  give  it  as  taken  from  the  well. 
3.  A  protein  diet  does  not  cause  cannibal¬ 
ism,  so  far  as  known.  Cannibalistic 
traits  are  likely  to  appear  when  large 
numbers  of  chicks,  or  older  fowls,  are 
confined  together,  no  matter  what  the 
diet.  Bone  meal  may  be  given  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  meat 
scrap  in  the  ration  of  young  chicks.  The 
Cornell  dry  mash  for  young  chicks  con¬ 
tains  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal  and  beef  scrap,  with  one 
part  of  bone  meal  added  to  twelve  parts 
of  the  preceding  mixture.  I  have  used 
this  formula,  without  the  bone  meal,  with 
entire  satisfaction,  giving  all  the  lop- 
pered  skim-milk  in  addition  that  the 
chicks  would  eat.  M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Feathers. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  Brown 
Leghorn  hens?  I  have  20  of  them;  they 
all  seem  healthy  in  every  way,  but  they 
are  losing  their  feathers.  Some  of  their 
backs  are  all  bare,  some  have  their  heads 
bald  and  some  their  wings.  They  are 
not  lousy ;  nests  and  roosts  are  clean,  as 
I  do  not  find  any  lice.  A.  R.  s.  c. 

Newr  York. 

He  who  says  that  his  hens  harbor  no 
lice  deceives  himself ;  hens  without  lice 
are  as  rare  as  dogs  that  won’t  kill  sheep 
when  occasion  offers.  However,  if  your 
hens  have  none  that  you  can  discover, 
upon  close  examination,  they  probably 
are  not  badly  infested  and  those  that  they 
have  are  not  the  cause  of  their  losing 
feathers.  There  are  certain  mites  that 
burrow  into  the  skin  of  fowls  and  by  the 
irritation  of  their  presence  cause  the 
birds  to  pick  at  themselves  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  to  become  broken  and  fall  out.  Rub 
some  simple  grease  well  into  the  skin 
over  the  affected  parts  and  repeat  after 
a  week  or  two.  This  should  kill  the 
mites  and  permit  new  feathers  to  grow. 
At  the  same  time,  just  pull  down  one  of 
the  nest  boxes  that  are  nailed  up  against 
the  wall  and  lift  one  end  of  some  of  the 
perches  and  see  if  you  don’t  find  a  mass 
of  red,  blood-sucking  mites.  M.  B.  D. 


Legal  Questions. 

Contract  Between  Father  and  Daughter. 

My  daughter  would  like  to  buy  half  of 
my  farm.  There  is  a  mortgage  on  it  and 
she  wants  to  make  partial  payments  at 
stated  intervals.  J.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

If  your  daughter  is  over  21  years  of 
age  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  carry  out  the  arrangement  as  sug¬ 
gested  Her  half  will  of  course  be  subject 
to  the  mortgage,  unless  some  other  course 
is  arranged  with  the  mortgagee.  This 
is  a  case  where  for  the  benefit  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  both  yourself  and  your  daugh¬ 
ter  you  should  have  some  trustworthy 
attorney  draw  the  papers  for  you.  It 
will  not  be  expensive,  and  will  be  worth 
what  it  costs  as  insurance  and  in  peace 
of  mind. 


Naturalization. 

Two  years  ago  I  received  my  first  nat¬ 
uralization  papers.  I  was  then  informed 
to  come  in  two  years  for  my  second  fia- 
oerc;  the  time  is  almost  at  hand  uurtv. 
Wih  you  give  what  information  you  can 
as  to  what  I  have  to  do  before  receiving 
the  second?  R.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

You  will  proceed  about  as  follows :  You 
nust  first  file  in  duplicate  your  petition 
for  citizenship,  which  shall  state  your  full 
name,  residence,  occupation,  date  and 
place  of  arrival  in  the  U  nited  States,  and 
name  of  vessel  and  many  other  things. 
This  petition  must  be  vended  by  affida¬ 
vits  of  two  citizens  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  known  the  applicant  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  for  five  years  and  of 
the  State  for  one  year,  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  character  and  fit  for  citizenship,  and 
if  he  arrived  in  United  States  after  1006, 
a  certificate  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  stating  the  date,  place 
and  manner  of  his  arrival,  and  his  declar¬ 
ation  of  intention.  These  are  made  part 
of  his  petition  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  on  payment  of  two  dollars.  The 
clerk  thereupon  posts  a  notice  of  the  filing 
and  sets  a  date  for  the  final  hearing, 
which  must  be  more  than  90  days  later, 
for  which  date  the  witnesses  are  sub¬ 
poenaed  and  the  final  hearing  held,  the 
applicant  and  his  witnesses  examined  and 
if  found  satisfactory  a  certificate  of  citi¬ 
zenship  issued  on  the  payment  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  more. 


Right  to  Crops. 

We  have  lived  on  this  place  for  54 
years,  and  the  owners  have  just  sold  the 
property.  We  have  been  in  the  florist 
business  for  the  above  number  of  years. 
Yesterday  I  sold  some  peonies,  Japan 
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maples  and  other  shrubs.  While  talking 
with  the  customer  the  new  owners  stepped 
up  and  became  very  much  put  out  seeing 
the  shrubs  being  dug  up.  They  said  they 
bought  the  place  with  the  understanding 
that  the  shrubs  went  with  the  place.  I 
said  to  them  I  bought  and  paid  for  them 
and  they  were  a  commercial  article  same 
as  the  greenhouse  products.  They  said 
they  realized  that  part  of  it,  but  it  was 
understood  they  were  to  have  the  plants. 
The  plants  and  shrubs  and  rose  bushes, 
also  ornamental  trees,  cost  quite  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  jus¬ 
tice  in  it.  I  cannot  afford  to  go  to  law 
about  it,  as  it  will  cost  so  much  to  take 
the  houses  down  and  rebuild ;  they  are 
150  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  latest 
style,  built  about  seven  years  ago.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  laws  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  hence  I  am  asking  you  for  light. 

Rhode  Island.  A.  T.  h. 

Nursery  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  what  is  termed  “emblements,” 
the  growth  of  the  earth  produced  annually 
by  labor  and  industry,  and  any  of  these 
emblements  which  mature  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  lease,  the  lessee,  of  course, 
is  entitled  to  remove.  Where  the  term  of 
the  lease  is  uncertain  and  the  tenant  has 
gone  ahead  and  sown  his  crops  or  gone 
into  the  nursery  business  and  the  lease  is 
suddenly  terminated  through  no  fault  of 
the  tenant,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the 
crops  which  he  has  sown  and  which  ma¬ 
ture  after  his  tenancy  expires,  and  he  has 
also  the  right  to  go  upon  the  land  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crops.  A  tenant  from  year  to 
year  knows  when  his  term  will  expire  and 
he  is  not  supposed  to  plant  anything  the 
last  year  which  will  ripen  after  his  ten¬ 
ancy  expires ;  if  he  does,  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  owner. 

Further  than  this,  gardeners  and  nur¬ 
serymen  have  the  privilege  of  removing 
products  of  the  land  -which  they  are  rais¬ 
ing  for  purposes  of  sale,  such  as  young 
trees,  which  ordinarily  go  with  the  land. 
You  may,  therefore,  remove  any  of  the 
vines,  shrubs  and  small  trees  which  are 
incident  to  your  business,  before  the  lease 
expires,  and  if  the  notice  is  very  short,  I 
should  think  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
expiration  of  the  lease.  Any  statement 
which  the  owner  made  to  the  purchaser 
concerning  your  shrubbery  which  you  had 
not  authorized  him  to  make,  cannot,  of 
course,  bind  you. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  as  to  just  what 
you  mean  in  regard  to  the  greenhouses. 
If  you  have  built  them  on  another’s  proo- 
erty,  without  his  consen1-  to  remove,  then 
at  the  end  of  the  term  the  general  rul  ■  is 
that  they  become  part  of  the  freehold  and 
you  couid  not  remove  them.  The  general 
rules  governing  these  matters  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  all  the  States,  having 
come  from  the  old  common  law. 


Contract  of  Infant. 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  some  prop¬ 
erty  in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  pay¬ 
ing  part  cash.  I  am  over  18  but  not  yet 
21  years  of  age,  and  I  wonder  if  it  is  all 
right  for  me  to  sign  the  papers  without 
the  signature  of  one  of  my  parents? 

Vermont.  R.  H. 

It  is  all  right  for  you  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tract  for  property  if  the  other  party  is 
willing  to  accept  if,  as  the  contracts  of 
infants  may  be  repudiated  by  them  after 
they  become  of  age.  If  one  of  your  par¬ 
ents  signed  the  contract  with  you,  it 
would  in  reality  be  their  contract.  A 
suggestion  is  that  you  leave  your  money 
in  bank  or  other  safe  place  until  you  be¬ 
come  of  age  and  then  buy  your  property. 
Contracts  of  infants  are  quite  trouble¬ 
some  at  times.  Blank  forms  of  contracts 
for  property  and  of  deeds  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  most  stationers’  in  large  towns. 


Surface  Waters. 

An  open  ditch  running  through  several 
farms,  including  ours,  has  become  partly 
filled  up,  so  that  it  backs  up  water  on 
land  I  wish  to  use.  My  neighbor  to  my 
face  talks  willing  enough  to  clean  it  out, 
but  has  told  others  he  never  will.  I  have 
offered  to  help  him,  and  last  season  I 
took  a  hook  and  cleaned  it  out  enough  to 
drain  water  off  so  I  could  get  on  with 
mowing  machines.  If  this  ditch  was 
cleaned  out  properly,  there  would  be  per¬ 
fect  drainage,  but  as  it  is  now,  it  backs 
up  water  over  banks  of  ditch  on  our  land. 
Some  say  I  could  make  him  clean  out  the 
ditch,  but  if  so,  it  would  probably  cause 
hard  feeling,  and  some  time  I  think  I  will 
clean  it  out  myself  and  let  it  jo.  L.  D. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  question  involving  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  surface  waters  and  the  rule  in 
New  York  is  that  surface  water  is  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  which  every  proprietor  may 
fight  as  he  deems  best,  regardless  of  its 
effect  upon  other  proprietors,  and  that  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  owner  may  take  any  meas¬ 
ures  he  deems  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  property,  although  the  re¬ 
sult  is  to  throw  the  water  back  upon  the 
land  of  the  upper  owner,  and  the  lower 
owner  does  not  necessarily  have  to  keep 
his  ditch  open  to  provide  a  better  outlet 
for  the  upper  owner’s  drainage.  Probably 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  forget  that  the 
lower  owner  has  told  others  he  would  not 
open  his  ditch  and  proceed  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  w’ill  do  as  agreed  and 
clean  it  out.  You  will  get  him  in  your 
debt  in  more  ways  than  one  by  helping 
him  clean  his  ditch  and  at  the  same  time 
help  yourself.  This  whole  matter  is  a 
good  chance  for  the  display  of  the  best 
brand  of  tact  and  diplomacy  you  possess. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Self-sucking  Cow, 

I  have  a  herd  of  seven  cows,  one  a 
valuable  young  Jersey  that  will  be  fresh 
in  six  weeks.  This  cow  sucks  herself, 
and  the  other  cows.  The  rest  of  the  herd 
are  starting  to  do  the  same  thing.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  and  what  can  I  do 
to  stop  it?  ir.  j.  s. 

Ohio. 

This  habit  is  learned  when  calves  are 
penned  together.  Put  a  spiked  halter  on 
the  cow  so  that  she  will  not  suck  herself. 
The  spikes  also  will  make  other  cows 
run  from  her  when  she  attempts  to  suck 
them.  a.  s.  A. 


Feeding  a  Draft  Filly. 

I  am  growing  a  purebred  Percheron 
filly ;  she  has  the  run  of  a  good-sized 
yard,  Alfalfa  hay  and  I  am  feeding  bran 
and  ground  oats  (one  part  bran  to  1  y2 
of  oats).  At  nine  months  she  weighs 
975  pounds.  Is  this  feed  suitable,  and 
how  much  in  weight  can  I  feed  to  each 
100  pounds  of  colt?  I  would  like  to  grow 
her  to  the  full  size  of  her  breed.  Is  she 
at  nine  months  up  to  standard?  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Do  not  overfeed  the  filly.  She  is  of 
good  weight  now,  and  should  weigh  close 
to  1200  pounds  at  12  months  old.  Feed 
whole  oats  and  one-sixth  part  of  wheat 
bran,  by  weight,  allowing  on?  and  one- 
fifth  pound  of  the  mixture  ner  100  pounds 
of  body  weight.  If  the  filly  “goes  back” 
slightly,  the  feed  may  be  increased  in 
quantity,  but  do  not  allow  more  than 
will  be  cleaned  up  perfectly  at  each 
meal.  ‘  A  3.  A. 


Diseased  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  with  swollen  legs  and 
scratches,  also  skin  has  blotches  which 
shows  some  blood  irregularity.  One  leg 
is  swollen  larger  than  the  others  with  a 
hard  growth  on  front  of  leg.  Is  this 
grease  heel?  What  can  I  give  to  purify 
blood,  reduce  swelling,  and  cure  scratches? 

R.  B.  L. 

The  horse  may  have  scratches,  or  possi¬ 
bly  grease  heel,  and  the  condition  of  the 
front  of  the  hock,  if  that  is  its  location, 
suggests  a  form  of  eczema  ;  but  the  svmp- 
toms  also  suggest  farcy,  the  skin  form  of 
glanders,  and  for  that  reason  we  should 
not  feel  justified  in  prescribing  treatment. 
Glanders-farcy  requires  destruction  of  the 
affected  animal,  according  to  State  law, 
and  the  disease  is  communicable  and  fatal 
to  man,  as  well  as  contagious  and  incura¬ 
ble  among  horses.  Have  an  examination 
made  by  an  educated  veterinarian. 

Wind-gall. 

I  have  a  valuable  hors"  I  bought  about 
two  weeks  ago,  which  has  a  small  soft 
hunch  on  his  right  foreleg,  just  above  the 
first  joint;  it  is  about  as  large  as  half 
a  hen’s  egg  on  the  outside,  and  smaller 
on  inside  of  leg.  It  does  not  seem  to 
bo  sore,  but  the  hors?  stumbles  occasion¬ 
ally.  They  told  me  where  I  got  him  that 
it  was  a  wind-puff.  He  is  all  sound  and 
smooth  but  that.  What  is  it  and  what 
will  cure  it  and  take  the  bunch  off? 

Maine.  h.  L.  >r. 

Such  c  puff  is  generally  known  as  a 
‘wind-gall”  but  is  filled  with  synovia 
(joint  oil)  from  a  bursa  of  the  joint  or 
tendon.  It  is  practically  incurable,  but 
may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  hand  rub¬ 
bing  and  bandaging  each  time  the  horse 
comes  into  the  stable.  Twice  a  week, 
swab  the  part  with  tincture  of  iodine 
It  may  not  he  the  cause  of  stumbling. 


Loss  of  Lambs. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  barley  when 
fed  to  sheep  on  the  straw  will  cause  them 
to  lose  their  lambs?  I  took  some  sheep  to 
Winter,  very  poor  and  full  of  grubs.  A 
number  of  the  lambs  were  dead  at  birth. 
He  said  it  was  the  barley  that  caused  it. 
I  gave  them  a  quart  per  sheep  a  day  of 
ground  oats  and  mixed  feed,  some  apples 
and  potatoes  and  once  in  a  while  in  the 
yard  threw  them  some  barley.  j.  w.  n. 

The  barley  unless  strongly  infested 
with  ergot,  would  not  cause  loss  of  lambs 
or  ewes.  The  ewes  apparently  were  in¬ 
fested  with  intestinal  worms,  as  well  as 
grubs,  and  the  combination  might  prove 
deadly.  Too  much  bulky,  coarse  rough- 
age,  without  a  succulent  food  such  as 
roots  or  a  little  silage,  commonly  proves 
injurious  to  brood  ewes  and  their  lambs. 
Lack  of  exercise  is  a  eontributive  cause 
of  trouble.  a.  s.  a. 


Hygroma. 

1.  I  have  a  cow  about  10  years  old, 
which  has  a  swelling  in  heir  front  knee 
.loint  and  is  lame ;  sedms  to  stand  on  three 
legs.  She  has  been  so  for  about  six 
weeks ;  some  days  it  appears  larger  than 
others.  She  will  not  move  unless  obliged 
to ;  has  a  good  appetite  and  has  been  out¬ 
doors  for  water  every  day.  What  can  be 
the  cause  of  it,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  swelling?  2.  My  horse  has  a 
slight  nose  bleed  once  in  a  while;  some¬ 
times  I  find  a  few  drops  in  the  manger, 
sometimes  when  he  has  been  out  I  notice 
it.  He  is  14  years  old  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Is  it  likely  to  become  serious, 
and  how  can  it  be  reached  to  stop  it? 

H.  A.  R. 

1.  Such  enlargements  commonly  are 
caused  by  bruising  upon  the  manger  or 


floor  and  contain  serum  in  a  sac  or  cyst. 
The  popular  treatment  is  to  run  a  tape 
seton  down  through  the  sac  and  pull  the 
tape  up  and  down  daily  to  cause  the  fluid 
to  flow.  The  tape  may  be  smeared  with 
turpentine  once  daily.  Such  cysts  rarely 
cause  lameness,  so  your  case  may  be  more 
serious  and  requiring  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  local  graduate  veterinar¬ 
ian.  2.  There  may  be  a  tumor  (polypus) 
in  a  nostril  and  if  so  you  should  have  it 
removed  by  a  competent  surgeon,  a.  s.  a. 


Crops  and  Farm  News. 

Prices  on  almost  everything  are  just 
now  below  the  cost  of  production.  We 
have  been  inclined  to  feel  a  little  blue. 
But  there  are  worse  things  than  low 
prices.  Last  night  we  had  a  hailstorm 
that  just  covered  the  ground  with  chunks 
of  ice  as  targe  as  cherries.  It  looked  for 
a  while  as  though  everythin'-;  would  be 
ruined,  but  the  hail  came  straight  down 
without  a  bit  of  wind  to  drive  it,  and  the 
damage  was  only  slight.  Had  a  heavy 
wind  accompanied  it  there  would  not  have 
been  a  thing  left  on  the  place  except 
plenty  of  sand  to  give  us  the  grit  neces- 
sarv  io  start  over.  trucker  jr. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

In  Western  Washington  and  Oregon 
the  promise  of  favorable  Spring  weather 
conditions  did  not  altogether  come  true. 
The  strawberry  crop,  was  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  by  excessive  rains,  and  for  several 
weeks  scarcely  any  local  berries  were 
marketed.  Potatoes  have  been  selling 
high  all  Spring,  retailing  for  as  much  as 
*>2.50  per  hundred  pound  sack.  New  po¬ 
tatoes  .$3  per  hundred  wholesale.  Truck 
growers  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  maggots.  The  plum  crop  will  be 
very  light  in  most  localities.  There  is  a 
fine  stand  of  hay.  but  damp  and  cloudy 
weather  has  continued  until  it  interferes 
with  early  haying;  curing  is  verv  diffi¬ 
cult.  Clover,  or  Alfalfa  is  worth' if1 7  a 
ton ;  Timothy,  .$20  a  ton ;  wheat,  Blue 
Stem  is  down  to  90  cents  a  bushel;  other 
grades  a  little  lower.  Corn  is  $36  a  ton  ; 
barley,  $27  ;  oats,  $31 ;  bran.  $29  ;  shorts, 
$01.  Dressed  hogs  are  $11  a  hundred, 
and  dressed  fine  steers,  $12.  Poultry  is 
10  to  14  cents,  live  weight;  ducks,'  12 
cen^s.  Butter,  26  cents  pound;  eggs,  20 
to. 22  cents  a  dozen.  These  are  wholesale 
prices.  There  has  not  been  so  good  de¬ 
mand  for  hogs  as  there  was  a  while  ago. 
Milch  cows  hold  up  well  in  price ;  real 
good  cows  often  bringing  $100  or  upward. 
Horses  a  little  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Not  much  land  changing  hands,  but  prices 
have  not  come  down.  r.  s.  d. 

Washington. 

Ear  corn,  $22  per  ton  ;  baled  hay,  Tim¬ 
othy  or  mixed,  $18;  baled  wheat  straw, 
$9 ;  oats,  50c.  per  bu.  ;  wheat,  $1.20. 
Home-grown  strawberries  are  selling  at 
11c.  per  quart  by  the  crate ;  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  24c.  per  dozen  in  the  local 
markets.  Wholesale  milk,  14c.  per  gallon 
at  the  farm.  Veal,  8 *4e.  live  weight. 
Good  milch  cows  will  command  a  price 
of  $85  to  $90.  f.  T.  L. 

Alpha,  N.  J. 

.Tune  23.  Beef  cows,  3c.  to  per 

lb  ;  bulls.  6c.  to  7c. ;  steers,  7c.  to  8*4c. ; 
calves  (live  weight),  914c. ;  milk,  4% e. 
to  41/4e.  The  creamery  where  we  have 
shipped  our  milk  paid  35c.  per  pound  for 
butter  fat,  the  test  being  4.20.  Dressed 
pork,  1014c. ;  Timothy  hay,  $15 ;  clover 
hay  (mixed),  $12;  meadow  hay,  $10; 
wheat,  $1.20;  butter,  34  to  36;  eggs.  21; 
old  hens,  15;  roosters,  15;  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  25;  strawberries,  6c.  to  12^c.  per 
box ;  cherries,  9c.  to  10c.  per  box.  *3.  s. 

Zion  Hill,  Pa. 

Fruit  is  looking  well  here.  Cherries 
about  three-fourths  of  last  year’s  crop ; 
apples  much  fewer;  peaches  a  heavy  crop 
and  pears  a  plenty.  Taking  the  ‘entire 
situation  I  should  say  that  our  fruit  re¬ 
ceipts  should  be  ov?r  85  to  100  per  cent, 
of  last  year.  Last  year,  however,  being 
the  banner  cherry  year,  we  shall  hardly 
expect  this  year  to  quite  come  up  to  it. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  l. 

June  26.  Cows,  $75  to  $100.  Cheese 
for  April,  $1,417  per  100  pounds  milk. 
Milk  per  100  pounds  as  to  test:  Borden’s, 
June,  3.8  per  cent.,  $1.20;  3.6  per  cent., 
$1.14;  Phoenix,  per  100  lbs.,  June,  $1.15, 
butter,  33c.  per  lb. ;  strawberries,  per 
quart,  15c. ;  potatoes,  per  bu.,  35c. ;  beans, 
per  bu.,  $3.  r..  w. 

Leonardsville,  II.  Y. 

Fat  cattle  at  semi-monthly  .uction,  6*4 
cents  per  lb. ;  average  price  of  milch  cows, 
$80 ;  sound  horse,  well  broken,  good  color, 
six  years,  1,200  pounds,  $200;  pork,  $9 
per  100 ;  baled  hay,  $20  per  ton ;  loose 
hay,  $18 ;  straw,  baled,  $14 ;  corn,  90c. 
per  bu. ;  oats,  65 ;  wheat,  $1.40 ;  bran, 
$1.60  per  100 ;  strawberries,  10c.  per  box  ; 
sour  cherries,  5c.  per  box ;  Oxhearts,  10c. 
per  box ;  peas,  15c.  per  half  peck ;  new 
potatoes,  50c.  per  basket;  old  potatoes, 
60c.  per  bu. ;  eggs,  24c. ;  poultry,  fat.  good 
quality,  16c.  per  lb.  w.  b.  w. 

Pine  Forge,  Pa. 

Eggs  per  dozen,  25c. ;  butter,  28c.. 
good  ;  potatoes,  old,  50c. ;  new.  90c. ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  per  bushel  hamper,  95c. ;  chick¬ 
ens,  old,  live  weight,  18c. ;  fresh  milch 
cows,  good,  $85 ;  dressed  lamb,  per  lb., 
20c.  ;  veal  calves,  hog-dressed.  10c. 

Preserve,  Pa.  a.  t.  b. 

June  19.  We  have  had  a  very  cold  wet 
Spring;  wheat,  oats  and  grass  luxuriant, 
but  corn  and  gardens  backward.  We  had 
a  foot  of  snow  May  18;  had  to  shovel 
walks.  mrs.  f.  c.  j. 

Platner,  Col. 


UNPROTECTED  GEARS,  Feeding  Rolls,  Knives  and 
Shredders  of  an  ordinary  silage  cutter  may  at  any 
minute  cut  off  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  A  stray 
piece  of  solid  matter,  passing  through  the  disc  of  an  open- 
wheel  silage  cutter  will  drop  into  the  machine  and  in  a  few 
seconds  do  damage  that  means  endless  delay  and  great  ex¬ 
pense.  But  you  have  every  desirable  feature  to  be  found  in 
any  silage  cutter  with  none  of  the  danger  when  you  purchase  a 


SAFE  5ILAGE  CUTTER 


If  the  operator  thrusts  his  hand  dangerously  near  the  feed  rollers,  the 
SAFETY  YOKE  above  the  hopper  instantly  slops  the  machine,  reverses 
the  gears  and  moves  the  hand  back  out  of  danger.  All  operating  «parts  of  the 
MONEYMAKER  SILAGE  CUTTER  are  enclosed;  there  are  nounpro- 
tected  set  screws,  cogs  or  other  moving  parts  to  catch  the  clothing  or  to 
endanger  life  and  limb. 

The  cutting  wheel  of  the  MONEYMAKER  is  a  solid  semi-steel  disc. 
No  foreign  matter  can  pass  through  it.  No  breakage,  no  delays  and  no 
repair  bills.  Safety  again  1  Clean,  uniform  cutting  as  fast  as  you  can  feed 
thecorninto  the  hopper  1  The  silage  drops  into  the  face  of  the  fan  blades 
which  throw  and  blow  at  the  same  time,  forcing  it  tnrough  the  delivery 
tube  into  the  top  of  the  highest  silo.  Sizes  for  Horse  Power  and  upward. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  book.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  make 
money  without  danger  at  silo  filling  time.  It  is  free. 

Distributing  Houses  Everywhere. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

2I«*  Main  Street  J&f  Richmond,  Indiana 


Distributors  for 
New  York  State 

'Deyo-Macey  Sales  Co. 

223  Washington  St. 
Binghamton, 
New  York 


/A  DEYO  ENGINFSLE 

and  a  “Money  Maker” 

SAFE  SILAQE  GUTTER 

Will  Prove  Rc-al  Money  Makers  for  YoUj 

With  a  Dcyj  Engine  and  a  “Money* 

Maker”  Silo  Filler  you  can  fill  the* 
highest  silo  with  ease  and  dispatch. 

Read  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.’s  advertisement  right  above  this  for  information  about  the  Silo  Filler,  iiu  .x  jm 
are  the  manufacturers  and  we  have  the  sale  down  in  this  part  of  the  country.  You  can  take  our  word  for  it  that 

NO  BETTER  CUTTER  AND  FILLER  WAS  EVER  BUILT  " 

Nor  was  there  ever  made,  at  any  price,  a  more  perfect  mode],  easier  to  run, 
stronger,  more  substantial  engine,  that  would  give  such  effective  service,  so 
much  power,  with  so  little  gasoline,  than  the  Deyo  Portable  Engine.  Sizes  5  to  20  H.P. 

8®"  Write  TODAY  for  full  illustrated  descriptive  booklet  “^^8 
DEYO-IV1ACEY  SALES  COMPANY,  24  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


The  UNADILLA  solves 
feed  problems! 


Never  falls  to  cure  and  keep  silage  prime.  Renders 
entire  corn  plant— grain,  cobs,  shucks,  leaves  i  nd 
sta_::~— ;uicy,  tender  and  digestible  as  June  grass. 
Increases  dairy  production  and  profits.  Decreases 
feed  bills  half.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
owners  can  attest  these  truths.  The 
UNADILLA  is  a  guaranteed  Silo 
of  highest  quality.  Price  is  mod¬ 
erate.  Terms  liberal.  Factory  is 
in  year-round  operation.  Ship¬ 
ments  made  promptly.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  sales  agree¬ 
ments.  Late  orders  may  be  tele¬ 
graphed  in  at  our  expense. 

Address,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  New  York 


?l7?5s267i*34>39. 
*77. 


at  these 

- pri  ces! 

Any  size  engine 
'from  1  1-'/  to  16  h. 
p.  stationary  o.  mounted 
proportional;'.  prices. 
QQ75  T.  ,  Our  great  volume,  modern, 

u  0  _  up-to-date  simplified  design  and  standardized 
manufacture  make  there  r.  ices  pos¬ 
sible.  Hundreds  of  Jiou  a,  t,j  of  " 

Galloway  customers  <  _ .  ,  to 
the  quality  of  Galloway  built 
and  sold  direct  goods.  Do  not 
buy  an  engine,  spreader  or 

cream  -; 
separat¬ 
or  until  r-s 
you  know  Vyj 
.all  abort  our  W/w-#/ 
new  low,  cut- 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


THE  FRONT  that gave 

GRIFFIN  SII,0  FAME 


An  unobstruoted  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tiplit  but  will  not  swe 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached  to  fron 
Everything  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agents — 
Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

box  ii,  Hudson Falls.N.y 


MODERN  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE 
Its  construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  repairs.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  6x9. 
Cl.  693  pp.  Over  400  ills. 


500. 

LBS. 

CAP. 


SKIMS 

bAL 

t 

M!S) 


down-to-  bedrock  _ 

summc  prices.  Mm 

ufacturing  improvements  C  AVo  t)p| 
have  enabled  us  to  slash  OF 
the  price  and  maintain  the  v 

quality.  Ail  Galloway  poods  sold 

onabmdine  money-back-if-don’t-  1 
like  .ham  plan.  Don't  buy  until  you  ' 
first  ;et  out  new  book  and  new  low  . 
cu  t-and-slasned  prices  for  the  sum-  1 
nier..Shipped  from  Chicago,  Water-  V 
!c<r, Minneapolis, K.G.,CouncilKluffa. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
Box  27J  Waterloo,  Iowa 


It  gives  up-to-date 
Information  on  the 
construction,  care 
end  oneration  of  the 
gasoil  n  automobile. 

'  Deluding  break¬ 
downs.  am  troubles 
of  every  description, 
with’  their  proper 
remedy.  The  book 
is  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  written,  and 
tells  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it 
under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  book 
lias  been  specially 
drawn  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  and  shows  de¬ 
tails  of  every  par*  of  the  machine. 

This  book  will  je  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 

THREE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEll 
or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  and  Four  Renewals 
(Two  Renewals  counts  ns  One  New  Yearly) 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for’Farm  Team;  Seeding  Buckwheat. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  the  proper  grain 
ration  (oats  or  corn)  to  feed  farm  horses 
weighing  about  1.400  each,  when  using 
oat  and  pea  hay,  for  roughage,  also  when 
using  Timothy?  At  present  I  am  feeding 
four  quarts  oats  with  a  handful  of  bran 
to  each  horse  three  times  a  day,  besides 
Timothy,  but  prefer  to  feed  the  oat  and 
pea  hay  in  place  of  Timothy.  2.  In  plant¬ 
ing  buckwheat  (which  is  a  new  crop  for 
me)  what  is  the  best,  quantity  to  sow? 
\Y.  >uld  it  pay  me  to  plant  after  the  oat 
and  pea  crop  is  removed  if  the  buckwheat 
is  harvested  about  September  15  in  time 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  Winter  wheat? 
I  expect  to  harvest  the  oats  and  peas 
about  first  week  of  July  or  a  little  later. 

Millington,  N.  J.  c.  M. 

1.  The  amount  of  grain  needed  by 
farm  horses  depends  upon  the  work  that 
they  are  doing.  As  a  general  rule,  one 
pound  per  day  for  each  100  pounds  weight 
of  the  horse  is  accepted,  but  this  would  be 
too  little  for  most  horses  doing  heavy 
work  and  more  than  necessary  for  idle 
horses  or  those  at  light  work.  Another 
rule  is  2%  pounds  of  food  per  day  for 
each  100  pounds  weight,  of  which  from 
one  to  two-thirds,  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  being  done,  should  be  in 
the  form  of  grain.  Horses  at  hard  work 
should  have  a  large  part  of  their  food  in 
concentrated  and  digestible  form,  as 
grains  supply  it;  idle  horses,  or  those  at 
light  work,  may  well  be  fed  on  more 
bulky  and  fibrous  food,  as  they  have  time 
to  digest  it.  Enough  grain  should  be  fed 
to  keep  horses  in  good  condition ;  the 
amount  varies  not  only  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  horse  but  with  their  activity. 
Twelve  quarts  of  oats  daily  would  be  a 
rather  light  grain  ration  for  1, 400-pound 
horses  at  heavy  farm  work;  you  will 
probably  need  to  increase  the  amount  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season,  and  can  cut  it  down 
at  other  times.  Oats  and  corn,  ground 
together,  in  equal  parts  by  weight,  make 
a  good  grain  ration  for  working  horses, 
and  the  mixture  is  cheaper  than  oats 
alone. 

2.  On  such  ground  as  buckwheat  is  or¬ 

dinarily  raised  upon,  a  bushel  of  seed  to 
the  acre  is  about  the  right  quantity;  on 
better  ground,  less  may  be  used.  The 
first  week  in  July  is  about  as  late  as  it.  is 
safe  to  sow  buckwheat  in  your  latitude,  if 
you  are  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
later  it  can  be  sown  and  escape  the  first 
Fall  frost,  the  better.  M.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Shetland  Pony. 

What  would  you  feed  a  pony  of  the 
Shetland  type  and  the  amount  three  times 
a  day?  She  has  much  grass,  an  orchard 
to  run  in  and  is  driven  around  the  village 
once  or  twice  a  week  by  my  wife  or  chil¬ 
dren.  She  is  never  driven  long  or  hard. 
I  do  not  know  her  age,  but  she  is  young 
enough  to  be  very  lively  and  always  eager 
to  go.  E.  w.  D. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Probably  as  good  a  ration  as  you  could 
feed  your  pony  would  be  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  oats  three  times  a  day,  the  quan¬ 
tity  varying  according  to  the  pony’s  appe¬ 
tite,  condition  and  the  amount  of  work 
required  of  it.  This  is  always  a  question 
which  can  best  be  decided  by  the  good 
judgment  of  the  person  who  does  the  feed¬ 
ing.  If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  get 
oats  conveniently  you  could  easily  make 
a  substitute  which  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  very  well  by  mixing  ground  barley 
and  wheat  bran — equal  parts  and  feeding 
as  required.  c.  s-  G- 


Scurfy  Skin. 

About  five  weeks  ago  a  friend  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  pair  of  Spring  pigs.  We 
have  fed  them  since  on  wheat  middlings, 
meal,  like  gluten,  a  little  Alfalfa,  pota¬ 
toes  and  peelings  cooked,  parsnips.  Now 
I  notice  they  are  scurfy.  What  treat¬ 
ment  can  I  use  to  clean  them  of  the 
scurf,  and  what  rations  are  best?  They 
weigh  now  probably  35  or  40  pounds 
each.  K.  w. 

Long  Island. 

Stop  feeding  boiled  potatoes  and  let 
the  pigs  have  free  range  on  green  grass, 
clover  or  other  green  feed.  Wash  them 
once  a  week  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip.  Keep  them  out  of  wet  and  filthy 
places.  A.  s.  A. 


Farrowing  Trouble. 

I  am  in  the  pig  industry  and  am  breed¬ 
ing  about  40  sows.  The  past  Winter  I 
have  fed  them  principally  on  whey  and 
a  small  portion  of  middlings.  I  have 
given  them  plenty  of  exercise  out  of 
doors,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  have  very 
good  luck  with  them  now  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time.  In  some  cases  both  the  sow 
and  the  pigs  are  lost.  What  do  you  think 


is  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  proper  feed 
for  a  brood  sow?  w.  L.  S. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  whey  heavily 
to  brood  sows,  nor  should  they  have  much 
slop  of  any  kind.  The  object  should  be 
to  keep  the  sows  thrifty  and  muscular  by 
exercise  and  sufficient  feeding,  and  it  is 
all  important  to  keep  the  bowels  active. 
If  the  sows  become  fat  and  lazy,  or  slug¬ 
gish  and  constipated,  they  will  be  sure  to 
have  trouble  at  farrowing  time.  Many 
breeders  now  feed  little  else  than  Alfalfa 
hay,  roots  and  light  slop  of  hot  water 
middlings  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal,  or 
other  combination  of  meals,  while  making 
the  sows  in  pig  take  abundant  exercise 
every  day.  Better  make  the  whey  a  very 
small  part  of  the  ration  in  future. 

A.  s.  A. 


Blood  Worms. 

My  colt,  two  years  old  now,  did  well 
the  first  year,  but  this  year  he  has  lost 
fiesli  ever  since  last  Fall.  I  feed  him  the 
choicest  of  feed.  I  gave  him  a  treatment 
for  worms,  but  still  continues  to  get 
poorer.  The  colt  has  had  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  all  the  time;  will  eat  all  the  rough 
feed  and  grain  given  him.  lie  looks 
bright,  his  hair  looks  good.  We  feed 
him  the  best  of  condition  powders,  etc. 
I  am  giving  him  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  now.  He  seems  to  be  getting 
weaker  all  the  time  and  is  as  poor  as  a 
colt  could  get.  H.  n.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  bloodworms 
are  sapping  the  life  of  the  colt.  Look 
for  them  in  the  manure.  They  are  small, 
short  >ed  worms  blunt  at  one  end  and 
occurring  in  multitudes.  There  is  no 
specific  cure.  Feed  new  milk  and  raw 
eggs,  grains,  crushed  oats,  bran  and  best 
of  hay.  Once  a  week  give  one  ounce  of 
turpentine  shaken  up  in  new  milk.  Twice 
daily  in  feed  mix  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  powdered  mix  vomica,  gen¬ 
tian  root  and  fenugreek.  We  fear  there 
is  little  hope  for  the  colt.  We  are  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that  the  mouth  and 
teeth  have  been  examined  for  possible 
causes  of  thriftlessness.  A.  s.  a. 

Paralysis. 

Will  you  prescribe  a  remedy  for  a  hog 
that  has  been  ailing  for  about  two 
months?  First  he  was  taken  lame  in  the 
left  shoulder  and  gradually  grew  worse 
until  he  got  stiff  and  lame  all  over,  does 
not  get  up.  only  as  he  is  helped,  but 
seems  well  otherwise  ;  eats  well  and  seems 
all  right  in  every  other  way.  I  have  been 
told  the  meat  would  be  all  right  to  eat, 
but  1  do  rot  feel  that  I  want  to  risk  it. 

New  Jersey.  J.  s. 

I  have  a  shote  that  seems  to  have  par¬ 
alysis  of  the  hind  legs.  It  came  from  a 
November  litter  and  did  well  until  about 
a  month  ago,  when  I  noticed  it.  It  wants 
to  lie  down  all  (he  time,  and  has  a  hard 
time  to  get  up,  getting  up  with  its  for¬ 
ward  feet  and  dragging  up  its  hind  legs. 
I  have  it  in  a  warm  dry  box  stall.  It 
has  a  good  appetite.  J.  D.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Partial  paralysis  no  doubt  is  present 
and  probably  is  associated  with  rickets. 
Such  conditions  are  induced  by  heavy 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  Stuffing 
hogs  with  corn  is  most  likely  to  cause 
paralysis  and  rickets.  The  hog  may  be 
killed  and  the  meat  used  if  no  serious  in¬ 
ternal  disease  is  found  present  and  if  the 
hog  is  otherwise  healthy  and  not  feverish 
at  time  of  slaughter.  Recovery  is  unlike¬ 
ly  and  the  medicines  and  liniment  which 
would  have  to  be  used  in  treatment  would 
make  the  meat  unfit  for  use.  A.  s.  A. 


A  Farmers’  “Excursion.” 

The  value  of  the  automobile  as  an  item 
in  a  farmers’  meeting  was  demonstrated 
last  week  in  Cattaraugus  County,  New 
York.  Mr.  II.  K.  Crofoot,  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau,  organized  a  great  dairy  ex¬ 
cursion.  which  is  the  new  form  of  farm¬ 
ers’  meeting.  Sixty-three  automobiles 
carrying  something  like  350  people,  took 
part  in  this  excursion.  They  started  from 
Olean  and  swung  around  through  the 
country  from  one  famous  dairy  farm  to 
another,  stopping  here  and  there  to  study 
famous  cows  or  methods  of  handling  a 
famous  farm.  The  live  stock  industry  in 
Cattaraugus  is  valued  at  about  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  some  of  the  finest  ani¬ 
mals  in  ike  East  are  to  be  found  within 
the  county  borders.  This  excursion 
stopped  here  and  there,  picking  up  new 
recruits  as  it  passed  on. 

At  one  point  a  mason  showed  the  com¬ 
pany  how  to  make  a  concrete  post,  then  a 
railroad  officer  showed  the  farmers  over 
the  railroad  equipment  and  talked  to  them 
about  co-operation  between  the  railroad 
and  the  farmer.  Then  they  stopped  at  a 
great  eondensery,  and  saw  how  their  milk 
is  handled  and  put  into  the  cans.  Thus 
they  went  from  one  farm  to  another,  here 
studying  the  points  of  a  famous  Holstein, 
there  going  over  a  herd  of  famous  Ayr- 
shires.  At  one  place  a  big  barn  gave 
them  a  chance  for  a  meeting,  and  they 
listened  to  addresses  by  A.  A.  Hartshorn, 
former  president  of  the  Holstein  Associa¬ 
tion,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  of  Cornell, 
and  Senator  F.  M.  Godfrey,  former  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Grange  of  New  York.  It  was 


a  great  day  all  through  and  traveling  in 
this  way  from  farm  to  farm  these  farmers 
had  a  chance  to  make  comparisons  and  to 
make  mental  pictures  of  famous  cows  and 
famous  farms  framed  up  together  in  mem¬ 
ory  for  comparison.  The  excursion  seems 
to  have  been  an  immense  success,  and  it 
is  only  the  beginning  of  many  other  trips 
which  will  be  taken  this  Summer  through 
New  York  State 

Before  the  days  of  the  automobile  such 
meetings,  of  course,  were  limited  We  well 
remember  going  to  a  .ruit  meeting  some 
20  years  ago,  where  an  excursion  of  this 
sort  was  attempted.  It  was  a  fearfully 
hot  day,  and  the  roads  were  dusty  and 
bad.  The  horses  gave  out  after  two  hours 
of  travel  and  many  of  the  company  were 
obliged  to  walk  back,  as  the  managers  had 
blocked  out  an  ambitious  program  and 
the  end  came  several  miles  from  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  The  modern  car,  however,  has 
changed  that,  the  farm  excursion  will  now 
become  a  leading  feature  in  practical  farm 
education. 


Dried  Food  Products. 

The  miners  in  Alaska  learned  their 
food  lessons  after  a  good  deal  of  work. 
There  were  long  trips  to  be  made  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  snow,  and  all 
food  had  to  be  carried  into  camp.  The 
miners  learned  in  this  way  to  handle 
nothing  but  dried  products,  and  to  dry 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible.  Of 
course,  it  wouM  be  folly  for  a  man  to 
carry  canned  peaches  for  a  hundred  miles 
either  on  his  back  or  on  a  dog  sledge,  for 
the  extra  weight  of  water  would  add  to 
the  burden  without  adding  to  the  food 
value,  and  so  dried  products  take  the 
place  of  the  canned  material.  Much  the 
same  thing  is  true  where  campers  go  into 
the  woods  to  hunt  or  fish.  Tt  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  carry  bulky  food.  Tt  must 
be  dried  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  been 
talking  with  some  of  these  campers  lately 
in  regard  to  the  way  they  prepare  this 
food.  It  can  be  bought,  of  course  ready 
made,  but  many  of  these  men  prefer  to  do 
the  drying  themseves.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  baked  beans  or  peas,  instead 
of  carrying  the  canned  beans,  which  are 
heavy  with  useless  water,  the  baked  arti¬ 
cle  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  beans  and 
peas  are  first  baked  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  then  spread  out  in  a  shallow  dish 
and  kept  in  the  oven  at  a  high  heat  until 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  thin  crisp. 
Practically  all  the  water  is  baked  out.  of 
them,  and  there  is  only  a  thin,  brown  sub¬ 
stance  left,  so  dry  that  it  can  be  crushed 
or  ground  up  into  a  coarse  powder.  This 
is  used  for  making  soup  or  gravies,  which 
are  quickly  produced  by  adding  this 
brown  powder  to  water. 


A  Chance  for  Excitement. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  want  to  move  to  North  Borneo, 
yet  people  in  need  of  excitement  might 
find  a  large  volume  of  it  there.  According 
to  the  report  from  Consul  George  M.  Han¬ 
son  of  Sandakan,  there  may  be  500,000 
people  in  this  territory,  but  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  guess,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  has  never  been  explored.  There 
are  less  than  400  white  people.  Within 
20  miles  of  Sandakan  are  natives  who 
never  saw  a  white  man,  and  still  use  the 
spear  and  blow-pipe.  These  natives  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  come  out  of  their  native  jun¬ 
gle  unless  they  go  visiting  on  what  is 
known  as  a  head-hunting  trip.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  great  game  preserve.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  no  other  spot  on  the  earth 
where  so  much  game  can  be  found.  The 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  so  plentiful 
that  they  become  a  nuisance.  It  is  said 
that  the  telegraph  line  across  the  coun¬ 
try  is  out  of  commission  a  third  of  the 
time,  as  the  elephants  rub  up  against  the 
posts  and  push  them  down.  There  are 
snakes  25  to  30  feet  long,  numerous  croc¬ 
odiles,  in  fact  almost  everything  in  the 
way  of  game  that  will  thrive  in  a  hot 
country.  About  the  only  trade  on  the 
island  is  in  jungle  produce,  which  runs  all 
the  way  from  armadillo  skins  to  birds’ 
nests.  These  birds’  nests  are  found  in 
caves  which  run  into  the  mountains.  The 
nests  are  formed  of  a  sort  of  gelatin  or 
masticated  food  produced  by  a  kind  of 
swallow.  These  nests  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand  by  the  Chinese,  who  consider  this 
bird’s  nest  soup  a  delicacy,  and  consider¬ 
able  money  is  apparently  made  at  collect¬ 
ing  these  nests  and  shipping  them  to 
Hongkong.  Rattan  is  another  product 
brought  in  from  the  jungle  and  handled 
for  sale.  The  work  in  the  jungle  is  large¬ 
ly  performed  by  Malays,  who  are  very 
superstitious.  If  they  start  out  for  work- 
in  the  jungle,  and  a  certain  kind  of  a  bird 
flies  across  the  trail,  no  work  can  be  done 
that  day.  If  a  snake  is  seen  and  not 
killed  at  once  they  must  knock  off  imme¬ 
diately.  If  the  cry  of  a  certain  bird  is 
heard  on  the  right  of  the  trail  no  work 
must  be  done  for  two  days,  and  there  are 
many  other  warnings  from  nature  which 
these  lazy  workmen  heed.  Tt  may  be  that 
North  Borneo  belongs  to  that  class  of  ter¬ 
ritory  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and 
only  man  is  vile,  but  we  think  there  would 
be  very  few  Americans  who  care  to  volun¬ 
teer  to  try  to  bring  up  this  average  of  hu¬ 
manity. 


Wealthy  Benefactress  (stopping  in 
at  the  hospital)  :  “Well,  we’ll  bring  the 
car  tomorrow  and  take  some  of  your  pa¬ 
tients  for  a  drive.  And,  by  the  bye,  nurse, 
you  might  pick  out  some  with  bandages 
that  show— the  last  party  might  not  have 
been  wounded  at  all,  as  far  as  anybody 
in  the  streets  could  see.” — London  Punch. 
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CREONOID  is  an  effic¬ 
ient  lice  destroyer  and 
cow  spray. 

Sprayed  on  cows  or  horses 
it  will  keep  the  flies  away. 
Sprayed  about  the  hennery 
it  will  rid  the  place  of  mites. 
Low  in  price;  great  in  satis¬ 
faction.  At  most  dealers. 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Detroit 
Cleveland  Seattle  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  * 

Cincinnati  Birmingham 
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The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHI 


Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them — in 

N  ew  Modern 

Stanchions* — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hint*.  Kxtenaion  bars*  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  send  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Cartiers,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 


GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 


CO-70  Main  Kt. 
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WHICH? 


$1 .00  for  this 
Remedy,  or 
$150  for  a 
new  horse? 
The  one  sure 
defense  against 
Colic  is 

Dr.  Les Lire’s 

__  V-  c  T  E  PINA  r=r  V 

Colic  Drops 

A  stimulant,  not  a  dope.  Does  not  stupefy  or 
weaken  but  leaves  the  horse  ready  for  work. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Hack 

Buy  of  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE,  KEENE,  N.  H. 

141  Winchester  Street 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard ...  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume.... .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul- 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

ture.  Robinson .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 


LEVIN  PRDNER 

THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirty-fourth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  little  drop  in  egg  production  as 
is  to  be  expected.  The  number  laid  this 
week  is  3.5)97 ;  of  which  number  the 
White  Leghorns  contributed  1,855.  This 
breed  makes  all  the  high  scores  for  the 
week,  Dictograph  Farms  pen  taking  first 
t  lace  with  a  score  of  59.  Windsweep 
Farm  of  Connecticut  ties  with  Branford 
Farm’s  pen  No.  77  for  second  place,  each 
laying  56.  Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  78 
tics  with  N.  W.  Hendryx,  A.  8.  Sondreg- 
ger.  and  James  M.  Thomas  pens,  for  third 
place,  each  laying  55. 

Three  White  Leghorn  pens  laid  51 
each.  Outside  of  the  White  Leghorns 
only  three  pens  reached  the  50  mark, 
while  19  pens  of  the  Leghorns  laid  50  or 
more. 

In  the  total  scores  Ed.  Cam’s  White 
1\  vandottes  still  lead  but  Hillview  Poul¬ 
try  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  Vermont  dis¬ 
place  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
from  second  place,  and  put  him  third, 
while  A.  I’.  Robinson’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  New  York  displace  Barron’s 
Leghorns  from  first  place  for  that  breed 
which  they  held  last  week.  The  best  of 
the  egg-laying  season  has  passed,  prob¬ 
ably  the  scores  of  4.000  eggs  or  more  per 
week  will  not  again  be  made  during  this 
contest.  But  there  has  been  an  actual 
gain  in  total  production  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  and  that  is  the  really  im¬ 
portant  thing.  If  by  trap-nesting  and 
careful  selection  of  the  breeding  bens,  and 
by  using  only  males  from  high  producing 
females  we  can  increase  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  by  the  fowls  in  this 
country,  surely  the  work  is  worthy  of 
praise  instead  of  the  adverse  criticism  it 
has  received  from  many  poultry  fanciers. 
The  week’s  record  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  35  1.124 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  22  1,029 

Francis  T^.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  40  1.001 

Jules  J.  Francois.  New  York .  25  814 

Starrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  24  754 

Storrs  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  47  1.157 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  . . . .’ .  47  915 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  3(1  887 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  41  904 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  1,025 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  45  90C. 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  40  802 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  29  S99 


White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  '■arro’i.  England  .  30 

Fd.  Cam.  England  .  34 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut .  52 

Noale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  34 


Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  23 

Storrs  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  37 
Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  44 

Mnpledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  27 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  39 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. .  37 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  33 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  10 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dinpman,  New  York .  24 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  47 

llomer  P.  Denting,  Connecticut .  40 

('has.  O.  Polhemus,  Now  York .  44 


11.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  49 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  28 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  15 

Pinecrest  Orchard's,  Massachusetts...  39 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  30 

Colonial  Farm,  New  I-Iatnpshire .  28 

A.  B.  Brandage,  Connecticut .  18 

Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  40 
Storrs  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  38 

Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y.  City .  38 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  22 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  40 

I>.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  35 

H.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts .  38 

Albert  Ii.  Ford,  Connecticut .  32 


Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  28 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  43 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  23 
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White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  20 

George  Bowles.  Connecticut .  49 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  39 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  55 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  53 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  40 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  34 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  23 

('has.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  33 

Jay  H.  Eruisse,  New  York .  38 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  48 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  54 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Conn .  52 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  50 

Janies  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  50 

I’.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  45 

Dictograpli  Farm.  New  York .  59 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  53 

Clias.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  52 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  49 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  54 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  54 

Win.  II.  Lyon.  New  York  .  50 

Happieh  &  Dunks.  New  York .  49 

A.  I*.  Robinson,  New  York .  52 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  52 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  39 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  51 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  55 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  42 

Rural  New-Yorker.  N.  Y.  City .  37 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut. .  55 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  48 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  34 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut....  31 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  30 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  55 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  44 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  37 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan....  41 
0.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  41 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  45 

Silver  Campines. 

Pncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut.,  42 
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Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut.. 

S53 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey... 

763 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm.  Maryland..., 

. . . .  53 

735 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida . 

. . . .  24 

454 

Olied  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island... 

. . . .  31 

810 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut . 

897 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn. 

808 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Xl  City.. 

. . . .  27 

873 

GEO.  A. 

COSGROVE. 

Style  of  Roost. 

What  is  the  proper  roost  for  a  ben, 
round,  flat,  wide  or  narrow?  J.  J.  M.  N. 

New  York. 

Under  natural  conditions,  fowls  would 
roost  upon  the  round  branches  of  trees, 
and  their  feet  are  adapted  to  this  form  of 
support.  It  is  surprising  how  small  a 
twig  a  well-grown  pullet  will  choose  for 
its  perch.  With  heavy  fowls,  however, 
it  seems  best  to  give  a  rather  wide  flat¬ 
tened  perch,  or  a  round  pole  of  two  or 
three  inches  diameter.  A  12x4  inch  scant¬ 
ling  with  corners  planed  off  and  sot  on 
edge  makes  a  very  satisfactory  perch  and 
is,  perhaps,  as  much  used  as  anything. 
The  essential  thing  seems  to  be  that  any 
perch  should  not  be  too  narrow  or  have 
sharp  edges.  m.  b.  d. 


Dried  Milk  for  Chicks. 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  feed¬ 
ing  dried  milk  to  young  chickens?  I 
am  unable  to  get  skim-milk  for  them  and 
would  like  to  try  some  form  of  milk  pro¬ 
duct.  I  am  now  feeding  a  mash  (simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Cornell  mash  for  chicks)  and 
have  been  feeding  it  dry  for  convenience. 

Connecticut.  j.  f.  t. 

If  by  “dried  milk”  you  mean  milk 
powder,  I  have  never  used  this  and  know 
only  of  its  use  at  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  in  a  feeding  experiment  with 
broilers.  Here  one  part  of  the  powder 
was  dissolved  in  nine  parts  of  water  and 
the  solution  was  used  to  moisten  the 
mash.  After  the  first  week,  more  milk 
powder  and  less  water  was  used  in  the 
solution.  Whether  the  dried  powder 
could  as  well  be  used  in  a  dry  mash,  I 
am  not  able  to  say,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  expense  would  prohibit 
such  use  unless  a  cheap  grade  of  milk 
powder  could  be  purchased.  In  the  feed¬ 
ing  experiment  referred  to,  the  mash 
moistened  with  the  milk  powder  solution 
gave  excellent  results.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Good  Dry  Mash. 

Can  you  advise  me  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  by  measure  in  which  to  mix  wheat 
bran,  shorts,  Alfalfa  meal,  cornmeal,  and 
high-grade  meat  scraps,  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  dry  mash  to  be  always  before  laying 
hens?  The  mash  not  to  be  so  forcing  as 
to  interfere  with  the  fertility  of  the  eggs. 
Nearly  all  published  formulas  for  dry 
mashes  contain  ingredients  which  are 
more  or  less  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  min¬ 
ing  camp  for  instance.  t.  b.  d. 

Alabama. 

A  good  dry  mash  might  be  made  from 
100  pounds  wheat  bran,  200  pounds 
wheat  middlings  (shorts),  100  pounds 
cornmeal  and  100  pounds  beef  scrap.  No 
Alfalfa  meal  is  needed,  but  the  dry  mash 
should  be  supplemented  by  mixed  whole 
grains  and  by  green  food.  The  above  is 
not  unduly  forcing,  but  will  make  a  good 
laying  ration.  Shorts,  or  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  should  contain  15%,  or  over,  of 
protein ;  it  is  possible  that  yon  have 
some  other  feed  in  mind.  m.  b.  d. 


Pip. 

Referring  to  various  complaints  on 
pages  S16  and  S17  in  regard  to  chicks 
dying  when  brooded  in  large  lots  in 
colony  brooders,  would  say  that  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  trouble.  What  is  causing 
my  chicks  to  die  is  starvation,  which  is, 
in  turn,  caused  by  the  pip.  There  are 
practically  no  symptoms;  the  chicks 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  health  and  to  eat 
all  you  give  them,  in  fact,  they  will  pick 
at  the  dry  mash  until  they  drop  dead. 
Upon  dissecting,  I  find  nothing  in  the 
crop  and  nothing  much  but  sand  in  the 
gizzard  and  bowels.  It  seems  that  they 
are  able  to  pick  up  sand  longer  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  All  of  the  internal  organs 
are  normal.  Chicks  show  no  signs  of 
bowel  trouble  nor  colds,  and  the  nostrils 
are  not  clogged  up.  They  begin  to  die 
from  this  trouble  when  about  10  days 
old,  and  drop  oil,  few  at  a  time  from  that 
time  on.  I  have  fed  several  lots  of  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  and  in  different  ways  have 
had  some  in  coal  brooders  and  some  in 
oil  brooders ;  some  on  board  floors  and 
some  on  sand  floors,  but  they  all  get  the 
pip;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  contagious. 
Will  you  advise  me  what,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion.  causes  the  pip  and  if  the  lack  of  any 
particularly  kind  of  food  will  cause  it, 
and  what  kind?  Is  there  any  way  of 
treating  the  chicks  eu  masse?  (I  am 
removing  the  end  of  the  tongue  at  pres¬ 
ent.)  How  can  I  prevent  it  in  future? 

J.  w.  p. 

According  to  the  authorities  upon 
poultry  diseases,  pip  is  caused  by  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  the 
lower  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  into  a  hard  scale  much  resem¬ 
bling  a  corn.  It  sometimes  occurs  alone 
and  sometimes  accompanies  some  disease 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  interferes 
with  proper  breathing.  It  is  also  be¬ 


lieved  to  be  due  to  a  low  form  of  bac¬ 
terial  life  which  is  able  to  make  head¬ 
way  when  the  tissues  of  affected  chicks 
are  below  par  in  vitality.  Ordinarily, 
unless  accompanying  more  serious  trou¬ 
bles,  it  is  not  considered  a  dangerous  af- 
f  ction.  It  is  advised  to  refrain  from 
forcibly  tearing  the  hardened  masses 
from  the  tongue,  lest  ulceration  occur, 
and  to  soften  the  parts  by  the  frequent 
application  of  such  solutions  as  boric 
acid  (15  grains)  in  water  (one  ounce) 
and  chlorate  of  potash  (.'10  grains  to  the 
ounce).  Obviously,  such  treatment  is 
impracticable  where  large  numbers  of 
chicks  are  affected  and  I  would  suggest 
proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  germ 
life  is  responsible  for  the  trouble  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy  these  germs  by  mild 
antiseptic  solutions  that  could  be  given 
as  drink.  Of  these,  permanganate  of 
potash  in  as  strong  solution  as  the  chicks 
will  drink  would  seem  as  likely  to  be  ef¬ 
ficient  as  anything,  particularly  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  for  chicks  not  already  affected. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  little  Fresh  Air  child  watched  with 
round  eyes  the  cattle  enjoying  the  cud. 
“Say,  mister,”  she  asked  the  farmer,  “do 
you  have  to  buy  gain  for  all  them  cows 
to  chew?” — Credit  Lost. 


You  Want  More  Profit 


Mr.  Poultrykccpcr,  the  most  vital  problem 
in  the  path  to  profit  is  the  question  of  strain. 

Get  Tom  Barron's  strain — the  strain  that 
has  proved  best  by  test  at  all  the  Great  Lay¬ 
ing  Competitions,  including  Missouri  and  the 
“Great  American,”  where  his  birds  won  both 
first  prizes  in  two  successive  years. 

Note,  that  despite  the  war,  the  prices  below 
include  carriage  and  insurance  paid,  coop 
and  food  free  to  New  York.  White  Leghorn 
or  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel  and  2  pullets 
or  Hens,  $30.  Cockerel  and  5  pullets  or 
Hens,  $55.  Cockerel  and  11  pullets  or  Hens, 
$90.  Special  prices  for  quantities.  More 
than  one  cockerel  can  be  sent  in  each  lot  in¬ 
stead  of  pullets  or  Hens  if  desired. 

Pay  by  draft  or  postal  order  on  London, 
England. 

My  catalogue  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Writcn  pedigree  sent  with  each  consign¬ 
ment. 

Tom  Barron 

Catforth,  Preston,  England 

/  export  anywhere 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

I*A.  COJJTK8T  i  WIN  N  KIJS  in  crtr-*  and  value: 
aver.  286.  “ Baroness  V”  laid  282  pg-srs  :  others.  271,  **;»•» 

CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value  :  aver*. 
208}o  ;  2nd  Prize  in  ep^s. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST:  2nd  PRIZE,  likely: 
aver.  210.  Barron  f.cgiiorns,  284:  liufT  Hooka,  24*2: 
>il»ert  Beds.  257.  Prize  Boitena.  Big  Toulouse  Geese. 

MORRIS-FARM,  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Jlarron  Farm,  Connells villc.  Pa- 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-Iay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  P0UL1RY  FARM,  Bax  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


EFFICIENCY  HENS 

Snow-white  S.  C.  Leghorns,  heavy  layers,  only  90c. 
each.  Immediate  delivery. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


SILVER  STAR  STRAIN 

White  Leghorns — Producers  of  beautiful 
large  white  eggs.  Vigorous,  heavy  layers. 
8-weeks’  Pullets,  75c.;  Yearling  Pullets, 
$1.25.  Breeders,  $1.50,  in  hundred  lots. 

Silver  Star  Poultry  Ranch,  East  llaven,  Conn. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


—A  limited  nnmherof  3. RANH 
ITA  LI  AN  (IlIEENS.  Que  ens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 
gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.U0; 
test  d  after  dune  1,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  K.  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloom  field,  Conn. 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals.  W'M.  J.  IHACKFNSFN,  Natural- 
ist,  Department  ill,  Yardley,  Pa 


Money-making 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES  SKS1' 

Eggs  $1  per  15  or  $5  per  100.  SHORT  8  TRIPP,  Cortlaiul.  N  y! 


DRAKES,  $3 -DUCKS,  $2  EACH 

Mam  moth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen,  find  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks.  World’s  Best  Blood  Lines 

Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


sale— 80  Pekin  Ducklins  R 


5  weeks’  old;  30e.  each. 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  S.  C.  Wliito  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Cat  forth, 
England,  with  our  two-year-old  hens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laying  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  hatch.  The 
price  for  selected  birds  will  ho  SI. 00  each,  ten  l<> 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  500  yearling 
hens  and  1000  2-year-old  heavy-laying  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  at  .  .  $1.00  each 

Two-year-old  Hens  at  .  .75  each 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


Annual  Sale  of  our  “Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

breeders  at  bargain  prices  to  make  room  for  grow¬ 
ing  stock.  Hens,  $2.50;  cocks,  $5  each.  Pens-4 
bens  and  cock,  $13;  10  liens  and  cock,  $25.  These 
birds  are  thoroughbreds  of  exceptional  value.  12  S. 
•  While  Leghorns,  Young’s  strain,  $10. 
llr.GEO.T.HAYMAN,  -  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Lana  ana  water  l- owls 


t*  V  lUI/l  LI  \  o 


I  ILUS,  V  L. 


s  t  a  m  p  for  catalogue. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  It.  3,  Athens,  Pa, 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

6-8-weeks-old  pullets,  $fiO  per  100;  3-montlis-old,  shmi  per 
100.  All  stock  delivered  in  satisfactory  condition  or 
your  money  returned.  a.  ii.  penny,  Mattltuek,  n.  Y. 


— 6  and  8c.  S.  C.  BulT  Leghorns. 
M  o  n  e  v  back  for  cl  e  a  d  o  n  e  s 

JACOB  NEIMONO,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


— 0  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

AY.  A,  Lauver,  Box  1,  Richfield.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

PULI  P  T  Q— Yearling  Hens,  S.  0.  W. 
L  ■  nr.  '  °  Leghorn,  Farris  Wyckoff 
Nt! am.  Pullets— 50c.  to  75c.  each.  Hens— 70c.  each. 

O.  S.  MILLER,  -  Bridgewater,  Va. 

SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL-^ S 

Cliix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  eacli  6- 
weeks ;  Pullets  50  cents  each:  12-weeks,  $1.  JUST  A 
I  OULTRV  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 


CHICKS 


6  and  8c 


C.  O.  D.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  <j.  M.  |.A  1  \  Kit 
Box  78,  Richfield,  I’a. 


Barron  Strain  Leghorns 

Yearlings— males  and  females.  Same  breeding  as 
my  pen  at  STORRS.  Price  reasonable  to  make  room. 

S.  J.  ROGERS,  -  U  nail  ilia,  N.  Y. 


ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &  YEARLINGS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

TVY-HAR  FARM, 


Heavy-laying  strain 

Denton,  Md. 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

75  cents.  $1  Each.  Also  Keady-to-Lay  Burred  Rock 
Pullets.  -  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Splendid  vigorous  birds  of  the  laying  type.  These  birds  have  been  raised  on  range  and  have  had  the  best 
ot  care;  they  should  he  money-makers  for  any  one  purchasing  them 
I  hree  months  old  pullets,  $1.00  each.  Two  months  old,  75c.  each. 

FRANK  W.  PENDLETON, . Norwich,  New  York 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

Y  e  have  a  limited  number  of  pure  Barron  Strain  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  cockerels  from 
pens  mated  especially  to  produce  our  own  breeders.  No  stock  kept  in  our  yards  exc  ept 
liens  with  records  of  200  to  283  eggs  and  their  descendants.  All  cockerels  sold  upon  a  satis- 


C2.  JE3.  -AAXJ A-LG-juirt,  Route  50,  Itliacfi, 


pul 

3NT.  Y. 


ONE  OF  OPR  FKIZK  WINNERS 

TENACRE 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

2000  Choice  8  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Bred  from  our  own  Selected  heavy  layers 

These  are  vigorous  young  birds  raised  on  free  range 
and  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  on  100  or  over 
TENACRE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  International  Text  Book  Com¬ 
pany  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  is  hav¬ 
ing  financial  embarrassments.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  some  8,000  stockholders,  and 
about  150  of  these  held  a  meeting  last 
week,  and  a  syndicate  of  Scranton  bank¬ 
ers  was  appealed  to  for  the  loan  of  $500,- 
000.  The  bankers  were  elected  directors 
and  given  control  of  the  company.  Presi¬ 
dent  T.  ,T.  Foster,  and  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  came  in  for  severe 
criticism  because  of  the  subsidiary  con¬ 
cerns  that  had  been  promoted  and  mixed 
up  with  the  Scranton  proposition,  and  it 
was  made  clear  that  none  of  the  money 
loaned  by  the  bankers  could  be  used  to 
help  out  any  of  the  Foster  subsidiary  pro¬ 
motions. 

This-  development  brings  no  surprise  to 
us.  The  methods  of  finance  adopted  by 
this  company  and  its  allies  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  criticised  in  this  column  be¬ 
fore.  We  then  pointed  out  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  concern  managed  to  pay  div¬ 
idends  on  an  inflated  issue  of  stocks  was 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  warrant  an  in¬ 
vestment.  The  promotion  of  this  com¬ 
pany  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  gigantic 
scheme,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  affairs  of  the  kind  looked  for 
any  other  result.  It  is  reported  now  that 
the  stockholders  may  not  expect  any  more 
dividends  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
holders  of  the  stock  would  probably  find 
it  difficult  to  make  r  sale  of  the  holding 
even  ft  heavy  losses.  We  did  what  we 
could  to  keep  our  people  out  of  this  em¬ 
barrassment.  \/c  refused  their  adver¬ 
tising  when  other  publications  were  ac¬ 
cepting  it  freely,  because  we  did  not  want 
to  give  even  an  indirect  endorsement  to 
Mr.  Foster’s  promotion  schemes.  We  re¬ 
ceived  many  bitter  protests  against  our 
decision  from  interested  parties.  As 
usual,  the  results  have  justified  our  criti¬ 
cism  and  position,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  spared  the 
loss  of  a  bad  investment  in  its  stock. 

Can  you  give  any  late  information 
about  the  bonds  of  the  American  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Company  of  Mew  York?  The  bonds 
are  sold  on  the  installment  plan,  and  they 
are  getting  considerable  ooiiey  out  of 
Lancaster  County.  Some  bonds  are  be¬ 
ing  cold  to  farmers  who  hav  -  mortgages 
on  the  farm,  on  the  representations  of  the 
agents  of  the  company  that  the  accruing 
interest  will  make  it  easier  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  pay  the  mortgages.  What  would 
happen  if  the  purchaser  were  not  able  tc 
keep  up  the  payments?  w.  R.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Building  and  Loan  Commission 
of  Connecticut  has  recently  refused  this 
company  a  license  to  continue  the  sale 
of  bonds  in  that  State. 

The  real  estate  held  by  this  company 
is  estimated  at  $26,907,763. 

The  mortgages  against  it  are  $11,710,- 
960. 

The  debentures  against  the  company 
are  $13,692,124. 

There  are  other  liabilities  of  $468,720. 

Making  a  total  liability  of  $25,S71,S04, 
and  on  the  best  possible  showing  would 
leave  a  margin  in  the  real  estate  of  $1,- 
035,959.  The  statements,  however,  add 
some  two  and  a  half  million  to  this  on 
personal  assets,  all  of  which  would  hardly 
be  allowed  on  a  critical  audit. 

The  appraiser’s  certificate  indicates 
that  the  real  estate  was  appraised  as  of 
the  1914  balance  sheet,  which  to  say  the 
least  is  unusual  for  a  city  appraisal  at 
this  time.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with 
real  estate  appraisers  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  my  experience  property  is  ap¬ 
praised  on  the  basis  of  earning  power, 
from  10  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  one  or  two  years  ago.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  piece  of  the  property 
held  by  this  company  would  be  valued  by 
a  conservative  appraiser  for  more  than  10 
per  cent,  off  the  appraisement  of  a  year 
ago.  There  is  no  market  for  the  property 
at  this  time,  and  if  forced  to  a  sale  at 
this  time  it  would  probably  not  bring 
within  30  per  cent,  of  the  present  ap¬ 
praisal. 

The  surplus  shown  by  the  statement  is 
$1,610,555.  If  the  real  estate  were  ap¬ 
praised  at  10  per  cent,  off  the  formal  ap¬ 
praisal  the  company  would  be  insolvent. 

The  important  thing  to  remember 
about  these  bonds  is  that  they  are  a  mere 
indebtedness  against  the  company  and  not 
a  lien  on  the  real  estate.  An  open  ac¬ 
count  against  the  company  would  be  bet- 
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ter  than  one  of  these  bonds  because  one 
could  proceed  to  collect  the  open  account 
at  any  time,  while  the  bonds  run  for  a 
definite  number  of  years  and  payment 
could  not  be  enforced  until  the  time  ex¬ 
pired.  As  it  is  now  there  is  an  equity  of 
cnly  about  4  per  cent,  in  the  real  estate 
after  taking  out  the  mortgages,  the  bonds 
and  the  personal  obligations.  Even  if  the 
property  were  conceded  to  be  -worth  the 
appraised  value,  no  sane  man  would  put 
money  into  the  equities  on  suck  an  ex¬ 
travagant  basis.  Second  mortgages  are 
eminently  better  investments  than  such 
bonds,  and  second  mortgages  on  a  much 
more  conservative  basis  have  been  selling 
for  the  past  year  on  a  discount  up  to  50 
per  cent,  o 2  iheir  face  value,  r  20  per 
cent,  discount  has  been  common.  They 
draw  6  per  cent,  besides  on  the  face  value. 

If  the  payments  are  not  kept  up  on  the 
installment  bonds,  the  investor  forfeits 
nearly  20  per  cent,  of  what  he  pays  in  the 
first  year.  The  man  with  a  mortgage  on 
his  farm,  who  puts  his  savings  into  an  in¬ 
stallment  note  of  any  concern  holding 
only  equities  in  city  properties,  ought  to 
have  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  his  sanity.  He  certainly  ought  to 
have  a  guardian.  There  may  be  men  so 
situated  that  they  can  gamble  and  take 
chances  with  their  savings,  but  the  man 
with  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  and  a  family 
to  support  is  in  no  such  position. 

Sometime  ago  my  wife  and  I  went  to 
Los  Molinos,  Cal.,  and  invested  in  some 
of  Los  Molinos  Land  Co.  land,  and  when 
we  found  out  we  had  been  deceived,  we 
started  suit  in  the  courts  of  Tehama  Co., 
California,  and  the  judge  ruled  against 
us.  We  have  carried  our  suit  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  and  still  have  a 
chance  of  recovering  our  money,  but  so 
many  people  have  gone  to  that  locality, 
and  after  sinking  all  their  money  they 
have  had  to  leave  there  without  a  thing. 
Their  methods  are  to  send  out  the  books 
and  letters  through  the  mail  and  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  there  and  invest.  They  pay 
or.e-tenth  of  the  purchase  price  down,  and 
then  go  ahead  and  build  a  house  and  plant 
the  land.  After  they  have  done  this  and 
bought  the  cows,  most  of  the  people  who 
go  there  are  broke.  About  that  time  they 
wake  up  and  find  out  they  have  been 
stung.  As  you  can  see  they  have  made  a 
payment  and  improved  the  land  so  when 
they  leave  and  the  next  victim  comes  along 
he  has  a  chance  to  buy  the  land  and  has 
hat  much  more  added  on  to  the  land. 
The  people  who  have  improved  the  land 
never  get  a  cent  of  it,  but  the  company 
add  a  lot  more  onto  the  land  and  sell  it  to 
the  next  sucker  that  happens  along. 

Oregon.  T.  c.  M. 

The  above  extract  from  the  Oregon  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter  outlines  the  usual  result  of 
investments  with  land  development  com¬ 
panies  whether  the  land  is  located  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Florida  or  elsewhere.  The  big  ex¬ 
pense  which  these  development  companies 
incur  for  promotion  work,  to  which  must 
be  added  a  large  profit  for  themselves — 
all  of  which  must  be  paid  for  by  the  mir- 
chasers — constitutes  a  handicap  wnxet 
practically  dooms  the  settler  to  failure 
from  the  start.  The  rule  is  equally  good 
land  can  be  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  developments  at  a  half  or  third  of 
the  price  these  promotion  companies  exact 
If  anyone  has  ever  found  an  investment 
in  these  propositions  profitable,  we  have 
failed  to  hear  of  the  case,  while  we  have 
a  bushel  of  similar  experiences  to  that  of 
T.  C.  M.  c"  Tie  from  those  investing  in 
land  companies. 

I  am  not  a  farmer  at  present,  but  was 
one  before  becoming  a  railroad  man,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  get  along  without 
Tite  R.  N.-Y.  ever  since  leaving  the  farm. 
I  am  receiving  some  literature  like  the  en¬ 
closures  from  Wm.  T.  Love  of  Lomax, 
Ill.,  advising  the  investment  of  $10  with 
him  at  once,  so  that  he  may  double  the 
amount  a  few  times  in  the  next  five  or  six 
years,  or  until  the  investment  is  worth 
the  modest  amount  of  $10,240.  This  man 
seems  to  be  very  anxious  to  help  the  poor 
railroad  men  out  of  the  rut,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  station  agents,  that  they  may 
be  on  easy  street  in  a  few  years.  I  am  a 
station  agent  and  would  certainly  like  to 
get  out  of  the  rut,  but  this  looks  to  me 
like  a  scheme  of  some  promoters  to  put 
themselves  on  easy  street  at  the  expense 
of  $10  each  from  several  thousand  hard 
working  men.  I  hope  they  are  not  issu¬ 
ing  a  farmer’s  edition  of  “The  New  City.” 

New  York.  H.  J.  s. 

The  literature  describes  what  seems  to 
be  a  purely  visionary  scheme  to  form  a 
syndicate  of  railroad  men  to  develop  the 
town  at  Lomax,  in  the  western  part  of 
Illinois.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  $500,000 
through  the  sale  of  shares  of  Lomax  In¬ 
vestment  Company  stock.  Just  how  the 
large  profits  for  the  investors  are  to  be 
earned  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  in 
the  literature.  In  our  opinion  H.  J.  S. 
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has  sized  this  proposition  up  correctly 
when  he  says  that  these  promoters  are 
more  concerned  about  an  easy  living  for 
themselves  for  a  few  years  on  the  savings 
of  railroad  men  than  they  are  to  help 
them  to  get  out  of  any  rut  they  may  be  in. 
While  perhaps  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
does  not  reach  any  large  number  of  rail¬ 
road  men,  it  is  possible,  as  this  subscriber 
suggests,  that  after  the  promoters  have 
exhausted  their  efforts  on  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  they  will  devote  their  efforts  to 
securing  easy  money  from  the  farming 
public.  J.  J.  d. 


White  Leghorns  With  Black  Feathers. 

I  keep  a  few  White  Leghorns.  Last 
Fall,  through  a  Mend,  I  bought  what 
looks  like  an  extra  fine  White  Leghorn 
cockerel,  but  some  of  the  chickens  that 
I  hatch  have  black  feathers.  Would  you 
advise  keeping  these  chickens  for  breed¬ 
ers  if  these  feathers  disappear?  L.  P. 

New  York. 

The  appearance  of  an  occasional  1  lack 
feather  in  white  fowls  does  not  indicate 
impurity  of  blood  and  need  not  give  you 
any  concern.  Crossing  different  strains 
of  the  same  breed  is  likely  tc  bring  out 
these  reversions  to  characteristics  of 
long  forgotten  ancestors  and  ^-ause  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness  among  amateurs. 

II.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Chicks. 

Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
two-weeks-old  Barred  Rock  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicks?  They  seem  to  be 
perfectly  well  and  in  about  an 
hour  two  or  three  will  close  their 
eyes,  gasp  for  breath  and  froth  at 
the  mouth,  after  remaining  that  way 
about  eight  hours  they  die.  I  have  lost 
a  number  in  this  way  and  am  beginning 
to  think  it  is  a  contagious  disease.  Could 
that  be  possible?  The  chicks  are  kept 
out  of  doors  and  have  plenty  of  good 
food  and  water.  B.  J.  M. 

Maine. 

I  cannot  tell  from  your  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  what  ails  these  chicks.  One  should 
be  opened  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  crop,  the  intestines,  and  the  wind¬ 
pipe  made.  If  they  are  healthy  up  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  death,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  contagious  disease  is 
present.  M.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks. 

Let  me  have  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
F.  P.  S.,  on  page  817,  who  inquires  about 
death  of  young  chicks.  I  am  not  a  “large 
breeder”  but  raise  from  150  to  200  chicks 
each  year  and  feel  that  I  have  learned  a 
few  things.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  bring  chickens 
up  “by  hand”  we  ought  to  imitate  nat¬ 
ural  conditions  and  certainly  no  “old  hen” 
ever  provided  for  her  chicks  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  oatmeal !  Many  people  assure 
us  that  they  always  feed  it.  but  I  am 
convinced  that  their  chicks  live  in  spite 
of  it — not  because  of  it.  Any  chick  that 
can  stand  a  diet  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
rolled  oats  is  like  the  man  who,  as  the 
saying  is,  “if  born  to  be  hung  will  nev¬ 
er  die  any  other  way.”  I  often  wish  I 
could  shout  from  the  housetops  “Don’t, 
don't  don’t  feed  rolled  oats !”  There  are 
almost  as  many  chicken^  offered  each  year 
to  that  idol  as  there  are  served  upon  our 
tables.  m.  H.  A. 

Vermont. 


Improving  Coal-heated  Brooder. 

I  used  to  have  difficulty  with  the  coal- 
heated  brooder.  Many  chickens  become 
overheated.  High  authorities  tell  us  that 
the  chickens  will  move  from  the  heat. 
When  they  have  had  age  and  experience 
they  may  be  depended  on  to  do  this.  An 
overheated  chicken  may  not  show  damage 
for  several  days.  These  coal-heated 
brooder  may  do  very  well  if  located  just 
right.  I  have  tried  several  changes  with 
mine  and  finally  have  something  good. 
The  base  of  stove  is  placed  on  a  round 
block  10  inches  high.  A  hoop  or  wire 
is  run  round  the  brooder  five  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  two  feet  larger  than 
the  deflector.  Drive  nails  through  bar¬ 
rel  staves  as  near  the  end  as  possible,  lay 
staves  from  wire  to  deflector,  the  nail 
resting  against  the  hoop  and  preventing 
it  from  slipping  down.  Next  cut  seven 
panels  from  building  paper  three  feet  for 
bottom  and  18-inch  at  the  top.  Lay  the 
pieces  of  paper  on  the  staves,  tight  to¬ 
gether  or  leaving  openings  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  We  now  have  a  brooder  that 
will  care  for  S00  or  more  chickens  as 
well  as  300  were  cared  for  before  the 
change.  With  the  brooder  so  far  from 
the  floor  extra  heat  may  be  more  easily 
disposed  of.  By  being  enclosed  we  heat 
a  large  floor  surface  quite  evenly,  and  the 
outside  chickens  do  not  crowd  the  others 
into  the  heat.  Close  air  in  incubator 
ruins  many  chickens.  Sunshine  through 
a  crack  or  small  opening  in  the  building 
is  sure  to  cause  chickens  to  eat  sand  too 
freely.  I  would  not  give  chickens  a  full 
feed  of  oat  flakes  after  the  first  day; 
mix  with  finely  cracked  grain. 

New  York.  G.  F.  M. 

Your  idea  is  evidently  to  make  a  larger 
hover  by  raising  the  coal  heater  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor  and  extending  the 
“deflector”  for  two  feet  all  around,  and 
to  within  five  inches  of  the  floor.  This 
extension  is  accomplished  by  laying  one 
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end  of  a  barrel  stave  upon  the  edge  of  the 
metal  deflector  and  the  other  end  upon 
a  wire  hoop  five  inches  from  the  floor  and 
encircling  the  stove  two  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  metal  deflector.  Upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  staves,  placed  like  the  ribs 
of  an  unbrella,  you  place  heavy  paper 
panels,  making,  in  effect,  a  paper  umbrel¬ 
la  about  your  stove.  This  idea  looks 
practicable  to  me  and  may  be  very  use¬ 
ful  to  some  who  are  using  the  coal  heat¬ 
ers  for  large  flocks  of  chicks.  M.  B.  D. 


Curing  Roup. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  something  that  will 
cure  roup  in  chickens?  G.  G. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  cure  true 
roup,  at  least  without  going  to  more 
trouble  than  the  ordinary  fowl  with  roup 
is  worth,  but  the  common  colds  with 
roupy  symptoms  which  are  frequently 
called  roup  by  inexperienced  poultrymeu 
may  be  cured  by  removing  from  the 
flock  all  sick  birds,  cleaning  up  and 
whitewashing  the  interior  of  the  poul¬ 
try  quarters,  disinfecting  all  utensils 
used  by  cleaning  them  with  boiling  water, 
letting  the  air  and  sunlight  into  the 
poultry  house,  and  giving  the  fowls  as 
much  permanganate  of  potash  in  their 
drinking  water  as  can  be  used  without 
their  refusing  to  drink  it:  a  teaspoonful, 
or  more,  to  the  gallon.  This  should  be 
given  the  well  fowlc  also.  The  severe 
cases  which  refuse  to  yield  to  simple 
treatment  should  be  disposed  of  by  kill¬ 
ing  and  burying.  Trouble  of  this  kind 
should  be  prevented  by  cleanliness,  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  as  prevention  is  easier 
than  cure.  M.  B.  B. 


Aspergillosis. 

During  the  last  week  some  of  my  hens 
and  a  few  of  my  largest  chicks  have  been 
making  a  rattling  sound  when  they 
breathe.  I  tried  putting  a  small  drop  of 
kerosene  in  each  nostril  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  help.  The  hens  do  not  water  at 
the  mouth  and  seem  in  pretty  good  condi¬ 
tion.  This  complaint  appears  to  have 
spread.  Will  you  give  me  what  advice 
you  can  on  this  subject?  H.  H.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

This  trouble  is  very  likely  that  known 
as  aspergillosis ;  caused  by  a  fungus,  the 
aspergillus,  which  grows  in  warm,  damp, 
weather  upon  straw  and  other  vegetabl» 
matter  and  is  sometimes  inhaled  by  birds 
of  low  vitality  to  become  fixed  upon  the 
lining  membrane  of  their  respiratory  pas¬ 
sages.  Here  the  fungus  growth  increases 
in  extent,  interferes  with  the  breathing 
and  finally  may  cause  exhaustion  and 
death,  the  birds  “going  light.”  There 
is  no  cure,  but  the  disease  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  avoiding  the  use  of  moldy, 
musty,  litter  or  food  and  keeping  the 
poultry  quarters  dry  and  clean,  and  by 
using  all  other  measures,  as  well,  that 
promote  strong  vitality  in  the  flock.  The 
disease  is  one  of  warm,  damp  weather 
and  chicks  or  fowls  of  less  than  normal 
vigor.  The  fungus  is  of  a  very  low  form 
of  life  and  does  not  naturally  choose  an 
animal  host.  M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  With  Turkeys. 

I  have  lost  a  tom  and  hen  turkey. 
The  tom  died  about  two  months  ago. 
He  first  refused  to  eat  and  would  drink 
continually,  had  diarrhoea  also  and  would 
stand  around  with  wings  drooped.  He 
was  sick  a  week.  The  hen  turkey  laid, 
and  set,  and  when  the  young  turkeys 
were  a  week  old  she  became  sick  and 
died  a  few  days  ago.  She  refused  to  eat 
anything,  did  not  care  to  drink,  as  the 
tom  did,  had  no  diarrhoea,  but  stood 
around  in  the  same  manner.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  was  and  give 
any  remedy  if  others  should  appear  sick? 

New  York.  E.  H. 

The  most  common  cause  of  death  in 
turkeys  that  show  the  symptoms  that 
you  describe  is  known  as  “black-head,” 
from  the  fact  that  the  head  turns  dark 
before  death.  This  is  an  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  liver  and  intestines  for  which 
there  is  no  known  remedy.  It  is  so  wide 
spread  that  it  has  become  very  difficult 
to  raise  turkeys  in  any  large  numbers  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  States.  Young  tur¬ 
keys  affected  usually  die  before  reaching 
maturity,  the  symptoms  being  diarrhoea, 
gradually  increasing  weakness,  shown  by 
lagging  gait,  drooping  wings,  sleepiness, 
stupor  and  death.  Some  infected  birds 
resist  the  infection  until  maturity  but 
finally  yield  to  it.  Hatching  from  dis¬ 
ease  free,  vigorous,  stock  and  rearing  the 
poults  on  ground  that  has  not  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  other  sick  fowls,  together 
with  the  feeding  of  sour  milk  from  the 
start,  seem  to  offer  the  most  hope  for 
success,  but,  until  something  is  found 
that  will  destroy  the  infecting  agent  in 
the  birds’  intestines,  turkey  raising  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  a  precarious 
occupation.  M.  B.  n. 


“My  youngest  son,”  said  Mrs.  Twick- 
embury,  “played  mossbaek  on  his  college 
team  this  Fall.” — Credit  Lost. 

A  friend,  who  in  the  family  circle  was 
termed  a  “jollier,”  was  saying  pretty 
nothings  to  a  little  girl.  After  an  hour 
or  so,  on  being  asked  what  she  thought 
of  the  young  man,  she  said  :  “I  know  now 
what  a  ‘jollier’  is.  It’s  a  man  what  likes 
to  say  nice  things  to  people  what  ain't 
nice,  to  make  them  think  they  is  nice.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  Ending  July  2,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
K)0  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .... 

$1.31 

$1.40 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.01 

May . 

1.0G 

1.21 

1.36 

1. 51 

1.66 

June  .... 

1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1 .60 

July  .... 

1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug . 

1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.02 

Sept . 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER. 


A  decline  of  one-half  cent  has  improved 
business  slightly,  but  it  is  still  dull,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  medium  and  inferior  grades 
of  creamery.  Factory  and  packing  stock 
are  unchanged.  Speculators  are  working 
a  little  on  grades  promising  profitable 
storage. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best,  above  93  score,  lb .  28J^@  29 

Extra,  93  score  .  27)i@  28 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  ®  26 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  27  @  27J^ 

Common  to  Good .  22  @  25 

Ladles  .  20  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  21 

Process  .  20  ®  24 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  28J^  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  28 }£• 

Chicago  creamery.  22®27. 

Kansas  City,  23@27 

CHEESE. 

Local  business  is  lighter  than  last 
week,  and  very  little  doing  in  export 
trade. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  15 \i& 

Average  fancy  .  14  @  15 

Under  grades .  12^@  13 

Skims,  special .  12  ®  13 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  11 


EGGS 

The  range  in  price  is  widening  as  the 
proportion  of  fancy  quality  lessens.  The 
top  prices  noted  on  white  and  brown  rep¬ 
resent  but  a  small  volume  of  the  current 
business.  Gathered  eggs  are  selling  main¬ 
ly  from  18  to  22  cents. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  25  @  26 

Medium  togood . 18  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  24  @  25 

Common  to  good .  14  @  19 

Duck  Eggs  .  24  @  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

New  apples  from  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  are  arriving  in  small  quantities,  av¬ 
eraging  about  $1  per  bushel.  Peaches 
selling  well,  some  up  to  $4  per  crate. 
Most  sales,  however,  are  under  $3.  Cher¬ 
ries  in  good  demand.  Strawberries  in 
heavy  supply  and  going  mainly  under  10 
cents,  except  some  Western  N.  Y.  and 
up-river. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Russet  .  2  00  ®  .3  25 

Baldwin .  2  50  @  5  00 

Box,  as  to  variety,  .  1  26  @  2  50 

New.  bu . 75  @  1  50 

Strawberries,  nearby,  qt .  5  @  12 

Western  N.  Y .  8  @  18 

Cherries,  qt .  6  @  15 

Currants,  qr .  4  ®  7 

Blackberries,  qr . C  @  12 

Huckleberries,  ar .  8  @  15 

Goosberries.  qt .  4  @  11 

Peaches,  carrier  .  ]  50  @  3  25 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  1  60  @  3  50 

Watermelons,  100 . 30  00  @65  00 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . . 

Pea  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


7  00  @  7  50 
5  75  @  5  85 
5  35  @5  40 
6)5  @6  20 
7  00  @  7  25 

4  95  @  5  00 

5  15  @  5  20 


VEGETABLES. 

The  receipts  of  new  potatoes  have 
been  smaller  than  last  week,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  so  well  supplied  that  prices 
remain  low.  About  $1.50  per  barrel  has 
been  the  top  for  good  stock,  and  small  or 
slightly  defective  has  run  down  to  $1. 
Old  potatoes  are  offered  at  50  cents  to  $1 
per  barrel,  thus  closing  (he  most  disas¬ 
trous  season  for  potato  farmers  in  many 
year.  Onions  from  the  South  continue 
low.  New  in  baskets  from  nearby  mainly 
green,  seldom  bringing  more  than  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Peas  and  string  beans 
are  plentiful,  but  in  good  demand.  Some 
peas  have  arrived  from  Western  New 
York,  hut  so  immature  that  they  sire  little 
but  pods.  Cucumbers  are  still  very  low, 
too  many  culls  being  shipped.  There  are 
a  few  tomatoes  from  South  Jersey,  aver¬ 
aging  $1  per  box,  supplies  from  the  South 
showing  good  quality,  but  too  plentiful  to 
sell  other  than  low. 


Potatoes— Southern,  new,  bbl .  50  @  1  60 

Old,  180  lbs .  50  @  1  00 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz .  1  00  @2  00 

Culls .  40  @  65 

Beets.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate  .  25  @  75 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  @  3  50 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  35  @  75 

Onions,  nearby,  bu .  35  @  75 

Peppers,  bu .  75  ©  1  50 

Peas,  bu .  35  @  1  25 

Radishes,  barrel  .  50  @  1  00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  75  @  x  oo 

Spinach,  bbl .  40  @  65 

8tringBeaiis.hu .  25  @100 

Squash,  new.  bu . 25  @  75 

Sweet  Corn,  bbl .  3  00  @35o 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  &  2  00 

Tomatoes,  6- bkt.  crate .  75  @125 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  23  @  26 

Fowls  .  16  @  ]7 

Roosters .  io  @  li 

Ducks .  15  @  18 

Geese .  9  @  io 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  u  @  is 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb.... .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  24  @  27 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50  @  60 

Roasters  . .  .  22  @  24 

Fowls...... .  14  @  ig 

Spring  Ducks .  ig  @  17 

Squabs,  doz . . .  1  50  @3  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls . 

@11  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

@  6  00 
@11  00 

@  8  25 

Hogs . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  50  cents 
on  most  of  the  better  grades  of  Timothy 
and  light  clover,  which  are  in  only  mod¬ 
erate  supply.  P.  W.  Snow’s  estimate 
puts  the  hay  crop  at  72,000,000  tons, 
which  would  be  one  of  the  largest  on  rec¬ 
ord. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  50  @24  00 

No.  2 . 21  50  @22  50 

No.  3  . 18  50  @20  50 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @22  50 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  is  five  to  seven  cents  higher, 
though  crop  and  harvesting  conditions  are 
reported  favorable.  The  surplus  for  ex¬ 
port  from  India  is  now  estimated  at  24,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  formerly.  Corn 
remains  on  about  the  same  price  basis. 
There  is  complaint  of  excessive  rains, 
which  hinders  cultivation  and  may  bring 
maturity  near  the  frost  line  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  The  oat  harvest  is  working  along 
satisfactorily  and  the  market  weakest  of 
any  grain. 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  46  @ 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  36  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  84  @  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  53  @  55 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  2a  @  1  27 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @25  50 

Middlings . 27  50  @34  00 

lied  Dog  . 34  50  @35  (JO 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @34  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation.  All  fruits  and  vegetables  continue 
low. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  30  @  32 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  25  @  26 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  35  ®>  38 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  is  @  20 

Fowls  ...  .  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  20  @  22 

Roasting  beef  .  16  @  20 

Stewing  beef  .  12  @  15 

Pork  chops . ?....  is  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Strawberries,  qt  .  12  @  18 

Asparagus,  bunch  .  15  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  3  @  5 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  1  @  5 

Sweet  Corn,  doz .  50  @  60 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  7 

Muskmelons.  each .  4  @  6 

Potatoes,  peck .  20  ©  25 

Pineapples,  each . .  10  @  15 

Huckleberries,  qt .  15  @  17 

WOOL, 

Delaine  unwashed .  27  @  29 

Fine  unwashed  .  24  ®  26 

Throe-eights  blood  combing  .  35  @  37 

Western  tine  scoured .  65  @  67 


Skin  Eruption. 

We  have  a  horse  with  eczema.  It  be¬ 
gan  last  Fall  with  pimples  on  neck, 
which  broke.  It  now  has  a  crust  all  over 
the  body.  We  read  in  the  paper  about 
someone  who  had  a  horse  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  you  told  them  to  give  the 
horse  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
which  we  have  been  doing  for  some  time, 
but  he  does  not  get  over  it.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  else  can  be  done?  c.  av.  A. 

Ohio. 

Have  the  horse  clipped  at  once  and 
then  wash  affected  parts  of  skin  with  a 
1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  made 
creamy  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Repeat 
the  treatment  as  often  as  seem  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  Reduce  the  grain  ration  and  in 
the  feed  twice  daily  mix  an  ounce  of 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda.  A  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  should  make  sure  that 
farcy,  the  skin  form  of  glanders,  is  not 
present.  a.  s.  A. 


Ringworm. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  has 
calved  about  a  week.  The  calf  is  doing 
well,  but  the  heifer  did  not  act  well. 
She  has  round  spots  on  her  neck  about 
as  large  as  a  quarter;  was  no  doubt 
lousy,  but  have  greased  her  twice  lately 
for  that  and  she  acts  livilier.  She  does 
not  take  hold  of  grain  as  she  ought.  She 
has  one  big  wart  near  her  horn.  Can 
you  help  me  out?  c.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

The  spots  on  the  skin  are  no  doubt 
due  to  ringworm,  but  they  would  not 
cause  weakness.  Scrub  them  clean  and 
rub  in  iodine  ointment  every  other  day 
until  well.  Carefully  wet  the  wart  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  twice  a  week,  after 
smearing  lard  on  the  sound  skin.  The 
heifer  no  doubt  will  improve  if  turned  on 
grass  and  offered  other  nourishing  feed, 
provided  she  is  not  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  If  she  does  not  pick  up  have 
her  tested  with  tuberculin.  a.  s.  a. 


Heaves. 


SIX  HORSEPOWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $90 

will  fill  your  silo  if  you  use  a  carrier.  Our  Ten 
Horsepower  is  the  thing  if  you  use  a  blower.  Cat* 
alog  free.  PA  LAI  UR  BROS.,  Los  Cob,  Conn 

Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

Wo  havo  many  able-bodied  vounj?  men,  both  with  and  wlthont 
farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  It  you  need  a 
Rood,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  wo  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Our  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

1«6  Second  Aveuuo  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  othor  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


®  1.^T)Y  POSITION,  with  good  opportunity  for 
,  8  open  for  a  farm-bred  man- 
must  bo  a  good  correspondent:  write  fully  as  to 
age.  experience,  education  and  expected  salary 
Address  PERMANENT  POSITION  care  R  ai 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  st.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rrk?t«,S0PnRxPHEoR5IE,!’  5c-  lb-  in  6-pound  bas¬ 
kets.  in  No.  2  Sanitary  Enamelled  Cans  10 

n?fire«iRr!n-lrVViAl1  £lts,’,,$1’25  Per  d’ozen,  without 
pits,  Jl.oO,  F.  O.  B.  Waterloo.  N.  Y.  Cans-  or- 
dors  from  Southern  points  shipped  from  Mobile. 
v.a  osina’r  so  ordered.  WEAVER  FRUIT 
WateHooINN"YSUCCeSS°r  t0  Seueca  Fruit  Farm. 


LIME  REQUIREMENTS  determined’:  charges 
riIVcwp  reasonable;  write  for  information.  HAIt- 
H1N  1.  KILLE.  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

GAS  ENGINE,  Backus,  fifteen  horse,  fine  order- 
reasonable.  C.  T.  HAMILTON,  Huntington! 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  Separator  Model  15.  This 

machine  can  bo  run  by  hand  or  power  and  is 
guaranteed  to  work  perfect;  will  sell  cheap  to 
turn  quick.  Apply  to  JERSEY  GLEN  FARMS 
Perkasic,  I»a.  ,  • 


WANTED — To  purchase 
carpet  and  rug  loom. 
WEBER,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


an  old-fasliioncd  hand 
Address  HENRY  L. 


WANTED — Old-fashioned  side  delivery  reaper 
.. 8t.a.to  Pru'e’  condition,  etc.  WILLIAM  DAY’ 
North  Lima,  Ohio.  ’ 


MNE  JERSEY  DAIRY  BUTTER  in  5 
81. UO  per  box,  and1  add  postage- 
weight  7  lbs.  D.  A.  KNEELAND. 
Home  Farm,  Waitsfleld,  Vt. 


lb.  boxes, 
shipping 
Mountain 


Ide  farms  iu  State  of  Delware,  New  Castle 
County:  No.  1,  264  acres.  No.  2.  Hit;  acres.  No. 

inrw/Tn  F°r  other  information  address 
OuNKU,  Selbyville,  Delaware,  Post  Pox  30. 


W  AN  1  ED— Dairy  farm,  about  100  acres,  high 
altitude,  Sullivan  Co.,  or  near;  answer  quick- 
no  agents.  BOX  131,  care  R.  N.-Y.  *  ’ 


I  IIIK  t  Y- 1 HKEE-ACRE  FARM — Water  power 

wheat,  corn,  and  sawmill;  one-third  cash;  de¬ 
sirable:  ask  for  particulars.  THOS.  II.  HARRIS 
Fredericksburg.  Virginia.  ’ 


in  bulk  well  loaded.  10  minutes  to  station- 
also  tlie  farm  of  100  acres,  3,500  fruit  trees’ 
E.  D.  HUFFMAN,  R.F’.D.,  Marshalls  Creek,  Pa. 


WANTED — Accommodation  for  three  adults  (two 
male,  one  female),  at  quiet  farm  house,  for 
ast  two  weeks  in  August;  send  details  as  to 
location,  etc.,  to  MISS  E.  J.  CARLE,  870  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


WANTED — By  experienced  woman,  position  in 
country,  preferably  on  poultry  farm,  where 
practice  may  be  had’  in  earing  for  fowls;  good 
cook;  references.  M.  E.  COEEGKOVE,  175  Clin¬ 
ton  Ave.,  N.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  superintendeney, 

covering  both  field  and  dairy  branches,  by  man 
of  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines;  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained; 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
etc.,  ready  for  hustling  work;  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Woman  of  some  refinement,  as  cook 
and  general  housekeeper,  country,  small  fam¬ 
ily.  gooii  home.  Address  MRS.  GIFFORD  LEE. 
Valley  Falls,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  experienced 
with  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  mammoth,  lamp 
incubators,  brooders;  good,  honest,  sober,  relia¬ 
ble  man.  BOX  129,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  lay  farm  drain 
tile.  EDWARD  M.  SHELDON,  Lowvllle.  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  seeks  responsi¬ 
ble  position,  single,  best  references.  BOX  132, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  single,  best 
references;  have  obtained  excellent  results  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  business;  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  leaving  last  position.  BOX  128,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


My  mare  about  12  years  old  has  a 
hitching  or  a  jerking  movement  in  lower 
abdomen.  It  has  continued  for  two 
months  or  more,  and  grows  gradually 
worse.  She  had  at  first  a  cough  which 
has  grown  gradually  worse.  It  is  now  so 
bad  that  she  pretty  nearly  falls  some¬ 
times.  She  eats  well.  I  give  her  corn, 
oats  seems  too  dusty.  She  runs  on  pas¬ 
ture  at  night  with  another  horse,  and  in 
daytime,  too.  She  keeps  fat.  When  I 
work  her  she  stops  once  in  a  while  to 
cough.  g.  F.  M. 

Feed  grass  in  Summer  and  wet  oat 
straw  in  Winter  in  place  of  hay.  Wet 
all  feed.  Do  not  feed  any  bulky  feed  at 
noon  and  do  not  work  her  soon  after  a 
meal.  Give  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding.  Give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  until  much  relieved,  then  gradually 
discontinue  the  medicine  taking  at  least 
a  week  to  the  work.  This  treatment 
should  lessen  the  distress.  A.  S.  A. 


AMERICAN.  40,  single,  experienced  vegetable 
gardener  and  carpenter;  strong,  honest;  would 
like  situation,  estate  or  institution.  BOX  130, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  arc  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yokker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


r  Patented  Beater  Self-Feed 
Saves  a  Man 

BIGGEST  labor-saver  ever  applied  to  sila^o 
cutters  since  the  self-feed  table  was  originat¬ 
ed  by  the“Ohio”  years  ago.  Can  do  away 
with  need  for  man  around  the  machine  helping 
feed.  With  famous  Bull-Dog  Grip  feed  rolls 
and  table,  doubles  feeding  efficiency.  Write  at 
once  for  folder — other  big“Ohio”  features — one 
lever  control — direct  drive — non-explosive  blow¬ 
er-friction  reverse  —  shredder  attachment. 
Blowers  in  7  sizes — 40  to  300  tons  a  day — 4  to 
X5  h.p.  THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

364  Broadway  Salem,  Ohio 

Modern  Silage  Methods”— 264  Pages— 

- -  sent  far 

lOe. 


P  A  Pp  C  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  take  less  power,  make 
*  *  1-iV^  high  quality  silage,  and  elevate  to  unusual  heights 

with  ease.  They  outlast  all  others.  The  higher  the  silo  and  the  harder 
the  conditions,  the  more  the  “Papec”  is  needed.  Capacities  3  to  30 
tons  per  hour,  in  sizes  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Thousands  in  ^use.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  ‘The  Won¬ 
derful  Papec.”  Vour  gas  engine  will  run  it. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  1C  Shortaville.  N.  Y. 

.‘19  Convenient  Distributing  Points  inU.B, 


HUMOROUS 


“Name  the  zones  of  the  world,  Wil¬ 
liam.”  “Frigid,  temperate,  tropic  and 
war  zone,”  was  the  reply. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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“How  many  head  o’  live  stocl 
on  the  place?”  “Dive  stock?”  e 
somewhat  puzzled  farmer.  “W 
mean  by  live  stock?  I  got  fc 
tractors  and  seven  automobiles. 

“Tim,  what  are  you  doing  b 
I  fired  you  a  week  ago.”  “0 
are,  but  didn’t  your  envelope  h 
back  ‘Return  in  five  days’?  ^ high 

Doc  ju 

Burr.  •  i-*  i-i 

Professor:  “You  have  a  wonderful 
talent  for  painting !”  Muriel :  “Dear 
me,  professor,  how  interesting ;  how  can 
you  tell?”  Professor:  “I  see  it  in  your 
face !” — Judge. 

“On,  come,  you  mustn’t  be  too  hard  on 
Bill.  He  has  his  faults,  but  there  is  one 
good  thing  about  him.”  “And  pray,  what 
is  that?”  “Why,  he — er — I  can’t  recall 
it  just  at  this  moment.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

Inquisitive  Iciiabod  :  “Father,  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  fort  and  a  fort¬ 
ress?”  Professor  Diggendelve:  “Fortress, 
my  son,  is  feminine,  so  called  because  no¬ 
body  ever  knows  just  how  to  take  it.” — 
Puck. 

“Wiiy  don’t  you  organize  with  us 
Turks  and  Bulgarians  and  Serbs  to  de¬ 
mand  your  rights  in  the  United  States?” 
“I  haven’t  any  special  rights  in  the 
United  States,”  responded  the  other, 
quietly.  “I  was  born  here.” — Pittsburgh 
Post. 

“The  Romans  had  a  strong  sense  of 
the  beautiful,”  remarked  the  student. 
“Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  McGudley :  “but  they 
wasn’t  practical.  For  instance,  those 
Roman  candles  was  very  pretty  to  look 
at,  but  they  wasn’t  much  good  to  read 
by.” — Washington  Star. 

At  an  open-air  meeting  a  suffragist  la¬ 
bored  with  a  man  who  held  a  baby  in  his 
arms.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  ar¬ 
guments.  Finally  she  appealed  to  his 
feelings.  “Don’t  you  want  that  dear  lit¬ 
tle  child  to  have  the  best  possible  chance 
when  it  grows  up?”  she  said.  “Don’t 
yo  want  it  to  be  able  to  vote?”  He 
answered  calmly:  “It  will  vote  anyway. 
It's  a  bye.” — Woman’s  Journal. 

A  VERY  absent-minded  professor  was 
busily  engaged  in  solving  a  scientific 
problem  when  the  nurse  hastily  opened 
the  library  door  and  announced  a  great 
family  event.  “The  little  stranger  has 
arrived  professor.”  “Eh?”  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  “It  is  a  little  boy,”  said  the 
nurse.  “Little  boy,  little  boy,”  mused 
the  professor.  “Well,  ask  him  what  he 
wants.” — Credit  Lost. 

The  minister  was  delivering  his  fare¬ 
well  sermon.  He  had  been  having  tough 
luck  in  collecting  his  salary  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  quit.  Here  is  what  he  said : 
“Now,  brethren,  I  have  been  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  the  State, 
and  this  will  be  my  last  Sunday  among 
you.  I  will  preach  from  the  text,  ‘I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you,’  after  which 
the  choir  will  sing  ‘Meet  Me  There.’  ” — • 
Kiowa  (Kan.)  Review. 

Economizing  words  becomes  second 
nature  to  those  continually  engaged  in 
telephoning  and  making  long  lists.  The 
London  Christian  Life  tells  of  a  warrant 
officer  of  the  ordnance  department  who 
was  of  a  devout  temperament  and  as¬ 
sisted  at  rhurcli  service.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  announcing  the  hymn,  Be  read  out 
in  a  louc  voice  of  command,  “Hymn  num¬ 
ber  two  double  O  seven — ‘Art  thou 
weary ;  ditto  languid ;  ditto  sore  dis¬ 
tressed?’  ” 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSCLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  eaused.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


—get  the  whole  story  of  what 
the  Blizzard  can  do  for  you 

The 

Joseph  Dick 
Mfg.  Company 

Box  20 
Canton 
Ohio 


World  s  highest  Silo 

easily  filled  with 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Silos  keep  going  higher,  but  never  too 
high  to  be  filled  with  a  Blizzard.  The 
silo  in  the  picture  is  almost  100  ft. 
high — the  elevating  height  is  93  ft. — 
and  a  No.  13  Blizzard  does  the  work 
easily.  The  big  silo  is  on  the  farm 
of  Allie  Christ,  Seven  Mile,  Ohio. 

The  Blizzard  is  light-running.  Your  regular 
farm  engine  will  run  it.  It  has  an  enormous 
appetite.  Makes  you  hustle  to  keep  it  fed. 

Self-feed  table  saves  one  man’s  work.  Simple, 
easy  to  run,  absolutely  safe.  Cuts  evenly — 
runs  day-in-day-out  without  a  hitch — costs 
little  or  nothing  for  repairs  —  many  still  in 
use  after  10,  12  and  14  years’  service. 

Send  for  thel  1915  catalog 
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SILO  FILLERS  AND 
PRICED 


Capacity 

Economy 

Safety 

New 

Different 


Glazed  Tile  Silos  to  your  Home  Town 

6ILOS  to  ears  cost  first — then  pay.  BOW?  Ask,'  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Tsilo&  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


AO.  FORT  WORTH. 
TEXAS. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINN. 


KANSAS  CITY. 
MO. 


zYRO  MetalSilos 


are  made  of  pure -galvanized -iron,  valued 
for  its  rust  resistance.  They _ are  durable, 
easy  to  erect  and  absolutely  air-tight.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  they 

Preserve  Silage  Perfectly 

ZYRO  Silos  are  fire,  storm  and  trouble- 
proof,  with  many  unique  patented 
features.  They  are  practical,  last- 
and  ornamental.  All  supe¬ 
rior  “ZYRO”  points  are 
fully  explained  in  our 
illustrated  catalog.  Let 
us  send  you  your  FREE 
copy.  Please  write  today. 

he  CANTON  CULVZaT 
and  SILO  CO. 

BOX  80  -CANTON.  OHIO 

i  i  t"ii 


Him 


SMALL  3 INVESTMENT 


Always  Ready 
For  Threshing 
When  You’re  Ready 


PAYS  GOOD  PROFITS 


Capacities  from  20 
to  40  Bushels  Per 
Hour 


SMALL  THRESHER  INDEPENDENT 


Even  with  a  small  acreage  of  grain,  you  need  this  thresher.  It  will  thresh  out  your  grain  cleanly,  quickly  ^ 

and  cheaply.  Simple  in  construction  and  takes  up  little  room.  Cylinder  23  inches  wide.  Threshes  20 
to  40  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  more — the  advantages  to  you,  and  the  reason¬ 
able  cost  of  Gray  Line  machines. 

THRESHERS 

Sizes  to  fit  your  requirements  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Weigh  light  and 
stand  heavy  service.  Staunch  construction — little  repair  expense.  “A 
■wonder  lor  quick,  clean  work,”  users  say .  Require  medium  power — ideal 
for  hilly  districts.  Before  getting  a  thresher,  get  our  figures.  Catalog 
free.  Write  for  it  today. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St„  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


Threshers,  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cotters  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Don’t  Keep 
Your  Cows 

through 
the  Winter- 

MakeTheirt 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Extra  profits  from  big  yields  of 
milk;  healthier  cows  from  cheap, 
nourishing  silage.  Entire  corn 
crop  used — none  wasted.  Uncle 
Sam  uses  Harder  Silos.  Write  for 
catalog.  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
vBox  11  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. 


Write,  Phone  or  Wire! 

YyE  have  the  stock  and  can  make 
I  »  '  immediate  shipment,  enabling 
you  to  preserve  100  per  cent  of 
your  corn  crop  in  the 


vSlLO 


Easy  to  erect.  No  special  tools  or  skilled 
labor  needed.  Every  stave  guaranteed. 
You  pay  ior  the  Indiana  Silo  out  ok  what  it 
saves  on  feed  bill.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderaon,  Ind.  Dee  Moines,  Iowa 

Kaosaa  City,  Mo.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


■DIRIG0  SILOS- 


arc  quality  silos — highest  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors — the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship— genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative  —last  longer—  perfect  ensilage — 
easy  to  erect — no  agents,  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  a  low  price. 
Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 
Special  discount  for  orders  now. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


“I  AM  GRATEFUL  TO  YOU” 

Silage-fed  cows  are  contented,  healthy,  produc¬ 
tive— and  the  better  the  silo,  the  better  the  silage. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  built  for  long  service  and  preserve  the  sweetness  of 
the  green  corn.  Staves  creosote-dipped,  extra  strong 
hoops,  simple,  convenient  doors.  Write  now  for  low 

prlee,  early-order-pay-later  proposition. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  Si,  Rutland, Vi 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

11  IIow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  ® 

IJ  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  |§ 

||  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  |f 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture. 

Which  More  Useful — Science  or  Instinct? 

Theory  and  practice.— This  is  the  day  of 
much  resort  to  science  in  the  farmer’s  inter¬ 
est.  The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  constantly  seeking  to  solve,  scientifically,  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  soil,  of  fertilization,  of  plant  and  animal 
husbandry,  etc.,  and  their  results  are  available  to 
us  all,  and  often  most 
valuable.  Farming,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  successful, 
depends  upon  other  fac¬ 
tors  as  well  as  upon 
science.  As  the  chem¬ 
ist  is  not  a  physician, 
necessarily,  so  one  pos¬ 
sessing  agricult u r - 
a  1  science  in  theory 
may  not  be  a  farmer, 
and  able  to  grow  crops 
and  to  sell  them  at  a 
profit  that  will  support 
a  family.  This,  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  is 
the  real  test  of  success¬ 
ful  farming,  which  is  a 
science,  truly,  but  also 
an  art;  and  most  sure¬ 
ly  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion.  Are  not  business 
methods  and  business 
ability  oftenest  the  lim¬ 
iting  factors  of  the 
farmer’s  equipment  to¬ 
day,  and  his  difficulties 
more  in  the  field  of 
economy  t  h  an  of 
science? 

A  BUSINESS  FARM. 

— In  September  last  I 
visited  a  farm  near 
Worcester,  Mass.,  that 
is  most  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  these  al¬ 
lied  principles  of 
science,  art  and  busi¬ 
ness  management;  and 
from  that  visit,  and 
others,  have  come  the 
thoughts  above  and 
others  to  follow  in  this 
w  r  i  t  i  n  g.  Worcester 
County  has  some  of  the 
best  of  farm  land  ;  and 
the  strength  of  Mr.  S.’s 
soil  was  shown  by  its 
standing  crops,  its  grass 
bottom,  and  especially 
by  its  trees,  fine  an¬ 
cient  apple  tree,  near 
the  house,  which  was  in 
full  bloom  this  present 

season  (as  shown  in  Fig.  338)  has  a  circumference 
of  17  feet  at  the  base;  and  is  nearly  200  years  old. 
The  top  does  not  show  its  size  formerly,  as  ice  and 
gales  have  broken  it  away  considerably.  Such  trees 
do  not  grow  upon  poor  soil.  A  nobly  large  smooth 
field  that  we  saw  later,  belonging  to  a  married  son 
(two  of  three  sons  are  farming),  had  a  border  along 
the  wall  of  great  Baldwin  trees,  high-headed  and 
hard  to  reach  with  ladders,  but  fine  specimens  of 
tree  growth  and  then  loaded  with  fruit;  which 
showed  again  the  possibilities  of  this  section  for  or¬ 


charding,  and  fa 
apple  trees  here, 
five  years. 

SWEET  CORN.— For  this  iUl'IIl1  bllsiness,  Mr.  S. 
keeps  about  15  cows:  raised  a  large  tonnage  of  hay 
to  feed  and  sell,  and  besides  cabbages,  in  the  vege¬ 
table  line,  grows  a  large  acreage  of  sweet  corn, 
which  he  plants  so  as  to  have  it  to  market  contin¬ 
uously  through  the  corn  season  of  eight  or  10  weeks. 
Fig.  331)  gives  us  one  of  his  hay  fields.  Every  week 


A  Cornfield  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Fig.  336. 

day  in  August  and  September  a  load  of  sweet  corn, 
with  other  vegetables,  is  taken  into  Worcester,  about 
seven  miles  distant,  and  sold  to  the  markets  there. 
The  price  received  for  the  corn  is  liberal,  being 
based  upon  its  quality,  freshness,  and  regular  sup¬ 
ply.  As  I  had  myself  for  years  supplied,  by  con¬ 
tract,  some  leading  restaurants  of  Boston  with 
sweet  corn  morning-picked,  and  delivered  but  three 
or  four  hours  from  the  field,  I  was  interested  to 
learn  his  receipts,  which  were  fully  up  to  mine, 
though  my  goods  went  direct  to  the  consumer.  In 


growing  this  crop,  he  is  an  expert.  Manure  is  har¬ 
rowed  in  when  it  is  available,  and  always  chemical 
fertilizers  used  liberally.  Three,  or  at  most  four, 
stalks  are  allowed  to  a  hill,  and  suckers,  if  num¬ 
erous,  are  removed.  Rows  are  three  feet  apart, 
and  hills  two  to  three  feet,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  variety.  The  fodder,  after  picking  the 
market  corn,  is  cut  and  stacked  to  cure  for  cattle 
feed,  as  he  uses  no  silo. 

HAY  AND  FRUIT. — Grass  is  another  crop  pro¬ 
fessionally  raised,  and 
large  yields  of  hay  per 
acre  are  obtained  from 
his  methods  and  his 
large  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  both  at  seed¬ 
ing  time  and  for  top¬ 
dressing  his  hay  fields. 
Milk  is  sold  at  the 
farm.  A  garden  patch 
o  f  strawberries  h  a  s 
shown  such  a  heavy 
yield  of  berries  under  the 
intensive  care  given  here 
to  all  crops,  that  Mr.  8. 
will  plan  for  planting 
larger  beds.  lie  has 
fruit  from  some  blocks 
of  old  trees ;  and  though 
now  over  (50,  he  is  set¬ 
ting  young  orchards. 
One  of  these  that  I  saw 
was  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  site,  in  soil, 
in  stock,  and  in  care 
given  to  it.  My  only 
question  with  his  plan 
was  as  to  use  of  fillers, 
which  I  should  have 
put  in,  at  least  one  way, 
in  his  40-feet  spaces. 

FARM  BUILDINGS. 
— A  farmer  is  usually 
known  by  his  buildings. 
The  picture  at  Fig  340, 
page  91 5,  shows  the 
home  site  with  house 
and  barn.  More  recent¬ 
ly  some  shrubbery  has 
been  added  to  the  front 
yard,  in  which  our 
host,  we  found,  justly 
took  much  pride.  The 
product  and  proof  of 
good  farming  is  in  the 
home.  That  here,  we 
noticed,  had  all  conven¬ 
iences  and  all  furnish¬ 
ings  for  family  comfort, 
enjoyment  and  culture. 
At  their  table  we  found 
the  best  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  country  fare,  well 
seasoned  with  conversa¬ 
tion  from  a  normal  and  agreeable  family  group; 
and  the  thought  came  to  me  then,  “Here,  truly,  is 
good  farming.  What  are  the  factors  upon  which  it 
is  based?”  For  it  is  not  a  personal  tribute  that  is 
in  mind,  but  a  study  of  means  to  an  end,  that  may 
have  interest  to  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

FACTORS  IN  SUCCESS.— Good  soil  is  one  item 
of  success  here,  and  favorable  market  location  (but 
a  few  miles  from  Worcester)  is  another.  With 
these,  and  his  plan  of  regular  supply  of  special 
crops  and  his  salesmanship,  he  gets,  not  35%,  but 
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nearer  75%  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  and  so  is  able 
to  show  the  large  total  of  farm  receipts,  annually, 
that  he  does.  With  one  son  at  home,  and  one  or 
two  men  of  foreign  birth  employed,  his  expenses 
for  labor  are  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  business  done.  Mr.  S.,  besides  carrying  on  all 
this  farm  business,  driving  the  market  team  him¬ 
self,  etc.,  has  in  the  Winter  gone  over  the  State 
representing  a  large  fertilizer  company,  and  we  may 
attribute  some  of  his  farm  faculty  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  farm  practice,  and  his  talks  with  farmers, 
while  so  going  about.  So  the  farm  has  business 
planning  and  business  fertilizing,  and  business  mar¬ 
keting,  and  business  management  in  all  lines,  and 
has  won  for  its  owner  the  business  success  that  is 
indicated  by  the  pictures  of  his  home.  Does  not  this 
instance  give  point  to  the  fact  that  farming,  while 
an  art.,  and  a  science,  is  still  more  a  business  propo¬ 
sition?  Would  the  farming  here  have  been  better 
if  Mr.  S.  had  had  an  agricultural  college  training? 
Do  his  sons  need  to  take  a  course  in  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  to  realize  the  best  success  possible  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  land?  Could  a  college  professor  take 
this  farm,  give  it  better  management,  and  show 
better  results  and  more  profit  than  Mr.  S.  is  doing? 
These  questions  we  offer  for  consideration  by  read¬ 
ers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  We  see  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  S. 
that  a  business  man,  without  a  scientific  training, 
has  won  a  notable  success  in  farming,  in  the  old 
Bay  State.  Could  a  scientific  man,  without  a  busi¬ 
ness  training,  do  as  well,  probably? 

Mr.  S.,  to  our  judgment,  was  possessed  of  all  the 
scientific  facts  necessary  to  carry  on  his  lines  of 
farming;  had  obtained  them  by  observation,  and 
reading,  and  experience;  and  the  art  of  farm  work 
he  had  acquired  by  practice  from  bis  boyhood  up. 
Is  not  business  faculty  (in  which  be  especially  ex¬ 
cels)  the  factor  most  important,  least  readily  ac¬ 
quired,  and  its  lack  oftenest  the  reason  of  poor  suc¬ 
cess  in  agricultural  pursuits?  e.  f.  dickinson. 


Value  and  Use  of  Muck. 

What  is  the  value  of  muck  on  worn-out  soil,  and 
how  should  it  bo  put  on?  How  would  it  bo  for  top- 
dressing  to  be  put  on  with  a  manure  spreader?  B. 

Camden,  N.  Y. 

IKE  everything  else  put  into  the  soil,  muck 
gives  its  value  in  two  ways.  First  we  must 
consider  the  amount  of  plant  food  introduced  into 
the  soil  through  the  muck.  How  much  nitrogen, 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  does  the  muck 
contain?  That  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  value 
manures  and  fertilizers.  Again,  how  much  organic 
matter  does  the  muck  contain,  and  what  condition 
is  this  in?  The  great  needs  of  all  soils  are  plant 
food  and  organic  matter.  Usually  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  supplied  cheaply  by  plowing  under  green 
crops,  or  plowing  the  sod  into  the  ground  after  a 
crop  of  hay  or  fodder  has  been  taken  off.  In  some 
cases  the  black  muck  soils  out  of  swamps  or  low 
places  will  supply  this  organic  matter  at  a  low 
figure.  The  value  of  the  plant  food  in  muck  varies 
greatly ;  in  some  cases  deposits  of  muck  show  four 
or  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  ordinary  stable 
manure,  while  in  other  cases  there  is  only  a  small 
trace  of  nitrogen  to  be  found.  There  would  have 
to  be  an  analysis  of  the  muck  made  therefore  to 
know  just  how  valuable  it  is,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  a  muck  thoroughly  composted  and  limed  will 
be  found  equally  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  ordinary  ma¬ 
nure.  At  the  same  time  it  rarely  pays  to  haul  raw 
muck  right  out  of  a  swamp,  spread  it  on  the  ground 
and  plow  it  under;  that  is  because  the  muck  is  gen¬ 
erally  very  sour,  and  the  plant  food  it  contains  is 
not  available,  and  causes  about  as  much  harm  as 
good  through  the  soil  by  souring  it.  The  way  there¬ 
fore  to  use  muck  to  advantage  is  to  sweeten  it,  or 
let  it  season  before  putting  it  on  the  ground.  This  is 
done  by  piling  it  in  a  compost  heap,  where  it  may 
ferment  and  change  its  character.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  haul  the  muck  out  of  the  swamp,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  a  pile  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  four  or 
five  feet  high,  as  long  as  is  desired.  A  good  way  to 
do  it  is  to  haul  the  muck  out,  and  drive  the  wagon 
over  the  pile,  dumping  the  muck  where  it  is  needed 
to  make  the  pile  uniform  in  shape.  Use  from  75  to 
100  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  to  the  load  of  raw 
muck.  After  the  load  has  been  dumped  on  the  pile 
this  lime  is  scattered  over  it,  and  the  next  load  of 
course  dumped  on  top  of  the  lime.  If  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  now  and  then 
a  load  of  horse  manure,  or  a  quantity  of  chicken 
manure  as  this  pile  is  made  up.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  start  a  quick  fermentation  in  the  pile.  The 
lime  assists  in  this,  and  the  horse  or  hen  manure 
will  act  something  like  the  kindling  used  in  building 
a  fire  to  start  up  the  fermentation.  A  pile  built  in 
this  way  is  left  for  three  or  four  months  as  it 
stands.  Then  if  hand  labor  is  not  too  expensive  it 
will  pay  to  begin  at  one  end  with  a  fork  and  work 
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the  pile  over.  The  workman  starts  at  the  end  of 
the  pile,  take  a  forkful  and  throws  it  three  or  four 
feet  behind  him,  following  with  others  so  that  as  he 
works  up  the  old  pile  the  new  one  follows  him  on. 
After  this  working  the  pile  is  left  for  another  month 
or  so,  and  is  then  found  fine  and  open,  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  manure.  In 
fact  this  compost  heap  is  a  farm  chemical  factory, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  it  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  thing  to  run  all  the  farm  manures  through  it, 
let  them  ferment  and  break  up  in  this  way  before 
being  put  on  the  ground. 


The  Destroying  Corn  Ear-worm. 

VERY  year  at  this  time  we  begin  to  have  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  corn  ear-worm.  This  often 
causes  great  damage  in  sweet  corn.  Many  gardeners 
who  try  to  raise  sweet  corn  for  home  use  find  this 
disgusting  insect  working  in  the  ears,  while  truck¬ 
ers  who  raise  corn  on  a  large  scale  for  market  are 
often  greatly  troubled.  The  picture  of  the  worm 
working  in  a  sweet  corn  ear  is  shown  at  Fig.  337, 
this  picture  being  taken  from  circular  No.  23  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station.  The  life  history  of  this 
worm  is  about  as  follows: 

It  spends  the  Winter  in  the  ground.  In  May  or 
June  the  moth  emerges  and  lays  its  eggs.  These  are 
laid  mostly  on  sweet  corn.  In  Central  Iowa  the 
first  mature  worms  are  found  in  July,  and  in  Au¬ 
gust  they  become  very  abundant,  especially  in  sweet 
corn.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable,  these  worms 
may  be  found  even  up  to  October,  and  sometimes 
even  after  the  corn  is  hardened  they  will  attack 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  In  Iowa  three  generations  are 
quite  probable,  but  this  will  vary  with  favorable 
or  unfavorable  conditions.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  life  history  how  difficult  it  is  to  fight  such  an 
insect,  as  it  becomes  even  harder  to  combat  than  the 
peach  borer.  Fall  plowing  is  suggested  as  a  means 


The  Com  Ear-worm.  Fig.  337. 


for  killing  out  the  insect  in  the  soil,  but  the  insects 
breed  with  such  rapidity  during  the  Summer  that 
this  Fall  plowing  would  not  give  much  relief.  Ro¬ 
tation  and  changing  the  locality  of  the  sweet  corn 
planting  from  year  to  year  will  help  somewhat,  and 
in  a  small  garden  hand-picking  and  destroying  the 
affected  ears  will  help.  In  Southern  New  Jersey 
considerable  work  has  been  done  in  dusting  the 
sweet  corn  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  during 
the  time  that  the  ear  is  putting  out  its  silk.  This 
has  been  found  quite  effective  in  many  cases,  al¬ 
though  the  entomologists  do  not  think  the  method 
is  past  what  they  call  the  experimental  stage.  The 
corn  worm  is  a  nuisance,  and  very  disgusting  to 
gardeners  who  watch  their  sweet  corn  grow  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  think  they  are  to  have  a  feast,  only  to 
find  this  horrible  worm  making  a  meal  ahead  of 
them. 


Selling  Timothy  Standing. 

Y  father  has  about  00  acres  of  reclaimed  Dela¬ 
ware  River  marsh  land  in  Timothy.  For  the 
past  four  years  he  has  made  a  practice  of  selling 
this  Timothy  standing  at  public  auction.  The  mea¬ 
dow  is  laid  out  by  a  surveyor  into  lots  varying  from 
one-half  to  one  acre.  A  map  is  made  of  the  same 
so  that  on  the  day  of  the  sale  each  purchaser  knows 
just  what  he  is  buying.  The  plan  is  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  gather  the  hay  himself  within  two  weeks — 
mowing  machine,  hay  rake,  and  tedder  being  furn¬ 
ished  him  on  the  ground  at  a  small  fee. 

Two  cuttings  are  secured  per  season — the  first 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  second  the  middle  of 
September,  so  we  have  two  public  sales.  From  two 
to  three  tons  of  high-grade  Timothy  per  acre  are  se¬ 
cured  at  the  first  cutting,  and  one  to  two  tons  at 
the  second  cutting.  There  has  only  been  the  one 
seeding  until  last  year,  when  the  army  worms  killed 
the  Timothy  in  spots,  and  practically  destroyed  our 
second  crop.  No  fertilizer  or  manure  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  four  years,  and  this  Summer -we  got  as 
large  a  crop  as  ever,  but  the  fertility  of  this  soil 
is  another  story. 

Our  neighbors  are  always  glad  to  get  the  hay, 
and  pay  for  it  promptly.  In  the  four  years  the  price 
of  the  first  cutting  has  averaged  $14  per  acre,  and  $9 
for  the  second  cutting — making  $23  per  acre  for  the 
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season.  This  is  low  for  the  amount  of  hay  cut.  and 
we  cannot  recommend  it  as  an  efficient  method,  but 
just  now  it  sems  to  fit  our  conditions.  However, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  no  worry  or 
trouble,  that  my  father  spends  practically  but  two 
afternoons  a  season  on  the  meadow  (those  of  the 
sale)  totalling  about  12  hours,  thus  making  money 
at  the  rate  of  over  $100  per  hour,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  might  be  a  method  fitting  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  many  busy  farmers.  r,.  k.  wilkins. 

New  Jersey. 


Automobile  Parcel  Post. 

THE  Postoffice  Department  now  promises  to  try 
out  a  new  automobile  service  for  parcel  post 
delivery.  Within  25  miles  of  the  towns  and 
cities  to  be  served,  local  instead  of  zone  rates  will 
be  given,  the  difference  being  figured  as  follows : 


Weight 

Local 

First  Zone 

Pounds 

Rate 

Rate 

1 

05 

05 

5 

07 

09 

10 

10 

14 

15 

12 

19 

20 

15 

24 

25 

17 

29 

30 

20 

34 

35 

22 

39 

40 

25 

44 

45 

27 

49 

50 

30 

54 

Thus,  under  this  plan  a  package  weighing  25 
pounds  would  be  mailed  at  a  farm  and  carried 
to  the  city  address  for  15  cents,  while  the  present 
zone  rate  is  29  cents.  The  first  routes  of  this  sort 
will  be  started  about  August  1  and  the  service  will 
be  tried  out  as  an  experiment  in  a  few  cities  before 
its  general  adoption.  Such  a  plan  will  not  work  as 
well  in  a  great  city  like  New  York  as  it  will  in  the 
smaller  cities  with  an  approach  from  all  sides.  It 
will  meet  with  great  success  in  these  smaller  cities, 
bringing  producer  and  consumer  close  together,  and 
taking  care  of  more  of  the  local  produce.  At  present 
too  much  of  this  produce  is  shipped  to  New  York 
and  the  large  centers,  and  then  shipped  back  to  the 
local  market.  This  direct  parcel  post  trade  will 
change  much  of  that  and  give  a  local  market  for 
local  produce. 


Covering  for  the  Barn. 

I  have  to  build  a  barn,  about  40x50,  and  wish  to 
know  what  is  the  best  kind  of  lumber  to  use  for  siding. 
Will  Southern  pine  lumber  blister  the  paint  from  pitch 
running?  I  have  heard  it  would.  I  would  like  a  metal 
roof,  but  so  many  claim  metal  roofs  soon  rust  through. 
Can’t  we  have  this  siding  and  roofing  question  put  to 
the  readers,  and  let  them  thrash  it  out?  If  this  could 
be  done  I  am  sure  many  like  myself  would  find  some 
valuable  suggestions.  L.  w.  w. 

HE  question  of  covering  the  barn  is  often  a 
perplexing  one.  Southern  pine  is  cheap  and 
enduring,  but  it  does  not  hold  paint,  and 
often  presents  an  unsightly  appearance.  Our  native 
woods  do  not  last  as  they  did  50  years  ago,  when 
the  forests  were  vigorous,  and  many  who  have  lately 
covered  buildings  with  native  woods  have  been  sad¬ 
ly  disappointed.  Undoubtedly,  all  things  considered, 
cypress  lumber  is  the  best  for  outside  work,  but  its 
price  makes  it  almost  prohibitive  for  ordinary  barn 
work.  Let  me  suggest  the  use  of  plaster  for  the 
walls.  It  is  permanent,  cool  in  Summer,  warm  in 
Winter,  and  is  not  expensive.  Vines  will  grow  over 
it  and  make  an  exceedingly  attractive  appearance. 

For  plastered  walls  use  any  cheap  sheathing.  It 
must  be  perfectly  dry.  Fur  out  the  walls  with  strips 
of  lath  placed  24  inches  apart.  Cover  with  expand¬ 
ed  metal  lath  or  galvanized  woven  wire  poultry  net¬ 
ting,  stretched  taut.  Use  two  coats  of  plaster  with 
a  little  Portland  cement,  and  wash  with  a  cream  of 
Portland  cement  and  water,  to  prevent  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  The  cost  will  not  be  much  great¬ 
er  than  a  good  wood  siding  and  two  good  coats  of 
paint.  There  are  many  desirable  things  and  few 
objections  to  this  wall.  Plaster  on  wood  lathing 
will  always  crack  because  the  wood  absorbs  moist¬ 
ure.  It  should  never  crack  on  metal  lath. 

Metal  roofs  are  seldom  satisfactory  because  paint¬ 
ing  is  so  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  they  seem  to  be 
especially  liable  to  be  blown  off.  Asphalt  shingles 
make  the  one  best  roof,  but  their  cost  (about  $10 
per  square)  makes  them  almost  prohibitive.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  roof  for  the  money  is  either  cypress 
or  cedar  shingles  or  slate.  f.  l.  allen. 


“Work  is  an  acquired  taste,”  is  the  way  one  friend 
puts  it. 

Patents  have  now  been  issued  for  cameras  so  small 
that  they  may  be  swallowed  and  thus  used  for  photo¬ 
graphing  the  interior  of  the  stomach  ! 

Russia  imported  $1,000,000  worth  of  binding  twine 
from  this  country.  It  had  to  enter  Russia  through  the 
far  northern  port  of  Archangel,  and  came  too  late  for 
most  of  the  harvest.  The  Russian  wheat  crop  is  large, 
but  cannot  be  exported  freely  or  even  brought  to  ports 
for  shipment,  since  the  army  monopolizes  the  railroads. 
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Alfalfa  Growing  on  Long  Island. 

Humus,  Lime  and  Inoculation. 

HERE  is  considerable  interest  on  Long  Island 
and  the  southeastern  counties  of  New  York,  in 
the  growing  of  Alfalfa.  This  is  not  surprising, 
since  in  all  sections  of  the  country  much  interest 
is  being  manifested  in  this  most  wonderful  of  all 
farm  plants.  I  have  visited  a  large  number  of 
farms  on  Long  Island  and  the  southeastern  counties 
of  New  York  where  Alfalfa  is  grown.  From  my  ob¬ 
servations  I  can  say  that  I  have  had  ample  testi¬ 
mony  that  Alfalfa  can  be  raised  successfully  in  these 
sections.  The  large  number  of  failures  with  which 
many  are  familiar  are  largely  due  to  improper  meth¬ 
ods  employed  in  the  growing  of  this  plant.  In  the 
first  place,  a  large  part  of  the  sections  referred  to 
is  not  naturally  adapted  to  growing  Alfalfa.  The 
soil  lacks  lime,  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
growing  Alfalfa.  In  most  cases  there  is  also  a  lack 
of  the  right  kind  of  bacteria  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  Alfalfa.  If  lime  is  added  in  available 
form,  say  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
the  lime  deficiency  will  be  satisfied.  By  available 
lime  I  mean  hydrated  lime  and  burnt  lime.  The 
caustic  properties  of  the  latter  make  it  necessary 
to  apply  this  lime  a  short  time  before  planting,  else 
it  may  burn  the  plants.  Air-slaked  lime  may  also 
be  used.  This,  of  course,  is  not  as  good  as  the  hy¬ 
drated  or  the  caustic  lime,  but  it  is  better  than 
ground  limestone,  which  is  too  slow  in  its  action  for 
Alfalfa,  unless  perhaps  it  is  applied  about  a  year  in 
advance  of  seeding  the  Alfalfa. 

So  far  as  inoculation  is  concerned,  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  applying  about  300  to  500  pounds 
of  old  Alfalfa  soil  to  the  acre.  Take  this  soil  from 
the  surface  of  an  old,  successful  Al¬ 
falfa  field.  I  mention  here  surface  soil 
because  I  have  seen  instances  where 
people  have  dug  down  two  or  three 
feet  by  the  side  of  an  Alfalfa  field. 

There  are  few  bacteria  to  be  found  in 
the  deep  layers  of  the  soil.  In  many 
cases  the  bacteria  do  not  extend  much 
more  than  six  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  To  be  sure,  therefore,  to 
get  the  bacteria  I  would  advise  tak¬ 
ing  only  the  surface  six  inches,  ap¬ 
plying  this  in  the  afternoon  and  im¬ 
mediately  harrowing  it  in.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  necessary  because  the  strong 
action  of  the  sun  will  kill  the  bacteria 
in  short  time. 

The  third  factor,  which  is  fully  as 
important  as  either  the  lime  or  bac¬ 
teria,  is  the  need  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  humus  in 
the  soil.  Without  humus  the  Alfalfa  plant  will  not 
flourish  because  the  soil  must  be  in  condition  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  great  deal  of  air.  This  air  is  necessary  for 
the  life  of  the  bacteria  and  to  supply  them  with 
free  atmospheric  nitrogen  which  they  put  in  the 
soil.  Humus  also  aids  in  holding  moisture,  which  is 
highly  important  to  the  young  plant. 

To  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  humus  on  the 
old  worn-out  soils,  it  is  necessary  to  add  at  the  rate 
of  about  20  tons  of  well-made  manure  to  the  acre. 
This  will  not  furnish  too  much  humus,  and  the 
ready  fertility  which  is 
in  this  manure  will  also 
be  found  valuable  in 
giving  the  plant  a  good 
start.  Another  value 
of  manure,  which  is 
generally  under-es¬ 
timated,  is  the  fact  that 
it  contains  billions  of 
bacteria  which  seem  to 
have  an  exceptionally 
favorable  influence  on 
legumes  in  general.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bacteria  con¬ 
tained  in  stable  manure 
are  valuable  for  all 
crops. 

Alfalfa  may  be  seeded 
either  in  the  Spring  or 
in  the  Fall.  For  Fall 
seeding  it  is  best  to  se¬ 
lect  a  piece  of  land 
which  is  reasonably  free 

from  weeds.  The  weeds  must  be  thoroughly  destroyed 
before  seeding  by  frequent  cultivation  or  disking  dur¬ 
ing  several  months  preceding  the  planting.  For  Spring 
seeding  it  is  important  also  to  select  a  field  which 
has  been  clean  cultured  the  previous  year.  The 
planting  should  be  done  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  the  seed  into  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  In 


to  the  acre  with  the  Alfalfa.  This  serves  to  check 
the  weeds,  which  would  otherwise  tend  to  crowd 
out  the  Alfalfa.  If  early  barley  is  used  as  nurse 
crop  it  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  before  harvesting. 
When  oats  are  used  they  should  be  cut  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  head  out,  so  as  to  prevent  choking  out 
the  young  plant  at  this  stage. 

So  far  as  seed  is  concerned,  we  should  aim  to  get 
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Giant  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  338.  (See  First  Page). 

carefully  grown  Alfalfa  seed,  especially  that  coming 
from  Northern  sections.  The  amount  to  use  per 
acre  varies  from  15  to  25  pounds,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  seed  and  upon  the  quality  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  to  be  seeded.  Experience 
shows  that  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  be 
found  about  right.  One  thing  further  should  be  said  in 


Massachusetts  Hayfield.  Fig.  339.  (See  First  Page). 

reference  to  raising  Alfalfa.  This  is  the  fact  that  it 
requires  a  seed  bed  as  finely  and  well  prepared  as 
for  the  best  of  garden  plants.  This  is  a  matter 
which  is  not  usually  sufficiently  appreciated.  My  ad¬ 
vice  has  always  been  to  try  Alfalfa  raising  on  a 
small  scale,  because  in  this  way  you  can  easily  test 
your  land  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  Alfalfa  growing.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  stated  where  the  water  table  stands  close  to  the 
surface  Alfalfa  raising  will  not  prove  successful. 
Alfalfa  requires  a  well  drained  soil.  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  Alfalfa  failures  in  Orange  and  adjoin- 


Drag-chain  for  Cotton. 

One  Way  of  Fighting  the  Boll-weevil. 

EFORTS  to  fight  the  cotton  weevil  in  the  South 
have  developed  contrivances  for  distributing 
poison  or  for  working  the  land.  Among  others  a 
chain  drag  is  described  and  recommended  by  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station. 

This  device  is  an  extreme  simplification  of  the  chain 
cultivator  idea  and  may  be  easily  made.  It  consists 
essentially  of  four  parts.  First,  a  spreader,  which  may 
be  a  piece  of  heavy  joist  or  even  a  green  branch  of  a 
tree.  The  length  should  be  six  or  eight  inches  shorter 
than  the  distance  between  the  rows.  It  should  be  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  fairly  heavy.  Tim 
chain  may  be  fastened  to  the  ends  by  heavy  staples  or 
by  wiring.  It  is  better  to  have  one  side  of  a  link  held 
in  a  notch  sawed  in  the  end  of  the  spreader.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  is  the  chain  which  should  be  of  a  type  com¬ 
monly  used  in  logging  operations  and  should  have  about 
seven  or  eight  links  per  foot  and  these  made  of  about 
one-half  inch  iron.  From  12  to  15  feet  of  chain  is 
needed  to  give  two  loops  with  a  spreader  of  three  to 
four  feet  in  length.  The  chain  is  fastened  so  that  one 
loop  is  shorter  than  the  other,  thus  bringing  the  loops 
about  10  inches  apart.  The  third  part  is  a  trace  chain 
for  connecting  the  drag  with  the  single  tree.  This  may 
be  fastened  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ends  of  the 
spreader  and  should  run  forward  far  enough  so  that  the 
spreader  will  not  be  lifted  from  the  ground  as  it  is 
drawn  forward.  Fourth,  the  machine  may  be  guided 
by  attaching  a  plow  line  or  wires  to  the  spreader  where 
the  trace  chains  are  attached.  These  should  run  back 
to  a  short  stick  which  gives  a  firm  and  easy  hand  hold. 
One  end  of  the  rope  or  wire  may  then  be  carried  down 
to  each  chain  so  that  they  may  be  lifted  independently 
or  the  entire  machine  lifted  from  the  ground  to  jump 
or  dodge  stumps  and  to  guide  the  machine  so  that  it 
may  be  used  close  to  the  plants. 


This  dragging  chain  is  to  be  hauled  up  and  down 
along  the  rows  breaking  up  the  soil  and  dragging 
the  insects  up  to  the  sunlight.  A  light  dragging  or 
scratching  cultivator  of  this  sort  would  be  useful  in 
many  crops.  For  example  in  open  loose  soil  it 
would  be  a  good  device  for  scratching 
in  the  seeds  of  a  cover  crop  among 
corn. 
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Home  Site  and  Barn  of  Massachusetts  Farmer.  Fig.  340.  (See  First  Page). 

ing  counties  which  I  believe  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  tile  draining  the  land.  The  suggestions 
here  made  are  based  upon  a  wide  observation  in 
raising  Alfalfa  as  well  as  upon  10  years  of  success¬ 
ful  Alfalfa  growing  upon  my  own  farm. 

L.  I.  School  of  Agriculture.  john  miciiels. 


Spring  planting  it  is  necessary  to  seed  at  the  rate 
ot  about  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  barley  or  oats 
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Bermuda  Grass  and  Soy  Beans. 

iN  page  842  it  is  said  that  Bermu¬ 
da  grass  “is  not  suited  to  our 
Eastern  conditions.”  Applying  this  to 
the  Northeast,  it  is  exactly  correct, 
but  to  apply  it  to  the  East  generally, 
as  distinguished  from  the  drier  South¬ 
west,  would  be  all  wrong.  Bermuda 
is  the  greatest  of  all  pasture  grasses 
for  the  whole  cotton  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  for  a  more  or  less 
extensive  area  just  north  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  belt.  It  is  a  hot  weather  grass, 
but  not  a  dry  weather  grass;  and 
while  it  would  be  of  little  or  no 
value — probably  only  a  pest  if  it  survived — in  the 
latitude  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  of  great  value  as  far 
north  as  Central  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.  It  has 
well  been  called  the  Blue  grass  of  the  South,  and 
Bermuda  pastures  in  the  cotton  country  can  be 
made  to  yield  as  much,  or  more,  meat  or  milk  per 
acre  per  year  as  the  best  Blue  grass  pastures  of 
the  Middle  West.  It  is  propagated  here  by  setting  out 
the  roots  or  small  bunches  of  grass,  just  as  the 
Oklahoma  bulletin  explains.  I  have  four  or  five 
acres  myself  set  out  this  way  last  Spring  in  land 
planted  to  Soy  beans.  The  field  is  a  rough,  rocky 

hillside,  unfit  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  I  regard  my 
troubles  with  it  as  near¬ 
ly  over.  After  this  year 
it  will  be  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  keeping  down 
the  bushes  and  briers 
and  giving  the  grass  a 
chance.  . 

The  other  statement 
which  conflicts  with  my 
experience  and  that  of 
many  others  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is 
that  of  Chas.  B.  Wing 
on  page  843,  that  wheat 
•  does  better  after  Soy 
beans  than  after  any 
other  crop  he  has  tried. 
The  general  opinion  in 
the  South,  where  both 
crops  a  re  extensively 
grown,  is  that  Fall- 
sown  grains  do  much 
better  after  cow  peas  than  after  Soy  beans.  This 
opinion  I  think  correct.  In  preparing  a  field  in 
which  both  crops  have  been  grown  one  can  nearly 
always  see  that  the  cow  peas  have  left  the  land 
mellower  and  easier  to  work.  This  is  true  whether 
the  crops  are  cut  for  hay  or  left  to  ripen  seed,  and 
the  difference  is  usually  noticeable  at  harvest  time 
as  well  as  at  seeding  time.  The  Soy  beans  seems  to 
pump  the  land  exceedingly  dry,  and  the  cow  pea 
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is  preferred  as  a  soil  improver  because  of 
the  better  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the 
soil.  As  a  hay  plant,  the  Soy  bean  is 
probably  superior — although  a  mixture  of 
the  two  crops  is  preferred  by  some  good 
farmers  to  either  alone — and  as  a  grain 
crop  the  bean  has  the  cow  pea  completely 
beaten.  To  grow  with  corn,  however,  or 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  other  crops,  the 
cow  pea  still  retains  its  supremacy. 

Tennessee.  E.  E.  miller. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

For  a  week  or  more  we  have  had  cool 
rains  and  cloudy  weather,  very  unlike 
the  first  week  in  June.  But  there  is 
always  a  compensation  for  these  vagaries 
of  the  weather.  Our  outdoor  lettuce, 
which  usually  is  bolting  to  seed  by  this 
time,  has  made  the  most  magnificent 
heads  I  have  ever  seen  here  so  late  in 
the  season,  and  our  garden  peas  have 
been  better  than  they  have  been  for 
years. 

The  Irish  potatoes  too  have  been  fav¬ 
ored  by  the  wetting  and  have  grown 
enormous  tops,  and  I  hope  roots  and  tu¬ 
bers.  They  are  nearly  ready  for  use 
(June  9).  From  the  Virginia  counties 
of  Accomac  and  Northampton  comes  the 
report  that  the  early  Irish  potato  crop 
is  in  20  per  cent,  larger  area  than  last 
year,  or  about  90,000  acres,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  a  banner  crop.  They  are  now 
beginning  to  move  North,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  growers  will  get  re¬ 
munerative  prices.  Here  the  area  is  not 
more  than  half  as  large  as  usual.  There 
are  some  poor  stands  owing  to  the  early 
dry  weather,  but  the  crop  in  general 
looks  very  fine. 

The  little  Golden  Bantam  corn  is  tas- 
selling  and  silking.  It  does  not  amount 
to  much  here,  in  fact  none  of  the  extra 
early  sweet  corns  do,  but  we  always  try 
a  little  to  get  some  early  roasting  ears, 
and  the  Golden  Bantam  is  the  best  of 
all. 

While  the  early  shipments  of  straw¬ 
berries  brought  small  prices,  since  the 
North  Carolina  crops  ceased  the  price 
has  gone  up  amazingly,  and  our  growers 
have  been  and  still  are  getting  extra  fine 
prices.  Four  dollars  and  over  for  32- 
quart  crates  sold  right  at  the  station  for 
cash,  is  making  bloated  plutocrats  of  our 
strawberry  growers.  A  year  ago  a  vol¬ 
unteer  seedling  strawberry  appeared  in 
my  garden  in  a  flower  bed.  I  took  care 
of  it  and  the  runners,  and  now  have 
quite  a  little  patch.  It  has  made  rather 
large  conical  berries,  but  up  to  this  date, 
when  all  the  usual  late  berries  are  ripe, 
it  has  not  ripened  a  berry  and  promises 
to  be  the  latest  of  all.  I  am  watching 
it  with  some  interest.  If  we  can  get  a 
good  berry  later  than  Gandy  or  Chesa¬ 
peake  it  may  be  a  valuable  thing. 

Trucker,  Jr.,  (page  800)  says  that  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tops  of  nut-grass  is  useless. 
Certainly  if  cut  off  today  it  will  be  up 
again  tomorow,  but  then  cut  it  again 
and  in  fact  keep  it  cut  off  and  it  wiil 
ceCainly  die  out.  When  I  bought  the 
land  comprising  my  present  garden  it 
was  a  complete  mat  cf  nut-grass  (Cy- 
perus  rotundus).  I  simply  determined 
that  it  nor  any  other  weed  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  and  I  cut  them  all  out 
daily,  and  now  nut-grass  is  about  the 
scarcest  weed  in  the  garden.  It  is  mere- 
iv  a  matter  of  persistent  chopping  out, 
for  no  plant  can  long  survive  if  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  maki  green  leaves  above  ground. 
The  abundance  of  nut-grass  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  people  let 
their  gardens  run  to  weeds  in  the  Fall, 
and  the  nut-grass  seeds,  and  there  are 
hundreds  coming  from  seed  to  every  one 
that  comes  from  the  tubers  under  ground. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  controlling  or 
preventing  the  pickle  worms  by  spraying 
early  with  lead  arsenate.  Of  course  after 
the  worm  is  inside  it  cannot  be  done,  but 
I  have  used  the  arsenate,  and  others  in 
the  South,  where  it  is  very  hard  to  raise 
canteloupes  on  account  of  these  worms, 
have  reported  that  the  lead  arsenate  is 
perfectly  effectual  if  applied  early 
enough  and  repeated.  They  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  as  soon  as  hatched. 

The  new  Atlantic  dewberry,  which 
ripens  in  late  August  and  September, 
has  very  pretty  cut  leaves  and  is  similar 
to  the  old  parsley-leaved  blackberry.  It 
is  a  fine  berry  and  prolongs  the  black¬ 
berry  season  in  an  excellent  way.  The 
Nanticoke  blackberry  is  another  late  one 
which  makes  excellent  fruit,  but  is  of 
}  o  value  as  a  shipper  because  of  the 


softness  of  the  berries.  Its  tremendous¬ 
ly  rank  growth  and  fearful  thorns  make 
it  rather  an  unpleasant  occupant  of  the 
garden.  St.  Regis  raspberry  does  not 
make  enough  early  or  late,  and  I  will  re¬ 
place  it  with  Cuthbert.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Wild  Cherry  Posts. 

Are  wild  cherry  trees  good  for  posts? 
If  not  what  are  they  good  for?  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wild  cherry  will  make  a  fair  post,  and 
that  is  all.  The  tree  has  little  if  any 
value  to  a  farmer.  The  bark  is  some¬ 
times  sold  for  medicinal  purposes  as  well 
as  the  fruit,  but  there  is  little  or  nothing 
of  profit  in  this  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  wild  cherry  trees  provide  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  the  tent  caterpillar  and  be¬ 
come  a  great  nuisance  for  this  reason. 
There  is  always  danger  from  poisoning 
stock  in  pastures  where  wild  cherry  trees 
abound.  It  is  far  better  to  cut  them  out 
and  burn  them. 


Cumulative  Poison  from  Spraying. 

I  recently  read,  in  a  magazine,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  stating  that  birds  were  often  killed 
by  eating  insects  and  worms  which  had 
been  poisoned  by  arsenical  sprays.  Is 
this  true?  Will  the  continued  use  of 
this  poison  finally  fill  the  soil  with  ar¬ 
senic  to  such  an  extent  as  to  poison  the 
crops  grown  thereon  ?  c.  K. 

Ilalcott  Center,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  cases,  of  course,  where 
poultry  and  other  birds  were  injured  by 
eating  the  poisoned  bait  left  on  top  of 
the  ground  for  killing  cutworms.  This 
bait  is  generally  left  in  bunches,  and 
there  is  enough  of  it  to  kill  a  bird  if  it 
should  be  eaten.  In  ordinary  spraying, 
however,  there  is  practically  no  danger 
of  killing  birds.  In  order  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  article  referred  to,  we  asked 
our  readers  to  tell  us  of  any  cases  where 
they  knew  such  things  had  followed. 
Thousands  of  our  people  spray  their  or¬ 
chards  and  crops  thoroughly,  and  they 
are  good  observers.  We  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  an  authentic  report  from  anyone 
who  could  prove  that  the  birds  were 
killed  by  this  spraying,  while  hundreds 
of  large  orchardists  who  spray  constant¬ 
ly  and  steadily  declare  that  they  have 
never  found  poisoned  birds  in  their  or¬ 
chards.  With  this  evidence  we  conclude 
that  the  person  who  wrote  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  humid  climate,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  from  the  accumulation  of 
arsenic  in  the  soil  from  spraying.  In 
some  parts  of  Colorado,  where  irrigation 
is  practiced,  and  where  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  rainfall,  it  has  been  claimed  that  ar¬ 
senic  did  accumulate  in  the  soil  under 
the  trees.  There  was  no  rain  in  that 
country  to  wash  the  poison  out  of  the 
soil,  and  there  was  a  vex*y  excessive 
spraying,  in  some  cases  six  or  seven  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  poison.  Under  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions,  however,  in  our  Eastern 
country,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from 
this  source. 


Crops  and  Farm  News. 

July  1.  The  ground  is  beginning  to  get 
dry  again  and  pastures  and  other  crops 
are  beginning  to  suffer  for  rain.  Early 
white  potato  growers  have  just  com¬ 
menced  to  harvest  their  potatoes.  The 
acreage  planted  all  over  the  peninsula  is 
said  to  be  at  least  one-third  greater  than 
it  was  last  year.  From  present  prospects 
there  will  be  a  large  output.  The  Irish 
Cobbler  appears  to  be  the  favorite  va¬ 
riety.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Benedict  has  made 
considerable  maple  syrup  this  year  from 
maple  trees,  which  have  been  growing  in 
her  front  yard  for  years.  Farmers  have 
just  finished  harvesting  their  wheat  crop. 
While  the  crop  of  straw  is  not  as  heavy 
as  it  was  last  season,  nor  is  it  thought  to 
be  filled  quite  so  well  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  a  fair  yield  of  grain.  Thrashing 
wall  begin  in  a  few  days.  Ilay  is  being 
harvested  at  this  time.  The  crop  is  the 
lightest  for  many  years.  Early  Trans¬ 
parent  apples  are  going  to  market  now 
and  Early  Ripe  will  be  ready  next  week. 
Blackberries  are  also  being  marketed  in 
large  quantities.  c.  H. 

Dover,  Del. 

July  5.  There  is  very  little  stuff  grown 
here  more  than  needed  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  except  poultry  and  eggs ;  it  is 
more  of  a  Summer  boarder  place.  What 
poultry  is  produced  is  usually  sold  to  the 
boarding  houses,  butchers,  hotels  and  cot¬ 
tages,  eggs  mostly  sold  to  grocers  in  the 
city  at  market  quotations  to  five  cents 
above,  some  sold  to  private  customers  in 
the  cities  in  small  crates  from  six  to  12 
dozen.  Shipped  by  express  at  about  five 
cents  above  market,  customer  pays  ex- 
pressage.  The  following  prices  are  a  fair 
average  of  what  the  producer  gets  at  pri¬ 
vate  sale.  Milk,  7  to  8c.  per  quart,  local¬ 


ly,  none  shipped  ;  eggs,  25  to  30 ;  butter, 
farmers  30c.,  creamery  to  buy,  30  to  35c. 
Scrub  cattle,  $30  to  $75  for  cows,  de¬ 
pending  on  size,  grade,  etc.  Very  little 
more  fruit  or  vegetables  grown  than  need¬ 
ed  for  local  consumption ;  prices  vary 
with  quality  and  demand.  Hay,  grain 
and  feed  of  all  kinds  high,  farmers  old 
hay  all  gone,  will  commence  to  cut  new 
this  week,  from  poor  to  fair  crop,  not  up 
to  average  and  late.  At  local  feed  store: 
Hay,  $1.35  per  100  lbs. ;  wheat,  $2.70 
per  cwt. ;  corn,  $1.75  per  cwt. ;  oats,  $1.75 
to  80c. ;  meal,  $1.80  per  cwt. ;  bran,  $1.65 
per  cwt. ;  barley,  $2 ;  middlings,  $1.60 ; 
red  dog,  $1.75;  gluten,  $1.85;  ship  stuff, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.20  bu.,  for  seed. 
Fowls,  16c.  alive  and  IS  to  22  dressed, 
butcher  pays  20c.  dressed ;  bi’oilers  etc., 
two  to  3 lbs.  each.  30c.  per  lb. ;  four 
weeks’  old  pigs,  $3  to  $4  each,  100  to  150 
lbs.  each;  9c.  to  lie.  dressed.  Veal,  10c.  to 
12c.,  hog  dressed,  very  few  sheep.  Cher¬ 
ries,  10c.  per  quart.  Strawberries,  121/4c. 
per  quart.,  about  gone ;  raspberries  and 
blackberries  to  follow  at  about  the  same 
price.  Crops  a  little  late,  but  all  looking 
fine ;  lots  of  rain.  M.  H.  P. 

Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

Milch  cows  from  $50  to  $100.  Veal 
calves,  13c.  per  lb.,  hog-dressed  pigs,  $6  a 
pair.  Butter,  25;  eggs,  IS;  potatoes,  50c. 
Corn  on  ear,  50c.  per  bu. ;  oats,  70 ;  rye, 
$1 ;  wheat,  $1.25.  Hay  all  sold;  rye 
straw,  $10  per  ton  baled.  J.  w. 

Eovejoy,  Pa. 

July  1.  Potatoes,  35  cents  per  bu. ; 
eggs,  20;  veal  calves,  seven  and  eight 
cents  per  pound  :  cows  from  $50  to  $80 
per  head;  milk  from  $1.30  to  $1.60  per 
hundred.  E.  B.  K. 

South  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

June  28.  Fresh  cows  will  bring  from 
$50  to  $100  at  sales ;  hoi’ses  are  high, 
from  $175  to  $250.  Farm  produce  has 
yet  to  come,  owing  to  a  late  season,  with 
the  exception  of  berries,  which  sold  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  quart.  F.  c.  w. 

Perkasie,  Pa. 

July  3.  Potatoes  in  a  small  way,  Cob¬ 
blers,  $1.50;  hay,  No.  1.  per  ton,  $22; 
corn  on  cob,  70  lbs..  $1  ;  wheat  and  rye 
about  same  price,  $1.20;  straw  rye,  per 
ton,  $14  ;  wheat  straw,  $10.  Apples  will 
be  a  poor  crop,  also  early  potatoes.  We 
planted  between  1,100  and  1,200  pounds 
this  Spring.  The  Giants  are  very  prom¬ 
ising.  K.  w.  H. 

Wickatunk,  N.  J. 

July  7.  There  are  no  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  raised  in  this  locality  for  the  mar¬ 
kets,  simply  XX  farming  community  in  a 
small  way.  Our  village  miller  told  me 
that  he  is  paying  55c.  per  bu.  for  oats, 
$1.20  for  wheat,  80c.  for  rye,  $1.20  per 
hundred  lbs.  for  corn  on  the  ear,  $20  per 
ton  for  old  hay.  At  the  creamery  they 
paid  last  month  2%c.  per  quart  for  milk. 
They  thought  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
3c.  per  quart  this  month.  c.  B.  H. 

German  Valley,  N.  J. 

July  3.  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  seems 
to  be  having  a  succession  of  storms  and 
floods  of  greater  intensity  than  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  past.  July  2  many  crops  were 
again  washed  away ;  corn  and  tobacco  lit¬ 
erally  cut  to  shreds  by  hail,  and  in  many 
pkices  wheat  beaten  so  flat  to  the  ground 
that  farmers  think  it  will  be  difficult  to 
cut  it  even  with  a  mowing  machine.  In 
the  past  our  county  has  been  particularly 
free  from  hail,  only  occasionally  small 
strips  being  visited.  We  have  had  two 
serious  and  widespread  hailstorms  al¬ 
ready  this  season,  and  almost  cloudburst¬ 
like  storms  of  water,  and  trees  that  have 
stood  for  possibly  a  hundred  years  are 
being  leveled  to  the  ground.  E.  w.  J. 

Ronks,  Pa. 

June  has  not  been  a  very  warm  month, 
and  somewhat  dry ;  the  recent  rains  have 
come  too  bite  to  make  a  heavy  crop  of 
hxiy.  Alfalfa  has  been  secured,  and  was 
a  good  crop ;  the  recent  rain  is  fine  for 
the  second  growth.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
making  a  good  growth.  Corn  as  a  rule  is 
poor.  Beans  have  come  up  very  poorly, 
and  are  an  uneven  stand.  Quite  a  little 
cafobage  is  being  set.  Strawberries  were 
a  light  crop  and  sold  at  a  high  figure. 
Sweet  cherries  are  a  good  crop,  and  of 
good  quality.  We  were  visited  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  the  last  week  in  June  with  a  hail¬ 
storm,  which  did  quite  a  large  amount  of 
damage ;  in  Hopewell,  in  one  orchard  it 
hurt  the  apples  very  much.  On  Canan¬ 
daigua  Lake  it  did  serious  damage  to  the 
grapes.  Wheat  is  a  drug  on  the  market 
and  one  mill  has  stopped  buying.  Butter 
is  very  plentiful,  and  grocers  say  they 
ship  it  away  for  grease.  Eggs,  20. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  E.  T.  B. 

Farmers  are  doing  all  kinds  of  figuring 
nowadays.  One  man  in  Oklahoxxia  wa¬ 
tered  his  horses  from  a  spring  200  yards 
from  his  barn.  A  county  agent  came 
along  that  way,  and  he  and  the  farmer 
did  some  figuring.  They  found  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  he  had  lived  on  that  farm 
he  had  spent  91  days  of  10  hours  each  in 
leading  his  horses  to  water.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  argument  that  farmer  was  induced  to 
dig  a  well  near  his  baim,  and  struck  a 
bountiful  supply  of  water  at  eight  feet. 
Ninety-one  working  days  taken  from  the 
plowing  and  harrowing  mean  a  whole  lot. 

Lewiston  has  become  Idaho’s  greatest 
seaport,  with  the  opening  of  the  Dallas- 
Celilo  canal,  which  makes  possible  all 
water  transportation  from  the  upper  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  to  Astoria,  Oregon,  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  stern  wheel  steamers.  The 
improvement  cost  about  $5,000,000  and 
will  be  a  valuable  outlet  for  agricultural 
and  other  products  of  the  State. 
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A!  FAI  FA  clovers,  vetch,  peas,  beans 

ALT  / i.  and  other  Crops — Get  a  BIG  YIELD— Inoculate  with 

NITRO-GERM  SVr0! 

Cheapest  In  the  world,  guaranteed  perfect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  Standard  Nitrogerm  Company 

Glen  Ridge.  N.  J.,  Dept.  1 1 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  Catalog 


Best  quality*  AH  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  *  BRO.,  Dept.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


APPI  F  RADDFI  C— Best  standard.  Hand  made. 

TLC  DHtlltCLO  Any  number.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  BOBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  - 

Guaranteed  Genuine 

/ - 1  •  Everlasting  AIT  If 

Grimm  Aiialia 


Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,” 
and  sample  free.  I  recommend  July  or  fluoust  plantino 
for  this  hardy  Alfalfa. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Affaffadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Strawberry  Plants 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 
Wiil  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalogue  free. 

11 A  Kit  Y  L,  SQUIRES,  Kemseuburg,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets,  $m!u‘ 'p'l 

1,000,  $H. 50  per  10,000;  TOMATO.  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.60 
per  1.000;  OAUMKI.OWKR,  I'KITKRS,  ECO  PLANTS,  $2.60 
per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  ('.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  l’a. 


FODCAI  Iff— CAULIFLOWER  AND 
r  SALE  CELERY  PLANTS,  40e. 

100;  300,  $1.  Postpaid.  $2per  1,000.  Cabbage,  $1  per 
1.000.  List  Free.  YV.  S.  Ford  &  Son,  Hartly,  Del. 

cw  F  FT  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
^  *  treated  for  full,  quick  germination. 

y\i  nr'  r>  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

V  ILK  E.  ISARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


sale  Celery  Plants  and  Late  Cabbage  Plants 

Danish  Ball  Head, Late  Flat  Dutch,  at  $1  per  1,000,  or8G  eta. 
per  1,000  in  lots  of  6,000:  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Dol. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  fHt'  “f?"" 

11.25  thousand,  express  prepaid;  55c.  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Leading  varieties.  CELERY  and  CAULIFLOWER 
plants.  Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Rcmsenbuni,  n.  t. 


White  Plume  and  Winter  Queen^jff^ingoeieS 

Plants,  $1.50:  40e.  per  100.  Parcel  Post.  Ready  July  1. 

SLAYMAKEK  &  SON,  -  Wyoming,  Del. 


T1RAIN  PIPE 

Light  Weight,  Low  Hauling  and  Installation  Costs. 
Sold  in  earload  lots,  interesting  Prices. 

The  Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 
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Don't  tru  to  Relieve 

Your  DEAFNESS! 


* 


Or  spend  a  cent  with  anyone 
until  you’ve  read  our  book  on 
the  famous  “ACOUSTICON”-the 
world’s  greatest  instrument  for  the 
deaf.  Over  150,000  in  use.  Transmits 
^  sounds,  loud  or  soft,  without  a  single  blur. 
Recommended  and  used  by  world’s  most  eminent 
! ear  specialists.  You  can  try  it  ten  days  free.  Prove 
to  your  own  satisfaction  that  the  “ACOUSTICON  " 
is  positively  the  only  successful  instrument  for  the  deaf. 
Write  today. 

lO  Days 9  Free  Use — No  Deposit 


Send  no  money.  Make  no  promise.  Simply  use  it  ten  days  free. 
It  can  be  returned  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you 
can  make  settlemeyxt  on  easy  terms.  Try  it  at  our  expense,  then 
decide.  Write  for  book  and  special  free  trial  offer  today--Now. 


GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY 

<  Also  Manujacturers  of  the  Famous  Dictograph) 

Room  1333  Candler  Bldg.,  220  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
Dept.  0.  469  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Standard  Lightning  Rod 
of  America 

Approved  bv  all  authorities 
Write  now  for  our  booklet— "Law* 
■f  Ligbtmiig.”  Illustrated  in 
colors  and  explains  absolute 
protection  fully.  Mailed  free. 

Agents  write  for  details 
National-Standard  Co. 

12  Cable  St.  Niles.  Mich. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose.  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases.  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers.  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


Green  Manures  for  Truck  Crops. 

I  have  a  field  of  oats  that  I  want  to 
turn  under.  At  what  stage  should  it  be 
done?  The  oats  are  in  full  head  now,  and 
are  a  very  rank  growth.  I  would  like  to 
sow  the  patch  in  cow  peas  as  soon  as  the 
oat  crop  is  turned  under.  I  also  want  to 
lime  the  ground.  When  should  it  be 
done,  before  the  cow  peas  are  sown  or 
after  the  peas  are  turned  under  this  Fall? 
I  wish  to  use  this  piece  of  ground  for  a 
truck  patch,  and  want  to  turn  under  two 
crops  this  season.  How  much  lime  should 
I  sow?  w.  p.  M. 

Corydon,  Ind. 

From  our  own  experience  we  should 
plow  those  oats  under  at  once,  as  they 
are  now  about  at  their  best  for  green 
manuring.  Plow  them  under  and  pack 
down  the  soil  with  a  heavy  drag  or  roller. 
Then  fine  the  top  of  the  soil  thoroughly 
and  sow  the  cow  peas  either  in  drills  or 
broadcast,  as  you  prefer.  Let  these  cow 
peas  grow  until  the  Fall,  probably  about 
the  middle  of  September,  then  plow  this 
crop  under  and  use  at  least  one  ton  per 
acre  of  air-slaked  lime,  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  soil  after  plowing.  We  should 
prefer  to  use  the  lime  after  the  cow  peas 
are  plowed  under,  rather  than  after  plow¬ 
ing  the  oats.  The  cow  pea  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  lime  as  some  other  crops.  In 
fact  it  is  one  of  the  crops  recommended  by 
some  authorities  for  use  on  an  acid  soil. 
In  our  own  case  after  plowing  under  the 
cow  peas  in  September  we  should  sow  rye 
to  cover  the  ground  during  the  Fall,  and 
provide  a  green  crop  for  plowing  under  in 
Spring  Some  truck  growers  do  not  like 
to  use  a  cover  crop  for  direct  Spring 
plowing,  but  they  usually  let  it  stand  too 
long.  The  rye  would  save  a  considerable 
loss  of  nitrates  during  the  Fall,  and  if 
plowed  under  early  will  not  interfere  with 
the  truck  crops. 


Alfalfa  as  an  Orchard  Crop. 

A  circular  from  the  Arizona  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  discusses  Alfalfa  as  a  cover 
crop  for  an  orchard.  Out  in  that  coun¬ 
try  irrigation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
grow  fruit  properly.  The  soil  is  usually 
light  and  open,  and  greatly  in  need  of 
organic  matter.  Alfalfa  grows  well  when 
properly  irrigated.  Experiments  were 
made  to  see  if  this  crop  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  one  for  growing  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  out 
in  that  country  at  least  Alfalfa  is  not  a 
crop  for  an  orchard.  It  may  answer  on 
strong  land  when  the  trees  come  into 
bearing,  but  for  the  younger  orchards  >t 
is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  draws  too 
heavily  upon  the  soil,  both  in  water  and 
in  plant  food.  The  question  was  worked 
out  quite  thoroughly  and  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  question  about  this  matter. 

Winter  vetch,  Canada  peas,  and  Sweet 
clover  seem  to  be  very  much  better  as 
orchard  crops  out  in  that  country  than 
Alfalfa  could  ever  be.  At  this  end  of 
the  country  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
cases  where  Alfalfa  was  tried  in  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard.  There  have  been  failures 
and  moderate  successes.  The  failures 
were  generally  found  on  light  soil,  rather 
shallow  and  with  the  water  level  rather 
low.  On  these  soils  the  Alfalfa  seemed  to 
rob  the  young  trees  of  moisture  and  the 
trees  were  certainly  not  strong  and 
thrifty.  On  heavier  soil,  especially 
strong  limestone,  after  the  apple  trees 
have  begun  to  bear  the  Alfalfa  is  much 
more  of  a  success.  We  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  orchards  where  the  first  large  crop 
of  Alfalfa  was  cut  and  taken  out  as 
hay,  while  the  succeeding  crops  were 
left  on  the  land  after  being  cut.  This 
served  both  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  and  on  strong  good  land 
after  the  trees  started  bearing  this  ar¬ 
rangement  worked  well.  It  is  generally 
a  mistake,  however,  to  attempt  to  grow 
Alfalfa  in  a  young  orchard  befoi’e  the 
tree  has  grown  large  enough  to  bear  at 
least  a  fair  crop. 


Clover  and  Timothy  After  Hay. 

I  have  oats  planted  on  two  fields  that 
I  would  like  to  put  in  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  this  Summer.  Will  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  get  the  right  kind  of  start  before 
‘u‘d  make  a  good  crop  of  hay  in 
l.nO,  if  I  planted  after  I  cut  my  oats? 

Montmorency  Co.,  Pa.  s. 

We  would  not  advise  you  to  sow  clover 
and  Timothy  in  the  Summer.  The  natural 
time  for  seeding  Timothy  is  in  the  early 


Fall.  While  Fall-seeded  clover  will  make 
a  fair  start,  we  would  prefer  to  use  it  in 
Spring.  You  cannot  hope  to  get  a  full 
crop  of  grass  the  first  year  after  seeding, 
no  matter  how  carefully  you  put  it  in. 
The  first  crop  next  year  will  be  fine, 
thick  and  short.  It  makes  a  fine  quality 
of  hay,  but  will  not  give  its  best  yield 
until  the  next  season.  If  you  want  to 
follow  the  plan  you  suggest,  cut  the  oats 
at  the  usual  time,  then  plow  the  stub¬ 
ble  and  harrow  it  frequently  through 
July  and  August.  If  possible,  give  it  at 
least  10  thorough  workings  with  the  har¬ 
row  before  September.  Tear  the  ground 
up  until  it  is  as  fine  as  an  ash  heap,  or 

as  close  to  that  as  you  can  get  with  a 

reasonable  amount  of  labor.  Broadcast 
one  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  and  thorough¬ 
ly  work  it  in,  and  then  sow  your  grass 
seed  in  the  early  part  of  September,  :f 
possible  just  before  a  gentle  rain.  Use 
at  least  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
unless  the  oat  stubble  is  particularly 

rich  soil,  or  has  received  a  good  coat  of 
stable  manure.  Personally  we  would  not 
put  the  clover  with  the  Timothy  in  Sep¬ 
tember  but  would  seed  on  top  of  the 

ground  in  early  April,  but  do  not  in  any 
event  expect  a  heavy  yield  of  Timothy 
next  year  from  any  seeding  you  make 
this  Fall. 


Beginning  on  Time. 

Often  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  growing  a  crop  of  corn 
depends  on  promptness  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  concerned.  This  year  in  Central 
Ohio,  with  the  weather  favorable,  we 
began  the  cultivation  almost  as  soon  as 
the  planting  was  completed,  harrowing 
well  before  the  corn  was  through  the 
ground,  leaving  the  soil  fine  and  mellow 
and  free  from  weeds.  A  week  after  the 
corn  was  up  the  weeder  was  used  on  this 
mellow  soil  with  good  effect.  Had  the 
ground  become  hard  the  harrow  would 
have  been  used.  The  weather  contin¬ 
uing  favorable  two  workings  were  given 
with  the  two-horse  cultivator  in  quick 
succession,  before  the  corn  was  six  inches 
high,  leaving  it  in  fine  condition  and  free 
from  weeds.  Now  it  is  raining  nearly 
every  day,  with  hot  weather,  the  corn 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  if  such  weather 
were  to  continue  and  all  further  culti¬ 
vation  be  impossible  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
would  result,  while  if  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  should  return  and  the  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  be  given  a  large  crop  is  assured. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  fields  very 
little  if  any  cultivation  was  given  before 
the  rain  began,  the  owner  hoping  to 
make  up  by  frequent  cultivation  later  on 
for  some  early  neglect.  This  can  in  part 
be  done  if  conditions  remain  favorable, 
but  the  rainy  weather  came  on,  and 
weeds  and  corn  are  growing  together 
rapidly,  and  the  soil  unfit  for  working. 
The  opportunity  for  a  full  crop  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  has  passed 
by,  while  if  weather  continues  bad,  al¬ 
most  certain  failure  follows.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  delay,  hoping  that  a  favor¬ 
able  season  later  on  will  enable  us  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Almost  anyone 
can  grow  an  average  crop  of  corn  under 
favorable  conditions.  Only  an  expert 
corn  grower  can  succeed  in  a  very  un¬ 
favorable  season.  In  growing  corn,  as 
in  some  other  things  in  this  world,  eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success. 

Ohio.  IIORATIO  MARKLEY. 


Killing  Weeds  and  Asparagus  Beetle. 

After  asparagus  season  is  over  and 
weeds  start  to  grow  would  it  be  practical 
and  economical  to  destroy  the  weeds  with 
iron  sulphate?  Would  it  injure  or  affect 
the  asparagus  plant  in  any  way?  Also 
what  spray,  when  used,  will  help  con¬ 
trol  the  asparagus  beetle?  R.  B.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  iron 
sulphate  on  asparagus,  as  a  weed  killer, 
and  cannot  advise  as  to  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  asparagus,  but  it  would 
seem  that  an  application  of  this  chemical 
heavy  enough  to  kill  weeds,  would  have  a 
bad,  if  not  a  fatal,  effect  upon  the  aspara¬ 
gus.  I  would  much  prefer  the  use  of 
common  salt,  applied  at  the  rate  of  about 
l1/*  tons  to  the  acre.  It  will  kill  out  all 
weeds,  if  properly  spread,  and  if  far 
enough  inland  to  be  outside  the  range  of 
salt  air,  will  be  more  or  less  benefit  to 


the  growing  plants.  It  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  that  salt  should  be  applied  in  the 
early  Spring  only,  but  I  have  used  it 
in  very  heavy  applications  at  all  stages 
of  growth  of  the  plants  without  the  least 
injury  to  them. 

For  the  common  asparagus  beetle, 
spray  with  arsenate  of  lead.  This  is 
much  better  than  Paris  green,  as  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  plants,  and  if  two  or  three 
thorough  sprayings  are  given  during  the 
growing  season,  and  again  after  the 
plants  have  reached  full  growth,  there 
will  be  but  little  damage  done  by  the  bee¬ 
tles.  A  flock  of  chickens  or  a  few  guinea 
fowls  turned  into  the  asparagus  patch  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  holding  the 
beetles  in  check,  besides  being  the  least 
expensive.  Guinea  fowls  are  very  fond 
of  the  larvae  of  the  beetle,  and  a  dozen 
or  two  of  them  will  keep  a  five  or  10- 
acre  field  almost  entirely  free  from  these 
insects.  They  do  not  scratch  as  do  chi'”: 
ens  and  are  therefore  preferred  over  the 
chickens  on  this  account  also.  r. 


Shape  of  Compost  Heap. 

In  making  a  compost  heap  should  it  be 
finished  off  so  it  will  hold  water,  or  shed 
it,  that  is  rounded  off  on  top?  Compost 
is  made  of  half  fresh  horse  manure  and 
half  soil.  I  inquired  of  several  garden¬ 
ers,  but  they  do  not  agree.  Some  say 
make  it  to  hold  water  or  it  will  be  use¬ 
less,  others  say  the  opposite.  j.  a.  m. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

In  general  we  prefer  a  hollow  top  for 
the  compost  heap.  This  will  hold  water 
and  if  the  heap  has  been  well  made  and 
stamped  down  hard  this  water  will  slowly 
work  through  and  keep  the  heap  moist. 
In  a  very  rainy  season,  or  when  the  heap 
is  too  open  and  loose,  this  water  might 
leach  through  the  heap  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10,  if 
the  heap  is  stamped  firmly  when  made 
the  top  is  better  left  hollow. 

Crimson  Clover  on  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Our  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  is  an 
excellent  place  to  grow  Crimson  clover. 
I  have  grown  it  in  several  different  places 
in  orchard  work.  Mr.  Webb  has  grown 
it.  Mr.  Fischer  has  grown  it.  So  have 
many  others.  For  quite  a  number  of  years 
I  have  preached  the  Crimson  clover  gos¬ 
pel  on  the  island.  It  grows  readily  and 
it  is  worth  while.  It  is  sown  generally 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn.  If  there 
is  moisture  enough  to  germinate  seed,  it 
will  generally  make  a  growth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  depending  on  rainfall.  The 
comparatively  mild  Winter  keeps  it  in 
excellent  shape  for  an  early  start  in  the 
Spring.  The  growth  can  be  allowed  to 
go  on  until  in  blossom,  or  if  the  ground 
is  absolutely  needed,  plowed  under  earl¬ 
ier.  I  have  planted  buckwheat  in  Au¬ 
gust  with  a  very  stout  growth  at  the  end 
of  September.  This  being  in  an  orchard, 
it  could  not  be  plowed  under.  The  frost 
did  not  come  until  middle  of  October. 
The  buckwheat  left  an  excellent  mulch  of 
vegetable  matter,  to  be  worked  under  in 
the  Spring.  l.  ii.  b. 
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My  Big  1 

New  5 %  Profit  Plan  has 
enabled  me  to  split 
prices  lower  than  ever. 

Let  mo  show  you  my 
new  offer  on 


Hickory  Vehicles 

ny  30  day  Free  Road  Test  offer— with  2 
years’  Guarantee.  Send  a  postal  for  the  new 

Big  Free  Boo 

with  142  pages  and  ' 

200  illustrations.  I’ll 
send  big  Harness 
free  also. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Car¬ 
riage  Mfg.  Co, 

Jlalioo  227 
Columbus, 

Ohio 
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J  J  KILLS  Prairie 
Dogs,  Woodchucks, 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
depreciations  by  using 
Also  mfrs. 

_  _  ,  of  Solution 

Lime  and  Sulphur  for  spraying  purposes, 
TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  lan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 
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WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Don't  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS. 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Carries 
to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  danger. 
No  twine.  Ereo  Trial.  We  also  make  stump  Pullers 
and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Eree.  Agents  Wanted. 

H.D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 
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OTASH 

for  WHEAT 


Many  farmers  are  anxiously  inquiring  whether 
they  can  secure  any  Potash  in  their  wheat  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  Fall.  From  the  best  information 
obtainable,  it  appears  that  while  Potash  exports 
from  Germany  were  entirely  stopped  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  there  is  still  some  Potash  in  the  country 
that  will  be  used  in  the  wheat  fertilizers.  The 
amount  is  very  much  less  than  usual.  Plence 
those  who  wish  to  secure  fertilizers  containing 
it,  must  be  alert  and  place  their  orders  early. 

T  hose  manufacturers  who  have  it  in  stock  will 
doubtless  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible  and  the 
percentage  in  wheat  fertilizers  must  be  lower 
than  in  former  years.  The  price  per  unit  will 
doubtless  be  higher,  but  not  so  high  as  to  make 
it  unprofitable,  especially  where  clover  or  hay 
is  to  follow  the  wheat. 

Inability  to  secure  the  usual  wheat  fertilizers 
containing  from  2  to  6  per  cent  of  Potash 
should  not  lead  farmers  to  decide  not  to  use 
any  fertilizer. 

The  reduction  in  the  sales  of  cotton  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  left  more  Potash  available  for  wheat  fertilizer 
than  we  could  have  hoped  for  a  few  months  ago  and 
minor  sources  of  supply  have  been  fully  utilized. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Potash. 
It  is  very  scarce  just  now,  but 

POTASH  PAYS. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  New  York 

Chicago  ^  San  Francisco  Atlanta 

Savannah  New  Orleans 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Announcement  was 
made  at  the  Navy  Department,  July  1, 
of  the  selection  of  nine  officers  to  form 
the  first  organized  class  in  aviation.  The 
officers  will  be  assigned  at  once  to  the 
aviation  station  at  Pensacola  for  the 
study  of  the  construction,  assembly  and 
repair  of  aeroplanes  and  later  will  learn 
to  operate  the  machines.  Practical  shop 
work  will  be  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  first  period  of  instruction.  Another 
class  will  be  selected  a  few  months  later 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Department, 
supported  by  appropriations  by  Congress, 
to  expedite  the  development  of  aviation 
in  the  United  States  navy. 

Hereafter  if  any  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Georgia  becomes  intox¬ 
icated  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
legislative  halls.  A  standing  rule  was 
adopted,  July  2,  which  provides  that  no 
member  shall  be  admitted  in  an  intoxi¬ 
cated  condition  and  the  doorkeepers  are 
charged  with  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
rule. 

Until  a  radical  change  has  been  effect¬ 
ed  in  conditions  in  Mexico,  the  Red  Cross 
will  not  attempt  to  expand  and  may  not 
continue  the  famine  relief  work  initiated 
there  following  President  Wilson’s  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  country  of  a  month  ago.  The 
Red  Cross  authorities  have  found  that 
under  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  attempted  to  relieve  suffering  in 
Mexico  the  work  cannot  be  conducted 
consistently  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Red  Cross  organization.  To 
send  food  into  Mexico  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  likened  to  pouring  water 
through  a  sieve  in  that  it  brings  no  re- 
.gtlts. 

Nineteen  'American  citizens,  most  of 
them  negroes,  are  missing  and  presum¬ 
ably  are  dead  as  the  result  of  the  tor¬ 
pedoing  of  the  British  steamship  Armen¬ 
ian,  bound  from  Newport  News,  Va.,  to 
Avonmouth,  England,  with  a  cargo  of 
horses  and  mules.  The  vessel  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  German  submarine  U-38, 
according  to  State  Department  advices. 
The  Armenian  was  under  charter  to  the 
British  Admiralty. 

A  number  of  arrests  were  made  at 
North  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  30,  in 
connection  with  charges  of  electoral 
bribery  and  corruption.  A  number  of 
other  towns  in  the  State  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated  for  scandalous  abuses  at  last 
November’s  election. 

July  3,  early  in  the  morning,  a  bomb 
was  exploded  in  the  Senate  reception 
room  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  La¬ 
ter  in  the  same  day  J.  P.  Morgan  was 
shot  twice  at  his  country  estate  on  East 
Island,  near  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  Holt,  an  instructor  in  Ger¬ 
man  at  Cornell  University,  who  said  that 
he  went  to  the  Morgan  home  to  induce  the 
banker  to  use  his  influence  to  stop  the 
exporting  of  munitions  of  war.  The  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co  is  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Allies  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Morgan’s  injuries  are  not  serious.  By 
his  own  eonfesion,  Holt  was  the  man  who 
set  the  bomb  that  wrecked  the  Senate 
Reception  Room  in  the  Capitol.  Wait¬ 
ing  in  Washington  between  the  Capitol 
.and  the  Union  Station  until  he  heard  the 
explosion  of  his  infernal  machine,  Holt 
caught  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train, 
reaching  New  York  just  in  time  to  get  a 
train  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  home  at  Glen 
Cove.  Later  investigation  connects  Holt 
with  a  former  German  instructor  at  Har¬ 
vard,  who  disappeared  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  under  suspicious  circumstances. 
July  6  Ilolt  committed  suicide  in  jail. 
The  police  discovered  a  supply  of  dyna¬ 
mite  stored  by  Holt,  which  had  been 
transported  in  a  trunk. 

The  State  Department  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation.  July  2,  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
exposition  in  commemoration  of  the 
achievements  of  the  negro  race  in  the  last 
50  years  will  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va., 
from  July  5  to  July  25  this  year.  The 
exposition  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Negro  Historical  and  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tion.  Congress  appropriated  $55,000  for 
the  exposition. 

Lieutenant  Byron  Q.  Jones,  the  young 
army  aviator  who  recently  established  a 
record  for  continuous  flight,  while  carry¬ 
ing  a  passenger,  looped  the  loop  four  con¬ 
secutive  times  at  an  altitude  of  4.000 
feet,  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  3.  He  used 
a  standard  army  biplane,  the  first  time, 
it  is  said,  a  machine  of  that  kind  has 
been  employed  in  such  a  performance. 
The  motor  of  the  aeroplane  stopped  while 
the  aviator  was  on  his  back  in  the  fourth 
loop,  but  he  succeeded  in  completing  the 
circle  and  then  volplaned  down. 

The  Liberty  Bell  started,  July  5,  on 
its  eighth  and  longest  journey  from 
Philadelphia  since  it  was  first  hung  in 
the  old  State  House  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1752.  It  goes  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  before  it 
is  returned  to  its  big  glass  case  in  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  next  November  or  De¬ 
cember  it  will  have  traveled  more  than 
ten  thousand  miles  and  will  have  been 
seen  by  millions  of  people.  Four  Phila¬ 
delphia  policemen  will  guard  the  relic 
until  it  is  again  returned  to  its  home. 

Thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  more 
than  40  were  injured  in  and  about  New 
York  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  One  of  the 
deaths  and  35  of  the  injuries  were  caused 
by  the  premature  explosion  of  fireworks 
or  the  reckless  shooting  off  of  firearms. 
Automobiles  claimed  the  largest  toll  of 


killed  and  injured.  Six  persons  died  in 
accidents  caused  by  them  and  twenty- 
three  others  were  injured.  On  July  5 
the  celebration  of  Independence  Day  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  nine  persons  in  and 
near  the  city  and  the  injuring  of  sixty- 
seven.  Eight  lost  their  lives  by  drown¬ 
ing  and  one  death  was  caused  by  a  fall 
from  a  fire  escape  while  playing  with  a 
“sparkler.” 

A  dynamite  bomb  exploded  in  the  base¬ 
ment  entrance  to  Police  Headquarters, 
New  York,  July  6,  with  such  force  as  to 
shake  the  building  and  its  occupants, 
wreck  the  corridor  leading  from  the  door 
to  the  main  basement  corridor  and  shat¬ 
ter  many  windows  there  as  well  as  in 
buildings  across  the  street. 

Six  men  were  killed  by  a  cordite  ex¬ 
plosion,  July  6,  at  the  plant  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Explosives  Company  at  Beloeil, 
Quebec.  Eight  persons  were  severely  in¬ 
jured.  Among  the  dead  are  Captain  Mur¬ 
ray  Wilson,  manager  of  the  cordite  de¬ 
partment  of  the  company,  and  Elmer  G. 
Brown,  of  the  du  Pont  Powder  Works, 
Wilmington,  Del.  After  the  explosion 
the  plant  caught  fire  and  the  flames  ham¬ 
pered  the  rescuers. 

July  7,  12  persons  were  killed  and  50 
injured  by  the  derailment  of  a  trolley 
ear  near  the  foot  of  the  Niagara  Gorge, 
Queenstown.  Ontario.  The  victims  were 
members  of  a  Toronto  Sunday  school,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  picnic  at  Niagara  Falls. 

A  tornado  swept  Cincinnati,  O.,  July 
7,  causing  heavy  property  damage,  and 
considerable  loss  of  life.  Early  esti¬ 
mates  stated  12  persons  were  dead  and 
many  missing ;  about  50  buildings  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  storm  extended  over  a  wide 
area.  In  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.,  the 
damage  was  estimated  at  $500,000 ;  seven 
dead  and  many  injured.  Part  of  a  fast 
Wabash  train  was  blown  from  the  track. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  serious 
invasion  of  locusts  is  reported  in  Central 
America.  It  is  said  that  the  banana  es¬ 
tates  of  Costa  Rica  are  suffering  heavily. 

The  International  Apple  Shippers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  ap¬ 
ple  show,  in  connection  with  its  twenty- 
first  annual  convention,  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  August  4-6. 

The  presence  of  Gypsy  moth  and 
Brown-tail  moth  in  parts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  has 
caused  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  place  the  sections  affected 
under  quarantine,  effective  on  and  after 
July  1,  1915.  Notice  of  quarantine  No. 
22,  with  regulations,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Department  covering  the  situation. 

An  ‘  inter  -  departmental  committee 
named  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  is  at 
work  on  a  plan  to  relieve  unemployed  un¬ 
der  which  the  Federal  government  would 
finance  workers  desiring  to  take  up  farm 
land.  A  complete  programme  with  pre¬ 
liminary  drafts  of  necessary  legislation, 
is  to  be  framed  before  Congress  meets  in 
December,  to  be  proposed  in  connection 
with  a  rural  credits  bill  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  expected  to  press  at  that 
time.  The  committee,  which  includes  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  re¬ 
clamation  service,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  was  appointed  specifically  to  con¬ 
sider  means  of  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  Federal  Employment  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  it  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  officials  of  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  plan  under  consideration  con¬ 
templates  a  system  of  farm  credits  oper¬ 
ating  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  would  enable  workers  in  congested 
cities  to  take  up  agricultural  land  on 
government  reclamation  projects  or  pub¬ 
lic  lands  on  easy  payment  loans. 


Destroying  Burdock. 

Tell  me  how  to  rid  my  grounds  suc¬ 
cessfully  of  burdock.  This  place  was  va¬ 
cant  several  years  before  we  bought  it, 
and  the  weeds  have  gained  headway.  I 
cut  the  docks  down  once  with  a  hoe,  but 
they  are  each  again  lusty  as  ever. 

Chesterland,  O.  E.  M.  o. 

We  have  never  found  any  better  way 
than  cutting  off  the  root  of  the  plant 
four  or  five  inches  below  ground.  We  use 
a  spade  or  a  spud  for  this  purpose,  driv¬ 
ing  it  down  into  the  ground  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  roots  several  inches  below  the 
crown.  Then  destroy  the  top.  Of  course 
this  must  be  done  before  the  dock  goes 
to  seed.  In  order  to  make  sure,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  can  be  dropped  upon  the  root 
after  it  has  been  cut  off,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  poured  into  the  hole. 
This  is  slow  work,  but  is  the  only  way 
we  know  of  to  make  sure  of  cleaning  out 
the  dock. 


Snakes  in  Hudson  Valley. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  article  of 
J.  T..  on  page  806,  concerning  “Rattle¬ 
snakes  in  the  Hudson  Valley.”  My  farm 
is  located  three  miles  from  the  Hudson 
and  three  miles  from  the  Mohawk  River, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Saratoga  County, 
and  though  nearly  50  years  old  and  I 
have  been  here  all  my  life,  and  my  father 
was  born  more  than  75  years  ago,  and 
was  in  this  section  all  his  life,  we  never 
saw  or  heard  of  a  poisonous  snake  in 
this  section.  No  rattlers  or  copperheads 
here,  and  I  always  use  my  bare  hands  to 
work  in  the  worst  fence  corners  of  my 
farm,  pulling  brush  or  picking  up  stones 
where  there  are  any,  without  a  thought 
of  a  poisonous  snake  of  any  kind. 

Waterford,  N.  Y.  M.  F. 

If  J.  T.  will  turn  a  lot  of  hogs  loose 
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on  his  lands  they  will  clean  out  the 
snakes.  The  bite  of  a  snake  does  not 
affect  hogs.  A.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 


Want  to  Know. 

Keeping  Kieffek  Pears. — Will  read¬ 
ers  please  give  practical  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  Kieffer  pears  so  that  they  may  be  in 
best  condition  for  home  use  or  market. 

K. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

National  Negro  Farmers’  Congress. 
San  Francisco,  July  14-17. 

Third  annual  poultry  convention  Mas¬ 
sachusetts’  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  July  21-23. 

Ginners’  Association  of  the  Cotton 
Belt.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23-24. 

California  State  Fruit  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention,  Leland  Stanford  Universitv, 
July  26-30. 

West  Coast  Potato  Association,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  July  30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  apple  show  and  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  4-6. 

California  State  Bee  Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  5-7. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Aug.  9-10. 

Highland  Horse  and  Colt  Show,  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14. 

American  Rose  Society,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  17-19. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  17-20. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J..  August  18. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Cal.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  23-27. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  27-Oet.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co.  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  2-4. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  January  3-8,  1916. 


Mr.  Business  Farmer 
Stop !  Read  !  Act  l 


’VTY\TT  need  tho  Excelsior  engine  on  your  farm.  Every  day 
-*■  ^  you  go  without  it  you  are  losing  money.  You  do  not 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Order  an  engine  subject  to  satis¬ 
faction.  If  you  do  not  find  it  Is  the  best  engine  and  the  biggest 
money-maker  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  to  us.  If,  after  trial, 
you  find  it  Is  the  best  engine  you  ever  used,  keep  it.  If  you 
need  a  sawing  outfit,  a  pumping  outfit,  a  spraying  outfit  or  en¬ 
gine  for  any  service  whatever,  you  need  our  catalog.  You  can 
buy  any  of  these  machines,  put  them  on  your  farm,  and  give  them 
a  thorough  trial  before  paying  for  them.  You  do  not  need  to 
send  a  cent  in  advance.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  own  and  the 
kind  of  an  outfit  you  need  and  get  our  special  proposition  to  you 

Do  Not  Delay.  Act  Now. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


! 


Elastic  Paint 


*31  Cov  priced  black  paint 

Everjet  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ordinary 
paints— that  is  why  it  is  so 
much  better  and  cheaper 

For  ready  roofings,  tin  or  iron 
roofs,  silos,  windmills,  pipes, 
furnaces  and  farm  machinery 
it  is  ideal. 

Booklet  on  request 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Loui9  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Detroit  Salt  Lake  City  • 
Birmingham  Seattle 


The  only  starter  that  starts  your  motor  In  the 

logical  V7ZLT— that  Ss  by  spinning  it.  One  pull  on  the 
neat  handle  on  the  dash  turns  your  motor  over— 

Past  Two  Compressions 
Past  Two  Ignition  Points 

faster  than  yoa  can  torn  It  by  hand.  Th.  engine  must  .tart  if 
it's  startable.  Thousands  have  been  sold.  New  price  $14.  De¬ 
scriptive  literature  mailed  free.  Agents  snd  Dealers  Wanted.  ! 
SANDBO  STARTER  COMPANY 

76  SANDBO  BUILDING  _ ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


SIX  HORSEPOWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $90 

will  fill  your  silo  if  you  use  a  carrier.  Our  Ten 
Horsepower  is  the  thing  if  yon  use  a  blower.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn 


SPLENDID  WATER  FRONT  FARM 

on  Famous  Eastern  Shove  of  Maryland  for  Sale, 
j’a  miles  from  Ocean  City,  Maryland.  145  acres. 
Large  17  room  dwelling,  shade  trees  and  lawn.  Out¬ 
buildings  and  5-room  tenant  house.  Liberal  terms. 

James  B.  Whaley,  Farm  Broker,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


3-MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
1  descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  BIG  FOUR  “30” 


'T'HIS  Is  the  farm  tractor  which  has  stood  up 
year  after  year,  always  gaining  in  popularity. 
It’s  the  tractor  which  has  decreased  cost  for 
hundreds  of  farmers  throughout  the  agricultural 
world.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Three  Speeds 

The  Big  Four  has  three  speeds,  which  gives  great 
flexibility.  Transmission  has  Hyatt  Heavy  Duty  roller 


bearings  and  cut  steel  hardened  gears,  all  running 

in  an  oil  bath.  Uses  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Has  self- 
steering  device.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog  show* 
ing  Big  Four  “30”  in  action,  and  letters^ 
from  enthusiastic  users. 

A  Size  for  Every  F arm 

Emerson  Model  L— 4  Cylinder— 2  Speeds 
Big  Four  M20"  — 4  Cylinder^2  Speeis 

Big  Four  *'30'*  —4  Cylinder— 3  Speeds 

Big  Four  M45**  —6  Cylinder— 3  Speeds 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  ( Inc. )9<&* jS&mE 
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Painting  Old  Buildings. 

I  have  bought  a  farm  with  all  old  build¬ 
ings.  House  looks  as  if  it  had  not  been 
painted  for  many  years,  barn  has  never 
been  painted.  I  wish  to  paint  house 
plain  white  and  barn  plain  red.  I  am 
going  to  mix  my  own  paint  using  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil  for  house  and  Vene¬ 
tian  red  and  linseed  oil  for  barn.  IIow 
much  turpentine  should  I  put  in  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  this  paint?  Is  there  anything  I 
can  put  on  these  old  buildings  for  first 
coat  as  a  filler  that  will  be  cheaper  and 
yet  as  good  as  the  paint?  m.  s.  a. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

For  the  barn  better  use  dry  Venetian 
red  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  one-half 
pint  Japan  drier  for  each  gallon  of  oil 
used ;  no  turpentine.  For  the  house,  first 
coat,  mix  this  proportion :  100  pounds 
white  lead,  25  pounds  bolted  whiting,  one 
pint  Japan  drier,  six  gallons  linseed  oil; 
if  the  house  is  very  dry  ijse  more  oil. 
Second  coat,  mix  100  pounds  white  lead, 
•‘1 gallons  linseed  oil,  one-half  gallon 
turpentine,  one  pint  Japan  drier.  The 
amount  of  oil  to  be  used  depends  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  lead  (use  the 
best,  it  is  the  cheapest).  All  outside 
paints  should  be  mixed  at  least  one  week 
before  using,  stirring  once  a  day.  This 
gives  the  lead  and  other  like  ingredients 
a  chance  to  absorb  more  oil  before  using, 
and  you  will  find  that  paint  will  spread 
better,  cover  more  surface,  and  wear 
longer.  n. 


A  Water-power  Problem. 

Could  you  give  me  information  as  to 
what  power  I  could  get  from  a  water  mo¬ 
tor  or  overshot  wheel?  The  water  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  motor  through  a  one-inch 
pipe  a  distance  of  200  feet  and  a  fall  of 
14  feet  Please  also  give  the  power  that 
would  be  developed  if  1^-incli  pipe  were 
used.  I  am  not  looking  for  much  power, 
hut  thought  I  might  be  able  to  get  one- 
eighth  horse  power  or  a  little  more.  I 
might  have  water  for  a  two-inch  pipe  at 
some  times,  but  not  all  the  time. 

Ashburnliam,  Mass.  e.  d.  g. 

To  find  the  horse  power  that  a  stream 
is  capable  of  developing  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  amount  of  water  discharged  per 
unit  of  time  and  the  distance  through 
which  it  falls,  or  the  “head”  as  it  is 
called.  The  discharge  is  often  measured 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  As  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs  nearly  62.5  pounds,  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  number  of  cubic  feet  discharg¬ 
ed  by  this  number  will  give  the  approxi¬ 
mate  weight  of  water  delivered  per  min¬ 
ute.  If  this  product  is  then  multiplied  by  j 
the  “head”  in  feet  we  will  have  the  foot 
pounds  of  work  that  the  stream  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  in  one  minute.  As  33.000 
foot  pounds  done  in  one  minute  are  equal 
to  a  horse  power  it  follows  that  dividing 
this  product  by  33,000  will  give  the  theo¬ 
retical  horse  power  of  the  stream  Due 
to  friction  in  the  pipes,  inefficient  wheels, 
etc.,  the  actual  horse  power  developed  is 
far  below  this.  This  is  especially  true  of 
small  installations.  E.  D.  G.  fails  to  give 
the  amount  of  water  available.  If,  as  I 
am  led  to  think,  there  is  only  the  quantity 
of  water  available  that  would  flow 
through  a  1%-inch  orifice  under  no  “head” 
he  would  get  practically  no  power,  as  the 
flow  would  be  very  much  lessened  by  the 
long  length  of  pipe  mentioned.  Practically 
all  of  the  power  developed  by  the  falling 
water  would  be  required  to  force  it 
through  the  pipe  r.  h.  s. 


Farm  Sanitation. 


How  is  the  best  way  to  fix  a  water- 
closet  on  level  ground?  We  had  a  box  or 
side  walls  of  boards  set  in  ground  and  the 
closet  set  over  it.  The  men  said  it  was 
too  much  trouble  to  move  the  closet  and 
dig  out  the  box.  Then  we  put  it  on  level 
ground  and  made  box  to  be  removed  from 
back.  They  say  now  it  has  to  be  cleaned 
too  often  and  more  odor  is  attached  to  it. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  b.  f. 

The  essential  things  to  be  considered  in 
building  a  privy  are  that  it  should  be  so 
placed  that  surface,  or  underground, 
water  cannot  drain  from  it  into  a  well ; 
that  it  should  be  fly-tiglit,  so  that  flies 
cannot  carry  filth  and  disease  germs  from 
it  into  the  house,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  offensive  to  the  eye  or  nose.  One  or 
more  of  these  conditions  are  violated  by 
the  vast  majority  of  rural  privies.  If  it  is 
not  desired  to  use  a  vault,  I  know  of  no 
better  construction  than  a  water-tight 
plank  box  beneath  the  seat,  so  made  that 
a  horse  may  be  hitched  to  it  and  the  con¬ 


tents  drawn  to  a  field  for  burial  once  or 
twice  a  year.  If  of  sufficient  size,  the  box 
need  not  be  frequently  emptied,  and  some 
dry  dust  or  loam  sprinkled  over  its  con¬ 
tents  from  time  to  time  will  act  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  liquids  and  odors.  A  vault  of 
concrete  or  brick  may  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  clean  out  from  the 
rear,  and  road  dust  or  dry  loam  should 
also  be  used  in  it  to  keep  the  contents 
from  being  offensive.  It  is  not  difficult, 
either,  to  make  the  vault  or  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  a  movable  box  is  placed  ab¬ 
solutely  fly-tight.  In  the  rural  South, 
whore  the  climate  is  such  that  outdoor 
privies  seem  to  be  in  almost  universal 
use,  and  where  they  apparently  are  not 
given  even  the  scant  attention  accorded 
to  them  in  the  North,  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  movable  privy  be  built 
over  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  that  when 
nearly  full  this  hole  be  filled  with  earth 
and  the  privy  moved  to  another  site.  This 
plan  would  not  be  impracticable  on  some 
Northern  farms  m.  b.  d. 

Tile  Chimney  Lining 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  June  12,  “F. 
A.  P.”  desires  to  construct  a  concrete 
chimney.  I  have  never  had  any  experi¬ 


ence  with  concrete  for  chimneys,  hut  have 
known  in  all  other  concrete  construction 
that  it  is  liable  to  contract  and  crack 
open.  I  am  influenced  to  write  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  style  of  chimney  which  should 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  unless  there  is  a 
reason  to  desire  a  concrete  chimney, 
which  cannot  be  understood  without  ex¬ 
planation.  The  pottery  people  now  make 
an  excellent  lining  which,  by  placing 
brick  and  mortar  outside,  answers  the 
purpose  admirably.  These  tile  are  con¬ 
structed  so  that  there  are  no  openings  for 
fire  or  sparks  to  pass  through,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  chim¬ 
ney.  Architects  prescribe  this  lining 
here,  and  there  is  a  city  ordinance  com¬ 
pelling  its  Use.  J.  HENRY  RINES. 

Maine 

Mending  Celluloid. 

I  note,  on  page  <S05,  A.  P.  S.  writes 
to  ask  if  there  is  any  way  of  mending 
celluloid.  A  perfect  mend  can  be  made 
by  making  a  cement  of  celluloid  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Ether  is  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  dissolves  the  celluloid  more  com¬ 
pletely.  A  few  strips  of  celluloid  about 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  dis¬ 
solved  in  about  two  ounces  of  ether  or 
alcohol,  will  make  enough  cement  to  last 
a  long  time.  When  applying,  the  edges 
to  be  joined  must  be  perfectly  clean,  then 
apply  the  cement  and  hold  the  two  pieces 
firmly  together  for  a  minute  or  so. 
Within  two  hours,  the  joint  is  absolutely 
welded  and,  if  done  neatly  cannot  be  seen. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  j.  a. 

On  page  SOS  is  the  inquiry  of  A.  S. 
P.  in  regard  to  mending  celluloid.  By 
making  a  few  experiments  I  found  that 
spirits  of  camphor  make  a  very  good  ad- 
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proved  by  dissolving  strips  or  fine  shav¬ 
ings  of  celluloid  in  the  camphor.  I  have 
tried  ordinary  glue  with  no  success,  but 
have  done  considerable  mending  with  tin* 
prepared  camphor  or  the  ordinary  spirits  of 
camphor.  It  takes  quite  a  little  practice  to 
use  the  camphor  successfully  as  it  evapor¬ 
ates  so  very  quickly,  but  once  a  person  ac¬ 
quires  a  little  skill  he  can  make  a  mend 
that  will  resist  boiling  water  and  will 
be  as  strong  as  new.  I  have  mended 
ladies’  barrettes  and  side  combs,  wind¬ 
shields,  and  various  articles  of  thin  sheet 
celluloid,  and  have  made  up  heavier  ar¬ 
ticles  by  cementing  together  a  series  of 
thin  sheet  celluloid. 

To  prevent  the  article  from  warping, 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  seam 
quickly  and  smoothly.  The  camphor 
cannot  be  spread  over  the  surface  before 
applying  the  patch.  Lay  the  work  on  a 
board  or  bench  and  start  at  one  end  of 
the  seam,  applying  a  few  drops  of  cam¬ 
phor  in  the  seam.  Spread  the  camphor 
by  pressing  the  seam  together  quickly 
and  firmly.  An  effective  way  is  to  press 
between  two  rollers.  A  clothes  wringer 
works  nicely  for  small  work.  It  requires 
but  a  very  few  minutes  to  dry.  A  flat 
surface  such  as  wind-shields  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  may  be  prevented  from  warping 
by  placing  in  hot  water  a  few  minutes 
and  then  pressing  between  two  hard  flat 
surfaces  for  about  24  hours.  o.  t.  r. 
Ohio. 


“O,  MOTHER,”  cried  Edith,  “I  found  a 
little  flea  on  kitty,  and  I  caught  it !" 
“What  did  you  do  with  it?”  asked  her 
mother.  “Why,  I  put  it  back  on  kitty 
again,  of  course.  It  was  her  flea.” — 
Lippineott’s  Magazine. 


Goodyear  Fortified  Tires 

Cost  Users  $5,000,000  Less 


This  year's  price  reduction — made  February 
1st  was  due  to  lower  cost  of  materials  and  our 
larger  output.  It  will  save  Goodyear  users,  judged 
by  current  output,  about  five  million  dollars  this 


year.  And  that,  remember,  was  our  third  reduc¬ 
tion  in  two  years.  The  three  total  45  per  cent. 

We  cite  these  facts  before  we  tell  you  of  some 
added  factory  costs. 


Goodyear  Extras  Cost  Us  $1,635,000 


Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  embody  many  extras. 
That’  s  why  we  call  them  Fortified. 

Five  of  those  extras  are  costly  features  found. in 
no  other  tire.  The  rest  are  quality  extras  which 
few  makers  employ. 

If  t  we  omitted  them  all,  we  could  save  on  this 
year’s  probable  output  $1,635,000.  We  could 
add  that  much  to  our  profits.  Yet  Goodyear  tires 
would  appear  to  be  just  as  good  as  now. 

Users  Would  Pay 

If  we  did  that,  Goodyear  users  would  lose  in 
tire  wear  many  million  dol¬ 
lars.  For  every  extra  we 
employ  adds  mileage  and 
saves  trouble. 

There  would  be  more 
rim-cuts,  more  blowouts, 
more  loose  treads.  The 


This  Year’s  Additions 

This  year’s  improvements — just  our  latest  ad¬ 
ditions —  will  cost  us  $500,000  this  year.  All 
to  give  you  extra  wear.  And  we  shall  spend 
$100,000  on  research  this  year  to  find  more  im¬ 
provements  for  next  year. 


Go 


re 


would  be  less  rubber,  less 
fabric. 

Yet  five  of  those  extras 
are  used  by  Goodyear  alone, 
and  the  rest  are  used  by  few. 


OD/  YEAR 

KRON,  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

{Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts— by  our  “On-Air”  cure. 

Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double¬ 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 


Think  of  these  things — you  who  buy  tires 
blindly.  Tires  are  not  alike.  But  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  hidden.  So  tires  may  look  like  Good- 
years  and  not  be  half  so  good. 

Remember  this:  Good- 
years  won  their  place  on 
service.  It  is  the  highest 
place  in  Tiredom.  It  is 
super- service,  proved  by 
millions  of  tires,  that  makes 
them  outsell  any  other. 
And  that  super -service  is 
due  to  these  extras.  Get 
them.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  you.  (2421) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Fourth  of  July  marks  the  ridge 
pole  of  the  season’s  farming  with  ns. 
While  we  rarely  have  a  killing  frost  be¬ 
fore  October  10  there  is  not  much  growth 
on  most  crops  after  September  15.  As 
we  begin  around  April  15  you  will  see 
that  the  glorious  Fourth  makes  about  the 
middle.  We  begin  to  slip  down  a  little. 
The  days  will  slowly  grow  shorter,  and 
there  are  not  many  things  we  can  plant 
with  hope  of  maturing  them.  So  I  take 
the  day  to  figure  “where  we  are  at.” 
Perhaps,  while  the  children  are  “cele¬ 
brating”  you  would  like  to  walk  about 
with  me  and  see  how  things  look.  We 
shall  have  to  take  an  umbrella,  for  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  rain  is  pouring  down. 

Hay. — We  have  three  loads  in  the  barn 
with  perhaps  10  more  to  go.  It  should 
have  been  all  cut  by  rights,  but  the 
weather  has  prevented  that.  There  has 
been  one  long  succession  of  soaking  rains 
for  weeks.  To-day  is  a  genuine  ark- 
floater.  It  is  beating  down  the  grass  and 
soaking  the  ground,  if  you  can  soak  a 
full  sponge.  I  do  not  recall  any  season 
quite  so  unseasonable  for  hay.  These 
rains  made  the  grass  grow  and  we  have 
good  yields,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to 
cure  it.  It  looks  more  like  sun  and  wind 
now,  and  Merrill  will  start  the  mower 
and  risk  it  anyway.  This  wet  season 
brings  hay  making  at  the  wrong  time,  as 
we  shall  see,  for  the  crops  are  alive  with 
weeds,  which  ought  to  be  fought  while  we 
are  busy  with  haying. 

Re-seeding. — There  is  a  field  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  farm  where  the  sod  be¬ 
gins  to  look  like  a  bald  head.  It  is  time 
for  “treatment”  for  it  never  would  pay  to 
let  that  go  another  year.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  is  cut  the  big  grays  will  get  on  the 
plow  and  turn  that  sod  under  deep.  The 
“Clark”  method  of  re-seeding  would  be  to 
keep  that  field  all  stirred  up  with  Cut¬ 
away  and  spring- tooth  until  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  then  after  turning  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  sow  new  seed.  That  would  give  a 
small  crop  next  year,  but  we  want  some¬ 
thing  this  year  and  also  have  the  Alfalfa 
fever.  So,  after  plowing  we  shall  fit  that 
ground  well  and  mark  off  three-foot  fur¬ 
rows.  In  these  will  be  scattered  fodder 
crops.  About  one-third  of  the  feed  goes 
into  fodder  corn.  This  means  ordinary 
corn  seeded  about  as  thick  as  garden 
peas,  and  covered  about  the  same.  An¬ 
other  third  goes  into  Japanese  millet,  also 
seeded  thickly  in  drills,  and  the  balance 
in  Kaffir  corn  or  Early  Minnesota  cane. 
This  latter  is  a  dry  weather  crop  and 
grows  good  fodder.  The  Japanese  millet 
in  drills  and  well  cultivated  grows  thick 
and  high,  and  gives  good  cow  hay.  I  put 
this  seed  in  drills  and  not  broadcast,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  tear  up  and  fit  the  soil, 
and  this  will  be  done  by  the  cultivator, 
which  will  run  five  or  six  times  before 
September  15.  At  that  time  we  will  sow 
half  and  half  barley  and  rye  as  a  cover 
crop  to  cover  the  ground  through  the 
Fall  after  the  fodder  comes  off. 

Alfalfa. — We  can  see  that  you  ought 
to  get  some  fodder  out  of  this,  but  where 
does  the  Alfalfa  come  in?  This  plowing 
and  cropping  and  cultivating  will  tear  up 
and  fit  the  old  sod.  Next  Spring  we  can 
do  one  of  three  things.  One  is  to  cut  the 
rye  for  fodder  or  grain,  then  plow  the 
ground  and  fit  it  thoroughly  and  seed  to 
Alfalfa  in  late  July.  Another  plan  is  to 
plow  under  the  rye  in  April  and  seed  to 
Canada  peas  and  oats.  These  can  be  cut 
in  early  July  for  hay  and  the  ground  then 
fitted  for  Alfalfa.  Or,  we  can  plow  under 
the  rye  in  May,  lime  heavily,  fit  the  soil 
well  and  transplant  seedlings  of  our  Si¬ 
berian  Alfalfa  at  once.  These  can  be 
cultivated  through  the  season  until  they 
spread  out  and  cover  the  ground.  I  shall 
not  decide  about  this  until  we  see  how 
the  seedlings  which  were  transplanted 
this  year  turn  out. 

Spring  and  Fall  Seeding. — Why  not 
seed  the  Alfalfa  in  early  Spring  like  Red 
clover?  Come  here  and  look  at  our  seed¬ 
lings.  We  put  in  the  seed  of  Grimm  and 
other  varieties  in  drill  as  we  would  start 
celery  or  cabbage.  Look  at  them.  On  our 
weedy  soil  the  rains  have  started  a  for¬ 
est  of  “redroot,”  ragweed  and  “pusley,” 
to  say  nothing  of  crab  grass.  These  Al¬ 
falfa  seedlings,  as  you  may  easily  see, 
would  have  no  possible  chance  if  they 
were  not  in  drills  and  fully  hoed  and 
weeded.  Broadcast  they  would  be  srnoth- 
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ered  and  mostly  killed  out.  By  treating 
them  as  we  do  the  asparagus  seedlings  we 
get  them  through  to  good  size  for  trans¬ 
planting.  Thousands  of  failures  with 
Spring  seeding  of  Alfalfa  have  been 
ruined  by  these  weeds.  Crops  like  oats 
and  peas  or  buckwheat  can  outstrip  the 
weeds,  but  the  baby  Alfalfa  needs  a  nurse 
and  is  not  a  fighter.  Now  look  at  those 
roots  which  we  obtained  in  South  Dakota 
and  planted  in  May.  Some  of  them  have 
made  over  three  feet  growth — far  ahead 
of  the  weeds.  In  Fall-seeding  Alfalfa  I 
have  had  the  roots  pulled  out  during  the 
Winter  by  the  heave  of  the  frost.  That 
tap-root  did  not  get  a  clinch  on  the  soil. 
These  Siberian  varieties  have  prongs  on 
their  teeth  which  brace  them  and  hold 
them  to  the  soil.  I  think  they  are  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  Alfalfa  growing  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  but  I  do  not  know  it  yet  and  there¬ 
fore  advise  going  slow  with  the  seedlings 
until  we  are  sure  of  them. 

Strawberries. — I  am  sorry  to  admit 
it,  but  our  crop  was  very  short.  It 
started  well,  but  the  berries  which  should 
have  kept  up  the  succession  petered  out 
badly.  The  cold,  wet  nights  at  time  of 
the  later  bloom  seem  to  have  stopped 
fruit  formation.  That  large  field  was 
fruited  five  times.  As  soon  as  picking 
was  done  Merrill  plowed  the  whole  thing 
right  under  and  seeded  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  of  buckwheat  and  two  pounds  of 
Cow  horn  turnip  seed  per  acre.  _  This 
growth  will  be  plowed  under  in  August 
and  strong  layer  plants  put  in  and  given 
good  culture  up  to  freezing.  That  will 
bring  the  field  back  into  berries  next 
year,  and  if  we  can  have  a  fair  water 
supply  we  can  force  the  plants  on  so  as 
to  get  a  fair  yield.  The  small  patch  of 
Fall-bearing  plants  looks  well.  We  are 
clearing  it  up  and  will  spend  some  time 
in  taking  care  of  the  runners. 

Potted  Plants. — I  must  admit  that 
the  constant  rains  have  left  most  of  our 
beds  so  foul  that  they  look  as  if  they 
were  feathered.  Now  we  must  rip  them 
out  with  the  cultivators  and  clean  them 
up  at  considerable  cost.  While  the  rain 
forces  the  weeds  it  also  gives  the  potted 
plants  a  great  start.  We  have  some  5,000 
pots  already  started  and  they  are  root¬ 
ing  well.  Now  if  we  can  only  have  a  few 
days  of  sun  and  wind  so  that  we  can 
clean  up  these  foul  beds,  we  shall  all  feel 
better.  They  are  bad,  and  we  cannot 
deny  it.  I  expect  an  unusual  demand  for 
both  potted  and  layer  plants  this  year. 
This  moist  season  makes  Summer  and 
Fall  planting  easy,  and  if  you  can  get 
the  plants  well  anchored  in  the  soil  by 
Fall  you  are  well  on  the  way  to  a  crop. 

Potatoes. — This  is  our  star  crop  this 
year  so  far.  The  wet  season  has  favored 
our  crop,  and  we  have  put  much  hard 
work  on  it.  I  dug  Irish  Cobblers  to-day 
at  least  three  inches  through,  and  the 
vines  are  immense.  There  have  been  very 
few  bugs  this  year.  We  used  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  poison  and  the  vines  are  won¬ 
ders  for  thrift.  It  looks  like  the  best 
potato  crop  we  have  ever  had,  and  this 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  straw¬ 
berry  crop.  But  let  us  count  no  pota¬ 
toes  until  they  are  dug  and  sold.  These 
potatoes  ai’e  now  mostly  “laid  by.”  Some 
of  them  will  be  cultivated  twice  more, 
but  those  growing  in  the  peach  orchard 
will  be  left  as  they  are.  Weeds  and  grass 
will  come  in,  but  the  potatoes  are  now 
pretty  well  “made,”  and  the  weeds  and 
vines  serve  as  cover  crop  for  the  peaches. 

Weeds. — What  a  crop  we  have  every¬ 
where — large  and  small,  as  a  result  of  the 
wet  season.  We  can  put  up  a  good  fight, 
but  unless  the  weather  turns  dry  we  shall 
be  beaten  in  some  fields,  for  it  will  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth  to  get  the  weeds 
out.  In  such  case  we  cut  them  with  a 
scythe  and  pile  around  the  trees.  We 
must  clean  up  the  berry  patch,  the  corn 
and  the  roots,  and  there  will  be  lively 
days  for  old  Bob  and  Broker  ahead  of 
the  cultivators.  The  asparagus  seed¬ 
lings  are  clean  after  much  hard  work, 
and  part  of  the  corn  looks  well.  On  two 
or  three  old  fields  the  grass  is  standing 
in  the  wet  soil  and  we  shall  have  a  run 
for  our  coin  before  we  are  done.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  should  not  admit  that  we  have 
any  weeds  on  the  farm,  but  here  they  are 
as  plain  as  the  flag,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  get  after  them.  We  can  make  some 
of  them  useful.  Among  the  peas  there 
are  big  weeds  now  that  picking  is  over. 
The  whole  thing,  vines  and  weeds,  will  be 
turned  under  and  harrowed  down,  and 


yellow  turnip  seed  drilled  in.  Then  along 
the  rows  of  young  trees  there  are  clumps 
of  weeds.  They  will  be  cut  with  a 
scythe  and  piled  around  the  trees.  When 
we  cannot  handle  them  otherwise  the 
plow  or  the  scythe  will  make  them  useful. 

Money  Crops. — The  peaches  are  fine 
thus  far — a  good  crop,  and  the  trees  in 
good  condition.  People  are  talking  low 
prices,  but  we  shall  stay  by  them  yet. 
The  apple  crop  is  fair — not  as  large  as 
last  year,  but  trees  and  fruit  look  well. 
The  asparagus  seedlings  are  coming  on 
well ;  in  fact,  but  for  the  weeds,  Hope 
Farm  might  perhaps  fire  off  a  cannon. 
We  will  anyway,  for  even  if  the  weeds 
threatened  to  run  us  off  the  farm  we 
would  put  up  a  good  battle  before  we 
went.  Among  other  money  crops  let  us 
count  the  children.  They  are  not  for 
sale,  and  they  cost  more  than  they  bring 
in,  yet  they  may  safely  be  called  an  asset. 
They  are  off  in  the  damp  soil  of  the  peach 
orchard  shooting  fire  crackers  and  making 
as  much  noise  as  possible.  They  will  do 
their  little  share  at  weed  fighting  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  if  they  were  not  here  there 
would  be  less  reason  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
put  up  a  battle.  To  sum  it  up  “The 
Fourth”  finds  us  with  more  crops  planted 
than  ever  before.  Some  are  good,  some 
poor,  and  some  on  the  fence,  waiting  to 
see  whether  July  is  to  smile  or  weep. 
Happily  I  am  something  of  a  philosopher, 
and  if  the  weather  continues  wet  and  the 
weeds  beat  us  I  know  that  we  can  finally 
beat  them  by  cutting  or  plowing  them 
under  to  the  benefit  of  our  trees  and  our 
soil.  H-  w.  c. 


Destroying  Poison  Ivy. — I  notice  on 
page  829  an  inquiry  by  J.  R.  M.  on  how 
to  get  rid  of  poison  ivy.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  than  to  burn  alive ;  that  is 
during  the  growing  season.  I  have  never 
tried  it  in  the  walls,  but  have  succeeded 
in  killing  it  by  throwing  brush  upon  it 
and  burning,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
do  it  in  any  other  way.  If  I  had  it  on 
the  wall  I  should  get  a  lot  of  kerosene 
and  a  spray  pump,  spray  it  thoroughly, 
and  set  afire,  and  if  any  shoots  started 
again  give  them  more  kerosene  and  fire. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  wall.  E.  P. 

Massachusetts. 


Standard  Sprays 


Paris  Green  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 


Costs  no  more  waterproofed ;  and 
goes  farther.  One  spraying  usually 
sufficient  for  an  entire  season.  Not 
washed  off  by  rain. 

Made  according  to  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  formulas  regulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
As  already  supplied  to  agricultural 
departments  and  experimental  sta¬ 
tions,  to  which  inquirers  may  refer. 

Furnished  in  Dry  Powdered  Form 
or  in  Water  Paste. 

Inquire  of  Your  Dealer 

International  Color  &  Chemical  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


for  potatoes — 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres — they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition. 

IRQHAGE  diggers 

No.  155  tf.  Wheels,  32  or  28  inch.  Elevator,  20  or 
For  k  20  *nches  Thorough  separation 

Heaviest  [/  without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
Conditions  N  wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  sent. 
Can  be  backed, turns  short  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F'G  CO. 

Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100  lb.,  or  ten  dollars  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  cars. 
Send  for  free  booklet  “How  to  grow  alfalfa.” 

Dr.  II.  Somerville,  Chest  Springs,  Cambria  Co..  Pa. 


Before  You  Sow 
Your  Winter  Wheat 

— read  this: 

“If  in  some  way  I  could  manage  the  affairs  of  men  for  one 
year;  if  in  some  way  the  land  and  the  people  were  mine  and  I 
could  fix  the  land  and  control  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
folks,  here’s  what  I  would  do:  I’d  put  back  into  the  cold,  hard, 
worn-out  soils,  the  leaves  and  the  roots  and  the  hundreds  of 
kinds  of  vegetable  growths  that  have  been  farmed  out  in  the 
past  century.  When  this  was  done  I  would  have  a  rich  soil. 
Then  on  that  soil  I  would  put  tillers,  .  .  .  and  enable 

them  to  know  that  the  soil  is  a  storehouse  of  plant  food  and 
that  they  can’t  continually  take  crops  out  of  it  and  put  little 
or  nothing  back.” — R.  A.  Hayne,  in  National  Stockman  and 
Farmery  June  26th,  1915. 

Although  you  can’t  put  back  the  vegetation  and  crops  of 
the  past  century,  you  can  put  into  your  soil 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

( The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  over  57  years) 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  you  should  do  before  you  sow 
your  winter  wheat.  You  ought  to  read  “Winter  Wheat 
Production,”  a  practical  pamphlet  on  profitable  wheat  growing 
by  a  practical  and  progressive  expert.  A  copy  is  yours  for 
the  asking,  without  charge,  of  course.  Send  a  postal  card  to¬ 
day.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  one  cent  earn  you  in¬ 
creased  profits  of  many  dollars. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Winter  Green-house  Crop. 

We  have  a  greenhouse  16x30,  wood 
sides,  glass  top  and  ends ;  going  to  make 
it  as  big  again.  What  can  be  raised  in  it 
between  October  15  and  January  15? 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  '  b.  f. 

Either  lettuce  or  radishes  would  fill  in 
very  well  between  October  15  and  Janu¬ 
ary  15.  Radishes  could  be  sown  in  beds 
direct  in  rows  four  to  4y>  inches  apart 
and  thinned  to  1^4  inches  in  row.  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce  seed  can  be  sown  outdoors 
September  1  to  15,  and  transplanted  to 
greenhouse  October  1  to  15  about  6xS 
inches  each  way.  Both  radishes  and  let¬ 
tuce  require  very  rich  soil,  well  filled  with 
humus,  and  require  a  liberal  quantity  of 
water.  The  temperature  should  be  48 
degrees  to  50  degrees  at  night  and  10  to 
15  degrees  warmer  on  bright  days. 

E.  j.  w. 


Rome  Beauty  in  Hudson  Valley. 

You  ask  for  opinions  of  the  Rome 
Beauty  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  I  have 
100  trees  bought  for  Northern  Spy,  and 
feel  badly  swindled  at  the  substitution. 
It  has  a  few  good  points,  however.  It 
will  hang  on  the  tree  interminably — a 


Euphorbia  Eustacei  in  South  Africa. 

Fig.  341. 

few  of  last  year’s  fruits  are  actually  on 
the  trees  yet ;  it  keeps  until  July  in  ordi¬ 
nary  storage;  it  is  an  excellent  shipper; 
it  bears  two  or  three  years  earlier  than 
the  Baldwin  ;  it  is  an  annual  bearer  and 
the  tree  is  strong  and  vigorous,  with  good 
foliage,  more  than  ordinarily  free  from 
insect  pests,  and  the  wood  is  only  a  little 
less  tough  than  hickory.  But  the  quality 
is  so  low  that  it  is  only  fit  for  culinary 
purposes  and  then  only  when  all  other 
apples  are  out  of  the  market.  It  grows 
on  the  terminals  chiefly,  in  clusters  of 
three,  making  thinning  imperative.  In 
sod  the  fruits  are  undersized,  and  under 
cultivation  they  attain  no  color  what¬ 
ever.  The  limbs  have  a  tendency  to 
“back-fire” — that  is  curl  backwards.  I 
have  one  that  actually  tied  itself  into  a 
knot.  It  is  the  most  expensive  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  tree  I  know  of  to  prune.  For 
the  good  of  the  apple  industry  there 
should  be  an  apple  censor  who  would  have 
the  right  and  power  to  condemn  every  va¬ 
riety  of  this  ilk  to  limbo.  As  soon  as  I 
found  out  what  I  had  I  planted  other 
trees  in  between,  and  as  soon  as  they  get 
anywhere  near  the  bearing  age  my  Rome 
Beauties  will  get  the  ax.  iiarvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Hedgehog  Plant. 

The  strange-looking  picture  shown  in 
Fig.  341,  reproduced  from  the  “London 
Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  looks  like  a  hedge¬ 
hog  crawling  over  a  rock,  but  it  is  a 
South  African  plant,  growing  in  a  rocky 
crevice  on  the  mountainside.  This  plant, 
Euphorbia  Eustacei,  belongs,  like  the 
pretty  “snow-on-the-mountain”  of  coun¬ 
try  gardens,  to  the  Spurge  family.  It 
forms  a  number  of  short,  crowded 
branches,  thickly  covered  with  formida¬ 
ble  white  spines  an  inch  long,  growing 
so  closely  that  it  makes  a  cushion-like 
spiny  mass  about  six  inches  high.  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  circular,  but  this  plant  was 
restricted  by  the  crevice  in  which  it 
grew,  and  assumed  the  quaint  animal 
shape.  The  picture  was  taken  in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  plant  was  leafless ;  in 
the  growing  season  its  thorns  are  fairly 
well  concealed  by  close  glaucous  green 


leaves.  A  number  of  the  Euphorbias  are 
extremely  spiny,  among  them  the  green¬ 
house  plant  known  as  “crown  of  thorns,” 
a  showy  variety  with  vivid  scarlet  flow¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them,  with  swollen  trunk 
or  branches,  armed  with  thorns,  look  like 
cacti,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  milky  juice, 
acrid  or  poisonous  in  character.  The 
showy  Poinsettia,  with  brilliant  red 
bracts,  often  seen  in  Christmas  displays, 
is  a  well-known  member  of  the  same 
family. 


Asparagus  Questions. 

I  have  about  1XA  or  1*4  acre  in  as¬ 
paragus  ;  have  fertilized  only  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  which  is  put  on  the 
asparagus  immediately  after  the  cutting 
season  is  over.  This  year  up  to  May  24 
we  put  up  650  bunches  which  includes 
the  culls.  The  plants  were  attacked  by 
a  little  fly,  which  delights  to  be  on  the 
asparagus,  and  is  evidently  the  insect 
that  is  biting  the  stalk  here  and  there 
and  so  makes  the  “grass”  very  crooked. 
Can  you  tc’l  me  if  anything  can  be  done 
to  destroy  this  little  pest?  j.  r.  d. 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  asparagus,  now  advocate  two  or  three 
applications  of  fertilizers  during  the 
early  part  of  the  growing  season.  When 
two  applications  are  given,  they  should  be 
put  on  in  March  and  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  cutting  season.  When 
three  applications  are  given,  they  are 
applied  in  March,  May  and  at  the  close 
of  the  cutting  season.  The  idea  of  the 
early  application  is  to  stimulate  and  sus¬ 
tain  vigorous  growth  during  the  cutting 
season,  and  that  applied  at  the  close  of 
the  cutting  season  to  assist  the  crowns 
in  forming  new  and  strong  eyes  or  buds 
for  the  following  year's  crop.  By  this 
method  somewhat  more  fertilizer  will  be 
required  than  if  but  a  single  application 
is  given,  probably  one-third  more.  This 
system  of  fertilizing  will  also  admit  of 
varying  the  kinds  which  in  some  cases  at 
least  will  be  quite  an  advantage.  The 
insect  referred  to  is  no  doubt  the  com¬ 
mon  asparagus  beetle.  This  insect  both 
in  the  adult  and  larval  state  is  injurious 
to  the  tender  shoots,  which  they  often  ren¬ 
der  unfit  for  market  early  in  the  season. 
The  beetles  sometimes  burrow  under 
ground  and  gnaw  the  young  shoots,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  become  woody  and  somewhat 
crooked  in  growth,  but  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  responsible  for  some  of  the  shoots 
coming  crooked,  particularly  in  heavy 
soils.  Such  soils  will  crust  over  quite 
hard  following  heavy  rains ;  in  fact  the 
crust  is  quite  often  so  hard  that  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  will  sometimes  be  bent 
in  almost  a  half  circle  before  they  force 
their  way  through.  Such  soils  should  be 
gone  over  with  a  one-horse  weeder  or 
lightly  harrowed  after  heavy  rains  to 
prevent  or  break  up  incrustation.  When 
the  beetles  are  present  and  responsible 
for  such  damage,  a  flock  of  chickens 
turned  into  the  asparagus  field  will  usu¬ 
ally  keep  them  in  check.  Poisons  cannot 
be  used  effectively  as  the  beetles  cannot 
be  reached  underground.  Nor  would  ,t 
be  safe  to  use  them  during  the  cutting 
period.  After  the  cutting  season  has 
closed  they  may  be  kept  under  control 
by  frequently  spraying  the  plants  with 
arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green.  k. 


A  Non-bearing  Tree. 

On  my  farm  I  have  a  Northern  Spy 
apple  tree  set  nine  years.  This  tree  is  30 
feet  from  a  Twenty  Ounce  apple  tree, 
which  bears  every  year,  sometimes  heavier 
than  other  years,  and  the  Spy  tree  has 
never  had  an  apple  on  it  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge.  Can  you  offer  any  reason 
for  this,  or  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to 
make  it  bear?  I  believe  this  tree  should 
bear  some  fruit  at  this  age;  it  is  very 
strong  and  healthy,  and  good  size. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  w.  H.  I. 

The  Northern  Spy  is  a  very  tardy 
bearer,  but  at  the  age  given  the  tree  re¬ 
ferred  to  should  bear  from  one  to  three 
bushels  biennially.  They  sometimes  bear 
profitable  crops  seven  years  from  plant¬ 
ing.  The  bearing  habit  of  fruit  trees  is 
so  reliable  and  general  that  such  instances 
as  the  one  described  are  fortunately  very 
rare,  and  such  phenomenons  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Two  courses 
or  practices  are  open  to  promote  bearing 
in  this  tree :  First,  prune  tree  radically, 
but  intelligently  in  latter  part  of  May  to 
check  vegetative  action,  and  thus  pro¬ 
mote  fruit  bud  formation  This  should 
consist  of  cutting  out  central  erect  lead¬ 
ers  ;  removing  all  but  five  of  remaining 
leaders,  or  framework  limbs  r  what  is 
then  left  of  the  top  should  be  cut  back 


from  three  to  five  feet  to  suitable  laterals, 
and  the  remaining  laterals  so  thinned 
that  when  in  leaf,  the  sun,  light  and  air 
be  admitted  to  all  parts  of  tree.  This 
treatment  is  based  on  the  asumption  that 
the  pruning  and  shaping  of  tree  has  been 
neglected  If  it  has  been  thoroughly 
pruned  and  is  not  dense  a  slighter  cutting 
is  still  desirable  and  advised.  Second,  a 
strip  of  bark  one-half  inch  wide  around 
trunk  of  tree  may  be  removed,  called  gird¬ 
ling,  at  the  season  advised  in  first  treat¬ 
ment  c.  F.  B. 


Cultivation  of  Drug  Plants. 

We  have  had  many  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  drug  crops  in  this  country.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  War  has  shut  o^  much  of  the 
supply  of  foreign  drugs,  and  some  of  the 
wonder  workers  in  journalism  have  tried 
to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  great 
fortune  buried  in  a  back  yard  if  the  own- 

I 

er  would  only  go  out  and  raise  drugs. 
Most  of  these  writers  are  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  drug  apparently  when 
they  write  this  stuff,  but  it  is  popular 
with  a  lot  of  people  who  are  hunting 
evex-ywhere  for  a  new  crop.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  now  issued  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  663,  “Drug  Plants  Under  Cul¬ 
tivation,”  which  gives  the  facts  as  far 
as  is  posible  in  regard  to  these  crops. 
Dr.  Stockburger  says  that  very  few  if 
any  of  these  drug  plants  are  used  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  make  them 
promising  for  general  cultivation.  Many 
of  the  common  ones  bring  but  a  few 
cents  a  pound,  and  thei-e  is  little  chance 
of  profit  in  them.  Most  of  the  high- 
priced  drug  plants  must  be  cared  for  two 
or  more  years  before  a  ci'op  can  be  har¬ 
vested.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  quick 
returns  with  large  profits  from  a  small 
investment  in  drug  plant  growing.  The 
most  skillful  management  and  care  are 
need  in  order  to  make  this  crop  pay. 
Of  course  some  of  the  enthusiastic  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  seeds  or  plants  for  sale 
will  say  that  we  are  trying  to  throw  cold 
water  on  this  drug  plant  business,  but 
cold  water  is  healthy  and  doesn’t  cost  as 
much  as  good  money  when  it  is  thrown 
away.  In  spite  of  all  the  wonderful 
stories  we  read  in  the  papers  about  pro¬ 
fits  in  the  drug  business,  our  standard 
advice  is  to  go  very  slow  in  the  matter 
and  be  siire  of  your  ground  before  you 
start.  Give  the  drug  business  a  care¬ 
ful  study  first  of  all,  and  about  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  to  begin  with  is  to 
study  this  bulletin  fi*om  tlie  government. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
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Plow  Handles 


Be  the  master,— 
not  the  slave, — of 
your  farm.  Do 
your  plowing,  har¬ 
vesting,  threshing 
and  hauling  and 
operate  your  farm  machinery  with  a 
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Enables  one  man  to  do  the  work 
of  six  men  and  twelve  horses.  Cuts 
costs,  saves  time  and  increases 
profits.  Gasoline  or  kerosene  for 
fuel.  Three  sizes.  Our  price  and 
terms  enable  you  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
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For  any  skein  or  steel  axle. 
Your  exact  measurements  of 
arm  is  all  we  need  and  weguar- 
antee  a  fit.  With  Steel  Wheels 
your  work  is  half  done  when 
you  begin,  and  when  finished 
you  are  only  half  tired.  Make  your 
work  easy  at  small  expense.  Buy 
today.  To-morrow  never  comes. 
Get  our  Free  Catalogue 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  -  Havana,  Illinois. 


Save  Work^ 
Time,  Money 

By  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


Handy  Wagons 


saves  high  lifting,  lighten 
draft,  don't  rut  roads.  Spokes 
don’t  loosen— wheels  don’t  dry  out  or  rot 
Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
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Larger  Than  Ever 

°f  y,oun^  Pepple  who  realize  the  opportunities  in  agriculture  and  who 
.  .  dr’  1 


are  fitting  themselves  for  the  work  in  some  goo- 
large  increases  in  enrollment  at  the 


school.  This  is  well  shown  by  the 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  of  AGRICULTURE  at  MORRISVILLE,  N.Y. 

^ Hers  a  thoroughly  practical  training  to  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  go  to  col- 
leae.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  successful  at  home  and  in  responsible  positions. 


Agriculture 

The  school  offers  two  year  and 
short  winter  courses  in  general 
agriculture,  dairying,  poultry 
husbandry  and  horticulture. 

Best  Equipment  ;  Large  Farm 


Tuition  Is  Free 

to  residents  of  New  York.  En¬ 
trance  requirements:  lf>  years 
of  age  and  completion  of  the 
8tli  grade. 


Home  Economics 

Two  year  and  short  winter 
courses  in  domestic  science  ami 
art.  Year  trades  courses  In 
dressmaking  and  millinery. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rurat.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  becoming  a  practice  to  try  to  top-work  “mis¬ 
fit”  peach  trees.  There  are  a  good  many  such,  and 
in  former  years  they  were  ripped  out  as  soon  as  dis¬ 
covered.  Now  quite  a  number  of  growers  are  trying 
the  plan  of  top-working  these  misfits  by  budding. 
.  The  cost  of  such  top-working  should  not  equal  that 
of  buying  and  planting  new  trees,  and  would  gain 
one  year  and  perhaps  two  in  fruiting.  It  requires 
some  skill  to  bud  these  large  trees  properly,  but 
where  it  can  be  done  right  the  plan  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  popular.  We  have  some  articles  coming  which 
will  explain  the  method,  but  it  must  be  learned  by 
experience. 

* 

NOT  long  since  there  came  a  question  from  a 
practical  farmer  on  an  important  matter.  We 
sent  it  to  an  expert  for  answer.  He  says : 

I  was  at  first  minded  to  send  the  subscriber’s  letter 
back,  becuuse  unless  he  is  more  practical  in  his  work 
handling  sheep  than  in  asking  questions  about  the 
business  he  is  sure  to  make  a  failure  anyway.  I  expect, 
however,  that  an  editor  must  be  considerate. 

There  is  no  law  to  compel  consideration  on  the 
part  of  an  editor.  lie  does  not  have  to  be,  but  he  is 
not  an  editor  unless  he  has  some  consideration. 
We  are  often  hampered  in  our  work  through  the 
failure  of  correspondents  to  tell  us  clearly  what 
they  want  to  know.  One  gets  to  be  something  of  a 
mind-reader  in  this  business,  and  we  do  our  best, 
but  it  will  help  if  the  questioner  will  take  time  to 
make  his  wants  clear. 

* 

i i "j\ /T INERAL  waters!”  Last  year  54,358,406  gal- 
IV A  ions  of  these  drinking  waters  were  bottled 
and  sold  in  this  country,  at  a  value  of  $4,892,328  at 
the  spring.  This  means  about  eight  cents  a  gallon.  In 
addition  to  this  6,261,743  gallons  were  used  in  “soft 
drinks.”  Some  years  ago  one  of  our  readers  saw 
two  wagons  drive  up  to  a  country  station  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  One  carried  a  load  of  milk,  the  other  water 
from  a  well-known  spring.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  spring  water  actually  brought  more  money 
per  gallon  than  the  milk  did !  We  have  had  farmers 
reason  from  this  that  they  could  put  water  from 
their  spring  on  the  market  and  make  a  great  profit. 
They  would  probably  fail,  because  putting  spring 
water  upon  the  market  requires  large  capital  and 
the  best  of  advertising  skill. 

* 

LAST  week  we  mentioned  a  legal  case  in  Ver¬ 
mont  which  hinges  on  the  question  whether  Al¬ 
falfa  is  “grass.”  If  it  is  grass,  a  farmer  who  shot 
a  trespassing  deer  must  pay  a  fine  of  $100,  since  the 
Vermont  law  apparently  permits  wild  deer  to  eat  a 
farmer’s  grass,  but  not  cultivated  crops.  Now  comes 
a  case  from  Minnesota  which  was  based  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  mule  and  a  horse.  There  is  a 
standing  offer  of  a  reward  for  arresting  a  horse- 
thief.  A  thief  stole  a  pair  of  mules,  and  his  captor 
claimed  the  reward.  His  lawyer  argued  that  a  mule 
is  half  a  horse;  therefore  two  mules  make  one  horse 
— but  the  courts  have  decided  against  him.  Until 
.  the  offer  of  reward  definitely  states  horse  or  mule 
thief  the  mule  has  no  more  legal  standing  than  he 
has  of  pedigree! 

❖ 

DOWN  through  Central  Georgia  a  great  farm 
revolution  is  going  on.  It  started  with  the 
development  of  peach  growing,  and  has  spread 
through  all  lines  of  farming.  Nearly  20  years  ago 
the  writer  stood  in  the  peach  packing  house  in  J. 
II.  Hale’s  Georgia  orchard  talking  with  an  old-time 
planter.  This  man  saw  that  section  under  slavery, 
and  in  ruin  after  the  Civil  War.  As  he  watched 
that  wonderful  peach  crop  passing  through  the  pack¬ 
ing  shed  all  he  could  say  was: 

“If  we  had  a  dozen  Hales  here  we  would  double 
our  population  in  10  years !” 

He  did  not  mean  quite  that,  but  he  had  the  vision 
to  see  that  his  people  would  slowly  but  surely  pick 


up  some  of  the  “hustle”  and  ambition  of  that  busy 
scene,  and  apply  it  to  those  Georgia  farms.  The 
old  man  was  right  That  peach  business  stirred  up 
Georgia  farming.  It  brought  in  cash  which  was 
spent  for  labor.  Much  of  that  money  went  to  buy 
seeds  and  tools  and  stock  for  the  workmen,  and  they 
began  to  practice,  on  their  own  farms,  some  of  the 
methods  which  made  those  peach  orchards  produc¬ 
tive.  Hide  over  that  section  now  and  you  will  see 
what  wonders  have  grown  from  these  small  begin¬ 
nings.  You  will  find  great  fields  of  Alfalfa,  clover, 
cow  peas  and  grass,  great  cornfields  and  herds  of 
live  stock.  In  fact,  unknown  to  most  of  us,  that 
Southern  country  is  becoming  as  fertile  and  rich  in 
resources  as  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley,  and  is 
putting  to  shame  in  the  intelligent  use  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  many  communities  which  have  become  self- 
satisfied  through  prosperity.  Here  is  a  case  where 
a  special  industry  like  peach  growing  has  caused 

a  great  development  in  general  farming. 

* 

IN  spite  of  the  high  price  of  seed  (15  cents  or 
more  per  pound)  many  farmers  are  planning  to 
sow  Hairy  vetch  as  a  cover  crop.  If  they  do  it  will 
pay  to  inoculate  the  seed  or  the  soil.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  vetch  proves  close  to  a  failure 
the  first  time  it  is  seeded  unless  inoculation  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  should  use  soil  from  some  field 
where  vetch  has  succeeded,  or  one  of  the  commercial 
cultures  on  the  seed.  Our  own  experience  is  that 
unless  this  is  done  the  first  time  seeding  with  vetch 
will  fail  two  times  out  of  three. 

* 

THE  yelping  of  the  so-called  trade  papers  over 
the  suggested  plan  for  selling  New  York  apples 
at  auction  will  not  frighten  any  farmers  who  have 
ever  sold  produce  in  New  York  City.  If  these  pa¬ 
pers  hung  out  a  sign  painted  in  big  letters 

This  Auction  Plan  Will  Kill  Grafting  and 
Speculation. 

they  could  not  be  more  convincing  than  they  are 
through  their  yelps  and  howls.  These  papers  do  not 
fight  for  or  educate  farmers — they  exploit  them, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  farmers  understand  it.  The 
market  situation  has  been  controlled  by  a  few 
shrewd  men  who  have  been  able  to  control  prices^ 
secretly  and  without  fair  competition.  The  pro¬ 
posed  auction  system  will  lay  the  foundation  for  re¬ 
form  by  establishing  open  price-making.  Read  the 
article  on  the  next  page.  This  auction  plan  means 
even  more  than  price-making  and  reform  in  mar¬ 
keting — it  gives  New  York  apple  growers  their  first 
real  chance  to  work  together  for  independence. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  fight  with  your  apples  instead 
of  throwing  them  away. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  evidently  heard  about 
the  new  Virginia  dog  law  which  was  passed 
designedly  for  the  protection  of  sheep  owners.  Un¬ 
der  this  law  it  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $50  for  any  owner  to  let  his  dog  run  at 
large.  Anyone  may  keep  a  dog,  but  the  animal 
must  be  kept  at  home.  Any  farmer  may  shoot  a 
lone  dog  if  found  on  his  property.  The  owner  of 
the  dog  may  bring  suit  for  damages,  but  in  doing  so 
he  must,  of  course,  prove  that  his  dog  was  off  his 
own  premises,  alone,  and  thus  liable  to  $50  fine. 
The  dog  is  safe  when  at  home  or  when  accompan¬ 
ied  by  his  owner!  This  law  does  not  become  effect¬ 
ive  until  the  voters  of  a  county  endorse  it.  It  is  a 
local  option  law,  and  the  voters  may  accept  or  reject 
it  as  they  see  fit.  Such  a  law,  voted  by  a  majority, 
and  fairly  enforced,  would  settle  the  dog  question. 
Who  will  claim  that  any  man  has  the  right  to  turn 
an  irresponsible  dog  at  large  any  more  than  cattle  or 
other  live  stock?  Would  the  voters  in  your  county 
support  such  a  dog  law? 

* 

THE  warring  nations  of  Europe  are  firing  many 
“ifs”  these  days — almost  as  many  as  of  shells. 
We  are  told  that  if  England  had  shut  off  imports 
of  cotton  into  Germany,  or  if  France  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  prepared,  if  Belgium  had  not  held  Germany  back 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  if  Russia  had  been  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  ammunition,  great  things  would  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Very  likely — the  shady  side  of  an  “if”  is 
a  fine  place  to  tell  what  might  have  been.  Success 
seems  to  come  through  anticipating  the  “if.”  Now 
this  proposed  auction  sale  of  New  York  apples 
promises  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  campaign  for 
a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It  can  es¬ 
tablish  a  price  for  apples,  and  that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  thing.  There  is  an  “if”  in  it  which  we 
must  root  out  early  in  order  to  make  it  spell  suc¬ 
cess.  If  the  fruit  growers  will  furnish  the  apples 
the  Department  can  sell  them,  but  the  supply  must 
be  constant  and  provided  for  before  the  work  starts. 
Would  it  not  be  a  shame  if  next  year  we  were 
obliged  to  say,  “The  auction  system  of  selling  would 
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have  been  a  great  success  if  the  fruit  growers  had 
only  backed  it  up?”  Here  is  a  case  where  the  “if” 
can  be  cut  out  before  we  start  business. 

* 

FARMERS  of  Great  Britain  who  can  see  more 
than  one  season  ahead  realize  what  is  coming 
in  the  way  of  future  taxation.  A  tremendous  and 
horrible  debt  is  piling  up.  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  find  themselves  at  middle  age  still  struggling 
to  pay  for  the  powder  and  ball  which  England  is 
now  buying.  The  great  burden  of  this  debt  will  fall 
upon  farmers.  They  must  not  only  pay  their  direct 
share  of  this  debt,  but  being  the  great  purchasing 
class  for  domestic  articles  they  will  find  the  taxes 
of  other  interests  worked  off  upon  them  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  price !  The  wisest  of  the  English  farmers 
see  this  coming.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  puts  it 
this  way: 

Agriculture  is  not  prepared  to  see  history  repeated 
and  to  bear  much  more  than  its  share.  Whether  we 
shall  escape  with  anything  like  reason  will  depend  very 
largely  on  the  strength  of  the  Farmers’  Union.  There 
are  other  problems  ripe  for  settlement  as  soon  as  ever 
we  see  the  approaching  end  of  the  war.  England’s  fu¬ 
ture  is  going  to  depend  to  a  much  greater  extent  on 
good  farming,  and  in  that  happier  era  good  farming 
must  be  encouraged,  and  not  be  penalized  by  high  rents. 

We  put  it  to  you  as  a  definite  proposition  that 
farmers  everywhere  can  never  hope  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  unless  they  can  in  some  way  combine  their 
interests  and  work  togther.  “Equal  rights  and  hon¬ 
est  share!” 

* 

WHO  pays  our  taxes?  The  final  consumer 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  work  them  off 
upon  him.  The  liquor  men  are  busy  just  now  in 
telling  what  their  business  does  in  paying  our  taxes. 
Do  they  really  pay  any  taxes?  They  claim  that  rum 
pays  $325,000,000  yearly,  but  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun  gets  back  at  them  this  way : 

When  taxes  are  levied  upon  any  article  of  commerce 
the  tax  is  always  added  to  the  price  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumers. 

This  is  the  economic  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  by 
statements  put  forth  by  the  liquor  interests.  The  liquor 
interests  as  such  pay  no  tax  whatever.  The  tax  is 
paid  by  the  people  who  use  the  liquors.  When  the 
saloon  keeper  collects  the  dimes  and  nickels  from  the 
drinkers  of  intoxicating  liquors  he  is  collecting  all  the 
taxes  levied  on  the  liquor  industry,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  sale,  together  with  such  profit  as 
there  may  be  in  the  business. 

You  can  easily  carry  it  still  further.  This  rum 
tax  is  not  all  paid  by  the  consumer,  but  is  gouged 
out  of  his  family.  Ask  any  grocer  or  shoemaker  or 
butcher  or  farmer  who  deals  direct  with  consumers 
if  the  families  of  confirmed  drinking  men  are  good 
pay,  or  if  they  buy  all  the  food  they  would  if  there 
were  no  saloon  to  get  father’s  money !  The  family 
pays  most  of  the  tax  which  the  liquor  men  brag 
about.  If  there  were  no  saloons  most  of  this  money 
would  find  its  way  to  the  farmer,  or  to  workmen 
who  make  necessities,  and  they  in  their  turn  would 
have  more  to  spend. 


Brevities. 

Cold  water  is  the  antidote  for  hot  air. 

Japan  has  imported  100,000  trout  eggs  from  this 
country. 

What  would  you  really  think  of  a  boy  who  actually 
liked  to  work  without  pay?  That  boy  would  stand 
watching. 

The  Germans  are  using  dried  chicory  roots  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  oats  in  feeding  horses — with  fair  results. 

It  is  claimed  that  poultry  are  more  than  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  dock. 

An  egg  noodle — the  goose  that  kept  on  laying  the 
golden  egg  when  she  saw  how  it  affected  her  master. 

The  world  needs  constructive  critics  rather  than  de¬ 
structive  kickers. 

What  is  a  broiler?  The  pullet’s  little  brother.  He 
should  be  thankful  he  can  help  pay  his  sister’s  board. 
In  former  years  she  had  to  pay  for  both. 

One  hundred  dollars  a  ton  was  the  price  asked  by 
Japanese  shipbuilders  for  building  a  vessel.  Five  cents 
a  pound ! 

We  see  some  of  the  best  plowmen  we  know  going 
into  the  field  with  a  milk  can  full  of  water.  That 
shows  watered  milk — of  human  kindness,  for  this  is 
a  drink  for  the  horses. 

There  should  be  a  balanced  ration  of  mental  food  as 
well  as  food  for  the  body.  All  thought  along  one  line 
makes  a  narrow  mind.  Thus  history  or  poetry  may 
have  a  useful  place  in  a  farmer’s  reading. 

“Agriculture”  as  an  occupation  covers  a  wide  va- 
rietv  of  products.  A  locality  is  now  reported  from 
Mexico  where  the  inhabitants  make  a  living  at  catching 
flies.  These  flies  are  pressed  and  dried  and  sold  as  bird 
food. 

Several  farmers  find  a  quantity  of  silage  left  in  the 
silo.  It  will  not  spoil.  The  Wisconsin  College  ad¬ 
vises  :  “In  case  of  doubt,  cover  what  silage  remains 
with  straw,  hay  or  barn  sweepings,  tramp  down  hard 
and  dampen  thoroughly.  At  corn  harvest  remove  the 
covering  and  fill  as  usual.  You’ll  never  know  the  dif¬ 
ference.” 

The  way  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  a  section  is 
to  improve  the  farmers.  The  way  to  improve  the 
farmers  is  to  get  them  to  realize  that  their  business  is 
prosperous.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  show  them  how 
to  get  closer  to  the  consumer  and  thus  receive  a  fairer 
share  of  his  dollar.  Can  you  really  improve  agriculture 
in  any  other  way? 
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The  Auction  System  of  Selling  Apples. 

I  do  not  like  the  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Dillon  by  the 
“Chicago  Packer"’  and  other  trade  papers;  would  like 
to  see  you  hit  them  back.  H.  b.  w. 

These  trade  papers  have  just  two  “principles”  of 
journalism — in  toadying  to  the  people  who  feed  them  and 
violent  abuse  for  anyone  who  suggests  any  marketing 
reform.  In  private  these  papers  all  admit  that  the 
present  marketing  system  is  full  of  graft  and  extra¬ 
vagance,  yet  they  never  suggest  any  improvement.  Mr. 
Dillon,  as  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets,  is  or¬ 
ganizing  an  auction  system  for  selling  New  York  ap¬ 
ples.  If,  as  these  trade  papers  claim,  this  plan  is  fool¬ 
ish  and  sure  to  fail,  they  would  not  fight  it  or  abuse 
the  author.  When  they  print  columns  of  abuse  and  so- 
called  “argument”  against  the  plan,  everybody  knows 
they  realize  that  if  the  producers  back  this  auction 
system,  the  days  of  graft  and  robbery  through  secret 
price-making  are  numbered.  If  they  were  wise  they 
would  keep  quiet,  for  their  abuse  is  just  the  thing 
needed  to  make  the  producers  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  experienced  men  in  the 
trade  believe  the  auction  market  will  be  successful  if 
once  fairly  tried  out  on  the  plans  suggested  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  actual  cost  of  selling  at  auction  is 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  private  transactions.  Of 
course  these  trade  papers  know  that  with  the  auction 
sales  there  would  be  no  fictitious  cartage  charges 
against  the  shipper.  They  know  too  that  the  actual 
prices  of  sales  will  be  published  daily,  and  the  man  on 
the  farm  selling  apples  will  have  the  same  information 
as  the  speculator  buying  apples.  Under  the  present 
system,  they  know  that  the  buyer  has  all  the  inside  in¬ 
formation  and  the  grower  is  continually  guessing. 
These  trade  papers  pretend  that  since  apple  retail  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  obliged  to  get  their  supplies  through 
speculators  in  the  past  and  pay  several  profits  on  them, 
they  will  refuse  to  buy  first  hand,  and  will  insist  on 
buying  from  the  speculators  or  not  at  all.  If  they  be¬ 
lieved  any  such  thing  they  would  not  lose  any  energy 
over  the  new  plan.  But  they  know  that  the  producer 
has  the  power  in  his  own  hands  to  remove  the  specu¬ 
lation  and  abuses  in  the  apple  market.  This  auction 
system,  if  given  a  fair  trial,  will  put  the  growers  in 
possession  of  the  means  to  exercise  their  own  power,  so 
as  to  make  the  sale  of  apples  a  business  for  farmers 
instead  of  a  bonanza  for  speculators.  Fortunately  the 
now  plan  does  not  depend  for  its  success  on  commission 
men  or  speculators,  nor  on  their  trade  papers.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  apple  growers  themselves.  Give  the  auc¬ 
tion  50  per  cent,  of  the  apples  sold  in  New  York  for 
three  months  and  there  would  never  again  be  any  more 
private  secret  sales  of  apples,  and  fraudulent  cartage 
charges.  A  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  sales  will 
establish  a  minimum  price.  No  commission  man  will 
dare  return  his  shipper  less  than  the  auction  price  for 
the  day.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  apple  growers 
have  ever  had  to  get  into  the  New  York  market  with 
assurances  of  a  square  deal,  and  information  to  show 
that  the  deal  is  square.  The  more  apples  they  pledge 
the  greater  their  success.  Every  shipping  point  should 
organize  an  apple-shipping  club  and  appoint  a  secre¬ 
tary  to  correspond  with  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  and  arrange  to  make  shipments  at  proper 
times  to  the  auction  market.  The  Department  invites 
correspondence  from  anyone  interested  and  ready  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  sale  of  his  own  apples. 


The  New  York  Apple-grading  Law. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  amended  the  New 
York  Apple  Grading  law.  Many  apple  growers  have 
asked  for  a  discussion  of  this  law  as  it  now  stands,  so 
we  print  herewith  a  copy  of  the  amended  law.  This 
will  be  followed  by  explanation  and  discussion  by  New 
York  growers: 

CHAPTER  217. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  relation 
to  apples. 

The  standard  grades  or  classes  for  apples  grown  in 
this  State  when  packed  in  closed  packages  shall  be  as 
follows : 

First :  “New  York  standard  fancy  grade”  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  apples  of  one  variety,  which  are  well  grown 
specimens,  hand-picked,  properly  packed,  of  good  color 
for  the  variety,  normal  shape,  free  from  dirt,  disease, 
insect  and  fungus  injury,  bruises  and  other  defects  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  are  necessarily  caused  in  the  operation  of 
packing;  or  apples  of  one  variety  which  are  not  more 
than  five  per  centum  below  the  foregoing  specifications 
on  a  combination  of  all  defects  or  two  per  centum  on 
any  single  defect. 

Second:  “New  York  standard  A  grade”  shall  consist 
of  apples  of  one  variety  which  are  well  grown  speci¬ 
mens,  hand-picked,  properly  packed,  normal  shape, 
practically  free  from  dirt,  disease,  insect  and  fungus 
injury,  bruises  and  other  defects  except  such  as  are 
necessarily  caused  in  the  operation  of  packing;  or  ap¬ 
ples  of  one  variety  which  are  not  more  than  ten  per 
centum  below  the  foregoing  specifications  on  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  all  defects  or  five  per  centum  on  any  single 
defect.  No  apples  in  this  grade  shall  show  less  than 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  centum  of  good  color  for 
the  variety. 

Third :  “New  York  standard  B  grade”  shall  consist 
of  apples  of  one  variety  which  are  well  matured,  hand¬ 
picked,  properly  packed,  practically  normal  shape, 
practically  free  from  dirt,  diseases,  insect  and  fungus 
injury  ;  or  apples  of  one  variety  which  are  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  below  the  foregoing  specifica¬ 
tions  on  a  combination  of  all  defects  or  five  per  centum 
on  any  single  defect. 

Fourth  :  “Ungraded.”  Apples  not  conforming  to  the 
foregoing  specifications  of  grade,  or,  if  conforming,  are 
not  branded  in  accordance  therewith,  shall  be  classed 
as  ungraded  and  so  branded.  The  minimum  size  of  the 
fruit  in  the  package  shall  also  be  branded  upon  it  as 
hereinafter  specified  and  in  addition  to  the  other  marks 
hereinafter  required. 
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The  marks  indicating  grade  as  above  prescribed  may 
be  accompanied  by  any  other  designation  of  grade  or 
brand  if  that  designation  or  brand  is  not  inconsistent 
with  or  marked  more  conspicuously  than  the  one  of  the 
said  four  marks  which  is  used  on  the  said  package. 
Apples  packed  and  branded  in  accordance  with  the 
United  States  law  approved  August  third,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

.  The  minimum  size  of  the  fruit  in  all  classes  or  grades, 
including  the  ungraded,  shall  be  determined  by  taking 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  smallest  fruit  in  the 
package  at  right  angles  to  the  stem  and  blossom  end. 
Minimum  sizes  shall  be  stated  in  variations  of  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  like  two  inches,  two  and  one-quarter 
inches,  two  and  one-half  inches,  two  and  three-quarter 
inches,  three  inches,  three  and  one-quarter  inches,  and 
so  on,  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

Minimum  sizes  may  be  designated  by  figures  instead 
of  words.  The  word  “minimum”  may  be  designated  by 
using  the  abbreviation  “min.” 

A  tolerance  or  variation  of  five  per  centum  on  size 
shall  be  allowed  in  all  classes,  but  such  five  per  centum 
shall  not  be  in  addition  to  the  variation  or  tolerances 
for  defects  provided  in  grades  “Fancy,”  “A”  and  “B.” 

(A)  Every  closed  package  containing  apples  grown 
in  the  State  of  New  York  which  is  sold,  offered  or  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale,  or  packed  for  sale,  or  transported  for 
sale  by  any  person  shall  bear  upon  the  outside  of  one 
end  in  plain  letters  and  figures  the  name  and  address  of 
the  packer  or  the  person  by  whose  authority  the  apples 
were  packed  and  the  package  marked,  the  true  name 
of  the  variety,  the  grade  or  class  of  the  apple  therein 
contained  and  the  minimum  size  of  the  fruit  in  the 
packages.  If  the  true  name  of  the  variety  shall  not  be 
known  to  the  packer  or  the  person  by  whose  authority 
the  package  is  packed  or  branded,  then  such  variety 
shall  be  designated  as  “unknown.”  Every  package  of 
apples  which  is  repacked  shall  bear  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  repacker  or  the  name  of  the  person  by 
whose  authority  it  is  repacked  in  place  of  that  of  the 
original  packer. 

(B)  The  marks  or  brands  as  prescribed  by  this  act 
shall  be  in  block  letters  and  figures  of  size  of  not  less 
than  thirty-six  point  Gothic. 

(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the 
State  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  pack  for  sale, 
or  transport  for  sale  apples  which  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

(D)  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  apples  packed  in 
a  closed  package  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded. 

First.  If  the  package  shall  fail  to  bear  the  state¬ 
ments  required  by  this  act. 

Second.  If  the  package  shall  be  falsely  branded  or 
shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding 
such  apples  which  is  false  or  misleading,  or  if  the  pack¬ 
age  bears  any  statement,  design,  or  device,  indicating 
that  the  apples  contained  therein  are  a  given  New 
York  “standard  grade”  and  said  apples  when  packed 
or  repacked  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
such  grade. 

(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  apples  packed  in 
closed  packages  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if 
their  quality  or  grade  when  packed  or  repacked  does 
not  conform  to  the  marks  upon  the  package. 

(F)  Any  person  who  misbrands  or  adulterates  apples 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  or  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
lork  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  violation  and  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
las  for  each  subsequent  violation. 

(G)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  when  he  can  establish  satisfactory 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  a  party  to  the 
packing  and  grading  of  such  articles  and  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  same  were  misbranded  or  illegally  packed, 
or  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty,  signed  by  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  he  received  such  articles,  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  are  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act.  Said  guaranty,  or  said  satis¬ 
factory  evidence,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain  the 
true  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties  from 
whom  said  articles  were  received,  or  who  made  the  sale 
or  shipment  of  such  articles  to  such  person. 

(H)  Definitions.  The  word  “person”  as  used  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  include  both  the  singular  and 
plural,  individuals,  corporations,  copartnerships,  com¬ 
panies,  societies  and  associations.  The  act,  omission 
oi  failure  of  any  officer,  agent,  servant  or  employee 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office 
shall  be  deemed  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  The  words  “closed  package”  shall  mean  a  box, 
barrel  or  other  package,  the  contents  of  which  cannot 
be  seen  or  inspected  when  such  package  is  closed. 

(I)  No  person  shall  on  behalf  of  any  other  person 
pack  any  apples  for  sale  or  transportation  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act 

(J)  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  apples  actually  trans¬ 
ported  in  barrels  to  storage  within  this  State  until  the 
same  are  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  packed  for 
sale,  or  transported  for  sale.  Regulations  and  require¬ 
ments  herein  in  relation  to  transportation  shall  not 
apply  to  common  carriers. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  entitled  “An  act 
to  regulate  the  grading,  packing,  marking,  shipping  and 
sale  of  apples,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifteen. 


New  York  State  News. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  MATTERS.— 
According  to  reports  from  Albany  six  employes  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  have  lost  their  jobs,  the 
largest  loser”  being  Marc  W.  Cole,  organizer  of  co- 
operative  societies,  whose  salary  was  $30,000.  The  reason 
given  for  this  removal  is  the  lack  of  appropriations  for 
that  bureau.  Dr.  J.  F.  DeVine  of  Goshen  is  another, 
lie  was  consulting  veterinarian  and  drew  $10  a  day 
when  employed.  Three  veal  inspectors  also  were 
dropped  on  the  ground  that  their  services  were  not 
needed  and  their  work  will  be  done  by  other  employes 
ot  the  department.  Samuel  Cohn  has  been  employed 
as  an  assistant  to  the  chief  veterinarian  and  classified 
as  a  laborer  at  $60  a  month.  He  has  been  helping  in 
the  foot  and  mouth  outbreak  and  in  other  capacities 
but  has  been  allowed  to  go.  The  State  civil  service 
commission  has  ruled  that  laborers  must  be  employed 
at  manual  labor  and  not  as  clerks.  Ray  Smith  of  Scho¬ 
harie  County  has  been  named  as  department  detective 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  by  Commissioner  Wilson. 

COMPENSATION  FUND.— The  first  year  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  act  closed  on  July  1,  and  the 
report  shows  that  the  State  fund  has  a  financial 
strength  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  cash  and  investments 
after  paying  all  losses  to  that  date.  More  than  7,S00 


employes  were  insured,  representing  semi-annual  pre¬ 
miums  of  $750,000.  The  financial  strength  of  the 
State  fund  for  the  first  nine  months  showed  a  surplus 
accruing  to  policy  holders  of  $307,452,  amounting  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  earned  premiums.  This  surplus 
will  be  distributed  in  dividends  and  was  earned  after 
paying  all  losses  and  setting  up  loss  reserves  of  $477,- 
592,  and  a  catastrophe  fund  of  $34,114. 

DEHYDRATED  ONIONS. — A  new  industry  is  de¬ 
veloping  in  Wayne  County— that  of  the  dehydration  of 
onions  on  a  large  scale.  The  Webster  Dehydrating 
Corporation  lias  boon  formed  and  a  contract  has  been 
secured,  it  is  said,  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  the  evap¬ 
orated  onions  which  are  to  be  packed  in  sealed  can¬ 
isters  to  withstand  the  effects  of  sea  transportation.  It 
is  also  said  that  this  and  similar  concerns  are  going 
to  prepare  this  product  for  the  armies  of  the  Allies  in 
Europe.  The  dried  product  readily  takes  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  natural  vegetable  when  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  all  essential  oils  and  flavors  are  re¬ 
tained. 

STATE  GRANGE  MATTERS.— State  Master  W. 
H.  \  ary  reports  Grange  work  throughout  the  State 
progressing  finely.  National  Master  Wilson  is  to  be  in 
the  State  in  August,  his  first  appointment  being  at 
Batavia  on  August  3.  A  new  Grange  hall  is  being 
erected  at  M  illiamson,  the  State  Master  assisting  in 
laying  the  cornerstone  a  short  time  ago.  This  hall  will 
cost  about  $15,000.  He  also  dedicated  a  new  Grange 
hall  at  Elkdale,  Cattaraugus  County,  last  month. 

HOP  GROWERS  FIGHT  PESTS.— The  Hop 
O rowers  Association  of  Otsego  County  has  secured  the 
services  of  representatives  of  Cornell  to  advise  growers 
as  to  insects  and  the  general  care  of  the  vines.  Prof. 
Blodgett  is  cooperating  from  Ithaca,  making  frequent 
trips  to  Cooperstown  and  vicinity,  as  occasion  demands. 
J>iue  mold  has  made  its  appearance.  The  membership 
ot  the  association  represents  about  500  acres  of  hops. 
An  assessment  of  00  cents  an  acre  had  been  levied  to 
carry  on  the  work  this  season. 

SHEEP  BREEDERS  OF  OTSEGO.— Sheep  breed¬ 
ers  and  wool  growers  of  Otsego  County  who  are  mem- 
bers  of  the  Otsego  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  have 
sold  their  wool  crop  at  a  nice  figure  this  year.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  sell  the  entire  crop  of  members 
at  auction,  and  about  8,000  pounds  was  sold  to  Chas. 
I  albott  and  Son  of  Binghamton  at  the  price  of  36 
cents  a  pound.  The  previous  high  price  offered  by  buy¬ 
ers  was  27  cents. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM.— At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  at 
Canaan,  N.  1.,  a  gift  of  $10,000  was  announced  from 
Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  with  which 
to  build  a  cottage  for  30  boys.  The  speaker  of  the 
day  at  the  Commencement”  exercises  was  Dr.  John 
Huston  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education,  of  Albany 
Iwenty-one  diplomas  were  distributed  to  the  boys. 
1  here  are  almost  100  boys  on  the  farm  now  who  are 
sent  there  on  commitment  of  the  juvenile  courts  or  bv 
personal  surrender.  There  is  a  regular  public  school 
course  as  well  as  vocational  training  in  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  doing  a  fine  work. 


sunoijAKSHIPiS. — The 
names  of  the  winners  of  the  State  Grange  scholarships 
to  Cornell  University  have  been  announced  and  they 
are  as  follows:  Francis  S.  Widrig,  Mannsville,  Jeffer- 
son  County  ;  Loran  N.  Baker,  Springfield,  Erie  Coun- 
ty ,  E.  R.  barley,  Campbell  Hall,  Orange  County;  An- 
na  Agnew,  Mayfield  Fulton  County;  G.  E.  Kampsell, 
Hannibal,  Oswego  County;  Edward  M.  Dunne,  East 
Chatham,  Columbia  County;  Julia  F.  Brady,  Schene- 
vus,  Otsego  County;  Martha  Morse,  Halcottville,  Hal- 
cott  Center,  Otsego  County ;  Morton  J.  Scudder,  Hal- 
(a°i^  May  Mills,  Brockport,  Monroe  County; 

Abtam  L.  Bergh,  Middleburg,  Schoharie  County;  Caro¬ 
line  Smith,  Clifton  Springs,  Ontario  County.  The 
committee  of  awards  consisted  of  State  Master  W  II 
Vary,  State  Secretary  W.  N.  Giles,  and  Prof.  G*  A* 
Works.  j.  w.  a  " 


Maine  Potato  Crop. 


Maine  potato  growers  are  not  discouraged  over  the 
low  price  of  potatoes  the  past  season.  The  government 
has  been  making  a  rigid  investigation  hoping  to  improve 
the  conditions.  I  he  Department  of  Agriculture  is  get¬ 
ting  the  acreage  planted  throughout  Maine,  also  the 
acreage  planted  in  1914,  this  is  largely  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  potato  growers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
tanners  will  assist  the  department.  There  are  a  "Teat 
many  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
greater  care  in  handling  potatoes  from  grower  to 
wholesaler,  but  nothing  has  been  effective.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  a  little  more  interest  this  year 
lhe  acreage  planted  this  year  will  be  much  less  than 
last  year  in  potatoes  and  more  grain  will  be  seen  in 
Maine  this  year  than  previous  years,  due  to  the  small 
pi  ices  obtained  last  season  on  the  potato  crop. 

W.  H.  B. 


Canadian  Fruit  Report. 

,,  Dominion  _  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  the  maritime  provinces  there  has  been  no  frost 
injury,  lhe  weather  was  favorable  during  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period  but  has  since  been  dull  and  wet — suitable 
for  fungus  development.  British  Columbia  has  had  an 
abundance  of  rain.  Western  Ontario  suffered  from 
frost  and  early  drought,  but  conditions  have  improved 
recently.  The  Ontario  apple  crop  will  be  much  less 
than  last  year,  British  Columbia  slightly  less,  and 
JNova  Scotia  considerably  more,  though  the  early  es¬ 
timates  for  the  Annapolis  \  alley  were  excessive  It 
“ay  beJlO  per  cent,  above  last  year  but  will  not  reach 
2, 000, 000  barrels. 

The  pear  crop  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  will  be  light 
owing  to  heavy  dropping.  Western  Ontario  will  have 
about  50  per  cent,  of  a  standard  yield,  Nova  Scotia  a 
light  ci op,  and  British  Columbia  25  per  cent.  more. 

In  the  Niagara  section  peaches  suffered  less  from 
frost  than  any  other  fruit.  There  will  be  a  large  crop 
with  early  varieties  best.  Norfolk  County  will  have 
none  and  Lamberton  County  about  70  per  cent,  of  1913 
British  Columbia  will  have  a  large  crop  at  all  points 
inrme  Okanagan  1  alley,  Crawfords  especially  heavy. 

Ike  frost  of  May  2<  reduced  the  Niagara  grape  crop 
about  2o  per  cent.  The  most  serious  damage  was  done 
around  St.  Catharines  and  east  to  St.  Davids,  Virgil 
Niagara  balls,  and  Stamford,  some  vineyards  beiii"’ 
completely  killed. 


Household  ammonia  for  mosquito  bites — but  whv 
mosquitoes,  unless  you  are  near  undrained  swamps  or 
pond  holes .  These  pests  cannot  breed  except  in  stag¬ 
nant  water. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  Goodly  Company. 

Look  in  thy  heart — behold,  how  many 
men 

Lie  prisoned  in  it,  hoping  for  thy  call ! 

Thou  art  their  lord,  the  master  of 
them  all. 

And  wilt  thou  let  them  languish  there  in 
vain  ? 


Look  in  thy  heart — a  hero  fettered  waits 

Untried,  unknown,  a  stranger  to  thine 
ease ; 

And  yet,  if  thy  awakened  will  but 
please, 

With  joyful  valor  he  will  front  the  fates! 

Look  in  thy  heart — a  steadfast  saint  of 
God 

Stands  there  unsummoned,  while  the 
hosts  of  sin 

Mock  at  his  plight.  Thy  word  alone 
can  win 

Ilim  forth  to  heights  of  holiness  untrod. 


Look  in  thy  heart — a  soldier  and  a  sage, 
A  poet  true,  a  lover  pure  and  high, 

A  friend  of  unstained  faith,  in  bondage 
sigh,  ,  . 

Their  jailer  thou,  thine  inert  soul  then- 
cage. 


Look  in  thy  heart — and  summon  forth 
but  one, 

One  of  these  hidden  selves,  and  set  it 
free. 

Lo !  it  shall  reach  what  it  was  born 
to  be 

And  flood  thy  halls  of  life  with  glory 
won  ! 

— Priscilla  Leonard  in  Youth’s  Compan¬ 


ion. 


* 


The  following  recipe  for  gluten  bread 
is  given  us  as  a  satisfactory  one,  though 
we  have  not  tested  it  personally :  Pour 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  into  a  pint  of 
milk ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  stand  until 
lukewarm,  then  add  a  well  beaten  egg, 
a  quarter  of  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  and 
enough  gluten  to  make  a  soft  batter. 
Cover  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise;  then  add  enough  gluten  to  make 
a  soft  dough  and  knead  it  well.  Form 
it  into  four  loaves  and  let  rise  again. 
Bake  for  one  hour.  Gluten  bread  re¬ 
quires  less  yeast  and  less  time  to  rise 

than  ordinary  bread. 

* 

Women  with  gray  or  white  hair  must 
be  sure  that  it  is  very  thoroughly  rinsed 
after  washing,  for  if  any  soap  is  left  in 
it  the  silvery  tone  is  dulled  and  yellowed. 
If  the  last  rinsing  water  is  well  blued, 
as  for  white  fabrics,  white  hair  is  much 
improved.  A  crown  of  silvery  hair  has  a 
beauty  that  softens  the  lines  of  the  face, 
and  brings  out  the  complexion  after  it  has 
lost  the  first  youthful  bloom,  and  any 
women  possessing  it  should  care  for  it 
as  well  as  her  circumstances  permit. 
We  always  feel  sorry  for  misguided 
women  who  regard  it  merely  as  an  index 
to  old  age,  and  seek  to  disguise  it  by 
those  expedients  that  fail  to  deceive  any¬ 
one. 

* 

Rose-petal  time  is  not  yet  past,  al¬ 
though  the  full  flush  of  June  is  over. 
Dried  rose  petals  give  pleasure  to  so 
many  that  we  do  not  like  to  waste  any 
of  them ;  they  are  gathered  daily,  spread 
out  in  a  cool  shady  room  and  when  well 
dried  lightly  salted  and  put  away  in 
boxes  for  future  use.  We  are  often  ad¬ 
vised  to  salt  them  as  soon  as  gathered, 
while  they  are  drying,  but  in  our  local¬ 
ity,  where  the  atmosphere  is  influenced 
in  some  degree  by  adjacent  salt  water, 
the  petals  mold  in  lumps,  instead  of 
drying,  if  salt  is  applied  while  they  are 
fresh.  When  made  into  sachets  or  put 
in  rose  jars  spices  are  added  to  them,  also 
lavender  flowers  if  desired.  The  dry 
rose  petals  are  also  used  to  fill  small 
cushions  or  head  rests.  The  flower 
heads  of  Sweet  clover  retain  their  fra¬ 
grance  when  dried,  and  are  very  pleasant 
to  fill  cushions,  alone  or  mixed  with  rose 
leaves.  Another  “filling”  is  dried  foliage 
from  the  “sweet  fern,”  which,  of  course, 
is  not  a  fern  at  all,  but  a  close  relative 
to  the  bayberry  and  sweet  gale.  Its 
spicy,  aromatic,  fern-like  leaves  make  a 
pillow  almost  as  fragrant  as  balsam  fir, 
which  would  give  much  pleasure  to  those 

separated  from  country  pleasures. 

* 


It  is  not  until  a  housekeeper  becomes 
emancipated  from  nailed-down  carpets 
that  she  realizes  what  a  nuisance  they 
are,  catching  and  holding  dust,  making 
a  hiding  place  for  insects,  and  adding  to 
the  trouble  of  disinfection  in  case  of 


contagious  disease.  In  the  same  way,  a 
vacuum  cleaner  used  for  a  few  minutes 
daily,  shows  how  much  dust  is  disturbed 
and  sent  floating  through  the  air  during 
ordinary  sweeping.  Every  woman  who 
does  her  own  housework  can  think  of 
some  one  thing  in  the  planning  or  build¬ 
ing  of  the  house  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
exertion  of  her  daily  work ;  it  may  be 
up-and-down  steps  where  there  should  be 
one  level,  or  it  may  be  awkward¬ 
ly  shaped  rooms  where  the  regular 
work  cannot  be  done  to  advantage. 
Rut  there  is  little  excuse  for  such  ar¬ 
rangements  in  building  a  new  house,  be¬ 
cause  good  plans  are  accessible  and 
cheap.  Many  women  caring  for  a  young 
family  tell  us  that  their  greatest  loss  of 
thoergy  comes  from  frequent  trips  up 
and  down  stairs.  This  could,  of  course, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8700  —  Sports 
Blouse,  34  to  44  bust. 


8683  —  Suspender 
Dress  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  16 
and  18  years. 


8705  —  Tennis 
Blouse,  34  to  44  bust. 


8701  —  C  h  i  1  d’s 

Dress,  4  to  8  years. 


8685  —  Boy’s  Suit, 
With  or  Without 
Belt,  2,  4  and  6 

years. 


be  obviated  by  building  the  house  bunga¬ 
low  fashion,  all  on  one  level,  which  would 
be  quite  as  convenient  as  a  city  flat.  On 
a  farm  where  land  values  are  so  much 
less  than  in  city  or  suburbs,  one  could 
spread  the  building  in  a  way  out  of  the 
question  on  a  narrow  lot.  We  see  but 
few  farmhouses  in  the  East  built  in 
bungalow  fashion.  We  have  wondered 
what  disadvantages  suggest  themselves, 
or  whether  farm  housekeepers  do  not 
fancy  homes  of  this  type. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

A  wire  dish-drainer  to  fit  in  a  dishpan 
is  24  cents ;  with  a  central  rack  to 
hold  knives  and  forks  upright  38  cents. 

A  new  model  in  Fall  hats  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  June  was  the  Bersagliere,  a 
rather  small  round-crowned  shape  with 
narrow  curving  brim,  having  a  drooping 
plume  of  cock’s  feathers  sweeping  down 
over  the  brim.  It  is,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies  modeled  after  the  picturesque  head- 


gear  worn  by  the  Bersaglieri  or  Italian 
riflemen.  Broad-brimmed  hats  of  fine 
French  felt  in  pale  delicate  colors  and 
white  are  among  mid-summer  models.  A 
group  of  these  hats  in  pale  flesh  pink 
included  many  with  facing  of  panne  vel¬ 
vet.  One  hat  of  flesh  pink  felt  was 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  butterfly-like 
flowers  of  pink  chiffon.  Such  hats  are 
extremely  perishab?e,  as  far  as  color 
goes,  though  the  felt  itself  is  soft  and 
firm. 

Lace-trimmed  scrim  curtains,  2% 
yards  long,  are  specially  priced  at  $1.24 
to  $1.98  a  pair.  They  are  very  light 
and  Summery,  and  launder  well. 

A  very  sensible  frock  for  girls  up  to 
14  years  is  made  with  bloomers.  The 
material  is  blue  or  brown  percale ;  a 
long-waisted  belted  blouse  reaches  half¬ 
way  to  the  knee,  partly  covering  the  very 
full  pleated  bloomers,  which  look  like 
a  skirt. 

Wash  suit'  for  boys  from  seven  to  16 
are  made  of  cotton  covert  cloth,  crash  or 
khaki.  Combination  undergarments  for 
small  boys  are  made  all  in  one  piece, 
buttoned  on  the  shoulder ;  there  is  a  1 
stout  band  at  the  waist  with  buttons  to 
which  the  trousers  are  attached.  In 
barred  muslin  these  little  combinations 
are  50  cents ;  they  will  take  the  place  of 
all  other  undergarments  in  very  warm 
weather. 

Net  fichus  edged  with  a  narrow  frill 
are  50  cents  and  up.  They  are  very  pop-  J 
ular  now,  both  those  shaped  to  fit,  and 
also  those  formed  of  a  straight  width  of 
net  or  organdie  with  a  frill  at  each 
side.  This  is  sold  by  the  yard,  one  edge 
being  folded  over,  and  the  fichu  then 
drawn  around  the  neck  in  Quaker  folds. 

Plates,  drinking  cups  and  trays  for 
children  are  made  of  enameled  papier 
maelnS;  they  are  very  light  and  unbreak¬ 
able.  One  style  is  a  plain  white  plate 
having  the  alphabet  printed  around  the 
edge  in  black,  and  a  clock  dial  in  the 
center ;  thus  the  child  may  learn  num¬ 
bers  and  letters  unconsciously.  Others 
are  colored,  painted  with  funny  little 
figures  from  fairy  tales  or  nursery  ^ 
rhymes.  Plates  and  cups  are  25  cents 
each.  One  style  of  plate  at  50  cents  is 
set  upon  a  tin  reservoir  to  hold  hot 
water,  so  that  the  food  may  be  kept 
warm.  There  are  some  quaint  little  trays 
at  25  cents  decorated  with  smiling  little 
kewpies. 

Papyrus  plates  for  picnic  meals  cost 
16  cents  a  package;  there  are  40  plates 
in  the  package  of  the  smallest  size  (about 
the  size  of  bread-and-butter  plates)  ;  30 
in  the  next,  and  25  in  the  largest  size. 

July  is  a  good  month  to  buy  a  para¬ 
sol,  for  there  are  great  reductions.  Very 
nice  styles  in  silk  are  from  $1.50  to  $3 ; 
plain  white  linen  $1  to  $1.50.  Among 
attractive  styles  are  many  of  checked 
taffeta  with  floral  Dresden  border. 

Black  knit  tights  or  bloomers  are  much 
worn  under  bathing  suits  instead  of  bloom¬ 
ers  of  the  same  material  as  the  suit.  They 
cost  50  cents  in  cotton  or  lisle;  in  cotton 
with  feet,  85  cents ;  in  merino  $1.  Bath-  i 
ing  slippers  are  50  cents  up,  shoes  $1  | 
up;  many  of  the  bathing  shoes  are  very 
elaborate,  with  black  vamps  and  colored 
uppers.  Bathing  caps  start  as  low  as 
25  cents,  and  a  very  nice  plain  mob  cap 
of  colored  rubber  may  be  had  for  50  , 
cents.  Bright  colors  lead  in  favor,  and 
some  are  elaborately  trimmed  with  rub¬ 
ber  ribbons  and  rubber  flowers ;  there  are 
even  rubber  corsage  bouquets  to  wear 
with  the  bathing  suit.  Clusters  of  rub-  j 
ber  daisies  are  $1.25 ;  bands  of  rubber 
daisies  $1.  Rubberized  satin  gypsy  ker¬ 
chiefs  worn  turban  fashion  are  always 
popular.  Bathing  girdles,  made  of  elas¬ 
tic  with  garter  supporters,  are  $1  up. 


Keep  a  Record 
of  What  You 
Write 


DUSINESS  MEN  recognize 
the  importance  of  keeping 
carbon  copies  of  every  letter, 
contract  and  transaction.  It  is  a 
protection  against  forgetfulness, 
errors  and  dishonesty.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  farmers  should 
use  typewriters  is  that  it  enables 
them  to  keep  on  file  complete 
records  of  correspondence,  crop 
reports  and  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  farming  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
_________  TODAY  --------- 


L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 

Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Please  send  me  information  as  checked : 

(  )  Send  me  free  catalogue. 

(  )  How  can  1  get  a  Factory  Rebuilt  L.  C. 

Smith  &  Bros,  machine  ? 

(  )  What  about  trading  in  old  machines? 

Name . 

P.  O . 

State  . 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 


DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


lls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
>w  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
ling,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
ie  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 


pnrrrr  from  importer 
uUITll  to  consumer 

Regular  35c.  coffee  at  wholesale  price  (26c.  a  pound) 
by  parcel  post  prepaid.  We  will  send  6  lbs.  of  our 
COLOMBIAN  BLEND  COFFEE  for  three  days’ trial.  You  may 
try  lb.  and  return  balance  at  our  expense  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Olherwite  remit  S1.30  lor  Hie  5  lbs. 

COLOMBIAN  COFFEE  IMPORTINC  CO. 
Dopt.  H,  97-99  Water  St.  New  York  City 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 
AND 

AUTOMOBILE 


Cake  Recipes  from  the  Housewives’ 
League. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National 
Housewives’  League  in  New  York  is  a 
very  interesting  place,  with  its  demon¬ 
strations  of  efficiency  in  buying  supplies 
and  using  them  afterwards.  In  May  a 
calce-making  contest  called  out  much  in¬ 
terest  and  the  following  prize-winning 
recipes  are  from  the  Housewives’  League 
Magazine : 

The  prize  loaf  baked  by  Miss  Edith 
Peppard,  a  student  at  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  was  a  white  cake, 
very  delicate  iu  grain,  well  baked  and  in¬ 
expensive.  The  recipe  called  for  two 
and  two-thirds  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  three  tablespoon- 


books  should  interest 
every  progressive 
farmer.  We  offer  the 
best  Gasoline  Engine, 
Gas  Tractor  and  Au¬ 
tomobile  books  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  little 
subscription  work. 
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fills  of  milk,  one  scant  cupful  of  pastry 
flour,  one  level  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  three 
drops  of  almond  extract.  Cream  the  but¬ 
ter  and  add  the  sugar  gradually ;  then 
add  milk  and  flavoring.  Sift  the  flour, 
measure  a  scant  cupful  and  add  it  grad¬ 
ually.  Add  the  powder  and  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  beaten  stiff.  For  the  icing  boil 
together  one  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  cold  water  and  half  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  vinegar  until  it  spins  a  thread. 
Then  beat  the  white  of  one  egg  until 
stiff,  pour  over  it  slowly  the  slightly 
cooled  syrup,  add  the  flavoring  and  beat 
until  it  begins  to  thicken. 

The  winner  of  the  second  prize  in  this 
class  was  an  English  chocolate  cake,  so 
unusual  to  American  palates  and  so  de¬ 
licious  that  it  created  quite  a  little  whirl 
of  excitement.  It  was  entered  by  Miss 
F.  Brooks,  of  London,  and  called  for 
half  a  pound  of  grated  chocolate,  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
four  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  warm 
milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  rice  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  (rounded)  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vanilla.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar  together  and  add  the  chocolate 
dissolved  in  the  milk.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
add  them.  Then  add  the  flour,  rice  flour 
and  baking  powder  gradually.  Mix  well 
and  bake  in  a  loaf  pan  for  one  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

Mrs.  Julius  Metzger  sent  a  wonderful 
orange  layer  cake,  perfect  in  grain  and 
very  delicate,  which  won  the  first  prize. 
The  recipe  called  for  two  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  the 
juice  and  rind  of  one  orange,  three  and 
a  half  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  five  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Mix  the 
butter  and  sugar  together  and  add  the 
eggs,  well  beaten.  Add  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  the  orange;  mix  thoroughly; 
then  add  the  milk  and  flour  gradually, 
first  sifting  the  latter  with  the  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  three  layers.  For  the 
filling  dissolve  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornstarch  in  one  cupful  of  milk  and  add 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Let  two  cupfuls 
of  milk  come  to  the  boiling  point,  with 
six  tablcspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  stir  in 
the  dissolved  cornstarch,  stirring  until 
thick  and  smooth.  Add  the  juice  and 
rind  of  half  an  orange.  Spread  between 
the  layers  when  cool.  For  the  icing,  add 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  water  to  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  confectioner’s  sugar  and  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  orange  juice.  Stir  until 
smooth  enough  to  spread. 


The  Helpful  Kitchen  Shears. 

The  younger  housewives  are  using 
shears  instead  of  a  knife  for  cutting  both 
meats  and  vegetables,  also  some  of  the 
fruits,  and  find  that  a  dull  pair  of  shears 
is  more  efficient  than  a  sharp  knife.  A 
bunch  of  asparagus,  string  beans  or 
stalks  of  pie-plant  are  quickly  cut  as  de¬ 
sired.  Bared  and  sliced  vegetables  and 
fruit  may  be  shredded  for  soups  or  salads, 
and  the  right  hand  escape  contact  with 
their  juices.  Shears  are  especially  good 
for  cutting  raisins,  figs,  dates  and  nuts. 
The  rind  of  thinly-sliced  bacon  can  be 
easily  removed  with  shears  with  the 
least  possible  waste.  Dried  codfish  can  be 
clipped  into  cubes  for  cooking.  Sliced 
raw  meat  can  be  cut  into  serving  pieces, 
or  shredded  for  soups,  or  in  cubes  for 
savory  stews.  Sliced  cooked  meat  can 
be  sheared  uniformly  fine  for  salads, 
meat  creams  and  croquettes,  with  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  pounding  tender  meats  to  a  paste, 
as  with  a  chopping  knife.  A  knife  is  not 
equal  to  shears  in  cutting  clams  into 
small  pieces  for  soups,  pies  or  fritters, 
and  in  removing  their  tough  strips  of 
muscle.  The  use  of  a  new  white-headed 
hatpin  and  shears  in  cookery  are  both 
something  new  as  time-savers  and  great 
improvements  over  the  old  time  kitchen 
knife  and  fork.  medora  cokbett. 


A  Plea  for  Order. 

I  think  the  farmer’s  wife  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  a  sort  of  a  machine 
to  rear  the  children,  get  the  meals  and  see 
that  the  good  man  of  the  house,  barn  and 
fields  is  kept  in  an  amicable  frame  of 
mind  as  well  as  full  and  comfortable. 
The  failure  or  success  of  the  farm  and 
home  is  generally  credited  to  the  man, 
though  many  times  it  is  the  wife’s  fore¬ 
thought,  frugal  economy  and  ceaseless 
working,  or  her  extravagance  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  household  affairs,  wrong  concep¬ 


tions  of  her  duty  to  the  family  and  gen¬ 
uine  heedlessness  of  things  that  makes 
or  mars  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
I  believe  the  old  saying  that  order  is 
Heaven’s  first  law  is  especially  true  and 
fitting  to  the  farm.  The  old  woman  who 
said  if  it  wasn’t  in  the  Bible  that  it 
ought  to  be,  was  I  believe  a  genuine 
farmer’s  wife.  What  is  more  disgusting 
than  to  pass  through  the  country  and 
see,  as  you  have  to,  the  slack  and  sloven¬ 
ly  looking  surroundings  of  homes,  es¬ 
pecially  windows,  porches  and  lawns  of 
fortunate  country  dwellers?  They  can 
breathe  the  pure  invigorating  air  untaint¬ 
ed  by  smoke  of  crowded  cities  or  other 
filth,  can  walk  on  the  soft  green  carpets 
of  Mother  Nature,  and  enjoy  every  bless¬ 
ing  of  mankind.  I  fear  the  owners  of 
these  blessings  do  not  do  their  share  to 
keep  these  things  even  in  a  decent  condi¬ 
tion.  But  how  much  of  this  lack  of  or¬ 
der  can  be  placed  directly  *•  the  wife’s 
door?  How  can  a  man  be  expected  to  be 
orderly  if  his  better  half  is  not?  It  is 
my  observation,  having  four  brothers,  a 
father  and  husband,  also  from  one  to  a 
dozen  hired  men  (not  perfect  angels  at 
that)  that  men  are  quite  willing  to  adopt 
and  catch  the  spirit  of  new  enterprises  or 
anything  that  sounds  reasonable. 

The  woman  of  the  house  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  slack  and  un¬ 


Embroidery  Design 


Cross  stitch  Is  very  simple  and  is  com¬ 
pleted  quickly.  The  half  window  curtains  il¬ 
lustrated  are  very  pretty,  when  embroidered 
In  shades  of  blue  as  follows:  Use  dark  blue 
for  bottom  line  of  crosses,  the  nine  crosses 
between  lower  rosettes,  and  for  upright  and 
cross  lines,  also  center  cross  of  the  corner 
rosettes.  The  rest  of  design  in  light  blue. 
The  design,  No.  302,  is  stampecr  on  fine  mer¬ 
cerized  scrim  and  costs  per  window  of  two 
curtains,  with  floss  to  embroider,  50  cents. 


tidy  appearance  of  the  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  She  can  also  add  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  purse  and  to  the  sanitary  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  direct,  also  an  indirect  way, 
by  her  influence  on  husband  and  children. 
Her  home  can  be  neatly  arranged,  clean 
and  well  ventilated;  food  well  prepared 
and  tastefully  served.  The  children,  if 
there  are  any,  will  naturally  coincide 
with  mother’s  ideas  in  any  scheme  they 
can  be  interested  in.  Children  like  to 
feel  some  responsibility,  and  rightly  man¬ 
aged  can  assist  a  great  deal  in  keeping 
buildings  and  surroundings  looking  well. 
It  will  not  only  help  father  and  mother, 
but  add  much  to  their  character  and  ha¬ 
bits  in  future  years.  The  outside  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  home  attracts  as  much 
attention  as  the  inside  from  casual  ob¬ 
servers.  Commence  with  the  windows. 
The  blinds  if  any  can  be  either  shut  or 
open ;  curtains  evenly  draped,  and  if 
on  poles  be  sure  they  are  not  torn  off 
and  hanging.  The  porches  can  be  kept 
clear  of  pails  and  other  things  that  are 
unsightly  and  will  accumulate  if  not 
cared  for.  The  lawn  can  be  improved 
by  simply  putting  into  the  stove  the 
dirt  and  things  usually  thrown  out.  How 
many  yards  we  see  adorned  with  a  big 
muddy  slop-hole,  old  empty  tin  cans, 
rags,  papers,  clothes  pins  and  rags 
around  the  clothes  lines,  and  everything 
else  in  the  same  neglected  state !  Who’s 
to  blame  for  this?  The  man?  No,  the 
wife  and  no  one  else.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  such  shiftlessness.  It  is  the 
small  things  that  rount,  a  clean  yard, 
porches,  cellar,  etc.  It  is  good  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  any  woman  to 


have  more  or  less  flowers  and  shrubs  in 
the  yard  and  garden,  and  how  much  they 
enhance  the  surroundings!  If  the  wom¬ 
en  will  get  at  the  get-up  pick-up  slick-up 
plan  in  the  ifiglit  way  the  male  portion 
will  soon  follow  with  their  part  in  add¬ 
ing  dollars  and  hours  of  pleasure  and 
contentment  to  their  possessions. 

Another  thing  that  can  be  classed  as 
a  lack  of  order,  especially  with  the  wives, 
is  a  carelessness  in  dress  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  girls  who 
were  neat  and  always  careful  of  how 
they  appeared  so  soon  fall  into  this  rut? 
They  seem  to  think  it  does  not  matter 
how  they  look,  now  they  are  married.  I 
believe  most  husbands  would  be  just  as 
glad  to  praise  the  tidy  and  clean-looking 
wife  as  the  sweetheart.  If  farmers’ 
wives  and  farmers  expect  the  respect  that 
is  due  them  they  must  look  their  best. 
Their  garb  may  not  be  costly,  or  the 
latest  fads  of  fashion,  but  it  can  be 
clean,  whole  and  well  worn.  How  care¬ 
less  many  are  in  putting  their  clothes 
on  !  The  most  costly  clothes,  if  not  put 
on  in  shape,  have  a  most  decidedly  dow¬ 
dy  appearance.  The  slack  farmer  who 
goes  to  the  city  or  town  with  ragged, 
dirty  overalls  and  everything  else  to 
match  need  not  expect  much  demand  for 
his  produce,  though  it  be  of  the  finest 
quality.  Let  him  slick  up  and  have 
some  appearance  to  himself,  and  what 
he  has  to  sell,  and  see  what  the  effect 
will  be.  Let  us  all  as  wives,  mothers 
and  sisters  do  our  part  to  help  in  the 
work  that  belongs  to  us,  and  much  will 
be  added  to  our  lot  financially,  physically, 
mentally  and  socially.  Remember  that 
“order  is  Heaven’s  first  law,”  and  it’s  the 
small  things  that  count.  L.  R.  \v. 


Experiments  in  Dyeing. 

I  have  a  scrap  bag  for  the  laundry 
which  I  find  helpful,  all  sorts  of  colors, 
the  more  they  fade  the  better.  How  ging¬ 
hams  do  fade,  my  pink  dress  was  almost 
white.  In  the  scrap  bag  were  some 
pieces  of  red  flannel.  I  rubbbed  laundry 
soap  on  these,  then  boiled  them.  I  threw 
the  boiled  flannel  into  the  stove,  then 
poured  the  liquid  onto  the  pink  dress. 
I  did  not  wring  but  hung  up  as  straight 
as  possible.  Then  I  boiled  some  brown 
scraps  and  put  a  faded  Russian  suit  in 
it,  that  used  to  be  tan  color;  my  younger 
son  thought  it  very  fine. 

I  must  tell  you  of  my  latest  experiment 
with  the  indigo  bag,  but  am  afraid  you 
will  laugh !  I  call  it  my  “bargain  blu¬ 
ing”  ;  I  paid  20  cents  for  it.  First  I 
used  some  of  it  to  make  paint  for  my 
two  sons;  I  put  some  of  it  in  cans  of 
water,  then  made  brushes  out  of  rags 
tied  on  sticks.  They  have  amused  them¬ 
selves  for  hours  painting  the  back  porch 
and  shed ;  on  stormy  days  they  paint  old 
magazines.  (It  is  worth  something  to 
keep  the  children  amused.)  Next,  mv 
white  silk  scarf  was  getting  yellow ;  I 
put  it  in  strong  bluing  water,  and  did 
not  wring  it.  It  looked  fine,  then  came 
my  blue  cashmere  waist,  all  faded  by 
sun  and  water,  that  was  soaked  in  strong 
bluing  water,  then  spread  out  on  the 
line  without  wringing.  I  had  some  blue 
flowers,  all  faded  out;  I  put  some  glue 
into  the  bluing  water  and  put  them  in. 
AVhen  they  were  dry  I  pulled  them  back 
into  shape  again.  I  trimmed  a  hat  with 
them  and  wore  them  all  last  Summer. 
They  really  did  look  almost  new.  This 
Spring  I  treated  some  forget-me-nots  in 
the  same  way ;  the  water  took  off  some 
of  their  heads,  but  they  will  not  ba 
missed  in  u  hundred  or  so.  H.  s. 


Who  can  see  the  brilliancy  of  char¬ 
acter  attained  by  individuals  of  our  race 
without  feeling  that  there  is  a  pledge  in 
this  that  what  has  been  done  already  in 
the  individual  will  yet  be  accomplished 
in  the  nation  and  the  race? — F.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson. 

War  is  only  a  sort  of  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation — a  sort  of  dramatic  symbol  of 
a  thousand  forms  of  duty.  I  never  went 
into  a  battle,  I  never  was  under  fire,  but 
I  fancy  that  there  are  some  things  just 
as  hard  to  do  as  to  go  under  fire.  I  fancy 
that  it  is  just  as  hard  to  do  your  duty 
when  men  are  sneering  at  you  as  when 
they  are  shooting  at  you.  When  they 
shoot  at  you  they  can  only  take  your 
natural  life;  when  they  sneer  at  you  they 
can  wound  your  heart. — Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son, 


Get 
Rid  of 
House 
Flies 

Those  Carriers  of 
Typhoid,  and  Other 
Dangerous  Diseases. 


You  can  do  It  most  effectively 
by  preventing  fly -eggs  from 
hatching.  And  the  U.  8.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  has  found  Powdered 
Borax  the  most  effective  substance 
for  this  purpose.  Its  application  Is 
very  simple.  Just  sprinkle  2  ounces  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax' 

(the  same  Borax  you  have  always  used 
In  your  home)  In  the  garbage  can  each 
day  through  a  flour  sifter  or  sieve.  For 
manure  plies,  apply  10  ounces  of  20  Mulo 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of  fresh  man¬ 
ure  In  the  same  manner  as  above,  and 
sprinkle  with  water. 

For  Sale  By  Jill  Dealers 


For  the  Heat  of  Today 

And  the  Long  Fall  Nights 
to  Come — 


ELECTRIC 

JUOIU.  LIGHT  PLANT 

gives  you  cool,  safe,  brilliant,  Genuine  Edison 
Electric  Light,  at  little  coat  and  no  trouble. 

Write  for  Catalog  if 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakosido  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 


Boston  Garter 

The  Standard  for  men 

PAD,  CORD  AND  NEVERBIND 

Of  your  Dealer  or  by  Mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 

George  FroBt  Co.,  Boston. 


SILK  80c 
LISLE  20c 


Fun  About  Fords 

A  regular  book  of  side  splitting 
funniest  stories  and  poems  about 
Ford  autos.  64  pages,  board  cover, 
2  colors.  Only  25c  prepaid. 

Tbe  Howell  Co.,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  B434,  Chicago 


CIDER  PRESSES 

Tbe  Original  Mt.Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is 
a  BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple-but¬ 
ter  cookers,  vinegar  genera¬ 
tors,  filters,  etc.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave..  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. _ -  _ 

Or  Room  113  L  39  Cortlandt  St..  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Cider 


Send 

lor 

Free 

Catalogue 


Presses 


We  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest  Our 
Presses,  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  etc., 
are  ‘ ‘the  standard. ’ ’ 

&  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

Established  iS7S. 


Write  for 
FREE 

8ooklet 
Today 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profit 

Thirty  years’  expert 
ence  enables  us  to. 
give  you  all  the1 
information  you 

need  for  cider  making.  ElmS  Engines" Sawmills. 

E.  B.VAN  ATTfl  &CO.,  624-F  Hudson  Terminal.  N.Y. 


WhIS  PRESS 
MAKES 
GREATER 
APPLE 
PROFIT 


The  Monarch 
Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 


is  suitable  for  both  individual  and  merchant 
service.  With  it  you  can  work  up  all  the  culls 
into  profitable  cider.  Our  celebrated  high  pres¬ 
sure  design,  combined  with  minute  accuracy  in 
construction,  produces  maximum  quantity  of 
juice  from  the  apples  withlo  w  operating  expense. 
Monarch  Presses  are  built  in  sizes  having  capac¬ 
ities  from  15  to  400  barrels  a  day.  60-page  Press 
Catalogue  explaining  the  numerous  exclusive 
Monarch  features  sent  free  on  request.  Write 
for  this  instructive  book  to-day. 


I  W 

er: 


A.  B.  F ARQBHAR  CO.,  Ltd. ,  Box  1 3  0 ,  York,  Penna. 

if?  also  manufacture  Entfines,  Saw  Mills,  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Eotato  Diygtrs,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Care  of  Sheep. 

Cau  you  furnish  me  with  some  good 
ideas  on  caring  for  sheep,  best  breed  to 
invest  in,  how  to  speculate  with  them  for 
doubling,  whore  is  best  place  to  put  30 
or  15  to  double,  and  what  price  should 
be  paid  for  good  sheep?  When  is  best 
time  to  buy  for  best  results?  Where  can 
one  get  good  sheep?  C.  E.  C. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  sheep  to  buy? 
An  old  question  to  which  there  can  be  no 
direct  answer,  because  so  much  depends 
on  the  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
buyer.  Generally  speaking  for  eastern 
conditions  some  one  of  the  mutton  breeds 
such  ns  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Dor¬ 
set  or  any  other  might  be  best  suited. 
This  statement  is  made  without  any 
thought  of  casting  reflections  on  the 
cross-bred  Merino  as  a  profitable  mutton 
sheep,  but  for  a  beginner  doubtless  more 
satisfaction  will  be  secured  with  pure¬ 
bred  than  with  cross-bred  sheep.  The 
local  market  demand  is  for  mutton  than 
wool.  Hence  if  one  is  to  grow  sheep  the 
market  demands  should  be  considered. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  buy?  When 
a  bargain  is  in  sight.  Still  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  plan  to 
purchase  in  the  Fall  rather  than  in  the 
Spring.  In  the  Fall  breeders  sell  their 
surplus  stock  of  sheep,  and  too,  by  buy¬ 
ing  at  this  time  the  beginner  will  have 
time  to  become  familiar  with  the  business 
before  lambing  time  and  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  should  not  run  so  much  risk 
of  losing  lambs  at  birth.  By  a  little 
calculation — the  gestation  period  of  sheep 
being  five  months — the  ewes  should  be 
made  to  drop  lambs  in  April.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  buy  yearling  ewes  to  be 
bred  in  the  Fall  -or  vigorous  aged  ewes 
with  good  teeth. 

IIow  should  they  be  handled  to  insure 
doubling?  They  should  be  handled  with 
exceeding  care.  Some  beginners  are  in¬ 
clined  to  figure  their  profits  on  paper. 
It  is  the  easiest  way  but  not  the  wisest. 
To  double  a  flock  of  sheep  in  one  year 
one  must  have  strong  vigorous  ewes  and 
be  a  good  shepherd.  Something  depends 
on  the  breed  of  sheep  but  more  depends 
on  the  keeper.  A  normal  ewe  will  pro¬ 
duce  one  lamb  each  year;  some  breeds 
will  produce  twins  and  frequently  triplets 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  flock  of  sheep  ever 
increase  more  than  100  per  cent..  In 
exceptional  instances  flocks  have  been 
known  to  increase  200  per  cent.  The 
average  is  less  than  100  per  cent.  A 
barren  ewe  or  a  neglected  lamb  will  re¬ 
duce  rapidly  the  prospects  of  doubling. 
The  ewes  must  be  wintered  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  must  have  close  attention  at 
lambing  time,  and  the  lambs  must 
be  well  cared  for  if  one  hopes  to 
double  his  flock  in  one  year. 

What  price  should  be  paid  for  good 
sheep?  Purebred  sheep  sell  for  prices 
ranging  from  $10  up.  Cross-bred  sheep 
range  from  $5  to  $10  per  head  depending 
on  age,  and  condition  of  flesh,  etc. 
Where  can  one  get  good  sheep?  Adver¬ 
tise.  Read  the  advertisements  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Enquire  of  the  farmers  in  any 
neighborhood. 

IIow  best  to  speculate  with  sheep? 
Don’t  do  it.  Speculating  with  sheep  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  playing  the  ponies — ■ 
takes  time  and  money.  Sucess  with  sheep 
will  be  measured  in  the  same  way  that 
success  in  any  business  is  measured.  A 
sheep  farmer  must  understand  sheep ;  he 
must  like  sheep ;  and  to  be  successful  he 
must  stick  to  the  business. 

E.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


Defects  in  the  Tuberculin  Test. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  value  of  an 
infallible  test  for  the  detection  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle,  the  failure  of  tuberculin 
to  detect  the  disease  in  all  of  its  stages 
is  much  more  than  regrettable ;  it  is  the 
source  of  a  very  considerable  hardship, 
not  to  say  injustice,  to  cattle  owners 
and  breeders,  since  the  tuberculin  test 
has  been  made  the  legal  criterion  by 
which  a  dairy  animal’s  fitness  for  a  place 
in  the  herd,  for  sale,  or  for  transporta¬ 
tion  from  one  locality  to  another  is  to  be 
judged.  Physical  examination,  even  by 
the  most  expert,  is  admittedly  a  failure 
as  a  means  of  detecting  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  and  the  limitations  of  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  are  such  as  to  make  it  an  open 


question  whether  our  laws  which  are 
based  upon  the  use  of  this  test  should  not 
be  considerably  modified. 

No  one  questions  that  the  tuberculin 
test  is  the  best  single  means  at  our 
command  for  detecting  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  but,  because  of  this  fact,  too  little 
has  been  said  of  its  numerous  failures, 
and  of  the  reasons  for  them,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  educated  to  place  too  impli¬ 
cit  reliance  upon  it  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
cluding  diseased  cattle  from  dairy  herds, 
or  from  inter-state  shipment.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  entirely  fair  to  say  that  the  gener¬ 
al  public,  so  far  as  it  has  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  matter  at  all,  fully  believes 
that  a  cow  which  fails  to  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test  is  necessarily  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  some  of  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  disposal  of  cattle  are  appar¬ 
ently  based  upon  this  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion.  It  seems,  further,  to  be  the  belief 
of  many  in  the  veterinary  profession  and 
of  some  of  those  in  control  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  cattle  laws  that  this  mis¬ 
conception  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
the  limitations  of  the  tuberculin  test 
should  be  discussed  behind  closed  doors 
and  only  among  those  of  sufficient  tech¬ 
nical  education  to  appreciate  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned  if  it  were  freely 
admitted,  and  generally  understood  that 
ability  to  pass  the  tuberculin  test  is  no 
guarantee  of  freedom  from  tubei’culosis, 
and  that  reliance  upon  this  test  alone 
will  not  suffice  to  rid  a  herd  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  prevent  the  transportation  of  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  from  one  locality  to  another. 
If  these  facts  were  generally  understood, 
many  bitter  disappointments  would  be 
saved  buyers  and  there  would  be  far  less 
danger  of  unjustly  smirching  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honorable  dealing  which  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  cattle  breeder. 

Probably  the  greatest  defect  in  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  lies  in  its  inability  to  de¬ 
tect  those  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis 
which  have  not  progressed  sufficiently 
for  to  cause  a  reaction  but  which,  a  few 
months  later,  may  cause  a  breakdown  of 
the  animal.  It  is  a  failure,  also,  in  ad¬ 
vanced  cases,  but  these  are  likely  to  be 
detected  by  physical  examination.  There 
is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  tuberculosis  may  not  exist  in  an 
arrested  form  which,  later,  may  resume 
its  malignant  course,  but  the  greatest 
danger  lies  in  the  incipient  cases  which 
do  not  react  to  the  test.  Such  animals 
may  be  tested,  pronounced  free  from  the 
disease,  and  sold ;  a  few  months  later  they 
become  evidently  out  of  condition,  are 
again  tested  and  are  found  unmistakably 
to  react.  Knowing  that  the  animal  has 
not  had  time  to  acquire  the  infection  and 
develop  it  to  its  existing  stage,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  at  once  assumes  that  he  has  been 
defrauded  and  that  the  animal  had  either 
been  “doped”  before  the  original  test  or 
that  the  veterinarian  making  it  was 
either  incompetent  or  dishonest.  In  his 
disappointment  and  chagrin  at  his  loss, 
he  is  likely  to  make  charges  against  the 
original  owner  of  the  animal,  and  a  few 
repetitions  of  these  are  sufficient  to  place 
that  breeder’s  reputation  under  a  cloud. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  seems  to  be  either  to  discard  the 
tuberculin  test  entirely  as  a  guarantor 
of  freedom  from  infection,  or  to  require 
repeated  examinations  at  intervals  of 
several  months  unless  the  herd  from 
which  the  animal  is  taken  is  known  to 
be  free  from  tuberculosis.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  may  probably  be  safely  assumed 
that,  not  being  exposed  to  infection  by 
its  mates,  a  non-reacting  animal  is  itself 
free  from  the  disease.  In  the  matter  of 
inter-state  commerce  in  cattle,  it  is  self 
evident  that  the  single  tuberculin  test 
required  before  shipment  is  practically 
valueless ;  true,  it  will  detect  many  cases 
in  the  active  stage,  but  it  will  miss  so 
many  more  in  the  incipient,  arrested, 
and  advanced  stages  that,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  a  herd,  a  community,  or  to  a 
State,  it  is  a  wall  of  sand.  M.  B.  D. 


Tumor. 

I  would  like  information  about  a  three- 
years-old  hound.  About  a  year  ago  a 
growth  started  on  his  chest;  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  medium-sized  potato.  Now 


it  seems  to  hang  from  his  body  in  a  sac; 
where  it  is  connected  to  his  body  it  is 
about  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  cause  him  any  pain.  The  lump 
is  loose  in  the  sac,  and  is  quite  hard. 

New  York.  H.  M.  K. 

A  small  tumor  no  doubt  is  present  and 
should  be  removed  by  operation.  If  you 
cannot  have  this  done  then  place  a  small 
rubber  band  around  the  neck  of  the  tu¬ 
mor  and  in  a  few  days  put  on  another 
one,  more  tightly  than  before.  When 
the  tumor  drops  oil  cauterize  the  base 
lightly  with  a  lunar  caustic  pencil,  such 
as  is  used  for  warts  of  man.  a.  s.  a. 


Switching. 

I  have  a  spirited  driving  horse  that 
has  a  bad  habit  of  switching  his  tail  over 
the  lines.  Is  there  any  method  by  which 
he  can  be  cured  of  this  vice?  I  have 
been  advised  that  by  cutting  a  cord  in 
his  tail  I  can  stop  him  from  switching. 
Is  this  dangerous?  He  is  not  vicious  or 
a  kicker  but  is  a  little  unruly  when  he 
catches  the  lines.  Your  advice  on  this 
matter  will  be  appreciated.  b.  j. 

Wisconsin. 

Switching  can  be  lessened  by  using  a 
very  thick  crouper  under  the  tail,  or 
tying  strands  of  hair  from  the  tail  to  the 
harness  on  each  side,  or  using  leather 
straps  for  the  purpose.  The  operation 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  tail  to  prevent 
switching  can  only  be  performed  by  a 
trained  and  experienced  veterinarian  who 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  involved.  a.  s.  a. 


Worms  in  Dogs. 

Would  your  veterinary  department 
publish  some  pill  prescription  for  ridding 
puppies  of  worms?  I  have  tried  oil  of 
maiefern  giving  in  milk,  but  the  dogs 
vomit  this  and  of  course  it  is  useless. 
Bills  in  my  opinion  are  better  for  such 
purpose  than  liquid  medicines. 

Virginia.  R.  M.  R. 

Worm  medicine  for  dogs  may  be  bought 
ready  for  use,  with  instructions  at  any 
up-to-date  drug  store.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  give  fluid  medicine  give  pow¬ 
dered  kamala  in  capsules,  although  it 
usually  is  given  in  soup  or  cream.  The 
dose  for  a  collie  is  one  dram  ;  small  dogs 
take  less  in  proportion.  The  dose  may 
be  repeated  in  two  weeks  if  thought  ne¬ 
cessary.  One  to  two  or  three  grains  of 
santonin,  followed  by  a  physic,  is  an  ef-  ; 
fective  remedy,  but  somewhat  dangerous. 

Fistula  of  Milk  Duct. 


I  have  a  cow  that  has  injured  the  end 
of  one  of  her  teats  four  times  in  the  past 
two  months  by  stepping  on  it  while  get¬ 
ting  up.  Each  time  the  cut  has  healed 
up,  but  left  a  small  hole  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  end  of  the  teat  through 
which  a  small  part  of  the  milk  would 
come.  This  (the  fourth)  time  this  hap¬ 
pened  while  the  cow  was  out  to  pasture 
and  the  cut  goes  clear  through  the  milk 
duct.  Can  this  cut  be  healed  over  prop¬ 
erly  by  drawing  it  together  and  using  a 
tube,  or  can  the  end  of  the  teat  be  cut 
(as  I  have  heard  of  another  party  doing 
in  this  case)  so  that  the  milk  will  not 
run  out?  This  cow  is  due  to  come  in 
shortly.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in 
this  matter?  H.  H.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

Cutting  off  the  end  of  the  teat  would 
be  ruinous  as  the  milk  would  leak  away. 
The  cow  must  be  operated  upon  while 
dry.  Freshen  the  edges  of  the  fistulous 
opening  with  a  small,  sharp  clean  scal¬ 
pel.  bathe  with  a  1-3000  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublbimate  (bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury)  dust  with  iodoform  and  then  band¬ 
age  with  surgeon’s  plaster  from  tip  of 
teat  to  udder.  Remove  the  tape  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  and  the  wound  may  be 
found  healed  by  “first  intention.”  It  would 
be  best  to  have  a  skilled  surgeon  oper-  i 
ate,  if  that  can  be  managed.  A.  s.  A. 


Get  A  Money  Making j 


—the  famous  motor  press  that  is  making  clear 
profits  of  $10,  $15,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4,  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 

Break  All 
Baling  Records 

in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  “can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 
We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too. 

Get  Our  Book 

—•'Ton*  Tell"— packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling  facts.  Show  in  actual  figures  the  big  profits  you 
can  make  with  a  Sandwich  Press.  A  postal  brings  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOWI  Address 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  520 OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520, Council  Bluff*.  I*.  Box  520,K»nm»»  City,  Mo. 


Can  Start  |  Coupled 
or  Stop  |  up  Short 
Instantly 


•  to  Turn 


'eSure7bWr/Ye7bnyM 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
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STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed, 
pprr  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  do- 
r  IVEiEi  scribesour  complete  lino  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Bor  60  Salem,  Ohio 


More  Money 
From  Your  Cows 

Through  an  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  if  you  keep  your  cows 
contented  by  spraying  them  with 

Co-Fly 

which  is  guaranteed  to  keep  off 
flies.  It  will  not  gum  the  hair, 
blister  the  skin,  or  taint  the  mil 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 


:i7r 


No  more  dipping  or 
spraying.  Keep  your 

„  _ l  healthy  and  free  from 

vermin  and  parasites  with  a 

National  Automatic 

HOC  OILER 

Works  like  magic.  Strong.durable 
and  simple.  Can’t  get  out  of  order. 

f'  The  price  is  right.  We  will  supply 

you  through  your  dealer  If  possible.  W  ritO 

u 8  for  Our  Special  Intro- 
ductory  Free  Trial  Offer. 
*  National  Factories.  Inc.  Dept  a  i  Richmond,  Ind. 


THE 


ANIMALS* 
..FRIEND 

•  For  keeping  flies  and  many 
oilier  insects  off  of  animals 
— in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  n  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow 
,  in  a  single  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  in  keeping  animals  from  irritating  sores  by  rubbing  or 
stamping.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

■— <  ($l..r»0  west  of  Mississippi  Hirer)  will  bring 

you  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  eow»2 
weeks,  also  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer. 
KXI'KKSS  PREPAID.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  8t.,  Phlln. 
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HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  boue,  bog,  aud  ,blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ele.  GO  cent*'  post¬ 
paid.  E.  klmlig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4823  Woodland  Are.,  Phi  la. 
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Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

6  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OUR  HEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Cornel's,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Rural  New-Yorker”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


Tilts  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
f  a  r  m  work,  its 
most  convenient 
a  n  d  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  bow  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
licr rowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Itenewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Skim-milk  for  Colts. 

I  have  fed  a  few  colts  skimmed  or  sep¬ 
arated  milk  with  very  good  results.  The 
best  way  to  feed  it  is  warm,  separated 
and  fed  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  after  it 
is  milked.  It  is  not  so  good  when  it 
is  cold  or  stands  for  six  to  12  hours.  It 
has  everything  in  it  but  the  butterfat, 
and  that  you  do  not  want  the  colts  to 
ha»re.  There  is  nothing  that  you  can 
feed  to  calves,  colts  or  pigs  that  will  do 
them  so  much  good  and  grow  them  so 
strong  and  muscular  as  good  warm  sep¬ 
arated  milk  in  addition  to  their  grain  ra¬ 
tions.  The  time  to  grow  young  animals 
is  right  from  the  time  they  are  dropped, 
giving  them  all  they  can  digest  and  do 
well  on.  A  great  many  men  make  a 
mistake  by  starving  them  or  giving  them 
just  what  will  keep  them  in  fair  flesh  in 
order  to  make  them  hearty.  A  great 
many  men  overdo  them  and  destroy  their 
stomachs  and  digestive  organs  by  giving 
them  too  much  and  not  giving  them  the 
proper  exercise.  Any  young  animal  that 
has  the  exercise  and  the  pleasant  quar¬ 
ters  will  do  well  on  all  the  feed  they  can 
digest  and  take  care  of,  and  they  will 
make  their  owner  money. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  o.  N.  wilson. 


Outlook  for  Percheron  Horses. 

Mr.  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  sends 
some  figures  regarding  Percheron  horse 
breeding,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  seems  these  Eastern  States 
last  year  recorded  95  American-bred 
colts,  most  of  them  apparently  coming 
from  New  York  State.  Mr.  Dinsmore 
says  that  from  8000  to  9000  American- 
bred  Percherons  are  now  annually  pro¬ 
duced  and  recorded.  The  other  draft 
breeds  contribute  about  4000  more.  This 
means  12,000  to  13,000  purebred  drafts 
each  year,  or  not  over  6000  stallions  of 
all  the  draft  breeds.  There  is  something 
like  23,000,000  horses  in  the  U.  S.,  so 
that  this  number  of  drafters  seems  very 
small.  There  has  been  an  immense  gain 
in  horse  exports  in  recent  years,  the 
following  table  showing  exports  for  1914 
and  1915  by  the  month: 

Expoets  1914  and  1915. 

,,  ,  No.  head 

Month  horses  Value 

August  .  804  $96,706 

September  .  7,146  999,267 

October  .  12,091  1,918,433 

November  .  28,071  5,034,353 

Decern  oer  .  30,687  7,390,845 

January  .  34,643  7,779,395 

February  .  36,960  9,253,787 

March  .  33,694  8,088,974 

184,096  $40,561,760 

The  great  need  on  the  other  side  just 
now  is  well-built,  heavy  horses  for  ar¬ 
tillery  and  trucking  work,  and  good  draft 
blood  is  needed  for  these  purposes.  Mr. 
Dinsmore  says  that  during  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  an  increased  demand 
for  well-bred  Percherons.  The  buyers 
have  discriminated  in  favor  of  good  ani¬ 
mals.  As  lie  puts  it,  the  good  Percherons 
are  from  $75  to  $100  higher,  and  inferior 
ones  at  least  that  much  less.  This  discrim¬ 
ination  gives  a  good  tip  for  future  breed¬ 
ing.  The  colts  must  not  only  carry  good 
blood,  but  they  must  not  be  stunted,  but 
grain  fed  and  pushed  along  during  their 
first  year.  The  old  plan  of  turning  a 
colt  out  to  toughen  it  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  on  a  straw  stack  is  a  good  way  to 
make  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  larger, 
for  no  colts  can  eat  up  a  mortgage  thus 
handled.  Certainly  so  far  as  figures  and 
futures  go,  there  is  a  fine  opening  in 
the  production  of  high-class  draft  colts. 

Reports  on  Cow  Testing. 

II.  T.  Hall,  the  cow  tester  of  the 
Barnesville  Co-operative  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociation,  has  made  his  yearly  report. 
There  were  285  cows  in  the  test.  Of  these 
191  were  registered  Jerseys,  while  the 
other  94  were  grade  Jerseys.  The  cows 
averaged  4.8  years,  and  they  gave  an  av¬ 
erage  yield  of  5,264  pounds  of  milk  which 
tested  5.18  per  cent.  fat.  This  made  an 
average  of  272.89  of  butter  fat.  The  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  the  roughage  per  cow  for 
one  year  was  $25.65,  and  for  grain  $27.50. 

I  his  made  a  total  of  $52.65,  which  is 
very  much  under  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow 
in  most  of  our  Eastern  States.  Making 
no  charge  whatever  for  labor,  interest,  or 
depreciation  of  value,  the  cow-tester  fig¬ 
ures  the  profit  per  cow  to  be  $63.08, 
which  means  the  difference  between  the 
money  received  for  the  milk  or  butter  and 
the  cost  of  the  grain  and  hay.  If  we  take 
out  a  fair  valuation  for  labor,  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  the  loss  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  this  profit  would  fall  to  $30  or  $35 
or  even  less.  We  must  understand  that 
these  figures  merely  show  the  difference  be- 
between  income  and  feed.  Some  of  these 
cows  gave  a  very  good  performance.  There 
were  six  of  the  285  which  produced  more 
than  400  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  best 
cow  was  a  registered  Jersey,  which  gave 
8,98o  pounds  of  milk,  which  made  537.12 
Pounds  of  butter  fat.  It  cost  $69.99,  or 
$6.87  above  the  average  to  feed  this  cow. 

I  he  poorest  cow  of  the  Association  was 
another  registered  Jersey,  which  produced 
only  86.66  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  was 
kept  at  a  loss  of  $5.11.  Here  was  a  rob¬ 


ber  cow,  although  carrying  pure  blood, 
but  she  was  a  robber  and  drone,  eating 
up  the  profit  made  by  the  others  in  the 
herd.  It  is  just  such  cows  as  this  that 
the  Cow  Test  Association  is  organized  to 
root  out.  Mr.  Hall  states  that  while 
nearly  all  the  cows  were  highly  fed  and 
pureblood  Jerseys,  and  while  they  were 
owned  by  men  who  ought  to  know  their 
business  and  their  cows,  yet  this  test 
shows  that  there  is  yet  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  even  among  this  high  class  of  cows 
and  higher  class  of  owners.  It  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  showing  the  real 
value  of  a  cow-testing  association,  for 
here  were  men  who  were  well  known  as 
breeders,  and  here  were  cows  -which  from 
their  breeding  at  least  ought  to  rank 
as  high  class,  yet  there  were  robbers  even 
among  this  high  class  assortment  and  if 
the  robbers  can  be  found  here,  what  shall 
we_  think  of  the  herds  of  grades  or  scrubs 
which  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  good  breeding? 

Pronunciation  of  Holstein. 

“What  breed  of  cattle  did  you  say  you 
were  keeping?” 

This  question  was  put  to  me  by  the 
head  of  the  dairy  department  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  “Holsteens,”  I  said,  sort 
of  hesitating.  I  remembered  that  in  Ger¬ 
man  where  the  vowels  ei  came  together 
the  “e”  was  dropped  and  the  “i”  pro¬ 
nounced.  I  had  heard  it  pronounced 
“Holsteens”  so  much  that  I  believed 
usage  established  pronunciation.  The 
professor  kindly  corrected  my  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  calling  attention  to  the  above  rule. 
In  the  word  Friesland,  the  “e”  follows 
the  “i”  and  is  pronounced  as  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  practice.  I  have  even  heard  the 
word  pronounced  Holly-steen.  Although 
a  great  many  breeders  seek  to  American¬ 
ize  the  pronunciation,  by  inquiry  among 
leading  men  of  the  breed,  I  find  that  the 
pronunciation  of  “ei”  as  “i”  in  mine  is 
the  approved  and  correct  one.  w.  j. 


Skin  Disease. 

I  keep  four  cows.  They  are  feeling 
well  and  are  looking  well,  but  they  have 
skin  disease,  a  dry  scab  all  over  the  body, 
more  common  about  the  head  and  neck. 
The  scab  is  not  as  large  as  a  cherry  seed. 
What  do  you  call  it?  Advise  a  remedy. 

w.  b.  s. 

Without  an  examination  we  cannot  be 
sure,  but  the  disease  probably  is  “barn 
itch”  or  ringworm,  due  to  a  vegetable 
parasite.  If  so  it  will  tend  to  disappear 
when  the  cattle  go  on  grass.  Scrub  the 
spots  on  the  face  clean  and  then  rub  in 
some  iodine  ointment  every  other  day 
until  well.  Wet  the  spots ‘on  the  body 
with  a  solution  of  at  least  two  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  copper  to  the  pint  of  hot 
water,  as.  often  as  found  necessary. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the  sta¬ 
ble  which  also  should  be  light  and  per¬ 
fectly  ventilated.  a.  s.  a. 


Scratches;  Ringbone. 

1.  What  can  I  do  for  scratches  and 
ringbone?  Sometimes  after  the  horse 
is  running  awhile  the  lameness  will  dis¬ 
appear.  We  have  been  bathing  the  foot 
with  warm  water.  2.  We  have  also  a 
cow  that  had  calved  a  few  days  ago. 
The  cow  did  not  clean  properly  and  does 
not  eat  well.  What  should  we  do? 

New  York.  u.  l. 

1.  Washing  aggravates  scratches,  which 
terms  is  used  to  describe  an  inflamed, 
chapped  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  leg, 
between  heels  and  fetlock  joint.  Poul¬ 
tice  with  hot  flaxseed  meal  for  two  or 
three  days  and  then  apply  an  ointment 
of  two  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  of  spir¬ 
its  of  camphor  to  the  ounce  of  lard. 
Ringbone  lameness  of  a  hind  foot  may 
in  some  instances  be  removed  or  greatly 
relieved  by  puncture-firing  and  blistering 
followed  by  a  prolonged  rest.  That  of  a 
forefoot  l-equires  unnerving  by  a  skilled 
surgeon.  2.  Have  the  afterbirth  re¬ 
moved  by  an  expert  who  will  also  cleanse 
and  disinfect  the  womb.  Absorption  of 
poisonous  matter  from  the  retained  after¬ 
birth  is  causing  the  trouble.  a.  s.  a. 

Paralysis. 

What  ails  my  hogs?  About  four 
weeks  ago  they  became  weak  in  the  legs 
and  back ;  at  times  they  cannot  get  up 
on  their  hind  legs  and  when  they  do  it 
is  only  for  a  few  minutes.  They  eat 
fairly  well,  but  not  as  much  as  when 
they  were  up.  s.  A.  G. 

Virginia. 

As  often  explained  here  overfeeding, 
and  especially  stuffing  on  corn,  and  re¬ 
stricting  exercise  induce  this  condition  in 
hogs  and  rickets  usually  is  present.  In 
nursing  sows  it  is  induced  by  the  drain 
and  strain  of  the  pigs  sucking.  Such 
sows  have  been  pampered  and  are  soft, 
sluggish,  weak,  cross,  nervous  and  con¬ 
stipated.  Give  the  pigs  free  range  on 
grass  or  clover  and  feed  slop  of  mixed 
meals.  Avoid  cottonseed  meal.  Do  not 
feed  much  corn.  Rub  the  loins  with 
stimulating  liniment  once  daily.  Mix  an 
ounce  of  limewater  in  each  quart  of  milk 
or  slop  feed  and  allow  free  access  to 
slaked  lime,  wood  ashes  and  wood  char¬ 
coal.  A.  S.  A. 


Obstructed  Teats 

I  have  a  cow  with  an  obstruction  at 
the  end  of  two  teats,  and  cannot  get  any 
milk  without  the  use  of  tubes.  As  this 
cow  lost  her  calf  of  three  months  about 
five  weeks  ago,  would  this  trouble  just 
begin?  Is  there  a  cure  for  it?  If  so, 
what  treatment  should  she  have? 

Connecticut.  w.  e.  b. 

Warty  growths  obstruct  the  milk  ducts 
and  have  been  growing  for  a  long  time 
until  now  they  have  closed  the  orifice. 
Have  a  graduate  veterinarion  use  a  ster¬ 
ilized  teat  bistoury  to  slit  through  the  ob¬ 
structions  in  four  different  directions,  and 
then  squeeze  out  some  milk  several  times 
a  day  while  healing  is  going  on.  If  you 
cannot  have  this  done  use  sterilized  teat 
plugs  or  dilators,  to  be  bought  from  a 
veterinary  supply  house,  or  to  be  or¬ 
dered  through  the  druggist  from  such  a 
firm-  _  A.  s.  A. 

Removing  Onion  Taste  From  Milk. 
— I  notice  W.  C.,  Long  Island,  wishes  to 
destroy  the  onion  taste  in  milk.  Having 
lived  some  time  in  the  South,  where  wild 
onion  is  thick,  I  send  the  method  used 
there.  Feed  the  cows  molasses  a  while 
before  milking;  we  used  it  and  sold  milk. 

Saco,  Me.  e.  b.  l. 


The  total  membership  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  num¬ 
bered  7724,  May  1  this  year.  There 
were  1208  members  admitted  during  the 
past  year.  A  publication  of  the  Holstein 
breed  calls  attention  to  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  of  the  breeding  clubs.  The 
Guernsey  Club  has  430  members,  and 
the  Jersey  Club  556  members. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAWEHY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO. 

JjSjSwcsf  St..  Rutland.  Vi. 
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nilRnn  PIG^~ $16Pair-  Pedigreed  Buff  Leghorn 

uunuu  rlUO  EggSi$1  ajset.  s.  Wcaks,  BeGralf,  0. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  It. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

LARGE  ENGLISH  PIGS  ten  V,0eks  ol<3'  registered,  f. 

LAiiUL  enuuon  nuo  0  b  Hamilton.  N,Y.,$10. 30% 
discount  for  three  or  more.  Trios  not  akin.  Service 
boars.  FRANK  T00KE,  Morneylight  Farm,  Hamilion,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C’S 

Choice  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing,  $25;  gilts,  7 
months,  $20;  service  boar,  8  months,  $25;  pigs,  both 
sexes,  2  months,  $8.  Registered  Guernsey  bull,  2 
months  old;  dam,  Daisydeen  S.;  sire,  Slasher’s 
Chariotur,  $50.  Herbert  Haith,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites  and  O.I.C’s 

Gilts,  Bred  sows,  and  Spring  pigs.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  Summer  pigs.  Registered 
in  Chester  White  or  O.  I.  C.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

BERKSHIRES7The  '?ne/  deeP'  bone  type. 

uu  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fam'Sriite. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  RUCKLEY,  “Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood-^6, 

ment  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  selected  our 
herd  to  supply  boars  to  that  country,  leading  breed¬ 
ers  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  having  been  here  and 
passed  upon  the  excellence  of  our  Berkshires,  after 
examining  the  various  large  herds  in  this  country. 
Selected  service  boars,  bred  sows  and  young  pigs  for 
sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  H.  Harpentling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Woodbury  Farm 
Registered  Berkshires 

boars-yearlings  and  older 

SOWS — THIS  SPRING  AND  YEARLINGS 
Overstocked,  account  recent  foot  and  mouth  quaran¬ 
tine.  Low  prices  to  move  thorn.  Real  bargains. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  — Early  ewe 
lambs,  yearlings  and  older  ;  several  fine  rams. 
Must  reduce  flock. 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Syosset,  Long  Island 
Come  and  see  Ihem.  Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  invited 


80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  8  mo8.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  4  yrs. 
old;  4  bull  calves  2  to  4 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  ami  - -  ■  m— 

Ekks  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna 


f  Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Pnrrol«— Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 

reriBis  price  list.  Calvin  jewell,  Spencer,  o. 

Hnllip  Pun«  I  Tlie  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
UUIIlc  rU|J5  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

From  parents  weighing  150  and  180  lbs.  Price,  $15. 
Your  money  back  if  not  pleased. 

EDWIN  A.  SOUDER.  Telford,  Pa. 


COATS 


FOR  SALE 


Imported 
Porto  Rican 
stock.  Kids, $3  to  $5;  Goats  in  milk,  $5  to  $25. 

C.  E.  BRISlilN,  -  Scliuylerville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Airedale  P u p p ies ^ *  a1  cai 

Farm  prices.  F.  M.  Peasley,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Great  Dane  PlIIK- Four  months  Old;  by  "Dane- 
urcdl  Udlie  rupb  brog.”  out  of  "  Minka.”  $18  to 

$45.  Target  Hock  Farm,  Huntington.  Lony  Island 


f  3DAIRX  CATTLE 

For  Sal?— flpvnn  fir  Tpam — broken;  6 — 7  years, 
rui  udlc  uevoil  UX  learn  MARYKNOLL,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PR0DUCTI0N-BREED  up  N0T  D0WN- 

1  un  rnuuuunun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  andliighest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jersey  Bulls 

\V0  have  at  present  several  bull  calves,  sired  by  im- 
ported  and  home-bred  sires  and  from  dams  milking 
i8  to  23  qts.  of  5%  to  6°o  milk,  which  will  be  sold  at 
Farmers’  prices.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  Mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

CllAmQOVC-A  few  registered  Guernsey 
T?U,  bulls  from  2  to  18  months 

old;  also  a  few  heifers:  from  A.  It.  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire  pigs;  fall  boars  at  farmer’s  prices 

S?  r  Premier  C180800. 

ELLENWOOD  FARM,  -  Hatboro,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-A  Registered  Ayrshire  Heifer 

10  months  old.  and  one  two  years.  Nothing  finer. 
The  Caskey  Farms,  -  Richmomlville,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°|;  •■'•-write 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenango^M.  Y 

READY  FOR  SERVICEtprices ,  szs.oo  tosiso.oo 

i  t/,,  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jeisey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.0?  seven  davs  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N,  Y. 

Holstein  Service  Bull_i5!'andso,nsi®fPoi^ia?Koni- 

.  dyke  and  King  fcegis  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
winch  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [othbuyesgrpiladce 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21,  1914 ;  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  R.  O.  heifer,  fine  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $200.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

16  registered  heifer  calves  2  to  8  months  old,  $1500. 
5  registered  bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $35  to  $100 each. 

1  carload  of  registered  cows  at  farmers’  prices 

1  carload  of  grade  yearlings  <fc  2-year-olds,  $40  each. 
Grade  cows,  $60  up. 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  in  lots  of  5. 

REAGAN  BROS..  Tully,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  ttie  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
Tor  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug..  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Keg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

DepL  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Belt  Phone  14.  F.  5. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Hoad  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whose  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  3U  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ^yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE-A  BAY  TEAM 

will  weigh  2,000.  7  years  old.  Great  road  team  or 
farmer  work.  THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Richmondville.  N  Y 

Shetland  Poniesi  ^1 

$50.  HARTZELL  BROS.,  Established  1883,  SEBRING,  OHIO 

sAu-My  Show  Herd  of  Shetland  Ponies 

consisting  of  three  stallions  and  five  mares.  Every 
one  a  good  one  for  the  very  low  price  of  $800  All 
sound  and  right.  F.  8.  IJelauo,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

COK  SALE— Registered  Percheron  Stallion 
Colt— oneyear  old;  Sire, Westwood  Don.  Sound 
and  good  conformation.  E.  W.  Thompson,  Factory  vide.  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN, _ - _ Middlefield,  Ohio 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 

Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  If.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 
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Silo  Notes 


The  Square  Wooden  Silo. 

Will  you  give  plans  for  the  square 
wooden  silo,  mentioned  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
on  page  311?  W.  C.  B. 

North  Andover,  Mass. 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  inquir¬ 
ies  in  regard  to  the  homemade  square 
silo,  with  the  wooden  hoops,  or  girths, 
with  single  lining  of  southern  pine,  and 
small  set-in  doors  between  each  other 
pair  of  hoops.  In  this  locality,  several 
of  these  silos  of  large  dimensions,  some 
single,  and  others  double  pits,  have  been 
built  within  the  past  year  in  connection 
with  large  new  and  up-to-date  dairy 
barns,  and  I  know  of  little  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint,  though  the  square  silos  have 
been  built  by  the  hundred  for  the  past 
20  years  in  Northeastern  Ohio.  In  other 
sections,  the  round  wooden  hooped  silo, 
the  hoops  built  of  %x4-inch  stuff,  with 
three  or  four  laps  of  springy  lumber, 
like  elm  or  green  oak,  and  using  about 
15  hoops  to  a  30-foot  silo.  With  the 
square  silo  about  the  same  number  of 


Diagram  of  Square  Silo. 

hoop-girths  will  be  needed,  but  in  this 
case,  the  girths  will  be  made  of  2x8- 
inch  Stuff  with  reinforced  corners,  and 
as  each  girth  is  added  to  the  structure, 
bridge-work  will  be  spiked  in  between 
them  which  greatly  stiffens  the  struc¬ 
ture.  As  the  silo  rises  in  height,  these 
girths  are  spaced  wider,  and  need  not  be 
nearer  than  three  to  3%  feet  apart  at 
the  top.  The  inside  lining  of  these  silos 
is  made  of  inch  flooring,  preferably  in 
this  country  of  heart  southern  pine,  put 
on  so  as  to  break  ends  on  the  girths,  and 
nailed  with  cut  nails  in  preference  to 
the  wire  ones,  unless  the  galvanized  ones 
can  be  had. 

The  making  of  the  girths  is  easy,  cut¬ 
ting  the  lengths  16  inches  longer  than 
the  actual  size  of  the  silo,  lapping  on 
the  corners,  (see  illustration),  securely 
nailing  them,  and  then  putting  on  corn¬ 
er  cleats,  as  depicted;  which  not  only 
makes  the  corners  absolutely  secure,  but 
“cuts”  the  corners  of  the  silo,  and 
makes  it  in  fact  circular  in  practical 
results.  The  foundation  for  the  square 
silo  needs  to  be  in  fact  as  good  and 
secure  as  for  anyone.  The  sills  should 
be  made  of  two  girths  spiked  together, 
and  bedded  in  a  good  cement.  When  in 
place,  about  12  “spacers”  or  bridging 
made  of  2xS’s,  cut  16  inches  long,  are 
toe-nailed  to  this  sill,  a  girth  placed  on 
top  of  them,  and  nailed  down  through  to 
the  spacers,  more  spacers  added,  and  an¬ 
other  girth  added,  and  so  on  to  the  top, 
being  sure  to  keep  the  girths  plumb  and 
stayed  in  place,  and  then  putting  in 
the  lining  commences,  beginning  at  a 
point  where  the  doors  are  to  be  placed, 
and  going  on  round  to  within  20  inches 
of  beginning.  Cut  in  2x4’s  between  the 
girths  to  make  the  door  frames,  and  doors 
to  set  against  the  girths  from  the  inside, 
aiid  made  to  fit,  complete  the  job.  The 
outside  of  the  silo  can  be  covered  with 
cheap  siding,  put  on  up  and  down  or  of 
some  of  the  white,  or  sanded  roofing  pa¬ 
pers.  The  roof  is  as  one  may  elect.  The 
silo  needs  to  be  “guyed”  to  the  barn  in 
some  way,  and  the  interior  may  be 
painted  with  some  sort  of  wood  pre¬ 
servative,  if  thought  best.  Any  carpen¬ 
ter  of  any  constructive  ability,  can  build 
a  square  silo.  Here  many  farmers  con¬ 
struct  their  own,  as  the  only  “close” 
work  is  in  properly  putting  in  the  lining, 
so  as  to  make  it  snug,  and  without  open 
joints.  J.  G. 


The  Concrete  Silo — Will  It  Stand  the  Acid 
Test  ? 

Next  month  I  am  going  to  build  a 
200- ton  silo.  To  get  the  best  sand  and 
gravel  I  have  only  a  one-fourth  mile 
haul,  and  can  get  Portland  cement  at 
about  $1.60  per  barrel.  Until  very  late¬ 
ly  it  has  been  my  intention  to  build  a 
concrete  silo,  but  now  am  in  doubt 
whether  to  build  this  kind  or  the  wooden 
stave  silo.  I  have  heard  that  the  con¬ 
crete  silo  is  pretty  unsatisfactory,  as 
tbe  silage  acids  disintegrate  the  inner 
wall  even  though  tar,  etc.,  be  applied  at 
intervals.  Also,  the  heaviest  reinforc¬ 
ing  must  be  used  in  the  interior  of  the 
wall ;  big  iron  hoops  around  the  outer 
wall  are  almost  the  only  insurance 
against  possible  cracks  forming  in  the 
wall.  It  is  also  claimed  that  concrete 
walls  are  too  porous  and  conduct  heat 
too  readily,  and  allow  much  more  silage 
to  spoil  near  the  wall  than  do  wooden 
stave  silos.  J.  D.  B. 

Georgia. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity  we  have 
had  a  little  trouble  with  concrete  silos, 
but  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
concrete,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  forms 
were  not  properly  placed  and  the  con¬ 
crete  did  not  have  proper  reinforcing.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  a  concrete 
silo  will  last  indefinitely  if  properly 
mixed  and  properly  poured.  It  is  not 
the  silage  that  causes  it  to  fail  that  we 
can  find.  We  have  had  complaints  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  you  have  had,  but  we  find 
that  these  are  mostly  instigated  by  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  clay  products.  We  have 
had  concrete  floors  for  our  silos  here  for 
15  years  and  find  no  perceptible  change. 
We  have  instructed  several  farmers  in 
the  State  relative  to  the  building  of  silos, 
and  in  every  way  the  silos  are  giving  the 
best  of  results.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
failure  but  it  is  due  entirely  to  work¬ 
manship  and  not  to  the  action  of  the 
silage.  a.  m.  bull. 

Minn.  Agricultural  College. 

We  have  hundreds  of  concrete  silos  in 
the  South,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  there  has  been  no  dissatisfaction 
when  the  silo  was  properly  constructed, 
and  the  silage  crop  properly  ensiled.  If 
the  conci’ete  silo  is  properly  reinforced 
with  woven  wire  or  rods,  and  has  a  good 
foundation,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
failure.  If  the  inquirer  is  afraid  that 
the  acid  will  destroy  the  silo  wall,  he 
can  coat  the  inside  of  the  silo  with  a 
waterproofing  mixture,  or  paint  it  with 
raw  coal  tar,  thinned  with  gasoline. 

KIEL  NEGLEY. 

Alabama  Agricultural  College. 

So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  a  well-built  concrete 
silo  is  not  a  perfect  success  in  the  South. 
By  the  use  of  a  cement  wash  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  silo,  or  of  asphaltum,  we  ex¬ 
perience  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  sil¬ 
age  clear  up  to  the  concrete  wall  of  the 
silo.  From  the  experience  we  have  had 
up  to  the  present  time,  I  would  say  that 
the  well-built  concrete  silo  is  a  decided 
success  in  the  South.  h.  a.  Morgan. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  College. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  con¬ 
crete  silos  erected  in  this  State  during 
the  past  few  years  and  we  have  never 
known  of  any  of  them  being  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  All  the  owners  of  concrete  silos 
that  we  have  come  in  contact  with  have 
been  very  much  pleased. 

Louisiana  Exp.  Sta.  A.  P.  kerr. 

I  have  had  charge  of  the  silo  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Kentucky  for  the  past  two  years 
during  which  time  I  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  all  kinds  of  silos  that 
have  been  built  in  this  State.  I  can 
state  emphatically  that  the  concrete  silo 
has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  So  far  we  have  noted  no  appar¬ 
ent  injury  to  the  silo  walls  on  account 
of  action  of  the  silage  acids.  In  most 
cases,  however,  farmers  apply  a  coat  of 
coal  tar  to  the  inner  wall,  this  making 
any  action  of  the  acid  on  the  concrete 
impossible.  w.  D.  nicholls. 

Kentucky  Exp.  Station. 

We  consider  the  concrete  silo,  when 
properly  built,  as  perfectly  satisfactory. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some 
unfavorable  reports  from  the  same ;  but 
investigation  has  usually  shown  that  the 
silos  thus  reported  were  not  properly 
constructed.  If  we  remember  that  the 
concrete  silo  is  practically  a  new  thing, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  many  farmers 
who  have  attempted  this  kind  of  con¬ 
struction  have  not  produced  entire  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  southern  part  of  our  State 
the  concrete  silo  is  quite  general  in  con¬ 
struction  and  has  come  to  be  accepted 
as  a  standard  construction.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  advocates  the  concrete 
silo  and  has  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
some  years  sent  out  forms  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  silos,  also  aided  in  their 
erection.  Three  things  are  essential  in 
any  silo,  namely :  strength,  air  and  water¬ 
tightness  and  smoothness  of  walls.  The 
only  one  of  these  features  which  might 
be  criticised  is  that  of  air  and  water 
tightness.  To  secure  this  in  the  con¬ 
crete  silo,  it  is  necessary  to  use  proper 
proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel 
and  to  have  it  properly  poured.  The  in¬ 
ner  surface  of  the  concrete  silo  should 
be  coated  with  cement  and  water  mixed 
to  a  creamy  consistency  or  with  asphal- 
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turn  paint.  This  is  sometimes  advocated 
by  some  to  be  repeated  after  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  while  it  is  claimed 
by  others  when  properly  constructed,  this 
is  not  necessary.  h.  h.  musselman. 

Michigan  Exp.  Station. 

We  have  found  that  the  monolithic 
concrete  silos,  when  properly  constructed, 
are  absolutely  satisfactory  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  There  are  hundi’eds  of  them  in 
this  State  and  in  surrounding  States,  and 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  that  was 
properly  built  that  did  not  perform  every 
function  required  of  it  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  the 
concrete  silo  has  been  subjected  to  some 
very  harsh  criticism,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  this  criticism  has  come  from 
the  manufacturers  and  representatives 
of  other  silos.  It  is  not  true  that  acids 
of  silage  destroy  the  concrete,  and  we 
have  not  heard  of  a  single  authenticated 
case  where  the  action  of  acids  of  the 
silage  has  even  been  noted.  In  fact, 
there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  the 
exact  contrary  is  indicated.  If  the  acids 
of  silage  are  strong  enough  to  affect 
conci’ete,  what  must  happen  to  the  lin¬ 
ings  of  the  stomachs  of  cows  who  eat 
silage  practically  all  thx*ough  the  year? 
Just  last  Spring  a  silo  near  Indian¬ 
apolis  was  emptied  of  silage  which  had 
been  in  there  for  14  years.  There  was 
absolutely  no  corrosion  of  the  concrete 
walls.  K.  J.  T.  ELBLAW. 

Illinois  Exp.  Station. 


Garget. 

I  have  a  three-yeai’-old  heifer ;  her  first 
calf  was  born  May  1,  1914.  Every  two  or 
three  weeks  during  the  Summer  of  1914 
the  milk  in  one  of  her  teals  would  become 
lumpy  and  sometimes  bloody.  Then  it 
would  get  all  right  again  for  two  or  thi’ee 
weeks.  She  is  now  dry  and  will  soon 
fi-eshen  again.  The  other  three  teats 
were  always  all  right.  The  teat  gives 
just  as  much  milk  as  any  one  of  the 
others.  w.  S. 

New  York. 

The  affected  quarter  may  gradually  lose 
its  function  or  have  to  be  dried  off  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
milk  produced.  Milk  that  quarter  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  when  the  milk  is  ab¬ 
normal,  and  once  daily  rub  well  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  turpentine, 
and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  and  five  parts  of  lanoline  or 
lard.  A.  s.  A. 


Hobson  :  “My  wife  never  wastes  any¬ 
thing.”  Dobson:  “No?”  Hobson:  “No. 
If  it’s  edible,  it  goes  into  the  hash  ;  and 
if  it  isn’t,  it  will  do  to  trim  a  hat.” — 
Judge. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  papr. 


PRICES  LOWER 
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LOOK  pnces! 

Any  size  engine 
from  1  1-2  to  16  h. 
p.  stationary  or  mounted,  I 
at  proportionate  prices.  I 
n 075  Our  great  volume,  modem, I 

OU _  up-to-date  simplified  design  and  standardized! 
manufacture  make  these  prices  pos- 
sible.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  5SS5 
Galloway  customers  testify  to  InUj [I (J / 
the  quality  of  Galloway  ;built 
and  sold  direct  goods.  Do  not 
buy  an  engine,  spreader  or 
cream 
separat¬ 
or  until 
you  know 
.all  about  our 
‘new  low,  cut- 
down-to-  bedrock 

summer  prices.  Man-  SPREADERS'! 

ufacturing  improvements  /J  A  76  Up| 
have  enabled  U3  to  slash  Ij  £& 
the  price  and  maintain  the  W  j 
«  quality.  All  Galloway  ftoods  sold  , 
on  a  binding  money-back-if-don’t-  ' 
like  them  plan.  Don't  buy  until  you 
first  act  our  NEW  BOOK  and  new  low  J 
l  cut-and-slashed  prices  for  the  Bum-  l 
l  mer. Shipped  from  Chicago,  Water- 1 
poo,  Minneapolis,  K.C.,CouncilBlufya.t 
Wm.  Galloway  Company 
.Box  27  7  Waterloo,  Iowa 


500w 

LBS. 

CAP. 


SKIMS 

GAL. 

A 

MIN. 


iTyxrsfUdU^Corn  Cribs 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs;  look 
better;  last  a  lifetime;  cure  corn  better;  keep  it 
drier— free  from  mold— don't  lose  germination. 

RA  T -PROOF,  FIRE-PROOF 

Lightning- proof,  weather-proof,  rust-proof, 

-  ’  *  *  \  Ear" -  ”  ~- 


mouse-proof,  bird-proof.  Easily  put  up. 

‘  «  *-  - 


_ , _ _ _ r _ _ _  Have 

patent  ventilating  and  curing  shaft.  12  Styles 
and  Sizes  from  $47.60  and  up.  Freight  Paid. 
A  postal  brings  our  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

IRON  CRIB  8  BIN  CO.,  Bo«  120  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


I 

I 
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ON 

TRIAL 

Upward 

AMERICAN 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
fully  guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made, 
easy  running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk, 
making  heavy  or  light  cream.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 
Different  from  this  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  machines.  West¬ 
ern  orders  filled 
points.  Whether 
small  write  for  our 

AMERICAN 

Box  4075 


HOT  WEATHER 


the  season  a 


SEPARATOR 


saves  most  over 
any  other  separator 
or  skimming  system 


IT’S  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  FOR 
any  dairy  farmer  without  a  sep¬ 
arator  or  using  an  inferior  ma¬ 
chine  to  put  off  the  purchase  of 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  in 
the  summer  months. 

GREAT  AS  ARE  THE  AD- 
vantages  of  the  De  Laval  over 
all  other  separators,  as  well  as 
over  any  gravity  setting  system, 
at  every  season  of  the  year,  they 
are  even  greater  during  the  mid¬ 
summer  season  than  at  any  other 
time. 

THIS  IS  BECAUSE  HOT 
weather  conditions  occasion 
greatest  butter-fat  losses  with 
gravity  setting  and  render  it 
most  difficult  to  maintain  quality 
of  product  with  any  gravity 
system  or  unsanitary  separator, 
while,  moreover,  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  usually  greatest,  and  any 
loss  in  either  quantity  or  quality 
of  product  means  more. 

THEN  THERE  IS  TIIE  GREAT 
saving  in  time  and  labor  with 
the  simple,  easy  running,  easily 


cleaned,  large  capacity  De  Laval 
machines  over  all  other  methods 
or  separators,  which  naturally 
counts  for  most  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

HENCE  THE  GREAT  Mis¬ 
take  of  putting  off  the  purchase 
of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
in  summer,  whether  you  already 
have  a  poor  machine  or  none 
at  all,  and  every  dairy  farmer 
should  keep  in  mind  not  only 
that  a  De  Laval  will  pay  for 
itself  by  next  spring  but  may,  if 
desired,  be  bought  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  actually  save  its  own 
cost  while  being  paid  for. 

EVERY  CLAIM  THUS  MADE 
is  subject  to  easy  demonstration, 
and  every  De  Laval  local  agent 
is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  these  claims  to  you,  in 
your  own  dairy,  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW  THE 
nearest  De  Laval  agent  please 
simply  write  the  nearest  main 
office  as  below. 


npi  rv  ¥  1  rj  *  f*  165  Broadway,  New  York 

1  he  De  Laval  separator  Lo.,  29  e.  Madison  st,  Chicago 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


During  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  3,887  eggs  were  laid,  a  drop  of  90 
eggs  from  the  previous  week.  The  top  of 
the  hill  has  been  reached,  and  from  now 
on  the  egg  record  will  gradually  decrease. 
Sixteen  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  50  or 
more,  of  all  the  other  breeds  only  three 
pens  reached  the  50  mark.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  make  all  the  high  scores  again  this 
week  ;  Branford  Farms’  pen  No.  77  lead¬ 
ing  with  a  score  of  59.  Windsweep 
h  arm’s  pen  ties  with  A.  S.  Sondregger’s 
pen  for  second  place,  each  laving  57. 
Branford  Farms’  pen  No.  7S  ties  with 
Dictograph  Farm’s  pen  from  New  York 
for  third  place,  with  scores  of  56.  James 
II.  Lord’s  pen  from  Massachusetts  ties 
with  N.  W.  Hendryx’s  pen  from  Connect¬ 
icut  for  fourth  place  with  scores  of  55 
each. 

In  the  total  score  Ed.  Cam’s  pen  of 
ulnte  Wyandottes  have  reached  1.400, 
and  Ilillview  Poultry  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds 
have  displaced  Barron’s  Wyandottes  and 
resumed  their  position  in  second  place, 
their  total  being  1,382;  Barron  takes 
third  place  with  1,378  to  his  credit.  In 
the  White  Leghorns  Barron  still  holds 
first  place  with  a  score  of  1,324;  Judge 
Peasley’s  pen,  and  A.  P.  Robinson’s  pen 
tying  for  second  place  with  1,321  each. 

Ed.  Cam’s  Wyandottes  made  such  a 
splendid  start  and  increased  their  record 
so  rapidly,  that  it  has  been  uphill  work 
for  the  other  pens  to  catch  up,  but  about 
every  week  shows  a  decrease  in  their  lead 
and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be 
beaten  before  the  contest  closes. 

The  managers  of  the  contest  are  now 
ready  to  send  out  the  entry  blanks  and 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  next  contest 
Already  entries  have  been  received  from 
seven  States,  Canada  and  England.  Send 
applications  to  Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 


Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  43 
Lewis  E.  Pricbett,  Connecticut .  38 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  29 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland  .  40 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florid'a  .  5 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  27 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut  .  28 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  43 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  26 


1.049 

891 


792 


775 


459 

837 

925 


851 


899 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 


Albert  T. 

Branford 

Branford 

Branford 

Branford 


White  Rocks. 

Lenzen,  Massachusetts . 

Farms,  Connecticut . 

Farms,  Connecticut . 

Farms,  Connecticut . 

F'nrms,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut!!!! 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island1 . 

Mrs.  J.  lx  Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Maplerlale  Farm,  Connecticut.. 

J.  F.  Byron.  Connecticut . !!!!! 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York.. 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut _ 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J,  C.  Dingman,  New  York . 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont _ 

Homer  P.  Denting,  Connecticut . 

Clias.  o.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W-  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut.!!!!!!! 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts... 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford.  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  IX  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braesid'e  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut _ !!! 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn!! 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

mndsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

B ■  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  . " 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron.  England  . !!!!"' 

Edward  Cam,  England  . ! ! ! . ! 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri _ !!!!. 

nm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York . 

A-  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York..!!! 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

J;ranf°rd  Farms,  Connecticut . 

J-ranford  Farms  .Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  . . 

a'21  New-Yorker,  New  York  City!! 

A.  s.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

Whitlock,  Connecticut. . . 

lotn  Bros.,  Connecticut  . 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . !.. 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan.. 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 


28 

1,152 

25 

1,054 

36 

1.037 

27 

841 

30 

784 

47 

1,204 

52 

967 

36 

923 

39 

943 

47 

1,072 

30 

936 

41 

903 

28 

.  927 

33 

1,378 

31 

1,400 

41 

1,109 

39 

1,144 

39 

1,055 

34 

957 

37 

1,123 

27 

708 

40 

1,005 

21 

1,016 

38 

829 

18 

1,036 

44 

819 

33 

1,382 

49 

1,135 

48 

1,163 

44 

1,001 

32 

1,140 

20 

835 

32 

1,189 

21 

1,024 

26 

1,168 

19 

909 

32 

1,201 

41 

1,048 

51 

1,010 

23 

889 

52 

1,154 

38 

1,044 

38 

1,048 

34 

647 

22 

760 

40 

748 

13 

699 

35 

823 

53 

1,137 

42 

959 

55 

1,178 

49 

1,170 

47 

919 

30 

728 

23 

911 

32 

1,025 

47 

1,073 

50 

1,145 

50 

1.278 

43 

929 

57 

1,294 

55 

1,013 

51 

1,172 

56 

1,069 

52 

1,321 

49 

895 

53 

1,324 

54 

1,020 

54 

1,149 

43 

1,016 

43 

1,167 

46 

1,321 

47 

1,165 

45 

1,000 

43 

1,109 

59 

1,192 

56 

1,204 

39 

825 

33 

899 

57 

1,140 

41 

1,091 

33 

878 

35 

815 

33 

865 

52 

1,230 

39 

963 

35 

681 

33  837 

41  945- 

52  1,201 


The  Surplus  Rooster. 

You  ask  what  has  become  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  surplus  rooster.  Here 
is  an  account  of  a  “henless”  poultry  ship¬ 
ment  from _ “The  Nebraska  Farmer”: 

“Down  in  Missouri  where  the  slogan 
‘Swat  the  Rooster’  originated,  they  have 
a  ‘Swat  the  Rooster  Day,’  which  is  May 
lo.  hollowing  that  date  this  year  one 
produce  firm  in  a  Missouri  town  shipped 
a  ‘henless’  carload  of  poultry  to  an  East¬ 
ern  market.  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
old  roosters  comprised  that  shipment,  and 
probably  came  from  a  territory  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  miles  square  at  the  most.  But 
thousands  of  them  are  left  in  other  local¬ 
ities  to  keep  Up  the  supply  of  spoiled 
eggs.  Think  of  the  loss  !”  j.  H.  t. 

White  Minorcas. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  here 
a  valuable  breed  of  fowls,  almost  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  poultry  writers — at  least,  on 
looking  over  the  pages  of  the  various  pa¬ 
pers  and  poultry  journals,  we  seldom  find 
them  noticed  or  a  good  word  said  in  their 
favor.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for 
there  are  several  reasons  whv,  if  we  were 
confined  to  one  breed  of  fowls,  we  would 
choose  the  White  Minorca.  I  will  admit 
I  am  somewhat  prejudiced  against  a  black 
fowl,  and  this  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  thought  that  the  White  Minorca 
is  superior  to  his  Black  brother,  but  even 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Blacks 
will  admit  that  a  white  fowl  will  sell  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  market  than  a  black  one,  and 
here  we  have  at  least  one  point  of  supe¬ 
riority.  At  first  glance  one  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  variety,  might  mistake  them 
tor  the  \\  bite  Leghorn,  but  for  table  use, 
or  in  the  egg  basket,  the  difference  is 
plainly  discernible,  as  both  in  size  of  car¬ 
cass  and  eggs  the  Minorca  is  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  Leghorn.  Possibly  there  may 
be  strains  of  Leghorns  that  may  lay  a 
few  more  eggs  than  the  general'  run  of 
M inoi eas,  but  if  we  measure  the  product 
by  the  weight  of  eggs  produced,  we  shall 
find  the  Minorca  again  in  the  lead.  They 
are  not  as  nervous  and  flighty  as  the  Leg¬ 
horn,  yet  are  active  and  energetic  and  can 
take  care  of  themselves  very  well,  and  are 
great  foragers  if  allowed  free  range,  yet 
bear  confinement  well,  making  them  alike 
desirable  for  the  city  fancier,  as  well  as 
the  farmer.  To  the  village  poultry- 
keeper  who  wants  a  few  birds  to  supply 
his  family  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
fresh  eggs  the  Minorca  will  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  fowl.  It  is  true  they  are  non-sitters, 
but  there  are  many  keepers  of  poultry  in 
the  villages  and  cities,  who  do  not  care 
to  bother  with  the  rearing  of  chicks  and 
to  this  class  of  persons  the  White  Minor¬ 
ca  is  particularly  adapted. 

New  York.  airs.  j.  g.  osbobne. 


“  Resting”  Eggs  Before  Hatching. 

Should  eggs  received  by  mail  be  allowed 
to  remain  quiet  before  placing  under  set- 
tmg  hen?  Why?  Early  this  Spring  I 
had  50  Barred  Rock  eggs  sent  me  by 
parcel  post.  These  eggs  came  about  300 
miles,  were  well  packed,  and  delivered  in 
apparently  good  condition.  On  same  day 
the  eggs  were  received  I  placed  them  un¬ 
der  three  hens.  Every  care  given  them  ; 
six  eggs  hatched.  Afterwards  I  got  a  set¬ 
ting  of  nine  turkey  eggs  from  a  neighbor 
some  miles  from  here.  She  cautioned  me 
to  let  these  eggs  lie  quiet  for  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  placing  under  the  hen.  I  took  her 
advice ;  in  fact  it  was  over  four  days 
after  I  got  eggs  home  before  I  finally  got 
a  hen  to  sit,  hut  she  hatched  all  nine 
eggs.  Since  then  a  number  of  people 
have  told  me  that  eggs  should  remain 
quiet  from  12  to  70  hours  after  being 
moved  and  before  being  placed  under  a 
hen  or  in  incubator.  Some  say  “turn 
them  over  once  a  day.”  Is  there  any  real 
foundation  for  this  advice,  and  if  so  what 
explanation  is  there  for  it?  f.  a.  k. 

The  fact  that  the  eggs  sent  by  parcel 
post  did  not  hatch  need  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  failure  to  let  them  settle  before 
placing  them  under  hens.  Postal  pack¬ 
ages  are  often  handled  very  roughly  and 
eggs  might  easily  receive  such  severe  jolt¬ 
ing  as  to  prevent  their  hatching.  Until 
such  parcels  are  carried  in  hampers  and 
handled  as  carefully  as  bv  expressmen, 
eggs  for  hatching  should  not  be  sent  by 
post.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  eggs 
should  be  kept  for  a  time  before  being 
placed  under  hens,  though  I  know  that 
this  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  essential. 
The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  suspended  in  a 
cradle  that  permits  it  to  swing  quickly  to 
its  normal  position  when  the  egg'  is 
turned;  unless  it  has  been  handled  so 
roughly  as  to  break  some  of  the  delicate 
membranes  within  the  shell,  the  yolk  will 
remain  distinct  from  the  white  and  in  a 
proper  position  to  begin  development.  If 
there  is  any  advantage  in  allowing  an  egg 
to  rest”  before  incubation  commences,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  m.  r.  d. 


Depluming  Mite. 

Can  you  advise  what  to  do  for  hens 
which  are  losing  feathers  on  head  and 
neck?.  We  think  perhaps  it  is  the  deplum¬ 
ing  mite,  but  are  not  sure.  On  the  heads 
are  red  spots  which  appear  to  be  some¬ 
what  swollen  and  inflamed.  c.  D.  j. 

New  York. 

This  is  probably  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
pluming  mite.  Rub  some  simple  grease, 
like  lard  or  vaseline,  well  into  the  skin 
over  the  affected  parts.  If  this  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  effect  a  cure,  reinforce  the 
grease  by  adding  a  little  kerosene  or  blue 
ointment  to  it.  It  will  take  time  for 
new  feathers  to  grow  after  the  deplum¬ 
ing  mite  has  been  killed.  M.  b.  d. 


Chicks  with  Sore  Feet. 

When  my  chickens  were  but  a  few 
days  old,  I  noticed  two  of  them  standing 
around  on  first  one  foot  and  then  the 
other,  and  on  picking  them  up  found 
that  the  bottoms  of  their  feet,  and  the 
webs,  and  some  of  the  nails  were  covered 
with  a  hard  scabby  sore,  which  cracked 
in  places,  just  like  a  person’s  chapped 
hands.  I  took  these  chickens  away  from 
the  rest,  and  one  died  soon  after,  but  the 
other  is  as  lively  as  can  be  and  now 
after  keeping  him  from  the  others  for 
two  weeks,  and  bathing  his  feet  every  day 
in  a  solution  of  sulphur  napthol,  his  feet 
are  nearly  normal  again.  The  sores 
and  scabs  are  all  gone  but  the  bottoms 
look  rather  tender  and  red  still,  and  one 
toe  nail  has  not  grown  out,  but  instead 
there  is  just  a  little  swelling  in  its  place. 
One  man  said  he  lost  20  chickens  with 
this  trouble  last  year.  Can  you  tell  me 
any  cause  for  the  trouble?  c.  E.  t. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  have  never  seen  any  trouble  of  this 
kind  with  young  chicks  and  do  not  find 
any  reference  to  it  in  poultry  literature 
at  my  command.  It  seems  probable  to 
me  that  the  affection  is  a  local  one,  due 
to  infection  after  some  slight  scratch  or 
other  wound  of  the  foot.  I  should  try 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  feet  in  warm 
water  and  then  the  application  of  carbol- 
ized  vaseline  in  about  10%  strength, 
keeping  the  chicks  upon  a  clean,  dry, 
floor  or  upon  clean  grass  until  the  feet 
had  healed.  m.  b.  d. 


Blue  Ointment. — We  tried  “blue 
ointment”  as  a  lice  killer,  very  thorough¬ 
ly  when  we  were  machine  feeding  poul¬ 
try  extensively,  without  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  We  tried  a  great  many  things, 
powders  and  liquids,  but  always  came 
back  to  the  Persian  insect  powder  of 
commerce,  “Pyrethrum,”  a  few  pinches 
dusted  into  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  from 
the  fingers,  while  holding  it  over  a  tight 
basket  or  box  to  catch  the  surplus  pow¬ 
der  which  did  not  stay  in  the  feathers. 
These  birds  were  dry  picked  and  the 
pickers  never  fouLd  a  louse  when  picking 
any  which  had  been  treated  in  this  way, 
but  were  troubled  after  any  other  “dope” 
which  we  tried.  fred  b.  skinner. 

New  York. 


LAU^LTOlSr 

FARMS  * 


1 1  5000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Yearling  and  Two-Year  Old  Breeders 
We  also  have  2500  Cockerels  —  March  Hatch 
►  Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively  <■<&. 

These  birds  are  specially  bred  for  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

Let  us  stock  your  plant  with  chickens 
that  have  made  the  largest  poultry  farm 
a  commercial  success.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 
Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders 

Laurelton  Farms 

Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


S.  C.  W.  Lesrhorns,  W.  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Iteds,  Ruff  Orpingtons 

OOO  1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am. 

A/%  A  Contest  ;  5  hens  laid  1139  eggs;  Reds  1st 
»nze,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  official 
rpAn  Red  record;  Wyandottes,  Missouri  Egg  Con- 
LUbO  test*  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg  aver- 
n  P  n  age.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Reduced 
rtK  prices  on  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  eggs  ^ 
urin  Price.  Free  *‘.st<>ry  of  the  200-Egg 
Y  r  AR  Contains  valuable  information  that 

will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Address 
THEPENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Rox  p  Lancuster,  Pa. 


DRAKES,  $3  -DUCKS,  $2  EACH 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  ltouen,  and  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks.  World’s  Best  Blood  Lines. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville, Pa. 

Money-making  Dominiques  h.5,?.  £££, 

IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPIHES  JiR 

Eggs  $1  per  15  or  $5  per  100.  SHORT  &  TRIPP,  Cortland,  N  y! 

200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

75  cents.  $1  Each.  Also  Keady-to-Lay  Barred  Rock 
Pullets. _ “  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &  YEARLINGS 

wY-SiBYliar"- 

EFFICIENCY  HENS 

Snow-white  S.  C.  Leghorns,  heavy  layers,  only  90c. 
_  ,  ..  each.  Immediate  delivery. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  ltiver,  N.  J. 


The  third  sex 

in  the  chicken  yard 

Hens  for  eggs. 

Cocks  for  larger  flocks. 

Capons  for  double-size  birds  and  bigger 
profits  from  same  feed. 

No  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  can  claim 
to  be  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
unless  he  caponizes  a  large  proportion  of 
his  young  cockerels.  With 

PILLING^ 
PON  ‘ 
TOOLS 


anyone  can  turn  young 
cockerels  into  capons. 

Cheaper  and  easier  to 
raise,  need  less  care ;  same 
.  ,  --  ,  amount  of  feed  required 

for  5  lb.  cockerel  produces  10  lb.  capon, 
selling  for  30c  per  pound  when  roosters 
bring  only  15c. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  practical  Pilling 
Caponizing  Tools,  with  full  in-  <PO  Cft 
structions,  sent  postpaid  for 

Write  today  for  free  Capon  Book 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO., 

23d  &  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Make  money  caponizing 

TO  INSURE  5!!;L0F  LflYERS  this  fall  and  winter, 
iu  inounc  ST0CK  MUST  HflVE  PR0PER  CflRE  flN0  FEEq 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

that  is  the  greatest  feed  yet  offered  for  producing 
levers.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.  OKR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

—A  limited  mimberof  3-BAND 
ITA  LIAN  QUEENS.  CJueens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro- 
_  ,  lific,  producing  bees  that  are 

gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.(10; 
tested  after  Jjuie. 1,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
\V .  K  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

6  311(1  fif*  Deg- 

Gtntl  OC  horns.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.LAUVEH 
_  Box  73,  Richfield,  Pit. 

SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL  ^,',, 

Ohix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  each  0- 
weeks  Pullets  50  cents  each ;  12-weeks,  $1 .  JUSTA 
POULTRY  FA  KM,  Southampton,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y, 


QUEENS 


CHICKS 


B,a,rr2!1’sL££h2Iins 2*8-260  egg.  J mported  direct. 2k  months 
2jo-  s*  for  $25.  0  yearling  hens  and  a  cock  for  1 1 0. 

L.  CLAIDh  JONES,  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

CHICKS 


i — 6  and  8c.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones 

JACOB  NEIM0ND,  RICHFIELD,  Pa! 

—6  and  8c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  Bax  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


-White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

7 cents  each.  Broiler  Chicks,  6cents 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  35.  Oriental,  Pa. 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Catforth, 
England,  with  our  two-year-old  hens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laying  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  hatch  The 
price  tor  selected  birds  will  be  Sl.00  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  500  yearling 
hens  and  1000  2-year-old  heavy-laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  at  .  .  $1.00  each 

Two-yoar-old  Hons  at  .  .75  each 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNING  WYANDOTTE  PENS 

UA*  CONTKSTs  WINNERS  in  amt  mine  ; 

aver.  *236.  “Baroness  V”  laid  282  effps  ;  others,  274,  25° 

CONN.  CONTEST:  WINNERS  in  value  5  aver'. 

20NLj  ;  2nd  Prise  iu  cSKs. 

MISSOURI  CONTEST :  2nd  PRIZE.  llkolr  ; 

aver.  210.  Ilarrou  Leghorns,  2S4  :  Buff  Koeks,  242 : 

1  lbcrt  Beds,  257.  Prise  Boueus.  Big  Toulouse  Geese, 

MORRIS-FARM.  R.  4,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


S.  G.  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels~l,nis,i  n  *h. s 

J.  C.  COGGESIIALL,  Little  nocking,  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa- 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN  S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.  I.  REDS 

lot.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Land  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  3,  Athens,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Should  this  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Anti-Fake  Club?  F.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

The  literature  enclosed  is  from  the  in¬ 
vestment  firm  of  E.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  149 
Broadway,  New  York,  offering  a  farm  in 
the  Upper  Everglades  of  Florida  free  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  Palm 
Beach  and  Everglades  Railroad  First 
Mortgage  25-Year  Sinking  Fund  6  per 
cent  Gold  Bonds.  The  proposition  strikes 
us  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  Long  Island 
real  estate  propositions  which  offer  to 
give  one  lot  free  on  condition  that  another 
is  purchased  at  a  certain  price.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  full  value  of  the 
two  lots  is  included  in  the  purchase  price 
of  the  one.  The  old  adage,  “Don’t  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth”  does  not  apply  to 
propositions  of  this  kind. 

I  enclose  my  renewal,  also  some  “sucker 
bait”  that  came  in  yesterday’s  mail.  If 
I  remember  correctly  you  showed  this 
firm  up  about  two  years  ago,  but  I  think 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  show  them  up 
again  for  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers. 
Firms  that  have  to  give  Dolphin  gold 
clocks  and  silverware  to  sell  nursery 
stock  are  good  ones  to  keep  away  from. 
You  see  they  wax  patriotic  and  put  their 
circular  in  red,  white  and  blue.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  hope  it  will  he  read,  that  their 
prospective  customers  will  think  they  will 
be  treated  “white,”  and  know  that  the 
latter  may  feel  “blue”  when  the  stuff 
comes  into  hearing.  Keep  up  your  good 
work,  and  that  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club. 

Massachusetts.  ir.  g.  c. 

The  literature  covers  the  proposition  of 
the  Gardner  Nursery  Company.  Their 
“Advertising  Orchard  Offer”  includes  251 
trees  and  plants  “catalog  prices,  $25; 
agents  would  easily  get  $30.”  “A  Dolphin 
gold  clock,  such  as  retails  at  a  good  round 
sum.”  Six  genuine  Rogers  extra  plate 
silver  teaspoons.  All  this  for  $10,  and  in 
addition  you  will  receive  a  cash  commis¬ 
sion  check  worth  $2.50.  One  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  labels  it  “a  nice  gold  brick” 
which  he  cannot  use.  We  have  referred  to 
this  proposition  before,  and  repeat  our 
caution  at  this  time.  If  nursery  stock 
needs  extra  premiums  to  induce  the  sale, 
the  question  naturally  arises — “What  is 
the  value  of  the  stock?”  Good  trees  and 
plants  are  worth  the  price  asked  without 
these  extras,  and  the  $10  can  be  invested 
to  better  advantage  with  houses  who  are 
not  obliged  to  resort  to  these  methods. 

I  have  check  for  $8.03  in  settlement  of 
claim  against  the  United  States  Express 
Company.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you 
for  your  efforts  in  this  matter,  and  feel 
that  you  have  done  exceptionally  well  in 
being  able  to  get  even  this  amount  out  of 
the  claim,  as  both  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  offices  had  turned  me  down  flat  on 
the  proposition.  Any  time  I  can  be  of 
service  to  your  paper  in  any  way  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so.  J.  H.  H. 

Illinois. 

This  subscriber  shipped  fancy  Elberta 
peaches  by  train  scheduled  to  reach  the 
market  early  in  the  morning.  They  were 
several  hours  late,  and  the  market  had  de¬ 
clined  so  that  this  fancy  fruit  netted  a 
loss.  If  it  had  been  shipped  by  freight 
the  cost  would  have  been  less  and  the  loss 
not  any  more,  so  that  the  shipper  gained 
nothing  by  paying  the  higher  express 
rates.  The  express  company  declined  it 
to  us  also  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  guarantee  delivery  within  any  cer¬ 
tain  time.  We  contended  that  if  a  ship¬ 
per  could  not  have  some  protection  there 
was  no  object  in  using  the  express  com¬ 
pany’s  service.  We  were  not  able  to  get 
the  full  amount,  but  a  50  per  cent,  ad¬ 
justment  was  accepted  as  it  seemed  the 
best  we  could  do. 

The  American  Temperance  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  with 
more  than  $5,000,000  carried  by  5.000 
policy  holders,  is  insolvent,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  has  taken 
charge  of  the  company.  It  is  claimed  that 
connection  with  fraternal  organizations, 
caused  the  trouble.  In  1910  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
revealed  that  the  “four  principal  officers 
of  the  company  had  drawn  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  payments  for  ex¬ 
penses  during  1908  in  salaries,  and  that 
there  existed  a  contract  between  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National  Security  Com¬ 
pany,  by  which  two  salaries  were  paid  to 
three  of  these  men  for  one  service,  while 
the  fourth  received  $9,000  as  treasurer 
of  the  National  Security  Company.”  It 
is  alleged  officers  of  the  association  bor¬ 


rowed  $7,280.13  from  the  cash  drawer,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  used  for  making 
payments  on  a  house  being  built  by  the 
president.  The  directors  voted  to  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  said,  $38,000  of  free  insur¬ 
ance.  Various  sums  had  been  loaned  to 
officers’  wives,  about  17  per  cent,  of  the 
death  claims  had  been  compromised,  and 
in  I90t)  there  were  arrears  of  some  $67,- 
000  death  claims,  while  3.970  members  of 
five  defunct  institutions  had  been  added 
to  the  membership  without  regular  medi¬ 
cal  examination.  After  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  was  discovered  the  policyholders  or¬ 
ganized  to  fight  the  directors  but  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
II.  A.  Nieman  &  Co.,  Ransomville,  N.  Y.? 
They  have  $35  of  mine,  and  I  cannot  get 
any  replies  to  letters  or  telegrams.  They 
were  to  ship  me  some  eight-weeks-old  pul¬ 
lets  on  .Tune  1st,  but  although  I  have 
written  them  several  times  and  also  tele¬ 
graphed,  they  do  not  seem  to  pay  much 
attention  to  my  letters.  I  made  a  sight 
draft  on  them  yesterday,  but  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  honor  it  or  not.  Any 
help  you  can  give  me  on  this  will  greatly 
oblige  me.  I  have  asked  them  to  return 
the  money,  but  they  will  not  even  answer 
my  letter.  T.  w.  w. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

The  above  named  concern  we  under¬ 
stand  is  successor  to  the  business  pre¬ 
viously  conducted  by  E.  E.  Cooley,  of  that 
place.  Apparently  II.  A.  Nieman  &  Co. 
observed  Mr.  Cooley’s  methods  to  a  high 
degree.  We  wrote  the  company  regard¬ 
ing  the  case  of  the  Canadian  subscriber, 
but  no  more  attention  is  paid  to  our  let¬ 
ters  than  those  of  the  subscriber  himself. 
In  the  meantime  we  learn  that  II.  A.  Nie¬ 
man  &  Co.  are  located  at  Lockport,  New 
York.  We  trust  the  Canadian  sub¬ 
scriber’s  experience  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  others  from  similar  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences. 

I  have  the  enclosed  card  from  P.  K. 
Kisecker  Company,  107  Vine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Is  it  safe  to  ship  pro¬ 
duce  to  him?  w.  B.  G. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  advise  shipments  to  this 
firm.  In  1911  we  had  a  complaint  from 
an  Indiana  shipper  who  sent  butter  to 
the  amount  of  $74.06  and  failed  to  get 
payment  for  same.  Mr.  Kiseeker’s  ad¬ 
dress  at  that  time  was  344  No.  Water 
St.,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  This 
Spring  we  had  a  complaint  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  put  up  10  tubs  of  butter. 
Five  he  sent  to  Armour  &  Co.,  who  re¬ 
turned  at  the  rate  of  2S  cents  a  pound. 
The  other  five,  the  same  quality  and 
grade,  were  sent  to  Kisecker,  who  re¬ 
turned  at  the  rate  of  18  cents  a  pound, 
claiming  the  butter  was  moldy.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  sends  account  sales  from  other 
houses  showing  high  prices  for  his  butter. 
Kisecker  &  Co.  have  asked  for  these 
other  account  sales  and  we  have  for¬ 
warded  same,  bur  so  far  have  received  no 
adjustment. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  private  parties  as 
follows : 

.T.  II.  Chapmen,  559  So.  11th  St..  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J„  $36.00. 

A.  E.  Roemer.  52  Fairmount  Ave.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  .T.,  $19.20. 

Chas.  Haller,  500  Avon  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  $13.80. 

They  have  promised  to  pay,  but  have 
not  made  good.  Can  you  collect? 

New  Jersey.  c.  B. 

Our  investigation  showed  that  the  par¬ 
ties  had  moved  and  left  no  address.  Per¬ 
sons  ordering  goods  for  their  private  table 
and  failing  to  pay  for  same  merit  sever¬ 
est  condemnation.  It  is  despicable,  and 
a  special  law  should  be  enacted  to  cover 
the  case.  Farmers  can  retaliate  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  supply  goods  unless  good  standing 
is  shown,  or  cash  paid  in  advance. 

John  S.  Paine,  Norwood,  Mass.,  sent 
check  for  $14.25  for  25  coops.  We 
shipped  the  coops  and  deposited  the 
check,  but  it  was  returned  protested  on 
account  of  insufficient  funds.  Protest  fees 
amount  to  $1.58.  Is  there  anything  you 
can  do  to  help  us?  w.  J.  c. 

Virginia. 

I  sent  John  8.  Paine,  Norwood.  Mass., 
25  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  valued  at 
$24.  Bill  has  been  sent,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  check.  j.  h.  c. 

Connecticut. 

We  exhausted  all  our  resources,  and 
two  attorneys  have  tried  to  make  the  col¬ 
lection,  but  return  the  account  as  worth¬ 
less  and  uncollectable.  Add  this  to  the 
list  of  undesirable  parties. 


“It  Throws  And  Blows ” 

PNEUMATIC 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

You  Can  Run  It  With  Your  Own  Farm  Engine 


— ^  “It  Throws 

rapec 


That’s  one  of  the  big  advantage  of  the  Papec.  A  4-Horse  Engine  furnishes  sufficient 
power  to  cut  and  elevate  3  tons  per  hour  with  our  smallest  size.  Have  your  own 
Papec — be  independent  of  the  cutter  gang — save  half  the  value  of  your  corn  and  other 
crops  of  siloing  them  at  the  right  time. 

The  Papec  is  fast  becoming  recognized  as  a  farm  machine  just  as  much  as  a  binder,  mower,  or  feed 
mill,  and  thousands  of  farmers  have  bought  the  various  sized  Papecs— capacities  3  to  30  tons  per  hour— 
according  to  the  power  they  have  available.  The  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  is  guaranteed  to  throw  and  blow 
ensilage  to  the  top  of  owysilo.  It  has  a  one-piece,  semi-steel  frame  no  rivets  to  work  loose  and  the 
power  is  transmitted  throughout  by  heavy  gears — no  chains  to  break.  Bearings  always  in  perfect  align¬ 
ment — no  heating,  knives  always  shear — with  perfect  clearance — and  are  easily  changed  for  cutting  or 
shredding.  Protected  feed  roll — no  danger  to  operator.  The  Papec  is  easy  to  set  up,  operate  and  take 
down,  and  is  built  for  many  seasons*  hard  service. 

Write  for  Free  “Papec”  Book 

You  should  know  of  the  saving  in  fuel,  labor  and  time  that  you  can  make  by  using  The  'Won¬ 
derful  Papec."  The  book  points  out  the  advantages  of  the  design  and  describes  the 
all-metal  construction  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  understand  why  our  machines  cut 
and  elevate  to  unusual  heights  at  slow  speed  with  light  power.  Write  today. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Brentwood,  Calif. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Richmond,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Springfield,  III. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

than  any  other  silo  filler  operating  under  equal  conditions.  That 
guarantee  is  based  on  what  repeated  tests  have  proved  that  the 
Appleton  Silo  Filler  will  do.  By  its  efficiency  and  economy  in 
use,  its  positive  safeguards  against  breakdowns  and  its  extra  long 
life;  the  Appleton  proves  that  jervice-cost  is  the  only  sensible 
basis  on  which  to  choose  a  silo  filler. 

Solid  oak  frame,  braced,  bolted  and  mortised;  impossible  to  pull  out 
of  line.  Special  high-grade  tool  steel  knives,  spiraled  to  give  clean 
shearing  cut.  10  lengths  of  cut,  5-16  to  2>£  inches.  Tremendous  capacity. 
Positive  frictionless  self  feed  table  runs  on  chilled  iron  rollers.  One 
lever  controls  feed  rolls  and  table.  Independent  belt  driven  blower,  on 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler 

has  speed  adjustable  to  minimum  use  of  power  for  any 
height  silo.  Lowdown,  cut-under  frame;  easy  to  handle. 

Send  for  catalog  of  details  showing  4  sizes. 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  427  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


«.  , 

FREE  book  on  Silago. 

Explains  how  siloing  doubles 
feed  values  of  crops;  describes 
ail  types  of  silos, how  built, etc.: 
full  of  silage  and  6ilo  facts  ol 
real  value.  Sent  free— write! 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Especially  Designed  for  Gas  Engine  Power 

Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 
_  less  power  than  ordinarily  required. 

Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  Silage  packs 
closer,  which  permits  of  more  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability, 
capacity  and  easy-to-feed  —  ltoss  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 
We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Wood 
and  IN-DE-STR-UCT-O  Metal  Silo. 


life  of  machine. 


From  the  Steel  Knives  to  the  Closed  Elbow  Blower  Pipe  every 
feature  T  T  1/  /7  V*  ENSILAGE 

of  the  L-L,  1JYL  CUTTER 

merits  your  special  consideration.  Quality  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship  is  quite  as  im. 
portant  as  scientific  design.  The  Cli¬ 
max  is  dependable.  Ask  any  Climax 
owner  or  operator,  not  only  about  tho 
Climax,  but  about  the  agent,  dealers  and 
makers  who  arc  behind  the  machine. 

Catalogue  Free.  Write  Now.  Some  Open 
Territory  for  Live  Agents  and  Dealers. 

Warsaw- Wilkinson  Co. 

104  Highland, 


Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


( 
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They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Writetoday  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  Slip  00.,  Bex  C  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y  J 


|Write,  Phone  or  Wi: 

iYI/'E  have  the  stock  and  can  make 
I  »  »  immediate  shipment,  enabling 
you  to  preserve  100  per  cent  of 
your  corn  crop  in  the 

INgi^A, 

Easy  to  erect.  No  special  tools  or  skilled 
labor  needed.  Every  stave  guaranteed. 
You  pay  for  the  Indiana  Silo  out  of  what  it 
saves  on  feed  bill.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Mo*  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
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EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  both  white  and  brown, 
are  scarce.  The  market  on  medium 
grades  is  rather  weak  and  mainly  under 
1!)  cents. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  2G  @  27 

Medium  to  good .  18  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  24  @  25 

Common  to  good .  14  @  1!) 

Duck  Eggs  .  24  @  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  are  getting  scarce.  A  few 
very  fine  from  Western  N.  Y.  are  seen, 
but  the  majority  are  small  or  out  of  con¬ 
dition.  Other  berries  and  currants  are 
generally  one  to  two  cents  lower.  The 
new  apples  arriving  are  mainly  small, 
few  bringing  the  top  prices  noted.  Peach¬ 
es  from  Georgia  are  arriving  freely. 
Prices  on  the  majority  continue  low, 
mainly  because  they  are  too  green. 


Apples— New,  bu .  75  @  2  00 

Strawberries,  nearby,  qt .  3  @  8 

Western  N.  Y . . .  5  @  12 

Cherries.  71b  bkt .  25  @  60 

Currants,  qr .  4  ffi  fi 

Blackberries,  qr .  4  (is  8 

Huckleberries,  ar .  8  @  12 

Goosberries.  qt .  4  ®  it) 

Peaches,  carrier  .  1  25  @  3  50 

Muskmclons,  bu  .  50  w  3  50 

Watermelons,  100 . 15  00  <d 30  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  00  ©  7  65 

Medium  .  6  75  ®  5  85 

Pea  .  5  20  ©  5  30 

Red  Kidney . 6  15  @  6  20 

White  Kidney  .  7  00  @7  25 

Yellow  Eye .  4  95  @  5  00 

Lima,  California .  5  15  @5  20 


VEGETABLES. 

Prices  on  practically  the  entire  range 
of  fresh  vegetables  are  exceptionally  low. 
The  market  is  again  flooded  with  new 
potatoes,  going  mainly  under  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Some  Long  Island  stock  is  ready 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  under  present 
conditions  that  would  bring  its  usual 
premium.  Cabbage  has  sold  as  low  as  15 
cents  per  barrel,  and  string  beans  25 
cents  per  bushel — not  that  there  was 
anything  the  matter  with  them,  but  too 
much  for  the  demand.  Some  farmers  are 
reported  to  be  plowing  under  crops  of 
cabbage  and  beans  as  not  worth  market¬ 
ing.  Onions  from  the  south  are  very 
low — nearby  doing  a  little  better  when 
well  ripened.  Corn  is  in  light  supply, 
but  little  good  enough  to  bring  $2  per 
100  ears.  A  few  Jersey  tomatoes  have 
brought  upwards  of  $1  per  box. 


Potatoes— New,  bbl .  50  ®  1  25 

Old,  180  lbs .  50  @  75 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz.  . .  .  I  00  @  2  00 

Culls .  50  ®  66 

Beets.  100  bunches .  1  U0  @  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate  .  15  @  GO 

Horseradish,  bbl  .  3  00  @3  50 

Lettuce,  haif-bbl.  basket  . .  15  @  50 

Onions,  nearby,  bu .  50  @  9u 

Peppers,  bu .  75  g)  1  50 

Peas,  bn .  30  @  85 

Radishes,  barrel  .  50  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  40  @  &5 

String  Beans,  bu .  25  @  75 

Squash,  new.  bu .  25  @  75 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  3  00  @  3  5l) 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  50  @  1  00 

Jersey,  box .  75  @  1  25 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending;  July  9,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
difference  of  CO  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent,  fat  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .  , 

.  . .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  .. 

...  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

June  .  . 

.  .  .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

J uly  .  . 

.  ..  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  .  . 

.  .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  .  . 

.  . .  1.41 

1.50 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

Earlier  in  the  week  there  was  a  slight 
advance  on  top  grades,  hut  this,  was  not 
held.  Quality  is  running  decidedly  low¬ 
er,  and  supplies  so  large  that  speculators 
and  jobbers  are  holding  off  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  further  declines. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  28%@  29 

Extra,  92  score  .  27J^@  28 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  26 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  27  @  27% 

Common  to  Good .  22  @  25 

Ladles  .  20  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  21 

Process  .  20  @  24 


Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  28%  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  28 % 
Chicago  creamery.  22@26%. 

Kansas  City,  23@27. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  20  @  23 

Fowls  .  15  @  16 

Roosters .  10  ®  11 

Ducks . 15  @  18 

Geese .  9  @  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . 20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  26  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  24  @  27 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  60  @  60 

Roasters  .  22  ©  24 

Fowls . 14  @  17 

Spring  Ducks .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  dor . 1  50  @  3  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  50  @9  85 

Dulls . 500  @7  50 

Cows .  3  00  @  7  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @12  00 

Culls .  6  00  @6  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  6  00 

Lambs  . 8  50  @10  25 

Hogs.. .  7  50  @8  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Supplies  of  Timothy  are  small.  Clov¬ 
er  selling  slowly  except  light  mixed. 
Straw  very  dull. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  50  @24  00 

No.  2 . 2150  @22  50 

No.  3  . 18  50  @20  50 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @22  50 

8traw.  Rye, . . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN 


Wheat  was  several  cents  higher  early 
in  the  week,  but  declined  later.  Reports 
from  Winter  wheat  harvesting  are  not  as 
a  rule  favorable  owing  to  rains.  Where 
thrashing  has  taken  place,  considerable 
sprouted  wheat  is  found,  corn  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  badly  hindered  by  rain. 
<  hits  are  fractionally  higher. 


W heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 

No.  2.  Red  . 

@  ., 
@  .. 
@  87 

@  55 

@  1  26 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Rye.  free  from  onion . 

...  58 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 

@25  58 

@34  00 

.Middlings . 

Corumeal . 

<&  'M  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportun¬ 
ities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  15 %@ 

Average  fancy  .  U~@ 

Under  grades .  12%© 

Skims,  special .  12  @ 

Fair  to  good .  7 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb . 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 

Fricassee,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops  . 

Roasting  beef  . 

Stewing  beef  . ! . 

Pork  chops . ?. . . . 

11  Loin  of  Pork  . . . 


CHEESE. 

The  market  is  dull,  as  receipts  are 
large  and  very  little,  demand  from  ex¬ 
porters.  Last  week’s  prices  have  been 
held,  though  the  top  figures  cover  a  small¬ 
er  proportions  of  sales.  The  Utica  mar¬ 
ket  this  week  sold  at  14%  to  15. 

15% 
15 
13 
13 


32 

@ 

35 

28 

@ 

30 

20 

@ 

24 

33 

@ 

35 

30 

@ 

32 

28 

@ 

30 

35 

*9 

38 

1  OO 

®  1 

1  25 

)8 

@ 

20 

20 

@ 

22 

21) 

@ 

22 

20 

@ 

22 

16 

@ 

20 

12 

@ 

15 

18 

@ 

20 

17 

@ 

20 

Strawberries,  qt . 

@ 

15 

Lettuce,  head . 

@ 

5 

Radishes,  bunch  . 

*> 

@ 

3 

Cucumbers,  each . 

@ 

5 

Sweet  Corn,  doz . 

@ 

60 

Cabbage,  head  . 

7 

Muskmclons,  each _ 

( ft 

6 

Potatoes,  peek . 

@ 

25 

Pineapples,  each . 

@ 

15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

@ 

16 

WOOL. 

At  Boston,  unwashed  Delaine  has  sold 
at  25  to  26  cents;  fine  unwashed,  23; 
quarter  and  three-eighths  blood,  un¬ 
washed,  35  to  36,  and  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  35  cents.  The  recent  London  sales 
indicate  a  strong  market.  Importations 
and  withdrawals  at  New  York  for  week 
endnig  July  3  were  about  2,300,000 
pounds. 


Lameness. 

My  horse  is  very  lame  in  his  foreleg 
or  foot ;  while  standing  still  he  holds  his 
leg  in  curved  position  and  cannot  touch 
the  heel  of  foot  to  ground  or  floor ;  bears 
his  weight  entirely  on  toes,  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground  at  every  step,  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  stumbling  way.  He  was  some¬ 
what  lame  when  bought  several  years 
ago.  lie  has  had  a  box  stall  all  Winter 
and  has  been  used  but  little.  1 1  is  lame¬ 
ness  has  been  increasing  rapidly  for  two 
or  three  months.  f.  e.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  horse  appears  to  be  lame  from 
navicular  disease  of  the  foot.  This  is 
incurable,  but  the  lameness  may  bo  re¬ 
moved  or  greatly  alleviated  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  unnerving,  which  will  have  to  be 
done  by  a  graduate  veterinarian  who  will 
of  course  examine  for  sidebone,  ringbone 
or  other  possible  causes  of  lameness. 
Were  the  case  recent  we  should  suspect,  a 
nailprick  as  the  cause  of  the  acute  lame¬ 
ness.  a.  s.  A. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  eacli 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  hero.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted, 
lor  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit- 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  as  superintendent  or 
herdsman  on  general  or  dairy  farm,  single 
man  college  training,  experienced,  understand 
certified  milk,  A.  R.  O.  work,  stock  raising,  all 
R^'n  Y°rk  and  "ia<’hiner>'-  BOX  140  care 


\v  a  in  ir.u — try  experienced  house- 
C, vl’er.N,  excellent  cook;  highest  references. 
SHAN.  (.04  Wyanoke,  Baltimore,  Md 


CORNELL  STUDENT,  with  some 
wants  position  on  well-managed 
no  objeet.  PAUL  SCHLEIN,  382 
Brooklyn. 


experience, 
farm;  wages 
Union  St., 


WANTED — Permanent  position,  experienced 

poultryman,  reliable,  good  worker,  clean 
habits,  best  references;  commercial  only.  Ad¬ 
dress  It.  G.  MORRIS,  Ueniscn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED—  By  a  married  man  on 
farm  or  country  estate  as  working  foreman  or 
superintendent;  use  110  tobacco  or  Intoxicating 
liquors;  can  furnish  A  No.  1  reference.  BOX 
143,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  'posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  foreman;  married;  age 
thirty;  college  graduate  but  not  afraid  of  work; 
also  qualified  to  take  charge  of  correspondence 
and  the  advertising  and  sale  of  breeding  stock, 
eggs  and  chicks;  bus  light  automobile  delivery 
truck,  incubators  and  other  equipment;  would 
consider  purchase  of  interest  in  established  poul¬ 
try  business.  Address  BOX  142.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Heaves;  Poor  Milk  Flow. 

1.  What,  ails  my  horse?  lie  is  about 
20  years  old,  has  a  good  appetite,  but 
coughs  and  roars  quite  often,  when  I 
feed  him  hay,  and  when  I  take  on  some¬ 
thing  heavy  he  soon  tires  out,  and  stops 
every  little  distance,  breathing  hard.  I 
feed  him  oats  morning  and  nights,  but 
the  grain  seems  to  pass  whole  through 
him  and  the  hay  looks  chopped  up. 
I  had  his  teeth  fixed  a  month  ago,  because 
I  thought  that  ailed  him.  but  it  does  not 
seen  to  do  any  good.  2.  I  keep  seven 
cows,  and  before  I  bought  them  they 
gave  each  about  14  quarts  of  milk,  now 
they  don't  give  more  than  four  quarts 
each.  I  feed  them  better  than  they  were 
fed  before.  I  feed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay,  bran,  roots,  corn,  fodder  and  straw. 
They  all  eat  well,  but  I  cannot  get  any 
milk.  Could  you  tell  me  what  ails  them? 

New  York.  j.  p# 


WANTED — First-class  farm  superintemlcney, 

covering  both  field  and  dairy  brandies,  by  man 
of  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines;  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained; 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  casli  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
cti-..  read;  for  host  ling  work;  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  Address  “BUSINESS,"  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  farm:  able-bodied  man, 
willing  worker,  wants  place  on  up-to-date 
farm;  wages  secondary  consideration.  BOX  144, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Competent  girl,  general  housework. 
MRS.  J.  A.  COOKE,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  COUPLE,  one  child,  want. 

position  on  country  place,  poultry  and  fruit 
farm  preferred;  have  had  practical  experience 
with  poultry;  wife  will  cook  or  board  help.  11. 
P.  FULLER,  R.  F.  D.  30.  Stamford.  Conn. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  as  manager  or 
foreman  of  a  fruit  farm;  American,  married, 
no  children,  thoroughly  familiar  with  l’ruit;  im¬ 
mediate  liberty.  BOX  138,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1.  The  horse  is  aged  and  the  teeth  are 
so  irregular  that  proper  mastication  of 
feed  is  impossible.  A  skilled  veterinarian 
may  be  able  to  improve  matters  by  use 
of  dentistry  instruments.  The  work  al¬ 
ready  done  may  have  been  unintelligent 
or  insufficient.  Treat  for  heaves  as  di¬ 
rected  in  other  answers.  2.  Milk  three 
times  a  day.  See  that  the  stable  is  kept 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  Green  grass 
may  bring  back  the  flow  of  milk,  If  you 
cannot  supply  grass  give  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  flaxseed  meal  and  a  little  corn- 
meal.  Succulent  feed  is  chiefly  neces¬ 
sary  in  maintaining  and  stimulating  a 
full  flow  of  milk.  a  s  a 


An  Auto  Truck. — AVe  have  been  op¬ 
erating  a  truck  for  the  past  three  sea¬ 
sons  and  now  have  one  of  two-ton  cap¬ 
acity,-  which  is  doing  the  work  of  at 
least  three  teams.  We  could  not  well 
do  without  it,  and  believe  that  any  farm¬ 
er  finding  it  necessary  to  use  more  than 
one  team  would  find  a  truck  suited  in 
capacity  to  his  work  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  part  of  his  equipment. 

Pennsylvania.  Wi  T  c 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


nceu  rarm  neif 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and  win 
farminK  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  tarms.  II  you  ne. 
good,  intelligent,  aober  man,  write  for  an  order  blank  Our 
a  philanthropic  organization  aud  we  make  no  .-barge  to 
plover  or  employee. 

Onr  object  is  to  encourage  farming  among  .lews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  8OCIET 

176  Second  Avenue  j(ew  yark  ( 


WANTED — -A  position  as  housekeeper  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman's  country  home.  BOX  137,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


WANTED — Good  home  with  kind  people  by  elder¬ 
ly  man,  temperate,  reliable,  experienced  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  small  fruits,  poultry,  general 
work,  liaudy  indoor  and  out;  small  wages. 
BOX  136,  fare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  MAN,  married.  2(5,  Hollander, 
wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  no  theorist; 
worked  as  farm  hand,  herdsman  and  foreman 
and  tilled'  responsible  positions;  real  good  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  ability,  habits  and  character.  F. 
KUNST,  Orchard  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — -Man  aged  42,  experienced 
as  farm  foreman  of  gentleman’s  large  estab¬ 
lishment,  has  knowledge  of  all  crops,  all  farm 
machinery,  carpentering,  steam  fitting,  gas  and 
steam  engines;  best  reference.  .T.  I,.  F.,  17 

North  6th  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  18,  unexperienced,  willing  to 
learn,  wants  work  on  poultry  farm.  BOX  133, 
enre  It.  N.-Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  MANAGER  WANTED 
— Man  and  his  wife  to  take  charge  and  run 
small  farm  of  registered  cattle  making  records. 
Farm  located  in  New  York  State.  In  answer¬ 
ing  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  MANAGER — Position  by  practical  man, 
crop  rotation,  soil  improvement,  breeding  cat¬ 
tle,  swine,  poultry,  sheep,  Babcock  test;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  134,  cure  Kurnl  New-Yorker. 


Tin  ItTY -THREE- AC  RE  FARM— Water  power, 
wheat,  corn,  and  sawmill;  one-third  cash;  de¬ 
sirable:  ask  for  particulars.  THOS.  II.  HARRIS, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy; 

first  class  farm  only  considered.  BOX  139, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM,  seventy  acres,  five  thousand  trees 
coming  into  bearing,  zinc  mines  opened  ad¬ 
joining  farm,  inter-urban  railroad  being  built  by 
place;  macadam  roads;  close,  good  market:  must 
sell  immediately;  price,  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred.  BOX  K,  Norton,  Va. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


.  . -  *■  A"-1”'/  ? 

comp,  with  opening  roof;  will  sell  cheap 
easy  terms.  Write  JERSEY  GLEN  FARM  IN 
asie.  Pa.  ’ 


EXCHANGE  AT  ONCE  318  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings  for  small  farm.  LOUIS  RABENSTEIN 
Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


WHO  wants  a  nice  poultry  and  small  fruit  farm? 

6  1-3  acres,  good  8- room  house.  Apply  to  1*. 
O.  BOX  244,  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island. 


GAS  ENGINE,  Backus,  fifteen  horse,  fine  order- 
reasonable.  C.  T.  HAMILTON,  Huntington. 


WANTED — Old-fashioned  side  do  liverv  roapur, 
state  price,  condition,  etc.  WILLIAM  DAY. 
North  Lima,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Several  ears  baled  Timothy;  write 
for  delivered  prices.  HILLCREST  FRUIT 
FARM,  Washington,  lnd. 


FOR  SALE — Dc  Laval  Separator  Model  15.  This 
machine  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  work  perfect;  will  sell  cheap  to 
turn  quick.  Apply  to  JERSEY  GLEN  FARMS. 
Perkasie,  Pa. 


NULL’S  Famous  Melilotus  Clover  Honey,  10  lb. 

pail.  $1.50:  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL, 
Demopolis,  Ala. 


FOR  LEASE — A  large  farm  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  lease  on  shares  for  a  term  of 
years.  Has  over  one  thousand  young  apple 
trees,  mostly  Baldwins,  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing.  For  further  information  write  BRINTON 
F.  HALL.  BeUflng,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  poultry  farm;  equipped1; 

about  2,200  liens,  and  chicks;  modern  build¬ 
ings:  near  good  markets;  $4,500.  BOX  111,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


TO  KENT — FYuit,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farm;  45 
acres,  adjoining  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Will  rent 
and  give  possession  at  once  to  an  experienced 
and’  practical  dairyman  and  orehardist  (without 
small  children,  who  will  purchase  the  stock  and 
equipment  and  continue  to  operate  it:  as  above. 
Buildingss  and  equipment  new  and  modern.  Av¬ 
erage  income  about  $300  monthly.  A  practical 
and  successful  worker  only,  and  preferably  one 
with  grown  sons.  Will  make  an  exceptional 
offer  to  right  man.  Address,  with  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  references,  BOX  141,  care  of  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


“A  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modern  Tire 
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You  can  have  the  Proof — in  black  and  white, — actual  proof 

that  the  Famous  "Chain  Tread”  Anti-Skid  Tires  have  no 
big-mileage  equals  at  their  popular  price 

Don’t  take  hearsay  evidence  about  tires.  Don’t  trust  to  your  memory  for  a 
record  of  the  miles  you  get  from  a  tire.  Keep  one  of  our  Tire  Records. 

Your  own  figures  in  black  and  white  will  prove  that  “Chain  Tread”  Tires 
are  the  greatest  big-mileage,  popular-priced  tires. 


Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerful 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

“Chain  Treads”  are  not  simply  a  fancy  design  stamped  on  a  tire-— they  are 
real  anti-skid  tires.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of  Free  Tire  Record 
Blanks,  to  United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


“Chain  Tread”  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers .  Do  not  accept  substitutes 


B k  United  StatesTires 

W  Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

(Operating  46  Factories) 


New  York  Farm  Lands. 

Are  Any  of  Them  “Fertile"? 

FRIEND  and  I  disagree  upon  a  certain  subject, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  which  is  right.  This 
friend  has  never  lived  in  New  York  .State,  but  has 
visited  there,  and  thinks  there  are  no  really  fer¬ 
tile  lands  in  the  State,  not  even  in  the  river  valleys, 
and  that  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  all  New  York  soils.  Of  course,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fertility,  she  looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  whose  whole  farming  experience  has  been  on 
the  rich  black  loam  of  Illinois,  while  I,  on  the  pther 
side,  have  been  reading  much  about  New  York  soils 
and  crops,  especially  Western  New  York,  and  have 
come  to  think  the  valleys  and  even  some  uplands 
are  quite  fertile,  and  that  with  livestock  on  a  farm, 


chemicals.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  famous 
Western  soils  are  badly  run  down  through  poor 
farming  or  one-sided  farming.  Farmers  are  coming 
to  the  use  of  “chemicals”  in  order  to  restore  them. 
These  farmers  will  deny  the  statement,  and  say 
that  they  are  not  using  “chemicals,”  but  limestone 
and  phosphate  rock.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  agricultural  history  shows  that  others  before 
them  travelled  along  that  same  road  to  the  full  use 
of  “chemicals.”  They  will  go  the  same  route.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  “poor”  Eastern  soils 
are  producing  more  corn,  grass,  small  grains,  pota¬ 
toes  and  similar  farm  crops  per  acre  than  the  best 
land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley!  For  example,  the 
average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  Connecticut  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  in  Illinois  or  Iowa,  while  the 
price  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  higher.  Some  of  the 


poor  lands  through  the  West,  but  no  one  seeks  to 
point  them  out  as  typical  of  the  Western  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  Western  people  seem  to 
think  our  thin  Eastern  soils  are  all  we  have  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  New  York  has  all  sorts  of  soils— 
some  of  them  the  best  and  most  profitable  in  the 
country,  and  practically  all  of  them  capable  of 
great  improvement  through  drainage,  good  culture, 
lime  and  chemicals  whenever  the  crops  caii  be  sold 
to  good  advantage. 

It  is  amusing  to  the  intelligent  Eastern  farmer 
to  listen  to  this  law  that  a  farm  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  fertile  and  profitable  when  it  can  be  worked 
without  the  use  of  fertilizers.  We  regard  that  as 
a  very  narrow  view.  As  well  say  that  the  only  good 
farmer  is  the  one  who  provides  all  needed  labor 
from  his  own  family  and  does  not  need  to  hire  any 


A  Field  of  Oats  on  a  Western  New  York  Farm.  Fig.  343. 


and  proper  rotation,  good  results  could  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  I  do  not 
see  why  one  could  not  get  as  good  returns  from 
New  York  valley  land  at  $75  per  acre  as  from  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Iowa  corn  belt  land,  now  priced  at  from 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  The  question  at  issue  is 
whether  it  would  be  a  wise  move  for  an  Illinois 
land  owner  to  sell  here  and  invest  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  proceeds  in  Eastern  land  which  should  bring 
in  a  good  income,  while  a  considerable  balance  of 
proceeds  could  be  put  at  interest.  e.  s.  w. 

Illinois. 

If  you  wanted  to  match  the  opinion  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Eastern  farmer  about  the  West  you  should  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Western  farmer  about  the  East. 
One  thinks  all  Western  soil  is  like  a  garden — the 
other  seems  to  believe  all  Eastern  soil  is  thin  and 
sterile,  kept  going  only  by  using  great  dressings,  of 


soils  in  New  York — along  the  limestone  ridges  and 
in  the  valleys — is  naturally  stronger  than  most 
of  the  soil  in  the  Middle  West.  We  must  remember 
that  much  of  this  soil  is  nearly  100  years  older  in 
cultivation  than  cultivated  farms  in  Illinois.  Yet 
in  the  district  around  Syracuse  and  west  through 
the  center  of  the  State  there  are  to  be  found  farms 
which  will  produce  as  much  Alfalfa  and  corn  to  the 
acre  as  the  best  Illinois  land  can  grow,  and  without 
the  use  of  chemicals  where  live  stock  is  fed.  On 
many  of  these  farms  the  crops  of  Alfalfa  hay  are 
sold  for  more  than  they  would  bring  if  fed  to  cat¬ 
tle.  and  in  such  cases  chemicals  will  be  used  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  laud.  It  may  be  good  business  to  use 
$15  worth  of  chemicals  to  produce  $G0  worth  of 
hay.  There  are  many  New  York  farms  on  the  hills 
which  contain  thin  and  poor  land,  mainly  useful 
as  pasturage  or  for  tree  planting.  There  are  equally 


labor!  Good  farming  carries  the  same  principles 
which  are  found  in  manufacturing  or  any  other 
successful  business.  If  a  farmer  can  hire  labor, 
buy  new  tools  and  stock  or  use  chemicals  so  as  to 
produce  a  unit  of  his  crop,  whatever  it  may  be, 
cheaper  than  he  could  without  such  things,  he  is 
doing  a  profitable  business.  Years  ago  there  were 
little  factories  and  mills  at  the  water  powers 
throughout  the  East.  As  time  went  on  the  owners 
found  that  they  must  add  steam  to  the  water  powers 
in  order  to  compete  with  others.  No  one  could  fair¬ 
ly  criticize  them  for  doing  this  and  the  wise  use  of 
chemicals  on  our  Eastern  farms  is  just  as  much  a 
business  proposition  as  is  the  use  of  steam  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  water  power.  The  fact  is  that  some  of 
the  best  and  most  profitable  farming  in  the  country 
is  now  to  be  found  along  the  upper  Atlantic  coast 
on  land  which  has  been  longer  in  cultivation  than 
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any  other  in  the  country.  Much  of  this  high-class 
farming  is  done  with  little  or  no  live  stock — the 
land  being  kept  alive  and  productive  by  the  use  of 
cover  crops,  lime  and  chemicals.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  we  can  lind  Alfalfa  farms  in  New  York  State 
which  produce  as  much  Alfalfa  per  acre  as  good 
Illinois  land.  This  New  York  land  will  he  held  at 
about  half  the  price  of  the  Illinois  land,  while  the 
products  will  bring  at  least  30  per  cent.  more.  Not 
all  New  York  land  is  as  good  as  that!  Much  of  it 
is  poor,  and  any  man  settling  on  it  would  have  a 
hard  struggle  unless  he  had  capital  enough  to  drain 
and  lime  and  wait  for  results.  New  York  is  not 
“booming"  her  farm  lands  and  does  not  need  to  do 
so.  We  do  not  want  dissatisfied  citizens.  The  farms 
have  now  been  well  classified,  and  prices  fairly  in¬ 
dicate  values.  Land  which  sells  at  $30  per  acre  is 
usually  worth  that  and  no  more,  bind  at  $100 
is  worth  three  times  as  mnch  as  the  other — the  in¬ 
creased  value  representing  superior  soil,  location, 
ease  of  cultivation,  roads  and  market  facilities. 


Apples  in  Farm  Storage. 

An  Orchard  Cellar. 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  19  acres,  York  Im¬ 
perial,  four  plantings,  ranging  in  age  from  12  to 
two  years.  Last  year  (1914)  we  built  a  fruit  cellar, 
built  it  in  a  bank  near  the  center  of  the  orchard. 
The  walls  and  roof  are  concrete  with  ground  floor. 
The  inside  dimensions  are  37  feet  east  and  west,  16 
feet  wide,  9%  high  in  the  center  and  walls  seven 
feet  high,  with  a  door  in  each  end.  At  the  west 
end  door  a  flight  of  steps ;  at  the  east  end  the  door 
is  level  with  the  driveway.  Three  rows  of  round 
peeled  posts,  three  stringers  and  18  sets  of  rafters 
constitute  the  framework.  The  center  row  of  posts 
(six)  are  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
two  side  rows  placed  midway  between  the  center 
row  and  the  side  walls  are  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  stringer  on  top  of  the  center  row  of  posts  is 
(5x6  inches,  the  other  two  stringers  are  4x5  inches, 
and  the  rafters  are  3x5  inches.  A  bent  of  six  inches 
on  the  side  stringers  gives  the  roof  near  the  shape  of 
an  arch.  When  the  walls  were  built  2x4’s  were  laid 
along  the  inside  edge  at  the  top  of  the  side- walls  to 
form  a  seat  for  the  heel  of  the  rafters,  and  the  rafters' 
were  cut  at  the  bent  and  the  peak  to  meet  each 
other,  so  that  each  set  of  rafters  forms  a  truss.  Two 
lines  of  six-inch  terra-cotta  tile  placed  under  the 
floor  on  each  side  of  the  center  row  of  posts  run 
from  the  outside  face  of  the  east  wall  to  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  west  Avail,  with  slight  slope  to 
act  as  drain  as  well  as  to  ventilate.  Four  four-inch 
tiles  connect  with  the  six-inch  tiles  on  each  side  of 
the  floor  and  with  elbows  reach  the  floor  surface, 
making  eight  openings  about  two  feet  from  the  side 
walls  located  not  to  interfere  with  the  posts.  The 
overhead  ventilators,  three,  were  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  three  feet  long,  eight  inches  diameter,  ta¬ 
pered  to  six  inches  with  flanges  to  bed  in  the  cement 
and  with  caps  to  exclude  rain.  The  inside  frame¬ 
work  helps  to  support  the  roof  and  makes  it  con¬ 
venient  to  nail  strips  to  lay  floors,  and  saves  the 
exj»ense  of  crates  for  storing.  A  crate  placed  npside 
down  over  the  elbows  and  sacking  spread  on  the 
floor  allows  the  first  layer  of  fruit  to  be  poured  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  second  floor  was  placed  18 
inches  above  the  ground  floor,  the  third  floor  two  feet 
above  the  second,  the  fourth  floor  taking  the  space 
to  the  roof.  The  round  posts  prevent  cutting  and 
bruising  the  fruit  The  outside  opening  of  the  tiles 
was  enclosed  with  a  three-sided  box  structure  with 
a  hinged  lid  to  regulate  ventilation,  and  the  tile 
openings  were  covered  with  one-quarter  inch  mesh 
wire  netting  to  exclude  rodents. 

Screen  doors  were  used  when  the  weather  was 
cool  and  at  night,  and  inside  doors  were  closed  when 
the  weather  was  very  warm.  When  cold  weather 
came  the  temperature  with  the  doors  closed  was 
almost  constant  38  deg.,  except  zero  weather  when 
the  temperature  would  rise  to  40  or  42  deg.  The 
cellar,  walls  with  t  he  exception  of  part  of  the  north¬ 
east  corner  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  east  end 
is  entirely  in  the  bank.  The  walls  are  from  nine  to 
13  inches  in  thickness  and  the  roof  five  inches 
— six-inch  projection  at  east  end — with  eight  to 
10  inches  of  dirt  on  top.  Nearly  10  tons  of 
cement  were  used,  and  the  concrete  made  thin 
enough  so  that  it  could  be  conveyed  in  troughs  into 
the  forms  for  the  walls.  The  stones  for  crushing, 
sand  and  water  were  all  near  at  hand.  The  cost 
of  excavating  and  building  was  about  $3;  1.500  bush¬ 
els  can  be  stored,  allowing  six  inches  space  be¬ 
tween  the  fruit  and  the  floors  for  ventilation.  The 
cost  for  crates  that  would  stand  “stacking”  to  fill 
the  building  would  reach  $300.  Any  common  lumber 
cut  three  feet  eleven  inches  and  spaced  one  inch 
will  do  for  floors.  During  the  picking  season  1.400 
bushels  were  stored  but  on  account  of  the  green  eon- 
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dition  of  the  building  and  the  moisture  from  the 
cement  it  was  a  risk  to  store  any  large  quantity 
for  the  first  trial.  Two  hundred  bushels  were  stored 
to  the  middle  of  March  and  kept  well  enough  to 
please  anyone.  j.  h.  m. 

Dickinson,  Pa. 

Storage  Buildings 

Cold  storage  apparatus  of  the  modern  improved 
form  is  too  expensive  for  general  use  by  individual 
fruit  growers,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
usually  best  where  a  large  amount  of  fruit  is  raised, 
for  the  grower  to  patronize  the  owners  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  plants  rather  than  build  for  his  own  use.  Cool¬ 
ing  rooms  adapted  to  the  storage  of  small  fruits 
or  where  a  small  amount  of  fruit  is  grown,  can  be 
used  to  advantage  on  every  fruit  farm.  These  need 
not  be  expensive,  and  often  an  old  building  may  be 
refitted  and  made  to  answer  the  purjiose.  The  chief 
requirements  are  to  arrange  for  thorough  insula¬ 
tion  against  outside  changes  of  temperature.  This 
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must  have  a  sneet  iron  covering.  The  floor  of  the 
ice  chamber  is  laid  with  2x4-incli  lumber  with  one 
inch  space  between.  This  provides  for  air  circula¬ 
tion  and  water  drainage.  A  sloping  catch  floor  leads 
the  water  into  the  gutter  which  carries  it  down  and 
out  through  the  cooling  room.  A.  r. 


Arrangement  of  Ice  and  Storage  Rooms.  Fig.  344. 

can  be  most  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  use  of 
dead-air  spaces  and  building  paper.  There  should 
be  at  least  two  well-constructed  dead-air  spaces 
about  the  storage  room.  These  should  be  made  in 
the  floor  and  roof  as  well  as  in  the  walls.  The  win¬ 
dows,  if  such  are  found  necessary  should  consist  of 
at  least  three  sashes  set  closely  together  so  as  to 
make  two  tight  dead-air  spaces  between.  It  will  be 
found  that  rooms  above  ground  surrounded  by  well- 
made  dead-air  spaces,  I  believe,  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  cooling  fruit,  than  cellars.  The  cost  of  a 
cellar  is  nearly  as  much,  and  the  stone,  cement  or 
brick  walls  used  ordinarily  in  cellars  are  good  con¬ 
ductors  of  heat,  so  are  poor  material  for  the  wall 
of  a  storage. 

A  fruit  grower  can  care  for  his  fruit  to  an  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  use  of  ice.  In  Figs.  344  and  345  I 
have  tried  to  show  a  good  method  of  constructing 
a  storage  house,  large  enough  to  hold  a  couple  of 


carloads  of  apples,  with  provisions  for  the  use  of 
ice  to  lower  the  temperature.  Locate  the  building 
on  a  hillside  of  such  a  slope  that  the  first  floor  will 
be  on  a  level  of  the  surface  at  one  end  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  other. 
The  building  is  18  by  40  feet,  two  stories  in  height 
and  divided  in  four  rooms,  two  on  each  floor.  On 
the  second  floor  is  the  ice  storage  room,  18x20  feet, 
in  which  the  future  supply  of  ice  is  stored,  and  the 
ice  chamber  18x18  feet  in  which  is  held  the  ice  that 
covers  the  storage  room  below.  The  refrigerating 
room  is  lSxlS  feet,  and  is  the  compartment  in 
which  the  temperature  is  to  be  reduced,  and  in 
which  the  products  are  to  be  stored.  The  other 
room  on  the  lower  floor  is  used  as  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  storage  cellar.  The  entrance  to  the  lower  floor 
opens  into  this  room.  The  flooring  is  laid  tight  in 
the  ice  storage  room,  and  provided  with  a  slope 
toward  the  centre.  The  gutters  catch  the  drainage 
and  carry  it  into  the  gutter  from  the  ice  chamber. 
To  prevent  leakage  the  floor  of  the  storage  room 


A  Ninety  Ton  Silo  for  Ninety  Dollars. 

Part  I. 

NEARLY  every  farmer  is  convinced  that  he  needs 
a  silo.  The  economical  feeding  of  the  dairy 
cow  makes  one  almost  indispensable.  The  fact  that 
the  corn  plant  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  method  of 
storage,  produces  such  a  large  tonnage  per  acre  over 
such  a  widely  distributed  area,  and  that  the  food  so 
stored  is  relished  by  stock,  is  probably  the  main 
reason  why  the  silo  is  so  popular.  Then  there  is 
the  reason  of  economy;  economy  both  in  the  food 
itself  and  the  method  of  storing  it.  No  other  food 
approaching  well  ripened  coni  silage  in  feeding  value 
can  be  had  at  any  where  near  the  price.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  tonnage  per  acre  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  cared  for.  No  other  building  on  the 
farm  designed  as  a  shelter  for  roughage  houses  any¬ 
where  near  the  same  amount  of  digestible  dry  mat¬ 
ter  per  cubic  foot  that  the  silo  does. 

Prof.  King  tells  us  that  the  average  weight  of 
silage  per  cubic  foot,  in  a  30-foot  silo  is  about  40 
pounds,  39.6  pounds  to  be  exact.  Henry  finds  in  the 
average  analysis  of  corn  silage  that  there  are  16.3 
pounds  digestible  dry  matter  in  100  pounds.  With 
these  figures  as  a  basis  it  is  easily  computed  that 
there  are  6.52  pounds  of  digestible  dry  matter  in 
each  cubic  foot  of  silage  and  that  a  14x30  foot  silo 
will  contain  30,110.35  pounds  of  digestible  dry 
matter. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  average 
weight  of  mixed  hay  in  the  mow  is  around  five 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot  and  that  it  contains  84.7% 
digestible  dry  matter.  This  means  that  every  cubic 
foot  of  hay  stored  under  average  conditions  contains 
4.235  pounds  of  digestible  dry  matter.  If  the  14x30 
silo  above  mentioned  were  filled  with  this  hay  it 
would  contain  only  19,557.87  pounds  of  digestible 
dry  matter  as  against  30,110.35  pounds  when  filled 
with  silage — a  difference  of  over  5*4  tons  in  favor 
of  the  silage.  This  is  surely  worth  looking  into. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
tell  of  the  need  of  a  silo — every  dairyman  knows 
of  that — but  rather  to  tell  how  to  build  one,  and 
from  material  obtained  from  the  farm  itself  so  that 
the  cost  will  be  low.  Adjoining  us  lies  a  section  of 
the  State  in  which  the  Curler  silo  has  been  and  is 
being  much  built.  If  I  am  informed  correctly  a  cer¬ 
tain  leading  citizen  becoming  interested  in  silos 
went  to  Mr.  Curler's  place  to  see  his  silo  and  upon 
his  return  a  silo  of  the  same  type  was  built  upon 
his  farm.  This  has  since  served  as  a  model,  with  a 
few  minor  changes,  for  silos  built  in  that  locality. 
This  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  and  I  am 
told  that  the  original  silo  is  still  in  use.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  Curler  silo  can  usually  lie  got  out  of 
trees  found  growing  on  the  place  and  all  worked  up 
at  the  nearest  sawmill  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
planed  material  for  the  doors  and  casings. 

The  Curler  silo  is  made  by  setting  up  studding  in 
a  circle  and  lining  the  inside  with  half-inch  lumber 
put  *on  horizontally,  forming  a  huge  cheese  box. 
This  is  then  lathed  with  beveled  lath  and  plastered 
with  a  cement  plaster.  The  wall  construction  is 
plainly  shown  in  Fig.  347,  which  shows  a  vertical 
section  of  the  wall,  giving  the  size  and  position  of 
each  of  the  members  used  in  the  wall  construction. 
No  hoops  are  needed  as  the  boarding  and  lath  being 
put  on  horizontally,  act  in  this  capacity.  The  swamp 
elm  that  is  so  plentiful  in  this  section,  makes  a  very 
good  material  for  this  boarding  and  lath.  It  is 
cheap,  pliant  and  strong.  It  should  be  cut  during 
the  Winter  and  so  piled  that  it  will  dry  out  as  little 
as  possible,  using  it  in  the  Spring  before  it  seasons. 

The  first  step  in  the  actual  building  of  one  of 
these  silos  is  laying  out  the  foundation.  A  point 
is  located  at  what  will  be  the  exact  center  of  the 
silo  floor  and  a  post  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 
Use  a  bar  and  put  it  down  solidly  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  silo  will  be  laid  out  with  this  as  a  cen¬ 
ter.  The  circular  trench  is  next  laid  out  for  the 
silo  foundation.  This  is  done  by  boring  a  small 
hole  in  one  end  of  a  2x4  scantling  to  fit  over  a  head¬ 
less  spike  put  in  the  top  of  the  post.  Toward  the 
other  end  at  a  proper  distance  to  secure  the  right 
diameter,  two  sharpened  pieces  of  board  are  nailed 
at  right  angles  to  the  scantling,  with  their  points 
projecting  downward  and  one  foot  apart.  This  is 
swung  about  the  nail  in  the  top  of  the  post  as  a 
center,  tracing  a  double  circle  on  the  ground.  As 
the  scantling  has  to  be  kept  level  to  insure  a  true 
circle,  it  is  best  to  nail  a  couple  of  strips  across  the 
bottom  of  these  pieces  and  another  near  the  top.  A 


third  pointed  board  can  now  l>e  arranged  to  slide 
freely  up  and  down  between  these  strips  and  in  this 
way  the  scantling  kept  level  while  the  point  follows 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Fig.  34S  shows  both  the 
construction  and  use  of  this  device.  The  scantling 
is  kept  in  a  true  horizontal  position  while  in  use  by 
means  of  a  level  held  on  top.  When  one  circle  is 
completed  the  concentric  circle  is  drawn  by  cliang- 


Nine  Reasons  for  Having  a  Silo.  Fig.  346. 

ing  the  moveable  board  to  the  other  side  of  the  slot 
and  proceeding  as  before. 

The  earth  between  these  two  lines  is  now  dug 
out  and  the  space  tilled  with  rubble  concrete,  making 
sure  that  the  trench  is  deep  enough  to  extend  be¬ 
low  frost.  Probably  50  per  cent,  of  large  stones  can 
be  used  in  this  mass.  When  within  four  to  six  inch¬ 
es  of  the  top  of  the  trench  use  no  more  large  stones 
as  the  bottoms  of  the  studding  set  into  this  part  of 
the  wall. 

The  studding  is  placed  16  inches  from  center  to 
center.  Two  by  four  studding  is  used  and  they  are 
placed  with  the  flat  side  next  to  the  inside  of  the 
silo.  At  first  thought  this  seems  wrong  but  there 
is  practically  no  outward  strain  on  them  as  the 
boarding  and  lath,  both  of  which  are  essentially 
hoops,  take  care  of  this,  and  it  gives  just  twice  the 
surface  to  nail  to  making  a  rounder,  smoother  job 
inside. 

To  place  the  studding  correctly,  sockets  are  cast  in 
the  wall,  no  sill  being  used,  and  the  studding  set  up 
and  braced  after  the  concrete  has  hardened.  Ar¬ 
range  a  device  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  used 
in  laying  out  the  foundation,  having  an  arm  pro¬ 
jecting  downward  from  it  at  right  angles.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  this  piece  to  the  center  must  be  equal 
to  the  desired  distance  from  the  inside  of  the  stud¬ 
ding  to  the  center  of  the  silo.  This  device  must 
also  be  kept  level  while  in  use  and  hinged  legs  are 
provided  for  that  purpose  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
scantling  that  is  used  for  the  top  piece.  As  the  stud¬ 
ding  is  set  16  inches  on  centers  it  will  be  just  12 
inches  between  them,  so  a  measure  is  cut  to  that 
length.  Short  blocks  of  2x4  about  12  inches  long 
are  cut  to  serve  as  molds  for  casting  the  sockets 
and  as  many  of  them  must  be  provided  as  there 
will  be  studs  in  the  wall.  These  are  set  in  the  soft 
concrete  at  the  top  of  the  wall  by  keeping  the  device 
before  mentioned  level  and  setting  a  block  flat 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  projecting  leg.  The 
proper  distance  to  the  next  is  laid  off  by  means  of 
the  measure,  this  is  placed  and  so  on  until  the  cir¬ 
cle  is  completed  beginning  with  the  studs  that  ex¬ 
tend  up  beside  the  doors.  In  this  way  the  wall  of 
the  silo  is  made  a  true  circle  with  the  face  of  each 
studding  tangent  or  flat  against  its  circumference 
and  all  of  the  studding  evenly  placed.  Both  the 
method  of  use  and  the  device  itself  are  shown  in 
I  ig.  .140.  Note  the  level  on  top  and  the  support  at 
the  other  end  for  holding  it  in  position  while  the 
block  is  being  put  in  place.  Robert  h.  smith. 


How  Farmer’s  Use  Their  Cars. 

iiT  I>I1>  not  buy  a  machine  because  autos  are  the 
1  style,  but  I  bought  it  to  use,”  a  farmer  re¬ 
marked  as  lie  pointed  to  his  load  piled  in  the  rear 
seat  space  of  his  touring  car.  The  machine  is  one 
of  the  well  known  low  priced  cars,  and  this  farmer 
had  nearly  a  half  dozen  sacks  of  fertilizer  in  his 
machine.  “I  have  carried  such  loads,  I  drive  care¬ 
fully,  have  some  hilly  road,  but  I  find  I  can  make 
two  or  three  trips  and  do  it  more  quickly  and  cheap¬ 
ly  than  with  a  team,”  the  farmer  said.  ‘  In  fact 
there  is  one  disadvantage  in  using  the  auto  for  a 
truck,  the  farmer  makes  such  speed  with  his  load, 
that  his  horses  can’t  travel  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  He  keeps  urging  them  on,  and  he  can’t  realize 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  ground  they  can  cover.” 

‘  I  used  my  auto  to  unload  hay,”  another  farmer 
said.  “I  hitched  the  hay  rope  to  the  rear  axle  of 
the  machine,  and  by  driving  the  machine  carefully 

I  was  able  to  do  the  work  as  efficiently  as  with  a 
team.” 

I  use  a  trailer,"  a  Pennsylvania  fruit  man  re¬ 
marked.  “My  machine  delivers  the  goods.  I  had  an 
'  ■'I  phaeton,  which  I  made  over  in  a  trailer.  I  cut 
<'«'  the  tongue  to  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
had  a  blacksmith  iron  the  tongue,  and  by  placing 
bait  through  the  iron  and  through  a  board  at  the 
hack  of  the  machine  a  little  above  the  axle,  I  am 
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able  to  attach  or  detach  my  trailer  as  I  wish.  I 
have  carted  sixteen  bushels  of  berries  in  my  trailer 
and  hauled  seven  Italians  in  the  machine.  I  have 
used  my  machine  for  three  years,  putting  it  to  hard 
work,  and  it  has  paid.  I  am  a  lover  of  a  horse, 
and  am  satisfied  no  machine  will  take  the  place  of 
a  horse,  but  wisely  handled,  the  automobile  has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  in  my  fruit  business.” 

“I  bought  this  large  touring  car,  second  hand.  I 
have  used  it  almost  daily  for  three  years,  and  it  has 
more  than  doubled  my  business,”  a  market  gardner 
told  me.  “I  live  a  dozen  miles  from  the  city,  my 
work  is  largely  wholesale,  and  I  make  as  many  as 
three  trips  daily.  I  load  my  machine  the  evening 
before,  have  material  for  one  or  two  more  loads  in 
the  packinghouse  ready,  and  I  am  able  to  make  the 
three  trips  before  noon.” 

“We  have  25  cows;  we  live  back  about  six  and 
one-half  miles  among  the  hills,”  another  farmer 
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Plan  of  Silo  Wall.  Fig.  347. 

said.  ‘  I  also  haul  the  milk  for  one  of  my  neighbors. 
We  are  shipping  to  a  city  about  100  miles  away,  and 
the  auto  has  made  it  possible.  We  use  the  machine 
o'  er  the  roads  nearly  every  day  from  seven  to  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  aside  from  tires,  oil,  and 
gasoline,  our  expenses  have  been  small.  It  would 
have  required  the  larger  part  of  the  forenoon  to 
have  made  the  trip,  and  we  can  do  it  now  nicely 
after  breakfast,  in  about  an  hour.” 

“I  have  three  farms,”  another  auto  owner  said,” 
and  I  am  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  doing 
on  these  farms  each  day.  There  were,  at  times, 
two  or  three  weeks  during  which  I  would  not  see 


more  than  one  of  these  farms.  To  have  made  the 
trips  it  would  have  required  a  half  a  day  at  least, 
and  now  I  make  daily  visits  to  one  or  both  farms. 
It  pays  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  doing.” 

“I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  machine,”  a 
woman  said,  as  siie  tugged  at  the  tfre.  “I  have;  just 
had  a  blowout  and  am  going  to  vulcanize  the  break, 
and  put  on  that  new  outer  casing.”  The  woman  ex¬ 
plained  her  husband's  business:  “We  have’  a  small 
farm  and  we  market  our  products  in  a  small  city 
eight  miles  from  home.  We  find  that  we  can  supply 
our  trade  quickly  and  the  expense  is  much  less  than 
with  horses.  We  have  developed  an  egg  business 
of  some  proportions.  My  husband  goes  to  inland 
towns  regularly,  secures  the  supply  of  country  mer¬ 
chants,  and  wholesales  them  to  grocers  in  the  city. 
He  finds  that  he  can  do  this  business  with  profit  on 
a  margin  of  a  cent  a  dozen.  We  buy  considerable 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  supply  our  trade,  and  the 
machine  has  made  all  of  this  business  possible  and 
profitable.  I  found  no  trouble  in  learning  to  drive 
the  machine,  and  now  I  do  more  than  half  the  driv¬ 
ing,  while  my  husband  is  busy  on  the  little  farm. 
Our  machine  has  beeii  out  three  years,  and  we  have 
just  had  the  motor  down  once.”  w.  j. 


“Cultivating”  Sea  Weed  With  Stones. 

WORD  comes  from  one  of  the  U.  S.  Consular 
agents  that  seaweed  containing  15  per  cent, 
of  potash  in  its  ashes  has  been  found  in  the  ocean 
oft'  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Along  the  Pacific 
coast  great  quantities  of  kelp  and  rockweed  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  the  ocean  and  dried  and  ground  as 
potash  fertilizers.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  sev¬ 
eral  places  where  kelp  and  seaweed  are  used  in 
place  of  manure.  All  these  things  show  how  man 
is  coining  to  regard  the  ocean  for  what  it  is— a  vast 
storehouse  of  food  and  fertilizer.  For  ages  man 
has  bemoaned  the  loss  of  plantfood  which  is  washed 
out  of  the  soil  and  sent  through  drains  and  brooks 
and  sewers  down  to  the  ocean.  We  now  come  to 
understand  that  this  plant  food  is  not  lost,  but  sim¬ 
ply  kept  in  storage  for  us  in  the- ocean’s  depths.  It 
is  all  there — from  lime  to  nitrogen,  in  clamshells 
and  coral  and  in  fish — in  seaweeds  and  in  the  water 
solutions.  Nature  is  holding  it  there  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  who  will  feel  the  need  of  it  so  keenly  that 
they  will  think  out  plans  for  obtaining  it  from  the 
ocean.  The  present  shortage  of  potash  makes  us 
think  more  of  these  ocean  supplies  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  new  things  are  being  learned  about  it. 

For  example,  how  few  of  11s  realize  that  there 
are  places  in  the  world  where  seaweed  is  “culti¬ 
vated’  like  hay  or  corn!  In  the  Journal  of  gricul- 
ture  for  Ireland  we  are  told  that  the  forms  of  sea¬ 
weed  most  useful  for  plant  food  all  grow  attached 
to  rocks— like  our  rockweed  and  kelp.  They  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  sandy  lines  of  coast  where  there  are  no 
rocks  and  stones,  yet  these  sandy  places  usually 
have  greatest  need  of  this  plant  food.  English 
Farm  and  Home  tells  how  such  valuable  seaweed  is 
“cultivated”  by  providing  suitable  “anchors.” 

.  By  the  /  cultivation  of  seaweed”  is  meant  the  provis- 
lon  of  suitable  anchorages,  generally  large  stones,  be¬ 
tween  tide  marks.  There  are  several  places  round  the 
coast  of  Ireland  where  seaweed  is  cultivated  in  this 
way.  At  Mill  Bay,  between  Greencastle  and  Ivillowen 
in  Go.  Down,  the  right  to  use  a  certain  area  of  sand 
or  bed  m  this  manner  was  granted  by  the  landlord  at 
a  nominal  rent.  Boundaries  are  marked  by  arranging 
the  stones  on  the  margins  of  the  beds  in  straight  lines 
and  sub-divisions  of  the  beds  are  marked  by  pegs.  Some 
of  these  beds  are  situated  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
higli-water  mark,  i’he  first  of  them  was  formed,  many 
years  ago,  by  bringing  granite  stones  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  Mourne  Mountains,  and  placing  them — one  to 
about  each  square  yard — out  on  the  sands  below  high- 
water  mark.  Quantities  of  these  stones,  which  vary 
111  size  from  that  of  a  man’s  head  to  three  times  as 
big,  are  still  being  carted  out  to  the  sands,  and  there 
are  now  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
seaweed  in  that  district. 

The  stones  become  covered  by  the  sea  at  each  in- 
coming  tide,  and  they  soon  become  coated  with  a  growth 
of  seedling  seaweed  plants.  The  growth  of  the  weed 
is  most  rapid  on  those  stones  which  remain  longest  sub- 
merged— i.e.,  those  nearest  low-water  mark  and  the  most 
valuable  beds  are  therefore  so  situated.  While  from 
the  beds  near  low-water  a  cutting  can  be  made  once  in 
two  years,  this  can  only  be  done  with  advantage  once 
every  three  years  from  the  beds  higher  up. 

In  the  district  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  Achill  area 
where  relatively  little  farm  stock  is  kept,  the  weed 
is  used  principally  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and  is 
placed  directly  in  the  drills  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  cut.  In  some  cases  it  is  carted  from  the  shore 
to  a  instance  of  from  eight  to  nine  miles  inland. 

I  he  price  per  ton  load  of  the  weed  “on  foot”  aver¬ 
aged  in  1.113  about  15  to  16  shillings.  In  1!)14,  owing 
probably  to  the  smaller  demand  for  the  weed,  conse- 
Quent  on  the  diminished  area  devoted  to  potatoes  in 
the  distnct,  the  price  per  ton  was  only  about  eight 
shillings,  exclusive  of  cutting  and  carting. 

The  right  to  these  seaweed  beds  is  bought  and 
sold  like  other  property  rights.  This  use  of  rocks 
to  compel  the  sea  to  give  up  its  potash  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  use  of  clover  or  beans  to  induce  the 
aii  to  give  up  its  nitrogen.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our 
readers  on  a  rocky  point  of  the  New  England  coast 
proposed  scraping  rockweed  from  the  ledges  and 
selling  it  in  barrels  as  a  fertilizer.  The  public  was 
hardly  ready  for  it  at  the  time,  but  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  future,  this'  seawaste  wrill  be  util¬ 
ized  as  plant  food.  The  ocean  contains  uncounted 

tons  of  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  In 


Setting  Blocks  for  Studding  Molds.  Fig.  349. 

the  future  science  will  learn  how  to  trap  this  plan 
food  and  bring  it  back  to  the  earth. 


One  of  the  things  which  have  changed  the  quality 
of  the  present  young  mau  or  woman  is  the  passim 
away  of  the  "chores” — the  little  home  jobs  which  boy! 
and  girls  of  an  older  generation  had  to  do. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Culture  of  Everbearing  Strawberries. 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  best  means 
of  cultivation  or  feeding  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  runners  on  strawberry  plants  of 
Superb.  Progressive  and  Americus  “ever- 
bearing'’  varieties.  They  were  set  out 
within  the  last  45  days,  1000  pounds 
high-grade  fertilizer  broadcast  per  acre 
before  planting;  land  put  in  good  tilth; 
most  of  the  plants  are  looking  well  now, 
a  very  few  beginning  to  throw  runners. 
What  average  number  of  runners  can  be 
reasonably  expected  on  these  plants  by 
next  Spring,  9000  plants  to  the  acre? 
Land  is  good  loam.  Do  you  recommend 
mulching  strawberries  for  Winter  with 
horse  manure  and  what  amount  per  acre? 
I  understand  this  is  done  by  some  grow¬ 
ers  with  success.  Would  its  use  be 
likely  to  increase  runners  and  fruit 
while  serving  at  the  same  time  as  the 
usual  Winter  mulch?  In  this  case  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  remaining  manure  is  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Spring  same  as  usual 
mulch,  so  that  any  fertilizing  advantage 
is  apparently  due  to  leaching  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  o.  H.  L. 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 

In  order  to  get  the  maximum  yield  of 
strawberry  plants  one  must  have  good 
rich  soil,  fairly  retentive  of  moisture 
and  keep  it  well  cultivated  throughout 
the  entire  season.  Plants  should  be  set 
as  early  as  soil  conditions  will  permit. 
The  Everbearers,  of  which  Superb  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  Americus  are  typical,  should 
have  all  blossoms  removed  throughout 
the  entire  growing  season.  In  addition 
to  this  it  will  be  advantageous  to  place 
all  of  the  first  set  runners  by  hand  and 
cover  them  with  soil  to  encourage  quick 
rooting.  This  can  be  continued  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season  if  desired.  Many 
more  plants  can  be  secured  in  this  way, 
but  it  is  seldom  practiced  on  standard 
varieties  because  the  extra  plants  se¬ 
cured  will  not  pay  for  the  extra  labor. 
Irrigation  will  also  help  greatly  in  se¬ 
curing  a  maximum  yield  of  plants. 

The  number  of  plants  secured  will  all 
depend  on  the  grower  and  the  season.  I 
have  seen  less  than  50,000  to  the  acre 
and  over  300,000.  We  use  the  best  care 
and  judgment  we  can,  then  depend  on 
Providence  for  favorable  weather  to 
bring  out  a  full  yield.  In  South  Jersey 
long  horse  manure  answers  very  well  as 
a  mulch  and  at  the  same  time  supplies 
some  plant  food  by  leaching.  It  does  not 
help  out  on  the  crop  of  new  runners, 
however,  for  it  is  not  put  on  until  the 
ground  freezes.  It  is  removed  in  the 
Spring  the  same  as  straw  or  other  mulch 
would  be.  TRUCKEB,  JR. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

My  tests  of  the  three  early  varieties  of 
tomatoes  is  now  complete.  I  gathered 
Earliaua  and  Bonny  Best  the  same  day. 
The  Bonny  Best  had  a  little  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  the  seed  of  the  Earliaua 
seemed  to  germinate  more  slowly  and  the 
plants  were  not  exactly  as  large  when  set. 
But  the  John  Baer  was  fully  as  large  and 
advanced  as  the  Bonny  Best.  The  first 
Earliaua  and  Bonny  Best  were  ripe  June 
23  and  gathered  on  the  24th.  The  John 
Baer  had  one  tomato  ripe  July  1.  I  have 
seen  a  statement  that  a  man  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  had  John  Baer  ripe  June  17.  lie 
must  have  coddled  the  plants  a  good 
while  in  the  pots,  for  our  soil  and  climate 
are  somewhat  ahead  of  New  Jersey  and 
my  plants  were  set  as  ehrly  as  it  was  at 
all  safe,  and  in  fact  had  plant  protectors 
over  them  several  nights.  It  would  have 
been  more  interesting  and  convincing  if 
the  New  Jersey  man  had  had  Bonny  Best 
and  Earliana  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
a  matter  of  comparison.  In  two  years’ 
trials  I  find  that  the  John  Baer  is  a  very 
fine  large  and  solid  tomato,  a  fruit  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  a  good  second  early- 
following  Earliana  and  Bonny  Best,  but 
is  far  from  being  the  earliest  The  house 
sending  it  out  claimed  that  it  is  of 
dwarfer  growth  and  stands  heavy  manur¬ 
ing  better  than  others.  My  plants  have 
outgrown  all  others  and  are  enormous  in 
their  development.  The  vines  are  a  third 
larger  than  those  of  Bonny  Best  in  the 
adjacent  rows.  It  is.  however,  well  worth 
growing  as  a  second  early  because  of  its 
larger  size  than  Bonny  Best  and  its  solid 
and  meaty  character. 

As  I  feared,  the  great  crop  of  early  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  South  has  not  proved  profit¬ 
able  to  the  growers.  Here  the  crop  is  in 
smaller  area  than  usual,  but  the  yield  is 
remarkably  good.  In  my  garden  the  Cob¬ 


bler  has  made  a  splendid  crop.  The  first 
day  I  dug  any  I  got  40  good  potatoes  from 
five  hills,  and  the  vines  at  this  writing 
(July  G)  are  still  green  and  a  good  part 
of  the  crop  undug. 

We  gathered  the  Golden  Bantam  corn 
the  first  of  July  and  every  year  I  con¬ 
clude  that  I  will  not  waste  any  ground 
with  it  here.  But  the  little  ears  are  so 
good  that  I  am  pretty  sure  to  plant  a 
little  more,  for  early-  use.  My  main  re¬ 
liance  here  is  the  Country  Gentleman, 
and  a  crop  planted  now  will  give  us  the 
best  ears  of  the  season  because  the  boll 
worms  do  not  infest  the  late  ears,  and  if 
we  save  our  own  seed  we  can  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  stamina  in  the  plants  and  lax-ger  ears, 
as  the  plants  get  acclimated. 

After  a  hard  fight  with  the  Colorado 
beetles  on  the  egg  plants  they  seem  to 
have  given  up  the  fight,  and  the  plants 
are  spreading  like  the  green  bay  tree  in 
the  moist  hot  weather,  and  setting  fruit 
freely. 

But  the  fiercest  fight  was  with  the  Rose 
chafers  on  the  grapes.  This  season  I  had 
the  lead  arsenate  and  glucose  on  the 
flower  buds  waiting  for  them,  and  when 
they  came  the  spraying  was  renewed  and 
I  saved  the  grapes,  and  the  roses.  White 
roses  in  row  with  red  ones  were  the  first 
attacked,  and  in  fact  they  hardly  attacked 
the  dai-k  red  roses  at  all,  but  they  swarmed 
thickly  on  the  Crimson  Ramblers,  attract¬ 
ed  perhaps  by  the  load  of  white  flowers 
on  the  Deutzias  near  by.  Our  light  sandy 
soil  furnishes  a  good  breeding  place  for 
this  pest,  and  we  expect  the  annual 
swarm.  But  by  using  lead  arsenate  solu¬ 
tion  with  plenty  of  corn  syrup  added  to 
make  it  stick  we  no  longer  dread  the 
Rose  chafei-s,  nor  the  Colorado  beetles. 

All  around  me  I  see  people  trimming 
their  hedges  of  the  California  Privet  with 
perpendicular  sides  and  flat  top,  making 
a  wall  instead  of  a  hedge.  The  final  re¬ 
sult  is  a  wall  of  green  at  top  and  bare 
stems  showing  underneath.  My  hedge  is 
of  the  Amoor  River  privet,  which  keeps 
green  all  Winter.  I  have  trimmed  it  with 
a  broad  base  and  a  rounded  conical  cross 
section,  and  the  sides  being  exposed  to 
the  light  are  dense,  and  the  hedge  is 
thick  to  the  ground.  Nature  does  not 
grow  square  corners  nor  walls,  and  re¬ 
sents  the  effort  to  train  her  in  that  way. 
I  prefer  a  natural  outline  and  a  rounded 
surface  that  looks  natural. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Market  Gardening  in  Northern  Indiana. 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  market 
gardener.  Not  only  is  he  required  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
growing  crops,  but  daily  marketing  also 
demands  his  tention.  In  spite  of  the 
cool  and  backward  season,  with  rainfall 
less  than  normal,  crops  are  doing  quite 
well,  and  prices  of  the  various  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  quite  satisfactory.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  market  our  first  heads 
of  early  cabbage  (Jersey  Wakefield),  the 
backwardness  of  the  season  having  de¬ 
layed  their  maturity  fully  10  days.  The 
price  obtained  is  10  cents  per  head.  Peas, 
beets  and  bunch  onions  have  declined,  the 
latter  to  five  cents  for  two  bunches.  The 
demand  for  asparagus,  lettuce,  and  rhu¬ 
barb  (especially  rhubarb)  has  also  de¬ 
clined.  Onions  from  sets  are  maturing, 
while  those  from  seed  ai’e  making  rapid 
headway.  Early  potatoes  are  also  ma¬ 
turing,  and  like  cabbage  being  at  least  one 
week  later  than  normal.  Market  garden¬ 
ers  do  not  as  a  rule  expect  much  from 
the  early  potato  crop,  as  the  Southern 
grower  gets  in  ahead  of  them  and  takes 
the  cream.  Cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
have  made  a  very  slow  progress,  owing  to 
the  cool  and  backward  season,  and  toma¬ 
toes  will  hardly  mature  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  This  is  keeping  up 
the  prices  of  the  under  glass  tomato  crop. 
Melons,  sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
in  fact  all  the  heat  loving  plants,  have  all 
been  hindered  in  their  growth  by  the  cool 
weather.  The  cherry  hai-vest  is  on  and 
not  in  many  yeai-s  has  the  yield  been  so 
abundant.  Raspberries  are  beginning  to 
ripen,  the  crop  being  good,  as  is  also  the 
blackberry  crop.  We  have  marketed 
some  early  apples,  and  while  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  crop  of  both  early  and  late  apples 
promises  well,  there  is  yet  danger  that 
many  may  drop  off  before  maturity.  The 
vegetable  and  fruit  grower  of  to-day  has 
many  things  to  contend  with  that  were 
formerly  unknown.  Insect  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  are  much  more  common,  and  he  who 
can  wage  the  best  and  most  skilled  war¬ 
fare  against  them  is  the  one  who  is  the 
most  successful,  and  makes  the  most 
pi-ofit.  In  the  matter  of  insects,  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm  has  done  some  damage  this 
season.  Our  method  of  combating  it  is  to 


apply  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  cutworms  have  also 
played  havoc  with  the  corn.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  beetle  has  done  very  little  damage 
this  season,  the  cool  weather  undoubtedly 
having  been  the  cause.  This  pest  is  mak¬ 
ing  less  and  less  trouble  each  season. 

Elkhart  Co.,  Indiana.  D.  L. 


No  Friend  of  a  Blacksnake. 

“Can  you  give  any  sensible  x-eason  for 
killing  a  blacksnake?” 

Yes.  I  have  seen  blaeksnakes  with 
toads  in  their  body ;  I’ve  killed  them 
stuffed  full  of  perfectly  fresh  Barred 
Rock  eggs.  A  neighbor’s  wife  recently 
found  a  blacksnake  curled  up  in  a  bed 
which  she  was  making  up.  To  a  person 
of  nervous  temperament  this  might  be 
serious.  A  neighbor  who  had  always 
been  averse  to  killing  snakes  found  a 
big  blacksnake  climbing  up  a  vine  that 
grew  against  his  house,  headed  for  his 
bedroom  window.  He  now  kills  them  on 
sight.  Maybe  snakes  kill  mice,  but  so 
do  toads,  and  lots  of  less  objectionable 
creatures  than  snakes.  Oh  yes,  and 
snakes  kill  birds,  and  the  Bible  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  bruising 
the  serpent's  head,  etc.,  but  I’d  better 
stop,  as  I  am  beginning  to  get  enthusi¬ 
astic  on  the  subject  of  killing  snakes. 
Swat  the  snake  as  well  as  the  fly.  You 
tempted  the  contx-oversy ;  so  please  pub¬ 
lish  the  other  side.  G.  l.  rothgeb. 

Vii-ginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — Are  you  sure  that  toads  de¬ 
stroy  mice? 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

California  State  Fruit  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention,  Leland  Stanford  University,  July 
26-30. 

Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  field  meeting,  farm  of  T.  W. 
Ryan,  South  Main  street,  Stratford, 
Conn.,  July  29. 

West  Coast  Potato  Association,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  July  30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  apple  show  and  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  4-G. 

California  State  Bee  Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  5-7. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Aug.  9-10. 

Highland  Hoi-se  and  Colt  Show,  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14. 

American  Rose  Society,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  17-19. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  17-20. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18,  19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  August  18. 

American  Pomologieal  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Cab,  Aug.  23-25. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y..  Aug.  23-27. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  27-Oct.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

Intei-national  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Chrysxinthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Tigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  January  3-8,  191G. 

Oi-leans  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  Albion, 
Sept.  8-11. 


Killing  Skunk  Cabbage. — Does  any 
reader  know  how  to  kill  skunk  cabbage 
without  digging  it  out?  I  have  hay  mea¬ 
dow  infested  with  it,  and  more  muck 
land  that  may  be  sanded  and  seeded  but 
for  this  pei-sistent  weed.  It  is  said  that 
when  Germany  has  a  problem  the  chem¬ 
ists  will  solve  it.  Can’t  our  chemists 
brew  some  horrid  stuff  of  which  about  a 
spoonful  put  in  the  centre  of  each  cab¬ 
bage  would  kill  the  tuber  under  the  soil? 
Salt,  kerosene  and  such  simple  things 
have  no  effect.  u.  s.  b. 

Masachusetts. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the,  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


LIME 

If  your  land  needs  lime, 

“the  best  is  the  cheapest” 

GENESEE  HYDRATE 

Stands  at  head  for  strength 
and  availability 

See  Bulletins  of  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  ExperimentSta- 
tion  for  1911-1912-1913  or  1914. 


GIVE  US  A  TRIAL 


Genesee  Lime  Co.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


For  Fall 
Planting 


Every  reader  of  this  paper  who 
is  planning  to  set  out  an  orch¬ 
ard  next  fall  should  write  for 
our  big  general  catalog.  Or, 
better  yet,  come  and  see  us. 
We  extend  a  cordial  invitation.  Your  hotel  bill  will 
be  paid  by  us.  You'll  be  particularly  interested  in  our  "Test 
Peach  Orchard”  containing  over  100  kinds— the  delight  of  all 
our  visitors.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready.  Plant  Harrison  s 
trees— they  succeed.  Grown  in  deep  rich  soil  on  the  Maryland 
peninsula;  vigorous  healthy,  heavy-rooted.  We  sell  only  the 
trees  we  grow — you’re  protected.  Millions  of  guaranteed  true- 
to-name  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, shrubs,  roses,  etc.  2500  acres 
—one  of  the  world’s  largest  nurseries.  Write  today  for  catalog. 


^.O.HARRISON  -G  SONS 

Box  14 


Proprietors 

Berlin,  Md. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Guaranteed  to  be  99%  pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write 
for  sample  on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
We  do  not  handle  Turkestan  "Dwarf  Alfalfa”  or  cheap 
Inferior  European  seed.  We  offer  only  the  very  best. 
Our  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre  annually. 
Can  usually  furnish  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Montana  or 
Dakota  and  Grimm  Seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  can 
furnish  grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils, 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mochanlcsburg,  0< 

Guaranteed  Genuine 

•  Everlasting  AIT  IT 

Grimm  Altalia 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,” 
and  sample  free.  I  recommend  July  or  August  planting 
lor  this  hardy  Alfalfa. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Beets, 

l.OOO,  $X.50  per  10.000  :  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO,  SI. 50 
per  1,000;  CAILIH.OWEK,  PEIT'ERS,  K<i(i  PLANTS.  *2.SO 
prr  1.000.  S.ntl  for  list.  1.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Briilol.  Pa. 

CrnD  CAI  ET-CAULIELOAVER  ANI» 
I  Wfl  OHLC  CELERY  PLANTS,  40c. 
100;  300,  $1.  Postpaid,  $2  per  1,000.  Cahbage.il  per 
1.000.  List  Free.  4V.  S.  Ford*  Son,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remseuburg,  N.  Y. 

IJ0  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

WW  from  100  plants.  All  uiy  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong-rooted  young  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS’  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  .  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CViH  IP  IP  TT  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
~  v”  t-e  t-e  1  treated  for  full,  quick  germination. 
r+j  /MXE'n  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

CLVJ  V  ILK  E.  BARTOX,  Box  29,  Falmouth.  Ky. 

White  Plume  and  Winter  Queen 

Plants,  $1.50;  40c.  por  100.  Parcel  Post.  Ready  July  1. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  -  Wyoming,  Del. 

SEED  WHEAT-“Stoner’s  Miracle” 

Stools  so  wonderfully,  only  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  seed  is  required  to  sow.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and  Price  to  J.  N.  McPHERSQN,  Scoffs ville .  N.  Y. 

f*  A  AJA/’  A  C  wugous,  hay  stacks,  waterproof 
V  J\0  duck,  etc.  Canvas  hags  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  at  low  cost.  10-oz.  wagon  cover, 
7*2xl2-ft.,$3.50;  10x14,  $5.00,  prepaid.  Write  for  prices. 
State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


.A.  I  3XT 


Light  Weight,  Low  Hauling  and  Installation  Costs. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  Interesting  Prices. 

Tlie  Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York. 


H  Are  as  large  as  small  oranges.  This  and  the  three  other  Van  Fleet  hybrid  ^ 
H  strawberries  are  marvels  in  size,  beauty  and  pi-oductiveness,  with  the  true  §1 
H  wild  sti-awbexry  flavor.  They  cover  the  whole  season,  from  earliest  till  latest,  jp 


■  LOVETT’S  POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  I 


=  Planted  in  summer  or  autumn,  produce  a  crop  of  berries  the  following  June.  My  booklet  on  Pot  Grown 
=  Strawberries  tells  all  about  them  ;  how  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  cultivate.  It  shows  the  “  Edmund  r— 
=  Wilson”  in  natural  size  and  color,  and  accurately  describes  with  truthful  illustrations  the  Van  Fleet  - 
—  hybrids  and  a  score  of  other  choiee  varieties,  including  the  best  Everbearing  Strawberries.  IT’S  FREE.  ^ 
S  If  you  would  have  bigger  and  better  strawberries  than  you  have  ever  had  before,  plant  Van  Fleet  Hybrids.  =; 

For  thirty-seven  years 
==  a  Strawberry  Specialist 


T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.  | 
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THE;  RURAb  SEW-YORKER 

The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Northern  Ohio  Garden. 

Liquid  Fertilizers. — A  friend  of  the 
writer’s  with  a  clay  loam  soil  uses  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  by  the  ton,  and  applies  it 
in  liquid  form.  He  disolves  it  in  a 
barrel,  making  as  strong  a  solution  as 
the  water  will  take,  and  applies  with  a 
can  having  a  small  hole.  This  hole  is 
of  a  size  which  will  deliver  a  gallon  along 
14  rods  of  row  at  a  three-miles-an-hour 
walk.  By  walking  faster  or  slower  the 
amount  is  varied  a  little.  By  applying 
immediately  before  or  after  a  shower  the 
nitrogen  gets  in  its  work  immediately,  and 
the  effect  is  seen  very  soon.  His  special¬ 
ties  are  peas,  Lima  beans  and  tomatoes. 
Although  peas  and  beans  are  nitrogen 
gathered  on  their  own  initiative  they 
seem  very  quick  to  appreciate  help  along 
the  same  line,  and  seem  to  bear  out  the 
Bible  promise  that  “to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given.”  Another  friend  who  is 
a  very  successful  gardener,  and  keeps  a 
good  many  chickens  besides  makes  con¬ 
stant  use  of  liquid  poultry  fertilizer  both 
in  the  plant-house  and  field.  He  has  sev¬ 
eral  barrels  and  keeps  a  quantity  “on 
tap”  the  year  around.  This  is  a  pretty 
strong  alkaline  solution  on  account  of 
the  lime  in  the  manure,  and  soils  fertil¬ 
ized  with  it  do  not  favor  fungus  growth. 
He  claims  that  spraying  with  it  will  in¬ 
stantly  arrest  the  spread  of  damping  off 
in  greenhouse  work.  I  have  an  idea  that 
this  form  of  fertilizer  would  give  excel¬ 
lent  results  on  land  fertilized  with  acid 
phosphate.  I  am  going  to  experiment 
this  Summer  with  strong  liquid  fertiliz¬ 
ers  where  white  grubs  are  working  on 
strawberry  roots.  By  watching  closely 
one  can  detect  where  grubs  are  working 
on  a  plant,  and  it  may  be  possible  either 
to  kill  the  worm  or  so  to  reinforce  the 
plant  as  to  carry  it  along. 

Frost  Injury. — Few  vegetables  gar¬ 
deners  pay  any  attention  to  locating  in 
favorable  locations  with  reference  to  im¬ 
munity  from  frost,  yet  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  the  matter  into  account.  There 
have  been  some  pretty  disastrous  experi¬ 
ences  this  Spring  with  frost.  One  neigh¬ 
bor  a  short  distance  up  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  lost  nearly  everything  on  the 
night  of  May  27.  He  had  just  bought 
a  little  home  of  12  acres  which  was  part¬ 
ly  set  in  berries  and  the  remainder  most¬ 
ly  planted  to  early  garden  stuff,  and  the 
prospect  seemed  good  for  a  Summer’s  re¬ 
turn  of  nearly  $1,000.  Everything  was 
killed  or  seriously  scotched.  Even  peas 
and  early  cabbage  were  cut  down.  At 
my  own  place,  two  miles  down  the  val¬ 
ley,  but  200  feet  higher  the  first  in¬ 
jury  was  not  serious  to  hardy  stuff,  and 
my  tender  plants  were  still  in  pots  and 
paper  boxes  in  the  cold  frame.  Snap 
beans  suffered,  but  the  stems  were  not 
frozen  and  they  are  making  a  weakly 
growth  and  will  give  a  small  return. 
The  frost  was  spotted  and  the  ground 
sloped  in  the  direction  of  the  rows,  so 
part  escaped,  and  I  did  not  sacrifice  the 
plot.  The  last  of  June  I  planted  every 
other  space  to  late  cabbage  so  I  probably 
will  get  a  fair  return  from  the  ground. 
Location  of  a  garden  not  only  differs  in 
frostiness  but  in  earliness  of  crops.  An 
acquaintance  located  along  a  creek  in  the 
outskirts  of  Akron,  and  fully  protected 
both  east  and  west  by  hills,  brings  to  mar¬ 
ket  sweet  corn  more  than  a  week  before 
the  earliest  local  offerings  and  gets  fabu¬ 
lous  prices  for  it.  I  know  another  garden 
close  to  two  trunk  line  railroads  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  city  with  a  large  switch¬ 
yard  close  by  where  sweet  corn  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  April,  and  is  two  feet  high  before 
I  dare  plant,  and  I  have  never  known  it 
killed  by  frost.  Six  switch  engines  and 
pushers  are  in  constant  use,  and  the 
smoke  and  heat  make  a  local  climate 
which  is  a  month  warmer  than  the  coun¬ 
try  around  has.  My  own  soil  is  warm 
and  sandy  and  formerly  before  there  was 
so  many  southern  strawberries  shipped 
in,  I  often  had  a  week  of  high  prices  be¬ 
fore  others  began  to  pick. 

Protection  From  Frost. — A  young 
friend  is  marketing  strawberies  (a  full 
crop)  at  $4  per  bushel  while  his  neigh¬ 
bors  have  only  a  few,  and  many  of  these 
imperfect  as  a  consequence  of  the  frost 
referred  to.  He  covered  his  plantation 
with  straw,  which  he  provided  for  such 
an  emergency,  on  two  different  nights. 


This  result  of  a  few  hours’  work  on  two 
evenings  will  net  him  more  than  $100. 
Many  thousands  of  pepper  and  tomato 
plants  in  bud  and  bloom,  or  set  with 
fruit  were  killed,  and  in  every  case  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  set  less 
and  either  protected  or  carried  the  others 
along  in  pots  in  the  cold  frame  than  to 
have  risked  all  upon  the  uncertainties 
of  the  weather.  Various  ways  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  gardens  were  tried,  and  with 
varying  success.  Large  plants  wrapped 
carefully  in  newspapers  were  saved,  and 
small  ones  covered  with  berry  baskets  with 
earth  drawn  around  were  all  right. 
Plants  covered  with  earthen  pots  and  tin 
buckets  suffered  about  as  badly  as  if 
no  covering  had  been  attempted.  The 
man  who  uses  liquid  poultry  fertilizer 
referred  to  before,  has  made  many  ex¬ 
periments,  and  found  that  loose  and  very 
strawy  stable  manure,  comparatively  dry, 
placed  on  and  around  tender  plants,  will 
save  them  from  frost.  If  I  live  to  see 
another  Winter  I  am  going  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  cost  of  making  pasteboard  pro¬ 
tectors  from  the  waste  boxes  of  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  groceries.  A  large  store 
in  a  neighboring  city  keeps  two  men  bal¬ 
ing  the  waste  paper  and  boxes  constantly 
accumulating.  Many  things  which  form¬ 
erly  were  packed  in  wooden  boxes  come 
now  in  various  kinds  of  pasteboard,  and 
I  believe  covers  of  pasteboard  boxes 
might  be  fashioned  in  Winter  which 
could  be  used  for  plant  protection  for 
two  or  more  seasons.  l.  b.  pierce. 


Barren  Grapevine. 

.  M  hat  is  the  matter  with  my  grape¬ 
vine?  It  is  10  years  old,  always  blooms 
heavily,  but  never  had  a  grape  on  it.  It 
has  other  grapevines  near  it,  some  on  the 
same  trellis,  a  fine  large  vine.  The  other 
vines  have  lots  of  grapes  on  them. 

East  Harwich,  Mass.  ii.  w.  n. 

An  examination  of  the  blossom  clus¬ 
ters  sent  shows  this  vine  to  be  a  male  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  setting  fruit,  al¬ 
though  it  may  bloom  much  more  pro¬ 
fusely  than  the  vines  with  perfect  blos¬ 
soms  or  female  vines.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  many  male  vines  among  the 
wild  species  of  a  locality,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  cultivated  varieties  that 
are  self-sterile  or  imperfectly  fertile  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  few  vigorous  male 
vines  mixed  among  them  in  the  vineyard 
to  assist  in  the  fertilization  of  their  blos¬ 
soms.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Culture  of  Asparagus. 

We  have  an  acre  of  asparagus  and 
would  like  to  know  if  it  required  salt, 
also  when  it  should  be  manured  and  how 
much  of  both  salt  and  manure  it  takes? 
The  roots  are  six  or  seven  years  old. 
Could  you  tell  us  where  we  could  get  a 
book  that  treats  on  asparagus?  H.  b. 

Milford,  Conn. 

It  is  a  question  among  asparagus 
growers  whether  salt  has  any  beneficial 
effect  on  the  crop,  some  contending  it 
has,  while  others  contend  it  has  not.  In 
my  own  experience  I  could  never  see  any 
direct  benefit  to  the  plants,  but  indirect¬ 
ly  it  is  sometimes  beneficial,  as  the  salt 
when  applied  at  the  rate  of  2,000  to 
2,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  will  destroy 
practically  all  weed  growth,  and  also 
destroy  most  of  the  root  eating  insects, 
such  as  wireworms,  grubs,  etc.  When 
used  it  should  be  applied  in  Spring  only. 
As  it  is  your  intention  to  procure  some 
authoritative  work  on  asparagus  culture 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  here.  Nearly  all  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  stations  have  issued  bulletins  on 
asparagus  culture,  also  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 

C. ,  which  are  distributed  free  to  appli¬ 
cants,  mostly,  or  if  a  small  fee  is 
charged,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  cover  cost 
of  printing  and  mailing.  Write  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  for  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  61  on 
“Asparagus  Culture,”  by  R.  B.  Handy. 
This  bulletin  is  free.  The  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  probably  can  supply  you  with  a 
copy  of  their  bulletin  on  asparagus  cul¬ 
ture  ;  this  is  a  fine  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  this  vegetable,  and  should  be  read  by 
every  one  engaged  in  its  culture,  whether 
for  home  use  or  for  market.  I  think 
they  make  a  nominal  charge  of  10  or  15 
cents  to  non-residents  of  the  State,  k. 


Harvesting  Sweet  Clover. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  may  be  useful  to 
your  corespondent  Fred  M.  Peasley, 
page  843,  in  gathering  his  Sweet  clover 
seed  at  small  expense.  We  have  worked 
it  out  from  experience  and  expect  to  use 
it  this  year.  Make  your  hay-rack  floor 
tight  either  by  flooring  it  over  solid  or 
by  spreading  canvas  or  other  tight  cov¬ 
ering  over  it.  Then  put  a  foot-board  on 
edge  all  around  it.  nailing  the  four  boards 
together  at  the  ends,  that  is  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  rack.  Then  get  enough  wire  cloth 
with  quarter-inch  mesh  to  cover  rack, 
nailing  to  edge  of  the  foot-boai’ds.  Put 
in  enough  cross  pieces  of  2x4’s.  so  as  to 
make  the  wire  cloth  stiff  enough  to  bear 
a  man’s  weight. 

When  your  clover  is  cut  and  dry 
enough  to  shell  off  its  stems  easily,  take 
your  man  and  go  to  the  field  with  the 
above  described  outfit.  Let  each  man 
have  big  long-tined  fork.  Drive  along¬ 
side  the  first  swath.  Have  the  man  on 
the  ground  pitch  the  clover  onto  the 
wagon.  Have  the  man  on  the  wagon  hit 
each  good  sized  forkful  a  few  licks  on 
the  top  side,  turn  it  over  and  repeat,  then 
throw  it  off  on  opposite  side.  The  seed 
and  a  lot  of  fine  trash  will  go  through 
the  wire  cloth  out  of  the  way.  This  can 
be  easily  cleaned  in  a  fanning  mill.  The 
seed  will  be  mostly  unhulled,  however. 
This  plan  will  leave  an  abundance  of 
seed  on  ground  for  next  crop,  besides 
leaving  the  straw  where  it  should  be, 
scattered  over  the  land.  In  this  dry 
country  we  find  that  six  glancing  blows 
with  a  long-tined  fork  will  strip  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  seed  off  a  forkful. 

Nebraska.  j.  h.  tubbs. 


Remarks  on  Sweet  Clover. 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Chas.  Wing  on  Sweet  clover  and 
it  set  in  motion  again  thoughts  which  I 
so  often  think,  along  this  line.  I  note 
he  says  he  can  keep  50  head  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  on  20  acres.  I  wonder  why  it  is  then 
that  people  knowing  this  will  continue  to 
keep  about  one  head  to  every  six  acres  of 
pasture? 

I  note  he  says  he  found  both  lime  and 
inoculation  necessary;  but  he  knows  and 
we  all  know  that  neither  one  is  necessary 
where  the  subsoil  is  thrown  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  seems  to  be  a  fact  in  any 
State ;  if  the  surface  soil  is  sour  by 
throwing  up  the  subsoil  it  grows  beau¬ 
tifully  without  lime,  inoculation  or  pre¬ 
paration  of  soil.  This  is  a  lesson  nature 
shows  us  on  every  hand,  but  nowhere  is 
anyone  putting  it  in  practice.  Why 
those  in  a  position  to  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice  do  not,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States,  where  there  are  so  many  worn- 
out  fields,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Merely 
by  plowing  deep  and  turning  up  the  sub¬ 
soil  this  clover  could  be  grown  that  has 
the  same  feeding  value  as  Alfalfa,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  bran.  It  will  yield 
many  tons  to  the  acre  of  green  feed.  It 
is  difficult  to  cure  in  the  old  way,  but  if 
mowed  and  put  into  shocks  without  cur¬ 
ing,  being  careful  no  dew  or  dampness  is 
in  it,  it  will  cure  out  in  this  way  in  a 
few  days,  as  it  could  be  stacked  imme¬ 
diately  as  they  do  Alfalfa  nowadays  in  the 
West,  sometimes  with  no  curing  or  dry¬ 
ing  at  all ;  stacked  green  it  goes  through 
a  heating  process  and  comes  out  when 
ready  to  feed  like  fresh-mown  hay,  with 
no  loss  of  leaves. 

By  using  a  tractor  and  plowing  up  the 
subsoil  I  see  no  reason  why  all  this  run¬ 
out  eastern  country  might  not  again  be¬ 
come  a  great  stock  country.  If  we  had 
half  his  land  in  Sweet  clover  for  pasture 
and  the  other  half  in  hay  for  Winter 
feed  no  grain  would  be  necessary  either 
for  work  teams  or  milch  cows,  as  the 
food  value  of  Sweet  clover  is  high  enough 
to  make  grain  feeding  unnecessary. 

In  this  country  many  of  the  roads  are 
piked  with  livestock  and  wherever  Sweet 
clover  gets  a  start  it  grows  well  without 
inoculation.  Either  lime  or  the  turning 
up  of  subsoil  will  grow  it,  but  in  the  East 
the  farmers  as  well  as  the  land  are  poor, 
and  if  by  merely  turning  up  the  subsoil 
this  crop  can  be  grown  these  farmers 
could  get  it  started  with  no  expense  at 
all,  and  later  should  the  land  get  sour 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  put  on 
lime  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid  if  needed. 

Experiments  as  how  deep  to  plow 
would  seem  to  me  the  only  thing  lacking 
to  make  this  plan  of  growing  Sweet 
clover  a  success  as  we  have  proof  of  it 
on  every  hand  in  a  small  way  where  the 
subsoil  has  been  thrown  to  the  surface. 
If  farmers  would  make  use  of  this  les¬ 
son  nature  has  shown  them  as  a  cheap 
way  to  grow  Sweet  clover  it  would 
mean  millions  of  dollars  to  many  States; 
in  other  words,  rich  soils  now  poor,  and 
the  same  with  their  owners;  fat  cattle 
hogs  and  sheep  on  every  hand  where  now 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  to  see 
these  fields  so  barren.  j.  b.  finch. 

Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
U.  N.-Y.  ana  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Every  farmer  wants  the  paint 
which  at  lowest  cost  gives 
greatest  protection  and  long¬ 
est  wear.  The  paint  business 
was  revolutionized  by  the 
introduction  of 

zinc 

Zinc  put  a  new  value  into 
the  old  paint  mixtures. 


Write  for  the  booklet,  “Your  Move,"  and 
we  will' send  it  together  with  a  list  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  make  Zinc  paint  ready  to  use. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


5  to  14  More  Bu. 
of  Wheat  Per  Acre 

prove  it 


I  Cleaning  and  grading 
Fall  Seed  Wheat  with’ 

/  a  Chatham  Mill  never 
fails  to  increase  the  crop 
5  to  14  Bu.  per  Acre. 

If  some  of  you  gentlemen 
who  grow  fall  wheat  question 
;  assertion,  just  drop  me  a  line  and  I'll  over¬ 
whelm  you  with  facta — actual  crop  records  made 
by  actual  farmers ;  men  whoonco  **poo  booed"  cleaning 
and  grading  Seed  Wheat. 

You've  got  rye,  vetch,  timothy,  alfalfa  or  some  other 
jrrasB  seeds  that  need  cleaning,  too.  The  “Chatham''  ia 
just  the  thin?  for  those  jobs. 

“  ’  *  *•  —  *tha 


that  s 


Next  winter,  the  Chatham  can  grade  and  clean  all  yoor 
opring  seed— barley,  corn,  oats,  *•» 
clover,  and  all  kinds  of  grasses.  /  A  uver 

Just  now  my  prices  are  low  h.  \  ~1  400,000 

and  I  give  you  a  Tree  Crtai.No  II.  I  |n  Use. 
money  asked  till  you  are  eat- 
iatted.  Hand  power  or  gas. 

Send  postal  for  startling  lL.fr. 

{  facta  and  records  of  bum¬ 
per  wheat  crops;  and  for 
1  free  book  which  tells 
\how  to  clean,  grade  and 
.  separate  any  grain  or 
k  grass  seed. 

Manson  Camobell  Co. . 

Dept.  43 
Detroit,  Mlcmgag 
Kansaa  City,  Mo. 


Chatham  Graiiv 
Grader  and  Cleaner* 


I  for  potatoes  4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pa  vs 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres—they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition. 

1 


...... v.  <-rop  in  good  condition. 

IRON  AGE  DIGGERS 


No.  155 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


■  Wheels.  32  or  28  Inch,  Elevator.  22  or 
/  20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separailon 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turnsshort  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F'G  CO. 
Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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|  Bale  _ 
j  MoreTons 

=  CASE  Hay  Presses  will  last  longer  than  any  = 
=  presses  made  and  do  very  best  work.  Roquiro2  = 
=  Iesa  men  when  equipped  with  CASE  Huy  Fork.  = 

|  CASE  Hay  Presses  | 

=  Two  sizes— 14  in.  x  18  in.  (3t£  to  5  tons)  and  = 
:  17  in.  x22  in.  (4  to6tons).  Tremendously  strong  = 
z  and  durable.  Simpleand  safe  tooperate.  Mail  == 
:  postcard  for  Baling  Press  Catalog  and  prices.  = 

i  J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.  1 
Dept.  824,  Racine,  WU.  = 
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AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron-Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  Lifetime 
J  service,  low  coat. 


[  M  a7  Write  'today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog 

‘  VQ.",e  “Uo  m*k»Cor«  Crib.,  Stock  Tanka,  Wire 
encea.  Crib  AJTank,  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 
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Crons  and  Farm  News 
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ITay — Timothy.  05  per  100;  butter,  50; 
eggs,  40;  peas  and  beans,  20c.  one-half 
peck;  calves,  9  to  11c.;  squabs,  75c.  per 
pair  ;  poultry,  20  to  35c.  ■  P.  P. 

Three  Tuns,  Ra. 

June  30.  Milch  cows.  .$40  to  $00 ;  but¬ 
ter  fat,  34  for  May.  Calves,  9c.,  live  ;  14 
to  15c.  dressed.  Farmers  around  here 
market  their  own  products,  mostly  in  Al¬ 
bany  ;  we  are  about  23  miles  from  the 
city.  We  raised  a  few  potatoes  last  year, 
sold  most  of  them  around  home  for  $1.75 
a  barrel  of  three  bushels.  C.  s. 

South  Berne,  N.  Y. 

July  6.  Weather  has  been  wet  and 
muggy.  Apples  on  young  trees  have  not 
set  very  well.  Spot  is  quite  common  and 
will  probably  be  still  worse,  as  the  foliage 
is  good.  There  has  been  much  injury 
from  soluble  sulphur  applied  at  strengths 
recommended,  but  not  where  it  was  weak¬ 
ened.  I  believe  we  encourage  the  bugs 
and  fungous  where  we  damage  the  leaves 
from  too  strong  sprays.  Apple  crop  in 
Xova  Scotia  looks  like  1,250.000  barrels 
to  1.500,000  barrels,  against  700,000  bar¬ 
rels  to  SOO.OOO  barrels  of  the  recent  past. 
This  nearly  all  goes  to  England.  J.  B. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

June  30.  In  this,  the  great  Elgin  dairy 
district,  farm  and  crop  conditions  are 
now  very  satisfactory.  Long  continued 
cold  and  wet  Spring  weather  put  a  se¬ 
rious  damper  on  early  prospects  for  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  greatly  hindered  work¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  but  it  has  given  us  a 
bumper  oat  and  hay  yield,  fine  pastur¬ 
age  and  nice  supply  of  cherries  and  small 
fruits,  and  now  that  the  quarantine,  on 
account  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  has 
been  lifted  business  is  assuming  normal 
conditions  throughout  our  rural  commun¬ 
ities.  Prosperous  farms,  equipped  with 
commodious  down-to-date  dairy  buildings 
and  silos,  fine  herds  of  Holstein  cattle, 
good  fences,  good  roads,  etc.,  with  close 
proximity  to  big  markets,  make  this  an 
important  and  attractive  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion.  •  w.  a.  w. 

Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

This  is  a  trucking  region,  not  much 
fruit  is  grown.  Asparagus  brings  per 
hunch  from  30  to  15c.  for  fancy ;  prime, 
15  to  8c. ;  second  10  to  5c.  Early  toma¬ 
toes  run  from  $2.50  to  15c. ;  peppers,  50 
to  10c.;  eggplants,  25  to  10c. ;  string 
beans,  early,  75  to  15c. ;  string  beans, 
late,  35  to  80c. ;  late  tomatoes,  15  to  85c. ; 
sweet  potatoes.  75c.  to  30c.  per 
%  bushel  basket.  These  prices  are 
very  changeable — the  early  truck  only 
brings  the  big  price  for  about  five  days, 
then  it  drops  suddenly  to  the  bottom 
price.  Late  stuff  usually  rises  to  the  top 
price  slowly.  Some  years -One  crop  may 
sell  better  than  others;  it  is  a  big  game 
of  chance  with  three  possibilities,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  the  weather  and  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  eating  public  or  the  con¬ 
sumer.  A.  E.  N. 

Westville,  N.  J. 

June  30. — At  the  Spring  sales  a  few 
months  ago  milch  cows  sold  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  at  from  $40  to  $75 ;  few  if  any 
fresh  cows  sold  under  $50  and  good  speci¬ 
mens  brought  $100,  extra  fine  occasion¬ 
ally  $125.  Butter  is  now  selling  at  20c. 
to  25c.  per  pound  at  the  local  stores.  Old 
wheat  not  much  above  the  $1  mark  at 
present.  Old  potatoes  have  been  dull  sale 
this  Spring  and  Summer.  Local  dealers 
have  not  'been  buying.  When  hauled  to 
York  limited  quantities  brought  50c.  per 
bushel,  but  were  hard  to  sell  as  many 
of  the  working  men  were  idle  and  had  no 
money.  Tobacco  dull,  good  lots  selling 
at  five  cents  per  pound  or  under.  There 
is  not  much  doing  in  fruit  and  garden¬ 
ing  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  ex¬ 
cept  for  family  use.  Sweet  corn  is  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  the  local  canneries  at  $9 
and  $10  per  ton.  J.  F.  M. 

Muddy  Creek,  Pa. 

June  28.  Hay,  $20  per  ton ;  rye.  straw, 
$11;  grain,  $1.05  per  bushel.  We  only 
raise  enough  corn  and  oats  for  our  own 
use.  More  fruit  trees  are  being  set  out 
every  year.  Apples  bringing  but  a  dollar 
a  barrel  last  Fall,  but  generally  $2.  This 
is  a  great  apple  section  and  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  income  that  is  derived 
from  fruit.  Farmers  are  seeing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  as  great  a  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  the  farm  as  possible.  We  go  for 
dairy  cows.  A  good  many  farmers  take 
their  milk  to  the  creamery  getting  on  an 
average  for  this  the  year  around  three 
cents.  We  have  a  milk  route  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  two  miles  hence,  selling  our  milk  at 
six  and  seven  cents.  Of  course,  we  buy 
part  of  our  milk  from  some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  paying  3%  and  four  cents.  Garden¬ 
ing  crops  are  very  light  in  this  section, 
but  we  are  setting  out  between  8.000  and 
10.000  cabbage  plants  this  year.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  framers  in  this  section  raise 
only  enough  garden  truck  for  their  own 
use  .  F-  A.  H. 

Aquetuck,  N.  Y. 

July  8.  Rain  was  needed  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  now  it  has  been  pouring.  If  it 
continues  much  longer  it  will  be  a  week 
before  work  on  the  ground  can  be  re¬ 
sumed.  Cherx-ies  are  plentiful  in  spite  of 
frost,  as  many  who  supposed  their  crop 
entirely  gone  are  reaping  a  fair  harvest. 
The  rain  is  hindering  the  picking  greatly. 
Prices  are  3%  and  4c.  per  pound.  Pick¬ 
ers  receive  one  cent  per  pound  for  pick¬ 


ing.  The  peach  crop  can  hardly  be  esti¬ 
mated  and  is  very  irregular.  Out  of  one  of 
our  orchards  where  we  expected  at  least 
10.000  baskets,  will  now  do  well  if  we 
have  2.000.  Some  of  the  small  peaches 
are  just  di’opping.  An  orchard  to  the 
right  acts  tlie  same  as  ours,  while  an 
orchard  to  the  left  protected  on  two  sides 
by  woods  has  such  a  crop  it  can  hardly 
stand  under  it  now.  I  find  conditions 
very  much  the  same  all  about.  A  large 
acreage  of  cabbage  is  being  set,  also 
beans.  Wheat  is  good,  oats  good,  corn 
fair  to  good.  Warm  weather  would  mean 
a  fine  corn  crop.  Haying  is  under  way 
with  fair  to  good  crops.  A  small  acreage 
of  potatoes  about  here,  what  there  is,  is 
just  coming  up.  Eggs  sell  at  20  cents  per 
dozen,  butter  22  cents  per  pound. 

Barker,  N.  Y.  M.  H.  L. 

Cows  bring  from  $50  to  $125.  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  Cabbage,  five  cents  a  bas¬ 
ket.  ;  white  potatoes,  25  cents  a  basket. 
Milk,  five  cents  a  quart.  White  potatoes 
are  blighting  badly,  some  patches  all 
gone.  Hay,  $20  to  $22  a  ton.  E.  A.  T. 

Blackwood,  N.  J. 

The  United  States  Hay  Fever  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  Bethlehem,  N.  II..  Sept.  2.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  association  is  P.  F.  Jerome, 
125  E.  27th  St.,  New  York,  who  will  sxxp- 
ply  available  literature  on  remedies  and 
health  results  for  hay  fever  sufferers. 

The  International  Apple  Shippers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  the  annual  apple  show 
in  connection  with  the  twenty-first  annual 
convention  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  August  4-6.  The  chairman  of  apple 
exhibit  is  C.  A.  Kerr,  Hotel  Sherman, 
who  will  furnish  entry  blanks  and  rules 
for  the  exhibit. 

We  are  having  plenty  of  rain  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  grass  that  was  thought  to  be  a  poor 
crop  the  first  of  June  now  looks  well. 
Oats  are  looking  fine ;  corn  not  so  well. 
Some  fruit  but  a  hard  hail  the  middle  of 
June  injured  what  was  left  from  the  fx’ost 
the  first  of  the  month.  Strawberries  are 
just  being  picked  and  are  quite  plentiful ; 
raspberries  look  well.  Cherries  would 
have  been  a  fair  crop  if  the  hail  had  not 
injured  them.  Peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  apples  are  good  in  places.  The  frost 
and  hail  seemed  to  go  in  streaks.  There 
will  probably  be  a  fair  amount  of  fruit 
for  home  use  and  as  this  is  not  a  fruit 
county  it  is  never  a  money  crop.  Butter 
is  30  cents,  eggs  20;  milk  in  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  is  $1,253  per  hundred.  Hogs,  live 
weight,  $7.  E.  A.  B. 

Delavan,  N.  Y. 

July  7.  Our  early  Spring  was  followed 
by  two  mouths  of  cold,  disagreeable  wea¬ 
ther  with  heavy  rains  and  some  hail, 
which  did  but  little  damage  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Small  grain  and  especially 
winter  wheat,  promise  a  bountiful  yield. 
Corn,  potatoes  and  gardens  look  sickly 
but  with  plenty  of  hot  weather  and  our 
usually  warm  September  will  reach  ma¬ 
turity.  Shearing  is  about  completed. 
The  number  sheared  was  the  smallest  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  falling  off  be¬ 
ing  due  to  the  influx  of  the  dry  farmer, 
who  has  appropriated  the  grazing  lands 
for  wheat  fields.  Foreign  buyers  have 
bought  all  the  horses  suitable  for  their 
pui’pose  and  the  Eastern  buyer  all  the 
brood  mares,  both  paying  above  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Range  stock  is  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  M.  H. 

Prairie  Co.,  Mont. 


New  England  Farm  Matters. 

One  extreme  follows  another  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  up  to  July  1;  extreme  drouth 
held  this  section  in  its  grip  and  crop 
prospects  looked  dubious.  On  that  date 
commencing  about  1  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  began  to  rain  and  shortly  to  pour 
and  kept  at  it  steady  until  about  noon 
and  still  continued  at  intervals  all  day, 
being  the  greatest  fall  of  water  seen  at 
one  time  for  over  15  years.  One  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  spent  some  time  in  the 
South  at  different  periods,  has  often  told 
how  it  rains  down  there,  coming  in 
streams  from  the  sky,  said  this  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  saw  it  rain  here  like  it 
does  there.  Everything  was  soaked  and 
we  thought  we  were  fixed  all  right  for  a 
time.  But  after  a  day  or  two  of  fair 
weather  another  soaker  came ;  then  one 
good  day  and  another  soaker ;  two  more 
fair  days  followed,  and  to-day  it  started 
to  rain  a  little  after  sunrise  and  then  to 
pour  again  ,and  has  kept  at  it  most  of  the 
day.  A  good  streak  of  fair  weathex-  would 
look  good  as  every  one  is  now  anxious  to 
get  in  the  very  light  crop  of  hay  we  have. 

The  general  opinion  has  been  that  no 
cattle  would  be  exhibited  at  any  of  the 
New  England  fairs  this  Fall,  in  fact  fair 
managers  and  directors  had  so  decided, 
but  as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  seems 
to  have  been  conquered  there  is  talk  of 
having  at  some  fairs  local  cattle,  but 
none  from  other  States  cattle.  A  fair 
without  cattle  would  be  no  fair  in  many 
people’s  opinion,  and  probably  by  fair 
time  a  few  exhibits  of  stock  will  be  seen  at 
any  rate,  and  competition  between  local 
herds  is  better  in  some  ways,  education¬ 
ally  and  locally,  does  more  good,  perhaps, 
than  to  have  stock  from  far  distant  sec¬ 
tions  grown  under  entirely  different  con¬ 
ditions. 

Farm  bureaus  in  Massachusetts  are  do¬ 
ing  good  work.  Franklin  County  Rureau 


has  purchased  several  registered  bulls  to 
head  grade  herds  in  different  sections 
where  only  scrubs  had  been  kept  before. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
should  be  continued.  Oi-ehard  spraying 
and  pruning  has  been  demonstrated  quite 
largely  and  reports  are  that  orchards  in 
the  past  much  neglected  have  been  taken 
in  hand  and  much  improvement  has  re¬ 
sulted  along  this  line.  Much  work  is 
also  being  done  all  about  in  the  line  of 
boys’  and  gilds’  clubs  in  different  lines  of 
agriculture  and  stock  growing.  Several 
local  towns  have  hii*ed  instructors  for 
this  work ;  much  interest  is  shown,  and 
results  are  expected  to  repay  this  effort 
by  having  the  coming  farm  population 
educated  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  grow¬ 
ing  local  markets  and  be  able  to  supply 
them  to  a  large  extent. 

A  Vermont  writer  states  in  his  section 
(Oxdeans  County)  a  calf  can  be  raised  to 
milking  age  for  about  $20,  and  is  valued 
at  about  $40  at  that  time.  If  this  is  true 
it  certainly  will  pay  land  owners  in  that 
section  to  stay  in  the  business  and  raise  a 
big  supply  as  many  other  sections  need 
them  and  would  be  glad  to  find  a  place 
where  they  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable 
price.  In  this  section  (Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  $40  to  $50  is  nearer  the  cost 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  pasturage  is 
very  poor,  and  also  because  feed  of  all 
kinds  is  high,  but  we  must  raise  them  just 
the  same  and  a  good  2%  to  three-year  old 
heifer  well  matured  is  easily  worth  $60 
or  better  and  will  bring  it  when  fresh. 
This  Yennont  man  depends  largely  on 
skim-milk  and  linseed  meal ;  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  is  used  at  start  and  gradually  work 
up  to  a  small  tea  cup  full,  which  is  the 
limit.  One  bag,  costing  about  $2.  is  the 
usual  amount  one  calf  will  use  the  first 
season.  After  that  bran  and  hay  are  the 
stand-bys.  Reckoning  $1  to  $1.50  as  cost 
of  pasturage  per  season  as  he  does,  no 
doubt  his  total  cost  figure  is  about  right 
in  his  case.  Stock  l'aising  should  be 
largely  practiced  in  that  section,  and 
Massachusetts  will  buy  gladly  from  such 
a  near-by  source.  a.  e.  p. 


Summer  Meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Maryland 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  Pen  Mar,  July  29-30.  Pen  Mar 
is  in  the  great  peach-growing  section  of 
Western  Maryland.  The  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  this  section  and  throughout  Wash¬ 
ington  County  have  extended  a  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends  to  visit  their  orchards 
during  the  meeting.  A  special  automobile 
trip  is  being  arranged  for  Friday,  July 
30,  leaving  Pen  Mar  about  9  a.  m.  For 
those  who  are  able  to  remain  over  two 
or  three  days,  there  are  many  points  of 
interest  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
that  are  easily  accessible  by  trolley,  in¬ 
cluding  Waynesboro,  Greencastle,  Chain- 
bersbui-g,  Braddock  Heights,  Iveedysville, 
Sharpsburg  and  Antietam  Battlefield  on 
the  South.  The  Western  Maryland  RaU- 
road  has  granted  a  special  rate  of  $2.50 
round  trip,  from  Baltimore,  leaving 
Thursday,  July  29  and  returning  Mon¬ 
day,  August  2.  The  company  will  also 
run  a  special  train  to  Pen  Mar  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  if  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  justify  same.  This  will 
return  Friday  evening,  July  30. 

Regular  express  train 'leaves  Baltimore 
for  Pen  Mar  at  3:25  p.  m.,  July  29th. 
If  there  is  no  special  train,  all  desiring 
to  return  that  day  can  do  so  by  taking  reg¬ 
ular  express  train  leaving  Smithsburg  or 
Pen  Mar  about  4  :30  p.  m. 

All  persons  desiring  to  make  this  trip 
will  kindly  notify  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Symons,  College  Park,  Md.,  in  oi-der 
that  ari-angements  can  be  made  for  trans¬ 
portation  accommodations.  Everyone  Is 
invited.  The  Pen  Mar  Inn  will  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society  at  Pen  Mar.. 


BARGAINS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


SILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  hnve 
a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine  and 
cutler  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few  cutters 
that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special  price, 
and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  is  going  to 
have  one  of  these  on  a  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  engines. 
They  are  the  big  mone-maker  and  labor-saver  on 
a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cutter  and 
engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have.  Tell 
us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive  by 
return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do  not 
i  delay.  Act  quickly. 

I  K.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


■1% 


kVa 


Don’t 

lorgpi'iKe  Slippage 

With  8  plows,  8%; 
with  10  plows,  20%— 
lost  in  slippage.  That 
is  what  a  round- 
wheel  tractor  con¬ 
cern  publicly  admits. 

cK®BPro 

Reg.  US.  Pwt  Off 

Don't  say  Caterpillar  unless  you  mean  Holtt 

But  the  Caterpillar  can’t  slip.  It’s  all 
feet  and  it's  got  them  all  on  the  ground. 
It’s  geared  to  plow  at  2f -miles  per  hour 
and  you  get  2f  miles  of  furrow— not  If. 
And  it  stands  up.  One  owner  says: 
“Three  years  and  hardly  a  cent  for  re- 
pairs.”  Ten  years  in  the  field— 2000  in  use  in 
25  countries.  See  it  at  both  California  Expo- 
sitions.  Get  Catalog  AI  262.  and  up- 
keep  costs. 


The  Holt 
Mfg.  Co. 

(Incorporated! 

Peoria,  Ill. 

50  Church  St,  N.Y. 
Stockton,  CaL 


Less  Work 


By  using  low  “Elec¬ 
tric”  steel  wheels  on 
your  old  running 
gear  or  us¬ 
ing  our 


high  Hf  ts,  get  light- 
rutting,  save  money  in 
not  dry  out  or  rot. 
on  wagons  and  wheels. 

Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


SPLENDID  WATER  FRONT  FARM 

on  Famous  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  for  Sale. 
3*2  miles  from  Ocean  City,  Maryland.  145  acres. 
Large  17  room  dwelling,  shade  trees  and  lawn.  Out¬ 
buildings  and  5-room  tenant  house.  Liberal  terms. 

James  li.  Whaley,  Farm  Broker,  Snow  Hill,  Mil. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

=  =  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  || 

11  Celery  Culture.  Beattie .  .50  H 

II  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  §1 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


You  can’t  afford  to  own  an  engine  that  balks  When  it’s 
time  to  separate  the  milk,  start  the  milking  machine,  grind  feed, 
cut  silage,  pump  water  for  thestock  and  similar  work  you  can’t 
afford  to  waste  time  tinkering  with  an  engine.  You  want  one 
that  will  “deliver  the  goods”  any  time  and  all  the  time.  It  is 
because  of  their  unusual  reliability  that  wide-awake  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  prefer 


GET 

THIS  ENGINE 
,  BOOK  AND 

POWER 

MAGAZINE/ 


KEROSENE  AND  GASOL/NE 

farm  jejvgi/vjes 


Built  Up  to  a  Stand¬ 
ard— Not  Down 
to  a  Price. 


the  engines  that  are  always  “on  the  job”  ready  to  deliver  power  wbmyou  want  it — the  engines 
that  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  itrvict.  Sumter  gear-driven  magneto  makes  start¬ 
ing  quick  and  easy.  No  batteries.  Special  patented  kerosene  carbu- 
rator  embodies  new  ideas  in  cheap  fuel  carburation.  No  torch,  no 
2-heating,  no  carbon  in  cylinder.  Deliver  full  rated  H.  P.  with¬ 
out  trouble.  Wearing  parts  are  case  hardened  steel;  gears,  drop 
forged  and  unbreakable,  cylinder,  piston  and  rings  ground  to  fit. 
Built  for  the  man  who  wants  reliable  power  and  service. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  to  show  you  a  Lauson 
Engine.  Note  its  easy  starting  and  smooth 
running.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Lau- 
“Frost  King”  write  for  catalog, 
u  write  at  once  and  state  your 
power  needs  we’ll  also  send  you  the 
Lauson  Power  Magazine  Free. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218  Northwest  St. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN.  -  WIS. 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


Handling  Horse  Manure. 

I  have  a  manure  pit  under  a  shed  for 
my  horse  stable,  which  I  have  used  for 
years,  and  a  well-to-do  farmer  told  me 
today  he  would  not  take  the  manure  if 
I  would  give  it  to  him  ;  that  it  was  not 
worth  anything,  and  that  I  should  keep 
it  wet  all  the  time.  Would  it  be  better 
to  run  the  water  from  the  shed  in  the 
pit?  Is  he  right  or  wrong?  When  the 
pit  is  full  I  send  it  to  the  farm  and  put 
it  in  heaps  for  Fall  or  Spring.  I  keep 
four  horses  in  town  all  the  time,  and 
would  like  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
manure.  G.  T. 

New  York. 

While  this  farmer  is  hardly  justified 
;n  saying  that  such  manure  is  not  worth 
anything,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
pile  moist  and  solid.  When  manure  is 
left  open  and  loose,  and  especially  horse 
manure,  the  air  works  in,  heat  starts  up, 
and  rapid  fermentation  will  take  place. 
If  this  is  continued  we  have  the  condi¬ 
tion  known  as  “fire-fanging,”  which  you 
may  have  noticed  in  a  manure  pile.  In 
this  case  it  dries  out  rapidly,  changes  its 
color,  and  without  question,  loses  a  good 
share  of  the  ammonia,  which  is  driven 
oil  through  fermentation.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  trouble  is  to  keep  the  pile 
stamped  down  hard,  and  also  to  see  that 
it  is  kept  moist.  It  should  not  be  kept 
too  wet,  but  water  enough  should  be 
added  to  keep  it  moist  and  not  permit  it 
to  dry  out  as  is  the  case  with  “fire-fang¬ 
ing.”  Much  of  the  value  of  manure  is 
lost  by  the  two  extremes  in  holding  it. 
When  there  is  not  moisture  enough,  as 
we  see,  the  air  works  in,  great  heat  is 
developed,  and  there  is  loss  of  ammonia. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  too  much  water 
is  used  leaching  goes  on  and  much  of  the 
plant  food  may  be  washed  out  through 
the  pile  by  this  water.  The  proper  way 
is  to  avoid  using  too  much  water,  but 
just  enough  to  keep  the  pile  moist,  and 
stamp  the  manure  down  hard  as  it  is 
put  into  the  pile,  so  as  to  prevent  air 
from  working  into  it  too  easily.  In  the 
old  plan  of  keeping  manure  in  the  barn 
cellar  farmers  would  throw  the  manure 
down  below  the  horses  or  cattle  and  keep 
a  small  drove  of  hogs  constantly  working 
in  the  manure  to  keep  it  turned  over. 
This  produced  a  good  quality  of  manure, 
but  the  plan  is  now  largely  given  up,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  a  sanitary  method  either 
for  the  cattle  and  horses  or  for  the  hogs. 


Acid  Phosphate  and  Lime. 

Living  some  distance  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station  which  makes  it  expensive  to 
use  lime,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
continued  use  of  acid  phosphate  is  in¬ 
clined  to  destroy  the  lime  in  the  soil.  I 
have  been  using  basic  slag  with  very  good 
results,  but  on  account  of  the  war  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  the  slag.  j.  L.  w. 

Washington,  Va. 

Acid  phosphate  will  not  “destroy”  the 
lime  in  the  soil  but  it  will  unite  with 
lime  to  “satisfy”  the  acid.  Lime  taken 
up  in  this  way  by  the  acid  phosphate  is 
no  longer  in  the  proper  form  to  do  the 
work  for  which  we  use  “lime.”  The  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  acid  phosphate  would 
after  some  years  be  felt  in  taking  this 
lime  out  of  use.  On  a  soil  naturally 
rich  in  lime  this  loss  would  hardly  be 
felt  but  on  a  naturally  sour  soil  such 
fertilizing  would  make  the  soil  more  acid 
unless  extra  lime  was  used. 

At. the  close  of  a  lecture  on  “Lime  and 
its  Uses,”  a  farmer  asked  how  the  lime 
contents  of  a  soil,  to  which  a  ton  of 
lime  had  been  applied  some  years  ago, 
became  exhausted,  and  the  reply  of  the 
lecturer  seems  to  put  the  case  very  clear¬ 
ly.  It  is  lost  in  many  ways: 

1.  It  is  soluble  to  some  extent,  and 
1  ence  some  is  washed  out  and  appears  in 
the  drainage  water. 

2.  In  destroying  the  acids,  and  in  put¬ 
ting  injurious  salts  out  of  solution,  it  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  soil,  as  lime,  in  consid- 
eiable  quantities. 

3.  It  is  used  up  when  it  causes  soluble 
phosphates  to  revert  and  saves  them 
from  being  washed  out,  as  when  it  pre¬ 
cipitates  phosphoric  acid  as  a  calcium 
phosphate.  It  disappears  again  when,  on 
enriching  the  soil  by  releasing  potash,  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  latter. 

4.  Every  time  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
applied  as  a  fertilizer  the  acid  portion 
of  the  ammonium  salt  takes  up  lime,  and 
this  is  another  cause  of  the  disappearance 
ot  lime. 

The  basic  slag  is  different  from  the 
acid  phosphate,  as  it  is  alkaline,  and 
adds  lime  to  the  soil  rather  than  remov¬ 
ing  it.  A  good  quality  of  good  steamed 


bone  gives  a  superior  quality  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  which  will  not  remove  lime. 


Growing  Vetch. 

Can  I  grow  vetch  without  inoculation? 
We  are  getting  ready  to  sow  our  or¬ 
chards  with  rye  and  buckwheat,  the  buck¬ 
wheat  to  mellow  and  subdue  some  heavy 
tough  soil.  The  rye  is  to  make  a  Win¬ 
ter  cover  crop  and  plow  under  in  the 
Spring.  I  would  like  to  add  vetch  and 
Cow-horn  turnips.  j.  e.  b. 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  you  can  make  a 
success  at  growing  vetch  the  first  time 
without  inoculating  the  seed.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  do  it  in  our  own  case. 
After  growing  vetch  one  or  two  years  it 
does  much  better,  and  the  nodules  finally 
appear  upon  the  roots,  but  in  most  cases 
the  inoculation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
start  the  crop  going.  We  would  advise 
by  all  means  to  inoculate.  While  there 
have  been  some  favorable  reports  from 
sowing  vetch  with  buckwheat,  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  buck¬ 
wheat  makes  too  heavy  and  dense  a 
growth  to  give  the  vetch  a  fair  show¬ 
ing.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in 
a  dry  season,  as  the  buckwheat  would 
cover  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  the 
vetch  would  not  have  a  fair  chance.  Rye 
is  a  much  better  crop  for  seeding  with 
the  vetch,  although  if  you  intend  the 
vetch  for  a  fodder  or  hay  crop  next  year, 
wheat  would  be  better  than  rye,  as  the 
w  heat  makes  a  much  better  fodder.  Cow- 
horn  turnips  may  be  seeded  with  the  rye 
and  buckwheat,  so  that  they  will  make 
a  fair  growth,  but  you  must  remember 
that  rye  and  buckwheat  together,  if  fair 
quantities  of  the  seed  are  used,  will  make 
a  very  thick,  heavy  crop,  and  if  July  and 
August  chances  to  be  hot  and  dry,  this 
thick  and  rank  crop  will  take  about  all 
the  moisture  out  of  the  soil  so  that  the 
vetch  would  suffer.  In  a  wet  season 
these  combinations  of  seeds  will  work 
well,  but  where  there  is  danger  from 
drought  one  or  more  of  the  seeds  will 
suffer. 


Combinations  for  Cover  Crops. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  sowing  Al¬ 
falfa  in  corn  for  a  cover  crop?  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  Crimson  clover  is  that  I 
have  always  obtained  a  good  catch  but 
after  the  first  hard  freeze  and  thaw  that 
is  about  the  last  of  Crimson  clover.  I 
have  done  this  year  after  year,  and  the 
result  has  been  about  the  same.  Last 
August  we  sowed  Crimson  clover,  about 
eight  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  one  bushel 
ol  rye.  Both  came  up  as  usual  and 
looked  well  until  the  first  hard  freeze. 
That  was  the  last  of  Crimson  clover  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rye  there  would 
not  have  been  anything  to  plow  under 
this  Spring.  Some  claim  that  Alfalfa 
will  not  do  well  if  sown  in  corn  at  the 
last  tending,  or  for  a  cover  crop,  and 
some  I  have  talked  to  about  the  matter 
say  that  they  are  mowing  Alfalfa  that 
they  sowed  in  corn  seven  years  ago.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  told  me  he  sowed  in  corn 
last  year,  and  it  came  up  well  but  after 
a  few  weeks  it  gave  up.  j.  l.  h. 

Northern  New  Jersey. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  seeding  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  corn  as  a  cover  crop.  A 
number  of  our  readers  have  evidently 
tried  it,  but  the  great  majority  of  their 
reports  indicate  a  failure,  as  the  Alfal¬ 
fa  is  not  as  well  suited  to  this  kind  of 
seeding  as  the  clovers  are.  It  might 
be  well  enough  to  experiment  with  Alfal¬ 
fa,  but  the  chances  are  that  you  would 
be  disappointed.  It  is  true  that  in  most 
sections  north  of  Philadelphia  Crimson 
clover  is  killed  out  during  the  later  Win¬ 
ter  or  Spring  about  seven  times  out  of 
10.  That  is  about  the  proportion  on 
our  own  farm.  We  feel,  however,  that 
even  if  it  is  killed,  we  get  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  seed  and  labor  in  the 
growth  which  the  clover  makes  during 
the  Fall.  In  a  favorable  season  this 
clover  makes  a  very  rapid  Fall  growth, 
and  it  protects  the  soil  and  saves  the  ni¬ 
trates  which  are  formed  during  the  Fall, 
so  that  even  if  nothing  is  seen  of  it  the 
next  Spring  we  are  still  ahead.  We  find 
quite  a  number  of  Northern  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  sow'  Crimson  clover  or  oats  and 
barley  as  a  cover  crop,  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  that  they  will  not  live  over.  The 
clover  and  grain  both  die  through  the 
Winter,  and  thus  make  it  easier  to  plow 
and  take  care  of  the  ground.  In  our 
own  case  we  prefer  to  have  something 
that  will  live  in  the  Spring  and  give  us 


a  large  living  crop  for  plowing  under. 
All  things  considered,  probably  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rye,  or  rye  and  barley  to¬ 
gether,  Hairy  vetch  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nip  will  be  as  good  as  any  combination 
for  Northern  New  Jersey.  A  half  bushel 
each  of  rye  and  barley,  two  pounds  of 
Cow-horn  turnips,  and  about  15  pounds 
of  Hairy  vetch  will  make  a  good  com¬ 
bination  for  an  acre  to  be  seeded  in  the 
corn.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
vetch  started  for  the  first  time  without 
inoculation,  and  it  would  pay  to  inocu¬ 
late  the  seed. 

This  matter  of  the  proper  cover  crop 
cannot  be  settled  off  hand  in  a  general 
answer.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
soil,  the  condition  of  the  weather, 
whether  it  is  put  into  a  crop  or  seeded 
by  itself,  and  what  you  want  the  cover 
crop  for.  If  it  is  to  provide  hay  or  grain 
fodder  for  next  Spring,  wheat  is  better 
than  rye,  since  it  gives  a  much  better 
fodder.  If  you  want  a  cover  crop  to 
die  out  through  the  Winter  so  as  not 
to  be  obliged  to  plow  under  a  heavy 
growth.  Crimson  clover,  turnips  and 
barley  will  answer.  If  you  want  a  crop 
to  live  through  the  Winter  and  make 
a  heavy  growth  for  next  Spring’s  plow¬ 
ing,  rye  and  Hairy  vetch  will  probably 
be  as  satisfactory  as  anything  for 
Northern  seeding.  In  giving  these  com¬ 
binations  of  seeds  it  will  be  understood 
that  we  speak  of  the  latitude  for  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  where  our  own  farm  is 
located.  Other  combinations  would 
doubtless  do  better  for  localities  either 
north  or  south  of  that  point. 


Fodder  Crop  ;  Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes. 

1.  My  corn  crop  is  a  half  failure,  and 
I  have  about  three  acres  of  ground  lying 
idle.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  sow 
to  make  feed  for  my  cows  and  horses 
this  Winter?  Some  tell  me  to  sow  mil¬ 
let  and  corn  together.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do?  2.  I  would  like  to  fer¬ 
tilize  my  tomato  crop.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  put  fertilizer  on  them  or  will 
it  burn  them?  p  G 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

1.  Cow  peas  would  have  made  the  best 
hay  catch  crop,  but  it  is  getting  late  for 
them  now,  therefore  I  would  sow  Hun¬ 
garian  millet  on  that  plot  of  idle  ground, 
using  about  three  pecks  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 

2.  A  4-8-5  fertilizer  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  should  help  your  tomatoes,  and 
if  scattered  around  the  hill  six  to  12 
inches  away  from  the  stem  there  should 
be  no  trouble  from  burning.  Do  not  get 
the  fertilizer  right  up  against  the  stem. 

TRUCKER  JR. 


Possibilities  of  Bat  Manure. 

During  each  year  we  have  at  least  50 
questions  from  people  who  have  found 
deposits  of  bat  manure.  They  want  to 
know  how  it  can  be  handled  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Arizona  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  Circular  No.  100  in  which 
this  matter  of  bat  manure  is  discussed. 
Most  of  the  large  deposits  are  found  in 
caves  located  in  the  South  or  Southwest. 
The  substance  consists  of  excrements  and 
dead  bodies  of  the  bats  mixed  with  the 
wings'  of  the  insects  upon  which  they 
feed.  It  seems  that  some  of  these  insect 
wings  are  very  hard  and  not  available  as 
plant  food,  the  fertilizer  manufactures 
frequently  objecting  to  them.  Analyses 
made  at  the  Arizona  Station  show  that 
this  bat  manure  varied  all  the  way  from 
2%  to  nearly  15%  of  nitrogen,  and  from 
to  5%  of  phosphoric  acid.  There 
is  very  little  potash  in  most  of  these 
samples.  In  some  of  the  caves  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  deposited  upon  a  limestone 
formation,  and  a  chemical  change  was 
effected  in  the  manure  which  made  it  of 
considerable  value.  Most  of  the  bat  ma¬ 
nure  found  in  Arizona  seems  to  be  sold 
to  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  is  used  by  them  for 
mixing  with  chemicals  to  make  high- 
grade  fertilizers.  The  manure  is  gener¬ 
ally  sold  by  sample  at  a  regular  price 
per  unit  for  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Some  samples  of  the  bat  manure 
actually  bring  over  $40  a  ton,  while 
others  are  worth  less  than  $10. 

Mention  is  made  of  one  case  where  the 
owner  of  a  bat  cave  has'  put  in  a  board 
floor  under  the  place  where  the  bats 
roost.  This  is  cleaned  off  at  intervals 
and  the  manure  sold  at  a  good  profit,  and 
this  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  ways  of  making  money  out  of  a 
farm  crop  we  have  yet  heard  of.  This 
cave  yields  its  owner  a  regular  and  pro¬ 
fitable  income  which  is  provided  by  his 
friends,  the  bats.  The  Arizona  Station 
does  not  advise  the  sale  of  this  bat  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  fertilizer  dealers,  but  on  the 
other  hand  advises  its  use  on  the  nearby 
farm  either  alone  or  mixed  with  chemi¬ 
cals.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our 
leaders  will  fall  heir  to  a  bat  roost,  as 
they  are  mostly  found  in  the  Southwest. 
This  record  shows,  however,  that  all  over 
the  country  in  every  corner  and  locality 
farmers  are  recognizing  the  need  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  material,  and  are  investigating 
every  possible  source  of  plant  food. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
ought  to  read  this  excellent  little  pamph¬ 
let  from  Arizona. 
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engines  made  in  our  factories. 
Modern  design.  Built  for  long, 
hard,  continuous  users'  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
investigate  these  heavy-^ 

£  weight, long  stroke, large  A 
bore,  low  speeded,  heavy  r 
igine  book  free.  Wm.  Gallo-  f 
>  Waterloo,  Iowa.  . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Cover  Crop  Problem. 

No  I. 

You  advise  green  manures.  Please 
mention  them  in  their  order  of  superior¬ 
ity.  Is  rye  any  better  than  buckwheat? 
IIow  can  I  use  rye  without  losing  one 
whole  season  in  my  rotation  of  corn,  oats 
(rye),  grass?  Is  rye  desirable  to  sow 
and  then  plow  under  to  plant  potatoes, 
planting  potatoes  at  the  same  time  as 
plowing  the  rye  under.  Is  rye  desira¬ 
ble  for  sweet  corn?  What  commercial 
fertilizer  would  be  best  for  sweet  corn? 

More  than  20  people  have  asked  me  to 
give  “the  whole  story”  of  green  manuring 
or  the  use  of  cover  crops.  That  is  too 
much  for  me,  but  I  will  try  and  give 
what  little  we  have  learned  about  it. 

A  “Cover  Crop.” — Let  us  understand 
to  begin  with  that  a  “cover  crop”  is  any 
living  growth  which  covers  or  occupies 
the  ground  at  a  time  when  it  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  The  two  extremes  for 
idle  land  are  “fallowing”  or  cover  crop¬ 
ping.  Fallowing  would  be  represented  by 
the  “Clark”  system  of  grass  seeding.  This 
means  constant  working  of  the  soil  and 
tearing  up  and  killing  out  the  living 
growth.  This  destroys  weeds  and  foul 
grass,  fines  the  soil  and  stimulates  the 
chemical  processes  in  the  soil,  but  it  de¬ 
stroys  organic  matter.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  we  have  “cover  cropping.”  This 
means  sowing  a  collection  of  seeds  so  that 
when  the  regular  farm  crop  is  taken  off 
the  ground  will  be  at  once  occupied  by  a 
new  crop  which  will  keep  the  land  busy, 
when  otherwise,  in  the  regular  farm  rota¬ 
tion,  the  land  would  be  unoccupied. 

The  Object. — The  four  chief  things 
promoted  by  the  cover  crop  are,  saving 
fertility,  adding  organic  matter,  destroy¬ 
ing  certain  weeds  a  id  starting  chemical 
action  in  the  soil.  The  chief  saving  in 
plant  food  is  in  the  nitrates  or  soluble 
forms  of  the  expensive  element — nitrogen. 
This  nitrogen  is  chiefly  found  in  organic 
forms — that  is  plants  of  various  kinds. 
These  decay  in  the  soil  and  as  they  de-. 
cay  changes  occur  which  make  this  nitro¬ 
gen  soluble  so  that  it  will  run  out  of  the 
soil  in  the  drainage  water.  The  greatest 
loss  in  the  nitrates  occurs  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  At  that  time  the  soil  is 
usually  moist  and  warm,  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  regular  factory  of  nature  for 
turning  the  organic  matter  in  manure,  sod 
or  other  forms,  into  nitrates.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  vigorous  crop  like  corn  or  cab¬ 
bage,  with  its  live  roots  on  the  soil,  but 
little  of  this  soluble  nitrogen  will  be  lost. 
The  strong  and  larger  roots  get  it  all. 
At  frost,  however,  our  Summer  crops  are 
killed  or  stop  growing  while  this  forma¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  goes  on  unchecked  in  the 
soil.  Take  corn,  for  example — the  most 
vigorous  of  our  farm  crops  and  the  one  on 
which  we  naturally  put  most  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Corn  grows  strongly  through  Au¬ 
gust  and  early  September,  and  then  stops 
just  when  that  nitrogen  factory  in  the 
soil  is  most  busy  in  turning  out  nitrates. 
If,  when  the  corn  is  cut,  this  active  soil  is 
left  bare,  these  valuable  nitrates  find  no 
living  roots  to  absorb  and  utilize  them, 
they  will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  and 
lost  to  the  farm.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  soil  is  covered  by  a  thick,  lusty  crop 
of  rye,  clover,  vetch  or  turnips,  most  of 
these  nitrates  will  be  saved  and  stored  up 
for  future  use  on  that  farm.  This  result 
is  obtained  by  sowing  seeds  right  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation  and  letting 
this  “cover  crop”  grow  on  through  the 
Fall  after  the  corn  is  cut. 

Saving  and  Adding. — While  saving 
these  nitrates  is  perhaps  the  chief  fertil¬ 
izing  value  of  most  cover  crops  there  are 
other  uses.  In  most  soils  there  are  sup¬ 
plies  of  partly  available  plant  food  which 
might  feed  one  plant  yet  fail  to  feed 
another.  For  example,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  buckwheat  and  turnips  are 
able  to  utilize  forms  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  some  other  crops  can¬ 
not  “eat.”  Thus,  I  am  sure  that  on  our 
soil  Cow-horn  turnips  will  make  a  fair 
growth  without  the  addition  of  potash  or 
phosphate,  while  wheat,  and  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  corn,  would  suffer.  Let  me  grow  a 
crop  of  these  turnips  and  plow  them  un¬ 
der  and  then  plant  corn  or  seed  wheat 
and  the  latter  will  give  25  per  cent  more 
grain!  It  would  be  much  the  same  with 
buckwheat  on  our  particular  soil.  I  do 
not  say  this  would  be  true  of  all  soils,  but 
it  illustrates  one  value  of  the  cover  crop 


in  working  that  great  fertilizer  factory 
inside  the  soil.  And  here  is  another 
thing.  We  may  use  fertilizer  and  espe¬ 
cially  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  on  the 
cover  crop  to  advantage.  This  fertilizer 
makes  these  crops  larger  and  thus  gives 
them  greater  bulk  to  work  into  the  soil 
and  if  the  cover  crop  be  clover,  peas  or 
beans  this  means  more  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  Then,  as  we  all  know,  the  pod-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  like  clover,  beans,  vetch  and 
peas  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  store 
it  up  for  iis  and  turn  it  into  the  soil.  I 
am  justified  then  in  saying  that  the  cover 
crop  saves  the  nitrates,  makes  certain 
plant  food  more  available  and  adds  to  the 
supply  of  nitrogen. 

Organic  Matter. — I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  with  you,  but  the  two  great  needs  of 
our  soil  are  organic  matter  and  lime. 
This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  soil  itself 
and  of  the  generations  of  farmers  who 
occupied  the  farm.  We  have  merely  a 
thin  rind  of  soil  over  the  solid  rock  on  a 
steep  hillside.  This  gives  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  destruction  and  loss  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  During  a  drought  this  thin 
layer  of  soil  bakes  hard  and  the  organic 
matter  is  burned  and  dried  up.  Then 
come  heavy,  gushing  rains,  which  gully 
and  soak  the  land — washing  it  bare.  Let 
a  farmer  take  an  old  brick  and  crush  it 
up  fine.  Add  water  to  it  and  see  what 
sort  of  “soil”  he  will  make.  It  will 
form  a  sort  of  mud,  and  when  heat 
enough  is  given  to  dry  it  out,  back  it 
goes  to  a  hard,  brick-like  mass  in  which 
little  or  nothing  will  grow.  Take  that 
same  crushed  brick  and  add  a  little  lime 
well  mixed  in.  Then  take  a  handful  of 
clover  hay,  crush  it  fine  and  mix  it  all 
through  the  brick  and  lime,  water  it  and 
you  have  soil — not  the  best  until  the 
clover  decays,  but  something  approaching 
a  “loam.”  Now,  in  a  larger  way,  our 
tough  old  hills  need  just  this  treatment 
of  adding  the  lime  and  the  clover  to  the 
brick.  We  cannot  hope  to  work  our  soil 
profitably  until  we  lime  it  and  stuff  it 
with  organic  matter  of  some  sort — grass, 
weeds  or  special  “cover  crops.”  In  some 
cases  this  can  be  best  done  through  dairy¬ 
ing — growing  grass  and  clover  and  corn 
and  putting  the  manure  back  on  the  land. 
Even  in  this  case  it  will  pay  to  put  cover 
crops  in  the  corn  for  Fall  pasture  or 
early  Spring  fodder  because  the  more  ma¬ 
nure  we  use  on  the  corn  the  greater  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  nitrates  from  the  bare 
ground  in  Fall.  Those  of  us  who  do  not 
keep  stock  find  in  the  cover  crop  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  supplying  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  the  soil.  If  we  can  sow 
one  bushel  of  rye,  15  pounds  of  vetch  and 
a  pound  of  turnips  per  acre  and  get  in 
the  Spring  as  much  organic  matter  as  we 
could  in  eight  or  10  tons  of  manure,  we 
are  ahead — since  Nature  hauls  this  crop 
up  hill  and  spreads  it  for  us. 

Other  Uses. — Thick  growing  crops 
like  buckwheat  or  rape  will  smother  out 
many  weeds  and  help  clean  the  land.  We 
have  reports  of  cases  where  thickly  seeded 
buckwheat  has  killed  out  quack  grass  be¬ 
fore  it  had  a  full  chance  to  occupy  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said 
that  in  some  cases  cover  crops  give  weeds 
an  extra  show.  In  some  cases  a  thin, 
careless  seeding  is  made,  and  the  weeds 
get  a  great  start.  Some  farmers  use  un¬ 
cleaned  rye  for  such  seeding.  This  rye 
is  alive  with  weed  seed  and  the  entire 
farm  becomes  plastered.  In  our  own  case 
we  do  not  care  so  much  for  this  since 
most  of  tLe  land  is  in  orchards  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  some  kinds  of 
weeds  make  the  best  of  organic  matter. 
In  a  farm  where  a  regular  crop  rotation 
was  followed  such  dirty  rye  would  make 
no  end  of  trouble.  On  grain  farms  there 
is  some  complaint  about  vetch.  The  seed 
is  scattered  all  over  the  farm  and  gets 
into  the  wheat  fields.  Thus  it  becomes 
a  nuisance  owing  to  the  trouble  of  clean¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  grain.  Rye  gives  the 
same  trouble  on  farms  where  wheat  is  the 
chief  small  grain  crop.  The  two  grains 
become  mixed  and  lower  the  quality  of 
the  wheat.  On  such  farms,  rape,  clover, 
buckwheat  and  turnips  will  pay  better. 
In  an  orchard  almost  anything  that  will 
grow  above  ground,  and  can  be  plowed 
under,  will  pay.  There  is  another  value 
to  these  cover  crops,  especially  when  lime 
is  used  with  them.  That  is  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  soil  when  these  crops  de¬ 
cay  under  ground.  This  gives  “life”  to 
the  soil  and  starts  millions  of  bacteria  at 
work.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  chemist  to 


explain  this  work  so  as  to  make  it  clear, 
but  I  know  that  it  goes  on  and  that  it 
has  value.  We  may  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  acts  to 
hold  the  moisture  and  thus  prevents  the 
hard  “baking”  which  we  notice  on  heavy 
soils  in  a  drought.  The  cover  crop  works 
in  all  these  ways  and  when  we  think  that 
it  merely  means  scattering  seed  over  the 
field  to  let  Nature  do  the  rest  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  why  its  advocates  feel  sure  of 
their  ground. 

What  Crops. — The  man  who  asks  the 
question  at  the  head  of  this  wants  me  to 
name  the  best  crops  in  their  order.  lie 
lives  more  than  100  miles  north  of  New 
York  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  that  cuts 
him  out  of  several  crops  which  might  do 
well  here.  What  I  have  to  say  refers  to 
this  locality  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Do 
not  say  that  the  crops  I  mention  must  be 
the  best  for  your  locality  or  latitude.  I 
do  not  know  about  that  and  you  must 
use  your  own  judgment  in  deciding.  I 
put  rye  first  of  all  in  importance.  That 
will  make  our  scientific  friends  smile  for 
they  can  prove  that  rye  has  lit  Mo  manurial 
value.  It  adds  no  nitrogen  to  the  soil, 
and  is  the  lowest  of  all  grains  in  feeding 
value.  Granted — yet  I  repeat  my  state¬ 
ment.  The  first  thing  I  think  of  is 
rye.  It  is  the  backbone  of  our  cover 
crops.  Rye  is  the  surest  thing  we  have 
for  Fall  growing.  You  can  seed  it  on 
the  roughest  and  poorest  land — just 
scratch  it  in — and  you  are  sure  to  have 
some  growth.  It  is  a  good  feeder  and 
has  a  most  remarkable  root  system.  Some¬ 
times  in  November  you  see  the  growth 
above  ground  and  think  rye  is  a  fraud. 
Drive  a  spade  into  the  soil  and  you  will 
be  astonished  to  see  how  the  rye  roots 
have  filled  it  with  a  perfect  mass.  Ni¬ 
trates  can  hardly  escape  such  a  complete 
trap  and  the  action  of  this  great  root 
system  upon  the  soil  must  be  helpful. 
Then  rye,  somehow,  makes  the  finest 
nurse  or  protector  for  other  seed  crops. 
Farmers  who  have  seeded  to  grass  with 
the  various  grains  will  tell  you  that  rye 
for  Fall  seeding  and  barley  for  Spring 
are  best.  You  would  think  that  this 
rank  root  system  would  interfere  with 
the  other  crops,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
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do  so.  Crimson  clover  and  vetch  come 
through  the  Winter  in  better  shape  when 
seeded  with  rye  than  with  wheat.  If  you 
want  these  crops  for  fodder  either  green 
or  dry,  the  wheat  and  vetch  will  be  better 
because  wheat  is  a  softer  and  better  feed 
but  for  a  manurial  crop  rye  is  a  better 
companion  for  other  crops.  Rye  starts 
growing  earlier  in  Spring  and  grows  rap¬ 
idly.  It  is  a  great  help  in  drying  out  wet 
soil,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  dangerous 
to  let  it  grow  too  long  in  a  dry  time,  for 
it  sucks  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil  like  a 
boy  at  the  end  of  a  straw.  Where  soil 
must  be  plowed  for  some  early  crop  rye 
is  the  best  grain  because  it  makes  the 
earliest  growth  and  will  give  most  or¬ 
ganic  matter  by  early  April.  For  dozens 
of  good  reasons  I  put  rye  at  the  head — 
but  the  seed  must  be  clean  and  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  use  it  on  farms  where 
wheat  is  the  standard  grain.  H.  w.  c. 


Trees  Killed  by  Wire. 

You  are  publishing  a  grand  paper,  just 
what  the  farmer  needs.  Years  ago  we 
bought  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  from  a  New 
York  firm.  They  grew  to  maturity  and 
died  with  their  first  crop.  They  were 
not  intended  to  grow.  A  wire  was  in  the 
roots.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  fraud 
could  be  perpetrated  now  of  the  same 
kind.  M.  E.  l. 

Ohio. 

We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  this.  There  are  a  good  many  cases 
vhere  the  wire  which  holds  the  label  is 
not  removed  from  the  little  tree.  As  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  grows  this  wire  of 
course  does  not  stretch,  and  it  finally  cuts 
through  the  bark  and  kills  the  tree.  In 
all  the  cases  we  have  examined  this  in¬ 
jury  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  planter 
to  cut  off  the  wire.  We  have  seen  no 
evidence  to  show  that  such  a  wire  was 
purposely  put  around  the  trunk  or  root 
to  kill  the  tree.  If  anyone  can  present 
evidence  to  show  this  has  been  done  we 
would  like  to  have  it,  but  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  nurserymen  would  attempt  such 
work  when  it  could  be  so  easily  detected. 


“Traded  your  motorboat  for  an  aero¬ 
plane.  eh?  What’s  the  idea?”  “Well, 
there's  this  about  an  aeroplane — even  if 
the  engine  does  break  down,  you’re  bound 
to  land  somewhere.” 


Before  You  Sow 

Your  Winter  Wheat 

% 

— read  this: 

“If  in  some  way  I  could  manage  the  affairs  of  men  for  one 
year;  if  in  some  way  the  land  and  the  people  were  mine  and  I 
could  fix  the  land  and  control  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
folks,  here’s  what  I  would  do:  I’d  put  back  into  the  cold,  hard, 
worn-out  soils,  the  leaves  and  the  roots  and  the  hundreds  of 
kinds  of  vegetable  growths  that  have  been  farmed  out  in  the 
past  century.  When  this  was  done  I  would  have  a  rich  soil. 
Then  on  that  soil  I  would  put  tillers,  .  .  .  and  enable 

them  to  know  that  the  soil  is  a  storehouse  of  plant  food  and 
that  they  can’t  continually  take  crops  out  of  it  and  put  little 
or  nothing  back.” — R.  A.  Hayne,  in  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer ,  June  26th,  1915. 

Although  you  can’t  put  back  the  vegetation  and  crops  of 
the  past  century,  you  can  put  into  your  soil 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

( The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  over  57  years) 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  you  should  do  before  you  sow 
your  winter  wheat.  You  ought  to  read  “Winter  Wheat 
Production,”  a  practical  pamphlet  on  profitable  wheat  growing 
by  a  practical  and  progressive  expert.  A  copy  is  yours  for 
the  asking,  without  charge,  of  course.  Send  a  postal  card  to¬ 
day.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  one  cent  earn  you  in¬ 
creased  profits  of  many  dollars. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 
51  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Commercial  Violet  Culture. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
clear  profits  from  a  Winter  cold  frame  of 
violets  of  from  100  to  300  plants?  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  starting  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  provided  a  person  had  the  land  and 
could  do  all  the  work  himself?  I  live 
about  50  miles  from  New  York  City.  Are 
violets  hard  to  raise  and  keep  healthy? 
Could  you  tell  me  of  a  good  book  on  the 
subject?  l.  p. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  asks  a  few  questions  that  are 
very  hard  to  answer,  as  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  in  embarking  into  the 
flower  business  that  no  rules  can  be 
given  indicating  even  within  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  what  profits  may  be.  The  past 
season  we  have  had  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
carnations,  of  good  quality,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  at  times  were  only  one-fourth  to 
one-half  the  prices  of  former  seasons,  and 
at  no  time  did  they  average  nearly  as 
high  as  during  the  two  preceding  seasons. 
Weather  conditions,  plant  diseases,  in¬ 
sects,  etc.,  all  are  factors  contributing  to 
and  detracting  from  profits  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  a  profit 
over  operating  expenses,  with  a  good  crop 
of  10  cents  per  plant,  more  or  less,  de¬ 
pending  upon  freedom  from  the  troubles 
likely  to  be  met,  and  market  conditions 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  A  cold 
frame  6x24  feet  or  a  small  greenhouse 
12x12.  should  hold  300  plants.  It  would 
require  eight  sash  3x6  feet,  which  would 
cost  about  $2  each  glazed. 

A  cold  frame  would  not  be  very  desira¬ 
ble,  as  the  plants  would  be  of  little  use 
except  in  Fall  and  Spring.  The  sash 
could  be  arranged  four  on  each  side  of  a 
bed  10x12  feet,  a  walk  sunk  18  inches  to 
two  feet  in  center  and  a  small  green¬ 
house  made  with  but  little  additional  ex¬ 
pense  over  the  cold  frame.  A  stove  could 
be  placed  at  one  end  to  heat  the  house 
during  severe  weather.  Before  embarking 
in  the  violet  business  it  would  be  well  to 
consult  with  the  man  you  expect  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  your  crop  as  to  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  violet  is  not  as  popular  as  in 
former  years,  and  oftentimes  sells  at  very 
low  figures.  I  feel  sure  that  either  rad¬ 
ishes  or  lettuce  would  bring  larger  and 
more  certain  returns.  “Commercial  Vio¬ 
let  Culture,”  by  Dr.  Galloway,  is  possibly 
the  best  book  on  the  subject,  and  can  be 
purchased  from  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  price, 
$1*50.  E.  j.  w. 


Crows;  Moles;  Summer  Lettuce. 

1.  You  say  kerosene  on  seed  corn  is  not 
good.  What  can  I  do  to  keep  crows  from 
pulling  up  corn?  2.  How  can  I  stop  field 
mice  from  eating  my  peas,  beans  and 
roots?  They  go  down  the  row  in  a  ground 
mole  run,  and  eat  the  seed  and  also  roots 
of  cabbage  and  celery.  3.  What  kind  of 
lettuce  is  best  for  heading  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  how  is  it  grown?  I  have  tried 
a  shade  of  burlap  strips  on  stakes  over 
the  whole  row,  but  the  lettuce  always 
goes  to  seed  and  will  not  head.  s.  Y. 

Setauket,  N.  Y. 

1.  Any  means  employed  to  prevent 
crows  from  pulling  up  corn  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  seed  before  planting.  Coat¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  coal  tar  is  said  to  be 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  reliable  preven¬ 
tive,  as  the  crow  will  not  eat  corn  that 
has  been  given  the  coal  tar  treatment. 

2.  The  field  mouse  is  strictly  an  herbi¬ 
vorous  animal  and  quite  fond  of  most 
garden  vegetables,  but  he  is  not  always 
guilty  of  the  charges  of  loss  and  dam¬ 
ages  brought  against  him.  The  mole  is 
also  fond  of  underground  vegetation  and 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  plants  quite  exten¬ 
sively.  I  have  on  various  occasions  lost 
valuable  Gladiolus  bulbs,  eaten  by  moles. 
I  here  have  been  many  remedies  recom¬ 
mended  and  tried  to  rid  the  grounds  of 
the  mole,  putting  concentrated  lye  (pot¬ 
ash),  kerosene  oil,  etc.,  in  their  runs,  all 
have  helped  to  some  extent  in  driving  the 
mole  away  for  the  time  being,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  will  not  only  return  them¬ 
selves,  but  will  bring  all  their  friends  or 
family  with  them,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
last  stage  of  the  trouble  is  worse  than  at 
the  beginning.  I  have  tried  every  means 
of  preventive  I  ever  saw  recommended, 
and  some  of  my  own  invention,  but  have 
found  trapping  the  only  really  effective 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them  for  keeps. 

•  >.  Of  the  very  many  varieties  of  let¬ 
tuce  tried  I  have  found  the  New  York  or 
)\  onderful  the  best  Summer  variety.  Sow 
the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  mature, 
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and  when  they  have  made  the  second  pair 
of  true  leaves,  thin  them  to  stand  about 
10  inches  apart,  in  strong  soil.  With  fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough  cultivation  and  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  many  of  the  plants 
will  make  very  good  heads,  though  not  as 
large  and  solid  as  the  early  spring  sown. 
The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  large, 
and  may  be  drawn  up  over  the  heart  and 
tied  with  raffia,  about  a  week  before  ma¬ 
turing.  which  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
blanching  of  the  heart.  K. 


Outdoor  Market  Flowers. 

I  have  several  acres  of  ground  with 
a  southern  exposure  on  which  I  want  to 
specialize  raising  outdoor  flowers  for  the 
city  market.  At  present  I  am  thinking 
of  an  acre  of  white  and  red  peonies.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  the  product  of  an  acre 
could  be  sold  to  the  wholesale  trade, 
and  what  price  per  dozen  could  be  real¬ 
ized  net?  If  you  know  of  several  other 
varieties  of  outdoor  flowers  having 
ready  sale,  kindly  mention  same,  and  also 
the  wholesale  prices.  G.  D.  s. 

Phillipsburg.  N.  J. 

Peonies  are  being  very  extensively 
planted  for  this  purpose;  some  seasons 
the  returns  are  very  fair  and  others  not 
nearly  as  good.  The  past  season  prices 
ranged  from  three  to  five  cents  per  flow¬ 
er,  and  some  choice  Festiva  Maxima  that 
were  in  crop  for  Memorial  Day  realized 
more.  This  is  the  finest  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation  for  commercial  purposes,  but  often 
comes  in  too  late  for  Memorial  Day,  and 
as  a  result  returns  are  low.  Peonies 
should  be  fairly  profitable  if  in  flower 
before  this  date.  Last  season  returns 
were  very  low,  scarcely  paying  cutting 
and  express  charges.  Enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  are  being  planted  each  season,  and 
the  wholesale  florists  are  looking  for  low¬ 
er  markets  each  season.  Before  planting 
too  heavily  better  consult  some  commis¬ 
sion  florist  whom  you  would  likely  ask 
to  dispose  of  your  stock,  and  find  out 
if  he  will  handle  the  product,  and  what 
he  thinks  of  the  future  of  the  business. 
Do  not  go  to  a  catalogue  house  having 
peony  roots  for  sale,  as  their  enthusiasm 
would  be  self-evident.  You  can  get  in 
touch  with  the  best  wholesale  florists  by 
going  to  some  retail  house  in  the  city 
you  contemplate  shipping  to  and  making 
inquiries.  If  your  soil  is  sandy  the  Dah¬ 
lia  should  be  a  good  thing  to  try,  as 
large  areas  are  devoted  to  their  growth 
in  New  Jersey.  Gladioli  also  may  be 
grown,  as  the  amount  of  this  flower 
grown  each  season  is  enormous.  But 
again  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  advice  to 
consult  some  reliable  commission  florist 
for  information  as  to  outlet,  prices,  etc. 

E.  j.  w. 


Pruning  the  Cherry  Tree. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  pruning  my  cherry  trees.  They 
are  quite  thick  in  the  center  and  I  think 
of  thinning  them  out.  My  idea  is  to 
cut  out  the  centers  and  cut  off  extreme 
tops  so  as  to  get  them  in  better  and  more 
convenient  shape.  The  fruit  is  up  so 
high  in  some  places  as  to  make  it  very 
inconvenient  to  get  at.  Will  it  injure 
the  trees  to  prune  now?  If  pruned  now 
will  new  laterals  or  branch  come  out  for 
next  season’s  fruit?  r.  r. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Trimming  any  tree,  is  a  whole  lot  like 
bringing  up  a  baby.  It  is  easier  to 
bring  it  up  if  you  have  it  right  from  the 
start  than  it  is  to  adopt  a  15-year-old 
and  then  try  to  make  the  product  over 
to  suit  your  own  ideals.  I  trim  a  cherry 
tree  the  least  of  any  tree  that  I  have 
ever  grown — in  fact  I  come  near  not 
trimming  it  at  all.  I  can  see  that  the 
trouble  with  R.  R.’s  trees  is  that  they 
are  growing  too  tall,  and  as  he  thinks 
have  too  much  wood  through  the  trees. 
We  have  had  trees  about  that  way  and  in 
these  cases  we  have  trimmed  out  the  min¬ 
or  branches  avoiding  all  large  cuts  possi¬ 
ble.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  R.  R.’s 
idea  is  what  we  might  call  dishorning 
the  tree,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  in 
height.  I  have  never  done  that,  but  Mr. 
Schoon  of  Geneva  did  so  years  ago  in 
an  orchard  of  very  large  trees,  and  he 
assures  me  that  he  would  not  do  it  again. 
By  no  means  keep  trimming  the  yearly 
growth  the  way  you  would  a  peach  tree 
and  the  way  contemplated.  He  wants 
that  additional  yearly  growth  for  bearing 
wood.  This  growth  is  necessary  in  the 
peach  tree  in  order  to  keep  fresh  bearing 
wood  in  the  center  of  the  tree,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  in  the  cherry.  All  the 
trimming  that  I  do  in  my  cherries  is  to 
cut  out  any  undesirable  or  dead  or  broken 
branches,  and  aside  from  this  I  leave 
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them  right  alone.  I  can  see  no  reason 
in  my  experience  to  lead  me  to  change 
this  method. 

One  of  my  orchards  now  is  getting 
altogether  too  tall,  but  that  is  my  fault 
from  planting  the  trees  so  close  they  have 
had  to  grow  somewhere,  and  as  the 
ground  is  all  covered  they  have  to  keep 
climbing.  I  am  an  advocate  of  close 
planting,  however,  as  an  economic  propo¬ 
sition,  but  if  my  policy  was  to  make  the 
handsomest  orchard  possible  instead  of 
making  the  most  profitable,  instead  of  14 
to  16  feet  apart  each  way  I  would  plant 
Montmorency  20  feet.  Without  doubt 
after  the  orchard  is  IS  or  20  years  old 
an  orchard  planted  20  feet  will  bear  as 
much  fruit  as  the  orchard  planted  closer, 
or  more.  w.  l.  mc  kay. 


Raspberry  Plants  Dying. 

I  have  a  patch  of  red  raspberries,  the 
(  uthbert.  Last  year  they  threw  up  a 
lot  of  sprouts.  I  dug  up  a  lot  of  those 
sprouts  and  set  them  out  and  they  are 
all  growing  well.  I  left  a  lot  of  them 
where  they  stood  and  every  one  of  them 
died.  What  was  the  matter?  j.  z.  b. 

East  Dorset,  Yt. 

No  definite  information  is  given  in  the 
above  inquiry,  as  to  the  lapse  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  setting  out  of  the  parent  plants 
and  the  removal  of  the  suckers  or  young 
sprouts,  but  I  would  infer  from  the  way 
the  inquiry  reads,  that  the  suckers  were 
taken  up  the  second  year  after  the  par¬ 
ent  plants  were  set  out,  and  that  all 
were  removed.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
the  dying  out  of  those  left,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  with  reasonable  certainty  of  the 
leal  cause.  Raspberry  canes  are  biennial, 
dying  out  the  second  year  shortly  after 
the  fruiting  season.  If  the  young  sprouts 
were  all  removed  and  nothing  but  the 
original  plants  left,  that  were  set  out  the 
previous  year,  it  is  quite  possible  they 
died  from  being  shorn  of  their  principal 
feeding  roots,  and  disturbance  resulting 
from  the  digging  of  the  sprouts.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind,  where  no  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  cause  is  at  hand,  or  the 
actual  conditions  surrounding  the  plants 
is  obtainable,  one  can  only  guess  at  the 
cause.  Therefore  if  the  circumstances 
in  this  case  were  as  they  seem,  then  it 
is  a  pretty  certain  guess  that  those  left 
died  from  the  cause  stated.  k 


New  Plant  Immigrants. 

^  Bulletin  105,  issued  by  the  Office  of 
I1  oieign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  re¬ 
fers  to  seeds  and  cuttings  of  the  black 
sapote  from  Cuba,  which  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  :  “The  sapote  prieto  or  capote 
negro  (black  sapote)  of  Mexico,  an  in¬ 
teresting  fruit  belonging  to  the  persim¬ 
mon  family.  The  tree  grows  in  compact 
shapely  form,  and  is  of  very  ornamental 
appearance  with  its  oblong-oval,  glossy 
leaves  about  four  inches  long.  In  appear¬ 
ance  the  fruits  greatly  resemble  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Kaki  or  Japan  persimmon ; 
in  place  of  being  bright  orange,  however, 
they  are  light  green  when  ripe,  and  meas¬ 
ure  2^4  to  three  and  even  four  inches  in 
diameter.  In  shape  they  are  oblate  or  dis¬ 
tinctly  flattened  and  the  persistent,  light 
green  calyx  is  quite  prominent.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  anything 
but  attractive  in  appearance,  the  flesh 
being  dark  brown  or  almost  black  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  of  a  greasy  consistency. 
The  flavor  is  sweet  but  rather  lacking  in 
character ,  for  this  reason  the  Alexicans 
frequently  serve  the  fruit  cut  up,  or 
mashed  up,  with  orange  juice ;  it  is  a 
first  rate  dish. 

Bergamot  is  well  known  as  a  perfume, 
being  used  in  old-fashioned  pomades  and 
hair  tonics  to  take  away  the  odor  of  other 
ingredients.  It  is  made  from  the  berga¬ 
mot  orange,  seeds  of  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Naples  and  Catania.  Italy. 

I  he  bergamot  orange  is  thus  described: 
A  small  tree;  leaves  oblong-oval,  with 
long,  winged  petioles;  flowers  small, 
white,  very  fragrant ;  fruits  pyriform, 
three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  thin- 
skinned,  pale  yellow  when  ripe ;  pulp 
acid ;  seeds  oblong,  many.  Extensively 
cultivated  in  Calabria  for  the  essential 
oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  peel  and 
used  in  making  eau  de  Cologne  and  other 
perfumes.” 

The  cherry  blossoms  of  Japan  are  fa¬ 
mous,  and  we  learn  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  obtained  63  varieties 
of  flowering  cherries  from  Tokvo.  Japan. 
These  were  secured  through  Mr.  E.  IT. 
Wilson,  collector  for  the  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum,  each  variety  being  given  under  its 
correct  Japanese  name.  Budwood  is  be¬ 
ing  propagated,  and  these  ornamental 
cherries  will  be  sent  out  jointly  by  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Seed  and- Plant  Introduction. 
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Farm  Tractor 


Model  L— 12-20  Horse  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed  light  weigh1-, 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  im¬ 
plements  you  now  have  on  your  farm 
—  srangf  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  road  drag's  or  graders. 
Will  also  operate  your  ensilage  cutter,  feed 
grinder,  circular  saw.  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses— costs  less  and  is  so  simple  anyone 
can  run  it.  Write  Today  for  Free  Folder  Illustrated  in  Colors. 

Information  on  Big  Four  ,,20,r 
and  Big  Four  “ 30 "  sent  on  request 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implememt  Co.  (Inc.) 

911  S.  Iron  Strool,  Rockford,  Illinois 


To  get  more  milk 
from  your  cows 

Spray  them  lightly  with  Creonoid  be¬ 
fore  milking.  The  odor  of  Creonoid  is 
objectionable  to  flies.  The  cows  will 
then  stand  more  quietly  and  yield 
more  milk. 

Use  Creonoid  in  stables,  barns,  hen 
houses  and  hog  pens  to  get  rid  of  in¬ 
sect  pests.  At  most  dealers. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  <2**^ 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit  ^ 

Kansas  City  Min  neapol  is  Seattle 
Birmingham  Salt  Lake  City 
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*nil  Other  Crops— Bet  >  BIG  TIELB-lnoculele  with 

NITRO-GERM 

Cheapest  In  the  world,  guaranteed  perfect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  Standard  Nitrogerm  Company 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J..  Dept.  11 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100  lb.,  or  ten  dollars  per  ton,  F.  O.  B  cars 
h-end  for  free  booklet  “How  to  grow  alfalfa" 
Dr»  H.  Somerville,  Chest  Sprinos,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Fairs 
Will  Begin 
Next  Month 

We  have  a  sub¬ 
scription  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  fair 

season  which  will 

• 

interest  an  agent 
as  well  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Write  for  details 
(postal  card  will 
do)  to 

Department  “M” 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  liut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  use  of  a  “cover  crop”  to  save  fertility  and 
build  up  the  soil  has  gaiued  wonderfully  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  Having  obtained  great  re¬ 
sults  on  our  own  farm  by  following  this  practice  we 
have  made  a  business  of  advising  readers  to  try  it. 
The  theory  of  the  cover  crop  is  simple  enough.  You 
make  the  farm  feed  itself  during  its  idle  hours. 
When  a  field  would  otherwise  be  bare  after  late 
Summer  you  keep  it  covered  with  a  suitable  living 
crop.  This  is  plowed  into  the  ground  in  Spring  in 
time  for  another  Summer  crop.  Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  report  great  success  with  the  cover  crop.  Others 
ask  all  sorts  of  questions  about  it.  In  order  to  an¬ 
swer  these  in  full  time  for  this  year’s  crop  the  Hope 
Farm  man  begins  this  week  a  full  story  of  the  cover 
crop  idea — its  uses  and  its  abuses.  If  he  does  not 
make  it  clear — call  for  xuore. 

* 

THAT  first  page  article  on  New  York  soils  brings 
up  the  old  question  of  using  fertilizers.  Ap¬ 
parently  some  of  these  Illinois  farmers  believe  that 
it  is  some  sort  of  a  crime  to  buy  and  use  chemically 
prepared  plant  food.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  through  injudicious 
use  of  fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  proper  and  long  continued  use  of 
chemicals  has  developed  some  of  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  and  fertile  farms  in  the  country.  In  fact  the 
most  prosperous  farming  and  the  most  productive 
soils  today  are  found  in  the  oldest  section  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  region,  where  chemicals  have  been 
freely  used  for  50  years.  Our  advice  is  to  invest  in 
fertilizers  just  as  you  would  in  tools  or  live  stock 
or  feed  or  labor.  Know  what  you  want  and  do  not 
pay  for  potash  when  you  need  phosphoric  acid,  and 
do  not  buy  manure  when  you  can  plow  under  vetch 
or  clover.  The  Western  farmer  seems  to  regard  this 
fertilizer  business  much  as  lie  would  a  case  of  small¬ 
pox — when  lie  should  consider  it  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  same  as  a  labor  or  implement  investment. 

* 

President  Waters  decried  the  tendency  to  build  up  a 
distinct  rural  civilization,  asserting  that  this  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a  peasant  class.  He  advocated  the 
same  type  of  civilization  in  the  country  as  in  the  city, 
and  urged  that  agriculture  be  put  in  the  same  class 
with  other  businesses  in  point  of  respect,  opportunity, 
and  income. 

HAT  is  taken  from  an  address  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  Certainly  agriculture 
should  have  as  fair  a  chance  as  any  other  line  of 
business.  That  should  not  mean  building  up  coun¬ 
try  society  on  the  model  of  city  life  entirely.  “Rural 
civilization”  lias  a  solid,  homely  goodness  which  the 
city  might  well  copy.  The  town  has  more  polish, 
more  money  and  more  pleasant  attractions  but  the 
country  can  show  more  solid  and  enduring  qualities. 
In  the  world’s  history  every  effort  to  make  city 
civilization  the  standard  has  failed.  No  one  would 
be  likely  to  claim  that  the  entire  country  should 
be  brought  to  the  living  standard  of  either  the  small 
farm  or  the  crowded  city.  Both  have  elements  of 
strength  in  their  human  life  side  but  when  we  talk 
of  “civilization”  let  us  always  remember  that  the 
solid,  enduring  foundations  are  in  the  farm  home. 

* 

WE  must  go  away  from  home  to  see  ourselves 
as  we  are.  This  is  what  a  famous  French¬ 
man  is  reported  as  saying : 

Public  opinion  in  America  does  not  receive  any  in- 
pnlse  worth  considering  from  Wall  Street  financiers, 
powerful  manufacturers,  or  clever  business  men.  It 
is  the  American  farmer,  in  his  estimation,  who  will 
he  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
T ’n i ted  States  shall  engage  in  peace  or  war. 

This  is  sending  the  farmer  “up  head”  at  a  great 
rate.  There  is  much  truth  in  it  too.  The  Wall 
Street  financiers,  powerful  manufacturers,  and  cle¬ 
ver  business  men  know  just  where  to  get  off  when 
the  farmer  once  wakes  tip.  He  has  stood  for  the 
35-cent  dollar  for  many  years  because  other  inter¬ 


ests  have  been  sharp  enough  to  attract  his  attention 
with  other  and  smaller  issues.  Every  thinking 
farmer  must  now  admit  that  he  has  in  years  past 
spent  much  of  his  political  power  on  comparatively 
small  issues  and  not  had  a  chance  at  really  vital 
things  which  concern  his  own  business.  The  farm¬ 
er  has  given  special  privileges  in  exchange  for  petty 
favors.  Yet  no  class  in  this  country  however  rich 
or  powerful  would  ever  dare  to  start  war  or  any 
great  change  in  our  Government  in  the  face  of 
united  opposition  from  the  farmers.  The  fact  is 
that  our  farmers  can  have  what  they  want  just  as 
soon  as  they  decide  upon  fair  demands  and  then  get 
solidly  back  of  them. 

❖ 

A  GREAT  demand  for  the  Fall  or  “everbearing” 
strawberries  has  been  developed  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  it  lias  led  some  of  the  nurserymen 
into  temptation.  There  was  a  shortage  of  plants 
this  Spring  and  rather  than  decline  an  order  and 
return  the  money  some  nurserymen  have  sent  plants 
that  were  simply  an  outrage  upon  unsuspecting  buy¬ 
ers.  We  took  a  fair  sample  from  one  such  lot  and 
sent  to  an  expert  for  examination.  lie  says: 

I  have  just  received  the  strawber  y  plants.  They  are 
simply  worthless.  There  were  nine  plants  in  the  lot. 
Six  wore  dead.  Three  showed  some  signs  of  life.  All 
were  old  woody  plants  having  been  taken  from  an  old 
bed  or  else  being  the  mother  plants,  or  parts  of  the 
mother  plants  from  a  new  bed.  If  those  plants  were 
a  fair  sample  of  the  lot  received  by  your  reader  I  would 
not  have  considered  them  worth  the  express  charges. 
One  of  the  three  plants  showing  life  had  two  live  roots. 
The  other  two  had  one  live  root  each. 

The  purchaser  took  the  nurseryman’s  word  that 
he  would  send  good  plants  at  a  fair  price.  He  re¬ 
ceived  poor  trash  not  wortli  planting.  Now  what 
can  a  man  mean  by  playing  such  a  petty  swindle? 
Can  he  not  see  that  he  not  only  cuts  the  live  roots 
off  his  own  trade,  but  hurts  the  general  nursery 
trade  as  well? 

ON  the  next  page  will  be  found  12  reasons  for 
the  auction  sale  of  New  York  fruit.  Other 
reasons  could  be  given  but  these  are  convincing. 
Our  fruit  growers  will  never  be  satisfied  until  this 
plan  has  been  given  a  fair,  honest  trial.  There  must 
not  be  any  perfunctory,  balf-liearted  work  but  a 
strong  united  effort  to  put  this  reform  over.  In 
order  to  make  it  go  the  fruit  growers  themselves 
must  furnish  the  power.  The  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  has  provided  the  machinery  but  the 
power  must  come  from  the  producers.  It  is  coming. 
Local  apple  shipping  associations  are  being  formed 
all  through  the  fruit  sections.  Every  Grange  and 
farmers’  club  should  organize  to  collect  and  ship 
a  fair  proportion  of  tlie  apples  produced  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  success  of  this  auction  system  of  sell¬ 
ing  will  depend  on  the  power  and  patience  of  the 
men  who  furnish  the  fruit.  There  must  be  a  con¬ 
stant  supply,  day  after  day  and  the  growers  must 
stay  by  the  plan  right  from  the  beginning.  The 
fruit  trade  papers  are  fighting  the  auction  system 
because  they  see  that  if  it  succeeds  the  days  of  the' 
grafter  and  robber  are  numbered.  The  auction  sys¬ 
tem  will  give  the  producers  a  chance  to  help  make 
the  price — openly  and  with  some  regard  for  demand 
and  supply.  They  are  now  denied  that  chance  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  have  a  complete  and  strong  organ¬ 
ization.  They  must  do  the  work  of  reform  them¬ 
selves  and  they  are  going  to  do  it.  First  of  all  the 
apples  must  be  guaranteed.  Every  fruit  grower  in 
the  State  should  promptly  get  into  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

* 

THE  following  note  from  a  point  in  Southern 
New  York  will  appeal  to  thousands  of  farmers 
who,  this  year,  feel  that  they  know  something  of 
the  feelings  of  Noah  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  calculated  the  eating  capacity  of  his  flock : 

I  can  look  out  upon  several  acres  of  Alfalfa  in  the 
cock  that  bids  fair  to  stay  there  until  it  rots.  Several 
days  ago  the  weather  cleared  and  gave  promise  of  two 
or  three  days  of  sun  ;  I  immediatelv  cut  my  Alfalfa,  as 
it  was  then  late,  and  it  began  to  cure  beautifully.  The 
next  day  was  also  ideal  hay  making  weather  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  raked  and  cocked  the  Alfalfa,  congratulat¬ 
ing  myself  that  with  but  one  more  day  of  sunshine  I 
could  put  it  into  the  barn  in  good  condition.  Before 
daylight  the  next  morning  the  rain  began  to  descend  in 
floods,  and  it  kept  up  all  day  as  it  has  done.  I  think, 
but  once  before  in  the  world’s  history.  The  Alfalfa  was 
soaked  to  the  bottom;  the  next  day  was  sultry  and 
cloudy  but  it  did  not  rain ;  today  it  is  equally  sultry 
and  has  just  begun  to  rain  again ;  no  signs  of  clear¬ 
ing  and  I’ll  bet  that  eggs  would  cook  in  any  one  of 
those  Alfalfa  cocks. 

And  the  grim  irony  of  it  all  is  that  this  is  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  which  has  been  parched  by  drought  for  several 
seasons — dried  so  dry  that  grass  was  killed  out.  This 
drove  the  farmers  to  a  trial  of  Alfalfa — the  plant 
pump — the  leafy  camel !  Now  when  they  have  the 
Alfalfa  Nature  runs  in  to  make  the  average  of  rain¬ 
fall  even  up.  We  all  know  what  it  means  this  year. 
As  for  that  Alfalfa  it  may  turn  as  black  as  your 
shoe,  and  yet  the  cattle  will  eat  it  and  bawl  for 
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more.  We  have  had  clover  on  the  ground  until  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  bedding.  Y’et 
the  stock  nearly  broke  their  backs  reaching  for  it 
and  they  ate  it  up  clean.  Therefore  as  we  look  out 
across  the  wet  fields  let  us  remember  that  tlie  soil 
needs  it  all — and  not  growl  at  the  wife  and  children 
because  it  rains! 

* 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  solve  correctly  some  of  our 
marketing  problems,  in  theory,  as  it  is  actually  to  test 
out  our  solutions  in  practice.  w.  P.  MASSEY. 

Secretary  Va.  State  Horticultural  Society. 

E  think  the  marketing  problem  today  is  not 
only  the  most  important  but  the  hardest 
of  all  farm  questions.  Any  intelligent  man  can 
today,  obtain  sound  advice  about  produciny  a  crop. 
If  he  can  get  hold  of  fair  capital  he  can  work  his 
advice  out  and  apply  it  on  his  own  farm.  When  be 
strikes  the  marketing  problem,  however,  unless  lie 
possesses  exceptional  advantages  he  finds  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  a  long  string  of  handlers  and  middle¬ 
men.  about  half  of  whom  are  living  on  him  and  do¬ 
ing  him  no  fair  service.  Now  our  theory  is  that 
farmers  cannot  expect  the  people  who  are  living 
upon  them  to  reform  this  system  of  extravagance 
and  graft.  Farmers  have  got  to  do  the  reforming 
themselves.  The  first  thing  is  to  put  the  organized 
thought  of  the  35-cent  dollar  right  into  popular  im¬ 
agination.  Of  course  our  ci’itics  will  call  that  the 
“ vain  repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy"  but  critics 
never  hurt  or  seared  us  yet  when  we  were  right. 

* 

THE  latest  census  shows  that  New  York  City  con¬ 
tains  5.245, S12  inhabitants — a  gain  of  478.929 
during  the  past  five  years.  During  this  period  many 
New  Yorkers  have  moved  from  the  city  into  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  or  other  nearby  places — going 
and  coming  as  commuters.  It  is  safe  to  say  there¬ 
fore  that  there  are  now  clustered  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  at  least  7.000.000  humans  with  barely 
10  per  cent,  of  them  producing  any  food.  This  vast 
army  of  mouths  must  be  filled  in  some  way,  for 
the  city  resembles  a  nest  of  young  birds  many 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  struggle  for  life  among 
these  millions  is  fierce  and  is  made  doubly  so  by  the 
fearful  cost  of  rents  and  the  savage  and  antiquated 
system  of  food  distribution.  Thousands  of  adults 
and  children  are  improperly  or  half  fed.  while  a 
few  miles  outside  the  city  limits  food  spoils  on  tlie 
farms  because  under  our  present  system  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  the  gathering  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  this  food  would  cost  more  than  it  would  sell 
for  to  the  middlemen.  Within  the  lives  of  many  of 
us  this  crowd  of  demanding  consumers  at  the  Hud¬ 
son's  mouth  will  number  10  and  over  15  millions 
and  unless  some  new  system  of  selling  and  distribut¬ 
ing  food  is  devised  the  cost  of  living  will  be  higher 
than  ever  while  the  farmer’s  dollar  will  be  smaller! 
This  is  not  all,  for  New  York  prices  become  the 
standard  for  the  entire  country.  The  auction  sys¬ 
tem  of  soiling  New  York  apples  is  the  most  sensible 
suggestion  for  marketing  reform  that  has  yet  been 
made. 


Brevities. 

Cl.TPrjNG  the  long  hairs  from  horses’  legs  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  eggs  will  help  clean  out  the  botfly. 

A  max  in  New  York  has  sued  the  city  for  $2,000 
because  his  bull  dog  was  killed  after  biting  a  boy  ! 

“Brighten  up  the  corner  where  you  are”  is  a  good 
song  to  practice  during  these  dull  days. 

Italy  has  declared  an  embargo  on  all  food  products 
raw  or  prepared. 

Railroad  building  in  Africa  is  carried  on  partly  at 
night  to  avoid  the  day’s  heat.  A  freight  car  with  pow¬ 
erful  searchlights  is  used  as  a  lighting  plant. 

Ax  evidence  of  wliat  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  do  is 
found  in  a  recent  order  for  750.000  feet  of  timber  to  be 
sent  from  Oregon  to  Cuba. 

Has  any  one  practiced  dipping  hens  to  clean  out  ver¬ 
min?  The  general  advice  is  not  to  try  such  a  dip  hut 
there  may  be  cases  where  it  is  desirable. 

This  is  one  of  the  seasons  when  a  dressing  of  125 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  good  grass  sod  will  be 
likely  to  give  a  paying  crop. 

There  are  some  good  objections  to  black  snakes  on 
page  936.  In  addition  it  may  be  said  that  these  snakes 
desti'oy  many  young  birds  in  the  nest. 

While  potatoes  could  hardly  be  given  away  in  Maine 
they  were  worth  four  cents  a  pound  in  Alaska.  The 
agricultural  department  suggests  hogs,  potatoes  and 
grain  as  a  rotation  for  Alaskan  farmers. 

We  hardlv  like  to  tell  how  many  cases  we  have  had 
where  Alfalfa  seed  was  found  mixed  with  Alsike  clover! 
Alsike  was  unsalable  last  year  and  great  quantities  of 
it  must  have  been  worked  off  as  Alfalfa. 

Yes.  these  dogmatic  people  usually  remind  us  of  a 
dog  lying  on  a  mat  in  front  of  a  door  which  ought  to 
lead  to  a  fair  and  open  discussion — but  the  dog  knows 
it  all  and  will  not  discuss. 

The  meal  of  cocoanuts  after  the  oil  is  extracted  is 
being  used  in  England  for  feeding  cattle  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  said  that  these  nuts  can  be  produced  so 
cheaply  that  this  meal  may  actually  compete  with  other 
feeds. 
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Twelve  Reasons  for  Selling  Apples  at 
Auction. 

Twelve  reasons  why  apples  and  other  farm  products 
should  be  sold  at  auction  in  the  large  centres: 

1.  When  the  goods  are  sold  at  auction  there  is  com¬ 
petition  among  the  buyers  for  the  goods.  There  is  no 
simultaneous  competition  among  the  producers  to  sell 
the  goods.  Prices  are  always  bid  upwards.  In  private 
sales  the  buyer  beats  the  seller  downwards. 

2.  The  railroad  companies,  and  other  transportation 
companies,  furnish,  free  of  cost,  ample  space  for  the 
display  and  sale  of  the  goods,  thus  saving  the  enormous 
rent  charges. 

3.  The  railroad  companies,  and  other  transportation 
companies,  furnish,  free  of  cost  or  at  a  nominal  cost, 
all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  handling  of  the  fruit 
onto  wagons  or  automobiles  for  direct  distribution  to 
the  retail  distributors  who  buy  at  the  auction. 

4.  When  fruit  is  sold  at  auction  it  is  loaded  directly 
on  the  buyer’s  wagons  or  trucks,  and  the  shipper  is 
saved  the  cost  of  cartage,  which  is  usually  charged  by 
private  salesmen  whether  the  goods  are  actually  carted 
or  not. 

5.  Foodstuffs  sold  at  auction  are  sold  immediately 
upon  arrival  unless  they  are  held  over  by  the  shipper’s 
representative.  In  this  way  the  goods  are  not  allowed 
to  become  stale,  discolored,  or  in  any  way  injured  be¬ 
fore  being  used.  This  saving  is  important  even  in  a 
stable  fruit  like  apples.  It  is  enormous  in  perishable 
fruits. 

6.  When  food  stuffs  are  sold  at  auction  it  absolutely 
eliminates  any  opportunity  for  dishonest  returns. 
Thefts  of  any  kind  or  nature,  and  partiality  to  favor¬ 
ite  buyers,  are  also  eliminated. 

7.  The  auction  sale  saves  not  less  than  one-third  to 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  salesmen  selling  at  private 
sales.  One  auctioneer  selling  California  fruits  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  much  as  00  carloads  in  a  single  day  in  New 
York  City.  Had  these  goods  been  sold  at  private  sale 
it  would  have  required  at  least  fifty  salesmen  with  a 
big  corps  of  assistants  to  have  handled  the  same  goods. 

8.  All  foodstuffs  sold  at  auction  in  Europe  and  in 
America  are  handled  by  strong  companies,  well  and 
properly  financed,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  danger 
to  shippers  of  a  loss  through  financial  failures  or  dis¬ 
honesty.  Returns  are  made  promptly. 

9.  For  all  foodstuffs  sold  at  auction  the'  owner  re¬ 
ceives  a  certified  copy  of  the  catalog  and  sale,  showing 
the  price  of  each  article,  and  what  other  goods  sold  for 
on  the  same  day.  Official  records  are  kept  and  when 
request  is  made,  the  shipper  is  given  the  name  of  the 
buyer  in  each  instance. 

10.  All  foodstuff’s  sold  at  public  auction  ai’e  correct¬ 
ly  quoted  in  the  public  press  and  in  price  currents. 
When  private  sales  are  made  the  quotations  are  made 
from  statements  by  a  multitude  of  salesmen ;  a  few 
of  them  truthful,  and  many  of  them  absolutely  untrue 
and  incorrect.  Further,  when  a  line  of  foodstuffs  is 
sold  at  auction,  credits  are  absolutely  controlled  by 
the  auction  companies,  and  there  are  practically  no 
losses  in  bad  accounts.  The  charge  for  selling  at  auc¬ 
tion  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  commission  charged 
for  selling  at  private  sales. 

11.  Auction  sales  give  wide  publicity  and  reliable 
quotations  to  the  wholesale  market.  Middlemen  have 
no  chance  of  manipulation  or  monopoly,  and  retailers, 
who  ask  an  unreasonable  profit,  are  confronted  by 
housewives  with  the  wholesale  prices.  This  keeps  re¬ 
tail  prices  down  to  a  fair  profit  and  increases  consump¬ 
tion. 

12.  When  goods  are  sold  at  auction  the  grower 
knows  daily  just  what  his  grade  of  goods  actually  sells 
for  on  the  open  market.  The  fictitious  stories  of 
wholesale  buyers  who  go  to  the  country  to  buy,  and  talk 
large  supply  and  low  prices,  have  no  effect.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  knows  just  what  the  goods  sell  for  from  day  to 
day,  and  he  will  accept  nothing  less.  Once  regularly 
established,  all  New  York  State  apples  will  be  sold  at 
auction,  and  producers  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
demand  and  increased  consumption. 


When  Farmers  Name  the  Price. 

The  majority  of  farmers  when  they  come  to  sell  their 
products  are  obliged  to  take  what  they  can  get.  Some 
one  else  decides  the  price,  and  the  farmer  usually  asks 
"what  will  you  give?”  Such  a  man  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  market,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  place  to 
be  in.  Now  and  then  we  strike  a  farmer  who  is  able 
to  say  not  how  much  will  you  give;  but  “the  price  is 
so  much,  you  may  pay  it  or  drop  it.”  For  instance  the 
other  day  we  were  talking  with  a  farmer  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  said,  “Now  my  neighbor  is  an  apple  grower. 
He  has  a  reputation  for  producing  the  finest  fruit,  has 
taken  many  prizes  at  exhibitions,  and  is  known  all 
over  the  East  for  the  quality  of  his  apples.  Last  Fall 
a  couple  of  men  drove  up  to  his  house  and  wanted  to 
look  at  his  fruit.  He  took  them  down  into  the  cellar; 
they  looked  the  apples  over,  and  asked  for  the  price. 
The  farmer  said :  “A  barrel  of  that  kind  is  worth  $3 
and  a  barrel  of  that  variety  $4.” 

“That’s  too  much.  I  can  buy  fruit  for  less  money 
elsewhere.” 

“All  right,  I  advise  you  to  buy  it.  My  price  for  the 
apples  is  fixed.  They  are  worth  that  money  to  me,  and 
I  will  not  sell  them  for  a  cent  less.” 

The  two  men  went  down  to  the  gate  and  stood  by 
the  road  talking  it  over  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  they 
came  back,  and  one  of  them  said  :  “How  long  will  that 
offer  be  open?” 


“Until  tomorrow  night,  and  no  longer.  The  apples 
may  be  worth  more  after  that.” 

They  whispered  together  for  a  short  time  longer,  and 
then  finally  said,  “All  right,  we  will  take  so  many 
barrels  at  that  price.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  position  this  man  found 
himself  in,  as  compared  with  the  man  who  must  ship 
to  a  commission  man  for  what  he  can  get,  or  go  on  the 
market  and  ask  people  what  they  will  pay.  The  point 
is  that  this  apple  grower  never  could  do  this  thing  if 
he  had  not  earned  and  Avon  a  reputation  for  producing 
the  finest  fruit  of  uniform  quality.  When  a  man  bought 
a  barrel  of  his  apples  he  knew  just  what  he  was  going 
to  get;  they  would  be  of  the  highest  quality,  and  every 
apple  just  as  good  as  the  next  one.  In  order  to  do 
business  in  these  days  a  farmer  must  have  cash,  capital 
or  character.  He  can  turn  the  character  into  credit, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  capital,  but  it  will  take 
long  and  patient  work,  and  the  strictest  kind  of  honesty 
to  develop  the  character.  There  are  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  who,  unfortunately,  are  a  little  careless  about  the 
character  of  the  products  they  sell.  They  go  on  the 
principle  that  what  is  good  enough  for  them  must  be 
good  enough  for  their  customers.  That  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  the  customer  is  to  do  the  purchasing,  and 
therefore  he  has  the  right  to  decide  what  he  shall  pay 
for. 


Special  Training  for  Local  Health  Officers. 

An  evident  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Department 
of  Health  of  New  York  State  to  place  the  work  of  this 
department  of  municipal  government  upon  something 
of  the  same  basis  of  efficiency  that  our  German  friends 
are  supposed  to  enjoy.  Heretofore,  local  health  officers 
have  been  local  physicians  who  have  had  no  special 
training  in  the  larger  problems  of  public  health  and 
who  have  been  handicapped  in  their  work  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  considering  first  the  wishes  of  their  con¬ 
stituency — their  patients.  Under  recent  laws,  the  pay 
of  the  local  health  officer  has  been  materially  increased 
and  his  duties  have  been  multiplied.  It  is  desired, 
further,  that  lie  shall  have  some  special  training  other 
than  that  which  the  ordinary  college  medical  course 
affords ;  accordingly,  a  new  regulation  has  been  issued 
by  the  Public  Health  Council  prescribing  that  after 
November  1  all  health  officer’s  appointed  by  the  local 
boards  shall  have  taken,  or  entered  upon,  a  special 
course  of  study  in  public  health.  This  may  be  a  six 
weeks’  course  at  some  medical  institution  giving  the 
same,  or  a  year’s  correspondence  course  from  some 
such  institution,  completed  by  a  week’s  residence  study 
in  laboratory  methods. 

While  provision  is  made  for  waiving  this  require¬ 
ment  in  special  instances,  it  seems  to  be  the  intent  of 
the  State  Department  to  make  special  preparation  fer¬ 
tile  duties  of  a  public  health  official  one  of  the  necessary 
conditions  of  appointment  and  the  regulation  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  enforced  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  general  advance  in  sanitary  methods  which 
our  knowledge  concerning  disease  now  warrants  and 
it  may  be  preliminary  to  a  still  better  method  of  san¬ 
itary  supervision  now  in  force  in  some  States;  that  is, 
to  the  appointment  of  a  county  health  officer  who  shall 
have  special  training  for  his  work,  and  who  shall  de¬ 
vote  his  whole  time  to  it.  m.  b.  p. 


New  York  State  News. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION.— We  shall  soon  be 
able  to  get  a  line  on  the  amendments  that  are  likely  to 
become  a  part  of  the  new  constitution.  There  have 
been  over  700  changes  proposed.  Hearings  on  these 
amendments  before  committees  have  closed  and  now  the 
convention  will  get  down  to  the  business  of  discussing, 
with  approval  or  disapprov.J.  Among  probable  results 
are  continuation  of  the  system  of  popular  election  of 
the  State  judiciary  instead  of  making  them  appointive; 
the  death  penalty  will  stand ;  educational  qualification 
for  voters  will  not  be  required;  tax  exemptions  granted 
to  charitable,  religious  and  educational  institutions  will 
not  be  repealed  ;  a  board  of  pardons  is  likely  to  be  cre¬ 
ated  ;  cities  will  be  granted  a  larger  measure  of  home 
rule;  a  budget  system  is  likely  to  be  inaugurated  to 
guard  the  State  finances;  the  28  classes  of  jury  exemp¬ 
tions  will  be  done  away  with  ;  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  departments  under  a  broad,  comprehensive  plan 
similar  to  the  federal  government  system,  is  predicted ; 
the  legislature  will  be  given  more  power  to  make 
changes  in  the  system  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes; 
issuance  by  the  State  of  short  term  bonds  instead  of 
long  term  bonds. 

,  FRUIT  PROSPECTS.— The  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  states  that  there  will  be  a  rather 
light  fruit  crop  in  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
yet  likely  to  be  larger  than  last  year.  May  frosts  hit 
the  northern  and  western  counties  rather  harder  than 
the  Hudson  Valley  region.  The  crops  in  general  are 
better  than  last  year. 

FARM  LEASE  LIMIT  RETAINED.— About  the 
first  definite  action  taken  by  the  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  on  any  proposed  amendment  was  that  relative 
to  the  repeal  of  the  time  limit  of  12  years  for  farm 
leases.  So  unanimous  was  the  opinion  that  the  clause 
should  stand  as  it  is  that  a  roll  call  was  not  needed, 
the  question  being  decided  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

HORSE  DISEASE  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 
— The  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  placed 
a  quarantine  on  the  towns  of  Brasher  and  Massena,  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  and  Bombay  and  Fort  Coving¬ 
ton,  in  Franklin  County,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a 
horse  disease  known  as  the  infectious  anemia  or  swamp 
fever.  It  is  said  that  more  than  100  horses  have  died 
with  this  disease  within  a  month.  The  disease  broke 
out  last  Summer  but  the  veterinarians  were  somewhat 
puzzled  about  it. 

CHAUTAUQUA  GRANGE  DAY. — A  short  time  ago 
it  was  announced  that  Grange  Day  at  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  would  be  changed  from  August  21  to  July  17, 


but  now  it  is  stated  that  the  original  date  will  be  ob¬ 
served.  Grange  headquarters  at  Chautauqua  were 
opened  this  last  week  and  will  remain  open  during  tin* 
Summer  season.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that 
the  report  of  the  National  Grange  secretary  just  re¬ 
ceived  states  that  New  York  has  organized  but  five  new 
Granges  the  past  quarter.  The  total  number  organized 
throughout  the  country  is  135. 

VALUABLE  PUBLICATION.— Over  40  experts 
have  assisted  Edward  Van  Alstyue  in  the  preparation 
of  a  valuable  bulletin  on  the  Vegetable  Industry  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  book  of  308  pages,  with  135  illustra¬ 
tions  and  may  be  had  by  any  one  who  writes  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  a  copy. 

A  $7,000  COW. — The  Moyerdale  farm  has  sold  to 
John  Arfmann  of  Middletown.  Segis  Betta,  a  daughter 
og  King  Segis,  for  the  sum  of  $7,000.  She  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  29  pounds. 


An  Ohio  Sparrow-Rat  Club. 

The  inclosed  clipping  from  our  local  paper  explains 
itself.  They  have  been  very  successful  with  their  club. 
The  losing  side  pays  for  the  supper  but  all  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  refreshments,  w.  b.  fulton. 

This  clipping  describes  a  sparrow-rat  club  which  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary: 

The  club  was  founded  by  the  farmers  and  farmer 
hoys  of  the  southern  part  of  Orange  township  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  the  community  of  such  pests  as  rats, 
sparrows,  hawks  and  w-easels.  As  an  incentive  to  work 
the  club  gives  an  ice  cream  social  on  the  second  Satur¬ 
day  evening  of  July  each  year  and  the  proceeds  go  to 
the  different  winners. 

The  records  show  that  in  five  years  the  club  has 
killed  9,290  sparrows,  5,879  rats,  78  weasels  and  129 
hawks.  The  total  count  for  the  five  years  is  46,349. 
The  year  1908  was  best  for  catching  English  sparrows. 
In  that  year  2,207  sparrows  met  death.  1912  was  the 
banner  year  for  the  rat  hunters,  who  caught  1,017.  In 
that  year  the  largest  number  of  hawks  were  caught,  56. 


“Equal  Rights  and  Honest  Share.” 

We  have  for  many  years  urged  farmers  to  make  use 
of  their  local  papers  for  advertising  and  for  stating 
their  wants  or  grievances.  Farmers  help  support  these 
papers  and  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  them.  We  are 
glad  to  see  how,  more  and  more,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  farmers  are  heeding  this  advice.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance  is  a  letter  which  one  of  our  readers,  Wm.  A. 
Olds,  sent  to  one  of  the  papers  in  Lansing,  Mich. : 

We  farmers  are  getting  tired  of  what  some  papers 
print,  advising  us  to  raise  larger  crops  and  sell  them 
cheaper.  Let  us  know  Mr.  City  Man  when  you  are 
going  to  make  more  shoes,  wagons,  etc.,  and  sell  them 
cheaper,  and  we  will  come  to  town  and  buy  of  you 
instead  of  ordering  from  a  mail  order  house. 

I  have  been  on  the  Lansing  city  market  most  every 
Saturday  since  it  was  open  for  business  with  a  load  of 
larm  and  garden  produce  to  sell.  I  have  met  many 
of  the  city’s  business  men  there,  and  when  my  load  was 
sold  out  called  on  them  for  what  I  wished  in'  their  line, 
but  a  good  many  of  the  business  men  seem  to  think  the 
farmer’s  market  is  for  the  other  fellow. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  them,  come  down  to  the 
market  and  get  acquainted,  and  let  us  know  what  you 
have  to  sell.  We  farmers  buy  most  everything  and 
sometimes  employ  doctors  and  lawyers.  If  you  buv 
our  load  out  early,  so  we  have  the  time,  we  get  our 
hair  cut,  picture  taken  and  stop  at  the  movies. 

\\  hen  you  want  the  makings  for  a  boiled  dinner  we 
can  help  you  out.  If  you  buy  your  potatoes  from  the 
north,  we  have  to  feed  ours  to  the  hogs.  If  you  buy 
your  meat  in  Chicago,  we  have  to  sell  ours  in  Buffalo. 
-I- hen  we  have  no  excuse  for  coming  to  your  city  to 
trade,  .and  find  it  easier  to  order  our  supplies  from  the 
mail  order  house.  Now  let's  both  spend  our  money 
at  home.  If  you  don’t  find  what  you  want  at  the  mar¬ 
ket,  telephone  some  farmer  you  know,  we  who  want 
your  business  have  free  exchange  with  the  Lansing 
Central,  and  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  any  of  us, 
come  down  to  the  market  and  we  will  exchange  cards 
with  you.  You  will  find  us  human,  if  we  have  hay 
seed  in  our  hair. 

Made  in  Lansing,  grown  around  Lansing,  and  sold 
in  Lansing,  “money  back  if  not  satisfied,”  will  make 
a  good  three-horse  team  for  all  work.  wm.  a.  olds. 


Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Selling. 


ot  i\ova  Scotia,  Limited,  is  rather  interesting  The 
companies  handled  406,301  barrels  of  their  members’ 
apples  out  of  a  total  crop  of  perhaps  600,000  barrels 
grown  in  Nova  Scotia.  They  packed  203,564  No.  1’s, 
•^’910  No.  2’s,  51,232  Co-op.  No.  3’s  (large),  56,595 
JNo.  os  (small)  and  represented  231  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Central  returned  to  the  subsidiary  companies  a 
net  average  price  of  $1.67  per  barrel  and  carried  for¬ 
ward  $7,500.  The  varieties  mostly  grown  were  Graven- 
stein,  65,574  barrels;  Baldwin  58,510  barrels;  King 
32,197  barrels;  Ribston,  31,604  barrels;  Stark  and  Ben 
Davis  being  shy. 

Supplies  purchased  totaled: 

Fertilizers,  5,181%  tons .  $102,316.00 

Feed,  41,030  bags .  111,059.00 


Arsenate  of  lead,  131,180  pounds . 

Sulphate  of  copper,  3.078  pounds . 

Soluble  sulphur,  40,000  pounds . 

Lime-sulphur,  20,000  gallons .  30  062.00 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  300,000  pounds . 

Black  leaf  40,  2,250  pounds . 

Lime,  683  casks  . 


Seeds,  161,944  pounds . 

Seed  grain,  5,61S  bushels . 

Wire  fence,  7,090  rods . 

Nails,  461.000  pounds . 

Pulp  heads,  830,000 . 

Fire  insurance  risks,  $381,700.00 

Total  for  supplies  of . 

Apples  . 

Potatoes  . 

Odd  merchandise  . 


21,613.00 


17.474.00 

2,141.00 


$284,667.85 

714.162.22 

131.773.84 

167.34 


Turnover  of  . $1,130,770.55 

Expenses  $28,781.84  or  $3,000  for  supplies  and  5% 
cents  per  barrel  for  apples  and  potatoes. 

JOHN  BUCHANAN. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

IF4-From  a  Woman’s  Point  of  View. 

If  you  can  let  your  foot-free  friends  sur¬ 
prise  you 

When  all  your  household  wheels  are 
out  of  gear. 

If  you  can  get  a  meal  when  all  about  you 
Are  piled  the  things  there  wasn’t  time 
to  clear, 

If  you  can  serve  them  simple  things 
sei’enely, 

Without  a  word  about  the  plight 
you’re  in. 

The  while  you  say  unto  your  soul,  “Be 
seemly,” 

And,  in  the  bosom  fight  that  follows, 
win, — 

If  you  can  love  your  child  with  all  that's 
in  you, 

Yet  firmly  say  the  word  that  must  be 
said, 

Face  tearful  eyes  and  never  let  them 
daunt  you, 

And  in  the  din  that  follows  keep  your 
head ; 

If  you  know  life,  yet  trust  your  children 
in  it 

Because  you  see  that  God,  who  made 
the  gale, 

To  vanquish  sin  gave  unto  man  the 
Spirit, 

Just  as  to  fight  head  winds  He  gave 
the  sail, — 

If  you  can  win  respect  from  those  who 
serve  you, 

And  run  your  home,  and  not  let  it  run 
you; 

If  you  can  face  details  nor  let  them 
dwarf  you, 

And  keep  your  outlook  broad,  your 
vision  true ; 

If  you  can  let  your  sands  of  time  run 
daily 

Into  a  headlong  stream  of  endless 
tasks, 

And  do  the  things  you  hate  and  do  them 
gladly, 

Because  to  serve  is  all  the  joy  Love 
asks, — 

If  you  can  do,  without  the  dust  of  doing, 
And  toiling,  keep  your  soul  and  body 
fine, 

If  you  can  right  the  words  and  deeds 
you’re  ruing, 

And  lean  on  Love  yet  not  become  a 
vine; 

If  you  can  be  a  worthy  wife  and  mother 
And  wisely  meet  all  this  shall  bring  to 
you,— 

Fear  not  to  share  the  burdens  of  your 
brother: 

What  Time  shall  ask,  that,  Woman, 
you  can  do! 

— Jane  Howling  Foote  in  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine. 

* 

Here  is  a  delicious  recipe  for  Dela¬ 
ware  peach  cobbler :  Fill  a  baking  dish 
with  whole  peeled  peaches.  Add  two 
cups  of  water.  Cover  the  dish  closely 
and  steam  the  peaches  until  tender ;  then 
drain  off  the  juice  and  let  cool.  Beat 
four  eggs  and  a  cup  of  sugar  together 
until  light.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  the  juice  from  the  peaches  and  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk.  Sift  and  measure 
one  scant  cup  of  flour,  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder  and  sift  again.  Stir 
the  flour  and  other  ingredients  together 
and  then  pour  the  dough  over  the  peach¬ 
es.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  a  nice 
brown— about  twenty-five  minutes.  Serve 
with  cream. 

* 

Hair  washes  and  hair  “restorers”  al¬ 
ways  attract  feminine  interest,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  descriptions  sound  so  convinc¬ 
ing  that  many  a  woman  who  can  ill 
afford  it  purchases  useless  preparations. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  what  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station  has  to  say 
in  its  l’eport  on  “Food  Products  and 
Drugs.”  One  well-advertised  “hair-color 
restorer”  selling  at  one  dollar  a  bottle 
is  a  glycerine-water  solution  of  lead  ace¬ 
tate,  with  considerable  free  sulphur,  and 
the  bulletin  s%s  that  even  the  external 
use  of  any  preparation  containing  such 
a  dangerous  poison  as  lead  acetate  Is 
to  be  deprecated.  A  widely  advertised 
powder  for  shampooing  consisted  of 
granulated  soap,  sodium  borate  and  so¬ 
dium  bicai’bonate,  but  this  preparation 
is  said  to  be  vei’y  variable,  as  in  one 
analysis  it  was  reported  as  merely  gran¬ 
ulated  soap,  while  in  another  case  it  was 
soap  and  potassium  carbonate.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  was  not  fair  value  at  about  11 
cents  an  ounce,  and  in  one  case  within 
our  knowledge  this  preparation  caused 
serious  damage  to  the  hair.  Some  of 
these  hair  tonics,  however,  contained 
cantharidin,  and  other  hair  stimulants  in 
general  use  and  such  remedies  are  evi¬ 
dently  prepax*ed  in  good  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  preparation  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  dandruff  was  a  dilute  solution 


of  potassium  arsenate  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  wood  alcohol  and  borax,  so 
the  unwary  purchaser  would  receive  two 
known  poisons  in  one  bottle.  After 
reading  any  of  these  analyses,  sensible 
purchaser’s  will  feel  like  avoiding  them 
all.  If  the  hair  and  scalp  are  in  a  ser- 
iously  debilitated  condition,  it  is  a  case 
for  the  family  physician.  The  lesser 
troubles  may  be  aided  by  careful  brush¬ 
ing,  simple  preparations  of  known  ingre¬ 
dients.  and  attention  to  the  general 
health. 

* 

Measuring  rods  for  measuiing  the 
baby  are  found  among  the  nursery  fit¬ 
tings;  they  are  five  feet  long,  about  2% 
inches  wide,  and  prettily  painted,  with 
figures  of  proper  height  and  weight  at 
various  ages  on  the  reverse  side.  A  less 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
numb:r  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8706 — Child’s  Dress, 
0  months  or  1  year. 
2  and  4  years. 


8681— Child’s  Rom¬ 
pers,  1,  2  and  4 

years. 


8688 — Girl's  Dress, 
8  to  14  years. 


8690 — D  r«ssing 
Jacket,  34  to  44 
bust. 


8693 — Gown  with  8698  —  Three-piece 
Plaited  Skirt,  34  to  Skirt,  24  or  26,  28 
42  bust.  or  30  waist. 


luxurious  haby  may  be  measured  con¬ 
veniently  with  a  wooden  yard-stick;  any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  to  use  a  tape  measure 
knows  how  troublesome  it  is.  The  meas¬ 
uring  is  most  conveniently  done  just  be¬ 
fore  the  baby  is  put  to  bed,  when  all  its 
outer  clothes  are  I’emoved.  If  the  child 
is  laid  on  the  bed,  with  the  yardstick  by 
its  side,  it  will  stretch  out,  and  it  is 
quite  easy  to  hold  the  little  legs  straight 
for  a  moment.  Weighing  and  measuring 
a  baby  is  not  merely  an  appeal  to  ma¬ 
ternal  vanity ;  it  is  a  means  of  learning 
whether  the  child  is  properly  nourished 
and  making  regular  pi’Ogress  in  gi’owth. 
Weighing  is  usually  done  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  after  the  child  has  been  bathed. 
While  the  white-enameled  baby  scales 
are  very  atti’active  and  convenient,  one 
may  weigh  the  baby  with  ordinary  scales 
or  balance  by  using  a  padded  basket.  In 
the  case  of  a  bottle-fed  baby  it  is  especial¬ 


ly  necessary  to  know  that  x’egular  gain 
in  weight  is  being  made;  sometimes  an 
inexperienced  mother  hardly  realizes  that 
the  baby  is  not  thriving  until  the  results 
of  mal-nutrition  become  a  matter  for  the 
doctor's  care. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Blazer  striped  skirts  of  Cossack  linen 
have  a  cream  gi’ound.  with  wide  stripes 
of  green,  Copenhagen  blue  or  black.  The 
linen  is  firm  and  heavy  and  these  skirts 
are  very  fashionable ;  price  $5.75  up. 

Arch  supports  to  be  worn  in  the  shoe 
are  offered  for  G5  cents  a  pair.  Many 
people  who  are  not  actually  flat-footed 
feel  the  comfort  of  these  supporters. 

The  home  di’essmaker  often  uses  any 
cord  she  happens  to  have  to  make  a  pip¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  usually  too  stiff  or  liax-sh  in 
texture  to  curve  into  desired  form.  Ca¬ 
ble  cord,  white  or  black,  sold  at  notion 
counters,  is  made  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  soft-finished  and  loosely  twisted,  and 
comes  in  several  sizes,  from  one  to  three 
cents  a  yard. 

Lingerie  from  the  Philippines  is  made 
from  American  nainsook,  sent  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  islands  to  be  made  up.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  embroidered,  and  much  of  it  hand¬ 
made.  No  doubt  our  Filipino  sisters, 
who  excel  in  fine  needlework,  are  very 
glad  to  get  this  “work  at  home,”  but  we 
wish  American  farm  women  and  girls 
could  be  taught  to  do  it,  with  fair  re¬ 
turns  for  their  labor. 

A  stamped  and  tinted  luncheon  set  for 
cross-stitch  has  a  stole-shaped  center- 
piece  and  octagon  napkins;  price  ready 
for  working  $2. 

One  of  the  large  department  stoi’es  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  “shop  of  extra  sizes,” 
where  large  women  may  buy,  readymade 
blouses,  underwear  and  colored  petticoats. 
In  many  of  the  stores  a  stout  woman 
feels  as  though  she  must  be  mountainous, 
after  an  uninterested  saleswoman  has 
told  her  they  do  not  keep  extra  sizes, 
yet  there  are  a  great  many  women  with 
a  bust  measure  44  and  upwards  to  56. 

Twin  shadow-pi’oof  petticoats  are  of 
nainsook.  There  is  a  very  deep  yoke  at 
the  top,  and  below  this  an  under  section 
with  scant  gathers,  and  an  upper  sec¬ 
tion  with  scalloped  or  embroidei-ed  edge. 
Thus  there  is  only  one  thickness, 
smoothly  fitting,  at  the  top,  while  the 
skirt  is  double  and  opaque  below.  These 
skirts,  readymade  in  nice  nainsook,  are 
$1.50.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  in  mak¬ 
ing  underwear  at  home. 


The  Social  Side  of  the  Country  Church. 

The  Ladies’  Aid  meeting  had  been  post¬ 
poned  for  a  week,  and  during  that  time 
word  had  been  sent  the  society  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  thff  members  to 
meet  at  the  place  appointed.  This  word 
unavoidably  delayed  was  received  late 
Saturday  morning  and  the  meeting  had 
been  announced  postponed  to  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  following.  One  of  the  members 
volunteered  to  open  her  bouse  for  (he 
meeting  which  in  our  society  means  a 
sort  of  social  reception  with  supper 
served  to  whole  families — not  at  all  a 
meeting  for  ladies  only,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

Now  came  a  busy  time  for  the  member 
who  had  to  get  x’eady  for  the  crowd  of 
people  expected,  in  only  two  days,  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  before  the  day  of 
meeting  which  was  appointed  for  after- 
noon  and  evening  on  Wednesday.  It  was 
a  busy  time  on  the  farm  and  hired  help 
impossible  to  get.  This  woman  solved 
the  problem  by  going  after  her  mother, 
who  lived  about  nine  miles  away,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  she  came  and  spent  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  with  her.  Then  on  Monday  a 
friendly  neighbor  woman  came  and  helped 
valiantly  with  the  thousand  and  one 
things  to  be  done  to  put  in  the  best  oi’der 
possible  the  farmhouse.  The  weekly 
washing  and  ironing  also  had  to  be  man¬ 
aged  as  usual,  and  some  baking  done,  al¬ 
though  the  hostess  is  not  expected  to 
furnish  the  supper,  this  being  brought 
by  the  members.  They  came  Wednesday, 
all  carrying  baskets  and  parcels  of  good 
things  to  eat.  There  wei-e  scalloped  po¬ 
tatoes,  raised  biscuits,  salmon,  jelly,  pick¬ 
les  and  delicious  fresh  homemade  cakes 
and  pie,  jelly,  etc.,  which  with  the  cof¬ 
fee,  creamy  milk  and  butter  furnished  by 
the  hostess,  made  a  good  meal.  The 
’phone  was  used  to  announce  the  change 
in  the  meeting  place  and  notice  was  also 
given  at  the  church  Sunday  morning  and 
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nt  the  out  appointment  also  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

The  busy  season  kept  at  home  many 
who  would  have  liked  to  come.  One 
neighbor  was  planning  to  start  the  next 
day  on  a  journey  of  some  hundred  miles 
and  must  keep  her  own  and  her  three 
little  ones’  best  clothes  all  clean  and 
fresh  to  take  with  them.  Another  neigh¬ 
bor,  alone  and  unaided,  was  getting  her 
large  farmhouse  in  perfect  order  for  ex¬ 
pected  company.  Two  others  were  enter¬ 
taining  painters,  not  artists,  but  the  or¬ 
dinary  useful  workmen  who  put  the  fi’esh 
coats  of  paint  on  farm  buildings.  Three 
others  were  entertaining  hay  pressers  and 
one  of  these,  a  school  girl  friend,  now  a 
busy  farmer's  wife,  told  me  she  couldn’t 
leave  them  to  get  their  own  meals  of 
course,  nor  could  she  bring  them  along. 
However  a  good  many  did  come  in  autos, 
carriages,  and  motor  boats.  The  decora¬ 
tions  wei’e  very  simple,  consisting  of  a 
big  flag  out  of  doors,  another  draped  over 
the  piano,  and  an  immense  bouquet  of 
snow  balls  on  the  dining  table. 

Two  old  ladies,  past  seventy  who  had 
been  friends  always,  fellow  teachers  in 
their  younger  days,  and  schoolmates  as 
children,  sat,  side  by  side,  on  the  sofa 
and  talked  of  old  times.  Their  topics  of 
conversation  were  principally  of  events 
and  people  of  50  yeax-s  ago.  There  were 
little  childi-en  playing  about  outdoors, 
boys  riding  bicycles  about  the  yard,  rac¬ 
ing  down  the  road,  and  giving  the  little 
fellows  rides  on  their  handle-bars.  In 
the  dining-room  busy  members  in  white 
aprons  wei’e  flying  about  setting  a  long 
table  with  the  best  silver  and  linen,  mak¬ 
ing  the  tea  and  coffee  cutting  cakes  and 
pies,  etc.  As  soon  as  ready,  the  table 
was  filled  with  the  older  people  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  young  minister  and  his 
wife.  Four  times  was  the  table  set, 
dishes  washed  between  times.  The  sup¬ 
per  was  10  cents  and  the  receipts  for  the 
evening  were  over  six  dollars,  about  the 
usual  amount  made  at  these  gatherings 
which  occur  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month  throughout  the  year. 

The  men  walked  about  the  farm  and 
talked  of  politics,  the  crops  and  such 
things  I  suppose.  They  were  not  much 
in  evidence  except  at  the  supper  table. 
Some  of  the  young  folks  walked  down  to 
the  shore,  which  is  here  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  back  from  the  road,  three  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  being  in  sight.  The 
friendly  relations  of  these  country  people 
are  fostered  by  these  meetings  and  the 
country  church  is  certainly  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  a  beneficent  factor  in  the  social 
life.  f. 


Salted  Corn. 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  pre¬ 
serving  green  corn  for  Winter  use  as 
roasting  ears,  either  in  brine  or  cut  fx’om 
the  cob  and  sealed  in  glass  jars? 

A.  II.  O. 

Directions  for  canning  corn  were  giv¬ 
en  on  page  903.  The  following  meth¬ 
od  of  salting  corn  is  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  Have  corn  “just  right”  for  eating. 

Clean  and  scald  your  boiler  thoroughly 
and  fill  with  the  cox-n  properly  husked 
and  silked,  discarding  all  ears  either  over 
or  under  ripe.  Cook  as  for  the  table. 
Removing  from  the  boiler,  score  each  row 
of  kernels  with  a  sharp  knife  and  shave 
off  not  too  close  to  the  cob.  After  cut¬ 
ting  from  cob,  measure  and  to  each  eight 
pints  of  corn  add  one  pint  of  salt  and 
mix  thoroughly  with  the  hands  until  a 
brine  is  foi-med.  Have  ready  a  well- 
scalded  and  clean  crock  and  pack  corn  in 
this  as  it  is  mixed.  When  jar  is  filled 
within  one  inch  of  top,  cover  with  a 
clean  white  cloth  large  enough  to  hang 
over  edge  of  crock.  On  this  cloth  put 
about  an  inch  of  salt,  and  on  the  salt 
a  plate  that  fits  the  top  of  jar.  Now 
it  is  ready  to  put  in  the  cellar  or  any 
cool  place  for  Fall  and  Winter  use,  but 
in  its  prepai’ation  for  the  table  lies  the 
secret  of  its  success.  There  is  only  one 
way  of  making  it  palatable,  but  with 
dix-ections  strictly  adhered  to  it  is  pre- 
ferred  by  many  to  canned  corn.  About 
one  and  one-half  hour  before  the  meal 
at  which  one  wishes  to  serve  it  it  must 
be  brought  from  the  cellar — enough  for 
one  meal — and  cold  water  enough  to  cov¬ 
er  poured  on  and  at  once  poured  off. 
Then  sufficient  boiling  water  is  poured 
on  to  cover  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  on 
the  back  of  the  range  for  15  minutes. 
This  water  is  drained  off  and  sufficient 
fresh  boiling  water  poured  on  to  cover 
and  the  same  time  allowed.  This  process 
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is  repeated  twice  more,  in  all  four  times, 
Then  cream,  butter,  sugar  and  if  liked  a 
little  pepper  is  added.  In  short  after 
pouring  off  the  water  for  the  fourth  time 
it  is  prepared  exactly  as  canned  corn. 
The  process  of  removing  the  salt  by  a 
swift  boiling  water  process  instead  of  a 
slow  cold  water  process  seems  to  leave 
the  corn  as  fresh  as  when  taken  from  the 
cob. 

We  are  also  told  that  corn  may  be 
canned  uncooked.  Remove  husks  and 
silk,  break  into  pieces  large  enough  to  fit 
into  two-quart  cans.  Season  cold  water 
with  just  enough  salt  to  taste.  Then  fill 
the  cans  up  with  this  salt  water ;  have 
new  rubbers  for  cans,  and  when  you  have 
got  the  air  bubbles  all  out  seal  your  cans 
and  stand  them  upside  down  to  see 
that  they  do  not  leak.  If  they  do  not 
your  corn  will  keep  all  right.  Some  cut 
it  off  and  can  same  way,  but  always  fill 
the  can  first  and  then  put  in  the  salt 
water.  We  are  told  that  this  corn  keeps 
perfectly,  but  have  not  tried  it.  If  we 
attempted  it  we  should  boil  the  water 
thoroughly,  and  then  let  it  go  cold  b  :fore 
using,  in  an  effort  to  make  it  sterile. 


Canned  Baked  Apples;  Grape  Sauce. 

I  have  canned  quite  a  lot  of  baked 
sweet  apple  (page  853)  and  find  it  very 
nice,  especially  with  good  thick  cream 
to  go  on  it.  I  have  canned  them  whole, 
but  we  like  them  best  pared  and  quar¬ 
tered,  put  in  an  agate  pan.  earthen  pot, 
bean  pot  or  porcelain  preserve  kettle,  add 
water,  brown  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt, 
cover  and  bake,  then  can  as  any  fruit. 
We  like  brown  sugar  better  than  white. 

A  quicker  way  to  make  grape  sauce 
is  to  cook  grapes  skin,  seeds  and  all, 
mash  through  a  wire  strainer  fine 
enough  to  retain  the  seeds,  then  reheat 
and  bottle.  The  less  water  used  the 
richer  the  sauce,  and  you  get  all  that 
thick  pulp  without  the  bother  of  taking 
time  separating  pulp  and  skins.  We  add 
sugar  as  we  open  it  for  use.  It  is  fine 
added  to  mincemeat. 

ANNA  D.  LOVERING. 


Meringue  Suggestions. 

To  make  a  perfect  meringue,  use  whites 
from  fresh  cold  eggs,  and  whip  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  on  a  plate,  using  a  wire 
egg-whip  or  a  kitchen  fork  instead  of  an 
( gg-beater  and  a  deep  dish.  In  whipping, 
use  a  quick  even  stroke,  passing  the  whip 
through  up  and  out  and  over  the  whites, 
thereby  whipping  in  cold  air  at  each 
stroke  until  the  inflated  (egg  balloon) 
mass  will  remain  on  the  inverted  plate 
or  platter,  then  whip  in  with  three  or 
four  strokes  one  rounded  tablespoonful 
of  granulated  sugar. 

With  the  hot  pie  filling  in  a  cold  crust, 
slip  half  the  whites  (of  two  eggs)  there¬ 
upon  and  deftly  cover  the  filling,  then  by 
forkfuls  drop  the  remaining  whites  on 
here  and  there,  and  with  dry  fingers, 
sprinkle  over  all  a  perceptible  amount 
of  granulated  sugar  and  place  on  the  top 
grate  of  an  oven  heated  as  for  a  covered 
loaf  cake,  and  watch  for  the  golden  brown 
tint  which  should  come  quickly. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 

“A  Merringue  Problem,”  page  881,  is 
very  easily  solved  if  these  directions  arc 
carefully  followed.  Beat  the  whites  of 
two  or  three  eggs  (there  must  be  no  par¬ 
ticle  of  yolk)  adding  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar  and  a  pinch  of  salt 
to  each  egg,  then  beat  until  dry,  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  moisture  should  have  van¬ 
ished.  Then  add  a  heaping  tablespoon 
of  sugar  (either  granulated  or  pulver¬ 
ized)  for  each  egg  and  flavor  to  taste. 
We  like  one-half  teaspoonful  vanilla. 
Heap  on  pie  or  pudding  and  brown  in  a 
hot  oven,  a  warm  oven  will  make  the 
meringue  tough.  Eggs  should  be  cold 
and  beaten  with  fork  or  egg-whip  rather 
than  with  dover  egg-beater.  c.  w.  b. 


Pantry  and  Cabinet. 

The  majority  of  housewives  feel  that  a 
well-lighted  and  ventilated  pantry  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  a  cabinet  a  kitchen  conven¬ 
ience — a  great  step  and  time-saver.  But 
no  cabinet  located  in  a  kitchen  (especial¬ 
ly  a  “hot  stuffy  one”)  can  possibly  take 
the  place  of  a  pantry,  any  more  than  a 
set  of  clothes-arms  behind  the  kitchen 
stove  can  take  the  place  of  a  well-strung 
clothesline  in  the  back  yard. 

The  kitchen  cabinet  was  designed  as  a 
table,  and  a  receptacle  for  a  limited 
amount  of  flour,  sugar,  spices,  etc.,  also 
the  small  cookery  utensils  and  possibly  a 


drawer  for  kitchen  towels,  dishcloths  and 
holders.  A  pantry  worthy  the  name,  is 
a  place  for  milk  and  cooked  food  during 
the  Winter  season,  and  baked  food 
throughout  the  year.  A  good  clean  pan¬ 
try  in  cool  weather  is  more  sanitary  than 
the  average  cellar,  which  may  or  may  not 
always  be  properly  ventilated. 

A  well-located  kitchen  cabinet  is  a 
worthy  cause  for  enthusiasm,  but  when 
it  reaches  the  degree  of  “eliminating” 
either  a  rural  or  a  town-house  pantry, 
then  enthusiasm  has  lost  its  logical  dis¬ 
crimination  between  a  sanitary  necessity 
and  a  kitchen  convenience. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Ground  Cherries  in  Colorado. 

Ground  cherries  grow  wild  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  If 
sown  in  a  garden  they  come  up  year 
after  year.  In  the  West  they  are  not 
tasteless,  flat  or  insipid,  but  a  most  de¬ 
licious  flavor,  very  little  tart.  They  grew 
in  our  garden  one  year  in  Nebraska,  and 
I  made  several  glasses  of  preserves ;  at 
the  same  time  had  a  little  citron  preserve 
left,  and  combining  the  two  left-overs  I 
had  a  pint  can  of  most  delicious  preserve 
of  jelly-like  substance  and  lovely  in 
looks.  This  year  we  had  many  quarts 
of  the  purple  husk  tomato.  They  grow 
very  rank  and  are  more  easily  raised 


here  than  tomatoes  generally.  They  hung 
loaded  with  fruit,  over  half  of  them  be¬ 
ing  as  large  as  a  Japan  plum,  and  none 
smaller  than  a  large  sweet  cherry.  As 
soon  as  turned  purple  I  pick  them  put 
in  a  basket  in  the  house,  and  they  keep 
for  weeks,  or  until  I  am  ready  to  pre¬ 
serve  them.  They  are  quite  tart,  more 
so  than  the  yellow,  but  not  so  pleasant 
to  taste  to  eat  out  of  the  hand.  I  sent 
to  a  seed  house  for  the  seed  several  years 
ago.  Husk  and  wash  the  fruit,  make  a 
syrup  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  of 
fruit,  add  just  enough  water  to  dissolve 
the  sugar.  When  boiling  put  in  the  fruit. 
Stir  frequently ;  if  the  kettle  is  on  an 
asbestos  mat  it  is  much  better,  as  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  burn  or  stick 
on.  They  will  pop,  pop,  as  they  boil ; 
one  must  use  her  own  judgment  when 
they  are  ready  to  can.  Try  them  often ; 
when  they  thicken  up  when  some  is 
cooled  they  are  ready  to  can.  If  one  has 
but  a  small  amount  jelly  glasses  are 
best;  cover  with  paraffin.  I  had  several 
quarts,  so  put  in  pint  cans.  They  need 
no  lemon  or  tartness  put  in.  If  I  had 
plenty  of  citron  (which  I  did  not  this 
year)  I  should  put  up  some  half  and 
half  for  a  change.  In  this  dry  plains 
country  one  tries  all  sorts  of  things  to 
take  the  place  of  fruit.  The  garden 
huckelberry  is  thought  much  of  by  some, 
and  it  does  well  in  the  sandy  soil. 

Great  quantities  of  muskmelons,  water¬ 
melons,  citron,  Hubbard  squash  and 
pumpkin  are  raised.  Pickles  and  pre¬ 
serves  are  made  of  the  first  two  and  even 
the  pumpkin  is  made  into  jams,  butters 
and  preserves  by  putting  ginger  root  or 
lemons  with  it.  Pumpkins  are  not  plant¬ 
ed  with  corn,  but  are  grown  as  a  separ¬ 
ate  crop.  Our  nearest  neighbor  had  an 
acre  or  so  close  to  his  hogyards,  and  as 


they  ripened  were  fed  to  the  hogs.  Wag¬ 
onloads  of  pumpkins  and  squashes  are 
fed  to  hogs  and  cattle.  Out  in  the  “sand 
country”  they  are  a  great  crop.  Home¬ 
steaders  bring  into  town  loads  of  fine 

Hubbard  squashes,  what  they  cannot 

sell  feed  and  eat.  They  are  fine  eating 
too ;  no  call  for  sweet  potatoes  when  a 
rich  Hubbard  squash  can  be  had. 

I  have  made  gallons  of  preserves  of 
sweet  apple  and  quince  in  New  York 
State.  We  prepared  one-third  quince  to 
two-thirds  of  Tolman  Sweet  apples.  Tol- 
man  Sweet  is  a  close-grained  and  very 
sweet  rich  apple.  The  quince  requires 
cooking  awhile  first.  I  used  quince 

quarters  cut  in  three  or  four  pieces  to 
the  apple  in  quarters.  That  way  there 
was  not  so  much  difference  in  time  of 
cooking.  Two-thirds  pound  of  sugar  f-o 
one  of  fruit  w’as  our  rule.  My  mother 
used  to  make  a  very  fine  sweet  pickle 
of  quince  and  sweet  apples,  not  peeling 
either  fruit,  cooking  the  quince  in  clear 
water  until  nearly  tender,  then  making 
a  syrup  of  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices, 
adding  the  water  the  quince  was  cooked 
in,  and  then  cooking  apples  (in  halves) 
and  quince  together  until  tender,  putting 
the  fruit  in  stone  jars,  boiling  down  the 
syrup  somewhat  and  pouring  over  the 
fruit  when  hot.  Only  the  stone  cover 
kept  it  from  the  air.  It  was  always  kept 
in  the  cellar  and  remained  good  until  all 
used.  Then  the  delectable  juice  was 
either  used  in  mince  pies  or  sweet  apples 
cooked  in  it  made  another  pickle.  Since 
leaving  old  York  State  Tolman  Sweet 
apples  are  not  seen,  save  once  many  years 
ago  my  parents  sent  us  a  half  bushel 
with  some  quinces  and  other  fruit.  Here 
on  the  great  plains  we  cannot  go  for 
wild  plums  or  grapes  along  the  streams 
even,  as  in  Nebraska.  The  creeks  are 
usually  dry  all  the  year,  save  perhaps 
after  a  heavy  rain.  I  am  told  that  along 
the  South  Platte  River  such  things  grow, 
also  sand  cherry  and  choke  cherry.  But 
we  are  thankful  for  what  we  have. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Get 
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Don’t  tru  to  Relieve 

Your  DEAFNESS! 


\fj ps 

Xly'  de 


Or  spend  a  cent  with  anyone 
until  you’ve  read  our  book  on 
the  famous  “ACOUSTICON”-the 
world’s  greatest  instrument  for  the 
deaf.  Over  150,000  in  use.  Transmits 
sounds,  loud  or  soft,  without  a  single  blur. 
Recommended  and  used  by  world’s  most  eminent 
ear  specialists.  You  can  try  it  ten  days  free.  Prove 
to  your  own  satisfaction  that  the  “ACOUSTICON  ” 
is  positively  the  only  successful  instrument  for  the  deaf. 
Write  today. 

70  Days*  Free  llse — No  Deposit 

Send  no  money.  Make  no  promise.  Simply  use  it  ten  days  free. 
It  can  be  returned  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you 
can  make  settlement  on  easy  terms.  Try  it  at  onr  expense,  then 
decide.  Write  for  book  and  special  free  trial  offer  today— Now. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY 

{Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Dictograph) 

Room  1333  Candler  Bldg.,  220  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
Oept.  0,  469  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

<  DELIVERED  FREE 
From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

ar.d  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
“Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning — Less  work — No  loss — 
Cost,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $8.00.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO..  259  S.  4TH  BT.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Water  Power 

A  small  brook  or  spring 
Hi  will  furnish  free  power  to 

supply  running  water  to 
7  I  yonr  house  and  barn.  With 
-/la  larger  stream  you  can 
'Siirlr  A-  make  yonr  own  electric 
W/  1  h  lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  Send 
Ky/U r'r'T=  for  catalog. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Penn  8  George  Sts.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


A  Dustless  Duster. 

F.  D.,  no  address,  asks  us  to  repeat  a 
recipe  for  making  dustless  dusters.  We 
are  unable  to  find  this  item  in  our  files, 
so  infer  that  the  inquirer  saw  the  item 
elsewhere.  We  gave  a  formula  for  sweep¬ 
ing  powders,  which  included  the  oils  used 
to  absorb  dust.  These  were  paraffin  oil 
and  mineral  sperm  oil,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  these  oils  are  used  to  sat¬ 
urate  the  dusters.  It  is  some  sort 
of  very  heavy  oil.  Several  correspond¬ 
ents  have  told  ns  that  they  use  a  little 
kerosene  on  their  dustcloths  with  good 
results,  but  in  onr  own  practice  the  reg¬ 
ular  use  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  keeps  down 
dust  so  well  that  we  have  not  felt  the 
need  of  oiled  dusters,  to  which  we  have  a 
dislike,  which  may  be  purely  prejudice. 


Keep  a  Record 
of  What  You 
Write 


Notes  from  My  Kitchen. 

Occasionally,  I  buy  a  piece  of  round 
steak,  cut  about  two  inches  thick ;  place 
it  in  a  pan,  lay  three  or  four  thin  slices 
of  bacon  and  a  small  onion,  sliced,  over 
the  top,  and  dredge  with  salt,  pepper 
and  flour.  Add  no  water.  Keep  in  a 
hot  oven  until  the  bacon  is  well  browned, 
then  cover  the  meat  with  boiling  water, 
put  on  a  lid  and  simmer  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  for  two  or  three  hours.  When 
ready  to  serve,  remove  the  steak  to  a 
platter,  thicken  the  gravy  and  pour  over 
the  meat.  Every  bit  of  an  otherwise 
tough  steak  is  good. 

When  you  wish  to  mash  potatoes,  al¬ 
ways  have  your  butter  and  milk  heated. 

A  baking  day  variation  is  to  bake  the 
rolls  in  muffin-tins.  A  roll  that  is  brown 
and  crusty  all  around  is  thus  obtained. 

The  oil-stove  oven  retains  the  heat 
much  better  if  several  layers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  laid  on  the  top. 

Baked  shad  seems  much  improved  if  a 
few  thin  slices  of  bacon  are  placed  on 
the  fish,  and,  if,  while  baking,  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  vinegar  is  added,  with  which  the 
fish  is  basted. 

“Cry-babies”  are  very  good,  soft  mo¬ 
lasses  cakes.  They  are  made  from  the 
following  ingredients:  One  cupful  each 
of  lard,  sugar  and  molasses,  one  egg, 
one  tablespoonful  soda  dissolved  in  one 
cup  of  boiling  water,  five  cups  of  flour 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Dr«p  with 
a  teaspoon  in  a  greased  pan,  allowing 
room  to  spread.  Bake  quickly.  L.  s. 


DUSINESS  MEN  recognize  I 
the  importance  of  keeping 
carbon  copies  of  every  letter, 
contract  and  transaction.  It  is  a 
protection  against  forgetfulness, 
errors  and  dishonesty.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  farmers  should 
use  typewriters  is  that  it  enables 
them  to  keep  on  file  complete 
records  of  correspondence,  crop 
reports  and  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  farming  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
---------  TODAY 

L.C.  SMITH  &  BROS.j 

Typewriter  Co.  [ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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(  )  Send  me  free  catalogue. 
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Breeding  Pigs  Akin. 

Will  you  give  advice  regarding  breed¬ 
ing  of  pigs  that  are  related?  I  ordered  a 
trio  of  pigs  (registered  Yorkshires) 
which  were  to  be  not  akin.  When  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  registry  papers  I  found  that 
boar  was  half  brother  to  the  sows,  and 
then  wrote  to  breeder,  who  said  that  it 
was  all  right  and  that  .the  best  breed¬ 
ers  were  doing  such  line  breeding.  Will 
yen  advise  me?  S.  H.  c. 

Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  mate  half- 
brother  and  sister.  While  inbreeding  has 
been  practiced  by  a  great  many  swine 
breeders,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  best  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  where  animals 
of  this  relationship  have  been  mated.  It 
is  not  objectionable  to  use  a  sire  on  his 
grand-daughter,  but  where  half-brother 
and  sister  are  mated  one  is  very  apt  to 
get  not  only  small  litters,  with  weak  pigs, 
but  individuals  lacking  in  sturdiness,  and 
often  they  do  not  gain  rapidly  or  econom¬ 
ically  when  placed  on  proper  rations. 
Two  years  ago  we  mated  a  half-brother 
and  sister  experimentally,  and  out  of  a 
litter  of  seven  pigs,  six  of  them  were  to¬ 
tally  blind,  and  the  seventh  one  was  not 
normal.  We  repeated  the  practice  the 
next  year  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  the 
results  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Inbreeding  has  a  tendency  to  decrease 
the  size,  weaken  constitutional  vigor  and 
impair  the  usefulness  of  breeding  animals, 
and  its  continued  practice,  unless  there 
is  a  definite  object  in  view,  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  Certainly  the  average  farmer 
who  is  producing  swine  for  pork  products 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  chances  that 
prevail  when  this  practice  is  in  vogue. 

F.  C.  M. 


Skim  Milk  for  Colts. 


Noting  your  remarks  on  feeding  skim- 
milk  to  colts,  I  will  give  what  little  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had.  About  25  years 
ago  I  bought  two  four-months-old  colts, 
taking  them  from  their  dams.  I  began 
feeding  them  oats,  oil  meal,  grass  and 
liay,  also  about  2%  to  three  gallons  skim- 
milk  per  day  for  each  colt.  This  skim- 
milk  feed  was  continued  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter  until  the  colts  were 
turned  out  to  pasture  at  about 
one  year  old.  These  colts  made 
a  wonderful  growth,  and  certainly  had 
r.o  lack-  of  vim  and  substance.  They 
were  sired  by  an  1150-pound  trotting- 
bred  sire,  but  neither  of  the  dams  was 
very  highly  bred.  They  developed  good 
carriage  gaits,  either  could  pull  a  bug¬ 
gy,  or  both  together  at  about  a  3 :30 
gait,  and  go  15  or  20  miles  in  mud  three 
inches  deep,  and  come  home  fresh.  One, 
the  filly,  was  kept  on  the  farm  several 
years  as  a  carriage,  work,  and  brood 
mare,  and  was  good  everywhere.  The 
ether,  a  gelding,  was  mated  with  a  horse 
a  year  older  than  he  and  at  four  years 
for  the  Fall  after)  the  team  sold  in  New 
York  City  for  $2,200,  rather  unusual,  at 
least  in  those  days,  to  send  a  four-year- 
old  to  such  a  market,  but  this  colt 
showed  a  development  of  mouth  and  gen 
eral  appearance  one  year  in  advance  of 
his  age  from  a  two-year-old.  This  team 
having  no  speed  sold  of  course  on  their 
merits  as  a  carriage  team.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  feed  any  colt  a  reasonable 
amount  of  skim-milk  and  should  expect 
only  good  results.  Arthur  l.  reeve. 

Ohio. 


Self  Feeding  Hogs. 

Can  you  tell  me  all  about  dry-feeding 
logs?  It  seems  to  me  that  feeding  swill 
is  wasteful,  and  makes  pen  unsanitary. 
As  the  food  is  consumed  in  about  two 
minutes  the  small  ones  do  not  get  their 
share.  Clean  drink  and  clean  dry  feed 
before  them  at  all  times  would  give  them 
all  the  same  chance.  Am  I  right?  If  so 
please  suggest  two  or  three  economical 
balanced  rations.  H.  n.  b. 

Bath,  Mich. 

The  use  of  the  self-feeder  is  gaining  in 
popularity  among  pork  producers.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  it  is  not  a  wasteful 
practice,  as  originally  claimed,  but  rather 
where  pigs  have  access  to  dry  feed  at  will 
their  gains  are  economical  and  rapid.  At 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  for  the  past 
few  years  extensive  investigational  work 
has  been  conducted  in  comparing  the  self- 
feeder  with  the  old  method  of  feeding  by 
baud,  and  even  where  dry  feed  is  fed  by 
means  of  the  self-feeder  and  the  same 
feed  fed  dry  by  hand.  I  believe  that  it  is 


true  the  self-feeder  has  produced  pork  most 
economically.  We  are  installing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  self-feeders  at  the  Station  here, 
and  hope  to  have  comparative  data  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  that  will  be  of  service  in 
explaining  the  usefulness  of  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Where  any  forage  crop  is  used, 
and  this  is  supplemented  by  means  of 
corn,  tankage  and  middlings,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  pigs  will  gain  with  the  most 
economy  where  they  have  free  access  to 
the  self-feeders.  II.  D.  B.  suggests  that 
v>  ben  pigs  are  fed  slop,  they  eat  it  rapid¬ 
ly  and  in  quantities  greater  than  their 
system  demands.  I  might  add  that  where 
self-feeders  are  in  use  groups  of  pigs 
seem  more  uniform  because  they  are  well 
able  to  obtain  what  feed  they  waut  with¬ 
out  opposition  and  competition.  A  pig  is 
a  pretty  good  judge  as  to  what  he  wants, 
and  if  I  judge  correctly  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  feeders,  it  will  tend  to 
change  materially  some  of  the  scientific 
data  that  has  guided  us  in  determining 
balanced  rations.  I  believe  that  the  self- 
feeder  is  useful,  practical,  and  that  they 
will  come  into  general  use  in  swine  pro¬ 
duction.  The  dry  mash  has  proven  its 
worth  iu  the  feeding  of  poultry,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  it  will  prove  equally  as 
economical  iu  the  feeding  of  swine. 
Where  the  self-feeder  is  in  use  a  good 
ration  would  be  shelled  corn,  wheat  mid¬ 
flings  and  tankage.  This  w'ould  require 
a  self-feeder  with  three  compartments,  or 
two  self-feeders,  one  to  be  used  for  the 
shelled  corn,  and  the  other  divided  and 
used  for  the  middlings  and  tankage.  It 
is  my  observation  that  the  shelled  corn 
is  more  practical  to  use  with  the  self- 
feeders  than  the  ear  corn. 

N,  J.  Exp.  Station.  f.  c.  minkleb. 


About  Milch  Goats. 

I  noticed  the  article  “Keeping  a  Few 
Sheep”  by  M.  P.  L.,  on  page  835.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  keeping 
milch  goats,  and  know  that  M.  P.  E.  has 
been  misinformed  as  to  the  milk  being 
“strong,”  as  it  has  less  taste — at  least  no 
more  than  cow’s  milk,  provided  the  goat 
is  fed  the  same  as  the  cow.  Of  course 
if  the  goat  is  fed  on  garbage  it  will  taste, 
the  same  applies  to  the  flesh,  but  if  fed 
the  same  as  sheep,  grass  and  grain,  will 
taste  more  like  lamb.  If  fed  on  leaves, 
twigs,  etc.,  and  given  range  in  woods  it 
will  taste  more  like  deer.  If  the  goat 
is  tied  so  it  will  not  have  too  large  a 
range  at  one  time  it  will  clear  all  fence 
corners  and  along  the  fences.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  -some  goats  can 
stand  more  heat  than  others ;  however, 
1  think  they  are  better  if  tied  in  the 
shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
ieft  out  all  night,  and  they  are  less  apt 
to  be  troubled  by  dogs  than  sheep  are, 
especially  if  the  goat  has  horns.  The 
best  way  to  tie  them  is  to  take  a  rope 
or  wire  10  or  15  feet  long,  attaching  each 
end  to  a  stake,  fence  post  or  tree,  having 
a  ring  on  the  rope.  To  this  attach  a 
rope  or  chain  about  four  feet  long  with 
a  swivel  on  it.  Most  goats  will  kill  most 
all  weeds  if  kept  tied  iu  the  same  place 
two  or  three  days.  The  main  trouble  will 
be  in  getting  a  good  milch  goat,  as  own¬ 
ers  of  the  good  ones  will  not  sell,  about 
the  only  way  is  to  breed  up  from  native 
or  grade  does.  A  good  doe  should  give 
from  two  to  four  quarts  a  day. 

Maryland.  R.  E.  N. 


Trouble  With  “Stringy”  Milk. 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  have  many 
letters  about  “ropy”  milk  or  cream. 
Complaints  come  from  people  who  say 
that  their  milk  is  properly  handled  and 
the  cows  are  well  fed  and  kept  clean, 
yet  after  standing  for  a  while,  even  in 
a  cool  place,  the  milk  or  cream  becomes 
ropy  or  stringy  ,with  the  most  disgusting 
appearance.  Some  people  attribute  this 
to  the  cow  or  the  way  she  is  fed.  but  iu 
most  cases  a  peculiar  germ  causes  the 
trouble.  This  germ  is  usually  found  on 
some  of  the  utensils  used  in  handling  the 
milk.  The  seam  at  the  top  of  the  pail 
or  pan  is  a  favorite  place  for  this  rascal, 
and  the  dishcloth  or  even  the  towels  used 
in  cleaning  the  pans  or  pails  will  often 
be  found  harboring  the  germ.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  this  trouble  iu  the  milk  feel 
rather  insulted  when  told  that  germs  may 
be  found  on  their  dairy  utensils,  for  they 
are-  sure  that  the  utmost  cleanliness  is 
observed.  In  most  cases,  however,  that 


have  been  reported  to  us  the  trouble  has 
disappeared,  after  a  thorough  boiling  of 
everything  that  touches  the  milk-  or  cow 
except  the  human  hands.  The  stable 
should  be  clean  too,  and  whitewashed  if 
possible,  and  the  cows  brushed  or  wiped 
off  before  milking.  The  milkpails  and 
pans,  the  cloths  used  in  the  dairy,  in  fact 
everything  that  touches  the  milk  should 
be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  after  cleaning 
and  then  exposed  to  strong  sunlight  if 
possible.  This  treatment  destroys  the 
germ  and  iu  most  cases  the  trouble  will 
disappear  in  a  week  following  this  thor¬ 
ough  boiling  of  the  utensils.  The  germ 
is  sometimes  kept  alive  in  unexpected 
places.  In  one  case  reported  to  us  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  germ, 
and  it  was  finally  traced  to  a  sink  drain 
which  was  used  to  carry  away  the  water 
used  in  washing  the  pails.  It  appeared 
that  after  boiling  and  scalding  the  pails 
it  had  been  the  family  practice  to  rinse 
them  out  with  cold  water  at  a  well  not 
far  from  this  sink  drain,  and  a  scientific 
investigation  showed  that  these  germs 
had  worked  from  the  drain  into  the  well, 
and  that  even  after  the  boiling,  the  rins¬ 
ing  with  cold  water  still  kept  the  germ 
alive  so  that  it  affected  the  milk.  Boil¬ 
ing  and  sunning  are  the  two  things  most 
necessary  in  correcting  this  trouble. 


^o«de{£ed 


NO  MIXING  NO  BOTHER 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased, 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special  com¬ 
bination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that’s  all;  each  ingredient 
weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed 
in  huge  power-driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  ab¬ 
solutely  uniform,  and  always  good.  An  extra  quart 
or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each  cow  may  turn  a  loss  in¬ 
to  a  profit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  for  more  profits. 

Sold  on  a  plan  of  ”mon.y  back  If  you  aru  not  aatiaflad.” 
LAURO  dealers  almost  everywhere ;  write  us  If  none  near  you. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  646Cmstpit  »u,..  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Champion  Dairy  Cow. 

Three  world’s  dairy  records  have  been 
established  in  11)15.  The  Holstein  cow 
Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  owned  by 
the  Somerset  Holstein  Breeders’  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey,  now  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  other  dairy  cows, 
with  production  of  1470.58  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year.  Her  picture  was  given 
last  week.  She  surpassed  her  stable 
mate,  Finderue  Holingen  Fayne,  the  re¬ 
markable  three  year  old,  a  short  time  ago, 
world’s  champion  by  over  75  pounds  of 
butter,  and  she  exceeded  the  performance 
t-f  the  Guernsey  Murne  Cowan,  which 
placed  her  first  in  the  dairy  world  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  by  98  pounds. 
Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  produced 
28,403.7  pounds  of  milk  testing  4.14  per 
cent.  fat.  Finderne  Holingen  Fayne  pro¬ 
duced  1395.6  pounds  butter  from  24612.8 
pounds  of  milk  and  her  per  cent,  fat  was 
4.53.  Murne  Cowan's  test  exceeded  that 
of  either.  Murne  Cowan  produced 
24008.00  pounds  milk,  and  1372.72 
pounds  butter,  her  test  was  4.57.  A  half 
Century  ago  a  large  sum  was  offered  for 
the  cow  which  would  produce  300  pounds 
ot  butter  in  a  year.  No  dairyman  claimed 
thf  offer  and  it  was  even  considered  a 
dairy  impossibility  to  produce  this  cow. 
Breeding,  feeding  and  brains  have  shown 
the  fallacy  in  the  contention  a  decade 
ago  that  there  would  never  be  a  thousand- 
pound  cow.  The  upward  limit  is  not  in 
sight,  and  if  this  race  for  championships 
means  nothing  more  to  the  average  farm¬ 
er,  it  does  show  that  the  dairyman  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  content  with  ordinary 
stock,  when  better  is  being  developed 
and  may  be  secured.  The  long  distance 
cow  is  the  one  which  will  put  cash  in 
the  dairyman’s  poeketbook.  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  work  of  Finderne  Pride 
Johanna  Rue’s  persistent  work.  In  her 
first  seven-day  official  test  she  produced 
29.495  pounds  fat  from  692.5  milk.  Her 
second  official  seven-day  test  288  days 
after  the  time  she  freshened,  she  pro¬ 
duced  22.525  pounds  fat  from  484.3  milk. 
Ir  the  final  week  of  her  test  she  did  the 
remarkable  work  of  producing  28.831  fat 
or  over  36  pounds  butter  from  602.4 
pounds  milk. 

Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  freshened 
at  the  age  of  five  years  four  months  and 
four  days.  She  has  three  30-pouud  sis¬ 
ters.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Johanna  Rue 
3d’s  Lad  of  Gillett  &  Son’s  breeding,  a 
son  of  Sarcastic  Lad  and  Johanna  Rue 
3d,  former  world’s  record  two  year  old. 
Johanna  Rue  3d’s  Lad  had  48  A.  R.  O. 
daughters,  and  four  of  these  above  thirty 
pounds.  The  dam  of  Finderne  Pride 
Johanna  Rue  is  Joudine  Pride,  daughter 
cf  I nka  Sth's  De  Kol’s  Friend  who  is 
the  grand  sire  of  three  cows  doing  better 
than  27,  30  and  32  pounds.  No  one  can 
predict  from  where  the  next  record  will 
come,  nor  what  it  will  be,  but  if  it  does 
come  it  will  be  the  result  of  the  careful 
combination  of  blood  lines,  of  care  and 
feed.  New  records  in  prices  paid  for 
stock  will  be  established,  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  prohibitive  to  the  average  farmer, 
but  he  should  not  forget  while  more  won¬ 
derful  records  are  beiug  established,  it 
is  possible  to  get  excellent  blood  at  prices 
within  range  of  his  poeketbook.  w.  J. 


Don’t  Cut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  CUPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

a*  "tpaoe  mark  rig.u.s.pat.  Off. 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K.  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR„  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  For  Boils.  Bruises,  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered*  Will  tell  more  if  you  write 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Massi 


MINERAL1 


muse 

over 


HEAVEmr, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  he.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Offers  a  Three  Years'  Course  in  Veterinary  Science 

Complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  Established  1897.  In¬ 
corporated  understate  law.  Governed  by  Board 
of  Trustees.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

63  LOUIS  ST.,  (IRANI)  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

A  Jh  jm  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

mM  M  fly  Ir.  No.l.  Light  running! 

Ug  M  ££  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ita  ,own «°?« 

,  J*  *  *  and  more  by  what 

it  aavea  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  "direct-from-factory”  offer. 

Huy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


THE 


;ANIM>VLS’ 
.••FRIEND 

For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  of  animals 
— in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  n  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow 
in  a  single  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  In  keeping  animals  from  irritating  sores  by  rubbing  or 
stamping.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

A  ^  a  bM  ($1.50  west  of  Mississippi  Hirer)  will  bring 
J  you  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  cows  2 

•  I  weeks,  also  our  3  tube  gravity  sprayer. 

I  EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
A  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


LivestockProfits 


Keep  a  can  of  Zenoleum  always  handy — it’s  the  best  live 
stock  Profit-Insurance  on  earth.  Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  and 
germicide  insures  the  destruction  of  all  germs  and  insects  that 
prey  on  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  This  powerful  safe  germicide 
kills  lice,  mites,  sheep  ■ 


ticks;  cures  mange, 
scab,  skin  troubles, 
sores,  wounds  and 
prevents  abortion 
in  cattle. 


PlSlHrttT»MT 


DISINFECTANT-DIP 

Used  and  F.ndoraed  by  50  Agricultural  Colleges 

No  other  live  stock  remedy  is  so  highly  regarded  by  breeders  and  livestock  author-  I 
ities.  For  twenty  years  it  has  stood  every  test.  Cheaper  than  home-made  mixtures  and  ' 
absolutely  reliable.  Send  a  dollar  bill  for  a  can  of  Zenoleum  postpaid,  sufficient  to 
make  50  gallons  of  positive  disinfectant.  Full  gallon  can  to  make  100  gallons,  $1.50  par¬ 
cel  post  paid.  If  it  is  not  all  you  think  it  ought  to  be  you  get  your  money  ba<-k;  no 
argument— just  money  back.  Write  for  ZENNER’S  VETERINARY  ADVISER,  FREE. 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  COMPANY.  270  Lafayette  Av.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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The  Day  of  the  Silo. 

It  is  now  40  years  since  Prof.  Manly 
Miles  of  Michigan  first  tried  to  preserve 
gieen  corn  in  a  silo.  This  first  experi¬ 
ment  was  little  more  than  the  old  plan 
of  pitting  potatoes  or  roots.  A  shallow 
pit  was  dug.  the  cut  corn  thrown  in  and 
covered  with  earth.  Much  of  it  spoiled, 
hut  there  was  enough  of  it  fit  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  value  of  canned  corn  for 
cattle.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that 
canned  sweet  corn  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  began  to  come  into  wide  commercial 
use.  As  was  the  case  with  the  silo,  the 
first  canning  of  corn  was  crude  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  the  system  was  studied 
and  perfected  until  both  the  silo  and  the 
preserving  can  became  a  necessity  in 
feeding  the  occupants  of  barn  and  house. 
If  today  the  silos  of  the  country  were 


A  Polled  Hereford. 

cestroyed  it  would  be  a  public  calamity, 
and  ruin  would  fall  upon  entire  sections 
of  country.  The  silo  is  a  “barn  pas¬ 
ture,”  bringing  to  the  cow  a  good  imi¬ 
tation  of  Summer  grass  while  the  snow 
lies  deep  upon  the  hills.  Again,  the  silo 
brings  relief  when  pastures  are  burned 
up  by  drought.  In  fact  modern  dairying 
would  be  impossible  without  the  modern 
silo,  which  has  kept  pace  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  with  outfits  for  canning  human 
food.  From  the  original  pit  or  hole  in 
the  ground,  half  a  dozen  types  of  silos 
have  been  developed.  They  are  made  of 
concrete  or  stone,  of  wooden  staves,  of 
metal,  of  hollow  clay  tile,  and  various 
combinations  of  wood  and  plastering.  In 
fact  a  farmer  now  starting  to  build  a 
silo  will  find  as  many  different  kinds  as 
there  are  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  and  he 
will  find  convincing  arguments  in  favor 
of  each  kind.  Usually  this  seems  to  be 
settled  in  groups.  In  one  locality  you 
may  find  most  farmers  building  wooden 
silos  and  giving  sound,  reasons  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  In  another  section  there  will 
be  a  run  on  concrete  silos,  while  in  an¬ 
other,  some  form  of  tile  silb  will  be  pop¬ 
ular.  All  the  types  of  silos  now  offered — - 
cither  homemade  or  *  manufactured — will 
keep  silage  well  if  properly  put  up.  The 
main  point  is  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
silo  if  you  expect  to  keep  10  head  or 
more  of  cattle  at  a  profit.  We  think  the 
time  1ms  now  passed  when  it  is  worth 
while  discussing  the  value  of  good  silage. 
You  might  just  as  well  stop  to  ask  if 
canned  fruit  or  vegetables  or  meat  are 
useful  to  the  household. 


Hereford  Cattle  in  Northern  New  York. 

Under  the  heading  “Devon  Cattle  for 
the  South”  the  writer  makes  some  state¬ 
ments  that  are  erroneous.  During  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1909  and  1910  I 
worked  on  a  North  Dakota  ranch,  the 
owner  of  which  maintained  a  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle,  and  as  rustlers  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  breed  of  cattle  for 
range  purposes ;  the  pastures  were  very 
poor  both  years,  but  in  1910  they  were 
in  worse  condition  than  the  preceding,  as 
from  the  19th  of  April  to  the  19th  of 
July,  when  I  left  there,  there  had  not 
been  two  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  three 
months,  so  that  the  pastures  were  in 
pretty  bad  shape  to  carry  a  breeding 
herd  on,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
well  watered  by  springs  in  the  “coulees.” 
That  was  a  year  that  the  old  adage  “Well 
watered  is  half  fed”  was  proved,  as  the 
cattle  were  in  good  thrifty  condition,  al¬ 
though  not  hog-fat. 

As  a  grazer  the  Hereford  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  breed,  and  yet  is  an  easy 
feeder  in  the  feed  lot.  If  Devons  are 
ro  superior  to  other  beef  breeds,  why  are 
not  they  used  more  on  the  x’ange?  The 


only  answer  to  that  is  that  the  Devons 
lack  size ;  while  some  animals  may  at¬ 
tain  the  weight  of  1900  to  2200  pounds 
for  bulls  and  1400  to  1000  pounds  for 
cows,  most  authorities  claim  1S00  to  2000 
pounds  for  bulls  and  1200  to  1400  pounds 
lor  cows.  Devons  are  now  classed  as  a 
dual-purpose  breed,  and  not  as  a  strict¬ 
ly  beef  breed  as  the  English  Devon  So¬ 
ciety  is  working  along  those  lines. 

Up  here  in  Northern  New  York  on  our 
poor  mountain  pastures  the  Herefords 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  They 
are  excellent  rustlers,  and  live  on  the 
browse  that  is  native  to  our  pastures  and 
keep  in  good  condition  and  raise  calves 
that  are  better  than  the  cattle  native  to 
this  section,  weighing  between  350  and 
425  at  six  months  of  age  when  they  are 
weaned. 

As  yearlings  they  bring  from  $25  to 
$35  a  head,  while  native-bred  or  dairy- 
bred  yearlings  bring  $15  to  $20  per  head. 
With  our  poor  mountain  pastures  a  cat¬ 
tle  buyer  recently  said  that  if  more  bulls 
of  beef  type  were  used  he  could  afford  to 
pay  more  for  such  half-bred  stuff  than 
for  the  common  trash  that  he  now  buys, 
as  there  would  be  more  money  in  them 
foi  the  grower  and  incidently  for  him 
(the  buyer.)  g.  b.  ixemerton. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  writer  of  the  article 
alluded  to  referred  chiefly  to  conditions 
at  the  South,  which  are  very  different 
from  those  on  the  plains. 


Barb  Wire  Injuries. 

They  are  liable  now,  to  all  live  stock. 
Dr.  Alexander  advises  this : 

“After  a  barb  wire  accident,  do  not 
apply  axle  grease  or  any  rancid  oint¬ 
ment  to  the  wound.  Wash  the  wound 
thoroughly  with  warm  water.  Then  clip 
the  hair  as  close  as  possible  around  it, 
and  wash  again  to  remove  any  hair  or 
ether  foreign  substance. 

“When  sand  or  hair  has  lodged  in  the 
depths  of  a  deep  cut  never  use  a  wet 
sponge  to  clean  it  out.  Use  a  piece  of 
absorbent  cotton  or  cotton  batting.  There 
will  be  much  less  risk  of  infection. 

“It  will  be  useless  to  put  stitches  in 
a  wound  that  is  very  deep  or  ragged,  or 
that  is  located  in  a  place  not  in  perfect 
rest  when  the  animal  is  making  natural 
movements. 

“Dry  dusting  powder  has  a  healing 
effect  on  barb  wire  wounds  and  other 
large,  moist  cuts  and  abrasions.  Such 
a  powder  may  be  prepared  cheaply  by 
mixing  together  equal  parts  of  slaked 
lime,  sulphur  and  charcoal. 

“Prevent  lock-jaw  dangers  in  nail 
wounds  of  the  hoof  by  opening  them  up 
freely,  which  provides  drainage  for  ser¬ 
um  and  pus.  Saturate  with  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  500.  Cover  with  dust¬ 
ing  powder,  absorbent  cotton  and  a  band¬ 
age.  This  treatment  should  be  repeated 
daily  until  the  wound  is  healed.” 


Pastures — To  Keep  and  to  Obtain. 

Don’t  overstock  with  cattle,  for  when 
they  eat  the  grass  close,  it  destroys  its 
life,  favors  the  growth  of  weeds  which 
the  cattle  won’t  eat,  and  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  wind  and  water  to  carry 
away  the  soil. 

Remove  stones  as  much  as  possible; 
they  cover  good  earth  and  the  cattle  can¬ 
not  nibble  close  to  them. 

Cut  all  shrubs  and  big  weeds  in  the 
field  and  along  fences  as  they  cover  much 
good  earth,  and  if  left  to  grow,  will  cov¬ 
er  more  earth — the  winds  also  distribute 
the  seed  and  thus  propagate  more  weeds. 

When  stones,  shrubs,  and  weeds  are 
removed,  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  sow  the  spots  with  grass 
seed. 

If  plowing  and  sowing  of  the  entire 
pasture  is  not  to  be  undertaken — and 
sometimes  in  hilly  laud  this  should  not 
be  done- — scratch  or  hetchel  the  ground 
with  a  fine  close-set  and  not  deep-toothed 
drag.  Just  before  dragging,  sow  the  sur¬ 
face  with  suitable  grass  seed,  and  after 
a  reasonable  period,  fertilize. 

As  to  seed  and  fertilizer,  send  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  soil  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Station,  and  a  statement  of  your  pur¬ 
poses,  and  ask  them  to  recommend  the 
proportions  of  fertilizer  and  the  mixture 
of  seed. 

Divide  pastures  into  several  fields,  and 
keep  the  cattle  off  a  field  after  the  grass 
is  nibbled  short  until  it  grows  up  again. 
This  rest  system  will  give  the  grass  roots 
a  chance  to  develop,  and  the  grass  will 
grow  in  greater  abundance. 

Blue  grass  seed  is  used  more  than  any 
other,  but  some  legumes  are  good  for 
planting  pastures,  but  the  kind  and  mix¬ 
ture  depends  on  the  soil  and  the  slope  of 
the  land.  w.  8.  w. 


The  Water  Buffalo. — Writing  to 
the  Depar  m  tent  of  Agriculture  from 
Kiayingchow,  China,  Rev.  George  Camp¬ 
bell  says :  “As  I  write,  people  are  using 
these  animals  in  plowing  their  rice  fields. 


They  are  exactly  fitted  for  plowing  and 
harrowing  in  the  deep  mud,  and  wallow 
through  the  fields  dragging  the  plows 
after  them  as  no  other  animal  could. 
They  are  never  used  here  as  pack  ani¬ 
mals,  and  we  have  no  carts  or  vehicles 
of  any  kind.  While  I  was  at  home,  in 
1913,  there  was  some  talk  of  making  a 
cart  road  from  here  to  a  market  town  17 
to  18  miles  north,  and  an  enterprising 
native  came  to  my  daughter  to  borrow  a 
mail  order  catalogue  and  see  what  carts 
to  be  drawn  by  buffaloes  would  cost. 
Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  and  I  hear 
no  more  about  the  road.  They  are  used 
iu  some  places  to  a  limited  extent  to 
supply  milk.  I  suppose  there  may  be 
20  or  more  so  used  in  this  city.” 

The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  place  a 
competent  man  in  the  field  to  interest  and 
instruct  farmers  and  dairymen  regarding 
the  advantages  of  the  breed.  The  local 
association  will  be  developed,  and  the 
membership  of  the  club  will  be  increased 
by  vigorous  campaigning. 

The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHION^ 

Savins:  of  time  and  cow-comfort 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them— in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung:.  Extension  bars  prevent  aide  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  send  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

GO- TO  Main  S«.  -  Attica.  N.  V.J 


c 
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FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R 
I1'.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

URGE  ENGLISH  PIGS  KS; 

discount  for  three  or  more.  Trios  not  akin.  Service 
boars.  FRANK  T00KE,  Morneylight  Farm.  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites  and  O.I.C’s 

Gilts,  Bred  sows,  and  Spring  pigs.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  Summer  pigs.  Registered 
in  Chester  White  or  O.  I.  C.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

Chester  White  Bred  Sows-^rtlra 

O  LIVED  ALE  FARM,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

BFRKSHIRR~The  *on"'  deeP*  heavy,  bone  typo. 
uLiinoii  iiilo  u ro wn  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  ns 

represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  ^‘KslTr^s. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  HUCKLEY,  "Woodrow'’,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood. 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  p 


A  boar  sold 
!•  by  us  to  F.  A. 
_  pounds,  under 

two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  715  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  bl  eeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  11.  C.  A  H.  It.  HAKI’EtiDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Bred  Gilts  for  June  farrow. 

Service  Boars  and  March  pigs. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Woodbury  Farm 
Registered  Berkshires 

BOARS-YEARLINGS  and  older 
SOWS- Tins  SPRING  AND  YEARLINGS 
Overstocked,  account  recent  foot  and  mouth  quaran¬ 
tine.  Low  prlcos  to  move  them.  Roal  bargain*. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  —  Early  ewe 
lambs,  yearlings  and  older  ;  several  fine  rams 
Must  reduce  Hock. 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Syosset,  Long  Island 
Came  and  sec  them.  Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  invited 


o  n  is 


c_ 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  VV.  GREEN,  .  Middlefield,  Ohio 

FOIt  SALE— Registered  Percheron  Stallion 
Colt  — oueyear  old;  Site, Westwood  Don.  Sound 

and  good  conformation.  E.W.  Thompson, Factoryville  Pa. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Eorrolo—Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rerreib  Price  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

pnl Ho  D.ino—The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
UUIUB  ruP*5  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

firoat  nano  Pune- Four  months  old;  by  “  Dane- 
ureal  uane  rupb  brog.”outof  “Minka.”  $18  to 
$45.  Target  Rock  Farm,  Hunliogton,  Long  Island 

For  Sale  Airedale  Puppies V," pat1t,V “at 

Farm  prices.  F.  M.  Peasley,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

From  parents  weigliiug  150  and  180  lbs.  Price,  $15. 
Your  money  bnck  if  not  pleased. 

EDWIN  A.  SOUDER.  .  Telford,  Pa. 

FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  by  experienced  hunters. 
Coon,  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fine 
ones,  $5  each.  Order  now  and  he  acquainted  with 
your  dog  by  hunting  season.  Stamp  for  photos. 
H.  C.  LYTLE,  .  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.’’  Sec  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Timi<?  Ram<sfnrSa!fi~Also  Mulefoot,  Pigs.  Write 
I  unis  ndlfis  lor  oaie  fol.  booklet  of  information  and 

prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsvilie,  N.  Y. 

PAIR.TT  CATTDEj 

Meridale  Jerseys 

For  Sale:  Bull  No.  2660 

Ready  for  service,  solid  fawn  in  color, 
straight  in  outlines,  fine  in  finish,  hand¬ 
some  in  every  detail.  Ilis  dam  has  just 
completed  a  yearly  record  of  9174  lbs. 
milk,  610  lbs.  butter.  She  is  doubl"- 
grand-daughter  of  Sayda’s  Heir  45360, 
and  carries  75%  the  blood  of  Sayda’s 
Queen  of  Veutnor  168033, 
the  world’s  record  cow,  all 
breeds,  at  twelve  years  old. 
For  pedigree  and  Meridale 
booklet,  address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jersey  Bulls 

We  have  at  present  several  ball  calves,  sired  by  im¬ 
ported  and  home-bred  sires  and  from  dams  milking 
18  to  23  qts.  of  5%  to  6%  milk,  which  will  be  sold  at 
Farmers’  prices.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High, 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  Mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

IF  DQ17  VC  HEIFER  AND 

J  Li  i\J  JL  I  O  BULL  CALVES 

$00  to  $100.  Bred  Heifer*  and  Cows  $100  to  $250. 
OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PRODUCTION-BREED  up-  N0T  down 

run  rnuuubliun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

1G  registered  heifer  calves  2  to  8  months  old,  $1500. 
5  registered  bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $35  to  $100  each. 
1  carload  of  registered  cows  at  farmers’  prices. 

1  carload  of  grade  yearlings  &  2-year-olds.$i0  each. 
Grade  cows,  $f>0  up. 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  in  lots  of  5. 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  INI .  Y. 

Reg-  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull,  $75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-acre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale 

HIILHURST  FARM  ZtiNfigjP'g*?. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Ilolstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Keg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Gome  and  see  them  milked. 
Iteg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  Wo  have  no  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
for  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21, 1914;  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  It.  O.  heifer,  fine  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $200.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Service  Bu  KG!andso,ns,9.f  Pontiac  Korn- 

loiwiu  wei fibouuii  dyke  ^  King  Segis  (one 
to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  II.  O.  dams.  Write  lor  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  T1IE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  p»rk,  N.  Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICETPRICESS7b  00,0  5150  °o 

ni.HU  I  run  dtnviuc  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  witli  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

KftWSBf'gS  merit  stock 

Blood— Eminent  Raleigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford 
Lad’s,  etc.  All  Stock  offered  backed  by  Official 
butter  records.  0AKW000  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburoh,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

oiler,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Clntteinsaa,'  N.'v. 

(FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  balls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washiogtoaviile,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

FINE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Price 

ARTHUR  HOTALING,  R.  R.  1,  West  Coxsackie,  Greene  Co.,  N.Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLCALVES 

by  imported  "  ROSE  KING  OF  THE  CHENE,”  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices.  For  particulars  address. 

MANAGER,  HILLTOP  FARM,  135  West  14th  St..  New  York  City 
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j  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Thirty-six  weeks  of  the  contest  have 
now  passed,  and  more  eggs  have  been  laid 
than,  in  any  previous  contest  at  Storrs. 
The  efforts  being  made  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  select  and  breed  from  the  best  lay¬ 
ers,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  using  males  from  heavy  laying 
hens,  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  eggs  being  laid  by 
American  poultry.  And  the  egg-laying 
contests  are  the  cause.  Prior  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  these  eojtests  the  “poultry  show” 
was  the  only  place  where  fowls  competed, 
and  the  competition  was  only  as  to  per¬ 
fection  of  feathers,  shape  and  size.  No 
consideration  whatever  was  given  to  egg 
production ;  the  poorest  layer  in  the  show 
might  be  the  winner,  if  perfect  in  outward 
appearance.  But  the  laying  contest 
changes  all  this,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  average  poultryman ;  because  he 
learns  thereby  where  and  by  whom  the 
best  layers  are  produced,  and  where  to 
get  birds  that  will  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  flock.  There  were  3,903  eggs 
laid  at  the  Storrs  contest  this  week, 
which  is  over  50  per  cent. ;  not  bad  laying 
for  a  flock  of  1,000  birds  in  mid-summer. 
The  White  Leghorns  take  all  the  pre¬ 
miums  again  this  week,  Tom  Barron’s 
pen  leading  the  week’s  score  with  00  eggs, 
and  the  total  score  for  the  Leghorns  with 
1,384.  Windsweep  Farm,  from  Connect¬ 
icut,  and  James  II..  Lord,  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tie  for  second  pace,  with  57  eggs 
each:  and  I*.  G.  Platt,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
third,  with  56  to  his  credit.  The  Leghorns 
from  Dictograph  Farm,  New  York,  tie 
with  A.  S.  Sondregger’s  pen  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  55  each.  J.  Collinson’s 
Black  Leghorns  from  England  laid  54,  as 
did  four  pens  of  White  Leghorns.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  White  W.vandottes  still  lead 
in  the  total  egg  production,  with  Tom 
Barron’s  W.vandottes  20  eggs  behind,  and 
the  wonderful  It.  I.  Reds  from  Hill  view 
Poultry  Farm,  Vermont,  only  15  eggs  be¬ 
hind.  This  pen  has  laid  174  eggs  more 
than  any  other  pen  of  the  Reds,  and  bids 
fair  at  present  to  be  the  winning  pen  at 
this  contest. 

At  the  second  Storrs  contest  a 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  laid  61  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  This  record  has  not  been  beaten 
until  now  a  Salmon  Faverolle  hen  from 
Maryland  has  laid  64  days  without  a  skip. 
In  three  months  she  laid  87  eggs  out  of  a 
possible  91,  or  95.5  per  cent,  for  three 
months.  She  has  laid  136  eggs  in  the  last 
150  days. 

This  laying  would  be  impossible  if  the 
ration  fed  at  Storrs  was  not  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration,  containing  all  the  elements 
needed  for  egg  production. 

The  week’s  record  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts . 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln.  Connecticut . 

.Talcs  J.  Francais,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
O.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford1  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  F'arms,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 

Manledale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts... 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

I'-.  .1.  C.  Dingtnan.  New  York . 

Ilillvlew  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Homer  P.  Demlng,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

li.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W.  H.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts... 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brund'age.  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

I>.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn . . 
Mrs.  Rolliti  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut. 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

1\  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . 


24 

1.170 

30 

1.084 

43 

1,080 

20 

807 

30 

820 

42 

1.240 

49 

1,016 

85 

958 

30 

979 

51 

1,123 

30 

900 

44 

947 

27 

954 

29 

1,407 

27 

1  427 

35 

1,144 

53 

1,197 

40 

1,101 

38 

975 

45 

1.108 

38 

740 

27 

1,032 

23 

1,039 

38 

807 

30 

1,072 

39 

858 

30 

1,412 

49 

1,184 

52 

1,215 

23 

1,204 

35 

1,175 

40 

881 

37 

1,220 

29 

1,053 

33 

1,201 

24 

933 

37 

1,238 

29 

1,077 

48 

1,058 

32 

921 

51 

1 .205 

38 

1,082 

41 

1,089 

10 

003 

19 

.  779 

25 

823 

20 

725 

34 

857 

53 

1,191) 

39 

998 

54 

1,232 

52 

1  222 

47 

960 

39 

707 

20 

937 

32 

1,057 

49 

888 

40 

1,119 

48 

1,193 

49 

1.327 

40 

909 

57 

1,351 

57 

1,070 

50 

1 ,228 

55 

1,124 

52 

1,373 

54 

949 

00 

1,384 

54 

1,074 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  54  1.203 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  41  1,057 

Ilappich  &  Banks,  New  York .  40  1,213 

A.  I*.  Robinson.  New  York .  40  1.370 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  40  1,211 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  1.051 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  50  1,159 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  49  1,241 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  53  1,257 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  40  805 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  37  930 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  55  1.195 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  35  1  12  > 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  37  915 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  38  853 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut  .  32  897 

James  N.  Thomas,  New  York .  51  1.287 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  42  1,005 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  32  713 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  33  870 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  44  989 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  54  1,255 

Silver  Campines. 

Cncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  34  1,083 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  40  931 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  38  830 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farms,  Maryland  .  29  804 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida .  11  470 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island  .  23  800 

B.  P.  Na6e.  Connecticut . . .  24  949 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  41  692 

Favorite  Hens. 


Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  40  939 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Permitting  Ducks  to  Swim. 

Why,  in  the  production  of  a  duck  for 
market,  is  it  not  supposed  to  be  good 
policy  to  allow  the  pens  access  to  water 
to  swim  in?  My  ducks  have  access  to 
the  creek  and  trade  is  highly  pleased 
with  quality  of  my  product.  p.  s.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  more  exercise  a  duckling  gets 
the  more  slowly  it  takes  on  fat.  There¬ 
fore  the  less  exercise  the  less  food  re¬ 
paired  to  produce  a  marketable  condi¬ 
tion  and  consequent  greater  profit.  This 
might  not  make  much  difference  in  tin* 
case  of  a  small  flock,  but  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  ducklings  are  sent  to  market 
the  difference  in  cost  is  considerable. 

w.  II.  H. 

Rations  for  Laying  Hens. 

The  June  report  of  the  Missouri  egg- 
laying  contest  contains  some  interesting 
statements.  A  number  of  experiments 
are  being  tried  to  determine  the  effects 
of  certain  rations.  Each  pen  contains 
20  lions. 

The  test  with  a  “wide”  ration  contain¬ 
ing  the  elements  which  would  produce 
three  yolks  for  each  white,  laid  379  eggs 
in  the  first  six  months.  The  test  with  a 
“narrow”  ration  containing  elements 
which  would  produce  two  whites  to  each 
yolk,  produced  269  eggs  in  the  same  time. 
The  test  containing  equal  yolk  and  white 
material,  but  without  material  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  shell,  produced  161  eggs.  But 
the  ration  which  contained  equally  all  the 
elements  to  produce  each  part  of  the  egg, 
produced  1,603  eggs,  in  the  same  time. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  a  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion.”  for  egg  production.  The  yolk  is 
principally  carbohydrates,  the  white  pro¬ 
tein,  and  the  shell,  minerals.  Thus  the 
three  parts  of  the  egg  require  three  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  food. 

The  following  ration  is  fairly  well  bal¬ 
anced  for  egg  production.  Instead  of 
using  the  terms  “carbohydrate”  and  “pro¬ 
tein,”  the  terms  “yolks,”  and  “whites”  are 
used.  All  fractions  are  omitted  so  this  is 
only  approximately  correct : 


Grain. 

Pounds. 

Yolks. 

Whites. 

Cracked  corn . . 

160 

882 

108 

Wheat  . 

150 

365 

373 

Mash. 

Wheat  bran  . . 

20 

31 

41 

Middlings  . . . . 

20 

41 

44 

Corn  meal  .  .  . . 

20 

52 

27 

Ground  oats  . . 

20 

30 

31 

Gluten  meal  . . 

20 

46 

86 

Beef  scraps  .  .  . 

80 

32 

332 

Alfalfa  meal  .  . 

5 

7 

0 

O.  P.  oil  meal. 

5 

8 

25 

440 

1,003 

1,066 

The  hens  had  access  to  oyster  shell  and 
grit,  and  were  given  two  pounds  of  fine 
salt,  and  four  pounds  of  fine  charcoal  in 
the  mash. 

The  basis  for  computing  the  number  of 
yolks  and  whites  produced  by  each  kind 
of  food,  was  that  one  pound  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  would  produce  31-3  yolks,  and 
one  pound  of  protein  would  produce  16  2-3 
whites,  this  being  the  rate  of  the  average 
hen  here  at  this  station.  It  will  be  seen 
that  from  350  pounds  of  corn,  382  yolks 
and  198  whites  are  produced.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  a  balanced  ration.  The 
extra  yolks  are  made  into  fat,  and  we 
say  ’'tiie  ben  is  too  fat  to  lay.”  If  the 
hen  has  the  ability  to  produce  24  eggs  a 
month  on  a  balanced  ration,  but  is  fed 
corn  alone,  with  carbohydrates  enough  for 
48  yolks,  she  cannot  complete  even  the  24 
eggs,  but  can  lay  only  the  number  that 
the  “whites” — or  protein — in  the  corn 
will  produce.  In  other  words,  as  a  chain 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  so  a 
hen  can  lay  no  more  eggs  than  the  weak¬ 
est  link  of  its  feed  will  produce.”  This  is 
modified  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the 
hen  can  draw  on  the  tisssues  of  her  own 
body  for  part  of  the  constituents  of  the 
egg,  and  often  does  so,  extracting  about 
every  particle  of  fat  from  her  system, 


even  to  the  yellow  coloring  matter  in  her 
legs,  if  the  amount  of  corn  in  her  ration 
is  not  sufficient,  or  the  production  of  eggs 
is  so  rapid  that  she  cannot  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  the  carbohydrates  fast  enough. 
As  a  rule  good  layers  will  always  be  found 
thin  in  flesh  at  the  close  of  the  laying 
season,  even  if  a  balanced  ration  is  kept 
where  they  can  help  themselves  at  any 
time.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Ailing  Chicks. 

April-hatched  chicks  are  mainly  in 
two  coops  of  a  group  of  six,  all  of  about 
same  age.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Rock.  They  show  great  leg  weakness, 
inability  to  stay  up  on  legs  long,  later 
not  at  all :  then  drowsiness,  chicken 
when  roused  seen  lapsing  into  stupor, 
with  neck  curved  over  forward,  beak 
resting  on  ground.  When  they  make 
progress  at  all,  only  with  great  difficulty, 
with  fluttering  of  wings.  Often  stuck  up 
about  vent,  but  whether  through  any 
great  change  in  bowel  conditions,  or  only 
because  of  remaining  in  one  position,  is 
not  clear.  Does  not  appear  to  be  exces¬ 
sive  diarrhoea.  Tail  not  usually  held 
erect,  but  sloped  down.  Cockerels  main¬ 
ly  afflicted.  Eyes  closed  but  no  typical 
inflammation  or  discharge;  sleepy.  Ap¬ 
parent  increase  of  mucous  in  mouth,  but 
may  be  on  account  of  inability  to  get 
to  water  readily.  For  a  while  at  least, 
some  appetite.  Owing  to  squatting  po¬ 
sition,  are  soon  abused  and  if  permitted, 
killed,  by  other  cockerels.  Some  at  least 
that  are  removed  in  time,  recover.  One 
killed  and  examined  internally  failed  to 
reveal  anything  abnormal.  A  very  few 
scattering  cases  were  noticed  along  back, 
but  just  recently  trouble  has  assumed 
considerable  proportions  in  two  flocks 
mentioned  (out  of  about  10,000  head). 
What  is  the  trouble?  E.  w.  b. 

New  l’ork. 

Growing  chicks,  particularly  cockerels, 
are  sometimes  affected  with  “leg  weak¬ 
ness,”  apparently  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  from  heavy  feeding.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  denoted  by  th^  name,  a  rapidly 
increasing  weakness  of  the  legs,  leading 
finally  to  inability  to  stand.  This  trouble 
is  more  apt  to  occur  among  the  heavy 
breeds  blit  is  not  confined  to  them.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  leg  weakness  in  growing 
stock  is  rheumatism  from  exposure  to 
the  same  conditions  which  induce  it  in 
humans.  Some  of  the  symptoms  that 
you  mention  also  suggest  nervous  trou¬ 
ble  from  poisoning,  this  latter  being  pos¬ 
sibly  due  to  spoiled  food  of  some  kind 
or  to  the  obtaining  of  poisonous  mate¬ 
rial  about  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
chicks.  I  cannot  make  any  positive 
diagnosis  of  the  trouble  that  you  describe 
but,  with  these  suggestions  in  mind,  you 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  it  for  yourself. 
As  treatment,  I  should  remove  all  the  af¬ 
fected  birds  from  the  flock  and  give  each 
one  some  quickly  acting  physic,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  or  more  of  castor  oil  adminis¬ 
tered  through  a  flexible  rubber  tube, 
like  a  catheter,  or  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  water  and 
poured  down  the  throat,  or  mixed  in  soft 
food,  if  they  will  eat  the  latter. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Turkeys. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  turkeys 
and  what  I  can  do  for  them?  I  had  67, 
but  now  only  have  25.  In  the  morning 
when  I  let  them  out  they  yll  seem  to  be 
fresh  and  happy,  hut  at  night  it  takes 
me  forever  to  get  them  home.  They  are 
all  sick,  their  wings  drooping  and  eyes 
closed.  The  next  morning,  I  find  several 
dead.  I  make  a  mixture  of  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  bread,  oatmeal,  onions  and  dan¬ 
delions,  chopped  fine,  of  which  I  feed 
them  a  little  each  morning  and  night.  1 
keep  copperass  in  their  drinking  water. 
A  few  of  the  turkeys  have  diarrhoea,  but 
most  of  them  have  other  ailments,  what, 
I  do  not  know.  MRS.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

lTour  turkeys  are  probably  overfed.  If 
they  are  on  range  every  day  feed  only 
a  litlte  in  the  morning  and  what  they 
will  pick  up  clean  at  night.  I)o  not  be 
afraid  they  will  go  hungry.  Nature  in¬ 
tended  they  should  search  for  their  food, 
and  the  exercise  is  fine  for  them.  Begin 
feeding  whole  or  cracked  grain  at  night, 
and  be  sure  they  have  plenty  of  grit. 
Dust  them  frequently  with  louse  powder. 

MRS.  NILES  GROVER. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  19  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Gases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

—A  limited  numberof  3.HAN1) 
ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Queens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 
gontle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested  after  June  1,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  K  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

ZSrSnSR  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist.  Department  IO,  Yardley,  Pa 

AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

best  breeders  and  young  stock  cheap. 

HERBERT  ROOKS,  -  Mills,  l’a. 

nilPlf  Q — Pekiu,  Roueu  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aldham  Poultry  Earin,R.  34,  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 


— 

You  Want  More  Profit 

Mr.  Poultrykeepcr,  the  most  vital  problem 
in  the  path  to  profit  is  the  question  of  strain. 

Get  Tom  Barron's  strain — the  strain  that 
has  proved  best  by  test  at  all  the  Great  Lay¬ 
ing  Competitions,  including  Missouri  and  the 
“Great  American,”  where  his  birds  won  bolh 
first  prizes  in  two  successive  years. 

Note,  that  despite  the  war,  the  prices  below 
include  carriage  and  insurance  paid,  coop 
and  food  free  to  New  York.  White  Leghorn 
or  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel  and  2  pullets 
or  Hens,  $30.  Cockerel  and  5  pullets  or 
Hens,  $55.  Cockerel  and  11  pullets  or  Hens, 
$90.  Special  prices  for  quantities.  More 
than  one  cockerel  can  be  sent  in  each  lot  in¬ 
stead  of  pullets  or  Hens  if  desired. 

Pay  by  draft  or  postal  order  on  London, 
England. 

My  catalogue  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Writen  pedigree  sent  with  each  consign¬ 
ment. 

Tom  Barron 

Catforth,  Preston,  England 

/  export  anywhere 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD— a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  broedors  tested  ;  free  of  white  diarrhea 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  8.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Catforth, 
England,  with  our  two-year-old  hens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laving  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  batch.  The 
price  for  selected  birds  will  be  $1.00  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  600  yearling 
hens  and  1000  2-year-old  heavy-laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  liens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hem  at  .  .  91.00  each 

Two-year-old  Hena  at  .  .76  oach 


THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


Barron’s  Leghorns  248-260-egg.  Imported  direct  2k  months 
old.  $1  each 30  for  $26.  0  yearling  hens  and  a  cock  for  110. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N,  Y. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Kaised  on  unlimited  range  in 
orchard  affording  ample  shade. 
Recommended  for  winter  egg  production— ROOK 
YOIJR  ORDER  NOW.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to,  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  .  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


SHIPMENTS  ON  APPROVAL"^^ 

Chix,  10  cents  each;  500  or  more  9  cents  each.  6- 
weeks  Pullets  50  cents  each;  1‘2-weeks,  $1.  JUST  A 
POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

75  cents.  $1  Each.  Also  Kead.v-to-I.ay  Barred  Bock 
Pullets.  -  ,J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels^111  |1ne*‘‘Vls 

J.  C.  COGGESHALL,  Little  Hocking,  Ohio 

Tom  Barron 
White  Wyandottes 

chicks,  5  days  old,  12c.  each.  Eggs,  $1  per  15. 
Cockerels  for  sale,  from  the  stock  I 
bought  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  England. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  -  Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa 


6  and  8c  So&Ato'&y 

hack  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  I.AUVEU 
Box  78,  Richfield,  JPa. 


EFFICIENCY  HENS 

Snow-white  S.  C.  Leghorns,  heavy  layers,  only  90c. 
each.  Immediate  delivery. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &  YEARLINGS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Heavy-laying  strain. 

WY-HAR  FARM,  -  Denton,  Md. 


—6  and  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Land  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  8,  Athens,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  SILVER  CAMPINES  gSffiBfc 

Eggs  $1  per  15  or  $5  per  100.  SHORT  A  TRIPP,  Cortland,  N  Y. 
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Wild  Cherry  Poisoning. 

We  have  had  several  references  to 
cases  of  poisoning  where  live  stock  ate 
wilted  leaves  of  wild  cherry.  Prof.  Geo. 
H.  Glover  of  the  Colorado  College  gives 
the  following  statement: 

“No  cases  are  on  record  where  stock 


have  been  poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves 
of  any  species  of  wild  cherry  while 
still  on  the  tree.  It  is  only  when  the 
branches  have  been  broken  off  and  are 
partially  wilted  that  they  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
during  the  process  of  wilting  prussic 
acid  is  formed  from  noil-poisonous  con¬ 


stituents  which  are  always  present  in 
the  living  leaf. 

“Animals  are  sometimes  poisoned  from 
eating  the  partially  wilted  leaves  of  the 
wild  black  cherry,  the  common  choke 
cherry,  wild  red  cherry  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Western  wild  cherry. 

“Animals  poisoned  from  wild  cherry 


have  a  very  perceptable  odor  of  prussic 
acid  in  the  breath,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  odor  of  almonds.  The  symptoms  are 
labored  breathing,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  numbness,  diminished  pulse,  con¬ 
vulsions  and  death  from  paralysis  of  the 
lungs.  Death  usually  takes  place  qAick- 
lj  and  remedies  do  not  avail.” 


How  can  the  farmer  find  out  what  silo  filler  is  really  best  suited  to  his  needs  amid  the  clamor  of  con- 
claims?  Here  is  information  that  should  prove  of  value  in  arriving  at  a  wise  selection. 


dieting 


1  — The  Company  behind  the  cutter 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  in  business  nearly  42  years.  The  Bliz¬ 
zard — the  original  cutter  of  the  blower  type — passed  the  experimental  stage 
fifteen  years  ago— has  been  proven  successful  by  thousands  of  farmers. 

2 — The  record  of  the  cutter  in  use 

The  Blizzard  is  in  successful  use  all  over  America.  Thousands  have  written 
of  their  satisfaction.  Nearly  300  farmers’  letters  are  indexed  in  our  book, 
“What  Users  Say’’  —  send  for  it  and  read  what  they  say  about  power  needed, 
elevating  ability,  capacity,  quality  of  work  done,  repair  expense,  durability,  etc. 

3 —  How  much  power  needed? 

The  Blizzard  is  easy -running  because  cutting  and  elevating  are  both  accomplished 
by  one  operation.  The  fly-wheel  carries  both  knives  and  blower  fans.  Almost 
runs  itself  once  in  motion.  B.  C.  Wolter  &  Bros.,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  tell  the 
story  in  a  nutshell:  “Small  engines  operate  Blizzards  of  good  capacity,  where 
larger  power  would  be  required  if  any  other  filler  was  used.’’  The  farmer’s 
regular  gasoline  engine  furnishes  plenty  of  power  to  run  the  Blizzard. 

4 —  How  high  can  it  elevate? 

Elevating  never  gives  a  minute’s  worry  to  owners  of  the  Blizzard.  It’s  elevating 
limit  has  never  been  found.  It  fills  the  highest  silo  in  the  world  at  Seven  Mile, 
Ohio,  93  feet  to  windows,  as  readily  as  it  fills  63-foot  silos  at  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich.,  and  silos  ranging  from  20  to  60  feet  on  thousands  of  other  farms. 

5 —  How  about  repair  expense? 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Co.  are  permanently  established  in  business— ten  or  fifteen 
years  from  now,  when  you  need  repairs,  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  them.  All 
parts  of  wear  on  the  Blizzard  are  replaceable  and  repair  parts  furnished  at  small 
expense.  Some  users  of  Blizzards  for  10,  12,  15  years  have  spent  not  one  cent 
for  repairs  outside  of  new  knives.  N.  B.  March  of  Loags,  Pa. ,  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  filling  silos,  says  it  costs  him  about  50  cents  a  year  for  repairs. 

6 — How  about  capacity? 

To  a  Blizzard  owner  the  problem  is,  how  can  1  keep  the  hungry  machine  fed? 
Maybe  you  don’t  rush  silo  filling.  But  it’s  a  good  thing  to  know  that  if  ever 
you  do  face  a  situation  where  the  crop  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  that  the 
Blizzard  will  simply  “eat  up”  the  corn  and  cut  it  even  under  every  condition. 

7 — Is  it  durable? 

There  is  no  theory  as  to  the  durability  of  the  Blizzard.  We  know  of  hand 
feed  cutters  made  by  Joseph  Dick  in  use  for  36  years — we  know  of  cus- 


The  Blizzard  in  use  at  the 
Michigan  State 
Agricultural 
College 


arriving 

tomers  who  have  used  Blizzards  each  year  for  15  years.  Mark  B.  Curdy 
of  Howell,  Mich.,  has  filled  8  to  12  silos  per  year  for  9  years — James 
Edger,  Lakeview,  Mich.,  has  filled  his  own  and  three  neighbors  for  the 
past  12  years  with  a  Blizzard.  Heavy  construction,  good  materials, 
careful  workmanship,  perfect  balance — combine  to  make  the  Blizzard 
safe,  and  efficient,  and  very  durable. 

You  can’t  make  a  mistake  if  you  buy  the 


Ensilage  Cutter 

It  deserves  the  name,  “old -reliable,”  because  of  its  years  of 
satisfaction.  It  is  the  ideal  cutter  for  the  farmer  because  so 
simple,  yet  so  efficient  that  men  who  make  silo-filling  a  business, 
find  it  without  an  equal.  It  doesn’t  take  a  mechanic  or  an 
engineer  to  run  the  Blizzard.  It’s  as  simple,  in  fact,  more 
simple  to  run  than  a  mower  or  a  harvester.  All  gears,  etc.,  are 
covered  by  heavy  guards.  At  the  factory  each  Blizzard  is 
tested  under  double  the  speed  of  actual  work. 

Your  regular  farm  engine  is  plenty  big  enough  to  run  the  Blizzard.  It’s 
a  cutter  and  blower  in  one.  The  self-feed  table  saves  one  man’s  work, 
and  the  load  of  corn  can  be  driven  right  up  to  the  table.  It  handles 
the  corn  fast  as  you  can  feed  it. 

Always  cuts  evenly,  and  hustles  the  ensilage  into  the  silo  no  matter  how 
high  it  is.  A  good  many  farmers  use  the  Blizzard  for  elevating  grain. 

Talk  with  the  Blizzard  dealer 
and  with  Blizzard  users 

There’s  a  Blizzard  dealer  near  you.  He  knows  what  Blizzards  have  done 
for  users.  Talk  with  him.  Write  us  for  his  name  if  you  don’t  know 
him.  Also  talk  with  Blizzard  users.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  list 
of  Blizzard  users  in  your  neighborhood.  Use  the  coupon. 

Write  for  any  or  all  of  these  booklets 
—  they  ’re  free 

“What  U»en  Say”— -in  which  nearly  300  Blizzard  users  tell  of  their  experience  with 
the  Blizzard.  "Making  Silage  Pay  Better” — a  valuable  book  on  the  preparation  and 
feeding  of  silage.  Blizzard  Catalog— the  new  catalog  for  1915,  telling  the  whole 
6tory  of  the  Blizzard  and  showing  all  the  latest  improvements. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  booklets  and  valuable  personal  information  which  we 
will  send  when  we  know  how  many  cows  you  feed,  size  of  your  silo,  etc. 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Company 

Box  20  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Company 

Box  20  Canton,  Ohio  (/>„f  X  in  squares  to  indicate  wishes) 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge — 

I  I  “What  Users  Say”  Q  1915  Blizzard  Catalog 

I  I  “Making  Silage  Pay  Better” 

□  Please  give  me  the  names  of  nearby  users  of  the  Blizzard 

Name. 


Post  Office 


R.  F.  D.. 


State_ 


Name  of  dealer- 


Size  of  your  silo. 


How  many  cows? 


950 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  M.  Flie¬ 
gel,  342  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y„  on  May 

1.  lie  claims  he  did  not  receive  them. 
Adams  Express  Company  shows  deliv¬ 
ery,  but  still  Mr.  Fliegel  refuses  to  ad¬ 
just.  What  can  we  do?  c.  H.  b. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Fliegel  declines  to  make  payment 
regardless  of  the  proof  of  shipment  and 
clear  delivery  record.  He  Tefuses  to  go 
down  to  the  express  office  and  verify  the 
signature  on  their  books.  The  amount 
would  not  warrant  suit,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  make  collection.  Such  con¬ 
cerns  need  a  lesson  of  the  kind  but  they 
realize  they  are  immune  because  of  the 
expense  of  the  suit,  which  in  most  cases 
does  not  run  into  a  large  amount.  This 
case  of  eggs  was  valued  at  $9. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  membership  in 
the  Anti-Fake  Club,  I  am  forwarding 
herewith  the  literature  of  American 
Banking  Credit  Co.,  Chicago,  which, 
while  only  a  beginner  at  present,  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  a  considerable  business  among 
our  farmers  unless  a  damper  is  put  on 
them.  They  push  the  low  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  charged  on  their  loans  among  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  already  carrying  loans,  and 
emphasize  the  large  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  to  savings  bank  depositors.  I 
am  also  enclosing  report  on  Willis  Els- 
worth  Wright,  president,  which  will  give 
you  a  line  on  the  man  behind  the  con¬ 
cern.  I  may  say  for  your  information 
that  a  copy  of  this  report  which  I  hand¬ 
ed  to  a  neighbor  fell  into  Mr.  Wright’s 
hands,  and  he  has  filed  suit  against  me 
for  .$50,000,  so  you  see  he  is  running 
true  to  form.  G.  A.  L. 

Illinois. 

Willis  Elsworth  Wright  referred  to,  is 
president  of  the  American  Banking  Cre¬ 
dit  Company,  Chicago,  which  concern 
seems  to  be  endeavoring  to  make  con¬ 
tracts,  the  purpose  being  to  grant  loans 
at  4%,  but  before  the  applicant  is  eli¬ 
gible  for  such  loan,  he  must  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  to  the  company  in 
regular  monthly  installments.  This 
scheme  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Standard  Home  Company  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  these  columns  a  number  of  times. 
Our  reports  show  that  Mr.  Wright  was 
previously  connected  with  the  American 
Finance  &  Bond  Co.  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  which  the  postal  authorities  finally 
put  out  of  business.  There  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  proposing  to  loan  money 
to  farmers  on  similar  contracts  to  the  one 
proposed  by  the  American  Banking  Cre¬ 
dit  Co.  There  is  no  assurance  that  those 
signing  these  contracts  and  making  pay¬ 
ments  under  them  will  get  the  loan  de¬ 
sired,  and  we  think  it  is  a  fair  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  these  concerns  are  more 
concerned  about  getting  possession  of  the 
money  on  the  contract  than  they  are  to 
make  the  loan  after  the  party  becomes 
eligible  for  the  loan  under  the  contract. 
All  these  schemes  are  intended  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  promoters  of  them, 
and  we  trust  that  no  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  readers  will  be  induced  to  consider 
such  contracts  to  secure  loans  as  is 
above  outlined.  The  president  of  this 
company  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  suit  against  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker  as  he  has  done  against  the  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  us  this  information. 

The  Financial  World  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  companies  promoted  by  T.  J. 
Foster  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

International  Textbook  Co..  Technical 
Supply  Co.,  Mines  &  Minerals  Co.,  In¬ 
ternational  Educational  Publishing  Co., 
International  Correspondence  Schools, 
International  Poultry  Sales  Co..  Inter¬ 
national  Land  Co.,  North  Electric  Street 
R.v.  Co.,  Scranton  &  Binghamton  Ry. 
Co.,  Victor  Typewriter  Co.,  Hover  Incu¬ 
bator  Mfg.  Co.,  Lackawanna  Coal  & 
Lumber  Co.,  Lackawanna  Coal  &  Laud 
Co..  Coal  Lands  Securities  Co..  I)u  Pont 
Railway  Co.,  Tippecanoe  Securities  Co., 
Crescent  Coal  Co.,  Paint  Creek  Collieries 
Co.,  National  Limestone  Co.,  Red  River 
I, and  Development  Co.,  United  Stores 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Lackawanna 
Securities  Co.,  Enterprise  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Scranton  Life  Insurance  Co.  The 
authorized  capital  of  these  companies  is 
about  $150,000,000,  of  which  there  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000,000  outstanding. 
In  addition,  Foster  recently  organized  a 
Domestic  Science  branch  of  the  school 
business  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000, 
but  did  not  have  time  to  dispose  of  much 
of  this  stock. 

Our  records  show  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  advised  its  readers  against  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  stock  of  Foster’s  iuter- 
p rises  as  far  back  as  1910  in  spite  of  the 


fact  that  the  Textbook  Co.  and  the  Cor¬ 
respondence  School  were  paying  good 
dividends  at  that  time. 

Chas.  E.  Todhuuter,  127  E.  Front  St., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  was  arrested  on  embezzle¬ 
ment  charges.  It  is  claimed  Todhunter 
acknowledged  receiving  two  carloads  of 
onions  and  stated  they  sold  for  $234,  but 
settlement  was  not  made  with  the  ship¬ 
per.  The  consignment  act  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  provides  that  such  a  transaction  is 
embezzlement,  and  punishable  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  one  to  four  years.  If  shippers 
could  afford  to  follow  up  a  transaction 
in  this  way,  it  would  have  a  salutary  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  trade  in  general.  The  reliable 
commission  houses  are  glad  to  have  fraud 
definitely  established  as  it  weeds  out  the 
dishonest  dealers. 

I  bought  a  tire  from  the  Akron  Tire 
Co.,  1612  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
It  ran  about  50  miles  and  blew  out.  I 
returned  it  and  asked  for  a  new  one,  and 
the  second  one  ran  seven  or  eight  miles 
and  blew  out.  I  shipped  it  back  to  them 
and  they  said  they  had  no  use  for  “junk” 
and  refused  to  make  adjustment  on  it 
saying  “If  a  tire  does  not  run  35(H)  miles 
you  get  another  (candidate  for  the  junk 
pile)  by  paying  one-half  price.”  Do  you 
think  this  an  honest  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness?  Have  you  received  any  complaints 
of  the  dealings  of  this  company?  If  you 
have  I  think  it  would  protect  others  to 
publish  them  in  your  excellent  paper. 

New  York.  A.  L.  c. 

We  wrote  the  Akron  Tire  Co.  in  the 
subscriber’s  behalf  and  another  tire  has 
now  been  received  by  him.  We  have  had 
quite  a  good  many  complaints  regard¬ 
ing  the  Akron  Tire  Co.  and  the  record 
of  transactions  with  this  firm,  which  we 
have  on  file,  is  such  that  we  could  not 
recommend  any  of  our  people  to  send  or¬ 
ders  to  the  concern  for  tires  or  other 
automobile  accessories.  As  a  rule  the 
houses  in  this  city  sending  out  circulars 
quoting  cheap  prices  on  tires  and  acces¬ 
sories  are  to  be  avoided.  Reliable  houses 
in  the  trade  do  not  make  any  promise 
of  saving  any  larger  percentage  on  tire 
bills.  Responsible  houses  sell  only  first 
grade  of  standard  goods  at  a  fair  price 
and  by  patronizing  such  houses  our  sub¬ 
scribers  will  not  only  save  money  but 
save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
as  well. 

I  enclose  two  checks  that  came  back 
marked  “no  funds.”  One  is  for  $9.45, 
and  one  for  $1.24.  They  were  given  my 
boy  for  carrying  a  carload  of  bees  across 
the  Muskingum  River.  He  worked  hard 
one  whole  day  and  all  night.  The  work 
was  done  for  It.  A.  Nusbaum  of  the  Con- 
neaut  Lake  Bee  Company,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Pa.  A.  L.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  records  on  Mr.  Nusbaum  show 
that  he  left  Conneaut  Lake  last  Fall.  He 
left  a  number  of  debts  unpaid  and  can¬ 
not  now  be  located.  This  work  was  done 
by  a  high  school  boy  and  the  money 
meant  considerable  to  him.  It  shows  the 
advisability  of  insisting  upon  cash  in 
payment  for  services  of  the  kind. 

The  Federal  Stores  of  109-115  West 
26th  St.,  New  York  City,  seem  to  be  the 
latest  mail-order  stores  trading  on  the 
success  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  in  order 
to  sell  stock  to  the  public.  The  literature 
forwarded  by  subscribers  refers  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  offer,  telling  how  common  stock  in 
the  company  may  be  secured  “free.”  We 
assume  the  plan  is,  that  if  preferred  stock 
is  bought,  the  common  stock  will  be  given 
as  a  bonus.  It  costs  no  more  to  print 
certificates  for  preferred  stock  than  for 
the  common  stock,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  discover,  one  has  as  much  value 
as  the  other.  The  ragman  will  put  the 
same  valuation  per  pound  on  both.  From 
the  comments  made  by  farmers  forward¬ 
ing  this  literature,  however,  we  think  the 
public  is  in  no  great  danger  of  parting 
with  its  hard-earned  money  in  exchange 
for  these  stock  certificates,  no  matter  how 
beautifully  they  may  be  engraved. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  inclosed  letter  and  pamphlet 
of  the  Madden  Silent  Wheel  Corpora¬ 
tion?  m.  M. 

Pennsylvania.  , 

This  seems  to  be  some  form  of  a  pat¬ 
ent  wheel  designed  for  the  purpose  of  do¬ 
ing  away  with  noise  in  the  operation  of 
street  cars,  which  are  principally  used 
in  cities.  The  device  seems  to  have  been 
recently  patented,  and  may  or  may  not 
prove  a  success  later.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  those  interested  in  the  pat¬ 
ent  should  not  experiment  with  the  de¬ 
vice  and  speculate  in  its  promotion ;  but 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  public  should 


take  part  in  the  promotion  gamble. 
Certainly  no  one  will  call  it  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  present  state  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  letter  and  prospectus  con¬ 
tain  the  usual  promotion  inducements. 
The  opportunity  is  limited  to  a  limited 
number  of  persons.  The  vanity  of  the 
person  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  distinction  of  selection.  The 
privileged  few  are  to  be  selected  from 
different  localities.  The  profits  are  to  be 
extraordinary,  and  the  time  to  get  in  is 
limited.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Edward  C.  Madden,  at  one  time  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  later 
an  apologist  aud  employe  of  E.  G.  Lewis, 
the  notorious  St.  Louis  promoter  and 
custodian  of  “other  people’s  money.” 

J.  J.  D. 


The  Old  or  New  Moon. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  planting  potatoes  in  the  new 
and  old  moon?  Some  farmers  claim  that 
the  results  showed  a  difference,  yet  in 
all  my  reading  not  one  author  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  sowing  of  seed  according  to 
the  moon,  but  when  the  ground  is  ready 
to  receive  it.  w.  b. 

West  Camp,  N.  Y. 

We  cannot  explain  it,  because  we  have 
never  been  able  to  see  that  the  moon  has 
any  influence  upon  the  growth  of  pota¬ 
toes.  We  realize  that  some  farmers  will 
dispute  this,  aud  claim  to  have  evidence 
of  what  the  moon  does  to  crops.  We 
have  heard  them  talk,  but  never  could 
see  any  real  scientific  basis  for  their  ar¬ 
guments.  The  men  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  studying  the  workings  of  nature 
seem  to  agree  that  the  moon  has  no 
particular  influence  upon  plant  growth. 
We  are  inclined  to  take  their  word  for 
it.  It  will  hardly  do  to  say  they  are 
prejudiced  because  if  it  could  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  moon  helps  or  hurts  a 
potato  crop  the  discussion  of  the  fact 
would  be  a  scientific  discovery  that  would 
make  any  man  famous.  Personally  we 
do  not  believe  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  the  moon  is  old  or  new  but  we 
have  no  scientific  facts  to  argue  the 
question. 

The  Strong  Arm  Hay  Hoist. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  this 
is  the  age  of  machinery.  Everywhere, 
in  any  branch  of  any  industry,  machine 
work  is  rapidly  supplanting  hand  labor. 
Business  men  have  come  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  machines  are  more  dependable, 
more  efficient,  performing  a  higher  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  greater  amount  of  work  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  manual  or  an¬ 
imal  labor.  The  American  farmer,  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  business  man,  is  not  less  quick 
to  note  the  advantages  of  the  application 
of  machinery  to  his  business  of  farming. 
Severe  manual  labor  in  the  field,  du>ring 
a  strenuous  time  finds  a  uihn’s  physical 
powers  lessened  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
craving  a  rest  of  body  and  mind.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  lessened  inclination,  also 
capacity,  for  reading  aud  study  of  the 
many  immediate  problems  which  con¬ 
front  the  average  farmer  of  today.  One 
of  the  many  farmers  who  has  brought 
machinery  to  his  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  “help  problem,”  is  March  Farring¬ 
ton,  of  Delaware  County.  Owning  and 
operating  a  large  dairy  farm,  also  hav¬ 
ing  had  some  difficulty  at  times  in  ob¬ 
taining  suitable  help,  Mr.  Farrington  has 
devised  various  means  whereby  his  most 
difficult  work  may  be  accomplished  by 
power.  Most  noticeable  among  these  is 
his  apparatus  for  unloading  hay.  This 
device  consists  of  a  nine  horsepower  gas¬ 
oline  engine  with  a  friction  clutch  pul¬ 
ley  to  facilitate  starting,  hoist,  hay  fork, 
tackles,  ropes,  pulleys,  etc.  The  hoist 
used  is  of  a  two-ton,  drum  construction. 
The  drum  of  the  hoist  is  operated  hy 
means  of  a  friction  clutch,  which  is  in 
turn  controlled  by  a  small  pull  rope  in 
the  hands  of  the  operator.  The  hayfork, 
track,  etc.,  are  arranged  identically  as 
those  arranged  for  horse  power.  When 
the  load  is  driven  on  the  floor  the  fork 
is  operated  in  the  usual  way.  The  en¬ 
gine  is  started.  The  friction  clutch  of 
the  hoist  is  then  slowly  but  firmly  en¬ 
gaged.  This  revolves  the  drum  winding 
up  the  rope  and  accomplishing  the  same 
result  as  though  it  were  being  drawn 
by  a  team.  The  mows  in  Mr.  Farring¬ 
ton’s  barn  are  large  aud  roomy  with  a 
track  extending  the  length  of  each.  This 
arrangement  is  desirable  since  it  allows 
one  to  draw  in  aud  dump  for  a  day  with¬ 
out  mowing  away,  giving  an  extra  man 
or  two  in  the  field.  This  may  be  done  to 
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an  advantage  when  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  unsettled  with  a  large  amount 
of  hay  in  the  field  ready  to  be  taken  in. 
The  mowing  away  can  be  done  in  the 
early  morning  while  the  dew  is  on,  also 
it  is  cooler  to  work  in  the  heating  mows 
at  that  time. 

The  unloading  device,  Mr.  Farrington 
states,  saves  the  expense  of  at  least  two 
men,  and  is  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
old  method  of  unhitching  the  team  to 
rull  the  fork.  j.  d,  king. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Precipitant  for  Cesspool. 

Is  there  any  product  made  that  will 
act  as  a  precipitant  to  a  cesspool’s  con¬ 
tents?  j.  M.  M. 

Bel  Air,  Md. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  your  question  since  the  coarse, 
heavier,  portion  of  a  cesspool’s  contents 
are  being  constantly  precipitated,  and 
the  liquids  are  constantly  draining  away 
through  the  porous  soil.  A  cesspool  in 
gravelly  soil  which  had  taken  the  entire 
drainage  from  one  dwelling  for  about  10 
years  was  recently  uncovered  in  my 
neighborhood ;  about  18  inches  of  semi¬ 
liquid,  black,  practically  inodorous  sludge 
was  found  at  the  bottom,  and  the  cess¬ 
pool,  which  was  about  eight  feet  across 
and  10  feet  deep,  would  evidently  have 
served  its  purpose  for  many  years  yet. 
The  soil  was  an  open  gravel,  without 
hardpan.  The  organic  matter  in  potable 
waters  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  a 
little  lime,  if  they  are  not  already  alka¬ 
line,  and  then  adding  alum  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  from  a  half  grain  to  a  grain 
per  gallon  of  water  to  be  purified.  This 
method  has  long  been  used  to  purify 
water  for  domestic  use,  sometimes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  subsequent  filtration,  but  I 
do  not  know  why  one  should  wish  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  solid  matter  in  a  cesspool. 

M.  B.  D. 


Questions  About  Minerals. 

1.  Are  there  any  appliances  for  locat¬ 
ing  mineral?  2.  What  is  the  color  and 
nature  of  rock  silver  is  found  in?  3. 
How  much  metal  to  the  ton  of  ore  would 
there  have  to  be  to  pay  for  getting  out, 
under  favorable  circumstances?  4. 
Where  can  I  get  reliable  literature  on 
mineralogy?  a.  m.  c. 

1.  Many  instruments  and  appliances 
are  offered  for  sale  which  are  claimed  to 
be  useful  in  discovering  mineral  deposits. 
The  only  attraction  which  can  be  exerted 
by  metals  or  minerals  upon  such  an  in¬ 
strument  is  that  of  magnetism.  Iron, 
nickel  and  one  or  two  other  metals  are 
magnetic,  but  gold  and  silver  are  not. 
Therefore  there  are  no  instruments  by 
means  of  which  gold  and  silver,  or  other 
non-magnetie  metals  can  be  recognized 
if  they  are  hidden  from  view  under¬ 
ground. 

2.  Silver  occurs  in  veins  and  irregular 
replacements  of  widely  different  character 
and  inclosed  in  rocks  of  almost  any  color 
or  composition.  Its  most  common  miner¬ 
al  associates  are  gold,  pyrite  and  galena 
in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  calcite  or  siderite. 

3.  This  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  a  competent  engineer,  after  examining 
the  particular  deposit.  It  depends  upon 
nature  of  the  ore,  difficulty  of  mining, 
scale  of  operations,  accessibility  to  trans¬ 
portation,  aud  numerous  other  factors. 
Some  deposits  of  ore  worth  $2  a  ton  or 
less  are  worked  at  a  profit,  and  some  in 
which  the  ore  is  worth  $25  or  more  are 
not  of  present  economic  value. 

4.  Standard  text-books  on  mineralogy 

are :  Mineralogy,  Crystallography  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis,  by  Moses  aud  Par¬ 
sons;  Dana’s  Mineralogy,  Useful  Miner¬ 
als  and  Rare  Ores,  by  Alexander  McLeod 
and  (on  the  nature  of  deposits)  Economic 
Geology  of  the  United  States,  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Ries.  GEO.  OTIS  SMITH, 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Director. 


“Black  Oil.” 

On  page  726  there  is  a  reference  to 
“black  oil”  as  a  preventive  of  roup,  and 
when  painted  on  roosts  prevents  mites 
breeding.  Dealers  here  do  not  know  it, 
say  it  is  crude  petroleum.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  real  merits?  G.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

I  understand  black  oil  to  be  a  low- 
grade  petroleum  product  used  as  a  lubri¬ 
cant  about  machinery.  It  is  cheap  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  by-product.  Like  all 
thin  oils,  it  is  effective  vermin  killer  and 
has  been  recommended  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent  as  a  sure  cure  for  mange  on  a  dog. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  used  to 
cure  roup,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  a  lice  and  mite  killer,  m.  b.  d. 
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full  30.  This  may  occasionally  work  and 
flip  shipper  get;  his  pay  before  the  short¬ 
age*  is  learned,  but  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  get  pay  for  only  what  he  sends. 
The  dealer  may  or  may  not  tell  him  of 
the  shortage. 
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FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  supply  of  new  apples  is  increas¬ 
ing.  though  running  largely  poor.  Peach¬ 
es  are  still  low,  though  decidedly  im¬ 
proved  in  quality.  The  Government 
gives  the  crop  for  the  entire  country  as 
about  4.000.000  bushels  more  than  last 
year,  and  New  York  State  three  times 
as  many  as  in  1914.  All  small  fruit,  ex¬ 
cept  currants,  are  arriving  soft,  owing 
to  recent  rains. 
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Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  July  16.  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  tbe  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
tin*  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
difterence  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
pi'ice  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  still  in  very  heavy  supply 
f Tom  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  low,  though 
prices  are  slightly  better  than  last  week. 
Nearby  are  not  being  marketed  rapidly, 
as  growers  on  the  Island  and  in  Jersey 
are  hoping  for  better  prices  when  the 
rush  of  Southern,  which  will  be  sold 
soon,  is  over.  The  Government  esti¬ 
mates  the  entire  crop  as  12,000,000  bush- 
i‘ls  less  than  last  year,  and  New  York 
17,000,000  bushels  less,  or  one-third  un¬ 
der  last  year.  Cabbage  in  heavy  sur¬ 
plus,  going  mainly  under  $1  per  100. 
String  beans,  peas  and  onions  very  low. 
Some  nearby  tomatoes  are  bringing  bigli 
prices,  but  this  applies  only  to  fancy 
qualities. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Del.  and  M(1 . 

Asparagus,  fancy.,  doz . 

Culls .  . 

Beets.  100  bunches . 

Carrots.  100  bunches . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage.  100 . . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  nearby,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Deans,  bu . 

Squash,  new.  bu . 

Sweet  Corn,  100 . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . ......7 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

Jersey,  bo,x . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  lb.. 

Fowls . 777777". 

Roosters . ...7.7.777 

Ducks . . .7 .7 .7  7 ' 7  "  " .7 

Geese . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb . 

Common  to  good _ _  '  .'77. 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb...""...... 

Broilers,  common  to  good  ....77  24 

Squab  broilers,  pair.... 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Spring  Ducks .  7.7.7 

Squabs,  doz . ” 


Native  Steers... 

Bulis . 

Cows . 
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Sept.  . . 
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BUTTER 

Price 

on  practically 

evei 

•y  thing 

but 

Culls . 

Sheep.  1 00  lbs  . . . . 


packing  stock  are  one  cent  lower.  This 
decline  has  interested  some  speculators 
and  put  the  market  in  a  generally  strong¬ 
er  position. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb.. 

Extra.  92  score  . . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  Stock . 777777* 

Process  . 
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Elgin.  Ill.,  bntter  market  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  27*  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  27*. 
Chicago  creamery.  22@25*. 

Kansas  City.  23@25. 


HAY  AND  STRAW, 
liay  is  temporarily  scarce  and 
ton  higher.  Straw  dull  and  low. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . .777 

Straw,  Rye, . 

GRAIN 

Wheat  has  advanced 
bushel  on  reports  of  rust 
and  poor  thrashing  returns, 
and  oats  slightly  higher,  but 
weather  reported  for  them. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring. 

No.  2.  Red  . . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . . 

Rye,  free  from  onion . 

•  MILLFEKD 

Bran,  car  lots . 

Middlings . 77! 

Red  Dog  . ' 

Corn  meal . . . 
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@33  00 


CJ I  E  ICS  E. 

is  weak  and 


The  market  is  weak  and  prices  frac 
tionally  lower,  except  on  the  finest  qual¬ 
ities  of  whole  milk  colored.  I11  the 

Ttica  market  cheese  sold  at  14%  to  14%. 
Pasturage  conditions  in  that  section  are 
reported  good. 

Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  15Vi><@ 

Average  fancy  .  14  ® 

.  12*@ 


WOOL 

has  slackened, 
tip  at  the 


as  spin- 
reeently 


The  demand 
nors  are  not  stocking 
advanced  prices.  The 'following  prices 
.lie  reported  from  Boston:  Delaine  un¬ 
washed.  26  and  27%  ;_fiue  unwashed,  23; 


half  blood  combing,  ,45. 


Under  grades  .. 

Skims,  special . 

Fair  to  good  .... 


11 


<3 

@ 


1694 

15 

13 

12 

10 


EGGS 

The  better  grades  of  nearby  white  and 
Town  are  quite  scarce,  and  some  deal- 
ms  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  Gathered 
<«gs  are  showing  heat  defects  and  re- 
quit-e  close  candling.  When  a  case  is 
1,OT  ful1  .the  shipper  should  note  this  on 
invoice;  otherwise  the  receiver  does 
know  whether  they  were  short  or 
stolen  m  transit.  Now  and  then  cases 
are  found  which  seem  evidence  of  bad 
aith  on  the  part  of  the  shipper— an  ef- 
lort  t0  *<'11  29,  28  hr  less  dozen,  for  the 


the 

not 


Buffalo  Markets. 

1  he  appearance  of  new  cantaloupes, 
selling  at  live  cents  each,  new  peaches  at 
a  cent  each  and  new  potatoes  as  low  as 
60  cents  a  peck,  retail,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  early  Summer  is  here  and 
that  the  crop  of  vegetable  foods  is  ade¬ 
quate.  There  are  also  gooseberries  and 
cherries  at  eight  cents  a  quart,  though 
not  of  very  good  quality.  A  few  small 
new  apples  retail  at  a  cent  apiece  by  the 
quart.  They  are  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1  75 
lor  Southern,  per  39-lb.  box.  The  old 
potato  crop  is  quoted  as  uns.ihiblo,  new 
Virginias  wholesaling  at  $2  per  barrel. 
The  strawberry  crop  came  near  being  a 


complete  failure,  on  account  of  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  but  it  is  doing  fairly  well,  at  six  to 
12  cents  a  quart,  wholesale,  blackberries 
the  same  and  huckleberries  two  cents 
higher.  Watermelons  are  not  plenty,  re¬ 
tailing  at  40  cents  for  a  large  half.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  retail^  at  five  cents  each  down  or 
wholesale  at  50  cents  per  dozen.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  75  cents  per  flat,  or  about  two 
cents  each.  It  is  bard  to  see  bow  aspara¬ 
gus  can  be  raised  and  sold  so  that  a 
dozen  fair-sized  bunches  will  wholesale  at 
$1.2.>  or  less.  It  has  been  very  plenty  all 
the  season.  Now  cauliflower  is  $1 .25  to 
$1.50  per  dozen.  Lettuce  is  very  plenty 
at  three  for  five  cents,  retail.  Green  corn 
beets.  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen  ;  radishes, 
five  to  eight  cents  per  dozen  bunches; 
onions,  eight  to  10  cents  per  dozen 
bunches;  cabbage.  75  cents  to  $1  per 
crate,  the  cabbage  being  about  the  only 
dear  item  in  tin*  list,  though  the  old  crop 
sold  so  cheap.  Green  beans  and  peas  sell 
on  a  par  at  seven  to  eight  cents  per  two- 
quart  measure  to  the  consumer.  Tbe  old 
bean  market  holds  up  well  on  the  basis  of 
$4  for  marrows,  wholesale. 

Tbe  hay  crop  is  not  a  full  one,  as  the 
market  price  for  Timothy,  $24  to  $25  per 
ton  for  No.  1  will  show.  It  was  $17 
through  the  Winter.  Farmers  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  bow  tin*  cold  May 
could  so  reduce  the  bay  yield  and  not  af¬ 
fect  the  wheat.  Butter  remains  at  60 
cents  down,  wholesale,  where  it  lias  been 
for  months,  and  cheese  is  still  17  cents. 
Eggs  are  not  quoted  above  26  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  Tbe  poultry  market  is  pretty  strong 
with  live  turkey  leading  at  16  to  18  cents 
and  fowl  at  15  to  17  cents  wholesale.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry  are  light,  turkey 
wholesaling  at  18  to  26  cents  and  fowl 
at  17  to  19  cents.  j.  w.  c. 


about  50c  per 
bilge  sells  at 


Boston  Market  Review. 

Low  prices  rule  on  most  native  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  supply  more  than 
meets  demand  in  most  cases.  New  po¬ 
tatoes  are  low  in  price  and  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity,  in  most  cases  eating  no  better  than 
old  stock  of  natives  on  hand  which  sell 
at  50  cents  to  $1  per  bag  and  find  few 
buyers.  Virginia  stock  brings  only  $1.50 
per  barrel  while  sweets  sell  at  $6  per 
crate. 

Texas,  onions  bring  only  $1  per  crate; 
native  set  stock  just  arriving,  brings  up 
to  $1.25  per  box.  Virginia  sets  75  to  $1 
per  basket.  Ruta  baga  turnips  bring 
about  $2  per  barrel,  with  new  Whites 
doz  bunches.  Native  cab- 
750  per  long  box ;  beets 
25c  per  dozen  bunches;  new  carrots  85c. 
Green  peas,  which  were  high  and  short 
July  4,  now  plenty  and  lighter  demand 
for  these  cuts  the  price  to  $1  and  $1.50 
per  box.  String  beans  bring  very  good 
prices,  wax  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  box  and 
Green  $1.25.  Summer  squash  75c  per 

dozen.  Hothouse  tomatoes  5  and  10c  per 
pound ;  southern  stock  $1.50  per  crate. 
Lettuce  35  to  50c  per  box  of  IS  heads. 

Southern  apples  are  coming  in  and 
this  stock  is  good  quality,  selling  at  $1.50 
and  $1.75  per  basket.  Peaches  plenty 
and  reasonable  for  season.  California  $1 
per  box,  southern  $2  and  better  per  6- 
basket  crate.  California  cherries  nice, 

and  demand  good  at  about  25c  per  pound. 
Native  rules  small  and  rather  poor  with 
prices  at  5  to  10c  per  pound.  Can- 
teioupes,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  crate  from 
Georgia  and  California.  Strawberries, 
July  4,  went  up  to  35c  per  box  for  best 
with  common  and  poor  stock  at  18c — a 
record  price  for  this  season.  The  few 
native  now  left  are  pretty  poor  and  only 
bring  5  to  15c  per  box  in  most  cases. 
Native  blueberries  18c  per  box.  Others 
about  12c  per  box;  blackberries  10  and 
12c;  gooseberries  10c;  raspberries,  7  and 
10c  per  box;  currants  8c  per  box. 

Butter  market  is  dull,  storage  stock  is 
large  enough  at  date  for  ordinary  future 
supply.  A  slight  decline  lias  taken  place 
and  prices  are  likely  to  be  unsettled  for 
a  while.  _  60  to  32e  for  best  and  other 
grades  27  to  29c.  Export  demand  for 
cheese  has  helped  out  the  market  for 
this  product  as  home  demand  is  not  equal 
to  supply.  Prices  rule  from  15%  to  18c 

The  market  for  beef  cattle  is  dull  and 
prices  a  little  weak.  Quarantine  restric¬ 
tions  are  mostly  lifted  except  where  cases 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred.  7 
t<>  8c  per  pound  on  hoof  for  best  steers, 
about  6e  for  heifers,  and  4  to  5c  for  poor¬ 
er  grades  were  about  the  sale  price. .  Veal 
calves  about  8c  on  lioof.  Hogs  7  and  8c 
on  foot,  and  9  and  10c  dressed,  are  aver¬ 
age  Live  poultry  supply  about  normal 
with  medium  demand;  hens  about  16c 
per  pound,  broilers  22c.  Slow  and  quiet 
business  on  horses  is  tin*  rule  owing 
largely  to  general  poor  business  condi¬ 
tions,  with  prices  about  as  in  the  past 
when  a  sale  is  made.  a.  e.  i>. 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  area  in  staple  crops,  and  percent¬ 
age  of  last  year’s  acreage  is: 

Per  eent. 
of  1914. 

Ill 

105.6 

104.6 

100.6 


Acres. 

Wheat  .  59.417.000 

Corn  .  109.276,000 

Cats  .  40,198.000 

Potatoes  .  3,732,000 


Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  ablc-boilleii  young  men,  both  with  andlwlchont 
farm  In*  experience,  who  wiali  to  work  on  larnm.  If  you  ic-cil  a 
Itooil,  Intelligent,  no  her  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Own  Is 
a  phHuuihropit;  organization  ami  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

Owr  object  1m  tt>  encouruge  farming  among  Jcwh 

JEWISH  AtiltlCLTLTUKAL  HOCIETT 

1  ««>  Second  Avenue  *  «©*  Vork  Oily 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enablo 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  hero.  This  Rate  will 
bo  5  Cents  a  word,  payablo  in  advanco.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted, 
ror  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE— A 


new  silo,  A  12x30  economy  silo 
comp,  with  opening  roof;  will  sell  cheap  on 
B-rma.  Write  JERSEY  GLEN  FARM  ivrk- 

FOR  SALE— No.  0  C.  .Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  Hy¬ 
draulic  (  idor  Press  and  -4  II.  F.  Woodpecker 

r ir  m-V: t» «  nnoe8vl,nl<'  in  P‘ ' f'*<‘ t  condition. 
OLT\  LR  EDM  ARDS.  North  Ware,  N.  II. 


WANTED — Deep  setting  creamery  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  Crystal  or  Stoddard  4-can  preferred 
EARLE  R.  POTTER.  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

LTMK  REQUIREMENTS  determined.  Write  for 
information.  HARRIS  T.  KILLS  Swedes- 
ooro,  N.  J. 


SAVE 

mill 


YOT  R  \  ETCH  SEED  by  using  a  fanning 
screen  of  special  size  mesh  that  will  re¬ 
move  nearly  all  of  the  rye  from  it:  can  be  used 
in  any  mill;  price,  $2  up.  according  to  siz<>; 
also  Hairy  Vetch  Seed  and  Inoculated  soil  for 
vetch.  E.  R.  FOLLETT,  Hale,  Mich. 


S  I  RIC.  i  LY  FRESH  EGGS  in  thirty-dozen  ea^es 
for  80c.  per  dozen.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert, 


Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  cycle,  twin  cylinder,  10  ir. 

P.  with  side  car  attached,  A  1  condition; 
would  exchange  for  F'ord  light  delivery.  W.  :!. 
FRENCH.  Hanunonton,  N.  J. 


For  LEASE — A  large  farm  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  lease  on  shares  for  a  term  of 
years.  Has  over  one  thousand  young  apple 
trees,  mostly  Baldwins,  just  coming  into  hear¬ 


ing.  For 
F.  HALL, 


further  information  write  BR1NTON 
Beld'ing.  Mich. 


I*  ARM  WANT E D — About  60  acres,  30  must  la* 
cultivated,  rest  pasture;  brook  or  spring  fed; 
must  have  good  buildings  and  be  within  a  mile 
of  station  and  village,  and  must  he  within  80 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Answers  must  give 
full  description.  BOX  149.  care  Rural  New- 
\  orker. 


EXCHANGE  AT  ONCE 
ings  for  small  farm. 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


318  acres;  good  build-. 
LOUIS  RABEN STEIN 


FOR  SALE — My  19  acre  vineyard,  one-half  mile 
from  City,  crop  included.  Price,  .$8,000,  one- 
fonrth  cash.  JOSEPH  ROGER,  Lynchburg  Ya 


250-ACRE 
with 
church, 


DAIRY  FARM- 


never 
M.  L. 


Heavily  timbered 

",  % 

store,  school,  creamery,  near  railroad 
failing  water;  farm  house,  three  barns! 
WIGHTMAN,  C’neinnatus,  N.  Y. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located1;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  II.  RIVENBI  RGII,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


I  OK  SALE  10-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm.  400 
berry  bushes,  301)  bearing  fruit  trees,  6- room 
bouse,  furniture,  tools,  crops,  horse,  several 
hundred  chickens,  liens,  incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  houses  complete,  mile  front  station;  also 
1  -acre  water  front;  fruit  and  shade  trees: 
terms  cash.  Owner.  JOHN  HUBER,  Center 
Moriches,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


330  ACRES  dairy  stock  farm;  excellent  build¬ 
ings;  watered  by  springs;  smooth  level  fields; 
200  acres  could  be  plowed  with  tractor;  good  for 
hay,  grain,  corn,  potatoes;  will  sell  cheap.  Tel¬ 
ephone  and  Rural  Delivery.  CIIAS.  T.  FERRY 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 


WELL  IMPROVED  stock  and  grain  farm  for 
sale,  200  acres.  Address  DOVER,  DEL.,  R.  1). 
No.  6,  Box  No.  48. 


WANTED — Permanent  position,  experienced 

poultryman,  reliable,  good  worker,  clean 
habits,  best  references;  commercial  only.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  G.  MORRIS,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  MANAGER  WANTED 
Man  and  his  wife  to  take  charge  and  rim 
small  farm  of  registered  cattle  making  records. 
Farm  located  In  New  York  State.  In  answer¬ 
ing  give  full  particulars  In  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— By  an  experienced  gnrd'ener.  a  posl- 
tiou  ns  gardener  or  caretaker  of  a  farm  V 
E.  W. ,  Hadley  I*.  0.,  Mass. 


MAN.  practical,  experienced,  has  position,  three 
years  with  extensive  corporation,  thorough 
with  trees,  wants  position  of  trust  with  large 
progressive  oretiardist.  For  information  reply 
148.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOX 


W  A  N  T  ED — Foreman, 
town,  N.  J.;  other 


single.  100  acres,  Rorden- 
nian  kept;  state  age,  expe¬ 
rience  and  wages  (must  be  very  reasonable) 
wanted.  BOX  147,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OS1TION  WANTED — By  Hollander  with  life 
experience  in  feeding  and  care  or  cattle;  un¬ 
derstands  milk  testing,  balance  ration,  butter- 
making;  best  of  reference;  small  family.  Ad¬ 
dress  HOLLANDER,  R.  F.  I).  No.  3,  Box  33d, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

POSITION  WANTED — -As  Foreman  and  chauf¬ 

feur  oil  gentleman’s  place,  by  a  strictly  hon¬ 
est.  temperate  man,  no  tobacco  or  profanity;  ex¬ 
perience  with  men  and  nil  kinds  of  stock:  care- 
lul  driver;  excellent  farmer;  good  references 
Address  BOX  14(1,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — A  position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  a  stock  farm  by  October  first:  life 
work  on  a  farm,  married,  no  children,  American; 
or  would  rent  a  well-located  stock  farm  with 
stock  and  tools  on  it  with  option  of  buying; 
eminent  credentials.  Address  BOX  145,  care  of 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN — Married,  one  child,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  Aug.  1,  on  gentleman’s  place;  good  butter 
maker,  highest  reference,  Americans.  CARR 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  ' 


WANTED— Dry  band  milker  and  general  farm 
hand,  salary  $25  per  month.  DEHRYDALE 
FARM,  Goshen  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Young  man,  19,  healthy, 
high  school  training,  desires  steady  position 
en  well-managed  farm,  where  lie  can  have  op¬ 
portunity  study  agriculture.  Address  I.  HART¬ 
MAN,  17(>3  Sterling  Pi.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HUMOROUS 


Johnny  (looking  thoughtfully  into  his 
aquarium)  :  “Mamma,  I  think  the  worst 
thing  about  being  a  little  fish  would  be 
having  a  mamma  without  any  lap.” — 
Woman’s  Journal. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  acoustics, 
Mrs.  Nurich?”  whispered  her  neighbor. 
“Oh,  I  don’t  mix  in  them  religious  squab¬ 
bles.  Let  everybody  worship  in  their 
own  way,  I  say.” — Buffalo  Express. 

Little  Boy  :  “Don’t  Quakers  ever  i 
fight?”  Mother:  “No,  my  dear.”  Lit¬ 
tle  Boy  (after  reflection)  :  “I  should 
think  it  would  be  awful  hard  for  a  real 
big  Quaker  to  be  a  Quaker.” — Good 
News. 

Native:  “There  are  the  Oldboy  twins. 
They  are  98  years  old.”  Stranger:  “To 
what  do  they  credit  their  long  lives?” 
Native:  “One  ’cause  he  used  terbaccer, 
and  one  ’cause  he  never  used  it.” — Re- 
hoboth  Sunday  Journal. 

“In  Winter-time,  when  it’s  cold,”  said 
Bobbie,  “I  wish  I  was  a  polar  bear  with 
a  white  robe  growin’  all  over  me;  but 
in  Summer,  when  the  baseball  season’s 
on,  bein’  a  giraffe  ’d  just  suit  me.” 
“Why  a  giraffe,  Bobbie?”  “He  kin  see 
over  the  fence. — Credit  Lost. 

The  street  car  conductor  examined  the 
transfer  thoughtfully  and  said  meekly : 
“This  here  transfer  expired  an  hour  ago, 
lady.”  The  lady,  digging  in  her  purse 
after  a  coin,  replied :  “No  wonder,  with 
not  a  single  ventilator  open  in  the  whole 
car !” — Puck. 

“On  what  do  you  base  your  assertion 
that  country  people  are  brighter  and 
more  intelligent  than  city  people,  Hy?” 
asked  the  Summer  boarder.  “Why,  right 
here  in  my  almanac,”  replied  Farmer 
Hyperbole  Medders,  “it  says  in  the  cities 
the  population  is  a  lot  denser  than  In 
the  rural  districts.” — Judge. 

A  new  baby  brother  came  to  the  home 
of  little  John.  In  his  joy  he  brought  in 
his  pets  to  show  the  new  arrival.  He 
brought  his  cat,  and  then  his  pet  chick¬ 
en,  and  then,  standing  back,  he  said  in 
triumph  :  “Now  the  baby  has  seen  three 
animals — the  cat,  the  chicken,  and  th«‘ 
stork.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

She  was  an  ardent  suffragette  and  was 
arguing  with  her  father  about  the  bal¬ 
lot  for  women.  “Well,  what  are  you 
suffragettes  going  to  do?”  inquired  the 
father.  “We  are  going  to  sweep  the 
country,”  she  replied  proudly.  “Well, 
do  you  despise  small  beginnings,  my  dear, 
suppose  you  start  with  the  dining  room.” 
Credit  Lost. 

Uncle  (to  nephew  playing  a  war 
game  with  a  chum):  “If  you  take  the 
fortress  within  fifteen  minutes,  I'll  give 
you  a  quarter.”  Youngster  (a  minute 
later):  “Uncle,  the  fortress  is  taken; 
now  let  me  have  the  quarter.”  Uncle: 
“How  did  you  manage  it  so  quickly?” 
Youngster:  “I  offered  the  besieged  ten 
cents,  and  they  capitulated.” — Christian 
Register. 

It  was  the  wedding  day,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  making  his  exit  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  rice  and  old  boots. 
He  snatched  his  hat  from  a  peg,  seized 
an  umbrella  from  the  hall  stand,  and 
was  going  out  .of  the  door,  when  the 
bride’s  father  called  after  him :  “You’ve 
taken  my  umbrella,  Henry.  Bring  it 
back  at  once.  I’ve  six  daughters,  but 
only  one  good  umbrella.” — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 


A  remarkable  bargain  at  566  for 
,  8  x  16  ft..  size.  Other  sizes  as  low  in 
^proportion.  All  doors,  hardware, 
Istaves,  etc.,  finest  quality.  Credit 
"  Extended.  Write  for  special  proposi- 
tion  “Silo  25.” 

■ARUNDEL  SILO  BUILDERS 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
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Why  FORD  Owners  Buy 
AH  YOU  Should  Buy 

Single  Unit  Electric 

Starting 
and  Lighting 
Outf  it-Ready  to  Install 


Of  the  same  superior  materials  and  construction  used  for  FRANK¬ 
LIN,  REGAL,  and  others.  Not  a  makeshift  merely  built  to  sell. 

So  great,  and  constant  that  it  actually  helps  the  engine  on  slow 
speeds  in  traffic  or  on  grades,— never  robs  the  engine  of  power. 

You  throw  on  one  switch  and  leave  it  on.  The  Dyneto  spins  all  the 
time,  automatically  turning  from  a  motor  to  a  generator  and  back 
to  a  motor  as  car  speed  changes.  Tour  Engine  Never  Can  Stall. 

Made  so  well  that  it  is  quiet,  no  whine  or  groans  come  even  after 
years  of  service.  Bracket  designed  for  rigidity.  All  under  the 
hood.  You  do  not  have  to  tear  engine  apart  to  install. 

. . .  Practically  only  three  parts;  Dyneto  Motor-Generator,.oiie  switch. 

TO  INSTALL  Storage  Battery.  Simple  wiring  with  terminals  all  fixed  and 
marked  for  installation.  Anyone  can  install— some  have  done  it  in 
3  hours. 


I  QUALITY 


=  POWER 


NEVER  A 
STALLED 
\  ENGINE 

i  NOISELESS 


=  SIMPLE 


=  DURABLE 

i  ORDER 
?  TODAY 


Ask  any  Franklin  Owner  or  Dealer  about  the  Dyneto’s  work  in  the 
famous  100  mile  low  gear  run—  the  hardest  test  a  starter  ever  was  given. 

Make  your  Ford  more  practical— save  the  danger  of  hand-crank¬ 
ing  and  make  the  car  a  pleasure  for  your  wife  and  daughter. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  Dyneto  is  not  only  a  great  comfort  but  is  an  absolute 

necessity  summer  and  winter. 

Soncl  $73 

Check,  draft  or  money  order. 

We  will  ship  complete  outfit  with  in¬ 
structions  for  installing.  If  you  are 
not  pleased  on  inspection,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  on  return  of  outfit  in 
good  condition  in  ten  days. 

Booklet  on  request 

DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


||  Particularly  Attractive  Dealer  Proposition 


Outfit  packed  for  shipment 
Any  one  can  install  it 


Capacity 

Economy 

Safety 

New 

Different 


SILO  FILLERS  AND 
PRICED 


Glazed  Tile  Silos  to  your  Home  Town 

SILOS  to  eara  cost  first — then  pay.  HOW?  Ask,  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Tsilo&  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


NO.  FORT  WORTH, 
TEXAS. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINN. 


KANSAS  CITY, 
v  MO. 


Get  These  Big  Profits  ^ 

Now  men  everywhere  are  making  big  money  with  the 
famous  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  (Motor  Power).  $10-^_ 

$15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common. 

Pays  for  Itself 

steel  construction— certain  sure  op¬ 
eration.  Makes  its  own  power 
from  simple, sturdy  Sand¬ 
wich  gas  engine  (4.  , 

6  or  8  H.  P.) 
on  same  ^  .cl 
truck.  - 


LIGHT- STRONG-BIG  CAPACITY 


r"L 


So  strong — so  durable — so  de¬ 
pendable — so  simple  so  abso¬ 
lutely  superior  to  all  others  is  the 
“Light  Running  Silberzabn”  that  it 
has  been  pronounced 

“The  King  of 
Ensilage  Cutters” 

Has  strongest  built  frame,  throat  and 
blower  that  neverc log,  positive  safety  device; 
and  with  its  accurate  knife  adjustment  pro¬ 
duces  that  fine  uniform  cut  ensilage  you  are 
looking  for.  Speed  of  blower  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  height  of  silo.  Thousands 
in  use— Ask  the  man  who  ownes  one— he’ll 
say  “By  all  means  get  a  Silberzahn”. 
Write  for  catalog  and  proof. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  I 


p.  o 


Box  474 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


<35' 


Stock  and  Repairs 
carried  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The  UNADILLA  solves 
feed  problems ! 


Never  fails  to  cure  and  keep  silage  prune.  Renders 
entire  corn  plant— grain,  cobs,  shucks,  leaves  and 
stalks— juicy,  tender  and  digestible  as  June  grass. 
Increases  dairy  production  and  profits.  Decreases 
feed  bills  half.  Thousands  of  satisfied 


owners  can  attest  these  truths. 
UNADILLA  is  a  guaranteed  Silo 
of  highest  quality.  Price  Is  mod¬ 
erate.  Terms  liberal.  Factory  is 
in  year-round  operation.  Ship¬ 
ments  made  promptly.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  sales  agree¬ 
ments.  Late  orders  may  be  tele¬ 
graphed  in  at  our  expense. 

Address,  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  New  York 


The 


HARDER 

\  *  A  SaveYoi 


SILOS 

Save  your  Entire 
Com  Crop  - 
NoWaste 


H  eavy, non-conduc¬ 
ting,  steel-bou  nd 
walls,  rigid  dow  el 
construction  ,ai  r-tigh  t 
convenient  doors.safe 
ladder,  storm  -  proof 
anchor  equipment  — 
the  most  convenient, 
d  ura  b  1  e,  profitable 
silo  on  the  market. 
UncleSamuses  Hard- 
erSilos.  Catalog  (tee 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  1 1 
Coblcskill.  N.  Y. 


I  The  yearly  milk  pail  (,^<})wl  be  bififier,  the 
k  milk  better,  if  you  can  feed  sweet, 

green  silage  in  the  x^^winter  months. 

But  there’s  a  difference  >n  silos. 

Before  you  buy,  hear  the 
case  of  the 

.Green  Mountain  Silo 


and  Judge  for  yourself. 
Send  for  free  illustrated 
booklet,  “The  Why  and 
Wherefore.” 

Full  of  silo  pointers. 
Creamery  Pkg.  Mfg.  Co., 
338  West  St., 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


Write,  Phone  or  Wire 


T\fE  have  the  stock  and  can  make 
»  ’  immediate  shipment,  enabling 
you  to  preserve  100  per  cent  of 
your  corn  crop  in  the 

Ibgi£bNY 

Easy  to  erect.  No  special  tools  or  skilled 
labor  needed.  Every  stave  guaranteed. 
You  pay  for  the  Indiana  Silo  out  of  what  it 
saves  on  feed  bill.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  lies  Moines,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ft*  Worth,  Texas 


Quick  and 
Sure  in  Action 


Bag  the  grain  clean  and  whole — free  from  all  tailings — and  do  it  quickly  and  easily.^ 

An  investment  in  this  thresher  pays  big  and  certain  returns,  year  after  year.  Its 
light  weight  makes  it  easily  hauled  in  hilly  country.  Why  get  a  heavy  machine  with 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  that  you  can  get  at  less  cost  in  the  Gray  Line. 
There’s  75  years  of  experience  and’a  national  reputation  back  of  every  Gray  thresher. 

THRESHERS 

Cost  of  running  a  Gray  compared  with  others  will  show  you  consider¬ 
able  saving  each  season.  You  can  depend  on  it  for  good  work.  Made 
in  many  sizes  for  a  farmer’s  own  use  or  for  contracting  thresherraen. 
Write  now  for  free  Catalog. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


Threshers,  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines, 
Cnsilage  Cutters  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


THE  FRONT  that  GAVE 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 
Doors  absolutely  tight  but  will  not  swell 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached  t»  front. 
Everything  tirst-olass  and  prices  right. 
Liberal  discount  to  reliable  agent* — 
Wanted  In  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  11,  HUDSON  FALLS.N  Y 


DIRIGO  SILOS-t 

are  quality  silos — highest  grade  lumber— 
air  tight,  continuous  doors — the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship— genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative-last  longer—  perfect  ensilage- 
easy  to  erect — no  agents,  but  sold 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  a  low  price. 
Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  orders  now. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


Summer  Pruning  :  Theory  and  Practice. 

Part  I. 

FFECTS  OF  PRUNING. — A  common  saying  is 
“prune  for  wood  in  Winter  and  for  fruit  in 
Summer.”  This  may  be  expressed  in  other  words 
to  the  effect  that 
pruning  in  Winter  en¬ 
courages  wood  growth 
while  pruning  in  Sum¬ 
mer  encourages  fruit 
production.  The  fact 
that  Winter  or  dormant 
season  pruning  results 
in  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  wood  growth  is 
readily  made  plain. 

THE  TREE’S  FOOD 
RESERVE. — F r u i t  t rees 
store  up  starch  in  the 
late  Summer  and  Fall 
as  a  reserve  food  sup¬ 
ply  to  draw  upon  in 
early  Spring  for  the 
formation  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  Suppose  a  tree 
has  developed  1.000 
buds  before  Winter.  A 
certain  amount  of 
starch  has  been  stored 
to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  buds  when  growth 
begins  the  following 
Spring.  Now  if  500  of 
these  buds  are  cut  away 
in  a  pruning  process 
the  remaining  500  buds 
will  have  about  double 
the  amount  of  reserve 
food  to  assist  in  their 
development,  with  the 
result  that  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  growth  t  a  lies 
place.  When  does  this 
reserve  supply  become 
exhausted?  In  the  case 
of  the  peach  it  is  near¬ 
ly  used  up  in  growth  by 
June  1,  or  by  the  time 
the  young  fruits  are 
about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length.  After 
this  the  tree  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  plant 
food  elaborated  daily  for 
its  support.  The  leaves 
are  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  tree.  Crude 
plant  foods  are  taken 
up  by  the  roots  but 
must  then  be  transferred 
to  the  leaves  for  “di¬ 
gestion”  or  elaboration. 

FORMS  OF  SUM¬ 
MER  I*  It  U  N  I  N  G. — A 
common  statement  is 
that  Summer  pruning 
checks  wood  g  r  o  w  t  li 
and  therefore  promotes 
fruit  bud  formation.  It 


said  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree  because  of  the 
reduction  of  its  power  to  manufacture  starch  and 


sugar.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  when  a  tree 
is  defoliated  by  insects  or  disease  and  then  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  partial  defoliation  may  be  expected  to  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  relative  severity. 


Effect  of  Cutting  Tip  of  Apple  Twig  in  Growing  Season.  Fig.  351. 
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is  evident  that  there  may  be  at  least  two  forms  of 
Summer  pruning,  the  removal  of  entire  branches, 
twigs  or  shoots,  or  the  pinching  or  cutting  back  of 
shoots.  The  former  may  result  in  removal  of  con¬ 
siderable  foliage,  the  latter  of  scarcely  any.  The 
removal  of  any  considerable  amount  of  foliage  is 


Pinching  Back  the  Tips  Makes  the  Top  More  Dense.  Fig.  352. 

removal  of  a  few  small  twigs  or  shoots,  however, 
may  have  little  or  no  economic  effect. 

“THICKENING”  THE  TOP. — The  cutting  back  of 
a  twig  in  the  dormant  season  results  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  branches  below  this  point  and 
“thickens”  the  top  of  the  tree.  Pinching  or  cutting 


back  the  tips  of  growing  shoots  in  the  Summer 
checks  the  growth  of  the  shoots  for  a  time  until  side 
buds  can  be  developed  and  branch  growth  resumed. 
Pinching  the  tips  of  growing  shoots  therefore  re¬ 
sults  in  the  production  of  more  branches  and  “thick- 
The  ens”  the  tops  of  trees  in  Summer  as  does  the  cutting 

back  of  tips  of  branch¬ 
es  in  Winter  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  351.  One 
prunes  a  privet  hedge 
in  early  Spring  before 
growth  begins  and  once 
or  twice  during  the 
Summer  to  secure  a 
much  branched  compact 
growth. 

MORE  AND  BET¬ 
TER  FRUIT.— F  ruit 
trees  are  grown  with 
the  idea  ot  securing  the 
largest  amount  of  per¬ 
fect  fruit  possible.  The 
bulk  of  our  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  upon  a 
commercial  basis  and 
cost  of  production  must 
be  kept  as  low  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  a  profit. 
Any  orchard  operation 
then  which  does  not  re¬ 
sult  in  a  profitable 
money  return,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  sim¬ 
ply  becomes  an  added 
a  n  d  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense. 

FADS  IN  PRUNING. 
— A  system  of  pruning 
is  too  often  adopted  be¬ 
cause  it  meets  the  the¬ 
ories  or  fancy  of  the 
grower  when  it  has  no 
definite  known  basis  of 
tree  welfare  or  direct 
com  m  erci  a  1  profits. 
Trees  are  pruned  to 
many  shapes  and  forms 
and  prolonged  discus¬ 
sion  often  arises  as  to 
the  merits  of  one  type 
over  another.  Too  often 
is  it  a  case  of  whether 
a  brown-shelled  egg  is 
any  richer  than  a  white- 
shelled  one.  Too  often 
is  it  regarded  as  purely 
an  art  rather  than  a 
science. 

FRUIT  PRINCI¬ 
PLES. — The  objects  of 
pruning  fruit  trees  may 
be  grouped  and  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  following 
standpoint : 

1.  Factors  which  con¬ 
cern  the  mechanical 
strength  of  the  tree.  2. 
Factors  which  concern 
the  distribution  of  the 
fruit-bearing  surface.  3. 


Factors  which  concern  the  vigor  and  life  of  the  tree. 
4.  Factors  which  concern  the  strictly  commercial 
interest. 

The  mechanical  strength  of  any  particular  habit 
of  tree  growth  and  modification  to  meet  the  strain  of 
a  heavy  load  of  fruit  may  be  a  pruning  problem  in 
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itself.  The  distribution  of  the  fruit  bearing  surface 
concerns  the  first  factor  and  yet  may  be  considered 
separately  in  some  features.  All  forms  of  pruning 
affect  the  life  and  vigor  of  a  tree  and  yet  a  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  result  in  the  greatest  possible  vigor 
may  not  prove  to  he  the  most  profitable  practise 
from  the  purely  commercial  standpoint  Every 
pruning  operation  should  be  considered  first  as  to 
its  effect  n|x>n  the  tree  itself  and  in  the  second 
place  as  to  its  commercial  possibilities.  Why  all 
this  general  discussion  of  pruning  before  the  matter 
of  Summer  pruning  is  presented?  So  that  we  may 
better  understand  what  relation  it  lias  to  Winter 
pruning,  which  will  lie  discussed  next  week. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 


The  Selection  of  Bud-sticks  in  Budding. 

1  BEGIN  by  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
many  l'ruit  growers  will  find  it  profitable  to  grow 
their  own  t  rees.  Tree  growing  is  a  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  requiring  skill  which  only  those  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  can  attain,  and  care  at  every  turn  of  the  sea¬ 
son  which  fruit  growers  will  hardly  find  time  to 
give.  Yet,  there  are  many,  who,  to  make  certain 
that  their  fruits  are  true  to  name,  will  be  glad 
to  take  poorer  trees  of  their  own  growing  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  buying  “a  pig  in  the  poke”  from  nursery¬ 
men.  To  these,  beginning  with  a  few  directions  as 
to  how  budding  is  done,  I  may  offer  some  advice  on 
selecting  hud  sticks. 

Budding  consists  of  inserting  a  hud  of  one  tree 
underneath  the  bark  of  another.  The  hud.  in  the 
commonest  method  of  budding,  is  inserted  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  T-shaped  cut  in  the  stock  so  that  the  bark 
may  he  lifted  and  the  lmd  inserted.  The  hud  is  cut. 
from  below'  upward  with  a  drawing  motion  of  the 
knife.  Tinder  the  hud,  the  cut  takes  a  little  of  the 
wood.  Some  budders  remove  this  bit  of  wood ; 
others  do  not.  With  the  leaf  stem  as  a  handle,  the 
hud  is  inserted  into  the  T-shaped  incision  until  its 
“heel”  is  flush  with  the  transverse  cut 

Waxing  is  not  necessary  but  the  hud  must  he 
securely  tied.  For  this  purpose  raffia,  strips  of 
fibre  from  a  palm,  is  universally  used.  It  is  cut 
in  lengths  of  twenty  inches  and  must  be  moistened 
to  make  it  soft  and  pliable.  The  strand  is  brought 
firmly  across  the  upper  end  of  the  bud  to  keep  it 
from  working  out.  Beginning  then  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slit  the  raffia  is  wound  smoothly  upward  cov¬ 
ering  everything  but  the  “eye”  of  the  bud,  after 
which  it  is  tied  in  a  single  square  knot.  The  tie 
must  hold  the  bud  firmly  in  place.  In  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  depending  on  the  growth  of  the  stock, 
the  raffia  is  cut  to  prevent  girdling  of  the  tree. 
The  hud  by  this  time  should  he  “set”  lmt  should  not 
have  put  forth  growth,  since  it  is  desired  that  it 
lie  dormant  until  the  following  Spring,  when  the 
stock  is  cut  away  just  above  the  bud.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  makes  the  whole  process  plain. 

Budding  is  used  iu  the  propagation  of  trees  and  in 
top-working  young  trees  set  in  the  orchard.  In 
either  case  the  stock  must  be  of  small  diameter.  In 
propagating  trees  in  the  nursery,  the  stocks  ought 
not  to  he  more  than  one  year  old.  In  budding  the 
tops  of  young  trees  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
tree  into  a  different  variety,  it  is  preferable  to  set 
the  bud  in  wood  of  small  diameter,  not  more  than 
one  or  two  years  old.  Budding  can,  of  course,  be 
done  only  when  the  hark  will  peel  which  is  in  the 
Spring  and  again  in  late  Summer  or  early  Autumn- 
Budding  in  the  North  is  nearly  always  performed  in 
Summer  or  Autumn. 

The  cutting  from  which  the  buds  are  taken  is 
known  to  budders  as  the  “bud  stick.”  It  consists 
of  the  young  growth  of  the  season  in  which  the 
budding  is  done  and  is  cut  when  ready  for  use,  the 
leaves  being  trimmed  so  as  to  leave  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  stem  as  a  handle  to  the  bnd. 
After  trimming,  the  sticks  are  wrapped  in  damp  bur¬ 
lap  and  taken  to  the  field  for  use;  once  dried,  they  are 
worthless.  Not  all  of  the  growths  are  strong  enough 
or  good  enough  for  budding  and  neither  are  all  the 
buds  on  the  stick  suitable  for  budding.  The  bud- 
dor  must,  therefore,  make  a  selection  and  if  he  is 
to  have  success  lie  must  select  carefully.  It  is  in 
regard  to  this  selection  that  I  am  asked  to  give  ad¬ 
vice. 

Choice  is  easily  made  as  regards  buds  on  the 
stick.  Only  the  plumpest  and  best  buds  should  be 
cut  from  the  bud-sticks  unless  the  budder  is  hard- 
pressed  for  propagating  material.  This  means, 
usually,  that  the  buds  at  the  top,  less  frequently  at 
the  bottom,  must  be  discarded,  since  the  plumpest 
and  the  host  nourished  buds  are  not  found  at  the 
ends  of  Hie  stick.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  select  sticks 
hut  several  rules  may  be  laid  down.  Suckers  or 
“water  sprouts”  should  never  he  used  since  the  buds 
on  them  are  usually  too  weak  to  make  a  good 
growth.  If  it  is  desired  that  buds  mature  early  or 
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if  it  seems  likely  that  they  are  not  developing  prop¬ 
erly,  early  maturity  and  better  development  may  he 
secured  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  growing 
shoots  which  are  to  make  the  hud  sticks.  A  prime 
requisite  is  that  the  buds  be  token  from  a  vigorous, 
healthy  tree  of  the  variety  desired.  For  this  reason 
nurserymen  almost  universally  take  buds  from  trees 
growing  in  the  nursery.  Fruit  growers  should  take 
buds  from  the  youngest  trees  in  their  orchards.  In 
either  case,  choose  the  uppermost  shoots  where  the 
leaves  are  largest  and  opportunity  for  growth  is 
l>est.  It  is  seldom  that  good  buds  can  he  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  tree  or  on  the  lowest  branches. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  “well  begun  is  half  done” 
for  all  subsequent  treatment  fails  when  small  weak 
buds  are  used. 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  abont  taking  buds  from 
trees  of  known  good  characters.  Tlie  writer  finds 
but  little  to  encourage  him  to  believe  that  varieties 
can  he  improved  by  this  kind  of  hud  selection. 
Trees  of  any  variety  vary  tremendously  in  orchards 
because  of  differences  in  soil,  moisture,  food,  sun¬ 


light,  the  effects  of  insects  and  fungi  and  so  on.  All 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  these  variations  are  not 
transmitted  in  the  slightest  degree.  Probably  the 
stock  has  more  to  do  with  the  variation  of  trees 
in  an  orchard  than  all  other  causes  combined  and 
the  selection  of  stocks  becomes,  therefore,  much  more 
important  than  the  selection  of  trees  from  which  to 
take  buds.  Once  in  a  while  trees  sport  and  buds 
from  these  sports  come  true,  but  such,  variations 
can  Ite  told  only  by  propagation  for  a  generation  or 
more.  To  pretend  to  he  able  to  tell  on  the  basis  of 
inspection  that  a  variation  will  come  true  is  quack- 


Cutting  Bud-Sticks.  Fig.  354. 

ery  pure  and  simple.  From  all  evidence  now  at 
hand  propagators  of  fruit  trees  may  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  a  bud  of  any  variety  is  most  liter¬ 
ally  “a  chip  of  the  old  block.”  n.  p.  iiedrick. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 


The  Measure  of  Soil  Fertility. 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  353  is  taken  from  the  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  publications  is¬ 
sued  by  any  of  these  State  institutions.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  The 
picture  is  used  to  illustrate  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  L. 
Russell,  the  Director.  He  makes  the  point  that  a 
soil  must  he  judged  in  its  fertility  by  the  lowest 
amounts  of  its  needed  element,  much  like  a  chain. 
The  strength  of  that  chain  is  not  determined  by 
the  big  perfect  links,  but  rather  by  the  smaller  ones 
which  may  be  cracked  or  rusted  through.  When 
the  strain  comes  the  chain  does  not  break  at  the 
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strongest  point,  hut  gives  way  at  the  weakest  part, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  with  a  soil. 

Take  the  illustration  of  the  tub  here  shown.  The 
stave  represented  by  phosphorus  is  shorter  than  the 
others,  and  of  course  that  is  where  the  water  be¬ 
gins  to  flow  over,  as  more  and  more  of  it  is  poured 
into  the  tub.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the  soil. 
If  phosphorus  or  potash  were  lacking,  the  measure 
of  the  crop  would  T**  determined  by  the  failure  of 
the  soil  to  supply,  this  needed  element.  Perhaps  a 
good  illustration  might  he  made  by  speaking  of  a 
innek  soil.  These  soils  of  mucks  or  swamps  are 
quite  rich  in  nitrogen,  hut  generally  very  low  in¬ 
deed  in  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Plant 
seed  in  these  soils,  and  the  plants  will  grow  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  ability  to  obtain  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  After  they  get  to  that  point  the  extra 
supply  of  nitrogen  will  not  drive  them  along  further, 
hut  they  stop  and  will  not  make  their  full  growth. 
Therefore,  in  handling  such  a  soil  if  would  not  be 
economical  to  add  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  because  that  in  much  the  same  way  contains 
considerable  nitrogen,  but  is  lacking  in  phosphate 
and  potash.  The  addition  of  150  pounds  to  the  am; 
of  muriate  of  potash,  or  of  a  quantity  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  would  greatly  increase  the  crop  grown  on  the 
muck  soil,  because  these  things  add  what  the  soil 
needs,  or  you  might  say  they  increase  the  length  of 
the  short  stave  and  thus  make  the  tub  hold  more 
water. 

In  this  illustration  lime  is  given  as  one  of  the 
staves.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  better  illustration  to 
have  the  hoops  also  marked  lime,  because  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  plant  food  value,  lime  has  a  mechanical 
and  chemical  effect  as  well,  and  often  its  power  to 
tighten  up  the  soil  so  as  to  make  it  hold  water  to 
better  advantage  is  the  chief  reason  for  its  ap¬ 
plication. 


A  Ninety  Ton  Silo  for  Ninety  Dollars. 

Part  II. 

EFORE  the  concrete  is  entirely  hard  these 
blocks  are  removed  and  after  waiting  for  the 
concrete  to  finish  setting  the  studding  is  set  up,  one 
in  each  of  the  holes  so  cast.  Twelve  foot  studding 
is  used,  ol’  in  fact  any  length  that  is  convenient  to 
get  out,  and  have  to  be  spliced.  This  is  done  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  diagonally  across  making  the  length  of 
the  splice  aboxit  IS  inches.  Care  is  taken  not  to  let 
any  two  splices  come  opposite  each  other  as  this 
might  weaken  the  frame  somewhat.  The  form  of 
this  splice  as  well  as  the  method  of  alternating 
them  and  bracing  the  studding  is  shown  in  Fig.  355. 

After  the  first  tier  of  studding  is  set  up  and  braced 
the  work  of  hoarding  is  begun.  In  bracing  stay  the 
studding  to  posts  driven  outside  as  the  inside  must 
lie  kept  clear  for  hoarding.  See  that  all  the  stud¬ 
ding  are  perfectly  plumb  and  begin  hoarding.  For 
convenience  have  the  boards  all  of  a  width  so  that 
they  will  match  on  anywhere.  Care  must,  be  taken 
to  break  joints,  not  letting  a  number  of  hoards 
match  on  the  same  stud  as  this  will  weaken  the  silo 
wall  and  throw  it  out  of  round.  For  successful 
work  this  course  must  he  started  perfectly  level. 
When  the  hoarding  has  been  carried  as  high  as  con¬ 
venient  put  on  the  lath  up  to  the  same  point.  This 
may  be  put  on  spirally  if  desired  and  is  perhaps 
put  on  a  little  faster  in  this  way.  Next  build 
a  staging  inside  by  placing  a  short  post  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  (a  fence  post  is  about  right)  and  staging  sup¬ 
ports  radiating  out  from  this  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  to  the  silo  walls.  A  second  section  is  then 
carried  up  splicing  the  studding  as  necessary.  The 
center  pole  of  the  staging  must  be  made  up  of 
short  sections  so  it  can  be  taken  down  and  got  out 
of  the  silo  easily  when  it  comes  time  to  plaster  it, 
the  plastering  being  begun  at  the  top. 

This  method  is  continued  until  the  top  is  reached. 
When  the  desired  height  is  reached  cut  the  studding 
off  even  by  means  of  a  line  carried  from  stud  to 
stud  with  the  level  and  put  on  an  ordinary  8  or  12- 
sided  plate.  The  roof  is  of  the  usual  construction 
and  will  not  he  discussed  here  as  it  is  the  purpose 
of  tins  article  to  deal  with  the  unusual  features  of 
this  silo.  It  as  well  as  the  plate  can  be  laid  out 
full  size  on  some  mow  or  barn  floor  and  the  lengths 
and  cuts  of  the  different  members  found  by  direct 
measurement. 

The  plastering  is  begun  at  the  top,  a  1  :2 %  mix¬ 
ture  being  used,  and  continued  down  the  sides.  It 
is  put  on  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Before 
beginning  the  plastering  the  sides  should  he  well 
wetted  to  prevent  the  tob  rapid  drying  of  the  con¬ 
crete.  In  the  silo  from  which  the  data  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  obtained  this  was  done  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  barrel  sprayer  and  50  feet  of  three-quarter 
inch  hose.  The  same  sprayer  was  used  to  keep  the 
plaster  damp  after  it  was  put  on.  As  the  work 
progressed  cement  and  water  mixed  to  a  cream-like 


consistency  was  put  on  to  the  piaster  coat  with  a 
brush  to  seal  the  pores  and  make  a  smoother  wall. 
This  was  continued  to  the  bottom,  the  stagings  be¬ 
ing  dropped  as  the  work  came  down. 

When  the  bottom  was  reached  a  circular  form  was 
built  around  the  outside  of  the  silo  and  the  floor 
laid,  the  plastering  finished  and  this  wall  put  in 


Splicing  and  Bracing  the  Studding.  Fig.  7  55. 

all  at  one  operation.  A  narrow  opening  was  left 
around  the  bottom  in  boarding  up  so  that  really  this 
outside  wall  is  a  continuation  of  the  floor  inside. 
By  putting  these  in  at  one  time  a  good  union  is  se¬ 
cured  and  the  usual  crack  where  the  plaster  joins 
the  floor  is  avoided.  The  studding  is  deeply  an¬ 
chored  in  the  cement  bed,  and  altogether  it  makes  a 
very  strong  construction.  The  outside  of  this  silo 
was  finished  by  clapboarding,  many  are  left  without 
any  outside  covering  at  all.  I  would  advise,  rather 
than  clapboarding,  filling  in  between  the  studs  and 
boarding  up  and  down.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
clapboards  on  and  it  would  be  impossible  with  any 
grade  that  had  a  tendency  to  split.  Basswood  was 
used  in  this  case. 

As  before  stated  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  these  silos  is  their  low  cost,  that  is,  where  the 
material  can  all  be  obtained  from  the  farm.  In  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  following  bill  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
material  furnished  from  the  farm  or  of  the  ordinary 
farm  labor.  Only  those  items  in  which  there  was  an 
actual  cash  outlay  are  considered,  such  as  saw 
bill,  mason  work,  etc. : 

1000  ft*<'t  of  2x4  for  frame;  1500  feet  of  one-half 
inch  elm  for  .skiing;  1200  feet  of  one-lmlf  inch 
elm  for  lath  ;  1500  feet  of  one  inch  basswood  for 
clapboards,  5200  feet  total,  at  $4.50  per  M  for 


sawing  . $23.40 

Mill  hill  for  making  clapboards .  15.00 

4  rolls  of  roofing  paper  at  $2 .  8.00 


-00  pounds  nails  6D,  SD,  121),  at  3c  per  pound  0.00 

15  barrels  of  cement  at  $1.75  per  barrel .  20.25 

5  sash,  4  light  10x12  at  75c  each .  3.00 

Mason  labor  at  $4  per  day .  13.00 

Total  cash  outlay  . $04.05 

The  beveled  lath  used,  the  diagonal  splices  on  the 
studding,  and  till  of  the  sawing  possible  was  done  on 
a  small  circular  rip  saw  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine. 
This  was  a  great  time  saver  and  also  resulted  in  sav¬ 
ing  considerable  lumber  as  much  of  the  lath  was 
made  from  edgings  ripped  off  in  truing  up  the 
boards.  Aside  from  the  ordinary  farm  labor  the 
actual  cash  outlay  for  a  silo  of  this  kind  and  size  is 
only  about  $00 — a  very  reasonable  price  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  silo  will  hold  about  02 
tons  of  fodder — a  cost  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton  for 
housing.  ROHEKT  II.  SMITH. 

Canton.  X.  Y..  Agricultural  School. 


Apples  in  Farm  Storage. 

Part  II. 

Experience  from  North  Carolina. 

IIE  R.  N.-Y.  asks  for  farm  experiments  in  cold 
storage.  I  will  tell  of  one  without  ice  which 
has  been  very  successful.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Grabs,  in  the  upper  Piedmont  section  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  in  Stokes  County.  It  is  a  frame  building  with 
double  walls  packed  with  sawdust  and  ceiled  over¬ 
head.  and  a  cockloft  stuffed  with  straw  through 
which  is  a  ventilator  that  can  be  opened  and  closed. 
At  the  base  of  the  house  terra-cotta  pipes  enter,  and 
these  are  arranged  for  closing.  Every  night.  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  these  lower  and  the  upper  ventil¬ 
ators  are  open,  and  all  are  closed  at  sunrise.  In 
this  way  the  cold  night  air  is  retained,  and  going 
into  the  house  in  hot  weather  it  feels  actually 
chilly.  Mr.  Grabs  gave  me  Bonurn  apples,  the 
noted  North  Carolina  Fall  apple,  in  good  eating 
condition  in  May,  and  he  gave  me  Baldwins  in  fine 
condition  in  August  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
North  the  previous  Fall  and  stored.  This  house  has 
been  a  perfect  success,  and  the  owner  is  very  proud 
of  it.  In  that  elevated  section  they  have  near  zero 
weather  in  Winter,  but  he  keeps  the  house  ventil¬ 
ated  all  the  same,  and  the  Summer  nights  are  cool, 
so  that  the  admission  of  air  in  Summer  keeps  the 
house  cool.  w.  f.  massey. 


THE  RUR.-A.L,  NEW-YORKER 
Common  Storage  of  the  Apple. 

Some  form  of  storage  is  an  important  factor  in 
commercial  apple  orcharding.  At  the  harvest,  the 
fruit  cannot  always  be  marketed  at  a  profit — hence 
some  means  of  extending  the  season  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  apples  keep 
best  when  stored  at  a  temperature  varying  from 
30  to  40  degrees.  With  mechanical  refrigeration  a 
definite  temperature  is  possible,  while  in  handling 
a  common  storage  plant  a  more  variable  tempera¬ 
ture  is  apparent,  yet  it  is  a  very  practical  method 
of  prolonging  the  season  of  the  apple.  The  very  best 
of  storage  houses  cannot  make  number  one  apples 
out  of  inferior  fruit.  Its  function  is  to  check  the 
natural  process  of  deterioration  and  not  to  improve 
the  grade  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Therefore,  ap¬ 
ples  for  storage  purposes  should  be  well  grown,  free 
from  all  insect  and  disease  injuries.  Careful  hand¬ 
ling  is  essential. 

The  following  descriptions  of  common  storage 
houses  are  taken  from  W.  N.  Hutt’s  bulletin  No. 
228.  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station.  The  speci¬ 
fications  given  are  those  of  a  practical  air-cooled 


Silo  Ready  for  Outside  Finish.  Fig.  356. 


apple  storage  house  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Sams,  Mars  Hill, 
N.  C. : 

“Built  of  first-class  brick,  tile  drained  around 
foundation.  Double  walls  constructed  of  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  two  brick  each,  with  dead-air  space  of  two 
inches  between  walls.  Storage  chambers  32x16x8 
feet,  capacity  400  barrels  each.  Three-foot  double 
doors  at  east  end  of  lower  story.  Four  OxO-inch 
ventilators  on  north  side.  Ventilators  are  plugged 
in  hot  and  very  cold  weather  with  paper-lined,  saw¬ 
dust-filled  plugs.  Dirt  floors  with  scantlings  to 
support  barrels.  Upper  story  same  dimensions  as 
lower.  Solid  plank  floor  with  slatted  portions  15 
inches  wide  of  lx2-ineh  strips  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  apart  to  allow  passage  of  air  from  lower  story. 
Four  flues  below  top  joists  with  cover  to  regulate 
circulation  of  air  connect  with  hooded  flue  at  top  of 
house.  Small  double  windows  at  each  end.  Double 
door  entrance  from  roadway  on  south  side.  Spaces 
between  joists  on  top  of  second  story  packed  with 
10  inches  of  sawdust.” 

Specifications  of  the  apple  storage  house  of  Mr. 
R.  N.  Barber,  Waynesville,  N.  C. : 

“A  two-story  structure,  80x30  feet  inside  measure¬ 
ment.  built  of  rock  masonry  and  plastered  inside 
with  cement.  The  walls  are  solid,  33  inches  thick, 
the  upper  floor  being  designed  for  packing  mate¬ 
rial  and  supplies,  the  basement  being  designed  for 
fruit  storage.  The  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apple 
storage  chamber  are  of  concrete  five  inches  thick, 
the  latter  reinforced  with  railroad  iron,  rods  and 
woven  wire.  The  only  entrance  to  the  storage 
chamber  is  through  an  8x7  feet  sawdust-filled  door. 
The  south  side  of  the  house  sits  in  a  hill,  the  earth 
insulating  the  entire  height  of  the  lower  story.  The 
north  wall  of  the  apple  storage  chamber  is  pierced 
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with  five  windows.  Each  window  has  two  sets  of 
sash  affording  dead-air  space  between.  A  double 
boarded  paper-lined  shutter  closes  ti  .fitly  over  each 
window.  The  ventilating  system  of  this  house  eon 
sists  of  three  parallel  concrete  air  ducts  runni: ■'  the 
length  of  the  building.  The  intakes.  2x2x2  feet, 
constructed  of  brick,  form  vertical  wells  which  con 
neet  through  the  wall  with  the  air  ducts.  The  ducts 
are  12x12  inches  inside  measure  and  deliver  the  air 
through  wire-screened  openings  6x10  inches  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  five  feet.  The  air  passes  to  the  chamber 
above  through  similar  openings  in  overhead  ducts. 
The  flow  of  air  through  the  house  is  controlled  by 
plugs  made  to  fit  the  openings.  Capacity  of  apple 
storage  chamber  is  2,800  barrels.” 

The  Delicious  and  Stay  man  Winesap  keep  in  good 
condition  until  May,  while  it  was  possible  to  keep 
the  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  satisfactorily  until  June. 

c.  j.  IXAYDEX. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  College. 


Fitting  Soil  for  Strawberries. 

This  Spring  I  plowed  an  acre  of  old  meadow,  broad¬ 
cast  a  good  application  of  a  2-7-6  fertilizer,  and  plant¬ 
ed  Stowell’s  Evergreen  corn,  sowing  both  ways.  I 
wish  to  set  this  land  to  strawberries  in  the  Spring  of 
1317.  The  soil  is  a  dark  colored,  averagely  fertile 
sandy  loam,  fairly  well  drained.  How  shall  I  care  for 
this  piece  during  the  intervening  period,  keeping  in 
mind  that  there  is  considerable  quack  grass  and  that 
I  wish  to  use  the  Clark  system  to  kill  it  out  during 
part  of  July  and  August,  1916?  J  p  k 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  plans  for  handling  such  a  piece  of  ground 
will  vary  with  the  locality,  the  climate  and  va¬ 
rious  farming  considerations.  This  is  what  we 
should  do  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  plan 
with  modifications  will  answer  anywhere.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  is  to  put  all  the  organic  matter  possible 
into  that  soil  before  the  strawberries  are  planted, 
and  to  spend  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  the  hot 
Summer  weather  in  thoroughly  stirring  up  the  soil 
to  kill  out  grass  and  weeds.  At  the  last  cultivation 
of  this  Evergreen  corn  we  should  sow  on  the  acre 
one  bushel  of  clean  rye  seed,  and  15  pounds  of 
Hairy  vetch  seed,  either  the  latter  inoculated,  or 
using  soil  from  a  successful  vetch  field.  This  cover 
crop  would  grow  through  the  Fall.  In  early  Spring 
we  should  plow  it  under,  and  sow  oats  and  Canada 
peas  thickly,  using  400  pounds  of  about  the  same 
fertilizer  you  mention.  By  the  latter  part  of  June 
this  crop  would  be  of  good  size,  and  we  should  then 
decide  what  to  do  with  it.  If  we  needed  the  fodder 
on  a  farm,  we  should  cut  the  oats  and  peas  early 
in  July,  and  either  feed  green  or  cure  as  hay.  If 
the  crop  were  not  needed  as  fodder,  the  whole  thing 
would  be  plowed  promptly  under.  Then  would  be¬ 
gin  the  Clark  system  of  preparing  the  ground.  This 
means  chopping  or  harrowing  that  soil  every  few 
days  through  July  and  August.  We  should  use  the 
Cutaway  or  disk,  the  spriug-tootli  and  the  smooth 
ing  harrow  with  good  judgment  again  and  again  all 
through  the  hot  weather,  so  as  to  tear  out  and  kill 
all  possible  roots  of  grass  and  weeds.  This  culture 
would  be  kept  up  until  the  early  part  of  September, 
and  then  we  should  sow  a  thin  seeding  of  rye  and 
Cow-horn  turnips.  The  thorough  culture  through 
the  hot  weather  would  fill  the  soil  with  soluble  ni¬ 
trates.  and  much  of  this  would  be  lost  through  the 


The  Completed  Silo.  Fig  O  i  . 

Fall  unless  some  cover  crop  occupied  the  land.  In 
the  Spring  what  was  left  of  the  rye  and  turnips 
would  be  plowed  under,  and  the  soil  made  ready  for 
strawberry  planting.  In  a  general  way  this  is  our 
plan  for  fitting  such  a  piece  of  ground  for  berries, 
and  in  Western  New  York  a  modification  of  the  plan 
would  give  good  results. 
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Apples  in  Hudson  Valley. 

’  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  which  two 
varieties  of  apples  would  be  best  for 
Ulster  County  (on  the  Hudson  River 
bank)  considering  the  following  qualities: 
1.  Early  bearer.  2.  Quality  and  appear¬ 
ance.  3.  I  text  for  rocky  soils  and  steep 
hills,  where  it  5s,, not  advisable  to  .  culti¬ 
vate  excepting  around  each  tree  while 
young.  J.  t. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Growers  usually  plant  in  Spring,  but 
there  is  no  great  objection  to  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  if  it  is  well  done  and  the  trees  are 
mulched.  I  have  eight  acres  planted  on 
land  such  as  described,  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  for  standards,  McIntosh,  Jona¬ 
than  and  Wealthy  fillers.  J.  A.  H. 


Preparing  for  Alfalfa. 

I  have  about  three-fourths  acre  which 
I  wish  to  get  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  It  was 
seeded  three  years  ago,  but  did  not  get  a 
thick  catch.  It  grew  up  about  eight  or  10 
inches  high  and  was  cut  by  the  man  who 
owned  the  farm.  He  being  discouraged 
sowed  it  to  buckwheat  and  oats,  seeding 
down  with  clover  and  Timothy,  it  being  in 
clover  this  year.  As  the  Timothy  did  not 
catch  well,  I  want  to  get  it  seeded  by 
next  Summer.  How  shall  I  proceed?  I 
note  along  the  edge  of  the  piece  the  Al¬ 
falfa  looks  good;  it  is  about  18  inches 
high  and  in  blossom.  Would  it  be  better 
to  inoculate  the  seed  ;  if  so,  how  should 
this  be  done?  When  is  the  best  time  to 
harvest  Alfalfa  and  when  should  it  be 
pastured  if  pasture  is  desired?  E.  E.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Without  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  es¬ 
tablish  Alfalfa,  I  should  hesitate  to  give 
definite  directions  for  seeding.  Methods 
must  vary  with  the  conditions  present, 
and  it  is  best  to  learn  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  the  production  of  this 
crop  and  then  to  adopt  such  methods  in 
each  case  as  will  best  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  now  too  late  to  prepare  an 
old  meadow  for  seeding  to  Alfalfa  this 
year,  but  none  too  early  to  begin  prepar¬ 
ation  for  next  year’s  attempt.  The  first 
requirement  of  Alfalfa  is  a  well  drained 
soil ;  if  water  stands  on  or  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  any  part  of  this  plot  during  the 
growing  season,  do  not  attempt  Alfalfa 
there  until  it  has  been  well  drained.  The 
next  requirement  is  a  sweet  soil  and  you 
may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  your 
meadow  needs  lime.  Without  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  readily  available  lime  in  the  soil, 
you  are  frittering  away  your  time  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  Alfalfa.  A  ton  of 
slaked  burned  lime,  or  twice  that  amount 
of  ground  limestone,  on  your  three-quar¬ 
ter-acre  plot  will  probably  supply  this 
need ;  more  will  be  better,  however.  Fertil¬ 
ity  is  a  third  requirement,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  is  usually  thought ;  in  fact,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  from  my  own  observation  to  place 
it  even  ahead  of  lime.  A  heavy  dressing 
of  barnyard  manure  on  that  plot  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  success  with 
your  seeding ;  if  you  cannot  get  the  ma¬ 
nure,  use  commercial  fertilizer,  and.  still 
better,  use  both.  A  fourth  requirement 
may  be  inoculation.  In  many  places,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own  locality,  it  is  not  needed. 
It  is  inexpensive,  however,  and  should  not 
be  neglected  in  untried  territory.  If  you 
can  get  200  pounds  of  soil  from  an  old 
Alfalfa  field,  cr  from  about  the  roots  of 
Sweet  clover,  harrow  it  in  just  previous 
to  seeding;  if  you  cannot  get  the  soil,  use 
one  of  the  reliable  commercial  cultures, 
following  the  directions  given  with  it.  A 
fifth  and  essential  requirement,  is  that 
the  soil  shall  be  free  from  weeds  before 
the  Alfalfa  is  sown.  Where  a  clean  hoed 
crop  does  not  precede  the  seeding.  Sum¬ 
mer  fallowing  is  needed,  and  this,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  will  be  your  best  method  with  that 
clover  sod.  If  that  three-quarter  acre  was 
on  my  own  farm  I  should  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Plow  the  clover  sod  immediately, 
turning  under  as  heavy  a  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  as  I  could  spare,  and  a  little  more. 
Sow  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  after  harrow¬ 
ing.  Next  Fall,  while  the  buckwheat  was 
in  bloom.  I  should  turn  it  under.  The 
heavy  growth  of  buckwheat,  which  I 
should  expect,  would  smother  weeds  and 
furnish  humus  for  the  soil.  Beginning 
next  Spring  I  should  harrow  the  plot 
every  two  weeks!  or  oftener,  to  kill  all 
weeds  as  fast  as  they  started.  About  the 
first  of  August,  havng  harrowed  in  the 
lime  and  the  inoculating  soil,  if  used,  I 


should  sow  12  pounds  of  Northern-grown 
Alfalfa  seed,  that  I  knew  was  free  from 
dodder,  and  harrow  this  in  lightly  ;  at  the 
same  time.  I  should  apply,  broadcast,  two 
hundred  pounds  of  high-grade  commercial 
fertilizer.  Granting  the  perfect  seed  bed 
which,  by  that  time,  should  be  attained,  I 
should  expect  an  even  stand  of  Alfalfa 
plants,  free  from  competing  weeds,  and 
ready  for  two  to  three  annual  cuttings 
for  from  six  to  ten  years  thereafter;  and 
I  should  never  pasture  it.  This  may  seem 
an  expensive  way  to  get  Alfalfa  and  a 
long  while  to  wait.  It  is  both,  but,  if  you 
are  in  a  hurry  for  Alfalfa,  buy  it;  you’ll 
get  it  in  no  other  way.  M.  B.  D. 


Mulching  Everbearing  Strawberries. 

I.  How  can  I  take  care  of  everbearing 
strawberries  during  Summer  months  to 
keep  the  berries  from  getting  dirty.  The 
ground  is  a  clay  soil  and  dirt  sticks  badly 
to  berries — does  not  come  off  as  easily  as 
a  sandy  soil  would. 

I  know  of  but  one  way  to  keep  the 
fruit  on  everbearing  strawberries  clean 
and  that  is  to  mulch  them  just  as  you 
would  for  the  Spring  crop.  We  have  a 
sandy  soil  and  in  order  to  have  the  ber¬ 
ries  make  proper  growth  we  find  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  cultivator  going 
throughout  the  season.  This  makes 
mulching  impractical.  Some  of  our  ber¬ 
ries  are  necessarily  sandy ;  especially 
after  a  rain.  On  a  clay  soil  I  would  try 
cultivation  until  midsummer,  then  mulch 
the  plants  and  let  them  bear  fruit.  Salt 
hay  makes  a  very  good  mulching  mate¬ 
rial.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


Land  Measurement  Question. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  degree  (land 
measure)  in  feet?  In  writing  a  degree 
with  other  numbers  in  land  measure  it  is 
like  the  following:  308°  45ch.  201.  How 
would  you  measure  an  acre  of  land,  and 
does  it  make  any  difference  which  corner 
you  take  to  begin  measuring  from? 

New  York.  D.  J.  F. 

In  and  measurements  degrees  are  not 
expressed  in  figures  or  numbers.  In  run¬ 
ning  a  line  the  start  is  made  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  monument  or  marker.  The  compass 
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on  the  instrument  points  north  always. 
Then  the  line  is  run  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  desired,  and  the  distance  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  chains  and  links.  If  this  line 
does  not  run  due  north  and  south  it  will 
be  so  many  degrees  either  east  or  west  of 
north.  There  are  160  square  rods  in  an 
acre  of  land.  This  acre  may  be  100  rods 
long  and  one  rod  wide  or  80  long  and  30 
wide  or  in  any  shape  that  will  figure  out 
100  square  rods.  In  measuring  a  piece  of 
land  having  two  straight  sides,  but  com¬ 
ing  nearly  or  quite  to  a  point  at  one  end 
and  the  center  on  the  long  side,  measure 
across  at  that  point  and  multiply  by  the 
full  length,  as  shown  in  drawing. 

n.  E.  c. 


Changes  in  Railroad  Time. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  many  changes  in 
time  are  made  in  travelling  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  and  at  what  places? 

J.  B. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  us  to  say  exactly 
where  changes  are  necessary,  nasmueh  as 
they  vary  on  the  different  routes.  Should 
you  travel  via  the  New  York  Central, 
Chicago  and  North  Western,  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads, 
changes  in  time  are  made  as  follows : 
From  Eastern  to  Central,  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  from  Central  to  Mountain,  at  North 
Platte,  Neb. ;  from  Mountain  to  Pacific, 
at  Ogden,  Utah.  L.  f.  vosburgii, 
General  Passenger  Agent.  N.  Y.  Central 
Railroad. 

There  are  three  changes,  from  Eastern 
Time  to  Central  Time,  from  Central  Time 
to  Mountain  Time,  and  from  Mountain 
Time  to  Pacific  Time.  The  exact  points 


where  these  changes  are  made  differ  with 
the  various  routes.  Using  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  New-  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  North  Western,  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  changes  in  time  are 
made  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  and  Ogden.  Utah.  GEO.  w.  boyd, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Cementing  Hole  in  Tree  ;  Destroying  Ants. 

1.  Will  you  give  the  best  way  to  cement 
a  large  cavity  in  a  30-year-old  Baldwin 
apple  tree?  2.  How-  kill  black  ants  on  it 
before  cementing?  L.  G.  Y. 

Windsor,  Conn. 

1.  First  cut  out  all  decayed  parts  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  tools  for  this  purpose  may  be  any 
kind  by  which  this  important  part  of  the 
work  can  best  be  accomplished.  I  have 
found  that  for  cleaning  out  large  cavities 
the  3 14 -inch  gauge  is  indispensable. 
When  the  cavity  has  been  entirely  cleared 
of  decayed  material,  fill  with  cement  made 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  fine 
sharp  sand  to  one  part  of  good  Portland 
cement.  If  the  cavity  is  so  situated  as 
to  admit  of  pouring  the  cement  into  it, 
the  cement  should  be  made  thin  enough 
to  run  and  poured  from  a  pail  into  it,  as 
every  crack  and  crevice  will  then  be  filled, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  when  the 
cement  is  applied  with  the  trow-el.  For 
finishing,  the  cement  must  be  thick 
enough  to  apply  with  the  trowel,  and 
enough  cement  applied  to  come  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  wood. 

2.  To  drive  the  ants  away  use  tobacco 

dust,  blown  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark 
with  a  dry  powder  gun.  K- 

New  York  State  News. 

Farm  Bureau  Excursions.— Several 
of  the  farm  bureau  managers  of  the  State 
have  been  conducting  excursions  among 
the  farms  in  their  respective  counties 
with  verv  satisfactory  results.  Members 
of  the  farm  bureau  associations  and 
others  interested  made  up  the  tourists. 
The  object  of  these  excursions  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  field  work  being  done  by  the 
bureaus  and  to  visit  farms  where  some 
particular  success  has  been  made  with 
crops  or  herds.  In  Montgomery  county 
40  autos  conveyed  150  farmers  on  the 
trip  of  27  miles.  In  Cattail raugus  county 
63  autos  carried  350  people  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  120  miles,  making  10  stops.  In 
Cortland  county  36  cars  carried  nearly 
200  farmers,  although  at  different  times 
during  the  day  there  were  over  40  autos 
in  line.  Superintendent  Burritt  informs 
us  that  there  are  now  30  farm  bureaus 
in  the  State  with  a  total  membership  of 
8,670. 

Indian  Census.— The  Secretary  of 
State  has  made  public  the  census  of  In¬ 
dian  population  and  it  is  found  that 
there  are  609  fewer  Indians  on  the  State 
reservations  than  there  were  10  years 
ago.  The  total  number  of  Indians  now 
living  on  the  eight  reservations  is  4,451 
and  of  this  number  762  confess  being 
pagans  and  748  speak  little  or  no  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  are  87,676  acres  in  the  reser¬ 
vations,  of  which  the  Indians  are  culti¬ 
vating  30,556.  The  St.  Regis,  Onandaga 
and  Tuscaroras  are  the  largest  tillers  of 
the  soil.  The  Oneida  reservation  has  been 
abolished. 

Regulations  as  to  Cattle  at  Fairs. 
— The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  stock  to  be  exhibited  at 
fairs  must  be  examined  before  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  contact  with  other  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  suggested  that  the  fair  as¬ 
sociation  employ  a  veterinarian  for  a 
day,  to  make  the  examination,  who 
should  issue  to  the  fair  officials  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  examination  of  stock  as  required 
by  the  Department.  Stalls  and  pens  must 
be  disinfected  and  all  surroundings  kept 
sanitary.  The  Department  has  also  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  to  officials  of  county  and 
town  agricutural  societies  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  gambling  on  fair  grounds.  Any 
element  of  gambling,  whatever,  places  the 
game  or  device  in  the  class  which  will 
deprive  the  fair  of  State  aid.  If  an  as¬ 
sociation  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  certain  game  is  a  gamble  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  give  an  opinion  upon  it  if 
desired. 

Breeders’  Cups  for  State  Fair. — 
Money  prizes  to  the  value  of  $340  have 
been  offered  by  the  American  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders’  Association.  The  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  offers  a 
sil/er  cup  valued  at  $100.  and  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  offer.  The  American  short  Horn 
breeders  also  hang  up  a  cup  for  the  best 
bull  calf  born  after  September  1,  1914. 
There  are  special  prizes  and  cups  in  the 
sheep  and  poultry  classes.  J.  w.  d. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  - 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

/■  \  •  Everlasting  AIT  IT 

Grimm  Altana 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa.” 
and  sample  free.  I  recommend  July  or  August  planting 
lor  this  hardy  Alfalfa. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

SEED  WHEAT 

VARIETIES  THAT  YIELD  MORE  AND  RE¬ 
QUIRE  LESS  SEED.  GROWN  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  VALLEYS.  SMOOTH 
AND  BEARDED  SORTS.  CLEAN -SOUND- 
GRADED.  OUR  “WHEAT  HOOK ”  FINEST 
YOU  EVER  SAW— WITH  SAMPLES  — FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co-,  Pa. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  tho  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
perl, 000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

E  f)  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

wU  from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong-rooted  young  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS’  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  €.  KEVITT,  -  -  Athenia,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SylflRES,  Itemsenhurg,  N.  Y. 

S  TRA  WBERR  Y  PLANTS 

including  the  FALL  BEARERS,  to  select  from, 
Laver  plants  ready  Aug.  20th.  Send  for  Catalog. 
J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R. 0. 2,  Rliodesdale,  Did, 
■■  ■  ■■■•  * . .  ~  '« 

Cl*/  IP  IP  T'  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
O  tv  L  L  1  treated  for  Bill,  quick  germination. 
/->  *  /-v \  r  XT'  TV  Prices  ami  information  on  request. 
CLrVJ  V  ILK  E.  BARTON,  Box  29.  Falmouth,  Ky. 

SEED  WHEAT— “Stoner’s  Miracle” 

Stools  so  wonderfully,  only  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  seed  is  required  to  sow.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and  Price  to  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scotts ville ,  N.  Y. 

ADDI  C  D  AD  DPI  O— Best  standard.  Hand  made. 
HrrLC  DHnnLLd  Any  number.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 

Rneeion  PiLLiio  SEED  RYE  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
nUoolall  Minus  y  folder.  $1.30  per  bn.,  subject  to  advance. 
Supply  limited.  Orderearly.  Cloverilala  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE 

Its  construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  repairs.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  6x9. 
Cl.  693  pp.  Over  400  ills. 

It  gives  up-to-date 
Information  on  the 
constructiqn,  care 
and  operation  of  the 
gasoline  automobile, 

Including  break¬ 
downs.  and  troubles 
of  every  description, 
with  their  proper 
remedy.  The  book 
Is  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  written,  and 
tells  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it 
under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  book 
lias  been  specially 
drawn  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  and  shows  de¬ 
tails  of  every  part  of  the  machine. 

This  book  will  be  seut  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
THREE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  and  Four  Renewals 
(Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New  Yearly) 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

™th  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Small  Purchases  at  Auction  Markets. 

In  the  new  State  markets  will  the  pri¬ 
vate  person  be  able  to  purchase  one  or 
two  barrels  of  apples  and  other  produce 
from  the  farm?  a.  e.  p. 

New  York. 

The  auction  markets  will  be  open  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  bid  for  the  goods 
offered.  They  will,  however,  be  wholesale 
markets,  and  it  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  dispose  of  large  bulk  of  goods  to  sell  in 
lots  larger  than  the  usual  family  daily 
purchase;  but  there  will  always  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  in  one  or  two  barrel  lots. 
In  the  auction  market  there  are  always 
odd  lots  and  sample  packages  or  barrels 
that  give  opportunity  to  the  small  buyer. 


Fitting  Land  for  Fall  Wheat. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  fit  land  that 
is  gravelly  loam,  a  little  clay,  for  wheat 
this  Fall?  The  land  has  not  been  plowed 
in  about  eight  or  10  years.  I  expect  to 
cut  hay ;  it  is  not  very  good.  H.  K. 

West  Henrietta.  N.  Y. 

Land  not  plowed  for  eight  or  10 
years  really  ought  to  be  planted  to  a 
cultivated  crop  for  at  least  one  and  bet¬ 
ter  two  years  before  sowing  to  wheat, 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
If  you  are  determined  to  sow  to  wheat, 
however,  plow  about  seven  inches  deep 
just  as  soon  as  possible  after  hay  har¬ 
vest.  Work  over  this  land  at  intervals 
of  10  days  to  two  weeks,  first  with  a 
spring-tooth  disk  harrow,  and  later 
with  a  spike-tooth  drag  to  kill  all  weeds 
which  may  start,  conserve  moisture,  and 
to  firm  the  seed  bed.  All  Winter  grain 
demands  a  solid  seed  bed  underneath  but 
mellow  in  the  upper  three  inches,  for 
maximum  results.  m.  c.  burritt. 

Second-crop  Grapes. 

Will  you  advise  me  about  my  grape 
problem?  I  have  about  .“100  Niagara, 
Concord  and  Moore’s  Early,  about  half 
five  years  old,  the  rest  three.  Fruit  had 
set  when  the  frost  of  May  put  them  out 
of  business.  They  are  leafed  out  again 
and  some  fruit  set  the  second  time,  and 
being  a  month  later  unless  we  have  an 
exceptionally  late  Fall,  cannot  mature, 
and  will  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the  vines. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  remove  the  fruit 
buds?  w.  J.  D. 

Crittenden,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  remove  the  newly 
formed  blossom  clusters  as  suggested  in 
this  inquiry,  for  the  reason  that  although 
they  are  now  a  month  later,  the  reduced 
number  of  clusters  that  is  to  be  matured 
brings  the  ripening  under  average  condi¬ 
tions  earlier  than  the  condition  of  the 
clusters  now  indicates.  We  have  always 
advised  that  vines  injured  by  frost  should 
be  left  as  they  were  before  the  injury. 
This  procedure  has  worked  out  very  well 
in  numbers  of  large  vineyards. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Alfalfa  in  Maryland. 

I  visited  this  week  one  of  the  finest 
farms  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  lies  on 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Chesapeake, 
known  as  Eastern  Bay,  and  is  in  Tal¬ 
bot  County,  the  banner  wheat  county  of 
Maryland,  where  70  years  ago  the  famous 
crop  of  64*4  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre 
was  made.  This  farm  has  always  been 
known  as  Rich  Neck,  and  its  fertility 
warrants  the  name.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  a  wealthy  New  Yorker  who 
came  there  for  his  health.  The  old  Col¬ 
onial  mansion,  over  150  years  old.  has 
been  renovated  and  improved,  and  the 
great  old  forest  trees  that  adorn  the 
lawn  from  colonial  times  are  carefully 
preserved.  The  chief  attraction  of  the 
place  is  the  herd  of  Guernsey  cows,  one 
of  the  finest  in  this  country,  and  kept  as 
shiny  as  race  horses.  There  are  cows 
there  which  make  over  772  pounds  of 
butterfat  annually,  and  the  owner,  Mr. 
IVarson,  showed  me  a  yearling  bull 
which  he  had  just  sold  for  $500,  and  he 
said  that  he  offered  the  buyer  $100  to 
give  him  up.  Every  cow  in  this  herd  is 
in  the  Advanced  Register. 

I  did  not  wonder  at  the  fine  cows 
when  I  saw  the  farm.  There  are  50 
acres  in  Alfalfa  of  the  rankest  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  when  I  was  .there  the  wheat 
harvest  was  being  reaped,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  in  the  wheat  stubble,  a 
splendid  stand  of  Alfalfa.  Mr.  Pearson 
says  that  he  sows  Alfalfa  just  as  we  used 
to  sow  Red  clover  on  the  wheat  in  Spring, 


and  he  now  sows  no  clover,  but  always 
Alfalfa.  In  a  long  automobile  ride  in 
that  beautiful  county  I  noted  fields  of 
Alfalfa  everywhere.  In  fact  it  was  in 
Talbot  County  where  I  saw  the  first  Al¬ 
falfa  I  ever  saw  when  I  was  a  small 
boy,  and  then  they  called  it  Lucern. 
What  was  rather  novel  was  the  fact  that 
the  Alfalfa  there  seemed  to  thrive  either 
on  limed  or  unlimed  land  equally  well. 
In  every  waste  place  I  saw  rank  growth 
of  the  so-called  Sweet  clover  fully  five 
feet  tall.  It  has  spread  as  a  weed  all 
over  that  section,  and  doubtless  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  since  it  will  inoculate  the  soil  for 
that  crop.  But  no  one  seems  to  be  sow¬ 
ing  it,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  weed.  In 
fact,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  do  not 
need  it  down  here  where  we  can  grow 
cow  peas,  Crimson  clover  and  Alfalfa  so 
successfully.  Wealthy  New  Yorkers  are 
buying  the  fine  lands  in  Talbot  for  Sum¬ 
mer  homes  on  the  salt  water  fronts,  and 
the  old  places  are  being  rejuvenated,  and 
here  and  there  in  that  county  there  are 
still  some  who  make  40  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat  an  acre.  One  field  I  saw  which 
was  sown  on  an  Alfalfa  fallow  looked 
as  though  it  would  go  into  the  40  bushel 
c*ass-  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Handling  Sweet  Clover  Seed. 

In  answer  to  Judge  Peasley’s  questions 
on  page  843  I  would  say  that  Sweet 
clover  in  order  to  make  first-class  hay 
second  to  none  must  be  cut  during  the 
fiist  part  of  .Tune  (second  year  of  course) 
and  at  least  two  weeks  Before  blooming, 
when  about  24  inches  high,  and  should 
be  cut  with  a  reaper  without  a  binder,  so 
as  to  leave  a  stubble  averaging  about  six 
inches.  In  gathering  the  seed  cut  when 
about  three-fourths  of  the  seed  pods  are 
a  dark  brown  and  remainder  a  yellow 
brown.  When  dry  enough  put  a  canvas 
on  the  hay-rack  and  lay  it  on  very  care¬ 
fully  without  anyone  on  the  wagon.  If 
to  be  stacked  put  a  canvas  under  the 
stack  and  one  over  (in  case  of  rain).  If 
dry  hot  weather,  for  a  few  days  a  couple 
of  men  with  three-tined  forks  can  thrash 
it  out  very  quickly  bv  throwing  off  the 
straw  as  fast  as  thrashed.  This  leaves 
the  seed  on  the  canvas  unhulled.  I  put  a 
canvas  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay  in  the  barn, 
then  draw  in  the  clover  and  when  dry 
cover  the  barn  floor  with  a  canvas,  throw 
on  the  clover,  and  thrash  with  a  flail.  If 
he  wants  it  hulled  he  can  run  it  through 
a  clover  huller  and  clean  with  a  fanning 
mill.  If  sown  on  top  of  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  December  1  and  March  1  (which  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  it)  it  is  just  as  well 
to  sow  the  unhulled,  as  the  hull  helps  to 
hold  the  moisture,  but  sow  25  pounds  per 
acre  instead  of  20.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  put  the  seed  on  a  tight  floor  after 
thrashing,  and  stir  it  thoroughly  three  or 
four  times  a  day  until  perfectly  dry. 
Judge  Peasley’s  Sweet  clover  is  too  far 
along  for  a  good  hay,  and  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  let  it  stand  until  nearly  ripe, 
and  cut  for  seed.  No  matter  how  care¬ 
ful  he  may  be,  enough  seed  will  always 
shatter  off  to  keep  up  the  stand. 

A.  BLOOMINGDALE. 


Identifying  Sweet  Clover. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  distinguish 
Sweet  clover  from  Alfalfa  without  any 
great  knowledge  of  botany?  s.  b.  k. 

As  to  the  exact  difference  between 
Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  an  amateur 
would  see  no  difference  at  all  between 
young  plants  of  each.  If.  however,  he 
would  chew  a  leaf  he  would  find  a  pecu¬ 
liar  taste  to  the  Sweet  clover  that  is  un¬ 
mistakable  while  the  Alfalfa  has  simply 
the  taste  of  any  ordinary  greeu  plant.  As 
the  plants  increase  in  size  the  Sweet 
clover  develops  a  rather  large  center  stalk 
which  eventually  will  become  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil,  and  the  plant  itself  will  grow 
seven  feet  tall,  if  it  is  in  the  Alba  va¬ 
riety.  The  Alfalfa  plant  develops  a  dozen 
stalks  instead  of  one  to  each  plant.  They 
will  grow  say  three  feet  tall  instead  of 
seven.  These  stems  will  be  no  larger 
than  about  three-sixteenths  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Alfalfa  has  narrow  leaflets,  ob¬ 
tuse  towards  the  top,  toothed,  the  tip  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  tiny  sharp  bristle;  short 


clusters  of  purple  flowers.  Sweet  clover 
has  toothed  leaflets,  blunt,  without  ter¬ 
minal  bristle,  and  small  white  flowers 
strung  along  a  slender  stalk.  The  yellow 
variety  is  similar.  chas.  b.  wing. 


Algae  in  Well  Water. 

Will  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  will  destroy  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  algrn  in  well  water?  a.  a.  s. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  practicable 
method  of  destroying  algae  in  well  water, 
though  in  ponds  and  reservoirs  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  exceedingly  weak  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  has  been  tried,  with  more 
or  less  success.  Most  varieties  of  algae 
do  not,  in  themselves,  appear  to  render 
water  deleterious,  though  some  of  these 
growths  give  a  disagreeable  odor  or  taste 
and  all  probably  indicate  the  presence  of 
considerable  organic  matter  in  the  water. 

M.  B.  D. 


Use  of  Old  Grain  Bags. 

I  would  like  information  concerning 
the  uses  made  of  empty  grain  bags.  I 
wish  to  go  out  and  buy  these,  but  do  not 
know  where  to  sell  them.  In  my  home 
town  there  was  a  man  who  did  this  and 
sold  to  the  onion  growers  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Here  the  ragmen  buy  them  at  three 
cents.  g.  b.  H. 

Londonderry,  N.  II. 

Old  bags  are  not  used  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  formerly,  particularly  for 
onions,  which  are  now  largely  shipped  in 
bushel  crates,  baskets  and  very  cheap  new 
fibre  bags.  The  names  of  several  dealers 
in  old  bags  have  been  sent  to  this  in¬ 
quirer,  but  our  judgment  is  that  there  is 
very  little  profit  for  the  gatherer. 


Admission  of  Aliens. 

I  have  an  Italian  farm  laborer  who 
wishes  to  have  his  wife  and  two  children 
come  over  here  from  Italy.  What  is  the 
probability  of  their  getting  here  under  the 
present  conditions?  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

Several  steamship  lines  are  reaching 
Italian  ports.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  Italian  Government  will  prevent  the 
emigration  of  such  non-combatants  unless 
something  wrong  is  suspected.  No  doubt 
they  will  be  questioned  as  to  their  reasons 
for  leaving.  In  order  to  make  the  ven¬ 
ture  safe  for  the  steamship  company  they 
will  have  to  know  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  having  to  take  these  people  back 
to  Italy  free,  because  of  being  refused  ad¬ 
mission  by  this  government.  As  their 
support  here  is  guaranteed,  the  points  in 
question  would  be  whether  they  are  phy¬ 
sically  and  mentally  admissible.  They 
must  be  free  from  any  contagious  disease, 
including  trachoma,  the  eye  disease 
which  has  barred  many  immigrants,  and 
they  must  be  normally  intelligent,  that  is 
not  idiotic.  No  doubt  the  steamship 
company  will  look  into  these  matters 
closely  before  taking  them  for  passage. 
Our  immigration  authorities  should  also 
be  consulted,  especially  as  to  the  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  woman  and  children  are  in 
no  danger  of  becoming  public  charges. 


firestone 

WINS! 

Firestone  built-up-in-center 
tread — Firestone  quality  in 
materials  —  Firestone  con¬ 
struction  by  the  greatest 
organizationof  tire  specialists 
— these  and  a  score  of  other 
reasons  score  victory  for  the 
Firestone  user  in  tours,  daily 
service  and  economy  test. 

Automobile  and  motorcycle 
tires,  tubes  and  accessories. 

Send  us  your 
•  dealer’s  name 
and  address  and  tlie  make  of  tires  you 
use,  and  we  will  send  you  free  a  fine 
waterproof  Tube  Bag.  It  will  keep  your 
inner  tubes  in  prime  condition. 

Write  today  and  ask,  also,  for 
Free  Book  on  “Care  and 
Repaid  of  Tires,”  No.  18  . 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

‘  America’s  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers’’ 

Akron,  0.— Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


POTATO 
DIGGER 

Gets  all  the  potatoes. 

Result  of  19  years’  Digger  experience. 

A  companion  implement  of  the  famous  Eureka  potato 
planter— made  in  same  factory.  Large  wheels  and  main 
gears  supply  ample  power.  Largely  malleable  and 
steel,  avoiding  frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  High 
clearance  under  truck  arch  and  over  shovel  prevents 
vines  and  weeds  from  bunching  and  dragging— rods  and 
kickers  place  vines  In  row  at  side.  The  Eureka  duplex 
shaker  provides  most  agitation— potatoes  are  delivered 
/  clean.  Rear  extension  elevator 
0  and  7  ft.  I.  f  furnished  when  desired. 

,lle’  * — •  EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1016,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


Write  for 
catalog 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
ontalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 


Lady  (at  the  telephone)  :  “I  want  my 
husband,  please.”  Voice  from  the  Ex¬ 
change:  “What  number,  please?”  Lady: 
“He’s  my  third,  if  you  wish  to  know,  you 
impudent  thing.” — Australasian. 

Visitor  :  “I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
death  of  your  poor  aunt.  A  very  aged 
woman  she  must  have  been.”  The  Be¬ 
reaved  Niece :  “Yes,  ma’am.  In  two  or 
three  years  she  would  have  been  a  centu¬ 
rion.” — Credit  Lost. 


WELL  DRe'iLv'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Sute  St.,  Ith.ca,  N.  Y. 

DRAIJT  P>IFE 

Light  Weight,  Low  Hauling  and  Installation  Costs. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  Interesting  Prices. 

The  Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


HSS$ 


MICA 
AXLE 


Forms  a  film  of  ground  Mica  on  the  axle,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  a  perfect  bearing  surface.  If  renewed  occasionally  you 
have  an  easy  pulling  load  always.  Dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Boston 


MICA  AXLE  GREASE 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Eight  persons  were 
drowned  in  or  near  New  York,  J uly  18, 
and  the  toll  of  the  midsummer  Sunday 
casualties  also  includes  one  death  by 
heat,  another  death  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident,  a  dozen  hurt  in  acciden  s,  a  total 
of  44  accidents  as  reported  to  the  police, 
six  prostrations  from  the  heat,  12  per¬ 
sons  taken  ill  in  the  street,  one  attempt¬ 
ed  suicide  and  five  sudden  deaths  with  no 
cause  assigned. 

Four  persons  were  drowned  in  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago,  July  18,  when  two 
men  and  a  girl  made  a  heroic  attempt  to 
rescue  another  girl  who  had  been  drawn 
under  the  water  by  an  undertow  at  the 
foot  of  Cornelia  street.  A  crowd  of  per¬ 
sons  on  the  beach  heard  the  victims 
cries,  but  did  not  realize  the  danger  of 
the  party. 

A  bomb  was  found,  July  18,  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  in  a  carload  of  coal  consigned 
to  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  in 
New  York.  The  car,  over  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  had  been  damaged  in 
transit  from  the  coal  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  When  it  reached  the  Morrisville 
yards  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  coal 
to  another  car.  The  coal  had  to  pass 
down  a  chute  and  the  bomb  was  seen  as 
it  slid  along  the  iron  way. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  opened 
its  first  meeting  in  Chicago,  June  19, 
with  a  hearing  of  suggestions  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  _  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association  relative  to  the 
increase  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce.  Government  control  of  the 
production  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  was  urged  by  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers’  Association.  Over¬ 
production,  uncontrolled  price  cutting, 
decrease  in  the  export  trade  due  to  the 
European  war  are  some  of  the  conditions 
blamed  by  II.  II.  bowman,  president  of 
the  national  association,  for  the  present 
demoralized  situation  facing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lumber.  Mr.  bowman  de¬ 
scribed  the  condition  of  the  lumber  trade 
for  the  last  eight  years  as  having  ‘‘been 
one  of  demoralization.” 

Eight  deaths  in  New  York,  July  20, 
resulted  from  the  heat  Ambulance  sur¬ 
geons  attended  about  80  cases  of  heat 
prostration. 

While  examining  a  tree  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  July  19,  Au- 
gustine  J.  S.  Bourdeau,  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  Church,  and  Edwin  An¬ 
drews,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  were  instantly 
killed  by  a  second  bolt  striking  practical¬ 
ly  in  the  same  spot.  Marguerite  Bour¬ 
deau,  the  nine-year-old  daughter  of  the 
dead  man,  also  was  struck  and  though 
severely  shocked  and  burned,  there  is 
hope  for  her  recovery.  The  three  were 
in  the  Administration  Building  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  in  Talcoma 
Park,  Md.,  just  over  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  line,  when  the  lightning  struck  a 
tree  right  in  front.  After  the  storm  was 
over,  as  they  thought,  they  went  to  look 
at  the  peculiar  markings  of  the  current 
on  the  tree. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  inves¬ 
tigating  at  New  York  all  passports  ob¬ 
tained  through  State  courts,  arrested 
Harry  Zelinka,  a  clothing  importer, 
charged  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
United  States  by  procuring  a  passport 
for  an  alien  on  the  representation  that 
he  was  a  naturalized  citizen.  Harold 
A.  Content,  Assistant  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  charged  that  on  April  1 
Zelinka  aided  Alfred  Bondy,  an  Austrian, 
and  a  representative  of  a  German  cotton 
firm  in  this  country,  to  get  an  Ameri¬ 
can  passport  for  Harold  Green,  a  nat¬ 
uralized  citizen.  Zelinka,  it  is  charged, 
vouched  for  the  applicant’s  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  Bondy  went  to  Germany  on  busi¬ 
ness,  by  way  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
That  he  did  not  travel  through  England 
or  France  or  any  of  the  belligerent  coun¬ 
tries  absolved  him,  it  was  said,  from 
suspicions  of  espionage. 

A  preliminary  investigation  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  July  20,  failed  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  three  fires  which  occurred 
on  the  battleship  Oklahoma,  now  nearing 
completion  at  the  yards  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company  in  Camden, 
N.  J.  Officials  do  not  believe  they  were 
of  incendiary  origin.  The  blaze  started 
in  a  magazine,  or  an  ammunition  hand¬ 
ling  room  and  could  not  be  extinguished 
until  firemen  had  flooded  these  rooms. 
Until  the  water  is  pumped  out  again 
there  is  no  chance  of  finding  out  what 
started  the  fire.  The  company  does  not 
believe  that  crossed  electric  light  wires 
were  the  cause,  but  thinks  it  possible  that 
there  was  spontaneous  combustion  among 
material  used  in  the  interior  fittings  of 
the  ship.  The  damage  was  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  battleship. 

Mexico  City  was  reoccupied  by  Zapa¬ 
tista  forces  on  July  18.  The  occupation 
was  without  disorder  or  resistance  of 
any  kind,  as  all  the  Carranza  forces  un¬ 
der  General  Gonzales  had  left.  Railroad 
communication  with  Vera  Cruz  has  been 
suspended.  The  Zapata  commander  has 
appointed  civil  authorities,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  order  will  be  main¬ 
tained. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  Canadian 
armory  bomb  outrage,  under  investiga¬ 
tion  at  Washington  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
was  received,  July  20,  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  from  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  at  Detroit.  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  agents  hope  to  discover  the  perpe¬ 


trator,  where  he  got  his  dynamite  or 
other  explosives  and  how  he  conveyed  the 
explosive  to  Canada. 

Charles  Taylor  aged  11,  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  is  held  by  the  police  of  that  city 
as  a  possible  incendiary  in  connection 
with  a  fire  which  cost  the  lives  of  six  per¬ 
sons,  July  20.  Places  in  Taylor’s  own 
house  and  in  the  house  next  door  were 
found  to  have  been  saturated  with  kero¬ 
sene  in  a  similar  way,  as  was  the  house 
which  was  burned. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Exports  of 
American  agricultural  implements  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1915  totalled  approx¬ 
imately  $10,000,000,  as  against  $40,600,- 
000  in  the  high  record  year,  1913 ;  $21,- 
000,000  in  1903  and  a  yearly  average  of 
more  than  $29,000,000  for  the  last  de¬ 
cade.  This  loss  of  trade  fell  most  heav¬ 
ily  upon  sales  to  Europe,  but  there  were 
also  smaller  though  significant  decreases 
in  shipments  to  Argentina,  Canada  and 
various  countries  of  Africa  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Cuba  and  Siberia 
made  gains.  Australia  barely  held  its 
own  in  the  year’s  trade,  but  this  is  a 
good  showing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
her  wheat  crop  dropped  from  more  than 
100,000.090  bushels  in  1913  to  25,000,- 
000  bushels  last  year.  The  European 
war  was  doubtless  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  great  falling  off  in  exports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  New 
England  States  have  combined  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  lob¬ 
ster  and  to  save  a  valuable  fishing  indus¬ 
try  that  is  declining  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Maine  has  already  enacted  a  strict  licens¬ 
ing  law,  and  at  an  important  conference 
of  delegates  from  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
that  has  just  been  concluded  at  Wood’s 
Hole,  Mass.,  a  definite  program  was 
adopted  which,  if  possible,  will  be  made 
the  basis  for  uniform  legislation  in  all 
the  lobster  States.  This  conference  was 
called  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  delegates 
being  appointed  by  the  several  Governors. 

Dr.  George  P.  Griding,  late  of  Green- 
Doint,  Brooklyn,  and  South  Jamesport, 
L.  I.,  created  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  in 
his  will,  filed  for  probate  at  Riverhead, 
July  20,  with  the  income  from  which 
his  “faithful  old  horse  Frank”  is  to  be 
maintained  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  After  Frank  dies  the  $5,000  goes  to 
the  Jamesport  Congregational  Church, 
which  is  also  to  have  the  income  from 
$10,000  more. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  apple  show  and  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  4-6. 

California  State  Bee  Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  5-7. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,  Berkeley,  Cal..  Aug.  9-10. 

Highland  Horse  and  Colt  Show,  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14. 

American  Rose  Society,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  17-19. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  17-20. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18-19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J..  August  18. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y„  Aug.  23-27. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  Albion, 
Sept.  8-11. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  X.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  27-Oct  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28- 
October  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  .show,  Dec.  (5-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  January  3-8,  1916. 


July  19.  Blairstown,  N.  J..  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  800,  and  in  consequence  the 
volume  of  business  is  not  large.  How¬ 
ever,  small  fruits  and  peaches  bring  good 
prices  and  are  mostly  sold  to  the  stores. 
Strawberries  bring  15c  per  qt.,  and  I 
have  never  seen  them  lower  than  two 
quarts  for  25c ;  these  prices  are  to  the 
grower.  The  same  prices  prevail  for 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  Peaches 
bring  $1.50  and  $1  per  %-basket,  never 
saw  them  lower  in  five  years  except  once 
when  they  brought  50c,  but  were  of  very 
poor  quality.  Calves  are  bringing  10  to 
12c  per  pound.  Our  main  business  is 
apples,  with  small  fruits  on  the  side. 
I  may  say  I  have  not  found  an  entirely 
satisfactory  method  of  handling  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop.  We  ship  to  Philadelphia  and 
place  the  entire  crop  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  house.  While  they  are  an  old 
firm  and  have  our  confidence,  I  must  say 
that  in  a  year  like  last  year  I  feel  as  if 
better  prices  could  be  realized. 

Blairstown,  N.  J.  h.  a.  m. 


July  31,  191  ^ 


4-5 — Cast 

threshers, 


8-lO-Plow  Tractor 


Also  tor  running  silo  fillers,  etc. 


Also  for  running  22x36  inch 
threshers,  silo  fillers,  etc. 


Also  for  running  28x48  inch 
threshers,  silo  fillers,  etc. 


C  _ 

Also  for  running  32x54  i 


We  announce  cash  prices  for 
1916  on  Avery  Tractors  as  follows: 

3- Plow  Tractor  $  760  5-Plow  Tractor  $1680 

4- Plow  Tractor  1120  6-Plow  Tractor  2145 

8-10-Plow  Tractor  $2475 

We  also  announce  two  new  sizes  of  Tractors 
— a  2-Plow  Tractor  which  will  sell  for  not 
over  $550  cash,  and  a  1-Plow  Tractor  to 
sell  for  $195  cash. 

7  Sizes  —  Fit  Any  Size  Farm 

There’s  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  any  size  farm.  7 
sizes.  Fit  any  size  farm.  They  are  light-weight,  dur¬ 
able,  simple  and  powerful.  Avery  plows  are  the 
original  "Self-Lift.”  There  are  more  Avery  "Light- 
Weight”  Tractors  and  “Self-Lift”  Plows  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  than  any  other  make.  Introduced  by 
"Sold-on-Approval”  policy.  Backed  by  strong 
warranties. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start 
Tractor  Farming 

Now  is  the  time  to  sell  horses.  Don’t  feed 
your  crops  into  idle  surplus  horses  through 
the  winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  tractor  for 
doing  your  plowing,  discing,  harrowing,  ensilage 
cutting,  threshing  and  other  work.  It  will  save  you 
expense  and  hard  work  and  make  you  more  money  by 
raising  bigger  crops.  Call  on  any  Avery  agent,  branch 
house,  jobber  or  home  office,  or  write  for  complete 
Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  Catalog  and  get  ALL  the 
facta  about  Tractor  Farming  with  an  Avery 
"Light-Weight”  Tractor  and  "Self- Lift”  Plow, 


,  etc. 


_ _ _ j  and  larger 

threshers,  etc. 

Thresh  With  an  flvery  Separator  and  Save  Your  Grain 

Avery  Grain  Threshers  are  built  for  use  with  Avery  Tractors 
in  all  sizes  from  22x36  to 42x70  inch.  Equipped  with  guaran¬ 
teed  non-breakable  razor-steel  cylinder  teeth.  Proven  by 
field  tests  threshing  on  canvas  to  be  the  best  grain  saving 
threshers  built.  Every  one  is  given  a  running  test  at  the 
factory  before  it  leaves  which  insures  satisfactory  results 
from  the  start.  Backed  by  the  strongest  warranties  ever 
given  on  a  threshing  machine.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


flvery  Co.  4650  Iowa  St. 
Peoria,  Illinois 


— i 


Avery  ‘  Yellow-Fellow 
Grain-Saver” 
Separator 


Special  Avery 

Tractor  Announcement 


Safe  silage  cutter 

Then  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  custom- worker  but  you  cut  your  corn  when 
It  is  ready.  Coarse  or  fine;  fast  or  slow.  Throws  and  blows  and  puts  the  silage 
into  the  highest  silo.  It  is  safe,  too.  Automatic  safety  yoke  makes  accidents 
impossible  to  operator.  Steel  plate  case,  solid  disc,  steel 
base  and  strong  construction.  Three  bearings,  rocking 
force-feed  rolls,  straight  knives,  (easy  to  keep  keen) 

1  ....  T  a.  ...1 _ _ Ci-rorl  fnr  ^1/ 


r-  iorce-ieea  rons,  suciigiii,  k.iuvmjs,  ^ 

and  sharpener.  It  takes  very  little  power.  Sized  for  334 
h.  p.  up.  Sold  at  a  price  you  want  to  pay. 

Distributing  houses  everywhere 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  210  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Write  today  We  aUo  make  the  "MONEY  MAKER”  Hay  Halers 


DEYO-MACEY  SALES  CO. 


Distributors  for  New  York  State 

-  223  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York 


/A  DEYO  ENGINE6  LE 

and  a  “Money  Maker” 

SAFE  SILAGE  GUTTER 


Will  Prove  Real  Money  Makers  for  You 

With  a  Deyo  Engine  and  a  “Money 
Maker”  Silo  Filler  you  can  fill  th 
highest  silo  with  ease  and  dispatch. 

Read  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.’s  advertisement  right  above  this  for  information  about  the  Silo  Filler.  They 
are  the  manufacturers  and  we  have  the  sale  down  in  this  part  of  the  country.  You  can  take  our  word  for  it  that 

NO  BETTER  CUTTER  AND  FILLER  WAS  EVER  BUILT 

Nor  was  there  ever  made,  at  any  price,  a  more  perfect  model,  easier  to  run, 
stronger,  more  substantial  engine,  that  would  give  such  effective  service,  so 
much  power,  with  so  little  gasoline,  than  the  Deyo  Portable  Engine.  Sizes  5  to  20  H.P. 

8®“  Write  TODAY  for  full  illustrated  descriptive  booklet  “^0 
DEYO-MACEY  SALES  COMPANY,  24  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


SILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  have 
a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine  and 
cutter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few  cutters 
that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special  price, 
and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  is  going  to 
have  one  of  these  on  a  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  engines. 
They  are  the  big  mone-maker  and  labor-saver  on 
a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cutter  and 
engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have.  Tell 
us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive  by 
return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do  not 
delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 


Earning  $30  to  $60  every  week  taking  orders  for  our 
“18  in  1"  Hundi-Tool.  An  Automatic  Lifting  and 
Pulling  Jack,  Fence  Stretcher,  Splicer  and  Mender, 
Post  and  Stump  Puller,  Tire  Tool,  Press,  Vise,  Hoist, 
Cable  Maker,  Wrench,  etc.  Saves  cos  to  f$lf>0  worth  ol 
tools.  Control  this  new  business!  n  your  locality.  Spare 
time  or  permanent  work.  Demonstrator  free*  Cred¬ 
it  given.  Ask  for  PaoiAry  Agenov  Offer. 

BENEFIEL  C0.»  311  G  Industrial  Bldg.,  bdiinapolis,  lad. 


For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions 
or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions. 


FARM  TOOL  AND  KNIFE  SETS 

Cocobolo  Handle,  3%  in.  long;  brass 
lining  and  rivets ;  German  silver  bolster; 
set  contains  one  Knife,  3%  in.  blade ; 
one  Chisel,  3^4  in-;  large  Screw  Driver, 
3%  in.,  and  small  Screw  Driver,  2%  in. ; 
double  and  single  Cut  File,  3%  in. ;  one 
Saw,  3%  in.,  and  one  Combination 
Scratch  Awl,  Punch  or  Reamer ;  all 
made  from  best  Tool  Steel.  One  tool 
can  be  immediately  substituted  for  an¬ 
other — and  each  tool  is  firmly  set  in  the 
handle.  Each  kit  is  enclosed  in  strong 
Russet  Leather  Pouch,  which  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  carried  in  pocket.  Every  farm  home 
should  have  one  of  these  sets. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W,  30th  St.,  N.  Y 
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Government  Crop  Report. 

The  estimated  production  this  year  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  final  result  is: 

1015.  1014. 

Wheat  ....  063.000.000  050.000,000 

Corn  .  2.814.000,000  2,673.000,000 

Oats  .  1,300,000.000  1,141,000,000 

Barley  ....  208,000.000  105,000,000 

Potatoes  ..  303,000.000  406.000,000 

Apples  ....  104.000.000  253,000,000 

Peaches  ...  58, 000, 000  54,000,000 

Foreign  Crop  Outlook. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News  says : 

United  Kingdom.— General  rains  have 
fallen  and  all  crops  have  improved.  Offi¬ 
cial  indications  point  to  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  63.000.000  bushels,  barley  44,000,000 
and  oats  85.000,000.  Warm  dry  weather 
is  now  wanted. 

France. — Weather  continues,  and  the 
recent  heavy  rain  and  otherwise  storms 
caused  considerable  damage  and  delayed 
harvesting. 

Germany. — Most  reports  are  very  fav¬ 
orable  and  a  large  yield  is  expected  of 
wheat,  with  potatoes  excellent. 

Russia. — Crop  prospects  are  generally 
maintained,  especially  for  Winter  wheat. 
Spring  outlook  is  not  altogether  favor¬ 
able.  Reserves  will  be  large  and  burden¬ 
some  without  shipping  becomes  possible. 

India. — Indications  for  the  monsoon 
are  better  and  moisture  is  again  needed. 
Crop  prospects  are  up  to  this  time  favor¬ 
able.  Holders  of  old  wheat  are  very  re¬ 
served. 

Australia. — Further  good  rains  have 
fallen,  and  indications  based  on  actual 
prospects  point  to  a  very  large  yield  of 
wheat. 

Italy. — Harvest  weather  rather  better, 
but  crop  will  not  be  up  to  expectations. 

Spain. — Outturn  reports  are  not  fav¬ 
orable.  Early  indications  pointed  to  a 
crop  of  150.000.000  bushels,  but  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  this  will 
not  be  realized. 

North  Africa, 
proving  fully  20 
ier  indications. 

Scandinavia  — The 
and  rye  is  poor. 

Greece. — Official  report  states  that  rain 
has  caused  severe  damage  and  crop  pros¬ 
pects  have  been  greatly  lowered. 

I’he  Canadian  crop  report  gives  the 
wheat  area  as  12.080,800  acres,  or  20 
per  cent,  more  than  was  harvested  last 
year:  oats,  11,365.000  acres,  against  10.- 
061.500  last  year.  The  condition  of  both 
wheat  and  oats  is  above  90  per  cent,  the 
most  favorable  outlook  in  several  years. 

Oscar  Lyle  reports  some  black  rust,  but 
estimates  a  50,000.000  crop  of  wheat  in 
South  Dakota,  and  a  large  oat  yield. 

B.  W.  Snow  says  that  the  greatest 
need  of  corn  now  is  heat,  which  has  been 
deficient  for  the  past  40  days. 

Grain  shipments  from  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  for  week  ending  July  17  and 
since  July  1.  1015,  were: 


-Thrashing  results  are 
per  cent,  less  than  earl- 

outlook  for  wheat 


Wheat,  bu. 
Corn.  bu.  . 
Oats.  bu.  .  . 
Rye.  bu. 
Barley,  bu. 
Flour,  bids. 


Week.  Since  July  1. 

-  2.666.000  7.412.000 

-  333.000  1,759,000 

....  2.112.000  6,420.000 

-  12.000  260.000 

-  282.000  271.000 

-  177.000  601,000 

One  evaporating  plant  in  Michigan  is 
^•iid  to  have  shipped  20  cars  of  potato 
n°iir  to  Europe  in  the  past  few  months. 
1  ublic  Domain  Commissioner  Carton,  is 
urging  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
possibilities  of  handling  Michigan’s  sur¬ 
plus  potatoes  in  this  wav. 


The  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

It  is  very  noticeable  when  speaking  of 
spraying  how  the  farmers  view  that  ques- 
non.  One  farmer  in  particular  said  that 
he  noticed  the  potato  bugs  were  very  few 
this  season  and  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
spray.  There  is  a  point  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  spraying  should  be  seriously  taken 
lo  illustrate,  a  certain  farmer  it ‘was  no¬ 
ticed  every  year  always  had  a  good  crop 
"t  potatoes,  and  was  always  free  from 
the  common  causes  of  a  bad  crop.  It 
took  the  neighbors  a  long  time  to  notice 
that  he  was  always  the  first  farmer  in 
that  section  to  commence  spraying;  last 
season  a  neighbor  asked  him  why  he  al¬ 
ways  sprayed  so  early.  He  answered  in 
a.  surprised  way,  that  he  believed  preven¬ 
tion  was  better  than  cure.  There  is  the 
point ;  spraying  is  as  much  a  preven¬ 
tive  as  a  cure,  so  get  the  snrayer  going 
early  and  notice  results.  This' year  the 
condition  of  crops  is  good,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  weather  conditions  which  have 
been  very  favorable  for  potatoes  growing 
at  this  time  of  the  season.  The  vines  look 
good  and  healthy  and  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  insects  by  which  the  vines  are 
usually  disturbed  are  absent  this  year. 

w.  ii.  B. 

This  is  largely  a  dairy  section,  the 
black  and  white  cattle  predominating.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are  some 
herds  of  Guernsey  and  Brown  Swiss. 
Gram  is  raised  to  some  extent  and  pota¬ 
toes  (juite  largely.  Old  potatoes  at  car  26 
cents ;  storekeepers  pay  30  cents  for  small 
lots  and  some  farmers  are  retailing  them 
Sytnt  40  cents.  New  potatoes.  $1.  Milk 
M.12  for  4  per  cent.  test.  Hay,  $12  at 
barn  ;  butter,  30  cents.  Eggs,  20  cents  at 
°re,  but  most  farmers  having  large 


flocks  ship  to  New  York.  Fowls,  11c.; 
broilers,  16  to  18.  Fresh  cows  bring 
from  $60  to  $100,  and  heavy  young  horses 
around  $200.  l.  e.  k. 

Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

July  15.  Ordinary  cows,  $50  to  $60; 
some  cows  sold  at  auction  $75  to  $110, 
purebred  Guernsey.  Butter,  24  to  30 ; 
milk  selling  at  boarding  houses,  six  and 
seven  cents  quart.  Potatoes,  old,  25  to  30 
cents ;  new  potatoes,  by  barrel,  $1.90. 

Hunter,  N.  Y.  g.  w.  b. 

Eggs  selling  at  stores  at  22c. ;  fresh 
creamery  butter,  30c. ;  fresh  cows,  grades 
of  all  breeds,  range  from  $50  to  $75,  with 
a  few  extra  choice  $90  to  $100.  Beef  cat¬ 
tle,  plentiful ;  bulls,  5e.  to  5^c. ;  steers 
and  heifers,  6c. ;  hogs,  7c.  to  8c.  Borden 
prices  for  milk.  Lambs  not  ready  for 
market.  w.  D.  F. 

Clark’s  Summit,  Pa. 

July  13.  Here  are  the  prices  that  I  am 
receiving  for  fruit  that,  we  are  shipping 
every  day  from  our  farm  here:  Red 
raspberries  from  three  to  five  cents  per 
box ;  blackberries,  four  to  six  cents  per 
quart ;  gooseberries,  75c.  to  85c.  per  32- 
quart  crate ;  green  peas,  all  the  way  from 
five  cents  per  basket  to  40c. ;  corn  on  the 
cob,  83c.  bushel  at  the  store  in  trade  for 
other  feed.  White  potatoes  this  morning 
sold  in  Philadelphia  market  for  as  low  as 
one  dollar  per  barrel.  Eggs,  24c.  per 
dozen ;  strawberries  sold  here  from  one 
dollar  per  crate  to  five  and  six  cents  per 
quart  box.  This  section  is  a  fruit  sec¬ 
tion,  although  more  truck  is  raised  here 
each  year  than  formerly.  b.  b. 

Braddock,  N.  .T. 

The  Pomologieal  Society  of  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y..  took  an  interesting  trip  on 
Saturday,  June  10.  to  the  farm  of  W.  S. 
Teator.  As  Mohammedans  turn  their 
faces  toward  Mecca,  so  do  apple  growers 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  look  toward  the 
“Blue  Ribbon  Farm”  to  see  how  Mr.  Tea- 
tor  will  lead  them  through  the  intricate 
paths  of  apple  growing.  Some  think  that 
Mr.  Teator  has  a  wizard’s  rod  with  which 
he  causes  the  Northern  Spy  to  spring 
from  ridges  of  shale  and  gravel,  and 
others  that  his  trees  are  human,  and  thus 
reward  his  motherly  care.  In  a  way, 
they  both  are  right.  Everyone  who  saw 
the  young  Jonathans,  the  promising 
Wealthy,  the  heavily-laden  Baldwin  and 
the  far-famed  Sp.vs  had  something  to 
think  over.  m.  w.  b. 

New  Preston.  Conn. 


July  15.  One  of  the  wettest  harvests 
in  the  last  half  century  ;  if  wet  weather 
continues  most  wheat  will  be  injured  in 
quality.  Eastern  growers  of  wheat  who 
have  barns  and  where  good  stacking  is 
not  becoming  a  lost  art  may  profit  by 
special  care  of  their  grain.  Difficult  to 
harvest  low  land  wheat  except  by  use  of 
gasoline  engines  on  maenlnes  to  run  bin¬ 
der  and  in  semi-flooded  fields  some  are 
removing  traction  wheels,  mounting  ma¬ 
chine  on  wide  runnered  sleds  drawn  by 
teams,  binding  and  reel  power  supplied  by 
gasoline  engine  as  is  increasingly  com¬ 
mon  in  "\  et  seasons  and  heavy  grain.  The 
weather  demands  the  Pest  of  shocking 
which  is  difficult  to  attain  with  transient 
and  inexperienced  help  ;  even  much  of  the 
home  and  younger  help  have  nor.  learned  to 
shock  well ;  instruction  in  primary  farm¬ 
ing  arts  is  very  important  and  might 
profitably  be  recognized  in  rural  public 
instruction.  Corn  though  late  is  now  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly  ;  much  lowland  can  pro¬ 
duce  but  little.  Hay  crops  are  heavy 
though  much  injured  in  quality.  Fruit, 
especially  apples,  promises  well ;  some 
scab  on  susceptible  varieties  like  Wine- 
sap  and  wet  weather  has  interfered  some 
with  spraying.  Few  peaches,  but  grapes 
heavy.  Less  acreage,  but  heavy  yield  of 
potatoes.  k.  A. 

Auburn,  Neb. 

Our  hay  is  on  the  river  flats  and  has 
been  under  two  to  six  feet  of  muddy  wa- 
Gr  for  several  days.  It  is  entirely  ruined. 
4 he  field  corn  was  entirely  covered  also, 
but  that  may  survive  the  flood.  Roads 
and  bridges  are  washed  out  and  hillside 
pastures  are  cut  deep  into  the  ground 
where  the  water  ran  so  swift.  Our  buck¬ 
wheat  was  up  fine,  now  what  of  the 
ground  is  in  sight  is  cut  in  deep  chan¬ 
nels.  water  still  running  down  them  and 
the  lower  part  all  under  water.  It  rained 
just  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of 
Jill  tlio  clouds  at  oucc.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors  has  several  feet  of  water  over  his 
strawberries  and  early  peas.  North  of  us 
a  creek  left  its  bed  and  followed  the  road 
for  two  miles,  destroying  it.  About  100 
campers  were  flooded  out  below  us.  Some 
started  soon  enough  to  save  their  tents, 
but  more  of  them  had  to  le  ve  everything 
behind.  Some  tents  were  swept  away  and 
some  are  still  standing  part  way  out  of 
the  water.  Old  timers  say  it  is  the  worst 
flood  this  time  of  the  year  they  have  ever 
It  certainly  looks  discouraging. 
We  have  46  acres  here  and  about  19 
acres  are  now  under  water.  Nine  cows, 
three  yearling,  five  Winter  and  Spring 
calves,  three  horses,  and  two  acres  of  hay 
left  for  Winter  feeding.  Southern  pota¬ 
toes  are  retailing  in  Binghamton  for  19 
to  25  cents  per  peck  ;  old  ones,  10  cents 
peck.  Strawberries  are  bringing  eight 
cents.  Tomatoes  two  for  five  cents.  Did 
you  ever  see  cement  walk  made  with  coal 
ashes  instead  of  sand  and  gravel?  My 
father  made  a  strip  that  way  in  1911,  and 


it  is  right  at  the  back  door,  where  it  gets 
lots  of  travel.  It  is  smooth  and  hard, 
never  a  bit  chipped  off,  is  much  smoother 
and  easier  to  clean  than  the  other  made 
with  sand.  It  is  also  whiter  than  the 
other.  He  tried  it  for  an  experiment. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  H. 

Wheat,  $1.05  per  bushel ;  butter,  far¬ 
mers’  separator,  24  cents  per  pound ;  milk 
to  creamery,  $1.30  per  cwt. ;  cattle,  na¬ 
tive,  $9.50  to  $10.40  per  cwt. ;  milch 
cows,  $60  up ;  potatoes,  new,  65  cents  per 
bushel ;  potatoes,  old,  25c.  per  bushel. 

Gap,  Pa.  e.  e.  h. 

Cattle,  fat,  bring  from  6  to  7  cents, 
live  weight ;  fresh  cattle  and  cows  for 
milking,  from  $75  to  $100  for  the  best. 
Butter  at  the  factory,  33  cents  per  pound. 
Shipped  to  the  Philadelphia  market, 
whole  milk,  from  4  to  4  y2  cents  per 
quart.  g.  w.  w. 

Chalfont,  Pa. 

Horses  not  selling  well ;  no  buyers. 
Dairy  cows  sell  from  $50  to  $75.  Beef, 
small  demand ;  calves,  9c. ;  hogs,  7  to 
71/£c.,  no  demand ;  chickens,  old,  13c. ; 
eggs,  18c. ;  butter,  26c.  at  creameries ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  old,  50c. ;  wheat,  $1.20  per  bushel ; 
corn,  shelled,  85  cents;  hay,  $13  to  $15. 
Wheat  is  fair  and  ripe,  but  cutting  is  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  rain.  Hay,  light  crop ; 
oats,  extra  good ;  potatoes  looking  well ; 
corn  very  short,  but  growing  now.  Ap¬ 
ples  very  light  crop.  g.  g.  m. 

Fredonia,  Pa. 

Country  is  looking  fine.  Hay  was  a 
light  crop.  The  dry  Spring  caught  it 
badly,  but  other  crops  are  in  good  shape, 
excepting  that  corn  is  backward.  There 
is  time  enough,  probably,  but  we  would 
rather  see  it  further  along  at  this  late 
date.  A  big  peach  grower  said  recently 
that  we  would  get  the  greatest  crop  ever 
in  Western  New  York.  Said  the  frost  in 
the  Spring,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
hurt  peaches  and  not  apples  had  actually 
hurt  the  apples  and  done  very  little  or  no 
damage  to  the  peaches.  c.  I. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  had  more  rain,  more  cold  cloudy 
weather  than  I  ever  saw  in  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  not  only  a  shower,  but  a 
pour-down.  Lots  of  corn  not  planted ; 
lots  never  plowed ;  wheat  harvest  has 
been  on  for  two  weeks,  but  much  is 
standing  yet.  too  wet  to  get  in  the  field 
with  a  reaper  to  cut  it.  Very  little  hay 
is  put  up  well.  We  dried  ours  in  part  in 
the  barn.  Much  low  land  has  been 
flooded  and  crops  ruined.  The  supply  of 
outside  help  to  harvest,  was  more  over¬ 
done  than  in  former  years,  they  began  to 
come  five  or  six  weeks  before  anything 
was  doing,  with  no  money  to  pay  board, 
hundreds  gathered  in  many  towns,  and 
lived  on  what  they  were  offered  as  char¬ 
ity,  in  some  places  they  employed  them 
on  public  ,  work  a  short  time  to  pay  for 
meals,  in  places  they  came  near  to  riots 
and  other  demonstrations  to  get  food,  and 
made  themselves  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  The  help  came  in  by  the 
LOGO  and  loafed  by  the  100  in  any  town, 
so  they  were  a  serious  burden  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  and  some  measure  may  be  taken  to 
avoid  it  in  the  future.  a.  ii.  g. 

Kansas. 


Buffalo  Markets. 


The  appearance  of  raspberries  in  quan¬ 
tity  marks  the  end  of  the  strawberry  sea¬ 
son.  there  now  bring  only  a  few  of  the 
latter  offered,  the  price  being  five  to  11 
cents  a  quart,  as  the  quality  varies  a  good 
deal.  Red  raspberries  are  plenty  at  the 
outset,  wholesaling  at  14  to  16  cents  and 
blacks  at  12  to  14  cents  per  quart,  which 
is  low  to  start  with.  Blackberries  have 
been  rather  plenty  for  some  time  at  11 
to  12  cents,  wholesale.  There  are  plenty 
of  Pennsylvania  huckleberries  at  11  to  12 
cents.  Cherries  are  plenty  and  of  better 
qualit.v_thau  at  first,  home-grown  running 
from  35  to  60  cents  for  seven-pound  bas¬ 
kets.  Currants  and  gooseberries  are  fair¬ 
ly  plenty  at  five  to  seven  cents  a  quart. 
Watermelons  are  plentier,  but  high,  at  45 
to  50  cents  each  for  large  and  18  to  20 
for  small,  wholesale.  The  quality  is  fine. 
As  a  rule  they  are  more  to  be  depended  on 
for  quality  than  cantaloupes. 

Vegetables  are  plenty  and  the  demand 
is  large  at  fair  prices.  Asparagus  refuses 
to  give  way  to  green  peas,  wholesaling  at 
$1.50  per  dozen  bunches  for  fancy.  String 
beans  are  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  bag,  and 
down  to  the  usual  five  cents  a  quart,  re¬ 
tail.  Cabbage  is  low  again,  at  $1.50  to  $2 
per  100,  cucumbers  are  25  to  40  cents  per 
dozen,  or  at  retail  three  for  10  cents. 
Tomatoes  are  75  to  85  cents  per  flat,  or 
at  retail,  five  to  10  cents  per  quart.  Let¬ 
tuce.  radishes  and  green  onions  are  very 
cheap,  at  five  to  six  cents  a  dozen  for  let¬ 
tuce.  12  to  15  cents  per  dozen  bunches  for 
radishes,  and  eight  to  10  cents  for  onions, 
wholesale.  Home-grown  peas  are  50  to 
60  cents  a  bag.  Turnips  are  $1  to  $1.25 
per  barrel  for  yellow. 

Butter  remains  stationary  at  30  cents 
for  fancy ;  the  market  being  steady,  but 
cheese  has  declined  a  half  cent,  the  top 
quotation  being  16%  cents,  after  holding 
at  17  cents  a  long  time.  Eggs  are  higher, 
the  complaint  being  that  hens  do  not  lay 
as  well  as  they  usually  do.  Quotation's 
are  24  to  25  cents  for  finest  white,  down 
to  21  cents  for  Western  candled.  There 
is  little  doing  in  poultry.  Turkey  is  about 
out  of  market,  only  frozen  being  quoted, 
at  21  to  22  cents.  Dressed  fowl  is  not 
above  18  cents  and  live  17  cents.  Dressed 
broilers  are  28  to  30  cents  and  old  roos¬ 
ters,  12  to  13  cents.  Live  ducks  are  14 
to  15  cents.  j.  w.  c. 
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Standard  Lightning  Rod 
of  America 

Approved  bv  all  authorities 
Write  now  for  our  booklet — "Laws 
at  Lightning."  Illustrated  in 
colora  and  explains  absolute 
protection  fully.  Mailed  free. 

Agents  write  for  details 
National-Standard  Co. 

12  Cable  St.  Niles.  Mich. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenso  caused.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Inqersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


for  potatoes — 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pa  vs 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— thev  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

IK0NASE  DIGGERS 


No.  155 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


Wheels,  32  or  28  inch.  Elevator,  aa  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turnsshort  into  next  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
M’F'G  CO. 
Box  20 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


5  to  14  More  Bu. 
ofWheat  Per  Acre 

/^mLsniJcan prove  it 


Cleaning  and  grading 
Fall  Seed  Wheat  with’ 

'a  Chatham  Mill  never 
'  fails  to  increase  the  crop 
S  to  14  Bu.  per  Acre. 

If  some  of  you  g-en 
who  grow  fall  wheat  question 
,  that  assertion,  just  drop  me  a  line  and  I'll  over- 
whelm  you  with  facts — actual  crop  records  made 
by  actual  farmert;  men  who  once  "poo  booed"  cleaning 
and  grading:  Seed  Wheat. 

You've  got  rye,  vetch,  timothy,  alfalfa  or  Borne  other 
jrrasa  seeds  that  need  cleaning.  too.  The  "Chatham"  ia 
just  the  thin?  for  those  jobs. 

Next  winter,  the  Chatham  can  (trade  and  clean  all  yoor 
apring  seed— barley,  corn,  oats, 

clover,  and  all  kinds  of  (Trasses.  /Til  Uver 

Just  now  my  prices  are  low  t|  400,000 

and  I  give  you  a  free  trial.  No 
money  ssked  till  you  are  sat¬ 
isfied.  Hand  power  or  pas. 

Send  postal  for  startling 
[  facts  and  records  of  bum¬ 
per  wheat  crops;  and  for 
l  free  book  which  tells 
\how  to  clean,  grade  and 
k  separate  any  grain  or 
k  grass  seed. 

Manson  Campbell  Co. 

Dept.  411 
Detroit,  Mlctflgaii 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


In  Use. 


Grader  and  Cleaner* 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1,50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  ---  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul- 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

ture.  Robinson .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Y«rker.  333  W.30th5t.,  New  York 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  iii 

Gold— “Rubai.  New-Yobkkr”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Cover  Crop  Problem. 

Part  II. 

Buckwheat  and  Rye. — My  friend 
wants  to  know  if  rye  is  better  than 
buckwheat.  There  is  no  fair  comparison. 
Buckwheat  is  a  warm  weather  crop  suit¬ 
able  for  sowing  after  the  middle  of  June. 
It  makes  a  rank  quick  growth  but  frost 
makes  an  end  of  it.  Rye,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  cold  weather  plant,  living 
through  the  Winter  and  making  a  quick 
growth  in  Spring.  It  would  not  he  pos¬ 
sible  therefore  to  say  which  is  “best”  for 
green  manuring.  Where  the  soil  is  strong 
and  moisture  is  abundant  rye  and  buck¬ 
wheat  may  be  seeded  together  in  early 
July.  The  buckwheat  will  come  up  first 
and  make  a  thick  mat  on  the  ground.  You 
would  think  the  rye  had  been  killed  out 
but  at  the  first  frost  down  goes  the  buck¬ 
wheat  dead  and  flat  and  in  a  short  time 
you  see  the  rye  growing  up  through  it. 
The  mat  of  dead  buckwheat  vines  will 
protect  the  rye  and  help  carry  it  through 
the  Winter.  In  Spring  the  rye  makes  its 
growth  and  may  be  turned  under  with 
what  is  left  of  the  buckwheat.  Rye  and 
barley  is  another  good  grain  combina¬ 
tion.  By  sowing  three  pecks  each  of  rye 
and  barley  to  the  acre  you  get  a  heavier 
Fall  growth  than  with  rye  alone.  The 
barley  dies  during  the  Winter  and  like 
the  buckwheat  protects  the  rye.  We  have 
found  this  combination  of  half  and  half 
rye  and  barley  better  than  either  grain 
alone.  You  cannot  expect,  however,  to 
get  much  of  a  crop  with  these  combina¬ 
tions  unless  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
and  naturally  strong.  On  poor  soil  use 
rye  alone. 

Turnips  and  Rape. — I  put  these  next 
in  value  to  the  grains  for  our  section  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sure,  while  the  legume 
plants  are  not  entirely  so.  Both  turnips 
and  rape,  I  feel  sure,  have  the  ability  to 
take  potash  and  phosphate  out  of  our  soil 
when  most  other  plants  could  not  do  so. 
They  seem  to  rank  next  to  ragweed  in 
that  respect.  We  prefer  the  Cow-horn 
turnip.  This  makes  a  deep  root  like  a 
carrot  or  parsnip.  While  much  of  the 
turnip  grows  above  ground  like  a  man¬ 
gel,  that  deep  root  goes  down  into  the  soil 
and  where  the  ground  is  mellow  this  root 
surely  stirs  it  up.  Rape,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  called  a  turnip,  run  all  to 
top.  It  makes  but  a  small  root,  but  the 
top  is  large  and  rank-growing.  I  like  to 
mix  the  seed  of  rape  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  half  and  half,  one  pound  each  to 
the  acre.  This  gives  a  great  combination 
with  the  deep  rooting  turnip  and  the 
rank  growing  rape.  Both  are  usually 
killed  out  in  Winter,  though  some  heads 
of  rape  live  over  and  make  seed.  There 
are  two  cautions  about  the  use  of  turnips 
as  a  cover  crop.  During  a  mild  Winter 
the  turnips  will  decay  and  make  a  bad 
smell  if  near  a  dwelling  house.  Rape 
seed  is  sometimes  mixed  with  wild  mus¬ 
tard  and  I  know  of  cases  where  the  farm 
has  been  badly  plastered  with  this  foul 
weed  through  sowing  rape  as  a  cover 
crop.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about 
the  value  of  rape  and  turnips  as  manure. 
The  chemist  may  not  find  much  fertility 
in  them,  but  the  crop  which  follows 
where  they  are  turned  under  proves  what 
they  have  done  to  the  soil. 

Hairy  Vetch. — Many  of  our  Northern 
fruit  growers  have  had  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  success  with  this  crop.  J.  H.  Hale,  in 
Connecticut,  calls  it  the  best  orchard 
cover  crop  he  can  find.  W  ith  vis  the  vetch 
has  been  only  moderately  successful.  In 
one  field  the  vetch  made  a  rank  growth 
three  years  ago,  and  since  it  was  plowed 
under  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  effects 
in  all  crops.  We  have  never  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  stand  the  first  year  of  seeding 
without  inoculation.  After  a  few  years 
the  vetch  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  soil 
and  does  well,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  quite  so  excited  over  vetch  as  many 
do.  I  think  it  is  at  its  best  on  a  lighter 
soil  than  ours,  and  the  seed  must  be  inoc¬ 
ulated  in  order  to  get  results  the  first 
year.  The  seed  is  very  high  now.  I  shall 
not  use  vetch  this  year.  In  case  it  is 
used  my  advice  is  to  scatter  20  pounds  of 
vetch  seed  and  three  pecks  of  rye  to  the 
acre  and  get  it  in  by  August  15. 

The  Clovers. — The  best  clover  for 
cover  cropping  is  Crimson.  This  is  a 
cool  weather  crop  and  makes  a  thick, 


heavy  growth  through  the  Fall — heavier 
than  any  other  clover.  North  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  this  clover  will  be  killed  out  in 
March  from  five  to  seven  years  in  10.  Its 
root  system  gives  it  no  ehance  to  clinch 
in  the  ground.  Each  frosty  night  pulls  it 
a  little,  and  the  day’s  thaw  settles  the 
soil,  so  that  after  a  time  there  is  a  bare 
part  of  the  root  exposed  to  the  high  winds 
of  March.  That  settles  Crimson.  It  is  a 
most  wonderful  plant  for  the  Southern 
States,  but  I  would  not  recommend  it  for 
the  North,  though  it  has  served  us  well. 
We  have  seeded  it  with  buckwheat,  rye 
and  barley  and  rape,  and  had  it  live  over 
to  be  plowed  under  about  Decoration 
Day.  The  average  reader  would  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  its  performance,  and  my  ad¬ 
vice  is  not  to  sow  Crimson  north  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  unless  you  are  a  fine  “sport” 
and  realize  the  limitation  of  this  clover. 

I  come  to  think  more  and  more  of  Alsike 
for  cover  croppng.  This  is  a  hardy  clover, 
doing  fairly  well  on  rather  sour  or  wet 
land,  and  making  a  fair  growth — not  as 
large  as  Crimson,  but  enough  to  more 
than  pay  the  cost.  I  shall  sow’  Alsike  all 
over  this  year,  as  the  time  has  come  to 
give  my  orchards  a  rest  in  sod,  and  I  look 
to  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover  to  provide  the 
rest.  Mammoth  clover  is  well  thought  of 
by  orchard  men  north  of  us.  I  have  not 
tried  it,  but  when  seeded  with  buckwheat 
or  barley  after  the  season’s  cultivation  is 
over  it  makes  a  good  growth.  Sweet 
clover  is  now  attracting  much  attention, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  its  value  as  a  cover 
crop.  I  shall  try  it  this  Fall,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  plant  I  doubt  if  it.  will 
serve  our  purpose  unless  we  plan  to  let 
the  land  “rest”  for  a  year  or  so.  Red 
clover  has  not  paid  with  us  as  a  cover 
crop — nor  has  Alfalfa.  Both  need  more 
time  to  develop  than  we  can  give  between 
two  regular  farm  crops. 

Dead  Crops. — Some  farmers  particu¬ 
larly  fruit  growers  on  light  land,  want 
cover  crops  that  will  surely  die  in  Win¬ 
ter.  These  men  do  not  like  to  plow  their 
orchards  too  much,  and  they  want  to 
work  the  soil  very  early,  as  it  is  light 
and  warm.  If  they  used  a  crop  like  rye 
and  vetch  or  clover  they  would  be  obliged 
to  plow,  and  could  not  get  full  benefit  of 
the  cover  crop  through  an  early  work¬ 
ing.  When  the  crop  dies  in  Winter  they 
can  use  a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  and 
quickly  chop  up  the  soil  as  needed.  Thus 
they  want  a  crop  that  will  grow’  rapidly 
through  the  Fall  and  leave  only  dead 
vines  and  leaves  in  Spring.  Good  crops 
for  this  work  are  oats,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  rape.  If  a  Northern  farmer  could 
get  the  Southern  Winter  or  turf  oats 
they  would  prove  excellent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  are  seeded  in  the  Fall  like 
wheat  or  rye,  make  a  heavy  growth,  in 
the  Southern  climate  live  over  and  give 
a  crop  the  next  year.  We  have  tried 
them  several  times.  They  make  a  re¬ 
markable  Fall  growth,  but  do  not  live 
through  the  Winter.  I  should  think  these 
Winter  oats  and  rape  mixed  would  give 
good  results  as  a  “dead”  cover  crop.  Bar¬ 
ley  and  buckwheat  would  also  do  well  for 
this  purpose.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  care 
much  for  “dead  ones.”  I  want  some¬ 
thing  that  will  show  life  in  Spring,  for  I 
think  the  decay  of  the  living  plant  stimu¬ 
lated  by  lime  in  the  soil  is  a  great  factor 
in  green  manuring. 

Weeds. — There  are  some  good  fruit 
growers  who  believe  that  weeds  make  the 
best  cover  crop  of  all.  These  men  fertil¬ 
ize  and  cultivate  freely  until  they  think 
the  tree  has  made  enough  growth.  Then 
they  stop,  and  let  the  weeds  come  on  to 
occupy  the  land.  The  famous  Repp  or¬ 
chard,  at  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  is  an  example 
of  weed  cropping.  After  about  the  first 
of  July  cultivation  stops,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  orchards  are  a  mass  of  rag¬ 
weed,  redroot,  smartweed,  “pusley”  and 
all  the  rest.  By  September  these  weeds 
are  shoulder  high,  and  they  surely  add 
more  organic  matter  than  most  cover 
crops  could.  Most  people  have  been 
taught  so  persistently  to  fight  a  weed 
that  they  cannot  forgive  the  man  who  lets 
his  orchard  run  riot.  Yet  there  is  sound 
theory  in  this  practice.  I  think  a  reg¬ 
ular  cover  crop  pays  better  because  it 
keeps  on  growing  until  Spring.  Most  of 
these  weeds  are  killed  by  the  first  hard 
frost,  yet  the  formation  of  nitrates  in  the 
soil  goes  on  unchecked,  and  if  there  are 
•  only  dead  weeds  growing  there  of  course, 
there  will  be  some  loss.  I  think  it  would 
pay  these  weed  farmers  to  scatter  a  little 


clover  seed  ahead  of  the  last  cultivation. 
This  would  not  interfere  with  thd  weeds, 
but  would  keep  a  living  crop  in  the  soil. 
You  may  say  for  weeds,  however,  that 
some  of  them  are  very  useful  as  plant 
food  scavengers.  They  follow  the  culti¬ 
vated  plants  and  pick  up  plant  food 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost  or  made 
unavailable.  Ragweed  for  example.  See 
how  it  grows  and  thrives  where  brush 
has  been  burned  or  where  a  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  rich  in  potash  has  been  used.  This 
weed  is  a  remarkable  potash  plant.  See 
how  smartweed  comes  in  after  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  phosphoric  acid.  I  have  no 
doubt  these  weeds  can  be  made  as  useful 
in  orchard  work  as  many  of  our  regular 
cover  crops,  but  the  trouble  is  that  such 
an  orchard  becomes  a  pest  hole  to  seed 
the  entire  neighborhood. 

Beans  and  Peas. — These  are  all  le¬ 
guminous  plants  and  can  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Soy  beans  make  a  good  or¬ 
chard  crop.  You  can  plant  them  in  drills 
as  you  would  corn,  give  good  culture  and 
at  the  last  cultivation  seed  in  a  cover 
crop  as  you  would  in  the  corn  crop.  You 
can  cut  the  Soys  for  seed  or  fodder,  or 
let  them  decay  on  the  ground.  I  have 
tried  this  plan  in  our  orchards,  and  I 
know  it  works.  The  trouble  is  that  most 
people  cannot  bear  to  let  these  big  bean 
vines  decay  in  the  ground,  though  the  or¬ 
chards  would  be  better  for  it.  Soy  beans, 
like  buckwheat,  have  what  seems  like 
ridiculously  small  roots  for  such  big 
plants,  but  they  are  able  to  work  the 
soil.  In  the  South  the  cow  pea  is  a  won¬ 
derful  cover  crop,  but  for  the  North  I 
think  our  ordinary  field  beans  would  pay 
better.  As  we  go  farther  South,  where 
the  growing  seasons  are  longer,  we  find 
the  better  farmers  doing  some  great 
things  with  cover  crops.  For  example, 
corn.  The  rows  may  be  put  four  feet 
apart,  and  at  the  last  cultivation  a  row 
of  cow  peas  drilled  between  each  two 
rows  of  corn.  When  the  corn  is  harvest¬ 
ed  the  cow  peas  come  on  and  make  a  rank 
growth  before  frost,  or  Crimson  clover 
may  be  scattered  through  the  growing 
peas.  This  growth  plowed  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  fits  the  soil  for  another 


corn  crop,  and  this  can  be  kept  up  indefi¬ 
nitely,  or  until  the  corn  insects  become 
too  numerous.  Field  beans  make  a  fair 
cover  crop.  I  have  seen  them  broadcast 
with  buckwheat,  rye  or  rape.  The  beans 
grow  until  frost  and  while  they  do  not 
make  such  a  large  growth  they  add  nitro¬ 
gen  and  help  the  soil.  Peas  of  all  sorts 
have  been  used  as  cover  crops.  The  Can¬ 
ada  pea  with  oats  in  the  Spring  or  with 
barley  in  late  Summer  and  Fall  will  give 
a  great  mass  of  feed  or  organic  matter 
for  plowing  under.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  a  farmer  in  Central  New’  York 
started  in  to  fit  a  soil  for  potatoes.  The 
soil  was  of  fair  quality  only.  In  the 
Spring  this  farmer  seeded  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  peas  with  fertilizer.  In  late  .Tune 
this  crop  was  plowed  under  and  buck¬ 
wheat  and  turnips  seeded.  About  Septem¬ 
ber  1  .this  went  under  and  Canada  peas, 
with  a  mixture  of  rye  and  barley,  were 
seeded.  The  peas  were  better  than  in 
the  Spring.  The  barley  and  peas  were 
killed  in  November,  but  the  rye  lived 
over  and  was  chopped  under  in  Spring. 
The  soil  was  as  mellow’  as  a  sponge  and 
gave  a  wonderful  potato  crop.  The  best 
potatoes  we  ever  had  on  our  farm  are 
growing  this  year  on  an  old  Alfalfa  field 
where  the  soil  has  this  same  mellow  tex¬ 
ture  because  it  is  full  of  organic  matter. 
There  seems  to  be  no  possible  way  for  us 
to  get  too  much  organic  matter  into  the 
soil  and  no  possible  vTay  to  grow  full 
ci’ops  unless  our  soils  have  enough  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  keep  them  open  and  mel¬ 
low.  H.  w.  c. 


Petroleum  for  Potato  Bugs. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  petroleum 
will  kill  shell  potato  bugs  by  light  spray¬ 
ing  and  will  kill  the  very  young  ones  and 
not  hurt  the  tops.  It  will  also  kill  the 
apple-tree  wmrms  if  sprayed  on  them.  If 
a  hole  is  punched  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  burdock  plant 
and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  kerosene  poured 
in  the  plant  will  soon  become  sick  and  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  will  utterly  wither 
aw’ay.  d.  p.  b. 


Visitors  “Bobby  did  the  doctor  say 
you  had  any  pronounced  illness?”  Bobby 
- — “Yessum,  but  I  couldn’t  pronounce  it.” 


— Judge. 
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Straight 
Road  to  Profits 

— says  The  Breeder's  Gazette: 

“If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  our  agricultural  history  when 
bumper  yields  should  be  assiduously  sought,  it  is  in  this  year 
of  1915.  Wheat  is  high  and  at  present  rate  of  export  our 
surplus  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Corn  is  dear,  oats  are  moving 
at  strong  values.  It  is  here  that  the  commercial  fertilizer 
makers  seem  to  meet  an  uncommon  opportunity  for  appealing 
with  success.  The  place  of  good  commercial  fertilizers  as  an 
efficient  aid  to  increased  production  ...  is  too  firmly 
established  to  admit  of  discussion.  .  .  There  are  times 

when  quick  action  is  a  straight  road  to  profits.” 

Why  not  join  the  great  company  of  thousands  of  progressive 
farmers  who  travel  the  straight  road  to  profits  by  using 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

( The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  over  50  years ) 

They  are  available  plant  foods  of  the  highest  quality  and 
give  good  big  measure  of  value  for  every  dollar  invested. 
You  ought  to  read  “Winter  Wheat  Production,”  a  practical 
pamphlet  on  profitable  wheat  growing  by  Prof.  Henry  G. 
Bell.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking,  without  charge,  of  course. 
If  your  local  agent  cannot  furnish  you  with  genuine  E.  Frank 
Coe  Fertilizers  you  should  notify  us  promptly. 
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RURALISMS 


The  Old  Strawberry  Bed. 

Last  Summer  in  July  I  cleaned  up  an 
old  strawberry  bed  of  about  15  rods,  nar¬ 
rowing  the  rows  to  six  inches  and  re¬ 
planting  the  surplus  (old)  plants  in  an¬ 
other  place.  I  found  no  trouble  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  plants  grow  by  watering  if  there 
was  no  rain  until  the  roots  got  a  new 
■tart. 

The  plants  moved  in  July  made  a  fine 
growth  this  Spring  and  were  about  to 
produce  a  considerable  crop  when  the 
frost  of  May  27  knocked  them  out.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  dig  and  set  plants  until  mid- 
September,  and  these  being  on  higher 
ground  and  later  in  blooming  did  not 
suffer  as  much  and  produced  considerable 
fruit.  I  had  no  material  to  mulch  with 
and  I  thought  in  March  that  the  action 
of  frost  had  killed  them,  but  later  on 
a  warm  rain  started  them,  and  I  had  a 
well  rooted  plot  before  others  had  com¬ 
pleted  setting.  I  set  them  close  in  the 
row  (eight  inches),  and  although  about 
10  per  cent,  winter-killed  there  were  still 
enough  left  and  now  are  making  a  fine 
show.  The  one  set  early  in  July  began 
to  make  runners  immediately  after  the 
frost  relieved  the  strain  of  fruit  bearing, 
and  I  now  have  strong  runners  to  set 
after  the  early  potatoes  which  will.  I 
judge,  be  ready  to  dig  about  July  20th. 
As  fast  as  the  runners  root  I  shall  plant 
in  small  pots  and  place  in  a  shaded  plant 
house  for  a  week  and  then  put  them  out¬ 
side  in  the  cold  frame  and  transplant  to 
the  potato  ground  at  my  leisure.  I  made 
another  interesting  experiment  in  hand¬ 
ling  strawberry  plants.  In  mid-Autumn 
I  moved  a  lot  of  small  plants  by  planting 
quite  closely  in  empty  tomato  flats.  These 
were  kept  in  a  cold  frame  and  when  win¬ 
ter  came  covered  with  a  foot  deep  of 
leaves.  In  April,  when  needing  the  frame, 
I  set  the  flats  outside.  They  were  heavy 
with  water  and  most  of  the  foliage  was 
decayed.  However,  they  started  growth 
and  I  set  them  out  and  the  rows  are  as 
vigorous  and  thrifty  as  those  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  set  thrifty  runners  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  Several  years  of  experi¬ 
menting  have  taught  me  that  old  plants 
moved  in  July  can  be  made  to  thrive  and 
give  a  crop  of  strawberries  the  next  sea¬ 
son. 

I  shall  soon  try  another  experiment.  A 
reliable  firm  advertizes  several  kinds  of 
strawberries  which  1  wish  to  try.  They 
offer  potted  plants  in  July.  These  I  shall 
plant  in  flats  and  let  any  runners  they 
make  root  in  adjoining  flats.  By  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  shaded  plant  house  I  can 
prolong  the  growing  season  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter,  when  I  can  set  the 
flats  in  a  cold  frame  and  cover  with 
leaves.  I  shall  also  put  the  sashes  over 
them,  which  I  neglected  to  do  last  year. 
If  by  this  process  I  can  multiply  a  dozen 
costing  00  cents  five  or  more  fold  I  shall 
have  plants  in  the  Spring  which  will  not 
have  cost  more  than  a  cent  each.  These 
plants  I  can  have  in  a  growing  condition 
by  April  1,  and  planted  in  good  ground 
will  give  me  100  plants  each  by  October. 

Then  you  will  see  that  I  have  7.200 
plants  from  an  outlay  of  50  or  00  cents 
15  months  previous,  plus  a  little  fussing 
and  considerable  loving  care.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  do  not  go  up  in  the  air  when  you 
read  this,  for  140  strawberry  runners 
were  once  produced  from  a  single  plant  in 
the  city  of  Akron,  Ohio.  A  single  plant 
standing  in  a  garden  was  enclosed  in  a 
frame  about  two  feet  square  and  covered 
with  a  window  sash  and  leaves.  About 
the  middle  of  March  the  sun  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  shine  through  the  glass  and  as 
growth  started  a  little  weak  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  given  it.  The  plant  flourished 
and  spread  amazingly  and  when  cool  Sep¬ 
tember  nights  came  a  frame  6x2  feet  was 
put  around  the  aggregation  of  runners 
and  a  favorable  late  Fall  kept  up  growth 
under  a  hotbed  sash  until  about  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year 
140  runner  plants  tvere  lifted  and  re¬ 
planted.  The  original  plant  was  a  wee 
runner  set  in  July  where  an  early  cab¬ 
bage  stump  had  been  pulled.  This  was, 
of  course,  the  July  previous  to  the  run¬ 
ner  production.  Growing  in  very  fertile 
soil  it  made  a  magnificent  growth  the 
first  Summer,  and  having  warm  Winter 
quarters  was  ready  to  go  to  work  in 
March.  l.  b.  pierce. 


Damage  from  Snails. 

What  will  kill  or  prevent  the  damage 
of  soft  snails  on  beans? 

At  first  they  attacked  the  stalk  of  the 
bean,  eating  it  off,  but  now  they  eat  the 
leaf  leaving  just  the  framework.  One 
sometimes  sees  them  on  the  plant  and 
again  they  are  just  beneath  the  surface 
at  the  root  of  the  stalk.  w.  M.  B. 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 

Dusting  lime  around  the  plants  con¬ 
trols  snails  and  trapping  with  cabbage 
leaves  or  slices  of  potato  putting  the 
traps  out  at  inght,  and  gathering  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  snails  in  the  morning.  Gum 
camphor  or  naphthalene  flakes  may’  repel 
them.  Snails  are  often  troublesome  in 
the  greenhouse,  but  this  is  the  first  season 
we  have  had  many  outdoor  complaints. 


Middlings  for  Cabbage  Worms. 

I  have  had  varied  success  with  cab¬ 
bages  both  early  and  late  and  I  find  in 
this  latitude  transplanting  Winter  cab¬ 
bages  about  July  10  is  the  right  season, 
sowing  S00  pounds  of  hay  salt  to  the  acre, 
harrowing  it  in  two  days  before  trans¬ 
planting.  and  frequent  cultivation,  deep 
at  first,  shallow  later. 

When  the  plants  are  well  started  watch 
for  the  green  cabbage  worms.  I  have 
used  many  remedies  for  these,  insect  pow¬ 
ders,  Paris-grCen,  lielebore,  all  without 
any  serious  results;  but  there  is  always 
danger  of  a  poison  being  used  too  late  and 
getting  into  the  head  with  bad  results. 
A  few  years  ago  I  stumbled  upon  a  rem¬ 
edy  which  has  given  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  no  possible  danger.  I  was  mix¬ 
ing  feed  in  the  cow  stable  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  as  it  stopped  raining  I  went  out  to 
sprinkle  insect  powder  on  some  cabbage 
plants.  As  I  returned  to  the  barn  my 
hands  being  damp.  I  saw  how  sticky  they 
became  as  soon  as  I  touched  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  I  went  out  and  looked  up  one  big, 
beautiful  specimen.  I  sprinkled  some  of 
the  middlings  where  he  was  and  as  soon 
as  it  touched  him  he  began  to  roll,  which 
is  an  insect’s  method  of  cleaning  himself. 
Boon  he  was  just  one  nice  ball  of  mid¬ 
dlings.  In  his  rolling  around  he  worked 
oil  the  plant  to  the  ground  and  whether 
from  exhaustion  or  from  some  form  of 
suffocation  he  remained  where  he  fell. 
When  the  sun  came  out  it  dried  the  mid¬ 
dlings  on  him  in  a  rigid  covering  and  his 
life  was  ended. 

I  have  used  middlings  a  great  deal 
since  then  with  excellent  results,  putting 
it  on  in  the  afternoon  while  the  plants 
are  dry,  or  it  can  be  used  in  the  early 
morning.  The  worms  will  get  into  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  while  the  dew  is  falling  and 
I  have  seen  the  robins  following  all  along 
the  cabbage  rows  in  the  morning  picking 
them  up.  Get  the  white  flour  middlings 
as  the  coarser  kind  is  not  sticky  enough, 
or  buckwheat  flour  will  do  the  work 
either.  h.  b. 

Windham  Co.  Conn. 


Earthworms. 

Will  some  one  tell  us  where  earth¬ 
worms  go  to  when  at  times  they  disap¬ 
pear  from  view?  s.  k. 

The  familiar  earthworm  or  “angle- 
worm”  as  it  is  sometimes  called  is  one  of 
our  most  important  animals  from  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  standpoint.  Earthworms  are 
found  in  ne  arly  all  parts  of  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  dry,  sandy  soils  and  in  the 
frozen  North.  They  eat  their  way 
through  the  soil,  making  definite  burrows, 
and  thus  opening  up  channels  for  the 
water  to  enter  and  for  roots  to  penetrate 
deeper.  The  earth  swallowed  as  they  dig 
contains  more  or  less  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  used  as  food.  They  mi¬ 
grate  through  the  soil,  seeking  the  places 
with  at  least  some  degree  of  moisture,  so 
when  they  cannot  be  found  they  are 
usually  in  the  sections  of  soil  that  con¬ 
tain  a  greater  degree  of  moisture.  In 
Winter  they  dig  down  to  avoid  too  much 
freezing  and  thawing,  for  they  are  able  to 
withstand  some  amount  of  freezing  and 
live,  as  is  true  with  many  of  the  lower 
animals. 

They  should  never  be  confused  with 
the  caterpillars  of  insects,  however,  as 
they  are  in  no  way  related  except  in  looks. 
Caterpillars  must  develop  further  into 
cocoon  and  adult  stages  before  laying 
eggs,  while  the  earthworm  is  hermaphro¬ 
ditic.  that  is.  both  male  and  female  sexual 
organs  are  in  the  same  individual,  two 
worms  often  transferring  spermatozoa,  or 
male  cells  to  each  other,  develop  a  capsule 


that  lies  in  the  ground,  from  which  the 
young  hatch. 

Darwin  was  the  first  to  call  attenton 
to  the  great  good  that  the  earthworms  do. 
He  estimated  after  careful  observation, 
that  in  England — and  conditions  are 
practically  the  same  in  America — about 
10  tons  of  soil  per  acre  pass  annually 
through  the  bodies  of  these  worms  and 
that  they  cover  the  surface  with  earth  at 
the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  five  or  six 
years.  This  is  an  important  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  sub¬ 
soiling  and  increasing  its  bacteria  con¬ 
tent. 

As  the  flower  out  of  place  is  called  a 
weed  so  the  earthworm  out  of  place  may 
become  a  pest.  In  greenhouses  and  cold 
frames  earthworms  may  become  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  work  the  soil  into  a  hard 
shot-like  consistency  which  does  not  hold 
the  moisture  for  rapid  succulent  growth. 
In  these  cases  the  use  of  lime  water  made 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  lime  to  a 
pail  of  water  will  kill  the  earthworms  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  about  no  injurious 
effects  to  the  plants. 

GEORGE  H.  RAMSON,  JR. 


“The  June  Drop.” 

Every  fruit  grower  has  noticed  how 
the  young  fruit  falls  from  the  trees  be¬ 
fore  July.  In  some  cases  after  a  heavy 
bloom,  the  ground  will  be  well  covered 
with  little  apples.  This  is  Nature’s  way 
of  rejecting  the  surplus — but  what  does 
it  mean?  A.  I,.  Hatch,  in  Wisconsin 
Horticulture,  gives  this  explanation  : 

The  formation  of  bloom  is  always  from 
the  surplus  of  material  that  the  tree  has 
stored  in  its  twigs  and  branches  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  Trees  bloom  before  there 
is  leafage  or  new  growth  to  add  anything 
to  this  stored  material.  Consequently  the 
formation  of  flowers  is  an  exhaustive 
process — that  is  a  use  of  the  material  in 
the  tree  before  there  is  any  chance  to  re- 
store  it  by  new  growth.  If  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  small  in  amount  and  is  widely  dif¬ 
fused  through  a  very  abundant  bloom  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  embryo  fruits  may 
not  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  this 
material  to  insure  vitality  for  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for 
growth  to  enlarge  along  certain  lines  of 
vigor  and  this  often  absorbs  much  of  the 
material  at  the  expense  of  other  parts, 
especially  of  the  lateral  or  side  branches. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fruit  carried  to  ma¬ 
turity  is  that  which  is  most  vigorous  and 
can  appropriate  to  itself  sufficient  mate¬ 
rial  for  that  purpose. 

If  a  tree  is  not  in  good  condition  the 
previous  Fall  from  any  cause  it  may  pos¬ 
sess  too  little  stored  material  to  carry  its 
bloom  to  fruitfulness  the  next  season. 
These  considerations  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  remedies  for  premature  dropping  of 
fruit:  1.  Conditions  to  secure  the  full 
vigor  and  vitality  of  the  tree,  especially 
that  of  maturity  to  perfect  and  enlarge 
the  supply  of  stored  surplus  material.  2. 
Limiting  the  bloom  that  the  material  may 
be  concentrated  upon  the  strongest  parts 
of  the  tree.  This  is  accomplished  by  prun¬ 
ing  away  the  weaker  bearing  branches 
and  by  thinning  out  young  fruits. 


Crows  and  Corn. 

You  say  that  this  year  the  crows  have 
pulled  your  corn  in  spite  of  the  tar.  I 
had  the  same  experience  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  I  finally  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  tar  was  not  of  so  much 
account  as  the  substance  that  was  used 
to  dry  it  out.  I  now  use  air-slaked  lime 
for  a  drier,  and  the  crows  never  trouble 
the  corn.  Every  year  they  pull  a  few 
sample  hills  and  then  let  it  alone.  If 
corn  is  soaked  in  water  long  enough  so 
that  the  lime  will  stick,  the  lime  alone 
is  just  as  effectual  without  the  tar,  but  if 
used  in  a  planter  it  will  rust  the  metal 
parts,  which  it  probably  will  not  do  if 
the  tar  is  used  so  as  to  stick  it  thoroughly 
to  the  corn.  s.  s.  chandler. 

Vermont. 


Soapsuds  and  Cabbage  Worms. 

I  notice  on  page  915  you  ask  for  re¬ 
sults  with  soapsuds  for  cabbage  worms. 
I  have  used  soapsuds  for  about  five  years 
with  good  results.  I  have  the  water 
(with  soap  in  it)  saved  from  the  family 
laundry  and  apply  once  a  week  by  pour¬ 
ing  it  on  liberally  in  the  place  of  sprink¬ 
ling  and  as  I  am  never  bothered  with  cab¬ 
bage  worms  I  give  the  soapsuds  the  credit 
of  killing  them.  As  soapsuds  is  good  for 
plant  lice  or  any  soft-shelled  insect  I  fig¬ 
ure  it  works  on  the  tender  cabbage  worms 
in  the  same  manner.  There  is  usually 
some  kind  of  washing  powder  used  in  the 
boiler  but  that  does  no  harm  that  I  can 
see  and  if  anything  would  say  that  it 
would  help.  The  soapsuds  not  only 
helps  get  rid  of  worms  but  also  helps  fur¬ 
nish  the  plant  with  water  especially  in  a 
dry  time.  c.  E.  w. 

Elyria,  O. 


Qet  out  from  the 
"  How  Handles 


Ya,\  (  Be  the  master, — 
not  the  slave, — of 
your  farm.  Do 
your  plowing,  har- 
vesting,  threshing 
■"  ySlj'  ~  ~  and  hauling  and 
operate  your  farm  machinery  with  a 

Ul  ID  CD  FARMERS' 
nUDurt  TRACTOR 


Enables  one  man  to  do  the  work 
of  six  men  and  twelve  horses.  Cuts 
costs,  saves  time  and  increases 
profits.  Gasoline  or  kerosene  for 
fuel.  Three  sizes.  Our  price  and 
terms  enable  you  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  what  it  saves  for  you. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO. 

746  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


99  KILLS  Prairie 
Dogs,  Woodchucks, 
Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects.  Stop  their 
depredations  by  using 
Also  mfrs. 
of  Solution 
Iphur  for  'spraying  purposes. 
TAYLOR  CHEMICAL,  CO.,  Penn  Van,  N.  V. 


FUMA 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

r  ;  ~  c.. i .  v _  1  . . 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  heats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  tw  o  rows.  Carries 
to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  danger. 
No  twine.  Free  Trial.  We  also  make  Stump  Pullers 
and  Tllo  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

H.D. BENNETT  &  CO., Westerville,  Ohio 


SIX  HORSEPOWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $90 

will  till  your  silo  if  you  use  a  carrier.  Our  Ten 
Horsepower  is  the  thing  if  you  use  a  blower.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  PALMER  15KOS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn 


For  Sale-1  25-H.P.  ADVANCE  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Mfg.  by  the  Geo.  D.  Pohl  Mfg.  Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Complete  with  Magneto  and  Dry  Battery,  Muffler 
and  72-Gal.  gasoline  tank,  Drive  Pulley,  30  in.  x  Li  in. 
including  I'  riction  Clutch,  Rotary  Pump  for  circu¬ 
lating  tank,  etc.  Engine,  brand  new,  never  been  un¬ 
crated.  Will  sell  th  s  equipment  at  a  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  MUNSON  BROS.  CO.,  Room  4.  29  Broadway,  Utica,  N  Y. 


SPLENDID  WATER  FRONT  FARM 


During  the 

Fair  Season 


You  can  secure  a 
number  of  new  and 
renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  to 

The 

Rural  New-Yorker 

No  experience  re¬ 
quired. 

No  investment  ne¬ 
cessary. 

All  members  of  the 
family  can  assist. 

Send  for  Special 
“Bal  ance-o  f-the- 
Year”  terms. 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trust  ing  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SUPPOSE  someone  came  to  you  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion  about  like  this:  Pay  $2  for  seed  and  scat¬ 
ter  it  over  an  acre  of  cornfield  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Also  scatter  one  bag  of  chemical  fertilizer. 
That  is  all  you  need  to  do.  Next  Spring  there  will 
be  all  carted  and  spread  for  you  over  that  acre,  as 
much  plant  food  and  organic  matter  as  you  could 
buy  iu  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  stable  manure.  If 
you  knew  nothing  about  the  cover  crop  you  would 
think  some  one  tried  to  sell  you  a  gold  brick.  Real¬ 
ly  it  would  be  a  genuine  offer  of  a  brick  of  pure 
gold,  for  that  is  just  what  the  cover  crop  will  do  to 

your  acre  of  corn  land.  Read  about  it  on  page  960. 

* 

Allen  Green,  colored,  was  arraigned  in  Police  Court 
yesterday  morning  charged  with  violating  a  market 
regulation  by  selling  produce  in  the  farmers’  line  which 
had  been  purchased  from  wholesalers  and  was  not  home- 
raised. 

Detective  Smith,  of  the  Third  precinct,  made  the  ar¬ 
rest,  but  was  unable  to  produce  the  evidence,  which,  he 
explained,  he  had  eaten.  The  evidence  was  a  head  of 
lettuce.  Judge  Pugh  fined  the  colored  man  $5. 

HE  above  from  the  Washington  Herald  is  like 
many  other  reports  which  come  to  us.  The 
general  principle  of  the  law  in  such  cases  is  that 
whenever  a  farmer  sells  his  own  produce  he  has  the 
right  to  go  anywhere  on  the  public  highways  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  not  interfere  with  traffic.  When  he 
buys  and  sells  or  sells  for  neighbors  on  commission 
he  becomes  a  peddler  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  is 
subject  to  license  regulations.  In  some  States  local 
laws  give  towns  the  right  to  put  some  regulation  on 
a  farmer's  trade  but.  in  general,  when  he  sells  only 
the  goods  he  produces  he  is  free  to  go  anywhere  and 
offer  them  for  sale. 

* 

A  READER  in  Western  New  York  sends  us  this 
statement  from  a  Rochester  paper: 

Penn  Yan.  July  13. — Edward  G.  Hopkins,  of  Penn 
Yan,  brings  up  his  young  incubator  chickens  by  the  use 
of  a  talking  machine  for  which  he  has  records  which 
make  the  machine  cluck  exactly  as  a  mother  hen  does 
when  calling  her  chickens.  He  also  puts  a  stuffed  hen, 
which  looks  just  like  a  live  one,  in  the  brooder  so  that 
all  the  chicks  have  to  do  to  enjoy  themselves  like  chick¬ 
ens  raised  in  the  old-fashioned  way  is  to  look  at  the 
stuffed  hen  and  listen  to  the  cluck  of  the  talking  ma¬ 
chine. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Hopkins  for  further  details 
about  this.  It  may  be  that  you  can  fool  little  chicks 
with  a  stuffed  hen  and  a  talking  machine,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  it.  At  any  rate  science  is  com¬ 
ing  to  our  aid  all  along  the  line.  We  are  told  of 
cases  where  the  talking  machine  is  used  to  play 
soft  music  in  the  dairy  barn  at  milking  time!  Start 
“Ever  of  Thee  I’m  Fondly  Dreaming”  and  how  the 
cows  do  shed  the  milk!  It  has  been  proved  repeat¬ 
edly  that  in  factories  or  packing  houses  when  the 
workers  begin  to  flag  a  little,  lively  dance  or  rag¬ 
time  music  will  make  things  go  faster.  Who  knows 
but  that  in  the  future  we  may  have  laws  compelling 
rumsellers  to  keep  a  talking  machine  over  the  bar 
constantly  giving  “Father,  Dear  Father,  Come  Home 
With  Me  Now,”  or  “The  Brewer’s  Big  Horses!” 
The  clucking  hen  must  not  monopolize  science. 

* 

THE  government  reports  indicate  yields  of  near¬ 
ly  one  billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  3.000,000 
bushels  of  corn — the  largest  yield  on  record.  Most 
individual  corn  growers  would  say  that  the  crop  is 
backward  owing  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  we 
think  the  government  figures  will  he  shaded  quite  a 
little  before  October.  There  is,  however,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  grain  in  sight,  for  most  farmers  increased 
their  plantings  on  the  theory  that  the  European 
war  would  create  a  great  demand  for  grain.  Prices 
at  present  promise  to  remain  high,  though  we  must 
remember  that,  in  spite  of  the  war.  the  foreign  crops 
will  be  large.  In  Germany  the  hordes  of  Russian 
prisoners  have  been  put  at  agricultural  labor.  They 
are  mostly  of  the  peasant  class,  and  instead  of  eat¬ 
ing  Germany  “out  of  house  and  home,”  as  was  pre¬ 
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dieted,  they  have  increased  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  food.  In  France  the  German  prisoners  have  been 
put  at  farm  work  in  like  manner,  while  iu  England 
the  crops  are  reported  larger  than  ever  before.-  Then 
as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  should  the  Allies  suc¬ 
ceed  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  Dardanelles, 
millions  of  bushels  of  Russian  wheat  will  be  free  for 
export,  and  will  enter  into  competition  with  our  own 
supply.  Another  thing,  looking  to  the  future,  is  the 
fact  that  this  war  has  forced  Europeans  into  new 
and  more  economical  methods  of  farming.  There 
will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  improved  farm 
implements  and  new  methods  of  fertilizing  are  being 
worked  out.  All  these  things  will  affect  the  future 
of  grain  growing,  but  the  present  outlook  is  that  this 
year’s  big  crop  will  be  sold  at  high  prices. 

* 

Whatever  became  of  Burbank’s  Wonderberry?  I 
have  not  heard  of  it  lately.  J.  C.  S. 

HERE  have  been  a  dozen  such  questions  recent¬ 
ly.  People  remember  the  anti-nightshade  cam¬ 
paign.  We  think  the  wonder  has  been  buried,  but 
inquiries  are  respectfully  referred  to  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  and  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs.  These  gentle¬ 
men  claimed  that  the  Wonderberry  was  the  most 
wonderful  plant  ever  offered  and  that  in  a  few  years 
it  would  be  universally  grown  and  used.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn  this  fake  fruit  is  not  grown  except  in 
a  few  places  where  other  fruits  are  about  impossible. 
In  these  unfortunate  places  it  makes  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
stitute  for  berries.  No  one  bothers  with  it  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  standard  fruits  flourish.  If  we  are 
wrong  about  this  Burbank  and  Childs  or  the  papers 
of  the  nightshade  family  who  advertised  the  Won¬ 
derberry  will  set  us  right  This  Wonderberry  stuff 
was  typical  of  the  guff  and  bluff  through  which 
money  is  made  from  untested  “novelties.”  These 
nightshade  promoters  ought  to  have  known  the  fake 
character  of  the  Wonderberry,  yet  they  undertook 
to  work  it  off  on  the  public  at  a  high  figure — through 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Burbank.  And  the  nightshade 
family  of  papers  fell  right  in  line  to  help  along  the 
game  even  after  we  clearly  exposed  the  character 
of  the  plant.  The  game  failed,  and  no  one  since 
then  has  had  the  nerve  to  start  another  nightshade 
“novelty.”  What  became  of  the  Wonderberry?  It 
went  back  to  the  woods,  after  performing  a  big  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  American  people.  It  exposed  at  least  one 
humbug  and  scared  at  least  a  dozen  more  from  get¬ 
ting  out  into  print  where  they  could  fish  for  the 
public’s  money ! 

* 

The  Desperate  Fight  Against  the  Auction. 

THE  president  of  the  New  York  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  made  a  protest  to  Gov.  Whitman 
against  the  now  famous  apple  bulletin  issued  by 
Commissioner  John  J.  Dillon.  This  bulletin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Merchants’  Association : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
association  contains  statements  seriously  _  reflecting  on 
the  honesty  and  square  dealing  of  the  city’s  commission 
men.  These  statements,  it  is  contended,  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  evidence. 

If  these  poor,  abused  commission  men  had  such 
a  saintly  reputation  and  such  a  pure,  white  record 
of  benevolence  and  business  character,  they  would 
pay  no  attention  to  this  bulletin.  The  very  fact 
that  they  break  out  in  such  a  storm  of  opposition 
and  abuse  through  the  produce  trade  papers  and 
run  whimpering  to  the  Governor  is  accepted  by 
the  public  as  clear  evidence  that  the  proposed  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  apples  will  stop  some  of  the  graft  and 
robbery  from  which  the  producers  have  long  suf¬ 
fered. 

No  one  expected  that  the  produce  dealers  of  New 
York  would  approve  the  new  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  if  it  ever  honestly  tried  to  do  the  work 
for  which  it  was  created.  It  could  merit  their  ap¬ 
proval  only  by  doing  nothing  and  thus  allowing  the 
old  system  to  proceed  in  the  good  old  way — 35  cents 
to  the  producer;  65  cents  to  the  distributor. 

Will  these  interested  advocates  of  private  sales  tell 
us  how  any  honest  man  can  be  injured  by  the  sale 
of  food  in  an  open  market  to  the  highest  bidder? 
First  they  said  apples  could  not  he  sold  at  auction. 
Next  they  said  the  old  receivers  would  be  glad  to 
reduce  their  commissions  and  sell  at  the  auction 
price,  and  now  they  rush  to  Governor  Whitman  for 
protection  of  their  vested  privileges  to  squeeze  the 
producer  and  hold  up  the  consumer.  Their  situa¬ 
tion  must  he  desperate  indeed  when  they  appeal  to 
the  Governor  for  protection.  The  editors  of  the 
trade  papers  put  up  a  pretense  of  sincerity  and  re¬ 
spectability  for  themselves  and  their  patrons,  but  in 
their  hearts  they  know  the  records  they  have  made. 
The  city,  State  and  Federal  courts  are  full  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  harmless-  enough  in  its  dusty  files, 
but  which  speaks  eloquently  enough  of  crime,  con¬ 
viction  and  confessed  guilt  of  men  yet  prominent  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  produce  papers  of 
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this  city.  Governor  Whitman  has  only  to  call  for 
the  record  of  an  investigation  not  yet  completed  in 
the  Attorney-General’s  office  to  prove  corruption,  de¬ 
ceit  and  fraud  in  the  past  of  men  prominent  in  the 
produce  trade  of  New  York.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  with  this  court  evidence  on  record  there 
could  not  be  a  more  foolish  move  than  this  public 
protest  to  the  Governor.  In  New  York  State  today 
there  are  at  least  100.000  farmers  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  robbed  by  commission  men  and  pro¬ 
duce  dealers — with  as  many  more  in  nearby  States. 
These  men  will  be  only  too  glad  to  “lick  a  stamp” 
and  send  their  evidence  and  opinion  to  Gov.  Whit¬ 
man.  It  will  be  a  small  regiment  of  commission 
men  in  New  York  City  against  a  great  army  of  pro¬ 
ducers  up  the  State.  These  producers  know  that 
this  proposed  auction  system  is  the  first  honest, 
practical  effort  to  improve  market  conditions  that 
has  yet  been  made,  and  they  will  fight  for  it  in  a 
way  that  will  astonish  the  administration  at  Al¬ 
bany.  We  really  ought  to  thank  the  combination  of 
interests  which  is  responsible  for  .this  protest. 
It  is  just  the  spark  needed  to  explode  the  gunpow¬ 
der  which  will  shoot  the  Capitol  full  of  letters  from 

farmers  who  have  handled  35-cent  dollars. 

* 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  samples  of  a  preparation 
called  “No-Blight,”  manufactured  by  the  No-Blight 
Manufacturing  Company,  Indiana,  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  claim  will  cure  or  prevent  blight  on  apple  and 
pear  and  other  fruit  trees.  This  is  used  by  vaccinating 
the  tree.  They  also  claim  it  will  kill  scale  aud  is  non- 
poisonous.  THE  GLOBE  NURSERIES. 

Tennessee. 

WE  never  heard  of  this  particular  “tree  dope” 
before,  hut  it  has  the  old  familiar  earmark, 
and  our  advice  is  to  let  it  alone.  This  old  scheme 
of  “vaccinating”  a  tree  is  a  favorite  method  of  get¬ 
ting  money  out  of  ignorant  or  visionary  people.  It 
has  been  worked  again  and  again  in  the  Eastern 
States — always  with  final  loss  to  the  victims  and 
never  with  improvement  to  the  trees.  We  have 
printed  pictures  of  injured  trees  and  the  opinion  of 
the  best  scientists  in  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
some  good  fruit  growers  have,  for  a  time,  endorsed 
this  method,  but  sooner  or  later  they  are  forced  to 
admit  that  this  scheme  of  poking  powder  or  pouring 
liquids  into  the  “sap  of  the  tree”  is  a  failure  and  a 
fake.  Let  it  alone! 

* 

I  have  been  trying  to  buy  Montmorency  cherry  trees. 
I  only  want  two;  It  is  not  a  profitable  order  for  the 
seller.  He  has  not  time  to  go  to  the  back  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  for  two  small  trees  and  see  personally  that  I  get 
that  variety.  Every  year  I  have  tried  a  different  firm. 
I  never  buy  from  traveling  salesmen.  The  first  two  I 
bought  have  been  bearing  May  Dukes  for  years,  some 
came  labeled  early  Richmond,  which  I  have  no  use  for. 
Year  before  last,  I  thought  I  had  them,  and  budded 
quite  a  lot  of  trees  from  my  purchase.  This  year  the 
purchased  trees  are  bearing  a  pie  cherry  just  like  what 
I  budded  them  on ;  an  ordinary  sour  cherry  that  has 
been  in  the  neighborhood  for  50  years.  I  saw  four 
handsome  Montmorency  trees  last  Winter  in  a  near 
neighbor’s  plot  that  he  had  bought  from  a  traveling 
salesman  ;  they  were  full  of  fruit  buds,  so  I  went  last 
week  to  se^  them  in  fruit,  hoping  to  get  buds.  Three 
of  them  were  Early  Richmond,  the  other  was  identical 
with  our  pie  cherries.  A.  E.  R. 

SOME  years  ago  the  writer  started  something  of 
an  uproar  at  the  nurserymen’s  convention  by 
asking  if  small  orders  were  handled  as  carefully  as 
big  ones.  We  did  not  state  that  they  were  not,  yet 
at  least  50  different  men  came  privately  to  explain 
that  they  took  even  greater  pains  with  the  small 
orders.  The  above  experience  is  unusual,  we  think. 
It  is  discouraging  when  a  man  buys  such  trees  ex¬ 
pecting  to  use  the  buds  for  propagating.  In  our 
own  purchase  of  trees  there  have  been  but  few  “mis¬ 
fits”  thus  far,  yet  we  have  been  in  orchards  where 
more  than  half  the  trees  were  worthless.  Our  ob¬ 
servation  would  be  that  the  larger  orders  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  badly  mixed  than  the  small  ones.  Are  we 
right? 


Brevities. 

And  now  comes  a  scientist  declaring  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  drink  an  abundance  of  water  with  meals. 

The  county  fair  is  supposed  to  be  for  farmers — not 
for  fakers. 

It  may  not  be  a  sure  test,  but  when  the  clover  is 
full  of  sorrel  our  Mend  Dr.  Lime  is  needed. 

What  do  you  know  about  this?  At  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  we  understand  $250  will  be  given  in  prizes 
for  wool  and  $900  for  dog  prizes. 

“Avicultura  Americana”  is  the  name  of  a  poultry 
farm  in  Brazil,  where  C.  E.  Iluebner  is  established 
as  the  Business  Hen. 

To  make  the  chicken  grind  its  grist  of  life  we  feed 
it  grit.  Would  we  could  give  the  chicken-heart  in  man 
a  dose  of  it. 

The  automobile  has  about  killed  the  interest  in  fast 
horses.  Years  ago  when  a  horse  clipped  the  fraction  of 
a  second  off  the  record  the  world  knew  about  it  as  fast 
as  the  wires  could  pass  the  news.  Clipping  the  record 
now  excites  less  interest  than  clipping  the  hair  of  some 
prominent  man.  Speed  in  a  man  attracts  some  atten¬ 
tion.  Norman  S.  Taber  recently  ran  a  full  mile  in  four 
minutes  and  12  3-5  seconds !  Going  some  !  But  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  coming  race  of  boys  or  hired  men 
will  get  up  early  to  run  to  their  work. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


Alice  had  sat  before  the  old  desk 
through  all  the  gray  March  afternoon, 
wearily  going  over  her  mother’s  ac¬ 
counts;  and  all  afternoon  the  truth  had 
been  forcing  itself  insistently  upon  her: 
the  family  was  without  funds,  and  she 
was  largely  responsible. 

Until  a  month  ago,  when  she  and 
Sarah  had  been  called  home  from  college 
by  the  death  of  their  widowed  mother, 
Alice  had  led  the  carefree  life  of  the  aver¬ 
age  girl;  and  now  she  found  herself  in 
charge  of  four  younger  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  with  no  means  of  providing  for 
th  an  except  a  worn-out  farm  of  SO  acres. 

“Oh  mother,  why  didn't  you  tell  me !” 
exclaimed  the  girl  bitterly,  dropping  her 
head  on  her  arms.  “I  didn’t  mean  to  be 
selfish — how  could  I  be  so  blind.” 

Remorsefully  she  thought  of  her  share 
in  the  depletion  of  the  farm,  which  had 
been  badly  mismanaged  since  her  father’s 
death,  five  years  before.  Not  once,  in 
the  three  years  since  she  entered  college, 
had  anything  of  value  been  sold  that 
she  or  Sarah  had  not  received  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  proceeds.  One  thing  after 
another  had  gone  to  pay  their  college  ex¬ 
penses,  until  Hillcrest  was  the  most 
scantily  stocked  farm  in  the  township. 

“They  have  sold  everything  for  Sarah 
and  me,”  she  reflected  sadly ;  “Every¬ 
thing  except  the  farm,  and  I  suppose 
there’s  nothing  to  do  now  but  sell  that. 
No,”  she  resolved  with  sudden  determina¬ 
tion,  “we’ll  keep  the  farm — there  must 
be  some  way.” 

Closing  the  desk.  Alice  went  to  the 
window  and  stood  looking  out  over  the 
fields,  which  showed  desolate  and  barren 
in  the  March  twilight.  Even  in  the  half 
light  she  could  see  the  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition  of  the  farm  buildings  and  fences, 
and  she  turned  with  a  sigh  as  Margaret 
softly  opened  the  door  and  said  : 

“Supper  is  ready,  Alice.”  Margaret 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  a 
delicate,  imaginative  girl  of  fifteen. 

“Oh,  is  it  so  late !  I  meant  to  get  the 
supper,  Margaret.  Did  Sarah  help  you?” 

“No,  I  asked  her,  but  she  said  she 
must  press  her  dress.  I  got  along  pretty 
well,  except  that  the  potatoes  burned  a 
little.  I  only  left  them  for  a  minute 
while  I  went  after  butter  and  cream.” 

“Never  mind,  dear,”  Alice  comforted 
her.  “The  potatoes  will  be  all  right,  I’m 
sure ;  and  the  table  looks  very  nice.” 

“Do  wait,  Joe,”  reproved  Alice,  as  the 
youngest  of  the  Willards  slipped  into 
his  chair  and  eyed  the  tab.v  hungrily. 

“Well,  hurry  up — I’m  starved.  Whee, 
custard  pie!  Who  made  it?” 

“Margaret,  of  course,”  said  Ben,  who 
entered  the  room  at  that  moment.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  older 
brother. 

Sarah,  as  usual,  was  late  to  supper. 
She  ate  in  silence  for  a  time,  then  push¬ 
ing  away  her  plate  with  a  disdainful  air, 
she  exclaimed  petulantly:  “I  wish  we 
could  have  something  fit  to  eat  occas¬ 
ionally.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Sarah?”  inquired 
Margaret. 

“You  know  perfectly  well  what’s  the 
matter — you  know  I  can’t  eat  burnt  po¬ 
tatoes.”  The  tears  started  in  Margaret’s 
eyes  at  the  fault-finding  words. 

“Gee!”  put  in  Joe,  the  irrepressible; 
“I  was  sure  you  had  fried  the  potatoes, 
Sarah.  They  taste  like  your  cooking.” 

Sarah  tossed  her  head  at  this  thrust 
hut  did  not  venture  a  retort.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  taught  her  that  Joe,  though 
only  ten,  was  apt  to  get  the  better  of 
her  in  a  controversy.  She  pouted  during 
the  rest  of  the  meal  and  pleading  a  head¬ 
ache,  went  to  her  room  immediately  after 
supper. 

Margaret  insisted  on  helping  Alice 
with  the  dishes;  and  then,  tired  with 
the  day’s  work,  soon  went  to  bed.  At 
nine  o’clock  Joe  was  sent  upstairs  pro¬ 
testing 

Alice  was  anxious  to  discuss  with  Ben 
their  plans  for  the  future;  but  somehow 
she  found  it  difficult  to  begin,  and  sat 
idly  before  the  fire  all  evening  while  he 
pored  over  his  books,  trying  to  make  up 


the  lessons  he  had  lost  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  She  had  felt,  ever  since  she  came 
home,  that  there  was  a  restraint  in  Ben’s 
manner  toward  her,  and  suspected  that 
he  thought  she  and  Sarah  had  done 
wrong  in  accepting  an  education  at  such 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  At  last  she  ventured  timidly : 
“Are  you  going  hack  to  school  to-mor¬ 
row,  Ben  ?” 

“No,”  answered  the  boy  shortly,  with¬ 
out  looking  up  from  his  book. 

“I  think  you  ought  to — you’ve  missed 
a  month  already.” 

“I’m  not  going  back,”  said  Ben  quietly. 

“Oh  Ben,  you  must  finish  high  school.” 

“I'll  study  evenings  and  take  the  ex¬ 
aminations.  I  talked  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  and  he  thinks  I  can  do  it.” 

“Why  are  you  going  to  do  that?”  Why 


don't  you  finish  the  year — it's  only  three 
months?” 

“I’d  like  to  know  who’d  do  the  farm 
work  if  I  did.” 

“Can’t  we  get  Lem  Young?  Mother 
always  got  him  to  help.” 

“Lem’s  going  to  work  for  Jim  Scott, 
lie  says  he’s  tired  of  waiting  for  his 
money  till  the  crops  are  sold.” 

“Isn’t  there  some  one  else  we  can  get?” 

“There’s  no  one  else,  and  I’d  like  to 
know  how  we’d  pay  him  if  there  was?” 

“Yes,”  said  Alice  after  a  pause;  “I 
know  there  isn’t  any  money.  I  was  look¬ 
ing  over  Mother’s  account  book  this 
afternoon  ”  Iler  voice  broke  and  she 
went  on  with  an  effort :  “I  didn’t  know, 
Ben — I’m  sorry.  Mother  sent  nearly  all 
the  money  that  was  made  to  Sarah  and 
me ;  and  sometimes  we  thought  it  wasn’t 
enough.  We’ve  made  it  awfully  hard  for 
the  rest  of  you — especially  you  and 
Mother — I  didn’t  know  how  selfish  I 
was !” 

Ben  was  silent,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  she  continued :  “I  thought  at 
first  that  we’d  have  to  sell  the  farm — • 
that  there  was  no  other  way.  We 


haven’t  any  money,  but  we  have  no 
debts,  either ;  and  don’t  you  think,  Ben, 
that  we  can  manage  some  way  to  keep 
Hillcrest?” 

Ben's  face  lighted  up.  “Alice,  you’re 
a  brick !”  he  exclaimed,  pushing  away 
his  books  and  joining  his  sister  at  the 
fireside.  “I’ve  been  wishing  we  could 
keep  the  farm.  I’ve  been  talking  to  Rob. 
and  I  know  I  could  make  the  farm  pay 
if  we  could  get  some  money  ahead  to  buy 
some  new  stock  and  new  implements.  1 
don’t  mind  giving  up  school  for  a  while. 
But  I  knew  that  Sarah  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  farm  and  I  thought  you 
girls  would  want  to  sell.” 

“If  we  can  manage  to  get  along  this 
Summer  everything  will  be  all  right,” 
said  Alice.  “I’m  going  to  take  the  teach¬ 
ers’  examination  next  month — you  know 


you  said  there’d  be  a  vacancy  in  the 
Westfield  schools — and  I’m  going  to  try 
for  the  position.” 

“That’s  what  Mother  hoped  you’d  do 
when  you  finished  school.  I  guess  you 
might  as  well  know  that  we  didn’t  think 
it  quite  fair  for  you  girls  to  go  on  and 
finish  when  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
prospect  for  the  rest  of  us  to  get  an 
education.  But  Mother  always  said  you’d 
teach  and  help  the  others  ” 

“But  I  didn’t  intend  to  teach,”  con¬ 
fessed  Alice  unwillingly,  her  face  flush¬ 
ing  ;  “not  since  last  Fall.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  Mother.  I  thought 
it  was  no  use  for  you  to  keep  on  going 
to  school  if  you  were  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  Dr.  Armstrong  as  soon  as  you 
graduated ;  and  of  course  none  of  us  ex¬ 
pected  Sarah  to  make  any  use  of  her 
education.  But  when  you  merited  so 
much  of  your  work,  Mother  said  you 
must  go  on — she’d  manage  some  way  for 
the  rest  of  us.” 

“And  if  I  can  get  that  position  I’ll 
carry  out  Mother’s  plans  after  all.” 

“But  what  will  we  do  for  money  this 
Spring?  There  won’t  be  anything  to 


sell  for  three  or  four  months  and  there’s 
scarcely  a  piece  of  machinery  on  the 
farm  that’s  fit  to  work  with.  It’ll  b.- 
dry  enough  to  plow  in  a  day  or  two  and 
we  must  have  a  new  plow.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Adams  would  trust  us  for  the  price 
of  one;  but  I  don’t  like  to  ask  him — 
Mother  never  would  get  anything  on 
credit;  she’d  do  without  first.” 

“We’ll  have  to  ask  for  credit.  Surely 
some  of  the  crops  will  do  well,  and  in 
the  Fall  we  can  pay  for  the  things  we 
have  bought.” 

“What’s  happened  to  Ben?”  asked 
Margaret  the  next  morning  when  Ben 
left  the  table  and  started  to  the  barn, 
whistling.  “He  seems  more  cheerful 
than  lie's  been  for  weeks  ” 

M  hen  Alice  had  repeated  her  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Ben  the  night  before,  Margaret 
exclaimed  :  “Oh.  good  !  I’m  awfully  glad, 
for  I  want  to  stay  here.  But  Sarah  won’t 
like  it.  She  says  that  she  is  tired  of  so 
much  hard  work  and  she  hopes  we’ll  sell 
out  and  go  to  town  !” 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  we’ll  all  have  to 
work  harder  than  ever  and  scrimp  and 
save  to  make  both  ends  meet.” 

“M  hat's  that  about  Scrimping  and  sav¬ 
ing?”  asked  Sarah,  appearing  at  the 
door  in  a  kimono,  her  hair  in  patent 
curlers.  “I’ve  had  all  the  scrimping  and 
saving  I  want,  and  I’m  not  going  to  hurt 
myself  working,  either.  You  don’t  mean 
to  tell  me  you  think  seriously  of  keeping 
the  farm?” 

“I  don't  know  what  we’d  do  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  if  we  sold  it,”  replied  Alice  with  some 
spirit.  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what 
you’d  do.” 

“If  we  sold  it  we’d  have  some  money, 
wouldn’t  we?” 

“Yes,  but  it  wouldn’t  last  long.  Hill- 
crest  wouldn’t  bring  much  in  its  present 
condition.” 

“Well,  we  could  live  on  it  while  it 
lasted,  and  perhaps  by  that  time  some¬ 
thing  would  turn  up.  It’s  disgusting  to 
think  of  staying  in  this  poky,  slow  place 
all  one’s  life!” 

The  sound  of  voices  at  the  outer  door 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and 
Sarah  barely  had  time  to  escape  through 
the  opposite  door  when  Ben  and  Robert 
Allen,  a  neighbor’s  son,  entered. 

“Good  morning,  girls,”  said  Robert. 
“Ben’s  just  been  telling  me  you’ve  decided 
to  stay  on  the  old  farm,  and  I’m  cer¬ 
tainly  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“1'es.  and  perhaps  you  can  help  Ben 
with  “some  suggestions,”  said  Alice, 
Robert  was  a  student  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  home  for  the  Spring 
vacation. 

“Sure !  I’ll  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way 
I  can.  I  noticed  when  I  came  through 
your  orchard  that  the  fruit  buds  are  in 
fine  condition.  Apples  ought  to  be  a  good 
price  this  year — after  such  a  severe 
Winter.  You  yever  have  a  failure  on 
that  hill,-  do  you?” 

“No,  replied  Ben,  then  added  dis¬ 
gustedly  :  “But  the  kind  of  apples  we 
raise  won’t  bring  much.  The  trees 
haven’t  been  trimmed  since  Father  died.” 

“I’ll  show  you  how  to  trim  them,  and 
for  $25  dollars  you  can  get  a  spraying 
outfit  that  will  serve  your  purpose  for 
the  present.  It  will  take  some  hard  work 
to  put  the  orchard  in  shape;  but  it  will 
be  worth  it,  for  it  looks  as  though  you’ll 
have  a  bumper  crop.” 

“If  you  really  think  it  will  pay,”  said 
Ben,  “I  don’t  object  to  the  hard  work.” 

“I  never  thought  of  the  orchard.”  put 
in  Alice  enthusiastically.  “It  would  be 
fine  if  we  could  make  it  pay.  It’s  awfully 
good  of  you,  Robert,  to  offer  to  help.” 

“I’ll  be  mighty  glad  to  do  it,”  was  the 
hearty  response;  and  the  way  the  young 
man’s  face  lighted  up  as  Sarah  came  into 
the  room  just  then,  indicated  that  he  had 
more  than  a  neighborly  interest  in  th  > 
Willard  family, 

-  Although  it  was  a  very  different-look¬ 
ing  Sarah  from  the  one  who  had  disap¬ 
peared  ■  through  the  same  door  fifteen 
minutes  earlier.  The  kimono  had  been 
(Continued  on  page  070.) 


;  The  family  was  without  funds,  and  she  partly  responsible.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A  Few  Old  Timers. 

The  sailors  tells  us  as  they  go, 

Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

IIow  far  beyond  the  sight  of  land, 

With  ocean  stretched  on  every  hand, 

They  find  a  patch  of  lighter  blue, 

And,  bubbling  up — the  ocean  through, 
Fresh  water,  pure  as  mountain  dew. 
From  the  far  Rockies,  cold  and  gray. 
That  crystal  flood  has  found  its  way, 

Deep  in  the  earth,  to  merge  at  last 
Beneath  the  bed  of  ocean  vast. 

And  reach  the  surface  of  the  tide 
Where  weary  mariners  may  ride. 

Rost  mountain  waters,  moving  slow. 
Through  subterranean  rivers  low, 

To  meet  at  last  the  ocean’s  blue, 

Bike  life's  lost  impulses  are  you, 

Beneath  the  crust  of  doubt  and  wrong 
Through  weary  years  they  creep  along, 
And,  gathering  force  as  time  goes  past, 
They  burst  in  truth  and  strength  at  last! 
* 

Outdoors. 


Ride  on  my  mower,  my  plow  and  ray  rake. 

The  horse  lifts  the  grain  and  the  hay  ; 

I  sit  down  to  bind,  and  my  comfort  I  take 

As  my  farming  goes  on — that’s  the  way 

For  a  fellow  to  work — have  respect  for 
your  back, 

Make  your  head  save  your  heels  and 
then  go 

At  a  good  easy  pace  down  the  slojie  of 
life’s  track ; 

Not  with  footsteps  all  stiffened  and 
slow. 

* 

Indoors. 


With  the  washboard  and  tub  I  must  stay 
here  and  scrub 

With  the  water  some  30  rods  away ; 

With  a  stove  that  won’t  draw  and  a  wood- 
pile  all  raw. 

What  a  lie  to  call  housework  a  play. 

There  are  meals  to  be  cooked  there  are 
tempers  all  crooked, 

To  be  straightened  and  only  two 
thumbs 

And  eight  fingers  complete — all  day  long 
on  your  feet. 

’Tis  not  strange  that  your  ambition 
numbs. 

* 

Bring  that  water  indoors,  farmer,  do 
these  hard  chores. 

Save  your  wife  if  she’s  worthy  your 
name. 

Save  her  steps  ere  too  late  do  it  now,  sir, 
don’t  wait, 

Or  your  tools  will  but  publish  your 
shame ! 

* 


We’re  coming  Uncle  Farmer,  and  we’ll 
settle  on  you  long : 

Our  name  is  City  Cousin — we’re  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  strong. 

There’s  mother  and  the  baby  and  there’s 
Mary  Ann  and  Jim ; 

And  Mary’s  beau  is  stopping  here,  so 
we’ve  invited  him. 

We’re  coming  up  to  eat  your  eggs,  and 
put  away  your  fruit, 

And  get  a  taste  of  milk  and  ham,  and 
other  things  that  suit. 

Be  sure  to  feed  the  horse  some  oats,  and 
get  the  hay  all  in. 

We  want  to  drive  him  all  we  can — it 
seems  almost  a  sin 

To  ride  in  that  old  wagon ,  don’t  you 
think  that  you  can  buy 

A  bran  new  carriage  for  us?  Oh,  do 
please  now,  Uncle,  try! 

We’re  coming  out  to  rest,  you  know,  and 
breathe  the  country  air. 

Our  nerves  are  broken  down,  while  you 
have  lots  of  nerve  to  spare ; 

We’ll  give  you  our  society  to  satisfy  your 
due. 

And  take  our  change  in  vegetables  to  run 
the  Winter  through. 

* 


A  Sunday  school  teacher,  one  day  in  his 
class 

Discussed  the  old  question — how  came  it 
to  pass, 

That  old  Father  Adam  was  given  a  wife 

To  comfort  his  sorrows  and  brighten  his 
life, 

And  bring  Cain  and  Abel  to  fill  up  the 
crib. 

So  Eve  was  made  up  of  old  Adam’s  short 


fib. 

He  asked  a  few  questions:  “Who,  chil¬ 
dren,  was  Eve?” 

A  little  boy  said  “Adam’s  wife,  I  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“And  what  was  she  made  of?”  A  girl  s 
feeble  tone 

Piped  in  with  the  answer:  “Of  Adams 
backbone !” 

We  often  have  wondered  when  men 
shrunk  away 

From  duty  and  let  evil  carry  the  day. 

Just  when  Adam’s  backbone  was  killed  by 
the  frost 

But  now  we  well  know  that  it  never  was 


The  women  folks  carry  it  solid  and  sound, 
And  though  men  may  shirk,  their  back¬ 
bone  will  be  found. 

In  mother  or  sister  or  sweetheart  or  wife, 
To  stand  for  the  honor  and  jurMce  of  life. 


* 


Another  result  of  the  European  war 
is  observed  in  the  “spending  power  of 
English  women.”  Buying  has  largely 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wives  oi 
daughters  of  soldiers : 

Wives  of  men  who  have  enlisted  are 
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receiving  all,  or  a  good  part,  of  their 
husbands’  pay,  as  well  as  the  allowances 
made  in  many  cases  by  their  employers. 
The  latter  amounts  to  about  one-half 
of  their  regular  pay.  With  those  funds 
the  women  are  better  supplied  with 
money,  to  spend  in  such  manner  as  they 
see  fit,  than  they  ever  have  been  before. 
One  result,  landlords  say,  is  that  they 
are  receiving  their  rents  more  regularly. 
Another  result,  no  doubt,  is  that  the 
money  is  being  spent  in  a  different  way 
than  it  was  when  the  men  chiefly  or 
wholly  directed  its  expenditure. 

Here  then  is  another  thing  to  consider 
when  the  war  is  over,  the  surviving 
soldiers  will  return  to  find  women  doing 


The  Youngest  R.  N.-Y.  Subscriber. 


men’s  work  and  also  doing  the  financial 
business  of  the  home.  The  adjustment 
of  these  things  will  shake  up  society. 

* 

There  must  be  an  oldest  and  a  young¬ 
est  subscriber  to  every  paper.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  about  the  oldest  subscriber, 
but  there  is  probably  no  doubt  about  the 
youngest  so  we  print  his  picture  here. 
This  is  Ernest  S.  Johnson  of  Vienna,  Va. 
The  paper  goes  to  him  in  care  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  .Tul  Johnson.  Ernest  was 
born  on  Washington’s  Birthday  of  this 
year  and  is  therefore  about  four  months 
old.  He  has  not  yet  stated  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  growing  up  a  farmer  but  he  prob¬ 
ably  will,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  in¬ 
fluence  him  in  that  direction. 

❖ 

Every  industrial  report  from  Europe 
now  refers  to  the  work  which  women  are 
doing  as  substitutes  for  the  men  now 
fighting  in  the  armies.  In  Germany, 
France  and  England  thousands  of  women 
are  working  in  arsenals,  packing  shells 
and  cartridges  and  preparing  ammuni¬ 
tion.  All  this  in  addition  to  other  thou¬ 
sands  who  are  working  on  farms  or  at 
other  manual  labor.  The  English  women 
are  quite  likely  to  win  the  suffrage 
through  the  record  they  are  making  as 
home  defenders  during  these  war  times. 
Their  labor  is  now  necessary,  yet  month 
by  month  the  question  of  the  future  effect 
of  all  this  upon  labor  grows  larger  and 
larger.  What  will  happen  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  come  home  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  find  women  in  their  old  jobs — doing 
the  work  as  well  as  they  ever  did? 

* 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  note — which  is  like  many  others: 

My  wife  recently  attended  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  organization  in  our  home  county. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  was:  “Which 
farm  paper  do  you  think  of  most  value  to 
tlie  average  farm  home  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?”  If  I  remember  the  figures  cor¬ 
rectly,  out  of  1(5  answers  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  received  1J,  as  first  choice. 

It  seems  that  country  people  are  be¬ 
coming  more  discriminating  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  regarding  their  reading  matter.  A 
new  generation  has  come  into  active  con¬ 
trol  of  affairs.  Farm  life  has  changed, 
in  many  ways,  and  a  paper  must  now 
make  a  direct  and  convincing  appeal  to 
country  people  if  it  is  to  stand  the  test. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  welcomes  such  a  test.  It 
is  designed  for  intelligent  and  thinking 
people,  who  believe  in  country  living,  and 
who  have  no  apologies  to  make  because 
they  are  farmers.  We  want  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  which  town  life 
can  supply  transplanted  to  the  farm,  but 
we  believe  the  country  is  the  best  place 
for  man,  woman  and  child  to  live.  The 
women  of  the  country  have  always  been 
our  staunch  friends.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  they  decide  what  papers  are  to  be 
taken  and  many  thousands  of  women  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  their  own 
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names.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  agents 
approached  a  farmer  who  had  been  re¬ 
cently  married.  lie  and  his  bride  engaged 
in  the  following  dialogue : 

He. — “Oh  I  guess  I  can’t  afford  it. 
We  have  many  papers  now  and  there  are 
many  calls  for  money.” 

Site. — “But  this  is  the  old  Rural. 
We  must  take  that.  I  have  read  it  at 
father’s  house  since  I  was  a  little  girl. 
We  can’t  keep  house  without  The 
Rural.” 

That  settled  it — and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  just  such  cases. 

The  papers  are  now  telling  of  some 
wonderful  characters.  There  is  the  baby 
weighing  22  ounces  which  promises  to 
grow  up  to  gigantic  size.  Then  the 
Whitman  baby  champion  long  distance 
yeller.  This  is  the  little  son  of  Gov. 
Whitman  of  New  York.  The  Governor 
got  on  the  ’phone  in  San  Francisco  while 
the  baby  was  brought  to  the  mouthpiece 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  After  some  trouble  this 
good-natured  youngster  was  induced  to 
let  out  a  yell  which  was  distinctly  heard 
in  San  Francisco,  8.000  miles  away.  A 
long  distance  baby  that.  Then  comes  the 
four-year-old  girl  in  Pennsylvania  who 
swam  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  record 
time.  Following  her  is  the  young  woman 
who  drives  a  team  in  Oklahoma  and 
makes  $10  a  day.  Some  of  us  who  can 
look  back  more  than  half  a  century  won¬ 
der  why  there  were  no  such  wonderful 
creatures  in  our  youth.  The  answer  is 
that  there  were  plenty  of  them,  but  they 
were  not  so  well  advertised  as  they  are 
now. 


Referring  to  the  letter  dated  May  24, 
1915,  from  Henry  E.  Stimson,  printed  in 


The  Little  Nurse. 


the  New  York  Times,  I  wish  to  state 
that  he  need  have  no  fear  that  “woman 
suffrage  in  New  York  State  would  tend 
to  destroy  proportionate  representation 
between  city  and  country  interests.”  In 
my  experience  the  wives  go  with  their 
husbands  to  the  polling  places,  which 
are  at  the  farthest  only  three  miles  away. 
They  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  shop  or  visit  with  friends  while 
father  votes.  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
glad  to  spend  a  little  of  this  time  in  cast¬ 
ing  their  own  ballots.  The  farmer's  wife 
and  daughter  are  awake  and  active. 
They  will  be  on  hand  to  vote  when  the 
men  of  this  great  State  will  permit  them 
to  do  SO.  MRS.  G.  L.  TEETS. 

•  New  York. 

Usually  and  “normally”  I  am  not  a 
suffragette;  I  have  too  many  rights  and 
privileges  now — several  that  I  would  like 
much  to  shift  to  some  man’s  shoulders 
and  see  that  he  carried  them  gracefully. 
BUT  when  I  see  some  poor  little  woman 
struggling  along,  abused  and  brow-beaten 
by  some  lazy,  good-for-nothing  man,  then 
I  am  all  for  suffrage  a.  r. 

We  have  an  idea  that  this  expresses 
the  point  of  view  of  thousands  of  sensible 
women.  They  may  easily  hesitate  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
the  ballot,  and  they  would  feel  responsi¬ 
bility  more  than  most  men  do.  Yet  when 
they  see  injustice  or  a  crooked  deal  meted 
out  to  other  women  they  feel  that  they 
would  like  to  help  with  their  ballot.  The 
question  will  finally  come  down  to  this— 
Could  I  help  these  other  women  if  I  could 
vote?  If  I  could  help  them  is  it  my  duty 
to  do  so? 


A  Wind-jigger  for  Company. 

We  knew  a  farm  woman  who  encour¬ 
aged  her  younger  brother  to  put  a  wind- 
jigger  up  on  the  cone  of  the  barn  roof. 
The  picture  here  shows  one  at  work. 
She  said  that  this  plaything  for  Boreas 
was  company  for  her  Often  she  was 
alone,  and  while  going  about  the  house 
doing  one  work  or  another,  she  would 
glance  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  fly¬ 
ing  contrivance  changing  with  the  wind 
and  whirling  around  and  around  like  all 
possessed.  It  served  to  relieve  the  ted¬ 
ium,  and  however  slight  the  influence  it 
really  lightened  labor.  In  this  way  the 
wind-jigger  was  worth  much  more  than 
it  cost,  and  it  was  the  wind  that  did  all 
of  the  work.  J.  L.  graff. 

* 

Woman  and  the  School  Vote. 

On  page  S50  there  is  the  question, 
“Why  don’t  the  women  vote  on  the 
schools  if  they  desire  to  vote?”  It  states 
that  “for  years  the  men  have  given  wom¬ 
en  equal  voice  with  themselves  in  all 
that  pertains  to  school  affairs,  yet  in  few 
instances  do  women  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  school 
district  elections.” 

Now  have  they? 

In  this  State  (Vermont)  there  must  be 
property  in  the  woman’s  name  that  calls 
for  a  separate  inventory  by  the  listers. 
Until  the  Legislature  of  1914  this  was 
specified  as  real  estate ;  now  it  reads  as 
any  taxable  property.  This  means  money 
in  some  taxable  form,  not  merely  a  poll 
tax.  The  woman  cannot  say  “My  head 
is  worth  $200  to  me  and  to  my  town  and 
State,”  as  the  men  do.  No,  it  must  be 
more  tangible  property  than  that. 

IIow  many  girls  married  at  20  or 
thereabouts,  as  many  are,  have  saved 
enough  to  more  than  buy  their  linen  and 
things  necessary  for  marriage?  After 
marriage  the  property,  among  farmers  es¬ 
pecially,  is  in  the  man’s  name,  It  must 
be,  they  say,  for  them  to  do  business. 
Do  the  women  stop  earning  after  mar¬ 
riage?  That  is  a  question  still  under 
discussion.  I  say  no.  A  woman  who 
cares  for  home  and  children  is  still  an 
earner  of  life’s  wages,  but  they  are  very 
often  not  represented  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Now  what  connection  is  this  to  the  vote? 
Simply  this :  The  spinsters  and  widows 
have  property,  they  have  to  pay  taxes, 
they  can  vote  on  the  school  question. 
Mothers  with  children  in  schools,  who 
are  interested  in  schools,  know  most 
about  schools,  where  are  they?  I  know 
the  mothers  of  50  pupils,  including  three 
schools  of  this  town,  and  of  those  there 
are  two  who  could  have  voted  last  elec¬ 
tion,  but  the  last  child  of  each  graduated 
this  June.  One  of  those  mothers  is  a 
widow  with  her  share  of  the  small  estate 
left  by  her  husband,  the  other  received 
property  from  her  parents.  Can  anyone 
see  the  connection?  As  for  me,  were  1 
worth  a  million  dollars  I’d  never  go  and 
vote  on  the  school  question  when  my 


A  Wind-jigger  for  Company. 


sister  woman  with  an  equal  number  of 
children  in  the  public  schools,  could  not 
vote,  simply  because  she  had  not  the 
dollars  I  had,  but  possessed  the  same 
amount  of  sense.  I  once  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  print — it  is  worthy  of  being  print¬ 
ed  again  and  yet  again.  Idiots  are  de¬ 
nied  the  ballot  because  they  have  no 
sense,  lunatics  are  denied  the  ballot  be¬ 
cause  they  have  lost  their  sense,  criminals 
are  denied  the  ballot  because  they  have 
abused  their  sense,  women  are  denied  the 
ballot — why?  A.  b.  g. 
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A  Discussion  on  Suffrage 


A  Veteran  on  “  Votes  for  Women.” 

I  see  from  time  to  time  in  your  paper 
some  allusion  to  the  moral  and  political 
propriety  of  female  suffrage.  It  would 
seem  also  that  the  “Hope  Farm  Man” 
favors  this  modern  and  progressive  idea, 
typical  of  his  modern  and  progressive 
course.  If  it  be  any  significance  I  here¬ 
with  add  a  Western  whoop  to  the  same 
purport.  I  do  not  deem  it  worth  while 
to  allude  to  the  common  arguments  of 
woman’s  mental  capacity,  or  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity  of  having  something  to 
say  about  their  property  rights.  Such 
questions  are  stale  and  do  not  give  the 
meat  of  the  controversy.  Neither  do  I 


Physician  Heal  Thyself — From  a  Woman’s 
Point  of  View. 

A  certain  man  had  a  dirty  habit  which 
lie  indulged  in  as  often  as  meal-time  came 
around.  This  habit  apart  from  being  dis¬ 
gusting  in  itself  made  extra  work  for  the 
already  overtaxed  housewife.  The  heart 
of  this  woman  was  of  the  sort  the  poet 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the 
flower 

Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the 
thorn. 

That  dirty  habit  was  a  th-n  to  her 
sure  enough.  In  her  field,  which  was 


the  dirty  habit ;  sings  perhaps  a  little 
gayer  song  as  she  remembers  the  teasing 
laugh  of  a  dear  friend  of  long  ago  as  he 
accused  her  of  nursing  her  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm.  She  hopes  some  time  when 
death’s  long  sleep  is  over  for  that  dear 
friend  and  for  her  she  will  hear  his  ring¬ 
ing  laugh  when  she  tells  him  she  learned 
to  turn  about  and  nurse  her  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  keep  it  warm  and  glowing. 

Who  can  doubt  that  life  in  the  home  of 
him  of  the  dirty  habit  and  her  of  the 
singing  is  better  for  the  change?  Who 
can  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  a  heart 
that  sings?  Herein  is  the  lesson  that 
must  be  learned  before  any  forward  step 
in  the  race  toward  the  goal  of  perfection 
can  be  taken.  “Physician,  heal  thyself.” 

This  woman’s  view  of  the  suffrage 
question  is  characteristic.  It  is  what 
one  knowing  her  would  expect.  The 
greatest  Leader  of  all  time  said  :  “And 
I.  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.”  Woman  de¬ 
manding  the  suffrage  seem  to  me  like 


seek  to  answer  the  charge  that  the  re¬ 
finement  and  moral  tone  of  the  female 
sex  is  lowered  by  contact  or  familiarity 
with  political  turmoil.  The  former  is 
self-evident  and  the  latter  has  been  dis¬ 
proved  at  every  polling  place  where 
woman  has  exercised  the  just  right  so 
long  withheld.  Woman  has  not  been  de¬ 
based  by  such  contact,  but  the  environment 
i  f  the  ballot  box  has  been  move  peaceable, 
more  refined  and  decent  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  advent  of  the  fair  sex  at 
the  ballot  with  her  ticket.  From  the 
time  of  common  law  days,  when  woman 
had  no  legal  or  property  rights,  and 
since  then  more  than  a  century  of  miti¬ 
gating  legislation,  every  adVance  toward 
enlarging  woman’s  rights  has  been  a  step 
marked  plainly  by  the  improvement  of 
society.  Who  now  dares  to  swell  up 
with  alleged  masculine  superiority,  and 
assert  that  when  the  words-  were  inserted 
in  our  statutes  that  she  might  “own, 
use  and  convey”  her  “sole  and  separate 
property”  did  not  mark  a  white  stone 
on  the  road  to  ultimate  justice? 

The  above  are  urgent  questions,  but 
yet  do  not  touch  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  vital  reasons  in  favor  of  woman’s 
right  to  vote  in  the  interest  of  her  own 
property,  and  to  select  her  own  rulers. 

I  now  come  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be 


The  Finest  Daisy  of  Them  All. 


The  Summer  Boarders  at  the  Rural  Mailbox. 


the  overwhelming  propriety  and  necessity 
of  our  wives,  daughters  and  sisters  help¬ 
ing  us  to  govern  as  best  they  may.  To 
put  this  in  concrete  form  my  belief  m 
the  propriety  of  female  suffrage  as  a 
national.  State  and  municipal  bless'ng  is 
founded  upon  the  immeasurable  moral 
superiority  of  their  sex ;  their  natural 
and  instinctive  morality,  virtue  and 
decency ;  their  natural  tendency  to  be 
good.  The  morality,  virtue  and  decency 
of  1.000  average  women,  as  compared 
with  1,000  men,  is  too  overwhelming  to 
admit  of  comparison. 

I  do  not  assert  that  every  woman  is 
better  than  every  man,  but  I  do  assert 
their  average  is  immeasurably  higher. 
Let  any  man  who  is  a  denizen  of  an  aver¬ 
age  community  devote  a  few  moments  to 
thinking,  if  he  has  anything  to  think 
with,  and  consider  how  few  females  have 
a  blemished  reputation.  Then  take  a 
census  of  the  lords  of  creation  in  the 
same  vicinity.  If  the  good  weighs  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  approved  civilized  standards, 
and  was  placed  in  a  balance  with  the 
virtues  gleaned  from  a  like  number  of 
men  at  the  other  end,  the  latter  will  go 
so  high  that  corn  thereabouts  will  be 
two  dollars  a  bushel.  Nearly  all  women 
are  by  nature  modest  and  virtuous.  If 
otherwise  in  rare  cases  it  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  traced  to  the  wiles  of  some  man. 
It  follows  as  axiomatic  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  reflected  at  the  ballot  box 
and  there  redound  to  tin-  welfare  of  the 
community.  It  is  only  human  that  some 
of  this  sex  I  so  venerate  will  make  fools 
of  themselves,  but  when  the  male  sex 
furnishes  less  than  10  to  one  of  that 
class  I  will  apologize. 

Some  years’  extensive  experiment  in 
female  suffrage  have  shown  no  debase¬ 
ment  of  manners,  morals  or  habits.  The 
same  delicacy,  high  moral  aspirations 
and  tendency  to  do  good,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  womankind  everywhere,  shine 
brightly  through  the  haze  of  political 
gloom  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  circle.  I  regard  the  love,  purity 
and  virtue  of  woman  as  the  cement 
which  holds  society  together.  If  women 
were  no  better  than  the  average  men, 
L<>d  pity  the  world!  We  need  all  the 
goodness  of  her  kind  at  the  polls.  Herein 
is  founded  the  basic  reason  and  necessity 
f"r  female  suffrage.  l.  b.  cbookek. 


peaceful,  this  woman  was  a  tactician. 
She  tried  every  maneuver  known  to  her 
only  to  be  beaten  back  by  the  utter  in¬ 
difference  of  the  man.  Then  she  laid  back- 
on  her  arms  and  considered.  “Here  I  am 
getting  sorer  and  sorer  from  the  pricks 
of  that  thorny  habit,  while  the  thornbush 
so  to  speak  sees  •  reason  for  changing 
its  nature.”  Changing  its  nature;  the 
words  stuck  in  her  mind  until  she  resolv¬ 
ed  that  the  tender  heart  would  change  its 
nature  and  not  be  so  easily  pricked. 

If  this  were  a  goody-goody  story  in¬ 
stead  of  a  plain  chronicle  of  fact  the 
dirty  habit  would  have  been  conquered. 
No,  the  dirty  habit  flourishes  undimin¬ 
ished,  but  the  housewife  sings  about  her 
work,  sings  even  when  cleaning  up  after 


woman  challenging  man  to  a  duel,  he 
with  the  choice  of  weapons.  Who  can 
name  the  woman’s  weapon?  Elusive,  ever 
changing,  her  very  strength  her  unex¬ 
pectedness,  accepting  the  man’s  weapon, 
her  own  is  ruled  out  and  she  must  do  bat¬ 
tle  with  a  clumsy  contrivance  that  has 
never  yet  accomplished  anything  to  be 
supremely  proud  of  even  in  abler  hands 
than  hers.  The  ballot,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  man  or  woman,  or  both,  will 
never  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Golden  Rule:  "All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.” 

Do  women  observe  this  rule  more  than 
men?  The  Golden  Rule  is  not  the  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  men  and  women  are  com¬ 
monly  tried  in  order  to  reach  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  them.  If  it  were 
there  would  be  no  support  for  the  theory 
that  given  the  ballot  woman  will  uplift 
it.  “Physician  heal  th.vsself.”  c. 


A  Talk  on  Cancer. 

The  May  issue  of  “Health  News”  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  presents  some  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  cancer.  Cancer  is  said  to 
be  essentially  a  disease  of  later  adult 
life,  00%  of  all  deaths  from  cancer  in 
New  York,  in  1013,  ocurring  after  till¬ 
age  of  40.  07%  occurred  after  the  ago 

of  30  and  the  average  age  at  death,  from 
this  malignant  disease  is  5!)  years.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  tuberculosis, 
which  is  a  disease  of  early  adult  life,  the 
average  age  at  death  from  this  disease 
being  36.  The  death  rate  from  cancer 
is  gradually  rising,  while  that  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  declining.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  cancer  may  be, 
in  part,  apparent,  because  of  better  diag¬ 
nosis  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  more 
complete  reports,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  question  that  this  disease  is  somewhat 
rapidly  increasing  in  prevalence.  The 
hopeful  side  of  this  matter  lies  in  tin- 
fact  that  cancer  has  been  found  to  be 
curable  when  it  is  so  located  that  it  may 
be  removed  early  by  surgical  means. 
When  neglected  or  temporized  with  by 
palliative  measures,  or  when  so  situated 
that  it  cannot  be  removed,  it  is  nearly 
always  fatal.  The  death  rate  from  can¬ 
cer  will  be  markedly  checked  when  phy¬ 
sicians  learn  to  recognize  all  cases  at  an 
early  stage  and  when  people  learn  to  seek- 
competent  medical  advice  at  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  suspicious  sore  or  tumor. 

The  following  facts  with  regard  to 
cancer  should  be  generally  known  :  Can¬ 
cer,  in  its  early  and  curable  stage,  gives 
rise  to  no  pain  or  symptom  of  ill-health 
whatever.  Any  swelling  in  the  breast  of 
a  woman  past  40  should  lead  at  once  to 
the  seeking  of  competent  advice ;  a  large 
proportion  of  such  swellings  are  cancer¬ 
ous.  Any  bleeding,  however  trivial,  after 
the  change  of  life,  and  irregular  bleeding 
during  that  period,  call  for  a  physician’s 
investigation ;  in  very  many  such  cases, 
this  unusual  type  of  bleeding  means  com¬ 
mencing  cancer.  Any  wart,  or  sore,  oc- 
curing  on  the  lower  lip  of  a  man  past 
40  is  probably  cancerous  and  should  be 
removed  at  once.  If  this  is  done,  cure  is 
practically  certain,  if  neglected,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  likely  to  be  fatal.  Any  sore  or 
swelling  occurring  on  the  tongue  or  in¬ 
side  of  the  mouth  of  a  man  past  40 
should  be  submitted  to  expert  investiga¬ 
tion  at  once;  a  large  proportion  of  such 
sores  are  cancerous.  m.  b.  d. 


“Viavi;  Crotalin.” 

Fan  you  tell  me  the  composition  of 
“Viavi,”  also,  if  it  cures;  is  the  cure 
permanent?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
“Crotalin”  as  a  cure  for  nervous  fits? 

w  B. 

“Viavi”  is  composed  of  five  letters, 
and  upon  these  five  letters,  together  with 
the  remaining  21  of  the  alphabet,  skill¬ 
fully  combined  into  words,  and  the  words 
so  cleverly  arranged  as  to  convey  the 
idea  that  “Viavi”  is  a  mysterious  and 
miraculous  healing  agent,  the  value  of 
“Viavi”  rests.  An  analysis  of  this  nos¬ 
trum,  made  for  the  American  Medical 
Association,  showed  that  it  contained 
“nothing  but  extract  of  h.vdrastis  and  co¬ 
coa  butter.”  If  you  think  that  these 
two  simple,  and,  in  their  place  useful, 
substances  can  do  what  “Viavi”  is  said 
to  do.  you  may  well  believe  the  state¬ 
ments  of  its  promoters.  I  do  not.  The 
story  of  Viavi  and  the  two  San  Francis¬ 
co  brothers  who  conceived  the  Viavi  idea 
and  quickly  became  multi-millionaires 
reads  like  a  romance,  but  it  is  a  sorry 
romance  of  human  credulity  played  upon 
by  keen  and  unprincipled  men ;  of  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  gained  by  fraud  and  quack¬ 
ery.  If  you  wish  to  read  it,  send  10 
cents  to  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  535  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill- 
and  ask  for  their  pamphlet  upon  Viavi. 
This  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  na¬ 
tional  association  of  American  physicians 
and  surgeons  as  part  of  their  work  of 
enlightening  the  public  with  regard  t<> 
“The  great  American  fraud.” 

The  latest  report  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  crotalin  in  epilepsy  that  I  have  at 
hand  is  from  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Hospital.  This  re¬ 
port  from  the  physicians  who  there  tried 
it  in  a  series  of  cases  condemns  it  un¬ 
qualifiedly.  Its  use  increased,  instead  of 
diminishing,  the  number  of  convulsions 
suffered  by  the  patients  to  whom  it  was 
given.  m  b.  n. 
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Sharp  Practice  on  the  Lonely  Road 


As  the  Pastoral 

By  Rev.  Geo 


Parson  Sees  It 
.  B.  Gilbert 


A  COMMUNITY  SPIRIT.— Yes,  we 
had  that  neighborhood  gathering  and  din¬ 
ner  I  said  I  would  tell  you  about.  All 
we  had  for  a  place  was  the  district  school 
house,  and  there  is  hardly  a  community 
in  the  counti’y  but  what  has  this.  It  did 
not  rain,  but  if  it  had  we  should  have 
gathered  the  food  in  the  entry  and  at  din¬ 
ner  time  let  the  whole  crowd  eat  at  the 
desks.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  an¬ 
nual  county  (Episcopal)  ministers’ 
meeting.  We  began  with  a  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  and  two  ad¬ 
dresses  (short),  then  a  business  session 
and  then  the  dinner.  The  girls  had  come 
early  and  trimmed  the  place  all  up,  and 
boys  and  men  folk  had  brought  tables 
and  chairs.  It  seemed  to  be  just  fun  and 
happiness  for  everybody.  We  had  a 
dozen  broilers,  roast  chicken,  a  huge 
freezer  of  ice  cream  and  an  abundance 
of  luscious  strawberries,  besides  all  the 
other  good  things.  Hasn’t  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  its  quota  of  quarrels,  feuds,  and 
jealousies,  families  that  hardly  speak? 
The  spirit  of  all  such  places  is  pessimis¬ 
tic.  “This  place  is  dead.”  “There  is 
nothing  for  a  young  man  here,”  etc.  “We 
are  too  far  away  from  everybody  and 
everything.”  A  man  87  years  old  in  this 
district  where  we  had  the  dinner  said 
there  had  not  been  a  big  community 
gathering  and  eating  together  in  that 
locality  in  his  memory  !  lias  there  been 
one  in  your  neighborhood?  With  this  af¬ 
fair  written  up  in  the  local  papers,  with 
a  social  for  the  young  people  every  two 
weeks,  with  a  big  community  lawn  party 
under  the  twin  oaks  at  the  cross  roads  in 
the  woods,  this  “dead”  place  is  getting 
on  the  map !  Every  community  has  a 
soul.  What  kind  of  one  has  yours? 

Community  Spirit  and  Back-to-the 
Lander. — As  long  as  you  don’t  swear  or 
work  on  Sunday,  or  believe  in  dancing, 
you  are  of  course  all  saved  now,  and  you 
can  treat  the  new  comer  just  as  you 
please !  What  if  he  is  coming  out  into 
God’s  open  country  to  try  to  save  the 
lives  of  his  children  and  escape  the  rush 
and  grind  and  heartless  landlord,  or 
worse  yet  "agent”  of  the  city?  That  is 
his  business  of  course,  not  yours.  What 
if  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  no  tools  or 
stock  or  knowledge  about  farming,  and 
you  have  everything  (which  you  in¬ 
herited  and  never  earned),  what  is  that 
to  you?  The  Pastoral  Parson  has  seen 
so  much  of  this  that  he  wants  to  give 
these  people  some  pointers  at  their  own 
game,  and  then  they  can  see  for  them¬ 
selves  how  they  are  playing  with  those 
most  sacred  things — human  joy  or 
human  sorrow.  As  the  seller  of  a  farm 
ask  in  cash  down  all  the  place  is  worth 
and  then  put  a  mortgage  on  it  that  you 
know  can  never  be  paid,  but  you  can 
sap  the  man  for  the  interest  as  long  as 
you  like!  If  the  place  is  a  long  way 
from  a  town,  hurry  the  man  out  in  an 
auto,  calling  his  attention  to  the  scenery 
all  the  time.  If  the  well  goes  dry  and 
is  dry  then,  bring  water  from  a  neigh¬ 
bors  and  pour  in,  giving  the  man  a  quaff 
as  a  test  of  its  superior  quality.  (I 
know  of  this  being  done).  Sell  off  every¬ 
thing  you  can  and  what  you  cannot  sell 
give  to  your  relations.  Don’t  let  him 
see  these  tools  and  things,  as  he  might 
want  you  to  “throw  them  in.”  But  above 
oil  keeD  back  part  of  the  laud.  If  there 
is  a  pasture  or  above  all  a  woodlot,  a 
little  detached  from  the  main  property, 
never  mention  it.  Don’t  give  him  a 
chance  to  buy  it  even.  Again  he  might 
expect  it  to  go  with  the  place.  What 
will  he  do  for  wood,  or  boards,  posts  to 
fix  up  the  fences  you  have  let  go  for 
years?  That  is  nothing  to  you.  You 
need  the  last  cent  so  you  can  live  in  the 
city  and  have  an  auto.  Sell  these  lots 
off  to  the  neighbors  as  soon  as  you  can, 
as  there  might  be  unpleasant  questions 
asked.  Let  them  make  money  on  the 
woodlot  rather  than  the  baek-to-the- 
lander.  as  he  might  pay  the  mortgage 
and  then  you  could  not  get  the  place 
back  provided  you  may  want  to  return 
to  it  some  time.  You  would  better  go  to 
church  pretty  regularly  now  and  have 
long  talks  with  the  minister  on  how  to 
get  the  newcomers  interested.  “Queer 
these  people  don’t  come  and  help  out  on 
the  minister’s  salary.” 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Soil. — The 
Pastoral  Parson  knows  of  one  case  where 
a  place  originally  sold  for  $.‘>00  was  sold 
for  $1,500,  and  the  buyer  found  he  had 
only  a  house  and  lot.  On  threatening 
suit  and  paying  $250  more  the  real  farm 
was  deeded  to  him.  I  have  been  told  of 
a  man  who  owned  a  place  four  times  in 
one  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had 
the  place  and  $1,800.  I  have  heard  of 
another  case  wdiere  a  man  after  toiling 
for  five  years  walked  out  of  the  place  in 
utter  despair,  leaving  the  door  open  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  was  never  heard  of  again  ! 
After  a  fearful  tragedy  in  which  a 
woman  set  her  house  afire,  threw  her 
little  girl  in  the  flames  and  went  raving 
crazy,  a  neighbor’s  boy  said  to  me,  “She 
was  awful  worried  over  the  mortgage.” 
I  know  of  a  man  now  who  is  working 
away  in  town  in  a  factory  and  will  wear 
his  fingers  off  before,  as  he  says,  he  will 
let  “that  man  get  the  farm  away  from 
me.”  This  is  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
soil  to-day.  Town  clerks  are  unwilling 
parties  to  these  underhand  transactions, 
and  complain  to  me  of  their  powerless¬ 
ness.  I  have  heard  of  one,  however,  who 
had  the  boldness  to  caution  the  buyer 
as  to  the  value  of  property.  This  is  the 
great  ache  in  the  heart  that  is  so  hard 


him  enough  so  that  he  will  not  come 
again  soon.  Don’t  offer  that  corn  planter 
to  him  Let  him  work  and  sweat  for 
days  with  a  hoe.  “Time  enough  to  loan 
a  thing  when  it  is  asked  for.”  And  keep 
saying  to  yourself,  “If  he  does  not  want 
a  thing  enough  to  ask  for  it,  he  better 
go  without.”  If  you  have  seeds  left 
(and  who  hasn’t  after  planting?)  don’t 
give  them  away  to  him,  they  might  be 
good  next  year.  But  above  all  watch 
for  a  chance  to  catch  him  with  too  little 
feed  for  his  stock.  Here  is  your  golden 
opportunity!  Take  advantage  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune  to  get  his  living — his  cow — and 
chuckle  over  your  Yankee  cunning.  Talk 
smooth  for  a  long  time,  and  have  the 
bills  right  with  you,  and  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  it.  Of  course  you  could  spare 
him  a  ton  of  that  meadow  hay  and  not 
seriously  feel  it,  and  he  could  work  it 
out  next  Spring,  but  you  can’t  make 
money  that  way  !  “I  shall  never  get  an¬ 
other  cow”  the  Pastoral  Parson  heard 
a  mother  of  a  large  family  say  as  she 
faced  a  long  Winter  with  little  hay  in 
the  barn.  But  she  will  not  have  to  look 
for  another,  as  she  still  has  that  one. 
It  was  boarded  for  her  and  returned  in 
full  milk,  and  her  boy  worked  out  the 
bill.  It’s  all  a  difference  of  mothers  and 
children  on  the  one  hand  and  money  in 
the  bank  on  the  other. 

Two  Lonely  Road  Mothers. — I  must 
tell  you  about  two  Lonely  Road  mothers 
I  called  on  the  other  day.  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  an  especially  good  piece  of  potatoes 
beside  the  road  for  some  time,  and  quite 
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This  picture  is  taken  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun,  and  is  a  long  story  with  few  words. 

If  the  scarecrow  could  only  talk ! 


to  remove,  for  with  it  goes  a  bitterness 
and  cursing  toward  fellow  men.  Who 
will  preach  that  asking  more  than  a 
thing  is  worth  is  trying  to  steal,  and 
taking  more  or  giving  less  than  a  thing  is 
worth  is  stealing?  Zaceheus  restored 
fourfold,  but  who  has  passed  an  out¬ 
rageous  interest  or  cancelled  an  exces¬ 
sive  mortgage? 

Neighbor  and  Newcomer. — Now  if 
you  are  a  neighbor  of  the  newcomer 
don’t  say  a  word  about  the  place  till 
after  it  is  sold  and  papers  drawn.  No 
matter  if  the  city  man  with  a  big  family 
is  paying  half  as  much  again  as  the 
sworn  valuation  to  the  tax  assessor,  it 
is  “none  of  your  business.”  But  when 
it  is  sold  then  begin  to  run  it  down 
Take  the  farming  enthusiasm  out  of  him 
as  soon  as  you  can.  If  the  land  is  sandy, 
tell  him  it  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not 
raise  anything.  If  it  is  low  land,  tell 
him  he  has  got  a  swamp.  Tell  him  if  he 
raises  anything  he  is  so  far  from  market 
he  cannot  sell  it.  Very  likely  the  greatest 
immediate  need  of  the  new  neighbor  will 
be  that  of  tools.  Here  is  a  great  expense 
he  did  not  count  on.  Be  very  cautious. 
You  see  him  sowing  phosphate  by  hand 
and  your  spreader  stands  under  the  shed. 
Don’t  offer  it  to  him !  Your  minister 
never  preached  that  you  should.  He  con¬ 
fines  his  sermons  to  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  and  higher  criticism.  If  the  man 
comes  and  asks  for  it,  hem  and  haw  a 
while.  Talk  about  other  things.  At  last 
let  him  take  it,  but  you  have  embarrassed 


a  large  field  of  corn  too.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  learn  that  this  woman  and 
her  two  little  boys  had  been  quite  alone 
since  last  March.  She  is  six  miles  from 
town  and  not  a  neighbor  in  sight  or 
within  a  mile.  Having  had  that  land 
plowed,  she  had  done  all  the  rest  entirely 
by  hand — no  horse  on  the  place.  When 
the  boys  were  at  school  all  day  she  was 
entirely  alone.  Conveniences !  Well, 
there  is  wood  in  the  woods  and  water  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well  in  the  yard.  “You 
pull  up  the  water  with  a  rope?”  I  asked. 
“Oh,  not  with  a  rope,”  she  said  cheer¬ 
fully,  “it  wears  off  too  soon.  I  pull  it 
up  with  a  chain.”  And  down  on  Pea 
Hill,  I  stopped  again.  The  boy  was  out 
hoeing  potatoes,  stony,  weedy,  no  culti¬ 
vator,  and  alone.  I  saw  a  curious-look¬ 
ing  sort  of  a  handmade  sled  in  the  yard. 
It  was  wooden  shod,  had  a  singletree  at¬ 
tached  and  an  old  piece  of  sawmill  belting 
for  sort  of  a  breast  plate  to  drag  it  with. 
“What  do  you  do  with  this?”  said  I, 
“it’s  pretty  late  for  coasting.”  “Oh,” 
said  he,  “mother  and  I  draw  manure  with 
that.  We  put  it  in  a  bag  and  then  I  pull 
and  she  pushes  behind !”  And  so  they 
strive  to  make  a  living.  She  too,  pulls 
the  water  straight  up  from  the  well,  but 
has  a  small  rope  to  do  it  with. 

What  a  supreme  delight  to  travel 
through  the  country  and  stop  to  see  such 
people  as  these,  to  cheer  them,  advise 
them,  and  to  leave  them  something  to 
read !  Are  we  made  to  get  something  out 
of  people  or  to  give  something  to  them? 


And  does  this  not  apply  to  the  church? 

Do  the  people  exist  for  the  church  or 
dsses  the  church  exist  for  the  people? 
Are  the  people  made  to  fill  up  her  empty 
pews  and  pay  her  bills  or  is  she  made  to 
help  the  people,  so  vitally  and  faithfully 
that  they  will  see  to  it  that  her  bills  are 
paid?  Is  it  a  case  of  more  pay  for  the 
country  minister  or  a  need  of  his  first 
earning  what  he  now  gets?  Is  it  a  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  dust-covered  books  of  the 
shelves  or  from  the  striving,  aching 
hearts  of  human  life,  that  will  keep  the 
people  awake? 

The  Pastoral  Parson  has  just  been  mak¬ 
ing  out  his  schedule  for  another  year, 
which  begins  in  July.  He  will  visit  at 
least  once  a  month  and  many  of  them 
twice,  eight  schoolhouses  and  two 
churches.  He  will  travel  a  little  over  35 
miles  a  Sunday.  This  with  the  farm  will 
keep  him  both  happy  and  well.  And  next 
time  he  hopes  to  tell  you  how  he  thinks 
people  away  from  market  on  the  Lonely 
Road  can  make  a  living. 


Good  Words. 

You  certainly  have  my  approval.  I 
swear  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  m.  s. 

Connecticut. 

I  appreciate  the  good  work  you  are 
doing,  especially  along  the  lint's  of  clean 
advertising,  as  that  point  has  long  been 
a  hobby  with  me.  r.  e.  g. 

Maine. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  I  ought 
to  write  you  a  word  of  appreciation.  I 
do  so  enjoy  the  “Woman  and  Home”  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  stories  also. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  e.  i.  b. 

I  take  a  number  of  agricultural  papers, 
but.  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  and  most 
helpful  of  all.  I  especially  appreciate 
your  articles  -on  rural  credits,  banks  for 
farmers  and  cooperation ;  and  wish  you 
every  success  in  dealing  with  the  Foods 
and  Markets  problem.  J.  M.  H. 

Washington. 

I  am  a  clergyman  and  you  may  infer 
that  I  am  not  much  of  a  farmer,  but  I 
like  the  paper.  Your  fight  on  “fakes”  of 
various  kinds  is  most  opportune  and 
serviceable.  Also  I  appreciate  the  many 
wholesome  suggestions  for  building  up 
soil  without  the  commercial  fertilizers. 

Illinois.  v.  w.  b. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  word  of  praise  for 
your  paper.  It  is.  I  think,  the  standard 
of  high  quality'  in  the  agricultural  paper 
world.  May  its  successful  usefulness  con¬ 
tinue!  L.  K.  w. 

New  J  ersey. 

The  thousand  facts  that  the  country 
boy  knows,  it  would  be  of  great  help  to 
men.  like  myself,  who  are  willing  to 
learn.  Your  paper  gets  the  first  attention 
among  the  many  fine  magazines  coming 
to  my  table.  I  wish  you  abundant  suc¬ 
cess.  B.  A.  W. 

Massachusetts. 

I  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  paper  that 
stands  up  for  what  is  right,  as  well  as 
to  expose  all  firms  that  are  on  the  dead 
beat  order.  A  dollar  invested  in  the 
paper  is  as  good,  seems  to  me,  as  an  in¬ 
surance  policy,  if  the  reader  will  only 
take  time  to  look  over  the  valuable  items 
of  interest.  C.  M.  K. 

New  York. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  with  that  story 
about  Mrs.  Wescott’s  bonnet.  That  g;ive 
a  very  true  analysis  of  the  feeling  which 
many  farm  women  have  regarding  their 
children  and  music.  mrs.  n.  a.  s. 

The  “Suggestions  on  Summer  Clothes” 
this  week  is  good  and  helpful.  A  friend 
visiting  here — a  dressmaker — was  pleased 
with  the  article  also.  K.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 

I  am  taking  so  many  farm  papers  (all 
good),  but  can  find  so  little  time  to  read 
them  that  I  was  about  to  pay  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  July  1  and  ask  you  to  stop 
sending  it,  but  when  I  received  the  issue 
of  June  20,  I  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  doggerel,  “The  Farmer  Goes  Up 
Head,”  that  I  said  that  selection  alone 
was  well  worth  the  other  six  months’ 
subscription.  G.  F.  V. 

Maine. 

I  like  those  articles  by  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Gilbert.  I  think  they  are 
genuine  and  true  to  life.  Too  many  of 
our  country  churches  are  dead,  and  they 
have  no  real  hold  upon  the  people.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  always  blame 
the  people  for  this,  for  in  many  cases 
the  church  has  not  grasped  the  real 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  does  not  take  hold 
of  the  real  daily  life  of  its  people  as 
should  be  done.  MRS.  J.  M.  A. 

Vermont. 

That  was  a  good  article  in  your  last 
business  department  about  the  chicken 
business.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  this, 
and  a  careful  man  or  woman  can,  I  am 
sure,  develop  a  nice  trade  if  located  near 
a  town  or  city  of  fair  size.  It  will  mean 
lots  of  work  and  sometimes  as  the 
writer  states,  other  jobs  will  have  to  be 
neglected,  but  it  is  a  good  business  and 
the  idea  is  well  brought  out  in  that 
article.  S.  B.  R. 

New  Jersey. 
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Something  to  Think  About 


“  Contest”  Entertainment  in  the  Grange. 

I  wonder  whether  any  other  rural  com¬ 
munity  has  any  better  times  than  we 
have  in  our  Grange?  The  leading  feature 
in  the  entertainment  line  for  some  little 
time,  has  been  a  contest  or  series  of  con¬ 
tests  so  varied  as  to  avoid  monotony, 
but  fundamentally  similar.  Two  cap¬ 
tains  are  appointed  by  the  Master  or 
Lecturer,  and  these  captains  choose  sides, 
thereby  dividing  the  membership  into  two 
equal  parts.  Both  sides  furnish  enter¬ 
tainment  for  each  meeting  until  the  con¬ 
test  is  closed.  Sometimes  the  Lecturer 
calls  upon  members  for  something  she 
knows  they  can  do  particularly  well,  but 
more  often  people  simply  respond  to  roll- 
call  with  anything  they  choose— song, 
reading,  recitation,  or  anything  they  wish 
to  do.  To  each  stunt  a  certain  number 
of  counts  are  assigned,  and  of  course  it 
is  previously  decided  how  many  counts 


Many  times  come  to  us  all  when  we 
must  necessarily  be  absent  from  Grange 
meetings,  hut  it  is  noticeable  that  those 
times  are  much  less  frequent  during  a 
contest,  and  we  accomplish  a  twofold  ob¬ 
ject — that  of  keeping  up  interest  during 
the  busy  season,  and  of  getting  all  to  take 
part  in  the  “Lecturer’s  hour.”  Every¬ 
thing  is  so  good-natured  that,  while  those 
who  work  hardest  during  the  contest  are 
supposed  to  sit  still  and  have  the  din¬ 
ner  served  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
both  sides  help  some  from  sheer  good  will. 

E.  M.  A. 

Origin  of  the  Strawberry. 

Charlotte  A.  Baker  of  the  Colorado 
College  gives  the  following  Indian  legend 
or  myth  : 

“When  the  first  man  was  created  and 
a  mate  was  given  to  him,  they  lived  to¬ 
gether  happily  for  a  time,  but  then  be¬ 


“Look  at  Dad’s  String  and  then  at  Mine.” 


shall  be  required  to  close  the  contest. 
During  the  last  contest  counts  were  given 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  or  trou¬ 
ble  required,  or  according  to  scarcity — 
thus  original  essays  counted  six,  select 
reading  two,  and,  as  we  have  many  mu¬ 
sical  members,  no  kind  of  music  counted 
as  much  as  it  would  if  we  had  had  only  a 
few  capable  of  furnishing  it.  Rules  of 
the  contest  could  easily  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  needs  of  any  individual  Grange. 

We  have  heard  of  cases  where  people 
were  called  upon  for  the  special  thing 
they  couldn't  do  simply  to  cause  merri¬ 
ment,  but  we  didn’t  like  that  way,  be¬ 
cause  we  didn’t  mean  ours  as  a  burlesque, 
and  the  element  of  fun,  of  which  we  had 
plenty,  can  be  more  sensibly  introduced, 
according  to  our  idea.  If  anyone  refused 
to  entertain  we  imposed  no  forfeit,  but 
of  course  no  counts  could  be  earned,  and 
almost  anyone  would  be  anxious  to  help 
his  own  side.  By  the  way,  the  captains 
should  be  popular  members.  At  the  close 
the  losing  side  furnished  a  harvest  din¬ 
ner,  which  in  our  case  usually  means 
chicken  in  some  form,  any  or  all  kinds 
of  seasonable  vegetables,  potatoes,  with 
relishes  and  bakery  galore.  This  is  no 
such  strain  upon  the  members  as  anyone 
might  suppose,  since  there  are  a  good 
many  of  us,  and  the  work  is  so  divided 
that  no  one  person  is  overburdened.  We 
hire  a  janitor  who  washes  dishes,  etc. 


gan  to  quarrel,  until  finally  the  woman 
left  her  husband,  and  started  off  toward 
the  Sun  land  in  the  East.  The  man 
followed  alone  and  grieving,  but  the  wom¬ 
an  never  looked  behind.  Finally  the  Sun 
took  pity  on  the  man  and  asked  him  if 
he  were  still  angry  with  his  wife.  He 
said  he  was  not,  and  then  the  Sun  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  have  her  back 
again,  to  which  he  eagerly  answered  yes. 

“So  the  Sun  caused  a  patch  of  the 
finest  ripe  huckleberries  to  spring  up 
along  the  path  in  front  of  the  woman, 
but  she  passed  by.  Further  on  he  put  a 
clump  of  blackberries,  but  these  also  she 
refused  to  notice.  Other  fruits,  one,  two, 
and  three,  and  then  some  trees  covered 
with  beautiful  service  berries,  were  placed 
beside  the  path  to  tempt  her.  but  she  still 
went  on  until  suddenly  she  saw  a  patch 
of  large  ripe  strawberries,  the  first  ever 
known.  She  stopped  to  gather  a  few  to 
eat  and  as  she  picked  them  she  chanced 
to  turn  her  face  to  the  West,  and  at 
once  the  memory  of  her  husband  came 
back  and  she  found  herself  unable  to 
go  on.  She  sat  down,  but  the  longer  she 
waited  the  stronger  became  her  desire 
for  her  husband,  and  at  last  she  gathered 
a  bunch  of  the  finest  berries  and  started 
back  along  the  path  to  give  them  to  him. 
He  met  her  kindly  and  they  went  home 
together.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  Indian  myths. 


you  will  find  charming  stories  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnol¬ 
ogy.  These  may  be  read  in  many  libra- 
ies.  The  legend  about  the  strawberry  is 
taken  from  their  Nineteenth  report. 


Iceless  Ice  Box. 

How  To  Make  It.— Obtain  a  strong 
box  of  whatever  size  you  will  require  for 
your  needs,  making  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  you  will  not  need  an  ice  chamber. 
Usually  a  packing  box  may  be  had  for 
10  or  15  cents.  Or,  you  can  build  a  box 
of  lumber  if  you  so  choose — one-inch  lum¬ 
ber  would  be  best.  The  box  should  be 
entirely  closed  and  then  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  thicknesses  of  burlap, 
firmly  tacked  down  along  all  edges.  On 
the  side  of  the  box  which  is  to  be  the 
front,  mark  the  location  of  your  door  (or 
doors  if  you  have  a  large  box  and  wish 
two  doors).  Endeavor  so  to  locate  your 
door  that  you  can  use  the  cracks  between 
the  boards  to  form  two  sides  of  it.  Be¬ 
fore  cutting  the  burlap  for  the  door,  tack 
it  to  the  box  on  each  side  of  your 
marked  lines.  Now  cut  the  burlap  on  the 
side  where  the  door  will  open,  and  also 
top  and  bottom  of  door.  Next  saw  the 
boards  the  same  as  top  and  bottom  of 
burlap,  and  if  you  have  used  the  cracks 
for  the  other  two  sides,  your  door  will 
be  cut  out.  It  will  be  necessary  to  nail 
a  strip  of  wood  across  the  inside  of  door 
near  top  and  bottom,  to  hold  the  boards 
together  Also  nail  strips  around  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  opening  which  you  have 
made — like  a  door  casing — to  hold  the 
boards  firm,  allowing  these  to  extend  into 
the  opening  a  little,  to  serve  as  a  stop 
for  the  door  when  closed.  Now  you  are 
ready  to  hang  the  door,  putting  the  hinges 
on  over  the  burlap  on  the  one  side. 

How  To  Use  It. — When  you  have 
your  box  ready,  according  to  directions, 
fill  a  large  bucket  with  water  and  set  it 
on  top  of  the  box.  Secure  a  large  square 
of  heavy  flannel,  putting  the  center  into 
the  bucket  and  allowing  the  ends  to  drop 
over  the  bucket  and  rest  on  the  burlap, 
thus  conducting  the  water  to  the  burlap 
covering.  Be  sure  to  get  heavy  flannel 
and  keep  your  bucket  filled  with  water. 
This  works  on  the  capillary  principle. 
The  cost  of  such  a  box  is  not  great,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  on  the  size  and 
whether  you  buy  the  empty  box  or  get 
lumber  to  make  it.  Many  people  have 
good  burlap  sacks  which  can  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  new  material.  The  box 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  house  because  of 
the  moisture.  E.  A. 


Value  of  Latin. 

To  continue  the  discussion  of  the  value 
of  Latin  to  “common  folks,”  I  wish  to 
state  my  experience.  I  am  on  the  shady 
side  of  30,  and  have  not  studied  Latin 
since  I  was  18.  Although  my  work  is 
not  actual  farm  work,  I  have  always  had 
to  do  with  practical  life  rather  than 
strictly  intellectual  pursuits,  having 
taught  domestic  science  for  nearly  10 
years.  I  find  my  girls  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  “sanitation,”  “putre¬ 
faction,”  “fermentation,”  “sterilize,”  are 
not  mere  jumbles  of  letters  put  together 
for  the  confusion  of  the  young  mind,  but 
that  they  have  an  ancient  origin  which 
may  be  studied  in  high  school.  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  stems,  prefixes 
and  suffixes  is  not  given  in  the  grammar 
grades  in  many  localities,  having  been 
superseded  by  the  “word  method”  of 
learning  the  English  language, 

I  cannot  think  what  I  should  have  done 
without  the  four  years  of  Latin  I  had  in 
high  school,  of  which  I  consider  the  first 
year  of  grammar,  and  the  drill  in  read¬ 
ing  and  vocabulary  of  Caesar’s  “Commen¬ 
taries”  the  most  important.  I  know  I 
should  never  have  enjoyed  the  study  of 
English  and  the  reading  of  English  and 
American  literature  half  so  well  without 
the  Latin  work.  One  cannot  enjoy  fully 
the  reading  of  modern  magazines  which 
are  so  full  of  diversified  matter  intended 
to  reach  the  tastes  of  each  reader,  without 
a  knowledge  of  word  building — which 
reaches  back  to  the  “dead”  languages.  I 
can  get  a  general  idea  of  words  strange 
to  me  without  running  to  the  dictionary 
— or.  on  the  other  hand,  letting  them  go 
without  being  able  to  appreciate  the  sense 
of  the  subject.  As  H.  II.  B.  says  on 
page  761.  when  the  younger  generation 
asks  questions  one  is  so  much  better  able 
to  answer,  from  merely  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  meanings  of  words. 

Long  Island.  c.  w  smith. 


Baby’s  Bottle 

Should  Be  Cleaned  and  Sterilized  With 
20  Mule  Team  Borax. 

The  summer  produces  many  enemies  of 
baby’s  health.  Flies,  mosquitoes  and  in¬ 
sects.  Keep  tho  little  fellow’s  bottle  and 
nipple  cleaned  and  sterilized  by  making  a 
solution  of  Borax.  A  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  Borax  to  a  quart  of  hot  water  is 
sufficient  for  tho  purpose.  It  not  only 
cleanses  thoroughly  but  removes  germs 
and  lessens  tho  danger  of  disease.  Borax 
will  also  be  found  valuable  in  cleansing 
baby’s  napkins,  as  it  leaves  them  soft  as 
well  as  thoroughly  clean  and  fresh. 


||  20  MULE  TEAM 

1 
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The  way  you  do  your 

WASHING  IS  A  MATTER  OF  HABIT 


Get  the  habit  of 
using  the 

IDEAL 

and  get  it  done  easily 
and  quickly.  Write 
me  for  prices  and 
circulars. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR, 
120  Merriman  Ave., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


TRAO*  _ 

»(X£d 


won. 

MAUK 

NOW,  as  the 
icar  at  hand. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  PLANT 

Season  of  Long 


Write.  TODAY,  for  Catalog  M 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Distributors  Fverywtiere  : 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston,  etc. 


DISON 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


THE  GENUINE  EDISON 
SYSTEM 

s  Homc-Night-I.ifc  ideal  for  all 
home-folks  —  old  and  young. 


Hose 

Supporter 

for  Women,  Girls  and  Boys 
Preferred  for  20  Years. 

The  OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON  CLASP 

is  a  sure  protection  for  the  stocking 
Ask  at  your  Store  or  send  1 5c  for 
Children’s  (give  age)  or  50c  for 
Women’s  Sewons  (four). 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS.  BOSTON. 


Send 

lor 

Free 

Catalogue 


Presses 


Wc  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest  Our 
Presses,  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  etc., 
are  ‘ ‘the  standard . ' ' 

&  flOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
W.Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Established  *872. 


HydraisSicjK,  Cider 

rofits 

Also  Gas- 
’  olino 
and 
Steam 
oilers. 


Write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
based  on 
thirty  years' 

PRACTICAL  SHB  Engl 

EXPERIENCE.  Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  624-  F  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
far  m  work,  its 
most  convenient 
and  eliicieut  In¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  cn  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  ill  plowing, 
liar  rowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Transforming  A  Dress. — Last  year 
the  narrow  underskirt  and  full  tunic  was 
so  prevalent  that  a  majority  of  the  .Sum¬ 
mer  dresses  were  made  that  way.  and 
many  a  girl  feels  dissatisfied  because 
some  pretty  gown  is  so  clearly  marked  as 
an  old  one  by  this  style.  Yet  it  is  quite 
easy  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The  accom¬ 
panying  pictures  show  a  voile  or  thin 
silk  dress  as  it  was  made  last  year,  and 
as  it  may  be  modified  to  present  style. 
The  underskirt  and  tunic  are  taken  apart 
and  group  of  tucks  in  front  of  tunic  care¬ 
fully  unpicked  and  pressed  out.  The 
tunic  is  to  form  the  new  skirt;  unless 
extra  full  it  should  have  one  breadth 
added  to  it  from  the  underskirt.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  underskirt  is  used  for 
the  shirred  yoke,  and  for  lentliening  the 
sleeves.  The  yoke  is  shirred  on  cable 
cord,  as  shown,  the  bottom  cord  forming 
a  piping  where  the  shirred  skirt  is  gath¬ 
ered  on.  This  disguises  the  join,  making 
the  skirt  look  as  though  one  piece.  The 
yoke  must  be  shirred  evenly,  and  drawn 
up  to  fit  the  wearer;  the  placket,  fast¬ 
ened  with  snap  fasteners,  is  at  the  side. 
The  bottom  may  be  finished  with  a  reg¬ 
ular  hem,  if  there  is  length  enough,  or 
with  a  stout  cord  run  in  a  narrow  hem, 
like  a  piping.  A  good  many  skirts  of 
thin  material  are  thus  finished  with  a 
cord,  which  tends  to  make  them  stand 
out.  In  thin  material,  especially  sheer 
white  goods,  the  skirt  with  shirred  yoke 
may  be  trimmed  with  two  l^-ineh  ruf¬ 
fles  at  the  foot  put  on  in  scallops  or 
Vandykes.  The  sleeves  are  shirred  with 
a  frill  at  the  elbow,  then  shirred  again 
at  the  wrist,  which  makes  a  great  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  style.  Instead  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar  a  slight  alteration  in  the  vest, 
filling  in  with  a  slope  at  the  sides,  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  the  crossed  pleating  of 
net.  or  if  preferred  a  deep  Puritan  col¬ 
lar  of  organdie  will  effect  a  complete 
transformation. 

Utilizing  Two  Materials. — It  may 
be  asked  bow  this  transformation  in  style 
may  be  made  where  there  is  a  silk  under¬ 
skirt  with  tunic  and  waist  of  woolen  ma¬ 
terial.  In  this  case  there  may  be  a  plain 
smooth-fitting  yoke  of  the  silk  of  a  be¬ 
coming  depth,  and  if  the  tunic  is  not 

quite  long  enough — though  skirts  are 
short  nowadays — it  may  be  lengthened 
with  a  cuff  hem  of  the  silk  turned  up  on 
the  right  side  with  a  piping.  This  band 
at  the  bottom  makes  the  skirt  look  wider, 
as  the  different  material  could  not  be 
used  for  an  added  breadth.  A  Priscilla 
collar  over  the  dark  dress  is  very  prettty. 
It  may  be  said  that  one’s  dress  should 
not  be  made  so  that  it  has  to  be  altered 

within  a  year;  in  reality,  however,  the 

narrow  underskirt,  longer  than  now 
worn,  very  soon  became  scuffed  out  at  the 
bottom,  and  remodeling  is  necessary  for 
neatness  as  well  as  for  style. 

Three  Waists  In  One. — The  three 
blouses  figured  show  the  development  of 
one  plain  yoke  model  in  three  different 
styles.  At  the  left  the  material  used  is 
embroidered  cotton  crape,  fine  and  soft; 
the  fullness  is  gathered  into  groups  of 
smocking,  worked  in  white  embroidery 
cotton.  The  sleeves,  instead  of  having 
an  applied  cuff  are  long  enough  to  fall 
over  the  hand,  and  have  the  fullness  gath¬ 
ered  in  smocking  at  the  back.  There  is 
a  plain  embroidered  collar,  or  it  may  be 
hemstitched  organdie.  Little  square  pearl 
buttons,  with  shanks,  put  on  in  groups  of 
three,  form  the  fastenings.  The  maker 
should  avoid  using  common  lace,  such  as 
machine-made  Valenciennes  or  Torchon, 
on  such  a  waist,  for  this  is  always  a 
mark  of  the  cheaper  factory-made  gar 
meats. 

The  waist  at  the  center  is  fine  ba¬ 
tiste  or  washing  organdie.  Its  only  trim¬ 
ming  is  battlements  of  the  material,  bast- 
ad  carefully  on  the  underside,  the  edge 
smoothly  turned,  the  battlements  being 
outlined  on  the  outside  by  fine  feather- 
stitching  in  embroidery  cotton,  worked 
just  at  the  edge,  so  as  to  stitch  this  under 
trimming  in  place.  Cuffs  and  collar,  the 
latter  high  and  closely  buttoned,  are 
trimmed  with  turnovers  having  the  same 
battlements  and  feather-stitching.  This 
simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  trim¬ 
ming  is  surprisingly  attractive,  laying  the 
battlements  underneath  in  this  way  being 
much  prettier  than  wh  m  applied  on  the 
outside.  Such  trimmings  are  often  hem 
stitched  along  the  edge  by  machine;  the 
home  dressmaker  can  have  this  done, 
usually  for  eight  or  10  cents  a  yard, 
sometimes  even  less,  by  fancy  stores  where 
they  take  in  side  plaiting  and  similar 


work.  Not  only  trimmings,  collars  and 
cuffs  are  thus  hemstitched,  but  also 
shoulder  and  armscye  seams.  When  pre¬ 
paring  a  garment  for  this  hemstitching, 
it  is  basted  together  and  a  bast¬ 
ing  thread  run  as  a  guide  where- 
ever  the  stitching  is  to  be  done.  Col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs  usually  have  two  rows 
about  one-fourth  inch  apart ;  the  outer 
basting  thread  should  be  about  one-fourth 
inch  from  the  edge,  and  when  the  work 
is  done,  tin*  material  beyond  this  is  cut 
away,  so  as  to  leave  a  picot  edge.  In 
the  waist  under  discussion,  the  fastenings 
are  small  ball  buttons  of  vegetable  ivory, 


which  are  pretty,  durable  and  inexpen¬ 
sive,  closing  with  worked  loops  on  the 
edge  instead  of  buttonholes.  The  waist 
with  the  smocking,  or  the  battlement 
trimming  is  very  pretty  and  stylish  in 
flesh-pink  batiste. 

The  waist  at  the  right  is  awning- 
striped  voile  with  a  white  pique  vest, 
collar  and  cuff's.  There  is  a  little  ideat¬ 
ing  of  the  voile  at  each  side  of  the  vest. 
The  vest  and  collar  are  in  one,  and  may 
be  made  removable,  fastening  at  each  side 
with  snap  fasteners,  which  do  away  with 
the  bother  of  basting  after  removing  the 
vest  for  laundering.  Of  course  the  vest 
may  be  stitched  in  if  desired;  it  closes 


at  the  center  with  pearl  buttons.  This 
waist  is  pretty  in  the  pink,  blue  or  lav¬ 
ender  awning  stripes  so  popular,  but  the 
older  woman  will  also  find  it  becoming 
in  black  and  white  or  gray  and  white 
stripes.  In  the  case  of  a  short  plump 
person  the  piqud  vest  may  be  lengthened 
and  sloped  at  edge,  so  as  to  come  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  the  waist  line.  For  a  person  in 
mourning,  such  a  waist  may  be  made  of 
black  China  silk,  with  vest,  collar  and 
cuffs  of  white  organdie.  Even  the  deep¬ 
est  mourning  garb  now  permits  plain 
white  organdie  at  neck  and  wrists. 

Smocking. — This  form  of  trimming  has 
become  very  fashionable  this  year;  it  is 
so  simple,  effective  and  permanent  that 
ft  is  especially  suited  to  children’s  gar¬ 


ments.  blouses  and  underwear,  wherever 
there  is  any  fullness  to  take  up.  Briefly, 
it  is  gauged  gathering  held  permanently 
in  place  by  fancy  stitches  worked  over  its 
surface.  It  originated  centuries  ago,  in 
the  primitive  days  of  hand-weaving,  being 
used  to  take  up  the  surplus  cloth  in  peas¬ 
ant  garments  by  taking  up  the  fullness  in 
a  series  of  parallel  lines,  which  could  be 
taken  up  or  let  out  as  needed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  garments  to  different  wearers. 
This  work  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  national  costume,  and  in  the 
smocks  formerly  worn  by  English  farm 
laborers,  which  are  now  reproduced  in 


the  fashionable  blouses  of  this  season. 
Briefly,  the  foundation  of  all  smocking 
is  to  mark  the  material  with  dots  in 
parallel  rows  one-fourth  inch  apart, 
these  being  the  guide  for  the  stitches.  A 
gathering  stitch  is  taken  at  each  dot, 
and  the  material  drawn  up.  After  the 
draw-thread  is  fastened,  the  embroidery 
is  worked  over  the  gathering,  following 
the  line  of  the  draw-thread,  which  is 
pulled  out  carefully  when  the  work  is 
finished.  A  simple  outline  stitch  is  often 
used  as  a  start,  herringbone,  feather¬ 
stitch.  cable-stitch,  etc-.,  being  developed 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Single  and  double 
herringboning  is  especially  pretty  when 


used  to  give  a  diamond  effect.  When  the 
smocking  is  finished  it  may  be  pinned 
face  downward  on  the  ironing  board, 
lines  perfectly  straight,  a  damp  cloth 
laid  over  it,  and  the  cloth  just  touched 
with  a  hot  iron  until  it  is  dry,  without 
any  pressure  upon  the  smocking.  This 
makes  the  embroidery  stand  out,  and 
holds  the  pleats.  After  washing  a 
smocked  article,  always  pull  the  lines 
straight,  and  iron  in  this  way.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  plain  gauged  smocking  it 
is  often  honeycombed  by  fastening  two 
dots  together  on  alternate  rows,  so  that 
it  pulls  into  diamond-shaped  depressions, 
fastened  at  each  corner  with  an  em¬ 
broidery  stitch.  By  leaving  off  successive 
stitches  at  each  side  the  smocking  may 


be  brought  down  to  a  point,  and  this  is 
especially  effective  in  the  honeycomb  pat¬ 
tern.  Useful  little  illustrated  handbooks 
may  be  procured,  picturing  different 
styles  of  smocking,  and  transfer  patterns 
for  the  guiding  dots. 

Colors  and  Farrics. — Stripes,  and 
more  stripes;  not  only  in  voiles  and 
other  cotton  goods,  but  also  in  the  heavy 
Cossack  linens,  these  being  used  for  sepa¬ 
rate  skirts.  A  heavy  canvas-like  cotton 
called  tennis  stripe  at  18  cents  a  yard 
has  inch  stripes  of  gray,  blue  or  pink  on 
creamy  white  ground,  desirable  for  sepa¬ 
rate  skirts,  one-piece  dresses  or  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes.  Cotton  gabardine.  b<  t!i 
plain  and  herringbone  weave,  is  popular 
for  separate  white  skirts;  it  is  24  and 
39  cents  a  yard.  Among  thin  white  goods 
washing  organdie  45  inches  wide  is  from 
29  to  95  cents  a  yard ;  organdie  lawn  has 
a  little  more  body,  but  is  very  sheer. 
Embroidered  voile  at  33  cents  a  yard 
is  40  inches  wide,  very  soft  and  sheer; 
seed  voile,  all  white,  has  a  little  fleck 
in  it  at  intervals;  clip-tape  voile  at  39 
cents  has  a  broken  stripe,  looking  as 
though  a  tape  running  through  the  weave 
had  been  clipped  through  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  40-inch  cotton  crapes  sold 
during  July  at  33  cents  a  yard  include 
snowflake,  crossbar,  satin  stripe,  tussah 
and  St.  Quentin  lace  stripe.  All  these 
goods  were  reduced  in  July,  some  as 
much  as  50  per  eeut.  The  voiles  often 
shrink  a  little  in  washing,  which  must 
be  taken  in  account  in  making  up. 
Linen,  gingham  and  voile  still  lead  in 
colored  wash  fabrics,  but  there  are  some 
fine  French  percales  with  a  mercerized 
surface  that  are  very  attractive.  Linen 
dresses  are  very  often  piped  with  a 
sharply  contrasting  color;  for  example, 
bluish  green  piped  with  deep  orange,  or 
begonia  pink  piped  with  dull  blue.  A 
black  and  white  check  Scotch  gingham 
had  a  scalloped  yoke  bound  with  cerise 
linen,  and  black  velvet  buttons.  A  dress 
of  green  check  gingham  had  broad  tucks 
of  plain  green  trimming  the  skirt,  and 
a  surplice  bodice  trimmed  with  the  plain 
green,  worn  over  a  white  gtiimpe.  It  is 
not  elaboration  of  design,  but  graceful  out¬ 
line  and  effective  coloring  that  give  style 
(o  a  cotton  dress. 


Removing  Stains. 

Clara  M.  Eckhardt  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  College  gives  the  following 
rules : 

“It  is  very  much  easier  to  remove 
stains  from  washable  than  from  non- 
washable  materials.  With  the  latter  it 
is  always  well  to  keep  the  spot  con¬ 
fined  to  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  to 
rub  as  gently  as  possible,  and  with  the 
threads  of  the  material,  not  in  a  circle. 
To  prevent  a  ring  on  silk  or  wool,  first 
make  a  ring  of  cornstarch  or  talcum  or 
flour  just  outside  the  stain,  then  apply 
what  is  needed  to  take  out  the  stain. 
The  ring  of  talcum  or  cornstarch  will  ab¬ 
sorb  the  cleaning  agent  so  that  the  ring 
will  be  very  indistinct  as  compared  to 
what  it  would  have  been  if  this  precau¬ 
tion  had  not  been  taken 

“To  remove  blood  and  fruit  stains 
moisten  carefully  with  warm  water,  then 
absorb  the  stain  with  cornstarch  or  corn- 
meal  or  talcum.  If  a  ring  appears,  the 
whole  garment  may  need  sponging  and 
pressing. 

“Milk  or  cream. — Gasoline  or  chloro¬ 
form  dabbed  on  carefully  with  cotton, 
then  warm  water  if  not  entirely  removed. 

“Grass,  paint,  and  varnish. — Use  al¬ 
cohol  for  the  first,  and  turpentine  or 
alcohol  for  the  last  two. 

“Perspiration. — Ammonia  applied  gent¬ 
ly  with  a  bit  of  cotton  is  effective.” 


We  have  a  friend,  an  assistant  princi¬ 
pal  in  one  of  the  large  city  schools.  She 
tells  us  that  a  short  time  ago  a  woman 
came  to  the  school  with  her  little  girl. 
The  woman  bad  a  black  eye.  and  her 
fact  was  in  a  terrible  condition.  Miss 
Long,  the  teacher,  asked  her  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  and  the  woman  explained  that  her 
drunken  husband  did  it.  The  teacher 
said,  “Oh  well,  it  might  have  been 
worse.”  The  woman  said.  “Y'es.  I  might 
have  been  like  you  and  have  no  husband 
at  all." 

This  will  suggest  half  a  dozen  lines  of 
thought.  Was  such  a  husband  really 
worth  the  price?  Is  it  likely  such  a 
woman  would  make  an  intelligent  use 
of  the  ballot?  Would  other  women  be 
justified  in  saying  that  they  should  have 
the  ballot  in  order  to  “protect”  this  de¬ 
voted  wife?  Here  are  three  good  subjects 
for  a  “Votes  for  Women”  debate. 


Different  Models  From  One  Pattern. 


Transforming  Last  Year’s  Dress  to  Present  Style. 
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Business 


Magazine  Money. 

We  subscribe  to  a  goodly  number  of 
magazines,  and  a  few  years  ago  we  found 
it  something  of  a  drain  to  lay  out  a 
fairly  large  sum  at  a  stated  period  each 
year.  Our  inclination  was  to  cut  down 
the  number,  but  when  one  simply  be¬ 
comes  “wedded'’  to  certain  magazines  it 
became  a  different  proposition.  We 
solved  the  problem,  and  this  is  the  way  : 
On  the  reading  table  we  placed  one  of  the 
slotted  savings-banks  used  by  children, 
and  as  each  magazine  arrived,  we  dropped 
tie  retail  price  of  it  in  the  bank.  This 
was  found  to  be  a  painless  extraction 
method,  as  we  didn’t  mind  it  a  bit,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  had  all  our  maga¬ 
zine  money  and  excess  enough  to  add  a  new 
magazine  or  two  which  may  have  been 
wanted  for  some  special  reason.  The 
excess  also  covered  the  cost  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  purchase  of  a  single  magazine 
from  the  news-stand.  It  is  a  method  we 
are  glad  to  “pass  on.”  r.  brooks. 

New  York. 

The  Profession  of  Apple  Packing. 

This  month  we  print  the  following  in 
our  series  of  new  jobs  or  new  proposi¬ 
tions.  Is  there  any  chance,  on  Eastern 
farms,  for  the  expert  apple  packer  such 
as  have  made  the  apple  trade  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  possible?  This  is  a  trade  in 
which  women  might  prove  experts  if 
there  was  enough  of  a  demand  for  their 
labor.  Is  there  a  chance  for  this  work¬ 
man  on  our  Eastern  fruit  farms? 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  November  20, 1913, 
is  an  article  headed  “New  England  Ap¬ 
ples,”  by  a  Mr.  Anderson,  and  in  this 
article  Mr.  Anderson  refers  to  the  benefit 
that  would  be  derived  by  hiring  on  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  one  or  two  first-class  box 
packers,  etc.  What  are  the  chances  of  an 
expert  box  packer  with  three  years  wide 
practice  in  Rogue  River  and  Hood  River 
valleys  in  Oregon,  finding  such  an  open¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Anderson  pictures?  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  fruit  farm  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  graduated  in  horticulture 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  in  190S, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  end 
of  the  business  all  of  my  life,  have  been 
here  nearly  two  years  and  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  break  in  our  relations,  but  with 
no  bearing  trees  of  our  own  here  I  would 
be  at  liberty  for  the  Fall  to  consider  go¬ 
ing  into  some  community  where  box  pack¬ 
ing  is  new  as  yet.  Any  suggestions  that 
you  might  offer  will  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  w.  G.  Y. 

Virginia. 


mand.  Many  people  have  succeeded  in 
growing  a  few  mushrooms  for  home  use 
yet  failed  when  they  tried  it  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  The  plan  of  selling 
by  parcel  post  has  some  possibilities  if 
you  can  advertise  and  find  a  good  line  of 
customers.  Do  not  “plunge”  but  try  a 
small  bed  to  begin  with  and  develop  the 
business  as  it  shows  growth. 

The  Business  of  Meat  Canning. 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  realize 
what  home  canning  has  done  and  is  do¬ 
ing  in  a  business  way  for  many  country 
people.  We  have  all  been  long  familiar 
with  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  canning  meat  is  a  new  proposition  to 
most  farmers.  In  thousands  of  farm 


come  an  expert  at  the  business,  and  pro¬ 
per  advertising  would  bring  her  custom¬ 
ers.  so  that  a  number  of  of  carcasses  of 
farm-raised  meat  could  be  disposed  of 
during  the  season  at  a  price  far  above 
what  the  butchers  would  pay.  Here  is 
another  case  where  it  seems  possible  to 
bring  back  to  the  farm  woman  some  of 
the  business  which  was  taken  away  from 
her  by  man’s  labor  a  few  years  ago.  The 
great  developments  of  the  packing  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  that  of  baking  took  from 
women  much  of  the  profitable  work  which 
our  mothers  and  grandmothers  were  able 
to  control.  Now  comes  the  home  canning 
outfit  making  it  possible  to  bring  much 
of  this  labor  back  to  the  farm  We  must 
remember  that  when  this  labor  was  taken 
out  of  the  farm  home  and  centralized  in 


Mrs.  Plymouth  Rock  Laying  in  a  Supply  of  Potatoes. 


The  Business  of  Training  Dogs. 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  people  who  want  to  know 
where  they  can  send  a  dog  to  be  trained. 
Usually  these  people  have  bought  a  high- 
class.  well-bred  dog,  and  they  want  to 
make  him  of  use  on  the  farm  for  hand¬ 
ling  stock  or  standing  guard.  After  they 
get  the  dog  they  find  that  his  pedigree 
alone  will  not  answer.  This  pedigree 
gives  him  a  line  of  ancestors  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  do  certain  things,  but  careful 
schooling  or  training  must  be  added  to 
this  tendency  in  order  to  make  the  dog 
worth  while.  Many  of  these  people  find 
after  a  trial  that  the  proper  training  of 
a  dog  is  a  business  by  itself,  much  the 
same  as  training  a  child,  and  so  they 
either  want  to  be  told  just  how  to  do  it, 
or  else  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
training.  This  ought  to  make  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness  for  natural  dog  teachers.  There  are 
such  people,  just  as  there  are  natural 
teachers  of  children,  and  they  could  take 
a  well  trained  dog  and  in  a  reasonable 
time  start  him  on  the  road  to  good  busi¬ 
ness  behavior.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
would  offer  a  fair  opportunity  for  some 
women  to  do  a  pleasant  business.  We 
know  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
would  like  to  have  their  dogs  taught,  and 
we  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  others 
who  are  capable  of  doing  the  teaching. 


Mushroom  Raising. 

I  am  figuring  on  going  into  raising 
mushrooms  for  market ;  and  also  thinking 
of  selling  same  direct  to  consumer  by 
parcel  post.  Would  it  prove  a  profitable 
occupation?  Is  there  a  very  good  de¬ 
mand  for  mushrooms?  e.  it. 

<  )regon. 

We  should  go  very  slow  in  trying  to 
develop  a  trade  in  mushrooms.  This  may 
be  ranked  as  a  fancy  product — a  luxury 
with  a  limited  or  not  very  staple  de¬ 


homes  today  the  old-fashioned  pork  bar¬ 
rel  has  either  disappeared  or  given  place 
to  a  small  tub  or  keg.  Instead  of  salting 
down  pork,  beef,  or  even  mutton,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  the  meat  is  put  into 
cans,  treated  properly  and  sealed  so  that 
instead  of  living  upon  salt  meat  the  fam¬ 
ily  can  have  almost  an  unlimited  supply 
of  the  fresh  article.  Mutton  is  being 
largely  preserved  in  this  way,  and  proves 
a  very  agreeable  change  from  salt  beef 
and  salt  pork.  A  good  many  fruit  farm¬ 
ers  find  it  possible  to  keep  half  a  dozen 
sheep  at  a  very  little  cost,  as  the  sheep 
will  eat  the  weeds  and  grass  in  fence 
corners  or  lane,  and  when  slaughtered, 
most  of  the  carcass  can  be  put  into  cans. 
The  same  is  true  of  beef.  A  small  steer 
can  now  be  cut  up  and  canned,  where 
formerly  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  meat  at  any  profit.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  on  a  good  many  farms 
calves  will  be  raised  and  fattened,  where 
in  former  years  they  would  have  been 
sold  early  or  even  given  away 

There  is  a  commercial  side  to  this  too. 
Many  of  the  farms  where  Summer  board¬ 
ers  are  kept  now  furnish  a  good  share  of 
the  needed  meat  in  home  prepared  cans. 
Samples  of  roast  beef  put  up  in  this  way 
and  opened  during  the  Summer  are  voted 
“delicious”  by  many  Summer  boarders. 
In  another  way  the  commercial  possibil¬ 
ities  of  this  canning  may  be  developed. 
Many  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  have 
been  using  the  commercial  canned  meats 
for  such  purposes  as  making  hash,  boil¬ 
ing  pieces  or  pies.  They  are  willing  in 
many  cases  when  approached  properly  to 
buy  this  home-canned  meat  direct  from 
farmers,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  an  enterprising  farmer’s  wife,  to  can 
beef,  mutton  or  chicken  in  this  way,  and 
offer  it  for  direct  sale  by  parcel  post. 
With  practice  such  a  woman  could  be¬ 


the  city  much  of  the  profit  of  keeping 
meat  stock  on  the  farm  went  along  with 
it,  because  there  was  far  more  profit  in 
preparing  the  meat  for  food  than  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it  upon  the  hoof. 

The  Best  Grape  Juice. 

In  a  friend’s  II.  N.-Y.  I  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Grape  Juice.”  It  was  about 
August,  1914.  I  intended  to  clip  the  re¬ 
cipe  hut  overlooked  it.  However,  it  re¬ 
quired  no  cooking,  grapes,  suger  and 
water,  bottled,  as  near  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  Will  you  repeat  the  same  recipe? 

E.  J.  R. 

The  note  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Loop  is  repeated 
below  as  there  have  been  several  calls  for 
it. 

“In  our  towm  is  situated  the  largest 
uufermented  grape  juice  plant  in  the 
world,  where  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  grapes  are  made  into  juice. 
It  is  not  their  plan,  however,  that  I 
would  describe,  but  a  plan  that  is  easier 
than  the  most  simple  canning  operation, 
and  that  gives  a  juice  that  is  without 
comparison,  clear  as  crystal,  tastes  just 
like  fresh  grapes  and  has  no  cooked  or 
burned  flavor. 

“Use  ordinary  two-quart  glass  cans. 
Place  the  can  tops  and  rubbers  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Pick  the  grapes  from  the 

stems,  wash  them  and  m  each  can  put 

one  pint  of  the  grape  berries  and  one 

half  pound  of  granulated  white  sugar, 
then  fill  the  can  with  boiling  water  and 
seal.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  water 
used  for  filling  the  can  is  boiling  hot 
and  that  the  can  itself  and  the  top  and 
rubber  is  also  boiling  hot  until  sealed. 
If  larger  or  smaller  cans  are  used,  use 
grapes  and  sugar  proportionately. 

“Do  not  crush  the  grapes  or  try  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  juice  from  the  pulp,  do  not 
cook  or  even  heat  the  grapes.  There 


are  enough  heat  units  in  the  rather  more 
than  three  pints  of  boiling  water  to  bring 
the  whole  content  of  the  can  up  to  the 
point  necessary  for  sterilization,  but  not 
enough  to  leave  a  cooked  taste.  Place 
the  cans  in  a  cool  cellar  and  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  till  ready  to  use.  If  the  work  is 
carefully  done  it  wdll  keep  a  year,  two 
years  or  more.  The  water  dissolves  out 
the  flavor  and  coloring  but  none  of  the 
cloudiness  of  the  berries  leaving  them 
about  full  size  but  without  much  sub¬ 
stance  or  flavor.” 

Machines  for  Saving  Sleep. 

Some  months  ago  a  reader  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  about  a  “self  feeder”  for 
horses.  It  was  a  clockwork  device  which 
was  arranged  to  “go  off”  at  a  certain 
hour  and  let  a  stated  quantity  of  feed 
into  the  manger.  The  reader  said  he 
wanted  a  chance  to  sleep  an  hour  or  so 
longer  in  the  morning  while  his  horse  was 
eating.  We  found  a  number  of  people 
who  use  such  a  device  for  feeding  grain. 
Naturally  it  would  not  feed  out  hay  in 
like  manner.  Now  comes  a  man  with 
another  device  to  save  the  farmer’s  sleep. 

It  is  the  early  bird  that  gets  the  worm  ! 
The  problem  was  how  the  hens  could 
manage  to  get  outside  before  the  poul- 
trymen  get.  out  of  bed?  I  have  perfected 
a  device  by  which  the  hens  open  a  door 
and  get  outside  as  early  as  they  please. 

Kindly  advise  whether  the  device  can 
be  patented  and  whether  it  would  be  a 
payable  proposition  to  spend  money  on  a 
patent.  M.  y. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  an  examination  made 
at  the  Patent  Office,  in  Washington,  to 
see  if  this  device  has  been  offered  before. 
If  not  it  may  pay  to  patent  it.  There 
will  not  be  much  profit  in  such  a  device, 
for  the  ponltryman  who  expects  any  profit 
must  get  up  about  as  early  as  the  hens 
are  stirring. 


Those  Bottle-fed  Pigs. 

On  page  758  Miss  Artridge  Belt  of 
Maryland  told  of  a  glass-bottle  nurse 
which  saved  a  litter  of  little  pigs. 
Several  persons  have  asked  for  further 
particulars  about  this  and  so  Miss  Belt 
sends  the  following : 

We  fed  the  little  youngsters  on  cow's 
milk  diluted  one-half  with  water.  The 
milk  was  skimmed,  but  we  were  always 
sure  that  it  was  absolutely  sweet  and 
pure.  The  bottles  were  sterilized  after 
each  feeding,  and  they  had  their  meals 
regularly  every  two  hours  at  first.  As 
they  grew  older  we  increased  the  strength 
of  the  milk  and  fed  them  less  frequently. 
( >f  course  we  used  our  own  judgment  in 
this,  but  we  did  not  have  any  trouble 
at  all,  and  at  present  the  orphans  are 
flourishing.  When  they  were  about  six 
weeks  old  they  began  drinking  whole 
milk  from  a  trough,  and  this  we  followed 
up  with  gruels,  etc.,  until  they  began 
making  hogs  of  themselves,  and  then  we 
gave  them  a  more  manly  diet. 


Naming  a  Farm. 

1  am  an  old  subscriber  of  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  and  have  lately  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  very  fine  farm  at  this  place, 
being  the  fruits  of  my  labors  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  We  want  to  give  this  farm 
a  name,  and  have  been  much  impressed 
with  Hope  Farm.  Would  it  be  in  harmony 
to  have  another  Hope  Farm?  This  would 
be  in  Pennsylvania.  Or  possibly  you 
have  a  few  names  to  suggest.  J.  n  b. 

You  certainly  will  not  be  alone  or  a 
solitary  companion  if  you  name  your 
farm  “Hope.”  We  have  records  of  at 
least  25  farms  which  have  taken  this 
name.  One  of  them  is  in  Australia,  an¬ 
other  in  British  Columbia.  There  is  a 
Hope  Ranch  in  Mexico,  a  Hope  Farm 
in  England,  at  least  one  Hope  Farm  in 
Northern  Canada,  and  we  understand 
that  the  Portuguese  equivalent  of  hope 
has  been  given  to  a  farm  in  Brazil. 
There  are  over  20  already  recorded  in 
the  United  States.  The.  name  appears 
to  be  a  favorite  one,  and  is  a  good  name 
provided  the  temper  of  the  owner  and 
his  family  can  be  made  to  fit  into  it. 
We  have  also  heard  of  several  Faith 
Farms  in  the  country.  Thus  far,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  record  of  a  Charity 
Farm,  in  name  at  least.  This  plan  of 
naming  the  farm  is  an  excellent  one  and 
we  are  frequently  asked  to  suggest  such 
a  name.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  this, 
because  the  name  of  the  farm  ought  to 
express  its  personality  or  distinguishing 
feature,  and  no  one  can  do  that  better 
than  those  who  live  on  it  and  love  it. 
We  should  hardly  expect  to  be  called  on 
to  suggest  the  right  name  for  a  child,  and 
naming  a  farm  is  pretty  much  the  same 
thing. 
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The  Milking  of  Jersey 


It  was  au  evil  day  for  Dinny  Culneen 
when  he  visited  the  Weeks  dairy  farm. 
He  not  only  played  truant,  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  which  he  hau  to  learn  to  spell 
two  dozen  words  besprinkled  with  illogi¬ 
cal  “ie’s’  and  “ei’s,”  but  he  there  saw 
a  queer  machine  that  filled  his  soul  with 
unattainable  longings.  It  was  a  pneu¬ 
matic  milker,  by  means  of  which  six  IIol- 
stein-Friesians  were  robbed  of  their  rich 
•'messes”  at  once,  the  milk  flowing 
through  tubes  into  covered  pails  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
long  stable,  fitted  with  gas-pipe  stall 
partitions,  hard  wood  plank  floors,  piv¬ 
oted  stanchions,  litter  carriers  and  con¬ 
crete  drainage,  was  unbelievably  clean, 
;is  were  the  milkmen,  all  clad  in  white 
overalls  and  jackets,  like  so  many  cooks 
or  waiters.  This  super-cleanliness  did 
not  especially  interest  Dinny ;  but  he 
simply  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  the 
milker. 

Oh,  that  he  might  have  a  little  onp, 
of  one-cow  size!  For  Dinny  was  think¬ 
ing  of  “Jersey,”  and  of  his  morning  and 
evening  task,  the  extraction  of  five  to  six 
quarts  of  milk,  to  which  she  invariably 
offered  both  positive  and  negative  resist¬ 
ance,  kicking  at  him.  stepping  upon  his 
toes  and  whacking  his  face  with  her  bur¬ 
dock-laden  tail,  besides  never,  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  “giving  down”  freely,  like  a 
well-behaved  cow.-  At  times,  Dinny  felt 
that  he  simply  loathed  “Jersey,”  and  all 
that  appertained  unto  her. 

After  looking  at  the  milker  for  a  long 
time  in  silence,  he  plucked  up  courage 
and  walked  over  to  the  farm  foreman. 

“How  long  have  they  b’en  makin’  them 
things?”  he  asked,  pointing  a  ^stubby 
forefinger  at  the  object  of  his  admira¬ 
tion. 

“Oh,”  said  the  man.  “three  or  four 
years — that  improved  kind.  I  mean. 
They’ve  made  milking  machines,  though, 
longer  than  that.”  lie  looked  at  the 
round,  freckled  face  and  tip-tilted  nose 
of  his  questioner  and  grinned,  a»  many 
people  had  a  habit  of  doing,  much  to 
Dinny’s  wonderment  and  disgust.  “Do 
you  need  a  milker  in  your  business,  sou?” 
he  inquired. 

“I  sure  do,”  said  Dinny.  fervently ;  “a 
little  wan,  that  is.” 

“She  kicks,  does  she?” 

“Yes;  an’  swats  me  with  her  tail.” 

"I  understand,”  said  the  man ;  “they 
often  do  that.  I  used  to  milk  that  sort  of 
a  cow  when  I  was  a  boy,  until  I  learned 
better.” 

“Till  you  learned  better!  An’  what  did 
you  do  then  ?  ’ 

“Well,”  the  foreman  drawled  in  reply, 
still  smiling,  “there  weren’t  any  milking 
machines  then,  so  I  got  four  straws, 
about  six  inches  long,  and  shoved  them 
up  the  cow’s  teats  till  the  milk  began  to 
run.  Then  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sit 
back  and  let  it  fill  the  pail,  after  which 
I  pulled  out  the  straws  and  saved  them 
to  use  again.  It  was  a  whole  lot  easier 
than  cramping  my  fingers.” 

Dinny  felt  a  certain  lingering  suspicion 
of  the  smile,  but,  after  all.  the  scheme 
sounded  plausible,  till  grave  doubts  arose 
over  a  certain  important  point  involved 
in  the  process. 

“An’  wud  she  stan’  fer  it?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“She?  Who?”  asked  the  foreman. 

“The  cow  !”  said  Dinny,  with  indignant 
emphasis. 

“Why,  as  I  remember  it,  she  wasn’t 
\  hat  you  might  call  pleased ;  but,  then, 
'die  never  was,  and  I  guess  she  stood 
about  as  well  to  be  milked  that  way  as 
any  other.” 

“She  must’a’  b’en  like  Jersey,”  said 
Dinny,  reflectively ;  “she’s  mad  all  th’ 
time.” 

“You  overlooked  one  point,  John,”  one 
of  the  other  men  remarked,  winking  at 
the  foreman  ;  “you  always  want  to  grease 
the  straws.” 

“I  didn’t  think  of  that,  for  a  fact,” 
John  admitted. 

“Yes,”  said  the  man  starting  for  the 
cooling  room  with  a  pailful  of  milk  in 
either  hand,  “cows  get  so  they  like  it,  if 
you  only  use  plenty  of  grease.” 

Walking  homeward,  through  the  dew- 
covered  grass,  Dinny  pondered  deeply 
over  what  he  had  heard.  He  still  had 
lingering  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  information  so  freely  imparted ;  but 
when  “Jersey,”  a  tall,  rawboned,  yellow 
cow,  not  one  of  whose  ancestors  had  ever 
seen  the  Channel  Islands,  despite  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  her  name,  behaved  in  her  cus¬ 
tomary  cantakerous  manner,  he  resolved 


to  use  straws — and  grease,  plenty  of 
grease. 

The  cow-shed  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
small,  un  pain  ted  house,  which  stood  on  a 
four-corners,  with  the  blacksmith  shop 
of  Timothy  Culneen,  Dinny’s  father, 
diagonally  across  the  road.  “Jersey” 
was  pastured  in  Anthony  Mooney’s 
“crick-lot,”  back  of  the  shop,  and  the 
milking,  in  Summer  time,  had  hitherto 
been  done  in  a  fence  corner ;  but  on  the 
plea  that  the  flies  were  troublesome, 
which  was  undoubtedly  true,  Dinny,  the 
next  morning,  drove  the  cow  to  the  shed. 

lie  had  secured  four  wheat  straws 
from  the  loft,  and  cut  them  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  length  of  six  inches.  But  when 
“Jersey”  was  securely  tied  in  the  stall, 
and  Dinny  made  some  tentative  approach¬ 
es,  she  thrashed  about  so  furiously  that  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  insertion 
of  the  straws  was  going  to  be  no  easy 
matter.  However,  there  was  as  yet  no 
soothing  grease  in  stock. 

Dinny  slipped  out  of  the  doorway  of 
the  shed,  and  surveyed  the  rear  of  the 
house  with  a  keenly-observant  eye.  His 
aim  was  to  make  a  raid  on  either  the 
butter-jar  oj  the  lard-crock,  no  special 
brand  of  grease  having  been  recommend¬ 
ed  ;  but  Mrs.  Culneen  was  bending  over 
the  family  wash-tub  on  the  landing  above 
the  cellar  hatchway,  and  would  be  sure 
to  ask  embarrassing  questions  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  her. 

Dodging  nimbly  from  tree  to  tree  in 
the  side  yard,  Dinny  discovered  that  his 
sister  Ellen  was  in  the  kitchen,  washing 
the  breakfast  dishes,  so  he  slipped  into 
the  front  room  and  seized  a  round  tin 
box  from  behind  the  clock  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  shelf.  This  box  contained  an  oint¬ 
ment  highly  valued  by  his  mother  for 
cuts,  sprains,  burns  and  bruises,  and  he 
meant  to  use  it  with  all  possible  econ¬ 
omy,  but  it  was  grease,  and  grease  he 
must  have.  At  first  opportunity  he  would 
substitute  lard  or  butter. 

He  got  back  to  the  shed  without  de¬ 
tection,  anointed  the  straws  and  resumed 
operations  with  “Jersey.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  ensued  was  a  strenuous  one, 
requiring  four  times  the  effort  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  milking,  but  Dinny  was  determined 
to  “break  her  in”  at  all  costs,  and  at 
the  end  of  15  minutes  he  was  a  perspir¬ 
ing  victor.  Braced  forward  against  the 
manger,  with  glaring  eyes  and  humped 
back.  “Jersey”  stood  with  her  feet  close 
together  while  the  milk  slowly  trickled 
into  the  pail.  It  was  a  rather  short  mess, 
but,  then,  the  flies  were  troublesome; 
after  the  cow  had  become  wonted  to  the 
new  method,  she  would,  no  doubt,  “give 
down”  to  the  last  drop. 

At  the  noonday  dinner  Timothy  Cul¬ 
neen  sniffed  at  his  tea,  tasted  it  sus¬ 
piciously.  and  pushed  the  cup  away  from 
him. 

“What  herbs  have  ye  been  mixin’  with 
th'  tea?”  he  demanded  of  his  wife. 

“Herbs!  Huh!”  said  Mrs.  Culneen. 
scornfully,  but  after  tasting  and  sniffing 
in  turn,  she  went  to  the  tea-canister  to 
investigate,  and  from  there  to  the  teapot, 
and  thence  to  the  milk-jug. 

“’Tis” — sniff — sniff — “'tis  here,  it  is. 
An’  what  is  it,  Tim?”  thrusting  the  jug 
under  her  husband’s  nose. 

He  smelled  judicially,  and  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side  in  earnest  thought. 
“Pennyroyal,”  was  his  final  decision. 

“’Tis,  too,”  his  wife  agreed,  nodding 
vigorously.  “That  cow’s  been  eatin'  it 
in  Tony  Mooney’s  pastur’.  A  whole  mess 
sp’iled !  If  this  happens  ag’in  we’ll  be 
lookin’  fer  cleaner  feed.” 

A  cold  sweat  had  been  slowly  oozing 
from  every  pore  of  Dinny’s  body  during 
this  investigation,  but  now  he  breathed 
more  freely.  His  father  was  telling  how 
he  had  known  a  whole  “makin’  ”  of  but¬ 
ter  to  be  spoiled  by  leeks ;  plainly  the 
true  source  of  the  infection  was  suspect¬ 
ed  by  no  one  but  himself.  After  school 
he  watched  his  chance,  returned  the  box 
of  ointment  to  its  place,  threw  away  the 
straws,  procured  others,  and  finally  se¬ 
cured  a  tablespoonful  of  lard  from  the 
cellar. 

Late  that  afternoon  there  was  another 
battle,  fully  as  hard  fought  as  the  first, 
and  again  Dinny  conquered.  “She’ll  git 
wonted.”  he  declared  between  set  teeth ; 
“but  she's  thot  stubborn  it’ll  take  time!” 


The  mess  was  a  little  more  copious 
than  that  of  the  morning,  but  was  still 
below  normal.  Mrs.  Culneen  noted  this 
fact  as  she  smelled  of  it,  but  as  she  de¬ 
tected  no  taint  of  pennyroyal,  not  much 
was  said.  She  and  Ellen  were  busy  pre¬ 
paring  the  family  wardrobe  for  the  an¬ 
nual  picnic  at  Clam  Beach,  and  had  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  devote  to  less  important  mat¬ 
ters.  The  picnic  was  to  be  held  on  the 
morrow,  and  throughout  the  evening  flat¬ 
irons  and  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  range 
were  alike  kept  busy. 

Dinny  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  for  a  further  step  in 
the  arduous  conquering  of  “Jersey.”  If 
he  was  going  to  “break  in”  the  cow  prop¬ 
erly  and  promptly,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hold  her  hind  feet  back  where  they 
belonged.  He  had  figured  out  a  plan. 

Ilis  father  had  gone  to  the  store  at  the 
Center,  and  his  mother  and  sister  were 
too  busy  to  notice  him.  Getting  a  lan¬ 
tern  and  a  hatchet  from  the  shop,  he  pried 
off  two  rings  formerly  used  to  uphold  a 
clothesline,  and  carefully  straightened 
the  staples.  Then  he  fastened  the  rings 
to  the  floor  of  the  stable,  where  he  want¬ 
ed  the  cow’s  hind  feet  to  stand,  crawled 
under  the  floor  and  clinched  the  staples, 
and  surveyed  his  work  with  satisfaction. 

“When  I  strap  her  old  hoofs  to  them 
rings,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  fancy  she'll 
stay  where  I  want  her !” 

All  was  bustle  inside  the  house  the 
next  morning,  and  Timothy  Culneen  had 
gone  to  Mooney’s  to  borrow  a  horse  and 
chaise  for  the  family  party,  when  Dinny 
drove  the  reluctant  “Jersey”  into  the 
shed.  She  seemed  to  scent  trouble,  and 
was  belligerent  from  the  instant  he  sight¬ 
ed  her. 

Dodging  her  kicks,  he  slipped  a  noose 
around  first  one  ankle  and  then  the  other, 
and  drew  the  straps  through  the  rings. 
When  he  had  made  them  fast  with  two 
half-hitches  and  had  tied  the  end  of  her 
tail  to  a  nail  on  the  wall,  he  felt  im¬ 
mensely  elated. 

The  cow  glared  back  at  him  as  before, 
but  her  feet  were  fast  and  he  was  grow¬ 
ing  expert  in  inserting  the  straws.  In  a 
moment  he  was  seated  in  triumph  on  the 
stool,  holding  the  pail  between  his  knees, 
and  listening  to  the  patter  of  the  milk. 

“Jersey”  writhed  and  wriggled  in  vain. 
The  last  drops  of  milk  were  falling,  when 
suddenly  she  made  a  spasmodic  twist, 
lost  her  balance,  and  came  over  sidewise 
upon  boy  and  pail.  Dinny  emitted  a 
shrill  shriek  of  terror,  and  felt  sure  that 
he  was  about  to  be  smashed  flat.  When 
he  crawled  out  from  under,  he  found  that 
only  the  pail  had  actually '•been  flattened; 
but  then  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
and  saw  his  mother  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  ! 

“An’  this  is  way  you  milk,  is  it!”  she 
cried,  “with  th’  poor  beast  tied  to  th’ 
floor  !  Onfasten  them  straps  !” 

Dinny  released  the  half-hitches,  and 
“Jersey,”  actively  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cul¬ 
neen,  scrambled  to  her  feet.  No  sooner 
was  she  erect  than  the  unwelcome  visitor 
noted  the  trickle  of  milk  and  saw  the 
projecting  straws.  For  a  moment  she 
was  almost  speechless  with  wrath. 

“Usin’  straws !”  she  shouted,  seizing 
her  son  by  the  collar ;  “spoilin’  th’  cow 
an’  the  makin’  a  leaker  of  her,  ’cause 
ye’re  too  lazy  to  milk  !” 

She  fell  upon  Dinny  with  both  hands, 
one  cuff  to  half  floor  him,  and  the  other 
to  restore  his  balance.  He  held  his 
crooked  arms  before  his  face,  and  never 
whimpered  at  the  punishment. 

“An’  now,”  said  Mrs.  Culneen,  quite 
out  of  breath,  “you  take  Jersey  to  th’ 
pastur’,  and’  take  her  gentle;  an’  then 
you  can  stay  at  home.” 

“Oh-h,  oh-h !”  shrieked  Dinny,  collaps¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  “an’  can’t  I  go 
to  th’  picnic?” 

“You  cannot,  not  one  inch — unless 
you  can  gather  up  that  spilled  milk,  an’ 
fill  them  pans  in  the  cellar!” 

Dinny  lay  on  his  face  by  the  wayside, 
without  even  looking  up,  when  his  parents 
and  sister  drove  away.  They  Were  go¬ 
ing  to  t'dl  Father  O’Neill  about  him,  and 
he  could  foresee  a  lecture  ahead,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  his  other  troubles.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  unspeakable  bitter¬ 
ness.  Then  came  the  clatter  of  a  swift¬ 
ly-moving  wagon,  and  Dinny,  glancing 
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with  one  swollen  eye  over  his  arm,  saw 
the  big  delivery  wagon  from  the  Weeks 
farm  going  to  meet  the  8  :30  a.  m.  train. 

lie  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  shak¬ 
ing  both  fists  at  once,  and  shouting  fur¬ 
iously  at  Foreman  John,  who  was  driv¬ 
ing. 

“You’re  a  fine  man.  tellin’  me  to  use 
straws,  so  I’ll  sp’ile  Jersey,  an’  make  a 
leaker  of  her;  an’  gittin’  me  licked;  an’ 
now  I  can’t  go  to  th’  picnic !  A  fine 
man,  you  are!  Just  wait  till  I  grow 
up !” 

The  foreman  halted  his  team  and 
looked  at  the  dancing  figure  with  wide 
eyes.  “Well,  son.”  he  said,  “you  seem 
some  inflamed.  Just  say  that  over  again, 
and  throw  in  a  few  details.” 

He  got  the  details,  and  also  a  fine 
general  effect,  in  Dinny’s  best  style. 
“An’  now  I  can’t  fill  them  pans,  an’  here 
I  be — an’  them  gone  to  th’  picnic !”  tin- 
boy  wailed,  in  mixed  anger  and  grief. 

“I  apologize.  Dinny,"  said  Foreman 
John,  climbing  down  from  the  high  seat. 
“It’s  all  my  fault,  for  getting  funny  and 
joshing  a  small  boy  is  mighty  poor  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  grown  man,  just  as  you  say. 
Where  are  those  pans?” 

“They’re  in  the  cellar.”  said  the  boy. 
sullenly. 

In  three  minutes  the  pans  had  been 
filled  from  a  can  at  the  rear  of  the  wag¬ 
on.  and  hustled  back  to  the  cellar. 

“Now  get  your  jacket,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man.  “Never  mind  your  old  shirt — boys 
can  have  more  fun  in  a  dirty  shirt  than  a 
clean  one,  any  day.  We’re  going  to  over¬ 
take  that  picnic  party  if  I  have  to  found¬ 
er  .Jase  Weeks’s  best  team  to  do  it.” 

A  mile  away,  with  the  milk  station  in 
sight  at  their  left,  they  passed  the  corner 
leading  to  it,  on  a  jump,  and  saw  the 
rear  wagon  of  the  irregularly  strung-out 
picnic  procession  just  ahead.  Three  rigs 
had  been  overtaken  and  left  behind,  when 
the  back  of  Mooney’s  chaise  became  visi¬ 
ble. 

“Tim  Culneen.  Tim  Culneen!”  Fore¬ 
man  John  roared;  and  pulled  up  beside 
the  halted  vehicle. 

“Here’s  Dinny,  ready  for  the  picnic, 
and  deserving  of  it.”  he  called.  “That 
straw  milking  was  all  my  fault — and  the 
pans  are  filled.  I’ve  got  just  eleven  min¬ 
utes  to  catch  that  train  at  the  station ; 
and  he  can  tell  you  how  it  happened  !” 

ROE  L.  HENDRICK. 


The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

(Continued  from  page  963.) 


replaced  by  a  trim  blue  dress  which 
brought  out  the  blue  of  her  eyes  and 
accentuated  the  clearness  of  the  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  skin.  Her  abundant  blond 
hair,  released  from  the  curlers,  waved 
softly  back  from  her  face  and  was  ef¬ 
fectively  arranged  in  the  latest  fashion. 

“Why  Rob,  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
here !”  she  gushed  with  well-feigned  sur¬ 
prise.  Margaret.  who  hated  deceit, 
flashed  an  indignant  look  at  Sarah,  blit 
said  nothing. 

“Good  morning,  Sarah — late  for  break¬ 
fast.  aren’t  you?”  teased  Robert.  “Say, 
I’m  mighty  glad  you’re  all  going  to  stay 
on  the  farm.” 

“I’m  not  glad — I  hate  farm  life !  I 
can’t  fancy  any  one  being  contented  in 
the  country.” 

This  was  an  unkind  thrust,  for  Sarah 
knew  that  it  was  Robert’s  intention  to 
go  to  farming  as  soon  as  he  left  school. 
She  had  come  down  prepared  to  be  un¬ 
usually  gracious,  but  the  turn  the  con¬ 
versation  had  taken  put  her  in  a  bad 
humor,  and  Robert  soon  suggested  to 
Ben  that  they  go  and  look  over  the 
orchard.  This  did  not  please  Sarah  at 
all,  and  she  vented  her  displeasure  on 
Alice  and  Margaret  until  a  telephone  call 
from  Dick  Moreland,  a  Westfield  ad¬ 
mirer,  asking  her  to  go  driving  with  him 
that  afternoon,  restored  her  good  humor. 

Ben  spent  so  much  time  pruning  the 
apple  trees  that  it  was  fully  a  week  be¬ 
fore  he  went  for  a  plow.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it,  but  felt  discour¬ 
aged  when  he  saw  that  all  the  neighbors 
had  their  plowing  well  under  way  He 
worked  hard  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  from  school,  but  the  strain  of  hard 
physical  and  mental  labor  proved  too 
great,  and  often  he  went  to  sleep  over 
his  lessons.  He  finally  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  give  up  bis  studies,  and 
reluctantly  did  so. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Canning  Meat  and  Vegetables 


Meats  for  Summer  Use. 

Although  not  feeding  Summer  boarders, 
the  family  has  to  be  fed ;  so  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  tell  you  how  the  table  is  supplied 
with  meat.  When  the  Winter’s  supply 
of  beef  comes  to  the  house,  we  see  that 
the  quantity  is  large.  That  designed  for 
Summer  use,  we  treat  in  the  following 
manner:  Cut  it  in  pieces  of  convenient 
size  to  pack  in  pint  or  quart  cans.  Pack 
as  closely  as  possible  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top.  Fill  this  space  with  suet. 
Leaving  off  rubber  bands,  put  covers  in 
place.  Place  cans  in  boiler  with  wire  or 
wooden  rack  under  them.  Add  cold 
water  to  half  the  height  of  cans.  Cook 
for  four  hours  after  the  water  boils. 

When  cool  enough  to  handle  remove 
from  boiler — put  on  bands  and  seal.  The 
use  of  paraflin  will  insure  perfect  seal¬ 
ing.  Some  cook  the  beef  the  second 
time,  but  I  have  had  good  success  with 
one  cooking — the  meat  keeping  perfectly 
until  late  in  the  Fall.  Meats  treated  in 
this  way  have  a  fine  flavor  as  none  of  the 
juices  are  lost  by  evaporation  nor  diluted 
with  water.  Meat  could  be  canned  at 
any  time  of  year  in  this  way.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  can  veal,  mutton,  chicken 
and  turkey  in  the  same  way  very  success¬ 
fully.  It  means  something  always  ready 
for  the  unexpected  visitors,  the  picnic 
lunch  or  the  dinner  when  time  is  limited. 

The  ham  for  Summer  use  is  cured  and 
smoked  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  then 
sliced,  cooked  slightly  and  packed  in  jars. 
A  weight  is  placed  on  top  and  enough 
melted  lard  poured  over  it  to  cover  fully. 
Sausage  is  also  cooked,  packed,  and  cov- 
ei’ed  with  lard  in  same  way.  These 
meats  always  keep  well,  and  family  and 
visitors  pronounce  them  most  excellent. 

NETTIE  C.  ROYCE. 


Canning  Vegetables  at  Home. 

Sterilization  Necessary. — Nothing 
adds  more  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  farmer’s  family  than  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  various  vegetables  which  are 
raised  during  the  season,  and  having 
these  vegetables  available  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  some  of  them  are  canned,  some  are 
dried  and  others  stored  in  the  cellar 
packed  in  earth.  Formerly  only  tomatoes 
were  canned,  as  the  other  vegetables  were 
thought  to  be  beyond  the  average  house¬ 
keeper.  but  now,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  State  and  United  States  experiment 
stations,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  can¬ 
ning  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  from  pars¬ 
nips  and  rhubarb  in  the  Spring  through 
to  pumpkins  and  Winter  squash  in  the 
Fall,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  house¬ 
wife  if  she  cares  to  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity.  We  are  taught  that  the 
spoiling  of  vegetables  is  due  primarily  to 
bacteria,  one  of  the  three  classes  of 
germs  which  cause  decay,  the  other  two 
being  yeasts  and  molds.  The  reason  that 
some  vegetables  spoil  more  readily  than 
others  is  because  they  furnish  a  better 
medium  for  bacterial  growth.  The  re¬ 
production  of  bacteria  is  brought  about 
by  one  of  two  processes.  The  germ  either 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  making  two 
where  one  existed  before,  or  else  repro¬ 
duces  itself  by  means  of  spores.  These 
spores  may  be  compared  with  seeds  of  an 
ordinary  plant  and  they  present  the 
chief  difficulty  in  canning  vegetables.  For 
while  the  parent  bacteria  may  be  readily 
killed  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
the  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  a  long 
time  even  at  that  temperature,  and  upon 
cooling  will  germinate,  and  the  newly 
formed  bacteria  will  begin  their  de¬ 
structive  work.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  completely  sterilize  a  vege¬ 
table,  to  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water  and  keep  it  at  that  temperature 
for  about  one  hour,  for  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  or  else  keep  it  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  boiling  water  for  a  long  per¬ 
iod  of  time — about  five  hours.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  boiling  upon  successive  days  is 
the  one  that  is  always  employed  in  scien¬ 
tific  work,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  boiling  in  the  first  day  kills  all  the 
molds  and  practically  all  the  bacteria  but 
does  not  kill  the  spores  or  seeds.  As 
soon  as  the  jar  cools  these  seeds  germin¬ 
ate  and  a  fresh  crop  of  bacteria  begin 
work  upon  the  vegetables.  The  boiling 
upon  the  second  day  kills  this  crop  of 


bacteria  before  they  have  had  time  to  de¬ 
velop  spores.  The  boiling  upon  the  third 
day  is  not  always  necessary  but  is  ad¬ 
visable  in  order  to  be  sure  that  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  complete. 

System  in  Work. — The  farmer’s  wife 
has  the  advantage  of  having  vegetables 
that  are  perfectly  fresh  and  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  for  canning.  They  should  be 
young  and  tender,  and  have  made  a  rath- 
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er  quick  growth.  They  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  canned  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  gathering;  this  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  flavor  to  the  finished  product.  By 
preparing  a  few  extra  each  day  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables  are  made  ready  for  din¬ 
ner,  a  fine  assortment  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  will  soon  be  accumulated,  with  very 
little  extra  effort,  and  by  cooking  them 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  for  the  two  or 


three  successive  days,  as  given  in  above 
instructions,  while  cooking  the  dinner,  no 
extra  heat  is  necessary.  Glass  jars,  new 
rubbers,  a  can  filler,  small  dipper  and 
stew  kettles  are  about  all  that  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  If  one  wishes  to  can  a  lot  at  a 
time  the  wash  boiler  will  come  very  ac¬ 
ceptable,  or  a  large  granite  kettle  will 
answer  the  purpose.  These  should  have 
a  little  rack  or  hay  put  in  the  bottom  to 


An  Armful  of  Sweet  Corn. 


keep  the  glass  from  coming  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle. 
The  vegetables  should  be  covered  with 
boiling  water  for  a  few  moments,  after 
being  cleaned,  this  turned  off  and  then  they 
are  ready  for  the  can,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
being  added  to  each  quart  of  substance. 
The  tops  are  then  adjusted  but  not  sealed 
and  the  cans  set  in  warm  water,  and 
brought  to  a  boiling  point  and  kept  there 
about  an  hour,  when  they  are  set  aside 
to  cool  after  being  sealed.  The  next  day 


they  are  heated  again,  while  doing  the 
morning  work,  but  the  tops  should  be 
loosened  first,  and  the  third  day  they  are 
again  treated,  when  they  are  ready  to  be 
put  away.  In  canning  string  beans  1 
cook  all  together,  salt,  and  take  a  part 
of  the  beans  out  into  the  cans  just  before 
seasoning  the  remainder  for  dinner.  I 
have  put  away  a  good  many  cans  from 
just  this  one  cooking,  and  nearly  all  have 
kept,  but  it  is  really  better  to  be  sure,  by 
doing  the  extra  heating  as  it  can  be  done 
so  easily. 

Dandelions  and  Swiss  Ciiard  are 
fine  for  canning.  These  should  be  steam¬ 
ed  for  about  10  minutes  and  then  packed 
in  the  cans,  a  little  hot  water  added. 
Beets  and  parsnips  should  be  well  cooked 
before  putting  in  the  cans.  Rhubarb 
should  be  scalded  for  about  five  minutes 
and  the  water  drained  off;  this  removes  a 
lot  of  the  acid. 

Tomatoes  should  be  covered  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  with 
cold,  after  which  the  skins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  easily.  A  few  should  be  put  on 
the  stove  in  a  kettle  to  cook,  and  as  the 
others  are  skinned  they  should  bo  packed 
in  the  jars  whole  if  possible  and  the 
juice  from  the  kettle  used  to  fill  the  cre¬ 
vices.  These  whole  tomatoes  are  nice  for 
slicing.  If  the  smaller-sized  ones  that 
are  solid  are  used,  they  will  retain  their 
shape  nicely. 

Dried  Corn. — For  corn,  I  have  come 
to  drying  it  instead  of  canning,  not  but 
what  the  canned  will  keep  all  right,  but 
the  dried  is  preferred.  For  this  purpose 
the  raw  corn  is  scored  and  scraped  from 
the  cob,  as  much  of  the  milk  being  saved 
as  possible.  For  a  quart  of  pulp  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butt  r  is  melted  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
added.  The  pulp  is  then  put  in  and 
stirred  frequently  until  it  is  thoroughly 
heated,  after  which  it  is  spread  in  dishes 
and  set  in  the  oven  and  warming  closet. 
When  dry  it  is  put  in  a  tight  cloth  bag 
and  hung  near  the  stove  for  a  day  or  so, 
and  then  packed  in  fruit  cans.  I  think 
peas  (quite  young  ones)  will  be  good, 
prepared  in  this  way  and  am  going  to  try 
it  this  season. 

Cellar  Storage. — Turnips,  beets,  and 
celery  are  best  packed  in  earth  in  a  cool 
cellar.  This  will  keep  them  fresh  for  a 
long  time.  Squash  should  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place,  in  the  furnace  cellar  or  near 
a  stove  pipe  in  the  attic.  If  one  does 
not  raise  celery  and  often  buys  a  quanti¬ 
ty  at  a  time,  this  can  be  kept  for  some¬ 
time  by  wrapping  in  an  old  sheet  wrung 
from  cold  water,  and  then  another  dry 
one  around  the  wet  one.  The  wet  sheet 
should  be  freshened  occasionally.  Cab¬ 
bage  should  not  be  gathered  until  dan¬ 
ger  of  severe  freezing,  it  should  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  and  leaves  left  on. 
when  it  may  be  packed  like  the  roots  or 
put  in  a  trench  outside.  farm  wife. 


Fresh  Meat  for  Summer  Boarders. 

As  to  keeping  meat  fresh  for  days  and 
weeks  during  the  hot  weather  months, 
July  and  August,  in  the  New  England 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  have  either 
cold  storage  facilities  or  a  canner  with 
steam  pressure  retort.  Each  of  these 
ways  has  its  advantages,  but  the  canning 
way  is  the  cheaper  and  the  more  quickly 
to  be  equipped  way,  furthermore  if  it  is 
done  properly,  why  you  will  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  absolutely  fresh  meat,  even  at 
times  surpassing  that  bought  at  the 
butcher  shops.  It  also  is  practically 
ready  to  be  served  for  the  table  any  time 
at  a  moment’s  notice  or  demand. 

A  few  years  ago  I  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
our  way  of  canning  meat  in  tins;  then, 
as  we  stated,  a  steer  (moderate  weight) 
can  be  packed  into  about  00  quart  cans, 
but  the  processing  was  done  in  cold 
weather.  At  this  season  (June,  July  and 
August),  we  would  not  risk  a  whole 
steer  because  too  slow,  but  that  process 
would  do  for  putting  up  lamb  or  a  calf, 
geese  or  even  a  quarter  of  beef  in  these 
hot  months.  With  home  size  canner  (as 
mentioned  above)  having  capacity  of  2-3 
two-pound  tin  cans  or  14  quart  glass 
jars,  one  can  put  up  100  to  200  cans  a 
day  and  with  skill  and  facilities  even 
more.  It  enables  one  to  do  the  processing 
a  good  deal  faster  than  we  were  able  to 
do  with  our  simple  way.  Our  old  way, 
though  when  done  in  the  Winter  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  delivered  the  goods  when  wanted. 
With  the  modern  way  we  use  the  home 
canner  with  steam  under  pressure  as 
high  as  250  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  15 


pounds  pressure  for  meats,  corn.  etc. 
With  it  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
meats,  fish,  soups,  etc.,  can  bo  put  up 
safely  and  expeditiously.  Meats  can  be 
variously  prepared,  viz.,  corned,  boiled, 
raw  and  roasted,  again  as  sausage,  'veal 
loaf,  potted  poultry,  etc. 

I  will  here  give  recipe  for  roast  beef 
put  up  by  this  method  :  Cut  the  beef  in 
can  size  pieces,  allowing  20  per  cent, 
for  shrinkage;  wrap  the  pieces  with 
string  and  place  on  end  in  roasting  pan. 
For  a  50-pound  batch  sprinkle  on  the 
beef  one  ounce  ground  black  pepper  and 
place  in  the  pan  two  quarts  water  in 
which  has  been  dissolved  one-half  pound 
salt ;  place  pan  in  a  hot  oven  and  cook 
20  minutes  No.  2  pieces,  40  minutes  for 
No.  3.  (These  numbers  apply  to  size  of 
cans).  Turn  the  meat  when  half  the 
time  has  expired  and  baste  to  prevent 
burning.  When  done,  take  out  the  meat 
and  make  gravy  for  a  quart  of  the  pan 
grease  by  adding  one  pint  of  flour, 
mixing  smoothly;  then  two  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  constantly  until 
it  boils;  then  add  one-half  pound  of  salt, 
one  ounce  ground  black  pepper  and  suf¬ 
ficient  caramel  to  produce  a  rich  brown 
color.  Place  the  roasted  meat  in  cans, 
fill  with  gravy ;  cap.  tip  and  process.  No. 
1  cans,  40  minutes  at  250  degrees,  15 
pounds  pressure;  No.  2  the  same  as  No. 
1  ;  No.  3  cans  50  minutes. 

For  containers,  glass,  stone  jars  and 
tin  cans  are  used.  As  yet  we  have  had 
no  experience  with  the  stone  jars,  but 
we  shall  try  them,  considering  them  very 
useful  for  all  acid  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Glass  is  also  to  be  preferred  to  tin,  al¬ 
though  there  are  now  on  the  market 
enamel  lined  tin  cans,  but  if  one  will 
obtain  the  best  grade  or  quality  of  glass 
jars  with  wire  spring  and  glass  top,  thee 
should  be,  with  proper  care,  but  three 
per  cent,  annual  breakage  on  the  aver- 

aSe-  mar-yo. 

Louisiana. 


Canning  Peas  and  Beans. 

I’eas  are  selling  for  50  cents  per  bushel 
wholesale,  and  it  is  hard  to  sell  beans  for 
•>•>  cents.  1  his  is  the  time  for  farmers 
and  housewives  to  fill  the  cellars  with  the 
Winter’s  supply  of  canned  goods.  With 
a  small  $20  outfit  two  people  can  can 
from  three  to  four  bushels  of  string  beans 
per  day. 

One  bushel  makes  about  20  No.  3 
.cans;  20  cans  sell  for  $3;  20  cans  cost  -10 
cents;  balance,  $2.00. 

One  bushel  of  tomatoes  averages  20 
cans,  which  bring  $2,  netting  $1.60. 
Two  people  can  put  up  about  five  to  six 
bushels  in  a  day.  If  the  outfit  is  not  at 
hand,  surely  a  wash  boiler  is.  A  false 
bottom  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  jars 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bottom  as 
they  will  break  in  process  of  cooking.  In 
this  boiler  outfit  one  can  can  all  the  home 
supply  and  be  able  to  have  a  surplus  to 
sell. 

The  vegetables  must  be  young  and  ten¬ 
der  and  canned  the  same  day  as  picked,  if 
possible.  Clean  the  vegetables  thorough¬ 
ly.  Pour  boiling  water  over  such  vegeta¬ 
bles  as  limas  and  string  beans  and  let 
stand  for  about  five  minutes;  this  sets 
the  color  and  destroys  many  germs  of  de¬ 
cay.  Put  into  cold  water  to  firm  the  veg¬ 
etables;  pack  in  jars  and  fill  completely 
wth  cold  water,  adding  salt  if  desired. 
Place  a  new  rubber  on  the  can  and  adjust 
the  top  of  can.  but  do  not  seal  it.  Place 
cans  on  support  in  bottom  of  cooking 
vessel  and  pour  enough  cold  water  into 
vessel  to  cover  jars  to  depth  of  two  to 
three  inches.  Let  come  to  boil  and  cook 
one  hour,  remove  jars,  set  aside  out  of 
any  draughts  and  repeat  this  process  for 
three  days. 

The  same  method  is  followed  with  corn 
only  the  corn  is  scalded  on  the  cob  for 
about  15  minutes. 

About  all  the  vegetables  require  the 
cooking  for  three  hours  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tomatoes.  Very  good  salad  toma¬ 
toes  may  be  canned,  by  heating  them 
thoroughly,  packing  in  the  jars  and  pour¬ 
ing  hot  strained  tomato  juice  over  them. 
This  can  be  used  for  salad  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  the  juice  for  soup. 

New  York  State  (Cornell)  send  a  most 
complete  bulletin,  “The  Preservation  of 
Food  in  the  Home.”  Washington  bulletins 
62,  203,  220,  255,  359,  433,  521  are  most 
helpful.  Send  for  them  and  solve  the 
problem  of  canning  vegetables  in  the 
home.  MARY  E.  STOWELL. 
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Bringing  Back  a  Worn-out  Farm 

With  Children  Along  With  It 


The  Beginning. — The  problem  of 
child-helping  always  interested  me  from 
the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  were  many  thousands 
of  them  all  around  who  lacked  the  com¬ 
forts  and  pleasures  of  life  which  I  en¬ 
joyed.  My  father  being  a  minister  I  was 
constantly  brought  into  touch  with  peo¬ 
ple  in  destitute  and  distressing  condi¬ 
tions  of  life.  When  I  was  14  years  of 
age  my  father  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
near  our  home  containing  about  100 
acres.  This  land  had  formerly  been  a 
farm,  but  the  buildings  burned  many 
years  ago.  and  it  had  been  allowed  to 
degenerate  to  a  pasture  and  brush  piece. 
I  remember  spending  many  hours  upon 
this  old  farm,  wishing  that  I  could  have 
it  for  my  very  own.  and  build  a  house 


upon  it  large  enough  to  take  in  a  lot  of 
poor  boys  and  girls.  In  process  of  time 
I  entered  business  with  my  father  and 
this  property  became  the  property  of  the 
firm.  I  never  lost  my  desire  to  make 
this  farm  a  place  of  refuge  for  poor  chil¬ 
dren  and  yet  I  felt  as  though  I  wanted 
a  children’s  home  that  should  be  different 
from  the  ordinary  orphans’  asylum. 

The  Bream  Realized. — In  1909  my 
dream  began  to  come  true,  when  the  re¬ 
ligious  association  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected  opened  a  home  for  destitute  chil¬ 
dren.  with- myself  as  superintendent.  The 
start  was  made  in  a  small  house  owned 
by  the  association,  with  practically  no 
financial  backing  My  plan  for  running 
it  included  four  vital  points.  First,  that 
it  should  be  a  home  indeed,  not  an  insti¬ 
tution  merely,  in  which  the  children 
should  be  partners  and  have  a  lively 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  work.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  workers  in  the  home 
should  be  only  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  love,  without  salary.  Thirdly, 
that  the  home  should  in  time  become  self- 
supporting.  Fourthly,  that  our  efforts 
toward  self-support  should  be  mainly  by 
farming.  That  was  six  years  ago. 

Children  and  Workers.- — The  first 
and  second  items  have  been  wholly  real¬ 
ized.  We  have  90  children  from  three 
years  old  up  to  15.  every  one  of  whom  is 
liappv  and  contented,  and  would  feel 
that  it  was  an  almost  unbearable  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  sent  away.  We  have  eight 
workers  who  are  giving  all  their  time 
to  the  care  of  these  children  and  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  improvements  and  extension  of 
work,  and  all  of  them  are  working  with¬ 
out  pay.  We  maintain  our  own  school. 
It  is  about  the  third  and  fourth  items 
that  I  wish  to  speak  particularly  as 
being  of  interest  to  those  who  are  digging 
in  the  soil  for  sustenance.  The  old  worn- 
out,  sandy,  abandoned  farm  of  which  I 
spoke  at  first  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  permanent  location  of  the  home 
which  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 
I  was  told  by  many  that  this  land  was 
too  poor  to  produce  white  beans.  I  re¬ 
plied  in  the  language  of  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  that  this  would  only  give  us  a 
better  opportunity  to  show  what  we 
could  do. 

Planning  the  Work. — The  first  year 
that  we  cultivated  the  land,  1911,  we 
broke  up  about  five  acres  and  used  fertil¬ 
izer  on  the  crops.  The  soil  was  light  and 
lacking  in  humus.  The  crops  were  light 


also.  Wo  persisted  the  next  year  with 
hotter  success,  spending  much  time  in 
cultivation.  We  had  some  stable  manure 
that  year.  By  1914  we  had  about  10 
acres  under  plow  and  most  of  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  one  coat  of  dressing.  We 
had  stocked  none  of  it  down  though  as 
we  wished  to  get  the  land  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  enriched  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  grass.  Our  commercial 
fertilizer  bill  for  1914  was  about  $150. 
During  this  year  we  found  that  our  hens 
wore  a  real  asset  for  the  farm  We  pur¬ 
chased  some  day-old  chicks  and  hatched 
a  lot  more,  choosing  White  Wyandottes 
as  our  specialty.  These  commenced  to 
lay  in  December,  1914,  and  we  com¬ 
menced  the  present  year  with  about  375 
hens.  The  following  is  tin1  showing  they 


have  made  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year: 

Received  for  eggs,  Jan.  1  to  May 

1.  1915  . $527.SG 

Cost  of  keeping  hens,  Jan.  1  to 

May  1  . 231.24 

Net  profit  on  375  hens  for  4 

months  ..’ .  $296.62 

Net  profit  per  hen .  .79 

There  are  some  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  addition  to  this.  During 
these  four  months  they  have  produced 
dressing  worth  at  least  $75.  No  account 
has  been  made  of  the  eggs  used  in  the 
home.  We  have  set  incubators  and  raised 
over  800  chickens  from  the  eggs  of  these 
same  hens  and  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
chickens  up  to  date  is  included  in  the 
figures  given  above.  We  have  increased 
our  stock  from  one  cow  to  11.  and  have 
several  calves,  with  the  expenditure  of 
very  little  capital.  We  have  constantly 
improved  the  quality  of  our  stock  until 
we  have  some  of  the  best  grade  Holsteins 
in  town.  Our  silage  corn  last  season  was 
the  best  in  this  vicinity,  though  grown 
on  land  that  was  formerly  considered 
worthless. 

Returns  from  Farm. — This  season, 
through  the  use  of  our  abundant  supply 
of  stable  manure  and  a  mixture  of  bon 
manure  and  chemicals,  used  in  the  place 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  our  fertilizer 
bill  will  be  but  little  more  than  one- 
third  what  it  was  last  year,  although 

we  have  about  15  acres  under  cultivation 
at  the  present  time.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  schedule  of  our  farm  income 
for  the  years  since  1912  : 

Farm  income.  1912 . $134.55 

Farm  income,  1913 .  861.64 

Farm  income.  1914 .  85^.59 

Farm  income  first  4  months,  1915  847.69 

These  amounts  represent  the  cash  sales 
of  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables  above  the 
amount  used  on  the  farm  for  the  susten¬ 
ance  of  nearly  40  people.  We  raise 
nearly  all  our  vegetables,  except  a  part 
of  the  potatoes  used. 

Increasing  Work — At  the  present 
writing  we  are  branching  out  along  sev¬ 
eral  different  lines.  We  have  set  out  110 
apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  We 
have  also  set  about  one-half  acre  of 
strawberry  and  quite  a  large  number  of 
raspberry  plants.  Just  now  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  started  with  a  good  strain  of 
registered  Holstein  stock.  We  have  it  in 
mind  to  purchase  a  cow.  or  a  couple  of 
heifers  as  a  beginning.  If  we  could  find 


some  one  enough  interested  in  the  work 
we  are  doing  ,  to  make  us  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count  on  such  a  purchase  it  would 
greatly  assist  us.  There  is  undoubtedly 
more  profit  in  hens  and  small  fruit  than 
in  anything  else,  considering  the  capital 
invested,  but  we  feel  that  we  can  not  sac¬ 
rifice  the  benefit  which  the  children  will 
receive  from  an  all-round  agricultural 
training  for  the  sake  of  greater  income. 
We  are.  however,  intending  to  increase  our 
stock  of  hens  from  375  to  1,000  this  Win¬ 
ter  and  to  2.000  next  year  I  believe  that 
my  dream  of  a  self-supporting  children’s 
home  will  yet  come  true,  and  that  with¬ 
in  the  next  five  years,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  will  be  the  fact  that  these 
children  have  been  taken  from  the  most 
adverse  conditions  of  life  and  have 
watched  and  assisted  in  the  resurrection 
of  a  waste  place  to  a  “garden  of  herbs,” 
and  have  caught  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
self-reliance  which  accompanies  life  on  a 
farm.  j.  elwin  wright. 

New  Hampshire. 


The  Wife  Drives  the  Car. 

“I  find  it  less  difficult  to  drive  an  auto 
than  to  drive  a  horse,”  a  woman  past 
middle  age  remarked.  “I  finally  got  so  it 
was  hardship  for  me  to  ride  behind  the 
horse.  The  horse  was  quite  spirited,  and 
I  became  nervous,  and  I  was  in  fear  all 
the  time  I  was  in  the  carriage  lest  the 
horse  should  become  alarmed  and  some 
accident  might  occur. 

“We  bought  a  machine,  and  I  hesitated 
about  learning  to  drive.  I  enjoyed  riding 
beside  my  husband,  and  I  felt  perfectly  at 
ease.  One  evening  I  ventured  to  take  the 
steering  wheel,  the  road  was  straight  and 
level,  and  the  matter  of  driving  fascinat¬ 
ed  me.  My  husband  showed  me  all  about 
the  levers  and  controls,  and  rode  with  me 
a  number  of  times  before  I  ventured 
alone.  I  can  start  the  machine,  back  it, 
drive  it  anywhere  as  easily  and  with  less 
fear  than  with  a  horse.  One  woman  told 
me  that  if  she  thought  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  learn  to  drive  the  machine 
they  would  have  one.  Their  farm  work 
requires  so  many  trips  to  town  and  I  as¬ 
sured  her  that  there  would  be  little  doubt 
as  to  her  being  able  to  learn  to  drive  the 
machine  as  quickly  as  her  husband.  I 
advised  a  neighbor  lady  to  learn  to  drive 
the  car.  and  she  says  that  when  she 
wishes  to  go  any  place  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  until  evening  for  her  husband  to 
drive  the  car.  but  she  and  her  daughter 
may  go  for  an  afternoon  call,  may  visit 
the  country  store  before  dinner  or  make 
a  trip  without  interfering  with  the  farm 
work.  It’s  easy,  and  any  sensible  farm¬ 
er's  wife  can  learn  to  drive  the  machine 
in  a  few  days.”  w.  J. 


The  Woman  At  Law 


Consent  to  Mortgage. 

Can  a  man  mortgage  his  house  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  without  the  consent  of  his 
wife?  E.  F.  M. 

Vermont. 

He  could  do  it,  but  the  mortgagee 
would  hardly  take  a  mortgage  in  which 
the  wife  had  not  joined,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  mortgagee  foreclosed  the  mortgage 
the  wife’s  dower  interest  would  still  be 
outstanding  and  she  could  claim  it  on  the 
death  of  her  husband.  A  wife  releases 
her  dower  interest  by  joining  in  the  mort¬ 
gage,  and  if  she  does  not  join  she  does 
not  release  it. 

Annulment  of  Marriage  of  Young  Girl. 

A  girl  of  17  and  a  man  of  22  obtain 
a  marriage  license  of  the  town  clerk  in 
the  town  in  which  the  man  resides,  and 
are  married  by  a  minister  in  the  same 
town.  They  falsely  state  that  the  girl  is 
18  and  a  resident  of  the  town  in  which 
the  license  was  obtained.  Is  this  marriage 
legal  and  what  measures  ara  open  to  the 
girl's  parents?  J.  S. 

New  York. 

The  marriage  is  legal  unless  some 
action  is  taken  to  procure  the  annulment 
thereof.  An  action  to  annul  the  marriage 
on  the  ground  that  your  daughter  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  legal  consent, 
which  is  18  years,  may  be  maintained  by 
either  parent. 

Assessment:  Mortgagee’s  Claim. 

1.  Many  years  ago  my  husband’s 
father  owned  a  residence  on  Long  Island 
and  the  administrator  sold  it.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  mortgaged  for  $2,000, 
which  the  mortgagee  has  recently  fore¬ 
closed.  Could  you  tell  me  where  to  write 
to  find  the  assessed  value  of  the  property 
at  present  time  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 


dress  of  the  mortgagee?  2.  Does  the 
mortgagee  have  any  claim  on  the  estate 
when  sold,  above  the  $2,000.  or  can  he 
foreclose  and  take  the  property,  which 
used  to  be  the  law  in  Massachusetts 
years  ago?  3.  What  is  the  right  of 
dower  for  the  widow  in  New  York  State, 
if  she  refused  to  sign  the  deed? 

Massachusetts.  g.  a.  t. 

1.  If  you  send  the  street  address  of 
the  property,  together  with  its  lot  and 
block  number  to  the  Department  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments.  Municipal  Building, 
with  your  inquiry,  they  will  probably 
forward  you  the  information.  The  mort¬ 
gagee’s  name  (and  address,  if  mortgage 
made  within  last  few  years)  can  only  be 
obtained  from  an  inspection  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  in  the  Register's  office  in  the  County 
of  Kings. 

2.  The  mortgagee  has  no  claim  above 
the  amount  of  his  mortgage,  interest  and 
costs  of  the  foreclosure  proceedings.  Any¬ 
thing  above  this  goes  to  the  mortgagor, 
or  other  creditors. 

3.  If  the  widow  has  not  released  her 
dower  rights,  it  consists  of  a  life  inter¬ 
est  in  one-third  of  her  husband's  real 
property. 

Distribution  of  Property. 

If  I  should  die  leaving  a  farm  valued 
at  $8,000.  and  $5,000  in  personalty,  with¬ 
out  any  will,  leaving  a  wife  and  five 
children  all  of  age.  what  per  cent,  would 
the  State  take  and  what  share  would 
the  wife  and  children  each  get?  G.  M. 

New  York. 

The  State  Transfer  Tax  amounts  to 
one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  real  and 
personal  property  above  $5,000.  which 
passes  by  death  to  a  wife  or  child.  Each 
person  is  entitled  to  that  exemption,  i.  e., 
$5,000.  The  real  property  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  the  dower  interest  of  her  life 
estate  in  one-third  of  the  real  property 
to  the  wife  and  the  balance  equally 
among  the  children.  The  personal  pro¬ 
perty  goes,  after  payment  of  debts,  one- 
third  to  the  wife  and  the  balance  equally 
among  the  children. 

Payment  by  Note. 

I  have  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  against 
parties  who  are  inclined  to  wait  when 
interest  is  due  until  some  more  conven¬ 
ient  time;  the  property  is  good  for  twice 
what  I  have  against  it.  If  I  take  their 
note  for  interest  that  is  due  me  and 
state  in  the  note  that  it  is  given  for  inter¬ 
est  and  receipt  it  on  the  bond,  would  I 
lose  my  interest  in  case  they  took  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  or  any  other  gouge 
game?  In  case  I  can  hold  them  for  inter¬ 
est.  will  you  send  me  the  form  of  a  note 
that  I  should  have  them  give  me  and 
also  the  form  of  a  receipt  that  I  should 
give  them?  s.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  that  it  is  to  be  received 
as  payment  the  general  rule  is  that  a 
note  of  the  debtor  is  not  a  payment  or 
an  extinguishment  of  the  original  in¬ 
debtedness.  So  if  the  note  is  not  paid, 
and  he  goes  into  bankruptcy  you  may 
foreclose  and  include  interest.  Practi¬ 
cally  any  sort  of  a  note  will  do.  and  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  you  will  protect 
your  rights  under  the  mortgage,  you 
give  a  receipt  substantially  in  the  form 
following : 

“Received  of  A  his  note  for  $ . 

payable . months  from  . 

which  note  when  paid  will  be  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  interest  amounting  to  . 

due . on  mortgage  of  $ .  from 

A  to  B  on  premises  at  .  It  is 

understood  that  by  accepting  this  note  I 
am  not  waiving  any  of  my  rights  under 
the  mortgage.” 

Divorce. 

After  10  years  of  desertion  in  this 
State,  my  husband  went  to  Kansas  and 
obtained  a  decree  of  divorce  and  paid  his 
wife  a  sum  of  money  to  release  all  her 
claims  upon  him.  He  returned  and  we 
were  married  in  this  State.  We  have 
grown  sons  and  daughters  and  they  have 
all  helped  to  accumulate  quite  a  farm 
property.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this 
law  or  any  law  passed  in  past  30  years 
will  affect  the  validity  of  our  marriage 
certificate  or  my  children’s  right  to  their 
share  of  their  father’s  property.  j. 

New  York. 

The  courts  of  New  York  have  repeat¬ 
edly  held  that  a  divorce  obtained  in  an¬ 
other  State,  without  a  personal  service 
of  process  on  the  defendant  within  this 
State  or  her  or  his  voluntary  appearance, 
is  void,  as  affecting  New  York  residents. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  most  of 
the  States,  which  is  that  a  divorce  ob¬ 
tained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  instituted  is  valid  and  bind¬ 
ing  everywhere. 

If  your  husband’s  former  wife  was  per¬ 
sonally  served  with  process  or  appeared 
by  attorneys  in  his  action  for  divorce  the 
decree  is  binding  upon  her  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  you  is  valid.  In  any  event  she 
probably  has  no  claim  against  your  hus¬ 
band  because  of  the  payment  and  release. 
It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  again 
go  through  the  marriage  ceremony  in  an¬ 
other  State  unless  the  wife  was  not 
served  nor  appeared. 
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All  Sorts 


The  pumpkin  in  picture  is  of  the  crop 
of  1914,  and  at  the  time  that  the  picture 
was  taken,  July  12,  1915,  in  as  good  a 
state  of  preservation  as  in  October,  1914, 
when  it  was  plucked  from  the  vine.  The 
pumpkin  gives  promise  of  being  sound 
for  many  months  yet,  long  past  the  time 
that  the  crop  of  1915  will  come  on  the 
market.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  is  much 
raised  by  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  attains  a  size  of  about  36  inches  in 
circumference.  This  pumpkin  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mrs.  R.  Claspby,  of  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  off  a  wagon  on  the  street 
along  with  some  long-neck  pumpkins  in 


A  Well-preserved  Pumpkin. 


October,  1914,  the  long-necked  variety 
commenced  to  show  signs  of  going  to  de¬ 
cay  during  the  Winter  and  had  to  be 
used,  but  this  one  is  just  as  sound  as 
the  day  it  was  purchased.  f.  e.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


Two  Housekeeping  Notes. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  con¬ 
cerning  care  of  range.  I  hope  it  will 
prove  as  useful  to  others  as  it  has  to  me ; 
it  was  taken  from  a  .Tune  number  of 
“The  Elmira  Star-Gazette.”  The  stove 


First  Lesson  in  Horsemanship. 

should  be  just  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
paraffin  wax.  When  a  fire  is  started, 
after  treatment,  it  will  smoke  a  little  but 
not  as  badly  as  some  stove  polishes  I 
have  used. 

To  a  good  housekeeper  nothing  is  more 
unsightly  than  a  dull  or  red  iron  range. 
Much  energy  is  wasted  by  these  same 
housewives  trying,  yet  not  knowing  how 
to  correct  the  trouble.  Here  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion :  Let  the  range  cool  (not  get 

cold ) .  Scrub  it  as  you  would  boards,  all 
over  the  top  thoroughly,  with  hot  water 
and  soap ;  let  it  dry.  Have  a  thick 
lamb’s  wool  mitten  such  as  comes  for  the 
purpose;  slip  the  hand  in  it.  Rub  par¬ 
affin  wax  over  the  range,  then  rub  it  in 
with  the  mitten.  When  there  is  an  even 
coat,  shake  powdered  stove  blacking  over 
it  and  rub  it  in  with  the  same  mitten. 
Behold  a  beautiful  shiny  range!  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  wear  off’  soon.  I)o  not  feel 
discouraged,  for  it  will  last  much  longer 
than  when  polished  by  the  old  method 
and  no  vigorous,  tiresome  polishing  with 
brushes;  no  dust;  to  say  nothing  of  hav¬ 
ing  clean  hands.  This  may  be  done  after 
breakfast  If  the  fire  is  used  at  noon  or 
night  just  give  it  a  rub  with  the  rnitteu, 


not  using  any  more  paraffin  or  powder 
this  time.  In  the  absence  of  a  mitten  old 
underwear  serves  admirably.  The  range 
should  only  be  scrubbed  once  before  first 
applying  paraffin. 

I  read  an  article  in  R.  N.-Y.  of  .Tune  26 
on  canning,  by  Edna  S.  Knapp,  and  beg 
to  differ  with  her  on  canning  strawber¬ 
ries.  I  think  allowing  them  to  stand  over 
night  in  sugar  injures  the  flavor.  My 
method  is  to  get  them  in  the  cans  quickly 
as  possible  after  picking,  using  two  cups 
of  sugar  and  one  of  water  to  each  full 
quart  of  hulled  berries.  Let  syrup  boil, 
add  berries ;  soon  as  boiling  can  and  seal. 
When  cool  keep  in  the  dark.  Above  all 
use  new  rubber  can  rings ;  cans  that  seal 
securely,  and  sterilize  all  utensils.  I 
wish  you  could  sample  some  of  mine  that 
were  put  up  a  year  ago. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  concerning  the  fresh  meat  supply, 
that  is  one  thing  the  farm  tables  usually 
lack  during  Summer.  Please  accept  my 
best  wishes  for  your  paper,  which  is 
the  best  one  I  have  read. 

(MRS.)  ERMA  I.  BEMET. 

Pennsylvania. 


Preparing  Tripe. 

Will  you  send  me  explicit  directions 
for  curing  and  preserving  tripe? 

New  Hampshire.  c.  a.  k. 

Tripe  should  be  well  scraped,  even 
after  the  first  cleaning.  After  standing 
in  salt  water  for  several  hours,  wrap  or 
roll  it  up  and  securely  bind  around  with 
string  or  tape  to  keep  in  shape.  Boil 
until  tender,  which  will  take  four  or  five 
hours.  After  removing  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  crock  and  covered  with  spiced  vine¬ 
gar  or  it  may  be  sliced  and  either  put  in 
glass  cans  with  the  vinegar  and  sealed  or 
kept  in  an  open  vessel.  I  prefer  the  cans 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  mold  forming. 

K.  C.  W. 


Guiding  the  Boy. 

Recently  I  visited  a  former  neighbor 
who  I  think,  has  quite  successfully  solved 
the  problem  of  keeping  boys  interested  in 
farming.  Nearly  four  years  ago  James 
was  one  of  my  pupils.  lie  was  but  14 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  originator  of 
most  of  the  mischief.  People  shook  their 
heads  and  said.  “John  and  Sarah  are 
going  to  have  trouble  with  that  boy;  I 
don’t  want  our  children  to  associate  with 
him.”  To  me  James  never  seemed  like 
a  bad  boy,  but  fun-loving  and  running 
over  with  energy,  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  apply.  Those  boys  taught  me  a 
lesson  which  is  not  forgotten — to  give 
each  a  part  in  teaching  the  lesson.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  boys  have  active 
brains  as  well  as  bodies.  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  write  that,  as  it  is  another  bit 
of  history,  that  class,  but  it  is  just  what 
his  parents  did — made  him  a  partner. 
That  made  him  feel  that  he  must  do  all 
he  could  for  the  farm  and  home.  So  he 
became  intertested  in  the  farm  papers 
and  going  to  nearby  places  to  see  people 
who  had  been  successful  in  some  line  of 
farm  work. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  decided  was 
that  they  must  have  a  silo  filled  before 
frost.  After  feeding  from  it  one  year  his 
father  said  :  “No  more  old  dry  cornstalks 
lying  around ;  we  had  better  build  an¬ 
other  and  larger  one.”  His  next  decision 
was  that  there  was  money  in  purebred 
hogs.  A  consultation  was  held  by  the 
firm  to  study  ways  and  means,  also  profit, 
and  then  how  James  whistled  and  ham¬ 
mered  and  sawed,  and  finally  a  place  was 
fitted  up  and  the  hogs  were  ordered.  At 
first  they  had  some  bad  luck,  but  did  not 
get  discouraged.  A  few  purebred  cows 
were  purchased,  all  of  them  clipped  and 
the  stable  remodeled,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  made  that  I  might  write  about, 
but  this  is  enough  to  show  what  a  boy 
can  do  if  he  has  the  chance. 

It  isn’t  the  place  alone  that  is  quite 
transformed,  or  James,  but  the  parents 
as  well.  To  see  how  they  all  work  to¬ 
gether  and  to  hear  their  animated  con¬ 
versation  you  -  would  wonder  who  was 
most  interested.  Suppose  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  James  use  some  of  his  pent-up 
energy  in  his  own  way  (by  their  guid¬ 
ing),  Ins  father  had  said,  “No,  James, 
the  way  I  have  farmed  is  the  best  way, 
and  what  was  good  enough  for  your 
mother  and  me  is  good  enough  for  you.” 
I  know  many  a  boy  who  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  if  he  could  have  “a 
little  rope,”  as  a  boy  expressed  it. 

s.  s.  M. 
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or  Three  Yearly  (3)  Renewal  Subscriptions 
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Or  will  be  sent  with  your  own 
renewal  for  one  year  for  $1.50 
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This  Great  A.  &  J.  Kitchen  Set 


Handles  Square  Ebony  Finish.  Each  article  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  are  strong,  durable,  simple  and  sanitary  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
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Indian  Bead  Work 


j^OTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

C  One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.  ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  he  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Notes  on  Cutting  Silage  Corn. 


“To  have  silage  keep  well  the  corn 
must  be  cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity,”  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  states.  The  heaviest  yielding  va¬ 
riety  which  will  reach  the  glazing  stage 
is  the  one  to  grow.  The  most  nutritious 
silage  is  made  from  corn  cut  at  the  glaz¬ 
ing  stage.  with  the  ear  on.  The  ears 
are  just  as  valuable  in  silage  as  pulled 
and  fed  as  whole  corn  or  corn  meal.  If 
silage  is  cut  before  the  glazing  stage,  too 
much  acid  develops,  and  if  cut  after, 
water  must  be  added  to  insure  it  properly 
keeping.  If  a  part  of  the  field  is  more 
advanced  than  another,  cut  the  more 
mature  corn  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  and  the  greener  above.  Frost 
will  hurt  corn  little,  provided  the  corn 
is  cut  soon  after  being  affected  by  the 
frost,  and  immediately  siloed. 

The  experiments  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Station,  show  from  the  tasseling  stage  to 
the  glazing  stage  that  corn  increases  very 
rapidly  in  dry  matter  content.  In  the 
tasseling  stage  it  contains  four-fifths  ton 
of  dry  matter  to  the  acre;  10  days  later 
when  fully  silked,  the  dry  matter  is 
doubled,  while  five  or  six  weeks  after 
the  tasseling  period,  when  the  kernels 
are  glazing  there  is  4%  times  as  much 
dry  matter  in  the  acre,  nearly  twice  as 
much  corn  and  one-half  more  water. 
When  ripened  a  little  over  two  weeks 
later,  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
found  five  times  as  much  dry  matter,  less 
weight  of  corn  and  water. 


Where  Milking  Machines  Pay. 

“We  must  get  a  milking  machine,”  one 
farmer  remarked,  “or  it  will  be  necessary 
to  sell  our  dairy.  I  have  had  three  hired 
men  so  far  this  year,  and  two  of  them 
did  not  know  how  to  milk,  and  the  third 
one  could  milk  but  very  little.  I  cannot 
see  how  a  milking  machine  could  get  on 
the  cow’s  nerves  any  more  than  to  a 
hired  hand,  unfamiliar  with  milking.” 

This  farmer’s  complaint  is  common, 
and  A.  B.  Garris  of  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  a  milking  machine  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  poor  milker,  and 
he  would  prefer  the  machine  to  the  aver¬ 
age  milker.  “I  have  16  cows,  and  have 
a  two-unit  installation  of  a  low  priced 
machine.  Each  unit  milks  a  cow.  and  I 
am  able  to  do  my  milking  much  easier 
and  in  less  time  than  when  two  or  three 
of  us  did  it  by  hand.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  keep  a  hired  man  during  the 
entire  Summer  before  I  had  the  milker, 
but  now  my  man  has  gone  and  I  get 
along  fully  as  well  without  him  as  I  did 
in  the  days  of  hand  milking  with  the 
man.  My  boy  is  10  years  of  age,  and 
he  can  do  the  work  of  changing  the  units 
from  one  cow  to  the  next  fully  as  well 
as  I  can,  and  if  I  left  the  entire  milking 
to  him.  I  am  satisfied  I  would  have  no 
cause  for  worry.  The  cows  would  be 
better  milked  by  him  and  the  machine 
than  by  a  careless  hand  milker. 

“When  I  purchased  my  machine  it  was 
at  the  season  when  cows  were  expected 
to  shrink,  and  I  found  my  herd  increas¬ 
ing  in  flow  rather  than  decreasing.  I 
find  the  machine  has  not  injured  the 
cows  in  any  way,  and  I  believe  the 
heifers  enjoy  being  milked  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  When  the  cows  are  drying  up  it 
does  not  pay  to  use  the  machine,  but  that 
is  at  the  season  when  the  Summer  dairy¬ 
man  has  more  time  and  less  milking. 

“The  milking  machine  is  becoming  a 
necessity.  It  will  do  more  to  systematize 
farm  work  than  any  other  machine.  We 
farmers  use  the  plow  but  a  few  weeks 
each  year,  the  mower  but  a  week  or  two 
and  the  harvester  less  than  a  week  each 
year,  while  we  use  the  milker  twice  daily 
from  eight  to  ten  months  each  year.  A 
small  two-horse  gasoline  engine  will  do 
the  milking  on  a  pint  of  gasoline,  the 
cost  for  oil  is  negligible.  I  have  had  my 
machine  for  nearly  two  years  and  I  have 
not  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  secure  repairs,  they 
cost  but  little.” 


Ration  for  Heifers. 

Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  growing  Guernsey  heifer  one  year  old. 
and  also  for  a  milking  cow?  G.  w.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Guernsey  heifer  one  year  old  will 
grow  and  develop  better  under  natural 
conditions  if  given  the  range  of  a  good 
sized  pasture  where  plenty  of  sweet 
tender  grass  is  growing  than  she  will  if 
confined  in  a  small  yard  and  stall-fed. 
If  only  a  limited  range  is  available  which 
must  be  supplemented  with  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  a  good  ration  may  be  made 
up  as  follows :  Two  pounds  wheat  bran, 
two  pounds  ground  oats,  one  pound  stand¬ 
ard  wheat  middlings.  This  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  and  fed  morning 
and  night  with  all  the  good  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  that  will  be  eaten.  Plenty 
of  out-door  exercise  where  there  is  good 
shade  is  very  important  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months. 

A  good  ration  for  a  milking  cow  may 
be  made  as  follows  :  Five  pounds  brewers’ 
dried  grains,  four  pounds  dried  beet  pulp 
(soaked),  two  pounds  corn  meal,  one 
P>.rnd  cottonseed  meal. 

This  should  be  divided  into  two  feeds 
and  fed  morning  and  night  with  all  the 
good  mixed  hay,  clover  or  Alfalfa,  that 


will  be  eaten.  If  pasturage  is  available 
this  ration  may  be  reduced  considerably. 
A  good  cow  should  produce  a  large  flow 
of  milk  on  this  ration  under  favorable 
conditions.  Any  change  in  a  ration  for 
a  cow  or  in  the  method  of  feeding  should 
be  made  gradually  and  the  quantity  fed 
should  be  regulated  by  the  cow’s  appetite 
and  the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving. 
You  may  be  able  to  make  substitutions 
or  modifications  of  these  rations  to  suit 
your  special  conditions,  as  all  rations 
must  be  changed  occasionally  to  meet 
local  conditions  and  the  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  c.  s.  G. 


Sheep  and  Dogs. 

In  about  every  case  the  dog  gets  the 
blame.  Why  not  place  it  right  where  it 
belongs,  on  the  owners?  There  are  dogs 
in  plenty  that  cannot  be  trained,  and 
such  have  no  excuse  for  living,  but  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  is  naturally  vicious. 
If  a  little  pains  and  trouble  be  taken  at 
'V  first,  dogs  will  stay  where  they  be¬ 
long,  at  home.  In  the  city  there  may  be 
excuse  for  dogs  roving  for  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise,  but  in  the  country  the  average  farm 
provides  plenty  of  room  for  his  welfare. 
There  is  no  more  need  or  necessity  of 
allowing  dogs  to  roam  at  will  than  to 
allow  cows  or  horses  to  do  so.  What  is 
better  is  that  an  intelligent  dog  may 
easily  be  taught  the  boundaries  of  the 
place  and  kept  within  those  boundaries. 
But  one  cannot  expect  to  teach  him  to 
stay  home  and  then  take  him  all  over 
the  country.  We  have  on  our  place  at 
all  times  10  to  12  dogs  and  not  one  will 
go  through  an  open  gate  into  the  road. 
We  like  dogs  but  we  like  them  well 
enough  to  train  them  to  stay  where  they 
belong — at  home.  Ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  100  blame  the  owner,  not  the  dog. 

Massachusetts.  w.  R.  G. 


New  York  Milk  Law. 

Can  you  help  me  out  as  to  the  law  re¬ 
garding  the  different  grades  of  milk  and 
the  kind  of  caps  one  must  put  on  milk 
bottles?  Does  this  law  apply  to  coun¬ 
try  places?  I  sell  my  milk  to  private 
customers  in  a  little  railroad  town  of 
100  people.  A  milkman  in  Buffalo  tells 
me  I  can  use  the  second  grade  cap  and 
be  safe  but  if  I  have  to  use  any  special 
cap  I  would  rather  use  the  third,  as  my 
customers  are  satisfied  with  the  milk  as 
it  is.  E.  it.  P. 

New  York. 

Anyone  retailing  milk  within  this 
State  must  have  a  permit  from  the  health 
officer  of  his  municipality.  The  health 
officer  will  score  the  dairy  of  any  re¬ 
tailer  and  will  thus  determine  under 
which  grade  the  milk  from  it  may  be 
sold.  Grade  “C”  is  the  lowest  and  may 
be  adopted  by  anyone  who  does  not  care 
to  meet  the  more  stringent  requirements 
of  the  higher  grades.  All  milk  caps  and 
tags  affixed  to  the  containers  of  milk  to 
be  sold  must  be  marked  “Grade  C,  Raw,” 
:‘n  red  letters  upon  a  white  background, 
if  this  is  the  grade  under  which  the  milk 
is  offered.  The  requirements  for  grade 
C  are  not  onerous,  only  simple  precau¬ 
tions  for  cleanliness  in  producing  and 
handling  the  milk  being  needed;  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  this  grade  will  be 
abolished  in  the  near  future,  however, 
and  that  those  wishing  to  retail  milk  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  more  stringent 
requirements  of  the  higher  grades. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Colts  on  Skim-milk. 

Last  season  we  lost  a  very  fine  Shet¬ 
land  broodmare  with  tetanus,  when  her 
foal  was  12  days  old.  The  baby  was 
very  hungry  before  it  was  introduced  to 
skim-milk  with  the  animal  heat  still  in 
it,  separated  milk.  It  shoved  its  nose 
to  the  bottom  of  a  china  bowl  with  a 
proper  quantity  in  it  and  drank  as 
though  it  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
drinking  that  way.  It  grew  as  well  as 
could  be,  when  one  of  the  family  gave  it 
too  much  oatmeal  at  three  or  four  months 
old.  One  day  it  was  attacked  with  cramp 
colic  and  though  we  did  all  for  it  that 
we  could  do,  the  family  was  very  soon 
bereft  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  pets 
ever  born  on  the  place.  We  have  a  neigh¬ 
bor  girl  who  was  given  an  orphan  foal. 
She  raised  him  on  skim-milk  and  still 
owns  him,  a  fine,  well-developed  half- 
bred  Shetland  and  Indian.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  talk  of  soft  muscles  and  low'  en¬ 
durance  is  nonsense,  though  we  could  not 
disprove  any  one’s  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect.  HARTZELL  BROS. 

Ohio. 

I  have  fed  both  whole  and  skim-milk 
to  young  colts  with  very  good  results. 
My  experience  was  entirely  with  pure¬ 
bred  draft  colts  where  greater  size  and 
early  maturity  meant  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  value  and  a  quicker  sale.  The 
first  Percheron  stallion  colt  that  I  fed 
skim-milk  in  addition  to  the  regular 
grain  and  hay  ration  weighed  1S00 
pounds  at  two  years  old,  and  sold  at  that 
age  for  a  higher  price  than  the  average 
four-year-old.  Both  whole  and  skim- 
milk  is  fed  to  draft  colts  in  France  and 
on  many  stock  farms  in  the  Western 
States,  especially  to  young  stock  intended 
lor  show  animals  at  the  State  fairs  and 
the  International  at  Chicago.  Early  ma¬ 


turity  for  either  breeding,  work,  or  sale 
is  one  of  the  desirable  features  of  the 
draft  breeds,  and  the  feeding  of  milk  in 
any  form  will  help  materially  if  you  have 
a  high-class  draft  colt.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  pay  to  feed  milk  to  colts  of  no 
particular  breeding.  I  have  never  seen 
any  injurious  effects  of  feeding  milk  to 
colts.  We  are  getting  further  away  each 
year  from  the  old  theory  that  we  should 
turn  colts  out  to  rough  it  at  the  straw 
slack  in  the  Winter  to  make  them  tough. 
Breeding  and  feeding  is  the  only  road  to 
success,  whether  you  raise  one  colt  or 
many,  and  skim-milk  is  a  valuable  food 
for  colts  when  it  is  available  on  the  farm. 

New  York.  E.  s.  AKIN. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
feeding  skim-milk  to  young  colts,  but 
know  some  people  that  did  feed  it,  and 
their  colts  afterward  went  to  pieces.  It 
might  do  by  feeding  a  little  along  with 
grain,  but  what  I  have  heard  of  other 
people’s  success  with  skim-milk  with  colts 
I  would  not  advise  feeding  it. 

Kentucky.  j.  t.  COOK. 
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No  more  dipping  or 
.  .  spraying.  Keep  your 
''herd  healthy  and  free  from 
'"vermin  and  parasites  with  a 

National  Automatic 
HOG  OILER 

Works  like  magic.  Strong.durable 
and  simple.  Can’t  get  out  of  order. 

1  The  price  is  right.  >Vo  will  supply 

you  through  your  dealer ifpoMible.  Write 

us  for  Our  Special  Intro¬ 
ductory  Free  Trial  Offer, 
i  National  Factories,  Inc.  Dept « i  Richmond,  Ind. 


Ration  for  Pigs. 

Will  you  pilease  tell  us  how  to  make 
up  a  ration  for  growing  pigs?  We  have 
25  sows  and  25  harrows,  which  were  born 
from  March  26  to  April  23.  They  are 
in  a  lot  about  one-quarter  acre,  plenty 
of  shade  and  water.  They  are  fat,  lusty 
fellows,  but  short.  We  get  beans  from 
the  soup  factory  for  the  hauling,  which 
we  cook  and  feed  to  them.  Middlings 
are  $1.80  per  ewt.,  bran  $1.50  per  cwt., 
cornmeal  $1.65  per  cwt.,  ground  meat 
(dry)  $3  per  cwt..  wet  brewers’  grains 
10  cents  per  bushel.  In  addition  they 
get  plenty  of  grass  and  weeds.  We  are 
10  miles  from  Camden  and  can  get  stale 
bread  for  50  cents  a  flour  barrel.  Please 
tell  us  how  often  and  how  much  to  feed. 
Also  a  ration  for  horse  working  every 
day.  We  feed  bran,  molasses  and  bay 
and  oats  at  noon.  You  printed  a  ration 
for  horse  which  included  brewers’  grains, 
but  we  have  mislaid  the  paper.  Could 
you  tell  us  again?  *  M*  n. 

A  good  ration  for  vour  pigs  may  be 
made  of  the  usual  quantity  of  beans  from 
the  soup  factory  mixed  with  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  tankage  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  parts  of  wheat  middlings  to  one 
part  of  tankage.  We  would  prefer  tank¬ 
age  to  the  dry  ground  meat  which  you 
mention  for  the  reason  that  the  ground 
meat  probably  contains  coarse  particles 
of  bone,  which  are  practically  indigesti¬ 
ble  when  fed  to  young  pigs.  Wet  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  may  also  be  added,  if  con¬ 
venient,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  mixture  by  measure. 

If  the  stale  bread  which  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  at  50  cents  per  barrel  does  not 
cost  more  than  about  a  cent  a  pound  it 
could  also  form  a  part  of  the  ration  to 
good  advantage,  but  if  you  have  to  spend 
too  much  time  going  after  the  bread  it 
would  not  be  a  very  economical  feed. 
Pigs  of  this  age  should  be  few  three 
times  a  day  nearly  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  up  clean.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  amount  to  feed,  as  this  must  be 
governed  by  the  pigs  themselves  and  the 
special  conditions  under  which  they  are 
kept. 

The  ration  for  horses  containing  dried 
brewers’  grains  is  mixed  as  follows :  Six 
pounds  of  bay,  eight  pounds  of  dried 
brewers’  e-rains,  two  pounds  of  bran  and 
four  pounds  of  corn.  This  ration  has 
been  found  to  give  as  satisfactory  results 
as  oats,  so  it  can  be  recommended  in 
cases  where  oats  are  more  expensive  than 
the  mixed  ration.  c.  s.  G. 


Several  of  our  breeders,  of  registered 
Berkshires  have  formed  an  association 
known  as  the  Bucks  Co.  Co-operative 
Berkshire  Breeders,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operative  ownership  and  use  of  as  good 
a  boar  as  could  be  bought.  We  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  able  to  buy  Masterpiece 
Premier  C  180800,  one  of  the  very  best 
boars  in  America.  We  feel  that  from  the 
results  that  we  may  expect  from  this  ven¬ 
ture  in  co-operation,  others  will  follow. 

NORMAN  S.  DAVIS. 

Sec.  Bucks  Co.  Co-operative  Berkshire 
Breeders. 

Penns  Park,  Pa. 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs;  look 
better;  last  a  lifetime;  cure  corn  better;  keep  it 
drier— free  from  mold— don’t  lose  germination.  ' 

#M  T-PROOF,  FIREPROOF 

Lightning-proof,  weather-proof,  rust-proof, 
mouse-proof,  bird-proof.  Easily  put  up.  Have 

r-nf;  -)S|  — 


- _ ^ -  - ily  , - -  - 

patent  ventilating  and  curing  shaft.  12  Styles 
and  Sizes  from  $47.60  and  up.  Freight  Paid. 
A  postal  brings  our  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

IRON  CRIB  8  BIN  CO.,  Bo«  120  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


Breeders’  Association  and  Pedigrees. 

C.  M.  Winslow,  secretary  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  Ayrshire  Quarterly : 

“The  recent  decision  of  the  Iowa 
court  that  pedigree  register  associations 
were  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
their  certificates  is  a  matter  of  import¬ 
ance  both  to  the  association  and  the 
breeder. 

“The  pedigree  of  an  animal  is  a  guide 
and  help  in  breeding  and  the  safeguarding 
of  its  correctness  lies  with  the  associa¬ 
tion,  but  the  association  must  depend 
largely  on  the  integrity  of  the  individual 
members,  since  it  is  imposible  for  any 
association  to  personally  inspect  each  ser¬ 
vice  and  each  birth. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  association  ended  after  they  had 
used  due  care  in  the  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  had  used  every  precaution  to 
guard  against  mistakes. 

“The  associations  are  more  and  more 
throwing  around  their  records  the  various 
helps  to  correctness,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  association  to  see  that  all  the 
rules  are  lived  up  to,  but  the  association 
can  in  no  way  guarantee  the  truth  of  the 
application  for  record  beyond  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  the  claims  in  the  application 
for  registry.” 


THE 


■ANIMALS' 

•  FRIEND 

•  For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  of  animals 
— in  barn  or  pasture — longer 
than  any  imitation.  U-crt  and 
endorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES  $20.00 

i  n  milk  and  flesh  on  eacli  cow 
in  a  single  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  in  keeping  animals  from  irritating  sores  by  rubbing  or 
stamping.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

-rf  ($1.50  weti  of  !NissU*ippl  Kiver)  will  bring 
^  you  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  cows  2 
weeks,  also  our  3  tube  gravity  sprayer. 
EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

Special  terms  to  agents. 

8hoo-Fly  Hlfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 
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AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
fully  guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made, 
easy  running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk, 
making  heavy  or  light  cream.  The  bowl 
is  a  sanitary  marvel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 
Different  from  this  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  machines.  West¬ 
ern  orders  filled  from  Western 
points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small  write  for  our  handsome  free  catalog. 
Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Box  4075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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over 


HEAVE  wars 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
si  fisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet? 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.60 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 

STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard .  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 
Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Breeding  and  Developing  Holsteins. 

Part  I. 

[Read  by  Irving  M.  Avery  before  the  Chester 
Co.  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  at  Westtown, 
Pa.,  June  12.] 

You  are  all  doubtless  ready  to  concede 
the  truth  of  the  well-worn  breeders’ 
axiom :  “the  bull  is  half  the  herd.” 
Therefore  let  us  commence  with  the  pro¬ 
per  selection  of  a  desirable  herd  sire. 
First  we  want  as  nearly  perfect  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  possible — large,  well  set  up, 
masculine  and  all  that.  However,  quali¬ 
fications  other  than  looks  are  vitally  im¬ 
portant.  If  a  bull  lacks  breeding  and  has 
nothing  but  good  looks  to  transmit  to  his 
offspring  he  is  of  little  value  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  dairyman.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  bred  to  perfection  but  lacks  individ¬ 
uality  and  the  power  of  getting  handsome 
rugged  calves,  he  is  of  about  equal  value. 
If  he  combines  individuality  with  excel¬ 
lent  breeding  and  A.  R.  O.  performance, 
but  lacks  the  power  of  transmitting 
either  quality  to  his  offspring,  he  is  equal¬ 
ly  undesirable.  It  is  the  inherent  ability, 
known  as  prepotency,  to  transmit  certain 
definite  and  highly  desirable  qualities, 
that  we  are  all  after  and  should  keep  in 
mind  when  selecting  a  herd  sire. 

IIow  may  we  best  set  about  this  sys¬ 
tematically  and  intelligently?  First  de¬ 
cide  which  particular  family  or  combin¬ 
ation  of  blood  you  wish  to  breed  from, 
next  choose  the  particular  sire  from 
which  you  wish  to  breed,  and  finally  se¬ 
lect  (as  far  as  your  means  allow)  a  bull 
from  a  dam  that  meets  every  requirement. 
In  choosing  a  bull  I  should  pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  first  to  the  immediate  dams 
in  his  pedigree,  and  then  for  three  or 
four  generations  back,  assuring  myself 
that  every  one  was  a  prolific  and  regular 
breeder,  a  satisfactory  performer  and  the 
dam  of  good  daughters.  In  the  selection 
of  foundation  females  I  should  reverse 
the  order  and  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  sires,  as  shown  by  the  performance 
of  their  daughters.  To  my  mind  a  herd 
bull  bred  from  several  generations  of  pro¬ 
ducing  A.  R.  O.  dams,  each  showing  con¬ 
sistent  improvement  over  her  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  all  known  to  be  regular 
breeders  and  persistent  milkers,  is  far 
preferable  to  an  animal  bred  from  a  phe¬ 
nomenally  large  record  dam  whose  ances¬ 
tors  have  shown  little  or  nothing.  They 
may  have  been  dairy  wonders  without  op¬ 
portunity  perhaps,  but  how  can  one  be 
sure?  The  safest  guarantee  lies  in  the 
A.  R.  O.  records. 

If  past  performance  is  satisfactory, 
then  let  individuality  aid  in  selection; 
but  I  should  always  put  performance 
first.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  a  man  should  necessarily  pick  out 
a  freak  or  a  peculiar  specimen ;  but  I  do 
believe  that  he  should  select  an  animal 
backed  by  at  least  three  generations  of 
producing  ancestors  of  proven  ability, 
even  though  such  animal  may  not  be  of 
exactly  correct  show  ring  type  (provided 
always  that  no  inherited  blemishes  ap¬ 
pear)  in  preference  to  a  showy  and  at¬ 
tractive  individual  of  doubtful  ability, 
whose  immediate  ancestors  have  been 
failures  or  non-producers.  We  are  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  dairy  farming  and  we  want  re¬ 
sults  at  the  pail.  Few  of  us  ever  send 
an  entry  to  the  show  ring.  We  all  of 
course  want  fine  individuals,  but  still 
more  we  want  performers  and  producers. 
I’d  rather  own  a  sire  that  could  put  good 
udders  on  his  daughters  than  one  that 
could  only  get  pretty  horns  or  perfect  tail 
settings. 

Any  animal  is  liable  to  throw  back, 
and  is  quite  as  likely  to  transmit  the 
qualities  of  the  great-grandsire  or  great- 
grand-dam  as  those  of  the  sire  or  dam. 
Here  is  where  the  value  of  the  A.  R.  O. 
record  is  demonstrated.  Hence  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  breeding  from  a  bull  with 
as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  A.  R.  O. 
sires  and  dams.  Let  us  consider  just  one 
other  feature  in  the  selection  of  our  bull, 
viz:  the  age  of  his  sire  and  dam  at  the 
time  of  his  birth.  To  many  this  may 
seem  a  matter  of  small  importance;  but 
I  believe,  and  indeed  statistics  and  a 
study  of  the  records  will  show,  that  in  a 
majority  of  eases  best  results  are  obtained 
from  the  mating  of  mature  animals  of 
proven  ability.  So,  all  things  being 
equal,  I  should  give  perference  first  to  a 
bull  from  a  mature  sire  and  mature  dam ; 
second  to  one  from  a  mature  dam  and  an 
immature  sire;  and  third  to  one  from  a 
mature  sire  and  an  immature  dam,  dis¬ 
regarding  if  possible  the  animal  bred 
from  a  yearling  sire  and  a  young  unde¬ 
veloped  dam.  I  am  often  asked  this 
question  :  “In  selecting  a  herd  bull  would 
you  give  preference  to  a  25-pound  mature 
dam  as  against  a  two-year-old  with  an 
equal  record?”  and  I  reply:  “Guarantee 
me  that  the  phenomenal  two-year-old 
heifer  will  breed  on  and  show  consistent 
improvement  year  after  year  until  ma¬ 
tured,  and  I’ll  unhesitatingly  say  yes — 
otherwise  no.” 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  having  a  sys¬ 
tem  and  making  a  specialty  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  systematic  and  definite  line  breed¬ 
ing  with  a  particular  object  in  view.  In 
our  case  we  have  bent  our  energies  to 
combining  the  blood  of  Dekol  2nd  with 
that  of  King  Segis,  year  after  year,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  increase  size,  capacity  and 
the  ability  to  produce  increasing  quanti¬ 


ties  of  milk  testing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  per  cent.  We  try  to  keep  in 
mind  the  ideal  Holstein  cow ;  and  would 
rather  develop  an  animal  giving  600 
quarts  of  four  per  cent,  milk  than  one 
capable  of  giving  but  500  quarts  which 
would  test  five  per  cent.  I  suppose  a 
combination  of  the  two  extremes  might 
be  still  more  desirable,  but  somehow  with 
us  the  higher  they  test  the  less  they  give, 
and  possibly  you  have  encountered  the 
same  experience. 


The  Fly  Pest. 

Flies  pull  down  the  dairy  profits,  and 
a  spray  pump  with  efficient  solution  will 
put  nearly  as  much  milk  in  the  pail  as 
will  a  good  grain  feed.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  suggests  a  formula  which 
will  protect  the  cows  from  flies  from 
five  days  to  a  week  :  One  pound  common 
laundry  soap,  four  gallons  water,  one 
gallon  of  crude  petroleum  and  four  ounces 
of  powdered  naphthalin.  The  soap  should 
be  pared  into  thin  shavings,  dissolved  in 
water  by  heating,  and  the  naphthalin 
should  be  dissolved  in  the  crude  oil.  The 
mixture _  of  the  two  solutions  should  be 
placed  in  an  old-fashioned  dash  churn 
and  agitated  for  about  15  minutes.  The 
mixture  should  be  applied  once  or  twice 
a  week  with  a  brush.  It  should  be  stir¬ 
red  well  before  using.  The  time  required 
to  apply  the  solution  is  small,  and  the 
energy  that  cows  use  in  fighting  flies  all 
day  will  be  used  for  more  profitable  pur¬ 
poses.  Any  of  the  coal  tar  dips  are  good 
and  they  may  be  applied  with  a  hand 
sprayer.  They  should  be  used  on  the 
horses,  as  horse  comfort  means  more 
work. 


Silo  Filling. 

How  about  silo  filling  this  Fall,  is  it 
going  to  cost  you  as  much  as  it  did  last 
year  or  will  you  too  cut  the  corners  and  get 
the  work  done  a  little  cheaper  and  fully 
as  well?  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  found  that  it  has  cost  the  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  farmers  80  cents  a  ton  to 
silo  the  corn  crop.  This  may  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  inefficient  machinery,  and 
poor  help,  and  the  lack  of  team  work 
between  help,  horses  and  silo  filling  out¬ 
fit.  About  eight  men  are  required  to 
do  the  work  most  efficiently.  One  man 
with  three  horses  operates  the  corn 
harvester,  two  men  to  load  wagons  in 
the  field,  three  or  four  men  with  teams 
to  haul  to  the  cutter,  one  man  to  feed 
the  cutter  and  one  man  in  the  silo  to 
spread  and  tramp  silage.  The  labor  mav 
be  reduced  by  using  one  of  the  corn 
harvesters  which  is  shown  at  some  of  the 
fairs,  and  which  some  farmers  are  using. 
This  has  an  elevator  and  the  teamster 
may  drive  along  side  of  the  harvester 
and  secure  his  load  easily.  There  will 
probably  be  more  of  these  used  in  the 
future.  There  is  also  a  low  down  truck 
with  knife  blades  close  to  the  ground, 
and  this  is  considered  a  convenience  be¬ 
cause  it  harvests  and  conveys  the  crop 
to  the  silo  filler  without  extra  team  for 
the  harvester.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  become  thoroughly  used  to  harvesting 
corn  in  this  way.  A  boy  is  needed  to 
drive  the  truck,  and  a  man  to  lay  the 
fodder  aside. 


The  Brood  Sow. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  brood 
sow  is  the  same  whether  she  raises  one 
or  a  dozen  pigs.  It  has  been  found  that 
four  is  not  far  from  the  average  number 
in  a  litter,  and  a  brood  sow  cannot  be 
kept  profitably  unless  she  produces  six 
or  seven  pigs,  and  farrows  twice  each 
year.  One  reason  which  the  University 
of  Arizona  says  is  the  cause  of  small 
litters,  is  the  breeding  of  sows  too  young. 
Let  the  sow  mature.  Frequently  a  sow  is 
bred  when  she  weighs  no  more  than  100 
pounds.  A  sow  should  never  be  bred  at 
less  than  nine  months,  and  better  at  a 
year  old,  and  if  she  is  not  fully  developed 
she  should  not  be  bred  until  she  is  well 
matured.  The  old  sow  should  not  go  to 
the  pork  barrel  as  long  as  she  can  pro¬ 
duce  healthy  pigs,  keep  her  anyhow  until 
the  younger  sows  are  mature  enough  to 
breed.  A  Tennessee  sow  is  said  to  have 
been  owned  between  32  and  34  years  by 
the  same  people,  and  raised  over  900 
pigs,  which  shows  that  many  sows  are 
sold  at  the  beginning  of  their  usefulness. 
Anyhow  she  will  be  a  good  producer  for 
six  or  eight  years.  The  sow  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Give  the  sow  run  in  pasture ; 
give  her  a  good  yard,  access  to  a  field  of 
rape,  provide  her  with  muscle  and  bone 
material  and  she  will  respond  with  more 
than  twins  or  triplets. 


(  Dogt 


andL  Ferrets 


Pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  f 
rerreis  Price  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer. 


Fprret^  for  Sale  Either  color,  large  or 

r  errets  roroaie  snia„.  mated pairsord(r/fin 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


Collie  Pups7™?1(1*r 


intelligent  kind.  Also  Bloo. 
Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pi 


FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  by  experienced  hunters. 
Loon  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fine 
ones,  *5  each.  Order  now  and  he  acquainted  with 
your  dog  by  hunting  season.  Stamp  for  photos, 
it.  t.  miLE,  _  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


sale— 0ne  Hundred  Head  of  Breeding  Ewes7^0f® 

two  to  six  years.  Also  Thirty  head  of  ANGORA  GOATS. 

FRANK  ELLIOTT,  -  Greenwood,  Del. 

I  ~  fit  W UNTIE 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Large  English  Yorkshire  Pigs  |“dwfeo8  M: 

ton,  N.  Y.,  $10.  10%  discount  for  three  or  more.  Trios  not 
akin.  Service  boars.  FRANK  T00KE  Morne, light  Farm,  Hamilton, N.T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


SA?E-Large  Y  orkshire  Boar-?,  “^7  0^nt  °Af 

good  one.  LOUIS  A.  HOLT,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Chester  Whites  and  O.I.C’s 

Gilts,  Bred  sows,  and  Spring  pigs.  Ser¬ 
vice  boars,  Summer  pigs.  Registered 
in  Chester  White  or  O.  I.  C.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

Chester  White  Bred  Sowst^61'””',!*  ft®; 

OLIYEDALE  FARM,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

BFRKSHIRFSTTho  l°ng,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type, 
utnaoilinco  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  ns 
represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fann  iShTres. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe 


Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  us  to  William  Riis, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
live  pigs,  their  first  litters:  after  being  on  shipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling  9,000  miles.  Selected  boars 
and  bred  SOWS  for  sale.  H.  Q.  *  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.T 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 


r 


CA.TTLE  ' 


Meridale  Jerseys 

For  Sale:  Bull  No.  2660 

Ready  for  service,  solid  fawn  in  color, 
straight  in  outlines,  fine  in  finish,  hand¬ 
some  in  every  detail.  His  dam  has  just 
completed  a  yearly  record  of  9174  lbs. 
milk,  610  lbs.  butter.  She  is  double¬ 
grand-daughter  of  Sayda’s  Heir  45360. 
and  carries  75%  the  blood  of  Sayda’s 
Queen  of  Ventnor  168033, 
x  the  world’s  record  cow,  all 
'  A  breeds,  at  twelve  years  old. 
For  pedigree  and  Meridale 
booklet,  address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOME  FARM 

LENOX,  MASS. 

We  now  offer  an  exceptional  chance  TO  THOSE 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  HERDS  WITH 
SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN  JERSEYS,  the 
kind  that  have  constitution  and  vigor,  as  well  as 
deep  milking  and  butter  producing  capacity.  All 
animals  sold  out  of  State  will  be  accompanied  with 
certificate  of  health  as  required  by  law.  Have  never 
had  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd. 

Wo  offer  for  oalo  the  followings 
1  oow  3-yri.  old  ;  1  cow,  5-yrs.  old;  1  oow,  6  yrs. 
old;  all  in  calf  to  Bosnians'  Choice,  No.  1  06246, 
bought  from  C.  I.  Hudson,  Esq.,  for  StSOO.OO. 

We  also  havo  the  following  Bulls  for  salo  : 
Jaqueline’s  Croy  Fox,  No.  117375.  This  bull  Is 
a  lino  specimen  In  every  way.  Is  two  years  old  and 
ready  lor  sorvioe.  Also,  1  bull,  I -yr.  old;  1  bull, 
6-mos.  old;  I  bull,  5-mos.  old,  and  2  bulls,  3-mos. 
old  Several  of  theso  bulls  aro  sired  by  Bosnians' 
Choico,  No.  1  06246.  For  further  information  write  to 
JAMES  A.  REBURN,  Supt. 

 Homo  Farm,  Lenox  Mass. 


Kxxs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


IX  o 


8ES 


t_ 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  YV.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Shetland  Ponies7.Hk?“T^?& 

herd  iu  liigguat  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  $5U  to  $150 


COR  SALE— Registered  Percheron  Stallion 
■  Colt— one  year  old;  Sire,  Westwood  Don.  Sound 
ami  good  conformation.  E.  W.  Thompson, Factory ville.  Pa. 


For  Sale-One  Registered  Grey  Percheron  Stallion 

two  years  old  and  sound.  A  proven  breeder.  This 
is  a  show  horse — weight,  1,700  lbs.  Can  trot  like  a 
Hackney.  Price  on  request.  JAMES  MAGNER,  Mor., 
P.  0.  GLEN  SPEY,  -  -  SULLIVAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MORGAN  BROOD  MARE  FOR  SALE 

due  to  foal  Aug.  1,  to  the  sei-vice  of  ”  Gen.  Gates.” 
Premier  stallion  at  the  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  farm. 
Mare  will  be  rebred  without  extra  expense  if  pur¬ 
chaser  desires.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  raise  up  a 
valuable  young  team  of  Morgans. 

L,  C.  LITCHFIELD,  .  Middlebury,  Vt. 

fpAIIl  T  £ 

penny  FOR  CFRUIPF~PRICES<  $7b.oo  to  siso  oo 

If  CHUT  ruit  dClfVIvC  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o?a'e“Yi  a! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cllittenaiioo,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago.  who  was  Ltred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Hex  1'iintiac. 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.06.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  H.  O  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  TUB  TATES  FARMS,  Orehard  Park,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Finely  Bred, Well  Marked  Guernsey  BullCalf 

S25.  Hawthorn  Farm,  YVilliamsvllle,  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Woodbury  Farm 
Registered  Berkshires 

BOARS— YEARLINGS  AND  OLDER 

SOWS— THIS  SPRING  AND  YEARLINGS 
Overstocked,  account  recent  foot  and  mouth  quaran¬ 
tine.  Low  prices  to  movo  them.  Roal  bargains. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  —  Early  ewe 
lambs,  yearlings  and  older  ;  several  fine  rams. 

Must  reduce  flock. 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Syossot,  Long  Island 

Come  and  see  them.  Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  invited 

TWO  JERSEY  BULLS 

Fairy  Boy’s  Noble,  98152:  a  splendid 
grandam  of  Noble  of  Oakland.  4 
yrs.  old. 

Rockhill  Oakland  Noble,  125239:  a  son 

of  above.  An  excellent  young  bull _ 

good  enough  to  win  in  the  ring.  18 
mos.  old. 

Also  a  few  very  promising  heifers. 

Write  for  prices,  pedigrees,  and  photographs — or, 
better  yet,  come  and  see  us. 

GILBERT  M.  TUCKER,  Jr..  Rockhill  Farm,  Glenmont,  N.Y. 

80  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  8  mo8.  old;  7 
Jersey  Heifers  2  to  t  yrs. 
old;  4  bull  calves  2  to  4 
mos.  old.  Collie  Puppies. 

A  variety  of  Poultry  and  1 

H V A'' 

Jersey  Bulls 

We  have  at  present  several  bull  calves,  sired  by  im¬ 
ported  and  home-bred  sires  and  from  dams  milking 
18  to  23  qts.  of  5%  to  6%  milk,  which  will  be  sold  at 
Farmers  prices.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Hitrh- 
land,  N.Y.  (One  Mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

JFRSFYS-Heifer  hml Bull  Calves,  $50  to  $100 
13  pred  Heifers  and  Cows.  $100  to  $250: 
Heavy  producing  Imp.  and  Reg.  of  Merit  Stock,  blood 
—Eminent  Italeigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad’s 
.A!i, SA'“?b'  °ff<M'pd  backed  by  Official  butter  records! 
OAKYVOOl)  FARM,  K.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PRODUCTION  PED  up,  N,0T  D0WN- 

,  i  «i»«wilVll  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  B03  Renshaw  Bldo.,  Pittsburoh.  Pa. 

RtcHLYSB°RME0E  Yearling  Jersey  Bull  y  .1.0 

calf,  nearly  ready  for  light  service.  Botli  from 
heavy  producing,  Register  of  Merit  stock.  Cheap 
quality  considered,  SHEOMET  FARM.  Winchester,  N.  h! 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

16  registered  heifer  calves  2  to  8  months  old,  $1500. 
5  registered  bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $35  to  $100  each. 
1  carload  of  registered  cows  at  farmers’  prices. 

1  carload  of  grade  yearlings  &  2-year-olds.  $10  each. 
Grade  cows,  $6U  up. 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  In  lots  of  5. 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  In  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Keg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  bom  Sept.  21, 1911;  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  R.  O.  heifer,  fine  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $2(10.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Ho ktfiin  Sprvirp  Rn||-Gi  andsonsot  Pontiac  Korn- 
nuisiem  OtjrYlUJ  DUII  dyl.e  and  King  i8egis  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  yon  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ir?  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwich  Seminary.  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 
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“The  Favorite  Hen  Contest” 


The  Favorite  Hen  contest  still  goes  on 
with  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte,  still  far 
ahead  in  total  egg-laying.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  below.  Tilly  has  laid  177 
eggs.  She  skipped  the  first  five  weeks  so 
that  her  actual  laying  record  is  177  eggs 
in  32  weeks  or  224  days.  The  report  is 
that  she  is  still  in  splendid  condition,  and 
likely  to  keep  on  laying  for  a  number  of 
weeks  longer.  She  stands  up  well  among 
the  thousand  hens  in  the  contest,  and  is 
likely  to  be  among  the  first  10  of  the  en¬ 
tire  lot  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Following  Tilly  comes  Louisine,  the 
Buff  Orpington.  She  started  laying  on 
the  first  day  of  the  contest,  and  has  laid 


Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  Owner  of  Tilly. 


one  or  more  eggs  35  of  the  37  weeks. 
Last  week  she  laid  six  eggs,  which  sent 


the  total  record  is  cut  down  somewhat, 
because  one  of  the  Leghorns  has  not  laid 
an  egg  since  the  contest  opened.  In  the 
month  of  June  some  of  our  hens  showed 
up  remarkably  well.  The  Rhode  Island 
Red  from  Mrs.  Farnham  of  Maine  laid  28 
eggs  in  the  30  days.  One  hen,  a  Salmon 
Faverolle,  laid  30  eggs  during  June,  and 
another  of  the  same  breed  laid  20.  One 
Leghorn  also  laid  29,  while  three  other 
birds  along  with  our  Red  Favorite  laid  28. 

It  looks  now  as  if  Tilly  would  lead  the 
procession  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  this 
is  not  settled  yet  by  any  means,  for 
Louisine,  Polly  and  Beauty  are  still  with¬ 
in  striking  distance,  and  may  win  yet.  as 
there  are  15  weeks  or  105  days  still  to 
go.  It  is  quite  evident  that  three  or  four 
of  these  birds  will  stand  up  close  at  the 
top  of  the  entire  list  of  entries,  and  it 
will  be  a  most  interesting  thing  to  see 
whether  the  sisters  of  these  birds  which 
remained  at  home  are  equal  to  the  college 
member  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Stevens,  the 
owner  of  Tilly,  expects  to  enter  a  full  pen 
of  pullets  in  the  next  contest.  She  says 
that  the  mothers  of  these  pullets  have 
been  laying  quite  as  well  as  Tilly  has 
done,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  these  pullets  will  do  when  they  are 
taken  away  from  home  and  put  into  this 
public  contest.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  flocks  from  which  these  Favorite 
Hens  were  taken,  were  practically  all 
what  you  would  call  farm  flocks,  and 


Late-hatched  Chicks. 

Does  it  pay  to  hatch  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  in  August  and  September?  When 
will  they  start  to  lay?  Does  the  cold 
stop  their  growth?  J.  T. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  had  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  that  were  hatched  in  September  de¬ 
velop  well  and  begin  to  lay  the  following 
Spring.  If  they  can  be  well  cared  for 
in  comfortable  quarters,  I  do  not  know 
that  cold  weather  checks  their  growth, 
any  more  than  it  does  that  of  other 
young  animals,  but  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  chicks  can  be  reared  to 
better  advantage  and  more  cheaply  in  the 
season  that  permits  free  range  of  grass 
covered  fields  with  their  supply  of  bugs 
and  worms.  The  Spring  and  Summer 
are  the  natural  seasons  for  the  growth  of 
young  animals;  if  they  are  artificially 
reared  out  of  season,  more  care  is  re¬ 
quired  and  the  expense  cannot  but  help 
be  greater.  M.  b.  d. 

Selection  of  Breeders  the  Key  to  Success. 

The  man  who  goes  into  the  poultry 
business  to  raise  eggs  for  market,  and 
who  intends  to  stay  in  the  business  and 
make  it  permanently  his  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  must  first  of  all,  devote  his  best 
efforts  and  greatest  and  constant  care  to 
that  part  of  his  flock  which  he  is  to  use 
as  breeders.  There  is  where  he  either 
succeeds  or  fails  as  a  poultryman.  I 
have  had  men  ask  me,  “Why  is  it  that 
my  flock  doesn’t  lay  nearly  as  well  as 
they  used  to?  I  keep  the  houses  clean 
and  free  from  lice,  I  feed  just  the  same, 
and  the  birds  seem  healthy,  but  they 


through  her  sous,  rather  than  through 
her  daughters,  and  the  best  way  to  in 
crease  the  laying  ability  of  the  flock  is 
by  using  the  best  obtainable  unrelated 
males.  And  when  a  man  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  flock  of  breeding  hens 
whose  daughters  are  good  layers,  he  does 
not  want  to  discard  those  liens  because 
they  are  two  or  three  years  old.  especi¬ 
ally  not  if  they  are  Leghorns,  as  these 
are  often  profitable  layers  until  five  or 
six  years  old. 

Until  within  three  years  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  obtain  male  birds  pedigreed 
for  the  performance  of  their  dams;  the 
only  “valuable"  ( ? )  cock  or  cockerel 
that  could  be  bought,  was  one  that  had 
won  at  some  poultry  show.  Whether  his 
dam  was  a  good  layer  or  a  poor  layer 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  But 
the  egg  laying  contests  have  sent  that 
day  far  to  the  rear,  and  dealt  to  the  show 
bird  interest,  the  hardest  blow  it  has  ever 
received.  Now,  birds  bred  for  perform¬ 
ance  instead  of  for  feathers,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  result  should  be  that  the  United 
States  will  become  an  exporter  instead  of 
an  importer  of  eggs  and  poultry  products. 
But  the  fancy  poultry  business  will  not 
die;  there  are  many  fanciers  to  whom 
beauty  of  form  and  perfection  of  feather, 
etc.,  will  still  appeal  with  more  force 
than  mere  utility.  My  opinion  is  that 
each  will  succeed  best  when  it  does  not 
attempt  to  include  the  functions  of  the 
other.  GEO  A.  COSGROVE. 


Rape  and  Egg  Color. 

Early  this  Spring  I  sowed  chicken 
yard  to  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  when 
about  nine  inches  high  turned  in  a  flock 
of  about  50  hens.  They  ate  it  greedily 
and  the  yolks  in  the  eggs  from  that  flock 
were  so  dark  as  to  be  unsaleable  and 
caused  a  lot  of  trouble  and  loss.  Th  • 
color  of  the  yolks  was  a  brown  olive  and 
of  course  customers  thought  they  were 
bad.  Is  this  something  new  or  is  there 
any  other  green  food  that  will  spoil  the 
color  of  yolks?  b.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  case  for  general 
observation.  Has  any  one  else  noted  this 
bad  result  from  feeding  green  rape? 


Early  Molt. 


. . . . iiiiiiiiiimiimiiwmmmmiimiHiiiiiiiiiii! 
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Remarks  by  Mrs.  A.  Business  Hen 


her  ahead  of  Polly,  the  Rhode  Island  Red. 
This  Polly  had  been  sailing  along  toward 
the  front,  but  last  week  she  evidently  be¬ 
came  broody  and  stopped  her  laying.  This 
is  another  bird  with  a  remarkably  good 
continuous  record.  She  did  not  begin  to 
lay  until  the  third  week,  when  she  laid 
four  eggs.  Since  that  time  she  skipped 
only  one  week  up  to  seven  days  ago. 

Following  Polly,  or  rather  two  eggs 
ahead  of  Polly  at  the  present  time,  comes 
Beauty,  the  White  Leghorn,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Phelps  of  Pennsylvania.  Beauty 
laid  four  eggs  during  the  first  week  of  the 
contest,  but  has  gone  four  weeks  without 


Rhode  Island  Reds  to  July  18. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss.  Virginia,  Pocahontas. .  109 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt.  New  Jersey.  Polly .  14(1 

Mrs.  T.  Sclnvenk,  Connecticut,  Rosie -Lou. . .  90 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  Lady 

Pierce  .  r>8 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis.  New  York,  Rose....  133 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrick,  Massachusetts.  Betty  M.  137 

Miss  Ed'na  M.  Porter.  New  York.  Betty .  77 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson.  Connecticut.  Betty..  139 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews,  New  York,  Golden  Lass  78 
Mrs.  Cecil  Farnham,  Maine  .  101 

Leghorns — Record  to  July  18. 

Mrs.  N.  I).  Rand'.  New  York,  Lucy .  G9 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Happich,  New  York.  Lady 

Hopeful  .  117 

Mrs.  V.  I).  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann .  120 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skeilie.  New  York.  Ity .  80 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy .  84 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York.  Peggy....  79 
Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud.  Pennsylvania.  Peggy.. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Holleubaoh,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  . 108 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty..  148 
Mrs.  I,.  E.  Hilborn,  New  York,  Madam  Toot- 
sey  .  121 


Mixed  Breeds — Records  to  July  18. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl,  Connecticut.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  .  99 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Conell,  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Holly  .  35 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  Tilly  .  177 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock. 

Bridgman  Girl  .  110 

Mrs.  (J.  L.  Rotkgeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Rock. 

Roxie  . .' .  87 

Misses  Osier  and'  Wilcox,  New  York,  Barred 

Bock,  Marguerite  .  42 

Mrs.  Kobert  H.  Wood,  New  York.  White 

Rock.  Faith  .  79 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  I’ahrizio,  New  Jersey.  Black 

Minorca,  Betina  .  124 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Or¬ 
pington,  Louisine  .  149 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker.  Massachusetts,  Buff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby . , .  55 


laying.  She  is  now  laying  well,  and  there 
is  a  fair  chance  for  her  to  work  up  to  the 
front,  as  she  laid  five  last  week.  Follow¬ 
ing  Beauty  comes  the  Rhode  Island  Red, 
Betty,  with  139,  from  Mrs.  Wilson  of 
Connecticut.  Another  Betty,  this  time 
with  an  M  to  her  name,  comes  next  with 
137 :  with  another  Rhode  Island  Red, 
Rose,  following  with  133.  As  we  see,  the 
Red  Favorite  Hens  have  proved  on  the 
whole  better  layers  than  the  Leghorns  and 
other  breeds.  Six  of  these  Reds  will  rank 
as  excellent  birds.  The  Leghorns  have 
not  done  as  well  as  we  expected,  although 


11  My  name  is  Hen— A.  Business  Hen — I  take  the  stand  once  more 
||  To  ask  fair  play  for  honest  fowls,  as  I  have  done  before. 

II  The  moulting  season  is  at  hand — “that  tired  feeling”  when 
1!  A  short  vacation  crowns  with  ease  each  self-respecting  hen,  •  • 

If  The  lazy  time  par  excellence,  and  now,  good  friends,  please  hear, 

||  ’Tis  just  the  time  to  pick  the  birds  to  head  your  flock  next  year. 

If  Lo!  there  are  birds  in  early  Spring,  who  fill  your  ear  with  talk; 

II  It’s  “kut,  kut,  kut,  ker  dar  cut!”  and  “ker  walk!  ker  walk!  ker  walk!” 
If  And  so,  for  every  egg  they  lay,  they  celebrate  an  hour, 

||  And  thus  deceive  the  poultrymen  who  fancy  that  the  power 
||  To  push  eggs  in  the  basket  is  located  in  the  throat. 


What  ails  my  hens?  They  stopped  lay- 
||  ing  and  lose  many  feathers.  Is  it  pos- 
||  sible  that  they  are  molting  so  early?  1 

||  feed  grain  (mixed)  twice  a  day,  give 

|l  them  skim-milk,  and  dry  mash  is  before 
||  them  from  10  to  2.  They  have  a  large 

||  range  in  an  apple  orchard  and  have 

||  abundance  of  green  food.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  your  fowls 
||  have  begun  to  molt,  though  it  is  early. 
||  Hens  frequently  slack  up  suddenly  dur- 
||  ing  the  laying  period,  however,  only  to 
||  begin  again  and  your  hens  may  not  take 
II  a  long  vacation  so  early  in  the  season. 

II  M.  B.  D. 


||  Oh,  shun  the  idle  songster  hen — get  not  within  her  boat. 

If  But  watch  the  patient  working  hen  that  through  her  moult  keeps  shop,  f| 
i|  And  squeezes  out  an  egg  or  two  because  she  cannot  stop, 
ft  If  music  is  your  object,  breed  from  hens  with  thunder  tones;  || 

If  But  if  you’re  after  eggs,  take  those  with  fewest  lazy  bones, 

If  And  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  feed  food  that  you’d  eat  yourself. 

||  A.  Business  Hen,  I’ll  give  my  word,  you’ll  simply  roll  in  pelf! 

=  . . limit . . . . . . . . . !n!!!!!l!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;.f 
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nothing  more.  The  owners  of  these  flocks 
have,  as  a  rule,  simply  developed  good 
birds  for  home  use,  using  their  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock 
and  in  their  care  of  the  birds.  In  a  few 
cases  the  women  thought  that  their  pullet 
was  of  a  remarkably  good  type,  and  they 
evidently  expected  to  see  them  go  to  the 
front  at  once.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the 
leaders  among  these  Favorite  Hens  are  as 
a  rule  out  of  flocks  from  which  least  was 
expected,  that  is  they  are  plain  farm 
flocks  owned  by  people  of  quite  moderate 
means,  and  developed  without  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  costly  blood  or  the  use  of  ex¬ 
pensive  fixtures.  We  are  very  glad  that 
this  is  so,  as  our  object  in  organiz'ng  this 
contest  was  to  see  just  what  some  of  these 
farm  flocks  will  do  if  given  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  have  long  felt  that  some  of 
these  farm  (locks  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  fed  by  careful  farm  women,  will 
show  up  remarkably  well  by  the  side  of 
birds  which  have  been  bred  scientifically, 
and  with  all  the  arts  and  aids  which 
science  and  capital  can  give.  We  think 
that  before  this  contest  is  over  there  will 
be  proof  that  this  is  right. 

We  give  this  week  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Stevens,  of  New  York  State,  the 
owner  of  Tilly.  This  White  Wyandotte 
has  certainly  done  remarkably  well,  and 
her  performance  is  attracting  attention 
all  over  the  country.  We  have  told  our 
readers  how  Mrs.  Stevens  worked  to  de¬ 
velop  her  flock  of  poultry.  She  certainly 
has  excellent  birds,  and  showed  fine  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  a  specimen  of  her  flock 
to  represent  her  in  this  contest. 


don't  lay  much  more  than  half  as  many 
eggs  as  they  used  to.”  And  this  man  is 
honestly  puzzled  to  know  what  the 
trouble  .is.  lie  wants,  say  about  250  pul¬ 
lets  to  renew  his  flock  each  year ;  so  he 
hatches  out  500  chicks,  and  stops  hatch¬ 
ing.  expecting  about  half,  will  be  pul¬ 
lets.  But  hawks  and  cats  and  rats  and 
weasels,  etc.,  take  toll  out  of  the  flock 
during  the  long  Summer  season,  and  in 
the  Fall  he  finds  he  has  only  175  or  180 
pullets,  less  than  he  really  wants,  so  he 
cannot  cull  out  the  less  desirable  ones, 
hut  keeps  them  all.  and  breeds  -from  the 
flock  next  season.  He  would  like  to  breed 
from  high  pedigreed  males,  hut  the  cost 
seems  more  than  he  can  afford,  so  he 
selects  the  best  looking  cockerels  and 
saves  them  for  breeders.  Now  this  breed¬ 
ing  of  brothers  and  sisters  is  the  very 
worst  thing,  both  for  egg  production  and 
for  the  vitality  and  stamina  of  the  flock 
that  could  be  done.  Mr.  Tom  Barron 
found  that  it  always  reduced  the  laying 
ability  of  the  progeny  to  mate  brother 
and  sister,  and  so  from  year  to  year  the 
man's  flock  runs  down,  until  he  concludes 
that  there  is  no  money  in  hens,  and  he 
gives  up  the  business.  What  he  ought 
to  have  done  has  been  told  hundreds  of 
times.  Selection  of  the  breeders  is  the 
most  imports  fit  part  of  poultry  keeping, 
and  one  of  the  times  to  make  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  when  the  chicks  are  about  10 
weeks  old.  Select  then  the  largest  and 
thriftiest,  those  best  feathered  out,  and 
mark  them.  Later  the  less  thrifty  ones 
may  apparently  catch  up,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  them  unless  they  were 
marked. 

But  selection  must  go  on,  and  while 
the  trap-nest  is  the  best  and  surest 
means  of  selection,  it  is  not  the  only 
means.  The  value  of  high-bred  males, 
that  is,  males  from  high-producing  an¬ 
cestors,  is  pretty  well  understood  by 
dairymen,  but  not  so  thoroughly  realized 
by  the  average  poultryman.  It  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  hen  transmits  her  laying  qualities 


Hens  Going  Light. 

1.  What  causes  yearling  hens  to  take 
sick  all  of  a  sudden,  stand  around  in 
corner  for  one  or  two  days,  and  after  be¬ 
ing  separated  so  as  to  avoid  others  tak¬ 
ing  it.  fall  down  on  one  side  and  not  be 
able  to  get  up?  I  have  lost  several  thi - 
way.  Before  dying  they  have  a  sort  of 
white  diarrhoea,  and  go  very  light  after 
being  sick.  I  have  put  in  drinking  water 
permanganate  of  potash  but  without  ef¬ 
fect.  The  feed  consists  of  mixed  grains, 
and  plenty  of  grass  at  times,  but  have 
to  keep  penned,  at  present  on  account  of 
gardens.  2.  What  causes  eggs  that  I  have 
put  under  several  hens  this  year  to  bake 
or  the  inside  skin  becomes  so  tough  that 
out  of  15  eggs  put  under  hens  only  two 
hatched ;  others  all  dead  in  shells  after 
having  good  care.  Well-made  nest,  grass 
sod  under  each  nest,  eggs  sprinkled  in 
lukewarm  water  after  15  days  and  given 
tlie  best  of  care  in  every  way  after  being 
received.  3.  From  what  stations  can  1 
get  good  bulletins  on  proper  feeding  for 
good  results?  w.  M. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

1.  Fowls  that  “go  light”  and  (lie  after 
hut  a  few  days  of  evident  sickness  are 
usually  the  vieftms  of  some  infection  like 
tuberculosis  or  aspergillosis.  They  are 
noticeably  sick  for  only  a  short  time  pre¬ 
ceding  death  and  nothing  can  be  done  for 
them.  Their  carcasses  should  be  deeply 
buried,  or  burned,  to  prevent  infection  of 
other  members  of  the  flock. 

2.  The  failure  of  these  eggs  to  hatch 
was  probably  not  due  to  any  abnormal 
toughness  of  the  shell  membranes  but  to 
weakness  of  the  embryo  due  either  to  in¬ 
herited  lack  of  vigor  or  to  improper 
hatching  conditions.  From  your  remarks 
with  regard  to  sprinkling  the  eggs,  etc.,  I 
judge  that  you  may  have  been  too  solicit¬ 
ous  of  their  welfare.  With  a  good  nest 
in  a  suitable  place,  hens  need  no  human 
help  to  hatch  their  eggs  and  are  best  left 
alone.  With  a  weekly  dusting  with  a 
good  lice  powder,  such  as  Persian  insect 
powder,  and  food  and  drink  where  they 
can  help  themselves  whenever  they  wish 
to  leave  the  nest,  hens  may  be  trusted  to 
hatch  all  hatchable  eggs  without  the  aid 
of  a  watering  pot. 

3.  The  State  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you, 
upon  application,  their  bulletins  upon 
any  phase  of  poultry  culture  in  which 
you  are  interested.  They  are  free  to  re¬ 
sidents  of  the  State.  M.  B.  D. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

i1 


The  thirty-seventh  week  of  the  contest 
shows  that  the  fowls  are  still  “holding 
their  own”  in  egg  production,  the  output 
this  week  being  3,964;  one  egg  more  than 
last  week.  Leghorns  continue  to  make  all 
the  high  scores,  but  in  the  totals  America 
has  come  to  the  front.  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  from  England  have 
held  the  head  of  the  procession  ever  since 
this  contest  began,  but  this  week  those 
wonderful  IL  I.  Reds  from  Hillview  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Vermont,  gained  16  eggs  over 
Cam’s  Wyandottes,  and  take  first  place 
by  one  egg;  the  totals  being  1,458  and 
1.457.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 
have  now  beaten  his  Wyandottes,  and 
take  third  place  with  a  total  of  1,441. 
Barron’s  Wyandottes  are  fourth,  with  a 
total  of  1.431.  For  the  first  time  in 
months  Edward  Cam’s  English  birds,  both 
Wyandottes  and  Leghorns,  beat  Barron’s 
birds  in  the  week’s  score,  Cam’s  Wyan¬ 
dottes  laying  30  to  Barron’s  24.  and  his 
Leghorns  58  to  Barron’s  57.  These  pens 
are  first  and  second  for  the  week,  Dicto¬ 
graph  Farm’s  Leghorns  being  third  with 
a  score  of  56.  and  Storrs  Agricultural 
Station’s  pen  No.  60,  tying  for  fourth 
place  with  .T.  Collinson’s  Black  Leghorns, 
each  pen  laying  55.  Seven  pens  have  laid 
over  1.400,  and  four  or  the  seven  are 
White  Leghorns. 

Leghorn  chicks  are  not  satisfied  to  sit 
on  the  floor  of  their  little  houses  but  seek 
some  place  to  roost  much  earlier  than 
other  breeds.  If  the  roosts  are  small 
there  is  a.  tendency  to  bend  the  soft 
breast-bone  as  it  rests  all  night  on  the 
roost.  This  makes  “crooked  breast 
bones”  in  the  mature  birds.  It  can  be 
overcome  to  some  extent  by  providing  flat 
roosts  three  inches  or  so  wide,  but  there 
are  some  tall  old  apple  trees  in  my  chick 
yard,  and  the  chicks  go  up  into  the  top  of 
these  trees,  where  the  limbs  are  quite 
small,  so  my  flat  roosts  serve  onlv  the 
youngest  chicks.  But  crooked  breast 
bones  do  no  real  harm  ;  the  eggs  laid  by 
such  hens  are  just  as  “straight”  as  any, 
and  the  flesh  on  the  carcass  just  as  good. 
What.  then,  is  the  damage  if  the  breast 
bone  is  crooked? 

The  week’s  score  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  29  1,205 

Prank  L  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  ol  1,118 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  35  1.115 

Jules  .T.  Francais,  New  York .  19  880 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  38  858 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  41  1.207 

O.  A.  Foster.  California .  39  1.055 

White  Rocks. 


Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  30  988 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut. . .  38  1,017 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  52  1.175 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  35  1,001 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  977 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  23  977 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  24  1,431 

Ed.  Cam.  England  .  30  1,45" 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  10  1.100 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island .  48  1,245 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck.  Connecticut .  40  1,147 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  28  1.023 

Sto.rrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  44  1,212 

Maplednle  Farm,  Connecticut .  33  779 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  34  1,000 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  41  1,080 


(  Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York....  35  902 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 


Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  44  1,110 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dlngman.  New  York.. .  29  887 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  40  1,458 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecrlcut .  50  1.234 

Clias.  O.  Polhenlus,  New  York .  52  1,207 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut  .  30  1.054 

John  Backus,.  Vermont  .  38  1,Y13 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  54  935 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  37  1.203 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  41  1.094 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  47  1,248 

A.  B.  Brnndage,  Connecticut. .  39  972 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  32  1.270 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  29  1.100 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  30  1,088 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut. .  37  958 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut  .  34  1,239 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island...- .  30  1,118 

H.  W.  Sanborn.  Massachusetts.: .  49  1,138 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  17  080 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  27  800 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  18  841 

American  Dominques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  33  758 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  42  899 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut  . .  53  1,243 

Ellis  IV.  Bentley.  New  York .  34  1,032 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  53  1,285 

Braeside  Poultry  F'arm,  Penn .  52  1,274 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  45  1,011 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York.. .  40  807 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  30  907 

Clias.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  28  1,085 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  New  York .  40  1,165 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  48  1,241 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  55  1.382 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  49  1,018 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  50  1,401 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  53  1,123 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  51  1,279 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York .  50  1,180 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  49  1,422 

Ckas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  54  1.003 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  57  1,441 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  *8  1,132 

Geo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri .  42  1,245 

Win.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  35  1,092 

Happich  <Sr  Danks.  New  York .  40  1,253 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  50  1,420 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  47  1,258 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  47  1,098 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  53  1,212 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  49  1,290 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  48  1,305 


Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  43  908 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  30  900 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  51  1.240 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  33  1,159 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  30  951 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Convecticut. . .  45  898 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  31  928 

James  V.  Thomas,  N.  Y .  50  1,337 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  47  1,052 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  37  750 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  30  900 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  41  1,030 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinsou.  England  .  55  1,310 

Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut. .  30  1,119 

Lewis  E.  Priclcett,  Connecticut .  44  975 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  24  854 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughorcgan  Farm,  Maryland .  41  845 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  8  478 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  20  880 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  39  988 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  38  930 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  43  982 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Obstructed  Breathing. 

I  have  two  hens  which  seem  to  have 
throat  trouble.  When  first  taken  they 
acted  as  though  they  were  choked,  shake 
their  heads  and  make  a  noise  as  though 
trying  to  clear  the  throat  and  later  can¬ 
not  breathe  without  opening  their 
mouths,  especially  if  they  are  hurried. 
One  makes  a  noise  every  little  while  like 
a  chicken  crowing.  They  eat  some;  I 
feed  the  mixed  chicken  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  night,  and  a  warm  mash  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran 
and  meat  scrap  at  noon  ;  give  plenty  of 
fresh  water  for  drink.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  any  remedy  and  also  what  the  cause 
is?  Is  there  any  preventive  for  the  rest 
of  the  flock?  M.  L.  R. 

There  is  evidently  some  obstruction 
in  the  air  passages  of  these  fowls  and 
it  very  well  may  be  a  fungus  growth 
that  is  picked  up  from  moldy  litter  or 
musty  food  or  which,  in  warm  damp 
weather,  may  be  acquired  from  other 
sources.  This  growth  fastens  itself  upon 
the  membrane  lining  some  portion  of 
the  air  passages  and  by  its  growth  gradu¬ 
ally  obstructs  the  breathing.  I  know  of 
no  remedy,  the  affected  birds  gradually 
losing  flesh  and  strength  and  finally 
dying  from  exhaustion.  m.  b.  d. 


Dried  Milk  for  Chicks. 

Noting  on  page  906  inquiry  and  re¬ 
ply  relative  to  dried  milk  for  chicks,  two 
years  ago  I  raised  600  pullets,  using  dried 
milk  in  dry  mash  in  place  of  beef  scrap. 
It  was  run  through  a  grinder  to  reduce 
to  size  of  cracked  wheat  for  babies, 
coarser  as  birds  grew.  It  was  used  until 
birds  were  laying  well  and  cut  off  then 
only  because  grade  used  was  not  to  be 
had,  but  an  inferior  quality  sent.  It 
gave  good  results,  but  no  better  than 
good  beef  scrap.  It  cost  about  $3  per 
100  and  account  of  grinding  and  dust 
was  troublesome.  A  friend  for  two  years 
kept  all  hens,  about  900,  on  milk  instead 
of  scrap  and  raised  all  young  same  way 
— good  results  but  certainly  no  better 
than  meat.  He  stopped  milk  for  same 
reason  I  (lid — quality.  On  the  whole,  wo 
can  see  no  advantage  from  its  use.  It 
does  not  leave  the  good  results  of  sour 
milk  in  rapid  growth,  to  us  hardly  equal 
to  meat  scrap,  and  there  is  no  advantage 
in  using  both  scrap  and  dried  milk. 

New  Jersey.  h.  h.  w. 

I  write  to  say  that  I  have  used  dried 
milk  with  good  results,  making  a  mash 
with  two  parts  bran,  one  part  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  part  cornmeal  and  one  part 
dried  milk.  There  are  two  grades  of 
dried  milk.  I  used  the  less  concentrated 
grade  and  sifted  the  fine  from  the  coarse, 
feeding  the  finer  to  the  chickens  and  the 
coarser  to  the  hens.  I  liked  the  results 
so  well  that  I  am  just  about  getting 
more  to  feed  my  present  flock,  and  am 
wishing  I  had  ordered  it  sooner. 

Massachusetts.  Granville  pierce. 


Picking  Out  Layers. 

Could  you  give  me  some  guiding  rule 
for  culling  out  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds?  I 
know  with  Leghorns  the  egg  bone  is  a 
sure  test,  but  with  Reds  some  are  broody 
and  come  back  while  others  may  not. 
About  what  is  the  figured  cost  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  chick  to  two-pound  weight,  fed  on 
scratch  feed  and  dry  mash,  free  range? 

Connecticut.  w.  E. 

The  position  of  the  pubic  bones  is  as 
much  of  a  guide  in  selecting  layers 
among  R.  I.  Reds  as  it  is  for  Leghorns. 
Allowance  must  be  made  where  a  hen 
has  been  broody  and  not  laying  for 
weeks,  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
bones  to  close  together  when  the  bird  is 
not  laying,  and  it  is  just  as  true  of  Log- 
horns  as  of  Reds.  A  fiery  red  comb  is  a 
good  indication  that  a  bird  is  laying. 
When  a  hen  is  not  laying  the  comb  be¬ 
gins  to  shrink  in  size  and  lose  the  vivid 
scarlet  color.  Very  fat  hens  also  have 
the  pubic  bones  separated  by  the  fat.  so 
that  the  separation  of  the  bones  is  not 
a  sure  test  with  an  exceedingly  fat  hen. 
The  only  absolute  test  is  the'  trap-nest. 
The  cost  of  raising  a  chick  up  to  two 
pounds  weight  ought  not  to  exceed  20 
cents,  and  may  be  done  for  much  less  if 
expensive  foods  are  not  used,  and  a  good 
range  is  provided.  g.  a.  c. 


Division  of  Profits. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  a  poultry  farm 
run  under  the  following  circumstances 
should  divide  up?  A  has  land  and  houses, 
in  fact  a  fully  equipped  poultry  plant 
for  about  1,000  birds,  but  only  400  birds  i 
in  it.  and  neither  time  nor  experience 
in  running  it.  R  has  600  birds  and 
seven  years’  practical  experience,  and 
has  made  them  pay  him  well.  II  places 
his  600  birds  into  A’s  houses  and  takes 
full  charge,  as  if  it  is  his  own,  doing  all 
the  work  himself  and  taking  wages  out 
of  the  hens  at  $75  per  month.  How 
would  they  divide  the  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  is  $75  per  month  a  fair 
wage,  to  take  for  the  work  and  worry? 

New  York.  t.  j. 

As  I  understand  your  statement,  you 
propose  to  place  the  rental  value  of  your 
plant  and  400  fowls  against  the  rental 
value  of  600  fowls  and  an  operator’s 
wages.  The  proportion  which  these  bear 
to  each  other  would  be  the  proportion 
in  which  profits  should  be  divided.  If 
the  wages  of  the  operator  are  guaranteed, 
the  rental  value  of  the  plant  should  also 
be  guaranteed.  If  net  profits  exceed  these 
combined  amounts,  the  surplus  should 
be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  invest¬ 
ments  made  by  each  party,  one  investing 
the  use  of  plant  and  fowls,  the  other,  his 
wages  and  use  of  fowls.  If  the  gross  in¬ 
come  will  not  pay  these  fixed  charges 
and  the  other  expenses,  the  loss  should 
also  be  divided  pro  rata.  You  seen  to 
have  fixed  upon  $75  per  month  as  the 
value  of  the  operator’s  services,  which 
seems  reasonable;  it  now  remains  for 
you  to  agree  upon  the  rental  value  of 
the  plant  and  of  the  fowls.  The  fowls 
being  presumably  of  equal  value,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  you  consider  their 
individual  rental  value  as  $1  or  more 
or  less  per  year,  your  proportional  in¬ 
vestment  in  them  will  remain  the  same, 
hut  the  rental  value  of  the  plant  should 
he  as  carefully  agreed  upon  as  is  the 
value  of  the  operator’s  services;  and 
finally,  brethren,  reduce  all  your  agree¬ 
ments  to  writing,  and  plain  writing,  at 
that,  before  you  start  in.  m.  n.  d. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD— a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  26S,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Ca(alog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breedors  tested  ;  froe  of  white  diarrhea 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

chicks  5  days’  old.  12c.  each.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  the  stock  I  bought  direct  from 
Tom  Barron,  England.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y 


3P  ULLTUm  jg 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN — Young’s  Strain.  Febru¬ 
ary,  March  and  April  hatch  from  200- 240-egg  strain, 
$1.50,  $1  and  75c.  each.  Parent  stock,  $1  each. 

BAOBA  TOULTRY  FARM,  Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
orchard  affording  ample  shade. 
Recommended  for  winter  egg  production— ROOK 
YOUR  ORDER  NOW.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to,  GILEAO  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  New  York 

PI  1 1  I  CTC- S.  C.  AV.  Leghorn,  Ferris. 
■  I  O  Wycoff  Strain.  February 

and  March  hatched, 65c.  to  80c.  each.  50c.  pullets  all 
gone:  other*  are  going.  0.  S.  MILLER,  Bridyewater.  Va. 


Barron’s  Leghorns  24 8-260- egg.  Imported  direct.  2Jt  months 
old.  31  each  ;  30  for$25.  6  yearling  hens  and  a  co<3<  for  tin. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  lllllsdate,  N.  \  . 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

Wo  will  have  some  very  choice  8.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Catforth, 
England,  with  our  two-year-old  hens  which  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  laving  and  white  eggs. 

These  .Cockerels  are  March  ami  April  hatch.  The 
price  for  selected  birds  will  lie  81.00  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  600  yearling 
hens  and  '1000  2-ycar-old  heavy-laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  at  .  .  $1.00  each 
Two-year-old  Hons  at  .  .76  each 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGO  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


HENS  AND  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks  at 
reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  Write  your  wants  to  0  W.  GOODLING,  Oriental,  Pa. 


Trouble  With  Chicks. 

1.  My  May-hatched  chicks  are  not 
coming  along  at  all.  They  won’t  eat. 
go  into  the  coop  with  empty  crops  and 
their  wings  drop  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  they  seem  “dopy.”  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  chick  feed  and  they  have  been  on 
free  range  for  about  three  weeks,  they 
have  plenty  of  drinking  water  and  good, 
clean  coops.  Is  there  any  way  I  could 
stop  chicks  from  picking  each  other? 
The  chicks  also  have  beef  scrap  con¬ 
stantly  before  them.  2.  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  how  to  keep  the  chicken  yard  where 
the  year-old  hens  are,  from  smelling? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  a.  m. 

1.  Your  description  does  not  give  any 
clue  as  to  the  disease  affecting  your 
chicks,  as  refusal  to  eat  and  droopiness 
characterize  the  advanced  stage  of  numer¬ 
ous  chick  troubles.  If  they  are  not  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  ravages  of  lice  or  mites, 
they  are  evidently  the  victims  of  some 
infective  disease  and  all  but  the  strongest 
will  probably  die.  I  can  only  suggest 
disposing  of  all  sick  chicks  and  hatching 
from  the  most  robust,  healthy  stock  ob¬ 
tainable.  .When  chicks  show  evident  pres¬ 
ence  of  disease,  they  are  not  worth  rais¬ 
ing  and  should  never  get  into  a  breeding 
pen.  Chicks  will  pick  at  each  other  if 
kept  confined  to  small  quarters  and  the 
best  remedy,  where  possible,  is  to  give 
them  their  liberty.  2.  A  dressing  of  lime, 
raked  into  the  soil,  should  help  to  sweeten 
poultry  yards  that  cannot  he  plowed. 

M.  B.  D. 


‘“Why  do  you  keep  that  sign  over  your 
desk,  ‘This  Is  My  Busy  Day’?”  “So 
that  people  won’t  hang  around  and  try  to 
transact  business  when  I  want  to  play 
golf.” — Washington  Star. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  16  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Gases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


—  A  limited  numberof  3- RAND 
ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Queens 
are  large,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific,  producing  bees  that  are 
gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested  after  June  1,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  K.  ROUKWHLL,  .  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


Land  and  Water  Fowls  WlSsK: 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


EARLY  May  Hatched  White  and  Ennlisli  Penciled  RUNNER 
UUCKS.  Trio,  $5.  E  F.  GLENDENING,  Delhi.  New  York 


APRIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  Young’s  prize  strain, $1 ;  year- 
**  lings,  $1.  Champion  Collie  Pups,  $5.  Trained 
bred  females,  cheap.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington.  Md. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

year-obi  liens,  250-egg  strain.  Long,  deep  bodies, 
yellow  iegs  and  beaks  and  a  nice  red  comb  that  lops 
to  one  side.  $1  each.  A  few  8-weeks-old  pullets, 
50c.  each,  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels,  $1 
each.  Why  pay  $5  Inter  ?  A.  R.  GRAVES.  Whitesville,  N.Y. 


Rnr'lr«~*:*SHEL  STRAIN,  yearling  liens, 
VV  nue  IVOCKS  $1.25-$2.S0  each;  15  week-old 
cockerels,  $1.25  each.  A.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven,  N  Y. 

Rnnrl  flnrtprpk  For  Sale— March  hatched  Reds,  $1.25. 
UUUU lOUUKereiS  M]ly  hatched  White  Leghorns.  50c. 
A 11  birds  are  healthy,  farm- raised  stock,  and  only  the 
bestof  the  flocks  will  be  sold.  Philip  Marsh,  Crystal,  N.  H. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


3  months  old.  Also  cockerels, 
strain.  Booking  orders  now 

HAMILTON  FARM,  .  II 


including  Barron 
Write  yonr  wants. 

untington,  N.  Y. 


TERRA  NOVIA  FARM 

offers  1,600  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte 
and  White  Rock  yearling  hens  and  pullets 

also  some  fine  cocks  and  cockerels.  400  purebred 
Young  strain  yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens  at 
75c.  each.  These  are  large  in  size,  have  fine  type 
and  shape  and  are  in  full  lay  but  will  have  to  go  to 
make  room.  These  are  exceptional  value.  Write 
and  get  our  prices  on  other  liens  and  pullets.  We 
have  some  splendid  birds  on  hand  and  will  make 
you  prices  that  will  move  them  quickly.  Address 
TERRA  NOVIA  FARM,  .  R.  2,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  SELL  MY 

THIS  YEAR’S  BREEDERS 

White  Leghorns .  55  cts. 

Few  Young  Pullets  .  60  cts. 

J.  S.  WORSIIAM,  -  Amherst,  Va, 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

75  cents.  $1  Each.  Also  Keady-to-Lay  Barred  Rock 
Pullets.  -  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte  Cockerels 

|  early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connells ville .  Pc. 


6  and  8c 

hack  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  I.AUYER 
Itox  78,  .  Richfield,  I’ll. 


EFFICIENCY  HENS 

Snow-white  S.  C.  Leghorns,  heavy  layers,  only  90c. 

each.  Immediate  delivery. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &  YEARLINGS 

S.  C.  W.  leghorns.  Heavy-laying  strain. 

WY-HAR  FARM,  -  Denton,  Md. 


CHICKS 


—6  and  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  1.  McAlisterville .  Pa. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stoek.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE,  book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Colonial  Reds 


A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  i  orrespond- 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


Pj  |  I  IX  O — Pekin,  Rouen 
UUUOVO  Runner  Ducks. 


and  Indian 
$2  and  $3  each. 
Aldliam  Poultry  Farm,R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa’ 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

best  breeders  and  young  stock  cheap. 

HERBERT  ROOKS,  -  Mills,  Pa. 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  pure  Barron  Strain  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  cockerels  from 
pens  mated  especially  to  produce  cur  own  breeders.  No  stock  kept  in  our  yards  except 
hens  with  records  of  200  to  283  eggs  and  their  descendants.  All  cockerels  sold  upon  a  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back  guaranty,  and  may  be  returned  any  time  within  three  months 
after  delivery  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  purchaser’s  expectations.  Write  for  pedigrees 
and  special  prices  on  young  cockerels  before  we  have  to  separate  them  from  the  pullers. 
C.  E.  BUrtGrEH,  Route  SO,  Ithaca,  3NT.  Y. 
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THE  RUF£AI>  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


J  am  finding  that  the  work  the  Foods 
and  Markets  Department  is  doing  in  New 
York  is  the  best  feature  that  we  have  had 
in  a  long  time.  I  have  a  mighty  good 

canvass  on  it.  Me -  says  it  is  O.  Iv., 

and  when  he  agrees  to  anything  it  has  to 
be  right.  E.  v.  a. 

Ohio. 

The  need  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  is  proved  by  just  such  a 
canvass  and  this  is  w'here  the  strength 
lies — among  the  farmers.  Abuse  and  ridi¬ 
cule  cannot  hurt  it  as  long  as  the  35-eent 
dollar  remains  the  farmers’  share,  and 
when  they  unite  in  a  common  cause  they 
can  swing  it  their  way.  Another  thing 
— the  problem  of  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  is  nation  wide,  and  not  confined  to 
any  State  or  locality.  These  Ohio  farm¬ 
ers  see  that  the  fight  made  in  New  York 
for  a  fatter  dollar  is  a  fight  for  their  in¬ 
terests  as  well"  that  they  benefit  directly 
in  their  shipments  to  New  York  and  if 
we  can  succeed  here  farmers  in  other 
States  will  have  our  experience  to  guide 
them.  The  battle  is  one  in  which  every 
producer  is  concerned — no  matter  where 
he  lives,  and  he  knows  it. 

I  inclose  you  a  recent  report  of  a  sale 
of  a  building  in  the  Bronx  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Beal  Estate  Company  for  a  price 
said  to  be  $850,000.  Would  this  trans¬ 
action  change  the  status  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  in  any  way?  investor. 

Connecticut. 

The  deal  reported  in  effect  that  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company  had 
traded  one  of  the  best  income  holdings  to 
Vincent  Astor  for  a  piece  of  unimproved 
non-income  properties  in  the  same  bor¬ 
ough.  Legally  this  does  not  change  the 
status  of  the  bondholder.  He  has  no  lien 
on  either  property,  lie  simply  has  a  de¬ 
benture  bond  or  note  of  the  company,  and 
it  may  do  what  it  pleases  with  its  real- 
estate  holdings.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  company  took  over  a  piece  of 
vacant  property  for  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  present  state  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  and  money  markets.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  company  wished  to 
realize  cash  on  some  of  its  holdings  and 
made  the  turn  to  get  the  difference  in  the 
equities.  If  the  bonds  were  in  the  shape 
of  a  second  mortgage  this  could  not  be 
done  and  the  creditors  would  be  better 
protected.  According  to  its  own  report 
the  real  estate  is  mortgaged  for  50  per 
cent,  of  its  value  and  this  building  would 
carry  probably  $350,000  of  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  or  possibly  more.  A  deal  of  this 
kind  certainly  could  not  be  regarded  as 
other  than  unfavorable  to  the  note  hold¬ 
ers  under  present  conditions. 

These  big  figures  seem  to  tend  to  con¬ 
fuse  some  small  investors.  Take  com¬ 
parative  figures.  Suppose  your  neighbor 
had  a  farm  which  he  valued  at  $2,700, 
with  equipment,  with  a  mortgage  of 
$1,550,  and  you  knew  he  owed  notes  for 
about  $1,150.  This  would  leave  him  $200 
to  the  good  on  his  own  estimate  of  the 
property.  How  many  of  the  notes  would 
you  want  to  hold  coming  due  in  10  to  20 
years?  Then  suppose  the  farm  had  an 
orchard  which  was  turning  an  income  to 
help  pay  the  interest  and  taxes  on  the 
farm  and  notes.  Later  you  see  the  or¬ 
chard  traded  for  a  piece  of  pasture  or 
wood  land.  Would  you  think  the  position 
of  the  note  holder  improved  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  orchard  for  the  non-pro¬ 
ductive  land? 

I  shipped  six  dozen  eggs  on  August  28, 
15)14.  They  were  never  delivered.  The 
Adams  Express  Company  have  had  the 
claim  six  months  and  have  done  nothing. 
Do  vmi  tlmik  you  will  have  better  suc¬ 
cess?  w.  II.  c. 

Long  Island. 

July  15,  1915  we  received  voucher  for 
$2.-10.  the  value  of  the  eggs ;  nearly  11 
months  to  settle  a  clear  claim  for  non¬ 
delivery.  Their  delay,  however,  must  not 
encourage  dilatoriness  in  entering  claims. 
The  time  limit  is  four  months.  A  day 
later  will  invalidate  the  claim.  We  wish 
they  had  as  rigid  a  rule  for  adjusting 
claims  within  a  reasonable  time. 

John  S.  Howell,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  offered  a  complete  treatment  for 
nervousness  for  $4.80.  and  a  guarantee  of 
money  refunded  if  not  cured.  My  brother 
sent  $5  for  the  treatment,  but  as  it  did 
not  help  him  asked  for  a  return  of  the  $5 
he  sent,  and  has  repeated  the  request 
many  times  and  cannot  hear  from  him. 
Can  you  collect  it  for  him?  D.  J.  L. 

We  could  not  attempt  to  collect  this  as 
there  was  evidently  no  intention  on  the 


part  of  the  “doctor”  to  make  good  the 
guarantee,  or  he  would  have  done  so  be¬ 
fore  this.  There  is  only  one  safe  way  to 
deal  with  propositions  of  this  kind — put 
the  literature  in  the  fire  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  you. 

On  October  6.  1911,  I  shipped  a  car  of 
grapes  (3,050  baskets)  to  W.  C.  Kneibes, 
17  W.  South  Water  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 
He  acknowledged  receipt  of  same  by 
’phone,  and  wrote  grapes  would  net  better 
than  six  cents  per  basket,  which  he  would 
remit  in  a  day  or  so.  Not  receiving  re¬ 
mittance  I  drew  on  him  for  $183,  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  draft.  In  the 
Summer  of  1912  I  called  on  him,  and  he 
promised  he  would  pay  in  a  week,  but  at 
that  time  wrote  asking  for  more  time. 
Since  then  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
word  from  him,  although  he  makes  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  Benton  Ilarbor  and  recent¬ 
ly  bought  an  auto  for  one  of  his  solicitors. 
Do  you  think  you  can  get  anything  out  of 
him?  E.  A.  B. 

Michigan. 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  response 
from  Mr.  Kneibes  and  publish  the  above 
history  as  a  warning  to  other  shippers. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  the  American  In¬ 
vestment  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
is  all  right?  I  have  a  farm  for  sale  and 
would  like  to  list  it  with  them  if  it  is  all 
right.  F.  L.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Concerns  of  this  kind  are  looking  for 
an  advance  fee  for  listing  your  farm.  You 
are  too  far  away  to  know  whether  they 
will  make  any  attempt  to  sell  it  and  for 
this  reason  alone  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  would  be  of  any  value  to  you.  Our 
records  do  not  show  that  any  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  farms  is  made  by  these  con¬ 
cerns  asking  advance  listing  fees.  Os¬ 
trander  began  the  game  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  have  found  it  profitable,  but  our  read¬ 
ers  will  do  well  to  avoid  their  allure¬ 
ments.  It  is  easy  to  write  specious  liter¬ 
ature  sitting  in  a  luxurious  office.  Sell¬ 
ing  a  farm  or  other  real  estate  calls  for 
too  much  hustling  to  suit  concerns  of  this 
kind.  Their  methods  are  similar.  The 
only  change  is  in  the  name.  Page  46  of 
Hind-sights  deals  with  this  plan  of  sell¬ 
ing  farms. 

Profit  Sharing  Groceries  Corporation 
opened  up  a  number  of  stores  in  New 
York  City  promising  great  saving  to 
housewives.  They  offered  stock  for  sale 
at  $1  a  share,  but  the  company  has  failed 
and  the  chain  of  stores  is  being  closed  up. 

G.  A.  Davenport,  Brookville,  N.  J.,  a 
poultry  dealer,  was  arrested,  charged  with 
using  the  IT.  S.  mails  with  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud.  He  also  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  Cedar  Ridge  Poultry  Co.  He  re¬ 
ceived  several  shipments  of  poultry  and 
then  disappeared  without  paying  for  the 
goods.  He  was  located  at  Apollo,  Pa., 
where  he  was  operating  under  the  name 
of  the  Iviski  Poultry  Farm.  His  “farm” 
consisted  of  20  chicks  in  a  small  coop. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  this 
year  where  farmers  sent  produce  and 
poultry  to  private  parties  for  home  use 
and  payment  was  neglected — noticeably 
among  these  were:  D.  L.  or  C.  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor  and  V.  G.  Butler,  of  Huguenot  Park, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mottufsky  Bros.,  of  West  Washing¬ 
ton  Market,  New  York,  are  in  financial 
difficulties. 

Clias.  F.  Droste,  Jr.,  will  have  to  pay 
a  judgment  of  $500  for  having  eggs  in  his 
possession  which  the  Board  of  Health 
condemned. 

Samuel  Levy,  formerly  salesman  for  A. 
A.  Kennard  &  Co.,  who  failed  some  time 
ago.  is  reported  to  be  in  financial  straits. 
We  have  had  many  inquiries  about  him, 
and  our  cautionary  advice  seems  to  have 
been  justified. 

Many  complaints  came  in  of  non-pay¬ 
ment  for  poultry  and  eggs  shipped  to 
Frank  Trumbidora.  of  Watson  Street, 
Newark,  N.  .T.  We  learn  he  received 
something  like  $1,500  worth  of  goods  and 
disappeared  without  notice,  closing  his 
store  and  leaving  no  address. 


Grazing  Cure  for  Founder. 

Having  a  horse  that  is  foundered,  and 
being  told  that  to  let  him  run  in  the  grass 
all  night  would  cure  him,  would  like  to 
know  your  advice.  Would  you  put  a 
blanket  on  him?  They  say  by  his  lying 
down  that  the  dew  draws  it  all  out  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  give  the  advice  requested 
unless  you  give  us  full  particulars  as  to 
the  exact  condition  present  and  the  length 
of  time  the  horse  has  been  affected. 
Grazing  will  not  cure  a  confirmed  case. 

A.  s.  A. 


Ailing  Animals. 

Forging. 

I  have  a  horse  seven  years  old  that 
“clicks”  (over-reach)  quite  badly.  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  it?  I  have  been 
told  that  the  fault  can  be  overcome  by 
proper  shoeing,  but  thus  far  I  have  failed 
to  find  a  blacksmith  who  could  help  mat¬ 
ters  any.  Horse  seems  to  click  only 
when  he  strikes  a  certain  gait,  and  I 
notice  that  some  days  he  seems  to  be 
worse  than  others.  He  clicks  the  least 
right  after  he  has  been  shod.  F.  G.  u. 

Massachusetts. 

Have  the  hind  shoes  set  back  an  inch 
or  so  at  the  toe  when  nailing  them  to  the 
sole.  Put  heavy  shoes  upon  the  fore 
feet  and  have  them  short  in  the  heel 
and  bevelled  over  at  the  toes  to  give  roll¬ 
ing  motion.  Do  not  drive  the  horse  until 
leg  weary,  but  keep  him  “up  on  the  bit.” 

A.  S.  A. 


Cough. 

We  have  a  horse  which  has  been  both¬ 
ered  with  a  cough  the  past  year,  and 
of  late  we  have  been  unable  to  help  her 
any.  Sometimes  I  think  she  is  coming 
down  with  the  heaves.  Please  advise 
me.  H-  A.  B. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  determine  the  cause  of 
cough  without  making  an  examination, 
the  causes  of  cough  being  many  and  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  if  you  have  an-  idea  that 
heaves  is  present  treat  for  that  ailment 
on  general  principles.  Give  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning.  Wet  all  feed.  Let  her  live  on 
grass  in  Summer  and  in  Winter  feed  wet 
oat  straw  in  preference  to  hay.  Roots 
or  silage  may  also  be  fed  in  Winter.  Let 
whole  oats  and  wheat  bran  form  the  con¬ 
centrate  feed.  Never  feed  any  bulky 
fodder  at  noon  and  do  not  work  her  soon 
after  a  meal.  a.  s.  a. 


Depraved  Appetite. 

I  have  a  young  Jersey  cow  that  will 
come  in  fresh  in  the  early  Fall.  She  is 
thin,  but  is  very  active.  She  tries  to 
eat  sticks  or  bark  from  apple  trees,  pine 
shats  and  almost  anything  that  is  not 
fit  to  eat.  Her  appetite  sems  to  crave 
something,  but  nothing  I  give  her  seems 
to  satisfy.  I  have  a  year-old  heifer  in 
good  condition,  seems  to  have  the  same 
habit;  they  have  been  on  pasture  about 
a  mouth  or  more.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  them?  H.  D. 

Maryland. 

Add  wheat  bran  freely  to  the  ration 
and  if  that  does  not  suffice  give  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime  twice  daily.  In  chronic  cases  acid¬ 
ulating  the  drinking  water  with  -  dilute 
hydrochloride  acid  sometimes  acts  like 
a  charm.  Feed  a  variety  of  foods. 

A.  S.  A. 


Founder. 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  mare  sev¬ 
en  years  old.  She  is  badly  foundered,  I 
think.  About  one  year  ago  she  was 
warmed  up  and  then  driven  home 
through  a  cold  rain  and  let  stand.  The 
next  morning  she  could  hardly  walk  she 
was  so  stiff.  They  have  given  her  dif¬ 
ferent  stuff  but  no  results,  except  to 
take  the  sweeny  out  of  her  shoulders 
and  breast.  She  is  in  fine  condition, 
eats  well  and  feels  fine.'  Her  hoofs  are 
contracted  some,  but  not  badly;  the  ten¬ 
dons  from  knee  to  hoof-head  are  swollen 
and  hard.  She  is  a  fine  animal  if  she 
could  be  cured.  What  do  you  advise, 
buying  or  not.  and  what  treatment? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  ii.  m. 

You  do  not  describe  the  symptoms  of 
founder  and  we  cannot  advise  you  to  buy 
the  mare.  The  symptoms  suggest  injured 
tendons  and  possibly  navicular  disease  of 
the  feet,  which  is  incurable  and  requires 
unnerving  for  removal  of  lameness.  With¬ 
out  an  examination  we  cannot,  however, 
give  a  confident  opinion  or  prescribe  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment.  A.  s.  A. 


Stiff  Calf. 

I  have  a  three-montlis-old  calf  which 
has  apparently  got  rheumatism.  For 
several  weeks  it  has  acted  stiff  and  would 
lie  down  about  all  the  time.  Lately  its 
front  knee  joints  are  swollen  badly  and 
it  stands  “knock-kneed”  or  knee-sprung 
rather,  and  moves  around  very  painfully. 
The  calf  has  lost  flesh  quite  a  little  until 
it  is  quite  thin  now.  At  first  it  would 
eat  very  little  and  I  thought  calf  was 
“off  its*  feed”  hut  lately  it  eats  more. 
I  am  feeding  sweet  milk  and  allow  it  to 
eat  all  the  hays  it  desires,  which  is  very 
little.  Can  you  advise  me  of  a  success¬ 
ful  treatment?  p.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  infection  of  the  navel 
at  birth  has  led  to  this  lame  condition 
of  the  joints,  and  if  so  chances  of  recov¬ 
ery  are  very  poor.  If  rickets  is  present, 
and  that  also  is  likely,  treatment  will  not 
be  likely  to  prove  profitable.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  scarcely  think  that  it 
will  pay  you  to  bother  with  the  case,  un¬ 
less  the  calf  is  a  valuable  purebred  animal, 
in  which  event  you  should  ask  a  graduate 
veterinarian  to  give  hypodermic  treatment 
with  antistreptococcic  serum.  Meanwhile 
it  would  be  well  to  paint  to  the  swollen 
joints  with  tincture  of  iodine  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Mix  an  ounce  of 
limewater  with  each  pint  of  milk  fed. 

A.  s.  A. 


.Tulj  31,  191.'.. 

Clipping  a  Mare. 

Would  it  be  right  to  have  a  mare 
clipped  that  is  due  to  foal  in  two  months? 

j.  o. 

If  the  coat  is  long  and  rough  it  would 
be  well  to  clip  it  from  the  belly  and  from 
the  legs  above  the  knees  and  hocks,  but 
not  from  the  entire  body.  She  will  shed 
more  quickly  if  blanketed  when  she 
starts  casting  her  Winter’s  coat. 

A.  S.  A. 


Nervous  Disorder. 

I  have  a  cow  that  eats  well,  chews 
her  cud,  but  she  seems  to  be  stiff  on  the 
right  side;  when  she  walks  she  throws 
both  right  legs  out  to  the  side  and  stag¬ 
gers.  When  she  puts  head  down  to  eat 
or  drink  she  trembles  so  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  she  gets  started.  When  she 
lies  down  she  gets  up  with  a  little  trou¬ 
ble,  sometimes  makes  two  or  three  at¬ 
tempts.  She  continues  to  milk ;  due  to 
calve  in  two  months.  Can  you  give  me 
the  cause  and  a  remedy?  w.  II.  S. 

Maryland. 

Pressure  upon  nerves  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  gestation  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms  noted,  but  tuberculoses 
may  also  cause  such  symptoms,  or  they 
might  be  induced  by  molds  in  feed.  Bet¬ 
ter  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin.  Feed 
light,  laxative,  or  succulent  rations.  Let 
her  take  abundant  exercise  every  day. 
If  she  is  not  tubercular  the  veterinarian 
might  put  her  on  a  course  of  mix  vomica. 
Feed  sound  feed.  a.  s.  a. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  10  years  old  that  is  a 
little  lame  in  his  left  hind  leg,  does  not 
limp  when  walking,  but  has  a  hitch  when 
trotting.  I  think  it  is  in  his  stifle  as 
he  does  not  like  to  have  his  foot  lifted 
and  drawn  back  in  shoeing,  and  when 

resting  he  stands  with  the  aukle  joint 

knuckled  ahead.  R.  K. 

New  York. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  confidently 

locate  the  seat  or  cause  of  such  myster¬ 
ious  lameness  without  making  a  personal 
examination.  The  symptoms  more  in¬ 
dicate  spavin  (hock)  lameness  than  sti¬ 
fle  lameness.  Test  the  hock  as  follows : 
Pick  up  the  foot  of  the  lame  leg  and 
hold  the  foot  well  up  to  the  abdomen. 
Hold  it  there  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  drop  the  foot  and  have  the  attendant 
instantly  trot  the  horse  forward.  The 
attendant  should  be  instructed  what  he  is 
to  do  before  starting  the  test.  If  the 
horse  is  much  more  lame  after  the  test 
than  before,  the  trouble  is  in  the  hock 
joint  and  spavin,  seen  or  occult, 
should  be  suspected.  Firing  and  blister¬ 
ing  would  be  in  order  if  a  spavin  is 
found  to  be  the  cause,  and  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  six  weens’  rest,  the  horse  be¬ 
ing  tied  up  in  a  stall.  A.  s.  A. 


Mammitis. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow’s 
udder,  and  what  can  be  done  for  it? 
She  came  in  fresh  three  weeks  ago.  I 
milked  her  out  at  once,  over  20  quarts 
and  all  the  teats  were  all  right,  the  milk 
coming  well  from  all.  Two  days  after 
she  got  milk  fever  and  was  down  over 
26  hours  before  I  could  get  a  veterin¬ 
arian.  He  had  no  hopes  for  her.  but 
had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  her  around. 
Now  the  udder  around  the  hind  teat  fac¬ 
ing  the  milker  has  hardened.  From  the 
top  of  the  udder  between  the  hind  legs 
down  to  the  teat  (the  teat  is  not  hard) 
is  as  hard  as  a  stone  and  the  milk  some¬ 
times  is  “cheesy”  but  always  the  color 
of  yellow  matter.  I  have  applied  all 
home  remedies  but  nothing  seems  to  effect 
any  improvement.  She  is  just  seven 
years  old.  o.  t.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

The  cow  should  not  have  been  milked 
dry  at  calving  time.  That  greatly  helped 
to  bring  on  milk  fever.  The  quarter  re¬ 
ferred  to  became  infected  at  time  of 
treatment  or  later,  and  is  ruined,  in  all 
probability.  Milk  it  four  times  a  day. 
fomenting  with  hot  water  and  massag¬ 
ing  thoroughly  each  time  and  at  uighr 
rub  in  some  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
mercurial  ointment  and  two  parts  of 
lard  or  lanolin.  Once  a  day  give  her  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  powdered  saltpeter 
and  poke  root  in  water  as  a  drench,  for 
five  consecutive  days  a  week,  for  two 
weeks.  a.  s.  a. 


Thin  Horses 

We  bought  a  team  of  horses  seven  and 
eight  years  old.  They  are  about  the  same 
size  and  weigh  about  2.200  pounds. 
They  were  a  little  poor.  We  have  them 
two  months;  they  have  very  good  appe¬ 
tites,  eat  everything,  are  getting  about 
nine  to  10  quarts  oats  apiece,  good  hay. 
and  they  do  not  gain.  We  are  working 
very  little.  When  the  real  work  comes 
I  am  afraid  they  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  it.  Can  you  suggest  something  to 
put  on  a  little  flesh?  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Have  the  horses  clipped  and  their 
teeth  put  in  order  by  the  veterinarian : 
then  add  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran 
to  the  oats  and  feed  a  few  ears  of  corn 
at  noon.  Work  or  exercise  the  horses 
every  day.  Give  the  worm  powders  often 
prescribed  here.  A.  s.  a. 
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BUTTER. 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  one-half  to 
one  cent  on  most  grades  of  creamery. 
There  is  some  surplus  of  grades  below 
medium,  though  demand  for  these  quali¬ 
ties  is  fairly  good.  Packing  stock  and 
city  made  are  going  slowly.  The  efl'ect 
of  recent  hot  weather  is  clearly  shown 
in  current  receipts.  A  little  lack  of  care 
somewhere  on  the  route  from  the  cow  to 
the  creamery  churn  will  discount  the 
best  efforts  of  the  buttermaker.  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  skillful  he  may  be.  The  result 
is  that  the  butter  sells  one  or  two  cents, 
or  perhaps  more,  below  what  it  otherwise 
would. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb . 

Extra.  92  score  . 

Good  to  Choice  . 
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Ladles  . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  25  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  27  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  27. 

Chicago  creamery.  22c«25J4. 

Kansas  City,  23@25. 

CIIK 1CS  E. 

The  market  is  very  slow,  both  export 
and  local  buyers  being  inactive.  Holders 
anxious  to  make  sales  are  cutting  prices 
on  the  lower  grades  of  whole  milk.  The 
stocks  of  fancy  are  not  excessive  and  held 
with  some  confidence.  Sales  in  the  Utica 
market  have  run  at  13%  to  14  cents. 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  149$ 

Average  fancy  .  14  14)4 

Under  grades... .  12  @  13 

Dasies.  best .  15  @  u;i^ 

Young  Ameriens .  16  @  1614 

Skims,  special .  \\  &  12 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  u) 

EGGS 

The  price  range  has  widened  one  cent, 
as  strictly  fancy,  both  white  and  brown, 
are  scarce.  Medium  and  lower  grades 
arc  in  larger  supply,  and  active  efforts 
are  made  to  clear  out  current  arrivals  as 
soon  as  posible. 


White,  choice  to  iancy.  large  . 

...  28 

29 

Medium  to  good . 

...  18 

@ 

25 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . 

. . .  25 

@ 

26 

Common  to  good . 

...  18 

@ 

9!*> 

Duck  Eggs  . 

@ 

26 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


The  quality  of  new  apples  offered  is 
still  averaging  low.  Some  Transparent 
and  other  choice  varieties  have  sold 
slightly  above  quoted  prices,  but  compar¬ 
atively  few  are  good  enough  to  bring  $1 
per  bushel.  Peaches  continue  low,  ex¬ 
cept  some  southern  Elberta,  which  have 
sold  up  to  $2  per  crate.  Small  fruits 
running  low  in  quality  and  price;  cur¬ 
rants  going  at  $1  per  32-quart  crate  to  the 
preservers.  There  is  a  large  supply  of 
muskmelons  from  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  usual  wide  range  of  prices,  from 
To  cents  to  $3.25  per  crate  holding  45 
medium-sized  melons.  A  good  many  of 
fairly  good  quality  would  bring  higher 
prices  in  the  smaller  markets  near  home 
than  they  do  at  New  York,  where  they 
compete  with  the  best.  Restaurants  and 
hotel  people  find  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  any  but  the  best  grades  of  musk- 
meJons.  uniform  in  quality  throughout 
tin1  crate,  as  more  than  half  of  ordinary 
kinds  may  be  discarded  by  their  patrons. 

A  pples— New,  bu . 

Raspberries,  red.'pint . 

Black  caps,  pint  . . 

Cherries.  71b  bkt  . 

Currants,  qr .  2  2  2  2  .. 

Blackberries,  qr . 

Huckleberries,  ar . 

Plums,  carrier . . . 

Goosberrios.  qt . "2*22 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.  bkt  .......2 

Del  and  Md.,  carrier . 

Jersey,  bkt . 

Georgia.  6- bkt..  carrier . 

Mnskmeions,  bu  . 

W atermelons,  carl  oad  _ .... 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  larger  than  last 
week,  but  demand  good  enough  to  hold 
the  previous  advance  in  price. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  26  50  @27  00 

No.  2 . 24  50  @25  00 

No.  3  . 23  00  @24  00 

Clover  mixed . 23  00  @25  50 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  is  much  lower  on  favorable 
crop  reports.  The  Spring  wheat  outlook 
promises  an  exceptional  crop  unless  black 
rust  develops  disastrously.  Corn  and 
oats  are  practically  unchanged. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  17 

No.  2.  Red,  new  . .  1  19 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  S9 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  60 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00  @  1  06 

MILLFEKD. 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @25  50 

Middlings . 27  50  @32  00 

Bed  Dog  . 34  50  @35  00 

Cornmeal . 32  00  @33  00 

WOOL 

Recent  prices  at  the  London  sales 
have  been  lower,  so  that  buyers  here  are 
less  active.  At  Boston  prices  on  medium 
grades  are  tending  upward.  Recent  fig¬ 
ures  on  Michigan  and  New  York  fleeces 
are:  Unwashed  Delaine.  26  to  27:  half 
blood,  unwashed,  32  to  33;  three-eighths 
blood,  3 <  to  38.  On  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fleeces  prices  are:  Unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  20  to  30;  half  blood  combing,  35" 
three-eighths  blood,  37  to  38. 

THE 

WILLIAMS  ORCHARDS 

191.66  acres  at  Barry,  III. 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

on  Sept.  8,  1915 

In  three  parcels  and  as  a  whole 

Illustrated  descriptive  pamphlet  on  request. 

JNO.  R.  WILLIAMS, 409  Globe  Democrat  Bldg., St.  Louis, Mo. 

Do  you  need  Farm  Help? 

W  ••  have  many  able-bnilleii  minis  men.  hnth  with  and  without 
m,2'l  i ,who  svish  "nrk  «>  hirms.  ir.vou  need  a 
i  n  i.,  m  1  ?  ,r  m.a"’  wril"  r"r  «"  "r',er  blank.  Onra  la 
a  philanthropic  organization  and  ,ve  make  no  charge  to  em- 
plover  or  employee. 

Om- ol.Joct  is  t"  encourage  fanning  among  .lews. 

.  *  JEWISH  ACKH'l  LTUBAI,  SOCIETY 

l.f.  Second  Avenue _  New  York  (lit. 

Subscribers  Exchange 


979" 

Subscribers*  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  roach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  tho  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products.  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admit¬ 
ted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock 
advertisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on 
other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


LIME  REQUIREMENTS  determined.  Write  for 
l.or^°X1Laj  HARRIS  T’  KIRLE,  Swedes 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESS.  28x28,  used  3  sea¬ 
sons,  30  to  40  barrel  capacity;  outfit  is  in 
good  condition,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  to 

Newark.taNre;  J H>  KABKl  <i7S  Mt  Prospect  Ave.® 


I’OR  sAr.E--Hydran,ie  Cider  Press  in  good  con¬ 
ic'/1!011'  oO  to  7:>-harrol  capacity;  will  sell  cheap 

riven  ^  4P  0the/  work ;  *<»’''  references 

given.  Also  Engine  and  Boiler.  For  full  nnr- 
Deniars  ad'dress  JAMES  FERGUS.  West  Yew- 


SAVE  YOUR  VETCH  SEED  by  using  a  fanning 
mill  screen  of  speeial  size  mesh  that  will  re- 

■°11 »« 

NULL'S  Famous  Melilotus  Clover  Honey  io  ih 
pail.  $l.o0;  express  prepaid.  W  I>  NTT  r 
Demopolis,  Ala.  ^  uuu. 


COI.T  ACETYLENE  GENERATOR,  up  to  r.O 
light  capacity.  24  C.  P.  burners,  50  lb  car¬ 
bide  rapacity;  used.  but_in  good  condition  Will 

50.  Address 


accept  any  reasonable  offer:  cost  S!lr 
UNIQUE  CLUB,  Pearl  River,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE— 14  H.  P.  Foos  Gasoline  Engine  on 
trucks:  friction  clutch  pulley;  fine  conditio, i. 

.  I.  SKINNER,  Chepachet,  N.  Y. 


Cash  $300. 


\VANTED—i;u.v..r  for  peach  crop,  4,000  bushels. 

ft.  ivON  rZAHN.  Biglerville,  Pa. 


lar~°  far,m  ln  Western  Massa 
rhusetts  to  lease  on  shares  for  a  term 
years.  Has  over  one  thousand 


a 

young 


oC 
apple 


trees,  mostly  Baldwins,  just  coming  into  bear- 
7’.,.™  £MOjer  information  write  BRINTON 
r.  IIALL.  Bolding.  Mich. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
„  \°r,,  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000. 

I’.  H.  RI\LNBURGII,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


W;™NJ,E^fT°Ve“bcr  1-  comPetent  married  man, 
■in/  t°  manage  commercial  garden 

.ind  poultry  plant  near  Baltimore,  Md  Must 
be  experienced  along  botn  lines,  and  a  hustler 
R  1<N,°YPr0dUCe  results’  A(i,lress  Box  151,  care 


■  IDPLL-A  OLD  AMERICAN  wants  situation 
«ith  middle-aged  American  widow  on  farm; 
good  home,  not  high  wages.  Address  Box  152, 
“  I  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  (38),  refined,  intelligent,  capable  man¬ 
ager  and  housekeeper;  $10  week;  highest  ivf- 
erences.  SHAN.  No.  604  Wyauoke,  Baltimore 
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WANTED— Permanent  position  with  opportunity 

linn  =r<IJri'I‘crll‘e"f  )’>'  young  married  man.  sober, 
honest  and  industrious;  Rood  refer*  *  * 

I’.OX  150.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


erence.  Address 


BEAT  TIFTTL  blue  grass  farm  for  sale  in  fa- 
mous  Shenandoah  Valley,  fronts  on  Shenan- 
doali  River,  5  minutes’  walk  to  town;  a  farm  of 
nwMk™  s®D0,n  c°mes  on  th(1  maH-et  Address 

OWNER,  Box  164  Rroarlivay,  Va. 


DAIRY  pARM  of  152  acres  for  salo,  one-half 
null1  from  town,  good  buildings,  fine  view 
price  $4,000;  $2,500  down.  Further  information 
write ;  owner,  (\  JENSEN,  Laurens, 


Otsego 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN— Young.  single 
wants  position;  references.  MORGAN  - 
162,  Milford,  Conn. 


Box 


1  ^TION  WANTED — Two  young  men  wish 
positions  in  i arm  or  cowboy  range  out  West 
Address  !•..  Sparkill,  N.  Y..  Box  8.  '  r' 


WANTED — 30-60-aere  farm.  no  agents  M 
BERNHARDT,  31  Curtis  place,  New  Brighton, 
New  York  City. 

WANTED— Boarders;  Ideal  quiet  farm  house, 

Heidelberg  Mountains.  Write  for  circular 
ELMWOOD  FARM,  Dormnnsville,  Albany  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 244-acre  improved  farm,  including 
20  acres  crop;  $4,000  cash.  J.  F.  TORRENCE 
R.  No.  4,  Louisa,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — 260  acres,  ideal  stock  or  grain  farm, 
23  miles  from  Cleveland  Ohio;  good  soil,  line 
buildings,  two  good  houses,  considerable  timber, 
sugar  bush:  priced  low  for  quick  sale.  Owner, 
J’.  W.  RANSOM.  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


i  "  O  7  Of  XG  MEN  desire  positions  on  poultry 
or  fruit  farm,  ages  21  and  25;  will  go  any¬ 
where.  F.  EBERCBACII,  Storrow  Street,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


V  KG  KT A  BLISS. 

Early  in  the  week  potatoes  struck  a 
iiew  low  mark,  some  fairly  good  stock  go¬ 
ing  under  75  cents  per  barrel.  Conditions  i 
improved  later,  though  $1.25  per  barrel 
was  the  top  for  most  receipts.  Breen  peas 

arriving  in  bad  quality,  especially  those  , . - 

shipped  in  hags,  which  get  heated  on  the  far,u  stock;  can  p 
way  if  piled  for  any  length  of  time.  Bas-  l‘tve  SSf  A 
kets  are  safer  for  shipment.  Cabbage  **'’  ‘e"Rkle>-  1  a- 
continues  in  very  heavy  supply,  large 
quantities  selling  at  less  than  one  cent 


WANTED — First-class  farm  superintendency, 

covering  both  field  and  dairy  branches,  by  man 
ol  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines:  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained; 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
ote.,  ready  for  hustling  work;  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  AddTess  “BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  July  23.  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
fli fi erence  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
1,10  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


A  pril 


per  head.  Choice  tomatoes  are  scarce,  a  R()X  ir’4-  care  R-  N--Y. 
few  having  brought  $2  per  three- peck 
crate;  common  run  is  hardly  salable 


Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbl. 

Del.  and  Md . 

@  1  50 

Beets.  100  bunches . 

Carrots.  100  bunches . 

CO 

<&  1  DO 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage.  100 . 

..  50 

@  75 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket  ... 

Onions,  nearby,  bu . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

.  1  00 

@  75 

@  1  00 

Peas,  bu . 

String  Beans,  bu . 1 . 

Squash,  bbl . 

. .  2:> 

@  1  ou 

Sweet  Corn,  100 . 

Egg  Plants  bu . 

.  1  00 

Tomatoes,  6-blct.  crate . 

@  1  25 

Jersey,  box . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 
Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

K"Osters 

Ducks 

Geese 


POSITION.  WANTED — -As  working  foreman  on 
large  d'airy  farm.  American,  married,  40  years 
old.  no  booze  or  tobacco,  small  family,  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  farm  crops,  machinery  and  all 
produce  results;  hard'  worker; 
Address  FARMER,  327  Beaver 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  single,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  commercial  or  private. 


FOREMAN — Practical,  experienced,  has  posi¬ 
tion.  three  years  with  extensive  corporation, 
thorough  with  trees,  wants  position  of  trust 
with  large  progressive  orehardist.  For  infoi- 
mation  reply  BOX  148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped; 

about  1.000  hens;  good'  buildings;  no  repairs 
needed,  abundance  fruit,  strawberries,  currants, 
cherries,  raspberries,  plums,  pears,  grapes, 
apples,  cow,  pigs;  separator,  gasoline  engine, 
bone  cutter,  ice;  $6,000.  JOHN  COLGROVE, 
Otego.  N.  Y. 

A  CLEAN,  UP-TO-DATE  DAIRY  is  needed  here. 

I  have  the  farm;  would  sell  or  lease.  If  you 
understand  the  business  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  WM.  FOTII,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

WANTED — General  utility  man  to  take  care  of 
garden,  lawn  and  automobile;  wages  thirty-five 
d'ollars;  cottage  free;  will  not  consider  more 
than  three  in  family.  Address  ASCO,  18  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand  wants  posi¬ 
tion  immediately.  E.  RITTER,  Berkshire. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  handle  600  hens;  will 
enlarge  plant.  J.  C.  GREENE,  St.  .Johns, 
Mich. 

WANTED — Married  man.  with  family,  good  milk¬ 
ers,  on  large  up-to-date  dairy  farm  in  Northern 
New  York;  must  be  competent  to  handle  dairy 
for  profit;  no  smokers;  temperate  and  indus¬ 
trious.  BOX  153,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


IF  THE  GROWERS  OF  APPLES  AND  ! 
PEARS  wish  to  receive  the  highest  market  } 
price  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  their  J 
fruit  during  the  season  of  1915-1916,  i 
and  be  sure  of  a  SQUARE  DEAL  and  1 
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i  el  low  Eye 

Lima,  California . 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @ 

Common  to  good . 14  @ 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb..  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  24 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50 

Roasters  .  ”  <>■> 

Fowls . I4 

Spring  Ducks . .  i« 

Squabs,  doz . 1  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  700 

Rul,s .  5  00 

Cows . . . 3  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  .  8  50 

Cnlls .  goo 


21 
IS 
28 
26 
60 
24 
17 
17 
@  3  50 


@ 

(» 

@ 

@ 

@ 


Sheep.  100  lbs 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . 


3  50 

6  75 

7  60 


@  9  65 
@  6  80 
©  6  40 
@11  50 
@  6  50 
@  5  50 
@  8  75 
@  9  00 


J  prompt  and  full  returns,  they  must  do  their  part  by  pledging 
*  a  reasonable  amount  of  their  fruit  to  be  sold  by  the  State 


Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  at  auction,  daily.  We 
must  have  assurances  of  800  carloads  at  least. 

Will  you  fill  in,  sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 

71  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 

/  will  ship . barrels  of  apples  or  pears 

to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 


Name. 


Address 


HUMOROUS 


The  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs, 

While  the  helpful  hen  lays  one; 

But  the  codfish  does  not  cackle. 

To  inform  us  what  she’s  done ; 

And  so  we  scorn  the  codfish  coy, 

But  the  helpful  hen  we  prize ; 

Which  indicates  to  thoughtful  u,  c<as 

It  pays  to  advertise.  1  o 

—Credit  £>st. 

£3 

The  Butcher:  “I  have  some;  fOj  can- 
vasbacks  today,  ma’am.”  Mrs,  Newly¬ 
wed:  “I)o  you  sell  them  by  the  ^rd?” 

“Longbow’s  story  of  his  expe  ^‘ice  on 
the  firing  line  reminds  me  strop  «  of  his 
bank  account.”  “How  so?”  ca  trifle 
overdrawn.” — Melbourne  Leade: 

“Are  you  unmarried?”  int  ed  the 
census  man.  “Oh.  dear,  no,”  said  the  lit¬ 
tle  lady,  blusliitng ;  “I’ve  never  even  been 
married.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

“He  is  a  self-made  man,  is  he  not?” 
“Yes.  except  for  the  alterations  made  by 
his  wife  and  her  mother.” — St.  James 
Gazette. 

Rural  Constable  :  “Now  then,  come 
out  o’  that.  Bathing’s  not  allowed  ’ere 
after  8  A.  M !”  The  Face  in  the  Water 
— “Excuse  me,  Sergeant,  I’m  not  bath¬ 
ing:  I’m  only  drowning.” — Punch. 

“What  sort  of  fellow  is  Jibworth?” 
“Very  impractical.  He’s  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  elect  to  take  a  sightseeing  trip 
in  a  submarine.” — Birmingham  Age-IIer- 
ald. 

“Your  husband  is  looking  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  nowadays,  Mrs.  Nurich.”  “Yes,  it’s 
the  new  treatment.  He’s  been  trying 
some  immunity  baths.” — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 

Artist  (showing  latest  picture)  : 
“My  object  was  to  try  to  express  all  the 
horrors  of  war.”  Friend :  “I  have  never 
seen  anything  more  horrible.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“Why  do  you  sign  your  name  ‘J.  John 
B.  B.  B.  Brownson’?”  asked  Hawkins. 
“Because  it  is  my  name,”  said  Brownson. 
“I  was  christened  by  a  minister  who  stut¬ 
tered.” — Australasian. 

“Many  of  the  ills  of  lif:  originate  in 
the  mouth,”  says  Doctor  Wiley.  Men 
who  have  gone  to  the  hospital  to  have 
broken  noses,  black  eyes  and  smashed 
ribs  patched  up  will  probably  agree  with 
him. — New  Orleans  States. 

“Bah  !”  sneered  the  blustery  man. 
“Bluff  is  the  thing.  A  man  can  bluff  his 
way  through  life.”  “But.”  said  the  con¬ 
servative,  “if  you  couldn’t  swim  and  fell 
in,  you  couldn’t  bluff  the  river  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.” — Livingston  Lance. 

A  three-year-old  girl  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  peculiar  noise  and  asked  what  it 
was.  “A  cricket,  dear,”  replied  the  moth¬ 
er.  “Well,”  remarked  the  little  lady,  “he 
ought  to  get  himself  oiled.” — Christian 
Register. 

Tilbury  :  “What’s  that  piece  of  cot¬ 
ton  tied  round  your  finger  for?”  Brunt: 
“My  wife  put  it  there  to  remind  me  to 
post  a  letter.”  Tilbury :  “And  did  you 
post  it?”  Brunt:  “No:  she  forgot  to 
give  it  to  me !” — Credit  Lost. 

Rural  Parishioner  (about  to  marry 
for  the  second  time)  to  congratulatory 
friend :  “Weel,  I’m  marrying  mostly  for 
the  sake  of  the  bairns.  It  it  was  just 
masel’,  I  could  e’en  gang  on  being  a  celeb¬ 
rity.” — Credit  Lost. 

An  elderly  farmer  drove  into  town  one 
day  and  hitched  his  team  to  a  telegraph 
post.  “Here !”  exclaimed  a  burly  police¬ 
man,  “you  can’t  hitch  there.”  “Can’t 
hitch !”  shouted  the  irate  farmer.  “Well, 
why  have  you  got  a  sign  up,  ‘Fine  for 
hitching’  ?”■ — -Australasian. 

“I  always  get  rattled  when  I  see  a 
woman  crossing  the  street  ahead  of  me,” 
said  the  first  motorist.  “So  do  I.”  replied 
the  second  ditto.  “They  wear  such  a  lot 
of  pins  in  their  hats  and  hair  that  if  a 
fellow  collides  with  them  lie  is  almost 
sure  to  puncture  a  tire.” — Melbourne 
T  ,eader. 

They  say  that  the  first  time  Richard 
W.  Thompson  risked  his  Indiana  neck  on 
a  warship  after  President  Hayes  appoint¬ 
ed  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  lie  observed 
officers  and  men  piling  out  on  deck  from 
below ;  and  looking  down  a  hatchway  ex¬ 
claimed  in  blank  amazement :  “Gosh  ! 
These  darned  ships  are  hollow !” — Credit 
Lost. 


Big  Four  “20” 


A  Great  Combination 

ILLUSTRATION  shows  Big  Four  “20”  with  Emerson  Plow  and  power 
1  hoist.  The  Big  Four  motor  raises  or  lowers  the  plow  by  simply  pushing 
a  foot  lever — whether  tractor  is  running  or  standing  still.  Plows,  when  raised,  are  out  of 
way  of  everything.  When  lowered,  are  adjustable  to  any  depth  you  wish  to  plow.  Don’t 
waste  room  and  time  turning;  back  up  and  plow  out  corners.  Plows  may  be  quickly 
detached  and  tractor  used  for  harrows,  disks,  drills,  mowers,  etc.— and  all  belt  work.  The 
four  cylinders  of  the  Big  Pour  “20”  insure  steady,  dependable  power.  Two  speeds 
forward  and  reverse  make  flexibility — adaptable  to  all  soil  conditions. 

A  Size  of  Tractor  for  Every  Farm 

Emeraon  Model  “L”  Big  Four  “20”  Big  Four  “30”  Big  Four  “45” 

4-Cyl.  2-Speed  4-Cyl.  2 -Speed  4-Cyl.  3-Speed  6-Cyl.  3-Speed 

Write  today  for  tree  folder  illustrated  in  colors  and  names  of  users  of  Big  Four  "20.” 

Emerson-Brantingham  Imolement  Company  (Inc.)  3093 
Good  Farm  Machinery — Established  1852  911  W.  Iron  Street  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A- 


PAPEC 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Highest  quality  silage,  %  less 
power.  Large  capacity.  Ele¬ 
vate  to  unusual  heights.  Built 
to  last.  Throw,  blow  and  lift. 

LIGHT  RUNNING 

One-piece  semi-steel  frame  and  per¬ 
fect  alignment  of  main  bearings  at  all 
times.  Capacities3to  30  tonsperhour. 
in  sizes  from  4  H.P.  up.  When  silos 
are  high,  conditions  hard,  or  power 
thought  insufficient,  the  “  Papec  ”  in¬ 
variably  handles  the  job  successfully. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  postal  today 
for  free  Catalog  on  “  The  Wonderful 
Papec”  line  of  cutters.  Your  gas 
engine  will  run  them. 

|  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10  Shortiville,  N.Y. 

29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  in  U.  S. 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Especially  Designed  for  Gas  Engine  Power 


Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 

less  power  than  ordinarily  required. 

Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  Silage  packs 
closer,  which  permits  of  more  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability, 
capacity  and  easy-to-feed — Ross  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 


Guaranteed 
free  from  de¬ 
fects, not  only 
for  one  year,  but 
for  life  of  machine. 


We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Wood 
and  IN-DE-STR-UCT-O  Metal  Silo. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com- 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address  ■■ 

UNADILLA  SILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y  g 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Our 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest 
time.  If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
efZff-r  stable,  investigate  our 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

'  Write  for  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog.  It  fully  describes 
everything,  contains  many  valuable  hints.  Mailed  Freel 
Please  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co,  Box  260  Salem,  Ohio 

TMTO&a - - -  '  — 


Which  is  thei; 

Best  Silo? 


Mr.  Harry  Pugh,  manager  of  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  took  a  silo  “census”  of  his  state.  In  an  article  in  the  “Farmers’ 
Mail  and  Breeze”  of  March  14,  1914,  he  said  of  it: 

“I  have  taken  considerable  trouble  to  find  out  the  actual  number  of  silos  in  Kansas. 
After  making  all  the  inquiries  through  reliable  sources  that  it  was  possible  to  make,  I  found 
that  the  following  figures  are  fairly  accurate:  . 

“4,700  wood  stave  silos;  400  wood  2x4,  known  as  Common  Sense;  50  built  of  floorings;  5 
Buff  Jersey  type;  160  monolithic  concrete;  125  meral  lath;  100  cement  stave;  20  hollow  tile; 
100  galvanized  iron;  40  pit,  or  hole-in-the  ground,  and  15  brick.” 

Of  a  total  of  5,715  silos  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  5,155  were  wood? 

Kansas  has  given  all  types  of  silos  a  thorough  try-out.  and  has  determined  which  is  best. 

Kansas  farmers  are  prosperous,  and  can  afford  to  buy  the  best. 

Of  every  ten  silos  Kansas  farmers  have  bought, 

NINE  ARE  \V  001)1  /  S0UTHERN  plNE  ASS<N 

And  it  s  the  same  way  with  a  granary.  _  /  626G  Interstate  Bank  Bldg. 

Everybody  knows  grain  keeps  best  in  a  wood  contain-  t  New  Orleans 

er.  You  can  build  a  Southern  Yellow  Pine  storage  bin  /  gend  m0  pREE  your 

or  granary  for  4  cents  a_  bushel  capacity.  In  these  /  §|Eq  BOOK  -------- 

daysof  soaring  wheat  prices,  how  long  will  you  have  /  BARN  AND  BIN  PLANS  -  -  - 
to  hold  your  grain  to  make  a  profit  on  the  building  /  HOUSE  PLANS 
investment?  / " 

Investigate!  Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  . 

mail — our  publications  are  FREE.  We  have  /Name _ 

nothing  to  sell  to  you.  / 

SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION  '  Tow" - — 

Interstate  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La.  /  D‘  State 


TABLE  OF  LUMBER  TESTS  -  - 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
fecjJwest  St.:  Rutland.  Vt. 


A  FAST  CUTTER 


This  Gale-Baldwin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving 
self-feed  table — is  astrong,  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

Gale- 
Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 

has  the  widely  known,  62  -year,  B.  &  T. 
reputation  behind  it.  That’s  guarantee 
enough.  Buy  one  this  season,  Mr.  Dairy¬ 
man  and  “thank  your  star”  when  silo¬ 
filling  time  comes. 

Dealers  sell  it.  If  none  near  you  write 
us.  Catalog  describing  all  our  line — free. 
Write  today. 

Belcher  8t  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


\GetAMonefMakfng\ 


len  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
ck  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


—the  famous  motor  press  that  is  making  clear 
profits  of  $10,  $16,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4,  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 

Break  All 
Baling  Records 

in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  “can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 
We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too* 

Get  Our  Book 

—••Ton*  Tell  "—packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling:  facta.  Show  in  actual  figures  the  big  profits  you 
can  make  with  a  Sandwich  PreBS.  A  postal  brings  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOW!  Address 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  520  OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520, Council  Bluffs.  Is.  Box  520, Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Can  Start  |  Coupled 
or  Stop  |  up  Short 
Instantly 


Great  for 
Windrow 
Baling 
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A  1  alk  About  Alfalfa  Breeding. 

Let  the  Farmers  Do  It. 

Taut  I. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKERS.— From  time  to  time 
during  the  past  few  years  some  earnest  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  reporter  has  written,  either  for  the  farm 
papers  or  for  the  great  magazines  and  newspapers, 
rather  glowing  accounts  of  some  new  Alfalfa.  lie 
has  usually  wound  up  his  article  by  saying  that 
this  new  Alfalfa  was  still  in  the  hands  of  some  pro¬ 
fessor  who  was  developing  it  and  crossing  it  with 
some  other  rare  varieties,  the  ultimate  effect  of 
which  could  hardly  help  being  so  great  as  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  entire  Alfalfa  producing  business.  As  a 
rule  after  reading  one 
glowing  account  of  this 
new  variety  and  the  re¬ 
sults  which  were  sure 
to  be  achieved  by  it  and 
its  hybrids,  we  have 
grown  weary  of  watch¬ 
ing  for  another  article 
which  would  tell  what 
further  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  along  this  line. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  as  criticis¬ 
ing  anybody  at  all  in 
this  line.  Newspaper 
reporters  are  mighty 
valuable  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  it  would  be  a 
flat  old  world  without 
them.  That  they  write 
sometimes  in  glowing 
colors  is  not  necessarily 
a  fault,  but  what  I  wish 
to  comment  on  in  this 
article  is,  first,  the  ab- 
'  surdity  of  placing  this 
so-called  hybridiza¬ 
tion  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  college  profes¬ 
sors.  leaving  farmers 
entirely  out  of  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  matter,  and 
'  then  I  wish  to  give  the 
farmers  a  little  idea  of 
what  common  sense 
alone,  not  college  edu¬ 
cation.  might  he  able  to 
accomplish  along  the 
line  of  breeding  Alfalfa. 

NATURAL  CROSS¬ 
FERTILIZATION.— I  n 
the  first  place,  all  of 
you  know  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  plants, 
one  of  which  nature  has 
decreed  should  cross-fertilirx* ;  that  is,  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  plant  will  not  naturally  fertilize  itself,  but 
is  fertilized  by  a  neighboring  plant.  Sometimes  the 
pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind;  more  frequently  it  is 
carried  by  insects.  The  other  class  of  plants  natur¬ 
ally  self-fertilized,  and  it  requires  a  skillful  plant 
breeder  to  produce  hybrids  amongst  them.  In  the 
first  class  belong  Alfalfa,  all  of  the  clovers,  Timothy, 
corn,  and  a  world  of  others.  In  the  second  class  be¬ 
long  wheat,  oats,  Soy  beans,  and  many  others. 
Plants  which  naturally  cross-fertilize  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  chances  for  their  fertilizing  them¬ 
selves  are  meager.  Cross-fertilization  is  almost  ab¬ 
solutely  the  rule  with  them,  and  where  the  pollen 
is  carried  by  insects,  they  frequently  cross  even 
when  separated  by  considerable  distances.  I  have 


known  of  cases  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  pollen  had  been  carried  four  or  five 
miles. 

INSECT  AID. — Now  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  plant  under  discussion.  There  would  be  very 
little  difficulty  in  crossing  Alfalfa  in  any  way  that 
you  wish  to,  because,  as  stated,  it  is  an  open  or 
cross-fertilized  variety.  Two  plants  of  any  two 
varieties  or  of  the  same  variety  growing  side  by 
side  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  visited  by  the  same 
insects  and  their  pollen  freely  carried  from  one  to 
the  other.  More  than  that  they  would  probably  be 
visited  by  insects  from  the  neighboring  fields  and 
even  in  many  cases  by  insects  from  a  mile  or  more 
away,  and  in  this  way  fertilization  would  take 


Rooting  System  of  Alfalfas:  Left,  plant  of  ordinary  Alfalfa,  8  years;  right,  plant  of  “Cossack.”  Observe  branched  root. 

place.  Now  to  apply  a  little  common  sense  to  this 
matter.  Instead  of  a  professor  working  to  make 
special  hybrids,  uniting  two  rare  and  unusual  spe¬ 
cies,  hoping  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  each, 
what  would  happen  in  nature  is  that  the  plants 
which  you  were  trying  to  breed  might  be  fertilized 
by  50  different  plants,  their  pollen  coming  anywhere 
from  a  radius  of  a  few  feet  to  a  few  miles.  Sup¬ 
posing,  however,  that  someone  should  have  two  rare 
and  unusual  varieties  which  he  wished  to  cross. 

There  would  be  no  particular  difficulty  about  cross¬ 
ing  them.  What  he  would  probably  do  would  be  to 
plant  them  side  by  side,  screen  them  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  contamination  from  outside  sources,  and  either 
by  introducing  the  proper  insect  or  by  doing  hand 
work  to  make  the  first  cross.  This  seed  he  would 


be  compelled  to  save,  plant  in  a  plot  containing  no 
other  Alfalfa,  again  screening  this  entire  plot  and 
fertilizing  as  before. 

COST  OF  EXPERIMENT.— I  can  conceive  of 
some  wealthy  man  continuing  this  process  until  he 
had  a  hundred  acres  all  screened  over  to  prevent 
contamination  from  the  outside.  On  a  hundred 
acres  in  the  best  producing  sections  he  might  har¬ 
vest  500  bushels  of  seed,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  man,  however  wealthy  or  liberal,  who  would  be 
willing  to  carry  the  matter  any  farther  than  this. 
By  the  time  he  had  his  first  carload  of  500  bushels, 
he  would  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money.  Ilis 
seed  would  have  to  sell  for  quite  a  high  price  in  or¬ 
der  to  reimburse  him.  The  result  then  would  be 

that  you  and  I  would 
buy  in  the  first  place 
seed  enough  for  one 
acre,  say  20  pounds. 
We  might  pay  a  dollar 
a  pound  or  we  might 
pay  even  more  than  that 
to  get  this  first  lot.  We 
would  plant  this  acre 
across  the  road  from  20 
acres  of  common  Alfal¬ 
fa,  or  perhaps  we  might 
have  more  than  that 
amount  of  common. 
Neighbors  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  would  have 
a  like  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  Alfalfa.  Within  a 
radius  of  a  mile  there 
might  be  200  or  300 
acres  of  Alfalfa  all  of 
the  common  variety. 

MIXING  THE  PRO¬ 
DUCT. — Having  p  a  i  d 
our  dollar  a  pound  or 
more  for  this  stock 
seed,  we  would  quite  nat¬ 
urally  wish  to  save  seed 
from  it  ourselves  to  sell 
again  while  the  price 
remained  high.  Now  we 
would  not  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  screening  our 
acre;  probably  it  would 
never  even  occur  to  us. 
The  result  would  un¬ 
questionably  be  that  it 
would  hybridize  w  i  t  h 
most  all  of  the  Alfalfa 
that  was  within,  say  a 
mile  of  our  purebred 
plot.  The  plants  result¬ 
ing  from  the  seed  which 
we  sold  would  then  be 
hybrids  between  o  u  r 
pure  variety  and  the  common  Alfalfa.  The  people 
to  whom  we  sold  would  go  through  perhaps  the 
same  process  that  we  had.  Almost  certainly  none 
of  them  would  screen  an  entire  meadow  and  their 
seed  would  again  be  hybridized  with  the  common 
Alfalfa  around  them.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  an 
entire  community  of  farmers  uniting  and  sowing, 
in  many  cases,  50  or  a  100  acres  down  to  the  new 
sort  at  high  prices  in  the  first  place.  The  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  it  would  be  isolated  farmers  here  and 
there  putting  in  an  acre  instead  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  putting  in  their  entire  acreage  to  a  new  va¬ 
riety  which  they  had  never  tested  out  before.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  hybridization  with  the  common 
Alfalfa  would  proceed  very  rapidly  and  I  think  that 
all  of  you  agree  with  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
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I  am  correct  in  this  theory  it  is  a  little  bit  of  scien¬ 
tific  bosh  for  us  farmers  to  wait  for  anyone  else  to 
take  rare  new  varieties  and  try  to  establish  fixed 
hybrids  with  them.  There  would  he  no  such  thing 
as  these  hybrids  remaining  fixed  after  they  once 
left  the  originator’s  hands.  They  would  unques¬ 
tionably  begin  crossing  right  away  with  common 
Alfalfa  and  the  common  Alfalfa  would  be  in  very 
much  larger  acreages  than  would  the  pure  new  hy¬ 
brids.  Therefore,  I  think  that  instead  of  waiting 
year  after  year,  as  we  have  been  doing,  for  the  some 
one  to  bring  out  a  hybrid  that  was  to  revolutionize 
the  business,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  matters  some¬ 
what  into  our  own  hands,  apply  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  instead  of  academic  reasoning  to 
the  matter  and  see  what  we  can  accomplish  our¬ 
selves  with  the  new  varieties.  citas.  r.  wing. 


Summer  Pruning :  Theory  and  Practice. 

Part  II. 

IIE  ECONOMIC  QUESTION.— In  general,  Win¬ 
ter  pruning  is  less  expensive  than  Summer  prun¬ 
ing.  When  the  foliage  is  off  the  trees  one  can  more 
quickly  and  easily  determine  what  branches  should 
he  cut  hack  or  removed.  Labor  can  also  he  ob¬ 
tained  much  more  easily  during  the  Winter  months. 
Summer  pruning  must  then  prove  its  economic  ne¬ 
cessity  to  the  commercial  orchardist.  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  may  consist  of  two  types,  the  removal  of  entire 
branches,  twigs  or  shoots  and  the  ‘‘pinching  back” 
or  cutting  hack  of  the  tips  of  twigs  and  shoots.  The 
removal  of  many  branches  and  twigs  from  a  tree 
in  Summer  checks  its  growth  and  is  seldom  good 
practice.  It  is  only  advisable  in  certain  cases  of 
excessive  wood  growth.  It  should  never  be  prac- 


Summer  Pruning  Not  Needed.  Fig.  367. 

tised  with  trees  making  a  slow  to  medium  spread¬ 
ing  growth  as  illustrated  by  the  apple  in  Fig.  367. 
The  pinching  hack  of  branches  causes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  side  branches  and  “thickens  the  top”  of  a 
tree  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  352.  If  this  is  done  late 
in  the  season  (he  side  branches  are  weak,  make  a 
late  growth  and  are  susceptible  to  Winter  injury. 
If  much  pinching  hack  of  twigs  is  practised  at  any 
season  it  may  result  in  a  large  number  of  weak  twigs 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  fruit  buds  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Fig.  308.  Any  tree  that  is  of  good  form 
and  making  a  medium  growth  for  the  variety  can¬ 
not  he  benefited  by  Summer  pruning.  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  then  becomes  a  special  practice  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed  for  a  few  fruits  such  as  the  apple  and  peach,  and 
certain  pears  and  only  under  condition  of  irregular 
or  excessive  growth. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  NEWLY  PLANTED 
TREES. — Young  apple  and  peach  trees  may  de¬ 
velop  shoots  upon  the  trunk  near  the  ground  the 
first  Summer  after  planting.  These  can  he  rubbed 
off  as  soon  as  they  appear  without  much  injury  to 
the  tree  and  will  remove  the  necessity  of  pruning 
them  off  in  Winter.  Some  people  believe  that  the 
removal  of  shoots  at  any  time  during  the  growing 
season  increases  the  vigor  of  those  that  are  left,  but 
this  is  not  so.  The  removal  of  many  well -developed 
shoots  from  a  young  apple  or  peach  tree  in  August 
of  the  first  Summer  after  planting  generally  results 
in  a  smaller  tree  at  the  end  of  the  season.  To  make 
a  definite  rule.  Summer  pruning  of  young  fruit  trees 
the  first  Summer  after  planting  should  consist  only 
of  removing  shoots  which  develop  low  down  upon 
the  trunk  below  what  are  to  he  the  main  branches 
and  the  occasional  “pinching  back”  of  a  branch  that 
tends  to  make  a  long,  irregular  growth.  All  such 


pruning  is  to  he  done  previous  to  July  10  or  not  at 
all  in  most  cases. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  IN  SECOND  OR  TIIIRI) 
SUMMER. — After  fruit  trees  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  for  one  season  in  fertile  soil  they  may  com¬ 
mence  to  make  a  rapid  and  dense  growth.  Some¬ 
times  this  growth  may  he  in  one  direction  only  and 
the  pinching  back  of  the  leading  shoots  when  they 


Fruit  Spurs  Forced  to  Develop  Twigs.  Fig.  368. 

are  about  10  to  IS  inches  long  results  in  a  better 
balanced  and  a  more  rounded  top  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  305).  This  pinching  back  should  he  done  as  soon 
as  the  leading  branches  are  10  to  IS  inches  long. 

Some  varieties  of  peaches  such  as  Mountain  Rose 
and  Reeves  and  such  pears  as  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte 
may  make  a  dense  upright  growth  the  second  or 
third  Summer  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  372,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  few  of  the  central  shoots  that  tend  to 
become  leaders  is  beneficial  and  reduces  the  severity 
of  the  following  Winter  pruning.  All  such  pruning 
should  he  done  before  July  10th  and  the  earlier  the 
better.  Such  varieties  of  peaches  as  Carman  and 
Greensboro,  such  apples  as  Stayman  and  King,  such 
pears  as  Seckel  and  Lawrence  make  an  open  spread¬ 
ing  habit  of  growth  and  would  seldom  be  benefited 
by  any  form  of  Summer  pruning  except  the  removal 
of  an  occasional  sucker. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  BEARING  TREES.— 
Bearing  trees  of  peach,  apple  and  pear  should  be 
so  cultivated  and  fertilized  that  they  make  just 
about  the  proper  amount  of  wood  growth  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  of  high  color  and  in  maximum  quantity. 
And  if  this  condition  exists  Summer  pruning  is  en¬ 


Improving  Balance  of  Tree  Head.  Fig.  369. 

tirely  unnecessary,  in  fact,  injurious.  If  trees  are 
making  too  much  growth  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
should  he  reduced  in  the  fertilizer  mixture.  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning,  however,  may  he  serviceable  in  im¬ 
proving  the  color  of  fruit  upon  young  bearing  trees 
that  are  making  too  dense  a  growth.  Some  of  the 
branches  may  be  thinned  out  to  allow  the  sunlight 
to  reach  the  fruit  but  this  is  the  most  expensive 
way  of  improving  the  color  of  the  fruit.  The 
amount  of  growth  should  he  controlled  by  a  proper 
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system  of  culture  as  soon  as  possible.  Bearing  ap¬ 
ple,  plum,  and  peach  trees  that  are  making  about  12 
inches  of  growth  annually  at  the  tips  of  leading 
branches  will  seldom  be  benefitted  by  Summer 
pruning.  m.  a.  blake. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


The  New  York  School  District  System. 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  see  the  matter  of  township 
school  boards  mentioned  by  Mrs.  I).  R.  W.  on 
page  799.  In  this  section  of  the  country  the  bill 
aroused  violent  opposition  as  soon  as  the  people  un¬ 
derstood  its  meaning.  Over  98%  of  the  voters  in 
our  school  district  signed  a  petition  requesting  our 
Assemblyman  to  help  defeat  the  hill.  As  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  political  machine,  over  90% 
of  our  town  officers  are  concentrated  in  or  very  near 
the  two  largest  villages  in  the  township.  In  fact 
it  is  a  common  saying  here  that  if  you  want  a  town 
office  you  must  move  to  the  largest  village  and 
stand  in  with  the  ring.  As  the  township  school 
board  bill  now  reads  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
political  machine  from  nominating  and  electing  the 
entire  membership  of  the  school  board  from  these 
two  villages.  This  would  leave  the  inhabitants  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  area  of  the  township  absolutely 
without  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  school  affairs. 
This  condition  would  be  duplicated,  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  extent,  in  the  majority  of  rural  townships 
throughout  the  State.  Make  the  proposed  school 
board  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  are 
now  districts  in  the  town,  and  specify  that  one 
member  shall  be  a  resident  of  each  school  district 
or  former  district,  and  one  of  the  greatest  faults 
of  the  system  will  have  been  remedied.  Then  if  the 
farmers  in  the  far  corners  of  the  township  want 
their  children  taught  at  home  or  taken  eight  or 
10  miles  night  and  morning  to  some  central  school 
they  will  have  at  least  something  to  say  about  it, 
or  where  they  want  the  new  $5,000  school  build¬ 
ing  which  the  school  board  is  privileged  to  build 
each  year  without  the  consent  of  the  taxpayers. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  trustee  cannot  spend  $50  or 


even  $5  for  repairs  or  new  school  buildings  without 
special  authorization  from  the  taxpayers  at  school 
meeting.  The  politicians  seek  to  take  the  control 
of  the  public  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  because  they  are  not  progressive  enough  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  school  districts,  yet  what! 
department  of  the  State  government  shows  more 
results  and  less  graft  for  the  dollars  expended  than 
the  district  school  system?  Where  can  you  find  a 
more  intelligent  or  progressive  class  of  people  any¬ 
where  than  the  farmers  of  this  State? 

As  it  is  now  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  man  to  serve 
as  district  trustee  and  attend  the  affairs  of  one  dis¬ 
trict  without  compensation.  How  many  towns  can 
furnish  nine  men  intelligent  enough  to  serve  on  a 
school  board,  who  would  be  willing  to  give  their 
time  attending  board  meetings  once  or  twice  a 
month  the  year  around,  and  conduct  the  school  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  town  absolutely  without  compensation 
unless  there  was  a  little  come-back  somewhere? 

The  benefits  of  the  plan  have  often  been  likened 
to  those  resulting  from  the  State  supervision  of 
highways.  True,  we  have  better  roads  than  under 
the  pathmaster  system,  but  under  the  present  re¬ 
gime  this  township  raises  annually  $110  per  mile 
road  tax.  Under  the  pathmaster  system  we  did  not 
pay  a  dollar.  We  ought  to  have  better  roads;  we 
pay  for  them.  There  may  he  improvement  in  the 
present  manner  of  doing  things,  but  it  is  expensive 
improvement,  and  as  a  usual  thing  the  people  pay 
for  all  they  get  and  then  some.  c.  c.  c. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  conditions  of  the 
fruit  crop  in  Iowa  for  July  is  as  follows:  Summer  ap¬ 
ples,  80%;  Fall  apples,  77;  Winter  apples,  05;  pears, 
31  ;cherries,  35;  Americana  plums,  49;  Domestics, 
plums,  43;  Japanese  plums,  41;  peaches,  5;  grape;, 
09 ;  red  raspberries,  68 ;  black  raspberries.  69 ;  black¬ 
berries,  72 ;  currants,  64 ;  gooseberries,  71  of  a  full 
crop.  The  average  condition  of  all  fruits  is  56%.  or 
one  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  June  report,  and  10% 
higher  than  the  July  report  for  1914. 

WESLEY  GREENE, 

Sec’y  Iowa  Ilort.  Society. 
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Early  Sweet  Com  Ground. 

What  Can  We  Plant? 

A  PROFITABLE  CROP.— The  question  is  fre¬ 
quently  asked  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  early 
sweet  corn  ground?’’  Thousands  of  acres  are  grown 
in  this  crop  each  year  within  a  radius  of  500  miles 
of  New  York  City.  There  is  always  a  brisk  demand 
for  sweet  corn  early  in  the  season.  The  farmer 
finds  it  a  profitable  crop  because  the  small  stalks 
can  stand  closely  together,  making  it  possible  for 
several  hundred  more  ears  to  grow  on  an  acre  of 
early  corn  than  on  an  acre  of  late  sweet  corn  where 
the  ears  and  stalks  are  larger.  Furthermore,  the 
price  per  hundred  ears  is  practically  the  same,  and 
the  early  corn  being  smaller  is  much  easier  to  haul 
to  market.  The  early  corn  is  soon  picked  off  leav¬ 
ing  the  ground  available  for  another  crop  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

UTILIZING  TIIE  STALKS. — The  early  sweet 
corn  stalks  are  usually  very  short  and.  because  of 
the  hot  weather  and  high  sugar  con¬ 
tent.  are  hard  to  cure  properly  without 
spoiling.  The  most  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
these  stalks  for  soil  improvement. 

.lust  as  soon  as  the  last  ears  are  gath¬ 
ered  the  disk  harrow  is  run  over  the 
field  in  all  directions.  These  stalks, 
while  still  green  and  soft,  cut  up  easily 
and  mix  with  the  soil,  putting  it  in 
ideal  condition  for  plowing.  This 
quickly  decaying  vegetable  matter  is 
evenly  distributed  through  the  soil ;  it 
furnishes  quickly  available  plant  food 
for  (lie  succeeding  crops,  and  m>  weed 
seeds  are  introduced  into  the  soil,  as 
would  he  the  case  if  stable  manure 
should  he  applied  instead. 

PLOWING  UNDER.— It  is  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,  however,  to  plow  under 
the  undisturbed  stalks  of  the  early 
corn  so  slick  and  clean  that  within  five 
minutes  after  the  job  was  completed 
no  one  would  imagine  that  corn  had 
just  been  occupying  the  field.  The 
plow  should  be  properly  adjusted  and 
rigged  up  to  do  the  job.  The  colter 
should  he  lowered  to  (lip  quite  deeply 
and  the  clevis  at  the  head  of  the  plow 
should  be  dropped  as  low  as  possible. 

Remove  the  wheel,  as  it  would  only 
clog  up  and  bother.  Ilitch  the  whiffle- 
trees  close  to  the  plow,  so  as  to  bring 
them  close  to  the  ground.  This  will 
have  a  tendency  to  push  over  the  stalks 
before  the  mold-board  gets  to  them. 

Lowering  the  whiffle-tree  in  this  man¬ 
ner  and  causing  it  to  push  down  the 
stalks  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  plow 
lift  out  of  the  ground.  This  is  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  by  lengthening  the 
traces  and  by  putting  a  new  point  on 
the  plow.  Furthermore,  a  chain  is 
needed  to  hold  down  the  stalks  just 
while  the  mold-hoard  is  rolling  dirt 
over  them.  An  ordinary  log  chain  is 
about  right  for  this  purpose :  it  is 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  single¬ 
tree  of  the  horse  in  the  furrow.  The 
other  end  is  fastened  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  beam  near  the  colter,  giving  it 
enough  slack  so  that  it  drags  just  in 
front  of  the  rolling  furrow.  If  the 
chain  is  too  light,  a  few  knots  may  be 
tied  in  it  right  where  it  strikes  the 
corn.  These  knots  soon  fill  up  with 
soil  and  bring  extra  weight  right  where 
it  is  needed.  The  harrow  should  fol¬ 
low  the  plowing  to  pulverize  the  fresh 
s<di  before  it  becomes  dried  out  < > i‘  baked.  Partly 
packing  the  soil  also  helps  the  decomposition  of  the 
green  material  which  was  plowed  under. 

THE  SUCCEEDING  CROP. — During  the  first 
part  of  August,  turnips  and  clover  may  be  broad¬ 
cast.  using  less  than  a  pound  of  turnip  seed  per 
acre.  By  all  means  harrow  in  500  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  give  the  crop  a  start  and  also  a  ton  of 
limestone  unless  lime  has  been  recently  applied. 
The  turnips  may  be  harvested  for  market  or  cattle 
feed.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  collect  their  own  sup¬ 
ply  of  potash  from  the  subsoil  as  they  grow,  there¬ 
fore.  if  they  are  left  in  the  ground,  they  will  help  to 
furnish  a  potash  supply  for  the  succeeding  crop  the 
next  year.  The  effect  of  a  growth  of  clover,  how¬ 
ever  is  well  known.  Early  corn  ground  is  generally 
ideal  soil  for  Alfalfa.  Many  farmers  who  are  not 
growing  this  valuable  crop,  give  as  their  excuse  that 
they  never  have  a  piece -of  ground  available  at  the, 
right  time.  Here  is  their  opportunity.  Plow  quite 


deeply,  lime  reasonably  heavy,  fertilize,  inoculate 
the  seed  or  soil  and  plant,  doing  all  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  well  established  principles  laid  down  for 
successful  Alfalfa  culture. 

FALL  VEGETABLES.— If  the  soil  is  rich  and 
sweet,  the  sweet  corn  may  be  followed  by  Fall  spin¬ 
ach  planted  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Wood  ashes  and  chi' ken  manure  are  wonder¬ 
fully  helpful  in  the  growing  of  this  delicious  and 
healthful  food.  The  crop  is  harvested  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November.  There  are  several  other  vege¬ 
tables  besides  those  mentioned  above,  which  may  be 
planted  under  certain  conditions.  They  are  such  as 
quirk-maturing  beans,  peas,  lettuce.  Chinese  radish¬ 
es.  savoy  cabbage  and  kale.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  field  be  abandoned  after  the  sweet  corn 
is  marketed.  If  a  cash  crop  is  not  to  be  grown,  by 
all  means  plant  a  leguminous  cover  crop  to  increase 
the  nitrogen  and  humus  content  of  the  soil,  and  to 
prevent  the  washing  away  during  the  Winter  of  the 
plant  h  i  d  that  is  already  in  the  soil  waiting  for 


Unfavorable  Conditions  for  Silos. 

All  Have  Weak  Points. 

THE  rivalry  between  the  cement  industry  and 
the  wood  stave  silo  interests  has  caused  a 
good  many  theories  to  be  advanced  toward  the 
weak  points  of  the  different  types  of  silos.  At  Iowa 
State  College  we  have  the  clay  block,  wood  stave, 
and  the  monolithic  concrete  silo.  The  results  of 
the  use  of  these  three  types  of  silos  have  been  satis¬ 
factory.  There  are  certain  conditions  which  are 
likely  to  prove  unfavorable  for  either  type.  The 
following  information  is  given  as  advice  in  the  use 
of  cement  for  any  purposes. 

An  inspection  of  concrete  foundations  under  silos, 
and  other  buildings,  and  in  sidewalks  in  North¬ 
western  Iowa  during  the  Summer  of  1014  has 
prompted  the  writer  to  advance  the  following  the¬ 
ory.  which  should  be  regarded  no  more  than  a  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis. 

Most  of  the  sand  in  this  section  of  the  State  con¬ 
tains  a  very  high  percentage  of  shaly 
particles.  These  particles  may  consti¬ 
tute  25%  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
sand.  They  are  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  by  the  thumbnail.  Good 
quartz  sand  is  so  rare  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  correct  idea  of  what  good 
quartz  sand  is,  and  this  inferior  sand 
is  used  indiscriminately.  Disintegra¬ 
tion  is  most  apparent  in  concrete  sub¬ 
jected  to  alternate  wetting  and  dry¬ 
ing.  The  first  year  after  a  silo  is 
emptied  the  foundation  will  appear  t<> 
he  sound,  but  during  the  second  season 
disintegration  increases  rapidly  from 
year  to  year.  The  writer  has  seen 
foundations  which  had  scaled  off  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  in  five 
or  six  years. 

The  following  theory  is  advanced : 
“These  shaly  particles  when  dry  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  readily  when  the  con¬ 
crete  comes  in  contact  with  moist  sur¬ 
faces.  and  the  concrete  swells,  due 
t<>  the  action  of  the  moisture  films  be¬ 
tween  the  integral  particles  of  the 
shale.  This  breaks  the  bond  of  the 
cement.  The  moisture  is  given  up 
when  the  concrete  dries,  and  with  re¬ 
peated  wetting  a  re-entrance  of  the 
moisture  films  repeats  the  stress  on 
the  cement  bond  and  the  destruction 
continues  from  year  to  year.” 

It  is  known  that  sugar  is  a  very  de¬ 
structive  agent  in  its  action  on  con¬ 
crete.  The  writer’s  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  silage  is  that  alcohol  may  be 
present  in  the  juices.  It  is  possible 
that  sugar  is  sometimes  formed.  If  it 
is,  it  is  not  generally  present  in  quan¬ 
tities  sufficient  to  affect  concrete.  Mor¬ 
tar  joints  and  door  jambs  which  are 
made  from  good  sand  show  no  signs  of 
disintegration  after  several  years. 

M.  F.  P.  COSTELLOE. 
Iowa  State  College. 


Soy  Beau.  Cow-horn  Turnip.  K.ve.  Crimson  Clover.  Hairy  Vetch. 

Various  Cover  Crops.  Fig.  371.  (See  Hope  Farm  Notes.) 

roots  to  take  it  up.  Growers  of  early  sweet  corn, 
who  have  hogs  to  fatten  in  the  Fall,  can  do  so  very 
economically  if  they  will  sow  from  three  to  five 
pounds  of  rape  seed  to  the  acre  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  after  the  ground  is  plowed.  The  pigs  will 
grow  very  fast,  “hogging  down”  the  rape  and  the 
field  will  become  very  rich. 

The  fields  from  which  the  early  sweet  corn  is 
1  ic-ked  may  have  already  given  a  fine  profit  for  the 
year,  yet  they  may  contain  greater  possibilities  than 
we  realize.  They  may  be  made  to  produce  a  profit¬ 
able  catch  crop  or  they  may  be  made  to  wonderfully 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  succeeding 
years.  roscoe  w.  de  baits'. 

New  Jersey. 


“Summer  resorts  for  boarder  cows”  is  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  name  for  pastures  where  scrub  cows  run. 

Potash  in  concrete!  Where?  When  the  concrete 
makes  a  liquid  manure  pit.  for  most  of  the  potash  in 
farm  manure  is  found  in  the  liquids. 


Sorting  Potatoes  by  Machinery. 

ONE  of  our  readers  asks  for  the 
best  arrangement  for  grading  or 
sorting  potatoes  by  machinery.  He 
says  he  has  heard  there  is  a  large 
drum  with  a  sifter  running  through  it. 
which  is  turned  by  a  crank,  the  pota¬ 
toes  running  slowly  through  this  drum 
and  dropping  out  through  various-sized 
holes. 

There  are  many  mechanical  potato 
sorters  on  the  market,  each  doing  satisfactory  work 
as  far  as  sorting  or  grading  is  concerned.  All  of 
them,  however,  tend  to  abrade  the  skin  of  the  po¬ 
tato  and  impair  its  keeping  qualities.  The  less 
handling  potatoes  receive  the  better.  Our  own  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  sort  them  in  the  field,  picking  up  the  mar¬ 
ketable  ones  first  and  taking  them  directly  to  the 
car  or  storehouse  with  as  little  handling  as  possible, 
then  going  over  the  field  a  second  time  for  the  culls 
and  seconds  if  they  are  of  sufficient  value.  This  cor¬ 
respondent  evidently  has  in  mind  a  sorter  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  open-ended  cylinder  made  of  hoops,  prop¬ 
erly  spaced  and  hung  in  a  frame  and  arranged  to 
turn  with  a  crank.  The  potatoes  are  fed  into  one 
end  of  the  revolving  cylinder  and  as  they  work 
through  are  sorted  by  means  of  spaces  between  tin* 
wicker  slats  or  hoops.  This  device  does  rapid  work 
but  cannot  be  changed  to  sort  into  different  grades. 

A  very  cheap  and  quick,  but  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory,  sorting  of  potatoes  can  be  effected  by  run- 
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ning  them  over  a  screen  made  by  fasten¬ 
ing  properly  spaced  %-inch  rods  securely 
into  a  frame.  The  frame  should  be  eight 
to  30  feet  long  and  must  be  well  built, 
and  the  rods  should  be  provided  with 
thread  and  burs  so  that  they  can  be  held 
rigid  in  the  frame.  At  Fig.  370  is  shown 
a  most  convenient  sorter  which  I  have 
used  with  great  satisfaction.  The  screen 
is  hung  by  short  rods  or  bails  from  posts 
so  as  to  give  it  an  easy  motion.  A  man 
stands  by  the  side  and  operates  it  by 
hand.  As  the  tubers  pass  before  him 
over  the  screen,  he  can  pick  out  ill- 
shaped  and  imperfect  ones.  The  screen 
removes  the  small  ones  making  three 
grades  in  all.  Three  men  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  can  grade  potatoes  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  dumped  or  shoveled  into  the  hop¬ 
per  and  the  sorted  potatoes  cared  for. 

Ohio.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 


and  Lespedeza  vastly  better 
Blue  grass,  because  they  do 
up  in  the  drought  and  heat  of 
but  thrive  all  the  better  for 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Bermuda  Grass. — My  old  friend,  E. 
E.  Miller  of  Tennessee,  comes  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Bermuda  grass  (page  915) 
and  so  far  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
cotton  belt  is  concerned,  he  is  perfectly 
right.  But  I  have  always  thought  that 


Kieffer  Pear.  Fig.  372. 

(See  page  9S2.) 

in  the  red  hills  of  the  Southern  Pied¬ 
mont.  north  of  Georgia,  the  Bermuda  is 
not  the  best  pasture  grass.  It  does  its 
best  on  the  level  sandy  soil  of  the  coast 
region,  but  in  the  hills  I  have  found 
that  there  is  no  better  pasture  grass 
than  Orchard  grass,  especially  wheu 
sown  with  a  mixture  of  Kentucky  Blue 
grass.  The  Orchard  grass  being  apt  to 
run  into  tussocks  makes  a  shelter  for 
the  Blue  grass  and  the  two  make  a  su¬ 
perb  pasture  on  the  hills,  and  the  mas¬ 
sive  roots  of  the  Orchard  grass  holds  the 
soil  and  prevent  washing.  In  all  the 

sandy  soils  of  the  coast  region,  even 
here  in  Southeastern  Maryland,  the  Ber¬ 
muda  thrives.  Here  it  is  known  as 
wire-grass,  and  is  the  detestation  of  the 
farmers.  Driving  with  a  friend  over  Ins 
farm  he  called  my  attention  to  a  part  of 
his  cornfield,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  wire-grass  which  was 
such  a  pest  on  part  of  the  field.  I 

called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
far  as  the  wire-grass  patch  extended  he 
had  the  best  corn  in  the  field,  an  e  ? i- 
dence  that  the  grass  was  furnishing 
some  organic  decay  which  the  soil  badly 
needed,  and  I  suggested  that  a  dense 
growth  of  Crimson  clover  would  do  more 
towards  choking  out  the  grass  and  fur¬ 
nishing  better  organic  decay  than  any¬ 
thing  he  could  do,  for  the  Bermuda  is 
easily  smothered  out  by  shading  crops, 
since  it  is  a  sun-loving  plant  and  will 
not  grow  in  the  shade.  I  have  tested 
the  mixture  of  Orchard  grass  and  Blue 
grass  on  the  red  hills  in  the  Virginia 
Piedmont,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  hills 
of  East  Tennessee  this  mixture  will  be 
better  than  the  Bermuda  there.  But 
from  Central  Georgia  southward  and  on 
all  the  South  Atlantic  coast  region 
there  is  no  pasture  grass  equal  to  the 
Bermuda,  and  in  most  places  the  nat¬ 
ural  growth  of  the  Japan  clover,  Lespe¬ 
deza,  aids  greatly  in  the  pasturage.  A 
stockman  from  a  Blue-grass  section  of 
Ohio  came  to  North  Carolina,  and  says 
that  he  finds  the  Summer  pasture  of 
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Bermuda 
than  the 
not  burn 
Summer, 
the  hot  weather. 

Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas. — Mr. 
Miller  is  right  as  to  the  superiority  of 
cow  peas  as  a  preparatory  crop  for 
wheat.  But  a  mixture  of  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  makes  the  finest  of  hay  crops, 
and  more  wheat  can  be  grown  on  the 
stubble  than  if  the  crop  is  turned  under, 
for  turning  under  a  heavy  growth  so 
late  will  prevent  getting  the  soil  into 
the  compact  and  settled  condition  which 
wheat  demands. 

Asparagus. — I  make  no  Spring  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer  to  Asparagus.  In 
the  late  Fall  the  whole  plantation  is 
thickly  covered  with  stable  manure. 
This  is  dug  in  in  the  early  Spring.  Then 
after  cutting  stops  I  cultivate  clean  and 
apply  several  dressings  of  a  high-grade 
commercial  fertilizer  to  urge  a  strong 
growth  and  make  strong  crowns  for  the 
next  season’s  shoots.  I  have  long 
thought  that  if  we  could  eliminate  the 
seed-bearing  plants  we  might  improve  the 
size  of  the  shoots,  as  seed-making  is  a  tax 
on  the  plant.  But  in  going  through  my 
asparagus  I  find  that  the  plants  making 
seed  are  invariably  the  stoutest  and 
strongest  plants  in  the  whole  lot,  and  evi¬ 
dently  nature  gives  these  plants  the  extra 
stature  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
seed  crop.  At  any  rate  as  I  need  more 
seed  I  am  allowing  plants  to  ripen  seed 
this  season.  w.  f.  massey. 
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Renewing  Strawberry  Bed. 

I  have  about  one  acre  of  strawberries 
two  years  old,  which  I  want  plowed  un¬ 
der.  to  put  a  new  bed  next  Spring.  Can 
I  take  out  the  best  plants  and  put  now 
on  a  newly  prepared  bed,  and  have  fruit 
next  year?  Let  me  know  whether  this  is 
possible.  What  do  you  mean  by  potting 
strawberry  plants?  f.  g. 

Delaware. 

Strawberries  may  be  transplanted  at 
any  time  after  the  ground  thaws  in  the 
Spring,  or  before  it  freezes  in  the  Fall. 
In  Northern  New  Jersey  we  have  made 
plants  live  all  the  way  from  March  to 
November,  but  at  these  extremes  of  the 
season  the  plants  must  be  vigorous  and 
well  rooted,  and  the  soil  must  be  moist 
and  well  prepared.  We  prefer  Spring 
planting  for  the  strawberry,  but  many 
thousands  of  potted  and  layer  plants  are 
successfully  planted  during  August  or 
September.  This  year  there  will  be  more 
late  planting  than  ever,  as  the  wet  sea¬ 
son  put  the  soil  in  good  condition,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  plantings  are  so 
weedy  that  it  will  pay  better  to  plow 
them  all  under  and  start  again  in  Au¬ 
gust.  In  taking  plants  from  an  old  bed, 
however,  for  this  replanting,  you  must  be 
careful  and  not  use  the  old  plants  which 
are  two  or  more  years  old.  While  it  is 
often  possible  to  make  these  old  plants 
live  and  give  a  fair  crop  next  year,  they 
are  not  what  you  want  for  future  fruit¬ 
ing,  but  you  should  be  sure  and  take 
strong  layer  plants  of  this  year’s  growth, 
well  rooted,  and  with  a  good  top.  Dig 
them  up  with  a  bunch  of  soil  around  the 
root,  if  possible,  and  transplant  them  into 
their  new  quarters  at  once,  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  about  them,  but  not  pinching 
with  the  fingers  around  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  Potted  plants  are  layer  plants 
well  attached  to  the  parent  by  the  run¬ 
ner,  but  rooted  into  small  pots  which  are 
sunk  in  the  ground  beside  the  parent 
plant.  Our  own  plan  is  to  scoop  out  a 
little  hole  with  the  trowel  and  set  the 
pot  full  of  soil  down  into  it.  The  root  of 
the  runner  is  then  pressed  down  into  the 
soil  of  this  pot  and  fastened  there,  either 
by  means  of  a  stick  or  a  hair  pin.  or  with 
a  little  stone  placed  on  top  of  the  runner. 
This  little  plant  takes  root  in  the  pot, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  two  weeks, 
with  plenty  of  moisture,  forms  a  mass  of 
roots  inside  the  pot.  It  can  be  thumped 
out,  and  transplanted  or  shipped  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  For  planting  from  one  patch 
into  another  nearby,  we  consider  strong 
layer  plants  the  equal  of  the  potted.  The 
latter,  however,  ship  better  and  make  a 
stronger  plant  for  distant  planting. 
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are  large  enough  to  stretch  fencing  on 
them.  I  would  not  nail  to  the  tree,  but 
rather  to  boards  or  posts  put  between. 
I  think  pear  trees  having  more  of  an  up¬ 
right  shape  than  apples,  would  be  better 
for  such  work.  Would  Kieffer  pear  trees 
be  suitable?  I  want  to  know  what  ob¬ 
jection  there  would  be  to  it.  s.  b.  k. 

It  is  being  practiced  to  quite  an  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  over  the  State,  but  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  are  not 
used  very  much  as  living  fence  posts. 
There  is  very  little  reason  for  a  road 
fence  any  more,  and  I  note  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  to  eliminate  it.  If  the 
field  on  the  inside  is  to  be  used  as  pas¬ 
ture,  that  will  usually  dispose 
value  of  the  trees.  Again,  heavy 

as  usually  practiced.  If 
lives  along  an  improved 
may  run  up  against  what 
be  a  ruling  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  in  the  near  future, 
to  plant  shade  trees  along  the  borders  of 
these  roads.  It  would  seem  to  me  Kieffer 
would  be  as  good  as  anything. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  frank  e.  rupert. 

I  can  see  no  serious  objections  to  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  along  the  road  to  be  used 
as  fence  posts,  although  I  should  use 
posts  between,  using  the  trees  only  as 
secondary  supports.  Most  trees  would 
ne  too  valuable  to  nail  or  staple  to. 
There  are,  however,  two  objections  to 
be  considered.  First,  a  given  number  of 
fruit  trees  are  taken  care  of  more  easily 
and  cheaply  planted  in  a  block  than  in  a 
single  row.  This  would  be  especially 
true  if  there  was  a  fence  along  that  row. 
Second,  with  fruit  trees  that  ripen  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  there  would  be  some  loss 
from  passers-by  helping  themselves  to 
the  fruit.  This  probably  would  not  be 
worth  considering,  however,  unless  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  travel  over  the  road. 

I  think  Ivieffers  would  be  suitable  for 
such  planting  if  they  could  be  cultivated. 
Tompkin  Co.,  N.  Y.  Herbert  p.  king. 
In  our  part  of  the  country  the  shade 
trees  along  the  roadsides  are  being  cut 
down  for  the  reason  that  these  trees  are 
a  detriment  to  the  orchard  land.  They 
take  out  so  much  moisture  and  fertility. 
In  order  to  replace  these  trees  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  beautify  the  country  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  profitable  miles 
of  the  roads  on  both  sides  have  been  set 
with  sour  cherries.  An  effort  is  being 
made  by  tourists  to  pass  a  law  making  it 
compulsory  to  set  shade  trees  along  the 
country  roads.  If  this  same  effort  were 
made  toward  setting  fruit  trees,  it  seems 
as  though  it  might  meet  with  great  suc¬ 
cess-  F.  W.  CORNWALL. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


August  7,  1915. 

ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on 
any  soil  or  climate  eastof  the  Missouri  River;  how  to  sow; 
how  to  harvest;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  “  Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  our 
Seed  is  ail  American  grown,  guaranteed  dodder  free  and 
99%  pure.  We  can  furnish  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota 
and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

RDijUM  Al  FA 9  FA  VTc  Lave  the  Genuine  Grimm 

ummm  HLl  MlI  H  as  well  as  Hansen's  great  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  “Dakota  30”  and  Nebraska  seed. 
Al  FAI  FA  Dl  AIITQ  A  sure  and  economical  way  oi 
HLiHLrVI  ■  Lriniw  beginning  the  new  hardy  va¬ 
rieties. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  can  fumisU 
grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  prices. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Sox  233  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


The  objections  to  planting  any  kind  of 
fruit  trees  along  the  roadside  for  fenc¬ 
ing  purposes  are  first,  the  law  prescribes 
all  trees  along  public  highways  must  be 
trimmed  to  a  certain  height,  all  that  part 
at  least  which  overhangs  the  highway. 
Second,  most  fruit  trees  should  have  cul¬ 
tivation  for  best  results.  Third,  with 
any  kind  of  fruit  that  was  at  all  appetiz¬ 
ing,  the  trees  would  be  liable  to  be  broken 
by  people  passing  along  the  highway. 
The  Kieffer  pear  to  my  hiind  would  be 
the  most  unsatisfactory  fruit  tree  I  can 
think  of  for  such  plantings  as  I  never 
yet  have  seen  good  Kieffer  pears  grown 
except  on  rather  light  soils  with  high 
feeding  and  thorough  cultivation  and 
then  too,  the  Kieffer  pears  would  have  to 
be  systematically  cut  back  each'  year  to 
give  them  an  upright  habit.  Without 
this  treatment,  which  most  growers  do 
not  practice,  the  trees  would  droop  so 
badly,  whenever  loaded  with  fruit,  that 
they  would  be  most  sure  to  become  a 
nuisance  along  any  highway.  If  it  seems 
desirable  to  plant  fruit  trees  at  all  for 
this  purpose  after  taking  all  objections 
into  consideration,  if  the  locality  were 
suitable  I  would  suggest  sweet  cherries 
on  Mazzard  stocks,  as  most  promising  of 
anything  for  this  purpose,  because  of 
their  upright  habit  and  their  ability  to 
get  along  without  much  cultivation  and 
spraying,  and  sometimes  even  do  better 
under  these  conditions. 

WILLIAM  IIOTALING. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  my  personal  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  I  find  either  a  row  of  Kieffer 
pear  or  upright  growing  cherry  trees  de¬ 
sirable  for  a  road  border  or  eventually 
to  attach  a  fence  to.  If  cherry,  do  not 
plant  too  many  varieties  unless  you  wish 
to  cater  to  travelers.  Then  set  your  tem¬ 
porary  fence  32  feet  back  from  row  and 
give  thorough  cultivation  for  a  few  years, 
and  when  full  grown  the  row  will  earn 
enough  to  build  a  fence  nearly  every 
year.  WILLARD  HOPKINS. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

*  Everlasting  All*  If* 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa.” 
ami  sample  free.  I  recommend  July  or  August  ulanlino 
for  this  hardy  Alfalfa. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

SEED  WHEAT 

VARIETIES  THAT  YIELD  MORE  AND  RE¬ 
QUIRE  LESS  SEED.  GROWN  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  VALLEYS.  SMOOTH 
AND  BEARDED  SORTS.  CLEAN- SOUND  — 
GRADED.  OUR  “  WHEAT  BOOK ”  FINEST 
YOU  EVER  SAW  — WITH  SAMPLES  —  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

Winter  Seed  Wheat 

JONES’  ST.  LOUIS  GRAND  PRIZE  and  RED  WAVE 

Grown  in  the  Genesee  Country  from  stock  obtained 
of  the  Originator  and  Seed  we  put  out,  is  selected 
and  recleaned  in  our  usual  careful  manner.  Put  up 
in,  new  Cotton  bags,  20c.  each.  $1.65  per  bushel. 

llickox-Kumsey  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

SEED  WHEAT-“Stoner’s  Miracle” 

Stools  so  wonderfully,  only  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  seed  is  required  to  sow.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and  Price  to  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Sepfl  Whpaf  Read’s  Vermont.  New  variety. 
^  ,,,,Cdliown  Sept.  20th,  aver,  yield 

56  bus,  to  acre.  Write  for  circ.  G.  A.  Read.  Charlotte,  Vt, 

WANTED-Dawson  Golden  Chaff  Wheat 

also  PENNSYLVANIA  WHITE  RYE.  Send  samples, stating 
quantities  can  offer,  and  lowest  prices.  We  arc  also 
in  the  market  for  other  improved  varieties  of  wheat, 
hurley  or  rye,  and  shall  lie  glad  to  receive  nffe  s  of 
same.  T.  \V  .  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 


For  Fall 
Planting 


Every  reader  of  this  paper  who 
is  planning  to  set  out  an  orch¬ 
ard  next  fall  should  write  for 
our  big  general  catalog.  Or, 
better  yet,  come  and  see  us. 
We  extend  a  cordial  invitation.  Your  hotel  bill  will 
be  paid  by  us.  You’ll  be  particularly  interested  in  our  “Test 
Peach  Orchard”  containing  over  xoo  kinds — the  delight  of  all 
our  visitors.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready.  Plant  Harrison's 
trees — they  succeed.  Grown  in  deep  rich  soil  on  the  Maryland 
peninsula;  vigorous  healthy,  heavy-rooted.  We  sell  only  the 
trees  wc  grow — you’re  protected.  Millions  of  guaranteed  true- 
to-name  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  2500  acres 
Mine  of  the  world’s  largest  nurseries.  Write  today  for  catalog. 


J,(J.HARRjaON  .-6  SONS 

Box  14 


p«OK»R|CTOBS 

Berlin,  Md. 


EH  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong- rooted  young  plants  for  $1.50  25 

YEARS'  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID  SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  Atlienia,  N.  J. 

Plants  Pot  Grown  and  Runner 
„  _  foi-Summer  and  Fall  planting. 

Catalogs  I- t  ee.  L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  96.  Pittsvillo.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  Plants  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
perl, 000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa. 

PI  AN  X^-flLL  leaoing  varieties  of  cel  ery 

■  ^  AND  CABBAGE— 90c.  per  1,000;  5.000 

lots, $4.  WILLIAM  RILEY,  Torresdale,  Pa. 

Russian  PitlfllS  SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
HUSOlall  r  I*  US  y,e],je,.  ji10per  bu„  subject  to  advance. 
Supply  limited.  Orderearly.  Clovcrdale  Farm,  Charlotte  N.  Y 


\ Millions  of trees  &  plants 


‘  Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed] 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus,  gooseber¬ 
ries, berry  ptants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Fruit  Trees  for  the  Roadside. 

What  objection  can  be  found  to  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  along  the  roadsides,  which 
may  later  be  used  as  living  fence  posts? 
My  idea  is  to  plant  these  trees  on  the 
three-rod  limit  of  the  road,  and  when  they 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust ■ 

ingwith  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


Fertilizer  Problem  in  Virginia. 

I  was  interested  in  the  article  on  fer¬ 
tility  of  New  York  State  farms  on  page 
933.  The  farmers  here  have  that  same 
idea  of  using  fertilizer ;  that  it  is  to  be 
used  as  a  last  resource  and  to  make  the 
soil  produce  the  same  amount  that  it  did 
before  without  fertilizer,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  dead  expense  which  they  did  not 
have  before.  The  use  of  small  quantities 
of  cheap  fertilizer  has  taught  them  that 
the  principle  money  crop  is  wheat  and 
yield  six  to  seven  bushels  per  acre  with 
200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  alone. 
With  this  amount  of  fertilizer  the  amount 
raised  per  acre  is  much  smaller  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  getting  smaller  all  the 
time,  so  they  consider  all  fertilizer  no 
good  because  they  have  never  used  any 
that  did  better.  The  soil  is  now  run 
down  for  want  of  humus  and  consequent¬ 
ly  nitrogen.  It  is  said  that  years  ago 
v  hen  starting  to  use  acid  phosphate  it 
made  some  wonderful  crops,  but  then 
there  was  more  humus  in  the  soil,  and 
acid  phosphate  was  what  was  needed 
alone,  and  as  the  nitrogen  has  been  all 
used  up  and  none  supplied  the  yield  has 
grown  smaller.  This  is  the  reason  they 
think  fertilizer  is  a  dead  loss  and  no 
good.  Sometimes  an  $18  to  $20  mixed 
fertilizer  is  used,  which  does  not  do  much 
better;  200  pounds  of  a  good  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  I  tell  them  that  the 
same  money’s  worth  of  good  mixed  fertil¬ 
izer,  even  if  it  is  only  50  pounds,  would 
give  better  results  than  the  same  money’s 
worth  of  acid  phosphate  alone,  even  if 
it  was  200  or  300  pounds,  but  that  is  too 
hard  to  swallow.  I  use  fertilizer  to  make 
my  soil  produce  enough  more  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer  and  still  give  me 
something  over.  For  instance,  on  land 
that  would  produce  six  to  seven  bushels 
per  acre  I  put  500  pounds  of  $40  fertil¬ 
izer,  costing  $10  per  acre,  which  made 
me  22  bushels  per  acre.  Counting,  the 
wheat  at  00  cents  per  bushel.  11  bushels 
paid  fertilizer  bill  and  I  had  four  bushels 
extra  more  than  I  would  have  had  with 
no  fertilizer  at  all,  and  my  soil  was  in 
better  shape  after  using  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore-  E.  E.  s. 

Virginia. 

It.  N.-Y. — And  the  clover  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  thus  help  all  crops. 


Sweet  Clover  High  in  Nitrogen. 

While  Sweet  clover  is  having  its  day 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  note  how  it 
stands  in  nitrogen  content.  The  follow¬ 
ing  materials  were  collected  this  Spring 
at  a  time  when  they  might  have  been 
turned  under  for  green  manure,  and  the 
analysis  made  on  the  green  weight  basis : 


Sweet  clover  . 

Alfalfa . 

Winter  vetch  . . 

Canada  field  peas  . . . . 

Timothy  . 

Wheat  . . . . ! 

Rye  . 


.701%  Nitrogen 
.001%  Nitrogen 
.028%  Nitrogen 
.540%  Nitrogen 
.434%  Nitrogen 
.314%  Nitrogen 
.290%  Nitrogen 


It  will  be  remembered  that  stable  ma¬ 
nure  only  contains  around  .5  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  From  the  nitrogen  standpoint 
it  would  appear  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
conservative  in  stating  that  Mr.  Chas. 
Black’s  crop  of  Sweet  clover  turned  un¬ 
der  was  worth  eight  tons  of  manure  to 
the  acre. 

Records  at  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  show  that  several  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  grow  this  crop.  The 
ground  was  plowed  and  elaborate  pains 
were  taken  to  give  this  “weed”  royal 
treatment.  The  Melilotus  did  not  re¬ 
spond.  it  was  a  failure.  Why  this  flour¬ 
ishing  roadside  weed  ignored  such  hand¬ 
some  manipulation  was  a  puzzler  at  the 
time,  but  is  undoubtedly  explained  by 
Mr.  Bloomingdale’s  statement  (page  870) 
that  Sweet  clover  requires  a  hard  seed 
bed.  i..  k.  wii.kins. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Alfalfa  in  Wisconsin. 

A  few  days  ago  I  sent  you  a  package 
containing  some  Alfalfa  stalks  that  I 
picked  from  one  of  our  fields  as  we  were 
cutting  it  for  hay.  We  made  no  extra 
effort  to  get  long  spears.  It  was  so  badly 
lodged  that  we  had  to  follow  the  mower 


with  forks  and  throw  back  the  swath  so 
as  to  see  where  to  drive  the  next  round. 
This  is  the  third  year  that  this  field  has 
been  cut  since  it  was  seeded  this  time, 
and  we  aim  to  plow  and  plant  to  corn 
next  Spring.  It  is  10  years  since  we  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  Alfalfa,  and  have  never 
done  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  good 
culture  in  way  of  preparing  the  soil  for 
the  seed. 

We  take  a  field  that  has  grown  corn 
the  previous  season,  plow  and  fit  the  same 
as  for  any  grain  crop,  and  sow  from  one 
to  1 14  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  with 
18  pounds  of  good  Alfalfa  seed  in  a 
broadcast  seeder,  mixing  the  seed  and 
barley  together,  and  sowing  both  at  one 
operation,  dragging  with  a  lever  harrow, 
and  then  roll  or  plank.  We  have  never 
used  any  lime  or  inoculation  of  any  sort. 
The  first  time  this  field  was  seeded  I 
sowed  one  bushel  of  barley  and  18  pounds 
of  Alfalfa  per  acre,  and  thrashed  31 
bushels  of  fine  barley  to  the  acre ;  in  Sep¬ 
tember  cut  a  nice  crop  of  hay,  and  the 
following  year  cut  three  crops  of  hay. 

We  have  never  had  anything  in  the 
way  of  fodder  that  all  kinds  of  stock  rel¬ 
ish  as  they  do  this  hay.  In  making  the 
hay  we  like  to  mow  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  next  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  is 
off  go  over  it  with  a  tedder,  and  as  soon 
as  suitable  rake  and  put  in  good-sized 
cocks  and  cover  with  haycaps,  leave  two 
or  three  days,  then  on  a  bright  morning 
open  up  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  is  fit  to  go  into  the  barn,  making 
hay  that  anything  will  eat  with  a  relish. 

EVERETT  MARTIN. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 

II.  N.-Y. — These  Alfalfa  stalks  were 
dried  out  when  they  reached  us.  yet  they 
measured  about  six  feet  in  length,  were 
fine  and  of  excellent  quality. 


Poultry  Manure  on  Mangels. 

Do  you  think  that  a  person  can  put  on 
so  much  chicken  manure  around  man¬ 
gels  that  it  would  make  them  grow  too 
much  tops  and  not  enough  of  the  root 
or  solid  part?  Also  on  cornfields  where 
500  pounds  of  10-5  or  10-3  fertilizer  per 
acre  were  used  each  time  it  was  put  to 
corn.  Will  it  do  much  good  to  put  it  on 
after  the  corn  is  knee-high  and  the  beets 
are  four  or  five  inches  high,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  put  in  an  orchard  where 
you  are  going  to  sow  rye  and  some  places 
rye  and  vetch  for  a  cover  crop?  m.  b. 

No  doubt  of  it.  We  have  seen  cases 
where  too  much  chicken  manure  drove 
the  crops  all  to  top.  There  was  too  large 
a  proportion  of  nitrogen.  That  is  why 
we  advise  using  potash  and  phosphate 
with  the  chicken  manure.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  put  fertilizer  on  corn  that  had 
grown  “knee  high.”  That  is  not  the  best 
time  to  fertilize  corn,  but  if  the  soil  is 
reasonably  moist  the  fertilizer  will  help 
the  crop. 


Cover  Crops  for  Orchard. 

Which,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  better 
for  an  orchard,  a  cover  crop  of  rye  and 
vetch  or  a  thorough  mulch  of  wheat 
straw?  This  orchard  had  an  application 
<»f  the  above  cover  crop  last  season  that 
has  been  plowed  under  this  year.  Can 
an  orchard  be  injured  by  an  over  supply 
of  nitrogen  ?  g.  g. 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

With  us  it  would  depend  upon  the 
value  of  the  straw.  If  we  had  plenty  of 
straw,  and  the  value  was  not  excessive, 
we  should  use  it  in  the  orchard.  In  most 
Eastern  sections  straw  is  worth  too  much 
to  be  used  as  mulch  in  this  way,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  would  pay  better 
to  use  the  rye  and  vetch  once  more.  Or¬ 
chards  are  not  usually  injured  by  using 
too  much  nitrogen,  but  they  are  some¬ 
times  put  back  in  fruiting.  We  have 
known  of  cases  where  clover  was  plowed 
into  the  ground  for  a  number  of  years 
in  succession  without  much  use  of  potash 
and  phosphate.  The  result  was  a  heavy 
growth  of  wood  in  the  orchard,  and  light¬ 
er  crops.  There  was  not  a  good  forma¬ 
tion  of  fruit  buds.  The  trees  made  a 
very  heavy  growth,  and  required  constant 
pruning.  The  setting  of  fruit  was  light, 
and  while  the  apples  were  large,  they 
were  soft  and  light-colored.  That  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  result  of  using  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  in  an  orchard,  and  in  case  this  extra 
growth  is  shown  it  would  be  better  to 
stop  using  vetch  or  clover,  let  the  or¬ 
chard  go  back  to  sod  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  use  applications  of  acid  phosphate 
and  potash. 


But — while  practically  90%  of  all  cowhides  are  split  there  can  be 
only  one  top  sheet  of  grain  leather.  The  under  layers  are  merely 
splits” — coated  to  look  like  the  real  article  and  sold  as  genuine 
leather,  but  they  give  neither  its  wear  nor  service. 

Protect  yourself!  When  you  purchase  upholstery  insist  upon  genuine  hand  or 
machine  buffed  leather.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  don’t  take  split  leather.  Demand  — 


The  Ideal 
Upholstery 
Material 


OU  PONT 
ABRIKQI 

REG.U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Guaranteed 
Superior  to 
Coated  Splits 


Fahrikoid  looks  and  feels  like  the  best 
leather.  It  is  water,  dust  and  grease 
proof.  Furthermore,  it  is  guaranteed 
for  one  year  and  back  of  this  guarantee 
stands  the  century-old  Du  Font  reputa¬ 
tion  for  integrity  of  purpose,  superiority 
of  product  and  financial  responsibility . 

Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  high  grade  motor  car,  carriage 
and  buggy  upholstery  is  being  used  on 


thousands  of  this  year’s  cars.  Choose  a 
“  Fabrikoid  ”  auto. 

Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid  for  fur¬ 
niture  upholstery  and  home  decorations  is 
being  used  by  some  of  the  most  exclusive 
furniture  manufacturers  and  upholsterers 
in  the  country. 

Fabrikoid  Rayntite  (single  or  double 
texture)  for  motor  car,  carriage  and  fine 


buggy  tops  is  unsurpassed. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  booklet 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Office,  Toronto 


Now  men  everywhere  are  making:  bit?  money  with  the 
famous  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  (Motor  Power).  $10— 
$15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common. 

Pavs  for  Itsolf  in  a  short  time  from  , 

raja  iui  naeii  the  profits,  solid 


m  '  uic  piuuio. 

steel  construction— certain  sure  op¬ 
eration.  Makes  its  own  power 
from  simple.sturdy  Sand-  .  j|fd 
wich  gas  engine  (4. 

6  or  8  H.  P.)  Or  — * 

on  same  . 
truck.  fgP 


o<& 


..'eavy  “can’t 
-  .  Blip"  steel  belt. 
Friction  clutch  rijfht 
on  Press.  Simply  swallows 
nay  and  turns  out  solid,  salable 
bales.  Simple  self  feeder  and  block 
dropper.  Engine  with  magneto.  Wo  make 
"  nnd  Belt  Power  Presses  too.  Write  Now. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Built  low — 
wide  tires  prevent  rutting 
—light  draft — save  work  and  repairs.  Write  for 
free  catalog  of  steel  wheels  end  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.  Biggest  re¬ 
sults  and  profits  for  users. 
Write  for  lutest Catalog, 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

?044  Hampshire  SI.,  Quincy,  III. 


H  AY  BALERS 


makesclean,  com¬ 
pact  bales  of  any¬ 
thing  balable.  -  Built 
by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


CANVAS 


wagons,  hay  stacks,  waterproof 
duck,  etc.  <  anvas  hags  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  at  low  cost  10  oz.  wagon  co \  6", 
71exl2-ft.,$3.50:  10x14,  $5.00.  prepaid.  Write  fur  prices. 
State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St..  N.  Y. 


SIX  HORSEPOWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $90 

will  fill  your  silo  if  you  use  a  carrier.  Our  Ten 
Horsepower  is  the  thing  if  you  use  a  blower.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  PALMEK  ISKOS,,  Cos  Col>,  Conn 


Capacities  as  low  as  400 
bushels 
daily 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHING— 
IT’S  CHEAPER 


A  LITTLE  INVESTMENT 
THAT 
SAVES  A 
LOT 


On  Skids  or  Trucks 


OWN  THIS  SMALL  THRESHER 


?  This  thresher  was  made  particularly  for  you  if  you’re  raising  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  We  have  S 
figures  proving  it  will  save  you  money.  Its  light  weight  and  simplicity  make  it  easily  handled.  Lasts 
for  years.  A  real  investment  that  pavs  big  dividends— at  an  easy  first  cost.  We  make  larger 

sizes,  too,  from  400  to  1200  bushels  daily. 

THRESHERS 

T  here’s  a  75-vear  experience  and  reputation  back  of  everv  Gray.  You’re  sure  to 
get  good  value.  Many  enthusiastic  farmers  have  written  of  splendid  service. 
Machines 0EnsllaK*’ Cut*  R-ea4  what  they  say,  write  today  for  complete  information  and  Catalog.it’sfree. 

>,  to".  cwiinS  Entfni:.:  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT.  J 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  report  received  at  the 
Navy  Department  July  23  shows  that  the 
recent  fire  on  the  battleship  Oklahoma, 
now  building  in  the  yards  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company,  at  Camden, 
N.  .T.,  caused  great  damage  and  that  as  a 
result  the  delivery  of  the  ship  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  delayed  at  least  two 
months. 

President  Wilson  announced  July  23 
that  he  had  accepted  the  resignation  of 
James  M.  Sullivan  of  New  Jersey  as  Min¬ 
ister  to  Santo  Domingo.  This  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  expected  for  two  months, 
ever  since  Senator  Phelan  of  California, 
completed  his  investigation  of  charges 
against  the  minister.  The  charges 
against  the  minister  to  Santo  Domingo 
extend  over  a  period  almost  equal  to  his 
tenure  of  office.  They  begin  within  a 
few  days  after  the  man  who  was  Bald 
Jack  Rose’s  prize-fight  press  agent  in 
Waterbury  and  his  counsel  in  the  Becker 
trial,  landed  in  the  republic  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1913,  and  demanded  of  W.  W. 
Vick,  receiver-general  of  customs,  who 
preferred  the  charges  against  him.  that 
the  receivership  funds  be  deposited  in  the 
Banco  Nacional,  and  continue  until  he 
left  Santo  Domingo  on  last  June  21.  Sul¬ 
livan’s  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  12,  1913,  after  Mr. 
Bryan  had  appointed  him. 

The  home  of  the  foreman  of  a  saddlery 
concern  at  Dallas,  Texas,  which  has  a 
$500,000  order  for  the  British  army,  was 
dynamited  July  26.  He  and  his  son  were 
badly  injured.  The  dynamiter  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  “Pearce,”  the  alleged  part¬ 
ner  of  Frank  Holt,  who  shot  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan.  The  police  later  discovered  two 
hambs  at  the  home  of  J.  D.  Padgitt,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  saddlery  company.  The 
bombs  were  discovered  before  they  ex¬ 
ploded. 

July  24,  1,217  persons  -were  drowned 
when  the.  steamer  Eastland  capsized  at 
her  pier  in  the  Chicago  River.  It  was 
the  annual  outing  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  and  7.500  persons  were  go¬ 
ing,  on  five  steamers,  across  the  lake  to 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  So  sudden  was  the 
overturning  of  the  boat  that  none  on 
board  had  a  chance  to  escape.  Within 
five  minutes  of  the  first  noticeable  list, 
the  vessel  snapped  the  hawsers  that  held 
her  to  the  pier,  or  dragged  up  the  piles  to 
which  they  were  fastened,  had  drifted 
slowly  a  few  yards  out  into  the  river, 
turned  on  her  beam  ends  and  settled  to 
the  bottom  in  25  feet  of  water.  Panic 
seized  the  passengers  when  the  boat  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  over.  The  best  accounts  of 
witnesses  agree  that  the  steamer  rolled 
slightly  twice,  then  turned  further,  and 
that  hundreds  of  screaming,  struggling 
men,  women  and  children  slid  across  the 
sloping  decks,  fought  for  room  and 
clutched  at  companions,  deck  chairs  or 
any  other  object  that  came  to  hand. 
Women  and  children  by  hundreds  were 
caught  below  decks.  The  Eastland  had  a 
bad  reputation  for  some  defects  in  con¬ 
struction.  A  Congressional  investigation 
is  probable.  The  chief  complaint  directed 
against  the  Federal  authorities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  disaster  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  permitted  the  continued 
operation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  a  vessel 
said  to  have  been  unsafe  and  even  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  operation  of  the  craft  in  the 
excursion  service.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
on  account  of  the  large  crowds  of  excur¬ 
sionists,  a  majority  of  whom  were  women 
and  children,  permission  to  employ  the 
steamer  for  excursions  put  her  faults  to 
the  severest  possible  test  and  made  it  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  slightest  mishandling  of 
the  vessel  would  result  in  disaster. 

American  Red  Cross  doctors  and 
nurses  will  he  withdrawn  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  battlefields  on  October  1  because 
of  lack  of  funds  to  maintain  them  longer 
at  Qieir  stations.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  units  in  Belgium,  where  the  greatest 
need  exists,  will  be  continued,  but  the 
other  14  detachments  will  return  to  the 
United  States.  The  Serbian  Sanitary 
Commission  and  other  work  supported  by 
special  contributions,  will  go  on  as  long 
as  those  contributions  are  available,  but 
the  general  fund  collected  in  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  $1,560,000,  will  be 
exhausted  on  October  1. 

Fire  of  mysterious  origin  broke  out 
July  24  in  the  hold  of  the  British  freight 
steamer  Cragside  while  her  holds  were 
being  loaded  with  sugar  at  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  New  York.  In  the  com¬ 
partment  where  the  fire  began  were  24,- 
000  bags  of  sugar,  each  weighing  100 
pounds  and  valued  at  about  $5.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  lot  was  destroyed  by 
flames  or  water.  The  damage  to  the  ship 
was  estimated  at  $10,000,  and  as  some 
water  spread  to  hold  No.  3  and  damaged 
part  of  the  sugar  there  the  entire  loss 
was  estimated  at  $150,000.  United  States 
Secret  Service  agents  will  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  blaze.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  some  of  the  bombs  found  in 
British  and  French  freight  steamers  sail¬ 
ing  from  this  port  were  concealed  in  bags 
of  sugar. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission, 
which  is  to  build  the  government  rail¬ 
road  from  Seward,  on  the  Pacific,  471 
miles  to  Fairbanks,  in  the  interior,  has 
received  a  permit  from  the  Forest  Service 
to  cut  85.000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the 
Chugach  National  Forest  for  construc¬ 
tion  use.  The  timber  will  be  cut  in  des¬ 
ignated  areas  along  the  right  of  way  of 


the  proposed  railroad,  which  runs  through 
the  Chugach  National  Forest  for  several 
miles.  The  cut  will  be  the  largest  ever 
felled  in  Alaskan  forests  in  one  operation, 
and  is  worth  approximately  $145,000  on 
the  stump. 

Fire  July  25  destroyed  the  D.  W.  Wil¬ 
bur  Company  coal  and  lumber  yards,  the 
coolers  and  meat  plants  of  Armour  &  Co. 
and  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.  and  the  paper 
warehouse  of  Forsyth  &  Davis,  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$175,000,  on  which  there  is  partial  in¬ 
surance. 

Foreclosure  suits  against  the  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  famous  Danbury  hatters’  case 
were  filed  July  26  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by 
Daniel  Davenport  and  Walter  Gordon 
Merritt,  as  counsel  for  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
Co.  This  action  is  taken  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  250  defendants  to  pay  the 
judgment  of  $252,130.90  returned  against 
them  in  November,  1912,  and  means  that 
the  men  in  Danbury,  Bethel  and  Norwalk 
who  boycotted  the  products  of  Loewe  & 
Co.  at  the  instance  of  the  United  Hatters 
of  North  America  will  lose  their  homes 
unless  the  union  comes  to  their  rescue. 

The  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
which  investigated  the  situation  at  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  growing 
out  of  the  recommendation  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  seven  midshipmen  on  the  ground 
of  cribbing  examination  papers  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Navy  Department  July  26. 
It  is  a  document  of  5.000  pages  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
for  review  and  recommendation  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  court  finds  in  favor  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  seven  original  defendants 
and  several  others  subsequently  involved 
in  the  charges  of  having  had  guilty  ad¬ 
vance  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  examin¬ 
ation  paper  and  of  having  made  secret 
visits  to  the  building  from  which  papers 
and  records  were  stolen. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  three  in¬ 
jured  at  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  27 
when  a  scenic  railway  car  left  the  rails 
and  hurled  the  victims  30  feet  to  the 
street  below. 

The  arrest  in  Chicago  July  27  by  post 
office  inspectors  of  Charles  Siefert,  Jr., 
in  connection  with  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  led  to  the  disclosure 
that  a  swindle  has  been  worked  by  means 
of  duplicate  State  canal  bonds  on  which 
interest  charges  have  been  paid.  It  is 
said  that  thus  far  collections  have  been 
made  on  duplicate  securities  amounting 
to  $25,000.  The  bonds  were  duplicates  of 
bonds  owned  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The 
Federal  officers  assumed  that  the  dupli¬ 
cate  coupons  came  from  genuine  sheets 
that  had  been  discarded  because  of  im¬ 
perfections  or  possibly  they  were  made 
from  stolen  plates.  Siefert  was  arrested 
after  he  had  mailed  to  the  bank  six  spur¬ 
ious  coupons  from  St.  Louis,  purporting 
to  have  been  cut  from  the  bonds  of  the 
Erie,  Oswego  and  Champlain  Company, 
and  asking  that  the  interest  thereon  be 
paid. 

Eight  men  were  killed  and  15  badly 
burned  in  a  gas  explosion  at  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  Moderwell  mine  at  Chris¬ 
topher,  Ill.,  July  27. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Mrs.  M.  V. 
Polton,  wife  of  a  prominent  farmer,  near 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  has  died  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  attack  made  by  an  infuri¬ 
ated  hog  in  her  barnyard. 

The  smuggling  of  aigrettes  through  the 
parcel  post  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  July  23,  as  a  part  of  the  fight  that 
is  being  made  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Audubon  Societies,  for  the 
protection  of  the  egret.  The  protection 
of  the  egret,  the  plumage  of  which  is  said 
to  be  worth  twice  its  weight  in  gold,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  phases  of  the  association’s  work. 
The  association  is  paying  half  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  wardens  on  the  Florida  game 
preserves  and  in  other  ways  protecting 
the  egrets,  but  in  spite  of  every  effort  the 
colonies  are  X'aided  and  wardens  have 
been  killed  while  opposing  hunters  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  this  valuable  plu¬ 
mage. 

The  Gladiolus  Society  of  Ohio  will 
hold  its  third  annual  show  at  the  IIol- 
lenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.,  August  13- 
14. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  fifth  annual  apple  show  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  November  6-13 ;  manager, 
Frank  I.  Odell,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 


Pears  for  the  Hudson  Valley. 

I  propose  setting  out  about  1,000  pear 
trees  next  Spring,  and  would  like  any  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  varieties  best  suited 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  to  my 
locality.  My  land  is  situated  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.,  among  the  Berkshire 
hills.  The  altitude  is  about  1,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  soil  is  clay  loam.  I 
want  varieties  which  would  ripen  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  to  extend  the  time  of  har¬ 
vesting.  What  varieties  are  good  pollen- 
izers  for  Kieffer,  Sheldon  and  Bartlett? 
Is  Sheldon  a  good  commercial  variety ; 
should  it  be  grafted  on  quince  stock,  and 
what  are  its  principal  disadvantages?  If 
any  of  your  readers  have  actual  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter  I  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  their  suggestions.  T.  M.  j. 

R.  N.-lr. — We  would  like  suggestions 
from  experience. 


If  a  Giant  Cut  the  Wires 


Suppose  all  telephones  were 
silent,  and  that  for  forty-eight 
hours  you  could  not  even  call  a 
telephone  exchange  anywhere 
in  the  Bell  System  to  ask  what 
the  trouble  was ! 

Imagine  the  confusion  which 
would  prevail — with  personal 
visits  and  messengers  substi¬ 
tuted  for  direct,  instant  com¬ 
munication;  with  sidewalks, 
street  carsand  elevators  jammed; 
with  every  old-fashioned  means 
of  communication  pressed  into 
service  and  all  of  them  com¬ 
bined  unable  to  carry  the  load. 

The  instant  contact  of  mer¬ 
chant  with  customer, of  physician 
with  patient, of  friend with  friend, 
would  be  severed ;  the  business 
man  and  the  housewife  would 
lose  the  minutes  and  hours  the 
telephone  saves  them.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  would  be  incalculable. 


There  would  not  be  time 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  are 
accustomed  to  do,  and  social  as 
well  as  business  life  would  be 
paralyzed. 

Such  a  condition  is  almost  in¬ 
conceivable.  The  Bell  System  has 
developed  telephone  service  to 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
and  made  it  so  reliable  that  its 
availability  is  never  questioned. 
It  has  connected  cities,  towns 
and  the  remotest  places  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  taught 
the  people  the  advantages  of 
nation-wide  telephone  facilities. 

Plans  are  made,  buildings 
built  and  businesses  run  with 
Bell  Service  taken  for  granted, 
and  yet  we  have  to  imagine  what 
it  would  mean  to  be  entirely 
without  telephones  before  the 
great  value  of  this  ever-present 
service  can  really  be  appreciated. 


American.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Anq  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY 

SPREADER 


SAVE  MONEY  by  spreading  lime  and 
fertilizer  EVENLY  with  a  FREDERICK 
COUNTY  SPREADER,  the  spreader  with  a 


EVENTUALLY, 
WHY  NOT  NOW? 


Write 
for  Catalog 
and  exceed- 
Low  Price 


reputation  and  BUILT  FOR  SERVICE.  Write  us  before 
buying  a  spreader.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Dopt.  O  16,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


DOMESTIC  JUNIOR 


The  Engine  for  all  Small  Farm  Jobs 
The  Junior  has  the  same  superior  quality  as 
the  larger,  higher-priced  Domestic  Engines. 
Orchardists  and  farmers  find  It  most  economi¬ 
cal  and  labor-saving.  Runs  pump,  cream 
separator,  churn,  spray  pump,  grindstone, 
corn-sheller  and  all  other  machines  requiring 
light  power.  Our  catalogshows  and  describes 
"The  Quality  Line  ”  of  Domestic 
Engines,  Pumps,  and 
Power  Spraying  Ma¬ 
chines.  Write  for  It. 

Domestic  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

Box  503,  StvDoensburg,  Pa. 


tgi 

375  lbs. 
Ready  to 
ran  when-rf 
rooeived. 


ED  -  -  — . -  =[U 

New  York  State  Fair 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 
Syracuse,  September  13-18,  1915 


Represents  Greatest  Interests  of  Empire  State 

ENTRIES  CLOSE 


Horse  Show 
Farm  Horse 

Cattle . 

Sheep . 

Swine . 

Poultry . 


September  1 
. .  August  28 

_ August  25 

. . .August  25 
. . .  August  25 
. .  .August  25 


Dogs . 

Farm  Products 

Fruits . 

Flowers . 

Domestic . 

Dairy . 


September  1 
September  4 
September  4 
September  4 
September  4 
. . .  August  28 


Attractions  Highest  Class  in  the  World 

Conway’s  Concert  Band  Grand  Circuit  Races 

World-Renowned  Aviator  Largest  and  Best  Horse  Show 


Saturday’s  Feature — Steeplechase  over  3-mile  course 
Write  for  Prize  List 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Veteran  Binder. 

In  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  recently  you  asked 
about  the  age  needed  to  make  a  “binder” 
gray-haired.  Here  is  a  view  of  my  bin¬ 
der.  It  was  taken  in  1010.  but  th<>  ma¬ 
chine  looks  about  the  same  now.  though 


the  circle  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  com¬ 
mence  at,  or  near,  the  center  with  a 
light  hammer  and  light  blows  until  a 
small  hole  is  broken  through;  work 
around  the  edges  of  this  hole  with  light 
blows  until  the  whole  material  inside  of 


•  ■  yv  -  ■  •  ■ 


When  carrying  the  chimney  through  a 
floor,  see  that  the  opening  .  is  one-half 
inch  larger,  each  way,  than  the  rest  of 
the  chimney,  so  that  if  the  building  or 
chimney  settles  it  will  not  bind  on  the 
chimney.  Going  through  the  roof,  have  a 
tin  chimney  box  made  that  will  come 
up  four  inches  on  the  chimney ■  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof;  have  a  flange  of 
14-inch  or  %-incli  on  the  top  edge  turned 
in  so  that  it  will  be  that  far  in  the  con- 


/Ur  Spaces 


A  Binder  in  Its  Thirty-second  Year.  Fig.  372. 


the  young  man  is  older.  lie  is  the  third 
generation  to  run  it  and  he  is  now  of  vot¬ 
ing  age. 

My  stepfather,  the  late  D.  M.  Linsley, 
of  Millville,  bought  this  Deering  binder  at 
beginning  of  harvest  in  1883,  and  ran  it 
that  year  and  part  of  the  next  year,  when 
I.  at  the  age  of  15,  began  to  run  it.  Then 
when  he  quit  farming,  about  the  Spring 
of  1894  I  bought  it.  It  has  run  every 
season  except  one.  One  year  I  was  not  at 
home,  and  we  expect  to  get  it  out  now  in 
a  few  days  to  start  it  in  on  its  thirty-sec¬ 
ond  season  of  actual  harvest  work.  Of 
course,  we  won’t  brag  of  what  it  will  do, 
because  many  things  may  happen.  If  any 
binder  is  entitled  to  be  called  gray-haired 
I  think  mine  is.  This  machine  is  the  II. 
I’.  Matthews  pattern  of  1882,  and  was  the 
first  binder  to  come  into  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  Medina,  X.  Y..  on  trucks. 
It  is  all  wood  frame.  The  middle 
horse  is  still  able  to  take  her  place 
at  the  age  of  2G.  This  binder  cost  $200. 
There  were  many  of  these  machines  sold 
around  here;  but  this  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of  around  now,  as  the  last  one  I 
knew  of  was  retired  four  or  five  years 
ago.  I  think  that  was  one  year  earlier 
make.  n.  p.  m. 

Orleans  Co.,  X.  Y. 

R.  X.-Y. — It  is  the  man  back  of  the 
binder  who  keeps  the  machine  going  until 
it  may  honorably  rank  as  “gray-haired.” 
“Good  care-gray  hair”  may  be  accepted  as 
a  proverb  in  handling  machinery. 


the  circle  is  broken  out.  By  careful 
work  there  is  no  need  of  breaking  a  sec¬ 
tion  so  as  to  spoil  it.  I  have  cut  both 
round  and  square  holes  through  this  ma¬ 
terial  without  losing  a  length. 


Tongue 
on  one 
side 
and 
groove 
on  the 
other 

Diagram  of  Chimney  Block.  Fig.  374. 

Crete ;  this  box  should  be  placed  on  the 
roof  before  the  forms  are  placed. 

Finally,  mix  the  concrete  quite  wet, 
so  that  it  will  be  easily  tamped  into  all 
crevices  between  the  stone  and  the  forms, 
and  between  the  stones.  An  extra  smootn 
job  can  be  done  by  pasting  paper,  even  old 
newspapers,  on  the  inside  of  the  forms. 
Use  a  sidewalk  cleaner  for  tamping. 

STEPHEN  T.  SKINNER. 

On  page  S15  I  notice  F.  A.  I’,  asks 
about  a  concrete  chimney ;  I  have  one  in 


my  house  which  was  built  about  five  years 
ago  and  is  still  in  as  good  shape  as  it  was 
the  first  day ;  it  is  made  up  of  blocks 
much  the  same  as  building  block  laid  in 
cement  mortar.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
it  as  it  is  smooth  on  the  inside,  is  cheaper 
than  brick,  and  needs  no  flue  lining,  as 
the  joints  are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sparks  cannot  pass  through  them,  and 
will  stand  gas  (as  well  as  coal  or  wood) 
which  a  plain  brick  chimney  without  flue 
lining  will  not  do,  as  the  gas  works  up  on 
the  brick.  These  chimney  blocks  have  an 
air  space  in  each  corner  to  prevent  over¬ 
heating,  thus  protects  against  fire  There¬ 
fore  I  recommend  the  use  of  them,  espe¬ 
cially  the  kind  I  have.  c.  E.  w. 

Elyria,  O. 


Brick  or  Concrete  for  Cellar  Wall. 

I  wish  to  build  a  cellar  under  my  house 
for  heater,  coal  bin.  and  possibly  an  in¬ 
cubator.  also  a  section  for  roots,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.  Which  do  you  think  would 
make  the  better  wall,  one  eight  inches 
thick  of  brick,  or  one  10  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  or  cement  blocks?  Both  have  been 
recommended  to  me.  a.  d.  s. 

Center  Moriches,  XT.  Y. 

Any  of  the  materials  mentioned  would 
make  a  good  cellar  wall,  the  choice  being 
in  economy  of  construction  rather  than  in 
comparative  values  of  the  materials.  Con¬ 
crete  is  almost  universally  used  nowadays 
in  the  construction  of  such  walls,  and  a 
solid  wall,  where  forms  can  be  built,  is 
less  expensive  than  one  of  blocks. 

M.  B.  I). 


Experience  with  Concrete  Chimneys. 

In  reply  to  F.  A.  I’.,  page  815,  would 
say  that  I  have  two  concrete  chimneys 
on  my  house  that  have  been  giving  good 
satisfaction  for  five  years.  They  are 
about  13x22  inches  outside  measurement, 
with  a  fire-clay  flue  lining  of  4x1314 
inches.  These  flue  linings  are  made  in 
several  sizes,  4x1314  inch,  8xS  inch  and 
8x1314  inch,  and  are  sold  by  most  deal¬ 
ers  in  building  material.  To  build  a 
chimney  put  up  the  outside  forms  of  a 


t;  •  i  S  .•  v  /*  •  -  *-^  '«  c-V-; 


Method  of  Chimney  Building.  Fig.  373. 

size  to  allow  314  or  four  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  of  the  flue  lining,  leaving  one  side 
to  be  boarded  up  as  the  work  progresses. 
Place  a  length,  two  feet,  of  flue  lining 
centrally  in  the  forms,  fill  in  with  con¬ 
crete,  which  may  be  about  one-half  clean 
field  stones  that  are  small  enough  to 
leave  one-half  inch  of  concrete  between 
the  stone  and  form ;  when  near  the  top 
of  the  first  length  of  lining  set  another 
on  it.  and  go  ahead  with  the  concrete, 
which  should  be  made  from  three  parts 
of  coarse,  sharp  sand  and  one  part  of 
good  cement.  Vitrified  drain  tile  may  be 
used  as  a  lining  but  it  is  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  pipe  openings  through  that 
than  through  the  fire  clay  lining.  To  get 
a  pipe  hole  through  the  lining,  lay  out 
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EIGHT  CYLINDER 
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$1350 

COMPLETE 


KING 


40-45 

HORSE  POWER,. 


FARMERS  are  quickest  to  buy  this  car  because  they 
know  machinery.  It  is  easy  for  a  dealer  to  explain  to 

them  why  the  King  Eight  is  mechanically  superior.  They  want  high 
power  at  low  operating  cost;  the  very  latest  in  motor  car  mechanics 


W,  -  i*  r;  j 
■rw,*  y  y. 

M 
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consistent  with  right  engineering  proved  right 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  grueling  operation; 
sturdiness  that  defies  years  of  racking  roads; 
constant  readiness  for  travel  without  fussing, 
and  all  the  comfort,  beauty,  flexibility  and  si¬ 
lence  demanded  by  the  city  man.  In  a  word, 
they  want  the  KING.  You’ll  be  happiest  with 
your  King  purchase  if  you’ve  tried  the  other 
cars  first.  We  want  you  to  do  this;  it  will  make 

There’s  a  King  dealer  in  y~ur  locality.  Write  for  h’.s  address  and  the  new  Eight  catalog 
Two  Body  Styles — One  Chassis  —  Touring  Car  and  Roadster 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1300-1 324  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


you  a  King  booster.  Hundreds  of  King  Eights 
are  now  operating  all  over  America  and  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  It’s  the  Eight  a  year  ahead 
— the  Eight  that  has  delivere  c/since  January  1st. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE — No  change  of  price  or  model  this  year. 
No  sudden  and  unseasonable  changes  to  cause  depreciation  of 
recent  purchases.  Either  ample  notice  to  dealers  of  any  new 
announcement  affecting  prevailing  model,  cr,  rebate  on  all 
car 8  shipped  thirty  days  prior  to  such  announcement.  Thus, 
does  the  King  Company  again  pioneer;  this  time  to  protect 
its  dealers  and  their  customers  from  the  trade’s  demoralizing 
practice  cf  sudden  mid-summer  changes  in  prices  and  models. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Virginia  Fruit  Reports. 

Secretary  W.  P.  Massey,  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Horticultural  Society,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  conditions  in  that  State : 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in 
the  estimate  of  the  Pippin  crop  since  the 
issue  of  the  May  Bulletin,  especially  in 
the  Pippin  areas  of  the  Piedmont  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Winesap  estimate  from  this 
section  remains  about  tne  same.  York 
Imperials  show  a  decrease  in  the  Valley 
region,  while  the  Ben  Davis  shows  a 
slight  gain.  The  general  condition  of  the 
apple  crop  is  reported  to  be  very  good. 
Some  damage  has  been  reported  from 
cedar  rust  and  rosy  aphis.  The  blossom 
and  twig  blight  has  taken  a  heavy  toll 
from  orchards  which  are  situated  within 
the  infection  area  of  blight  affected  pear 
trees.  Percentages  based  on  last  year's 
yield  are  as  follows  in  the  districts  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  varieties:  Pippins,  100  to  110; 
Winesap,  43  to  00 ;  York,  25  to  37 ;  Ben 
Davis,  30  to  09 ;  Stayman,  50  to  72 ; 
Mammoth  Black  Twig,  09  to  129. 

Fruit  packing  schools  will  be  held  at 
Crozet  during  week  of  August  23,  and  at 
Staunton,  September  7-10. 

Fresh  cows,  fair  to  good.  $00  to  $80 ; 
very  good,  $80  to  $100.  Horses  (home 
raised),  range  from  $75  to  $250;  West¬ 
ern  horses  from  $200  to  $275,  and  some¬ 
times  a  fine  one  brings  $300.  Beef  cat¬ 
tle  moved  slow  on  account  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  Veal  calves  averaged 
10%  cents  this  year.  Wheat,  $1.15  to 
$1.30  a  bushel ;  rve,  $1 ;  buckwheat,  85 ; 
corn,  $1.10  per  cwt. ;  oats.  50 ;  Milk  at 
the  present  time  (July  14),  2%  cents; 
malted  grains,  $8  a  ton.  Fruit  of  all  kind 
brings  good  prices  in  this  locality.  White 
cherries,  $1.25  a  basket;  strawberries,  12 
cents  a  quart.  Peas  are  a  fine  crop,  sell¬ 
ing  at  45  cents  a  peck.  New  potatoes.  30 
and  35  cents  a  basket.  Onions  are  fine, 
have  heard  no  price  on  them  as  yet. 

Bloomsbury,  N.  J.  N.  A. 

July  26.  Wheat,  $1.02  per  bu. ;  oats, 
65  ;  corn,  75  ;  rye,  65  ;  hay,  $18  person  ; 
potatoes,  50  cents  per  bu.  Cows.  $50  to 
$80.  These  are  the  staples  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Eggs,  18 ;  chickens,  11c.  per  lb. 
Our  section  of  Adams  Co.  is  devoted  to 
farming  anl  poultry  ;  there  is  no  trucking 
done,  only  for  home  use ;  also  fruit, 
i  Hampton,  Pa.  C.  0.  C. 

July  25.  The  season  has  now  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  so  that  a  fair  report 
can  be  made  of  conditions  in  Nebraska. 
A  bumper  wheat  crop  has  been  grown, 
but  on  account  of  excessive  rain  the  har¬ 
vest  has  been  retarded  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  and  hundreds,  probably  thousands 
of  acres  of  heavy  wheat  are  yet  uncut, 
for  the  reason  that  the  ground  is  too 
soft  to  allow  the  binders  to  run.  We 
have  now  had  a  week  of  dry  weather,  and 
much  of  this  may  yet  be  saved.  It  is  of 
course  dead  ripe  and  the  grain  is  dry. 
Thrashing  from  the  shock  has  com¬ 
menced.  Stacking  has  also  been  going  on. 
Oats  in  shock  and  stack,  and  a  heavy 
crop.  The  month  of  June  was  too  wet 
for  corn,  and  some  loss  of  stand  by 
standing  water.  July  has  been  more  fav¬ 
orable,  and  corn  has  come  forward  rapid¬ 
ly,  although  two  weeks  late.  Two  heavy 
crops  of  Alfalfa  have  been  harvested, 
much  of  it  damaged  by  rain.  High  water 
along  some  of  the  streams  has  done  much 
damage  to  crops,  and  hailstorms  have 
swept  many  localitiess.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  Nebraska  is  expected  to 
make  a  magnificent  showing  when  the 
season  closes.  As  for  prices,  new  wheat 
is  starting  out  at  $1.05 ;  old  wheat  15 
cents  higher.  New  oats  not  yet  on  the 
market,  but  old  oats  50  cents ;  corn  74 
cents  from  the  car;  all  corn  shipped  in. 
New  potatoes  plenty,  and  ought  to  be 
cheap  ;  butter  20;  eggs  14.  H.  M.  R. 

Fairbury,  Nebr. 

July  20.  Wheat  is  the  best  crop  on  the 
whole  that  I  believe  this  county  has  seen 
in  25  years.  There  is  not  a  single  poor 
field.  Many  a  piece  will  yield  35  bushels 
to  40  bushels  and  some  even  more,  we 
think.  No  rust,  no  fly,  no  chess,  nothing 
except  an  occasional  head  of  smut.  Oats 
are  uneven,  but  on  the  whole  much  above 
the  average,  at  least,  100  to  200  per  cent, 
better  than  a  year  ago.  Smut  is  the  one 
bad  feature;  saw  one  piece  that  was  50 
per  cent  smut,  and  was  talking  with  man 
who  told  of  even  worse  pieces.  It  has 
come  to  the  point  where  it  is  treat  your 
seed  if  you  are  to  have  any  clean  oats. 
Barley  is  looking  good.  Not  much  acre¬ 
age.  Corn  not  quite  up  to  usual  size  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  growing  like 
Jonah’s  gourd,  and  a  few  weeks  of  this 
kind  of  weather  will  make  a  crop.  We  do 
not  get  a  good  enough  stand  of  corn,  and 
we  think  that  testing  seed  corn  could  be 
made  a  mighty  profitable  business  Win¬ 
ters  by  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  who 
grow  corn.  I  did  not  see  a  field  where 
there  was  85  per  cent,  of  a  full  stand. 
Potatoes  looking  well.  Acreage  not  as 
great  as  a  year  ago.  No  bugs  to  speak  of. 
Stand  not  up  to  what  it  should  be.  To 
illustrate,  we  counted  the  missed  hills  in 
a  row  across  a  field,  and  there  were  50 
misses  out  of  300  hills.  That  is  too  many. 
Seed  that  is  selected  with  care  shows  very 
plainly.  Saw  two  fields  where  it  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  good  A1  seed.  A 
blind  man  could  almost  tell  where  the 
carefully  selected  seed  was  planted.  Cab¬ 
bage  looking  pretty  well  and  increased 


acreage.  Beans  also  in  much  larger  acre¬ 
age  than  a  year  ago.  Are  looking  fully  as 
good  as  usual.  Hay  hardly  an  average 
crop.  In  many  meadows  not  over  75  per 
cent.  Pastures  are  good.  The  constant 
rains  and  heat  have  made  them  seas  of 
green.  Alfalfa  is  being  grown  more  and 
more  and  there  are  some  fine  pieces. 
Seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  sentiment 
among  farmers  that  it  is  the  coming  fod¬ 
der  crop  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  in  fact  all 
animals  except  horses.  c.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Apples  seem  to  me  to  be  a  better  crop 
than  the  reports  we  get  from  the  papers. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  I  have  not  been 
through  the  strictly  apple  country,  but 
everywhere  that  I  have  been  it  seems  the 
crop  is  fair;  not  a  bumper  crop,  but  a 
good  crop,  and  looking  well.  They  should 
bring  a  fair  price.  One  farmer  said  a 
buyer  offered  him  $1  per  bushel  for  his 
wheat  when  thrashed  ;  man  growing  corn 
on  contract  gets  $1.25  per  bushel.  An¬ 
other  growing  potatoes  for  seed  is  to  get 
five  cents  per  bushel  above  the  market  and 
delivery  any  time  in  November.  Oats  on 
contract  three  cents  per  bushel  above  the 
market  delivery  any  time  up  to  January 
31,  1916,  and  33  pounds  to  bushel  ma¬ 
chine  run.  c.  i. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  the  wettest  July  here 
in  New  Hampshire  that  we  have  had  for 
more  than  20  years.  It  is  very  poor  hay 
weather :  crops  are  looking  well,  except 
grass,  which  is  thin  and  short,  a  light 
hay  crop,  but  the  second  crop  ought  to 
be  good.  If  it  is  that  and  the’  corn  fod¬ 
der  will  help  out  the  hay.  j.  b.  g. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 


Boston  Market  Review. 

Lighter  receipts  on  nearly  all  kinds  of 
seasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
wholesale  market  have  caused  a  better 
demand  and  slight  raising  of  prices.  It 
is  a  funny  thing  how  this  market  runs. 
Let  any  kind  of  stuff  be  short  and  every¬ 
body  wants  it,  while,  if  the  market  is 
well  loaded,  demand  immediately  drops 
off.  Hardly  anyone  is  in  a  hurry  to  buy 
except  at  very  low  prices. 

Native  corn  from  sections  south  of  us 
is  now  on  the  market  selling  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  box,  and  quality  is  good.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  lettuce  are  both  short ;  the 
former  sells  at  $3.50  per  box  for  best  and 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  other  grades,  while  the 
lettuce  growers  smile  to  receive  $1  per 
box  of  18  heads.  Spinach  also  is  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  at  present  price  of  about  75c 
per  box.  Local  green  peas  about  done ; 
those  from  Maine  section  sell  at  $1.50  to 
$2  per  box.  String  beans  are  a  paying 
crop  also  at  $1  and  better  per  box,  while 
shell  beans  go  at  $3.  Beets  plenty  and 
low,  about  50c  per  box.  Carrots  25  per 
dozen  bunches;  while  parsnips  bring  $1 
for  the  same  amount.  Radish  75c  per 
box  and  egg  plant  $1.50  and  better  per 
dozen.  Indoor  tomatoes  15c  per  pound 
for  best;  outdoor  stock  $3.50  per  box; 
Southern  $1  per  crate.  Summer  squash 
$1  per  box ;  Southern  marrow  $1.25  per 
crate.  Native  cabbage  75c  per  barrel, 
with  some  at  50c.  Native  celery  $1.25 
per  dozen  bunches.  Onions  still  plenty ; 
Texas  $1  per"  crate,  native  75c  per  box, 
with  Jersey  stock  60c  to  80c  per  basket. 
Potatoes,  Virginia  stock  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  barrel ;  sweets  $6  per  barrel. 

Southern  apples  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bas¬ 
ket ;  California  Bartlett  pears  $3  per  box. 
California  peaches  $1  per  box,  Georgia 
$2.50  per  6-basket  crate.  California 
plums  50c  per  small  basket;  pineapples 
$2  to  $3.50  per  crate.  Oranges  $4  per 
box ;  lemons  $3  to  $4  per  box ;  grape¬ 
fruit  $3  to  $5.  Cantaloupes  $2  to  $3.50 
per  crate,  quality  Southern  rather  poor, 
Arizona  good.  Watermelons  25  and  40c 
each,  with  lively  demand  for  them.  Blue¬ 
berries  not  plenty  in  most  sections,  prices 
12c  to  18c  per  box.  Strawberries,  Maine 
stock  20c  per  box,  quality  good.  Jersey 
blackberries  12c  per  box,  native  rasp¬ 
berries  12  to  14 ;  native  currants  6  and 
8c  per  box. 

Butter  l%c  per  pound  lower  than  June 
price  is  the  situation  at  present,  with 
storage  stock  held  in  heavy  supply  in 
many  cases  makes  the  butter  market  out 
of  the  ordinary.  That  money  on  butter 
is  apt  to  be  lost  instead  of  made  by  hold¬ 
ers  this  season  is  quite  a  general  belief. 
Best  tub  29%,  best  print  and  box  30 
and  31c  per  pound  ;  best  Western  28  to 
29 ;  good  Western  26  and  28c.  Cheese 
in  poor  demand  both  locally  and  abroad ; 
15  to  17c  are  average  prices  when  sales 
are  made. 

Eggs  of  best  quality  not  plenty  enough 
to  supply  full  demand,  with  prices  up  to 
34c  for  best,  other  grades  27  to  30 ; 
Western  24  to  27.  Live  poultry  in  light 
demand ;  hens  16c  per  pound ;  broiler 
chickens  20c  per  pound;  dressed  poultry, 
large  19  and  20c  per  pound ;  medium  17 ; 
poor  grades  14  and  15;  broilers  25c  per 
pound.  Roasting  chickens  and  turkeys 
range  at  22  to  25c ;  ducks  16  to  18. 

Best  beef,  dressed.  13  and  14 ;  others 
10  to  12.  Mutton  10  to  12 ;  lamb,  best, 
15  to  16 ;  medium  13  to  14.  Veal,  best. 
15,  other  grades  10  to  14.  Brighton  beef 
on  hoof  $7.50  to  $S.25  per  100  pounds ; 
other  grades  5  to  7c  per  pound.  Live  hogs 
8c  per  pound ;  dressed  10 ;  live  veal  7% 
to  8%.  Steer  hides  16c  per  pound ;  cow 
hides  15 ;  calfskins  22.  Horse  trade 


about  as  before  in  prices  and  demand 
general  conditions  quiet  and  slow.  Corn- 
meal  $1.70  per  bag;  oats  65c  per  bushel; 
bran  $26  per  ton ;  mixed  feed  $30  to 
$32 ;  cottonseed  meal  $32 ;  gluten  $29 ; 
stock  feed  $32.  Best  horse  hay  $30  per 
ton  ;  other  grades  $20  to  $25  per  ton. 

A.  E.  P. 


Buffalo  Markets. 

A  superabundance  of  vegetables  and 
Southern  fruits  is  the  feature  of  the  city 
produce  markets,  with  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing.  The  fact  that  the  season  is  late  is 
of  advantage  as  midsummer  comes  on, 
for  the  strawberry  crop  is  but  just  gone 
and  other  berries  are  well  ripened  and 
plenty  at  prices  that  are  not  high  on  the 
average.  There  is  a  little  green  corn  to 
be  had  at  special  groceries,  but  it  has  not 
appeared  on  the  «eneral  market.  Old  po¬ 
tatoes  are  just  fairly  gone.  The  season 
was  so  cool  that  they  have  kept  longer 
than  common,  besides  the  new  ones  were 
rather  high,  though  they  can  be  had  now 
for  20  cents  a  peck,  retail,  or  $1.25  to 
$1.40  per  barrel  for  Virginias,  wholesale. 
Apples  arrive  slowly,  wholesaling  from 
$1.25  to  $2  per  bushel  for  Southern.  The 
home  crop  is  going  to  be  late  and  very 
scanty.  There  will  be  only  a  moderate 
crop  of  pears  and  peaches.  Not  many 
peaches  are  offered  except  in  small  bas¬ 
kets,  retailing  at  about  a  cent  apiece  and 
of  only  fair  quality.  They  come  largely 
from  California.  Melons  are  improving 
in  quality  and  going  down  in  price.  Wa¬ 
termelons  wholesale  at  15  to  40  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  good  halves  are  offered 
at  15  cents,  retail.  Cantaloupes,  Georgia, 
are  75  cents  to  $1.75  per  crate,  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Good  ones  are  re¬ 
tailed  at  five  cents  each.  Berries  are 
fairly  plenty,  at  nine  to  10  cents  for  huck¬ 
leberries.  12  to  13  cents  for  blackberries, 
12  to  14  cents  for  reds  and  nine  to  10 
cents  for  blackcaps  ,with  a  sprinkling  of 
purples  retailing  at  10  cents.  Currants, 
gooseberries  and  cherries  are  hot  very 
plenty,  prices  for  ;.ll  running  from  five  to 
seven  cents  per  quart,  wholesale.  The 
crop  is  generally  light,  many  trees  and 
bushes  not  bearing.  There  are  no  local 
plums,  Western  plums  retailing  at  10 
cents  a  quart.  The  good  showing  of  vege¬ 
tables  promises  to  keep  up.  as  the  rains 
are  sufficient  to  keep  them  growing. 
String  beans  are  $1.15  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  for  wax  and  70  to  90  cents  for 
green  pods.  All  retail  for  five  cents  a 
quart.  Beets,  home-grown,  are  10  to  12 
cents  per  dozen;  cabbage  is  $1.50  to  $2 
per  100;  celery  is  scarce  at  15  to  25  cents 
per  dozen  ;  cucumbers  are  25  to  45  cents 
per  dozen,  a  fair  grade,  retailing  at  three 
for  five  cents ;  lettuce  is  very  cheap  at 
five  to  six  cents  per  dozen  ;  peppers  are 
$1  to  $1.25  per  hamper;  home-grown 
peas,  now  getting  very  old  and  yellow,  are 
70  to  90  cents  per  bag.  Poultry  is  firm 
at  15  to  19  for  dressed  turkey,  14  to  18 
cents  for  fowl;  17  to  19  cents  for  duck; 
with  one  to  two  cents  reduction  for  live. 
Frozen  capons  are  26  cents  per  pound  and 
broilers,  dressed.  23  to  25  cents  per 
pound.  Butter  is  quiet  at  29  cents  for 
best,  down  to  24  cents  for  renovated  tubs. 
Cheese  remains  at  16%  cents  for  best 
and  eggs  are  steady  at  26  cents  for  best 
white  and  21  cents  for  candled.  J.  \v.  c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  apple  show  and  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  4-6. 

California  State  Bee  Keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  5-7. 

Gladiolus  Show,  Gladiolus  Society  of 
Ohio,  Ilollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.,  Au¬ 
gust  13-14. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,  Be'rkel[ev,  CaL,  August 

9- 10. 

Highland  Horse  and  Colt  Show,  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14. 

American  Rose  Society,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  17-19. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  17-20. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18-19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bcl- 
videre,  N.  ,T.,  August  18. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Cal.,  Aug.  23-25. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y..  Aug.  23-27. 

Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury  Deer  Park, 
Solebury,  Pa.,  September  3-4. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  Albion, 
Sept.  8-11. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  27-Oct.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Soeietv,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 

10- 14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  January  3-8,  1916. 


Legal  Questions 


Line  Fences  Along  Wood  Lots. 

I  purchased  the  farm  on  which  I  now 
live  April  1st,  1914.  There  are  wood  lots 
joining  this  property  which  have  no  line 
fences,  except  what  is  built  by  myself. 
One  wood  lot  is  owned  by  a  non-resident, 
the  others  adjoin  cultivated  farm  lands 
and  are  partially  fenced.  One  neighbor 
keeps  his  wood  lot  fence  up  in  good 
shape ;  the  others  do  not.  I  want  good 
fences  all  around  and  would  like  to  know 
the  laAV  on  line  fences  adjoining  wood 
lots.  I  have  been  told  that  the  non-resi¬ 
dent  owner  could  not  be  forced  to  build  a 
line  fence,  but  would  be  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  by  my  stock  going  through  his  woods 
and  by  neighbor’s  stock  coming  through 
on  to  my  land.  E.  s.  M. 

New  York. 

The  line  fence  law  is  the  same  respect¬ 
ing  wood  lots  as  for  a  common  ordinary 
hay  or  pasture  lot.  Nor  does  the  resi¬ 
dence  or  non-residence  of  the  owner  make 
a  difference.  The  law  is,  then,  that  each 
owner  of  two  adjoining  tracts  of  land,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  otherwise  agree,  shall 
make  and  maintain  a  just  and  equitable 
portion  of  the  division  fence  between  such 
lands,  unless  one  such  shall  choose  to  let 
his  lands  lie  open  to  the  use  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  may  be  lawfully  upon  the 
other’s  lands,  and  does  not  permit  any 
animals  lawfully  upon  his  premises  to  go 
upon  lands  so  lying  open.  If  he  chooses 
to  let  them  lie  open,  he  must  serve  on  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lands  a  written  no¬ 
tice  to  that  effect,  after  which  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  owners  shall  not  be  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  done  by  their  animals  going  upon 
the  lands  so  lying  open  or  upon  any  other 
lands  of  the  owner  through  the  lands 
lying  open.  But  you  would  be  liable  if 
your  animals  continued  on  across  his 
lands  upon  a  third  person’s  lands  and 
there  did  damage.  M.  D. 


Use  of  “Right  of  Way.” 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  runs 
through  a  part  of  our  land  and  last  Fall, 
seeing  we  were  to  be  short  of  potato 
ground,  we  decided  to  work  some  of  the 
ground  along  the  “right  of  way,”  and 
plant  potatoes  this  Spring,  so  we  plowed 
the  ground  last  Fal’  This  Spring  we 
disked  it  up  several  times,  picked  and 
hauled  off  the  roots,  stumps  and  stones, 
etc.,  getting  it  ready  to  plant.  Of  course, 
we  did  not  ask  permission  to  do  this,  be¬ 
cause  some  years  ago  the  section  foreman 
told  us  the  railroad  would  be  glad  to  have 
us  work  the  land  ;  as  it  would  lessen  the 
danger  from  fire.  A  few  days  ago  the 
station  agent  ’phoned  to  us  that  the  road- 
master  said  we  could  not  use  this  ground 
unless  we  pay  $10  for  a  lease  and  $3  per 
vear  per  acre  for  rent.  Can  they  make 
us  pay  this?  We  certainly  pay  taxes  on 
the  land  and  this  would  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  business  of  the  road. 

Michigan.  H.  S. 

Everything  depends  upon  whether  you 
or  the  railroad  owns  the  land.  If  you  pay 
taxes  on  it  as  you  say  you  do,  it  must  be¬ 
long  to  you  and  you  can  work  it.  If  it 
belongs  to  the  railroad  you  have  no  right 
to  work  it  without  their  permission.  Is 
it  nlonfi,  or  is  it  the  right  of  way?  If  the 
latter,  it  must  belong  to  the  railroad.  The 
section  foreman  probably  exceeded  his  au¬ 
thority  in  saying  in  effect  that  you  could 
work  the  land. 


Failure  to  Improve  Roads. 

There  is  a  road  leading  to  my  farm 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  which 
from  the  time  money  tax  came  on  roads 
the  town  had  neglected  to  keep  in  repair 
and  a  bridge  that  is  gone.  The  road  was 
laid  out  by  two  supervisors  of  the  town 
in  1833;  I  have  a  copy  of  the  survey.  I 
ordered  the  town  to  work  the  road  and 
put  in  a  bridge  last  March,  and  they  have 
never  refused  to  do  it,  but  are  holding  off 
and  trying  every  way  to  get  out  of  it. 
What  can  I  do  and  how  can  I  bring  them 
to  an  immediate  settlement,  if  any?  This 
road  is  my  only  outlet,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  travel  at  present.  E.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

There  appears  to  be  no  cheap  and  ex¬ 
peditious  way  of  making  the  authorities 
do  the  work  if  they  refuse.  But  the 
courts  have  held  that  where  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  highways  of  a  town  negligently 
permits  the  highways  to  become  out  of  re¬ 
pair  a  person  sustaining  injuries  thereby 
may  bring  an  action  against  the  commis¬ 
sioner  individually,  notwithstanding  your 
right  of  action  against  the  town.  Possi¬ 
bly  if  you  notify  the  commissioner  that 
you  will  hold  him  personally  liable,  also 
write  to  the  county  and  State  highway 
authorities  and  raise  a  dust  generally,  it 
may  bring  action.  Possibly  you  can 
make  some  arrangement  to  work  out  the 
amount  of  your  road  tax  in  maintaining 
your  own  road  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  66  of  the  Highway 
Law. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  970.) 

Besides  doing  the  heavier  part  of  the 
housework,  Alice,  with  Joe's  help,  man¬ 
aged  to  do  most  of  the  chores,  so  that 
nothing  might  interfere  with  Ben’s  work 
in  the  field.  Margaret  helped  with  the 
housework,  the  poultry  and  garden  ;  but 
Sarah  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
own  interests,  which  were  centered 
chiefly  on  her  personal  adornment,  to  do 
her  share  of  the  work.  She  was  too 
thoughtless  to  observe  how  the  others 
were  overworked  and  too  selfish  to  care. 

In  addition  to  her  home  cares.  Alice 
had  a  heavier  burden  to  bear.  Since  the 
previous  Fall  she  had  been  engaged  to 
John  Armstrong,  a  young  physician  of 
Westfield.  They  had  not  intended  to 
marry  until  Alice  was  through  school ; 
but  now  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  break 
the  engagement.  She  was  neither  willing 
to  permit  him  to  share  her  responsibili¬ 
ties,  nor  to  ask  him  to  wait,  years  per¬ 
haps,  until  she  had  discharged  her  debt 
she  owed  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She 
felt  that  it  depended  on  her  to  keep  the 
family  together,  and  she  was  determined 
that  the  others  should  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  she  had  had. 

Every  time  she  had  tried  to  tell  Dr. 
Armstrong  her  courage  had  failed.  She 
was  only  twenty-one,  and  it  was  no  small 
matter  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  duty. 
Night  after  night,  tired,  restless  and  un¬ 
happy,  she  had  gone  over  every  detail  of 
the  matter.  It  was  a  bitter  struggle  and 
she  fought  it  out  with  herself  again  and 
again.  She  knew  that  it  would  take 
y  ars  of  hard,  unceasing  toil  before  she 
would  be  free  to  consider  her  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  follow  her  own  inclinations. 
She  pictured  hex-self  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  spiritless,  unattractive  woman, 
and  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
neighborhood,  a  hopeless  old  maid.  She 
had  no  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  and 
realized  that  it  would  be  nothing  short 
of  drudgery;  but  her  duty  was  clear.  The 
matter  weighed  more  and  more  heavily 
on  her  mind  until  one  day  early  in  May 
she  decided  that  she  would  postpone  it  no 
longer,  so  she  telephoned  to  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  asked  him  to  come  to  Hill- 
crest. 

When  Alice  came  downstairs  that 
evening,  she  found  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  a  favorite  with  the  family,  chatting 
with  the  others  on  the  porch.  With  a 
woman’s  inconsistency  she  had  dressed 
with  unusual  care,  and  she  made  a 
charming  picture  as  she  stood  in  the 
door  a  moment  before  joining  the  little 
group  on  the  pox-ch.  She  wore  a  simple 
white  dress,  cut  low  enough  to  show  the 
soft  curve  of  the  round  white  throat. 
The  coloring  in  the  small,  oval  face, 
framed  by  soft  waves  of  brown  hair,  had 
concenti-ated  itself  in  a  vivid  spot  on 
each  cheek  and  in  the  lovely  curve  of 
her  lips,  while  her  bx-own  eyes  were 
luminous.  Sarah  and  Dr.  Armstrong 
made  room  for  her  on  the  old  settee  at 
the  end  of  the  porch,  and  she  tried  for  a 
time  to  join  in  the  conversation  ;  but  she 
felt  depressed  and  soon  gave  up  the  ef¬ 
fort.  The  doctor  noted  her  silence  and 
when  the  others  had  left  them,  turned  to 
her  anxiously  and  asked :  “What’s  the 
matter,  Alice?  You’ve  scarcely  said  a  ! 
word — you  mustn’t  grieve  about  your  i 
mother,  dear;  she  wouldn’t  want  you 
to  do  it.” 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  1 
then  : — “It — it  isn’t  about  her  this  time, 
John.  I’ll  tell  you — I — I’ve  wanted  to 
tell  you  ever  since  I  came  home.”  And 
between  teax-less  sobs  Alice  told  him  of 
her  decision  ;  and  when  she  had  finished, 
she  drew  his  ring  from  her  finger  and 
pressed  it  into  his  unwilling  baud. 

Dx\  Armsti-ong  sat  in  a  dazed  silence 
for  a  time.  “You  don’t  mean  it  Alice — 
you  can’t  mean  it !”  he  said  at  last.  “Do 
you  think  I’ll  let  you  slave  away  your 
life  like  that?  I’m  going  to  take  cai-e 
of  you,  and  we’ll  arrange  some  way  for 
the  others.  It’s  just  a  foolish  notion, 
Alice,”  and  he  seized  her  hand  and  slip¬ 
ped  the  ring  back  on  her  finger. 

“It’s  not  a  foolish  notion,  John.  I’ve 
thought  it  over  and  over,  and  it’s  the 

only  way  that’s  fair  to  you.  I - ”  But 

Alice  got  no  further.  Margaret,  breath¬ 
less  and  excited,  appeared  in  the  door. 


“Oh,  Dr.  Armstrong!  Mrs.  Harding’s 
baby  is  dying  and  you're  to  come  right 
away — they've  been  ’phoning  everywhere 
for  you.” 

“Tell  them  I’ll  be  there  in  ten 
minutes,”  called  the  doctox-,  already  half 
way  to  the  gate. 

Alice  watched  him  drive  down  the 
road.  She  was  not  thinking  of  the  Hard¬ 
ing  baby — there  was  room  for  only  one 
thought  in  her  heart :  she  had  not  made 
him  undex-stand. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Questions. 

Application  of  Mortgage  Payment. 

A  holds  a  reducing  mortgage  on  B’s 
farm  ;  terms  $100  a  year  and  interest  at 
5  per  cent.  A  also  holds  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  to  protect  the  real  estate  mortgage; 
also  holds  insurance  papers  for  $2500  to 
cover  $1800  mortgage.  There  is  a  water 
company  going  to  flood  several  acres  of 
pasture  land  and  will  pay  damages.  Can 
A  claixxi  the  money  paid,  or  can  B  hold 
it  and  use  it  for  much  needed  repairs? 

New  York.  j.  i.  l. 

By  his  mortgage  A  has  an  interest  in 
every  part  of  B’s  farm  and  every  part  is 


subject  to  it.  If  B  could  obtain  money 
for  one  parcel  and  not  turn  it  over  to  A 
he  could  for  another,  and  little  by  little 
he  could  dispose  of  it  all  till  the  mort¬ 
gagee  was  without  any  security.  If  this 
land  is  condemned  by  the  water  company, 
or  however  they  acquire  it  they  must 
also  acquire  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee 
as  represented  by  the  mortgage,  because 
the  mortgage  runs  with  the  laud,  and  if 
the  water  company  did  not  include  the 
mortgagee  they  would  take  it  subject  to 
the  mortgage.  Your  best  policy  would  be 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  mortgagee 
to  allow  you  to  use  the  proceeds  in  im¬ 
proving  the  balance  of  the  property  so 
that  his  security  would  be  just  as  valu¬ 
able  as  it  was  before. 

Line  Fences. 

1.  Can  a  man  compel  another  man,  his 
neighbor,  with  a  10  days’  notice,  to  build 
a  fence  between  them?  No  stock  is  kept 
there,  but  there  is  corn  in  the  field  on 
one  side  and  oats  in  the  lot  on  the  other 
side;  also  no  damage  or  claims  for  dam¬ 
age  have  been  made.  2.  Can  an  ail  join¬ 
ing  owner  compel  or  serve  notice  upon 
his  neighbor  to  build  a  legal  fence  or 
take  any  action  to  construct  same,  until 
lie  has  first  put  his  own  part  of  the  fence 
in  legal  condition?  w.  A.  G. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  has 
already  been  settled  as  to  which  part  of 
the  fence  each  of  you  will  build  and  main¬ 
tain.  It  is  only  when  the  division  fence 


has  been  destroyed  or  injured  by  floods 
or  other  casualty  that  the  person  bound 
to  repair  it.  must  do  so  within  10  days 
after  being  notified  to  that  effect  by 
an  interested  party.  In  other  cases 
where  the  repairs  are  not  made  after  no¬ 
tification  the  failing  party  is  liable  for 
all  damages  occasioned  thereby,  and  if 
such  neglect  is  continued  for  a  month  the 
party  injured  may  make  x-epairs  at  the 
othex-’s  expense  to  be  recovered  with  costs. 

2.  The  law  doesn't  specifically  cover 
this  point,  but  “he  that  seeks  equity  must 
do  equity,”  and  it  seems  to  be  a  good  rule 
that  one  who  seeks  punishment  for  others 
must  not  be  subject  to  it  himself.  If  his 
part  of  the  fence  is  out  of  order  why  not 
serve  a  notice  to  repair  on  him? 

Road  Taxes. 

I  recently  purchased  a  small  place, 
which  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  off 
the  public  highway,  no  part  of  the  farm 
facing  upon  a  public  highway  or  nearer 
than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  one.  I  have 
a  private  road,  all  of  which  I  keep  up 
myself.  The  commissioners  have  a  road 
tax  of  about  $3  against  this  place.  Can 
they  collect  it?  If  so  shall  I  still  have  to 
maintain  my  private  x-oad  myself? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  f.  b. 

i 

Every  person  must,  of  course,  keep  up 
his  own  private  road  through  his  land  to 
the  public  highway,  unless  it  is  made  into 
a  public  road,  in  which  event  anybody 
can  use  it  at  any  time.  If  it  runs 
through  other  property  and  is  used  by 
others,  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  its  upkeep  assumed  by  the  town. 
The  $3  is  your  proportion  of  the  town 
tax  for  your  use  of  the  public  roads  and 
the  commissioners  may  collect  it. 


$1,635,000  Hidden 

In  This  Year’s  Goody  ear  Tires 


Not  an  Excuse 

Let  us  first  explain  that  this  is  not  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  over-price.  Our  this  year’s  price  re¬ 
duction — made  February  1 — will  save  Good¬ 
year  users  about  five  million  dollars  this  year. 

And  that  was  our  third  reduction  in  two 
years,  totaling  45  per  cent.  Our  matchless 
output  gives  you  in  Goodyears  a  value  never 
before  known  in  tires. 

Goodyear  Extras 

Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  have  five  costly 
features  found  in  no  other  tire.  They  com¬ 
bat  your  five  major  troubles  in  better  ways 
than  anyone  else  attempts. 

These  tires,  in  addition,  have  other  features 
net  commonly  employed. 

If  we  omitted  those  ex¬ 
tras,  this  year’s  probable 
output  would  cost  us 
$1,635,000  less.  That  is, 

we  could  add  to  our  prof¬ 
its  about  $5450  per  day. 

Most  of  these  extras 
are  hidden.  Tires  that 
lack  them  look  as  strong 


G 


OOD  YEAR 

AKRON. OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 


( 


Rim-Cuts- 

Blowouts- 


Fortified  /  Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  \  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

I  Punctures  and  Skidding — by  our  double- 
'  thick  All-Weather  tread. 


as  Goodyears.  And  you  would  never  know  it, 
save  by  months  of  use,  if  we  left  them  out. 

$500,000  Added 

This  year’s  improvements — just  our  latest 
additions — cost  us  $500,000  yearly.  Most  of 
it  goes  into  extra  rubber — all  into  extra  wear. 

And  this  much  is  added — this  half  million 
dollars — at  a  time  when  we  save  users  five 
million  dollars  in  price.  At  a  time  when  some 
makers  are  skimping  to  meet  competition. 

Then  our  Research  Department — to  find 
more  betterments  still — will  cost  us  $100,000. 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

These  extras  are  yours  for  theasking.  Tires 
without  them  will  be  offered  so  long  as 

you  will  buy  them.  But 
any  dealer,  if  you  ask 
him.willsupplyyou  Good¬ 
year  tires. 

Goodyear  has  for 
years  outsold  any  other 
tire.  It  is  gaining  new 
users  faster  than  we  can 
supply  them.  And  those 
extras  did  it. 


by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature, 
by  our  “On-Air"  cure. 


(2413) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Cover  Crop  Problem. 

Part  III. 

When  To  Use  Cover  Crops. — When 
the  soil  would  otherwise  be  bare  through 
the  Fall  or  Winter.  In  some  section  or 
for  some  crops  late  Fall  plowing  is  most 
desirable.  Even  in  such  cases  I  think  it 
better  to  plow  under  a  catch  crop  rather 
than  bare  ground.  The  corn  crop  per¬ 
haps  comes  first  in  importance.  As  we 
have  seen  there  is  most  danger  of  losing 
nitrates  from  the  cornfield  because  most 
of  the  farm  manures  are  used  on  corn, 
while  the  crop  is  taken  off  early  in  the 
Fall.  I  think  there  are  more  losses  in 
plant  food  from  the  cornfields  than  from 
any  other  parts  of  the  farm.  I  would 
therefore  always  plan  to  seed  a  cover 
crop  in  corn.  The  potato  crop  is  an¬ 
other.  We  usually  fertilize  the  potatoes 
more  heavily  than  any  other  farm  crop, 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  loss  unless 
the  soil  is  kept  covered.  In  many  rota¬ 
tions  wheat  and  grass  follow  potatoes. 
That  is  good  practice  because  the  potato 
ground  is  well  cultivated  and  fertilized, 
and  thus  in  good  condition  for  grass  seed. 
Of  course,  the  wheat  and  grass  act  as  a 
cover  crop.  In  order  to  follow  this  rota¬ 
tion  properly  the  potatoes  must  be  out  of 
the  ground  by  September  and  that  is  im¬ 
possible  where  the  later  varieties  are 
grown  in  the  North.  I  know  of  cases 
where  the  potatoes  are  dug  in  October, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  rye  and  barley  are 
scattered  over  the  field  and  harrowed  in. 
This  makes  rough  seeding,  but  it  holds 
the  ground  as  a  cover  crop.  Most  garden 
soils  will  be  much  better  if  covered  with 
some  live  crop  through  the  Winter,  and 
all  orchards  which  are  cultivated  in  early 
Summer  should  be  protected  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  In  fact  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  cover  crop  is  based  on  mak¬ 
ing  otherwise  idle  land  work  at  the  time 
when  work  is  necessary  to  save  resources, 
and  that  lets  in  all  farm  land. 

Wiiat  To  Use. — As  you  can  see,  the 
question  of  selecting  a  cover  crop  is 
somewhat  like  selecting  a  breed  of  cattle. 
It  depends  on  your  soil,  your  latitude, 
your  location,  your  crops — and  yourself. 
How  can  there  be  differences  in  latitude 
and  location?  Here  is  a  farmer  on  the 
lower  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  on  a 
warm  sandy  soil  with  climate  tempered 
by  the  ocean  and  bay.  Crimson  clover 
and  cow  peas  would  hold  high  carnival  in 
this  soil.  Here  is  another  man  in  the 
same  latitude,  but  in  a  cold  mountain 
cove  of  West  Virginia.  Who  would 
think  of  suggesting  the  clover  and  peas 
for  him?  Thus  this  cover  crop  proposi¬ 
tion  is  a  thing  for  the  individual  to  work 
out  if  he  can.  Having  tried  all  sorts  of 
combinations  I  shall,  this  year,  use  the 
following  general  mixture :  Half  and 
half  barley  and  rye,  half  and  half  rape 
and  Cow-horn  turnips,  half  and  half  Al- 
sike  and  Sweet  clover.  That  will  mean 
for  one  acre  three  pecks  each  of  barley 
and  rye,  one  pound  each  of  rape  and  tur¬ 
nips  and  six  to  eight  pounds  of  clover 
seed.  On  some  of  the  fields  we  will  use 
Alsike  alone,  on  others  the  Alsike  mixed 
with  the  Sweet  clover.  The  latter  is  an 
experiment  entirely,  and  may  not  amount 
to  anything.  I  know  the  Alsike  will  give 
us  something  at  least.  I  may  go  in  and 
scatter  Sweet  clover  seed  all  over  the  or¬ 
chards  in  early  Spring.  The  mixture  here 
given  is  a  safe  one  for  the  North.  Those 
who  care  to  try  vetch  or  Mammoth  or 
Crimson  clover  can  substitute  it  for  the 
Alsike  and  Sweet  clover.  I  think  the 
combination  of  barley  and  rye  better  than 
the  rye  alone,  especially  where  other 
seeds  are  used  with  the  grain. 

How  Seeded? — Most  of  our  cover  crops 
follow  corn.  After  potatoes  or  other  har¬ 
vested  crops  it  is  easy  enough  to  broad¬ 
cast  or  drill  the  seed  and  harrow  it  in. 
When  you  seed  in  corn  however,  you  must 
get  the  cover  crop  in  six  weeks  or  so  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  is  cut.  We  do  this  in  about 
the  following  way  :  Usually  the  last,  culti¬ 
vation  comes  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Farmers  can  tell  when  they  would  nat¬ 
urally  “lay  by”  the  corn.  We  mix  the 
rye  and  barley  together  and  scatter  it 
evenly  over  the  field.  This  is  usually 
done  by  hand.  A  good  man  who  knows 
how  can  scatter  seed  over  about  four 
rows  at  a  time  and  do  it  evenly.  It  is 
possible  to  seed  from  a  horse.  You  can 


put  a  quick  boy  on  a  slow  horse  and  give 
him  the  grain  in  a  Cahoon  seeder.  As 
the  horse  walks  down  the  middle  row  the 
boy  works  the  seeder  and  throws  the 
grain  quite  evenly  over  about  five  rows 
on  each  side  of  him.  This  wastes  the 
seed  somewhat  as  part  of  it  strikes  on 
the  corn  and  rolls  down  inside  the  head 
or  catches  in  the  leaf  joints.  The  rape, 
turnip  and  clover  seeds  are  all  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  scattered  in  the  same  way  in  a 
separate  seeding.  While  these  seeds  vary 
in  size  and  do  not  give  an  exactly  uni¬ 
form  seeding  this  does  quite  well.  Re¬ 
member  that  these  seeds  are  scattered 
over  the  soil  before  it  is  worked  by  the 
cultivator.  That  tool  is  started  after  the 
seed  is  scattered.  I  like  a  cultivator  with 
small,  sharp  teeth  like  a  harrow  for  this 
work.  You  do  not  want  to  cover  these 
seeds  deeply — just  scratch  them  in.  It 
will  pay  to  go  both  ways  if  the  corn  is  in 
hills.  If  in  drills  we  would  follow  along 
with  rakes  to  scratch  in  the  seed  along 
the  rows.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  attach  a 
dragging  plank  or  stick  to  the  cultivator. 
This  is  done  by  fastening  a  plank  or  joist 
with  wires  to  the  back  of  the  cultivator 
frame.  This  permits  the  plank  or  stick 
to  drag  or  scrape  over  the  ground  behind 
the  cultivator,  working  in  the  seed  and 
smoothing  down  the  soil.  For  a  full  seed¬ 
ing  we  work  both  ways  when  the  corn  is 
in  hills ;  when  in  drills  we  scratch  be¬ 
tween  stalks  with  a  rake.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  machines  now  made  for  drilling  these 
crops.  They  are  light  and  work  one  row 
at  a  time.  They  scatter  the  seed  and 
scratch  it  in  with  teeth  like  those  on  a 
weeder  or  work  it  in  with  small  disks. 
One  thing  about  cover  crops — or  rather 
two  things — must  be  remembered.  The 
soil  must  be  naturally  good  or  well  fer¬ 
tilized  if  you  expect  these  extra  crops  to 
come  to  anything.  On  poor  or  light  soil 
you  can  use  chemicals  to  start  and  grow 
the  cover  crops — then  plow  them  under 
and  have  the  effect  of  a  good  manuring. 
But  do  not  expect  that  these  crops  will 
grow  and  thrive  without  food.  Again,  re¬ 
member  that  these  crops  require  much 
water.  In  a  very  dry  time  either  the 
cover  crop  or  the  corn  must  suffer  if  they 
grow  together  and  I  would  not  advise  the 
mixture  of  seeds  in  a  drought.  Better 
wait  for  rain  even  if  you  must  seed  rye 
alone. 

Notes. — The  picture  at  Fig  371,  page 
983,  shows  the  growth  of  some  of  these 
cover  crops  at  the  first  killing  frost  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  The  tape  measure 
will  show  the  comparative  size  in  inches. 
The  Soy  beans  were  seeded  in  July,  after 
a  crop  of  rye.  The  others  were  put  in 
the  corn  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
August.  The  vetch  with  us  makes  a  slow 
growth  during  the  Fall,  but  when  it  lives 
over  Winter  suddenly  wakes  up  when 
Spring  comes  and  grows  like  a  weed.  The 
picture  also  shows  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  Cow-horn  turnips.  They  often  grow 
three  times  as  large  as  the  one  here  pic¬ 
tured.  .  .  .  We  are  often  asked  how 

much  fertility  such  crops  add  to  the  soil. 
The  Soy  beans,  the  clover,  peas  and  vetch 
add  some  nitrogen — how  much  would  be 
decided  by  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  On  a  strong  soil, 
well  supplied  with  nitrogen,  these  plants, 
like  any  others,  would  use  the  soil  nitro¬ 
gen  first.  On  poorer  soil  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  on  rather  poor  soils 
to  use  potash  and  phosphate  on  these 
legumes  or  pod-forming  plants.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  show  what  these  crops  may 
contain,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  just 
because  you  scatter  a  cover  crop  in  the 
cornfield  you  get  this  much  plant  food  on 
one  acre  of  land. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  bulletin 
of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station : 


Crops. 

Weight. 

Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

PilOS. 

Acid. 

Sov  Beans— 

Top  .... 

. ..  10,952 

Roots  . . . 

140.2 

48. 

40.2 

Vetch — 

Top . 

...  13,150 

Roots 

600 

121.2 

85.5 

27.2 

Cow-horn  turnips — 

Top  .... 

...  11,297 

Roots 

. . .  2,902 

109.1 

142.7 

25.9 

Rye  . 

...  7,611 

24.7 

39. 

11.4 

Crimson  clover — 

Top  .... 

. ..  18,744 

Roots 

413 

134.4 

88.2 

61.2 

Of  course  the  rye  and  turnips  and  rape 
do  not  add  any  plant  food  to  the  soil. 
They  save  much  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  they  make  some  potash  and 
phosphate  available.  Their  chief  value 


lies  in  the  fact  that  they  add  humus  or 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  and  that  is  the 
chief  thing  for  which  they  should  be  advo¬ 
cated. 

We  are  often  asked  if  it  is  possible  to 
grow  a  crop  like  corn  year  after  year  on 
the  same  ground  by  sowing  cover  crops 
and  using  fertilizer  and  lime.  Certainly  ; 
we  have  fields  which  have  done  this  very 
thing  for  eight  or  10  years,  and  grown 
richer  and  more  mellow.  On  one  of  our 
rough  Eastern  farms,  under  this  plan, 
corn  can  bo  grown  in  this  way  and  fed  to 
stock.  The  manure  may  all  be  crowded 
upon  a  few  level  acres  for  growing  truck 
or  fruit,  and  the  hills  kept  productive  by 
cover  crops,  lime  and  fertilizers.  You 
can  keep  this  up  until  the  corn  insects  or 
diseases  become  too  bad,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  change  land.  I  wish  I  could 
make  our  farmers  realize  what  a  vast  loss 
occurs  through  leaving  the  corn  ground 
bare  during  Fall  and  Winter.  This  is  the 
weak  spot  in  many  an  otherwise  strong 
system  of  rotation.  What  a  shame  to  let 
it  continue  when  all  these  willing  workers 
of  cover  crops  are  ready  to  stop  the 
v*iste.  But  understand  this !  Do  not  go 
off  and  say  the  Hope  Farm  man  advises 
everyone  North  or  South  to  sow  the  seeds 
he  does,  whether  the  soil  be  wet,  dry,  rich 
or  poor.  He  does  not  advise  any  such 
thing.  lie  merely  tells  what  seems  best 
on  his  farm  and  assumes  that  you  have 
the  brains  and  adaptability  to  figure  out 
what  is  best  for  you.  H.  w.  C. 


Scientific  or  Business  Farming. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  E.  F. 
L'ickin  son’s  article  on  “The  Business 
Side  of  Agriculture,”  and  am  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  his  conclusions. 
Yet  it  seems  fair  to  go  a  step  farther, 
and  point  out  that  his  argument  concern¬ 
ing  college  training  as  a  preparation  for 
farming  applies  with  equal  force  to  many 
other  professions,  and  in  fact  is  no  real 
reflection  upon  the  efficiency  of  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges. 

Many  an  eminent  lawyer  especially  of 
the  elder  generation,  has  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  law  school,  but  gained  his 
professional  knowledge  by  study  and 
practice  in  the  office  of  an  older  prac¬ 
titioner.  I  myself  knew  a  competent 
civil  engineer,  one  instrumental  in  laying 
out  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  whose 
formal  education  ended,  when  his  self- 
support  began,  at  the  age  of  ten.  Such 
instances  may  readily  be  multiplied,  and 
make  one  realize  afresh  the  truth  that 
natural  ability,  or  special  fitness  along 
the  lines  of  one’s  chosen  calling,  is  more 
important  than  any  “scientific”  training 
can  be,  and,  if  sufficiently  marked,  will 
enable  a  man  to  overcome  all  deficiencies. 
The  college  course  is  only  one  of  several 
avenues  of  education  in  any  line,  and 
possibly  the  importance  of  specialized 
training  is  somewhat  overstressed  in  our 
day. 

I  recognize  the  force  of  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  point  that  the  business  side  of 
farming  receives  too  little  emphasis,  both 
in  college  and  out,  in  preparing  young 
men  for  that  line  of  work.  In  fact,  a 
knowledge  of  business  methods  seems  now 
to  play  a  large  part  in  almost  every  pro¬ 
fession,  not  even  excepting  the  law,  the 
ministry,  or  a  college  presidency !  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
lecturer  in  the  law  school  should  be  able 
to  give  pointers  to  the  successful  at¬ 
torney,  or  an  instructor  in  a  “tech”  im¬ 
prove  on  the  practise  of  an  able  engineer, 
so  why  expect  a  like  feat  of  an  “Aggie” 
professor?  The  adjustment  of  theory 
and  practise  must  be  made  by  each 
man  for  himself,  in  life  as  well 
as  in  the  calling,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Together  with  the  special  technical 
training  which  fits  their  graduates  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  one  of  several  lines  of  agricul¬ 
tural  work  the  agricultural  colleges  give 
their  young  men  much  of  that  general 
culture  which  enriches  life  and  is  never 
wasted.  They  have  done  much  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  young  men  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  dignity  and  importance  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  equally  worthy  of  their  enthusiasm 
whether  it  be  called  farming  or  scienti¬ 
fic  agriculture.  R.  G.  dayton. 


Cure  For  Ivy  Poison. — One  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  cooking  soda,  three 
teaspoonfuls  chloride  of  lime.  All  that 
will  lie  on  spoon  of  all  three  ingredients, 
put  in  a  pint  of  soft  water.  Bathe  the 
parts  affected.  W.  w.  W. 

Farley,  Mass. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World’s  Best 


Roofing 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof' 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning, 
and  galvanizing  will  not  crack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay— hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock— can’t 
come  off— nail  holes  covere  d  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward’s  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Fire-Proof  S’oel  Garages. 

Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring  I 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers’  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our  ( 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  873. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

823-873  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 1 

We  Arc  Largest  Manufacturers  of  I 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World  I 
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Wisling  Gas 


Do  you  jack  up  your 
automobile  and  spin  the 
wheels  a  whole  hour 
each  day  just  to  watch  them 
go?  Do  you  burn  good  oil 
and  gas  in  a  round -wheel 
tractor  that  slips  and  loses 
8  to  20  per  cent  of  what  it 
costs  you  to  plow  with  it? 

Cet  a  Caterpillar.  Its  wide,  endless 
track  can't  slip,  nor  pack  the  soil 
and  let  the  moisture  escape.  From 
J4  to  33  sq.  ft  always  gripping  the 
ground,  saving  gas  and  useless 
wear. 


THE 


Less  fuel  per  mile — let  us  send  you 
Catalog  AI  265,  that  tells  you 
why. 


Ho!LS,Ca 

p-  in  ***uapJoa 

50  Church  St  N.Y,  ray  Caterpillar 

Stockton,  CaL  Vnlets  yoa  mean  Holt! 


■* A' 


npHINK  what  that 
means.  My  big  new  ^ 
5%  profit  plan  has 
split  prices  the 
lowest  ever 
known.  Get  the 
New  FREE  Book. 

Split  Hickory 

with  80  days’  free  road  test  u.~. 

2  years’  guarantee.  And  a  price'  _ 
offer  that  will  startle  you.  Just  , 
send  me  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio 
Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

Station  223  i 
Columbus 
Ohio 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Naming  a  Cherry. 

I  want  to  toll  you  of  a  little  experience 
I  have  had  recently  in  trying  to  find  out 
the  name  of  a  cherry.  Eleven  years  ago 
we  set  out  a  few  trees  on  our  place  in  the 
city  and  one  of  them  proved  to  be  the 
finest  cherry  I  have  ever  seen,  and  every 
one  who  has  seen  or  tasted  them  say.  the 
same.  They  are  a  very  large,  almost 
black  cherry,  good  annual  cropper,  tree  a 
beauty,  thick,  heavy,  glossy  foliage,  and 
the  best  part  of  it,  the  fruit  does  not  rot. 
With  all  our  wet,  muggy,  hot  weather 
they  have  simply  refused  to  go  down  and 
today.  July  20,  you  could  pick  a  few  good 
ones  and  we  have  been  nibbling  them  for 
four  weeks.  Possibly  this  looks  fishy, 
but  a  friend  of  ours  in  the  hospital  went 
there  four  weeks  ago  yesterday,  and  we 
took  her  some  beautiful  fruit  from  this 
tree  the  first  week  she  was  there,  so  we 
are  sure  we  are  not  mistaken  about  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  fit  to  eat. 
Well,  we  lost  the  list  of  our  trees,  and 
so  we  sent  samples  to  State  Farm,  Gen¬ 
eva.  Cornell  University  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  Washington  ;  now 
'he  replies  are  in  from  all  of  them  and 
Washington  calls  them  the  “Bing,”  Cor¬ 
nell  calls  them  “Windsor.”  and  State 
Farm  calls  them  “Schmidt.”  Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree?  Say.  are 
the  three  names  all  synonymous?  It 
amused  me,  and  yet  I  would  really  like 
to  know  what  the  cherry  is.  We  think 
it  is  the  best  for  eating  out  of  hand  or 
for  dessert  uses  we  have  ever  seen. 
Thick  solid  meat,  rich  and  juicy,  with 
just  acid  enough  to  take  away  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  sweet  sidkty  taste,  small 
stone  and  best  of  all  large  size.  C.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gum  on  Peach  Trees. 

What  ails  my  peach  trees?  On  several 
of  them  the  sap  forms  in  gum  balls  out¬ 
side  at  the  joints,  and  along  the  limbs, 
and  the  trees  appear  to  be  dying. 

New  Jersey.  ,  M.  N.  G. 

The  exudation  of  gum  may  take  place 
upon  peach  trees  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  but  in  most  instances  in  this 
State  it  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  bark 
beetle  and  since  you  state  that  your  trees 
appear  to  be  dying  I  think  that  this  in¬ 
sect  is  the  cause  of  the  gumming.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bark  beetle  does  not  attack 
peach  trees  severely  unless  they  have  been 
greatly  injured  or  checked  by  some  factor 
such  as  Winter  injury,  borers  or  peach 
yellows.  If  you  will  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  below  the  spots  of  gum  on  your 
trees  you  can  determine  whether  there  is 
a  small  black  beetle  in  the  bark.  If  so, 
you  may  know  that  it  is  the  so-called 
“bark  beetle.”  I  would  suggest  that  you 
dig  tin*  soil  away  from  the  trees  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  bark  at  and  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  I  think  you  will  find  it 
greatly  injured  by  borers,  or  spongy  and 
decaying  due  to  Winter  injury.  Peach 
trees  that  are  badly  attacked  by  the1  bark 
beetle  are  generally  in  such  a  weakened 
condition  that  they  are  not  likely  to  re¬ 
cover  from  any  treatment  that  might  be 
applied.  If  they  are  only  slightly  in¬ 
jured  at  the  base,  and  if  bark  beetles  are 
i  resent  you  may  be  able  to  save  the  trees 
by  cutting  them  back  severely  next  Win¬ 
ter.  To  prevent  injury  to  the  trees  'n 
Winter  the  soil  should  be  well  mounded  up 
about  the  trunks  just  before  freezing 
weather  occurs.  m.  a.  blake. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station. 


Propagating  Roses  and  Shrubs. 

Florists  and  nurserymen  propagate 
roses,  grapes,  currants  and  other  shrubs 
by  cuttings.  Will  you  tell  when  and 
how  to  do  it?  E.  it.  T. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  and  when  to  bud 
a  wild  rose  so  as  to  have  a  high  stem  and 
a  bushy  top?  Can  I  insert  three  or  four 
buds  about  three  feet  from  the  ground? 
These  bushes  are  grown  in  the  old  coun¬ 
tries.  but  have  never  seen  any  in  this 
country.  u.  t,.  p. 

Northboro,  Mass. 

I  have  seen  roses  budded,  but  I  think  if 
the  person  wishes  a  tree  rose  it  would  be 
much  better  to  graft  than  to  bud.  They 
generally  use  Manetti  stock  to  bud  on. 
and  secure  the  bud  from  rose  they  wish  to 
bud  with.  If  you  want  a  Jacqueminot 
rose  budded  on  Manetti  secure  a  good  live 
bud  trom  a  Jacqueminot.  You  must  have 


stock  to  bud  on  and  a  rose  eye  or  bud  to 
insert  in  the  bark  of  the  Manetti  stock. 
Then  select  your  bud.  make  a  straight  cut 
in  bark  of  Manetti  by  taking  hold  of 
stock  and  pulling  up  say  an  inch.  Then 
make  a  cross  cut  in  bark.  This  will 
looseu  bark  at  upper  end  of  cut,  permit¬ 
ting  you  to  insert  bud  under  bark,  allow¬ 
ing  the  eye  to  protrude  from  interstice. 
Then  take  raffia  and  bind  below  and  above 
the  bud.  Do  not  cover  bud.  Use  any  bud 
or  buds  that  you  may  wish  as  to  variety 
on  the  three-foot  stem  or  tree  roses,  but 
on  such  “tree  roses”  they  generally  graft 
b.v  using  a  tongued  graft  or  a  wedge 
graft.  With  wedge  graft  the  branch  rs 
shaped  V-shape,  then  it  is  waxed  around, 
cut  and  tied  securely.  The  tongued  graft 
is  made  by  cutting  the  scion  a  slanting 
cut,  and  then  split  it  about  an  inch,  doing 
the  same  with  stock  to  be  grafted.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  done  on  top  of  stock 
to  be  grafted  by  cutting  top  off,  permit¬ 
ting  you  to  make  the  slanting  cut,  making 
a  tongue  in  the  scion  and  also  the  three- 
foot  stock. 

Currants  are  generally  propagated 
from  hard-wood  cuttings  in  Fall  and 
planted  in  open  ground  or  made  in  Win¬ 
ter.  hard  wood  put  in  sand  and  planted 
in  Spring;  they  can  be  made  from  green 
wood  rooted  in  sand.  They  can  Id  so  bo 
layered  by  taking  the  branches  and  nick¬ 
ing  the  wood  to  allow  sap  to  flow,  then 
pin  them  down  in  the  earth.  Roses  can 
be  rooted  very  successfully  in  hotbeds  or 
frames  in  August  by  placng  manure 
about  one  foot  deep  and  covered  with  four 
to  five  inches  of  sand.  The  cutting  must 
be  shaded  with  muslin,  say  four  to  fiv<> 
feet  above  sash,  to  allow  free  circulation 
of  air  over  sash.  Tree  roses  are  grafted 
on  dog-rose,  and  this  stock  must  be  in 
proper  condition  as  to  sap,  etc.,  to  insure 
results,  so  also  with  graft  or  scion. 
Pennsylvania.  j.  b. 


Value  of  a  Backyard  Tree. 

On  page  892  appears  an  article  on  the 
value  of  an  apple  tree  for  25  years.  I 
have  a  Montmorency  cherry  tree  planted 
12  years  ago,  from  which  I  picked  last 
week  297  pounds  of  cherries,  receiving 
six  cents  per  pound,  or  $17.02  for  them. 
Had  I  made  two  pickings  of  a  week  apart 
this  tree  would  have  netted  $20  or  more. 
This  tree  has  never  failed  to  bear  a  full 
crop  for  the  last  seven  years,  of  which  no 
account  has  been  kept,  and  $50  would  not 
buy  this  little  tree. 

The  same  year  I  planted  a  Burbank 
plum  tree  that  had  224  quarts  of  choice 
plums  last  year,  bringing  seven  cents,  or 
$15.08,  and  this  same  tree  will  have  as 
many  or  more  this  year.  This  tree  has  a 
spread  of  20  feet  and  barely  10  feet  high, 
is  planted  in  the  poultry  yard,  hence  no 
ground  rent,  and  bears  the  interest  of 
$800.  I  have  no  bearing  apple  trees,  but 
should  think  a  tree  well  cared  for  for  12 
to  15  years  would  be  worth  at  least  $500 
to  me.  It  pays  to  plant  trees  if  only  in 
the  back  yard  or  city  lot.  and  give  them 
the  best  of  care,  and  it  pays  to  subscribe 
for  The  It.  N.Y.  r.  a.  knisely. 

Pennsylvania. 


Propagating  Tomatoes  and  Cabbage. 

What  is  the  method  used  for  rooting 
tomatoes,  cabbage  and  other  plants? 

Wolf  boro,  N.  II.  g.  i*.  g. 

Cabbage  is  never  propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings.  but  may  be  rooted  (in  cases  of  the 
original  roots  being  destroyed  by  mag¬ 
gots)  by  drawing  the  soil  up  around  the 
stem  slightly  and  keeping  well  supplied 
with  water.  By  this  treatment  a  new 
root  system  will  be  formed  in  about  two 
weeks.  Tomatoes  may  be  rooted  from 
cuttings  kept  in  moist  sand  in  a  warm 
shady  place,  or  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  the  plant  down  and  covering  a 
small  section  of  the  branch  some  distance 
back  of  the  terminal  with  a  couple  of 
inches  of  soil,  using  a  forked  stick  over 
the  branch  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  prop¬ 
agation  of  plants  by  layerage  and  cut¬ 
tings  is  too  large  a  question  to  cover  in  an 
article.  The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  I,. 
II.  Bailey,  will  be  found  a  great  aid  in 
the  propagation  of  all  kinds  of  plants.  K. 


Little  Lemuel  (who  has  stumbled 
over  an  unaccumstomed  word  in  read¬ 
ing)  :  “Uncle  Jotliam.  what  is  a  sub¬ 
sidy?”  Farmer  Flintrock :  “It’s  the 
money  that  the  Gov’ment  gives  ye  if  you 
are  rich.” — Puck. 


pyVERYTHING  that  you  are  interested  in  is  worth  a  pic¬ 
ture.  On  the  home  place,  at  your  neighbor’s,  at  the 
picnic,  on  your  fishing  or  hunting  trip — wherever  you  go 
there  are  scenes  and  incidents  that  you  can  preserve  for  all 
time  with  the  click  of  the  Kodak  shutter. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy  of  “The  Kodak 
on  the  Farm,”  a  beautifully  illustrated  little  book  that  not 
only  tells  about  the  new  things  in  Kodakery  but  shows  as 
well,  by  attractive  pictures,  the  pleasures  and  the  uses  of  a 
Kodak  on  the  farm.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEPOHSET 

PAR0ID 

ROOFING 

ASK  US  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THIS  ISTHEM0STEC0N0M* 
ICAL  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY 

DEPARTMENT  )  O 

BIRD&SON.EAST  WALPOLE.MASS. 

EST.  1795.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


4  Different  Sizes  and  Types 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em- 

-  body  every  point  of 

construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  0n  your  crop  of  potatoes. 
pnCC  Make  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 

■  IS bk  DESCRIPTIVE  literature,  etc. 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

151  Chicago  Avenue;, Hammond,  Indiana 


Free  Book  on  Road  Construction 

Will  be  Issued  About  August  1st 
Reserve  Your  Copy  Now 

We  are  just  receiving  from  the  printers 
a  new  hook  on  road  construction,  which 
we  believe  will  prove  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  book  of  the  kind  ever 
issued.  Our  object  in  preparing  it  is 
to  show  the  why  and  how  of  using 

mm 

Red  Cross  Explosives 

for  Road  Building 

It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  method,  but 
thoroughly  covers  every  detail  of  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  and  the  uses  of  all  modern 
methods  and  appliances  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  by  halftones  and  original  plan  and 
sectional  drawings.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
supervisor,  path  master  or  private  party  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  building  or  maintaining  roads. 

Write  to  us  at  once  and  you  will  get  one  of  the 
first  copies  issued.  Ask  for  booklet  No.  30. 

Good  Roads  Department 

Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tuk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HE  size  of  the  parcel  post  package  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  84  inches  so  as  to  include  the  com¬ 
mercial  crate  of  eggs  or  fruit.  Fruit  and  egg  men 
have  long  been  working  for  this  reform,  as  they  were 
forced  to  ship  their  products  in  small  or  inconven¬ 
ient  packages.  When  they  can  ship  a  full  crate  by 
mail  they  will  enjoy  a  great  advantage.  Now  we 
want  to  know  just  how  to  pack  small  fruit  and 
peaches  for  mailing.  We  have  received  such  pro¬ 
ducts  in  various  packages — some  in  good  condition — 
others  very  bad.  This  service  of  crate  shipment  by 
mail  promises  to  help  the  housekeeping  problem  and 
we  must  all  study  out  the  best  packages  and  packing. 

* 

Agricultural  commissioner  c.  l.  Wilson  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
State  agricultural  societies  in  which  he  says: 

With  reference  to  gambling,  the  law  provides  that 
any  agricultural  society,  agricultural  club  or  agricul¬ 
tural  exposition  which  “shall  knowingly  permit  the  use 
of  any  gambling  device,  device,  instrument  or  contri¬ 
vance  in  the  operation  of  which  bets  are  laid  or  wagers 
made,  wheel  of  fortune,  or  the  playing  or  carrying  on 
of  any  game  of  chance,  upon  the  grounds  used  by  it  for, 
or  during,  an  annual  meeting,  fair  or  exhibition,”  shall 
forfeit  its  right  to  any  moneys  it  would  be  entitled  to 
under  Article  V  of  the  agricultural  law. 

The  law  also  provides  that  any  agricultural  society, 
club  or  exposition  which  shall  “knowingly  permit  any 
immoral,  lewd,  obscene  or  indecent  show  or  exhibi¬ 
tion”  shall  also  forfeit  its  right  to  moneys. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  be  will  enforce  these  provisions 
of  the  law  promptly  and  without  fail.  We  hope  he 
will  do  so.  Keep  the  gamblers  and  the  snides  off 
the  grounds. 

* 

THE  Canadian  wheat  crop  is  heavy  this  year — 
an  estimated  yield  of  200,000,000  bushels 
against  158,000,000  bushels  last  year.  Most  of  the 
surplus  will  go  to  England,  where  it  is  greatly  need¬ 
ed,  but  a  hard  problem  has  now  arisen  in  a  short¬ 
age  in  ocean  tonnage.  Ships  are  busy  carrying  war 
supplies  and  cannot  be  spared  for  carrying  this 
wheat.  The  grain  elevators  in  Eastern  Canada  are 
limited  in  capacity.  U.  S.  Consul  Williamson  at 
St.  John  says: 

In  view  of  this  it  is  considered  probable  that  there 
will  be  serious  congestion  of  wheat  at  the  ocean  termin¬ 
als  by  the  end  of  September,  and  in  this  case  the  irnil 
movement  to  the  East  will  be  held  up.  This  may  bring 
about  an  overflow  of  wheat  on  the  western  markets  and 
a  consequent  big  drop  in  price.  This  will  be  the  effect 
unless  the  Government  succeeds  in  its  present  efforts 
to  have  some  of  the  ships  now  on  war  service  released, 
and  every  available  tramp  steamer  pressed  into  service. 

The  whole  of  Canada  is  interested  in  the  quick 
movement  of  this  wheat  crop  and  also  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  investments  in  Canadian  land. 

# 

WE  hope  you  will  study  the  picture  of  Alfalfa 
roots  on  the  first  page.  At  the  left  is  the 
root  of  the  ordinary  Alfalfa.  This  plant  is  eight 
years  old.  As  we  see,  it  has  made  a  big  tap-root 
Avith  but  one  side  root.  On  our  soil  we  have  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  stand  of  this  kind  of 
Alfalfa.  When  seeded  in  Spring  the  rank  growth 
of  weeds  in  our  humid  climate  will  smother  the 
young  Alfalfa  out.  When  seeded  in  late  Summer 
we  get  the  plants  past  the  weeds,  but  find  that  many 
of  them  are  pulled  out  by  the  frost  and  thus  de¬ 
stroyed.  That  long,  single  tap-root  does  not  “clinch” 
in  the  soil,  and  is  lifted  out  so  that  the  crown  is 
destroyed.  At  the  right  is  shown  a  root  of  “Cos¬ 
sack,”  one  of  the  new  Siberian  varieties.  A  seed¬ 
ling  root  was  brought  from  South  Dakota  in  May 
and  put  in  like  a  cabbage  plant.  The  growth  above 
ground  was  nearly  four  feet,  but  we  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  root  system.  Instead  of  the  single 
tap-root  on  the  old  variety  wTe  have  here  a  system 
of  side  roots  which  brace  and  hold  the  plant  in  the 
soil.  We  think  this  root  will  prevent  pulling  out  by 
the  frost  and  that  it  gives  a  better  feeding  system 
in  the  upper  soil.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  make  posi¬ 
tive  predictions,  but  we  believe  these  new  Alfalfas 


are  to  revolutionize  farming  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  rougher  parts  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Trials  writh  the  old  tap-rooted  Alfalfa  have  mostly 
failed  in  these  sections,  but  the  introduction  of 
Grimm  and  other  improved  sorts  has  been  followed 
by  fair  success.  We  think  several  of  these  new  Si¬ 
berian  varieties  will  prove  superior  to  Grimm,  and 
that  when  we  learn  how  to  handle  them  through 
seeding  or  transplanting  we  can  make  thousands  of 
New  England  acres  produce  as  much  Alfalfa  as  the 
best  lands  in  Iowa  or  Illinois!  It  would  be  easy  to 
become  excited  over  the  future  of  these  new  Alfal¬ 
fas,  as  we  see  them  growing  on  our  own  farm,  but 
it  will  be  better  for  all  of  us  to  be  conservative  and 
test  these  varieties  thoroughly  and  well.  We  think 
they  have  the  root  system  needed  to  nail  them  se¬ 
curely  to  our  Eastern  soils,  and  with  lime  to  make 
them  feel  at  home  in  the  ground,  and  chemicals  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  we  shall  be  able  to  induce  them 
to  hand  out  the  equivalent  of  four  tons  of  wheat 
bran  to  the  acre!  Siberian  Alfalfa!  The  gift  of 
Siberia,  the  barren,  convict  land,  to  the  upper  At¬ 
lantic  Coast! 

* 

THUS  far  nothing  has  come  from  that  “protest” 
which  the  New  York  commission  and  produce 
dealers  sent  to  Gov.  Whitman.  The  only  result  has 
been  to  convince  the  public  that  those  middlemen 
know  that  the  auction  system  of  selling  produce  and 
fair  marketing  reforms  would  cut  out  robbery  and 
graft  in  the  business.  They  all  admit  privately  that 
such  graft  exists,  yet  whenever  any  reform  which 
gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  suggested,  they 
fight  like  tigers  to  kill  it  off.  This  action  on  their 
part  is  doing  more  than  anything  else  to  arouse  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  for  marketing  reforms.  Producers 
everywhere  are  making  themselves  heard  through 
the  papers  which  are  willing  to  take  their  part. 
Here  is  a  good  example  from  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Daily  Journal : 

A  New  York  State  farmer,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Elizabeth,  under  date  of  July  17,  says:  “I  had  10  acres 
of  peas.  Three  acres  are  harvested.  Got  within  $12  as 
much  as  it  cost  to  pick  and  market  them.  They  brought 
the  fine  price  of  80  cents  a  bushel  in  New  York.  What 
are  they  worth  in  your  city?” 

The  Elizabeth  friend  answered,  and  accurately : 
“Peas  seem  to  be  very  scarce  in  the  local  market.  Few 
arc  offered  by  the  street  vendors.  The  Elizabeth  Jour¬ 
nal  each  Friday  publishes  an  accurate  market  report. 
For  three  weeks  has  been  quoted,  ‘peas,  25  cents  the 
half-peck.’  ” 

Peas  at  25  cents  the  half-peck  means  a  retail  price 
of  $2  or  upwards  a  bushel.  Yet  the  New  York  State 
farmer  received  only  30  cents  per  bushel  In  New  York 
for  his  first  marketings.  New  York  is  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Elizabeth. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  Government  or  someone 
in  authority  knows  some  reason  why  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  are  being  hamstrung  when  they  sell 
on  the  one  hand  and  buy  on  the  other?  Milk  is  netting 
the  farmers  in  the  Central  New  York  shipping  zone 
only  about  2 y2  cents  a  quart.  Fruit  is  wasting  every¬ 
where  because  it  is  not  bringing  the  farmers  enough  to 
hardly  pay  the  cost  of  picking,  yet  the  consumer  pays  a 
good  price  for  it. 

It  is  time — and  the  time  has  already  come.  The 
N.  Y.  Foods  and  Markets  Department  knows  the  rea¬ 
son  and  is  trying  to  find  a  remedy.  The  first  step' 
toward  that  remedy  is  a  fair  trial  of  the  auction 
system  of  selling  apples.  That  is  the  first  step, 
because  it  means  establishing  a  price  based  nearer 
upon  demand  and  supply  than  anything  we  have 
had  before.  After  this  will  come  a  fairer  distribu¬ 
tion.  Under  the  present  system  those  peas  were 
dumped  into  this  great  market  with  no  one  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  distribution  or  securing  fairer 
prices.  The  beginning  of  this  much  needed  reform 
starts  with  this  auction  method  both  because  it  is 
a  practical  plan  and  because  public  interest  has  been 
attracted  to  it.  The  surest  evidence  that  it  really 
means  a  genuine  and  practical  reform  is  the  desper¬ 
ate  howling  of  the  middlemen.  Let  them  keep  it 
up.  They  advertise  the  true  merits  of  the  auction 
system  by  doing  so.  First  of  all,  therefore,  is  the 
plain  duty  of  New  York  fruit  growers  to  provide  the 
apples  for  this  auction  plan.  By  doing  that  they 
help  themselves — and  more — for  they  start  a  mar¬ 
ket  reform  which  will,  in  time,  benefit  every  shipper 
of  farm  produce. 

* 

WE  have  been  doing  a  thing  this  year  that  we 
never  expected  to  do — plowing  corn — throw¬ 
ing  a  deep  furrow  to  each  side  of  the  row.  We  ad¬ 
vocate  level  culture,  but  this  wet  season  has  upset 
all  calculations  on  a  hillside  field.  There  was  very 
little  chance  for  cultivation  at  best,  and  stirring  the 
soil  in  the  usual  way  simply  loosened  it  so  that  the 
washing  rains  carried  it  down  hill.  The  weeds  got 
into  the  rows  and  grew  like  debts  until  it  would  not 
pay  with  ordinary  methods  to  fight  them.  So  we 
took  a  small  plow  and  threw  a  furrow  to  each  side 
of  the  row.  This  buried  most  of  the  weeds  and 
stopped  the  flow  of  water  down  hill.  The  soil  is 
moist  enough  so  the  corn  will  not  suffer.  When  we 
come  to  seed  the  cover  crop  wre  can  work  the  other 
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way  and  smooth  down  the  ridges.  We  have  heard 
farmers  say  they  would  shoot  a  man  who  used  a 
plow  in  their  corn,  but  we  probably  all  say  things 
that  have  to  be  salted  a  little  when  the  “excep¬ 
tion”  turns  up  and  we  have  to  meet  it.  There  are 
cases  where  a  plow  beats  a  cultivator  in  the  corn 
field,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  deep  plowing  be¬ 
tween  the  roots  always  pays. 

* 

THESE  articles  on  Summer  pruning  are  given  in 
response  to  many  questions  about  this  process. 
This  matter  is  not  a  simple  one,  and  a  man  can 
easily  waste  his  time  and  accomplish  but  little.  Yet 
it  may  be  very  serviceable  in  the  case  of  irregular 
trees  and  over-stimulated  trees.  We  doubt  if  it  is 
on  a  basis  at  present  where  the  commercial  grower 
can  adopt  it  with  bearing  trees,  and  feel  certain  of 
making  a  profit  by  the  practice.  It  too  often  calls 
for  a  “gardener’s  training”  to  be  successful  even 
with  dwarf  apples.  We  are  not  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  growers  except  as  a  practise  to  correct 
undesirable  forms  of  tree  development.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  where  about  all  we  can  do  is  to  get 
the  facts  together  and  let  readers  use  their  own 
judgment. 

* 

Orehardists  should  be  careful  to  work  in  rape  or  one 
of  the  turnips  into  all  of  the  cover  crop  combinations 
this  year,  as  members  of  the  turnip  family  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  available  the  potash  in  the  soil. 

HAT  is  good  advice  from  the  Hampton  Co. 
(Mass.)  League.  We  have  urged  rape  and 
turnips  for  years.  We  fully  believe  that  these  crops 
can  make  use  of  certain  forms  of  potash  in  the  soil 
which  some  other  crops  cannot  eat.  Then  the  rape 
and  turnips  turn  this  potash  over  to  crops  which 
follow  them.  Just  now  people  are  urged  to  invest 
their  money  in  schemes  for  making  the  potash  in 
rocks  available.  A  dollar’s  worth  of  turnip  seed 
will  give  you  greater  potash  returns  than  $50  in¬ 
vested  in  stock  of  a  potash  company! 

* 

THIS  wet  season  has  made  harvesting  a  mighty 
job  on  many  low  farms.  The  constant  rains 
made  mud  of  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  the  wheels 
mired  or  slid  along  and  would  not  turn  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  An  extra  horse  or  team  was  needed  in 
some  cases.  This  was  where  the  little  “strong  arm” 
on  the  harvester  went  to  bat  and  made  a  home  run. 
These  little  gasoline  engines  are  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  and  so  attached  that  they 
operate  the  machinery,  leaving  only  the  weight  of 
the  harvester  for  the  horses  to  haul.  Weighing  about 
as  much  as  a  light  man  these  little  engines  have  10 
times  his  strength  and  can  handle  all  the  working 
parts  easily.  They  have  been  a  great  help  in  this 
wet  harvest.  They  are  also  fitted  to  potato  diggers 
and  manure  spreaders — operating  the  machinery 
and  leaving  only  the  dead  weight  of  the  load  to  the 
horses. 

* 

THE  Eastern  wheat  situation  comes  up  once 
more.  Among  those  who  are  hit  hardest  by 
the  high  prices  of  wheat  are  New  England  poultry 
keepers.  Many  of  them  regard  wheat  as  a  necessity 
in  preparing  a  full  ration  for  the  business  hen.  Egg 
prices  will  not  stand  for  the  present  wheat  prices. 
So  these  men,  most  of  them  with  large  farms  and 
some  idle  land,  are  considering  the  wheat  crop. 
Years  ago  New  England  raised  considerable  wheat, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  quite  well  suited  to  the  crop. 
At  present  prices  it  would  pay,  but  some  of  these 
farmers  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Spring 
wheat  is  what  they  want.  They  are  wrong  about 
this.  Spring  wheat  is  not  suited  to  their  soil  or 
conditions.  Fall  wheat  on  good  soil,  well  fertilized 
is  what  they  want.  We  have  coming,  in  time  for 
seeding,  some  of  the  best  practical  articles  on  wheat 
culture  ever  printed. 


Brevities. 

The  production  of  brick  and  tile  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  1914  was  valued  at  $129,588,822.  There  were  7,- 
146,571,000  common  bricks  made ! 

Waste  fuel  molasses  is  to  be  shipped  from  Hawaii 
to  compete  with  fuel  oil  in  California.  It  should  make 
a  sweet  flame. 

You  can  cut  the  clover  and  feed  the  hay  to  the  cows, 
or  plow  the  clover  under  and  feed  the  humus  to  po¬ 
tatoes. 

One  great  trouble  with  irrigation  ditches  in  the 
West  is  the  growth  of  weeds  along  the  banks.  These 
hold  back  the  water  and  evaporate  it,  and  also  seed  all 
the  surrounding  country.  The  remedy  is  to  fence  the 
ditches  and  pasture  with  sheep.  The  sheep  are  great 
weed  killers,  and  a  small  flock  would  pay  on  most  fruit 
farms. 

Several  readers  write  that  blight  has  started  on 
their  potato  vines.  What  can  they  do  to  stop  it?  We 
spray  to  prevent  blight,  not  to  stop  it  after  it  once 
enters  the  vines.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  be¬ 
gin  early — while  the  plants  are  small,  and  be  kept  up 
so  as  to  keep  a  sort  of  copper  plating  over  the  leaves 
and  stems. 
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To  Apple  Shippers  to  the  New  York 
City  Market. 

System  with  attention  to  details  is  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  free  open  auction  market  in  New  York  City 
to  all  shippers.  When  once  established  it  will  main¬ 
tain  itself  automatically.  The  percentage  of  the  year’s 
receipts  of  apples  arriving  each  month  during  the  sea¬ 
son  has  not  varied  materially  during  the  past  20  years. 
The  average  percentage  for  each  month  for  10  years  is 
as  follows :  August  4.8 ;  September  11.4 ;  October  21.8 ; 
November  19.0;  December  10.7;  January  8.0;  Febru¬ 
ary  G.8;  March  7.5;  April  5.1;  May  2.8;  June  1.1; 
July  0.4.  Of  course  a  large  part  of  the  October  and 
November  shipments  go  into  storage,  and  these  are  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  as  needed.  Heretofore  these  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  sold  at  private  sale,  and  buyers  have  ne¬ 
cessarily  gone  to  the  private  salesrooms  for  them.  The 
commission  and  jobbing  houses  know  what  to  expect 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month.  They  have 
the  records  of  the  past  which  vary  little  one  year  with 
another.  When  the  auction  market  is  once  established 
its  shipments  will  be  equally  regular.  Every  day  will 
bring  its  quota.  Buyers  will  always  find  a  supply,  and 
the  apples  will  move  promptly  and  regularly. 

Our  present  task  is  to  establish  the  first  season’s 
steady  supply  of  graded  apples  for  the  auction  market. 
The  trade  papers  and  commission  houses  which  have 
controlled  the  apple  trade  for  years,  understand  full 
well  that,  if  the  auction  market  is  once  established, 
there  will  be  no  more  private  sales.  They  know  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  steady  supply  in  order  to  make  a 
success  of  the  auction  proposition.  If  buyers  went  to 
the  market  and  found  no  apples,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  return  to  the  commission  houses  and  jobbers,  and 
would  probably  continue  to  go  to  them  from  that  time 
on.  That  is  why  the  trade  papers  are  trying  so  hard 
to  discourage  the  auction  movement.  They  know  what 
the  auction  sales  did  for  California,  Florida,  Porto 
Rico,  and  foreign  fruits  and  bananas.  It  took  all  these 
fruits  out  of  private  sales  and  keeps  them  out.  They 
know  it  will  do  the  same  thing  for  apples,  and  they  are 
going  to  hang  on  to  this  fat  trade  as  long  as  they  can. 
If  there  were  no  false  charges,  no  speculation  and  no 
cheating  the  commissions  alone  on  the  New  York  ap¬ 
ple  trade  would  be  close  to  a  million  dollars  annually. 
We  can  feel  sure  this  trade  will  not  be  given  up  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  They  know  that  the  only  way  they  can 
prevent  the  success  of  the  auction  market  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  growers,  and  persuade  them  to  continue 
shipments  to  the  private  sales,  or  to  sell  the  apples  to 
speculators  in  the  field.  The  indications  are  already 
that  higher  prices  than  formerly  will  be  offered  in  the 
orchard  in  order  to  keep  the  apples  out  of  the  auction 
market.  Growers,  however,  realize  the  situation  pret¬ 
ty  thoroughly  and  they  are  already  signing  up  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  auction  for  a  part  of  their  pack,  and  as 
soon  as  the  auction  market  is  selling  the  goods  and 
making  the  returns,  these  growers  will  make  further 
shipments. 

To  secure  the  necessary  steady  supply  for  this  year 
we  must  have  a  system  of  organization.  This  will  al¬ 
ways  be  wise  in  order  to  get  the  right  amount  of  goods 
at  the  right  time  to  command  the  best  prices.  Growers 
should  simply  form  themselves  into  an  apple  shippers’ 
association  or  club,  and  appoint  one  of  their  members 
as  secretary  to  correspond  with  the  auction  market  in 
New  York,  and  attend  to  the  shipments.  This  secre¬ 
tary  may  also  be  one  of  the  general  committee  to  have 
charge  of  the  general  policy  of  the  sales.  If  advisable 
he  might  be  on  the  block  when  the  apples  are  sold,  and 
exercise  his  right  to  one  bid,  if  the  prices  did  not  suit 
him.  This  privilege  could  also  be  delegated  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  auction  market. 

Each  lot  of  apples  will  be  sold  under  the  brand  of 
the  man  who  grew  them.  Samples  of  each  lot  will 
be  opened  and  exposed  so  that  the  apples  will  sell  on 
their  merits  in  a  competition  of  experienced  buyers.  In 
private  sales  one  or  two  buyers  may  know  your  brand, 
and  these  buyers  may  pay  a  fair  price  for  them ;  but 
in  the  auction  market  there  are  likely  to  be  two  or 
three  hundred  buyers  anxious  to  get  them,  and  the 
chances  of  a  fancy  price  for  fancy  stock  are  infinitely 
better.  The  market  for  cooking  apples  in  barrels  or 
bulk  will  naturally  improve  with  the  development  of 
the  trade  in  the  standard  brands ;  but  if  a  grower  has 
only  three  barrels,  he  should  sort  out  the  standard 
grade,  and  ship  the  others,  if  at  all,  as  ungraded  va¬ 
rieties.  This  practice  will  help  the  trade  generally; 
and  results  in  better  prices  as  a  whole.  The  grower 
who  takes  the  greatest  pains  in  packing  in  standard 
grades  will  have  the  advantage  in  either  the  private 
or  public  sale ;  but  the  auction  market  with  its  more 
economical  distribution  and  publicity  of  prices,  should 
greatly  increase  consumption,  and  in  doing  so  make  a 
quicker  market  with  better  prices  for  all  grades  of  ap¬ 
ples. 

Organization  is  necessary  to  provide  a  steady  supply 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  auction  market,  and  New 
York  State  funds  can  be  used  for  organization  pur¬ 
poses  only  within  the  State;  but  growers  in  any 
State  may  unite  in  a  shipping  club  and  arrange  to  ship 
to  the  auction  market,  which  will,  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions  be  open  to  shipments  from  anywhere.  Shipments 
may,  of  course,  be  made  by  individuals  from 
any  State  as  well  as  by  associations;  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  goods  catalogued,  they  must  conform  to 
the  standard  grades.  Otherwise  they  would  be  classed 
as  ungraded  and  sold  as  such.  An  impartial  State  in¬ 
spector  will  classify  all  shipments.  New  York  grow¬ 


ers  are  bound  by  law  to  ship  in  standard  grades,  or  as 
ungraded,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  purpose  to  enforce  the  law  strictly.  While 
this  may  seem  irksome  to  some  on  the  start,  ultimately 
it  will  work  a  great  benefit  to  New  York  growers,  and 
producers  in  other  States  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
New  York  standard  in  their  pack,  or  improve  on  it,  for 
New  York  City  or  other  metropolitan  markets. 


of  this  section.  Instead  of  each  farmer  coming  into 
these  markets  and  competing  with  his  neighbor,  an 
organization  of  these  farmers  could  benefit  all  con¬ 
cerned  financially  by  shipping  this  surplus  in  one  lot 
to  larger  cities.  Another  cause  is  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  which  has  been  felt  more  in  this  city 
than  many  depressions  of  former  years,  as  it  seems 
a  number  of  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  either 
to  close  temporarily  or  run  on  restricted  output. 

Ronks,  Pa.  e.  j.  w. 


A  Michigan  Potato  Meeting. 

There  will  be  a  big  Potato  Congress  and  show  held  at 
Marquette,  Michigan,  next  October.  The  exact  date 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
combine  the  15  counties  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  so  as  to  hold  a  great  potato  exhibition.  It 
is  not  generally  known  by  outsiders  that  this  upper 
country  produces  fine  potatoes  and  many  of  them.  They 
are  noted  for  their  table  quality,  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  put  the  upper  peninsula  on  the  map  and 
make  it  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Large  prizes 
will  be  offered,  and  everything  done  that  can  be  well  done 
to  promote  potato  culture.  The  chances  now  are  that 
we  shall  have  another  large  crop  of  potatoes  this  year, 
and  we  must  not  be  left  with  millions  of  bushels  on 
hand  above  ordinary  requirements.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  we  must  develop  requirements  that  are  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Too  late  in  the  season  last  year  a  campaign 
was  started  to  prepare  potato  flour,  stock  food  from  po¬ 
tatoes,  also  possibly  alcohol  and  other  products.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  was  done,  but  it  did  not  get  going  early 
enough.  This  year  the  potato  men  intend  to  start  this 
work  up  early,  put  it  on  its  way  before  the  crop  is 
dug,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  potato 
surplus.  This  meeting  at  Marquette  will  be  along  the 
line  of  developing  not  only  good  table  potatoes,  but 
finding  new  uses  for  the  stock. 


The  35-cent  Dollar  Once  More. 


I  read  a  lot  about  the  79-eent  dollar  in  “Farm  Life” 
and  such  papers,  and  would  like  to  quote  a  little  trans¬ 
action  in  the  neighboring  town.  I  sold  to  the  butcher 
of  that  town  a  veal  calf  which  dressed  100  pounds; 
this  was  hog  dressed,  and  I  got  $12,  and  at  this  he 


thought  he  was  giving  me  a  present  of  about  $6.  A 
friend  of  mine  bought  the  same  morning  from  the  same 
butcher  a  couple  of  pounds  of  veal  steak  and  he  had 
to  pay  35  cents  a  pound.  We  have  a  three-year-old 
bull  for  the  butchers  and  they  won’t  touch  it.  They 
say  “sell  it  to  a  drover,  it’s  too  heavy,”  and  all  the 
drovers  will  offer  is  seven  or  eight  cents  live  weight 
and  the  butcher  is  charging  25  cents  a  pound  for  a 
common  cut  of  meat  and  40  cents  for  a  soup  bone. 
Seventy-nine-cent  dollar  for  the  farmer.  Nix! 

Arkville,  N.  Y.  h.  b.  c. 


R.  N.-Y. — Here  we  have  more  of  that  “vain  repeti¬ 
tion  of  an  economic  fallacy.”  While  we  are  at  it  sup¬ 
pose  we  print  the  above  diagram  now  being  printed 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  papers. 

The  following  note  goes  with  it : 


The  orange  grower  gets  26.7%  of  the  “consumer’s 
dollar,”  after  picking,  packing  and  hauling  expenses  are 
paid.  According  to  Mr.  II.  M.  Gilbert’s  investigations, 
the  apple  grower,  when  the  consumer  pays  $3  per  box, 
gets  26  1-3%  ;  when  the  consumer  pays  $2.25  per  box, 
the  apple  grower  gets  26  2-3%.  After  deducting  the 
cost  of  picking,  packing  and  hauling,  the  apple  grower 
gets  16  1-3%  of  the  consumer’s  price  of  $3,  and  13  2-3% 
of  the  consumer’s  price  of  $2.25.  Why  the  difference? 


The  Lancaster,  Penn.,  City  Market. 

The  Lancaster,  Pa.,  city  markets  present  an  inter¬ 
esting  sight  at  present — to  the  buyer — -not  the  seller. 
For  once  the  grower  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  is 
realizing  very  little  for  his  labors.  There  are  several 
causes,  primarily  an  unusual  amount  of  rainfall  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  growing  season  to  date.  All  manner 
of  vegetation  is  making  a  remarkable  growth,  and  all 
crops  that  have  been  kept  reasonably  free  from  weeds 
are  much  better  than  usual.  Sweet  corn  this  early  in 
season  is  offered  as  low  as  eight  cents  per  dozen  ears, 
large  cauliflower  five  cents  per  head  and  less,  potatoes 
50  to  70  cents  per  bushel.  Cabbage,  beans,  beets, 
onions,  almost  anything  we  can  get,  with  large  amounts 
each  week  hauled  home  for  want  of  a  market  at  any 
price. 

Tomatoes  are  being  sold  at  almost  any  price,  and 
the  main  early  crop  is  not  coming  in  the  market  yet  on 
account  of  the  cool  wet  season.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  a  condition  like  this  could  be  improved  greatly 
by  haying  a  county  bureau  of  selling,  or  some  co¬ 
operative  association  that  could  get  in  touch  with  mar¬ 
kets  in  other  cities,  and  ship  some  of  this  surplus  out 


Wants  a  Trial  of  the  Auction. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  efforts  to  establish  an 
auction  system  for  apples,  hoping  it  might  be  extended 
to  include  my  own  principal  product,  potatoes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  auction  system  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  semi-perishable  products  like  oranges,  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes.  Of  course  the  whole  system  of 
buying  and  selling  grain,  both  spot  and  futures,  is  one 
of  continuous  auction.  Speculators  might  depress  prices 
at  auctions  as  they  do  on  the  Board  of  Trade  but  auc¬ 
tions  would  be  far  better  than  the  present  system  pro¬ 
vided  a  large  enough  proportion  of  the  crops  was  auc¬ 
tioned. 

An  auction  would  be  of  particular  advantage  to  es¬ 
tablish  prices  for  high-grade  articles.  Even  when  the 
prices  of  common  stock  are  well  known  it  is  hard  to 
know  the  value  of  anything  superior.  Unless  one 
spends  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  in  keeping  posted  a 
commission  man  is  liable  at  any  time  to  make  a  fake 
sale  at  about  the  price  for  common  stock.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  it  is  easy  to  sell  20  cars,  of  potatoes  in  a  very  short 
time  over  the  ’phone  if  offered  at  a  cent  below  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  of  the  stock  here  is  about  the  same,  and 
every  dealer  expects  to  get  about  the  same  grade.  I 
have  been  10  years  in  improving  the  quality  of  my 
carlot  shipments  in  every  way  possible.  Each  car  is 
of  one  variety,  from  which  all  mixtures  and  all  strains 
of  coarse,  poorly-shaped  or  small  tubers  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  a  careful  system  of  selection  of  the  best  hills 
for  seed  when  digging.  Thorough  spraying  gives  fine 
cooking  quality  by  preventing  premature  ripening  and 
rot.  Other  diseases  are  prevented  by  disinfection  of 
seed  before  planting  and  by  the  seed  selection.  The 
distances  apart  of  the  hills  in  the  rows  are  carefully 
studied  to  get  just  the  right  size  of  tubers  most  in  de¬ 
mand  by  the  market.  Such  shipments  are  scarce,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  New  York  State  stock.  Yet  it  is  harder 
to  get  what  these  potatoes  are  worth  than  to  raise 
them. 

Farmers  are  often  bitterly  attacked  by  city  news¬ 
papers  and  misguided  scientific  men  for  selling  dirty 
milk,  stale  eggs,  wormy  apples,  short-staple  cotton  and 
coarse  potatoes.  Were  either  the  critics  or  the  con¬ 
sumers  placed  on  the  farms  they  would  do  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Present  systems  too  often  fail  to  pay  the 
producer  of  a  good  article  for  the  increased  cost  over 
that  of  a  poor  one.  Of  course  farmers  produce  what 
they  can  make  in  the  largest  quantity,  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  at  the  least  expense;  in  short,  that  which 
pays  the  best.  If  farmers  knew  that  they  would  be 
sure  of  a  paying  price  for  clean  milk,  fresh  eggs,  sound 
apples,  longer-staple  cotton  or  potatoes  of  good  quality 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  consumers  to  complain 
of  any  lack  of  either.  For  example  I  raise  a  fine  qual- 
Jty  of  potatoes,  because  I  now  have  a  reputation  by 
which  I  can  get  prices  averaging  five  to  15  cents  above 
the  usual  prices  for  “States.”  To  do  this  I  have  to  be 
in  two  separate  businesses  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
harder  work  to  keep  posted  on  the  markets  than  to  raise 
the  potatoes.  Any  system  by  which  a  shipment  of  any 
kind  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  be  sold  for  its  actual 
value  without  the  necessity  of  watching  commission 
men  as  well  as  the  markets  will  be  heartily  favored  bv 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  daniel  dean. 


New  York  State  News. 

FRUIT  CAR  ON  CENTRAL.— August  2  the  N.  Y. 
Central  will  start  a  demonstration  car  at  Milton,  Ul¬ 
ster  Co.,  which  will  be  run  to  ltavena  then  back  to 
I  oughkeepsie  whence  it  will  leave  on  August  3  for  its 
trip  up-State,  and  across  State,  making  its  last  sched¬ 
uled  stop  at  Westfield,  August  21.  During  the  stops 
there  will  be  illustrated  talks  on  the  problems  of  the 
fruit  grower,  as  transportation,  distribution,  market¬ 
ing,  etc.  There  will  be  on  board  the  car  properly 
packed  barrels  of  fruit  of  the  various  grades  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  law. 

STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS.— The  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers’  association  will  be  held 
nt  Geneva  on  August  6.  There  will  be  addresses  by 
Commissioner  Wilson,  Dr.  Jordan,  Commissioner  Dii- 
lon,  Profs.  Hedrick,  Parrott  and  others.  The  following 
day  there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  farm  tractors  and 
apple  graders,  and  excursions  will  be  made  to  orchards 
iu  the  vicinity. 

GAME  LAW  CONVICTIONS.— The  State  conser¬ 
vation  commission  has  begun  367  actions  against  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  game  laws  during  the  past  month  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Of  these  352  were  won  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  total  amount  recovered  was  $5,441.85. 
The  game  protectors  in  each  division  meet  once  a  month 
at  Albany  and  report  on  their  respective  divisions. 
The  cutting  and  stacking  of  swamp  grass  in  several 
parts  of  the  Adirondacks  has  been  authorized  to  carry 
deer  through  the  hard  part  of  the  Winter  and  in  other 
sections  Alfalfa  will  be  provided. 

PROPOSED  NEW  CONSERVATION  COMMIS¬ 
SION. — The  committee  on  conservation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  has  reported,  or  soon  will  report,  to  the 
convention  a  proposition  for  a  commission  to  consist 
of  nine  unpaid  members,  each  to  serve  a  term  of  nine 
years,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  each 
of  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State.  The  nine  members 
are  to  appoint  a  superintendent  who  will  be  the  execu¬ 
tive  head. 

MILK  PRODUCERS  ORGANIZE.— The  Central  N. 
Y.  Milk  Producers’  Association  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  at  Oneida,  the  capitalization  being  $2,000,  in 
shares  of  $5  each.  A  cheese  factory  will  be  erected  at 
Oneida  Castle  which  will  also  be  a  milk  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  when  milk  is  not  used  for  cheese  making.  All 
surplus  milk  will  be  converted  into  butter  and  cheese. 

COUNTY  FAIR  BOYS’  CAMP.— The  first  boys’ 
camp  at  a  country  fair  that  has  come  to  our  attention 
will  be  established  at  the  coming  Columbia  County 
Fair.  The  boys  will  be  selected  by  the  supervisors  of 
each  town  or  ward  in  the  county  and  will  go  into  camp 
at  the  fair  grounds  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  State 
Fair  camp.  They  will  be  shown  about  the  exhibits  by 
competent  men  and  thus  the  fair  will  be  made  for  them 
a  valuable  educational  exhibit  along  agricultural  lines. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

r  THE  SOLDIER’S  DREAM. 

Our  bugle  sang  truce,  for  the  night  cloud 
had  lowered, 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch 
in  the  sky : 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground 
overpowered, 

The  wearv  to  sleep  and  the  wounded  to 
die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of 
straw 

By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guard¬ 
ed  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I 
sa  w 

And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt 
it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field’s  dreadful 
array. 

Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate 
track ; 

’Twas  Autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on 
the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  wel¬ 
comed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so 
oft 

In  life’s  morning  march,  when  my 
bosom  was  young; 

1  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating 
aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the 
corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine  cup,  and  fond¬ 
ly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends 
never  to  part; 

My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand 
times  o’er. 

And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  full¬ 
ness  of  heart. 

“Stay,  stay  with  us!  rest! — thou  art 
weary  and  worn  !” 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier 
to  stay  ; — 

But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning 
of  morn. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melt¬ 
ed  away. 

— Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1^44.1 
* 

In  screening  windows,  are  nettings  put 
over  cellar  windows  as  carefully  as  over 
the  others?  We  find  it  makes  the  great¬ 
est  possible  difference  in  keeping  out  both 
flies  and  mosquitoes,  for  they  find  their 
way  from  the  cellar  to  all  other  parts  of 
the  house.  Cellar  screens  are  especially 
necessary  for  keeping  out  the  house  mos¬ 
quitoes  that  ordinarily  hibernate  in  the 
cellar  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  supply  of 
the  pest.  One  often  sees  a  cloud  of  these 
pests  in  an  unprotected  cellar. 

When  melting  paraffin  to  cover  the 
tops  of  jelly  glasses  we  put  it  in  a  small 
tin  tea-kettle  kept  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  easy  to  pour  the  melted  wax  from  the 
spout  over  the  jelly,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  lid  is  put  on  and  the  kettle  stood 
in  a  closet  until  another  melting  is  re¬ 
quired.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  re¬ 
move  adhering  wax  from  a  saucepan 
used  for  other  cooking  knows  what  a 
nuisance  it  is.  The  little  tea-kettle  is 
kept  for  this  one  purpose;  with  a  close 
lid  and  a  little  plug  in  the  spout  no  dust 
enters,  and  it  is  always  ready  for  use. 

% 

For  savory  vegetable  chowder  cut  two 
thick  slices  of  salt  pork  into  dice  and 
fry  until  brown.  Chop  three  large 
onions,  and  brown  in  the  pork  fat.  Put 
in  a  large  kettle,  and  add  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Then  add  half  a  cup  of 
pearl  barley,  three  large  potatoes  peeled 
and  cut  into  cubes,  one  teaspoonful  pow¬ 
dered  thyme,  a  small  carrot  and  turnip 
cut  small,  half  a  can  of  tomatoes.  Sim¬ 
mer  slowly  for  two  hours;  if  too  thick 
thin  with  more  boiling  water.  Shortly 
before  serving  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  a  pint  of  boiling  milk ;  last 
<  f  all  add  two  pilot  crackers,  broken  into 
bits.  If  desired  the  salt  pork  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  onion  fried  brown  in 
1  utter  or  dripping. 

* 

One  of  the  efficiency  methods  in  big 
factories  is  to  “speed  up"  the  workers; 
with  modern  machinery  the  operative  is 
often  obliged  to  keep  up  to  a  regular  rate 
of  speed  until  he  becomes,  practically, 
a  part  of  the  machinery.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  objections  to  reducing  hu¬ 
man  endeavor  to  a  mechanical  speed,  and 
yet  a  little  of  this  system  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  routine  housework  with 
advantage.  Dishwashing,  bedmaking  and 
similar  work  becomes  mechanical  to  the 
practised  hand,  and  we  may  standardize 
it  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  by 


doing  it  rapidly  and  without  waste  ener¬ 
gy.  Where  two  or  three  young  people 
are  “doing  the  dishes”  together,  they  will 
often  take  pleasure  in  timing  themselves 
to  see  how  rapidly  they  can  finish.  They 
will  usually  get  over  the  work  quickly 
if  some  little  pleasure  is  to  follow,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  equal  efficiency 
should  not  be  displayed  every  day.  We 
all  know  housekeepers  who  “putter”; 
who  wipe  each  plate  slowly,  and  take  a 
separate  journey  to  the  closet  with 
each  pile  of  plates,  instead  of  carrying 
the  lot  on  a  tray.  Up-State  people 
remark  that  such  a  person  “gets  all 
the  work  she  can  out  of  herself.”  Mod¬ 
ern  business  tells  us  to  avoid  useless 
dissipation  of  energy,  and  there  is  sure¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8702  —  Gown  with 
8697 — Girl’s  Dress,  Three-piece  Skirt,  34 

li  to  12  years.  to  42  bust. 


ly  need  enough  for  every  busy  housewife 
to  cut  out  such  waste.  Let  us  think  over 
the  creaking  joints  in  our  housekeeping, 
and  see  where  we  can  make  one  step  go 
where  two  went  before. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Women’s  boot  silk  stockings  with  cot¬ 
ton  (not  lisle)  tops  and  feet  are  50 
cents  a  pair,  and  may  be  had  in  black, 
white,  bronze,  tan.  gray  and  champagne. 
They  look  very  nice  with  pumps  or  slip¬ 
pers.  and  wear  better  than  lisle.  Some 
stores  do  not  carry  bronze  or  gray  stock¬ 
ings  except  in  silk  from  $1  a  pair  up. 

Blazer  striped  cretonne  38  inches  wide 
is  J5  cents  a  yard;  it  is  green,  blue,  tan, 
brown  or  black  with  white.  These  cre¬ 
tonnes  are  used  for  furniture  covers, 
cushions,  beach  skirts,  hats,  smocks  and 
children’s  clothes.  Cluster  striped  cre¬ 
tonne  which  has  white  stripes  surrounding 
bars  of  black  on  brown,  orange,  blue  or 
red  grounds  is  86  inches  wide,  25  cents 


a  yard.  Floral  cretonnes  are  18  cents  a 
yard  up. 

White  “near-linen,”  36  inches  wide,  is 
19  cents  a  yard ;  it  is  used  for  making 
nurses’  uniforms  and  children’s  dresses. 

A  new  model  in  a  draped  princess  dress 
is  rather  suggestive  of  a  riding  habit 
draped  at  one  side.  Made  of  satin,  which 
we  are  told  will  supersede  taffeta  in  the 
Fall,  it  has  no  trimming  except  a  fine 
organdie  collar,  and  looks  much  like  a 
Gainsborough  dress  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Aluminum  basting  spoons  are  very 
light  and  strong;  price  25  cents. 

A  little  traveling  or  motor  hat  with 
stitched  brim  folds  into  a  small  suede 
leather  case;  price  95  cents. 

Many  of  the  new  silk  petticoats  have 
the  hem  at  the  bottom  neatly  turned  up 
on  the  right  side,  like  a  binding.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  that  the  heel  does 
not  catch  in  it  when  walking,  thus  scuff¬ 
ing  it  out. 

A  paper  lunch  set  consists  of  one  ta¬ 
blecloth  21/)  yards  long,  one  dozen  doilies, 
one  dozen  napkins,  and  one  dozen  ice 
cream  plates,  all  prettily  decorated,  price 
for  the  whole.  48  cents.  “White  dam¬ 
ask"  paper  tablecloths  are  white  crape 
paper  printed  in  a  white  damask  design, 
2x2*4  yards;  they  are  very  pretty,  and 
cost  14  cents  each.  Little  fluted  finger- 
bowls  of  white  pressed  waterproof  paper 
are  five  cents  a  dozen,  and  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  serving  salad  or  even  soup  or 
chowder  at  a  picnic.  Little  paper  cups 
for  baking  are  five  cents  a  dozen  and  24 
cents  a  hundred,  and  we  are  told  they  are 
excellent  for  baking  cup  cakes.  All  these 
things  add  to  the  comfort  of  picnic  meals. 

A  convenient  skirt  gauge  for  measur¬ 
ing  a  hem  costs  25  cents;  its  nickel  base 
to  stand  on  the  floor  has  a  support  hold¬ 
ing  measure  and  chalk  or  pencil  at  the 
height  desired. 


A  Colorado  Comment. 


“Notes  from  Colorado,”  page  902.  are 
certainly  interesting,  and  if  all  country 
women  could  have  things  as  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  describes,  life  would  be  pleasant,  but 
when  one  has  lived  in  cities  with  plenty 
of  water,  gas  stoves,  gas  lights,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  through  changed  circum¬ 
stances  must  live  in  the  country  where 
both  springs  and  cisterns  go  dry.  coal, 
wood,  and  oil  stoves  are  slow  and  dirty, 
no  sidewalks,  only  the  muddy  or  dusty 
road,  no  near  neighbors,  a  stronger  in  a 
strange  land,  all  things  about  one  need 
repairing,  ill  health  and  enforced  economy 
one’s  daily  ration,  then  it  takes  courage 
and  will-power  to  keep  up.  MRS.  J.  g.  s. 


Meringue  ;  Dried  Corn. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
see  A.  E.  L.  asks  for  recipe  for  mer¬ 
ingue.  I  am  not  a  shining  light  as  a  cook 
generally  speaking,  but  I'can  make  good 
meringue.  This  is  my  way.  I  have  the 
eggs  at  least  three  days  old  and  as  cold 
as  possible.  Beat  thoroughly  to  a  stiff 
froth  (often  a  pinch  of  salt  will  aid  stiff¬ 
ening).  Then  add  gradually  sugar  and 
flavoring — I  use  three  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar  to  two  whites  (for  one 
pie).  Place  in  moderate  oven  immediate¬ 
ly.  leaving  door  open  if  necessary.  The 
point  is  it  must  cook  very  slowly,  must 
have  just  enough  heat  to  dry  it  out  grad¬ 
ually.  By  this  method  it  often  takes 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  cool  oven,  but  tin1 
crisp  meringue  repays  one.  I  cannot  can 
corn  successfully — will  some  one  tell  me 
how  to  dry  the  corn  and  how  to  prepare 
it  for  the  table?  F.  H. 

Dried  Corn. — The  following  is  a  well- 
tested  Southern  recipe:  Sew  firmly  into 
a  quilting-frame  a  strong  sheet.  Gather 
the  corn  when  ready  for  use.  husk  and  re¬ 
move  silk.  Put  on  in  boiler,  cover  with 
water  and  when  it  starts  boiling  let  cook 
well  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Take  off.  al¬ 
low  it  to  cool  some,  then  score  and  cut 
off.  but  not  too  close,  to  have  it  shucky. 
and  scrape  off  what  remains  on  ear. 
Have  your  frame  out  in  a  sunny  place, 
spread  corn  evenly  upon  it.  cover  with  a 
mosquito  netting  and  it  will  dry  quickly 
in  this  way,  as  it  dries  from  below  just 
as  fast  as  above.  Then  at  some  conven¬ 
ient  time  when  the  corn  is  piping  hot  put 
it  in  the  oven  to  heat  well  through  in 
order  to  kill  '  any  chance  “microbe.” 
When  it  comes  time  to  cook  the  dried 
corn  wash  well  in  water.  Put  to  soak 
in  milk  over  night  and  cook  in  the  milk 
it  soaked  in  ;  season  with  sugar,  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  butter,  and  you  will  find  it  very 
good  and  know  that  it  is  clean. 


Pickles  that 
tickle  the  palate — 
How  to  make  them 


FIRST  of  all  write  us  for  the 
Worcester  Cook  Book  and 
freshen  up  with  some  new  re¬ 
cipes  for  crisp  little  pickles,  sweet 
tomato  pickles,  flavory  French  pick¬ 
les,  tart  mustard  pickles,  Chili 
Sauce,  catsups,  etc.  Appetizers 
every  one  of  them. 

The  book  is  free.  Send  for  it. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  the  only  brand 
for  all  around  results.  Its  fine,  even 
grains  make  it  best  for  both  table 
and  cooking.  Compare  it  with  com¬ 
mon  salt.  You  will  find  Worcester 
Salt  is  far  cleaner,  tastier  and  saltier. 
Purer  salt  isn’t  made.  Get  a  bag. 

For  the  cook-book,  address 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


More  CIDER 


from  less  apples  can  be  produced  with 

Original  Mou.it  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape 
Juice  Presses  than  any  other.  This 
press  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

We  can  show  you  how  $1200  a 
year  can  be  made  in  the  cider 
business.  Sizes  10  to  400  bar¬ 
rels  daily.  Hand  or  power.  All 
power  preeees  have  steel  beams  and 
eills.  We  make  older  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar  generators,  filters, 
rto.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  Catalog, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  A ve.,  ML  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  8t.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  APPLES 

With  a  Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 
you  can  turn  your  culls  into  good  selling 
cider.  You  can  a  iso  do  custom  pressing 
fer  your  neighbors.  Our  improved 
high  pressure  construction  gets  nil 
the  juice  from  the  apples  with  mi 
imum  power.  All  sizes  of 
Presses,  from  15 to 400 barrels 
a  day.  A  small  investment 
will  start  you  in  a  profitable 
business.  Ask  for  free,  60-page  Press 

Catalogue  describing  our  1915  Outfits-  _ 

lA.  B.  PARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  130,  York^a.*^' 


An  ideal  farm  paint 

For  farm  use  you  need  a  very 
tough,  dense,  waterproof  paint 
that  will  be  always  ready  to  use 
for  odd  jobs.  It  must  be  very 
low  in  price.  That  description 
exactly  fits  Everjet— a  black,  coal 
tar  paint  for  felt  roofings,  iron 
work  and  wood.  Booklet  free. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Detroit  Salt  Lake  City  . 
Birmingham  Seattle 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Huual  New-Yorker”—  on  outside 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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A  Simple  Edging  and  Insertion. 

“V”  Lace. — Make  a  chain  of  the  re¬ 
quired  length.  First  Row— 1  d.  c.  into 
5th  stitch  from  needle,  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.  into 
7th  stitch,  1  d.  c.  into  9th  stitch.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  end  of  row.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 9  ch.  into  2nd  d.  c.,  9 
ch.  into  4th  d.  c.  Continue  to  end  of 
row.  Turn. 

Third  Row — 7  ch.  into  5th  stitch  of 
1st  ch.,  3  ch.  into  5th  stitch  of  2nd  ch. 
Continue  to  end  of  row.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row — (1  s.  c.,  5th  c.,  1  s.  c. ) 
over  1st  3  ch.,  (1  s.  c.,  5  d.  e.,  1  s.  c.)  over 
2nd  ch.  Continue  to  end  of  row. 

“V”  Insertion. — Make  a  chain  of  the 
required  length.  First  Row — 1  d.  c.  into 


“  V”  Lace  and  Insertion. 

5th  stitch  from  needle,  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.  into 
7th  stitch,  1  d.  c.  into  9th  stitch.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  end  of  row.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 9  ch.  into  2nd  d.  c.,  9 
ch.  into  4th  d.  c.  Continue  to  the  end 
of  row.  Turn. 

Third  Row — 7  ch.  into  5th  stitch  of  1st 
ch.  of  row  before,  3  ch.  into  5th  stitch 
of  2nd  ch.,  3  ch.  into  5th  stitch  of  third 
ch.  Continue  to  end  of  row.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 5  ch.,  1  d.  c.  into  3rd 
stitch  of  ch.,  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.  into  5th  stitch 
of  chain.  Continue  to  end  of  row. 

ELIZABETH  MC  SPABRAN. 


English  Gingerette. 

About  two  years  ago  you  published  a 
recipe  for  making  a  Summer  drink 
called  gingerette,  which  the  men  enjoyed, 
but  I  lost  the  recipe.  Would  you  re¬ 
publish  it?  L.  H. 

This  is  an  English  recipe.  It  calls  for 
essence  of  lemon,  one  ounce ;  essence  of 
cayenne,  two  ounces ;  essence  of  ginger, 
two  ounces;  burnt  sugar,  one  ounce; 
citric  acid  two  ounces.  Dissolve  three 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  in  three  pints 
of  boiling  water.  When  cold,  add  the 
Other  ingredients,  shake  well  and  bottle. 
It  will  keep  indefinitely.  Use  about  a 
tablespoonful  and  a  half  of  the  mixture 
in  a  tumbler  of  hot  or  cold  water. 


Meringue;  Cream  Cakes. 

On  page  8S1  A.  E.  F.  asks  how  to 
make  meringue  for  pies.  If  she  will  take 
her  whites  off  the  day  before  she  wants 
to  beat  them  and  let  them  stand  on  ice 
over  night  she  will  have  better  success, 
provided  she  uses  the  methods  below. 
Beat  your  whites  very  slowly  for  the  first 
three  minutes  then  beat  very  quickly  and 
when  stiff  add  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  half 
pint  of  whites,  one  ounce  at  a  time ;  beat 
each  in  thoroughly.  Make  sure  all  uten¬ 
sils  are  absolutely  free  from  grease,  be¬ 
fore  putting  whites  in  them.  Washing 
with  salt  water  will  remove  all  grease. 
A  half  pint  of  whites  is  enough  for  eight 
to  10  pies,  such  as  are  sold  in  New  York 
City  for  10  cents  each. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  W.,  on  the  same  page,  asks 
for  cream  puff  recipe.  This  is  my  mix¬ 
ture  :  Half  pint  water  and  four  ounces 
of  butter  sot  to  boil.  Make  sure  the  but¬ 
ter  is  entirely  dissolved  before  adding 
flour,  five  ounces,  stirring  in  well  with 
a  stick  until  it  is  a  ball  which  leaves 
the  pan.  Stir  for  a  few  minutes  to  cool 
a  little,  then  add  six  eggs,  one  at  a  time. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (not  very 
hot)  for  10  minutes,  then  open  door  a 
little  and  let  them  slowly  dry  out.  A 
cream  cake  which  is  not  quite  baked 
crackles  when  you  take  it  out  of  the 
oven  and  hold  it  to  your  ear.  There  is 
no  sound  in  a  baked  cream  cake.  Cream 
cake  is  a  very  particular  mixture,  and 
all  ingredients  should  be  weighed  and 
measured  exactly.  These  are  recipes  I 
am  using  in  my  trade  as  baker.  n.  J. 


A  Woman  Pioneer. 

A  woman  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway.  When 
equal  suffrage  was  carried  in  Oregon, 
Governor  West  invited  Mrs.  Duniway  to 
write  his  official  proclamation  of  the  fact, 


and  to  add  her  name  to  his  when  he 
signed  it.  In  her  autobiography  Mrs. 
Duniway  thus  tells  of  a  fateful  day  on 
her  husband's  farm  : 

After  dishes  were  washed,  beds  made, 
rooms  swept,  and  when  dinner  was  over 
for  the  family  and  hired  men  ;  after  the 
week’s  washing  was  finished  and  the 
churning  done,  and  I  was  busy  in  an  out¬ 
house  picking  ducks — for  those  were 
pioneer  days,  and  even  our  pillows,  like 
our  stockings,  were  home-made — a  man 
came  up  from  the  village  to  our  wood- 
pile,  where  my  husband  was  at  work,  and 
asked  him  to  become  surety  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  sum,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent, 
per  month,  to  be  compounded  semi-an¬ 
nually.  The  two  men  parleyed  awhile 
and  then  went  into  the  house.  It  dawned 
upon  me  suddenly,  as  I  was  picking  a 
duck,  that  it  would  ruin  us  financially  if 
those  notes  were  signed.  I  tried  hard  to 
be  silent,  being  a  nonentity  in  law,  but 
my  hands  trembled,  my  heart  beat  hard, 
and  I  repaired  to  the  living  room.  My 
husband  had  already  signed  two  notes, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  signing  the  third, 
when  I  leaned  over  his  shoulder  and  said 
tremulously :  “My  dear,  are  you  quite 
certain  about  what  you  are  doing?’  The 
other  fellow  looked  daggers  at  me,  but 
said  nothing  and  my  husband  answered, 
as  he  signed  the  last  note :  “Mamma,  you 
needn’t  worry ;  you'll  always  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  provided  for !”  I  never  al¬ 
luded  to  the  notes  afterwards.  But  hard 
times  came,  crops  failed,  my  butter  and 
egg  money  all  went  to  pay  interest  and 
taxes.  A  great  flood  swept  away  the 
warehouse  on  the  Yamhill  River,  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  year’s  harvest,  and  the  un¬ 
paid  notes,  with  accrued  interest,  all  fell 
due  at  once. 

One  busy  day,  when  I  had  added  to  my 
other  duties  several  rapid  hurries  down 
the  hillside  to  scare  the  coyotes  away 


Embroidery  Design 


No.  857 — Child’s  Dress.  The  scallops  at 
neck,  sleeves  and  bottom  are  to  be  button¬ 
holed1,  the  flowers  and  leaves  embroidered 
with  satin  stitch  and  the  stems  outlined. 
The  dress  stamped  on  flue  India  linon,  and 
is  for  a  child  of  1,  2,  or  4  years  old.  The 
price,  Including  one  dozen  skeins  of  mercer¬ 
ized  floss,  is  one  year  85  cents,  two  years  90 
cents,  four  years  .$1.  Be  sure  to  mention 
size  wanted.  Transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 


from  the  sheep,  and  just  as  dusk  was 
coming  on — my  husband  having  been 
away  all  day — the  sheriff  came  to  the 
house  and  served  summons  on  me  for 
those  notes.  My  husband  came  home, 
and,  after  he  had  eaten  his  supper,  and 
while  he  was  playing  with  the  children, 
the  hired  men  having  gone  to  their  quar¬ 
ters,  I  served  those  papers  on  him.  I 
had  framed  up  a  little  “spiel,”  which  I 
meant  to  practise  on  him,  but  he  turned 
so  pale  and  looked  so  care-worn  I  couldn’t 
even  say,  “I  told  you  so !” 

The  farm  was  sold  for  the  debts,  says 
the  Woman’s  Journal.  Soon  after,  the 
husband  was  permanently  disabled  by  an 
accident,  and  Mrs.  Duniway  had  to  as¬ 
sume  the  support  of  the  family.  She 
worked  incredibly  hard,  kept  boarders, 
cooked,  taught  school,  and  ran  a  millin¬ 
ery  business,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
up  and  educating  her  five  sons.  It  was 
the  result  of  her  experiences  that  spurred 
Mrs.  Duniway  on  in  efforts  to  improve 
women’s  legal  status  through  a  married 
woman’s  property  law. 


Pickled  Walnuts. 

Will  you  give  the  recipe  for  pickled 
walnuts  which  I  think  was  published  in 
your  paper  about  a  year  or  so  ago? 

MRS.  F.  II.  M. 

The  following  recipe,  from  the  Rural 
Cook  Book,  was  given  in  response  to  pre¬ 
vious  inquiry : 

The  walnuts  must  be  gathered  while 
young  and  green,  and  be  laid  in  strong 
brine.  Leave  them  in  this  for  a  week, 
changing  it  every  other  day.  Take  them 
out,  dry  them  between  two  cloths  and 


pierce  each  with  a  large  needle.  Throw 
them  into  cold  water  and  leave  them  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  packing  them  in  small 
jars  and  pouring  over  them  scalding  hot 
seasoned  vinegar,  prepare  in  the  following 
proportions:  Four  quarts  of  vinegar,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  three  dozen  cloves,  three 
dozen  black  peppers,  IS  whole  allspice 
and  12  blades  of  mace  boiled  together  for 
five  minutes.  This  recipe  is  used  for 
Persian  or  English  walnuts;  we  have 
never  tried  the  native  Black  walnut. 


Canned  String  Beans. 

About  a  year  ago  you  published  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  canning  string  beans,  using  cream 
of  tartar  as  a  preservative.  I  have  mis¬ 
laid  our  copy  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  containing 
this  recipe  which  I  used  last  year  with 
success.  I  have  forgotten  the  quantity 
of  cream  of  tartar;  would  you  repeat  it? 

o.  A.  D. 

Wash  and  cut  the  beans  in  inch  pieces. 
Add  water  enough  to  cover  and  to  each 
quart  of  beans,  add  one  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar.  Boil  20  minutes  and  put 
in  fruit  cans.  When  using  them  pour  off 
the  water ;  rinse  well  in  cold  water. 
Cook  in  usual  way,  adding  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  baking  soda  to  each  quart  of  beans. 


Catsup,  Chow-chow  and  Chili  Sauce. 

« 

Could  you  give  a  good  recipe  for  to¬ 
mato  catsup,  chow-chow  and  chili  sauce? 
We  do  not  like  the  catsup  sour.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  make  it  without  vinegar? 

F.  P.  C. 

We  have  never  made  tomato  catsup 
without  vinegar,  but  it  need  not  be  sour. 
The  following  is  not  at  all  vinegary,  and 
if  desired  a  little  more  sugar  may  be 
added  :  Slice  a  peek  of  unpceled  tomatoes 
with  six  white  onions  and  boil  together 
until  soft  enough  to  rub  through  a  co¬ 
lander.  Then  strain  through  a  sieve  and 
return  to  fire  with  three  bay  leaves,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  powdered  mace, 
pepper,  cloves,  sugar,  salt,  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  paprika,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  celery  seed  tied  up  in  a  small  cheese 
cloth  bag.  Boil  for  six  hours,  stirring 
frequently.  Remove  the  bag  of  celery 
seed,  add  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  bring 
to  a  boil  again,  then  remove  from  the 
fire.  When  cold  bottle  and  seal,  •  This  is 
Marion  Harland’s  recipe. 

Chili  Sauce. — Peel  and  chop  fine  one 
onion  and  six  large  tomatoes,  add  one 
green  sweet  Spanish  pepper  and  one 
small  hot  chili  pepper,  chopped ;  then 
season  with  one  cupful  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls 
brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
black  pepper,  and  half  a  nutmeg.  Boil 
slowly  until  very  thoroughly  cooked,  then 
bottle  and  seal  when  cold. 

Chow-Chow. — Wash  thoroughly  and 
chop  without  paring  half  a  peck  of  green 
tomatoes ;  chop  fine  one  large  head  of 
white  cabbage ;  pare  and  chop  six  large 
cucumbers;  clean  thoroughly  and  cut  into 
small  dice  one  bunch  of  celery  and  finely 
chop  one  large  white  onion.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  add  half  a  cup  of  salt  and  let 
stand  over  night.  Clean  100  tiny  pickles 
and  fifty  small  silver-skinned  onions;  put 
into  separate  jars,  cover  with  strong  salt 
water  and  let  them  stand  over  night.  The 
next  morning  drain  the  first  mixture 
thoroughly,  wash  off  the  pickles  and 
onions  and  wipe  dry.  Chop  fine  one  large 
red  mango  pepper.  Put  all  together  into 
a  preserving  kettle,  add  two  quarts  of 
the  best  cider  vinegar  (dilute  somewhat 
if  very  strong),  half  a  pound  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
turmeric  and  celery  seed,  one  ounce  of 
ground  mustard  seed.  Cook  30  minutes, 
then  bottle  and  seal. 

Virginia  Chow-Chow. — This  is  an  old 
recipe.  One  peck  each  of  green  and  ripe 
tomatoes,  one  large,  firm  head  of  cabbage, 
six  each  of  green  and  ripe  peppers,  six 
large  white  onions  and  two  bunches  of 
celery.  Chop  the  vegetables  fine,  sprinkle 
over  them  a  cupful  of  coarse  salt  and  let 
them  soak  24  hours.  Drain  all  the  liquid 
off,  cover  with  best  cider  vinegar,  stir 
in  one  pound  of  dark  brown  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  of  grated  horsr-radish,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  mustard  seed,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ground  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cloves  and  the  same 
amount  of  allspice.  Let  the  pickle  come 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  then  remove 
to  the  back  of  the  range  and  let  it  stand 
for  one  hour.  Seal  up  in  Mason  jars, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  week, 
but  will  improve  with  age. 
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Improve  your 
cooking  by  using 

“Wear- Ever 

Aluminum  Utensils 


Aluminum  utensils 
areNOT  all  the  same.! 

“Wear-Ever”  uten¬ 
sils  are  stamped 
from  thick,  hard  ' 

sheet  aluminum.  / 

None  but  the  best  metal  can  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  huge  rolling  mills  and  stamping 
machines  used  in  making  “Wear-Ever”  utensils. 
Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever’* 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen.”  [ 
It  tells  you  how  to  save  fuel,  time  and  strength 

WANTED-  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  “Wear- 

- T  Ever”  specialties.  Only  those  who 

can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.  53  New  Kensington,Pa.,orif  you  livein  Canada  ! 

Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Send  prepaid,  1-qt.  “Wear-Ever’’  stewpan.  Enclosed 
is  25c  in  stamps  or  coin —  money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  Offer  good  until  Sept.  20th  only. 

Name . . 


Address . 
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Carry  Your  Own  Electric 
Light  With  You 

about  the  house,  barn,  garage, 
or  down  the  road. 

EVEREADY  Flashlights 

Powerful,  serviceable,  economical, 
convenient  light,  when  and  where 
you  want  it. 

Nooil— no  matches  to  bother  with— 
no  danger  of  setting  fire  to  anything. 

EVEREADY  Flashlights  and  the 
famous  EVEREADY  Tungsten  Bat¬ 
teries  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
for  long  and  useful  service  by  the 
“Largest  Manufacturers  of  Flash¬ 
lights  in  the  World”— Be  sure  it’s 
an  EVEREADY. 

No.  2630.  illustrated,  Nickel  Tubular  Flashlight *  wind  and 
water-proof.  Throws  light  long  distance.  Can  do  carried 
In  the  pocket.  Complete  with  the  famous  EVEREADY 
Tungsten  Battery,  Price  {1.25. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  68  showing  7G 
styles  from  75c  to  $7.50. 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Co. 

Long  Island  City  New  York 


No.  2630 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

ar.d  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
‘Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning — Less  work — No  loss — 
Cost,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $8.00.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4TH  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  Three  (3)  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  three 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


This  “American  Maid” 
Non-Breakable 
Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Breeding  and  Developing  Holsteins. 

[Read  by  Irving-  M.  Avery  before  the  Chester 
Co.  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  at  Westtown, 
Pa.,  June  12.] 

Part  II. 

But  to  return  to  lino  brooding- — that 
as  you  know  is  the  judicious  mating  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  same  family  or 
families  but  not  closely  related — while  in¬ 
breeding  is  the  mating  of  animals  directly 
related,  such  as  breeding  a  sire  to  his 
own  daughters.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  inbreeding,  while  perhaps  a  good 
thing  when  practiced  by  an  expert,  is 
practical  for  only  the  life  of  a  single  in¬ 
dividual.  Ultimately  its  continued  and 
indiscriminate  practice  results  in  a  de¬ 
crease  of  constitutional  vigor,  loss  of 
prolificacy,  lessening  of  size  and  weak¬ 
ening  of  power.  A  prepotent  animal 
may  transmit  either  desirable  or  unde¬ 
sirable  qualities  as  the  ease  may  be.  and 
of  course  the  former  result  is  preferable; 
but  unfortunately  no  guarantee  goes  with 
the  mating,  and  as  a  rule  the  more  pre¬ 
potent  the  sire,  the  less  so  the  offspring. 
The  great  factor  therefore  as  may  readily 
be  seen  is  proper  selection;  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  retain  in  the  herd  those  animals 
inheriting  the  sire's  prepotent  qualities, 
in  the  case  of  males,  and  his  desirable 
dairy  qualities  in  the  case  of  females. 
The  inexperienced  breeder  had  best  stick 
to  line  breeding  which  is  safe,  crossing 
out  say  every  third  generation  to  pre¬ 
serve  size,  stamina,  fecundity  and  trans¬ 
mitting  ability,  but  coming  back  always 
to  the  chosen  family  or  combination  of 
blood.  By  a  consistent  system  of  line 
breeding,  with  perhaps  occasional  in¬ 
stances  of  judicious  and  well  advised  in- 
breeding  to  intensify  and  firmly  fix  some 
particularly  desirable  quality,  faithfully 
adhered  to  over  a  period  of  years,  some 
of  the  greatest  herds  of  the  breed  have 
been  developed.  Hit  or  miss  methods  of 
breeding  including  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  any  and  every  sire,  provided  he  is 
merely  purebred,  a  good  individual  or  the 
son  of  one  large  record  dam,  will  never 
make  for  permanent  or  top-notch  success 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

If  constitution,  vitality  and  ability 
have  been  bred  into  a  calf,  then  we  have 
an  excellent  foundation  to  commence 
upon,  and  but  two  things  to  do  in  order 
to  turn  out  a  successful  cow — preserve 
her  health  and  bodily  perfection,  and  de¬ 
velop  to  the  utmost  extent  her  capacity 
for  the  consumption  of  feed.  Much  has 
already  been  said,  but  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  advisability  of 
training  a  young  heifer  to  make  use  of 
very  large  quantities  of  leguminous 
roughage  supplemented  by  a  judicious 
amount  of  good  clean  silage.  In  this  way 
her  capacity  for  utilizing  later  large 
amounts  of  food  material  is  increased  to 
the  utmost,  and  she  presents  to  the  eye 
a  pleasing  combination  of  girth  and 
paunch  development.  Then  when  she 
reaches  maturity  she  is  not  likely  to  be 
finicky  in  her  requirements,  but  will  have 
the  ability  and  the  appetite  to  clean  up 
readily  anything  and  everything  placed 
before  her,  including  any  form  of  rough- 
age,  and  on  top  of  that  make  good  use 
of  her  allowance  of  grain.  That  is  the 
sort  of  cow  we  will  like,  and  the  way  to 
develop  this  kind  is  to  train  them  when 
young  to  subsist  largely  upon  leguminous 
roughage  with  a  little  grain  for  dessert. 
They  may  be  big  and  bony  and  not  so 
pleasing  to  the  inexperienced  eye.  but  I 
assure  you  they  make  the  best  cows  in 
the  end. 

It  is  our  practice  to  commence  feeding 
a  small  amount  of  silage  at  about  eight 
or  nine  months  of  age,  ( prior  to  that 
time  calves  receive  only  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  for  roughage)  gradually  increasing 
the  quantity  but  never  feeding  much 
more  than  seven  or  eight  pounds  before 
calving,  and  giving  all  the  hay  the  heifer 
will  clean  up.  We  supplement  this  with 
a  small  amount  of  the  following  grain 
mixture :  200  pounds  bran,  200  pounds 
crushed  oats;  100  pounds  coarse  ground 
corn  ;  and  100  pounds  oil  meal.  We  try 
to  breed  our  young  things  at  from  15  to 
20  months  of  age  and  prefer  to  have  them 
calve  at  two  years  or  even  a  little  less, 

< provided  they  have  the  size)  allowing 
them  to  rest  and  grow  for  six  months  be¬ 
tween  calves,  rather  than  have  them  calve 
for  the  first  time  at  nearly  three  years  of 
age  after  attaining  a  large  growth.  We 
try  to  avoid  the  danger  of  developing  a 
beefy  tendency,  and  believe  that  the  soon¬ 
er  a  heifer  commences  milking  the  bet¬ 
ter.  As  the  time  of  calving  approaches 
every  care  is  given  the  young  heifers. 
About  two  weeks  before  parturition  they 
are  placed  in  individual  box  stalls,  the 
grain  mixture  and  silage  witheld  and 
beets  or  beet  pulp  and  bran  substituted, 
in  addition  to  what  hay  they  care  to  eat. 
After  calving  we  offer  only  warmed 
water  and  bran  and  oats,  mashes  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  gradually  changing  over  to  a 
grain  and  silage  combination  as  condi¬ 
tion  improves.  We  aim  to  test  all  of  our 
first  calf  heifers,  but  without  any  particu¬ 
lar  fitting  and  without  forcing.  What  we 
are  after  is  a  normal  and  true  indication 
of  their  natural  ability  and  future  value. 
We  take  no  unnecessary  chances  of  ud¬ 
der  trouble,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in 
young  heifers,  and  all  immature  records 
are  made  on  light,  bulky  feeds,  such  as 
bran,  crushed  oats,  distillers’  grains,  etc. 
Certain  standards  of  production  should 
be  set  and  striven  for,  as  for  instance  for 


seven  day  production;  Two  year  olds, 
375  pounds ;  cows  with  second  calf  450 
pounds;  and  mature  cows  525  pounds 
and  up.  We  count  a  cow  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  valuable  animal  that  when 
fresh  gives  a  can  of  milk,  testing  be¬ 
tween  3.5  and  4.5  per  cent,  every  day, 
and  milks  most  of  the  year  round — not 
one  capable  of  giving  about  half  that 
amount,  after  standing  dry  for  six 
months,  but  which  tests  up  to  some  ab¬ 
normal  percentage  of  butterfat.  Keep  in 
mind  the  ideal  Holstein  cow — a  000- 
pound  milker  and  four  per  cent,  tester, 
that  works  on  a  yearly  and  not  a  biennial 
schedule  for  calving. 

Our  heifers  with  first  calf  are  milked 
three  times  daily  for  about  six  weeks 
and  then  dropped  to  twice  daily  and  are 
milked  as  nearly  as  possible  right  up  un¬ 
til  the  time  of  calving  again  in  order  to 
fix  a  tendency  for  persistence.  Also  they 
are  bred  the  second  time  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready — it  has  been  our  exper¬ 
ience  that  it  is  a  wise  move  to  breed  a 
young  cow  when  she  is  ready  and  not  try 
to  hold  her  over  until  you  or  some  one 
else  is  ready,  to  suit  somebody’s  conven¬ 
ience.  They  are  very  apt  to  forget,  or  at 
least  fail  to  remember,  that  their  most 
important  function  is  reproduction — in 
such  a  case  of  what  use  is  the  large  two- 
v,,.,r  record?  Endeavor  to  develop  a  cow 
that  will  drop  a  calf  every  year  and  yet 
manage  to  make  good  records  at  the  same 
time.  To  my  mind  the  ideal  record  is  the 
official  30-day  record  which  includes  the 
best  seven  days’  performance.  They  am¬ 
ply  demonstrate  real  merit  and  ability 
to  hold  out,  and  they  are  absolutely  of¬ 
ficial  and  above  criticism.  I  also  favor 
the  eight  months  after  calving  records, 
but  believe  that  the  rules  should  be 
amended  to  make  it  compulsory  that  a 
cow  drop  another  calf  within  15  months 
in  order  to  qualify. 


Troubles  of  the  Milk  Business. 

My  location  is  in  southwest  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.  This  Spring  conditions  have  been 
very  unusual.  Things  looked  favorable 
early,  then  frost  came,  which  hurt  every¬ 
thing  severely,  followed  by  drought. 
Then  we  had  rain  which  increased  to 
flood  tide.  Vegetation  has  grown  finely ; 
hay  made  a  fair  crop,  but  the  flood  de¬ 
stroyed  thousands  of  tons,  consequently 
the  total  amount  harvested  will  be  smali. 
Potatoes  and  oats  good,  millet  for  time 
sown  120  per  cent.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  thirty-five  cent  dollar,  and  if 
it  applies  with  favor  anywhere  it  does 
to  the  milk  producer.  The  ability  of  the 
milk  producers  to  cooperate  seems  to  be 
small.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  has  been  trying  to  get  in 
position  to  say  something  about  prices. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  it  is  too  large  a 
thing  for  one  set  of  men  to  handle.  An¬ 
other  difficulty  is  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  milk  and  its  products,  also  the 
very  large  number  of  dairymen  and  the 
immense  territory  they  occupy  seems  to 
prevent  their  forming  anything  like  a 
close  organization.  Also,  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  who  must  have  their  income 
regularly  to  live,  and  feel  they  cannot 
exchange  a  certainty,  although  not  alto¬ 
gether  desirable,  for  an  uncertainty.  Just 
the  opposite  are  the  milk  companies;  it 
is  easy  for  them  to  form  any  kind  of  com¬ 
bination  they  may  wish,  and  act  in  uni¬ 
son,  and  over  as  large  a  territory  as  they 
may  wish.  The  question  in  my  mind  is, 
are  not  the  larger  milk  companies  cor¬ 
porations  with  charters  doing  business 
under  the  same  laws  as  the  railroad  and 
other  corporations,  and  to  a  degree  at 
least  an  interstate  business?  If  so,  has 
not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
just  as  much  jurisdiction  over  the  milk 
companies  as  the  railroad  companies.  As 
I  understand  it  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  a  United  States  body.  If 
it  has  not  jurisdiction  then  surely  a  com¬ 
mission  could  be  elected  or  appointed  that 
would  have.  If  freight  and  passenger 
rates  come  under  their  jurisdiction  I  fail 
to  see  why  milk  business  might  not  be. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  control  that  is  lawful  for  the  cities 
and  milk  companies.  I  fail  to  see  why 
law  should  not  protect  producers  as  well. 
As  it  now  stands  milk  producers  are  un¬ 
der  the  dictation  and  domination  of  all 
the  powers  that  be  no  matter  where  lo¬ 
cated.  M. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Milker. 

“Here  are  the  reasons  why  I  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  a  milking  machine,” 
says  a  Pennsylvania  farmer. 

“I  kept  from  20  to  25  cows,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  hired  man  and  my¬ 
self  to  leave  our  field  work,  and  put  the 
teams  in  the  barn  at  4  o’clock  to  have 
the  milking  and  chores  done  at  a  reason¬ 
able  time  in  the  afternoon.  I  worked  one 
team  and  the  hired  man  another.  There 
were  fully  two  hours  in  which  one  team 
and  the  man  could  be  kept  busy  in  the 
late  afternoon  were  it  not  for  the  milking. 
I  secured  the  milker,  believing  my  theory 
would  be  correct  that  the  hired  man  could 
work  until  6  o’clock  each  evening,  and 
the  team  not  be  overworked.  I  found  I 
could  attend  to  the  milking  and  do  the 
chores  in  the  late  afternoon  as  easily  as 
we  both  could  before,  and  the  man  could 
be  in  the  field  during  this  time  and  add  20 
per  cent,  more  to  the  field  work.  In  the 


morning  I  do  the  milking,  and  the  hired 
man  does  all  chores,  harnesses  the  horses, 
and  everything  is  done  before  breakfast 
and  both  teams  are  ready  to  go  to  the 
field.  Before  getting  the  machine,  I  was 
unable  to  get  in  the  field  with  the  second 
team  until  eight  and  sometimes  nine 
o'clock.  I  believe  the  milker  has  added 
25  per  cent,  more  working  time  in  our 
farm  day.”  w.  J. 


More  Egg  Records. 

You  give  a  statement  of  a  pen  of 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
It.  I.  Reds,  giving  the  number  of  eggs 
laid,  and  total  income  of  each  pen.  Were 
they  all  of  the  same  age?  That  might 
make  a  difference  in  regard  to  their  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Which  breed  has  laid  the 
most  eggs  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months  when  they  were  the  same  age? 
At  what  time  should  each  breed  be 
hatched  (if  well  fed)  in  order  that  they 
may  mature  and  a'l  be  ready  to  lay  by 
the  last  of  Oct.  or  the  forepart  of  Nov.? 

it.  J.  E. 

The  point  made  by  IT.  .T.  E.  is  well 
taken.  It  might  make  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  final  result  if  some  pen 
began  laying  heavily  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  contest  when  eggs  were  at 
the  highest  price,  and  other  pens  did  not 
begin  until  a  month  or  so  later,  although 
at  the  time  the  record  was  taken,  the 
later  pens  had  equaled  or  surpassed  the 
first  in  number  of  eggs  laid.  Of  course 
they  were  not  all  of  the  same  age  and  did 
not  all  begin  laying  at  same  time.  Mr. 
Francais’  Barred  Rocks  began  laying  the 
first  week  laying  eight  eggs,  while 
Brundage’s  R.  I.  Reds  did  not  lay 
until  the  fourth  week  and  then 
only  one  egg.  By  the  fifth  week 
the  Reds  had  laid  eight  eggs,  and  the 
Rocks  7S.  As  eggs  were  then  worth 
at  least  five  cents  each,  the  Rocks  were 
$3.50  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week. 
To  lay  the  first  of  Nov.  Rocks  should 
be  hatched  by  middle  of  March  and  R.  I. 
Reds  by  the  first  of  April;  though  this 
depends  partly  on  the  strain ;  the  larger 
the  birds  the  longer  it  takes  to  mature 
them.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Chickens  with  Roup. 

I  have  lost  about  20  chickens  two 
months  old.  They  get  watery,  swollen 
eyes  which  are  full  of  pus.  What  is  the 
cause  and  how  can  I  help?  H.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  evident  that  your  chicks  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  some  infectious  disease  of  the 
nature  of  roup,  whether  true  roup  or  not. 
When  a  whole  flock  of  youngsters  gets 
into  the  condition  which  you  describe,  the 
outlook  for  their  recovery  and  future  use¬ 
fulness  is  not  bright.  A  chick  stunted  by 
disease  is  of  very  doubtful  value  and  if 
used  later  in  a  breeding  pen  can  only 
transmit  a  measure  of  its  own  depleted 
vitality  and  become  a  curse  to  future 
generations.  Without  knowing  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  your  chicks  have 
been  hatched  and  raised,  no  one  can  say 
what  the  origin  of  your  trouble  was.  If 
they  have  been  exposed  to  cold  and  damp¬ 
ness  in  their  living  quarters,  or  to  over¬ 
heating  and  chilling  in  improper  brood¬ 
ers,  or  to  contact  with  other  sick  fowls, 
or  to  quarters  in  which  sick  fowls  have 
been  kept,  or  if  they  have  inherited  weak 
constitutions  from  parents  of  little  vigor, 
their  succumbing  to  infection  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Preventive  measures  are 
the  only  valuable  measures,  but  preven¬ 
tive  measures  in  such  cases  mean  all 
those  things  which  conduce  to  health  and 
vigor,  whether  connected  with  selection 
of  breeders,  hatching,  brooding  or  feed¬ 
ing.  Remedial  measures  should  now  con¬ 
sist  of  removal  from  the  flock  of  all  sick 
chicks  and  their  confinement  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  brooders,  or  houses,  in  which 
they  have  been  kept  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Utensils  should 
also  be  cleansed  with  boiling  water. 
Whitewash  will  disinfect  the  interiors  of 
buildings.  Change  the  litter  of  brooders 
often  and  see  that  they  are  kept  light, 
clean  and  airy  and  that  they  are  dry. 
Add  permanganate  of  potash  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  the  chicks,  making  as  strong 
a  solution  as  they  will  drink,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  or  more,  to  the  gallon.  Under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions  of  housing,  feeding  and 
general  care,  the  more  lightly  affected  of 
the  chicks  will  probably  recover;  those  at 
all  deficient  in  vitality  will  probably  die. 

m.  b.  n. 


“And,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  so  say 
you  all?”  inquired  the  judge  of  a  certain 
Arkansas  circuit,  after  the  verdict  had 
been  brought  in.  “Well,  the  rest  of  us 
do.  and  I  reckon  I  ort  to,”  responded  the 
smallest  and  most  paltry-looking  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  assortment  of  peers.  “lrou 
see,  I  originally  differed  with,  or  from — 
whichever  is  proper — the  rest  of  these 
vere  gentlemen ;  but  they  beat  me  all 
holler  playin’  checkers,  downed  me  at 
memblety-peg,.  and  then  every  one  of 
’em,  when  we  wrestled,  grab-holds,  to  see 
which  side  of  the  question  was  right, 
throwed  me  flat  and  set  on  me.  So,  all 
things  considered,  and  keepin’  to  the 
agreement,  I  say,  with  the  balance  of 
’em,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — I 
sorter  forgit  what  his  name  is — is  guilty 
as  charged.” — Puck. 


FEED 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS  B 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


imm 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp.gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  frrains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  6alt,  that’s  all;  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  pood.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  for  more 
profits.  Sold  on  “money  back  if  not  satisfied”  plan.iLARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO.,  647Gil1espie  8ldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


□: 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter¬ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running) 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larsrcr  f.'z  s  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days’  FreeTrial 

it  laves  in  cream.  Postal  brintrs  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory  ’  ’  offer. 

*  u y  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


93  AMERICAN 
Upwiri  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEE!! 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_ _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog  Address  v  • 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbb^gw. 

Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of  anywhere  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City 

MOLASSES  PIgFaNO 

New  York  Molasses  Co., Dept.  RN.30  Church  St.,NewYorkCity 

The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHION"\ 

Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort  \ 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
Cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them— in 

New  Modern 

Stanchion* — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  aide  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  u*  nend  yon  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carrier*,  Water  Basina 
and  other  “New  Modern”  Htable  equipment. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC.  CO. 

60-70  .Main  St.  -  -  A  Mica  .V  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  deliv. 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR..  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Goitre.  Wen3,  Strains. 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
■t  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured. only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masai 


MINERAL1 


rnuss 

over 


t. 


h  o. 


HEAVE  v?ar, 

'COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Pa-kage  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e.,  Pittsburg,  n 


HORSE  LAME? 


U  se  K I  MUG’S  Fnmoun 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cura 
for  boue,  bog,  aud  ^lood 
spavin,  rinsfbone,  curb,  soft  bunche*.  splint,  eie.  50  cent*,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  kimlig,  Jr,,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phil*. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose.  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Dairymen’s  Association  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  great  value  of  an  effective  farm¬ 
er’s  organization  is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  profitable  result  obtained  by  the 
dairymen  who  furnish  the  city  of  Kings¬ 
ton  with  its  supply  of  milk,  wherein  the 
dairymen  through  their  organization 
fixed  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  price 
of  that  article.  Beginning  with  April  1, 
1915,  every  member  of  the  new  milk  pro¬ 
ducers’  association  receives  an  average 
for  12  months  of  4 %  cents  per  quart  for 
Grade  B  raw  milk.  While  there  is  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  butterfat  content, 
every  member  is  endeavoring  to  supply 
milk  that  will  test  at  least  4.6  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  price  received  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  dairyman  ranges  from  one-half 
cent  to  1%  cent  per  quart.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  individual  dairymen  will  receive 
this  year  nearly  $400  mox-e  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

As  is  always  the  case,  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  getting  these  people  together. 
Farmers  are  proverbially  slow  in  commit¬ 
ting  their  interests  to  an  organization, 
but  by  persistent  effort  and  a  well- 
thought  out  plan  for  Kingston,  a  most 
gratifying  result  has  come  about.  There 
are  nearly  30  dealers  who  peddle  milk  in 
the  city,  the  average  retail  price  having 
been  seven  cents  a  quart,  for  the  daily 
supply  of  about  10,000  quarts,  the  farm¬ 
ers  having  received  an  average  for  the 
year,  running  from  3%  to  3%  cents  per 
quart.  Every  dairyman  affected  was 
seen  personally,  and  several  meetings 
were  held  before  a  sufficient  number 
would  consent  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
permanent  organization,  accoi’ding  to  the 
plan  adopted.  Although  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult,  a  carefully  prepared  card  index  sys¬ 
tem  was  prepared,  which  showed  for 
each  dairyman  the  number  of  cows,  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  made  and  how  disposed  of, 
or  to  whom  sold,  and  the  price  received ; 
and  for  the  dealer,  the  name  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  he  received  of  each  dairy¬ 
man,  and  the  price  he  paid  and  received 
for  the  same.  Every  member  was  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sell 
his  milk  for  less  than  an  average  for  the 
year  of  4)4  cents,  and  to  inquire  the 
dealer  to  whom  he  sold  his  milk  to 
charge  a  retail  price  of  eight  cents  a 
quart,  the  dairyman  on  his  part  promis¬ 
ing  to  supply  a  better  quality  of  milk 
than  heretofore. 

The  dealers  at  first  positively  refused 
to  pay  the  advance  declaring  there  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  that  would  stick  together  to  make 
their  demands  effective.  The  whole  mat¬ 
ter  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association,  with 
full  power  to  act  for  all  of  its  members. 
A  letter  to  the  following  effect,  was  given 
to  each  dairyman,  which  contained  among 
other  instructions  the  following: 

Notify  the  dealer  to  whom  you  sell 
milk,  at  once,  the  prices  that  have  been 
agreed  upon,  (4)4  cents  wholesale,  eight 
cents  retail)  and  state  to  him  you  must 
know  if  he  accepts  the  same,  and  will 
pay  for  the  milk,  and  sell  it  for  the  new 
prices,  for  the  usual  quantity  he  has 
been  taking  from  yoxx,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  the  12  months  from  April  1, 
1915.  You  must  state  to  him  that  it 
is  important  for  you  to  know  this  at 
once,  as  the  association  intends  to  de¬ 
liver  your  milk  on  his  route  if  he  does 
not  take  it.  It  will  be  sold  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  at  just  the  cost  of  delivery  over 
the  price  you  receive,  as  the  association 
has  not  been  organized  for  profit,  but  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members.  You 
can  say  to  him  that  arrangements  have 
already  been  perfected  to  accomplish 
this,  and  you  will  receive  the  price  fixed 
by  the  association,  whether  he  takes  your 
milk  or  not.  If  he  does  not  take  it  no 
other  member  will  sell  to  him.  If  you  so 
desire  you  can  read  this  letter  to  your 
dealer,  and  show  him  the  contract  ycu 
are  making  with  the  association,  for  we 
wish  him  advised  that  the  officers  and 
board  of  directors  are  determined  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  members  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Considering  the  conditions  now  surround¬ 
ing  the  dairyman,  together  with  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  feed  and  everything  he 
uses,  the  additional  price  is  much  below 
what  it  should  be,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  dealer  should  not  accept  It  with¬ 
out  question. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  dairymen 
had  signed  the  agreement,  the  others  be¬ 
ing  fearful  of  disaster  from  milk  that 
might  come  from  other  sources.  Those 
who  stuck,  however,  had  full  confidence 
in  the  organization,  and  believed  they 


could  win.  After  some  strenuous  days 
of  work,  the  dealers  became  more  and 
more  convinced  the  association  meant  to 
carry  into  effect  its  purpose  of  delivery, 
and  when  it  was  done,  the  profit  on  the 
delivery  of  milk  would  hereafter  be 
wiped  out.  As  dealer  after  dealer  signi¬ 
fied  his  willingness  to  accede  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  association,  its  membership 
rapidly  increased,  the  fearful  dairymen 
who  held  back,  lost  no  further  time  in 
joining  forces  with  the  courageous  ones. 

The  association  lias  accomplished  a 
most  wonderful  result,  wherein  all  pari¬ 
ties  concerned  are  pleased.  The  dairy¬ 
man  has  fixed  both  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  price  of  milk,  and  receives  a  fail- 
price  himself,  the  dealer  receives  an  in¬ 
crease  over  that  which  he  pays,  and  the 
consumers  are  pleased  because  they  ai-e 
i-eceiving  a  better  quality  of  milk  than 
heretofore.  This  organization  was  ef¬ 
fected  under  the  personal  direction  of 
John  E.  Kraft,  Master  of  the  Ulster 
County  Pomona  Grange.  k.  p. 


Awkward  Horse. 

Could  you  tell  me  a  way  to  cure  a 
horse  from  always  going  to  the  left  side? 
If  I  hitch  her  single  or  double  I  never 
can  get  out  of  the  way  of  another  wagon 
or  auto.  If  I  pull  her  gently  she  does  not 
mind  it  and  if  I  pull  her  hard  to  the  right 
she  backs  up  to  the  left.  c.  M. 

New  Jei-sey. 

Employ  a  competent  veterinarian  to 
put  the  teeth  in  order,  as  we  suspect  the 
trouble  is  there.  He  may  have  to  cut 
down  and  file  the  first  premolax-s.  a.  s.  a. 


Eye  Trouble. 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  soi-e  eye,  do  not 
know  the  cause,  but  suspected  irritation 
from  salt,  there  being  a  cake  of  rock  salt 
in  iron  frame  fastened  on  side  of  box 
stall,  in  which  the  horse  is  kept  much  of 
the  time.  I  have  removed  the  salt,  but 
the  condition  of  the  eye  remains  much 
the  same.  We  discovered  this  about  two 
weeks  ago.  Eye  closed,  water  dripping 
from  it,  and  seemed  to  be  very  painful  as 
the  horse  kept  shaking  his  head  constant¬ 
ly,  or  trying  to  rub  his  eye  on  leg  or 
something,  and  occasionally  flinch  or 
start  as  if  stuck  with  a  pin.  We  washed 
the  eye  thoroughly  with  sponge  and  cold 
water,  which  seemed  to  give  instant  re¬ 
lief.  If  eye  is  washed  with  cold  water 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  it  seems  nearly 
normal,  but  slightly  inflamed  with  eye 
lids  swollen  but  little.  Horse  seems  to 
be  entirely  comfortable  if  treated  as 
above.  If  the  washing  is  omitted  for  24 
hours,  the  eye  seems  as  bad  as  ever,  and 
as  painful  as  when  first  discovered. 
Cold  water  applied  freely  again  gives  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  several  washings  causes 
it  to  become  almost  normal  again.  Have 
turned  over  the  lids  and  can  find  nothing 
in  the  eye  and  no  especial  irritation. 
Eye  was  not  washed  yestreday,  with  the 
result  that  this  morning  eye  was  closed, 
seemingly  very  painful  and  water  run¬ 
ning  from  it.  Washed  it  at  6 :30  this 
morning,  which  gave  instant  relief  and 
now  at  2  P.  M.  after  four  washings,  the 
eye  seems  almost  normal  again — nearly 
wide  open.  Eye  slightly  inflamed  and 
lids  just  a  little  swollen.  c.  B.  xx. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  positive  that  the  eye  has 
not  been  injured  and  that  a  foreign  body 
has  not  lodged  under  the  eyelid  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  periodic 
ophthalmia  (moon  blindness)  is  present. 
That  disease  recurs  at  intervals  and  ends 
in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes.  Cover 
the  eye  with  a  soft  cloth  to  be  kept  wet 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  half  a  dram 
each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  fluid  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves,  10  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  and  a  quart  of  cold  water.  a.  s.  a. 

Yankee:  “If  some  one  were  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  call  you  a  liar,  colonel,  in 
what  light  would  you  regard  the  act?” 
Kentucky  Colonel:  “I  would  regard  it 
simply  as  a  form  of  suicide,  sah.” — Dal¬ 
las  News. 


T link  Ranic  fnr  Rain  Also  Mulefoot  Pigs,  "Writ 
I  ums  hams  lor  oaie  fol.  booklet  of  information  an, 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Fprrpln- Pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  f, 
rcilCIS  Pricelist.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  < 

P* #3*t*t* {- c  -frit*  lxx  Either  color,  large  or 
in  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Gfillip  Plin«5TThe  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
UUIIIC  i  UF<>  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  Collie  Pup  Cow-dog  strai 

F.  L.  CHENEY, 


$5  e-ich. 

Guilford,  N. 


25  Fine  Collie  Puns  Sables,  Tans  and  Black 
f.  '-ouierups  AH  White  Collars.  Fi 

Marknigs  Pedigree.  Testimonials.  No  better  bre 

C.  L,  HODMAN,  _  .  Kavenna,  i 

FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUND 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  by  experienced  huntei 
Coon ,  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fi 
ones,  $5  each.  Order  now  and  be  acquainted  wi 
your  dog  by  hunting:  season.  Stamp  for  phott 

H.  C.  L\TLE,  -  Fredericksburg,  Oh 


j  DAIRY  CATTIjE 

"WE  SHOW  OUR  TEST  COWS 

AND  TEST  OUR  SHOW  COWS” 

Mr,  W.  P.  Schanck 

will  sell  his  entire  herd  of 

100  Ayrshire 
Cattle 

At  Avon,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  Aug.  24,  1915 

Among  the  famous  animals  to  be  sold  is  the  entire 
JEAN  ARMOUR 

family,  including;  JEAN  ARMOUR  25487  (A.  R. 
035),  20.174  lbs.  milk,  774.73  lbs.  fat,  912  lbs.  butter, 
the  World’s  Record  at  the  time,  which  made  her 
Champion  of  the  breed. 

In  her  fourteenth  year  and  being  in  calf  the  last 
five  months  of  the  test,  she  produced  18.382  lbs. 
milk.  716.30  lbs.  fat,  843  lbs.  butter,  which  won  her 
the  World’s  Record  for  a  cow  of  that  age. 

Her  daughters  :  JEAN  ARMOUR  3rd  32219  ( A.  R. 
1379),  on  her  two-year-oid  test,  produced  14.987  lbs. 
milk.  599.91  lbs.  fat,  706  lbs.  butter,  making  her  the 
World’s  Champion  Ayrshire  in  her  class  for  both 
milk  and  fat  production. 

JEAN  ARMOUR  2nd  28274,  capable  of  making  a 
large  test. 

Her  son,  JEAN  ARMOUR'S  LADDIE,  a  superb 
individual  of  fashionable  color.  Fit  to  head  any 
herd  in  the  land. 

Together  with  a  number  of  her  descendants. 

This  Is  the  first  instance  in  Ayrshire  history 
where  a  mother  and  daughter,  having  made 
Championship  records,  have  been  offered 
at  Public  Sale. 

Also  the  entire  show  herd,  so  well  known  on  the 
Grand  Circuit,  including  a  number  of  the  get  of 
IMP.  HOWIE’S  DAIRY  KING  9855,  the  sire  and 
grandsire  of  the  Ayrshire  Champion  Junior  and 
Champion  Senior  Two-Year-Olds  of  the  World. 
And  a  splendid  lot  of  grand  dairy  cows,  heifers 
and  a  few  fine  bulls. 

Every  Animal  in  the  Herd  Will  Be  Sold 

For  Catalogue  Address; 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer 

405  Main  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Aucbenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  fWtRUGt  947  \bs.FM' 

\.arge  and  Economical  production  Is  Ihe 
key  \o  larger  profits.  The  Guernsey  Cow 
is  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit. 

Shall  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.V\. 

YEARLING '  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Registered.  $100.  P.  It.  Bowdish,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

HOME  FARM 

LENOX,  MASS. 

Wo  now  offer  an  exceptional  chance  TO  THOSE 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  HERDS  WITH 
SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN  JERSEYS,  the 
kind  that  have  constitution  and  vigor,  as  well  as 
deep  milking  and  butter  producing  capacity.  All 
animals  sold  out  of  State  will  be  accompanied  with 
certificate  of  health  ns  required  by  law.  Have  never- 
had  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd. 

Wo  offer  for  salo  the  following  : 

1  cow  3-yrs.old;  1  cow,  5  yrs.  old  ;  1  cow,  6-yrs. 
old;  all  in  calf  to  Bosnians’ Choice,  No.  106246, 
bought  from  C.  1.  Hudson,  Esq.,  for  SI  600.00. 

Wo  also  have  the  following  Bulls  for  sale  : 
Jaquolino’s  Grey  Fox,  No.  1  1  7375.  This  bull  Is 
a  fino  spocimon  in  ovory  way.  Is  two  years  old  and 
ready  for  sorvice.  Also,  1  bull,  1 -yr.  old;  1  bull, 

6  mos.  old;  1  bull,  5-mos.  old,  and  2  bulls,  3-mos. 
old  Several  of  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Bosnians’ 
Choice,  No.  1  06246.  For  further  information  write  to 
JAMES  A.  REBURN,  Supf. 

Home  Farm,  Lenox  Mass. 

Jersey  Bulls 

We  have  at  present  several  bull  calves,  sired  by  im¬ 
ported  and  home-bred  sires  and  from  dams  milking 
18  to  23  qts.  of  5%  to  6%  milk,  which  will  be  sold  at 
Farmers’  prices.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.Y.  (One  Mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Perry.) 

IPRCPYC— Heifer  andBull  Calves, $50  to  $160. 
J  *  »-*  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows,  $100  to  $250. 

Heavy  producing  Imp.  and  Reg.  of  Merit  Stock.  Blood 
—Eminent  Raleigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad’s, 
etc.  All  Stock  ottered  backed  by  OIXicial  butter  records 
OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfields  Herd  cowssthrei?iTlsrsIm) 

HEIFER  CALVES — FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonablei 
CHARLES  0.  FOSTER,  Box  173,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

FOR  PRODUCTION-,*'™.^  EhTKii 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  Bldg.,  Piltsburoli.  Pa. 

SPRINGDALE  FARMS  %thblycstJlTe 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Reg-  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull,  $75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-acre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

HILLHURST  FARM  Z&NEgg'S!*?. 
Ontario  Dekol  Freeman 

superb  Holstein  bull,  born  Sept.  21,  1914 ;  sire,  35.61 
lb.  bull;  dam,  A.  R.  O.  heifer,  tine  breeding;  price, 
for  quick  sale,  $200.  Send  for  pedigree.  No  disease 
in  our  locality.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 

WANTFI)  ■  HOLSTEIN  nr  GUERNSEY  COW.  Guern- 
ii h n  i  l u  ■  sey  preferred  Must  be  bargain 
as  to  age,  quality  and  price.  Box  592,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


H OUSE  s 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MORGAN  BROOD  MARE  FOR  SALE 

due  to  foal  Aug.  1,  to  the  service  of  “  Gen.  Gatos.” 
Premier  stallion  at  the  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  farm. 
Mare  will  be  rebred  without  extra  expense  if  pur¬ 
chaser  desires.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  raise  up  a 
valuable  young  team  of  Morgans. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  -  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

31 A  RES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

COR  SALE— Registered  Percheron  Stallion 
*  Colt — oneyear  old;  Sire, Westwood  Don.  Sound 
and  good  conformation.  E.  W.  Thompson, Factory ville,  Pa. 

JS  "XAT  X  3NT  HE! 

DUROC  SPRING  SHOATS^Irit^s1  WEEKS^eGrXo.' 

DUROC  SOWS^tt’o^blrwffi  WWSE 

ELWYN  G.  PURDY,  Smitliville  Flats,  Chenanyo  Co.,  New  York 

Pedigree  Chester  Whites 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

sFflL°ER_Large Yorkshire  Boar9Regi°stered °sdtocknt  a 

good  one.  LOUIS  A.  HOLT,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIEW  STOCK  FA RM,  R. 
1*'.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Chester  Whites  and  O.I.C’s 

Gilts,  Bred  sows,  and  Spring-  pig’s.  Ser¬ 
vice  boai's,  Summer  pigs.  Registered 
in  Chester  White  or  O.  I.  C.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

A  1  A  UIU ITC©— 1 Spring  pigs  and  Fall 
W«  !■  Va  tfailllCu  ei Its.  They  give  satis¬ 
faction.  WAYSIDE 
FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  I.. 
Page,  (Owner),  63  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

salEr  Purebred  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs~,Pr^ndia  t 

farmer’s  prices.  J.  M.  Corbin,  Hamilton,'  Va. 

BERKSHIRESYT!l0  ,on"’  de0P-  heavy,  bone  type. 
DLHIVOninco  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 

represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bazman,  Md. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Fara'sKid’™*. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export,  given  esx>ecial  care. 

It.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  ‘'Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  _  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood-^,!^ 

tnent  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  soieeted  our 
herd  to  supply  boars  to  that  country,  leading  brood¬ 
ers  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  having  been  here  and 
passed  upon  the  excellence  of  our  Berkshires,  after 
examining  the  various  large  herds  in  this  country. 
Selected  service  boars,  bred  sows  and  young  pigs  for 
sale.  H.  C.&H.B.  Ilarpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

f  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Hnktpin  Sprvirp  Riill~®ran<lsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 
nu  stem  oerY  ce  duii  dyke  and  King  Segi8  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  yon  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  clays,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  lor  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  I’ark,  N.  Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE~PRICES  szb  oo  to  siso .00 

T  HU  1  run  ocnvivc  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jet  sey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  A  Iso  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  iist.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Keg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked, 
lteg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4£  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whose  Dam  lias  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ^yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  hut  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  tiie  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  and  month  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  815  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  in  lots  of  5. 


1  registered  bull  S  months  old,  3  bulls  6  months  old, 
$50  each;  1  bull  3  months  old,  $100,  express  paid. 

35  high-grade  yearlings  and  2-year-olds,  $49  each. 
Registered  and  high-grade  cows  at  very  low  prices. 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 
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Wooden-Hooped  Silo 


Can  The  R.  X.-Y.  favor  ns  with  some¬ 
thing  about  the*  wonden-hooped  silo  said 
to  miieli  in  evidence  in  many  parts  of 
Ob'o?  IIow  are  tin*  hoops  made,  and  are 
they  strong  enough  to  resist  all  pressure? 

W.  F.  M. 

Tn  many  parts  of  Ohio  the  woorlen- 
liooped  silo  is  very  much  in  evidence  and 
very  satisfactory.  Xo  silo  is  more  secure, 
and  no  stave  silo  is  so  little  affected  by 
shrinkage  of  the  staves  as  these,  as  wood¬ 
en  hoops  never  contract  nor  expand  by 
any  condition  of  weather,  from  the  fact 
that  wood  never  contracts,  perceptibly, 
endwise.  I  think  no  form  of  s'lo  offers 
as  much  storage  for  the  money,  as  do 
these,  and  with  as  little  outlay  for  foun¬ 
dations  and  labor  of  construction,  and 
this  without  speaking  in  disparagement 
of  any  other  form  or  kind  of  silo. 

The  hoops  are  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ter.  as  they  need  to  be  made  of  good, 
straight-grained  green  timber,  sawed  and 
“built"  at  once.  Either  oak  or  elm  is  all 
right.  Have  the  lumber  sawed  half-inch  by 
four  inches  for  the  hoops,  and  do  not  let 
them  warp  in  the  sun.  Draw  a  circle  on  a 
very  level  piece  of  ground,  or  a  big  barn 
floor,  the  exact  size  of  t he  proposed  silo. 
If  on  the  ground,  drive  a  solid  stub  stake 


every  foot  up  to  the  line  on  the  inside  of 
this  circle.  Xow  run  another  circle  line 
two  inches  away  from  the  first  on  the  out¬ 
side.  and  then  drive  another  circle  of 
stakes  on  the  outside  of  this  line,  so  to 
come  in  the  half  way  between  the  first 
set  of  stakes.  Xow  spring  in  the  strips 
for  the  hoops  between  these  stakes, 
breaking  joints  by  at  least  ID  feet.  When 
all  are  in  place,  clamp  any  place  where 
the  laps  do  not  fit  snugly  together,  and 
then  nail  the  hoops  with  galvanized 
eight-penny  nails  if  to  be  had  :  not  along 
the  center  of  the  hoop  but  well  "scat¬ 
tered.”  If  the  barn  floor  is  the  handier 
place,  then  draw  the  two  circles  and  nail 
down  some  short  2x4-inch  blocks  on  each 
side  of  these  circles  and  spring  in  the 
layers  that  make  up  the  hoop.  Cut 
the  ends  of  these  layers  true,  so 
they  will  “butt”  together  with  a 
close  joint.  If  one  has  plenty  of 
some  sort  of  cheap  paint,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  paint  the  flat  sides  of  the  hoops,  as 
they  are  put  together. 

For  these  silos,  nothing  is  found  bet¬ 
ter  for  foundation  than  leveling  off  the 
spot  where  the  silo  is  to  be  built,  and 
sinking  a  trench  around  in  this  circle  and 
filling  in  with  cement  grout,  so  to  have 
the  silo  set  on  its  center.  Have  this  ce¬ 
ment  come  up  a  foot  above  the  level  to 
protect  against  outside  elements.  Do 
nothing  with  the  inside  floor  now.  Put 
down  hoop  No.  1.  and  stay  it  against  slip¬ 
ping.  Set  up  some  2x4’s  about  the  out¬ 
side  circle  of  this  hoop,  and  stay  them, 
and  see  that  they  are  plumb.  Slip  in 
hoop  No.  2  and  put  in  a  10-penny  nail 
through  the  hoop  into  each  of  the  2x4’s, 
and  so  on  up,  and  be  sure  that  the  hoops 
are  true  and  plumb  over  each  other ;  and 
brace  so  that  the  structure  stands  rigid 
and  stable.  When  up  to  the  top  of  the 
first  “story.”  splice  up  again  with  either 
the  2x4's  or  use  good  fence  boards,  and 
stay  them  by  running  out  guys  from  the 
barn. 

(let  the  flooring  to  correspond  with  the 
spacing  of  the  hoops,  get  12,  14,  and  10- 
foot  lengths,  so  to  lay  without  waste, 
and  splice  on  the  different  hoops.  Be 
sure  to  start  the  lining  true,  and  go 
round  to  within  20  inches,  and  leave  this 
space  to  set  in  the  “doors”  which  can 
center  on  the  hoops,  and  thus  make  a 
continuous  door  by  cutting  in  “spacers,” 
each  side  for  the  jambs. 

The  finishing  up  of  the  silo  is  as  a 
man  may  elect,  lie  can  outside  cover  it 


or  not.  If  not,  I  would  give  it  a  heavy 
coat  of  paint,  made  out  of  skim-milk  and 
Portland  cement,  put  on  plenty,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  top  edge  of  the  hoops.  If 
skim-milk  is  lacking,  good  prohibition 
spring  water  is  not  without  value.  The 
roof  is  as  you  may  wish.  It  never  rained 
enough  into  an  open-topped  silo  to  do  any 
harm.  It  is  snow  and  sleety  rains  that 
make  a  man  wild-eyed. 

To  finish  up  the  floor,  put  some  good 
cement  on  top  of  the  inside  wall,  and 
“slicked”  up  against  the  siding  a  little. 
Then  dig  the  floor  of  the  silo  somewhat 
kettle-bottomed  in  shape,  putting  the  sur¬ 
plus  dirt  along  the  sill,  and  pack  it  all 
down  snug.  Silage  will  keep  better  on  a 
dirt  floor  than  a  cement  one.  Be  sure  to 
stay  the  silo  so  it  will  not  be  blown  over. 
It  will  never  shrink  and  collapse,  as  iron 
hooped  silcs  have  been  known  to  do.  and 
usually  while  the  owner  is  at  church. 
Many  little  details  in  erection  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  during  the  building  and 
any  good  carpenter  will  evolve  out  of  his 
own  experience  a  way  to  build  a  wooden- 
booped  silo,  without  this  description,  or 
a  blue  print.  J.  G. 

Ohio. 


New  York  Fairs. 

County.  Place.  Date. 

Albany — Altarr.ont  . Aug.  17-20 

Allegany — Angelica  . -...Sept.  14-17 

Allegany — Cuba  . Sept.  21-24 

Allegany — Wellsville  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Broome — Whitney  Point  . Aug.  10-13 

Cattaraugus — Little  Valley  . Sept.  6-10 

Cattaraugus — Olean  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Chautauqua — Fredonia  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Chemung — Elmira  . Sept.  13-17 

Chenango — Norwich  . Aug.  24-27 

Chenango — Afton  . • . . Sept.  14-17 

Chenango — Greene  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Clinton — Plattsburg  . Sept.  6-10 

Columbia — Chatham  . Sept.  6-10 

Cortland — Cortland  . Aug.  17-20 

Delaware — Delhi  . Sept.  14-16 

Delaware — Margaretville  . Aug.  3-6 

Delaware — Walton  . Sept.  7-10 

Dutchess — Poughkeepsie  . Sept.  21-24 

Erie — Hamburg  . Sept.  14-17 

Esser.— Westport  . Aug.  24-27 

Franklin — Malone  . Sept.  14-17 

Genesee — Batavia  . Sept.  21-25 

Greene — Cairo  . Aug,  24-26 

Herkimer — Herkimer  .  Sept.  6-9 

Jefferson — Watertown  . Sept.  7-10 

Jefferson — Cape  Vincent . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Lewis — Lowville  . . . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Livingston — Hemlock  . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Livingston — Caledonia  . ....Oct.  6-8 

Madison — Brookfield  . Sept.  20-23 

Madison — De  Ruyter  . Aug.  10-13 

Monroe — Brockport  . Sept.  1-4 

Monroe— Rochester  . Aug.  30-Sept.  11 

Montgomery — Fonda  . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Niagara — Lockport  . Aug.  23-28 

Oneida — Rome  . Sept.  21-24 

Oneida — Vernon  . • . Sept.  2£’?9 

Oneida — Boonville  . • . Sept.  7-iU 

Ontario — Reeds  Corners  . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Ontario — Naples  . .Sept.  9-11 

Ontario — Canandaigua  . Sept,  lb-la 

Orange — Middletown  . Aug.  24-2  < 

Oswego — Fulton  . . Aug.  il  nS 

Oswego — Sandy  Creek  . Aug.  24-27 

Otsego — Cooperstown  . Sept.  13-16 

Otsego — Morris  . Oct.  SJ 

Otsego — Oneonta  . -Sept.  20-23 

Otsego — Richfield  Springs  . Sept.  27-30 

Queens — Mineola  . • . Sept.  21-23 

Rensselaer — Troy  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Rensselaer — Nassau  . Sept.  14-17 

Richmond — Dongan  Hills  . Sept.  6-10 

Rockland — New  City  . Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

St.  Lawrence — Canton  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

St.  Lawrence — Gouverneur  . Aug.  24-27 

St.  Lawrence — Potsdam  . Sept  7-10 

St.  Lawrence — Ogdensburg  . Sept.  20-24 

Saratoga — Ballston  Spa  . -...Aug.  23-27 

Schoharie — Schoharie  . Sept.  20-23 

Schoharie — Cobleskill  . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Schuyler — Watkins  . Sept.  7-10 

Seneca — Waterloo  . Sept.  21-23 

Steuben — Bath  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Steuben — Hornell  . Aug.  24-27 

Steuben — Troupsburg  . Sept.  7-10 

Suffolk — Riverhead  . Sept,  14-17 

Sullivan — Monticello  . .-Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Tioga — Owego  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Tioga — Newark  Valley  . Aug.  3-5 

Tompkins — Ithaca  . . Sept.  21-24 

Tompkins — Dryden  . Sept.  7-10 

Tompkins — Trumansburg  . Aug.  24-27 

Ulster — Ellenville  . Aug.  17-20 

Warren — Warrensburg  . -Sept.  7-10 

Washington — Hudson  Falls  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Washington — Cambridge  . Aug.  23-27 

Wayne — Palmyra  . Aug.  23-25 

Wayne — Newark  . • . Sept.  9-11 

Westchester — White  Plains . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Wyoming — Warsaw  . Aug.  l~-20 

Wyoming — Perry  . Aug.  10-13 

Yates — Penn  Yan  . Sept.  7-10 

Yates — Dundee  . . Oct.  5-7 

Connecticut. 

Name.  Town.  Date. 

Connecticut  Fair  Assn — Hartford . Sept.  6-11 

Connecticut  Horticultural — Hartford.  .Sept.  22-23 

Chester  Agricultural — Chester  . Sept.  25 

Colchester  Grange — Colchester  . Sep*.  9 

Connecticut  Beekeepers’ — Hartford ...  .Sept.  6-11 

Danbury — Danbury  . Oct.  4-9 

East  Haddam — East  Haddam . Sent,  15 

Goshen — Goshen  . Sept.  6-7 

Granby — Granby  . Sent.  22-23 

Guilford — Guilford  . Sent.  29 

Haddam  Neck — Haddam  Neck  . Sept.  6 

Harwinton — Harwinton  . Oct.  5 

Lyme — Hamburg  . Sept.  22 

Naugatuck — Naugatuck  . Oct..  12-13 

New  Haven  County — New  Haven . Sept.  16-17 

Norfolk — Norfolk  . Sept.  9-11 

North  Stonington — North  Stonington  ...Sept.  1-3 

Norwich — Norwich  . Sept.  6-9 

Rockville — Rockville  . Sept.  21-23 

Salisbury — Salisbury  . Sept.  6 

Stafford  Sonnes — Stafford  Springs ...  .Oct.  12-14 

Suffield — Suffield  . Sept.  29-30 

Washington — Washington  . Sept.  3 

Windham  County — Brooklyn  . Sept.  21-23 

Windsor — Windsor  . July  5-7 

Windsor — Windsor  . Oct.  19-21 

Woodstock — South  Woodstock  . Sept.  13-15 

Wolcott— Wolcott  . Oct.  13 
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“It  Throws 
Cipt^C  and  Blows 

Save  Time,  Power  and 
Labor  Filling  Your  Silo 

The  Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutter  is  the  one  blower 

type  of  cutter  that  can  be  successfully  operated  with  as  little 
power  as  a  4  h.  p.  gasoline  engine.  Many  owners  of  Papec 
Cutters  will  back  us  up  in  this  statement. 


Shelton,  Conn.,  Oct.  29,  1914. 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen — I  purchased  one  of 
your  i  o- inch  Papec  Cutters  last 
fall.  Am  well  pleased  with  it. 
Filled  my  ^2-ft.  silo  with  a  four- 
horse  Rockford  engine  and  had 
plenty  of  power. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  F.D.  7.  Tracy  J.  McKwkn. 


Meauwataka,  Mich.,  Nov.  17, ’14. 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen — We  bought  one  of 
the  10-inch  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 
of  Walters  &  McGregor  of  Man- 
ton,  Mich.,  and  we  like  it  very 
much.  We  filled  four  silos  with 
a  4-horse  gasoline  engine. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Cassety. 


THE  PAPEC  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

is  not  chain  driven  but  transmits  all  the  power  through  heavy 
gears.  It  is  a  machine  of  few  parts — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  repair  bills.  The  “  Papec  ”  cuts  silage  fine  and 
uniform  and  elevates  it  to  the  top  of  the  highest  silo  in  a  steady 
full  stream.  The  throwing,  blowing,  lifting  force  carries  the 
silage  rapidly  up  into  the  silo  where  it  is  distributed  evenly  and 
packs  perfectly.  This  keeps  the  ensilage  sweet  and  succulent. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  cf  Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters  and 
telling  how  they  save  time  and  labor  at  silo  filling  lime. 
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Get  your  Silo  filled  quick 


Until  the  corn  is  in  the  silo,  hundreds 

of  dollars  are  at  stake  with  you. 

Why  take  chances?  Play  safe.  Doaway 
forever  with  worrying  if  you  can  got  a 
cutterwhen  you  need  it.  Decide  now  to  buy  the 


BUZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Even  if  your  dealer  is  sold  out  on  cutters,  he  can  wire 
or  write  us.  We  have  a  supply  purposely  for  late  buy¬ 
ers.  You  get  the  ideal  cutter  for  the  farm  in  the  Bliz¬ 
zard.  It  is  simple,  strong,  safe.  Runs  lightly. 

Your  regular  farm  engine  is  plenty  powerful.  It’sa 
regular  work  eater.  Will  cut  fantas  you  can  feed— 
eelf-feed  table  saves  one  man— and  elevates  to  the 
top  of  your  silo  without  a  hitch.  The  Blizzard  is 
steady  as  a  clock.  Many  in  use  for  14  and  15  years. 

Repair  expense  little  or  nothing.  All  wearing  parts 
replaceable.  See  your  dealer  quick— write  for 
catalog.  I  f  you  don’t  know  who  frour  dealer  is  write 
quick  for  his  name  and  for  Blizzard  Catalog. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC. CO.  Box 20,  Canton,  0. 


Special  announce¬ 
ment  to  late  buyers 
about  BLIZZARD 
Ensilage  Cutters 


&  nee  u  a  \VJ  T '  /y  PAT  orr-  ** 

Safe  silage  cutter 

Then  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  custom- worker  but  you  cut  your  corn  when 
it  is  ready.  Coarse  or  fine;  fast  or  slow.  Throws  and  blowsand  puts  the  silage 
into  the  highest  silo.  It  is  safe,  too.  Automatic  safety  yoke  makes  accidents 
impossible  to  operator.  Steel  plate  case,  solid  disc,  steel 
base  and  strong  construction.  Three  bearings,  rocking 
force-feed  rolls,  straight  knives,  (easy  to  keep  keen) 


and  sharpener.  It  takes  very  little  power.  Sized  for  3)^ 
h.  p.  up.  Sold  at  a  price  you  want  to  pay. 

Distributing  hov~-~  everywhere 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  210  Main  St.,  Richmond,  lad. 

Write  today  We  also  make  the  “llONEt  uiAKEK"  Hey  Halers 


DEYO-MACEY  SALES  CO.. 


Distributors  for  Nero  York  State 

-  223  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York 


PORTABLE 

ENGINE 


A  DEYO 

and  a  “Money  Maker” 

SAFE  SILAGE  GUTTER 

Will  Prove  Real  Money  Makers  for  You, 

With  a  Deyo  Engine  and  a  yVRITE 

Maker”  Silo  Filler  you  can  lill  the? 
highest  silo  with  ease  and  dispatch. 

Read  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.’s  advertisement  right  above  this  for  information  about  the  Silo  Filler.  I  id*.' 
are  the  manufacturers  and  we  have  the  sale  down  in  this  part  of  the  country.  You  can  take  our  word  for  it  that 

NO  BETTER  CUTTER  AND  FILLER  WAS  EVER  BUILT 

Nor  was  there  ever  made,  at  any  price,  a  more  perfect  model,  easier  to  run, 
stronger,  more  substantial  engine,  that  would  give  such  effective  service,  so 
much  power,  with  so  little  gaso’ine,  than  the  Deyo  Portable  Engine.  Sizes  5  to  20  H.P. 

Write  TODAY  for  full  illustrated  descriptive  booklet 
DEYO-MACEY  SALES  COMPANY,  24  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  July,20,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value;  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

Mav  .  .  . 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1 .66 

.Tu no  .  . 

.  .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

.T  uly  .  . 

. .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  . . 

. .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  . . 

. .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

hutt'ick. 


Business  is  dull.  Receipts  are  only 
moderate,  but  speculative  buying  light, 
and  the  local  demand  is  cut  considerably 
by  the  absence  of  vacationers  and  others 
who  do  not  have  to  spend  the  Summer  in 
the  city.  Part  of  this  loss  is  discounted 
by  the  increased  demand  from  seashore 
and  mountain  resorts,  much  of  this  trade 
being  supplied  by  the  New  York  dealers. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  2H%®  27 

Extra,  92  score  .  25t*i@  26 

Good  to  Choice  .  23  @  25 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  22 

8tate  Dairy,  best .  25  @  25^ 

Common  to  Good .  21  @  24 

Ladles  .  20  @  21 

Packing  Stock . . .  i8  @  20 

Process  . . . .  20  @  24 


Elgin,  III.,  butter  market  25  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  27  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  27. 

Chicago  creamery.  22@25h<. 

Kansas  City,  23@25. 

CHIC  ICS  K. 

The  market  is  about  one  cent  lower, 
except  on  some  of  the  fancy  sizes  of  State 
make.  This  decline  has  improved  busi¬ 
ness  somewhat,  though  it  is  still  dull.  In 
the  Utica  and  Little  Falls  markets  cheese 
has  brought  13  cents,  and  at  Watertown 
13%  for  upwards  of  10,000  boxes. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  13jJ4@  14 

Average  fancy  .  13  @  13% 

Under  grades .  11  @  13 

Daisies,  best .  15  @  16 

Young  Americas .  15^@  16 

Skims,  special . . .  11  @  U% 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  10 


KGGS 

Receipts  are  large  and  range  of  quality 
widening,  owing  to  heat  defects.  Of  gath¬ 
ered  stock  there  is  but  little  good  enough 
to  go  above  22  cents,  and  26  to  28  cents 
covers  most  of  the  business  in  fancy  hen¬ 


nery. 

W  hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  28  @  29 

Medium  to  good .  18  @  25 

Mixed  colors,  best .  25  @  26 

Common  to  good .  18  @  22 

Duck  Eggs  .  24  @  26 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  21  @  22 

Fowls  . 16  @  17 

Boosters .  10  @  11 

Ducks . .  14  ®  18 

Geese .  11  @  12 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . 20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  27  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  24  @  26 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50  @  60 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  14  @  18 

Spring  Ducks .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  doz . 125  @3  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  00  @  9  50 

Bulls .  5  00  @  6  110 

Cows .  3  00  ®  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  .  8  50  @1100 

Culls .  ...  6  00  @6  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @7  00 

Lambs  .  8  60  @  9  50 

Hogs .  7  50  @  9  00 


WOOL 

Values  at  Boston  on  both  foreign  and 
domestic  wools  have  remained  at  last 
week’s  general  level,  but  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  firm.  The  probability  that  the 
war  will  extend  over  another  Winter  at 
least  indicates  a  heavy  manufacturing  de¬ 
mand  throughout  the  Fall.  Ohio  un¬ 
washed  Delaine  has  brought  29  cents  at 
Boston  in  considerable  quantity,  and  half 
to  three-eighths  blood,  36  to  38.  Michi¬ 
gan  quarter  blood  has  sold  at  37,  and 
Wisconsin  quarter  combing.  37.  Offered 
prices  in  the  producing  sections  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  are  27  to  28  for  fiue, 
with  30  asked  by  many  farmers.  Aus¬ 
tralian  wool  production  is  expected  to  be 
at  least  300,000  bales  less  than  last  year. 
Montana  wools  are  selling  at  28  to  30 
cents  for  half  blood,  which  is  about  70 
cents  on  scoured  basis. 

( General  Markets  on  page  1003,) 


Feeding  Questions. 

Raising  Calves  in  Warm  Weather. 

Some  say  always  raise  calves  in  the 
Fall  or  Winter.  I  say  raise  the  calf 
when  you  have  one  from  a  cow  that  you 
want  to  keep  her  from,  whether  Winter 
or  Summer.  I  have  a  heifer  calf  seven 
months  old  as  nice  as  any  that  I  ever 
raised  and  she  was  born  July  10  last 


year.  She  has  always  been  kept  in  a  box 
stall  in  a  basement  barn,  and  never  saw 
outdoors  until  Fall  when  the  young  stock 
was  brought  in  for  Winter  stabling.  Then 
she  was  let  out  in  the  yard  every  day  with 
the  young  stock.  A  young  calf  will  do 
better  in  a  cool  basement  during  hot 
weather  than  tied  outdoors  for  the  flies  to 
pester.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to  take 
care  of  a  calf  in  the  barn  in  warm  weath¬ 
er,  than  a  horse,  if  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  do  it.  jesse  e.  mapes. 

New  York. 


Indigestion. 

I  have  been  using  a  worm  powder  for 
horse  with  white  worms,  probably  stom¬ 
ach  worms,  with  no  good  effect ;  have 
given  him  olive  oil,  bran  mashes  and 
glauber  salts,  but  he  is  still  constipated, 
lie  drinks  quantities  of  water  and  urin¬ 
ates  frequently,  a  little  at  a  time.  I  am 
feeding  mixed  hay  and  12  quarts  daily  of 
a  mixture  of  brewers’  grains,  hominy  and 
bran.  I  have  been  feeding  molasses  in 
feed,  but  not  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  molasses  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  favor  the  growth  of  worms?  If 
it  has  I  don’t  care  to  feed  it  again. 
Horse  is  in  poor  flesh,  hide  tight.  I  am 
working  him  about  three  days  a  week 
as  he  seems  to  tire  easily.  H.  e. 

New  York. 

The  horse  is  improperly  fed  and  used. 
Work  or  exercise  him  every  day.  Have 
his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian 
and  then  feed  whole  oats  and  one-ninth 
part  of  wheat  bran  by  weight,  allowing 
one  and  one-fifth  pounds  of  the  mixture 
for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  body 
weight,  and  also  feed  one  pound  of  good 
hay  per  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight, 
as  a  day’s  ration.  A  quart  of  blackstrap 
molasses  diluted  with  hot  water  and 
mixed  in  feed  twice  a  day  is  good  feed  for 
a  thin  horse,  but  unpleasant  to  use  in  fly 
time.  It  does  not  necessarily  encourage 
worms.  For  worms  give  in  the  feed  twice 
daily  a  tablespoon  ful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur  and  dried 
sulphate  of  iron.  Continue  for  a  week : 
then  skip  ten  days  and  reneat.  A.  S.  A. 


Stale  Bread  and  Table  Refuse. 

I  have  the  opportunity  of  securing 
from  one  of  the  large  hotels  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  stale  bread  at  the  _cost 
of  the  freight,  amounting  to  about  25  or 
30  cents  per  barrel.  Sometimes  this  bread 
comes  in  somewhat  moldy.  Is  it  unsafe 
to  feed  this  moldy  bread  to  pigs,  other 
live  stock,  or  hens?  If  unsafe,  can  any 
means  be  taken  to  make  it  safe?  I  also 
can  get  from  this  same  hotel  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  table  refuse  comprising 
about  everything  that  is  left  over  from 
a  first  class  table — meat  scraps,  bones, 
vegetables,  etc.  This  material  would  cost 
me,  where  used,  from  one  cent  to  1% 
cent  per  pound ;  arrangements  can  be 
made  so  that  it  will  be  delivered  perfectly 
fresh  and  the  main  fact  therefore  would 
be  the  cost.  Is  it  worth  while  to  secure 
it  at  the  *  ice  named?  c.  D.  G. 

New  York. 

Stale  bread  at  25  to  30  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  is  a  reasonably  cheap  feed  for  hens 
and  pigs  if  it  can  be  obtained  while  it 
is  in  a  wholesome  condition.  While  a 
little  mold  on  the  bread  would  not  spoil 
it  for  pigs  it  would  not  be  safe  to  feed 
to  hens  or  chickens  in  this  condition,  and 
I  know  of  no  method  by  which  it  can  be 
restored  to  its  former  condition.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  thorough  steam¬ 
ing  may  kill  the  mold  and  make  it  safe 
to  feed  hens.  If  this  suggestion  is  tried 
it  should  be  on  a  very  small  scale  at 
first  until  its  worth  is  demonstrated.  In 
regard  to  table  refuse  at  from  one  cent 
to  1%  cent  per  pound,  I  would  consider 
this  price  too  high  to  allow  any  profit 
from  its  use.  This  refuse  usually  con¬ 
tains  so  much  moisture  and  waste  mate¬ 
rial  that  it  must  be  purchased  at  a  very 
low  price  to  admit  of  its  profitable  use  as 
a  pig  feed.  A.  s.  G. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

BARGAINS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


SILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  have 
a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine  and 
cutter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few  cutters 
that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special  price, 
and  the  lucky  nmu  who  acts  quickly  is  going  to 
have  one  of  these  on  a  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  engines. 
They  are  the  big  mono-maker  and  labor-saver  on 
a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cutter  and 
engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have.  Tell 
us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive  by 
return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do  not 
delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


SILO  FILLERS  AND 

Glazed  Tile  Silos  TORYOUR 


Capacity 
Economy 
Safety 
New 

Different 

Home  Town 


SILOS  to  earn  cost  first — then  pay.  HOW?  Ask,  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Ts?lo&  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


NO.  FORT  WORTH, 
TEXAS. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINN. 


KANSAS  CITY, 
MO. 


TO-DAY 


With  Our  Large  Output  Your  Silo  Can  Be  Shipped 
The  Day  Order  is  Received,  if  Needed. 


NAPPANEE  SILOS 

HOLD  MORE  THAN  OTHERS 
FILL  FROM  TOP  OF  THE  ROOF 


STORM  PROOF  ANCHORS 

*ee«ovu>  it  MWiuKt  courtniu 


BOTH  BASE 


ANCHORS 


Perfect  Ladder  Construction 

BEST  DOORS  AND  DOOR  FASTENERS  ON  THE 
MARKET-NO  SPOILED  ENSILAGE. 

WITH  THE  NAPPANEE  SELF-DRAINING  SPLICE  TWO  PIECE 
STAVES  WILL  NOT  ROT  AT  THE  JOINT  AND  AS  THEY  ARE 
ABSOLUTELY  AIRTIGHT,  THE  ENSILAGE  KEEPS  SWEET - 
IT  IS  ECONOMY  TO  BUY  THE  TWO  PIECE  STAVES,  BUT 
PIECE  STAVES  TO  SATISFY  DISCRIMINATING  BUYERS. 

Wire. 


WE  HAVE  SHEDS  OF  LONG,  ONE 

See  Nearest  Salesman  or  Write ,  Telephone  or 
-  NAPPANEE  LBR.  &  MFG.  CO. 

MADISON  ST,  NAPPANEE,  INDt  UNOC  BLOCK,  WILLIAMSPORT.  PA 


Light  fjtrnning 

SflJberzafin 


“THE  KING  OF  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS’ 

_  is  known  everywhere  for  its 

'simplicity,  strength  and  durability,  its 
^can’t  clog  and  safety  features,  its  abso- 
[  lute  supremacy  among  ensilage  cutters.  It 
stands  the  test  of  hardest  work.  Guaranteed  to  do  more 
I  and  better  work  on  less  power  than  any  other  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter  on  the  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  proof. 

IgEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO..  P-  0.  Box  474,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Especially  Suited  for  \  to  8  It.  p. 
Gas  Engines— Fills  Highest 
Silo  With  Ease 

BUILT  with  all  the  skill  and 
care  of  Silver’s  famous*  *  Ohio” 
Silo  Fillers — can  be  depended 


upon  in  everyway.  Economizes  power— 
is  easy  on  your  engine.  Direct  drive- 
pulley,  cutting  cylinder  and  fan  wheel  all 
on  main  shaft— directsuction  intoblower. 
Patented  Friction  Reverse — single  lever 
controls  all  moving  parts  except  knife 
cylinder.  Knives  and  cutter  are  easily 
accessible.  Patented  knife  adjustment 
insures  perfect  cutting.  Powerful  fan 
elevates  silage  easily  on  low  “safety” 
speed.  Write  for  special  circular. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

364  Broadway,  Salem,  Ohio 


“Modern  Silage  Methods/* 284  page* 
—  mailed  (or  10c  —  coin  or  stamps 


The  UNADILLA  solves 
feed  problems! 


Never  fails  to  cure  and  keep  silage  prime.  Renders 
entire  corn  plant— grain,  cobs,  shucks,  leaves  and 
stalks— juicy,  tender  and  digestible  as  June  grass. 
Increases  dairy  production  and  profits.  Decreases 
feed  bills  half.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
owners  can  attest  these  truths.  The 
UNADILLA  is  a  guaranteed  Silo 
of  highest  quality.  Price  is  mod¬ 
erate.  Terms  liberal.  Factory  is 
in  year-round  operation.  Ship¬ 
ments  made  promptly.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  sales  agree¬ 
ments.  Late  orders  may  be  tele¬ 
graphed  in  at  our  expense. 

Address.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilia,  New  York 


'Better 

late  than  never’1 
— but  when  you  dobuy 
your  silo,  see  that  it  is  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

Made  of  thick, finely  fitted  staves, 
treated  with  creosote  preserva¬ 
tive.  Simple,  easy-operating 
doors  that  fit  like  a  safe.” 
Extra  heavy  hoops. 

Write  for  illustrated 
literature  anti  prices. 
Creamery  Packago  Manufacturing  Co., 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vi. 


RATS  Cant  Steal 

Your  CORN 


—if  you  store  it  in  a  MAR¬ 
SHALL  IRON  CRIB.  Absolutely 

guaranteed  to  keep  out  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  petty 
thieves.  Made  of  heavy  gauge,  perforated  Galvanized  Iron. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs— last  a  lifetime. 


Ttyirs/iallf®(brii  Cribs 


come  in  sections  —  easy  to  put  up. 
cure  corn  better  than  wood— keep  it 
drier  —  free  from  mould— don't  lose 
germination.  Saves  every  kernel. 

Fire  and  Weather -Prool 

won  ’  t  burn , rust.ro t  or  decay .  Easy  to 
fill  from  wagon  or  with  elevator. 
Surprisingly  Tow  in  cost.  Freight 
paid.  Round  or  Shed  styles  in  many 
Bizes— $47. 60 and  up.  Catalog  FREE*. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 
Box  120   Wooster.  Ohio 


A  REAL 

?  SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

kIyi,  ill 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 

^  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

CLIMAX  CUTTER^  j 

This  famous  machine  has  been  giving 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  first  wheel  type  machine  and  still 
remains  the  only  machine  that  has  the 
famous  Inward  Shear.  The  staggered 
tooth  feed  roll,  heavy  knife  wheel,  closed 
elbow  and  other  features  that  make  for 
superiority  and  save  power.  I 

Catalog  FREE 

Study  it  alone  or  with  your  neighbor 
who  buys  with  you.  Be  sure  you  under¬ 
stand  the  CLIMAX  before  you 
buy  any  machine.  Ask  a  User. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO. 

104  Highland,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


r-DIRIGO  SILOS-i 

are  quality  silos— highest  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors — the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship — genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative — last  longer — perfect  ensilage 
— easy  to  erect — no  agents,  but  sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  a  low  price. 
Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  D1RIG0  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  orders  now. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  —“Rural  New-Yorker” —  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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THE  RUJRA.L,  NEW-YOKKEK 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Notes 


Putting  Up  Winter  Butter. 

Could  you  give  a  reliable  way  to  put 
i ■;>  butter  for  Winter  use?  c.  B. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  we  have 
ever  used,  or  seen  used,  is  forming  the 
butter  in  rolls  or  prints,  and  wrapping 
in  butter-paper,  as  if  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  Pack  as  closely  as  possible  in 
a  large  stone  jar.  pouring  a  strong  cold 
l  rine  over  this  to  completely  cover  the 
butter.  As  butter  is  added  brine  may 
be  added,  and  later  when  using  the  but- 
t'  r  it  is  well  to  add  a  handful  of  salt  from 
time  to  time  as  the  brine  weakens.  This 
certainly  is  a  good  way  to  keep  butter, 
and  it  has  been  well  tested.  K.  c.  w. 


Value  of  “  Solids  Not  Fat.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  equity  in 
the  claim  of  milk  producers  that  some 
system  should  be  worked  out  that  will 
enable  them  to  have  some  recognition  or 
compensation  for  the  solids  not  fat  when 
milk  is  sold  on  a  butterfat  basis.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  payment  on 
a  butterfat  basis  is  undoubtedly  fairer 
than  the  payment  per  quart,  but  that 
further  consideration  or  compensation 
should  be  made  for  the  skim-milk.  Us¬ 
ually  there  is  seldom  more  than  1  per 
cent,  difference  in  the  solids  not  fat  in 
skim-milk  produced  from  different  breeds, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  very  lit¬ 
tle  variation  in  the  established  price.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  but  fair  to  suggest 
that  a  standard  might  be  devised  that 
would  pay  so  much  per  pound  for  butter¬ 
fat.  and  in  addition  so  much  per  quart 
for  the  skim-milk.  This  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  fairer  to  all  producers,  since  it 
recognizes  quality  identified  by  milk  of  a 
high  butterfat  content,  and  it  also  rec¬ 
ognizes  quantity  by  providing  adequate 
compensation  for  the  skim-milk. 

It  might  be  possible,  furthermore,  to  de¬ 
vise  a  more  simple  and  perhaps  more 
reliable  test  than  the  lactometer  test,  to 
determine  solids  not  fat.  and  thus  pay- 
on  this  double  standard  of  fat  and  solids 
not  fat.  However,  I  believe  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  method  that  could  be  devised  at  this 
time  would  be  to  take  the  exchange  or 
fluctuating  price  for  butterfat  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  allow  so  much  per  quart,  say  one 
cent  per  quart,  for  skim-milk.  It  would 
be  a  simple  matter  of  subtraction  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  each  product.  I 
am  firm  in  my  belief  that  within  a  very 
short  time  this  contention  or  condition 
must  be  met,  and  it  again  emphasizes  the 
one  great  national  need,  as  far  as  the 
dairyman  is  concerned,  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  standardization  for  all  milk  pro¬ 
ducts.  F.  C.  MIXKLER. 

X.  .T.  Experiment  Station. 


White  Wyandottes  with  Black  Legs. 

Some  of  my  White  Wyandotte  chicks 
have  black  legs.  They  grow  like  the  rest 
and  eat  well.  It  is  10  days  since  I  first 
noticed  the  color.  Would  feeding  beet 
tops  cause  it?  a.  l.  b. 

North  East,  Pa. 

I  have  never  known  any  form  of  diet 
to  color  the  legs  of  chicks  and  fear  that 
this  is  an  inherited  characteristic  that 
they  will  not  recover  from.  So  far  as 
its  being  any  detriment  to  the  stock  for 
utility  purposes,  however,  you  need  not 
worry,  but  Wyandotte  fowls  with  slate 
colored  shanks  should  not  be  used  to  breed 
from.  M.  b.  D. 


Green  Poultry  Food. 

I  am  in  quest  of  information  about 
duckweed,  as  a  splendid  poultry  feed.  To 
preserve  my  young  chickens  from  stray 
cats,  in  a  village  lot,  this  year,  I  have 
had  to  confine  them  in  several  small  in- 
clostires  of  wire;  so  that  all  the  green 
feed  they  could  obtain  is  what  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  thrown  into  their  inclosures. 
All  my  life,  duckweed  has  been  just  a 
name  to  me,  as  I  had  no  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  chickens  and  ducks  like  it.  or 
of  the  marked  suitability  of  the  name. 
But  I  have  gleaned  the  whole  acre,  to 
find  it  for  them,  and  they  eat  it  most  vo¬ 
raciously,  and  set  up  a  big  cry  for  it 
when  I  come  home  at  early  evening.  They 
appear  to  prefer  it  to  all  other  green  feed 
that  I  have  tried.  I  have  fed  bushels  of 
it.  They  appear  to  relish  it  greatly,  and 
have  taught  me  a  lesson  in  the  matter  of 
daily  supplying  a  goodly  proportion  of 
green  feed  in  their  dietary. 

Is  chick  weed  ever  sown  and  cropped  for 
s’-di  feeding?  If  so,  where  can  I  obtain 
}  1?  It  seems  to  grow  naturally  where 

t  ’■  ■  ground  has  been  stirred,  along  flower 
beds  and  walk  borders,  under  trees,  and 


generally  in  shady  spots.  I  have  many 
such  spots,  where  I  would  be  glad  to  sow 
seed,  if  I  could  obtain  it.  There  ought  to 
be  a  150-page  book  on  green  feeding  in 
poultry  culture;  but  I  can  find  very  little 
literature  on  the  subject.  The  more  I 
study  and  practice  agriculture,  the  more 
I  perceive  how  abstruse  a  science  it  is, 
and  how  little  yet  seems  to  be  known 
about  it.  GEO.  w.  SMITH. 


Linseed  Meal  for  Molting  Fowls. 

Do  all  chickens  molt  the  same  time,  and 
when?  Is  linseed  meal  good  for  molting, 
and  how  is  it  used?  E.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Fowls  (hi  not  molt  at  the  same  time. 
Some  cease  laying  and  molt  early  in  the 
season,  ethers  do  not  molt  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  cold  weather.  The  late  molt- 
ers  are  pretty  sure  to  be  the  best  layers, 
having  laid  through  the  months  that  the 
others  were  taking  to  grow  a  new  coat  of 
feathers. 

Linseed  meal  has  no  specific  influence 
upon  the  molt,  but  it  is  a  good  addition  to 
the  feed  during  molting  time,  helping  to 
supply  the  elements  needed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  feathers.  It  is  given  as  part 
of  the  mash  fed.  five  pounds  of  the  meal 
in  a  hundred  pounds  of  mash  being  not 
too  much.  m.  B.  D. 


Rhubarb  for  Molting. 

Will  rhubarb  make  hens  molt?  Is  it 
good  to  molt  them  early  in  the  Summer  so 
they  will  be  ready  for  early  Fall  laying? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  f.  b. 

I  did  not  know  that  rhubarb  would 
make  hens  molt,  but  granting  that  it  will, 
I  doubt  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  it 
for  that  purpose.  The  only  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  to  ascertain  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  forcing  molting  in  hens  with 
which  I  am  acqm  "nted  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  better  not  to  attempt  to 
interfere  with  this  bodily  function  of  the 
fowls.  While  a  forced  molt  can  be 
brought  about  more  eggs  wll  be  produced 
in  the  year  if  hens  are  allowed  to  molt 
naturally.  m.  b.  d. 


Defective  Eggs. 

Several  of  my  customers  lately  have 
complained  that  my  hens’  eggs  have  been 
bad  ;  they  say  there  was  no  smell  to  same, 
but  when  opened  looked  bad,  as  one  said 
to  me,  “looked  addled.”  Can  you  tell  me 
if  you  have  heard  from  any  other  poultry 
keepers  that  they  have  had  this  same  con¬ 
dition?  The  eggs  are  gathered  every  few 
hours  during  the  day,  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  of  them  to  stay  in  the  nest 
over  night,  for  the  broody  liens  to  sit  on. 

New  York.  w.  s.  Y. 

During  the  hot  months  <f  Summer  the 
contents  of  eggs  are  slightly  more  watery, 
and  the  membrane  in  which  the  yolk  is 
enclosed  becomes  weaker  than  iii  eggs 
laid  earlier  or  later  in  the  season.  Rough 
handling  of  these  eggs  may  cause  the 
white  and  the  yolk  to  become  mixed  to 
the  detriment  of  their  appearance  when 
opened.  Exposure  to  heat  of  the  sun  also 
may  give  an  undesirable  appearance  to 
the  contents  of  an  egg  by  producing  a  co¬ 
agulated  condition  in  the  layer  next  to  the 
shell.  Bacterial  infection  through  the 
pores  of  the  shell  is  likewise  responsible 
for  an  addled  appearance  that  is  found  in 
some  eggs.  The  remedy  for  these  condi¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  be  clean  nests,  fre¬ 
quent  gathering,  cool  storage  and  careful 
handling. 

A  correspondent  has  just  reported  ship¬ 
ping  two  cases  of  strictly  fresh  eggs,  laid 
during  the  exceptionally  cool  weather  of 
the  early  part  of  this  Summer,  to  two 
commission  houses  in  New  York,  one  case 
to  each.  One  house  made  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns,  the  other  cut  the  price.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  action,  the  latter  house 
said  that  the  eggs  shipped  them  were 
shrunken  and  showed  heat,  saying:  “This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
hens  have  been  laying  constantly  for 
three  or  four  months,  they  are  in  more  or 
less  of  a  run-down  condition,  and  that 
they  will  lay  heated  as  well  as  shrunken 
eggs.”  As  eggs  from  this  farm  were 
shipped  three  times  a  week,  none  of  the 
eggs  were  over  72  hours  old,  and,  as  said, 
they  were  laid  during  exceptionally  cool 
weather  for  the  season.  As  an  excuse  for 
cutting  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  this  explan¬ 
ation  is  ingenious  and  has  the  merit  of 
novelty,  at  least.  If.  after  three  or  four 
months  of  laying,  hens  are  likely  to  lay 
heated  eggs,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
reason  why  cows  that  had  been  in  lacta¬ 
tion  for  several  months  should  not  pro¬ 
duce  pasteurized  milk.  m.  b.  d. 


This  is  in  response  to  your  request  on 
page  893.  I  have  never  actually  seen 
chickens  eat  potato  beetles  or  slugs,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  the  last  two 
years,  when  chickens  had  access  to  my 
patch,  the  plants  were  not  only  free  of 
bugs,  but  also  of  weeds  (after  one  hoeing) 
whereas  in  earlier  years  there  was  great 
trouble.  melvin  brandow. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  had  much  the  same  ex¬ 
perience,  only  the  chicks,  as  they  grew 
large,  scratched  the  tubers  bare  and  did 
some  damage. 


August  7,  1915. 


Build 


Book  cf  Bam  Pfans  FREE 


The  Louden  Line  Includes: 

Litter  Carriers  Cow  Stalls 
Feed  Carriers  Horse  Stalls 
Hay  Carriers  Mangers 
Hay  Loft  Manger  Divitions 

Equipment  Animal  Pens 
Bird  Proof  Barn  of  all  kinds 
Door  Hangers  Power  Hoists 

Catalogs  Free 


If  you  are  going  to  Build  a  New 
Barn,  or  Remodel  the  Old  One,  you 
should  have  this  book. 


IV/iy  Not  BmCcB  Thus  Fall? 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of 
barn  equipment.  It  is  a  complete  and 
valuable  book  of  reference  and  instruction 
on  barn  construction. 


The  112  pages  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of  dollar- 
saving  information.  It  contains  51  representative  designs 
for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general  purpose 
as  many  other  designs,  for  hog  barns,  pens,  hay  sheds,  etc. 

The  advantages  in  each  design  in  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  pointed  out,  and 
estimate  of  construction  cost  is  given.  In  addition,  there  are  82  pages  devoted 
to  general  construction  problems,  such  as  concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  con* 
struction,  ventilation,  etc. 

When  Writing  for  This  Book,  Please  State  When  You  Expect  to  Build, 
and  How  Many  Cows  and  How  Many  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

We  have  Designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns  and  our  architects  will  give  your 
letter  personal  attention  if  we  learn  your  exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a  clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  for  upkeep.  When  cows  are  transferred  from  dark,  dirty  burns  to 
Louden  barns,  the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15  to  25  percent,  and  the  labor 
of  caring  for  the  herd  is  reduced  one-third  to  one-half. 

The  cost  of  installing  Louden 
equipment  is  surprisingly  small. 


The  Louden  MachineyCo. 

( Established  1867 ) 

2608  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


2  H-P, *34.95 
4  H-P,  69.75 
6  H-P,  97.75 
8  H-P,  139.65 
12  H-P,  197.00 
16  H-P,  308.80 
23  H-P,  389.65 
Portable  Engines 
Proportionally  Loxo 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoli ne  and  Gas 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 


Stationary, (skidded  oron  iron  base)  .and  Mounted 
Styles.  Long-wearing,  separable,  semi-steel  cylin¬ 
ders  and  4-ring  pistons;  automobile  ignition:  spark 
r'lift;  vertical  valves;  variable  speed;  and  other 
merits  without  which  no  engine  is^iow  high-grade. 

Liberal  5- Year  Guaranty 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Wiry  pay  double  price  for 
any  good  engine, or  take  a  poor  one, 
for  any  price,  when  the  WITTE  costs 
so  little andsaves  you  all  the  risk? 

Hew  Book  Free, 

in g  as  well  as  manufacturing.  Get  the 
.  facts  whether  you  buy  from  me  or  not. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engino  Works, 

1  898  Oakland  Ave.,  «  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
OHIee  189,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 

Equipped  with  either  Steel  Wheels  or 
Wood  Wheels.  Handiest  tool  you  will  have 
on  your  farm.  You’ll  not  hitch  to  your  high- 
wheeled  wagon  any  more  to  do  work  around 
the  farm.  With  a  good  farm  truck  you’re 
always  ready  for  business,  cree  Catalog. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEELCO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


HARVESTER 

ting  Coi  n  Cane  and  Kaffir  Corn. 
Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on 
harvester.  Sinn  and  horse  cuts 
and  shockseqiial  to  a  Corn  Bind¬ 
er.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $20  with  fodder 
binder.  The  only  self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the 
market  that  is  giving  univeisai  sat isfaci ion.— Dexter  L. 
Wood  ward,  Sandy  Creek,  N.Y..  writes:  “3  years  ago  I  pur¬ 
chased  your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times  the 
price  ol  the  machine  if  1  could  not  get  another  one.” 
Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speermore,  Ok  la. :  “Works  5  times 
better  than  1  expected  Saved  $40 in  labor  this  fall.”  Boy 
Apple.  Karmersville,  Ohio:  “I  nave  used  acorn  shocker, 
corn  binder  and  2  rowed  machines  but  your  machine  beats 
them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  1  have  ever 
used.”  John  F.  Haag,  Mayflcld,  Okla. :  “Your  harvester 


gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  tilling  ourSilo.”  K.F. 
ltuegnilz.  Otis.  Colo.:  “Just  received  a  letter  from  mv 
father  saying  he  received  the  corn  hinder  and  heiscut- 
ting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  w  orks  tine  and  that  I  can 
sell  lotsof  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 

PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  Salina,  Kansas 


O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SPLENDID  WATER  FRONT  FARM 

on  Famous  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  for  Sale. 
3Hi  miles  from  Ocean  City,  Maryland.  145  acres. 
Large  17  room  dwelling,  shade  trees  and  lawn.  Out¬ 
buildings  and  5-room  tenant  house.  Liberal  terms. 

James  H.  Whaley,  farm  Broker,  Snow  Hill,  Mil. 


We  Are  Daily 
Mailing 
Rewards 

For  securing  subscriptions 
toThe  Rural  New-Yorker, 
all  of  which  give  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Gentlemen : — 

As  I  have  read  THE  RURAL  20  years 
I  have  enjoyed  its  company  more  than 
one  thousand  times  and  have  received  a 
large  number  of  Rewards:  books,  prun- 
ers,  watch  (which  was  run  over  by  a 
one-horse  mowing  machine,  but  which 
the  factory  kindly  restored  to  its  right 
mind),  silver  teaspoons,  razor,  cake  tin 
set,  which  we  found  very  good,  especial¬ 
ly  the  egg  whip  and  the  fountain  pen  I 
am  now  writing  with.  When  dealing 
with  you  I  always  found  myself  dealing 
with  honorable  people.  Will  probably  be 
able  to  send  a  few  more  trials  shortly. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Connecticut.  WILFRED  ALLEN. 

We  have  such  a  good  balance-of- 
the-year  subscription  proposition 
that  you  can  easily  secure  one  or 
more  Rewards.  Send  postal  to 

Department  “M” 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 


From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton.  Pa. 
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333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirty-eighth  week  shows  a  drop 
of  119  eggs  in  the  week’s  output,  the 
heavier  breeds  being  x-esponsible  for 
almost  all  of  the  loss ;  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  contributing  only  four  eggs  of  the 
loss ;  that  is  they  laid  only  four  eggs  less 
than  last  week,  while  the  other  breeds 
laid  115  less.  White  Leghorns  also  make 
all  the  high  scores  for  the  week,  the  high¬ 
est  being  58  by  pen  No.  60  of  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  Station,  the  “sour  milk” 
pen.  This  pen  is  the  eighth  in  total  pro¬ 
duction,  their  total  1,440.  Branford 
Farms  pen  No.  76  is  second  with  a  score 
of.  53.  Five  pens  of  Leghorns  tie  for 
third  place  with  scores  of  55  each  ;  they 
are  N.  W.  Ilendryx’s  pen  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  James  H.  Lord’s  pen  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Dictograph’s  pen  from  New 
York,  and  Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  78 
from  Connecticut. 

Outside  of  the  Leghorns  the  only  pen 
to  lay  50  or  more  was  the  pen  which  has 
outlaid  them  all ;  the  It.  I.  Reds  from 
Ilillview  Poultry  Farms,  Vermont.  This 
pen  laid  53,  and  their  total  is  1,511.  This 
is  an  average  of  almost  40  eggs  every 
week  since  the  contest  began.  Nearly 
everything  in  this  world  has  both  good 
and  bad  aspects.  Even  money,  that  great 
good  which  we  all  desire,  ruins  thousands 
of  men.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  stone 
walls  here  in  New  England ;  permanent 
fences,  no  posts  to  be  reset,  no  expense, 
but  oh,  what  a  harbor  for  weasels,  wood¬ 
chucks,  etc.  Sitting  calmly  on  my  front 
porch  talking  with  visitors,  I  went  out 
later  to  find  17  of  my  nice  Tom  Barron 
Leghorn  chicks  killed  by  a  weasel.  So 
the  stone  walls,  like  most  other  things, 
are  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 


Barred  Books.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  35  1,240 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  25  1,143 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  29  1,144 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  18  904 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  26  884 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  47  1,334 
O.  A.  Foster,  Calfornia  .  32  1.087 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Massachusetts....  30  1,018 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  43  1,060 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  47  1,222 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  34  1,055 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  26  1,003 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  20  997 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  33  1,464 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  38  1,495 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  20  1,180 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  43  1.288 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  46  1,193 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  38  1,061 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  45  1,257 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  36  815 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  33  1,099 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  43  1,123 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York....  33  935 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  24  1,140 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York .  22  909 

Ilillview  Poultry  Furm,  Vermont....  53  1.511 

Ilomer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut .  38  1,272 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  39  1,306 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  28  1,082 

John  Backus,  Vermont .  30  1,249 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  27  902 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  27  1,290 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  39  1.133 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  30  1,284 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  44  1,010 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  37  1,307 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  37  1,143 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  10  1,104 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  33  991 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  22  1,201 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island  .  28  1,140 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  44  1,182 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut .  27  707 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  37  843 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  26  867 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  25  783 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  47  946 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut  .  42  1,285 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  25  1,057 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  55  1.340 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  53  1,327 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut....  47  1,058 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  42  849 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  27  994 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  28  1,113 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  38  1,203 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  49  1,290 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  58  1,440 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  52  1,070 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  49  1,450 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  55  1,178 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  50  1,329 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  55  1,235 

F'.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  54  1,476 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  45  1,048 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  49  1,490 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  50  1,182 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  37  1,282 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 39  1,131 

Ilappich  &  Danks,  New  York .  50  1.303 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  45  1,465 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  46  1,304 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  44  1,142 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  56  1,268 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  52  1,342 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  55  1,360 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  45  953 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City... 32  998 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  55  1,301 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  32  1.191 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn....  45  996 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut..  50  948 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  32  960 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  42  1,379 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut....  49  1,101 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  40  790 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan..  33  933 


O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  33  1,063 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  48  1,358 


Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut  39  1,158 
Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut.,..  47  1,022 


Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey.....  17  871 

Salmon  Faverolles. 


Doughoregan  Farm.  Maryland .  42  887 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida' .  13  491 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  32  918 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  48  1,036 


Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn...  33  963 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  28  1,010 
GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Cleaning  Feathers. 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  some  of 
our  White  Leghorn  wings  for  millinery 
purposes  provided  I  can  clean  them  thor¬ 
oughly  and  dry  them  so  there  will  be  no 
odor.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
clean  them?  What  will  take  off  blood 
and  dirt  stains  without  separating  the 
feathers  so  they  look  rough  and  ugly? 
Is  it  necessary  to  use  arsenic,  and  if  so, 
in  what  form?  d.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  feathers  of  living  fowls  are 
cleansed  for  exhibition  purposes  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  bird  in  warm  water,  using  some 
good  white  soap.  The  soap  is  then  rinsed 
out  in  clear  water  and,  in  the  case  of 
white  fowls,  the  birds  are  put  through  a 
bluing  water  to  give  the  feathers  a  clear 
white  appearance.  The  fowls  are  then 
given  a  clean  place  in  the  open  air  in 
which  to  dry.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  same  process  would  not  work  equally 
well  with  wings  that  it  was  desired  to 
clean,  though  I  cannot  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience  ;  certainly,  a  trial  would  soon 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  meth¬ 
od.  M.  B.  D. 


Dark  Yolks. 

We  are  shipping  white  Leghorn  eggs 
to  a  New  York  commission  man  and  they 
have  always  been  graded  “fancy,”  bring¬ 
ing  the  highest  market  quotations  net. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  reported  “many  dark 
colored  yolks,”  and  cut  the  price  one  cent 
per  dozen.  On  the  last  voucher  he  wrote 
“Do  not  allow  the  laying  hens  to  eat 
grass.”  Now  I  cannot  think  that  eating 
grass  has  anything  to  do  with  this  trou¬ 
ble  since  our  fowls  have  for  several 
years  had  the  run  of  an  orchard  which  is 
plowed  every  year  and  seeded  to  oats, 
wheat,  clover,  Alfalfa  and  rape.  We 
feed  according  to  the  Cornell  formulas 
both  grain  mixture  and  dry  mash,  and  the 
fowls  seem  to  be  in  perfect  health  and 
condition,  unless  perhaps  a  bit  over-fat. 

New  York.  mbs.  g.  h.  c. 

Excessive  quantities  of  some  green 
foods,  as  rape,  cabbage,  clover,  or  onions 
will  sometimes  cause  the  yolks  of  eggs  to 
become  very  dark  or  even  to  possess  an 
undesirable  odor.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  trouble  with  your  eggs  may  come 
from  this  source,  though,  if  your  fowls 
have  had  access  to  green  stuff  in  abund¬ 
ance  all  Summer,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  trouble  should  develop  at  this  time. 
Rape  is  probably  the  most  apt  to  cause 
trouble  and  I  would  suggest  keeping  the 
laying  hens  from  this.  M.  b.  d. 


Eversion  of  Oviduct. 

I  have  several  hens  that  are  affected 
by  a  protrusion  of  the  intestine  about 
an  inch.  Some  have  died  from  it.  Some 
others  that  were  affected  I  killed  because 
I  did  not  know  its  nature  and  thought  it 
might  be  infectious.  F.  E.  H. 

Maine. 

Hens  and  pullets  are  subject  to  pro¬ 
trusion,  or  eversion,  of  the  oviduct  which 
appears  as  a  soft  reddish  mass  projecting 
from  the  vent.  The  seriousness  of  the 
trouble  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
protrusion  and  whether  or  not  it  has  be¬ 
come  inflamed  or  picked  at  and  torn  by 
other  fowls.  This  eversion  is  evidently 
due  to  relaxation  of  the  parts  which  or¬ 
dinarily  hold  the  oviduct  in  place  and  to 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  by  efforts 
to  extrude  large  eggs  or  masses  of  feces 
which  have  accumulated  near  the  vent. 
The  remedy  for  the  trouble  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  is  to  give  the  affected  fowl  a  laxa¬ 
tive,  like  epsom  salts,  and  to  feed  her  on 
soft  laxative  food.  If  the  protruded  mass 
has  not  become  inflamed  or  injured,  it 
may  be  carefully  washed  in  warm  water, 
oiled  and  gently  returned  to  its  place. 
The  hen  should  then  be  placed  in  a  coop 
by  herself  where  she  will  have  every  in¬ 
ducement  to  be  quiet.  An  examination 
with  clean  and  oiled  finger  should  be 
made  to  see  that  there  is  no  unextruded 
egg  or  hardened  mass  of  feces  which  will 
cause  continued  straining  on  the  part  of 
the  hen  with  a  repetition  of  the  trouble. 
Severe  cases,  or  those  in  which  the  soft 
parts  have  become  infected  and  inflamed, 
are  incurable  and  the  fowl  may  as  well 
be  killed.  I  know  of  no  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  an  occasional  occurrence  of  this  trou¬ 
ble  in  any  laying  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Bees  Dying. 

A  small  swarm  of  bees  came  to  us  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  we  hived  them  in 
a  butter  tub,  first  sawing  a  small  piece 
out  of  the  top  of  one  of  the  staves  for 
an  entrance  and  turning  the  tub  upside 
down  on  a  board  stand.  They  worked 
“like  bees”  while  the  blackberry  and  lo¬ 
custs  were  in  blossom,  but  now  there  are 
several  dead  ones  around  the  entrance  of 
the  hive.  Do  bees  usually  die  off  that 
way  or  have  they  gotten  something  poi¬ 
sonous?  The  town  has  lately  sprayed  the 
roadside  but  I  didn’t  think  the  bees 


worked  there  much,  unless  it  was  stray 
Clover  blossoms  near  the  ground. 

Massachusetts.  A.  D.  L. 

Those  lazy  philosophers  who  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do  than  to  refer  others  to  the 
bee  as  an  example  of  productive  indus¬ 
try  neglect  to  tell  us  that  the  life  of  the 
working  bee  is  very  short,  only  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Summer.  As  bees  are  con¬ 
stantly  hatching,  they  are  as  constantly 
dying  and  more  or  less  of  the  dead  may 
be  found  at  any  time  about  the  entrance 
to  the  hive.  Unless  in  excessive  numbers, 
these  do  not  indicate  poisoning,  but  only 
the  fact  that  those  who  work  too  hard 
don’t  live  long.  m.  b.  d. 


Bedbugs  in  Henhouse. 

I  would  like  to  be  advised  by  some  one 
of  experience  how  to  rid  a  henhouse  of 
bedbugs.  a.  s.  b. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  :  “The  dovecot  bug  or  ‘bed¬ 
bug’  of  poultrymen,  found  in  pigeon 
lofts,  sometimes  invades  neighboring  hen 
roosts.  It  probably  sometimes  attacks 
fowls.  _  It  resembles  closely  the  bedbug 
found  in  dwelling  houses  and  like  this 
pest  is  hard  to  exterminate  as  it  can 
live  almost  indefinitely  upon  dead  organ¬ 
ic  matter.  This  tick  hides  in  cracks  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  attacks  its  host  only  at 
night.  Persistent  repetition  of  the  sprays 
recommended  for  hen  roosts  infected  with 
red  mites  will  destroy  these  parasites.” 
A  five  per  cent,  solution  of  cresol  is  re¬ 
commended  for  this  purpose.  m.  b.  d. 


Blue  Ointment. — On  page  929  Fred 
B.  Skinner  claims  blue  ointment  to  be  a 
failure  as  far  as  its  ability  to  kill  lice  on 
hens  is  concerned.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Skinner  for  a  description  of  the  kind 
of  lice  he  was  trying  to  kill?  Henry  II. 
Savage’s  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few 
weeks  ago  describing  his  successful  use 
of  this  remedy  was  very  interesting  to 
me.  I  tried  it — it  has  worked  like  a 
charm  and  has  saved  me  much  time  and 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRO— a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  tested  ;  free  of  whito  diarrhea 


TERRA  NOVIA  FARM 

offers  1,600  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte 
and  White  Rock  yearling  hens  and  pullets 

also  some  fine  cocks  and  cockerels.  400  purebred 
Young  strain  yearling  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  hons  at 
75c.  each.  These  are  large  in  size,  have  fine  typo 
and  shape  and  are  in  full  lay  hut  will  have  to  go  to 
make  room.  These  are  exceptional  value.  Write 
and  get  our  prices  on  other  hens  and  pullets.  We 
have  some  splendid  birds  on  hand  and  will  make 
you  prices  that  will  move  them  quickly.  Address 
TERRA  NOVIA  FARM,  -  R.  2,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


3P  TJLLET  £5 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN— Young’s  Strain.  Fohrn- 
ary,  March  and  April  hatch  from  200-2411-egg  strain. 
$1.50,  $1  and  75c.  each.  Parent  stock,  $1  each, 

BAOBA  POULTRY  FARM,  Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
orchard  affording  ample  shade. 
Recommended  for  winter  egg  production— ROOK 
YOUR  ORDER  NOW.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to,  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel.  New  York 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

We  will  have  some  very  choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Cockerels 
purchased  direct  from  Thomas  Barron,  Catforth, 
England,  with  our  two-year-old  hens  which  havo 
been  bred  for  heavy  laying  and  white  eggs. 

These  Cockerels  are  March  and  April  hatch.  Tlio 
price  for  selected  birds  will  be  81.00  each,  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  We  will  also  have  500  yearling 
hens  and  1000  2-year-old  heavy-laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  sale. 

Yearling  Hens  at  .  .  $1.00  each 

Two-yoar-old  Hens  at  .  .75  each 

THE  HAVEN  LAKE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Delaware 


HENS  AND  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks  at 
reasonable  jirices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  Writo  your  wants  to  0  W.  GOODUNG,  Oriental,  Pa. 


trouble;  just  a  little  bit,  a  piece  the  size 
of  a  pea  rubbed  on  the  skin  under  the 
vent.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  go 
through  with  the  flock  in  comparison  to 
other  work  which  I  have  put  in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  these  lice.  As  there  are  several 
kinds  of  lice  I  am  wondering  if  the  kind 
Mr.  Skinner  was  trying  to  get  rid  of 
were  different.  Thomas  e.  ray. 


Barron’sLaghorns 248-260-egg.  Imported  direct.  2^  months 
old.  81  each:  SO  for  326.  6  yearling  hens  and  a  cock  for  f  10. 

E.  CLAUDE  JOISKS,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &  YEARLINGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Heavy-laying  strain. 

WY-HAR  FARM,  .  Denton,  Md. 


You  Want  More  Profit 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Poultrykecpcr,  the  most  vital  problem 
in  the  path  to  profit  is  the  question  of  strain. 

Get  Tom  'Barron’s  strain — the  strain  that 
has  proved  best  by  test  at  all  the  Great  Lay¬ 
ing  Competitions,  including  Missouri  and  the 
“Great  American,”  where  his  birds  won  both 
first  prizes  in  two  successive  years. 

Note,  that  despite  the  war,  the  prices  below 
include  carriage  and  insurance  paid,  coop 
and  food  free  to  New  York.  White  Leghorn 
or  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel  and  2  pullets 
or  Hens,  $30.  Cockerel  and  5  pullets  or 
Hens,  $55.  Cockerel  and  11  pullets  or  Hens, 
$90.  Special  prices  for  quantities.  More 
than  one  cockerel  can  be  sent  in  each  lot  in¬ 
stead  of  pullets  or  Hens  if  desired. 

Pay  by  draft  or  postal  order  on  London, 
England. 

My  catalogue  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Writen  pedigree  sent  with  each  consign¬ 
ment. 

Tom  Barron 

Catforth,  Preston,  England 

I  export  anywhere 

... ...  . 


:!L?"a!;,d1"Ed,;a  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  YVM.  ,J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lo,  Yardley,  Fa. 


— S.  C.  \V.  Leghorn,  Ferris- 
Wycoff  Strain.  February 
and  March  hatched.  65c.  to  80c.  each.  50c.  pullets  all 
gone;  others  are  going.  0.  S.  MILLER,  Bridoewater,  Va. 


Rarrnn  Pnrlrerpl<t-*,NGLE  C0MB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

oarron  LOCKereis  Pu]1  blooded  (not  crossod) 

from  heavy-laying  strain.  3)4  mo.  old,  large  splendid 
birds,  *1  each.  E.  R.  RUSSELL.  R.  F.  D.  No. 2,  Chepachet.  R.l. 


Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


6  and  8c  no?n3\™?y 

back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.LAUVEU 
Box  78,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

year-old  hens,  250-egg  strain.  Long,  deep  bodies, 
yellow  legs  and  beaks  and  a  nice  red  comb  that  lops 
to  one  side.  $1  each.  A  few  8-weeks-old  pullets, 
50c.  each.  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels,  $1 
each.  Why  pay  $5  later  ?  A.  R.  GRAVES.  Whitesville,  N.Y. 


Forced,  to  Sell 

500  EFFICIENCY  breeders — S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
— at  $75  per  100.  Crates  extra;  returnable. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

75  cents  and  $1  each. 

J.  L.  LEE,  -  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


S.C.mtteLeghoms-^gXti’SitSi 

for  sale.  Geo.  Frost,  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N. Y . 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modem  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


—6  and  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

best  breeders  and  young  stock  cheap. 

HERBERT  ROOKS,  -  MUls,  ’Pa 

MODERN  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE 


—  Three-Band  Italians  Only 

Queens  are  large,  vigorous,  and 
prolific  producing  bees  that 
are  gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested, $1.50:  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

YV.  K.  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloomfield,  Ct. 


Italian  Onoone- The  best  stock  obtainable. 
■*•^***1****  VcUCeiAS  Untested,  75c.;  tested,  $1.25. 

FRED  YAHN,  .  N.  Haledon,  N.  J. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C. R.l. REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  Y6UNG  STOCK  FOR  SALK.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


I  |  O— Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian 

Runner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aldharn  Poultry  Earm,R.  34,  Plioenixville,  Pa* 


EARLY  May  Hatched  White  and  English  Penciled  RUNNER 
DUCKS.  Trio,  $5.  E  F.  GLEN0ENING,  Delhi,  New  York 


Land  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Its  construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  repairs.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  6x9. 
Cl.  693  pp.  Over  400  ills. 


Information  on  the 
construction,  care 
and  operation  of  the 
gasoline  automobile, 
including  break- 
downs,  and  troubles 
of  every  description, 
with  their  proper 
remedy.  The  book 
is  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  written,  and 
tells  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it 
under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  book 
lias  been  specially 
drawn  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  shows  de¬ 
tails  of  every  part  of  the  machine. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid 


three  new  YKARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  and  Four  Renewals 


(Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New  Yearly) 
This  hook  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act-, 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  New  York  Produce  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Urner-Barry  Company,  con¬ 
tends  that  there  are  no  manipulations  of 
prices  of  produce  in  New  York.  Have 
you  any  definite  evidence  that  can  be  used 
in  a  court  of  law  to  refute  their  conten¬ 
tion?  D.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Yes.  Some  time  back  Mr.  Urner  was 
an  officer  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  and  quoted  the  price  fixed  by 
the  Exchange  on  butter.  For  two  years 
steady  he  quoted  from  one  to  two  cents 
lower  than  Foy’s  Price-Current,  which 
was  published  daily  at  the  time.  One  of 
Mr.  Urner’s  fellow  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  finally  applied  to  the  court  to  re¬ 
strain  the  Exchange  from  making  prices 
on  the  ground  that  the  quotations  were 
fictitious,  false  and  fraudulent.  After 
hearing  the  testimony  Judge  .Taeocks 
granted  the  injunction,  and  stated  in  his 
decree  that  he  found  the  quotations  to  be 
“UNTRUE,  WILLFUL.  DELIBER¬ 
ATE,  INTENTIONAL,  SYSTEMATIC 
AND  FRAUDULENT.” 

This  is  all  a  matter  of  court  record, 
open  to  anyone.  As  an  officer  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  publisher  of  its  quota¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Urner  cannot  escape  the  judi¬ 
cial  stigma  of  that  court  decree.  There  is 
more,  but  this  will  answer  for  the 
present. 


I  noticed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  complaint 
about  P.  K.  Kiseeker  Co..  107  Vine 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  fellow  who  fleeced  one  of 
our  customers,  the  Green  Hills  Creamery 
Co.,  out  of  over  $900.  covering  butter 
shipments.  lie  wrote  offering  better 
prices  than  were  paid  by  other  dealers, 
and  paid  for  the  first  shipment  received, 
which  was  merely  a  bait  for  a  larger  ship¬ 
ment,  amounting  to  over  $900,  which  lie 
never  paid  for.  Suit  was  brought  against 
him.  and  judgment  obtained,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  uncollectable.  J.  C.  P. 

Missouri. 

As  usual,  when  we  report  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  subscriber  others  come  for¬ 
ward  with  testimony  showing  our  warn¬ 
ing  was  well  merited.  It  is  an  old  trick 
<  f  commission  houses  to  pay  a  high  price 
and  pay  promptly  on  the  first  shipment. 
The  only  safe  plan  for  shippers  is  to  look 
up  the  responsibility  and  reliability  of 
concerns  soliciting  shipments,  before  send¬ 
ing  produce  in  either  small  or  large  quan¬ 
tities.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Kiseeker  has  made  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  previous  complaint.  His  first 
check  to  us  credited  payment  at  20  cents 
a  pound,  whereas  he  only  paid  IS  cents. 
We  insisted  on  an  additional  payment, 
and  another  check  was  sent  bringing  the 
amount  up  to  28  cents  a  pound,  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  price  paid  by 
other  houses  for  the  same  quality  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  transaction  is  now  satisfac¬ 
torily  adjusted  for  this  complaint. 

About  one  year  ago  I  purchased  two 
corn  harvesters  from  the  Love  Mfg.  Co., 
Lincoln,  Ill.,  and  after  giving  them  a 
fair  trial,  returned  them,  as  they  would 
not  do  the  work  claimed  for  them,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  return  purchase  price  less 
the  freight.  This  they  refused  to  do. 
Then  I  had  my  attorney,  Mr.  Friery, 
write  them.  Enclosed  find  their  letter  in 
reply.  lrou  will  note  by  this  that  the 
machines  were  burned.  Our  freight  agent 
here  has  the  receipted  freight  bill  signed 
by  their  drayman  for  the  two  machines 
I  returned.  If  there  is  any  possible  way 
for  you  to  collect  the  purchase  price, 
namely  $39,  would  be  willing  to  pay  all 
necessary  expense.  a.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

Several  similar  reports  have  come  to 
us  from  subscribers  regarding  these  corn 
harvesters.  We  have  taken  A.  C.  B.’s 
complaint  up  with  the  Love  Mfg.  C’o., 
and  our  reply  states  that  their  instruc¬ 
tions  to  railroad  company  and  their 
teamster  are  to  accept  no  machines  re¬ 
turned  other  than  those  shipped  out  C. 
O.  D.  It  is  evident  from  the  company’s 
admission  that  quite  a  number  of  pur¬ 
chasers  do  send  the  machines  back  ask¬ 
ing  for  refund  of  their  money.  The  guar¬ 
antee  under  which  the  machines  are  sold 
does  not  promise  a  refund  of  the  purchase 
in  the  event  of  the  machine  proving  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  failing  to  live  up  to  the 
representations  made  for  it.  The  claim 
is  made  in  the  company's  catalog  that  one 
man  and  a  horse  can  with  the  “Perfect” 
corn  harvester  cut  from  four  to  six  acres 
per  day  under  any  reasonable  conditions, 
and  do  it  with  comparative  ease.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  subscribers  dispute  this 
claim,  while  the  Love  Mfg.  Co.  point  to 


testimonials  as  justification  of  their  con¬ 
tentions.  The  Rubai.  New-Yorkkb  has 
refused  the  advertising  of  this  company 
and  the  point  we  desire  to  make  entirely 
clear  is  that  farmers  buying  these  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  representations  of  the  Love 
Mfg.  Co.,  cannot  secure  refund  of  their 
money  when  they  find  the  machine  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  .will  not  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it  under  the  conditions  on  the 
purchaser’s  farm. 


Please  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  en¬ 
closed  literature  from  the  Adipo  Com¬ 
pany,  72  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
I  am  too  fleshy  for  comfort,  but  I  think 
these  people  want  my  money  and  want 
me  to  have  the  experience.  We  have 
taken  your  paper  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
information  we  get  from  Publisher’s  Desk 
is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 
Kindly  let  me  know  if  this  is  another 
fake  concern.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
keep  my  three  dollars.  c.  F.  s. 

Maryland. 

The  decision  is  wise.  The  Adipo  Com¬ 
pany  gives  10  reasons  why  their  remedy 
should  be  used.  The  ninth  is  that  it  “can 
be  taken  with  benefit  by  every  person 
whether  too  fat  or  not.”  And  “No  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  sickness”  Adipo  will  help 
you.  People  are  becoming  familiar  with 
the  earmarks  of  these  nostrums,  and  this 
one  reason  is  sufficient  to  warn  them 
to  avoid  it.  Diet  and  exercise  will  do 
more  than  any  of  these  advertised  cures. 

I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  your  paper, 
but  two  other  members  of  the  family  are, 
and  I  take  a  keen  interest  in  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  column.  A  year  or  two 
ago  I  saw  in  your  paper  where  some  one 
wrote  to  you,  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
Neil,  Marrow.  Ladd  book  concern  doing 
business  on  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn,  and 
your  advice  was  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  let  alone.  For  the  benefit  of  others  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  little  personal 
experience  with  them  and  to  show  what 
their  stock  is  worth.  My  father,  now 
deceased,  had  $50  worth  of  their  securi¬ 
ties.  lie  left  it  to  his  daughter :  that  was 
five  years  ago,  and  they  paid  a  dividend 
once  in  that  time.  Last  October  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and 
went  in  and  inquired  about  the  matter, 
but  could  get  no  satisfaction.  I’m  satis¬ 
fied  the.  $50  is  lost,  but  hope  these  few 
lines  will  keep  some  one  else  from  los¬ 
ing  their  money.  I  don’t  know  how  long 
ago  it  was  that  I  saw  the  article  in  vour 
paper  in  regard  to  them,  but  it  fitted 
them  perfectly.  I  am  in  the  building 
business  myself  and  some  of  the  articles 
I  have  read  in  Publisher's  Desk  col¬ 
umn.  about  some  of  the  real  estate  con¬ 
cerns  here  on  the  Island  fill  the  bill  ex¬ 
actly.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to 
boost  a  paper  like  yours  I  shall  do  it 
willingly.  I  was  satisfied  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  the  money  would  be  lost  and 
events  seem  to  bear  it  out.  How  my 
father  ever  got  in  touch  with  them  I  have 
no  idea.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  some 
one  else  from  getting  stung.  f.  h.  y. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  this.  The 
experience  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  dupli¬ 
cated  in  many  letters  reaching  us  each 
day,  where  investment  in  one  scheme  or 
another  has  led  to  the  same  identical  re¬ 
sult — ultimate  loss  of  the  entire  invest¬ 
ment.  An  occasional  dividend  is  paid, 
but  when  no  more  stock  is  sold  the  divi¬ 
dends  cease,  as  they  are  rarely  earned, 
having  been  paid  out  of  the  receipts  mere¬ 
ly  to  induce  the  purchase  of  more  stock. 
If  you  are  doubtful  about  purchasing 
stock,  or  investing  in  a  company,  ask 
your  nearest  banker  what  he  would  pay 
you  if  you  held  it.  This  will  save  you 
money  and  anxious  thought. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  pa¬ 
per.  and  as  you  see  by  my  letter  heading, 
a  lawyer.  I  enclose  a  letter  just  received 
by  a  client  of  mine,  to  be  used  by  you  in 
preventing  other  people  from  *  being 
swindled.  My  client  has  never  had  any 
correspondence  with  Robert  E.  Kemerer, 
and  never  heard  of  him  until  their  letter 
came.  Hence  the  first  sentence  of  the 
letter  must  be  untrue,  and  intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  invite  correspondence  leading 
up  to  a  sale  of  what  doubtless  is  worth¬ 
less  stock.  w.  G.  si. 

Connecticut. 

The  letter  from  Robert  E.  Kemerer  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  states  that  he  bought 
200  shares  of  West  Dome  for  this  party, 
but  not  hearing  from  him  cancelled  the 
order.  He  goes  ou  to  say  what  a  chance 
has  been  lost,  as  it  is  one  of  the  big  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Porcupine.  There  are  many 
Porcupine  mines,  good,  bad  and  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Porcupine  Imperial  ranks  at  13 
cents  in  “Shattered  Hopes.”  and  this  is 
considered  high.  The  method  of  intro¬ 
duction  is  enough  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
deception  and  a  fraud,  and  as  our  lawyer 
friend  asserts,  is  simply  a  means  used  to 
sell  a  worthless  stock. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Poultry. 

I  have  always  liked  the  smell  of  Sweet 
clover,  and  when  I  read  that  it  was  good 
fodder  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  near  at  hand 
a  patch  growing  wild.  I  gave  an  abund¬ 
ance  to  my  poultry,  as  they  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  Soon  my  runs  gave  one  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  perfumery  counter  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  I  thought  I  had  a  bon¬ 
anza.  but  alas  !  a  customer  asked  :  “What 
about  your  eggs?  They  are  so  sweet  we 
can’t  oat  them.”  Analysis  proved  them 
to  have  a  superabundance  of  sugar.  The 
Sweet  clover  has  been  banished !  Has 
anyone  had  a  similar  experience? 

Nutley,  N.  J.  E.  L.  m. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Bee  Pasture. 

Seeing  a  discussion  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
lating  to  Sweet  clover,  let  me  give  my 
opinion  of  this  plant.  Having  lived  in 
close  proximity  to  it  for  years,  and  ob¬ 
served  its  growth  and  habits,  I  advise 
your  readers  not  to  invest  much  time  or 
expense  in  its  cultivation.  Here  in  this 
locality  it  grows  spontaneously  along  the 
roadsides  and  other  waste  places,  espe¬ 
cially  along  creek  beds.  It  seems  to 
thrive  under  hard  conditions,  even  on 
rocky  barren  places,  where  other  vege¬ 
tation  could  not  exist.  It  has  a  coarse, 
branching  stalk,  frequently  reaching  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  when 
young  and  tender  may  furnish  some  aid 
to  stock  when  pinched  for  other  herbage. 
It  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  the  stalks 
and  branches  are  too  coarse  and  woody 
to  be  of  any  particular  feeding  value.  Its 
chief,  and  about  its  only  merit,  is  as  a 
forage  plant  for  bees,  remaining  in  blos¬ 
som  for  quite  a  lengthy  period,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  abundance  of  honey,  of  a  very 
clear,  transparent  color,  with  a  marked 
Sweet  clover  flavor,  which  might  lie  ob¬ 
jectionable.  In  this  section,  at  least,  it  is 
not  considered  of  any  value  as  a  culti¬ 
vated  crop,  and  though  resembling  Alfal¬ 
fa  in  many  respects,  holds  no  comparison 
with  the  latter  as  to  feeding  value. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.  o.  w. 

Oun  Friend  of  Family  (after  the 
usual  preliminary  examination  as  to 
Bobbie’s  age)  :  “And  now,  my  bright  lit¬ 
tle  fellow,  how  many  dollars  have  you 
got  in  that  bank  of  yours?”  Little  Bob¬ 
bie  :  “Five,  goin’  on  six.” — Puck. 

“Thompson  has  made  a  discovery.” 
“Indeed?”  “Yes.  He  says  that  he  has 
discovered  that  the  more  buttons  there 
are  on  a  woman’s  coat  the  greater  the 
probability  that  it  really  fastens  with 
hooks  and  eyes.” — ruck. 
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i“¥Q5  prices  possible. 

I  Miiuo  Hundreds  of 
111  jHr  thousands  o  f 
Galloway  custo¬ 
mers  testify  to  the  quality  of 
Galloway  built  and  sold  direct 
goods  Do 


ON  ENGINES. 
SEPARATORS  AND 
SPREADERS  MUCH 


I  flfil  at  these  prices!  Any 
LUUA  size  engine  from 
1  1-2  to  16  h.p.  stationary  or 
mounted,  at  proportionate 
prices.  Our  great  volume, 
'modern,  simplified  design 
and  standardized  manut'ac- 
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not  buy  an 
engine, spread^* 
er  or  cream  sep-  SPREADERS 
arator  until  you  know  JM7 S  i 
all  about  our  new  low  O'  UP 
cut-down-to-bedroek  summer  prices.  \ 
Manufacturing  improvements  have 
enabled  us  to  slash  the  price  and  main¬ 
tain  quality.  All  Galloway  Goods  sold 
on  a  D*  -ding  money-back-if-you- 
don’t-like-them  plan.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  first  get  our  new 
book  and  new  low  cut-and- 
slashed  prices  for  the  summer 
months.  Shipped  from  Chicago, 

Waterloo,  Minneapolis,  K.  C., 

Council  Bluffs. 

Wm.GallowayCo.,  Box  217 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 
Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.  $1.50 


Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 


STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard  ..  $1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Put  the  MagnifyingG^^^ 
on  ALPHA  CEMENT 

You  will  see  that  ALPHA  is  exceptional  among  Portland 
Cements  for  fineness  and  uniformity. 

You  will  see  none  of  the  coarse  particles  that  lower  binding-power 
and  sand-carrying  capacity.  ALPHA  chemists,  by  hourly  tests,  make 
sure  that  the  raw  materials  are  proportioned  exactly  right,  that  the 
burnmg  is  thorough,  that  the  grinding  is  finer  than  required  by  standard 
specifications,  and  that  every  ounce  is  pure,  live  and  active. 


ALPHA 


IHE  GUARANTEED  i 
PORTLAND 


Is  warranted  to  more  than  meet  the  U.  S.  Government  Standard  for 
strength  and  all  other  recognized  tests.  Be  careful  to  use  a 
guaranteed,  cement,  is  the  advice  of  the  Government,  which  has 
used  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  ALPHA.  You 
need  this  same  grade  of  cement  for  your  work,  and  you  get 
it  when  you  specify  ALPHA. 

Ask  the  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  for  a  copy  of  the 
book.  “ALPHA  Cement  —  How  to  Use  It.”  This  illustrated 
book  tel  s  how  to  do  stucco  work,  how  to  build  concrete  barns, 
silos,  ice-houses,  and  other  small  concrete  buildings,  walks, 
tanks,  storage  cellars,  steps,  etc.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning  what  you  are  plan¬ 
ing  to  make  or  build.  Address  Department  R. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  Easton,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Bufialo, 

Baltimore,  Savannah. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


(Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets  on  page  999-) 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York." 


Week  ending  July  20,  1915. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Red  Kid  n ’ey  ' .’  .* .' .’ .’ . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  apples  ar¬ 
riving  are  small  and  inferior.  Some 
Williams  and  Transparent  have  brought 
exceptional  prices — above  $2  per  bushel, 
but  50  to  75  cents  has  been  the  price  for 
large  quantities.  The  peach  outlook  is 
not  encouraging  to  growers,  as  choice 
peaches  are  wholesaling  here  at  .$1.50  per 
bushel,  and  undergrades  at  half  this 
price.  This  is  a  year  when  the  local 
markets  should  be  worked  to  their  limit 
for  absorbing  peaches  instead  of  pouring 
them  into  a  few  large  cities.  When  crops 
are  light  New  York  will  pay  higher 
prices  for  produce  tli  .n  most  small  mar¬ 
kets,  but  in  time  of  surplus  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true,  and  New  York  has  been  over¬ 
loaded  with  something  all  this  year — po¬ 
tatoes,  onions,  strawberries,  cabbage,  and 
now  peaches.  Currants  are  selling  ridicu¬ 
lously  low,  $1  per  32-quart  crate  of  sound 
fruit.  Blackberries  are  slightly  higher ; 
huckleberries  lower. 

Apples— New,  bbl . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . 

Black  caps,  pint . 

Cherries,  71b  bkt . 

Currants,  qr . . 

Blackberries,  qr . 

Huckleberries,  qr . 

Plums,  carrier . 

Goosberries.  qt . 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.  bkt . 

Del.  and  Md.,  carrier . 

Jersey,  bkt . 

Georgia.  6-bkt.,  carrier . 

Muskmelons,  bu  . . 

Watermelons,  carload  . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  conditions  are  slightly  im¬ 
proved  receipts  being  lighter.  Cabbage 
continues  in  heavy  surplus.  Tomatoes 
from  nearby  increasing,  choice  bringing 
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high  prices,  medium  grades  and  culls 
lower.  Green  peas  heated  or  otherwise 
out  of  condition. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  55 

Del.  and  Md .  90  @  1  00 

Beets.  100  bunches .  75  @  1  25 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  60  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Cabbage.  100  .  50  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  10  @  50 

Onions,  nearby,  bu .  40  @  7S 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  ©  1  60 

Peas,  bu .  30  @  90 

String  Beans,  bu .  30  @  75 

Squash,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  1  00  @  1  75 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

Tomatoes.  G-bkt.  crate .  50  @  1  00 

Jersey,  box .  20  @  1  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  much  firmer,  with  occa¬ 
sional  sales  above  the  top  prices  noted, 
Straw  unchanged. 


Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  27  28  @28  00 

No.  2 . 25  60  @25  50 

No.  3  . 23  50  @24  5U 

Clover  mixed . 24  00  @26  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN 


Wheat  is  three  cents  higher.  Rains  in 
the  southern  sections  have  hindered 
thrashing  and  disappointing  yields  are  re¬ 
ported.  Spring  wheat  is  late  but  the 
outlook  generally  good.  Corn  and  oats 
about  as  last  reported. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  18 


No.  2.  Red,  new  .  1  19 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  89 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  60 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00 


@  .. 
@  .. 
@  90 

@  63 

@  1  06 


MILLFEED. 


Bran,  car  lots . 24  00 

Middlings . 27  50 

Red  Dog  . 36  0U 

Cornmeal . 32  00 


@25  50 
@35  00 
@37  00 
@33  00 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu* 
lation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34  @  36 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  32 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @  24 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  35 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  36  ©  38 

Squab  Broilers,  pair .  1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  ®  22 

Lamb  chops .  20  @  22 

Roasting  beef  .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops . ?....  18  @  20 

Loin  of  Pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  2  @  3 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  1  @  5 

Sweet  Corn,  doz .  25  @  30 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  7 

Muskmelons.  each .  4  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck .  20  @  25 

Huckleberries,  qt .  15  @  15 


Lice. 

Can  you  tell  me  something  to  spray  or 
rub  on  cows  and  horses  to  kill  lice  with¬ 
out  causing  the  hair  to  come  out?  We 
have  some  yearling  colts,  and  heifers  with 
first  calf  that  are  lousy,  and  am  afraid 
to  use  kerosene  and  lard  for  fear  of  blis¬ 
tering.  H.  M.  H. 

Use  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  so  com¬ 
monly  advertised  in  farm  and  stock  pa¬ 
pers.  Directions  for  use  are  printed  on 
the  label  of  the  dip  container.  The  solu¬ 
tion  has  to  be  persistently  used  and  it 
also  will  be  necessary  to  clean  up,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  stables.  A.  s.  A. 


Rupture. 

I  have  an  eight-weeks-old  mare  colt 
that  I  suspect  has  a  navel  rupture.  The 
skin  over  the  navel  is  pouched  out  to 
about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  hole  or  opening 
through  the  abdomen,  which  can  be  felt. 
The  hole  seems  to  be  about  an  inch  in 
length  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
wide.  I  never  had  any  experience  with 
such  a  case,  and  would  like  your  veter¬ 
inarian’s  judgment  as  to  w’.  ether  this  is 
likely  to  come  right  without  any  treat¬ 
ment,  or,  if  not,  what  treatment  is  likely 
necessary.  So  far  as  I  can  determine  the 
entrails  have  at  no  time  dropped  through 
into  this  pouch  or  lump  mentioned. 

Delaware.  R.  L.  N. 

The  tendency  is  for  colts  to  outgrow 
such  small  ruptures  of  the  navel ;  but  this 
may  be  hastened  by  lightly  blistering  the 
part  once  a  month  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  applied  after  smearing  lard  around 
the  navel ;  or  by  swabbing  two  or  three 
times  a  week  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Some  prefer  to  treat  by  applying  a  truss ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  place.  If  the 
rupture  increases  in  size  have  a  trained 
veterinarian  operate  by  applying  clamps. 

a.  s.  A. 


Thrush. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a  sure  cure  for 
thrush  in  horses’  feet?  I  have  a  horse 
which  had  thrush  slightly  in  the  hind 
feet,  when  I  purchased  him,  about  two 
years  ago.  He  was  then  brought  here 
from  the  West.  I  have  tried  many  reme¬ 
dies  since  then,  but  cannot  seemingly  kill 
it.  The  disease  is  deeply  seated  in  the 
cleft  of  the  frog  and  between  the  layers 
of  horn  of  the  frog.  The  hoof  is  contract¬ 
ing.  causing  the  cleft  of  the  frog  to  be¬ 
come  very  deep  and  hard  to  keep  cleaned 
out.  Though  the  horse  shows  no  lame¬ 
ness  he  does  not  act  lively,  nor  want  to 
drive  off  a  walk.  The  stall  is  cleaned 
twice  to  three  times  daily,  but,  of  course, 
the  hoofs  do  get  filled  with  the  wet  ma¬ 
nure  over  night.  I  have  used  muriatic 
acid ;  also  pulverized  blue  vitriol  and 
some  simpler  remedies,  but  to  no  lasting 


effect.  The  frog  has  become  so  diseased 
as  to  leave  very  little.  f.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

Cut  away  all  loose,  rotten  or  underun 
horn  of  sole  and  frog ;  then  pack  calomel 
into  the  cleft  of  the  frog  and  on  each  side 
of  it,  after  cleansing,  and  keep  it  in  place 
with  pledgets  of  oakum  or  tow.  Renew 
the  dressing  once  daily.  Keep  the  stall 
floor  clean,  sprinkling  well  with  gypsum 
(land  plaster),  and  then  bedding  with 
sawdust  or  planing  mill  shavngs.  A.  s.  A. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying-  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


COLT  ACETYLENE  GENERATOR,  up  to  50 
light  capacity,  24  C.  P.  burners,  50  lb.  car¬ 
bide  capacity;  used,  but  in  good  condition.  Will 
accept  any  reasonable  offer;  cost  .$150.  Address 
UNIQUE  CLUB,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESS,  28x28,  used  3  sea¬ 
sons,  30  to  40  barrel  capacity;  outfit  is  in 
good  condition,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  to 
close  estate.  H.  KARR,  678  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


LIME  REQUIREMENTS  determined.  Write  for 
information.  HARRIS  T.  KILLE,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Gilbert  &  Barker  gas  machine,  50 
lights,  nearly  new,  also  Springfield  Mixer  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  P.  HIX,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Do  Laval  Separator  No.  15,  churn 
and  butter-worker,  used  less  than  one  year, 
guaranteed  to  work  perfect.  C.  LANGFORD, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Several  cars  baled  Timothy:  write 
for  delivered  prices.  HILLCREST  FRUIT 
FARM,  Washington,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  Boomer  &  Bosehert  Cider  Tress 
in  good  order,  cost  about  $180  when  new,  will 
sell  for  $75  for  want  of  use;  will  exchange;  also 
a  lot  of  3-gal.  carboys  at  half  cost  price.  SAAL- 
MAN  BROS.,  R  1,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  superintendency, 

covering  both  field  and  dairy  branches,  by  man 
of  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines;  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained; 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
etc.,  ready  for  hustling  work;  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  Add'ress  “BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  CLEAN,  UP-TO-DATE  DAIRY  is  needed  iiere. 

I  have  the  farm;  would  sell  or  lease.  If  you 
understand  the  business  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  WM.  FOTH,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped; 

about  1.000  hens;  good'  buildings;  no  repairs 
needed,  abundance  fruit,  strawberries,  currants, 
cherries,  raspberries,  plums,  pears,  grapes, 
apples,  cow,  pigs;  separator  gasoline  engine, 
bone  cutter,  ice;  $0,000.  JOHN  COLGROVE, 
Otego.  N.  Y. 


FOR  LEASE — A  large  farm  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  lease  on  shares  for  a  term  of 
years.  Has  over  one  thousand  young  apple 
trees,  mostly  Baldwins,  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing.  For  further  information  write  BRINTON 
F.  IIALL,  Behring,  Mich. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located’;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  II.  KIVENBURGII,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — 200-acre  orchard-farm, 

Shenandoah  Valley.  Va.,  near  Washington,  in 
heart  of  apple  belt;  10,000  two-year-old  peach 
and  apple  trees  of  standard  varieties.  Neces¬ 
sary  buildings.  Owner  away  on  other  business. 
JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres,  all  tillable;  Northern  Jer¬ 
sey,  Lackawanna  railroad;  lake  front,  stream, 
several  acres  black  earth,  fine  buildings;  pro¬ 
gressive  section;  intensive  farming  or  summer 
home.  BRIGHTON  LAKE  FARM,  Andover, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land,  145  acres,  100  cultivated,  balance  pine 
timber,  1  '/•>  miles  to  railroad,  on  State  road,  10- 
room  and  outbuildings  in  good  condition;  stock, 
tools  and  crops  included,  for  $8,700;  part  cash. 
Address  LOYD  BALLARD,  Kingston,  Md. 


WANTED — Dairy  Farm,  in  Ulster  or  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  of  about  250  acres.  In  answer¬ 
ing  give  full  particulars.  Address  H.  I?. 
RATHBONE,  169  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


104-ACRE  F'ARM  FOR  SALE — With  stock  and 
tools,  if  preferred.  For  price  and  terms  write 
TERENCE  BRADY,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers  Exchange 

WANTED — To  rent  small  farm  in  Central  New 
York,  by  practical  farmer  experienced  in  fruit, 
poultry  and  dairying;  near  good  market.  BOX 
156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  small  poultry  farm,  stock¬ 
ed  preferred.  MONTE,  Railway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  14-acre  farm  along  State  road, 
between  Allentown  and  Philadelphia,  one  miile 
from  Quakertown,  also  near  trolley.  JOHN 
BECHTEL,  Quakertown,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  farm,  near  city  markets, 
modern  house,  silo,  necessary  buildings.  Barn 
full  of  liny.  Poor  health;  will  encourage  quick 
sale.  H.  C.  ISIIAM.  Columbia,  Conn. 


92- AC  RE  FARM  FOR  SALE — 53  miles  from 
New  York;  one  mile  Lackawanna  station; 
good'  land  and  buildings,  steam-heated  house, 
equipment  for  500  chickens.  Alfalfa,  small 
fruits,  apple  and  peach  orchards.  Principals 
only.  Address  Owner,  WILLIAM  II.  WOOD¬ 
RUFF,  Chester,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  truck,  all  grass  farm,  good 
buildings,  plenty  of  fruit  2%  miles  to  town. 
For  prices  address  H.  S.  GREENE,  Mardela 
Springs,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — -75-acre  Poultry  F'arm,  equipped, 
$2,500.  BALDWIN,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  work  on  shares,  small, 
good  farm;  must  have  good  house,  not  over 
one  hundred  miles  from  New  York:  Connecticut 
preferred.  BOX  164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN— Married,  wants  position,  life 
experienced  in  farming  and  stock  raising  and 
thoroughly  competent  in  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  landscape  gardening,  with  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  WILLIAM  PENNINGTON,  Wyckoff 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  as  manager  of 
General  or  Dairy  farm;  per  cent,  of  profits 
part  salary;  superior  college  training  and'  expe¬ 
rience;  married,  35;  2  children.  BOX  157,  care 
R.  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced  married  man 
on  large  fruit  and  general  farm;  position  per¬ 
manent.  S.  F.  BURTON,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  on  dairy 
farm;  life  experience;  no  tobacco  or  booze. 
Address  BOX  155,  care  of  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Competent  girl  for  general  boarding 
house  work.  MRS.  W.  R.  ELMORE,  South 
Failsburg,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  GARDENER — Experienced  in  grow¬ 
ing  fruits,  plants  and  flowers  under  glass  and 
outside,  wanted'  on  a  first-class  private  place. 
Give  references  and  wages  expected.  Address 
BOX  160.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  working  foreman  or 
manager  of  trucking,  dairying,  gardening  or 
general  farming.  Practical  experience;  short 
course  graduate  at  Rutgers;  age  28.  single; 
strictly  sober.  BOX  159,  care  R.  N  -Y 


WANTED — Experienced  man  desires  position  ns 
manager  of  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  Long 
Island  preferred;  best  of  references.  BOX  161 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  practical  and  college 
experience,  businessman,  seeks  position  with 
private  or  commercial  plant.  TEMPERATE 
Box  162,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Working  foreman  for 
herd  of  registered  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  milk.  Send  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  158,  care  The  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker. 


POSITION — Farmer  or  dairyman,  gentleman’s 
place;  experienced',  Babcock  test;  American, 
46,  married,  no  children.  References  BOX  163 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION— -By  experienced  general  farmer; 

married:  interested  in  fruit  growing.  Address 
“M.,”  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 


WANTED — -Man  as  manager  of  a  co-operative 
association  handling  about  fifteen  thousand 
barrels  of  apples.  Must  have  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  grading  and  packing  apples.  Ad¬ 
d'ress  with  references.  T.  W.  WOOLLEN,  Secy- 
Treas.,  Crozet.  Virginia. 


YOUNG  MAN  (23),  experienced,  wishes  steady 
position  on  poultry  farm,  can  milk,  handy 
with  tools,  temperate.  W.  DROUT,  Corona, 
N.  Y. 


UNMARRIED  MAN  wants  work  in  dairy  labor¬ 
atory;  has  had  some  experience;  small  wages 
to  begin.  LABORATORY,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  to  learn  dairying  in  first- 
class  place,  experience  more  than  wages  de¬ 
sired.  SINGLE,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  poultryman  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  plant;  understands  running  small  or 
large  incubators,  well  up  to  raising  wild  water 
fowl  or  pheasants.  BOX  165,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  on  gentleman’s  farm  by  middle-aged 
American,  one  child,  best  of  reference.  BOX 
275,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


IF  THE  GROWERS  OF  APPLES  AND 
PEARS  wish  to  receive  the  highest  market 
price  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  their 
fruit  during  the  season  of  1915-1916, 
and  be  sure  of  a  SQUARE  DEAL  and 
prompt  and  full  returns,  they  must  do  their  part  by  pledging 
a  reasonable  amount  of  their  fruit  to  be  sold  by  the  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  at  auction,  daily.  We 
must  have  assurances  of  800  carloads  at  least. 

Will  you  fill  in,  sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 

71  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 

I  will  ship . barrels  of  apples  or  pears 

to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 


Name. 


Address 
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4-cylinder  Unit  Power  Plant  with 
enclosed  fly-wheel  and  clutch. 


Demountable  Rims  are  regular 
equipment  of  the  1916  Maxwclf- 
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Front  view  showing  the  handsome 
lines  of  the  new  radiator  and  hood. 


Low  “First-Cost”  Records  Broken 

The  new  1916  Maxwell  shatters  all  low 
"first-cost”  records  for  a  real  automobile.  Think 
of  it — a  full  5-passenger  car — an  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  car,  with  electric  starter,  electric  lights, 
high-tension  magneto,  and  every  refinement — a 
luxurious  car — a  beautiful  car — a  powerful  50- 
mile-an-hour-car, — yet  a  light-weight  real  economy 
car — for  $655. 

All  Low  “After-Cost”  Records  Broken 

The  "first  cost”  of  an  automobile  is  a  big  consideration  to 
any  sane  man,  but  tlie  "after  cost”  is  an  even  bigger  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  man  who  wants  to  remain  sane  in  bis  automobile 
investment. 

The  "  after  cost  ”  or  upkeep  is  wbat  a  car  costs  you  to  main¬ 
tain,  run,  and  enjoy,  after  you  have  bought  it,  and  it  is  mighty 
bard  to  enjoy  an  automobile  if  it  costs  you  too  much  to  run. 

The  Maxwell  lias  lowered  all  economy  records  for : 

'  1st — Miles  per  set  of  tires 

2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
3rd — Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil 
4th — Lowest  year-in-and-year-out  repair  bills 


1916  Maxwell  High-Priced-Car  Features,  all  included 

for  $655 


Electric  Starter  and 
Electric  Lights 
Demountable  Rims 
High-tension  Magneto 
"One-man”  MohairTop 
New  Stream-line 
Design 

Wider  Front  and  Rear 
Seats 


Electric  Horn 
Double  Ventilating 
Windshield  (clear 
vision  and  rain-proot) 
Aluminum  Transmis¬ 
sion  Housing 
Robe  Rail  with  back 
of  front  seat  leather 
covered 


Handsome  Rounded 
Radiator  and  Hood 
Linoleum  covered 
running-boards  and 
floor-boards 
Automatic  Tell-tale 
Oil  Gauge 

Ilcat-treated,  Tested 
Steel  Throughout 


Easy  Riding  and  Mar¬ 
velous  Flexibility 
Unusual  power  on 
hills  and  in  sand 
Ability  to  hold  the 
road  at  high  speed 
Improved  Instrument 
Board  with  all  in¬ 
struments  set  flush 


Every  feature  and  e^ery  refinement  of  cars  that  sell  at  twice  its  price 


_  Speedometer,  fuse  box.  ignition, 
light*,  battery  regulator,  alt  mounted 
flush  on  instrument  board. 


Note  the  compact  arrangement 
of  spare  tire  carrier,  tail  light  and 
license  bracket. 


perfect-fitting, "  one-man  "mohair 
top;  quick  adjustable  storm  Curtains, 
roUeu  up  inside  of  top. 
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Wheat  Growing  in  New  York  State. 

Its  Part  in  Farm  Practice. 

Part  I. 

HE  WHEAT  SITUATION.— The  situation  in 
the  wheat  market  for  the  past  year  is  one  un¬ 
precedented  during  the  present  generation.  With 
Europe  threatening  for  a  time  to  call  for  more 
wheat  than  we  could  spare  before  the  next  harvest, 
the  price  began  to  soar  just  about  the  time  for  seed¬ 
ing  the  new  crop.  Few  men,  if  any,  were  able  to 
comprehend  the  world  wheat  situation  and  judge 


where  it  would  lead  to.  To  what  extent  and  for 
bow  long  would  England,  France,  Italy  and  the 
others  call  for  wheat?  Would  any  way  be  opened 
through  the  Dardanelles  or  elsewhere  to  bring  out 
the  Russian  wheat?  If  so,  how  much  could  she 
furnish?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  involved. 
The  American  farmer’s  “human  nature.”  however,  is 
not  so  difficult  to  fathom.  Wheat  and  other  cereals 
were  bringing  a  high  price  at  seeding  time  and  the 
American  farmer  plants  according  to  the  current 
market.  The  weather  has  joined  in  and  helped  the 
thing  along  so  that  the  prospects  are  for  an  un¬ 
precedented  yield  of  wheat  on  by  far  the  largest 
acreage  ever  sown  in  the  country.  Probably  the 


wheat  fever  had  less  effect  in  Western  New  York 
than  in  most  of  the  wheat-growing  sections.  With 
an  immense  crop  of  $1.50  apples  and  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  30-cent  potatoes  to  harvest  the  Western  New 
Yorkers  were  not  so  much  inclined  to  plunge  into  an¬ 
other  possible  “two  blades  of  grass  to  sell  at  the 
price  of  one”  proposition.  Nevertheless  the  wheat 
;  c reage  was  somewhat  increased  and  up  to  July 
15,  when  the  first  field  was  cut  in  our  neighborhood, 
the  crop  is  looking  fine  in  practically  all  the  fields. 

NECESSARY  IN  ROTATION.— Wheat  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  very  profitable  crop,  one  year 


with  another  in  most  parts  of  New  York  State. 
An  analysis  of  the  situation  indicates  that  most 
farmers  consider  it  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
rotation  rather  than  a  very  profitable  cash  crop. 
The  grain  is  expected  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  and  a  little  over.  The  straw  is  needed  for  sta¬ 
ble  bedding,  and  to  increase  the  manure  pile;  and 
the  crop  is  used  as  an  intermediate  and  nurse  crop 
for  the  clover  and  Timothy  seeding,  so  as  to  make 
use  of  the  land  during  the  season  the  hay  crop  is 
being  started.  The  proposition  was  concisely  put 
lip  to  me  some  time  ago  in  this  way :  I  made  the 
statement  that  at  the  price  of  wheat  (prior  to  the 
past  year)  and  the  yields  we  have  been  getting  it 


was  raised  at  a  loss  if  figured  on  a  basis  of  accur¬ 
ate  farm  cost  accounting.  The  reply  was  that  “I 
would  lose  more  if  I  didn’t  raise  wheat.”  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  wheat  proposition  is 
also  expressed  in  a  practical  way  by  the  fact  that 
barley  and  oats  are  being  used  more  as  a  nurse  crop 
for  the  grass  and  clover  seeding,  and  canning  peas 
are  also  being  used  to  some  extent,  especially  to 
seed  Alfalfa  with.  The  failure  of  clover  seeding  in 
wheat  has  been  especially  marked  in  recent  years 
on  fields  where  it  used  to  be  considered  almost  a 
sure  thing,  and  yet  it  seldom  fails  to  catch  in  bar¬ 


ley.  Seeding  with  a  Spring  grain  is  often  more 
successful  than  with  wheat,  because  the  small  seeds 
are  worked  into  the  freshly  tilled  soil,  and  are  more 
sure  to  germinate.  Also  the  recently  tilled  surface 
is  more  retentive  of  moisture,  and  offers  a  much 
better  protection  from  drought  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  seeding,  which  is  a  critical  time  with 
clover.  Nevertheless  wheat  is  still  an  important 
crop  here,  and  the  interest  in  it  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  as  a  result  of  recent  world  events. 

SOILS. — Wheat  can  be  grown  successfully  on  a 
wide  range  of  soils.  The  medium  to  heavy  loams 
are  preferred,  but  a  quite  heavy  clay  loam,  or  even 
a  clay  soil  is  all  right  if  properly  drained,  well 


A  Cover  Crop  of  Hairy  Vetch  and  Crimson  Clover  grown  in  Rhode  Island.  Fig.  377. 
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filled  with  humus,  and  worked  down  to  a  good  seed 
bed.  A  very  light  sandy  soil  is  not  usually  consid¬ 
ered  well  adapted  to  grass  and  grain  crops. 

ROTATIONS. — The  old-fashioned  Summer  fal¬ 
low,  where  the  land  is  plowed  early  in  the  season 
and  kept  thoroughly  dragged  down  to  destroy  the 
weeds  and  preserve  the  moisture,  will  undoubtedly 
fit  all  soils  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  raise  a 
crop  of  wheat.  When  the  best  land  was  worth  from 
$25  to  $50  an  acre,  and  a  man  and  team  could  be 
hired  for  $2  per  day,  this  was  doubtless  good  prac¬ 
tice,  but  there  are  few  if  any  circumstances  where 
it  can  now  be  made  to  pay,  even  though  the'  yield 
may  be  above  that  from  any  other  method. 

FOLLOWING  OATS  AND  BARLEY.— A  rotation 
which  was  prominent  for  many  years,  and  is  still 
practiced  quite  extensively  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  is  to  plow  over  the  oat  and  barley  stubble 
after  harvest  and  Summer-fallow  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Where  this  is  done  the  ground  should  be 
disked  immediately  after  the  crop  is  removed  to 
keep  the  sun  from  baking  the  surface  and  drying 
it  out.  Then  plow  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  work  down  with  the  harrows.  The  plowing  and 
fitting,  however,  makes  a  considerable  item  to 
charge  to  the  cost  account  of  the  wheat.  This  cost 
may  be  warranted  under  present  conditions  if  the 
price  is  to  stay  up.  The  idea,  however,  of  “growing 
two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before”  is  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  that  of  “growing  two  blades  for  what 
one  cost  before.”  Excellent  yields  of  wheat  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  system,  but  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  various  items  of  cost  as  well  as  the 
returns  in  planning  for  a  crop  in  order  to  estimate 
the  possible  profits.  Many  people  who  are  keeping 
cost  accounts  have  discontinued  this  practice,  be¬ 
cause  of  excessive  cost  of  fitting  the  ground,  and  are 
seeding  the  Timothy  and  clover  in  the  Spring  grain, 
thus  eliminating  a  portion  of  their  wheat  area  and 
shortening  the  rotation  one  year  on  that  field. 

WHEAT  AFTER  PEAS. — One  exception  is  in  the 
case  of  canning  peas.  Where  peas  are  raised  for 
the  canning  factory  they  are  usually  off  the  ground 
early  in  July,  which  allows  the  land  to  be  worked 
over  as  a  rule  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  after 
barley  or  oats.  This  during  the  droughty  part  of 
the  season  means  the  saving  of  much  valuable  moist¬ 
ure.  The  peas  are  a  strong  legume  and,  being  har¬ 
vested  before  the  seed  ripens,  appear  to  leave  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  valuable  nitrogen  just  right  for  the  wheat  to 
use  to  best  advantage.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
surer  place  to  start  a  successful  wheat  crop  than 
following  canning  peas.  The  fact  that  the  land 
must  be  plowed  and  worked  down  as  in  the  case  of 
oats  and  barley  is  more  than  offset  by  the  residual 
influence  of  the  peas.  oba  lee,  jb. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Keeping  Up  Grass  Lands  with  Chemicals. 

On  good  grass  land  can  hay  be  grown  at  a  substantial 
profit  without  wearing  out  the  soil,  by  plowing  under 
green  crops  for  humus,  then  using  commercial  fertilizer 
for  tin*  animal  elements?  I  have  60  acres  I  would  like 
to  treat  in  this  manner,  and  all  details  on  the  subject 
would  be  appreciated,  as  to  how  often  to  plow  green 
crops  under,  the  kind  of  crops,  etc.  The  land  is  loam 
with  clay  subsoil.  G.  w. 

Connecticut. 

No  question  about  it,  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
keep  up  land  for  hay  by  using  green  crops  and 
chemicals.  We  have  often  described  the  so-called 
Clark  method  of  grass  culture.  Under  this  method, 
as  soon  as  a  meadow  runs  out  or  fails  to  give  profit¬ 
able  crops,  it  is  torn  up  and  reseeded.  As  soon  as 
the  hay  is  removed  under  this  system  the  sod  is 
plowed  or  turned  up  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway  and 
kept  constantly  stirred  through  the  Summer.  This 
constant  stirring  kills  out  the  old  sod  and  makes  a 
very  fine  seed  bed.  In  early  September,  under  this 
plan,  a  heavy  seeding  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  is 
given,  with  lime  if  necessary,  and  a  heavy  dressing 
of  chemical  fertilizers.  This  plan  keeps  up  a  con¬ 
tinued  supply  of  grass,  the  great  objection  to  it 
being  the  heavy  cost  of  labor  in  working  the  ground 
constantly  through  the  late  Summer.  Another  plan 
may  be  carried  out  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut,  the  sod  may  be  plowed 
and  a  combination  of  buckwheat,  rye  and  clover 
promptly  seeded.  The  buckwheat  will  make  a  rank 
growth  until  frost,  when  it  will  fall  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  rye  and  clover  will  grow  up  through 
it.  These  hold  the  ground  until  Spring,  when  they 
may  be  plowed  under,  and  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas 
seeded  in  the  usual  manner.  If  needed  for  fodder, 
this  crop  may  be  cut  in  June  and  cured  as  hay. 
Wherp  live  stock  is  kept  the  oat  and  pea  hay  can 
be  fed  on  the  farm,  leaving  more  of  the  Timothy 
as  market  grass  for  sale.  As  soon  as  the  oats  and 
peas  are  harvested  the  ground  may  be  plowed  again 
and  seeded  to  buckwheat  and  turnips.  These  are 
plowed  under  in  early  September  and  one  ton  of 
slaked  lime  to  the  acre  used.  After  being  thorough- 
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ly  fitted,  a  heavy  seeding  of  Timothy  and  Red-top 
may  be  put  in,  with  500  or  600  pounds  of  a  chemical 
mixture  suitable  for  the  grass.  This  would  be  one 
of  the  manufactured  brands,  or  a  combination  of 
one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  three  parts  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  one  part  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  one  part  of 
dried  blood.  This  will  give  a  light  cutting  of  short, 
thick  grass  the  following  year,  and  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  in  yield  for  three  or  four  years  following. 
By  carrying  out  faithfully  a  plan  of  this  sort,  plow¬ 
ing  up  the  meadows  as  fast  as  they  fall  below  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  mak¬ 
ing  annual  application  of  400  to  500  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  it  will  be  entirely  posible  to  keep  up  the 
meadows  without  using  stable  manure. 


An  Ocean  Supply  of  Potash. 

YOUR  article  in  last  week’s  issue  about  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  seaweed  for  fertilizer  purposes  leads 
me  to  inquire  why  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
some  use  of  the  enormous  masses  of  floating  sea¬ 
weed  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
situated  1200  miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  Colum¬ 
bus  ran  into  this  mass  of  floating  vegetation  on  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery  to  America,  and  pretty 
nearly  lost  his  way  therein.  There  are  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  this  substance  containing  about  16% 
of  potash  to  the  ton,  and  I  am  informed  that  it 
could  be  very  cheaply  concentrated  on  the  spot  in 
suitable  barges  and  brought  ashore  by  an  attend¬ 
ant  steamship. 

This  supply  of  potash  is  inexhaustible  because  it 
is  renewed  from  year  to  year  by  natural  processes, 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  any  individual  or  nation 
monopolizing  it.  It  is  much  more  available  than  the 
kelp  of  the  Pacific  coast  because  it  is  floating  on 
the  surface  and  not  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  as  is  the  case  with  the  kelp.  Again,  a  vessel 
does  not  have  to  be  moved  about  in  it,  but  just  al¬ 
lowed  to  drift  and  keep  sucking  the  weed  into  her 
hold  day  and  night,  where  the  water  is  squeezed  out 
of  it  between  rollers  and  the  pulp  properly  treated 
to  concentrate  the  potash.  b.  s.  iiowlaxd. 

Florida. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  submit  this  to  our  readers.  We  do 
not  know  whether  our  agricultural  scientists  have 
considered  this  supply  or  not.  We  know  they  have 
hunted  everywhere  for  a  potash  supply.  There  may 
be  objections  to  this  seaweed  supply  which  our  cor- 
respondent  has  not  mentioned.  At  any  rate  we 
should  like  to  see  the  subject  well  discussed  by 
those  "who  know. 

The  Hill  Farms  of  New  York. 

THE  answer  of  the  editor  to  the  question  about 
New  York  lands  is  in  the  right  line.  May  I  add 
something  in  behalf  of  the  hill  farms  in  (he  South¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  those  farms  that  sell  for  $20, 
$30  and  $40  an  acre,  and  perhaps  add  a  word  for  the 
farm  at  $60  in  preference  to  the  Western  farm  at 
$200  or  $300  an  acre?  It  is  quite  possible  that  had  I 
a  fa i‘m  in  the  $300  region  and  had  it  paid  for  I 
might  prefer  to  remain  there,  but  for  a  man  with 
small  capital,  that  region  is  not  for  him.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  advise  the  man  with  a  Western 
farm  that  he  can  sell  at  $250  an  acre,  respecting 
his  buying  one  in  the  East  at  less  than  half  that  sum 
that  will  produce  as  much  as  his  Westei’n  farm. 
I  would  pi-efer  to  do  it,  Imt  the  Western  man  might 
find  the  change  to  Eastei’n  conditions  not  to  his 
liking.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  point  to  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  those  hill  farms  that  are  so  much  decried. 

Here  in  the  Susquehanna  country  I  know  of  a 
farm  of  140  acres  within  a  mile  of  a  fine  village, 
that  has  a  new  bairn  and  a  house  recently  over¬ 
hauled  and  made  modern,  that  is  offei-ed  for  less 
than  $60  an  acre.  It  is  right  along  the  river,  and  has 
a  splendid  soil,  100  acres  of  it  tillable.  The  buildings 
are  worth  about  $6,000.  It  is  newly  fenced  with 
wire,  and  has  a  fine  orchard.  It  will  cari’y  readily 
20  cows  and  grow  any  kind  of  grain  a  man  wants 
to  grow.  This  is  a  type  of  land  along  the  x’iver, 
and  for  a  farm  so  near  town  is  considered  cheap. 

I  would  appi-ove  of  this  farm.  On  the  other  hand 
I  want  to  mention  a  hill  farm  four  miles  from  town 
of  about  150  acres  that  will  carry  the  same  20  cows, 
the  tillable  land  almost  as  level  as  the  other,  the 
buildings  worth  nearly  $4,000,  and  the  whole  farm 
offered  at  about  $3,000.  This  may  be  a  little  more 
attractive  than  the  usual  hill  farm,  but  there  ai*e 
many  practically  as  good.  Both  of  these  faimas  are 
run  without  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  most  part 
but  lime  is  being  used  to  some  extent.  The  soil  is  not 
to  be  considered  thin,  although  it  is  different  from 
the  black  land  of  Illinois.  The  hill  farm  has  a  loam, 
somewhat  heavy.  By  keeping  cows  on  the  farm  the 
soil  is  impi’oved  from  year  to  year. 

We  are  told  on  what  seems  good  authority  that 
those  high-priced  farms  in  the  West  do  not  pay  2% 
on  the  valuation.  These  farms  will  do  better  than 
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that.  I  am  speaking  of  large  numbers;  the  single 
instance  is  barred  out  as  not  proving  anything. 
It  requires  large  numbers  to  determine  facts.  The 
western  farms  are  producing  less  from  year  to  year 
as  the  time  goes  on.  Eastern  farms  are  slowly  im¬ 
proving  in  production.  This  is  a  fact  to  add  to  the 
one  stated  by  the  editor,  that  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  East  is  higher  than  in  the  West.  .  New 
Y'ork  has  all  sorts  of  land ;  soixie  of  it  sells  as  high 
as  any  in  the  West.  It  has  a  good  reputation  and 
needs  no  word  of  mine.  These  hill  farms  are  in 
worse  repute  than  they  deserve.  They  are  usually 
somewhat  stony,  and  that  hurts  their  reputation.  I 
will  not  advise  the  man  with  ample  means  and  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  hills  and  stones  to  try  one  unless  he 
wants  to.  There  are  thousands  of  good  farmei’S 
with  only  a  little  money  who  want  to  own  faim 
homes,  who  are  not  afraid  of  work,  can  practice 
economy  and  put  up  with  some  inconveniences. 
These  will  find  the  farm  on  the  hill,  if  a  right  se¬ 
lection  is  made,  almost  an  ideal  place.  h.  ii.  lyon. 


Summer  Pruning  :  Theory  and  Practice. 

Part  III. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  AND  FRUIT  PRODUC¬ 
TION. — A  skilled  gardener  can  Summer  prune 
dwarf  trees  to  secure  increased  fruit  production.  It 
is  commonly  stated  that  apple  and  pear  trees  produce 
fruit  buds  only  upon  wood  growth  that  is  at  least 
two  years  old  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  much  fruit 
is  produced  from  axillary  and  terminal  buds  upon 
the  past  season’s  growth.  Vai-ieties  of  apples  which 
pi’oduce  good  crops  annually  like  Stayman  and  Rome 
owe  their  productivity  to  this  fact.  The  proper 
Summer  pruning  will  tend  to  inci’ease  the  number 
of  axillary  flower  buds  produced  upon  apples  and 
pears  but  if  not  done  at  the  proper  time  it  may 
even  deci’ease  the  number.  Statements  are  often 
made  that  Summer  pruning  increases  the  number  of 
fruit  spurs  upon  apples.  It  more  often  tends  to  de¬ 
ci’ease  them  by  forcing  slow  developing  buds 
into  active  branch  formation.  Summer  pruning  is 
not  a  practice  that  can  be  recommended  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  grower  in  the  East.  It  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  and  requires  the  skill  of  a  gardener  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  time  each  season.  A  drought 
following  soon  after  a  Summer  pruning  may  result 
in  weak  twigs.  Green  aphis  may  attack  the  tips 
of  the  tender  young  shoots  (as  illustrated  on  page 
053)  which  develop  after  Summer  pruning,  while  less 
damage  would  be  caused  upon  the  unpruned  shoots. 
Some  say  “delay  Summer  pruning  until  the  terminal 
buds  ai*e  formed.”  They  sometimes  form  early  if 
the  season  is  dry  and  then  a  good  growing  period 
follows,  side  buds  are  forced  into  a  late  growth  and 
great  danger  of  Winter  injury  is  the  result.  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  may  be  employed  to  advantage  upon 
dwarf  fruit  ti’ees  and  for  the  production  of  a  few 
fancy  fruits  but  aside  from  the  practices  recom¬ 
mended  previously  in  this  paper  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main  a  special  practice. 

DOUBTFUL  COMMERCIAL  VALUE.— Some 
authorities  claim  commercial  advantages  for  the 
severe  Summer  pruning  of  bearing  trees  but  as  yet 
under  eastern  conditions  at  least  we  lack  the  pi’oof 
of  an  orchard  so  pruned  producing  more  or  better 
fruit  at  a  greater  pi’ofit  than  an  orchard  grown  un¬ 
der  good  commercial  conditions  and  receiving  only 
a  modei’ate  Winter  pruning.  Summer  pruning  of 
young  trees  to  assist  in  forming  a  sti’ong  and  well 
balanced  top  may  be  and  often  is  commei’cially 
practical  and  desirable.  Summer  pruning  of  young 
trees  making  an  excessive  wood  growth  may  reduce 
the  necessity  for  severe  Winter  pruning  and  im¬ 
prove  the  color  of  the  fruit  for  that  season,  but 
Summer  pruning  of  dwarf  or  special  trees  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  may  increase  axillary  and  terminal  fruit  bud 
formation.  Summer  pruning  may  be  distinctly  in- 
jurious,  howevei’,  by  inducing  a  weak  or  late  twig 
growth  besides  adding  to  the  expense  of  oi’charding. 
It  may  also  force  into  bi-ancli  developments  buds 
that  would  normally  become  fruit  buds.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  might  well  experiment  by  Summer  pnining  a 
few  ti’ees  as  in  this  way,  they  will  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  tree-growth  and  some 
features  may  prove  to  be  serviceable,  but  as  for  its 
adoption  as  a  general  practice  for  eastern  orchards 
in  bearing  it  is  best  to  “go  slow.”  The  writer  frank¬ 
ly  admits  that  his  expei’ience  is  limited  to  eastern 
conditions  and  Summer  pruning  of  orchards  in  full 
bearing  in  the  West  may  possibly  be  commei’cially 
advantageous.  Some  extensive  pruning  studies  are 
now  being  conducted  with  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  with  three 
years  of  results  already  complete  and  a  full  crop 
of  peaches  on  the  trees  for  the  present  season.  More 
data  is  desirable  before  my  definite  statements  and 
facts  are  published,  however,  in  connection  with 
these  experiments.  m.  a.  blake. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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A  Talk  About  Alfalfa  Breeding. 

Let  the  Farmers  Do  It. 

Part  II. 

HE  QUESTION  OF  BREEDING.— Right  here 
somebody  is  thinking  that  Wing  has  put  himself 
into  a  hole  advocating  pure  nonsense;  that  if  all  of 
the  Alfalfas  cross-fertilize  as  he  says  they  do,  then 
there  is  no  use  of  breeding  at  all.  and  no  use  even 
of  trying  to  introduce  a  new  breed  or  new  blood  into 
the  business.  Let  us  examine  this  point  just  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Many  of  you  know  that  in  live-stock  breeding 
certain  characteristics  of  certain  breeds  are  so 
strongly  fixed,  as  we  might  say.  that  the  offspring 
will  always  show  it.  You  know,  for  instance,  that 
if  you  breed  a  Hereford  hull  to  a  cow  of  any  other 
breed  whatsoever,  her  calf  will  have  a  white  face. 
This  white  face  in  the  Hereford  blood  is  what  is 
called  a  dominant  characteristic,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  plants.  Now  I  think  that  not 
enough  work  has  been  done  along  the  line  of  Al¬ 
falfa  breeding  so  that  any  of  us  can  tell  today  what 
characteristics  in  any  particular  species  of  Alfalfa 
are  going  to  prove  dominant  and  what  are  going  to 
be  recessive,  which  is  simply  the  opposite  to  domin¬ 
ant.  Fortunately,  however,  while  there  is  not.  as 
far  as  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point  as  yet.  we  have  had  about  70 
years  of  actual  experience  with  one  variety,  the 
Grimm,  which  has  been  growing  here  during  all 
that  time  and  growing  with  plenty  of  common  Al¬ 
falfa  within  very  easy  reach.  I  think  we  can  come 
nearer  to  deciding  what  can  he  done  with  other 
new  varieties  of  Alfalfa  by  thinking  a  minute  over 
the  Grimm  than  we  could  in  any  other  way. 

WHAT  GRIMM  IS. — Grimm  Alfalfa  is  a  hybrid 
variety  to  begin  with.  It  was  probably  crossed  in 
Norway  or  some  other  similar  severe  climate  be¬ 
tween  purple-flowered  common  but  hardy  Alfalfa 
find  yellow-flowered  Alfalfa,  perhaps  of  one  of  the 
wild  species.  The  result  was  a  variety  having  great 
hardiness  as  its  principal  characteristic,  and  a  no¬ 
ticeable.  although  to  all  practical  purposes  an  un¬ 
important  feature,  a  peculiar  blossom,  which  com¬ 
bined  the  purple  and  yellow  colors.  Another  pecu¬ 
liarity  was  its  habit  of  concealing  its  crown  at  least 
an  inch  under  ground,  while  other  characteristics 
were  a  root  that  was  more  inclined  to  fork  than  is 
the  common  Alfalfa,  and  a  crown  which  was  in¬ 
clined  to  throw  up  more  stalks  to  each  plant  than 
does  the  common.  As  a  possible  result  of  growing 
in  a  cold  climate  with  a  short  Summer,  it  was  early, 
started  rather  quickly  in  the  Spring,  and  made  its 
first  cutting  rather  quickly.  Now  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  variety  has  been  in  the  United  States 
lor  about  70  years,  has  been  freely  crossed  with  the 
common  Alfalfa  all  that  time,  it  still  retains  every 
one  of  its  original  characteristics.  At  least  if  any¬ 
one  has  discovered  a  change  I  have  failed  to  find  it 
recorded  anywhere.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  being 
the  case,  each  of  the  characteristics  which  I  have 
named  must  be  more  or  less  dominant  in  this  va¬ 
riety.  If  there  have  been  any  changes  at  all  during 
ibis  time  they  must  have  been  minor  ones,  because 
no  one  that  I  know  of  has  commented  on  them  at 
fill.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  this  variety  has,  in  my  mind,  been  retained 
both  as  a  result  of  its  heredity  and  as  a  result  of  the 
conditions  to  which  this  variety  has  been  subjected 
ever  since  it  has  been  brought  into  the  United  States. 

CHARACTERISTIC  HARDINESS. 

— It  was  brought  here  to  contend  with 
a  very  severe  climate,  that  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  and  probably  up  to  the  past  five 
years  nine-tenths  of  it  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  right  along  in  the  most  severe  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
natural  that  this  should  be  so,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  clearly  demonstrated 
fact  that  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  our  hardiest  Alfalfas  must 
come  from  the  North.  Consequently  I 
do  not  think  it  is  proven  as  yet  that 
Grimm  Alfalfa  seed  grown,  say  in 
Texas  or  Arizona,  would  not  in  the 
course  of  time  lose  a  certain  degree  of 
its  hardiness.  This  point  is  not  at 
present  remarkably  important  to  us.  Our  Northwest 
will  be  able  to  produce  for  many  years  to  come 
much  more  Alfalfa  seed  than  is  actually  required 
of  her.  and  we  can  unquestionably  retain  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  our  hardy  varieties  by  growing  them  in  cli¬ 
mates  that  are  severe. 

OTHER  HARDY  TYPES. — There  are  today  four 
or  five  new  varieties  of  Alfalfa  that  are  claiming  the 
attention  of  thinking  farmers,  the  Baltic,  Cossack, 
Cherno,  Semipalatinsk,  and  Orenberg.  All  of  these 
are  rather  new  importations.  All  of  them  show 
some  decided  improvement  over  common  Alfalfa. 
All  of  them  are  extremely  hardy;  will  stand  more 
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severe  cold  than  is  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
besides  they  have  many  other  desirable  characteris¬ 
tics.  I  described  most  of  these  varieties  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  paper  last  Fall.  The  Baltic  I  did  not 
mention  simply  because  it  seems  to  he  so  much  like 
the  Grimm  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  comment 
on  it  or  to  distinguish  between  them.  These  new 
varieties  are  proving  so  attractive  that  I  think  all 
of  us  can  well  afford  to  pay  some  attention  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  Grimm,  which  at  present  is  assum¬ 
ing  considerable  importance  throughout  the  entire 
community. 

COMPARISON  OF  VARIETIES.— In  a  plot  which 
I  am  working  on  there  are  about  70  varieties  or 


Plant  of  Semipalatinsk,  one  of  the  Siberian  varieties 
introduced  by  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen.  This  is  one-sixth 
the  natural  size.  Fig.  378.  (See  page  1014.) 

strains  of  Alfalfa.  Most  of  these  are  simply  selected 
strains  of  common  Alfalfa,  but  among  them  are  the 
Baltic,  Grimm,  Cossack,  Cherno,  Semipalatinsk  and 
Orenberg.  The  plants  are  as  yet  too  young  to  draw 
conclusive  data,  but  I  am  pleased  as  well  as  just  a 
little  bit  surprised  to  find  up  to  date  that  the  Grimm 
is  outyielding  in  forage  the  common  Alfalfa,  and 
that  the  Cossack  and  Cherno  are  up  to  this  time  de¬ 
cidedly  outyielding  the  Grimm.  The  other  plants 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  for  me  to  comment 
on  them.  The  Cossack  and  Cherno  are  fully  as 
hardy  as  the  Grimm.  They  are  hybrids,  as  the 
Grimm  is.  Their  blossoms  range  all  the  way  from 


pure  yellow  to  pure  purple,  with  every  gradation  in 
between.  They  have  about  the  same  root  system  as 
the  Grimm,  but  probably  a  good  deal  better  crown 
than  the  Grimm  has.  Their  crown  is  submerged  at 
least  an  inch  under  ground,  the  same  as  the  Grimm, 
find  it  is  my  opinion  that  their  crowns  are  about  a 
half  larger  than  the  Grimm. 

PERMANENT  CHARACTERISTICS.— Now  since 
the  Grimm  has  not  changed  its  crown  as  far  as  we 
know  during  the  past  70  years,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  me  to  suppose  that  the  Cossack  and  Cherno  will 
not  change  theirs  either,  that  this  may  be  a  domin¬ 
ant  characteristic  that  may  not  be  affected  at  all 
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when  they  cross-fertilize,  as  they  unquestionably 
will,  with  the  common  Alfalfa  all  around  them. 
Whether  their  heavy  yielding  qualities  will  con¬ 
tinue  after  years  of  cross-fertilization  or  not,  no 
one  knows.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  they 
retained  their  enormous  crowns  and  their  character¬ 
istic  of  sending  up  many  stalks  to  each  crown,  then 
we  might  also  count  on  the  heavy  yield  per  acre  as 
being  a  permanent  factor;  also  that  the  yield  would 
he  decidedly  affected  by  a  meadow’s  thickening  up 
year  after  year  by  these  crowns,  enlarging  and 
spreading  out.  and  that  they  are  so  hardy  that  there 
would  be  practically  no  winter-killing  whatever,  un¬ 
less  we  were  trying  to  grow  them  on  soil  that  was 
too  wet  or  something  of  this  nature. 

CLIMATIC  REQUIREMENTS.— If  the  seed  is 
grown  in  the  Northwest,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  great  hardiness  char¬ 
acteristic  of  these  plants  can  he  easily  maintained 
for  centuries  to  come,  and  there  is  not  much  use  of 
us  farmers  here  where  Alfalfa  produces  two  to  six 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  the  quality  none  the  best  on 
account  of  our  frequent  rainfall,  trying  to  compete 
with  the  farmers  in  the  Northwest  who  grow  in¬ 
stead  of  two  to  six  pecks,  from  two  to  seven  bush¬ 
els  of  seed  per  acre.  The  Semipalatinsk  is  naturally 
a  pure  yellow  variety,  one  that  I  think  belongs 
rather  west  of  the  corn  belt,  since  it  was  imported 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  pasture  plant  instead 
of  a  hay  variety;  therefore  I  have  not  commented 
very  much  on  it.  There  are  millions  of  acres  in  the 
semi-arid  regions  where  a  variety  like  this  may  pos¬ 
sibly  become  of  tremendous  importance.  In  the  corn 
belt  we  are  interested  in  hay  varieties  more  than  we 
are  in  pasture  varieties. 

VARIATION  IN  BLOSSOMS.— An  interesting 
thing,  however,  has  just  developed  in  my  own  plots 
The  original  stock  of  Semipalatinsk  had,  as  stated,  a 
yellow  blossom.  I  now  have  plants  growing  from  a 
crop  of  seed  produced  in  the  United  States  and  these 
plants,  in  most  cases,  show  hybridization  with  pur¬ 
ple-flowered  varieties.  This  is  by  no  means  any¬ 
thing  different  from  what  we  should  expect  and 
while  it  is  a  rather  pleasant  thing  to  go  into  a 
field  and  see  a  lot  of  pure  yellow  flowers,  to  know 
that  this  must  lie  the  new  variety  which  we  had  un¬ 
der  observation,  still  we  are  not  growing  these 
plants  for  their  blossoms  and  if  the  other  desirable 
characteristics  are  maintained,  then  the  color  of  the 
blossom  is  of  decidedly  small  importance  to  us. 

ORENBERG  ALFALFA.— I  have  already  written 
at  some  length  of  the  Orenberg,  of  its  origin,  of  its 
wonderful  crowns  over  two  feet  in  diameter,  of  its 
producing  over  500  stalks  to  a  plant,  the  stalks  fine, 
leafy  clear  to  the  ground,  more  useful  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Alfalfa  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  stems 
and  the  superabundance  of  leaves;  finally  of  its 
underground  root  system,  the  roots  spreading  out 
in  all  directions  with  practically  no  tap-root  what¬ 
ever,  and  of  some  of  these  roots  running  laterally  at 
a  depth  of  about  eight  inches,  and  from  time  to 
time  sending  up  a  new  plant.  This  is  also  a  yellow- 
flowered  variety,  and  in  my  young  plants  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  already  its  first  hybridization. 
Some  of  the  blossoms  are  still  pure  yellow,  but  most 
of  them  show  contamination  with  the  purple.  Now 
we  can  only  guess  at  what  ones  of  its  characteris¬ 
tics  will  remain  permanent  with  this  variety.  I  am 
hoping  that  its  underground  root  system  is  so  pro¬ 
nouncedly  different  from  that  of  other  Alfalfa  that 
it  will  remain  a  dominant  character¬ 
istic.  I  do  not  particularly  care  wheth¬ 
er  its  blossoms  remain  yellow  or  what 
color  they  take.  I  am  hoping  that  it 
retains  its  leafy  characteristics  and 
its  fine  stems,  and  I  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  it  will  retain  its  enormous 
crowns  just  because  the  Grimm  has 
done  so. 

FARM  POSSIBILITIES.— There  is 
not  much  use  of  my  filling  up  space 
with  guesses  of  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  with  these  new  varieties,  but  I  of¬ 
fer  this  article  for  your  consideration, 
hoping  that  you  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
taking  these  matters  more  into  your 
own  hands  and  not  leaving  them  in¬ 
definitely  for  college  professors  to  work  out,  and 
also  because  I  think  few  of  us  have  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Alfalfa  breeding  any  thought  at  all.  The  work 
to  my  mind  is  just  along  the  line  of  plain  ordinary 
farming,  the  testing  of  these  new  sorts  in  small 
plots  at  first  and  watching  to  see  what  does  happen 
when  they  hybridize,  as  they  unquestionably  will, 
with  the  common  Alfalfa  which  surrounds  them. 
The  sooner  we  test  these  out  the  sooner  we  shall 
know  how  important  each  of  them  is  for  our  own 
particular  neighborhood.  Forget  about  the  color  of 
the  blossom,  but  watch  the  hardiness,  the  root  de¬ 
velopment,  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  hay.  If 
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tlio  Grimm  proves  capable  of  increasing 
your  yield  of  hay  even  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
per  acre,  this  quarter  of  a  ton  will  go 
a  good  way  towards  buying  the 
Grimm  seed  every  year.  If  the  Cossack 
and  Cherno  will  yield  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
more  than  the  Grimm,  we  should  plan,  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  available,  to  substi¬ 
tute  these.  If  the  Orenberg  proves  to  be 
the  best  of  all,  we  should  plan  to  use  it, 
but  before  we  shall  actually  know  what 
these  varieties  will  do  right  here  for  us 
on  our  own  farms,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  we  give  them  a  trial,  and  I  think  we 
are  foolish  if  we  rely  too  much  upon  the 
college  professors  to  determine  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  us.  I’lease  do  not  think  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  any  criticism  on  college  profes¬ 
sors.  I  wish  there  were  more  of  them. 
Since  there  are  only  a  few  and  we  farm¬ 
ers  are  many,  wTe  can  help  ourselves  in 
this  matter,  and  I  think  we  should  do  so. 

CHAS.  B.  WING. 


Inoculating  for  Alfalfa. 

As  I  am  desirous  of  planting  on  my 
farm  in  New  Jersey  about  40  acres  of 
Alfalfa,  I  want  a  little  advice.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  a  field  which  was 
seeded  to  Alfalfa  two  years  ago,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  I  can  take  the  soil 
from  this  field  to  inoculate  the  field  which 
I  contemplate  seeding  to  Alfalfa,  or  if 
you  would  advise  using  manufactured 
bacteria.  a.  g. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  chances  are  that  soil  from  this  Al¬ 
falfa  field  will  contain  the  bacteria  and 
be  suitable  for  use.  They  are  not  found 
in  all  Alfalfa  soils  and  you  should  have 
this  soil  examined  to  make  sure.  Dig  up 
several  plants  and  examine  the  roots.  See 
if  you  find  little  bunches  or  nodules.  If 
you  find  them  this  will  be  good  evidence 
that  the  bacteria  are  present.  Or  you 
can  dig  up  fair  samples  of  the  upper  soil 
and  send  them  to  your  experiment  station 
at  New  Brunswick.  The  chemists  can 
soon  tell  whether  the  bacteria  are  present. 
If  they  are,  use  this  soil  on  the  new  seed¬ 
ing.  It  will  pay  you  to  be  sure  about 
this  if  you  plan  for  a  large  seeding. 


Farming  a  Ravine. 

I  have  some  rough  land  in  Central  In¬ 
diana.  consisting  of  ravines,  gullies,  etc. 
I  have  the  upland  set  in  trees,  mostly  ap¬ 
ple.  What  can  I  put  on  the  sides  of 
these  gullies  ?  They  are  so  steep  can¬ 
not  spray.  They  are  grown  up  to  brush, 
mostly  oak  and  sassafras.  I  would  like 
to  set  something  that  will  bring  in  some 
returns ;  had  thought  of  mulberries.  Are 
they  subject  to  scale?  How  about  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts?  h.  H. 

Twinsburg,  O. 

If  possible  I  would  fence  off  these  ra¬ 
vines  and  gullies,  and  stock  them  with 
sheep  for  a  few  years,  till  they  cleaned  up 
the  brush  and  obnoxious  growth.  Then 
bow  Sweet  clover  as  permanent  pasture 
for  hogs  and  other  stock.  As  Sweet 
clover  re-seeds  the  ground  annually  there 
would  always  be  a  fine  forage  crop. 
Sweet  clover  is  admirably  adapted  for 
sowing  along  ravines  and  gullies  to  pre¬ 
vent  soil  erosion.  If  the  above  plan  is 
not  practical  then  I  would  plant  to  nut 
trees  native  to  our  Indiana  soil.  The 
shellbark  hickory,  pecan  and  walnut  will 
make  good  returns  from  such  waste  land 
if  the  owner  is  willing  to  wait  for  the 
trees  to  come  into  bearing.  If  there  is 
a  good  growth  of  the  right  kind  of  oak 
growing  in  these  ravines  I  would  not  de¬ 
stroy  them,  as  future  generations  must  de¬ 
pend  on  our  wise  policy  of  re-forestation 
for  their  timber  supplies. 

S.  H.  BURTON. 


Sweet  Potatoes;  Cover  Crops. 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  newly  set 
sweet  potato  plants  showing  a  scorched 
or  seared  appearance  on  one  side?  As  a 
result  the  plants  are  very  brittle  and 
break  easily.  One  man  here,  because  he 
saw  black  ants  running  up  and  down  the 
plants,  maintains  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
ants  eating  the  plants,  but  I  think 
it  is  sunscald.  2.  Should  the  runners 
of  sweet  pootatoes  be  permitted  to  take 
root?  Some  claim  to  let  them  do 
so  will  make  the  crop  less.  3.  In  sowing 
turnips,  rye  and  vetch  together  for  a  cover 
crop  and  soil  improvement,  what  amount 
of  each  should  be  sown  per  acre? 

Westport,  Ind.  w.  a.  l. 

1.  The  scorched  or  seared  appearance 
of  the  leaves  on  newly  set  sweet  potato 
plants  is  probably  due  to  a  disease  called 
“black  rot.”  This  can  be  determined 
definitely  by  pulling  up  the  plant.  If  the 
root  has  black  spots  or  a  portion  of  it  is 
black  and  decayed  the  disease  is  present. 
It  is  usually  found  near  the  bottom  of 


the  root.  If  the  weather  is  favorable 
plants  slightly  affected  will  grow  out  and 
produce  a  crop.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
and  wet  many  plants  will  die.  Stem  rot 
is  also  troublesome.  This  disease  shows 
in  brownish  discolored  streaks  all  through 
the  affected  portion  of  the  plant.  It 
usually  starts  in  the  root  and  can  be  seen 
by  splitting  the  root  or  breaking  away  a 
portion  of  the  outside  bark.  Leaves  turn 
a  brownish  yellow  on  plants  affected  with 
stem  rot.  I  have  never  seen  black  ants 
injure  sweet  potatoes  by  eating  the  leaves. 

2.  Sweet  potato  runners  should  not  be 
permitted  to  root.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
them  from  rooting  in  a  wet  season,  but  by 
going  through  the  field  with  a  harrow, 
having  vine  turners  attached,  one  can 
keep  the  vines  up  out  of  the  soil.  When 
cultivated  the  last  time  it  pays  to  use 
care  in  not  throwing  too  much  soil  over 
the  top  of  the  plant. 

3.  For  the  cover  crop  sow  20  pounds 

vetch,  three  pecks  rye  and  one  pound  tur¬ 
nips  to  the  acre.  trucker,  jr. 


Concrete  Cisterns. 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
cistern  building.  I  read  Elmer  J.  Weav¬ 
er’s  article  on  concrete  cistern,  page  1237. 
Does  that  mean  one  does  not  need  stone 
or  brick  walls,  but  only  the  concrete  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  durable  job?  I  am  always  told 
it  cannot  be  done  unless  first  walled  with 
stone  or  brick.  Our  soil  here  is  very 
heavy,  and  I  think  it  will  not  cave  in  like 
sand  or  light  soil  might.  How  much 
sand,  cement,  and  limestone  would  a  cis¬ 
tern  eight  feet  deep,  four  feet  square, 
require?  MRS.  j.  G.  S. 

Breinigsville,  Ta. 

By  following  instructions  carefully  as 
given  in  several  preceding  articles  Mrs. 
J.  G.  S.  can  I’est  assured  that  she  will 
have  a  thoroughly  practical,  waterproof 
cistern,  without  the  use  of  brick,  stone,  or 
any  other  thing  than  good  carefully  laid 
concrete.  Be  sure  to  see  the  concrete  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  in  a  thin  sloppy 
condition  when  placed  in  forms,  and 
thoroughly  tamped.  The  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  a  cistern  eight  feet  deep  and 
four  feet  square,  using  1-3-6  mixture, 
would  be  eight  bags  cement,  22  cubic  feet 
sand,  46  cubic  feet  crushed  stone.  To 
this  should  be  added  SO  to  100  pounds 
hydrated  lime.  A  l-2%-5  mixture  would 
require  46  cubic  feet  stone,  25  cubic  feet 
sand.  10  bags  cement,  100  pounds  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Either  of  these  mixtures 
would  make  a  good  job.  E.  J.  w. 


An  Overcoat  of  Hairy  Vetch. 

Personally,  we  have  not  been  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  advising  the  use  of  Hairy 
vetch  as  a  cover  crop  in  our  own  section. 
We  have  tried  it  carefully,  but  in  some 
way  the  soil  does  not  seem  well  adapted 
to  this  crop  and  other  crops  have  paid 
us  better.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
about  the  fact  that  many  farmers  have 
found  vetch  remarkably  useful  for  cover 
cropping.  Although  this  experience  is 
different  from  ours  we  would  advise  a 
fair  trial  of  the  crop,  for  without  ques¬ 
tion  where  it  will  grow  it  is  very  use¬ 
ful.  The  picture  on  our  first  page  shows 
a  crop  of  vetch  and  Crimson  clover  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Rhode  Island.  Prof.  II.  .T. 
Wheeler  who  is  greatly  interested  in 
these  cover  crops  uses  this  picture  with 
others  in  a  bulletin  entitled  “Vetch  and 
its  Culture.”  This  photograph  was  taken 
early  in  June.  The  seed  of  clover  and  vetch 
was  sown  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation 
during  the  previous  August.  It  made  a 
thick  heavy  crop  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture  and  any  farmer  can  well  under¬ 
stand  what  it  would  mean  to  have  such 
a  crop  to  plow  under  for  another  crop 
of  corn  or  in  fact  any  Spring  planted 
crop.  The  soil  on  which  this  crop  was 
grown  was  of  the  ordinary  character 
found  through  Southeastern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  this  experience  certainly  jus¬ 
tifies  farmers  in  giving  vetch  a  thorough 
trial.  The  bulletin  mentioned  contains 
many  interesting  statements  about  this 
plant.  It  is  sent  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.,  Service  Bureau, 
Boston. 


Improvement  through  Cover  Crops. 

To  receive  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  like  the 
visit  of  an  old  friend.  ’Way  back  in  1881 
and  years  following,  in  faraway  Texas, 
we  used  to  welcome  its  arrival,  and  study 
its  columns  with  interest,  as  it  gave  us 
many  facts  and  new  methods  to  aid  our 
farm  work,  and  to-day  I  find  its  pages 
as  meaty  and  well  worth  perusing  as  of 
yore.  Its  advocacy  of  cover  crops  and 
green  manures  are  things  I  fully  endorse, 
as  I  have  practised  them  for  years,  with 
continued  success  in  southern  climates, 
and  am  now  trying  them  out  here,  though 
my  neighbors  who  are  dairy  farmers  and 
sons  of  dairy  farmers,  are  inclined  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  idea  that  I  can  improve  land 
without  keeping  cows.  p.  c.  tucker. 

Vermont. 


Lime-sulphur  and  Peach  Borers. 

What  about  the  use  of  a  lime-sulphur 
wash  in  prevention  of  the  peach  tree 
borer?  What  strength  ought  to  be  used, 
and  is  it  certain  that  it  will  not  kill  the 
trees,  and  will  it  do  the  work?  How 
about  mounding,  in  this  same  connection? 

r.  a.  l. 

The  usual  strength  for  this  use  is  one- 
eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  and  water.  There  have  been 
some  reports  to  use  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth,  but  we  would  not  advise  such  a 
strong  application.  A  mixture  of  one- 
tenth  will  not  be  likely  to  kill  the  trees. 
It  will  destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the 
borers,  but  probably  a  few  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  their  work.  The  use  of  the  wash 
will  greatly  relieve  the  work  of  digging  the 
borers  out,  as  it  will  kill  some  of  these  in¬ 
sects  and  prevent  to  some  extent  the  egg 
laying.  Mounding  or  building  a  little  pile 
of  dirt  around  the  base  of  the  tree  is  use¬ 
ful  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this 
wash. 


Ducks  and  Potato  Beetles. 

I  have  just  read  your  article  on  chick¬ 
ens  and  potato  beetles,  and  would  like  to 
tell  you  what  I  read  many  years  ago 
about  one  man’s  experience  with  ducks. 
He  trained  them  to  eat  the  potato  bug  by 
mixing  some  of  them  In  their  mash,  after 
which  they  would  march  up  and  down  the 
rows  eating  them  off  the  vines.  This  is 
worth  trying.  *  .  e.  a.  b. 

We  saw  the  same  article  some  years 
ago,  and^  at  once  proceeded  to  give  it  a 
trial.  We  shut  some  Pekin  ducks  up  in 
a  box  with  a  number  of  fat,  good-sized 
potato  beetles,  and  left  them  there  for  a 
time.  The  ducks  refused  to  eat  them. 
We  also  read  that  toads  will  eat  potato 
beetles  with  relish,  and  so  we  tried  the 
same  experiment  with  the  toad,  in  fact 
two  of  them.  These  toads  were  placed  in 
a  box  in  company  with  a  number  of  the 
potato  beetles.  Neither  of  the  toads 
would  pay  any  attention  to  the  insect, 
even  when  one  of  the  children  went  so  far 
as  to  put  a  beetle  on  the  head  of  the  toad. 
Either  our  stock  was  not  hungry,  or  else 
they  had  not  been  trained  to  eat  the 
beetles,  and  we  should  judge  that  the 
training  would  occupy  more  time  than 
the  service  would  be  worth.  We  are  still 
hunting  for  reliable  facts  to  show  that 
poultry  will  eat  potato  beetles.  We  know 
that  they  will  pick  off  some  of  the  egg 
clusters  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and 
they  will  possibly  destroy  some  of  the 
small  beetles  when  first  hatched,  but  we 
have  never  known  them  to  eat  the  adult 
insects. 


Potatoes  Failing  to  Germinate. 

On  an  acre  half  Early  Rose  and  half 
Green  Mountain,  hardly  a  dozen  Early 
Rose  germinated,  while  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  are  growing  finely.  Both  seeds  were 
my  own  raising,  selected  when  harvesting. 
All  the  planting  was  done  by  one  man 
and  the  same  fertilizer  used.  The  Early 
Rose  were  on  the  ’  Ighest  part  of  the  acre, 
which  is  not  the  lowest  of  the  field.  Some 
Early  Rose  planted  on  a  higher  part  of 
the  same  field  have  come  up  well.  In 
both  cases  the  land  was  in  sod  until  the 
Spring  of  1914.  For  a  few  weeks  after 
planting  the  weather  was  dry  and  cool. 
Has  any  one  had  the  same  experience  or  a 
theory  of  explanation?  H.  G. 

New  x-ampshire.  ‘ 


Squirrel  Money. — The  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  tells  the  following: 
A  Bottineau  County,  North  Dakota, 
farmer  is  making  money  on  ground  squir¬ 
rels.  He  poisoned  those  on  his  400-acre 
farm  according  to  the  North  Dakota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  formula  which  required 
three  ounces  of  strychnine  alkaloid  at  80 
cents  an  ounce,  10  cents  worth  of  sacchar¬ 
in  and  starch,  and  about  two  bushels  of 
oats,  or  a  total  cost  of  $3.50  for  mate¬ 
rials,  which  it  took  three  days  to  distrib¬ 
ute.  When  through  poisoning  his  boys 
picked  up  one  thousand  squirrels  and 
saved  the  tails,  which  brought  a  bounty 
of  two  cents  apiece,  or  a  twenty-dollar  re¬ 
turn  on  a  three  and  a  half  dollar  outlay 
for  materials.  All  the  dead  squirrels 
were  not  secured,  as  some  died  in  their 
holes. 


The  Working  Cat. — Here  is  a  new 
use  for  the  cat — chasing  birds  out  of  the 
garden.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Hamp¬ 
den  Co.  (Mass.)  League: 

“When  crops  are  attacked,  about  the 
only  feasible  way  that  I  know  to  protect 
them  against  sparrows,  is  to  cover  the 
crops  with  a  fine  fish  net,  which  is  rather 
expensive.  Some  people  have  had  some 
success  by  tethering  cats,  using  a  collar, 
leash  and  snap  hook,  which  hook  runs 
along  on  a  wire  stretched  overhead,  so 
that  the  cat  can  go  along  the  rows.  I 
have  never  seen  this  tried  personally, 
but  it  is  said  to  work.  Probably  some¬ 
thing  would  depend  on  the  cat.  Some 
cats  will  sulk  and  do  nothing,  while 
others  will  pass  along  the  wire  and  chase 
the  birds.” 

No  good  reason  why  kitty  should  not 
earn  her  dinner. 


Dl  A  MTQ-All  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  CELERY 

"  L.AI1  I  O  AND  CABBAGE— 9(lc.  per  1,000;  5,000 
lots,  $4.  WILLIAM  RI  LEY,  Torresdale,  Pa. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000  ;  88.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now  will  produce  a  full  crop 
next  year.  Our  M  id-summer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades,  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pot-Grown 

Strawberry  Plants 


as  Rhown  in  the  cut  are  much  the 
The  roots  are  all  there — am! 
good  roots,  too.  If  set  out  in  August 
and  September  will  produce  a  crop 
of  berrieR  next  June.  I  have  the  finest 
stock  of  plants  in  the  New  England 
States.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Pt'ice  List. 

C.S.l’RATT,  Heading,  Mass* 


STRA  W BERRY  PLANTS  *£?£££* 

including  the  FALL  HEARERS,  to  select,  from. 
Layer  plants  ready  Aug.  20th.  Send  for  Catalog. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.0.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  free. 
Agents  wanted.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburj,  N.  Y. 


K  ft  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong-rooted  young  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS’  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MI0-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  .  Athenia,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  CROWN 


Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on 
any  soil  or  climate  east  of  the  Missouri  River;  how  to  sow; 
bow  to  harvest;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  our 
seed  is  aU  American  grown,  guaranteed  dodder  free  and 
09%  pure.  We  can  furnish  Nebraska.  Montana  or  Dakota 
and  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices, 
ftniaju  a »  cal  ri  We  have  the  Cenuins  Grimm 
ummm  HLiHLIiH  aa  well  as  Hansen’s  great  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  “Dakota  30”  and  Nebraska  seed. 

A  sure  and  economical  way  ol 
beginning  the  new  hardy  vac 


ALFALFA  PLANTS 


rietiea. 


CLOVER  and  GRASSES 


Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  can  furnish 
grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  W  rite  for  prices. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  233  Mechanicsburg,  O, 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

£ — S  •  Everlasting  *  1  j*  1  C 

Grimm  Alralfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier  and  of  better 
feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 

Booklet,  “How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,” 
and  sample  free.  I  recommend  July  or  August  planting 
for  this  hardy  Alfalfa. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


SEED  WHEAT 

VARIETIES  THAT  YIELD  MORE  AND  RE¬ 
QUIRE  LESS  SEED.  GROWN  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  VALLEYS.  SMOOTH 
AND  BEARDED  SORTS.  CLEAN- SOUND  - 
GRADED.  OUR  ”  WHEAT  BOOK"  FINEST 
YOU  EVER  SAW -WITH  SAMPLES— FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Winter  Seed  Wheat 

JONES’  ST.  LOUIS  GRAND  PRIZE  and  RED  WAVE 

Grown  in  the  Genesee  Conn  try  from  stock  obtained 
of  tlie  Originator  and  Seed  we  put  out,  is  selected 
and  recleaned  in  our  usual  careful  manner.  Put  up 
in!  new  Cotton  bags,  20c.  each.  $1.65  per  bushel. 
Hickox. Ramsey  Co.,  Inc..  P.  O.Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Seed  WtLeat 

“  Stoner's  Miracle”  and  Jones’  “  St.  Louis  Grand 
Prize.”  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices  to 

j.  n.  McPherson,  -  scottsviUe,  n.  y. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

SEED  WHEAT— Bed  Wave.  Poole,  and  Winter  King. 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsiko,  Alfalfa,  and  all  kinds  of  Pure 
Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  consumer.  Free  from 
Noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples.  BIG  TYPE  Poland  China's,  March 
and  April  pigs  at  reaaonable  prices.  A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fsstoria.  Ohio 


SEED  WHEA 

Miracle,  Gypsy,  Mammoth 
Alfalfa.  Vetch.  Catalog 

W.  N.  8CARFF, 


T—  Poole.  Red  Wave. 
*  Mediterranean. 
White  Rye,  Timothy, 
and  Sample  Free. 

New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


CaaH  W kpaf  Read's  Vermont.  New  variety. 

IV  IlCcfl  sown  Sept.  20  th.  aver,  yield 
56  bus.  to  ncre.  Write  for  eirc.  G.  A.  Read,  Charlotte.  Vt, 


WANTED-Dawson  Golden  Chaff  Wheat 

also  PENNSYLVANIA  WHITE  RYE.  Send  samples,  stating 
quantities  can  offer,  and  lowest  prices.  We  are  also 
in  the  market  for  other  improved  varieties  of  wheat, 
barley  or  rve,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  offers  of 

same.  T.  \V.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 


Russian  Pitkus 

Supply  limited. 


SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
yielder.  >1.30  per  bn.  subject  to  advance. 
Order  early.  Cleverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


APPI  r  DAPDPI  C—  Best  standard.  Hand  made. 
HrrLC  UHnltLLO  Any  number.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  ROUT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


CUI  Fv  F'  HT  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
43  ’ *  treated  for  full,  quick  germination, 
p t  /~\ i  rrn  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

L/IvVJ  V  LK  E.  BARTON,  box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

ALFALFA  SOII_for  Inoculation. 

”  ”  wwlt  Send  for  circular. 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddou  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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An  Ohio  Clover  Huller. 

One  of  the  best  paying  crops  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  is  Red  clover.  In  the  picture, 
Fig.  3S0  is  shown  a  clover  hulled  and 
crew.  The  day  this  picture  was  taken  we 
hulled  50  bushels  of  clover  seed,  which  we 
gathered  from  a  13-acre  field.  The  clover 
was  hauled  from  the  field  to  the  machine 
on  two  wagons ;  five  men  were  kept  busy 
in  the  field  loading  the  wagons.  One  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  the  day  was  the  pic¬ 
nic  dinner  which  my  sisters  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  served  to  us  under  a  big  oak  tree, 
near  the  huller.  During  the  afternoon 


in  it,  and  then  nail  right  in  the  bed  joint ; 
it  will  hold  better  than  the  lath  will. 
Fig.  381  is  a  solid  block,  but  is  only 
four  inches  thick,  and  it  takes  two  of 
them  to  make  a  wall.  An  air  space  of 
two  inches  or  more  is  allowed  between 
them.  These  blocks  are  tied  together 
with  galvanized  ties;  these  can  be  bought 
cheaply  or  can  be  made  at  home  out  of 
No.  9  wire,  making  an  S  loop  on  each 
end.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  consider 
this  construction  the  best  that  I  have 
seen  for  house  construction,  as  there  is 
no  possible  way  for  the  moisture  to  travel 


m  i  imm  zm 

'  _ 


An  Ohio  Clover  Huller.  Fig.  380. 


Jerry  Carr,  the  engineer’s  son,  managed 
to  upset  a  whole  bucket  of  lemonade 
which  the  girls  had  left  in  the  shade  for 
the  men  to  drink.  This  so  aroused  his 
father’s  wrath  that  poor  Jerry  was  not 
allowed  any  watermelon  for  supper,  but 
the  boy  got  even  by  swiping  a  whole 
melon  from  the  ice  box  when  no  one  was 
watching. 

Rut  to  return  to  my  subject,  the  clover 
seed  was  sold  at  $10  per  bushel,  netting 
$500  from  13  acres,  besides  18  tons  of 
clover  hay,  which  we  had  previously  cut 
from  the  same  field.  o.  a.  v. 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Building  Concrete-block  Houses. 

I  have  built  several  concrete  houses, 
and  so  far  there  is  no  complaint  about 
dampness.  The  first  two  were  built  of 


Solid  Block  with  Ties.  Fig.  381. 

what  are  known  as  a  double  air-space 
block ;  that  is,  there  are  two  rows  of 
holes  in  it,  so  that  a  line  drawn  through 
the  block  is  bound  to  strike  an  air  space. 
When  these  blocks  are  properly  made 
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Block  with  Double  Air  Spaces.  Fig.  382. 

there  is  no  need  of  lathing  the  inside,  but 
the  plaster  is  applied  directly  to  the  block. 
Fig.  3S3  block  is  the  most  common,  and 
a  machine  for  making  them  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  quite  cheaply.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  two  holes  in  it,  but  there 
:  <?<?* 
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The  most  common  Block.  Fig.  383. 

is  a  solid  piece  of  concrete  from  inside  to 
outside,  hence  these  blocks  must  have 
strips  nailed  on  the  walls  up  and  down. 
On  these  strips  the  lath  are  put  on  the 
same  as  on  an  ordinary  frame  house. 

Some  builders  use  a  plaster  lath  laid 
in  the  joints  between  the  blocks  to  nail 
the  strip  to,  but  I  find  the  best  way  to  do 
is  to  use  good  mortar  with  some  cement 


across  these  wires;  also  the  outside  of  the 
house  can  be  made  of  concrete  and  where 
common  building  bricks  can  be  bought 
these  can  be  used  inside  instead  of  the 
concrete  blocks,  although  with  free  sand 
and  gravel  the  bricks  would  have  to  be 
very  cheap  to  make  it  an  advantage  to 
use  them. 

As  to  a  house  drawing  moisture,  that 
is  usually  the  complaint  of  the  car¬ 
penters,  as  a  man  building  a  concrete 
house  puts  one  more  job  out  of  their 
reach.  Not  only  is  the  concrete  block 
house  when  well  built  better  and  as  dry 
as  wood,  but  the  upkeep  for  repairs  and 
paint  is  not  one-tenth  of  a  frame  house. 
As  to  the  cost  I  believe  that  a  well-con¬ 
structed  concrete  house  is  cheaper  to 
build  than  an  equally  well-constructed 
frame  house,  unless  the  owner  lives 
where  he  can  get  lumber  very  cheap.  As 
to  which  would  be  better  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  poured  concrete  would 
be  the  best,  but  T  believe  that  the  forms 
for  pouring  the  concrete  would  be  rather 
expensive,  and  unless  he  had  further  use 
for  them  it  would  not  pay  to  buy  them 
for  one  house,  while  a  machine  to  make 
a  block  like  No.  2  or  No.  3  can  be  secured 
quite  cheaply,  and  could  be  disposed  of 
more  readily  after  using  it.  The  propor¬ 
tions  depend  somewhat  on  how  good  the 
gravel  and  sand  are,  and  how  much  stone 
there  is  in  the  gravel. 

For  the  foundation  use  the  gravel  and 
make  the  forms  out  of  the  joists  and 
frame  stuff,  or  get  some  rough  sheathing. 
This  concrete  should  be  mixed  one  part 
cement  to  five  parts  gravel,  if  the  gravel 
is  sandy  with  stone  in  it;  if  it  is  a  little 
loamy  then  drop  out  one  part  gravel, 
making  it  one  to  four.  If  this  does  not 
make  good  concrete  it  should  not  be  used. 
Mix  dry  thoroughly,  then  add  water 
enough  so  it  is  all  thoroughly  wet.  In 
making  the  blocks  make  a  facing  mixture 
of  half  and  half,  using  sand  for  the  same. 
If  your  gravel  is  good  and  gritty  the 
body  of  the  block  can  be  made  one  to 
five;  if  not  use  the  sand,  making  it  one 
to  five,  that  is  if  the  sand  is  coarse  and 
gritty ;  if  not  drop  one  part  of  sand,  mak¬ 
ing  it  one  to  four.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  making  the  joints  on  the  solid  con¬ 
crete  after  it  dries  if  care  is  taken  to 
leave  the  surface  rough  ;  that  is,  take  a 
stick  and  punch  holes  in  it,  or  roughen 
it  by  scraping  a  board  along  on  it  end¬ 
ways.  The  wooden  forms  are  not  practi¬ 
cal  for  blocks.  A  machine  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  very  cheaply  now,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  tell  you  how  much  wall  a 
bag  of  cement  will  make,  as  this  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  quality  of  sand  and  gravel. 
It  would  be  best  to  buy  a  machine  using 
wooden  pallets,  as  these  can  be  secured 
more  cheaply  than  the  iron  ones,  although 
with  iron  pallets  there  will  not  be  any 
loss  of  blocks  from  the  warping  of  the 


pallets  as  there  is  when  wood  pallets  are 
used,  but  with  proper  care  in  using  the 
wood  pallets  there  need  not  be  much  loss 
in  this  manner.  w.  A.  b. 

Newr  Jersey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N'.-V.  ami  you'll  get  a  quick 
repiy  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Extent  of  Rain  Water  from  Roof. 

I  have  a  barn  00x17,  and  would  like  to 
know  what  number  of  gallons  of  water  I 
can  count  upon  catching  from  rainfall  on 
this  roof,  covering  a  period  of  one  year. 
How  much  in  Winter  and  how  much  in 
Summer  months?  It  is  located  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  m.  w. 

The  amount  of  water  that  a  roof  would 
deliver  to  a  storage  tans  may  be  approx¬ 
imately  estimated  by  multiplying  the  area 
of  the  base  of  the  roof,  in  square  inches, 
by  the  depth  of  the  annual  rainfall  and 
dividing  the  result  by  231,  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  in  a  gallon.  The  shape  of 
the  room  may  be  disregarded,  though 
there  is  an  unestimable  loss  through  ab¬ 
sorption  by  shingles,  evaporation,  and  the 
action  of  the  wind  in  blowing  rain  and 
snow  from  the  roof  before  they  reach  the 
eave  troughs.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
and  its  velocity  also  affect  the  amount  of 
water  falling  upon  a  roof  and  the  side 
facing  the  prevailing  winds  will  receive  a 
greater  amount  than  the  opposite  side. 

The  office  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  gives  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  showing  the  annual  rain¬ 
fall  in  Southern  New  York,  which 
amount  is  probably  not  far  from  that  of 
your  own  locality:  January,  1.9S;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1.90;  March,  2.04;  April,  2.25; 
May,  3.09;  June,  3.59;  July,  3.54;  Au¬ 
gust,  3.35 ;  September,  2.77 ;  October, 
3.12;  November,  2.27;  December,  2.44. 
This  is  the  average  for  a  33-year  period 
at  the  Binghamton  Station,  the  average 
annual  precipitation  being  32.94  inches. 
The  average  precipitation  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  same  period,  was  34.28  inches. 
The  roof  area,  00x17  feet,  is  an  odd  size 
for  a  barn,  and  I  presume  that  you  are 
thinking  of  the  width  of  one  slope  of  the 
roof ;  it  is  the  base  of  the  roof,  equivalent 
to  the  ground  area  covered  by  the  barn, 
that  is  to  be  considered,  however.  M.  B.  d. 
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Standard  Lightning  Rod 
of  America 

Approved  bu  all  authorities 
Writo  now  for  our  booklet — "Lawi 
ll  Lightning.*'  Illustrated  in 
colors  end  explains  absolute 
protection  fully.  Mailed  free. 

Aoents  write  for  details 
National-Standard  Co. 

13  Cable  St.  Niles,  Mich. 

tea 


Boston  Garter 

The  Standard  for  men 
PAD,  CORD  AND 
NEVERBIND 
Of  your  Dealer  or  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  GO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


SILK  50c. 
LISLE  25c. 


Slings  or  Harpoon  Forks. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  slings  over  double 
harpoon  forks,  and  if  the  slings  can  also 
be  used  for  mowing  beans  and  bundles  of 
oats,  wheat,  etc.  Everybody  speaks  in 
favor  of  them,  but  very  very  few  have 
them.  s.  F.  B. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Why  is  it  that  few  have 
them,  while  all  praise  them?  An  answer 
to  that  would  tell  us  the  whole  story. 


Presses 


We  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest.  Our 
Presses,  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  elc., 
are  *  ‘the  standard. ' ' 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
po  12  W.Wster  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

Established  187?. 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profit: 


Write  for 
FREE 

Booklet 
Today 


Thirty  years’  experU 
ence  enables  as  t of 
give  you  all  the1* 
information  you  L 
need  for  cider  making. 

E.  B,  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  624- F  Hudson  Terminal.  N.Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
railing,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 


O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  HOUSE?  A  BARN?  A  GRANARY? 

A  SILO?  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Whatever  it  is  to  be — This  Is  Your  Best  Time  To  Build! 

And  whatever  building  you  have  been  considering,  build 
it  now.  You’ll  save  money  by  it. 

Since  the  European  war  has  curtailed  lumber  shipments  from  this  country, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  such  large  and  complete  stocks  of  high 
grade  Southern  \  ellow  Pine  were  available  everywhere  in  the  markets 
here.  And  prices  are  exceptionally  reasonable — you’ll  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  little  it  will  cost  you  to  provide  for  your  building  needs. 

SEE  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER  NOW! 

Ask  for  prices  on  Southern  Yellow  Pine ,  the  best  wood  that  grows 
for  all  ’round  farm  building  and  repairs.  - - . 

Note  This:  If  you  want  up-to-date  plans  for  economical  /  SOUTHERN 
and  convenient  farm  homes,  barns  and  other  buildings,  /  PINE  ASSOCIATION 
complete  with  lumber  bills,  we  have  them — and  they’re  *  626H  Interstate  Bank  Bldg, 

yours  FREE  for  the  asking.  Also,  we  have  a  free  '  New  Orleans,  La. 

bodk,  “IIow  To  Choose  and  HowTo  Use  a  Silo,”  / 
the  most  practical  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub-  / 
lished.  Send  for  it.  / 

P.  S. — We  have  nothing  to  sell  to  you.  / 

Southern  Pine  Association  /  Name 

a  Town _ _ _ 

Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  ,  „ 

_  /  R.  F.  D._ _ State 


Send  me  FREE  your 

SILO  BOOK . 

BARN  AND  BIN  PLANS _ 

HOUSE  PLANS . 

TABLE  OF  LUMBER  TESTS 
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Amending  the  Constitution 


There  have  been  707  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  introduced  in  the  constitutional 
convention  up  to  July  31.  Of  these  11 
were  reported  favorably  by  standing  com¬ 
mittees  and  five  adversely.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  August  4,  no  amendments  have  been 
passed  by  the  convention  and  two  have 
been  defeated.  Few  of  the  proposed 
amendments  will  ever  get  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  They  will  either  be  disapproved 
or  they  will  be  consolidated  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  into  a  new  proposition.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  this :  When  a  proposi¬ 
tion  is  favorably  reported  by  a  committee 
it  goes  automatically  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  convention.  When  it  is  report¬ 
ed  favorably  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole  it  is  automatically  advanced  to  the 
order  of  third  reading,  and  then  a  vote 
must  be  taken  immediately  so  that  those 
amendments  that  have  reached  a  third 
reading  have  reached  the  final  stage  of 
consideration.  The  following  four  amend¬ 
ments  have  reached  that  stage: 

Providing  for  the  succession  to  the 
office  of  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  President  of  the  Senate;  abolishing 
the  Governor’s  emergency  message,  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  extra  compensation  shall 
be  granted  any  public  officer  by  the  State 
or  any  of  its  civil  divisions;  providing 
that  the  Legislature  may  convene  of  its 
own  motion  to  take  action  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
or  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
that  the  Assembly  may  so  convene  for 
the  purpose  of  impeachment. 

One  of  the  most  important  propositions 
before  the  convention  is  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  departmens.  This 
amendment  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
executive  department,  an  executive  coun¬ 
cil.  a  central  bureau  of  administration, 
and  eleven  divisions.  These  divisions  are 
Treasury,  Public  Works,  Agriculture  and 
Industry,  Public  Health  and  Safety.  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,  Industrial  Relations,  Pub¬ 
lic  Charities  and  Corrections,  Public  Util¬ 
ities.  Insurance  and  Banking,  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  and  State  Militia.  The  11  heads  of 
the  divisions  shall  constitute  the  execu¬ 
tive  council.  The  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  as 
also  he  may  appoint  them.  He  may  also 
remove  the  director  of  the  Central  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Governor  must  submit  to  the  Legislature 
a  budget  containing  a  financial  plan  for 
the  following  fiscal  year,  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  committee  on  conservation  has  re¬ 
ported  to  the  convention  in  favor  of  a 
department  of  conservation  to  consist  of 
nine  members  to  serve  without  pay,  and 
for  nine  year  terms,  except  the  first  ap- 
po'ntees.  The  short  ballot,  so  called,  will 
provoke  much  discussion  in  the  conven¬ 
tion.  In  its  original  form  this  proposi¬ 
tion  gave  the  Governor  the  power  to  ap- 
1  -  Lit  the  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer, 
Attorney  General,  Comptroller,  and  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  which  officers  are 
now  elected.  The  appointments  would 
not  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Three  modifications  of  the  original  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  be  retained  as  an  elective 
officer.  The  second  would  have  the  At¬ 
torney  General  also  elective.  The  third 
provides  that  all  appointees  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

A  wide  variety  of  changes  in  the  basic 
law  are  proposed  by  the  amendments  to 
the  judiciary  article,  in  which  changes 
have  been  suggested  in  all  of  its  23  sec¬ 
tions.  These  changes  are  so  lengthy  and 
detailed  that  they  cannot  be  even  out¬ 
lined  here. 

On  Municipal  Home  Rule  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  opinions.  The  latest  in¬ 
formation  is  that  a  tentative  agreement 
lias  been  reached  by  the  committee  on 
cities  on  the  following  points.  That  cities 
shall  have  exclusive  power  to  regulate 
the  salaries  of  their  officials;  that  power 
to  amend  charters  be  vested  in  cities, 
subject  to  suspensory  veto  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature;  that  the  Legislature,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  may  enact  special  city 
laws  which  do  not  affect  salaries.  That 
city  charters  be  drafted  by  local  commis¬ 
sions  and  ratified  by  the  voters  of  cities 
before  submission  to  the  Legislature. 

On  the  following  matters  the  com¬ 
mittees  have  recommended  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  convention.  Increasing  from 
30  to  45  days  the  time  within  which  the 
Governor  may  approve  bills  after  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Legislature;  increasing 
the  salaries  of  legislators  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500  and  actual  expenses  for  trips  home 
once  a  week  during  the  session  ;  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  allowance  of  private  claims 
against  any  politic.l  subdivision  of  the 
State ;  that  no  person  shall  acquire  the 
right  to  vote,  after  January  1,  1018,  who 
cannot  read  or  write  the  English  lang¬ 
uage  ;  that  every  city  shall  have  a  board 
of  education  which  shall  have  full  power 
to  determine  the  amount  and  direct  the 
expenditure  of  all  funds  used  for  public 
education  within  its  jurisdiction ;  that 
education  shall  be  a  State  function  ;  that 
the  power  of  taxation  shall  never  be  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  that  exemptions  from  tax¬ 
ation  shall  not  be  granted  except  by  gen¬ 
eral  laws,  and  upon  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  each  house  of  the  Legislature ;  em¬ 
powers  the  State  to  contract  debts  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  receipt  of  taxes  and 
revenues  and  also  authorizes  the  substi- 
tntVm  of  short  term  or  serial  bonds  for 
50-year  bonds,  and  prohibits  the  issuance 
of  bonds  for  a  public  improvement  for  a 


longer  term  than  the  life  of  such  im¬ 
provement,  increasing  the  terms  of  office 
of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
from  two  years  to  four  years,  makes  the 
Governor  ineligible  to  succeed  himself  and 
increases  his  salary  from  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000:  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from 
passing  any  bill  granting  a  special  privi¬ 
lege  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons ; 
making  the  public  service  commissions 
constitutional  bodies;  abolishing  all  In¬ 
dian  courts.  J.  w.  D. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC. — July  30  two  American 
marines  were  killed  at  Port-au-I’rince, 
Ilayti,  where  Admiral  Caperton  had  land¬ 
ed  a  force  to  restore  order  during  a  politi¬ 
cal  revolution. 

July  31  a  Raritan  River  train  bound  for 
large  powder  mills  nearby  was  ditched  at 
Parlin,  N.  .!.,  injuring  several  men.  It 
was  believed  that  some  one  had  willfully 
and  maliciously  placed  an  obstruction  on 
the  rails  at  a  very  dangerous  point  of  the 
road  with  the  idea  of  wrecking  the  train, 
which  carried  many  powder  mill  employ¬ 
ees.  The  engine  and  one  car  left  the 
rails  and  crashed  into  a  stone  bridge 
abutment. 

August  1  fire  destroyed  a  large  hay 
warehouse  at  New  Durnam,  N.  J.,  with 
a  loss  of  $100,000.  It  was  believed  to 
be  due  to  sponta  ieous  combustion  caused 
by  excessive  heat. 

Three  companies  of  State  Militia  from 
Malone  and  Ogdensburg  arrived  at  Mas- 
sena,  N.  Y.,  August  1,  and  took  charge 
of  the  strike  s'tuation  at  the  plant  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  after  a 
riot  in  which  one  workman,  who  refused 
to  walk  out,  was  thrown  into  a  canal 
and  drowned.  Thirteen  alleged  ringlead¬ 
ers  of  the  1,000  strikers  were  arrested. 

Charges  that  the  officers  of  the  East- 
land  which  capsized  with  great  loss  of 
life  at  Chicago,  violated  positive  orders 
of  the  government  inspectors  on  the  day 
of  the  tragedy,  July  24,  were  made  by 
Capt.  Ira  B.  Mansfield,  for  many  years 
inspector  of  hulls  in  Chicago,  at ‘the  in¬ 
quiry  conducted  by  Secretary  Redfield, 
August  2.  He  said  that  the  Eastland 
was  under  orders  from  his  bureau  to  keep 
its  water  ballast  tanks  full  at  all  times 
when  passengers  were  aboard.  This  or¬ 
der,  he  said,  was  given  as  a  result  of  a 
panic  on  board  the  vessel  when  it  nearly 
capsized  while  leaving  the  harbor  of 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  in  1904.  Up  to 
August  2  the  hulk  still  lay  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  River,  and  some  bodies  were  known  to 
be  still  unremoved. 

Three  workmen  were  killed  and  eight 
injured,  one  of  whom  may  die,  when  the 
Power  plant  of  the  Knickerbocker  Cement 
Company  at  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  was  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  quicksand  August  2.  Just 
before  six  o’clock,  as  the  night  gang  was 
about  to  be  relieved,  the  plant,  together 
with  three  acres  of  land,  sank  30  feet. 
Officials  of  the  company,  which  employs 
between  600  and  700  men.  said  it  would 
be  seven  months  before  the  plant  could 
resume  operations. 

Three  Americans  are  known  to  be  dead 
and  several  wounded  as  a  result  of  the 
fighting  with  a  large  band  of  Mexican 
bandits  in  t lie  cactus  country  near 
Brownsville  Tex.,  Aug.  2.  The  fight¬ 
ing  began  some  15  miles  from  the  border, 
when  the  bandits  were  unexpectedly  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  cavalrymen  and  a  small 
posse.  The  Mexicans  attempted  to  reach 
the  border,  but  were  cut  off.  During  the 
day  the  posse  was  swe’L.d  to  more  than 
200  persons,  all  heavily  armed  and  de¬ 
termined  to  wipe  out  this  gang,  which  has 
been  committ  all  kinds  of  depredations 
for  the  past  six  weeks.  There  are  other 
gangs  of  Mexicans  operating  along  the 
border  country,  which  is  sparsely  settled. 
They  rob  residents,  drive  their  cattle  away 
and  in  some  instances  commit  murder.  An 
appeal  has  been  sent  for  more  troops. 

The  first  definite  announcement  of  ac¬ 
tual  discontinuance  of  trans-Pacific  ser¬ 
vice  was  made  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  at  San  Francisco,  August 
3.  The  Company  will  withdraw  its  five 
liners  from  the  Pacific  on  November  2 
next.  Its  last  vessel  to  leave  San  Francis¬ 
co  for  the  Orient  will  be  the  Mongolia, 
sailing  on  that  date.  The  reason  given 
for  this  is  that  the  La  Follette  seamen's 
law  goes  into  effect  on  November  4,  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  financially  for  the  ships 
to  operate.  This  gives  the  Japanese  lines 
a  monoply  to  trans-Pacific  business  out 
of  San  Francisco. 

August  3  a  cloudburst  at  Eiue,  Pa. 
caused  the  death  of  70  persons,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  heavy  property  damage.  Many 
people  were  trapped  by  floods  in  their 
homes,  and  several  hundred  sufferers  were 
cared  for  in  armories  and  hospitals.  The 
storm  was  widespread,  extending  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  damage  being  estima¬ 
ted  at  $5,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Show  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fifth  annual  Wichita 
Fair  and  Exposition  at  Wichita,  Kan., 
October  4-14 

The  second  annual  Bergen  County  Fair 
will  be  held  at  Ilohokus,  N.  J.,  Septem¬ 
ber  14-18. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  to  hold 
the  New  Jersey  Berkshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  Sale  on  August  31,  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

^  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Nut  Growers’  Asociation  will  be  held  at 
the  Powers  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept¬ 
ember  1-2.  The  Association  offers  a  prize 
of  50  for  a  hazelnut  of  unquestioned 
American  origin  that  can  compete  with 


the  imported  filbert :  $10.  for  a  better 

northern  pecan,  and  $20  to  be  divided  as 
prizes  for  other  nuts. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced 
August  2  the  new  policy  for  the  demand 
for  money  with  which  to  move  the  crops. 
Heretofore  the  situation  has  been  met  by 
deposits  of  public  funds  in  depository 
banks  and  through  the  emergency  curren¬ 
cy  authorized  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
act.  It  is  proposed  that  the  situation  shall 
be  met  this  year  by  the  rediscount  privi¬ 
leges  extended  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  member  banks,  by  which 
notes  may  be  issued  on  rediscounts 
of  “notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange 
secured  by  staple  agricultural  products.” 
It  was  explained  at  the  offices  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  that  the  relief  thus 
made  possible  was  not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  cotton  States,  but  was  available  to 
growers  of  wheat  and  other  staples  such 
as  come  out  of  the  West  and  Northwest. 

Announcement  was  made  July  31  at 
New  York  University  that  the  New  York- 
American  Veterinary  College,  also  known 
as  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College, 
would  undergo  changes  in  both  plan  and 
location  in  order  that  it  may  more  effici¬ 
ently  serve  the  State  and  the  profess¬ 
ion  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  school 
will  be  moved  at  once  from  West  Fifty- 
fourth  Street  to  the  quarters  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  First 
Avenue.  The  work  there  can  be  more 
closely  correlated  than  in  the  past  with 
the  work  of  the  medical  college.  A  piece 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  medical  college 
and  belonging  to  the  university  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  new  veterinary  build¬ 
ing.  A  portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
construction  is  promised.  Another  change 
contemplated  is  the  extension  of  the 
course  of  instruction  from  three  to  four 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  require¬ 
ments  will  probably  be  raised  in  order 
to  make  the  college  as  efficient  as  any 
other  veterinary  college,  and  eventually 
attract  the  interest  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Calosoma  beetle,  which 
was  introduced  into  New  England  to  com¬ 
bat  the  gypsy-moth,  is  now  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  new  environment  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  busy  itself  with  its  work.  The 
first  of  these  green  beetles  was  brought 
from  Europe  in  1905.  Between  then 
and  1910  a  little  more  than  4,000  of  the 
insects  were  shipped  to  this  country.  They 
have  multiplied  and  spread  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  and  are  now  so  abun¬ 
dant  that  many  persons  in  New  England 
are  familar  with  their  appearance  and 
habits.  These  insects,  both  as  beetles 
and  as  larvae,  consume  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  gypsy-moth  larvae.  They  are 
able  to  climb  the  trees  upon  which  their 
prey  is  feeding  and  are  most  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  when  the  gypsy-moths 
are  abundant. 

A  verdict  for  the  Sanitary  Can  Com¬ 
pany  was  returned  in  the  Federal  Court 
at  New  York  August  3  in  a  suit  for  $300,- 
000  damages,  brought,  by  the  Boston 
Dairy  Company,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
The  dairy  company  contended  that  solder¬ 
ing  fluid  in  a  consignment  of  tin  cans 
made  by  the  sanitary  company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
contaminated  a  quantity  of  condensed 
milk  and  that  a  large  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  lost  thereby. 

OBITUARY.— Col.  G.  B.  Brackett, 
who  for  the  last  18  years  had  been  chief 
pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  died  August  3  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  Colonel  Brackett  was  born  in  Unity, 
Me.,  March  24.  1S27,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  at 
an  academy  in  Denmark,  la.  He  served 
three  years  in  the  Civil  War  as  captain 
of  engineers,  and  after  the  war  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Iowa  militia. 
Colonel  Brackett  was  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  Iowa  exhibits  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  was  United  States  Commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1S78,  delegate- 
at-large  from  Iowa  to  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Exposition  in  New  Orleans  in  1885, 
and  represented  the  pomological  division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1S93.  He  was  on 
the  jury  of  awards  of  the  Horticultural 
Department,  and  was  a  practical  nursery¬ 
man  and  horticulturist.  For  two  years 
Colonel  Brackett  was  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
for  four  years  was  president.  He  was 
also  the  horticultural  expert  of  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1900.  For  two  years  Colonel 
Brackett  was  secretary  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society. 


He  had  just  passed  twenty.  In  11 
months  he  would  be  a  voter.  He  listened 
owl-like  to  the  discussion  about  giving 
votes  to  women.  Finally,  he  swelled  out 
his  chest  and  pompously  asked,  “How 
do  we  know  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  it  if  we  give  it  to  them?” — Woman’s 
Journal. 

The  smart  traveling  man  stood  on  a 
corner  in  the  little  country  village  at 
dusk.  He  was  looking  for  amusement, 
and  the  first  object  that  attracted  his 
attention  was  an  overgrown  boy,  per¬ 
haps  15  years  of  age,  riding  a  horse  that 
might  have  come  out  of  the  ark.  “Hello, 
sonny !”  shouted  the  salesman.  “How 
long  has  that  horse  been  dead?”  Quick 
as  a  flash  the  boy  replied,  “Three  days, 
but  you’re  the  first  buzzard  that  has  no¬ 
ticed  it.” — Toronto  Sun. 
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BARGAINS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


SILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  have 
a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine  and 
cutter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few  cutters 
that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special  price, 
and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  is  going  to 
have  one  of  these  on  a  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  engines. 
They  are  the  big  mone-maker  and  labor-saver  on 
a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cutter  and 
engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have.  Tell 
us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive  by 
return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do  not 
delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


CROWN 


The  Efficient 

GRAIN  DRILL 


is  the  pick  of  the  up-to- 
date  farmer  who  realizes 
that  the  best  drill  is  need¬ 
ed  to  Insure  maximum 
results,  It  embodies  more 
valuable,  individual 
features  than  any  other 
grain  drill  made.  Thirty 
years  of  improvement  in 
devices,  along  the  lines 
of  Honest  Construction, 
by  Drill  experts  has 
resulted  In  this  great  Seeding  Machine. 

The  Grain  Orill  that  Knows  No  Equal.  Our  machines  are  made 
in  plain  or  combined  stylet,  H<*e  or  Disc,  Steel  or  Wood  frame, 
Steel  or  Wood  Wheels,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

FREE  Oescriptive  Catalog  and  Folders  giving  reasons  with 
proofs  why  the  Crown  is  the  leader  in  the  grain  drill  field  of  to¬ 
day,  showing  why  Crown  machines  are  the  efficient  machines. 
Get  in  right  on  this  Drill  question  by  writing  us  today. 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO..  5  Wayne  St.,  Phelps,  N  Y 


imperial 


Pulverizer 


Does  the  work  of  Clod  Crusher,  Pulverizer,  Sell 
Packer,  Leveler,  and  Land  Roller— all  In  one  trip 
over  the  plowed  field.  Saves  time,  labor,  and  cost 
of  two  extra  machines. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

The  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  148  River  St.,  Kent,  O. 


WILLIAMS  ORCHARDS 

191.66  acres  at  Barry,  111. 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

on  Sept.  8,  1915 

In  three  parcels  and  as  a  whole 

Illustrated  descriptive  pamphlet  on  request. 

JN0.  R.  WILLIAMS,  409  Globe  Democrat  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.60 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1,50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard ..  $1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  9S9.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

John  Armstrong  was  anything  but 
happy  as  he  drove  away  from  the  Hard¬ 
ing  home  that  night.  The  baby  had  not 
been  seriously  ill  after  all,  and  the  inter¬ 
ruption  in  his  talk  with  Alice  had  been 
most  inopportune.  He  refused  to  believe 
that  her  decision  was  final,  and  felt  that 
he  could  have  persuaded  her  to  recon¬ 
sider  When  he  reached  the  highway,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  shortest  road  to 
Westfield,  he  drove  back  past  Ilillcrest. 
It  was  not  late,  and  he  hoped  to  find 
Alice  still  on  the  porch ;  but  the  porch 
was  deserted  and  the  house  dark. 

“I’ll  call  her  up  tomorrow,”  he  re¬ 
solved.  “She  still  has  my  ring,  anyway.” 

But  on  the  following  day,  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  telephone  to  Alice, 
he  received  the  ring  and  a  letter,  telling 
him  that  her  decision  was  final  and  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  him  again.  In  her  effort  to  make 
it  clear  that  their  engagement  was  at  an 
end  Alice  had  made  her  letter  very  brief 
and  cool. 

“If  she  feels  that  way  about  it,  I  don’t 
care,”  he  muttered. 

He  might  have  received  the  letter  in 
a  different  manner  if  he  had  known  what 
it  cost  Alice  to  write  it.  When  he  was 
called  away  so  suddenly  the  night  before, 
her  first  thought  had  been  that  he  had 
gone  without  being  convinced  of  the  final¬ 
ity  of  her  decision.  “I’ll  write  to  him,” 
she  decided,  “and  send  the  ring.  I  can’t 
discuss  it  with  him  again — it  only  makes 
it  harder.” 

When  Margaret  started  to  school  the 
next  morning,  Alice  walked  down  the 
path  with  her  and  at  the  gate  handed 
her  the  letter  and  a  small  package  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Dr.  Armstrong.  In  a  few 
words  she  explained  about  the  broken 
engagement;  and  in  order  to  divert  Mar¬ 
garet’s  attention  from  the  real  cause, 
gave  her  the  impression  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel.  She  led  Sarah  and  Ben 
to  infer  the  same,  for  Alice  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  pose  as  a  martyr.  She  caried  the 
matter  off  so  successfully  that  the  others 
decided  that  she  had  not  cared  much, 
after  all. 

To  take  her  mind  from  her  own  un¬ 
happiness,  Alice  plunged  into  the  work 
with  more  determination  than  ever.  Un¬ 
favorable  weather  had  put  Ben  back 
with  the  farm  work ;  and  to  add  to  his 
difficulties,  the  worn-out  corn-planter  re¬ 
fused  to  work,  so  the  corn  had  to  be 
planted  by  hand.  Alice  volunteered  to 
help,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Joe  out  of  school  for  a  few 
days. 

After  the  first  few  hours  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  Joe  at  work.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  the  sooner  he  emptied  his  pail 
of  seed-corn  the  sooner  the  planting 
would  be  accomplished;  and  occasionally 
dropped  a  whole  handful  of  corn  in  one 
hill.  He  amused  himself  by  throwing  stones 
and  clods  at  the  pilfering  crows  that  fol¬ 
lowed  hungrily  behind;  and  at  frequent 
intervals  went  to  the  spring-house  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  re-filling  the 
water  pail,  but  in  reality  to  visit  the 
cookie  jar. 

“Sarah,”  Alice  had  said,  going  to  her 
sister’s  door  before  starting  to  the  field 
the  first  morning  of  the  corn  planting, 
“you’ll  find  some  sliced  ham  on  the 
pantry  shelf;  and  there’s  a  dish  of  baked 
beans  in  the  cellar  that  you  can  warm 
up  for  dinner.”  Sarah  had  not  offered 
to  help  with  the  planting,  and  it  had  not 
even  occurred  to  the  others  to  ask  her 
help,  for  she  was  sure  to  refuse.  “Sarah, 
do  you  hear?” 

“All  right — I  hear  you,”  came  a 
drowsy  voice,  muffled  by  the  pillows. 

“And  you  can  get  anything  else  you 
like  ” 

“Yes — don’t  bother  me  any  more;” 
and  Sarah  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  when  she  got  up, 
and  when  she  went  to  the  kitchen  the 
fire  was  out.  If  there  was  one  thing 
which  Sarah  especially  disliked,  it  was 
building  a  fire.  After  sevei’al  efforts,  in 
which  she  blackened  her  hands  freely 
with  soot,  she  succeeded  in  starting  a 
feeble  blaze. 


Racks  for  Drying  Bean  Vines. 

The  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  issued  a  valuable  little  pamphlet 
on  the  field  bean.  This  describes  the 
method  of  growing  the  crop  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  a  practical,  concise  state- 


Rack  for  Bean  Vines _ Fig.  384. 

ment  of  the  methods  necessary  for  plant¬ 
ing,  growing  and  handling  a  crop  of 
beans.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
letters  from  people  asking  about  this  crop 
and  how  to  produce  it,  and  this  pamphlet 
will  be  of  great  help  to  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  asked  these  questions.  It 
is,  of  course,  too  late  now  to  give  in¬ 
struction  about  preparing  the  soil  and 
planting.  The  matter  of  cultivation  is 
much  the  same  as  that  for  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes.  Shallow  culture  is  best,  and  the 
beans  should  not  be  cultivated  early  in 
the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on,  or  close 
after  a  rain  while  the  vines  are  wet.  Cul¬ 
tivation  at  this  time  is  likely  to  spread 
the  disease  of  the  vine. 

As  for  harvesting  the  bean,  the  crop 
should  be  gathered  when  the  pods  have 
turned  brown,  and  the  leaves  are  fallen. 
In  West  Virginia  this  occurs  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  The  vines  are  either 
pulled  by  hand,  or  cut  by  a  bean  harvest¬ 
er,  which  is  a  machine  operating  a  slicer 
or  knife  which  runs  under  the  row  and 
cuts  off  the  roots.  In  many  cases  curing 
racks  are  used  for  drying  the  beans,  and 
we  have  found  that  these  are  also  very 
useful  for  curing  cow  pea  vines  or  Soy 
beans  for  fodder.  A  sample  of  the  curing 
rack  is  shown  at  Fig.  384.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  simply  makes  a  hollow  pile. 
The  beans  are  thrown  over  this  rack, 
which  keeps  the  pile  or  heap  open  at  the 
center  and  allows  the  air  to  work  in  and 
through.  A  rack  of  this  kind  will  often 
be  found  useful  in  curing  other  vines  or 
even  fodder  during  the  late  Fall.  For 
instance,  many  farmers  sow  barley  and 
rye  in  late  Summer.  The  barley  if  cut  in 
late  October  or  November  gives  a  small 


crop  of  hay.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
it  is  often  difficult  to  cure  such  hay  prop¬ 
erly,  but  with  a  few  of  such  racks  as  are 
shown  in  the  pictures,  the  fodder  can  be 
well  cared  for  in  much  less  time  than 
would  be  inquired  for  natural  curing. 


“I’ll  make  some  cream  puffs,”  she  de¬ 
cided.  “I  saw  a  recipe  the  other  day 
that  sounded  good.”  Sarah’s  proficiency 
in  cooking  was  limited  to  cakes  and 
candies. 

It  took  fifteen  minutes  to  find  the  di¬ 
rections,  and  a  half  hour  to  get  the  in¬ 
gredients  together.  She  forgot  about  the 
fire  and  when  the  mixture  was  ready  for 
baking,  found  that  the  oven  was  not  hot 
enough  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  clock  showed 
her  that  it  was  almost  dinner  time,  so 
she  thrust  the  pan  into  the  oven.  She 
hastily  prepared  a  custard  for  filling  the 
puffs,  and  scorched  it  in  the  process. 
Then  she  hurriedly  put  the  ham  to  cook, 
so  that  there  would  be  some  evidence  of 
dinner  when  the  others  came  in. 

“I  won’t  have  time  to  get  potatoes — I 
wonder  what  else  Alice  said  I  should 
have.”  She  could  not  remembei’,  so  she 
hurriedly  set  the  table. 

“Wbat’re  you  going  to  have  for  din¬ 
ner?’  queried  Joe,  appearing  at  this 
juncture, 

“Don’t  you  ever  think  of  anything  but 
eating?  YouTe  always  bothering  around 
the  kitchen.” 

“Nobody  sees  you  bothering  about  the 
kitchen  very  often,”  retorted  Joe. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  have  potatoes?” 
asked  Alice,  coming  into  the  kitchen. 
“And  did  you  remember  to  warm  up  the 
beans?” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Questions. 

Payment  by  Mistake. 

\  change  was  made  in  the  road  law 
May  15th  about  the  wide  tire  wagon. 
The  farmers  used  to  got  a  rebate  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  r<  (1  tax  and  I  paid  my 
road  tax  on  May  27th,  1915,  and  got  my 
rebate.  Now  I  get  a  letter  from  the  road 
boss  that  the  tax  collector  would  call  on 
me  in  the  near  future  to  re-collect  that 
rebate.  But  I  have  a  receipt  in  full.  The 
road  masters  claim  that  this  act  of  May 
15tli  was  unknown  to  them  until  some  of 
the  taxes  had  been  collected.  Now  my 
neighbor  paid  his  tax  one  day  after  me 
and  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  full.  By  that 
time  this  act  was  known  to  the  road 
board  and  they  took  steps  at  once.  Now 
please  let  me  know  if  I  must  pay  that 
rebate.  l.  z. 

Pennsylvania. 

Although  there  are  cases  holding  to  the 
contrary,  the  better  rule  seems  to  be  that 
payments  made  by  a  public  officer  by  mis¬ 
take  or  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  may  be 
recovered  back.  If  the  law  has  been 
changed  and  the  town  officers  were  in 
ignoxmnce  of  it,  justice  would  seem  to  call 
for  the  payment  by  you  of  the  rebate,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  collecting  it  impar¬ 
tially  from  everybody.  Before  paying 
have  them  bring  forward  proof  that  the 
law  has  been  changed.  m.  d. 


profits  of  $10,  $15,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4.  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 

Break  All 
Baling  Records 

in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  "can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 
We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too. 

Get  Our  Book 

—'Tons  T«ll*'— packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling  facta.  Show  in  actual  figures  tbo  big  profits  you 
can  make  with  a  Sandwich  Press.  A  postal  brings  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOW1  Address 

SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  520  OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520  f  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Box  520fc Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Can  Start  i  Coupled 
or  Stop  I  up  Short 
Instantly  L 


Easy  to  Turn 


Great  for 
Windrow 
Baling 


Landlord’s  Proceedings. 

A  lets  his  farm  in  Idaho  to  B  under  a 
written  contract.  A  is  to  be  paid  each 
Fall  in  cash  from  a  certain  share  of  the 
salable  crops  which  B  raises.  If  B  should 
fail  or  refuse  to  pay  rent  after  a  year’s 
time,  how  can  A  proceed  to  obtain  it,  if 
B  has  not  yet  removed  the  crops  or  his 
stock  from  the  farm?  Can  A  attach  the 
crops  or  stock  or  both  for  enough  to  cover 
rent  due?  If  B  refuses  to  leave  place  how 
shall  A  remove  him?  If  by  so  doing  B 
breaks  the  contract,  is  the  entire  contract 
then  void?  r.  e.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract  that  it  is  but  guesswork  to  ad¬ 
vise  without  seeing  it.  It  surely  should 
provide  for  the  re-entry  of  A  if  the  rental 
is  uot  paid.  Legal  procedure  differs  in 
each  State  so  much  that  it  is  hard  for  one 
so  far  away  to  state  exactly  your  rights. 
Speaking  generally,  if  I>  was  endeavoring 
to  defraud  A,  B’s  property  could  be  at¬ 
tached  wherever  found.  But  if  B  is  to 
pay  A  from  proceeds  of  the  crops  no 
cause  of  action  arises  until  the  crops  are 
sold  and  A  could  not  prevent  this  as  he 
is  bound  by  his  contract.  A  might  attach 
other  of  B’s  property  wherever  found 
after  the  rent  became  due.  If  B  has 
breached  the  contract  A  may  remove  him 
by  summary  proceedings.  If  the  property 
is  of  substantial  value,  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  advantageous  to  you  to  place  your 
matters  in  the  hands  of  some  reliable  at¬ 
torney  near  the  location  of  the  property. 

M.  D. 
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SIX  HORSEPOWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $90 

will  fill  your  silo  if  you  use  a  carrier.  Our  Ten 
Horsepower  is  the  thing  if  you  use  a  blower.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conu 


Runs  on  Kerosene  or  coal 
oil,  thus  Insuring  low  cost  contin¬ 
uous  power.  _  It  will  operate  your 
shop,  electric  light  plant,  water 
system,  buz*  saw,  silo,  sprayer, 
and  do  all  the  other  power  jobs 
about  tho  place.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Two  to  ten  H.  P.  Fuel  Oil  Engines  15  H.  P. 
to  200  H.  P.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

THE  BESSEMER  (MS  ENGINE  CO. 

123  Lincoln  A?e.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


EMERSON 

Farm  T  ractor 

Model  L— 12-20  Horse  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed  light  weighs 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  fot 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  im¬ 
plements  you  now  have  on  your  farm 
—  gang  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  road  drags  or  graders. 
Will  also  operate  your  ensilage  cutter,  feed 
grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses — costs  less  and  is  so  simple  anyone 
can  run  it.  Write  Today  for  Free  Folder  Illustrated  in  Colors. 

Information  on  Dig  Four  “20" 
and  Dig  Four  “30"  sent  on  request 

Emcrson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

91  1  S.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 


CASE 

For  Every  Purpose 


The  CASE  line  of  gas,  oil  and  steam 
tractors  is  complete.  Every  tractor 
demand  is  successfully  met.  From  the 
new  10-20  gas  tractor,  just  out,  to 
the  mighty  110  h.  p.  CASE  steam 
tractor,  you  will  find  nothing  to  equal 
them  in  durability,  simplicity  and  low 
cost  of  operation 
and  upkeep. 

For  72  years  and 
more  the  name  of 
CASE  has  stood  for 
mechanical  perfec¬ 
tion  in  motive  power 
machinery.  CASE 
Tractors  have  car¬ 
ried  the  famous 
Eagle  Trademark  to  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  And  today  they  are  farther 
in  the  lead  than  ever. 

Gas — Oil — Steam 

CASE  Tractors  are  adapted  to  burn 
every  type  of  fuel.  Our  Gas  Tractors 
as  well  as  our  Gas  and  Oil  types  hold 


CASE  25  H. 


records  for  fuel  economy  and  working 
efficiency.  CASE  Steam  Tractors  have 
pointed  the  way  since  tractors  were 
first  known. 

Case  25  H.  P.  Gas  Tractor 

A  small,  strong,  light  tractor.  Tried 
andproved  theequal 
of  our  large  tractors 
in  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  and  relia¬ 
bility.  A  small  trac¬ 
tor  giving  you  all 
the  reliability  of 
the  CASE  name. 

P-  Gas  Tractor  Write  for  Facts 

CASE  Tractors  and  SATTLEY 
Tractor  Gang  Plows  solve  every  power- 
plowing  problem.  Our  handsome  new 
book  tells  all  about  our  Tractors, 
Plows,  Steel  Threshing  'Machines,  Auto¬ 
mobiles,  Corn  Shellers,  Hay  Balers  and 
Road  Machinery.  A  postcard  brings  you 
a  free  copy,  together  with  our  latest  book¬ 
let  of  evidences,  "Facts  from  the  Field.” 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

722  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.  (310) 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


An  Old  Meadow. — I  have  told  of  one 
old  meadow  which  grew  too  thin  to  cut 
longer.  As  soon  as  the  hay  was  off  we 
plowed  this  field  and  fitted  it  well  with 
Cutaway  and  Acme.  Then  we  marked 
out  furrows  three  feet  apart  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  corn  for  fodder.  This  corn  was 
planted  about  as  thick  as  we  usually  sow 
garden  peas  and  covered  three  inches  deep. 
On  part  of  the  field  we  put  Japanese  mil¬ 
let  in  the  same  way — scattered  in  fur¬ 
rows.  We  shall  keep  the  cultivators  run¬ 
ning  both  to  force  the  corn  and  millet  and 
to  tear  up  this  old  sod,  and  at  the  last 
cultivation  rye  will  go  in  as  a  cover  crop. 
Of  course,  planting  corn  in  late  July  is 
all  out  of  season,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  crop  that  will  give  us  more  forage. 
Sorghum  might  do  it,  but  in  our  latitude 
corn  is  the  safer  crop.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  get  as  much  fodder  as  we  can, 
and  prepare  the  land  for  Alfalfa  next 
year.  In  order  to  do  this  we  shall  culti¬ 
vate  the  corn  freely  and  thus  rip  up  the 
old  sod.  Early  next  Spring  we  plan  to 
plow  the  rye  under  and  use  at  least  one 
ton  of  slaked  lime  per  acre.  Then  after 
fitting  the  soil  well  we  expect  to  trans¬ 
plant  our  Alfalfa  seedlings  all  over  this 
field  !  These  seedlings  will  be  cultivated 
like  corn.  Judging  from  what  they  have 
done  this  year  we  should  get  at  least  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  next  year  and 
have  the  Alfalfa  securely  fixed  for  eight 
years  or  more  of  cutting.  I  do  not  advise 
others  to  try  this  plan  unless  they  are 
prepared  for  much  hard  labor.  We  try 
it  partly  as  an  experiment  to  test  this 
transplanting  theory  on  a  large  scale. 

Alfalfa  Seedlings. — At  Fig  378,  page 
1007,  is  shown  another  plant  of  these  new 
Siberian  varieties.  This  is  Semipala- 
tinsk — quite  different  from  Cossack  which 
was  shown  last  week.  This  is  a  yellow- 
flowered  Alfalfa  withh  a  peculiar  habit  of 
growth.  It  does  not  stand  upright  like 
Cossack  or  the  ordinary  Alfalfa  but 
spreads  or  sprawls  out  over  the  ground 
like  a  melon  vine.  Prof.  N.  E.  Ilanson 
considers  it  the  strongest  of  the  Alfalfas 
yet  brought  to  this  country.  A  single  big 
plant  of  this  variety  gave  him  over  18 
pounds  of  green  forage  in  one  season.  As 
a  pasture  plant  I  think  this  Semipalatinsk 
will  be  a  great  help  in  many  rough  coun¬ 
tries,  but  its  recumbent  habit  of  growth 
is  against  it  as  a  hay  plant.  I  should 
say  that  Cossack,  Grimm  and  some  others 
will  prove  superior  for  hay.  But  notice 
the  root  growth.  It  is  even  more 
branched  than  Cossack  or  Grimm.  What 
a  contrast  between  this  and  the  old  tap- 
rooted  sorts.  These  Siberian  varieties 
seem  fully  capable  of  obtaining  full  water 
supply  like  the  tap-rooted  kinds — yet  see 
how  they  anchor  themselves  in  the  ground 
and  spread  their  feeding  roots  out  into 
the  upper  soil.  Here  is  another  thing. 
See  how  the  roots  of  this  plant  have 
sprouted  from  the  end  of  the  seedling 
root.  When  these  roots  came  from  South 
Dakota  they  appeared  to  have  been  ripped 
out  with  a  plow — cut  off  five  or  six  inches 
below  the  crown.  They  went  into  the 
ground  much  like  a  closely  root-pruned 
tree  and  now  they  are  making  much  the 
same  form  of  root  that  we  find  on  such 
trees.  Of  course  it  looks  like  a  rather 
small  business  to  plant  Alfalfa  as  we  do 
cabbage  or  tomatoes,  but  we  may  find 
several  untbought-of  things  which  make 
it  pay. 

Everbearing  Strawberries.  —  This 
Spring  we  planted  500  Superb  plants  to 
test  this  theory  of  “everbearing.”  I  have 
been  rather  sceptical  about  it.  The 
plants  made  a  good  growth  and  in  late 
June  blossoms  began  to  appear.  We 
were  told  to  cut  these  off,  but  as  we 
wanted  to  study  the  full  habit  of  the 
berry  we  let  them  alone.  As  a  result  we 
have  had  ripe  berries  ever  since  July  4. 
Most  of  the  plants  will  show  ripe  fruit, 
green  fruit  in  all  stages  and  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  These  fruits  are  picked  free¬ 
ly  without  any  effort  to  keep  a  record. 
On  July  31  we  picked  two  quarts  of  good 
ones.  In  addition  to  this  the  plants  are 
making  runners  quite  freely.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  moisture  I  should 
judge  that  we  shall  have  at  least  2.000 
potted  plants  from  this  bed  before  Win¬ 
ter.  I  expect  to  put  them  all  out  in  a 
strong  piece  of  ground  near  the  house, 
where  they  can  be  irrigated.  I  do  not 
feel  sure  yet  of  the  great  commercial  im¬ 
portance  of  these  plants  but  there  is  no 


question  about  their  home  value.  With  a 
few  hundred  plants  a  small  family  with 
a  back-yard  garden  could  by  planting 
Marshall  and  Gandy,  have  a  full  supply 
of  berries  for  at  least  125  days.  I  find 
that  people  want  berries  whenever  they 
can  get  them — in  the  season  or  out  of  it. 

Buckwheat  and  Turnips. — This  is  a 
great  combination  for  what  you  may  call 
a  Summer  cover  crop.  I  have  told  of  one 
strawberry  field  that  had  been  picked  five 
years.  It  was  too  grassy  to  pay  to  pick 
longer,  so  we  plowed  it  promptly  and 
sowed  buckwheat  and  turnips.  By  Au¬ 
gust  1  there  was  a  solid  mat  of  buck¬ 
wheat  at  least  18  inches  high  and  a  thick 
scattering  of  turnips.  About  the  middle 
of  August  this  mass  will  be  plowed  right 
under  and  packed  down.  Then  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  stirred  up  and  big  layer 
strawberry  plants  put  in  3x2  feet.  Thor¬ 
ough  culture  will  be  given,  and  if  we  can 
get  hold  of  a  fair  supply  of  water  we 
shall  get  some  fruit  next  year,  and  be 
ready  for  four  years  more  of  picking. 
IIow  this  buckwheat  with  its  small  and 
delicate  root  system  can  ever  make  such 
a  remarkable  growth  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  It  does  it,  however,  and  this 
fact  makes  buckwheat  the  best  Summer 
cover  crop  for  growing  between  a  Spring 
crop  and  Fall  planting  or  seeding. 

The  Potato  Chop. — It  is  the  best  we 
ever  had — somehow  we  seem  to  have  hit 
the  combination  of  soil  culture  and  con¬ 
ditions  just  right  this  year.  The  best 
yield  is  on  an  old  Alfalfa  patch  which 
had  mostly  gone  back  to  grass.  The  soil 
was  full  of  the  decayed  Alfalfa  roots  and 
the  way  those  potatoes  grew  was  a  won¬ 
der.  Many  of  the  vines  grew  four  feet 
right  into  the  air.  These  are  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers,  for  this  variety,  with  all  its  faults, 
remains  the  best  one  for  our  needs.  If 
prices  improve  a  little  this  patch  will  be 
dug  and  sold  before  September  1,  so  as  to 
put  in  a  cover  crop  and  follow  with  po¬ 
tatoes  again  next  year.  We  still  follow 
the  plan  of  planting  potatoes  between 
the  rows  of  bearing  peach  trees.  We 
get  good  crops  in  this  way  and  this  sea¬ 
son  the  potato  crop  will  pay  all  expenses 
of  caring  for  the  peach  orchard  except 
spraying.  Potato  prices  have  started  low, 
but  I  think  they  will  come  up  later. 
There  is  another  good  crop  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  must  all  got  busy  on  a  po¬ 
tato  campaign  if  we  expect  to  take  care 
of  the  potatoes. 

Backed  Apples. — They  have  come 
around  once  more  in  season,  and  it  will 
require  a  large  crop  to  satisfy  our  fam¬ 
ily.  The  little  boys  and  I  are  great  ap¬ 
ple  consumers.  When  we  started  in  to 
settle  our  strawberry  plant  trade  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  we  had  to  begin  by  eating 
a  good-sized  dish  of  baked  apple  and 
milk.  That’s  a  good  way  to  avoid  trou¬ 
ble  over  figures.  Our  plant  trade  this 
year  is  good  thus  far,  as  the  damp  sea¬ 
son  makes  it  a  good  time  to  transplant, 
On  Saturday  afternoon  after  the  boys 
had  quit  work  a  customer  drove  in  for 
225  potted  plants.  One  boy  was  down 
by  the  brook  fishing,  while  the  other  was 
getting  ready  to  go  in  swimming.  Bus¬ 
iness  is  busness  however,  and  they  came 
at  good  speed  to  help  me  dig  the  pots. 
Our  customer  finally  drove  off  with 
plants  spread  all  over  his  ear.  After 
some  figuring  we  found  that  the  week’s 
commission  for  the  boys  amounted  to  $9 
and  they  went  joyfully  to  bed  that  much 
nearer  their  two  wheels.  Next  week 
promises  to  be  another  good  one.  and  in 
addition  to  the  plant  business  these  boys 
expect  to  harvest  the  seed  from  the  Cos¬ 
sack  Alfalfa  and  get  it  into  the  ground 
for  a  crop  of  seedlings.  We  have  already 
some  50,000  seedlings  of  Grimm,  over 
eight  inches  high.  Then  we  are  beginning 
to  sort  out  our  Red  pullets  to  try  to 
get  10  good  ones  for  the  next  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest.  There  is  surely  plenty  of 
business  on  the  farm  this  Summer. 

Drinking  Water. — I  have  always  felt 
that  the  average  man  and  woman  fail  to 
drink  enough  water.  A  farmer  out  iu  the 
field  and  sweating  freely  must  drink  or 
he  will  burn  up,  but  there  seem  to  be 
thousands  of  people  in  the  world  who 
never  sweat  and  who  think  it  vulgar  to 
drink  water.  They  will  sip  a  little  moist¬ 
ure  now  and  then  when  they  ought  to 
drink  a  gallon  or  more  of  pure  water 
every  day.  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  writes  the 
Medical  Record  about  the  use  of  water 
in  cases  of  tuberculosis : 

I  invariably  ask  the  new  patient  how 
much  water  he  drinks  daily ;  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  answer  is,  “I  drink  very  lit¬ 


tle.”  When  the  patient  is  taken  under 

treatment  and  urged  to  drink  from  six 
to  eight  glasses  of  water  between  meal 
times  and  even  small  quantities  with  his 
meals,  it  is  surprising  to  notice  how 
quickly  nearly  all  the  symptoms,  such  as 
high  temperature,  headaches,  malaise  and 
anorexia  disappear,  and  even  the  cough 
becomes  better. 

Of  course  the  explanation  for  this  im¬ 
provement  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  in¬ 
creased  ingestion  of  water  the  toxins  se¬ 
creted  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  as  well  as 
the  toxins  from  an  overloaded  intestinal 
tract  become  largely  diluted.  The  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  water  ingested  also 
helps  to  make  the  sputum  less  tenacious. 
This  bencficicnt  action  of  water  on  cough 
and  expectoration  can  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  urging  the  patient  to  take  an 
abundance  of  salt  with  his  meals. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  and  cannot  argue 
about  this,  but  I  am  sure  that  every  adult 
would  1m*  better  off  for  drinking  at  least  a 
gallon  of  pure  water  every  day,  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  strong  sweat  out  in  the  air. 
My  remedy  for  most  of  the  physical  ills 
of  life  is  to  drink  all  the  water  you  can, 
then  proceed  '  to  sweat  it  out,  with  a 
good  bath  each  day. 

Soluble  Nitrogen. — We  have  been 
making  some  experiments  with  nitrate  of 
soda  this  season  that  are  very  striking. 
One  block  of  peach  trees  did  not  look 
well.  The  foliage  was  light  colored  and 
the  leaves  small  in  spite  of  plowing  and 
cultivating.  Evidently  nitrogen  was 
needed — there  could  he  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  language  of  tree  life  yelling  “Ni¬ 
trogen”  with  a  capital  N.  So  we  gave 
each  tree  a  double  handful  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  An  Italian  put  part  of  it  on  and 
he  thought  it  ought  to  go  close  tip  to  the 
trunk — so  he  put  it  in  a  little  pile  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Even  with  this  foolish 
manner  of  fertilizing  the  nitrate  “got 
there.”  These  trees  pulled  down  the 
yellow  flag  and  slowly  took  on  a  deep 
green  color.  They  are  now  green  enough 
to  suit  anyone  and  the  fruit  is  growing 
in  size.  After  baying  we  used  about  125 
pounds  of  nitrate  per  acre  on  the  best  of 
the  meadows.  The  effect  in  this  damp 
season  is  remarkable,  for  the  grass  takes 
oji  a  dark  green  color  and  has  started  to 
grow.  As  a  rule  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  nitrate  alone  on  grass  but  this 
year  we  needed  the  hay  and  I  thought  it 
was  the  one  season  in  half  a  dozen  to 
push  the  meadows.  We  have  also  used 
nitrate  on  carrots  where  the  growth  was 
slack  and  the  color  a  little  light.  You 
must  use  judgment,  however,  in  handling 
this  powerful  stuff.  The  last  of  July  is 
our  time  for  cleaning  out  the  manure  and 
the  cuttings  from  the  fence  rows.  We 
put  this  stuff  around  the  bearing  trees  of 
our  sod  orchards.  One  block  in  particular 
makes  a  good  growth  of  grass.  We  take 
this  out  of  the  orchard  as  hay  and  haul 
back  the  manure  and  trash  to  pile  around 
the  trees.  n.  w.  c. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Progressive  Strawberry. — I  planted 
200  of  the  Progressive  strawberry  plants 
the  past  Spring,  and  have  been  getting 
fruit  from  them  right  along,  and  am  still 
now,  the  last  of  July,  getting  a  supply  for 
the  table.  The  plants  are  full  of  green 
fruit  and  bloom,  are  growing  well  and 
making  runners,  and  some  of  the  runners 
are  blooming.  Hence  I  cannot  see  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  off  the  bloom  as  ad¬ 
vised  by  “Trucker,  Jr.,”  page  936.  Even 
if  the  plants  were  injured  by  fruiting 
the  fruit  will  pay  well  to  plant  more  an¬ 
other  season,  for  this  200  plants  have 
already  given  us  a  dozen  or  more  quarts, 
and  promise  to  keep  it  up  all  Summer. 
They  are  growing  in  heavily  manured 
soil  of  a  medium  sandy  loam,  with  a 
strong  clay  right  under  the  top  soil.  For 
a  Spring  crop  I  have  found  no  superior 
to  the  Chesapeake.  Its  only  fault  is  that 
it  makes  so  few  runners  that  it  is  hard 
to  increase  rapidly.  It  would  make  an 
excellent  variety  for  the  hill  method, 
since  it  naturally  is  inclined  to  stick  to 
the  bill. 

A  New  Cucumber.— I  have  tried 
among  new  things  this  season  some  of 
the  Mammoth  White  cucumbers.  They 
are  very  good  when  half  grown,  but  they 
grow  fully  20  inches  or  more  long  be¬ 
fore  ripening.  They  seem  to  be  very  pro¬ 
lific. 

Onion  Sets. — My  onion-set  crop  has 
been  harvested,  and  the  exceedingly  fav¬ 
orable  weather  has  made  many  of  them 
too  large.  I  have  turned  these  over  to 
my  better  half  for  pickling,  since  these 
•extra  large  sets  will  always  run  to  seed 
when  planted.  Of  course  we  can  save 
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the  onion  by  nipping  out  the  seed  stalk 

as  soon  as  it  starts,  but  that  is  a  good 
deal  of  bother,  and  many  will  get  ahead 
of  one.  These  sets  are  mainly  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Queen,  which  I  shall  plant  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  early  green  onions.  At  same 
time  I  shall  plant  the  sets  of  the  Yellow 
Potato  onion,  which  have  been  harvested 
a  month.  These  will  be  for  ripe  onions. 
Then  I  have  tried  growing  some  sets  of 
the  Giant  Rocca  and  Commercial,  Sil¬ 
ver  King  and  Prizetaker;  have  never 
tried  these  from  ripe  sets,  and  will  be 
somewhat  curious  to  note  the  result.  I 
propose  to  keep  these  for  Spring  planting 
for  making  ripe  onions,  and  will  compare 
the  results  with  the  sowing  of  seed  under 
glass  in  Winter  for  transplanting  as  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If  the 
ripe  sets  will  do  as  well  it  will  save  some 
Winter  work  in  the  frames  and  leave 
more  room  there  for  the  lettuce  and  beets, 
etc. 

August  Lettuce. — Now,  with  the 
coming  of  August.  I  begin  on  lettuce 
again  by  sowing  seed  of  the  May  King 
for  a  Fall  crop  in  the  open  ground.  I 
use  this  variety  for  this  crop,  and  later 
sow  seed  of  the  Big  Boston  to  set  in  the 
frames  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Years 
crop. 

Sweet  Clover. — In  riding  through 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  I  noted  that 
the  Sweet  clover,  so  called,  was  growing 
rankly  in  every  vacant  place  in  fields  and 
roadsides.  None  lias  ever  been  sown 
there  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  and  no 
one  is  sowing  it,  but  it  is  simply  regarded 
as  a  weed,  and  certainly  no  lime  nor  in¬ 
oculation  has  ever  been  nsed,  and  yet  I 
saw  masses  of  it  five  feet  tall.  Its 
abundance  may  explain  to  some  extent 
the  ease  with  which  Alfalfa  grows  in 
that  county.  One  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Alfalfa  growers  simply  sows  the  seed 
on  his  wheat  in  Spring  just  as  we  have 
been  sowing  clover  seed,  and  he  gets  a 
fine  stand.  The  Sweet  clover  is  not 
sown,  simply  because  down  here  where 
we  can  grow  peas  and  Crimson  clover 
and  Alfalfa  so  well  we  do  not  need  the 
Melilotus.  In  a  short  motor  ride  today 
I  saw  a  large  plot  of  Alfalfa  which  has 
been  cut  three  times  already,  and  is  rush¬ 
ing  up  for  a  fourth  cutting.  What  do 
we  want  with  Sweet  clover?  This  Alfal¬ 
fa  is  growing  on  a  piece  of  newly  cleared 
pine  land,  and  if  it  had  any  lime  I  could 
not  ascertain,  but  believe  that  it  bad. 

Midsummer  Sowings. — But  to  get 
back  to  the  garden.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  pansy  seed,  and  if  in  the 
vegetable  garden  some  early  Fall  greens 
are  wanted,  some  spinach  and  Norfolk 
curled  kale  may  be  sown  early  in  August. 
I  make  two  sowings  of  spinach,  one  in 
early  August  for  Fall  use  and  another  in 
mid-September  to  winter  over  for  Spring 
cutting.  The  first  sowing  is  made  in 
rows  and  cultivated.  The  last  sowing  is 
made  broadcast,  for  I  find  that  the  plants 
winter  better  in  this  way.  On  a  plot 
that  was  very  heavily  manured  for  a 
Spring  crop  of  lettuce  I  sot  some  late 
tomato  plants.  Where  those  tomato  vines 
intend  to  stop  I  would  like  to  discover, 
for  I  never  saw  such  a  growth  with  as 
little  indications  of  fruiting.  Evidently 
we  can  get  soil  too  rich  for  tomatoes. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Alfalfa  as  an  Orchard  Crop. 

I  have  seen  an  article  on  page  917,  on 
Alfalfa  as  an  orchard  crop.  I  should  like 
to  know  why  you  consider  it  unfavorable 
to  grow  Alfalfa  in  an  orchard  till  the 
trees  are  at  least  seven  years  old.  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  100  of  the  State  College,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  recommends  Alfalfa  as  an  orchard 
crop  with  mulching  the  young  trees. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  g.  b. 

On  most  soils  Alfalfa  would  take  too 
much  moisture  from  the  young  trees.  Our 
experience  is  that  young  trees  do  much 
better  with  thorough  culture.  After  they 
are  well  grown  or  come  into  bearing  a 
system  of  mulching,  or  cutting  the  grass 
and  piling  it  around  the  trees,  will  an¬ 
swer,  but  unless  there  are  special  reasons 
for  doing  otherwise  we  would  advise  good 
culture  for  the  younger  trees.  There  are 
several  orchards  around  Syracuse  where 
Alfalfa  grows  well.  One  or  sometimes 
two  cuttings  of  the  Alfalfa  will  be  used 
for  hay — the  rest  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground  as  a  mulch.  On  strong,  natural 
grass  land  this  works  well,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  most  men.  when  they  once 
get  a  good  crop  of  Alfalfa,  want  to  take 
it  all,  and  will  leave  nothing  for  the  trees. 
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Setting  California  Privet. 

When  is  the  best  time  in  the  Fall  to 
plant  California  privet?  Should  a  hedge 
planted  last  Spring  be  pruned  this  Fall? 

Searsdale,  N.  Y.  G.  w. 

Privet  may  be  transplanted  any  time 
in  the  Fall  after  the  plants  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  season’s  growth,  but  for  the 
latitude  of  Searsdale,  Spring  planting 
would  be  advisable,  as  Fall-set  plants 
might  possibly  be  injured  to  some  extent 
from  hard  freezing.  I  would  advise 
Spring  pruning  for  that  section,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  hedge  is  in  an  exposed  sit¬ 
uation.  Mulch  with  rough  manure  this 
Fall,  which  will  not  only  assist  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  young  hedge  plants  safely  through 
the  Winter,  but  will  add  much  fertility  to 
the  soil,  which  the  plants  will  utilize  to 
good  advantage  next  season.  K. 


Girdling  Trees. 

Do  you  think  it  will  pay  to  girdle  fruit 
trees  to  bring  them  into  bearing?  How 
is  it  done?  I  kill  pin  oaks  by  cutting  out 
a  girdle  of  bark.  S.  K. 

The  girdling  of  apple  and  pear  trees 
cannot  be  considered  good  orchard  prac¬ 
tice.  The  standard  varieties  of  these 
fruits  should  be  brought  into  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  by  proper  cultivation,  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  pruning,  and  spraying.  Girdling  is 
an  artificial  practice  that  does  not  reach 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  may  cause 
great  damage  to  the  trees.  Girdling  is 
sometimes  attempted  by  cutting  through 
the  bark  with  a  knife,  early  in  June, 
making  several  spirals  of  cuts  about  the 
trunk,  but  leaving  the  bark  in  place. 
Such  practice  is  not  in  favor  with  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  growers,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
commended  unless  one  wishes  to  do  a 
little  experimenting. 

Pin  oaks  can  be  killed  by  removing  10 
or  12  inches  of  bark  at  this  season,  in  a 
complete  girdle  about  the  trunk.  They 
will  be  able  to  live  for  a  time,  but  will 
eventually  die.  I  do  not  know  your  ob¬ 
ject  in  killing  oaks  in  this  way,  but  if 
you  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  it  is  best 
to  cut  them  down  and  dispose  of  the 
wood.  The  slowly  dying  trees  from  gird¬ 
ling  will  offer  a  breeding  place  for  bor¬ 
ers  and  other  insects  injurious  to  healthy 
trees.  m.  a.  blake. 


White  Grubs. 

Our  garden  this  year  is  filled  with  large 
white  grubs  with  brown  heads,  evidently 
come  from  the  manure  used  as  fertilizer. 
Are  they  harmful  in  any  way?  j.  p.  b. 

Gwinn,  Mich. 

These  grubs  are  the  larvae  of  the  well- 
known  June-bug.  The  insect  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeder,  and  destroys  the  roots  of 
many  kinds  of  plants.  As  a  rule,  they 
kill  the  plants  attacked  by  devouring  the 
entire  root  system,  then  find  their  way  to 
other  plants  and  do  likewise,  and  so  on 
during  the  growing  season.  They  are 
quite  destructive  to  such  plants  as  they 
attack  that  have  a  small  root  system. 
T'nless  they  are  very  plentiful  they  sel¬ 
dom  cause  much  loss  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  particularly  where  many  strong 
growing  vegetables  are  grown.  The  ma¬ 
nure  pile  is  the  favorite  depository,  and 
hatching  place  for  the  eggs  of  this  insect, 
and  they  are  found  in  greater  or  lesser 
numbers  in  all  rotted  manure  heaps,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  early  part  of  Summer,  rc. 


Controlling  Corn  Ear-worm. 

Equal  parts  of  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  and  sulphur  formed  the  mixture 
which  last  Summer  controlled  for  us  the 
corn  ear-worm  on  a  trial  one-half  acre 
plot  of  horse  corn.  This  mixture  was 
applied  by  means  of  a  hand  sifter  (a  per¬ 
forated  can  held  in  the  hand)  to  the  silks 
of  each  ear  from  their  first  appearance 
until  they  are  developed,  the  idea  being 
to  allow  no  chance  for  the  worm  to  enter 
the  ear  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  poison.  Three  applications  were 
made,  August  7,  August  13,  and  August 
22.  Two  pounds  of  the  mixture  were  re¬ 
quired  per  application.  It  took  one  man 
about  four  hours  to  give  one  application. 
In  this  field  year  before  last  the  worms 
had  attacked  nearly  every  ear,  but  last 
year  when  husked  only  three  ears  were 
found  that  the  ear- worm  had  touched, 
while  adjacent  corn  was  badly  infested. 
The  corn  was  fed  to  the  hogs  with  no 
bad  x’esults.  We  do  not  know  whether 
sweet  corn  so  treated  could  be  safely 


sold  and  used.  We  figured  that  the  cost 
for  such  treatment  would  be  near  .$7  per 
acre,  and  did  not  consider  it  profitable. 
However,  for  growing  prize  corn  it 
might  be  very  useful.  l.  k.  wilkins. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Club-root  in  Turnips. 

Will  you  explain  these  turnip  roots? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  j.  g.  ii. 

The  sample  turnips  show  unmistaka¬ 
ble  evidence  of  club-root.  This  disease 
is  very  destructive  to  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower.  turnips  and  practically  all  other 
cultivated  members  of  the  Brassica  fam¬ 
ily.  Plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil  seems  to 
be  the  natural  preventive  and  remedy 
for  this  disease.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
large  market  gardens  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  where  there  are  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  oyster  and  clam  shells  in  the  soil, 
cabbage  and  its  related  crops  have  been 
grown  on  the  same  land  for  many  years, 
and  were  never  known  to  be  attacked  by 
club-root,  while  in  the  gardens  a  few  miles 
inland,  that  contain  no  shells  in  the  soil, 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  two  successive 
crops  of  cabbage  on  the  same  soil,  with¬ 
out  considerable  loss  from  club-root. 
Lime  in  any  form  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
the  soil  will  destroy  the  eggs  or  newlv- 
hatched  larvae  of  the  insect,  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disease,  and  when  it  is 
not  practicable  to  change  the  location  of 
such  crops  as  are  subject  to  the  disease, 
to  fresh  land  from  year  to  year,  lime 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  150  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  after  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ed  in.  and  if  pure  bone  meal  or  any  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  used,  it  should  not  be 
applied  until  planting  time.  Do  not 
plant  cabbage  or  any  of  its  related  crops 
on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  otherwise 
lime  heavily,  as  directed  above,  which 
will  heli>  much  in  clearing  the  soil  of  this 
destructive  disease.  k. 


Vegetable  Cellar. 

I  wish  to  build  a  cement  house,  non- 
freezing,  for  vegetables  and  acetylene  light 
plant;  the  exterior  of  blocks  eight  inches 
thick,  the  interior  plain  cement.  How 
thick  should  be  the  walls  and  must  there 
be  an  air  chamber?  Should  this  space  be 
filled  with  sand  or  some  other  material  or 
left  open?  The  interior  to  be  six  feet 
wide,  eight  feet  long  and  6^4  feet  high. 

Darke  Co.,  O.  a.  p. 

Concrete  vegetable  cellars  are  usually 
built  about  half  below  and  half  above 
ground.  The  portion  of  the  wall  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  would  best  be 
built  of  solid  concrete,  while  that  above 
may  be  of  blocks,  as  you  suggest.  As  con¬ 
crete  blocks  are  themselves  hollow,  air 
chambers  are  already  provided  and  these 
should  not  be  filled.  Eight  inches  is  am¬ 
ply  thick  for  such  a  wall,  but  its  thick¬ 
ness  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
blocks  used.  If  additional  air  space  for 
greater  protection  from  freezing  is  de¬ 
sired,  2-inch  by  4-inch  studding  might  be 
set  against  the  wall  upon  the  inside  and 
these  lathed  and  plastered  upon.  Such 
air  spaces,  if  filled  at  all,  should  be  filled 
with  light  porous  material,  like  straw  or 
planer  shavings,  but  it  is  probably  better 
to  leave  them  empty  to  form  simple  air 
chambers.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Kieffer  Pear. 

Perhaps  no  fruit  has  been  so  abused  as 
the  Kieffer  pear,  unless  it  be  the  Ben 
Davis  apple,  and  there  are  few  that  suf¬ 
fer  from  abuse  as  quickly  as  the  Kieffer. 
The  abuse  begins  about  the  time  the  trees 
commence  to  bear  fruit.  By  unskillful 
treatment  the  fruit  is  rendered  unfit  for 
use,  is  condemned,  and  thenceforth  the 
tree  and  fruit  get  nothing  but  neglect.  In 
common  with  many  of  our  fruits  it  was 
very  much  over  advertised  by  the  nur¬ 
serymen  who  introduced  it  and  when  it 
did  not  come  up  to  our  expectations  many 
felt  that  they  had  been  swindled  and 
forthwith  condemned  the  pear  as  much  as 
they  did  the  nurseryman  whose  glowing 
description  led  them  to  plant  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  most  of  the  catalogue  de¬ 
scriptions  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  They 
only  tell  half  the  story  and  leave  the 
buyer  to  learn  the  other  half  himself. 

With  proper  handling  the  Kieffer  is 
well  worth  cultivating.  To  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  it  must  have  good  cultivation  and  be 
thinned  so  as  to  get  good  size  and  color, 
and  then  pick  them  carefully  as  soon  as 
mature,  which  here  in  Northern  Indiana 
is  about  the  first  of  October.  This  is  im¬ 
portant,  for  they  lose  in  quality  very  rap¬ 
idly  and  soon  begin  to  form  grit,  which 
increases  until  they  are  worthless  if  left 
on  the  tree  as  long  as  they  will  hang. 
Picked  at  the  proper  time  and  stored  in  a 
dark  room  they  will  ripen  soft  and  smooth 
to  the  core,  and  with  a  beauty  of  coloring 
unexcelled  by  any  pear.  The  quality,  of 


course,  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  Seekel  or  Bartlett,  but  it  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  those  used  to  the  Kieffers  usually 
found  at  the  grocery  stores.  Picked  at 
this  time  the  Kieffer  will  not  keep  in  ordi¬ 
nary  storage  as  well  as  if  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees  longer,  but  they  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  kept  in  cold  storage.  I  placed 
this  variety  in  storage  at  Indianapolis  in 
the  Fall,  for  the  Indiana  exhibit  at  the 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  where  they 
were  held  from  the  first  of  October  until 
the  following  April,  when  they  were 
shipped  and  restored  at  St.  Louis, 
and  when  taken  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
show  in  May  they  were  95  per  cent,  of 
them  in  marketable  condition,  and  05 
per  cent,  were  good  enough  for  show  fruit. 

Indiana.  h.  ii.  s. 


Transplanting  Evergreens. 

In  looking  over  some  old  numbers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  saw  an  inquiry  as  to 
when  to  move  evergreens,  and  the  advice 
was  to  do  it  in  the  Spring.  According  to 
the  State  Forestry  bulletins,  and  to  a 
great  deal  of  experience  at  our  own  Sum¬ 
mer  place,  August  is  the  proper  time  to 
move  all  conifers.  It  is  their  dormant 
period  between  tree-growth  and  root- 
growth.  g.  M.  A. 

Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 


Chicks  and  Potato  Bugs. 

In  regard  to  the  chickens  eating  the 
bugs  off  potato  plants,  will  say  that  mine 
have  kept  them  down,  especially  the  small 
ones  which  are  hatching  about  the  time 
the  potatoes  are  beginning  to  blossom,  so 
that  I  have  not  had  to  spray  them  for  the 
bugs  as  yet  a  while.  r.  a. 

Michigan. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  the 
question  is  asked  if  ducks  will  eat  pota¬ 
to  bugs,  and  the  writer  stated  he  had 
never  been  able  to  make  them  do  it.  Mv 
experience  has  been  that  they  will  eat 
them  if  given  the  opportunity  when 
they  are  hungry.  I  have  given 
them  to  them  sometimes  when  they 
have  been  filled  with  other  food,  and 
they  did  not  eat  them  very  well,  but  when 
they  are  hungry  I  have  had  no  trouble  to 
get  them  to  eat  all  I  gave  them.  I  was 
led  to  try  it  by  reading  an  article  a  few 
years  ago  in  some  farm  journal  of  a  man 
who  cleared  his  potato  field  of  bugs  by 
turning  his  ducks  into  the  field  ;  they  ate 
the  bugs  but  did  not  injure  the  vines. 

Massachusetts.  c.  h.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Chattiam 
Grader  and 


Cleaning  and  grading 
Fall  Seed  Wheat  with’ 
a  Chatham  Mill  never 
fails  to  increase  the  crop 
5  to  14  Bu.  per  Acre. 

If  some  of  you  gentlemen 
who  grow  fall  wheat  question 
that  assertion,  just  drop  me  a  line  and  I’ll  over¬ 
whelm,  you  with  facts — actual  crop  records  made 
by  actual  farmert ;  men  who  once  “poo  hooe(l“  cleaning 
and  grading1  Seed  Wheat. 

You’ve  got  rye,  vetch,  timothy,  alfalfa  or  Borne  other 
grass  seeds  that  need  cleaning,  too.  The  "Chatham”  is 
just  the  thing  for  those  jobs. 

Next  winter,  the  Chatham  can  grade  and  clean  all  your 
Bpring  seed— barley,  corn,  oata, 
clover,  and  all  kinds  of  grasses. 

Just  now  my  prices  aro  low 
and  I  give  you  a  free  trial. No 
money  nsked  till  you  are  sat¬ 
isfied.  Hand  power  or  fras. 

Send  postal  for  startling 
facts  and  records  of  bum¬ 
per  wheat  crops;  and  for 
froo  book  which  tells 
how  to  clean,  grade  and 
separate  any  grain  or 
grass  seed. 

Manson  Camobell  Co* 

Dopt.  4 it 
Detroit,  Mlcmgati 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POTATO 
DIGGER 

Gets  all  the  potatoes. 

Result  of  19  years’  Digger  experience. 

A  companion  implement  of  the  famous  Eureka  potato 
planter— made  in  same  lactory.  Large  wheels  and  main 
gears  supply  ample  power.  Largely  malleable  and 
steel,  avoiding  frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  High 
clearance  under  truck  arch  and  over  shovel  prevents 
vines  and  weeds  from  bunching  and  dragging— rods  and 
kickers  place  vines  in  row  at  side.  The  Eureka  duplex 
shaker  provides  most  agitation— potatoes  are  delivered 
t  clean.  Rear  extension  elevator 
6  and  7  ft.  t.  r"  furnished  when  desired. 

BizeB  .W  EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1016,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


Write  for 
catalog 


.judge  vomparea  witn  ciover  nay. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  consid¬ 
er  first  quality  silage  worth  in  compari¬ 
son  with  clover  hay  at  .$20  per  ton,  to 
feed  milch  cow  on  both  feeds  at  the  dairy 
barn  where  cows  are  kept?  e.  j. 

Massachusetts. 

The  fairest  rule  is  to  call  the  silage  in 
the  silo  worth  about  35  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  value  of  the  bay  in  the  mow. 
This  would  make  your  silage  worth  $7 
per  ton.  Some  feeders  call  the  silage 
worth  more  than  this,  but  we  consider 
this  comparison  a  fair  one. 


.  standard  springs  of  America  since  1889.  Make  ' 
any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Prevent  damage  to  egg 
fruit*,  etc.,  on  road  to  markeL  Soon  save  cost — produce  bring* 
fnor* — wagon  lasts  longer — easier  for  driver — easier  for  horses. 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Springs 

Highest  grade  steel.  Very  resilient  and  durable.  All  sizer- 
fit  any  wagon  up  to  5  tons  capacity.  II  not  at  dealer’s,  write 
for  circular  showing  how  Harvey  Springs  save  money. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17th  St,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


Thirty-Six  Highest  Awards 

To  International  Harvester  Machines 

THE  International  Jury  of  Awards,  at 
San  Francisco  Exposition,  gave  to  the 
International  Harvester  exhibit  thirty-six 

highest  awards  covering  not  only  the  Champion, 
Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  and 
Plano  harvesting,  haying  and  corn  machines  and  binder 
twine,  but  also  the  newer  lines — the  oil  engines  and 
tractors,  manure  spreaders,  tillage  implements,  farm 
wagons,  corn  planters,  corn  cultivators,  feed  grinders, 
and  seeding  machines. 

This  is  a  world  s  record.  Never  before  were  so 
many  highest  awards  given  to  any  one  exhibition  of  farm 
machines  at  any  World’s  Fair. 

In  1851  the  first  reaper  was  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  London,  and  there  received  the  Council  Medal. 
Since  1851  it  has  been  the  Company’s  policy  to  exhibit 
and  demonstrate  its  machines  wherever  the  opportunity 
was  offered. 

Our  exhibit  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  occupies 
26,721  square  feet  of  space,  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
plete  exhibit  of  its  kind  ever  made.  The  thirty-six  highest 
awards  given  to  this  exhibit  constitute  a  splendid  mark 
of  approval  for  the  good  judgment  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  believe  International  Flarvestef 
machines  to  be  the  best  the  world  affords. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

1  (Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  is  a  call  for  “ Favorite  Chicken  Recipes 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  do  not  know  how  to  cook  a  chicken  as  it  should 
be  cooked.  The  success  of  some  of  the  “Favorite 
liens”  in  the  egg-laying  contest  makes  us  sure  that 
many  of  our  women  readers  have  favorite  recipes 
which  are  time  and  tongue-tested  so  that  they  will 
endure.  We  want  some  of  these  favorite  recipes  at 
once — so  we  can  print  them  in  the  next  Woman  and 
Home  Magazine.  Tell  us  how  you  cook  chicken  so 
that  your  family  vote  you  the  queen  of  cooks.  That’s 
Letter  than  being  President. 

* 

THE  New  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  C. 

S-  Wilson,  seems  to  mean  business  in  his  cru¬ 
sade  against  gambling  and  obscene  displays  at  the 
county  fairs.  He  has  given  notice  to  the  officers  of 
the  agricultural  societies  that  if  they  permit  gam¬ 
bling  on  their  ground,  they  will  receive  no  aid  from 
the  State.  Some  of  them  asked  for  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  just  what  the  law  means  by  gambling 
devices,  and  the  Commissioner  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  reply  to  their  requests: 

Games  where  a  prize  is  offered  to  the  successful,  even 
though  it  be  a  game  of  skill,  briug  in  the  element  of 
gambling  and  will  endanger  your  appropriation. 

It  would  seem  as  if  any  intelligent  man  ought  to 
know  what  gambling  is,  and  whether  the  intent  of 
the  exhibitor  is  to  play  a  skin  game  or  not.  The 
people  who  support  these  agricultural  fairs  want  a 
clean  show.  They  do  not  want  the  managers  to 
wriggle  about  and  see  how  close  they  can  come  to 
Ihe  law  and  still  keep  away  from  it,  but  they  want 
to  cut  out  the  objectionable  features.  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Wilson  will  stand  firm  in  this  matter,  and  make 
e  prompt  example  of  any  society  which  now  violates 
the  law  with  this  fair  warning. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  a  man  who  lost 
his  farm  through  signing  a  contract  which 
stated  that  if  he  failed  to  make  payments  on  time  he 
was  to  be  considered  a  tenant,  and  all  he  had  ever 
paid  on  the  farm  was  to  be  considered  rent.  This 
has  called  out  a  number  of  instances  where  con¬ 
tracts  even  more  harsh  and  cruel  have  been  en¬ 
forced.  One  of  our  readers  says  we  need  new  laws 
to  cover  such  cases.  We  think  the  need  is  for  more 
humane  and  Christian  enforcement  of  such  laws  as 
we  now  have.  Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar  in  his  “Auto¬ 
biography  of  70  Years”  tells  a  story  which  makes 
our  point.  President  Grant  at  the  time  was  study¬ 
ing  the  so-called  “inflation  bill,”  which  called  for  a 
large  increase  of  paper  money.  Grant  finally  ve¬ 
toed  this  bill,  but  for  a  long  time  he  was  undecided, 
though  he  personally  objected  to  it.  Senator  Hoar 
told  him  this  story  to  help  him  decide. 

“There  was  once  a  jury  in  Pennsylvania  where 
Judge  Greer  was  holding  court,  who  brought  in  a 
very  unjust  verdict.  The  judge  said:  ‘Mr.  Clerk, 
record  that  verdict  and  enter  under  it  “Set  aside.” 
I  will  have  you  know,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
it  takes  13  men  in  this  court  to  steal  a  man's 
farm !'  ” 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  as  we  now  have. 

* 

“ Why  don't  you  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  sell 
their  novelties?” 

THAT  question  comes  from  a  man  who  complains 
because  we  caution  readers  not  to  “plunge”  on 
high-priced  novelties  in  seeds  or  plants.  This  man 
thinks  that  the  “introducer”  has  the  right  to  charge 
all  he  can  get  from  the  public,  through  guff  or  ro¬ 
mantic  advertising.  It  seems  that  we  do  not  give 
these  gentlemen  “a  fair  chance”  when  we  prick  the 
wind  out  of  the  guff  or  tap  the  wine  of  imagination 
and  make  the  introducer  drink  cold  water.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  “miracle”  wheat.  This  was  boomed 
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in  the  most  extravagant  way.  It  would  yield  50 
bushels  or  more  per  acre  and  tiller  out  so  wonder¬ 
fully  that  only  two  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  were 
needed.  As  an  appeal  to  church  members  it  was 
suggested  that  this  wheat  was  sent  to  a  poor  man  in 
direct  answer  to  prayer.  We  exposed  this  fake  as 
best  we  could,  though  it  is  always  hard  to  obtain 
facts  when  the  “novelty”  is  too  young  to  make  a 
record  except  in  the  introducer’s  mind.  Now  comes 
the  following  from  Prof.  Clyde  E-  Leighty  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 

This  variety  of  wheat  has  been  extensively  exploited 
as  one  of  unusual  tillering  ability.  Extensive  tests  by 
the  U.  »S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  several  State 
experiment  stations  have  shown  that  it  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary  in  tillering  power.  It  is  just  an  ordin¬ 
ary  variety  of  wheat  of  the  Fulcaster  type  and  has  nev¬ 
er  given  better  than  average  yields  in  variety  tests. 
The  results  at  the  experiment  stations  do  not  indicate 
that  more  tillers  per  plant  would  be  formed  by  this 
wheat  than  by  other  ordinary  sorts;  in  fact,  most  of 
the  experiments  indicate  that  it  is  hardly  so  good  in 
this  respect  as  several  of  the  other  common  varieties. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  charge  exorbitant  prices 
on  the  basis  of  this  statement.  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  who  make  these  statements  have  any  evidence  to 
support  their  claims. 

Now,  according  to  our  critic,  we  ought  to  have 
kept  quiet  and  let  the  promoter  sell  “Miracle”  wheat 
at  $10  per  bushel  or  change  the  name  to  “Marvel¬ 
lous”  and  charge  $5 !  Not  one  “novelty”  in  500  ever 
shows  any  permanent  improvement  over  standard 
sorts.  When  a  farm  paper  is  willing  to  give  a  man 
“a  fair  chance”  to  use  an  untested  novelty  like  a 
leech  to  suck  the  pocketbook  dry  it  is  worse  than  the 
man  who  walks  off  down  the  road  and  leaves  his 
neighbor  to  be  robbed. 

* 

The  Auction  Argument  in  a  Nutshell. 

WE  want  you  to  read  and  study  that  statement 
on  the  next  page  of  what  the  sheep  men  of 
Otsego  County  did  with  their  wool.  Here  is.  on  a 
small  scale,  the  true  working  of  the  auction  system 
for  which  we  have  so  long  contended.  By  combining 
and  selling  their  wool  fairly  to  the  highest  bidder 
these  farmers  made  $2,700,  while  the  manufacturer 
made  $1,000.  This  means  that  if  the  buyers  or 
agents  had  bought  that  wool  in  small  lots  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  they  would  have  taken  $3,700  which  by 
right  belonged  to  producer  and  consumer.  Now,  in 
a  larger  way,  that  is  just  what  will  follow  when  the 
auction  system  of  selling  farm  produce  is  once  firm¬ 
ly  established  in  New  York  City.  A  little  study  of 
these  figures  will  show  you  why  the  dealers  and  the 
trade  papers  in  New  York  are  howling  and  yelping 
so  desperately,  and  running  to  Governor  Whitman 
for  help.  They  do  not  want  producer  and  consumer 
to  get  together,  for  that  would  mean  an  end  of  the 
graft  they  now  levy  for  the  useless  job  of  holding 
the  two  ends  apart. 

An  analysis  of  this  wool  sale  in  Otsego  County 
will  show  us  how  the  larger  operations  must  be  con¬ 
ducted.  These  sheep  men  got  together  and  pooled 
their  issues.  They  put  the  wool  in  the  hands  of 
their  committee,  and  told  them  to  go  ahead.  That 
is  the  first  principle  of  successful  cooperation.  Men 
must  put  up  their  property  and  have  full  faith  in 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  Then  there  must  be 
full  publicity.  You  must  let  people  know  what  you 
have  to  sell  and  have  it  standardized  and  up  to 
grade.  Then  that  committee  stood  firm  for  open 
competitive  bids.  A  set  of  sealed  bids  might  have 
spoiled  the  whole  sale,  for  it  is  a  favorite  trick  of 
buyers  to  get  together  and  arrange  for  a  set  of  low 
bids.  After  getting  the  produce  in  this  way  at  a 
low  figure  the  goods  can  be  divided  up  to  suit  the 
buyers.  Nothing  will  kill  off  a  cooperative  society 
quicker  than  secret  bids  and  sales,  for  when  the 
members  do  not  understand  such  things  they  grow 
suspicious.  Strong  faith  in  the  undertaking,  stand¬ 
ard  goods  and  open  competitive  sales — these  are  the 
three  things  which  put  this  successful  business 
through. 

This  is  good  work  for  the  county  farm  bureau, 
for  it  shows  organization,  advertising  and  business 
ability.  Those  men  in  Otsego  County  have  done 
more  than  they  realize.  They  made  an  average  of 
$60  each  out  of  that  sale,  but  that  is  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  compared  with  the  illustration  they  have  given 
us,  right  at  this  critical  time,  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  auction  system  of  selling  farm  produce.  Let 
any  man  think  for  a  moment  and  he  will  realize 
what  would  happen  to  our  farmers  if  this  same  sys¬ 
tem  could  be  applied  to  the  sale  of  all  produce!  It 
can  he  done,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the 
development  of  the  business  must  be  solid  and  slow. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  coming  auction 
sale  of  apples  a  complete  success.  That  is  the  one 
thing  to  do  first  of  all.  In  order  to  do  that  there 
must  be  a  full  supply  of  apples  and  interested  buy¬ 
ers.  Make  this  auction  sale  a  success,  and  the  rest 
will  follow,  for  nothing  can  ever  stop  the  marketing 
reform  which  the  success  of  this  auction  will  start. 


From  whom  can  I  find  out  about  small  farms  in  New 
Hampshire  or  Maine?  I  was  recommended  to  write 
yon  by  Mr.  Frank  Stivers,  one  of  your  subscribers,  who 
also  suggested  I  send  for  one  of  your  papers,  which,  as 
he  says,  is  "the  only  paper.”  tiiomas  barton. 

E  just  print  that  to  show  how  our  readers 
help.  If  any  friend  wants  information  they 
refer  him  right  to  us,  and  throw  in  a  good  word  or 
two  to  help  out.  No  paper  ever  had  more  helpful 
and  loyal  friends  than  The  R.  N-Y.  family  can 
show.  This  man  sent  enough  stamps  for  the  in¬ 
formation  he  wants  to  pay  for  a  short  term  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  he  will  come  back  as  a  permanent  sub¬ 
scriber  because  we  can  make  the  paper  pay  him. 
Surely  “we  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 

* 

Ex-senator  elihu  root  would  never  be 

called  a  radical  reformer.  He  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  rather  cold,  hard-headed,  far-seeing  law¬ 
yer,  without  the  power  to  mix  sentiment  with  fact. 
Yet,  as  president  of  the  New  York  constitutional 
convention  he  recently  said : 

I  have  been  in  public  life  for  40  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  our  State  government  has  been  as  representa¬ 
tive  as  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  If  we  don't  give 
the  people  a  real  cure  they  will  keep  on  demanding  such 
things  as  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  recall. 
They  have  had  abundant  cause  for  complaint. 

When  a  man  like  Senator  Root  talks  like  that  you 
may  consider  it  settled  that  the  demand  for  reform 
in  public  life  and  for  a  square  deal  for  the  common 
man  has  become  a  part  of  human  nature.  Since 
the  last  Presidential  election  the  plain  people  of  the 
country  have  done  more  real  thinking  than  in  any 
25  years  that  came  before.  Mr.  Root  is  wise  enough 
to  see  that  public  opinion  has  been  formed  along 
new  lines.  It  is  doubtful  if,  with  his  training,  he  can 
agree  with  what  he  knows  to  be  popular  demand. 
Vet  he  understands,  as  smaller  men  cannot  get 
through  their  hard  heads,  that  these  demands  must 
be  met  at  least  part  way,  or  they  will  grow  into 
commands  which  cannot  be  denied. 

* 

LAST  year  we  told  the  story  of  the  crippled  man 
in  Massachusetts  who  shot  at  and  killed  a  poul¬ 
try  thief.  Hearing  a  noise  at  night  this  cripple  went 
out  to  the  henhouse  and  heard  thieves  running.  He 
fired  his  gun  at  random  into  the  darkness  as  a 
warning.  In  the  morning  a  dead  man  was  found  by 
the  roadside.  The  cripple  was  arrested,  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  finally  pardoned 
by  the  Governor.  This  case  caused  so  much  talk 
that  the  next  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a 
law  containing  the  following: 

Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  commit  larceny,  breaks 
or  enters,  or  enters  in  the  night  without  breaking,  any 
building  or  enclosure  where  are  kept  or  confined  any 
kind  of  poultry,  may  be  detained  or  kept  in  custody  ill 
a  convenient  place  by  the  owner  of  the  poultry,  or  by 
his  agent  or  employe,  for  not  more  than  24  hours,  Sun¬ 
day  excepted,  until  a  complaint  can  be  made  against 
him  for  the  offense  and  he  be  taken  upon  a  warrant  is¬ 
sued  upon  such  complaint. 

The  effect  of  this  seems  to  be  that  every  hen  man 
becomes  a  policeman  whenever  his  henhouse  is  en¬ 
tered  by  a  thief.  A  man  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  who 
keeps  hens  was  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by 
a  burglar  alarm  which  was  fastened  to  the  poultry 
house.  He  went  out  with  a  loaded  gun  to  find  a 
hen  thief  running  from  the  house.  The  owner 
promptly  fired  and  lodged  a  load  of  fine  shot  in  the 
runner's  back.  The  injured  man  was  taken  to  a 
hospital.  The  hen  owner  was  charged  with  assault, 
but  discharged.  The  theory  is  that  under  this  new 
law  the  owner  becomes  a  policeman  when  thieves 
attack  his  poultry.  When  the  thief  runs  he  be¬ 
comes  a  fugitive  avoiding  arrest,  and  the  owner  is 
3ustified  in  firing  at  him.  That  ought  to  settle  at 
least  part  of  the  henroost  robbery,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  shotgun  method  is  not  so  safe  in  States 
where  there  is  no  such  law. 


Brevities. 

Treat  the  horse  as  you  would  yourself  on  a  hot 
working  day. 

Well,  they  surely  do  produce  some  strong  evidence 
against  the  black  snake. 

Total  cost  of  conducting  all  American  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  last  year — $447,897.51. 

In  the  North — do  not  plant  commercial  peach  or¬ 
chards  on  low  flat  land,  or  plant  too  many  varieties. 

Read  the  dairy  condition  reports  now  being  printed. 
They  will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  changes  in 
dairying. 

Do  not  send  poor,  lean  fowls  to  market  They  must 
compete  with  the  fat  western  poultry  and  will'  surely 
lose  out. 

There  will  be  more  cover  crops  than  ever  before  this 
year.  Also  more  “catch”  crops  planted  to  make  quick 
pasture  for  hogs  and  other  stock. 

Any  Indiana  boy  who  thinks  he  can  judge  grain  and 
live  stock  can  enter  the  contest  at  the  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  September  7. 

Many  farmers  are  growing  millet  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  The  time  to  cut  it  is  while  the  seeds  are 
soft  in  the  head.  It  is  better  for  green  feed  than  for 
hay.  Do  not  feed  it  to  horses. 


ion 


Plain  Talk  About  the  Auction  Market. 

No  one  could  defeat  the  success  of  the  auction  market 

for  apples  but  the  men  who  grow  the  apples,  and  they 
will  not  do  it.  Their  interests  are  in  its  success.  The 
only  way  they  could  defeat  it  would  be  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  to  apple  buyers  that  the  growers  would  not 
make  shipments  regularly  and  continuously  to  the  aue- 
tien  market.  If  the  growers  were  to  hesitate  and  delay 
preparations  to  ship  to  the  auction  ma-kr;,  the  buyers 
would,  of  course,  be  doubtful  of  its  success.  They 
would  not  want  to  patronize  the  auction  for  a  time 
ard  then  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  commission 
men.  Convince  the  buyers  that  the  auction  is  to  be 
permanent  and  from  that  time  on  they  will  be  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  auction  market.  The  only  way  to  keep 
them  away  is  to  cause  them  to  feel  that  growers 
are  not  backing  the  auction  up  and  that  it  cannot 
get  a  steady  supply  for  daily  sales  that  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  dealers  can.  The  growers  show  no 
disposition  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  commission 
men  in  this  way.  They  are  preparing  to  try  out  the 
auction  plan. 

The  grower  has  nothing  to  lose.  If  the  apples  are  at 
the  auction  market,  buyers  will  have  to  go  there  to  get 
their  supplies.  No  one  of  them  will  let  a  competitor 
buy  apples  at  the  auction  for  less  than  he  has  to  pay 
elsewhere.  He  will  bid  them  up  in  self  protection. 

Then  when  a  sale  is  made  at  auction  the  transaction 
is  closed  and  that  ends  it.  There  is  no  come-back.  At 
the  private  stand  the  sale  is  secret  and  confidential. 
When  the  buyer  finds  later  that  some  other  buyer  got 
a  lower  price  on  the  same  day  he  goes  back  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  salesman  and  demands  a  reduction,  and  gets  it. 
This  is  going  on  continuously  in  the  private  sales 
stands.  The  commission  merchant  makes  the  rebate 
because  lie  does  not  want  to  lose  the  customer,  and  the 
allowance  comes  out  of  the  shipper  anyway  and  not 
out  of  his  pocket. 

No  buyer  will  knowingly  pay  a  commission  merchant 
more  than  the  price  established  at  the  auction  market, 
lie  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  top  price  at  the  auction  be¬ 
cause  he  will  be  bidding  against  several  hundred  other 
men  just  as  anxious  to  buy  as  he  is. 

The  growers  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  arranging  to  sell  through  the  auction,  and  in 
refusing  to  ship  on  consignment.  By  these  two  meas¬ 
ures  they  insure  the  success  of  the  auction  market. 
They  will  save  one-half  the  commission  they  have  been 
paying.  I  hey  will  save  all  false  charges  for  cartage. 
One-half  of  the  five  per  cent,  tiey  pay  for  selling 
will  be  used  to  advertise  the  apples  at  retail  to  in¬ 
crease  their  consumption.  The  shaper  will  get  his  re¬ 
turns  and  money  the  next  day.  He  knows  that  the  re¬ 
turns  are  honest  because  the  sale  will  be  public  and 
the  prices  will  be  published.  The  State  will  keep  a 
record  of  the  sale  and  he  will  know  who  bought  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  what  the  buyer  paid  for  them. 

Every  record  of  an  auction  market  shows  advantage 
to  the  seller.  If  the  old  system  were  not  so  entrenched 
in  the  City  of  New  York  the  problem  would  be  simpli¬ 
fied.  We  could  start  our  auction  and  the  demand 
reflected  in  prices  would  regulate  shipments.  As 
it  is  we  have  simply  to  show  the  buyer  that  the  auc¬ 
tion  is  a  permanent  thing.  Convince  him  of  that  and 
the  auction  is  a  success  from  the  start.  The  way  to 
convince  him  is  to  arrange  to  sell  your  apples  at 
public  auction.  Eet  those  who  want  them  buy 
at  the  auction  or  on  the  ground  at  established  and 
published  prices.  This  plan  will  be  worth  a  lot  of 
money  to  apple  growers.  It  will  be  equally  valuable 
to  produce  growers  of  every  kind,  because  the  success 
of  the  apple  auction  will  mean  an  auction  market  for 
all  kinds  of  produce. 

This  is  all  coming.  No  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
men  who  are  trying  to  delay  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Those  who  think  that  New  York  State  growers  will 
play  into  their  hands  forget  that  this  is  a  movement  by 
determined  farmers  themselves.  They  have  been  work¬ 
ing  up  to  this  through  their  committees  for  some  years. 
Their  Granges  and  other  organizations  devised  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  do  just  this  kind 
of  work.  They  have  backed  it  up  in  the  strongest  way 
at  eveiy  need.  I  hey  are  in  favor  of  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  holding  their  apples  for  it,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  required  to  make  it  a  success.  They  have 
taken  their  time  in  the  perfection  of  these  plans,  and 
they  are  now  firm  in  a  purpose  to  put  them  through  to 
success. 


Wool  at  Auction  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

East  year  wre  told  of  the  cooperative  lamb  and  wool 
clubs  which  have  been  so  successful  in  Tennessee.  By 
means  of  these  clubs  farmers  are  able  to  obtain  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  fair  competition  for  their  lambs  and  wool.  The 
farmers  combine  and  put  their  wool  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  who  offer  the  lambs  and  wool  at  auction.  By 
carefully  grading  and  bulking  these  products  they  are 
able  to  make  a  good-sized  business  proposition  to  buy¬ 
ers.  Again  on  page  S60  of  this  year's  volume  we  gave 
another  account  of  this  club  work.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  realize  that  this  same  work  is  being  carried  out  in 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Yr.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
I  loyd  S.  Barlow,  the  Farm  Bureau  manager  of  Otsego 
County,  tells  what  their  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
did: 

We  have  a  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  which  was 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  It 
now  has  46  members.  At  their  last  meeting  on  May 
JO,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  sell  the  season’s  wool 
crop.  All  those  members  present  agreed  to  abide  by 
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anything  done  by  this  committee.  I  wrote  to  a  number 
of  men  whom  I  thought  would  be  interested,  and  as  a 
result  five  wool  buyers  met  the  committee  at  this  office 
on  June  12.  The  committee  was  asked  to  receive  sealed 
bids  which  they  would  not  do.  The  wool  was  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Before  we  took  up  the  matter,  27 
cents  was  the  highest  price  paid  for  wool  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  Bidding  began  at  31^  and  stopped  at  36  cents. 
The  association  is  planning  to  have  a  consignment  sale 
of  purebred  sheep  on  the  county  fair  grounds  October 
14,  and  are  also  considering  the  joint  purchase  of  a 
carload  of  fencing  suitable  for  sheep  fences. 

floyp  s.  haki.  >\v,  Manager. 

And  now  we  may  give  the  other  side — that  of  the 
buyer — to  show  how  the  auction  sales  will  help  both 
producer  and  consumer  by  getting  them  close  together. 
The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  letter  from  W. 
N.  Giles,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Grange : 

A  matter  has  come  to  my  attention  which  I  deem  is 
of  so  much  importance  that  I  think  you  ought  to  know, 
as  it  proves  in  a  small  way,  the  value  of  what  you  are 
undertaking  in  a  larger  way.  My  attention  was  called 
to  it  by  a  representative  of  a  large  woolen  factory  in 
my  town.  lie  was  .1  the  market  for  30.000  pound's  of 
wool,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
bargain,  saying  that  he  got  his  stock  of  wool  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  Otsego  County  at  a  great  bargain, 
and  yet  the  farmer  received  very  much  more  than  he 
would  have  got  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  it 
proved  conclusively  the  value  of  auction  sales.  Ilis 
story  to  me  was  that  he  learned  of  this  auction  sale 
of  wool  and  so  attended  the  sale  to  see  what  the  pros¬ 
pect  was.  When  he  arrived  he  found  four  or  five 
wholesalers  of  wool  who  bid  the  wool  at  32%  cents 
and  there  stopped.  He  as  a  consumer,  knowing  that 
the  wool  was  worth  more,  bid  the  36  cents  and  got  the 
wool  delivered  to  his  factory  at  3714  cents,  which  he 
assured  me  was  a  large  saving  over  the  price  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  to  any  of  these  jobbers  if  they  had  se¬ 
cured  the  wool.  You  will  note  by  the  figures  given  that 
the  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  netted  a  saving  of 
$2,700,  and  from  what  the  factory  representative  said 
to  me,  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  saving  of  $1,000  or 
better.  w.  N.  uii.es. 

This  incident  gives,  right  in  italics,  just  what  we 
have  so  long  claimed  for  the  auction  system  of  selling 
farm  products.  Both  the  producer  and  the  final  con¬ 
sumer  made  money  by  this  direct  competitive  dealing. 
We  have  often  claimed  that  just  this  result  would  fol¬ 
low  whenever  the  auction  system  was  properly  worked 
out.  The  people  who  oppose  the  auction  method  have 
scoffed  at  the  idea,  yet  here  are  the  results  in  concrete, 
practical  shape.  What  these  sheep  men  have  done  in 
Otsego  Co.  can  and  will  be  done  by  farmers  in  all 
counties  of  the  State. 


An  Apple  Crop  to  be  Marketed. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  I  have  succeeded  with  my  fruit  farm, 
and  The  It.  N.-Y.  must  have  some  of  the  credit  of  my 
success.  This  year  is  my  first  large  apple  crop.  I 
suppose  I  have  about  20,000  bushels  of  apples,  and 
about  700  bushels  of  peaches.  I  would  like  to  sell  my 
apples  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  trees,  or  gather 
and  pack.  I  want  to  get  in  touch  with  some  one  who 
will  buy  this  fruit.  I  feel  sure  you  can  help  me  with 
the  apple  crop,  and  will  be  glad  if  you  can  help  me  any 
with  peaches.  k.  l.  n. 

Russellville,  Ivy. 

The  names  of  apple  dealers'  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  several  smaller  cities  have 
been  sent  to  this  inquirer.  In  such  cases  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  fruit  trade  papers  frequently  attract  buy¬ 
ers.  Anyone  with  20,000  bushels  of  well-grown  ap¬ 
ples  for  sale  has  something  worth  talking  about,  and 
the  more  people  he  tells  the  better  his  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  what  the  fruit  is  worth.  Whether  the  apples  shall 
be  sold  on  the  trees  or  packed  by  the  grower  is  largely 
a  question  of  labor.  If  the  buyer  does  the  work  he 
naturally  makes  a  price  that  will  amply  cover  cost  of 
harvesting.  If  the  grower  can  superintend  the  work 
and  get  the  necessary  competent  help,  he  can  make 
whatever  profit  there  is  in  this  end  of  the  business. 
The  apple  crop  this  year  is  large  but  not  excessive,  and 
good  apples  are  likely  to  sell  readily,  as  they  usually 
do.  The  trouble  is  with  the  lower  qualities. 

As  to  peaches,  our  advice  is  to  fill  the  home  market  to 
the  limit.  Prices  in  New  York  at  present  are  dis¬ 
couraging,  large  quantities  having  sold  under  $1.50  per 
crate.  There  are  now  from  25  to  50  cities  between 
the  orchards  where  these  peaches  were  grown  and 
New  York,  where  they  would  have  sold  higher  than  they 
do  here,  at  half  the  expense  of  handling  or  less.  It 
seems  less  trouble  to  ship  10  carloads  to  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  than  to  send  the  10  carloads  to  five 
or  10  smaller  cities,  but  the  net  profit  with  the  latter 
method  may  be  much  greater.  When  the  peach  crop 
is  small,  the  case  is  different.  Then  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets  will  sell  proportionately  higher. 


A  Field  Meeting  in  Connecticut. 

W  ednesday,  August  18,  will  be  a  notable  day  in 
Connecticut,  a  State  which  has  something  notable  hap¬ 
pening  every  day  in  the  year.  On  this  date,  however, 
there  will  be  the  annual  field  day  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station.  ^  This  will  be  held  at  the  Mt. 
(  armel  Farm,  near  New  Haven,  and  any  man  who  is 
at  all  interested  in  soil  culture  can  find  something  to 
make  him  talk,  and  make  him  think  at  this  meeting. 
A  large  amount  of  experimental  work  has  been  going 
on  at  this  farm.  This  is  interesting  in  itself  and  has 
particular  value  for  a  field  meeting  because  the  work 
is  planned  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  sure  to  start  discus¬ 
sion,  and  this  discussion  provokes  conversation  and  talk 
among  farmers.  At  this  farm  the  tobacco  grower,  the 
fruit  grower  qnd  market  gardener  and  also  the  Alfalfa 
crank  will  find  something  to  keep  them  busy.  There 
will  be  some  bright-witted  Yankees  on  hand  to  argue 
and  explain,  and  what  more  could  vou  ask  in  the  way 
of  a  debate? 

One  of  the  most  practical  things  connected  with  this 
meeting  will  be  a  study  of  the  yield  of  Connecticut  corn. 
The  Station  has  collected  about  30  of  the  most  promis¬ 


ing  varieties  of  corn  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Til's  in¬ 
cludes  both  husking  and  silage  corn,  and  the  varieties 
have  been  found  and  selected  by  means  of  tin*  corn  sur¬ 
vey  now  being  made  by  the  two  Connecticut  Stations. 
It  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  America, 
Connecticut  led  the  world  in  the  production  of  Indian 
corn.  The  Indians  who  inhabited  this  State  when  the 
white  man  came  here  were  mighty  corn  growers,  and 
on  several  occasions  the  settlers  along  the  northern 
coast  of  New  England  were  saved  from  famine  by  send¬ 
ing  their  boats  around  through  the  Sound  and  up  the 
t  onnecticut  Itiver  after  Indian  corn.  Some  varieties 
of  flints  are  older  than  the  settlement  of  Plymouth. 
l>ofore  the  white  m«in  came  here  these  varieties  were 
selected  and  saved  by  the  Indians  and  they  now  have 
a  pedigree  several  centuries  long.  Some  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  will  produce  more  food  for  man  and  beast  to  the 
acre  on  rough  land  than  any  other  grain  known  to  hu¬ 
manity.  .  I  h:s  seems  like  a  broad  statement  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  true.  The  Connecticut  Station  has  been  at 
work  collecting  these  famous  corn  varieties.  They 
have  been  grown  carefully  and  thoroughly  tested  in 
preparation  for  the  business  of  growing  seed  to  supply 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  This  seed  growing  will  not 
be  done  by  the  Station  but  by  a  few  careful  growers, 
who  will  make  a  thorough  business  of  it,  or  rather  a 
part  of  their  business,  _  and  they  will  produce  seed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  misfits  and  accidents  which  some¬ 
times  come  in  corn  seed  buying  will  be  eliminated.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  and  wonderfullv  interesting  feature 
but  only  one  of  the  things  which  the  Station  will  show 
at  this  held  day.  There  will  be  plenty  of  striking  things 
tor  anyone  who  is  interested  in  soil  culture  and  there 
ought  to  be  5.000  farmers  at  this  meeting.  The  Alfalfa 
work  alone  will  be  more  than  worth  the  travel  and  the 
Hope  harm  man  expects  to  be  along  showing  some 
plants  of  those  new  Siberian  Alfalfas.  Let  all  come 
and  see  what  the  Nutmeg  State  is  doing 


Great  Cherry  Crop  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 

Every  record  for  harvesting  cherries  in  Wayne  Coun- 
t.\  was  shattered  this  year,  the  heavy  increase  not  com¬ 
ing  so  much  from  the  yield  per  tree  as  from  the  im¬ 
mense  acreage  devoted  to  the  crop,  with  more  young 
trees  coming  into  bearing  every  year.  During  the  rush 
ot  the  season  an  average  of  25  tons  of  sour  cherries 
pci  day  were  canned  at  the  Sodus.  canning  factory  ;  in 
Marion  one  plant  maintained  an  average  of  five  to  six 

uoiu  IT1'  *ay.’  inm,Refl  Creek  the  factory  was  deluged 
J'  ,  the  fruit.  The  record  for  one  day  in  harvesting 
is  believed  to  be  held  by  the  Case  farms  of  Sodus.  Here 
were  picked  13  tons  in  one  working  day,  making  a 
record  that  is  thought  to  stand  against  any  similar 
accomplishment  in  tlrs  country.  However,  a  near  ap¬ 
proach  was  made  at  Wolcott  on  the  Lasher  fruit  farm 
where  12  tons  were  picked  in  one  day.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  men  removed  eight  tons.  The  total  crop 
here  probably  exceeded  50  tons.  On  the  Case  Bav 
Vmvv  farm  in  Sodus  an  average  of  six  tons  were  picked 
daily.  On  the  farms  allied  with  the  Case  &  Company's 
holdings  it  is  estimated  that  the  season’s  yield  will  ex¬ 
ceed  100  tons.  At  the  Case  warehouse  a  new  plant  has 
been  installed  for  cooking  and  preserving  the  cherries. 
Ike  fruit  is  pitted  and  cooked  in  steam  vats  with  a 
rich  syrup.  I  he  pits  are  dried  and  prepared  bv  a  new 
process  which  crushes  the  stone  and  extracts  the  al¬ 
mond-like  essence  of  the  kernel  for  use  in  flavoring  the 
finished  product  as  put  up  in  two-quart  glass  cans 
Ihe  use  of  the  pits  is  an  innovation,  and  if  it  proves 
successful  will  largely  increase  the  desirability  of  put¬ 
ting  up  the  fruit  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  more  ex- 

[fip  f^a-7estTr  ?rne<Tf.rora  *3  r°  per  day  picking 
the  fruit.  The  trees  being  small  and  the  fruit  easily 
reached,  the  work  has  progressed  rapidly  without  a 
pressing  shortage  of  labor.  A  u  p 


The  Potash  Situation. 

Wo  are  asked  by  many  readers  to  give  the  facts  i 
garding  the  potash  situation.  The  German  embar 
prohibiting  exports  of  potash  is  still  enforced,  a 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  this  embargo  w 
be  raised.  I  lie  newspapers  report  rrom  time  to  tii 
that  quantities  of  potash  are  sent  to  Holland,  and  al 
to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  shipped  out  of  these  cou 
tnes  to  the  neutral  nations.  We  are  informed  th 
shipments  to  these  European  countries  are  onlv  ma 
under  a  strong  guarantee  that  no  potash  whatever  w 
be  sent  away,  and  that  consequently  little  if  any 
the  material  gets  through  in  this  way. 

A  report  from  Germany  dated  July  3  states  that  sin 

&  nnfinnA11?  °f  ^he  war  there  has  been  a  decrease 
$25,000,000  in  sales  of  potash.  The  German  farme 

themselves  have  taken  121,000  tons  less  than  last  vei 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  train  servi 
was  practically  given  up  to  transporting  troops  ai 
war  materials.  The  following  table  issued  bv  the 
S.  Government  gives  the  imports  of  agricultural  pota 
tor  the  six  mouths  ending  June  of  this  year. 


SIX  MONTHS 

ENDING  JUNE. 

1914 

1915 

Tans. 

V  alue. 

Tons. 

257,263 

$1,200,937 

6.646 

114.820 

1,480,690 

12,456 

37,786 

1,460,326 

9.901 

10S,759 

3,733,076 

56,455 

Value. 

$94,818 

179,328 

537,323 

2,384,371 


This  is  compared  with  the  six  months  of  1914,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  beeii  more  than  cut 
in  two.  Not  much  progress  has  been  made  apparently 
in  producing  American  supplies  of  available  potash,  al¬ 
though  both  practical  and  scientific  men  are  still  at 
work  endeavoring  to  find  economical  methods  for  util'z- 
lng  crude  materials.  In  the  meantime  prices  for  mur¬ 
iate  of  potash  have  risen  to  $250  per  ton  for  small  lots. 
Y\  e  are  often  asked  if  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  w'll 
buy  ton  lots  of  potash.  No — they  do  not  care  to  handle 
such  small  parcels.  There  are,  however,  fertilizer  and 
chemical  brokers  who  will  buy  and  sell  such  goods. 


The  Calosoma  beetle  has  been  imported  from  Europe 
to  make  war  upon  the  gypsy  moth.  These  beetles  seem 
to  be  making  good.  They  are  spreading  rapidly  and 
they  consume  great  quantities  of  the  moths.  We  hope 
this  new  plan  of  fighting  bug  with  bug  will  actually 
work  out. 

Now  comes  the  season  for  asking  how  to  kill  insects 
in  stored  grain.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the  stuff.  It 
®  liquid  which  forms  a  poisonous  gas  when  exposed 
This  gas  is  heavy  and  sinks  down  through  the  -Tain 
killing  every  breathing  creature.  Put  the  grain  or 
beans  in  an  airtight  box,  bin  or  barrel,  put  the  liquid 
on  top,  and  cover  it  all  over  tight.  Nature  does  the 
rest. 
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$1095 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 

Roadster  -  $1065 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


mutt— mum  i 


V 


The  World’s  Most  Highly 
Developed  Automobile  Motor 


IN  1904,  the  automobile  world 
was  startled  by  a  new  inven¬ 
tion — the  famous  silent  Knight 
automobile  motor. 

This  motor  differed  from  the  other 
accepted  types  then  and  now  in  use 
• — whereas  all  others  deteriorated 
with  use,  this  improved;  whereas  to 
all  others  carbon  was  harmful,  here  it 
was  beneficial;  size  for  size  it 
delivered  more  power. 

This  Knight  type  motor  had  no 
noisy  poppet  valves;  no  noisy  cams; 
no  uncertain  valve  springs;  no 
troublesome  valves  to  grind ;  practic¬ 
ally  no  wearing  parts.  All  of  which 
combined  to  make  for  silence. 


Instead 

sleeves. 


it  had  silent  sliding 


This  ingenious 
revolutionary. 


invention  was 


In  every  essential  respect  it  was 
superior. 

It  eliminated  the  objections  en¬ 
countered  in  previous  motors. 

It  had  more  power. 

It  had  longer  life — in  fact,  the 
more  it  was  used  the  more  efficient 
it  became. 

It  was  so  quiet  in  fact  that,  stand¬ 
ing  next  to  the  hood,  one  could 
hardly  tell  whether  or  not  it  was  in 
operation. 

Thus,  over  night,  a  new  standard 
in  motors  was  permanently  estab¬ 
lished. 

Although  today  America  leads  the 
world  in  automobile  design,  at  the 


time  this  new  motor  was  invented 
(1904)  Europe  stood  first. 

They  were  further  advanced;  had 
had  broader  experience;  possessed 
better  facilities,  and  had  the  most 
competent  engineers. 


So  Europe  was  the  logical  market 
for  the  new  motor. 


Foreign  manufacturers  were  quick 
to  realize  its  merits. 


They  could  not  adopt  it  fast  enough. 


The  greatest  of  all  the  leading 
Continental  manufacturers  imme¬ 
diately  equipped  their  cars  with  it. 
Since  then  they  have  used  nothing 
else. 


Here  are  some  of  Europe’s  leading  Knight  Motored  Carr  % 

England — Daimler  France — Panhard  Germany — Mercedes  Belgium — Minerva 

Siddeley-Deasy  Mors  Martini  Rossel  Bellanger  Aries  Gregoire  Loeb 
Horsh  Hansa  Reichenberg  Automobilefabriken  Thrige 

And  these  are  the  motor  cars  that  cost  from  $4000  to  $8000  each ! 


This  is  the  famous 
motor  used  by  the 
Kings  and  Queens 

of  Europe. 


Here  are  some  of  the  royalty 
of  the  world  who  own  Knight 
Motored  cars  : 

His  Majesty  George  V.,  King  of  England  and 
Emperor  of  India. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 

His  Majesty  Wilhelm,  Emperor  (Kaiser)  of  the 
Germans  and  King  of  Prussia. 

His  Majesty  Nicholas,  Emperor  (Czar)  of  all 
the  Russias. 

His  Majesty  King  Gustave  V.  of  Sweden. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  (Mikado)  of  Japan. 

The  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia. 

His  Majesty  Alphonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain. 

His  Majesty  Albert  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians. 

His  Majesty  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 

His  Majesty  Konstantinos,  King  of  the  Hellenes 

His  Majesty  Haakon,  King  of  Norway. 

Ilia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of  Greece. 

His  Majesty  King  William  II.,  of  Wuertem- 
berg. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Sweden. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

His  Royal  Plighness  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
Vladimir. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  of  Con¬ 
naught. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg. 

His  Highness  Ernst,  Duke  of  Altenburg. 

His  Highness  Heinrich  XXIV.,  Reigning 
Prince  of  Reuss. 

His  Highness  Adolphus,  Reigning  Prince  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe.  f 

i 


The  World’s  Lowest-Priced 
Knight  Motored  Automobile 


LL  this  time  John  N.  Willys, 
president  of  The  Willys- 
Overland  Company,  kept 
an  eye  on  the  development  of  this 
wonderful  motor. 

lie  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
abroad  personally  studying  its  per¬ 
formance. 

He  visited  the  factories  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  France  and 
Belgium. 


He  and 
worked  on 
for  years. 


his  staff  of  engineers 
a  Knight  Motor  plan 


those  costly  European  cars  —  the 
cars  that  sell  at  $4000  to  $8000 
apiece. 

Yet  it  costs  you  but  $1095 ! 

The  vast  economy  of  producing 
cars  in  great  quantities  is  something 
no  foreign  manufacturer  can  com¬ 
pete  with. 

We  make  more  cars  in  a  single 
week  than  most  European  manufac¬ 
turers  make  in  a  whole  year. 

That  is  why  our  price  is  so  much 
less! 


And  this  plan  was  to  give  to 
America  a  Knight  motored  automo¬ 
bile  that  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  majority. 

The  1916  Willys-Knight  at  $1095 
is  the  gratifying  result. 

This  car  has  all  the  mechanical 
advantages  and  all  the  efficiency  of 


If  you  have  ever  ridden  in  a 
Knight  motored  car  you  would  have 
no  other,  irrespective  of  make  or 
price. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  more 
power  than  a  poppet  valve  motor  of 
equal  size. 

Specifications : 


It  is  so  smooth  and  silent — you 
scarcely  hear  a  sound.  It  just  purrs 
along  with  steady,  vibrationless, 
noiseless,  even  power. 


Its  flexibility  is  remarkable.  You 
are  not  continually  shifting  gears. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  steer — and 
touch  the  throttle. 


From  both  a  construction  and  a 
driving  standpoint  this  new  Willys- 
Knight  is  a  magnificent  car. 

We  should  like  to  give  you  and 
your  family  a  demonstration. 

This  is  the  only  way  we  can  actu¬ 
ally  acquaint  you  with  the  many 
and  wonderful  Knight  advantages. 

See  the  Willys-Knight  dealer  in 
your  town  today.  Make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  an  immediate  demon¬ 
stration. 


i*A/rrAti©fa 
“t«etR  or 


40-horsepower  Knight  Motor; 
cylinders  cast  en  bloc.  Jd/%" 
bore  x  PA,"  stroke 
High-tension  magneto  ignition 
Vacuum  tank  system 


lilt-inch  wheelbase 
Full-floating  rear  axle 
Underslung  rear  springs 
34"  x  4"  tires;  non-skids  on  rear 
Demountable  rims 


Color:  Royal  blue  with  ivory 
striping;  grey  wheels;  nickel 
and  polished  aluminum  trim¬ 
mings 

Headlight  dimmers 


Electric  starting  and  lighting 
system 

One-man  mohair  tap 
Ventilating  type  windshield, 
Magnetic  speedometer 


“  Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 


Handsome  catalog  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  363 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


“Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the 


us  Overland  Automobiles 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  Two  Mysteries. 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  ths  sleep 
so  deep  and  still  ; 

The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the 
cheek  so  pale  and  chill ; 

The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though 
we  may  call  and  call ; 

The  strange,  white  solitude  of  peace  that 
settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this 
desolate  heart  pain ; 

This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and 
walk  in  it  again  ; 

We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the 
loved  who  leave  us  go, 

Nor  why  we’re  left  to  wonder  still,  nor 
why  we  do  not  know. 

Rut  this  we  know  :  our  loved  and  dead,  if 
they  should  come  this  day — 

Should  come  and  ask  us  “What  is  life?” 

not  one  of  us  could  say. 

Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death 
can  be ; 

Yet,  oh,  how  dear  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we 
live  and  see ! 

Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones 
— and  blessed  is  the  thought : 

“So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved  !  though 
we  may  show  you  naught ; 

We  may  not  to  the  quick  reveal  the 
mystery  of  death. 

Ye  cannot  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the 
mystery  of  breath.” 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with 
knowledge  or  intent, 

So  all  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little 
children  sent. 

Nothing  is  known.  But  nearing  God, 
what  has  the  soul  to  dread? 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to 
the  dead. 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

* 

That  question  about  making  a  good 
meringue  still  continues  to  call  out  ad¬ 
vice.  We  were  quite  surprised  to  hear 
from  many  women  who  still  beat  mer¬ 
ingues  with  a  fork,  and  say  they  do  not 
get  as  good  results  from  an  egg-beater. 
Beating  with  a  fork  is  tiring  and  labor¬ 
ious,  as  one  realizes  when  making  a  mocha 
icing,  but  there  is  much  in  personal 
“knack.”  Personally  we  prefer  the  egg- 
beater.  Now  we  are  in  search  of  a  cake 
recipe  which,  so  far,  we  have  been  unable 
to  find.  Who  can  tell  us  how  to  make  im¬ 
perial  cake?  It  resembles  a  rich  pound 
cake,  baked  in  a  loaf,  with  chopped  wal¬ 
nuts  and  citron  scattered  through  it,  and 

it  is  very  rich  and  delicious. 

* 

New  York  City  is  suffering  from  an 
unusual  plague  of  mosquitoes  this  year, 
and  the  health  officials  think  much  of  it  is 
due  to  carelessness  with  tanks  and  drains* 
while  the  damp  season  is  naturally  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  Many  buildings  in  the 
city  have  a  storage  tank  on  the  roof, 
which  may  easily  form  a  congenial  breed¬ 
ing  ground.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  establish  mosquito  hatcheries 
around  a  farm  home.  Any  disused  vessel 
in  which  rain  water  may  lodge  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  home  for  infant  mosquitoes,  or  a 
stopped-up  house  gutter,  or  an  overflow 
from  a  pump  or  trough,  or  an  abandoned 
drinking  vessel  for  hens  or  other  stock. 
It  is  always  possible  to  have  this  nui¬ 
sance  inflicted  upon  us  by  causes  outside 
our  control,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  invite  it  by  our  o.wn  careless¬ 
ness.  We  can  all  aid  in  controlling  mos¬ 
quitoes  as  well  as  flies. 

* 

The  following  is  a  Flemish  recipe  for 
cooking  red  cabbage.  Trim  and  quarter  a 
red  cabbage.  Scald,  drain,  and  chop  fine. 
Simmer  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  sauce¬ 
pan  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
chopped  onion,  a  bay  leaf,  two  cloves, 
salt,  and  a  small  piece  of  red  pepper. 
Stir  oeecasionally,  take  out  the  bay-leaf, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

* 

We  continue  to  receive  many  letters 
from  women  and  girls  who  wish  to  sell 
Summer  garden  flowers  in  city  markets. 
We  are  obliged  to  answer  in  a  somewhat 
d’scouraging  style,  because  prices  for 
such  stock  are  always  moderate,  and  this 
season  supply  has  been  much  greater  than 
demand.  The  flower  trade  is  poor ;  this 
city  feels  the  loss  of  steamship  trade  se¬ 
verely,  and  financial  conditions  generally 
do  not  induce  heavy  flower  buying.  By 
the  time  transportation  and  commission 
charges  are  paid,  returns  on  small  lots  of 
outdoor  flowers  are  somewhat  disappoiut- 


THE  RURAL 

ing  as  a  rule.  Our  advice  is  to  look  for 
local  outlets,  which  are  often  found  in 
directions  least  expected.  Any  locality 
where  there  are  Summer  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  usually  requires  flowers 
for  the  dining  tables  from  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  These  flowers  should  be  showy  va¬ 
rieties  that  do  not  fade  easily  ;  a  succes¬ 
sion  may  be  secured  with  roses  (Dorothy 
Perkins  is  especially  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose),  cornflowers,  sweet  peas,  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  Shasta  daisies,  asters,  Cosmos, 
marigolds,  Zinnias  and  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  There  are  plenty  of  other  flowers 
useful  for  cutting,  but  these  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  .ir.d  inexpensive.  Ferns  from  the 
woods  (well  hardened  in  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  fading)  scented  geranium  and  scent¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8695 — Gown  with  Alissus  ami  Small 
Raglan  Sleeves,  34  Women,  16  and  18 
to  44  bust.  years. 


ed  verbena  may  be  used  for  foliage,  but 
flowers  for  such  bouquets  should  be  cut 
liberally,  with  plenty  of  their  own  foliage 
and  unopened  buds.  In  some  towns  where 
there  is  a  farmers’  market  a  great  many 
flowers  are  sold  from  the  farmers’ 
wagons. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Motor  goggles  with  light  imitation  tor¬ 
toiseshell  rims,  are  50  cents.  Amber 
glass  will  be  found  more  comfortable  by 
most  people  than  blue  or  smoke. 

“Kee  Chong”  porch  rugs,  8x10  feet,  are 
reduced  to  $4.  These  are  made  of  some 
heavy  Chinese  fiber,  firm  and  thick, 
brown  checked  with  dull  red  or  green, 
with  border  to  match.  They  are  as  firm 
as  old-style  cocoa  matting,  and  rather 
similar  in  weave. 

Among  the  appliances  for  using  solid 
alcohol  is  a  grill  which  may  be  stood  on 
the  table  and  used  to  make  toast,  warm 
or  fry  potatoes,  eggs,  meat,  etc.  It  is 
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made  of  polished  nickel  plate,  and  costs 
$1.75.  The  grill  may  also  be  used  to  heat 
flatirons.  The  little  disk  stove  for  solid 
alcohol,  polished  nickel  plate,  is  75  cents. 
A  coffee  percolator  to  be  heated  with  this 
solid  alcohol  costs  $3.25 ;  a  chafing  dish 
$4. 

White  corduroy,  30  inches  wide,  is  now 
50  cents  a  yard  ;  it  is  washable,  and  is 
much  used  for  skirts,  coats,  dresses  and 
childrens’  clothes. 

Blouses  of  black  lace  and  Georgette 
crape  have  white  frills  or  fichus;  they 
are  very  cool,  and  have  a  dignified  look. 
Some  handsome  styles  are  offered  for  $5 
and  $0.50. 

August  is  the  great  month  of  furniture 
sales;  all  the  leading  shops  offer  great 
and  genuine  reductions.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  some  bargain  shopping  by 
mail,  writing  for  quotations  and  telling 
what  you  wish  to  purchase,  as  the  sales 
last  through  the  month.  In  addition  to 
other  furniture,  there  are  special  reduc¬ 
tions  in  mattresses  and  other  bedding, 
which  is  always  a  formidable  item  in 
household  gear. 

Aluminum  measuring  spoons  come  in  a 
group  of  three  attached  together  by  a 
ring  in  the  tip  of  the  handle.  They  have 
round  bowls  holding  one-fourth  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  one-half,  and  the  regular  spoonful. 

China  jars,  with  lid,  are  made  to  hold 
a  can  of  condensed  milk,  so  that  it  does 
not  look  unsightly  on  the  table.  These 
serving  jars  are  made  of  china,  glass  or 
silver  to  hold  jars  of  cheese,  preserves 
etc.,  when  on  the  table.  Whore  preserves 
are  bought,  instead  of  homemade,  the 
crockery  jars  are  soon  sticky  or  stained, 
and  the  covering  receptacle  prevents  the 
waste  caused  by  putting  the  supply  for 
each  meal  in  another  dish. 

This  Summer  Japanese  paper  parasols 
have  come  into  favor  again  for  country 
and  seashore  use ;  Summer  visitors  use 
them  on  their  country  walks,  boating  or 
driving.  They  are  light  and  pretty,  sur¬ 
prisingly  durable  and  cheap,  and  while 
out  of  place  in  a  city  or  for  ‘Tdress  up” 
occasions,  they  will  be  found  excellent  for 
picnics,  excursions  and  other  informal  oc¬ 
casions.  They  cost  from  20  cents  to  $1. 
Years  ago,  when  everyone  was  singing 
the  charming  music  of  “The  Mikado,” 
these  paper  parasols  were  in  fashion,  but 
for  many  years  we  have  only  seen  them 
used  by  children. 


Care  of  Mocking-birds. 

A  friend  from  Oklahoma  brought  us  a 
pair  of  mocking-birds  and  we  know  very 
little  about  caring  for  them.  I  wonder  if 
some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  could  help 
us?  I  would  like  to  know  in  regard  to 
care,  feed  and  rearing  them  in  confine¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  mocking-birds  in 
Oregon  ;  in  fact,  no  good  feathered  sing¬ 
ers,  so  we  are  quite  anxious  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  some,  and  any  help  will 
be  gratefully  received.  E.  M.  s. 


Sauce  for  Clambake. 

How  is  the  sauce  for  an  old-fashioned 
clambake  prepared?  w.  a.  m. 

The  only  sauce  we  have  used  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  a  clambake  is  pure  melt¬ 
ed  butter ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  fry  or  cook, 
but  merely  melted.  Each  person  has  a 
supply  in  which  to  dip  the  baked  clams, 
and  it  is  also  used  with  the  baked  lob¬ 
ster.  Some  add  pepper  or  vinegar,  but 
good  melted  butter,  without  other  season¬ 
ing,  is  the  orthodox  sauce. 


Homemade  Dustless  Duster. 

In  your  very  popular  paper  of  a  recent 
date  I  find  a  request  for  the  following, 
which  I  gladly  pass  on ;  Use  wornout 
hosiery  or  old  underwear  and  wring  out 
of  a  mixture  made  in  the  proportion  of 
three  tablespoon fuls  linseed  oil  to  one- 
half  pint  kerosene.  After  saturating, 
wring,  dry,  and  hang  out  on  line  for  thor¬ 
ough  airing.  M,  b.  pritciiard. 


Velvet  Cake.  —  One-fourth  pound 
butter  creamed  with  one-half  pound 
sugar;  add  three  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  well  after  each  egg  is  dropped  in. 
Add  gradually  one-half  cup  lukewarm 
milk,  beat  well,  then  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  baking  powder  mixed  with  one- 
half  pound  flour.  Flavor  and  beat  thor¬ 
oughly.  Is  much  like  pound  cake  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  MRS.  e. 


Dish-washing  at  the  Farm. 

While  the  proud  possessor  of  a  farm,  a 
few  years  ago,  though  the  place  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  water — as  all 
farms  are  not — I  found  the  question  of 

dish-washing  a  most  serious  one,  even  for 
the  small  number  (four)  in  the  usual 
family ;  and  when  it  came  to  be  trebled 
in  size,  the  work  appalled  the  young  girl 
to  whom  it  had  been  assigned.  I  was  not 
there  in  person  often,  but  finally  ob¬ 
served  the  following  reasons  for  the  work 
having  assumed  so  undue  proportions,  so 
as  to  have  become  a  bugbear,  prevent¬ 
ing  that  “joy  in  service”  which  even  the 
washing  of  dishes  should  give,  and  re¬ 
quiring  from  two  to  four  or  more  hours 
daily ; 

1.  The  distance  between  kitchen  sink 
and  dining-room  table  was  too  great,  mak¬ 
ing  even  the  setting  and  clearing  away  of 
table  a  real  “chore.” 

2.  All  this  work  was  being  done  at 
haphazard,  no  effort  having  been  made 
even  to  reduce  the  taking  of  steps  to  a 
minimum,  nor  to  prepare  the  dishes  be¬ 
forehand  by  scraping,  soaking  or  piling 
up. 

3.  There  was  no  drain  pipe  from  the 
sink,  so  all  the  water  had  to  be  emptied 
by  hand,  as  well  as  heated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — no  hot-water  tank  being  fitted  for 
the  oil  stove,  although  when  the  coal 
stove  was  used  there  was  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  hot  water. 

I  ooking  about  for  a  big  box,  which  I 
could  line  with  zinc,  and  to  which  I  could 
fit  a  cover  (for  a  “dish-washer”)  I  found 
a  wooden  washing-machine  that  had  been 
discarded,  though  it  was  not  worn  out. 
It  leaked ;  but  an  all-night  visit  to  the 
pump  remedied  that,  and  the  next  day  I 
began  operations,  nailing  cleats  on  the 
inside  bottom,  between  which  plates,  sau¬ 
cers,  etc.,  could  bo  stood  on  edge.  A  long 
“stopper”  for  the  hole  in  the  bottom  was 
fitted  from  a  broom  handle,  and  a  por¬ 
table  cover  from  a  soap  box.  A  piece  of 
an  old  quilt,  freshly  laundered  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  completed  the  equipment. 

No  one  knew  what  I  was  doing  and 
planning,  as  I  wanted  to  see  the  thing 
“worked  out”  before  calling  it  a  “help.” 
After  the  noon  meal  I  asked  Emma  how 
long  it  would  take  to  wash  the  dishes — 
for  there  had  been  10  at  table.  “Oh,  I’ll 
get  them  done  in  time  to  put  them  hack 
on  the  table  for  supper,”  she  replied, 
dully. 

“Well,  if  you  will  heat  a  kettle  of  hot 
water,  now,  and  put  away  the  food.  I 
will  clear  the  table  and  wash  the  dishes 
inside  of  an  hour.” 

“All  right,”  she  replied,  with  anima¬ 
tion.  “I’d  like  to  see  you  try  it,”  and  she 
almost  flew  to  the  kitchen. 

My  dish-washer  was  on  castors,  but 
these  were  rusty.  (Later  I  greased  and 
oiled  them.)  I  moved  it  up  to  the  din¬ 
ing  table,  which  I  began  to  clear  of  dirty 
dishes,  scraping  all  hut  the  silver — which 
I  wiped  with  soft  newspaper,  so  as  to  put 
them  in  the  dish  water,  fairly  free  from 
crumbs  and  grease. 

I  put  the  silver,  the  pitchers,  platters 
and  vegetable  dishes  in  first,  because  of 
their  weight ;  plates,  saucers  and  sauce- 
plates  next,  with  cups  and  tumblers  on 
top,  and  all  turned  on  edge.  I  wheeled 
the  “load”  into  the  kitchen,  near  the 
sink ;  made  a  good  suds,  of  not  too  hot 
water,  and  poured  over  all,  put  on  the 
cover,  then  the  quilt,  leaving  the  dishes 
to  steam  and  “sweat,”  while  I  cleared  the 
sink,  and  put  a  draining  cloth  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it — having  first  replenished  the 
kettle  on  the  fire,  so  as  to  have  hot  rins¬ 
ing  water. 

Putting  a  dishpan  under  the  dish¬ 
washer,  after  10  minutes  of  “soak  and 
steam”  in  the  hot  suds,  I  lifted  up  the 
cover  and  took  out  the  stopper,  letting  the 
still  hot  suds  into  the  pan  below,  in  which 
I  had  set  the  ironware,  and  all  cooking 
utensils. 

Replacing  the  plug  I  poured  over  the 
hot  rinse  water,  and  let  that  sit  under 
cover  while  I  removed  the  pan  of  cook¬ 
ing  dishes  to  the  stove,  and  put  a  clean 
pan  underneath,  to  catch  the  rinse  water. 
(In  the  country  water  is  so  scarce!) 
Lifting  out  the  glasses  I  wiped  them 
while  hot,  setting  them  on  a  tray,  ready 
for  the  dining  table.  Drying  the  rest  of 
the  dishes  was  the  work  of  five  minutes, 
but  few  needing  to  go  on  the  draining 
cloth.  The  cooking  utensils,  in  their  hot- 
suds  bath,  were  soon  cleaned  and  rinsed. 
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and  I  had  not  crossed  the  floor  once !  All 
was  done  inside  half  an  hour,  and  the 
two  “handlings”  of  the  dishes,  instead  of 
the  several  that  usually  fell  to  each  dish, 
saved  breakage  as  well  as  time  and  steps. 
Emma  was  delighted,  and  by  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  learned  to  manage  other  things  with 
equal  thought. 

I  have  since  made  dishwashers  for  sev¬ 
eral  friends,  one  from  an  old  wooden 
washtub,  and  if  I  lived  on  a  farm  I’d 
save  several  miles  of  walking  every  day, 
by  getting  the  things  together  that  go 
with  each  kind  of  work  !  It’s  just  as  well 
to  conserve  time  and  strength  as  to 
squander  them,  and  every  unnecessary 
motion  shortens  life  by  that  much  ! 

But  all  of  that  is  another  chapter. 

LUCY  A.  YENDES. 


Success  with  Meringues. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  A.  E.  F. 
I  send  my  recipe  for  a  meringue,  which  I 
have  always  found  to  be  a  success.  As 
quickly  as  the  pie  is  taken  from  the  oven 
beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  very  stiff,  stir 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
spread  on  top  of  the  pie  and  put  it  in  the 
oven  and  watch  very  closely,  and  as  soon 
as  it  does  not  stick  to  the  finger  the  least 
bit  take  it  out ;  it  need  not  be  browned  a 
bit,  but  must  not  be  sticky.  Have  the 
oven  hot  enough  to  do  it  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  MRS.  c.  A.  H. 

For  a  good  meringue,  beat  the  white  of 
two  eggs  then  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  cover  pie  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
I  always  put  meringue  on  hot  pie. 

MRS.  A.  w. 


In  answer  to  A.  E.  F.’s  request  for  a 
meringue  recipe  I  would  say  that  I  have 
an  excellent  one.  I  always  use  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  put  them  in  a  deep  plate 
with  the  tiniest  bit  of  salt,  and  beat  with 
a  silver  fork  till  it  is  very  stiff  and  there 
are  no  large  air  bubbles.  Then  add  two 
level  tablespoons  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
beat  till  one  can  pile  it  in  great  fluffy 
piles  on  the  pie.  This  last  beating  takes 
nearly  five  minutes.  Then  spread  on  pie, 
putting  the  last  two  tablespoons  in  piles 
in  the  middle  just  as  they  drop  from  the 
spoon.  Then  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  turn¬ 
ing  it  around  once  to  brown  evenly,  and  I 
will  guarantee  you  the  nicest  meringue 
you  ever  tasted.  I  have  a  cream  pie  re¬ 
cipe  that  everyone  thinks,  in  connection 
with  the  above  meringue,  is  delightful, 
and  it  is  so  easy  to  make.  Have  ready 
a  baked  crust  and  put  on  one  pint  of 
milk  to  boil.  Put  in  a  bowl  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar, 
a  tiny  pinch  of  salt,  three  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour,  two  tablespoons  of  lemon 
extract  and  one-half  of  vanilla.  Stir  all 
together  good,  and  when  the  milk  boils 
add  this  to  it  and  stir  till  it  is  cooked, 
when  it  will  be  thick,  smooth  and  creamy. 
Then  pour  in  the  crust,  add  the  meringue 
and  bake.  Now  in  return  for  these  will 
some  one  kindly  give  me  a  good  recipe  for 
a  light  layer  cake  to  put  chocolate  icing 
on?  Mine  inevitably  turn  out  like  bricks. 

R.  T.  c. 


The  Needs  of  Farm  Women. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mrs.  Frederick 
0.  Johnson,  page  902,  in  her  opinion  that 
farm  women  receive  unnecessary  sympa¬ 
thy.  I  have  lived  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Washington, 
and  I  have  seen  very  few  instances  of 
such  deplorable  conditions  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  unearthed.  I  have  seen  more 
women  in  Washington  laboring  under  in¬ 
conveniences,  than  in  all  the  other  States 
together,  but  there  are  reasons  for  this ; 
they  are  either  foreign-born  women  who 
have  never  entirely  adopted  American 
standards  of  living,  or  they  are  women 
who  are  doing  their  share  in  helping  their 
husbands  get  a  start  on  new  logged-off 
land,  and  are  willing  to  do  without  lux¬ 
uries  for  a  few  years.  In  no  case  have  I 
known  established  farm  homes  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  where  there  was  an  attitude  on  the 
husband's  part  against  helping  the  women 
all  he  could. 

The  chief  cause,  and  one  which  is  often 
overlooked,  of  dissatisfaction  among  farm¬ 
ers’  wives,  is  one  that  they  will  probably 
have  to  endure  as  long  as  they  remain 
farmers’  wives.  Farming  calls  for  tools, 
receiving  hard  usage,  and  for  their  re¬ 
pair  and  replacement ;  housework  calls 
for  fewer  tools,  which  are  more  easily  in¬ 


terchangeable.  If  the  man  of  the  house 
damages  his  plow  beyond  repair,  he  can¬ 
not  use  his  harrow  just  as  well,  but  must 
have  a  new  plow.  If  the  woman  of  the 
house  breaks  her  best  baking  dish,  she 
can  possibly  use  an  enamel  pan  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period.  In  the  first  case,  their 
living  depends  upon  replacing  the  tool ;  in 
the  second  case  nothing  but  a  little  peace 
of  mind  is  at  stake. 

Women  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the 
real  values  in  such  cases,  and  blame  the 
man  or  the  farm  or  the  government.  Until 
the  farmer  receives  at  least  a  75-cent  dol¬ 
lar,  conditions  on  many  farms  must  re¬ 
main  as  they  are.  One  is  inclined  to  won¬ 
der  whether  the  government’s  55,000  vol¬ 
unteer  crop  reporters  are  any  more  relia¬ 
ble  in  their  outlook  than  theii  wives  are. 

I  will  admit  that  the  woman  alone  on 
a  large  farm,  who  has  to  feed  many  farm 
hands,  has  a  hard  time.  A  little  tact  and 
patience  on  her  part  would  soon  induce 
her  husband  to  spare  one  “hand”  for  an 
hour  or  two,  twice  a  day, to  do  the  heav- 
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icst  work  about  the  house.  Women  do 
not  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities, 
and  many  of  them  send  their  complaints 
to  a  quarter  from  which  no  help  can  be 
expected. 

These  farmers’  wives  are  like  the 
woman  who  wrote  to  a  magazine  not 
many  months  ago,  asking  for  advice  and 
sympathy  because  “John  always  takes 
the  biggest  half  of  everything.”  One  won¬ 
ders  sometimes  why  such  women  ever 
married,  and  if  they  entirely  lack  pa¬ 
tience  and  unselfishness.  One  wonders 
also  why  these  farmers’  wives  did  not 
marry  lawyers  or  bankers.  Surely  the 
majority  of  them  must  have  been  farmers’ 
daughters,  and  must  have  known  what 
conditions  to  expect  when  they  married 
to  the  same  fate.  Do  none  of  these 
women  put  a  value  on  their  healthful  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  on  the  freedom  of  their  lives 
from  worry  about  the  husband’s  “losing 
his  job”;  on  the  greater  range  of  pure, 
fresh  food  that  their  city  sisters  never 
know?  MRS.  R.  R.  WILLIAMS. 


How  to  Make  Bread. 

There  is  a  wide  margin  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  methods  of  bread  making. 
Besides  the  manipulating  process  the 
making  of  good  bread  involves  some  other 
consideration  of  no  secondary  importance. 
With  imperfect  or  bad  materials  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  its  production.  The 
flour  or  meal  must  be  of  the  best  ob¬ 
tainable.  There  are  several  methods  of 
testing  wheat  flour  which  are  available 
to  purchasers  although  none  of  them  af¬ 
ford  positive  indications.  Good  flour  is 
rot  sensibly  sweet  to  the  taste  but  bad 
flour  often  is.  This  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  glucose  resulting  from  chem¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  grain  from  partial 
malting.  Extreme  whiteness  is  a  good 
indication,  as  partly  malted  grain  is  dis¬ 
colored  in  the  process  of  change.  Good 
flour  is  tenacious  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  When  thrown  against  the  wall 
it  should  adhere  and  not  fall  readily. 
It  does  not  feel  crispy  and  when  formed 
into  a  ball  in  the  hand  adheres  together 
like  a  ball  of  snow.  To  the  sense  of 
smell  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant  and  when 
taken  into  the  mouth  forms  a  glutinous 
mass  free  from  all  disagreeable  taste. 
The  nutritive  quality  of  flour  depends 
upon  the  proportion  of  gluten  which  :t 


contains.  In  the  best  specimens  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  is  found. 

Bad  bread  is  by  no  means  always 
chargeable  to  imperfect  materials.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  who  procure  and  use 
the  most  perfect  flour  subsist  upon  bread 
of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Some  house¬ 
keepers  assert  that  they  can  have  no 
“luck”  in  making  good  bread ;  their 
loaves  are  always  heavy  or  sour  or 
doughy  or  burnt  and  they  give  up  experi¬ 
menting  and  become  discouraged.  As 
with  good  materials  everyone  can  pre¬ 
pare  good  bread  there  should  be  no  want 
of  success.  Success  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  good  judgment,  faithful¬ 
ness  and  patience  in  working  and  in 
using  the  right  materials.  It  is  quite 
preposterous  to  present  a  filed  recipe 
and  set  it  up  as  an  infallible  guide  in 
this  department  of  household  labor.  The 
method  adopted  in  my  family  which  af¬ 
fords  perfect  white  bread  is  as  follows: 

Sift  five  pounds  of  good  flour  and  put 
it  in  an  earthen  pan  suitable  for  mixing 
and  kneading.  Have  ready  a  ferment  or 
yeast  prepared  as  follows:  Take  two  po¬ 
tatoes  the  size  of  the  fist,  boil  them, 
mash  and  mix  with  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  A  fresh  yeast  cake  of  the  size 
common  in  the  market  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  two  solutions  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  put  in  a  warm  place  to  fer¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  rise  or 
ferment,  which  requires  a  longer  or  short¬ 
er  time  as  the  weather  is  warm  or  cold, 
pour  it  into  the  flour  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  pint  each  of  milk  and  water 
form  a  dough  and  knead  for  a  full  half 
l  our.  Form  the  dough  at  night  and  allow 
it  to  stand  until  morning  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  warm  place,  and  then  mould  and 
put  in.  pans  and  let  it  remain  until  it 
l  as  become  well  raised,  then  place  in  a 
hot  oven  to  bake.  The  points  needing 
attention  in  this  process  are  several. 

First  the  flour  must  be  of  the  best 
quality ;  second  the  potatoes  should  be 
sound  and  mealy ;  third  the  yeast  cake 
is  to  be  freshly  prepared ;  fourth  the  fer¬ 
ment  must  be  in  just  the  right  condition; 
fifth  the  kneading  should  be  thorough 
and  effective :  sixth  the  raising  of  the 
dough  must  be  watched  that  it  does  not 
proceed  too  far  and  set  up  the  acetic 
fermentation  and  cause  the  bread  to 
sour;  seventh  after  the  dough  is  placed 
in  the  pans  it  should  be  allowed  to  rise 
or  puff  up  before  placing  in  the  oven ; 
(ighth  the  temperature  of  the  oven  and 
the  time  consumed  in  the  baking  have 
much  to  do  with  the  perfection  of  the 
process.  If  this  method  is  followed  with 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  ordin¬ 
ary  skill,  white  bread  of  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  will  be  uniformly  produced. 

Unfermented  or  “cream  of  tartar” 
bread  is  never  placed  upon  the  table  in  my 
family.  There  are  special  dietary  or 
sanitary  reasons  for  its  exclusion.  All 
“quick-made”  bread  is  usually  prepared 
in  haste,  and  the  adjustment  of  acid  and 
alkali  is  apt  to  be  imperfect.  If  tartaric 
acid  or  cream  of  tartar  is  used  with  the 
soda  there  remains  in  the  bread  after 
making  a  neutral  salt,  the  tartrate  of 
soda,  which  is  diffused  through  the  loaf 
and  is  consumed  with  it.  This  salt  has 
aperient  properties,  in  fact  is  a  medicine, 
and  thus  at  the  daily  meal  those  who  use 
bread  made  with  “powders”  or  with 
cream  of  tartar  are  taking  food  and  medi¬ 
cine  together.  If  there  is  any  form  of 
bread  more  delicious  than  another  or 
more  conducive  to  t1  e  sustenance 'of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  it  is 
that  made  from  unsifted  wheat  meal. 
Corn  bread,  too,  is  excellent  and  most 
nutritious.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
cf  oil  not  found  in  other  grains  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  value.  I  think  there 
is  far  too  little  of  this  used.  The  old- 
fashioned  dish  of  corn  “pudding  and 
milk”  is  now  nearly  as  obsolete  as  that 
of  “bean  porridge,”  and  may  we  not  with 
much  reason  attribute  the  physical  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  present  race  to  the  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  the  forms  of  food?  Re¬ 
garding  the  matter  from  a  chemical  and 
medical  point  of  view,  it  certainly  would 
be  difficult  to  select  better  or  more 
healthful  forms  of  human  nutriment  so 
v.  ell  calculated  to  build  up  and  sustain  a 
“sound  mind  in  a  sound  body”  as  the 
two  above  named.  They  are  easy  of  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation,  and  contain  all 
the  chemical  substances  or  organic  and 
inorganic  constituents  needed  to  nourish 
the  body  and  mind. 

MRS.  M.  E.  UNDERWOOD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Hear  the 
world’s  great¬ 
est  bands  in 
your  own 
home  on  the 
Victrola. 

Sousa’s  Band,  Victor  Her¬ 
bert’s  Orchestra,  and  other 
famous  musical  organizations 
pl3y  for  you  whenever  you 
want  to  hear  them. 

Hear  the  Victrola  at 
any_  Victor  dealer’s. 
Write  to  us  for  catalogs- 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co., 
Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors. 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 

Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 

65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  les9  cost. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 


I  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO., 


3  Oak  St,  Troy,  N.  Y.  I 


W1H  I  CI1  runc.ll  power  to  drive  your 
electric  light  plant  or  small  machinery.  If 
you  hnvo  a  brook  or  a  branch  on  your 
farm,  write  for  bulletin  No.  if,. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Ponn  &  Goorgo  Sts.,  -  Hanover,  Pa. 


Prevent  Fly  Eggs 
From  Hatching 

After  exhaustive  tests,  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
have  discovered  Borax  to  be  the 
most  effective  agent  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  hatching  of  fly  eggs. 

20  Mule  Team 
Borax 

^  ’ — the  same  Borax  you  have 

used  in  your  home  for  years 
— 'will  be  found  invaluable 
*n  ridding  your  premises  of 
’  >•>.-.  this  pest  if  you  follow  these 

•  simple 

,« v  i  Directions 

f  m>  •* 

r  t,  e>  I  Apply  2  ounces  of  20  Mule 
9  ;•?  Team  Borax  to  the  can  of  gar- 

*  '?  tv  bage,  daily,  through  a  fine 

Steve  orfloursifter.  Apply 
•  'V-  y-  .  -si  in  the  same  way,  10  ounces 
-  *  of20MuleTeam Borax 

’  „  to  8  bushels  of 

^  fresh  manure, 
v  and  sprinkle 
- with  2  to  3  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 
For  Sale  by 
All 

Dealers 

<8u*b] 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Raising  Good  Ayrshire  Calves. 

The  picture  given  below,  is  taken  from 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Magazine.  We 
print  it  to  show  the  peculiar  markings  of 
these  young  cattle.  This  magazine  prints 
reports  from  several  breeders  to  show 
how  they  handle  young  cattle.  These 
calves  are  owned  by  W.  I.  Rider,  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Mr.  Rider  gives  this  statement  of 
his  methods : 

Lot  them  suck  the  cow  for  four  to 
seven  days.  Then  give  one  and  one-half 
quarts  of  the  mother’s  milk  three  times  a 
day  for  a  week  or  so,  then  add  a  pint  to  a 
feed,  of  separator  milk,  gradually  taking 
away  the  new  and  adding  the  separated. 
When  two  to  two  and  one-half  months, 
feed  twice  a  day  beginning  with  four 
quarts  to  the  feed,  add  to  it  as  the  calf 
grows  older,  occasionally  a  very  little 
salt  to  the  milk.  When  feeding  separa¬ 
tor  milk  I  warm  it  by  adding  a  little  hot 
water ;  give  the  calves  all  the  fine  hay 
they  will  eat  when  one  week  old,  also  a 


possess  and  can  transmit  this  same  high 
digestive  ability.  A  man  may  train  him¬ 
self  so  he  can  lift  .r>(X)  pounds  or  run  a 
mile  in  four  minutes.  lie  will  be  called  a 
“champion.”  You  and  I  may  think  his 
brother  or  some  other  man  who  keeps  up 
a  quick  walk  all  day,  or  who  works  12 
hours  at  a  stretch,  far  more  deserving 
of  being  called  “champion,”  hut  usage 
or  fashion  pins  the  name  on  the  big  pro¬ 
ducer  without  considering  the  cost.  We 
are  coming  to  the  other  side,  however, 
for  in  most  dairy  and  egg-laying  contests 
the  cost  of  food  and  care  is  being  figured. 

The  Guernsey  Cow  and  the  Fat  Test. 

Now  that  milk  is  being  sold  to  conden- 
series  and  elsewhere  on  the  basis  of  its 
fat  test,  will  not  the  Guernsey  cow  have 
a  new  inning?  She  gives  a  large  mess  of 
rich,  high-colored  milk. 

The  Holstein  is  unquestionably  the 
heavier  milker,  but  the  A.  R.  records 


A  Pair  of  Good  Ayrshires. 


handful  of  Winter-mixed  feed,  fed  dry  in 
a  small  box,  add  to  the  grain  a  little  at  a 
time  until  thel.v  will  eat  a  pint,  never  feed 
more  than  they  will  eat  clean.  Some¬ 
times  when  four  months  old  I  turn  them 
in  a  good  small  pasture  and  continue 
either  the  milk  or  grain,  but  I  think  it 
better  to  keep  them  in  the  barn  away 
from  (lies  and  hot  sun.  Through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  feed  clover  or  fine  Timothy  early  cut, 
also  about  one  to  one  and  one-half  quarts 
grain,  three-fourths  Winter-mixed  aad 
one  fourth  cornmeal.  One  very  important 
point  is  to  keep  them  clean  and  dry,  in  a 
comfortably  warm  stable.  I  very  seldom 
have  any  scours. 

The  Champion  Dairy  Cow. 

On  page  940,  under  the  above  title,  is 
given  a  lot  of  figures  showing  the  milk 
yield,  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  butter  yield 
of  the  cows  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue, 
Finderne  Ilolingen  Fayne,  and  Murne 
Cowan  for  one  year,  and  the  only  infer¬ 
ence  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  that  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue 
is  now  the  champion  dairy  cow  because 
she  has  produced  the  greatest  amount  of 
milk  and  butter.  This  prompts  me  to 
ask  some  questions.  What  do  we  keep 
cows  for?  Isn’t  a  cow  simply  a  machine 
to  convert  feed  into  dairy  products? 
And  if  this  is  true  isn’t  the  cow  which 
can  get  the  greatest  value  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  from  a  given  amount  of  feed  the 
champion  dairy  cow? 

Now  there  are  no  figures  given  to  show 
the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  these 
cows,  and  therefore  how  can  we  tell 
which  of  them,  or  if  either  of  them,  is  the 
champion  dairy  cow?  In  many  cases  it 
has  been  found  that  a  so-called  champion 
was  only  a  champion  eater,  therefore  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  champion 
dairy  cow  is  the  one  that  can  produce 
butterfat  during  a  year’s  test,  or  better 
still,  a  five  years’  test,  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  pound  for  feed.  J.  w.  siiurter. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  all  depends  on  what  you 
call  the  “champion.”  In  these  dairy  cow 
contests  the  word  has  come  to  stand  for 
the  cow  which  makes  the  greatest  weight 
of  milk  or  butter  in  a  certain  time.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  test  is  to  prove  the  ability  of  the 
cow  to  digest  a  vast  amount  of  food  and 
live.  It  is  an  advertisement  for  the  breed 
and  the  family,  for  individuals  of  the  same 
Hood  lines  as  this  cow  can  be  sold  at 
great  prices  on  the  theory  that  they 


show  that  the  Guernsey  is  a  big  milker, 
under  many  conditions.  She  has  milked 
as  no  doubt  you  know,  over  24,002  pounds 
in  a  year.  I  have  had  a  number  go  over 
50  pounds  in  a  day,  and  one  up  to  62 
pounds,  with  second  calf.  Undoubtedly 
it  will  help  the  Guernseys  if  the  milk  is 
sold  on  a  fat  test,  as  it  should  be.  I 
never  have  sold  to  condenseries  or  cheese 
factories,  but  we  know  we  have  about  the 
best  milk  in  the  world,  and  it  is  unfair 
for  us  to  get  the  same  a  quart,  as  the 
thin  milkers  do.  Everyone  wants  cream 
in  the  milk,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  should  give 
enough  milk,  and  of  a  quantity,  to  please 
the  condenseries.  E.  w.  strawbridge. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Guernsey  cow  will  come  into  her 
own  when  in  competition  with  any  other, 
breed  on  the  basis  of  fat  content,  total 
solids  and  color  of  milk.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  at  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  expositions  and  other 
places  of  competition.  Any  scheme, 
therefore,  for  grading  milk  on  this  basis 
will  find  the  Guernsey  cow  a  strong  and 
persistent  competitor.  The  late  Prof.  E. 
B.  Voorhees  said  on  occasion,  “the  Guern¬ 
seys  are  the  most  economical  butter  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  also  of  human  food  in  the 
form  of  milk.”  There  seems  to  be  a  mis¬ 
conception  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
dairymen  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cow.  The  average  production  of  milk 
of  the  nearly  4,000  cows  of  all  ages  that 
have  entered  the  Guernsey  Advanced  Re¬ 
gister  is  above  8,000  pounds.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  large  proportion  of  heifers  in 
this  number  it  is  undoubtedly  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  for  all  mature  cows  of 
the  breed  is  not  under  this  amount.  If 
this  affirmation  be  true,  and  if  her  milk 
is  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  fat  solids, 
or  total  solids,  then  the  Guernsey  has  a 
fair  field  and  will  meet  all  comers. 

West  Virginia.  waddington  farm. 

As  a  Guernsey  breeder  of  many  years’ 
experience  I  have  of  course  observed  all 
the  dairy  breeds  as  to  production  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Holstein  gives  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
of  a  low  fat  content,  which  no  doubt  is 
the  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  returns, 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  supplying 
milk  to  condenseries  or  cheese  factories, 
but  if  the  percentage  of  fat  is  desired  the 
Guernsey  will  accomplish  the  result.  In 
something  more  than  3,000  Guernsey 
cows  that  have  completed  their  yearly 
records  the  percent  of  fat  is  just  over 
5%.  I  have  always  supplied  market  milk 
and  cream,  am  now  shipping  milk  which 
averages  clear  of  freight  a  little  over  six 
cents  per  quart  the  year  through.  The 
milk  is  shipped  in  cans  and  sold  whole¬ 
sale  the  same  as  any  other  milk,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  very  much  better  price  than 
Holstein  breeders  are  getting  is  because 
of  the  higher  percent  of  fat  and  the  very 
high  natural  yellow  color  of  the  Guern¬ 


sey  milk.  The  Guernseys  are  giving  large 
Hows  of  milk  ;  in  my  own  experience  of 
many  years  I  have  never  had  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  milk  less  than  6.000  pounds, 
and  have  had  them  to  go  as  high  as  10,- 
481  pounds  in  a  year.  At  this  writing 
I  have  a  two-year-old  that  has  given  in 
73  days  3082.9  pounds  of  milk  and  is 
now  milking  about  43  pounds  a  day  and 
I  have  aged  cows  to  milk  up  to  16,595 
pounds  of  milk  and  make  815.44  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  the  year.  Surely  the 
Guernsey  cow  is  the  profitable  cow  for 
high  quality  and  quantity,  and  she  is  the 
money  maker.  M.  t.  Phillips. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  to  whether  the  new  plan  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Bordens  on  the  fat  basis  will 
aid  the  Guernsey  breed,  we  would  state 
that  in  our  belief  it  will  have  little  or 
no  effect  as  at  present  in  force.  We  do 
believe  thoroughly  in  the  general  scheme, 
and  also  feel  sure  that  if  revised  along 
the  proper  lines  the  plan  would  mate¬ 
rially  aid  the  popularity  of  the  breeds 
giving  higher  testing  milk.  As  at  present 
being  tried,  however,  the  prices  are  so 
low  that  the  benefits  attained  from  milk 
of  a  higher  fat  content  would  not  appeal 
strongly  enough  to  the  average  dairyman 
to  warrant  his  changing  from  his  long- 
familiar  Ilolsteins.  The  step  is  certainly 
one  in  the  right  direction,  but  there  is 
much  revising  yet  to  be  done,  in  order 
that  the  producer  may  get  a  little  more 
of  his  35-cent  dollar.  j.  G.  webb. 

New  York. 


Obstructed  Teats. 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  would  be  a 
fine  milker,  but  the  hole  in  her  teats  is 
so  small  that  it  takes  twenty  minutes  to 
milk  her.  Would  it  be  practical  to  have 
each  hole  cut  larger,  and  make  a  good 
milker  of  her?  M.  F. 

New  York. 

Have  a  trained  veterinarian  use  a  ster¬ 
ilized  teat  bistoury  to  slit  down  through 
the  obstructions  in  four  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  then  strip  away  a  little  milk  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  during  the  healing  pro¬ 
cess.  Great  care  must  be  taken  else  the 
operation  will  be  likely  to  cause  infec¬ 
tion.  Sterilized  teat  plugs  or  dilators 
may  be  used  for  a  while  as  an  experiment, 
before  deciding  to  cut.  They  may  be 
bought  from  any  dealer  in  veterinary  sup¬ 
plies.  _ _ _____  A<  s’  A> 

Choking. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  horse  bought  10 
months  ago  that  had  been  shipped  here 
from  the  West  (Kansas).  He  was  then 
very  thin  and  his  blood  in  bad  condition. 
After  I  had  him  a  few  weeks  he  got 
sick  with  a  bad  cough ;  then  a  few  weeks 
later  I  noticed  that  he  showed  distress  in 
eating  his  short  feed,  so  I  took  him  to  a 
veterinarian  and  had  his  teeth  dressed, 
but  it  made  no  change  and  about  three 
months  later  I  took  him  to  another  doc¬ 
tor,  and  again  it  made  no  change.  About 
three  months  ago  I  took  him  to  the  third 
veterinarian  to  have  him  examined  and 
he  told  me  his  teeth  and  mouth  are  all 
right,  but  thinks  he  has  a  sore  spot  in  his 
throat  and  would  soon  be  all  right  by 
using  his  treatment.  I  have  used  his 
treatment  now  three  months  and  can  see 
no  change.  He  shows  little  if  anything 
while  eating  hay,  only  when  eating 
short  feed.  He  shows  just  as  much 
distress  in  eating  bran  as  when  he  eats 
whole  corn.  After  he  has  started  eat¬ 
ing  his  short  feed  his  muscles  all  along 
his  front  legs  and  shoulders  will  be  jerk¬ 
ing  so  that  his  front  legs  sometimes  are 
jerked  foreward  so  that  his  knee  joints 
are  jerked  back  and  foreward.  Then  he 
wUl  paw  and  hold  his  head  under  the 
trough,  then  again  he  will  hold  it  high 
above  the  trough.  I  also  hear  him 
cough  once  in  a  while  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  in  a  week.  Will  you  let  me 
know  what'  is  ailing  him  and  what  I  can 
do  for  him?  J.  A.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  horse  apparently  chokes  and  it 
seems  likely  that  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  gullet,  or  some  such  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  present  which  gives  rise  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  noted.  Without  a  personal  examin¬ 
ation  we  cannot  say  what  is  the  matter, 
but  the  veterinarian  should  tap  on  each 
tooth  in  turn  to  see  if  one  is  diseased, 
and  also  should  look  for  a  foreign  body 
lodged  somewhere  in  the  mouth.  If  no 
such  cause  is  present  then  he  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  gullet.  Possibly  the  horse  will 
do  better  if  you  cut  the  hay  in  six-inch 
lengths  and  mix  with  it  the  oats  and  bran. 

A.  s.  A. 


Rn  Wien  I  Don  t  8amble  with 

DC  Yfise.  Colic.  Play  safe. 

TREAT  THE  HORSE  WITH 

Dr.  Les  lire’s 

V  e  T  E  C?l  IM  A  P?  V 

Colic  Drops 

Relief  is  quick,  sure,  and  the  horse  is  ready  for 
work.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  keep  it  on  hand 

as  a  precaution. 

SATISFACTION 

or 

MONEY  BACK 

$1.00  at  your  Dealer’s 
or  direct  from 

Dr.  J.  G.  LESURE 

141  WinchesferStreet 
KEENE,  N.  H. 


MINERAL" 


In  use 
over 

HEAVE,0 


-years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

6END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  givo 
satisfaction  or 

money  refunded  flUFISL 

$1  Package  sufficient  asH'w 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A*e„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


a 


STANCHIONS 


aro  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed, 
rnrr  illustrated  catalog  de. 

r  IyEE  scribesour  complete  lino  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Protection  fhogs 

Keep  them  healthy.  Kill  the  lice,  etc. 
Write  for  instructive  circular.  Its  FREE. 

National  Factories,  Inc.,  Dept.  A1  Richmond,  Indiana 


pray 
drives  away  flies 


The  idea  of  “swat  the  fly”  is  all  right  around  the 
house,  but  you  wouldn’t  get  far  doing  that  around 
the  barn! 

Spray  Creonoid  all  through  the  barn  in  stalls, 
Dn  floors,  on  the  manure  pile  and  in  the  barnyard. 
The  clean,  tarry,  antiseptic  odor  of  Creonoid  is 
objectionable  to  flies. 

Spray  all  the  possible  breeding  places  thoroughly. 
At  most  dealers 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Detroit 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle  Birmingham 


Boston 


Keep  a  can  of  Zenoleum  always  handy— it  s  the  best  live 
stock  Profit-Insurance  on  earth.  Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  and 
germicide  insures  the  destruction  of  all  germs  and  insects  that 
prey  on  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  This  powerful  safe  germicide 


kills  lice,  mites,  sheep 
ticks:  cures  mange, 
scab,  skin  troubles, 
sores,  wounds  and 
prevents  abortion 
in  cattle. 


COAL-TAR. 


DISINFECTANT-DIP 

Used  and  F.adorted  by  50  Agricultural  College a 

No  other  live  stock  remedy  is  so  highly  regarded  by  breeders  and  livestock  author¬ 
ities.  For  twenty  years  it  has  stood  every  test.  Cheaper  than  home-made  mixtures  ana 
absolutely  reliable.  Send  a  dollar  bill  for  a  can  of  Zenoleum  postpaid,  Bufncientto 
make  60  gallons  of  positive  disinfectant.  Full  gallon  canto  make  100  gallons,  $1.50  par¬ 
cel  post  paid.  If  it  is  not  all  you  think  it  °ught  to  be  get  your  monev  bark;  no 

argument — just  money  back.  Write  for  ZENNER’S  VETERINARY  ADVISER,  £REE. 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  COMPANY.  270  Lafayette  Av., Detroit, Mich. 
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What  About  Belgian  Hares  ? 


Part  I. 

A  Growing  Industry. — Those  who  re¬ 
member  the  Belgian  hare  “craze”  of  12 
or  15  years  ago,  probably  all  claim  to 
hail  “from  Missouri,”  when  it  comes  to 
a  discussion  of  this  animal.  At  the  time 
in  question,  extravagant  claims  were 
made  for  the  Belgian  hare  business,  most 
of  which  were  impossible  of  realization. 
Like  every  other  “craze,”  the  reaction 
came,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  were  lost  sight  of.  The  bus¬ 
iness  is,  however,  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  this  undue  inflation  and  result¬ 
ing  depression,  and  is  now  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  sound  basis,  and  gradually 
growing.  While  it  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
it  is  enjoying  a  steady,  healthy  growth, 
and  that  it  will  in  time  attain  great  pro¬ 
portions,  is  beyond  doubt.  This  state¬ 
ment  may  seem  unwarranted,  but  when 
one  considers  the  almost  prohibitive  cost 
of  beef  and  other  meats,  the  high  food 
value  and  excellent  flavor  of  hare’s  flesh, 
and  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  it 
is  produced,  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
in  time  become  a  staple  article  of  food 
is  inevitable.  They  are  already  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  prompt  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  to  is¬ 
sue  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  (Farmer’s 
Bulletin  496).  Even  now,  the  raising  of 
Belgian  hares  is  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  particularly  California,  an  im¬ 
portant  industry.  While  the  name  Bel¬ 
gian  hare  has  been  adopted,  and  probably 
always  will  be  used  to  distinguish  this 
particular  breed  of  rabbits,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  are  not  hares  at 
all,  but  rabbits,  and  can  be  mated  with 
any  other  breed  of  rabbits,  should  any 
one  desire  to  do  so. 

Housing. — Extravagant  claims  have 
been,  and  doubtless  still  are  made,  con¬ 
cerning  the  great  returns  which  may  be 
had  from  a  few  Belgian  hares.  Probably 
very  few  have  been  made  or  will  become 
rich  out  of  this  business,  but  to  one  who 
is  willing  to  devote  even  a  small  amount 
of  time  to  it,  both  pleasure  and  profit 
will  result.  Their  requirements  are  few 
and  simple.  Dry  quarters,  protected  from 
drafts,  feed  and  water  are  about  all  that 
is  necessary.  Aside  from  cleaning  their 
pens  once  or  twice  a  week,  five  or  10  min¬ 
utes  night  and  morning  will  suffice  to 
feed  and  water  a  pen  of  bunnies.  Almost 
any  box  containing  five  or  six  square  feet 
of  space,  if  covered  with  tar  paper  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  rain,  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  hutch,  and  a  smaller  box  about  15 
inches  square  one  foot  high  will  do  for 
a  nest.  Warm  quarters  are  unnecessary, 
if  they  are  shielded  from  drafts.  Even 
the  very  young  will  survive  a  very  low 
temperature,  unless  they  get  out  of  the 
nest,  and  are  unable  to  find  their  way 
back.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  attempting  to  breed  hares 
in  midwinter  are  not  satisfactory,  and 
little  is  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt. 
Four  or  at  most  five  litters  a  year  is  all 
one  should  expect  a  doe  to  rear. 

Feeding  Requirements — As  is  pret¬ 
ty  generally  known,  their  staple  diet  is 
oats  and  hay,  preferably  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  carrots  and  cabbage.  But  they  will 
eat  and  relish  for  a  change,  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Dry 
bread,  crackers,  beets,  apples,  oatmeal 
and  other  breakfast  cereals  and  potatoes 
cooked  or  uncooked,  turnips,  pumpkins, 
banana  skins,  orange  peel  (in  limited 
quantities),  vegetable  tops,  grass,  dande¬ 
lions  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds,  sweet 
milk,  bran,  pea  pods,  green  cornstalks, 
husks  and  cobs  can  all  be  fed  with  good 
results.  In  fact,  a  pen  of  these  animals 
will  dispose  of  practically  all  of  the  vege¬ 
table  waste  from  the  kitchen.  Every 
family  with  a  few  square  feet  of  back 
yard,  could  keep  a  number  of  hares  at 
little  or  no  expense,  and  enjoy  A  roast 
or  stew  of  the  finest  meat  that  grows. 

Preparing  For  Tiie  Table. — In  con¬ 
sidering  Belgian  hares  as  food,  one  must 
not  judge  them  by.  the  thin,  mangy,  sorry- 
looking  objects  hung  up  in  most  meat 
markets,  and  sold  at  40  or  50  cents  each, 
mostly  wild  rabbits  killed  somehow, 
somewhere,  sometime.  While  the  killing 
of  one  of  these  gentle,  harmless  creatures 
is  not  pleasant — in  fact  the  killing  of 
none  of  God’s  creatures  should  be  pleas¬ 
ant — yet  it  can  be  done  very  quickly,  and 


be  entirely  painless.  A  sharp  blow  with 
a  stout  stick  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
stunning  the  animal,  and  a  quick  stroke 
a  sharp  knife  across  the  throat  sever¬ 
ing  the  jugular  vein,  does  the  trick.  The 
whole  operation  of  killing  and  dressing 
requires  about  as  much  time  as  for  kill¬ 
ing  and  dressing  a  chicken,  reasonably 
free  from  pin  feathers.  When  dressed, 
they  should  be  soaked  for  a  short  time 
in  cold,  weak  brine,  and  parboiled  for 
about  10  minutes.  They  can  be  cooked 
in  as  many  ways  as  a  chicken,  and  the 
claim  is  made  that  their  flesh  has  a 
much  greater  food  value  than  chickens, 
beef,  mutton  or  pork.  When  properly 
cooked,  there  is  nothing  about  them  to 
which  the  most  fastidious  palate  can  ob¬ 
ject. 

ITares  or  Poultry. — Probably  the 
question  which  most  often  occurs  to  the 
person  who  considers  the  subject  at  all 
is  “Which  will  yield  the  best  results 
considering  the  time  and  money  invested, 
hares  or  poultry?”  This  question  can’t 
be  answered  satisfactorily  to  many — nor 
perhaps  to  anyone.  It  depends  upon  so 
many  conditions,  and  the  ever  present 
personal  equation,  but  a  few  general  ob¬ 
servations  may  perhaps  aid  each  to  an¬ 
swer  for  himself.  There  are  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  poultry  business, 
thousands  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  and 
thousands  more  looking  for  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  do  so.  The  cost  of  even  a  moder¬ 
ate-sized  poultry  p’ant,  properly  equipped 
is  considerable,  and  the  competition  is 
close  and  severe.  While  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  poultry  products,  no  increase 
may  be  expected  except  of  course  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Hens  must  be  fed  during  daylight,  and 
young  chicks  several  times  a  day.  They 
are  the  prey  of  vermin  and  disease,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  must 
be  continually  “fussed”  with.  They  are 
noisy,  and  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  in 
thickly  populated  districts;  decidedly  so 
unless  closely  confined.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  necessary  pens,  which  is  about 
all  the  equipment  necessary  for  keeping 
hares,  are  simple  and  inexpensive.  A 
large  dry-goods  box  with  a  little  tar  pa¬ 
per  and  wire  screen  can  be  readily  con¬ 
verted  into  two  breeding  pens,  and  12  or 
15  breeding  pens  can  be  constructed  in  a 
building  seven  by  eight  feet,  and  six  or 
seven  feet  high.  For  $10,  a  trio  of  first 
class  stock  can  be  purchased,  there  is 
little  competition  to  face,  and  the  demand 
for  good  breeding  stock  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Hares  can  be  fed  at  any  time, 
day  or  night,  and  the  constant  “fussing,” 
variety  of  diet,  etc.,  demanded  by  poultry 
is  unnecessary.  They  are  quiet,  harmless 
animals,  and  could  be  reared  in  a  light 
and  dry  cellar,  provided  of  course,  special 
attention  to  cleanliness  was  given.  Hens 
trespassing  on  their  owner’s  neighbor, 
frequently  result  in  quarrels,  and  some¬ 
times  in  police  court  hearings,  but  I  nev¬ 
er  knew  of  Belgian  hares  being  the  cause 
of  trouble. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


F.  G.  DUTTON. 


Weaning  a  Calf. 


advise  how  to  wean  a  calf 
old,  heifer?  I  have  tried 
Will  it  suck  itself  when  it 
,J.  M. 

calf  at  once  by  making  it 


Can  you 
17  months 
everything, 
comes  in? 

Wean  the  can  at  once 
impossible  for  it  to  get  near  its  mother, 
and  feed  it  well  on  grain,  meal,  and  hay 
or  grass.  If  you  mean  that  it  sucks  it¬ 
self  now,  or  that  it  sucks  other  cows,  put 
a  spiked  halter  on  its  nose  to  make  that 
impossible.  a.  s  a 
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DAIRY  CiATTIjE  I 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff0'  ° 

Chittenaiioo,  N.  Y. 


offer.:  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 


READY  FOR  SERVICEtprices  s7ij°on>si5ooo 

,  OCnWIUC  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  treat 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Oeot.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  S. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Grandson  of  King  of  Pontiaes  out  of  A.  R.  O  Dam 
w  «  marked.  Price,  $75. 

SA BAHAMA  FARM,  Baldwinsvilie,  N.  Y. 


f  DAIRY  CATTliE 


Registered  ToggenbergGoah^H'lVi  BDel"e  po",',rr- 


Want  to  Buy-50  Head  of  Cattle 

Jersey.  Guernsey  and  Holsteins.  A-l  stock. 


H.  HUSING, 


Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Otterkili  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Aucbenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Holstein  and  Guernsey  Cows 

Special  for  August 

05  regrlutered  Oucrimcy  cow*  mid  heifers  of 
superior  quality. 

A  it  entire  herd  lit  private  *n!e.  Also  Holstein 
cows  of  exceptional  breeding  that  are  heavy 
producer  a. 

A  few  hall  at  bargain  prices. 

Tompkins  Co.  Breeders  Association 

C.  O.  Carman,  Sec’y  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


F  Q  3  C  A  IpT— Registered  Gnernsey  Bulls 
*  ready  for  service  and 

younger,  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  country. 

Vitlaneside  Guernsey  Farm,  m.  j.  Grim,  Prop.,  c.iawisn.  Pa 

YEARLING  °GuiRNSEY  BULL 

Registered.  $100.  P.  R.  Bowdish,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

R-GUERNSLY  BULL  »so  sure 

\o  increase  your  prcHts.  Gro<3©  u|p  your 
herd  by  usin%  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 


HOME  FARM 

LENOX,  MASS. 

We  now  offer  an  exceptional  chance  TO  THOSE 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  HERDS  WITH 
SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN  JERSEYS,  tile 
kind  that  have  constitution  and  vigor,  as  well  its 
de«‘p  milking  and  butter  producing  capacity.  All 
animals  sold  out  of  State  will  be  accompanied  with 
certificate  of  health  a«  required  by  law.  Have  never 
had  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd, 

Wo  offer  for  salo  the  following  s 
1  cow  3-yrs.  old  ;  1  cow,  5  yrs.  old  ;  I  cow,  0  yrs. 
old;  all  in  calf  to  Bosnians*  Choice,  No.  106246, 
bought  from  C.  I.  Hudson,  Esq.,  for  $1500.00. 

Wo  also  havo  tho  following  Bulls  for  salo  : 
Jaqueline’s  Croy  Fox,  No.  117375.  This  bull  Is 
a  fine  specimen  in  evory  way.  Is  two  years  old  and 
ready  for  sorvioe.  Also,  1  bull,  1 -yr,  old;  1  bull, 
6  mos.  old  ;  1  bull,  5-mos.  old,  and  2  bulls,  3-mos. 
old  Several  of  theso  bulls  are  sired  by  Bosnians' 
Choice,  No.  1  06246.  Par  further  tutor  in  at  ion  write  to 
JAMES  A.  REBURN,  Supt. 

Home  Farm,  Lonox  Mass. 


Jersey  Bulls 

We  have  at  present  several  bull  calves,  sired  by  im¬ 
ported  and  home-bred  sires  and  from  dams  milking 
18  to  23  qts.  of  5%  to  6%  milk,  which  will  be  sold  at 
Farmers’  prices.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.Y.  (One  Mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

TFR^FY^- Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  $50  to  $100. 
,  1  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows,  $100  to  $250. 

Heavy  producing  Imp.  ami  Reg.  of  Merit  Stock.  Blood 
—Eminent  Raleigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad’s, 
etc.  All  Stock  offered  backed  by  Official  butter  records. 
OAKAVOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PRQDUCTI0N-BREED  up-  N0T  o°wn- 

run  rnuuuvuwn  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Retisiiaw  Bldfl.,  Pittshuruh.  Pa. 

Fosterfields  Herd  ^TEn^^s^f, 

IlhIFEU  CALVES — FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable 
CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  Rox  173,  HorrUloivo,  New  Jersey 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Sou,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Ontario  Don  Piolie- horn’  Sept. 30,191 4. show 

UllldMU  uon  rieije  Holstein;  more  than  half 
white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.b’l  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer.  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  0  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Semi  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontine. 

34. OD,  seven  days,  30  (lays,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  TIIE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

Hnktpin  Sprviep  Roll- Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

nuiMein  service  duh  ,iyl<e  and  K5ng  ^egis  (<)I10 

to  HI  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Harlwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


Special  Price 

ON  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Calves  and  yearlings.  Send  for  list,  stating 
class  and  age  of  animal  you  want.  We 
can  and  will  please  you. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  tiie  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 


FARM  BUREAU, 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

7A  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves.  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  in  lots  of  5. 

1  registered  bull  S  months  old.  3  bulls  6  months  old, 
$50  each;  1  bull  3  months  old,  $100,  express  paid. 

35  high-grade  yearlings  and  2-year-olds,  $19  each. 
Registered  and  high-grade  cows  at  very  low  prices. 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


STUART,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


MILCH  GOATS 

2  year  old,  Toggeuberg  Doe,  $15.  %  Toggenberg 
kids,  $5  each.  Sabarama  Farm,  Baldwinsville,  N.  T. 
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SES 


L _ 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MORGAN  BROOD  MARE  FOR  SALE 

due  to  foul  Aug.  1,  to  the  service  of  ”  Gen.  Gates.” 
Premier  stallion  at  the  U.  8.  Morgan  Horse  farm. 
Mare  will  bo  retired  without  extra  expense  if  pur¬ 
chaser  desires.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  raise  up  a 
valuable  young  team  of  Morgans. 

U.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  -  Middlebnry,  Vt. 

Highland  View  Stick  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  \V.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

COR  SALE— Registered  Percheron  Stallion 
■  Colt — onoyear  old;  Sire,  Westwood  Don.  Sound 
and  good  conformation.  E.  W.  Thompson,  Factory  vide.  Pa. 

Shetland  PoniesiSS'oSi 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetlaud  Producing  County  in  D.  S.  ?50  to  Jloo 


SWIKTE 


DUROC  SPRING  SHOHS-^hH1 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Pedigree  Chester  Whites 

Ridg-ely  Manor  Farm,  .  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  \vk*.  to  8  mos.  old:  6 
Jersev  Cow*  9  to 6  yrs.  old; 
aud  8  bull  calve*  4  to  10 
mo*,  old.  50  Lincoln  lambs. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  List7 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Oepl.  R,  "  Eureka  Slock  Farm."  West  Chester,  Penna. 

BERKSHIRES7The  '?nsv  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 

Grown  tor  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right,  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

BerKsliires 

Show  and  breeding  stock— all  ages.  Foundation 
herds  carefully  selected.  Write  for  new  catalog. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGKR,  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  FaraXTsIfSes. 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

It.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow”,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  THE 

NEW  JERSEY  BERKSHIRE 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

will  be  held  at  the  Far  Hills  Fair  Grounds,  Far  Hills, 
N.  J.,  on  August  31,  1915.  For  information  in  regard 
to  entries,  catalogs,  etc.,  address 

C.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary,  Pro-Temp, 

Fur  Hills,  New  Jersey 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  _  Marbledale,  Conn, 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  rid 

Iloteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  we  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  745  pounds.  In  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  0.  &  II.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  bunder,  N.Y. 

'W oodbury  Farm 

Registered  Berkshires 

Bargains  in  boars,  also  some  fine  Hampshire  Hams. 
J.  W.  WEBB,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Large  7  Months  Collins  Jersey  Red  Boar 

Or  trade  for  Registered  Duroc.  Also  6  weeks  boar. 
Fine  specimens.  Millis  Stock  Farm,  Millis,  Mass. 

For  Sale-  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Fx- 
cellont  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS.  SM1THVILLE  FIATS.  N  V. 


Dogs  ancl  Fci*rcts 


FERRETS  FOR  qA I  F  Booklet,  and  price  list  Tree. 

rk.md.-ID  run  3HLL  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 

Fprrplo— pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
ICIICIS  priee  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer.  O. 

Ferrets  forSale~I,ii,th 0 r  c"lor-'  la'"6  or 


lots.  Choice  stock. 


small ;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co  ,  Greenwich.  Ohio 


(■fillip  Plinq  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
UUIIIC  lUJJa  bounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Pi, vac  at  reasonable  prices.  Sent  (’.  O. 
V^UIllc  Flips  or  ()n  approval.  -Catalog  free. 

Edwin  A,  Souder,  -  Box  R,  Telford,  Pa. 

Full  Blood  Female  Airedale  P u p p y~ f4 rst\p etekHt°r 

FRED’K  M.  PEASLEY,  -  Cheshire,  Conn. 

5-Month  Thoroughbred 

Airedale  Females,  $10 


W.  H.  DOW  &  SON, 


Middlebury,  Vt. 


FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  by  experienced  hunters. 
Coon,  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fine 
ones,  $5  each.  Order  now  and  be  acquainted  with 
yonr  dog  by  hunting  season.  Stamp  for  photos. 

H.  C.  LYTLE,  .  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Prices  of  produce  are  as  follows,  oft 
the  wagon  :  Strawberries  and  raspberries 
10  cents  per  box.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
scarce  here,  as  it  mostly  all  froze  in  May. 
Blitter  25  per  pound,  eggs  25  per  dozen, 
veal  calves  9c  live  weight.  Green  beans 
and  peas  in  pod  $1  per  bushel.  New  po¬ 
tatoes  $1  per  bushel.  Cows  (fresh)  _at 
$50  to  $00;  milk  delivered,  per  quart  Tc. 
Horses,  good  heavy  draft.  _  about  $200 
and  some  more ;  mares  $250.  Smaller 
animals  in  proportion.  Not  much  hay 
and  grain  raised  for  sale  in  this  section. 

Coalport,  Pa.  B.  c.  w. 


July  23.  We  are  buying  new  potatoes 
at  70  cents  per  bushel ;  lettuce  five  cents 
per  bunch,  raspberries  10  cents;  huckle- 
berries  8  cents;  eggs  25;  butter  27. 
Milch  cows  bring  from  $60  to  $100  and 
are  hard  to  get  at  times.  There  is  very 
little  meat  raised  here,  and  always  get 
top  prices.  Hay  out  of  the  meadow  is 
bringing  $17  per  ton.  The  crop  outlook 
here  is  poor  for  hay  but  good  for  oats. 
Corn  is  not  grown  very  much.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  too  short,  and  it  seldom  matures. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  grown  for  silage. 
The  County  Commissioners  have  a  farm 
expert  now  to  help  the  farmers  along  and 
it  is  expected  that  before  long  there  will 
be  a  decided  change  in  the  methods  of 
farming  in  this  county.  Cambria  County 
boasts  some  very  fine  farms,  and  the  Pa¬ 
trons  of  Husbandry  are  up  to  date  in 
their  methods,  and  are  using  their  best 
efforts  to  make  this  county  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  The  amount  of  lime 
and  fertilizers  now  used  is  double  what 
it  was  five  years  ago,  and  the  use  of 
sprays  for  the  orchards  is  now  evident 
everywhere.  The  business  men  and  some 
professional  men  are  now  giving  their 
attention  to  farming  and  in  many  places 
are  the  owners  of  nice  places.  Here  in 
our  own  little  town,  we  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  perhaps  3,500  to  4,000 ;  we  have 
several  merchants  who  have  nice  farms 
and  live  on  them  during  the  Summer. 
Some  others  live  on  them  the  year  around, 
and  do  very  well.  A.  J.  8. 

Gallitzin,  Pa. 


July  30.  Apple  crop  40  per  cent.,_50c 
per  bu. ;  peach  crop  70  per  cent.,  65  to 
75c  per  bu.  Irish  potatoes  40c,  sweet 
$1  per  bu.  Beans  60c  per  bu.,  other 
truck  crops  have  the  market  glutted  and 
selling  very  low.  Wheat  $1 ;  oats  65c ; 
corn  $1.10;  new  crop  for  table  use  15c 
per  dozen  ears,  prospects  best  in  10 
years  for  full  crop.  Horses  $150  to  $200, 
mules  $125  to  $175,  dairy  cows  $50  to 
$75,  hogs  9c  per  pound  gross,  creamery 
butter  30c,  eggs  15  to  20c;  hens  10c, 
Spring  chickens  20c  per  pound. 

Stanley,  N.  C.  a.  c.  t. 


August  2.  There  is  not  much  trucking 
done  around  here.  New  potatoes  75; 
butter  on  market  26  to  27  ;  cheese  14  to 
14  y2.  Old  hay,  per  ton,  $18  to  $20. 
Shippers  pay  for  bulls  5c  and  from  3  to 
5c  for  cows.  A  few  have  sold  here  for 
local  market,  dressed  at  10c ;  eggs  22 ; 
fowls  14;  Spring  chickens  22.  Price  at 
station  for  milk  $1.35;  pork,  dressed,  11; 
veal,  live,  8  to  9c.  J*  a.  k. 

Salisbury,  N.  Y. 


August  2.  We  are  certainly  having  one 
of  the  most  gloomiest  periods  for  doing 
farm  work  I  have  ever  experienced.  Ever 
since  the  first  of  July  we  have  had  one 
rain  after  another.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  times  to  do  work  in  I  ever  saw, 
especially  haying,  harvesting  and  thrash¬ 
ing.  Farmers  cannot  make  any  headway 
at ‘all.  The  work  we  have  done  for  30 
days  has  been  between  showers.  The 
rainy  season  began  just  about  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  haying  season,  and  only  a  very 
few  loads  of  hay  were  made  without  get¬ 
ting  wet.  We  did  not  nave  two  good  hay 
days  one  right  after  the  other  during  the 
whole  season,  and  today  there  is  still  some 
hay  to  cut  greatly  overripe.  There  will 
be'  lots  of  weedy  corn  and  late  potatoes 
as  practically  farmers  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  worth  while  cultivating,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  corn  and  potatoes  are  un¬ 
finished.  Our  work  is  piling  up  beyond 
our  efforts.  Most  of  the  wheat  crop 
is  still  out.  Only  a  small  portion 
has  been  taken  care  of  either  by  putting 
it  in  the  barn  or  thrashing.  Oat  cutting 
is  right  at  hand  and  yet  it  rains  nearly 
every  day.  The  thrashing  machine  in  our 
neighborhood  worked  only  2)4  days  last 
week  (July  26-31)  and  neither  half  day 
was  the  wheat  just  fit  to  thrash  and  both 
half  days  it  rained  before  night.  Such 
has  been  the  record  of  our  weather  in 
our  busv  season  and  there  is  no  prospect 
yet  of  a  let-up,  as  this  morning,  it  is 
raining  again.  Quite  a  few  farmers  con¬ 
tracted  their  wheat  to  be  thrashed  and 
delivered  in  July.  It  is  still  in  the  held 
spoiling  and  deteriorating  in  quality. 

Bellevue,  O.  s- 


Milk  Report  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  report  of  the  agricultural  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  has  taken  nearly  a  year  to  com¬ 
plete  is  a  very  instructive  and  interesting 
document,  and  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  are  in  the  right  direction,  but 
perhaps  easier  to  say  than  to  carry  out. 
The  idea  of  grading  the  milk  according 
to  quality,  conditions  of  production,  etc., 
end  labeiing  all  milk  for  what  it  is,  will 


give  the  consumer  a  better  chance  to 
know  what  he  is  buying  perhaps,  yet  to 
work  this  problem  out  properly  and  be 
fair  to  producer  and  consumer  both  will 
in  itself  be  quite  an  undertaking  and  re¬ 
quire  much  further  study.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendation  in  regard  to  book¬ 
keeping  by  the  producer  is  also  much 
easier  to  advise  than  to  cary  out,  and  will 
if  carried  out  in  nearly  all  cases  be  an 
extra  item  of  expense  to  the  producer  for 
which  he  must  receive  better  pay  for  his 
product  or  be  further  in  the  hole.  Book¬ 
keeping  and  record  keeping  is  the  correct 
thing,  but  if  done  properly  requires  some 
time  by  an  intelligent  person,  and  time 
is  money,  yet  it  is  much  easier  to  spend 
the  time  and  money  also  than  to  get  it 
on  most  farms. 

The  establishment  of  country  milk  sta¬ 
tions  by  producers  in  cooperation  with 
local  business  men,  where  milk  could  be 
graded  and  processed  and  the  surplus 
made  into  butter,  etc.,  might  be  a  success 
in  a  very  few  sections  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  practice  this,  and  where  coopera¬ 
tion  between  these  different  parties  and 
the  railroads  could  be  carried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  like 
hauling  a  cord  of  wood  with  a  balky 
horse,  or  trying  to  do  this,  and  you 
would  get  about  as  far  with  one  as  the 
other.  The  two  chief  enemies  of  the 
scheme  would  be  distrust  and  expense, 
but  other  objections  are  also  very  num¬ 
erous.  The  reform  of  present  railroad 
transportation  abolishing  the  leased  car 
and  establishing  a  per  can  rate  for  the 
whole  New  England  territory,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  and  the  quicker 
all  interested  parties  get  busy  on  this  die 
better.  Massachusetts  has  this  lav.  at 
present  and  while  it  has  been  and  is 
much  criticized,  it  is  for  all  of  that  the 
best  and  fairest  transportation  system 
we  ever  had.  This  Massachusetts  law 
could  be  improved  on  or  amended  to 
meet  requirements,  and  this  should  be 
done,  as  there  are  some  important  points 
it  does  not  cover  properly,  but  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  all  right  and  all  should  unite  in 
supporting  and  improving  where  neces¬ 
sary.  Reform  and  improvement  of  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  city  delivery,  collecting, 
etc.,  is  also  a  very  proper  and  extremely 
important  recommendation  ;  equally  so  as 
railroad  reform  along  transportation 
lines.  A  dealers’  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cost  accounting,  a  ticket  system 
and  other  improvements  are  along  the 
right  line,  and  should  be  adopted  and 
practiced  as  soon  as  possible  to  do  so. 
The  report  further  states  were  these  re¬ 
commendations  carried  out,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  for  a  large  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  profit,  both  to  producers  and 
dealers,  and  that  this  could  be  done  and 
yet  these  products  still  be  sold  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  to  consumers.  The  report 
further  says,  if  agitation,  individualism 
and  lack  of  cooperation  continue,  the 
dairy  interests  of  New  England  must  ma¬ 
terially  suffer,  and  also  seriously  affect 
bankers,  merchants  and  railroads  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  farmers’  trade,  and  further 
reacting  on  the  prosperity  of  the  large 
centers  of  trade  of  New  England  gener¬ 
ally.  The  increase  of  only  $100  per  year 
to  the  individual  income  of  New  England 
farmers  would  mean  about  $20,000,000 
per  vear  to  our  general  prosperity. 

A.  E.  P. 


August  3.  A  recent  ride  through  Sen¬ 
eca  County,  revealed  a  crop  situation 
quite  unusual.  That  is,  we  saw  hay, 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  all  being  cut  at 
the  same  time.  The  hay  harvest  has  been 
greatly  delayed  by  the  wet  weather  and 
some  pieces  in  cock  seem  to  have  been 
abandoned  entirely.  A  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  Timothy  will  be  gathered  this 
year  in  nrime  condition.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  light  in  this  section.  The  rains 
make  the  .  grow,  but  fungus  is  growing 
also.  In  a  neighbor’s  orchard  we  saw 
Greenings  covered  with  fungus  that  were 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  fell,  but  not  sprayed  since.  Our 
own  Greening  promise  very  fine.  We 
have  sprayed  three  times  since  the  blos¬ 
soms  fell,  °  nd  have  controlled  the  fungus 
thus  far.  We  used  the  home-boiled  lime- 
sulphur.  Fire  blight  is  quite  bad  in 
some  orchards,  being  worse  where  culti¬ 
vated.  w.  A.  B. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Government  Cotton  Report. 

The  outlook  is  for  11,970,037  bales, 
compared  with  16,134,930  last  year.  The 
condition  of  the  growing  plant  is  75.3 
per  cent,  of  normal,  or,  nine  under  last 
year.  The  area  in  cotton  is  31.535,000 
acres,  or  5,871.000  less  than  in  1914. 
Percentage  outlooks  in  the  various  States 
are:  California,  96;  Tennessee,  85;  Mis¬ 
souri.  83;  Arkansas,  SO;  Virginia,  79; 
N.  Carolina  and  Florida.  78;  Georgia, 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  76;  Louisiana, 
75;  S.  Carolina,  72;  Alabama,  71;  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  69.  The  total  areas  in  cotton  for 
the  past  13  years  are:  1903,  28.907.000 
acres;  1904.  26,900.642;  1905.  28.120,- 
000;  1906,  32.049.000;  1907,  32,000,000 
1908,  33,370,000;  1909,  32,292,000 

1910,  33,418,000;  1911,  36,681.000 

1912,  34.283.000;  1913,  37.089,000 

1914,  36,852.000;  1915.  31.535.000. 

The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  es¬ 
timates  the  total  yield  at  15,108.011 
bales,  an  increase  of  225,518  bales  over 


last  year.  Total  receipts  at  Galveston 
are  the  largest  ever  recorded  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  4,039,022  bales.  Shipments  from 
that  port  this  season  have  been  :  1,202,- 
881  bales  to  continental  Europe ;  113,- 
059  to  China  and  Japan;  303,222  to 
France ;  1,341.958  to  Great  Britain  and 
6,065  to  Mexico. 


Government  Vegetable  Report. 


The  Crop  Estimate  Bureau  gives  the 
following  figures  on  three  staple  crops  : 


Cabbage 

Onions 

Tomatoes 

Virginia  . 

,  .  .  95 

100 

90 

California  . 

.  .  .  97 

96 

98 

Delaware  . 

.  ..  100 

100 

86 

Maryland  . 

.  ..  100 

100 

94 

New  Jersey  . . . 

.. .  95 

98 

85 

Kentucky  . 

100 

88 

Tennessee  . 

. . .  90 

93 

91 

Oklahoma  . 

.  .  .  90 

98 

79 

Arkansas . 

•  •  •  •  • 

100 

85 

Washington  .  . 

.  . .  95 

70 

95 

New  York  .  . . .  , 

. . .  99 

89 

94 

Ohio  . 

. . .  98 

53 

91 

Indiana  . 

190 

.  . 

Illinois  . 

f  .  „ 

100 

90 

Michigan  . 

95 

84 

.  • 

Wisconsin  .  .  ., 

;9 

75 

.  . 

Minnesota  .... 

.  . .  84 

75 

,  , 

Iowa  . 

. .  .  97 

88 

#  . 

Missouri  . 

99 

91 

Colorado  . 

.  .  .  73 

91 

80 

The  Geological  Survey  gives  the  1914 
production  of  petroleum  as  400,483,000 
barrels,  66.26  per  cent,  coming  from  this 
country.  Since  1857  the  total  yield  of 
petroleum  has  been  5,593,262,000  barrels 
of  41  gallons  each. 


Canadian  Fruit  Report. 

The  apple  prospect  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  has  declined  nearly 
5C  per  cent,  in  the  past  month,  owing  to 
bosvy  dropping,  fungus  and  scab.  The 
yield  is  not  expected  to  go  much  above 
1,000,000  barrels.  Ontario  is  light,  es¬ 
pecially  the  western  part,  and  on  late 
varieties.  British  Columbia  will  have 
fewer  than  last  year,  with  heavy  propor¬ 
tion  of  low  grades,  caused  by  scab  and 
aphis. 

The  Niagara  peach  crop  is  maturing. 
The  quality  and  size  are  good,  but  yield 
only  moderate.  British  Columbia  has 
considerably  more  apricots  and  peaches, 
the  yield  of  Crawfords  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley  being  very  large. 

Grapes  in  the  Niagara  section  will  be 
about  75  per  cent,  of  normal,  Worden  be¬ 
ing  heaviest  and  Niagara  lighter. 

The  pear  yield  will  be  light  except  in 
British  Columbia,  where  the  crop  is  25 
per  cent  above  1914. 


Grain  Notes  and  Movements. 

Shipments  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  for  week  ending  July  31,  and  since 
July  1,  1915,  were: 

Since  July  1, 
Week  1915 

Wheat  .  2,395,000  11,216.000 


Corn  .  317.000  2,431.000 

Oats  .  2,540.000  9,870,000 

Flour,  bbls .  133,000  S91.000 


B.  W.  Snow  estimates  the  condition  of 
corn  August  1  at  80.6,  a  drop  of  1.7  from 
July  1,  indicating  a  yield  of  2,890,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  outlook  in  the  south  is 
above  the  10-year  average,  but  below 
north  of  Southern  Iowa  boundary. 
Thrashing  of  Winter  wheat  thus  far  in¬ 
dicates  a  yield  of  17.1  fiushels  per  acre, 
or  a  total'of  6S9, 000.000  bushels  Winter 
wheat.  Acreage  yields  are  above  expecta¬ 
tions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Oscar  Lyle  reports  favorable  conditions 
in  North  Dakota.  No  wheat  rust,  oats 
very  good,  and  barley  still  better. 

Inglis  says  that  in  South  Dakota  all 
.small  grains  are  heavy.  Cutting  of  Vel¬ 
vet  Chaff  has  commenced.  It  will  run  15 
to  25  bushels.  Blue  Stem  is  blighting 
badly  there  and  in  Minnesota. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  estimates  the  wheat  yield  of  the 
State  at  116,700,000  bushels,  a  decline 
of  23,000,000  from  the  June  outlook. 
Corn  conditions  have  improved  9.6  per 
cent.,  now  standing  at  74.6.  The  area 
in  oats  is  about  1,402.943  acres,  with 
probable  yield  of  28  bushels. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Gladiolus  Show,  Gladiolus  Society  of 
Ohio,  Ilollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.,  Au¬ 
gust  13-14. 

Highland  Horse  and  Colt  Show,  High¬ 
land,  Md.,  August  14 

American  Rose  Society,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  17-19. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  17-20. 

American  Gladiolus  Society,  Annual 
show,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  18-19, 
1915. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  August  18. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Cal.,  August  23-25. 

‘Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  23-27. 

Northern  Nut  G  owers’  Association, 
Powers  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1-2. 

Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury  Deer  Park, 
Soleburv,  Pa.,  September  3-4. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  Albion, 
Sept.  8-11.  _ 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  13-18. 

Bergen  County  Fair,  Hohokus,  N.  J., 
Sept.  14-18. 


Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Sept.  27-Oet.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  28-Oc- 
tober  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  4-14. 

i  '*4i  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
10-14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Figeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  January  3-8,  1916. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Aug.  6,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  . . . 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

June  . . 

. .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

July  .. 

. .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  .  . 

. .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  .  . 

.  .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTT  Kit. 

Prices  have  dropped  one-half  cent  on 
practically  the  whole  list  of  qualities  and 
buying  is  conservative  on  the  possibility 
of  further  changes.  The  effect  of  hot 
weather  is  seen  in  current  receipts  of  me¬ 
dium  and  low-grade  creamery,  which  is 
selling  mainly  under  22  cents. 

Part  of  these  defects  are  unavoidable 
because  of  long  hauls  for  the  cream  or 
unsuitable  temperature  in  the  churning 
and  working  rooms,  but  in  many  cases  a 
little  extra  care  at  this  time  would  pay 
a  large  proportionate  profit.  In  hot 
weather  we  feel  disposed  to  do  as  little 
additional  work  as  possible,  yet  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  22  and  25  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  may  depend  on  it. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  26  ®  26t£ 

Extra.  92  score  .  25  @  25t£ 

Good  to  Choice  .  23  @  24 

Lower  Grades .  20  ®  22 

8t«te  Dairy,  best .  24^@  25 

Common  to  Good .  21  ®  24 

Ladles  .  20  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  20 

Process  .  20  @  23 


Elgin.  Ill.,  butter  market  24M>  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  27  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  25Mj. 
Chicago  creamery.  23@24. 

Kansas  City,  24@26. 


CHK1CS  K. 

The  demand  has  improved  slightly.  The 
general  range  of  prices  remains  at  about 
last  week’s  figures  but  considerable  price 
cutting  is  noted  where  necessary  to  make 
sales,  and  this  is  seen  in  the  fancy  as  well 
as  lower  grades.  The  Utica  market  is 
running  at  12)4  to  12%  cents  which  is 
1)4  cent  under  last  year,  and  Litle  Falls. 


12)4  cents. 

Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  14  @  ]il4 

Average  fancy  .  13  @  13J£ 

Under  grades .  11  @  13 

Daisies,  best .  15  @  15*4 

Young  Americas .  15t<>@  16 

8kims.  special .  11  @  Mbs 

Pair  to  good .  7  @  10 


EGGS 

The  price  range  has  widened  two  cents 
on  top  grades  though  this  figure  does 
not  cover  much  business  as  eggs  of  that 
quality  are  not  here.  On  lower  grades 
there  is  a  decided  surplus  unfit  for  stor¬ 
age  and  going  at  16  to  18  cents.  West¬ 
ern  eggs  of  good  quality  are  bringing  18 
to  20  cents  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
16  to  17  at  Chicago,  and  17)4  iu  St. 
Louis. 


W  hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  31  @  32 

Medium  to  good .  22  @  28 

Mixed  colors,  best .  25  @  26 

Common  to  good .  18  @  22 

Duck  Eggs  .  24  @  26 


LIVE  POULT  BY. 


Broilers  are  in  considerable  surplus 
and  three  cents  lower.  Fowls  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  one  cent  higher  on  best  grades. 


Broilers,  lb, 

Fowls  . . 

Boosters  ... 

Ducks . 

Geese . 


17  @  19 

laM®  16 
10  ®  11 
14  ®  18 

11  @  12 


DRESSED  POUIjTR Y. 

Fowls  are  the  dullest  item  in  fresh- 
killed  stock  ;  broilers  plentiful  but  selling 
at  previous  prices.  Fresh  turkeys  scarce, 
but  market  well  supplied  with  frozen 
which  sell  at  rather  uniform  prices  week 
after  week  during  Summer.  This  applies 
to  other  poultry  as  well  as  turkeys. 

( General  Markets  on  page  1027.) 
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The  Silo 


Blue  Ridge  Silo  Corn. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
John  Gould  spoke  of  the  Blue  Ridge  sil¬ 
age  corn  and  its  great  popularity  with 
the  silo  men  of  his  State.  What  is  it 
and  where  grown?  a.  b.  l. 

This  Blue  Ridge  corn  which  has  at¬ 
tained  such  popularity  in  Northern  Ohio 
is  a  mountain-grown  corn,  whch  seems  to 
have  attained  its  perfect  growth  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  section  of  Virginia,  and  its 
fame  especially  from  Albermarle  County. 
This  corn  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
like  variety  grown  on  the  low  and  tide¬ 
water  sections.  This  mountain  corn 
grown  on  the  hilltops  of  the  Ridge  quite 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  rapid  grow¬ 
er,  heavy  foliage,  strong  in  ear  bearing, 
and  here  in  Ohio,  is  ready  for  the  silo  in 
110  to  120  days.  It  is  remarkable  in 
the  quality  and  vitality  of  its  seed.  One 
who  has  once  planted  this  variety  will 
take  no  other  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  It 
grows  rather  tall,  is  well  braced,  and  cut 
with  the  binders  without  difficulty.  While 
when  planted  here  it  exhibits  such  desir¬ 
able  qualities,  and  matures  its  grain,  it 
needs  Virginia  seed  each  year,  as  its 
seed  grain  raised  here,  produces  a  most 
indifferent  crop  with  faint  resemblance  to 
the  parent.  j.  G. 


Silo  of  Paving  Brick. 

Would  the  following  plan  for  a  silo 
prove  a  success?  I  think  of  using  pav¬ 
ing  brick  five  inches  wide,  laying  two 
courses,  making  an  11-inch  wall ;  using  a 
hoop  of  barb  wire  laid  in  the  cement  every 
third  or  fourth  course  and  also  using  cor¬ 
rugated  ties.  Would  a  solid  wall  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  air  space  of  1%  inch  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks?  B.  A.  H. 

Madison,  O. 

There  are  no  very  serious  objections 
in  building  a  silo  of  large  paving  brick 
if  laid  up  with  strong  Portland  cement 
mortar.  Possibly  you  would  better,  in 
place  of  barb  wire  hoops  to  strengthen 
the  walls,  use  the  twisted  steel  ties  es¬ 
pecially  made  to  reinforce  cement  walls. 
It  would  be  best  to  have  the  manhole 
frames  made  of  southern  pine  mill  stuff, 
and  as  the  walls  go  up,  set  them  in,  so 
that  the  cement  will  make  a  close  air¬ 
tight  union.  In  Northern  Ohio  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  not  severe  enough  to  warrant 
building  double  walls  to  provide  an  air 
space,  and  a  double  wall  would  not  be  as 
strong  as  a  solid  one.  In  laying  the 
brick,  see  that  there  are  no  spaces  any¬ 
where  between  the  bricks  not  filled  with 
the  cement.  The  main  question  is,  wheth¬ 
er  you  can  build  this  silo  cheaper  than 
you  can  get  a  glazed  hollow  brick  one 
erected  by  the  manufacturers,  and  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  respect.  j.  G. 


Decay  in  Large  Silo. 

Our  silo  is  a  large  stone  building  30 
by  50,  and  we  begin  to  use  it  from  one 
end.  By  the  time  we  have  reached  the 
other  end  about  three  feet  of  the  silage 
is  decomposed.  There  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  waste  along  the  walls.  Your 
advice  along  this  line  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  w.  w.  B. 

Maryland. 

If  I  read  this  inquiry  aright,  this  silo 
of  30x50  feet,  is  one  pit,  and  of  unknown 
depth,  and  is  actually  large  enough  to 
partition  into  six  15xl5-foot  silos.  This 
division  of  the  silage  into  compartments 
would  probably  solve  the  question  of  loss. 
No  silage  pit  30x50  feet  can  be  fed  from, 
with  any  security  against  loss,  notably  if 
the  latter  is  taken  from  the  end,  instead 
of  the  surface,  and  only  from  the  latter 
when  the  surface  bears  some  relation  to 
the  amount  of  silage  required  each  day. 
Unless  the  stock  of  cattle  is  very  large 
in  numbers,  a  silo  15x15  feet  seems  to  be 
about  the  limit  of  surface  to  be  exposed, 
so  that  the  uncovered  silage  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate  between  feedings,  save  in  very 
cold  weather.  I  apprehend  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  decay  at  the  end,  is  caused  by 
feeding  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  sil¬ 
age,  instead  of  the  top,  and  there  being 
no  end  resistance,  the  silage  would  nat¬ 
urally  spring  away  from  the  end  wall, 
and  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  between  sil¬ 
age  and  the  wall,  and  so  cause  much  decay 
of  food.  If  the  silo  walls  were  well  painted 
with  hot  coal  tar  so  as  to  prevent  air 
and  moisture  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  silage  I  think  side  wall  loss  would  be 
very  largely  overcome.  Coming  back  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble,  I  am  of  the 


opinion  that  dividing  this  large  silo  up 
into  several  compartments  will  solve  the 
whole  problem.  In  very  warm  weather, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  after  throwing  off  the 
silage,  disturbing  the  surface  to  remain 
as  little  as  possible,  to  sprinkle  over  this 
surface  four  or  five  gallons  of  water, 
which  will  delay  the  “molding”  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  j.  g. 


Rome  Beauty  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

As  I  have  400  10-year-old  Rome 
Beauty  apple  trees  growing  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  I  would  add  my  mite  to  the 
discussion  of  its  merits.  They  have 
borne  three  crops  where  11-year-old  Bald¬ 
wins  have  borne  none.  The  apples  color 
up  well  under  the  cultivation  and  cover 
crop  system,  have  a  very  good,  but  not 
high,  flavor,  will  do  for  dessert,  and  are 
unexcelled  for  cooking.  They  grow  very 
smooth  and  uniform  where  Wagener  is 
knotty  and  misshaped.  The  trees  are 
very  uniform  growers,  make  rather  small 
trees  and  need  considerable  pruning. 
They  are  hardy,  showing  no  signs  of  win¬ 
ter-killing.  Altogether  they  are  the  most 
satisfactory  trees  I  have  out  of  half  a 
dozen  standard  kinds,  including  Baldwin, 
Wagener,  Sutton,  Belmont,  Tolman 
Sweet  and  Spy.  It  has  been  a  very  wet 
season  for  the  past  two  months,  and  al¬ 
though  bad  for  getting  in  the  harvest,  it 
has  been  splendid  for  the  trees.  On  page 
921  C.  F.  B.  says  Northern  Spy  should 
bear  one  to  three  bushels  biennially  at 
nine  years  of  age.  I  have  a  number  of 
Spy  11  years  of  age  which  have  borne 
nothing  yet.  Some  have  been  cultivated 
and  some  have  stood  in  sod. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  a.  young. 


Who  Said  Snakes? 

The  arguments  of  G.  L.  Rothgeb 
against  the  black  snake,  on  page  93G,  are 
rather  far  fetched.  If  the  neighbor’s  wife 
had  been  nervous  there  might  have  been 
serious  results  when  she  found  a  black 
snake  in  the  bed.  If  the  screen  had  been 
left  out  of  another  neighbor’s  window  a 
snake  that  climbed  the  vine  might  have 
entered  his  room  and  perhaps  swallowed 
his  gold  watch,  for  Virginia  black  snakes 
appear  to  be  omnivorous,  and  yet  very 
careful  in  their  diet  when  it  comes  to  the 
selection  of  eggs.  I  fear,  however,  lie  is 
mistaken  in  his  reference  to  foads.  With 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  question  toads  ever  eat¬ 
ing  mice,  and  I  am  equally  as  sure  that 
black  snakes  never  eat  toads.  I  have 
been  a  careful  observer  of  both  for  many 
years,  and  have  never  yet  seen  a  black- 
snake  eating  a  toad.  In  fact  the  only 
snakes  I  ever  saw  swallow  toads  were  the 
common  striped  garden  snakes.  I  have 
examined  the  contents  of  many  black 
snakes  and  have  frequently  found  the  re¬ 
mains  of  frogs,  but  never  a  toad.  True, 
they  do  rob  birds’  nests  and  eat  the  young 
birds  when  they  can  catch  them,  but 
there  are  worse  enemies  of  the  birds  that 
no  one  thinks  of  killing  for  that  reason. 
The  house  cat  is  a  notable  example.  The 
red  squirrel,  which  in  most  States  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  law,  is  one  of  the  worst  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  song-birds.  Now  let  us  be 
fair  with  the  snake;  it  has  its  place  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  helpless,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  inborn  horror  of  aft  snakes  which 
many  people  have,  mankind  would  not  be 
making  such  indiscriminate  warfare  upon 
t^m.  H.  ii.  s. 

Indiana. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 


STATE  FAIRS. 


State.  Town. 

Alabama — Birmingham 
Arkansas — Berryville  . 

Canada — Toronto  . 

Connecticut — Berlin  . . . 

Colorado — Pueblo  . 

Delaware — Wilmington 

Georgia — Macon  . . 

Illinois — Springfield  .  . . 
Indiana — Indianapolis  . 
Iowa — Des  Moines  .... 
Kansas — Hutchinson  . . 
Kentucky — Louisville  . 

Maine — Lewiston . 

Maryland — Hagerstown 
Michigan — Detroit  .... 
New  Jersey — Trenton  . 
New  York — Syracuse  . 

Ohio— Columbus  . . 

Vermont — White  River 
Virginia — Richmond  . . 
Wisconsin — Milwaukee 


Date. 

. Oct.  7-16 

• . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

. Aug.  28 — Sept.  10 

. ...Sept.  14-17 

. Sept.  13-18 

. Sept.  10-14 

. Oct.  26-Nov.  5 

. Sept.  17-25 

. Sept.  6-10 

. -Aug.  25-Sept.  3 

. Sept.  18-25 

. -Sept.  13-18 

. Sept.  6-9 

. • . Oct.  12-15 

. Sept.  6-15 

. Sept.  26-Oct.  7 

. ...Sent.  13-18 

. Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Junction . Sept.  14-17 

. • . Oct.  11-16 

. Sept.  13-17 


OHIO. 


County.  Town. 

Adams — West  Union  . 

Allen — Lima  . 

Ashtabula— Jefferson  . 

Athens — Athens  . 

Auglaize — Wapakoneta 
Belmont — St.  Clairsvil.e  . . . 

Brown — Georgetown  . 

Butler — Hamilton  . . 

Carroll,  Carrollton  . 

Clark — Springfield  . 

Clermont — Owensville  . 

Columbia — Lisbon  . . 

Coshocton — Coshocton  . 

Crawford — Bucyrus  . 


Date. 

. Sept.  7-10 

.Sept.  28-Oct.  1 
Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

. . Aug.  24-27 

. Aug.  24-27 

. Sept.  1-3 

. Oct.  5-8 

. Oct.  5-8 

. Oct.  5-8 

. . Aug.  17-20 

. Aug.  17-20 

. Sept.  14-16 

. Oct.  5-8 

. Sept.  7-10 


Cuyahoga— East  Chagrin  Falls  . Sept.  21-24 

Cuyahoga — West  Berea . Sept.  7-9 

Drake — Greenville  . Aug.  23-27 

Defiance — Hicksville  . Aug.  24-28 

Delaware — Powell  . Sept.  14-17 

Erie — Sandusky  . Sept.  14-17 

Fairfield — Lancaster  . Oct.  13-16 

Franklin — Grove  City  . • . Sept.  14-17 

Fulton — Wauseon  . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Gallia— Gallipolis  . "...Sept.  1-3 

Geauga,  Burton . . . Sept.  7-10 

Green — Xenia  . Aug.  3-6 

Guernsey— Old  Washington  . Sept.  21-24 

Hancock — Findlay  . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Hardin — Kenton  .  ..  .Aug  24-27 

Harrison— Cadiz  . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Henry— Napoleon  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Highland — Rainsboro  . Oct.  12-15 

Hocking— Logan  . Oct.  6-9 

Jackson — Wellston  . July  27-30 

Jefferson — Smithfield  . Sept.  22-24 

Knox — Mt.  Vernon  . Aug.  27-29 

Lake — Painesville  . .Sept.  14-17 

Lawrence — Proctorville  . Aug.  24-27 

Licking— Newark  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Logan — Belief ontaine  ....  .  Aug.  17-20 

Lucas— Toledo  . Sept.  6-11 

Madison — London  . Aug.  24-27 

Mahoning — Canfield  . • _ Sept.  7-9 

Marion — Marion  . -..Sept.  20-24 

Medina — Medina  . Sept.  14-16 

Meigs — Rock  Springs  . Sept.  7-9 

Mercer — Celina  . Aug.  16-20 

Miami — Troy  . . . Sept.  20-24 

Montgomery — Dayton  . Sept.  6-10 

Morgan — McConnelsville  . Sept.  15-17 

Morrow— Mt.  Gilead  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Paulding— Paulding  . Sept.  13-17 

Portage— Ravenna  . Aug.  21-Sept,  3 

Preble— Eaton  . . . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Putnam — Ottawa  . . . Oct.  5-9 

Richland — Mansfield  . Sept.  i4-17 

Sandusky — Fremont  . • . Sept.  21-24 

Scioto — Lucasville  .  Aug.  17-20 

Seneca— Tiffin  . Aug.'  31-Sept.  3 

Shelby — Sidney  . . Sept.  14-16 

Stark— Canton  . Sept.  22-25 

Summit— Akron  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Trumbull — Warren  . . . Aug.  17-20 

Tuscarawas — Canal  Dover  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Union — Marysville  . Sept.  7-10 

Van  Wert — Van  Wert  . Sept.  6-10 

Warren — Lebanon  . Sept.  14-17 

Washington— Marietta  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Wayne — Wooster  . . Oct.  6-8 

Williams — Montpe’ier  . Sept.  7-11 

Wood — Bowling  Green  . Sept.  13-17 

Wyandot — Upper  Sandusky  . Sept.  14-17 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

County.  Town.  Date. 

Adams — Bendersville  . Dec.  15-17 

Adams — Gettysburg  . . Dec.  29-31 

Alleghany — Imperial  . Oct.  5-7 

Armstrong — Dayton  . Sept.  21-24 

Armstrong — Apollo  . Sept.  1-4 

Beaver — Junction  Park  . Sept.  15-18 

Bedford — Bedford  .  Oct  6-8 

Berks— Reading  . Sept.  14-17 

i'^r-Honidaysburg  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Bradford— Towanda  . Sept.  8-10 

Bradford— Troy  . Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Bucks— Perkasie  . Sept.  15-18 

Bucks — Quakertown . Sept.  3-4 

Butler — Butler  . Aug\  24-27 

Cambria— Carrolltown  . Aug."  31-Sept.  3 

Cameron — Emporium  .  .Sept  14-17 

Carbon— Lehigh  ton  . ....Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Clarion — Clarion  .  Sept  7-10 

Center— Center  Hall  . Sept.  '  11-17 

Chester — West  Chester  . Sept.  14-17 

Chester — Oxford  .  Sent'  2->.p4 

Clearfield— Dubois  . .Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Columbia — Bloomshure: .  Ort 

Crawford — Titusville  . .  !s'e-t.  7-10 

Cumberland — Williams  Grove  ...Aug.  30-Sept.  4 

Cumberland — Carlisle  ..• . Sept.  21-24 

Dauphin — Middletown  . Aug.  24-27 

2,a"phei"-^ratz  . V.  Oct.  12-15 

Elk — St.  Marys .  Oct  k.q 

Erie— Wattsburg  . .7  .'.'.'.Sept.  '7-10 

Greene — Carmichaels  . Sept.  21-24 

Indiana — Indiana  . .  • .  Sept,  7-10 

Jefferson— Brookville  . Aug!  31-Sept.  3 

Jefferson — Punxsutawney  . Sept.  15-18 

Juniata — Pt.  Royal  . Sept.  14-17 

Lackawanna — Clarks  Summit  _ Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Lancaster — Lancaster  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Lawrence — Pulaski  . Sept.  21-24 

Lebanon — Lebanon  . Aug.  17-20 

Lebanon — Lebanon  . .  j .  Nov.  6-6 

Lehigh— Allentown  . Sept.  21-24 

Lycoming — Hughesville  . Oct.  12-15 

McKean — Smethport  . Sept.  14-17 

Mercer — Stoneboro  . .Sept!  27-30 

Mercer— Mercer . Sept.  14-16 

Monroe — Stroudsburg  . Sept.  6-10 

Montgomery— Pottstown  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Northampton — Nazareth  . Sept.  14-17 

Northumberland — Milton  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Perry— Newport  . Oct.  12-15 

Philadelphia — Philadelphia  . Nov.  9-12 

Somerset — Somerset  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Sullivan — Forksville  . Sept.  28-30 

Susquehanna — Montrose  . Sept.  14-16 

Susquehanna — Harford  . Sept.  7-9 

Susquehanna — Lawton . Sept.  1-2 

Tioga— Westfield  . Sept.  7-10 

Tioga — Mansfield  . Sept.  14-17 

Union — Lewisburg  . Oct.  19-22 

Washington — Millsboro . July  27-29 

Washington — Arden  . • . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Warren— Warren  . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Westmoreland — Youngwood  . Sept.  7-11 

Wyoming — Tunkhannock  . Sept.  21-24 

York — York  . • . Oct.  4-8 

York — Hanover  . Sept.  14-17 

York — New  Freedom  . Sept.  22-24 

York — Fawn  Grove  . Aug.  11-13 


“IIow  was  it  that  you  didn’t  name 
your  baby  Woodrow  Wilson  as  you  said 
you  meant  to?”  “We  named  it  Mary 
Jane.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


FillingwUeBuilding 


Here  is  THE  ONE  Silo  for  the  “eleventh  hour” 
buyer.  You  don’t  have  to  delay  filling  until  it  is 
completed  or  has  "set.”  Walls  are  perfectly  rigid 
— no  possibility  of  collapse.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  many  exclusive  advantages  found  in 


|  Made  of  rust-resisting  pure-galvanized-iron.  Comes 
in  easily  handled,  perfectly  fitting,  quickly  erected 
sections— with  plainly  illustrated  Erecting  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Preserves  silage  in  purer  condition  with  less 
[  loss  than  any  other  silo  made.  Write  today  for 
rnrr  BOOK  OF  jJAfTC 
rKfcfc  METAL  silo  rALIa 

|  Contains  the  most  up-to-date 
information  available  on 
the  subject.  Fully  proves 
the  merits  of  ZYRO 
Metal  Silos.  Please  write  1 
for  your  copy  of  this 
instructive  FREE 
Book  TODAY. 

gTheCANTOW  CULVERT-} 

&.  SILO  CO.  *1 
[Box  4S0  Canton, Ohio! 


ANTICORROSIVE-!: 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
orders  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
TTNADILLA  8IL0  00.,  Box  C  ,  TJnadUla,  N.  Y 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO. 
d3|west  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


7 IJxxrs/uxllcs^Cbrn  Cribs 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs;  look 

getter;  last  a  lifetime;  cure  com  better;  keep  it 
drier— free  from  mold.— don’t  loso  germination. 

HA  T-PROOF,  FIREPROOF 

Lijchtningr- proof,  weather-proof,  rust-proof, 
mouac-proof,  bird-proof.  Easily  put  up.  Have 
patent  ventilating  and  curing  shaft.  12  Styles 
and  Sizes  from  $47.60  and  up.  Freight  Paid. 

A  postal  bnntrs  our  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CQ.#  Boi  120  WOOSTER.  OHIO 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 

This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
far  m  work,  its 
most  convenient 
a  n  (1  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
cure  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  tlie  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  eugraviugs. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  aud  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


P  A  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  take  If  less  power,  make 

high  quality  silage,  and  elevate  to  unusual  heights 
with  ease.  They  outlast  all  others.  The  higher  the  silo  and  the  harder 
the  conditions,  the  more  the  “Papec”  is  needed.  Capacities  3  to  30 
tons  per  hour,  in  sizes  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Thousands  in  use.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  “The  Won¬ 
derful  Papec.”  Your  gas  engine  will  run  it. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

29  Convenient  Distributing  Points  inU.  8. 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Especially  Designed  for  Eas  Engine  Power 

Guaranteed  to  deliver  silage  into  the  silo  at  50%  less  speed  and  30% 

less  power  than  ordinarily  requiied, 

.  Cuts  the  silage  in  uniform  lengths,  which 
insures  the  Best  of  Feed.  Silage  packs 
closer,  which  permits  of  more  tonnage 
into  the  silo.  For  strength,  durability, 


Guaranteed 
free  from  de¬ 
fects, not  only 
for  one  year,  but 
for  life  of  machine. 


. - - -  - uvivur.ou,  vuuauuibji, 

capacity  and  easy-to-feed — liosa  Machines 
are  unexcelled.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wo  also  manufacture  the  Ro«»  Wood 
and  IN-OE-STR-UCT-O  Metal  Silo. 
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Dairy  and  Poultry  Notes 


Breeding  and  Developing  Holsteins. 

f 

[Road  by  Irving  M.  Avery  before  the  Chester 
Co.  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  at  Westtown, 
Pa..  June  12.] 

Part  III. 


In  the  matter  of  A.  R.  O.  work  every 
live  breeder  of  Holsteins  should  endeavor 
to  put  at  least  one  full  age  record  on 
each  member  of  his  herd,  not  only  for  h  s 
own  individual  benefit  but  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  breed  in  general,  for  the 
comparatively  high  prices  for  Holsteins 
prevailing  today  are  due  to  _  A.  11.  O. 
work.  Official  records  establish  beyond 
controversy  the  status  of  the  herd.  Pri¬ 
vate  records  are  of  course  far  better  than 
none  at  all  but  they  merely  satisfy  the 
owner  himself  and  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  market  value  of  the  herd.  On  the 
other  hand  A.  It.  O.  records  lift  the  en¬ 
tire  herd  far  above  the  ordinary  and 
stamp  individual  members  with  the  mark 
of  quality,  meantime  materially  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  young  stock  bred,  es¬ 
pecially  the  bulls  for  which  a  market 
must  be  found.  Many  hold  back  from  a 
start  in  A.  R.  O.  work  through  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  rules  and  requirements; 
others  because  of  a  false  or  misconceived 
notion  of  economy.  I  grant  you  that 
there  is  added  expense,  but  it  is  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  benefits  derived. 
I  grant  also  that  there  is  considerable 
hardship,  if  you  are  to  do  the  work  your¬ 
selves,  or  apt  to  be  considerable  trouble 
with  the  help,  if  you  are  to  hire  it  done. 
It  is  no  sinecure  to  feed,  milk  and  care 
for  a  bunch  of  test  cows  every  six  hours, 
besides  attending  to  the  regular  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  occasionally  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  sleep.  It  means  sacrifice;  but  for  the 
conscientious  breeder  whose  heart  and 
soul  are  in  his  business  and  loves  lrs 
cows,  there  are  many  compensations  in 
A.  R.  O.  work  of  which  the  sceptic  knows 
nothing.  For  him  the  joy  of  achieve¬ 
ment — forgotten  are  the  hardships,  an- 
i  oyances  and  inconveniences  when  he 
sees  his  favorite  cow  on  official  test,  un¬ 
der  his  faithful  care  and  guidance,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  her  production  from  day 
to  day  and  finally  perhaps  vindicating 
herself  and  him,  by  setting  a  mark  for 
milk  and  butter  production  for  others  to 
str've  for  ami  for  all  to  envy. 

This  is  our  method  of  handling  test 
cows.  As  stated  before,  we  aim  to  have 
our  cows  drop  a  calf  every  year,  but  also 
aim  to  give  them  at  least  six  weeks  rest 
between  calves,  and  prior  to  that  a  per¬ 
iod  of  equal  length  without  grain,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  the  system  of  all  stimulating 
food  material  and  better  fit  them  to  relish 
and  make  good  use  of  their  test  ration, 
when  fresh.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  persistent  milker  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  as  everything  fed,  no  matter 
what,  seems  to  go  to  milk  and  in  this 
case  we  have  to  do  the  best  w’e  can.  A 
cow  should  calve  in  good  condition — not 
hog  fat,  but  in  good  flesh,  and  with 
plenty  of  reserve  to  draw  upon.  To  this 
end  we  commence  feeding  three  times 
daily  as  soon  as  dry  a  small  amount  of 
the  following  ration  ;  equal  parts  of  bran, 
hominy,  crushed  oats  and  oil  meal.  The 
quantity  is  gradually  increased  until  she 
is  receiving  all  she  can  promptly  lick  up 
clean.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  small 
amount  of  silage  and  hay  “ad  libitum.” 
About  two  weeks  before  calving  silage  is 
discontinued  and  beets  or  beet  pulp  sub- 
st '  t u ted.  We  find  that  as  calving  time 
approaches  a  cow  will  naturally  slacken 
her  consumption  of  grain,  and  we  then 
gradually  decrease  the  allowance  of  the 
hefore-mentioned  mixture  and  substitute 
bran,  and  just  prior  to  parturition  give 
several  doses  of  epsom  salts — and  again 
as  soon  as  the  calf  has  been  dropped. 
The  calf  is  allowed  to  be  licked  clean 
and  to  suck  once,  and  is  then  removed  to 
the  calf  barn  and  placed  in  a  pen  by  it- 
s  If.  Meantime  the  dam  has  been  disin¬ 
fected.  lightly  blanketed  and  given  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  warmed  water.  Never 
permit  a  cow  access  to  chilled  water  at 
ca’ving  time. 

To  avoid  danger  of  milk  fever  we  never 
milk  out  clean  until  at  least  24  hours 
have  elapsed;  but  in  exceptional  cases  of 
absolute  distress  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
a  small  quantity  from  each  quarter  to 
afford  relief.  For  the  first  48  hours  we 
feed  nothing  but  bran  and  oats  with  salt, 
a  few  heets,  and  hay.  After  that  if  the 
cow  is  doing  nicely  we  start  feeding  sil¬ 
age,  with  a  small  amount  of  whatever 
test  mixture  has  been  decided  upon, 
gradually  increasing  the  allowance  by 
one  pound  every  other  day,  and  always 
feeding  every  six  hours  and  before  milk¬ 
ing.  Every  individual  cow  is  a  law  unto 
herself  and  some  can  start  in  and  pick 
up  on  a  quantity  that  would  stagger  an¬ 
other  of  smaller  capacity.  The  feeder 
must  be  the  judge  and  make  the  decision. 
However,  a  very  safe  rule  is  to  start  in 
with  say  two  pounds  of  feed,  given  four 
times  daily.  No  one  man  can  formulate 
an  ideal  test  ration  to  fit  all  cows  be¬ 
cause  of  the  individual  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  different  membeis  of  the  herd. 
Some  will  greedily  lick  up  anything  and 
everything,  while  others  are  annoyingly 
particular  and  must  be  humored  and 
coaxed.  And  so  a  conscientious  feeder 
makes  friends  with  and  studies  his  cows 
and  does  his  level  best  to  satisfy  them. 
In  a  general  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
the  test  ration  should  be  narrow,  that  is 
rich  in  protein,  figuring  out  say  1 :3.5  or 
1 :4  for  seven-day  tests,  but  for  longer 


tests  it  should  be  widened  gradually  by 
the  addition  of  hominy  or  corn  meal,  in 
order  to  maintain  body  weight.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  ration  we  have  ever 
used  and  one  which  practically  forms  the 
basis  of  all  our  test  mixtures  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  250  pounds  Ajax  flakes,  200 
pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  hominy, 
100  pounds  crushed  oats,  100  pounds  oil 
meal,  100  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  and 
50  pounds  charcoal.  We  give  all  of  our 
animals,  including  the  horses,  at  regular 
intervals  a  little  of  this  homemade  con¬ 
dition  mixture :  100  pounds  oil  meal,  five 
pounds  charcoal,  five  pounds  epsom  salts, 
five  pounds  common  salt,  live  pounds  salt¬ 
peter,  four  pounds  gentian,  and  four 
pounds  fenugreek. 


Dipping  Hens  for  the  Depluming  Mite. 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  query 
in  “Brevities,”  page  042,  in  regard  to 
dipping  hens.  In  one  house  I  have  two 
flocks  in  separate  pens.  The  one  flock 
had  been  feather-pullers  ever  since  they 
were  a  few  weeks  old.  They  kept  get¬ 
ting  more  and  larger  bare  spots  all  over 
their  bodies ;  some  were  half  naked, 
which  we  ascribed  to  continued  feather 
pulling,  although  the  worst  offenders  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  very  little  pulling 
could  be  noticed.  Then  the  other  flock 
in  same  house  (in  their  second  year) 
which  had  never  been  feather  pullers, 
also  developed  the  bare  spots,  as  did  still 
another  flock  in  another  house  fully  50 
feet  away,  also  non-pullers.  Then  we 
realized  that  the  trouble  must  be  caused 
by  the  depluming  mite.  We  wrote  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  in  regard  to 
using  a  dip.  They  advised  against  it, 
but  recommended  (he  use  of  an  ointment 
to  apply  to  the  bare  spots.  As  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  over  500  hens,  looking  for  the 
spots  and  applying  ointment,  seemed  to 
us  too  big  a  task,  we  bought  a  can  of  dip, 
diluted  a  quantity  100  to  one  as  direc¬ 
tions  read,  and  dipped  two  of  the  flocks 
on  separate  days,  pens  being  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sprayed  same  day.  We  kept 
each  hen  immersed  (all  but  head)  for  30 
seconds,  though  directions  read  to  do  so 
a  full  minute.  The  hens  dried  off  nicely 
before  roosting  time,  and  the  next  day 
the  falling  off  in  egg  production  was  very 
little.  But  after  that  the  production,  for 
two  weeks,  fell  off  fully  65  per  cent,  of 
what  it  had  been  week  before  dipping. 
They  are  doing  better  now,  but  not  yet 
anywhere  near  to  what  they  were.  Still 
the  dip  seems  to  have  accomplished  its 
object,  as  we  can  notice  new  feathers 
coming.  It  is  likely  that  had  we  used 
an  ointment  the  laying  would  not  have 
fallen  off  so  gently,  but  eggs  laid  would 
have  been  unsalable  because  they  would 
have  become  greasy  from  contact  with 
the  ointment.  So,  from  our  experience, 
we  believe  it  a  hard  matter  to  decide 
which  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  de¬ 
pluming  mite  causes  the  least  loss.  Dip 
and  get  very  few  eggs;  or  use  ointment 
and  get  greasy  eggs,  besides  having  far 
more  labor.  Perhaps  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  may  have  tried  a  large  dust  box  with 
insect  powder  or  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  the  sand,  or  dust,  and  will  give  their 
experience  with  this  method.  E.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 


Chicks  With  Colds. 

I  have  300  chicks,  March,  April  and 
May  hatch.  They  seemed  to  be  all  right 
till  about  four  weeks  ago.  They  sneeze 
at  night  and  water  runs  out  of  their  nos¬ 
trils  all  the  time.  I  have  another  lot 
about  six  weeks  old;  they  start  with  one 
eye  closed,  then  the  other  eye  closes,  and 
then  they  die.  I  feed  mixed  feed,  wheat 
and  dry  mash.  About  two  weeks  ago  I 
put  permanganate  of  potash  in  the  water 
in  the  morning,  and  the  afternoon  we 
give  them  clear  water.  The  coops  are 
airtight  and  dry,  and  they  have  free 
range.  We  had  a  hard  time  in  getting 
these  chicks  to  roost.  F.  H. 

North  Haledon,  N.  J. 

Young  chicks  are  subject  to  “colds,” 
which  may  be  severe  and  which  may  be 
prelim'nary  to  the  more  serious  affection, 
roup,  if  they  become  exposed  to  that  con¬ 
tagious  infection.  Overheating  in  brood¬ 
ers  or  by  crowding  and  then  exposure  to 
dampness  or  drafts  may  cause  the  ordin¬ 
ary  symptoms  of  colds,  and  in  weaker 
chickens,  the  symptoms  increase  in  sever¬ 
ity  until  death  supervenes.  Prevention  is 
more  important  than  cure,  which  latter 
may  be  impossible.  Chicks  should  be 
kept  in  clean  quarters  where  older  fowls 
have  not  run.  They  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  huddle  and  sweat  at  night,  they 
should  not  be  overheated  in  stove  or 
lamp-heated  brooders,  they  should  not  be 
exposed  to  rain  and  cold  winds;  they 
should  not  be  fed  or  watered  from  dirty 
dishes,  or  from  dishes  used  by  older 
fowls;  and.  finally,  they  should  be 
batched  from  vigorous  stock,  free  from 
disease,  and  should  be  gi*’en  such  care  as 
will  induce  general  vigor  and  growth  and 
enable  them  to  withstand  such  vicissi¬ 
tudes  as  they  must  necessarily  meet.  You 
will  do  well  to  remove  the  sick  ones  from 
your  flock  and  confine  them  by  them¬ 
selves.  Keep  permanganate  of  potash  in 
their  drinking  water  all  the  time,  mak¬ 
ing  as  strong  a  solution  as  they  will 
drink.  Be  scrupulously  clean  in  caring 
for  their  drinking  and  eating  utensils; 


see  that  they  have  fresh,  clean  litter 
often  ;  give  them  ample  fresh  air  at  night, 
but  keep  them  out  of  direct  drafts  and 
do  not  allow  sick  chicks  to  run  with 
those  in  good  health.  M.  b.  d. 


Weight  of  Chicks  ;  Oats  and  Buckwheat 
for  Poultry. 

About  what  should  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks  weigh  at  eight  weeks?  Also, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  feeding  grow¬ 
ing  chickens  hulled  oats?  Do  you  think 
there  is  much  food  value  for  chickens  in 
buckwheat  or  in  sunflower  seed? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  M.  A. 

My  own  experience  with  the  heavier 
b-eeds  of  fowls  is  limited  but  I  should 
think  that  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  would  be  good  weights  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  chicks  at  eight  weeks  of 
age.  Hulled  oats  are  valuable  food  for 
chicks,  there  being  few,  if  any,  grains 
seemingly  so  well  suited  for  young  stock 
of  all  kinds  as  are  oats.  Pinhead  oat 
meal  or  rolled  oats  are  an  invaluable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ration  of  chicks  from  the 
time  they  are  hatched  until  they  are  too 
old  to  be  fed  such  expensive  food ;  this 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  recently  read 
a  warning  from  some  poultryman  against 
the  use  of  rolled  oats  for  chicks. 

it.  B.  D. 


Hen  with  Cough. 

I  have  a  White  Wyandotte  hen,  one 
year  old,  weighing  five  pounds.  She  has 
been  laying  steadily  since  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  lays  on  the  average  25 
eggs  per  month.  Last  Fall  my  flock  had 
an  attack  of  chicken  pox,  and  this  hen 
was  also  afflicted.  Ever  since  she  has 
been  subject  to  a  cough.  She  coughs 
while  eating,  and  on  rainy  days;  but  at 
night  it  is  most  noticeable.  At  times  I 
have  also  noticed  a  blood  streak  on  the 
shell  of  her  eggs.  Will  you  advise  me  | 
what  I  can  do  for  her,  as  I  would  not 
like  to  lose  her?  f.  h. 

New  York. 

Without  knowing  the  cause  of  this 
cough,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre¬ 
scribe  intelligently  for  the  hen ;  if  she 
lays  well  and  keeps  in  good  flesh,  there  is  j 
probably  some  local  obstruction  to  breath-  i 
ing  that  does  not  interfere  with  her  gen-  i 
eral  health,  but  it  would  take  a  careful 
examination  to  determine  what  it  is.  The  : 
fact  that  an  occasional  egg  is  blood 
streaked  does  not  indicate  any  serious 
trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Portable  Henhouse. 

I  wish  to  build  a  portable  chicken- 
house  12  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  six 
feet  in  front  and  414  in  rear,  with  three 
feet  open  front.  Can  you  give  me  an 
idea  of  the  way  to  build?  I  wish  to  have 
it  as  light,  yet  serviceable,  as  possible 
and  easy  to  take  apart.  J.  H.  w. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

A  poultry  house  Sxl2  feet  in  size  is  too 
heavy  to  be  easily  portable,  though  a 
team  could  draw  it  over  hard  ground. 
No  special  skill  is  required  to  build  such 
a  house  of  the  shed  roof  type,  though,  if 
it  is  to  be  made  in  sections  iii  order  that 
it  may  be  taken  down,  some  care  in  its 
construction  will  be  necessary.  Hard¬ 
wood  planks,  2x12  inches,  should  form 
the  sills,  running  lengthwise  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  lower  corners  of  these  planks  1 
should  be  chamfered  to  form  runners 
upon  which  the  building  may  be  drawn ;  | 
2x4  inch  scantlings,  with  centers  not  j 
more  than  two  feet  apart,  should  be  j 
framed  into  these  sills.  Matched  flooring 
should  cover  all  to  make  a  rigid  platform 
upon  which  the  walls  and  roof  may  be 
erected.  The  walls  are  probably  best 
made  of  well-seasoned  native  pine  match¬ 
ed  stuff.  This  is  light  and  a  single  thick¬ 
ness  of  boards  is  all  that  is  required  for 
warmth,  if  matched.  The  walls  would 
have  to  be  built  in  panels,  if  they  are  to 
be  taken  down.  The  boards  should  be 
placed  vertically.  A  removable  roof 
might  also  be  built  of  matched  pine  floor¬ 
ing,  in  panels,  and  well  painted.  If  your  : 
own  mechanical  ingenuity  is  not  equal  to  ! 
the  task  of  devising  means  for  fastening  j 
the  walls  and  roof  together,  you  would  j 
better  employ  a  carpenter  for  this  part 
of  the  work,  but,  if  you  are  ordinarily 
“handy,”  you  will  probably  be  able  to  do 
all  the  work  yourself.  M.  B.  D.  j 
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THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY 

SPREADER 


SAVE  MONEY  bv  spreading  lime  and 
fertilizer  EVBNI.Y  with  a  FREDERICK 
COUNTY  SPREADER,  the  spreader  with  a 
reputation  and  BUILT  FDR  SERVICE.  Write  us  before 
buying  a  spreader.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 


EVENTUALLY, 
WHY  NOT  TODAY? 


Write 
for  Catalog 
and  exceed- 
Low  Price 


Main  Office,  Dept.  O  16,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes; trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls, 


WELL  DRe'iLv'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Carries 
to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  danirer. 
N'o  twine.  Free  Trial.  We  nlso  make  Stump  Pullers 
and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

H.D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Send 

Postal 

Today 

for  our  Special  Balance-  I 
of-the- Y ear  Subscription 
offer  to  agents  and 
readers.  You  can 
readily  secure  one  or 
more  of  the  Rewards — 
All  members  of  the 
family  can  assist — No 
investment  necessary — 
Write 

Department  “M” 

The 

Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 

New  York  City 


If  you  are  going  to  rebuild  or  remodel  a 
barn,  send  for  this  book  Today. 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment —  it  is  a  112-page  book  on  barn  building. 

It  was  intended  to  sell  this  book  for$1.00,  but  Mr.  Louden 
says  be  wauls  every  farmer  who  is  going  to  build  a  barn 
to  build  right,  and  for  us  to  send  the  book  free. 

Whan  writing  please  state  how  many  cows,  horses,  and  other 
stock  you  want  to  house,  and  about  when  you  will  be  ready  lo  buiid. 
Louden  Barn  Equipments  will  make  your  barn  more  profitable.  Ark 
for  Dairy  Barn  Equipment,  Litter  Carrier,  ITay  Tool,  aDd  Horse  Stable 
Equipment  catalogs  and  see  samples  at  your  dealer’s. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  <133> 

2609  Briggs  Avo.  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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THE  RURA.L  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  thirty-ninth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  drop  of  207  eggs  in  the  total 
output  for  the  week,  and  this  week  the 
White  Leghorns  contributed  their  share 
of  the  loss,  their  production  being  91 
eggs  less  than  the  previous  week.  But 
they  still  continue  to  make  all  the  high 
records.  Three  pens  tie  for  first  place 
with  scores  of  56  each,  Storrs  Agricultur¬ 
al  Station’s  pen  No.  60, — the  sour  milk 
pen — Windsweep  Farm’s  pen,  and  Dicto¬ 
graph  Farm’s  pen,  are  the  three.  Second 
place  was  taken  by  N.  W.  Hendryx’s  pen 
from  Connecticut  with  a  score  of  54,  and 
third  place  by  pen  No.  76  from  Bran- 
bud  Farms,  Connecticut,  record  53.  Fif¬ 
teen  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  50  or 
more.  None  of  the  other  breeds  reached 
that  figure. 

Those  wonderful  R.  I.  Reds  from  Hill- 
view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont,  are  now 
20  eggs  ahead  of  Ed.  Cam’s  White  Wy- 
andottes,  their  total  being  1548,  Cam’s 
total  1528,  Tom  Barron’s  1513.  Barron’s 
White  Leghorns  lead  all  the  pens  of  that 
breed,  his  score  being  1534;  Judge 
ley’s  pen  being  second  with  1527, 
Robinson’s  pen  third  with  1507 
sweep  Farm’s  pen  fourth 
their  credit. 

The  last  week  of  exceedingly  hot  and 
“muggy”  weather  has  been  very  hard  on 
young  chicks  when  kept  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  A  neighbor’s  boy  brought  some 
dead  chicks  in  a  pail  for  me  to  look  at 
and  tell  what  ailed  them  ;  200  were  kept 
at  night  in  a  10x12  foot  house,  with  one 
side  of  the  house  all  wire  except  three 
feet  up  from  the  floor.  The  boy  said 
they  were  not  allowed  to  huddle,  as  he 
went  into  the  house  every  night  and  made 
them  spread  out  over  the  floor.  On  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  that  under  the  wings 
of  those  chicks  the  flesh  was  sopping  wet 
and  had  begun  to  decay,  the  odor  being 
quite  noticeable.  Yet  those  chicks  had 
been  trying  to  eat  not  an  hour  before. 
They  had  been  sweated  to  death.  Nature 
never  makes  the  mistake  of  putting  200 
chicks  in  one  brood,  and  when  we  get  away 
from  Nature  we  tun  into  difficulties.  But 
brains  are  given  to  man  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties.  Those  chicks  were  Leghorns  and 
large  enough  to  roost.  Had  there  been 
some  small  flat  roosts  with  legs  to  raise 
them  three  or  four  inches  from  the  floor, 
probably  most  of  the  chicks  would 
used  the  roosts,  and  very 
would  have  died. 

The  weeks  record  follows. 

Barred  Hocks. 


Peas- 

A.  I’, 
and  Win- 
wit  h  150(5  to 


likely 


have 

none 


Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  18 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  24 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  27 

Jules  J.  Francnis,  New  York .  29 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  10 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.  45 
O.  A.  Foster,  California .  21 

White  Rocks. 

Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  80 

Farms,  Connecticut .  39 

F'arms,  Connecticut .  48 

Farms,  Connecticut .  38 

Farms,  Connecticut .  38 

Buff  Rocks. 

Hall,  Connecticut .  22 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Ilnrron,  England  .  49 

Ed.  Catn,  England  .  33 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut. ...  23 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  38 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  38 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen, 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen, 

Mapledale  Farm 
J.  F.  Byron, 


Albert  T. 
Branford 
Branford 
Branford 
Bran  ford 


A. 


Conn.  33 

..  _ r.  , _ ,  Conn.  40 

Connecticut .  33 


30 


Connecticut 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York. 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

I>r.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York .  34 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  37 
Homer  I’.  Doming,  Connecticut  ....  30 

('has.  0.  Polhemus,  New  York .  40 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  24 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  32 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  10 

line  crest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  29 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  14 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire....  37 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  35 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  39 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.  41 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.  27 

S.  (i.  McLean,  Connecticut .  27 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  33 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  31 

Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  33 


1.258 

1.107 
1.171 

933 

894 

1.379 

1.108 

1.048 

1,099 

1.270 

1.073 

1,041 


1,019 

1,513 

1,528 

1,203 

1,320 

1.231 

1.094 

1,303 

848 

1,129 


II.  W. 
Albert 


R. 


Storrs 

Storrs 


Agr. 

Agr. 


28 

27 

30 


Ford,  Connecticut.. 

Light  Brahamas. 

Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 
Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn. 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut  . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut  . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut  .  40 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  24 

•Y  W.  Hendr.vx,  Connecticut .  54 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania  50 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  42 


42  1,105 


42  977 


25  1,105 


943 

1,548 

1,308 

1,340 

1,106 

1,281 

978 

1,319 

1,147 

1,321 

1,051 

1,340 

1,184 

1,131 

1,018 

1.294 

1,177 

1,215 

735 


870 

987 


A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  42 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York....  49 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  38 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut  .  53 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut  .  51 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut  .  50 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  45 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City  33 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  52 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  31 

Stoueleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  42 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitlock,  Connecticut  .  .51 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  29 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  28 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut....  43 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  44 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan..  30 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 34 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  47 

Silver  Campines. 

T’ncowa  Poultry  Yard's,  Connecticut  41 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  47 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad.  New  Jersey .  17 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Donghoregan  Farm,  Maryland  .  31 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florida 
Obed 

B.  I1 


.  .  .  10 

S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  17 


.507 

1.353 

1.180 

1.321 

1,393 

1.410 

998 

1,031 

1.352 

1,222 

1.038 

909 

989 

1.407 

1,144 


834 

9(53 

1,097 

1,405 

1.199 

1,009 

888 

918 

501 

935 

1,072 

990 


IS  801 


50 


Cedi  Guernsey,  New  York  . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

(  has.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

Jay  H.  Eruisse,  New  York.... 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn, 
storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

Mrs.  Rollin  s.  Woodruff.  Connecticut 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

■lames  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

j  ■  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania  . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  „„ 

Peasley,  Connecticut .  51 

} 1,  ias‘  Heigl,  Ohio  .  39 

lorn  Barron,  England  .  44 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  45 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri!....!!’  41 

H.  Lyon,  New  York  .  31 

Happieh  &  Dunks,  New  York .  4<j 


3(i 

29 

27 

35 

51 

56 

49 
86 
51 

50 
5(5 


990 

1,325 

1.081 

1,394 

1,377 

1,100 

885 

1.023 

1.140 

1.238 

1,341 

1,49(5 

1.119 

1,506 

1,229 

1,379 

1,291 

1,527 

1.087 

1,534 

1,227 

1,323 

1.162 

1,349 


Nase,  Connecticut  .  30 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn _  27 

Favorite  Hens. 

Yorker,  New  York  City  32  1,042 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Rural  New 


The  Poultry  Meeting  at  Amherst. 


I  he  meet’ng  of  the  poultry  men  and 
women  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  recently  was 
considered  very  successful  in  results  ob¬ 
tained  and  new  points  gained  by  the 
many  who  attended.  One  of  the  import¬ 
ant  events  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  leading  poultry  associations  of  the 
State  into  one,  or  rather  the  first  steps 
toward  it,  and  it  is  expected  the  annual 
meeting  in  Worcester  will  see  this  idea 
perfected.  One  of  the  main  efforts  of  the 
new  association  will  be  toward  favorable 
legislation  to  help  the  poultry  business 
in  all  its  details,  from  hatching  to  sell¬ 
ing  end.  It  is  claimed  that  by  hatching 
chicks  only  from  tested  eggs  found  free 
from  white  diarrhoea  (the  college  has 
experts  ready  to  go  to  any  Massachusetts 
plant  to  test  flocks)  this  dread  disease 
can  be  wiped  out,  and  raising  of  chicks 
to  maturity  be  more  of  a  sure  thing  than 
in  the  past. 

Dr.  Oates,  associate  professor  of  bee¬ 
keeping  at  Amherst,  gave  a  good  talk  on 
this  industry  as  working  in  with  the  poul¬ 
try  business  as  a  side  line  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  and  extra  profit,  as  honey  is  always 
in  demand.  The  turkey  subject  was  also 
an  important  topic  handled  by  Dr.  Had- 
fi'.v  and  Miss  Mahoney,  the  former  from 
the  Rhode  Island  State  College,  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  successful  turkey  raiser  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Both  claim  it  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  feeding  clean  food  and  not  too 
much  at  a  time,  so  that  no  sour  stomach 
will  result,  as  this  is  the  main  cause  of 
blackhead.  Bread  and  milk  is  one  of 
the  best  feed  for  young  poults,  feed  in 
limited  quantities  in  clean  troughs.  An¬ 
other  thing  brought  out  was  the  raising 
of  guinea  chicks  for  market,  these  are 
a  gamy  fowl,  being  used  largely  in  place 
<>f  partridge  in  hotels,  and  it  is  claimed 
their  flesh  when  young  is  equal  to,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  than  partridge.  A  point  brought  out 
on  feeding  for  eggs  in  regard  to  mash  is 
to  cater  to  hens’  taste  as  far  as  possible, 
and  better  results  will  be  obtained. 

Massachusetts  only  produces  1-10  of 
the  poultry  meat  consumed  here,  and  as 
much  of  the  land  here  is  just  fitted  for 
poultry  there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  all 
who  are  willing  to  study  the  subject  and 
use  common  sense  to  succeed  at  least  as 
well  as  or  better  than  in  some  other  lines 
of  farming.  An  important  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  marketing  poultry  is  to  have  them 
when  sold  fat  and  in  good  marketable 
condition,  as  thin  birds  do  not  bring  as 
much  and  are  not  wanted  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Much  money  is  lost  every  year 
on  this  point,  not  having  the  birds  fat 
when  sold.  F.  S.  Snyder,  a  large  deal¬ 
er  of  Boston,  stated  that  one  lot  of 
chickens  received  by  them  were  of  the 
poor  class,  weighing  about  1%  pound 
each.  They  kept  and  fed  these  for  14 
days  and  results  were  a  gain  of  10  cents 
per  pound  or  at  a  cost  of  .$69.48  for  food 
consumed,  their  increased  value  at  end  of 
1  1  days  was  such  that  a  net  profit  of 
$292.35  was  obtained  above  cost  of  feed, 
care  and  rental  of  building  or  room  occu¬ 
pied  by  them.  Mr.  Snyder  stated  that 
thousands  of  birds  are  received  each  year 
by  them  in  the  same  condition  these  birds 
were,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  spend 
time  and  use  space  in  rattening  them  as 
was  done  in  this  case  much  less  returns 
are  received  all  around,  but  largely  to 
the  shipper. 

Prof.  Halpin  of  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  said  the  ordinary  hen  knows  more 
about  taking  care  of  chicks  than  the  best 
brooder  made,  and  for  small  operations 
is  much  the  best,  but  of  course,  hens  are 
out  of  the  question  on  a  large  scale.  The 
main  issue  with  these  is  to  keep  them 
free  as  possible  of  mites  and  lice.  One 
speaker  stated  the  day  of  fine  feathers  is 
passing,  and  hens  that  produce  dollars 
are  now  largely  wanted.  Another  point 
brought  1  ut  was  that  as  consumption  of 
red  meats  are  declining  on  account  of 
cost,  eggs  are  and  will  be  more  largely 
used  and  room  for  increase  in  this  line 
and  market  for  same  is  assured.  Squab 
raising  is  also  profitable  if  a  market  is 
at  band,  and  good  profits  will  result  with 
proper  care  used.  a.  e.  p. 


Big  Leghorn  Sale 

5,000  Pullets  1,250  Yearling  500  Cockerels 

that  will  lay  Hens — already  full  of  vigor  and 

in  October,  splendid  layers.  of  great  size. 

These  are  all  high  class  birds,  bred  especially  for  size  and  egg 
production.  We  also  offer  you  for  the  late  fall  and  winter  shows 

Show  Birds 

that  will  win  for  you  wherever  they  go— Wilburtha,  S.  C.,  White  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Columbian  Wyandottes  and  Columbian  Ply  mouth  Rocks. 


Buy  our  stoch  and 
make  a  name  for 
yourself.  Reserve 
Now.  Mating  List 
FREE. 


4.TAUL  I  A**1  J  HITVW 


POUVraY  FARMS 


Chas.  J.  Fi*k,  Owner 
Box  R,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


Send  for  oar  hand¬ 
some  new  Cata¬ 
log  —  the  talk  of 
the  poultry  world. 
FREE. 


PILLING^ 

ON^ 

STOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac¬ 
tical,  easy-to-use  gf.  r—  rv 
Capon  Tools  .  .  Jb^.OU 
— full.  Illustrated  Instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phila.,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES — 28  3,  282,  .  74,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRO— a  Leflhorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalop 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  tostod  j  froo  of  white  diarrhoa 


Capons  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Roosters  15c 


Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


8.  C.  W.  Leg-horns,  W.  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Hods,  Huff  Orpingrt  oils 
PROOF— 1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am. 
Hit*  Contest;  5  hens  laid  1139ejftfs;  Reds  1st 
prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  egftfs  highest  official 
Red  record;  Wyandottes.  Missouri  Ejjj/  Con- 
test,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  ZOO-cgg  aver¬ 
age.  Must  profitable  poultry  known.  Reduced 
Prices  on  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  eggs  ^ 
w'ce"  „Free  "Story  of  the  200-Egg 
Hen.  Contains  valuable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Address 

THE  PKN1VA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  |»  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TERRA  NOVIA  FARM 

offers  1,600  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte 
and  White  Rock  yearling  hens  and  pullets 

also  some  fine  cocks  and  cockerels.  400  purebred 
Y  oung  strain  yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  liens  at 
<oc.  each.  These  are  large  in  size,  have  fine  type 
anti  shape  and  are  in  full  lay  but  will  have  to  go  to 
make  room.  These  are  exceptional  value.  Write 
and  get  our  prices  on  other  hens  and  pullets.  Wo 
nave  some  splendid  birds  on  hand  and  will  make 
yon  prices  that  will  move  them  quickly.  Address 
TERRA  NOVIA  FARM,  .  R.  3,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

350  year-old  hens;  heavy  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  Nice,  large  fowl  with  large  comb  that 
1'  ps  to  one  side.  $1  each. 

IRA  H.  HULSK,  _  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


Italian  Queens  ^]ie  he®t  stock  obtainable. 


FRED  YAUN, 


tested,  7 f>c. :  tested,  SI. 25. 

N.  Haledon,  N.  J. 


—  Three-Band  Italians  Only 

Queens  are  large,  vigorous,  and 
prolific  producing  bees  that 
are  gentle  hardy  anti  industrious.  Untested.  $l.uU; 
tested,  SI. 50:  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VV.  It.  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloom field,  Ct. 


QUEENS 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

Ruff  WvanHnttpQ-Ti"®  show  and  laying  strain.  Cock 
Dull  liyallUUlica  ;llu|  ten  jjne  jlens  for$20.  -Bargain. 

IIENRY  INGALLS,  -  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

miriK'Q-I’ekin.  Rouen  and  Indian 
**■  Runner  Oticks.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Fariu,R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa, 

Land  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  3,  Athens,  Pa. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
orchard  affording  ample  shade. 
Recommended  for  winter  egg  production- KOOK 
YOUR  ORDER  NOW.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  New  York 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

For  breeders — tired  to  shell  out  eggs  in  winter,  and 
do  it.  Tested  12  years.  10  liens,  one  cockerel  $]“> 
10U  liens.  lOcockerols, $110.  Willis  Stewart,  Franklin.  N.y! 

150  S.  C.  W.  LEOHORN  PULLETS 

for  sale.  April  hatch.  Strong,  utility  stock,  well 
grown,  on  orchard  range.  $150  takes  them  all 

D.  W.  SOUTHARD  &  SON,  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y 


HILLVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

R .  C .  REDS 

The  World’s  Greatest  Layers.  Contest  pen  for  sale. 
Also  other  stock  of  same  strain.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
ODD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  PUULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 

200  Single  Combed 

White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

from  selected  stock.  Also  April  and  May  hatched 
pullets.  A.  S.  PERSON'S,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &~YEARLINGS 

wv-UKKi>aar'''' 

200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

75  cents  and  $1  each. 

J.  L.  LEE,  -  -  Carniel,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
Strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

PS!  I  I  E"  T  C  — S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Ferris. 

^  Wycoff  Strain.  February 
and  March  hatched,  65c.  to  90c.  each.  50c.  pullets  all 
gone;  others  are  going.  0.  S.  MILLER,  Bridgewater.  Va. 

Barron  f  nrkerpl«-s,NGLE  C0MB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ddrron  LOCKereis  Pui|  i,|0O)ie(l  (not  cr()sse(i) 

from  heavy-laying  strain.  3H  mo.  old.  large  splendid 
bnds.il  each.  E.  R  RUSSELL,  R.  F  D.No.2,  Chepacliet.  R.l. 

Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connells ville .  Pa. 

— C  and  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  1,  M cAiister ville .  Pa 


CHICKS 


S  C  White  l  pnhnrns-Seiectedye!U'h"e  hens, 

,  *•■*'*&  Ley  fll/fl/i  $70  per  1(10.  Also  pullets 

for  sale.  Geo.  Frost,  Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N.Y 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

best,  breeders  and  young  stock  cheap. 

HERBERT  ROOKS,  -  Mills,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

year-old  hens,  250-egg  strain.  Long,  deep  bodies,  J 
yellow  legs  and  beaks  and  a  nice  red  comb  that  lops 
to  one  side.  $1  each.  A  few  8-weeks-old  pullets. 
50c.  each.  Marcli  and  April  hatched  cockerels,  $1  ! 
each.  Why  pay  $5  later  ?  A.  R.  GRAVES,  Whites  ville .  N.Y.  ; 

Forced  to  Soli 

500  EFFICIENCY  breeders— S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
— at  $75  per  100.  Crates  extra;  returnable. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

6  0  n  rl  Q  n  C.  O.  D.  Leg- 
Cl II U  Ov  born 8.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones.  Pain- 
pli let  free.  (  .  M.  I.AIIVKI! 
Box  ?8,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  N'ew- 
Yorkeh”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Mr.  Frank  Urner,  of  the  Produce  Re¬ 
view,  is  disturbed  because  as  be  says  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  openly 
declares:  “A  whole  class  of  business 

men  to  be  a  set  of  dishonest  and  swind¬ 
ling  parasites,  scheming  to  get  control  of 
farm  products  below  their  value,  and  sus¬ 
taining  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
cheated  and  downtrodden  producers.” 

To  people  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Urner 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  services  to 
convicts  and  crooks,  his  words  would 
sound  like  an  outburst  of  righteous  in¬ 
dignation  in  defense  of  a  noble  and  hon¬ 
est  industry;  but  coming  from  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ner  in  his  present  position  of  apologist 
and  defender  of  crooks  it  does  not  have 
the  ring  of  sincerity.  Mr.  Urner  was  an 
official  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  and 
printed  its  official  quotations  which  Judge 
Jacocks  decreed  to  be  untruthful,  wilful, 
deliberate,  intentional,  systematic  and 
fraudulent !  He  did  the  bidding  of  the 
live  poultry  trust,  and  published  their  ar¬ 
bitrary  quotations,  and  defended  and 
pleaded  for  them  even  after  their  convic¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  every  competent 
court  in  the  State.  He  continued  the 
pleading  and  the  apologies  after  the  con¬ 
victs  had  gone  to  the  penitentiary.  He 
knew  that  prominent  men  in  the  produce 
business  confessed  to  fraudulent  practices 
against  the  transportation  companies,  and 
paid  heavy  fines.  He  knows  that  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  trade  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  tried,  convicted  and  fined  or  im¬ 
prisoned  fer  violations  of  law  in  the  city, 
State  and  Federal  courts.  He  knows  that 
a  recent  and  incompleted  investigation  of 
the  Attorney  General’s  office  shows  that 
prominent  houses  in  the  produce  trade 
deceived  and  cheated  the  Federal.  Navy 
and  State  Departments  and  made  fraud¬ 
ulent  returns  to  shippers.  He  knows  that 
it  is  general  information  as  well  as  official 
record  that  shippers  get  such  bad  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  market,  they  ship 
to  it  only  when  they  have  no  other  mar¬ 
ket,  and  then  expect  to  be  “done  up,”  and 
that  in  this  expectation,  at  least,  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  disappointed. 

Mr.  Urner  knows  more,  but  this  is 
sufficient  for  the  present.  It  looks  as 
though  no  proof  of  deception  on  the  part 
of  a  produce  dealer  would  bar  him  from 
the  use  of  advertising  space  in  Mr.  Ur- 
ner’s  paper.  Apparently  no  conviction  or 
confession  of  guilt  taints  the  money 
that  pays  Mr.  Urner’s  advertising  bills. 
Even  while  the  heads  of  the  houses  are 
wearing  stripes  in  the  State  and  Federal 
prisons  does  not  Mr.  Urner  open  his  col¬ 
umns  to  their  advertisements,  while  he 
accepts  his  share  of  the  loot  of  crooks? 
Mr.  Urner  may  deceive  himself  by  his 
protestations  of  virtue,  but  he  deceives 
no  one  else — certainly  not  Governor  Whit¬ 
man  ! 

William  E.  Moore,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
advertised  for  a  young  man  with  $500  to 
invest  in  an  ice  cream  making  machine 
for  a  season  at  Coney  Island  ;  $15  a  week 
and  50  per  cent,  of  proceeds  from  sales 
would  be  allowed.  Inducements  were  of¬ 
fered  for  taking  larger  concessions.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  Moore,  his  wife, 
Ruth  Moore,  and  William  Cleverager  had 
been  working  the  same  sort  of  a  scheme 
at  San  Francisco  and  other  places,  and 
others  beside  the  complainant  were 
duped.  The  three  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  used  the  mails  illegally 
and  are  held  on  bail.  All  sorts  of  schemes 
are  originated  with  the  sole  intention  of 
separating  the  unsuspecting  from  their 
savings — and  it  is  wise  to  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  in  the  way  of  investigation  before 
parting  with  your  money.  Once  put 
into  schemes  of  this  kind,  it  can  never  be 
recovered. 

Leon  or  Louis  Bamburger,  New  York, 
used  the  mails  in  an  Ingenious  scheme. 
For  years  he  has  been  answering  adver¬ 
tisements  for  agents  and  salesmen  under 
the  representation  that  he  had  a  large 
clientele,  thereby  securing  employment  on 
commission  and  a  drawing  account  basis. 
After  securing  a  position  he  would  turn 
in  many  orders,  collect  commissions  on 
same  and  draw  on  his  account,  and  then 
disappear.  The  merchants  found  goods 
shipped  on  his  orders  went  to  irresponsi¬ 
ble  parties  who  disposed  of  the  goods  and 
also  disappeared.  This  alleged  fraud 
totals  several  thousand  dollars  and  some 
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small  concerns  were  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  previously  served  a  year  in 
prison  and  is  now  held  on  bail  for  oper¬ 
ating  schemes  to  defraud  through  the 
mail. 

J.  F.  O’Neil,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  butter 
and  eggs  and  poultry  dealer,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  and  held  in  $500  bail.  He  made 
alluring  promises  of  payments  greatly  in 
advance  of  market  quotations.  In  many 
cases  for  shipments  consigned  to  him  by 
farmers,  he  made  no  return  ;  in  others  he 
sent  checks  which  were  promptly  protest¬ 
ed.  Shippers  attempting  to  look  him  up 
found  “for  rent”  signs  on  the  door.  Some 
of  his  addresses  were  2814  W.  Hunting- 
ton  Street,  Philadelphia — 4025  Ridge 
Ave.,  Philadelphia — 102  Cotton  St.,  Man- 
ayunk— 2628  N.  28th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  O’Neil’s  explanation  is  that  he  was 
often  mistaken  for  his  twin  brother,  J.  A. 
O’Neil,  who  is  also  in  the  butter  and  egg 
business,  and  whose  practices  were  criti¬ 
cised,  but  not  having  used  the  mails  he 
escaped  with  a  reprimand.  J.  F.  O’Neil 
claimed  employees  have  defrauded  him  so 
he  was  unable  to  take  care  of  accounts 
due.  Nevertheless  more  than  a  dozen 
complaints  have  been  entered  against  him. 

I  am  enclosing  one  dollar  for  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  also 
a  bill  for  collection.  I  notice  in  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  that  you  have  good  success  in 
collecting.  J.  R. 

Vermont. 

We  did  not  meet  with  success  in  this 
case.  The  subscriber  sent  E.  D.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Collins  Station,  N.  Y.,  13 

bushels  of  seed  potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel 
and  failed  to  receive  payment.  Our  let¬ 
ters  were  delivered  but  brought  no  re¬ 
sponse,  and  since  Mr.  Bartholomew  can¬ 
not  be  located  in  the  vicinity,  keep  the 
record  in  case  he  turns  up  again. 

I  have  48  shares  at  $10  a  share  in  the 
Monte  Cristo  Conservative  Mining  Co.,  of 
Douglas.  Arizona,  dated  May  4,  1005, 
also  1.000  shares  at  $1  a  share  in  Ideal 
Mining  and  Development  Co.,  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  dated  November  25,  1007.  Would 
you  tell  me  if  these  are  of  any  value? 

New  York.  A.  A. 

We  could  get  no  information  in  regard 
to  the  one  mining  company.  The  Ideal 
is  not  an  active  company,  and  while 
they  claim  $20,000  was  expended  for  im¬ 
provements  and  development  work,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  property  has  lain  idle  for 
the  past  four  years,  as  far  as  operations 
by  the  company  are  concerned.  Whether 
these  mining  companies  were  organized 
for  the  express  purpose  of  separating  the 
unsuspecting  from  their  cash  or  are 
merely  “Lost  Hopes”  of  some  visionary 
operator  the  result  is  all  the  same  to 
the  investor — the  money  put  in  them  is 
gone. 

I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  join  the 
Anti-Fake  Club,  but  missed  the  rules  and 
regulations,  so  thought  I  would  have  to 
put  up  some  certain  sum  to  join,  and 
could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  pay  any¬ 
thing.  I  am  sending  herewith  10  cents  in 
stamps;  if  you  will  mail  me  100  Anti- 
Fake  Stamps,  and  place  me  on  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  I  will  send  you  the  first  dollar  I  can 
get  that  I  can  call  my  own,  as  I  do  not 
know  where  a  man  could  invest  $1  to  bet¬ 
ter  purpose.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  already 
saved  me  more  money  than  the  paper 
would  cost  for  a  lifetime.  I  have  some 
correspondence  to  attend  to  now,  but  am 
holding  same  as  I  want  to  use  one  of 
these  stamps.  II.  w.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing 
membership  in  the  Anti-Fake  Club  are  so 
simple  no  one  need  hesitate  to  join.  The 
purpose  i*  to  protect  mutual  interests;  to 
discourage  deception,  and  to  promote 
honest  legitimate  business.  The  members 
report  to  the  secretary  any  case  of  de¬ 
ception,  and  bring  same  to  the  attention 
of  the  publisher  in  whose  paper  it  ap¬ 
pears.  There  are  no  dues.  Voluntary 
contributions  are  accepted,  but  they  are 
not  solicited.  The  stamps  are  furnished 
at  five  cents  the  hundred,  and  are  useful 
in  promulgating  the  intentions  of  the 
members. 

A  number  of  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  subscribers  have  reported  pay¬ 
ing  their  subscriptions  to  one  E.  S. 
Brandt,  who  has  failed  to  turn  such 
money  over  to  us.  Our  readers  are  there¬ 
fore  warned  against  paying  money  to 
this  party  on  account  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  and  we  will  consider  it  a  favor  to 
us  if  they  will  advise  us  promptly  if  ap¬ 
proached  by  him. 


Freight  Charges;  Underground  Streams. 

1.  A  great  deal  of  milk  is  shipped  from 
here  to  Philadelphia,  via  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  R.  R.  on  a  combination 
milk  and  passenger  train  at  a  rate  of 
6-10  cent  per  quart,  tickets  required  to 
be  attached  to  each  can.  Can  the  rail¬ 
road  company  compel  the  farmers  to  load 
the  milk  from  the  platform  into  the  train, 
and  refuse  to  take  milk  on  which  the 
transportation  has  been  paid  in  advance, 
if  not  so  loaded  by  the  shippers?  All 
other  shipments,  in  less  than  car  lots,  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  are  load¬ 
ed  by  railroad  employees. 

2.  What  are  the  rights  of  land  owners 
to  the  underground  water?  There  is  a 
spring  exactly  on  the  line  between  two 
farms.  A  has  dug  a  shqllow  well  just 
on  his  side  of  line  and  pumps  his  water 
supply  therefrom.  B  proposes  to  do  the 
same,  but  A  claims  B  has  no  right  to 
do  this,  as  it  would  reduce  his  (A's) 
supply,  as  the  water  all  comes  from  the 
same  source,  the  ground  being  gravelly, 
and  water  percolating  through  it  easily. 
What  is  the  law  in  the  case? 

3.  A  man  near  here  had  a  fine  flowing 
artesian  well.  A  village  of  which  he  is  a 
resident  bought  ground  adjoining,  drilled 
two  deeper  wells,  securing  a  fine  supply 
for  municipal  use,  but  greatly  reducing 
the  supply  from  the  original  well.  Now 
another  citizen  has  drilled  a  well  close 
by  which  also  flows  a  large  stream.  Can 
the  owner  of  the  original  well  recover 
damages  for  the  decrease  of  his  water 
supply,  and  if  so  from  whom?  p.  s.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  never  heard  of  railroads  requiring 
shippers  to  load  in  less  than  carload  lots, 
but  these  rates  and  the  question  of  load¬ 
ing  are  governed  entirely  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  freight  tariffs  of  the  company,  a 
copy  of  which  must  be  on  file  with  your 
station  agent,  who  must  exhibit  it  to  you 
on  demand.  There  are  some  classes  of 
freight  which  the  railroads  compel  the 
shippers  to  place  on  the  cars,  such,  I 
think,  as  stage  scenery,  etc.,  and  as  long 
as  they  can  show  that  the  circumstances 
make  it  a  reasonable  requirement,  and  it 
applies  to  everybody  alike,  it  will  prob 
ably  be  upheld.  If  you  consider  this  an 
unreasonable  and  discriminatory  rate  and 
regulation,  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  the  farmers  shipping  from  this 
station  to  cooperate  and  place  the  matter 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sion  in  the  form  of  a  complaint.  If  you 
could  only  get  together  this  course  might 
not  be  necessary.  The  company  might 
see  a  light. 

2.  3.  These  waters  which  pass  through 
the  ground  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  any  definite  channel  and 
not  shown  to  be  fed  by  a  definite  flowing 
stream  are  known  as  “percolating 
waters”  and  are  subject  to  the  absolute 
disposition  of  the  owner  of  the  realty 
where  they  are  found,  and  there  is  no 
correlative  right  on  the  part  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner  to  have  such  water  reach  or 
flow  into  his  land,  nor  can  one  obtain 
a  prescriptive  right  by  long  use  of  these 
waters  which  another  is  bound  to  recog¬ 
nize.  B  has  the  right  to  dig  a  well.  And 
the  owner  of  the  original  well  in  your  last 
question  has  no  right  of  action  against 
the  village  or  the  citizen.  Unless  they 
can  agree  as  to  the  use  each  shall  have 
of  the  water,  which  they  should  attempt 
to  do,  the  only  recourse  is  to  dig  a  deep¬ 
er  well. 


Visitor:  “What’s  up  around  here? 
Every  house  is  closed,  all  the  street- 
signs'  removed,  hardly  any  lights,  and  not 
a  person  on  the  streets.  You  aren’t  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Zeppelin  raid,  are  you?”  Sub¬ 
urban  Resident :  “O  no !  This  is  the 
first  of  the  month,  the  day  when  the  in¬ 
stallment  collectors  come  out  here  from 
the  city.” — Puck. 


PREMIER  QUALITY 

Owl  Brand 
Cottonseed  Meal 

Standard  for  40  Years 

We  take  pride  in  our  efforts  !  Do  you  ? 

We  know  it  pays  to  feed  the  best— Do  you  ? 
You  want  satisfaction— not  rebates  1  Don’t  you  ? 


If  So,  Let’s 
Co-Operate! 


Order  Owl  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal,  guaran¬ 
teed  and  tagged  full  41#  protein,  and  we  will  do 
our  part  in  seeing  that  you  get  it.  Don’t  be  mis¬ 
lead  into  buying  Cottonseed  Meal  “basis  41#  pro¬ 
tein”  and  receiving  Cottonseed  Meal  tagged  a 
misleading  sliding  scale  38%#  to43#,  which  allows 
for  big  dealers  profit  at  your  expense.  Insist  on 
Owl  Brand— it  is  your  assurance  for  quality.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  furnish  it,  write  or  wire  us  at 
our  expense,  and  we  will  name  some  nearby 
dealer  who  can  furnish  it.  Our  booklet  "Science 
of  Feeding free  on  request. 


Stand  by  Us  and  We  will  stand  by  You. 


FEED  OWL  BRAND  EXCLUSIVELY 


F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO.,  MSS 

ESTABLISHED  1  BT8 

“THE  OWL  OR  THE  TAG  MEANS  QUALITY  IN  THE  BAG” 

WE  LEAD  in  maintaining  a  high  standard, 
and  have  done  so  for  40  years. 


,W  ater  Pumps  Water 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
dailyuse.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

tlC  7C  Delivered  at  any  Station 
4*  *  Eait  of  Mississippi  River. 

“Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump  Cart. 
Strong,  substantial 
hard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40x00  ins. 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  to  entire 
satisfaction  of  every 
purchaser.  Saves  its 
cost  every  year. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Box  47,  Easton,  Pa. 


ENGINE  PRICES  LOWER 


,  200,000  customers  testify  to  qual¬ 
ity  of  Galloway-built  goods.  Our 
1  engines  made  in  our  factories. 

,  Modern  design.  Built  for  long, 
,  hard,  continuous  users’  aatisfac- 
,  tion.  Don't  buy  until  you 
investigate  these  beavy-^ 
weight,  long  stroke ,  large  a 
bore,  low  speeded,  heavy  r 
luty  engines.  Engin©  book  free.  Wm.  Gallo-  [ 
way  Co.,  Box  275  Waterloo,  Iowa.  ^ 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  MODERN  AUTOMOBILE 
DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RE¬ 
PAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

This  practical  treat¬ 
ise  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-six  lessons, 
covering  with  nearly 
2,000  questions  and 
their  answers — the  au¬ 
tomobile,  Its  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  The  subject 
matter  is  absolutely 
correct  and  explained 
In  simple  language. 
A  popular  work  at  a 
p  op  u  1  a  r  price.  An¬ 
swers  every  question 
you  may  ask  relating 
to  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  G22  pages. 
350  illustrations. 

Either  of  the  above  two  books  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions 

This  book  will  not  he  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  N«w-Yorker,  333  West  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 
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MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Makes  the  load  easier  for  your  horse — less 
strain  on  the  harness.  The  mica  does  it. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Boston 


MICA  AXLE  GREASE 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


Week  ending  Aug.  6,  1915. 

( Continued  from  page  1022) 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  U  @  is 

Chicuens  choice  broilers,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  23  @  25 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  40  @  50 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

towls  . .  H  @  17 

bpring  Ducks .  10  @  17 

Squaos.  doz .  1  25  @  3  60 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Choice  steers  and  fat  cows  have  brought 
50  cents  to  $1  per  hundred  advance;  un¬ 
der  grades  lower  than  last  week.  A  few 
Pennsylvania  steers  averaging  about  1500 
have  sold  above  $10.  Calves  higher,  150 
from  Eastern  N.  Y.  selling  above  $13. 
Sheep  and  lambs  scarce  and  higher ;  300 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  lambs  brought 
$30  per  hundred. 


Native  Steers . 

@10  50 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lam  os  . 

.  9  00 

.  6  00 

@13  00 
@  6  50 
@  6  25 

Hogs . 

@  9  00 

WOOL 


The  market  is  firm  though  less  active 
than  in  recent  weeks.  Carpet  wools  are 
in  strong  demand.  Sales  at  Boston  of 
Michigan  and  New  York  unwashed  De¬ 
laine  have  been  at  20  to  27  cents;  half 
blood  unwashed,  32  to  33 ;  and  three- 
eights  blood  37  to  38.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Delaine  has  brought  29  to  30: 


half  blood  combing,  35  to" 36 ; 
eights  blood,  38  to  39. 

and 

L  > 
three- 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

.  7  00 
.  5  60 

4  9() 

@  7  55 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney.. . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye 

L.ima,  California . 

5  70 

7  40 
.  4  70 

4  S5 

@  6  10 

@  7  6(1 
@  4  75 
@  5  00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Choice  apples  of  standard  varieties  are 
scarce,  bringing  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel ; 
windfalls  and  low  grades  plentiful,  not 
bringing  expenses.  From  one  lot  of  six 
bushels  noted  four  bushels  of  rots  were 
sorted  out.  They  came  only  GO  miles 


so  must  have  been  in  this  condition  when 
shipped.  Peaches  in  large  supply  but 
demand  good,  as  quality  is  improving. 
Best  up-River  and  Jersey  have  brought 
50  cents  per  basket,  and  $1.25  to  $1.50 
covers  most  sales  of  choice  six-basket 
crates  from  Maryland  and  Georgia.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  soft  because  of 
the  heat  and  recent  rains.  Huckleberries 
from  Nova  Scotia  ariving  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  and  as  usual  bringing  five  to  seven 
cents  above  local. 


Apples— Duchess,  bbl . 

Transparent,  bbl  _ 

Astrachan,  bbl . 

Culls,  bbl . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . 

Black  caps,  pint . 

Cherries,  71b  bkt  .... 

Currants,  qr.  . 

Blackberries,  qr . 

Huckleberries,  or . 

Nova  Scotia,  qt . 

Plums,  carrier . 

bib  bkt . 

Goosberries.  qt . . 

Pears— KiefTer,  bbl . 

Clapp  bbl . 

Le  Conte,  bbl . 

Bartlett,  bu.  bkt . 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.  bkt 
Del.  and  Md.,  carrier  .. 

Jersey,  bkt . 

Geonria.  6-bkt.,  carrier 

Muskmelons,  bu  . 

Watermelons, carload  ....’ 
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VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  doing  a  trifle  better.  Some 
Island  have  brought  above 
$1.25  per  barrel,  but  this  is  the  top  for 
most  shipments  of  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
and  $1  the  minimum  for  good  sound  stock. 
Cabbage  and  onions  are  still  in  large  sur¬ 
plus.  Sweet  corn  lower,  as  rains  and  hot 
weather  have  matured  it  rapidly.  Some 
who  ship  corn  in  hags  are  giving  short 
count.  J  he  bags  are  all  marked  as  con* 
taming  100  ears,  and  some  do,  blit 
many  only  75  or  80.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  only  safe  way  is  to  count  the 
contents  of  every  bag.  a  tedious  and  un¬ 
profitable  job  when  there  is  a  rush  of 
business.  Otherwise  customers  will 
buy  75  ears  when  they  think  they 
are  getting  300.  Of  course  such  mis¬ 
branding  is  unlawful,  but  the  writer 
has  found  #  very  little  attempt  to  get 
after  violations  of  this  sort.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  commission  man  would  not  prose¬ 
cute  the  farmer  because  of  labelling  the 
corn  dishonestly.  It  is  easier  to  count 
the  corn  and  make  returns  for  the  actual 
amount.  And  probably  there  are  not  in¬ 
spectors  to  trace  up  violations  that  origin¬ 
ate  out  of  the  city. 


Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbl . 

Del.  and  Md . 

Jersey  . 

Beets.  100  bunches .  ... 

Carrots.  100  bunches . 

Cucumbers,  bu . .... 

Pickles,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 

Cabbage.  100 . 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  nearby,  bu . 

Peppers,  bbl . "" 

Peas,  bu . ' 

String  Beans,  bu. . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Okra,  %  bu . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . " 

Sweet  Corn,  100 _ .......... 

Egg  Plants  bu . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Jersey,  box . 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 

New  hay  is  selling  fairly  well  if  not 
heated— about  $24  to  $25  for  good.  Hay 
baled  before  being  properly  cured  is  very 
undersirable,  as  anyone  who  has  cut  open 
a  bale  put  up  in  this  condition  knows. 
If  there  is  only  a  small  rotten  spot  in 
the  center,  the  remainder  is  likely  to  have 
a  nasty  moldy  smell,  and  it  may  be  so 
bad  that  there  is  only  a  shell  of  apparent¬ 
ly  sound  hay  outside.  The  market  on  good 
old  hay  is  firm.  Some  of  the  terminals 
are  crowded  and  the  Erie  has  an  embargo 
on  hay.  Straw  is  scarce,  and  straight, 
old  rye  50  cents  higher. 


Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

@29  00 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

@27  00 
@25  00 
@16  00 

New,  as  to  quality  . 

8traw.  Rye . 

GRAIN 

This  is  a  nervous  time  with  prices  on 
now  wheat,  as  every  day  brings  different 
reports  about  yield  and  damage  to  the 
harvested  wheat  by  rain,  or  of  rust  to 


the  growing,  plant.  Demand  for  oats 
and  corn  is  light.  Old  oats  are  scarce. 
W  beat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new. .  1  20  @ 

No.  2.  Red,  new  .  124  ® 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  89  ®  <10 

Oats,  as  to  weight,,  busb .  65  ©  67 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00  @  1  10 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @26  U0 

Middlings . 27  60  @35  00 

Red  Dog  . 36  00  @37  00 

Cornmeal . ,.,.33  00  @34  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  25  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  32 

Ordinary  grades . 22  @  26 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  33  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  35  @  38 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  an  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  93  22 

Roasting  beef . ’’  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  ]8  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  bead .  3  @  4 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  1  @  5 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 18  @  25 

Cabbage,  head  . 3  @  6 

Muskmelons.  each . 4  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck  .  20  @  25 


I  live  S  miles  from  small  country 
towns,  namely  Arena  and  Margetville, 
N.  Y.  Price  of  butter  in  these  towns  is 
27  cents  at  present.  I  am  making  butter 
n nd  send  some  to  New  York  City  and  to 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  to  private  custo¬ 
mers,  getting  31  cents  and  postage  for 
sending  by  mail,  and  am  packing  in  10- 
pound  pail  for  some  neighbors,  getting 
one  cent  above  the  dairy  quotations. 
Pork  is  selling  to  our  butchers  for  10  to 
11  cents  per  pound,  dressed,  and  calves 
from  11  to  13  cents,  dressed,  according  to 
quality.  Good  beef  cattle  are  five  cents 
per  pound,  live  weight.  Old  potatoes  have 
been  from  10  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  and 
new  ones  at  the  store  is  about  $2.50  to 
buy.  Not  any  gardening  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood, _  except  for  home  use  fruit  is  most¬ 
ly  shipped  into  town  trom  early  growers 
and  not  much  raised  here  only  for  home 
us^.  d.  H.  T. 


Leaking  Milk. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  that  leaks 
her  milk  quite  bad.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  her?  w.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

Soak  the  teats  in  strong  alum  water 
twice  daily  and  if  that  does  no  good  paint 
the  ends  of  the  teats  with  flexible  collo¬ 
dion  after  each  milking,  or  put  wide,  weak 
rubber  bands  or  wide  tapes  around  the 
teats  to  retain  the  milk,  but  see  that  they 
do  not  stop  the  blood  circulation.  A.  s.  A. 


Buttinsky,  who  heard  some  traveling 
men  talking  about  the  monorail,  adopted 
his  usual  tactics.  “I  rode  on  one  of 
those  once.”  he  piped  in.  “Rode  on 
what?”  “A  single  rail.”  “I’ll  bet  you 
did,”  replied  one  of  the  drummers;  “and 
I’ll  also  bet  there  was  a  man  carrying 
each  end  of  the  rail.” — Judge. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

LIME  REQUIREMENTS  determined.  Write  for 
information.  HARRIS  T.  KILLE,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J. 


NULL’S  Famous  Melilotus  Clover  Honey,  10  lb. 

pail,  SI. 50;  express  prepaid.  W.  D.  NULL, 
Demopolis,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — 12  II.  P.  double  cylinder  gasoline 
engine,  good  as  new.  mounted  on  truck,  will 
sell  for  about  half  price.  J.  I.  HERETEIt, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cream  separators,  De  Laval  No. 

12,  Sharpies  No.  4.  Babcock  12  bottle  tester. 
Big  bargains,  closing  estate.  F.  A.  MINARD, 
Shelter  Islaiuf  Heights,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 11-room  house  and  5  acres  of  land, 
500  feet  west  of  Battle  Monument,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Barn,  500  capacity  hen  house. 
Abundance  of  fruit,  picked  500  quarts  of  rasp¬ 
berries;  good  water.  PHILIP  KAHN,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — September  1st,  position  by  young 
married  man  as  foreman  or  gardener  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate.  Experienced  in  both.  Good 
reference.  HENRY  W.  VALIi,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Single,  white,  man  for  teamster 
and  care  of  horses.  On  farm.  Do  not  answer 
unless  you  can  work  in  my  interest  faithfully. 
Wages  $30  month  and’  board.  JNO.  MERKEL, 
care  of  BOX  752,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Ox  yokes  and  bows,  all  sizes.  WAL- 
NAI’PLE  FARM,  Friendly,  W.  Va. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  energetic,  capable  and 
gentlemanly,  wants  responsible  position  on 
general  farm,  Columbia  or  neighboring  counties, 
wages  secondary,  highest  references  and  stand¬ 
ing,  thorough  knowledge  all  lines.  BOX  170, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (with  mother)  Americans,  scien- 
tiiie  and  practical  training,  understanding 
clerical  work,  wants  situation  on  modern  farm 
or  gentleman’s  estate.  ALAN  BROWNE,  910 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  desires  position.  Understands 
purebred’  cattle,  butter  making,  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables  and  with  knowledge  of  general  farming. 
References.  HARRY  DAVIS,  84  Stevens  St., 
East  Taunton,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wishes  position  on 
country  estate  or  general  purpose  farm. 
American,  single,  age  32.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  172,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  to  lease  with  option  to  buy,  150 
acre,  well-drained  farm  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City.  No  objection  to  wood  plot. 
Buildings  not  essential.  BOX  171,  care  It. 
N.-Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Possession  in  Fall,  or  next 
Spring.  Price  under  $1500.  Send  description. 
CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  -  Tlia 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us'  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  poultry  farm;  equipped; 

about  2,200  hens  and  chicks;  modern  build¬ 
ings;  near  good  markets;  $4,500.  BOX  lit, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — To  sell  stock  and  tools  and  let 
farm.  A  first,  class  chance  to  go  into  the 
retail  milk  business.  Plant  will  pass  for  cer¬ 
tified  milk.  Cheap  rent  for  good  man.  BOX 
167,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — 100  acres,  50  under  cultivation. 

Must  be  ideal  potato  soil  and  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Mention  particulars. 
WM.  BURGER,  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  to  make  a  100  cent  dollar. 

25  acres  truck,  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  Sell 
all  to  consumers  from  wagon.  One  mile  from 
thriving  town.  Five  steamers  every  day  in 
Summer  make  twelve  round  trips  a  day.  Farm 
one-half  mile  from  station  and  trolley,  large 
house  and  outbuildings.  One  hour  and'  quarter 
from  New  York.  Good  opportunity  for  man 
with  one  or  two  smart  boys.  Sell  or  lease.  It. 
A.  LEONARD.  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  ACRE  FARM  In 
Berkshire,  fertile,  hog-feneed,  water,  good 
buildings,  large  timber;  $4,500.  C.  RAYNOR, 
Whitestone,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit,  dairy  and  poultry  farm  of 
45  acres.  W.  S.  RAVATT,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


fruit,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Camden 
169.  Care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


BOX 


mile  from  town,  good  buildings,  fine  view 
price  $4,000;  $2.;>00  down.  Further  information 
write  owner  N.  C.  JENSEN,  Laurens,  Otsego 
Co.,  It.  1,  N.  Y. 


with  or  without  stock,  tools,  crops.  Good 
buildings;  well-watered;  timber,  sugar  bush 
G.  W.  SCARLETT,  Owner,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

WAN  1  ED— First-class  farm  superintendenev. 

covering  both  field  and  dairy  branches,  by  man 
of  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines,  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained; 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
etc.,  ready  for  hustling  work;  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  Add’ress  “BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  work  on  shares,  small, 

good  farm;  must  have  good  house,  not  over 
one  hundred  miles  from  New  York;  Connecticut 
preferred.  BOX  164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  Farm,  in  Ulster  or  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  of  about  250  acres.  In  answer¬ 
ing  give  full  particulars.  Address  H.  B. 
It  ATHLON  E,  169  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located1;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  II.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  practical  and  college 
experience,  businessman,  seeks  position  with 
private  or  commercial  plant.  TEMPERATE, 
Box  162,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN — Married,  wants  position,  life 
experienced  in  farming  and  stock  raising  and 
thoroughly  competent  in  nil  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  landscape  gardening,  with  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  WILLIAM  PENNINGTON,  Wyckoff 
N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  farm  bred  man  age 
■  19.  Experienced  cost  accountant  and  sten¬ 
ography,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches 
of  farming.  Add’ress  BOX  145,  Suecasunna, 
N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  with  knowledge 
of  agriculture  wishes  permanent  position. 
Small  family.  BOX  168,  Care  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  married’  man  with  life 
experience  in  feeding  and  care  for  cattle; 
good  milker,  understand  milk-testing,  balance 
ration,  butter  making,  small  family.  Address, 
"HOLLANDER,”  It.  F.  D.  3,  BOX  83A,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — A  permanent  position  with  a  fruit 
grower  or  market  gardener.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  with  several  years’  experience.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  WALLACE  LYNCH,  Altamont,  New 
York. 


POULTRYMAN — Desire  position,  commercial 
or  gentleman  estate.  College  training,  eight 
years’  practical  experience.  No  tobacco  nor 
liquor.  Single,  reference  furnished.  BOX  166, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


- - “  “  “  ” - -  -  -  -- - t 

IF  THE  GROWERS  OF  APPLES  AND  S 
PEARS  wish  to  receive  the  highest  market  [ 
price  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  their 
fruit  during  the  season  of  1915-1916,  * 
and  be  sure  of  a  SQUARE  DEAL  and  \ 
prompt  and  full  returns,  they  must  do  their  part  by  pledging 
a  reasonable  amount  of  their  fruit  to  be  sold  by  the  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  at  auction,  daily.  We  \ 
must  have  assurances  of  800  carloads  at  least. 

Will  you  fill  in,  sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 

71  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  | 

/  will  ship . barrels  of  apples  or  pears 

to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

I 

Name . 

I 

Address . 


Best  of  a  Long  Line 
of  Blue  Ribbon  Cars 


Hupmobile  history  is  like  the  blue  ribbon  pedigree  of  finely  bred 
farm  stock. 

It  will  stand  the  same  close  inspection  because  there  has  never 
been  an  inferior  Hupmobile. 

The  stock  raiser  breeds  quality  into  the  strain — we  build  it  into 
the  car. 

His  process  is  somewhat  hazardous  and  uncertain — ours  is  cer¬ 
tain,  positive  and  evolutionary. 

We  began  with  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  kind  of  a  car  we  wanted  to 
build. 

We  wanted  all  around  efficiency  first ;  and  having  gotten  that,  we 
wanted  the  Hupmobile  to  be  celebrated  for  its  sturdiness,  long 
life,  comfort  and  economy. 

We  built  these  four  qualities  into  the  first  Hupmobile — the  “20”, 
which  won  a  reputation  the  world  over  for  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  low  cost. 

But  we  wanted  the  strain  of  staunchness  and  stamina  to  be  still 
more  pronounced — and  we  got  it  in  the  “32”,  which  surpassed 
the  “20”  for  low  record  repair  costs  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
service. 

We  continued  these  traits  in  last  year’s  model,  and  brought  its 
comfort,  luxury  and  size  up  to  a  point  unusual  in  a  car  of  its 
class. 

The  combination  is  now  complete ;  and  has  been  carried  fai  tlier 
than  ever  in  the  1916  model. 


The  new  car  is  better  than  those  Hupmobiles  that  have  been 
favorites  on  thousands  of  farms — the  best  we  have  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

It  far  excels  in  real  merit,  we  believe,  any  other  car  of  similar 
price  and  more  than  holds  its  own  with  those  selling  considera¬ 
bly  higher. 

Literally,  this  new  Hupmobile  is  worth  $200  more  than  last  year’s 
car,  because  of  improvements  made  in  quality,  design,  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment.  Yet  its  price  is  $115  lower. 

The  1915  Hupmobile  was  considered  to  be  most  comfortable  and 
easy  riding.  The  new  model  is  even  more  comfortable,  and 
rides  with  even  greater  ease. 

Its  upholstery  is  better,  its  cushions  deeper  and  softer,  made  of 
real  leather,  genuine  curled  hair  and  the  most  expensive  coiled 
springs  we  can  buy. 

The  motor  is  20  per  cent  more  powerful,  yet  fully  up  to  the  Hup¬ 
mobile  economy  lhark. 

Tires  are  to  per  cent  oversize  in  relation  to  weight — which  means 
longer  tire  wear  and  easier  riding. 

Tungsten  steel  valves,  16-plate  disc  clutch,  bronze  shell  motor 
bearings,  spiral  bevel  gears  in  rear  axle,  nickel  steel  axle  shafts, 
vanadium  steel  mainleaf  in  springs,  tubular  propeller  shaft, 
Bijur  starting  and  lighting  system — these  are  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  the  $1085  Hupmobile  worthy  of  comparison 
with  any  car  on  the  market. 


This  sign  on  Service  Stations  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  guarantees 
expert  care  for  your  Hupmobile  when  and 
where  you  want  it  —  without  cost  to  you. 


On  top  of  all  these  is  an  added  element  of  great  value  in  the  Hupmo¬ 
bile  free  national  service  system  —  the  like  of  which  you  get  with  no 
other  car. 

Every  buyer  of  a  1916  Hupmobile  receives  a  leather-bound  book  of  cou¬ 
pons,  good  for  50  hours  of  labor  at  any  Hupmobile  service  station. 

This  service  is  entirely  free  to  the  owner,  and  means  that  the  car  is 
kept  in  perfect  running  condition  by  Hupmobile  experts. 

Hupmobile  service  stations  have  been  established  everywhere,  ex¬ 
pressly  to  render  this  free  service  to  our  owners. 

There  is  probably  one  in  your  own  neighborhood ;  or  at  least  so  close 
to  you  that  it  is  easy  to  reach. 

This  is  the  first  national  system  of  free  service  put  into  effect  by  any 
automobile  manufacturer. 

It  is  so  complete,  and  means  so  much  genuine  satisfaction  to  the  owner, 
that  you  should  learn  all  its  details  before  you  buy  any  car. 

Write  for  these,  and  for  the  latest  Hupmobile  catalog  —  a  beautiful 
book  —  or  call  on  the  nearest  Hupmobile  dealer. 


This  leather -bound  coupon  book  is  given 
you  when  you  purchase  a  19 16  Hupmobile. 
The  coupons  are  exchangeable  for  SO 
hours  of  free  service  labor  on  your  Hup¬ 
mobile  at  any  Hupmobile  Service  Station 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1345  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Canned  Goods  for  the  Cattle. 

The  Work  of  Silo  Filling. 

PLANNING  THE  WORK. — There  is  possibly  no 
operation  in  the  corn  belt  farm  that  calls  for 
more  active  management  than  does  filling  the  silo. 
At  best  filling  the  silo  is  a  hard  task,  and  also  rather 
expensive,  and  if  the  farmer  does  not  have  his 
forces  well  organized  filling  the  silo  becomes  all  the 
more  expensive.  It  is  a  losing  proposition  to  have 


own  silage  cutter,  but  rent  the  power  to  operate  it. 
and  our  plan  of  filling  the  silo  is  given  that  somH 
beginners  may  perhaps  avoid  some  of  our  m 
We  secure  some  thrasher  in  our  community  to 
our  thrashing  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to 
furnish  the  power  to  fill  our  silo.  This  having  been 
settled,  the  corn  binder  is  overhauled  and  the 
knives  ground.  It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that 
the  corn  for  the  silo  is  cut  off  with  the  corn  har¬ 
vester,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  we 


'or  two  occasions,  the  work- 
tlie  field  to  cut  corn  by  hand 
in  shock.  Another  step  in  our 
rocess  is  to  get  the  silage  cutter  out 
with  blower  pipe  erected.  The 
silo  doors  are  also  assembled,  and  it  is  seen  to  that 
the  door  fittings  and  padding  fit  snug;  the  hoops 
and  silo  anchors  are  also  tightened  up. 

CUTTING  THE  CORN. — The  next  thing  in  order 
in  getting  ready  for  the  silo  filling  is  that  we  go  to 
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Silo  Filling  Operations  on  an  Ohio  Farm.  Fig.  386. 


men,  teams  and  machinery  all  engaged  at  high  prices 
to  fill  the  silo,  and  then  by  some  little  hitch  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  have  something  go  wrong  and 
lose  considerable  time,  with  the  men  drawing  pay 
for  our  unprepared  ness.  It  is  not  our  idea  to  have 
a  lot  of  men  and  teams  at  silo  filling  time  and  work 
them  just  as  hard  as  we  can  to  see  how  much  we 
can  get  them  to  do  in  one  day,  but  we  do  want  them 
all  to  be  busy  when  the  time  comes  for  work. 

TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY- — We  possess  our 


have  tried  to  cut  the  corn  by  hand,  but  nothing 
seems  cpiite  as  successful  for  our  men  and  selves  as 
the  corn  binder.  The  hand  corn-cutters  are  ground 
up  in  tip-top  shape  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready 
for  use  in  case  of  emergency,  and  they  are  also  used 
in  opening  up  the  field.  Another  reason  for  having 
the  hand  corn-cutters  in  readiness  is  that  in  case 
anything  goes  wrong  with  the  machinery  instead  of 
the  men  idling  several  hours  away  waiting  until 
everything  is  again  put  in  running  order,  as  has 


the  cornfield  and  cut  the  corn  off  the  ends,  open  up 
lands  and  then  start  the  corn  binder.  We  try  f> 
run  the  corn  binder  about  a  half  day  in  advance  of 
filling,  that  there  may  be  corn  enough  ahead  to 
keep  things  going,  and  also  that  should  anything  g> 
wrong  with  the  machine  there  will  be  no  delay. 
After  all  this  preparation  the  silo  filling  begins  in 
earnest  and  the  picture.  Fig.  386,  shows  the  silo 
filling  in  progress  on  our  premises.  The  photograph 
was  taken  immediately  after  dinner,  and  only  a  part 
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<>f  the  workmen  are  shown  that  are  necessary  to 
till  this  silo.  Our  silo  is  12x31  feet,  and  we  gen- 
erally  have  from  15  to  IS  men  and  five  teams  to  aid 
us  in  filling.  The  number  of  men  and  teams  re¬ 
quired  is  determined  by  the  distance  the  com  must 
be  hauled  from  the  field  to  the  silo. 

AI.L  HANDS  AT  WORK. — There  is  always  one 
man.  and  most  of  the  time  two  men  in  the  silo  to 
level  and  stamp  the  silage;  three  men  are  at  the 
cutter,  one  to  feed  the  stalks  into  the  knives  and 
keep  a  watch  on  the  machine,  which  is  a  self-feeder, 
and  the  other  two  men  throw  the  bundles  off  the 
wagon  and  cut  and  pull  the  strings  out.  There  are 
four  or  five  men  in  the  field  to  load  the  cut  fodder 
bundles  onto  the  wagons,  and  one  man  operates  the 
corn  hinder.  Of  course  there  is  one  man  to  operate 
the  engine.  Last  year  we  had  a  40  horsepower  gaso¬ 
line  tractor  to  run  the  silo  cutter,  and  of  course 
one  man  was  sufficient  for  such  an  outfit.  When  a 
steam  engine  was  employed  the  water  for  the  water 
tank  was  pumped  by  our  gasoline  engine,  and  the 
tank  drawn  to  the  engine  with  our  own  horses,  thus 
eliminating  the  usual  water  boy.  Tt  takes  from  1% 
to  two  days  to  fill  this  silo.  Other  silo  users  here  in 
the  community  having  about  the  same  sized  silo 
fill  them  in  a  little  less  time,  hut  we  prefer  not  to 
fill  so  rapidly  and  give  the  silage  an  opportunity  to 
settle  considerably  over  one  or  two  nights,  and 
therefore  we  get  more  silage  into  the  silo. 

time  AND  COST.— This  silo  is  filled  each  year 
about  the  28th  of  September,  and  we  have  silage 
very  frequently  up  to  the  next  filling  time  after  feed¬ 
ing  20  head  of  cattle  about  40  pounds  per  day.  and 
00  head  of  sheep  a  quantity  all  Winter.  The  cattle 
are  fed  silage  from  the  time  of  filling  up  to  about 
the  12th  of  May.  It  requires  about  seven  acres  of 
good  corn  to  fill  this  silo,  and  one  year  when  the 
corn  was  rather  light  it  required  eight  acres  of 
corn  and  three  acres  of  Soy  beans-  We  pay  our 
men  $1.75  per  day  without  teams,  and  from  $2.50 
to  $2. To  with  teams,  and  it  has  been  costing  ns  from 
$(»5  to  $85  to  fill  this  silo.  Last  year,  however,  it 
was  filled  in  the  shortest  time  we  have  ever  filled 
it,  and  we  attribute  it  largely  if  not  wholly  to  the 
fact  that  we  used  the  gasoline  tractor,  which  Is 
safe,  economical  and  satisfactory  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  There  are  other  and  perhaps  better  ways  of 
tilling  Ihe  silo,  but  if  a  few  of  the  apparent  minor 
details,  small  within  themselves,  but  which  mean 
much  if  not  looked  after,  are  not  given  proper  con¬ 
sideration.  filling  the  silo  may  become  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  irksome  task.  ira  g.  shellabarger. 
Miami  Co..  O. 


T  I-T E  R URAL  NEW-YORKER 

isfaetory,  nothing  would  been  said  about  it.  The 
Commissioner  intends  to  enforce  the  law  this  year. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y-  t.  b.  wii.son. 

Let  It  Be  Bnforced. 

I  was  on  the  committee  which  drafted  this  law 
and  helped  get  it  through  the  Legislature.  It  does 
not  suit  me  in  some  respects  as  well  as  the  law  we 
had  a  year  ago.  but  we  met  with  some  opposition 
and  had  to  do  the  best  we  could.  In  the  first  grade. 
New  York  Standard  fancy,  we  gave  a  five  per  cent, 
leeway.  Last  year  there  was  no  leeway.  We  did 
not  change  the  second  grade,  New  York  Standard 
■•A"  except  that  we  defined  color.  The  third  grade. 


Interior  of  Freak  Egg.  Fig.  387. 


The  New  York  Apple  Law. 

I  Oil  page  023  we  printed  the  new  apple  law  for  New 
^  ork  State,  and  invited  a  discussion  by  growers.  Here 
is  the  first  installment.  Others  will  follow  1 

Geo.  T.  Powell’e  Criticism. 

Ido  not  believe  the  amended  apple-growing  law  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  New  York  State  apple 
growers.  The  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  for  defects 
in  New  York  standard  fancy  grade.  10  per  cent, 
(in  New  York  standard  A  grade,  and  15  per  cent, 
on  New  York  standard  B  grade  is  lowering  the 
standard  for  New  York  apples,  which  for  years  have 
suffered  in  reputation  with  the  best  trade  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  better  graded  and  packed  apples 
of  other  sections.  In  meeting  recently  some  of  the 
Apple  a  rowers’  Association  of  Oregon,  the  question 
..  "'as  asked  “What  progress  is  New  York  State  mak¬ 
ing  in  higher  standards  of  grading  and  packing?” 
when  this  most  significant  remark  was  made: 
"When  New  York  adopts  as  good  grading  as  we 
do,  and  has  a  large  crop  of  apples,  we,  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  will  not  he  in  it  with  our  apples.” 
These  Western  apple  growers  have  set  a  high  stand¬ 
ard.  for  fine  quality  in  every  respect  in  package 
and  in  packing,  and  while  it  is  acknowledged  that 
in  point  of  flavor  New  York  apples  lead,  yet  the 
best  trade  will  handle  only  the  Western  apples.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  amended  law  in  New  York 
will  greatly  please  the  Western  growers,  who  will 
fee!  confident  of  holding  the  best  trade  in  the  East 
No'  their  higher  standard,  for  a  least  a  number  of 
years  longer  in  the  future.  george  t.  powell. 

Senator  Wilson’s  Opinion. 

The  material  change  in  the  law  as  it  was  passed 
lasl  year  is  in  making  it  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
law  and  in  the  fourth  grade,  ungraded.  By  mis¬ 
take  the  law  last  year  could  not  be  enforced  bv 
the  Department-  The  ungraded  section  allows  a 
man  to  put  up  anything  if  he  will  put  on  his  name, 
tiie  variety,  and  the  minimum  size  of  the  apple.  I 
am  not  as  well  satisfied  with  this  law  as  I  was  with 
last  year’s  bill,  but  so  many  small  growers  got  after 
Mieir  members  that  we  could  not  hinder  a  repeal 
"f  fl>e  law.  unless  we  made  a  compromise.  If  there 
I  ail  not  been  such  a  large  crop  last  year  and  unsat- 


August  21,  1915. 

pack  under  this  law  as  it  is  to  pack  anything  when 
it  is  packed  right,  when  once  they  understand  it. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  people  who  are  going 
to  eat  these  apples  that  they  get  what  they  buy. 
They  can  buy  any  grade  of  apples  that  they  want, 
but  in  past  years  apples  have  been  marked  “Fancy” 
when  there  were  a  lot  of  apples  in  the  middle  of 
the  barrel  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  cider 
mill.  I  know  this  much,  that  the  Western  States 
are  worrying  more  over  this  law  than  anything  that 
has  happened  in  a  long  time,  for  if  New  York  State 
ever  gets  to  growing  and  packing  its  apples  with 
anything  like  the  uniformity  that  the  Far  West 
has  done  for  several  years.  New  York  State  apples 
will  be  bound  to  take  the  preference  in  all  Eastern 
markets.  We  have  been  talking  superior  flavor,  but 
I  be  point  is  we  want  to  forget  the  flavor  and  pack 
our  apples  as  we  would  like  to  have  somebody  else 
pack  them  for  us  if  we  had  to  buy  them,  and  then 
mark  them  what  they  are.  B.  j.  case 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Standard  “B”,  we  opened  up  wide  as  that 
is  designed  for  the  No.  2.  In  this  grade  we  elimin¬ 
ated  color  and  gave  them  15  per  cent  leeway  on  all 
defects.  The  fourth  grade  or  Ungraded,  requires 
none  of  above  specifications,  but  is  for  the  man  who 
does  not  want  to  grade  his  apples,  and  bis  apples 
must  sell  on  their  merits,  except  that  it  must  show 
the  minimum  size.  Also  in  Paragraph  J  we  made 
provision  for  apples  to  be  delivered  to  storage  with¬ 
out  any  marks  on  them  except  to  designate  them, 
until  they  are  transported  or  exposed  for  sale. 
Many  of  our  growers  in  the  State  like  the  plan  of 
putting  their  apples  into  storage  tree  run  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  experienced  packers  during  the 


Investigation  of  a  “Freak”  Egg. 

M AXY  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  have  heard  or 
1VX  read  of  freaks  of  various  kinds,  but  rarely  see 
them,  consequently  do  not  believe  true  stories.  Here 
are  pictures  of  the  first  freak  I  have  had  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  handle.  The  two  pictures  show  a  double  egg, 
laid  on  July  4th,  by  a  White  Leghorn  hen,  aged 
14  months.  When  first  picked  up,  the  egg  measured 
'■IVs  inches  length,  2  1-16  inches  thick.  The  second 
picture,  Fig.  3SS,  shows  the  egg  in  comparison  with 
selected  eggs  (at  present  selling  for  40  cents  per 
dozen,  weight  about  two  pounds  to  dozen).  The 
wrinkles  showing  at  top  and  sagging  over  edge  of 
plate  at  bottom  were  caused  by  loss  of  albumen 
(through  a  very  small  hole  in  shell)  in  handling,  as 
photogiaph  was  taken  three  days  after  egg  was 
laid.  When  found  the  egg  was  perfect  shape,  the 
shell  was  soft  and  in  handling  it  another  egg  could 
lie  felt  inside.  Fig.  387  shows  the  egg  just  as  the 
outer  shell  was  cut  with  a  sharp  knife;  the  albumen 
flowing  into  the  plate  and  the  hard-shelled  egg  slid¬ 
ing  out.  This  inner  egg  measured  2 y4  inches  length, 
1%  inches  width;  weight  2%  ounces,  both  ends 
alike,  very  round,  no  point.  Albumen  only  between 
outer  and  inner  shell ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
yolk,  and  the  inner  egg  was  perfect. 

In  the  first  instance,  on  finding  the  egg,  I  tried 
to  account  for  its  formation  in  this  way.  Egg  was 
1  mined  and  ready  to  be  laid,  but  hen  was  frightened 
or  driven  from  nest  by  another  lien  (possibly  jumped 
from  top  tier  of  nests).  Peristaltic  action  reversed 
and  sent  egg  back  toward  ovaries  and  retained  an¬ 
other  day  or  more  (which,  as  with  eggbound,  would 
start  the  egg  to  spoil  or  rot  the  next  day  or  so, 
depending  on  the  hen's  condition).  The  egg  started 
on  its  way  again  to  be  laid,  and  in  passing  a  second 
time  through  the  section  of  oviduct  in  which  albu¬ 
men  is  formed,  it  took  on  a  coating  of  this,  same  as 
a  yolk  would  do,  and  then  to  the  shell-forming  sec¬ 
tion,  but  on  account  of  its  size,  the  regular  amount 
of  shell  forming  material  spread  so  far  as  to  leave 
it  soft  and  thin  (luckily  for  the  hen  and  her  owner) 
allowing  it  to  pass  out  without  injury  to  the  lien,  on 
account  of  its  flexibility.  My  first  Impression  is 
possibly  wrong,  as  the  hen  could  not  have  retained 
the  egg  too  long,  as  the  final  examination  would 
show.  After  cutting  the  outer  shell  and  taking 
photograph,  the  inner  egg  was  candled;  perfect 
(except  shape),  and  it  was  opened  and  eaten  at  my 
next  meal ;  was  as  good  as  any  I  had  ever  eaten. 

New  York.  j.  p.  kiefer. 


Freak  Egg  Compared  With  Others.  Fig.  388. 

rush  of  gathering,  thus  enabling  them  to  pack  their 
fruit  later  when  they  have  more  time. 

1  believe  the  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
if  our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  will  organize  his 
inspectors  so  that  it  can  be  enforced,  as  he  says  he 
will.  We  know  that  he  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
law.  We  see  no  reason  why  New  York  State  ap¬ 
ples  should  not  lie  standardized  just  as  well  as 
wheat  or  oats  or  corn,  and  that  when  a  man  buys 
New  York  Standard  "A”  grade,  2y>  inches  minimum, 
that  lie  gets  it.  The  way  some  of  our  apples  have 
been  packed  in  New  York  State  was  a  giveaway  to 
the  public  grower. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  have 
ibis  law  enforced  and  to  give  the  growers  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  really  in  their  interests,  that  it  is 
no  hardship  on  them;  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to 


THE  government  of  New  Zealand  has  prohibited 
the  exports  of  meat.  A  severe  drought  was 
responsible  for  this.  Such  a  measure  will  affect 
far  corners  of  the  earth  in  various  ways.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  British  Columbia,  an  agricultural  section, 
has  been  importing  great  quantities  of  mutton  from 
New  Zealand.  The  total  imports  of  meat  into  this 
province  were  valued  at  nearly  $9,000,000.  Y'et  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia  is  a  farming  section,  and  must  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  its  business  and  life.  All  of 
this  meat  and  more  should  be  produced  at  home,  but 
the  province  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  growing 
wheat  and  exchanging  the  grain  or  the  flour  for 
meat  from  New  Zealand,  onions  from  Spain,  butter 
from  California,  chickens  from  Iowa  and  so  on. 

J  his  world  trade  will  only  he  broken  up  by  some 
such  trouble  as  lias  forced  New  Zealand  to  keep 
her  mutton  at  home.  This  shortage  will  drive  farm¬ 
ers  of  British  Columbia  into  the  sheep  business, 
and  others  will  follow  into  dairying  and  poultry, 
so  that  in  the  end  the  province  will  become  self- 
supporting  and  thus  be  better  off. 


Reports  show  that  the  woodchuck  crop  is  extra  large 
and  fat  this  year!  Bisulphide  <>f  carbon  forced  down 
into  the  holes  will  get  some  of  them,  but  a  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  marksman  is  better. 
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The  “Strong-Arm”  on  the  Potato  Digger. 

Three  Crops  in  One  Field. 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  showed  a  picture  of  the 
little  gasoline  engine  mounted  on  a  wheat  har¬ 
vester  and  acting  as  a  “strong-arm”  to  handle  the 
working  parts  of  the  machine.  This  left  nothing 
hut  the  dead  weight  of  the  harvester  for  the  horses 
to  pull.  This  device  has  saved  many  thousand  acres 
of  wheat  this  year,  for  in  many  Western  grain 
holds,  the  continued  wet  weather  put  the  ground  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  harvester  could  not  do  its 
work-  The  wheels  would  si  ip  or  sink  so  deep  into 
the  mud  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  up  proper 
motion  on  the  working  parts.  The  little  strong- 
arm.  however,  sitting  on  the  machine,  relieved  the 
horses  just  as  long  as  it  was  supplied  with  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  gasoline.  In  some  cases  we  are  told  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  harvester  were  taken  off  the  wheels 
and  mounted  upon  sleds.  These  were  hauled 
through  the  mud  with  the  little  engine  to  work  the 
parts  and  the  wheat  was  harvested  after  it  fashion, 
where  otherwise  it  would  have  been  lost.  These 
little  engines  are  being  fitted  to  many  kinds  of  farm 
machinery.  At  Fig.  3 89  is  shown  an  Iron  Age  po¬ 
tato  digger  fitted  with  one  of  these  strong-arm  en¬ 
gines.  •  This  picture  was  taken  by  Fred  II.  Fate- 
man  on  his  own  farm  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  It 
shows  how  the  engine  is  fastened  to  the'  digger,  and 
how  it  takes  hold  of  the  working  parts  under  this 
arrangement.  One  team  of  good-sized  horses  can 
pull  the  digger  forward  and  rip  up  the  potatoes 
while  the  engine  works  the  machinery  for  lifting, 
shaking,  and  dropping  the  tubers  behind.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  digger  is  at  work  in  closely  plant¬ 
ed  crops.  They  planned  a  system  of  double  crop¬ 
ping.  For  example,  when  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  potatoes  are  about  in  bloom,  or 
just  after  the  last  cultivation,  corn 
is  planted  between  every  other  row- 
In  this  way  the  corn  is  started  early 
enough  to  come  on  well  before  frost, 
and  of  course,  this  leaves  the  corn 
planted  in  the  ridges  made  by  the  po¬ 
tato  rows.  When  it  comes  to  digging 
with  a  machine  it  would  be  of  course, 
impossible  to  handle  the  ordinary  dig¬ 
ger  without  ripping  up  the  corn.  To 
cover  this  objection  what  is  known  as 
the  extension  axle  is  put  in.  By  this 
means,  as  the  picture  shows,  the  wheel 
is  carried  over  into  the  space  between 
the  next  two  rows  of  potatoes  and 
thus  not  run  low  enough  to  break  off 
or  injure  the  corn.  At  the  same  time 
the  digger  pushes  the  soil  around  the 
corn,  giving  it  a  cultivation  or  hilling. 

Where  the  rows  are  close  together, 
say  30  or  32  inches,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  South  Jersey,  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  go  through  and 
straighten  up  part  of  the  corn,  but  this 
is  a  comparatively  easy  job,  and  most  of  us  know 
how  quickly  corn  will  recover  and  grow  on  when  it 
is  given  a  chance.  In  most  cases  these  potatoes 
would  be  dug  before  the  corn  gets  to  the  size  shown 
in  the  picture-  This  year  all  over  that  section  po¬ 
tato  digging  is  late,  most  growers  hoping  that  the 
price  of  potatoes  would  improve  after  the  heavy 
Southern  crop  was  disposed  of.  The  reader  will  no¬ 
tice  peach  trees  growing  in  this  field,  and  this  will 
show  the  intense  cropping  and  cultivating  followed 
by  the  farmers  in  Southern  Jersey.  There  are  10 
acres  in  this  field.  It  is  planted  to  alternate  rows 
"f  apple  and  peach  trees  in  blocks  20  feet  apart. 
In  the  tree  rows  cantaloupes  are  grown,  as  it  is  not 
practical  to  grow  potatoes  with  machine  culture  in 
the  tree  row.  Then  between  each  two  rows  of  trees 
will  be  planted  six  rows  of  potatoes  and  three  of 
corn,  the  one  row  of  cantaloupes  making  what  may 
be  called  a  triple  crop,  while  the  young  fruit  trees 
are  coming  on.  This  idea  of  double  or  triple  cropping 
may  not  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  all  farmers, 
yet  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where  land  is  getting 
high  in  price,  and  expenses  of  cultivating  are  in¬ 
creasing,  farmers  and  truckers  consider  it  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  the  land  well  and  work  it  hard,  planting 
closely  and  giving  the  best  of  care  to  the  crops.  In 
this  way  heavy  supplies  of  food  may  be  produced 
mi  an  acre  of  ground,  and  it  is  probably  a  better 
policy  to  take  a  few  of  the  best  acres  of  any  farm 
and  crowd  them  hard  in  this  way,  with  the  best  of 
culture  and  heavy  feeding,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  farm  in  pasture,  hay  or  Alfalfa.  We  think 
that  something  of  this  sort  is  to  be  in  line  with  the 
farming  of  the  future.  At  any  rate  it  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  the  gasoline  engine  is  coming 
in  to  take  the  place  of  an  extra  team  or  of  the  extra 
'.red  man.  This  use  of  the  strong-arm  on  a  potato 
digger  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  illus- 
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trates  how,  by  an  ingenious  application,  a  small 
amount  of  power  may  be  put  where  it  will  he  of 
special  service  and  economy. 


Wheat  Growing  in  New  York  State. 

Its  Part  in  Farm  Practice. 

Part  II. 

SING  STABLE  MANURE— The  good  old 
standby,  stable  manure,  is  preeminently  the 
best  fertilizer.  I  would  not  apply  it  directly,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  wheat  crop.  If  thoroughly  composted 
so  that  it  can  be  worked  into  the  seed  bed  before 
sowing,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  yield  of  wheat, 
but  this  is  too  expensive  a  way  to  handle  manure. 
Top-dressing  with  ordinary  stable  manure  (not 
composted)  during  the  Winter  1  have  tried,  and 
seen  tried  by  others,  but  have  never  seen  results  in 
(lie  wheat  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  The  more  marked  result  is  usually  seen  the 
following  year  in  the  clover  crop.  Under  New  York 
State  conditions  it  seems  better  economy  to  use  the 
manure  on  the  beans  or  some  other  crop  preceding 
wheat,  leaving  the  latter  to  glean  whatever  is  left 
for  it  when  its  turn  comes  in  the  rotation. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS.— The  idea  of 
using  commercial  fertilizers  is  changing  in  recent 
years.  Instead  of  fertilizing  for  a  certain  crop 
alone  we  are  learning  to  study  with  that  idea  the 
needs  of  different  soils.  Each  man  must  know  his 
soil  and  plan  his  fertilizer  for  the  crop  according 
to  his  observation  of  its  need.  If  a  soil  produces 
small  weak  plants  it  may  generally  be  assumed  to 
lack  nitrogen  in  available  form.  The  role  of  phos¬ 
phorus  is  to  increase  seed  production,  while  potash 
tends  to  stiffen  the  stems  and  harden  the  tissues  of 
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the  plant.  With  an  abundance  of  available  phos¬ 
phorus  to  stimulate  seed  production  a  maximum 
yield  cannot  be  expected  unless  there  is  a  strong  vi¬ 
gorous  plant,  with  a  stem  rigid  enough  to  hold  it 
up  in  its  normal  position.  Experience  alone  on  any 
particular  soil  will  indicate  the  fertilizing  elements 
most  needed  for  the  crop  to  be  grown.  As  a  general 
rule  fertilizers  containing  from  one  to  two  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  six  to  10  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  eight  to  10  per  cent  of  potash  .are  used  on 
wheal  at  the  rate  of  from  1.10  to  400  pounds  per 
acre.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  we  can  afford  to 
use  any  potash  this  year  except  that  in  our  home¬ 
made  wood  ashes,  which  should  be  carefully  saved 
and  mixed  with  the  wheat  fertilizer.  A  little  study 
of  fertilizer  brands  and  prices  indicates  that  potash 
which  before  the  German  supply  was  cut  off  cost,  less 
than  $50  per  ton  for  German  salts  is  now  figured  at 
from  $100  to  $150  per  ton  in  all  mixed  goods.  It  is 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price  except  in  mixed  goods, 
and  they  contain  only  three  per  cent,  or  less.  I  ser¬ 
iously  doubt  if  it  will  increase  the  yield  of  wheat 
enough  to  warrant  paying  the  price.  By  purchasing 
the  chemicals,  such  as  animal  or  fish  tankage,  dried 
blood,  bone  meal,  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda, 
etc.,  and  mixing  at  home  with  such  wood  ashes  as 
can  be  secured,  a  saving  of  from  $0  to  $.8  per  ton 
can  be  effected  under  the  prices  usually  asked  for 
mixed  goods,  and  with  the  added  advantage  that 
we  know  what  we  have  when  it  is  used. 

SEEDING. — A  century  and  more  of  experience  in 
New  York  State  has  formulated  the  rule  of  two 
bushels  per  acre  as  the  correct  rate  of  seeding. 
While  there  are  cases  where  heavier  or  lighter  seed¬ 
ing  gives  better  results  the  exception  only  proves  the 
mle,  and  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  doing 
so  the  rate  is  seldom  varied  materially.  The  time 
of  seeding  varies  with  climatic  conditions.  Wheat 
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should  be  sown  in  Mine  to  make  a  vigorous  start 
and  strong  plant,  with  considerable  root  system,  be¬ 
fore  freezing,  but  not  early  enough  to  make  a 
smothering  mat  before  Winter.  A  good  rule  is  to 
let  it  practically  hide  the  soil  surface  at  a  few  rods 
distance.  I  believe  that  in  a  long  time  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  covering  the  entire  range  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  State  of  Ohio  the  best  average  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  from  sowing  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  If  this  is  a  mistake.  I  hope  some  one 
will  correct  it.  Probably  this  date  can  be  accepted 
tor  other  Northeastern  States,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  variation  in  climate.  In  some  parts  of  New 
York  and  New  England  it  might  be  necessary  to 
sow  as  early  as  September  1  in  order  to  get  enough 
start  to  carry  the  wheat  through  the  Winter  safely, 
while  farther  south  September  20  might  be  too  early. 

FUNGUS  DISEASE. — The  two  enemies  of  wheat 
which  have  done  the  most  injury  in  recent  years 
are  stinking  smut  and  the  Hessian  fly.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  smut  has  been  especially 
bad.  and  now  that  it  has  gained  a  widespread  foot¬ 
hold  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  untreated  seed,  within  in¬ 
fected  areas.  It  is  a  fungus  disease  which  lives  in 
and  changes  the  kernel  to  a  mass  of  stinking  brown 
powder.  These  kernels  are  broken  up  in  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  and  everything  nearly  covered  with  the 
powder  which  will  infect  any  seed  that  it  touches. 
If  very  much  is  present  it  also  coats  the  fuzzy  end 
of  the  good  kernels  and  makes  them  unfit  for  mak¬ 
ing  flour.  Our  own  crop  last  year  was  reduced  at 
least  10  bushels  per  acre  and  the  remainder  ruined 
lor  anything  but  stock  feed  by  the  dust.  A  field  just 
over  the  fence  was  entirely  free  from  smut,  due  to 
treating  the  seed.  To  prevent  smut  secure  clean 
seed  free  from  all  traces  of  smut  and  handle  it  in 
bags,  etc.,  have  had  no  chance  to  be¬ 
come  infected.  Place  in  a  pile  on  a 
clean  barn  floor  and  sprinkle  with  the 
following:  Two  ounces  of  40  per  cent 
formalin  solution  in  five  gallons  of 
water.  Shovel  the  pile  over  once  or 
twice  to  make  sure  that  each  kernel 
is  moistened.  Cover  the  pile  carefully 
with  blankets  to  retain  the  formalin 
gas,  and  leave  for  two  hours.  Then 
uncover  and  sow  as  soon  as  possible, 
setting  the  drill  for  a  little  more  thru 
otherwise,  because  of  a  slight  swelling 
of  the  grain.  Do  not  treat  the  seed 
more  than  24  hours  before  sowing  if 
avoidable.  The  treatment  will  kill  the 
smut  germs,  and  will  not  injure  F>e 
wheat  in  die  least  if  sown  at  once.  In 
a  number  of  cases  which  came  to  my 
notice  a  very  poor  stand  was  secured 
where  treated  seed  was  allowed  to 
stand  several  days  before  sowing.  Do 
not  be  afraid  that  the  moist  seed  will 
bother  in  the  drill.  We  treat  our  own 
seed  on  a  flat'  wagon  bed  and  sow  as 
soon  as  treatment  is  finished,  shoveling 
directly  into  the  drill  to  avoid  having  to  use  any 
bags  or  baskets  that  might  carry  infection.  The 
stinking  smut  should  not  be  confused  with  black 
smut,  which- appears- as  black  heads  in  the  field  with 
no  kernels  developed.  The  treatment  for  this  is  to 
soak  the  seed  in  scalding  water.  ora  lee.  jr. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


An  Eastern  Man  Out  West. 

REGARDING  the  recent  article  “New  York  Farm 
Lands,”  are  any  of  them  “fertile”?  I  fully 
agree  with  you  that  there  is  plenty  of  poor  land 
in  the  corn  belt :  almost  every  farmer  knows  that 
there  is  very  fertile  and  high-priced  land  in  the  West, 
but  very  few  know  that  we  have  just  as  well  very 
poor  and  high-priced  land  over  here.  This  country 
is  practically  struck  by  a  boom.  There  is  land  in 
Iowa  that  yields  but  32  bushels  of  corn,  35  bushels 
of  oats  and  20  bushels  of  wheat.  Rent  in  our  lo¬ 
cality  is  from  $5  to  $12  per  acre.  Rented  farms  are 
very  scarce;  it  often  happens  that  half  a  dozen 
farmers  apply  for  the  same  place.  Cheap  rented 
farms  are  often  in  a  horrible  condition:  unpainted 
buildings,  leaky  roofs,  shaky  fences,  barns  without 
any  windows,  hut  with  plenty  of  ventilation  from 
old  age,  are  often  to  l>e  seen  in  our  district.  It  is 
really  no  paradise  for  the  renter,  and  it  happens 
that  these  men  own  part  of  the  fences,  tanks,  feed¬ 
ing  platforms,  even  some  buildings  and  so  on-  The 
landlord  does  not  need  to  spend  much  money  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  farm,  as  there  is  a  fierce  competition 
among  renters  to  get  a  place.  If  the  landlord  furn¬ 
ishes  the  material,  the  renter  gladly  furnishes  the 
labor.  I  know  men  who  built  sheds,  hog  and  bunk- 
houses,  kept  everything  in  good  repair,  bought  their 
nails  and  staples,  and  all  this  for  no  pay  at  all. 
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They  are  simply  good  renters  and  have 
a  chance  to  stay  on  the  place. 

Farmers’  co-operations  are  really  un¬ 
known  ;  we  have  to  take  what  we  get  for 
our  products,  and  have  to  pay  the  middle¬ 
men  what  they  want  for  their  stuff.  For 
instance,  we  pay  more  for  bran,  shorts 
and  middlings  than  we  get  for  our  wheat. 
The  only  chance  to  get  out  of  this  misery 
is  to  order  from  a  big  mail-order  house 
and  it  is  certainly  a  joyful  event  when 
there  arrives  a  box  from  these  houses. 
Altogether  I  wish  I  had  stayed  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Western  New  York,  where  I  came 
from.  H.  h. 

Tama  County,  la. 

Sweet  Potato  Questions. 

1.  We  have  a  sweet  potato  house,  plas¬ 
tered  inside,  stone  side  cellar,  dirt  floor. 
Potatoes  that  were  good  were  placed  in 
here,  and  all  practically  became  infected 
with  black  rot.  What  precautions  and 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  fit  this 
house  for  the  reception  of  sweets?  2.  We 
are  going  to  turn  a  good  stand  of  cow 
peas  under,  lime,  sow  to  rye  and  next 
year  use  this  ground  for  sweets.  What 
proportions  of  the  elements  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  should  be 
added  and  in  what  forms?  j.  e.  t. 
Newfield,  N.  ,T. 

1.  A  curing  house  for  sweet  potatoes 
should  have  walls  with  a  dead  air  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  part.  Tt 
should  have  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  that 
can  be  opened  or  closed.  Heating  ap¬ 
paratus  of  some  sort  is  essential.  Some 
use  a  furnace  and  flue,  and  some  use  a 
hot-water  apparatus,  and  in  smaller  areas 
merely  a  stove.  Sweet  potatoes  should 
never  be  piled  on  the  floor  of  a  cellar, 
but  should  always  be  stored  either  in 
slatted  crates  set  so  that  the  air  can  cir¬ 
culate  around  them,  or  on  slatted  shelves. 
The  potatoes  should  be  dug  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  if  possible,  and  as  soon  after  the 
frost  has  nipped  the  tops  as  practicable. 
Digging  on  a  sunny  day,  let  them  lie 
along  the  rows  in  the  sun  till  afternoon 
and  then  gather  in  crates  or  baskets,  and 
never  dump  into  a  cart  or  wagon  body. 
When  all  are  in  the  house  start  the  fire 
and  run  up  the  temperature  with  the  ven¬ 
tilator  open  to  85  or  00  degrees,  and 
maintain  this  till  the  potatoes  have  dried 
off  from  the  sweat  they  always  go 
through  after  storing.  After  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  to  50  will  be  warm  enough 
with  total  darkness.  If  the  potatoes  get 
chilled  when  first  stored  and  sweating 
they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  rot.  but  not 
from  the  black  rot  disease  unless  they 
were  diseased  in  the  field. 

2.  The  land  now  in  peas  and  intended 
for  sweet  potatoes  next  Spring  will  be 
much  better  prepared  for  sweet  potatoes 
by  turning  the  peas  under  in  August  late, 
and  then  sowing  Crimson  clover  on  the 
peas  after  lime  has  been  well  harrowed 
in.  Crimson  clover  should  do  well  at 
Newfield.  Of  course,  you  can  sow  some 
rye  also.  If  you  get  a  stand  of  clover 
you  will  need  no  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
for  sweet  potatoes,  but  if  you  can  get  a 
mixture  about  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid 
and  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  potash, 
use  this  at  rate  of  500  pounds  an  acre  in 
the  furrows  under  the  beds. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Test  the  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  says  that  there  must  be  a 
great  supply  of  Crimson  clover  seed  on 
hand  and  much  of  it  of  very  poor  quality. 
Imports  of  this  seed  have  increased  won¬ 
derfully  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
1910  the  total  imports  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  were  1.552.000  pounds.  This  your 
imports  have  run  up  to  12,036,000 
pounds.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  Eu¬ 
rope  it  was  thought  that  this  seed  would 
be  hard  to  obtain.  The  seed  trade  there¬ 
fore  gave  heavy  oi'ders  and  the  seed  came 
over,  more  in  fact  than  is  needed.  Some 
of  this  seed  is  of  very  poor  quality,  in¬ 
deed,  quantities  of  it  germinating  only  29 
per  cent.  It  is  said  that  Crimson  clover 
seed  of  a  bright  green  yellow  color  usually 
germinates  well,  while  that  of  a  brownish 
color  is  poor.  Whenever  these  brownish 
seeds  are  found  in  the  lot  a  test  for  ger¬ 
mination  ought  to  be  made  before  using 
the  seed,  and  under  the  present  conditions 
we  would  not  advise  any  of  our  people  to 
accept  any  large  quantities  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  without  a  test  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  or  the  Government.  Now  is 
the  time  when  this  seed  ought  to  go  in 
and  it  ought  to  be  fully  inspected. 

The  wet  weather  is  still  with  us  here 
in  Saratoga  County,  and  no  signs  of 
clearing  off.  Hay  still  in  the  fields  that 
was  cut  a  week  ago  and  grain  fields  too 
wet  to  get  on  with  horses  and  machin¬ 
ery,  except  on  a  few  high  or  sandy  spots. 
Second  growth  of  grass  growing  up 
through  the  first,  and  grain  down  and 
twisted  very  badly.  M.  F. 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Conditions  in  the  Dairy  Business. 

The  majority  of  dairymen  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  satisfied  with  conditions.  As 
for  myself  I  went  out  of  business,  as  I 
could  make  no  profit  at  the  present 
prices,  3%  to  five  cents  at  wholesale. 
Cows  are  higher  than  in  former  years, 
good  cows  ranging  from  $80  to  $160. 
Pasture  in  this  section  is  fair  to  good. 
Winter  feed  chances  are  normal. 
Connecticut.  w.  n.  s.  bates  &  sow. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  farmers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  five  cents  a  quart  for  milk, 
wholesale,  at  the  door,  or  5)4  cents  de¬ 
livered.  These  prices  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
satisfactory,  but  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Milk  Producers  the  sentiment  of  the 
members  was  that  it  was  not  safe  to  ask 
for  more,  although  most  of  the  producers 
claimed  that  they  were  simply  exchanging 
an  old  dollar  for  a  new  one.  This  Fall 
the  situation  will  be  even  more  critical, 
as  the  price  of  good  milk  cows  at  this 
writing,  is  from  $100  to  $150.  A  milk 
producer  and  cow  dealer  bought  a  car¬ 
load  of  cows  from  Vermont  this  week  and 
resold  two  of  them  for  $300 ;  grade  cows, 
but  most  promising.  The  Brighton  mar¬ 
ket  for  milch  cows  is  still  closed  ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  and  it  will  be  a  serious  thing 
for  the  milk  producers  of  Providence  and 
vicinity,  if  this  market  remains  closed 
for  the  Fall  trade,  when  city  people  re¬ 
turn  from  the  country.  The  small  pro¬ 
ducer  will  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
local  cow  dealer  who  will  ask  his  own 
price. 

Pastui*es  have  improved  greatly  in 
July  with  an  abundance  of  rain,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  haying  has  been  much 
delayed,  and  therefore  hay  will  be  second 
in  quality  and  not  so  abundant  as  last 
year.  Most  of  the  farmers  have  erected 
silos  and  silo  manufacturers  have  done 
a  very  good  business  in  Rhode  Island  this 
year,  but  the  cover  crop  itself  will  not  be 
as  large  as  usual,  due  to  a  very  cold 
Spring  and  wet  Summer.  You  will  draw 
your  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
milk  situation  for  the  coming  Winter. 
However,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  large 
crop  of  rowen,  and  if  the  weather  is 
favorable  to  cut  and  store  it  will  be  a 
great  help.  We  are  just  storing  the  last 
of  our  hay,  90  two-horse  loads,  while  last 
year  we  put  126  loads  in  the  barn.  Hay 
is  selling  now  at  $30  to  $32  a  ton  and  it 
is  more  a  question  of  getting  the  goods 
than  a  question  of  price.  Other  mill 
feeds  do  n  t  vary  much  in  price  with  the 
New  York  quotations.  We  were  offered 
bran  in  carlot  at  $25  this  week.  Alfalfa 
is  coming  to  the  front  in  Rhode  Island 
thanks  to  the  Alfalfa  Growers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  our  trials  are  very  satisfactory. 
We  cut  second  crop  today  knee  high. 

Rhode  Island.  a.  pebregaux. 


The  weather  for  harvesting  has  been 
quite  uncertain,  not  very  heavy  rains 
but  enough  to  make  it  slow  work.  Some 
have  hay  and  wheat  yet  to  draw  in. 
New  seed  catching  is  quite  uneven.  The 
second  cutting  of  Alfalfa  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  and  was  a  good  crop.  Corn  is 
making  a  rapid  growth  as  also  potatoes, 
with  no  bugs  to  bother.  Oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  nearly  ripe,  and  are  a  good  crop. 
Apples  will  not  be  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Plums  are  loaded  to  break  the  trees. 
Peaches  are  light  crop.  Pears  very  light. 
The  County  Pomona  met  at  the  Exper¬ 
iment  Farm  at  Geneva  on  August  6  in 
connection  with  the  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  New  wheat  is  in  the  market 
at  $1;  oats  55;  barley  70;  corn  75. 
Bran  $30  per  ton;  mixed  hay  $13; 
Timothy  $16;  new  potatoes  50;  veal  7c; 
lambs  8c;  hogs  7c.  Butter  22;  eggs  20. 

Canandaigua,  N.  I7.  E.  T.  B. 


As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  prices  are 
reasonably  satisfactory,  as  the  milk  is 
netting  about  16  cents  per  gal.  Cows 
are  $40  to  $75.  Pastures  abundant. 
Also  Winter  feed.  The  outlook  for  the 
dairv  business  in  our  vicinity  is  surely 
good,  and  could  be  made  an  ideal  dairy 
and  live  stock  country.  Blue-grass  grows 
everywhere,  also  all  the  legumes,  includ¬ 
ing  Japanese  clover,  which  comes  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  Blue-grass  pastures.  All 
we  need  is  more  enei’getic  and  up-to-date 
farmers  who  would  subscribe  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  JAS.  GEORGE. 

West  Virginia. 

All  the  dairy  product  of  this  vicinity, 
except  milk  for  the  local  city  trade,  goes 
to  the  creamery.  Waupaca  County  is 
blessed  with  a  large  number  of  excellent 
creameries,  most  of  which  are  strictly  co¬ 
operative  stock  companies,  hiring  what 
factory  help  is  needed  at  stipulated 
wages,  and  thus  all  profit  goes  to  the 
farmer.  Milk  delivered  in  town  is  sold 
at  four  to  six  cents  per  quart,  which  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  seller,  only  as  I 
think,  it  is  an  attempt  of  one  large  farm¬ 
er  to  “run  the  other  out.”  When  we 
will,  in  all  probability,  see  the  price  go 
up.  The  creamery  proposition  is  very 
satisfactory,  very  seldom  hearing  any 
complaint.  I  think  cows  are  not  quite 
as  high  as  usual.  The  reason  I  attribute 
to  the  foot  and  mouth  quarantine.  Wau¬ 
paca  usually  ships  large  numbers  of  new 
milch  cows  out,  but  this  past  season  has 
seen  very  little  outside  demand.  Pas¬ 
tures  were  Dever  better  at  this  season  of 


the  year.  I  think  we  have  the  Largest 
hay  crop  in  the  history  of  this  county 
and  mostly  secured  in  good  shape.  Corn 
is  backward  but  growing  very  fast  now 
and  barring  early  frosts  will  make  a 
good  crop.  Dairy  conditions  good  and 
generally  satisfactory.  Cows  noi  quite 
as  high  or  rather  demand  not  as  strong 
as  usual,  which  naturally  depresses  val¬ 
ue.  Pastures  excellent  and  prospects  for 
Winter  feed  never  were  better.  I  might 
add  that  conditions  are  fast  improving, 
noticeable  in  better  stock,  better  feed  and 
care  and  many  silos  and  modern  barns; 
large  enthusiastic  cow  testing  association 
and  many  herds  of  purebred  and  high- 
grade  Cattle.  F.  R.  CONSTANCE. 

Wisconsin. 

Jonesville,  Mich.,  August  3. — Farmers 
in  Hillsdale  County  are  facing  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  exasperating  situation.  With  the 
heaviest  wheat  crop  in  many  years, 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  work 
has  been  at  a  standstill  for  about  a 
week.  Damp  cloudy  weather  and  fre¬ 
quent  rains  have  made  hauling  the  big 
crop  impracticable.  Most  of  the  wheat 
stands  in  the  shock  in  the  field.  Many 
aci’es  of  hay  still  remain  uncut,  and  the 
oat  crop  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
heaviest  known  will  soon  be  ready  for 
harvest.  xVet  weather  alone  stands  in 
the  way  of  caring  for  these  bumper 
crops.  Hillsdale  prices  are:  Eggs  17 
cents;  butter  24;  hens  10;  broilers  14; 
wheat  $1.05;  oats  40;  rye  85;  hogs, 
roughs  $6.25 ;  cows  $2  to  $5 ;  heifers  $5 
to  $6;  calves  $9  and  yorkers  $7.25. 


The  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

The  Aroostook  potato  fields  are  looking 
well ;  here  and  there  you  will  see  a  thin 
crop,  but  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
fields,  they  look  well.  The  weather  will 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  crop  now  on. 
It  is  reported  that  the  crop  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Middle  States,  will  be  about 
30,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year, 
due  to  the  acreage  planted,  which  is  a 
little  less  than  for  the  past  few  years, 
although  there  is  an  increase  of  acreage 
planted  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  The  potato  bugs  are  less  this 
season  than  for  the  past  year  or  two  and 
should  the  weather  conditions  be  right 
the  potato  crop  will  be  extra  good  this 
season,  which  is  a  whole  lot  to  the  farm- 
ers  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  where 
they  depend  upon  potatoes  for  their  pro¬ 
fit.  No  other  county  in  any  State  de¬ 
pends  more  on  potatoes  than  Aroostook 
County.  It  is  noted,  that  the  outlook  for 
prices  this  Fall,  is  much  better  than  it 
looked  some  time  ago.  w.  H.  b. 


Hay  and  wheat  both  made  light  yields. 
Some  wheat  still  remains  in  the  fields 
unthrashed,  while  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
has  been  thrashed,  and  much  was  mar¬ 
keted  right  from  the  machine.  It  brings 
$1.10.  The  prospect  for  tomatoes  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been  for  years.  Early 
white  potatoes  were  a  good  crop,  but 
prices  are  extremely  low.  It  is  estimated 
that  4.000  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  were  in  attendance  on  Farmers’ 
Day  at  the  State  Farm.  Much  time  was 
spent  in  the  agronomy  fields  where  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grantham  has  500  plots  of  which 
he  had  prepared  a  chart  which  was  of 
great  assistance  during  th'e  inspection. 
Reaches  are  coming  on  in  large  numbers. 
Prices  have  only  been  moderate  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  soon  issue  a  bulletin  on 
legumes.  Legumes  are  grown  largely  and 
profitably  here,  but  they  are  not  grown 
as  largely  as  they  might  be.  Instead  of 
bare  lands  in  Winter  in  the  orchards  and 
after  corn  and  tomatoes,  the  land  should 
be  covered  with  a  legume.  A  heavy  wind 
and  rain  storm  on  the  night  of  August 
3  cost  the  farmers  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  because  of  the  beating  of  the 
fruit  from  the  trees  and  laying  of  the 
corn  flat  on  the  ground.  c.  n. 

Dover,  Del. 


Dairy  Notes. 

In  this  section  pastures  are  good,  and 
the  prospect  for  good  Fall  feed  was  never 
any  better.  Since  the  rains  began  hay 
has  grown  wonderfully.  Clover  and  es¬ 
pecially  Alfalfa  is  a  big  crop.  The  pleas¬ 
antest  worrying  that  I  have  done  in  years 
is  wondering  what  I  am  going  to  do  with 
all  my  hay.  Barn  full  and  a  third  cut¬ 
ting  of  Alfalfa  still  to  hear  from.  Oats 
are  big  crop,  and  on  rich  land  are  all 
going  down  flat.  That  means  half  a 
crop.  The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  is 
not  so  satisfactory.  The  wet  weather 
has  been  fine  for  the  weeds  and  prevented 
farmers  from  working  it.  Still  there  are 
some  good  fields,  and  this  hot  weather 
will  soon  do  wonders  if  a  man  can  get 
the  start  of  the  weeds.  Cows  are  high,  a 
cow  that  was  offered  to  me  a  year  ago 
for  $75  is  now  held  at  $100.  The  Shef¬ 
fields  at  the  present  time  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices :  April  $1.65;  May  $1.30; 
.Tune  $1.30;  July  $1.40;  August  $1.55; 
September  $1.65,  for  milk  testing  4.5  but- 
terfat.  Premiums  of  four  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  each  1-10  per  cent.,  for  4.5  to 
(Continued  on  page  1034.) 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Foil  Every  reader  of  this  paper  who 

I  Ol  r  dll  is  planning  to  set  out  an  orcti- 
__  ard  next  fall  should  write  for 

P  0  3 II T 1 11  fif  our  big  general  catalog.  Or, 
“  ■ «  better  yet,  come  and  see  us. 

\V;  rxtend  a  cordial  invitation.  Yonr  hotel  bill  will 
I  r  l.y  us.  You’ll  be  particularly  interested  in  our  “Test 
Veach  Orchard**  containing  over  ioo  kinds — the  delight  of  all 
our  visitors.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready.  Plant  Harrison  s 
trees— they  succeed.  Grown  in  deep  rich  soil  on  the  Maryland 
peninsula  ;  vigorous  healthy,  heavy-rooted.  We  sell  only  the 
trees  we  grow — you’re  protected.  Millions  of  guaranteed  true- 
to  name  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  2500  acres 
—one  of  the  world’s  largest  nurseries.  Write  today  for  catalog. 


'JWillions  of  trees  &.  plants 


Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  f  rom  grower, 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus 
Ties  berrv  plants,  privethedging.  New  cat 

^  THE  WESTMIIiSTEfl  NURSERY,  Box  129.  “  ’ 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  fall  plantintr.  Fruit  and  Ornamentals, 
Vines,  Shnil**.  Maloney  A-l  Quality  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  srown  In  our  400  acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  yon  at  cost  pi  us  one  profit 
onlv.  Hardy,  fresh  dmr,  healthy,  true  to  name 
—  Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog  giving 
valuable  information  about  nursery  stock. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
Box  14,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansvillc's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


Guaranteed — First-cljiss.TrnetoName.  Free  from 
Disease — Packed  to  reach  you  in  croori  condition 
— Write  for  free  wholesale  catafoinie  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Skrnbs  and  Vines. 

The  Win,  ,J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
22  Ossian  Si.,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


Guaranteed  by  Certifi*  d  Grower- 


Winter  Seed  Wheat 

JONES’  ST.  LOUIS  GRAND  PRIZE  and  RED  WAVE 


Grown  in  the  Genesee  Country  from  stock  obtained 
of  the  Originator  and  .Seed  we  pnt  out,  is  selected 
and  recleaned  in  our  usual  careful  manner.  Put  tip 
in  mow  Cotton  haps,  20c.  each.  Jl.fi.i  per  bushel. 

Hickox-Kumsey  Co..  Inc.  P  O.Bnx  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEATS 

Wonderful,  improved  varieties,  with 
strong,  vigorous,  new  blood  that  will  in¬ 
crease  your  yield  *20  to  50%. 

Grand  Prize,  a  marvel  of  productiveness; 
Michigan  Red  Wave,  with  a  record  of  over 
06  bushels  per  acre. 

Other  Leading  Sorts.  All  graded  over  the 
bestspeeial  power  machinery  ever  built  for  the 
purpose.  You  get  the  cream.  Write  today  for 
special  Price  List  No.  'AX  of  Famous  Seed 
Wheats, Timothy, Vetch.  Rape,  Grimm  Alfalfa, 
and  other  Clovers.  fl  H  FOSTER.  fl||eBan,  Mich. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

SEED  WHEAT— Red  Wave,  Poolo,  and  Winter  King. 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsiko,  Allnffa,  and  all  kinds  of  Pure 
Field  Seedsdn-ect  Imin  producer  toconsnmer.  Free  from 
Noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples.  BIG  TYPE  Poland  China’s,  March 
and  April  pigs  al  reasonable  prices.  A.  C.  MOTT  S  CO.,  Foslaria.  Ohio 


SEED  WHEAT 

VARIETIES  THAT  YIELD  MOKE  AND  RE¬ 
QUIRE  LESS  SEED.  GROWN  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  V A  I. LEYS.  SMOOTH 
AND  BEARDED  SORTS.  CLEAN-  SOUND- 
GRADED.  OUR  “  WHEAT  BOOK"  FINEST 
YOU  EVER  SAW  — WITH  SAM  PLES  —  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


ForSale  Winter  Vetch  and  Rye 

cover  crop  Sow  in  corn,  beans,  cabbage  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  or  after  potatoes.  $:i.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 
Kastport.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  Eastport,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


Seed.  Wlieat 

“Stoner's  Miracle”  and  .Jones’ “  St.  Ijouis  Grand 
Prize.”  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  anil  prices  to 
J.  N.  McPII EKSOX,  -  Seottsville,  N.  V. 


Strawberry  f 

Catalogs  Free.  L.  G. 


Plants  Pot  Grown  and  Runner 
or  summer  aud  Fall  planting. 

TINGLE,  Box  96,  Pittsville.  Md. 


HJfj  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

w  from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong-rooted  young  plants  for  $1.. 10.  25 

YEARS’  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  _  Atlienia,  if.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Raspberry, 
if  lack  berry  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  free. 
Agents  wanted.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  ISye^ifaua, 

Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Seed  Wheat,  Poole.  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Gypsy.  Miracle.  Catalog  and  Sample  Free. 

YV.  IS'.  St’ARFF,  -  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


0  iioerin  Pitlrno  SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
(lUoo lull  rilaua  ,  iekiet.  $1.30  per  Ini.,  subject  to  advance. 
Supply  limited.  Orderearly.  Clo.eidale  farm,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  .Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa. 


C  \A7  |C  IP  X  or  ingu  qi . -  .  . . . 

^  a-/  a  treated  for  full, quick  germination. 

»  /-\\  rpr)  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

LLU  V  ILK  E.  BARTON',  Box  29.  Falmouth.  Ky. 

ALFALFA  SOIL  for  Inoculation. 


E.  T.  GILL, 


Send  for  circular. 

Hailduo  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Tygert 

Fertilizers 

) Are  good  fertilizers  k 

WE  WANT  AGENTS 
J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

’  28 g  S.  Del.  Av.  Philadelphia 
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Soil  Fertility  Problems 


Preparing  Bones ;  Potash. 

1.  You  adviser!  mo  to  go  ahead  and  use 
the  old  bones  I  could  get  from  a  local 
slaughter  house  for  the  hauling,  break 
them  up  and  mix  with  the  soil  when 
planting  fruit  trees.  It  will  cost  me 
about  .$5  a  load  for  hauling,  fuel  to  burn 
them  in  order  to  soften  them  somewhat 
and  labor  to  break  them  up.  Would  it 
pay  for  the  trouble? 

2.  About  potash  for  garden  and  fruit 

trees,  commercial  fertilizers  are  not  to  be 
had  in  Arizona,  and  freight  charges  to 
Arizona  are  high.  Would  it  be  practi¬ 
cable  or  advisable  to  buy  concentrated 
lye  in  small  cans,  marked  98  per  cent, 
potash,  as  used  in  households,  to  use  in 
a  small  garden  and  on  a  dozen  fruit 
trees,  and  how  much  would  be  a  liberal 
hut  safe  application  per  tree,  one  pound 
for  how  much  ground,  regardless  of  the 
expense?  j. 

Douglas,  Ariz. 

1.  Yes.  unless  you  know  that  your  soil 
is  not  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  soil  in 
the  country  that  has  been  under  cultiva- 
t'on  for  10  years  that  must  not  respond 
to  an  application  of  bone.  Where  bones 
can  be  smashed  fine  and  buried  beside 
newly  planted  trees  you  have  the  best 
foundation  for  feeding  them.  Bones  at 
$5  per  ton  ought  to  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  anywhere. 

2.  No.  it  would  not  pay.  Many  sam¬ 
ples  of  such  lye  do  not  contain  any  potash 
whatever.  They  are  soda  lyes  and  of  no 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  The  price  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  such  a  lye  would  be  too  high.  If 
it  were  to  be  used  at  all  the  best  way 
would  be  to  dissolve  the  lye  in  water  and 
sprinkle  it  over  coal  ashes  or  dust.  Then 
when  this  has  been  dried  it  can  be  han¬ 
dled  like  any  fertilizer,  carrying  the  pot¬ 
ash  with  it. 


Some  Mysteries  of  Clover. 

Nearly  all  farmers  have  been  puzzled 
at  the  appearance  of  clover  in  unexpec¬ 
ted  places  on  the  farm.  Here  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  case : 

f  am  greatly  puzzled  over  another  field, 
10  acres  of  oats  just  reaped,  on  which 
there  is  a  stand  of  clover  quite  equal  to 
any  1  have  that  was  especially  seeded. 
Past  year  this  field  was  in  corn,  the  year 
before  in  buckwheat,  hence  no  clover  seed. 
On  two  sides  it  is  bounded  by  woodlands, 
on  one  side  by  a  corn  field  which  last 
year  was  in  oats.  The  remaining  side 
is  bounded  by  a  brook  and  thicket.  On 
the  south  side  of  thicket  is  a  field  which 
was  seeded  to  clover  early  in  Spring,  but 
a  gale  from  the  north  was  blowing  the 
day  it  was  seeded,  and  snow  covered  the 
clover  seed  as  fast  as  it  fell.  Where  did 
this  clover  come  from?  Can  any  of  your 
readers  make  a  guess?  a.  w.  c. 

We  knew  a  farmer  once  who  said  lie 
put  coal  ashes  on  a  certain  field,  and  the 
next  year  the  ground  was  thick  with 
clover.  lie  claimed  the  seed  must  have 
been  in  the  coal  ashes,  and  that  it  lived 
through  the  heat  of  the  fire — an  impossi¬ 
ble  thing.  There  was  the  reasoning  how¬ 
ever — no  clover  grew  on  the  field,  coal 
ashes  were  used,  the  clover  appeared — 
therefore  the  seed  must  have  been  in  tin* 
coal  ashes.  Few  men  would  be  willing 
to  swear  that  there  was  no  clover  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  certain  field.  A  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  would  show  a  good  many  plants 
scattered  here  and  there,  perhaps  enough 
to  make  several  pounds  of  seed.  A  very 
light  seeding  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  would  when  conditions  were 
just  right,  give  a  full  stand-  We  have 
one  field  that  has  not  been  seeded  to 
clover  for  years.  Yet  in  walking  over  it 
the  other  day  we  found  some  large  patch¬ 
es  of  strong  clover  making  a  crop  of  seed. 
In  the  field  spoken  of  the  clover  seed  may 
have  been  introduced  in  manure  used  on 
the  corn.  We  have  known  grain,  weeds 
and  clover  to  be  brought  in  this  way.  The 
seed  will  live  dormant  for  years  in  the 
soil,  and  when  the  conditions  are  made 
just  right  for  it  the  clover  springs  up 
and  grows  luxuriantly.  We  think  we  can 
go  into  any  field  on  a  farm  where  crops 
are  grown  in  a  rotation,  dig  up  fair 
samples  of  soil  and  put  them  in  pots  in 
a  hothouse  under  good  conditions  so  that 
all  seeds  in  that  soil  will  sprout.  There 
will  be  a  dozen  or  more  different  kinds 
of  weeds,  but  we  feel  sure  that  several 
kinds  i  f  clover  will  also  appear — showing 
that  dormant  seeds  may  be  found  every¬ 
where. 

arguments  Fob  Cover  Chops- — I 
write  to  approve  of  your  position  in  the 
question  of  cover  crops,  and  I  do  all  the 


t’  e  more,  heartily  because  it  has  been  my 
theory  and  practice  for  many  years.  As 
a  general  farm  policy  the  farm  should 
be  made  to  supply  all  the  means  of  main¬ 
taining  ifs  permanent  fertility.  The  in¬ 
dispensable  need  of  all  soils  is  humus  or 
decomposed  organic  material.  The  mod¬ 
ern  method  of  plowing  green  crops  under 
has  become  a  general  practice  but  a  re¬ 
sort  to  some  one  of  the  many  nitrogenous 
plants  is  quite  as  nearly  universal.  No 
one  of  these,  however,  accommodates  it¬ 
self  so  perfectly  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  as  does  rye.  Your 
reasons  for  adopting  it  as  a  cover  crop 
are  strong  enough  to  fortify  your  opinion, 
but  allow  me  to  suggest  still  another. 
The  use  of  rye  is  in  the  line  of  the  farm 
policy  as  I  have  stated  it.  There  need 
he  no  outlay  for  seed,  which  with  the 
average  farmer  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  sown  after  the  latest 
farm  crop  has  been  harvested,  and  will 
lie  dormant  in  the  soil  through  the 
severest  Winter,  and  germinate  perfectly 
in  the  Spring.  Even  this  is  sometimes  a 
consideration.  l.  p.  chamberlain. 

Connecticut. 


Use  of  Hen  Manure. 

Will  you  tell  me  where  is  the  best 
place  to  use  hen  manure?  Will  it  last 
more  than  one  year?  J.  G.  P. 

Hen  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
such  manures  are  usually  best  on  crops 
which  make  most  of  their  growth  above 
ground.  This  would  include  corn,  grass, 
celery  and  most  garden  crops.  Many  far¬ 
mers  prefer  hen  manure  for  potatoes,  pitt¬ 
ing  it  on  top  of  the  hill  and  hoeing  it  in. 
When  hen  manure  is  well  worked  into 
the  soil  its  effect  will  be  noticed  for  more 
than  one  year.  When  left  on  top  of  the 
soil  it  ferments  quickly  and  its  ammonia 
soon  passes  away. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Summer 
Field  Meeting. 

Part  I. 

The  meeting  at  Geneva.  August  9-7. 
was  not  what  was  first  planned  by  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  but  was  held  as  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  an  excursion  to  orchards  in 
the  South,  which  was  cancelled  for  lack 
of  patronage.  At  a  late  date  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  annual  field  meeting  at. 
the  State  Experiment  Station.  The  sched¬ 
ule  included  looking  over  the  work  at  the 
Station  Friday  forenoon,  a  session  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  people  would  come 
together  on  the  station  lawn  to  listen  to 
addresses,  and  demonstrations  of  orchard 
tractors  and  machinery.  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  this  schedule  was  somewhat  broken 
up  because  of  rain  which  greatly  reduced 
the  attendance.  With  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  the  writer  spent  quite 
a  Ftt’e  time  getting  facts  brought  out  by 
experiments. 

Orchard  Care. — Apples  should  be  set. 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring.  Two- 
year-old  trees  are  usually  to  be  preferred 
those  but  one  year  old  if  they  have 
b°en  properly  headed  in  the  nursery. 
With  the  peach,  one-year-old  trees  should 
be  planted.  When  planting  the  less  the 
roots  are  injured  the  less  the  top  need  be 
cut  away.  The  common  way  is  to  cut 
back  all  of  the  branches.  This,  in  many 
cases,  is  wrong.  The  top  buds  on  a 
branch  develop  soonest  and  produce  the 
largest  leaves.  A  newly-set  tree  will  grow 
best  if  it  can  develop  a  large  leaf  surface 
before  dry.  hot  weather  sets  in,  and  this  it 
will  do  if  some  branches  are  left  intact. 
Therefore,  instead  of  shortening  in  all 
branches,  cut  away  some  of  the  branches 
entirely.  The  tree  so  pruned  will  start 
growth  and  acquire  vigor  more  quickly. 
In  this  climate  the  opm-headed.  vase- 
formed  tree  is  best  for  tin1  peach  and  the 
close-centered  two-story  tree  is  best  for 
all  other  fruits.  Whatever  the  form,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  lowest  branches 
are  longest,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
leaf'-sn>-£aee  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  light. 

Pruning. — For  several  years  after 
planting,  the  peach  alone  excepted,  fruit 
trees  need  to  be  pruned  only  to  train  the 
tree.  Just  how  much  to  prune  young 
trees  depends  upon  the  fruit,  the  variety, 
the  soil  and  the  climate.  Fruit  growers 
usually  prune  trees  far  too  much,  thereby 
increasing  the  growth  of  wood  and  delay¬ 
ing  the  fruiting  of  the  plant.  If  trees 
were  originally  well  selected  all  that  is 
needl'd  is  t<>  remove  an  occasional  branch 
which  starts  out  in  the  wrong  place — the 
sooner  done  the  better — and  to  take  out 
dead,  injured  or  crossed  limbs.  Summer- 
oruning  is  a  weakening  process  and  in 
this  climate  may  greatly  decrease  the 
vigor  of  th(>  plants  if  frequently  resorted 
to.  The  practice  is  mother  common  nor 
often  necessary  in  the  State  except  in  the 
case  of  dwarf  apples  and  pears.  Whoq 
a  tree  is  severely  pruned  a  growth  of  long, 
vertical  shoots  with  fe\y  leaves,  often  fol¬ 
lows — suckers  or  water  sprouts.  Since 
the  sparseness  of  foliage  prevents  the 
shoots  from  elaborating  food  they  appro¬ 
priate  it  from  the  parts  upon  which  they 
grow.  Suckers  are,  therefore,  robbers, 
true  parasites,  and  should  be  removed 
w  henever  and  wherever  found.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  may  be  used  in  the  development 
of  normal  branches,  though  their  value 


for  this  purpose  is  small.  The  best  time 
to  prune  is  in  late  Winter  before  the  sap 
flows.  The  objection  to  early  Winter 
pruning  is  tha-t  there  may  be  injury  to 
the  tissues  near  the  wound  from  cold  or 
from  checking.  Late  Spring  pruning  re¬ 
sults  in  loss  of  sap  and  the  fluids  run 
down  the  bark  and  keep  it  wet  and  sticky, 
making  a  suitable  place  for  the  spores  of 
various  rot  fungi  so  that  decay  may  set 
in.  In  practice  it  is  often  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  prune  from  the  time  leaves  drop 
until  they  are  well  started  in  the  Spring. 

Cost  of  Cultivation.— Allowing  27 
trees  to  the  acre,  the  average  expense  of 
production  was  $58.75  an  acre  annually 
under  the  sod-mulch  system,  and  $70.00 
under  tillage,  an  advantage  for  the  sod- 
mulch  of  $22.31  an  acre;  but  the  net  in¬ 
come  from  an  acre  in  sod  was  $71.52,  and 
from  an  acre  in  tillage  $110.43,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  tillage  of  $38.91.  That  is, 
every  dollar  of  the  additional  expenditure 
($22.31)  made  necessary  by  adopting  the 
tillage  method  was  not  only  returned  but 
brought  an  extra  $1.74  of  profits  with  it. 
In  the  average  Western  New  York  tilled 
orchard,  if  it  be  well  drained,  well  tilled 
and  properly  supplied  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter  from  stable  manure  or  cover  crops, 
commercial  fertilizers  are  little  needed. 
Fertilizers  ought  not  to  be  used  to  reju¬ 
venate  trees  unless  the  owner  has  ob¬ 
tained  positive  evidence  that  his  soil  is 
lacking  in  some  of  the  elements  of  plant 
food.  To  obtain  such  evidence  a  fruit¬ 
grower  should  carry  on  a  fertilizer  ex¬ 
periment.  The  best  modern  practice  per¬ 
mits  the  growing  of  hoed  crops  in  an  or¬ 
chard  until  tlie  trees  come  into  bearing. 
If  profitable  disposition  can  be  made  of 
the  product,  truck  crops  are  ideal  for  a 
young  orchard.  Corn  is  the  only  farm 
crop  which  can  be  used,  and  it  is  not  as 
desirable  as  any  of  the  truck  crops  named. 
Cover  crops  should  be  sowed  at  the  close 
of  the  season’s  cultivation,  about  August 
first,  to  be  plowed  under  the  next  Spring. 
This  station  prefers  the  following:  On 
each  acre  sow  one  bushel  of  oats  or  barley 
and  15  pounds  of  Mammoth  Red  clover  or 
20  pounds  of  Winter  vetch. 

Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies. — King, 
Roxbury  and  Northern  Spy  among  apples 
are  nearly  free  from  scale  as  are  the  Kief- 
fer.  LeConte  and  Winter  Nelis  pears, 
Bradshaw  and  Field  plums  and  all  sour 
cherries.  There  are  about  80  varieties  of 
apples  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  never  injured  by  scab, 
as  many  more  scarely  injured,  and,  of 
course,  a  large  number  that  are  badly  in¬ 
jured.  The  Seckel,  KiefTer,  LeConte  and 
Winter  Nelis  pears  do  not  blight  badly. 
A  few  plums  are  never  attacked  by  black- 
knot.  and  some  peaches  are  almost  im¬ 
mune  to  leaf-curl.  Men  who  cannot  or 
will  not  spray  should  plant  varieties  im¬ 
mune  to  the  most  troublesome  pests. 
Commercial  fruit-growers  must  spray.  It 
is  necessary  to  protect  young  trees  from 
mice  and  rabbits.  The  best  protection 
against  mice  is  a  mound  of  earth  about 
the  tree  several  inches  high  thrown  up  in 
late  Fall  and  removed  in  early  Spring. 
Wire  netting  is  the  best  protection 
against  rabbits.  When  injury  has  been 
done  the  trees  can  often  be  saved  by 
bridge-grafting.  Prof.  Hedrick  said  the 
purpose  of  the  Experiment  Station  is  to 
tell  fruit-growers  the  value  of  all  fruits 
adanted  to  the  climate.  They  have  grown 
1.000  varieties  of  app'«s  here.  Less  than 
50  per  cent,  are  worth  growing  commer¬ 
cially.  Another  work  of  the  station  is 
breeding  new  fruits.  They  hope  to  origi¬ 
nate  varieties  less  susceptible  to  disease, 
for  instance,  a  pear  more  immune  to 
blight. 

Tiie  Station’s  Needs. — Dr.  Jordan. 
Director,  welcomed  the  fruit-growers  at 
thi'  afternoon  meeting.  He  said  we  have 
come  to  tin*  time  of  social  organizations. 
Institutions  must  recognize  this  change. 
The  farmer  once  stood  as  an  individual 
unit,  now  he  must  accept  the  community 
principle.  Results  of  social  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  agricultural  college  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Dr.  Jordan  spoke  of 
the  needs  of  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  that  it  may  grow  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  people;  these  are  a  new  con¬ 
vention  building,  new  forcing  houses  and 
more  land.  lie  also  said  the  fruit  grower 
cannot  offer  the  highest  grade  of  fruit  in 
the  market  unless  he  spray  intelligently. 
Plant  lice  have  been  greatly  injurious  to 
fruit  w.  ii.  JENKINS. 


Lightning-Proof.  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning, 
and  galvanizing  willnot  crack 
or  Hake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Meta!  Shingles 

Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay— hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock— can’t 
come  off— nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
nnd  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
anil  siding  in  all  Edward’s  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Fire-Proof  S*  'el  Garages. 

Set  lip  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers’  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Sampies,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  SIS. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

823-873  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

V/o  Arp  Larercst  Manufacturers  of 


Samples  &  . 
Roofing  Book ! 


Get  My  Big  New 
Book-Read  My  5% 
Profit  Offer 


~  RIG  change  in  prices  on  my  fa 

#  "  mous  Split  Hickory  Ve¬ 
hicles  this  year.  Get  the  story. 

Write  Today 

Just  a  postcard  will  do.  I’ll  tell 
you  also  about  the  2  years' 
guarantee  and  30  days’ 

Free  road  test.  Don’t 
wait.  Write  now. 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriaco  Mf".  Co./ 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Less  Work 

By  using:  low  “Elec¬ 
tric”  steel  wheels  on 
your  old  running: 
gear  or  us-  <> 
ingour 


—  ,  ,  Save  high  lifts,  get  light- 

w-  b  er  draft,  prevent  rutting,  save  money  in 
wrz.  repairs — steel  wheels  do  not  dry  out  or  rot. 
r-  Wnte  today  for  tree  catalog  on  wagons  and  wheels, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St.,  Qu  ncy,  IIL 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose.  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases.  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers.  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


PAYS  GOOD  PROFITS 


Always  Ready 
For  Threshing 
When  You’re  Ready 


Capacities  from  29 
to  40  Bushels  Per 
Hour 


THRESHER  To"  INDEPENDENT 


Even  with  a  small  acreage  of  grain,  you  need  this  thresher.  It  will  thresh  out  your  grain  cleanly,  quickly 
and  cheaply.  Simple  in  construction  and  takes  up  little  room.  Cylinder  23  inches  wide.  Threshes  2  > 
to  40  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  We  wouid  like  to  tell  you  more— tiie  advantages  to  you,  and  the  reason¬ 
able  cost  of  Gray  Line  machines. 


Threshers,  Horse 


Powers.  Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cutters  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


THRESHERS 

?izes  to  fit  your  requirements  at  prices  ynu  can  afford.  Weigh  light  and 
stand  heavy  service.  Staunch  construction — little  repair  expense.  “A 
1  oo?uier  fur  quick,  clean  work,”  users  sav.  Require  medium  power — ideal 
tor  hilly  districts.  Before  getting  a  thresher,  get  our  figures.  Catalog 
free.  Write  for  it  today. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 
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Dairy  Notes. 

(Continued  from  Page  1032.) 

5.  ti:ree,  and  three  cents  deducted  for 
( ach  1-10  below  4.5.  Also  10  cents  pre¬ 
mium  per  100  pounds  for  score  of  68. 
This  must  mean  43  on  methods  and  25  on 
equipment.  In  addition  those  of  us  who 
deliver  milk  to  their  Grade  A  station  at 
Cobleskill  receive  an  additional  premium 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  if  our  bacteria 
count  is  below  00,000  per  eu.  c.  m.  Thus 
in  August,  if  a  dairy  was  up  to  standard 
test  it  would  receive  $1.55  plus  20c  plus 
10c.,  plus  10c.,  or  $1.95  per  100  pounds,  if 
it  met  all  the  requirements.  The  checks 
come  the  15th  of  every  mouth.  I  think  it 
is  only  twice  in  seven  years  that  they  have 
failed  to  come  on  that  day,  and  then  they 
were  only  a  few  days  delayed.  The  in¬ 
spectors  that  the  company  sends  out  are 
young  fellows  who  seem  to  want  us  to 
get  all  the  extra  premiums  the  company 
Jiang  up. 

For  a  farmer  who  has  a  silo  full  of  a 
good  quality  of  silage,  an  abundance  of 
good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  enough 
peas  and  oats  to  form  the  basis  of  his 
grain  ration,  the  dairy  business  is  all 
right.  He  needs  to  have  good  business 
sense  in  buying  and  mixing  his  feed,  and 
in  selecting  his  cows,  either  by  raising 
or  buying  them.  Give  a  man  who  has  a 
natural  inclination  towards  the  cow  and 
is  a  liberal  feeder  the  above  named  con¬ 
ditions  and  he  ought  to  make  good.  When 
I  think  of  the  prices  we  used  to  receive 
for  our  milk  and  how  we  often  got  cheat¬ 
ed  by  city  dealers,  I  am  pretty  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  conditions  as  they  are;  but 
when  I  think  of  the  price  the  consumers 
pay  for  our  milk  and  the  dividends  the 
stockholders  of  the  milk  companies  re¬ 
ceive  on  stock,  largely  water ;  then  it 
does  seem  as  if  some  one  else  is  getting 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  dollar.  J.  C.  G. 

Ilyndsville,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Market  Review. 

The  extremely  wet  and  sultry  weather 
has  been  very  unfavorable  to  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  market.  The  supply,  the 
handling  and  the  demand  have  all  suf- 
ered  severely.  While  a  few’  growers  will 
be  lucky  enough  to  have  a  fair  supply 
of  green  stuff  and  profit  by  the  good 
prices  that  happen  to  range  along  their 
line  of  goods,  many  more  have  had  so 
much  of  their  crops  spoiled  by  wet  and 
blight  that  no  prospect  of  their  coming 
out  anywhere  near  even  existed  and  these 
are  feeling  pretty  blue.  In  the  matter  of 
early  cabbage  this  season’s  demand  has 
been  very  poor  for  some  reason,  and  as 
past  month’s  weather  has  been  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  this  crop  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay 
for  growing  and  marketing.  One  grower 
offered  to  give  away  two  acres  to  anyone 
who  could  clear  the  land  at  once,  so  an¬ 
other  crop  could  be  grown  in  its  place. 
This  grower  only  has  about  one  hour's 
drive  to  market  and  if  in  his  favorable 
location  he  cannot  afford  to  market  this 
crop,  what  about  those  who  have  several 
hours’  drive  and  no  home  market  or  home 
animals  to  feed  to  at  this  season?  Even 
the  hen  men  could  not  use  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  advantage.  This  is  just  an 
example  of  how  it  goes  sometimes,  and 
is  not  all  profit  in  the  market  garden 
business ;  in  fact  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  sheet  in  a  good  many  cases. 

Native  tomatoes  are  now  coming  in 
and  go  at  $3  to  $4  per  box  ;  inside  grown 
10c  per  lb.;  Jersey  $1  per  crate.  Sum¬ 
mer  squash  $1  per  box ;  Southern  mar¬ 
row7  $1.50  per  crate.  Beets  75c  per  box; 
carrots  $1;  parsnips  75  per  doz.  bunches; 
radishes  75c  per  box :  peppers  75  to  90c 
per  crate ;  spinach  75c  and  better  per 
box ;  peas  $1.75  per  box ;  green  corn 
ripens  slowly  and  sells  up  to  $1.50  per 
box.  Lettuce  as  high  as  $1.25  per  box ; 
parsley  75c  per  box.  Cucumbers  show¬ 
ing  blight  which  means  short  crop,  sell  at 
$3  for  best,  others  $1.50  to  $2.50.  New 
celery  $1215  and  $1.50  per  dozen.  Green 
beans  75  to  $1.50  per  box;  wax  $1.50  and 
$2 ;  shell  beans  $1.75 ;  Southern  Limas 
$2.50  per  basket.  Potatoes  slightly  high¬ 
er,  but  still  too  low  to  pay  much  or  any 
profit  to  grower;  Southern  $1.50  per  bbl., 
$1  per  two-bushel  bag;  Sweets  $4  per 
$1  per  two-bushel  bag ;  Sweets  $4  per  bbl. 

California  Bartlett  pears  $2  per  box; 
watermelons  35  and  40c  each.  A  few 
pineapples  at  $3.50  per  crate  for  reds  and 
$4  to  $5  for  Cayennes.  Peaches  very 
plenty  for  season  and  cheap;  California 
$1  per  box ;  Georgia  best  $2  per  6-basket 
crate;  Texas  $1.50  per  big  basket.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  plums  $1.50  per  4-basket  crate. 
Late  oranges  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  box; 
lemons  $3  to  $4  per  box  ;  grapefruit  $3 
to  $5  per  box.  Fair  cantaloupes  $1.50  to 
$2  for  Southern  and  $3  for  best  Western. 
Blueberries  somewhat  scarce  at  15  and 
16c  for  good  mediums,  poor  10  and  12c. 
Blackberries  about  the  same.  Nice^  ban¬ 
anas  $3.50  per  bunch,  others  $1.50  to 
$2.50  according  to  size ;  reds  $2  to  $4.50 
per  bunch.  Southern  apples  $1  to  $2 
per  basket.  Natives  not  of  fancy  quality 
but  very  good,  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  box; 
crop  uneven,  some  localities  heavy 

Another  small  drop  in  butter  has  taken 
place,  also  slow  market  still  exists  for 
cheese.  The  former,  best,  28  to  30c ; 
medium  to  fair  26  to  28c,  are  about  the 
figures.  Cheese  14  to  16c  when  sales  are 
made.  Fresh  eggs  in  fair  supply  but  not 
burdensome  at  30  to  34c  per  doz;  West¬ 
ern  stock  plenty  and  easy  at  22c  to  27c. 
Meats  and  poultry  about  as  last  quoted. 
Ilay  $22  to  $31  per  ton.  Grain  of  all 
kinds  the  same  or  slightly  higher. 

A.  E.  P. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Philip  C.  Wadsworth, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cotton  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Society  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
was  arrested  by  Post  Office  Inspectors 
Mayhew  and  Martin,  August  6,  in  the 
offices  of  Raymond  Pynehon  &  Co.,  brok¬ 
ers,  111  Broadway.  New  York.  He  was 
arraigned  before  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  Houghton  on  a  warrant  charging 
him  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in 
a  scheme  to  organize  all  the  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  South  so  they  might  throw  off 
the  shackles  imposed  on  them  by  cotton 
manipulators.  Wadsw7orth  was  vice- 
p”esident  of  the  Cotton  Growers’  society. 
The  society’s  alleged  plan  for  scientifical¬ 
ly  marketing  the  entire  American  cotton 
crop  provided  for  the  hiring  of  one  su¬ 
perintendent  and  nine  supervisors  for 
each  of  the  800  counties  in  the  cotton 
belt.  These  men  were  to  be  selected  by 
leading  fanners,  business  men  and  bank¬ 
ers  of  the  community  and  were  each  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  as  well 
as  commissions  on  the  cotton  they 
brought  in.  Each  of  the  8.000  superin¬ 
tendents  and  supervisors  was  inquired  to 
buy  stock  in  the  society  at  $115  a  share. 

All  traffic  in  the  Panama  Canal  was 
stopped,  August  7,  by  another  slide  in 
the  Culebra  cut.  Eleven  big  ships,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Finland,  which  is  taking  560 
passengers  from  New  York  to  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition,  are  held  up  on  the 
Colon  side  of  the  slide.  This  slide  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  since  the  canal  has  been 
completed  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  earth  have  been  deposited  in  the 
waterway.  Dredges  are  at  work  and  it 
is  said  that  the  recurrence  of  the  slides 
has  determined  Gen.  Gocthals  to  put  the 
great  steam  shovels  hack  on  excavation 
work  again. 

Washington,  Aug.  9. — The  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
the  application  of  41  Western  railroads 
for  an  increase  in  freight  rates  has  been 
Teaehed.  It  grants  liberal  increases  on 
the  ground  that  rates  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  costs  of  operation  and 
because  revenues  are  now  too  low.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  cutting  down  operating  expenses 
are  pointed  out  in  the  report.  Among 
these  are  suggestions  for  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  of  organization  and  equipment  and 
the  curtailment  of  certain  privileges  to 
shippers.  The  grain  carrying  roads  in 
the  Northwest  will  be  the  largest  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  increased  rates.  The  chief 
products  on  which  relief  was  sought  were 
grain,  gra:n  products,  live  stock,  fresh 
meats,  coal,  hay,  fruits  and  cotton  piece 
goods.  The  increases  asked  for  would 
have  netted  the  railroads  additional  rev¬ 
enue  of  $10,060,000  a  year,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated.  The  roads  asked  for  varying  in¬ 
creases  on  different  commodities  and 
showed  that  in  the  last  seven  years  they 
had  been  forced  to  spend  more  than  $100,- 
000.000  a  year  for  additions  and  better¬ 
ments  and  yet  in  the  same  period  their 
revenues  had  increased  only  a  little. 

A  heavy  windstorm  swept  through 
Laurel,  Del.,  and  adjacent  towns,  August 
9,  causing  heavy  damage.  It  was  said 
the  damage  will  exceed  $1,000,000.  The 
local  electric  light  plant,  which  lights  10 
other  towns,  was  put  out  of  commission. 

At  Erie,  Pa.,  the  victims  of  the  storm 
are  now  put  at  35  only,  that  number  of 
bodies  being  recovered. 

The  largest  shipment  of  geld  ever 
made  to  this  country  from  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  arrived  at  New  York,  August  11. 
It  was  shipped  from  Great  Britain  by 
way  of  Halifax.  The  gold  is  valued  at 
$34,000,000.  With  it  came  securities 
which  increase  the  value  of  the  shipment 
to  $50,000,000.  The  gold  is  British  coin. 
This  makes  the  total  gold  imports  from 
Ottawa  and  London  about  $170,000,000 
s:nce  January  1.  Of  this  amount  nearly 
$133,000,000  has  come  from  Ottawa.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  E.  M.  Cowie,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Company,  the  gold  and  se¬ 
curities  were  sent  from  England  to  Hali¬ 
fax  in  a  fast  British  battleship,  which 
was  probably  well  guarded  by  a  fleet  of 
destroyers  until  safely  out  of  the  war 
zone.  On  its  arrival  in  Halifax  the 
treasure  was  immediately  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Express  Company. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  show  of  the  Vermont  State 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  St. 
Albans,  January  18-21,  1916. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Paterson  Poul¬ 
try  Association  will  be  held  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20 ;  secretary  Dr.  G. 
Johnson.  210  Market  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
a  new  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.  As  no  known 
cases  of  the  disease  had  previously  been 
found  within  a  radius  of  over  75  miles, 
the  source  of  the  infection  remained  a 
mystery  until  two  days  later,  when  125 
swine,  divided  among  five  herds,  were 
found  infected  within  a  half  mile  of  the 
first-discovered  premises.  These  swine 
had  evidently  had  the  disease  in  a  mild 
form  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Infection  had  been  carried  from  these  to 
the  cattle  through  drainage.  The  De¬ 
partment  warns  hog  raisers  to  watch  for 
symptoms  of  the  desease  which  are  often 
overlooked.  Since  the  first  case  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  found  in  a  herd  of 
hogs  in  Michigan,  which  later  permitted 
the  infection  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards, 
hogs  more  than  any  other  animal  have 
been  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 


disease.  A  few  months  ago,  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  district  con¬ 
taining  close  to  20.000  swine  kept  in 
small  lots,  several  thousand  were  found 
to  be  infected. 

After  spending  each  Sunday  guarding 
their  corn,  potatoes  and  other  produce 
against  marauding  auto  parties,  the 
farmers  of  Nassau  County.  N.  Y.,  are 
now  confronted  with  picnickers  who  make 
fires  ar.d  go  away,  leaving  them  burning 
to  set  fire  to  the  woods.  Many  damag¬ 
ing  fires  h  ve  recently  occurred  from  pic¬ 
nic  parties.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  Nassau  County  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation  offers  a  reward  of  $25  for  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  one  leaving  or  making  a  fire 
which  would  damage  the  woodland  on 
their  premises. 

Permits  for  shipment  of  50.000  bags  of 
beet  sugar  seed  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States  have  been  issued  by  the 
British  government,  after  long  formal 
negotiations  conducted  by  the  trade  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  State  Department.  All  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  consigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  will  distribute  the 
seed  to  the  farmers. 

August  11,  20  thoroughbred  horses, 
valued  at  $300,000,  arrived  at  New  York 
from  Great  Britain  on  the  liner  Minne¬ 
haha.  The  Curragh,  a  stallion  colt,  form¬ 
erly  owned  by  the  late  Earl  of  Cadogan. 
was  one  of  the  consignments.  He  was 
insured  for  $150,000  and  won  the  New¬ 
market  and  Jubilee  stakes.  It  is  said  he 
was  purchased  by  John  Sanford,  of  Am¬ 
sterdam.  N.  Y.  Maybud  and  Brotherton, 
valued  at  $50,000  each,  are  s.  id  to  have 
been  purchased  by  Harry  S.  Page.  The 
thoroughbreds  are  the  most  costly  con¬ 
signment  that  has  been  shipped  west¬ 
ward  on  the  Atlantic  in  five  years. 

SAVES  MONEY 

FOR  LUMBERMEN! 

One  man  accomplishes  more  than  two 
men  with  cross-cut  saw.  Is  folding, 
compact,  adjustable,  easily  carried 
and  operated  by  only  one  man,  who 
stands  upright. 

FOREST  KING  sI5SnG  MACHINE 

Astonishes  Everybody 

It  saws  low  down,  saving 
lumber.  Saves  labor — time — 
i  noney  — backaches.  Jivei  y 
farmer  t  hat  owns  a  wood  1.  t, 
every  timberland  owner,  and 
every  lumberman  needs  it. 

Pamphlet  free. 

GLOBE  MACHINE  CO., 

5  Bank  Bldg.  Machias,  Me. 


A  REAL 
SILO  BARGAIN 

15%  cut  in  prices 

We  are  now  ready  to  fill  silo 
ortlers  promptly  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
prices. 

ENTERPRISE 
LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


BARGAINS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


SILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  hare 
a  special  proj)osition  on  an  Excelsior  engine  and 
cotter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few  cutters 
that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special  price, 
and  the  Incky  man  who  acts  qnickly  is  going  to 
have  one  of  these  on  a  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion.  Yon  know  about  the  Excelsior  engines. 
They  are  the  big  nione-maker  and  labor-saver  on 
a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cutter  and 
engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have.  Te 
us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive  by 
return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do  not 
delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO,, 
202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City. 


Direct  from 
Factory, 
to 
User 


3  H.P, 834.95 
4H-P,  69.75 
6H-P,  97.75 
8  H-P,  139.65 
13  H.P,  197.00 
/ 16  H.P,  308.80 
'  33  H-P,  389.65 
Portable  Engines 
Proportionally  Low 


WITTE  Engines 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Stationary,  (skidded  or  on  iron  base) ,  and  Mounted  B 

Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  23  years.  Better  {J 
today  than  ever.  Why  pay  double  price  for  a  good 
engine,  or  take  n  poor  or  doubtful  one  for  any  price, 
when  the  WITTE  costs  so  little  and  saves  all  risk? 

5- Year  Gasranfiy 

On  Efficiency  ecd  Durability. 

Direct  from  Factoty  to  User9,  for  cash  or  on 
easy  terms,  at  prices  hitherto  ur.heard  of,  for  en¬ 
gines  of  these  merits:  Long-wearing,  semi-steel, 
separable  cylinders,  and  fovr-ring  pistons:  all  verti¬ 
cal  valves;  automobile  igniiion;  spark  shift  for  easy 
starting;  variable  speed;  and  others,  without  which 
no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade.  I  am  simply  shar¬ 
ing  my  manufacturing  advantages  with  engino 
buyer-users — asking  only  one  Bmall  factory  profit. 

New  Book  Free  The  most 

-  —  —  .  ,  ■  ■  .  easy  -  to- 

understand  engine  book  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Gives  the  “inside”  of  engine 
selling  as  well  as  manufacturing. 

Shows  my  liberal  selling  plans  with 
ccmplete  price  list.  Write  me.  your 
full  address  for  my  prompt  reply. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1891  Oakland  Av.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ofiico  1 89,  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


- 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

MOST  MOftEY 

DRILLING  WELLS 
WITH  THE  GREAT 


Steam  Traction 


HipESS 


Gasoline  Traction 


It  is  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Made  in 
many  sizes  and  kinds. 
Address 

LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


THE  UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TESTER 


DOES  YOUR  SOIL  NEED  LIME? 


VERY  EASY 
TO  OPERATE 

Write  today  for  booklet, 
will  be 
worth 
money 
to  you. 


LOOK  INTO  YOUR  SOIL 

Your  soil  may 
extremely  arid,  or 
may  lie  xifxhtly  acM, 
and  then  a^ain  it  may 
contain  a  hid  all  tract* 
of  lime,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  lime.  THE 
UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TEST¬ 
ING  MACHINE  wi.l 
show  you  the  amount, 
of  lime  your  soil  con¬ 
tains  and  the  amount 
you  should  apply  at  a 
cost  of  one-half  cent 
per  test.  DON'T  WASTE 
MONEY  applying  lime 
unless  your  soil 
needs  it. 

The  machine  that 
does  away  with  guessing  and  puts  farming  on  a  scientific  basis. 
This  wonderful  invention  costs  less  than  2  tons  of  lime. 

THE  If.  31.  SPAIIK  MAKEFACTi  riMJ  CO. 
Dept.  €  68,  -  Jlultiinore.  Md. 


Turns  Your  Stone  to  Gold 


Your  limestone  ledge  is  a  gold  mine.  Why  not  turn  your  stone  to  gold?  Those 
lime  rocks  are  worthless  as  long  as  they  are  loafing  on  your  land.  Feed  them  to  the 
Jeffrey  LIIilliPULVEIt  and  you  get  the  finest  ground  limestone  that  makes  sour 
land  sweet  and  productive  — ground  limestone  that  you  can  sell  at  a  good  profit  to 
your  neighbors.  The  No.  2  LIMEPUILVEII  shown  here  is  guaranteed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ton  an  hour  with  a  10  horsepower  engine.  Valuing  the  lime  at  $2.50  per 
ton,  the  output  is  worth  $25.00  a  day.  You  can  figure  how  quickly  the 
machine  will  pay  for  itself. 


The  LIMEPULV23  will  handle  rocks  weighing  from  30  to  60  pounds, 
and  reduce  them  to  dust.  If  you  want  rock  for  road  or  concrete  work, 
simply  push  a  lever.  Crushes  rock  to  any  size  needed  or  pulverizes 
to  any  fineness.  Mounted  on  skids  or  on  trucks — with  or  with¬ 
out  elevator.  Built  in  sizes  to  suit  engines  from  8  horsepower 
to  30  horsepower.  Write  us  for  full  information,  giving  us 
the  horsepower  of  your  engine,  and  get  full  particulars 
about  our  o^er  that  enable*  you  to  try  the  LIME- 
PUL  VE-L  right  on  your  farm,  using  your  own  en¬ 
gine  and  your  own  rock. 


The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co. 


265  First  Avenue 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

do) 


C5he  Jeffrey 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1011.) 

“I  didn’t  have  time  to  get  potatoes, 
and  I  forgot  about  the  beans." 

"Oh,  dear!  What  will  the  boys  eat?” 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  I  had 
to  build  a  new  fire  and  it  wouldn’t  burn 
at  first.  Oh,  I  forgot  about  the  cream 
puffs!”  and  Sarah  flew  to  the  oven.  The 
way  she  banged  the  door  shut  a  moment 
later  told  that  the  puffs  were  a  failure. 

Sarah’s  compunctions  over  the  failure 
uf  this  dinner  led  her  to  make  a  special 
effort  with  the  meals  during  the  rest  of 
the  week;  with  the  result  that  the  food 
was  fairly  well  cooked  and  occasionally 
a  meal  was  on  time. 

Alice  was  successful  in  securing  the 
teacher’s  certificate  at  the  June  examina¬ 
tion,  and  felt  confident  that  she  would 
get  the  vacant  position  in  the  Westfield 
school;  but  when  the  teachers  were 
elected  the  place  was  given  to  Jessie 
Blair,  of  Salem,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  niece  of  a  member  of  the 
school  board. 

Alice  felt  the  disappointment  keenly, 
and  was  troubled  to  know  how  they 
■would  get  along.  She  had  counted  so 
much  on  that  money.  She  did  not  like  to 
think  of  running  an  account  for  groceries. 
Her  mother  had  always  managed  to  sell 
enough  butter  and  eggs  to  meet  such  ex¬ 
penses,  but  this  Spring  their  one  cow 
and  few  liens  supplied  only  enough  for 
their  own  table,  Alice  made  excellent 
butter  and  knew  that  she  could  dispose 
of  it  at  a  good  price  to  private  families  in 
in  Westfield  ;  so  she  decided  that  they  must 
have  another  cow.  She  figured  it  all  out 


him  long,  for  he  knew  that  it  had  been 
his  mother’s  custom  to  take  receipts  for 
all  money  paid  out.  And  he  remembered 
how  they  had  planned  to  get  the  money 
to  buy  Prince.  They  had  sold  old  Bird, 
and  with  this  money  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  several  tons  of  hay,  had 
made  up  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  the 
younger  horse. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Questions. 

Liability  lor  Injury. 

Three  men  are  sawing  wood  in  the 
country  into  stove  wood  in  the  Winter, 
and  as  the  frame  is  on  sleds  A  tells  B  to 
lift  the  dog  on  the  back  sled  so  that  he 
can  back  at  the  same  time,  leaving  the 
engine  and  saw  running.  B.’s  hand  slips 
and  the  saw  cuts  off  some  of  his  fingers 
and  injures  his  hand,  requiring  medical 
attendance.  Upon  recovery  B  claims 
that  A  is  responsible  for  his  accident  and 
must  pay  the  doctor’s  bills.  Is  there  any 
law  (State  of  New  Hampshire)  that  en¬ 
titles  B  to  collect  this  amount?  l.  ».  m. 

New  Hampshire. 

Without  knowing  in  what  capacity  A 
and  B  stood  in  regard  to  each  other,  that 
is,  whether  A  was  master  and  B  the  ser¬ 
vant  or  A  and  B  co-partners,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  state  the  liability  of  A.  If  A 
was  hiring  the  other  two  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  he  was  negligent  in  not 
providing  them  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
work,  he  would  probably  be  liable;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  were  working  to¬ 
gether  as  co-partners,  the  mere  fact  that 
A  told  B  to  do  this  or  that  would  not 
make  A  liable.  If  A  was  employing  B 


under  the  circumstances  described,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  fair,  to  say  the 
least,  that  A  should  pay  the  doctor's  bills. 
There  is  an  employers’  liability  law  in 
your  State,  but  I  do  not  think  it  covers 
this  case.  M.  n. 

Recovery  for  Injury  to  Animal. 

A  sold  B  the  coal  under  his  place,  but 
reserved  the  surface  rights.  A  got  C.’s 
horse  to  do  some  work  on  his  place,  and 
while  plowing  the  surface  gave  way.  and 
the  horse  fell  into  a  hole,  and  in  getting 
the  horse  out.  it  is  thought  they  broke 
one  >.f  his  legs,  but  they  arc  not  sure  if  it 
was  broken  when  he  fell  or  while  getting 
him  out.  A  says  (’  will  have  to  go  to  B 
for  damages,  and  B  says  he  thinks  he  paid 
A  for  the  surface  rights.  C  is  a  poor 
man  and  cannot  afford  the  loss.  Which, 
A  or  B,  should  pay  the  damages? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  r>.  ft. 

C  certainly  may  look  to  A  for  his  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  horse,  inasmuch  as  C  had 
hired  it  to  A  and  A  was  bound  to  return 
it  in  good  condition.  And  A  may  recover 
of  B  unless  this  point  was  covered  in  the 
contract  between  them.  The  owner  of 
the  land  when  he  sells  mining  rights  im¬ 
pliedly  retains  the  right  to  have  his  sur¬ 
face  soil  supported  from  beneath  so  that 
he  may  continue  his  farming  operations. 

Parol  Contract  to  Sell  Land. 

A  sold  B  one-half  acre  of  timber  ground 
and  received  $1  to  bind  bargain.  B  cuts 
timber  and  cleans  up  patch.  A  resolved 
that  he  did  not  want  to  sell  and  backs  out. 
although  B  has  taken  the  timber  all  off 
and  will  not  back  out.  A  deeds  farm  to 
daughter,  including  one-half  acre.  Daugh¬ 
ter  moves  on  farm.  B  still  claims  the 
one-half  acre  although  there  has  never 
neon  any  deed  drawn  or  corners  estab¬ 
lished.  Can  I>  rightly  claim  it?  F.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  laws  of  your  State  provide  that  all 
estates  in  lands,  except  leases  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  made  by  parol 
and  not  put  in  writing  shall  merely 


create  estates  at  will  and  shall 
have  no  other  or  greater  effect.  But 
where  the  party  (B  for  instance),  takes 
possession  immediately  after  the  oral  con¬ 
tract  is  made  and  maintains  it  contin¬ 
uously  and  exclusively  and  he  cannot  be 
put  back  in  his  original  position  with¬ 
out  great  loss  to  himself, 'this  rule  that 
the  contract  shall  be  in  writing  is  not 
always  enforced.  In  your  case  B  has 
gained  everything ;  has  not  paid  the  con- 
traet  price,  and  while  he  took  possession 
long  enough  to  get  the  lumber  off  lie  has 
not  maintained  it  continuously  and  tin1 
probability  is  against  his  being  able  to 
compel  you  to  perform  the  contract.  The 
equities  and  rights  appear  to  be  with  you 
and  you  should  do  nothing  toward  volun¬ 
tarily  giving  him  a  deed.  M  n. 

Buying  Hay  for  Tenant. 

The  tenant  farmer  on  my  place  has 
asked  me  to  buy  hay  for  him,  and  1  do 
not  think  the  demand  fair.  This  is  his 
first  year  on  tin'  place  and  the  hay  will 
run  short.  He  farms  on  shares,  I  to  get 
half  the  grain,  to  pay  half  for  seed  and 
fertilizer;  all  for  lime.  Nothing  at  all  is 
said  about  feed  or  hay,  and  at  no  time 
before  has  it  been  said  or  inferred  that  I 
was  to  buy  either.  lie  lias  been  buying 
what  feed  he  needed  himself. 

Pennsylvania.  puzzled. 

From  this  statement  of  the  agreement 
we  do  not  see  that  you  should  buy  the 
hay.  You  are  not  under  obligation  to  do 
so  by  your  contract,  and  the  farm  should 
provide  the  rough  fodder. 

“See  that  old  chap?”  remarked  the 
clubman,  pointing  out  the  window  to  an 
old  peddler  who  carried  a  basket  of  shoe¬ 
laces.  “Well,  he  came  to  this  country 
from  Russia  ten  years  ago.  He  borrowed 
some  money  to  purchase  a  basket  and  be¬ 
gan  to  peddle  shoe-laces.  How  much  do 
you  think  lie’s  worth  today?  Just  make 
a  guess.”  Several  large  sums  were  men¬ 
tioned  expectantly.  “Wrong,”  said  the 
clubman.  Tie  isn’t  worth  a  cent  and  he 
still  owes  for  the  basket.” — Credit  Lost. 


before  mentioning  the  matter  to  Ben;  if 
they  continued  to  buy  their  groceries  on 
credit,  by  the  end  of  the  Summer  the  bill 
would  amount  to  the  price  of  a  cow.  She 
and  Margaret  were  having  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  with  their  flock  of  two  hundred 
young  chickens,  and  from  these  and  the 
butter  she  felt  sure  they  could  realize 
enough  to  meet  the  household  expenses. 

They  were  in  debt  to  the  hardware 
dealer  forty  dollars  for  a  plow,  a  spray¬ 
ing  outfit,  and  a  few  other  necessary 
implements;  and  their  grocery  bill  up  to 
this  time  amounted  to  fifteen  dollars. 
She  estimated  that  by  the  time  they  paid 
for  help  during  haying  and  harvesting, 
and  bought  the  cow,  their  debts  would 
amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  They  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep, 
and  the  wool  money  would  pay  the  taxes. 

Ben  readily  agreed  to  her  plan.  “I 
heard  some  one  say  that  Ezra  Dawson 
has  some  cows  for  sale.  We’d  better  buy 
one  there — he  has  a  good  herd.” 

“He’d  never  let  us  have  it  unless  we 
paid  cash,”  declared  Alice,  “and  you 
know  we  can’t  do  that.  I  wonder  if  we 
couldn’t  borow  the  money  from  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son.  If  he  won’t  let  us  have  it,  no  one 
will.  But  1  do  dread  asking  such  a  favor 
of  him  or  any  one/’ 

Good-hearted,  generous  John  Wilson 
readily  agreed  to  advance  the  money  and 
the  cow  was  bought.  Affairs  were  mov¬ 
ing  smoothly  along  and  Alice  and  Ben 
were  beginning  to  feel  quite  hopeful 
about  their  prospects,  when  Ben,  coming 
home  from  town  one  day  met  Jim  Scott. 
He  was  an  unscrupulous  neighbor  from 
whom  Mrs.  Willard  had  purchased  a 
horse  late  in  the  Winter.  They  had  stop¬ 
ped  for  a  moment  to  exchange  greetings 
when  Scott  said : 

“Say,  Ben,  as  soon  as  it’s  convenient. 
I’d  like  to  have  the  money  for  that  horse 
your  mother  bought  in  February.  I  could 
use  that  sum  real  handy  just  now.” 

Ben  looked  at  the  other  in  amazement. 
“Why,  mother  paid  you  for  Prince.” 

“I  guess  you’re  mistaken,  young  man. 
But  I  don’t  want  to  have  trouble  with 
my  neighbors,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do ;  you  pay  half  the  money  now  and 
I’ll  let  the  rest  run  till  Fall.” 

“See  here,  Jim  Scott!  You  know  that 
horse  was  paid  for.  I  know  mother  took 
a  receipt  for  the  money — she  always 
did.” 

Scott  laughed  sneeringly.  “Of  course, 
I’ll  have  to  give  in  when  I  see  that  re¬ 
ceipt;  so  bring  it  along  if  you  think  you 
have  one;”  and  he  drove  away. 

The  man’s  confident  manner  worried 
Fen  a  little,  but  he  did  not  let  it  trouble 
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Paige  Owners  Are  Men  Wlso  Know 


The  convincing  thing  about  Paige  Popularity 
is  the  fact  that  Paige  Cars  are  bought  by  ex¬ 
perienced  motor  car  owners  and  buyers. 

Paige  Cars  are  not  only  made  but  also 
bought  for  their  Value  and  their  Quality. 

Paige  Supremacy  is  merely  the  sober  en¬ 
dorsement  of  intelligent  Americans. 

We  want  you,  then,  to  do  as  all  Paige  pur¬ 
chasers  have  done — examine  Paige  Cars  care¬ 
fully,  critically  and  then  compare  them  with 
any  other  “Sixes,”  all  other  “Sixes” — regard¬ 
less  of  price. 

See  if  the  Quality  is  or  is  not  there.  We  say 
it  is.  Prove  it  for  yourself. 

Examine  the  new  Light  “Six-36,”  a  five-pas¬ 
senger,  six-cylinder  Paige  of  super-quality, 
possessing  all  the  exclusive  Paige  Value  of 
beauty  and  highest  grade  features — at  $1095. 

Look  into  the  vitals  of  motoring  that  first 
made  Paige  “Sixes”  supreme  among  the 
“Sixes.” 


You  will  find  the  wonderfully  powerful  and 
flexible  motor;  the  full  five-passenger  roomi¬ 
ness;  the  marvel  of  easy- riding;  the  luxury  of 
a  perfect  electric  lighting  and  starting  system; 
the  splendid  ignition,  carburetion  and  lubrica¬ 
tion;  the  unequaled  beauty  and  distinctiveness 
of  body  design  that  have  made  every  Paige 
“Six”  famous. 

And  you  will  find  economy  on  tires  and  run¬ 
ning  expense  in  the  light  weight  of  this  gem- 
car — only  2600  pounds. 

Remember,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
manufacture  a  car  for  a  price. 

It  is,  however,  quite  a  different  thing  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  motor  car  of  one  hundred  point  excel¬ 
lence  and  still  maintain  a  selling  price  to  the 
consumer  which  is  not  prohibitive. 

There  you  have  the  true  essence  of  the  Paige 
Idea.  There  you  have  the  manufacturing  policy 
behind  this  and  all  other  Paige  cars. 

Paige  builds  for  quality — not  price. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company,  221  McKinstry  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Mighty  Men.” — Some  30  years  ago 
a  passenger  train  was  running  between 
Providence,  It.  I.,  and  Boston.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  were  occupying  themselves  as 
usual — reading,  sleeping,  or  talking,  when 
they  were  startled  by  a  wild  uproar.  A 
big,  red-faced  man  burst  in  through  the 
door  and  went  roaring  through  the  car, 
shouting  out  challenges  and  shaking  a 
tremendous  fist  at  all  who  looked  at  him. 
Women  fainted,  men  crawled  under  the 
seats,  trainmen  glanced  at  the  giant,  and 
then  had  an  engagement  elsewhere.  He, 
or  rather  the  liquor  he  had  been  drinking, 
was  “master  of  the  situation.”  That  was 
John  L.  Sullivan,  the  “champion.”  He 
had  been  pounding  some  other  human 
brute  into  insensibility,  and  here  he  was 
celebrating  about  as. some  ancestor  back 
10,000  years  or  so  in  the  stone  age  would 
have  done.  Rum  always  takes  a  man 
back  into  barbarism — never  ahead  to 
higher  civilization.  “Bruiser”  or  “ath¬ 
lete,”  (you  may  call  them  what  you  will) 
may  come  and  go  through  history,  but 
those  who  consider  such  things  with  a 
reflective  or  comparative  eye  will  always 
accord  the  hardest  punch  and  the  ability 
to  put  most  weight  into  a  blow  to  John 
L.  Sullivan.  As  he  came  through  the 
car  that  day  there  seemed  a  blue  flame 
bursting  out  all  over  him.  One  could 
well  understand  that  when  this  thick- 
chested  bruiser  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
swung  those  great  ham-like  fists,  the 
other  man  was  whipped  before  a  blow  was 
struck.  Tears  ago  I  heard  a  minister 
say  that  Sullivan  got  the  “psychological 
drop”  on  his  antagonist.  That  minister 
sighed  and  wondered  what  great  things 
Sullivan  could  have  done  for  the  world 
had  he  .  pplied  that  terrible  personality 
to  uplifting  people  instead  of  knocking 
them  down. 

A  Mighty  Change. — I  thought  of  all 
this  the  other  night  when  a  crowd  of  us 
sat  waiting  for  this  same  “Jphn  L.”  to 
march  up  the  aisle  and  throw  his  hat  on 
the  table.  The  Hope  Farm  man  had 
much  to  think  of  as  he  sat  on  a  front 
seat  and  watched  the  same  big  thick¬ 
chested  man  of  30  years  ago  make  his 
way  up  the  aisle.  And  now  I  have 
shocked  some  of  our  good  friends.  What! 
The  Hope  Farm  man  at  a  prize  fight  ap¬ 
plauding  that  big  bruiser  as  he  climbed 
into  the  ring?  I  think  I  shall  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  it  and  on  Sunday  night  at  that.  I  had 
a  good  location  and  good  companions. 

( hitxide  on  the  beach  at  Asbury  Park  the 
ocean  roared  and  pounded.  The  rain 
tinkled  on  the  roof.  Next  me  sat  a  man 
who  was,  I  feel  sure,  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter.  On  the  other  side  was  a  man  who 
was,  I  think,  a  saloon-keeper.  There 
were  women  who  I  am  confident  sang  in 
the  great  auditorium  at  Ocean  Grove,  a 
great  actor,  a  few  farmers — men  and 
women  of  all  walks  of  life.  As  I  sat 
there  the  strange  significance  of  this  gath¬ 
ering  came  to  me  for  here  was  the  great 
“John  L.”  putting  up  a  fight  with  “John 
Barleycorn,”  the  only  antagonist  who 
ever  “knocked  him  out.”  The  mayor  of 
Asbury  Park  introduced  “my  friend  John 
L.  Sullivan,  who  will  speak  on  Temper¬ 
ance  !” 

An  Expert. — With  that  there  walked 
down  to  the  front  of  the  platform  a  big. 
thick-chested  man  who  stood  on  one  big 
foot  and  would  have  put  his  hands  in  his 
pocket  if  any  pocket  could  have  held 
them.  Thirty  years  ago  this  man’s  black 
hair  was  cropped  short,  his  face  was  thin 
and  hard,  and  his  eyes  carried  a  glare 
that  would  have  made  a  lion  pause  for 
reflection.  How  time  does  soften  the 
human  picture !  That  bullet  head  was 
still  squarely  set  upon  those  great  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  the  hair  is  now  white  and  thin. 
The  glare  has  been  wiped  out.  It  was  a 
fat,  kindly,  good-natured  face  that  looked 
down  upon  us.  The  big,  long  chest,  the 
bulging  shoulders  and  those  terrible  hands 
are  still  there,  but  no  one  would  suspect 
that  this  kindly  old  gentleman  had  in  his 
day  frightened  every  human  being  who 
got  within  arm’s  reach  of  him !  Here  he 
was  to  “speak”  on.  temperance  !  M  hen 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  this  man  could  be 
called  as  much  of  an  “expert”  on  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  Edison  is  on  electrical  matters  or 
Wright  on  flying  machines.  What  is  an 
expert  but  one  who  paints  vivid  experi¬ 
ence  thickly  upon  genius?  According  to 
his  statements  Mr.  Sullivan  certainly  was 


a  genius  for  “punishing  booze,”  as  he 
called  it,  and  without  question  he  daubed 
on  the  experience  in  thick  red  paint.  It 
is  all  well  enough  to  listen  to  the  fine 
argument  of  one  who  never  got  drunk  or 
even  tasted  liquor.  Here  was  a  man  who 
in  the  palmy  days  of  his  great  power 
spent  at  least  half  a  million  dollars  for 
liquor  in  the  meanest  and  most  debasing 
way,  and  then  finally  braced  up  and  “cut 
it  out,”  as  he  expressed  it.  Surely,  we 
have  here  an  expert-  whose  opinion  ought 
to  be  worth  something. 

No  Orator. — Mr.  Sullivan  is  no  orator 
and  he  knows  it — thus  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  various  gentlemen  who  think 
they  are  orators  when  everybody  else 
knows  better.  This  man  who,  in  his 
prime,  could  drive  his  fist  through  a 
board,  cannot  handle  his  verbs  and  some 
of  the  big  words  master  him.  He  stands 
on  one  foot,  sits  on  the  table  and  acts  as 
if  he  were  talking  to  a  group  of  friends 
rather  than  to  an  “audience.”  lie  said 
he  was  no  evangelist,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  particularly  religious  or  moral  about 
what  he  said,  except  one  thing.  lie  spoke 
of  the  time  he  stopped  drinking.  Some 
one  had  bought  a  fresh  quart  of  cham¬ 
pagne.  Mr.  Sullivan  said  he  held  up  a 
glass,  and  it  suddenly  came  to  him  right 
there  that  this  “booze”  was  the  only  thing 
he  had  not  been  able  to  whip.  He  said  he 
put  the  glass  down  and  turned  to  his 
friends  with  this  pledge:  “With  God's 
help  I  will  never  touch  that  stuff  again.” 
He  did  not  express  any  particular  regret 
for  what  he  had  done  in  the  past.  There 
was  little  if  anything  said  about  the  sin 
of  drinking  which  fills  so  many  temper¬ 
ance  lecturers.  This  “expert”  discussed 
the  folly  of  drinking  as  it  ruined  a  man’s 
life,  broke  him  down  in  mind  and  body 
and  “made  him  a  has-been  before  his 
time.”  Naturally  this  “champion”  went 
to  the  prize  ring  for  his  illustration.  He 
said  the  only  safe  way  to  fight  “booze” 
is  to  jump  out  of  the  ring  and  run  for 
your  life.  He  said,  and  he  ought  to  know, 
that  the  man  who  says,  “I  can  take  a 
drink  when  I  want  to  and  quit  when  I 
want  to”  is  a  fool  and  a  liar !  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
about  the  growth  of  prohibition  senti¬ 
ment  everywhere.  I  had  to  rub  my  eyes 
as  I  recalled  that  railroad  scene  of  30 
years  ago,  and  now  saw  this  white-haired, 
earnest  man  waving  that  great  hand  with 
something  of  prophesy  as  he  said  that 
within  a  few  years  the  sentiment  against 
the  useless  folly  of  “booze”  would  be  so 
great  that  decent  men  will  not  stand 
for  it. 

The  Audience. — It  was  not  large.  The 
night  was  wet  and  gloomy,  and  I  think 
most  of  the  people  who  go  to  Asbury 
Park  and  Ocean  Grove  want  their  tem¬ 
perance  and  their  religion  served  up  to 
them  with  dignity — in  a  wedding  gar¬ 
ment.  Mother  and  my  daughter  were 
quite  embarrassed  when  I  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  that  I  was  going  to  hear  John 
L.  Sullivan  lecture.  There  are  still  many 
thousands  who  cannot  believe  that  any 
good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth,  out  of 
the  prize  ring  or  any  other  place  of  which 
their  limited  experience  does  not  ap¬ 
prove.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  like 
Sullivan  with  his  prize-ring  talk,  his 
shrewd  observation  of  life  and  his  un¬ 
questioned  experience,  will  appeal  to 
thousands  of  just  the  sort  of  people  who 
are  not  likely  to  be  convinced  in  any 
other  way.  “Cut  it  out.”  Why,  there 
are  thousands  who  would  accept  that  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  “champion”  who  would  not 
listen  to  a  sermon.  We  need  them  all. 
I  saw  dozens  of  them  at  that  meeting. 
You  should  have  seen  how  they  followed 
this  crude  “orator”  and  took  in  what  he 
said.  The  most  significant  group  to  me 
was  a  little  family  gathering  just  behind 
me.  The  man  was  evidently  a  Greek  or 
an  Italian,  or  at  least  a  member  of  some 
wine-drinking  race.  His  wife  was  evi¬ 
dently  an  American  girl.  Between  them 
sat  their  two  little  boys — black-haired, 
bright-eyed,  alert-looking — outwardly  like 
their  father,  yet  showing  in  their  faces 
that  they  had  their  mother’s  thought  and 
view's  of  life.  I  could  read  the  story  of 
that  little  group  as  if  it  were  printed  in  a 
book.  That  man’s  hope  lay  in  those  two 
boys.  He  saw  in  them  something  of  the 
ideals  of  American  citizenship,  of  which 
he  had  dreamed.  He  had  given  them  tin* 
imagination  of  the  European,  while  their 
mother  had  given  the  hard  sense  of  the 
American  farmer.  And  at  the  strong  ar¬ 
guments  of  this  rough,  unlettered  man  on 


the  platform,  the  father  -would  nudge 
those  boys,  that  they  might  understand 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  young  man 
to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  honor,  charac¬ 
ter  or  success — and  “booze.” 

So  the  Hope  Farm  man  sat  on  his 
front  seat  thinking  of  many  strange 
things.  When  it  was  over  he  wrent  up 
and  shook  hands  with  the '  great  "John 
L.”  and  then  walked  slovMy  down  the 
board  walk  to  Ocean  Grove.  The  ocean 
growled  on  the  sand.  Under  the  electric 
lights  the  board  walk  was  crowded  with 
people  walking  up  and  down  in  the  very 
joy  .and  comfort  of  living.  They  were 
mostly  plain  people  of  the  middle  class, 
W'ho  had  come  down  out  of  the  hills  tor 
a  few  weeks  to  smell  the  salt  air,  listen 
to  the  growling  ocean,  or  look  off  across 
the  sparkling  waters  in  imagination  to 
the  other  side.  They  were  all  here,  the 
strong,  the  sick,  the  weary,  the  despon¬ 
dent,  and  the  hopeful,  all  gaining  fresh 
spirit  and  new  visions  to  take  back  to 
the  old  task.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
walked  slowly  on  through  it  all,  wonder¬ 
ing  if,  after  all,  the  world  is  not  getting 
a  little  better  and  if  the  men  and  women 
who  live  in  it  and  make  it  are  not  slowly 
making  it  a  better  place  to  live  in.  I 
think  they  are — I  am  sure  of  it.  H.  w.  c 


Purifying  Water  ;  Rain  Bombs. 

1.  Is  there  any  feasible  way  in  which 
the  water  in  a  small  cistern  can  be  puri¬ 
fied  by  the  hypochlorite  method  ?  2. 

What  success  did  the  experimenters  have 
with  the  rain  bombs  used  in  the  West 
some  years  ago?  c.  R.  G. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

1.  The  hypochlorites,  or  bleach,  are 
not  used  to  purify  cistern  water  for  dom¬ 
estic  purposes  but  to  rid  potable  waters 
of  disease  germs  and  make  them  lit  for 
drinking.  The  use  of  hypochlorites  in 
connection  with  filtration  make  water 
doubly  safe  and  the  combined  method  is 
much  in  favor,  though  a  modern  method 
of  using  chlorine  gas  instead  of  the  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  lime  has  been  found  simple 
and  efficient. 

2.  My  recollection  is  that  no  practical 

results  of  value  followed  the  expei'iments 
with  “rain  bombs.”  M.  B.  D* 


Cement  Posts. 

I  am  making  concrete  posts  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  four  parts  limestone  grits  to  one 
part  cement  reinforced  by  four  No.  8 
wires.  The  posts  are  5x5.  Will  you  advise 
if  this  mixture  is  too  rich  and  if  I  could 
consistently  use  a  five  to  one  mixture, 
and  if  it  would  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
posts  if  I  would  fill  in  with  small  field 
stones?  f.  J.  F. 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

The  proportionate  amounts  of  cement 
and  of  the  other  materials,  known  as 
aggregates,  needed  in  cement  construc¬ 
tion  depends  largely  upon  thq  fineness  of 
the  particles  of  the  aggregate.  Coarse 
sand  requires  less  cement  than  fine,  and 
the  addition  of  a  coarse  aggregate,  like 
gravel  or  crushed  stone,  gives  a  stronger 
structure  with  less  cement.  The  stand¬ 
ard  mixture  for  fence  posts,  recommended 
by  cement  manufacturers,  is  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  parts  clean,  coarse  sand 
and  four  parts  crushed  stone  or  gravel. 
If  finer  materials  than  these  are  used, 
more  cement,  proportionately,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  If  your  limestone  grits,  which  I 
take  to  be  limestone  screenings,  are  fine, 
like  sand,  your  mixture  is  probably  not 
too  rich  ;  if  a  proper  proportion  of  them 
are  of  the  size  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone, 
less  cement  may  be  used.  Anything  pass¬ 
ing  a  screen  of  one-fourth  inch  mesh  may 
be  considered  as  sand,  or  fine  aggregate ; 
the  coarse  aggregate  used  for  fence  posts 
may  vary  from  one-fourth  t-  three-fourths 
inch  in  size.  Where  both  fine  and  coarse 
aggregates  are  used  in  proper  proportion, 
cement  is  saved  and  the  structure  is 
strengthened-  It  would  be  inadvisable  to 
use  field  stones  in  so  small  a  structure 
as  a  5x5  inch  post ;  in  heavy  walls  such 
stones  save  material  and  do  no  harm. 
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r  A  u 
Caterpillar 

can  climb  a 

because  it  has  a  long  gripping 
surface  to  take  hold.  It’s  the 
same  with  the  track  on  the  Cater? 
pillar  Tractor.  It  has  the  grip  that 
counts  when  you  sock  your  plows 
down  deep  in  dry,  hard  ground. 
Where  round  wheels  slip  and  spin 
and  lose  from  8  to  20%  of  their  get? 
ahead  in  slippage,  the  long,  wide 
Caterpillar  track  turns  all  the  fuel 
and  oil  into  actual  mileage. 

One  owner  says:  “16500  working  hours  SO 
far,  and  good  for  a  !ife-time." 

Built  by  Holt  for  over  10  years — 2000  in  use 
in  2S  countries — the  choice  of  6  European 
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A  post  card  brings 
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263,  our  Panama 
Pacific  Numbes, 

The  Holt 
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Peoria,  Ill. 
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Junior  Pumping  Engines 

for  deep  well  pumping.  Ki-acff  300  feet. 
(  an  be  attached  to  any  make  pump  or 
sold  with  pump.  Run  smooth  and  quiet. 
We  build  engines  and  pumps  for  every 
pu  pose — house,  barn,  irrigation,  etc.,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells.  Als  >  Power  Spray¬ 
ing  Machines.  Orcharclists  pronounce 
them  “The  Quality  Line.”  Send  for 
bulletin.  Tell  us  your  pumping  problems. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE 
AND  PUMP  CO. 
Box  503, 
Shippensbnrg, 
Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 


WANT  AGENTS 


S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 


(inc.)  Koom  sr, 

4tti  &  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building.  Baltimore.  M<1. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
f  a  r  m  work,  its 
most  convenient 
a  n  d  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles.  their  reme¬ 
dies.  and  how  tC' 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
h  a  r  r  o  w  i  n  g,  har¬ 
vest!  ng  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered:  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 


M.  B.  D. 
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BUMPER  CROPS 


Alfalfa,  Clover  and  all 
legumes; 

-  Big  Results  Assured. 

Farm  land  becomes  much 
more  valuable  after  using 
FARM0GERM  $2  per  acre,  5  acres  for  $6.  Write  to-day  for  the  “ Legume  Grower”  a  free 
book  about  FARM0GERM  that  you  should  have.  FARM0GERM  at  all  seed  stores  or  direct  from 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  COMPANY,  bloKi^d?2*.  .. 


High-Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria. 
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In  Memory  of  Col.  Brackett. 

I  wish  to  occupy  a  little  space  in  your 
paper  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  my 
clear  old  friend,  Col.  Gustavus  B.  Brack¬ 
ett,  chief  pomologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was  laid 
to  his  last  repose  under  the  spreading 
oaks  of  Arlington,  near  this  city,  on  Au¬ 
gust  4. 

For  more  than  40  years  he  was  tin- 
leading  figure  in  the  science  of  fruits 
in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  en¬ 
tire  world  of  that  science.  For  half  of 
that  time  I  knew  him  personally,  and 
will  never  forget  how  approachable  he 
was,  and  how  readily  he  would  sit  down 
and  talk  familiarly  with  the  inquirer 
about  how  to  plant  and  prune  fruit  trees 
and  fight  their  enemies.  There  was  an 
artistic  side  to  him  that  was  wonderful. 
The  wax  models  of  fruits  that  are  the 
delight  of  so  many  visitors  for  their 
great  beauty  and  fidelity  to  nature,  on 
exhibition  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  were  made  by  him  after  he 
had  attained  an  age  when  most  men 
have  retired  from  active  life.  His  fame 
as  an  authority  on  fruits  and  their  cul¬ 
ture  was  world-wide.  To  see  him  at  his 
best,  one  had  to  watch  him  seated  at 
the  tables  in  the  department,  along  with 
Prof.  C.  P.  Close  and  other  fruit  experts, 
judging  the  samples  that  had  come  in,  of 
apples,  pears  and  other  orchard  products, 
all  the  way  from  Oregon,  Maine  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  If  the  specimen  was  not  too  far 
gone  with  decay  the  colonel  would  name 
it,  tells  its  history,  and  fix  its  status 
as  to  utility  and  value.  Ilis  mistakes 
were  few  indeed,  and  his  judgments,  while 
delivered  with  caution  and  without  cock¬ 
sureness,  were  generally  final.  One  of  his 
chief  mourners  was  his  faithful  secretary, 
Miss  Huddleson,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  was  his  daily  companion  at  the 
desk,  and  who  revered  him  as  her  own 
father.  lie  often  expressed  his  confidence 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  relia¬ 
ble  guide  on  affairs  of  fruit  culture. 

Let  crimson  branch  and  purple  vine 
And  every  fruiting  orchard  tree 
In  reverential  grief  incline 
For  one  who  ceased  to  be. 

And  tear  drops  of  the  morning  dew 
Weep  from  the  laden  boughs  that  bend 
For  him  who  to  those  trees  was  true, 
Their  lover  and  their  friend. 

lie  spread  their  virtues,  fought  their  foes, 
And  bade  their  useful  tribe  increase, 
Till,  full  of  years,  he  found  repose, 

In  honor  and  in  peace. 

Rest,  soldier  of  the  better  cause, 

Beneath  the  oaks  of  Arlington, 

Wise  officer  of  Nature's  laws, 

Thy  peaceful  battle  won ! 

S-i  long  as  fruit  trees  bless  our  land 
They  shall  perpetuate  his  fame, 

And  high  on  honor’s  roll  shall  stand 
Gustavus  Brackett’s  name. 

LINDSAY  S.  PERKINS. 


Lima  Beans  Fail  to  Seed. 

What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  make 
pole  Lima  beans  set?  Vines  are  thrifty 
and  could  hardly  bloom  better.  Many 
of  the  blossoms  fall  without  producing. 
If  there  is  any  particular  culture,  trim¬ 
ming.  or  anything  else  which  will  insure 
a  better  crop  I  would  like  to  know. 

Berlin,  N.  Y.  a.  c. 

Where  Lima  beans  fail  to  seed  well  I 
have  found  that  the  usual  cause  is  that 
the  grower  has  depended  on  stable  ma¬ 
nure  only,  and  has  got  an  excess  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  tin-  soil  and  a  deficiency  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which  are 
the  plant  foods  mainly  concerned  in  the 
making  and  storage  of  starch,  and  hence 
the  formation  of  seed.  lama  beans  are 
less  furnished  with  the  nodules  in  which 
the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  exist  than 
most  other  leguminous  plants,  and  some 
nitrogenous  manure  is  necessary.  I  use 
stable  manure  on  my  garden  in  the  late 
Fall  and  then  in  Spring  add  a  mixture 
eight  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  10 
per  cent,  potash,  as  my  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
nature,  while  yours  very  probably  will 
not  need  the  potash  to  that  extent.  If 
your  soil  is  a  strong  clay  loam  it  is 
probable  that  a  good  application  of  acid 
phosphate  or  of  steamed  bone  at  rate 
of  1.000  pounds  an  acre  will  be  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  the  beans  set  fruit. 
Any  of  the  large  Limas  usually  do  well 
in  your  section,  while  down  here  .ve 
cannot  get  a  good  crop  of  the  large  white 
Lima  beans,  and  grow  the  Sieva  or  butter 
bean  as  it  is  called  here.  But  I  can 


get  good  crops  of  the  thick  Lima  or  po¬ 
tato  Lima  class,  and  find  that  Burpee’s 
Fordhook  fills  the  bill  very  nicely.  I 
grow  the  small  Lima  or  butter  bean  on 
chicken  wire  netting,  and  the  Fordhook 
in  rows  like  string  beans,  as  it  is  a  bush 
sort.  To  my  individual  taste  the  small 
Lima  is  the  best  of  the  class  and  bears 
profusely.  You  might  try  some  of  these 
and  the  dwarf  Fordhook  for  large  beans. 

W.  F.  M. 


Kudzu  Vine  in  Missouri. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
pointers  on  the  kudzu  vine  for  pasturing? 
I  have  a  few  vines  growing,  and  expect 
to  put  out  quite  a  number,  and  wish 
to  know  its  bad  qualities,  if  it  has  any. 
It  Winter-kills  here,  but  makes  up  for 
that  in  its  large  growth,  as  some  of  my 
vines  are  now  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  it 
is  the  only  plant  I  have  found  that  does 
not  show  the  effect  of  dry  weather.  If 
it  is  a  good  feed,  I  believe  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  our  rough  land  in  the 
Ozarks  that  cannot  be  cultivated 

Stone  Co.,  Mo-  c.  E.  degraff. 

If.  N.-Y. — Most  of  the  arguments  for 
kudzu  have  come  from  Florida.  It  seems 
to  be  best  suited  to  warm  climates.  We 
have  heard  reports  that  it  wintered  safe¬ 
ly  in  middle  Arkansas  and  in  North  Car¬ 
olina.  At  one  time  parties  in  Southern 
New  York  claimed  that  it  would  endure 
the  climate  of  that  section  but  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  them  lately.  What  is 
their  later  experience?  With  us,  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  we  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  pole  Lima  beans  would  give 
more  feed  or  manurial  value  than  kud¬ 
zu.  If  it  has  proved  useful  at  the  North 
anywhere  we  want  to  know  about  it.  We 
should  try  the  new  Siberian  Alfalfa, 
Semipalatiusk,  recently  pictured  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  think  that  has  great  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  pasture  plant  on  rough  land. 


Hot  Water  for  Peach  Borers. 

Sometime  ago  somebody  spoke  of  ap¬ 
plying  hot  water  to  peacn  trees  for  borers- 
Would  he  tell  us  how  he  heats  the  water, 
how  much  to  apply,  when,  and  if  there 
is  danger  of  applying  it  too  hot  ?  I 
suppose  the  treatment  is  given  in  the 
late  Fall,  the  earth  pulled  back,  water 
applied  and  the  dirt  replaced  around  the 
tree.  li*  L.  D. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

We  have  tried  this  hot  water  treat¬ 
ment  and  also  hot  lye,  and  we  have  a 
number  of  reports  from  other  people. 
Generally  speaking  the  water  is  heated 
right  in  the  orchard,  usually  in  an  open 
kettle,  and  taken  directly  from  the  kettle 
and  poured  around  the  trees.  In  some 
case  we  understand  a  portable  steam  en¬ 
gine  is  used  for  the  purpose.  The  water 
cannot  be  made  too  hot  in  order  to 
prove  effective  against  the  borers.  We 
have  found  hot  lye  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  plain  hot  water.  The  or¬ 
dinary  caustic  lye  was  dissolved  in  wa¬ 
ter,  the  liquid  brought  to  a  boil  and 
poured  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  This 
was  fairly  effective  in  killing  the  borers 
when  the  gum  was  first  scraped  from  the 
tree  trunks.  When  this  gum  was  not 
removed  a  good  many  of  the  borers  were 
left  uninjured.  We  found  it  necessary  to 
scrape  off  the  gum  in  order  to  kill  the 
borers,  and  after  scraping  the  gum  it 
was  just  about  as  easy  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  to  dig  the  borers  out  and  make  sure 
of  them.  We  doubt  therefore  if  the  hot 
water  or  the  hot  lye  treatment  will  prove 
economical,  except  perhaps  in  special 
cases,  where  there  are  not  so  many  of 
the  borers  to  be  found. 


Poultry  and  Potato  Beetle. 

On  page  893  correspondence  is  invited 
on  chickens  and  potato  beetles.  Two  years 
I  raised  potatoes  in  my  chicken  runs,  and 
had  no  beetles.  I  do  not  know  that  l 
ever  saw  a  chicken  eat  a  beetle,  but  the 
second  season  I  put  no  chickens  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  run  planted  with  potatoes  until  I  saw 
the  hardshell  bugs  on  the  plants.  Then 
I  turned  the  chickens  in  and  the  bugs 
disappeared.  This  satisfied  me  that  chick¬ 
ens  eat  potato  bugs.  I  have  always 
thought  if  there  was  other  meat  availa- 
gle  the  bugs  might  not  disappear.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  easy  to  have  some 
sunburned  potatoes  if  the  chickens  were 
allowed  to  run  in  the  patch  when  of  a 
good  scratching  age. 

My  experience  with  chickens  in  as¬ 
paragus  is  also  u  satisfactory  one.  and 


I  have  tried  this  four  or  five  seasons.  A 
three-foot  poultry  wire  fence  between  a 
half  acre  of  asparagus  and  my  garden, 
the  fence  posts  being  lath,  has  served  me 
well,  but  of  course  I  don’t  keep  Leghorns. 
If  weeds  start  before  the  chickens  are 
introduced  I  doubt  if  the  weeds  are  dis¬ 
posed  of,  but  if  the  chickens  are  given  a 
clear  field  they  keep  it  so,  and  eat  the 
asparagus  beetles  too.  It  is  not  amiss 
if  the  flock  is  large  to  have  some  grass 
in  the  same  run.  Chickens  do  not  care 
for  asparagus,  but  I  have  seen  evidences 
of  their  tasting  it  when  other  green  food 
was  not  plenty.  Charles  w.  ciiapin. 

Massachusetts. 


Notes  from  a  New  York  Garden. 

I  notice  Professor  Massey  says  Golden 
Bantam  corn  does  not  amount  to  much 
with  him.  I  wish  I  could  have  him  walk 
through  our  patch  (about  two  acres), 
and  see  what  it  amounts  to  here.  With 
us  it  is  by  far  the  tenderest,  sweetest 
corn  we  have  ever  tried,  and  we  are 
raising  it  exclusively  this  year  for  can¬ 
ning.  We  hope  to  put  up  5,000  cans  of 
it  this  season.  We  are  trying  a  quart 
of  Seymour’s  Sweet  Orange  to  see  if 
we  can  get  a  larger  ear  with  the  same 
sweet  tender  kernels.  We  are  never 
troubled  with  the  corn  ear-worm,  in  fact, 
I  have  never  seen  one  (and  hope  I  never 
will). 

The  Prizetaker  onions  are  making  a 
wonderful  growth  this  season  ;  the  weather 
seems  to  be  very  favorable  to  them.  The 
seed  was  sown  February  23  under  glass, 
and  the  plants  set  out  AprI  19  and  20  in 
new  muck  soil  well  fertilized.  Some  will 
measure  between  three  and  four  inches 
in  diameter  at  this  writing  (July  27). 

I  have  tried  spraying  them  with  Black 
Loaf  40  for  thrips,  but  cannot  see  that 
it  was  very  effective,  although  it  will 
kill  them  if  you  can  hit  them  with  it. 
There  is  one  serious  pest,  however,  which 
spraying  does  not  seem  to  check :  this 
is  the  sneak  thief.  One  night  last  week 
we  lost  over  100  fine  large  onions.  This 
is  very  annoying,  as  I  was  keeping  an 
accurate  account  of  this  patch  to  see 
just  what  the  returns  would  be  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  I  have  the  same  number  of 
rows  of  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  sown  the 
same  day  the  Prizetakers  were  set  out, 
and  will  see  which  returns  the  greatest 
weight,  profit,  etc. 

I  have  just  begun  digging  and  marketing 
Burpee’s  Extra  Early  potatoes,  and  the 
crop  is  extra  fine  this  year.  We  have  10 
rows  20  rods  long,  and  at  the  rate  they 
are  turning  out  will  yield  nearly  100 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes.  By  sell¬ 
ing  in  small  quantities  we  are  able  to 
get  .$1  per  bushel,  and  they  sell  very  well 
at  this  price. 

After  reading  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
about  transplanting  Alfalfa,  I  sowed 
eight  rows  20  rods  in  length  in  drills  three 
feet  apart.  This  required  about  one-half 
pound  of  seed,  costing  10  cents.  It  has 
been  well  cultivated  and  three  rows  now 
have  the  appearance  of  a  small  hedge 
about  1G  inches  high.  It  is  beginning  to 
blossom  quite  freely.  The  latter  part  of 
June  I  drilled  in  two  rows  of  Hungarian 
millet  between  each  row  of  Alfalfa.  When 
this  is  ready  to  cut  I  will  mow  the  whole 
thing  over  and  will  get  quite  a  little  hay, 
as  well  as  having  a  fine  lot  of  Alfalfa 
plants  for  transplanting  next  Spring. 
This  looks  like  a  good  thing.  No  <V>ubt 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  sow  the 
millet,  but  as  feed  is  scarce  and  high 
and  the  ground  was  well  enriched  I 
thought  I  would  chance  it.  w.  a.  s. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 


Roadside  Trees. 


Regarding  the  planting  of  apple  or 
pear  trees  along  roadsides  to  be  used 
later  for  fence  posts,  the  objections  to  it 
in  my  opinion,  are  several.  In  the  first 
place,  if  fruit  trees  are  planted  along  the 
road  and  they  ever  bear  any  choice  fruit, 
it  will  probably  be  stolen  invariably. 
Trees  along  a  fence  are  not  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  cultivation  whatever,  and  are 
very  unhandy  to  spray.  Again,  if  any 
stock  is  turned  in  the  field  they  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  fruit  and  very  often  stock  being 
turned  or  driven  along  the  road  will  do 
the  same  thing.  I  have  a  very  few  apple 
trees  along  the  road,  which  were  there 
when  I  bought  my  farm,  and  they  have 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  me  ever 
since.  Personally  I  would  not  think  of 
planting  out  fruit  trees  with  any  such 
idea  as  ever  using  them  for  fence  posts. 

New  Jersey.  JOHN  II.  BARCLAY. 


Fall  is  the  Time  to 
Redeem  Your  Waste  Land 
Cheaply  by  Using  a 

ClZ/c2TV&y  BUSH  and 

BOG  PLOW 

The  only  implement  of  its  kind.  Cuts 
up  bush  and  bog,  brush  or  other  waste 
land.  Does  work  a  plow  cannot  do.  Prepares 
ground  for  cultivation  or  for  orchard  planting. 
Used  also  for  deep  tillage.  Write  for  circular  tell¬ 
ing  how  a  forest  was  turned  into  a  cornfield  in  one 
season.  Ask  your  dealer  about  Cutaway(  Clark) 
tools,  and  the  Bush  and  Bog  Plow  Jr.  for  two  horses. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 
839MAIN  STREET  1  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Weight  660  pounds 

24-inch  disks 
forged  sharp 


Four-horse  hitch 

Dust-proof  hard¬ 
wood  bearings 


CROWN 


The  Efficient 

GRAIN  DRILL 


is  the  pick  of  the  up  to- 
date  larmer  who  realizes 
that  the  best  drill  is  need¬ 
ed  to  insure  maximum 
results.  It  embodies  more 
V  a  I  u  a  h  1  e,  Individual 
features  than  any  other 
grain  drill  made.  Thirt> 
years  of  improvement  in 
devices,  along  the  lines 
of  Honest  Construction, 
by  Drill  experts  lias 


resulted  in  this  great  Seeding  Machine. 

The  Grain  Drill  that  Knows  No  Equal.  Our  machines  are  made 
in  plain  or  combined  styles,  Hue  or  Disc,  Steel  or  Wood  Irutue, 
Steel  or  Wood  Wheels,  built  to  last  a  lib-lime. 

FREE  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Folders  giving  reasons  with 
proofs  why  the  Crown  i*  the  leader  in  tin*  -rain  drill  field  of  to¬ 
day,  showing  why  Crown  machines  are  the  efficient  machines. 
Get  in  right  on  this  Drill  question  by  writing  us  today, 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  C0.,  5  Wayne  St  ,  Phelps,  N  Y 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY 

SPREADER 

EVENTUALLY, 

WHY  NOT  TODAY?  w«. 

for  Catalog 
and  exceed¬ 
ingly  Low  Price 


SAVE  MONEY  by  spreading  lime  and 
fertilizer  EVENLY  with  a  FREDERICK 
COUNTY  SPREADER,  the  spreader  with  a 
reputation  and  BUILT  FOR  SERVICE.  Write  us  before 
buying  a  spreader.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Dept.  O  16,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


HARVESTER Slf 


!■  n  ml  nHn  ■  to  i  tn  lug 

■  _■  I  M  ting  Corn  Cano  and  Kallir  ( 

■  IV  Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on 

|  |  ||  harvester.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  lo  a  Coni  Hind¬ 
er.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  S20  with  fodder 
binder.  The  only  self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the 
market  that  is  giving  universal  satisfaction.— Dexter  I,. 
Woodward,  Sandy  Creek,  N.Y..  writes:  “3 years  ago  I  pur¬ 
chased  your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times  the 
price  of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.” 
Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speermore,  Oklu. :  ‘‘Works  5  times 
better  than  I  expected.  Saved  *40  in  labor  this  fall.”  Hoy 
Apple,  Farmersville,  Ohio:  “t  have  used  a  corn  shocker, 
corn  binder  and  2  rowed  machines  but  your  machine  beats 
I  hem  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever 
used.”  John  I'-  Haag,  Mayfield,  OKia. :  “Your  harvester 
gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  tilling  our  Silo.”  K.F. 
Kuegnitz.  Olis.  Colo.:  “Just  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  saving  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  lie  is  cut¬ 
ting  corn  and  cam;  now.  Says  it  works  line  and  that  i  can 
sell  lots  of  them  next  year.’  Write  for  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 

PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  Saline,  Kansas 


The  Rural  New. Yorker 
New  York 

Dear  Sirs:  — r  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  lovely  spoons  sent  for  mv  pre¬ 
mium.  They  are  very  nice,  anti  I  will 
try  ami  get  more  Subscribers.  !  have 
envelopes  and  will  hand  them  out 
with  a  paper  whenever  I  have  a 
chance.  Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Barber 

AH  of  " 

Our  Rewards 
Give  Satisfaction 

YOU  can  easily  secure  one  or 
more  practical  or  entertaining  article 
by  doing  a  little  subscription  work 
for  us  in  your  spare  time.  All 
members  of  the  family  can  help. 
No  experience  required.  No  in¬ 
vestment  necessary.  Send  for  Special 
“  Balance-of-the-Year  ”  terms. 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  City 
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S.  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
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Psblishcd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Pitblishlnr  Company.  333  IVeet  201  li  Street.^ew  Torn 
Herbert  W.  Coeunowood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons'  .).  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  ?2.0i.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8i£  marks,  or  KHf  franca  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
oilier,'  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  U>  cents  per  agate  line—?  words.  References  required  to:: 
advertisei-s  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tin's  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisei-s  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriliers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rurai.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  convention  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1-2,  ought 
to  attract  a  large  body  of  growers  and  nurserymen. 
No  question  whatever  about  the  future  of  nut  grow¬ 
ing.  A  big  share  of  the  meat  or  meat  substitutes  of 
the  future  will  be  grown  on  nut  trees,  and  right  now 
is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  this  business.  Of  all 
the  men  engaged  in  producing  food  the  nut  growers 
make  the  hardest  and  best  organized  fight  for  the 
“square  deal”  in  seeds  or  nursery  stock.  Back  them 
up  by  attending  this  meeting. 

* 

IT  is  an  old  story  to  most  potato  growers  that  the 
tuber  cannot  be  at  its  best  development  and  of 
highest  quality  unless  the  vine  can  mature.  The 
tuber  is  a  part  of  the  vine;  an  enlarged  under¬ 
ground  stem.  If  the  vine  should  die  prematurely 
the  tuber  is  of  necessity  unripe  or  “green”  and  can¬ 
not  finish  its  growth.  Thus  potatoes  which  grow 
on  plants  that  are  destroyed  or  injured  by  blight 
are  not  unlike  green  apples  in  quality.  They  cannot 
be  “mealy”  or  of  highest  quality  because  they  never- 
finished  growing.  This  makes  clear  one  necessity  for 
spraying  late  potatoes  which  many  farmers,  do  not 
consider.  We  must  keep  the  vines  growing  as  late 
as  possible  in  order  to  have  matured  or  high  quality 
potatoes.  The  earlier  varieties  are  usually  eaten 
early,  but  the  late  varieties  make  up  the  Winter- 
supply — when  good  quality  is  most  desired.  Thus 
we  see  the  need  of  full  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  in  order  to  hold  off  the  blight  and  give  the 

plant  a  better  chance  to  mature. 

* 

THE  trade  papers  have  gone  into  hysterics  over 
the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  to  sell  apples  and  pears  at  auction.  They 
have  said  it  could  not  he  done,  but  on  Airgust  9  the 
Fruit  Auction  Company  sold  40  car-loads  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Bartlett  pears  at  auction  in  New  York  City, 
realizing  from  $1.40  to  $1.70  per  box,  according  to 
quality.  If  California  pears  can  be  sold  in  New 
York  at  auction,  why  not  Eastern  pears  and  apples? 

One  of  the  trade  papers  recently  said  that  $1  a 
box  is  the  present  established  price  for  Northwestern 
apples  and  that  they  must  sell  for  $2  to  $2.25  in  New 
York  to  make  a  fair  profit  for  the  dealer.  That 
means  $6  to  $6.75  per  barrel. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  Produce  News  says  in 
Western  New  York  there  is  talk  of  $2  to  $2.25  f.o.b. 
cars,  but  shippers  think  $2  should  be  the  top.  It 
talks  of  making  up  losses  of  last  year  and  counsels 
caution  in  buying.  In  a  later  issue  they  say  $1.50 
to  $2  ought  to  be  the  limit. 

Will  some  one  who  eats  apples  explain  why  a 
barrel  of  New  York  apples  should  sell  for  less  money 
on  the  New  York  market  than  a  bushel  box  of 
Northwestern  apples? 

♦ 

It  has  been  my  habit,  upon  finding  articles  extra 
good  in  your  paper  to  cut  them  out  and  send  to  the 
local  paper  to  be  put  in  the  farmer’s  column.  I  am 
saving  some  of  the  material  you  are  writing  along  the 
line  of  our  Foods  and  Markets  Department.  Very  soon 
I  am  going  to  shoot  it  into  our  local  paper,  for  we  have 
a  very  good  editor,  thence  every  man  in  the  community 
may  get  the  message.  I  have  been  thinking  if  a  corps 
of  subscribers  could  do  likewise  when  some  special 
righteous  issue  was  to  be  brought  before  the  public  it 
might  be  a  strong  lever  on  public  opinion.  We  have 
plenty  of  fine  wholesome  papers  in  our  surrounding 
towns  that  would  be  glad  to  give  space  if  one  of  their 
local  townsmen  took  up  the  matter.  Of  course  every 
man  ought  to  take  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  but  he  doesn’t,  and 
if  he  did  he  wouldn’t  read  it  line  for  line  as  lie  does 
his  local  paper.  We  prize  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  its  whole¬ 
some  influence  and  square-toed  honesty. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  lr.  JOHN  M.  stiles. 

HE  “fine  wholesome”  county  papers  which  are 
taken  in  our  rural  neighborhoods  have  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  people.  As  a  rule  they  are  well  con¬ 
ducted  and  give  a  good  reflection  of  farm  life  and  its 
needs.  We  think  they  are  far  more  influential  in 
forming  public  opinion  than  the  city  dailies.  The 
latter  are  read,  hastily — mostly  for  entertainment — 


but  the  country  papers  are  studied  and  what  they 
say  is  remembered.  We  have  always  said  that 
farmers  could  and  should  largely  control  the  policy 
and  the  principles  of  these  country  papers.  The 
farmers  support  them  and  give  them  character  and 
power  and  the  editor  and  manager  will  usually  be 
glad  to  have  farmers  state  just  what  they  want  and 
why  they  want  it  Naturally  we  appreciate  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Stiles.  We  feel  that  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  farmers.  Of  course  we  know  that  they 
cannot  he  made  effective  until  the  majority  of  our 
farmers  understand  them.  There  can  be  no  such 
understanding  without  long  and  hard  thought. 
Anything  that  will  help  our  farmers  to  think  helps 
their  cause  and  the  careful  reading  which  they  give 
these  country  papers  is  a  sure  road  to  thought.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  our  farmers  control 
the  thought  and  the  policy  of  their  home  papers. 
This  can  be  done  by  showing  these  home  papers  just 
what  is  wanted  in  print. 

* 

I  notice  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  getting  the 
commission  men  worried.  I  am  surely  glad  of  it.  It 
is  high  time  something  was  done.  Farmers  here  will 
all  say  that  they  can  grow  almost  anything  they  plant, 
Imt  the  commission  men  rob  them  so  they  cannot  afford 
to  ship.  WM.  SINCLAIR. 

Texas. 

They  are  feeding  big  'peaches  to  the  pigs  in  some 
parts  of  Texas.  The  hogs  of  middlemen  get  all  the  rest. 
— Local  paper. 

F.TTERS  of  this  sort  come  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  commission  men  and  dealers 
pass  in  some  quarters  as  shrewd,  long-headed  busi¬ 
ness  men.  but  they  will  quickly  lose  that  reputation 
if  they  keep  on.  They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that 
when  they  rushed  howling  into  print,  abusing  the 
new  Foods  and  Markets  Department  they  adver¬ 
tised  the  fact  that  at  last  an  honest  effort  is  being 
made  to  improve  market  conditions.  In  every  coun¬ 
try  town  in  America  are  a  dozen  or  more  farmers 
who  feel  that  they  have  been  robbed,  and  are  smart¬ 
ing  at  their  inability  to  help  themselves  under  the 
present  situation.  By  their  abuse  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  the  commission  men  have  simply  advertised 
their  fear  that  they  are  to  lose  a  share  of  this  graft. 
Do  they  take  the  American  farmers  for  a  set  of 
dunces?  If  they  believe  what  they  say  about  the 
Department  and  the  auction  system  they  would 
keep  quiet  and  let  both  die  the  ridiculous  death 
which  they  prophesy.  By  their  abuse  and  howl¬ 
ing  they  have  given  their  entire  case  away  and 
shown  every  farmer  who  has  received  the  35-cent 
dollar  that  the  proposed  auction  system  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  nation-wide  reform  in  marketing.  We 
said  two  weeks  ago  that  100,000  farmers  outside  of 
New  York  who  have  been  robbed  in  this  market 
would  “lick  a  stamp”  to  Governor  Whitman  in  case 
it  is  necessary  to  let  him  understand  the  situation. 
We  will  now  raise  the  number  to  one  million — and 
we  thank  the  commission  men  for  their  efficient  help 
in  increasing  the  number.  As  for  New  York  State — • 
we  can  speak  with  some  authority  here — if  that 
"protest”  is  put  up  where  the  farmers  feel  'justified 
in  taking  a  shot  at  it  we  can  promise  the  biggest 
and  most  interesting  whirlwind  of  letters  that  ever 
struck  Albany.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  biggest 
business  question  which  ever  came  up  before  New 
York  farmers.  For  every  vote  which  the  little 
bunch  of  commission  men  on  Manhattan  can  raise 
the  farmers  can  raise  500 ! 

* 

Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any  law  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  covers  the  form  under  which  sales  on 
commission  shall  be  made?  My  first  shipments  to  a 
certain  firm  were  returned  at  so  much  per  basket  as 
follows:  “64  baskets  at  70  cents.  $44.80.”  The  last 
two  shipments  of  102  and  114  baskets  respectively  are 
returned  as  follows :  “102-114  cherries  $84.52,  arrived 
had  condition.”  I  know  that  the  102-basket  shipment 
"  as  in  ~^od  condition  but  last  one  might  have  been  off  a 
little.  However,  it’s  the  same  old  story.  They  give  you 
what  they  see  fit  irrespective  of  what  it  is  sold  for. 

F.  A.  TABER. 

HERE  is  no  law  in  Massauhu setts  relative  to 
commission  men.  or  anything  which  would  com¬ 
pel  them  to  show  their  books.  It  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  commission  men  there  to  make  re¬ 
turns  a  good  deal  like  the  one  stated  by  Mr.  Taber. 
In  fact  they  often  make  them  to  persons  near  Bos¬ 
ton.  Massachusetts  farmers  are  now  considering 
this  question  of  a  commission  man’s  law  and  it  is 
high  time  they  put  it  through. 

* 

THE  idea  of  using  certain  plants  like  the  work¬ 
ers  in  a  fertilizer  factory  is  gaining  ground  with 
intelligent  farmers.  Turnips  and  rape  somehow 
have  the  ability  to  use  forms  of  potash  in  the  soil 
which  other  crops  could  not  utilize.  Both  science 
and  practice  show  that  the  turnip  will  accumulate 
great  quantities  of  potash  from  the  soil,  and  that 
this  potash  will  feed  the  crops  which  follow  the 
turnips-  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  our 
common  ragweed  is  a  remarkable  potash  plant — one 


of  the  best  of  green  manures  if  cut  or  plowed  under 
before  seeding.  Buckwheat  is  another  neglected 
crop  which  possesses  rare  powers  of  using  plant 
food,  which  potatoes  or  other  so-called  “dainty” 
crops  could  not  utilize.  Of  course  all  are  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  pod-bearing  plants  in  obtaining 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  it  is  now  found  that  some 
of  the  clovers  are  better  able  than  others  to  use 
“unavailable”  forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  now  being  conducted  in  Wisconsin  to 
test  this,  and  we  may  be  able  to  utilize  our  green 
manuring  crops  to  better  advantage  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  present  shortage  of  potash  we  have  a 
new  argument  for  cover  crops,  especially  those  con¬ 
taining  turnips.  We  must  look  to  the  soil  for  most 
of  our  potash  supply,  and  lime  and  cover  crops  are 
the  workmen  which  compel  the  soil  to  give  it  up. 

* 

WIIAT  a  race  those  hens  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  have  developed.  At  the  end  of  the  40th 
week  the  leaders  were  bunched  as  follows :  each  pen 
containing  10  birds: 


F.  M.  Peasley,  Leghorns  .  1577 

Tom  Barron,  Leghorns  .  1577 

Ilillview  Farms,  R.  I.  Reds  .  157” 

Edward  Cam,  White  Wyandottes  .  15  0 

Tom  Barron,  White  Wyandottes  .  15C6 


With  12  weeks  more  to  go,  it  is  still  an  open  race. 
Most  people  might  say  that  the  odds  favor  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  We  have 
found  the  Reds  and  the  Wyandottes  superior  Fall 
layei-s,  but  at  any  rate  this  beats  a  horse  race  for 
interest.  In  these  two  leading  pens  of  Leghorns,  as 
well  as  in  the  Wyandottes,  we  see  the  results  of  se¬ 
lecting  'Tom  trap-nested  ancestors  through  several 
genera tiens.  As  we  expected,  these  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  are  proving  the  solid  value  of  “utility”  pedi¬ 
gree.  And  what  is  the  matter  with  our  Favorite 
Fen  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte?  At  the  end  of  the 
fortieth  week  she  had  laid  193  eggs  in  245  days 
.‘•ince  she  started.  Some  hen! 

* 

THIS  war  is  starting  great  trade  opportunities 
in  foreign  lands,  and  our  people  often  wonder 
why  American  firms  do  not  get  in  while  Europe  is 
busy.  Some  of  them  are  doing  so,  hut  most  of  them 
fail  in  “packing.”  The  U.  S.  Consul  at  Shanghai, 
China,  quotes  this  from  a  recent  letter: 

Last  Winter  I  placed  two  orders  of  the  same  value 
for  rose  plants,  one  with  a  nurseryman  in  Ohio  and 
another  in  England.  The  American  plants  were  simply 
tossed  into  a  flimsy  pasteboard  box  with  a  little  Lose  moss, 
so  that  the  box  arr.ved  all  crashed  and  the  rcses  as  dry 
and  dead  as  the  hones  of  an  early  Christian  martyr. 
The  English  roots  were  tightly  wrapped  in  moss,  then 
in  cotton,  and  finally  in  a  gunny  bag.  It  took  them 
longer  to  reach  me,  but  all  were  alive. 

Unless  there  can  be  an  improvement  in  such  pack¬ 
ing  it  will  be  little  use  to  try  for  this  foreign  trade. 
Foreign  buyers  may  take  such  goods  for  a  time,  but 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  they  will  go  back  to  the 
people  who  pack  properly.  Much  the  .same  thing  is 
true  in  our  domestic  markets,  particularly  in  the 
sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Great  losses  are  In¬ 
curred  through  careless  packing.  Where  five  men 
know  how  to  grow  crops  well,  hardly  one  man  can 
pack  acceptably. 


Brevities. 

Loganberry  juice  is  the  next  temperance  drink  to 
he  “boomed.” 

Where  you  have  a  cow-testing  association  yon  can 
put  a  sign  in  the  barn — “No  Cow  Boarders  Wanted!” 

W ho  provides  your  family  loaf?  Who  is  your  fam¬ 
ily  loafer? 

The  heat  treatment  is  effective  for  insects  in  mills. 
A  temperature  of  120  degrees  kept  up  for  eight  hours 
destroys  most  mill  insects. 

Cursing  the  weeds  may  give  temporary  satisfaction, 
but  male  it  permanent  by  cutting  them  off  and  piling 
around  the  trees. 

Blind  Justice  well  may  weep  when  some  poor  judge 
.‘-hows  that  the  fear  of  wealth  makes  him  as  soft  as 
fudge. 

An  American  concern  is  building  a  big  storage  build¬ 
ing  in  Shanghai,  China,  where  eggs  will  be  dried  and 
frozen  for  export.  What  American  poultryman  can 
compete  with  this?  Surely  not  he  whose  hens  are  dried 
up  in  Summer  and  frozen  in  Winter ! 

A  shipment  of  live  poultry  by  parcel  post  was 
promptly  delivered,  but  the  shipper  tried  to  celebrate 
the  new  method  by  writing  a  letter  and  tying  it  around 
(he  neck  of  one  of  the  birds.  The  postmaster  found  it 
and  promptly  charged  first-c'ass  postage  on  the  entire 
shipment.  The  cost  was  nearly  f4.00. 

Throughout  the  West  fire  bight  has  caused  great 
damage  in  apple  orchards.  The  disease  is  not  yet  dan¬ 
gerous  in  most  Eastern  sections  but  it  is  gaining  ground 
and  growers  should  begin  at  once  to  fight  it  by  cutting 
out  all  blighted  twigs  promptly.  Cut  six  inches  below 
the  diseased  wood  and  paint  the  stub  with  a  solution  of 
one  tablet  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  pint  of  water. 

We  have  heard  about  the  farm  “excursion.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  take  a  day  off,  and  in  cars  drive  rapidh 
from  farm  to  farm  “seeing  things.”  In  this  way  the.'- 
can  cover  100  miles  or  more,  and  see  many  good  farms. 
The  latest  is  the  “farm  hike.”  A  group  of  boys  with 
some  steady  man  along  walk  through  the  country  ex¬ 
amining  farms.  A  wagon  carries  tents  and  a  camp  out¬ 
fit,  and  a  day’s  journey  is  25  to  30  miles. 
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What  is  this  Auction  System  of  Selling? 

A  Clear  Statement  for  the  Public. 

OPPOSITION  ENCOUNTERED.— It  is  important 
tlmt  both  producers  and  consumers  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
"r.d  Markets,  and  of  the  reforms  it  is  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  for  the  economic  distribution  of  foods.  A  ‘  good 
deal  has  been  said  to  discourage  and  in  purpose  to  de¬ 
feat  the  work  by  men  who  fear  it  will,  if  successful, 
interfere  with  their  vested  privileges,  and  by  others 
who  put  petty  personal  policies  ahead  of  public  good. 
Home  of  the  opposition  is  open  and  bold;  some  of  it  is 
subtle  and  cautious.  The  open  critics  try  to  inject 
personalities  into  their  arguments  as  if  the  work  were 
the  inspiration,  or  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  the 
folly  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men.  They  adopt  the 
familiar  policy  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  wish  to  deceive. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WORK. — The  systematic  effort  to 
organize  co-operative  work  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  inaugurated  three  years  ago  under  the  initiative  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  State 
standing  committee  on  co-operation  was  organized  to 
find  a  way  to  lessen  the  cost  of  delivering  food  products 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  This  committee 
was  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  agricultural  schools  and  agricultural  papers; 
other  educational,  philanthropic  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  State;  and  city  organizations  interested  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  living.  The  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  have  attended  meetings  at  their  own  expense,  and 
contributed  to  the  work  in  many  ways.  Roth  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  and  the  organizations  and  insti¬ 
tutions  that  they  represent  have  responded  promptly  to 
every  suggestion  of  the  chairman  to  help  influence  ap¬ 
proved  agricultural  legislation  and  to  promote  the  work 
of  co-operation  in  every  way. 

REFORMS  INAT  GT  RATED. — This  committee  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  preparation  and  passage  of 
the  law  to  require  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  produce 
commission  men.  It  secured  the  law  to  authorize  the 
organization  of  corporate  co-operative  associations,  and 
another  to  create  a  bureau  of  co-operation  in  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  still  another  law  to 
create  the  Rand  Rank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
is  now  in  successful  operation. 

WASTE  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS.— The  committee 
found  the  finest  kind  of  food  in  the  world  wasting  on 
the  farms  of  the  State  and  thousands  of  people  in  the 
city  starving  for  it  and  all  city  consumers  complaining 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  While  the  farmer  could  not 
get  enough  for  the  food  at  wholesale  to  pay  the  cost 
of  selling  it,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  was  prohibitive 
to  people  of  moderate  means.  The  committee  found 
that  food  products  often  pass  through  six  or  seven 
hands  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  It  found  that 
when  the  consumer  paid  one  dollar  for  a  quantity  of. 
food,  the  producer  gets  on  an  average  :s5  cents,  and  the 
distributors  get  65  cents.  In  many  lines  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  New  York  State  products  costs  very  much 
more  than  this  average.  After  much  study  and  delib¬ 
eration  the  committee  concluded  that  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  would  effect  a  saving  that  would 
permit  a  better  return  to  the  farmer  for  his  products, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer.  It  felt  that  this  result  could  be  best  attained 
through  the  agency  of  the  State.  This  suggestion  was 
indorsed  by  practically  all  the  State  farm  organizations 
and  by  individual  farmers,  as  well  as  by  organizations 
of  consumers,  and  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  was  devised  by  the  committee  as  the  best  avail¬ 
able  means  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

UNITING  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER.— That 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  food  are  in  accord  with 
the  methods  so  far  pursued  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
no  word  of  criticism  of  the  Department  or  of  its  work 
has  been  made  by  any  farm  organization  of  the  State 
or  by  any  of  the  organizations  of  the  city  consumers. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  whole  work  has  been 
planned  and  developed  from  the  start  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  sLape  and  approve  the  work  as  it  develops. 
It  is  their  work.  They  are  responsible  for  it,  and  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  change  any  plan  or  policy  sug¬ 
gested  at  will.  The  men  who  are  actively  directing  it 
are  of  their  selection.  No  one  of  them  would  or  could 
remain  in  the  service  after  his  work  had  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  them. 

COMPREHENSIVE  WORK.— It  is  dear  from  this 
indisputable  record  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  is  bigger  and  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
than  any  one  man  or  set  of  men.  Its  work  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  people  than  the  ambition,  the  selfishness, 
or  the  petty  jealousies  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men. 
1'he  members  of  the  State  standing  committee  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  need  of  the  work  and  who  are  yet  contrib¬ 
uting  in  various  ways  to  its  development  have  no  selfish 
thought  in  the  matter.  They  simply  work  to  find  a  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  of  food  products.  For 
the  most  part  they  work  without  pay.  If  successful  they 
can  only  share  the  benefits  that  must  flow  to  all  alike. 

AN  UNBEATEN  TRACK. — These  men  have  no  hob¬ 
bies  and  no  pet  theories.  They  have  no  selfish  interest 
to  protect  and  no  scheme  to  promote.  They  represent 
the  education,  the  culture,  and  the  business  and  pro¬ 
ducing  success  of  the  State.  They  will  welcome  con¬ 
structive  criticism ;  and  invite  suggestion  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  from  every  source.  They  acknowledge  that  they 


are  working  undeveloped  fields.  They  have  no  model 
system  of  distribution  to  follow.  Their  only  guide  in 
this  country  is  the  had  examples  to  avoid.  They  are 
simply  applying  their  best  judgment  to  the  experience 
they  have  in  the  hope  of  developing  a  successful  system. 
They  will  probably  make  some  mistakes  and  possibly 
meet  failures  in  some  lines  of  their  undertaking,  but 
there  has  always  been  found  a  remedy  for  every  evil  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  reduce  the  excessive  cost  of  food  distribution. 

TERMINAL  MARKETS. — These  men  have  planned 
to  organize  through  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  a  system  of  terminal  wholesale  markets  for  the 
City  of  New  York  and  both  assembling  and  distributing 
facilities  for  other  cities  and  producing  centers,  but  the 
State  has  not  yet  furnished  sufficient  funds  for  this 
work.  In  the  meantime  the  Department  is  making  a 
beginning  by  organizing  an  auction  market  for  the  sale 
of  apples  and  this  departure  has  brought  forth  consid¬ 
erable  criticism  from  men  who  are  interested  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  old  system  of  private  sales,  with  low  returns 
to  the  producer  and  high  prices  to  the  consumer.  The 
evident  aim  of  these  interests  is  to  discourage  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  divide  the  shipments,  well  knowing  that  if  a 
large  bulk  of  the  apples  are  shipped  to  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket,  it  will  be  a  great  success.  They  know  that  apples 
are  successfully  sold  at  auction  in  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin,  and  that  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples  and  banan¬ 
as  are  successfully  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  yet 
they  abuse  and  attempt  to  ridicule  the  men  who  propose 
an  auction  market  for  New  York  apples.  Rut  now, 
after  they  have  issued  the  dogmatic  ukase  that  New 
York  apples  cannot  be  sold  at  auction,  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  distributing  companies  have  issued  a  booklet 
urging  the  auction  system  for  the  sale  of  western  apples. 
Why  not  New  York  apples  as  well? 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  PLAN. — Some  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  cr.tics  who  hardly  dare  openly  oppose  the  reform, 
try  to  defeat  it  with  cautious  suggestions.  They  “damn 
with  faint  praise.”  They  tell  us  the  system  has  limi¬ 
tations,  as  if  anything  human  was  ever  perfect.  Of 
course,  it  has  limitations.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
auction  system  will  work  miracles.  The  private  sales¬ 
man  cannot  sell  apples  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 
He  often  plays  favorites  and  sells  them  for  less.  Some¬ 
times  he  sells  them  for  less  because  he  does  not  know 
the  conditions.  The  auction  plays  no  favorites.  The 
bidding  develops  the  information  that  the  private  sales¬ 
man  didn't  have ;  and  the  buyer  will  pay  at  least  as 
much  at  the  auction  as  at  private  sale,  and  the  broader 
competition  of  the  auction  may  compel  him  to  pay  more. 
The  cost  to  the  grower  for  selling  is  only  about  one- 
half.  He  v/ill  know  just  what  the  charges  are,  just 
what  the  goods  sold  for,  and  who  bought  them.  He 
will  get  his  money  and  returns  the  day  of  sale.  There 
can  be  no  deceit  and  no  cheating. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  AUCTION  SALES.— The 
grower  need  have  no  hesitation  about  reporting  his  ap¬ 
ples  for  the  auction  market.  He  may  watch  the  prices 
and  ship  when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  He  can  put  the 
apples  in  storage,  and  bring  some  out  when  prices  ad¬ 
vance.  If  prices  go  off  he  can  withhold  for  a  more  favor¬ 
able  time.  If  other  markets  promise  more  than  New 
York,  he  can  ship  there.  If  the  auction  should  be  dis¬ 
appointing  and  not  realize  the  prices  warranted  by  the 
market,  then  the  private  salesmen  could  yet  be  called  in 
to  do  the  selling.  No  one  is  going  to  go  on  selling  apples 
at  auction  unless  they  sell  for  what  they  are  worth. 
This  is  simply  a  word  of  common  sense  in  answer  to 
these  who  would  have  growers  think  there  is  some  des¬ 
perate  chance  in  holding  for  the  auction  or  in  shipping 
to  it.  Otherwise  it  were  unnecessary.  The  distributor, 
who  formerly  paid  several  wholesale  and  jobbers’  profits 
over  the  grower’s  price,  will  gladly  buy  direct  from  the 
farmer  through  his  auction  ;  and  while  paying  less  than 
formerly,  increase  the  price  formerly  paid  the  grower. 
Grade  for  grade  apples  will  sell  at  auction  the  season 
through  for  more  money  than  they  will  bring  at  private 
sale  even  when  honestly  conducted.  Besides  the  auc¬ 
tion  will  make  deceit  impossible 

The  growers,  the  Granges,  and  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  desire  relief  from  the  old  commission  system,  and 
want  to  try  out  the  auction  plan.  The  consumer  awaits 
it  with  hopeful  expectancy.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  work  believe  it  will  be  successful.  They  are  adver¬ 
tising  the  apples  at  retail  and  inducing  grocers  to 
handle  them  at  a  reasonable  retail  profit.  They  expect 
to  increase  consumption  in  this  way.  They  work  no 
magic  charm  and  expect  no  miracles.  They  do  expect 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  distributing  apples;  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  through  this  saving  the  farmer  will  get  more 
money  for  his  apples,  and  that  the  consumer  will  pay 
less  than  formerly. 

As  an  economic  reform,  the  plan  should  benefit  every 
one,  and  hurt  no  one.  How  can  an  open  public  sale  of 
food  to  the  highest  bidder  injure  any  honest  man  or 
harm  any  useful  legitimate  business? 


Canning  Meat. 

ON  page  969  is  a  note  about  the  business  of  meat 
canning.  We  think  there  is  a  future  in  this 
for  many  a  farm  household.  The  conditions  in  the 
retail  meat  trade  near  the  large  towns  are  well 
presented  in  the  following  nofe  from  a  consumer: 

Our  butcher  now  charges  35  cents  a  pound  for  leg  of 
lamb — of  course  we  never  have  any ;  beef,  round  steak, 
which  is  really  a  cheaper  cut,  is  30  cents  a  pound.  We 


try  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  lessen  meal  purchases — 
a  single  roast  now  costs  as  much  as  our  week’s  supply 
15  years  ago. 

While  this  condition  exists  among  the  consumers 
most  Eastern  farmers  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
live  stock  business  through  inability  to  sell  Tivo 
stock  to  advantage.  Most  of  them  could  raise  and 
fatten  a  few  animals  at  small  cost  and  the  canning 
business  seems  to  offer  them  a  good  chance. 


Strong  Boy  Wanted. 

Could  you  find  mo  a  good  strong  boy,  or  young  man 
about  18  or  20  years  of  age,  who  would  like  to  learn 
farming?  I  don’t  want  a  cigarette  fiend,  drinker,  nor 
one  who  wants  to  spend  his  nights  on  the  street  corn¬ 
ers.  I  prefer  a  boy  with  good  education,  say  two  years 
in  high  school  or  more,  and  also  one  who  has  some 
experience  with  horses.  To  one  who  wants  to  come  up 
in  the  world  and  not  merely  exist,  I  offer  a  good  propo¬ 
sition.  b.  E.  S. 

New  York. 

WE  must  have  had  50  such  calls  this  year,  and 
have  been  able  to  find  only  one  young  man 
who  sized  up  even  part  way  to  these  requirements. 
There  seems  to  be  no  shortage  of  young  men,  but  the 
combination  of  good  habits,  education,  industry,  am¬ 
bition  and  faith  in  farming  seems  to  come  about  as 
frequently  as  angels’  visits.  Much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  boy’s  training,  lie  is  brought  up  to  think  all 
the  “good  propositions”  are  to  be  found  in  some  city 
office.  The  truth  is  that  the  average  young  man  who 
is  waiting  to  “accept  a  position,”  is  simply  going 
into  competition  with  women  and  girls,  for  they  will 
do  clerical  work  better  and  cheaper  than  he  can. 
This  competition  is  clearly  evident  to  anyone  who 
can  see  around  the  next  corner  of  history.  With¬ 
in  the  working  life  of  these  young  men,  women  and 
girls  will  crowd  them  in  every  industry  except 
where  exceptional  skill  or  natural  ability  is  shown 
or  in  such  work  as  farming.  Where  is  the  “good 
strong  boy”  such  as  this  reader  wants?  He  will 
probably  say  that  he  can  make  more  at  day  wages 
working  for  some  contractor. 


New  York  State  News. 

ST  AT  E  FORESTS  SAVED. — Almost  an  entire 
day’s  session  of  the  constitutional  convention  was  re¬ 
quired  to  save  the  State  forests.  A  heated  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  forest  destruction  was  participated  in 
by  representatives  of  the  lumber  interests,  so  it  is  said, 
and  the  friends  of  forest  preservation.  Louis  Marshall 
led  the  opposition  to  the  amendments  which  menaced 
the  forest  preserve  and  his  speech  created  a  sensation. 
Lp  to  the  time  that  he  spoke  the  amendments  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  adopted  but  the  conservation 
article  was  finally  advanced  to  a  third  reading,  the  con¬ 
vention  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The  con¬ 
servation  article  provides  for  a  Department  of  Conser¬ 
vation  composed  of  nine  members,  to  serve  without 
compensation  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  It 
retains  the  section  that  provides  that  the  forest  pre¬ 
serve  shall  forever  be  kept  as  wild  forest  lands,  not  to 
be  leased,  sold,  exchanged,  removed  or  destroyed.  The 
Department  is,  however,  given  the  power  to  remove 
dead  trees  for  “purposes  of  fire  protection  and  reforesta¬ 
tion  solely.” 


A  LIVING  WAGE — \\  HAT  18  IT? — Some  enlight¬ 
ening  figures  from  the  Factory  Investigating  Commis¬ 
sion  were  used  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  indus¬ 
trial  relations  of  the  constitutional  convention.  The 
Factory  Commission  said  that  a  living  wage  for  a 
woman  living  independently  in  New  York  City  should 
be  $1)  a.  week.  Out  of  45,000  department  store  em¬ 
ployes  13,000  women,  18  years  of  age  or  over,  received 
less  than  $5  per  week.  Fifty-three  per  cent,  of  all  fe¬ 
male  employes  of  18  years  or  over,  in  stock  and  sales, 
received  less  than  .$0  a  week,  and  4,000  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  industrial  lines  were  getting  loss  than  $8  a 
week,  and  averaged  $5.79.  One  half  of  the  people  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  investigation  received  less  than  enough  to 
live  properly  and  independently.  The  average  expendi¬ 
tures  of  a  girl  who  received  $8  a  week  were  $8. 


FARM  BUREAU  EFFECTS.— The  results  that  are 
being  obtained  f:<  in  the  work  of  the  farm  bureaus  of  the 
State  are  gratifying.  In  Cortland  County  100  tons 
more  of  chemical  fertilizers  were  used  in  1015  than  the 
year  before.  Farmers  in  that  county  have  used  5.000 
tons  of  lime  this  year  as  against  3,000  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Three  dollars  worth  of  lime  per  acre  has  given 
an  increase  of  cured  bay  on  different  soils  varying  from 
1.800  to  4,200  pounds.  A  total  of  340  farms  wer  ■ 
visited  by  the  agent. 


AYRSHIRE  CLUB  AT  GOUVERNEUR. — The 
Pilot  Ayrshire  Club,  of  Gouverneur  held  a  meeting  at 
the  county  fair  grounds  August  10  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  breeders  and  farmers  of  Northern 
New  York.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  John  A.  Hess  of 
Auburn,  Me.;  Geo.  II.  Converse  of  Woodville,  president 
nf  the  Northern  Federation  of  Ayrshire  Breeders;  ('. 
M.  Winslow,  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  of 
America  ;  Dean  II.  E.  Cook  of  the  Canton  Agricultural 
School ;  Chas.  S.  Phelps,  manager  of  the  county  farm 
bureau,  and  Lett  Hall  of  Gouverneur,  a  prominent 
Ayrshire  breeder.  j  w  ,, 


Government  Crop  Reports. 

The  latest  estimate  puts  the  Winter  wheat  crop  at 
650,000,000,  or  0,000,000  below  previous  estimates 
There  are  expected  to  be  about  307,000,000  bushels  of 
Spring  wheat,  or  a  total  of  066,000,000,  which  is  75  - 
000,000  above  last  year. 

Corn  indications  are  for  2.018,000,000  bushels;  oats, 
1,402,000,000;  rye,  44,000.000;  barley,  217,000,000; 
buckwheat,  18.000,000;  hay  75,000,000  tons,  about  5.- 
000,000  more  than  last  year;  white  potatoes,  431,000,- 
000  bushels.  5.000,000  more  than  in  1014;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  63.000.000  bushels;  apples,  205,000,000  bushels, 
and  peaches,  60,000,000  bushels. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  Scythe-tree. 

Farmer  Johnson  strode  from  the  field 
With  an  eager  step  that  was  long  and 
lithe; 

The  Summer  sun.  like  a  blazing  shield, 
Burned  on  high  in  the  hazy  sky. 

A  forked  bough,  as  he  hastened  by, 
Seemed  a  fitting  place  for  his  scythe. 
So  he  . wung  it  up  in  the  balsam-tree; 
“There  let  it  hang  till  I  come,”  said  he. 

Then  he  homeward  hied  him,  humming 
a  tune, 

But  he  heard  a  word  at  the  farmstead 
gate, 

I’nder  the  fervid  heat  of  the  noon, 

A  ringing  call  to  each  volunteer, 

For  all  the  land  was  alive  with  fear, 
Doubt  and  fear  for  the  country’s  fate. 
So  Farmer  Johnson  shouldered  his  gun, 
And  left  his  scythe  to  the  rain  and  sun. 

Fifty  years  have  sped  since  then, 

Fifty  hastening  years  and  more; 

By  Southern  wood  and  brake  and  fen 
Faithful  he  fought,  and  in  gallant 
wise, 

Fought  and  died,  and  now  he  lies 
Bv  the  far-off  Carolina  shore, 

Where  the  long  trades  blow,  and  the 
grasses  wave 

Over  the  loam  of  his  sunken  grave. 

“There  let  it  hang  till  I  come,”  he  said 
Of  the  scythe  he  left  in  the  balsam- 
tree  ; 

And  thev  let  it  hang,  as  the  fleet  days 
fled,  .  , 

Till  the  small  bole,  fed  by  the  kindly 
earth, 

Clasped  the  scythe  with  a  mother¬ 
ing  girth, 

Today  whoever  so  will  may  see 
The  starry  emblem  of  freedom  flow 
Over  the  tip  of  the  scythe  below. 

lie  gave  his  all,  and  he  never  came, 
lie  that  was  strong  and  young  and 
lithe, 

But  the  balsam-boughs  seem  to  name 
his  name. 

Name  his  name  both  late  and  long 
To  the  tuneful  beat  of  a  Summer 

song.  ,  ,  .1 

To  the  undul  ant  swav-song  of  the 
scythe; 

And  the  banner  swings  to  the  rhythmic 
ba  rs. 

The  banner  lie  loved,  the  Stripes  and 
Stars. 

— Clinton  Seollard  in  New  York  Sun. 
* 

We  wonder  whether  many  women  make 
use  of  hand  sewing  machines,  where  the 
foot  movement  causes  undue  fatigue? 
One  of  our  friends  tells  us  that  she  has 
just  been  having  her  machine  altered  to 
hand  power,  and  that  several  women  sin* 
knows  assert  they  would  not  go  back  to 
foot  power,  after  a  trial  of  the  other 
method.  The  change  was  recommended 
where  there  was  some  physical  disability 
that  rendered  the  use  of  the  treadle  un¬ 
wise.  Small  hand  sewing  machines  that 
can  be  packed  in  a  trunk  are  sometimes 
used  by  women  who  board  or  travel,  but 
seem  more  popular  abroad  than  in  this 
country. 

* 

We  are  promised  an  enthusiastic  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  the  consumption  of 
Fastern  apples  next  Fall,  and  individual 
housekeepers  can  help  by  using  apples 
in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible. 
We  wonder  how  many  methods  of  cook 
ing  apples  are  used  in  the  ordinary  house¬ 
hold?  Apple  jiie,  pudding,  sauce,  baked 
apples,  fritters  and  brown  Betty,  express 
the  range  in  many  cases.  If  you  have 
some  extra  good  apple  recipe,  this  is  an 

excellent  time  to  pass  it  on. 

* 

A  homemade  mop  for  hardwood  floors 
is  made  of  narrow  strips,  about  10  inches 
long,  cut  from  old  black  stockings, 
stitched  through  the  center  in  close  rows 
to  a  stout  piece  of  cloth  about  four  by 
six  inches.  This  slipped  into  a  mop 
holder,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  furni¬ 
ture  polish  before  using.  With  such  a 
mop  dust  and  lint  can  be  gathered  up 
under  beds  or  in  other  furniture  and  the 
floor  quickly  cleaned.  No  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  hardwood  floors 
would  ever  willingly  go  back  to  taeked- 
dowu  carpets  and  matt.i  :> 

One  of  our  neighboring  bakers  makes 
a  great  variety  of  combination  tarts  that 
are  very  pretty  to  the  eye.  as  well  as 
tempting  to  the  palate  They  are  open 
tarts  made  m  six-inch  tins  Each  tart 
has  in  the  center  half  a  peach,  rounded 
side  up.  and  this  is  surrounded  by  other 
fruit,  strawberry,  currant,  raspberry  or 
pineapple,  so  that  the  yellow  peach  shows 
up  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  the  center 
<f  the  contrasting  syrup.  Pineapple 
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tarts  had  thick  red  raspberry  syrup  over 
the  central  peach,  so  as  to  show  a  ruby 
red.  The  peach  used  is  canned,  as  un¬ 
cooked  peach  would  shrink  and  discolor 
in  cooking,  and  the  other  fruit  is  cooked 
in  a  thick  syrup.  Served  as  an  individual 
portion  these  little  tarts  make  a  very 
pretty  dessert  and  they  are  very  rich  and 
delicious. 

* 

We  have  always  cleaned  brass  or  cop¬ 
per  cooking  vessels  with  salt  moistened 
with  vinegar,  rubbing  thoroughly,  then 
washing  and  drying  afterwards.  This 
removes  any  taint  of  verdigris.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt  to  three  of  flour,  made  into  a  paste 
with  vinegar  is  even  better  used  in  the 
same  way.  We  use  bath  brick  for  the 
final  polish,  but  there  are  several  good 
powders  and  pastes  prepared  especially 
for  polishing  brass. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Sports  or  tennis  suits  for  women  are 
of  waterproof  striped  canvas,  costing  $5 
for  the  coat,  and  the  same  for  the  skirt. 
They  are  very  fashionable.  Chevy  Chase 
flannel  skirts  for  golf  and  tennis  or  coun- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


S7  42.  —  One-piece 
Dress  fur  Misses 
ami  Small  Women, 
16  and  IS  years. 


8727.  —  M  i  d  d  ' 
Biouse  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
l (I  and  IS  years. 


8735  — Girls  Nor- 
folk  Suit.  S  to  14 
years. 


8731. — Dress  with 
Three-piece  S  k  i  r  t 
f  or  Misses  a  n  d 
Small  Women.  10 
and  IS  years. 


try  wear  are  hunter’s  green  or  <  berry 
red.  fastened  with  pear!  buttons  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar;  price  $7.75. 

Little  boys’  play  smocks  are  like  a 
plain  overall  pinafore:  made  of  fine  blue 
or  brown  chambray,  cuffs  and  pockets 
piped  white,  and  white  pique  collar,  price 
$1,50. 

Table  pads  that  are  heat-proof  and 
moisture-proof  insure  full  protection  to 
a  dining  table  of  polished  wood;  round 
-12-inch  mats  are  $2.97,  increasing  in 


price  to  $4. S9  for  the  five-foot  size.  Ex¬ 
tra  leaves  cost  89  cents  each,  12  inches 
wide,  in  length  from  42  to  60  inches. 
Such  pads  are  made  up  in  any  size  or 
shape  desired  on  special  order. 

Wooden  “trees”  on  which  to  stretch 
babies’  or  children's  stockings  while  they 
dry  are  insurance  against  shrinkage. 

A  very  nice  ice  cream  freezer  has  an 
extra  wire  beater,  which  induces  more 
rapid  freezing;  six  to  eight  minutes’ 
cranking  is  sufficient.  Some  of  the  new 
freezers  have  galvanized  pails,  instead  of 
the  heavy  wooden  ones;  we  are  assured 
that  they  do  not  rust,  and  last  longer 
than  the  wood. 

String-bean  slicers  are  among  the  small 
conveniences,  also  “turbine”  egg-beaters, 
which  are  recommended  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  is  clone. 

No  doubt  some  among  our  readers 
cherish  an  old  grandmother’s  tea  set  of 
sprigged  china,  lustrous  fine  white  ware 
with,  a  small  slightly  raised  sprig  of  lav¬ 
ender  blue.  These  old  sets,  if  perfect, 
possess  considerable  value,  apart  from 
the  sentiment  attached  to  them  as  heir¬ 
looms,  but  modern  English  ware  is  made 
in  the  same  style.  We  saw  this  recently, 
in  open  stock,  a  single  cup  and  saucer 
costing  50  cents.  The  same  ware  is 
seen  with  a  mulberry-colored  sprig. 
Many  of  the  old  patterns  of  Staffordshire 
and  other  English  ware  used  in  old  New 
England  are  still  manufactured,  such  as 
the  Indian  tree  and  the  “blue  onion,” 
etc.,  and  are  sold  in  inexpensive  open 
stock  ;  they  are  always  in  good  taste,  and 
especially  desirable  in  an  old-fashioned 
house.  We  must  confess  a  p'*’*sonai  liking 
for  willow  pattern,  though  collectors  tell 
us  that  even  old  willow  pattern  china  has 
no  real  value,  and  some  of  the  modern 
is  very  carelessly  printed ;  however,  it 
has  the  interest  of  old  associations.  This 
year  there  is  a  vogue  for  black  and  white 
china,  as  well  as  draperies,  furnishings 
and  dress.  Some  is  simply  banded  in 
black  ;  other  styles  have  geometrical  de¬ 
signs  or  conventional  patte-ns.  Candle¬ 
sticks  and  vases  as  well  as  table  china, 
show  these  black  and  white  effects.  Some 
of  the  old  Staffordshire  china  has  a  land¬ 
scape  printed  in  black  on  a  white  ground, 
and  there  are  some  examples  of  this  now 
sought  after  by  collectors.  Some  of  the 
quaintest  pottery  we  have  seen  lately 
was  peasant  ware  from  Brittany;  rather 
thick,  dull  white,  roughly  glazed,  decor¬ 
ated  with  figures  in  peasant  costume, 
crudely  painted  in  bright  colors.  We  no¬ 
ticed  among  these  pieces  a  shallow  oval 
bowl,  which  had  a  semi-circular  piece 
taken  out  of  one  side  of  the  brim,  like 
a  large  bite.  On  inquiry  we  learned  that 
this  was  a  barber's  bowl  ;  instead  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  customer  with  a  sheet.  Amer¬ 
ican  fashion,  the  Breton  barber  holds  this 
bowl  under  his  client's  chin  to  catch  the 
lather,  the  depression  in  the  brim  fitting 
close  to  the  neck.  Qandle-sticks.  pitch¬ 
ers  and  tankards  of  Flemish  ware,  rather 
heavy  pottery  in  dark  green  with  smooth 
shining  glaze,  are  quaint  and  artistic, 
making  odd  pieces  for  gifts,  but  impor¬ 
tations  have  ceased  for  the  present. 
When  looking  at  t lie  quaint  foreign  nov¬ 
elties  in  some  of  New  York's  gift  and 
curio  shops,  we  are  reminded  <>f  a  friend 
who  purchased,  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  Europe,  a  piece  of  china  that 
was,  she  was  sure,  a  most  unusual  nov¬ 
elty.  She  carried  it  everywhere,  for  the 
rest  of  her  trip,  at  considerable  incon¬ 
venience,  and  her  disgust  may  be  im¬ 
agined  when,  soon  after  her  return  to 
America,  she  saw  a  duplicate  of  her  cher¬ 
ished  curio,  in  a  New  York  shop,  at  a 
lower  price  than  she  had  paid  for  it 
abroad ! 


Apple-sauce  Cake  ;  Canned  Corn  and 
Beans. 

Will  you  give  me  a  couple  of  recipes 
which  I  cut  from  your  paper  some  time 
ago  but  which  were  borrowed  from  me? 
1.  Recipe  for  apple  sauce  cake  2.  The 
method  of  canning  corn  with  sugar  and 
salt,  printed  some  time  last  season.  Also, 
can  you  tell  me  how  beans  are  canned 
in  cold  water?  F.  J.  o. 

We  have  given  several  recipes  for  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  cake;  the  following  was  printed 
last  year  in  the  same  issue  as  the  canned 
corn  recipe  asked  for.  One  cup  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  one-half  cup  of 
shortening,  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda, 
one-half  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  nut¬ 
meg,  one  cup  of  chopped  and  seeded  rais¬ 
ins,  sprinkled  with  flour,  one  cup  of  un¬ 
sweetened  sour  apple  sauce  beaten 
smooth.  No  liquid,  baking  powder  or 


eggs  are  used.  Sift  together  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  except  the  soda.  Cream  the 
shortening,  beat  till  light  with  the  sugar, 
add  the  soda  dissolved  in  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  warm,  not  boiling,  water.  Beat  in 
the  apple  sauce,  add  the  raisins,  then  the 
dry  ingredients.  Bake  in  a  loaf  or  in 
layers. 

This  method  of  canning  is  said  to  he 
very  successful  :  To  10  cups  corn,  cut 
from  the  cob,  add  one  cup  sugar  and  one- 
half  cup  salt.  Add  a  very  little  water  if 
it  seems  dry,  and  cook  in  a  kettle  till 
heated  through  ;  let  it  bubble,  but  stir  to 
avoid  scorching.  When  thoroughly 
heated  through,  pack  in  glass  cans,  with 
new  rubbers.  It  does  not  need  freshen¬ 
ing  when  prepared  for  the  table,  merely 
seasoning  with  milk  and  butter. 

We  have  never  tried  canning  beans  in 
cold  water,  but  the  following  recipe  is 
given  us:  Scald  the  beans,  drain,  pack  in 
glass  jars  with  new  rubbers,  pour  in 
cold  water  until  it  overflows,  driving  out 
any  air  bubbles,  then  seal.  This  same 
process  is  used  for  canning  rhubarb,  but 
we  feel  doubtful  of  the  results  with  beans. 
Beans  are  also  canned  in  brine,  without 
cooking,  and  this  is  considered  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  we  are  told  the  beans  keep  well, 
and  require  little  freshening,  being  conk¬ 
ed  just  like  the  fresh  vegetable. 


Dustless  Dusters. 

r.  D.  asks  on  page  945  for  recipe  fur 
dustless  dusters.  This  was  printed  in 
1914,  on  page  1162,  under  title  “Saving 
Time,”  as  follows:  “Dustless  dust  cloths 
and  mops  save  much  time  as  no  dust  is 
scattered.  They  can  be  made  at  home 
by  soaking  a  flannel  cloth  in  paraffin  oil 
over  night,  then  hang  out  to  dry.  These 
can  be  washed  many  times  in  hot  soap 
vsuds  without  fresh  oil.  Equal  parts  of 
coal  oil  and  turpentine  also  make  good 
dustless  dusters.”  M.  C.  B. 


The  Housewife’s  Vacation. 

I  have  decided,  like  a  great  many  other 
women  that  for  a  woman  who  has  a 
home : 

“There  is  no  place  like  home, 

O !  there’s  no  place  like  home.” 
for  her  to  rest,  and  spend  a  happy  vaca¬ 
tion  in.  I  planned  July  and  August  for 
my  vacation  time.  It  was  much  too  loug 
a  time  for  a  woman  in  my  circumstances 
to  spend  away  from  her  family,  so 
through  May  and  June  I  kept  thinking 
of  the  nice  tilings  I  would  do  in  my  va¬ 
cation  and  the  hard  things  did  not  seem  so 
hard,  for  I  have  not  grown  up  yet,  and 
you  know  what  fun  it  is  to  make  plans, 
and  even  if  the  castle  falls,  be  thankful 
that  you  can  have  the  dear  delight  of 
building  another  one,  even  more  grand, 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

No  matter  how  poor  one’s  friends  and 
neighbors  may  think  she  is,  no  one  is 
poorer  than  she  feels. 

"It  is  the  mynde  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happie.  rich  or 

poor.” 

Part  of  my  vacation  plans  were  to 
eliminate  as  many  distasteful  duties  as 
possible  from  my  housework,  so  I  planned 
to  send  away  my  washing.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  ease  your  conscience  when  you 
spend  money  like  that  by  saying  you  are 
helping  some  one  who  is  poorer;  and  buy 
some  bakers’  pies  and  cookies.  Some  of 
the  bake  houses  send  carts  out  into  the 
country  on  certain  days  each  week. 

Then  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
not  invite  anyone  to  dinner  or  supper 
and  get  up  a  spread  for  them,  but  if  any 
of  my  friends  wished  to  come,  they  might 
without  any  special  invitation  from  me. 

I  planned  to  spend  more  time  with  the 
children,  reading  to  them  on  rainy  days 
(it’s  really  surprising  what  grown-up 
books  they  enjoy)  and  taking  them  on 
picnics,  where  we  find  mushrooms  and 
flowers,  and  bugs  and  all  sorts  of  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  talk  about.  We  have  a 
Boy  Scout  book,  which  we  paid  25  cents 
for;  from  this  we  learn  many  things  of 
out-door  life. 

Some  nights  after  supper  we  go  up 
into  the  cow  pasture,  where  we  have 
built  a  stone  arch,  and  the  boys  build  a 
lire,  while  I  read  to  myself.  When  it  gets 
real  dark  we  put  out  the  fire.  Little 
Man  goes  ahead,  down  the  crooked  cow 
path  with  his  little  lantern,  to  show  us 
the  way  home. 

I  suppose  everyone  has  work  to  do 
which  is  distasteful.  What  I  might  like 
to  do  other  women  might  dislike  very 
much,  so  each  must  decide  for  herself 
what  can  be  left  undone  in  her  home,  and 
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not  let  everything  go  to  pieces.  Father 
used  to  say  “The  necessities  we  must 
have,  but  the  superfluities  we  can  get 
along  without.”  In  my  part  of  the 
world  everybody  works;  it  is  considered 
disgraceful  not  to,  and  successful  is  that 
man  who  likes  his  “job.”  I  suppose  we 
can  all  learn  to  like  our  “jobs”  if  we  try. 

I  would  advise  each  husband  to  send 
his  wife  away,  for  at  least  a  week’s  visit 
each  year.  You  know  she  gets  horribly 
tired  of  washing  that  old  separator  and 
those  milk  pails  and  cream  cans.  Of  the 
women  and  men  I  know  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  women  tire  of  doing,  over  each 
day,  the  same  kind  of  work,  sooner  than 
men  tire  of  their  work.  One  man  said 
his  work  was  his  vacation.  But  I  am 
supposed  to  be  talking  of  women  now. 
We  all  like  a  change  once  in  a  while,  so 
w  *  go  visiting  and  visit  and  visit  and  vis¬ 
it,  and  our  friends  feed  us,  and  set  us 
down,  and  rest  us.  Then  they  take  us 
all  around  to  see  the  sights.  We  have  the 
time  of  our  lives,  and  then  come  home,  so 
tired  but  O,  so  happy,  just  to  get  home. 

HELEN  SOUTH  WORTH. 


More  About  Apples. 

Apple  Chutney. — This  recipe,  received 
originally  from  Indiana,  is  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  appetizing  relish:  Twelve  sour  apples, 
one  mild  onion,  three  peppers  (one  red), 
one  cup  of  seeded  and  chopped  raisins, 
one  pint  of  pure  cider  vinegar,  one-half 
a  ctip  of  curant  jelly,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  four  lemons,  one  tablespoon 
of  ground  ginger,  one-fourth  a  teaspoon 
of  cayenne,  one  tablespoon  of  salt.  Chop 
the  apples,  onion  and  peppers  very  fine; 
add  the  vinegar  and  jelly  and  let  simmer 
one  hour,  stirring  often;  add  the  other 
ingredients  and  cook  another  hour,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Store  as  canned  fruit. 

Apple  Marmalade. — This  was  given 
some  years  ago  in  the  Chicago  Record: 
Select  for  it  the  best  cooking  apples  with 
a  tart  flavor.  Remove  cores  and  seeds, 
but  do  not  pare.  After  preparing,  weigh 
the  apples,  put  in  a  preserving  kettle, 
cover  with  water  and  cook  very  slowly 
until  soft.  Strain.  Return  the  pulp  to 
the  kettle  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  granulated  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
apples.  Set  over  the  fire  and  cook  very 
.'lowly  until  thick  and  clear.  Add  for 
every  two  pounds  of  apples  the  juice  of 
half  an  orange  or  lemon,  when  the  mar¬ 
malade  is  half  cooked.  If  it  is  possible 
to  get  quinces,  add  one  quince,  pared, 
core  removed  and  sliced  thinly,  to  every 
two  pounds  of  apple  when  first  putting 
to  cook.  Pack  while  hot  into  small  jars. 
Cover  with  melted  paraffin. 

Baldwin  Apple  Relish. — Chop  fine  one 
large  onion  and  two  Baldwin  apples  that 
have  been  pared  and  cored.  Ileat  one 
cupful  of  weak  vinegar.  Blend  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  mustard,  sugar  and  corn¬ 
starch,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  this  into  the 
boiling  vinegar  and  cook  until  thick;  add 
the  apple  and  onion  and  serve  cold  or  hot, 
according  to  the  family  taste. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. — Butter  an  agate 
taking  dish.  Slice  into  this  tart  apples 
enough  to  fill  the  dish;  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pour  in  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
water.  Sift  together  a  cup  and  a  half 
<»f  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Into  this  work  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Beat  an  egg,  add  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
milk  (scant  measure),  and  stir  into  the 
dry  ingredients.  When  thoroughly  mixed 
- pread  over  the  apples.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  about  25  minutes.  Invert  the  dish 
no  as  to  have  the  apples  on  the  top. 
Serve  hot  with  butter  and  sugar  or  syrup. 

Apple  Meringue. — Peel  and  halve  tart 
apples.  Make  a  syrup  of  granulated 
sugar  and  water  and  put  the  apples  in  it, 
letting  them  cook  until  they  can  be 
pierced  with  a  straw.  Arrange  the  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  platter  they  are  to  be  served 
in ;  boil  the  syrup  down  and  pour  over 
the  apples.  When  cold,  heap  irregularly 

ith  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  four 
Kgs,  four  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  pul¬ 
verized  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Sprinkle  with  chopped  almonds  and  set 
•  n  the  oven  on  a  board  and  brown  quick¬ 
ly.  Serve  very  cold,  with  a  rich  custard. 

Apple  and  Bago  Pudding. — Core  and 
!>eel  enough  apples  to  fill  an  ordinary 
ized  baking  dish.  Fill  the  centre  with 
NUgar  and  nutmeg.  Wash  a  cup  of  sago 
and  cook  it  in  water  to  cover,  until  it 
is  clear.  Pour  all  around  the  apples  and 


bake  one  hour  in  a  good  oven.  Add  more 
water  if  it  becomes  dry  before  it  is  done. 
Serve  it  cold  with  cream. 


Ways  With  Pears. 

Pears  in  Cider. — One  of  our  friends 
reports  that  Kieffer  pears  are  delicious 
canned  in  sweet  cider.  The  customary 
syrup  is  made  by  melting  sugar  in  the 
'•  kler,  and  the  pears  are  cooked  in  this 
(not  over-cooked)  either  in  the  jars  or 
in  a  kettle.  The  cider  is  said  to  give 
much  richness  of  flavor.  Pears  were  also 
canned  in  perry  (pear  cider),  but  the 
result  was  not  considered  so  desirable  as 
where  the  apple  juice  was  used. 

Pear  Chips. — Four  pounds  of  Duchess 
or  other  hard  pears  sliced  thin,  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons 
and  grated  rind  of  one,  one  ounce  of  dry 
or  green  ginger  root  chopped  fine  and  one- 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  £93. — Baby  Bib,  to  be  embroidered 
solid  xv i t li  t lie  satin  stitch  or  as  eyelets, 
outlining  the  stems  and  buttonholing  the 
scalloped  edge,  or  the  whole  design  with 
the  exception  of  the  scalloped  edge  may  lie 
outlined.  The  price  of  a  pair  of  these  bihs 
stamped  on  finest  small  cord'  white  pique 
with  mercerized  (loss  to  complete  embroid¬ 
ery,  one  in  white  and  the  other  in  baby 
blue  is  25  cents;  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 


905. — Design  for  Diamond  Smocking.  Two 
sizes  are  given.  The  smaller  size  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  children’s  gnimpes  and  dresses  and  to 
dainty  garments.  The  larger  size  K  adapt¬ 
ed  to  garden  smocks,  women’s  skirts,  etc. 

Transfer  pattern  10  cents. 


half  tumbler  of  water.  Cook  until  clear, 
then  seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

Bear  Syrup. — Very  nice  syrup  may  be 
made  from  pears,  core  ami  pare  then ; 
cover  with  cold  water  and  set  on  back  of 
stove,  let  simmer  until  soft,  then  dip  off 
juice  carefully  or  strain  through  a  col¬ 
ander.  If  the  juice  is  not  clear  strain 
through  a  fine  strainer.  Return  to  the 
fire  and  boil  down  rapidly  to  about  one- 
quarter,  then  add  sugar,  about  as  for 
jelly,  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  a  cupful  of 
juice.  Boil  until  the  syrup  is  thick  as 
you  wish  and  put  in  glass  jars.  This, 
when  properly  made,  is  thought  to  be  as 
nice  as  maple  syrup.  The  flavor  may 
he  varied  a  little  by  using  a  very  little 
lemon  juice  or  green  ginger.  If  desirable, 
the  cooked  pears  may  be  used  by  boiling 
them  a  short  time  with  a  little  sugar,  or 
with  sugar  and  vinegar. 

The  above  recipes,  from  the  Rural 
Cook  Book  give  a  little  variety  from  the 
plain  canned  fruit.  The  following  are 
also  good : 

Spiced  Pears. — Cut  in  half  and  pare 
seven  pounds  of  the  best  Winter  pears — 
those  commencing  to  soften  are  best. 
Pour  a  pint  and  a  half  of  a  good  cider 
vinegar  over  three  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar.  Put  the  vinegar  and  sugar  in  a 
preserving  kettle,  add  one  ounce  of  whole 
cloves,  one-half  ounce  of  mace  and  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  ginger  root.  Boil,  and 
skim  well.  When  clear,  put  in  the  fruit, 
and  cook  slowly  for  two  hours;  when 
cold  put  in  jars  and  seal  air  tight. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears. — Five  pounds  of 


firm,  just  ripe  pears,  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of  ground  cin¬ 
namon,  one  lemon  sliced  very  thin  and  a 
hit  of  mace.  Stick  two  whole  cloves  in 
each  pear,  one  at  the  blossom,  one  at  the 
stem  end.  Put  the  fruit  in  the  cold  vin¬ 
egar,  with  sugar  and  spices;  boil  until 
soft;  take  out  and  put  in  jars,  allowing 
the  vinegar  to  boil  until  reduced  to  the 
quantity  needed  for  filling  the  jars;  pour 
it  over  the  fruit.  In  three  days  pour  off 
the  vinegar,  bring  to  a  boil  and  pour 
again  over  fruit. 


Chicken  Salad  Without  Mayonnaise. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
chicken  salad  without  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing?  M.  M.  w. 

Where  mayonnaise  is  not  desired,  the 
salad  is  mixed  with  plain  French  dress¬ 
ing  only.  The  simple  French  dressing 
consists  of  one  saltspoonful  salt,  one-half 
saltspoonful  pepper,  three  tablespoonfuls 
oil,  one  tablespoonful  vinegar:  Mix  in 
the  order  given,  adding  the  oil  very  slow- 
ly.  Cut  into  dice  one  pint  cold  boiled  or 
roast  chicken  and  one  half  pint  celery 
(some  use  an  equal  quantity  of  celery), 
and  stir  in  the  French  dressing.  Chill 
in  the  icebox  until  served,  then  arrange 
on  lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  with  rings 
of  green  pepper  or  slices  of  hard-boiled 
egg.  or  hard-boiled  egg  yolk  pressed 
through  a  sieve.  Some  like  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice  added  to  the 
dressing,  or  a  small  quantity  of  made 
mustard  rubbed  in. 


Labor  Saving  and  Meringues. 

It  seems  to  me  too  bad  to  tell  women 
who  probably  have  barely  time  to  whisk 
up  a  meringue  with  au  egg-beater  that  in 
order  to  have  them  good  they  must  do 
it  with  a  fork.  When  I  was  first  married 
I  had  no.  egg-beater  and  had  to  use  a 
fork,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  of  work,  and 
takes  time  which  is  valuable.  I  had  a 
friend  who  said  her  meringues  always 
were  tough.  I  wished  to  find  out  what 
could  make  thorn  so.  I  never  had  any 
trouble  that  way.  I  tried  doing  all  sorts 
of  things  to  the  eggs,  and  I  never  yet 
made  a  tough  meringue,  so  cannot  sal 
what  makes  them  tough,  but  I  do  know 
that  a  good  clear  egg  white  beat  up  with 
an  egg-beater  is  good  enough  for  the 
President.  I  beat  the  egg  till  stiff,  put 
in  sugar,  much  or  little  as  I  want.  I 
never  put  in  flavoring.  Put  it  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  hot  oven  on  the  top  grate  and  watch 
it,  for  it  burns  readily.  airs.  e.  m.  e. 

Spanish  Rice. 

One  cup  rice,  one  cup  tomato,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  cups  cold  water,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  butter,  one  onion  diced  (small), 
paprika.  Wash  rice  thoroughly  and 
drain  well.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  frying 
pan  and  heat  very  hot ;  add  the  rice  and 
stir  constantly  until  well  browned  (about 
the  color  of  cocoa).  Push  the  rice  to  one 
side,  add  the  diced  onion  and  brown.  Stir 
up  well  and  add  salt  and  cold  water  and 
boil  rapidly  until  rice  is  well  done  and 
the  kernels  stand  up  big  and  round.  Add 
tomato  and  paprika  and  let  simmer  un¬ 
til  well  heated ;  serve  hot.  If  preferred, 
rich  milk  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the 
tomato  and  a  beaten  egg  may  be  added. 
Rice  browned  is  very  easy  to  digest.  Any 
loft  over  can  be  used  in  vegetable  or  in 
stock  soup.  e.  m.  s. 


Plain  Pancakes. — Sift  into  a  bowl  two 
cupfuls  of  flour  with  a  well-rounded  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  scant  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar.  Beat  to  foaming  lightness 
one  egg  and  add  with  enough  milk  to 
make  a  rather  thin  batter.  Bake  brown 
on  a  well-greased  hot  griddle. 


Oregon  Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  cup 
sugar;  one-half  cup  butter;  two  cups 
flour;  three  eggs;  four  tablespoons  sour 
milk;  one  cup  tart  apple  sauce;  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda ;  one  teaspoon  each  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Beat  the  eggs, 
add  sugar  and  beat  well,  then  the  butter, 
beat  till  it  creams;  add  milk,  apple  sauce 
and  spices,  sift  the  flour  and  soda  to¬ 
gether,  and  beat  in  gradually.  Bake  in 
layers  or  loaf.  It  is  very  nice  with  this 
apple  filling :  White  of  one  egg  beaten 
stiff,  one  cup  sugar  beaten  in,  and  one 
large  tart  apple  grated.  Spread  between 
layers  and  serve  at  once. 

MRS.  GEO.  SHEPPARD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentiou  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  tlie  TVIill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  eaused.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vou,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

8.W.  Sngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Good  CIDER 


Will  make  you  big  profits. 

Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape  Juice  Presses 

produce  10  to  400  barrels  daily. 

All  sizes,  hand  or  power.  All 
power  presses  have  steel 
beams  and  sills. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

We  make  cider  evaporators, 
apple-buttercookers,  vinegar 
generators,  cider  and  vine¬ 
gar  filters.  Writo  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Or  Room  119  I  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Presses 

We  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest.  Our 
Presses.  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  etc., 
are  1  ‘the  standard  ’  ’ 

leOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
I2W, Water  St.,S>racus8.N.Y. 

Established  1872. 


SAVE  YOUR 

With  a  Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 
you  can  turn  your  culls  into  good  selling 
cider.  You  can  u.so  do  custom  pressing 
fer  your  neighbors.  Our  improved 
high  pressure  construction  gets  alt 
the  juice  from  the  apples  with  min¬ 
imum  power.  All  sizes  of 
Presses,  from  15  to 400 barrels 
a  day.  A  small  investment 
will  start  you  in  a  profitable 
business.  Ask  for  free. 

Catalogue  describing  our 
lA.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  130, 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

ar.d  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
“Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning — Less  work — No  loss — 
t  ost,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $8.00.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4TH  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 


C '  A  VU  A  C  wagons,  hay  stacks,  waterproof 
Y  fit)  duck,  etc.  Canvas  bags  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  at  low  cost.  10-oz. wagon  cover, 
7b>xl2-ft.,$3.50;  10x14,  $5  OO.prepaid.  Write  for  prices. 
State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N.Y. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  Three  (3)  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  three 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


This  “American  Maid” 
Non-Breakable 
Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary. 

This  doll  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are 
sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  of  cash)  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us 
subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Dairy  War  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Through  the  courage  of  a  few  strong- 
hearted  dairymen  in  Dutchess  county, 
who  did  not  waver  in  the  hard  fight  to 
:  cure  a  fair  price  for  their  product, 
a  successful  Farmers’  Milk  Association 
I  as  been  organized  in  that  county,  that 
has  not  only  fixed  the  price  for  milk  in 
'  ’oughlceepsie,  but  has  taken  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollar  plant,  forcing  its 
stubborn  owner  to  sell  out  at  50  per 
cent,  of  its  value. 

Poughkeepsie  consumes  about  15,000 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  distributed  by  22 
dealers,  tbe  largest  being  the  Crowley 
Dairy  Products  Company,  which  has  cus¬ 
tomers  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
supply  of  the  city.  This  company  not 
only  refused  to  accept  the  farmers’  price, 
but  attempted  to  establish  a  scale  of 
prices  for  1915,  1 0  cents  less  per  hundred 
pounds,  for  nine  months,  the  other  three 
months  to  remain  as  they  were  in  1914. 
Those  who  sold  milk  to  the  Crowley  Com¬ 
pany  figured  that  they  were  receiving 
in  1914  an  average  of  about  9%  cents  a 
quart  for  Grade  B  milk,  because  of  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  scoring  and  deduction, 
i  The  association  determined  on  a  price 
.that  would  average  4Vi  cents  a  quart  for 
Grade  B  milk  testing  3.6  per  cent,  butter 
•  fat. 

There  was  considerable  reluctance  on 
: t lif*  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  to  join  the  association,  because  the 
dealers  declared  with  much  confidence 
they  could  secure  their  supply  from  else¬ 
where,  at  even  a  lower  rate  than  was 
paid  in  1914.  There  was  some  force  in 
this  contention,  for  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  Bordens  intended  to 
•educe  the  1915  price,  and  the  Dutchess 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hopewell 
function  were  anxious  to  drop  out  of  the 
Borden  market.  Nearly  150  indicated  an 
intention  to  join  the  association.  A 
‘  rong  committee  was  appointed  with  full 
power  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
!>.->  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desires  of 
the  association. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  held,  also 
conferences  with  the  dealers.  The  option 
on  a  suitable  building  was  obtained,  also 
necessary  machinery  and  accessories,  to 
use  in  event  of  the  association  being 
compelled  to  sell  the  milk.  The  plan  used 
by  the  Kingston  Association,  whereby  the 
milk  was  to  be  sold  on  the  dealer’s 
routes,  was  adopted  with  much  determina¬ 
tion,  and  a  plan  of  canvass  of  the  city 
was  arranged.  The  Poughkeepsie  news¬ 
papers  gave  the  contest  great  publicity, 
particularly  the  farmers1  side,  because  un¬ 
usual  care  was  exercised  as  to  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  statements  put  out  by 
the  committee,  their  appeal  being  based 
on  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  dairy¬ 
man  from  increased  cost  of  feed  and 
everything  he  used,  together  with  expen¬ 
sive  dairy  regulations  not  before  required. 
The  dealers  had  increased  the  retail  price 
of  Grade  B  milk,  several  months  before 
from  7  to  8  cents  a  quart,  while  the  dairy¬ 
men's  price  has  continued  the  same  as 
before. 

Finally  all  the  dealers  were  prevailed 
on  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  except  the  Growley  Company.  The 
refusal  of  the  Growley  Company  was  based 
<  n  the  belief  that  the  farmers  would  not 
st  ek  together,  and  its  officers  declared 
with  much  vigor  they  would  not  permit 
the  dairymen  to  dictate  the  price  the 
company  was  to  pay  for  the  milk.  The 
Crowley  Company  then  announced  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  large  type  in.  half¬ 
page  advertisements,  that  they  would, 
beginning  with  the  following  week,  sell 
Grade  B  milk  at  7  cents  a  quart.  New 
contracts  with  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  reduction,  were  handed  to  every 
dairyman  they  dealt  with,  to  sign  within 
three  days,  or  their  milk  would  not  be 
taken.  It  was  a  masterly  stroke  to  break 
the  dairymen’s  courage  and  gain  public 
approbation,  but  it  did  not  accomplish 
cither  end,  although  it  nearly  killed  the 
association.  A  meeting  held  on  the  last 
day  they  had  to  sign,  developed  that  62 
of  the  members  had  weakened  and  de¬ 
serted  the  association,  and  signed  the 
Crowley  Company  contracts.  It  was  an 
indignant,  stormy,  as  well  as  uneasy 
gathering.  If  Crowley  could  carry  out 
his  threats  and  the  committee  could  not 


handle  the  milk,  it  meant  a  great  loss  to 
those  who  remained  true.  On  a  vote  be¬ 
ing  taken,  all  present  but  six  voted  to 
stick.  The  six  dissenters  were  put  out 
of  the  room,  while  the  loyal  ones  for¬ 
mulated  a  plan  of  procedure. 

The  organizer  who  was  assisting  the 
dairymen  in  their  efforts,  drew  up  articles 
of  incorporation  of  a  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation,  a  board  of  directors  and  officers 
were  selected  and  given  full  authority, 
in  writing,  to  act  for  all  the  members 
who  subscribed  for  the  stock,  and  do  such 
things  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  association.  The 
wholesale  business  of  the  Crowley  Com¬ 
pany  was  its  greatest  source  of  profit, 
being  about  3,500  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
which  the  association  directors  imme¬ 
diately  attacked.  Within  throe  days  1.400 
quarts  was  taken  from  the  company,  and 
before  another  week  had  passed  its  whole¬ 
sale  trade  was  reduced  by  nearly  3,000 
quarts.  Then  came  the  turn,  Crowley 
offered  to  sell  out  to  the  association  for 
$75,000,  the  capital  stock  being  $100,000 
and  a  mortgage  of  $25,000  on  its  exten¬ 
sive  plant.  The  association  offered  $25,- 
000  in  cash,  and  assumed  the  mortgage, 
which  after  considerable  negotiation  was 
accepted,  and  the  property  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Farmer’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Milk  Company,  Inc.  Its  officers  are 
Thomas  I’endell,  president;  John  M. 
Ham,  vice-president ;  Elmer  Conklin, 
treasurer ;  Herman  J.  Smith,  secretary, 
and  Charles  S.  Tanner,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary.  It  was  the  courage  of  these  men, 
who  bravely  withstood  every  attack  and 
carried  out  all  of  the  important  details 
of  the  contest,  assisted  by  John  E.  Kraft, 
Master  of  the  Ulster  County  Pomona 
Grange,  that  brought,  about  the  great 
victory  for  these  dairymen. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  Far¬ 
mers’  Association  is  successfuly  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  business,  the  profit  for  the  past 
two  months  being  slightly  over  $4000. 

R.  J. 


Blackleg. 

I  would  like  some  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  vaccination  of  young  stock,  for 
the  prevention  of  blackleg.  For  the 
past  three  or  four  years  I  have  prac¬ 
tised  vaccination  on  young  stock,  with  no 
losses  until  this  season.  This  season  I 
vaccinated  as  usual  shortly  before  turning 
out  to  grass,  and  just  recently  found  one 
of  my  best  heifers  dead  in  the  pasture; 
died  of  blackleg.  Is  not  vaccination  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  preventive  for  black¬ 
leg?  If  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  blackleg 
in  this  case?  G.  II.  B. 

New  York. 

Vaccination  is  a  reliable  preventive  of 
blackleg  if  the  vaccine  is  fresh,  from  a 
reputable  maker;  properly  applied  and  not 
used  after  an  animal  has  become  infected. 
You  do  not  describe  the  post-mortem 
lesions  shown  by  the  heifer  in  question, 
therefore  we  cannot  give  a  confident  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Anthrax 
shows  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  blackleg,  and  is  not  prevented  by 
use  of  blackleg  vaccine.  It  may  have 
been  present,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
an  opinion  if  you  care  to  describe  the 
lesions.  A.  S.  A. 


Worms  in  Cat. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  proper  treatment 
for  a  exit  troubled  with  intestinal  worms? 

New  York.  H.  H. 

Starve  the  cat  for  24  hours;  then  give 
two  to  three  grains  of  santonin  and  half 
an  hour  or  so  later  give  a  purgative  dose 
of  castor  oil.  For  large  cats  five  drops 
of  turpentine  may  be  added  to  the  oil. 
The  treatment  may  be  repeated  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  if  thought  necessary. 

A.  £•  A. 


Farrowing  Troubles. 

Is  feeding  corn  injurious  to  breeding 
sows?  I  have  my  sows  in  a  run  of 
about  four  acres,  and  feed  corn.  I  have 
had  trouble  this  Spring  and  Summer 
with  pigs  dying  before  birth.  They  are 
large  and  fully  developed.  Three  sows 
have  died  while  giving  birth  to  the  pigs, 
which  were  dead  when  born.  Some  one 
has  said  I  feed  too  much  corn  in  warm 
weather.  What  do  you  consider  best  feed 
for  breeding  sows?  Another  has  said 
the  breed  was  too  closely  related. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  R.  it. 

On  general  principles  corn  should  form 
a  very  small  part  of  the  ration  for  grow¬ 
ing  animals,  breeding  animals  and  sows 
that  are  in  pig  or  sucking  pigs.  It  is 


too  heating,  too  fattening,  and  does  not 
go  to  form  bones  or  to  give  much  energy. 
Keep  the  corn  for  fattening  the  grown 
hogs.  At  all  time  make  sows  take  abund¬ 
ant  exercise  and  especially  when  in  pig. 
Feed  them  roots  or  a  little  silage,  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  light  slop  of  mixed  meals. 
Allow  free  access  to  slaked  lime,  wood 
ashes  and  wood  charcoal.  Do  not  give 
medicine  of  any  kind.  Keep  the  bowels 
active  toward  farrowing  time,  and  no 
trouble  will  be  likely  to  occur.  A.  s.  A. 


Influenza. 

My  horses  seem  to  swell  in  the  throat, 
their  legs  swell  and  they  will  not  eat 
much.  Their  eyes  swell  closed,  and  after 
they  get  better  bunches  seem  to  break 
out  on  them.  The  colt  caught  it  and  its 
throat  swelled,  it  would  not  nurse  or 
eat,  so  it  died.  What  do  you  call  it  and 
what  is  good  to  cure  it?  T.  p. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  disease  is  influenza,  or  possible 
strangles  (distemper)  and  is  contagious. 
It  would  be  best  to  employ  a  graduate 
veterinarian  to  treat  the  affected  horses, 
as  the  symptoms  have  to  be  treated  as 
they  appear.  He  might  have  saved  the 
foal.  Probably  an  abscess  formed  under 
the  jaws  or  in  the  throat  and  should  have 
been  opened  for  liberation  of  pus.  In 
some  cases  the  eyes  become  affected  and 
the  lids  swell  and  close,  while  the  legs 
also  swell.  That  form  is  called  “pink 
eye,”  or  “epizootic.”  Clean  up,  disin¬ 

fect  and  whitewash  the  stable,  which 
should  be  light  and  well  ventilated.  Al¬ 
low  the  horses  free  access  to  pure  water 
at  all  times  and  feed  light,  laxative  ra- 
tions.  Dissolve  two  drams  of  saltpeter 
in  the  drinking  water  twice  daily.  The 
veterinarian  will  give  any  additional 

treatment  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 

Raising  a  Foal. 

I  have  a  colt  12  weeks  old.  This  is  the 
first  colt  I  have  bred,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  feeding  and  raising.  I 
would  be  thankful  for  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  could  give  me  in  this  line. 

Pennsylvania.  v.  E.  s. 

See  that  the  mare  has  the  best  of  pas¬ 
ture,  and  twice  daily  feed  her  whole  oats 
and  one-sixth  part  of  wheat  bran  by 
weight.  As  the  pasture  becomes  dry  and 
spare  feed  cut  corn  fodder,  or  other  green 
stuff,  twice  daily,  and  also  allow  hay  in 
addition  to  the  grain  ration.  Bet  the  foal 
have  crushed  oats  and  wheat  bran,  equal 
parts,  to  eat  twice  daily.  Allow  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  pure  drinking  water.  Provide 
shelter  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
mare  may  be  lightly  worked  every  day, 
but  the  foal  must  not  be  allowed  to  suck 
when  the  mare  is  hot  and  tired.  Stahl e 
the  mare  at  such  times,  feed  a  pound  of 
hay  while  she  is  cooling  off  and  milk  out 
the  udder  before  she  is  turned  with  the 
foal  when  cool.  Wean  the  foal  when  five 
or  six  months  old,  when  it  can  live  on 
grain  and  hay  apart  from  the  mare. 

A.  S.  A. 


Medicine  Mixture  for  Cattle. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Barnes  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station  says  in  speaking  of 
abortion  in  cattle: 

“I  should  also  like  to  recommend  the 
following  not  claiming  it  a  sure  cure 
for  abortion ;  however  it  is  a  mixture 
which  has  given  exceedingly  good  results 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  other  places : 
10  pounds  sulphur,  6  pounds  copperas,  3 
pounds  saltpetre,  3  pounds  air-slacked 
lime  and  1  pound  asafetida.  One  pound 
of  the  above  mixture  is  mixed  with  10 
oounds  of  salt  and  placed  where  the  ani¬ 
mals  can  eat  what  they  desire.” 

Remember  that  this  is  not  given  as 
any  “sure  cure,”  but  simply  as  a  tonic 
or  possible  remedy  or  help. 


He:  “I  see  women  are  doing  great 
work  in  the  war.”  She :  “Yes,  they  are 
furnishing  the  targets.” — Life. 


PREMIER  QUALITY 

Owl  Brand 


Cottonseed  Meal 


Standard  for  40  Years 


We  take  pride  in  our  efforts  !  Do  you  ? 

We  know  it  pays  to  feed  the  best— Do  you? 
You  want  satisfaction— not  rebates  1  Don’t  you? 

if  So,  Let’s 
Co-Operate! 


Order  Owl  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal,  guaran¬ 
teed  and  tagged  full  41H  protein,  and  we  will  do 
our  part  in  seeing  that  you  get  it.  Don’t  be  mis¬ 
lead  into  buying  Cottonseed  Meal  “basis  41<E  pro¬ 
tein”  and  receiving  Cottonseed  Meal  tagged  a 
misleading  sliding  scale  3814#  to43$,  which  allows 
for  big  dealers  profit  at  your  expense .  Insist  on 
Owl  Brand— it  is  your  assurance  for  quality.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  furnish  it,  write  or  wire  us  at 
our  expense,  and  we  will  name  some  nearby 
dealer  who  can  furnish  it.  Our  booklet  " Science 
of  Feeding free  on  request. 


Jtand  by  Us  and  We  will  stand  by  You. 


fied  OWL  brand  exclusively 

Will  You? 


F.  W.  BRGDE  &  CO., 


Memphis, 

Tenn. 


ESTABLISHED  1  076 


l-KE  OWL  CH  THE  TAG  MEANS  QUALITY  IN  THE  BAG” 

WE  LEAD  in  maintaining  a  high  standard, 
and  have  done  so  for  40  years. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tits 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
•square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


9 


Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  freefrom  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  driea  beet 
pulp.gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  prains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that ’sail;  each  inCTedient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  inhuge  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  Stvm  aloes  intoaprofit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  formoro 
profits.  Sold  on  “money  back  If  not  satisfied'* plan. ILARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO.,  647Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B-  -12=33 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!”^ 

A  Jh  a  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running? 

Uf  M  U  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
'  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
er  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
irger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days’  FreeTrial  E*™9  its »» ®°»* 

j  *  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory ”  offer. 

I  uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  121 
221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


AMERICAN 


Upward 


CREAM 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEE U, 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsomefree catalog-  Address  _  v 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  BAmenoa  ™  y. 


issJhe  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHIOWN 

Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them — in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  send  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

GO- 70  Main  St,  -  •  Attica.  N.  X.J 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBING 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  8  K.  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings.  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins. 
Varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  » 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*; 


MINERAL' 


in  use 

over 


heave;;,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  M 


Ise  KIMIKi'3  Fnmoui 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
fur  bone,  bog,  and  ^blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  60  cent,,  post 
Deld.  E.  kind Ig,  Jr.,  Itemedy  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila- 


HORSE  LAME? 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — ‘‘Rural.  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Nearly  100  Head 
All  Females 
All  Unblemished 
Yes  HOISTEINS 


That  Means  Yon  Will  Have  a  Chance 
At  a  dunch  of  Good  Ones  At 


The  Watertown  Sale 

September  10,  1915 
At  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc. 
Sale  Managers  -  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  TATES  EAKMS,  Orchard  Park,  N,  Y. 

Kolstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  f1 If! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
lie  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— AYRSHIRES 

HERD  OF  18  HEAD,  ALL  AGES.  Will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Greene  County  Pair  at  Cairo, 
August 24  and 25.  Address  L.  M.  STORY,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  and  Guernsey  Cows 

Special  for  August 

85  rpjrl^tered  Uucrniney  cows  and  heifers  of 
Miiperlor  quality* 

Aii  entire  herd  at  private  Male.  Also  Holstein 
eo\VM  of  exceptional  breeding:  that  are  heavy 
producers. 

A  few  bull  at  bargain  prices. 

Tompkins  Co.  Breeders  Association 

C.  O.  Carman,  Sec’y  Trumansourg,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Registered  Guernsey  Calves 

Send  for  sale-list.  All  questions  cheerfully  answered 
and  inspection  invited.  GEO.  H.  CABLE,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 

E?  A  n  C  A  I  C— Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 
1  ^ M “ *“  ready  for  service  and 

younger,  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  country. 

Villagesitle  Guernsey  Farm,  M.  J,  Grimes,  Prop..  Citawissa,  Pa 

F  or  Sa  I  8  Three  Registered  Guernsey  Cows 

and  three  Heifers — Sheet  Anchor  strain.  A  bargain 

for  the  lot.  Jolin  E.  Haynes,  Seager,  New  York 

THL  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  bound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cowsiViat  will  improve  your  Dairy*? 

Write  for  f  ree  \iterature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 


TWO  JERSEY  BULLS 

Fairy  Boy’s  Noble,  98152:  a  splendid 
grandson  of  Noble  of  Oakland.  4 
yrs.  old. 

Rockhill  Oakland  Noble,  125239:  a  son 

of  above.  An  excellent  young  bull — 
good  enough  to  win  in  the  ring.  18 
mos.  old. 

Also  a  few  very  promising  heifers. 

Write  for  prices,  pedigrees,  and  photographs — or, 
better  yet,  come  and  see  us. 

6ILBERT  M.  TUCKER,  Jr.,  Rockhill  Farm,  6!enmont,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Bulls 

We  have  at  present  several  bull  calves,  sired  by  im¬ 
ported  and  home-bred  sires  and  from  dams  milking 
18  to  23  qts.  of  5%  to  6S  milk,  which  will  be  sold  at 
Farmers'  prices.  ITlsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  X.  (One  Mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

Fosterfields  Herd 

HEIh ERCAI.V  ES— FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable 

CHARLES  Q.  FOSTER,  Box  173,  Morristown,  Now  Jersey 

IpRCIT'VC— Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  $50  to  $100. 
JLilVjLi  I  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows,  $100  to  $250. 
Heavy  producing-  Imp.  and  Keg.  of  Merit  Stock.  Blood 
—Eminent  Italeign,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad’s, 
etc.  All  Stock  ottered  backed  by  Official  butter  records. 
OAK.WOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FoIPRODUGTION  fSL";  “.“Tin 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburolt.  Pa. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Heifer  CalFJS&K'asS 

KAY  IIROTHERTON,  R.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  .... 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

...  2. CO 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler 

. ..  1.C0 

1  Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

. ..  1.C0 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 

. ..  1.73 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . 

. ..  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 

The  Belgian  Hare 


Part  II. 

Quality  in  Stock. — In  starting  in  the 
business,  the  importance  of  securing  good 
stock  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A  well- 
bred  animal  costs  no  more  to  keep  than  a 
mongrel,  and  only  a  little  more  in  the 
beginning.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  one 
must  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  pedigreed 
animal.  While  a  hare  with  a  pedigree  is 
likely  to  be  better  bred  than  an  unpedi- 
greed  one,  this  is  by  no  means  invariable. 
I  keep  both,  and  charge  more  for  the 
former  than  the  latter,  but  not  because 
they  are  better.  In  fact.  I  have  won  over 
pedigreed  stock  with  unpedigreed  does, 
where  all  of  the  entries  were  high  class 
animals.  In  buying  hares  as  in  buying 
anything  else,  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  send  to  some  reliable  breeder, 
get  his  prices,  tell  him  what  you  want, 
and  let  him  send  you  the  best  he  can  for 
the  money  you  have  to  invest.  Of  course 
if  you  are  breeding  for  meat  alone,  weight 
is  the  most  important  consideration,  but 
if  you  intend  to  produce  breeding  stock, 
don’t  let  a  dollar  or  two  stand  in  the 
way  of  getting  first  class  stock  to  start 
with. 

Avoiding  Disease. — While  not  im¬ 
mune  from  disease,  yet  if  their  hutches 
are  kept  clean  and  dry  and  free  from 
drafts,  hares  are  subject  to  but  few  ail¬ 
ments.  This  is  especially  true  of  adults, 
for  the  critical  time  in  the  life  of  a  hare 
is  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight 
weeks.  Unless  the  mother  produces  suf¬ 
ficient  milk  to  properly  nourish  her 
young,  they  will,  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  nest,  begin  to  eat  whatever  food  they 
can  find,  before  their  stomachs  are  strong 
enough  to  assimilate  it.  causing  indiges¬ 
tion  and  slobbers.  This  shows  itself  by 
their  mouth,  front  parts  and  feet  becom¬ 
ing  wot,  giving  the  young  animal  a  very 
repulsive  appearance.  More  hares  are 
lost  by  this  trouble  than  by  all  other 
causes  combined.  Ordinary  table  salt 
rubbed  into  and  around  the  mouth  will 
frequently  correct  the  trouble,  and  save 
the  youngster.  When  slobbers  appear  in 
a  litter,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  moth¬ 
er’s  supply  of  milk  is  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  family,  and  more  nourishing 
food  should  be  provided. 

The  time-honored  phrase,  “the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,”  is  so  greatly  over¬ 
worked  that  it  means  little  to  the  think¬ 
ing  person,  yet  such  has  been  my  exper¬ 
ience.  While  this  does  not  mean  that  at 
no  time  have  I  had  a  stock  of  hares  on 
hand  which  I  could  not  readily  dispose  of, 
it  does  mean  that  frequently  I  have  had 
calls  for  them  which  I  could  not  sup¬ 
ply.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  hares  as 
food  and  breeders,  thousands  are  used 
every  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
experimental  purposes  in  medical  colleges, 
laboratories  and  sanitoriums.  Naturally 
sales  depend  very  much  upon  the  price 
asked,  and  common  sense  can  be  used  to 
as  good  advantage  in  the  Belgian  hare 
business  as  in  any  other.  To  assume  that 
every  one  who  embarks  in  the  business 
will  succeed,  is  quite  as  absurd  as  is  the 
converse  of  the  proposition. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  g.  dutton. 


Lice  On  Hogs. — I  find  crude  oil  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sprayer  the  most  practical 
way  of  ridding  hogs  of  lice.  If  after  re¬ 
peated  applications  their  skins  become 
hard  and  crack,  it  is  wise  to  mix  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  linseed  oil  with  it. 
Failing  crude  oil,  I  find  half  and  half 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  kerosene  the 
most  efficacious.  I  have  used  several  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  the  hog  oilers  and  find 
them  a  saver  of  labor,  and  quite  econom¬ 
ical  when  there  are  a  number  of  hogs  at 
pasture  in  the  same  lot. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  A.  buckley. 


Training  Dogs. — -As  to  an  article  on 
training  Airedales  I  do  not  think  I  am 
capable  of  doing  the  subject  justice.  I 
breed  a  few  dogs  on  the  side,  and 
the  Airedale  for  my  purpose  required 
very  little  training,  as  I  use  them 
for  watch  dogs  and  for  exterminating 
rats,  etc.,  and  they  take  to  this 
naturally.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
little  common  sense  to  keep  them  from 
learning  bad  habits  while  they  are  young. 

I  have  had  several  breeds  of  dogs,  but 
none  of  them  suit  me  as  well  as  the  Aire¬ 
dale.  They  are  not  a  dog  that  is  bark¬ 
ing  all  the  time,  but  when  there  is  any 
trouble  they  are  sure  to  give  the  alarm. 
They  are  not  quarrelsome,  but  when 
aroused  a  bulldog  cannot  come  near  them 
for  grit,  for  they  are  afraid  of  uothing. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  g.  lesher. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 

GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Aug.  25, 1915,  at  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

A  DOZEN  are  A.  R  O  cows 

A  third  are  daughters  of  some  of  the  best  bred  and  best  known  sires. 

A  spore  or  more  are  granddaughters  of  as  great  sires  as  ever  lived. 

More  than  a  third  are  from  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

Individuality  and  physical  condition  considered  this  is  one  of  the  best  sales 
that  has  ever  been  held. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  some  good  ones  to  develop,  be  sure  to  attend  this  sale 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  INC. 

Sale  Managers,  -  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 
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Rcnny  FOR  «FRUIPF-pRICES- s7b  00  toS15°  00 

KCHUI  rUSl  dtlfVIOt  Reeistered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 

caives.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWODD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5 


Special  Price 

ON  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Calves  and  yearlings.  Send  for  list,  stating 
class  and  age  of  animal  you  want.  We 
can  and  will  please  you. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  AHamuchy,  N.  J. 


Tnni<tRflm<!fnrSaip~Also  Sulefoot  Pig-».  Write 
luniSHdmSiDraaie  f(M.  book  let  of  information  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  ^0radm  lambs-  Also 


E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS, 


ewes  for  sale. 

Wilson,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  Wo  have  bad  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid  In  lots  of  5. 

1  registered  bull  8  months  old,  3  bulls  6  months  old, 
$50  each;  1  bull  3  months  old.  $100.  express  paid. 

3b  high-grade  yearlings  and  2-year-olds,  $1!)  each. 
Registered  and  high-grade  cows  at  very  low  prices 

REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Reg-  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull,  #75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-ucre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

HILLHURST  FARM 


ON  EASY 

TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  44  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiues  whose  Dam  lias  a  29,5?  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt- 


FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  BULL  CALF 

OUT  OF  A.  R.  O. 

Grandson  of  King  Segis  and  a  young  cow  with  good 
record.  Price  $40.  SABARAMA  F ABM,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y, 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 


is  the  best  place 
to  buy  grade 
Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  E.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Ontario  Don 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Service 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  yon  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  prodnees  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Kartwicfc  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MORGAN  BROOD  MARE  FOR  SALE 

due  to  foal  Aug.  1,  to  the  service  of  "  Gen.  Gatos.” 
Premier  stallion  at  the  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  farm 
Mare  will  be  rebred  without  extra  expense  if  pur¬ 
chaser  desires.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  raise  up  a 
valuable  young  team  of  Morgans. 
h.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  -  Middlebary,  Vt. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with.the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  _  Middlefield,  Ohio 


SWIWE 


For  Sale— Large  7  Months  Collins  Jersey  Red  Boar 

Or  trade  for  Registered  Rnroc.  Also  6 weeks  boar. 
Fin©  specimens.  Millis  Stock  Farm,  Millis,  Mass. 

Pedigree  Chester  Whites 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  IAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKVV  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Wanted  -Yorkshire  Boar  P ig_SH ey TEfl D ’ 

Berkshires 

Show  and  breeding  stock— all  ages.  Foundation 
“eras  carefully  selected.  Write  for  new  catalog. 

H.  M.  TERVVILU1GKR,  -  Kirkville,  N.  V. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  THE 

NEW  JERSEY  BERKSHIRE 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

will  be  held  at  the  Far  Hills  Fair  Grounds,  Far  Hills, 
N.  J.,  on  August  31,  1915.  For  information  in  regard 
to  entries,  catalogs,  etc.,  address 

C.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary,  Pre-Temp, 

Far  Hills,  New  Jersey 


"W  oodtoury  Farm 

Registered  Berkshires 

Bargains  in  boars,  also  some  fine  Hampshire  Rams. 
J.  W.  WEBB,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES“The  ,on--  deeP>  heavy,  bone  type, 
utlinaninca  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Borman,  Mil. 

Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied  Firm'Ksl&Is. 

A 11  fashionable  lamilies;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

R.  I  .  BUCKLEY,  "Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  _  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  ns  to  William  Riis, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
live  pigs,  their  first  litters:  after  being  on  shipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling  9,000  miles.  Selected  boars 
and  bred  SOWS  for  sale.  H.  C.  a  H.  8.  Harpending.  Dundee,  g.r 


200  Registered  Berkshires 

SOWS,  GILTS  AND  BREEDING  TRIOS 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  AT  SPOTSWOOD  FARM 

Situate  on  Skippack  Pike,  H  mile  South  of  Butler  Pike,  at  Broad  Axe,  Pa.,  i  Vs  miles  West  of 
Ambler,  Pa.,  17  miles  North  from  Philadelphia.  (Coaches  will  meet  trains  at  Ambler  Station, 
as  outlined  in  catalogue.) 

Thursday,  Sept.  2d,  1915,  at  12  Noon 

These  high  quality  Berkshires  are  consigned  by  the  most  careful  breeders  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  will  include  all  the  most  fashionable  families  of  the  breed.  We  expect  the  sale  to  be 
the  banner  Berkshire  sale  of  Pennsylvania  for  1915. 

WRITE  FOB,  CATALOGUE 

r ,  p,  v  Anriiniw.,  DANIEL  BUCKLEY,  Broad  Axe,  Pa.  j  ,  ,  .  . 

H.  G.  ELY,  Special  Auctioneer  H.  J.  DAGER,  Inc.,  Ambler, Pa.  }■  Agent,  and  Auctioneers 
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THE  RURAL  N  EW-YORRER 


August  21,  1913. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Aug.  13,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  lienee 
representative  sales,  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct  ba¬ 
sis  for  quotations. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 


MILK. 

The  I’orden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being  a 
difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  per  cent  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
300  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .  .  .  . 

$1.31 

$3 ,4G 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  . 

LOG 

3.23 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

.1  line  .... 

LOO 

1.35 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

.1  til  v  .... 

1.16 

1 .31 

3.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug . 

3..°, 2 

1.47 

1 .62 

1.77 

1.92 

•••• 

3.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

I 

SUTTER. 

Early  in  the  week  prices  advanced  one 
cent  on  the  better  grades  of  creamery 
and  dairy,  but  this  increase  was  at  once 
lost,  and  with  larger  receipts  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  decidedly  weaker. 

BUTT  Kit. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  27  ®  27bf 

Extra.  92  score  .  2fi  @  2t i'4 

Good  to  Choice  .  2:1  @  25 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  22 

State  Dairy,  best .  23  @  20 

Common  to  Good .  21  @  21 

Ladles  .  20  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  18  ®  20 

Process  . 20  ®  23 


Klgin,  Ill.,  butler  market  25  cents. 
Pblladei nhia.  western  creamery.  27  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  20. 

Chicago  creamery.  23@24. 

Kansas  City.  24@25. 

C11KK8K. 

Market  weak  and  fractionally  lower  on 
all  grades  of  whole  milk.  Sales  on  the 
T'tiea  market  have  run  1 2%  to  12%, 
which  is  1%  cent  under  last  year. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  13l£®  14 

Average  fancy  .  13  @  13!4 

Under  grades .  11  ®  12 

Daisies,  best .  1494®  15 

Young  Americas .  154®  16 

Ski  ms.  special .  II  ®  H4 

Pair  to  good  .  7  @  10 


1CGG8 

New-laid  eggs  have  made  another  two- 
ccnt  advance.  This  refers  only  to  fresh 
— not  held  stock.  The  writer  this  week 
examined  a  lot  of  exceptionally  line  look¬ 
ing  eggs,  pure  white,  good  size  and  clean. 
They  were  invoiced  as  new-laid  but  were 
stored  stock.  The  shipper’s  idea  evident¬ 
ly  was  that  they  would  pass  on  their  good 
looks.  An  occasional  shipment  does,  if 
not  badly  shrunken  or  musty,  but  most 
of  them  have  to  be  sold  for  what  they  are. 
It  is  the  custom  of  many  receivers  to  say 
nothing  to  the  shipper  about  this  unless 
lie  makes  serious  complaint  about  the 
price.  In  a  large  White  Leghorn  section 
where  there  are  several  local  commercial 
storages,  this  custom  of  storing  a  few 
cases  to  be  worked  out  later  as  fresh,  is 
so  common  that  shipments  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  are  at  once  candled  and  sold  as  a 
high  grade  of  storage  if  good  enough. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  33  @  34 

Medium  to  good .  23  ®  20 

Mixed  colors,  best .  20  ®  28 

Common  to  good .  18  @  22 

Duel;  Eggs  . 24  @  20 


LI V K  POULTRY. 

Arrivals  are  only  moderate,  but  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  stock  poor,  especially  the 
small  lots.  Fowls  are  selling  one-half 
cent  under  last  week,  broilers  about  the 
same.  Some  of  the  Leghorn  broilers  seen 
are  too  small,  under  one-half  pound, 
scarcely  larger  than  canaries.  The 
shrinkage  on  the  wild  breeds  usually  runs 
proportionately  heavier  than  on  others,  as  j 
they  are  afraid  of  everything  and  wear  j 


themselves  out 

trying  to  escape 

from 

the  coops. 

Broilers,  lb . 

.  17 
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DRESSKI)  POULTRY. 


Receipts  of  fresh-killed  are  larger,  and 
market  weak  on  both  chickens  and  fowls. 
The  quality  is  averaging  so  low  that 
much  of  the  best  trade  has  to  be  sup¬ 


plied  from  frozen  stock. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  ®  21 

Common  to  good .  14  ®  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  @  20 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  ®  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair  .  40  ®  50 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  14  ®  10 

Spring  Ducks  . .  10  @  17 

Squabs,  doz .  125  &  3  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Choice  steers  are  scarce,  most  going 
under  $9.50.  Fat  cows  and  oxen  in  fair 
demand  ;  others  selling  very  slowly. 
CaVes  lower  than  last  week  and  business 
dull.  Sheep  higher.  Lambs  slow,  ex¬ 
cept  fancy. 


Native  Steers . 7  50  ®  9  50 

Bulls .  5  00  6*7  00 

Cows .  3  00  @  7  00 

Caives.  prime  veal.  100  lb .  9  00  ®I2  50 

Culls .  0  00  ®  7  00 

Sheep.  1O0  lbs .  4  00  ®  (i  25 

Lambs  .  8  50  ®10  00 

Uogs .  7  50  @  y  00 


( General  Markets  on  page  1047.) 


Mixing  Crops  in  the  Silo. 

The  following  advice  comes  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College: 

Mixing  crops  in  a  silo  does  not  pay, 
according  to  .J.  I>.  Fitch.  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Agricultural  College.  He  says 
that  many  farmers  mix  corn  and  sorghum 
crops,  but  that  this  does  not  increase 
the  value  of  either  feed,  and  generally 
means  more  work,  in  that  material  must 
he  hauled  from  two  fields.  The  sorg¬ 
hums.  Mr.  Fitch  points  out,  are  generally 
not  mature  enough  to  go  into  the  silo 
until  some  time  after  the  corn  crop  has 
been  cut.  This  is  one  of  the  points  taken 
up  in  a  circular  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
department  of  the  college  for  Kansas 
farmers.  The  time  to  cut  the  silage 
crop,  the  size  of  cutter,  the  manner  of 
cutting,  the  packing  of  silage,  the  gas 
in  silos,  and  the  time  to  feed  silage,  are 
among  the  other  matters  in  the  circular. 

We  think  this  advice  is  sound.  In 
most  cases  corn  is  the  great  and  best 
silo  crop.  Cases  are  reported  to  us 
where  Soy  beans,  peas,  clover  or  other 
crops  are  packed  into  the  silo  with  the 
corn.  As  general  advice,  however,  it  is 
better  to  fill  the  silo  with  corn  and  dry 
the  peas,  beans  or  clover  as  hay.  The 
stock  prefer  some  dry  fodder,  and  these 
leguminous  crops  make  better  hay. 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  have  ques¬ 
tions  about  weeds  in  the  silo.  In  a  season 
like  the  present  there  are  many  weedy 
cornfields,  especially  where  the  corn 
is  in  drills.  It  will  be  very  expen¬ 
sive  to  clean  these  weeds  out,  and  if  i ho 
corn  is  cut  with  a  binder  the  weeds  will 
be  cut  into  the  silo.  They  will  do  no 
harm.  We  should  out  them  right  in. 
They  will,  if  anything,  give  the  silage 
a  pleasant  taste  and  the  seeds  will  he 
destroyed. 

Some  years  ago  we  heard  quite  a  little 
about  putting  some  substance  into  the 
silo  to  regulate  fermentation  or  add  to 
the  quality  of  the  silage.  Colcord  of 
Massachusetts  invented  a  silo  inside  of 
which  he  put  a  coil  of  perforated  iron 
pipes.  There  was  an  outside  connection 
at  the  bottom  through  which  he  could 
pump  out  the  liquids  or  force  in  any 
water  or  gas  as  desired.  He  claimed  to 
make  superior  silage — much  like  canned 
corn — but  the  system  went  out  of  use. 
Others  have  used  salt  in  the  silo,  or 
lime,  but  results  were  not  satisfactory. 
At  one  time  there  were  some  favorable 
reports  from  the  use  of  powdered  char¬ 
coal.  This  gave  a  sweeter  silage,  but  the 
color  was  black  and  offensive.  We  have 
now  come  to  the  solid,  airtight  silo, 
with  well  matured  corn  properly  moist¬ 
ened  and  solidly  packed  down  as  the  best 
cattle  corn  cannery. 


Cedar  or  Iron  Posts. — I  am  planning 
to  build  a  fence  around  my  farm  this 
Fall,  and  would  like  to  have  opinions 
from  your  readers  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  cedar  posts  and  the  so-called 
iron  posts  which,  I  am  informed,  are 
really  steel.  Is  it  true  that  the  latter 
are  short-lived  owing  to  action  of  elec¬ 
tric  currents?  w.  l.  d. 

11  CIS  hey,  Pa. 


Tiie  Brown  Mouse,  by  Herbert  Quick. 
The  story  is  ‘of  an  Iowa  school 
teacher  who  brings  vocational  training 
into  a  district  school-  A  study  of  whole¬ 
some  rural  life  iu  Iowa,  with  a  pleasant 
love  story  and  a  real  message.  Published 
by  Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis;  il¬ 
lustrated;  price  $1.25. 


Still  time 
to  buy  a 


To  late  buyers: 
Even  i  f  your 
dealer  is  sold  out 
he  can  got 
you  a  Bliz¬ 
zard  from 
the 


f  ac- 
tory 


Only 
small 
power 
needed- 
enormous 
capacity. 

Self-feed  table 
saves  one 
man’s  labor  — 
elevates  any  height  — simple,  durable,  safe- 
repair  expense  little  or  nothing. 

Write  today  for  catalog  — ask  nearest  dealer’s 
name  if  you  don’t  know. 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  20,  Canton,  0. 


Blizzard 

Silo  Filler 


Never  falls  to  cure  and  keep  silage  prime.  Renders 
entire  corn  plant— grain,  cobs,  sltucks,  leaves  and 
stalks— juicy,  tender  and  digestible  as  June  grass. 
Increases  dairy  production  and  profits.  Decreases 
feed  bills  half.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
owners  can  attest  these  truths.  The 
UNADILLA  is  a  guaranteed  Silo 
of  highest  quality.  Price  is  mod¬ 
erate.  Terms  liberal.  Factory  is 
in  year-round  operation.  Ship¬ 
ments  made  promptly.  Write 
today  for  catalog  an4  sales  agree¬ 
ments.  Late  orders  may  be  tele¬ 
graphed  in  at  our  expense. 

Acldr-ss.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


apec- 


The 

Power  Saver 

— The  Papec  throws  the 
ensilage  15  to  20  feet — then 
a  powerful  air  blast  strikes 
it  and  carries  it  to  the  top 
of  any  silo.  Six  fans,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  four, 
cause  a  steady?  fast  stream 
of  ensilage.  The  Papec 
saves  a  great  deal  of  power 
and  is  especially  adapted 
for  use  with  the  ordinary 
farm  engine.  Capacities  3 
to  30  tons  per  hour  for 
engines  4  H.  P.  and 


PNEUMATIC 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

— best  by  test — and  long,  hard  use.  The 
illustration  below  shows  the  Papec  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  recent  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus.  Notice  the  height  of  the 
pipe — 80  feet.  The  Papec  carries  the 
ensilage  to  this  height  with  ease — with 
abundant  force  left  over.  The  machine 
shown  was  taken  from  our  regular 
stock  —  not  specially  built.  Better  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Papec  at  once  and  study 
its  construction.  Semi-steel, one- 
piece  frame  —  gear  transmission 
only.  Bearings  always  in  per¬ 
fect  alignment.  Knives  always 
shear — with  perfect  clearance. 

Easy  to  set  up  and  take  down — 
only  the  pipe  need  be  put  up  or 
removed.  Convenient  to  operate 
and  adjust.  Built  to  last.  Eco¬ 
nomical  of  power,  fuel,  time, 
and  labor. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  “PAPEC”  BOOK 

There's  n  whole  lot  in  it  about  ensilage 
cutters  that'll  interest  you — especially 
the  dollars  and  rents  part  of  it.  Better 
send  for  your  free  Copy  today. 

.  Papec 
'  Machine  Co. 

Box  10 
Shortsville 


DISTRIBUTING 

POINTS 


Portland.  Ore 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Indianapolis,  lnd. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Utica.  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Springfield.  111. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Unadilla.  N.  Y. 
Washington.  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Atlanta,  Ga 
Ft.  Worth.  Texas. 
Hartford.  Conn. 
Denver.  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids.Micb. 


“It  Throws  And  Blows 99 


Cuts  Faster  With 
Less  Power 

These  feed  rolls  arc  staggered 
as  in  no  other  machine.  They 
draw  the  fodder  in  and  hold  it 
so  that  the  shear-like  knives 
cut  to  the  best  advantage. 

Furthermore,  that  Inward  Shear  makes 
fast  work  and  saves  power. 

The  knives  cut  from  the  outer  end  toward  the  main 
shaft,  where  cutting  power  is  greatest.  Other 
wheel  type  machines  cut  tile  other  way,  pushing 
the  material  to  the  very  end  of  the  knives.  Our 
catalog  better  explains  these  features  of  the 

CLIMAX 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

It  also  tells  you  about  the  heavy  steel  banded  wheel 
in  a  tight  case  with  a  fan  behind  each  knitc,  so  that 
the  fodder  is  lifted  and  blown  away  from  the  knives 
fast.  The  closed  elbow  also  is  a  great  convenience. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  Today 
Be  sure  to  investigate  the  CLIMAX  before  you  buy 
any  machine,  if  you  cannot  use  one  alone,  buy 
with  your  neighbor. 


Warsaw- Wilkinson  Co.,  104  Highland,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


DIRIG0  SILOS-i 

are  quality  silos  highesl  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors  —the  only 
p-rfecl,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship— genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative — last  longei — perfect  ensilage 
easy  to  erect — no  agents,  but  sold 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  a  low  price. 
Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  D1RIG0  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  orders  now. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

are  built  on  the  "safety  first”  principle 
made  to  insure  the  buyer  against  regrets. 
That's  what  Green  Mountain  users  tel) 
1  their  friends. 

Before  you  decide  the  silo  question, 
let  us  send  you  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "1  he  Why  and 
Wherefore’’  —  full  of  6ilo 
pointers.  Write  now. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 

338  West  Street,  ^ 
Rutland,  Vermont 


The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked  out  construction  of  the 
nine  Silberzahn”  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  throat  or  blower,  i 
fast  the  corn  is  thrown  in.  The  Silberzahn  is  rightly  called 

“The  King  of  Ensilage  Cutlers”  _ 

because  of  its  simplicity,  strength, r~T JjjMWBHMMBBfa 
durability,  safety — its  abso-  — -JT  gfc'VB". 


power, _  ..  .  _ 

lute  supremacy  among  ensilage  cutters.  Has  best 
knife  adjustment.  Speed  of  blower  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
height  of  silo.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  work  , 
with  less  power  than  any  other  cutter  oa  * 

the  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  proof.  . . TffliTiriiinj 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  P.  0.  Box  474,  Batavia.  N.  Y.V 


Slock  and  Repairs 
carried  at  Batavia,  N.  Y 


lyiffh r  ffunn'® 


S/lAeri^n  Simply  Cant  Be  Clogged 


jjf "  ^1 

If  MEl 

Rfei! 

SILOS  to  eara  cost  first — then  pay.  HOW?  Ask,  giving  size. 

Kalamazoo  Tsao&  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

NO.  FORT  WORTH,  MINNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

TEXAS.  MINN.  MO. 


Capacity 

Economy 

Safety 

New 

Different 


Home  Town 
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SILO  FILLERS  AND 

Glazed  Tile  Silos  TORYOUR 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  i 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  fortieth  week  shows  an  egg  prodrte- 
tion  of  3,479  against  3,638  last  week,  a 
drop  of  159  eggs.  Quite  a  number  of 
ehanges  are  made  this  week  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  standing  of  th  >  different  pens.  The 
It.  I.  Reds  from  Ilillview  Poultry  Farm, 
Vermont,  laid  a  dozen  less  than  last  week, 
and  thereby  lost  the  first  place.  First 
the  Wyandottes  were  on  top  for  a  long 
time,  then  the  R.  I.  Reds  beat  them  ;  now 
two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  divide  the 
honor  of  first  place.  They  are  the  Con¬ 
necticut  birds  entered  by  Judge  F.  II. 
I ’easier,  which  laid  50  this  week,  and 
Tom  Barron’s  English  Leghorns,  which 
laid  43.  Each  of  these  pens  has  laid  a 
total  of  1.577.  The  Hillview  Farms  R. 
I.  Reds  are  only  four  eggs  behind,  their 
t  tal  being  1,573,  and  Ed.  Cam’s  Whit1 
Wyandottes  total  1,570,  and  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s  Wyandottes  1,566.  Here  are  five 
pens  with  a  difference  of  only  11  eggs  be¬ 
tween  highest  and  lowest. 

The  highest  number  laid  during  the 
week  was  53,  and  Tom  Barron’s  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  and  A.  S.  Sondregger’s  White 
Leghorns  each  laid  that  number.  N.  W. 
Hendryx’s  Leghorns  were  second  with  52, 
and  three  pens  of  Leghorns  laid  51.  Wind- 
sweep  Farm’s,  Edward  Cam’s  English 
pen,  and  Branford  Farm’s  pen  No.  78. 

The  time  is  nearly  here  when  the  old 
stock  that  is  to  be  sent  to  market,  is  to 
be  selected.  Probably  out  of  every  lot 
of  500  fowls,  100  could  be  selected  now 
and  sent  to  market  without  perceptibly 
decreasing  the  weekly  egg  receipts ;  and 
the  price  per  pound  is  likely  to  be  two  or 
three  cents  more  now,  than  a  month  from 
now,  when  the  mass  of  the  old  fowls  are 
rushed  into  market.  Whether  it  is  wise 
to  retain  those  which  mo't  early,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  resume  laying  and  lay 
through  the  Winter,  depends  on  the 
breed,  their  age,  the  facilities  for  hous¬ 
ing,  and  the  judgment  of  the  owner. 
Most  certainly  they  do  not  want  to  be 
used  as  breeders  next  Spring. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  12  1.270 

Frank  L-  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  14  1,181 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  24  1,195 

Jules  J.  Franeais,  New  York .  30  903 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  14  908 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  40  1.419 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  29  1,137 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  T.enzen,  Massachusetts. . . .  44  1,092 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  1,125 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  43  1,313 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  1,109 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut........  44  1,085 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  83  1,052 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  53  1,500 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  42  1,570 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  28  1.231 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  30  1,302 

Mrs.  J.  1).  Bock,  Connecticut .  29  1.200 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  33  1.127 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  41  1,344 

Mapledaie  Farm,  Connecticut .  37  885 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  28  1.157 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  28  1,193 


Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  44  1,021 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  30  1,195 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Olngman.  New  York .  37  980 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  25  1.573 

Homer  P.  Iteming,  Connecticut .  32  1,340 

Clips.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  44  1,390 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  27  1,13.8 

John  Bnckus,  Vermont  .  18  1,299 

W.  II.  Bumstoad.  Connecticut .  27  1,005 

I'lnecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  37  1,356 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  17  1,104 

Colonial  Farm.  New  Hampshire .  25  1.340 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  31  1,082 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  43  1.389 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  35  1,219 

Itural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  39  1,170 

S.  O.  McLean,  Connecticut .  18  1,030 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  42  1,330 

I).  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  30  1,213 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachu-etts .  34  1,249 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  25  700 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  F.X’l.  pen.  Conn..  8  878 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  20  923 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  19  820 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  40  1,0.30 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  30  1,361 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  27  1,108 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  52  1,440 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  47  1.424 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  40  1,140 

('ceil  Guernsey,  New  York .  34  919 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  S3  1,061 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  24  1,104 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York  .  37  1,275 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  44  1,385 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  l'xp.  pen,  Cj:vi..  f:9  1,540 

Mrs.  Roilin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut  44  1,193 

Winffsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  51  1,557 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  44  1,273 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  47  1,420 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  47  1  338 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  50  1,577 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  4  3  1.127 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  4.3  1.577 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  51  1  278 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  89  1.302 

Win.  H..  Lyon,  New  York .  31  1.193 

Happich  &  Dunks,  New  York .  4S  1,397 

A.  I*.  Robinson,  New  York .  31  1.538 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York....  48  1,401 

liranford  Farms,  Connecticut .  38  1,218 

Rranford  Farms,  Connecticut .  38  1,359 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  1,439 

liranford  Farms,  Connecticut .  51  1,401 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  38  1,036 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  27  1,058 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  53  1.400 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  30  1,252 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  34  1,072 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  45  1,044 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  25  1.014 

Janies  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  28  1,4135 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  42  1,180 

Roso  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  38  872 


Buff  Leghorns. 


Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan.... 

32 

995 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

29 

1,126 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Colltnson,  England  . 

38 

1,443 

Silver  Campines. 

Vne'Ywn  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut.. 

39 

1,238 

Lewis  E.  I’rickett,  Connecticut . 

40 

1,109 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

25 

913 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland . 

29 

947 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pen  nock,  Florida . 

15 

516 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhod’e  Island . 

2) 

955 

B.  P.  Nnse,  Connecticut . . 

33 

1,102 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa . 

35 

1.025 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

24 

1,066 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Care  of  Rooster  ;  Fireplace. 

IIow  can  I  winter  an  imported  White 
Leghorn  rooster  so  he  will  be  in  perfect 
condition  for  breeding  next  Spring?  I 
have  bad  him  six  months  and  he  is  in 
fine  shape  at  present.  2.  I  wish  to  build 
an  old-fashioned  fireplace  and  esnnect  it 
with  a  chimney  already  built.  The  chim¬ 
ney  is  a  double  flue  and  is  a  three  feet 
drop  from  ceiling-  Could  this  be  done? 
I  want  a  small  one ;  could  I  have  a  stove 
connect  with  the  same  chimney  ?  Stove 
hole  is  already  there.  Would  it  smoke? 

Washington.  L.  D.  B. 

1.  Give  this  rooster  as  much  liberty 
as  possible  consistent  with  safety  and 
roosting  quarters  in  which  he  will  not 
freeze  his  comb.  Don’t  feed  him  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  corn  and  don’t  shut  him  up  in 
a  tight,  unventilated  coop.  See  that  he 
hits  water,  enough  to  eat,  but  is  not 
stuffed,  and  ample  opportunity  for  exer¬ 
cise. 

2.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
connect  a  fireplace  with  the  chimney  you 
have.  The'  rule  is  that  a  fireplace  open¬ 
ing  should  not  have  more  than  10  times 
the  area  of  the  fine;  that  is,  if  the  flue 
is  ten  inches  square,  the  opening  of  the 
fireplace  into  the  room  should  not  exceed 
ten  hundred  square  inches  in  area.  If 
a  stove  connected  with  this  flue  smoked, 
closing  the  fireplace  with  a  sheet  iron, 
or  Summer  front,  while  the  stove  was  in 
use  would  probably  remedy  the  trouble. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  Without  Males. 

Is  it  a  settled  fact  that  hens  lay  its 
well  without  the  company  of  males?  Are 
they  kept  without  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests?  I  have  been  without  males  the 
last  two  years  and  my  hens  certainly 
have  not  laid  satisfactorily.  E.  L.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  makes 
no  difference  with  a  hen’s  laying,  whether 
there  are  male  birds  in  the  pens  or  not. 
Rut  so  far  as  I  know,  there  have  never 
been  any  scientific  experiments  made  to 
determine  the  facts.  It  would  be  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do.  A  hen 
lays  best  when  she  is  happy  and  con¬ 
tented,  pleased  with  her  surroundings, 
and  of  course,  supplied  with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  for  egg  production.  Some 
people  contend  that  hens  lay  better  when 
there  are  no  males  with  them,  hut  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  true.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  it  makes  little  if  any  differ¬ 
ence,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
whether  male  birds  are  present  or  not. 
That  E.  L.  S.’s  hens  “do  not  lay  satis¬ 
factorily,”  may  be  due  to  improper  feed¬ 
ing,  or  housing,  or  breeding,  or  any  one 
of  a  hundred  things,  other  than  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  a  male. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


The  Milk-fed  Poultry  Business. 

I  desire  to  enter  into  the  milk-fed 
poultry  fattening  business  and  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  advice.  Could  you  let  me 
know  where  I  could  purchase  fresh  eggs, 
also  broilers  and  other  fowls?  My  inten¬ 
tions  are  to  locate  on  a  farm  not  more 
than  110  miles  from  New  York  City,  so 
that  I  can  deliver  to  my  customers  in 
the  city,  whom  I  have  secured  since  the 
last  few  years.  My  idea  is  to  have  a  fat- 
t  ming  system  where  I  shall  fatten  and 
l  ill  all  poultry  on  my  place,  so  that  I 
shall  be  delivering  fresh  killed  poultry 
t he  year  around.  Do  you  think  it  would 
te  a  good  idea  for  me  to  get  a  job  in 
some  fattening  plant  and  spend  a  few 
months  with  them  before  opening  a  plant 
of  my  own?  h.  i.  n. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  that 
whether  a  person  is  selling  milk-fed  or 
other  dressed  poultry,  he  comes  in  com¬ 
petition  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
that  sold  by  the  big  packing  houses  in 
Chicago,  who  have  a  great  advantage  over 
anyone  who  produces  and  sells  the  fresh 
article,  in  that  they  can  buy  up  the 
poultry  of  farmers  till  through  the  Middle 
Western  States  at  a  very  low  price  dur¬ 
ing  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  fatten 
them  in  their  own  fattening  stations  and 
hold  them  in  cold  storage  until  required 
for  use,  which  may  be  in  six  months  or  a 
year,  and  while  the  dealers  all  know  what 
they  are  handling,  the  fact  remains  that 
most  of  the  consumers  think  they  are 
eating  fresh.killed  poultry,  The  immense 


quantity  of  this  refrigerator  stuff  which 
floods  the  market  must  have  a  decided 
influence  toward  reducing  the  price  of 
all  market  poultry  making  it  extremely 
difficult  for  a  small  poultry  farm  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  under  these  conditions, 
unless  you  have  a  private  trade  which  is 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  a  fancy 
article. 

In  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  whore 
you  would  he  likely  to  locate,  practically 
every  commereal  poultry  plant  keeps 
White  Leghorns.  Although  this  variety 
makes  good  broilers,  they  are  too  small 
for  the  best  results  in  milk-feeding,  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  just  the 
right  kind  for  this  purpose,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  certain  localities  during  a  few 
months  in  the  Fall.  You  could,  no  doubt, 
gain  valuable  information  by  visiting  the 
Little  Compton  district  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  famous  South  Shore  roasters 
tire  produced  for  the  Boston  market,  also 
Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  where  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  very  successful  plants  which  produce 
:i  fancy  grade  for  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket.  If  you  could  secure  a  position  in 
some  first  class  fattening  plant  for  a 
few  months  it  would  no  doubt  be  time 
well  spent.  M.  b.  d. 


Do?;s  rnicl  aferffgots* 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE  Eooklet  ftnd  price  list  frfi0- 


JN3.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


Cnrrolo— pairs  an 6  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rerreis  pxico  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

FVrvcxFc  Either  color,  large  or 

a  crreis  mi  octicslnan;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Choico  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co.,  Greenwich.  Ohio 


Shepherd  Dogs 
Wanted 


Two  well  trained  shepherd  dogs,  not  under 
two  years  of  age.  Give  full  description  and 
price.  Preferably,  male  and  female. 

Thomas  G.  Plant,  Moultonboro,  N.  H. 


Pnllio  Dnno — The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blond- 

uUHIB  rUJJo  hounds.  Nolsou’s,  Grove  City,  Fa. 

5-Month  Thoroughbred 

Airedale  Females,  $10 

W.  H.  DOW  &  SON,  -  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Pune  at  reasonable  prices.  Sent  C.  O. 
T  ups  j).  or  „„  approval.  Catalog  free. 

Edwin  A.  Souder,  _  ltox  R,  Telford,  Pa. 

EOIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS  S5— Females  hi  whelp  cheap. 

ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington. Md. 


P 


Alrorlolo  Pimnioo  for  sale.  Three  months;  fine  pedigree. 

Aireuaie  ruppies  OiUlGI.OCKKN  FARM,  Hound  Hr, .ok,  .Y.J. 

Full  Blood  Female  Airedale  Puppp^ r\Vkef  Ye°rr 

FKKD’K  M.  PEASLEY,  -  Cheshire,  Conn. 

FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  by  experienced  hunters. 
Coon,  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fine 
ones,  $5  each.  Order  now  and  be  acquainted  with 
your  dog  by  hunting  season.  Stamp  for  photos. 

H.  C.  LYTLE,  _  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


You  Want  More  Profit 

Mr.  Poultrykeeper,  the  most  vital  problem 
in  the  path  to  protit  is  the  question  of  strain. 

Get  Tom  Barron’s  strain — the  strain  that 
has  proved  best  by  test  at  ail  the  Great  Lay¬ 
ing  Competitions,  including  Missouri  and  the 
“Great  American,"  where  his  birds  won  both 
first  prizes  in  two  successive  years. 

Note,  that  despite  the  war,  the  priers  below 
include  carriage  and  insurance  paid,  coop 
and  food  free  to  New  York.  White  Leghorn 
or  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel  and  2  pullets 
or  Hens,  $30.  Cockerel  and  5  pullets  or 
Hens,  $55.  Cockerel  and  11  pullets  or  Hens, 
$90.  Special  prices  for  quantities.  More 
than  one  cockerel  can  be  sent  in  each  lot  in¬ 
stead  of  pullets  or  Hens  if  desired. 

Pay  by  draft  or  postal  order  on  London, 
England. 

My  catalogue  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Writen  pedigree  sent  with  each  consign¬ 
ment. 

Tom  Barron 

Catforth,  Preston,  England 

/  export  anywhere 


CARNEAU PIGEONS 

BEST  SQUAB  PRQDUCEBS 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale 

ALBIDA  FARM,  "aSSf- 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  1VIACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist.  Department  lo,  Yard  ley,  Pa. 

Ifolion  nuoon«A'he  best  stock  obtainable. 
Italian  Queens  Untested,  75c. :  tested,  $1.25. 

N.  Ilaledon,  N.  J. 


FRED  YAHN, 


I 


QUEENS 


—  Three-Band  Italians  Only 

Queens  are  large,  vigorous,  and 
prolific  producing  bees  that 
are  gentle  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested.  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50:  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  K.  ROCKWELL,  .  Bloomfield,  Ct. 


Tfl  IfKIlRF  BEST  0F  LAYERS  THIS  FALL  AND  WINTER. 
iu  mounc  ST0CK  MUST  HflVE  proper  care  and  feed 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

that  is  tlie  greatest  feed  yet  offered  for  producing 
Inters.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  JS  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGl"7  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  268 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD— a  Leghorn— 288 

BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 

S.  C.  REDS— 243 

Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  tested  ;  free  of  white  diarrhea 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

350  year-old  hens;  heavy  layers  of  largo  white 
eggs.  Nice,  large  fowl  with  large  comb  that 

1-  ps  to  one  side.  $1  each. 

IK  A  H.  HULSE,  -  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DIBS  SI  STTQ  FOR  SALE  S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

1  Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 

«  w  ■  w  orChard  affording  ample  shade. 

Recommended  for  winter  egg  production— BOOK 
YOUR  ORDER  NOW.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to,  GILEAD  EGO  FARM,  Carmel,  New  York 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

For  breeders — bred  to  shell  out  eggs  in  winter,  and 
do  it.  Tested  12  years.  10  hens,  one  cockerel,  $12. 
100  bens,  lOcockerels, $110.  Willis  Stewart,  Franklin,  N.Y. 

sFALE-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets“£dYuy 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  SI0NE1FIGH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C.  Frampton,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &  YEARLINGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Heavy-laying  strain. 

WY-UAB  FARM,  -  Denton,  Md. 

Forced  to  Soli 

500  EFFICIENCY  breeders — S.  0.  White  Leghorns 
— at  $75  per  100.  ( ’rates  extra;  returnable. 

Columbia  Foultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

75  cents  and  $1  each. 

J.  L.  LEE,  .  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Sens1 aulS,1!? 

15  for$10.  500  PULLETS — ready  to  lay  big,  handsome, 
healthy  birds,  ;it  51. ha  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed— 
yourmoney  back  if  dissatisfied.  II. I'LN.YY,  Hattttuek,  N.Y. 

PULLETS 

Barron’s  Leghorns.  248-200-egg  stock.  Imported 
direct.  3k!  months  old  pullets,  $1.50  each:  20  ror$25. 
2'u  months  old,  $1  each;  70  for  $25.  6  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  $10.  E.  Claude  -enes,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Dill  1  CTC-S.  C.  \V.  Leghorn,  Ferris. 
■  1  O  Wycof f  Strain.  February 

and  March  hatched,  65c.  to  90c.  each.  50c.  pullets  all 
gone;  others  are  going.  0.  S.  MILLER,  Bridgewater.  Va. 

Rarrnn  fnrUreU  -SINGLE  C0MB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
oarron  YocKereis  Fui|  blooded  <not  cr0ssed) 

from  heavy-laying  strain.  3hj  mo. old,  large  splendid 
birds. $1  each.  E.  R.  RUSSELL,  R.  F.  D.No.2,  Chepachef,  R.l. 

Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap, 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Ctinnellsviile,  Pa. 

DURE  BARRON  LEGHORN  April  pullets, 

~  $1.00.  ALTAVISTA  FARM, Darlington,  Md. 

Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

chicks  5  days’  old.  12c.  each.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  the  stock  I  bought  direct  from 
Tom  Barron,  England.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

PUIPITC  6  and  8c 

IlMsIlln  back  for  dead  ones.  I’ain- 

V  III  W  ■%  V  phlet  free.  M.  l,  \  I  V ICU 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  amirR??.  r Zt, 

all  March  hatched,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Also  yearlings. 
Selling  out  entire  tlock.  Exceptional  opportunity. 

Early  Bird  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  1,  Hempstead,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

S.C.WhiteLeghorns-^tirXliZlXti 

far  sale.  Geo.  Frost,  Levanna-on-Cay uga,  N.Y. 

All  1  (ft  V 6  and  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S. C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

I  9  If  O  —  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian 
^  ^4 IV O  Runner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aldhaw  Poultry  Farm,R.  34,  Pboenixville,  Pa. 

Land  and  Water  Fowls  ’ ’S3:,™ 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.2,  Athens,  Pa. 

BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

||  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  || 

||  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  =f 

11  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


1  would  like  to  speak  of  the  efficiency 
of  your  Subscribers’  Exchange  advertise¬ 
ments.  I  put  in  an  advertisement  for 
one  issue  to  get  a  situation  on  a  farm, 
and  1  received  nine  answers  from  several 
States,  all  of  them  good  offers,  but  the 
place  I  have  taken  is  just  what  I  want¬ 
ed  exactly,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  getting  it  for  me. 

New  York.  ii.  x>.  F. 

The  Subscribers’  Exchange  department 
referred  to  as  established  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  desire 
to  secure  positions,  obtain  help,  sell  or 
buy  farms  or  to  advertise  any  other  or¬ 
dinary  farm  product.  The  advertising 
of  any  farm  product  which  comes  under 
the  heading  of  commercial  lines  is  not 
accepted  for  this  department,  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted  only  for  our  regular  advertising 
columns.  The  experience  of  II.  B.  F. 
would  indicate  that  many  more  of  our 
subscribers  might  make  use  of  th’s  de¬ 
partment  with  satisfaction  and  profit. 

Please  find  enclosed  letters  I  received 
from  the  Finance  Corporation,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  which  explain  themselves. 
Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  this  en¬ 
terprise.  P.  B.  V.  S. 

New  York. 

From  the  number  of  inquiries  we  have 
received  regarding  this  proposition  it  is 
evident  that  farming  communities  are  be¬ 
ing  flooded  with  this  literature.  The 
first  letter  states  that  “000  persons  are 
being  invited  to  participate  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Potash  Co.,  which  has  become  as  im¬ 
portant  in  its  line  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  in  its  line.”  The  second  letter  en¬ 
closed  a  booklet  which  is  a  prospectus  of 
the  American  Potash  Co.,  of  Washington, 
I).  C.  Of  course  the  farmers  who  have 
received  this  literature  should  consider  it 
a  distinct  honor  that  they  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  one  of  the  000  to  participate  in 
the  ownership  of  this  company,  which 
proposes  to  extract  potash  from  feldspar 
rock  and  the  usual  promoters’  inducements 
of  marvelous  profits  are  dilated  upon. 
The  American  Potash  Co.  appears  to  be 
only  in  a  formative  state  and  it  doesn’t 
appear  that  the  promoters  even  have  an 
option  on  a  patented  process  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  potash  from  the  rock.  For  the 
sake  of  argument  we  will  assume  that  the 
promoters  of  this  concern  are  sincere  in 
promoting  this  new  American  enterprise 
and  really  contemplate  taking  over  the 
patents  for  securing  potash  from  feld¬ 
spar  rock  and  erecting  a  plant  and  in¬ 
stalling  machinery  to  carry  on  the  en¬ 
terprise.  If  a  plant  to  extract  potash  in 
any  considerable  quantity  can  be  erected 
and  put  in  operation  within  two  years, 
it  would  be  very  quick  work.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
European  conflict  will  come  to  a  crisis 
and  some  arrangement  will  be  made  by 
which  this  country  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  supply  of  potash  again  from  the 
German  mines.  In  normal  times  the 
price  of  potash  ranged  from  $30  to  $42 
per  ton  and  at  the  best  the  price  of 
extracting  potash  from  rock  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  no  potash  secured  in  this 
way  could  compete  with  the  normal  Ger¬ 
man  prices.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
»nd  in  view  of  .  the  expensive  process  of 
extracting  potash  from  rock,  the  pro¬ 
posed  American  Potash  Go.  plant  would 
be  valuable  only  as  junk. 

The  best  information  we  could  get  on 
the  American  Finance  Corporation  shows 
it  to  be  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  during  the  latter  part  of  1914.  The 
President,  Robert  B.  Tuttle,  seems  to  be 
the  moving  spirit  in  this  corporation  and 
in  promoting  the  American  Potash  Co. 
Most  of  his  business  life  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  insurance  and  brokerage 
business.  Some  time  ago  he  is  said  to 
have  organized  the  Highland  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Newburgh  which 
failed  in  about  one  year  and  a  half.  In 
connection  with  this  failure  Mr.  Tuttle 
claims  to  have  been  the  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  More  recently  he  was  con- 
neeted  with  promotion  concerns  that  were 
investigated  by  Congress  because  of  in¬ 
terlocking  directorates.  There  is  grave 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  practical  men  as  to 
whether  potash  can  ever  be  extracted 
from  rock  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
without  too  great  an  expense  to  make  it 
profitable  for  agricultural  use.  Regard¬ 
less  of  this,  however,  the  literature  which 
has  come  into  our  hands  from  farmers 
bears  every  earmark  of  a  “get  rich  quick” 
promotion  scheme.  The  farmers  are  asked 


to  send  $500  for  five  shares  of  stock  of 
this  American  Potash  Co.  to  be  delivered 
when  the  company  is  formed.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  to  receive  an  “interim 
certificate.”  This  is  the  first  promotion 
scheme  we  have  heard  of  issuing  interim 
receipts  since  this  form  of  receipt  was 
made  famous  by  the  St.  Loirs  promoter, 
E.  G.  Lewis.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who  re¬ 
lieved  the  public  of  around  $10,000,000 
of  their  savings.  If  the  American  Pot¬ 
ash  Co.  had  any  prospects  of  successfully 
extracting  potash  from  feldspar  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way  and  of  the  enormous  profits 
which  tl:  y  figure  out  in  their  booklet, 
the  promoters  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  capital,  and  in  appealing  to 
farmers  in  this  way,  we  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  they  figure  there  are  still  a 
good  supply  of  “suckers”  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  approximate  value  of  lots  in 
Brookhaven  County,  Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  part 
of  the  Eastport  Land  and  Improvement 
Company?  Is  there  any  demand  for  lots 
in  this  section?  f.  n.  g. 

New  York. 

A  correspondent  in  the  vicinity  re¬ 
ports  this  property  must  be  some  three 
miles  from  the  railroad,  with  no  devel¬ 
opment  of  cultivated  lands  or  buildings 
near  them.  The  timber  and  brush  have 
been  cut  out  and  street  lines  marked, 
and  in  some  cases  the  streets  plowed  up. 
Stakes  and  signs  have  been  placed  offer¬ 
ing  the  lots  at  prices  25  to  30  times  what 
they  paid  for  the  acreage.  There  seems 
to  be  no  possibility  of  an  advance  in 
value,  and  there  is  little  chance  for  a 
man  to  make  a  living  in  the  near  vicin¬ 
ity.  There  is  no  manufacturing  and  only 
precarious  employment  by  the  day.  lie; 
states  that  he  regards  the  whole  scheme 
as  a  swindle  and  would  not  advise  any 
man  to  take  a  lot  as  a  gift  and  pay  the 
taxes  on  it. 

Nov.  20,  1914,  I  purchased  through  an 
agent.  E.  IV.  Drake,  of  the  Tippecanoe 
Securities  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  South  one- 
half  of  Lot  44,  Block  11,  Section  20, 
Volusia  Co.,  Fla.,  consisting  of  five  acres. 
The  contract  specified  that  this  land 
should  be  delivered  to  me  for  a  payment 
of  the  sum  of  $300.  This  1  paid  and 
hold  the  receipt  for.  The  Tippecanoe 
Securities  Co.  agreed  to  fence  the  land 
on  the  exterior  boundaries,  clear  and 
drain  same  and  have  one  acre  ready  for 
cultivation  on  Dec.  10,  1914,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  January  5th,  1915.  The  Tippe¬ 
canoe  Securities  Co.  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  part  of  the  contract.  The  land  was 
not  all  cleared  and  ready  for  crop  when  I- 
left  on  March  15.  Therefore,  I  demand 
refund  of  the  $300  paid  together  with  the 
damages  through  loss  of  time  and  loss  of 
a  crop  by  the  failure  of  the  company  to 
clear  the  land  as  per  agreement. 

Florida.  a.  mc’ii.  I 

This  seems  to  be  just  another  ordin¬ 
ary  Florida  land  scheme.  A.  McII.  form¬ 
erly  lived  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  agent 
of  this  land  company,  E.  W.  Drake,  also 
resided  in  that  State  at  the  time  and 
advertised  the  advantages  of  these  lands 
owned  by  the  Tippecanoe  Securities  Co. 
of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  price  of  the  land 
was  $150  per  acre.  The  initial  payment 
of  $300  was  made  and  the  company  took 
a  mortgage  for  the  balance.  We  have 
taken  this  case  up  with  the  Tippecanoe 
Securities  Co.  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber 
and  the  agent,  Mr.  Drake,  called  on  us 
during  the  Spring  in  reference  to  the 
complaint.  The  agent  admitted  that  the 
land  was  not  cleared  and  ready  for  the 
subscriber  to  plant  the  1915  crop  as 
agreed  and  alleged  that  he  was  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  take  the  land  off  the 
subscriber’s  hands  and  refund  the  money 
he  had  paid.  This  was  several  months 
ago.  The  daily  press  now  reports  that 
the  Dupont  Railway  Land  Company,  of 
Dupont,  Fla.,  was  placed  in  receivership 
hands  on  August  10  in  the  Federal  Court 
of  Florida.  The  land  company  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Tippecanoe  Securities  Co. 
which  it  is  reported  has  also  applied  for 
receivership.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  whole  chain 
of  investment  schemes  promoted  by  T. 
.T.  Foster  of  Scranton,  I’a.,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  In  the  meantime  the  subscriber 
has  returned  to  his  previous  occupation 
in  Rhode  Island  minus  the  small  savings 
he  had  accumulated,  but  rich  in  exper¬ 
ience  with  Florida  land  schemes.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  T.  J.  Foster  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  fame  also 
had  a  finger  in  this  Florida  land  promo¬ 
tion  pie.  We  are  reliably  informed  that 
while  some  of  the  land  in  this  promotion 
scheme  is  fairly  fertile,  more  of  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  worthless  for  agricultural  pur¬ 


poses  and  much  of  it  is  so  low  that  it  is’ 
likely  to  be  flooded  and  any  crops  grow¬ 
ing  on  it  destroyed  during  the  season. 
Some  seasons  the  land  escapes  the  over¬ 
flow,  but  another  purchaser  returning  to 
the  North  reported  a  short  time  ago  that 
his  crop  was  entirely  ruined  and  the  na¬ 
tives  testify  that  this  happens  frequently 
during  the  growing  season.  While  we 
are  unable  to  get  any  redress  in  the  way 
of  damages  for  subscriber  through  the  de¬ 
ception  and  failure  of  the  company  to 
faithfully  carry  out  their  contract  with 
him,  we  hope  this  experience  may  save 
some  one  else  from  falling  into  tlm 
clutches  of  these  Scranton  promoters  and 
their  agent  E.  W.  Drake,  whose  present 
address  is  Baltimore.  Md. 
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I  at  these  prices!  Any 

LUUIV  size  engine  from 
1  l-2toltih.p.  stationary  or 
mounted,  at  proportionate 
prices.  Our  great  volume, 
modern,  simplified  design 
and  standaruized  manuiac- 
u  r  e  ; 
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se 
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Damage  from  Highway. 

I  bought  a  farm  on  the  north  side  of 
Steuben  County,  after  the  right  of  way 
had  been  sold  for  State  highway  describe  1 
as  “Route  15,”  Section  5th  of  which  is 
a  large  fill  composed  of  sand  entirely. 
Dimensions  are  152  feet  base.  42  feet  top 
and  54  feet  high.  Just  south  of  this  fill  is 
;i  cut  of  about  same  dimensions  reversed, 
where  they  uncovered  two  large  springs. 
The  fill  hi\;  caved  mat  washed  sand  on  to 
my  land  two  and  three  rods  wide  on  east 
side  and  on  west  side  directly  through 
a  seven  acre  lot.  I  have  written  the 
State  Commission  of  Highways,  ITornell, 
X.  Y..  but  iis  yet  have  received  no  answer. 
Who  shall  I  apply  to  for  aid  ?  mrs.  c.  p. 

New  York. 

Inquire  first  just  what  rights  your  pre¬ 
decessor  disposed  of  to  the  State.  Because 
the  State  acquired  the  road  bed  for  a 
State  road  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has 
a  right  to  maintain  a  nuisance  and 
cover  your  land  with  sand.  If  this 
is  liable  to  continue  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  nuisance,  and  you  should  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  town  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  towns  tire  responsible  for  the 
negligent  care  of  the  road  and  for  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  a  change  of  grade  of 
town  highways  and  you  should  take  it 
up  with  the  town  authorities  first  Do 
this  in  as  tactful  a  way  as  may  be  possi¬ 
ble,  because  to  enforce  your  rights  against 
opposition  may  necessitate  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  are  costly. 


(T,  Hundreds  of 
a  fi  1  J  HP  thousands  of 
Galioway  custo¬ 
mers  testify  to  the  qualify  of 
Galloway  built  and  sold  direct 
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erorcreamsep-  SPREADERS 
J- .eg  arator  until  you  know  CA76  AND 
all  about  our  new  low  *“  UP 
cut-down-to-bedrock  summor  prices. 
Manufacturing  improvements  hav< 
enabled  us  to  slash  the  price  and  main 
tain  quality.  All  Galloway  Gooos  sold 
on  a  o'  ding  money-back-if-you- 
don’t-like-tnem  plan.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  first  get  our  new 
book  and  new  low  cut-and- 
slaahed  prices  for  the  summer 
months.  Shipped  from  Chicago, 

Waterloo,  Minneapolis,  K.  ‘ 

Council  Biuifs. 

.Wm.GallowayCo.,  Box  277 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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_  „  —if  you  store  it  in  a  MAR. 
•  SHALL  IRON  CRIB.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  to  keep  out  rata,  mice,  birds,  and  petty 
thieves.  Made  of  heavy  gauge,  perforated  Galvanized  Iron. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs— last  a  lifetime. 


IJyirs/iaUi&Cbrn  Cribs 


come  in  sections  —  easy  to  Dut  up. 
cure  corn  better  than  wood— keep  it 
drier  —  free  from  mould— don’t  lose 
germination.  Saves  every  kernel. 

Fire  and  Weather- Prool 

won'tburn.rust.rotordecay.Easy  to 
fill  from  wagon  or  with  elevator. 
Surprisingly  low  in  cost.  Freight 
paid.  Hound  or  Shed  stylos  In  many 
sizes— $47.60and  up.  Catalog  FREE. 

IR^N  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 
Box  120  _ Woo»Ur,  Ohio 


Pmilfvv  Farm- Fully  equipped  Mammoth 
1  UUIL1  J  1  a-1111  1  n  cu  h  a  to  r  s,  large  brooder 
houses.  Capacity ,  10, OHI  hive' s.  BOO  fruit  trees.  For 
sale  or  rent.  Wm.  A.  Afoiter, Springfield,  N..J. 


FOR  Q  A  1  R  TO  CLOSE  ESTATES-TwoBuperi 

I  VAIX  JrtLL  farms—  TB  an. i  153  acres— eiu 
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es — each 

close  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 

HIBBERD  8.  WORRELL  &  CO.,  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Philadelphia 
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No  Water  Storage  Tanks  —  Ro  Stale  Water — No  Frozen  Pumps 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog  telling  all  about  this  wonderful  fresh 
water  system  for  farm  and  country  homes.  Don’t  rkk  the  heal.h  of 
your  family  by  giving  them  stale,  stored  water  from  slimy  tanks. 

The  Perry  Fresh  Water  System 

gives  you  pure  running  water,  fresh  from  the  well. 
There  is  no  waste;  no  tanks  to  leak,  repair  or  clean. 
The  Perry  FreshWater  System  is  absolutely  sani¬ 
tary,  easy  to  install  and  costs  little  to  operate. 
Write  for  Catalog  BIOOO  Today 
United  Pump  &  Power  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

‘X _ _ _ - 
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'Get  These 


Now  men  everywhere  are  making  big  money  with  the 
famous  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  (Motor  Power).  $10 — 

$15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common.  it&BviL 

Pays  for  ISceCf 

steel  construction— certain  sure  op- 
eration.  Makes  its  own  power  ^  wiv** . 
from  simple,sturdy  band- 
wich  gas  engine  (4, 

6  or  8  H.  P.)  tdO1  — ** 
on  same 

truck.  f  - 


_  Heavy  “can’t 
^  slip”  steel  belt. 
Friction  clutch  right 
^  on  Press.  Simply  swallows 
hay  and  turns  out  solid,  salable 
bales.  Simple  self  feeder  and  block 
..  dropper.  Engine  with  magneto.  We  mako 
Horse  and  Belt  Power  Pressed  too.  Write  Now. 


Can  Start  or  i 
Stop  Instantly! 


Coupled 
Up  Short.* 


Easy 
to  Turn 


Get  Our 
_  Free  Book 

—  ''Tons  Tell”  pictures  and 
describes  these  great  presses. 
Write  for  a  copy  now. 


SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,520  Oak  St.  Sandwich.  IB.  wiSS'ow 

'Boi  520  •  Council  Bluffs,  la.  — Bo*  520*  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Baling 


2  1-2  to  3  1-2 
Tons  Per  Hour 
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New  York  State  Fair 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 
Syracuse,  September  13-18,  1915 

Represents  Greatest  Interests  of  Empire  State 
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@2  25 
®  4  00 


THE  RUIN^XL, 

onion.s  low.  Tomatoes  going  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  a  few  fancy  bringing  SI 
per  bushel,  and  lower  grades  15  cents. 

Potatoes- Long  Island,  001 .  1  25  @ 

Del.  and  lid .  1  GO  ^ 

_  Jersey  . .  1  ou 

Beets.  100  bunches  .  75 

Carrots.  100  bunches . ’  33 

Cucumbers,  bu .  95 

Pickles,  bul . 1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  2  00 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  ’  '  vyo 

Cabbage.  100 . "  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  uasket . 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  bag . .  .  . 

Jersey,  white,  bu . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Celery,  do/. . 

Okra,  Jtj  bu.  . ’ 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . . 

Squash  obi . . 

Sweet  Corn,  100 . . . 

Egg  Plants  bu . . 

Tomatoes,  6-hkt.  crate . . 

Jersey,  box . 


NEW-YORKER 

Subscribers’ 


Exchange 


26 
60 
40 
1  25 
50 
50 
25 
50 
10 
1  00 
.  50 
1  25 
50 
60 
50 
3) 
15 


@ 

@ 

<9 

@ 

@ 

@ 

(.<• 

@ 

@ 

(«. 

® 

® 

® 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


1  50 
75 
I  75 
1  26 
50 
75 
1  no 
i  00 
I  U0 
35 
1  25 
1  1  0 
5  00 
1  00 
1  26 


Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
°Pe"  1 1  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  wiil 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 


1047 

Fosi  1  ION  WANTED — As  foreman  on  gentle.- 
man  «  estate  or  farm,  thoroughly  experienced 
m  all  branches  of  farming,  use  of  machinery 
care  and  breeding  of  thoroughbred  stock  tem¬ 
perate.  no  tobacco,  American,  married:  none  but 
fust-class  position  considered.  BON  “  ^ 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


176,  care 


WANTED  — By 


y  young  man  121).  just 


one  year  at  Agricultural  School.'  place  o  fruit 
farm  wages  no  object.  A.  L.  RUSSELL  I 
111  Park  St..  Westfield,  N.  J.  1 K” 

WANTED — CONGENIAL  PARTNER  to  go  into 
poultry  raising  on  small  scale  at  start  S  *Yunl 

S  U-',0N*  *»1C! 


LIME  REQUIREMENTS  determined.  Write  for 
information.  HARRIS  ’I’.  KII.r.E.  Swcdcs- 
boro,  N.  J. 


NOTICE— Practical  farmer  with  scientific  train 
ing.  will  rent  medium  sized  farm  for  term  of 
years  Prefer  some  stock  and  tools 
rionced  dairyman  and  orehardist.  Will 
bond  to  insure  sincerity;  object 
1st.  Address  CASH,  Box  175, 


I'OIv  SALE— 12  IT.  P.  double  cylinder  gasoline 
engine,  good  as  new.  mounted  on  truck,  will 
sell  for  about  half  price.  J.  1.  HERETER 
Gettysburg,  ra. 


Expe- 
furnish 
purchase,  April 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


PRACTICAL  POULT  HYMAN 

Mneiiin  n.wl  1 


a  nd 


manager,  ex- 


11  A  V  and  stra w. 
gvutlo  old  Timothy  has  sold  at 
$30.  New  goes 
if  not  heated  in 


Hi 

fancy  prices,  even  above 
at  $25  or  a  little  better 
bale.  Rye  straw  scarce 
mand. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  ... 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

New,  as  to  quality  . ]  .’ 

Straw.  Rye . 


but  in  light  de- 


IN( T BATOR  —  New  one-liundred-egg  Essex 
model  standard.  Will  sacrifice.  INGLESIDE 
I  ARM,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME. 

From  Day  to  Day  . 1040 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops  . 1040 

The  Rural  Patterns  . 1040 

Apple-sauce  Cake;  Canned  Corn  and  Beans..  1040 

Dustless  Dusters  . 1040 

The  Housewife’s  Vacation  . 1040,’  1041 

More  About  Apples  . 1041 

Embroidery  Designs  . 1041 

Ways  With  Pears  . .....1041 

Chicken  Salad  Without  Mayonnaise . 1041 

Labor  Saving  and  Meringues  . 1041 

Spanish  Rice  . ’  "  1041 

Plain  Pancakes  . 1041 

Oregon  Apple  Sauce  Cake  . 1041 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Events  of  the  Week  .  1034 

The  Regeneration  of  Sarah  (Continued) .  . ! !  .1035 

Liability  for  Injury  . IO35 

Recovery  for  Injury  to  Animal . 1035 

Parol  Contract  to  Sell  Land  . 1035 

Buying  Hay  for  Tenant  . 1035 

Purifying  Water;  Rain  Bombs  . 1036 

Cement  Posts  . 1036 

Editorials  . 1038 

Products,  Prices  and  Trade  . 1044 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 1046 

Damage  from  Highway  . 1046 


.  30  00 

. 28  50 

. 25  00 

. 24  00 

. 22  00 

. 13  00 

MILLFKKD. 

Bran  car  lots . 24  00 

Middlings,....* . 97  50 

.".‘.".".’.‘.36  00 
. 33  UU 

GRAIN 

<  rop  news  on  wheat  would  suggest 
lower  prices,  but  this  has  been  offset  by 
heavy  export  demand  for  both  the  grain 
and  flour.  Corn  and  oats  are  fractionally 
higher. 


Red  Di 
Corn  meal  . 


@31  00 
@29  50 
@27  1  0 
@27  00 
@26  00 
@15  00 


@26  00 
@32  OO 
@37  00 
@34  00 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  22 

No.  2.  lieu,  new  . .  125 

Corn. as  to  quality,  oush .  §9 

Oal3,  as  to  weight,  bush .  ,  t;8 

Rye,  free  from  onion . .  1  00 


90 
69 
1  19 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


quiet, 
slight 
have 
York 
to  27 


7  00 
0  55 

4  90 

5  70 
7  40 
4  70 
4  85 


@  7  50 
@  5  tiO 
@  5  00 
@  6  05 
@  7  50 
@  4  75 
@  5  00 


improving. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Aug.  13,  1915. 

( Continued  from  page  1022) 

WOOL 

The  market  lias  been  decidedly 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  with  but 
price  changes.  At  Boston  there 
been  sales  of  Michigan  and  New 
fleeces,  unwashed  Delaine,  at  26 
cents;  half  blood.  32  to  S3;  Ohio  half 
blood  combing,  35  to  36;  three-eighths 
blood,  38  to  39;  and  unwashed  Delaine, 
29  to  30. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . -,#r- •••••.. -jus . 

Pea  ■ . . .... . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  Cali fornia . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  quality  of  apples  is 
good  specimens  of  Transparent.  Blush 
uid  Duchess  being  offered.  Nondescript 
kinds  and  windfalls  .very  low,  some  fairly 
sound  going  at  20  cents  per  bushel.  I’eaeh 
market  in  rather  better  condition.  Brices 
•ire  still  low,  but  demand  good  enough  to 
keep  anything  usable  moving.  Bears  in 
only  moderate  supply,  the  bloom  on  many 
i ree.s  in  the  north  having  been  nipped  by 
kite  frost.  Blums  selling  slowly  and  at 
lew  prices.  A  few  grapes  from  the  Mary¬ 
land  section  are  on  hand,  but  not  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention.  Muskmelohs  in 
heavy  supply  and  bringing  all  kinds,  of 
I  d  ices,  from  50  cents  to  $3  per  bushel, 
depending  on  quality. 

* ppies—  Duchess,  bbl . 

Transparent,  bbl  . . 

Astrachan.  bbl . . 

W ealtby  . . . 

Culls,  bbl . . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . 

Black  caps,  pint . 

Grapes,  181b  case . 

1  a r rants,  qr . 

Blackberries,  qr . . 

Huckleberries,  qr . . 

Nova  Scotia,  qt 

Plums,  carrier . 

Slbbkt . 

Pears— Kieffer,  bbl . 

Clapp  bbl . 

Le  Conte,  bbl. 

Bartlett,  bu.  bkt’.’.’ . 

Peaches.  Del.  and  Md.  bkt."..". 

Del.  and  Md.,  carrier . 

Jersey,  bkt... 


R ETA II,  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
ot  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population.  Meats  remain  high,  but  most 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  low. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,lb . .  . 

'I’d b.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  ....  .... 

Broilers,  common  to  good.  Im.. 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 

Fricassee,  lb. . 

Fowls . . 

Leg  o  f  1  am  b . " 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef . 

Pork  chops  .  . . . 

Loin  of  pork  . 

Lettuce,  bead . . 

Radishes,  bunch  _ 

Cucumbers,  each . 

Sweet  corn.  do/. . ’’" 

Cabbage,  head . . 

Muskmelons.  each . 

Potatoes,  peek  . . 

Peaches,  qr . . . 

Tomatoes,  qr . .  .  ." . 


35 
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40 
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35 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

American  Bornological  Society,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal..  August  23-25. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  23-27. 

Cayuga  County  Fair,  Moravia,  N.  Y 
Aug.  31-Sept.  3. 

Northern  Nut  ( I  rowers’  Association, 
Bowers  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury  Deer  Pa 
Solebury,  I’m.  September  3-4. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y 
Sept.  8-11. 

New  York  State  Fair 
September  13-18. 

Bergen  County  Fair, 

Sept.  14-18. 

Genesee  County  !• 

September  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State 
J-.  Sept.  27-Oct.  2. 

Farmers’  National 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb. 
tober  1. 

International  im.i  inrnmig  congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  1-7. 

International  Wheat  Show  ant 
sit  ion.  Wichita,  Kan..  Oct.  1-1  • 

Fifth  annual  apple  show 
k cultural  Society,  Irnli; 

6-13. 


air 


P 

Fair,  Albion, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
I Iobokus,  N. 
Batavia,  N. 
Fair,  Trenton, 


To 

Y., 

N. 


Congress,  annual 
September  28-Oy- 

Dry  Farming  Conj 

Expo- 

Indiana  llor- 
inapoiis)  '  NoV. 


1  75 

2  1 1) 

1  76 

2  00 
50 

4 


@  3  25 
@  3  50 
@  2  50 
@  3  1  0 


Georgia.  0-bkt.,  carrier . ] 


a 
12 
50 
10 
1  50 
3  00 
1  50 
1  25 
30 
75 
30 


1  25 


annual 


Reading.  Pa., 


Muskmelons,  bu  . 

Watermelons,  carload 


00 
1  00 


1  50 
5 
10 
11 
15 
1  60 
29 
@  2  25 
@  !  50 
@  3  00 
@  1  50 
<g  50 
@  1  25 
@  60 
®  2  00 
@  1  00 


Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 

Ohio.  November 
10- 14.1915.  Special  show,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

1  a  terson  Poultry  Association 
show,  Paterson,  N.  ,1.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  I 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa- 
t.ion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa..  Dec. 

Annual  Corn  and  drain 
Minn.,  January  3-8.  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry 
annual  show,  St.  Albans 
18-21,  1916. 


Show,  T 


racy, 


Association, 
Yt.,  January 


5  OO  vi  300  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  got  scarce  for  a 
and  made  a  startling  advance 
week,  but.  later  dropped  back 
knee  of  $1  to  $1.25.  with  a 
•  weet  corn  lower,  $1  being  rhe  top  for 
lost  nearby.  Cabbage,  peppers  and 


day  or  two 
early  in  the 
to  their  old 
dull  market. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


WANTED-Fai’i"  about  30  acres,  near 
•V  J.,  .?100  down.  BOX  182,  care 

60  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — Write 
ll-ai’s-  MILESES,  Box  23,  Sullivan 

FOR 
M. 


Trenton, 

N.-Y. 


R. 

for  partie- 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


$;tLE — 120-aere  farm.  For 
8 1  A(  5  ,  Elm  Grove,  Mass. 


terms  address 


Co.  farm  for  sale. 
DA\  IS,  2  Rector  St..  New  York  Opr. 


C.  M. 


1  LA(  TIES  FOR  SALE — Between  800  and  1.000 
,,s  of  Peaches  for  sale.  Address  FRANCIS 
W.  PLII'ER,  It.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Fishers 


Ferry,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— A 
it’s  a  Ross 


new  ensilage  cutter  and  blower, 
cutter  with  blower  attachment 
eomp.  with  pipe  and  distributor.  Guaranteed 

”  d0T  'n^vkA^,;ice’  ?7°  F-  °-  J’erkasie, 
la.  JERSEY  GLEN  FARMS,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


V*  ANTED — First-class 


,  ,.  „  , ,  farm  superin  tendency, 
lettering  both  held  and  dairy  branches,  by  man 
or  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines;  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained: 
or  Would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled 
etc  ready  for  hustling  work:  eminent  creden" 
Mals.  Address  "BUSINESS.”  care  Rural  New- 
t  orker. 


WANTED— By  a 
rience,  position 
on  farm,  estate; 
Dural  New-Yorker 


practical  woman  of  farm  oxpe- 
to  run  boarding  house  for  iielp 
references.  BOX  173,  care 


1  nnl"  Y  iMAN  ,1,esires  a  Position  on  plant. 

su  ts-  wmha~  made  g.00<J  a'"1  ran  produce  re- 

J  ymfs  T  (Ti'niivc^r0 ’  wa^es  secondary. 
MLS  J.  Cl  MMINGS,  Contoocook,  N.  — 


IT. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wishes  position  ou 
country  estate  or  general  purpose  farm. 
American,  single,  age  32.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  172,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


^ TI'FI?  Permanent  position  by  sober,  honest 
industrious  young  married  man.  Nov.  1st.  life 
experience  in  farming;  good  reference.  BOX 


1'ARM  W ANTED — Possession  in  Fall,  or  next 

CORWIN  non  Tm1'  $1500-  sp,,fl  description. 
J-,.  t  I  IN ,  ],i_o  Anthony  Avenue,  New  York 


BOY 

ing 

tiling 


over  16, 
wants 

BOX  179,  Rural 


with  general  knowledge  of  farm- 
position  on  farm:  start  at  anv- 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  LADY  offers  use  of  furnished  house, 
firewood,  ten  or  more  acres  land,  in  return 
for  board  and  taxes.  Must  be  intelligent  re¬ 
fined  people.  MRS.  J.  THOMSON.  Millwood 


WELL  BRED 
position  on 
W.  111th  St., 


young  man.  20.  experienced,  wants 
farm.  CHARLES  MICHEL.  113 
New  Y’ork. 


WAN  FED— -Farm,  New  Jersey,  fifty  acres  for 
i,*nrU1^’  'vlthin  fifteen  miles  of  Camden  BOV 
169,  Care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


1~v‘Tr’K  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
F.  H.  iaVENBURGH1;  JhmtvnuT '  $8"°°°" 


GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE  in 
information.  Price  .$3,000. 
SON,  Coventry,  R.  I. 


R. 

E. 


I. 

A. 


Y. 

Write  for 
RICHARD- 


WANTED— To 
within  three 
house,  modern 
age,  in  or  near 
tion  and  terms. 


rent, 

hours 


I  Ot  I,  I  R  YM AN  desires  permanent  position  as 
manager  or  assistant:  single,  age  thirty,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  modern  equipment;  not  afraid 
Best  references.  Address  BON  17S 
New-Yorker. 


work. 

Rural 


to 

care 


M  ANTED— Position  as  herdsman  or  011  poultry 
lann  by  American.  29,  single;  temperate;  best 
references,  W.  LAKIN,  Long  Hill,  Conn. 

I  os  I  I  ION  WANTED — As  working  foreman  or 
manager  of  trucking,  dairying,  gardening  or 
general  (arming,  practical  experience,  short 
course  graduate  at  Rutgers.  Age  28  siti-le 
Strictly  sober.  BOX  1,59,  care  R.  N.-Y-  8 


New  York.  Connecticut, 
of  New  York  City,  small 
improvements,  barn,  small  acre- 
village  or  town.  Give  ileseriu- 
„  ^  Ti  WILLIAM  H.  HINMAN  00 

Last  Park  Place,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  ’ 


shai‘es>  a  fully  stocked  dairy 
i a,!ar!  ’  per  (*ont.  to  the  owner  clear  of  all 
labor,  or  would  accept  the  management  of  a 
good  farm.  NESTOR,  Hutboro,  Pa. 


I’ OR  SALE— -New  York  dairy  farm,  135  acres 
one-half  mile  to  creamery,  feed  ami 
store,  R.  R.  station;  never 
to  house  and 


r  ...  -  grocery 

failing  spring  water 


5V1,1,’’  I wo-year  course  Agriculture  Penn 
state  College,  desires  permanent  place  on  good 
BOX  51,  Bayonne,  X.  J. 


farm. 


WANTED— A  married  working  farm  manager, 
tor  a  rcuigli,  run-down  farm  in  Connecticut. 
Mus-t  be  good  worker,  capable  of  liand’ling  pure- 
lued  Jerseys,  Berkshire  hogs,  sheep,  poultry 
and  clearing  and  improving  farm.  Wife  must  be 
good  housekeeper  and  first-class  butter  maker 
and  board  hired  help.  Write  fully,  giving  de¬ 
scription,  experience,  reference  and 
BOX  177,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


wages. 


WANTED — Sifuation  on  farm 
New  Hampshire  by  married 
teamster,  understands  general 
dairying;  would  take  position 
mail  or  general  farm  band. 
Claremont,  N.  H. 


in  Vermont  or 
man  45.  good’ 
farming  and 
as  working  fore- 
LOCK  BOX  96, 


to  House  and  barn,  good  house  and  barn,  produc- 
R.V  D.  No  1  AS"  PKTKUS’  Bloomvilte,  NY, 

WANTED— Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  or  south- 
western  Connecticut,  small  farm  for  poultry 
bouse  of  8  rooms.  II.  M.  B„  Gaylordsvllle,  Coim 


I'OR  SALE— .50  acres,  good  stone  buildings,  mile 
from  station  and  good  town.  OWNER  Penns- 
burg,  Pa.,  It.  F.  D.  1.  Box  40. 


1  SAI‘E~s"  :"  ,v  fn,lt  fan"’  containing  600 
young  peach  trees  111  full  fruit,  other  fruit 
AUlafa,  (,-room  house,  barn  33x35  feet,  never 
failing  water  at  house  and  barn.  Cheap  to  quick 
Xriia"'  BRADFORD,  R.  D.  No"  1?  SooJ 


WANTED 
plant  or 


-TO  RENT 
arrange  for 


(or  any)  small  poultry 

oral  farm  (with  board).  " EulTpartlciilil-J’'1 
-MON,  309  East  120th  St.,  New  Vo  ‘ 


fork. 


HTUATION 


\S  ANTED — Gardener  or  superin¬ 
tendent,  married’,  thoroughly  competent  to 
take  charge  gentleman’s  estate.  Life  experi 
cnee  in  greenhouses,  landscape  work,  farming 
and  stock:  excellent  references.  A  \l  i<a; 

-3d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


5V. 


FOR 


•SALE  ^  Farm  68 (4  acres,  stock  and  tools 
one  mile  to  school  and  cheese  factory 
WINTERS,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


II. 


F,f,Vl!v  ;\NV  POULTRY  FARM,  forty-five  a.-r, 
nui>  stocked'  and  equipi)ed,  Peekskill  N  N‘ 
I.ow  cash  rental  or  will  let  on  percentage,’  in' 
cone  about  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  best  ref- 
erem-es  required  as  to  ability  anil  honesty  first 
letter.  Address  BOX  180,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


ORCHARD  EXPERT— During  three  weeks’  v 
cal lou  Hus  Fall  would  like  work  supervisi 
orchard  planting,  pruning,  etc.  Best  referent- 
1  ales  v,  pc,-  ,]ay  „ih1  expenses.  Address  J. 

•••  Mila  Otis  Place  N.  W..  Washington,  1). 


FOR  SALE 


C. 


w. 


42  acres  poultry,  truck  and  fruit 
,.1™;  pcaeii  and  apple  orchards  and  fruits  of 
",11  kinds;  3  good  markets,  running  spring  water. 
1  clephone  in  the  house.  For  full  particulars 
call  or  apply  to  FRANCIS  W.  PE1FER,  R.  F  D. 
No.  1.  Fishers  Ferry,  Northumberland  Co., 


Pa. 


TO  SELL  APPLES  AT  AUCTION 


HH  Department  of  Foods  anti 


,,  _  Markets  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 

l'ruit  Auction  (  otnpany  of  New  York  to  sell  the  apples  and  other  pro 

coming  yeear°  SUpervision  of  the  Department  during  the 

The  Department  will  begin  with  the  sale  of  apples  and  pears  at  auction- 
and  it  desires  to  know  how  many  apples  are  likely  to  be  shipped  to  it.  provided 
the  prices  realized  are  as  good  or  better  than  the  private  sales.  The  work  will 
be  under  direction  ot  a  committee  of 
and  put  on  the  market  as  desired  and 
Ik-  handled  prudently,  skillfully  and  conservatively 
possible  for  the  growers.  All  experience  shows 


growers.  The  apples  may  be  stored 
is  prices  warrant.  The  business  must 
to  get  the  best  prices 
experience  shows  that  the  auction  brings  bet- 


Di  puces  than  the  private  sales.  If  it  dues  not  prove  so  in  this  case,  the 
apples  must  be  sold  privately  or  as  the  grower  directs.  The  commission  will 
he  o  per  cent.  The  only  extra  expense  will  be  2  cents  a  barrel  for  printing 
daily  catalogue  and  labor.  The  commissions  above  expense  of  wholesale 
will  be  used  to  promote  retail  trade  at  fair  prices  to  increase  consumption, 
keport  and  check  will  be  returned  to  shipper  daily.  Growers  in  all  parts  are 
approving  the  plan  and  want  it  tried  out.  \Ye  should  know  the  probable 
amount  of  shipments,  provided  they  sell  at  auction  at  or  above  the  prevailing 
price.  Will  you  hi]  in,  sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  &  MARKETS,  71  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


will  reserve  anil  ship . barrels  of  apples  or  pears,  to  be 

public  auction,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  State 
meat  of  Foods  and  Markets  as  above  indicated;  but  will  feel  free  to  withhold,  or 
other  markets,  if  auction  prices  are  not  as  good  as  private  sales. 


sold  at 
Depart- 
ship  to 


“A  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modern  Tire” 
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f  KEEP 

A  TIRE 

_  — Y 

RECORD 

Tlra  Serial  No 

Makers  Name 

,   .  I  Odometer 

D.l«  of  Purchase  Wh#n  ^ 

Odometer  1  Mile*  1  pjm  Cot, 

When  Discarded  Service 

Total  Coat  Par  Mila 

I 

1  1 

- 

1  1  1  _  '  - 

•r 

i  i  i  .  i  1 

•.* _ _ _ 

i  i  i  1  1 
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These  are  today  the  acknowledged  “Big-Mileage,”  Popular- 

Priced  Tires.  These  are  the  tires  that  are  the  newest 
and  biggest  sensation  of  the  Automobile  World 

“Chain  Tread”  Tires  are  today  acknowledged  to  be  the  real  “big-mileage,” 
popular-priced  tires— but  you  don’t  need  to  take  our  word  for  this— simply  check 
the  cost-per-mile  of  “Chain  Treads”  by  keeping  one  of  our  Tire  Record  Blanks. 

These  Tire  Records— in  black  and  white— will  prove  every  claim  we  make 
for  these  sensational  tires. 


•  ■T1  1#  HP® 

Cham  T read  1  ires 

Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerfu 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

“Chain  Treads”  are  not  simply  a  fancy  design  stamped  on  a  tire— they  are 
real  anti-skid  tires.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of  Free  Tire  Record 
Blanks,  to  United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


“Chain  Tread  ”  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers.  Do  not  accept  substitutes 


and  Other  Concrete  Improvements  for  the  Farm  and  the  Home 


YOU  arc  tired  of  buildings  and  other  improvements 
that  rot,  burn,  wear  out  or  require  constant  repair 
and  [tainting.  You  know  that,  in  the  long  run.  it 
is  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  to  have  solid, 

sanitary,  permanent  structures. 

No  other  form  of  construction 
costs  so  little,  by  the  year,  as  con¬ 
crete.  This  holds  good  whether 
the  job  is  a  driveway,  a  walk,  a 
porch,  a  silo,  a  door,  a  foundation, 
a  garage,  a  milkliouse,  a  green¬ 
house,  a  pump  platform  or  any 
other  of  the  scores  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  nowadays  built  the 
‘  ‘  everlasting  way.  ’  ’ 

Consider  concrete  for  every 
structure  contemplated  for  your 
farm  or  around  your  home.  It  is 
a  wonderful  and  yet  a  simple 
method  of  construction.  The  only 
material  required,  outside  of  wire, 
bars  or  rods  for  reinforcement, 
are  gravel,  crushed  stone,  or  other 
hard  material,  good  sand,  and 
high-grade  Portland  Cement.  Mix 
these  with  water  in  the  proper 
proportions,  pour  into  forms  and 
the  cement  does  the  rest.  In  a 
short  time  the  mass  is  like  solid 
stone,  and  it  grows  stronger 
with  age.  Dampness  does  not 
injure  concrete;  it  hardens  and 
holds  as  well  under  water  as  out 
of  it.  No  longer  need  fires  be 
feared ;  as  the  cement  has  already 
been  burned  at  3,000  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit,  it  will,  when  combined 
with  the  proper  kind  of  stone, 
stand  intense  heat  without  injury. 

Insurance  rates  on  concrete  are 
low.  Concrete  walls  are  slow  con¬ 
ductors  and  therefore  help  to 
keep  buildings  warm  iu  winter 
and  cool  iu  summer.  Rats  and 
mice  can  't  burrow  iu  concrete. 

Concrete  improvements  will  be 
improvements  for  generations  to 
come.  Railroads,  realizing  this, 
are  even  replacing  wooden  fence 
posts  and  telegraph  poles  with 
concrete  ones. 

Concrete  construction  is  sub¬ 
stantial  aud  attractive;  it  adds  to 
the  value  of  property — is  a  gilt- 
edged  investment. 

But  in  building  the  “  everlast¬ 
ing  way,  ’  ’  be  sure  your  materials 
are  right.  Inferior  cement,  sand 
or  stone  may  ruin  the  job.  Don ’t 

use  sand  that  is  loamy  or  all  fine  grains.  Don ’t  use  crumbly 
stone.  Don ’t  use  crushed  limestone  where  the  structure  may 
be  exposed  to  fire,  or  use  cinders  where  considerable  strength 
is  required. 

'*  Don't  think  that  all  “Portland  Cements”  are  the  same. 
“Portland”  is  only  a  class  name  for  cement.  The  first 
maker  of  this  cement — an  Englishman — thought  the  “manu¬ 
factured  stone”  he  produced  resembled  stone  that  came 
from  the  island  of  Portland  off  the  coast  of  England,  hence 
he  named  it  ‘  ‘  Portland  Cement.  ’  ’  Portland  Cement  is  made 
by  different  processes,  by  different  manufacturers,  of  various 


materials,  and  at  many  different  places.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  grades  and  brands.  The  U.  S.  Government,  in  Bul¬ 
letin  481,  advises  you  to  use  a  Portland  Cement  guaran¬ 
teed  to  meet  government  specifications. 

ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed  Port¬ 
land  Cement,  has  for  24  years 
been  regarded  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  quality.  It  has  steadily 
taken  the  place  of  European  Port¬ 
land  Cements  formerly  imported 
for  important  work.  The  U.  S. 

Government  has  used  ALPHA 
freely  in  building  its  fortifica¬ 
tions,  dry  docks,  sea  walls,  break¬ 
waters,  dams,  Naval  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  improvements,  etc. 

One  and  a  quarter  million  barrels 
of  ALPHA  were  used  in  building 
the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  the  great¬ 
est  water  tube  in  the  world. 

ALPHA  is  used  by  engineers, 
architects  and  builders  in  work 
that  requires  cement  to  meet  the 
most  exacting  demands. 

The  making  of  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment,  as  Government  authorities 
and  others  point  out,  is  a  process 
requiring  the  greatest  of  care  and 
long  experience. 

The  name  ALPHA  on  a  bag  of 
cement  represents  to-day  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  cement  making — 
stands  for  the  highest  quality 
that  human  skill,  aided  by  the 
most  modern  equipment,  can  pro¬ 
duce  from  quarries  that  are  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  cement-making  world. 

The  ALPHA  chemists  are  su¬ 
preme  in  all  ALPHA  plants. 

They  make  hourly  tests,  to  in¬ 
sure  correct  proportioning  of  ma¬ 
terials,  thorough  burning  and  fine 
grinding.  The  result  is  that 
ALPH  A  cement  is  exceptional  for 
uniformity,  fineness  and  strength. 

Every  bag  of  ALPHA  is  of  full 
binding  power.  You  can  be  ab¬ 
solutely  sure  that  the  grip  of  the 
concrete  will  be  everlasting  when 
ALPHA  Cement  is  used.  Don’t 
accept  something  said  to  be  “  just 
as  good.”  A  little  difference  is 
a  big  difference  in  a  product  like 
cement.  Use  ALPHA  and  be 
SURE. 

“ALPHA  Cement  —  How  to 
Use  It”  is  a  practical  80  page 
Handbook  on  the  making  of  con¬ 
crete  improvements  around  home  and  farm.  It  is  freely  illus¬ 
trated  and  gives  construction  details  for  walks,  small  build¬ 
ings,  barns,  silos,  troughs,  steps,  floors,  etc.  Ask  the  ALPHA 
dealer  in  your  town  for  a  free  copy  of  this  valuable  book.  If 
vou  don’t  know  him,  write  us,  mentioning  what  you  are 
planning  to  make  or  build.  Address  Department  R. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  Easton,  Pa. 

SALES  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Boston, 

Buffalo,  Baltimore  and  Savannah. 


Silo,  18  Feet  in  Diameter,  50  Feet  High,  onWoodlawn 
Farm.  Avon,  N.  Y.  Built  October,  1911.  ALPHA 
Cement  used.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dana,  the  Owner,  writes: 
“  It  is  in  perfect  condition.  The  ensilage  has  kept 
perfectly  to  the  edge.” 


Combination  Sheep  and  Hay  Barn  on  Farm  of  Albert  Peck,  Geneva,  Ill.  Largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  ALPHA  Cement  Used  for  Foundations  and  Walls. 


Concrete  Manure  Pit  on  Farm  of  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
ALPHA  Cement  Used. 
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Tractor  and  Truck  in  the  Hayfield. 

With  Oxen  to  Wait  Upon  Them. 

I  AM  enclosing  a  few  pictures  of  a  tractor  and  a 
truck  drawing  hay  on  the  Massachusetts  State 
Farm.  The  tractor  shown  in  the  picture  is  an  8-1G 
horsepower  Mogul  purchased  this  Spring.  We  have 
already  harrowed  over  517  acres  of  land  with  it, 
and  are  using  it  every  day  the  weather  permits. 
The  picture  was  taken  July  1G.  At  that  time  we 
were  haying  on  a  field  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  barns.  We  have  eight  yoke  of  oxen  on  the  farm, 
and  have  used  them  to  draw  in  hay.  As  it  was  a 
very  hot  day  and  a  long  haul  from  the  field  over  a 
hard  road  with  a  steep  hill  it  was  suggested  that  the 


or  to  obtain  the  exact  income  a  bed  would  net  per 
acre.  This  led  me  to  keep  an  account  of  one  of  the 
home  beds  this  year.  It  is  now  time  to  consider 
whether  our  early  Spring  crops  paid,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  will  he  a  business  proposition  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  next  year  and  the  years  to  come.  Al¬ 
lowances  must  be  made  for  the  bed  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  poor  year  for  asparagus.  This  bed 
is  13  years  old,  so  that  you  can  see  it  has  passed 
its  prime.  The  record  will  show  that  this  bed  has 
done  remarkably  well  for  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
applied  plus  the  labor,  when  the  season  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

LABOR. — The  cutting  of  the  asparagus  was  done 
by  boys  at  five  cents  per  hour.  It  cost  12*4  cents 


fertilizer  directly  after  the  cutting  season,  when  the 
roots  start  to  store  up  nourishment  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  instead  of  applying  it  the  first  thing  in 
the  Spring;  next,  if  we  applied  a  greater  amount 
we  would  expect  to  cut  more  stalks.  This  would 
tend  to  increase  the  net  income  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  labor  to  a  large  extent,  because  the  bed  has 
to  be  cultivated,  no  matter  how  many  stalks  there 
are.  The  more  bunches  there  are  the  less  the  cart¬ 
age  would  be  per  bunch.  It  would  take  a  little  long¬ 
er  to  bunch  the  crop  and  a  little  longer  to  cut  it.  I 
might  mention  another  factor.  If  we  had  used  a 
car  to  deliver  the  produce,-  we  could  have  done  it 
in  half  an  hour,  as  we  are  2*,4  miles  from  the  public 
market.  Some  one  might  say  that  the  cost  of  the 


The  Oxen  Haul  the  Hay  From  Meadow.  Fig.  390. 


The  Tractor  Takes  It  Along  the  Road.  Fig.  392. 


The  Motor  Truck  Substitute  for  Oxen.  Fig.  391. 


The  Tractor  Walks  Off  With  Two  Loads.  Fig.  393. 


tractor  might  save  the  oxen  a  lot  of  walking,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  time  in  hauling  in  the  hay.  The 
oxen  drew  the  wagons  in  the  field,  and  when  they 
were  loaded  took  them  to  the  road,  where  the  trac¬ 
tor  hitched  on  and  drew  the  loads  to  the  barn,  and 
brought  the  empty  wagons  back  to  the  hayfield.  The 
tractor  drew  the  two  loads  up  the  rather  steep  hill 
with  ease,  and  could  undoubtedly  have  drawn  three 
loads. 

The  truck  was  used  in  the  same  way  to  save  time, 
and  also  to  ease  up  on  the  oxen.  It  was  rather  a 
queer  sight  to  see  a  load  of  hay  weighing  over  a 
ton  coming  uphill  at  12  miles  an  hour.  The  truck 
has  horsepower  enough  to  pull  three  such  loads,  but 
it  was  not  heavy  enough  to  keep  it  on  the  ground. 
All  the  “kids”  in  the  neighborhood  were  given  a  free 
ride  so  as  to  give  the  truck  greater  tracting  power. 

The  truck  was  purchased  from  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  as  it  had  been  through  a  fire,  and  the  entire 
body  burnt  off.  It  was  overhauled  by  inmates  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  a  truck 
body  put  on.  The  engine  is  governed  down  so  the 
truck  cannot  go  over  12  miles  an  hour. 

Massachusetts.  roeand  a.  payne. 

Does  Asparagus  Pay? 

IIEN  I  was  connected  with  the  New  York 
State  College  Vegetable  Gardening  Depart¬ 
ment  (doing  graduate  work),  Mr.  Paul  Work,  head 
of  the  department,  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  nev- 
|li  been  able  to  get  an  expense  account  on  asparagus 


per  hour  to  have  it  bunched.  Hoeing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  was  done  by  men  working  at  12*4  cents  per  hour. 
This  will  all  be  shown  on  the  “data  sheet.”  Up  to 
within  three  years  ago,  we  were  employing  men  to 
cut  the  asparagus  at  $1.50  per  day,  but  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  boys  are  a  much  better  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  as  they  only  cost  a  third  as  much 
and  will  do  practically  the  same  amount  of  work. 
We  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  Polish 
boys  who  are  quick  (as  a  rule),  and  who  will  work 
well,  if  they  are  looked  after.  The  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  to  give  one  of  the  oldest  boys,  who 
has  been  working  for  you  two  or  three  years,  charge 
of  the  bed,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  work. 
This  trust  in  him  will  make  him  feel  his  “import¬ 
ance,”  and  the  crowd  of  boys  will  get  along  all  right. 
Cnee  in  a  while  the  boys  are  employed  in  weeding 
and  hoeing  the  asparagus,  but  not  this  season,  as 
they  had  all  they  could  do  in  keeping  down  the 
weeds  in  the  other  vegetables. 

A  PROFITABLE  CROP. — I  should  say  from  the 
figures  shown  here  in  the  results  that  they  would 
prove  this  is  a  very  profitable  crop  to  cultivate, 
and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  crop 
brings  in  money  in  the  Spring,  before  most  of  the 
crops  and  thus  gives  a  source  of  ready  cash  to  pay 
the  help  while  the  succeeding  crops  are  being  plant¬ 
ed.  and  until  they  will  produce  their  crops.  I  know 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  criticism  here,  but  if 
any  of  the  conditions  were  changed  the  results 
would  be  changed.  For  instance,  if  we  applied  the 


car  would  he  too  great,  but  good  second-hand  ones 
can  be  purchased  for  $150,  that  will  last  four  or 

LABOR  SHEETS. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

April  2S,  *4  day  harrowing .  $1.25 

June  2,  1  day,  man  and  horse,  plowing .  3.00 

June  0.  *4  day,  man  and  horse,  cultivating....  1.53 

June  26,  %  day,  harrowing .  3.75 

July  3,  %  day,  cultivating .  2.25 

July  12,  %  day,  2  men  hoeing  and  pulling  weeds  1.93 

July  16,  %  day,  man  and  horse,  plowing .  2.25 

Aug..  3  cultiva tings,  man  and  horse .  6.75 

Cutting  top  and  raking  and  burning  in  fall  y2  day  1.65 

For  cord  (5e  worth  for  every  50  bunches) .  1.23 

Cutting,  300  hours,  boys  5c  per  hour .  15.00 

Bunching  91.5  hours  at  12*40  per  hour .  11.44 

Fertilizer,  290  lbs.  NaNo3,  $S.70,  plus  bone  meal 

Vi  ton,  $11 .  19.70 

There  were  26  trips  to  market,  but  it  would  be 
best  to  only  count  half  of  them  as  the  other 
times  later  in  the  season  other  vegetables  were 
included  in  the  load.  It  takes  1%  hours  for 


„  th*s  . 4.31 

Suppose  we  say  the  land  would  rent  for  $25  per 

acre  .  25.00 

T|»tat  . $101.04 

i  o  10  bunches  for  home  consumption .  3.58 

$104.62 

Recei  p  ts  . $224 .24 

Disbursements  .  104.62 

Total  area  1.05  acres,  net  income . $119.62 


Last  year  the  bed  yielded  somewhere  around  1,259 
bunches;  total  receipts  $219.48.  Do  not  know  the’ net 
income. 

five  years  and  longer  with  care,  not  to  mention  the 
other  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put.  Turning  to 
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tho  cultivation  for  a  few  moments.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  increase  in  the  cultivation  would  increase 
the  crop  very  much. 

The  greatest  loss  comes  from  the  small  and 
“seedy”  stalks  toward  the  end  of  the  season  as  the 
plant  loses  that  much  material,  and  besides  this  it 
is  a  loss  to  the  owner  in  two  ways,  unmarketable 


DATA  SHEET. 


Hate. 

No. 

Price 

Size 

Remarks. 

April. 

bunches. 

]ier  (ioz. 

bunch. 

26 

65 

$2.00 

*> 

28 

70 

2.50 

4” 

30 

58 

2.50 

4%” 

Gold  weather. 

Mar — 

•> 

•  » 

56 

2.50 

41/2” 

Gold  weather. 

39 

2.50 

41/2” 

Gold  weather. 

7 

65 

2.50 

41/2” 

Gold  weather. 

10 

70 

2.25 

5” 

12 

44 

2.50 

U 

Cold  weather. 

11 

54 

2.50 

tt 

Gold  weather. 

17 

42 

2.50 

ii 

21 

70 

2.25 

it 

24 

60 

2.25 

it 

20 

4N 

2.00 

it 

Frost. 

28 

41 

2.00 

if 

June — 

1 

40 

2.00 

a 

•> 

30 

2.00 

a 

Very  cold  squall. 

4 

40 

2.00 

a 

7 

61 

2.00 

6” 

Enlarged. 

9 

48 

2.00 

'a 

11 

48 

2.00 

n 

1  1 

40 

1.75 

a 

16 

32 

1.75 

a 

IS 

38 

1 .50 

• 

21 

37 

1 .50 

tt 

23 

12 

1 .50 

tt 

Home  consumption, 

25 

15 

1.50 

tt 

Totals — Average  price  per  doz.  $2.0.%;  average  price 
per  bunch  $.1738;  No.  bunches  1,222:  average  No. 
bunches  per  cutting,  47 ;  Total  receipts  $224.24. 

products  and  cost  of  labor  in  cutting  it  down  so  that 
il  will  not  be  a  “roosting  place”  for  the  beetles.  We 
have  not  been  troubled  with  the  asparagus  rust  in 
a  good  many  years  while  the  guinea  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens  keep  the  "beetle  family  in  mourning.” 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y.  Oliver  f.  w.  cromwkll. 
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The  drill  can  then  be  set  to  place  the  seed  at  a 
uniform  depth  of  about  one  inch,  where  it  will  get 
the  combined  influence  of  the  moisture  from  below 
and  the  sun’s  heat,  from  above  to  start  it  quickly 
and  evenly. 

COST  OF  GROWING  WHEAT.— What  does  it 
cost  to  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat?  That  all  depends 
on  a  large  number  of  factors,  chief  of  which  are  the 
farm,  the  man  and  the  weather.  I'll  venture  a  guess 
that  it  varies  all  the  way  from  60  cents  to  $2.  The 
answer,  however,  is  just  as  important  as  what  we 
are  to  receive  for  the  crop,  since  the  difference  is 
the  profit  or  loss.  The  table  is  taken  from  the  re¬ 
cord  of  a  20.7  acre  field  in  1014.  The  method  of 
tabulation  has  been  carefully  worked  out.  and  by 
substituting  his  own  figures  or  even  his  careful 
estimates  in  each  item  anyone  can  readily  get  an 
(approximation  of  his  own  wheat  record.  This 
wheat  crop  followed  beans  when  oat  stubble  or 
other  land  has  to  be  plowed,  the  increased  cost  of 
fitting  will  probably  be  at  least  $3  per  acre  addi¬ 
tional. 

The  only  estimates  in  the  table  are  the  price  with 
which  the  wheat  is  credited  and  the  value  of  the 
straw,  which  was  not  sold  but  all  used  on  the  farm. 
< ;ood  wheat  at  the  time  this  was  ready  for  market 
was  bringing  $1  per  bushel,  and  this  figure  is  used 
to  complete  the  table.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wheat 
was  so  smutty  that  it  was  not  marketable  at  any¬ 
thing  near  full  price,  and  was  all  kept  for  feed. 
This  was  the  most  promising  field  of  wheat  raised 
on  the  farm  for  several  years,  but  the  estimated  de¬ 
crease  in  yield  due  to  smut  was  about  10  bushels 
per  acre.  Needless  to  say  the  next  year’s  seed 
was  treated  with  formaldehyde.  The  average  cost 
of  all  wheat  raised  on  the  farm  for  four  years  has 
been  $17.00  per  acre,  or  90  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  average  price  received  for  it  00  cents  per  bushel. 

Orleans  C'o.,  N.  Y.  ora  lee,  jr. 


Wheat  Growing  in  New  York  State. 

Part  III. 


Egg  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 


FOLLOWING  BEANS. — A  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  raised  in  Western  New  York  follows  field 
beans.  The  great  advantage  of  this  rotation  lies 
in  the  low  cost  of  fitting  the  land  for  wheat.  The 
ground  is  plowed  in  early  Spring,  thoroughly  fitted 
for  the  beans  and  Summer-fallowed  throughout  the 
season  by  the  inter-tillage  of  the  bean  crop.  The 
beans  are  harvested  just  in  time  for  wheat  seed¬ 
ing,  leaving  the  ground  in  practically  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  the  old-fashioned  Summer  fallow,  though 
it  has  raised  a  profitable  crop  meantime.  If  the 
beans  have  been  kept  free  from  weeds  one  or  two 
thorough  draggings  will  usually  fit  the  field  for 
wheat.  Where  early  potatoes  are  raised  the  same 
advantages  are  apparent,  but  late  potatoes  are  often 
harvested  too  late  to  seed  wheat  for  best  results. 

PREPARATION  OF  SEED  BED. — So  much  has 
been  written  about  preparation  of  seed  beds  for  all 
crops  that  those  who  do  not  know  it  all  by  heart  are 
the  ones  who  do  not  read  The  It.  N.-Y.  or  any  re¬ 
liable  farm  papers,  and  therefore  will  not  see  this. 


Account 


With  Wheat 
$1 ,9X7.20  i . 


1914. 
in  Field 
Previous 


(20.7 

crop- 


acres 

beans. 


valued  at 


1913 

1913 

1914 
1914 


Items  and'  Quantities, 
man  labor  ( 7 5 Vi  bou 

(173 14 


horse  labor 


man  labor  (1721j 
horse  labor  (104% 


s)  .  . 
hours ) 
hours )  . 


Materials — 

Manure  used  for  top-dressing  on  i 

of  field  . . . 

Fertilizer,  4,200  lbs.  chemicals  and  Vi 

ton  wood  ashes  valued  at  84 . 

Seed  wheat  (40  bu.  at  83  cents) . 

Thrashing  coal  (1000  lbs.) . 

Thrashing  charge  (496  bu.  at  4  cents) 

Twine  (40  lbs.  at  9  cents) . 

Total  cost  of  materials..... . 

Fixed  Costs — 

Interest  on  hind  at  5  per  cent . 


IJse  of  equipment  .  .  . 
Overhead  ( pro  rata 
farm  expense)  . . . 
Total  fixed  costs.  .  . 
Total  all  costs.  .  . . 

Credits — 

496  bu.  wheat  at  $1. 
10  tons  straw  at  $4.. 
Total  credits  . 


share  of  general 


Total 

Per 

costs. 

aero. 

$12.91 

$0.62 

20.79 

1.01 

29.11 

1.41 

19.08 

.92 

81.89 

3.96 

48.34 

2.34  , 

49.79 

2.40 

34.00 

1.64 

2.88 

.14 

19.84 

.96 

3.60 

.17 

158.45 

7.65 

99.30 

4.  SO 

12.48 

.60 

15.90 

.(  t 

1.74 

163.68 

7.91 

,  404.02’ 

19.52 

496.00 

23.96 

40.00 

1 .93 

25.89 

so.37 

Thoroughness  is  the  keynote.  If  the  land  has  been 
Summer-plowed,  and  especially  if  dry  and  lumpy, 
it  should  he  worked  deep  to  break  up  the  lumps  un¬ 
derneath  as  well  as  on  the  surface.  The  soil  as  deep 
as  it  has  been  loosened  by  the  plow  should  lie  firmly 
and  evenly  packed,  so  that  there  will  he  no  settling 
and  shifting  to  tear  the  roots  after  the  plants  have 
started  to  grow.  ’This  is  where  the  Summer-fallow 
and  bean  cultivation  may  assure  an  advantage  over 
Summer  plowing.  A  fine  mellow,  but  firm  seed  bed 
is  necessary  to  assure  quick  and  even  germination. 


Part  I. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EGG  PRODUCTION. — The 
rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  eggs  in  the  I  nited 
States  the  past  15  years  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  production  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  if  a  fair  return  is  made  to  the  farmers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  production  has  always 
been  less  than  the  consumption.  Southern  California 
buys  from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other  Eastern  States 
about  400  carloads  containing  400  cases  each,  with  30 
dozens  of  eggs  in  a  case,  to  make  up  the  shortage  in 
their  production.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  production 
of  eggs  being  so  light  in  Southern  California,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  consumption,  is  the  fact  that  throughout 
that  district  small  flocks  of  poultry  are  kept,  feed  being 
so  high  that  it  is  impossible  for  t lie  people  to  keep  poul¬ 
try  and  compete  with  the  eggs  from  the  East.  In  cen¬ 
tral  California,  near  San  Francisco,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points  where  great  flocks  of  poultry  are  kept. 
At  Petaluma,  Cal.,  near  San  Francisco,  is  the  center 
of  production  for  California.  In  a  territory  covering  a 
little  more  than  two  townships,  several  hundred  car¬ 
loads  of  eggs  are  shipped  each  year  to  the  San  I  ran- 
oisco  market.  The  flocks  in  this  territory  are  carefully 
looked  after.  The  eggs  produced  are  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity.  in  many  instances  weighing  as  high  as  63  pounds 
to  the  case,  case  included,  while  the  average  Illinois 
or  Iowa  eggs  do  not  weigh  to  exceed  57  pounds  to  the 
oo.se.  and  the  eggs  through  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  as  a  rule,  weigh  from  54  to  56  pounds  to  the 
case.  The  eggs  in  the  Petaluma  section  are  crated  for 
color,  the  white  and  brown  eggs  being  separated  and 
the  quotations  on  the  San  Francisco  market  for  Peta¬ 
luma  eggs  very  often  run  from  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen 
higher  than  the  quotations  for  the  best  eastern  eggs. 
The  people  who  have  entered  into  the  jJbultry  business 
in  the  Petaluma  section,  as  a  rule,  have  prospered.  In 
( )regon  and  Washington  there  has  been  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  large  cities  and  the  big  influx  into 
the  fruit  belt  of  these  two  States  lias  increased  the 
consumption  to  such  a  point  that  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  these  States  to  import  from  the  East  many 
eggs  each  year.  Seattle,  W  ash.,  and  Portland,  Oie., 
have  been  the  large  centers  and  they  draw  a  large  part 
of  their  eggs  from  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  The  States  just  mentioned  have 
bad  a  very  good  shipping  demand  the  past  few  years 
for  eggs,  from  the  new  provinces  opening  in  Canada. 
Several  cars  of  eggs  last  year  were  shipped  to  for¬ 
eign  points  in  Canada.  The  corn  belt  of  the  United 
States  is  also  the  great  poultry  and  eggs  section  of 
the  United  States.  The  poultry  seems  to  thrive  best  in 
the  corn  section  rather  than  in  the  more  northern  or 
southern  sections  of  the  country.  At  present  there  is 
scarcely  a  hamlet  or  railway  station  in  the  corn  belt 
which  does  not  have  a  cash  buyer  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  the  increase  in  price  which  has  taken  place  the 
past  15  years  has  been  very  marked.  Previous  to 
1900  it  was  very  seldom  that  eggs  during  the  flush  of 
the  season,  beginning  about  March  15  and  ending  about 
June  15,  ranged  above  14  cents  per  dozen,  delivered 
Chicago,  crated  and  marked  ready  for  cold  storage. 
But  since  1900  prices  have  gradually  advanced  until 


this  year  the  price  in  Chicago  has  ranged  from  19  to 
20  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  selected,  crated  and  packed, 
ready  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage. 

EGG  STORAGE. — Chicago  has  been  for  many  years, 
the  center  of  egg  storing  operations  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago  about. 
2,000,000  cases  of  eggs  are  stored  and  carried  annually, 
while  in  the  private  warehouses  at  the  stock  yards  in 
Chicago  about  1.200.000  cases  are  carried  each  year. 
The  next  great  center  for  storing  eggs  in  the  United 
States  is  New  York  City,  N.  Y„  and  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  where  about  1.200.000  cases  are  carried  each  year. 
The  eggs  stored  from  March  15  until  April  15,  or  May 
1,  depending  upon  the  section  of  the  country  from 
which  they  come,  are  the  finest  eggs  produced  during 
the  year.  The  hens  are  vigorous  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  well  fed  and  cared  for.  The  weather  is 
cool  and  favorable  for  the  handling  of  the  product  and 
the  result  is  a  full,  strong-bodied,  fine  flavored  egg. 
During  the  past  few  years  eggs  have  played  a  large  part 
of  the  holding  down  of  meat  prices.  To  the  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  eggs  are  one  of  the  great  substitutes 
for  meat. 

COUNTRY  BUYING. — In  Indiana  the  buyers  of 
eggs  known  as  “shippers.”  who  specialize  in  eggs  and 
poultry,  in  many  instances  have  automobiles  and  call 
on  the  farmers  two  or  three  times  each  week,  buying 
the  eggs  for  cash  and  bringing  them  to  the  warehouses 
at  a  small  point  to  be  candled,  crated  and  shipped  to 
the  eastern  points.  It  is  from  the  sections  such  as 
Northern  Indiana,  Northern  Ohio,  Southern  Michigan, 
Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa  that  the  eggs  during  July 
bring  the  highest  prices.  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
eggs  arriving  from  these  sections  bring  an  extreme 
price,  but  where  they  are  handled  in  a  careful  manner 
by  the  farmers  and  in  a  scientific  manner  by  the  pack¬ 
ers  and  shippers,  there  lias  not  been  any  trouble  for 
many  years  to  realize  a  satisfactory  price. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EGG  MARKET— Now  that  the 
production  of  eggs  has  reached  a  point  where  at  least 
tell  States  are  exporting  to  the  Eastern  Market  fully 
$30,000,000  worth  of  eggs  each  year,  it  is  worth  while 
to  look  into  the  marketing  situation.  The  egg  market 
as  it  is  generally  spoken  of,  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  made  by  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,  in  New  York,  at  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  each  week  day.  At  10  o  clock  in  the 
morning  the  members  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  assemble  and  there  are  posted  on  a  blackboard 
figures  indicating  the  number  of  cases  of  eggs  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  market  on  that  date.  •  In  an¬ 
other  column  adjoining  are  the  figures  showing  the 
number  of  cases  of  eggs  that  were  received  the  same 
day  the  previous  week  and  in  the  third  column  figures 
showing  the  number  of  cases  of  eggs  received  on  the 
same  day  of  the  previous  year.  Thus,  for  comparison 
the  members  have  the  information  showing  the  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  customary  for  an  officer  of  the  Exchange 
or  an  employee  to  ask  for  bids  and  offerings  of  eggs 
from  the  members  who  form  around  a  brass  pole,  mak¬ 
ing  a  ring  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  Many  days 
there  are  absolutely  no  eggs  sold  whatever.  In  fact 
there  have  been  months  when  no  eggs  were  sold  under 
the  “call.”  Yet,  by  bids  and  offerings  made  between 
the  few  people  connected  with  the  Exchange,  as  mem¬ 
bers,  a  price  was  established,  and  from  the  price  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  Exchange  and  information  gathered 
among  the  same  dealers  off  the  Exchange,  as  to  the 
conditions,  a  quotation  is  issued  each  day  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  what  is  known  as  the  price  current.  It  is  the 
making  and  establishing  of  this  price  by  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  that  forms  the 
basis  for  the  quotation  and  the  market  value  of  the 
eggs  in  every  city,  in  every  hamlet  and  on  every  farm 
in  the  United  States. 

HOW  THE  EXCHANGE  WORKS.— When  we 
realize  that  the  market  value  of  eggs  in  the  entire 
United  States  is  established  by  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  also  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  so  many  producers 
and  to  so  many  consumers  of  eggs  in  the  United  States, 
one  has  a  perfect  right  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 
methods  of  making  this  market  for  the  great  staple 
food,  eggs.  In  going  back  over  the  files  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  for  the  past  six  years  the  records  show  that 
fully  85  per  cent  of  all  the  trades  made  in  eggs  on  the 
floor  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  under 
the  “call,”  were  made  between  the  following  people: 
Rudolph  Fordgang,  connected  with  R.  R.  Schimer  Co., 
W.  P.  Brown,  of  W.  P.  Brown  &  Son.  Harry  Wheeler, 
of  the  Harry  Dowie  Co.,  formerly  connected  with  Do 
Winter  &  Co.,  W.  H.  Mapes,  W.  W.  Elzea.  Yoseberg, 
formerly  connected  with  Scarborough  &  Adams,  and 
E.  E.  Martin,  of  G.  W.  Martin  &  Bro.  The  business 
of  tbe  distribution  of  foods  and  the  making  of  prices 
for  them  is  of  importance  enough  to  justify  a  demand 
for  full  information  as  to  just  what  methods  are  used 
and  the  fullest  publicity  of  methods  and  prices.  No  one 
will  deny  that  producer  and  consumer  would  be  better 
protected  when  prices  are  made  in  an  open  competitive 
market,  than  in  a  close  exchange  where  price  records 
are  established  by  real  or  fictitious  transactions  between 
affiliated  members.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States,  of  a  combination  system  mak¬ 
ing  the  market  quotations  on  food  stuffs,  than  the  egg 
market  as  made  by  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange.  In  the  first  place  no  one  can 
trade  in  eggs  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the  Exchange  and 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tin*  Exchange. 
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A  Rainy-clay  Road  Talk. 

Defects  in  a  Time-honored  System. 

WE  had  hustled  the  load  of  hay  into  the  barn 
just  as  the  first  big  drops  of  rain  came  down. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do.  so  I  just  snuggled 
down  in  the  hay,  and  watched  it  rain.  And.  how 
it  did  pour!  In  just  a  few  minutes,  there  was  a 
small  river  where  the  road  had  been.  This  was 
made  possible,  because  the  roadway  was  lower 
than  the  sides.  With  no  ditches  at  the  roadside, 
water  must  of  necessity  run  in  the  road.  It  rained 
about  30  minutes,  and  I  think  it  a  very  conservative 
estimate  that  $1000  will  be  needed  to  repair  the 
havoc  done  to  the  roads  in  this  township.  And  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  this  damage  might  have  mostly,  at 
least,  been  avoided. 

This  is  a  hilly  country,  and  the  roads  of  the  town 
are  mostly  up  and  down  hills.  It  is  also  a  stony 
country  and,  in  building  roads,  many  big  stones  are 
encountered.  This  country  road  building  is  mostly 
done  with  a  machine,  and  when  the  road-bed  is 
graded,  the  machine  slides  over  these  big  stones, 
and  there  is  no  ditch  at  that  point.  When  it  rains, 
the  water  starts  down  the  ditch  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  all  goes  well  until  it  reaches  the  big  stone; 
then  it  playfully  leaps  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  proceeds  to  wash  out  a  canal 
where  there  should  be  a  highway. 

But,  you  say,  anybody  ought  to  know 
that!  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
road  superintendent?  Hasn’t  the  fel¬ 
low  any  brains? 

Certainly  he  has  brains,  and  that  is 
the  principal  reason  why  conditions  are 
as  they  are.  Our  superintendent  has  held 
the  position  a  long  time,  and  he  has  be¬ 
come  quite  an  expert  politician  (which 
keeps  him  his  job  a  great  deal  more 
secure  than  it  would  if  he  had  become 
an  efficient  road  builder).  This  season, 
our  superintendent  is  building  a  strip 
of  county  road,  I  think  it  is  called. 

Anyhow,  it  is  a  road  where  the  coun¬ 
ty  pays  for  half,  and  the  town  the 
other  half. 


“I  won’t.”  shrieked  the  boy,  “I  borrowed  this  boss, 
and  I'll  ride  him  if  I  freeze  to  death !” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  orphan  girl  who  taught 
our  district  school  last  year  is  still  waiting  for  her 
pay,  because  there  was  no  available  public  money  to 
pay  her  with.  Somebody  is  to  blame  for  these 
things.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  “pol¬ 
iticians”  at  Albany  are  to  blame.  But  are  they? 
Are  not  these  men  doing  just  the  things  that  we  are 
making  them  do  to  keep  their  jobs?  Are  we  not 
accepting  a  bribe  when  we  vote  for  a  man  year  after 
year  because  he  is  able  to  divert  a  little  public 
money  our  way?  Our  attitude  is  “The  money  is  to 
be  spent,  and  we  had  better  grab  what  we  can  of 
it,”  and  so  long  as  we  vote  for  men  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  will  do  these  things,  why  are  we  not 
accepting  bribes?  a  new  york  farmer. 


A  Concrete  Farm  Storage  Room. 

TJCH  a  cold  storage  plant  for  fruit  on  the  farm 
as  you  request  on  page  850  has  been  constructed 
by  N.  D.  Peters  on  his  farm  near  Utica,  N.  Y.  Late 
in  the  Spring  Mr.  Peters  disposed  of  .the  last  of  the 
potatoes  and  apples,  which  he  stored  in  his  concrete 
plant  last  Fall.  They  kept  well  and  the  plant  is 
declared  to  have  proved  by  its  first  year’s  work  its 


other  experiment  is  a  concrete  septic  tank  to  receive 
the  sewage  from  the  houses,  which  are  provided 
with  bathroom  and  toilet  facilities,  hot  water,  heat  and 
gas  lights,  although  the  farm  is  a  number  of  miles 
from  the  city.  This  Summer  an  all-concrete  barn  is 
being  built  for  which  great  things  are  promised. 
The  cost  of  the  storage  room  for  apples  was  about 
$1,000.  Considering  its  value  and  efficiency,  its  ease 
of  construction  and  first  cost  and  small  upkeep 
charges,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  when  it  comes 
out  of  storage,  Mr.  Peters  declares  it  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  WALTER  H.  MAIN. 


A  Light  Harrow  For  Close  Orchards. 

DURING  the  past  season  our  attention  has  been 
called  several  times  to  the  Forkner  harrow — 
a  new  light  device  for  cultivating  or  scratching  over 
the  surface  of  orchards.  A  picture  of  one  of  these 
harrows  in  operation  is  shown  at  Fig.  390.  It  is 
a  light  tool  and  as  will  be  seen,  is  somewhat  after 
the  nature  of  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  There  are  ex¬ 
tensions  at  the  side  so  that  the  harrow  can  be 
worked  very  close  under  the  branches  to  the  tree. 
One  big  horse  hauls  this  harrow  or  two  horses 
driven  tandem.  This  makes  a  better  job  than  where 
the  horses  are  driven  abreast,  for  in  the  latter  case 
they  would  be  quite  sure  to  break  off 
the  limbs  and  pull  down  some  of  the 
peaches.  Many  peach  growers  are  put¬ 
ting  the  trees  in  a  rod  apart.  We 
think  IS  feet  is  eiose  enough,  but  on 
good  strong  land  with  a  short-lived  crop 
like  the  peach,  many  growers  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  crowd  them  and  push  them 
hard.  Of  course  when  such  trees 
make  a  fair  size  and  are  in  full  foliage 
a  team  of  horses  working  through  them 
with  an  ordinary  harrow  would  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  and  this  harrow 
with  a  single  horse  or  one  horse  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  other  does  very  good 
work,  as  the  extensions  on  the  side 
work  in  under  the  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  branches. 


Potatoes  and  Apples  in  Storage  Room.  Fig.  395. 


The  Forkner  Harrow  Cultivating  Orchard.  Fig.  396. 


We  have  a  very  efficient  supervisor 
in  this  town.  lie  held  the  office  of 
Assemblyman  one  term.  And  hr  is  a 
politician  also.  To  hold  his  job,  he  is 
supposed  to  get  all  the  good  things  for 
the  town  that  he  possibly  can.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  county  money 
available  for  this  kind  of  road  build¬ 
ing.  And,  of  course,  our  very  efficient 
supervisor  must  secure  a  share  of  it, 
or  he  would  not  be  living  up  to  his 
reputation  as  an  astute  politician,  f 
think  it  was  $5,000  that  we  got  from 
the  county.  So  we  had  to  put  $5,000 
of  the  town  money  with  it  to  build  the 
strip  of  road.  We  sorely  needed  this 
$5,000  to  repair  the  hill  roads  of  the 
town.  But  we  could  not  take  that 
$5,000  of  the  county  money  (which  our 
supervisor  assures  us  he  worked  so  as¬ 
tutely  to  get)  unless  we  let  our  hill 
roads  go  to  ruin. 

We  are  also  having  a  strip  of  State 
road  built.  Not  because  the  majority 
of  the  taxpayers  want  a  strip  of  State 
road,  but  because  our  Assemblyman 
has  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropriation  from  the 
State.  lie  says  that  it  was  an  awful  job  to  get  it. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  it  is  the  fashion  at  Albany 
to  give  the  “hayseed”  representatives  a  road  appro¬ 
priation  in  exchange  for  their  votes  on  questions 
that  will  divert  money  into  other  channels.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is,  these  State  roads  are  proving  a 
nuisance  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  community. 

As  an  illustration :  A  strip  of  road  was  built  from 
a  small  town,  up  to  the  farm  of  a  local  politician. 
(It  was  a  pretty  poor  farm,  and  the  owner  thought 
that  the  easiest  way  to  make  it  valuable  was  to  let 
the  people  build  a  State  road  to  it.)  This  road  cost 
more  than  all  the  farms  that  border  it  would  sen 
for.  But,  when  the  farmers  tried  to  haul  their 
crops  to  market  over  it,  they  found  it  so  slippery 
that  their  horses  fell  down,  and  could  not  draw  the 
loads  that  they  had  drawn  out  of  the  fields.  This 
business  of  “getting  our  share”  of  public  money, 
just  because  it  can  be  got,  looks  to  me  a  good  deal 
like  the  story  grandfather  used  to  tell :  A  man  met 
a  small  boy  astride  a  sorry-looking  horse.  It  was 
a  very  cold  morning,  and  the  boy  was  crying. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Bub?”  asked  the  man. 

“I’m  cold.”  whimpered  the  boy. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  off  and  walk  until  you  warm 
up?” 


practicability.  This  storage  arrangement  is  made 
throughout  of  concrete.  It  is  under  one  of  the  barns 
and  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  about  one  foot ;  that  is  to  say  the  ground 
comes  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  side  walls. 

The  side  walls  and  floor  are  12  inches  thick.  The 
ceiling  of  concrete  is  about  six  inches  thick.  Side 
walls  were  built  first.  In  them  were  imbedded  the 
timbers  for  the  roof  less  than  five  feet  apart.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  span  of  less  than  five  feet  can 
be  laid  in  safety  without  reinforcement.  The  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  ceiling  is,  of  course,  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  accomplished  by  building  what  practical¬ 
ly  amounts  to  a  flooring  overhead  and  pouring  the 
concrete  on  this.  The  room  is  about  40  feet  square. 
In  it  last  Fall  were  placed  some  thousand  bushels  of 
apples  and  an  equal  amount  of  potatoes.  By  means 
of  the  windows  the  temperature  was  kept  constantly 
at  about  35  to  40  degrees.  In  the  Summer  this  room 
is  cool  enough  to  store  eggs  in,  having  all  the  cool 
qualities  of  a  good  cellar  and  lacks  moisture. 

A  number  of  other  experiments  in  concrete  are 
being  worked  out  on  this  farm.  One  of  them  is  a 
concrete  chamber  under  the  bridge  of  the  hay  barn, 
with  walls  more  than  a  foot  thick,  in  which  are  the 
water  and  acetylene  gas  plant  for  the  barns  and 
houses.  Frost  never  troubles  these  plants.  An- 


Planting  Potatoes  on  Clover 
Sod. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  clover  sod 
was  excellent  to  plant  potatoes  on.  How 
is  it  managed  from  start  to  finish?  I 
have  one  piece  of  clover  sown  in  oats 
Spring  of  1914.  have  cut  it  once,  and  it 
is  making  a  fine  second  growth.  Shall 
I  cut  this  second  growth  or  leave  it  to 
plow  under? 

IJmve  another  piece  sown  this  Spring. 
1915.  the  clover  now  standing  about  eight 
inches,  nice  and  thick.  Which  of  these 
pieces  would  be  the  better  for  potatoes 
another  year?  e.  w.  c. 

Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  sod  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  preparations  for  potatoes, 
deep-rooted  nitrogen-gathering 
clover  plant  is  as  great  a  companion 
crop  for  the  potato  as  for  corn.  Use 
the  1914  sown  clover  field.  The  clover 
on  this  field  will  have  performed  its 
whole  mission  by  the  end  of  this  sea¬ 
son.  Its  management  will  depend 
upon  the  soil  and  upon  circumstances. 

If  the  second-crop  clover  is  needed  for 
hay,  it  can  be  harvested.  If  not  needed 
for  hay  and  seed  forms,  save  the  seed, 
removing  as  little  of -the  clover  straw  as  possible.  If 
you  can  manage  to  let  this  second  crop  go  back  to 
the  land,  you  will  probably  get  full  pay  for  it  in 
the  potatoes  and  following  crops. 

Two  methods  of  handling  clover  fields  intended  for 
potatoes  are  in  common  use  here.  1.  The  field  is 
plowed  in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  and  allowed 
to  freeze  out  during  the  cold  season.  I.ate  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  is  considered  beneficial  in  freeing  ground  from 
grubs  and  other  insect  pests,  and  the  Winter’s  freez¬ 
ing  is  desirable  on  soil  that  will  not  run  together 
and  pack  under  the  Spring  rains.  If  manure  is 
available,  it  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  early  Fall 
and  plowed  under,  or  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  in 
the  Winter  or  Spring. 

The  second  method  is  to  manure  the  field  during 
the  Winter,  and  allow  it  to  stand  till  Spring — often 
till  about  the  time  to  plant  late  potatoes.  The  ma¬ 
nure  forces  a  heavy  growth  of  vegetation  which 
plowed  under  in  this  succulent  stage  in  the  warm 
early  Summer,  quickly  decays  and  provides  food 
and  ideal  soil  conditions  for  the  potato  plant. 

You  should  not  need  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  for 
potatoes  on  this  clover  sod.  especially  if  manure  is 
used.  Phosphorus  will  almost  surely  pay,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  potash.  Apply  most  of  the  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast.  There  is  no  one  best  practice.  Seasons  vary  so 
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that  the  method  of  procedure  best  for 
one  season  may  not  be  best  for  the  next. 
In  our  own  work  early  Spring-plowed 
clover  sod,  cleaned  and  stored  with  mois¬ 
ture  by  occasional  ■workings  till  about 
.Tune  20,  planted  with  good,  clean  sun- 
sprouted  seed,  with  the  use  of  300  or 
400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  has  usu¬ 
ally  given  the  cheapest  and  best  potato 
crop. 

Ohio.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 


Rotten  Apples. 

Let  us  have  the  whole  story  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  shipment  business.  The  picture  here¬ 
with  is  made  from  the  photograph  of  an 
apple  just  as  it  came  from  a  package  sent 
to  New  York  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  but  you  never  could  tell  it.  The 
folly  of  sending  apples  of  this  size  into  the 
market  this  year  is  bad  enough,  but  to 
send  small  rotten  apples  is  like  throw¬ 
ing  decayed  eggs  at  your  own  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  of  life. 


They  tell  the  story  of  the  man  who 
sold  apples  to  a  buyer  and  delivered  the 
fruit  at  the  railroad.  The  buyer  became 


A  Poor  Advertisement  for  the  Packer. 
Fig.  397. 


a  little  suspicious,  and  he  stopped  the  old 
man  with  one  load,  rolled  out  a  sample 
barrel,  dumped  it  and  poured  out  the 
fruit.  It  was  badly  “stove-piped,”  with  a 
small  pumpkin  and  half  a  bushel  of  cider 
apples  in  the  center.  The  buyer  thought 
he  had  the  old  man,  but  no — he  rubbed 
his  head  in  sorrow  and  surprise  and 
said : 

“It  is  a  fact  that  my  wife  did  pack 
same  of  that  fruit.” 

Now  Avho  will  say  that  man’s  wife 
should  not  have  the  power  to  vote  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  strict  packing  law? 


A  Bunch  of  New  York  Notes. 

Thinning  Apples.  —  This  is  a  year 
when  this  operation  will  be  very  import¬ 
ant.  Many  of  the  growers  feel  that  the 
crop  is  so  short  there  is  no  need  of  pick¬ 
ing  any  off.  This  is  a  great  error,  for 
the  apples  take  the  vitality  of  the  trees, 
help  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  perfect 
ones  and  make  trouble  in  all  the  later 
operations.  This  year  none  but  imper¬ 
fect  apples  should  be  picked  off  in  most 
cases.  It  is  really  a  first  sorting  of  the 
fruit  It  takes  no  longer  to  pick  the  poor 
apples  now  than  later,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  be  handled  several  times  before 
being  finally  thrown  away  or  sold  for 
about  the  cost  of  handling.  Also  it  takes 
less  time  to  handle  the  smaller  number 
of  good  apples,  and  any  time  we  can  save 
in  the  busy  season  is  a  very  great  help. 

Tent  Caterpillar. — We  find  a  few 
masses  of  the  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
in  our  orchards  while  thinning  and,  of 
course,  pull  them  off.  These  insects  were 
rather  numerous  here  this  season,  but 
spraying  in  the  orchard  is  so  common  that 
they  are  held  in  check.  A  small  amount 
of  arsenate  of  lead  will  end  the  trouble 
wherever  the  nests  may  be  found.  This 
was  shown  very  well  last  Spring  in  a 
cherry  tree  at  the  edge  of  one  of  our 
orchards.  A  few  nests  'were  noticed 
as  we  were  spraying  near  it,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  spray  it.  The  rig 
was  about  three  or  four  rods  away,  and 
the  wind  was  not  very  good,  so  only  a 
few  branches  got  any  poison,  and  those 
were  not  at  all  well  covered.  A  week 
or  so  later  the  tree  was  examined,  and 
all  the  worms  in  the  nests  on  that  side 
of  the  tree  were  found  to  be  dead.  If 
the  nests  had  been  noticed  a  few  seconds 
sooner  all  could  have  been  cleaned  up. 
Arsenate  of  lead  seems  to  be  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  stays  on  the  tree 
best. 

Wild  Cherry. — It  seems  to  us  that 
the  campaign  against  wild  cherry  should 


be  modified  a  little.  There  are  at  least 
three  species  of  wild  cherry  found  in 
the  East  and  none  of  them  has  any  place 
in  the  fence  row  any  more  than  maple, 
beech  or  walnut.  Two  of  them,  the  pin 
cherry  and  the  choke  cherry,  can  well 
be  dispensed  with.  The  black  cherry  is 
is  a  tree  of  great  value.  If  it  were  less 
subject  to  insect  attack  it  would  be  a  very 
good  ornamental  tree.  The  wood  is  quite 
valuable,  and  it  has  a  place  in  the  wood 
lot.  Orchard  and  ornamental  trees  are 
easily  protected  from  tent  caterpillars  by 
spraying. 

Alfalfa. — We  have  seeded  a  portion 
of  our  orchard  to  Alfalfa,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  trying  it  a  few  years.  The 
plants  have  made  a  very  fine  growth, 
and  are  now  six  to  10  inches  high  over 
a  large  part  of  the  field.  This  has  been 
a  great  season  for  sowing  cover  crops. 
It  has  rained  every  few  days  since  we 
started  sowing  and  the  crops  are  all 
doing  finely. 

Crimson  Clover. — This  is  our  main 
cover  crop.  It  does  very  well  on  all  our 
land  and  rarely  kills  out  in’  Winter.  It 
does  not  seem  to  stand  pasturing  well, 
and  we  spoiled  a  few  crops  by  turning  the 
stock  on  them  late  in  the  season. 

Budding.  —  There  is  one  remark  in 
Prof.  Hedrick’s  article,  page  954,  which 
should  receive  much  more  attention  than 
he  seems  to  think  is  needed.  This  is  the 
statement  that  nurserymen  almost  always 
take  their  bud  sticks  from  trees  in  the 
nursery.  This  practice  is  undesirable 
for  many  reasons.  If  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fruit-producing  possibili¬ 
ties  of  different  buds  it  will  be  likely  that 
the  least  productive  will  be  the  strongest 
growing  and  the  ones  that  will  be  used 
most  freely.  My  grandfather  considered 
that  the  trees  he  propagated,  taking  the 
scions  only  from  bearing  trees,  were  much 
more  productive  than  the  trees  he  bought 
from  nurseries.  If  by  accident  a  tree  of 
similar  appearance  but  stronger  growth 
should  get  into  any  of  the  nursery  blocks 
it  would  be  used  for  propagating.  In 
a  few  years  a  whole  block  or  several 
blocks  might  be  untrue  to  name.  A  cata¬ 
logue  received  last  Winter  tells  that  the 
whole  stock  of  one  variety  is  budded  from 
two  trees,  and  that  in  another  year  or 
two  all  will  be  from  the  best  of  these  two. 
Such  “pyramiding”  of  the  stock  may  be 
all  right  if  one  can  be  sure  that  no  one 
ever  makes  a  mistake  in  handling  the 
trees ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  single 
bud  of  some  other  variety  may  mean  that 
many  thousand  trees  will  prove  unsatis¬ 
factory  after  the  time  has  passed  when 
any  legal  redress  may  be  had.  We  find 
the  operation  of  budding  very  simple, 
and  the  growing  of  good  trees  simply  a 
matter  of  good  farming.  Our  trees  do 
not  make  quite  so  large  a  growth  as 
some  which  the  nurserymen  show  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes,  but  it  is  not  yet 
proven  that  very  rapid  growth  is  an 
advantage. 

Skunks. — One  of  the  defects  of  the 
present  game  law  of  this  State  is  of 
much  interest  to  us  this  Summer.  The 
law  prohibiting  the  digging  out  of  skunks 
seems  to  be  different  from  all  the  others 
in  that  it  has  really  increased  the  num¬ 
bers  of  these  animals.  The  part  which 
seems  unfair  is  the  prohibition  of  taking 
skunks  alive  for  propagating  during  the 
closed  season.  A  skunk  found  making 
a  meal  on  one  of  my  young  chickens  a  few 
days  ago  was  a  very  good  “No.  1,”  and  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  kill  it  or  let  it  go.  If 
it  could  have  been  kept  until  the  chickens 
were  old  enough  to  roost  off  the  floor 
and  then  turned  loose  it  would  have  been 
very  valuable  as  a  breeder  if  not  caught 
during  the  Winter.  About  the  same  time 
several  females  were  killed  in  chicken 
houses  in  this  neighborhood  and  their 
young  left  to  starve.  These  could  not 
legally  be  fed  nor  protected.  The  result  j 
has  been  the  loss  to  this  community  of 
fur  worth  probably  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars  because  of  an  unnecessary  por¬ 
tion  of  a  good  law\  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Cover  Crops  and  Fall  Plowing. 

The  articles  on  cover  crops  in  the  last 
two  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  me.  In  fact  I  have  always 
favored  the  idea  of  cover  crops,  and  have 
sown  them  to  some  extent  in  a  small 
orchard  with  good  results.  We  are 
dairying  mostly,  and  of  course  plant  from 
16  to  22  acres  of  corn  every  year  for  the 
silos.  This  corn  is  harvested  from  the 


middle  of  September  to  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  pay  to 
sow  a  cover  crop  after  that  time  in  Sar¬ 
atoga  County?  What  would  be  the  best 
to  sow  if  the  land  is  to  be  plowed  in 
the  Fall  before  November  18,  if  not  to  be 
plowed  till  Spring?  Do  you  think  that 
sowing  cover  crops  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation  will  take  too  much  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  soil  in  a  dry  season?  We 
should  have  sown  something  at  the  last 
cultivation  this  year,  but  too  much  other 
business  was  planned.  This  has  been  a 
very  wet  season  with  us.  We  like  to  get 
all  the  plowing  possible  done  in  the  Fall 
because  it  is  cooler  then,  and  makes  less 
work  in  the  Spring,  when  it  is  some¬ 
times  hot  and  our  soil  is  quite  dry.  If 
the  Spring  is  late  we  sometimes  have  to 
plow  when  the  soil  is  too  dry. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  V.  s.  C. 

In  a  reasonable  season  with  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  we  would  sow  cover 
crops  in  the  corn  even  if  the  soil  is  to  be 
Fall-plowed.  There  will  be  enough  growth 
during  the  Fall  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
seed  and  labor.  In  such  a  situation  we 
should  use  half  and  half  barley  and  rye 
and  two  pounds  of  rape  to  the  acre.  Put 
in  the  seed  by  the  middle  of  August  if 
possible.  In  a  very  dry  time  the  cover 
crop  will  take  too  much  moisture,  and 
injure  the  corn  crop,  and  in  such  a  sea¬ 
son  we  would  not  sow  the  cover  crop  un¬ 
der  your  conditions. 


Sheep  and  Bees. 

Can  sheep  and  bees  be  kept  successfully 
on  the  same  farm?  What  is  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  sheep  during  Winter?  g.  f.  s. 

Wyoming,  Pa. 

There  is  no  antipathy  between  sheep 
and  bees  that  would  prevent  their  being 
kept  on  the  same  farm,  but  whether  they 
could  be  kept  successfully  or  not  would 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  farm  and 
more  upon  the  farmer.  A  few  sheep  are 
sometimes  allowed  to  graze  in  an  apiary 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  grass 
gnawed  close  to  the  ground  and,  while 
they  are  occasionally  stung  about  the  face, 
their  only  vulnerable  part,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  injured.  As  self-acting  lawn 
mowers  sheep  are  a  success,  and  their 
mild  dispositions  prevent  their  resenting 
insults  that  might  cause  other  animals  to 
kick  over  a  hive.  M.  B.  D.' 


Slings  or  Harpoon  Forks. 

I  notice  on  page  1009  an  inquiry  as  to 
slings  vs.  harpoon  forks.  My  experience 
is  as  follows:  Everyone  knows  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  harpoon  fork  to  handle  loose 
oats  or  bundles  satisfactorily,  also  certain 
fine  grasses  one  finds  in  an  old  meadow. 
All  of  these  the  slings  will  handle  nicely. 
However  slings  are  somewhat  cumber¬ 
some,  and  in  the  way  transporting  from 
the  barn  to  field  on  the  wagon.  Perhaps 
one  reason  why  few  people  own  them, 
while  many  praise  them,  is  that  a  double 
harpoon  fork  may  be  bought  for  the  price 
of  one  sling,  while  three  are  necessary. 
Too,  I  have  found  that  four  slings  are 
better  where  one  draws  big  loads  or  uses 
a  small  team  to  “drive  off”  on  the  rope. 
In  changing  from  fork  to  slings  a  new 
type  of  car  is  often  necessary,  and  one 
dislikes  to  discard  that  which  still  works 
well.  H.  w.  c. 

Wilseyville,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower: — See  fol¬ 
lowing  issues  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  most  interesting 
sprayer  story  you  ever  read. 

Sincerely 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES  PLANTING 

Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry;  also  small  fruits, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  direct  from  grower 
to  planter.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
73  Wellesley  A ve.,  -  Dausville,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 

VARIETIES  THAT  YIELD  MORE  AND  RE¬ 
QUIRE  LESS  SEED.  GROWN  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  VALLEYS.  SMOOTH 
AND  BEARDED  SORTS.  CLEAN  _  SOUND — 
GRADED.  OUR  “  WHEAT  BOOK ”  FINEST 
YOU  EVER  SAW  — WITH  SAMPLES  — FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Winter  Seed  Wheat 

JONES’  ST.  LOUIS  GRAND  PRIZE  and  RED  WAVE 

Grown  in  the  Genesee  Country  from  stock  obtained 
of  the  Originator  and  Seed  we  put  out,  is  selected 
and  recleaned  in  our  usual  careful  manner.  Put  up 
int  new  Cotton  bags,  20c.  each.  $1.05  per  bushel. 

llickox-Rumsey  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Sow  Russian  Kharkov  Red  Winter  Wheat  this  fall; 
saves  work,  inconvenience  and  bad  weather  delays  of 
spring  planting;  hardy  as  rye;  will  grow  anywhere; 
averaged  47  bushels  acre  at  Kansas  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  three  years.  Big  profits  in  wheat  next  year. 
We  have  for  sale  4,000bushelsKharkov  seed,  thissen- 
son  crop.  Send  for  samples,  prices  and  field  photos. 

Adirondack  farms 

Glens  Falls,  -  -  New  York 


Seed  Wlieat 

“  Stoner’s  Miracle”  and  Jones’  “  St.  Louis  Grand 
Prize.”  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices  to 

j.  n.  McPherson,  -  Scottsvuie,  n.  y. 


errn  U/  ur/l  . Poole,  Red  Wave, 

p.  C  C  **  WV  n  C.  A If  Mediterranean. 
Miracle,  Gypsy,  Mammoth  White  Rye,  Timothy, 
Alfalfa,  Vetch.  Catalog  and  Sample  Free. 
W.  N.  SCARFF,  -  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


\AIkpft*-"Daws°n’a  Golden  Chaff.” 
'JCCU  iical  Nicely  recleaned  seed,  $1.50  per 

bushel.  GEO.  E.  REED,  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y . 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

SEED  WHEAT— Red  Wave,  Poole,  and  Winter  King. 
Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  and  all  kinds  of  Pure 
Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  consumer.  Free  from 
Noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples.  BIG  TYPE  Poland  China's,  March 
and  April  pigs  at  reaaonaklc  prices.  A.  C.  HOTT  S  CO.,  Fastoria,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Winter  Vetch  andRye  mixtuM  foJ 

cover  crop.  Sow  in  corn,  beans,  cabbage  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  or  after  potatoes.  $3.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 
Eastport.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Riiooian  Pitlriio  SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
nUSolall  rllKUo  yjelder.  tl.30perbu.,  subject  to  advance. 
Supply  limited.  Orderearly.  Cloverdale  Farm.  Charlotte.  H.  T. 


S  W  F  FT  SEED,  of  high  quality,  specially 
vj  v  v  t-t  a  treated  for  full,  quick  germination. 
r'l  CW/IPD  Prices  and  information  on  request. 

LLDV  HvK  E.  BARTON,  Box  29.  Falmeuth,  Ky. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  Plants  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  free. 
Agents  wanted.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


K  n  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

W  U  from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong-rooted  young  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS’  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEV1TT,  .  .  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-"™  ep"dNJs 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keif  ford  Hall,  Route  2,  ltliodesdale,  Bid. 


APPI  F  RARRFI  C— Best  standard.  Hand  made. 
HrruDnnncLA  Any  nnmber.  pr0mpt  ship¬ 
ment.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


The  Standard  Inoculation 


MAKES 


BUMPER  CROPS 


Alfalfa,  Clover  and  all 
legumes^ 

Big  Results  Assured. 

Farm  land  becomes  much 
more  valuable  after  using 
FARMOGERM  $2  per  acre,  5  acres  for  $6.  Write  to-day  for  the  “Legume  Grower”  a  free 
book  about  FARMOGERM  that  you  should  have.  FARMOGERM  at  all  seed  stores  or  direct  from 


Hl(jh-Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria. 


EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  COMPANY, 


Dept.  No.  82 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 
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The  Woman  At  Law 


Marriage  of  Sister-in-Law. 

Can  a  man  in  the  State  of  Maine  le¬ 
gally  marry  his  brother’s  widow,  there 
being  no  living  children? 

A  MAINE  SUBSCRIBER. 

Yes,  a  man  may  legally  marry  his 
brother’s  widow,  children  or  no  children 
— provided,  always,  that  he  first  gets 
her  consent. 


Marriage  After  Divorce. 

1.  Can  a  woman  who  has  secured  a 
divorce  on  the  grounds  of  desertion  in 
Massachusetts  marry  again  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  soon  as  the  divorce  becomes 
absolute?  2.  Can  the  divorced  husband, 
who  is  now  living  in  New  York  State, 
marry  in  New  York  as  soon  as  the  di¬ 
vorce  becomes  absolute?  s.  B.  m. 

New  York. 

1.  Yes.  Either  party  may  marry  again, 
but  the  divorced  person  not  within  two 
years  from  the  entry  of  the  final  decree. 

2.  The  probabilities  are  all  against  it 
until  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  as 
provided  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
New  York  does  not  allow  divorced  per¬ 
sons  to  marry  unless  by  application  to 
court,  made  more  than  five  years  after 
the  divorce  granted,  and  the  applicant 
can  show  that  his  conduct  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  good. 


Protection  to  Army  Officer’s  Mother. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Federal  laws 
concerning  protection  due  to  the  mother 
of  an  army  officer,  especially  in  case  of 
slander  or  insult?  If  so,  does  it  include 
non-commissioned  officers?  Is  quarter¬ 
master-sergeant  commissioned?  M.  T. 

Maine. 

None  that  I  can  find  especially  entitling 
them  above  others  to  extra  protection. 
Every  person  slandered  has  a  legal  action 
for  damages  against  the  slanderer.  If  you 
feel  that  you  have  been  injured,  or  that 
the  trouble  is  liable  to  continue,  possibly 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  commence  an 
action  for  libel,  but  this  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive.  A  quartermaster-sergeant  is  not  a 
commissioned  officer. 


Sale  of  Infant’s  Property. 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  Jersey  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  real  estate  by  a  widow  or 
widower  until  the  youngest  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  21?  j.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  question  is  not  quite  clear.  Whose 
property  is  to  be  sold?  A  widow  or 
widower  has  practically  no  more  right  to 
sell  the  property  belonging  to  his  or  her 
child  than  one  has  to  sell  property  of  a 
total  stranger,  with  this  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  child  needs  money  for  its 
own  care  and  upbringing  and  the  parent 
is  not  able  to  provide  it,  the  parent  may 
petition  the  chancellor  for  leave  to  sell 
(he  infant’s  property  for  its  own  support. 
A  parent  may  sell  his  own  property  at 
any  time  without  regard  to  the  number  or 
age  of  his  children. 


Adoption  of  Children. 

Can  a  man  and  his  wife  adopt  a  girl 
who  is  over  18  years  of  age?  If  so,  can 
they  do  it  without  the  consent  of  anyone 
save  that  of  herself?  The  case  briefly 
stated  is  this :  A  young  lady  in  this 
place,  when  a  small  girl,  was  adopted  by 
a  family  living  in  this  place.  She  says 
she  will  not  live  with  them  because  of 
ill-treatment.  We  like  the  young  lady 
and  would  like  to  adopt  her,  if  we  can  do 
so  legally.  She  was  18  years  old  the  2d 
of  last  April.  Can  we  adopt  her?  Will 
the  consent  of  anyone  besides  herself  be 
necessary?  How  shall  we  proceed? 

New  York.  G.  w.  d. 

You  may  legally  adopt  her.  You  must 
have  her  consent  and  the  consents  of  her 
foster  parents,  but  where  the  minor  is 
over  the  age  of  18  years  the  consents  of 
the  foster  parents  may  be  waived  by  the 
county  judge  or  surrogate  if  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  moral  or  temporal  interests  of  the 
minor  will  be  promoted  thereby  and  such 
consents  cannot,  for  any  reason,  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  procedure  is  about  as  follows  :  The 
foster  parents,  the  person  to  be  adopted 
and  those  whose  consents  must  be  ob¬ 
tained,  must  appear  before  the  county 
judge  or  surrogate  of  the  county,  where 
(lie  foster  parents  reside,  to  be  examined 
by  him.  They  must  then  present  to  him 
an  instrument  showing  the  consents  of 
all  parties,  an  agreement  of  the  foster 
parents  to  adopt  the  minor  and  to  treat 
her  as  their  own  child,  and  a  statement 


of  her  age,  this  instrument  to  be  signed 
and  acknowledged  by  said  persons.  If  the 
judge  or  surrogate  is  satisfied  that  the 
moral  and  temporal  interests  of  the  child 
will  be  promoted  thereby  he  then  makes 
an  order  allowing  and  confirming  said 
adoption  reciting  the  reasons  therefor  and 
directing  that  the  person  to  be  adopted 
shall  thenceforth  be  regarded  and  treated 
in  all  respects  as  the  child  of  the  foster 
parents. 


Separation. 

If  a  man  becomes  intoxicated  to  the 
point  of  insanity,  and  comes  home  and 
beats  his  wife,  also  threatens  her  life  un¬ 
til  she  is  compelled  through  fear  to  leave 
in  search  of  a  situation,  and  because  it  is 
not  safe  for  her  to  live  with  him  any  lon¬ 
ger,  can  she  sue  for  a  bill  of  separation, 
and  get  alimony  in  this  (New  York) 
State?  What  would  it  cost  for  a  bill  of 
separation,  and  what  course  of  law  would 
she  have  to  go  through,  and  would  it  be 
any  benefit  to  her?  If  she  can’t  do  this, 
what  can  she  do?  Could  she  get  a  di¬ 
vorce?  D-  E.  II. 

New  York. 

In  the  first  place  she  ought  to  have  him 
arrested  for  assault  and  battery,  and  for 
non-support.  This  is  good  ground  for  a 
legal  separation,  and  she  is  entitled  to 
alimony.  What  it  would  cost  depends  on 
the  lawyers  she  employs.  If  the  husband 
has  property  he  can  be  made  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  wife’s  action.  Expense 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  $50.  She  would 
first  serve  a  summons  and  complaint;  if 
he.  answered  this,  her  attorneys  would 
bring  the  action  to  trial  at  the  next  term 
of  court,  where,  after  trial,  if  she  wins, 
a  judgment  granting  separation  and  ali¬ 
mony  is  signed.  If  lie  has  no  property  to 
pay  expenses  and  alimony  this  separation 
is  hardly  worth  while.  Only  the  adultery 
of  the  husband  is  ground  for  the  wife’s 
divorce  in  this  State. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Summer 
Field  Meeting. 

Part  II. 

Spraying. — The  following  is  Prof.  Par¬ 
rott’s  method  of  treatment  in  brief.  He 
says :  “As  the  expense  of  insecticides  is 
usually  much  less  than  the  cost  of  labor 
and  team  it  is  desirable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  economy  and  time  to  reduce  the 
number  of  applications  to  the  minimum. 
One  means  to  this  end  is  to  employ  com¬ 
bination  mixtures  or  as  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  called  “two-in-one”  or  “three-in- 
one”  sprays,  according  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  constituents  contained  in  them. 
From  the  standpoint  of  safety  to  expand¬ 
ing  buds  and  leaf  tissues,  and  effective¬ 
ness  against  insects,  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  combination,  is  three-fourths  of  a 
pint  of  nicotine  solution  (Black-leaf  40) 
added  to  a  lime-sulphur  solution  at  Win¬ 
ter  strength  for  bud  treatment,  or  to  lime- 
sulphur  at  Summer  strength  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  for  foliage  applications.  The 
formula  for  the  nicotine  solution  is  as 
follows:  Nicotine  solution  40  per  cent., 
three-fourths  pint,  water  100  gallons, 
soap,  three  to  five  pounds.  This  mixture 
will  cost  about  $1.15  per  100  gallons.  In 
combining  nicotine  solution  with  lime- 
sulphur  omit  the  soap.  Kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  is  generally  successful  as  a  Summer 
spray.  The  chief  points  of  attack  in  the 
life  of  the  aphids  are :  1.  In  the  Winter 

or  egg  state.  2.  As  eggs  are  hatching  and 
the  lice  assemble  on  the  green  ends  of 
opening  buds.  3.  At  time  of  maturing  of 
stem-mothers  and  the  first  appearance  of 
their  young.  4.  At  time  of  appearance  of 
Fall  migrants  and  egg-laying  females  on 
apple  trees. 

Fruit  Auctions.— The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
New  York  State  apples  at  auction,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  daily,  throughout  the 


season  of  1 915-1910.  Auction  sales  give 
wide  publicity  and  reliable  quotations  to 
the  wholesale  market.  When  goods  are 
sold  at  auction  the  grower  knows  daily 
just  what  his  grade  of  goods  actually 
sells  for  on  the  open  market.  Once  reg¬ 
ularly  established  all  New  York  State 
apples  will  be  sold  at  auction,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  de¬ 
mand  and  increased  consumption. 

Tractor  Plowing. — Saturday  morning 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  plowing 
with  tractors  on  the  station  grounds.  The 
conditions  were  very  unfavorable  for 
them,  as  the  ground  was  so  muddy  that 
it  stuck  to  wheels  and  parts.  No  farmer 
would  plow  under  such  conditions.  The 
work  was  done  in  heavy  clay  soil,  with  a 
stand  of  clover  nearly  two  feet  high.  The 
machine  drawing  two  or  three  plows 
turned  the  furrows  rapidly  and  perfectly, 
so  the  growth  of  clover  was  entirely  cov¬ 
ered.  All  seemed  satisfied  with  the  work 
done,  and  the  objection  one  heard  was 
the  cost  of  the  present  style  of  farm  trac¬ 
tor.  The  investment,  it  was  said,  is  too 
large  for  the  small  farmer. 

A  Good  Apple  Crop. — The  writer  vis¬ 
ited  a  representative  commercial  orchard 
not  far  from  the  station  and  saw  the 
great  crop  of  apples  it  is  bearing  under 
scientific  culture;  some  parts  of  it  I  es¬ 
timated  at  200  barrels  or  more  per  acre. 
There  were  about  100  acres  of  apples  and 
pears  on  this  farm  and  one  can  figure  the 
gross  income  when  all  are  in  full  bear¬ 
ing.  The  heavy  rains  have  caused  the 
apples  in  Western  New  York  to  be  filled 
out  well  and  a  large  crop  is  expected, 
with  some  exceptions  where  it  was  short¬ 
ened  by  frosts.  The  seeding  of  the  or¬ 
chards  to  cover  crops  had  just  been  done 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  clover,  oats, 
or  barley,  and  Cow-horn  turnips  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  generally.  Occasionally  when 
there  is  no  need  of  nitrogen,  buckwheat 
and  turnips  are  sown.  w.  H.  jenkins. 


*T*HE  AEEEN  is  the  car  for  the  American  Farmer, 

because  it  is  built  to  last — not  only}  designed,  but  built 
to  meet  the  farmer’s  needs . 

The  farmer’s  car  must  have  wonderful  staying  powers;  endurance 
and  strength  in  every  part  is  absolutely  necessary?. 

It  must  stand  the  racket  as  well  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  it  did  at 
the  first,  if  it  is  to  please  and  satisfy  him,  and  be  of  practical  service. 

It  must  be  good,  not  merely  for  a  special  occasion  or  a  Sunday  trip,  but  for  any 
time — dajl  or  night,  rain  or  shine.  So,  the  car  that  is  built  to  last,  is  the  only 
car  for  the  American  Farmer. 

While  the  Allen  is  light  ( which  means  low  cost  on  tires  and  gasoline}  it  is 
built  from  the  toughest  materials  that  will  stand  up  under  constant  strain; 
it  has  a  sturdy,  powerful  motor,  {full  37  H.  P.)  extra  long  springs,  and 
bearings  and  axles  that  will  meet  any  reasonable  demands  upon  them. 

The  Allen  is  equipped,  and  that  means  everything  from  the  famous 
Westing  house  Starting  and  Lighting  Systems,  down  to  demountable 
rims  and  one-man  top.  The  clutch  and  brake  are  simple  and  easy  to 
operate,  so  that  wife  or  daughter  can  easily  drive  and  control  the  car. 

Send  today  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  Allen  dealer. 

THE  ALLEN  MOTORj)  COMPANY 

90S  Allen  Bldg.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


A  better  car,  with  more  power 
for  $100  less. 

A  larger  car,  with  more  room 
but  less  weight. 


H>’-' 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Indiana  Farm  Notes. 

According  to  the  general  outlook  here 
the  season  of  1915  will  be  one  of  the  best 
in  many  years.  The  ber;t  of  weather  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  haying  season,  so  that 
the  crop  could  be  secured  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  although  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
in  May  and  .Tune  the  crop  was  not  a 
heavy  one.  The  second  cutting  of  Alfalfa 
has  already  been  made,  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  a  third  cutting  can  be 
made  this  year.  While  a  two  weeks’  spell  of 
wet  weather  followed  immediately  after 
the  wheat  harvest,  the  bumper  crop  was 
quite  well  secured.  A  few  jobs  have 
already  been  thrashed,  the  yields  reported 
being  from  20  to  45  bushels  per  acre. 
The  oat  crop  'las  been  harvested  but  has 
not  yet  all  been  housed.  It  is  the  heaviest 
in  years,  and  dairymen  and  stockmen  in 
general  are  especially  grateful  for  the 
excellent  crop.  The  corn  is  making  rapid 
headway  and  is  about  all  in  ears.  May 
and  June  were  unfavorable  to  the  crop, 
but  later  the  conditions  became  more 
favorable,  and  it  has  now  fully  caught  up 
with  the  season.  Barring  frosts,  it  will 
be  a  heavy  yield.  Dairymen  do  not  com¬ 
plain,  as  four  per  cent  milk  has  not  fallen 
below  .$1.40  per  hundred.  We  have  never 
seen  pastures  doing  better,  or  cows  giv¬ 
ing  more  milk  than  this  season.  The 
flies  arrived  early  and  cows  are  conse¬ 
quently  not  in  very  good  condition,  al¬ 
though  grass  and  water  are  abundant. 
Prices  of  farm  produce  are  on  the  aver¬ 
age  some  higher  than  last  year  at  this 
date.  Wheat,  $1.05 ;  oats,  48  cents ;  corn 
80  cents ;  dressed  hogs,  8  cents ;  dressed 
veal,  12  cents ;  potatoes.  35  cents  and 
very  plentiful;  apples,  60  cents;  butter, 
27  cents ;  eggs  ,20  cents.  D.  L. 

Elkhart  County,  Ind. 


The  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

A  little  rust  has  made  its  appearance 
in  some  sections,  the  last  few  days,  due 
to  the  very  warm  evenings.  The  topic 
of  the  day  seems  to  be  what  price  will 
potatoes  bring  this  coming  season?  This 
is  a  question  all  over  Aroostook.  Latest 
government  reports  state  that  the  total 
crop  of  potatoes  for  the  whole  United 
States  will  be  approximately  431,000,000 
bushels,  which  looks  as  if  prices  will 
not  be  high,  but  when  you  consider  that 
New  York  State  has  considerable  less 
potatoes  planted  this  year  than  last,  and 
New  England,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
10,000,000  bushels  less,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  see  potatoes  above  the  aver¬ 
age  the  coming  season.  In  Aroostook 
last  season  the  yield  was  very  high,  in 
fact  much  above  the  average,  and  as  ej¬ 
ected  this  season  will  be  lower,  but  will 
e  better  in  quality.  The  New  York 
markets  and  Boston  markets  are  firm  and 
should  this  continue,  the  opening  prices 
on  this  season’s  potatoes  will  be  up  to 
the  average,  if  not  above,  so  the  pros¬ 
pects  look  good  at  the  present  time  for 
prices  in  Aroostook  County. 

w.  H.  B. 


August  10. — Crops  in  our  section  are 
the  best  in  five  years  and  farmers  ai’e 
feeling  at  home  again.  Wheat  ground 
is  being  broken  for  Fall  planting  by  our 
best  wheat  growers.  Tobacco  will  soon 
be  ready  to  put  in  the  barn,  and  then 
our  sorghum  will  be  ready  to  make  into 
molasses.  The  apple  crop  is  fine,  and 
the  fruit  is  hanging  on  well,  considering 
lack  of  spraying.  A  few  sprayers  in  this 
section,  but  not  in  general  use.  Dairy 
cattle  are  selling  at  $40  to  $75  for  grades 
and  scrubs,  with  registered  Jerseys  at  $100 
and  up ;  no  Ilolsteins  in  the  county  at 
present.  Many  horses  and  mules  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  European  buyers.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  buying  automobiles,  which  are 
calling  for  better  prices.  H.  w.  c. 

Calvert  City,  Ky. 

In  this  section  of  the  county  there  is 
not  much  surplus  farm  products.  Farm¬ 
ers  use  their  corn  for  silage.  Oats  are 
generally  consumed  by  feeding  whole  or 
by  grinding,  and  used  with  corn  for  feed. 
Cattle  are  always  in  pretty  good  de¬ 
mand.  They  bring  the  best  prices  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Eggs  and  chickens  bring  good  prices 
nearly  all  the  year.  Through  July  and 
August  eggs  run  from  40  to  50  cents  per 
dozen ;  chickens,  20  to  24  cents  per 
pound ;  old  hens,  17  to  20  cents.  This 
section  of  the  county  has  been  ruined 
for  farming  by  so  many  foreigners  set¬ 
tling  here.  There  are  no  milk  stations 
or  creamery  near  us,  so  a  great  deal  of 
the  milk  is  made  into  butter,  which  is 
a  good  price  the  year  around,  30  to  35 
cents  per  pound.  The  cattle  are  mostly 
Holstein.  Some  pure-bred,  some  grade 
stock.  H.  B.  L. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Consul  Chas.  L.  Hover,  Prague,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  reDorts  that  the  American  muskrat 
is  making  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  that 
foreign  country.  It  appears  that  this 
muskrat  was  introduced  by  an  Austrian 
prince  about  10  years  ago.  Specimens 
were  carried  over  to  Austria  and  liberat¬ 
ed.  Once  set  free  the  muskrat  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  Elbe  and  Maldo 
rivers  and  is  reaching  out  to  the  Danube. 
In  Austria  the  muskrat  attains  a  greater 
size  than  in  this  country,  with  a  very 
much  inferior  fur.  He  has  also  developed 
a  number  of  evil  habits  since  he  went 
across  the  water.  He  digs  into  the  dams 
and  banks  of  ponds  and  lakes  so  that 
the  water  breaks  through,  and  he  also 
plays  havoc  among  shellfish  and  the 


smaller  fishes.  lie  has  also  picked  up 
the  habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  of  both  wild 
and  domestic  fowls.  This  nuisance  has 
gone  so  far  that  Bohemia  has  declared 
war  upon  the  muskrat  and  established  a 
penalty  for  those  who  leave  the  nests  of 
this  animal  undisturbed. 


New  York  State  News. 

Indians  Seek  Pay.  —  An  interesting 
and  somewhat  novel  event  was  the  com¬ 
ing  to  Albany  this  week  of  six  Indian 
chiefs  bearing  an  old  sheepskin  treaty  and 
demanding  213  pounds  and  six  shillings  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  agreement. 
This  read  :  “The  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  pay  the  St.  Regis  In¬ 
dians,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  213  pounds  and  six  shillings  on 
the  third  Monday  in  August  of  each 
year.”  The  document  is  dated  1797.  The 
Indians  were  dressed  much  after  the 
style  of  the  ordinary  business  man  and 
are  all  chiefs,  they  said,  from  a  reserva¬ 
tion  at  Oka,  Canada.  The  treaty  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  heavy  sheepskin  and  still  bears 
the  seals  of  the  commissioners  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  State  when  the  treaty  was 
made  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  will  investigate  the 
legality  of  the  claims. 

Signs  on  Highways.  —  A  good  law 
goes  into  effect  on  September  1  which 
forbids  the  painting  or  erection  of  "any 
business  or  commercial  advertisement”  on 
any  objects  within  the  limits  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  highway  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $5  and  not  more  than  $25, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
10  days,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  made  unlawful  for  any 
one  to  remove  or  destroy  a.  mileboard, 
milestone,  danger  sign  or  guide  sign  ox- 
post,  lawfully  erected  within  any  public 
highway.  Under  the  present  law  the 
placing'  of  advex-tising  signs  within  the 
limits  of  the  highway  is  unlawful,  but 
the  only  person  who  can  be  prosecuted 
is  the  one  caught  putting  up  the  signs. 
Under  the  new  law  the  one  who  causes 
the  signs  to  be  so  placed  can  be  prose¬ 
cuted.  The  written  consent  of  property 
owners  must  also  be  secured  before  signs 
can  be  placed  on  their  premises. 

Swine  Cause  Disease  in  Cattle. — 
According  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Loomis,  meat  in¬ 
spector  for  the  City  of  Watertown,  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  which  afflicted 
cattle  in  Hornell  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 
caused  by  swine  which  were  found  infected 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  premises  where 
the  cattle  were,  the  infection  being  car- 
ried  by  drainage  from  the  swine  yards. 
No  known  cases  of  the  disease  have  been 
found  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  the 
premises  where  the  cattle  wei-e.  It  is 
believed  that  the  swine  had  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  mild  form  for  some  time. 

Drumming  Up  Attendance. — This  is 
literally  to  be  done  by  the  management 
of  the  Columbia  County  Fair,  which  is 
to  be  held  September  6-10.  It  is  proposed 
to  secui-e  two  or  three  brass  bands  in 
the  county,  which  are  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  various  villages  in  the  county  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  fair,  in  autos, 
where  they  will  play  and  where  the  fair 
will  be  further  advertised.  Two  or  three 
routes  will  be  laid  out  so  that  the  county 
may  be  well  covered.  With  the  bands 
will  go  a  parade  of  autos  carrying  adver¬ 
tising  matter. 

Good  Test  of  Sanitation. — Not  many 
stables  in  the  country  will  stand  the 
test  to  which  the  one  of  Douglas  Robin¬ 
son  of  Herkimer  County  was  put  to  re¬ 
cently  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at 
his  farm  of  the  Herkimer  County  Farm 
Bureau  members.  The  luncheon  for  the 
guests  was  served  in  the  cow  barn,  the 
tables  being  placed  on  the  main  alley. 
The  menu  was  an  elaborate  one  and  the 
place  was  a  whole  lot  cleaner  than  many 
a  restaurant.  It  was  a  good  illustration 
of  what  up-to-date  dairymen  are  doing 
to  conserve  the  public  health  and  please' 
their  own  sense  of  neatness  and  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

Orange  County  Grangers.  —  More 
than  1.000  persons  attended  the  Field 
Day  of  Orange  County  Pomona  Grange 
at  Middletown  last  week.  The  speaker 
of  the  day  was  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Gardner, 
past  master  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange.  j.  w.  d. 


Buffalo  Markets. 

Plenty  of  all  sorts  of  foodstuffs  and 
very  low  prices.  There  is  now  a  good 
stock  of  peaches  and  berries.  Butter  is 
down  and  such  common  articles  as  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage  are  about  as  low  as 
they  were  last  year.  Head  lettuce  is  so 
plenty  that  it  is  sometimes  plowed  down 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  claim  is  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  poor  that  people  have  less 
money  to  buy  with  than  usual.  Potatoes 
are  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel, 
retailers  selling  them  at  13  cents  a  peck. 
Apples  are  becoming  plenty  at  $1.25  per 
bushel  for  Southern.  Elberta  peaches 
are  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel  for  Texas.  A 
few  Niagara  County  are  12  to  15  cents 
per  seven-pound  basket.  Home-grown 
plums  wholesale  at  15  to  18  for  seven- 
pound  basket.  Watermelons  are  15  to  10 
cents  each  and  cantaloupes,  $1.25  to  $2 
per  cx-ate.  Bei-ries  are  fine  and  plenty, 
but  very  low.  Blackberries  and  huckle- 
ben-ies  wholesale  at  nine  to  11  cents  a 
quart  and  raspberries  are  five  cents  for 
purple,  seven  cents  for  red  and  eight 


cents  for  black,  per  quart.  Moist  weath¬ 
er  has  pi-oduced  a  big  crop.  Currants  are 
15  to  25  cents  for  seven-pound  baskets. 
The  currant  season  is  closing. 

All  vegetables  are  very  quiet.  String 
beans  are  20  to  35  cents  per  bushel  and 
peas  the  same.  Cabbage  is  $1  to  $1.50 
per  hundred  ;  cucumbei-s,  $1.50  to  $1.60 
per  bushel,  home  grown,  or  three  for  five 
cents  retail ;  lettuce,  radishes  and  onions 
eight  to  10  cents  per  dozen  ;  tomatoes,  75 
to  90  cents  per  20-pound  basket ;  turnips, 
$1  per  barrel.  Green  corn  retails  at  25 
to  30  cents  a  dozen,  and  is  going  down. 
The  quality  is  usually  poor  at  first,  but 
impi-oves  fast. 

Spite  of  late  declines  in  butter  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  still  going  down.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  not  above  27  cents  for  best 
creamery,  wholesale,  and  the  top  retail 
price  of  29  cents  is  to  ne  reduced.  Cheese 
remains  at  161^  cents  for  best  domestic 
and  eggs  are  21  to  27  cents  for  the  range 
between  Western  candled  and  strictly 
fresh.  Eggs  are  stronger  in  price  than 
most  articles  on  the  list.  Dressed  poultry 
is  15  to  19  for  turkey,  16  to  19  for 
chicken,  15  to  16  for  fowl,  22  to  23  for 
broilers,  17  to  18  for  ducks,  with  live 
poultry  a  cent  or  two  less.  Live  turkeys 
are  seldom  offered.  Frozen  turkey  is  21 
to  22  cents  per  pound.  The  price  of  hay 
has  declined  slightly  on  account  of  the 
rains,  not  being  quoted  above  $29  for  No. 
1  Timothy.  Beans  are  also  a  trifle  easy, 
but  no  decline  is  recorded.  Marrows  are 
$4  and  others  $3.40  to  $3.60  per  bushel. 
The  new  crop  promises  to  be  much  larger 
and  firmer  than  the  old  one  was. 

J.  w.  c. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC.— The  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  the  largest  transoceanic 
line  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  13  that  it  had  sold  its  fleet 
of  five  big  ships  to  the  Atlantic  Trans¬ 
port  Company,  a  subsidiary  corporation 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 
On  Aug.  25  the  Mongolia,  the  largest  and 
finest  steamer  in  the  Pacific  Mail  service, 
will  start  on  her  last  voyage  to  the  Fax- 
East.  Thereafter  the  flag  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  will  be  missing 
from  Oriental  ports.  In  fact,  from  now 
on  the  national  flag  will  rarely  been  seen 
in  Asiatic  waters  except  on  men-of-war. 
The  steamers  sold  are  the  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Korea,  Siberia  and  China. 

The  Bxitish  Ambassador  has  warned 
Gov.  Whitman  that  American  aviators 
must  cease  flying  from  New  York  into 
Canadian  territory  or  regrettable  conse¬ 
quences  may  occur,  as  Canada  is  in  a 
state  of  war.  Previous  complaints  had 
been  made  of  this  practice. 

.  William  Lefler,  the  Deti-oit  man  con¬ 
victed  in  Sandwich  of  complicity  in  the 
dynamiting  of  the  Peabody  overall  plant 
in  Walkerville,  Ont.,  and  of  entering  into 
a  conspiracy,  must  serve  10  years  in  the 
Kingston  penitentiary.  Lefler  contented 
that  he  had  merely  been  the  dupe  of 
Albert  Kaltschnxidt,  a  former  resident  of 
Detroit.  The  Peabody  factox-y  was  work¬ 
ing  on  a  war  contract. 

The  steamer  Eastland  was  raised  from 
the  river  bed  at  Chicago,  Aug.  13.  and 
divers  immediately  entered  the  hull  and 
began  searching  the  cabins  and  other 
rooms  for  bodies  of  additional  victims. 
Huge  cranes  were  used  in  raising  the 
ship.  While  the  work  was  in  progress 
traffic  in  the  river  was  stopped  and 
nets  were  strung  across  the  channel  to 
catch  any  bodies  that  might  be  x-eleased. 

Fire  in  the  Hotel  Carlton,  ASbur.v 
Park,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14,  routed  many  guests 
and  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

The  decision  of  the  prize  court  in  the 
case  of  the  former  Ilamburg-American 
Line  freight  steamer  Dacia,  which  granted 
American  registry  in  January  but  was 
seized  by  a  French  cruiser  in  February 
while  bound  with  a  cotton  cargo  for  Bre¬ 
men,  was  made  public  Aug.  16.  The 
French  court  holds  that  the  transfer  was 
illegal,  and  the  vessel  was  held  for  a 
prize.  The  American  owned  cargo  of  cot¬ 
ton  has  been  partially  paid  for  by  the 
French  government. 

One  man  was  burned  to  death,  two 
were  so  badly  scorched  that  they  will  not 
live  and  five  others  were  injured  Aug. 
16  by  the  explosion  of  a  big  tank  of  gaso- 
ine  in  the  laboratoi-y  of  the  Eagle  Oil 
Works,  Calvin  Point.  Jersey  City.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  is  not  known.  A 
workman  was  tightening  a  valve  on  a  64- 
gallon  drum  of  gasoline  and  the  others 
were  working  about  the  labox-atory  when 
it  occurred.  It  is  believed  that  a  spark 
generated  by  the  friction  of  the  valve 
screw  ignited  the  gasoline. 

Armed  Mexicans  in  foi-ce  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  at  a  ford  near  Mercedes, 
Tex.,  Aug.  16,  attacking  an  outpost  of 
half  a  dozen  cavalrymen  at  Saenz.  Corp¬ 
oral  William,  of  Troop  C,  Twelfth  Cav- 
alry,  was  killed  and  Lieutenant  Roy  O. 
Henry  of  the  same  troop  was  wounded. 
The  battleships  Louisiana  and  New 
Hampshire  i-eceived  orders  Aug.  16  from 
the  Navy  Department  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  great  Gulf  hurricane  Aug.  15-18 
caused  at  least  189  deaths  near  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.  Twenty-five  were  drowned 
in  Galveston  and  immediate  vicinity ; 
twenty-five  at  Virginia  Point,  just  across 
the  bay  from  Galveston ;  55  were  lost 
when  the  bark  Sam  Houston  sank ;  52 
were  drowned  at  Texas  City,  including 
12  United  States  soldiers ;  La  Porte  re¬ 
ports  six  deaths ;  Port  Arthur,  six ;  Sea- 
brook,  three  ;Mirgan  Point,  eight,  Hous¬ 
ton  suburbs,  two,  and  Hitchcock,  seven. 
The  list  at  Galveston  probably  will  be 
increased,  as  many  bodies  were  seen  float¬ 
ing  in  the  water,  few  of  which  so  far 
have  been  recovered.  Five  hundred  build¬ 


ings  and  homes  were  actually  destroyed 
in  Galveston,  not  including  many  which 
were  badly  damaged.  The  buildings 
wrecked  include  the  big  grain  elevators 
near  the  bay  front.,  the  contents  of  which 
wex-e  lost.  One  thousand  feet  of  the  sea 
wall  which  was  depended  upon  to  save 
the  city  from  destruction  were  washed 
out  in  front  of  the  Galvez  Hotel.  The 
causeway,  which  cost  $4,000,000  is  de- 
sti-oyed  at  both  ends  and  5,000  feet  of  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  centre,  which  will 
make  it  imnossible  for  trains  to  enter 
the  city  for  about,  two  weeks.  The  large 
loss  at  Virginia  Point  was  caused  when 
the  Causeway  Hotel  there  collapsed.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  persons  had  fled  there  for  safety, 
and  only  50  escaped.  One  hundi-ed  men, 
women  and  children  are  still  marooned 
on  Red  Fish  Reef,  and  so  far  it  has  been 
impossible  to  send  them  aid  or  supplies 
and  their  suffering  must  be  intense.  Fires 
have  started  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  control  them  because  there  is  no  water 
service  or  power.  The  greatest  suffering 
has  resulted  from  lack  of  drinking  water. 
Despite  conditions  which  have  made  thou¬ 
sands  homeless.  Mayor  Fisher  has  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  outside 
help,  either  financial  or  in  the  way  of 
food  or  clothing,  would  not  be  welcomed. 
Pie  says  the  city  neither  needs  nor  de¬ 
sires  outside  help,  as  it  is  able  to  care 
for  its  own  sufferers.  It  is  believed  the 
total  death  list  will  reach  400,  and  the 
financial  loss  $20,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  an¬ 
nual  grange  outing  of  Essex,  Morris 
and  Union  Counties,  N.  J.,  was  held  at 
Verona  Lake  Park,  Aug.  14.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  very  large,  the  speakers 
of  the  day  being  United  States  Senator 
James  E.  Martine  and  State  Senator 
Joseph  Frelinghuysen. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Beagle  Club  will 
ask  the  legislature  next  Winter  to  extend 
the  season  in  which  hounds  may  be  train¬ 
ed  in  hunting  rabbits.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  rabbits  may  be  shot  on  days  be¬ 
tween  November  10  and  December  1, 
when  there  is  no  snow  by  which  the  bun¬ 
nies  may  be  tracked.  The  law  provides 
further  that  on  and  after  October  1  of 
each  year  until  the  season  closes  owners 
of  dogs  may  trail  rabbits  as  a  training 
for  the  animals,  but  none  may  be  killed 
until  November  10.  The  club  membei's 
want  the  season  advanced  to  September 
15.  thus  giving  hunters  an  additional  two 
weeks  to  get  their  dogs  in  shape. 

OBITUARY.  —  Nicholas  Hallock.  a 
former  seed  grower  of  Long  Island  well 
known  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  as  a  valued 
old-time  contributor,  died  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  of  pneumonia  August  5.  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lock  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1827.  Plis  eaxdy  life  was  spent  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  but  in  1852  he  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Queens,  Long  Island,  where 
he  added  seed  growing  to  other  lines  of 
farming.  He  was  active  in  farm  inter¬ 
ests  and  organizations,  and  was  widely 
known.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  hail 
been  making  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Cambridge  Valley  Fair,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y„  Aug.  23-27. 

Cayuga  County  Fair,  Moravia,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  31-Sept.  3. 

Northern  Nut  Gi-owers’  Association, 
Powers  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1-2. 

Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury  Deer  Park, 
Solebux-y,  Pa.,  Sept.  3-4. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  Albion, 
Sept.  8-11. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  13-18. 

Bergen  County  Fair,  Ilohokus,  N.  J., 
Sept.  14-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  21-25. 

Trenton  Intei’-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J..  Sept.  27-Oct.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition.  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  4-14. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
Nov.  6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  10- 
14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Bei-ks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Miiin.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 


August  14.  Have  had  lots  of  rain  here, 
as  well  as  farther  east.  We  have  lots  of 
hay,  but  very  little  has  been  put  up 
without  getting  wet.  We  did  get  up  six 
acres  of  Alfalfa — second  cutting — with¬ 
out  any  rain  on  it ;  will  have  a  third 
cutting  in  a  week  or  10  days.  Corn  is 
growing  fine,  but  most  of  it  has  plenty  of 
weeds  in  it.  This  has  been  a  fine  sea¬ 
son  for  the  flowers.  The  perennial  Phlox 
has  never  been  so  fine.  I  have  several 
thousand  Gladiolus  bulbs  planted  and 
they  are  extra  fine  this  year ;  can  pick 
an  armful  of  blooms  almost  any  day  now. 
Dahlias  have  not  done  so  well.  Tulips 
and  peonies  wei’e  fine.  I  have  400  or  500 
tulips  and  shall  plant  more.  D.  T.  G. 

Crete,  Neb. 
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Little  Talks  on  Education 


Public  School  or  Home  Teaching? 

I  have  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  who 
has  never  been  to  school.  I  have  never 
made  any  attempt  to  teach  her  at  home. 
We  live  two  miles  from  a  public  school 
which  the  other  children  attend  with  good 
results.  Betty  has  had  infantile  paraly¬ 
sis.  After  years  of  treatment,  she  can 
run  and  play  with  the  others,  but  has 
only  a  slight  use  of  the  right  arm.  and 
must  make  an  attempt  to  use  it  daily,  or 
lose  all  she  has  gained.  This  is  very  pain¬ 
ful  for  her.  She  is  very  nervous  and 
needs  careful  watching,  is  eager  to  learn 
and  wants  to  go  to  school.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  comparative  merits  of  home 
and  public  school  teaching  in  general? 
The  magazines  are  full  of  articles  giving 
wonderful  results  from  home  teaching.  I 
want  to  do  what  is  best  for  my  three. 

A.  F.  M. 

Little  Betty  is  suffering  from  a  starved 
mind  as  well  as  a  crippled  little  body,  she 
ought  to  have  teaching  of  some  sort  at 
once  as  her  due.  But  she  must  have  it 
from  someone  who  can  watch  her  closely 


A  Lesson  in  Drawing. 


and  prevent  the  work  from  tiring  her, 
see  that  the  prescribed  exercise  for  the 
right  arm  is  carried  out  and  that  she  be 
allowed  to  use  the  left  for  other  work. 
Betty  is  at  present  one  of  the  children 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  send  to  the 
public  school.  The  busy  teacher  will  not 
be  able  to  look  after  her  properly.  She 
will  have  the  disadvantage  of  starting 
first  grade  with  children  younger  than 
herself,  many  of  whom  are  not  yet  ready 
to  learn. 

She  will  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  a  child  of  five  or  six,  and  has  a 
right  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  she  is  able. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  mother  who  knows 
the  child  so  well  would  make  the  best 
teacher,  if  she  has  the  time.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  talk  very  frankly  to  the  oik* 
who  undertakes  the  task.  Betty  will  find 
it  a  bit  hard  to  settle  down  to  any  reg¬ 
ular  work  at  first,  and  some  days  she  will 
he  so  interested  that  she  will  want  to 
work  more  than  her  strength  permits. 
Let  the  work  begin  with  “the  three  R’s,” 
get  the  printed  course  of  instruction  as 
used  in  the  local  school,  and  follow  it  as 
rapidly  as  Betty  is  able.  Omit  much  of 
the  busy  work  of  the  first  two  grades ; 
Betty  will  be  better  off  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  The  essentials  of  grade  work  are 
well  planned  and  come  in  regular  se¬ 
quence.  The  child  will  be  glad  to  know 
she  is  doing  the  same  work  the  other* 
children  do.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future 
she  is  able  to  attend  the  public  school, 
she  will  be  ready  for  a  regular  grade  and 
will  lose  no  time.  Teach  her  to  study,  to 
be  quiet  at  her  work,  and  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  so  when  she  does  go  to  school  the 
discipline  will  not  seem  so  hard.  Start 
Betty’s  work  in  the  morning  and  keep  her 
an  hour  at  first,  with  a  rest  after  half  an 
hour’s  work.  Be  regular  with  it,  and  do 
not  try  to  make  it  all  play.  Betty  will 
have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery 
’ike  all  the  rest. 

Those  who  work  with  the  handicapped 
say  that  the  worst  thing  they  have  to 
meet  is  the  cruel  kindness  of  those  in  the 
homes  who  fail  to  teach  such  children  to 


be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  themselves, 
who  keep  them  from  the  needed  hard  les¬ 
sons  of  life.  That  does  not  exclude  loving 
patience  in  teaching.  Have  the  work 
with  the  right  arm  come  first,  and  follow 
it  with  whatever  Betty  likes  best.  The 
public  school  will  furnish  books,  usually. 
I  should  be  glad  to  go  more  into  details,  if 
you  like. 

As  to  your  second  question,  10  years  of 
private  teaching  have  convinced  me  that 
the  average  normal  child  is  better  off  in 
the  public  school. 

“There  would  be  only  two  possible  rea¬ 
sons  for  sending  Sister  to  the  public 
school,  discipline  and  companionship,” 
said  the  most  brilliant  woman  I  ever  met. 
She  thought  neither  of  these  questions 
had  ever  come  up.  Sister  did  not  need 
discipline,  but  I  knew  how  many  times 
she  left  her  games  and  her  pets  to  look 
wistfully  down  the  road  and  say  :  “I  wish 
Daisy  would  come  over.”  Sister’s  early 
instruction  had  to  he  all  oral,  as  her  eyes 
were  not  strong.  The  advantages  of  home 
teaching  are  that  the  child  need  not  be 
confined  more  than  half  the  time  of  public 
school,  and  that  the  course  may  be  suited 
to  the  child’s  need.  The  disadvantages 
are  that  the  child  misses  the  contact  with 
other  minds  and  the  wholesome  discipline 
of  school  life.  I  know  one  spoiled  little 
boy,  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
was  a  different  lad  after  a  few  weeks  of 
school.  lie  was  not  unwilling  to  obey, 
only  nobody  had  expected  him  to  before. 
When  he  tried  his  usual  fistic  argument 
on  the  playground  he  was  worsted  a  few 
times. 

Most  home  teaching  is  apt  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  course  of 
study  leads  to  nothing  in  particular,  and 
the  child’s  mind  is  likely  to  be  unevenly 
developed.  The  discipline  of  the  average 
home  is  more  or  less  uncertain  ;  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  children  were  not  “made  to 
mind”  as  in  my  childhood.  They  are 
coaxed,  persuaded  or  bribed  to  follow  the 
path  of  virtue  nowadays.  Then  when  the 
child  goes  to  school,  the  discipline  is  hard 
for  him. 

The  homes  where  children  are  wisely 
and  successfully  taught  are  many,  and 
the  children  get  better  teaching  than  the 
public  school  teacher  has  time  to  give.  I 
could  name  several  such  homes.  But  the 
children  are  either  exceptional,  like  some 
the  magazines  have  told  us  about  lately, 
or  delicate.  The  mothers  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  articles  have  unlimited  time  and 
means  apparently  and  only  teach  one 
child.  Many  of  the  faults  one  hears  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  schools  are  really  the  faults 
of  the  homes ;  parents  fail  to  realize  how 
small  a  proportion  of  the  time  the  child 
spends  in  school. 

Leaving  Home  for  Education. 

I  live  on  a  ranch  30  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road  or  any  school.  I  have  a  little  girl, 
Eleanor,  aged  10.  I  have  neither  time 
nor  ability  to  teach  her ;  my  work  keeps 
me  busy  all  the  time.  On  account  of  our 
location  we  cannot  keep  a  teacher,  but 
for  three  seasons  we  have  had  a  teacher 
here  during  the  long  vacation.  Eleanor 
forgets  a  lot  before  the  next  one.  A 
dear  friend  in  a  city  of  the  Middle  West 
has  offered  to  take  Eleanor  into  her  fam¬ 
ily,  so  she  can  attend  school.  I  know  she 
would  he  happy  there,  but  I  should  miss 
her  so.  I)o  you  think  it  is  my  duty  to  send 
her  I  a.  b.  T. 

Of  course  you  would  miss  her,  but  think 
of  what  the  child  is  losing,  and  make  the 
sacrifice  for  her  take.  I  think  that  is 
the  only  thing  to  do.  You  will  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  you  are  doing  the  best 
thing  for  her  sake,  and  can  watch  her 
progress  as  shown  in  her  letters,  and  look 
forward  to  her  company  in  the  Summer. 
You  will  be  glad  your  work  keeps  you 
busy  ;  I  know  what  loneliness  means. 

Lack  of  School  Facilities. 

We  have  three  little  sons  and  live  three 
miles  from  the  city.  There  is  a  local 
school  a  mile  from  here,  but  not  an  Amer¬ 
ican  child  in  attendance.  The  teacher  has 
first  to  teach  English  to  most  of  the 
pupils.  Two  of  our  boys  are  old  enough 
to.  go  to  school,  but  not  old  enough  to 
drive  to  the  city.  ;  nd  there  happens  to  be 
nobody  who  can  be  spared  to  take  them  in 
and  go  after  them.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  I  could  spare  a  room  and  pay  a 
teacher  a  small  salary.  w.  h.  d. 

Furnish  some  room  so  it  will  do  for  a 
school  room,  for  books  apply  to  your 
school  committee,  and  hire  some  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  who  is  in  ill  health  or 
wants  to  rest.  Or  you  could  get  a  high 


school  girl  for  a  few  dollars  a  week.  Do 
this  until  the  oldest  boy  can  be  trusted  to 
drive  into  the  city  and  back.  Let  the 
teacher  use  the  public  school  course  and 
discipline,  so  the  children  will  lose  no 
time.  Choose  your  teacher  carefully  and 
then  leave  her  alone  to  do  her  work  as 
she  deems  best  as  long  as  things  go  well. 

K. 

Keeping  Boy  Out  of  School. 

I  have  two  little  sons  about  the  same 
age.  Artie  is  about  six,  and  will  be  of 
school  age  this  Fall.  Bobby  is  a  year  and 
a  half  younger  and  a  mischief.  There 
are  two  babies  younger,  and  I  do  all  my 
own  work,  though  I  am  not  strong.  Artie 
is  such  a  help  and  often  keeps  Bobby  out 
of  mischief.  I  am  tempted  to  wait  until 
another  year,  and  send  both  boys  together. 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  fair  to  Artie? 

B.  G.  P. 

Since  the  children  are  so  much  together 
they  would  probably  be  happier  to  start 
school  together,  and  surely  their  mother 
has  a  right  to  some  consideration.  By 
all  means,  wait  until  next  year. 

A  Sub-normal  Child. 

I  am  a  public  school  teacher  and  had  in 
my  room  last  year  a  boy  of  12  who  has 
attended  the  various  public  schools  in  this 
town  for  several  years ;  he  is  gentle  and 
quiet  and  has  some  mechanical  ability, 
but  cannot  read  at  all  yet.  He  will 
write  or  copy  writing,  hut  it  has  no 
meaning  to  him.  The  mother  talks  of 
sending  him  to  some  special  school,  but 
hesitates,  as  he  is  so  devoted  to  her.  She 
wants  me  to  tutor  him  this  Summer,  but 
our  superintendent  thinks  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.  What  would  you  do? 

D.  B.  M. 

Apparently  you  are  an  experienced 
teacher  and  have  spent  a  year  with  this 
boy  in  your  room,  finding  that  only  me¬ 
chanical  work  appeals  to  him,  and  this  is 
all  he  understands.  Probably  your  su¬ 
perintendent  is  right  and  only  a  teacher 
trained  in  work  for  such  children  could 
reach  him.  If  you  have  any  influence 
with  the  mother  try  to  get  her  to  send 
him  to  a  special  school.  It  is  really  cruel 
to  deny  him  a  chance  to  learn  what  he 
can,  and  she  cannot  always  stay  with 
him.  Why  do  you  not  send  for  cata¬ 
logues  and  reports  of  your  State  school? 
They  would  interest  you  professionally 
and  might  have  some  influence  with  the 
mother.  E.  s.  K. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TESTER 


DOES  YOUR  SOIL  NEED  LIME? 


VERY  EASY 
TO  OPERATE 

Write  today  for  booklet. 

It  will  be 
worth 
money 
to  you. 


<ln«*s  away  with  guessing 
This  wonderful  invention 


LOOK  INTO  YOUR  SOIL 

Your  soil  may  be 
extremely  acid,  or 
may  he  slightly  acid, 
and  then  again  it  may 
contain  a  small  trace 
of  lime,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  lime.  THE 
UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TEST¬ 
ING  MACHINE  will 
show  you  the  amount 
of  lime  your  soil  con¬ 
tains  and  the  amount 
you  should  apply  at  a 
cost  of  one-half  cent 
per  test.  DON’T  WASTE 
MONEY  applying  lime 
unless  your  soil 
needs  it. 

The  machine  that 
and  puts  farming  on  a  scientific  basis, 
costs  less  than  2  tons  of  lime. 


THE  II.  M.  SPA II It  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  C  (18,  -  -  -  Halt imore.  Md« 


Hose  Supporters 

For  Women,  Girls  and  Boys 


The  OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON  CLASP 

is  a  positive  protection  for  the  stocking. 
Ask  at  your  Store  or  send  15c  for  Children’s 
(give  age), or  50c  for  Women’s  Sewons  (four). 

OEOROE  FROST  CO,,  MAKERS,  BOSTON. 


NATURAL 


FINE- 

Ground 


PHOSPHATE 


THE  RELIABLE  "3  Increase  your 
LAN  D^T  crop  yields  SO  to 
BUILD-^^hh  75%  by  applying 
$1.25  worth  per 
acre  to  the  soil 
direct.  Lcjding 
Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  confirm 
this,  as  our  free  Book¬ 
let  shows  Address.  * 
—  MTPLFASANT 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO. Tennessee 


Add  50  to  100% 
to  the  productive 
capacity  of  your 
manure  by  apply¬ 
ing  only  20c 
worth  to  each  ton 


of  manure. 

Write  for  free  Booklet 

telling  all  about  it. 

THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


DOYOUNEEDPAINT? 


THE 

FROM  FACTORY 


INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

r»\/cn  tuc  ur  a  rvr 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


BEST  POSSIBLE  QUAli  I  V 
^Lowest  possible  price 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint  and 
painting— WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  oft'  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO  OVER¬ 
COME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

in  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  only  the  factory  cost  for  the  actual  Paint  furn¬ 
ished.  YOU  SAVE  all  Middlemen’s  profits.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House  may  offer  you  a  I’aint 
at  our  price,  hut  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as 
they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of 
their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer  you  low  priced  l'aints  ONLY 
AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made  on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST 
MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING.  THE  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  40  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will 
reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample  Color  Cards 
and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Canning. — Our  folks  are  taking  great 
interest  in  canning  this  year,  and  we 
are  evidently  to  have  a  great  display  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Miss  Hauser  from 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  gave 
a  demonstration  in  canning.  Mother  at¬ 
tended  and  came  back  full  of  the  subject. 
She  immediately  put  the  last  of  the  peas 
into  cans,  and  is  now  ready  for  corn, 
Lima  beans  and  tomatoes.  We  have 
ordered  a  sterilizer,  and  I  imagine  our 
kitchen  will  be  a  warm  and  lively  place 
for  the  next  month  or  so.  I  have  been 
suggesting  such  a  campaign  for  years, 
but  most  of  these  suggestions  fell  upon 
barren  ground.  Miss  Hauser  beats  me 
on  argument,  for  she  seems  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  our  folks  that  they  never  should 
buy  any  canned  goods  with  this  great 
farm  and  garden  boiling  over  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Perhaps  we  have  in 
this  a  suggestion  as  to  what  is  coming 
when  women  vote  and  thus  have  more 
to  say  about  public  matters. 

A  Sound  Proposition. — At  any  rate 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  realize  that  you  can 
extend  your  garden  over  365  days  in¬ 
stead  of  the  100  days  more  or  less 
which  run  between  ripening  and  frost. 
We  have  always  had  a  good  supply  of 
preserved  fruit,  but  vegetables  seemed 
out  of  our  line.  Now  we  are  evidently  to 
have  a  full  supply.  There  are  two  or 
three  other  things  I  have  suggested  as 
helps  for  the  women  folks.  One  is  a 
tent  outside  with  an  oil  stove.  This 
relieves  the  boiling  kitchen  somewhat, 
but  my  folks  scorned  the  idea  until  that 
demonstrator  came  along.  Now  they  are 
talking  about  that  oil  stove.  It  seems 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  me  to  pass  up 
all  credit  for  the  idea.  Then  there  is 
that  old  scheme  of  using  a  .spray  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil  or  old  lemon  peel  for  washing 
dishes.  I  know  better  than  to  suggest 
the  idea  again,  but  who  knows  but  that 
the  expert  will  come  around  once  more 
and  advocate  these  very  things?  I  wish 
we  could  obtain  an  outfit  of  reasonable 
price  for  making  apple  syrup.  P>riefly 
stated  this  is  made  from  cider.  It  is 
boiled  gently  and  then  a  quantity  of  lime 
is  put  in  to  crystallize  out  the  acids. 
Then  after  pressing  and  filtering  it  is 
boiled  down  into  an  excellent  syrup.  I 
think  there  would  be  a  good  demand  for 
such  syrup,  and  it  would  be  a  fine  way  to 
dispose  of  the  cider,  but  I  think  the 
apparatus  is  too  expensive  for  work  on 
a  small  scale.  One  thing  seems  to  be 
true  of  the  home  canning  business  this 
year.  The  low  prices  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  induce  thousands  of  grow¬ 
ers  to  put  their  crops  into  cans.  As  for 
meat  canning,  we  have  not  tried  it  yet. 
I  guess  our  folks  need  to  have  the  demon¬ 
strator  come  along  and  back  up  my  argu¬ 
ments. 

Why  Eat  Fbuit? — There  is  a  large 
fruit  crop  in  the  country,  and  future 
years  will  see  more  yet.  In  order  to 
dispose  of  our  fruit  we  must  make  the 
public  realize  what  fruit  eating  means. 
I  think  we  should  begin  at  home,  and 
eat  all  the  fruit  we  can,  and  then  try 
in  every  way  to  educate  town  and  city 
people.  The  newspapers  can  and  will 
help  in  this.  If  I  were  asked  for  a  brief 
statement  of  reasons  for  eating  fruit  I 
would  give  this.  No  doubt  you  can  im¬ 
prove  on  it,  hut  at  any  rate  some  such 
statement  should  be  printed  in  every 
newspaper — again  and  again  : 

THE  VALUE  OF  FRUIT. 

Every  civilized  human  eats  fruit.  The 
more  civilized  he  is  the  more  fruit  he 
desires.  Even  uncivilized  humans  hunt 
for  wild  fruit.  Nature  tells  the  savage 
just  what  science  tells  the  civilized  man 
— that  fruit  is  the  antidote  for  too  much 
meat.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  diet, 
food,  tonic  and  medicine.  Briefly  stated, 
fruits  have  three  chief  uses  in  the  animal 
economy. 

They  carry  water  to  the  system  and 
relieve  thirst.  They  introduce  various 
salts  and  organic  acids  which  give  nour¬ 
ishment  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
blood. 

They  correct  the  acid  condition  of  the 
system.  While  sour  themselves  they  cor¬ 
rect  and  sweeten  the  blood.  Thus  a 
disease  like  gout  caused  by  an  acid  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blood  is  relieved  or  cured 
by  fruit  acids  and  the  chemical  changes 
they  undergo  in  the  system. 


They  serve  as  laxatives  both  mechan¬ 
ically  and  chemically.  They  improve 
digestion  and  give  variety  to  the  diet. 
We  recognize  these  facts  when  we  use 
cranberry  sauce  with  turkey  or  apple 
sauce  with  fresh  pork.  The  6barp  acids 
of  these  fruits  act  upon  the  fats  of  the 
meat  and  aid  digestion. 

In  these  days  no  one  who  intends  to 
live  intelligently  and  keep  well  will  think 
of  leaving  fruit  out  of  his  diet  In  the 
high-strung  city  life  fruit  is  particularly 
necessary  —  for  the  cooling  effect  upon 
the  system — for  fruit  is  far  more  than 
food. 

Of  all  fruits  which  come  within  reach 
of  consumers  in  our  towns  and  cities 
the  apple  is  most  important.  It  contains 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  any  other 
fruit  or  vegetable.  This  is  useful  in 
forming  the  nervous  matter  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  and  the  general  nervous 
system.  There  is  less  waste  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  apple  for  eating  than  in  any  other 
acid  fruit.  It  can  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked 
alone  in  more  different  ways  or  in  more 
combinations,  with  other  food  than  any 
other  fruit  It  is  always  palatable, 
always  healthy,  always  useful  and  can 
be  kept  longer  than  any  other  fresh  fruit. 

I  think  we  should  all  unite  and  make 
a  steady  campaign  of  education  in  fruit 
eating  and  especially  with  the  apple ! 

Human  Nature. — The  poet  tells  how 
he  asked  a  little  child,  “When  does  love 
begin?”  The  answer  promptly  came 
back,  “Ask  some  one  younger  than  I 
am !”  Then  he  approached  a  bent  old 
white-haired  man  and  asked,  “When 
does  love  end?”  The  quick  answer  was, 
“Ask  some  one  older  than  I  am  !”  You 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  this 
thing  we  call  “human  nature”  is  much 
the  same  in  hut  or  palace,  in  the  cradle 
or  at  the  edge  of  the  grave.  There  are 
certain  feelings  or  views  of  life  which 
are  a  fixed  part  of  the  human  race. 
For  example,  there  was  little  Redhead 
the  other  night  resting  after  his  day’s 
play  and  wox-k.  He  held  up  his  hand 
and  carefully  examined  a  blister  on  his 
thumb. 

“I  have  decided,”  he  said,  “that  I  don’t 
want  to  be  a  farmer !” 

“But  how  is  that?”  said  Mother.  “I 
thought  you  were  going  to  run  this  farm 
when  you  grew  up !” 

“Well,  this  Summer  I  have  found  out 
just  what  hoeing  means,  and  the  weeds 
grow  too  fast.” 

Now  I  imagine  that  the  hoe  has  done 
more  to  blight  the  hopes  of  back-to-the- 
landers  than  any  other  farm  accessory. 
For  the  hoe  is  associated  with  labor — 
plain,  primitive  and  incessant.  There 
is  no  glory  about  a  hoe — just  dull,  dead, 
unending,  prosaic  labor.  The  back-to- 
the-lander  may  possibly  spur  up  his  im¬ 
agination  and  see  visions  on  a  mowing 
machine  or  at  a  plow,  but  they  all  scatter 
when  he  takes  his  hoe  in  hand.  No  use 
talking,  the  hoe  demands  a  far  stronger 
test  of  courage  and  bulldog  determination 
than  the  sword  or  spear.  And  so,  as  little 
Redhead  nursed  the  g  '.11  which  the  hoe  had 
made  on  his  hand,  I  knew  that  here  was 
a  little  touch  of  that  human  nature,  which 
left  unsatisfied,  has  done  so  much  to  de¬ 
populate  our  farm  towns.  For  when  Sat¬ 
urday  night  came  Redhead  presented  his 
bill  for  labor.  As  his  fingers  closed  over 
the  money  and  he  realized  that  he  was 
that  much  nearer  the  wheel,  he  wanted 
to  know  if  I  did  not  have  another  job 
for  him !  There  you  have  whole  story. 
Labor  without  reward  is  the  meanest 
and  most  irksome  thing  on  earth.  When 
the  reward  comes  you  are  quite  ready  to 
consider  more  labor.  When  there  is  no 
reward  life  becomes  one  dull  round  of 
hoeing,  with  nothing  to  put  the  balm  of 
imagination  upon  the  blister. 

I  know  of  a  ease  where  two  little  girls 
cleaned  up  an  onion  patch  for  their 
father.  It  was  planted  on  an  old  sod — 
not  fully  cleaned — and  was  full  of  grass 
and  small  weeds.  These  girls  got  down 
on  their  knees  and  fingered  the  grass  out 
of  the  onions  until  their  little  fingers 
were  stumpy  and  stiff.  At  last  the  job 
was  done,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  along 
came  a  neighbor  who  had  a  larger  and 
weedier  onion  patch. 

“A  fine  job,”  he  said.  “I  want  these 
girls  to  clean  my  patch  since  they  work 
so  well.” 

So  these  girls  worked  for  days  at  the 
new  job — and  got  nothing  for  it.  Do  you 


want  the  chance  to  prove  to  them  the 
truth  of  this  proposition — “ Virtue  is  its 
own  reward ”? 

The  Farm. — The  long-continued  rains 
and  dull  weather  have  done  great  dam¬ 
age  in  our  country.  Here  at  the  middle 
of  August  I  would  sum  our  own  situa¬ 
tion  up  about  as  follows :  The  best  look¬ 
ing  corn  we  ever  had,  but  a  most  dis¬ 
graceful  lot  of  weeds  in  the  cornfields. 
We  are  putting  in  the  cover  crops,  and 
about  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  take  our 
scythes  and  cut  these  weeds,  throwing 
them  around  the  trees.  This  cultivating 
corn  with  a  scythe  beats  me.  Carman 
peaches  are  ripe.  A  fair  crop,  but  we 
have  a  bad  dose  of  brown  rot  Prices 
are  low.  The  Elbertas  and  Belle  of 
Georgia  look  well  but  in  a  year  like 
this  only  the  finest  peaches  can  command 
good  prices.  The  strawberry  plants  have 
been  cleaned  twice  and  are  now  in  fair 
shape — making  good  growth  and  an 
abundance  of  runners.  We  are  ready  to 
plow  that  buckwheat  under  for  the  new 
berry  planting.  The  buckwheat  has  made 
a  famous  growth.  Our  potato  crop  is 
the  best  we  ever  had.  We  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  sell  at  fair  prices.  All  gar¬ 
den  crops  are  good,  but  a  very  poor  mar¬ 
ket  for  such  crops  as  tomatoes.  Apples 
a  fair  crop  but  of  high  quality.  There 
was  little  or  no  sale  for  the  Sweets  or 
Nyack  Pippins.  Wealthy  and  Twenty- 
Ounce  are  now  nearly  ready,  -with  fair 
prospects  for  sale.  The  Baldwins  are 
very  fine  this  year,  and  will  bring  good 
prices.  The  big  carrot  crop  is  good.  At 
this  moment  it  does  not  look  like  our  best 
season,  as  prices  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  low  but  you  cannot  tell  about  such 
things  until  the  accounts  are  all  squared 
up.  There  has  been  a  fine  growth  on  all 
our  trees  and  that  is  an  asset. 

n.  \v.  c. 


Cover  Crop  Without  Harrowing  In. 

I  have  a  field  of  corn  which  was  badly 
blown  down  a  few  days  ago,  so  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  cultivate  it.  Do  you 
think  it  would  pay  to  sow  a  cover  crop 
and  not  harrow  it  in,  and  what  would 
catch  best  sown  this  way?  B.  c.  P. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

We  should  sow  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  and  two  pounds  of  turnips  to 
the  acre  in  this  field.  Broadcast  the  seed 
and  let  it  alone.  Some  of  it  will  sprout 
if  the  ground  is  wet  and  a  good  shower 
follows  the  seeding.  It  will  not  make  a 
full  stand,  but  will  furnish  a  fair  crop  to 
cover  the  ground. 


August  28,  1915. 

CROWN  GRAIORILL 


Is  the  pick  of  the  up-to- 
date  fanner  who  realizes 

that  the  l>e*t  drill  Is  need¬ 
ed  to  insure  maximum 
results.  Jtembodies  more 
v  a  1  u  ah  ]  e,  individual 
features  than  any  other 
grain  drill  made.  Thirty 
years  of  improvement  in 
devices,  aloug  the  lines 
of  Honest  Oonstrnrtlon, 
by  Drill  experts  has 
resulted  in  this  great  Seeding  Machine. 

The  Gnin  BrHI  thjt  Know!  No  Eqnl.  Our  machines  are  made 
in  plain  <>r  combined  Rtyles,  Hoe  or  Disr,  Steel  or  Wood  frame, 
Steel  or  Wood  Wheels,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

FREE  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Folders  giving  reasons  with 
prools  why  the  Crown  is  the  leader  in  the  grain  drill  field  of  to¬ 
day,  showing  why  Crown  machines  are  the  efficient  machines. 
Get  in  right  on  this  Drill  question  by  writing  ns  today. 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO..  5  Wayne  St.,  Phelps.  N  Y. 


Funabout  Fords 

A  regular  book  of  side  splitting 
funniest  stories  and  poems  about 
Ford  autos.  64  pages,  board  cover, 
2  colors.  Only  25c  prepaid. 

Tbe  Howell  Co.,  608  S.Dearborn  St.,  Dept. C434i  Chicago 


lffin  Alf  Films  Developed,  5c.  Any  size. 
IvxJUrtIN.  Prints,  3c.  each.  All  sizes.  Mail  to 
P.  Johnson,  35  Fast  Bridge*  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Montgomery  County  Farm— A  Bargain  f2o°r0  $Aooo9 

Good  Buildings,  Good  Stock  and  Dairy  farm.  Du. 
rable  running  water  at  barn.  Owner  dead  and  farm 
must  be  sold.  YV •  B.  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y . 


For  Rent— A  Stock  Farm  of  200 Acres 

new  modern  buildings,  running  water,  etc.,  with 
complete  outfit  of  farming  tools,  horses,  carls,  etc. 
To  tiie  right  party,  with  $3,000  cash,  will  rent  cheap 
for  a  long  term  of  years  with  option  to  hny. 
CLINTON  MASON,  AgtM  Moultonboro,  N.  H. 


Mix  Your  Own  Concrete 
Feed , Fe rt i  I  i ze r.  w i  Hi  this 


Ml 


Save  money  on  silo  bases,  feed 
yards,  troughs,  posts,  walks,  etc. 

This  machine  gives  “whirl-pool 
mix,"  wheel  barrow  load  every  3 
minutes,  has  tilting  dump. 

TRY  IT  3t  DAYS  AT  MY  RISK  ! 

If  it  doesn’t  satisfy,  send  it  hack. 

Write  today  for  free  book  and  tny  30-dav  free  trial  offer 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2575.  Nehawka,  Ncbr. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rurai.  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


International  Feed  Grinders 

SPEND  two  cents  a  bushel — two  cents — to  grind 
feed  with  an  International  feed  grinder. 
Then  figure  your  profit  on  these  items. 

One-fourth  of  the  grain  fed  to  stock  saved. 

All  the  cob  meal  saved. 

Hours  of  your  time  saved. 

Steers  and  hogs  ready  for  market  in  weeks  less  time. 

More  milk  from  cows. 

More  work  from  horses. 

With  your  International  feed  grinder  get  a  Mogul  or  Titan 
oil  engine,  operating  on  low  grade  kerosene.  This  economical 
power  keeps  down  the  cost  of  grinding  and  all  other  farm  power 
work. 

Type  B  International  feed  grinders  are  designed  specially  for 
grinding  corn  on  the  cob.  There  are  three  sizes,  with  6",  8", 
and  10"  plates.  Type  C  is  the  small  grain  grinder,  for  oats, 
wheat,  shelled  corn,  etc.,  and  is  made  in  6"  and  8*  sizes.  Type 
D  is  the  heavy  grinder  for  corn  in  the  husk,  Kaffir  corn  in  the 
head,  etc.,  and  is  made  in  8"  and  10"  sizes. 

Further  information,  covering  every  feature  of  International 
feed  grinders  and  I  H  C  oil  engines,  is  contained  in  booklets 
which  we  will  gladly  send.  Write  for  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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Smooth  Earliana  Tomatoes. 

While  the  Earliana  is  usually  some¬ 
what  rough,  it  is  more  so  than  usual  this 
year.  Hence  it  is  of  especial  interest 
when  a  field  of  smooth  Earliana  tomatoes 
is  found.  Such  a  field  (5000  plants)  has 
Mr.  Fred  Kilbourn  of  Middlesex  County, 
N.  J.  Ilis  crop  would  be  a  prizetaker 
on  attractive,  high  quality  tomatoes. 
Large  and  uniform  in  size,  they  are 
averaging  only  one  basket  of  “seconds" 
to  every  10  of  “firsts",  but  their  great 
commendable  feature  is  their  uniform 
smoothness,  equal  to  if  not  surpassing  the 
Bonny  Best.  Why  are  they  smooth? 
The  only  answer  is — selection.  Mr.  Kil¬ 
bourn  has  been  trucking  for  25  years, 
and  has  selected  for  early  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  Earlianas.  lie  has  got  them,  and  has 
had  them  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  Heavy  Crop. — Along  with  fancy  to¬ 
matoes  goes  a  heavy  crop.  Mr.  Kehermer- 
horn,  truck  expert  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experimental  Station,  who  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  traveling  over  the  State,  pro¬ 
nounces  it  the  best  crop  he  has  seen 
this  season.  The  writer  has  only  seen 
one  crop  that  would  approach  it,  and 
that  was  on  Mr.  Trucker  Jr.’s  farm 
(Gloucester  County)  in  1012.  In  short, 
Mr.  Kilbourn  is  in  for  an  easy  average 
of  one  basket  per  plant,  or  2,500  baskets 
per  acre.  After  four  weeks  of  picking  there 
is  still  found  (August  0)  70  to  00  mar¬ 
ketable  tomatoes  per  plant.  At  the  most 
it  takes  about  00  tomatoes,  as  they  run, 
to  fill  a  basket.  This  land  is  a  sassafras 
loam.  Until  two  years  ago  it  was  an 
abandoned  field  except  for  a  wild  sod  or 
an  occasional  crop  of  poor  corn.  Poor 
ground?  No.  Analyses  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  show  that  it 
contains  15  per  cent,  nitrogen,  .08  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid,  l.G  potash  and  7.0 
per  cent,  organic  matter,  showing  that  it 
is  not  poor,  nor  rich ;  but  a  medium  good, 
strong  soil.  Is  there  not  many  a  wild  field 
like  this  in  Middle  and  Northern  New 
Jersey  which  is  inherently  good ,  and 
would  prove  itself  very  productive  if 
limed,  then  encouraged  with  a  little  fer¬ 
tilizer?  Mr.  Kilbourn  attributes  this 
large  crop  to : 

1.  Lime,  one-half  ton  per  acre  applied 
Spring  of  1914  to  sweeten  the  soil  and 
help  break  up  the  organic  matter. 

2.  Heavy  application  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  1014  for  cauliflower,  some  being 
left  in  the  soil  for  1015. 

8.  The  fertilizer  (G-7-7)  applied  this 
season  in  the  furrow  at  GOO  pounds  per 
acre,  and  200  pounds  more  per  acre 
broadcast  about  three  weeks  after  the 
plants  were  set. 

r> 

As  for  earliness  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  season  for  this  vicinity  is  about 
two  weeks  later  than  that  of  Southern 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kilbourn  usually 
starts  picking  around  the  first  of  July, 
this  year  not  until  the  10th,  due  to  the 
late  season.  These  dates  compare  quite 
favorably  with  Southern  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey.  l.  ic.  wilkins. 


Selling  Botanic  Drugs. 

Is  there  a  market  for  the  various 
medicinal  herbs,  roots  and  barks  found 
in  our  fields  and  woods?  How  should 
they  be  prepared  and  what  will  they 
bring?  several  readers. 

There  are  several  hundred  native  plants 
supposed  to  have  more  or  less  value  in 
medicine.  Between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  have  sufficient  sale  to  give  them 
commercial  standing,  among  others  our 
old  friends  burdock,  catnip,  boneset,  dan¬ 
delion,  five-finger,  dock,  fleabane,  sorrel, 
and  witch  grass  or  quack.  As  these  and 
other  well  known  plants  cost  nothing  but 
the  labor  of  gathering,  this  might  seem 
like  a  rapid  way  of  making  money,  but 
the  prices  paid  for  most  crude  botanic 
drugs  are  so  low  ( from  two  to  10  cents 
per  pound)  that  there  is  not  much  in 
the  business  for  those  who  have  anything 
else  to  do.  There  is  some  possibility 
in  it  as  a  job  for  odd  spells,  and  for 
children  and  others  not  able  to  do  heavy 
work.  The  compensation  aside  from  the 
money  feature  is  the  fun  of  hunting 
around  in  the  fields  and  woods,  picking 
and  digging  these  various  things — that 
is,  in  places  where  snakes  are  not  too 
plentiful. 

There  are  a  few  general  rules  for  gath¬ 
ering  and  preparing  these  products. 
Leaves  are  gathered  when  the  plant  is 


in  flower,  and  only  the  healthy,  green 
ones  taken.  Flowers  are  best  as  they 
begin  to  open,  and  before  any  are  with¬ 
ered.  Roots  of  perennials  are  dug  late 
in  Fall  or  in  early  Spring  before  growth 
begins,  roots  of  biennials,  in  Fall  of 
first  year;  and  roots  of  annuals  just  be¬ 
fore  the  flowering  period.  Rhizomes 
(like  quack)  are  treated  like  perennial 
roots.  Barks  are  gathered  in  Winter  or 
Spring,  the  latter  being  most  convenient 
because  of  the  bark  peeling  readily. 

All  of  these  products  are  dried  before 
selling,  and  every  care  should  be  used 
to  preserve  the  natural  appearance.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  dried  on  racks  in 
the  shade.  These  are  put  under  cover 
at  night  or  in  damp  weather,  as  moisture 
discolors  them  and  cuts  the  price. 

Roots  must  be  washed  carefully  to  get 
off  adhering  earth,  but  not  scrubbed  or 
scraped.  Large  ones,  like  burdock  or 
yellow  dock,  may  be  split  to  hasten  dry¬ 
ing. 

Where  herbs  are  cut  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  with  a  scythe,  care  is  needed  to 
prevent  mixture.  The  botanic  drug 
houses  have  men  constantly  at  work 
sorting  the  various  roots  and  herbs,  dis¬ 
carding  what  is  unfit,  and  putting  uni¬ 
form  quantities  together.  Part  of  this 
work  could  be  done  profitably  by  the 
gatherer,  as  these  things  are  sold  by 
sample  from  first  hand,  and  the  nearer 
they  come  to  perfection  the  better  the 
prices  realized.  Of  course,  samples  sent 
to  buyers  should  fairly  represent  the 
whole  offering. 

Drug  lists  and  trade  papers  give  quo¬ 
tations  on  botanic  drugs,  but  these  are 
the  prices  charged  retailers  after  the 
final  preparations,  which  may  include 
grinding  or  pressing  into  cakes,  are 
made.  It  would  not  pay  the  gatherer  to 
attempt  the  final  finishing  unless  an 
expert  with  knowledge  of  trade  require¬ 
ments.  Prices  paid  at  first  hand  are 
usually  a  matter  of  negotiation  after 
samples  are  submitted.  Of  the  common 
plants  and  flowers,  the  gatherer  seldom 
gets  more  than  two  to  five  cents  per 
pound,  dried,  and  common  roots,  three 
to  10  cents  per  pound.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  like  snakeroot,  golden  seal,  gin¬ 
seng,  etc. 


The  Schmidt  Cherry. 

The  cherry  that  “C.  I.”  describes  on  . 
page  001  is  undoubtedly  the  Schmidt.  J 
At  least  the  description  tallies  exactly 
with  our  own  Schmidt,  which  we  have 
fruited  for  several  years.  Windsor  is  an 
open-growing  tree,  and  although  the  fruit 
is  almost  black  when  dead  ripe,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  picked  when  it  is  red.  They  are 
entirely  distinct.  I  agree  with  C.  I.  that 
the  Schmidt  is  about  the  best  all-around 
cherry,  either  for  home  or  market. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 

White  Grubs  in  a  Meadow. 

I  have  a  six-acre  plot  in  good  Timothy, 
which  we  are  about  to  cut.  I  have  just 
discovered  within  the  last  two  days  that 
it  was  dying  off.  Upon  examination  I 
find  the  stubble  is  loose,  and  that  the 
ground  is  just  filled  with  white  grubs 
which  have  destroyed  the  roots.  What 
in  your  estimation  would  be  the  best 
treatment?  My  thought  was  this:  To 
plow  the  field  shortly  and  top-dress  it 
with  good  coat  of  lime,  sow  to  rye  to 
plow  under  in  Spring.  Would  it  then  be 
in  condition  for  potatoes,  or  would  you 
prefer  corn?  w.  H.  B. 

Se.vbertsville,  Pa. 

It  will  take  at  least  two  years  of  thor¬ 
ough  culture  to  clear  out  these  white 
grubs.  The  chances  are  that  they  would 
ruin  a  potato  crop  next  year.  If  you 
could  put  a  drove  of  20  to  25  smart 
young  pigs  into  that  field  and  plow  the 
ground,  or  disk  it  roughly,  a  good  share 
of  the  larger  grubs  would  be  dug  out 
and  eaten.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
this  work  than  a  lively  pig.  Turkeys, 
ducks  and  other  poultry  are  also  good 
for  this  work.  You  can  plow  the  sod 
after  haying.  If  you  have  a  flock  of 
poultry  let  them  follow  the  plow  and 
pick  up  what  they  will.  Then  if  possible 
put  in  a  drove  of  pigs,  feed  them  some 
corn  and  water  and  let  them  root  until 
cold  weather.  If  you  cannot  use  the  pigs 
sow  buckwheat  after  plowing,  let  it  grow 
until  October  and  then  cross-plow,  leaving 
the  furrows  rough  through  the  Winter. 
Wild  birds  and  poultry  will  get  some  of 
the  grubs  and  the  frost  will  kill  more. 
In  a  case  of  this  sort  it  will  be  better 
to  Fall-plow  and  leave  the  ground  rough 
rather  than  use  a  cover  crop.  In  the 


Spring  we  should  disk  or  tear  up  this 
plowed  land  and  plant  corn  in  hulls,  give 
good  cultivation  both  ways  and  also  hand 
hoeing.  There  is  no  easy  way  of  killing 
the  mature  grubs  out  of  the  soil  except 
by  using  the  pigs  or  poultry,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  stirring  of  the  soil  will  destroy  the 
young  grubs  and  clean  the  soil.  The  corn 
crop  will  be  less  likely  to  be  damaged 
than  the  potato. 


New  Plant  Immigrants. 

Bulletin  107  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  states  that 
a  collection  of  nuts  and  dried  fruits  has 
been  presented  to  the  Department  by  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  As  the  Winters 
in  Kabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  are 
bleak,  cold  and  dry,  the  fruits  grown 
there  should  prove  hardy  in  our  Middle 
States.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  collection  are  the  excellent  apricots, 
raisins.  Elaeagnus  fruits,  and  dried  white 
mulberries.  The  latter  form  almost  the 
exclusive  food  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Afghans  for  many  months  of  the  year. 
This  use  of  dried  mulberries  suggests  a 
new  tree  food  crop.  Analyses  of  these 
dried  mulrerries  show  their  high  food 
values. 

The  same  bulletin  states  that  in 

Japan  the  edible  bamboo  ( Phyllostachys 
mitis),  is  grown  in  large  groves  and  the 
young  shoots  are  marketed  as  asparagus 
is  sold  in  America.  The  stems  are  dated 
in  ink  with  the  character  for  the  year 
of  their  birth,  and  four  years  later  they 
are  cut  for  timber.  Small  groves  of  this 
species  are  now  established  ■  jr>  Louisiana. 


Pears  For  The  Hudson  Valley. — 
Clapp,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  and  Bose  are  the 
best  pears  for  this  section,  I  think.  Kief- 
fer  and  Sheldon  and  other  varieties  are 
more  difficult  to  market  to  advantage. 
Sheldon  is  an  alternate  bearer,  does  not 
hang  on  well  and  sells  at  low  prices. 

E.  w.  M. 

Destroying  Moles. — I  see  in  a  recent 
paper  that  they  still  have  the  mole  ques¬ 
tion  going.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  rid  my 
lawn  of  them,  after  they  had  pestered 
me  for  years.  I  did  it  by  drowning, 
wherever  tlmv  throw  up  their  mound  in 
making  their  nest-  I  dig  carefully  till 
I  find  the  opening  that  goes  down  to  nest, 
then  I  pour  iii  water.  It  will  sometimes 
take  three  or  four  bucketfuls  to  fill  it. 
It  should  be  done  when  the  mole  has  been 
working  fresh  ;  it  has  got  them  every  time 
for  me  !  a.  c.  l. 

Indiana. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  .  : 


EMERSON 


Farm  Tractor 

Model  L— 12-20  Horse  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed  light  weighs 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  im¬ 
plements  you  now  have  on  your  farm 

—  grangr  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders 
manure  spreaders,  road  drags  or  graders. 
Will  also  operate  your  ensilage  cutter,  feed 
grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses— costs  less  and  Is  so  simple  anyone 
can  run  it.  Write  Today  for  Free  Folder  Illustrated  in  Colors. 
Information  on  Big  Four  *‘20’ * 
and  Big  Four  *4 30 "  sent  on  request 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implememt  Co.  (Inc.) 

911  S.  Iron  Strool,  Rockford,  Illinois 


No  Cranking— start  easily  with  a  slow  turn  of' 
fly-wheel.  Sumter  Gear  Driven  Magneto  does 
away  with  batteries,  their  expense  and  trouble, 
other  ways  they  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  I 
and  give  best  of  satisfaction 
for  all  farm  work.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue,  dealer’s 
name  and  Proof  of 
Lauson  Frost  King  | 
efficiency. 


fH.  P.  ' 


THE  JOHN  UUSON 
MF6.  CO. 
218  N.W.  St., 
'NewHolitsln,  Wit. 


.75  Delivered  at  any  Station 
East  of  Mississippi  River. 
“Lucky  Low  Down"  Dump  Cart. 

Strong,  s  u  b  s  t  a  n  t  i  a  1 
hard  wood  body.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  12x40xlH)  ins. 
Capacity  1400  lbs.  Hun- 
dreds  in  use  to  entire 
satisfaction  of  every 
purchaser.  Saves  its 
cost  every  year. 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Box  47.  Easton, Pa 


pIRESTONE  TIRES  are  made 

you  —  for  your  rush  to  town  on  a 
hot  day  they  were  made  tough  and 
heat-resisting.  For  your  safety  in 
slippery  places  there  are  the  strong,  gripping 
Non-Skid  letters.  For  the  hard  ruts  there’s 
that  extra  tough  side  wall  of  the  world’s 
best  rubber.  For  all  demands  of  road  and 
weather  there  are  the  in-built  “extras” 
at  the  price  of  ordinary  tires.  See 
your  dealer  now. 

Write  todayTor  tube  bag;  also  askfor  Free 
Book  18  on  ‘Care  and  Repair  of  Tires.” 

^Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

“ America ’$  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers’ 

Akron,  Ohio — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


for 


FREE 

Firestone  Offer 

This  fine  tube-bag, rubberized, 
strong,  just  what  you  need. 
Free  for  name  of  your  dealer 
and  make  of  tires  you  use. 
Write  today 
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ENTRIES  CLOSE 

Horse  Show . September  1 

Farm  Horse . August  28 

Cattle . August  25 

Sheep . August  25 

Swine . August  25 

Poultry . August  25 


Conway’s  Concert  Band 
World-Renowned  Aviator 


M- 


New  York  State  Fair 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 
Syracuse,  September  13-18,  1915 

Represents  Greatest  Interests  of  Empire  State 


Dogs . September  1 

Farm  Products  . September  4 

Fruits . September  4 

Flowers . September  4 

Domestic . September  4 

Dairy . August  28 


Attractions  Highest  Class  in  the  World 

Grand  Circuit  Races 
Largest  and  Best  Horse  Show 

Saturday’s  Feature — Steeplechase  over  3-mile  course 
Write  for  Prize  List 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AT  noon  on  Friday,  August  20,  we  received  the 
following  telegram  from  the  egg-laying  contest: 

Tilly's  record  to  last  night  (Aug.  19)  202  eggs! 

W.  F.  Kirkpatrick. 

Thus  Tilly,  the  favorite  hen,  has  passed  the  200 
mark.  Tilly  did  not  lay  during  the  first  five  weeks 
of  the  contest,  therefore  she  has  laid  202  eggs  in  227 
days!  Hats  off  to  Tilly.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  found,  on 
a  plain  New  York  farm,  a  strain  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  that  will  make  the  leaders  hustle! 

* 

A  WAVE  of  invention  seems  to  have  swept  over 
the  country.  We  never  had  so  many  people 
write  to  say  they  have  invented  some  new  device 
and  want  to  obtain  a  patent.  Many  of  them  suggest 
that  we  may  want  to  put  up  the  money  to  patent 
and  float  these  untried  devices.  Of  course  The  It. 
N.-Y.  cannot  do  that.  The  first  thing  for  an  inven¬ 
tor  to  do  is  to  write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pat¬ 
ents  at  Washington  for  a  printed  list  of  instructions. 
This  will  tell  just  what  to  do  in  order  to  start  right 
A  search  must  be  made  in  order  to  show  that  the  de¬ 
vice  has  not  been  registered  or  patented  before.  Get 
the  instructions  from  the  Patent  Office  first  of  all 
and  study  them  carefully. 

* 

CONSUL  JOHNSON  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  reports 
that  5,000  Ontario  fruit  growers  are  this  year 
cooperating  with  retail  merchants: 

This  year  these  fruit  growers  got  together  and  sub¬ 
scribed  jointly  to  a  campaign  of  advertising,  the  object 
of  which  was  simply  to  urge  consumers  to  see  their 
fruit  dealer  and  have  him  make  provision  for  them  by 
securing  fruit  in  advance.  The  fruit  dealer  himself 
was  provided  with  the  same  information  through  the 
trade  press.  This  plan  has  worked  so  successfully  that 
consumers  all  over  Canada  are  today  able  to  secure 
plentiful  supplies  of  all  fruits,  and  the  retailer  has  in¬ 
creased  his  business,  his  fruit  in  many  instances  being 
sold  in  advance  of  its  arrival  at  his  store. 

This  is  what  we  have  long  preached  for  local 
markets.  During  each  year  thousands  of  carloads 
of  fruit  are  sent  to  the  great  cities,  distributed  and 
often  sent  back  near  where  it  came  from  for  sale. 
A  lively  advertising  campaign  right  at  home  would 
dispose  of  a  good  share  of  such  fruit  and  save  all 
the  trouble  and  waste  of  long  shipment. 

* 

THE  New  York  constitutional  convention  engaged 
in  a  bitter  fight  over  a  proposition  to  submit 
to  the  people  this  amendment: 

The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  bill  granting 
hereafter  to  any  class  of  individuals  any  privilege  or 
immunity  not  granted  equally  to  all  members  of  the 
State. 

The  effect  of  such  an  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  would  be  to  prohibit  the  Legislature 
from  passing  such  laws  as  workmen’s  compensation, 
widow’s  pension  or  other  acts  which  are  known  as 
social  justice  legislation.  Under  such  a  constitution 
laws  of  that  character  could  only  be  passed  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  to  some  extent  that  of  the  Governor  would 
be  curtailed.  The  advocates  of  this  amendment  had 
two  plausible  arguments  -which  will  appeal  to  prop¬ 
erty  owners,  and  “old-fashioned”  people  generally. 
Our  younger  generation  is  not  as  self-reliant  or  en¬ 
ergetic  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  There  is 
more  and  more  of  an  inclination  to  stand  still  and 
wait  for  the  government  to  come  in  and  help  in 
some  way.  This  class  legislation  is  openly  designed 
to  take  money  from  one  class  through  taxation,  and 
use  it  for  the  relief  of  another  class.  If  this  process 
is  made  too  easy  thousands  of  people  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  argue  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
they  should  work  (hard  or  practice  'selif-denlal. 
Again,  at  the  close  of  the  European  war,  we  are  like¬ 
ly  to  have  a  flood  of  immigrants  rushing  to  this 
country  to  escape  the  terrible  war  taxes  and  the 
hardships  of  building  up  what  has  been  destroyed. 


These  people,  most  of  them  irresponsible  and  with 
little  sympathy  for  American  ideals,  will  settle  large¬ 
ly  in  the  cities,  where  they  can  easily  control  the 
Legislature,  while  they  could  not  control  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  Such  in  brief  were  the  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  such  an  amendment,  and  it  was  a  curious 
thing  to  see  the  old-time  machine  politicians  arguing 
in  favor  of  popular  elections.  The  convention  de¬ 
feated  the  amendment  and  the  Legislature  will  still 
have  the  power  to  grant  social  justice  legislation. 
How  public  sentiment  regarding  such  things  has 
grown  since  the  constitution  was  last  amended ! 

* 

NO  one  should  ever  object  to  a  fair  discussion 
of  the  auction  system  of  selling  fruit.  When 
this  plan  was  first  proposed  for  New  York  apples 
the  dealers  in  this  city  simply  denounced  it  without 
stopping  to  present  real  arguments.  When  they 
found  that  farmers  and  fruit  growers  were  de¬ 
termined  to  try  it,  the  dealers  saw  that  they  must 
come  to  fair  argument  and  sound  reasoning  in  or¬ 
der  to  reach  the  public.  Thus  we  have  had  recently 
a  number  of  statements  from  leading  dealers.  Mr. 
It.  S.  McCormick  is  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  market  district  of  New  York.  In  a 
recent  interview  he  is  credited  with  saying: 

“If  Western  apples  are  handled  in  preference  to 
New  York  State  fruit,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Western  produce  is  shipped  in  carload  lots,  which 
alloics  more  profitable  business  than  the  small  parcel 
shipments  from  np-State  farmers .” 

Granting  that  to  be  true,  it  should  be  easy  for 
anyone  to  see  that  the  auction  system  carried  out 
fairly  will  lead  to  similar  large  shipments  of  New 
York  apples.  A  part  of  this  system  is  the  co¬ 
operative  work  of  organizing  such  shipments.  It 
is  the  present  system  of  buying  and  shipping  which 
breaks  up  shipments  and  makes  uniform  packing 
and  large  shipments  so  difficult.  The  auction  system 
ought  to  remove  that  objection.  Again  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  says : 

“The  auction  may  give  higher  prices  to  the  ship¬ 
per  but  will  undoubtedly  raise  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  some  instances  the  auction  system  has 
proved '■  itself  popular  and  is  steadily  practiced  by 
private  concerns.” 

These  admissions,  together  with  the  statement 
about  Western  apples,  are  very  important.  They 
show  that  the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  West¬ 
ern  fruit,  while  the  dealers  have  made  no  effort  to 
improve  methods  of  handling  the  Eastern  crop.  The 
auction  will,  in  the  long  run,  give  better  prices  to 
producers  both  directly  and  indirectly  by  establish¬ 
ing  open,  standard  figures  for  sales.  This  does  not 
prove  that  the  consumers  will  pay  more  because 
there  will  be  a  direct  saving  in  the  useless  or  ex¬ 
tortionate  charges  for  handling  the  goods. 

* 

IF  the  agitation  of  an  auction  market  for  the  sale 
of  New  York  apples  does  nothing  more,  it  has  at 
least  demonstrated  that  dealers  will  pay  a  price  for 
apples  when  they  know  they  must.  Only  three  weeks 
ago,  the  trade  papers  were  advising  caution  in  the 
buying  of  apples  and  insisting  that  $1.50  to  $2  would 
be  the  top  prices  per  barrel.  That  was  some  weeks 
after  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  had  ad¬ 
vised  growers  that  the  indication  warranted  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  No.  1  fruit  would  sell  in  the  orchard  for 
$2.75  to  $3  per  barrel,  and  No.  2  for  from  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  A  representative  of  the  Department  has  been 
followed  into  the  Hudson  River  fruit  section  recent¬ 
ly  by  a  drove  of  buyers,  and  they  are  now  offering 
prices  that  makes  the  Department  estimate  sound 
very  conservative.  When  the  representative  of  the 
Department  went  into  the  territory,  one  grower  at 
New  Paltz  was  asking  $6,000  for  his  orchard  on 
the  trees.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  agent  he 
increased  the  price  and  now  reports  that  he  sold 
the  fruit  of  the  entire  orchard  for  $8,000.  Some  of 
the  fruit  of  this  orchard  was  estimated  at  $4  a 
barrel  on  the  tree.  If  the  mere  suggestion  of  a 
competitive  market  works  such  results,  we  certain¬ 
ly  may  hope  to  experience  nothing  less  satisfactory 
from  the  auction  market  in  full  operation. 

* 

WE  take  off  our  hat  to  “A  Country  Woman” 
who  tells  us  on  page  1072  of  her  encounter 
with  Whiting  the  tree  agent.  We  had  not  heard 
of  Mr.  Whiting  for  some  time,  and  thought  perhaps 
he  had  reformed,  but  here  he  is  again  at  the  same 
old  games  of  hypnotizing  men  and  trying  to  bluff 
women.  In  this  case  his  bluff  did  not  work,  and  we 
desire  publicly  to  thank  this,  woman  for  taking  the 
course  she  did.  If  there  were  more  such  people  in 
the  world  the  dead  beats  and  the  gold  brickers  would 
have  to  go  to  work.  No  woman  likes  to  take  such 
action.  Of  course  people  shake  their  heads  and  say 
this  is  not  dignified  or  “ladylike.”  Well,  in  dealing 
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with  some  of  the  elements  now  at  large  in  society, 
ladylike  methods  would  simply  convert  one  into  a 
human  doormat.  In  explaining  her  feelings  in  this 
matter  our  friend  writes : 

Sometimes  in  casting  about  for  a  precedent  for  my 
action  other  than  my  own  inner  conviction  of  right,  I 
was  not  sure  I  found  anything  but  “The  female  of  the 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male.” 

She  need  not  feel  at  all  troubled  about  it.  She 
did  well.  As  for  Mr.  Whiting,  of  course  he  knows 
it  was  a  case  of  trespass  for  him  to  go  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  take  that  spade  and  dig.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  this  woman  was  clearly  justified  in  cancel¬ 
ling.  the  order.  We  have  advised  her  to  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  Whiting’s  bluffs  or  demands.  If  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  sue  for  the  amount  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
defend  the  suit,  as  this  case  is  typical  of  many  of 
Whiting’s  sales  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  show  up  the 
incidents  in  court  if  Whiting  thinks  he  can  stand 
for  them.  It  is  something  of  a  pity  that  this  woman 
did  not  keep  a  good-sized  Airedale  terrier  on  the 
premises. 

* 

WE  have  among  our  readers  people  who  think 
they  have  discovered  px-oducts  of  great  value, 
in  old  coins,  mines  of  gold  or  silver  or  odd  wastes. 
Here  is  a  case  of  what  we  mean : 

I  have  about  150  pounds  of  30  calibre  blank  brass 
shells  and  clips.  They  were  left  in  the  trenches  after 
sham  battles  on  the  farm  by  soldiers  from  Camp  Whit¬ 
man.  Where  can  I  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage?  c.  A.  F. 

New  York. 

Many  of  the  papei’s  have  been  filled  of  late  with 
stories  of  great  million  dollar  oixlers  for  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  the  gi*eat  shortage  of  copper  and  brass.  No 
wonder  our  friend  thinks  there  may  be  a  small  for¬ 
tune  in  these  old  cai'tridges.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  this  material  is  salable  only  for  old  bi’ass,  and 
will  bring  seven  to  nine  cents  a  pound.  During  the 
year  we  must  have  at  least  500  similar  letters  from 
people  who  think  they  have  struck  a  bonanza.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  these  days,  manufacturing  is  run  on 
such  a  close  margin  that  very  little  of  gi'eat  value 
is  wasted. 

* 

THE  New  York  State  Foods  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  has  now  ari*anged  a  new  departure  in 
the  auction  plan.  A  large  number  of  growers  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  did  not  care  to  ship  to  New  York, 
yet,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  wish  to  store  the 
fruit.  It  was  ready  for  prompt  sale.  Buyers  were 
at  work  picking  up  orchards  of  fruit — sometimes 
as  low  as  90  cents  a  barrel.  Wherever  the  grower 
was  ignorant  of  ci-op  and  market  conditions  these 
buyers  were  practically  stealing  the  fruit!  The  De¬ 
lia  rtment  therefore  promptly  conceived  the  plan  of 
holding  an  auction  right  in  the  orchard.  A  start  was 
made  at  Red  Ilook,  N.  Y.,  and  the  gi*owers  quickly 
pledged  30,000  barrels  to  be  sold  in  this  way.  The 
first  auction  of  this  sort  will  be  held  on  the  fai'in  of 
W.  S.  Teator,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  on  September  1. 
About  10  orchards  will  be  combined  in  this  sale — 
all  good  fruit.  The  sale  will  be  advertised  fi'eely  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  St  Paul — wherever  New  York 
apples  are  known  and  appreciated — and  samples 
of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  for  examination.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  will  go  right  into  the  orchard  and  offer  the 
fruit,  and  buyers  will  go  where  the  fruit  is  on 
the  tree  rather  than  to  the  city  market.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  500  buyers  at  this  sale,  and  no  more 
orchards  should  be  given  away  at  low  prices  until 
this  fruit  is  disposed  of.  Let  every  man  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  talk  up  this  sale  and  help  make  it  go. 
This  is  making  history  in  the  apple  business.  The 
city  auction  sales  will  go  on  anyway,  but  this  or- 
chai'd  auction  will  help  those  who  cannot  well  send 
to  the  city  markets.  The  first  oi’chard  auction  at 
Red  Ilook,  September  1.  All  push  for  it ! 


Brevities. 

Who  can  tell  us  the  truth  about  willow  culture? 

A  thankless  child!  Any  connection  with  “spank¬ 
less?” 

Can  anyone  tell  of  practical  use  to  which  wood¬ 
chuck’s  hide  has  been  put? 

How  would  you  like  that.  Paterson  police  woman's 
job?  Would  you  deny  her  the  right  of  suffrage? 

Suite  thing — whenever  a  clay  soil  bakes  hard  at  dry 
weather  ;t  needs  lime.  A  little  sand  or  sifted  coal 
ashes  plowed  in  would  also  help. 

It  is  said  that  the  Germans  have  discovered  an 
economical  method  of  extracting  fats  from  city  sewage. 
The  total  amount  of  this  waste  from  Gex*man  cities  is 
valued  at  $14,000,000. 

We  have  been  telling  what  would  happen  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  Alfalfa  when  the  Panama  Canal  opened.  A  Cal- 
ifornia  company  has  contracted  to  deliver  $50,000  worth 
of  Alfalfa  in  New  York. 

Showing  the  possibilities  of  Southern  farming  one 
of  our  readers  will  seed  wheat  in  the  corn  before  cut¬ 
ting  and  clover  later.  The  wheat  can  be  cut  next  June 
and  the  clover  plowed  under  for  another  corn  crop. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


say,”  suggested  Margaret,  who  always 


(Continued  from  page  1035.) 

When  he  reached  home  Ben  found  the 
girls  upstairs,  each  busily  engaged  in 
evolving  a  Summer  outfit  from  last  year’s 
wardrobe.  Looking  around  for  a  chair, 
and  finding  them  all  occupied,  Ben  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  a  small  sewing  table, 
which  immediately  upset.  Ben  righted 
the  table  and  looked  ruefully  down  at  the 
havoc  he  had  wrought  with  tissue  paper 
patterns  and  pink  and  white  muslin. 

“Oh,  look  what  you’ve  done,  Ben  Wil¬ 
lard  !  I’ve  been  trying  all  afternoon  to 
get  this  dress  out;  and  now,  just  when 
I  had  the  pattern  placed  the  way  I  want 
it,  you’ve  spoiled  everything.  I’ll  never 
get  it  back  in  place  again.  I  hate  to 
make  things  over  anyway  and  I’ll  never, 
never  touch  the  old  thing  again !”  and 
Sarah’s  outburst  ended  with  a  gush  of 
angry  tears. 

“I’m  sorry  I  mixed  things  up  so — I 
didn't  know  the  old  thing  would  upset 
and  stooping  down,  Ben  tried  with 
clumsy  fingers  to  gather  up  the  patterns. 

“Better  let  me  do  that,”  suggested 
Margaret,  and  soon  she  had  all  evidences 
of  the  mishap  cleared  away. 

“I  had  some  news  for  you,  but  you’ve 
about  scared  me  into  forgetting  it,”  said 
Ben. 

“Oh,  do  remember  it,  this  minute,” 
urged  Margaret. 

“You’d  better  ask  me  to  put  off  telling 
it,  Miss  Curiosity,”  Ben  teased.  “It 
isn’t  good  news — at  least  it  would  be 
unpleasant  if  it  were  true,”  he  added. 
“I  met  that  old  sneak  of  a  Jim  Scott, 
and  he  claimed  that  mother  never  paid 
him  for  Prince.” 

“Are  you  sure  she  did  pay  him?”  asked 
Alice  anxiously. 

“Why,  the  mean  old  thing!”  exclaimed 
Margaret.  “Of  course  she  paid  him.  I 
remember  as  plain  as  anything  the  very 
day  she  took  the  money  over.” 

“Just  like  his  nerve!”  ejaculated 
Sarah. 

“Well,  we  needn’t  worry  about  it,” 
put  in  Margaret;  “we  have  a  receipt  for 
the  money.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  told  Scott,”  said 
Ben. 

“The  receipts  are  in  a  box  in  the  desk,” 
said  Alice.  “I’ll  go  down  and  look  for 
it.”  The  others  followed  her  down  to 
the  sitting  room  and  crowded  about  the 
desk  while  she  looked  through  the  re¬ 
ceipts  ;  once,  and  then  again,  more 
slowly.  At  last  she  looked  up  with  a 
troubled  face. 

“It  isn’t  here!” 

“Oh,  it  must  be — let  me  look,”  and 
Margaret  examined  the  contents  of  the 
box ;  but  with  no  better  success. 

“Are  you  sure  there  was  one?”  asked 
Alice  in  a  frightened  voice. 

“Of  course  there  was — mother  always 
took  a  receipt,”  Ben  assured  her. 

“Did  any  of  you  see  it?”  persisted 
Alice.  No,  none  of  them  had  seen  it. 

“If  there  was  one,  it  must  be  here, 
and  I’ll  look  till  I  find  it;”  and  Alice 
settled  down  for  a  systematic  search 
through  the  desk.  Every  pigeon-hole  was 
emptied — every  scrap  of  paper  examined 
with  care ;  but  the  search  failed  to  re- 
veal  the  missing  receipt. 

“It  might  be  in  the  Bible,”  Margaret 
suggested.  But  it  was  not  in  the  Bible, 
nor  in  any  of  the  likely  or  unlikely  places 
that  Alice  and  Margaret  searched  in  the 
next  few  days. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“We  didn’t  need  to  be  worried  about 
that  receipt,  did  we?”  Margaret  ob¬ 
served,  one  day  when  she  and  Alice 
joined  the  boys,  who  were  resting  on  the 
porch  after  the  noon  meal. 

“No,  I  guess  Scott  was  only  bluffing,” 
returned  Ben.  “It’s  been  more  than  a 
month,  an’  I’ve  met  him  two  or  three 
times;  but  he’s  never  mentioned  it 
again.” 

“It’s  a  wonder  though,  that  he  didn’t 
go  on  with  the  matter  when  we  didn’t 
produce  the  receipt,”  commented  Alice. 

“Maybe  he  isn’t  as  mean  as  people 


tried  to  think  the  best  of  every  one. 

“It’s  more  likely  that  lie  thinks  we’ve 
found  the  receipt  and  are  keeping  quiet 
about  it,”  said  Ben. 

“I  suppose  we’d  have  had  to  pay  it  if 
he  had  insisted,”  commented  Alice ;  “and 
I  don’t  know  how  we’d  have  raised  the 
money.  As  I  didn't  get  the  school,  it  will 
keep  us  busy  to  pay  the  debts  we  have. 
I’m  worried  all  the  time  for  fear  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  to  the  crops.  When 
it  rains,  I’m  afraid  the  hay  will  be 
spoiled ;  and  when  it  doesn’t  rain,  I  fear 
the  corn  won’t  grow.  If  ever  we  get 
these  debts  paid,  we’ll  not  make  any 
more.” 

“A  nice,  cheerful  frame  of  mind  to  be 
in,”  laughed  Ben.  “The  weeds  in  that 


cornfield  keep  me  so  busy  I  don’t  have 
time  to  think  about  anything  else.  We’ve 
got  to  get  ahead  of  them  before  the  hay’s 
ready  to  cut.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  pulling  them  out?” 
complained  Joe.  “They  grow  again,  any¬ 
way.  If  I  ever  have  a  farm  I  ain’t  go¬ 
ing  to  have  any  cornfield.” 

“What  will  you  raise — Alfalfa?” 

smiled  Alice. 

“I’ll  not  raise  anything  that  takes 
much  work — that’s  a  cinch!” 

“You  and  Sarah  would  make  a  good 
team,”  commented  Ben,  starting  toward 
the  barn.  “Come  on,  and  we’ll  go  after 
those  weeds.  You’ll  have  plenty  of  time 
to  rest  when  you  get  that  farm  you’re 
talking  about.” 

“O  gee !  Can’t  a  fellow  rest  five  min¬ 
utes  ?” 

“If  you  want  to  go  to  the  Grange  fes¬ 
tival  this  evening,  you’d  better  be  get¬ 
ting  your  work  done,”  Alice  admonished 
him. 

Joe  rose  with  alacrity  at  this  hint. 
“Say,  how  much  are  you  going  to  give  me 
to  spend?” 

“I’ll  see — as  much  as  I  can  spare. 
You’ve  been  a  pretty  good  boy  this 
week.  Tell  Ben  we’ll  have  supper  a  half 
hour  early.” 

Alice  thoroughly  enjoyed  that  evening. 
It  was  almost  the  first  opportunity  she 
had  had  since  she  came  home,  to  get  into 
touch  again  with  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  While  at  college  she  natur¬ 


ally  drifted  away  from  home  friends  to 
some  extent ;  and  she  was  pleased  to  find 
how  readily  she  took  her  old  place.  All 
the  way  home  she  talked  cheerfully,  re¬ 
peating  harmless  bits  of  neighborhood 
gossip.  The  others  gave  little  heed  to 
her  remarks.  Ben  was  tired,  Joe  was 
sleepy,  and  Margaret  was  depressed  by 
a  chance  remark  she  had  overheard  that 
evening. 

In  this,  as  in  every  country  community, 
the  affairs  of  the  different  families  were 
more  or  less  discussed  by  the  neighbors. 
Margaret  knew  this,  but  it  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  that  her  own  family  could 
become  the  subject  of  neighborhood  gos¬ 
sip,  and  it  was  a  blow  to  her  sensitive 
nature  to  learn  that  their  financial  af¬ 
fairs  were  being  discussed.  From  the 


scrap  of  conversation  she  had  heard,  her 
imagination,  always  active,  led  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  people  considered  them  actual¬ 
ly  dishonest. 

At  first,  Margaret  thought  she  had  bet¬ 
ter  say  nothing  about  the  matter  to  Alice 
and  Ben ;  for  she  did  not  wish  to  spoil 
her  sister’s  pleasant  evening ;  but  she 
finally  decided  that  they  ought  to  know.' 

“Didn’t  you  have  a  nice  time,  dear?” 
Alice  asked,  when  they  were  getting 
ready  for  bed.  “You  look  positively  dole¬ 
ful.” 

Margaret,  who  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  her  bed,  braiding  her  hair,  did  not 
reply  immediately,  and  when  Alice  turn¬ 
ed  to  her  in  questioning  wonder,  the 
younger  girl  buried  her  face  in  the  pil¬ 
low  and  Began  to  cry. 

“Why  Margaret,  what’s  the  matter !” 
and  Alice  was  at  her  sister’s  side  in  a 
moment,  trying  to  comfort  her. 

Sarah,  who  had  gone  to  the  festival 
with  Robert  Allen,  came  upstairs  just 
then  and  entered  the  room. 

“Oh,  girls,”  she  was  beginning,  when 
she  noticed  Margaret’s  distress ;  and 
ended  with,  “Good  gracious !  What’s 
wrong?” 

Margaret  by  this  time  had  sufficient 
control  of  her  voice  to  sob  out :  “Every¬ 
body’s  talking  about  us.” 

“Talking  about  us?”  both  the  older  sis¬ 
ters  echoed  the  words  in  amazement. 

“Yes.  I  heard  Blanche  Moore  tell 
Clara  Thompson  and  Ada  Matthews — 


and  I  don’t  know  who  all — a  whole  table¬ 
ful  of  people  hear^1  her — that  we  don’t 
pay  our  debts,”  and  Margaret  was  cry¬ 
ing  again. 

In  a  moment  Alice’s  pleasure  was 
gone;  like  Margaret,  she  was  hurt  at  the 
thought  that  their  affairs  were  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  others.  She  was  angry,  as 
well.  “Now,  Margaret,  tell  us  exactly 
what  was  said,”  she  commanded. 

“Blanche  said  that  we  are  terribly  in 
debt — that  we  owe  nearly  all  the  stores 
in  town,  and  that  she  heard  one  say  we 
had  bought  a  horse  that  we  couldn't  pay 
for.” 

“But  what  did  she  say  about  us  being 
dishonest — being  in  debt  isn’t  dishonesty 
— we’re  going  to  pay  what  we  owe.” 

“Why — I  guess  she  didn’t  really  say 
we  are  dishonest,”  acknowledged  Margar¬ 
et.  “It  was  just  the  way  she  said  it 
that  made  me  feel  that  people  think  so.” 

“What  do  we  care  what  people  think, 
as  long  as  it  isn’t  true !”  commented 
Sarah,  who  was  posing  before  the  mirror, 
and  seemed  well  pleased  with  what  she 
saw  reflected  there. 

“I  guess  you’d  care  if  you  knew  what 
she  said  about  you  ;  I  hadn’t  got  to  that.” 

“What  did  she  say?”  queried  Sarah 
indifferently. 

“That  she  wouldn’t  hold  her  head  as 
high  as  you  do  if  her  family  owed  every¬ 
body  ;  and  that  you  are  nothing  but  a 
flirt,  and  she  thinks  it’s  awful  for  you 
to  flirt  the  way  you  do.” 

“Huh  —  jealousy!”  sniffed  Sarah. 
“Blanche  is  simply  wild  about  Dick,  and 
I  monopolize  too  much  of  his  time  to 
suit  her.” 

“How  about  Robert?”  asked  Alice. 

“Oh,  I  managed  that  all  right — and 
kept  them  both  in  a  good  humor.” 

“And  you’ll  lose  them  both  some  day, 
if  you’re  not  careful,”  warned  Alice. 

“No  danger,”  returned  Sarah  airily, 
with  a  complacent  glance  in  the  mirror. 

Alice  felt  relieved  to  learn  that 
Blanche’s  remarks  probably  had  been 
prompted  by  jealousy,  but  decided  that 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  furth¬ 
er  occasion  for  gossip.  So  the  next  day 
she  went  to  David  Porter,  the  guardian 
of  the  younger  children,  and  told  him 
what  Margaret  had  heard. 

“I’m  glad  you  came  to  me  about  this, 
Alice,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  your  affairs,  for  you  and  Ben  are 
managing  fine.  It  was  all  right  to  go 
into  debt  for  the  things  you  needed,  but 
it’s  best  not  to  owe  too  many  people. 
Some  one  is  pretty  sure  to  talk,  and  it 
isn’t  well  to  have  your  financial  affairs 
known  to  the  whole  neighborhood.” 

“I  wish  I  knew  who  started  the 
talk,”  said  Alice. 

“I  don’t  know.  Frank  Adams  wouldn’t 
tell  it,  but  one  of  his  clerks  might ;  and 
it’s  probably  been  the  same  at  the  other 
stores.  I  think  we’ll  find  that  Jim  Scott 
had  something  to  do  with  it.” 

“I’m  positive  mother  paid  him,  Mr. 
Porter.  You  know  how  particular  she 
was  about  not  buying  anything  until  she 
had  the  money  to  pay  for  it.” 

“Of  course  she  paid  him.  Scott’s  a 
rascal,  and  everybody  knows  it.  Has  he 
said  anything  lately?” 

“No — it’s  been  nearly  two  months 
since  he  mentioned  it.” 

“Perhaps  he  has  dropped  the  matter — 
but  all  the  same,  I  wish  you  could  find 
that  receipt.” 

“We’ve  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  it. 
I  don’t  know  what  we’ll  do  if  he  men¬ 
tions  it  again.” 

“Don’t  do  anything  till  you  see  me. 
Now,  about  these  debts — about  how  much 
do  you  owe?”  Alice  told  him  in  detail. 

“Pshaw!  That  isn’t  bad.  But  I’ll 
tell  you  what  you’d  better  do ;  I’d  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow 
enough  money  to  pay  everything  you 
owe.” 

“I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  plan — 
if  they’ll  let  us  have  it,”  Alice  added 
doubtfully. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


You. 

If  you  want  to  live  in  the  kind  of  a  town 
Like  the  kind  of  a  town  you  like, 

You  needn’t  slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 
And  start  on  a  long,  long  hike. 

You’ll  only  find  what  you  left  behind, 
For  there’s  nothing  that’s  realy  new. 

It's  a  knock  at  yourself  when  you  knock 
your  town, 

It  isn't  the  town — it’s  you. 

Ileal  towns  are  not  made  by  men  afraid 
Lest  somebody  else  gets  ahead. 

When  everyone  works  and  nobody  shirks 
You  can  raise  a  town  from  the  dead. 
And  while  you  make  your  personal  stake, 
Your  neighbor  can  make  one.  too; 

Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  to  see, 
It  isn’t  your  town — it’s  you. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

What  shall  we  do  for  those  people 
who  refuse  or  forget  to  sign  their  names 
to  letters?  We  have  at  least  50  ques¬ 
tions  now  on  hand.  Most  of  them  are 
personal  and  would  not  interest  the  pub¬ 
lic,  yet  they  are  either  unsigned  or  the 
address  has  been  omitted.  The  latest 
is  from  a  woman  who  sends  us  a  poem 
and  demands  that  we  print  it  or  tell 
her  just  why  we  will  not  do  so.  There 
is  no  address  whatever  on  either  the  let¬ 
ter  or  the  poem.  Very  likely  this  woman 
will  accuse  us  of  neglecting  her  request. 
We  do  not  notice  anonymous  letters  or 
unsigned  questions,  and  have  the  best  of 
reason  for  taking  this  position.  Is  there 
any  possible  way  for  us  to  induce  people 
to  be  more  careful  about  this? 

* 

The  Ohio  State  University  recently 
issued  a  news  item  to  the  effect  that 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Cole  of  Ashley,  Ohio, 
is  conducting  a  printing  office  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  rural  church.  This 
seemed  like  a  good  suggestion  for  others, 
so  we  wrote  Mr.  Cole  about  it  and  have 
received  his  reply : 

The  news  item  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  to  which  you  refer  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  Our  church  does  not  have  a  print¬ 
ing  office.  I  have  a  small  hand  press  as  a 
part  of  my  pastoral  equipment  and  find 
it  one  of  the  best  investments  we  have 
made.  Notices,  invitations,  schedules, 
badges  and  numerous  cards  ai'e  printed. 
Ours  is  a  small  rural  charge  with  lim¬ 
ited  means,  and  being  a  “devout”  be¬ 
liever  in  printer’s  ink,  find  this  method 
a  telling  one.  For  a  country  preacher 
who  does  not  object  to  work  overtime, 
it  does  add  a  valuable  element  to  his 
work.  Since  undertaking  this  work  three 
near-by  ministers  have  pi-ovided  them¬ 
selves  with  the  necessai’y  equipment  for 
bulletin  printing  and  all  say  it  is  worth 
while.  CHARLES  L.  COLE. 

* 

Doc,  Training. — Since  that  little  note 
about  dog  training  as  a  profession  there 
have  been  a  number  of  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  interested.  Here  is  one : 

I  realize  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
value  of  a  dog  lies  in  the  training.  I 
have  two  pure-bred  Airedales,  and  I  find 
that  if  they  are  not  trained  or  taught 
they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  any 
mongrel  breed,  excepting  for  the  things 
they  can  pick  up  in  an  intelligent  man¬ 
ner  themselves.  I  believe  that  a  dog  in¬ 
creases  in  value  with  ti-aining  more  than 
does  any  other  farm  animal,  and  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  trained  dogs  are 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  live  stock  of 
the  farm,  just  as  much  as  are  horses 
and  cattle  that  are  trained  to  do  their 
part.  H.  A.  s. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but 
bi’eed  improvement  of  dogs  is  going  on 
faster  than  with  cattle  or  hogs  or  sheep. 
Whoever  buys  a  good  dog  will  see  at 
once  the  need  of  careful  training.  We 
believe  there  is  to  be  a  fair  opening  for 
men  and  women  in  this  business  of  train¬ 
ing  dogs. 

* 

“Usually  and  noi’mally  I  am  not  a  suf¬ 
fragette  ;  I  have  too  many  rights  and 
privileges  now  —  several  that  I  would 
like  to  shift  to  some  man’s  shoulders 
and  see  that  he  carx-ied  them  gracefully. 
BUT  when  I  see  some  poor  little  woman 
struggling  along,  abused  and  brow¬ 
beaten  by  some  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
man,  then  I  am  all  for  suffrage.” 

“We  have  an  idea  that  this  expresses 
the  point  of  view  of  thousands  of  sensi¬ 
ble  women.” 

I  copy  the  above,  and  your  comment, 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  31.  Don’t 
say  “sensible  women”  ;  say  “good-hearted, 
well-meaning,  impulsive  women.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  where  there  is  fi'iction 
between  man  and  wife,  the  woman  is 
mostly  the  bully.  The  man’s  vote  does 
not  help  him  there ;  nor  if  she  had  one, 
would  it  help  her,  whei'e  she  is  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  C.  E.  D.  P. 

We  are  asked  to  print  this  “since  we 
have  printed  comments  on  the  other  side.” 
Of  course,  we  may  not  all  agree  as  to 


the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  “sensi¬ 
ble.”  From  our  own  observation  we 
question  the  statement  about  the  woman 
“bossing”  the  man. 

* 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  following: 

When  the  modern  mother  sings  “Baby- 
bye,  hei-e’s  a  fly”  to  her  infant  she 
changes  the  second  line  of  the  old  nursery 
song  to  read.  “Let  us  swat  him,  you  and 
I.”  The  common  house-fly  is  no  longer 
an  object  of  tolerant  interest,  but  has 
become  an  object  of  hatred  and  distrust. 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  a  mother  singing 
this  song?  After  all  it  is  more  sensible 
than  the  old  one.  This  is  a  practical 
age,  and  no  wonder  “utility”  is  being 
stuffed  into  the  old  nursery  songs.  The 
young  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  swear 
eternal  enmity  to  Rome.  The  world  will 
be  a  better  place  if  all  children  are 

brought  up  to  hate  and  fight  a  fly. 

* 

You  l-emember  that  we  printed,  as  an 
unusual  request,  the  letter  from  a  farm 
couple  who  wanted  a  man  with  children. 
We  found  them. 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
secured  through  the  help  of  your  valu¬ 
able  paper,  a  fine  man.  He  has  two 
lovely  children.  We  cannot  find  words 
to  express  our  thanks  for  all  your  kind¬ 
ness  in  our  behalf  in  this  manner.  If 
at  any  time  we  can  boost  your  interests 
let  us  know  and  we  will  gladly  do  so. 
Wishing  you  success  we  remain  yours 
sincerely 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CURTIS  J.  GREGORY. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasui’e  to  be  able 
to  do  such  things.  The  world  is  full 
of  people  who  have  good  homes,  yet 


lack  help,  and  of  others  who  could  pro¬ 
vide  the  help  yet  lack  homes.  Many 
people  object  to  taking  children  into  the 
home,  yet  it  is  often  the  part  of  what 

we  call  truly  Christian  farming  to  do  so. 
* 

At  the  great  Panama  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco  a  statue  to  the  pioneer 
mother  has  been  erected.  At  the  base  it 
carries  this  inscription : 

Over  rude  paths  with  hunger  and  risk, 
she  pressed  on  toward  the  vision  of  a 
better  country.  To  an  assemblage  of 
men  busied  with  the  perishable  rewards 
of  the  day,  she  bi-ought  the  threefold 
leaven  of  enduring  society,  faith,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  home  with  nurture  of  children. 
* 

Is  not  the  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert  about 
right  in  what  he  says  about  keeping 
Summer  boarders?  There  is  no  bed  of 
roses  about  this  job,  and  in  saying  that 
we  mean  no  disrespect  for  the  “board¬ 
ers”  who  will  i-ead  this.  We  have  quite 
a  number  of  subscribers  who  say  they 
first  saw  the  paper  when  passing  their 
Summer  vacation  on  the  farm.  The 
woman  who  takes  boarders  earns  every 

cent  she  gets  and  is  worthy  of  her  wage. 

* 

It  is  said  that  the  fake  cures  for  liquor 
and  tobacco  habits  would  quickly  die  out 
from  lack  of  pati'onage  if  it  were  not 
for  trusting  and  loving  women.  These 
women  are  so  anxious  to  help  husband 
or  son  or  bi'other  that  they  easily  fall 
victims  to  the  plausible  arguments  put  up 
for  these  cures.  One  of  our  readers  writes, 
growling  because  we  have  denounced 
these  “cures.”  He  says  he  was  cured. 
He  just  said,  “I  am  going  to  quit”  and 
then  he  took  the  “treatment.”  On  sub¬ 
mitting  this  to  a  high  authority  we  are 
told : 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  writes 
in  good  faith  and  perfect  sincei-ity.  In 
curing  such  conditions  as  the  tobacco 
habit  nine-tenths  of  the  victory  is  gained 
when  the  patient  says,  “I  am  going  to 


quit.”  That  is  what  he  evidently  did, 
and  the  tablets  were  wholly  incidental. 
Small  pieces  of  licorice  candy,  especially 
if  given  under  exaggerated  claims  regard¬ 
ing  its  potency,  would  have  accomplished 
just  as  much  as  the  nostrum. 

We  ask  our  women  l'eaders  eai-nestly 
not  to  patronize  these  fake  “cui'es.”  Get 
the  patient  to  say,  “7  am  going  to  quit” 
and  help  him  live  up  to  it. 

A  New  Y'ork  paper  states  that  in 
Kansas,  where  women  vote,  a  woman 
may  legally  do  the  following  things : 

Can  take  back  her  maiden  name  after 
her  husband  is  dead,  without  any  legal 
process  or  legislative  act. 

Can  keep  her  own  name  when  she  is 
married. 

Can  persuade  her  husband  to  take  her 
name  and  give  up  his  family  name,  if 
she  does  not  like  it. 

Can  keep  her  maiden  name  and  her 
husband  keep  his. 

Can  retain  her  maiden  name  for  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  and  use  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name  for  social  affairs. 

If  wife  does  not  like  either  her  own 
or  husband’s  family  name  they  can 
change  to  a  name  that  does  suit. 

That  is  caiTying  the  “what’s  in  a 
name”  proposition  to  a  limit.  Can  you 
think  of  any  vital  l-easons  why  any  of 
the  above  named  "rights”  would  be  of 
any  real  help  to  a  New  York  woman? 

Those  Three  Debatable  Questions. 

On  page  908  appears  these  questions : 

“Was  such  a  husband  really  worth 
the  price?” 

“Is  is  likely  such  a  woman  would 
make  an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot?” 


“Would  other  women  be  justified  in 
saying  that  they  should  have  the  ballot 
in  order  to  ‘protect’  this  devoted  wife?” 

If  women  will  debate  at  all  on  this 
first  question  there  will  be  the  united 
opinion  that  rum  causes  more  trouble 
than  all  things  else  in  marital  relations, 
but  what  of  such  husbands?  Hard 
would  be  their  lot  if  their  lives  lost 
even  the  memory  of  the  touch  of  love 
and  faithfulness.  Does  not  such  a  hus¬ 
band  (be  he  worth  the  price  or  not) 
have  the  ballot? 

Is  it  likely  such  a  woman  would  make 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot?  There 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  faithfulness 
in  a  woman’s  natui'e  who  could  in  any 
way  acknowledge  herself  better  off  with 
“such  a  husband”  which  might  help,  if 
she  could  be  awakened  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  what  the  ballot  could  mean  to 
her  and  hers  if  rightly  used.  Our  most 
ardent  advocates  of  woman’s  suffrage  will 
have  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  many 
women  who  have  not  intelligence  enough 
at  the  pi’esent  time  to  make  best  use  of 
the  ballot.  Are  there  less  of  just  such 
men?  They  are  not  forbidden  to  vote 
because  they  have  not  intelligence  enough 
to  make  good  use  of  the  ballot ;  have  in 
our  history  even  been  allowed  to  vote 
while  under  the  influence  of  demon  rum. 

Would  other  women  be  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  they  should  have  the  ballot  in 
order  to  “protect”  this  devoted  wife? 

In  the  cities  where  there  has  been 
child  labor  why  has  there  been  any  effort 
to  change  things?  Those  children  have 
never  known  any  other  life ;  why  change 
their  lives?  They  cannot  change  of  them¬ 
selves  without  help. 

Very  likely  these  women  grew  up  in 
just  such  a  home  as  is  hers  at  present. ; 
why  make  any  effort  to  change  condi¬ 
tions?  Why  not  let  that  little  girl  she 
was  with  at  the  school  grow  up  to  think 
it  right  for  man  to  beat  woman?  Why? 


There  must  be  outside  influence  to  im¬ 
prove  the  next  generation.  Where  will 
it  come  fi'om?  Will  it  be  the  saloon 
which  has  such  a  hold  on  so  many  men 
that  will  better  conditions?  Will  it  be 
from  those  who  today  have  the  ballot? 
Then  why  don’t  they  do  it? 

A.  B.  G. 

* 

Children  War  Against  Flies. 

“O,  deai%”  said  my  seven-year-old  son, 
“I  wish  that  I  lived  in  E - .” 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  live  in  E - ?” 

I  asked. 

“Because  papa  told  me  that  the  city 
paid  a  cent  a  hundred  for  flies  that  chil- 
dren  killed,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  my  son,  I  will  pay  five  cents 
a  hundred  for  all  you  kill  inside  the 
house,  and  just  one-half  as  much  for 
those  that  you  kill  outside  around  the 
doors  and  porch.” 

“All  right,  mamma,”  he  answered,  and 
he  went  at  it  with  a  will.  This  was 
weeks  ago;  his  enthusiasm  has  not  waned 
one  bit  as  yet.  He  has  earned  a  number 
of  nickels  and  the  house  is  freed  from 
flies,  or  rather  I  am  freed  from  taking 
time  to  fight  them.  It  is  a  nevei’-failing 
game  for  him  and  besides  ridding  me  of 
the  labor  of  swatting  flies  it  occupies 
his  time,  and  as  he  is  very  systematic 
in  keeping  account  it  is  good  arithmet¬ 
ical  training  for  him.  And  the  best  thing 
of  all  about  it  he  has  not  expressed  a 
desire  for  the  city  again,  but  can  earn 
his  spending  money  at  home  on  the  farm. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  JACK. 

a 

A  Woman’s  Evidence  Against  Snakes. 

I  w'ould  like  to  tell  my  experience  with 
black  snakes.  Several  years  ago  just 
before  dusk  my  husband  and  myself  were 
out  at  the  barn.  We  heard  a  bird  call¬ 
ing  and  calling  and  flying  ai-ound.  My 
husband  said  he  was  going  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  He  went  out  where  we 
had  seen  a  nest  on  the  ground,  and  he 
saw  a  black  snake.  He  picked  up  a  gum 
stump  lying  near  (he  had  been  pulling 
stumps  at  odd  times)  and  killed  the  snake. 
The  snake  had  eaten  all  the  birds  but 
one ;  that  one  was  dead,  but  it  might 
have  been  killed  with  the  snake.  This 
snake  was  4%  feet  long.  This  Summer 
when  I  went  one  morning  out  to  the 
barn  to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  two 
wrens  flew  right  at  me,  ci'ying  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  I  drove  the  cows  out 
and  when  I  came  back  they  did  the  same 
thing.  We  had  been  watching  the  birds 
ever  since  they  built  their  nest  in  an  old 
unused  carriage.  The  nestlings  were  al¬ 
most  large  enough  to  fly.  I  thought  may¬ 
be  one  had  fallen  out  of  the  nest;  I 
would  go  and  see.  As  I  moved  closer 
to  the  nest  the  birds  went  ahead  on  the 
shaft,  then  the  dashboai'd.  I  saw  a 
blacksnake  lying  on  one  of  the  cross¬ 
pieces  of  the  wagon  shed.  I  killed  it 
and  cut  it  where  it  was  enlarged,  and 
thei'e  was  a  little  bird.  This  snake  was 
2 y2  feet  long. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  just  before  day, 
we  were  awakened  by  a  bird’s  excited 
calling.  We  thought  maybe  a  hawk  was 
around.  But  we  could  see  nothing.  My 
husband  went  out  into  the  yard  to  the 
oak  tree  whei-e  the  bird  was  flying 
around.  Looking  up  the  tree  he  saw 
what  looked  like  a  black  lump.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house,  got  his  gun  and 
shot  that  snake  into  three  pieces.  He 
was  2%  feet  long.  Afterwards  we  found 
the  nest  on  a  limb  just  above  whei'e  the 
snake  was  coiled.  The  snake  had  eaten 
two  birds.  We  are  told  that  bii'ds  are 
the  farmer’s  friend.  How  can  snakes 
be  a  benefit  when  they  rob  the  bird’s 
nests?  And  we  have  the  evidence  right 
on  them.  Our  cat  we  tie  during  Spring 
and  Summer.  When  he  becomes  untied 
he  goes  back  to  his  box  to  be  tied  the 
same  as  our  dog. 

Virginia.  J.  H. 

* 

Mangel  Greens. — I  wonder  if  your 
readers  know  what  delicious  cooked 
“greens”  they  may  have  from  the  tops 
of  cow  beets  or  mangels?  Our  Sum¬ 
mer  spinach  was  going  to  seed,  and  no 
other  greens  ready,  when  I  noticed  the 
men  thinning  the  mangels.  I  gathered 
some  of  the  tops  and  prepared  them  in  the 
same  way  that  I  prepare  spinach.  They 
were  quite  as  good  as  spinach ;  some 
liked  them  better.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  time  of  cooking,  but  a 
little  more  water  is  required.  When  I 
cook  spinach,  unless  I  cook  it  with  pork, 
I  use  no  water  at  all,  except  that  which 
is  left  on  it  after  washing  it.  L.  s. 


The  Slow  but  Sure  Way  to  the  Hay  Harvest. 
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Making  a  Living  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Some  Suggestions  by  the  Pastoral  Parson 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


A  Sunday  Outing. — The  Pastoral 
Parson  is  having  a  very  busy  day,  as  to¬ 
morrow  we  expect  to  have  an  unusual 
Sunday  down  in  the  country  church. 
The  final  arrangements  will  be  made  at 
the  social  tonight.  We  expect  to  gather 
at  the  church  for  a  very  early  service 
tomorrow  morning,  and  then  we  all  are 
going  to  the  shore  for  the  day.  It  is 
only  about  a  10-mile  drive.  The  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  has  groomed  the  horses, 
given  the  two-seater  its  regular  week¬ 
end  scrubbing  and  we  will  all  jog  along 
together,  enjoying  the  scenery  and  talk¬ 
ing  over  the  crops.  We  are  finding  it 
wonderful  how  enjoyable  the  Christian 
religion  is.  This  trip  ought  to  make  us 
all  happy  and  cheerful  for  at  least  a 
month.  I  shall  find  some  of  them  rather 
blue  on  the  Lonely  Road  this  afternoon, 
on  account  of  so  much  rain,  but  I  shall 
tell  them  of  the  old  saying,  “Too  much 
rain  scares  the  farmer  to  death,  but  too 
much  drought  starves  him  to  death.” 
This  is  very  true.  What  wonderful  Fall 
feed  we  shall  have  !  One  farmer  assures 
me  his  second  crop  of  hay  will  be  better 
than  the  first! 

Schooliiouse  Sociables. — “I  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  Summer  so  much  more  than 
any  other  I  was  ever  in  the  country,” 
said  a  Summer  boarder  to  me  Thursday 
night.  “Those  parties  in  the  school- 
house  have  been  fine.”  Here  is  another 
way  the  country  minister  can  help  the 
back-to  the-lander  who  is  trying  to  help 
out  with  Summer  boarders.  These  board¬ 
ers  want  something  going  on.  They  want 
ice  cream  and  soda  and  milk  chocolate  and 
pop-corn,  etc.  And,  too,  they  want  games 
and  amusement.  At  two  recent  socials 
I  could  see  that  the  schooliiouse  was 
full,  and  I  was  told  there  were  as  many 
more  outside.  We  have  a  party  some¬ 
where  every  other  weekday  night. 
Let  the  country  parson  be  onto  his  job 
in  the  Summer.  If  he  needs  a  rest  let 
him  take  it  in  February. 

Tiie  Mortgaged  Farm. — I  fear  mort¬ 
gages  and  Lonely  Roads  go  together.  They 
ought  not  to,  for  such  farms  ought  to 
sell  at  such  a  low  price  that  more  of 
them  would  be  paid  for  right  down.  No 
one  knows  how  many  have  paid  down 
all  they  were  worth  and  are  now  bear¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  terrible  mortgage. 
The  Pastoral  Parson  has  had  to  wrestle 
with  this  all  his  life.  As  a  boy  I  knew 
of  a  man  who  was  said  to  greatly  en¬ 
joy  his  veranda  as  he  held  a  mortgage 
on  all  the  land  he  could  see  from  it! 

I  wouldn’t  mind  some  kind  of  mortgages 
coming  my  way,  but  as  for  Lonely  Road 
mortgages,  seems  as  though  they  kinder 
connected  up  work  and  worry  with  moth¬ 
ers  and  children  more  than  any  other 
kind.  IIow  hard  it  is  to  pay  a  mort¬ 
gage  off  on  a  farm  small  and  stony  and 
far  from  market!  It  seems  easy  while 
you  are  still  in  the  city  under  the  lure 
of  the  agent,  but  when  you  try  it  it  is 
a  different  thing. 

Trying  to  Pay  the  Mortgage. — It 
is  so  hard  for  many  -farms  to  pay  their 
own  mortgage  that  you  would  better  try 
to  get  the  money  outside  in  some  kind 
of  way.  Keep  a  string  on  the  old  city 
job  and  go  down  Winters  for  a  while, 
it  will  be  a  tremendous  help.  Where 
the  wood  is  cut  off  (and  where  is  it 
not?)  there  is  little  to  do  during  the 
W  inter  on  the  small  farm.  If,  however, 
you  cannot  get  away  remember  that  a 
great  deal  of  that  time  you  spend  grumb¬ 
ling  and  worrying  mother  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  going  back  to  the  city  can 
be  profitably  spent  even  on  a  small  place. 
Those  pullets  will  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  fussing — and  pay  you  for  it — much 
more  than  they  probably  get.  I  read  that 
the  food  ranks  fifth  in  the  care  of  poul¬ 
try.  Scolding  around  the  kitchen  fire 
with  the  water  in  the  henhouse  frozen 
over  two-thirds  of  the  day  will  never 
pay  a  mortgage.  The  pasture  bushes 
you  didn’t  cut  in  the  Fall  better  be  cut 
in  the  Winter  than  not  at  all.  Is  there 
wood  enough  up  to  last  all  Summer?  It 
will  take  a  lot  when  the  boarders  come. 
That  wagon  body  wants  repairs  and  the 
work  harness  wants  oil  and — well,  the 
Pastoral  Parson  never  gets  his  Winter 
jobs  done  till  Spring  is  upon  him,  and 
Ubove  all  plan  your  Spring  crops  to  suit 
the  Lonely  Road  farm.  You  had  to  buy 
garden  truck  in  the  city,  therefore  you 
will  plant  your  whole  farm  to  it,  though 
you  are  miles  and  miles  from  an  'un¬ 
certain  market.  You  see  a  picture  of  a 
bumper  crop  of  potatoes  on  the  front 
page  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and  so  you  go  and 


put  in  a  big  piece  when  it  is  worth  a 
third  of  all  they  bring  to  get  them  to 
market.  Fifteen  bushels  at  60  cents, 
$9 ;  one  man  and  horse  all  day  and 
mighty  hard  day,  too,  $3.  Now  here  is 
one  rule  for  all  places  far  from  market 
— produce  a  highly  concentrated  product. 
A  load  of  butter  like  the  load  of  potatoes 
would  be  worth  $300.  You  can  take 
in  your  buggy  all  the  eggs  and  butter 
you  can  produce  and  trot  right  along 
easily  both  ways.  Then,  too,  if  there 
is  anything  you  are  sure  of  selling  in  New 
England  and  probably  elsewhere,  it  is  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs.  If  you  can,  get  hold  of 
a  few  families  to  furnish  each  week 
and  get  the  retail  price.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  much  a  good-sized 
family  in  the  towns  will  buy.  While 
writing  this  I  have  got  a  hurry  call  from 
a  Jewish  family.  The  man  is  a  tailor. 
I  trade  wholly  with  Jewish  families, 
they  eat  so  much  fowl  and  so  many  eggs. 


This  one  family  wants  five  dozen  eggs 
(average  we  will  say,  30  cents  a  dozen), 
four  pounds  of  butter  (35  cents  year- 
round),  two  quarts  cream  a  week  at  40 
cents  and  $1.25  worth  of  fowl  or  broilers 
a  week.  This  is  five  dollars  a  week,  or 
$250  a  year.  You  can  see  how  two  or 
three  families  like  this  would  bring  in 
good  money.  I  have  two  other  families 
practically  as  good  that  I  cannot  supply. 
In  fact,  I  cannot  supply  this  one.  But 
if  farming  was  my  chief  business  I  am 
sure  I  could  plan  to  supply  several  fam¬ 
ilies.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  go  into 
garden  truck.  When  far  from  market 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  big  waste  in  this 
line.  You  do  not  have  to  waste  good 
butter  and  eggs.  Put  down  eggs  for 
your  own  use;  those  eggs  your  custom¬ 
ers  do  not  want  in  the  Spring.  Do  not 
have  too  many  chickens  on  the  Lonely 
farm  and  get  to  buying  too  much  grain 
and  carting  it  10  or  12  miles  or  paying 
the  grocer  to  cart  it.  It  will  not  pay.  I 
have  found  that  25  good  hens  to  the 
cow  pay  best,  giving  the  skim-milk  not 
to  the  pigs  but  to  the  hens  and  growing 
heifer  calves.  This  is  the  way  to  pay 
running  expenses.  While  in  town  get 
your  groceries  from  some  cash  store  that 
does  not  deliver.  We  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  city  and  town  de¬ 
livery  teams  which  we  do  not  use.  Let 
the  city  and  town  folks  pay  for  their 
own  (for  the  most  part)  laziness.  If 
the  grocer  will  not  take  less  for  cash  and 
no  delivery,  hint  to  him  that  you  can  get 
these  things  by  freight.  No  wonder  you 
can’t  get  along,  paying  some  one  to  bring 
your  supplies  10  or  12  miles  or  less  to 
your  door  and  giving  them  five  cents 
each  for  every  pound  of  butter  and  dozen 
of  eggs  they  take  away  for  you.  You 
are  probably  just  about  giving  your  mar¬ 
gin  or  profit  to  somebody  else. 

Parcel  Post. — Perhaps  you  have  no 
market  or  are  too  far  away  to  go  to  one. 
Stick  to  your  butter  and  eggs  just  the 
same.  Plan  your  dairy  mostly  for  cool 
weather  production  and  use  the  parcel 
post.  The  Pastoral  Parson  has  success¬ 
fully  sent  butter  200  miles.  Eggs  can 
be  profitably  sent  all  the  year  round. 
Get  in  touch  with  your  own  or  your 
neighbors’  city  boarders  and  send  to 
them.  I  know  of  a  great  many  that  do 
this.  I  have  sent  fowls  very  successfully 
this  way.  Take  great  care  in  packing 


and  do  it  well  or  your  customers  will 
soon  get  discouraged. 

Cash  Crop  on  the  Lonely  Road. — 
There  is  a  great  deal  said  and  written 
nowadays  about  a  cash  crop.  Some  raise 
tobacco,  some  potatoes,  and  some  turn 
off  pork  and  in  the  West,  of  course, 
grain.  With  some  it  is  fruit.  Every 
farmer  needs  if  possible  to  get  in  a  lump 
sum  of  money  at  one  time.  What  shall 
this  crop  be  on  the  ’way-back  farm? 
After  five  years  of  study  of  the  matter 
the  Pastoral  Parson  is  convinced  that 
this  crop  is  new  milch  cows ,  prefer¬ 
ably  heifers  two  or  better  three  years 
old.  One  family  I  know  12  miles  from 
market  has  turned  off  one  heifer  this 
year  for  $90  and  is  offered  $70  for 
another  and  its  calf.  Can’t  you  raise 
two  heifer  calves  a  year?  They  pasture 
out  round  half  the  time  at  least.  While 
they  must  be  well  fed  and  good  sized, 
yet  the  actual  grain  cost  is  small  com¬ 


pared  with  poultry  or  hogs.  There  is  no 
marketing  expense  and  a  sure  sale.  If 
the  heifer  does  not  turn  out  a  good 
milker,  in  these  days  vshe  will  bring 
good  money  as  beef.  I  find  gentle  cows 
that  a  woman  can  milk,  giving  quite  rich 
milk,  bring  fine  prices  as  family  cows. 
If  the  market  is  milk  dealers  suit  your 
stock  to  them.  They  will  pay  good  cash 
prices.  Not  having  to  sell  your  milk, 
you  can  give  your  calves  a  fine  start  on 
sweet  milk  and  this  always  pays.  Re¬ 
member  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  good 
cow  than  a  poor  one. 

Do  Not  Envy  the  Big  Farmer. — My 
last  word  is,  do  not  look  with  envy  on 
the  big  meadows  and  broad  acres  and 
great  herds  of  cows  of  the  big  farmer. 
A  man  who  has  eight  horses  and 
40  cows  and  hires  five  or  six  men 
stopped  the  other  day  and  said,  “After 
all,  how  much  better  off  is  the  man  with 
the  small  farm !”  I  was  much  surprised 
to  hear  him  say  this,  but  the  more  I 
look  around  the  more  I  think  he  was 
right.  The  farm  on  which  you  can  do  your 
own  work  without  hired  help  and  do  it 
well  and  save  everything  and  market 
your  own  stuff,  is  the  best  farm.  The 
problem  of  hired  help  both  as  to  the 
expense  and  as  to  the  company  for  your 
children  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  will 
turn  your  hair  gray  quicker  than  inter¬ 
est  and  taxes  or  the  price  of  cracked 
corn  for  your  pullets.  You  may  not 
handle  so  much  money  on  the  small 
place,  but  what  of  it?  “I  got  discour¬ 
aged  last  week,”  a  mother  said  to  me, 
“and  offered  to  give  up  and  go  back  to 
the  city,  but  my  boy  fairly  shouted,  ‘We 
got  enough  to  eat  and  wear  and  aren’t 
all  sick  all  the  time  out  here.’  ” 

As  to  Summer  Boarders. — From  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  the  Pastoral 
Parson  is  not  over-enthusiastic  over  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  It  is  a  good  way  to  sell 
your  extra  garden  truck  which  would 
probably  be  a  loss  on  the  Lonely  Road, 
but  often  smacks  of  the  men  folks  let¬ 
ting  up  at  the  expense  of  extra  work 
for  the  women  folks.  It  is  one  thing 
to  sit  around  in  the  shade  and  enter¬ 
tain  them,  giving  them  an  occasional 
straw  ride,  and  another  thing  to  cook 
their  great  meals  over  a  red-hot  stove 
in  July  and  August.  All  they  want  is 
fresh  vegetables  and  milk  before  they 
come,  but  after  they  get  there,  dear  me! 
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Here  is  one  thing  you  women  folks  in¬ 
sist  on  —  have  a  week’s  let-up  between 
each  lot  of  boarders.  You  can  catch  your 
breath,  get  cooled  off,  straighten  out  your 
house,  and  smooth  off  your  temper  before 
the  next  ones  come. 

The  Pastoral  Parson  has  only  three 
boys  of  his  own,  but  an  innumerable  num¬ 
ber  in  mind,  if  not  on  his  mind,  and  next 
time  he  wants  to  write  you  a  letter  on 
the  boys  of  the  Lonely  Road. 


A  Brace  of  Ostrich  Babies. 

A  couple  of  babies  are  shown  in  the 
picture  of  a  kind  out  of  the  ordinary. 
These  little  ostriches  were  hatched  on  a 
farm  near  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  As  they 
stand  they  are  about  five  weeks  old,  and 
their  size  may  be  compared  with  the 
eggs.  There  are  a  number  of  ostrich 
farms  in  California  and  on  the  deserts 
near  Mexico.  Probably  most  of  those 
who  have  gone  to  Florida  have  visited 
the  ostrich  farm  at  Jacksonville.  Every 
now  and  then  some  one  starts  up  with 
a  scheme  for  hatching  and  raising 
ostriches  on  the  upper  Atlantic  Coast, 
but  the  bird  is  not  adapted  to  this  humid 
climate,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  very  hard 
to  hatch  and  rear  the  young.  They  may 
be  brought  out  of  the  shell,  but  as  a 
rule  they  rarely  live  beyond  a  few  days. 
These  two  little  birds  have  come  on  to 
five  weeks  old,  and  it  may  be  possible 
to  get  them  through.  It  may  also  be 
possible  that  eventually  a  strain  of 
ostriches  may  be  produced  which  will 
adapt  itself  to  our  trying  climate,  but 
up  to  this  time  it  would  seem  better 
to  invest  money  in  Rhode  Island  Reds 
or  some  other  breed  of  poultry  that  has 
a  constitution  for  hustling  in  this  climate. 
However,  we  all  like  to  look  at  the  young, 
and  so  these  ostrich  babies  have  their 
picture  taken. 


Dinner  for  the  Thrashers. 

Soon  the  farmers  will  be  thrashing 
again,  and  it  may  help  some  sister  to 
know  how  we  manage  the  work  indoors 
at  this  time. 

So  many  people  serve  chicken  dinners 
that  we  always  avoid  them,  since  I  know 
the  men  get  extremely  tired  of  chicken, 
and  it  does  make  lots  of  extra  work.  We 
find  it  much  more  satisfactory  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  serve  ham,  bacon  or  salt  pork. 
The  latter,  if  fried  brown  and  crisp, 
and  served  with  plenty  of  rich  milk  gravy 
made  in  the  frying  pan  after  frying  the 
meat,  always  calls  forth  far  more  praise 
from  the  crowd  than  fried  chicken  does. 
We  consider  an  abundance  of  good  bread, 
potatoes  (preferably  mashed),  butter, 
tea,  and  coffee  absolutely  essential.  Of 
course,  we  never  entirely  omit  dessert,  but 
it  is  less  necessary  than  these  other 
things.  About  the  simplest  way  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  dessert  problem  is  to  bake  pies 
the  day  before — apple,  mince,  or  pump¬ 
kin  always  go  well  with  a  table  full  of 
men.  Puddings  usually  make  too  much 
work  at  the  time  the  meal  is  served.  A 
big  kettle  of  sweet  apples  boiled  with 
just  sugar  enough  to  form  a  jelly-like 
juice  over  them,  is  always  acceptable 
and  nothing  is  more  easily  prepared. 

If  we  have  green  onions,  cucumbers, 
lettuce  or  ripe  tomatoes  we  seldom  serve 
more  than  one  vegetable.  We  prefer 
green  corn  because  it  is  so  quickly  and 
easily  prepared,  but  cabbage,  squash  or 
string  beans  always  seem  to  be  well 
liked.  If  we  aren’t  too  busy  we  make 
brown  bread  the  day  before  and  steam 
it  a  few  minutes  while  preparing  the  din¬ 
ner.  I  don’t  know  a  man  who  doesn’t 
like  this.  Raised  biscuit  is  another  favor¬ 
ite  to  be  served  if  one  has  time  and  not 
otherwise.  Baked  beans  have  become 
nearly  as  monotonous  as  chicken,  but 
served  with  tomato  sauce  nothing  goes 
much  better. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  a  variety  of 
eatables  is  of  much  less  consequence  than 
an  abundance  of  the  few  most  important 
staples,  and  if  one  is  on  the  alert  there 
are  many  ways  of  lessening  labor.  Men 
as  a  rule  care  little  for  salads  and  less 
for  fancy  cooking  in  general.  A  white 
oilcloth  in  place  of  a  linen  tablecloth 
saves  lots  of  work,  and  the  men  almost 
invariably  prefer  it.  The  question  of 
punctuality  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
It  takes  no  longer,  if  as  long,  to  get 
a  meal  on  time  and  99  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  prefer  a  plain  dinner  served  just 
before  the  whistles  blow,  to  the  fanciest 
one  imaginable  served  at  1  or  2  o’clock. 

E.  A. 


A  Brace  of  Ostrich  Babies. 
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Preparations  for  Autumn  Clothes 


A  Plain  SMOCK. — The  little  boy  shown 
at  the  left  is  wearing  the  plain  smock,  as 
simple  as  an  overall  apron,  that  is  now 
popular  for  both  boys  and  girls.  As 
shown  it  is  of  colored  cretonne,  with 
white  pique  collar ;  these  cretonne  gar¬ 
ments  have  been  extremely  popular  all 
Summer,  and  are  very  quaint  and  pretty. 
Such  a  smock  is  often  made  of  solid-col¬ 
ored  chambray  with  the  white  pique  col¬ 
lar,  and  wThite  piping  at  the  cuff.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  slanting  set-in  pocket, 
piped  with  white,  but  patch  pockets  are 
not  used  on  these  smocks,  being  too  much 
like  an  apron.  With  this  practical  little 
garment  the  child  merely  wears  bloomers 
or  knickers  attached  to  the  under¬ 
wear,  and  one  does  away  with  the  tire¬ 
some  buttonholes  that  must  be  worked  on 
the  waistband  of  a  little  blouse.  The 
smock  has  a  short  opening  at  the  neck  in 
front,  fastened  by  a  lacing,  by  buttons 
and  loops,  or  by  two  pearl  buttons  at¬ 
tached  to  a  tape  like  a  sleeve-link,  with  a 
buttonhole  at  each  side.  These  link  but¬ 
tons  look  pretty,  and  being  removed  when 
the  garment  is  washed  there  is  nothing 
to  be  cracked  or  squeezed  off  by  the 
wringer. 

Boys’  Clothes. — The  two  other  boys’ 
figures  show  slight  variations  that  have 
style,  while  remaining  plain  and  practi¬ 
cal.  In  the  central  figure  the  plain  little 
roundabout  jacket  is  cut  to  be  open  in 
front,  showing  a  vest.  This  may  be 
merely  the  blouse  with  attached  collar,  or 
a  waistcoat  of  pique  with  attached  collar 
of  the  same.  We  have  seen  some  dressy 
suits  for  small  boys  made  after  this  model 
in  black  velveteen,  with  white  pique  vest 
and  collar.  It  is  also  suitable  for  drill, 
galatea,  linen  and  other  wash  materials. 
The  small  boy  at  the  right  shows  the  com¬ 
fortable,  wide,  rather  short  trousers  in 
vogue,  worn  with  a  plain  blouse  that  has 
a  short  closing  like  a  middy,  instead  of 
buttoning  down  the  front.  It  has  collar, 
cuffs  and  band  on  set-in  pocket  of  con¬ 
trasting  color,  fastenings  being  pearl  but¬ 
tons  on  tape  links.  The  trimming  on  the 
blouse  should  match  the  trousers.  Brown 
is  attractive  with  russet  sandals.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  fashions  are  now  so  simple  and 
sensible  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  put¬ 
ting  ugly  garments  on  the  little  folks. 

Suggestions  for  Girls. — The  two 
models  shown  for  girls  from  six  to  12 
will  be  excellent  for  school  wear,  thougn 
they  may  be  made  quite  pretty  enough 
for  Sunday  best.  The  frock  at  the  left  is 
merely  a  plain  one-piece  dress  with  long 
sleeves,  with  a  sleeveless  jacket  worn  over 
it.  The  underdress  may  be  either  a  plain 
gored  slip,  or  a  little  waist  with  the  skirt 
attached,  and  is  thus  very  practical  for 
making  over  an  outgrown  dress.  The 
little  over-blouse  is  cut  down  square  in 
the  neck  in  front,  the  lower  edge  cut  up 
in  a  battlement  at  front  and  back,  show¬ 
ing  a  sash  without  ends.  The  large  arm¬ 
holes  and  the  edges  are  finished  with  ma¬ 
chine  stitching;  closing  is  effected  with 
invisible  snap-fasteners.  The  collar  is  of 
white  pique.  As  figured  this  dress  was 
made  of  pink  and  white  striped  tissue 
with  pink  chambray  over-blouse  and  black 
satin  sash.  It  would  be  very  pretty  for 
Winter  wear  in  shepherds’  check  woolen, 
or  black  and  white  block  check,  dress  and 
over-blouse  of  the  same,  with  a  cherry 
colored  sash,  and  the  over-blouse  piped 
with  cherry  color  along  all  its  edges. 
Black  and  white  checks  are  prominent  in 
children’s  Fall  clothes. 

A  Kilt  and  Jacket. — The  figure  at 
the  right  is  another  practical  model.  ^  The 
kilted  skirt  of  plaid  is  attached  to  an  un- 
derwaist,  and  over  it  is  worn  a  short  Eton 
jacket  with  long  sleeves.  The  little  coatee 
is  fastened  by  one  fancy  button,  the  but¬ 
tonhole  overlapping  in  a  rounded  tab ;  the 
sleeves  are  finished  with  cuffs  buttoning 
in  a  rounded  tab.  and  a  white  pique  Eton 
collar  finishes  the  neck.  For  Summer 
wear  such  a  dress  may  have  a  plaid  ging¬ 
ham  skirt  and  a  chambray  or  linen 
coatee ;  for  cold  weather  woolen  plaid 
and  plain  serge  are  suitable,  and  make  a 
sensible  school  dress.  It  would  be  very 
pretty,  and  quite  dressy,  with  a  kilted 
skirt  of  handsome  plaid  and  a  little 
coatee  of  black  velvet  bound  with  black 
silk  braid.  It  will  be  noticed  that  thf 
skirts  are  quite  short ;  many  of  the  long- 
legged  little  girls  one  sees  in  the  city  are 
somewhat  suggestive  of  old-fashioned 
Fuchsia  flowers  in  the  shortness  of  their 
skirts. 

The  Plumi*  Woman’s  Clothes. — 


There  is  one  attractive  shop  just  off  Fifth 
Avenue  where  special  attention  is  given  co 
clothes  for  stout  women ;  one  can  buy 
ready-made  garments  up  to  5G  bust, 
planned  wuth  a  view  to  the  becoming.  But 
the  stout  woman  must  remember  that  her 
outer  garments  will  not  look  right  unless 
the  proper  line  is  given  by  what  is  wrorn 
underneath.  The  greatest  possible  mis¬ 
take  is  to  wear  a  very  high  snug-fitting 
corset,  that  gives  a  pouter-pigeon  out¬ 
line.  The  corset  should  be  large  enough, 


carefully  laced  to  proper  position,  not  too 
high,  and  the  bust  comfortably  supported 
by  a  brassiere,  instead  of  a  loose  corset- 
cover.  As  the  ready-made  brassieres  are 
of  firm  material,  re-enforced  under  the 
arm,  they  do  not  rub  out  like  the  thin 
camisole.  With  this  firm  smooth  outline 
underneath,  the  plump  woman  can  wear 
a  dress  that  is  rather  loosely  draped,  and 
this  is  more  becoming  than  a  clear-cut  out¬ 
line.  She  should  not  wear  a  girdle  that 
cuts  her  length  in  two ;  it  is  much  better 
if  the  girdle  is  used,  to  separate  it  in 


front  by  the  width  of  a  vest.  In  the  back 
the  girdle  is  likely  to  be  an  advantage  be¬ 
cause  plump  women  are  often  a  little  hol¬ 
low  just  below  the  waist  line  at  the  back, 
and  a  crush  girdle  takes  off  this  effect  a 
little.  Some  dressmakers  use  a  tiny 
crescent-shaped  pad  just  below  the  belt 
at  the  back  to  overcome  this  hollow  spot, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  skirt 
draw  towards  the  front.  Some  of  the 
lace  blouses  worn  this  Summer  which  had 
the  loose  cape  effect  in  the  back,  were  be¬ 
coming  to  plump  women,  as  they  gave  an 


indefinite  outline  without  the  cut-off  effect 
at  the  waist.  Fabrics  with  a  dull  finish 
that  absorbs  the  light  will  be  found  more 
becoming  than  shiny  materials.  Separate 
waists  of  contrasting  color  increase  the 
apparent  size,  though  the  convenient  thin 
white  waist  may  be  worn  under  a  jacket. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  waists 
matching  the  jacket  suit  are  advisable. 
Some  handsome  waists  offered  for  Fall 
wear  are  satin-striped  chiffon,  self-colored 
inch  stripes,  and  these  would  be  very  be¬ 


coming  to  a  plump  wbman.  Flounces,  or 
skirt  trimmings  that  break  the  length, 
are  not  for  the  plump  woman.  In  Fall 
dresses  we  see  many  variations  of  the 
redingote  model,  and  these  offer  becom¬ 
ing  styles  for  the  plump,  including  some 
sleeveless  models  to  wear  over  guimpes. 

Conservative  Styles. — So  far,  the 
new  Autumn  fashions  shown  are  very 
conservative,  without  the  exaggeration  of 
two  years  ago.  Skirts  are  a  comfortable 
length  ;  not  so  short  as  in  the  Spring,  but 
a  modest  ankle  length.  The  figure  is  to 


be  natural,  with  a  real  waist  line,  and 
the  skirts  are  to  be  wide,  but  no  longer 
stand  out  to  excess.  Dark  and  sober 
colors  are  the  vogue.  A  rich  bronzy  shade 
called  African  brown  is  shown  in  silks 
and  jacket  suits,  and  there  are  many  fa¬ 
vored  shades  of  blue,  gray  and  taupe. 
The  blues  include  midnight,  navy,  French 
and  Belgian.  Some  of  the  shops  are  dis¬ 
playing  many  purple  shades,  which  are 
favored  by  one  of  the  great  French  dress¬ 
makers,  and  especially  featuring  purple 
petticoats,  to  be  worn  with  the  sober- 
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hued  gowns.  Prune,  plum,  Russian  myrtle 
and  bottle  green  are  also  among  leading 
colors. 

The  jackets  are  plain  and  straight  ir 
cut  with  set-in  sleeves,  though  we  still 
see  some  with  flaring  or  pleated  skirts, 
Tailored  skirts  are  2 y2  to  3%  yards 
around,  some  circular,  some  with  slot 
seams,  and  some  pleated.  We  are  also 
promised  the  return  of  gored  skirts  with 
an  inverted  pleat  at  the  back.  Among 
silk  waists,  we  have  seen  pretty  new 
models  in  rose,  pale  pink  and  blue,  which 
are  intended  for  wear  with  dark  jacket 
suits,  though  the  contrasting  colored  silk 
waist,  except  in  flesh  color,  has  not  held 
popularity  of  late  years  with  American 
women.  Awning  striped  waists,  however, 
in  voile  and  silk,  have  been  popular  all 
Summer  with  white  wash  skirts. 

Among  Fall  woolen  fabrics  are  whip¬ 
cords  with  a  soft  lustrous  finish.  Gabar¬ 
dine  and  poplin  hold  their  popularity. 
Among  the  silks,  taffeta  and  faille  still 
bold  favor,  also  a  variety  of  satins.  There 
are  many  handsome  plaids,  some  of  the 
redingote  dresses  being  made  of  plaid  in 
combination  with  plain  material. 


Good  Words. 

We  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  farm 
paper  printed,  and  will  try  in  every  way 
we  can  to  make  it  even  better. 

New  York.  MRS.  ciias.  purchase. 

As  I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
lifetime  almost,  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  me  in  my  busi¬ 
ness,  intellectual  and  social  life.  It  is 
the  purest  and  brightest  of  some  15  pa¬ 
pers  that  I  take.  I  expect  to  be  a  life¬ 
time  subscriber.  w.  B.  flick. 

Indiana. 

Your  letter  contained  just  the  inform¬ 
ation  I  desired.  Everyone  in  tin; 
office  marvelled  at  the  extremes  you  go 
to  to  please  your  subscribers.  I  certain¬ 
ly  appreciate  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  express  your  courtesies  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  c.  bond. 

New  York. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  leniency 
in  not  stopping  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have 
one  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  that  is  not 
fair.  Every  time  it  comes  I’m  late  get¬ 
ting  to  bed  that  night,  so  it  is  only  a 
weakness  of  mine  to  stay  by  a  good  thing 
till  I  have  finished  it.  H.  L.  FISHER. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  spending  the  month  of  July  on 
a  Connecticut  farm,  I  read  your  paper 
each  week,  and  also  many  back  copies 
of  it.  I  found  it  such  interesting  read¬ 
ing  that  I  could  not  be  without  it,  and 
hence  am  enclosing  a  dollar  for  a  year’s 
subscription. 

ALFRED  D.  REUTENSIIAN. 

New  York. 

I  am  here  in  this  place  only  a  few 
months  in  a  year,  but  when  I  am  here 
and  pick  up  your  paper  I  seldom  read 
it  without  finding  a  single  article  worth 
the  price  of  the  paper  for  a  year.  If  I 
only  knew  of  some  way  to  compel  my 
tenants  and  hired  men  to  read  every 
copy  !  A.  A.  I, ASCII. 

Michigan. 

For  years  your  paper  has  come  to  my 
husband,  and  when  he  fails  to  bring  it 
home  promptly  (as  this  time)  there  is 
trouble  in  the  family.  Unhappily  I  have 
been  a  town  dweller  for  years,  but  The 
It.  N.-Y.  always  gives  me  an  hour  or 
two  of  ideal  country  life,  then  goes  on 
its  way  to  Palestine,  Tex.,  to  help  a 
couple  of  young  friends  who  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  life  on  a  farm.  MRS.  v.  P.  b. 

Texas. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  for  many  years;  in  fact,  it 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  papers  sup¬ 
plied  by  employers  whom  I  have  served, 
and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that 
I  have  received  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  considerable  instruction  regard¬ 
ing  farm  topics.  It  has  come  to  my  res¬ 
cue  time  and  again  when  in  doubt  regard¬ 
ing  certain  courses.  v.  w.  A. 

Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  promptness  in  having 
sent  to  me  a  personal  reply  to  my  letter 
of  inquiry,  a  few  days  since.  Your  pa¬ 
per  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  more 
than  50  years — in  fact  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  “Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker”— 
but  I  am  just  beginning  to  understand 
why  it  has  become  so  deservedly  popular, 
and  why  it  is  going  forward  with  such 
leaps  and  bounds.  grove  d.  curtis. 

New  York. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  letting  our  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  run  out,  so  long  as  we  can  read 
and  pay  for  any  paper.  The  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  having  one  paper  we 
can  safely  “tie  to”  is  too  great.  As  time 
passed  we  have  watched  you  take  hold 
of  one  needed  reform  after  another,  with 
real  thankfulness.  Hardly  a  number  but 
that  some  editorial  makes  us  feel  like 
saying.  “God  bless  you.”  Your  work 
is  needed,  and  we  hope  you  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  full  and  true  success. 

New  York.  wm.  b.  Parker. 


Simple  Models  for  Small  Boys. 
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The  Favorite  Chicken  Recipe 

How  Farm  Housekeepers  Do  It 


Marion  Chicken  Pie. 

This  is  not  original  with  ns,  but  is 
comparatively  new,  and  everyone  who 
eats  of  it  declares  it  to  be  the  very  best 
chicken  pie.  Cook  chicken  till  it  falls 
from  the  bones.  Remove  bones  and 
place  chickens  in  dish  or  pan  used  for 
baking.  Take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter,  melted,  to  which  add  three  of  flour. 
Mix  well  and  add  three  cupfuls  of  warm 
broth  in  which  the  chicken  was  cooked 
and  one  cupful  of  milk  or  cream,  and 
cook  to  a  smooth  sauce.  Pour  over  the 
chicken,  reserving  some  for  the  gravy 
boat.  Place  the  chicken  thus  prepared 


in  the  oven  and  keep  at  the  cooking  point 
until  the  crust  is  ready.  For  the  crust : 
Two  cupfuls  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  shortening,  one  egg  well 
beaten,  one  cupful  of  milk.  Stir  into 
a  smooth  batter  and  lay  over  the  chicken. 
P»ake  a  light  brown. 

Indiana.  ETHEL  M.  COLEMAN. 

Stewing  an  Old  Hen. 

To  stew  a  chicken  a  year  or  more  old, 
follow  this  plan:  Joint  the  chicken, 
barely  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  stew 
until  tender.  Add  water  sparingly  as  it  is 
needed,  and  do  not  salt  until  more  than 
half  cooked.  When  the  fowl  is  tender, 
remove  from  the  pot  and  cut  the  meat 
from  the  bones.  Add  a  cup  or  more  of 
milk  to  the  broth,  heat  and  thicken.  Beat 
up  one  or  two  eggs  in  a  bowl,  then  pour 
the  gravy  slowly  over  the  eggs,  beating 
all  the  while.  Pour  this  rich  gravy  over 
the  chicken  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
The  result  is  attractive  and  goes  “a  fur 
piece.”  L.  s. 

Individual  Chicken  Pie. 

This  is  the  favorite  chicken  recipe  in 
this  family.  Stew  the  chicken  the  day 
before,  season  and  thicken  the  gravy 
slightly.  Do  not  have  much  gravy.  Next 
day  remove  the  bones,  cut  the  meat  in 
small  pieces.  Make  a  dough  like  biscuit 
dough,  only  use  half  as  much  shorten¬ 
ing  as  for  pie-crust.  Roll  very  thin  and 
cut  in  squares  about  eight  inches  square 
for  our  gem  pans.  Have  the  pans  greased, 
put  in  a  square  of  dough  with  the  four 
Corners  sticking  out,  till  the  pan  with 
chicken  and  gravy,  fold  the  corners  over 
to  cover  and  one  pie  is  done.  A  little 
extra  gravy  could  be  warmed  to  eat  with 
them.  These  individual  pies  are  good 
cold  for  a  lunch  or  picnic  and  may  be 
readily  warmed  by  sprinkling  with  cold 
water  and  steaming  between  two  pans 
in  the  oven.  We  have  never  yet  made 
too  many.  E.  s.  K. 

A  Brown  Fricassee. 

Put  iron  skillet  on  stove  with  one-half 
tablespoonful  each  butter  and  lard,  or 
other  fat.  When  smoking  hot  put  in 
chicken  prepared  as  follows :  Cut  up 
chicken,  wash  thoroughly  and  dry,  then 
roll  in  flour,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep¬ 


per  and  put  in  the  hot  skillet,  brown 
nicely  on  all  sides,  but  bo  very  careful 
not  to  burn.  When  nicely  browned 
(which  will  take  about  20  minutes)  pour 
in  enough  boiling  water  to  nearly  cover 
the  chicken,  then  cover  the  skillet  as 
tightly  as  possible  and  put  in  a  medium 
hot  oven  to  steam  until  tender.  This 
is  a  fine  way  to  cook  a  fowl  of  any  age 
from  six  months  to  two  years  old,  and 
the  meat  has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

MRS.  II.  0.  PALEN. 

Maryland  Chicken  Fricassee. 

A  favorite  dish  in  our  family,  which 
is  so  good  that  its  delicacy  is  hard  to 
describe,  is  chicken  fricasse,  Maryland 
style.  Take  a  stewing  chicken,  the 
plumpest  possible,  cut  it  up,  cover  with 
water  and  let  come  to  a  boil,  then  let 
simmer  until  tender.  Remove  from  the 
kettle  to  a  hot  platter,  and  for  appear¬ 
ance’s  sake  place  the  best  pieces  in  the 
middle.  Add  to  the  broth  as  much  milk 
as  broth,  a  quart  at  least.  Thicken  as 
any  ordinary  gravy,  as  thick  as  a  puree ; 
a  fourth  cup  of  flour  to  three  pints  of 
the  liquid  will  be  about  the  right  pro¬ 
portions.  When  perfectly  smooth  and  vel¬ 
vety,  pour  over  and  around  the  chicken 
and  serve.  If  the  chicken  is  not  fat,  a 
tablespoon  of  butter  should  be  added  to 
the  milk  sauce.  l.  v.  h.  b. 

Chicken  Pot  Roast. 

My  favorite  way  of  cooking  chicken 
for  our  Christmas  dinner  is  to  select  a 
.‘{(4-pound  Spring  roaster,  dress  it,  bend 
the  wings  over  the  back,  the  neck  under 
the  wings  and  tie  the  legs  down  tightly ; 
rub  all  over  with  salt,  dredge  with  flour 
and  pepper,  tie  a  slice  of  bacon  over 
the  breast;  put  a  small  onion,  one  whole 
clove,  a  bay  leaf  and  a  bit  of  red  pep¬ 
per  inside  the  chicken.  Next  cut  the 
giblets  up  fine  and  put  in  a  small  pot 
to  boil  with  one  quart  of  water,  adding 
a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Put  iron  pot 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  lard  in  it  over 
a  slow  fire.  When  sizzling  hot  put  in  the 
chicken,  breast  down  and  let  it  cook  five 
minutes,  turn  and  brown  the  back 
being  careful  not  to  burn  it.  Now  add 
a  cupful  of  stock  from  the  giblet  pot. 
The  chicken  should  be  roasted  in  the  pot 
with  just  about  as  much  water  as  you 
would  have  in  a  pan  if  you  were  cook¬ 
ing  it  in  the  oven,  so  you  will  have  to 
add  about  a  cupful  of  water  every  fifteen 
minutes,  renewing  the  stock  with  cold 
water  as  needed.  Cook  an  hour  and  40 
minutes.  Lift  the  chicken  onto  a  platter 
and  garnish  with  parsley ;  next  pour  all 
of  the  grease  out  of  the  pot  and  put 
in  one  good  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  stir 
until  smooth,  adding  gradually  one  pint 
of  stock ;  when  it  thickens  up  add  one 
cup  of  milk  and  stir  rapidly  five  minutes 
at  the  boiling  point.  If  properly  cooked 
the  gravy  will  be  a  dream.  Serve  with 
mashed  potatoes,  boiled  onions  and  cold 
slaw.  c.  D.  H. 

Some  Toothsome  Chicken  Messes. 

Fried  Chicken. — Select  fine  young 
chicken,  dress  and  cut  up  as  usual.  Roll 
in  flour  and  dredge  lightly  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Place  in  a  frying  pan  with  a 
generous  quantity  of  lard  and  butter 
(one-half  each)  and  a  cup  of  water. 
Cover  tightly  until  tender,  then  it  will 
brown  richly  in  the  butter  and  drip¬ 
pings.  Make  gravy  after  lifting  the 
chicken,  which  should  be  garnished  with 
parsley  and  served  hot. 

Baked  Chicken. — Prepare  young  chick¬ 
en  as  above,  roll  lightly  in  flour,  pepper 
and  salt,  add  a  very  little  dry  celery 
leaves  or  a  stalk  of  the  celery  cut  fine. 
Place  in  a  well-buttered  baking  pan.  Pour 
over  all  one  or  two  cups  of  thin  cream 
(according  to  size  of  chicken),  cover  and 
bake  one-half  hour  in  hot  oven.  Remove 
cover,  allow  to  brown.  Place  chicken  on 
platter  with  cress  or  parsley.  Use  one 
pint  of  rich  milk  for  gravy  made  in  same 
pan.  That  is  most  delicious,  so  do  not 
omit  it.  Old  chicken  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  way  if  boiled  until  nearly 
tender. 

Chicken  Patties.  —  Cook  an  old  fowl 
until  very  tender.  Use  seasoning  you 
prefer.  Cut  from  bones  into  small 


Father’s  Part  in  the  Chicken  Dinner. 


pieces.  Thicken  the  broth  and  place 
meat  in  it.  Fill  shells  made  from  rich 
pastry  and  bake  a  delicate  brown.  Serve 
at  once.  Currant,  plum  or  grape  jelly 
should  be  served  with  these.  All  may 
be  prepared  the  day  before  using  if  de¬ 
sired,  then  reheated  just  before  serving. 
Always  fill  shells  at  last  moment. 

Chicken  Loaf. — Cook  fowl  until  very 
tender.  Cut  up  fine.  Strain  well-sea¬ 
soned  broth  which  should  be  reduced  to 
about  one  pint,  add  one  teaspoon  of  soft¬ 
ened  gelatine,  then  the  meat.  Put  into 
a  mold  wet  in  cold  water.  Place  on  ice 
or  in  a  cold  place  until  firm.  Cut  thin 
and  serve  on  a  bed  of  lettuce.  This  is 
very  nice  served  at  supper  or  luncheon 
with  potato  salad. 

MRS.  II.  P.  FORD. 

Our  Best  Chicken  Dinner. 

Broiled  chicken  and  roast  chicken  are 
always  enjoyed,  but  the  dinner  that  seems 
to  hit  the  bull's-eye  is  the  chicken  din¬ 
ner  as  mother  cooked  it.  Cut  up  the 
chicken,  put  it  in  a  stew  pan  with  enough 
water  to  cover.  Cover  closely  and  let  it 
cook  slowly  until  tender.  Pour  off  the 
broth.  Season  the  chicken  with  salt  and 
pepper,  add  a  generous  lump  of  butter, 
and  fry  lightly,  turning  the  pieces  to 
brown  evenly.  Take  up  the  chicken  on 
a  warm  platter.  Return  the  broth  to  the 
stew  pan  and  make  a  rich  gravy.  Have 
ready  a  supply  of  baking  powder  biscuit. 
Split  these,  place  in  a  serving  dish, 
pour  a  part  of  gravy  over  them,  and  serve 
the  remainder  in  a  gravy  boat.  As  many 
have  difficulty  in  making  baking  powder 
biscuit  I  will  add  the  recipe  I  use :  To 
two  pints  of  flour  add  three  heaping 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  After  sifting  rub 
into  it  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg;  add  sweet  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough,  knead  as  little  as  possible,  cut 
out  with  usual  biscuit  cutter  and  bake  in 
rather  a  quick  oven.  The  success  of 
baking  powder  biscuit  depends  on  the 
dough  being  very  soft  and  the  oven  be¬ 
ing  the  right  temperature. 

NETTIE  C.  ROYCE. 

Favorite  Chicken  Recipe. 

Virginia  Brunswick  Stew. — One  chick¬ 
en,  12  tomatoes,  three  cupfuls  Lima 
beans,  one  large  onion,  three  large  pota¬ 
toes,  1 2  ears  green  corn,  one-half  pound 
lard,  one  gallon  boiling  water,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  sugar,  salt  and  pepper.  After 
cutting  the  chicken  in  pieces  fry  in  the 
lard  until  half  done,  then  add  boiling 
water,  sliced  onion,  tomatoes,  peeled  and 
chopped,  the  potatoes  sliced  and  the 
beans.  Cook  slowly  three  or  more  hours. 
Cut  corn  from  cob,  add  corn  10  minutes 
before  serving;  at  the  same  time  add 
sugar,  salt  and  pepper. 

Eating  Broody  Hens. 

Will  you  state  whether  broody  hens 
are  good  to  eat?  I  have  been  told  they 
are  not.  j.  o. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  think  of  any  reason  for  not 
eating  a  broody  hen.  There  is  no  disease 
about  such  a  condition.  Such  a  hen  is 
usually  fat  and  prime  for  cooking.  As 
one  friend  puts  it :  “If  broody  hens  were 
unwholesome  the  death  rate  among 
clergymen  would  inevitably  be  much 
higher  than  it  now  is.”  How  many 
broody  hens  have  gone  into  chicken  pie 
when  the  minister  came  to  dinner ! 


Dipping  Hens. — Hens  and  half-grown 
chicks  have  been  dipped  successfully 
by  the  writer  and  I  have  found 
it  a  sure  means  of  eradicating  lice ; 
if  repeated  in  10  days  it  gets  the 
young  lice  hatched  £rom  nits  that 
weathered  the  first  dipping.  Choose 
a  warm  day,  so  that  the  chicks  will 
readily  dry,  and  when  dipping  be  sure 
the  dip  reaches  the  skin  and  that  the 
feathers  are  thoroughly  wet.  Have  the 
prepared  dip  blood  warm,  immerse  the 
patient,  gently  working  the  feathers,  wet¬ 
ting  clear  up  to  the  eyes  and  comb.  After 
soaking  squeeze  out  as  much  as  possible 
and  turn  them  loose ;  the  sun  and  warm 
weather  will  dry  them  off  nicely.  At 
first  they  may  appear  dumpy  and  de¬ 
jected,  but  quickly  dry  off  and  plume 
themselves.  No  bad  results  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced.  Needed  :  Dip,  plenty  of  warm 
water,  tub,  chickens  and  a  willing  arm. 
Time  about  10  A.  M.,  month  July  or 
August.  Finis,  clean  chicks,  better  for 
the  bath,  and  a  thankfulness  of  operator 
and  operated  that  it’s  all  over. 

Oregon.  e.  j.  ladd. 
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Factory 


Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
66  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Biff  Free  Catalog:—  Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

I  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St..  Troy.  N.  Y.  I 


We  furnish  outfits  for  any 
size  mill,  from  the  small 
est  to  the  largest.  Our 
Presses,  Graters,  Evap 
orators.  Pumps,  etc. 
are  ‘  ‘the  standard. '  ’ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRES9  CO 
312W.Water  St.,Syracuse,tt.Y 

Established  187S. 


Hydraulic 


Write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
based 


Cider 
rofits 


Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
jSteam 
Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


thirty  vearsfl  ' 

PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  624- r  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y. 


CLARK-S  CIDER 

FARMERS*  X  o 

FAVORITE  IY1SL.L.O 

aro  simple,  strong,  durable, 
and  easy  to  clean ;  give  perfect 
satisfa  tion.  Produce  greatest 
results  with  tho  least  effort 
from  same  amount  of  fruit 
than  any  others.  Send  today  for 
free  Booklet  with  prices,  etc. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Make  Yonr  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Beats  enjfinea  and  windmills.  No  freez¬ 
ing.  no  gasoline.  little  attention,  few  re¬ 
pairs .  Over  22,000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  One  user  says.  “Never  missed 
I  n  otroko  in  3  years.  ’  ’  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  gruv- 
]  ity  tank  system.  Writ©  today  for  catalog  and  free  estimate. 

RIFEENGINE  CO.  3419  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


& 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  Three  (3)  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  three 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


This  “American  Maid” 
Non-Breakable 
Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary. 

This  doll  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions— they  are 
sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  of  cash)  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  ns 
subscriptions  as  indicated. 
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333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Business 


The  Farmer’s  Store. 


Those  who  have  read  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  book,  “The  Child,”  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  little  produce  company  which 
was  organized  -to  sell  farm  products 
grown  in  a  country  neighborhood.  The 
plan  was  to  open  a  store  in  the  city, 
and  in  this  story  that  was  done  by  com¬ 
bining  with  the  grocer  who  had  already 
started  a  business  of  his  own.  At  the 
time  the  story  appeared,  some  farmers 
thought  that  this  plan  could  not  be 
made  to  work  out.  During  the  last  year 
we  'have  received  information  concern¬ 
ing  at  least  a  dozen  such  stores  organ¬ 
ized  by  communities  of  farmers  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  some  naturally  sharp  business 
man.  So  far  as  we  know  they  have 
all  developed  and  made  good.  The  latest 
we  hear  is  from  a  farmer  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
turns  he  was  getting  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  men.  He  found  a  couple  of  bright 
young  men,  and  they  opened  a  little 
store  at  one  of  the  large  seaside  resorts 
on  the  Jersey  coast.  This  little  note  is 
taken  from  a  recent  letter : 

I  am  making  a  great  hit  with  my 
peaches.  I  selected  a  basket  of  show 
peaches  and  put  it  in  an  upset  position 
in  one  of  the  windows,  and  we  had  call¬ 
ers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  want¬ 
ing  to  know  where  they  were  grown 
and  so  forth.  We  are  presenting  our¬ 
selves  strictly  as  farmers,  and  have  a 
sign  in  the  window  to  that  effect,  and 
while  we  only  opened  up  yesterday  and 
sold  nothing  but  peaches,  we  are  send¬ 
ing  down  today  other  produce  which  we 
can  sell  in  conjunction  with  them.  As 
long  as  peaches  last,  however,  we  shall 
make  a  specialty  of  them,  and  if  there 
is  any  period  of  time  between  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  our  own  peaches,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  take  some  of  our  neighbors'  to  fill 
in.  We  are  not  asking  an  exorbitant 
price,  but  a  price  which  is  fair  and  with¬ 
in  reason,  and  we  believe  we  can  make 
a  go  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  such 
opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  'country.  It  requires  a 
peculiar  combination  of  people  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  make  such  a  business  pay. 
There  must  a  steady  and  solid  trade  in 
a  town  where  people  will  appreciate  good 
service  and  square  dealing.  There  must 
be  some  businesslike  man  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise,  with  authority  to  go 
ahead  and  work  out  his  plans,  and  he 
must  have  a  fair  amount  of  capital.  Then 
there  must  be  a  combination  of  a  dozen 
or  more  farmers  who  can  come  together 
and  stay  together,  without  quarreling, 
jealousy,  or  prejudice.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  stick  together  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  if  need  be  stand  loss  for 
a  time  in  order  to  make  a  larger  gain. 
Where  this  kind  of  a  combination  can 
be  made,  the  plan  of  opening  local  stores 
for  doing  business  can  often  bo  worked 
out  to  fine  advantage. 


Engineering  to  Help  Farming. 

Each  month  we  print  some  new  idea 
or  suggestion  about  farming,  labor  or 
going  back  to  the  land.  This  month  it 
it  is  the  following.  I)o  you  think  such 
a  business  would  pay? 

I  would  like  your  advice  or  opinion  in 
the  following  matter:  I  am  30  years  old, 
married  and  have  for  the  past  four  years 
been  engaged  in  land  surveying  in  South 
America,  but  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  stay.  We  are  both 
farm-raised  and  want  to  raise  our  fam¬ 
ily  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  on 
the  farm,  but  haven’t  sufficient  capital 
in  order  to  start  in  with  any  hopes  of 
success.  We  have  no  exaggerated  ideas 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  small  scale  with  insufficient 
capital.  Our  plan  is  either  to  buy  or 
rent  with  the  option  of  buying,  a  small 
place  of  not  over  20  or  30  acres  with 
the  intention  of  raising  fruit,  berries  and 
chickens.  In  the  meantime  while  we  are 
getting  the  place  started  1  will  endeavor 
by  means  of  advertisement  in  local  and 
farm  papers  to  get  farm  surveying,  drain¬ 
age.  leveling  and  similar  work  to  do.  It 
is  more  particularly  on  this  latter  part 
of  the  plan  that  I  would  like  your  opin¬ 
ion. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  work  of  land 
surveys  and  subdivisions,  I  believe  that 
a  paying  specialty  could  be  made  of  mak¬ 
ing  detailed  farm  maps  showing  thereon 
in  their  proper  location  all  houses,  barns 
and  other  outbuildings  as  well  as  fences 


and  other  improvements,  also  streams, 
ponds  and  natural  features,  area  of  each 
field  and  any  other  similar  information 
which  might  be  desired.  These  maps 
should  prove  of  value  in  various  ways. 
Made  on  tracing  cloth,  blue  prints  could 
be  made  from  them  for  a  few  cents.  By 
using  a  different  blue-print  each  year  the 
farmer  could  mark  on  his  various  fields 
the  crop  raised  that  year,  amount  of 
yield,  value,  etc.,  and  by  preserving  the 
old  blue-prints  could  have  before  him  at 
any  time  a  graphic  story  of  his  farming 
operations  in  the  past. 

In  case  a  farm  was  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  copies  of  a  map  of  this  character 
would  describe  it  to  prospective  buyers 
in  a  way  that  no  written  description  could 
ever  do.  Of  course,  they  could  be  made 


in  sizes  convenient  for  framing  and  hang¬ 
ing  if  desired.  There  is  no  reason  why 
honest  and  accurate  maps  of  this  class 
cannot  be  made  at  a  reasonable  price 
within  a  radius  that  will  not  will  make 
the  railway  fare  of  the  surveyor  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  item.  K.  T. 

Canning  Meat. 

Having  canned  both  beef  and  venison 
successfully  I  am  sending  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  my  recipe.  Cut  meat  in  chunks 
about  two  by  three  inches,  and  pack  in 


well-sterilized  glass  quart  cans,  putting 
in  two  layers  by  standing  the  pieces  on 
end  and  putting  salt  enough  to  season  in 
the  bottom,  between  the  layers  and  on 
top.  Do  not  pack  too  full  or  the  juice 
will  boil  over  and  be  wasted.  About  an 
inch  below  the  shoulder  of  can  is  right. 
Put  on  rubber  and  screw  on  cover  loose¬ 
ly,  wrap  cloth  around  can  and  cook  three 
hours  in  a  boiler  of  water,  letting  water 
come  almost  up  to  lid,  adding  more  boil¬ 
ing  water  as  fast  as  it  boils  away.  Put 
some  shingle  or  thin  board  in  bottom  of 
boiler  to  keep  cans  from  breaking.  When 
done,  remove  from  water  and  seal  while 
piping  hot.  If  a  rubber  wrinkles  up  and 
breaks,  don’t  take  off  the  cover,  but 
loosen,  tear  out  the  old  rubber  and  work 
a  warm  new  rubber  down  over  the  cover, 
into  place  and  seal  as  usual.  Y’ou  cannot 
tell  meat  canned  in  this  way  from  fresh 


meat  if  it  is  roasted  in  butter  a  few  min¬ 
utes  or  served  in  other  ways.  I  cook 
mine  in  a  fireless  cooker  and  find  it  a 
great  saving.  I  have  seen  pork  canned 
successfully  by  just  cooking  in  kettle  till 
tender  and  canning  the  same  as  fruit  is 
usually  canned.  Also  have  seen  some 
that  was  anything  but  a  success  by  the 
same  method.  Pigs’  feet  are  fine  this 
way,  minus  the  bones. 

Michigan.  mrs.  m.  Kennedy. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  secrets  of  good  housekeeping  are 
many,  and  varied,  a  very  important  one 
being:  “Have  a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place.”  While  every¬ 
one  is  ready  to  agree  to  the  importance 
of  this,  few  conscientiously  put  it  to  prac¬ 
tice.  But  be  sure  that  everything  is 
worthy  of  a  place.  Valuable  space  is 
often  given  to  worthless  articles.  The 
tendency  with  many  of  us  is,  to  “stuff” 
things  away,  with  the  thought  that  “may¬ 


be  they  will  come  in  some  time.”  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  don’t  and  the  tenth 
time  doesn’t  pay  for  the  other  nine.  If 
•you  feel  that  you  must  keep  some  things 
of  uncertain  value,  at  least  put  them  all 
in  one  place ;  do  not  have  a  cracked  cup 
on  the  kitchen  mantel,  a  coffee  pot,  long 
since  minus  a  handle,  and  leaky  into  the 
bargain,  back  of  the  pantry  door  and  a 
butter  worker  that  doesn’t  work  on  the 
back  porch.  Better  give  up  a  whole  gar- 
ret  room,  a  whole  cellar  room,  or  an 
old  out-house,  to  the  collection  of  such 


articles,  but  don’t  look  through  trash  for 
the  things  you  use  every  day.  You  will 
not  only  save  your  time,  but  the  looks 
of  your  house. 

Many  persons,  who  enjoy  order  in  the 
homes  of  others,  do  not  realize  how  easily 
it  is  accomplished.  It  is  much  easier  to 
keep  order  than  to  make  it.  Get  your 
house  in  order,  and  see  that  it  is  kept 
orderly ;  so  many  of  us  “let  things  go,” 
and  then  have  a  “good  straightening  up.” 

If  you  have  a  closet  in  your  kitchen, 
but  no  dresser,  drive  nails  on  the  inside 
of  the  door,  and  hang  spoons,  dippers, 
meat  forks,  etc.,  on  them.  .When  you 
open  the  door,  you  have  “light  on  the 
subject,”  and  your  utensils  are  protected 
from  the  flies — the  fewer  utensils  on  your 
kitchen  walls,  the  neater  your  kitchen 
will  look  and  the  cleaner  your  food  will 
be.  HOUSEWIFE. 


Sweet  Pickled  Gherkins. 

Can  you  tell  how  to  put  up  little  sweet 
pickles  like  those  you  buy?  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  fix  them ;  they  are  soft 
as  if  they  have  been  cooked,  and  nr* 
in  little  tubs,  so  I  guess  they  do  n  t 
have  to  be  airtight. 

New  York.  n;;s.  a.  c.  r. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean, 
but  probably  the  little  sweet  gherkins 
that  may  be  bought  in  bulk  in  many 
stores,  as  well  as  the  sweet  mixed  pickles. 
The  little  gherkins  are  only  small  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  the  following  rule  should  en¬ 
able  you  to  make  little  sweet  pickles  very 
much  like  them :  Take  one  peck  very 
small  cucumbers  of  uniform  size,  wash 
and  sprinkle  with  salt,  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  let  stand  over  night.  Drain 
and  add  two  quarts  of  water  and  one 
quart  vinegar,  boil  15  minutes,  drain 
again,  add  two  quarts  water,  one  pint 
vinegar,  two  pounds  sugar;  put  whole 
spices  in  a  bag  and  boil  all  half  an  hour. 

E.  s.  K. 


Cleaning  Panama  Hat. 

I  have  a  panama  hat  that  has  become 
soiled,  and  I  tried  cleaning  it  with  corn 
starch  as  recommended  by  one  person, 
but  it  did  no  good.  Some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  must  have  had  such  trouble  with 
their  panamas  and  found  something  that 
will  clean  them  successfully. 

California.  a.  e.  a. 

If  your  panama  hat  is  much  soiled, 
none  of  the  so-called  methods  of  dry 
cleaning  will  do  much  good.  I  should 
first  use  any  good  white  soap,  and  warm 
water.  Put  a  bath  towel  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  lay  your  hat  on  that.  Have 
a  small  soft  brush  and  an  abundance  of 
bits  of  soft  cloth.  Wash  a  small  place 
on  the  hat  with  the  brush,  do  not  got 
the  hat  any  wetter  than  you  can  help, 
and  remove  the  dirty  water  by  sopping 
it  up  with  a  bit  of  cloth.  Change  the 
water  in  the  basin  as  fast  as  it  gets 
soiled.  Continue  in  this  way  until  the 
whole  of  the  hat  is  cleaned.  Dry  it  in 
the  sun,  first  on  the  outside,  then  on 
the  inside.  If  you  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  the  hat  so  damp  as  to  have  it 
partly  lose  its  shape,  stuff  the  crown 
with  dry  rags  while  drying.  If  your 
hat  when  dried  is  clean  but  shows  traces 
of  sunburn,  you  will  need  to  bleach  it 
with  a  very  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
You  can  do  this  by  the  same  method 
you  used  to  clean  the  hat.  The  druggist 
who  sells  you  the  oxalic  acid  will  tell 
you  the  proper  strength  to  use.  This 
will  take  quite  a  while  to  do  a  good  job. 
but  once  in  a  season  will  answer  for 
panama  hats  in  New  England. 

e..  s.  Iv. 


Two  Pickle  Recipes. 

Sliced  Cucumber  Pickles  (fine).  • — ■ 
Three  quarts  sliced  cucumbers  and  four 
onions  soaked  over  night  in  a  weak  brine. 
In  the  morning  drain  dry,  then  make 
the  following  dressing :  One  quart  vine¬ 
gar,  20  whole  cloves,  one  teaspoon  whole 
mustard  seed,  one-half  cup  horseradish, 
one  and  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  turmeric  (for  coloring).  Float  this 
up  and  drop  cucumbers  into  it  just  long 
enough  to  heat  through,  and  then  put 
them  in  cans  and  cover  with  the  vinegar, 
and  seal. 

Sweet  Green  Tomato  Pickles. — Slice 
one  peck  green  tomatoes  quite  thick, 
place  in  layers  in  a  large  enameled  ket¬ 
tle,  with  salt  sprinkled  between  the  lay¬ 
ers,  and  let  stand  24  hours.  Drain  well 
and  scald  in  a  weak  vinegar  until  ten¬ 
der,  drain  again  and  put  in  jars ;  then 
heat  three  pints  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspi  \ 
one  pound  brown  sugar.  Boil  these  in¬ 
gredients  together,  and  then  pour  over 
the  pickles.  dora  niciioi.s. 

New  York. 


I  very  much  enjoy  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and 
am  getting  100  cents  of  the  consumers’ 
$1.  I  am  churning  the  entire  milk,  re¬ 
tailing  the  buttermilk  at  five  cents  per 
quart,  and  selling  the  butter  at  35  cents 
per  pound.  I  peddle  twice  a  week ;  last 
week  selling  15  40-quart  cans,  and  not 
having  enough  then  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  HARRY  C.  EATON. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. — Four  eggs, 
two  cups  sugar  beaten  until  thoroughly 
blended,  add  flavoring  and  two  cups  of 
flour  into  which  one  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder  has  been  sifted ;  add  one  cup  boil¬ 
ing  milk  last.  k.  c.  w. 
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Some  Principles  of  Child  Training 

By  a  Young  Mother 


Maternal  Responsibility.  —  With 
the  birth  of  our  baby  came  to  me,  as 
to  all  mothers,  a  great  sense  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  training  the  little  life. 
The  knowledge  that  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  make  of  the  little  soul  a  personality 
of  beauty  and  usefulness  or  a  degraded 
thing  that  would  detract  from  the  world 
instead  of  adding  to  it,  was  almost  over¬ 
whelming.  I  felt  that  long  years  of 
training  would  hardly  have  made  me  com¬ 
petent  to  meet  all  the  issues  of  such  a 
situation  wisely,  and  here  was  I,  scarcely 


sons  to  have  and  none  that  would  dis¬ 
honor  them. 

The  First  Child. — When,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  our  marriage,  our 
little  daughter  was  born,  my  first  sensa¬ 
tion  was  of  our  great  responsibility. 
But  I  felt,  also,  that  I  had  not  come  to 
my  sacred  task  altogether  unprepared. 
She  was  the  culmination  of  our  hopes 
and  desires,  and  the  time  had  also  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  theories  I  had  entertain¬ 
ed  as  to  how  a  baby  should  sleep  and 
eat  and  behave  generally,  were  to  be  tried 


Ten  Pounds  of  a  Very  Valuable  Product. 


more  than  a  girl  who  felt  her  ignorance 
and  inexperience  to  such  a  degree  thut 
it  was  almost  terror.  But  I  had  this 
thought  for  comfort — that  I  had  made  all 
the  preparation  that  lay  in  my  power.  I 
was  thoroughly  domestic  in  my  tastes, 
and  all  my  girlish  dreams  of  the  future 
showed  a  little  home  that  was  the  bright¬ 
est  place  on  earth,  a  husband  who  was 
the  noblest  of  his  kind,  and  a  big  brood 
of  little  children  with  me  to  minister  to 
them  all.  My  closest  companion  from 
my  infancy  was  my  father,  who  mixed 
philosophy  and  farming.  Many  are  the 
talks  we  have  had,  as  he  went  about  his 
work,  on  what  we  called  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life.  We  often  talked  of  hered¬ 
ity,  and  a  frequent  expression  of  his  was, 
“What  you  are,  your  children  will  be.’’ 
This  was  my  inspiration  when  as  a  girl 
I  tried  to  weed  out  the  defects  in  my 
character  that  I  considered  unfit  to 
hand  down  to  my  dream-children.  As 
a  young  woman  I  studied  child  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  child  psychology  in  .  normal 
school,  always  with  this  thought  in  mind, 
“1  must  master  these  principles  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  children  that  I  hope  to 
have.”  When  I  came  to  governing  and 
mingling  with  children  in  the  schoolroom 
I  still  had  the  same  thought  in  mind — 
that  out  of  my  experience  with  other 
mothers’  children  I  might  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  child  nature  and  child  training 
that  would  help  me  in  dealing  more  wise¬ 
ly  with  my  own.  In  the  meantime  I  read 
much  literature  on  the  care  of  children, 
mentally,  morally,  physically.  Then  after 
three  years  of  teaching,  the  young  man 
came  into  my  life,  who  measured  up  to 
my  standard  of  what  a  young  man  should 
be.  I  pictured  him  as  my  husband  and 
it  was  a  satisfying  picture.  I  thought 
of  him  as  the  father  of  my  little  children. 
He  had  qualities  that  I  should  like  my 


out.  It  has  been  very  interesting  to  see 
how  many  of  my  ideas  have  held  good 
and  how  many  fell  through.  If  she  had 
not  been  such  a  perfectly  normal,  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  little  soul  our  task  would 
have  been  a  different  and  more  difficult 
one.  She  was  just  the  sort  of  baby  we 
had  hoped  she  would  be,  healthy  and 
happy,  and  as  little  trouble  as  a  baby 
could  oe. 

Beginning  Training. — We  began  our 
training  with  her  first  hour  of  life.  The 
first  time  she  cried  we  did  not  take  her 
out  of  her  crib,  but  after  making  sure 
the  baby  was  comfortable,  we  let  her 
cry.  This  principle  we  always  adhered 
to,  and  she  never  learned  to  cry  for  the 
sake  of  being  taken  up.  I  often  held 
her,  however,  in  order  to  rest  her  little 
bacK.  One  of  the  things  that  helped 
me  most,  I  think,  in  the  care  of  her 
was  consistent  regularity  in  all  her 
habits.  By  this  method  the  baby  knew 
what  to  expect  at  all  times.  She  was 
fed  promptly  at  stated  intervals;  she 
had  her  bath  at  the  same  hour  every 
day,  after  which  she  always  took  her  long 
daytime  sleep ;  her  outing  came  at  a 
regular  hour  and  she  was  put  to  bed 
at  6  o’clock  every  night.  After  she  was 
snug  in  her  bed  I  turned  out  the  light, 
closed  the  door  and  my  husband  and  I 
had  our  quiet  evening  together  as  we 
had  before  she  came. 

Outdoor  Life.  —  She  was  an  out-of- 
doors  baby.  Circumstances  were  such  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  take  her 
daytime  naps  out  of  doors,  but  the  only 
days  that  were  too  bad  for  an  hour’s 
outing  were  days  when  a  hard,  cold  wind 
was  blowing.  Then  I  put  on  her  wraps 
and-  opened  the  windows  in  the  room. 
She  enjoyed  the  snow  well  protected  in 
her  little  sled.  Even  sunshiny  zero 
mornings  found  her  out  of  doors.  I 


warmed  her  wraps  and  all  of  the  pil¬ 
lows  and  coverings  for  her  carriage  and 
wrapped  her  up  well.  At  the  end  of  a 
half  hour  when  we  brought  her  in,  she 
was  warm  as  toast  under  the  blankets. 
On  rainy  days  she  took  the  fresh  air  on 
the  porch. 

Insuring  Health.  —  I  found  the 
tables,  formulas,  and  suggestions  that 
one  of  the  well-known  current  woman’s 
magazines  sends  for  the  asking,  of  great 
help  in  regulating  the  baby’s  diet.  When¬ 
ever  any  condition  of  the  baby  came 
about  that  I  did  not  understand  I  went 
to  the  doctor.  This  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  to  which  I  attribute  the  fact  that 
she  has  never  been  sick. 

Moral  Training.  —  After  she  had 
passed  her  first  year  we  found  problems 
of  a  moral  nature  confronting  us.  One 
of  the  first  things  we  tried  to  teach  her 
was  the  principle  of  mine  and  thine — to 
differentiate  between  her  possessions  and 
those  of  others.  We  were  not  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  as  we  had  hoped  to  be. 
Now  at  two  years  of  age  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  handle  other  persons’  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  will  lay  the  article  down 
if  told  that  it  isn’t  hers.  As  a  babe  in 
arms  I  held  her  down  to  pick  up  any 
toy  she  had  dropped.  When  she  began 
playing  with  toys  on  the  floor  I  held 
the  bag  for  her  and  helped  her  put  them 
in  when  she  was  through  playing.  As 
she  grew  older  she  put  them  all  in  with 
no  assistance,  thus  learning  to  pick  up 
her  playthings  when  she  was  through 
with  them.  Having  a  bright  colored  bag 
to  contain  them  and  a  certain  place  for 
the  bag  to  hang  made  teaching  her  easier. 

Avoiding  Fear.  —  One  of  the  things 
from  which  I  have  constantly  tried  to 
guard  my  baby,  is  fear  iu  any  form.  I 
would  teach  her  caution,  but  I  would 
have  fear  have  no  place  in  her  life.  She 

has  never  been  told  that  a  bugaboo  or  a 

big  bear  will  get  her  if  she  doesn’t 

do  thus  and  so.  Fear  of  the  dark  is 
another  terror  from  which  I  have  tried 
to  shield  her.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
never  thought  kindly  of  going  away  for 
an  afternoon  and  leaving  the  baby  in 
charge  of  an  inexperienced  or  ignorant 
girl  who  will  see  to  her  for  a  small 


amount  of  money.  It  is  possible  for 
her  to  undo  all  my  work,  and  instill 
these  fears  in  the  few  hours  of  my  ab¬ 
sence. 

Training  to  Helpfulness. — At  two 
years  of  age  our  little  one  is  a  very 
active  little  body,  always  investigating 
or  imitating  her  elders  witih  dire  re¬ 
sults  to  herself  or  the  furniture  if  she 
isn’t  watched.  I  find  it  simplifies  mat¬ 
ters  when  I  am  about  my  work  to  give 
her  some  part  in  it — to  keep  her  with 
me  and  content  her.  In  setting  the 
table  she  puts  on  the  silver.  I  show 
her  the  right  way  and  she  follows  it 
well  for  so  young  a  child.  She  knows 
the  right  place  for  the  pans  when  I 
wash  and  dry  the  dishes.  She  helps 
sweep  with  her  little  broom,  or  she  can 
hold  the  dustpan  for  me.  She  busies 
herself  about  the  beds  when  I  am  making 
them.  The  greatest  factor  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  the  quantity  of  things  she 
learns  incidentally,  more  than  the  fact 
that  she  is  kept  out  of  mischief. 

Intellectual  Teaching. — I  believe 
I  have  already  instilled  a  love  of  books 
— and  of  good  books — in  her  mind.  She 
loves  Mother  Goose’s  rhymes  and  can  say 
some  of  them.  Tennyson’s  “What  Does 
Little  Birdie  Say?”  is  her  favorite 
“story”  as  she  calls  it.  We  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  the  two  short  years  of 
her  life,  that  we  hoped  to  do.  Some  of 
our  plans  have  failed  entirely.  Teaching 
the  little  child  obedience  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  we  have  had,  and 
we  have  not  solved  it  yet.  She  is  so  full 
of  energy  and  originality  and  persistency 
— qualities  that  we  love  to  see  in  her — 
that  we  are  afraid  to  dwarf  them  by  too 
harsh  treatment.  Her  two  years  have 
been  such  a  satisfaction  to  us,  but  we 
realize  we  have  made  only  a  beginning.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  deep  of  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  or  how  broad  of  mind  a  woman 
may  be,  she  isn’t  quite  big  enough  for  the 
job  of  motherhood.  g.  w.  d. 


I  surely  do  appreciate  those  Jimmie 
Barlow  stories.  They  are  original,  help¬ 
ful  and  truly  humorous  in  the  broadest 
sense.  The  magazine  is  bettering  every 
issue.  m.  D. 


Look  for  the  Exhibit  of  the 


TRADE 


MARK 


rvaoiu* 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

in  operation  at  the  Following 
(and  Other)  Fairs  : 


OHIO  (Columbus) 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3 
MICHIGAN  (Detroit) 
Sept.  6-15 

INDIANA  (Indianapolis) 
Sept.  6-10 

ILLINOIS  (Springfield) 
Sept.  17-25 

WISCONSIN  (Milwaukee) 
Sept.  13-17 
IOWA  (Des  Moines) 
Aug.  25-Sept.  3 
KANSAS  (Hutchison) 
Sept.  18-25 

MINNESOTA  (Hamline) 
SeDt.  6-10 


See  for  yourself  how  easily  you  can  enjoy  the 

GENUINE  EDISON 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


NO  MATTER 
WHERE 
YOU  LIVE 


The  Thomas  A.  Edison  Electric 
Light  Plant  enables  even  the  most  is¬ 
olated  home  to  have  the  same  brilliant 
Genuine  Edison  Electric  Light,  as  is 
used  in  all  large  cities.  Lights  houses, 
driveways,  barns,  and  operates  many 
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“  Two  Blades  of  Grass” 

By  Harry  Ayres 


Charles  Randolph  Vandergriff,  ex-As- 
semblyman,  ex-State  Senator,  ex-chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  and 
ex  several  other  things  of  distinction,  cast 
a  patronizing  glance  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery.  His  air  seemed  to  say.  “It 
is  well,  scenery.  J  am  here !  You  are 
very  well  in  your  way,  but  compared  with 
other  views  I  have  seen — pshaw.” 

Mr.  Yandergriff’s  own  appearance  was 
such  as  might  well  inspire  humility  in 
any  rural  scene  and  the  inhabitants  there¬ 
of.  His  expansive  front  was  hidden  from 
the  vulgar  gaze  by  a  chastely  striped 
silk  shirt;  his  neck — that  might  have 
been  termed  bovine  in  a  less  distinguished 
person — was  decorated  by  a  necktie  of 
startling  beauty;  bis  immaculately 
creased  trousers  showed  never  a  wrinkle ; 
and  his  pedal  extremities  were  gorgeous¬ 
ly  arrayed  in  striped  silk  stockings  and 
tan  shoes.  Upon  the  back  of  his  large 
and  capable-looking  head  reposed  a  straw 
hat — price  $5.  From  his  full-lipped 
mouth  projected  a  cigar — large,  fat,  and 
honestly  worth  25  cents.  His  large,  fat 
bauds,  freshly  manicured,  white  and  soft, 
each  bore  a  solitaire  diamond  worth  a 
small  farm. 

There!  It  is  out!  I  can  no  longer 
hide  from  the  reader  that  Charles  Ran¬ 
dolph  Vandergriff  was  a  farmer.  Any¬ 
way,  you  would  have  found  it  out,  for  the 
Legislative  Manual  for  1!)12  is  out  at 
last,  and  in  it  the  fact  is  proclaimed. 

The  rattling  of  a  wagon  caused  Mr. 
Vandergriff  to  look  toward  the  road  that 
ran  in  front  of  his  farm.  An  overalled 
m  mber  of  his  own  profession  was  com¬ 
ing  along  with  a  load  of  sand.  He 
sauntered  carelessly  in  that  direction. 

“Ah — how — do,  Barnes” — patronizing¬ 
ly. 

“’Lo,  Vandergriff.” 

A  slight  movement  of  impatience  from 
the  great  man. 

“Ah — just  a  moment,  Barnes.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.” 

“Whoa!  All  right— let  her  go." 

“My  manager  tells  me  you  advised  him 
not  to  cultivate  my  corn  again — that  you 
predict  a  drought  or  some  such  fool 
thing.  Now  I’m  fully  competent  to  furn¬ 
ish  all  the  advice  he  needs.” 

“All  right,  neighbor.  Giddap  !” 

“Ah — one  minute,  Barnes.” 

“Whoa!  Well,  what’s  on  your  mind 
now  ?” 

“No  hard  feelings?  I—’’ 

“None  at  all — this  is  a  free  country. 
You  got*  a  right  to  hoe  your  own  row. 
If  you  happen  to  hoe  up  crops  as  well 
as  .weeds  it’s  none  o’  my  funeral.” 

Another  shrug  of  impatience  from  Van¬ 
dergriff. 

“I  wish  I  could  get  you  fellows  to  drop 
your  old-fashioned  notions  and  adopt 
modern  methods  of  farming.  Now  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stacy  assured  me  that  corn  should 
be  cultivated  at  least  once  in  every  10 
days,  rain  or  no  rain.  It  is  absurd  for 
you  to  pit  your  judgment  against  the 
professor’s.” 

“I  don’t.” 

“Yet  you  advise  my  man  not  to  cul¬ 
tivate  !” 

“I  do.” 

“Well,  hang  me  if  I  see  just  what 
you’re  getting  at.” 

“I’m  getting  at  that  drought.  It 
hasn’t  rained  for  two  weeks,  and  I’m 
willing  to  bet  you  a  cookie  that  we  don’t 
get  any  in  twice  «that  time.  We  had  a 
long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  now  it’s 
broken  we’ll  have  a  long  spell  of  dry. 
You’ve  got  the  most  of  that  moisture 
shut  in  with  a  dry,  mellow  surface,  now 
let  it  alone.” 

“You’re  bound  to  have  a  drought 
then?  You  people  have  the  most  absurd 
notions!  But  I’m  glad  to  see  you  are 
taking  my  advice  and  are  going  to  put  a 
concrete  floor  in  your  cow-stable.” 

“Well,”  observed  the  other  drily,  “see¬ 
ing  that  I’ve  been  planning  to  put  one 
in  for  10  or  12  years  and  have  just  got 
to  where  I  can  afford  to  do  it,  I  s’pose 
you’re  entitled  to  the  credit — you  been 
here  three  years,  haven’t  you?” 

“Perhaps  if  you  put  more  brains  into 
your  farming  you’d  have  some  surplus  to 
put  into  improvements.  You  people 
would  spoil  a  dollar  ax  trying  to  get  a 
25-cent  piece  out  of  a  liard-wood  tree!” 

“Yes,  we’re  certainly  a  lot  of  old  fo¬ 
gies  up  here.  Yet  I  notice  we  manage 
to  squeeze  a  living  out  of  our  farming — 
to  say  nothing  about  educating  our  chil¬ 
dren.  and  a  few  other  things.  You’ve 
been  here  three  years — how  much  have 


you  run  behind  in  that  time,  if  it’s  a  fair 
question  V" 

“There  you  go  again  !  I  expect  to  get 
that  all  back,  with  pretty  good  interest, 
before  very  long.” 

“Uh-liuh.  Well,  I  hope  you  will, 
though  I’m  blest  if  I  can  see  where 
you’ve  got  any  show.  Won’t  make  much 
difference  to  you,  though  ;  you  can  stand 
it.  Well,  time’s  a  scarce  article  with  me 
— so  long !  Giddap !” 

At  dinner,  that  evening,  after  the  Hon. 
Charles  Randolph  had  ministered  to  his 
somewhat  capacious  appetite,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  monopolize  the  conversation 
which  he  had  previously  ignored.  He 
brought  his  wife’s  dissertation  on  the 
latest  in  fashions  to  a  premature  close, 
and  nipped  in  the  bud  a  story  one  of  his 
guests  had  begun. 

“The  people  around  here  are  disgust¬ 
ingly  bucolic,”  he  proclaimed.  “I  had  a 
few  minutes’  conversation  with  the  fel¬ 
low  on  the  next  farm  this  afternoon. 
Barnes  has  more  fool  notions  than  an 
ignorant  washerwoman.  Thinks  we’re  in 


for  a  prolonged  drought,  and  advised  my 
manager  to  stop  cultivating  the  corn  for 
awhile,  but  to  keep  right  on  with  the  po¬ 
tatoes  for  ‘a  spell’ — as  he  puts  it.  Now 
all  the  authorities  say,  ‘Cultivate,  culti¬ 
vate.’  You  bet  I  told  him  to  mind  his 
own  business  and  I’d  attend  to  mine.  The 
idea  of  that  hayseed  pitting  his  limited 
knowledge  against  the  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  of  those  I  have  consulted !  You 
ought  to  interview  him,  Slattery.  He’d 
make  quite  a  character  for  one  of  your 
funny  stories.” 

“I  had  a  half-hour’s  conversation  with 
him  myself,  yesterday,”  said  the  young 
author.  “He  struck  me  as  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  fellow — told  me  a  lot  <*f  things  I 
never  dreamed  of.  One  thing  that  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  me  was  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  way  the  potato  plant  stores 
up  starch  in  its  leaves  by  day  and  car¬ 
ries  it  down  to  the  tubers  at  night. 
Mighty  interesting,  I  thought  it,  al¬ 
though  I  don’t  know  enough  about  pY  lt- 
life  to  understand  half  he  says.  Ie 
found  me  right  where  I  live  on  t  out- 
fishing.  though — showed  me  where  the  big 
fellows  hang  out,  and  I  got  quite  a 
String.”  i 

“Just  had  a  streak  of  luck,  that’s  all!” 
said  Vandergriff,  with  an  air  of  finality. 
“I  thought  he  knew  enough  to  come  in 
out  of  the  wet  when  I  first  came  here, 
but  I  soon  found  out  differently — why, 


I  tried  to  get  him  to  plant  and  cultivate 
his  potatoes  according  to  the  plan  of 
Prof.  Doolittle.  Think  he  would?  The 
chump  said  he  had  neither  the  time  nor 
capital !  I’d  make  time  and  borrow  the 
capital ! 

“The  thing  I’m  trying  to  beat  into  the 
empty  brain-pans  of  these  people,”  he 
resumed,  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn 
and  the  cigars  had  been  passed,  “is  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before.  When  I  told  Doo¬ 
little  I  had  acquired  this  farm,  he  said, 
‘Great!  Vandergriff,  you’re  to  be  a 
missionary.  Your  task  is  to  lead  those 
benighted  heathen  out  of  the  darkness  of 
hit-or-miss  farming  into  the  light  of 
scientific  agriculture.’  I  haven’t  succeed¬ 
ed  very  well  yet,  but  you  wait  until  I 
harvest  my  corn  and  potatoes  this  Fall. 
I’ll  show  ’em  a  thing  or  two.  Prof. 
Stacey  came  up  here  purposely  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  planting  of  the  corn,  and  I’ve 
planted  five  acres  of  potatoes  and  cul¬ 
tivated  them  in  strict  conformity  with 
Prof.  Doolittle’s  idea — got  the  finest  seed, 


fertilized  them  heavily  with  a  2 — 8 — 10 
mixture,  and  Doolittle  says  he’ll  guar¬ 
antee  me  not  less  than  500  bushels  to  the 
acre.  If  one  of  these  fellows  got  200 
bushels  he’d  drop  dead.” 

“How  about  a  game  of  billiards  ?” 
asked  Slattery. 

“I’m  game — just  as  soon  as  I’ve  tele¬ 
phoned  my  manager  to  keep  right  on  cul¬ 
tivating  that  corn.” 

II. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  had 
brought  to  a  close  its  most  brilliantly 
successful  convention  with  a  banquet 
pronounced  by  all  the  most  enjoyable 
they  had  ever  attended.  Professors 
Stacey  and  Doolittle  were  especially  ju¬ 
bilant,  for  their  addresses  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  masterpieces  of  scientific  thought 
by  everyone  present — or  at  least  by  every-  . 
one  but  the  Hon.  Charles  Randolph  Van¬ 
dergriff.  This  usually  optimistic — not  to 
say  cocky-gentleman  was  carrying  around 
a  colossal  halo  of  gloom.  The  appearance 
of  each  course  had  added  one  more  stratum 
to  his  profound  pessimism,  and  every 
toast  had  increased  the  size  and  gloomy- 
ness  of  his  halo.  When  he  at  last  corn¬ 
ered  Prof.  Doolittle,  that  cheerful  person 
accosted  him  with*. 

“Why  hello!  Vandergriff.  Just  the 
man  I  want  to  see.  Want  to  congratu¬ 
late  you.  Bet  you  had  the  finest  crops 
ever  heard  of  up  there.” 


August  28,  1915. 

The  Hon.  Charles  shook  his  head 
gloomily. 

“Doolittle,”  said  he.  “there’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  your  methods— and 
Stacey’s  too.  I  had  fine  crops,  yes;  but 
a  half  dozen  of  ’em  would  make  me  a 
candidate  for  the  poor  house.  I’ve  got 
some  figures  to  show  you — you’re  great 
on  figures.  I  put  in  eight  acres  of  corn 
according  to  Stacey  and  five  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  according  to  Doolittle — there’s 
Stacey  now.  Stacey,  come  over  here — 
I’ve  got  a  bone  to  pick  with  you.  There ! 
You  fellows  run  ofer  those  figures,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  we  followed  your  meth¬ 
ods  to  a  T.” 

“Hum !”  said  Prof.  Stacey,  after  a 
scrutiny  of  the  paper  handed  him.  “If 
your  figures  are  correct,  you  expended  for 
labor,  seed  and  fertilizer,  $536.31.  Too 
much  !  Entirely  too  much  !” 

“Too  much?”  exploded  Vandergriff. 
“Why,  hang t it,  man!  I  paid  only  the 
prevailing  rates,  and  followed  your  di¬ 
rections  to  the  letter.” 

“Hum.  Cutting  and  filling.  $210. 
Why  Senator,  your  eight  acres  of  corn 
cost  you  in  the  silo  $746.21.  I  can’t 
conceive  how  you  managed  to  spend  all 
that  money  on  that  corn  patch.” 

“By  doing  it  according  to  Stacey.  Now 
look  at  the  returns.” 

“Ah,  by  256  tons  silage  at  $3.  $768 — 
but  silage  is  worth  more  than  that.” 

“Not  up  there  it  isn’t.  My  next-door 
neighbor,  a  fellow  named  Barnes,  would 
be  glad  to  sell  me  a  hundred  tons  at  $3. 
In  fact,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  sell 
me  some  at  $2,  in  the  Fall.  That  hay¬ 
seed  stopped  cultivating  as  soon  as  the 
drought  struck  us,  and  he  couldn’t 
crowd  his  corn  into  his  two  silos;  while 
I  kept  right  on  against  his  advice,  and 
mine  weren’t  more  than  two-thirds  full 
after  they  settled.  I  felt  so  cheap  you 
could  have  bought  me  for  10  cents !” 

“Well,  you  made  $22  on  the  deal,  any¬ 
way,  and  last  season  was  a  bad  one. 
You—” 

“Is  that  so?  I  could  have  sold  my 
teams  at  a  good  profit,  last  Spring,  and 
the  land  would  have  rented  at  $7.50  an 
acre.  Subtract  $22  from  $60,  and  you’ll 
find  I  paid  $38  for  the  privilege  of  work¬ 
ing  my  men  and  horses  from  early  Spring 
until  late  Fall,  besides  the  interest  on 
my  money  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  You’re  a  corn  doctor,  all  right ! 
I’d  advise  you  to  open  a  pedicure  estab¬ 
lishment  in  New  York  City — you’d  make 
a  fortune  in  no  time.  But  now  for  the 
potatoes.  How  about  it.  Doolittle?” 

“Er-ah.  You’re  sure  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take  in  these  figures?” 

“Absolutely !” 

“Most  extraordinary— but  the  last  sea¬ 
son  was  a  very  disappointing  one.  Long 
dry  spell,  followed  by  an  equally  long  wet 
one.  Then  the  potato  market  has  been 
anything  but  normal — you  couldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  one  to  foresee  that.  Anyway,  it 
seems  to  me  that  $802.10  was  an  abnorm¬ 
ally  large  expenditure  on  five  acres  of 
potatoes !” 

“That’s  what  Barnes  said  from  the 
first.  Said  he,  ‘Mebbe  you  could  get  that 
money  back  if  you  was  down  on  Long 
Island,  but  you  never  will  up  here — 
you’re  too  far  from  the  market.’  But 
go  ahead.” 

“M-m,  1260  bushels  at  30  cents,  $378. 
You  lost  $424  on  the  deal — well,  my  dear 
Vandergriff,  agriculture  is  at  best  a  gam¬ 
ble  ;  you  must  expect  to  lose  once  in  a 
while.” 

“Besides  the  rent  of  my  land  and  the 
interest  on  my  money.  Yes,  I  notice  that 
agriculture  is  a  gamble — or  rather,  a 
shell  gaipe.  You  come  up  to  my  place, 
and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  a  man  named 
Barnes.  He’s  no  agriculturist — just  a 
plain  farmer  of  the  hayseed  variety. 
That  fellow  made  money  on  his  potatoes 
this  last  year.  Heaven  knows  how  much 
he  would  have  made  had  there  been  a 
good  market.  If  you’ll  go  up  with  me 
tomorrow,  I’ll  give  you  an  exhibition  of 
an  agriculturist  squatting  down  before  a 
farmer  and  beseeching  said  farmer  to 
kick  him.  Say,  you  fellows,  that  hay¬ 
seed  knows  more  about  farming  in  five 
minutes  than  you  would  in  a  thousand 
years!  lie’s  a  walking  weather  report, 
a  perambulating  crop-calendar,  a  jack-of- 
a  11-trades,  and  a  pretty  fair  veterinary 
surgeon.  In  short,  he’s  a  farmer — while 
we’re  agriculturists.  Let’s  go  get  a 
cigar  and  then  apply  for  a  job  shovelling 
dirt  on  the  barge-canal.” 
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The  long,  long  journey  of  the  Apple — a  sort  of  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  past  bug  and 

blight,  to  a  good  market. 
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The  Police  Woman  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  New  Job  Well  Filled. 


“I  want  a  horsewhip,  not  a  club,”  said 
Mrs.  Grace  E.  Headifin,  the  new  police 
woman,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  when 
sworn  in  a  week  or  two  ago.  “My  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  the  class  of  men  whom  I  am 
to  watch  need  a  vigorous  application  of  a 
horsewhip,  and  I  shall  feel  very  com¬ 
fortable  if  it  falls  to  me  to  wield  it. 

“I  was  appointed  to  protect  the  girls 
who  work  in  our  silk  mills  from  the  rav¬ 
ening  wolves  who  first  make  drunk  and 
then  destroy.  And  they  did  it  in  such  an 
insidious  way.  They  perverted  almost 
the  only  amusement  which  these  young 
people  enjoy,  transforming  dances  into 
drinking  orgies  and  driving  the  girls  into 
bestiality  when  they  were  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor,  often  intoxicated  to  the 
condition  of  paralysis.  The  good  people 
of  the  city  saw  the  danger  and  the  need, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Board  of 


Grace  E.  Headifin,  the  Policewoman. 


Aldermen  to  pass  an  ordinance  prevent¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  liquor  or  beer  in  or  about 
the  dance  halls,  and  my  work  is  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  terms  of  the  ordinane ; 
are  obeyed.  I  have  to  be  mother,  or 
chaperon,  for  upwards  of  15.000  girls  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  25.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  conditions  have  improved  and 
shortly  I  can  report  that  all  objectionable 
features  are  eliminated.” 

Existing  Conditions. — To  make  her 
unique  work  and  its  purposes  clear  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cite  briefly  conditions 
which  exist  in  a  cosmopolitan  manufac¬ 
turing  city  like  Paterson,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  strange  to  most  women  readers  of 
Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  It  would  not  be  extra¬ 
ordinary  if  they  scarcely  believed  them 
true.  Many  thousands  of  young  women 
from  16  years  of  age  up  work  in  the  silk 
mills.  How  many  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand.  They  stand  all  day  at  one  ma¬ 
chine,  or  more,  doing  not  heavy  work, 
like  dairying  and  other  farm  work,  but 
light  labor  like  tying  knots  in  silk,  or 
something  similar.  Yet,  even  though  it  is 
light  it  lacks  variety,  and  when  pursued 
day  after  day  becomes  exceedingly  monot¬ 
onous.  It  is  monotonous  to  perform  daily 
taskp  everywhere,  but  in  varying  degree, 
and  probably  factory  work  is  as  monoto¬ 
nous  as  anything  that  can  be  devised. 
Then,  too,  these  girls  are  principally  of 
races  whose  characteristics  are  quite  the 
opposite.  Many  are  very  volatile  in  tem¬ 
perament,  and  under  normal  conditions 
crave  the  stimulus  of  considerable  ex¬ 
citement.  Obviously  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  that  these  excitable  natures  can  be 
even  partially  satisfied  while  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  ordinary  occupation,  and 
as  they  work  on  hour  after  hour  they  feel 
the  suppression  of  what  they  desire,  and 
frequently  become  almost  hysterical  un¬ 
der  the  stifling  influence.  Their  work 
ends  and  they  pour  out  of  the  great  fac¬ 
tories  eager  for  a  change,  some  relief  frora 
what  they  have  suffered  all  day.  Just  here 
enters  another  element  which  may  seem 
incomprehensible  to  the  women  and  girls 
who  read  this  paper.  Carefully  compiled 
statistics  show  conclusively  that  only  35 
per  cent,  of  these  girls  live  in  their  own 


homes.  In  other  words,  65  in  every  100 
live  in  boarding  houses,  or  with  persons 
other  than  their  own  parents  or  near  rela¬ 
tives.  Here,  then,  are  the  conditions. 
Thousands  of  girls,  with  volatile,  excit¬ 
able  natures,  employed  day  after  day  at 
monotonous  work,  and  wholly  without 
home  restraint  or  influence. 

The  SEARcn  for  Amusement. — 
Amusement  they  feel  they  must  have, 
and  the  more  exciting  it  is  the  better. 
They  do  not  always  stop  to  choose.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  them  have  relatives  or 
close  friends,  or  any  others  to  guide  them 
aright.  The  moving  picture  theater  at¬ 
tracts.  Others  go  to  the  cheap  vaudeville 
houses.  In  Summer  they  go  to  parks. 
In  all  of  these  lurks  some  menace,  but 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
dance  hall  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
a  saloon.  And  unfortunately  every  man¬ 
ufacturing  city  is  seriously  afflicted  witli 
these  festers.  Unprincipled  men  attend 
these  dances  and  ply  the  girls  with  drink. 
Easily  excitable  they  speedily  become 
more  or  less  intoxicated,  and  then  their 
downfall  is  certain.  In  one  night  two 
years  ago  100  girls  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  25  were  picked  up  by  the  police  so 
intoxicated  they  were  helpless.  The  hor¬ 
rors  of  it  cannot  be  printed  here.  It  is 
one  of  those  features  of  city  life  to  which 
it  is  hoped  country  women  may  always 
be  strangers. 

Efforts  at  Betterment. — The  Worn-' 
an’s  Club,  the  Charity  Organization  So^ 
ciety,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  in  conjunction  with  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Association,  and  other  agencies 
were  roused  to  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
working  girls  of  the  city  and  began  an 
agitation  for  changed  conditions.  They 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  board  of  alder¬ 
men,  even  though  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  are  saloon-keepers,  to  pass 
an  ordinance  regulating  dances.  And 
Mrs.  Grace  E.  Headifin  was  appointed  a 
special  police  woman  under  that  ordi¬ 
nance.  So  far  as  known  she  is  the  only 
such  officer  in  America.  There  are  dance 
hall  regulations  in  other  cities,  but  they 
haven’t  been  worked  out  in  the  same  way, 
nor  has  any  other  woman  in  any  other 
city  the  same  official  power  to  protect 
young  girls  from  the  ravening  wolves  that 
devour.  This  is  the  story  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  an  officer  and  her  appoint¬ 
ment.  She  is  a  very  determined  woman, 
widow  of  a  former  court  officer,  and  at 
one  time  matron  of  the  county  jail. 
Therefore,  she  comes  to  her  new  work 
with  expert  knowledge  of  the  forces  with 
which  she  must  contend.  In  speaking  of 
it  she  said : 

“It  is  surprising  how  conditions  have 
changed  since  I  was  appointed.  All  treat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  of  any  kind  of  liquor  or 
beer  has  stopped.  And  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  very  few  of  the  girls  who  went  to 
these  dances  wanted  drink.  They  want 
the  exhilaration  and  the  stimulus  of  the 
dance.  They  do  not  want  the  drink. 
Many  of  them  drank  without  knowing,  or 
thinking,  of  the  consequences,  and  before 
they  realized  their  danger  were  more  or 
less  intoxicated.  But  that  is  passed.  We 
make  the  proprietors  of  the  dance  halls 
supply  ice  water,  and  all  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  drink  that,  young  men  as  well  as 
young  women. 

“I  have  stopped  all  so-called  love-mak¬ 
ing.  None  of  that  is  permitted  at  any  of 
the  dances.  The  danger  in  that  is  ob¬ 
vious,  particularly  if  the  young  people 
are  somewhat  excited  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  dance.  I  have  a  daughter  of  my  own 
and  I  am  protecting  all  these  other 
girls  just  as  I  would  like  someone  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  under  similar  circumstances.  1 
am  trying  to  see  that  the  amusement  they 
like  best  is  made  wholesome  for  them,  so 
that  they  can  enjoy  it  without  danger  of 
injurious  consequences. 

“All  these  dances  are  closed  promptly 
at  11.30,  and  the  young  people  go  home 
sober.  They  go  to  their  mills  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  clear  heads,  ready  to  do  a  full 
day’s  work.  They  run  less  risk  of  injury 
from  becoming  entangled  in  the  machin¬ 
ery,  since  their  senses  are  not  fogged  by 
the  effects  of  dissipation  the  night  before. 
Most  of  the  immorality  which  formerly 
was  more  or  less  closely  associated  with 


these  public  dance  halls  has  been  done 
away  with.  Few  girls  are  voluntarily 
immoral,  but  when  stupefied  with  liquor 
they  will  do  things  they  would  not  do 
when  in  their  right  senses.  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  all  dangers  of  that  character 
have  disappeared.  I  have  had  mothers 
come  to  me  and  say  they  would  permit 
their  daughters  to  go  to  the  dances  now 
where  they  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
before. 

Supervised  Tlay. — “I  wish  all  this 
could  have  begun  earlier ;  that  these 
young  people  could  have  had  supervised 
play,  as  they  are  having  now.  Then  they 
would  have  been  directed  right  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  would  never  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  dangers  and  temptations 
which  have  beset  these,  many  of  them 
lonely  girls,  for  so  long.  The  supervised 
playground  teaches  folk  dancing,  march¬ 
ing  and  similar  beautiful  evolutions,  and 
leaves  little  room  for  the  absurd  and 
semi-barbaric  dances  which  are  practiced 
with  such  abandon  at  present.  I  find  less 
of  the  positive  indecency  among  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  mills  than  I  find  in  society 
circles,  and  I  sometimes  wish  I  could 
exert  my  authority  in  some  of  the 
wealthy  country  club  houses  that  are 
located  just  outside  the  city  limits. 

“Yes,  I  can  make  arrests,  but  so  far 
have  not  been  compelled  to  exercise  my 
authority.  Constables  are  assigned  to 
that  unpleasant  duty.  But  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  arrest  anyone  who  defies  my 
authority  or  refuses  to  stop  forbidden 
practices  when  told  to  do  so.  I  don’t 
wear  a  uniform,  and  I  try  not  to  appear 
different  from  any  other  woman.  If  my 
occupation  is  odd,  as  you  phrase  it,  you 
will  own  that  it  has  a  very  definite  and 
helpful  purpose  in  view.  Maybe  it  is  odd 
to  be  protecting  young  women  from  the 
wolves  of  the  world.  I  confess  I  know  of 
no  one  else  who  is  doing  it  in  exactly  the 
same  way.” 

Mrs.  Headifin  is  a  motherly  woman, 
one  of  those  who  remind  you  of  your  own 
mother,  and  make  you  feel  as  though  you 
could  fly  to  her  arms  if  you  were  troubled 
and  would  get  unmeasured  sympathy. 
And  that  is  what  she  tries  to  be,  not  a 
policewoman,  as  the  word  is  usually  un¬ 
derstood,  but  a  mother  with  a  heart  big 
enough  to  hide  away  all  these  employees 
in  the  great  mills  who  are  seeking  relief 
from  the  tension  of  their  toil  and  are 
made  the  prey  of  the  destroyer.  It  is  a 
great  work  and  one  whose  influence  will 
live  on  long  after  she  herself  has  laid  it 
down  forever.  estiier  a.  cosse. 


Keep  Your  Home 

Really  Clean 


Not  just  free  from  visiblo  dirt,  but  free 
from  disease  and  hidden  dangers. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  will  prove  your 
best  helper. 

Sinks  and  drain  pipes  aro  breeding 
places  for  germs  of  all  kinds.  These 
avenues  for  the  spread  of  disease  may  be 
made  hygienically  clean  by  flooding  them 
daily  with  a  strong  solution  of  Borax 
and  boiling  water.  This  will  remove  the 
germs  and  odors  nnd  lessen  the  danger  of 
contagion  from  this  source. 


120  MULE  TEAM 


M/A1TD  DAUfED  is  free.  It  is  the  best 
HH  I  cn  runcn  power  to  drive  your 
electric  light  plant  or  small  machinery.  If 
you  have  a  brook  or  a  branch  on  your 
farm,  write  for  Bulletin  No.  lt>. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Penn  &  Goorgo  Sts.,  -  Hanover,  Pa. 


WELL  DRp'iLv'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

MOST  MONEY 

DRILLING  WELLS 
WITH  THE  GREAT 


Gasoline  Traetlon 


It  Is  the  worl  d’s  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Made  in 
many  sizes  and  kinds. 
Address 

LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Indian  Bead  Work 


MOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 


ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 


OR 


THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

<  One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.  ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  he  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
«f  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


An  Opening  for  Beef  Cattle. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  chief 
purpose  in  the  introduction  of  cattle  into 
the  less  fertile  sections  of  the  Central  and 
North  Central  States  was  for  their  man¬ 
ure,  and  that  the  milk  was  but  a  by¬ 
product.  S apposing  this  to  be  true,  and 
acknowledging  the  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  those  sections,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  think  of  applying  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  to  our  deplete-in-humus  Eastern 
soils.  Moreover,  there  exists  almost  the 
same  condition  of  land  values  here  that 
obtained  there  at  the  time  of  that  cow 
migration ;  in  other  words,  land  here 
may  be  bought  for  as  little  as  $15  to 
$30  per  acre,  and  some  that  is  excellent 
for  pasture,  but  worth  nothing  for  any 
other  purpose  unless  it  be  forestry,  may 
be  procured  for  five  dollars  per  acre. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  not  a  whole  State 
of  this,  but  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amount,  and  there  are  some  sections 
where  large  tracts  of  this  kind  of  land 
may  be  found. 

It  does  seem  that  if  beef  cattle  can 
be  raised  with  more  or  less  profit  on 
land  valued  at  $150  to  $200  per  acre 
and  be  shipped  across  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  something  could  be  done  in  such  a 
State  as  New  York  in  some  of  her  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  lowlands  will  cut  30  to 
40  tons  of  green  fodder,  or  ten  to  15 
tons  of  first-class  cured  silage  corn  per 
acre,  and  where  there  is  adjoining  such 
land  hilly  and  mountainous  land  that 
will  supply  excellent  pasturage  for  six  to 
seven  months  in  a  season.  In  addition, 
it  is  a  fact  that  GO  to  70  years  ago  these 
same  hills  used  to  supply  large  herds 

of  grazers  with  food,  which  same  cat¬ 
tle  were  driven  to  the  nearby  cities, 

where  they  were  butchered.  This  busi¬ 
ness  continued  until  the  Western  States 
shipped  in  so  much  meat  that  the  mar¬ 
kets  were  affected,  and  as  a  result  graz¬ 
ing  gave  place  to  other  lines  of  work. 
Now  the  conditions  again  seem  favor¬ 

able  for  us,  and  especially  so  in  that  we 
have  great  need  of  the  manure.  The 

labor  problem  is  such  that  dairying  on 
such  a  large  scale  as  we  are  thinking 
about  would  be  impracticable  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  opening  for  the  rear¬ 
ing  or  even  the  pasturing  and  finishing 
of  feeders  seems  favorable  to  a  very  en¬ 
ticing  degree. 

To  do  this,  for  some  it  might  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  difficult,  but  to  those  men  who  have 
tracts  of  land  of  500  to  over  1.000, 
and  in  some  cases  several  thousands  of 
acres,  it  would  be  easily  practicable.  No 
large  amount  of  money  for  barns*  would 
be  required,  for,  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  it  has  been  proven  that  cattle 
of  beefy  tendency,  fed  to  produce  beef, 
did  produce  it  not  only  in  a  three-sided, 
well-roofed  shed,  but  did  it  at  a  fair 
profit,  a  profit  favorably  comparing  with 
the  profits  obtained  in  the  Western 
States.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that 
corn  silage,  shelled  corn,  and  cottonseed 
meal  was  the  ration  that  did  the  best, 
and  those  are  the  very  things  that  we  can 
produce  or  obtain  as  easily  as  can  our 
Western  competitors  -  to  -  be,  for  before 
long  there  are  many  acres  in  the  New 
England  States  and  in  New  York  that 
will  have  their  herds  of  beef  cattle  be¬ 
cause  they  can  do  it,  and  the  Western 
States  are  finding  it  harder  and  harder 
to  do  it. 

Besides  the  profit  that  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  meat,  which  we  will  have 
to  consider  as  the  by-product,  there  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  making  of  large 
amounts  of  manure  from  our  silage, 
mixed  grasses,  as  hay,  our  old  stand¬ 
by,  Red  clover,  and  our  rapidly  ap¬ 
pearing  successor  to  that,  Alfalfa.  Sweet 
clover,  too,  is  indigenous  to  much 
of  our  soil  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
authorities  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  is  greatly  relished  not  only  as  a 
pasture  feed  but  as  a  hay  food. 

As  there  are  quite  a  few  farmers  who 
are  only  desirous  of  their  cows  freshening, 
and  care  nothing  for  the  calves,  it  might 
be  that  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
them  whereby  the  owner  of  a  beef 
bull  could  have  the  calf  for  the  service, 
or  for  a  slight  payment.  In  this  way 
the  beef  man  could  get  stock  carrying 
half  blood  of  a  beef  type,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  for  there  are  quite  a  few 
so-called  dairy  cows  with  a  very  defi¬ 


nite  propensity  to  put  on  beef  instead 
of  giving  their  attention  to  making  milk. 

This  keeping  of  large  numbers  of 
stock  would  call  for  a  better  method  of 
keeping  manure,  but  with  large  enough 
amounts  of  litter  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  the  best  way 
possible,  aside  from  direct  application  to 
the  field,  which  would  be  in  having  a 
floor  of  some  non-leakable  material  and 
in  allowing  the  stock  to  keep  the  man¬ 
ure  tramped  by  letting  them  run  right 
on  it  all  the  while;  in  this  way  but 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  valuable  material 
would  be  lost. 

The  reader  is  not  supposed  that  the 
stock  is  kept  as  dual  purpose,  for  we 
all  know  there  is  no  money  as  a  rule 
in  stock  of  that  type.  The  milk  that 
would  be  given  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  calves,  which  would  run  with 
the  dam,  and  if  a  certain  cow  gave  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  an  extra  calf  could  be  given 
her.  Hogs  to  follow  the  animals  while 
in  the  finishing  period  would  add  several 
dollars  to  the  profit  of  each  animal.  A 
market  could  be  found  if  the  right  kind 
of  goods  were  produced.  With  the  man¬ 
ure  from  the  stock  and  the  lime  from 
our  numerous  mines,  as  they  might  be 
called,  it  would  be  but  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  our  land  would  be  where  we  should 
have,  and  could  have,  kept  it. 

W.  J.  HAGER. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Storing  Butter  for  Winter. 

Would  you  let  me  know  how  to  store 
butter  in  earthen  crocks  so  as  to  last  in 
fair  condition  for  about  six  months?  My 
storage  is  about  50-55  degrees.  J.  F. 

Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

In  storing  butter  for  Winter  use  the 
most  essential  point  is  to  have  good  but¬ 
ter.  The  crocks  should  be  packed  with 
butter  so  the  butter  is  perfectly  solid,  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top. 
Over  the  butter  place  a  circle  of  paper 
cut  to  fit  closely  around  the  edges.  Over 
this  paper  put  a  layer  of  salt  coming  up 
to  top  of  crocks ;  over  the  salt  a  thin 
cloth,  and  over  all  paper  coming  down 
over  top  and  sides  of  crock  should  be 
securely  tied  in  place.  Why  not  try 
some  by  the  brine  method?  K.  C.  w. 


“Net  Weight  of  Butter”  Law. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  law  compel¬ 
ling  sellers  to  mark  the  weight  of  butter 
on  the  package  when  sold? 

Maine.  reader. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  a  net  weight 
law  which  says  that  “for  the  purpose  of 
this  act  an  article  of  food  in  package 
form  if  sold  at  a  greater  price  than  five 
cents  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  if  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked 
on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms 
of  weight  measure  or  numerical  count.” 
You  will  notice  that  this  applies  to  all 
articles  of  food,  including  butter,  candy, 
oysters  if  sold  in  package,  canned  goods 
and  in  fact  any  package  which  contains 
food  and  sells  for  more  than  five  cents. 

There  is  also  a  national  net  weight 
law  which  depends  not  upon  the  price, 
but  rather  upon  the  size  of  the  package. 
Section  8  of  paragraph  3  of  this  act 
reads,  “Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  regulation  the  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
tents  in  all  cases  of  food,  if  in  package 
form,  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  in  terms  of  weight  measure  or 
numerical  count  on  the  outside  of  the 
covering  or  container  usually  delivered 
to  consumers.”  The  exceptions  to  this 
are  when  it  contains  less  than  two  avoir¬ 
dupois  ounces  of  food  or  one  fluid  ounce 
of  food,  or  when  the  units  of  foods  there¬ 
in  are  less  than  six. 


Dairy  Conditions  in  Tennessee. 

Most  dairymen  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  prices  agreed  upon  for  their  stuff, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
viz. :  40  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat 
in  whole  milk,  from  April  to  October, 
and  45  cents  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  36  cents  per  pound  in  cream.  These 
prices  are  of  course  delivered  at  creamery. 
It  costs  25  cents  ^er -  10-gallon  can  to 
ship  it.  There  is  plenty  of  kicking  on  the 
test  and  I  presume  some  of  it  is  justified. 
I  have  tested  what  was  said  to  be  a 
fair  sample  of  cream  shipped  and  it  gave 


a  clear  test  of  23  per  cent.,  and  the 
producers  claim  -17  per  cent,  was  all 
they  got  from  factory. 

There  are  more  people  going  out  of 
the  dairy  business  than  are  going  in,  and 
I  judge  that  for  this  region  there  are 
not  more  than  GO  per  cent,  as  many  dairy 
cows  as  there  were  five  years  ago.  The 
price  of  cows  is  not  as  good  as  a  year 
ago  by  25  per  cent,  or  more,  and  there 
is  not  near  the  enthusiasm  among  the 
dairymen  there  was  five  and  ten  years 
ago.  Lack  of  satisfactory  help  and  los¬ 
ing  money  by  the  failure  of  creamery, 
etc.,  is  driving  many  out  of  that  line 
into  other  lines,  many  going  into  beef 
growing.  As  to  pastures,  up  to  12  days 
ago  we  had  lots  of  rain  and  heat,  and 
pastures  had  seldom  been  better,  but  are 
beginning  to  need  rain  now.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  early  upland  corn,  and 
more  good  rain,  if  it  comes  soon, 
will  make  a  full  crop  of  early  corn  on 
all  high  lands;  has  been  a  little  too  wet 
for  the  river  men.  There  is  an  immense 
acreage  of  peas  and  Soy  beans  all  through 
this  region,  and  they  also  are  extra  good, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  the  prospect 
for  Winter  feed  is  far  better  than  or¬ 
dinary  years.  E.  L.  griffin. 


Food  Value  of  Skim-milk. 

We  have  always  claimed  that  skim- 
milk  has  not  been  properly  valued  as  a 
food.  We  think  that  this  despised  by¬ 
product  of  the  dairy  should  have  a  square 
deal.  When  we  skim  milk  we  take  out 
the  fat.  There  remdins  the  sugar,  pro¬ 
tein,  minerals  and  bone-forming  food.  In 
a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  we  are  told : 

Since  the  nutritive  part  of  skim-milk 
consists  "very  largely  of  protein,  it  is  to 
be  classed,  as  whole  milk  is,  with  such 
food  materials  as  eg^s,  meat,  fish,  poul¬ 
try,  and  cheese  (thougn  it  is  much  more 
delicate  than  those  foods)  rather  than 
with  such  substances  as  sugar,  which 
serve  only  as  fuel.  Two  and  a  half 
quarts  of  skim-milk  contain  almost  as 
much  protein  and  yield  about  the  same 
amount  of  energy  as  a  pound  of  round 
of  beef.  When  skim-milk  sells  for  four 
cents  a  quart  or  about  two  cents  a  pound, 
and  round  beef  for  20  cents  a  pound,  a 
dime,  or  any  other  sum  of  money  spent 
for  skim-milk  will  provide  nearly  twice 
as  much  nourishment  as  it  will  if  spent 
for  round  steak.  Round  of  beef,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  lower-priced  meats  and  when 
compared  with  the  more  expensive  cuts, 
skim-milk  makes  a  still  better  showing 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  The 
comparison  with  oysters  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant  :  a  quart  of  oysters  contains  less 
than  twice  as  much  nourishment  as  a 
quart  of  skim-milk,  and  yet  it  often  costs 
several  times  as  muen.  Both  are  use¬ 
ful,  wholesome  foods,  and  in  the  oyster 
one  has  a  special  flavor.  A  combination 
of  the  two  in  oyster  stew  or  creamed 
oysters  is  an  economical  way  of  using  the 
oysters,  since  it  makes  a  given  quantity 
“go  further.” 

This  idea  that  a  quart  of  skim-milk 
is  as  nourishing  as  a  pint  of  oysters  will 
be  a  new  one  to  most  people,  but  this 
is  the  sort  of  thing  we  should  talk  about 
in  order  to  give  skim-milk  a  fair  show¬ 
ing. 


STAR^  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  (Unit  System) 

Star  Stall9  are  assembled  in  the  Factory  — 
not  in  your  barn.  Built  and  furnished  on 
the  Unit  System— each  stall  separate  and 
complete.  Star  Alignment  Device  lines  all 
animals  at  the  gutter.  Equipped  with  Giant  Star 
Stanchion— the  strongest  made,  with  one  hand  lock 
— fits  any  size  neck— adjustable  for  calves  or  bulls 
— furnished  with  automatic  sure  stop — everlasting 
wood  lining  —  double  chain 
hanging  —  features  found  in 
no  other  Bam  Equipment. 

Write  for  special  catalogs 
—the  most  complete  ever  is¬ 
sued,  and  state  whether  yon 
interested  in  Stall.and  Stanchions 
—Litter  Carriers,  or  Hay  Tools. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

418  Hunt  Street  Harvard,  Illinois 


Bam  Plans 
FREE 

L«t  u b  help  you  de- 
Biffn  your  new  barn 
or  remodel  your  old 
one.  Blue  Prints 
Free  to  you. 


MINERAL' 


fnuse 

over 


HEAVE5,™, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  Is  the  lclnd 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
a  n  d  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies.  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  anv  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

This  hook  will  not  he  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARRISES 
MtTBarn  Equipment^8 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Onr 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
mjr  .Jgr  the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest  . 
time.  If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
stable,  investigate  our 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions  >. 

Wr.ito  for  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog.  It  fully  describes 
mr-  everything,  contains  many  valuable  hints.  Mailed  Free! 

Please  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2fiO  Salem,  Ohio 


MICA 


Used  everywhere  and  everywhere 
known  as  the  best. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


Albany 

Boston 


New  York 
Buffalo 


aim 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Vetch  and  Wheat  as  Fodder. 

Regarding  Hairy  vetch,  our  experience 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  We  are  10  miles  north  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  have  from  nine  to  12  cows  and 
heifers,  and  seven  acres  of  land  on  which 
to  raise  soiling  crops,  apples,  etc.  We 
are  obliged  to  use  fairly  intensive  meth¬ 
ods,  and  for  several  years  have  sown 
Hairy  vetch  in  the  Fall.  At  first  we  sowed 
it  with  rye,  but  for  the  last  three  years 
with  Winter  wheat.  We  prefer  to  sow 
it  with  wheat  because  the  rye  matures 
too  quickly  in  the  Spring,  and  gets  so 
hard  the  cows  don’t  eat  it  readily  before 
the  vetch  itself  is  at  its  best.  Last  year 
we  sowed  wheat  and  vetch  on  the  second 
day  of  October.  The  last  of  June  we 
finished  feeding  the  piece.  The  mixture 
was  breast  high,  the  vetch  in  full  blos¬ 
som  and  the  wheat  in  the  milk.  We 
have  never  inoculated  vetch  seed,  and 
have  seldom  sown  it  twice  on  the  same 
piece.  We  have  never  sown  any  before 
the  middle  of  September  since  we  sow  it 
on  land  that  has  had  a  previous  crop  of 
corn,  millet  or  Hungarian. 

Massachusetts.  a.  w.  hylan. 


Timothy  and  Clover  Silage. 

I  would  like  some  advice  as  to  Timothy 
and  clover  for  silage.  Will  it  keep  good 
in  a  silo?  Should  it  be  cut  when  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  silo.  How  would  this  silage 
compare  with  the  dry  hay  for  a  dairy 
cow?  How  would  Sweet  clover  keep  in 
the  silo?  A.  G. 

Virginia. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  authoritative 
experiments  have  been  made  in  siloing 
clover  and  Timothy  together.  Clover  has 
been  siloed  to  some  extent  for  several 
years,  but  has  not  always  proved  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  To  get  the  best  results 
clover  must  be  put  in  very  green,  un¬ 
wilted,  cut  fine  and  several  gallons  of 
water  added  per  ton  as  it  goes  into  the 
pits,  else  it  is  apt  to  burn  out.  Clover 
is  one  of  the  legumes,  carrying  an  amount 
of  protein-nitrates,  and  heats  up  to  a 
higher  degree  than  would  Timothy,  and 
must  have  an  excess  of  moisture  to  over¬ 
come  this  increased  heat  in  the  curing¬ 
heating  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  Tim¬ 
othy  is  a  full  cousin  to  the  corn  plant, 
carries  an  excess  of  starch  and  cures  at 
a  much  lower  heat,  and  so  needs  only  | 
its  own  natural  moisture  to  carry  it  i 
through  the  ferment,  or  heating  stage. 
Hence  I  do  not  think  the  two  would 
cure  well  together  in  the  silo.  Clover, 
if  all  goes  right  in  the  process,  makes 
fair  but  dark-colored  silage,  and  is,  as 
a  rule,  well  eaten  by  the  stock.  It  is 
possible  if  Timothy  was  cut  fine  in  its 
first  bloom  and  put  into  the  silo,  it  would 
come  out  in  fair  shape.  The  English 
make  a  green  grass  silage  they  speak 
well  of.  but  I  find  no  reference  to  Tim¬ 
othy  silage  in  American  silage  literature, 
largely  because  the  corn  plant  is  so  fax- 
ahead  of  any  other  ci-op  in  quality  and 
amount  per  acre  that  little  mention  is 
now  made  of  any  other  crop  for  silage. 

J.  G. 


Stock  Refuse  Red  Mangels. 

Will  you  advise  me  why  my  cows  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  red  mangels  (the  seedsman 
called  the  seed  half  sugar  beet)  ?  I 
planted  1-6  acre  as  an  expei-iment ;  can’t 
induce  my  cows  to  eat  them.  I  have 
mixed  them  with  their  grain  ration  ;  this 
seems  to  be  no  inducement.  T.  G.  Y. 

Hanford,  Cal. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  us;  as  all  our 
stock  has  been  eager  to  obtain  the  beets 
or  mangels.  Has  anyone  had  such  ex¬ 
perience  ? 


Feeding  Canada  Peas. 

What  is  the  value  of  Canada  field  peas 
compared  with  corn  for  feeding  horses? 
I  have  about  1200  pounds  of  the  peas 
which  I  intend  to  have  ground  and 
mixed  with  ground  oats.  Please  give  me 
value  of  the  peas  compared  with  corn 
meal  and  also  if  I  can  feed  it  to  horses, 
or  would  it  make  better  cow  feed? 

Michigan.  F.  L.  A. 

Theoi-etieally  peas  have  a  lower  feed¬ 
ing  value  than  corn,  as  they  only  contain 
70  per  cent,  of  digestible  nutrients,  while 
corn  contains  79  per  cent,  of  digestible 
nutrients,  but  in  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  ground  peas  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  horse  feed  when  properly  used.  As 
the  pea  meal  contains  over  16  per  cent, 
of  digestible  protein  it  is  proper  to  mix 
it  with  a  more  carbonaceous  feed  like 
oats  and  corn,  which  will  also  cheapen 


the  ration.  To  prevent  the  constipating 
effects  of  pea  meal  it  is  advisable  to  in¬ 
clude  a  little  oil  meal.  The  pi-oper  pro¬ 
portions  for  horses  heavily  worked  would 
be  800  pounds  of  peas,  400  pounds  of 
corn,  400  pounds  of  oats  and  100  pounds 
of  flaxseed  ground  together  coarsely,  or 
oil  meal  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  flax¬ 
seed.  We  would  prefer  feeding  the  peas 
to  horses  in  this  way  rather  than  using 
them  for  cow  feed.  In  feeding  heavy 
feed  of  this  nature  to  horses  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  horses  must  be  work¬ 
ed  and  not  allowed  to  stand  idle  while  on 
full  feed,  unless  it  is  mixed  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  cut  hay  or  straw  to 
prevent  any  impaction  of  the  stomach. 
The  cut  hay  or  straw  should  be  slightly 
moistened  before  mixing,  so  the  grain 
will  stick  to  it  and  make  more  bulk. 

C.  S.  G. 


Cattle  Quarantine  Regulations. 

By  an  order  effective  August  16,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  released  the 
entire  State  of  Maryland  from  quaran¬ 
tine  against  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
The  same  order  removes  the  quarantine 
from  the  townships  of  Ripley,  Ashland, 
Canisteo.  Westfield,  Hayfield,  and  Ver¬ 
non,  in  Dodge  County,  Minnesota.  It  also 
places  under  quarantine  the  townships  of 
Kenyon,  Cherrygrove,  and  Roscoe,  in 
Goodhue  County,  Minnesota.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  quarantining  the  territory  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  the  infected  area  in 
Dodge  County,  Minnesota.  In  New  York 
the  quarantine  is  removed  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  lying  within  a  x-adius  of  five  miles  of 
the  Erie  County  Home  and  Hospital. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  change  in  the 
quarantine  status  of  this  State.  The  or¬ 
der  makes  no  change  in  existing  quaran¬ 
tines  iii  Illinois.  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia. 


The  Ilolstein-Friesian  heifer,  V.  P.  I., 
Lady  Johanna  Do  Ivol.  No.  201397, 
owned  by  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  who  di-opped  her  first 
calf  on  June  2,  1915,  has  produced  369.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  16.303  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days,  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  three  months  and  18  days. 

R.  E.  HUNT. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

We  have  never  used  hog  oilers.  We 
use  crude  oil  for  killing  lice  on  our  hogs 
and  find  it  very  effective.  We  fill  our 
dipping  vat  to  within  about  one  foot  of 
top  with  water,  then  pour  in  enough 
crude  oil  to  cover  water,  then  run  hogs 
through.  The  vat  is  so  constructed  that 
the  hog  has  to  go  in  all  over  and  when 
he  comes  out  he  is  thoi*oughly  coated 
with  oil.  p.  j.  L. 

North  Carolina. 


18  th 

Holstein  Sale 

Promoted  by  the 

Breeder  Consignment 
Sale  Company 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  12-13,1915 

Each  sale  is  better  than  the  last  and 
a  pace-maker  for  the  rest. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE 
COMPANY,  Inc.,  Liverpool,  N.Y. 


PUBLIC  SALES 

OF 

High  Class  Percheron 

Belgians  and  Suffolk  Stallions 
and  Mares  of  all  ages. 

Draft  Teams  and  Grade  Colts, 
also  all  breeds  of  cattle  at  the 

New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17-18 

This  will  be  your  one  great 
opportunity  to  buy  or  sell  the  best 
breeding  stock  and  farm  animals 
at  the  largest  live  stock  sale 
ever  held  in  this  State. 

A  square  deal  and  honest  values 
for  buyers  and  sellers. 

Entries  close  September  1st. 
CHAS.  A.WIETING,  CALVIN  J.  HUSON 
Commissioners  in  Charge  of  Sale. 

E.  S.  AKIN 

Supt.  of  Sales  Dept.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THERE  ARE  SALES  and 
THERE  ARE  HOLSTEINS  and 
THERE  ARE  HOLSTEIN  SALES 

BUT 


Sept.  10,  1915,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

at  the  Jefferson  County  Fair  Grounds  wi|1  •*  he|d 

THE  WATERTOWN  SALE 


one  of  the  great  sales  of  the  fall  season  and  the  best  sale  that  has  ever  been 
staged  in  northern  New  York,  one  of  the  best  dairj’  sections  in  the  country. 
The  cattle,  consigned  from  a  dozen  of  the  best  herds  to  be  found  in  their  locali¬ 
ties,  comprise  nearly  100  head,  all  females,  all  unblemished  and  two-thirds  or 
more  of  them  daughters  of  well  bred,  great  producing  and  well  known  sires. 
In  more  than  75  .instances  we  find  some  of  the  greatest  bulls  as  grandsires. 

There  are  A.  R.  O.  Cows  Daughters  of  A.  R.  O.  Cows 

Many  Choice  Open  Heifers  Several  Fresh  Cows  and  Springers 
Granddaughters  of  Some  of  the  Most  Famous  Holstein  Matrons 

All  over  G  mo.  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  State  approved  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  this  sale  affords  an  opportunity  to  select  from  as  many  good 
females  as  are  often  entered  in  two  day  sales. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  INC.,  Sale  Managers,  Liverpool,  N.Y. 


Holstein  and  Guernsey  Cows 

Special  for  August 

85  registered  (JneniKcy  cows  mid  liclfcrs  of 
superior  quality. 

An  entire  herd  at  private  sale.  Also  Holftteln 
eou*M  of  exceptional  breeding  that  are  heavy 
producers. 

A  few  bull  at  bargain  prices. 

Tompkins  Co.  Breeders  Association 

C.  O.  Carman,  Scc’y  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  GUERNSEY  «  popular  among 

the  dairy-men  who  appreciate  that  Eco¬ 
nomical  production ,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  larger  profits . 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.V1. 


Special  Price 

ON  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Calves  and  yearlings.  Send  for  list,  stating 
class  and  age  of  animal  you  want.  We 
can  and  will  please  you. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  bnt  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Keg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Como  and  see  them  milked. 
Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5 


FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  BULL  CALF 

OUT  OF  A.  R.  O. 

Grandson  of  King  Segis  and  a  young  cow  with  good 
record.  Price,  $10.  SABARAMA  FARM,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y, 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


ITQ  □  C  A  I  El — Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 
1  v  ^  ready  for  service  and 

younger,  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  country. 

Viliaoeside  Guernsey  Farm,  M.  J,  Grimes,  Prop.,  Catawissa,  Pa 


REG.  JERSEY  BURLS  ANI)  HEIFERS  for 
**  sale.  Address,  Dr.  NEVILLE,  Riverdaie-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


WANTED~F/ve  Pedigreed  Holstein  Cows 

fresh  with  calves  or  to  freshen  shortly.  Four  ])ti- 
roc-.lerse.v  hogs  to  litter  within  sixty  days. 

H.  H.  WEAVER,  -  Alexandria,  Va. 


Fosterfields  Herd 

IIEIFER  CALVES — FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reaaonabk* 
CHARLES  0.  FOSTER,  Hox  173,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Sh.eep  and  Goats 


MILCH  COAT S-Grade  Swiss  To«- 

IVIILVn  WWM  I  O  genberg,  full  grown 
does,  $15:  full  grown  bucks.  $15:  spring  kids,  does, 
$12;  bucks,  $8.  R.  15.  SPICER,  Grubbs,  Del. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  ^gooTewe'" ’ior  £fe° 

E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS,  .  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshires 


— Kama  and  ewes.  Good  ones 
cheap.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  N.Y. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Formic- Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 

rerieii  Price  list-  Calvin  jewell.  Spencer,  o. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE~  JN0.  F.  MURRAY.'  New  London,'  0. 

Ferrets  far  Sal#»—E  ith  6  r  eol°r,  large  or 
a  ci  •  els  xorjdie  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

flnllip  Pnn«~ The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
uuiiib  rU(Ja  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Collie  Pups  at  reasonable  prices._  Sent  C.  O. 


Edwin  A.  Souder, 


on  approval.  Catalog  free. 

Box  R,  Telford,  Pa. 


Full  Blood  Female  Airedale  Puppy~Lh'f 

FRED’K  M.  PEASLEY,  -  Cheshire,  Couni 


MnMnin  Wvino  Rii  1 1 — Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiein  service  duii  dyke  aud  Kins  Seeis  (oue 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  *ir*d  by 


Rex  Pontiac. 
_  They  are  extra  good 

individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  T1IE  TATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66. 
all  f 


flnfarin  linn  Piolio — horn,  Sept. 30, 1914.  Show 
uniano  uunrieije  Holstein;  more  than  half 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE~PRICES  s7b  00  ,oSI5° 00 

nCHUI  run  OCnVIUL  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffor0  a  1 

offer.  THE  GAIES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cllittenango,  N.  Y. 


sFALE-Coon  and  Fox  Hound  Puppies“f0ernd(lesstca;|1pp. 

tion  and  prices.  M.  W.  Rupp,  East  Prospect,  Pa. 


DU LL  TERRIERS  and  BOSTON  TERRIERS 
“  for  the  country  home.  John  Colby,  Newburyport.Mass. 


FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  by  experienced  hunters. 
Coon,  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fine 
ones,  $5  each.  Order  now  and  he  acquainted  with 
your  dog  by  hunting  season.  Stamp  for  photos. 

H.  C.  LYTLE,  -  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


[  HORSES 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MORGAN  BROOD  MARE  FOR  SALE 

due  to  foal  Aug.  1,  to  the  service  of  “  Gen.  Gates.” 
Premier  stallion  at  the  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  farm. 
Mare  will  be  rebred  without  extra  expense  if  pur¬ 
chaser  desires.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  raise  up  a 
valuable  young  team  of  Morgans. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  -  Mlddlebury,  Vt. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  Sale 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  a.  Registered  bulls,  $35.  High-grade 
yearlings,  $40.  Registered  and  high-grade  cows  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs,  9  months  old,  $150;  from  A.  R.  O.  dam. 
REAGAN  BROS.,  -  -  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mir..  Washingtonvilie,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


FOR  PR00UCTI0N-BREED  up  N0E  D0WN- 

run  rnuuuuiiun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  nndhighest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Blda- .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

A  Iso  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  \V.  GREEN,  -  Middle  field,  Ohio 


F or  Sale— A  Standard-  Bred  T rotting  Mare 

Seven  years  old,  hay;  weigh  1,000;  15  hands.  Kind 
and  true.  For  want  of  use  will  take  $125. 

THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Ricimiondville,  N.Y. 


ShettandPoni  esT.1Si  S& 

herd  in  biggeat  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  ?50  to  $150 
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Woman  and  the  Tree  Agent 


Getting  the  Signature. — I  am  re¬ 
ferred  to  you  by  the  horticulturist  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  for 
information  concerning  the  rating  and 
reputation  of  the  Whiting  Nursery  Co. 
I  have  owned  this  place  since  childhood  ; 
we  have  resided  here  for  the  past  24  con¬ 
secutive  years,  and  I  am  confident  that 
anyone  here  would  freely  rate  us  as  very 
quiet,  truthful,  and  strictly  honest  citi¬ 
zens,  though  far  from  wealthy.  By  life¬ 
long,  strict  economy  I  have  always  met 
every  obligation,  and  am  a  firm  believer 
and  follower  of  the  unwritten  command¬ 
ment  :  “Thou  shalt  pay  thy  debts.”  One 
morning  in  May  a  man  drove  into  the 
rear  yard  of  our  home  and  talked  a  long 
time  with  my  husband.  When  the  latter 
came  into  the  house  I  learned  he  had 
signed  an  agreement  to  take  six  plum 
trees  from  the  Whiting  Co.  for  $5,  to  be 
paid  for  July  15tli,  by  which  time  he  ex¬ 


boss,”  etc.  My  last  words  to  him  as  he 
drove  away  were  that  I  refused  those 
trees,  and  he  was  leaving  them  at  the 
company’s  risk.  The  next  morning  the 
first  man  drove  into  my  neighbor’s  yard, 
learned  from  her  that  I  really  was  the 
owner  of  this  property,  then  drove  in 
here.  He  did  not  come  to  the  house,  or 
seek  to  find  any  'person  here. 

A  Forcible  Planting. — He  saw  the 
trees  where  they  were  lying  on  the 
ground  (and  had  lain  there  since  I  re¬ 
fused  them  24  hours  before).  He  drove 
up  to  the  barn,  hitched  his  horse,  entered 
the  barn,  hunted  up  a  spade,  came  back 
down  to  the  trees,  and  began  to  dig  in  the 
side  of  my  garden,  which  had  been  plowed 
and  recently  planted.  (He  dug  up  two 
hills  of  beans  not  yet  up). 

The  Impudent  Agent. — Then  I  went 
out  and  demanded  to  know  what  he  was 
doing.  He  said,  “‘taking  care  of  those 


pected  to  have  work  in  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Common  sense  and  intuition  both 
told  me  at  once  that  it  was  a  swindle, 
the  varieties  being  America,  Chabot,  Sul¬ 
tan,  Shiro,  Waugh  and  Oriental.  The 
Experiment  Station  writes  me :  “Cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  not  worth  even  the  usual 
price  which  we  pay  for  commercial 
plums”  (15  to  20  cents  each).  The  agent 
had  represented  to  my  credulous,  trusting 
husband  (to  whom  an  agent  could  sell  $5 
worth  of  ray  dolls),  that  the  trees  were 
very  new  and  superior  introductions,  im¬ 
mune  from  black  knot  and  curculio  sting, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  Woman’s  Rebellion. — Perhaps  it 
was  because  economy  had  had  to  be  bit¬ 
terly  strict  last  Spring,  perhaps  because  it 
was  the  third  utterly  useless  bargain  ray 
husband  had  made  in  the  last  10  months, 
but  anyway,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  flatly  rebelled,  and  said  those  trees 
should  never  be  planted  on  my  land.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  locate  the  agent  by 
that  time  I  immediately  wrote  a  strictly 
truthful,  but  polite,  note  addressed  to 
the  Whiting  Co.,  saying  that  I  was  the 
owner  and  responsible  person  of  these 
premises,  and  wished  to  be  straightfor¬ 
ward.  That  I  wished  that  order  can¬ 
celled  as  we  could  not  pay  for  it.  my  hus¬ 
band  having  been  out  of  work  for  the  past 
eight  months,  and  having  no  bright  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future.  That  we  were  now 
under  heavy  obligations  for  plain  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  ;  also  that  we  already  had 
a  good-sized  plum  orchard  (20  or  more 
trees)  of  fine  varieties,  for  the  fruit  of 
which  there  was  no  sale  (and  could  not 
even  be  given  away).  I  posted  this  letter 
so  that  it  must  have  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion  within  a  few  hours. 

Rejecting  the  Trees. — This  was  on 
Friday.  No  word  of  reply  came,  but 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  following 
Wednesday  another  man  drove  in  with 
those  trees.  lie  asked  if  Mr.  B.  lived 
here.  I  said  :  “Yes.  but  he  does  not  own 
this  place,”  and  that  I  had  written  last 
week  to  the  company  explaining  the  mat¬ 
ter.  and  that  I  would  not  have  those  trees. 
Repeatedly  I  commanded  him  to  take 
those  trees  from  my  premises,  but  with¬ 
out  avail.  “He  would  have  to  see  the 


trees.”  I  said :  “This  is  my  place  and 
those  trees  will  not  be  planted  in  my 
ground.  I  wrote  to  the  company  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  fact,  and  that  I  was  the  re¬ 
sponsible  person  here  and  could  not  buy 
those  trees.”  lie  replied  in  a  very  smug 
tone :  “You  wrote  to  the  company  at 

- ,  didn't  you?”  “Certainly,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “Well,  I  was  here,  and  they  had 
to  send  your  letter  back  here  to  me,  and 
it  didn’t  reach  me  till  after  the  trees  had 
been  shipped,”  and  he  kept  on  digging. 
I  commanded  him  again  and  again  to  stop 
digging,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention, 
but  began  to  tuck  the  trees  in  the  trench. 
After  another  unheeded  command  I 
stooped  down,  snatched  the  trees  out 
and  flung  them  back  where  he  took  them 
from.  He  was  furious.  I  told  him 
again  to  take  his  trees  from  my  prem¬ 
ises  as  they  would  never  be  paid  for  here, 
lie  said  they  should  stay  here,  and  would 
be  paid  for,  “the  law  would  see  to  that.” 
He  threw  the  spade  violently  on  the 
ground,  did  not  even  notice  my  command 
to  put  it  back  where  he  found  it,  went 
and  got  his  horse  and  drove  away  fairly 
raging.  lie  was  evidently  determined  to 
make  me  accept  the  trees  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  them.  He  also  supposed  I  was 
alone,  I  presume,  but  my  son  and  his  wife 
live  with  us,  and  she  was  right  here 
through  all  the  incidents,  though  not  seen 
by  the  men. 

The  Rejected  Bill. — I  expected  the 
agent  would  appear  for  his  $5,  but  he  did 
not.  About  a  week  later  a  bill  came  from 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Whiting  Co. 
(dated  July  20),  reading: 

“Your  bill  for  nursery  stock  delivered 
last  Spring,  payable  on  delivery,  is  now 
past  due.  The  amount  is  $5.  Will  you 
please  remit  to  us  at  this  office?” 

I  freely  admit  that  Dir.  B.  signed  Ins 
name  to  an  agreement,  but  I  do  contend 
that  the  company  was  very  promptly  no¬ 
tified  that  he  was  not  “good”  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  (as  he  has  no  property  of  any 
kind),*' and  I  refused  all  responsibility.  I 
believe  the  sale  to  have  been  a  swindle, 
and  have  the  views  of  the  station  horti¬ 
culturist  to  support  me. 

The  Indignity  of  It. — I  have  always 
struggled  to  keep  free  of  debt.  but.  I  can¬ 


not.  to  save  me,  regard  this  matter  as  a 
debt.  The  trees  are  still  lying  (dead,  of 
course)  on  my  ground,  it  is  true.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  said  to  me:  “You  ought  never 
to  have  let  them  leave  the  trees  on  your 
place.”  What  more  could  I  do?  They 
paid  no  attention  to  my  repeated  com¬ 
mands,  and  I  hadn’t  a  Gatling  gun  or 
knowledge  to  use  it  if  I  had  had  one.  And 
I  have  been  an  invalid  for  over  11  years 
so  I  could  not  do  more  physically,  than  I 
did  do.  As  it  was  I  was  ill  for  weeks 
afterward,  from  the  indignity.  My  fam¬ 
ily  have  been  rather  shocked  by  my  de¬ 
cided  stand  on  the  matter  (and  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  surprised  at  myself)  saying:  “Far 
better  pay  the  $5  and  avoid  trouble,  scan¬ 
dal,  a  suit,”  etc.  I  admit  the  sum  is 
paltry,  and  it.  seems,  indeed,  like  “Much 
ado  about  nothing,”  but  it  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  matter.  I  would  grudge  even 
five  cents  to  a  swindler.  And  every  time 
I  think  of  that  agent  it  “riles”  me  as 
Josiah  Allen’s  wife  would  say.  I  feel 
that  /  deserve  redress,  for  trespass,  if 
anyone  does.  A  country  woman. 

R.  N.-YT. — We  congratulate  “A  Country 
Woman”  on  her  action  in  this  case.  This 
is  an  old  game  of  Whiting’s.  If  there 
were  more  men  in  this  country  with  half 
the  spunk  this  woman  showed  such  games 
would  be  quickly  ended.  Further  remarks 
on  page  1060. 


The  Song  Music  Fraud. 

We  have  received  about  25  letters  re¬ 
cently  from  people  who  have  been  fleeced 
by  the  song  music  fakers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  is  typical  of  many  others.  This 
woman  asks  us  not  to  identify  her,  but 
her  case  can  be  duplicated  many  times. 

Please  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
enclosed  verses,  as  to  whether  they  are 
worthy  of  being  published.  They,  with 
the  song  enclosed,  were  sent  by  me  to 
the  -  Company.  They  wrote,  ac¬ 

cepting  the  words  of  the  song  as  “both 
original  and  clever,”  and  sent  a  contract 
for  me  to  sign  with  a  request  for  $40.50 
to  cover  cost,  etc.  I  then  wrote  the  paper 
in  which  I  saw  the  advertisement.  The 
reply  I  received  spoke  very  well  for  the 
company.  I  sent  the  $40.50.  They  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the  music  which  seemed 
suitable.  After  several  months  it  was 
suitably  published  and  I  received  copies. 
They  said  they  “had  every  confidence 
in  the  song.”  I  received  the  copyright. 
They  “hoped  their  first  royalty  statement 
to  me  would  exceed  my  highest  expecta¬ 
tions”  and  enclosed  a  contract  for  the 
enclosed  “Linger  Love”  “on  which  they 
had  been  working”  with  a  request  for 
$36.45  (another  5  per  cent  off)  with 
which  to  proceed  with  the  publication.  I 
wrote  saying  I  would  let  the  one  song 
finance  the  other,  and  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  reply,  though  I  have  written 
and  requested  one,  twice. 

There  is  no  more  thankless  job  in  the 
world  than  that  of  acting  as  candid  friend 
and  critic  to  a  would-be  poet.  The  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  this  poetry  has 
little  or  no  value  and  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  moment  by  any  publication 
with  pretensions  to  literary  merit.  We 
all  have  some  weak  spots  through  which 
a  designing  fraud  can  reach  our  pocket 
book,  and  this  spot  is  usually  marked 
plainly  by  vanity.  Some  good  women 
will  be  fooled  by  the  old  and  familiar 
description  of  themselves  as  “the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  accomplished,”  etc.  The  most 
sensible  persons  on  earth  will  usually 
give  up  at  extravagant  praise  for  their 
poetry — no  matter  how  poor  it  may  be. 
These  music  publishers  know  this  soft 
side  of  human  nature,  and  they  will 
usually  praise  anything  you  send  them. 
They  charge  enough  to  make  a  great 
profit  on  their  work  and  probably  not 
one  in  500  of  these  songs  will  ever  bring 
any  income.  It  is  the  easiest  sort  of 
an  easy  game  and  usually  played  on 
sentimental  women  or  “poetic”  young 
men.  After  the  publisher  gets  your 
money  you  can  do  nothing  about  it.  The 
paper  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  carry¬ 
ing  the  advertisement  is  one  of  the 
well-known  magazines  for  women.  The 
editor  of  this  paper  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  herself  for  encouraging  “poets”  to  pay 
$40  and  more  for  music. 


“Do  you  love  sister  Clara,  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son?”  asked  the  little  brother  frankly  of 
the  caller.  “Why,  Willie,  what  a  funny 
question !”  replied  the  astounded  Mr. 
Simpson.  “Why  do  you  ask  that?”  “Be¬ 
cause  she  said  last  night  she’d  give  a 
dollar  to  know,  and  I  need  the  dollar.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


The  paint  that  lasts  is  the 
paint  that  weather  cannot 
penetrate. 

zinc 

in  paint  keeps  the  weather 
out.  The  best  prepared 
paints  contain  Zinc. 

Send  for  list  of  manufacturers  who  make 
Zinc  paints  and  our  booklet,  ‘  *  Your  Move.’  ’ 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


{Get A  Money  Making] 


—the  famous  motor  press  that  is  making  clear 
profits  of  $10,  $15,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4,  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 

Break  All 
Baling  Records 

in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand* 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  "can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 
We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too. 

Get  Our  Book 

—  '•Ton*  Toll*'— packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling  facta.  Show  in  actual  figure*  the  big  profits  you 
can  make  with  a  Sandwich  Press.  A  postal  brings  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOW1  Addreaa 

SANDWICH  MFG.C0.,  5200AK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520 #  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Box  520*  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Can  Start  |  Coupled 
or  Stop  |  up  Short 
Instantly 


POTATO 

DIGGER 


Gets  all  the  potatoes. 

Result  of  19  years’  Digger  experience. 

A  companion  implement  of  the  famous  Eureka  potato 
planter— made  insamelactory.  Large  wheels  and  main 
gears  supply  ample  power.  Largely  malleable  and 
steel,  avoiding  frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  High 
clearance  under  truck  arch  and  over  shovel  prevents 
vines  and  weeds  from  bunching  and  dragging— rods  and 
kickers  place  vines  in  row  at  side.  The  Eureka  duplex 
shaker  provides  most  agitation— potatoes  are  delivered 
clean.  Rear  extension  elevator 
furnished  when  desired. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  1016,  Utica, 
_  N.  Y. 


6  and  7  ft. 
sizes 


Write  for 
catalog 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  MODERN  AUTOMOBILE 
DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RE¬ 
PAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

This  practical  treat¬ 
ise  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-six  lessons, 
covering  with  nearly 
2,000  questions  and 
their  answers — the  au¬ 
tomobile,  its  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  The  subject 
matter  is  absolutely 
correct  and  explained 
in  simple  language. 
A  popular  work  at  a 
p  op  ular  price.  An¬ 
swers  every  question 
you  may  ask  relating 
to  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  022  pages. 
850  illustrations. 

Either  of  the  above  two  books  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions 

This  hook  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  80th  8t.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Business  of  Raising  Guinea  Pigs 


We  have  had  many  questions  about 
these  little  animals,  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  profit  in  raising  them.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  women  have  asked  if  such  busi¬ 
ness  would  give  them  profitable  employ¬ 
ment.  The  following  interesting  article 
states  the  facts  about  these  little  “pigs”  : 

What  Is  Thf.ir  History? — Probably 
the  earliest  civilized  people  to  find  the 
little  animal  that  is  now  known  as  the 
Guinea  pig  were  the  Spanish  explorers 
and  settlers  who  first  traversed  South 
America.  There  the  records  indicate  that 
they  found  these  peculiar  animals  in 
large  numbers,  being  raised  by  the  native 
Indians.  The  native  tribes  used  them, 
probably,  primarily  for  a  source  of  meat, 
although  they  were  kept  as  pets  also. 
The  hardiness  of  the  animals,  together 
with  the  great  fecundity  characteristic 
of  them,  in  a  measure  would  account  for 
their  popularity  among  barbarous  tribes 
where  the  pigs  would  have  to  make  their 
own  living  primarily.  It  is  possible  that 
similar  types  of  rodents  may  have  been 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  but  undoubtedly  the  Guinea 
pig  that  is  of  interest  to  us  is  the  South 
American  animal.  The  name  Guinea  pig 
is  thought  by  most  "people  to  have  origin¬ 
ally  been  Guiana  pig. 

What  Are  Their  Uses? — There  are 
four  uses  for  which  Guinea  pigs  may  be, 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  are 
being,  raised,  and  the  naming  of  these 
opens  up  to  many  of  us  new  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  this  pig.  In  the  first  place,  and 
probably  the  most  important  among  the 
uses  to  which  the  pig  is  put,  is  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  these  small  animals  in  large  num¬ 
bers  for  scientific  purposes.  Bacteriol¬ 
ogists,  particularly,  use  them  in  trying 
out  new  serums,  vaccines,  anti-toxins, 
and  the  like,  as  as  well  as  for  the  study 
of  new  diseases,  which  are  caused  by 
germs  of  some  kind.  In  this  field  the 
Guinea  pig  has  served  a  tremendously 
important  office.  The  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  handled,  the  rapid  growth, 
the  high  fecundity,  and  the  relative  econ¬ 
omy  of  raising  have  been  among  the 
principal  reasons  why  they  have  been 
so  much  U3ed  by  doctors  and  scientific 
workers.  If  one  is  contemplating  raising 
these  animals  on  a  commercial  scale, 
undoubtedly  he  would  depend  upon  scien¬ 
tific  laboratories,  medical  schools,  and 
similar  institutions?  for  the  marketing 
of  his  pigs.  These  places  usually  desire 
to  get  the  immature,  quickly-grown  stock, 
weighing  around  nine  or  10  ounces.  The 
breeds  and  varieties  usually  grown  for 
these  purposes  will  reach,  under  good 
care  and  management,  that  weight  at 
about  the  age  of  six  weeks.  This  require¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  largest  buyers 
of  Guinea  pigs  really  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  producers,  for  it  means  but 
a  short  period  during  which  they  will 
need  care  and  feed.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  that  it  costs  not  more 
than  30  to  35  cents  to  produce  a  nine- 
ounce  pig,  unless  all  feed  has  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  If  a  large  number  are  being 
raised  the  cost  will  probably  be  much 
less.  The  average  selling  price  will  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  supply  at  any  given 
time  and  the  demand  of  the  scientists, 
which  may  at  some  seasons  be  much 
higher  than  at  others.  This  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  necessitate  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  finding  of  a  suitable  mar¬ 
ket  before  launching  out  into  it.  There 
will  probably  never  be  a  large  industry 
made  out  of  this  business,  but  in  some 
sections  good  money  can  be  made.  A 
selling  price  ranging  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50  can  usually  be  expected. 

Used  as  Food.  —  The  second  use  to 
which  Guinea  pigs  are  put  is  for 
meat  production.  In  this  country  com¬ 
paratively  few  pigs  have  been  raised  for 
food  purposes.  There'  are  probably  at 
least  two  good  reasons  why  they  have 
not  been  more  popular  for  human  food 
consumption.  They  are  small,  and  there  is 
little  food  left  upon  the  carcasses,  after 
dressing.  They  are  often  thought  of  as 
resembling  rats,  and  other  rodents,  and 
that  has  prejudiced  people  against 
them.  Those  who  have  eaten  them 
say  that  the  flesh  is  of  a  gamy 
flavor  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  squir¬ 
rel,  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
They  are  near  kin  of  the  rabbit,  another 


game  animal  that  is  eaten  by  many 
Americans.  One  thing  that  should  com¬ 
mend  the  pigs  as  good  food  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  vegetarian  in  diet  and  eat 
only  the  cleanest  of  foods  themselves.  In 
South  America  they  are  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  in  many  parts  as  a  source  of 
cheap  meat  food.  When  used  for  meat 
purposes  they  are  eaten  when  about  four 
or  five  months  of  age.  The  old  pigs  are 
not  good  flavor  and  are  tough,  but  the 
young  pigs,  properly  prepared,  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  very  delicious  meat. 
Usually  when  prepared  for  human  food 
they  are  roasted,  much  like  little  pig  is 
prepared.  The  neck  is  dislocated  and 
the  throat  cut  to  insure  proper  drain¬ 
age  of  blood.  They  are  then  scalded  and 
the  hair  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
common  pigs,  after  which  the  skin  is 
scraped  and  the  viscera  removed.  The 
carcass  is  washed  in  tepid  water  and 
then  cooled,  after  which  it  is  ready  for 
use.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
Guinea  pigs  are  prepared  for  the  table, 
but  roasting  is  considered  by  most  peo¬ 
ple  the  best  way  in  which  to  serve  them. 

As  Pet  Stock.  —  The  third  purpose 
for  which  Guinea  pigs  are  raised  is  for 
pets,  mainly  for  children  and  ladies  that 
desire  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
the  line  of  pet  stock.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  kinds  of  pigs,  which  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  smooth-haired  and  the 
long-haired  varieties.  The  former  are 
usually  preferred  for  scientific,  meat,  and 
pet  stock  purposes.  The  smooth-haired 
pigs  need  much  less  care  than  the  long¬ 
haired  varieties,  and  are  generally  more 
satisfactory  to  handle.  Guinea  pigs  of 
all  kinds  are  subject  to  the  widest  varia¬ 
tion  in  color,  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
the  many  varieties  that  are  seen  in  pet 
kennels  today.  The  Peruvian  pigs,  long¬ 
haired,  and  the  Abyssinian  pigs,  rosetted, 
are  sometimes  kept  as  pets,  and  are  very 
pretty,  but  they  require  considerable 
combing  and  care.  All  kinds  of  pigs 
kept  as  pets  should  not  be  handled  very 
much,  as  they  sometimes  bite  and  cause 
serious  injuries.  This  is  the  main  objec¬ 
tion  in  using  Guinea  pigs  as  pets  for 
children,  especially.  The  fourth  interest 
in  Guinea  pigs  lies  in  their  show  values. 
Many  people  who  are  enthusiasts  in  the 
showing  of  animals  and  birds  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  Guinea  pigs  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  them  in  competition  at  pet  stock 
shows.  At  nearly  every  large  poultry 
show  there  is  a  division  given  over  to 
the  Guinea  pigs.  The  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  from  such  work  lies  in  the 
prizes  won.  Usually  it  is  not  the  actual 
profit  that  keeps  up  interest  in 
these  pigs  for  showing  purposes,  but  the 
love  of  sportsmanship  and  fair  competi¬ 
tion.  The  great  number  of  pigs  possible 
to  raise  from  a  few  breeders  allows  the 
showman  ample  chance  to  select  rigor¬ 
ously  the  stock  he  will  show. 

Selecting  for  Breeding  Stock. — As 
has  been  said  before  the  best  commercial 
type  of  Guinea  pig  to  select  is  one  of  the 
smooth-haired  pigs.  There  are  a  number 
of  common  colors  found,  among  which 
are  the  pure  white,  usually  the  albino, 
with  the  pink  eyes  and  entire  absence  of 
color ;  the  pure  blacks,  the  browns,  the 
grays,  the  tans  and  reds,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  mixtures  of  these  colors.  It 
is  hard  to  breed  the  solid  colored  pigs 
true  to  color  each  generation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pure  whites,  as  some  of 
the  pigs  are  liable  to  be  mixed.  Select 
the  color  fancied  and  choose  the  biggest, 
healthiest  pigs  for  the  breeders.  This 
is  about  the  maximum  of  instructions 
needed.  With  experience  will  come  the 
art  of  picking  out  the  best  animals. 
Other  things  being  equal  the  pure  whites 
are  as  good  as  any  for  commercial  rais¬ 
ing.  The  average  size  of  the  full-grown 
pig  is  about  two  pounds,  which  weight 
is  attained  at  about  18  months  of  age. 
The  males  run  a  bit  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  females. 

Managing  Breeders. — Guinea  pigs 
mature  quickly  and  can  breed  at  an 
early  age,  the  female  being  mature 
soon  after  one  month  of  age.  It  is 
best  to  defer  breeding  until  prac¬ 
tical  development  has  been  reached. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  about  60 
days.  Ordinarily  five  litters  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  breeding  female  in  one 


year,  and  about  three  pigs  make  the 
averaged-sized  litter,  although  larger  fam¬ 
ilies  are  reported.  It  is  best  to  allow 
one  female  to  raise  about  three  pigs  at 
one  time.  The  younger  females  usually 
have  smaller  litters  than  the  fully  ma¬ 
tured.  The  young  are  fully  developed 
at  birth,  having  their  eyes  open,  unlike 
kittens  in  this  respect.  They  are  also 
fully  furred  and  soon  gain  strength.  At 
about  three  weeks  of  age  the  mother  be¬ 
gins  to  wean  them.  As  soon  after  this 
as  possible  separate  the  sexes  and  keep 
them  apart  from  each  other.  Allow  three 
to  five  females  with  one  good,  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  male.  The  older  males  should  be 
mated  with  the  younger  females. 

What  Shall  They  Be  Fed? — Guinea 
pigs  can  be  raised  very  easily  if  the  per¬ 
son  in  charge  has  had  any  experience 
with  rabbits,  as  they  require  about  the 
same  kind  of  care  and  food.  They  are 
purely  vegetarians  in  their  diet.  They 
eat  frequently  and  small  amounts  at  a 
time.  Usually  they  are  seen  busy  at 
chewing  some  grass  or  vegetable.  It  is 
very  important  to  keep  a  pan  of  clear 
water  always  before  the  pigs,  never  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  become  dirty  and  stagant. 
Pigs  are  open  to  digestive  troubles  and 
need  clean  water,  as  do  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  A  piece  of  rock  salt  should  always 
be  found  in  some  part  of  the  hutch,  or 
yard.  A  pan  of  dry  grains  is  the  usual 
food  given  Guinea  pigs.  Oats,  bran, 
chopped  hay,  such  as  Alfalfa  and  clover, 
and  similar  grains  are  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  With  these  dry  grains  there  should 
be  some  green  food,  such  as  cabbage  or 
other  vegetable,  grass,  clover,  etc.,  being 
supplied  in  the  Summer.  They  are  easy 
to  feed,  and  not  expensive.  Keep  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  in  contact  with  their 
food  and  water  clean. 

A  House,  or  Hutch. — A  very  simple 
hutch,  or  house  will  suffice.  Rabbit 
hutches  can  be  used.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  room,  about  a  square  foot  of 
floor  space  per  pig,  and  over-crowding 
is  always  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Keep 
the  hutches  well  cleaned  and  smelling 
fresh  and  clean.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  describe  any  particular  type  of  house, 
as  a  tight,  dry  box  is  sufficient,  and  any 
convenient  shelter  will  house  them,  if 
they  are  kept  free  from  excessive  moist¬ 
ure  and  drafts. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


Old  Lady  (to  nephew  on  leave  from 
the  front)  :  “Good-bye,  my  dear  boy. 
Try  and  find  time  to  send  a  post  card  to 
let  me  know  you  are  safely  back  in  the 
trenches.” — Everybody’s. 

The  fresh  air  kid  had  discoursed  for 
30  minutes  on  the  acrobatic  wonders  of 
the  vaudeville  stage.  “Huh,  that  ain’t 
so  much,”  sniffed  the  farmer’s  son,  at 
last.  “We’ve  got  something  in  this  very 
barn  that  will  turn  without  moving.” 
“Hain’t  neither !  What  is  it?”  “Milk.” 
— Literary  Digest. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Protection  fhogs 

Keep  them  healthy.  Kill  the  lice,  etc. 
Write  for  instructive  circular.  Its  FREE. 

National  Factories,  Inc.,  Dept.  A1  Richmond,  Indiana 
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FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  It. 
F.  J>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  Rams  BERKSHIRE  Swine 

i  Very  best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


RFRKSHIRR- The  *one'  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
ULiu\oiimi.u  (3,.own  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Mil. 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood  turai  Depart 

ment  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  selected  our 
herd  to  supply  boars  to  that  country,  leading  breed¬ 
ers  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  having  been  here  and 
passed  npo*  the  excellence  of  our  Berkshires,  after 
examining  the  various  large  herds  in  this  country. 
Selected  service  boars,  bred  sows  and  young  pigs  for 
sale.  II.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Discriminating  Buyers  Satisfied 

All  fashionable  families;  outstanding  individuals. 
Orders  for  export  given  especial  care. 

K.  Y.  BUCKLEY.  “Woodrow",  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


B  e  r  li  sliires 

Show  and  breeding  stock— all  ages.  Foundation 
herds  carefully  selected.  Write  for  new  catalog. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  -  Kirkvllle,  N.  Y, 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.’S 

Choice  bred  sows,  $25;  service  boar,  $25.  Pigs,  3 
months,  $10;  2  months,  $8  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N  Y. 


W  oodbury  Farm 

Registered  Berkshires 

Bargains  in  boars,  also  some  fine  Hampshire  Rams. 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
0.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wkn.  to  8  mo8.  old:  6 
Jersey  Cows  2  to  6  yrs.  old: 
and  8  bull  calves  4  to  10 
mos.old.  50  Lincoln  lambs. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.  “  Eureka  Stuck  Farm,"  West  Chester.  Penna 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


200  Registered  Berkshires 

SOWS,  GILTS  AND  BREEDING  TRIOS 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  AT  SPOTSWOOD  FARM 

Situate  on  Skippack  Pike,  H  mile  South  of  Butler  Pike,  at  Broad  Axe.  Pa.,  i  *A  miles  West  of 
Ambler.  Pa..  17  miles  North  from  Philadelphia.  (Coaches  will  meet  trains  at  Ambler  Station, 
as  outlined  in  catalogue.) 

Thursday,  Sept.  2d,  1915,  at  12  Noon 

These  high  quality  Berkshires  are  consigned  by  the  most  careful  breeders  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  will  include  all  the  most  fashionable  families  of  the  breed.  We  expect  the  sale  to  be 
the  banner  Berkshire  sale  of  Pennsylvania  for  1915. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

H.  G.  ELY,  Special  Auctioneer  H^J!,DAGER:,IIn<^?Amb,ler.P^e,  [  A**nt*  and  Auctioneers 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

51  REG.  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

21  COWS,  20  HEIFERS,  3  AGED  BULLS,  7  YOUNG  BULLS 

For  ROBERT  F.  WHITMER,  at  ELLENWOOD  FARM,  near  HATB0R0  and  AMBLER,  PA. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  14TH,  1915,  AT  12  NOON 

Owing  to  Mr.  Whitmer’s  continued  illness  of  the  past  six  months,  we  have  been  asked  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  entire  balance  of  his  Guernsey  herd,  comprising  the  well-known  Guernsey  bulls  Char- 
mnnte’s  Rose  King  11746,  A.  It.,  with  8  daughters  with  large  A.  R.  records;  Imp.  Justinee's  Sequel 
of  La  Masse,  21564,  R,  G.  A.  S.,  2642,  P.  S.,lst  prize  and  Grand  Champion  Bull  at  TrentonPair  1913; 
Glenwood’s  Mainstay  of  Ellenwood,  19910;  Ellenwood  Sunderland,  26157,  and  21  cows,  15  with  A.  R. 
records,  including  Glen  wood  Girl  4th,  G.  D.,  of  Haddon,  28929,  A.  R.;  Princess  Coral  of  Paulsdale, 
26231  A.  R.;  Queen  Coral  of  Paulsdale,  26320  A.  R. ;  Imp.  Gully  2nd,  of  the  Adams,  33070  A.  R. ;  Imp. 
Golden  Daisy  of  the  Isle,  28247  A.  R. ;  Maggie  Newport  3d,  13972,  and  others  equally  good.  Also 

20  heifers  and  7  young  bulls,  from  2  to  15  months  old,  bred  mostly  from  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by 
the  above  well-known  balls,  and  including  6  heifers  sired  by  Charmante’s  Rose  King  11746  A.  R. 

This  sale  will  be  a  complete  clearance  of  Mr,  Whitmer’s  entire  herd,  and  will  inclnde  as 
good  blood  lines  and  animals  as  have  ever  been  offered  to  Guernsey  buyers  at  public  auction. 

WBITX  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Inc.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

DANIEL  BUCKLEY,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

H.  G.  ELY,  Special  Auctioneer  Agents  and  Auctioneers 
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Contrary  to  expectations  the  forty-first 
week  shows  a  gain  in  the  egg  output; 
3.625  eggs  were  laid,  which  is  146  more 
than  were  laid  in  the  previous  week. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  lead 
in  the  weekly  score,  with  57  eggs  to  their 
credit.  Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s  pen 
No.  60  of  White  Leghorns  is  second  with 
a  record  of  55.  (’has.  (>.  1'olhemus'  pen 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  New  York 
tie  with  Ilapp  ch  &  I  tanks’  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  the  same  State,  for  third 
place,  each  laying  54.  N.  W.  Hendryx’s 
White  Leghorns  are  fourth  with  a  score 
of  53.  Connecticut,  stands  at  the  top 
this  week.  J  dge  F.  M.  Beasley’s  White 
Leghorns  laid  two  eggs  more  than  Tom 
Barron’s,  which  makes  their  total  score 
1.627,  against  Barron’s  1,625.  Barron’s 
White  Wyandottes  are  only  four  eggs  be¬ 
hind  the  leaders,  their  total  being  1.623. 
In  the  last  two  weeks  they  have  laid 
110  eggs  against  a  possible  140;  this  is 
78.5  per  cent.  Not  bad  laying  for  the 
middle  of  August. 

What  the  limit  of  egg  production  is, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Eglantine  Farms 
of  Pennsylvania  has  a  pen  of  five  White 
Leghorns  in  the  Delaware  contest  that 
have  laid  092  eggs  in  40  weeks.  Hen 
No.  5  of  this  pen  has  laid  240  eggs, 
an  average  of  just  six  eggs  a  week  for 
40  weeks.  If  she  could  keep  this  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  she  would  be  the 
wonder  of  the  world ;  It  would  be  312 
eggs.  In  the  same  contest  a  Columbian 
Plymouth  Rock  laid  31  eggs  in  July. 
The  discovery  of  two  oviducts  in  a  White 
Wyandotte  lien  at  Storrs,  both  oviducts 
being  used,  one  having  a  ripened  yolk 
just  received  into  the  oviduct  and  the 
other  a  full-sized  egg  ready  to  lay  in 
it.  makes  one  wonder  how  often  this  hap¬ 
pens;  for  here  is  the  apparatus  all  ready 
to  lay  two  eggs  a  day.  Probably  the 
limit  of  egg  production  is  only  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  fowl  to  eat  and  digest  food. 
Among  the  first  fowls  I  ever  owned 
were  two  white-crested  Black  Polish; 
they  had  laid  heavily  all  Winter  and 
continued  to  do  so  all  Summer.  In  the 
early  Fall  one  died  and  a  month  or  so 
later  the  other  died.  Both  were  mere 
skeletons  when  they  died,  although  food 
was  abundant.  There  was  no  trace  of 
any  disease  about  them.  I  thought  then 
anil  think  now,  that  they  laid  themselves 
to  death. 

*  This  week’s  report  follows: 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  23  1,293 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  37  1,218 

Francis  I..  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  2(1  1.221 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  20  983 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  34  942 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  41  1,400 
O.  A.  Foster,  California .  35  1,172 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  30  1,128 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  28  1,153 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  47  1,300 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  34  1.143 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  39  1,124 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  28  1,080 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  57  1,023 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  49  1.019 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  33  1,204 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  30  1.398 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Beck,  Connecticut .  30  1,290 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  41  1,108 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  40  1,390 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  35  920 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  30  1,193 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  40  1,233 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York....  34  1,055 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythonght  Farm,  Connecticut....  35  1,230 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York .  25  1,005 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  28  1.001 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  38  1,378 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  54  1,444 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  35  1.108 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  30  1,329 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  44  1.049 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  29  1,385 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  24  1,188 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  23  1.309 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  24  1,100 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  43  1,432 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  30  1.249 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  42  1,212 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut..... .  29  1.005 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  41  1,377 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  33  1,240 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  35  1,284 

Albert  Ii.  Ford,  Connecticut .  24  784 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  11  889 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  22  •  945 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  29  849 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  37  1.073 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  42  1.403 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  30  1.144 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  53  1,499 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  50  1,474 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  41  1,187 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  35  954 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  28  1.089 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  22  1,180 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  39  1.314 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  47  1,432 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  55  1.001 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  33  1,190 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  49  1.000 

James  H.  Lord',  Massachusetts .  43  1.310 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  40  1.400 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York .  48  1.380 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  50  1.027 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  42  1.109 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  48  1,025 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  45  1,323 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  43  1,400 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  32  1.225 

Happich  &  Banks.  New  York .  54  1.451 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  44  1,582 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  45  1,440 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  43  1,201 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  42  1,401 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  43  1,482 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  44  1,505 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  40  1,070 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  27  1.085 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  41  1.447 

S.  J.  Rogers.  New  York .  29  1,281 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Penn .  39  1.111 

Mrs.  W.  B.  AVhitlock.  Connecticut...  39  1,083 

Totli  Bros.,  Connecticut., .  29  1,043 


T'JHL£  RURAL 

James  N.  Thomas,  New  York .  27  1,402 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  42  1,228 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  30  908 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  32  1,027 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  25  1,151 

Black  Leghorns, 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  40  1.4S3 

Silver  Campir.es, 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  36  1,274 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  40  1,149 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  25  938 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Douglioregan  Farm,  Maryland .  30  983 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florida .  11  527 

Obed'  8.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  35  990 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  30  1,132 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn .  33  1,058 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New 'York  City..  30  1,090 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs. 

Do  the  “Barron”  White  Wyandotte 
hens  lay  uniform  size  and  uniform  color 
eggs?  Eggs  from  Wyandotte  hens  are 
various  sizes  and  colors  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  j.  h.  m. 

I’arkton,  Md. 

No.  The  Barron  Wyandottes,  like  all 
Wyandottes,  lay  eggs  that  vary  in  size 
and  color,  but  the  variation  is  slightly 
less  than  American  Wyandottes.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  small  number  of  birds 
(10)  in  the  contest.  Ten  birds  could 
be  selected  from  any  flock  of  100  or 
more  whose  eggs  would  be  practically 
uniform  in  shape  and  size  and  color.  The 
rank  absurdity  of  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  color  of  the  useless  egg¬ 
shell  is  so  manifest  that  it  is  a  standing 
wonder  that  sensible  men  and  wimen 
should  consider  it  all.  No  power  of 
microscope  or  chemical  analysis  could 
possibly  tell  from  any  egg  whether  it 
had  come  out  of  a  white  shell  or  a  brown 
slndl.  _  What  nonsense  then  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  color  of  the  shell ! 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Green  Rape  and  Eggs. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  for  several  years  and  every 
little  while  I  find  some  article  which  is 
worth  several  times  the  subscription 
price. 

I  have  had  a  fancy  egg  trade  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  taking  all  my  eggs  from  400 
hens.  I  flattered  myself  I  was  producing 
an  extra  good  grade  of  eggs,  but  I  had  a 
complaint  of  12  poor  eggs  in  one  case, 
and  I  was  dumbfounded.  My  wife  also 
complained  that  the  yolks  and  even 
whites  of  eggs  were  dark  with  a  greenish 
tinge,  and  of  course  I  began  looking  for 
the  trouble.  I  found  it  in  the  July  31 
and  Aug.  7  issues  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  I 
have  been  feed.ing  rape  all  Summer,  both 
cut  and  the  whole  leaf,  about  three- 
quarters  bushel  to  125  hens  but  two 
weeks  ago  I  turned  the  hens  from  one 
house  into  a  fresh  yard  of  rape,  and  I 
feel  that  they  ate  too  much,  as  they 
cleaned  up  a  quantity  in  a  few  days.  As 
all  other  feed  is  the  same,  and  I  knew 
eggs  are  all  fresh.  I  think  the  rape  did 
it  although  I  should  not  have  found  out 
nor  possibly  convinced  my  trade  that  the 
eggs  were  not  bad.  JOHN  c.  DENNISON. 

New  Hampshire. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Business. 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  in  start¬ 
ing  a  backyard  poultry  business?  I  have 
two  pens  of  purebred  White  Leghorns. 
Pen  No.  1  consists  of  four  hens  and  one 
cockerel  and  the  other  one  three  hens  and 
one  cockerel.  The  cockerel  in  pen  No.  1 
is  out  of  the  same  setting  as  hens  in  pen 
No.  2  and  cockerel  in  pen  No.  2  is  out  of 
same  setting  as  hens  in  pen  No.  1.  They 
are  not  otherwise  related,  as  the  eggs 
came  from  two  different  places.  Can  I 
mate  the  chicks  from  these  two  pens? 
Can  you  give  me  a  diagram  of  the  line¬ 
breeding  system?  Would  these  two  pens 
be  enough  to  start  with?  Do  you  know 
of  a  trap-nest,  which  can  be  fastened  un¬ 
der  the  front  edge  of  the  dropping  board? 

Ohio.  j.  w.  c. 

As  the  fowls  in  these  two  pens  are  of 
the  same  strain  but  unrelated,  save 
through  somewhat  remote  ancestry,  they 
can  well  be  mated  and  will,  of  course, 
serve  as  a  nucleus  of  as  large  a  flock  as 
one  cares  to  build  up.  Line  breeding  is 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  blood 
of  some  individual  in  his  progeny.  The 
well  known  chart  of  Feleh  illustrates  it. 
An  adaptation  of  this  chart  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  12,  1913.  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Most  trap-nests  may  be 
placed  beneath  the  dropping  boards. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  357  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D. 
C.,  illustrates  and  describes  the  Maine 
Station  trap-nest  and  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Department  at 
Washington.  The  breeding  of  poultry 
for  utility  or  exhibition  is  almost  too 
large  a  subject  for  indefinite  “sugges¬ 
tions.”  M.  B.  D. 


The  Central  Poultry  Meeting. 

One  of  the  important  points  dwelt  upon 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  in  his  address  at  the 
Storrs  meeting  was  the  “progeny  test.”. 
A  record  is  kept  not  only  of  how  many 
eggs  a  hen  has  laid,  but  also  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  those  eggs,  and  the  viability  of 
of  the  chicks.  When  hens  are  being 
selected  for  breeders  their  egg  production 
is  not  the  first  point  looked  for.  Their 
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record  is  carefully  gone  over  to  see  the 
fertility  of  their  eggs,  the  livability  of 
the  chicks  and  the  performance  of  their 
daughters.  Evidently  a  hen  whose  pro¬ 
geny  are  poor  layers,  or  whose  eggs  do 
not  hatch,  or  chicks  do  not  live  is 
not  a  very  good  hen  to  breed 
from. .  The  breeding  of  “Winter  lay¬ 
ers”  is  the  point  aimed  at ;  and  the 
records  are  kept  of  the  number  laid  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months.  This  ranges 
from  a  dozen  or  15  to  an  average  for 
the  pen  of  over  50.  A  hen  that  lays 
four  dozen  eggs  when  they  are  50  cents 
a  dozen  has  more  man  paid  for  her 
year’s  keeping.  What  she  lays  after  that 
is  profit.  It  is  not  absolute  proof  that 
a  hen  produces  only  infertile  eggs,  until 
she  has  been  tried  with  another  male. 
1’  or  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  quite 
an  advantage  to  use  two  male  birds  in 
breeding,  alternating  them  every  four  or 
five  days.  This  system  is  largely  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Tom  Barron ;  by  using  males 
that  are  own  brothers  he  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  blood  lines. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice’s  principal  point 
was  the  correlation  between  early  devel- 
ment,  and  early  maturity,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  a  hen  would  lay  in  her  first, 
second  and  third  years.  The  Leghorn 
that  matures  at  eight,  nine  or  10  months 
of  age  is  a  low  producer  and  unfit  breed¬ 
er.  Prof.  Rice  showed  charts  and  rec¬ 
ords  to  prove  this.  Those  that  grow 
fast  and  mature  early  are  the  high  pro¬ 
ducers.  He  recommended  banding  the 
early  maturing  pullets  to  distinguish 
them,  and  discard  those  that  do  not  ma¬ 
ture  early.  Learn  the  normal  time  re- 
qu 1  rod  to  develop  by  the  different  breeds. 
Early  hatching  is  a  factor  of  importance 
chiefly  because  of  weather  conditions. 


Swollen  Eyes.. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  to  do  for  baby 
chicks  or  chicks  three  weeks  old  when  the 
left  eye  swells  shut?  We  have  had  two 
or  three  such  cases  and  would  like  to 
know  what  to  give  them.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

Young  chicks  are  subject  to  a  watery 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  appears 
-suddenly  and  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  having  been  in  a  fight.  It  is  doubtless 
a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  due  to  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  or  dampness  and  does  not 
need  any  special  treatment.  See  that  the 
chicks  have  a  dry,  warm  place  in  which 
to  stay,  that  they  are  not  overheated  in 
their  brooders  or  subjected  to  any  other 
condition  which  would  weaken  their  vital¬ 
ity.  In  my  own  chicks,  these  black  eyes 
have  always  subsided  without  any  special 
attention  on  my  part  and,  unless  some  in¬ 
fection  becomes  engrafted  upon  the  catar¬ 
rhal  condition,  as  shown  by  mattering  of 
the  eye  and  extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  other  parts  of  the  head,  I  should  not 
attempt  to  doctor  the  youngsters. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

White  Wyandottes  With  Single  Comb. 

Should  White  Wyandottes  have  single 
combs?  I  ordered  100  eggs  each  of  spe¬ 
cial  strain  from  two  different  breeders 
and  have  over  a  hundred  chicks  that  are 
feathered  now  from  the  two  lots  of  eggs 
and  though  I  have  not  counted  the  sin¬ 
gle  combed  ones,  one  by  one,  I  think  I 
would  be  putting  it  below,  rather  than 
above,  the  actual  fact  to  say  that  one- 
third  of  them  have  single  combs. 

McClure,  O.  F.  G. 

White  Wyandottes  will  always  throw 
more  or  less  single  comb  chicks.  I  bred 
them  for  a  dozen  years,  and  with  the 
most  careful  selection,  never  breeding 
from  any  but  rose-copibed  birds,  there 
would  always  be  some  single-combed 
chicks.  The  single  combs  are  just  as 
true  Wyandottes  in  shape  and  charac¬ 
teristics  as  any,  and  there  ought  to  be 
two  recognized  varieties,  the  same  as  the 
single  and  rose  comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Although  in  this  case  the  proportion 
(one-third)  is  so  high  as  to  show  that 
careful  breeding  and  selection  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  single  comb  has  not  been  thor¬ 
ough  or  long  continued,  yet  F.  G.  need 
not  be  discouraged ;  he  can  select  the 
rose  comb  ones  for  breeding,  and  the 
singles  will  lay  just  as  well  as  the  rose 
combs — some  say  better. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  3oxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  H  arrison  Street,  N.Y. 


QUEENS 


—  Three-Band  Italians  Only 

Queens  are  large,  vigorous,  and 
prolific  producing  bees  that 
are  gentle,  hardy  and  industrious.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested, $1.50:  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  K .  ROCKWELL,  -  Bloom  Held,  Ct. 


Italian  Queens~?he  stoek  obtainable. 


FRED  YAHN, 


Untested,  7f>c.:  tested,  $1.25. 

N.  Haledon,  N.  J, 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-today  strain  of  national  reputation.  • 
Wo  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S. C.  R.  I. REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

Land  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.2,  Athens,  Pa. 


DUCKS-,.!;::“;: 


Rouen  and  Indian 
. ,  Runner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,R.  34,  Phoenixville,  L’a. 


Barron’s  Leghorns.  248-2fi0-egg  stock.  Imported 
direct.  3*2  months  old  pullets,  $1.50  each:  20  for$25. 
281  months  old.  $1  each;  30  for  $25.  Ii  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

ACME  QUALITY  PULLETS  &  YEARLINGS 


S.  0.  IV.  Leghorns 

WY-1IAR  FARM, 


Heavy-laying  strain. 

.  Denton,  Md. 


S  C  White  I  f>nhnrn<— Selected  yearling  hens, 
aj.c.  VV  Lcynorns  $70perl(j0.  Also  pullets 
tor  sale.  Geo.  Frost,  Levamm.on.Cayuga,  N.Y. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1,50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Big  Leghorn  Sale 


5,000  Pullets 
that  will  lay 
in  October. 


1,250  Yearling 
Hens — already 
splendid  layers. 


500  Cockerels 
full  of  vigor  and 
of  great  size. 
These  are  all  high  class  birds,  bred  especially  for  size  and  egg 
production.  We  also  offer  you  for  the  late  fall  and  winter  shows 

Show  Birds 

that  will  win  for  you  wherever  they  go — Wilburtha,  S.  C.,  White  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Columbian  Wyandottes  and  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Buy  our  stoch  and 
make  a  name  for 
yourself.  Reserve 
Now.  Mating  List 
FREE. 


Chas.  J.  Fisk,  Owner 
Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


Send  for  our  hand¬ 
some  new  Cata¬ 
log —  the  talk  of 
the  poultry  world. 

FREE. 
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The  Favorite  Hen  Contest 


The  egg-laying  contest  among  our 
“Favorite  Hens”  still  goes  merrily  on. 
As  we  see  from  the  figures  below,  some 
of  the  hens  feel  that  they  have  done  their 
duty,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 
taking  a  vacation.  When  hens  decide  to 
do  that  you  might  as  well  let  them  alone, 
for  they  are  bound  to  have  their  own 
way,  unless  you  can  arouse  them  to  a 
pretty  lively  sense  of  their  duty,  and  you 


Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Todd,  Owner  of  Patsy. 


will  have  something  of  a  job  doing  that 
with  the  average  hen.  The  figures  show 
that  Tilly  still  leads  the  procession  by  a 
good  margin,  although  there  are  several 
among  the  R.  I.  Reds  in  particular  that 
have  made  very  creditable  records.  Some 
of  the  Leghorns  too  are  doing  well,  and 
before  the  contest  is  over  they  will  take 
rank  as  good  birds.  These  liens  have  all 
been  scored  by  Judge  Card,  and  we  have 
his  figures  here.  As  we  know,  the  R.  I. 
Red  Golden  Lass  scored  higher  than  any 
other  Red  in  the  contest,  although  she 
has  not  done  so  well  at  laying.  Several 
of  the  Leghorns  have  scored  over  92,  and 
take  them  as  a  whole  these  300  hens  have 
made  a  very  presentable  showing.  Up 
to  this  month  one  of  the  hens  had  not 
laid  an  egg,  but  now,  as  we  see,  she  has 


Rhode  Island  Reds  to  August  15. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss.  Virginia.  Pocahontas.  .128 

Mrs.  E.  8.  Marlatt.  New  jersey.  Polly . 1*53 

Mrs.  T.  Sehwenk,  Connecticut.  Rosie-Lou ....  104 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce.  New  Hampshire,  Lady 

Pierce  .  05 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  New  York.  Rose . 142 

Mrs.  W.  It.  Merrick,  Massachusetts.  Betty  M.144 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York.  Betty .  84 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  Connecticut.  Betty..  150 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews,  New  York.  Golden  Lass.  70 
Mrs.  Cecil  Faruham,  Maine . 123 

Leghorns — Records  to  August  15. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Rand.  New  York,  Lucy .  88 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Happicli,  New  York,  Lady 

Hopeful  . 132 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Miller.  Ohio,  Ann.* . 121 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie,  New  York.  Ity . 104 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy  . . . . .  84 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York.  Peggy .  79 

Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud.  Pennsylvania,  Peggy...  1 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hollenbach,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  . 122 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty ....  169 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Hilboru,  New  York,  Madam  Toot- 
sey  . 143 

Mixed  Breeds — Records  to  August  15. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl,  Connecticut,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  . 107 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Couell,  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Dolly  . 41 

Mrs.  R.  AV.  Stevens,  New  York,  White  AVy- 

andotte,  Tilly  . . . 198 

Mrs.  AV.  S.  AA’alters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock 

Bridgman  Girl  . 127 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Itotbgeb,  A'lrgiuia,  Barred  Rock, 

Roxie  .  99 

Misses  Osier  and'  Wilcox,  New  York,  Barred 

Rock.  Marguerita  .  53 

Mrs.  Robert  II.  AVood,  New  York,  AVhite 

Rock,  Faith  .  90 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  Falirizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 

Minorca,  Betina  . 130 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Or¬ 
pington,  Louisine  . 158 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker.  Massachusetts,  Buff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  .  5G 


begun,  and  will  not  at  least  be  white¬ 
washed.  We  expected  a  closer  race  at 
one  time  between  Tilly  and  Louisine,  but 
the  latter  finally  grew  a  little  tired,  and 
has  not  kept  up  in  the  contest.  Tilly  has 
certainly  shown  herself  a  remarkably 
good  hen.  At  the  end  of  the  41st  week, 
she  had  laid  198  eggs,  and  is  now  certain 
to  go  considerably  over  200.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  set  of  guesses  on 
the  first  of  September  as  to  just  how 
many  eggs  all  told  this  hen  will  really 
lay.  As  Ave  stated  last  month,  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
vens,  oAvner  of  Tilly,  expects  to  have  a 
full  pen  of  pullets  in  the  next  contest. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  these 
nieces  of  Tilly  can  keep  up  the  good  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  aunt.  That  will  be  after 
all  the  best  test  of  a  farm  flock.  It  is 
evident  on  studying  the  records  made  by 
these  30  hens  that  very  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  at  a  contest  of  this  kind  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  make  a 
proper  selection,  and  also  to  have  her 
hen  in  just  exactly  the  right  shape  to 
start  off  promptly  and  keep  going.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  hens  must  make  a  quick  start 
and  keep  it  up  in  order  to  keep  up 
among  the  elect.  We  judge  from  what 
these ‘women  tell  us  that  each  one  had 
her  own  peculiar  system  of  selecting  a 
hen.  It  would  be  hard  for  them  to  put 
their  method  into  words,  or  describe  ex¬ 
actly  hoAV  they  decided  upon  their  “fav¬ 
orite.”  It  just  came  to  them  as  they 
looked  the  flock  over  that  a  certain  bird 
sized  up  to  the  requirements,  and  they 
picked  out  the  birds  more  by  instinct 
than  anything  else.  Thus  we  see  that 
out  of  these  30  hens  there  are  eight  or 
10  that  will  hardly  pay  their  expenses, 
and  certainly  not  much  of  a  profit.  Yet, 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  pens  entered 
in  this  contest  there  will  be  from  three 
to  five  out  of  the  10  that  fall  down  on 
performance. 

Last  year  when  the  contest  ended  we 
Avrote  most  of  those  Avhose  hens  had  made 
a  high  score  and  asked  them  how  many 
of  the  10  they  would  keep  as  breeders. 
We  found  that  they  Avere  all  ready  to  re¬ 
ject  from  two  to  six  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  Now  the  point  is  that  if  these 
experts,  who  have  made  a  study  of  poul¬ 
try  all  their  lives,  cannot  make  any  bet¬ 
ter  selection  than  these  men  did,  it  is 
evident  that  our  farm  women,  picking 
their  birds  by  “instinct,”  did  about  as 
well.  When  the  contest  is  over  we  shall 


Long-tailed  Japanese  Fowl. 


figure  the  whole  thing  up  carefully,  giving 
the  cost  of  eggs  month  by  month,  and  the 
income  at  fair  monthly  prices.  We  have 
been  rather  surprised  that  these  Favorite 
Red  hens  have  averaged  so  much  better 
than  the  other  breeds.  It  became  quick¬ 
ly  evident  when  avc  asked  for  “Favorite 
liens”  that  the  majox-ity  of  our  people 
who  were  interested  Avere  keeping  the 
Red  breed,  but  Ave  did  not  expect  that 
these  Red  pullets  could  prove  such  a  uni¬ 
form  lot  and  outlay  the  others  as  they 
have  done. 

We  shall  show  this  week  a  picture  of 
Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Todd  of  Virginia,  the  own- 
er  of  the  Leghorn  Patsy.  Some  of  the 


women  are  quite  disappointed  at  the  rec- 
ord  made  by  their  pullet,  and  in  almost 
every  case  xve  are  told  that  the  sisters  of 
these  birds  Avhich  remain  at  home  are 
giving  a  far  better  average  than  the  one 
that  Avent  to  college. 

Most  of  these  “Favorite  Hens”  would 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  utility. 
While  some  of  them  score  well  when  es¬ 
timated  by  the  scale  of  points,  they  are 
mostly  of  a  class  more  useful  for  egg  and 
meat  production.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  for  us  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  where  the  fancy  points  are  carried 
out  to  the  limit.  The  picture  shoAvs  a 
specimen  of  the  Yokohama  or  Japanese 
long-tailed  foAvl.  Some  of  these  birds  are 
exhibited  in  the  poultry  building  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Here  Ave 
have  the  fancy  point  idea  carried  out  to 
where  it  stops,  for  Avhat  can  this  poor 
bird  do  when  obliged  to  carry  around 
such  an  immense  bunch  of  tail  feathers? 
We  have  no  desire  to  try  to  handle  these 
birds,  and  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
Avhat  comes  to  anyone  Avho  lets  a  fad  run 
away  xvith  him. 


The  Poultry  Meeting  at  Storrs. 

The  meeting  of  the  poultry  investiga¬ 
tors  and  teachers  and  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Association  held  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
during  the  first  week  in  August,  Avas 
probably  the  most  important  poultry 
meeting  ever  held.  The  papers  read  at 
both  meetings  Avere  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  investigation  by  men  after  facts,  not 
theories,  and  covered  the  whole  field  of 
poultry  raising.  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of 
the  Maine  Station  showed  that  the  power 
to  transmit  the  egg-laying  ability  of  dam 
and  grandam  through  the  male  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  that  the  use  of  “progeny 
tested”  males  Avould  bring  up  the  egg 
yield  of  any  purebred  flock.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  pointed  out  that  in  selecting 
females  for  breeders  the  trap-nest  record 
should  come  last.  First  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bird,  second  her  ancestry, 
and  last  her  individual  record.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  a  query  as  to  the  use  of  preco¬ 
cious  pullets  as  breeders,  he  stated  that 
these  rarely  were  used  in  the  breeding 
pens  because  they  did  not  pass  the  phy¬ 
sical  test,  as  too  early  egg  production 
checked  physical  development.  Prof. 
Warner’s  experiments  showed  that  the 
color  of  the  shanks,  beak,  earlobes  and 
skin  greAV  paler  with  the  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  giving  an  easy  test  to  pick  out 
the  heaA’y  layers  Avhere  trap-nesting  is 
not  used.  All  authorities  laid  great 
stress  upon  using  for  breeders  the  hens 
that  laid  late  in  the  Fall,  and  molted 
quickly,  as  these  are  the  persistent  layers. 
When  culling  cull  out  the  early  molters. 

Prof.  R.  II.  Graham  of  Ontario  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  interesting  paper  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  by  the  government  of  central 
breeding  stations  Avhere  progeny-tested 
males  could  be  bought  by  farmers,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  advantages 
of  pure  breeds,  showing  by  lantern  slides 
the  results  of  crossing  and  recrossing  two 
pure  breeds.  The  results  looked  like  the 
average  farmer’s  flock.  Several  papers 
were  read  on  the  sales  of  eggs  by  qual¬ 
ity  with  increased  prices  and  the  results 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  “egg  circles”  were 
given. 

Possibly  the  most  important  papers 
were  those  of  Prof.  Jones  and  Prof. 
Roetzers  on  the  bacillus  pullorum  or 
germ  of  white  diarrhoea.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  has  been  examining  flocks 
of  hens  in  Connecticut  for  this  germ 
in  the  ovaries  of  the  hen  bv  the  blood 
agglutination  test  and  has  found  flocks 
infected  anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to 
5  per  cent.  In  every  case  the  autopsy 
has  proved  the  correctness  of  the  test, 
and  the  results  of  breeding  the  year  after 
the  infected  birds  were  removed  have 
shown  great  imnrovement.  Certain  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  this  germ  is  fatal 
to  human  life  and  the  question  of  infant 
mortality  in  cities  where  raw  eggs  are 
fed  to  sick  infants  looms  up.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  from 
Illinois  was  much  regretted,  as  he  is  a 
coming  poAver  in  the  work. 

In  looking  back  this  meeting  proves 
the  wisdom  of  Dean  Bailey  of  Cornell 
in  backing  Prof.  Rice  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Ontario  in  supporting  Prof.  R. 
H.  Graham,  and  the  results  achieved 
today  are  largely  due  to  the  untiring 
work  of  these  two  »nen,  uoav  so  ably 
supported  by  the  younger  and  more 
scientific  men. 

Of  course,  the  egg  laying  contest  Avas 
visited  and  the  Rural  Rhode  Island  Red 
and  Wyandotte  hens  were  centers  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  also  noted  that  while 
the  meeting  was  a  “utility”  meeting,  the 
majority  were  seeking  standard-bred 
birds  that  would  produce  eggs  and  not 
“scrubs.”  In  other  words,  while  high 
egg  production  was  sought  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  could  be  best  achieved 
by  developing  laying  scrains  of  standard 
birds  and  keeping  them  standard,  rather 
than  by  letting  the  trap-nest  run  away 
Avith  you.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Ed 
Cam’s  Wyandottes  that  have  led  this 
competition  are  fair  American  standard 
type.  BUCHANAN  BURR. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DAIIITBAffGA,lv 

I  Hill  I  Book— Yours 

200  actual  color  sampled.  Just  write  us  a 
post  card  today  and  we  will  mail  you  tho 
Finest  and  greatest  money-saving  paint 
catalog  ever  issued.  From  the  200  color 
samples  you  can  select  tho  exact  shade 
and  paint  you  want  for  house,  barn,  floor, 
interior  woodwork,  furniture,  and  know 
that  you  are  getting  exactly  the  right  one  for  the  job  you  want  it 
for .  at  a  price  that  will  save  you  juat  about  half. 


fVERCOTp  ’> 
UBARNU 

Paint 

63^aGal 


House  Paint  as  Low  as  98c  Gallon 

Guaranteed  not  to  chalk,  rub  off  or  blister. 
Our  Tory  low  prices  will  be  continued  this 
Fall  in  spite  of  big  advances  in  coat  of  raw 
materials.  Our  big  stocks  protect  yo& 
against  the  Increase  other  paint  dealers  are 
now  compelled  to  ask.  Write  postal  today. 
We  sell  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices, 
freight  prepaid  on7gal!ona  ormore.  Address 


8626S*oro«  Building 


New  York 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRO—.  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  tested  ;  free  off  white  diarrhea 


PULLETS 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandotte 

chicks  5  days’  old.  12c.  each.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  tho  stock  I  bought  direct  from 
Tom  Barron,  England.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Regal  W.  Wyandottes  ASS'"  ^ 

and  young  for  sale.  Satisfaction,  or  return  my  ex¬ 
pense.  MORSE  FARM,  Unadilla,  New  York 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
orchard  affording  ample  shade. 
Recommended  for  winter  egg  production—  ROOK 
YOUR  ORDER  NOW.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to,  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  New  York 

MaHMtWMfeltgkoraFara 

15  for  $10.  500  PULLETS — ready  to  lay — big,  handsome, 
healthy  birds,  at  $1.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  — 
yourmoney  back  if  dissatisfied.  A.  II.  PENNY,  Mntthnok,  N.Y. 

sale— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  STONELEIGH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C.  Framplon,  Solebury,  Ducks  Co..  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

For  breeders— bred  to  shell  out  eggs  in  winter,  and 
do  it.  Tested  12  years.  10  liens,  one  cockerel,  $12. 
100  hens,  10cockerels,$110.  Willis  Stewart,  Franklin,  N.Y. 

Forced  to  Soli 

500  EFFICIENCY  breeders— 8.  C.  Whito  Leghorns 
—at  $75  per  100.  Crates  extra;  returnable. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

COMBED  WhiteTeghorif  Yearling  Hens 

from  selected  stock.  Also  Early  batched  pullets. 
A.  S.  PERSONS,  .  Mt.  Vision,  N.  V. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  AVrite  your  wants. 
H  AM  I  ETON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Rarrnn  ^ Leghorns  and  AVyan- 

oarron  v^ocicereis  dottes  From  sele'ted 

Barron  trapnested  lions,  mated  to  imported  Barrou 
cockerels  with  pedigrees  from  248  to  272— $2  each. 

C.  W.  TURNER,  -  YVest  Hartford,  Conn. 


Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap- 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa- 


GHIGKS 


6  and  8c 


C.  O.  D.  Leg- 
horns.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  O.  M.  I.AUVKIt 
Box  73,  Klchlleld,  Pa. 


aim  it.  i.  Keds, 


»f  •  UV&AAt 

all  March  hatched,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Also  yearlings! 
Selling  out  entire  (lock.  Exceptional  opportunity . 

Early  Bird  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  1.  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


CHICKS 


— G  and  7c.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Knapp- Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain. 
Pul  lets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yourwants. 

“  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM,”  F.  M.  0a»is,  CINCINNATUS,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

I  have  a  few  excellent  Leghorn  Cockerels  purchased 
when  Baby  Chickens,  from  selected  stocks  of  the 
famous  Lauretou  Farms  and  raised  under  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  which  must  be  disposed  of  to 
make  room  for  pullets.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
and  money  refunded  for  any  dissatisfaction. 
Prices— $2.50  to  $5.  J.  C.  RAKER,  105  Hudson 
St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.— Franklin  564. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Silo 


Making  the  Plaster  Stick. 

Having  read  your  articles  on  “round 
silo”  I  wish  to  know  if  I  have  the  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  this  plaster.  Is  it 
made  from  all  cement  and  sand?  Here¬ 
abouts  are  a  few  plastered  silos,  but  not 
satisfactory,  as  they  were  made  with  or¬ 
dinary  wall  plaster,  and  in  other  cases 
ordinary  wall  plaster  and  cement,  usu¬ 
ally  one-half  of  each.  These  have  all 
been  unsatisfactory  in  all  cases,  as  the 
clinches  of  plaster  break  and  then  peel 
off.  Ordinary  laths  were  used,  but  none 
of  the  clinches  pulled  out,  so  we  could 
not  lay  the  trouble  there.  Laths  were 
7-10x114x4  feet.  I  see  no  use  of  the 
bevelled  lath,  but  wish  to  learn  why  these 
clinches  break,  or  does  the  all  cement 
plaster  stay  good  and  not  break  clinches? 
I  think  the  acid  does  it.  How  many  of 
these  silos  in  the  writer’s  knowledge  had 
to  be  replastered,  and  how  often,  if  ever, 
and  how  long  have  some  been  in  use? 

Williamsfield,  O.  .  F.  w.  K. 

The  silo  referred  to  in  the  article  was 
built  last  Summer,  so  the  time  test  has 
not  been  applied  to  it  as  yet;  however, 
examination  fails  to  show  a  single  crack 
in  it  up  to  date.  I  have  not  seen  a  silo 
that  was  built  in  this  way  that  had  been 
up  over  three  years,  these  were  in  good 
condition,  however,  and  I  am  told  on 
good  authority  that  some  of  the  original 
silos  as  mentioned  in  the  article  referred 
to  are  still  in  use  and  in  good  condition. 
The  plaster,  as  you  infer,  was  made  from 
clear  cement  and  sand,  carefully  mixed 
dry,  and  then  sufficient  water  added  to 
make  it  spread  well.  The  proportions 
are  given  in  the  article. 

There  may  have  been  several  causes 
that  caused  the  clinches  to  break  from 
your  plaster.  Lime  mortar  has  to  have 
air  to  harden  properly,  and  as  the  clinch 
gets  the  least  air  of  any  part  of  the 
plaster  it  is  naturally  the  softest  and 
weakest,  and  therefore  breaks  the  easiest 
when  a  strain  comes  upon  it.  A  silo  with 
non-rigid  walls,  walls  that  spring  slight¬ 
ly,  will  cause  the  plaster  to  crack.  For 
this  reason  it  is  rarely  that  a  square 
silo  can  be  plastered  with  success.  The 
sand  used  may  have  been  of  an  inferior 
grade,  a  clean  sharp  sand  being  neces¬ 
sary.  The  lath  may  have  been  put  on 
too  closely,  leaving  the  clinches  so  small 
that  they  had  little  strength,  or  the  wall 
may  have  been  so  dry  that  the  plaster 
dried  out  too  quickly  where  it  came  in 
contact  with  it. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
some  of  the  above  causes  .were  the  rea¬ 
son  for  your  plaster  breaking  rather  than 
the  acid  in  the  silage,  for  this  would  nat¬ 
urally  attack  the  surface  of  the  plaster 
next  to  it  rather  than  the  clinches.  The 
beveled  lath  used  in  the  silo  described 
were  of  all  lengths,  a  goodly  proportion 
of  them  being  10  to  12  feet  long.  I 
would  consider  the  beveled  edge  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  boarding  directly  back  of  the 
lath  would  prevent  a  clinch  forming 
otherwise.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  cement  mortar  must  be  mixed  in 
small  quantities,  as  after  it  once  makes 
its  initial  set  its  value  for  plaster  is 
largely  lost,  and  it  should  be  discarded. 

Jt.  H.  SMITH. 


More  About  that  “Gurler”  Silo. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Robert 
IT.  Smith’s  article  on  how  to  construct 
the  “Gurler  silo,”  but  there  was  one  im¬ 
portant  part  he  omitted,  and  that  is  the 
doors.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
him  describe  them,  as  I  am  contemplating 
building  one,  putting  it  inside  of  an  old 
square  one,  the  corners  of  which  are  bad, 
and  considerable  of  the  silage  spoils. 

Franklin ville,  N.  Y.  E.  N.  n. 

Almost  any  successful  silo  door  can 
be  used  with  this  silo.  The  doors  used 
in  the  silo  described  were  homemade. 
They  were  about  2*4  feet  square,  built  of 
two  thicknesses  of  pine  placed  at  right 
angles.  The  studding  for  the  door 
frames  were  put  in  place  first  and  then 
the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the  door 
frames  were  cut  and  nailed  into  place. 
The  door  opening  is  not  continuous,  the 
doors  being  from  2 y2  to  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  space  between  them  being  board- 
lathed  and  plastered  the  same  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  silo  wall.  This  provides 
the  necessary  strength  to  hold  the  silo 
together.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  boards  that  are  used  between 
the  doors  extend  for  some  distance  out 
each  side  of  it,  so  that  they  may  be 
nailed  to  a  number  of  studding,  providing 
strength  and  keeping  the  silo  in  shape. 


Before  plastering  the  door  openings 
are  cased  up,  using  a  jamb  easing  around 
each,  and  also  a  surface  casing  around 
the  opening  inside  the  silo.  This  pro¬ 
jects  a  little  around  the  door  opening, 
forming  a  shoulder  for  the  door  to  shut 
against,  the  door  opening  outward.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  shape  of  the  silo  (round)  the 
door  opening  will  be  slightly  hopper¬ 
shaped,  larger  on  the  outside  than  on  the 
inside,  and  the  door  being  made  with  a 
bevel  to  fit  this  shuts  in  very  tightly. 
It  can  be  made  still  tighter  by  plastering 
the  edges  and  the  jamb  with  blue  clay 
before  closing. 

In  the  silo  described  the  doors  are  sim¬ 
ply  put  in  place  and  held  there  by  means 
of  strips  similar  to  the  stops  on  a  door 
or  window,  tacked  in  place  with  a  few 
eight-penny  nails  after  the  door  has  been 
put  in  position.  The  nails  are  not  driven 
flush,  but  the  heads  are  left  projecting 
so  that  they  may  easily  be  removed  with 
a  hammer  when  one  wishes  to  open  the 
doors  during  the  course  of  feeding.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  better  method  would  be  to  place 
bolts  through  the  door  studs  with  the 
threaded  end  outward  ;  cross  pieces  could 
then  be  arranged  on  the  doors  that  would 
fit  over  these  bolts,  and  the  doors  se¬ 
cured  in  place  by  means  of  the  nuts.  A 
further  improvement  would  be  a  layer  of 
building  or  roofing  paper  between  the 
boards  of  the  door,  and  in  having  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  door  built  out  so  that  it  would 
be  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  casing;  as 
it  is  now  it  sets  back  an  inch. 

It.  II.  SMITH. 


To  Prevent  Frozen  Silage. 

.Silage  freezes  mostly  from  the  top,  and 
very  little  from  the  sides.  The  material 
of  which  the  silo  is  made  has  been  found 
to  make  but  little  difference.  Mr.  Peters, 
animal  husbandman  of  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station,  states  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  freezing  silage  consists  largely 
in  keeping  out  the  cold  from  above ;  first, 
by  a  good  tight  roof  (ventilator  not 
needed);  second,  keep  the  doors  closed; 
third,  place  a  cover  over  the  silage.  This 
can  be  made  of  bran  sacks  or  whatever 
material  is  available.  On  top  of  this 
place  eight  to  10  inches  of  flax  straw  or 
hay.  When  removing  silage  fold  back 
a  part  of  the  cover,  as  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  silage  from  the  whole 
surface  each  day  in  cold  weather,  when 
it  is  protected  in  this  way.  Taking  from 
a  third  of  the  surface  each  day  will  re¬ 
move  the  whole  layer  in  three  days.  It 
is  also  a  good  idea  to  have  the  silage 
sloping  toward  the  sides  of  the  silo. 
Frozen  silage  can  be  fed,  but  should  be 
thawed  out  first,  this  can  be  done  by 
leaving  it  in  the  barn  for  a  few  hours, 
or  else  by  spreading  it  near  the  center  of 
the  silo  and  covering  it  with  the  cover 
just  prescribed. 


Diameter  of  Sii.o. — The  North  Da¬ 
kota  Experiment  Station  gives  this  advice 
about  the  size  of  the  silo :  “The  diameter 
of  a  silo  should  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  silage  to  be  fed.  If  less  than 
1  1-5  inch  of  silage  is  removed  daily, 
molding  is  likely  to  start.  The  warmer 
the  weather,  the  greater  the  depth  of  en¬ 
silage  that  should  be  removed.  In  Win¬ 
ter  12  dairy  cows  fed  40  pounds  a  day 
will  use  up  the  right  amount  from  a  14- 
foot  silo,  while  in  Summer  it  would  re¬ 
quire  IS  cows  to  use  up  the  amount  of 
silage  that  should  be  removed  daily.  For 
the  12-foot  silo,  nine  cows  in  Winter  and 
13  in  Summer;  for  the  10-foot  silo.  17 
cows  in  Winter  and  25  in  Summer.” 

One-Man  Silo  Filling. — Regarding 
filling  silos  I  find  this  satisfactory.  Five 
horsepower  gasoline  engine,  cutter  and 
blower,  20-inch  metal  wheels  on  farm 
wagon,  close  flat-top  hay  rack.  Cut  corn 
without  binding,  sufficient  for  the  day, 
load  on  wagon,  butts  all  to  one  side, 
drive  sideways  to  end  of  self-feed  cutter. 
Stand  on  ground,  pull  corn  butts  first 
direct  into  machine,  move  wagon  as  re¬ 
quired.  One  good  man  should  do  all  this 
and  average  a  load  per  hour  all  day. 

Illinois.  j.  s.  P. 


Overheated  Horses. 

I  have  a  good-sized  horse  nine  years 
old,  in  good  condition.  I  feed  corn  on 
cob,  some  pasture  and  hay.  I  work  horse 
on  farm  and  drive  sometimes.  The  last 
two  weeks  horse  puffs  very  much  and 
keeps  on  panting,  but  does  not  sweat. 
What  can  be  done  for  him?  f.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

Stop  feeding  corn  and  grass.  Feed 
whole  oats,  one-ninth  part  wheat  bran 
and  best  hay.  Dampen  all  feed.  Do  not 
feed  hay  at  noon  when  the  horse  has  to 


work.  Give  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding.  If  the  horse  has  a  long  coat  of 
hair  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  clipped 
at  once.  Put  a  fly  net  or  light  sheet 
on  the  horse  when  at  work  and  allow 
drinking  water  often  when  in  the  field. 

A.  s.  A. 


Sick  Pigs. 

I  have  lost  one  eight-weeks-old  pig, 
and  a  neighbor  has  lost  the  sow  and  four 
pigs,  and  two  more  are  sick.  They  com¬ 
mence  by  being  lame  in  one  front  leg, 
then  goes  to  the  other,  then  to  the  hind 
legs.  They  tremble  continually  as  with 
cold,  and  yet  have  fever.  Ears  turn  pur¬ 
ple  before  death.  It  first  appeared  in  a 
pig  bought  and  placed  with  others. 

Connecticut.  c.  J.  B. 

The  symptoms  suggest  cholera ;  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  without  making  an 
examination.  It  is  poor  policy  at  once 
to  put  a  new-hought  pig  with  the  home 
pigs,  as  contagion  may  thus  be  brought 
in  and  spread.  If  it  is  cholera  the  ex¬ 
posed  pigs  will  be  likely  to  show  the  dis¬ 
ease  by  the  time  this  is  received.  If  it 
is  cholera  you  should  have  the  remaining 
pigs  vaccinated  by  a  trained  veterinar¬ 
ian.  A.  s.  A. 


Foul  in  the  Foot. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  on 
hoof-rot?  What  I  term  hoof-rot  is,  after 
the  cows  come  in  from  pasture,  they 
seem  to  be  limping  and  in  a  few  days 
later  matter  comes  out  of  the  hoof. 

New  York.  A.  S. 

This  is  not  a  contagious  disease,  like 
foot  rot  in  sheep.  It  is  due  to  lodging 
of  foreign  bodies,  like  sand,  grit,  ma¬ 
nure,  cornstalks,  etc.,  between  the  digits 
(claws)  which  usually  have  become  soft 
by  wading  in  filth,  water  or  wet  grass. 
Scratches  due  to  the  irritation  become 
infected  by  filth  germs  and  then  pus  forms 
and  tends  to  burrow.  Keep  cattle  out  of 
filth  and  stagnant  water.  Do  not  let 
them  wade  through  deep  mud  or  manure. 
Cleanse  the  feet  perfectly,  but  do  not 
draw  a  rope  between  the  toes  as  often 
is  done  by  cruel  and  ignorant  people, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  beast. 
After  cleansing  apply  freely  between  the 
toes  and  to  all  sore  parts  a  mixture  of 
crude  petroleum  and  powdered  sulphate 
of  copper ;  then  cover  with  oakum  or 
cotton  batting  and  bandage.  Renew  the 
dressing  once  daily  for  a  few  days  and 
when  the  parts  are  evidently  healing  well 
simply  apply  pine  tar  and  oakum. 

A.  s.  A. 


There  are  about  two-thirds  as  many 
dairy  cows  in  this  section  as  15  years 
ago,  in  face  of  advance  in  prices  of  cows 
of  50  per  cent,  and  advance  in  milk 
prices  of  33  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
price  of  labor,  33  per  cent,  and  increase 
in  price  of  purchased  feed  "of  50  to  75 
per  cent.,  are  the  only  explanation  I  can 
give  for  the  decrease  in  the  business.  As 
for  pasture,  the  condition  just  now  is 
good,  owing  to  recent  rains,  while  tho 
hay  crop  will  te  00  per  cent,  normal 
owing  to  June  drought.  Lots  of  silage 
corn  is  raised,  and  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Milk,  wholesale,  at  4c  to  5c  per 
quart,  and  retails  at  8c.  The  demand  is 
good  for  milk  and  sweet  cream,  but  not 
for  dairy  butter.  L.  L.  B. 

Swanzey,  N.  II. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


A  FAST  CUTTER 


Light 
Power 


This  Gale-Baldwin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving 
self-feed  table — is  astrong,  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

Gale. 
Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


has  the  widely  known,  62  -year,  B.  &  T. 
reputation  behind  it.  That’s  guarantee 
enough.  Buy  one  this  season.  Mr.  Dairy- 
man  and  ‘‘thank  your  star”  when  silo¬ 
filling  time  comes. 

Dealers  sell  it.  If  none  near  you  write 
us.  Catalog  describing  all  our  line — free. 
Write  today. 


Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  y5,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


From  the  Steel  Knives  to  the  Closed  Elbow  Blower  Pipe  every 
feature  T  T \JT  SI  V*  ENSILAGE 

of  the  L,  1  JVl  Jl  CUTTER 


merits  your  special  consideration.  Qu 
rial  and  workmanship  is  quite  as  im- 


Quality  of  mato- 

lipi  _ 

portant  as  scientific  design.  The  Cli¬ 
max  is  dependable.  Ask  any  Climax 
owner  or  operator,  not  only  about  tho 
Climax,  but  about  the  agent,  dealers  and 
makers  who  are  behind  the  machine. 

Catalogue  Free.  Write  Now.  Some  Open 
Territory  for  Live  Agents  end  Dealers. 

Warsaw- Wilkinson  Co. 

104  Highland, 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tight.  W  rite  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  SILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  Bnadilla,  N 

■a  - 


Y. 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs; 
better;  last  a  lifetime;  cure  corn  better;  keep 
drier — free  from  mold — don't  lose  germination. 

RA  T-PROOF,  FBRE-PROOF 

Lightning- proof,  weather-proof,  rust-proof, 
mouse-proof,  bird-proof.  Easily  put  up.  Have 
patent  ventilating  and  curing  shaft.  12  Styles 
and  Sizes  from  $47.60  and  up.  Freight  Paid. 
A  postal  brings  our  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
IRON  CRIB  6  BIN  C0.(  Boi  120  WOOSTER.  OHIO 


A  Kansas  farmer  has  found  good  use 
for  beer  kegs.  He  has  made  a  wide 
wheel  which  he  places  under  the  tongue 
of  his  binder.  This  lightens  the  weight 
of  the  binder  tongue. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
i^Jlwest  Sti.  Rutland.  Vt. 


CUTTER 


Then  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  custom-worker  but  you  cut  your  corn  when 
it  is  ready.  Coarse  or  fine;  fast  or  slow.  Throws  and  blows  and  puts  the  silage 
into  the  highest  silo.  It  is  safe,  too.  Automatic  safety  yoke  makes  accidents 
impossible  to  operator.  Steel  plate  case,  solid  disc,  steel 
iT?  base  and  strong  construction.  Three  bearings,  rocking 
•aD  force-feed  rolls,  straight  knives,  (easy  to  keep  keen) 
and  sharpener.  It  takes  very  little  power.  Sized  for  3)4 
h.  p.  up.  Sold  at  a  price  you  want  to  pay. 

Distributing  houses  everywhere 
SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  210  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Writ*  today  We  also  make  the  “MONEY  jiIAKEK”  Hay  Halers 


DEYO-MACEY  SALES  CO.. 


Distributors  for  New  York  State 

-  223  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York 


ADEYO  ENGINEBLE 

and  a  “Money  Maker” 

SAFE  SILAGE  GUTTER 

Will  Prove  Real  Money  Makers  for  You^ 

With  a  Deyo  Engine  and  a  “Money  E 
Maker”  Silo  Filler  you  can  till  the.® 
highest  silo  with  ease  and  dispatch.  * 

Read  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.’s  advertisement  right  above  this  for  information  about  the  Silo  Filler.  They 
are  tho  manufacturers  and  we  have  the  sale  down  in  this  part  of  the  country.  You  can  take  our  word  for  it  that 

NO  BETTER  CUTTER  AND  FILLER  WAS  EVER  BUILT 

Nor  was  there  ever  made,  at  any  price,  a  more  perfect  model,  easier  to  run, 
stronger,  more  substantial  engine,  that  would  give  such  effective  service,  so 
much  power,  with  so  little  gasoline,  than  the  Deyo  Portable  Engine.  Sizes  5  to  20  H.P. 

Write  TODAY  for  full  illustrated  descriptive  booklet  ‘“§38 
DEYO-MACEY  SALES  COMPANY,  24  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Aug.  20,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  what  they  sell  for  —  not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value,  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
betwen  three  and  five  per  cent  fat.  The 
prices  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
cent  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4..t% 

5% 

April  .... 

$1.31 

$1.46 

$1 .61 

$1.76 

$1.01 

May  . 

1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

June  .... 

1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

July  .... 

1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug . 

1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept . 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTICl 

w. 

Market  decidedly  weak,  except  on  fancy 
grades  of  creamery,  which  are  in  light 
supply.  Arrivals  of  other  qualities  are 
large. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  26(4©  27 

Extra.  92  score  .  2.'>'<>@  2i! 

Good  to  Choice  . 22  ~©  24 

Lower  Grades .  20  ©  21 

Btate  Dairy,  best . - .  25  ©  25hs 

Common  to  Good .  21  ©  24 

Ladles  .  19  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  18  ©  20 

Process  .  20  ©  23 


Klgin.  Ill.,  butter  market  24J^  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  26J6  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  2b. 

Chicago  creamery.  23©24>4. 

Kansas  City,  24@25. 

CIIKKSK. 

Prices  are  one-half  cent  lower  and  bus¬ 
iness  very  dull.  There  .s  considerable 
stock  on  hand  which  cost  too  much  to 
sell  at  present  prices.  At  Utica  sales 
have  run  around  12%  cents,  which  is 
three  cents  under  last  year,  Watertown 
12%  to  12%  and  12  cents  at  Tattle  Falls 
on  fairly  large  lots.  The  make  is  heav¬ 
ier  than  usual. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  1 3>4©  13(£ 

Average  fancy  .  13  ©  13J$ 

Under  grades .  11  ©  12 

Daisies,  best .  14J^©  14!^ 

Young  Americas .  15  ©  15j| 

Skims,  special .  10^©  II 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  10 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Cuba,  K.  Y..  12.  * 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  12!4@I2J4. 

Utica.  N.  Y„  12©  1254- 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y..  12©  12J4. 

Plymouth,  Wis.,  12@1294. 

JCGGS 

The  better  grades  are  one  cent  higher, 
qualities  below  medium  are  moving  fairly 
well,  so  that  the  market  is  in  a  generally 
Stronger  position  than  for  some  time. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  . 

34 

© 

35 

Medium  to  good . 

25 

© 

30 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

28 

@ 

30 

Common  to  good . 

21 

© 

23 

St.  Louis,  gathered.  19. 

Chicago,  ltiW®  1943. 
Kansas  Ci tv'.  15@19. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  15. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Business  dull,  but  prices  running  on 
about  the  same  level  as  last  week.  The 
Jewish  holidays  this  year  begin  Septem¬ 
ber  !T,  and  continue  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  month.  The  demand  for  live  poul¬ 
try  at  this  time  will  doubtless  be  heavy. 
Buying  from  the  wholesale  trade  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  several  days  before  these  vari¬ 
ous  feasts,  which  begin  September  9, 
IS.  23  and  30.  Shippers  should  consult 
with  commission  men  as  to  the  best  dates 
to  meet  their  special  trade. 


Broilers,  lb .  17  @  19 

Fowls  .  15  ©  If! 

Roosters .  11  @  U54 

Ducks .  14  ©  17 

Geese .  11  ©  12 


Chicago.  Chickens  165£©175s 
Kansas  City.  15.' 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  in  some  surplus  because 
of  the  irregular  quality,  some  being  too 
large  and  others  too  small.  Usually  any¬ 
thing  over  two  pounds  is  considered  too 
large  for  broiling,  and  less  than  one  pound 
rather  small.  There  is  no  surplus  of 
fresh-killed  fowls  in  good  condition.  The 
demand  for  roasting  chickens,  which  is 
mainly  supplied  from  frozen  stock,  is 


good. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  ©  21 

Common  to  good .  14  ©  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  @  2(5 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  ©  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  40  @  50 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  14  ©  17 

Spring  Ducks .  16  ©  17 

Squabs,  doz . 125  ©3  50 


WOOL. 

The  market  on  domestic  wool  has  been 
more  active  than  the  previous  week, 
though  there  is  very  little  change  in 
prices.  Sales  of  Michigan  and  New  York 
fleeces  at  Boston  have  been  at  26  to 
27  cents  for  unwashed  Delaine,  32  to  33 
for  half  blood  and  37  to  38  for  three- 
eighths  blood.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
unwashed  Delaine  has  brought  30  cents, 
and  half  blood  combing  35  to  36. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

A  few  choice  Ohio  steers  have  brought 
up  to  $10;  most  sales  of  uative-  run 
between  $6  and  $8.  Calf  market  firm 
and  higher  on  anything  desirable.  Sheep 
barely  steady.  Prime  lambs  scarce. 

( General  Markets  on  page  1079.) 


Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes. 

How  much  water  will  flow  per  hour 
at  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  through  a 
%-ineh,  %-ineh  and  %-inch  pipe? 

J.  c.  B. 

The  flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  many  other  factors  aside  from 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  or  head,  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the 
number  of  bends  and  the  condition  of 
the  interior,  whether  rough  or  smooth, 
being  among  the  most  important.  J.  C. 
B.  neglects  to  give  the  length  of  the  pipe 
in  his  question,  and  only  a  general  an¬ 
swer  can  be  given  him. 

As  water  exerts  a  pressure  of  .434 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  every  foot  in 
depth  it  follows  that  a  head  of  approx¬ 
imately  115  feet  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  pressure  of  50  pounds  as  stated  in 
the  question.  Assuming  a  length  of  200 
feet  for  these  pipes  the  approximate 
actual  flow  can  be  determined  by  the 
following  formula  : 

Lineal  flow  per  second  in  feet  equals 
2.315  where  II  equals  vertical  head,  in 
this  case  115  feet.  D  equals  internal 
diameter  of  pipe  in  inches,  in  this  case 
.40  and  .82  inches  respectively,  wrought 
iron  pipe  being  slightly  larger  than  the 
nominal  diameter.  F  equals  a  factor 
that  is  determined  for  each  case  by  com¬ 
putation.  In  the  case  of  the  %-ineh  pipe 
it  was  .02  while  for  the  %-inch  pipe  it’s 
value  is  .0199.  I,  equals  the  length  of 
the  pipe  in  this  case  200  feet. 

After  obtaining  the  velocity  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  in  feet  per  second  the  volume  is 
found  by  reducing  the  velocity  to  inches 
per  second  and  multiplying  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  square  inches  iu  the  discharge 
opening.  Dividing  this  by  231  gives  the 
number  of  gallons  discharged  per  second 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  after  this  is 
found  to  obtain  the  approximate  number 
of  gallons  discharged  per  hour. 

Working  out  these  formulas  for  the 
conditions  noted  above  gives  an  approxi¬ 
mate  discharge  of  1087  gallons  per  hour 
from  the  %-inch  pipe  and  316  for  the 
%-inch  pipe.  Five-eighths-inch  pipe  is 
not  on  the  regular  market  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  sizes  increasing  by  quarter  inch¬ 
es  after  the  half-inch  size  is  reached,  and 
by  one-half  inches  after  the  1%-inch  size 
is  reached.  If  it  were  not  for  the  inter¬ 
nal  friction  of  the  pipe  and  other  hind-  l 
ranees  to  the  flow  of  the  water  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  %-inch  pipe  would  he  j 
something  like  8340  gallons  per  hour,  | 
with  the  head  mentioned.  K.  H.  s. 


Hydraulic  Ram  or  Water-wheel. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  factor 
should  determine  the  preference  as  be¬ 
tween  a  hydraulic  ram  and  a  water¬ 
wheel  ?  e.  A.  w. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  A.  W.  has  neglected  to  state  for 
what  purpose  the  ram  or  water-wheel, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  be  used,  and 
therefore  only  a  general  answer  can  be 
given  him.  Probably  where  pumping  wa¬ 
ter  is  the  only  object  of  the  installation 
more  rams  than  water-wheels  are  used ;  I 
am  supposing  here  that  E.  A.  W.  wishes 
a  ram  or  wheel  for  a  small  private  plant. 
Where  large  quantities  of  water  are  to 
be  pumped  the  water-wheel  or  some  other 
source  of  power  is  used.  For  pumping 
alone,  however,  the  ram  is  usually  the 
cheaper  of  the  two  where  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  pumped  is  small.  But  where 
one  has  a  small  stream  with  sufficient 
head  of  fall  the  family  washer,  the  grind¬ 
stone,  cream  separator,  fanning-mill  and 
other  light  farm  machinery  can  be  driven 
as  well  as  the  water  pumped  by  the  use 
of  a  small  water  wheel.  Electric  lights 
even,  can  be  furnished  if  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  power  and  it  takes  but  little  to  light 
the  ordinary  farmstead.  In  this  way  tin* 
water  wheel  has  the  advantage  over  the 
ram  as  it  can  do  all  these  things  and 
many  more  where  the  ram  can  only  pump 
water. 

Another  case  where  the  wheel  might 
be  preferable  is  where  dirty  water  from  a 
stream  is  used  to  pump  pure  water  from  a 
well  by  means  of  a  wheel  situated  at  the 
stream.  This  can  be  done  even  though 
the  well  is  at  some  little  distance  by 
means  of  wires  and  triangles.  To  sum 
up  the  ram  seems  to  be  the  general  choice 
for  small  installations  where  a  water 
supply  is  the  only  object  and  the  supply 
can  be  taken  from  the  same  source  that 
is  used  to  drive  the  ram  or  at  least  from 
a  spring  near  it.  The  wheel  is  used 
where  power  is  desired  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  as  well  as  pumping  water  or  where 


the  stream  furnishing  the  power  is  n  t 
suitable  for  drinking  purposes  and  there 
is  no  suitable  spring  that  can  be  drawn 
upon  along  it’s  bank.  r.  h.  S. 


Failure  of  Well. 


I  have  a  well  about  20  feet  deep,  which 
until  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  had 
lots  of  water,  sometimes  filling  up  to  the 
ground  level,  and  seldom  going  dry.  For 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  this  well  has 
been  failing,  going  dry  in  the  Summer 
and  not  filling  up  much  in  the  Winter  or 
Spring.  Last  year  it  went  dry  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  since  then  has  only  come  about 
a  foot  of  water  in.  which  is  now  gone 
dry.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  to  do  to 
this  well  to  restore  it  to  what  it  used  to 
he?  Water  is  good  and  always  cold. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  should  be  the  cause 
of  the  failing  of  water?  Soil  is  clay. 

Accord.  N.  Y.  h.  j.  g. 

We  will  pass  this  on  to  our  readers  for 
suggestion.  Possibly  the  vein  of  water 
that  formerly  supplied  him  has  been 
tapped  by  another  well,  this  might  hap¬ 
pen  even  though  the  new  well  was  at  a 
considerable  distance.  If  the  supply 
comes  in  at  the  bottom  cleaning  the  well 
might  help. 


SAWING  MACHINE 

For  Farmer- Lumbermen 

Weierhs  only  50  pounds.  Operated  by 
one  man. standing  up.  Saws  low  down. 

One  ina  i  can  fell  more  trees  than  two 
nn  n  \\  i Hi  cross-cut  saw.  Brand  new 
invention  ;  astonishes  everybody. 

Folding1,  easily  carried;  saves  labor 
and  buckache.  livery  owner  of  a  wood 
lot  will  surely  have  it.  Circular  free. 

GLOBE  MACHINE  CO. 

5  Bank  Bldg.,  -  Machias,  Me. 


SILO  FILLERS  WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


CILO  filling  time  will  Soon  be  here.  We  have 
a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine 
and  cutter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few 
cutters  that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special 
price  and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  is 
going  to  have  one  of  these  on  a  money-saving 
proposition.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  en¬ 
gines.  They  are  the  big  money-maker  and  labor- 
saver  on  a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cut¬ 
ter  and  engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have. 
Tell  us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive 
by  return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do 
not  delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY 

SPREADER 

EVENTUALLY, 

WHY  NOT  TODAY? 


FREE 


7  5  Exquisite 
WaH  Paper 

Writ,  us  a  postal  today.  111  MS  ICS 

Let  us  rnan  you  this  bigr  mmm  m 

book  of  the  very  latcBt, 

np-to-date  New  York  styles  in  wall  papers— the  moat  beautiful 
patterns  shown  in  many  years.  Don't  select  your  paper  until  you 
have  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  do  ft  at.  small  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  at  6c  for  a  double  roll! 

GOc  beautifies  a  big  room' 

This  big  new  book  tella  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself,  quickly  and  easily,  making 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don  t  miss  these  76  original  patterns  we 
want  to  send  you  frr*.  Write  postal  now 
— just  say,  “Send  Wall  Paper  Book.'' 

William  Stores 

8617  Store*  Bldg..  New  York 


SAVE  MONEY  by  spreading  lime  and 
fertilizer  EVENLY  with  a  FREDERICK 
COUNTY  SPREADER,  the  spreader  with  a 
reputation  and  BUILT  FOR  SERVICE.  Write  us  before 
buying  a  spreader.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Dept.  O  16,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Canvas  Covers 

of  all  kinds  and  for  every  purpose 
—stack  covers,  hay  caps,  wagon 
covers,  tents,  waterproof  tarpau¬ 
lins,  etc.  Machinery  protected 
from  the  weather.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples.  State  size  required. 

W.  STANLEY 


SO  Church  St., 


New  York  City 


GREAT  FOR  BROOK 

watered  farms.  THE  DRAWBAUGH  RAM. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neering  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


I.ittcr, 

Gates, 


“NEW  MODERN”  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS 

Simple,  Strong  and  Vermin  Proof. 

Easily  Installed  for  Concrete  Work. 

“New  Modern”  Swing  Stanchions 

PIVOT  OR  CHAIN,  WOOD  OR  STEEL. 

When  open  is  held  firmly  in  position  by  automatic  latch,  yet  when 
closed  swings  easily  on  metal  bearings  with  every  head  movement. 

Extension  bar  prevents  the  cattle  from  entering  on  side. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Furnished  Free. 

All  Material  and  Workmanship  Guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  full  details  and  our  new  catalog  covering 
Ensilage  and  Platform  Carriers,  Water  Basins,  Steel  Stalls 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Visit  Our  Display  at  New  York  State  Fair,  Opposite  Dairy  Bldg. 
y^GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  60-70  MAIN  STREET,  ATTICA,  N.  Y. 


■null 


A 


J1 

IllMlI 

ll> 


Uli 
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There  Are  Certain  Improvements  Y ou  Want  to  Make 

Make  them  this  season  and  you’ll  save  money  for  yourself.  You’ll  never 
find  a  better  time  to  buy  lumber — your  home  dealer  is  stocked  with  particu¬ 
larly  fine  grades,  and  prices  are  more  attractive  than  they  have  been  in  years. 

There’s  a  reason;  The  European  war  has  cut  off  the  exportation  of  millions  of  feet  of 
American  lumber  that  Europe  used,  and  most  of  that  lumber  was  of  choice  quality.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  war  is  over,  for  Europe  will  demand  every  foot  of  America’s  surplus  stock  for 
rebuilding. 

The  dealer  in  your  home  town  is  supplied  with  y 

SOUTHERN  YELLOW  PINE 

“The  Wood  oj  Service ”  y  SOUTH- 

Ask  him  about  it.  Here’s  what  the  United  States  Government,  in  *  ERN  PINE 

Agricultural  Department  Bulletin  No.  99  says  about  Southern  Yellow  Pine:  ./ASSnciATiniu 

Heavy,  hard,  very  strong;  tough;  train  fine,  even,  straight;  dur-  - 

able  in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  may  be  had  in  lone  -pieces .  free  '  Interstate 

. - — ■■■  ,  ,  ,  ■  "  ■  ✓  Bank  Building 

Hom^senous^defecW^and^possesses^reat^streneth^and^stiffness.  y  Orleans  La 

Doesn’t  that  description  fit  the  wood  you  want  to  use?  And  /  Send  me  FREE  Your 
the  price — ask  your  dealer,  and  you’ll  find  that  no  other  lumber  '  o*r„  ar,H  oi„„  m 

of  anything  like  the  good  quality  can  be  bought  for  so  little.  /  sijn  Rnnk  **  °  P  ans . *3 

If  we  can  help  you  with  up-to-date  house  and  barn  y  House  Plans. !.!!.!!”!!!!"  Q 
plans,  silo  advice,  or  other  building  information,  FREE,  '  Book  of  Lumber  Tests. 
fill  out  and  mail  TODAY  the  attached  coupon.  / 

*  Name _ _ _ _ 

Southern  Pine  Association  / ^ 

'  Town _ _ 

New  Orleans  y 

f  R.  F.  D_ State... 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Bridgeport  Post  in  reviewing  a 
number  of  libel  suits  recently  brought 
against  Connecticut  newspapers  says 
they  “signally  failed”;  and  also  “that 
suits  brought  for  libel  arc  seldom  suc¬ 
cessful.”  That  is  true,  and  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  courts  that  the  facts 
are  as  stated.  The  cases  referred  to  are 
of  particular  interest  because  they  are 
Connecticut  ones  and  such  affairs  are 
comparatively  rare  in  this  State.  As  a 
rule  libel  suits  are  brought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bluffing  or  in  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  showing  up  of  crooked¬ 
ness. 

Telling  the  truth  is  too  often  risky 
business.  The  libel  laws  are  sadly  in 
need  of  repairs.  Newspapers  are  ham¬ 
pered  far  too  much.  In  protecting  the 
public  from  imposition  and  fraud,  dis¬ 
honest  business  and  crooked  politicians 
they  are  rendering  service  of  the  most 
important  kind,  and  deserve  better  treat¬ 
ment  than  libel  suits  which  would  be 
less  frequent  and  less  fashionable  if 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  uphold  the 
laws  and  punish  swindlers  were  not  so 
often  criminally  negligent  and  indiffer¬ 
ent. — Bristol  Press. 

The  above  expresses  several  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  newspaper  libel  that  the 
public  ought  to  know.  Our  motto  is  that 
it  is  even  better  that  a  thousand  rogues 
go  free  than  that  the  breath  of  suspicion 
be  cast  on  one  honest  name.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  imposes  the  duty  on  the  publisher 
of  being  sure  of  his  facts  before  publish¬ 
ing  anything  to  reflect  on  the  person 
discussed. 

This  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
justify  the  publication  when  the  matter 
came  up  in  court.  The  experience  is  too 
expensive,  but  I  know  little  good  done 
in  tiie  world  except  at  the  expense  of 
money,  time  and  energy. 

I  have  a  claim  against  the  P.  W.  Zieg¬ 
ler  Bible  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 
worked  for  them  60  days  under  guaran¬ 
tee  contract  of  receiving  $2  per  day,  or 
not  less  than  $120  for  60  days  work.  I 
put  in  the  60  days  and  they  refuse  to 
pay  me.  Can  anything  be  done  with  the 
claim?  j.  f.  w. 

Iowa. 

Houses  offering  agents  work  and  prom¬ 
ising  a  definite  salary  whether  the  agents’ 
commission  amounts  to  a  specified  sum 
or  not  usually  find  some  means  of  escap¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  When 
v.e  took  the  complaint  up  with  P.  W. 
Ziegler  &  Co.,  they  pointed  out  to  us 
that  under  the  contract  in  order  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  $2  per  day  he  would  need  to  re¬ 
port  daily  which  this  agent  did  not  do. 
It  is  also  the  privilege  of  the  Ziegler  Co. 
under  the  contract  to  move  agents  from 
one  territory  to  another  in  case  they  do 
not  find  the  work  progressing  satisfac¬ 
torily.  There  is  no  provision  for  the 
company  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
agent  and  under  this  provision  they  could 
order  the  agent  to  work  territory  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  if  they  so  desired;  from  that  point 
back  to  Maine.  Of  course  the  travelling 
expenses  for  such  changes  would  more 
than  eat  up  the  amount  of  the  salary 
promised.  The  Ziegler  Co.  proposition 
practically  resolves  itself  into  one  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  commision  on  any  goods  which 
the  agent  sells  and  the  conditions  to  be 
entitled  to  the  salary  of  $2  per  day  as  so 
impossible  of  execution  that  one  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  questioning  that  the  offer  is  made 
in  good  faith  at  all. 

I  enclose  you  a  set  of  documents  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  first  class 
fake  concern,  the  Empire  Art  Institute, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  will  briefly  tell  you 
the  circumstances,  and  ask  if  you  can  do 
anything  to  force  them  to  return  the 
money  that  has  been  paid  to  them.  My 
mother  is  a  widow,  73  years  old.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  everyone  from  our 
home  but  my  mother,  one  day  in  May  a 
dapper  young  man  called  on  my  mother 
as  agent  of  the  concern  in  question  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  her  infirmity  by 
false  representations  inveigled  her  into 
giving  him  a  large  copy  of  my  father’s 
photograph,  together  with  $1.98  and 
stated  that  he  would  make  her  a  painting 
for  the  said  price,  returning  the  photo 
with  the  painting.  Anyone  in  full  men¬ 
tal  capacity  would  of  course  know  that 
it  could  be  nothing  but  a  chromo  at  its 
best.  My  mother  thinking  to  surprise 
us  fell  readily  into  his  trap.  In  June  he 
again  appeared  at  our  house  when  no  one 
was  around  and  stated  to  her  that  the 
painting  was  nearly  done  and  that  she 
would  want  it  framed  and  that  it  took  a 
special  frame  that  no  one  but  he  could 
furnish,  and  that  it  would  cost  $8  for  the 
frame,  and  that  he  could  not  deliver  the 
painting  without  a  frame.  Again  by  fal¬ 
sifying,  he  in  some  way  obtained  from 
my  mother  another  payment  of  this  $8 
stating  that  this  was  all  that  she  would 
have  to  pay  and  that  he  would  soon  bring 
the  picture.  A  few  days  ago  another 


young  man  appeared  at  the  house,  and 
my  sister  was  at  home  and  answered  the 
call.  This  was  the  first  that  we  knew 
of  the  affair.  He  announced  that  he  had 
the  picture  and  frame  in  his  team  and 
could  not  deliver  it  without  a  further 
payment  of  another  $8.  She  of  course 
asked  of  my  mother  the  meaning  of  all 
this  and  then  promptly  refused  to  pay 
anything  and  was  told  by  this  fellow  that 
he  would  have  to  return  the  painting  to 
his  people.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
investigate  this  fraud  and  see  what  you 
can  do  for  me  toward  getting  a  return  of 
this  money  and  the  photo  that  was  loaned 
to  them.  e.  n.  u. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  illustrates  the  method  of 
“art  institute”  agents  very  well.  When 
the  victim  is  some  old  lady  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  easy  for  the  agent  to  work  his 
game  and  secure  a  fabulous  price  for  a 
comparatively  cheap  and  worthless  frame 
to  go  with  the  picture.  The  method  is 
essentially  one  of  deception  and  fraud. 
We  have  been  exposing  the  methods  of 
art  institute  agents  for  20  years  back, 
but  evidently  they  still  find  victims 
among  country  people.  We  hope  the 
agents  of  art  houses  will  receive  a  warm 
reception  on  their  future  calls  to  families 
where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  O.  I\. 
Seed  Store,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  advertis¬ 
ing  their  new  wheat  “Marvelous.”  In 
your  judgment  will  it  pay  to  pay  them 
.'’’.'I  per  bushel  for  this  wheat  to  sow? 
T  have  so  much  faith  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  I  want  your  advice. 

Shepard,  O.  s.  n.  D. 

The  proprietor  of  the  O.  K.  Seed  Store, 
.1.  A.  Everitt,  purchased  Miracle  wheat 
from  a  prominent  Philadelphia  seedsman 
in  the  Fall  of  1912,  and  sold  it  to  farm¬ 
ers  as  “Marvelous.”  making  claims  that 
one-half  bushel  per  acre  was  sufficient. 
He  is  making  the  same  claims  now  in 
his  printed  letter  to  this  subscriber  for 
his  “Marvelous  new  variety.”  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  variety  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  now  is  the  same  he  purchased  from 
the  Philadelphia  seedsman,  but  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture  knocks 
the  Miracle  wheat  claims  into  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “cocked  hat”  in  a  recent  report 
which  reads  as  follows: 

This  variety  of  wheat  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  exploited  as  one  of  unusual 
tillering  ability.  Extensive  tests  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  several  State  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  at  all  extraord¬ 
inary  in  tillering  power.  It  is  just  an 
ordinary  variety  of  wheat  of  the  Ful- 
caster  type  and  ha,s  never  given  better 
than  average  yields  in  variety  tests.  The 
results  at  experiment  stations  do  not 
indicate  that  more  tillers  per  plant  would 
be  formed  by  this  wheat  than  by  other 
ordinary  sorts;  in  fact,  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  it  is  hardly  so 
good  in  this  respect  as  several  of  the 
other  common  varieties.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  charge  exorbitant  prices  on 
the  basis  of  this  statement.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  who  make  these  state¬ 
ments  have  any  evidence  to  support  their 
claims. 

The  advertisement  of  the  O.  K.  Seed 
Store  appearing  in  some  farm  publi¬ 
cations  offering  to  “Trade  seed  wheat” 
is  a  fake  as  the  proposition  in  their 
letter  sent  to  those  answering  the  adver¬ 
tisement  tells  the  farmer  to  sell  his  own 
wheat  at  $1  a  bushel  and  buy  the  O.  K. 
Seed  Store’s  “most  remarkable  variety 
ever  introduced”  at  $3  per  bushel. 

On  a  Sunday  in  February,  1912,  an 
agent  from  the  International  Corres¬ 
pondence  School  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  called 
and  explained  to  me  about  the  course 
the  school  gave  in  electrical  engineering. 

I  signed  for  this  course,  making  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5  each  month  until  $85,  the 
price  of  this  subject  was  paid.  When  I 
received  the  first  lesson  I  found  there 
were  lots  of  extras  to  buy,  so  I  wrrote 
the  school  that  their  agent  gave  me  to 
understand  that  $85  included  everything, 
and  I  was  not  going  to  take  the  course 
and  wanted  my  $5  back.  I  received  a 
letter  saying  I  had  signed  for  the  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  course,  and  must  make 
my  payments  when  due,  and  then  the  let¬ 
ter  told  the  advantages  of  completing  the 
course,  etc.  I  paid  no  attention  to  the 
letter.  The  agent  called  for  his  month¬ 
ly  payment  and  I  told  him  I  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  take  the  course.  lie  said  I  would 
have  to  pay  just  the  same.  From  this 
time  until  the  following  February,  when 
the  school  brought  suit.  I  received  col¬ 
lector’s  and  lawyer’s  letters,  circular  let¬ 
ters,  and  letters  from  the  school  urging 
me  to  cont’nue  the  course.  When  the  case 
came  up  in  court  we  used  for  defense 
“misrepresentation”  and  “contract  signed 
on  Sunday.”  The  judge  ruled  that  al¬ 
though  the  contract  was  signed  on  Sun¬ 
day.  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  school 
until  the  following  Tuesday  (the  day 
they  received  it  from  their  agent )  there¬ 
fore  the  contract  was  binding  on  my  part. 

It  cost  me  over  *150  befo-e  I  got  out  of 
it,  and  I  received  nothing  from  the 


school  except  a  set  of  study  books. 
Every  case  that  has  come  up  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  courts  has  been  won  by  the 
school,  while  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
the  school  has  lost  most  of  their  suits. 

Massachusetts.  f.  l.  g. 

The  experience  of  the  above  subscriber 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
with  regard  to  these  contracts  for  corres¬ 
pondence  school  courses.  The  letter  also 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  anyone  signing 
an  order  or  contract  for  a  correspondence 
school  course  should  be  very  sure  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  course  will  be  of 

some  benefit  to  him.  and  that  he  is  in 

a  position  to  carry  on  the  contract  and 
pay  for  it.  A  great  many  people  are 

talked  into  signing  contracts  of  this  kind 
who  really  can  derive  no  benefit  from 

such  a  course,  while  under  the  spell  of  the 
persuasion  of  some  slick-tongued  agent. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
must  be  forced  in  many  cases  by  threats 
of  law-suits  to  accept  and  pay  for  the 
correspondence  courses,  the  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  proprietor  of  this  school, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Foster,  recently  reported,  are 
not  surprising.  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  is  said  to  have  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  only  paper  refusing  this  line  of 
advertising.  j.  j.  p. 


Cutting  Corn  Too  Soon. 

A  very  common  mistake  made  by  many 
farmers  is  cutting  corn  before  it  is  ripe 
or  fully  matured.  I  remember  hearing  an 
old  farmer  say  that  if  corn  was  well 
glazed  over  there  was  enough  substance 
in  the  stalk  to  ripen  it  in  the  shock.  If 
any  young  corn  grower  is  tempted  to  fol¬ 
low  this  advice  don’t  do  it.  It  always 
results  in  a  decided  loss.  In  growing  a 
large  acreage  of  corn  and  wishing  to 
economize  our  working  force  we  would 
begin  cutting  a  few  days  before  our  crop 
was  ripe  so  as  to  avoid  hiring  high-priced 
help.  In  every  instance  it  was  poor  econ¬ 
omy,  because  the  loss  in  weight  of  dry 
corn  would  much  more  than  have  paid 
the  extra  help  needed.  A  few  years  ago 
I  was  away  from  home  at  the  beginning 
of  the  corn  harvest,  and  wishing  to  see  l 
five  acres  of  a  field  to  wheat  I  employed 
a  young  neighbor  to  cut  the  corn,  leaving 
it  to  his  judgment  as  to  when  the  corn 
was  ripe  enough.  He  cut  it  five  days  too 
soon,  and  when  husking,  the  men  who  did 
the  work  agreed  that  there  was  a  loss  of 
at  least  five  dollars  an  acre  in  value  of 
dry  corn.  Now  we  wait  until  our  corn 
is  fully  matured,  the  fodder  showing  dry 
leaves  and  ripened  husks,  even  though 
some  has  to  become  over  ripe  before  we 
get  to  it,  and  we  are  so  sure  that  it.  pays 
that  we  would  not  allow  our  corn  cut  too 
soon  if  some  one  would  do  it  without  pay. 
Some  experiment  stations  have  of  late 
years  conducted  experiments  along  this 
line,  proving  that  our  conclusions  given 
above  are  correct.  horatio  markley. 

Ohio. 


Destroying  Woochucks. 

Have  you  a  remedy  or  can  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  method  for  getting  rid  of  wood¬ 
chucks?  These  pests  have  become  so  nu¬ 
merous  on  my  farm  that  it  has  become 
dangerous  to  drive  team  over  the  fields 
lest  horses  step  into  woodchuck  holes  and 
become  disabled.  The  blocking  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  holes  starts  them  burrow¬ 
ing  another  outlet,  and  they  are  expert 
borrowers.  Their  evasiveness  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  within  shooting  range,  and 
hunting  the  varmints  is  an  expensive 
time  loser.  w.  s.  A. 

Niles,  Mich. 

Probably  the  most  effective  way  of 
cleaning  out  woodchucks  is  to  have  some 
good  marksman  make  a  business  of 
hunting  them.  A  good  rifle  is  best  for 
this  work.  The  woodchucks  usually  come 
out  to  feed  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Let  some  hunter  get  into 
a  quiet  place  where  he  will  be  hidden  at 
these  parts  of  the  day  and  wait  for  the 
woodchucks.  They  come  out  cautiously, 
but  when  they  think  there  is  no  danger 
they  will  go  some  distance  from  the  hole. 
Then  let  him  shoot  them.  Probably  of 
all  methods  this  is  the  surest  plan.  An¬ 
other  plan  frequently  recommended  is  to 
drive  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  down  into  the 
hole.  This  can  be  done  with  an  injector 
or  pump,  or  a  round  stone  may  be  covered 
with  cotton  batting  with  the  bi-sulphide 
of  cai’bon  poured  upon  it.  Then  push  this 
down  as  far  into  the  hole  as  possible  and 
cover  the  openings.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  this  method  all  the  openings  must 
be  closed.  In  some  cases  part  of  a  stick 
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of  dynamite  is  pushed  far  down  into  the 
hole  and  exploded  with  a  long  fuse. 

Another  way  recommended  is  to  take  a 
good-sized  sky  rocket  with  a  quantity  of 
sulphur  put  into  it,  push  this  down  into 
the  hole  to  a  reasonable  depth  and  set  fire 
to  it  as  you  would  for  a  Fourth  of  July 
exhibition.  This  will  drive  the  sulphur 
and  powder  gas  down  into  the  hole.  It 
will  frequently  kill  the  woodchuck,  or 
drive  him  out  where  he  may  be  destroyed. 
Steel  traps  set  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
are  sometimes  used,  as  well  as  box  traps, 
but  these  are  usually  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  some  cases  the'  woodchuck-’ 
may  be  poisoned  by  putting  a  quantity  of 
strychnia  into  sweet  apples,  which  are 
left  about  the  holes,  hut  the  shooting  or 
the  use  of  bi-sulphide  seem  to  be  the  most 
effective  remedies. 


A  Small  Silo. 

How  large  a  silo  would  you  deem  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  feed  for  two  cows  and 
four  pigs,  and  what  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  cheapest  good  construction?  How 
much  should  such  a  silo  cost  in  our  local¬ 
ity  7  P.  M.  A. 

Yaphank,  N.  Y. 

A  silo  for  two  cows  and  four  pigs 
would  be  so  small  it  would  prove  en¬ 
tirely  impracticable.  Silage  to  cure  out 
and  have  keeping  qualities  must  have 
pressure  enough  to  expel  the  air.  and 
this  is  secured  by  deep  silos,  and  the 
great  weight  of  the  silage  itself.  The 
pigs  will  consume  very  little  if  any  silage. 
The  cows  for  six  months  would  require 
something  less  than  four  tons  each  of 
silage.  The  silage  to  keep  well  has  to  be 
compressed  so  compactly  that  it  will 
average  about  45  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot,  so  that  a  silo  7x7  feet  and  11  feet 
in  height  would  be  ample  to  hold  this 
silage  when  sufficiently  compact.  In  so 
small  a  silo  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  silage  to  settle  compactly  with  its 
own  weight,  and  resort  would  have  to  be 
made  to  some  plan  of  mechanical  pres¬ 
sure.  I  have,  years  ago,  heard  of  the 
“hen  men”  pressing  barrels  of  clover 
compactly,  and  then  heading  them  up 
for  green  feed  in  the  Winter,  but  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  sprouted  oats  destroyed  (?) 
this  industry.  It  will  be  the  better  way 
for  1*.  M.  A.  to  feed  his  roughage  dry. 
made  appetizing  by  some  of  the  approved 
plans  of  feeding.  j.  g. 


Dishorning  Bull. 

Is  there  a  law  which  compels  one  own¬ 
ing  a  bull  to  dishorn  him  and  put  a  ring 
in  his  nose?  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
or  not  such  a  law  exists?  c.  S. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  State  law  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  no  one  is  compelled  either 
to  dishorn  a  bull  or  put  a  ring  in  his 
nose.  In  case  a  bull  is  ugly  and  the  own¬ 
er  knows  of  his  propensity  to  attack  peo¬ 
ple,  the  wisest  course  is  to  both  dishorn 
and  ring  him  as  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures,  inasmuch  as  the  owner  is  liable  for 
damages  resulting  from  his  negligence 
after  the  bull  once  demonstrates  his  abili¬ 
ty  to  attack  persons. 


Abnormal  Milk. 

My  cow  freshens  about  Aug.  10.  For 
the  past  two  months  she  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  ropy  or  clotty  milk.  During  May 
the  cream  had  a  strong  odor.  She  is 
drying  off  now,  giving  around  six  pounds 
a  day.  Would  this  clotty  milk  be  apt  to 
cake  in  her  udder?  Last  year  before  she 
freshened  her  milk  was  a  trifle  ropy  hut 
nothing  compared  to  now.  She  is  a  big 
strong  healthy  cow,  fine  appetite  and  in 
prime  condition.  She  has  good  pasture, 
give  her  no  hay,  one  pound  of  bran,  two 
pounds  chops,  in  two  feeds,  but  when  I 
dry  her  off  I  shall  give  her  one  quart  of 
bran  night  and  morning.  Can  this  clotty 
milk  be  prevented  or  is  it  the  condition 
of  some  cows  to  give  clotty  milk  before 
calving?  She  runs  18  to  20  pounds  of 
fine  rich  milk  all  Winter.  f.  f.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Cradually  dry  the  cow  off  now  and 
during  the  process  do  not  feed  bran  or 
any  meal  or  grain  ration.  Have  her  run 
on  spare  pasture  and  eat  hay  in  addition, 
if  she  cares  to  do  so.  If  you  know  that 
the  cow  has  never  had  an  attack  of  gar¬ 
get  (mammitis)  the  present  condition  of 
the  milk  no  doubt  is  preparatory  to  the 
drying-off  process.  It  may.  however,  be 
due  to  bacteria  in  the  udder  or  milk  uten¬ 
sils,  or  to  slight  mammitis.  It  would 
therefore  be  well,  on  several  principles, 
to  milk  three  times  a  day,  massaging  the 
udder  each  time  and  at  night  to  rub  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fluid  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves  and  camphorated  oil. 
This  treatment  will  tend  to  get  rid  of  in¬ 
fected  milk,  check  milk  flow  and  grad¬ 
ually  stop  secretion.  Do  not  drv  the  cow 
off  suddenly ;  it  might  prove  disastrous. 

A.  s.  A. 
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Wholesaie  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Aug.  20,  1915. 
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WOOL 


Native  Steers . 

....  7  50 

@10  00 

Hulls . .  ... 

@  7  110 

Cows . .  . 

@  6  50 

Caives.  prime  veal.  100  lb . 

, . . .  9  00 

@13  00 

_  6  Oil 

@  8  00 

Sheep.  100  ibs .  . . 

.  3  60 

@  5  50 

Lambs  . 

@  9  15 

Hogs . . 

@  9  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

. 7  00 

@  7  50 

Pea  . 

. 4  90 

@  6  00 

Red  Kidney . 

....  5  70 

@  6  00 

White  Kidney  . 

@  7  50 

Yellow  Eye  . 

. 4  70 

@  4  75 

Lima.  Cali fornia . 

. .  . .  4  85 

@  5  15 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  offered  are  largely  poor.  An 
occasional  car  of  Oldenburg  brings  up  to 


$2.75  per  barrel.  Peaches  in  very  large 
supply  and  averaging  lower.  Rear  mar¬ 
ket  weak  and  lower. 

Apples — Duchess,  bill .  150  @2  75 

Transparent,  bbl  .  .  2  00  @3  00 

Alexander,  bbl .  1  50  @3  00 

Gravenstein .  150  @3  00 

Blush  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Wealthy . 2  01!  @3  00 

Culls,  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . * .  4  @  7 

Grapes.  181b  case .  50  @  65 

Currants,  qr .  2  @  5 

Blackberries,  qr .  5  ®  8 

Huckleberries,  ar .  4  @  10 

Nova  Scotia,  qt .  10  @  13 

Plums,  carrier . .  30  @  00 

bib  but . 10  @  15 

Pears— Kieffer,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Clapp  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Le  Conte,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Bartlett,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  @  1  50 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.  bkt .  20  @  35 

Del.  and  Md.,  carrier .  40  @  75 


'  Jersey,  bkt .  20  @  40 

Up-river  bkt .  15  @  35 

Mo.  and  Ark.,  bu-bkt .  50  @  1  26 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  1  00  @  2  75 

Watermelons,  carload  .  75  00®  225  00 

Figs,  Fresh,  qt .  10  @  11 


Chicago.  Apples,  bbl..  1  25@2  25. 

•  St.  Louis,  75@2  75 

Pittsburg.  2  50@4  00. 

Cincinnati,  2  00@2  75. 

Buffalo.  2  00® 3  50. 

Boston.  2  00@3  00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  again  in  surplus,  some 
selling  below  $1  per  barrel.  These  are 
mainly  the  large  kinds  or  rough  stock, 
which  has  been  plentiful  this  week.  On¬ 
ions  in  large  supply,  but  prices  about  as 
last  reported.  Tomatoes  running  poor, 
many  being  overripe  and  leaky.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  low,  except  a  few  up-State,  which 
brought  $3.50  per  barrel.  Peppers  in 
good  demand,  going  mainly  at  50  to  75 
cents  barrel. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Del.  and  Md . 1  10  @  1  25 

Jersey  .  50  @  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  50  @  I  75 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Beets.  100  bunches .  75  @  1  00 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  60  @  1  0(1 

Cucumbers,  bu .  30  @  1  00 

Pickles,  bbl .  1  0<)  @  2  00 

Cabbage.  100  .  50  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1  00 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  bag  .  50  <§>  75 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  40  @  1  25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1  00  @1  25 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  I  00 

Peas,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  30  @  75 

Celery,  doz .  10  @  35 

Okra,  %  bu . 1  00  @  1  25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  50  @3  50 

Squash,  bbl . 50  @  1  00 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  50  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants  bu .  50  @  60 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate .  25  @  56 

Jersey,  bu.  box . 15  @  65 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl.,  I  26@1  60. 
Cincinnati,  1  00@1  25. 

Pittsburg,  1  75@1  85. 

Denver,  1  5U@2  00. 

Indianapolis,  1  5U@1  75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  fancy  prices  continue  on  old  hay, 
which  is  scarce.  New  selling  fairly  well 
when  sound,  mainly  above  $25. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  30  00  @31  00 

No.  2 . 28  60  @29  50 

No.  . . 25  00  @27(0 

Clover  mixed . 24  00  @27  00 

New,  as  to  quality  . 24  00  @27  00 

Straw.  Rye . 13  00  @15  00 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 24  00  @26  00 

Middlings . 27  50  @32  00 

Red  Dog  . 36  00  @37  00 

Corniueal . 33  00  @34  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  has  continued  several  cents 
lower  all  the  week,  mainly  because  of  the 
large  crop  outlook.  Canada  is  expected 
to  have  185,000,000  bushels  for  export, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  last  year. 
Corn  crop  outlook  continues  good. 


Wheat.  No.  1 .  Northern  Spring,  new. .  1  15  @ 

No.  2.  Red,  new  .  1  16  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  btislt .  89  @  '<0 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 5  50  @  7  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  54  @  55 

Rye.  free  from  onion .  1  00  @108 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 


Eggs  fancy  white,  doz .  35  @  40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  80  @  85 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  28 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  33  @  34 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  33 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . .  1  00  @125 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  20  @  22 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  bead .  2  @  3 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  1  @  5 

Sweet  corn,  doz .  18  @  25 

Cabbage,  head  .  3  @  6 

Muskmelons.  each .  4  @  08 

Potatoes,  peck  .  20  @  25 

Peaches,  qr .  5  @  10 

Tomatoes,  qr .  3  @  5 


Colic. 

What  will  cure  the  colic  in  horses? 

I.  L.  B. 

There  are  many  forms  of  so-called 
eo'.ic,  and  appropriate  remedies  have  to 
be  given  according  to  the  kind  of  colic 
present  and  the  special  symptoms  shown 
in  the  particular  case  to  be  treated.  If 
the  horse  is  bloated  he  often  has  to  be 
“tapped”  on  the  right  side,  high  up  in 
the  flank,  at  the  most  distended  part.  It 
is  best  to  have  this  done  by  an  educated 
veterinarian.  If  the  stomach  is  distend¬ 
ed  with  gas  and  feed  fatal  results  may 
be  expected  unless  an  expert  veterinarian 
can  be  employed  to  pass  the  stomach  tube. 
If  enteritis  (inflammation)  of  the  bowels 
is  present  ordinary  colic  remedies,  and 
especially  irritating  physics,  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  hasten  death.  That  also  is  true  in 
hernia  or  “gut  tie”  of  the  intestine.  If 
you  care  to  describe  the  symptoms  shown 
by  a  horse  sick  with  the  form  of  colic 
you  have  had  to  deal  with  we  shall  be 
glad  to  give  advice.  A.  s.  A. 

Paralysis. 

Tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  with  my 
cow?  About  three  weeks  after  she  calved 
she  seemed  to  become  lame  in  her  hind 
ounrters,  aud  she  has  no  use  of  them  at 
all.  She  has  been  down  about  10  days 
and  cannot  stand  now.  She  eats  well. 
What  is  the  trouble,  and  is  there  any 
cure?  g.  E.  O. 

Maine. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  cow  to  go  down  so 


long  after  calving.  In  milk  fever  the 
paralysis  comes  on  quickly  and  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  unconsciousness.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  cow  may  have  tubercu¬ 
losis,  affecting  the  vertebra*  of  her  loins 
and  possibly  the  joints  of  her  hind  legs. 
The  only  way  to  find  out  would  be  to 
apply  the  tuberculin  tost.  Otherwise  we 
should  first  scare  the  cow  with  a  dog,  as 
failure  to  rise  sometimes  is  imaginary 
and  the  cow  will  get  up  instantly  when 
the  dog  is  used  and  especially  so  if  her 
calf  can  be  put  near  her  when  the  dog 
is  brought  in.  Treatment  would  consist 
in  giving  strychnine  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  increasing  the  closes  gradually 
until  the  cow  gets  up.  This  is  best  done 
by  a  trained  veterinarian.  If  you  can¬ 
not  employ  one  give  a  dram  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  mix  vomica  three  times  a  day  in 
water  and  increase  each  dose  a  drop  each 
time,  until  the  cow  gets  up.  If  any 
alarming  symptom  appears  go  back  to 
the  first  dose  and  repeat.  a.  s.  a. 


The  Connecticut  “  Deer  Law.” 

Will  you  print  the  new  Connecticut 
deer  law?  I  find  there  are  many  farmers 
around  here  who  do  not  understand  it.  1 
myself  shot  a  deer  on  August  3  and  noti¬ 
fied  the  local  game  warden,  but  he  said  I 
must  write  direct  to  the  Commissioner  at 
Hartford,  as  he  didn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  now.  k.  b.  o. 

Connecticut. 

The  State  Game  Commissioner  of  Con¬ 
necticut  sends  the  following  copy  of  the 
new  law : 

An  Act  Concerning  The  Killing  of 
Deer. 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  in  General  Assembly 

convened : 

Section  1.  The  owner  of  real  estate, 
or  the  lessee  of  land  leased  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year,  or  any  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  or  bona  fide  employee,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  such  owner  or  lessee,  may  kill 
with  a  shotgun  or  capture  any  deer,  buck, 
doe,  or  fawn  on  land  owned  or  so  leased 
by  him.  provided  this  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  permit  any  person  to  set  or 
use  a  salt  lick,  or  capture,  take,  or  at¬ 
tempt.  to  take  any  deer,  buck,  doe,  or 
fawn  by  means  of  any  trap,  snare,  or  de¬ 
vice.  Any  deer  killed  or  taken  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  same  was  killed  or  taken, 
provided  the  person  who  shall  kill  or  take 
such  deer  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter,  report,  the  same  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  fisheries  and  game. 

Section  2.  Any  person  who  shall  fail 
to  report  the  killing  or  taking  of  any  deer 
to  the  commissioners  of  fisheries  and 
game,  as  provided  in  section  one.  or  who 
shall  kill  or  take  any  deer,  unless  he  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  family  or  bona  tide 
employee  of  such  owner  or  lessee,  shall  he 
fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  sixty  days, 

<  r  !  oth. 

Section  3.  Section  311-1  of  the  general 
statutes  as  amended  bv  (section  one  of 
chapter  218  of  the  public  acts  of  1907.  as 
amended  by  chapter  1-1  of  the  public  acts 
if  1911 .  and  chapter  108  of  the  public 
acts  of  1905,  as  amended  by  chapter  44  if 
the  public  acts  of  1909.  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

Approved,  May  19.  1015. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

FOR  SALE — Aeruiotor  windmill,  galvanized  iron 
in  good  condition,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 
JOHN  I, ORTON  LEE.  Carmel.  X.  Y 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  to  learn  pasteurizing  of 
milk.  So’ier  anil  >  toady.  PASTEURIZER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT  T.TR\ MAX  -Experienced' in  all  its  branches. 

cluck  raising  a  snecialty:  at  present  employed, 
would  like  to  make  a  ehange;  commercial  or 
private  estate.  Exeel'ent  references.  Address 
BOX  185,  care  It.  N’.-Y. 


WANTED— On  or  before  Nov.  1.  1915,  working 
farmer  in  Central  New  York:  married,  no 
children:  good  wages,  house,  garden,  other  per- 
miisltes:  protestant  preferred’.  BOX  186.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man  (21),  lust  through 
one  year  at  Agricultural  School,  place  on  fruit 
O’.-m.  wages  no  object.  A.  I,.  RUSSELL.  .11!., 
Ill  Park  St.,  Westfield.  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN"  desires  position, 
thoroughly  understand  balancing  rations,  feed¬ 
ing,  raising  calves  and  A.  It.  O.  work:  married, 
no  children;  a  good  worker  and'  can  get  results. 
References  furnished;  at  liberty  Aug  18.  Ad- 
dr  c:-.  I  (  X  184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  gardener  and  poultry  man; 

must  be  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  gardening 
and  care  of  poultry.  Willing  to  milk  or  work 
at  anything.  A  permanent  position  for  the 
n'g’  t  man:  only  reliable,  competent  men  need 
apply;  wages.  $30.  J.  L.  HAMILTON,  Supt., 
Derrydale  Farm.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  sell  or  trade  excellent  eighty 
acre  farm  in  Colorado  for  smaller  place  in 
East  having  stock,  crops,  tools:  or  would  trade 
for  interest  in  large  equipped  farm  to  be  run 
1  v  me  on  shares.  Address  BOX  187,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  160  acres.  Lee  County,  Fla.. 

far  New  York  farm.  Price.  $20  per  acre. 
AARON  .T.  FELTHOUSE.  Elkhart.  Ind. 


FARM  of  25  acres,  good  soil,  main  road1  to  Lake- 
wood.  crops,  stock,  tools,  cheap  to  quick  buy¬ 
er:  account  sickness.  BOX  183,  care  1!.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  farm,  hardware  and 
house  furnishing  store,  best  location  New  York 
City.  BOX  188,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE— 100  acres,  soil  and  buildings:  good. 

well  watered,  fruit:  terms  easy.  Telephone 
JOHN  GUNN,  Thomaston,  Conn.,  Route  2. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


PEACHES  FOR  SALE— Between  800  and  1.000 
baskets  of  peaches  for  rale.  Address  FRANCIS 
W.  PEIFER.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Fishers  Ferry,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — A  new  ensilage  cutter  and  blower, 
it's  a  Ross  cutter  with  blower  -  attachment 
comp,  with  pipe  and  distributor.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  work.  Price.  $70  F.  o.  It.  Perkasie, 
Fa.  JERSEY  GLEN  FARMS.  Perkasie,  Pa. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  run  on  commission  dav- 
old  hatchery.  EXPERIENCE,  Ilox  190,  care 
It.  N.-Y. 


122  ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located';  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


250  ACRE  Delaware  Co.  farm  for  sale.  C.  M. 
DAVIS,  2  Rector  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres  poultry,  truck  and  fruit 
farm,  peach  and  apple  orchards  and  fruits  of 
all  kind's;  3  good  markets,  running  spring  water. 
Telephone  in  I  he  house.  For  full  particulars 
call  or  apply  to  FRANCIS  W.  PEIFER,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Fishers  Ferry.  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 12-ncre  fruit  farm,  containing  600 
young  peach  trees  in  full  fruit,  other  fruit. 
Alflafa,  6-room  house,  barn  33x35  feet,  never 
failing  water  at  house  and  barn.  Cheap  to  quick 
buyer.  A.  W.  BRADFORD,  H.  D.  No.  1,  Coop- 
orsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SAT.E — Farm  68%  acres,  stock  and  tools. 

one  mile  to  school  and  cheese  factory.  F.  II. 
WINTERS,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First  class  farm  superintendency, 

covering  both  field  and  dairy  branches,  by  man 
of  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines;  no  small  proposition  will  be  entertained; 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  terra  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
etc.,  ready  for  hustling  work:  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  AddVess  "BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED— Possession  this  Fall  or  next 
Spring.  Reasonable  price.  Send  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Avenue.  New 
Y’ork  City. 


FOR  SAT.E-  Excellent  New  Jersey  97  acre  fa-r-i 
on  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  32  miles  from  New 
York.  J.  DANIELS,  8A,  Wakeman  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 133  acres,  80  acres  timber,  eight- 
room  house,  barn,  other  buildings.  Price. 
$3,500:  mortgage,  $1,200.  BOX  14.  Route  2, 
Clinton,  Conn. 


NOTICE — Desiring  to  move  my  family  to  the 
farm.  I  will  rent  or  sell  at  reasonable  terms  to 
suitable  persons,  my  sixteen-room  house.  No.  121 
Maple  St.,  favorably  located  as  a  family  resi- 
6' Mice  or  for  first  class  roomers  or  boarders. 
THEO.  A.  STANLEY,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


MY  NICE  30-acre  poultry  farm  must  be  sold 
Ibis  Fall:  good  market,  bargain  for  somebody. 
RUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  EARM,  Warwick. 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — ICO-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  1,000 
peach  bearing,  apple  and  other  trees;  10  min¬ 
utes  to  station,  $8,000.  E.  1).  HUFFMAN, 
Marshalls  Creek.  Pa. 


FOR  SAT.E  ICO-acre  dairy  and  potato,  farm, 
Delaware  Co.:  spring  water,  fruit  and  sugar 
bush:  $1,000  down.  ODELL  TEED,  Tacoma, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hiland'  Poultry  Farm.  17%  acres. 

Most  complete  and  up-to-date  plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Hall  hot-water  system  throughout;  3,00b 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  go  with  sale  if  desired:  built 
in  1911.  Cost  $11,000.  Will  sacrifice  owing  to 
sickness.  BOX  54.  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Gardener  or  superin¬ 
tendent,  married',  thoroughly  competent  to 
take  charge  gentleman’s  estate.  Life  experi 
cnee  in  greenhouses,  landscape  work,  farming 
and  stock:  excellent  references.  A.  M.,  166  W. 
23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  working  foreman  or 
manager  of  trucking,  dairying,  gardening  or 
general  farming,  practical  experience,  short 
course  graduate  at  Rutgers.  Age  28.  single. 
Strictly  sober.  BOX  159.  care  I!.  N.-Y- 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm,  grade  Jerseys. 

Must  tie  a  good  milker  and'  understand  general 
farm  work.  Reference  required.  Wages  $25  per 
month  and  board  without  washing  or  $12  per 
week.  No  fares  paid.  HENRY  S.  IIULSE. 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  industrious  dairy  man:  sober, 
good  habits,  experience  required;  give  refer¬ 
ence:  state  particulars  i  i  first  letter:  permanent 
for  right  man.  Address  BOX  58,  Loretto,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED— Farmer  and  gardener. 

Scotch,  married,  life  experience  in  all 
branches.,  expert  at  making  lawns,  transplant¬ 
ing  trees,  etc.:  open  Sept.  1st:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  It.  MILNE,  Katonah,  N.  5’. 


SUPERINTENDENT  at  present  employed  desires 
change,  capable  stockman  and  general  farm¬ 
ing,  drainage,  etc.  Address  BOX  191,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  married  man  and  wom¬ 
an,  no  children;  man  must  be  good  teamster, 
woman  good  cook  and  able  to  ilo  general  house¬ 
work;  modern  house,  three  adults,  farm  mile 
from  village.  Address  JEWETT  BROS.,  Skau- 
eateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  having  some  experience 
with  poultry',  not  necessarily  expert.  Refer¬ 
ences  necessary.  BOX  189,  care  I!.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  married  poul¬ 
try  man;  no  children;  wife  to  care  for  dairy 
utensils  and  lxiard  two  men.  Man  must  under¬ 
stand'  incubators  and  brooders  and  also  if  pos¬ 
sible  have  some  knowledge  of  pheasants  and 
waterfowl.  When  writing  please  state  nation¬ 
ality.  age,  habits  and  wages  expected.  Must 
furnish  go<Ml  references.  G.  D.  TILLEY.  Darien. 
Connecticut. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  single  dairy 
man  to  take  entire  care  of  small  herd  ol  thoi 
oughbred  Jersey  cattle.  Must  be  expert  milker 
and  willing  to  help  at  general  outdoor  work 
when  not  busy  in  cattle  department.  When 
writing  please  state  nationality,  age,  habits  and 
tvages  expected.  Must  furnish  good  references. 
G.  1>.  TILLEY,  Darien,  Connecticut. 


Lehigh  Cement  Defies  Fire 


From  Ruin 


“If  that  silo  and  barn  had  not  been  built  of  concrete,  I  would  have  lost  everything 
when  my  wooden  fence  and  that  dilapidated  hog  pen  burned  down.  It’s  a  lesson  to 
me.  I  will  build  the  new  posts  and  piggery  with  CONCRETE  and  make  the  entire 
farm  fireproof.  I’ll  send  in  my  order  today  for  Lehigh  Cement.11 

Like  a  thief  in  the  night,  that  great  destroyer,  fire,  has  swept  many  a  farm  leaving 
total  ruin  in  its  wake  as  the  price  of  carelessnes:. 


Concrete  is  the  great  fire  protection — 
the  flame-defying  building  material  that 
may  save  you  from  terrible  loss.  Build 
everything  on  your  farm  of  concrete.  Cut 
down  fire  insurance.  There  will  be  no 
heavy  repair  bills;  concrete  makes  your 
farm  expenseproof.  Your  buildings  will 
be  permanent. 

Be  sure  to  select  Lehigh  Cement.  Uni¬ 
form  qualities  of  strength,  fineness  and 


color  —  country-wide  distribution  made 
possible  by  12  great  mills — are  reasons 
which  make  Lehigh  the  choice  of  careful 
builders  all  oyer  who  seek  the  best  results 
in  concrete  work. 

1  I  4  .  ...  . 

Ask  the  Lehigh  Dealer 

He  will  give  you  helpful  information 
and  co-operate  with  you  in  your  plans  for 
building  or  remodeling. 


Concrete  for  Permanence 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


September  4,  1915 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


A  Dairy  Scene  in  the  Middle  West 


Wo.  MJ144.  This 
elegant  solid  oak , 
fumed  finish,  three- 
piece  Library  Set  is 
made  in  the  newest 
style  and  upholster¬ 
ed  with  “Imperial” 
Spanish  brown 
leather.  Table  is 
solidly  constructed 
with  square  edge 
top  34  x24  in.  Con¬ 
venient  book  shelf 
at  either  end  and 
strong  lower  shelf 
give  added  strength. 
Panels  match  those 
on  the  backs  of  the 
chairs, 


—  solid  com-  and  12  Months  1 

fort  arm  chair  and  ■ 

luxurious  rocker  have  cleverly  arranged  backs  with  the  center  panel  upholstered.  The  spring  seats  are 
expertly  filled  and  upholstered.  The  arms  are  quartered  oak  and  fitted  to  strong  front  posts.  Price 

PJlkp,  “Regent”  Brussels  Rug  Bargain 

s - -  -i\  Qfppl  Rnnnp  No.  MJ147.  Charming  Brussels  3  V-VlCV 

_ I  I  OICCI  naliyc  Bug  in  a  very  new  design,  woven  ■} 

'Mi  No.  MJ 146.  Complete  of  excellent  worsted  yarns  in  a  pat- 
PUBIS?  with  high  wanning  closet,  tern  that  is  sure  to  please.  It  is  j 
-r^  17  Leg  base,  largo  oven  18x18  »n  a  scroll  and  floral  pattern  with  3 

=  _  i  //  xll  in  Duplex  grates  medallion  center  and  harmonizing  j  5A 

H-CtJill  II  6-hole  top,  oven  thermom-  border.  Has  rich  coloring  of  tan,  ]  'J, 

M  eter,  improved  flue  system  green,  brown  and  red  This  isa  \  m 

BiBI  il _ ”  and  steel  high  closet  very  choice  rug  and  one  from  frj  ,  4*® 

wj«h  nickeled  tea  which  lasting  s-  rvice  can  be  had.  i  {£. . 

-  shelves.  Mount-  Size  8  ft.  3  in.  x  10 ft.  6in.  CQ  OQ  IS 

m  j  od  on  n  strener  Price  . . . 

Bglinsi  steel  base;  wi  ll  £'"e  9  x  12  ft.  ^11  9*1  ' Lj 

Bilfefll  or  without  con-  Brice . 0  I  I  ■'! J 

IIPII  tact  type  rezer-  3  in  x  12  ft.  QI’T  7fi  : 

— voir.  Silver  nickel  Irlc0 . q)  *  eJ*  *  «  ^  ■  4offlaKfeE!»ra2BEK! 


Here  is  the  greatest  money-saving  op- 
portunity  ever  offered  to  the  farm 

dwellers  of  this  country.  If  a  local  dealer  or  mail  order 
T  house  were  to  offer  you  any  article  described  and  illus 
trated  on  this  page  at  the  price  we  here  quote,  even 
though  he  required  you  to  pay  all  soot  cash  for 
r  |;-fjj]  it,  you  would  consider  it  a  wonderful  bargain.  In 
riff  addition  to  our  great  bargains  we  extend  to  you  a 


Hartman  \ 

Big  Heater] 

Bargain 

No.  MJ  141. 

A  new  model 
Hartman  “Re¬ 
cent”  Hot 
Blast  Heating 
Stove  made 
of  coldrolled^i 
steel  plate 
with  cast 
iron  fire  N 
pot.  Has  1 
strong  base. 

Swing  cov-  mtL 
er,  reflect-  JSu 
or,  side  p'” 
columns, 
urn,  foot  rails, 
screw  drafts, 
front  base  strip 
and  front  base  legs  are  nickeled 
Body  is  16  in.  in  diam.  CIO  C 
Stands  66  in.  high.  PrieeV  I  £-0 


Terms  so  remarkable  in  their  liberality  that  I 
Hartman’s  alone  can  offer  them.  cS 

We  operate  a  gigantic  mail  order  establishment  fk 
and  a  great  chain  of  22  mammoth  retail  stores;  we  JM 
control  the  entire  outputs  of  immense  factories,  have  W 
a  purchasing  power  of  $10,000,000,  making  it  possi- 
V  ble  to  secure  bargains  for  you  which  smaller  con-  {= 
l\  cerns  cannot  hope  to  secure.  We  can  afford  to 
and  do  sell  merchandise  of  the  very  highest  qual- 
^A  ity,  on  long  time,  easy  terms,  far  cheaper  than  others  ask  for  infer-  ' 
ior  merchandise.  Our  tremendous  buying  pev/er — close  buying — bed 
rock  prices — facilities  for  handling  our  enormous  volume  of  business 
— absolute  dependability  of  merchandise-  and  most  liberal  credit 
terms— all  these  combine  to  make  the  most  remarkable  bargains 
\^\  you  ever  heard  of. 


"  No.  MJ145.  Large,  roomy  Rocker. 

Solid  0:1k,  genuine  quarter-sawed  arms, 
»  rich  golden  finish.  ''Imperial”  Spanish 
brown  leather  upholstering  on  seat  and 
back.  Removable  slip  seat  has  6  springs. 
Stuffed  with  tow  and  cotton.  Elegantly 
carved  posts.  Seat  front  is  button  tufted, 
alsoupperpanel 

of  back.  3!)  ins.  r  - r  g  ;■< 

high,  seat  lSx  I  !  sbv~  _>  1 r» 

VJ'A  in.  between  I  1  I 

arms.  Price  1 1 


JW  WftJf  Colonial 

0r3,G,%ya"a  fcjf , Dresser 
12  Montits  Bargain^ 

No.  MJ143.  Here  is  a  wonderful 
offering  in  a  beautiful  Colonial  shaped  K 
Dresser,  made  of  hardwood  with  rich  E 
American  quartered  oak  finish.  French  |i 
bevel  plate  mirror,  24x20  in.  in  size,  D 
supported  by  strong  standards.  2  small  Id 
drawers  at  top  of  base,  2  full  length  R| 
.  ..  drawers,  fitted  with  19 
■  ■  -rTt  j  wooden  drawer  Is 

f  pulls.  Has  heavy  lit 


Just  think  of  having  the  privilege 


Velvet  Rug  Bargain  "l-JSSKl* VeTJSE 

Rug  in  four  sizes.  Design  is  very  charming 
being  a  medallion  center  with  conventional 
border.  Woven  of  best  yarns  that  give  great 
service.  Colors:  tan,  green,  brown  and  red. 

Size  6x9  5Q  CQ  Size  8 ft.  3  in.  x  ©I  4  QC 
ft.  Price  v*»-  03  10  ft.  6  in.  Price  V  I  *» .03 
Size  9x12  Q 1  O  7fl  Size  11  ft.  3  in.  OOO  QC 
ft.  Price  0  I  O-  I  O  x  12  ft.  Price  UCfl.Oa 

Pay  in  3 ,  6 ,  9  and  12  Mos. 

Solid  Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 

No.  MJ149.  Sanitary  "Comfort”  Kitchen  1/ 
Cabinet  of  solid  oak.  Base  has  wnite  wood  1/ 
table  top  41x26  in.,  smoothly  sanded;  handy  Vj 
bread  board;  cutlery  drawer  and  large  utility  fj 
drawer.  Large,  roomy  cupboard.  Top  has  ti. 
large  china  cupboard  with  2  art  glars  doers;  [ft 


1  of  ordering  anything  you  want  'r 

and  having  the  goods  sent  right  to  your  home  ' 

without  paying  one  penny  in  advance!  Yes,  and 
more  than  that,  we  don’task  you  to  make  a  deposit  of 
any  kind,  or  give  security,  or  give  references,  or  sign 
a  mortgage,  or  pay  interest.  We  give  you  absolutely 
free,  wide  open  credit,  no  embarrassing  questions,  no 
red  tape,  no  collectors  to  call  on  you — everything  con¬ 
fidential.  We  have  arranged  these  most  liberal  credit 
terms  ever  offered  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  farm 
dwellers.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  if 
you  like.  You  may  keep  the  goods  you  order  30  days  on 
approval.  If  not  satisfactory  return  atourexpense. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  the  goods  you  may 


wm ^pp 


^  T-iMp  NO.MJ142. 

-  )  IdUBe  A  Colonial 

,  stylo  Dining  Table  of 
sohd  oak,  );;rge  9-in. 
round  pedestal  fitted 
to  Colonial  scroll  plat¬ 
form  base  the  extreme 
of  which  5a  24  in.  Scroll  legs  are 
thick.  Top  measures  45  in.  in 
diam.,  opens  to  6  ft.  Deep  box 
rim  harmonizes  with  other 
\  proportions.  Excellently  fin- 
))  ished  throughout  and  can  bo 
/  ordered  in  golden  oak  or 
Sfe.  fumed  finish.  Truly  a  re¬ 
ft;)  markable  bargain  as  this 
^  style  cannot 
be  purchased 


Pay  in  3 ,  6, 
9  and  12 
MOS,  ^ — 


5-Piece  Twc-Encli  Post 
Steel  Bed  Outfit 


No.  MJ148.  Complete  bed  outfit, 
consisting  of  elegant  2-in.  Con¬ 
tinuous  Post  Steel  Bed  with  Jf-in. 
fillers  in  artistic  design,  height 
head  end  62  in.;  link  fabric,  steel 
frame  bed  spring;  cotton  top,  fibre 
filled  mattress  and  two  4 id-lb.  se¬ 
lected  hen  feather  pillows  18x25 
in.,  which  are  soft  and  elastic 
t  and  covered  with  striped  tick- 
\  ing.  Outfit  comes  in  all  sizes, 
3  ft.;  3  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  or  4  ft. 
R\  6  in.,  full  size.  Colors:  White, 
m\  Pea  Green  or  Vernis  OQ  pn 
im\  Martin.  Complete  «?3.uo 


HjfeBlj  ]  V  1 9.yd  (  H'ljjbpy  he  purchased 

elsewhere  at 

^  this  low  price. 

48-Piecc  Dinner  Set  Bargzin 

No.  MJ131.  Best  quality  pure  white  porcelain,  exquis¬ 
itely  decorated  with  latest  rose  floral  pattern  in  many 
natural  colors  and  gold.  Six  dinner  plates,  in.;  6 
breakfast  plates.  7,'f  in.;  6  cups;  6  saucers;  6 fruit  dishes, 
6)4  in.;  6  new  style  deep  soup  coupes  (in  place  of  old 
style  soup  plate);  6  butter  plates;  1  deep,  open  vegetable 
dish,  914  in,;  1  meat  platter,  llkj  in;  1  meat  platter,  9)4  in.; 

1  sugar  bowl  and  cover  (2  pcs.);  1  cream  pitcher.  OQ  DC 
Price,  48  pieces,  complete  service  for  six  persons,  V3,U*J 


Mind  you,  you  have  the  use  of  everything 
you  order  from  us  for  3  whole  months  be- 

fore  you  even  make  the  first  Bmall  payment.  And  then,  whether  Vk\ 
1  your  bill  be  large  or  email,  you  can  pay  the  balance  in  6,  9  and  12 
l\  months  to  suit  your  own  convenience.  Hartman  alone  ie  ,n  a 

position  to  offer  such  wonderful  money-saving  bargains.  For  \’ 
over  CO  years  we  have  shipped  finest  quality  merchandise  to  \ 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  and  now  we  invite  you  to  take  ’ 
advantage  of  our  sensational  bargain  offerings  on  the  most  liber- 
\m\  al,  most  dignified  terms  ever  devised. 

PQrC!  Hartman’s  Mammoth 
■  flELCii  BARGAIN  BOOK 

Let  us  mail  you,  absolutely  free,  postpaid,  the  most 
interesting  Homefurnishing  Goods  Catalog  you  ever 
saw.  Neverbefore  have  we  or  anyone  else  shown  such 
stupendous  bargains.  Rugs  r.nd  Carpets  in  every 
shade  and  color  in  exact  reproductions— Furniture, 

L  Clocks,  Stoves,  Sewing  Machines,  Washing  Ma- 
1  chines.  Jewelry,  Watches,  Dishes,  Bedding,  Cur- 
\  tains.  Roofing,  Paint,  etc.  Send  your  name  and  i 


I  lUiUl  iTUiiw  iduwll  IttU'ul'W uLiy  r  ~ 

Made  of  best  quality,  long  fibre  PaV  §lI  3*  6 .  9 
wool  felt.  Thoroughly  s..turated 

with  pure  asphalt,  surfaced  with  aiuQM  J  2  /VTtJilJsfS 
very  fine,  sharp  particles  of  fiint  crystals  th.oroughly  imbedded 
under  enormous  pressure.  The  strongest,  most  durable  prepared 
roofing  made.  Fire  resisting  a  d  absolutely  water  proof.  lOSsq.  ft. 
to  roll  including  nails  and  cement.  Write  for  free  samples. 


HAfJara 

.e48' 


m<nt 


Write  for  free  samples. 

No.Jlf.71SS— lpIy,65Ibs.perroll,guaranteedfor5ycars,roll$1.15  \ 

No.  M  71C7— 2 ply,  65 lbs.  perroll,  guaranteed  for 8 years,  roll  til. 58  \ 
No.iU.7158— 3  ply,  76  lbs.  per  roll,  guaranteed  for  12  yrs.,  roll  $1.98  \ 

Rex-Kote  Paints  and  Varnish  \ 

Made  from  finest,  purest  ingredients,  mixed  by  machinery.  Covers  more  1 
surface  per  gal.,  is  more  lusting,  has  more  uniform  color  than  any  other 
paint.  60 gal.  bbl.,  gal.  $1.02;  5  gal.  kits,  gal.  $1.17;  1  gal.  can  $1.21 
Go.  J17J1G0.  Rex-Kote  Mineral  Barn  Paint— can’t  beequaled  for  cov¬ 
ering  and  wood  preservative  qualities.  Two  bright  colors— brown  and  red. 

60  gal.  bbl.,  per  gal . 84c;  6gal.  kits,  per  gal _ 92c;  1  gal.  can...  .98c 

Rex-Kote  Roof  Paint— made  from  natural  asphalt,  linseed  oil  and  oth-  V 
er  ingredients  that  make  an  absolutely  water-tight,  acid-  t 

^ _ ~  resisting  paint.  No.  JU.7161.  (Black)  60  gal.  bbl  \ 
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A  Hudson  River  Apple  Exhibit. 

Make  the  Most  of  This  Favored  Section. 

WO  years  ago  we  told  how  J.  A.  Hepworth  of 
Milton,  N.  Y.,  captured  most  of  the  prizes  for 
fine  apples  at  the  fruit  shows.  Hepworth  is  one  of 
those  men  who  believe  in  “coming  back”  and  so, 
hist  Winter,  at  the  fruit  meeting  in  Poughkeepsie, 
he  put  up  about  the  largest  and  finest  display  of 
apples  ever  made  by  an  individual  grower  in  New 
York.  When  a  man  is  known  as  a  mighty  hunter 
he  has  his  picture  taken  alongside  some  good  speci¬ 
men  of  game.  The  “sport”  or  athlete  introduces 
himself  into  a  picture  of  some  of  the  medals  or 
cups  he  has  won.  Why  then  should  not  the  prize 
apple  grower  get  in  front  of  the  camera  when  his 
fruit  is  shown?  So  here  we  have  Mr.  Hepworth 
and  his  two  sons  pictured  with  their  fruit  exhibit. 

These  apples  are  fair  samples  of  hundreds  of  bar¬ 


rels  which  go  into  the  market  and  carry  joy  and 
good  eating  into  the  homes  of  consumers.  Some 
apples  are  good  to  look  at,  but  there  they  stop,  for 
when  you  bite  into  them  you  are  reminded  of  bees¬ 
wax  and  sawdust.  These  Hudson  River  Valley  ap¬ 
ples  are  not  only  good  to  look  at  but  they  are  better 
to  eat.  Put  a  pan  of  them  into  a  pantry  and  shut 
the  door  for  an  hour  or  so.  When  you  open  the 
door  once  more  there  will  burst  upon  you  a  fra¬ 
grance  that  would  put  a  flower  garden  to  shame. 
These  apples  are  like  sandalwood — they  give  off 
their  fragrance  continuously  and  yet  never  seem  to 
lose  the  power  to  do  so.  As  for  quality,  if  this 
European  war  could  he  ended  through  good  nature 
or  neighborly  feeling,  there  would  he  only  one  way 
to  do  it.  Put  a  bunch  of  the  rulers  and  leaders  to¬ 
gether  in  a  room  with  a  pan  of  Hudson  River  Bald¬ 
wins.  Spitzenburgs  and  Northern  Spys.  If  that  will 
not  make  men  forget  their  troubles  and  differences 
they  are  stamped  in  too  deep  for  human  agencies 
to  remove ! 

But  speaking  seriously,  the  fruit  growers  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  do  not  fully  realize  what  Nature  has 
done  for  them.  Perhaps  they  think  Nature  has  done 
so  much  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  man  to  do  any 
more.  The  fact  is  that  on  the  sunny  hills  which 
slope  down  to  the  Hudson.  Nature  has  provided 


the  soil  and  climate  conditions  which  permit  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  apples  to  grow  to  perfection  in 
color  and  flavor.  There  can  he  no  question  about 
that.  There  are  a  few  favored  spots  on  earth  where 
certain  fruits  grow  to  perfection.  Other  sections 
may  excel  them  in  yield  or  in  the  production  of 
what  we  may  call  pie  fruit,  but  these  few  favored 
spots  are  unapproachable  for  the  production  of  high 
quality  dessert  fruit.  The  water  shed  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  is  one  of  these  spots.  Most  of  those  who 
live  in  this  valley  know  it,  but  only  a  few  men  like 
Mr.  Hepworth  have  fully  grasped  the  idea  that  con¬ 
sumers  must  be  “shown,”  and  that  man  must  make 
himself  the  advertising  agent  for  Nature. 

The  Hudson  Valley  men  need  a  Publicity  League 
which  shall  make  a  business  of  proving  to  the  world 
that  the  great  quartette  of  apples  which  these  hills 
produce  give  the  best  specimens  of  fruit  that  any 
market  can  show.  You  may  call  this  a  large  con¬ 


tract.  and  so  it  is,  but  a  large  contract  is  better  than 
a  small  one  when  you  have  the  goods  to  deliver. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  apple  business  is 
now  coming  to  a  period  when  any  profit  more  than 
ordinary  must  come,  if  at  all.  from  growing  fine 
fruit,  packing  it  well  and  advertising  it  thoroughly. 
Other  sections  may  sell  pie  fruit  and  make  money 
by  doing  so,  but  the  Hudson  Valley  growers  should 
not  he  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  dessert  trade. 


Small  Fruits  and  Truck  Farming  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

T.  LAWRENCE  County  is  famous  as  a  great  dairy 
county,  and  few  farmers  think  it  is  possible  to 
succeed  there  except  by  tying  up  with  the  cow.  This 
means  close  companionship  for  12  months  in  the 
year.  Now  and  then  a  farmer  supplements  his  in¬ 
come  from  the  dairy  by  growing  cash  crops,  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbage  and  turnips,  but  very  few  have 
believed  it  possible  to  succeed  with  small  fruits 
and  garden  truck.  Occasionally  small  fruits  are 
grown  for  home  use,  or  for  nearby  markets  on  a 
small  scale,  but  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  are 
shipped  into  the  county  each  year  from  Western 
New  York. 

It  did  my  heart  good  recently  to  find  a  farmer 


who  had  shaken  himself  loose  from  the  accustomed 
trend  and  struck  out  on  a  new  path.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kingsley  is  a  native  of  the  north  woods,  a  trapper, 
hunter  and  guide,  in  his  early  years.  When  this 
business  waned  he  drifted  into  farming  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  rented  dairy  farms.  His  hunting  spirit, 
however,  chafed  at  the  continual  tie-up  with  the 
cow  and  he  longed  for  some  business  that  would 
give  him  liberty  in  the  late  Fall  and  Winter.  This 
he  saw  in  the  growing  of  small  fruits  and  truck, 
and  so  he  bought  an  old  farm  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  his  grandmother  but  which  had  been 
neglected  for  many  years. 

The  location  of  the  farm  Mr.  Kingsley  felt  was 
favorable  for  the  business  he  wanted  to  develop,  as 
it  lay  about  midway  between  three  thriving  villages, 
and  within  a  mile  of  a  shipping  station  to  the  pros¬ 
perous  city  of  Malone.  The  fact  that  the  farm  lay 
on  top  of  a  ridge,  with  several  fields  sloping  to  the 


east,  he  felt  would  be  a  protection  from  late  Spring 
frosts,  and  this,  together  with  a  stony  soil,  has 
proven  an  advantage  against  frost  injury.  The  soil 
of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  farm  is  gravelly  loam  and  natur¬ 
ally  dry,  hut  the  owner  assured  me  he  had  no 
trouble  in  conserving  plenty  of  water  for  crop 
growth  if  he  began  cultivation  early  in  the  Spring 
and  thus  conserved  the  water  left  from  the  heavy 
snows.  In  fact  cultivation,  he  assured  me,  is  his 
one  great  dependence  for  both  water  and  plant  food. 
By  plowing  under  an  occasional  crop  of  weeds, 
grown  when  the  land  is  otherwise  idle,  he  is  able, 
with  a  very  little  fertilizer,  to  keep  up  a  vigorous 
plant  growth.  This  year  he  proposes  to  sow  early 
in  August,  on  several  fields,  Hairy  vetch  and  rye 
for  plowing  under  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  feature  that  interested  me  most  about  Mr. 
Kingsley's  work  was  his  study  of  varieties,  and  the 
fact  that  the  home  selection  of  seeds  and  plants 
had  become  his  practice.  This  plan  was  adopted 
after  several  failures  with  market  seeds.  Our  sea¬ 
sons  are  short,  and  certain  hardiness  and  “hustle” 
must  become  developed  in  all  our  crops,  except  those 
long  established  in  northern  climes,  if  thrift  and 
fruitage  are  to  be  expected.  For  example,  the 
early  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  from  local  seed 
will  withstand  hardship,  and  be  a  week  or  more 
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earlier  than  that  bought  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  had  a  good  stand  of  corn  all  silked  out  on  July 
25 — and  this  at  a  latitude  of  45  degrees — and  he 
assured  me  that  the  ground  froze  after  the  corn 
was  planted.  This  variety,  from  home-grown  seed, 
has  been  known  to  furnish  good  table  corn  74  days 
after  planting.  Peas,  too,  are  found  to  he  more 
hardy  and  to  bear  better  if  seed  can  he  saved  each 
year.  The  varieties  of  small  fruits  are.  in  general, 
kinds  little  known,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  finds  that  if  he 
can  set  his  own  plants  they  will  make  a  far  better 
growth,  especially  the  first  season.  Four  varieties 
of  blackcaps  were  bought  and  set  out  five  years  ago, 
but  only  one  proved  of  value,  and  this  today  is  quite 
different  from  the  old  Plum  Farmer  bought  five 
years  ago. 

By  the  selection  of  hardy  varieties  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  further  hardiness  by  using  his  own  plants, 
Mr.  Kingsley  finds  he  has  very  little  Winter  injury 
with  either  reds,  blackcaps  or  purple  raspberries. 
The  Herbert,  a  Canadian  variety,  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  reds,  while  the  old  Columbian  is  the  best  of 
the  purple  sorts.  With  strawberries,  too.  he  has 
made  use  of  kinds  little  known  farther  south. 
Oaks  Early  and  Oswego  are  his  choicest  kinds,  and 
these  he  finds  show  very  little  Winter  loss  and  give 
good  yields  through  a  long  period. 

With  vegetables  he  specializes  in  whatever  the 
market  most  demands.  The  laboring  classes  he  finds 
want  the  staple  vegetables  and  so  he  tries  to  fill  the 
demand,  always  planning  for  a  succession.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  peas,  string  beans,  onions,  beets,  early  cab¬ 
bage,  sweet  corn  and  cucumbers  for  Summer,  and 
squash,  melons,  cauliflower  and  turnips  for  early 
Fall  are  the  chief  money  crops. 

A  family  of  a  wife,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  with 
the  father,  do  most  of  the  work  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  the  home  and  also  by  participating 
in  the  business  Mr.  Kingsley  believes  in  living 
while  he  lives.  The  best  of  everything  from  the 
farm  that  the  family  needs  he  considers  worth  more 
to  him  on  the  table  than  if  is  on  the  market  wagon. 
Mr.  Kingsley  makes  a  point  of  growing,  and  of  using 
in  and  out  of  season,  whatever  he  thinks  will  add 
to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  family.  Fall 
strawberries,  everbearing  raspberries,  wild  berries 
not  commonly  cultivated,  vegetables  in  and  out  of 
season,  honey  from  the  wild,  sugar  from  the  sugar- 
hush  and  game  from  the  forest,  are  in  common  use 
by  the  family,  and  are  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  his  friends  when  they  happen  to  drop  in. 

Canton.  N.  Y.  c.  s.  p. 


Preparing  the  Soil  for  Winter  Wheat. 

INTER  wheat,  if  it  is  to  get  a  good  start  and 
keep  it.  demands  a  thoughtfully  prepared 
seed  bed.  Not  only  must  the  Fall  growth  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  in  addition  the  long  season  of  Winter 
idleness,  interspersed  frequently  by  snows  and  dry 
freezes,  followed  in  all  probability  by  destructive 
Spring  thaws  and  floods,  must,  as  well,  be  forecast 
and  prepared  for.  Plowing,  the  feature  naturally 
considered  first,  is  of  vital  concern  in  wheat  raising; 
and  in  connection  with  subsequent  cultivative  pro¬ 
cesses  largely  determines  the  size  of  the  yield.  Un¬ 
less  this  initial  process  is  properly  performed  all 
subsequent  working  of  the  land  is  useless,  for  the 
results  are  foreordained  to  end  in  failure. 

How  deep  should  wheat  land  be  plowed?  Exper¬ 
ienced  farmers  generally  consider  that  five  inches 
is  just  about  right,  and  expert  observations  since 
have  verified  their  conclusions.  Wheat  is  rather  a 
shallow  feeder,  and  this  depth  gives  ample  room 
for  the  roots  to  establish  themselves  in  the  soil.  A 
greater  depth  than  this  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
if  the  Winter  following  proves  snowless  and  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  it  is  apt  to  produce  excessive  heaving 
of  the  soil — the  prime  cause  of  the  “freezing  out” 
so  destructive  of  wheat  during  dry  Winters.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  deep  plowing  turns  the  poorer  under 
soil  to  the  surface,  and  furnishes  a  less  efficient 
germinating  bed. 

Every  inch  of  soil  intended  for  wheat  must  be 
turned  over  and  broken — that  is  if  a  good  crop  is 
desired — for  wheat  will  not  root  well  in  a  skim 
of  soil,  especially  if  that  skim  lies  over  hard,  un¬ 
plowed  ground.  The  writer  has  known  good  wheat 
lands  that  have  had  their  yields  greatly  reduced 
through  haste  and  carelessness  in  plowing.  Those 
guilty  of  such  negligence  often  do  so  through  erron¬ 
eously  reasoning  that  insomuch  as  wheat  is  a  shal¬ 
low  rooted  plant,  “cut  and  cover”  methods  do  not 
matter  very  much — an  error  always  apparent  when 
the  crop  is  harvested.  Subsequent  harrowing  and 
disking  will  not  undo  the  damage,  though  it  may 
hide  the  cheat  until  revealed  by  the  stunted  results 
of  the  following  Summer. 

Plowing  under  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds  and  grass 
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is  a  poor  thing  to  do,  as  it  tends  to  leave  the  soil 
spongy,  and  also  to  permit  the  formation  of  air 
pockets  in  which  water  and  ice  remain.  Such  vege¬ 
tation  should  first  be  mowed  and  allowed  to  dry  be¬ 
fore  being  plowed  under.  It  then  turns  easily  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  in  no  way  interferes  sub¬ 
sequently  with  harrowing,  disking,  and  with  seed¬ 
ing.  Plowing  under  great  masses  of  vegetation — 
an  easy  thing  to  do  with  riding  plows  and  heavy 
drag  chains — is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  poor 
yields  upon  natively  productive  land.  These  cau¬ 
tions  do  not  apply  to  clovers,  which  are  fine  textured 
and  decompose  very  quickly  when  turned  under,  but 
to  rank  foreign  vegetation. 

After  the  ground  is  plowed  it  will  need  to  be 
worked  into  a  finely  pulverized  condition  by  harrow¬ 
ing  and  disking.  It  will  need  also  to  be  firmed  and 
pressed  until  all  air  spaces  and  pockets  are  filled  in. 
Wheat  does  not  germinate  well  in  a  coarse,  cloddy 
soil,  and  grows  very  slowly  when  it  does  germinate. 
In  a  soil  garden-like  in  its  texture  germination  takes 
place  quite  readily,  even  though  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  moisture.  The  roots  establish  themselves  firmly, 
reaching  down  and  out  in  a  durable  cluster  well 
calculated  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  coming 
Winter. 

In  order  to  attain  this  perfect  condition  it  may 
be  necessary  to  disk  and  re-disk,  harrow  and  re¬ 
harrow.  The  drag  and  roller  may  often  be  used 
to  advantage,  especially  if  the  ground  was  some¬ 
what  cloddy 'when  plowed.  There  is  seldom  tiny 
danger  in  working  the  soil  too  much  for  the  more  the 
ground  is  pulverized  and  pressed  the  better  it  is  for 
the  coming  crop.  Only  when  all  clods  and  lumps  are 
reduced,  and  the  porosities  produced  by  plowing  are 
filled  in.  may  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  be 
considered  completed.  In  such  a  condition  it  will 
nourish  the  growing  crop  in  the  best  manner,  will 
expand  'about’ equally  in  all  directions  when  the 
freezes  of  Winter  come  on,  and  consequently  will  ex¬ 
pose  very  few  'of  the  plants  through  heaving. 

Iowa.  E.  V.  LAUGH LIN. 


The  Transportation  Problem  in  Farm 
Management. 

OW  much  does  it  cost  me  to  deliver  my  hay 
to  the  market?  How  much  to  draw  my  ap¬ 
ples,  oats,  potatoes,  milk?  These  products  I  have  to 
sell  every  year,  like  most  of  the  farmers  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  Today,  as  I  was  riding  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  six  miles  away,  through  a  cold  drizzly  rain, 
taking  along  the  milk,  not  quite  400  pounds  from  my 
15  cows,  T  got  to  thinking  how  much  it  was  worth 
to  me  to  take  that  ride  every  morning;  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  before  with  the  same  force.  Any¬ 
way  it  was  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  this  morning. 
Uould  it  be  possible  that  the  real  cost  would  approx¬ 
imate  this  price?  I  began  to  figure;  I  was  paying 
a  man  a  dollar  a  day  and  his  board,  and  it  always 
spoiled  half  a  day  when  he  took  the  milk — 50  cents 
— and  the  horse  a  dollar  a  day  if  I  had  to  hire  it, 
another  50  cents.  One  dollar!  Yes  sir,  and  tlie 
wagon,  I  bought  it  three  years  ago;  this  is  the  third 
year  running  it  and  it  is  all  worn  out.  It  cost  .$45; 
$15  a  year  for  a  wagon — call  it  five  cents  a  day.  It 
is  worth  a  third  of  what  the  milk  brought  me  to 
take  it  down!  flu  ess  I  would  better  produce  eggs 
and  poultry,  there  is  at  least  some  revenue  from 
them  with  proper  handling.” 

This  might  well  be  what  would  run  through  a 
man’s  mind  if  he  thought  at  all,  and  it  would  be 
representative  of  the  thoughts  of  many  a  hard¬ 
working  man.  The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  hauling 
milk  is  too  high.  If  it  costs  a  dollar  to  draw  (he 
milk  as  above  noted,  and  it  surely  does — it  would 
cost  25  cents  per  hundred  for  400  pounds.  20  for 
500,  and  50  cents  for  200;  a  very  common  amount 
to  be  drawn  during  the  Fall  and  even  less  in  Winter. 
Think  of  it!  Even  if  you  were  to  put  the  cost  at 
a  half  dollar  (because  farmers  as  a  rule  under¬ 
estimate  their  costs)  you  would  then  he  paying  for 
the  400  pounds  over  12  cents  a  hundred,  and  you 
object  to  paying  17  cents  per  hundred  upon  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  they  are  shipped  much  more  efficient¬ 
ly.  Think  of  it,  I  repeat! 

And  the  further  query  is,  why  does  each  farmer 
on  that  route  do  the  very  same  thing  in  eight  neigh¬ 
borhoods  out  of  ten?  It  would  pay  the  farmer  in 
question  if  six  farmers  lived  between  his  farm  and 
the  factory  to  sell  his  cows  and  draw  their  milk 
for  them  at  10  cents  a  hundred.  But  he  might  bet¬ 
ter  keep  his,  draw  his  own  and  theirs  for  them  at 
the  price  stated,  or  even  a  little  less  if  there  was  a 
rather  large  amount  to  be  drawn.  I  have  seen  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  road  to  the  factory  from  adjoining  farms 
with  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  apiece  and  the  distance 
to  the  factory  was  four  to  six  miles!  Is  this  effi¬ 
ciency?  Is  this  farming  to  the  best  advantage? 
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No  wonder  the  milk  industry  is  uninviting.  Again, 
we  are  prone  to  omit  the  consideration  of  cost  of 
hauling  our  apples  and  hay  and  other  produce. 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  the  writer  crazy  for 
mentioning  the  selling  of  the  hay,  for  I  know  of 
farmers  who  feed  Timothy  hay  to  cows  when  the 
hay  is  selling  for  $15  to  $18,  and  censure  the  man 
who  is  selling  it.  They  may  have  grounds  for  criti¬ 
cising  his  farming  methods  but  they  should  hesitate 
to  criticise  him  for  selling  the  hay;  3,000  pounds 
is  the  ordinary  load  for  pressed  hay,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  two  to  seven  miles  one  way.  Note  the  cost 
here  if  six  miles  be  the  distance  the  man  and  team 
will  work  to  haul  two  loads  of  the  weight  given;  this 
would  make  three  tons.  The  man  and  team  are 
worth  at  the  least  $3.50  a  day,  usually  more.  This 
is  a  cost  of  $1.16  2-3  a  ton  besides  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  wagon  and  harness.  The  cost  can  be  les¬ 
sened  a  little  by  increasing  the  load,  for  upon  the 
State  roads  and  many  country  roads  a  good  team 
can  haul  two  tons;  moreover,  if  two  loads  go  to¬ 
gether  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  double  up  when  the 
hard  place  or  hill  is  reached.  Apples  and  other 
farm  produce  can  be  hauled  more  cheaply  if  the 
producers  will  work  together,  and  try  to  lessen  costs. 

New  York.  w.  j.  hagar. 


Good  Shade  Trees. 

Under  the  above  caption  A.  C.  W.,  on  page  683. 
places  Carolina  poplar  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  good 
shade  trees.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  person  who 
has  given  serious  thought  to  shade  trees,  as  A.  C.  W. 
has  apparently  done,  can  even  recommend,  much  less 
place  at  the  head,  a  tree  so  full  of  objectionable  and  so 
devoid  of  desirable  features  as  is  Carolina  poplar.  It 
lias  absolutely  nothing  to  commend  except  its  rank 
growth,  and  even  that  soon  becomes  a  menace.  The 
main  branches  are  stiff,  ascending  and  almost  without 
laterals.  The  wood  is  brittle  and  easily  broken  by 
storm.  The  foliage  is  thin  and  uninteresting,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  shed  with  first  frosts.  The  bloom  litters  walks 
and  dooryards.  Unless  persistently  pruned — and  it  is 
all  a  man’s  life  is  worth  to  prune  them — dead  wood 
forms  which  is  blown  about  by  storms.  The  roots  are 
positive  trouble  makers,  ramifying  near  the  surface 
and  making  tillage  almost  impossible;  they  sucker 
freely  too;  they  go  into  the  substrata  of  the  earth  as 
well  as  near  the  surface;  they  enter  sewers  and  drains; 
they  find  their  way  into  cellar  bottoms  and  even  break 
up  and  ruin  concrete  floors.  In  some  municipalities 
an  ordinance  forbids  the  planting  of  poplars  as  street 
trees. 

lie  says  he  thinks  it  “a  mistake  to  plant  any  kind 
of  maple.”  Here  he  is  equally  mistaken.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  plant  Sugar  maple  in  New  York  State  owing 
to  a  destructive  and  deadly  disease  that  affects  it  for 
which  there  is  no  known  remedy.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  Soft  or  Swamp  maple  because  there  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  shade  trees.  Except  Acer  Pennsylvanieum  or 
Striped  maple  there  is  no  desirable  and  safe  native 
maple  to  plant.  Among  those  of  European  or  horti¬ 
cultural  origin  Norway  maple  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  even  more  beautiful  and  interesting  than  Sugar 
maple,  and  free  from  any  inherent  disease.  Acer 
Sehwedleri  or  Red  Norway  maple  is  of  the  same  habit 
of  growth,  but  with  blood-red  buds  and  leaves  that  in 
Summer  turn  to  a  rich  dark  purple  and  in  Autumn 
to  an  intense  golden  hue.  Weir’s  cut-leaf  weeping 
maple  is  a  stately  symmetrical  tree  of  graceful  drooping 
habit  but  must  not  be  planted  in  situations  exposed 
to  unfettered  winds.  Who  plants  any  of  these  latter 
plants  a  hope,  but  who  plants  the  native  maple  plants 
trouble  and  disappointment  for  himself  or  for  those 
who  come  after  him.  c.  F.  bley. 

IT  was  not  intended  to  place  Carolina  poplar  at  the 
head  of  good  shade  trees,  but  of  quick  growing 
(  lies.  It  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  permanent  plant¬ 
ing,  hut  will  make  a  fairly  good-looking  tree  of  good 
size  quicker  than  any  other  hardy  variety.  In  places 
where  there  is  no  frost  some  of  the  Australian  gums 
are  much  better. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  Carolina  poplar 
mentioned  above  are  valid,  while  others  are  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  growth  is  so  coarse 
and  rank  that  it  does  not  have  the  grace  of  some 
more  slow-growing  trees.  When  the  trees  are  large 
the  limbs  will  break  of  their  own  weight,  the  same 
as  our  native  Soft,  Red,  Silver  or  Swamp  maple. 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  variety,  or  strain,  of 
this  poplar  which  is  immune  to  the  disease  which 
causes  the  small  twigs  to  die,  but  we  usually  want 
to  take  out  the  whole  tree  before  this  makes  much 
difference.  We  do  not  usually  want  to  till  the 
land  where  shade  trees  are  planted.  The  elm  and 
some  other  trees  are  fully  as  bad  as  Carolina  poplar 
in  the  matter  of  stopping  sewers.  No  sewer  or 
drain  in  which  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  water 
should  be  made  in  any  way  except  of  waterproof 
material  and  with  the  joints  cemented  or  leaded. 

In  the  matter  of  the  maples  the  native  species 
were  considered  because  the  Norway  maple  has  not 
been  planted  long  enough  to  show  what  it  will  do. 
It  has  some  good  features  so  far,  and  one  positive 
disadvantage;  it  makes  so  dense  a  shade  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  grass  to  grow  under  it.  The  Striped 
maple  is  hardly  large  enough  to  be  called  a  tree. 
For  planting  purposes  it  would  rather  be  classed  as 
a  large  tree-like  bush.  a.  c.  w. 


The  general  advice  seems  to  be  to  stop  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  North  after  Sept.  1.  Let  the  growth  made 
after  that  fall  down  for  Winter  protection. 
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From  Tobacco  to  Dairying. 

New  Conditions  on  Old  Farms. 

AM  located  on  the  Oliemung  River,  one  mile  east 
of  the  city  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  which  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  IG.000.  It  is  quite  a  prominent 
railroad  center,  and  has  a  goodly  number  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  one  of  which  is  a  glass  factory 
which  will  compare  very  favorably  with  any  in 
the  United  States.  It  also  has  for  the  past  two 
years  a  large  covered  public  market  where  farmers 
come  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  These  farm¬ 
ers  come  from  12  to  15  miles,  and  find  ready  sales 
for  everything  needed  for  the  inner  man.  and  at 
living  prices.  It  also  has  a  fine  motor  fire  outfit, 
also  a  heavy  pressure  water  supply  that  will  de¬ 
liver  water  far  above  any  buildings  with  good  re¬ 


Bloom  and  Fruit  Together. 

Causes  of  Abnormal  Development. 

HE  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  411)  of  an 
August  Red  apple  tree  bearing  blossoms  and 
nearly  matured  fruit  is  rather  unusual,  and  this 
seems  a  good  time  to  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  fruit 
buds  and  the  causes  of  this  condition.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  buds,  blossoms,  fruit  and  seed  in  trees  in 
in  many  ways  very  like  the  processes  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  animals;  and  good  care  and  management  are 
essential  for  success  in  either  business.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  for  a  tree  to  try  to  reproduce  itself  by  seed, 
and  a  tree  that  is  dying  or  that  has  received  a 
shock,  such  as  root  pruning  or  Summer  pruning, 
will  often  blossom  heavily  even  though  it  may  not 
mature  the  fruit. 


same  time.  If  a  tree  is  thinned  and  given  extra 
food  and  cultivation  when  bearing  a  heavy  crop 
it  te  more  able  to  form  fruit  buds  during  that  sea¬ 
son  for  a  crop  the  next  year;  but  that  next  year, 
being  what  is  commonly  called  the  “off  year.”  and 
usually  given  largely  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds, 
the  tree  should  be  checked  and  given  less  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  of  fruit  buds  reduced  by  ju¬ 
dicious  pruning  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  to  prevent  an 
overproduction  of  fruit  the  following  year.  The 
bearing,  or  crop  year,  returning  with  the  fruit  buds 
so  thinned,  the  trees  should  again  be  given  extra 
food  and  cultivation  to  encourage  the  forming  of 
fruit  buds  and  make  the  tree  swing  into  line  as  an 
annual  bearer.  In  practice  this  works  out  pretty 
well,  far  better  than  is  generally  believed. 

Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y.  E.  w.  m. 


Buildings  on  a  New  York  Dairy  Farm.  Fig.  410. 


Bloom  and  Well-matured  Fruit  Growing  Together.  Fig.  411. 


suits. 

This  valley  has  had  for  the  past  45  years  tobacco 
for  its  main  crop  until  about  five  years  ago  the 
price  for  it  was  so  low  that  farmers  could  see  no 
margin  for  their  labor.  Most  of  the  farmers  have 
turned  their  attention  to  dairying,  and  are  much 
pleased  with  the  change.  Most  of  them  keep  from 
10  to  25  cows,  and  many  have  herds  of  purebreds. 
A  large  majority  of  these  herds  are  Ilolsteins,  with 
some  Jerseys  and  some  Guernseys. 

These  cows  are  worth  from  $70  to  $100 
each. 

The  farms  are  laid  out  in  rather  long 
and  narrow  strips  across  the  valley 
from  the  river  each  way.  The  fields 
next  to  the  roads  have  always  had, 
while  raising  tobacco,  all  the  manure 
that  was  made  on  the  farm,  and  all 
that  could  be  bought  at  the  city,  let¬ 
ting  the  back  fields  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  These  back  fields  looking  over 
the  fence  remind  me  of  my  boyhood 
days,  when  my  pa  rents  had  company. 

I  was  obliged  to  wait  at  dinner  time 
until  the  guests  were  through  with 
their  meal,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  they  nearly  stripped  the  table. 

Today  those  back  fields  are  receiving 
their  share  of  the  manure  made  on  the 
farm.  Farmers  are  now  buying  ma¬ 
nure  spreaders,  wheel  cultivators  and 
corn  harvesters  and  nearly  all  are 
building  one  or  two  silos.  Many  of 
the  young  and  middle-aged  farmers 
who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
tobacco  fields  (so  to  speak)  and  are 
now  owners  of  these  farms,  are  build¬ 
ing  their  tobacco  sheds  over  into  model 
cow  stables.  They  are  putting  con¬ 
crete  floors  in  their  stripping  rooms 
for  milk  rooms,  equipping  them  with  a 
gasoline  engine,  cream  separator  and 
some  of  them  are  installing  milking 
machines  to  be  driven  from  this  room. 

Farmers  now,  instead  of  inviting  their 
company  out  on  the  front  porch  to  see 
their  Summer’s  work  in  one  or  two 
fields  of  tobacco,  say  to  them  after 
dinner:  “Now  I  will  get  my  auto  out 
and  take  you  out  through  the  lane  to 
see  my  wheat,  oats  and  corn.”  and  at 
the  end  of  the  long  lane  he  shows  them 
his  fine  herd  of  cows  and  perhaps  in 
the  next  field  he  has  six  to  10  head  of 
choice  heifers  saved  from  his  best 
cows.  Wheat,  oats  and  corn  are  good 
crops  here,  but  hay  is  light  and  potatoes  are  rot¬ 
ting  badly.  Many  fields  of  wheat  and  hay  are  still 
out.  as  the  ground  is  so  wet,  caused  by  the  every¬ 
day  rain  for  the  past  month,  that  one  cannot  get 
onto  the  fields  with  harvesters.  Most  farmers  are 
selling  their  milk  at  three  cents  per  quart  from 
April  1  to  October  1,  and  four  cents  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Butter  Is  worth  32  cents;  eggs  23  cents; 
early  apples  $1  per  bushel,  and  potatoes  50  cents 
per  bushel.  This  land  responds  to  good  farming 
methods,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  section  of  the  country 
to  live  in.  w.  o.  kusseli.. 

Steuben  Go.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fig.  410  shows  the  buildings  on  the 
farm  described  by  Mr.  Russell.  The  Chemung  Riv¬ 
er  is  about  200  rods  back  of  these  buildings.  Just 
across  this  river  is  a  place  noted  for  the  fatal 
railroad  wreck  of  July  4,  1013.  Most  of  our  readers 
have  read  of  this  accident,  in  which  40  persons  lost 
their  lives.  The  Erie  Railroad,  and  also  the  electric 
line,  both  run  close  to  the  house.  The  farm  con¬ 
tains  130  acres  of  fine  bottom  land,  and  is  a  good 
sample  of  many  farms  through  that  part  of  New 
York  State. 


Cur  out  the  cedax-s — they  propagate  and  carry  apple 
rust. 


The  process  of  bearing  fruit  has  tln*ee  distinct 
phases,  each  of  which  draws  upon  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  tree ;  the  forming  of  the  bud ;  fertil¬ 
izing  and  setting  of  the  blossom  and  lastly  the  ma¬ 
turing  of  the  fruit  and  ripening  of  the  seed.  If  the 
forming  of  the  bud  is  delayed  because  of  a  dry 
Spring  or  other  causes,  and  a  late  wet  Fall  induces 
the  tree  to  make  a  second  growth  and  to  form  or 
partly  form  a  second  crop  of  fruit  buds,  the  tree 


not  only  goes  into  the  Winter  in  an  immature  con¬ 
dition  making  it  especially  liable  to  Winter  injury 
around  the  collar,  but  the  late-formed  buds  may 
blossom  later  the  next  year  than  others  on  the  same 
tree  that  were  formed  earlier  in  the  same  season. 
An  orchard  that  is  plowed  early,  cultivated  and 
checked  by  a  cover  crop  in  July  or  August,  is  not 
so  apt  to  make  these  second  growths  as  one  left  in 
sod  which  responds  only  to  the  rainfall  of  the 
season,  and  if  it  does  not  make  a  growth  early  in 
the  Summer  when  it  should,  may  start  growing 
later  in  the  season  and  not  ripen  the  wood  or  buds 
before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  from  some  cause  a 
bud  may  be  delayed  in  developing  and  is  not  ready 
to  bloom  till  others  have  set  and  matured  their 
fruit;  and  on  the  contrary,  forcing  conditions,  such 
as  an  excess  of  food  and  moisture,  may  force  a  bud 
into  bloom  the  same  season  that  it  is  formed,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  it  remain  dormant  over  Winter,  and 
such  a  blossom  would  be  later  than  the  normal 
buds  on  the  tree.  The  successful  fruit  grower  must 
be  a  close,  careful  observer  and  watch  and  study 
his  trees  as  a  dairyman  watches  and  studies  his 
cows  and  their  care  and  feeding.  Few  trees  have 
the  vitality  and  food  supply  to  set  and  mature  a 
heavy  crop  of  apples;  and  form  fruit  buds  at  the 


Growing  Alfalfa  from  Cuttings. 


OWING  to  the  increasing  importance  of  Alfalfa 
as  a  farm  crop,  and  to  the  persistent  efforts  to 
get  it  successfully  introduced  in  many  places  where 
it  is  not  now  grown,  it  seems  likely  that  an  experi¬ 
ence  related  in  the  July  23  issue  of  “Science,”  by 
Orville  T.  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
will  be  of  value  to  readers  of  this 
paper. 

According  to  this  writer  it  was  found 
necessary  in  the  course  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  Alfalfa  to  clip  the  tops  fre¬ 
quently  from  some  potted  plants.  Some 
of  the  clippings,  which  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  on  the  soil  in  the  pots, 
were  later  observed  to  have  taken  root. 
Acting  on  the  suggestion  prompted  by 
this  observation,  a  handful  of  frag¬ 
ments  from  an  entirely  different  group 
of  Alfalfa  plants  was  scattered  loose¬ 
ly  over  a  pot  of  well-watered  soil. 
This  was  watered  from  day  to  day, 
taking  care  not  to  move  the  fragments. 
After  a  week  several  of  them  were 
found  to  have  taken  root,  and  to  be 
developing  into  healthy  plants.  “The 
regenerating  fragments  included  por¬ 
tions  of  stems,  portions  of  petioles,  pe¬ 
tioles  with  blades  attached,  leaflets 
without  petioles  attached,  and  even 
small  portions  of  the  leaf  blade.” 

The  writer  of  the  note  in  “Science” 
suggests  that  “Under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  such  regeneration  might  assume 
considerable  importance  in  the  field. 
Especially  suggestive  is  the  possibility 
of  strengthening  a  stand  in  an  irrigated 
district  by  an  early  cutting  followed 
by  free  watering.  The  cut  portions 
might  be  left  where  they  fall,  or  col¬ 
lected  and  scattered  over  areas  where 
the  stand  is  thin.” 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  plants 
from  cuttings  would  have  the  strong 
tap-roots  which  usually  characterize 
Alfalfa  plants.  In  regions,  however, 
where  the  soil  layer  is  thin  a  spread¬ 
ing  habit  of  root  might  not  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage  but  rather  something  of  an 
advantage.  If  the  spreading  habit  of 
root  as  seen  in  the  Cossack  variety  be 
of  advantage  in  some  places,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  an  editorial  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
for  August  7,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  a  plant  from  a  cutting  might  not  be 
just  as  good  as  one  from  seed. 

Tt  is  not  yet  clear  what  practical  importance,  if 
any,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  possibility  of  propagat¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  by  cuttings;  but  it  certainly  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  and  is  worthy  of  some  effort  to  give 
it  practical  application.  h.  e.  merx. 


WHEN  the  Texans  were  making  their  fight 
against  Mexico,  what  would  they  have 
thought  if  some  one  had  told  them  that  the  city  of 
Houston  would  one  day  rank  as  a  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico?  Yet  that  very  thing  has  happened, 
a  ship  canal  50  miles  long,  27  feet  deep  and  200  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  now  connecting  the  city  of 
Houston  with  deep  water  at  Galveston.  At  the  city 
end  of  this  canal  is  a  turning  basin  900  feet  wide, 
which  gives  the  ships  a  chance  to  come  through 
the  canal,  turn  and  then  go  back  again.  Houston 
is  already  an  important  distributing  center  for  17 
lines  of  railroad,  and  this  new  canal  will  enable 
steamers  from  any  part  of  the  world  to  unload  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  city  wharf.  This  is  but  one  illustration 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  South  and  Southwest. 
To  most  of  our  people  the  development  of  Texas  seems 
like  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  in  that  Southwest  corner 
of  the  country  a  new  empire  is  surely  developing. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Pansies.  —  My  pansy  seed  has  been 
sown.  I  sow  in  an  open  border  and  cover 
the  bed  with  gunny  sacks  till  the  seed  be¬ 
gin  to  germinate.  This  keeps  the  surface 
of  the  soil  from  drying  and  baking,  and 
also  shelters  from  the  hot  sun.  Some 
of  the  plants  will  be  transplanted  into  a 
frame  for  early  blooming,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  •will  be  set  in  open  beds,  for  they 
winter  easily  and  will  bloom  far  better 
than  if  transplanted  from  a  frame  in  the 
Spring. 

Kudzu  Vine. — Seed  of  the  kudzu  vine 
planted  in  the  greenhouse  in  February 
and  which  I  had  about  despaired  of 
germinating,  have  just  shown  above 
ground.  I  suppose  that  the  seed  was 
from  Japan  and  not  altogether  fresh 
perhaps,  but  the  slow  germination  may 
be  the  habit  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  slow, 
however,  when  it  once  starts  to  grow, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  rampant  of 
hardy  climbing  plants. 

Seedling  Gannas. — I  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  seedling  Gannas  with  the  object  of 
getting  plants  of  a  dwarf  and  floriferous 
character,  and  a  bed  just  outside  of  my 
office  door  shows  that  I  am  getting  closer 
to  the  object,  for  the  bed  is  a  mass  of 
crimson  flower  heads  and  only  one  plant 
over  two  feet  high  to  top  of  the  big  flower 
head.  We  have  plenty  of  the  tall  Cannas 
with  massive  foliage,  but  need  dwarf  ones 
for  making  beds  in  which  the  flower 
mass  is  the  object  rather  than  the  foli- 
age. 

Fall  Gnors. — Seed  of  the  May  King 
lettuce  for  the  outdoor  Fall  crop  has  been 
sown.  This  variety  heads  earlier  than 
I3ig  Boston,  and  it  is  hard  here  to  grow 
the  Big  Boston  for  the  outdoor  Fall  crop 
because  of  its  tendency  to  run  up  to 
seed  during  the  warm  weather.  I  often 
am  inclined  to  envy  the  Northern  grow¬ 
ers  their  ability  to  get  some  crops  in  the 
Fall  which  we  cannot.  At  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  field,  of 
splendidly  headed  lettuce  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  most  skillful  gardener 
could  do  nothing  like  that  down  here. 
Then  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  saw  them 
marketing  beautiful  celery  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  we  can  not  do  that  either. 
Every  climate  has  its  advantages  and 
also  its  disadvantages ;  we  cannot  have 
everything  in  one  place.  But  we  can 
beat  the  North  on  melons,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  around  here  in  cantaloupes 
are  now  being  profitably  stripped  of  the 
crop,  and  seem  to  be  the  one  crop  that 
the  truckers  are  getting  some  money  out  j 
of  this  year. 

Tomatoes. — It  has  been  a  wonderful  ' 
season  for  tomatoes  of  the  early  varie-  | 
ties,  so  far  as  the  product  is  concerned.  ! 
but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loss  j 
from  suusealding  recently.  The  later  ! 
varieties,  which  have  thicker  foliage,  do  ! 
not  suffer  so  badly  from  this  cause.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  canning 
factories  are  offering  much  lower  prices 
this  season,  there  seems  to  be  a  larger  j 
area  in  tomatoes  than  ever.  A  few  days  j 
ago  I  rode  through  four  counties  of  this 
great  Eastern  Shore,  and  did  not  see  j 
a  farm  in  sight  of  the  railroad  but  had  \ 
a  field  of  tomatoes,  and  of  course  the  j 
same  condition  prevails  farther  back,  for 
the  canneries  are  everywhere  here. 

Southern  Crops. — Last  Winter  my 
mail  was  loaded  with  letters  from  the 
Southern  farmers  asking  for  information 
about  growing  early  Irish  potatoes.  I 
urged  them  to  keep  out  of  it  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  hundreds  went  in  much  to  their 
loss.  Now  there  has  come  a  fever  among 
the  same  class  for  making  a  Fall  crop 
of  lettuce  in  the  open  ground.  Again 
I  am  warning  them  that  the  Northern 
growers  can  make  the  Fall  outdoor  crop 
better  than  the  Southern  growers,  and 
unless  they  have  a  good  home  market 
they  had  better  let  lettuce  alone  unless 
they  grow  the  Winter  crop  in  frames 
under  glass  or  cloth.  Another  man  writes 
that  in  his  neighborhood  they  have  grown 
about  100  acres  of  sunflowers,  and  wants 
to  know  all  about  harvesting,  curing  and 
where  to  sell  them.  If  anyone  knows 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  them.  Instead 
of  going  into  systematic  farming,  the 
cotton  growers  are  looking  for  profit  in 
all  sorts  of  odd  crops,  and  usually  at 
a  loss. 


Potato  Prices. — W.  A.  S.  is  doing  re¬ 
markably  well  in  selling  Irish  potatoes 
for  $1  a  bushel.  Our  growers  did  not 
got  much  more  than  half  that  much  for 
a  barrel. 

IIot  Lye  For  Peach  Borers. — Many 
years  ago  a  man  owning  a  small  farm  in 
Maryland  got  into  financial  difficulties, 
and  the  sheriff  was  going  to  sell  his  farm. 
He  had  a  small  peach  orchard,  and  de¬ 
termined  that  he  would  kill  the  trees 
rather  than  let  anyone  else  have  them, 
lie  made  strong  lye  from  hardwood  ashes 
and  poured  it  boiling  hot  around  the  base 
of  the  trees  to  kill  them,  but  the  result 
was  that  he  killed  the  borers  and  the 
trees  took  on  new  life.  Hot  wood  ash 
lye  will  be  better  than  the  can  lye,  for 
that  is  soda  and  not  potash,  while  the 
wood-ash  lye  is  potash  and  this  will  help 
the  trees.  But  nothing  will  completely 
keep  the  borers  out  nor  kill  all  of  them, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  go  over  the  trees 
Spring  and  Fall  and  dig  out  all  of  them. 

TnE  Kudzu  Vine. — I  had  a  kudzu 
vine  a  number  of  years  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  it  made  a  woody  climber, 
losing  only  the  tender  shoots  that  grew 
just  before  frost,  and  made  hard  woody 
branches  10  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
have  one  plant  here  that  has  made  an 
enormous  growth  this,  its  second  year, 
and  I  have  a  number  of  young  seedlings 
to  plant  next  Spring.  The  large  plant  is 
covering  very  thickly  a  side  porch  be¬ 
tween  my  dwelling  and  my  office,  and 
this  season  has  made  a  growth  more  than 
several  Lima  beans  would  have  made. 
It  will  not  die  back  to  the  ground  here, 
but  from  Philadelphia  northward  will 
probably  be  truly  herbaceous  and  hardy 
as  to  the  roots.  Plants  like  the  one  I 
have  here  would  certainly  make  a  very 
heavy  amount  of  forage  if  planted  for 
that  purpose.  Where  it  now  is  it  has 
grown  too  large,  and  much  has  been  cut 
away.  The  seedlings  I  have  grown  from 
Japanese  seed  will  be  planted  out  next 
Spring,  and  let  run  at  will  to  see  what 
sort  of  forage  it  will  make. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  massey. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

C*  1  J  Threshes  eoivpeas  and  soy  beans 
\a  I TT pH  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

»  VU  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothin]?  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


APPLE  BOXES 

( Shipped  Knock-down) 

WESTERN  STYLE 


18xllkzxl0 
Inside  Mea 

with  one-piece  ends  an 
sides.  The  ONE  BEST  APPLE  BOX  which  has  tl 
exact  appearance  of  the  Washington,  Ur  ego 
and  Colorado  package.  Standard  Bushel  sis 


with  one  end  printed  as  above.  Made  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  Standard  Bushel  Box  at  a 

very  low  price. 

BOX  LINING,  PAPER,  APPLE  WRAPS.  LABELS  FOR  BOX 
ENOS  AND  BARREL  TOPS,  CUSHIONS.  C0RRO6ATEO 
PAPER  CIRCLES— EVERYTHING  IN  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Write  for  Quotations  and  neze  Catalog 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

115  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


$1500  A  Carl 

That’s  what  we  received  last  season  gross  for  some  of  our 
peaches.  Most  of  our  fruit  sells  proportionately  as  well — our 
trees  are  budded  from  bearing  trees  in  test  orchards; 
thats  why.  And  they’re  healthy  and  big— hardened 
by  the  keen  salt  air  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and  with 
enormous  root  systems  developed  by  our  deep,  loose 
loamy  soil.  We  have  2,500  acres  of  true-to-name 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Ornamentals. 
Come  to  Berlin  and  pick  out  your  stock  for  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  It  pays  to  order  early— we  ship  when  you  want. 


Send  for  free  Fall  Catalog:  Get  our 
practical  pointers  on  fruit  growing. 


Box.  14, 


Berlin,  Md« 


Profit  By  Our  Experience 

For  37  years  we  have  been  leaders  in  the  nursery  field.  Our  rapid  growth 
in  sales  shows  that  our  customers  are  profiting  by  this  extensive  experience. 
Our  stock,  produced  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  is  disease-free  and  hardy,  which 
insures  excellent  growth.no  matter  in  what  fruit  section  you  live.  We  sell 
to  the  grower  direct  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  genuineness.  Take 
advantage  of  our  quantity  production.  See  the  wonderfully  low  prices  on 
fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock  quoted  in  our  new  catalog  that  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it  today— now. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  7  Oak  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


_ _ _ _ _ Ana  sold  direct  rrom  our  nurseries 

years  experience  to  your  orchard  at  Grower’s  Prices, 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  anil  Quince  trees,  alao  small  Fruits  anil  Ornamentals,  in 
all  the  leading  varieties,  irnarameed  Free  from  Disease,  True  to  Name,  anil  fresh  dug.  We 
know  the  history  of  ovary  tree  we  sell,  becauaa  we  grow  them  in  our  own  nurseries  right  here  in  Dansville — Dig,  Haul, 
Pack  and  Ship  every  tree  under  our  |iersonal  aupervlaion.  You  can  order  from  our  catalogue  just  as  if  you  were  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  us  personally.  Your  trees  will  ls»  selected  by  one  of  the  flrm,  packed  carefully  and  shipped  promptly.  Write  for 
onr  catalog — Now  Is  the  time  to  pi  nut  Apple  Trees.  This  year  wc  quote  low  prices  lor  the  best  stock  we  have  ever  grown. 
Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries.  28  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees. 


For  fall  planting.  ThoUBamls  of  Fruit,  Nut  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  HusIidk  and  Shrubs, 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Maloney  Quality  plus  Maloney 
Personal  Service  is  your  best  tree  insurance. 

Write  for  free  wholesale  catalogue.  We 
are  the  largest  growers  in  New  York  and  Kell 
A-l  slock  at  the  right  price.  Write  today. 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Box  16.  Da nsvi lie’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Guaranteed— First-class. True  to  Name,  Free  from 
Disease — Racked  to  reach  you  in  good  condition 
— Write  for  free  wholesale  catalogue  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

The  Wm.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
22  Ossian  St.,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Bose  Pears 

Plant  This  Fall 


Big  crops  at 
good  prices 
come  from 
this  splendid 
variety  — 
growers  have 
received  $9  a 
barrel  for  past  two  seasons.  FRASER'S  BOSC  trees 
are  extra  fine,  clean,  healthy,  with  good  roots 
and  big  tranks.  I  a  Iso  grow  other  reliable  Pears. 
Cherries,  and  fifty  sorts  of  apples.  Send  for  my 
Fruit  Book— free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER.  126  Main  Street.  Geneseo,  N.  Y 


Millions  of  trees  &  plants 


."Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed  1 
quality  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asnaragus,  gooseber¬ 
ries  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

t  THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Wld. 


APPLE,  PEAK,  PEACH 
Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince 
First-class  stock.  Prices  low. 
Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburo,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


gtfjjA  SHEERIIV’S  FRESH  DUG 

WVVjVVV  Trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Best 
stock  we  ever  had— Boxed  Free.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES  48  Seward  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  a  book  of  daily  needs  you 
should  keep  handy.  It  lists  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
ehardist  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators,  graders,  pick¬ 
ers,  packing  boxes, etc.  If  there’s 
anything  needed,  "ask  Pratt.” 
You  know  him— he’s  the  man 
who  makes  “Salecide — the  tree 
saver.”  Everything  else  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 


Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.  But  send  for  the  book  today. 


B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties.  $1 
per  1,000;  *8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa 


STRA  W BERRY  PLANTS 

POT-GROWN  AND  RUNNER 

Ready  for  planting  now.  Will  bear  fruit  next 
summer.  Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  produc¬ 
tive  varieties,  Delivorv  in  good  condition  guar¬ 
anteed.  RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBER¬ 
RY  plants  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Kemsenburg,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 

VARIETIES  THAT  YIELD'  MORE  AND  RH- 
QLIRE  LESS  SEED.  GROWN  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  VALLEYS.  SMOOTH 
AND  BEARDED  SORTS.  CLEAN  -  SOUND 
GRADED.  OUR  “  WHEAT  HOOK”  FIN K>T 
YOU  EVER  SAW— WITH  SAMPLES  — FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co  ,  Pa. 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

SEED  WHEAT — Red  Wave.  Poole,  anil  Winter  King. 
Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  ami  all  kinds  of  Pure 
Field  Seedailtrect  I  nun  prodtn-er  ioeonsmner.  Free  from 
Noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples.  BIG  TYPE  Poland  China's,  March 
and  April  piqs  at  reaaonahle  prices.  A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fcstoria,  Ohio 


Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

from  101)  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  wed 
rooted.  10'l  strong-rooted  young  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS’  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID  SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  .  Athenia,  N.J. 


STRA  WBERRY  PLANTS-1™*^™ 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  et<-  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keif l'ord  Hall,  Route  3,  Khodesdale,  Md. 


QtfatA/hxxr  yi/  Plants  Pot  Grown  ami  Runner 
wLiawUd  I  y  forSummer  and  Fall  planting. 

Catalogs  Free.  L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  96,  Pittsville.  Mil 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 


For  Sale-Winter  Vetch  and  Rye  ^“tnrelor 

cover  crop.  Sow  in  corn,  beans,  cabbage  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  or  after  potatoes.  $:i.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

Kastport.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  Eastport,  E.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Wlieat 

"  Stoner's  Miracle”  and  Jones'  “  St.  Louis  Grand 
Prize.”  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  ami  prices  to 

j.  n.  McPherson,  -  scottsvtiie,  n.  y. 


Mammoth  White  Rye  aIThuI: 

Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Seed  Wheat,  Poole.  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Gypsy.  Miracle.  Catalog  and  Sample  Free. 
\V.  X.  SCAKFF,  -  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


R necion  Pillriic  SEEO  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
fUlooldll  MIMI5  yjpider.  tl.SOperbu,.  subjeetto  advance. 
Supply  limited.  Oi  derearly.  Cloverdale  Firm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


^|k$l,000  an  Acre 

EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

The  most  satisfactory  fruit  grown  and  Fall  is  the  best  time  for  sett- 
ing  out  these  hardy  Ever- Bearers,  the  soil  being  then  cool  and  moist 
xHSIbII ^roe  from  cut-worms  ami  grubs.  They  are  not  affected  by  frost 
like  the  common  strawberry  plants  and  if  set  out  any  time  before 
the  ground  is  actually  frozen  will  bear  an  abundance  of  delicious 
berries  next  season  from  June  till  November.  Doubters  can  send 
15c.  in  stamps  for  postage  and  I  will  send  by  return  mail  a  growing  plant  full  of  berries. 

Send  for  price  list  and  free  catalog  telling  what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

CLIFFORD  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  3001) 

“We’ll  arrange  that  all  right.  I’ll  go 
with  you — I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  any 
difficulty.  You’ll  have  to  pay  interest, 
but  you'll  feel  more  independent.  It’s  a 
bank’s  business  to  lend  money  and  they’ll 
keep  quiet  about  it — you  won’t  be  both¬ 
ered  by  people  discussing  your  financial 
affairs.” 

With  Mr.  Porter’s  help  the  money  was 
secured  from  the  bank  and  the  debts  were 
paid. 

“You  didn’t  need  to  be  in  a  hurry 
about  this,”  protested  John  Wilson, 
when  they  paid  him  the  money  they  had 
borrowed  to  buy  the  cow.  “I  can  wait  just 
as  well  as  not  if  you  need  this  money 
for  anything  else.”  Alice  felt  grateful 
for  the  friendly  offer,  but  was  glad  they 
had  acted  on  David  Porter’s  suggestion. 
It  was  the  sensible  and  business-like  way. 

“Have  you  taken  in  all  your  hay, 
Ben  ?”  asked  Robert  Allen  one  evening  as 
he  drove  up  to  the  Willard  gate. 

“Xo,  but  I  think  we  can  finish  in  an¬ 
other  day.  Tom  Wilson  is  going  to  help 
day  after  to-morrow.” 

“Better  not  wait — we’re  going  to  have 
rain  before  to-morrow  night.” 

“I’m  afraid  so ;  but  Tom  can’t  help  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Get  some  one  else,”  advised  Robert. 
“It’s  fine  hay,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
it  to  spoil.  I’d  help  you  myself,  but 
we’ve  a  lot  down  that  must  be  taken  in 
to-morrow.” 

“I’ll  call  up  Jake  Thomas  and  see  if  he 
can  help,”  and  Ben  started  toward  the 
house. 

“Here,  Joe,  hold  my  horse  a  moment, 
will  you?”  said  Robert,  as  Joe  came  down 
the  walk.  “Is  Sarah  ready?” 

“No,  she  ain’t  near  ready.  Dick  More¬ 
land  called  her  up  after  supper  and  talked 
to  her  ’bout  an  hour.  Near  as  I  could 
tell  he  wanted  her  to  go  with  him  to  a 
festival  at  Blairsville  this  evening.  An’ 
say,  she  told  him  she  was  awful  sorry  she 
couldn’t  go.”  Joe  liked  Robert,  but  he 
could  not  resist  this  opportunity  to  an 
noy  him  by  the  mention  of  a  rival. 

Threatening  clouds  began  to  gather 
next  morning,  but  the  boys  and  Jake 
Thomas  worked  hard,  hoping  tc  finish 
hauling  the  hay  before  it  should  rain ; 
but  Joe,  who  was  on  the  wagon,  was 
never  too  busy  to  watch  what  was  going 
on  about  him.  “Say,  Ben,”  he  called, 
“that  looks  like  Jim  Scott  coming  across 
the  field.”  It  was  Jim  Scott,  and  his 
bold,  confident  air  dismayed  Ben.  But  he 
concealed  his  perturbaton.  He  placed  a 
forkful  of  hay  carefully  and  took  up  an¬ 
other,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to 
Scott’s  approach. 

*TIello,  boys!  Nice  crop  of  hay,”  Scott 
commented  affably. 

“Yes — pretty  good.  I  hope  we  can  get 
it  in  before  the  rain,”  responded  Ben 
without  pausing  in  his  work. 

Ben’s  unresponsive  manner  had  no  ef-  I 
feet  on  Scott,  who  continued  to  talk. 
Jake,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  rest,  leaned  on 
his  fork,  took  a  generous  chew  of  tobacco, 
and  primed  himself  for  a  neighborly  chat. 
Joe  drove  on  a  short  distance  and  Ben 
followed,  leaving  Scott  and  Jake  talking. 
At  this  juncture  Margaret  appeared  with 
a  pitcher  of  lemonade  and  some  cookies. 

“What  does  Jim  Scott  want?”  she 
asked  Ben,  an  anxious  note  in  her  voice. 

“I  don’t  know — he  hasn’t  mentioned 
his  errand.” 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  say  more, 
for  by  this  time  Jake  had  caught  sight  of 
the  pitcher  and  basket ;  he  hastened  up 
to  the  wagon,  followed  by  Scott. 

“I  never  refuse  anything  to  eat,”  said 
Scott,  as  Margaret  ^  offex-ed  the  cookies, 
“’specially  when  it’s  passed  by  such  a 
nice-looking  giii.”  Margaret  flushed  with 
annoyance.  She  disliked  Scott  and  she 
often  had  heard  it  said  that  when  he  was 
most  agreeable  he  was  always  plotting 
some  mischief;  and  she  still  was  troubled 
about  the  missing  receipt. 

When  they  had  despatched  the  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  Ben  had  taken  up  his  fork  to 
resume  work,  Scott  said :  “I’d  like  to 
have  a  word  with  you,  Ben.” 

“All  right— what  is  it?” 

“Why — er — that  little  matter  that  I 


mentioned  to  you  some  time  back — about 
this  horse.” 

“Well,  what  about  it?” 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know,”  said 
the  man  in  an  injured  tone.  “I  told  you 
I  didn’t  want  to  make  trouble,  and  here 
I’ve  let  it  run  quite  a  while — just  to  ac¬ 
commodate  you  young  folks;  but  now  I 
want  that  money.” 

“Yoii’vo  got  all  the  money  you’re  going 
to  get  from  us.” 

“That  so?  Well,  I  reckon  I’ll  just  take 
the  horse  along  home  then.  If  it  was 
paid  for  you’d  have  a  receipt;  and  if  you 
had  a  receipt  you’d  have  showed  it  be¬ 
fore  this,”  and  he  started  for  the  team. 

(To  be  continued) 


Legal  Questions 


Tenants  by  “  Entirety.” 

I  bought  this  farm  10  years  ago  in 
mine  and  my  wife’s  names.  When  I  bought 
it  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $1000  on  it, 
which  I  paid  off  while  I  was  employed 
in  New  York,  and  my  family  was  living 
on  the  farm.  Three  years  ago  my  wife 
died,  leaving  me  with  several  children, 
the  youngest  two  years  old  at  that  time. 
Since  then  I  have  been  living  on  the  farm 
also.  Now  that  I  wish  to  sell  the  prop¬ 
erty  I  have  been  informed  it  would  be 


against  the  law  to  do  so,  until  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  children  should  come  of  age. 

New  Jersey.  j.  f. 

Where  property  is  conveyed  to  husband 
and  wife  and  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  quality  of  their  interests,  they  take 
in  it  an  estate  by  the  entirety,  the  law 
recognizing  them  for  this  pux;pose  as  one 
pei-son.  Each  one  is  regarded  as  owning 
all  the  property  and  has  complete  title 
upon  the  death  of  the  other  without 
further  transfer.  Y’ou  are.  therefore,  the 
sole  owner,  the  children  have  no  present 
interest,  and  you  may  sell  it  when  you 
wish.  Y’ou  need  not  wait. 


Sale  of  Goods  to  Pay  Rent. 

Can  I  as  landlord  sell  any  and  all  per¬ 
sonal  property  in  a  tenant  house  for  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent  if  the  wife  claims  they 
are  hex’s?  J.  s.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  courts  of  your  State  have  held 
that  the  goods  of  the  tenant’s  wife  may 
be  distrained  and  sold  for  rent  if  found 
on  the  premises,  though  they  cannot  be 
followed  off  the  premises. 


Condemnation  of  Water  Supply. 

The  village  must  have  a  new  reser¬ 
voir  and  has  applied  to  us  for  a  site  on 
our  farm  and  right  of  way  thereto.  They 
say  they  will  pay  no  fancy  price,  as  they 
can  take  the  necessary  lands  willy-nilly. 
Can  the  village  institute  condemnatory 
proceedings  against  private  property  for 
such  a  pui-pose?  E.  H.  K. 

New  Yoi’k. 

Yes,  the  Board  of  Water  Commission¬ 
ers  may  acquire,  in  the  name  of  the  vil¬ 


lage,  by  purchase,  if  it  can  agi’ee  with 
the  owners,  or  otherwise  by  condemna¬ 
tion,  any  land,  streams,  water,  or  water 
rights  necessary  for  their  water  system, 
and  they  and  their  agents  may  enter  upon 
any  lands  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
maps  or  plans  for  their  system.  This  is 
an  instance  where  the  few  must  give  up 
their  rights  for  the  many — but  the  few 
must  be  duly  compensated. 


Lawful  Will. 

If  a  will  is  drawn  up  by  a  grandchild, 
and  grandchild  as  a  witness,  is  it  lawful 
in  the  State  of  New  York? 

New  York.  d.  m. 

Merely  because  it  is  drawn  or  witness¬ 
ed  by  a  grandchild  would  not  make  it  un¬ 
lawful.  if  it  properly  disposes  of  all  the 
property  and  the  forms  of  execution  are 
in  all  respects  complied  with.  But  no 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  will 
should  be  a  witness  to  its  execution,  as 
a  gift  to  such  witness,  if  he  be  necessary 
to  its  pi-oof.  is  void.  Have  disinterested 
parties  as  witnesses. 


Crops  to  Purchaser. 

In  January  1915,  A  deeds  a  piece  of 
land  to  B.  B  takes  possession  sit  once. 
On  the  land  is  a  piece  of  rye  seeded  with 
grass.  In  July,  B  harvested  the  rye. 
Then  A  claims  crop.  Before  this  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  said  about  crops.  Who  owns 
the  rye  ?  f.  n.  b. 

Connecticut. 

B  owns  the  rye.  The  general  rule  is 
that  these  annual  products  of  the  soil  are 
are  treated  as  part  of  the  realty,  unless 
they  are  so  dealt  with  by  the  owner  of 
the  land,  or  the  character  of  the  owner- 
ship  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  are 
personal  property.  Hence,  if  the  land 
owner  grant  the  farm  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  ci’ops  that  are  growing  upon  it, 
they  pass  to  the  grantee. 


Car  o^J^/o^Recj  rets 


$1350 

COMPLETE 

FOB  DETROIT 

40-45 

HORSE  POWER 


EIGHT  CYLINDER. 


TOURING  CAR 
and  ROADSTER 


Too  Successful  to  Change  this  Year 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  this  pioneer  Eight  and  its  year’s  mechanical  advance  over  all  competition 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  King  Company  to  stimulate  sales  by  mid-year  change  of  price  or  model. 


WE  are  fortunate  in  having  produced  a  car  which 
enables  us  to  break  away  from  the  trade’s  demoral¬ 
izing  practice  of  sudden  and  unseasonable  announcements, 
which  cause  quick  depreciation  of  all  cars  purchased 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Tlxerefore,  the  King  Company  announces  this  new  policy 
for  the  protection  of  King  owners  and  dealers  :  No  change 
of  price  or  model  this  year.  No  mid-year  announcements. 
Either  ample  notice  to  dealers  of  any  new  announcement 
affecting  prevailing  model,  or,  rebate  on  all  cars  still  un¬ 
sold  which  were  shipped  thirty  days  prior  to  such  an¬ 
nouncement.  No  sacrifice  of  King  quality  for  mere  price 
reduction — but  always  a  high  grade  car  at  a  price  that 
gives  big  value. 


The  King  Eight  has  delivered  since  January  and  was  on 
the  trial  road  three  months  before.  It  is  now  giving  the 
very  highest  satisfaction  to  hundreds  of  owners  all  over 
America  and  is  operating  in  eighteen  foreign  countries, 
there  being  200  in  England  alone.  The  motor  is  truly  an 
engineering  marvel — a  statement  which  will  lose  its  boast¬ 
fulness  after  your  first  ride. 

Mechanically  a  year  in  advance,  yet  proved  right  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  operation,  this  car  is  the  purchase 
of  wisdom.  It  will  grow  old  slowly.  It  will  out-perform 
all  other  types.  It  will  show  amazing  economy  for  its 
hill-leveling  power.  It  is  not  coming”  but  HERE — a 
car  of  demonstrated  Superiority  and  embodying  a  knowledge 
of  Eight  Cylinder  construction  which  makers  in  our  wake 
must  learn  by  experience. 


There’s  a  King  dealer  in  your  locality.  Write  for  his  address  and  new  Eight  catalog. 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  White  Star  liner 
Arabic  was  torpedoed  August  19,  when  95 
miles  off  the  Irish  coast,  bound  for  New 
York,  with  180  passengers  and  243  crew. 
She  sank  in  10  minutes.  Itevised  lists 
place  the  loss  of  life  under  40  including 
two  Americans.  The  Arabic  had  no 
warning,  was  not  under  convoy,  and  car¬ 
ried  no  munitions  of  war. 

A  rain  which  began  Aug.  19  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  following  day,  Hooded  nearly 
all  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  county  and  the 
manufacturing  district  across  the  river  in 
Illinois.  The  rainfall  was  the  heaviest 
in  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  6.7  inches 
falling  in  24  hours.  The  previous  high 
record  was  5.08  inches  in  1898.  Property 
loss  was  heavy,  and  11  casualties  due  to 
the  storm  were  reported.  At  Galveston 
the  known  dead  from  t...e  storm  were  put 
at  188  August  21,  but  many  were  still 
missing.  August  21  storm  at  Hanover, 
I’a.,  caused  enormous  damage,  and  at 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  a  cloudburst  caused  the 
destruction  of  a  reservoir.  Storm  dam¬ 
age  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  -was  put  at 
$50,000. 

The  Ilritish  Government  placed  cotton 
on  the  contraband  list  August  21.  France 
followed  with  similar  action.  No  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  is  expected  from  Russia. 
It  is  possible  that  Italy  may  join  in  the 
action  against  cotton  at  a  later  date. 

By  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  the 
postal  regulations  governing  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  parcel  post  were  expanded  August 
21  to  include  packages  valued  at  from  $50 
to  $100  and  to  extend  the  insurance  privi¬ 
lege  to  parcels  valued  at  $5  or  less  for  a 
fee  of  three  c^nts.  Twenty-live  cents  is 
named  as  the  fee  for  insuring  parcels  in 
an  amount  not  more  than  $100.  The  order 
is  immediately  effective.  Until  now  a  fee 
of  five  cents  has  been  charged  for  insur¬ 
ing  all  valuations  up  to  $25.  For  valu¬ 
ations  ranging  from  $5  to  $25  the  five- 
cent  insurance  fee  will  be  charged  as 
heretofore.  For  valuations  between  $25 
and  $50  the  fee  will  continue  to  be  10 
cents. 

Four  box  cars  full,  of  merchandise  and 
a  gasolene  tank  car  the  total  value  of 
which  was  estimated  at  $50,000.  were 
burned  August  23  on  a  siding  of  the 
Westchester  freight  yard,  near  Pelham. 
N.  Y.  Fifteen  box  cars  were  uncoupled 
just  in  time  to  save  merchandise  valued 
at  $150,000.  The  cause  of  the  blaze  is  a 
mystery. 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  take 
over  the  affairs  of  Hayti  and  administer 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that 
republic  for  a  period,  of  at.  least  10  years. 
This  government  has  grown  tired  of  the 
constant  disorder  in  Hayti  and  has  in¬ 
tervened  to  the  end  that  permanent  order 
shall  be  restored.  It  has  proposd  a  con¬ 
vention  to  the  new  government  of  the  re¬ 
public  under  which  the  United  States 
shall  take  charge  of  the  custom  houses  of 
the  republic  and  administer  Hayti’s 
finances  under  an  American  receiver-gen¬ 
eral  and  American  employees.  In  other 
words  the  United  States  will  establish  a  | 
financial  protectorate  over  Hayti  similar 
to  that  now  exercised  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Meyer  F.  Ettman  was  arraigned  before 
United  States  Commissioner  Houghton  in 
New  York.  August.  24,  on  a  technical 
charge  of  receiving  smuggled  goods. 
While  posing  as  a  junkman  and  second¬ 
hand  automobile  dealer,  it  is  charged,  he 
directed  the  efforts  of  a  band  of  thieves 
who  have  stolen  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  imported  goods  from  the  stables 
of  bonded  truckmen  who  were  trans¬ 
ferring  the  goods  from  the  wharves  to 
railroad  stations  for  trans-shipment  1o 
other  cities. 

Secret  service  agents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
August  25,  arrested  Gustave  Ivlopsch,  an 
employee  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
charged  with  being  a  German  spy. 
Klopsch  when  arrested  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  suitcase  filled  with  photographs 
and  drawings  of  defence  fortifications 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  He  had  also 
a  number  of  topographical  drawings  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  fortifications.  .  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  many  important  secrets  relating  to  the 
coast  defences  of  the  United  States. 
Klopsch  was  born  in  Dresden,  Germany. 
He  has  been  in  this  country  four  years, 
he  told  agents  of  the  Deoartment  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  and  has  taken  out  his  citizenship 
papers,  although  lie  had  not  completed  his 
naturalization. 

Officials  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 
announced  at  New  Orleans,  August  25, 
that  they  have  given  up  hope  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  steamship  Marowijne  with  90 
passengers  and  crew.  It  is  believed  that 
the  vessel  was  sunk  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Cuba.  She  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  region  sweat  by  the  West  Indian  hur¬ 
ricane  which  10  days  previous  swept  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ! 

Strikers  and  police  clashed  August  25 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  labor  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  as  a  result  of  war  or¬ 
ders.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
machinists  and  metal  trade  workers,  in 
recent  meetings,  at  Washington,  agreed 
to  order  no  general  strike,  but  to  deal 
with  each  local  situation  as  it  arises  and 
to  work  in  a  general  campaign  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  James  O’Connell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  metal  workers’  department, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  Relations,  has  beeu 
commissioned  by  the  metal  workers,  act¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  confer  with  employers  in  many 
localities  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to 


bring  about  better  conditions.  They  will 
also  confer  with  government  officers  about 
conditions  complained  of  in  navy  yards 
and  arsenals. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Society 
of  American  Florists  met  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  San  Francisco  August  17-19. 
The  1916  convention  will  be  held  at 
Houston,  Tex.  The  officers  elected  were : 
President,  Daniel  MacRorie,  San  P'ran- 
cisco ;  vice-president,  Robert  C.  Kerr, 
Houston.  Texas ;  treasurer,  W.  F.  Kast- 
ing,  Buffan.  X.  Y. 

The  value  of  one  squirrel  to  the  State 
of  New  Y’ork  is  put  at  $35.  Add  to  this 
$1.50  for  court  expenses,  and  it  costs 
$36.50  to  kill  a  squirrel  out  of  season.  A 
citizen  of  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y..  found 
that  an  English  walnut  tree  on  his  place 
was  being  robbed  of  nuts  by  squirrels. 
After  vainly  trying  to  scare  the  animals 
away  he  shot  at  them  and  killed  one. 
Game  Protector  Everitt  Overton  of 
Quogue,  heard  about  it  and  arrested  him  ; 
he  settled  by  paying  $35  fine,  and  $1.50 
costs. 

The  Florists’  Hail  Arsociation  reported 
at  its  annual  session  in  San  Francisco 
that  it  now  carries  insurance  on  40,411,- 
003  feet  of  glass.  The  association  has 
1,621  members,  and  has  adjusted,  since 
its  organization,  2,200  losses,  involving 
a  total  expenditure  of  nearly  $317,000. 


“Doctor,”  called  the  small  boy,  “come 
up  to  our  house  quick.”  “Who  is  sick  at 
your  house?”  asked  the  doctor.  “Every¬ 
body  but  me.  I’d  been  naughty,  so  they 
would  not  give  me  any  of  the  nice  mush¬ 
rooms  pa  picked  in  the  woods.” — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


TO  THE 


“Friend  King”  Sprayer 

It  received  the  highest  award  given  any 
sprayer  at 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

Friend  Sprayers  received  more  awards 
than  all  other  sprayers  co?nhined. 

They  are  made  large  and  small — “King,”  “Queen,” 
“Pony,”  Hand  Outfits,  etc. 

Whenever  you  think  Sprayer,  just  think  “FRIEND.” 
Catalogue  free. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  -  GASPORT,  N.Y. 


Goodyear  Tires  30x3 K 
Vastly  Better  This  Year 

Also  Size  30x3 


Note  first  that  Goodyears — the  tires  we  have  bet¬ 
tered — are  the  largest-selling  tires  in  the  world. 
They  have  held  top  place  for  years,  against  all  rival¬ 
ry,  because  of  super-merit. 

Note  that  the  small  sizes — the  sizes  we  mention — 
are  called  for  on  more  cars  than  all  other  sizes  to¬ 
gether.  So  these  small  sizes  must  have  been  a 
great  factor  in  our  success. 

So  it  isn’t  a  faulty  tire  we  are  bettering,  but  the 
top  place  tire  of  the  world. 


total  cost  of  these  extras  for  this  year  only,  is  $3  1  7,000 

Much  More  Mileage 

This  extra  size  and  extra  rubber  will  add  enor¬ 
mously  to  mileage.  And  it  is  added  to  these  extra 
good  tires,  making  them  better  still. 

Both  these  sizes  are  four-ply  tires  in  Goodyears. 
Size  30x3,  as  often  made,  is  a  three-ply  tire. 
Our  anti-skid  tread — the  Goodyear  All-Weather — 

is  double-thick  in  all. 


We  Add  $317,000 

are  adding 
of  Good¬ 
in  size  30x3  we’ve  in¬ 
creased  the  air  capacity  2  1 
per  cent.  In  size  30x3 y2  we’ve  increased  it  20  per  v  Don’t 

cent. 


This  year  we 
vastly  to  the  size 
year  small  tires. 


20%  More  Capacity 
30%  More  Strength 

In  Side  Walls 


And  this  year,  remember, 
we  made  a  big  price  reduc¬ 
tion.  That  was  our  third  re¬ 
duction  in  two  years,  totaling 
43  per  rr  \  It  will  save  our 
users  some  five  million  dollars 
this  year. 

Take  Less 


We  have  thickened  the  side  walls  by  adding  30 
per  cent  more  rubber.  That’s  where  constant  bend¬ 
ing  breaks  a  thin  walled  tire. 

We  have  improved  the  general  design  of  the  tires 
to  increase  their  endurance. 

The  new  molds  alone  cost  us  $63,000.  And  the 


You  seek  long  mileage,  less  trouble,  less  expense. 
The  way  to  get  them  is  to  get  these  Goodyear  tires. 
Don’t  take  tires  with  less  capacity,  thinner  side 
walls  or  fewer  plies  of  fabric. 

Any  Goodyear  dealer  will  supply  you.  Every  neighborhood 
has  a  Goodyear  service  station  with  your  size  in  stock,  and  it 
renders  full  Goodyear  service. 


(2593) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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Farm  Engineering 


Extent  of  Water  Flow. 

How  much  water  per  minute  would  I 
get  from  a  small  reservoir  with  a  pipe 
line  1.000  feet  long  and  a  fall  of  40  feet, 
by  using  one-half  inch  pipe?  Is  there 
any  simple  rule  or  formula  by  which  I 
could  figure  out  similar  problems  for  my¬ 
self.  R.  A.  B. 

Virginia. 

Such  a  pipe  will  permit  2*4  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  to  pass  provided 
that  there  are  no  air  pockets  in  the  pipe 
to  interfere  with  the  flow.  For  an  in¬ 
termittent  flow  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  a  bulk¬ 
head  tank  of  40  gallon  capacity.  This 
would  give  a  discharge  of  about  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  for  the  first  minute  when 
drawn  directly  from  the  tank  through  a 
one-inch  faucet.  gko.  wallenbeck. 


Piping  for  Water  Supply. 

I  am  going  to  run  water  from  our 
spring  to  the  house  and  barn.  The  spring 
is  about  650  feet  away  from  the  house, 
and  another  100  feet  to  the  barn.  Would 
it  be  all  right  to  start  at  the  spring  with 
about  40  feet  of  l^-inch  pipe,  then  40  of 
one-inch  and  then  40  feet  of  %-incli, 
the  rest  all  half-inch?  There  is  a  drop  of 
not  more  than  10  feet  to  the  house  and 
barn.  Could  I  put  on  a  tee,  at  the  house 
and  run  part  to  the  house  and  the  rest 
to  the  barn?  IIow  deep  should  the  pipe 
be  laid?  There  will  be  running  water 
all  the  time  in  it.  The  idea  of  putting 
in  as  small  a  pipe  as  possible  and  having 
a  steady  stream  is  the  cost  of  the  pipe. 

Groton,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  B. 

A  common  mistake  in  laying  water 
pipe  is  the  use  of  too  small  pipe.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  smaller  size  than  %-ineh 
should  be  laid.  All  pipe  has  a  certain 
amount  of  roughness  in  its  interior  that 
retards  the  flow  of  water.  While  a  half¬ 
inch  pipe  is  no  rougher  than  the  larger 
sizes,  the  projections  are  larger  in  pro¬ 


file  barn.  Possibly  a  half-inch  pipe 
would  do  for  this  branch,  but  as  the  %- 
inch  would  cost  only  one  dollar  more, 
even  at  the  present  prices,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  it.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  in  a  small  tank  at  the  barn 
as  described  for  the  house,  or  provide 
some  other  means  of  stopping  the  flow  of 
water  at  this  point  otherwise  the  tank  at 
the  house  might  not  fill.  For  best  results 
lay  the  pipe  with  a  uniform  grade  and  no 
abrupt  bends.  A  uniform  grade  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  carpenter’s  level 
a  screw  being  turned  into  one  end  on  the 
underside  and  left  projecting  just  enough 
to  give  the  slant  desired  when  the  bub¬ 
ble  is  in  the  middle  position.  In  this  case 
this  would  be  very  near  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  if  a  two-foot  level  is  used,  and 
there  is  a  fall  of  10  feet  in  the  650  feet 
between  the  house  and  spring,  k.  h.  s. 


Water  Pipe. 

I  have  a  galvanized  water  pipe  that 
I  fear  is  filling  up  with  rust.  Do  you 
know  of  anything  that  will  clean  it  out 
without  taking  it  up?  It  has  been  laid 
about  10  years  and  has  never  given  me 
trouble  of  this  kind  before.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  using  suphuric  acid  in  the 
pipe  to  clean  it  of  rust? 

Dover,  N.  J.  m.  a.  c. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pipe  mentioned 
is  filling  with  a  furry  substance  deposit¬ 
ed  by  the  water,  rather  than  rust  from 
the  pipe  itself.  While  M.  A.  C.  does  not 
say  so,  I  am  led  to  think  that  this  is 
a  pipe  flowing  by  gravity  from  a  spring 
or  other  similar  source,  and  no  doubt  of 
small  size.  Such  pipes  frequently  fur 
up  inside,  as  the  flow  of  water  is  not 
swift  enough  to  keep  them  clear.  The 
usual  method  of  cleaning  them  is  to  get 
at  one  end  of  the  pipe  with  a  wire  — 


portion  to  the  volume  of  water  carried, 
the  capacity  increasing  very  rapidly  in 
comparison  with  the  diameter,  a  one- 
inch  pipe  for  instance  having  a  capacity 
four  times  as  great  as  a  half-inch.  For 
this  reason  unless  the  water  is  under¬ 
pressure  or  has  considerable  head  the  flow 
is  very  slow.  A  further  disadvantage  of 
a  pipe  as  small  as  half-inch  is  the  fact 
that  they  soon  fur  up  inside,  nearly  fill¬ 
ing  the  pipe  and  checking  the  flow  of 
water,  so  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
take  them  up  and  clean  them  out.  The 
only  extra  cost  of  the  line  made  from  the 
larger  pipe  is  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  pipe  itself,  as  the  cost  for  ditch¬ 
ing  and  laying  is  practically  the  same  in 
either  case. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  E.  L.  B.,  it 
would  seem  best  to  use  one-inch  pipe  or 
larger  for  the  first  300  feet,  finishing  to 
the  house  with  94-inch,  a  distance  of  350 
feet.  This  pipe  should  be  laid  well  be¬ 
low  the  frost  line;  no  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  the  fact  that  it  is  carrying 
spring  water.  If  the  line  leads  beneath 
roads  or  other  hard  packed  material 
where  the  frost  is  likely  to  penetrate 
deeply,  additional  protection  should  be 
given  by  packing  the  pipe  in  straw,  shav¬ 
ings,  sawdust  or  some  other  non-conduc¬ 
tor  of  heat. 

If  a  small  open  tank  is  installed  in 
the  house  and  barn  as  shown,  it  will  not 
greatly  increase  the  cost  and  will  permit 
drawing  water  at  either  place  more  quick¬ 
ly.  as  the  water  can  be  used  for  a  short 
time  faster  than  the  spring  can  furnish 
it.  This  tank  need  not  be  large,  only  a 
foot  or  so  in  diameter,  but  it  must  be 
high  enough  to  have  its  top  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  spring  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  overflowing.  When  the 
faucet  at  A  is  opened  water  flows  from 
the  tank  much  faster  than  it  would  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  pipe  itself.  When  the 
faucet  is  closed  the  tank  fills  up  again 
to  the  level  of  the  spring. 

A  tee  can  be  put  in  as  suggested  by  E. 
iL.  B.  and  the  same  arrangement  used  in 


about  No.  12.  If  the  pipe  is  straight 
this  can  sometimes  be  run  the  whole 
length,  and  by  sawing  it  back  and  forth 
and  twisting  it  about  the  deposit  is  loos¬ 
ened  up.  If  there  are  elbows  or  other 
obstructions  in  the  pipe  by  inserting  the 
wire  as  far  as  possible  and  then  with¬ 
drawing  it  and  laying  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground  the  obstructiiu  can  be  located 
and  the  pipe  taken  up  at  this  point,  cut 
and  another  section  cleaned. 

After  it  is  cleaned  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  can  be  re-threaded  and  connected  by 
means  of  unions.  A.  pump  connected  to 
one  end  can  then  be  used  to  force  water 
through  the  pipe  under  pressure  which 
will  flush  out  the  loosened  scale.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  spray  pump  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  would  be  in  removing  this 
deposit.  If  it  is  tried,  though,  the  oper¬ 
ator  will  need  to  work  carefully,  because 
it  has  an  affinity  for  water,  and  united 
with  it  generates  heat  and  spatters  bad¬ 
ly,  causing  severe  burns.  It  would  also 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  pipe,  attacking 
any  galvanizing  that  might  remain  on  it. 

r.  ir.  s. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Lime  and  Liming. 

Pabt  I. 

Since  these  notes  on  cover  crops  were 
printed  we  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a 
similar  statement  about  the  use  of  lime. 
We  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  lime, 
and  there  has  been  so  much  printed  and 
freely  distributed,  that  I  felt  it  had  be¬ 
come  an  old  story.  However,  since  there 
are  so  many  questions  I  will  try  it  once 
more.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  no  chem¬ 
ist,  and  therefore  do  not  attempt  to  talk 
chemistry.  All  I  can  do  is  to  tell  the 
things  about  lime  which  have  come  under 
our  own  observation  or  experience.  If 
you  want  more  of  the  chemistry  we  can 
get  it  for  you. 

Lime. — The  only  chemistry  I  attempt 
is  to  say  that  the  chemical  element  known 
as  calcium  is  the  dominating  thing  in  all 
the  different  forms  of  lime.  When  we  say 
“lime”  we  mean  what  the  chemist  calls 
calcium  oxide — a  compound  of  calcium 
and  oxygen.  The  source  of  our  lime  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  limestone,  oyster 
shells  or  marl.  Most  of  us  have  seen  the 
gray  or  whitish  rock  known  as  lime  rock 
or  stone,  and  of  course  all  are  familiar 
with  oyster  or  elain  shells.  Lime  is 
washed  out  of  the  soil  through  brooks 
and  rivers  into  the  ocean.  There  it  is 
used  by  tiny  forms  of  life  to  make  coral, 
or  by  shellfish  to  form  their  shells.  When 
the  oysters  or  clams  are  eaten  their  shells 
may  be  burned  or  crushed  for  various 
uses.  For  instance,  we  feed  crushed 
oyster  shells  to  our  hens.  They  use  them, 
perhaps  not  unlike  the  shellfish,  to  cover 
or  protect  their  eggs,  while  the  burnt, 
shells  may  be  used  on  the  land.  Lime¬ 
stone,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
starting  point  and  foundation  of  lime. 

Forms  of  Lime. — For  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  the  limestone  is  handled  by  two 
methods — burnt  or  ground.  Of  course, 
grinding  or  crushing  is  the  simpler  and 
easier  process.  You  merely  smash  the 
lime  rock  into  fair-sized  pieces  and  throw 
them  into  the  lime  crusher.  The  first 
thing  to  remember  is  that  when  you  buy 
“ground  limestone”  or  “carbonate  of  lime” 
you  get  this  lime  rock  simply  ground  or 
crushed.  In  this  form  the  lime  is  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  most  of  that  which 
is  already  in  your  soil.  The  other  way 
of  preparing  the  limestone  is  to  burn  it. 
This  is  done  in  kilns  or  in  piles  on  the 
ground  by  alternating  layers  of  the  broken 
limestone  and  wood  or  other  fuel.  The 
heat  from  the  burning  fuel  changes  the 
character  of  the  limestone  by  driving  off 
the  carbonic  acid  and  thus  leaving  pure 
lime. 

Burned  Lime. — Nothing  more  is  done 
to  the  ground  limestone  after  it  leaves  the 
crusher  except  to  put  it  in  bags  or  bar¬ 
rels.  It  is  all  ready  for  use  on  the 
ground,  being  a  mechanical  product  en¬ 
tirely.  The  burned  lime  is  a  chemical 
product  and  several  changes  may  occur  in 
it  before  it  is  put  into  the  ground.  After 
the  fire  goes  out  and  the  lime  cools  it  is 
found  in  white  lumps  or  chunks.  In  this 
form  it  is  called  “quick”  or  “stone”  or 
“caustic”  or  “lump”  lime.  When  you  buy 
lime  under  any  of  these  names  remember 
that  it  is  as  it  comes  out  of  the  burning, 
with  no  further  change.  The  great  desire 
and  end  of  this  quicklime  is  to  unite  with 
water.  Let  water  be  brought  to  it  either 
by  throwing  it  on  or  by  rain  or  even  in 
damp  air  and  the  two  unite  quickly  and 
fiercely  with  great  heat.  This  is  called 
“slaking,”  which  means  that  the  lime 
takes  up  water  or  unites  with  it.  When 
anyone  offers  you  slaked  lime  remember 
that  he  means  burned  lime  which  has 
taken  up  what  water  it  will.  Our  friend 
the  chemist  would  call  this  slaked  lime 
calcium  hydroxide  to  be  exact.  Is  this 
the  same  as  “hydrated  lime?”  Not  ex¬ 
actly.  We  may  take  the  “quick”  lime, 
freshly  burned  and  grind  it  up  fine,  before 
slaking.  Then  this  powder  is  blown 
through  a  tube,  and  as  it  goes  a  fine 
spray  of  water  is  blown  upon  it.  Thus 
every  particle  of  it  is  surely  and  evenly 
slaked  while  in  ordinary  slaked  lime  this 
action  is  not  usually  complete,  so  that 
every  part  is  not  touched  by  water.  Thus 
we  see  that  “hydrated”  lime  is  complete¬ 
ly  slaked  and  finer  than  the  other  forms, 
as  slaking  breaks  the  lime  rock  up  finer 
than  any  grinding  can  do. 


f  Difference  In  Value. — There  is  most 
actual  lime  in  a  ton  of  quicklime,  less  in 
slaked  lime,  and  still  less  in  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  A  little  thought  will  show  us  why 
this  is  so.  The  limestone  or  carbonate  of 
lime  as  it  stands  in  the  ledge  or  quarry  is 
“lime”  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  In 
a  pure  sample  of  limestone  weighing  100 
pounds  there  would  be  50  pounds  of  lime 
and  44  pounds  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
burning  drives  off  all  the  acid  and  leaves 
the  lime  with  a  few  pounds  of  other  ma¬ 
terials.  On  slaking  the  burned  lime  takes 
up  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water.  Thus 
we  may  start  with  100  pounds  of  lime¬ 
stone,  burn  it  and  have  50  pounds  of  lime- 
lime.  Slake  this  and  water  enough  is 
added  to  make  74  pounds  of  slaked  lime. 
The  thing  to  remember  in  buying  lime  is 
that  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  actual 
lime  in  100  pounds  of  limestone,  74  of 
slaked  lime  and  50  of  “quick”  or  stone 
lime.  When  we  come  to  figure  compara¬ 
tive  prices  we  must  estimate  on  about 
that  basis.  Farmers  sometimes  conclude 
that  because  limestone  costs  less  per  ton 
than  other  forms  it  must  be  cheaper. 
They  should  buy  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  lime  they  get  in  100  pounds,  and 
count  in  the  freight.  Prof.  L.  L.  Van 
Slylte,  in  his  book  on  “Fertilizers  and 
Props,”  gives  the  following  table  to  show 
comparative  values  of  different  forms  of 
lime  : 

Values  Per  Ton. 


Quicklime. 

Slaked  T.lme. 

Ground  limestone. 

$S 

$6.05 

$4.50 

7 

5.30 

3.95 

6 

4.55 

3.40 

5 

3.80 

2.80 

4 

3.05 

2.25 

3 

2.30 

1.70 

This  is  figured  on  the  amount  and  value 
of  lime  in  its  various  forms.  Sometimes 
a  farmer  finds  be  can  buy  limestone  at 
.$2.50  per  ton  with  one  dollar  for  freight. 
By  this  table  this  limestone  costing  $3.50 
at  his  railroad  station  would  be  about 
equal  to  slaked  lime  at  $4.75  only — as  we 
shall  see  later  he  would  have  to  use  about 
twice  as  much  of  the  limestone  to  obtain 
equal  results  with  the  slaked  lime. 

Why  Use  Lime? — There  are  a  few 
soils  in  the  country  that  actually  con¬ 
tain  so  little  lime  that  it  is  needed  as  a 
plant  food,  especially  by  clover,  Alfalfa 
or  other  crops  which  use  great  quantities 
of  it.  These  soils  are  not  often  found, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  we  must  use 
lime  to  fit  the  soil  in  various  ways  and 
for  its  chemical  action.  Lime  may  be 
called  a  soil  medicine  or  a  tonic  rather 
than  direct  plant  food.  When  we  get 
away  from  the  regular  limestone  ridges  or 
belts  most  soils  become  sour  after  30 
years  or  more  of  cultivation.  A  few 
crops,  like  cranberries,  blueberries,  sorrel 
and  others,  prefer  a  sour  soil,  but  the 
great  majority  of  our  farm  crops,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  most  important  of  them — 
leaving  out  corn — will  not  do  their  best 
unless  the  soil  is  sweet  or  at  least  not 
sour.  It  would  require  more  chemical 
knowledge  than  I  possess  to  explain  why 
that  is — so  we  can  merely  say  that  lime  is 
the  great  substance  for  correcting  an  acid 
soil.  Well-rotted  manure  will  do  it  in 
part  and  so  will  thorough  tillage  and 
drainage  help,  but  lime  is  the  great  medi¬ 
cine  for  a  bilious  soil !  Lime  does  other 
things.  Sometimes  a  hard,  stiff  clay  gets 
into  such  condition  that  water  and  air 
cannot  pass  readily  through  it.  In  wet 
weather  it  is  like  putty — in  drought  like 
a  brick.  The  particles  of  soil  are  so  fine 
and  are  packed  so  closely  together  that 
there  is  no  drainage  or  ventilation.  Now 
when  we  put  an  active  lime,  like  the 
slaked  form,  on  such  soil,  an  action 
known  as  “flocculation”  is  started.  To 
understand  what  this  means,  stir  up  a 
mud  puddle  until  the  water  is  thick  and 
yellow.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  very  small  particles  of  clay  are  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  water — too  small  and 
light  to  sink  quickly  and  clear  the  water, 
as  sand  would  do.  Throw  a  handful  of 
“quicklime”  into  this  muddy  puddle. 
The  water  quickly  clears.  What  hap¬ 
pened  is  this:  The  lime  brought  those 
little  soil  particles  together  into  little 
flakes.  These  being  heavier  than  the  sin¬ 
gle  particles  sink  and  clear  the  water.  In 
the  hard,  pasty  clay  the  lime  has  much 
the  same  effect  by  uniting  the  fine  soil 
particles  and  thus  making  a  coarser  soil 
through  which  the  water  and  air  and  also 
the  plant  roots  can  move  freely.  That  is 


why  the  more  active  forms  of  lime  are 
more  useful  on  heavy  clay  soils  than  the 
less  active  ground  limestone.  On  lighter 
land  lime  has  the  opposite  effect  of  com¬ 
pacting  the  soil  so  it  will  better  hold 
moisture  and  not  take  in  too  much  air. 
There  are  other  actions  of  lime  in  the 
soil  which  we  shall  come  to  later,  h.  w.  c. 


Rye  and  Vetch. 

Last  year  I  sowed  a  little  over  five 
acres  to  rye  and  Hairy  vetch  for  seed. 
The  rye  grew  between  five  and  seven  feet 
high,  the  vetch  did  well,  and  both  went 
down  together,  four  or  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  What  can  I  sow  this  year  with 
the  vetch  that  will  hold  it  up  so  I  can 
harvest  it  with  a  grain  binder?  How 
about  wheat?  ^  s.  F.  B. 

Itansomville,  N.  Y. 

Rye  is  the  best  grain  for  holding  up 
the  vetch.  Rye  straw  is  much  stiffer 
than  wheat.  The  trouble  may  be  that  the 
soil  is  too  rich  so  that  the  rye  straw 
makes  a  rank,  tender  growth  and  falls 
down.  We  should,  in  such  case  use  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphate  on  the  rye  and  vetch 
or  about  300  pounds  per  acre  of  salt  to 
help  stiffen  the  straw. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Vaseline 

lieg:.  U.  S.  Eat.  OIL 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 
CARBOLATED 

A  most  effective  antiseptic  dressing  wher¬ 
ever  the  skin  is  broken  or  cut;  also  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  barber’s  itch,  insect  bites, 
poison  ivy  and  corns. 

Put  up  in  handy  metal  capped  glass  bottles. 
At  drug  and  general  stores  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  describingalltbe“Vase- 
line”  preparations  mailed  free  on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street,  New  York  City 


Till  Deep 


Y  ou  can  go 
deep  with- 

Give  the  roots  a  chance  Put  bring- 
ingup  trash, 

stones  or  manure.  You 
can  at  the  same  time  pul¬ 
verize  and  level.  For 
thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the 
T forged  sharp,  penetrating  disks  of 
the 


W5&1 


Disk  Harrow — Single  or  Double  Action — light 
in  draft  and  built  for  a  lifetime.  _  Reversible. 
If  your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway, 
write  to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  ns.  for  our 
new  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
Get  your  copy  now. 

,  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  ihe  original  CLARK  disk 
harrows  and  plows 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

_ 


The  Double 
Action  Cutaway 
Saves  one  harrowing  jf  , 


Build  this  Mixer 

“  In  one  week  with  your  mixer,  I  put  down 
1400  sq.  feet  of  walk;  a  16-inch  wall  80  feet 
long,  and  6  walls  30  feet  long” — 

W.  H.  Sampson,  Iowa. 

PLANS 
FREE  ! 

You  can  do  it  easily  with  old 
lumber  and  a  few  castings, 
and  almost  for  nothing  have 
real,  genuine,  time-tried 

Sheldon  Batch  Concrete  Mixer 

Mixes  2  1-2  cu.  ft.  in  three  minutes.  Has  self-lit- 
ing  dump.  Turns  by  band  or  engine.  Will  keep 
six  men  busy  at  any  concreting.  Send  your  name 
on  a  postal  today  and  blueprint  plans  and  full 
instructions  will  come  by  return  mail  —  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE. 

Sheldon  Mfg  CO.  Box  3375  Nehawka,  Nebr. 


Raises  vegetables  and  flowers  in  any 
climate  without  covering.  Admits  all 
light,  and  produces  vigorous  plants 
that  mature  quickly. 

Double  protection  from  two  layers  of 
glass,  with  dead  air  space  between, 
forming  perfect  insulation.  No  pntty, 
plugs,  springs  or  spries.  Roy  can  in¬ 
stall.  Sash  of  1^-inch  best,  Louisiana 
Red  Cypress,  with  extra  strong  tenons. 
Will  last  a  lifeUm^.  Top  panes  arelap- 
ped  and  secured 
■-  \ ~  with  Dnu- 

&  Glaze 

w:  -YrX  > .  Lock- 

■  Strip. 


Mm 

Furnished  in  many  sizes,  with  or  without 
frames;  also  single  glass  sash. 

Gem  Sectional  Greenhouses 

Made  with  llno-Glaze  sash,  in  all  sizes 
from  5x8  up.  Economical  and  ornamental. 
Single  Glazed  Sash  in  various  sizes. 
Raising  vegetables  under  g.ass  is  profit¬ 
able  and  simple  Write  ns  for  catalog  with 
1  n  11  particulars  of  our  Iluo-Glaze  construc¬ 
tion.  It’s  cheap  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO.,  483  Wyandot  St. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


GALVANIZED 

*■'>  '  ,  _  it.-  ••  *■•*.  -•  .  .- 

Roofing 


$2.25 "w  PER  SQUARE 

We  can  furnish  Corrugated,  V-Crimped.  Standing 

Seam,  Headed  Ceiling  and  all  kinds_  of  Ornamental  Ceiling: 
Plates  at  lowest  prices  ever  made,  painted  sheets  at  97c  per 
square  up.  Galvanized  $2.25  up.  Tell  us  kind  of  building:,  exact 
dimensions  of  roof,  when  you  expect  to  buy,  etc.,  and  our 
Roofing:  Experts  wiU  tell  you— FREE— exactly  how  much  to  buy, 
best  selection,  exact  cost,  full  directions  for  laying:,  etc. 
Send  now  for  our 


Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


BARGAINSU|N  READY  ROOFING  40c 

We  recognize  no  competition  on  roofing!  Our 

40-acre  Bargain  Plant  contains  enormous  stocks  of  dependable 
roofing:,  siding  and  ceiling:  of  overy  kind  at  prices  so  low  that 
It  would  be  folly  to  even  think  of  buying:  anywhere  but  here. 

Ajax  Brand  Rubber  Surface  New  Ready 
Roofing--^  and  3  pieces  to  roll— com¬ 
plete  with  nails  and  cement:  1-2-ply 
40c;  1-ply  75c;  2-ply  86c;  3-ply 
95c.  All  other  kinds  at  proportion¬ 
ately  low  prices. 


BOOK  AND 
SAMPLES 


Write  today  for  our  big 
Roofing  Bargain  Book. 

We  will  send  it  FREE 
with  complete  sot  of 
Samples  covering  every¬ 
thing  in  Roofing. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

Dopt.  W-37  CHICAGO 


FREE 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


M  Fertilizers 

to  Are  good  fertilizers 

W  WE  WANT  AGENTS  i 
’  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO.  M 

28 g  S.  Del.  Av.  Philadelphia  Em 


Your  Spare  Time 
Can  Be 

Profitably  Used 

in  securing  subscriptions  for  us.  We 
have  special  Balance-of-the- Y ear 
terms  to  agents  and  subscribers. 
Send  for  them 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 

New  York  City 

J5?"’ All  member*  of  the  family  can  assist  in  this 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  No  investment 
required. 


'I'  H  tC  KUKAL  NEW-YORKER 
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RURALISMS 


Grafting  the  Dogwood. 

I  wish  to  put  some  weeping  dogwood 
heads  upon  standard  stems,  the  variety 
being  in  both  eases  Cornns  florida.  How 
shall  I  proceed?  l.  r.  p. 

Ohio. 

The  dogwood  may  be  grafted  and  bud¬ 
ded  successfully  if  done  with  care  and  at 
the  proper  time.  Either  the  cleft  or 
tongue  method  may  be  employed  in  graft¬ 
ing.  The  larger  stocks  will  of  necessity 
have  to  he  worked  by  the  cleft  method. 
In  either  case,  the  work  should  be  done 
early  in  the  Spring,  the  best  time  being 
the  beginning  of  the  flow  of  sap.  Shield 
budding  in  late  Summer  is  also  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  is  considered  by  some  nurs¬ 
erymen  as  being  superior  to  grafting.  K. 


The  Dasheen. 

Are  they  making  flour  from  dasheen 
tubers?  Is  it  as  good  as  wheat  flour? 

New  York  City.  a.  c.  w. 

I  have  been  growing  the  dasheens  for 
three  years  in  the  effort  to  increase  them 
and  get  some  large  tubers,  hut  so  far 
in  this  climate  they  have  not  amounted 
to  much.  I  have  not  cooked  any  of  them, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  see  I  would  prefer 
the  ordinary  Caladium  esculentum  for 
food,  since  it  makes  a  far  larger  tuber. 
Whether  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  dry  and  pulverize  the  dasheen  into 
flour  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  such  thing.  They  are 
cooked  like  Irish  potatoes.  They  may 
have  some  value  from  South  Carolina 
southward,  hut  north  of  that  I  cannot 
think  they  will  ever  be  of  any  value  at 
all.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Propagating  Gooseberry;  Blight  on  Currants 

1.  Can  the  Industry  gooseberry  be 
propagated  like  other  varieties?  I  am 
told  they  are  grafted  and  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  from  cuttings.  Is  this  correct?  2. 
My  currants  blighted  this  season  and  the 
leaves  all  dropped  at  fruiting  time.  Had 
a  fine  crop;  sprayed  with  lime-sulplnir. 
Will  a  lime-sulphur  spray  be  of  any  good 
this  Fall?  What  shall  I  do?  The  varie¬ 
ties  Red  Cross.  Perfection  and  London 
Market  did  not  blight.  ,t.  r. 

1.  All  the  varieties  of  American  blood, 
as  a  rule,  strike  readily  from  hard-wood 
cuttings,  made  in  the  late  Summer  or 
Fall,  which  may  be  planted  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  bed  or  kept,  in  a  cool  cellar  in  moist 
sand  or  sawdust  until  the  following 
Spring;  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  ground 
is  in  good  working  condition.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  varieties  are  almost  entirely  propa¬ 
gated  from  green  wood  cuttings  in  early 
Summer,  by  what  is  known  as  the  mound 
or  stool  system.  This  is  accomplished  by 
drawing  a  mound  of  earth  five  or  six 
inches  high  up  around  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  two 
years,  when  all  the  shoots  so  covered  will 
have  made  a  good  root  system  and  may 
be  separated  and  planted  in  nursery  row, 
or  planted  to  their  permanent  place,  but 
the  young  plants  are  all  the  better  if  given 
a  year’s  cultivation  in  the  nursery  row. 

2.  It  will  do  no  harm  and  may  do  good 

to  apply  the  lime-sulphur  spray  to  the 
Red  Cross  plants  this  Fall  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  of  much  use  to  spray  for  leaf  blight 
when  the  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state ; 
would  advise  that  you  clean  up  all  leaves 
and  other  decaying  matter  from  around 
the  plants  this  Fall  and  burn  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of  them.  By  this  means  the 
living  spores  of  the  blight  will  be  re¬ 
moved  and  if  spraying  is  commenced 
early  next  season  the  blight  will  probably 
fail  to  get  a  foothold.  K. 


Early  Daisy  and  Vergennes  Grapes. 

Would  you  let  me  know  what  the  Early 
Daisy  grape  is  like;  also  the  Vergennes 
grape?  Thomas  claims  it  to  be  an  amber 
color  and  early ;  others  state  that  it  is  red 
and  late.  Which  is  correct? 

Grand  Pre,  Nova  Scotia,  w.  s.  k.  g. 

The  Early  Daisy  grape  as  grown  in 
Southwest  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  200  or  more  varieties.  The 
clusters  are  short  but  very  compact.  The 
berries  are  of  medium  size  and  black  in 
color.  The  quality  is  very  good  when 
compared  with  the  early  maturing  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  considerably  better  than  Moore 
but  not  the  equal  of  Worden.  In  vigor  it 
is  comparable  with  Moore.  Vergennes  is 
a  grape  of  very  good  quality.  It  is  in¬ 
clined  to  overbear  in  some  seasons.  When 
it  carries  a  normal  crop  it  ripens  about 


with  Concord  but  in  the  seasons  of  ex¬ 
cessive  yields  it  will  not  ripen  until  two 
weeks  or  more  later.  It  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  early  varieties  but  is  a  mid-sea¬ 
son  to.  late  one.  Its  color  ranges  from 
light  to  dark  red.  f.  e.  G. 


Late  Cherries  for  Maryland. 

As  you  know  most  of  northern  Mary¬ 
land  cherries  ripen  a  little  before  or  dur¬ 
ing  harvest  (the  last  of  June).  Is  there 
any  variety  that  ripens  late  July  or 
August?  If  so  give  variety,  name,  pro¬ 
lificacy.  and  quality  of  fruit  and  any¬ 
thing  else  of  interest.  Northern  fruit 
journals  name  these  late  dates,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  at  that  time. 

Parkton.  Md.  j.  h.  m. 

You  will  find  the  following  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  cherries.  Of  the  sweet  Bigarreau 
class  Mezel  or  Great  Bigarreau,  Pow¬ 
hatan,  Downer's  Late,  Napoleon  and 
Sweet  Montmorency,  the  last  approaching 
the  Morello  class,  but  differing  from  the 
sour  M  ontmorency,  and  not  so  good 
either.  Of  the  Morello  class  the  Belle 
Magnifique  is  probably  the  latest.  But 
the  latest  will  not  be  later  than  mid-July. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Everlasting  Strawberries. 

On  page  1012  I  note  Prof.  Massey’s 
comment  on  the  wisdom  of  removing 
blossoms  from  everbearing  strawberries. 
Your  Connecticut  correspondent  on  page 
936  wanted  advice  on  the  best  methods  to 
use  for  securing  a  maximum  yield  of 
plants.  I  advised  removing  blossoms  as 
fast  as  they  appeared.  I  am  quite  sure 
this  pays  when  a  crop  of  plants  is  the 
chief  consideration.  For  the  man  who  is 
after  berries  I  would  advise  removing 
only  the  first  blossoms  that  form  after 
the  plants  are  set.  This  is  to  enable  the 
plant  to  become  well  rooted,  so  it  can 
mature  the  fruit  that  sets  a  few  weeks 
later. 

When  everbearers  first  appeared  many 
advocated  removing  blossoms  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  at  once  created  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  commercial  growers  and 
I  find  many  who  still  retain  that  pre¬ 
judice  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
not  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the 
berries  for  themselves.  With  the  varie¬ 
ties  that  were  first  put  out  this  removing 
of  blossoms  might  have  paid.  With  Su¬ 
perb  and  Progressive  I  am  convinced  that 
it  does  not  pay  the  commercial  grower 
to  remove  any  bloom  except  the  first  lot 
that  appears  when  plants  are  set. 

This  Spring  we  set  about  4%  acres  of 
everbearing  strawberries.  The  varieties 
planted  were  Superb  and  Progressive. 
They  were  planted  and  have  been  treated 
exactly  as  we  do  Gandy,  Chesapeake,  or 
any  other  standard  sort.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  now  is  we  are  picking  ripe  fruit 
right  along  from  the  everbearers  and  not 
one  single  berry  from  the  standard  sorts. 
To  date  (August  16)  we  have  picked  23 
crates  (32  quarts  to  each)  from  this 
block  of  41/}  acres,  part  of  which  has 
been  badly  injured  by  wet  weather.  The 
outlook  is  favorable  for  berries  right  on 
to  November.  Last  year  our  best  pick¬ 
ings  were  in  September.  We  pay  Ital¬ 
ians  2*/j  cents  a  quart  for  picking.  They 
make  good  wages  at  that  rate.  The  fruit 
is  selling  wholesale  at  15  cents  a  quart. 
This  is  just  about  half  what  it  was 
last  year,  but  with  potatoes  at  20  cents 
a  bushel  and  tomatoes  at  eight  cents  a 
basket  we  feel  the  berries  are  doing  all 
that  can  he  expected  in  a  season  such  as 
this. 

As  to  varieties :  Progressive  gives  the 
largest  number  of  berries  and  fruits  very 
freely  on  the  young  runners.  The  berries 
are  only  medium  in  size  but  that  is  more 
than  made  up  in  the  number  produced. 
The  Superb  does  not  fruit  so  freely  on  the 
runners,  but  produces  large,  bright  red 
berries  in  abundance  on  the  parent  plants 
and  first  set  runners.  This  variety  makes 
a  splendid  Spring  crop  that  rivals  the  best 
of  the  standard  sorts.  We  consider  it 
worth  planting  for  the  Spring  crop  alone 
and  count  the  the  Fall  crop  as  a  bonus 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  For  the 
home  garden  either  or  both  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  are  desirable.  For  the  commer¬ 
cial  grower  I  believe  Superb  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


It  was  at  a  funeral,  and  a  somewhat 
lachrymose  old  minister  was  officiating. 
Referring  to  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  deceased,  he  said :  “Ah,  brothers  and 
sisters,  many  a  time  have  I  dandled  this 
corpse  on  my  knees.” — Credit  Lost. 


Vertical  Farming 

PROVED 


BY 


Effects  of 
Orchard 
Blasting 


W1 


ith 


IN  DUG  HOLE 


RED  CROSS 

FARM  POWDER 

These  cuts  are  made  from  photos 
showing  comparative  growth  of  pear 
trees  from  Spring  of  1913 
to  Aug.  1, 1914,  Bellemont 
i  Orchards,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


BLASTED  GROUND 


ALL  progressive  farmers  and  orchardists  know  that  trees  planted 
in  blasted  ground  grow  much  faster  than  those  planted  in  the 
old  way  and  bear  fruit  earlier. 

This  proves  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  Vertical  Farming,  which 
aims  to  cultivate  downward  as  well  as  to  till  the  top  soil. 

Three  years  ago  tree  planting  in  blasted  holes  was  experimental — 
now  millions  of  trees  are  set  out  by  the  Vertical  Farming  method 
every  spring  and  fall. 

In  like  manner,  blasting  the  subsoil  to  increase  general  crop  yields, 
now  regarded  as  experimental,  will  in  a  few  years,  be  common. 

To  learn  how  and  why  Vertical  Farming  may  double  the  yields 
of  your  farm,  get  the  Free  Reading  Course  in  Vertical  Farming,  by 
Dr.  G.  E.  Bailey,  one  of  the  best  works  on  soils  and  soil  culture 
ever  published.  Sent  free  with  every  request  for  our  Farmer’s 
Handbook  No.  F30.  Write  now. 

Established  1802  DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.  Wilmington,  Del. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TESTER 


DOES 


VERY  EASY 
TO  OPERATE 

Write  today  for  booklet 
It  will  be 
worth 
money 
to  you 


YOUR  SOIL  NEED  LIME? 

LOOK  INTO  YOURiSOIL 


Your  soil  may  be 
extremely  acid,  or 
may  be  slightly  acid, 
and  then  again  it  may 
contain  a  small  trace 
of  lime,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  lime.  THE 
UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TEST¬ 
ING  MACHINE  will 
show  you  the  amount 
of  lime  your  soil  con¬ 
tains  and  the  amount 
you  should  apply  at  a 
cost  of  one-half  cent 
per  test.  DON’T  WASTE 
MONEY  applying  lime 
unless  your  soil 
needs  it.  . 

The  machine  that 
does  away  With  guessing  and  puts  tanning  on  a  scientific  basis, 
'l  ids  wonderful  invention  costs  less  than  2  tons  of  lime. 

THEM.  M.  SPAIIR  M  AN  CFACTU  It  I N  G  CO. 
Dept.  C  <18,  -  llultlmore*  Md* 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 

WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 

(inc.)  Room  g, 

4th  &  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton.  Pa. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
by  usiuo  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 

...  ^  ,  and  made  fertile, 

with  our  tile.  We  are  also  ninuufnctm-ers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders'  Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  ''Benefits  on  Drainage  ami  How  to  Drain  ” 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE.  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


Get  These  Big  Profits 

Now  men  everywhere  are  making  big  money  with  the 
famous  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  (Motor  Power).  $10 — 

$15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common. 


PdVS  fOr  ItSfilf  in  a  short  time  from  . 
rn/O  IVI  I  loci  1  the  profits.  Solid 

steel  construction— certain  sure  op- 


eration.  Makes  its  own  pov 
from  simple, sturdy  Sand-  . 
wich  gas  engine  (4, 

6  or  8  H.  P.)  . 

on  same 
truck. 


\*a 'i 

jt‘ 


-  ..  -Teavy  "can’t 
w.  ®HP  steel  belt. 
Friction  clutch  right 
—  Press.  Simply  swallows 
.  .  ba?.and  turns  out  solid,  salable 
-  bales.  Simple  self  feeder  and  block 
dropper.  Engrine  with  magneto.  We  make 
ie  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too.  Write  Now 


A  SMALL  PRICE 
FOR  BIG 
RESULTS 


EASILY 
HANDLED 


Quick  and 
Sure  in  Action 


LIGHT- STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


*-T-"  '  "  -  ■■  -  -  1 

Ps  Bag  the  grain  clean  and  whole— free  from  all  tailings— and  do  it  quickly  and  easily^ 

An  investment  in  this  thresher  pays  big  and  certain  returns,  year  after  year  Its 
light  weight  makes  it  easily  hauled  in  hilly  country.  Why  get  a  heavy  machine  with 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  that  you  can  get  at  less  cost  in  the  Gray  Line 
I  here’s  75  years  of  experience  and>  national  reputation  back  of  every  Gray  thresher’ 

THRESHERS 

Cost  of  running  a  Gray  compared  with  others  will  show  you  consider¬ 
able  saving  each  season.  You  can  depend  on  it  for  good  work.  Made 
in  many  sizes  for  a  farmer’s  own  use  or  for  contracting  threshermea. 
Write  now.  for  free  Catalog. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


Threshers,  Horaa 
Powers,  Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cutters  and 
Oasolina  Engines. 
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PiiblUUrd  woolly  liy  the  Krirnl  I'nbliohlnr  Ooonpooy,  XXI  Vnl  80lhBlr»rt,W»w  Yarn 
IlKiinKRT  W.  Coi.i.ixuwoon,  IVoutdentuml  Iv! i tor. 

John  ,1.  iHu/tN,  Trwwurer  and  Orn.rul  Mu naifci'. 

Wm.  K.  Dimxin,  Sncrebuy.  Mk*.  E-  T.  Kovijc,  Aiwoclate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLI.AR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  eountric*  In  tint  CnlretmJ  Portal  Union,  $*<M.  ojuul  Iota.  <kl.,  or 
8J(.  iimrlCH,  or  l#q  fnuic*.  Kemit  in  money  order,  exprota 
order,  jn-raunal  check  or  hunk  draft. 

Entered  nt  New  York  Pont  Office  ait  Second  Clim*  Mai  ler. 


Advertising  rntoH,  7B  cent*  pora«rnie  li«c — 7  word*.  Reference*  requited  fo. 
iKlvei  tlwiH  unknown  to  iih  ;  aiul  ca*h  mind,  aeeoiniiany  transmit  order*. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  tiellcvo  that  every  advnrtfurmeni  In  thl*  paper  Ih  ImeVrd  liv  n  renpon- 
allile  |Mjr»on.  Wr  into  every  povllite  precaution  unit  admit  the  advertldnir  of 
reliahle  hoine-H  only.  But  1.0  make  doubly  wire,  we  will  make  rood  any  Iohh 
to  imlil  mbaerllicrM  xm.inined  hy  truatinif  any  deliberate  mxlndb-r,  Irreapon- 
alble  lulveii laeru  or  iiiIhIi-ihUtii?  ndvertlwim-nlK  In  our  column*.  and  any 
Mleh  awlndhtr  will  he  publicly  expowd.  We  arc  aiao  often  cjiJB-d  upon 
to  adluul  dilferoneea  or  mlrtMCo*  lintwiien  our  Miibwrlbcni  and  himral, 
reKjxina/hle  hotmea.  whether  lulvertlaeni  or  not.  We  wllltnply  text  our  Rood 
office"  to  till*  end,  hut  Hindi  eaaee  ahoiild  not  lie  ennfmavl  with  dlalioheat 
truii "net Ion*.  We  proteet  "iihHeitlier*  apulnxi  rogu«v.  hut  wo  will  not  ho 
re  poiiKihh  for  the  debt*  of  lioneat  liankrupt*  aanelloficd  hv  the  court*. 
Not  lee  of  the  complaint  niuut  he  aent  to  u*  within  oiv  tnont  h  of  the  time  of 
the  t ra.anu*tion,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  aliould  mention  This  Uiikai.  Nkw- 
YoitKr.lt  when  writing  the  ltd vertlaer. 


NO  madam — we  would  not  use  any  of  the  so- 
called  “canning  compounds"  for  preserving 
food.  They  usually  contain  salicylic  or  boric  acids 
— both  dangerous  to  health,  and  better  for  under¬ 
taking  than  for  human  consumption.  To  say  nothing 
of  llie  fact  that  the  Federal  laws  prohibit  the  use 
of  such  drugs  and  poisons — what  is  the  use  when 
I  lie  good  old-fashioned  heat  treatment  will  preserve 
llie  food? 

* 

IN  New  York  City  certain  rascals  are  at  work  try¬ 
ing  to  get  their  share  out  of  llie  widows’  pen¬ 
sion  law.  These  fakers  go  to  widows  who  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  pension  and  solicit  payments.  They 
claim  this  money  is  needed  to  secure  necessary  pa¬ 
pers,  No  such  papers  are  necessary,  and  no  pay¬ 
ments  should  ever  he*  made.  The  county  clerk  will 
issue  application  blanks,  properly  numbered,  and 
no  pension  will  la*  paid  before  January  1.  It  is  a 
mean,  contemptible  scheme  to  steal  money  from  poor 
widows.  If  one  of  these  rascals  wanders  your 
way  tell  him  that  and  charge  it  to  us! 

• 

PItOF.  SHAW'S  plan  for  an  organization  of 
breeders  of  milking  or  dairy  Short  horn  cattle 
is  a  good  one.  There  are  many  Shorthorns  which 
excel  as  dairy  cows.  They  are  big  animals  and  give 
a  good  carcass  when  their  work  af  llie  pail  is  fin¬ 
ished.  The  steers  too,  make  good  beef.  There  are 
many  localities  where  the  special  dairy  breeds  like 
Jersey,  Guernsey  or  Holstein  are  most  profitable — 
without  much  consideration  for  meat  qualities. 
There  are  other  cases  where  a  combination  of  milk 
and  beef  will  pay.  The  daily  Shorthorn  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  such  places.  Since  there  is  a  need  for  such 
cattle  as  utility  animals,  that  need  should  be  or¬ 
ganized.  The  best,  way  to  do  it  is  along  llie  lines 
suggested  by  Prof,  Shaw. 

* 

NEW  YORK  farmers  have  done  much  work  this 
year  experimenting  with  oat  smut  treatment. 
It  lias  been  a  had  season  for  smut  wherever  the  dis¬ 
ease  started,  in  some  cases  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  oats  were  diseased  and  the  smut  Hies  from  the 
thrasher  like  a  black  cloud.  The  treatment  of  soak¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  formalin  and  water  has  proved 
very  effective  tills  year.  In  some  cases  reported  to 
us  farmers  treated  the  oat  seed  for  several  years  in 
succession  and  thought  they  had  the  disease  fully 
killed  out.  So  they  gave  up  the  treatment  and  this 
year  have  a  badly  smutted  crop.  Investigation,  in 
several  cases,  showed  that  the  thrasher  came  to 
their  farms  from  places  where  smut  was  had.  The 
thrasher  was  loaded  with  smut  germs,  and  the 
clean  crop  was  thus  contaminated.  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  treating  the  seed  oats  every  year  as  a 
matter  of  precaution. 

• 

1  have  recently  been  wondering  whether,  in  tin*  Hast, 
we  have  miy  farmers  who  are  operating  farms  that  are 
self-sustaining  with  respect  to  maintaining  soil  fertili¬ 
ty  without  tlie  use  of  purchased  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  producing  forage  and  grain  sufficient  to  supply  their 
live  stock  without  purchasing  western  grains  and  by¬ 
products,  and  are  making  money.  v.  k. 

IF  there  are  such  fanners  we  shall  no  doubt  hear 
from  them  through  The  R-  N.-Y.  It  would  lie 
interesting  to  compare  their  figures  with  those  of 
farmers  who  buy  grain  or  fertilizers  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  H  may  not  follow  that  tin*  man  who 
never  buys  any  feed  or  fertilizer  is  a  hid  ter  farmer 
than  lie  who  invests  money  in  these  things  and 
makes  a  profit  by  doing  so.  Without  question  many 
fanners  pay  cash  for  stock  or  plant  food  which  they 
might  produce  right,  on  the  farm  without  greatly 
Increasing  the  laltor  cost:.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
food  is  like  labor  or  like  farm  implements — an  in¬ 
vestment  which  with  good  judgment  may  Ik*  turned 
into  a  profit.  We  would  not  teach  the  doctrine  that 
a  funnel*  should  never  go  off  Ills  farm  for  feed  or 
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fertilizer.  He  should  get.  all  he  can  of  them  there, 
but  there  will  lx*  times  when  a  dollar  well  spent 
for  grain  or  chemicals  will  enable  a  farmer  to  make 
$5  in  profit.  A  dairyman  with  a  good  supply  of 
manure  might  think  It  useless  for  him  to  buy  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  probably  would  he  if  lie  bought  nitrogen 
only,  yet  money  spent  for  phosphoric  acid  anil  pot¬ 
ash  to  reinforce  the  manure  might  pay  well. 

* 

BY  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  the  first 
orchard  auction  will  Ik*  a  tiling  of  history, 
(hi  September  1  this  auction  was  held  at  Red  Hook, 
the  next  day  at  Gardner  and  Hie  day  following  at. 
Milton.  Now  we  shall  see  how  this  plan  works  out 
The  theory  of  it  is  sound,  both  from  the  seller's  and 
the  buyer’s  standpoint.  Roth  sides  will  save  time 
and  expense  by  such  a  plan.  Dozens  or  hundreds  of 
buyers,  under  the  old  system,  work  through  the 
fruit-growing  districts  at  great  Individual  expense, 
trying  to  make  private  trades  for  apples.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  as  expensive  and  inefficient  as  that  of  de¬ 
livering  milk  or  groceries  in  many  cities.  On  a  sin¬ 
gle  block,  or  street,  a  dozen  or  more  wagons  will 
travel,  each  making  a  few  small  deliveries  which 
could  easily  he  handled  by  two  wagons.  Wilder  the 
auction  system  fairly  carried  out  all  Ibis  useless 
individual  trading  can  he  greatly  simplified.  The 
fruil  or  tlie  orchards  are  luni|K*d  together  at  some 
central  place.  The  buyers  are  saved  the  expense 
of  travel  and  trading.  They  come  together  in  u 
group  where  they  can  do  more  business  in  a  day 
than  they  could  in  a  month  under  the  old  plan  — 
and  save  at  least  25  js-r  cent  of  the  expense.  The 
grower,  too,  will  have  an  advantage  in  this  auction 
plan.  The  business  will  be  done  promptly,  and  he 
will  know  just  where  he  stands.  He  will  know  more 
about  couditious  and  whether  the  price  is  fair  or 
not.  There  will  he  open  competition  for  his  fruit, 
and  this  very  fact  of  bringing  the  business  out  into 
the  open  will  prove  one  of  the  best  lliings  about  it. 
The  auction  plan  as  proposed  will  mean  a  form 
of  cooperative  work.  Of  course  the  plan  is  a  new 
one  and  will  require  patience  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  start  It.  is,  however,  a  sound  pro|M>- 
sition  with  great,  possibilities  for  both  growers  and 
buyers  if  they  can  work  together.  The  old  plan 
has  been  so  long  in  o|ie ration  that  it,  has  almost 
become  a  habit,  hut,  it  is  now  out  of  date,  and  not 
efficient  for  either  side.  The  Foods  and  Markets 
Department:  tries  this  plan  because  fruit  growers 
wanted  to  test  it  out  fairly.  The  easiest  way  for 
the  new  Department  would  have  been  to  sil  still 
and  do  nothing,  but  It.  is  not  looking  for  the  easiest: 
way,  since  that  means  no  help  whatever  for  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  orchard  auction  represents  a  fair 
honest  effort  to  improve  conditions  for  apple  grow¬ 
ers.  They  fully  understand  the  motive  since  they 
are  responsible  for  it,  and  they  will  do  their  full 
part,  in  making  it  a  success.  Whatever  happens  in 
the  future  the  Department  has  already  saved  to 
fruit  growers  50  limes  its  cost  It  has  brought,  pro¬ 
ducers  together,  given  them  market  information  and 
the  confidence  to  hold  out  for  fair  prices.  II  will 
he  harder  to  steal  apples  or  bluff  farmers  into  giving 
them  away  this  year  than  ever  before.  That  is  why 
the  trade  paiiers  are  howling  in  such  a  wild  chorus! 

* 

Why  do  you  not  tell  us,  right  up  and  down,  just  what 
we  all  want  to  know  about  Sweet  clover  in  the  Fast? 

s.  a. 

IN  order  to  do  that  we  should  have  to  know  all 
the  ins  and  outs  and  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  that  yet.  Here 
and  there  an  enthusiastic  farmer  praises  Sweet 
clover  to  the  skies,  and  urges  everyone  to  plunge  in 
and  try  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  agricultural 
college,  the  experiment,  station,  the  farm  bureau 
agents  and  farmers’  institute  men  all  urge  great 
caution.  They  are  not  enthusiastic — in  fact  you 
might  call  them  rather  sour  on  Sweet  clover.  With 
all  this  divided  opinion  our  advice  is  much  (he  same 
that,  we  give  aiiout,  buying  “novelties.”  Try  il  out 
but  do  not.  plunge  heavily  on  this  clover,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  charge  it  all  against  yourself  In 
ease  it  proves  a  failure.  On  our  own  farm  small 
patches  of  Sweet:  clover  are  doing  well,  and  we  are 
trying  it  out  in  about  15  acres  of  orchard,  if  it 
will  do  for  us  half  of  what  we  know  it  has  done 
for  others  we  shall  he  fully  satisfied,  hut  we  are  not 
joining  either  the  “boomers"  or  the  “knockers"  with 
the  evidence  I  hat  we  have  at  present. 

* 

ANEW  wave  of  interest,  in  Alfalfa  is  spreading 
over  the  Eastern  States.  It  comes  with  the 
spread  of  Sweet  clover  and  trial  of  the  new  Si¬ 
berian  varieties  of  Alfalfa,  and  It  Is  a  fine  thing. 
Personally  we  think  these  new  varieties  are  likely 
to  succeed  on  many  kinds  of  soil  when*  the  old 
kinds  failed  or  merely  half  lived.  As  we  know  them 
better  we  shall  have  greater  resjiect  for  them.  The 
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variety  known  as  Semlpalatinsk  has  not  seemed  to 
us  very  desirable  for  Eastern  farms,  and  yet  Prof. 
N.  E.  Hansen,  who  brought  these  Alfalfas  from  Si¬ 
beria,  writes: 

The  Semipnlatinsk  will  surprise  you  I  think  after 
the  first  year.  The  growth  is  more  upright  lifter  the 
first  year.  This  variety  makes  abundant  bay  on  eight 
inches  of  rain,  but  ns  to  what  those  Alfalfas  will  do 
with  you  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial.  It 
seems  specially  adapted  for  transplanting  in  cultivator 
rows,  ns  it  is  sure  to  grow  even  in  tlie  driest  of  sea¬ 
sons.  Its  seed  shelling  habit  is  no  special  objection, 
as  one  pound  of  seed  by  transplanting  will  set  20  acres. 

This  matter  of  transplanting  the  seedlings  will 
seem  like  a  small  thing  to  many  of  our  farmers. 
Yet,  we  believe  il  will  he  quite  largely  practical 
within  10  years.  We  want  to  be  very  ea refill  in 
talking  about  this  new  Alfalfa  culture.  What  we 
believe  is  one  tiling.  What  we  expect  our  friends 
to  believe  Is  quite  another.  At  any  rate  Alfalfa  is 
coming  faster  than  ever. 

• 

T1IE  silo  becomes  more  important  each  year  as  a 
means  of  utilizing  the  corn  crop.  Five  years 
ago  only  3%  per  cent,  of  the  total  corn  crop  was 
out  for  silage*.  Last  year  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
total  crop  went  into  the  silo,  and  11  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dilion  was  cut  and  fed  green.  In  many  of  the 

States  less  than  half  the  corn  is  left  to  mature 
grain.  See  what  the  silo  has  accomplished  in  (lie 
following  named  States: 

IV'rtviilafo  of  Crn|i. 

Cut  Cut  tor 
for  i*Uo.  green  (V-d. 

Maine  .  ,'J5  15 

New  Hampshire  .  (15  (5 

Vermont  .  71  5 

Massachusetts  . 5S  lft 

Connecticut  . 55  S 

New  York  .  ID  ft 

Wisconsin  .  .‘Ul  IS 

Michigan  .  2S  lft 

Last  year  the  corn  grown  on  S, 3(14, 000  acres  was 
put  info  silos.  This  year  there  is  probably  a  gain 
of  1,000,000  acres.  We  see  that  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  less  than  half  the  com  is  ma¬ 
tured  for  grain.  Even  in  States  like  Illinois  and 
Indiana  about  one-fourth  of  the  great  crop  Is  fed 
green  or  pul  into  the  silo.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  look  at,  these  figures.  They  show  that  the  silo  is 
gaining  In  popularity,  as  year  after  year  the  great 
value  of  silage  is  demonstrated.  Where  corn  brings 
the  highest  price  there  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
crop  goes  into  the  silo.  As  the  cultivation  of  Al¬ 
falfa  spreads  through  the  East  there  will  lx*  more 
silos.  Alfalfa  tits  tlie  land  for  more  corn,  and  good 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  are  pretty  close  to  a.  full 
balanced  ration. 

* 

1  have  15  acres  of  potatoes  and  they  are  dying  with 
blight.  Some  of  my  neighbors  are  mowing  the  tops  off 
their  potatoes,  claiming  that  (his  prevents  the  roots 
from  dying,  and  that  tin*  potatoes  keep  on  growing 
nearly  as  well  as  if  the  tops  had  not  been  blighted. 
Have  you  over  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  is  there  any¬ 
thing  tO  it?  W.  It.  A. 

WE  have  heard  of  such  cases,  and  have  had 
several  reports  which  show  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  the  plan  succeeded.  In  these  cases 
the  blight  a  Marked  the  vines  and  before  If.  spread 
all  through  them  the  field  was  mowed  and  the  vines 
raked  off  and  burned.  New  fops  grew  and  those 
were  kept  well  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  In 
this  way  they  were  kept  alive  uiili!  the  crop  ma¬ 
tured.  The  theory  of  this  treatment  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  cutting  out  diseased  wood  on  blight 
od  tree's.  In  this  the  plan  is  to  cut  below  the  dis¬ 
eased  part,  burn  the  cutting  and  spray  the  limb  be¬ 
low  the  cut.  Where  ail  the  diseased  wood  ean  he 
cut  out  and  healthy  wood  left,  this  treatment  often 
saves  the  tree.  With  potatoes  such  a  plan  would 
work  only  when  the  diseased  part  of  tlie  vines  was 
cut  off  and  destroyed  and  healthy  “stumps"  or 
lower  vines  left.  In  such  case  the  spraying  would 
help,  hut  the  disease  must  be  taken  in  hand  prompt¬ 
ly  and  the  diseased  vines  must  be  burned. 


Brevities. 

A  mood  manure  pit  will  throw  a  part  of  the  fertilizer 
hill  into  a  fit. 

I ts.ui: MJii.it  that  most  animals  dislike  the  taste  of 
rye.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  grind  and  mix  with 
oats  and  corn. 

Quit  own  advice  is  not  to  sow  I  fairy  vetch  north  of 
New  York  after  September  1.  There  may  be  eases 
where  il  gets  through  when  seeded  Inter,  but  by  rights 
il  needs  an  early  start. 

Wk  are  glad  to  see  that  the  county  fairs  and  fair 
exhibitions  generally  are  making  more  of  a  feature  of 
“household  exhibits,”  and  (longs  gen  (‘rally  which  in¬ 
terest  the  farm  women.  There  is  no  reason  why  those 
exhibits  should  not  la*  classified  and  organized  as  well 
as  any  other.  The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  at 
Fort  Collins  has  issued  a  very  nice  pamphlet  on 
“Household  Exhibits  at  Fairs."  This  tells  how  to  nr 
range  these  useful  things,  and  also  gives  score  curds 
showing  how  to  compare  those  exhibits  fairly  on  much 
the  same  basis  which  is  employed  in  judging  the  live 
st.<s*k  or  exhibits  in  oilier  departments.  People  who  are 
interested  in  matters  of  this  kind  will  surely  find  this 
little  pamphlet  just  what  they  want. 
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The  Peach  Crop  at  Auction. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  to  sell  peaches  at  auction  on  the 
New  York  market.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
with  the  Fastern  Fruit  Exchange,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
by  which  its  shipments  to  New  York  City  will  be  sold 
by  the  Department  in  its  auction  market,  and  the  East¬ 
ern  Fruit  Exchange  will  handle  shipments  to  other  mar¬ 
kets  for  organizations  or  growers.  The  Eastern  Fruit 
Exchange  has  arranged  with  the  North  American  Fruit 
Exchange  to  use  their  agency  for  distribution  for  many 
outside  markets.  This  completes  the  strongest  organiza¬ 
tion  possible  for  the  distribution  of  the  peach  crop. 

In  New  York  City  the  peaches  will  be  sold  by  the 
Fruit  Auction  Company,  under  the  control  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  accounts  will  be  guaranteed  by  this 
com  [winy,  and  returns  made  promptly.  The  Eastern 
Fruit  Exchange  of  Rochester  will  handle  the  ship¬ 
ments  for  growers  who  wish  to  divert  to  other  points 
and  this  arrangement  completes  a  very  satisfactory 
organization  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole  crop. 

The  crop  is  large,  and  with  the  best  management  there 
is  liable  to  be  a  surplus  at  the  flush  season,  and  at 
such  times  prices  will  be  low.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
use  every  possible  precaution,  to  act  vvit.li  the  greatest 
intelligence.  We  will  have  daily  reports  from  all  tin; 
principal  cities,  and  we  must  try  to  avoid  gluts  at  any 
one  place,  and  direct  shipments  where'  the  prospects  of 
good  sales  seem  most  promising.  This  will  require 
careful  attention  to  details  by  all  concerned.  Growers 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  pack,  and  ship  only 
carefully  graded  fruit.  Inferior  fruit,  should  not  be 
shipped  this  season.  They  should  advise  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  advance  what  they  have  to  ship,  and  again 
as  soon  as  the  shipment  is  made.  Stencils  and  ship¬ 
ping  blanks  will  be  furnished  growers  and  organiza¬ 
tions  on  application.  Where  possible  growers  should 
organize  shipping  associations  or  dubs,  and  appoint  a 
member  to  attend  to  shipments,  receive  reports  and  at¬ 
tend  to  details.  Where  this  is  not  possible  the  best 
service  possible  will  be  given  individual  shipments. 
Each  secretary  of  a  club,  and  each  individual  shipper 
should  consider  himself  a  committee  to  advise  and 
help  in  the  work.  Its  success  will  depend  not  on  any 
one  man  or  any  one  organization,  but  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all. 

For  nearly  four  years  we  have  been  working  to  devise 
an  economic  system  for  the  sale  of  farm  products.  We 
are  now  approaching  the  practical  test  f  the  plans  we 
have  so  deliberately  devised.  The  system  of  selling  at 
wholesale  is  complete.  The  auction  sales  will  clean 
up  the  market  every  day,  and  leave  it  free  for  a  fresh 
sale  the  following  day.  If  there  is  a  surplus,  we  must 
expect  low  prices  while  the  surplus  lasts;  but  we  hope 
to  influence  an  increased  consumption,  and,  if  success¬ 
ful,  that  will  reduce  the  surplus,  if  it.  does  not  entire¬ 
ly  prevent  it. 

Write  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  71  W. 
■J.'lrd  St.,  New  York,  now,  how  many  peaches  you  have; 
when  you  expect  they  will  he  ready  to  ship  and  if  you 
can  ship  in  car  lots,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  growers.  Farmers  have  been  preparing  for  this 
departure  for  nearly  four  years.  We  arc  now  right  up 
to  the  practical  test.  The  growers  have  the  fruit.  The 
consumers  are  ready  for  it.  The  distributor’s  task  is 
simply  to  take  it.  from  the  one  and  hand  it  to  the  other. 
We  ha vi'  the  organization  to  do  this.  If  the  old  method 
suited  you  you  would  never  have  created  this  organiza¬ 
tion  to  replace  it.  We  think  now  you  want  to  try  it 
out.  You  control  the  situation;  you  have  the  fruit; 
you  are  the  master.  The  fruit  cannot  be  sold  until  you 
say  who  is  to  handle  it.  The  more  you  concentrate 
shipments  the  easier  it  will  he  to  serve  you.  With  all 
the  fruit  in  one  organization  better  prices  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  than  in  divided  shipments.  No  one  can  sell  at 
high  prices  150  carloads  of  perishable  fruit,  daily  on 
the  market  that  wants  only  100  carloads;  but  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale  will  find  a  market  for  all  of  it  at  a  price 
regulated  according  to  the  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
demand  can  be  increased  by  reducing  the  cost  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution. 

The  State  has  undertaken  the  supervision  of  this 
work  at.  your  demand.  The  organization  is  completed. 
The  producers’  end  is  not  as  well  organized  as  it  should 
he,  but:  that  can  come  later.  Let  us  cooperate  now  to 
muke  a  success  of  the  marketing  of  the  peach  crop. 


Developing  the  Peach  Market. 

The  National  Housewives’  League,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  has  started  a  peach  cam¬ 
paign  among  consumers.  The  peach  crop  is  enormous 
this  year,  and  prices  to  growers  are  very  low.  Yet  re¬ 
tail  prices  in  the  large  cities  are  kept  up  to  a  high 
figure.  Peaches  which  net  the  producer  .'»()  cents  or 
even  less  per  basket  are  retailing  for  one  dollar  or 
more,  while  in  smaller  lots  prices  are  all  out  of  rea¬ 
son.  Unless  the  consumption  is  increased  thousands 
of  baskets  will  rot  on  the  ground,  as  it  will  not  pay 
to  handle  them.  The  Housewives’  League  proposes  to 
encourage  peach  eating  and  canning,  and  to  insist  upon 
lower  retail  prices.  They  figure  that  on  days  of  heavy 
shipment  peaches  should  retail  in  New  York  at.  (50 
•’cuts  a  basket,  and  that  consumers  would  then  take 
care  of  all  that  can  he  sent:  here.  The  retailers  will 
•  'I  course  object  to  low  prices  baaed  on  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  for  they  prefer  to  keep  prices  high  if  they  can — * 
no  matter  if  this  means  destruction  for  part  of  the 
crop.  If  tlie  women  will  take  hold  of  this  and  demand 
pouches  at  a  fair  price  in  time  of  heavy  shipments  they 


will  help  themselves  and  the  growers  too.  In  a  year 
like  the  present  there  should  he  the  heaviest  consump¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  crops  arc  large  and 
the  food  is  ready  to  ship,  and  it  is  criminal  folly  for  the 
retailers  to  hold  up  the  public  for  high  prices  at  such 
i)  time.  Fair  prices  will  double  sales,  and  that  means 
an  advertisement  for  fruit  another  year,  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  better  for  producers.  'Phis  peaeli  campaign 
ought  to  be  started  in  every  town  and  city  of  the 
country. 


Egg  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Part  II. 

EGG-ORA  DING  RULES.— The  New  York  Mercan¬ 
tile  Exchange  has  formulated  a  set.  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  among  other  things  hns  established  grades  on 
eggs.  We  find  quoted  each  day  “Extras,”  “First  Ex¬ 
tras,”  “Firsts,”  "Seconds,”  “Dirties,”  “Cheeks”  and 
many  months  during  the  year  we  find  eggs  of  no  grade 
quoted.  The  system  of  establishing  these  grades  is  that 
of  having  a  committee,  known  as  the  “Egg  Committee,” 
or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  fix,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  a  different  rule  as  to  what 
eggs  shall  he  considered  admissible  into  each  grade. 
No  man  can  classify  eggs  into  these  technical  fine  spun 
grades.  Ft  is  not  intended  that  he  should.  The  real 
purpose  of  this  system  of  grading  in  connection  with 
other  rules  of  the  Exchange  is  to  keep  one  hand  on  the 
throat  of  the  producer  in  the  country  and  the  other 
hand  in  a  close  grasp  of  the  throat  of  the  consumer  in 
the  city.  Such  is  the  real  result,  and  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  could  be  intended.  rPhp  officers  and  committees 
have  been  for  years  controlled  by  a  few  houses,  which 
hold  the  other  members  in  secure  control.  If  an  un¬ 
ruly  member  asserted  independence  and  made  a  gen¬ 
uine  sale  through  the  Exchange,  the*  eggs  would  be  in¬ 
spected  by  the  men  in  control  of  the  organization,  and 
they  would  probably  not  grade  up  to  the  standard  of 
th»!  grade  sold.  In  that  case  the  unruly  member  would 
have  his  eggs  rejected  and  would  be  subject  to  a  line 
besides.  This  whip  held  over  the  shoulders  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  keeps  them  in  subjection,  and  the  few  active  mem¬ 
bers  establish  [trices  through  real  or  fictitious  sales  be¬ 
tween  themselves.  By  establishing  such  ([notation  on 
eggs  shipped  to  the  New  York  markets,  they,  at  the 
same  time  establish  the  quotation  and  the  market;  value 
of  all  eggs  throughout  the  United  States.  The  results 
of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  operations, 
which  last  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  every  morning  are  wired  to  every  other  butter 
and  egg  exchange  in  the  United  States  and  to  nearly 
every  shipper  of  eggs  in  the  United  States  and  it  is 
by  these  quotations  that  the  other  exchanges  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  base  the  quotations  which  rule 
the  other  mnrkes. 

N.  Y.  QUOTATIONS  RULE. — It  would  seem 
strange  that  the  New  York  quotation  should  have  any 
influence  in  I, os  Angeles,  hut  as  the  New  York  market 
advances  or  declines  nine  days  out  of  ten  the  Los 
Angeles  market  and  all  other  markets  in  the  United 
States  advance  and  decline.  Boston  will  hold  her 
market  one  hour  later  so  as  to  get  the  New  York  quo¬ 
tation  before  making  a  market.  Philadelphia  usually 
reflects  the  New  York  market  quotation  each  and  every 
day.  The  only  market  in  the  United  States  that  has  u 
semblance  of  individuality  and  freedom  from  absolute 
control  of  the  New  York  quotation  is  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  Here  perhaps  twenty  days  out  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  business  days  in  the  year  the  New  York  market  is 
ignored.  But  in  the  remaining  “SO  business  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  advances  or  declines  recorded  in  New 
York  City  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  are  reflected  in  tin*  quotations  established  and 
published  in  Chicago  on  eggs.  The  bids  and  offerings 
in  eggs  on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  are  al¬ 
ways  by  grade.  Not.  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  ever  sell  any  eggs  under  the  call.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  live  per  cent,  who  do 
the  trading  usually  arrange  matters  to  the  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  ninety-five  percent.;  second,  the  ninety- 
live  per  cent,  of  the  members  arc  afraid  to  sell  under 
the  “call”  on  account  of  feeling  that  the  eggs  they 
might  sell  would  not  pass  the  critical  inspection  o,  the 
inspector  and  that  they  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
or  fine,  which  the  Mercantile  Exchange  has  arranged  in 
its  rules  and  regulations.  The  rules  covering  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  eggs  are  so  critical  that  there  is  not  one  shipment 
arriving  in  New  York  City  out  of  100  on  an  average 
that,  would  pass  as  an  “Extra”  or  as  an  “Extra  First,” 
so  we  find  the  hulk  of  the  trading  done  under  the  “cull” 
on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
done  in  the  grade  known  as  "Firsts”  in  eggs. 

IMAGINARY  GRADES  AND  “WASH  SAFES.”— 
During  March,  April  and  May  it  is  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  from  northerly  sections  to  find  eggs  which  will  pass 
as  “Firsts”  but  after  July  1,  and  continuing  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  not  one  shipment  out.  of  50  arriving  in  New 
York  would  grade  as  “Firsts.”  Thus  from  July  1  to 
January  1  we  find  the  market  on  all  eggs  made  by  a  few 
operators,  bidding  for  a  grade  of  eggs  which  exists  in 
such  an  extremely  small  quantity  that  their  bids  and 
offerings  are  little  better,  if  any,  than  a  practical  joke. 
When  the  members  of  an  exchange  wish  to  establish 
a  price  for  a  commodity  without  actually  buying  or 
selling  goods,  they  fix  up  .in  understanding  by  which 
certain  members  hid  for  an  offering  of  goods.  To  all 
appearances  the  sale  is  made,  and  the  check  is  passed 
over,  and  the  record  of  a  real  transaction  made  on  the 
hooks,  but  no  goods  are  passed,  and  later  the  fictitious 


account  is  balanced  by  a  return  of  cash  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  check.  All  then  stand  just,  where  they 
began  without  gain  or  loss;  but  the  “rigged”  transac¬ 
tions  make  a  record  of  high  or  low  prices  to  suit  the 
interest  of  the  manipulations.  These  transactions  un¬ 
known  as  “wash  sales.”  When  such  quotations  go 
out  to  producers  and  shippers  or  to  consumers,  they 
fix  prices  just  as  effectively  under  our  present  system 
as  if  flu'  sales  had  actually  been  made. 


Marketing  Poultry  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Rhode  Tsland  Poultry  Association  is  29  years 
old,  and  for  20  years  has  worked  hard  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  fancier  or  exhibition  poultry.  Now,  it 
will  take  up  the  utility  side  by  handling  the  selling 
proposition  : 

The  selling  plan  is  to  affix  a  bright  red  tag  to  each 
specimen  of  dressed  poultry  offered  for  sale.  This  tag 
is  so  fastened  that  it  cannot  he  removed  without,  mutil¬ 
ating  the  seal.  This  seal  bears  the  monogram  which 
is  the  registered  trademark  of  the  Rhode  Island  Poultry 
Association.  They  are  sponsors  for  the  quality  of  the 
goods.  The  tag  explains  the  rules  under  which  the 
poultry  is  produced,  dressed  and  marketed.  The  eggs 
are  all  [lacked  in  one  dozen  size  cartons,  plainly  printed 
on  three  sides,  dated  when  they  leave  the  farm,  sealed 
with  the  aforementioned  sticker  and  none  are  guaran¬ 
teed  if  seal  is  broken  when  purchased. 

To  secure  the  privilege  of  this  system  of  marketing 
one  must  he  a  member  of  the  association,  and  all  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  so  offered  for  sale  must  he  produced  in 
Rhode  Island.  All  members  when  making  application 
for  a  supply  of  tags,  stickers  and  cartons  arc  obliged  to 
sign  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  their  use. 
Each  applicant  is  given  a  special  producer’s  number 
which  must  go  on  every  article  sold  under  these  rules. 

This  is  good  work  —right  along  the  line  of  co¬ 
operative  selling.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a  stand¬ 
ard  product  guaranteed  by  responsible  people.  That 
is  the  foundation  of  all  commercial  success. 


Newsboys  to  Sell  Farm  Produce. 

There  arc  a  good  many  farmers  in  this  section  who 
desire  to  sell  their  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  etc.,  direct  to 
city  families  delivered  and  get  retail  prices.  Gould  we 
not  get  newsboys  to  take  orders  for  this  stuff,  deliver 
and  collect  when  goods  arc  shipped,  and  pay  them 
a  commission?  Gun  you  suggest  a  better  plan  lo 
reach  the  consumer?  k.  w.  .ionics  nmkhkky  on. 

Virginia. 

I  his  might  Work  in  small  places  where  the  newsboys 
are  well  known  and  where  it  would  he  something  of  an 
object  for  people  to  he  honest  and  pay  their  hills.  In 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  such  a  plan  would  not  work 
without  personal  supervision.  The  newsboys  who  do 
these  wonderful  things  in  business  mostly  live  in  the 
pages  of  the  magazines  or  story  papers.  Unless  some¬ 
one  in  the  city  could  guarantee  the  newsboys  and  their 
dealings  there  would  he  nothing  in  it.  Farmers  who 
seldom  visit  the  large  cities  have  little  idea  of  the 
sharp  practices  followed  by  both  buyer  and  seller  in 
retail  trades.  The  most  feasible  plan  at  present  is  for 
local  farmers  to  organize  a  company,  hire  a  store  in 

some  nearby  place  of  fair  size  and  try  selling  co¬ 

operatively.  They  will  probably  have  to  buy  their 
goods  cooperatively  to  make  any  profit  at  first,  but  if 

they  can  keep  at  it  they  can  develop  a  far  better  trade 

than  shipping  to  some  distant  market. 

The  New  York  Grape  Crop. 

After  receiving  reports  from  various  vincyardists 
in  the  Fake  Kcuka  grape  belt,  following  an  inspection 
or  the  district,  William  N.  Wise  of  Bonn  Yan  has  is 
sued  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  prospects 
for  the  grower,  which  are  not  very  encouraging: 

It  having  rained  nearly  every  day  for  six  weeks, 
and  the  storms  having  been  in  some  instances  of  un 
precodon  ted  severity,  the  community  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come,  to  some  extent,  hardened  to  it,  and  on  Monday 
the  comment  of  the  inhabitants  was  mild  compared 
with  tin'  dismay  with  which  they  discussed  the  previous 
storm.  But  investigation  shows  that  really  the  actual 
damage  by  this  storm  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  previous  ones. 

“The  hail  damaged  a  larger  number  of  vineyards  than 
the  oldest  vineyardist,  ever  remembers  before.'  Many  of 
them  were  only  slightly  affected  and  in  some  eases' the 
clusters  of  grapes  on  which  only  an  occasional  berry 
was  hit,  will  not  show  by  the  time  they  have  ripened  ; 
yet.  in  some  vineyards  it  was  so  severe  that  not  a  cluster 
is  left.  In  many  vineyards  the  clusters  have  been 
damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fruit  can  never  be 
packed  in  baskets  hut  no  doubt  can  he  sold  for  wine 
and  grape  juice. 

“This  storm  did  great  damage  to  beans,  corn,  apples, 
oats,  plums  and  other  products.  In  fact,  whereas,  four 
weeks  ago  the  crops  of  every  description  were  universal¬ 
ly  as  fine  as  ever  were  seen,  there  is  not  one  that  has 
not  suffered  seriously  by  the  excessive  rain.  Early  in 
July,  I  estimated  the  coming  Fake  Kcuka  grape  crop 
as  GO  per  cent  of  that  of  1014  which  was  a  100  per  cent, 
crop,  but  at  this  time  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  .'55 
per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  is  nearer  right.”  A.  n,  p. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  puts  the 
world  production  of  wheat  at  2,58.’!, 000,000  bushels; 
rye,  1,020,000,000;  oats,  *2,0 1:5,000,000,  and  barley  <>07, 
000,000.  These  figures  do  not  include  Germany  and 
Austria  Hungary  as  complete  statistics  are  not  avail¬ 
able  from  these  countries. 

The  Gorn  Trade  News  gives  the  following  estimates: 

1  nited  Kingdom.  Weather  favorable  and  harvesting 
progressing,  'i  ield  and  quality  will  he  under  expecta¬ 
tions.  New  wheat  will  he  moving  shortly. 

France.- -Weather  more  favorable,  but  scarcity  of 
labor  is  against  successful  harvesting.  Yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  will  he  disappointing.  Importation  will  he  im¬ 
portant. 

Germany.  Wheat  is  a  good  average,  with  reserves 
liberal ;  rye  bare  average;  barley  and  oats  lurge  and 
potatoes  large  yield,  equaling  50,000,000  tons. 

Italy.— Harvesting  is  disappointing,  and  importation 
will  he  liberal. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

GET  UP  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN 
SEPTEMBER. 

Ab,  to  rise  up  at  the  dawning  of  some 
cool  September  morning. 

And  to  catch  those  transient  beauties 
that  escape  all  sleeping  eyes! 

Along  the  roadside  edges,  the  purpling 
broom  and  sedges 

Are  frosted  thick  with  dewy  gems  be¬ 
neath  the  rose  hued  skies ; 

While  spider  wheels  are  swinging  or  to 
the  fences  clinging. 

T.ike  countless  diamond  sunbursts  from 
out  some  miser’s  store. 

And  deej)  among  the  grasses,  the  modest 
aster  lassies 

Rift  up  their  starry  faces  to  greet  the 
day  once  more. 

Now  is  it  just  a  fancy,  or  nature’s  necro¬ 
mancy, 

That  everywhere  the  world  seems  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  fairy  land? 

The  chinquapins  are  dropping  and  little 
rabbits  hopping 

In  search  of  early  breakfast  across  the 
white  road  sand. 

The  goldenrod  is  flaunted,  and  sumac, 
never  daunted, 

Again  is  forming  patterns  with  its 
shining  flame  tipped  leaves. 

And  over  all  the  highway,  in  every  bid¬ 
den  byway, 

They  form  that  magic  carpet  no  hu¬ 
man  ever  weaves. 

If  you  would  make  life  longer,  and  have 
your  faith  grow  stronger, 

Get  up  before  the  sunrise  some  cool 
September  morn ; 

And  while  the  day  is  breaking,  and  all 
the  earth  is  waking, 

Behold  the  myriad  wonders  of  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  dawn. 

— Cornelia  C.  Aldridge  in  Youth’s  Com-' 

panion. 

* 

Arizona  is  reported  to  have  the  only 
official  woman  live  stock  inspector  in  the 
world.  Mrs  Okla  Noonan  was  appoint¬ 
ed  live  stock  inspector  for  Gila  Bend  by 
Secretary  Samuel  B.  Brodner  of  the  live 
stock  sanitary  board.  Mrs.  Noonan  is  a 
native  of  Arizona  and  is  thoroughly  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  cattle  business.  Secretary 
Brodner  says  if  the  experiment  proves  a 
success  it  is  probable  that  the  board  may 
in  the  future  appoint  only  women  to  such 
positions. 

* 

The  long  knitted  silk  scarfs  used  for 
motor  wear  are  popular  fancy  work  this 
season.  Many  of  them  are  made  double, 
with  an  opening  at  the  center  of  one  side 
seam  just  large  enough  to  put  the  head 
in.  The  scarf  may  then  be  put  over  the 
head  like  a  cap,  and  the  ends  thrown 
around  the  shoulders. 


A  skirt  of  white  cotton  gabardine 
made  by  a  fashionable  dressmaker  was 
made  after  the  familiar  model  buttoned 
down  the  front  with  large  pearl  buttons, 
which  we  see  readymade  in  so  many 
stores.  This  skirt  differed  from  the 
readymade  ones,  however,  in  having  the 
buttons  sewn  on  with  bright  red  silk, 
while  opposite  each  button  was  a  large 
arrow  embroidered  in  red  silk,  similar  to 
those  worked  on  sailor  suits.  A  wide 
belt  of  red  suhde  leather  was  passed 
through  narrow  straps  of  the  material. 
The  same  idea,  using  the  colored  silk  to 
sew  on  buttons,  can  be  used  on  children  s 
clothes  with  very  attractive  results. 

* 

There  is  some  pathos,  as  well  as  hu¬ 
mor,  in  the  following  anecdote,  related 
by  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal : 

“Mister,”  said  the  small  boy  who  was 
sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  roadside,  “do 
you  spose  tliey’s  any  kidnappers  goin’ 
through  the  county  this  time  of  year  in 
automobiles?” 

“I  haven’t  heard  of  any.” 

“Rut  sometimes  they  came  along  un¬ 
expected.  don’t  they?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Well.  I’m  going  to  hang  on  here  a 
little  while  longer.  There’s  enough 
chores  waitin’  fur  me  at  home  to  keep  me 
goin’  till  10  o’clock  tonight  an’  I  ain't 
never  had  an  automobile  ride  in  my  life.” 
* 

Our  home  garden  showed,  during 
August,  some  low-growing  plants  dose- 
set  with  tiny  leaves  of  bright  fresh  green, 
covered  with  slender  wands  of  little  pur¬ 
plish  pink  flowers.  It  was  real  Scotch 
heather  —  the  botanists  call  it  Calluna 
vulgaris — and  it  bloomed  as  contentedly 
in  New  Jersey  as  among  the  moors  and 
hills  of  its  native  land.  No  doubt  the 
damp  season  was  helpful  to  it.  As  it 
was  only  planted  last  Spring,  we  do 
not  know  how  it  will  stand  the  Winter, 
but  we  are  told  that  it  has  been  suc- 
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eessfully  naturalized  in  several  places  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  think  it  will  need  shading  to  avoid 
sunscald.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  plant, 
apart  from  its  associations  with  Scot¬ 
tish  history  and  romance. 

£ 

Some  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  they 
use  the  tireless  cooker  very  satisfactorily 
in  canning  fruit.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  those  who  can  give  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  work,  telling  just  how 
they  did  it.  and  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  cooking. 

# 

The  following  recipe  for  ginger  jum¬ 
bles  makes  delicious  cakes,  especially 
when  freshly  made:  One  and  one-half 
eup  brown  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  butter  or  other  short¬ 
ening.  one-half  cup  sour  milk,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  one  teaspoon  ground  gin¬ 
ger,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one-half 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8687 — Child’s  Coat, 
2  to  (i  years. 


8740 — Girl's  Middy 
Costume,  to  be 
shirred  or  smocked, 
10  to  14  years. 


8738 — Infant's  Coat 
and  Cap.  one  size. 


8723 — Blouse  with 
or  without  Over¬ 
bodice,  34  to  42  lmst. 


8743 — Child's  Coat. 
4  to  8  years. 


8739  —  Flounced 
Skirt.  24  to  30 
waist. 


Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
hie-her  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  hasting  line  being  shown  by  a  line 
of  small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not 
want  a  seam  allowance  may  trim  it  oif  along 
the  basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting 
line  are  given  on  envelope  containing  the 
pattern. 
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style,  while  collarless,  has  contrasting 
lapels  and  cuffs;  there  is  a  pocket  on 
the  skirt,  and  adjustable  waist  band. 
Such  an  apron  makes  a  cool  house  dress, 
or  it  can  be  slipped  on  over  a  nice  after¬ 
noon  dress  and  give  perfect  protection. 

Satin  hats  with  velvet  facing  are 
among  new  Autumn  styles  in  poke  and 
sailor  shapes,  colors  black,  white  and 
purple.  In  the  new  velvet  hats  there 
are  many  attractive  tricornes.  Among 
the  trimmings,  cock  feathers,  both  in 
plumes  and  pompons,  bold  a  leading 
place,  and  there  are  many  rather  fuzzy- 
looking  worsted  flowers.  Rather  plain 
French  shapes  in  hatters’  plush  show  the 
return  of  old  favorites ;  they  range  from 
about  $7  to  $12  for  the  untrimmed  hats. 
Wool  felt  and  wool  velour  is  shown  in 
English  bats  of  deep  rich  colors  simply 
trimmed  costing  from  $3.95  to  $19.50; 
they  possess  wearing  qualities  lacking  in 
the  velvet  and  satin  hats. 

A  firm  sending  many  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages  abroad  states  that  it  is  not  unusal 
for  people  to  buy  11  pounds  of  sugar, 
costing  00  to  65  cents,  and  then  send 
it  abroad  at  a  cost  of  $1.32  to  some  dis¬ 
trict  where  sugar  is  now  a  luxury. 

Many  new  tailored  suits  show  the 
Russian  influence.  A  young  woman’s  suit 
seen  in  a  Fifth  avenue  store  was  of 
dark  Russian  green  whipcord,  trimmed 
with  gray  krimmer.  The  skirt  was  plain  ; 
the  coat,  of  medium  length,  with  a  four- 
iuch  band  of  fur  around  the  bottom. 
There  were  large  fur  buttons  and  a  nar¬ 
row  line  of  fur  around  the  high  military 
collar.  It  is  noticeable  that  many  smart 
new  suits  are  of  black. 

A  wash-boiler  tray  is  made  of  heavy 
metal  mesh  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  boil¬ 
er,  with  stout  wire  handles  at  either 
end ;  when  the  tray  is  lifted  the  handles 
hook  over  the  end  of  the  boiler.  This 
enables  one  to  drain  the  clothes,  and 
avoids  any  risk  of  tearing  by  lifting  the 
clothes  out  with  a  stick. 

New  styles  in  shoes  show  slender  lines, 
with  plain  black  in  the  lead.  The  very 
elaborate  colored  shoes  are  now  being  sold 
off  at  great  reductions,  and  no  doubt  a 
grCSit  deal  of  this  stock  has  been  sent 


tablespoon  cloves,  two  quarts  flour.  This 
makes  a  large  batch.  The  batter  should 
be  so  thick  you  can  hardly  stir  it.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  ou  a  well-greased  tin,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven,  watching  that  tin* 
jumbles  do  not  scorch. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

"Bungalow  aprons”  offered  in  a  special 
sale  at  S9  cents  and  $1.29  are  a  form 
of  apron  that  looks  like  a  plain  house- 
dress.  Briefly,  the  bungalow  apron  may 
be  described  as  a  collarless  one-piece 
dress  with  loose  elbow  sleeves  and  flar¬ 
ing  skirt,  fastening  all  the  way  down 
with  invisible  snap  fasteners.  One  style 
lias  raglau  sleeves,  the  neck,  slightly  point 
t-d.'  ’with'  contrasting  binding;  another 


Here  is  the  Flavor 

you’ve  been  looking  for 
in  your  Ham  and  Bacon 

When  you’ve  raised  good  stock 
—the  flavor  of  the  meat  when  cured 
is  largely  a  matter  of  using  the 
right  salt  to  cure  with.  Worcester 
Salt  has  the  true  salt  flavor.  It  is 
sweet  and  savory.  No  other  salt 
can  possibly  be  so  good.  The 
special  Worcester  process  takes 
out  every  trace  of  bitterness. 

Worcester  Salt  dissolves  in¬ 
stantly  and  makes  a  crystal-clear 
brine  that  is  free  from  scum  or 
sediment.  It  permeates  your 
meats  through  and  through  and 
gives  them  that  rich  flavor  you 
can’t  get  with  any  other  salt. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  the  only  brand  for 
all  around  results.  Its  line,  even  grains 
make  it  best  for  both  table  and  cook¬ 
ing.  Purer  salt  isn’t  made.  Get  a  bag. 

5c  to  25c.  All  grocers. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 
■  .  NEW  YORK  i  ■ 


The  Many  Uses  of 

UNION  CARBIDE 

and 

ACETYLENE 

The  Union  Carbide  Company  is 
the  largest  user  of  industrial  horse¬ 
power  in  the  world. 

Union  Carbide  is  the  granite- 
lilce  material  that  yields  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  In 
the  process 
of  manufac- 
t  u  r  e  the 
power  of  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  and  the 
great  rapids  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  electric 
current,  which  in  turn 
(  n **  is  changed  into  heat. 

I  This  heat  is  used  to 
maintain  the  highest  temperature  known 
to  science  in  the  hundreds  of  huge  electric  fur¬ 
naces  which  turn  out  the  Carbide. 

The  process  of  making  Acetylene  from 
Carbide  is  so  simple  it  has  brought  this 
gas  into  world-wide  use.  Today  tens  of 
thousands  of  mine  workers  are  wearing 
acetylene  mine  lamps  on  their  caps— 
thousands  of  acetylene  torches  are  illum¬ 
inating  big  out-door  construction  pro¬ 
jects— tens  of  thousands  of  automobiles 

are  equipped  with  acetylene  headlights — thou¬ 
sands  olfactories  and  machine  shops  are  using 
oxy-acetylene  metal  cutting  and  welding 
torches  — thousands 
of  acetylene  light-  WELDING 
house  buoys  illumin-  s' AC 
ate  our  sea  coast.  r 

Others  light  the  fnAINSj 
whole  course  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

And  hundreds 
of  thousands  of 
country  home 
families  are  using 
Home-made  Acety¬ 
lene  for  both  lighting 
and  cooking.-  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  Union 
Carbide  used  to  mak 
this  acetylene  is  pur¬ 
chased  direct  from  the  Union  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany’s  warehouses  located  at  shipping  points 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  hundred  pound 
drums  in  which  it  is  packed  Union  Carbide 
is  as  safe  to  ship,  store  and  handle  as  coal. 
It  won’t  burn  and  can’t  explode. 

FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  ANY  OF 

THE  USES  OF  UNION  CARBIDE,  ADDRESS 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  CO.,  Dept.6 

42nd  Struut  Building,  NEW  YORK,  or 
Pooplo*  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL.  (1) 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
“Granger”  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 
Cheaper  than  canning — Less  work — No  loss — 
Cost.  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $8.00.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4TH  ST.,  F  H I  LA.,  PA. 

7Ke  Giant  Jointer  SaPs* 
“This  Beats 
Wall  Paper 

— And  It’s 
Cheaper,  Too” 

Wall  paper, 

as  everybody  knows, 
is  unsanitary,  a  trap 
for  germs;  often  contains 
poisonous  colorings,  is 
easily  soiled  and  stays  soiled.  Calcimine  la 
a  step-brother  to  whitewash— and  looks  it- 
cracks,  flakes  and  shows  stains. 


is  an  artistic,  sanitary,  washable,  dur¬ 
able.  economical  Wall  Finish.  Soft  and  vel¬ 
vety  in  tone.  Can  be  cleansed  entirely  or 
grease,  smoke  and  finger  marks  with  ordin¬ 
ary  soap  and  water. 

Lu- Co -Flat  is  the  leading  choice 
among  decorators  for  artistic  new  buildings. 
It  ought  to  be  your  choice  for  your  home. 
Comes  in  23  beautiful  tints. 

17D|7|7  handsomely  illus- 
*  It  trated  book  “Modern 

and  Artistic  Interiors.”  Gives 
many  valuable  suggestions  on 
home  decorating — also  our  lat¬ 
est  bulletin  “Save  Money  on 
Paint."  Write 


THE  GIANT 
FAINTER 


Office  18 


tm 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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to  smaller  towns  and  cities,  where  it  will 
perhaps,  be  sold  as  New  York  styles. 
Ties  or  Oxfords  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  this  Summer,  their  place  being 
taken  by  pumps  and  Colonials.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  rubber-soled  ties 
for  country  wear.  A  pair  of  well-cut 
rubber-soled  russet  ties  will  give  a  coun¬ 
try-dwelling  girl  more  satisfaction  than 
any  other  shoes.  What  is  called  the 
French  last  is  a  little  narrower  and  not 
quite  so  round-toed  as  the  English  last. 
The  regular  russet  is  rather  nicer  in  these 
shoes  than  the  yellower  shades.  Russet 
buttoned  shoes  are  very  nice  when  well 
cut.  and  there  are  very  sensible  models 
for  children.  While  the  showy  colored 
shoes  are  “out,”  bronze  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  popular,  because  of  the  African 
brown  so  fashionable  in  Autumn  mate¬ 
rials.  Some  dressy  buttoned  shoes  have 
bronze  vamps  and  tops  of  brown  su&de 
cloth. 

Ready-made  taffeta  i>ettieoat  flounces 
are  offered  for  94  cents  in  a  variety  of 
plain  colors  and  changeable  effects.  Such 
a  flounce  will  make  a  worn  petticoat  prac¬ 
tically  new. 


Sweeping  Compounds 

On  page  945  you  mention  a  sweeping 
powder  containing  paraffin  and  mineral 
sperm  oil.  I  have  failed  to  note  this  re¬ 
cipe  and  will  be  glad  if  you  will  repeat 
it.  E.  ,P. 

The  note  printed  last  year  states  that 
there  are  si  great  many  sweeping  com¬ 
pounds  mostly  consisting  of  sand  and  saw¬ 
dust  with  some  oil  as  rosin  or  tar  oils; 
in  fact  almost  any  oil  that  is  thick  enough 
and  does  not  dry  readily,  yet  is  not  sticky. 
Salt  alone  is  considered  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  one  of  the  best  compounds  con¬ 
sists  of  sand,  sawdust,  salt  and  paraffin. 
The  proportions  are  five  pounds  of  saw¬ 
dust,  three  ounces  of  salt,  about  two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  sand.  Mix  the  above 
with  an  ounce  of  paraffin  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  paraffin  oil.  The  oil  may  be 
heated  in  a  double  boiler,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  paraffin  wax  will  readily 
dissolve.  Still  another  compound  for  ab¬ 
sorbing  or  preventing  dust  may  be  readily 
made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  mineral 
sperm  oil  with  22  ounces  of  Portland 
cement  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  mirbane 
oil.  Mix  and  stir  thoroughly  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  granular  mass  rather  than  a 
paste. 


Canning  Corn  and  Beans 

F.  H.  might  find  the  enclosed  recipe 
for  canning  corn  useful.  It  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  for  years.  It  is  good  for 
beans,  too,  but  the  recipe  with  cream 
of  tartar  which  you  publish^  recently 
is  better  still  for  beans.  I  used  it  last 
last  year  with  such  good  results  that  I 
am  spreading  it  far  and  wide  this  year. 
Some  people  think  the  canned  beaus  even 
nicer  in  flavor  than  fresh  ones. 

To  can  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc. :  One 
pint  water,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  salt, 
nine  cups  vegetables.  Boil  five  minutes, 
can  and  seal.  Corn  should  be  cut  off  cob, 
string  beans  broken  in  inch  lengths. 
When  you  wish  to  use  a  can  drain  off 
the  liquid,  rinse  well,  drain,  cover  with 
cold  water  and  let  boil  till  tender,  five 
to  15  minutes.  Drain  again,  season  as 
any  other  corn  or  beans.  If  they  taste 
salty  they  may  be  soaked  a  few  hours  in 
cold  water  before  cooking. 

In  canning  corn  it  may  be  well  to  pack 
it  well  down  in  the  jars,  using  something 
like  a  piece  of  broom  handle  or  a  toy 
potato  masher — the  idea,  of  course,  be¬ 
ing  to  exclude  any  air  that  may  get  in 
amongst  the  corn.  The  writer  has  had 
corn  prepared  in  this  way  for  three  years, 
as  good  at  the  end  as  at  the  begiming. 
About  18  cups  of  corn  fill  four  quart 
jars.  A.  E.  F. 


The  Baby’s  Second  Summer 

The  Children’s.  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  issued 
a  circular  telling  how  to  feed  a  baby  dur¬ 
ing  its  second  Summer.  Here  are  sam¬ 
ple  meals  for  a  healthy  child  from  IS 
months  to  two  years  old  (an  ounce  is 
two  tablespoonfuls)  ;  Seven  A.  M.,  milk, 
eight  to  10  ounces.  Piece  of  zweiback, 
toast  or  dried  bread.  9  A.  M.,  orange 
juice,  two  ounces.  10  A.  M.,  cereal,  two 
tablespoonfuls.  Cup  miik.  2  P.  M.,  broth, 
six  ounces,  meat,  one  tablespoonful.  vege¬ 
table  (spinach),  one  tablespoonful,  stale 
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bread,  one  niece,  baked  apple,  one  to  two 
tablespoonfuls.  6  P.  M.,  cereal,  lVj 
tablespoonfuls,  milk,  six  to  eight  ounces, 
toast  or  bread.  10  P.  M.,  milk,  eight 
ounces  in  cup  (may  be  omitted). 

The  following  rules  for  cooking  and 
preparing,  certain  of  these  articles  are 
supplied  : 

Toast.  —  Bread  one  day  old  cut  in 
very  thin  slices;  slices  placed  on  edge 
in  a  toast  rack  in  an  oven  to  dry.  Leave 
oven  door  partly  open. 

Broth. — Of  round  steak  one  pound,  of 
water  one  pint.  Put  the  meat  on  in  cold 
water  and  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boil, 
then  lower  the  flame  that  it  barely  sim¬ 
mers  for  three  or  four  hours.  Remove 
the  meat  and  add  enough  water  to  make 
up  the  original  amount  of  liquid ;  strain 
through  a  wire  sieve  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  When  cool  the  fat  is  removed  in 
a  solid  piece,  leaving  a  clear  liquid  or 
jelly.  Heat  a  small  portion  when  it  is 


Embroidery  Designs 


-No.  904  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a  com¬ 
bination  under  garment.  The  scalloped  edges 
are  to  be  padded  and  buttonholed.  The  stems 
are  to  be  outlined,  the  llowers  and  the  leaves 
are  to  he  worked  soldly.  as  eyelets  or  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  Price  of  transfer  pattern, 
10  cents. 


time  to  feed  the  baby.  Keep  the  jelly 
covered  and  on  ice. 

Meat. —  One  tablospoonful.  Take  meat, 
round  or  sirloin  steak,  scraped  with  a 
silver  spoon.  When  you  have  the  desired 
amount  shape  into  a  pat  and  broil  on  a 
hot,  dry  spider.  When  done  add  a  little 
salt;  or,  a  piece  of  rare  round  or  sirloin 
steak,  the  outer  part  having  been  cut 
away  is  scraped  or  shredded  with  a  knife. 

Spinach.  —  Cook  spinach  in  salted 
water  until  tender.  Pour  cold  water  over 
it  and  drain.  Rub  through  a  fine  sieve. 

Baked  Apple.  —  Apple  baked  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Skin  and  core  re¬ 
moved  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pulp 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve. 

Cereal  —  Flour  preparations  —  Cereal 
preparation  three-quarters  of  a  cup  cook¬ 
ed  with  one  quart  of  water  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  enough  water  to  keep  moist. 

Oatmeal. — Half  a  pint  of  water  boil¬ 
ing  in  the  top  of  the  double  boiier ;  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  drop  in 
gradually  one-half  cup  of  oatmeal  flakes, 
stirring  all  the  while.  Cook  for  three 
hours  and  strain  through  a  wire  sieve. 
Pour  on  one  or  two  ounces  of  milk. 

The  circular  says  the  mother  should 
never  give  the  baby  cakes,  candy,  dough¬ 
nuts,  pastry,  fresh  bread,  griddle  cakes, 
syrup,  molasses,  pork  or  tough  meat  of 
any  knd ;  bananas,  overripe  fruits,  pickles, 
tea,  coffee,  soda  water,  beer  or  tastes  of 
foods  from  the  family  table,  especially 
during  hot  weather. 


Nature  is  just  toward  men.  it  recom¬ 
penses  them  for  their  sufferings ;  it 
renders  them  laborious,  because  to  the 
greatest  toils  it  attaches  the  greatest  re¬ 
wards. — Montesquieu. 


Hidden  Factors  of  Service 


Records  kept  like  this  are  practi¬ 
cally  useless  for  the  management 
of  a  business.  Efficiency  is  im¬ 
possible  and  funds  for  improve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  obtained. 


Such  methods  result  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  line  which  can  give  only 
poor  service. 


Records,  statistics  and  accounts 
kept  like  this  are  available  for  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 


The  result  of  such  records  is  a 
telephone  line  like  this,  which 
gives  good  service. 


The  subscriber  knows  the  difference!  He  demands 
a  well-informed,  intelligent  business  management. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Servici 


The  Origin*!  Mt.Gifead  Hydraulic  Pres* 

produoea  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is 

a  BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sixes 

10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple-but¬ 
ter  cookers,  vinegar  genera¬ 
tors,  filters,  etc.  Folly  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  foe  catalog. 

TTYDRAUXIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

13  7  Lincoln  Ave..  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  _  _ 

Or  Room  113  L  39  Cortlaudt  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Just  when  <*nd  where  you  want  it.  No^ 
trouble— no  excuse.  Sold  on  guarantee.^ 

i  a  _ *  Your  money  back  if  you 

1  are  not  satisfied.  VV'rite 
EKifiS*  today  for  FRliK  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  10.,  A 
111  Trinity  Building*  Mew  York 


f 


WATER  RAM 

Before  tackling  your  water  problem,  write 
about  it.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circular. 

Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  Harrisburg,  f 


Fries  §14.00  op.  SOLD  or  KKNTKI* 
anywhere  MANUFACTURERS’ 

IMUOES,  allowing  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
pay  meats  if  desired.  Writofor  catalog  15 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 


From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability, 
liow  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
bamP,e  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IX  WOW.  I  can.  cave  you  money. 

O.W.  tngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Send 
for 
Free 
Catalogs 


We  furnish  outfits  for  a 
size  mill,  from  the  sm: 
est  to  the  largest.  0 
Presses.  Graters.  Evi 
orators.  Pumps,  et 
are  *  ‘the  standard.  ’ 

&B0SCHERT  PRESS 
St.,  Syracuse,! 
Established  is rs. 


wiAR-tvcn" 


1  ■ALUMINUM 
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Have  Perfect  Peaches 
— Can  them  in  the 

“Wear-Ever” 

Aluminum  Roaster 

In  the  "Wear-Ever”  roaster  you 
can  “put  up”  peaches, 
pears,  plums — any  kind 
of  fruit.  _  Do  your  can¬ 
ning  this  year  in  the 
“Wcar-Ever”  roaster 
— your  work  will  be 
easier,  your  fruit  better.  ( 

To  see  for  yourself 

why  so  many  women  _ _ _ 

prefer  “Wear-Ever"  utensils  to  all  others,  send  us  25c 
in  stamps  or  coin  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid  the 
sample  1-qt.  stewpan. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-E.er^* 

Write  for  booklet,  "Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly 

Making .”  It.  tells  you  the  bestway  to"  put  up”  fruits. 

WANTED:  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  “Wear- 

- - — - -  Ever”  specialties.  Only  those  who  can 

furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


sin  Canada 

Sendprepai£  1-qiT  “W«ir-EvCT”  stewpan’.  Ssnelosed 

£t*£e£  UOt 

Name.  . . . 

Address . . 


w  *  iaQ.a..y  oU  11  ?et  a  quick  reply  ant!  a 
square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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September  4,  1915. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  National  Shorthorn  Association. 

The  breeders  of  milking  Shorthorns  are 
asked  to  come  together  during  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  association  national  in 
character  that  will  record  milking 
Shorthorns.  The  date  set  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  September  8  at  10  A.  M.,  and 
the  place  for  it  is  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion 
on  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  All  who 
favor  the  movement  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  is  in  outline  what  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  organization  : 

1.  A  very  moderate  membership  fee  of 
not  more  than,  say.  $5  or  .$10  and  no 
dues  subsequently. 

2.  The  registration  of  all  purebred 
dual-purpose  Shorthorns  whether  import¬ 
ed  or  not  at,  say,  $1  for  females  and  $2 
for  males. 

3.  Admitting  all  Shorthorns  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  registry  that  are  already  recorded 
and  that  can  measure  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  in  milk  production. 

4.  Admitting  as  foundation  animals 
for  a  limited  time  Shorthorns  imported 
from  England  or  proved  Shorthorn  an¬ 
cestry,  though  not  recorded,  that  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  of  production 
called  for. 

5.  Admitting  to  record  only  such  calves 
as  are  the  progeny  of  recorded  cows  that 
have  a  record  of  not  less  than  0.000 
pounds  of  milk,  or  of  heifers  that  have 
produced  4,500  pounds  with  their  first 
calf. 

G.  Admitting  to  record  such  animals 
as  have  become  possessed  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  crosses  to  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  breed,  and  that  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  in  performances. 

7.  Admitting  animals  to  record  in  both 
Shorthorn  organizations  at  the  discretion 
of  the  owners,  provided  they  measure  up 
to  the  requirements. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  an  advanced  reg¬ 
istry  of  performance  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  patronize  it. 

9.  Publishing  a  list  of  the  breeders 
annually  for  free  distribution. 

10.  The  revenues  of  the  association  to 
be  used  only  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  breed  after  all  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  paid. 

That  there  is  need  for  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  apparent  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

First,  the  American  Shorthorn  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  recognize  any  registra¬ 
tion  of  animals  in  tie  English  herd  book 
that  does  not  trace  back  in  all  crosses 
to  Vol.  50  of  the  English  Herd  Book. 
Many  of  the  very  best  milking  Shorthorns 
in  England  will  not,  measure  up  to  this 
requirement.  Should  those  be  imported 
into  America  they  must  remain  forever 
grades  and  also  their  progeny  through  all 
generations.  Where  is  there  any  reason 
for  such  an  arrangement? 

Second,  the  charges  for  recording  im¬ 
ported  animals  in  the  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association  are  exorbitant.  Had 
Mr.  .T.  J.  Hill  imported  the  milking 
Shorthorns  brought  out  from  England  in 
1913  it  would  have  cost  him  more  than 
$125  each.  Had  he  recorded  the  50  bulls 
which  he  brought  out  to  give  away,  it 
would  have  cost  him  $100  each,  or  a 
total  of  $5,000.  These  animals  were  all 
recorded  in  the  English  Herd  Book.  Why 
should  such  a  tax  be  put  upon  enterprise? 

Third,  the  American  Shorthorn  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  not  admit  cf  recording  grades 
though  they  can  show  any  number  of  pure 
crosses.  In  Britain  a  female  that  can 
show  descent  from  four  crosses  of  pure 
Shorthorn  males  can  be  recorded,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  male  that  can  show 
five  crosses.  Why  should  up-grading  not 
be  encouraged  in  this  country?  It  was 
from  the  blood  of  grades  that  nearly  all 
the  pure  breeds  have  been  evolved. 

Fourth,  the  American  Shorthorn  Asso¬ 
ciation  records  all  Shorthorns  that  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  requirements  in  lineage. 
It  takes  no  cognizance  of  performance 
in  milk  production.  How  then  may  it 
be  known  from  the  registration  whether 
an  animal  is  a  milking  Shorthorn  or  not? 
The  Dairy  Shorthorn  Cattle  Club  has 
done  something  to  meet  this  difficulty,  but 
not  nearly  enough. 

This  movement  is  not  intended  to  in¬ 
jure  the  good  work  that  has  been  done 


by  the  American  Shorthorn  Association. 
Its  aim  is  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  milking  Shorthorns  on  broad  gauge 
lines.  tiio,s.  shaw. 


Development  of  a  Bull. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  a  very  fine 
bull  calf  seven  months  old.  He  has  a 
fine  family  record.  How  old  should  the 
bull  be  for  light  sen-ice?  I  am  starting 
a  herd  of  purebred  Ilolsteins. 

Michigan.  e.  l.  l. 

Experience  prompts  that  it  is  the  best 
judgment  to  grow  a  bull  calf  intended 
for  breeding  purposes  well  during 
the  first  15  months,  and  not  to  expose 
him  to  service  until  he  is  14  or  15 
months  old.  Often  when  young  bulls  are 
mated  during  their  early  stages  of  growth 
and  development  their  vigor  is  impaired, 
they  are  more  restless  in  and  around  the 
barn  and  their  growth  is  more  or  less 
retarded.  If  you  have  only  a  few  heifers 
or  cows  that  you  wish  to  breed,  that  is 
less  than  five,  it  might  be  possible  to 
use  the  bull  when  he  is  a  year  old,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  well  grown  and  vigorous.  Not 
under  any  circumstances  should  he  be 
allowed  to  run  with  the  herd,  and  in  any 
event  no  more  than  one  service  for  each 
cow  should  be  indulged.  It  is  exceedingly 
wasteful  of  his  energy  to  permit  him  to 
run  with  a  herd  of  cows  and  mate  with 
such  animals  as  come  into  use  repeatedly. 
Very  often  it  is  found  that  when  young 
bulls  are  used  extensively  for  service  un¬ 
der  a  year  old  they  do  not  prove  to  he 
responsible  breeders  at  maturity.  It  would 
seem  wise,  therefore,  to  wait  until 
the  bull  is  14  or  15  months  old  before 
mating  him  with  any  cows ;  feed  a  liberal 
grain  ration,  but  not  fatten  during  this 
growing  period ;  that  he  have  facilities 
for  exercising  and  thus  avoid  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  barrel  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  his  body.  The  amount  of 
roughage  fed  him  in  the  way  of  hay  and 
coarse  feed  should  be  limited  to  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity.  A  very  useful  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  bull  of  the  age  suggested  would 
be  made  up  as  follows :  Two  parts  of 
crushed  oats,  two  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
two  parts  of  distillery  grains,  one  part 
of  oil  meal.  This  should  be  fed  in  a 
quantity  approaching  five  to  eight  pounds 
per  day,  and  supplemented  with  Alfalfa, 
clover  hay  or  green  forage,  including  pas¬ 
ture  if  it  is  available.  Enough  of  the 
grain  mixture  should  be  fed  to  keep  the 
bull’s  coat  iu  a  fine  silky  condition  and 
his  skin  loose  and  pliable ;  but  there 
should  be  no  evidence  of  excessive  flesh 
about  the  back,  the  loins  or  hind  quarters. 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  dishorn  the 
bull  when  he  is  12  months  of  age,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  rinj  should  be  put  into 
his  nose  in  order  that  he  may  realize  at 
this  time  that  he  is  not  monarch  of  all 
lie  surveys.  He  should  be  educated  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  herdsman,  and 
such  schooling  is  most  appropriately  con¬ 
veyed  when  the  youngster  is  under  six 
months  of  age.  F.  c.  minkler. 

X.  .T.  Experiment  Station. 

Argument  Against  Black  Snakes. 

You  ask  “Who  will  kill  a  black  snake” 
and  I  answer,  “I”.  Here  is  the  evidence 
I  convict  them  on.  Last  Spring  I  heard 
my  hens  giving  what  we  call  the  ‘‘snake 
talk”  and  on  investigation  I  found  a  black 
snake  near  my  henhouse  with  a  small 
chicken  half  swallowed-  One  night  just 
as  I  was  going  to  bed  I  heard  a  hen  with 
some  small  chickens  yelling  for  help,  and 
found  a  six  foot  black  snake  in  her  coop. 
A  week  or  so  ago,  just  at  dusk,  my  wife 
told  me  a  lien  with  some  chickens  nearly 
as  large  as  quails  would  uot  let  her  chick¬ 
ens  go  near  her  coop  to  go  to  bed.  <  >n 
tipping  tiie  coop  over  I  found  the  snake, 
and  after  I  killed  him  I  saw  he  had  a 
big  bunch  inside  of  him,  and  on  cutting 
him  open  found  one  of  the  chickens  in¬ 
side  of  him.  I  su pi iose  it  will  not  be 
long  before  some  of  the  legislatures  will 
protect  the  black  snake,  same  as  they  do 
skunks  and  other  “varmints.”  but  just 
the  same  here  is  one  who  will  kill  them 
every  chance  he  gets.  Is  the  evidence 
enough  to  convict,  or  do  you  want  more? 

Missouri.  c.  e.  degraff. 


Pure  Feedinc  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  yonr  station,  in  lots  of  anywhere  from 
one  barrel  to  a  t'rainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City 


MOLASSES 


REST  FEED  FOR 
PIGS  AND  CALVES 


New  York  Molasses  Co  .Dept. RN, 30  Church  St,NewYorkCity 
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Northern  New  York’s  Greatest  Sale 

THE  WATERTOWN  SALE 

Will  be  held  at  the  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  SEPT.  10,  1915 

In  last  week’s  issue  we  mentioned  the  A.  R.  O.  cows,  daughters 
of  splendid  sires  and  dams,  granddaughters  of  some  of  the  greatest 
living  animals  known;  but  we  couldn’t  tell  it  all. 

This  sale  will  comprise  nearly  100  head  and  will  be  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of 

Unblemished  Females.  Two-thirds  are  Daughters 

of  sires  of  extra  good  quality,  many  of  them  very  well  known  to  you,  while 
nearly 

All  are  Granddaughters 

of  some  of  the  greatest  sires  and  dams  known  to  the  dairy  world.  Think  of  a 
great  sire  and  nine  chances  out  of  ten  he  will  have  a  granddaughter  in  this  sale. 

One-fourth  are  A.  R.  O.  Cows.  One-third  are  Daughters  of 

A.  R.  O.  Cows 

Fresh  cows,  springers,  heifers  soon  due,  some  still  open.  They  are  a  splen¬ 
did  lot  and  bred  to  produce.  All  over  six  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin 
tested  by  State  approved  veterinarians.  Attend  this  sale. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc.,  Sale  Managers 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


|  HORSES 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MORGAN  BROOD  MARE  FOR  SALE 

due  to  foal  Aug.  1.  to  the  service  of  “  Gen.  Gates.” 
Premier  stallion  at  the  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  farm. 
Mare  will  be  rebred  withont  extra  expense  if  pur¬ 
chaser  desires.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  raise  up  a 
valuable  young  team  of  Morgans. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  .  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GKEEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

Hogs  ancl  ±‘orrots 

Cm-rnio— Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
t-errets  pric£iist.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  Spencer,  O. 

rCDDCTC  CAD  CM  C  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

rCnnCId  run  OHLL  JIM.  F.  MURRAT.  New  London.  0. 

Either  color,  large  or 

F  erreis  ror  JdlC  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

broke  to  gun  aud  field,  by  experienced  hunters. 
Coon,  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fine 
ones,  $5  each.  Order  now  and  be  acquainted  with 
vnur  dog  by  hunting  season.  Stamp  for  photos. 

H.  C.  LYTLE,  -  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 

ILwdolii  P a  1 1  In  Dn no — Cross  between  thoroughbreds. 

Airedale-ooiiienips  cheap,  h.  o. pomerot, Lockpori.N.*. 

Gillie*  P,i»-kc  at  reasonable  prices.  Sent  C.  O. 
COlllc  T  ups  or  otj  approval.  Catalog  free. 

Edwin  A.  Souder,  -  Box  K,  Telford,  Pa. 

firool  flano  Pune — From  imported  stock.  Black  and 
ureal uanerupb  Harlequin.  Price,  $25.  Writo  for 
particulars  to  J.  U.  SYVITZElt,  Jonestown,  Pa. 

Pnllin  Dune— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 

wOllie  rlipS  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

DULL  TERRIERS  and  tiOSTON  TERRIERS 

D  for  the  country  home.  John  Colby,  Newburyport.Mass. 

SHEET? 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshires^t?“  5*SRu£2i£? 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep-^®^1*16^ 

Ewes  for  sale.  Write  for  prices,  eilis  tiger.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Public  Sale  of  Live  Stock 

Thursday,September23,1915 

Brood  mares  with  colts  by  their  side.  55  head  of 
registered  Poland  China  Hogs.  Hampshire  Sheep. 
Guernsey  calves,  (by  son  of  Imported  Mashers 
Sequel)  Dam,  Maggie  Shand,  out  of  imported 
cows.  Registered  Percheron  Stallion,  iron  grey,  5 
years  old,  weighs  2,000  lbs.,  works  anywhere,  and  a 
guaranteed  sure  breeder.  Large  Spanish  Jack.  T 
years  old,  the  greatest  breeder  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  One  Imported  German  Coach  horse,  a 
great  road  horse,  not  afraid  of  anything,  a  breeder 
and  a  kind  horse  to  handle. 

This  stock  will  be  sold  without  reserve.  Barn  and 
crops  have  burned.  Aug.  2, 1915.  Sale  to  commence 
at  2  p.  m.,  when  conditions  will  be  made  known  by 


STOCKDALE  FARMS 

Stock  will  be  crated  F.  O.  B.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K  INDICTS  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  aud  ^lood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ete.  50  cents,"  post¬ 
paid.  £.  Ktndlg,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Are.,  Phil*. 


MINERAL.1 


muse 

over 


HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A»e..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


^BSORbine 


STOPS 

_  [lameness 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Doesnot  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
‘‘Evidence”  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Y  For  any  Size — Direct  front  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor; 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
nteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  price* 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  *ULIFETIME0 ^pjj? 

You  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself  ,  Jp:  III  . 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn  Vmf  fe¬ 

lts  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  US'  L  j 

If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  111 
refund  your  »2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  »  : 
both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  j»  : 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  m  ? 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  ®  j  jig 

and  save  half.  Write  TODAY. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Turn¬ 
ing— Sanitary 
Frame — Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  22 1 2  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  II 
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Live  ‘Stock  Notes 


Fighting  the  Cattle  Tick. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
started  a  campaign  against  the  Southern 
cattle  tick,  urging  farmers  to  have  their 
cattle  dipped  and  to  carry  out  other  plans 
for  cleaning  out  this  pest.  This  insect 
causes  great  damage  at  the  South.  Most 
of  our  Northern  people  do  not  fully 
realize  what  a  nuisance  this  small  in¬ 
sect  becomes  in  the  districts  of  the 
South  where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  Department  makes  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  work 
of  this  little  insect. 

Ticks  take  as  much  as  200  pounds  of 
blood  a  year  from  a  1. 000-pound  steer; 
in  the  case  of  a  cow  that  ought  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  ticks  will 
cut  the  milk  yield  down  as  much  as  3 
1-3  quarts  a  day.  4\  o  are  going  to  drive 
home  the  fact  that  ticks  reduce  the  home 
price  of  meat  animals  from  one-half  to 
one  cent  a  pound  ;  that  they  prevent  the 
introduction  of  high-grade  beef  animals, 
and  of  dairy  strains  that  increase  the 
milk  and  butt.erfat.  yield.  The  tick  pre¬ 
vents  bankers  from  lending  money  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  livestock  industry,  keeps  down 
the  fertility  and  production  of  farm  and 
makes  the  farmers  pay  .$50,000,000  a 
year  to  supply,  the  tick  with  its  never- 
ceasing  barbecue  of  blood. 

It  has  done  the  South  even  more  harm 
than  the  cotton  insect,  and  now  is  the 
time  when  with  high  -prices  for  beef  the 
South  has  its  best  opportunity  for  real¬ 
izing  a  profit  in  cleaning  up  this  insect. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of 
such  work,  and  dipping  with  oil  appears 
to  be  the  most  practical  way  of  cleaning 
the  pest  off  the  cattle.  Dipping  vats 
are  erected  where  the  cattle  can  be 
driven  through  them  and  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  soaking  in  oil. 


Hog  Dead  from  Heat. 

“Dad  will  give  me  fits,”  said  the  1G- 
year-old  boy  as  a  nice  200-pound  porker 
was  drawn  from  the  stock  rack  dead  from 
heat. 

“But  dad  couldn’t  have  done  any  bet¬ 
ter,”  said  the  stock  buyer. 

“What  could  I  have  done?  Dad  and  I 
chased  him  all  over  the  lot  before  he 
rounded  him  up  to  load  him,  and  the  pig 
was  tired  out,  heated  up  and  about  all  in 
before  I  started.” 

“I  guess  dad  was  more  to  blame  than 
I,”  the  boy  mused»as  he  drove  home.  “He 
gave  the  pigs  an  awful  feed  of  sour  milk 
and  all  the  other  truck  that  he  could  stuff 
into  them,  then  chasing  this  fellow  about 
has  cost  him  a  lot,  and  he  didn’t  have 
the  nerve  to  come  down  and  face  the 
stock  buyer,  and  weigh  up.” 

The  stock  buyer  told  the  boy  a  few 
things  to  do.  Cut  some  green  boughs  and 
spread  over  the  wagon  when  hauling  pigs 
to  town,  or  cover  the  wagon  with  a  can¬ 
vas  or  an  old  carpet  saturated  with 
water.  Wet  the  hogs  down  with  cold 
water  from  a  well  when  they  get  to 
panting  badly,  or  even  if  it  is  con¬ 
venient  place  some  pieces  of  ice  in  the 
wagon  rack.  A  liberal  wetting  down  of 
the  rack  and  bed  of  the  wagon  will  keen 
it  cool.  Pastured  hogs  will  stand  haul¬ 
ing  and  shipping  much  better  than  close¬ 
ly  confined  pigs.  w.  J. 

Hard  Milker. 

T  have  a  young  Holstein  cow  (second 
calf)  whose  right,  hind  quarter  of  the 
udder  seems  to  hold  up  the  milk.  It  takes 
about  two  seconds  for  the  teat  to  get  milk 
in  it.  All  other  teats  flow7  easily.  She 
is  not  a  hard  milker  but  slow ;  it  takes 
about  25  minutes  to  milk  the  oue  teat. 
She  has  been  this  way  since  she  calved 
five  weeks  ago.  She  gives  a  big  mess  of 

milk,  so  would  not  like  to  sell  her  for 

beef.  E.  F.  P. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  best  to  dry  off  milk  secre¬ 
tion  in  that  quarter  as  the  obstruction  is 
high  up  in  the  udder  aud  practically  in¬ 
curable.  Interference  w7ould  be  likely  to 
cause  infection  aud  that  might  spread  to 
the  sound  quarters  and  ruin  the  udder 
for  dairying.  A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion. 


I  have  a  Jersey  cow7  that  seems  to 
be  off  her  feed.  She  is  in  pasture  and 
has  been  feeling  all  right  till  the  last  twTo 
days.  She  stands  listless  with  her  ears 
lapped  back  and  does  not  chew  her  cud, 
seemed  dull.  F.  A.  T. 

Maine. 

A  sudden  attack  of  indigestion  would 
cause  such  symptoms  aud  it  is  well  in 
such  cases  to  withhold  feed  for  24  hours 
and  at  once  give  a  physic  composed  of 
one  pound  of  epsom  salts,  a  cupful  of 
salt  and  a  cupful  of  black  strap  molasses 
shaken  up  in  three  pints  of  warm  water 
and  administered  slowly  and  carefully 
from  a  long  necked  bottle.  Alcoholic  stim¬ 
ulants  may  then  be  given  every  four 
hours  in  coffee.  a.  *s.  a. 


Forage  Poisoning. 

Would  you  describe  the  symptoms  or 
effects  of  feeding  moldy  feed,  corn  stover 
and  moldy  corn,  to  cows  and  other  stock, 
and  the  remedy?  There  seems  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  this  section  and  some 
of  us  are  not  aware  of  the  cause. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  e.  r. 

Moldy  nubbins  and  corn  and  other 
moldy  feed  in  the  corn  stalk  field  causes 
the  disease  once  termed  “cornstalk  dis¬ 
ease”  and  now  known  as  forage  poison¬ 
ing.  The  animal  becomes  impacted  with 
dry  feed  and  dies.  Often  it  causes  crazi¬ 
ness  before  death  and  paralysis  may  also 
ensue.  A  full  dose  of  physic,  followed  by 
stimulants,  may  save  lifefif  given  in  time 
and  in  some  causes  opening  of  the  rumen 
and  removal  of  the  impacted  feed  w7ild 
prove  remedial ;  but  usually  the  animals 
are  too  far  gone  to  recover  after  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  is  called  in.  Prevention  is  all 
important.  No  moldy  feed  should  be 
given.  a.  s.  A. 


The  two  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
submitted  for  the  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  on 
July  9th  last  have  both  been  adopted, 
and  are  now  in  force.  Art.  III.,  Sec.  14 
- — Fees — is  amended  by  the  insertion, 
after  the  line,  “To  non-members  $2.00 
each,”  of  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
“In  all  cases  wherein  record  of  birth  has 
not  been  filed  within  GO  days  of  the  date 
of  birth,  and  also  in  all  cases  wherein 
the  animal  is  over  two  years  old  at  the 
date  of  application,  an  additional  fee  of 
$1.00  shall  be  imposed.  Where  applica¬ 
tion  to  register  an  animal  is  made  within 
GO  days  of  birth,  the  record  of  birth  here¬ 
in  mentioned  need  not  be  filed.”  Art.  VI. 
of  the  by-laws  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  as  follows :  “ Test  Associa¬ 
tion  Records — 3.  The  Board  of  Directors 
may  record  and  use  the  yields  of  both 
purebred  and  grade  Jersey  cows  estab¬ 
lished  through  testing  associations,  pro¬ 
viding  the  same  comply  with  such  rules 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  adopt.” 


The  !  8th  Sale 
OCT.  12-13 

1915 

AT  THE 

SYRACUSE  SALE 
PAVILION 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE  BREEDERS’ 
CONSIGNMENT 
SALE  CO. 

Hold  This  EIGHTEENTH 
SALE 

The  Consignors  are  : 

Dr.  JOHN  C.  SHARPE 
SOMERSET  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS  CO. 

CHAS.  L.  ROBERTS 
E.  A.  VANDERVORT 
JOHN  ARFMANN 
C.  F.  HUNT 
WING  R.  SMITH 
H.  A.  MOYER 
STEVENS 
BROS.  COMP’Y 

Some  of  the  greatest  herds 
in  the  world  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  sale,  and  in 
the  sale  will  be  many  indi¬ 
viduals  on  whom  you  have 
never  before  been  able  to 
get  a  price. 

Remember  the  place  and 
date  and  write  early  for 
catalogue  to  the  sale  man¬ 
agers. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  AND 
PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  for 
sale,  oue  to  seventeen  months  old.  Damson  ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  test.  W0R0N0AKE  HEIGHTS.  Woronocg,  Mass 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

51  REG.  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

21  COWS,  20  HEIFERS,  3  AGED  BULLS,  7  YOUNG  BULLS 
For  ROBERT  F.  WHITMER,  at  ELLENWOOD  FARM,  near  HATBORO  and  AMBLER,  PA. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  14TH,  1915,  AT  12  NOON 

Owing  to  Mr.  Wliitmer’s  continued  illness  of  the  past  six  months,  we  have  been  asked  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  entire  balance  of  his  Guernsey  herd,  comprising  the  well-known  Guernsoy  bulls  Chnr- 
mante's  Rose  King  11746,  A.  li„  with  8  daughters  with  large  A.  R.  records;  Imp.  Justinee's  Sequel 
of  La  Masse,  21564,  R,  G.  A.  S.,  2642,  P.  S..  1st  prize  and  Grand  Champion  Hull  at  TrentonFair  1 913 - 
Glen  wood’s  Mainstay  of  Ellenwood,  19910;  Ellenwood  Srnderlnnd,  26157,  and  21  cows,  15  with  A  R’ 
records,  including  Glenwood  Gill  4th,  G.  D.,  of  Haddon,  28920,  A.  R.;  Princess  Coral  of  Paulsdalo" 
26231  A.  R.;  Queen  Coral  of  Paulsdale,  26320  A.  R.;  Imp.  Gully  2nd,  of  the  Adams, 33070  A.  R  •  Imp! 
Golden  Daisy  of  the  Isle,  28247  A.  R. ;  Maggie  Newport  3d,  13972,  and  others  equally  good  Also 
20  heifers  and  7  young  bulls,  lrom  2  to  15  months  old,  bred  mostly  from  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by 
the  above  well-known  bnlls,  and  including  6  heifers  sired  by  Charmante’s  Rose  King  11746  A.  R. 

This  sale  will  be  a  complete  clearance  of  Mr,  Whitmer’s  entire  herd,  and  will  include  as 
good  blood  lines  and  animals  as  have  ever  been  offered  to  Guernsey  buyers  at  public  auction. 


WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


H.  G.  ELY’,  Special  Auctioneer 


H.  J.  DAGER,  Inc.,  Ambler,  Pa. 
DANIEL  BUCKLEY,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Agents  and  Auctioneers 


Nice  6  Months  Toggenberg  Billy,  $8 

WELLS  C.  LOGAN,  R.  1,  Bowling  Green,  Ky- 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

If  you  hove  a  herd,  producing  unprofitably, 
you  can  in  a  few  years  put  it  on  the  prosperity 
basis  by  introducing  a  purebred  Registered 
Holstein  sire  of  good  individuality.  Tests 
made  at  the  Illinois  S**lte  Experiment  Station 
increased  the  average  yearly  production$4l.(i5 
per  cow  in  four  years  by  the  use  of  a  purebred 
Holstein  sire  and  by  testing  the  individual 
cows  and  disposing  of  the  low  producers.  In¬ 
vestigate  the  big  “  Black-and-Whites.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein- Fresian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS — Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  hulls.  Chenango  has  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull,  $75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-acre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

HILIHURST  FARM 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins  for  Sale 

%  Holstein  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered  bulls,  $35.  High-grade 
yearlings,  $40.  Registered  and  high-grade  cows  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  Pontiaes,  9  months  old,  $150;  from  A.  R.  O.  dam 
REAGAN  BROS.,  -  .  Tully,  11.  Y. 

flnfarin  Dnn  Piatt  a — horn.  Sept.  30,19J4.  Show 
unidnuuunrieije  Holstein;  more  than  half 
white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  ibs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

READY  FOR  SERUICE-pR,CES  S75  00  toSI50°o 

nCHU  I  rim  OCR V roc  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  iist.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

HnUfpin  Sprvipp  Rnll- ®randsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 
iio  bieia  oemce  duii  dyke  aild  King  ^eKis  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  wrrite  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontiac^ 

34.09,  seven  days  30  days,  134.6G.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  X,Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  <fc  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  iWLRAGt  947  \bs.F4T 

Large  and  Economical  production  is  Ihe, 
key  to  larger  profils.  The  Guernsey  Cow 
is  a  sure  way  lo  increased  profit . 

Shall  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Callle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  W.W. 

For  Sale- Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

1  year  old.  Sire— Raymond  Bull  Moose  No.  22530. 
GreutGrand  Sire — lm.  Masher  Sequel,  A.  R.  Dam — 
Golden  Cream  of  Springfield,  No.  40418.  A  fine 
healthy  bull,  in  splendid  condition  aud  ready  for 
service.  Price  reasonable,  if  gold  at  once.  Apply 
RIDGEVIKW  FARM,  Box  S,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

one  month  to  fourteen  months  old;  fashionably 
bred;  good  size.  A  part  from  A.  R.  stock  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.  RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Sprinns,  N  Y. 

FOR  SA  I  |T— Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 
ready  for  service  and 
younger,  the  best  blood  lines  In  the  country. 

Villaucsille  Guernsey  farm,  M.  J.  Grimes.  Prop.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

IpRQpY’C— Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  $50  to  $100. 
„  1  °  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows,  $100  to  $250. 

Heavy  producing  Imp.  ami  Reg.  of  Merit,  Stock.  Blood 
—Eminent  Raleigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad, 
etc.  All  Stock  offered  backed  by  Official  butter  records. 
OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfields  Herd 

IlhJF  bRCAIA  PxS— FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable 

MlAlCLhS  (3.  FOSTER,  Box  173,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

FOR  PR0DUCT10M-BREED  up*  N0T  down- 

run  rnuuuunun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNBN,  6Q3  Renslinw  Bldg. .  Pittshurgh.  Pa. 


Kolstein-Friesian  Bui!  Calves  fcftTiTui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanuo,  N.  Y. 


JS»  TOT  X  3\T  IE3 


Beautiful  Trio  of  Duroc 

of  September.  Must  be  sold  at  once  at  reasonable 
price.  Kissley’s  Bakery,  Tanuersville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  1AMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTV1FVV  STOCK  FA  KM,  R. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


0. 1.  C.  WHITES  gilts.  They  give  satis 


-Spring  pigs  and  Fall 
gilts.  Tlie 
far 


FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.‘ J?'° Ad <He1  *  a/l? 
Fage,  (Owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Pedigree  Chester  Whiles  IS? 

Rtdgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Rams  BERKSHIRE  Swine 


PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE 

Very  best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  .  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  FIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON, _ - _ Marbledale,  Conn. 

Vy  oodbury  Farm 

Registered  Berkshires 

Bargains  in  boars,  also  some  fine  Hampshire  Rams. 
J.  W.  WEBB,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  mouths  of  age.  LLood  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

33  e  x*  li  shires 

Show  and  breeding  stock— all  ages.  Foundation 

Write  *'or  new  catalog. 

M,  TEK W ILLlGLRt  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  iSn 

Hottware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  year  ling  boar  we  sold  Thomas  VV 
Lawson  weighed  745  pounds,  in  breeding  condition! 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  0.  *  II.  B.  lUltl'KNPINy,  Uund.r,  y.y. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Boarif®  rl]/af°£  se{7.i(\e- 

class  individual.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Buiohainton,  n!y! 

BERKSHIREST:1,110  1?n£v  do®P-  henjy.  bone  type. 

Gi  own  tor  breedersand  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Batman,  Md. 

Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  be 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  1  probably  will  be  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  requirements,  they  will  have  been  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
Man  will  teel  at  home  and  have  his  miud  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  busy  season  comes. 

K.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  ISroad  Axe,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Summer  Dairy  Ration. 

What  should  be  fed  for  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows  on  upland  pasture?  I 
have  fed  200  pounds  middlings,  200 
pounds  cornmeal  and  100  pounds  oil 
meal,  while  the  cows  were  fed  such  hay 
as  we  have.  I  have  no  silo.  1  have  con¬ 
tinued  this  same  feed  during  the  pasture 
season,  but  do  not  think  that  I  get  the 
best  results,  as  I  notice  that  the  cream 
lias  little  specks  in  it  before  it  is  ready 
to  skim.  I  can  get  brewers’ grains  or  dry 
grain  but  do  not  know  just  what  I  should 
get.  J.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

This  ration  seems  good  although  for 
the  Summer  season  I  would  substitute 
some  cottonseed  meal,  100  pounds  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  pounds  bran,  100  pounds 
cornmeal,  100  pounds  cottonseed  and  100 
pounds  oil  meal.  The  oil  meal  makes  soft 
butterfat;  cotton  seed  produces  a  hard 
butterfat.  Tbs  ration  has,  I  believe, 
nothing  to  do  with  specks  in  cream.  I 
could  tell  of  these  better  if  told  more  of 
color  and  size,  and  age  of  cream. 

Ohio.  W. 


Value  of  Sweet  Corn. 

1.  What  feeding  value  is  there  in  sweet 
corn  for  pigs  and  brood  sows  when  cut 
about  two  feet  high  with  a  good  stand 
of  vetch  growing  together?  2.  I  have 
made  the  cover  crops  in  the  field  corn  of 
rye  and  vetch,  inoculated  the  vetch.  The 
owner  of  the  farm  says  rye  is  no  good 
as  a  cover  crop.  3.  Are  500  chickens 
raised  from  42  hens,  a  fair  showing  with 
eggs  for  owner’s  use  besides?  This  is 
for  four  months  ending  July  28.  N.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  There  is  very  little  difference  noted 
in  the  content  of  sweet  corn  at  this  ma¬ 
turing  stage  from  that  found  in  dent 
corn  of  the  same  period  of  growth.  The 
value  of  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  for  hog¬ 
ging  off,  where  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
cover  crop  of  vetch,  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  stand  of  the  corn,  its 
growth,  and  maturity.  Pound  for  pound 
it  ought  to  be  worth  quite  as  much  as 
field  corn,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  even 
more  palatable,  and  the  pigs  would  clean 
it  up  with  more  relish.  Calculating  then, 
that  the  sweet  corn  would  yield  35  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  assuming  that  the  pigs 
would  clean  up  for  the  most  part  the 
stalks  and  the  vetch,  a  conservative  es¬ 
timate  as  to  the  value  of  the  forage  that 
might  thus  be  obtained  would  approxi¬ 
mate  $50.  It  might  be  added,  however, 
that  the  vetch  is  not  very  palatable  for 
swine,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
tramp  over  it  and  damage  it  materially 
until  the  sweet  corn  was  pretty  well 
cleaned  out. 

2.  The  value  of  rye  as  a  cover  crop  is 
considerable,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  pre- 
vents  washing,  preserves  the  valuable 
plant  food  that  might  be  washed  away 
during  the  dormant  season;  and  if 
1  (lowed  in  before  it  reaches  maturity  it 
adds  considerable  humus  or  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil.  As  compared  with 
vetch  it  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  as  it  is  not 
a  legume ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  make 
the  statement  that  rye  has  no  value  as  a 
cover  crop.  In  sections  of  this  State 
where  Crimson  clover  can  not  be  grown  to 
advantage,  a  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  rye  and 
25  pounds  of  vetch  per  acre  is  often  re¬ 
commended,  and,  as  noted  above  it  has  a 
real  value  as  a  cover  crop. 

3.  I  should  say  that  500  chickens  pro¬ 
duced  from  42  hens  was  a  very  fair  reali¬ 
zation  of  a  season’s  activities,  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  this  does  not  provide  for 
the  eggs  used  by  the  owner ;  neither  does 
it  provide,  probably,  for  such  eggs  as 
may  have  been  sold  for  market  purposes. 
It  would  seem  that  this  flock  had  been 
well  managed  if  i.t  was  operated  on  a 
general  farm  where  special  attention  is 
not  directed  to  the  poultry  flock. 

F.  C.  MINKLER. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


Ration  for  Duroc  Hogs. 

I  intend  to  purchase  a  Duroc  sow 
bred  to  farrow  next  April.  I  have  about 
two  and  one-half  acres  of  Blue  grass  and 
White  clover  pasture,  ;  nd  intend  to  feed 
some  tankage.  It  is  desired  to  grow  the 
pigs  as  rapidly  sis  possible  and  market 
them  at  six  or  seven  months  of  age.  For 
a  litter  of  six  pigs  what  grain  ration 
would  you  recommend,  and  would  they  re¬ 
quire  any  other  forage  in  addition  to  the 
Blue  grass  and  White  clover?  In  what 
proportion  should  the  tankage  be  fed? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  L.  K. 

Those  Duroc-Jersey  pigs  would  require 
a  grain  ration  in  addition  to  the  Blue- 
grass  and  the  White  clover  pasture.  A 
useful  mixture  for  brood  sows  suckling 
pigs,  which  could  be  used  as  well  for  the 
young  pigs  until  they  are  weaned  and 
until  they  weigh  100  pounds,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  100  pounds  corn,  40  pounds  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  15  pounds  wheat  brand. 
10  pounds  digester  tankage,  5  pounds  oil 
meal,  two  pounds  bone  meal.  With  the 
exception  of  the  corn,  the  ingredients 
may  be  mixed  and  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  slop,  in  such  quantities  as  the  brood 


sows  and  their  pigs  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  The  corn  may  be  fed  either  soak¬ 
ed  to  the  young  pigs  or  shelled  after  they 
are  old  enough  to  eat  it  with  relish.  We 
find  it  a  distinct  advantage  to  keep  the 
pigs  growing  vigorously  from  the  very  day 
of  their  birth.  Since  it  costs  quite  as 
much  to  put  on  the  third  hundred  pounds 
as  it  does  to  put  on  the  first  two  hundred 
pounds,  it  is  economical  to  market  the 
pork  when  it  is  in  prime  condition  and 
when  it  will  bring  the  newest  dollar.  If 
G.  L.  K.  could  construct  a  self-feeder 
and  use  in  this  feeder  shelled  corn,  stand¬ 
ard  middlings  and  tankage  he  would  find 
that  his  pigs  would  grow  vigorously  and 
gain  economically.  It  might  be  well  to 
have  a  crate  so  situated  as  to  enable  the 
young  pigs  to  patronize  an  individual  self- 
feeder  so  isolated  that  their  mother  could 
not  bother  them  when  they  are  hungry. 

The  2*4  acres  that  you  have  in  pasture 
would  much  more  than  supply  forage  for 
the  Duroc-Jersey  sow  and  her  litter.  We 
find  that  with  the  grain  ration  suggested 
above,  each  acre  of  forage  in  good  con¬ 
dition  during  an  average  season  will  pas¬ 
ture  conveniently  from  1,500  to  2.000 
pounds  of  live  weight  pork.  As  a  general 
rule,  for  growing  pigs  it  is  not  necessary 
to  utilize  more  than  10  per  cent  of  diges¬ 
ter  tankage,  even  though  nothing  is  fed 
supplementing  the  tankage  except  corn. 

The  pigs  should  be  weaned  when  they 
are  eight  weeks  old,  and  you  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  pound  of 
gain  per  day  after  the  pigs  weigh  40 
pounds.  In  addition  to  the  grain  ration 
suggested  above  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
before  them  at  all  times  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  composed  of  charcoal,  air-slaked  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  in  equal  proportions. 

F.  C.  M. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  the  proportion  for 
mixing  a  balanced  ration  for  milch  cows 
from  the  following  grains?  Cottonseed 
meal,  oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  sprouts,  dried 
distillers’  grains  and  bran.  I..  X. 

New  York. 

You  have  really  more  of  a  variety  of 
grains  than  is  necessary  to  form  a  well 
balanced  ration,  so  it  would  be  better 
to  omit  those  which  are  not  required  and 
add  a  small  amount  of  cornmeal  which 
is  necessary  to  balance  the  ration,  as  the 
feeds  you  mention  all  contain  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  know  what  roughage  you  are  feeding 
in  order  to  formulate  a  proper  ration. 
If  your  cows  are  on  good  pasture  or  have 
plenty  of  early-cut  mixed  hay  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  will  produce  very  good  re¬ 
sults  :  Five  pounds  distillers’  dried 
grains,  one  pound  gluten  feed,  one  pound 
oil  meal,  one  pound  cottonseed  meal,  two 
pounds  cornmeal.  This  ration  should  be 
divided  into  two  feeds  and  fed  morning 
and  night  varying  the  quantity  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirement  of  each  cow  and 
the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving. 

C.  S.  G. 


“I  see  that  Marconi  has  invented  a 
device  by  which  you  can  see  through 
brick  walls.”  “Somebody  invented  that 
long  ago.”  “Who  was  it,  I’d  like  to 
know?”  “The  man  who  first  thought  of 
putting  windows  in  ’em.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 


World's  Best 


Roofing 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning, 
and  galvanizing  will  not  crack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay — hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock  can  t 
come  of! -nail  holes  covered  by  unper  layer.  *  orever 
wind  and  weather  proof — last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron -clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  B  to  1~  it. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward's  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Eire-Proof  S^eel  Garages. 

Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  In-between  dealers’  profits.  Wo 

cannot  quote  prices  hero  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  *0™HZZoveto 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  073. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

923-973  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  In  the  World 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


the  millionaire’s  barn 


Rich  enough  in  appearance  for _ _ _ 

Time-saving  aiul  money-making  enough  for  the  most  economically  run  business  barn — 
Cheap  enough  in  price  for  any  farm  barn  — 

No  barn  owner  can  afford  to  be  without  Louden  equipments. 

louden  Roller  Bearing  litter  Carriers  KtoiStS'S 

brakes.  A  light  pull  on  the  band  chain  hoists  the  heaviest  load  of  litter  in  the  box  ; 
nothing  to  slip:  the  load  or  empty  box  will  stand  at  any  height:  box  can  be  dumped  with 
shovel— no  need  to  soil  the  hands;  track  wheels  are  roller  bearing;  carrier  runs  easily 
and  steadily  on  track.  Track  and  carrier  strong  enough  to  carry  a  ton  safely. 

I  nnflpn  Qfppl  Chile  and  Stanchions  are  simple,  neat,  and  sanitary  in  con- 
Louaen  oteei  otans  anu  oidiiununs  stniction  and  Kive  U)e cow  true“Pasture- 

Comfort.”  High  Built-Up  Curb  (can  be  used  only  with  Louden  stanchions)  prevents 
waste  of  feed.  This  11-inch  curb  is  several  inches  higher  than  it  is  possible  to  use 


I  nnrlpn  StanrhinnQ  are  fastened  at  topand  bottom  with  single  slack  chain  that  gives 
luuucii  oiaiitmuiio  the  cow  great  freedom  and  comfort;  permits  the  cow  to  rise  and  lie 
down  as  easily  and  naturally  as  she  does  iu  the  pasture.  No  cracks  or  crevices  to  catch  and 
hold  dirt.  Nothing  about  our“812’’stall  to  get  out  of  order;  no  ■go-right”devices  needed. 

Write  for  our  Free  Louden  Barn  Plans  Book— 112  pages  on  barn  construction  and  for 
Free  Catalogs  on  Louden  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and  Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  (Est.  1867)  2610  Briggs  Ave.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

086) 
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AVE  YOUR  CORN  THIS  YEAR 


With 


—  RAT-PROOF—  WEATHER-PROOF 
Marshall  Corn  Crib  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style 
wooden  crib.  Built  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Lasts 
a  life-time.  Easily  erected  in  a  few  hours.  Furnishes 
complete  protection  against  rats,  birds,  fire,  mold  and  thieves. 
Lightning  or  weather  can’t  damage  your  crop.  Stops  waste  — 
stops  loss  and  saves  you  big  money.  Ventilating  shaft  makes 
corn  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from  mould.  Made  in  circular 
style  like  illustration  or  in  single  or  double  shed  Btyles  with  drive¬ 
way.  Many  sizes  to  choose  from.  Prices  $47.60  and  up.  Freight  paid. 

SEND  FOR  MY  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  —  TODAY 

card  will  briwr  it.  Gives  complete  information  regarding  all  sizes  and 
»f  Marshall  Cribs.  Where  more  convenient  for  purchaser  we  will  ship 
>nce  and  allow  payment  after  harvest.  Address  J.  D.  Overholt,  Pres. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO.,  Box  120  ,  Wooster,  Ohio 


There  is  yet  time  to  get  one  of 

Those  Good 
GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

For  this  year’s  crop  wre  are 
making  immediate  shipments. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO- 

338  West  St.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 


DIRIGO  SILOS-' 

are  quality  silos  highest  grade  lumber — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors — the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship— genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative — last  longer — perfect  ensilage 
— easy  to  erect — no  agents,  but  sold 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  a  low  price. 
Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  orders  now. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


MEPONSET 

PAR0ID 

ROOFING 

ASK  US  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THIS  ISTHEMOSTECONOM* 
ICAL  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY 

DEPARTMENT  lO 

BIRD  &  SON, EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

EST.  1795.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Rural  N’ew-Yobkeh” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


APOLtOHROOFING 


Corrugated,  V-Crimped,  Standing  Seam,  and  all  standard  patterns  of  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding 
Products— specially  adapted  to  all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best 
Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets 
are  also  unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  etc.  Our  booket  “Better  Buildings”  sent  free. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Aug.  27,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

M  I  UK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  00  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  live  per  cent.  fat.  The 
prices  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1 .61 

$1 .76 

$1.91 

May  ... 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

J  tine  . . 

. .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

J  111 v  .  . 

.  .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  .. 

.  .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Supt.  .  . 

.  .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTT  Kit. 

Arrivals  are  ample  for  current  local 
trade  and  what  little  export  business  is 
going.  About  75  tons  are  going  to  Euro¬ 
pean  ports  this  week.  Market,  is  fairly 
firm  on  best  creamery.  The  effect  of  the 
recent  hot  weather  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
large  amount  of  off  grade  stock. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  2636®  27 

Extra.  92  score  . . .  25h$@  26 

Good  to  Choice  .  22  @  24 

Lower  Grades .  20  ©  21 

State  Dairy,  best. . .  25  ©  2536 

Common  to  Good .  20  @  24 

Ladles  .  19  ©  20 

Packing  Stock .  18  ©  20 

Process  .  20  @  23 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury  Deer  Park, 
Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  3-4. 

Orleans  County  N.  Y.,  Fair,  Albion, 
Sept.  8-11. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Yv, 
Sept.  13-18. 

Bergen  Countv  Fair,  Ilohokus,  N.  J., 
Sept.  14-18. 

Genesee  County  Fair.  Batavia,  N.  Y.. 
Sept.  21-25.  . 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  X. 
-T..  Sept.  27 -Oct.  2. 

t  Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  1. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition.  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  4-14. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Nov.  10- 
14,  1915.  Special  show.  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  ,T„  Nov.  16-20. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Beading.  Par., 
Dec.  24. 

Beading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
'Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21. 
1916.' 


New  Veterinary  Book. 

“Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,” 
by  Dr.  B.  A.  Craig,  chief  veterinarian  of 
Purdue,  Indiana,  Agricultural  Station. 
This  is  excellent  as  a  text  book  or  for  the 
farm  library.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
NewWorker,  price  $1.50. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials . 

% 

Average  fancy  . 

.  12k@ 

Under  grades . 

© 

Daisies,  best . 

© 

Young  Americas . 

.  15 

© 

Skims,  special . . 

& 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  7 

Elam,  ill.,  butter  market  24  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  2634!  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  26. 

Chicago  creamery.  22©24. 

Kansas  City,  23@26. 

CHEESE. 

Business  very  dull,  and  prices  readily 
cut  to  meet  buyers.  Many  of  the  up¬ 
state  markets  are  one-fourth  cent  lower. 
Pasture  good  and  milk  supply  heavy. 

13  M 
12  H 
12 

14  M 

103ti 
9 

PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Cuba.  N.  Y..  13. 

Watertown,  N.  Y..  11%@I2. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  11%©  12 
Little  Fails,  N.  Y„  11%@12. 

Plymouth,  VVis.,  12@13. 

EGGS 

Receipts  are  only  moderate  and  mar¬ 
ket  in  quite  strong  position  except  on 
low  grades.  There  is  a  small  movement 
of  storage,  but  prices  are  not  high  enough 
to  bring  out  much  choice  stock.  A  fully 
developed,  hut  not  hatchable,  chicken  was 
found  in  a  case  of  supposedly  fancy  eggs 
the  past  week.  This  is  mentioned  merely 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  caution  in  col¬ 
lecting  to  make  sure  that  nothing  from 
“stolen”  nests  gets  in.  The  writer  has 
seen  eggs  from  such  nests  sorted  by  shak¬ 
ing,  all  not  giving  a  sloshy  sound  being 
considered  suitable  for  market. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  . 

...  34 

© 

85 

Medium  to  good . 

30 

Mixed  colors,  best .  . 

...  28 

© 

30 

Common  to  good . 

© 

23 

Storage,  best,  . 

@ 

24 

Common . 

® 

20 

Aug.  zu.  learning  an  nay ;  crops  are 
very  badly  injured.  Wheat  a  scant  one- 
third  crop;  oats  and  Timothy  very  heavy; 
corn  a  pretty  fair  crop  on  the  upland, 
nearly  all  swamped  in  the  bottoms.  Po¬ 
tatoes  very  fair.  Alfalfa  badly  damaged 
by  the  rain  ;  the  first  cutting  in  May  was 
all  lost.  Very  little  ground  broken  for 
Fall  wheat  sowing.  A  neighbor  recently 
sold  his  farm  consisting  of  185  acres  for 
$110  an  acre.  Prices  for  farm  crops  are 
as  follows:  Wheat  $1.05  /or  wheat  test¬ 
ing  from  59  to  60  pounds.;  corn  75; 
potatoes  30  cents  per  bu.  at  the  farm. 
Eggs  13 ;  butterfat  25  at  local  creamery. 
Hogs,  live,  $7.10  per  cwt. ;  milch  cows 
from  $50  to  $65 ;  horses  $110  to  $150, 
according  to  size  and  quality.  E.  H. 
Washington,  Mo. 

FREE!  Book  of 

75  Latest  New  York 
Wall  Paper  Patterns 

Write  us  a  postal  card  now  for  this  remarkable  free  book, 
plai 


w  _ _  _  .  apt 

amazed  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices^for  this  high-grade 
wall  paper,  beginning  at 

5c  per  double  roll 

teach  roll  la  16  yards  long  by  18  inches 
wide.  A  tour  prices,  you  can  completely 
renew  a  big  room  for  only  GOc.  Our  free 
book  shows  you  how  to  dotheworl.  your- 
nolf.  easily  .quickly,  perfectly.  Write  now 
for  these  actual  samples.  Just  saj 


postal.  *‘Send 
and  mail  to 


Free  Wall  Paper 


r^l^lestttXUiam  Stores 

Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 
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St.  Louis,  gathered,  19. 

Chicago,  I7@21. 

Kansas  City.  15@20. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  20©21. 

LIVE  POULTRY-. 

Many  shipments  are  late  because  of 
the  floods  in  the  West.  Prices  on  both 
chickens  and  fowls  are  a  trifle  above  last 
week. 


Broilers,  lb .  19  © 

Fowls  .  16  © 

Roosters .  11  © 

Ducks . 15  © 

Geese .  11  © 


Chicago,  Chickens  16@17 
Kansas  City.  15. 


20 

17 


UK 

17 

12 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Considerable  of  the  fresh  killed  stock, 
both  chickens  and  fowls,  is  running  low 
in  quality  and  selling  at  irregular  prices, 
five  to  seven  cents  per  pound  below  well 
fattened  and  graded  poultry. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  ©  lrf 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  ©  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  _ _ ...  21  @  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  14  ®  18 

Spring  Ducks .  16  ©  17 

Squaus.  doz .  125  @3  50 


WOOL. 

The  South  American  clip  is  thought  1o 
be  much  under  last  year,  some  estimating 
the  shortage  at  25,000,000  pounds.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston  has  been  moderate,  but 
prices  are  well  maintained  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  favorable  to  the  producers.  Re¬ 
cent  sales  have  been  :  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  unwashed  Delaine,  30  to  31 ;  half 
blootj  combing,  35  to  36 ;  New  York 
fleeces,  unwashed  Delaine,  26  to  27 ; 
three-eighths  blood,  37  to  38. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Market  on  steers  dull  and  lower,  few 
selling  above  $8.50.  One  lot  extra  choice 
fr°m  Kentucky  brought  <>9.  Calves  high¬ 
er  for  choice.  Sheep  und  lambs  in  active 
demand. 

( General  Markets  on  page  1103.) 


SuperiorRootCiitters 


Have  changed  a  hard  job 
into  an  easy  one—  they  are 
made  along  entirely  new 
lines.  They  cut  any  kind 
of  roots  fast  and  easy  (2  to 
3  bushels  per  minute)  in  the 
finest  possible  shape  for 
feeding. 


If  not  at  your  dealers,  write  us,  or  see  them  WORK 
at  the  1915  New  York  State  Fair,  in  Dairy  Building. 


CUT  THIS  OUT 


Superior  Churn  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Northville,  Mich. 


SILO  FILLERS  WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


QILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  have 
^  a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine 
and  cutter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few 
cutters  that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  tills  special 
price  and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  is 
going  to  have  one  of  these  on  a  money-saving 
proposition.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  en¬ 
gines.  They  are  the  big  moilwy-maker  and  labor- 
saver  on  a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cut¬ 
ter  and  engine.  Tell  us  ti;  ♦size  farm  you  have. 
Tell  us  when  yon  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive 
by  return  mall  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do 
not  delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  realize  that  LIMEPULVKRS  produce,  according ' 
to  size,  from  1 0  to  30  tons  per  day  of  finely  pulverized  limestone, 
worth  from  $20  to  $90  per  day.  you  can  figure  how  quickly  the 
machine  pays  for  itself.  When  you  realize  that  the  L1ME- 
PULVER  Is  so  built  that  it  will  almost  never  wear  out,  you 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  profits  this  machine 
\  will  make  for  you. 

wSMtSSL  -A  The  machine  handles  big  30  and  60  pound 
Jr  ■’  >i  \  \  rock  and  at  one  operation  reduces  all  of 

k  to  dust. 

Ail M  Ground  limestone  is  the  one  essential  to 
,  1  fertility.  Clover  and  alfalfa  die  without 
*t-  Your  grain  crops  need  it.  And  unless 
-JjK,  ySR,  you  arc  growing  legumes  you  are  not  get- 
IjBggrtpe  tiog  Nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and  making 

h  enrich  your  soil.  If  you  have  lime 

{Kl  H  Write  roc)c  on  your  farm  yOU  can»t  any  m0rc 

Par  for  full  xfikA  afford  to  be  without  a  LIMEPULVER 
Efl  “formation  than  you  can  afford  not  to  harvest 

a b out  t  he  m  \  youf  whrat.  xhe  L1  m  EPULVER 
L  *  "*  1-  ”GL-  A  crusheg  rock  for  road  and  concrete 
^  the  machine  wV V  work — grinds  bone,  feed,  tocacco 
that  turns  rocks  into  m\  6tems.  oyster  shells,  etc. 

1  tosuk  your 'power— cov-  \  ■  WHAT  OWNERS  SAY 
red  by  the  Jeffrey  guarantee  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dievendorf,  of 

-and  sold  on  our  Trial  Plan  Sprakers.  N.Y.,  says:  “The 

iat  enables  you  to  test  the  LIMEPULVER  which  1 

bine  right  on  your  farm — on  purchased  from  you  works 

own  rock.  Y***'  ^ne  ant'  do  ail 

i  rr  .  .  .  _  V  you  claim  for  it.” 


TURNS  YOUR  STONE  TO  GOLD 

The  LIM  EPULVER  opens  up  a  new  source  of  profit 
to  owners  of  limestone  land.  It  enables  you  to  grind 
limestone  right  on  the  farm  and  give  your  soil  the  £ 
lime  it  needs  to  keep  it  sweet  and  productive — en-  M 
ables  you  to  grow  clover  ani  alfalfa.  It’s  the  di- A| 
rect  means  by  which  hundreds  of  farmers  are  /S& 
doubling  the  fertility Apf 
of  their  land  and  mjeSKi 

that  limestone,  when 

finely  ground.  ’  a!  Al  > 

is  worth  from  J 

$2  to  $3  per  f  J&jrajlj  f  r  ^ 

can  * 

profits"0 


Ho  me|:G  rinding 

BLirnostoriejj 

PAYSiai 


rnrri  get  this  power  profits  book 

rHLt!  MAKE  $10  A  DAY  THIS  WINTER 


Others  are  doing  it!  Let  this  free  book  tell  you  how!  IVnfe  today 


Just  send  your  name  on  a  postal. 


Sawing  wood  with 
Mavnard  Powe^ 


Read  how  a  Maynard  Engine,  from  $29.75  up,  cuts  down  your  farm 
work,  saws  wood,  511s  silos,  grinds  feed,  does  the  chores, 
pays  for  itself  quick,  then  earns  $5.00  to  $10.00  n  day 
doing  work  for  neighbors.  Get  your  outfit  at  fac¬ 
tory  price,  on  60  days'  free  trial,  no  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  First  high-grade  power  outfits  sold  at 
prices  within  your  reach,  snving  you  $50.00  to 
$300.00.  Don’t  miss  our  great  free  Power 
Profits  Book. 

Write  postal  now  — just  say.  Send 
Engine  Book”.  Address 

(§jgrtoffliUiam  Storey 


860  Stores  Bldn. 


New  York 


There’s  a  big  fat  profit  in  keeping  hosts  lice- 
free.  Lice  stop  economic  growth.  The  hog 
that  has  to  waste  its  energy  against  the 
scratching  post  can’t  fatten  cheaply.  Dis¬ 
infect  your  hog  pens  with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant:  dip  your  hogs  with  it  in  mild 
weather  or  simply  add  it  to  the  hog  wallow. 
It  is  a  sure  lice  killer  on  all  farm  stock  and 
prevents  disease. 

Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  solution 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dipping;  it  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  remedy  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks; 
it  destroys  germs  and  foul  odors— in  short, 
its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease.  Invaluable  for  dis¬ 
infecting  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
bottles,  quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Does  not  gum,  color  or  blister. 
Makes  stock  comfortable. 


1  gallon 
can  $1.00 

Smaller  pkgs. 
as  low  as  25c 


Except  in  far 
West  and 
Canada 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


SAVES  MONEY 


FOR 


FARMERS! 
LUMBERMEN  • 


One  man  accomplishes  more  than  two 
men  with  cross-cut  saw,  Is  folding, 
compact,  adjustable,  easily  carried 
and  operated  by  only  one  man,  who 
stands  upright. 


FOREST  KING 

Astonishes  Everybody 

It  bjuvs  low  down,  saving 
lumber.  Saves  labor— time— 
money— backiiches.  Every 
farmer  that  owns  a  wood  lot, 
evei-y  timber  land  owner,and 
every  luml>erman  needs  it. 
Pamphlet  free. 

GLOBE  MACHINE  CO.,  , 


TREE 

SAWING 


MACHINE 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use — Reli¬ 
able — For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BOOK 

FREE 


Saves  you  75  cents 
to  $2.00  per  gallon 

Write  postal  row.  Got  this  \| 
great  money-saving  free  book 
’  or  paint  for 


before  you  buv  a  gal  .on 
anyj: 
lnj* 

gal.  _  _  _  _ 

ever  because  dealers  everywhere  aro 
raising  paint  prices.  S**e  our  200  free 
sample  color  cards  and  prices  as  low  os 

98c  Gal.  for  House  Paint 
G3c  Gal.  for  Ban  Paint 

$1.05  Gal.  for  Floor  Paint 

New  paint  free  if  you  aro  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  big  free  paint  book  now.  Just  say.  “Send  Paint  Book.” 


PVERCOTp 
LH0USEL 
paint 
98ta  Cal 


1) 


(EpgfesTOlkun  Store* 


8627  Storos  Bldg. 
New  York 
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Silage  and  Forage 


Turnip  Tops  in  Silage. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  turnip  tops  in  silage?  I  planted 
Cow-horn  turnips  in  corn,  and  tops  are 
so  high  that  if  I  cut  with  machine,  I  shall 
get  a  good  many  tops.  Will  it  hurt  silage 
to  feed  to  milch  cows?  it.  n. 

We  would  not  do  it  The  turnip  tops 
with  the  corn  will  be  quite  sure  to  gi\e 
a  bad  taste  to  the  silage  and  will  affect 
the  milk.  The  turnips  would  be  all  right 
for  beef  cattle  or  sheep,  but  we  should 
not  feed  them  to  milch  cows. 


Curing  Pea  Hay. 

IIow  can  I  keep  pea  hay  without  let¬ 
ting  it  stay  in  field  so  long?  I  was 
thinking  of  arranging  a  place,  and  have 
poles  in  barn,  every  three  feet  put  poles 
across  layer  of  peas,  and  then  another 
layer  of  poles.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  plan?  G.  w.  s. 

Virginia. 

I  have  written  many  times  my  method 
for  saving  peavine  bay,  and  will  repeat  it 
here.  I  have  made  hay  from  cow  peas 
for  SO  or  more  years,  and  never  had  any 
moldy  hay,  but  I  have  heard  from  some 
who  thought  that  they  followed  the  same 
method  and  had  moldy  hay,  while  others 
write  that  it  was  all  right.  Evidently 
some  did  not  use  common  sense  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  their  crop.  The 
method  is  essentially  the  same  used  for 
curing  clover  hay  or  other  legume  hay ; 
that  is,  to  cure  it  with  as  little  exposure 
to  the  sun  as  practicable.  I  start  the 
mowers  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  most 
of  the  dew  is  off.  and  mow  till  noon.  I 
start  the  tedder  immediately  after  the 
mowers,  and  keep  the  hay  tossed  up  all 
the  morning  to  hasten  the  wilting.  That 
afternoon,  rake  it  into  windrows.  The 
next  morning  turn  the  windrows  with  the 
rake  while  more  is  being  mown.  That 
afternoon  cock  the  hay  into  cocks  as 
narrow  and  tall  as  will  stand  well.  Then 
when  you  can  take  a  bunch  of  the  hay 
and  twist  it  hard  and  can  wring  no  sail 
to  the  twist,  haul  the  hay  into  the  barn 
while  still  limp  so  that  the  leaves  will 
be  saved.  When  in  the  barn  let  it  severely 
alone.  If  it  heats,  let  it  heat,  but  dc 
not  stir  it,  for  you  will  let  in  germs 
of  mold  if  you  do.  Simply  let  it  settle 
with  its  own  weight,  and  do  not  tramp 
it  in  the  mow,  for  if  packed  too  tight 
you  may  have  silage  in  the  middle.  It 
will  be  all  right,  but  you  would  better 
have  hay  all  the  way  through.  I  have 
known  all  sorts  of  contrivances  used  to 
spoil  the  hay  and  get  it  so  dry  that  the 
leaves  are  lost,  and  these  are  the  best 
of  the  hay.  I  once  sent  some  of  my  hay 
to  the  editor  of  the  ‘•Southern  Planter” 
in  Richmond,  an  Englishman.  He  said 
that  it  was  the  prettiest  hay  he  had 
seen  in  this  country  and  looked  more  like 
English  hay  than  American.  Your  plan 
would  simply  be  to  dry  the  hay  out  till 
the  leaves  are  crisp,  and  they  would  be 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  Talk  About  Sweet  Clover. 

I  have  three  acres  of  poor  land,  dry 
and  stonv,  and  covered  with  dewberry 
\  ines.  Can  I  raise  Sweet  clover  on  it 
for  pasture  without  manure,  lime  or 
phosphate?  Will  you  give  me  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  can  on  Sweet  clover  for 
Buck  Co.  soil.  w.  w.  F. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Sweet  clover  will  grow  on  any  land 
except  water-logged,  that  is  covered  with 
water  perhaps  a  third  of  the  time,  and 
yet  it  will  stand  "wet  feet”  better  than 
any  other  legume.  I  have  always  ad¬ 
vised  disking  instead  of  plowing  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  Sweet  clover,  but  in  this 
case  if  very  stony,  very  shallow  plowing 
would  be  the  right  thing.  This  should 
be  done  late  this  Fall  so  that  no  vegeta¬ 
tion  will  sprout  before  frost.  After 
plowing  harrow  thoroughly  a  number  of 
times,  and  roll  with  a  heavy  roller  as 
Sweet  clover  must  have  a  hard  seed  bed, 
and  will  not  do  well  on  a  loose  soil.  In 
January  or  February  on  a  quiet  day  sow 
25  pounds  per  acre  of  unhulled  seed  (half 
each  way)  on  the  snow.  The  hull  helps 
to  hold  the  moisture  and  up  to  June  1, 
plenty  of  moisture  is  very  essential  to 
good  results.  By  that  time  the  tap-root 
goes  so  far  down  that  it  will  stand  any 
weather.  You  can  grow  Sweet  clover 
without  manure,  lime  or  phosphate  and 
have  a  good  crop.  Of  course  the  growth 


would  be  greater  with  either  or  all  of 
these  “helps.”  but  it  will  grow  without 
either.  If  intended  for  pasture  do  not 
turn  stock  into  it  the  first  year  until  the 
clover  is  at  least  six  inches  high.  Then 
have  stock  enough  in  it  to  keep  it  down 
to  four  inches.  In  this  way  you  will 
always  have  good  tender  succulent  for¬ 
age.  Hogs  must  be  "ringed”  or  they  will 
tear  up  the  roots.  The  slightly  bitter 
taste  in  Sweet  clover  will  prevent  bloat¬ 
ing  of  stock  so  common  with  Alfalfa  and 
Red  clover.  Stock  prefer  it  to  any  other 
forage  after  they  get  used  to  it.  and  are 
always  fat.  sleek  and  healthy  on  Sweet 
clover  pasture.  Why  not  give  them  what 
they  prefer  as  long  as  results  are  bet¬ 
ter?  After  you  try  this  three  acres  you 
will  want  your  whole  farm  in  Sweet 
clover.  This  is  what  I  have  done,  and  I 
shall  never  regret  it.  Nothing  else  will 
enrich  your  land  as  rapidly  as  Sweet 
clover.  A.  BLOOMING  DALE. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  Silage. 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  a  silo  for  Alfalfa  and  how  it 
should  be  built  and  how  the  Alfalfa 
should  be  put  into  it?  A.  T.  G. 

<  Iriskany  Falls  N.  Y. 

A  silo  for  Alfalfa  would  be  built  like 
any  other  silo — strong  and  airtight.  We 
would  not  advise  putting  Alfalfa  in  a  silo 
but  would  cure  it  and  feed  dry.  At  one 
time  there  was  considerable  advice  about 
using  clover.  Alfalfa  and  beans  green  as 
silage.  Experience  seems  to  have  shown 
that  these  legumes  are  more  profitable  for 
dry  feeding. 


Use  the  Corn  Alone. 

People  still  ask  if  it  pays  to  put  other 
products  than  corn  into  the  silo.  Some¬ 
how  the  theory  of  what  is  known  as  suc¬ 
cotash  appeals  to  many  farmers.  They 
seem  to  think  they  can  put  Soy  beans, 
sunflowers  and  other  things  in  with  the 
corn  and  improve  the  mixture.  Our  gen¬ 
eral  advice  is  not  to  do  it  but  to  fill  the 
silo  with  corn  alone  and  feed  these  other 
materials  dried  as  hay.  We  think  that 
on  the  whole  this  will  prove  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  mixture  in  the  silo.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  often  made  between  silage 
and  roots,  like  carrots  or  mangels.  The 
latter  are  considered  better  than  silage, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  sweet,  while 
frequently  silage  is  quite  sour.  The  roots 
are  greatly  relished  by  cattle,  and  a  few 
of  them  fed  now  and  then  as  a  substitute 
for  the  silage  will  prove  very  profitable. 
It  is  said  that  most  of  the  cattlemen  who 
feed  their  cows  for  great  yields  of  milk 
or  butter  have  become  convinced  that 
roots  of  some  sort  are  necessary  in  order 
to  induce  the  cow  to  give  her  heaviest 
yield.  In  one  case  reported  to  us,  a 
quantity  of  mangels  were  put  right  into 
the  silo  along  with  the  corn.  These  man¬ 
gels  were  thrown  right  into  the  cutter 
with  (he  corn,  and  were  torn  into  a  thick 
pulp  and  blown  up  into  the  silo  and  thor¬ 
oughly  shredded.  They  apparently  gave 
good  results  in  this  way.  and  made  good 
silage,  but  we  should  prefer  to  feed  them 
separately  either  crushed  or  cut  as  needed. 


Selling  Silage  at  Retail. 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  get  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  people  who  ask  if 
there  is  a  sale  for  corn  silage.  Will  it 
pay  to  put  up  a  silo  as  a  commercial  prop¬ 
osition?  We  have  a  good  many  records 
of  cases  where  silage  has  been  sold  in 
dairy  sections.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  fire 
the  contents  of  a  brick  or  concrete  silo 
will  be  sold  at  auction.  In  other  cases, 
owing  to  the  death  or  failure  of  a  farm 
owner,  the  silage  will  be  sold  along  with 
the  hay.  Generally  in  such  cases  the 
purchaser  figures  on  paying  not  far  from 
one-third  the  barn  value  of  hay ;  that  is, 
if  hay  was  figured  at  $15  in  the  mow, 
silage  of  good  quality  would  be  figured 
at  $5.  It  depends  a  good  deal  in  this  re¬ 
gard  as  to  ho  far  the  silage  would  have 
to  be  hauled  for  feeding.  At  many  of  the 
canning  factories  the  husks  and  cobs  from 
sweet  corn,  and  the  pea  vines,  are  run 
into  big  silos  and  sold  to  farmers  during 
the  Winter.  In  some  localities  farmers 
have  handled  silage  in  bags,  as  this  seems 
to  be  the  best  way  to  sell  it  at  retail.  In 
these  cases  the  silage  is  opened  early  in  De¬ 
cember  and  forked  into  grain  sacks,  about 
100  pounds  to  the  sack.  This  seems  to 
be  the  best  way  to  handle  it  and  it  is  de¬ 
livered  in  quantities  to  suit.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  sold  to  people  who  keep  a  family 
cow,  or  to  dairymen  with  small  herds  of 
cattle,  and  in  some  Eastern  localities 
where  green  food  is  scarce,  and  where 
herds  are  small,  this  business  of  selling 
silage  has  proved  quite  profitable. 


“Johnny,  how  did  you  hurt  your 
hand?  I  hope  you  haven’t  been  fighting 
again.”  “Willie  Jones  called  me  a  liar, 
mother,  an’  then  he  hit  me  on  thg  .fist 
with  his  teeth.” — Life. 


GRAND  PRIZE 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

Awarded  to 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

as  the  Highest  Award  has  been  at  every 
International  Exposition  since  the  invention 
of  the  Centrifugal  Cream  Separator  in  1878. 

And  likewise  as  at  all  previous  exposi¬ 
tions,  all  higher  dairy  product  awards  at  San 
Francisco  have  been  made  to  users  of 
the  De  Laval  machines. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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sible.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Galloway  customers  testify  to 
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buy  an  engine,  spreader  or 
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separat¬ 
or  until 
you  know 
.all  about  our 
'new low,  cut- 
down-to-  bedrock 
summer  prices.  Man-  SPREADERS^ 
ufacturing  improvements  j|  75  Up| 
have  enabled  us  to  slash  ¥J  i 
the  price  and  maintain  the  w 

quality.  All  Galloway  (roods  sold 
■  ona  binding  money-back-if-don’t- 
liko  them  plan.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
first  get  our  NEW  BOOK  and  new  low 
cut-and-slashed  priceB  for  the  sum- 
1  mer.Shipped  from  Chicago,  Water¬ 
loo,  Minneapolis,  K.C.,CouncilBluff«, 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
_Box  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Summer  showers  or  fall  rains 
don't  interrupt  the  work  if  you 
have  a  Caterpillar  Tractor.  Its 
long,  wide,  endless  track  doesn’t 
pack  moist  ground  as  round 
wheels  do.  Get  a  Caterpillar 
now  and  plow  next  winter  when 
horses  and  rouno-wheel  tractors  are  idle. 
Use  it  200  days  a  year  instead  of  75. 

CK 

Reg  US  Pot  Oft 

Don't  say  Caterpillar  unless  you  mean  Holt! 

For  stationary  work  you  don't  have  to 
block  the  Caterpillar — its  track  holds  it 
firm  as  a  rock.  Its  smooth-running  motor 
will  make  easy  work  of  your  grinding, 
threshing,  shelling,  silo  filling,  etc. 

One  owner  farmed  1500  acres  and  earned 
$10,000  outside  in  15  months — only  $200 
repairs. 

Send  for  Catalog  AI  266,  on  the  new 
“45"  for  middle-sized  farms, 


fe;  — 


The  Holt 
Mfg.  Co. 

I Incorporated! 

Peoria,  Ill. 

60  Church  St.  N  Y. 
Stockton,  Cat 


DOMESTIC  JUNIW 


The  Knglne  for  nil  Small  Farm  .lobs 

The  Junior  has  the  same  superior  quality  as 
the  larger,  higher-priced  Domestic  Engines. 
Orchardi8ts  anil  farmers  And  it  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  labor-saving.  Runs  pump,  cream 
separator,  grindstone  corn-sheller  and  all 
machines  requiring  light  power, 
m  ike  Bump  and  Power  Spraying 
Machinery.  Send  for 
bulletin  131  and  tell  us 
your  engine  wants. 


Weight 
378  lbs. 
Ready  to 
run  when 

reoeived. 


Domestic  Engine  ana  Pump  Co. 
Box503 ,  Shipoensburg,  Pa. 


HAVANA- 

steel  WHEELS 


For  any  skein  or  steel  axle. 
Your  exact  measurements  of 
arm  is  all  we  need  and  weguar- 
antee  a  fit.  With  Steel  Wheels 
your  work  is  half  done  when 
you  begin,  and  when  finished 

you  are  only  half  tired.  Make  your 
work  easy  at  small  expense.  Buy 
today.  To-morrow  never  comes. 
Get  our  Free  Catalogue 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  1 7  .  Havana,  Illinois. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  unexpected  gain  of  140  eggs  last 
week  was  not  quite  maintained  this  week. 
The  number  laid  was  3,585,  which  is  40 
less  than  the  previous  week;  but  when 
we  consider  that  3,585  is  51.5  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  number  if  every  hen  should 
lay  every  day,  we  can  see  that  it’s  pretty 
good  laying  for  the  last  of  August,  and 
for  a  thousand  hens.  It  is  certainly  far 
ahead  of  the  average  of  American  poultry. 

(’onnecticut  loses  first  place  this  week 
in  the  total  score.  Tom  Barron’s  White 
l.eghorns  laid  53.  11  eggs  more  thin 
Judge  Beasley’s  pen.  This  makes  Bar¬ 
ron's  total  1.(578  against  Beasley’s  1.0(51). 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  have 
laid  1,059.  Tom  Barron’s  Wyandottes 
1,055,  and  Windsweep  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  1.055.  ITillview  Boultry  Farm's 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  pen  No.  00  of 
Storrs  Agricultural  Station^  (the  sour 
milk  pen)  have  each  laid  1.052. 

Eleven  pens  of  Leghorns  have  laid  over 
1.500;  two  pens  of  Wyandottes  have  done 
the  same,  and  one  pen  of  R.  I.  Rods.  The 
best  comparison,  however,  is  the  average 
number  laid  to  date  by  the  different 
breeds.  White  Leghorns  lead,  their  pen 
average  being  1,360.65;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  next  with  a  pen  average  of 
1,357.7 ;  R.  I.  Reds  are  third,  their  aver¬ 
age  being  1.280.1.  The  two  pens  of 
Campines  average  1.250.5  :  Barred  Rocks, 

I. 210;  White  Rocks,  1.218;  Orpingtons, 
910;  Light  Brahmas.  930.5.  Dividing 
these  pen  averages  by  10  will  give  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen. 

The  week's  score  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  30  1,323 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  39  1.257 

Francis  T,.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  27  1 .248 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  24  1.007 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  40  982 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  30  1.490 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  29  1.201 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  T.enzen,  Massachusetts....  29  1.157 

Branford  Farms.  Connecticut .  40  1.193 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  48  1.408 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut...!....  27  1.170 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  38  1,102 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  28  1,108 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  32  1,055 

Ed.  Cam.  England'  .  40  1.059 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  1,300 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  38  1,430 

Mrs.  .T.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  49  1.330 

Storrs  Agr.  Staton,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  43  1.211 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  47  1.437 

Mnpledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  950 

J.  F'.  Byron,  Connecticut .  37  1.230 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  50  1,283 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star.  New  York...  30  1.085 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  31  1,201 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  .T.  C.  Dingman.  New  York .  13  1.018 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  51  1,052 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  41  1,419 

('has.  O.  Polhenius,  New  York .  54  1,498 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  31  .1.199 

John  Backus,  Vermont .  27  1.350 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  42  1.091 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  42  1,427 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  34  1.222 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  29  1,398 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  17  1.123 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  38  1,470 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  33  1.282 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  44  1.250 

S.  <1.  McLean,  Connecticut .  38  1,103 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  32  1,409 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island  .  27  1,273 

II.  F.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  34  1,318 

Albert  R.  Ford',  Connecticut .  25  809 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  12  901 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  27  972 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  20  875 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  32  1.105 

Geoage  Bowles.  Connecticut .  30  1,439 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  43  1.187 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  51  1,550 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Penn .  47  1,521 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  40  1.233 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  35  989 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  28  1.117 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  22  1,208 

Jay  II.  Ernisse.  New  York .  33  1.347 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  44  1,470 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  51  1.052 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut.  28  1,224 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  49  1,055 

James  IT.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  42  1.358 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  45  1,511 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York .  38  1.424 

F.  M.  Peasle.v,  Connecticut . A..  42  1,009 

t'lias.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  44  1,213 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  53  1,078 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  40  1,309 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  37  1.442 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York.... .  35  1,2(50 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York .  44  1.495 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York .  42  1,024 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  40  1.492 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  38  1/299 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  33  1,434 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  1,518 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  45  l  ’550 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  44  l]l20 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  29  1.114 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  40  1,487 

B.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  31  1,312 

stonelelgh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  30  1.14V 

Mrs.  w.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  45  1.128 

loth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  30  1.073 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  20  1,488 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  45  1,273 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  31  939 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan _  31  1.058 

<>.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  20  1.171 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Gollinson,  England  .  39  1,522 

Silver  Campines. 

j'ncowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut..  39  1.313 

l  ewis  E.  Prieliett,  Connecticut .  39  1,188 

Light  Sussex. 

I)r-  K-  R-  Conrad)  New  Jersey .  23  901 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland... .  35  1,018 


White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Penuock,  Florida .  9 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  31 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  41 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Penn.. 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


536 

1,021 

1,173 


35  1,093 


31  1,127 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Green  Rape  and  Eggs 

On  page  796  a  correspondent  writes 
of  egg  yolks  having  unusual  color  after 
hens  feeding  on  rape.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  hens  confined  without  green 
feed  and  then  allowed  in  a  plot  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants  of  any  kind  will  at  first  lay 
eggs  with  green-tinted  yolks  which  do 
not  look  very  nice  but  are  good  for 
food.  We  use  the  double  yard  system, 
and  at  times  when  weather  is  dry  one 
yard  will  become  bare  before  the  other 
has  grown  enough  green  feed  to  let 
the  hens  into  it.  When  we  do  let  them 
in  they  are  ravenous,  and  gorge  them¬ 
selves.  which  causes  the  color  in  the 
eggs.  To  prevent  this  we  do  not  allow 
the  hens  into  the  green  feed  until  near 
nightfall  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
finally  they  are  allowed  in  for  the  whole 
day,  but  still  have  access  to  the  bare 
yard  for  a  few  days  until  it  is  plowed 
and  ready  to  be  seeded  again. 

Long  Island.  george  n.  coxnor. 

I  note  an  inquiry  concerning  “Rape 
and  Eggs.”  There  is  no  question  that 
turning  fowls  into  rape,  especially  young 
and  tender  plants,  will  cause  a  coloration 
and  disagreeable  taste  of  the  eggs.  Feed 
as  you  know  lias  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  eggs.  Our  remedy  was  to  use  Al¬ 
falfa  in  place  of  rape.  The  rape  can  be 
fed  as  a  soiling  crop  in  moderation  with 
good  results.  m.  f. 

New  .Terser.  i 


Price  of  Incubator  Eggs. 

Next  season  I  am  going  to  increase  the 
incubator  capacity  of  our  cellar.  We 
have  500  purebred  Leghorns ;  I  think  that 
we  shall  sell  all  of  our  eggs  for  hatching; 
we  had  quite  a  trade  in  day-old  chicks. 
We  need  1.700  eggs  per  week  to  keep  our 
incubators  running  at  full  capacity.  I 
have  a  few  neighbors  who  have  purebred 
Leghorns  and  intend  to  furnish  them  cock¬ 
erels  from  my  plant  to  mate  with  their 
Leghorns  and  buy  eggs  from  them  to 
hatch  chicks  for  the  day-old  chick  trade, 
the  chicks  to  soli  for  from  $10  to  $12  per 
100.  What  would  be  a  fair  price  to 
pay  for  these  eggs,  or  how  much  should 
I  pay  over  the  local  price? 
are  on  free  range. 

Ohio. 


Those  hens 
J.  P.  G. 


Local  market  conditions  would  influ- 
<‘iico  the  price  to  he  paid  for  such  eggs, 
hut.  in  my  own  locality,  where  day-old 
chicks  sell  for  from  $10  to  $12  per  hun¬ 
dred.  eggs  from  purebred  fowls  of  good 
strain  may  be  purchased  at  from  $4  to  $(> 
per  hundred  during  the  hatching  season. 
This  is  in  Southern  New  York ;  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  range  of  prices 
in  Ohio.  m.  b.  d. 


Diseased  Fowls. 

I  recently  killed  two  hens  and  found 
the  bodies  full  of  liquid  when  opened 
and  there  was  something  of  an  odor.  In 
one  case  also  a  small  section  of  the  in¬ 
testine  seemed  to  be  hardened  and  kinky. 
The  hens  gave  no  sign  while  alive  of 
being  out  of  order,  so  far  as  I  noticed, 
and  the  flesh  of  both  looked  perfectly 
good,  although  we  did  not  use  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  may  have 
been?  Was  it  a  dropsical  condition,  and 
if  so  what  might  have  been  the  cause? 
Would  the  fowls  be  good  for  table  use 
under  these  conditions? 

New  York.  f.  m.  l. 

Fluid  in  the  intestinal  cavity  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  result  of  peritoneal  inflamma¬ 
tion.  and  I  do  not  understand  why  these 
fowls  did  not  show  evidence  of  sickness 
if  it  was  there  during  life.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  dressing  them  you  cut  into 
intestines  and  permitted  the  escape  of 
fluids  from  them?  I  should  not  care  to 
eat  the  Hesh  of  fowls  showing  such  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease,  hut  I  cannot  say  posi¬ 
tively  that  it  would  be  unwholesome.  All 
depends  upon  what  the  real  conditions 
present  were.  m.  b.  d. 


Hen  Rations. 


but  I  would  like,  still  better,  the  addition 
of  gluten  feed,  which  you  can  probably 
buy,  making  the  dry  mash  consist  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  cornmeal.  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  No 
of  whites  and  yolks 
ingredients  of  any 
capable  of  supplying 
out.  but  no  one  could 
of  the  food  would  he 


doubt  the  number 
that  the  various 
formula  would  be 
might  he  figured 
know  how  much 


used  in  making  whites  and  yolks  and  how 
much  would  be  used  in  supplying  the 
bodily  functions  of  the  hens  that  ate  the 
food.  Such  computations  are  all  right 
for  the  experimental  laboratories,  hut  are 
most  too  involved  for  practical  poultry- 
men;  let’s  not  go  into  it  too  deeply. 

M.  It.  I). 


Restless  Chicks. 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  my 
chicks?  They  are  about  four  weeks  old. 
I  feed  them  cracked  corn,  oyster  shells 
and  they  have  no  limit  for  their  running 
ground.  They  also  have  plenty  of  green 
food,  but  they  peep  about  all'  the  time. 
They  have  as  much  corn-  as  they  will 
eat.  There  seems  to  be  something  lack¬ 
ing.  R.  g. 

If  cracked  corn  and  oyster  shells  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  diet  of  these  chicks, 
there  is  much  lacking  in  their  ration. 
Young  chicks  should  have  soft  food.  and. 
to  do  their  host,  should  have  meat  in 
some  form,  either  beef  scrap,  fish  scrap 
or  meat  meal.  Cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  constitute  the  basis  of 
most  chick  mashes ;  to  these  meat  scrap 
or  meal  and  sometimes  other  ground 
grains  are  added.  Up  to  four  weeks 
chicks  should  have  soft  food  two  or  three 
times  daily  and  small  cracked  grains 
twice.  Your  chicks  that  peep  all  the  time 
are  probably  hungry.  ,\r.  b.  d. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
llcavier  towls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

I  tiV  mann’S  LATEST  model 

cuts  fast,  ^asy,  line ;  never 
■  lO  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

WF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1  5.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


BONE  CUTTER 

fine ;  never  clogs. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 


ALBIDA  FARM, 


SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

lats  and  Fillers- New  Egg 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

GARNEAU  PIGEONS 

BEST  SQUAB  PRODUCERS 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale 

NIANTIC, 
CONN. 

PARTRIDGES  i,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  I>eer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  ,).  MACKENSEN.  Natural¬ 
ist.  Department  lo,  Yard  ley,  I’a. 

Italian  Oupene — The  best  stock  obtainable. 

.  ...eenS  Untested,  75c.:  tested,  $1.25. 

FRED  YAHN,  -  N.  Haledon,  N.  J. 

Belgian  Harps^Liidi-rfrade  stock  at  moderate 
Deigldnnares  prices.  Price  list  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  F.  G.  OUTTON,  Fayetteville.  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York 

GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  1200  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Rock, 
and  R.  L  Reds  yearling  hens  and  pullets;  700  pure  red 
English  strain  yearling  S.C.  White  Leghorn  hens  at  75c. 
each.  These  are  large  in  size  and  have  fine  shape  and 
type  and  are  in  full  lay.  Will  have  to  go  to  make  room 
for  young  stock.  These  arc  of  exceptional  value.  Write 
for  price  lists.  Address 

GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

R,  F.  D.  1  WESTMORELAND  -  .  -  N.  Y. 

3000  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Dan  Young  s  Strain,  exceptional  layers. 

TWO  YR.  OLD,  Each,  $0.80 
YEARLINGS  ....  1.25 

MARCH  PULLETS,  .  .  1.75 

APRIL  PULLETS  .  .  .  1.50 
MARCH  COCKERELS  2.00 
Special  reduction  on  lots  of  100  and  over 

WHITE  FEATHER  POULTRY  FARM,  Haworth,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C. R.I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  high -record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


PULLETS 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

•5.)  April*] latch  pullets  at  $1  each.  Grown  on  free 
range.  Inspection  invited.  Also  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
pullets  for  sale.  D.W.  Southard  &  Son,  Gilboa,  N  Y. 

land  and  Wafer  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.2,  Athens,  Pa. 

DUCK  S_7?ekln’  Rotten  and  Indian 

rTiT:.  R"nner  pucks.  $2  and  $3  each. 

A  Id  ham  Poultry  Farin,R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
orchard  affording  ample  shade. 

!  for  winter  egg  production-BOOK 

A  OCR  ORDER  NOW.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to,  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel.  New  York 

LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  Connecticut  International  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  contest.  Cockerels.  I’ullets.  Yearlings  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

PULL  E 

Barron’s  Leghorns.  248-260-egg  stock.  Imported 
direct.  3’g  months  old  pullets,  $1.50  each:  20for$25 
i  2 'u  months  old,  $1  each;  30  for  $25.  6  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  $10.  E.  Claude  .Tones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

700  While  Leghorn  Hons — Absolutely  1914  hatched; 
iuu  "“BoLegiiurn  nensevei.yoneahiKll.classbird; 

I  average  me.,  some  lower:  extra  select 80c.,  85c.;  400 
pullets;  very  select  males  cheap;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  return  any  lot  at  my  expense;  (ship  also 
Waterloo, N.Y.)  Circular.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25.  Seymour,  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

•!  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
6.  now-  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  I’ ARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  V. 

Barron  »nd  Wyan- 

tmrron  c.ocKereis  doltes  Prom  seiected 

Barron  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  imported  Barron 
rorKei  els  with  pedigreBs  from  248  to  272— $2  each 

(  .  A\  .  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


CHICKS 


6  and  8c 


C.  O.  D.  Leg. 
horns.  Money 
hack  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.  LAII  VKIt 
Box  ?»,  Kieliflcld,  Pu. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

For  breeders — bred  to  shell  out  eggs  in  winter,  and 
do  it.  Tested  12  years.  10  hens,  one  cockerel,  $12 
100  hens,  10  cockerels,  $110.  Willis  Stewart,  Franklin,  N.Y. 

Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  "  Utility”  strain. 
Pul  lets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yourwants. 

"  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM."  F.  M.  Davis.  CINCIliNATUS.  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

15  lor  $10.  500  PULLETS — ready  to  lay— big,  handsome, 
healthy  birds,  at  $1.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed — 
your  money  back  if  dissatislied.  a.  ii.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

sale— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets-^1,^ 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  STONELEIGH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C.  Frampton,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

,180°  S-C.W.  Leghoms^rif  hatched 

I  allots,  mid  1400  Yearling  Hens  for  sale.  JOHN  H 
WARFEL  &  SON,  Elizabeth  Poultry  Farm.  Rohrerstown,  Pa! 

BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records,  284-260  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  283-275.  Mr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Holland.  Mich. 

Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap- 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa- 

800  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pulletsi^^^ 

lay,  Exceptional quality.  A.W.  Plass,  Richmondville.  N.Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Oockerolsi;’,;^, ,t, 

$1.  Sturdy  fellows.  RANSOM  FARM.  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohi* 

SX.Wh»eLeghorns^Xn\t'^& 

for  sale.  Geo.  I  rost,Levanna-on-Cayuga,  N.Y. 

— 6  and  7e.  Leghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


On  page  BIS  Mr.  Cosgrove  gives  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  laying  hens.  With  wheat  costing 
$2.10  per  hundred  we  cannot  feed  much 
of  it;  we  are  feeding  100  pounds 
cracked  corn.  100  pounds  whole  oats,  and 
for  mash  100  pounds  cornmeal.  70  pounds 
wheat  bran.  20  pounds  middlings.  25 
pounds  beef  scrap.  Will  you  toll  me  if 
this  is  a  good  balanced  ration,  and  does 
it  compare  with  his?  Can  you  give  the 
number  of  yolks  and  whites  in  them? 

New  York.  h.  r.  s. 

Your  ration  is  rather  high  in  fat-form¬ 
ing  elements,  and  would  be  bettered  by 
the  addition  of  more  protein.  Corn  and 
oats  are  suitable  for  whole  grains,  you 
may  be  able  to  add  some  barley  if  you 
do  not  care  to  buy  wheat.  Some  flocks 
of  lions  will  cat  rye  well.  Your  mash 
is  too  low  in  meat  for  the  best  results. 
If  the  mash  is  given  dry,  beef  scrap  may 
be  added  in  the  proportion  of  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  by 
weight.  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
ingredients  you  mention  would  not  make 
too  narrow  a  mash  where  corn,  oats  and 
barley  make  up  the  whole  grain  mixture. 


$4.67  PROFIT 


$4.67  PROFIT 

PER  BIRD 


...  _  TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

PROFITS  OF  POULTRY  ARE  IN  THE  EGGS 

A  Bird  That  Lays  70  Eggs  Just  Pays  Its  Board.  Don’t  Gamble  Your  Money  Away  on  Losing 
Strains.  Get  a  Barron  Bird  from  Me,  and  Make  Money  From  the  Start. 

S  CONTEST  WYANDOTTES  ait  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  anti  Missouri,  1913- 
UU,  are  at  my  farm.  1  have  stock  and  eggs  from  all  these  pens  lor  sale.  They  are  in  all  twentv- 
nve  birds.  This 

FLOCK  OF  25  BIRDS  AVERAGED  $4.67  SKIT 

I  could  show  a  single  bird'gave  a  net  profit  of  $6.81.  But  that;is  not  the  farmer’s' way,  he  wants  the 
flock  profits.  The  above  figures  are  based  on  official  records,  facts,  and  costs  worked  out  at  the 
Storr  s  College,  Conn.  I  have  birds  laying  282,  274,  etc 

WORLD’S  RECORD  LEGHORN,  288  EGGS.  I  imported  direct  from  the  English  Exper 
Station  a  cockerel  from  the  288th  hen— World  s  Official  Record,  also  stock  from  birds  of  284  ‘>55 
eggs -all  Barron's  Best.  ’ 

HLIFF  ROCKS,  280,  2  i  2,  265,  263,  I  will  furnish  Buffs  for  Contests,  and  guarantee  pen 
averages  ot  19U-2U0  eggs,  or  no  sale.  S.  C.  REDS,  247,  243.  v 

ALL  IN 

MORRIS  FARM  - 


MY  CATALOG  OF  FACTS. 


BRIDGEPORT,  R.  4,  CONN. 


All  Breeders  tested  by  Storr's;  free  of  White  Diarrhea. 


1102 


THE  KURA  L,  NKW-YORKER 


September  4,  1015, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  little  item  in  your  fa'ke  column  saved 
me  about  $25.  k.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Well,  that  one  item  would  pay  for  the 
paper  25  years,  longer,  perhaps  than  this 
one  man  will  be  a  patron,  and  yet  we  have 
many  family  names  on  the  list  that  have 
been  there  continuously  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  We  would  be  glad  if  the 
paper  saved  $25  in  one  way  or  another 
for  each  one  of  them  every  year. 

The  Dan  Patch  line,  or  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  St.  Paul,  Rochester  and  Dubuque, 
failed  by  a  narrow  margin  to  earn  its 
fixed  charges  in  the  year  ended  June  20, 
1014.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  and  part¬ 
ly  because  of  the  business  depression,  the 
company  found  increasing  difficulty  in 
selling  its  stock  and  recently  did  what  it 
always  had  intended  never  to  do — it  sold 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $750. 000  secured 
by  first  mortgage  on  all  its  property.  As 
a  result  of  this  sale  the  .1.  G.  White  cor¬ 
poration  now  has  the  management  of  the 
company  and  is  purchasing  all  supplies 
for  it.  There  are  no  recent  reports  of 
earnings  available,  but  presumably  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  $9,000,000  more  or  less  of 
stock  are  still  far  in  the  future. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

If  any  It.  N.-Y.  reader  finds  himself  a 
stockholder  in  this  mortgaged  road,  he 
will  know  that  he  acted  contrary  to  th •> 
information  given  in  these  columns  at  va¬ 
rious  times.  Railroads  are  necessary. 
They  are  all  right  when  properly  man¬ 
aged,  but  this  road  was  'organized  in  the 
promotion  style.  Farmers  have  trials 
enough  of  their  own  without  financing 
the  schemes  of  romantic  promoters.  Mr. 
Savage  assured  prospective  stockholders 
that  no  stock  would  be  sold  to  Wall 
Street.  But  now  lie  has  evidently  mort¬ 
gaged  the  whole  lot  of  them  to  Wall 
Street,  and  turned  over  the  management, 
in  order  to  get  the  loan.  If  you  had  to 
give  up  tin*  control  of  the  farm  to  get  a 
loan,  you  would  not  value  your  equity 
very  much.  How  much  is  the  stock  of 
such  a  railroad  worth?  If  you  have  any 
awaiting  those  big  profits  promised  a 
short  time  ago,  take  it  to  your  bank  and 
get  it  appraised  and  charge  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  cost  to  experience. 
Don’t  call  yourself  names.  If  you  had 
our  information  you  would  have  known 
in  advance  just  as  we  did.  We  are  no 
wiser  than  you.  We  simply  had  the  in¬ 
formation.  You  didn’t.  This  is  a  case 
where  you  might  have  been  saved  by 
faith — perhaps  you  were. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  letters  I 
sent  to  the  Akron  Tire  Company,  Kil2 
Broadway.  New  York.  ’Chose  Akron 
tires  are  the  poorest  tire  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made.  I  will  not  take  any  Akron 
tires  under  any  consideration.  I  am  not 
naturally  a  sucker,  but  I  bit  that  time, 
because  I  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
“Automobile,”  and  thought  it  would  be 
all  right.  Now  what  I  would  like  you  to 
do  is  to  see  if  you  could  get  some  of  my 
$23. X0  back.  Any  part  that  you  think 
would  be  right  I  will  accept.  c.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
Akron  Tire  Company  and  the  only  ad¬ 
justment  which  the  concern  is  willing  to 
make  is  to  send  the  subscriber  another 
tire  in  replacement  of  the  two  worthless 
ones  returned.  This  the  subscriber  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  on  the  ground  that  the 
tires  sent  out  by  the  Akron  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  are  worthless.  Of  course  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  that  runs  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  and  blows  out.  damaging  the  inner 
tire,  if  not  destroying  it  entirely,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  annoyance  of  frequently 
changing  tires  on  the  road  is  considered 
by  automobile  owners  generally  as  even 
worse  than  worthless — a  positive  damage. 
The  experience  the  subscriber  has  had 
with  the  Akron  tires,  which  has  been 
practically  duplicated  by  other  subscrib¬ 
ers  reporting  to  us,  justifies  him  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  tire  in  replacement.  As 
a  rule,  the  buying  of  cheap  tires  or  what 
is  known  as  seconds,  turns  out  to  be  the 
most  expensive  in  the  end,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  annoyance. 

Sir:  Your  letter  says  if  I  don’t  pay 
the  June  installment  on  that  10  acres  of 
Florida  land  you  will  start  the  machinery 
of  the  law  moving  in  my  direction.  Well, 
I’m  not  going  to  pay  it,  or  the  July,  or 
the  August,  nor  any  of  the  rest.  I’ve 
quit,  so  start  your  machinery  of  the  law 
and  I’ll  put  a  monkey  wrench  into  it 
that’ll  knock  out  more  cogs  than  Mr. 
Blackstone  could  replace  working  nights 
and  Sundays  for  the  next  three  years. 

Say,  when  that  slick-tongued  salesman 


of  yours  sold  me  those  10  acres  for  $50 
down  and  $10  a  month  as  long  as  I  live, 
he  had  the  Indian  sign  on  me,  with  his 
back  to  the  land  and  be  your  own  boss 
stud.  I  used  to  sit  out  on  the  porch 
after  supper  smoking  my  pipe  and  dream¬ 
ing  about  that  southern  home,  the  bunga¬ 
low  among  the  palm  trees,  the  evening 
breeze  laden  with  perfume  of  orange  blos¬ 
soms.  my  orange  blossoms.  And  now  a 
friend  of  mine  who  went  to  Florida  on 
other  business  sends  me  back  a  kodak  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  farm  that  shows  a  fellow  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  middle  of  it.  in  a  boat,  fishing. 
It  would  be  a  grand  place  for  a  fishing 
lodge  if  there  was  a  chunk  of  ground  big 
enough  to  build  a  shack  on.  sticking  out 
of  the  water  anywhere.  Did  you  think 
I  could  live  in  water  just  because  I’m  a 
sucker,  or  does  a  diving  suit  go  with  that 
10  acres?  I  didn’t  get  mine. 

The  above  is  a  letter  from  a  victim  of 
a  Florida  land  scheme  to  the  company  that 
promoted  the  sale.  It  may  serve  as  a 
suggestion  for  some  one  who  is  tempted 
by  promises. 

We  have  a  world  of  hay  down  here  and 
I  am  finding  a  market  for  it.  My  little 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  brought 
us  lots  of  orders.  s.  H.  B. 

Indiana. 

We  have  always  felt  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  our  people  to  trade 
with  each  other  first  hand  through  th  • 
Subscribers’  Exchange.  Our  readers  are 
so  widely  separated  and  have  so  many 
individual  wants  it  seems  that  almost 
anything  one  has  to  sell  another  needs. 
We  have  made  the  cost  of  this  space  so 
low  there  is  no  profit  for  it  to  the  pap<  r. 
so  that  we  do  not  refer  to  its  use  with  any 
desire  for  profit,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  one  class  of  readers  could  sell 
their  surplus  to  another. 

Did  you  have  any  luck  collecting  from 
George  Wessells?  n.  A.  v.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  find  statement  of  account 
against  Geo.  Wessells  for  $100.50.  Will 
you  try  to  collect  this?  F.  c.  A. 

New  York. 

We  did  not  have  “luck”  in  collecting 
either  of  these  accounts  or  some  half- 
dozen  others  sent  us,  and  the  prospect  is 
the  egg  shippers  will  suffer  a  total  loss. 
Mr.  Wessells  has  promised  to  pay  for  the 
last  year,  but  does  not  make'  good.  He 
claims  to  be  out  of  business  but  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  still  appears  in  some  of  the 
poultry  papers  giving  his  address  at  5 
South  Third  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
lie  was  previously  located  at  G59  Post 
Road.  Williams  Bridge,  and  4024  Carpen¬ 
ter  Street.  Bronx,  New  York.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  avoid  similar  loss  by  refusing  to 
send  him  shipments. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  National 
Paving  Company  of  Scranton,  Pa.  *. 
Quite  a  number  of  investors  are  found 
in  this  community.  G-  <T- 

New  York. 

The  National  Paving  Company  is  a 
Delaware  corporation,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  it  will  be  a  holding  concern  for 
forming  a  pave  proposition  in  tin1  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  capitalization  is 
$500,000,  consisting  of  $250,000  common 
stock  and  $250,000  preferred  stock,  par 
value  of  $50  per  share.  It  is  stated  by 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  company  that 
it  is  the  intention  to  organize  six  differ¬ 
ent  corporations  with  a  capitalization  of 
$5,000  each,  to  be  located  in  six  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  which  will 
be  known  as  the  operating  companies. 
The  official  interviewed  withheld  the 
names  of  some  parties  interested  in  the 
company,  claiming  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  give  their  names  out  at  present.  This 
organization  seems  to  bear  the  earmarks 
of  the  Foster  chain  of  investment  enter¬ 
prises  eminating  from  Scranton,  I’a., 
while  our  report  does  not  connect  Mr. 
Foster’s  name  with  it.  The  concern  is 
in  formation  state,  and  at  best  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  an  investment  of  as 
much  as  a  nickel  in  the  proposition. 


Indigestion. 

I  have  a  fine  large  mare  1400  or  1500 
pounds,  about  10  months  with  foal.  She 
lias  indigestion.  For  some  three  weeks  she 
has  had  something  similar  to  cramp  colic. 
She  is  pretty  well  but  is  getting  thin 
in  flesh  and  is  not  very  energetic.  What 
is  the  trouble  and  what  is  best  to  do  for 
her.  Appetite  is  very  good.  R. 

( )regon. 

Grass  is  disagreeing  with  her  while 
at  work  and  it  would  be  well  to  keep  her 
off  grass  and  feed  hay.  Also  add  one- 
ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  to  the  oats  and 
dampen  it  at  feeding  time.  If  the  trou¬ 
ble  persists  it  will  be  well  to  retire  her 
from  work  and  let  her  run  on  grass,  with¬ 
out  other  feed.  a.  s.  a. 


PYRENE  Saved 


a  Life  in  Our  Home 


I  was  over  on  the  East  Eighty  threshing  when  we  heard 
shouts  of  “Fire  !  ”  from  the  house  nigh  on  a  mile  away.  We  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  the  house  but  the  fire  was  out  before  we  got  there. 

My  eldest  daughter,  Jennie,  it  seems,  had  been  cooking  when 
the  gasoline  stove  exploded  and  caught  her  dress  on  fire,  and  at 
the  same  time  set  fire  to  the  kitchen. 


Alice,  my  youngest  daughter,  who  is  only  ten,  ran  for  the 
Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  which  hung  in  the  hall  upstairs  and 
put  out  every  bit  of  the  blaze  in  a  jiffy. 

It  was  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  too.  Ten  seconds  later  and  we 
might  have  had  a  vacant  chair  at  our  table. 

1  certainly  would  never  do  without  a  Pyrene.  My  neighbors, 
learning  of  our  experience,  are  buying  Pyrenes. 

It  certainly  saved  a  life  in  our  home. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  implement  or  hardware  dealer  ami  we  will  send  you 
a  valuable  book  on  fires,  called  “Fire  Photos.” 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lists  of  Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  26  Cities 

The  Pyrene  Company,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  Street,  London.  W.  C. 


AMERICAN 


and 

Upward 


CREAM 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED, 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_ _  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog  Address  v  _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbridUo. 


C.  Quick,  tnappy  coil  springs  -  guaranteed  forever.  Hammer 
one  piece— no  *oggle»  or  stirrups  attached.  No  cocking  Icvcra, 
bara  or  puah  roda  — gun  cocks  direct  from  toe  of  hammer, 
dt  I-ock  operatca  in  1-625  of  a  aecond  —  timed  at  Cornell 
Univeraity 

C.  Thia  lightning  apeed  will  increase  your  acore. 

Beautiful  catalog  FRKE— guns  $17.75  net  to  $400  list 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  Box  115,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  apecial 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  bet 


_ _ ... _ et 

. . .  .. . ... ..  distillers'  Krai  ret,  wheat  bran,  wheat 

midcllinjru  and  alittle  salt,  that*  a  all ;  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  acalea  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  lohupc  power 
driven  mixers,  bo  that  it  ia  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  Rood.  An  extra  Quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  aloss  intooprofit.  Try  I.AKRO-KEKI)  formore 
profit.*..  Sold  on  "monsy  back  II  not  satisfied"  elan. II.  A  KUO 
?,ealer8  almoet  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

B47Gill*spie  Bldg.,  Oslroit,  Mich. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO., 


w  EUREKA  ^ 
HARNESS  OIL 


Adds  life  and  strength  to  your  harness.  Fill  the  pores 
of  the  leather,  keeping  out  moisture  and  grit.  Keeps 
the  straps  clean,  bright,  soft  and  pliable.  Sold  by 
dealers  and  made  by  the 

ANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


Albany 

Boston 


New  York 
Buffalo 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  Y'ork. 
Week  ending  Aug.  27,  1915. 

(Continued  from  page  1077) 


Native  Steers . 

@  9  50 

Bulls . 

..  .6  00 

M  6  60 

Cows .  . 

.  B  00 

@  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

. . . .  9  011 

@13  OU 

Culls . . 

.  ...  6  00 

@  s  no 

Sheep.  1UU  lbs . . 

. 3  60 

©  6  75 

Lambs  . 

@  y  so 

@  9  uo 

me  A  NS. 

There  has  been  a  little  export  business 
in  Red  Kidney  at  15  to  20  cents  above 
last  weeks  prices.  Marrows.  Medium  and 
Pea  are  all  slightly  higher  and  market 
quite  firm. 

Marrow.  10U  lbs.. .  7  50  @  7  60 

Medium  .  5  50  @  5  60 

Pea  .  5  10  @  6  20 

Red  Kidney .  ....  5  70  @  6  25 

White  Kidney  .  7  50  @  7  60 

Vellow  15ye .  4  70  &  4  75 

Lima,  California .  5  20  @  6  25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  still  averaging  poor,  espe¬ 
cially  lacking  color.  An  occasional  lot  of 
such  varieties  as  Gravenstein,  Wealthy 
and  N.  W.  Greening  has  brought  $.‘5  or 
upward  per  barrel.  Red  Bietigheimer,  a 
high  colored  variety  rivaling  Wolf  River 
in  size,  is  on  hand  in  commercial  quan¬ 
tities.  In  quality  it  is  rather  better  than 
most  large  early  kinds.  Early  in  the 
week  the  peach  market  was  in  better  con¬ 
dition,  but  not  badly  surplussed  toward 
the  close,  so  that  crates  of  good  fruit  sold 
under  $1.  and  baskets  down  to  25  cents. 
Plums  and  grapes  very  dull.  Some  fair- 
sized  Moore’s  Early  are  seen,  but  picked 
too  soon  for  even  tolerable  quality.  Musk- 
melons  largely  poor. 


Apples  Duchess,  bbl.., 

.  1  60 

© 

2  25 

N.  W.  Greening,  bbl . 

.  2  60 

© 

3  00 

Alexander,  obi. .  * . . 

.  1  60 

3  00 

Gravenstein  . 

.  1  60 

Ul. 

3  00 

Blush  . 

.  1  60 

cm 

2  25 

Wealthy . 

..  t..  2  00 

@ 

3  25 

Culls,  bbl. . 

.  50 

© 

1  25 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . 

.  4 

© 

Grapes.  181b  case . 

.  50 

cm 

Blackberries,  qr . 

_  5 

8 

Huckleberries,  qr . 

.  4 

(g> 

11 

Nova  Scotia,  qt  . 

.  10 

( ft 

If 

Plums,  carrier . . 

.  30 

© 

00 

Mb  bkt . 

.  .  .  8 

10 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl.... 

. 3  00 

@ 

4  DO 

Clapp  bbl . 

.  3  00 

@  4  00 

Le  Conte,  bbl . 

.  1  50 

(Hi 

1  75 

Peaches.  Del.  and  Md.  bkt . 

.  15 

i" 

36 

Del.  and  Md.,  carrier . 

.  40 

@ 

1  60 

Jersey,  bkt . . 

.  15 

(a. 

40 

Up-river  bkt . 

.  15 

© 

36 

Mo.  and  Ark.,  bu-bkt..  . 

.  60 

75 

Muskmelons.  bn  . 

.  30 

2  60 

Watermelons,  carload  . 

.  65  00© 

200  00 

1-  igs.  Fresh,  qt . 

& 

11 

Chicago.  Apples,  bbl.,  1  25@2  50. 

St.  Louis,  75<«,2  50 
Pittsburg.  1  60‘«,2  75. 

Cincinnati,  2  U0@2  75. 

Buffalo,  2  (>o@3  60. 

Boston,  2  00@3  00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  doing  better,  except  culls  and 
overgrown  stock.  The  heavy  rains  have 


stretched  out.  long  varieties  to  enormous 
size,  so  that  they  are  discounted  more 
than  ordinarily.  Many  are  seven  or  eight 
inches  long  and  unsuitable  for  the  baked 
or  whole  boiled  ends  of  hotel  and  restau- 
ant  trade.  Tomatoes  plentiful  and  gen¬ 
erally  low,  averaging  .‘50  cents  per  box  for 
sound  Stone.  Lima  beans  rather  scarce 
and  bringing  high  prices  where  not  too 
poddy.  Peppers  and  egg  plants  are  yield¬ 
ing  heavily  because  of  the  heat  and  rains, 
and  are  unusually  low.  Sweet  corn  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  $1.50  per  100  for  large  ears. 


Potatoes  Long  Island,  bbl .  I  25  @  15) 

Del.  and  Md . 1  t,U  Ca  1  85 

Jersey  .  75  @  l  eo 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bn.. . .  i  uo  @  I  25 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  2  60  @  3  25 

Beets.  160  bunches .  75  @  1  00 

Carrots.  10U  bunches .  60  @  I  lit) 

Cucumbers,  hu . 75  @  1  50 

Pickles,  bid  .  1  oil  @  2  DO 

Cabbage.  1  Oil  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  20  @  75 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  bag  .  25  @  75 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  40  @  1  25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1  DO  Cm  1  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  1  50 

Peas.hu .  50  @150 

String  Beans,  bu .  35  @  1  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  00  @  1  25 

Celery,  do/.. . 10  cm  35 

Okra,  b u  .  1  00  M  1  25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  50  @  1  60 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  50  @3  50 

Squash  bbl .  50  @  75 

Sweet  Corn,  100 .  7)0  @  1  60 

Egg  Plants  bu .  30  @  50 

Tomatoes.  (!- hkt.  crate .  25  @  10 

Jersey,  bn.  box .  lo  @  35 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl.,  1  35@1  65. 

Cincinnati.  1  i  0@l  25. 

Pittsburg.  1  2o@l  10. 

Denver.  1  6l@2  no. 

Indianapolis,  1  4U@1  60. 

IlAV  aNI)  STRAW. 

Hay  market  much  weaker.  Supplies 
of  new  are  increasing  and  demand  only 
moderate  for  the  qualities  of  clover  mixed 
offered. 


Hay.  new.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @26  60 

No.  2  . 24  Oil  @24  50 

No.  3 . 2100  @  22  6)1 

Clover  mixed . 21  DO  @24  00 

Old,  its  to  quality . 24  60  @28  00 

Straw.  Rye . 13  00  @15  U0 

MILLFEKI). 

Bran,  car  lots . 23  0!)  @24  "0 

Middlings . 27  50  @32  00 

lied  Dog  .  36  01)  @37  60 

Cornmeal . 33  00  Ca’M  00 


GRAIN 


\\  heat  is  two  to  five  cents  lower  for 
immediate  delivery  and  futures  have  de¬ 
clined  proportionately  more,  December 
wheat  selling  all  the  way  from  9.3  to  97 
cents.  Reports  indicate  a  world  wheat 
yield  at  least  17  per  cent,  above  hist  year, 
and  with  the  possibility  of  some  tied-up 
grain  being  loosened  by  war  operations, 
speculators  arc  naturally  hesitant  about 
futures  above  $1.  Corn  is  slightly  lower. 
<):its  showing  rather  poor  quality,  one 
diiy’s  Chicago  receipts  showing  only  4  per 
cent,  up  to  contract  quality. 


Wheiit.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  10  @ 

No.  2.  Red,  new  . . .  i  14  cm 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  8g  @  S'J 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  48  @  52 

Rye.  free  from  onion .  1  oo  @  1  03 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least,  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  do/ . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid  . . 

Ordinary  grades . ..  ...! 

Butter,  fancy  prints. lb . . 

Tub.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  ..  ".!!!!!”!’ 

Broi I ers,  common  to  good,  lb...! 

Squab  Broilers,  pair  .  ..  ! 

Fricassee,  lb . 

Fowls  ....  . ] 

Leg  of  lamb . !!!.'!!!!!!!!!!,*!!! 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef . 

Pork  chops  . .  .  .  .  .  . 

Loin  of  pork  . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Radishes,  bunch  . !!!.!!!!!!!!!! 

Cucumbers,  each . . . 

Sweet  corn,  doz . . . '  "  " 

Cabbage,  head  . . 

Muskmelons.  each . !!!!!!!!."!!!!!! 

Potatoes,  peck  . .  . . 

Peaches,  4  qts . "  "  " 

Tomatoes,  qt. .  .  .  ” . 
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Boston  Market  Review. 

Apples  and  other  native  fruits  are  now 
plentiful  in  Boston  market,  and  prices 
rule  lower.  In  some  localities  apples  are 
dropping  badly  and  many  of  these  being 
rushed  to  market  at  this  time  do  not  im¬ 
prove  the  situation.  Best  fancy  apples 
bring  about  $3  per  barrel  and  $l.r.<>  per 
box  ;  fair  to  good  about  $1  per  box.  others 
g<»  at  50c.  to  75c.  California  Bartlett 
pears.  $2.50  per  box;  native  Clapp’s  Fa¬ 
vorites,  $1.50  or  better  per  box.  Plums 
are  plenty  at  $1.50  oer  carrier.  A  large 
<T<>p  of  native  stock  is  about  readv,  and 
the  market  is  sure  to  rule  lower.  Peaches 
plenty  from  different  outside  sections  and 
will  also  be  reasonable  in  price  or  very 
cheap  until  about  the  end  of  the  season. 
California  stock,  $1  or  less  per  box; 
Southern,  $2  for  6-basket  or  24-quart; 
crate;  Southwestern  stock  per  bushel 
basket,  about  $1.50  each.  Northern  blue¬ 
berries,  15c.  per  box.  others  10  and  12. 
Blackberries  iibout  7c.  per  pint  basket; 
raspberries,  15c.  per  pint.  Grapefruit 
and  oranges  range  up  to  $5  per  box; 
lemons,  $3  to  $4  per  box.  Watermelons, 
25c.  to  50c.  each.  Bananas,  best  large, 
$5.50  per  bunch  ;  others,  $3.  $2.50  and  $2. 
Reds  about  $1  per  bunch  higher.  Canta¬ 
loupes  very  reasonable  at  $1  to  $1.50  per 
crate.  Cucumbers  blighting  badly,  but 
poor  demand  and  good  supply  just  at  I 
present  make  low  prices  on  these;  a  few 
fancy  sell  sit  $2.50  per  box,  others  $1  to 
$2  is  about  the  price. 

Tomatoes  much  more  pentiful.  hothouse 
stock  about  8c.  per  pound;  native  out¬ 
door  box  stock.  $1  and  $1.50  per  box. 
Onions  as  the  rule  not  well  dried,  and  de¬ 
mand  is  poor,  partly  for  this  reason,  so 
prices  rule  low.  Native,  50c.  and  75c.  per 


box :  Southern.  75c.  per  basket ;  hag 
stock.  $1.25  per  IOO  pounds.  Potatoes 
not  so  plenty  and  prices  a  little  higher; 
native  stock  is  poor  quality,  also  rotting 
some.  Jersey  stock,  the  mainstay  of  the 
market,  sell  at  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  bag. 
Sweets  still  very  high  at  $5  and  better 
per  barrel.  Cabbage  doing  better  at  near 
$1  per  barrel.  Squash,  short  supply  of 
good  stock,  marrow  and  turban.  $2.50  per 
barrel,  ^Summer  $1  per  box.  Celery,  Nyc. 
to  $1.25  per  dozen  bunches.  Lettuce  still 
sbi  rt  ;ii  7;x\  to  $1.25  per  box  for  native, 
outside  stock.  $2  per  crate.  String  beans 
short  and  high,  green  ones  going  at  $2 
per  bushel  for  best  and  up  to  $2.50  for 
good  wax.  Shell  beans,  75c.  to  $1.50  per 
box,  Limas  $1.25  per  box.  Green  corn  in 
g<  ><1  demand  and  coming  in  quite  freely, 
sells  at  75c.  to  $1.25  >  ci-  box,  according 
to  quality  and  variety.  Beets.  75c.  per 
box  ;  carrots.  $1  ;  radish,  75c.  ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  $1.  A  few  green  peas  left  bring 
about  $2  per  bushel. 

Good  supply  of  beef  cattle  at  Brighton 
market,  verj  best  prices  on  hoof  were  Sc. 
and  9c.  per  pound;  others,  7c..  6c.,  5%, 
414  and  3* 1/4c..  according  to  quality  and 
class.  Plenty  of  good  veal  calves  on 
hand,  price  ranged  from  7]A  to  9%c.  per 
pound.  Fat  luigs,  7c.  and  per  pound. 
Sheep.  5c.  to  7c.  per  pound  ;  lambs,  7c. 
and  9c.  General  prices  on  best  dressed 
beef,  13%c.  to  14c.  per  pound  for  halves 
or  whole;  1  ( 1 1/4 e.  for  hind  quarters,  and 
11  Vjc.  fores.  On  veal  12c.  to  17c.  per 
pound  is  the  range;  lamb,  11c.  to  13c. 
per  pound  ;  dressed  hogs.  9c.  and  9%c  per 
pound :  dressed  poultry  in  average  de¬ 
em  nd  and  supnly,  good  common  stock. 
17c.  to  19c.  Fancy  roasters.  25c.  ami 
27c.;  good  Western.  20c.  and  22c.;  broil¬ 
ers,  20c.  and  22c.  ;  turkeys.  23c. ;  ducks. 
17c.;  geese.  22c  and  23c. ';  live  hens.  15c. 
and  inclined  a  little  lower;  broiler  chick¬ 
ens.  17e. 

Butter  in  large  supply  except  very  best 
fancy,  which  is  a  small  percentage  of 
general  holding,  as  this  sells  while  other 
grades  stay  with  the.  dealers;  28 %o.  to 
30c.  are  iibout.  best  prices  others  25c.  r<> 
-l<c.  Slow  market  still  rules  on  cheese, 
prices  range  from  15c.  to  17c.  for  good. 

Good  quality  eggs  arc  received  in  light 
supply  and  demand  a  little  .above  ship¬ 
ments;  37c.  .and  38c.  arc  best,  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  fancy  fresh  ;  other  grades,  29c. 
to  33c.  for  good  quality,  poorest  grades 
from  23c.  to  25c.  a.  e  p 


ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

.  ^  Purely  eo  operat i ve  farmers*  Association,  (ho  aim 
ol  w  11  ion  is  Id  eliminate  the  broker,  dealer  and  middle¬ 
man,  and  deliver  all  kinds  of  hay  direct,  from  the  produ¬ 
cer  to  the  consumer 

Every  member  of  our  Association  is  a  reputable  far 
uier.  We  offer  our  brother  farmers  the  best  we  have, 
"  bother  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  or  mixed  hoy*  we 
guarantee  quality;  we  stand  solidly  behind  our  Associa* 
l  ion,  and  we  propose  to  (five  every  purchaser  a  square 


tuny  graded ;  we  can  till  all  orders  promptly,  and 
have  ten  thousand  tons  for  sale. 


ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS' 

No-  3  Coal  Exchange  Buililint) 


ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

A\  ANTED — Second  hand  Ensilage  Cutter.  JAMES 
WATTS,  Ashland,  Va. 


KU!  SALK  Ai  rmotor  windmill,  galvanized  iron 
gO'Cl  condition,  and  at  a  reasonable  price 
JOHN  I, ORTON  LEE,  Carmel.  X.  V. 


SMALL  POULTRY  FARM  FOR  RENT — Fine  OP- 
^  portunity  for  beginner.  MONTE,  Rahway, 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Karin  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located';  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
RI\  ENRURGII.  Miiniisville,  N.  Y. 


F.  II. 


WANTED  Farm,  about  20  acres,  altitud'e  about 
MX)  feet,  fruit.  House,  S  rooms.  Not  over 
83.700.  Give  particulars.  BOX  594.  Glen  Cove, 


I- A  RM  WANTED  Possession  tills  Fall  or  next 
Spring.  Reasonable  price.  Send  full 
tion.  CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Avemn 
1  ork  City. 


deaerl  p- 
*.  New 


FOR  SAT/E — 20  acres 
noted  Indian  River, 
tion  given  on  inquiry, 
ledge,  Fla. 


orange  land'  along  the 
Full  and  exact  lilforma- 
J.  E.  BBTTLER,  Rock-  j 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  oaah 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  othor  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  othor 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


PARTNER  WANTED  on 
Hampshire  to  specialize 
BOX  19(5,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


liny  farm  in  New 
in  poultry  and  pigs. 


'll'  N'G  AMERICAN,  24,  good  character 
cork  on  modern  general  farm:  Utile 
once,  hut  hard  worker.  BOX  194  care 
New-Yorker. 


wan  ts 
experl- 
Rnral 


L.\-  -.RIENCFD  Poultrymnn,  single 
sit  ion,  private  place,  understands  till 
Reference  in  answer;  state  wages 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


wants  po- 
branehes. 
BOX  198, 


RISF  N”  Y"  1,1  care  of  Fnmk  Mill m. 


ly  towards  hoard,  for  experience,  on  poultry 
I  arm :  could  invest  small  money  later  (-AHTRi 
321  W.  30th,  N.  Y.  i/akiijK, 


WANTED— A  permanent  position  with  a  fruit 
grower  or  market  gardener,  college  graduate, 
with  several  years’  experience,  single  a  ire  •>!> 
Address  WALLACE  LYNCH.  Altniuout.  N.  Y. 


\\  AN  I  ED  I- arm  tenant  or  manager  on  shares' 
liberal  terms:  owner  might  furnish  equipment; 
bountiful  location  for  summer  boarders  V 
1U7  Four  and  One-Half  Street,  Washington! 


WANTED— By  practical  American,  single,  age 
.0.  position  ns  foreman  or  herdsman,  gentle 
"'nil  s  place,  hr  Sent.  20th.  Best  of  references- 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  lilil’ 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


wanted  -Single  farm  band,  between  25  and 

40.  Must  lie  good  teamster  and  worker.  No 
lioozc  or  cigarettes.  Reference  required;  $25  per 
gonth  to  start.  EDW.  MORGAN.  Plainfield. 


WANTED — An  experienced  poultry  man,  com¬ 
mercial  proposition  of  1.000  hens.  Would 
consider  applicants  on  profit  sharing  basis;  only 
temperate  and  industrious  applicants  consid¬ 
ered.  H.  E.  MILES,  Berlin,  N.  H. 


A  PRACTICAL  FARMER  rind  Gardener,  with  25 
years’  experience,  wants  a  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  large  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate, 
an  expert  with  horses,  dairy,  cattle,  hogs  poul¬ 
try  and  Alfalfa.  Address  BOX  200,  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  80th  St.,  New  York. 


NOTICE-— Practical  farmer  with  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  will  rent  medium  sized  farm  for  term  of 
years.  Prefer  some  stock  and  tools.  Experi¬ 
enced  dairyman  and  orcliardist.  Will  furnish 
bond'  to  insure  sincerity;  object,  purchase  April 
1st.  Address  CASH,  Box  175,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WAN  l  ED  First-class  farm  suporintendency 
covering  both  field  and  dairy  branches,  bv  man 
of  years  of  successful  experience  along  modern 
lines;  no  small  proposition  will  tie  entertained- 
or  would  consider  leasing  for  term  of  years  large 
dairy  farm,  cash  rental  if  all  stocked,  tooled, 
etc.,  ready  for  hustling  work;  eminent  creden¬ 
tials.  Add'rcss  “BUSINESS, ”  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  superintend  or  manage 
a  150-200-aere  diversified  farm  in  New  York 
to  begin  March  or  April  1,  1916,  with  object  of 
renting  or  getting  control  or  entire  farm  as 
soon  as  conditions,  etc.,  show  that  i!  is  a  profit 
able  undertaking.  No  smoking  or  drinking  to  o  • 
ciipy  my  attention,  but  ready  to  concentrate  nT 
my  efforts  on  success  i!'  right  party  and  place 
is  found.  References  can  be  supplied  as  to 

ability  to  make  good,  also  character,  etc.  JOHN 
RON  NEK,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


367  ACRES,  rich  soil,  land'  all  under  eultiva 
lion,  7,000  fruit  trees,  hour  Philadelphia.  New 
York,  mile  depot,  village;  $100  acre,  including 
everything.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

SALE  oit  TRADE  50  acres  near  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  u;  pie.- 
ami  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 

1  bint.  'I  W.  AYRES  (owner),  I*'ort  Payne 
Ala. 


KM)  sale  -Northern  Jersey  farm,  forty  two 
acres,  all  tillable,  stream,  lake  front,  nttrnc- 
tlye  location  for  residence.  BRIGHTON  LAKE 
I- ARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 


FARM  WANTED  litiv  or  rent,  about 
within  40  miles  of  New  York.  Give 
tieiiiars  and  best  terms  for  botli  sale 
BOX  195,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


25  acres, 
full  par- 
ami  rent. 


WANTED  Medium-priced  New  York  farm  to 
rent,  equipped  for  this  winter:  one  I  ran  buy 
next  spring:  references.  H.  DOYLE,  17  Megun- 
tieook  st.,  Camden,  Maine. 


DAIRY  and  grain  farm  for  sale.  150  acres,  well 
watered  land,  314  miles  to  railroad  station; 
will  sell  with  or  without  stock.  FLOYD  SIS¬ 
SON.  Lutlieranville,  N.  Y. 


1-ARM  I-  OR  SALE — 50  acres.  3  acres  wood,  go 
(  room  frame  house,  frame  barn  45x55,  ru 
road  station  and  good  market  convenient;  o 
mile  from  village  store;  heathy,  pleasant  lo( 
tion.  (*oo(l  buss  fishing.  Telephone  servi< 

daily  mails.  Price.  $1,500.  Write  to  DAN II 
HOGAN,  It.  ]).,  Wyalusing  Pa. 


l-()ii  SALE  Small,  well  improved  fruit  and  potll- 
try  farm,  30  acres;  two-story  modern  brick 
house,  eight  large  rooms  and'  bath;  water  in 
house,  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings,  four 
blocks,  (j  mile  from  railroad  station,  two  rail¬ 
roads.  good  markets  and  line  fruit,  apples 
peaches  and  small  fruits.  For  full  particulars 
nod  terms  address  J.  C.  llECHLElt,  Box  212 
Tamaroa,  Ill. 


Edit  SALE  160-acre  dairy  farm;  level,  smooth 
good  buildings,  running  water  in  house  ami 
barn;  near  village.  Price,  including  crops 
$4,250;  $1,250  down.  It.  II.  SMITH,  it.  4,  Bain 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


300-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE— Eastern  Short 
Maryland,  two  miles  from  town;  rich  land 
suitable  for  grain,  stock  or  fruit;  will  (livid 
to  suit  buyer.  Terms  easy.  G.  F.  GOOTEE 
Smyrna,  Delaware. 


FOR  SAX.E — Whole  or  half  interest  in  esta’-- 
lisiied  paying  chicken  nml  hay  farm.  105  acre  . 
in  Pennsylvania,  on  Lackawanna  railroad;  owin  r 
getting  old;  fine  opportunity;  1,000  laying  liens 
BOX  1100,  Gouldsboro,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairy  or  general  farm  to  rent  <>• 
work  on  percentage;  can  purchase  stock: 
grown  sou,  practical  and  college  training;  no  v 
herdsman  commercial  dairy.  Address  "llON 
EST,"  Box  197,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hilund'  Poultry  Farm.  1 7  >4  acre  -. 

Must  complete  and  up-to-date  plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Hall  hot-water  system  throughout;  3.00) 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  go  with  sale  if  desired:  built 
in  1911.  Cost  $11,000.  Will  sacrifice  owing  to 
sickness.  BOX  54,  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


52-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  cheap,  near  good  rail¬ 
road  town  of  7  000,  in  foothills  of  Allegheny 
mountains,  in  Virginia.  Fine  climate,  nights 
cool.  Cold  mineral  spring  on  place;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  hustling  Northern  man.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  address  "SQUARE,”  Box  192, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Learn  Auto  Business 


P*K  a  chauffeur,  an  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
pirate  for  yourself,  we  give  thorough  courses  of 
..  ,  ,  instruction  in  shop  and  on  road.  We  buy  and  rebuild 

modern  cars,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  or  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination. 

Write  or  callj&nd  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Loam  By 
Practise 


“A  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modern  Tire 99 


“Those  Big-Mileage  Tires” 

— that’s  what  automobile  owners  who  use  them  now  call 

our  popular-priced  “Chain  Tread”  Tires 


You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word  at  all  for  the  “big-mileage”  records  of 
these  sensational,  wear-resisting  “Chain  Tread”  Anti-skid  Tires. 

Simply  keep  one  of  our  Tire  Record  Blanks,  and  let  this  Tire  Record  prove 
our  claims  for  you  in  black  and  white.  . 

«rii  •  nr  jw  nr* 

Cham  1  read  1  ires 

Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerful 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

“Chain  Treads”  are  not  simply  a  fancy  design  stamped  on  a  tire — they  are 
real  anti-skid  tires.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of  Free  Tire  Record 
Blanks,  to  United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

“Chain  Tread”  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers .  Do  not  accept  substitutes 

United  StatesTires 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

(Operating  46  Factories) 
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WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  Well-organized  Milk  Dairy. 

Making  the  Most  of  50  Acres. 

MATERIAL  AND  CONSTRUCTION.— At  Vine- 
land.  N.  ,T.,  the  Training  School,  controlled  by 
philanthropic  persons  for  the  scientific  treatment  of 
backward  children,  has  established  through  the 
superintendent.  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  a  modern  san¬ 
itary  dairy  arrangement  that  must  pro¬ 
duce  pure  milk  and  from  a  cheap  ef¬ 
ficient  ration,  not  purchased  for  the 
most  part,  but  home  grown.  The  barn 
is  built  on  a  foundation  of  concrete. 

It  is  one-story  construction  of  double 
air-spaced  tile,  with  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  cement  plaster.  The  roof  is  the 
monitor  type  covered  with  asbestos 
shingles,  except  an  eight-foot  width 
running  the  length  of  the  buildings, 
which  is  double  thickness  greenhouse 
glass.  Though  I  have  mentioned  the 
building  as  a  barn,  it  may  be  called  a 
cow-house.  There  is  no  hay-loft.  The 
ceiling  is  tight,  the  floors  are  of  ce¬ 
ment.  the  walls  are  whitewashed  and 
kept  in  this  condition,  cobwebs  and  dirt 
are  not  to  be  found.  There  are  40 
stalls  equipped  with  modern  steel 
stanchions  and  individual  feed  man¬ 
gers.  Well  water  is  conducted  to  in¬ 
dividual  troughs  and  is  before  the  cows 
at  all  times.  The  building  stands 
north  and  south.  The  glass  section  of 
the  roof  and  numerous  windows  admit 
sunshine  to  all  parts  of  the  interior 
some  time  during  the  day.  A  lavatory  is  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  milkers  where  they  wash  their 
hands  before  and  after  milking  each  cow.  Wood 
shavings  and  clean  straw  constitute  the  bedding 
arrangement.  Manure  is  removed  two  and  three 
times  daily  to  a  manure  house,  located  SO  yards 
away.  This  building  is  water-proof  and  consequent¬ 
ly  holds  the  liquid  manure.  The  floor  is  of  cement 
and  slopes  to  a  slump 
hole  in  one  come  r, 
which  is  three  feet 
square  and  four  feet 
deep,  from  which  the 
liquid  is  d  r  a  w  n  by 
pumping.  It  was  found 
that  manure  placed  in 
the  open  lost  50  to  00 
per  cent,  of  its  strength 
through  leaching  a  n  d 
heating.  Moreover,  it 
was  decidedly  unsani¬ 
tary,  being  also  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  files.  Plac¬ 
ing  the  manure  in  the 
house  prevents  all  this, 
and  where  straw  is  used 
as  bedding,  it  has  a 
chance  to  become  well 
decomposed.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  economical 
to  use  only  well  rotted 
manure  and  place  it 


all  milk  being  weighed  at  each  milking  and  taken 
immediately  to  the  milk-house  some  thirty  yards 
away  from  the  cow-house. 

CARE  OF  MILK. — All  milk  is  separated  before 
the  animal  heat  leaves  it,  first  being  strained  twice 
through  several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth :  as  the 
milk  leaves  the  separator  it  is  aerated  and  cooled, 
an  inclosed  cooler  being  used.  The  essentials  for 


One  of  the  Profitable  Milk  Makers.  Fig.  413. 

cleanliness  are  an  abundance  of  water  so  arranged 
that  milking  utensils  may  be  readily  rinsed  out  and 
protected  from  sources  of  infection.  All  milk  pails 
(small-mouthed  milk  buckets  are  used)  and  cans 
are  first  rinsed  in  cool  water,  then  in  warm  water 
and  soda  and  steam-dried.  They  are  then  kept  in 
a  sun  shed  built  of  glass.  Milkers  never  enter  the 
milk-house,  but  hand  their  milk  to  an  attendant, 


upon  the  fields  in  a  way  that  will  not  conflict  with 
other  work.  There  are  two  silos  of  the  tile  type  at 
western  end  of  the  cow-house,  with  capacity  of  250 
tons.  The  cutter,  motor  and  blower  are  all  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather  by  a  shed.  During  the  cut¬ 
ting  season,  the  walls  of  this  shed  are  unhooked  and 
taken  down.  All  windows  and  doors  are  screened 
against  the  worst  nuisance  we  have  to  contend 
with — flies.  Individual  milk  records  are  kept, 


Dairy  Barn  at  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Training  School.  Fig.  414 

who  inspects  same  as  it  runs  through  the  strainer. 
The  cows  are  brushed  and  groomed  from  head  to 
foot,  and  previous  to  milking,  the  udders  are  washed 
and  dried  with  a  clean  towel — all  liind-quarters, 
udders  and  tails  are  clipped.  A  chemical  solution 
is  used  during  Summer  to  free  the  cows  from  flies.  ■ 
Milk  from  cows  suffering  from  garget  or  udder 
troubles  is  not  used.  No  dusty  feed  is  fed  during 
milking.  All  milkers  are  attired  in  white 


duck  union  suits,  that  are  laundered  daily. 

CLEANLINESS  AND  HEALTH.— Cleanliness  in 
the  cow,  in  the  milker,  in  the  utensils  and  in  the 
stable  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter,  and  is 
extremely  low  in  cost  when  the  results  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Tuberculin  tests  are  frequently  made  to  in¬ 
sure  the  health  of  the  herd.  Selection  and  breeding, 
watching  the  weights  of  butter,  and  fat  tests  of  the 
milk,  have  given  exceptionally  good 
results.  The  aim  is  to  breed  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  stock  shall  spring  from 
good  milk  producers,  and  each  calf 
born  he  large,  of  good  constitution, 
from  stock  free  of  disease.  It  is  a 
case  of  having  an  ideal  type,  present¬ 
ing  a  rugged  hardy  cow,  capable  of 
consuming  a  large  amount  of  roughage 
and  making  good  use  of  concentrated 
feeds,  returning  in  exchange  a  large 
amount  of  milk  and  butter.  The  pow¬ 
er  of  discrimination  has  a  lot  to  do  in 
selecting  the  breeders. 

CARE  OF  YOUNG  STOCK.— The 
necessity  of  developing  the  growth  of 
the  calves  from  the  time  they  are 
dropped  until  maturity  is  fully  real¬ 
ized,  in  order  to  grow  into  big  milk 
producers.  They  are  fed  bone  and 
muscle-forming  food,  but  never  fat¬ 
tened  until  a  short  time  before  the 
heifer  drops  her  first  calf.  For  some 
time  after  calving,  the  heifer  is  milked 
three,  and  even  four,  times  a  day  in 
order  to  develop  her.  She  should  be 
fed  to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk 
the  year  through,  until  about  two  months  before 
she  drops  her  next  calf,  when  she  should  be  dried 
off  and  again  be  fed,  so  as  to  be  built  up  ready  for 
another  season  of  hard  work.  If  this  process  is 
continued  it  will  only  take  a  few  such  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  milk  as  some  large  herds  are  doing. 

FEEDING  CROPS. — Our  system  is  to  raise  all 
the  foodstuffs  we  can  upon  the  farm.  Fields  nat¬ 
urally  adapted  for  the 
purpose  are  kept  four 
to  six  years  in  Alfalfa 
for  h  a  y.  We  utilize 
about  50  acres  in  silage. 
Effort  is  made  as  far  as 
possible  to  have  our 
fields  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  barns  and 
silos.  The  50  acres  pre¬ 
viously  in  corn  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  equal¬ 
sized  fields.  We  are* 
about  to  practice  a 
three-year  crop  rotation 
of  corn,  rye  and  clover. 
When  we  first  started 
this  rotation,  we  needed 
all  the  corn  silage  we 
could  obtain  from  50 
acres.  After  the  corn 
harvest,  the  ground  was 
fitted  for  rye.  first  sow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  into 
the  soil  a  half  a  ton  of  fresh-burned  ground  lime  to 
the  acre.  Then  one  bushel  and  a  peck  of  rye  was 
sown  to  the  acre.  This  procedure  kept  our  fields  in 
good  condition,  conserving  the  soil,  fertility  also, 
by  preventing  leaching.  The  following  Spring,  one- 
third  of  the  50-acre  field  that  was  sown  to  rye  is  har¬ 
rowed  well  to  form  a  fine  seed  bed.  about  one  inch 
deep,  then  eight  quarts  of  Medium  Red  clover  sown 
per  acre.  Another  third  of  the  land  was  prepared 
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for  corn,  spreading  15  to  18  loads  of  manure  per 
acre. 

RYE  IX  81 LO. — In  the  early  part  of  .Tune,  the 
rye  is  cut  just  as  it  is  heading  out  and  placed  in 
the  silo.  If  the  rye  becomes  very  dry,  we  wet  it 
down  with  a  hose  as  it  goes  in ;  however,  the  bet¬ 
ter  plan  is  to  mow  only  as  fast  as  it  can  be  cleaned 
up  behind  the  mower  or  reaper.  The  main  value 
of  rye  is  in  its  being  (lie  earliest  green  food  in  the 
Spring.  The  rye  from  this  field  furnishes  a  good 
crop  of  silage,  but  not  as  good  as  will  be  had  later 
when  the  clover  of  this  field  will  be  placed  in  the 


Sanitary  Milk  House.  Fig.  415. 

silo  with  the  rye  of  the  other  fields.  After  cutting 
the  rye,  one  can  usually  cut  a  fair  crop  of  sown 
hay  if  the  season  has  begun  favorably. 

CONTINUING  THE  ROTATION— After  the  corn 
is  harvested,  the  stubble  is  again  sown  to  rye,  leav¬ 
ing  a  good  condition  during  the  Winter.  The  next 
season  another  third  of  the  portion  originally  sown 
to  rye  was  seeded  to  clover,  placing  as  before  one- 
half  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre,  then  the  fields  are  in 
good  shape  for  the  regular  rotation. 

Field  i. — First  year  corn;  second  year  rye  and 
clover;  third  year  clover.  Field  2. — Rye  and  clovei  , 
clover;  corn.  Field  3. — Clover;  corn;  rye  and  clov¬ 
er.  The  one-third  portion  of  land  planted  to  clover 
one  year  will  show  up  well  the  next  Spring,  if  soil 
conditions  are  right  for  it.  On  this  is  usually  put 
10  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  with  spreader;  the  last 
third  of  land  is  covered  with  15  loads  per  acre,  and 
put  in  fine  shape  for  corn.  A  large  silage  corn  is 
used,  preferably  Eureka.  The  land  planted  to 
clover  should  come  on  strong  and  produce  at  the 
rate  of  10  tons  of  silage,  or  green  clover,  and  the 
one-third  portion  planted  to  rye  should  produce  the 
same  as  clover,  or  about  10  tons  green  rye  per  acre. 
I  am  putting  both  rye  and  clover  in  the  silo.  We 
find  it  better  to  put  in  two  loads  of  rye  to  one  of 
clover. 

THE  HAY  CROP. — A  word  regarding  the  hay 
land.  The  land  reserved  for  growing  hay  is  spread 
either  during  the  Fall  or  Winter,  10  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre.  Early  in  April  the  teams  go  ovei' 
this  grass  with  a  cutaway  harrow,  set  at  a  good 
angle  to  throw  off  some  dirt  through  the  sod.  If 
the  sod  is  a  little  thin,  four  to  six  quarts  of  Alfalfa 
seed  is  sown,  scratching  it  in  with  a  weeder  and 
following  with  a  roller.  The  lifting  action  of  the 
cutaway  harrow  opens  up  the  sod,  permitting  the 
manure  to  reach  to  the  roots  of  the  grass;  besides 
new  seed  will  germinate  more  readily  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  air  and  sunlight.  A  splendid  crop  of 
hay  is  gathered  each  season  under  favorable  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  which  supplemented  with  silage  makes 
a  full  feed  the  year  around  that  goes  farthest  in 
pure  milk  production  without  excessive  cost. 

New  Jersey.  maximillian  fleischeb. 

Wheat  Growing  on  the  Small  Farm  in 
New  York. 

Part  I. 

ROSPECT8  FOR  THE  FUTURE.— The  prospect 
of  an  increased  demand  for  wheat  the  coming 
year,  due  to  the  European  conflict,  may  be  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  many  to  upset  the  crop  rotation  on  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  by  abnormally  increasing  the  wheat  acre¬ 
age.  In  the  matter  of  increase  or  decrease  of  crop 
acreage  the  farmer  ought  to  be  conservative.  The 
future  is  fortunately  hidden  from  our  sight ;  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions,  or  unlooked-for  change 
in  supply  and  demand  may  upset  our  most  studied 
and  careful  estimates.  One  does  well  “not  to  put 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.”  The  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles,  giving  all-year  outlet  to  Russian  wheat, 
or  the  development  of  the  present  year’s  outlook  in 
the  United  States,  may  materially  affect  wheat 
prices.  As  early  as  June,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  predicted  a  six  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  wheat  over  last  year,  and  ordinarily  a  10 
per  cent  increase  is  expected  to  influence  prices  ma¬ 
terially.  Up  to  the  last  of  July  nothing  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  change  that  estimate.  At  the  outset  of 
this  article  the  writer  wishes  to  urge  the  New 
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York  farmer,  especially  the  general  farmer  who  di¬ 
vides  his  acres  between  a  number  of  crops,  not  to  be 
too  hasty  to  upset  his  rotation  by  too  large  increase 
of  wheat,  but  to  undertake  to  increase  his  wheat 
yield  in  the  most  profitable  and  safe  way,  that  of 
better  yield,  instead  of  increased  acreage. 

PLACE  OF  CROP  IN  ROTATION.— Besides  fruit 
in  our  rotation,  wheat,  beans,  and  sometimes  peas 
are  the  money  crops;  corn,  oats  and  hay  are  grown 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  feed  only.  The  conditions 
under  which  I  grow  wheat  are  not  materially  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  prevalent  all  over  New  York  State, 
except  as  rotations  and  fertilization  requirements 
vary.  We  are  located  in  Western  New  York  in  the 
great  fruit  belt  on  the  lake  plane.  The  soil  for  the 
most  part  is  Dunkirk  silt. loam,  and  Ontario  loam. 
On  66  acres,  including  14  acres  of  fruit,  we  grow  on 
the  average  15  acres  of  beans,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  wheat,  besides  hay,  corn,  pasture  and 
grain  for  four  horses,  three  cows,  three  hogs  and  25 
sheep,  and  a  small  flock  of  hens.  Most  of  our  wheat 
comes  after  beans  in  the  rotation,  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  after  Spring  grain  or  peas.  The  Spring  grain 
land  is  the  only  wheat  ground  we  plow  in  the  Fall. 
Pea  ground  is  disked  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  re¬ 
moved  in  July,  and  the  bean  ground  is  cultivated 
and  harrowed  to  produce  a  fine  seed  bed.  Our  ro¬ 
tation  takes  two  forms,  owing  to  the  lay  of  the 
land  over  a  ridge  down  into  low  ground,  namely  an 
upland  and  a  lowland  rotation.  On  the  former  the 
rotation  is  clover,  beans,  wheat;  on  the  latter,  clo¬ 
ver,  corn,  oats,  wheat.  About  half  of  our  clover 
seeding  is  kept  for  pasture  and  hay,  the  remainder 
is  plowed  under  for  beans.  The  following  table  il¬ 
lustrates  how  the  rotation  works  out  on  the  upland : 


First 

Year 

'Second  Year 

Third  Year 

SPRING 

fall 

spring 

FALL 

SPRING  FALL 

Wheat 

Glover 

Pastured 

Beans 

Hay 

Pasture 

Wheat 

Fall 

Pastui’e 

Wheat  Clover 
Pastured 

Beans  Wheat 

Beans 

Wheat 

Wheat 

• 

Clover 

Pastured 

Beans  Wheat 

Hay  Fall 

Pasture  Pasture 

Hay  and 
Pasture 

Fall 

Pasture 

Beans 

Wheat 

Wheat  Clover 
Pastured 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL.— The  all-import- 

c  point  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  wheat 
^  a  solid  compact  under  soil  and  a  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  surface  soil,  a  dust  mulch  two  inches  deep. 
Whatever  the  preceding  crop  the  aim  of  all  prepara¬ 
tion  should  be  the  condition  stated  above.  IIow 
one  may  produce  these  conditions  from  the  various 
conditions  of  soil,  weather,  and  preceding  crop,  is 
the  problem  of  the  wheat  grower.  In  sections 
where  beans  are  grown,  wheat  may  follow  that 
crop  without  plowing,  and  as  plowing  is  the  most 
costly  operation  in  the  production  of  a  seed  bed, 
quite  a  saving  is  effected.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  to  follow  beans  with  wheat  in  this  way  the 
former  must  be  kept  reasonably  free  from  weeds. 
Bean  ground  gives  the  ideal  condition  for  a  seed  bed 
for  wheat.  It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Summer  fallow  for  clearing  the  ground 
of  noxious  weeds.  The  Spring  plowing  with  the 
subsequent  cultivation  gives  a  solid  under  soil  and 
conserves  moisture,  while  the  harvesting  of  the 
beans  with  modern  machinery  leaves  the  soil  in 
condition  to  easily  produce  the  desired  dust  mulch. 
After  bean  harvest  ordinarily  one  cultivation  with 
a  field  cultivator  equipped  with  thistle-cutting  teeth, 
followed  by  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  that  by  the 
smoothing  harrow,  is  sufficient  preparation  for 
wheat  after  beans.  Or  if  the  field  is  somewhat 
weedy  the  cultivator  is  used  twice  over  and  then 
followed  by  the  smoothing  harrow.  In  sowing 
wheat  after  beans  we  find  from  careful  records  that 
the  labor  cost  for  men  and  teams  varies  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  acre,  which  is  considered  less 
than  the  cost  of  plowing  for  wheat,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  preparation  following  the 
plowing. 

DISKING  AND  PLOWING.— In  preparing  fox- 
wheat  following  peas  we  use  a  disk  harrow,  lapping 
it  half  way  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  level  and 
afterwards  treat  as  a  plowed  field.  However,  the 
disking  is  much  cheaper  than  plowing  and  it  leaves 
a  compact  under  soil  and  requires  less  labor  than  a 
plowed  field.  Peas  being  a  legume  invariably  insure 
a  good  crop  of  wheat.  This  method  applies  only 
whex-e  the  peas  are  mowed  and  removed  from  the 
field.  In  this  section  hand  picking  has  been  done 
away  with  by  the  modern  viner  at  the  cannery. 
It  sometimes  happens  one  wishes  to  turn  over  mea¬ 
dow  land  for  wheat.  In  that  case  the  plowing 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  hay  is 
removed.  Six  weeks’  time  or  at  least  four  weeks’ 
ai'e  required  to  get  such  land  in  condition  for  wheat. 
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In  addition  to  tillage  it  must  have  the  compacting 
and  settling  effect  of  time  and  i-ains. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS.— In  the  case  of  the  field 
plowed  after  Spring  gi’ain  is  harvested,  the  method 
of  handling  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of 
rainfall.  A  liberal  amount  of  rain  reduces  the  cost 
of  preparation  considerably.  If  the  land  is  well 
plowed  one  has  scored  one  point  for  success.  Poor 
plowing  can  never  give  maximum  results.  Plowing 
early  is  as  important  as  plowing  well.  For  produc¬ 
ing  a  dust  mulch  on  a  plowed  field  the  spring-tooth 
harrow  and  land  roller  are  in  most  cases  best,  the 
one  cuts  and  brings  the  lumps  to  the  surface  and 
the  other  crushes  them.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
these  operations  once  a  week  over  a  pei-iod  of  four 
or  five  weeks  will  give  good  i-esults.  Wheat  ground 
cannot  be  over-tilled..;  and  dry  seasons  and  hard 
lumpy  soil  require  more  work  than  just  stated.  For 
these  hard  soils  the  disk  harrow  or  a  shai’es  har¬ 
row  can  be  substituted  for  the  spring-tooth  harrow 
to  a  good  advantage.  They  have  a  tendency  to  cut 
and  grind  the  lumps  as  well  as  to  put  them  in  a 
position  where  the  roller  can  crush  them.  As  the 
time  approaches  for  sowing  if  any  grass,  Spring 
grain,  peas,  thistles,  or  other  weeds  appear  we  use 
the  field  cultivator  to  make  a  clean  job  of  cutting 
them  off.  In  using  this  tool  on  sod  care  must  be 
exercised  in  working  along  back  furrows  and  ditches 
or  the  sod  will  be  torn  up,  giving  a  ragged  appear- 
.ance  and  a  cause  of  trouble  when  drilling  if  the 
surface  happens  to  be  damp.  Sod  ought  to  always 
be  cultivated  lengthwise  of  the  furrows.  We  gen¬ 
erally  precede  the  drill  with  a  smoothing  hari-ow  if 
the  surface  is  well  pulverized  and  the  dust  mulch 
is  not  over  two  inches  deep.  If  the  surface  is 
lumpy  or  if  the  drill  is  apt  to  put  the  grain  in  more 
than  two  inches  deep  we  roll  ahead  of  the  drill  to 
crush  the  lumps  or  to  prevent  too  deep  sowing  as 
the  case  may  be.  We  use  a  wooden  log  roller  in 
preference  to  any  other  kind,  because  it  is  not  so 
noisy  on  our  stony  soil,  and  it  has  the  weight  to 
make  it  effective.  If  you  have  a  light-weight  roller 
better  weight  it  when  you  go  on  the  wheat  ground. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  b.  iiolden. 


A  Day’s  Work  hi  a  Maine  Hayfield. 

SOME  of  these  people  who  think  the  big  farms 
are  all  out  West,  would  be  made  very  thought¬ 
ful  by  a  trip  through  New  England  over  some  of  the 
big  hay  and  stock  farms  which  are  being  developed. 
For  example,  what  would  they  think  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  from  Maine? 

At  Kendall’s  big  farm  in  Bowdoinham,  Maine, 
Thursday,  with  a  crew  of  nine  double  teams,  four 
rakes  and  37  men,  there  were  hauled  into  two  barns 
105  two-horse  loads  of  hay,  averaging  1,500  pounds 
each,  or  75  tons,  an  average  of  a  load  each  four  minutes 
between  10  A.  M.  and  0  P.  M.  Nine  machines  in  one 
field  of  over  200  acres  mowed  most  of  this  4,000  bunch¬ 
es  the  day  before.  This  was  not  a  “special”  day’s  work 
but  one  in  their  regular  system  in  harvesting  their 
crop  of  600  tons,  150  tons  of  which  will  be  fed  to  their 
1000  sheep  and  lambs. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  reports  from  some 
of  the  big  Western  farms  where  hay  is  grown  on  a 
large  scale.  Let  us  see  how  l-apidly  they  work  in 
putting  the  hay  under  cover,  and  how  much  actual 
profit  they  find  on  a  ton  of  hay  at  farm  prices.  They 
would  find  that  when  we  consider  the  price  of  hay 
in  New  England,  and  the  way  the  New  England 


King  Johanna  Fayne  59823.  Fig.  416. 

soil  responds  to  the  use  of  chemicals  the  Eastern 
hay  crop  is  more  profitable  than  that  grown  out 
West.  This  Kendall  farm  was,  as  we  understand, 
a  short  time  ago  classed  among  the  unoccupied  or 
abandoned  farms.  It  was  a  piece  of  land  gone 
back  to  neglect,  but  it  has  beeix  brought  back  by 
the  liberal  and  skillful  use  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
and  good  farm  management.  Surely  here  is  a  day’s 
record  in  the  hayfield  which  it  will  do  to  study.  If 
anyone  else  can  come  forward  with  the  record  of  a 
better  day,  or  in  which  one  was  more  accomplished, 
we  would  like  to  know  where  the  day  was  put  in. 
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Maryland,  Washington,  I).  C.,  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Florida,  Texas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  British 
Cuiana.  The  package  to  this  last  address  was  over 
a  week  in  transit,  and  arrived  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  I  know  all  the  packages  went 
through  in  good  order  and  some  of  our  customers 
became  enthusiastic  parcel  post  fans. 

EXPRESS  SHIPMENT. — llow  about  express? 
It  will  be  found  cheaper  in  sending  the  larger  sized 
packages  or  in  sending  long  distances  to  use  the 
express  companies.  Another  factor  than  cheapness 
sometimes  enters  into  the  calculations  however.  In 
one  case  i  remember  it  would  have  been  much  cheap¬ 
er  to  have  sent  the  packages  by  express  but  the  re¬ 
cipients  .  lived  in  the  country,  the  express  stopped 
at  the  office  but  the  parcel  post  brought  it  to  the 
door. 

STYLE  OF  PACKING.— We  used  two  sizes  of 
corrugated  board  boxes,  one  9x6x(>  and  the  other 
1 2x0xi!  inches,  using  what  is  termed  the  “one-piece 
slotted.”  We  tried  various  other  styles  and  sizes, 
but  fixed  upon  these  two  sizes  and  this  style  as  the 
most  satisfactory.  While  mathematically  they  hold 
about  one-seventh  and  two-sevenths  of  a  bushel,  by 
weight  they  hold  near  enough  to  a  half  peck  and 
peck  for  all  practical  purposes.  There  is  more  or 
less  advantage  in  having  a  package  correspond  in 
size  to  some  well-known  measure.  The  box  comes 
flat.  On  opening  it  out  it  forms  a  rectangle  with  the 
corners  slotted.  The  ends  are  first  folded  in  and 
then  the  sides,  thus  forming  the  bottom.  A  strip  of 
glued  tape,  obtained  from  the  firms  selling  the  box¬ 
es.  is  then  applied  to  hold  the  bottom  together.  The 
box  is  then  turned  over,  filled  and  the  ends  and 
sides  again  folded  over  to  form  the  top.  This  top 
cannot  be  sealed  on  account  of  the  postal  regula¬ 
tions  but  the  box  is  securely  tied,  with  or  without 
wrapping,  and  is  then  ready  for  addressing.  We 
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The  Gift  Packages  Closed.  Fig.  420. 

his  comb,  where  it  continued  to  grow.  Different 
species  of  frogs  have  been  grafted  together  when 
very  young  and  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  they 
could  hop,  their  hind  legs  representing  one  species, 
while  their  front  legs  represented  another. 

Among  the  curious  practices  worked  out  in  plant 


Gift  Apples  by  Parcel  Post. 


Some  Suitable  Small  Packages. 

THE  UNDEVELOPED  MARKET.— Perhaps  this 
title  does  not  sound  as  though  it  opened  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  distribution  of  the  apple  crop,  but 
I  believe  that  there  is  an  undeveloped  market  that 
will  repay  us  for  a  careful  consideration  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Every  bushel  of  apples  which  finds  a 
hitherto  unopened  market  relieves  the  pressure  in 
Ihe  usual  channels  of  trade  by  just  that  much,  and 
though  it  may  seem  that  the  demand  for  apples  to 
use  as  presents  would  be  a  minor  one,  we  some¬ 
times  cannot  tell  what  is  small  and  what  is  large. 
Only  the  other  day  I  visited  a  thousand-acre  farm 
adjacent  to  a  thriving  city.  I  saw  seven  acres  of 
vegetables  and  several  more  of  fruit  and  flowers 
under  glass;  I  saw  blind  ret  s  of  the  finest  Guernseys 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world,  among  them 
Murne  Cowan,  the  reigning  dairy  queen;  I  saw  the 
three  handsome  brick  barns  which  housed  them, 
one  over  700  feet  long,  beautiful  brick  and  stone 
buildings  looking  more  like  the  buildings  of  some 
well-endowed  university  than  like  cattle  barns; 
and  all  of  these,  buildings,  herds,  farm,  or  the  foun¬ 
dations  at  least,  were  built  out  of  five-cent  boxes 
of  matches,  for  it  was  the  farm  of  the  match  king. 

THE  GIFT  PACKAGE.— For  the  past  two  years 
we  have  been  studying  the  possibility  and  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  parcel  post  in  shipping  fruit,  and  have 
found  that  for  small  packages  this  method  is  very 
satisfactory.  Granted  that  it  is  perfectly  practical 
to  send  fruit  by  parcel  post,  how  about  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  it?  To  what  practical  value  can  it  be  put  by 
the  fruit  grower?  It  is  a  common  thing  to  remember 
a  friend’s  birthday  or  to  acknowledge  some  favor 
shown  with  a  gift  of  a  box  of  cigars,  or  if  a  lady, 
candy  or  flowers.  The  thought  came  to  us  that  a 
small  box  of  fancy  apples  attractively  packed  would 
cost  no  more  than  the  cigars,  candy  or 
flowers,  would  just  as  fully  express 
the  sentiment  to  be  conveyed,  would 
please  the  eye  perhaps  as  much  as 
would  the  flowers,  would  tempt  the 
appetite  as  well  as  cigar  or  candy  and 
would  possess  a  food  value  contained 
in  none  of  these. 

CREATING  THE  DEMAND.  —  Is 
there  a  demand  for  such  a  package  of 
fancy  fruit?  No,  but  one  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  created.  Manufacturers  do  not  wait 
for  the  consumer  to  demand  an  article, 
but  they  try  to  make  him  believe  that 
it  is  a  necessity,  and  thus  create  a 
demand.  In  the  same  way  a  demand 
for  gift  packages  of  fruit  can  be  cre¬ 
ated,  and  it  will  not  require  the  money 
that  has  been  spent  to  introduce  com¬ 
mercial  propositions.  Every  fruit 
grower  who  is  producing  fancy  fruit 
has  friends  who  know  it,  and  who  go 
to  him  when  they  wish  some  extra  nice  fruit.  They 
in  turn  have  friends  to  whom  they  would  be  glad 
to  send  some  of  this  fruit,  if  it  were  shown  to  them 
that  this  could  be  easily  and  simply  done.  In  test¬ 
ing  the  matter  out  we  placed  in  a  show  window  in 
Wooster  boxes  of  fancy  apples  and  advertised  that 
for  a  certain  sum  we  would  send  a  box  of  these  ap- 


Advertising  by  Sample.  Fig.  419. 


used  a  label  on  our  boxes  which  had  the  usual 
blank  for  the  address,  and  above  it  “Packed  for” 
and  a  blank  for  the  sender’s  name,  and  “By”  and 
our  own  address.  Each  apple  was  a  perfect,  well 
colored  specimen.  We  advertised  and  sold  only  the 
choicest  dessert  varieties  by  this  method.  Each 
apple  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  printed  wrapper 
bearing  our  name  and  design.  These  wrappers  we 
bought  of  a  wholesale  paper  house  at  six  cents  per 
pound,  getting  them  cut  10x10.  The  paper  is  a 
machine  tissue  and  about  the  texture  of  cheap  pa¬ 
per  napkins. 

POSSIBILITIES. — It  will  not  pay  every  grower 
to  try  to  develop  a  market  for  fancy  apples  put  up 
in  gift  packages.  'It  will  pay  for  many  growers  who 
are  favorably  situated  to  investigate  this  outlet  for 
fancy  fruit.  To  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
he  must  grow  fancy  apples  of  the  choicest  varieties, 
lie  must  learn  how  to  pick,  store,  wrap  and  pack 
fancy  apples,  lie  must  have  or  gain  an  established 
reputation  for  good  fruit  and  for  honest  methods. 
The  giver  is  not  going  to  inspect  the  box  of  ap¬ 
ples  he  sends,  and  hence  the  packer  must  be  above 
reproach.  In  fact  the  whole  idea  is  based  on  the 
proposition  of  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
purchaser  and  this  throws  all  the  responsibility  on 
to  the  seller.  Think  what  a  temptation  it  will  offer 
to  the  busy  business  man  at  his  desk  to  know  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  write  “Enclosed  find  my 
check.  Send  a  box  of  apples  to  John  Smith,  New 
York  City”  or  call  up  on  the  ’phone  and  say  “Send 
John  Sjnith  a  box  of  apples  and  call  in  for  your 
money  any  time.”  And  yet  without  a  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  man  who  puts  up  the  fruit  sales  would 
be  slow.  While  as  I  said  before  I  do  not  look  for 
any.  large  percent  of  the  apple  crop  to  be  marketed 
in  this  manner  I  do  believe  that  if  the  growers  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  here  suggested  not 
only  will  the  sales  of  fancy  fruit  be  profitable  but 

_  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bushels 

*  *  thus  finding  a  new  market  will  affect 
the  general  apple  market. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  paul  tiiayer. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  received  samples  of 
these  apples  in  both  sizes.  They  came 
in  perfect  condition.  The  pictures 
show  how  they  were  packed  and  how 
they  looked  when  received  here.  It 
is  a  fine  suggestion  not  only  for  send¬ 
ing  fruit  but  for  sending  samples  of 
fruit  when  a  large  sale  is  to  be  made. 


The  Wonders  of  Grafting. 

TIIE  picture  shown  at  Fig  41S  was 
taken  from  a  little  leaflet  issued 
by  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  This 
little  pamphlet  is  entitled  “Grafts, 
Grafting  and  Graft-Hybrids,”  and  dis¬ 
cusses  some  of  the  remarkable  things 
which  have  been  done  in  grafting 
plant,  and  even  animal  life.  -  We  are  told  in  this 
pamphlet  of  work  done  in  grafting  moths.  These 
are  short-lived  monsters  with  two  heads  or  even  a 
double  set  of  wings.  Brown  rats  have  been  grafted 
with  tails  from  white  rats,  or  even  from  mice,  and 
angleworms  with  one  head  and  two  bodies  or  with 
one  body  and  two  heads.  It  is  said  that  a  rooster’s 
spur  has  been  taken  from  his  leg  and  grafted  on  to 


zone.  The  idea  was  that  the  donor’s  duties  were 
to  simply  pay  the  cost  and  furnish  us  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient.  We  packed  and 
wrapped  the  box.  addressed  it  and  paid  the  postage. 
The  sender  was  saved  even  the  labor  of  licking  the 
stamps.  Ours  is  a  small  town  and  as  I  told  you 


Potato,  Tomato  and  Tobacco  Graft-hybrids.  Fig.  418. 

there  is  as  yet  no  demand  for  a  gift  box  of  apples. 
Like  all  new  ideas  it  took  hold  slowly.  A  few  peo¬ 
ple  became  enthusiastic,  others  were  somewhat  in¬ 
terested.  We  did  not  sell  any  great  percent  of  our 
crop  by  this  method,  but  we  did  send  apples  all 
over  Ohio  and  also  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 


The  Gift  Packages  Open.  Fig.  417. 

pies  to  any  address  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  had 
previously  looked  the  matter  up  and  found  that 
practically  all  the  State  was  inside  the  second  zone, 
and  thus  in  fixing  our  flat  rate  we  simply  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  apples  and  package  the  postage  on 
a  box  of  average  weight  to  points  in  the  second 
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life,  the  plants  in  the  picture  rep¬ 
resent  the  grafting  features  of  these 
different  species.  The  plant  mark¬ 
ed  A.  has  for  its  stock  a  po¬ 
tato  root.  Into  this  potato  root  was 
grafted  a  tobacco  stem,  and  a  tomato 
plant  was  then  grafted  upon  this  tobacco. 
In  the  plant  marked  B.  the  tobacco  repre¬ 
sents  the  root  or  stock,  the  potato  the 
center  and  the  tomato  again  as  the  top 
of  the  plant.  The  following  extract  is 
made  from  this  leaflet  i-egarding  these  re¬ 
markable  grafts,  which  go  to  show  what 
wonders  can  be  worked  out  by  the  ex¬ 
perts,  and  what  this  all  is  to  lead  to  in 
the  future  is  a  matter  for  speculation  and 
wonderment. 

“Tomato,  tobacco  and  the  potato,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  of  our  systematic  friends, 
each  belong  to  a  separate  genus  of  the 
same  family,  but  there  is  no  trouble  about 
successfully  grafting  them  with  one  an¬ 
other.  as  the  plants  from  which  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  made  (now  in  the  green¬ 
house  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden)  — 
indisputably  demonstrate.  Strange,  isn't 
it,  that  a  potato  and  tomato  can  grow  on 
a  tobacco  plant,  get  their  nourishment 
through  its  roots,  and  never  show  a  sign 
of  such  association  in  their  external  char¬ 
acter  or  in  the  taste  of  their  ‘fruits’ !” 

A  Good  Wheat  Yield. 

The  picture  given  below  shows  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  20-acre  wheat  field  located  at 
Croton,  Ohio.  The  buildings  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  represent  the  home  of  one  of  our 


profit  in  raising  Alfalfa  when  it  must  be 
baled  and  shipped  to  a  market?  When 
land  is  seeded  to  Alfalfa  how  many  years 
should  the  crop  be  left  in?  s. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Yres,  there  is  profit  in  baling  Alfalfa 
for  shipment.  Considerable  could  be  sold 
right  in  Geneva  or  to  nearby  dairymen. 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Buffalo 
will  take  considerable  Alfalfa  if  the 
hay  is  advertised.  Many  of  the  large 
certified  milk  farms  near  the  large  cities 
buy  quantities  of  this  hay.  Within  a 
few  days  we  have  been  asked  where  four 
carloads  of  Alfalfa  can  be  bought  direct 
from  farmers.  If  this  hay  could  be  ad¬ 
vertised  fairly  it  could  all  be  sold  without 
trouble.  The  number  of  years  that  an 
Alfalfa  field  can  be  cut  will  depend  on 
the  soil  and  the  strength  of  the  seeding. 
An  average  of  five  or  six  years  will  be  a 
fair  estimate. 


Saltpeter  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

My  encyclopedia  says :  Nitrate  of  soda 
equals  Chili  saltpeter ;  saltpeter  equals 
nitrate  of  potassium;  nitrate  of  potas¬ 
sium  equals  saltpeter.  Is  it  all  the  same 
thing?  For  years  I  have  read,  “Use 
nitrate  of  soda,”  but  not  once  have  I 
read,  “Use  saltpeter”  as  a  fertilizer. 
Local  talent  that  I  consulted  does  not 
know.  Please  enlighten  me.  I  don’t  like 
to  pickle  my  garden  with  saltpeter  until 
I  hear  from  you.  C.  E. 

Your  encyclopedia  is  right,  but  your 
logic  is  wrong.  The  elements  potash  and 
soda,  while  similar  in  some  ways,  are 
two  things,  just  as  gold  and  silver,  iron 
and  nickel,  chlorine  and  bromine  are  each 


A  20-acre  Wheatfield  in  Ohio. 


readers.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  field 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  as  it  re¬ 
quired  100  pounds  of  twine  to  tie  up  the 
grain.  Our  reader  is  a  good  farmer,  and 
knows  how  to  produce  crops.  In  send¬ 
ing  us  this  picture  he  says  we  are  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  use  it,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
his  name,  as  he  is  not  trying  to  seek 
notoriety.  Such  an  attitude  is  highly 
appreciated,  for  there  are  people  in  the 
country  who  not  only  like  to  get  into  the 
picture  itself,  and  occupy  a  front  seat, 
but  who  also  undertake  to  insist  that 
their  full  name  and  address  must  be 
printed  along  with  the  article. 


Turning  Under  Buckwheat. 

You  advised  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
a  quick  growth  of  organic  matter  to  plow 
under,  is  to  sow  a  mixture  of  buckwheat 
and  turnips.  I  did  so  and  now  have  a 
“white  elephant”  on  my  hands.  The 
buckwheat  made  a  very  rank  and  heavy 
growth,  standing  four  feet  and  over  in 
height,  and  now  due  to  the  recent  heavy 
rains  and  winds,  lies  flat,  a  veritable  tan¬ 
gled  mass.  The  question  is,  what  shall 
I  do  with  it?  It  cannot  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  with  any  satisfaction  in  its  present 
condition.  Would  a  disk  or  a  Cutaway 
harrow  cut  it  up  so  that  it  would  turn 
under?  F.  H.  T. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

A  sharp  rolling  coulter  would  cut  or 
slice  off  the  buckwheat  and  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  at  plowing  under.  This  device  is 
a  flat  sharp  round  plate  used  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  plow  wheel.  Usually  in 
such  cases  a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  is 
used,  cutting  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other.  This  will  chop  up  the  “white 
elephant”  so  that  a  good  plowman  can 
put  it  all  under. 


Prospects  for  Alfalfa. 

I  am  thinking  of  seeding  down  50  or 
60  acres  to  Alfalfa,  possibly  more  later 
on.  My  soil  is  well  adapted  to  growing 
it.  What  I  should  like  information  on, 
is  markets.  What  is  the  nearest  mar¬ 
ket  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.?  Is  there  any 


chemical  individuals,  but  the  pairs,  as 
given,  have  resemblance.  Soda  salts  are 
plentiful,  and  not  of  great  use,  and  con¬ 
sequently  cheap ;  potash  salts  are  scarce 
and  of  much  use,  so  more  expensive. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  saltpeter,  has  been 
found  naturally,  as  a  great  rarity ;  it  is 
made  for  those  who  must  have  it  from 
some  other  potash  salt  and  nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  found,  rather  im¬ 
pure,  in  Chili,  and  has  been  named  “Chili 
saltpeter ;  it  gives  plants  the  nitrate  group 
which  they  want,  and  soda  which  they 
do  not  mind.  Plants  also  want  potash ; 
they  will  take  it  from  sulphate  of  potash, 
as  they  do  not  object  to  the  sulphate,  in 
fact  perhaps  use  a  little  of  it.  Since 
the  plants  will  use  what  they  want  out 
of  two  rather  cheap  things,  it  s  no  gain 
to  pay  some  one  to  unite  the  two  ex¬ 
pensive  parts  of  the  cheap  things  in  or¬ 
der  to  feed  the  product  to  the  plants, 
although  they  will  use  nitrate  of  potash 
gladly,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
intense  stimulant.  But  at  the  present 
price  of  potassium  nitrate,  saltpeter,  it 
is  unlikely  that  you  will  buy  enough  of 
it  to  pickle  your  garden  seriously. 

F.  D.  C. 


Seeding  Clover  in  Beans. 

Is  it  considered  practical  to  seed  clover 
in  beans  at  the  last  cultivation,  the  same 
as  in  corn?  I  have  never  heard  of  this 
being  done,  but  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 
practiced.  c*  G> 

Michigan. 

Most  bean  growers  in  New  York  State 
do  not  take  very  kindly  to  the  plan  of 
seeding  clover  at  the  last  cultivation  of 
the  bean,  and  the  practice  is  not  common. 
With  a  good  crop  of  beans  there  would  be 
so  much  shade  over  part  of  the  land  that 
the  clover  could  not  start  well  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  season,  while  there  would  be  no 
shade  at  all  in  the  center  of  the  row, 
which  in  a  hot  season  would  be  almost 
as  bad.  Another  strong  reason  against 


the  practice  would  be  that  when  beans 
are  grown  commercially,  they  are  cut 
with  a  harvester.  This  cuts  or  slices 
practically  every  living  thing  in  the 
ground,  leaving  it  perfectly  clean.  This 
would,  of  course,  destroy  the  clover  or 
any  other  cover  crop.  Where  beans  are 
pulled  by  hand,  this  objection  might  be 
overcome,  but  in  commercial  bean  grow¬ 
ing  it  would  prohibit  clover  seeding.  On 
our  own  farm  we  have  succeeded  fairly 
well  in  sowing  rye  and  clover  along  with 
Soy  beans  and  cow  peas,  but  of  course 
in  this  case  a  harvester  was  not  used,  but 
the  crop  merely  cut  off  with  a  mower  or 
left  to  fall  down  upon  the  ground. 


Value  of  Sweet  Clover. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  Sweet  Clover 
would  be  worth  per  ton  to  plow  under 
for  fertilizer?  There  are  several  acres 
near  here  which  I  could  get  free.  It  is 
too  large  for  feed,  but  I  think  it  would 
pay  to  draw  it  home,  cut  it  into  short 
lengths  with  power  cutting  box,  and 
spread  on  land  and  plow  under. 

Derby,  N.  Y.  L.  A.  H. 

As  we  see  from  the  table  in  page  9S5, 
Sweet  Clover  contains  almost  50  per  cent, 
more  nitrogen  than  stable  manure.  That 
crop  would  be  excellent  to  plow  under  or 
use  as  a  mulch  around  trees.  You  do  not 
need  to  chop  it  up,  though  this  will  make 
it  better  for  spreading. 


Potash  in  Seaweed. 

I  see  the  article  on  page  1006,  “An 
Ocean  Supply  of  Potash.”  The  seaweed 
could  be  almost  dried  in  a  centrifugal 
machine  or  “whizzer.”  Then  complete¬ 
ly  dried  by  heat.  The  dried  weed  could 
be  burned  to  furnish  power  and  heat  to 
dry  succeeding  quantities,  and  the  ash 
would  leave  the  potash  and  other  salts 
in  a  concentrated  form.  Nitrogen  and 
humus  material  would  be  lost  by  burning  j 
but  the  gain  in  potash  storage  would  j 
more  than  repay  for  this.  It  seems  a 
rational  method  if  the  seaweed  contains 
16  per  cent,  of  potash.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  that  high.  Is  it?  stuart  h.  heist. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  was  probably  meant  that 
the  dried  seaweed  contains  that  amount 
of  potash. 


Knicker:  “Isn’t  that  an  expensive 
sheet  of  water?”  Subbubs:  “Yes  ,in  the 
Winter  we  set  it  in  the  river  and  harbor 
bill,  and  in  the  Summer  we  get  an  ap- 
priation  to  drain  it  for  the  mosquito  cam¬ 
paign.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 


_ Dreer’s _ 

Choice  Farm  Seeds 
Winter  Vetch  (Vida  viiioja) 

Valuable  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  also  for  hay 
and  green  manure.  Vicia  Villosa  is  the  only 
reliable  Vetch  for  Fall  sowing.  Write  for  our 
leaflet  and  price  of  seed. 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  list  of  Farm  Seeds  for  Fall  sowing 
including  Wheat,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  Grass 
and  Clover  seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips. 
Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.  Write  for  copy 
and  mention  this  Publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TRUE  TO  NAME 

f  Grown  in  our  own  nurseries  and  posi¬ 
tively  free  from  disease.  35  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ennbles  ns  to  Rive  you  a  binillnR  puar 
antee  ami  to  deliver  these  splendid  trees  di- 
[  root  to  your  orchard  at  a  low  figure— Now  i«  the  time  to  plant 
I  apple  trees.  Write  for  our  free  catalog  ami  wholesale  prices. 

j  Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries,  29  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees. 


For  fall  plantinR.  Fruit  and  Ornamentals, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A-l  Quality  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  grown  in  oiir-*00  acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit 
only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy,  true  to  name 
— Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog  giving 
valuable  information  about  nursery  stock. 


MALONEY  BROS 

14, 

Dansville’ s  Pioneer 


&  WELLS  CO. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Nurseries. 


rnissT  apple,  peak,  peacii 

I*  81  III  I  Inttw  Elum,  Cherry  and  Quince 

■  lew  1  I  ■Hft.a.w  First-class  stock.  Prices  low. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES  PLANTING 

Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry;  also  small  fruits, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  direct  from  grower 
to  planter.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
73  Wellesley  Ave.,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Trees 
Plant  Now 

Book. 


you. 


This  fall  is  the  time  to  set 
Apple  trees,  but  bo  t-uro 
you  get  good  trees.  Fifty 
reliable  sorts  for  general  orchard 
planting  are  listed  in  Fraser’s  Tree 
Send  for  a  free  copy— it  will  be  worth  money  to 
SAMUEL  FRASER,  1  26  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

POT-GROWN  AND  RUNNER 

Ready  for  planting  now.  Will  bear  fruit  next 
summer.  Earliest,  latest,  largest, most  produc¬ 
tive  varieties.  Doliverv  in  good  condition  guar¬ 
anteed.  RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBER¬ 
RY  plants  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


STRA  W BERRY  PLANTS-"™™™. 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keif  ford  Hall,  Route  3,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


K  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

tJ  W  from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong-rooted  yonng  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS'  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


and  layer  plants  in- 
the  best  up-to-date, 


varieties,  75  cents  per  100,  $3.50  per  1.000,  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  100,  $10.00  per  1.000. 

E.  W.  Townsend,  Box  365,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

SEED  WHEAT— Red  Wave.  Poole,  and  Winter  King. 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsiko,  Alfalfa,  and  all  kinds  of  Pure 
Field  Seedsdirect  from  producer  to  consumer.  Free  from 
Noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples.  BIG  TYPE  Poland  China's,  March 
and  April  pigs  at  reaaonabie  prices.  A.  C.  HOYT  S  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


F or  Sale-Winter  V etch  and  Rye  j£ture?<>r 

cover  crop.  Sow  in  corn,  beans,  cabbage  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  or  after  potatoes.  $3.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 
Eastport.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Red  Wave  Seed  Wheat-?, “/iU.;  JJJgK 

dry.  Bags  free.  C.  R.  MELLEN,  R.  D.  5,  Geneva,  N  Y. 


Seed  Wheat 

“  Stoner’s  Miracle”  and  Jones’  “  St.  Louis  Grand 
Prize.”  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices  to 

j.  n.  McPherson,  -  Scottsviiie,  n.  y. 


ivcinn  Pitltiia  SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
lodldll  r  iiaub  yielder.  11.30  perbu.,  sow  until  freezing 


flPPI  F  RARDFI  C— Best  standard.  Hand  made. 

DHnnELO  Any  number.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


LEAP’S  PROLIFIC  WHEAT 

Yielded  last  season  37  to  IS  bushels  per  aei’e — this  season  un¬ 
der  less  favorable  conditions,  35  to  42  bushels  per  acre.  LEAP’S 
PROLIFIC  is  the  most  promising,  reliable  winter  wheat  grown. 
It  is  a  red  wheat,  long  in  the  berry,  with  white,  smooth  chaff. 
Straw  is  tall  and  stiff.  It  is  early,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  indeed.  It  stands  rough  farming.  Responds  with  big 
yields  to  careful  culture  and  fertilization.  It  does  not  shatter 
easily— makes  broad,  compact  heads  (see  cut),  filled  with  grain 
-from  base  to  tip.  LEAP’S  PROLIFIC  is  a  great  stooler.  1  (4 
bushels  are  sufficient  to  sow  per  acre.  The  undersigned  has  grown 
and  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  winter  seed 
wheat  of  a  dozen  different  varieties — all  of  great  merit — and  be¬ 
lieves  LEAP’S  PROLIFIC  entitled  to  first  place  as  a  hardv, 
vigorous  prolific  variety. 

WE  HAVE  5,000  BUSHELS 

LEAP’S  PROLIFIC  SEED  WHEAT 

Pure — clean — graded — unsprouted.  It  is  free  of  cockle — rye — cheat — gar¬ 
lic — smut.  Grown  in  the  Lancaster  Wheat  Valleys  with  greatest  care,  espe¬ 
cially  for  seed  purposes.  It  is  the  finest  lot  of  seed  wheat  of  the  most 
promising  variety  ever  offered.  It  has  been  run  through  our  powerful,  motor- 
driven  cleaners  and'  sewed  up  into  new  l(5-oz.  cotton  bags,  1 — 1% — 2  and  2(4 
bushels  each.  Orders  can  be  filled  same  day  as  received. 

When  the  LEAP’S  PROLIFIC  you  order  reaches  you— examine  it.  If 
it  does  not  suit  you — return  it.  We  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  freight 
for  round  trip.  We  could'  not  afford  to  make  this  offer  if  our  LEAP’S  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  was  not  first  elates  seed.  This  paper  would  not  print  this  offer  if 
they  did  not  know  we  can  back  it  up. 

npippo — 1  to  9  bushels,  $2.00  per  bushel,  10  to  24  bushels,  $1.90  per 
rivlUEO  bushel;  25  bushels  or  more,  $1.80  per  bushel.  Bags  are  free. 
On  five  or  more  bushels  freight  will  be  prepaid  to  any  station  in  Ohio — 
New  York — Pennsylvania — Virginia — West  Virginia — -Maryland — Delaware — 
New  Jersey.  Customers  not  in  freight  paid  territory  (or  those  within 
freight  paid  territory  if  they  so  elect)  may  deduct  12c.  per  bushel  in  lieu 
of  freight  paid  offer  on  orders  of  five  or  more  bushels.  Send  cash  with  order. 
Your  check  will  do  if  you  have  money  in  bank.  Order  today.  This  ad  only 
appears  once. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANC.  CO.,  PA. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Talk  on  Potato  Sorters. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  requests 
from  people  for  descriptions  of  potato 
sorters.  The  larger  growers  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  sort  by  hand,  although  the 
smaller  growers  may  still  do  so.  The 
business  of  preparing  sorters  has  grown 
with  the  development  of  potato  growing. 
Some  men  of  an  ingenious  turn  of  mind 


The  Hoover  Potato  Sorter.  Fig.  421. 


ern  tier  of  New  York  counties,  where 
potato  growing  is  largely  carried  on. 
'I'lie  potatoes  are  shoveled  or  emptied 
right  into  the  hopper,  and  as  the  machine 
is  operated  the  larger-sized  tubers  are 
carried  up  so  that  they  drop  over  into 
the  barrel  or  sack.  No.  2  potatoes  drop 
through  the  top  belt  and  are  carried 
through  to  another  sack,  while  No.  3  po¬ 
tatoes  drop  out  through  small  holes. 
These  belts  not  only  pass  onward  but 
have  a  sagging  motion,  which  shakes  the 
dirt  and  trash  out  of  the  potatoes. 

Fig.  424  shows  the  Thompson  sorter — 
a  large  machine  used  in  Colorado  and  in 
the  large  Western  fields.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  sizes  of  this.  The  one  shown  is 
the  large  size,  which  can  be  hauled  right 
into  the  field  for  quick  work,  and  which 
if  need  be  can  be  operated  by  power  of 
a  small  gasoline  engine. 


have  developed  sorters  of  their  own,  and 
some  of  these  homemade  machines  do  ex¬ 
cellent  work.  Not  long  ago  we  printed  a 
picture  of  one  of  these  homemade  de¬ 
vices  as  a  sample  of  others.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  implements  have 
put  out  quite  a  number  of  these  machines 
— some  of  them  very  useful  indeed,  and 


The  Trescott  Grader.  Fig.  422. 


we  shall  show  pictures  of  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  of  these  sorters  herewith. 

Fig.  421  shows  the  Hoover  sorter.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  consists  of  a  slatted 
cylinder.  The  potatoes  slowly  work 
down  through  this  cylinder  as  it  is 
turned  over,  and  the  smaller-sized  ones 
drop  down  into  the  first  basket,  while 
those  too  large  to  go  through  the  space, 


The  Boggs  Sorter  and  Grader.  Fig.  423. 


pass  on  to  the  other  basket.  As  will 
be  seen,  these  machines  are  really  sizers 
rather  than  sorters,  as  of  course,  they 
do  not  separate  the  scabby  or  rotten  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  simply  separate  the  tubers  by 
their  size. 

Fig.  422  shows  the  Trescott  grader — 
a  machine  very  popular  in  Western  New 
York,  and  quite  largely  used  by  potato 
and  vegetable  growers.  It  will  be  seen 


The  Thompson  Sorter.  Fig.  424. 

from  the  picture  how  this  machine  oper¬ 
ates.  The  potatoes  are  put  into  it,  the 
crank  is  turned  and  the  tubers  pass  over 
the  grader  dropping  out  into  various 
sizes.  It  is  said  that  this  machine  is 
also  used  for  peaches,  pears,  tomatoes, 
and  onions,  and  also  for  beets,  as  it  oper¬ 
ates  gently  and  does  not  bruise  the  fruit. 

Fig.  423  shows  the  Boggs  sorter  and 
grader.  This  is  popular  along  the  South¬ 


Cement  Sidewalk. 

I  put  in  a  sidewalk  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixtures:  For  the  foundation  I  used 
gravel  which  contains  about  two  parts 
sand  and  four  parts  small  stone.  I 
mixed  the  2-4  with  one  part  cement,  for 
the  surface.  I  used  a  little  over  three 
parts  coarse  sand  and  one  cement.  The 
walk  was  slow  to  dry,  but  is  hard  and 
dry  as  stone  now.  It  rained  nearly  every 
day,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  it 
dried  slowly.  I  used  the  best  cement. 
What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  my 
mixture?  s.  q. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  success  of  your  concrete  job  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  and  the  care  with  which  the 
work  was  done.  With  reasonably  clean 
sand  and  gravel,  a  one-two-four  mixture 
should  make  an  excellent  foundation  for 
the  walk.  For  surfacing,  a  one  to  two 
mixture  is  commonly  used  though  with 
clean,  sharp  sand  one  to  three  should  do 
equally  well.  It  will  not  be  as  light  in 
color  as  though  more  cement  were  used 
but  should  be  as  durable.  The  frequent 
wetting  and  slow  drying  were  advantage¬ 
ous,  and,  if  your  sand,  gravel  and  cement 
" eie  °f  good  quality  and  were  properly 
mixed,  you  should  have  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  job.  M  B  D 


Septic  Tank. 


i  ■  wan  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  how  to  build  a  septic  tank,  its  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  cesspool ;  the  type  of 
sou  required  for  the  overflow,  and  proper 
distance  of  construction  from  a  well  water 
supply?  2.  In  killing  several  sotting  hens 
recently  and  preparing  them  for  cooking 
we  have  found  well-developed  egg  yolk 
such  as  would  be  found  in  a  laying  hen 
only  these  yolks  are  hard  as  though  boil¬ 
ed,  and  the  hens  did  not  lay.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this?  Is  it  improper  feed¬ 
ing  or  housing  conditions?  s  m  p 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  ‘ 

1.  The  advantage  of  a  septic  tank  over 
a  cesspool  is  that  it  renders  its  contents 


innocuous  so  that  they  never  endanger 
health  through  pollution  of  the  soil.  Sep¬ 
tic  tanks  may  be  constructed  in  any  type 
of  soil,  though  the  more  open  the  soil 
the  more  easily  and  cheaply  is  the  efflu¬ 
ent  from  the  tank  disposed  of.  The  tank 


may  be  built  as  near  a  well  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  overflow  should  be  as 
far  away  as  practicable  and  never  near 
enough  to  permit  its  being  carried  into 
the  well  through  seepage  or  the  move¬ 
ment  of  surface  water.  While  theoret¬ 
ically  a  cesspool  can  never  be  absolutely 


safe,  since  no  one  can  know  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  beneath  the  surface,  they 
are  sufficiently  safe  in  fairly  open  soils 
to  be  entirely  practicable  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  can  be  dug  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  any  well.  Except 
in  soils  of  limestone  formation,  200  feet 
from  the  nearest  well  may  be  considered 


a  reasonably  safe  distance  for  a  cesspool. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  septic  tanks, 
with  plans  and  dimensions  for  building 
them,  you  are  referred  to  bulletins  upon 
the  subject  published  by  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  These 
are  free  to  residents  of  the  State  upon 
application. 

2.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
dition  which  you  describe,  but  think  it 
not  unusual.  m.  b.  d. 


“If  fishes  knew  enough  to  live  in  the 
ground  instead  of  the  water,”  remarked 
Frank,  “they  could  get  all  the  worms  they 
wanted  without  hooks  in  them.” — Harp¬ 
er’s. 
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Stop  This  Loss — Don't  Pay 
Tribute  to  Rust 

Rust  piles  up  the  junk  heaps  around  your  farm.  Your 
roofing,  siding,  silo,  water  tanks,  stoves,  furnace,  fence 
posts  and  wire  fencing — all  these  and  other  articles 
should  be  of  Armco  Iron  because — 
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ARMCO  IRON 
Resists  Rust 
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Get  these  Armco  products  and  you’ll  get 
many  times  the  service  you  now  do.  Rust,  and 
not  wear,  destroys  your  sheet  metal. 

An  Armco  Roof  is  more  than  durable.  With 
conductor  pipes  properly  grounded  it  gives  abso¬ 
lute  protection  against  lightning  and 
possible  fire. 

Armco  Iron  resists  rust  not  merely 
because  it  is  the  purest  iron  made  but 
because  it  is  most  nearly  perfect  in 
respect  to  evenness  and  all  other 
features  that  form  the  basis  of  rust- 
resistance. 

You  can  buy  Armco  roofing  from  your  hardware 
dealer  or  tinner.  You  can  get  many  Armco  Iron 
products.  For  instance,  Page  Wire  Fencing,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  of 
Monessen,  Pa.,  is  made  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron. 
Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we’ll  tell  you  who  makes 
it  of  Armco. 

Clip  the  Coupon  for  Free  Books 

Send  the  coupon  for  “Iron  Roofs  that  Resist  Rust” 
and  “A  Journey  to  Armco  Farm.”  These  books, 
fully  illustrated,  tell  the  Armco  story.  Send  for  them 
now,  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted 
to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Box  746,  Middletown,  Ohio 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance  that  iron 
bearing  that  mark  is  manufactured  by  The  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  with  the  skill,  intelligence  and 
fidelity  associated  with  its  products,  and  hence  can  be 
depended  upon  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  merit 
claimed  for  it. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — August  26  dynamite 
was  found  in  a  dry  dock  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Navy  Yard  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cruiser  Prairie.  At  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
Navy  Yard,  two  mysterious  fires  were 
discovered  Aug.  26.  Five  such  fires  have 
occurred  within  the  past  two  months. 

Revenue  agents,  in  New  York  city,  raid¬ 
ed  an  illicit  distillery  in  an  apartment  at 
1345  Brook  avenue,  the  Bronx,  Aug.  27, 
and  arrested  Baruch  Goldhagen,  who 
was  afterward  held  by  United  States 
Commissioner  Houghton  in  $3,500  bail. 
The  still  was  running  full  blast  when 
the  agents  entered  the  apartment;  the 
plant  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
ever  raided.  Goldhagen  is  68  years  old. 
lie  has  been  out  on  bail  since  last  March 
waiting  trial  on  a  charge  of  counterfeit¬ 
ing.  He  and  several  others  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  making  bad  money  in  a  farm¬ 
house  near  New  Haven,  Conn. 

August  25  it  was  announced  that  18 
passengers  and  25  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  Arabic  have  not  been  accounted 
for.  Since  the  disaster  10  members  of 
the  crew  have  died  of  exposure  or  in¬ 
juries  in  hospital  at  Queenstown.  The 
bodies  of  Mrs.  Bruguiere  of  New  York 
and  Dr.  Woods  of  Wisconsin  have  not 
been  recovered. 

The  mystery  of  fires  on  ships  laden 
with  sugar  and  other  supplies  for  the 
Allies,  and  the  presence  on  board  such 
vessels  of  bombs,  was  in  part  explained, 
Aug.  28,  when  the  New  York  police  made 
seven  arrests.  Of  the  prisoners  five  Ger¬ 
mans  and  one  Belgian  are  charged  with 
grand  larceny.  The  other  prisoner  is  an 
Austrian,  who  stands  charged  with  re¬ 
ceiving  stolen  goods.  Two  of  the  men  un¬ 
der  arrest  have,  according  to  the  police, 
confessed  that  the  bombs  and  fires  were 
set  to  cover  up  the  wholesale  theft  of 
sugar.  The  police  are  unable  to  obtain 
accurate  informatic  of  the  amount  of 
the  alleged  thefts  or  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  was  damaged  by  the  mysterious 
fires.  Some  of  this  information  must 
come  from  the  receivers  of  the  sugar 
cargoes  at  Havre  and  Marseilles.  It  has 
been  determined,  however,  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000  to  $100,000  worth  of 
sugar  was  stolen  and  perhaps  a  larger 
amount  damaged  by  fire. 

Aug.  29  another  treasure  train  reached 
New  York  from  Halifax  with  over  $19,- 
000.000  in  British  gold,  and  about  $25,- 
000.000  in  securities. 

Valuable  architectural  designs  that 
cannot  be  replaced  brought  the  total  loss 
to  $150,000  when  the  pattern  shop  of 
the  Peterson  &  Brooklyn  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany,  Orchard  Street  and  the  Boulevard, 
Astoria.  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Aug.  29. 

The  U.  S.  submarine  F-4  was  raised 
and  towed  into  quarantine  at  Honolulu 
Aug.  29.  The  F-4  was  submerged  on 
March  25  last,  two  miles  off  Honolulu 
Harbor.  Ever  since,  tugs  and  wrecking 
vessels  have  been  at  work  trying  to  raise 
the  sunken  submersible.  The  F-4  car¬ 
ried  a  crew  of  22  men,  and  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Alfred  L.  Ede.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  bodies  were  found  in  the 
wreckage.  It  is  asserted  there  were  ser¬ 
ious  faults  in  the  construction  of  the 
vessel. 

Great  Britain  has  given  assurances  to 
the  United  States  that  a  large  quantity 
of  goods  of  German  and  Austrian  manu¬ 
facture  contracted  for  by  American  im¬ 
porters  prior  to  March  2,  when  the  Bri¬ 
tish  orders  in  council  became  effective, 
will  soon  be  released  for  shipment  to  this 
country.  Most  of  these  goods,  said  to  be 
valued  at  several  million  dollars,  and 
made  up  of  chemicals,  dyestuff,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  articles  and  Christmas  toys,  lie 
on  the  docks  at  Rotterdam.  Whether 
or  not  the  concession  about  to  be  made 
by  Great  Britain  will  apply  only  to  the 
goods  at  Rotterdam  or  be  extended  to 
goods  contracted  for  that  are  still  at 
the  factory  is  not  definitely  known.  An 
effort  will  be  made  by  this  Government 
to  persuade  Great  Britain  to  permit  the 
shipment  of  all  German  and  Austrian 
goods  contracted  for  prior  to  March  2, 
whether  actual  delivery  has  been  made  to 
the  docks  or  not. 

Gustav  Ivopsch,  the  young  German  re¬ 
servist  accused  of  violating  the  law  in 
having  photographs  of  fortifications  and 
guns  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Cape  Henry 
and  elsewhere,  was  released,  Aug.  31,  in 
$3,000  bail  to  appear  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
November  1.  Kopsch  will  be  prosecuted 
in  the  Virginia  court,  as  most  of  his  al¬ 
leged  offences — the  taking  of  photographs 
of  American  fortifications — took  place  in 
Virginia. 

A  dynamite  bomb  was  exploded,  Aug. 
31,  at  Depew.  N.  Y.,  in  front  of  the  home 
of  Maurice  F.  Coombs,  head  of  an  aero¬ 
plane  company,  whose  plant,  in  course 
of  erection,  will  manufacture  aerpolanes 
for  the  Allies.  The  explosion  wrecked 
the  wall  and  shattered  windows  in  the 
vicinity.  No  one  was  injured. 

Sixteen  men  are  dead  and  a  score  or 
more  badly  injured  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion,  Aug.  31,  in  the  Orenda  No.  2 
mine  of  the  Merchants  Coal  Company  at 
Boswell,  Pa.  It  is  said  that  a  fall  of 
rock  loosened  a  gas  pocket,  which  was 
fired  by  an  open  lamp.  After  damp 
killed  most  of  the  victims. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  basket 
picnic  and  Holstein  field  day  of  the  East¬ 
ern  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  took  place  on  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  on  Fri¬ 


day,  September  10.  The  picnic  was  held 
in  the  Hubbard  apple  orchard.  The 
“Ilubbavale”  purebred  Ilolsteins  were  on 
exhibit,  and  there  were  some  lessons  by 
D.  H.  Warner  of  Pawling  in  judging 
Ilolsteins.  Harry  B.  Davies  of  Chester 
spoke  on  “Success  With  Purebreds.” 
The  entertainment  committee  furnished 
hot  coffee,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  provided 
eating  apples.  There  was  a  plate  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
grown  in  the  Red  Ilook  section,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  apple  growing  sections  in 
the  State.  This  exhibit  included  apples 
from  the  orchard  of  W.  S.  Teator. 

August  30  the  stockyards  at  Brighton, 
Mass,  were  opened  after  being  closed 
nearly  a  year  on  account  of  foot  and 
mouth  quarantine. 

Heavy  frosts,  in  some  instances  taking 
the  form  of  ice,  were  reported  from 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Aug.  29.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  thermometer  there  registered  34  de¬ 
grees  above  zero.  All  tender  vegetation, 
including  melons,  late  potatoes  and  some 
sweet  corn,  is  said  to  have  been  dam¬ 
aged.  Field  corn  suffered  considerably  in 
northern  Iowa  counties. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  Albion, 
Sept.  8-11. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  13-18. 

Central  Canada  Exposition,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  Sept.  10-18. 

Bergen  County  Fair,  Ilohokus,  N.  J., 
Sept.  14-18. 

Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Sept.  20-25. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J..  Sept.  27-Oct.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  1. 

Provincial  Exposition  and  Horse  Show, 
Westminster,  B.  C.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  2. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  C-olo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  4-9. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  4-14. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  10- 
14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore..  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 


New  York  State  News. 

Our  Great  Agricultural  State. — 
The  N.  Y.  State  buckwheat  crop  will 
be  about  200.000  bushels  larger  than  last 
year  and  oats  about  9,000,000  bushels 
larger  than  last  year.  This  would  bring 
the  total  as  estimated  up  to  about  46,- 
000,000  bushels.  In  potatoes  we  are  com¬ 
ing  short  of  last  year’s  unusual  yield  of 
approximately  53,000,000  bushels  by  15,- 
000,000  bushels. 

“Gospel  Lands.” — By  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  courts  what  is  known  as  the 
“Gospel  School  and  Literature  Lots,”  lo¬ 
cated  in  Hamilton  County,  will  revert  to 
the  State.  These  lands  constitute  the 
choicest  parcels  in  the  Adirondaeks.  The 
name  given  above  had  its  origin  in  an  act 
ol  the  legislature  of  1786  which  provided 
that  in  every  township  the  surveyor-gen¬ 
eral  should  mark  one  lot  on  the  map 
“Gospel  and  School,”  and  another  lot  for 
the  “promotion  of  literature,”  and  these 
lots  were  to  be  as  near  the  center  of  the 
township  as  possible.  They  were  not  to 
be  sold  but  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  gospel  and  literature. 

State  Scholarships. — The  awards 
have  just  been  made  of  the  State  scholar¬ 
ships  under  the  new  law.  The  education 
department  gives  five  scholarships,  each 
worth  $100  a  year  for  four  years,  to 
students  in  each  Assembly  district  of  the 
State,  the  prizes  going  to  those  holding 
college  entrance  diplomas  granted  by  the 
secondary  schools.  Those  who  receive 
these  scholarships  can  attend  any  college 
they  choose  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Five  More  Amendments. — The  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  adopted  five  more 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  August 
31.  They  are  as  follows :  Increasing  the 
salary  of  Senators  and  Assemblymen  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500  a  year,  and  railroad 
fare  to  and  from  Albany  once  a  week,  the 
railroad  fare  to  be  repaid  on  the  verified 
voucher  of  the  member  after  audit  by  the 
Comptroller ;  enabling  the  Legislature  to 
convene  itself,  on  its  own  motion  by  a 
joint  rule,  in  impeachment  cases  and  re¬ 
moval  of  judges;  vesting  the  Legislature 
with  broader  powers  of  taxation  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  hereafter  no  exemption  from 
taxation  shall  be  granted,  except  by  gen¬ 
eral  laws  and  upon  the  affirmative  vote 


of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  house.  Providing  that  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  not  including  institutions 
for  criminals  or  convicts,  shall  remain 
in  the  State  commission  in  lunacy,  except 
insofar  as  such  management  may  now  or 
hereafter  be  delegated  by  the  legislature 
to  the  local  boards  of  managers.  Provid¬ 
ing  that  moneys  authorized  to  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  highway  bonds,  pursuant 
to  the  law  approved  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  at  the  general  election  in  1912, 
which  have  been  apportioned  to  certain 
counties  in  excess  of  the  sums  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Comptroller  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  and  maintain  highways 
theretofore  determined  by  general  laws 
to  be  constructed  and  improved  in  these 
counties,  shall  be  applied  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  after  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  Legislature,  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  such  routes  and 
portions  of  routes,  as  were  defined  by  law 
when  the  bonds  were  authorized,  and  lo¬ 
cated  outside  of  the  counties  where  the 
original  apportionment  was  made,  as  it 
may  deem  expedient. 

This  will  provide  for  using  about  $2,- 
200.000  which  otherwise  would  remain 
idle,  because  of  the  completion  of  the 
routes  in  counties  for  which  the  money 
could  be  used,  in  completing  various  con¬ 
necting  links  in  the  State  highway  sys¬ 
tem  in  other  counties  which  will  run 
short  in  their  apportionment.  J.  W.  D. 


The  Use  of  Hay  Slings. 

Answering  S.  F.  B.’s  question  about 
hay  slings,  theoretically  they  are  ideal, 
and  most  of  the  time  in  practice  they 
work  all  right.  However,  it  is  far  from 
pleasant  to  have  the  top  sling  trip  just 
as  it  goes  off  the  wagon,  leaving  its  load 
on  top  of  the  next  slingful.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  then  either  to  pitch  part  off  on  the 
ground  and  take  it  up  after  the  rest  of 
the  load  is  out  of  the  way  or,  as  is  often 
the  case,  try  to  take  two  slings  up  at 
once,  in  which  case  if  the  equipment  is 
old  or  none  too  strong  something  is  sure 
to  break.  I  have  had  some  bother  with 
men  becoming  careless  in  laying  the  trip 
rope  that  is  fastened  to  the  slings  in¬ 
correctly  on  the  wagon,  in  which  case 
it  is  impossible  to  trip  the  sling  when 
it  is  in  the  barn.  It  is  quite  difficult  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  unload  the  sling 
'when  in  this  position.  Taken  altogether 
I  fail  to  see  how  anything  can  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  slings.  N.  M.  HARRIS. 

Indiana. 

While  running  the  farm  myself,  the 
slings  were  always  used  for  unloading  all 
crops  that  were  housed.  As  I  consider 
this  the  most  practical  and  economical 
manner  of  transferring  the  load.  In 
unloading  teams  the  use  of  slings  is  of 
unquestionable  advantage.  In  the  use  of 
slings  a  little  care  and  good  judgment 
is  required  in  order  that  the  slings  are 
properly  placed,  that  the  lock  is  secure¬ 
ly  in  place,  and  that  the  load  is  not  too 
heavy.  An  ordinary  farm  rack  load  can 
be  taken  off  with  three  slings.  They  are 
just  as  efficient  in  unloading  wheat  bun¬ 
dles  as  they  are  for  hay.  There  are  two 
pulleys  on  the  rope  where  slings  are 
used.  I  always  have  a  harpoon  fork 
handy,  so  if  a  sling  breaks  or  unlocks  in 
unloading  hay  use  the  fork  on  one  of 
the  pulleys  to  take  off  a  couple  of  fork¬ 
fuls,  and  then  hook  onto  the  next  sling. 
There  is  always  a  lot  of  loose  hay  or 
grain  on  the  lloor  or  ground  after  unload¬ 
ing  with  a  fork,  but  with  the  slings  every¬ 
thing  is  cleaned  up  with  the  last  sling¬ 
load.  The  non-use  of  ’slings  is  in  my 
opinion  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old 
adage  the  more  “haste  the  less  speed.” 
You  seem  to  be  doing  faster  work  with 
the  fork,  but  under  proper  management 
more  will  be  accomplished  with  less  wear 
and  worry  in  a  day,  where  the  slings  are 
used.  H.  E.  cox. 

New  York. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  we  see  so 
few  hay  slings  in  the  modern  barn.  They 
are  to  my  mind  (having  used  both  slings 
and  forks)  greatly  superior  to  any  fork. 
They  may  be  used  on  hay  so  short  and 
fine  that  a  fork  is  nearly  an  impossibil¬ 
ity,  and  will  not  leave  any  scatterings  to 
be  pitched  up  by  fork.  We  always  use 
three  slings,  and  find  no  trouble  in  un¬ 
loading  all  one  can  haul  at  a  load.  It 
is  very  little  trouble  to  place  them  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  properly  placed  on  the 
back  standard  while  unloading.  We  have 
very  seldom  had  them  trip  before  we 
were  ready.  Another  advantage  of  slings 
is  they  may  be  used  equally  as  well  on 
straw,  bundles  of  grain,  of  any  kind  or 
hay.  A  boy  old  enough  to  drive  the  hay 
wagon  may  easily  learn  to  place  them. 
We  use  the  team,  and  three  trips  out 
will  finish  a  load  with  no  scattering. 
Anyone  can  install  the  hay  slings  who  is 
handy  with  a  hammer.  We  use  for  slings 
^-inch  rope,  for  the  long  pull  %-ineh. 
If  a  rope  breaks  it  may  easily  be  spliced, 
a  simple  trick  that  my  father,  who  was 
a  sailor,  taught  me  many  years  ago.  The 
cost  is  about  the  same  on  either  slings  or 
forks,  and  a  load  may  be  unloaded  in 
from  10  to  15  minutes,  according  to  how 
swift  the  men  are  who  mow  away  the 
hay.  We  always  find  hay  comes  out  of 
the  mow  in  better  shape  with  slings  than 
when  we  used  the  fork. 

Ohio.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 


“Why  are  children  so  much  worse  than 
they  used  to  me?”  “I  attribute  it  to  im¬ 
proved  ideas  in  building.”  “How  so?” 
“Shingles  are  scarce,  and  you  can’t  spank 
a  boy  with  a  tin  roof.” — Life. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PAINT 


BARGAIN 

Book-Yours 


FREE! 


200  actual  color  camples.  Just  write  us  a 
post  card  today  and  we  will  mail  you  the 
finest  and  greatest  money-saving  paint 
catalog  ever  issued.  From  the  200  color 
samples  you  can  select  the  exact  shade 
and  paint  you  want  for  house,  barn,  floor, 
interior  woodwork,  furniture,  and  know 

that  you  are  getting  exactly  the  right  one  for  the  job  you  want  It 
for.  at  a  price  that  will  save  you  just  about  half. 

House  Paint  as  Low  as  98c  Gallon 

Guaranteed  not  to  chalk,  rub  off  or  blister. 

| Our  very  low  prices  will  be  continued  this 
'Fall  in  spite  of  big  advances  in  cost  of  raw 
materials.  Our  big  stocks  protect  you 
against  the  increase  other  paint  dealers  are 
now  compelled  to  ask.  Write  postal  today. 
We  sell  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices, 
freight  prepaid  on  7 gallons  ormore.  Addresa 


l  PVERCOTp 
-  BARPr 

paint 

63^aGal 


(ejiarlgsTOliani  Store* 

1  8628^iores  Building  New  York 


Clearing  Stumpland 
Is  Easy  If  You  Do  It  Righf 


Zimmerman  Mighty  Monarchy 

Steel  Stump  Puller  makes  land  clearing  i 
simple,  easy,  quick.  Cheaper  than  ;  ‘ 
dynamite.  Much  better  because  it  gets 
stump  roots  and  all.  Disturbs  less  soil.  I 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

Tells  all  about  land  clearing.  Explains  different 
methods,  tolls  about  various  stump  pullers,  why^ 
the  Zimmerman  is  best.  All  about  its  improve- 
menta  so  a.  boy  can  operate  it,  why  St  clears  larger  ~ 
area,  why  it’s  quicker  and  pulls  larger  stumps  and  plenty  a 
of  proof  why  it’s  the  only  practical,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  satisfactory  stump  puller  on  tho  mar-j 
ket.  Write  today  for  book.  Address 
_  Zimmerman  Steel  Co. 

Bettendorf.  Iowa 
Dept.  HI 


Look  for  the  Exhibit  of  the 

OLnaZae*  won- 

"Y  MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

At  the  Following  (and  other)  Fairs: 


ILLINOIS  (Springfield) 
Sept.  17-25 

WISCONSIN  (Milwaukee) 
Sept.  13-17 

KANSAS  (Hutchison) 
Sept.  18-25 


NO  MATTER 
WHERE 
VOL  LI VI 


GENUINE  EPISON 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

is  afforded  by  the  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Light  Plant.  Gives 
exactly  the  same  light  as  in  the 
largest  cities — also  provides  pow¬ 
er  for  operating  many  household 
utensils  and  farm  utilities. 

Clean  —  convenient  —  odorless  — 
economical  —  practically  elimin¬ 
ates  fire  risk. 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery  is 
the  only  nickel-iron  battery.  It 
is  non-acid,  hence  is  sold  with  a 
many-year  capacity  Guarantee  of 
most  liberal  terms.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall  and  maintain. 

Catalog  and  full  particulars  gladly  sent. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere;  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 

DETACH  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■! 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO..  223  Lakeside  Ave.t  Orange.  N.  J. 

Send  Catalog  to 

My  Name . 

My  Address . 

(If  you  have  a  Gas  Engine,  Check  Here  *3-  □  ) 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1087) 

Margaret,  who  was  about  to  return  to 
the  house,  paused  at  the  mention  of  the 
horse ;  now  she  turned  and  sped  across 
the  field. 

“Alice — Sarah  !”  she  called  breathless¬ 
ly,  rushing  into  the  house.  “Jim  Scott’s 
out  there,  and  he’s  going  to  take  Prince.” 

“Oh,  he  wouldn’t  dare !”  and  Alice 
paled.  “What  shall  we  do !” 

“Call  up  David  Porter,”  suggested 
Sarah,  running  to  the  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  hay  field. 

Alice  seized  the  suggestion  eagerly  and 
soon  had  Mrs.  Porter  on  the  line.  “Is  Mr. 
Porter  there?’  she  asked.  “Cone  to 
Westfield?  When  do  you  expect  hirn 
home?  Not  till  evening?  Thank  you.” 
Then  turning  to  her  sisters:  “Oh,  girls, 
he  isn’t  at  home.  I’m  going  to  the  field.” 

Sarah  stood  at  the  window,  looking 
thoughtfully  after  Alice.  Suddenly  she 
turned  to  Margaret.  “What  coat  did 
mother  wear  that  day  she  went  to  pay  for 
Prince — can  you  remember?”  she  asked. 

“Her  old  gray  one.” 

“I  think  I’ll  go  up  to  the  attic  and  have 
a  look  through  the  pockets  of  that  coat,” 
and  Sarah  left  the  room. 


trees  were  laden  with  fine  fruit,  and  they 
hoped  to  realize  a  snug  sum  from  its  sale. 
Instead  of  using  the  apple  money  to  pay 
what  they  owed  at  the  bank,  they  had 
planned  to  buy  another  cow  or  two  and 
to  add  a  few  sheep  to  their  flock  ;  as  they 
believed  this  would  be  more  profitable 
than  to  sell  their  surplus  hay  and  grain. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  them  to. seek  a 
market  outside  of  Westfield  for  the  ap¬ 
ples,  and  Ben  went  to  each  of  the  stores 
in  turn,  in  an  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
crop.  lie  and  Alice  had  decided  that  they 
should  not  accept  less  than  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  for  there  were  few  apples  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Westfield  that  year. 

“We’re  paying  75  cents  a  bushel,”  said 
the  first  grocer  whom  Ben  approached. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  than 
that.  Apples  are  scarce  this  year,  and 
these  are  unusually  fine,”  returned  Ben, 
displaying  several  specimens. 

“I  can  get  all  I  want  from  over  be¬ 
yond  Blairsville  at  75  cents.” 

“Not  as  good  as  these.” 

“Yes,  these  are  nice  apples ;  but  75 
cents  is  our  price,”  said  the  grocer,  with 
finality  in  his  tone. 

(To  be  continued) 


Safety  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time— against  Sudden 
Chills,  Colds,  Pneumonia  and  Rheumatism. 


Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities: 

Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two-Piece,  Flat  Knit  Spring-Needle  Un¬ 
derwear  is  made  in  fifteen  grades,  several  weights  of  fine 
wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  adjustable  drawer  bands  on 


Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  . per  garment  $1.50 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  thread) . per  garment  1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight . per  garment  1.50 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  light  weight . per  garment  1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight  . per  garment  2.00 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  winter  weight . per  garment  2.50 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers. 

Write  for  booklet — sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  the  asking. 

Dept.  35. 


Ihb 


Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Alice  noted,  as  she  hastened  across  the 
field  that  the  horses  still  were  hitched  to 
the  wagon  ;  and  Ben  and  Jake  were  work¬ 
ing  away  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Pausing  at  a  little  distance  she 
heard  Scott  blustering  at  Ben  about  the 
horse.  Though  Ben  apparently  gave  no 
heed  to  the  tirade,  Alice  could  see  that  be 
was  controlling  his  anger  with  difficulty. 
Scott,  who  at  heart  was  a  coward,  was 
trying  to  find  out  how  far  he  could  go. 
When  Ben  made  no  reply,  the  man  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  was  frightened  ;  and  strid¬ 
ing  forward  to  Prince  he  began  to  un¬ 
buckle  the  traces. 

“Stop  that !”  commanded  Ben,  angrily. 
“I’ll  stop  when  you  pay  me,”  and 
Scott  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  un¬ 
hitching,  when  Ben.  grasping  his  fork  for 
a  club,  made  as  though  he  would  start 
toward  him. 

“Ben  !”  cried  Alice ;  and  she  ran  for¬ 
ward  and  caught  his  arm. 

The  hoy  lowered  the  fork.  “I’ll  not 
strike  him,”  he  said,  ‘but  it  isn’t  because 
he  doesn’t  deserve  it — the  confounded 
sneak !” 

“Aw,  Alice !  Why  didn’t  you  let  Ben 
whack  him  one?”  protested  Joe  from  the 
top  of  the  load.  Jake  was  disappointed, 
also ;  lie  had  rather  hoped  that  the  alter¬ 
cation  would  end  in  blows. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  such  a  move, 
Mr.  Scott?”  demanded  Alice  indignantly. 

“I’ve  given  you  plenty  of  time — plenty 
of  time.  You’ve  had  two  months  to  come 
around  with  that  receipt,  and  I  ain’t  seen 
it  yet.  But  I  guess  there  was  a  pretty 
good  reason  why  you  didn’t  bring  it — I 
guess  you  was  mistaken  about  having 
one,”  and  Scott  smiled  an  ugly,  sneering 
smile. 

At  this  moment  Alice  saw  Margaret 
racing  across  the  field,  frantically  waving 
a  slip  of  paper  above  her  head.  “The  re¬ 
ceipt — the  receipt !”  cried  Alice  exulting- 
ly.  “Margaret’s  found  the  receipt !”  And 
Margaret,  breathless  and  excited,  dashed 
up  to  the  waiting  group  and  thrust  the 
receipt  into  her  sister’s  hand. 

“I  guess  we  were  not  mistaken,  after 
all.”  triumphed  Ben. 

Scott,  when  he  saw  that  the  game  was 
up,  tried  to  cover  his  discomfiture  with  a 
sickly  smile.  “You  surely  didn’t  think  I 
meant  to  take  the  horse,  I  hope?  It 
wasn’t  nothing  hut  a  joke  on  my  part.” 

“Oh  yes — a  great  joke !”  was  Ben’s 
sarcastic  rejoinder. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  you’re  going  to  look 
at  it  that  way,  when  it  wasn’t  anything 
hut  a  joke,”  and  Scott  feigned  a  deeply 
injured  air.  “I  guess  I’ll  be  going.” 

The  rain  clouds  were  getting  bigger 
every  minute,  hut  the  lmy-making  was  de¬ 
layed  while  Margaret,  her  blue  eyes  danc¬ 
ing  with  excitement,  told  of  the  finding 
of  the  receipt. 

As  Fall  approached  the  Willards 
watched  the  old  orchard  with  keen  inter¬ 
est.  As  a  result  of  careful  spraying,  the 


Legal  Questions. 

Rights  of  Tenant. 

Since  living  here  during  15  years  have 
spent  over  $300  for  flowers,  shrubs,  trees, 
etc.  If  we  have  to  go  away  can  we  not 
take  what  we  have  planted  here?  Also 
how  much  time  are  we  allowed  in  which 
to  move,  until  next  May  or  April,  or  how 
long?  E.  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  your  tenancy 
is  from  year  to  year,  athough  you  do  not 
give  enough  facts  to  make  this  certain. 
If  this  be  so,  the  generally  accepted  rule 
is  that  either  side  must  give  the  other 
at  least  six  months’  notice  to  terminate 
the  lease  before  the  end  of  each  year 
period.  In  any  event  if  your  tenancy 
is  uncertain  they  must  give  you  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  coming  upon  the  land  to  reap  the 
crops  you  have  sown.  You  should  come 
to  some  definite  understanding  with  them 
as  soon  as  your  crops  are  harvested,  and 
provide  for  liberal  written  notice  to  each 
other.  The  right  to  take  shrubs,  etc., 
away  depends  generally  upon  the  two 
facts  that  the  leasehold  is  uncertain  and 
the  crops  are  the  result  of  annual  cul¬ 
tivation.  Under  your  circumstances,  as 
you  are  not  in  the  nursery  business,  these 
shrubs  will  probably  be  held  to  be  part 
of  the  realty,  and  go  with  the  land,  and 
you  may  not  take  them. 


Line  Fences. 

A  bought  a  farm  in  1912.  B  had 
bought  the  farm  adjoining  previous  to 
1912.  When  A  bought  B  informed  A 
that  his  half  of  fence  to  build  and  keep 
in  repair  was  the  north  half.  B  had  re¬ 
moved  his  half  of  fence  and  has  not  been 
rebuilt  previous  to  1914.  B  sold  a  strip 
off  his  south  and  extending  north  400  feet. 
After  B  had  sold  he  asked  A  to  help  build 
his  half  of  fence,  A  to  pay  for  one-half 
cost  of  fence.  A  refused  but  did  pay  for 
one-half  of  the  400  feet.  Was  A  right  in 
refusing  to  pay  for  one-half  of  B’s  fence. 
B  has  just  sold  all  of  his  land  adjoining 
A’s  fence.  Does  this  exempt  A  from 
building  one-half  of  B’s  fence  less  the 
400  feet  that  B  had  sold  in  1913. 

Ohio.  g.  c. 

The  laws  of  Ohio  provide  that  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lands  shall  build, 
keep  up  and  maintain  in  good  repair  in 
equal  shares  all  partition  fences  between 
them,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  by 
them  in  writing  and  witnessed  by  two 
persons.  You  do  not  state  whether  you 
have  already  built  your  portion  of  the 
fence  as  set  out  by  B  or  not,  and  your 
agreement,  if  any,  is  not  in  writing.  If 
your  portion  is  not  built,  before  going 
ahead  you  should  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  owners  as  to  which  portion  each 
is  to  build  and  keep  in  repair.  If 
you  have  done  nothing  but  help  with  your 
share  of  the  400  feet  you  are  probably  not 
exempt  from  sharing  the  cost  of  building 
the  fence  between  you  and  the  new 
owner.  *  m.  d. 

“Carl,”  said  the  teacher,  “can  you  tell 
me  what  an  inebriate  is?”  “Yes,  ma’am,” 
replied  Carl.  “It  is  an  animal  that  does 
not  have  a  backbone.” — Judge. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

MOST  MONEY 

DRILLING  WELLS 
WITH  THE  GREAT 

JipEIS 


Stoam  Traction 


Gasoline  Traotlon 


It  is  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Made  in 
many  sizes  and  kinds. 
Address 

LOOMIS  DRILL  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY 

SPREADER 

EVENTUALLY, 

WHY  NOT  TODAY? 


SAVE  MONEY  by  spreading  lime  and 
fertilizer  EVENLY  with  a  FREDERICK 
COUNTY  SPREADER,  the  spreader  with  a 
reputation  and  BUILT  FOR  SERVICE.  Write  us  before 
buying  a  spreader.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Dept.  O  16,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TESTER 

DOES  YOUR  SOIL  NEED  LIME  ? 

LOOK  INTO  YOUR.'SOIL 

Your  soil  may  be 
extremely  arid,  or 
may  be  slightly  acid, 
and  then  again  it  may 
contain  a  small  trace 
of  lime,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  lime.  THE 
UNIVERSAL  SOIL  TEST¬ 
ING  MACHINE  will 
show  you  the  amount 
of  lime  your  soil  con¬ 
tains  and  the  amount 
you  should  apply  at  a 
cost  of  one-half  cent 
per  test.  DON'T  WASTE 
MONEY  applying  lime 
unless  your  soil 
needs  It. 

The  machine  that 
does  away  with  guessing  and  puts  farming  on  a  scientific  basis. 
This  wonderful  invention  costs  less  than  2  tons  ol  lime. 

THE  II.  M.  SPA  II U  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  C  t>8,  •  -  -  Hnltiinorc.  Md< 


VERY  EASY 
TO  OPERATE 

Write  today  for  booklet- 
It  will  be 
worth 
money 
to  you. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Samplo  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  6avo  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Canvas  Covers 

of  all  kinds  and  for  every  purpose 
—stack  covers,  hay  caps,  wagon 
covers,  tents,  waterproof  tarpau¬ 
lins,  etc.  Machinery  protected 
from  the  weather.  W rite  for  prices 
and  samples.  State  size  required. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

50  Church  St.,  -  New  York  City 


hew  o/hUand 


Limestone  Pulverizer  and  Rock  Crusher 

—a  machine  that’s  increasing  crops  and  profits  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  Its  ease,  simplicity  and  econ¬ 
omy  ofoperation  are  features  thatshould  interestyo". 
Pulverizes  5000  lbs.  an  hour  on  as  low  ns  10  II.  P. 
Other  sizes  up  to  40  H.  P.  stationary  machines.  Tin* 
New  Holland  crushes  any  kind  of  stone  in  any  size 
cement  and  road  work  as  well  as  limestone  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  Send  for  catalog  describing  it 
in  detail.  Every  farmer  should  own  one.  Write  to 
NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

Many  farmers 
who  own  a 
New  Hol¬ 
land  a  r 
m  a  k  i  n 
big  money 
crushing 
stone  fo  r 
their 
neighbors. 


Lasts 


Built 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Mar.y  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terras.  T  h  e  so  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


WELL  DRr%’sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


j  with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
nils  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  mght,_winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


■■nikii  iviilii 


- power  to  drive  your 

electric  light  plant  or  snfall  machinery.  If 
you  hav.  a  brook  or  a  branch  on  your 
farm,  write  for  Bulletin  No.  16. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Penn  &  George  Sts.,  •  Hanover,  Pa. 


Presses 


We  furnish  outfits  for  ar: 
size  mill,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest.  Our 
Presses.  Graters,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Pumps,  etc., 
are  ‘ ‘the  standard.  ‘ ' 

.BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
312W.Water  SL,Siracuse,N.Y. 
Established  tars. 


Write  for 
FREE  * 

Booklet 
Joday 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profit 

Thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  enables  us  to,  J 
give  you  all  the1 
information  you 
need  for  cider  making. 

E.  B.VflWflTTfl  &C0..  624-F  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Lime  and  Liming. 

Part  II. 

Wit  AT  Soils. — Personally  I  do  not.  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  farm  in  the  country  that 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  50  years 
that  would  not  be  helped  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime.  Some  need  it  far  more  than 
others.  There  are  strips  of  limestone  soil 
where,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  there 
are  solid  ledges  of  lime  rock.  It  would 
seem  as  if  such  soils  could  not  possibly 
need  lime,  yet  the  application  of  a  small 
quantity  of  slaked  lime  often  shows  at 
once  in  the  crops.  I  think  in  many  such 
soils  the  soluble  or  available  lime  has  been 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  parts  of  that 
soil  may  even  be  sour  in  consequence.  I 
think  it  doubtful  if  ground  limestone 
would  pay  on  such  soils,  but  I  should  try 
slaked  lime  in  small  quantities.  On  all 
other  soils  I  feel  sure  lime  will  pay.  It 
is  not  so  much  like  using  nitrogen  or 
phosphoric  acid  to  supply  needed  plant 
food,  for  we  must  remember  that  our  chief 
reason  for  using  lime  is  to  fit  the  soil 
rather  than  to  feed  crops  directly.  On 
soil  like  ours  lime  is  particularly  needed. 
This  is  hard  compact  hill  soil — merely  a 
thin  rind  above  the  solid  rock.  It  never 
had  much  lime  to  begin  with,  and  has 
been  losing  what  little  it  ever  had  by 
washing  and  careless  handling.  The  or¬ 
ganic  matter  had  been  largely  used  up  and 
the  soil  bakes  hard  in  drought.  Yearly 
applications  of  lime  have  greatly  improved 
this  soil.  Other  soils  greatly  in  need  of 
lime,  as  a  rule,  are  low  and  wet  soils,  old 
pastures  and  meadows,  -where  green  crops 
have  been  plowed  under,  light  sterile 
soils  and  soils  where  clover  makes  a  poor 
stand  though  well  cared  for,  and  soil 
where  garden  beets  do  not  thrive.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  the 
tests  for  acid  soils  though  they  are  useful, 
but  if  I  were  taking  a  new  farm  I  should 
use  lime  on  general  principles  whenever 
seeding  to  grass,  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

Wiiat  To  Use. — In  our  own  case  we 
use  slaked  lime — about  500  pounds  each 
year,  but  this  is  no  model  practice  for 
others.  We  use  cover  crops  and  plow  un¬ 
der  each  year  a  stiff  growth  of  rye,  clover 
and  turnips.  This  yearly  plowing  of  a 
green,  sappy  crop  would  if  let  alone,  tend 
to  make  the  land  sour.  I  use  the  lime  to 
prevent  this  souring  and  to  hasten  the 
decay  of  this  organic  matter.  I  think  the 
slaked  lime  performs  both  of  these  func¬ 
tions  better  than  the  ground  limestone 
does,  since  it  is  more  active.  We  have 
seen  how  burning  the  limestone  drives  off 
the  carbonic  acid  and  changes  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  to  “quick”  lime.  Now  this 
“quick”  lime,  when  put  into  the  soil,  will 
slowly  change,  by  taking  up  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  until  it  goes  back  once 
more  to  the  old  form  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
so  that  in  the  end,  you  might  say  it  is 
the  same  as  using  the  ground  limestone  at 
the  beginning.  Yet  the  chemical  action  of 
the  slaked  lime  in  changing  back  to  the 
carbonate  is  a  strong  one  and  I  think  it 
is  very  useful  in  my  soil.  I  have  not 
therefore  used  much  ground  limestone, 
though  I  -would  under  other  conditions. 

Wiiat  Other  Conditions? — A  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  soil,  different  crops  and  a 
shorter  journey  to  a  limekiln.  I  am 
developing  an  orchard  with  cover  crops 
and  chemicals  on  a  hard  soil.  We  grow 
corn  between  the  trees  to  help  pay  ex¬ 
penses.  We  need  the  quick  sharp  action 
of  the  slaked  lime  to  get  our  soil  into 
shape.  The  ground  limestone  seems  too 
gentle  in  its  action.  Again  our  hills  are 
steep  and  hard  to  climb  and  we  should 
need  to  haul  two  loads  of  limestone  to  one 
of  slaked  lime.  Next  year  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  seed  the  entire  orchards  to  Alsike 
and  Sweet  clover.  Then  I  shall  give  a 
good  dressing  of  limestone  and  let  them 
alone  for  a  few  years.  On  a  mellow  soil 
in  better  condition  I  think  the  limestone 
would  answer,  especially  if  the  soil  was 
light.  For  the  heavier  clays  I  am  sure 
the  burned  lime  is  better,  for  the  lighter 
sands  the  limestone  will  probably  prove 
more  satisfactory.  It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  injure  these  light  soils  by  using  too 
much  slaked  lime.  I  think  they  would  be 
hurt  mechanically  and  also  the  organic 
matter  would  be  used  up  too  fast. 

The  Cheapest  Lime. — After  all  it 
ought  to  come  down  to  that  if  we  figure 
on  it  properly.  Whenever  a  farmer  is 
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reasonably  close  to  a  limekiln  the  quick  or 
stone  lime  will  be  cheapest.  You  get 
more  lime  in  a  pound  of  this  than  in  any 
other  form,  and  you  can  slake  it  on  the 
farm.  You  may  be  able  to  haul  3,000 
pounds  of  stone  lime  at  one  load.  With 
the  increase  of  bulk  and  weight  after 
slaking  you  could  hardly  get  it  into  two 
loads.  In  former  years  farmers  bought 
most  of  their  lime  in  this  form,  and  slaked 
the  lumps  in  little  heaps  in  the  field  or 
in  some  big  heap.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
workmen  in  these  days  to  handle  quick¬ 
lime,  for  it  will  scald  and  burn  like  boil¬ 
ing  water.  This  dislike  for  handling 
quicklime  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
great  trade  which  has  been  developed  in 
various  trade  forms  of  slaked  or  ground 
lime.  Some  farmers  near  limekilns  still 
burn  the  lime  at  home.  A  layer  of  logs 
or  poles  is  put  on  the  ground  and  a  layer 
of  broken  lime  rock  piled  on  top.  Then 
comes  a  layer  of  fuel,  wood  or  coal,  an¬ 
other  layer  of  lime  rock  and  so  on  to  the 
top.  The  whole  thing  is  covered  with 
soil,  provision  made  for  ventilation  and 
a  fire  started.  The  pile  is  kept  covered 
to  prevent  too  much  flame  and  too  quick  a 
fire  and  good  lime  is  prepared  in  this  way. 
Of  late  years  lime  crushers  have  been 
adapted  to  farm  work.  These  smaller  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  used  in  a  neighborhood 
■where  there  is  lime  rock,  either  located 
at  some  central  place  or  driven  from 
farm  to  farm  like  a  thrashing  machine 
or  silo  outfit.  They  crush  the  lime  rock 
about  as  fine  as  coarse  sugar,  and  thus 
make  a  very  cheap  form  of  lime.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  would  not  be  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  our  conditions  as  the  slaked 
lime,  but  in  many  localities  farmers  can 
buy  a  pound  of  lime  cheaper  in  this  form 
than  in  any  other  and  therefore  they  are 
wise  in  taking  it.  I  should  use  two 
pounds  of  this  limestone  for  one  pound  of 
slaked  lime  and  figure  in  the  cost  of 
freight  and  hauling  when  comparing 
prices.  Considering  these  things  the 
ground  limestone  will  usually  be  cheapest 
when  the  haul  is  short,  while  when  the 
haul  is  long  the  slaked  lime  will  usually 
be  cheaper. 

“Patent”  Limes. — Every  year  agents 
appear  talking  hard  for  some  new  form 
of  lime.  It  usually  has  some  fancy  name 
tagged  on  it,  and  some  fairy  tale  mixed 
in,  the  price  being  several  dollars  a  ton 
more  than  slaked  lime.  A  plain  “hydrat¬ 
ed”  lime  (we  saw  what  that  is  on  page 
1090)  is  all  right.  It  handles  well,  drills 
easily  and  is  effective.  We  have  used 
many  tons  of  it,  but  came  back  to  the 
plain  slaked  lime.  We  get  more  pounds 
for  a  dollar  in  good  slaked  lime.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  handle  as  the  “hydrated,” 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  the 
difference  in  price.  All  things  considered 
we  find  the  slaked  lime  more  economical, 
though  the  hydrated  is  pleasanter  to  han¬ 
dle.  Various  “patent”  limes  are  on  the 
market.  The  dealers  claim  that  they 
contain  small  quantities  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  of  lime.  In 
some  cases  these  elements  seem  to  have 
been  mixed  in  with  the  lime.  In  others 
it  is  a  natural  mixture  like  marl.  This 
may  be  described  as  a  great  bed  or  col¬ 
lection  of  shellfish  buried  in  the  soil 
years  or  ages  ago,  and  broken  up  or 
massed  into  a  new  form.  Naturally  a 
marl  found  in  that  way  might  contain 
traces  of  potash  and  phosphate  along  with 
the  lime  in  the  old  shells.  When  dug  up 
and  ground  or  made  fine  it  makes  a  fair 
substitute  for  ground  limestone  with  the 
other  elements  added.  Years  ago  great 
quantities  of  this  marl  were  used  in  New 
Jersey  and  gave  fair  results.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  forms  of  lime  and  of 
chemicals  has  about  ended  the  use  of 
marl  by  those  who  know  it  best.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  our  readers  wrote  that 
he  had  a  bed  of  this  marl.  He  proposed 
digging  and  grinding  it  and  offering  it  for 
sale  as  a  lime  substitute  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  it  would  sell.  We  went  to 
some  of  our  readers,  who  had  formerly 
used  marl,  for  information.  They  said 
that  the  only  way  to  sell  it  in  their  part 
of  the  country  was  to  give  it  some  fancy 
new  name.  If  it  were  offered  as  marl  or 
for  just  what  it  is  no  one  would  touch  it! 
I  think  that  is  just  about  the  size  of  this 
business  in  “patent”  limes.  Most  people 
who  buy  them  seem  to  pay  for  the  name 
rather  than  for  the  lime.  I  do  not  buy 
them,  but  stick  to  a  good  quality  of  plain 
slaked  lime.  If  I  lived  where  ground 
limestone  could  be  bought  cheap  I  should 


use  some  of  that,  but  for  heavy,  sour  land 
give  me  slaked  lime. 

How  To  Use  Lime. — We  have  many 
letters  from  farmers  who  tell  about  plow¬ 
ing  lime  under  or  spreading  it  on  top  of  a 
grass  or  grain  crop.  Such  farmers  will 
never  obtain  full  benefit  from  the  lime. 
In  many  cases  they  will  claim  that  liming 
does  not  pay.  The  true  way  to  use  lime 
is  to  mix  it  thoroughly  all  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  soil  where  the  plant 
roots  live  and  pasture.  Spread  lime  on 
top  of  the  ground  and  in  many  cases  it 
will  remain  right  there  like  a  crust  of 
mortar.  It  does  not  work  down  through 
the  soil  and  sweeten  it,  but  you  will  have 
the  curious  condition  of  an  inch  or  so  of 
alkaline  soil  at  the  surface,  while  below 
the  soil  may  be  as  acid  as  a  pickle.  This 
very  thing  has  been  shown  by  some  exper¬ 
iments  in  the  cultivation  of  blueberries. 
On  the  other  hand  when  the  lime  is 
spread  on  top  and  plowed  under  we  have 
the  reverse  of  this  condition.  The  lime 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Lime 
is  heavy  and  washes  down  so  that  the 
subsoil  may  become  alkaline  while  the 
surface  soil  is  acid.  .  In  one  case  a  far¬ 
mer  tried  this  form  of  liming  and  put  the 
lime  down  into  the  subsoil.  One  year  he 
plowed  some  of  this  subsoil  up  and  it 
was  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  and  gave 
fine  results  with  clover.  It  was  not  un¬ 
like  making  a  good  application  of  marl. 
This  farmer  concluded  that  all  you  had 
to  do  to  sweeten  the  soil  was  to  plow  up 
and  mix  in  the  subsoil  and  he  advocated 
it  as  a  standard  practice.  A  number  of 
other  farmers  tried  it  and  nearly  ruined 
their  soils,  for  there  was  not  much  lime 
naturally  in  the  subsoil  and  they  merely 
mixed  in  sour  dead  lumps.  The  best 
way  we  have  found  to  use  lime  is  to 
spread  on  the  furrows  and  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly  in.  The  cutaway  or  disk  harrow 
is  a  good  tool  for  this  lime  mixing.  It 
tosses  or  tumbles  the  soil  up  so  the  lime 
is  stirred  in  better  than  it  would  be  with 
a  spring-tooth  or  smoothing  harrow.  In 
this  way  the  lime  is  mixed  all  through 
the  upper  soil  and,  particularly  if  it  be 
“quick”  or  slaked  lime  its  chemical  action 
is  felt  all  through  the  soil.  We  should 
always  follow  this  plan  of  harrowing  in 
the  lime  or  drilling  it  down  into  the  fine, 
open  soil.  Our  plan  is  to  use  a  lime  drill 
as  soon  as  possible  after  plowing,  and 
scatter  the  lime  on  the  plowed  surface. 
Then  follow  at  once  with  the  harrow. 
When  putting  in  fine  seed  or  grain  we 
prefer  to  work  in  the  lime  several  days 
ahead  of  seeding  and  work  the  soil  over 
at  least  once  more  before  sowing  the  seed. 

H.  w.  C. 

City  Manure. 

What  is  put  in  city  manure  that  is 
shipped  down  here  that  makes  it  so 
active?  w.  B-  E. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  manure  deal¬ 
ers  put  anything  into-  the  manure  except 
water.  It  would  not  pay  them  to  do  so. 
We  see  great  piles  of  this  manure  along 
the  tracks  on  the  marshes  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  men  at  work  wetting  it  down. 
The  manure  is  well  fermented,  and  this 
makes  the  plant  food  in  horse  manure 
available. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Tgo/t  for  the  Watcfy 
urith  the 
Purple  Ribbon 


What  time 
is  it? 

When  you’ re  asked  this 
do  you  say,  “ About  so- 
and-so  o’clock?”  Or 
“ Somowheres  near  such- 
and-such  an  hour?” 
With  a  SOUTH  BEND 
Watch  you  can  always 
be  SURE. 

Our  new  68-page  cata¬ 
log,  just  published, 
tells  why  South  Bend 
Watches  are  ‘‘Ever¬ 
lastingly  Accurate” — 
why  we  are  able  to  give 
a  permanent,  unlimited 
guarantceon  reliability, 
durability  and  accuracy. 


fATQt 
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HALF  A  MILLION  South 
Bend  Watch  owners  and 
10, 000  leading  jewelers  know 
the  true  quality  and  merit 
of  every  one  of  the  120  styles 
of  South  Bend  Watches 
d esc ril:>od  and  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  in  thiscat- 
alog.  It  also  tells  you  about 
our  club  offer.  Write  for 
this  catalog  now— it's  free. 
All  of  the  watches  illustrat¬ 
ed  here  and  over  a  hundred 
others  —  ladies’  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  sizes,  with  such  hand¬ 
some  cases,  wonderful  styles, 
enamel  effects,  artistic  mon¬ 
ograms,  etc. —  are  shown  in 
tills  catalog.  A  post  card  re- 
questwillstartiton  itsway 
to  you.  See  your  jeweler— 
he  has  or  can  get  South 
Bend  Watches. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

303  Studcbakcr  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
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Dairy  Barn  of  E.  S.  Burke,  Wickliffe,  Ohio 


a ' 


Why  Can’t  All  Barns  Be  Like  That?*5 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  an  artist  when  shown  this  picture.  You 
know  why.  Not  every  farmer  is  handy  to  an  architect. 

But  this  is  true:  Whatever  the  size  and  plan  of  your  bam,  it  can  be 
as  well  painted  as  this  one. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil  are  the  materials  specified  for  Mr.  Burke’s  buildings. 
Instruct  your  painter  to  use  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  and  your  buildings  will  have  best  protection  against  weather, 
scaling  and  early  repainting. 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  simple  test  that  will  help  make  you  paint  wise?  We  will  send 
you  materials  and  directions  for  such  a  test,  together  with  booklet  of  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  and  color  schemes. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  Painting  Aids  No.  299 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Chicago  Cleveland 

St.  Louis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Phila.)  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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Head  Lettuce  for  Early  Spring. 

Can  you  give  me  a  hotter  head  lettuce 
for  open  ground  planting 'in  early  Spring 
than  Big  Boston?  The  objection  to  this 
lettuce  is  its  tendency  to  run  to  seed, 
and  the  top  of  the  heads  turning  brown. 

Kingston,  N.  J.  w.  p. 

I  use  the  Big  Boston  only  in  frames 
for  inter  and  the  earliest  Spring  crop 
under  glass.  For  a  Fall  crop  in  the  open 
ground  I  sow  seed  of  the  May  King  early 
in  August,  and  for  the  Spring  crop  in 
the  open  ground  I  have  found  that  the 
New  York,  or  as  some  call  it  the  Won¬ 
derful,  is  hest.  Hanson,  of  similar 
growth,  is  also  good.  Both  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  belong  to  the  Curled  India  class, 
and  make  very  large  and  hard  heads  and 
stand  heat  far  better  than  the  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  runs  to  bloom  as  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  warm.  In  order  to  get  the 
hest  results  from  these  lettuces  I  sow 
the  seed  in  a  cold  frame  in  March  and 
transplant  them  into  very  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  beds  SxlO  inches,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  well  started  I  use  nitrate 
of  soda  between  the  rows  twice  to  urge 
the  growth,  for  lettuce  to  be  good  must 
be  grown  rapidly. 


Grapes  Do  Not  Bear. 

I  have  two  or  three  Delaware  grape¬ 
vines  growing  in  a  fine  alluvial  soil, 
which  have  always  borne  well  until  last 
year.  They  have  always  been  inclined  to 
throw  out  a  good  many  shoots,  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  growth  of  vines  than  the  other 
grapes.  Bast  year  and  this  year  they  are 
running  entirely  to  vines,  and  not'  pro¬ 
ducing  any  grapes.  In  the  same  soil  I 
have  Concord  and  other  grapes  which  are 
bearing  well.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea 
what  causes  this  change,  or  what  I  can 
do  to  set  the  Delaware  vines  to  produc¬ 
ing  again?  j.  E.  p. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  trouble 
with  the  Delaware  vines  in  this  instance 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  enough  fruit¬ 
ing  wood  was  retained  at  the  last  prun¬ 
ing  properly  to  balance  root  and  top. 
The  description  of 'the  son  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  would  have  the  tendency  to 
produce  wood  rather  extensively,  and  if 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  used  this  con¬ 
dition  would  he  considerably  aggravated. 
I  would  suggest  that  at  the  next  pruning 
a  greater  number  of  buds  be  retained  for 
the  1916  crop.  Again,  the  rank  wood 
growth  of  1914  may  not  have  matured 
properly,  so  that  the  fruit  buds  were  in¬ 
jured  through  Winter  temperatures  to 
the  extent  that  the  essential  parts  of  the 
flower  were  unable  to  function.  In  eith- 
-•r  case  the  treatment  woulu  be  as  sug¬ 
gested,  namely  to  curtail  wood  growth 
through  giving  the  vine  more  fruit  to  ma¬ 
ture.  F.  E.  G. 


Budding  Cherry  ;  Mildew  on  Roses. 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  and  when  to 
bud  cherry  trees?  2.  I  have  a  Crimson 
Rambler  that  had  flowers  that  look 
faded  and  the  leaves  were  not  a  good  col¬ 
or.  Can  you  explain  trouble,  also  a 
cure?  j.  k.  b. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  Cherry  stocks  are  generally  in  the 
best  condition  for  budding  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  buds  should  be 
well  developed  and  plump,  and  are  taken 
from  a  stick  about  a  fourth  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
should  be  cut  about  one  inch  long,  being 
somewhat  thicker  under  the  bud  than  at 
either  end.  The  matrix  is  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  bark  near  the  ground, 
first  vertically  then  ‘horizontally,  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter ’T,  with  the  horizontal 
cut  at  least  an  inch  above  the  lower  end 
of  the  vertical  cut.  Open  the  bark  at 
the  cross  section  of  the  cut,  and  gently 
separate  it  from  the  stock  the  full  length 
of  the  vertical  incision.  Now  insert  the 
hud,  being  particular  to  have  the  bark 
of  the  stock  lap  over  and  cover  the  edges 
of  the  bud  on  both  sides.  The  bud  will 
now  have  to  be  tied  to  hold  it  in  place 
and  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  Raf¬ 
fia  is  the  best  material  for  this  purpose ; 
it  works  better  if  moistened  before  using. 
M  hen  the  wrapping  is  done  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  upward  and  lapped  over  at  the 
edges,  «it  forms  a  perfect  protection  from 
water  and  air,  and  greatly  enhances  the 
bud’s  chances  of  growing.  The  bud  will 
form  a  union  with  the  stock  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  when  the  tying  material 
should  be  removed.  The  following  Spring 
the  top  of  the  stock  must  be  severed  just 


above  the  bud  and  all  stock  sprouts  below 
the  bud  be  kept  rubbed  off  so  that  the 
bud  may  have  the  full  strength  of  the 
stock  to  push  it  along.  2.  Your  Rambler 
was  attacked  with  mildew.  This  variety 
of  rose, is  quite  subject  to  attacks  of  this 
fungus,  particularly  near  large  bodies 
of  water  and  during  excessively  wet  sea¬ 
sons.  It  not  only  destroys  the  foliage 
but  discolors  and  ruins  the  flowers. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  blown  on  the  foliage 
with  a  powder  gun  will  usually  hold  the 
fungus  in  check,  but  this  year  there  was 
not  enough  sunshine  during  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  to  vaporize  the  sulphur,  with 
the  results  absolutely  nil.  4X1111  all  the 
care  possible  to  give  outdoor  roses,  the 
writer  lost  his  entire  crop  of  bloom  this 
year,  the  frequent  rains  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  cloudy  weather  for  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to,  and  during  the  blooming  per¬ 
iod,  so  favored  the  spread  of  the  mildew 
fungus  that  the  use  »of  sulphur  was  en¬ 
tirely  without  results.  k. 


Cut-leaved  Birch  from  Seed. 

1.  Can  the  seeds  of  a  Silver  cut-leaf  birch 
be  sown  with  the  prospect  of  getting 
trees?  If  so  please  give  me  some  in¬ 
structions  as  to  how  to  proceed.  2. 
Do  you  know  who  sells  the  wire  traps 
to  catch  sparrows,  also  to  trap  rats  alive? 
Stafford.  N.  Y.  w.  c.  P. 

1.  The  white  birch  (Betula  alba)  and 
its  varieties  may  be  readily  propagated 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  stratified  and  sown  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  A  spent  hotbed  or  cold 
frame  is.  all  things  considered,  the  best 
place  for  the  sowing  of  this  class  of 
seeds.  The  soil  should  be  spaded  and  put 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  open  drills 
half  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  into  which 
sow  the  seed  about  one  inch  or  even  less 
apart,  pressing  the  soil  lightly  over  them. 
The  rows  may  be  as  close  as  six  inches 
apart.  The  seedlings  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  nursery  rows  at  one  year  of 
age.  If  lattice  screens  are  placed  on  the 
frames,  it  will  prove  quite  helpful  in 
preventing  too  rapid  drying  of  the  soil 
and  thus  in  a  measure  prevent  hard  bak¬ 
ing.  Water  occasionally  in  dry  weath¬ 
er.  Stratification  is  accomplished  by 
placing  the  seeds  mixed  with  fine  sand 
in  shallow  boxes  as  soon  as  gathered. 
The  boxes  should  be  buried  not  less  than 
IS  inches  deep  in  a  spot  where  the  soil 
drainage  is  good.  Before  filling  in  the 
soil  a  board  one  inch  thick  should  be 
placed  over  the  boxes  to  prevent  vermin 
from  getting  at  the  seed,  also  to  keep 
the  soil  separated  from  the  top  of  the 
box.  This  deep  burying  of  the  seeds 
will  keep  them  from  growing  and  in 
good  condition  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  may  be  sown  as  directed  above. 

2.  The  wire  or  cage  rat  traps  may  be 

procured  at  any  first-class  hardware  or 
general  store,  and  possibly  the  sparrow 
traps  also.  k. 

Horseradish  Culture. 

I  would  like  your  advice  in  regard  to 
growing  horseradish.  I  planted  about 
one-quarter  acre  this  Spring  on  light 
sandy  soil,  using  pulverized  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  as  fertilizer.  As  the  land  is  not 
rich,  do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  sow 
more  between  the  rows  and  cultivate  in? 

I  also  notice  something  is  eating  the 
leaves;  can  it  be  sprayed,  and  what  with? 
What  is  the  general  yield  per  acre? 
Hudson,  N.  II.  c.  j.  s. 

To  grow  good  marketable  horseradish, 
requires  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  if  a  little 
inclined  to  be  wet  so  much  the  better. 
While  an  application  of  additional  manure 
to  the  surface,  cultivating  it  in,  will  bene¬ 
fit  the  crop  to  a  certain  extent,  this  man¬ 
ner  «of  manuring  will  not  be  as  effective 
as  when  the  fertilizing  constituents  are 
mixed  deeply  with  the  soil  at  time  of 
plowing.  Any  leaves  that  are  damaged 
by  insects  or  other  agency  at  this  time 
will  in  no  wise  injure  the  crop,  as  the 
plant  makes  its  principal  growth  in  the 
Autumn.  However  if  it  should  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  spray  the  plants,  arsenate  of 
lead  or  Paris  green  may  be  useful  for 
the  killing  of  such  leaf-chewing  insects 
as  may  attack  the  plants.  On  good  strong 
soils,  such  as  are  found  in  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  gardens,  the  average  yield  of  market¬ 
able  roots  is  about  five  tons  to  the  acre. 
On  the  less  fertile  soils,  the  yield  will 
be  lighter,  varying  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  k. 

Jim:  “John,  why  is  it  that  all  you  fat 
fellows  are  so  good  uatured?”  John: 
“We  have  to  be  good  uatured.  You  see 
we  can’t  either  fight  or  run.” — Tvne 
Tattle. 


ictric 


Uni-rlcctric  lighting  plant  generates  stan¬ 
dard  I  10-vclt  direct  current,  crerales  frem 
cne  to  ffly  lights,  electric  motor,  electric 
iron,  vacuum  clearer,  electric  toaster,  force 
pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc. 

NO  BATTERIES— 

NO  SWITCHBOARD 

and  a  leltrj  machine  for  less  money.  High 
speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and  automatic 
governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple, 
easily  installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs 
less  than  other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 
103  Mount  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


W rite  today  for  full 
description  and 
low  prices 


Uni  -  L  ec+r.c 

GASOL  NE- ELECTRIC  UNI  V 

LIGHT  NG  SYSTEy 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Our  paints 
are  tested  and 


proved 


This  i<t  a  scene  on  the  roof  of  our  factory.  Panels 
aro  painted  just  as  you  would  paint  your  home,  then 
exposed  for  years  to  wind,  sun,  rain,  snow  and  frost. 
Thirty  years  of  exposure  tests  like  these  ha voproven 
tho  waterproofing  and  enduring  qualities  of 


7cm\, 

***  High  Standard 

J.10UID  PAINT 


From  lVa  to  25  Horse  Power 

"Jacobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Boarci  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  Write  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines:  also  of  Jr. 

^Jack,  the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
'  engine  on  the  market. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 


Sturdy 
1)  H.P. 


Bolster  Springs 


The  standard  springs  of  America  since  1889.  Make 
any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Prevent  damage  to  eggs, 
fruits,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon  save  cost — produce  brings 
more— wagon  lasts  longer— easier  for  driver — easier  for  horses. 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Springs 

Highest  grade  steel.  Very  resilient  and  durable.  All  sizes— 
fit  any  wagon  up  to  5  tons  capacity.  If  not  at  dealer's,  write 
for  circular  showing  how  Harvey  Springs  save  money. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


It  la  thoroughly  blended,  not  merely  hand  mixed  hy  modern 
machinery.  It  works  easier,  6preads  farther  and  lasts  go 
much  longer  than  cheaper  paints,  that  its  use  is  a  big  economy. 

f hie  froo  18  color  pictures  of  fine  homes  in- 

Vjet  LlllS  Iree  DOOK  Bjj0  nn  j  out.  Gives  highly  valuable 
information  on  paint  and  good  ideas  for  paintinpr  home  in¬ 
side  and  out,  also  barns,  outbuildings,  cement,  implements, 
~  ^Vehicles,  etc.  When  writing,  ask  tho  name  of  near- 
t  dealer  in  Lowe  Brothers  paints,  varnishes, 
enamels  and  stains. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co. 
510  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton, Ohio 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


THIS  BOOK 
on  CORN  CRIBS 
Sent  Postpaid 


FREE 


Contains  surprising  facts  about  big 
yearly  waste  of  corn  by  rats,  mice, 
birds,  mould,  etc,,  where  ordinary 
wood  cribs  are  used.  Shows  how 
to  avoid  your  share  of  this  great 
loss  and  have  better  curea, 
stronger  germinating  corn.  Send 
FREE  COPY  today. 


Ttyirs/iaUi&Cbrji  Cribs 


costa  no  more  than  ordinary^^ 
wood  cribs — last  a  life-time.  » 

Keep  out  all  rats,  mice,  birds, 
thieves,  and  are  fire,  lightning 
and  weather  proof.  Shipped  in 
sections-  easily  put  up.  Made 
in  round  or  shed  styles  with  or 
without  dri voway.  A! any  sizes. 
S47.60  and  up.  Freight  1‘aid.VVrito 
for  FREE  Catalog  today. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 

Box  l^ll  Wooster.  Ohln 


RELIABLE  POVYE 


Nearly  100,000  Galloway 
engines  in  daily  use. Long 
stroke,  large  boro,  heavy 
weight.  Built  for  harcl. 
continuous  engine-users 
satisfaction.  All  sizes, 
prices,  styles.  Modern 
design,  few  parts,  best  mu- 
skilled  labor.  Positively  not 
Engine  book  free.  Investi- 


tcrials. 

over-rated.  Sold  direct.  _  _ 

gate  and  compare  before  you  bu" 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  Box  275  Watkri.oo,  Iowa 
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Make  Y our  Stump  Land 
Give  You  Big  Crops 

Turn  your  idle  land  into  the  best  on  the  farm.  Land  that 
grew  good  trees  will  yield  big  crops.  Remove  the  stumps  . 
and  boulders  that  prevent  cultivation,  damage  tools,  and  lose  » 
money  for  you  every  year.  You  can  get  them  out  most  cheaply l 
and  quickly  with  the  economical,  easy-to-use,  labor-saving 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

A  hole,  a  fuse,  a  spark,  and  the  work 
is  done!  Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  the 
cheapest  liired-man  on  the  farm. 

Use  it  for  clearing  rough  land. 


Use  it  for  subsoiling;  break  up  thej 
subsoil  four  feet  deep  with  Atlas i 
P’arm  Powder,  and  get  bigger 
crops  every  year.  Plant  trees  in 


v  j  ,  _  o  — o  '-a  v  vui  y  uai  •  jl  mm  u  uuo  ii 

it  s  easiest  and  cheapest,  Ex-  blasted  holes  and  they  will  grow 
pertinent  Stations  have  proved,  twice  as  fast  as  those  in  spade- 
It  saves  buying  of  machinery,  dug  holes.  See  the  Atlas  dealer. 

Valuable  Book,  “Better  Farming,”  Sent  FREE 

j  co,*Pon  anJ  set — free— our  valuable  book,  “Better  Farming:.’' 

1  ells  how  to  blast  ditches,  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  grow  good 
’  crc>.Ps  on  worn-out  land,  and  make  more  money  in  many  ways  by 
using  Atlas  1*  arm  Powder,  the  Safest  Explosive. 

L  ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  oTcS1  Wilmington,  del. 

I  Sale3  !  Birmingham ,  Boston,  Joplin,  Knoxrlllo,  Now  Orleans ,  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  St,  Louis 


J  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

■  Send  me  your  book,  “Better  Farming.’’  Name 
5  I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tile  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
ipfc  marks,  or  101$  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wc  believe  that  every  advert  isement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  Rood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
on  ices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rurar  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  hope  you  will  read  the  articles  now  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  egg  markets  and  how  prices  are 
made.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
connected  with  the  produce  trade,  for  if  the  price 
is  not  decided  by  supply  and  demand  botli  producer 
and  consumer  suffer.  Where  any  interested  parties 
can  stand  between  as  middlemen  to  dictate,  the  pro¬ 
duce  trade  becomes  a  mere  speculation  or  gamble. 
Read  these  articles  and  see  just  how  the  thing  is 
done. 

* 

ON  page  1039  we  printed  a  note  from  a  man  who 
said  he  wanted  a  stout  boy  to  work  on  his  farm. 
Formerly  we  found  it  difficult  to  find  young  men  who 
cared  to  try  farm  work.  Since  that  note  was  print¬ 
ed  the  air  has  suddenly  filled  with  stout  boys — or  at 
least  boys  who  claim  to  have  strength  and  willing¬ 
ness  and  a  fine  long  list  of  good  qualities.  More  than 
60  such  boys  have  written  about  this  position.  Now 
there  may  be  other  farmers  who  need  this  kind  of 
help.  In  such  case,  if  these  boys  mean  business 
it  seems  no  more  than  fair  to  give  them  a  chance, 
and  we  are  ready  to  hear  from  farmers  who  think 
they  can  use  “a  stout  boy.” 

* 

WHILE  we  are  talking  about  cover  crops  to 
increase  the  humus  in  the  soil  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  states  that  last  year  17,013,000 
tons  of  straw  were  burned.  This  burning  was  most¬ 
ly  done  in  the  Northwest — there  being  little  value 
for  straw  in  that  section.  A  ton  of  wheat  straw 
contains  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  12  of  potash.  The  latter  are  saved  in  the 
ashes,  but  the  nitrogen  is  lost  in  the  burning. 
Think  what  these  great  bonfires  mean  in  the  loss  of 
plant  food.  With  the  estimate  given  above  and  10 
pounds  to  the  ton  Ave  have  17,630,000  pounds  lost. 
This  is  equal  to  more  than  5,000,000  tons  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  These  Avastes  correct  themselves  as  agri¬ 
culture  groAvs  older.  Thirty  years  ago  Ave  used  to 
see  the  same  fires  in  Colorado.  Now  they  are  using 
chemical  fertilizers  on  that  same  land. 

* 

TIIE  R.  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere.  One  subscriber 
at  Fairbank,  Alaska,  tells  us  of  thawing  out 
his  frozen  kerosene  in  order  to  get  a  light  for  read¬ 
ing.  Another  reader  in  Patagonia  tells  Iioav  the 
river  suddenly  jumped  out  of  its  bed  and  ran  away 
Avith  his  house.  We  have  a  number  of  subscribers 
in  Mexico  and  one  of  them  sends  this  cheerful  note : 

No  crops,  everything  destroyed  by  tbe  so-called  revol¬ 
utionists — in  other  words  bandits.  Starvation  and  fam¬ 
ine  stares  this  country  in  the  face  for  20  months. 
Brother  Wilson,  your  President,  will  soon  have  a  job  on 
his  hands.  L.  E.  B. 

The  President  has  a  number  of  jobs  on  his  hands, 
and  he  is  caring  for  them  well.  We  do  not  join  the 
ranks  of  the  critics  or  the  Avise  advisers  who  tell 
President  AVilson  Avhat  to  do  or  Avhat  not  to  do. 
Keep  aAvay  from  the  pilot. 

* 

APPLE  growers  may  well  look  ahead  a  little. 

This  European  Avar  is  causing  immense  loss  in 
all  forms  of  productive  power.  Nations  cannot  fight 
on  a  gigantic  scale  and  destroy  property,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  the  production  of  food  and  other 
necessities  of  life.  The  neutral  nations  have  their 
chance  while  hostilities  last,  but  Avith  peace  there 
Avill  be  a  rush  to  repair  the  damage  and  readjust 
conditions.  War  sharpens  the  wits  of  a  nation. 
Life  cannot  be  the  same  when  the  armies  come  back 
and  take  up  the  old  work  once  more.  Farming  in 
France,  Germany,  England  and  Russia  will  be  on  a 
larger  and  more  efficient  scale  than  ever  before 
Avhen  the  great  armies  disband.  It  will  be  easier 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  people,  because  Avar  has 
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taught  organization  and  efficient  measures.  After 
our  Civil  War  the  soldiers  who  came  back  to  the 
farms  were  not  satisfied  with  the  slow  and  simple 
methods  which  answered  before  the  Avar.  Within 
a  few  years  there  was  a  great  over-production  of 
food.  Much  the  same  thing  will  follow  in  Europe 
with  those  crops  and  products  which  can  be  quickly 
grown  or  which  represent  but  a  few  years  of  prepar¬ 
ation.  The  apple  crop  does  not  come  into  this  class. 
Already  some  of  the  finest  apple  sections  of  Europe 
have  been  devastated  and  the  orchards  have  been 
destroyed.  Tt  will  require  20  years  or  more  to  re¬ 
place  them,  yet  the  European  demand  for  apples  will 
continue  to  grow.  Here  then  is  new  opportunity 
for  American  fruit  growers.  We  believe  that  the 
export  trade  in  fruit  after  this  war  is  ended  Avill 
groAAr  to  immense  proportions.  Europe  may  be  able 
to  supply  the  greater  part  of  her  bread  and  meat, 
but  good  orchards  are  not  restored  in  less  than  20 
years,  and  this  fact  is  to  give  opportunity  to  Amer¬ 
ican  growers. 

* 

NOW  and  then  Ave  have  a  letter  like  the  follow¬ 
ing — with  no  means  of  identifying  the  writer: 

You  state  that  you  have  some  3,000  fruit  trees  on 
your  farm.  You  must  have  to  deal  with  some  nursery¬ 
men.  Now  as  a  fearless,  honest,  give-us-the-facts  edi¬ 
tor,  dare  you  state  what  nurseries  you  have  found  re¬ 
liable  or  which  were  not  reliable?  Now^  as  this  letter 
will  be  classed  as  anonymous  (we)  don’t  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  it  through  Till-:  R.  N.-Y.,  hut  we  will  watch 
the  paper  for  facts  as  usual.  several. 

We  have  bought  trees  of  a  dozen  or  more  different 
nurserymen.  Some  Avore  good,  some  quite  good,  some 
poor  and  some  very  bad.  Several  nurserymen  have 
always  treated  us  well.  They  are  high-priced  and 
do  not  offer  “bargains.”  We  have  never  tried  to 
beat  the  nurserymen  down  and  have  never  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plan  of  buying  the  cheapest  trees  Ave  can 
find.  Thus  far  we  have  found  but  few  “misfits”  as 
our  orchard  comes  into  bearing.  The  worst  case 
is  a  block  of  25  trees  which  Ave  bought  for  Baldwins 
and  AAdiich  prove  to  be  a  large  sweet  apple  of  no 
value  in  our  trade.  They  came  from  about  the  most 
honorable  man  we  have  ever  done  business  with. 
We  have  found  several  firms  which  do  a  straight, 
honorable  business.  The  very  nature  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  trade  is  such  that  no  one  could  claim  that  he 
never  made  mistakes  or  was  absolutely  sure  of  his 
trees  and  labels.  Such  a  man  would  be  more  than 
human,  and  we  should  be  afraid  to  deal  with  him. 
There  are  honest  nurserymen  who  sincerely  try  to 
deliver  stock  true  to  name.  We  know  a  number  of 
such  men  personally,  but  we  could  not  guarantee 
that  any  one  of  them  will  not  make  mistakes  Avith 
buds  or  labels  and  thus  send  the  wrong  trees.  The 
man  most  likely  to  avoid  such  mistakes  is  the  one 
Avho  has  the  closest  oversight  in  the  details  of  his 
business.  You  must  expect  to  pay  for  this  and  it 
all  comes  in  the  price  of  the  tree.  We  should  have 
no  objections  to  stating  what  nurseries  have  treat¬ 
ed  us  well,  yet  there  might  be  complaints  from  others 
about  these  very  firms. 

* 

% 

WE  are  all  finding  so  much  fault  Avith  the 
weather,  that  we  ought  to  think  of  some  of 
the  good  things  for  a  change.  It  has  been  a  great 
season  for  starting  the  cover  crops  Avhenever  the 
soil  was  fit  to  work.  We  have  clover  and  rye  in 
ever  25  acres  of  corn,  and  both  crops  started  grow¬ 
ing  at  once.  We  used  a  combination  of  Alsike  and 
SAveet  clovers.  The  Alsike  starts  first,  and  Avill  give 
a  crop  this  Fall  that  Avill  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
seed,  even  if  the  ground  were  plowed  just  before 
Winter.  As  it  is  Ave  expect  a  heavy  crop  of  Alsike 
next  Spring,  and  that  the  Sweet  clover  will  then 
come  on  and  croAvd  the  Alsike  out.  What  a  fear¬ 
ful  loss  there  Avill  be  this  Avet  Fall  in  the  cornfields 
where  there  is  no  cover  crop ! 

* 

FELDSPAR  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  miner¬ 
als  in  nature — great  quantities  being  found  in 
granite  rocks,  where  it  is  combined  with  potash. 
Some  of  the  granites  contain  six  per  cent,  and  more 
of  potash,  and  scientific  men  have  long  tried  to  find 
a  process  for  making  this  potasli  available.  Many 
patents  have  been  obtained  and  it  is  quite  possible 
to  obtain  fertilizer  potash  from  these  rocks,  but 
thus  far  the  cost  has  been  found  too  heavy.  In 
several  cases'  the  ground  or  crushed  rock  has  been 
put  in  the  market  as  a  potash  fertilizer,  but  it  is 
not  available  as  plant  food — no  more  so  than  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  grow.  Now  comes  a  more 
impudent  and  dangerous  scheme  for  working  off 
this  ground  feldspar.  We  understand  that  some 
fertilizer  manufacturers  plan  to  use  this  crushed 
rock  as  a  “filler”  in  making  up  their  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures.  If  they  can  use  600  pounds  or  more  of  this 
stuff  to  the  ton,  they  expect  to  be  able  to  claim  30 
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pounds  or  more  of  extra  “potash”  in  a  ton  of  their 
mixture.  This  potasli  will  have  no  fertilizing  value 
and  the  manufacturers  Avill  probably  take  care 
to  omit  the  word  “available”  in  their  guarantee, 
but  if  they  can  use  this  dirt  and  are  permitted  to 
print  Avhat  they  call  “total  potash”  they  will  de¬ 
ceive  many  a  farmer  unless  they  are  shut  off.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  fertilizer  laws  to  prevent  the  use  of 
this  crushed  rock.  When  these  laws  were  made  no 
one  dreamed  of  using  such  stuff  as  a  “filler.”  The 
experiment  stations  in  their  analyses  give  credit  only 
for  water-soluble  potash  but  these  rock-dust  stuffers 
evidently  plan  to  print  in  their  advertising  matter 
a  guarantee  of  “total  potash”  which  will  include 
this  inert  and  useless  stuff.  Tt  is  evidently  a  scheme 
to  deceive  farmers  and  right  no\Ar  when  there  is  a 
shortage  of  potash  is  a  great  time  to  work  such  a 
bluff.  We  warn  our  readers  against  buying  any 
such  stuff.  Tay  no  attention  to  any  guarantee  of 
potash  except  what  the  experiment  stations  call 
“water  soluble.”  There  can  be  no  reason  for  using 
this  nnv  rock  dust  except  an  effort  to  deceive  buyers. 

* 

lias  ragweed  any  food  value?  If  not  will  it,  mixed 
with  corn  in  silo,  be  detrimental?  This  season  has 
been  so  wet  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  ragweed 
down,  and  it  will  require  considerable  labor  to  separ¬ 
ate  it.  AV.  F.  II. 

E  should  cut  the  ragweed  right  into  the  silo 
with  the  corn.  It  will  do  no  harm  and,  if 
anything,  improve  the  quality  of  the  silage.  Most 
stock,  and  particularly  sheep,  will  eat  the  young  rag- 
weed  in  pastures,  and  in  some  places  ragweed  is  cut 
and  cured  as  hay  for  the  sheep.  The  present  Avet 
season  has  made  it  impossible  to  clean  up  many 
cornfields,  and  even  men  noted  as  good  farmers  have 
been  unable  to  keep  the  corn  clean  at  any  reasonable 
cost.  In  such  cases  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do 
is  to  cut  weeds  and  corn  together  into  the  silo,  and 
not  try  to  clean  out  the  Aveeds  Avith  expensive  hand 
labor. 

* 

THERE  is  no  question  that  the  little  gasoline 
“strong-arm”  engines  mounted  on  harvesters 
and  potato  diggers  perform  a  useful  service.  They 
operate  the  working  parts  and  leave  the  dead 
Aveight  of  the  machine  for  the  team  to  pull.  IIoav 
far  can  this  system  he  carried  out  with  other  ma¬ 
chinery?  Could  Ave  not  mount  one  of  these  little 
engines  on  a  manure  spreader  and  use  it  to  empty 
the  load,  thus  relieving  the  horses?  Thus  far  Ave 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  eases  Avhere  the  en¬ 
gines  have  been  used  in  this  Avay.  None  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  recommend  such  use  of  an  engine.  The 
International  Harvester  Co.  write: 

Under  a  series  of  tests  a  dynamometer  was  attached 
to  the  spreader,  and  it  was  found  that  from  81  to  86  per 
cent,  of  the  draft  required  to  draw  the  spreader  was 
absorbed  in  pulling  tbe  spreader  and  the  load  itself. 
When  tbe  machine  was  thrown  into  gear  and  was 
spreading  the  manure,  tbe  draft  was  increased  only  14 
to  19  per  cent.,  this  depending  upon  the  number  of  loads 
spread  to  the  acre. 

Most  farmers  would  suppose  that  the  work  of  un¬ 
loading  the  spreader  takes  more  of  the  total  pull  on 
the  machine.  There  is,  however,  a  groAving  demand 
for  big  spreaders  Avhich  require  eight  big  horses  to 
move  them.  On  these,  the  work  of  unloading  would 
be  so  heavy  that  the  little  engine  would  pay.  Can 
any  reader  tell  us  of  eases  where  these  engines  have 
been  used  on  other  implements  than  harvesters  and 
diggers? 


Brevities. 

Limestone  for  light  soil. 

Ill-born — pigs  from  sows  fed  too  much  corn. 

Soils  in  Southern  New  Jersey  have  turned  red.  Un¬ 
sold  tomatoes. 

Noav  comes  Argentina  into  the  business  of  growing 
Citrus  fruits.  There  are  2,000,000  trees  already  planted. 

Reports  are  beginning  to  come  frequently  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  trouble  with  Alfalfa  dying  from  canker 
or  disease.  This  is  aside  from  the  trouble  caused  by 
insects. 

This  wet  season  may  make  the  seed  corn  soft  and 
keep  it  so  until  frost.  Take  our  advice  and  keep  some 
of  last  year’s  best  seed  corn  if  you  can,  until  you  see 
what  this  crop  does. 

Noav  they  tell  us  to  make  a  syrup  from  watermelon 
juice.  Take  ripe  melons,  separate  the  pink  flesh  and 
crush  the  juice  out  of  it.  Boil  this  juice  down  to  a 
thick  syrup,  as  with  maple  sap  or  sorghum  juice. 

People  sometimes  write  that  they  cau  buy  manure 
that  has  been  used  for  mushroom  spawning.  What 
is  it  worth?  We  have  no  analysis  of  such  manure, 
but  would  guess  that  it  has  about  half  the  value  of  the 
fresh  fermenting  article. 

Ten  thousand  people  would  start  up  to  tell  how  much 
good  an  auto-car  has  done  them — but  perhaps  the  story 
of  the  crippled  “shut-in”  would  mean  most.  It  is 
a  wonder  for  such  people  to  be  whisked  about  easily  for 
miles  and  miles  after  having  been  chained  to  a  chair 
for  years. 
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The  First  Orchard  Auction  Sales. 

“ It  was  the  "beginning  of  a  better  day  and  a  square 
deal  for  fruit  growers .” 

The  most  important  part  of  history  is  the  beginning. 
The  pioneer  rarely  thinks  he  is  doing  anything  remark¬ 
able,  even  when  he  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
work  of  centuries  is  to  be  built.  A  new  leaf  in  com¬ 
mercial  history  was  turned  over  on  September  1,  by  a 
band  of  pioneers  under  a  spreading  apple  tree  on  the 
lawn  of  Wm.  S.  Teator’s  farm  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 
It  was  the  first  orchard  auction  under  direction  of  the 
New  York  State  Foods  and  Markets  Department.  The 
auctioneer,  E.  L.  Goodsell,  stood  up  in  an  empty  wagon 
with  an  apple  barrel  for  a  desk,  and  called  for  bids. 
Around  him  crowded  a  gathering  of  nearly  500  men 
and  women.  There  was  a  little  handful  of  buyers,  a 
good  gathering  of  local  farmers,  and  delegations  of 
fruit  growers  from  below  Newburgh  to  far  above  Al¬ 
bany  and  west  to  Syracuse.  Even  if  we  include  the 
fruit  meetings  at  Poughkeepsie  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  before  in  the  Hudson  Valley  has  there  been  a 
larger  and  more  representative  gathering  of  business 
fruit  growers.  Red  Hook  is  a  small  place,  off  the 
railroad,  yet  the  crowd  came  because  they  knew  that 
an  experiment  which  touched  the  most  vital  need  of 
their  business  was  to  be  tried  out. 

The  finest  of  apples  may  be  and  are  grown  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  The  best  farmers  have  worked  out 
the  problem  of  production,  but  year  by  year  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  robbery  or  extortion  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  selling  part  of  their  business.  It  has  been 
a  yearly  contest  between  the  individual  grower  and  the 
organized  buyers.  Each  year  the  country  swarms  with 
these  buyers,  and  they  pick  up  orchard  after  orchard 
at  their  own  figures,  because  there  is  no  organization 
among  farmers,  and  because  there  is  no  basic  price 
to  be  used  as  a  standard. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  decided  to 
help  this  situation  by  organizing  auction  sales  right 
in  the  orchards.  The  farmers  themselves  requested  and 
arranged  for  these  auctions.  Instead  of  a  dozen  men, 
each  dickering  for  his  own  orchard,  they  grouped  their 
holdings  and  offered  20,000  barrels  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der.  The  buyers  were  invited  to  inspect  the  fruit  as 
it  hung  on  the  trees  and  then  came  out  with  a  fair 
open  bid  for  what  they  thought  it  was  worth.  An 
instant’s  thought  will  show  anyone  that  such  a  system 
fairly  conducted  and  organized  would  save  money  to 
the  buyers  and  give  them  a  better  chance  to  obtain 
good  fruit.  The  advantages  to  the  growers,  over  the  old 
system,  are  evident,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
this  auction  system  will  bring  about  far  better  rela¬ 
tions  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Thus,  under  that  big  apple  tree  on  Teator’s  farm, 
history  was  in  the  making.  The  old  worn-out,  robber, 
grafting  system  of  doing  business  had  come  face  to 
face  with  its  fresh,  clean,  hopeful  rival,  and  every  one 
of  those  earnest  thoughtful  men  and  women  knew  it. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  day  for  New  York  farmers,  and 
it  is  not  so  a  matter  of  how  much  business  was  done 
as  the  fact  that  the  new  plan  was  carried  through  and 
established.  The  larger  and  well-known  buyers  took 
Pttle  or  no  part  in  the  auction.  Thus  they  left  it  to 
be  assumed  that  they  intend  to  keep  up  the  old,  ex¬ 
pensive  and  out-of-date  system  if  they  can.  They  will 
fail  in  this,  and  also  fail  to  secure  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  in  the  valley,  because  the  growers  after  this  sale 
realize  as  never  before  what  they  have  been  up 
aga.nst,  and  what  to  do  in  the  future.  A  few  buyers 
were  on  hand,  and  they  bought  about  5,000  barrels 
at  prices  running  from  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Every  farmer 
on  the  grounds  saw  that  the  principle  of  this  auction 
selling  is  sound,  and  they  are  prepared  to  back  the 
Commissioner  up  to  the  limit  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
this  new  system.  The  buyers  will  hereafter  be  obliged 
to  bid  for  this  fruit  if  they  expect  to  get  it.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  first  apple  auction  meant  at  least 
$500,000  to  the  Hudson  Valley  apple  growers.  It 
brought  out  open  prices  as  some  basis  for  figuring, 
shewed  the  people  the  possibilities  of  the  new  system, 
and  brought  them  together  for  a  concrete  business  pro- 
pc  sition  as  they  never  were  brought  before.  Even  if 
not  a  single*  barrel  of  apples  had  been  sold  this  one 
day,  by  putting  the  theory  of  auction  sales  into  a 
definite  fact,  gained  for  the  apple  growers  more  than 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Department  for  25  years.  It  has 
started  and  never  will  stop. 

The  following  day  the  second  auction  sale  was  held 
at  the  farm  of  Andrew  L.  F.  Deyo  at  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

It  was  quickly  evident  at  this  sale  that  everybody  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fact  that  the  growers  meant  business,  and 
that  the  auction  system  has  become  an  established  fact. 
More  buyers  were  present  and  bidding  was  more  brisk. 
About  20,000  barrels  were  sold  at  Gardiner  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.65  to  $3.25— the  higher  figures  being 
paid  for  Mr.  Deyo’s  fine  orchard.  Many  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  were  present  at  Red  Hook  came  over  to  Gar¬ 
diner,  and  there  was  a  large  local  attendance.  The 
apples  were  sold  under  four  different  forms  of  contract. 
The  grower  either  sold  the  fruit  outright,  the  buyer  to 
pick  and  pack,  or  the  grower  was  to  pick  the  fruit  and 
pile  it  on  the  ground,  or  the  owner  was  to  pick,  grade 
and  haul,  or  the  grower  was  to  pick  and  pile  the  fruit 
—the  buyer  then  taking  entire  charge  of  it.  The  terms 
of  sale  were  25  per  cent,  cash  to  be  paid  on  the  day 
of  sale  and  the  balance  when  fruit  is  picked  and 
packed. 

As  a  result  of  these  first  two  auctions  the  buyers  now 
realize  that  the  growers  mean  business,  and  that  they 
will  back  this  now  system  to  the  limit.  The  growers 
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have  taken  new  heart  and  encouragement.  An  open 
price  has  been  established,  and  the  growers  now  see 
that  if  they  will  combine  storage  with  this  auction 
system  they  can  hold  their  fine  fruit  until  the  buyers 
will  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  For  years  they  have  been 
doing  a  business  based  on  “What  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me !”  With  the  auction  system  coupled 
with  proper  storage  they  have  started  for  that  time 
when  they  will  be  able  to  say  “My  price  is  so  much!” 
The  fruit  offered  at  these  sales  was  catalogued  in  neat¬ 
ly  printed  pamphlets  with  the  names  of  growers  and 
their  offerings.  As  one  farmer  said  : 

“That  catalogue  alone  is  worth  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  this  valley.  It  puts  us  on  the  map  along  with 
California  and  other  places  where  fruit  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  is  grown.  Every  buyer  in  the  country  will  keep 
that  catalogue  and  refer  to  it  for  years  when  he  wants 
good  apples!” 

We  could  fill  a  page  with  shrewd,  wise  sayings  by 
these  farmers,  to  show  how  thoroughly  they  realize  the 
possibilities  of  this  new  system.  They  are  so  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  sell  apples  that 
they  will  back  the  Commissioner  to  the  limit. 


Egg  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Part  III. 

HOW  WASH  SALES  AFFECT  QUOTATIONS.— 
That  quotations  on  butter  and  eggs  have  been  subjected 
to  “wash  sales”  have  been  shown  in  evidence  collected  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York  while 
examining,  under  oath,  members  of  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange,  who  have  themselves  admitted  that 
the  sales  were  fictitious  and  fixed.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  sold  in  New  York  City  and 
many  other  cities  are  sold  at  a  price  based  on  New 
York  quotations,  as  published  by  the  Urner-Barry 
Company,  for  that  day.  In  New  York  City,  in  the 
wholesale  market,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the 
dealers  to  contract  with  western  shippers  for  their 
eggs  at  a  price  based  on  the  quotation  for  western 
“Firsts,”  as  quoted  by  the  Urner-Barry  Company. 
Thus  we  find  the  western  shippers  selling  their  eggs  to 
a  New  York  egg  dealer  at  a  price  to  be  quoted  in  the 
Urner-Barry  Price  Current,  which  the  shipper  has 
nothing  to  do  with  making. 

EXTRAVAGANT  PROFITS.— This  wholesale  deal¬ 
er  is  on  the  market  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Mercantile 
Exchange,  daily.  He  is  able  to  use  his  influence  during 
the  season  of  the  greatest  production  to  have  the 
price  quoted  just  as  low  as  possible  so  that  he  can 
accumulate  the  surplus  stock  over  and  above  his  daily 
trade  requirements  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  On  the  other  hand  after  he  has 
accumulated  his  lot  of  cold  storage  eggs  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  his  friends,  who  are  all  in  the  same  position, 
to  fit  up  the  market  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
on  special  grades  of  eggs  which  exist  only  on  paper, 
and  thereby  fixes  the  market  so  that  he  can  unload  his 
cold  storage  eggs  on  his  customers  at  a  handsome  pro¬ 
fit,  and  they  in  turn  sell  them  to  the  retail  grocer,  and 
he  to  the  consumer,  each  making  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  sale.  The  average  price  of  eggs  during  April, 
1914,  was  21  cents  at  New  York  City.  To  this  price  must 
be  added  two  cents  per  dozen  to  cover  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
age,  insurance  and  interest.  Then  two  cents  per  dozen 
should  be  added  to  take  care  of  any  loss  that  may  have 
occurred  in  the  eggs  and  the  expense  of  candling.  To 
this  add  two  cents  per  dozen  for  profit  for  the  wholesale 
dealer,  who  invests  his  money,  and  who  should  make 
a  fair  return  on  his  investment.  Thus  we  find  that 
these  eggs  ready  for  the  consumer  giving  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  stood  at  27  cents 
per  dozen.  But  we  also  find,  if  we  investigate  care¬ 
fully,  that  the  consumer  actually  paid  for  just  such  eggs 
as  described  from  35  cents  per  dozen  to  50  cents  per 
dozen. 

ECONOMIES  OF  AUCTION  SALES.— This  has 
been  done  in  the  past  and  until  some  stringent  regula¬ 
tion  has  been  enforced  it  will  continue  to  be  done  in 
the  future.  Eggs  arriving  at  the  docks  in  New  York 
City  are  usually  consigned  to  wholesale  dealers.  The 
expense  of  carting  to  the  wholesale  dealer’s  store  is 
four  cents  per  case  of  thirty  dozen  each.  Here  the  eggs 
are  unloaded,  piled  up  in  the  store  as  a  rule,  and  are 
sold  to  jobbers,  at  which  time  they  are  again  loaded  on 
trucks  and  carted  to  the  jobber’s  store.  Here  they 
al-e  unloaded,  candled,  crated,  sorted  for  size,  sometimes 
for  color,  and  often  separated  into  six  or  seven  grades, 
depending  upon  quality,  size  and  color.  They  are  again 
loaded  on  wagons  and  carted  to  the  retail  grocer’s 
store,  he  in  turn  selling  them  to  the  consumer.  Should 
as  scientific  a  system  for  selling  eggs  be  developed  as 
has  been  devised  for  the  selling  of  California  fruits  and 
Almeria  grapes,  these  eggs  would  arrive  at  a  large 
terminal,  be  assembled  on  one  of  the  main  floors,  and 
made  ready  for  sale  at  auction  direct  to  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers  in  eggs,  throughout  the  city.  There  would  be  no 
manipulation  of  the  market  or  the  values.  The  eggs 
would  be  graded  and  sold  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
grade,  which  would  be  just  as  reliable  as  the  State  in¬ 
spection  of  grains  in  the  Chicago  market,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  every  country  in  the  world  for  the 
past  40  years  as  a  satisfactory  standard.  This  trade 
is  an  absolutely  safe  one.  This  business  could  be 
handled  by  an  auction  company,  charging  not  to  exceed 
two  per  cent,  for  selling  the  eggs  for  the  producer  and 
shipper.  At  the  present  time  it  is  costing  two  cart¬ 
ages  more  than  are  necessary,  amounting  to  eight  cents 
per  case  on  every  case  of  eggs  arriving  in  New  York 


City  by  freight.  As  there  are  consumed  in  New  York 
City  100,000  cases  of  eggs  per  week,  we  find  $8,000 
per  week  wasted  in  extra  cartage,  while  the  extra 
labor  and  store  rental  would  amount  to  at  least  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $10,000  on  the  week’s  egg  supply.  In  addition 
to  this  we  find  that  middlemen  have  charged  a  profit 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  more  than  would  be  the 
charge  if  sold  at  auction  direct.  As  the  value  of  the 
eggs  consumed  in  New  York  City  would  easily  amount 
to  $750,000  per  week,  we  find  here  an  item  of  $75,000 
per  week  unnecessary  expense  on  this  one  item  of  food. 
All  told  we  have  here  an  estimated  Saving,  under  an 
economic  system  of  distribution,  of  $10,236,000  an¬ 
nually  on  the  supply  of  eggs  for  the  New  York  market 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  present  wasteful  system. 
In  addition  eggs  arriving  at  the  terminal  and  placed 
directly  in  storage  at  the  terminal  would  show  very 
much  less  breakage  and  waste  than  eggs  which  arrive 
on  the  docks  and  are  carted  over  the  cobblestones,  un¬ 
loaded  and  re-loaded  two. or  three  times.  In  the  auc¬ 
tion  system  there  is  never  an  opportunity  for  any 
complaint,  justly,  of  the  shippers  being  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  in  his  sales.  Yet  a  representative  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
299  Broadway,  New  York  City,  stated  that  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  sale  reports  of  butter  and  eggs  con¬ 
signed  to  the  New  York  market,  the  auditors  had  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Attorney  General’s  office  that  in  85  per 
cent,  of  the  shipments  received  some  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  shippers  at  the  time  the  account  of 
sales  was  rendered  for  the  shipment. 


Canada  in  the  Wool  Business. 

Some  of  these  people  who  are  yelling  “Socialism” 
because  the  N  -w  York  State  Foods  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  is  trying  to  help  apple  growers  sell  their 
fruit  ought  to  move  up  into  Manitoba.  That  Province 
started  out  to  encourage  the  sheep  industry.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  undertook  to  handle  and  sell 
this  season’s  wool  clip  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Thus 
far  the  scheme  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  de¬ 
partment  took  charge  of  the  work  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Every  man  in  the  Province  who  was  known 
to  keep  Sheep  was  approached  and  told  how  to  ship  his 
wool.  When  the  wool  came  in,  whether  it  represented 
one  pound  or  1,000,  it  was  carefully  weighed,  graded  by 
an  expert  and  shipped  to  market  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  properly  sacked  and  the  grade 
and  weight  printed  on  each  sack.  As  the  wool  came 
in  the  department  paid  these  farmers  an  advance  of  15 
cents  a  pound  for  the  wool.  There  were  74,000  pounds 
of  wool  received,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at 
an  average  rate  of  $26.80  per  100  pounds.  The  farm¬ 
ers  were  promptly  paid  the  balance  due  them  after 
taking  out  a  light  charge  for  selling.  The  wool  was 
graded  carefully,  so  that  those  farmers  who  sent  the 
best  quality  of  wool  received  the  most  money,  just 
as  they  would  had  they  been  dairymen  with  their  milk 
paid  for  on  the  fat  test.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
farmers  paid  one  cent  per  pound  commission  charges 
and  received  from  five  to  seven  cents  more  than  they 
would  have  received  had  the  department  not  taken  up 
the  work.  There  is  a  double  purpose  in  this  opera¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  wool  is  a  profitable  crop  now 
and  goes  well  with  Northwestern  farming.  The  sheep 
clean  up  the  grain  fields,  keep  down  the  weeds  and  tidy 
the  land  generally.  Their  wool  and  their  mutton  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  is  almost  a  clear  gain.  North¬ 
west  Canada  needs  more  live  stock,  and  also  needs  more 
diversified  work,  especially  something  that  will  provide 
a  job  for  Winter.  The  sheep  will  do  this  probably 
better  than  dairying,  as  the  sheep  are  easier  to  handle 
than  the  cows.  Thus  this  work  is  educational,  and  in¬ 
duces  the  farmers  to  keep  more  sheep.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  work  was  done  as  a  matter  of  business, 
to  save  as  much  money  as  possible  to  the  producers 
themselves.  Here  is  the  State  going  directly  into  the 
business  of  helping  the  producers  to  dispose  of  their 
goods,  and  up  in  that  country  no  one  seems  to  deny 
that  this  work  is  wise  and  profitable. 


Difference  in  Wheat  Quotations. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  why  there  is  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  quotations  on  wheat  on  the  same  date?  I  en¬ 
close  clippings  taken  from  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  j.  h.  g. 

These  quotations  on  cash  wheat,  No.  1  Northern, 
were  $1.52  at  Minneapolis  and  $1.10  at  New  York. 
Striking  differences  in  price  of  cash  wheat  are  not 
unusual  during  the  time  when  old  wheat  is  quite  thor¬ 
oughly  cleared  out  of  interior  markets  and  the  new 
crop  has  not  begun  to  move.  When  wheat  gets  scarce 
at  an  interior  point  where  it  must  be  had  at  once  for 
milling,  or  to  fill  speculative  contracts,  it  advances  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  there.  During  the  past  week  a  heavy  movement  of 
Spring  wheat  has  started  for  Minneapolis  and  other 
northern  markets,  and  those  who  have  watched  the 
figures  for  the  last  six  days  have  noted  a  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  the  Minneapolis  price,  until  now  New  York 
and  Minneapolis  are  practically  on  a  level  on  this  grade 
of  wheat.  These  differences  are,  of  course,  most  strik¬ 
ing  on  cash,  or  immediate  delivery,  wheat,  and  are 
partially  the  workings  of  a  brand  of  business  ethics 
which  pinches  a  man  financially  when  caught  in  a 
tight  spot.  On  wheat  for  future  delivery  Minneapolis 
prices  are  now  below  New  York,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
The  New  REO  SIX 

Wheel  Base — 126  inches. 

Springs — Front  —  Semi  -  elliptic — 
38"  x  2"  with  8  leaves.  Rear — 
Cantilever — 50  \i"  x  2^"  with  8 
leaves. 

Front  Axle — I-beam,  drop  forged 
with  Timken  roller  bearing  spin¬ 
dles. 

Rear  Axle — Full  floating,  Timken 
roller  bearings  at  differential  and 
at  wheels — two  universal  joints 
in  propeller  shaft — torque  taken 
by  separate  torque  arms — gear 
ratio  4  to  1. 

Tires — 34"  x  4j^"  front  and  rear. 
Non-skid  on  rear. 

Motor — Vertical,  six-cylinder,  cast 
in  threes,  modified  L  type  with 
integral  head,  with  inlet  valve  in 
head.  Valves  protected.  Exhaust 
valve  seated  directly  in  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  Dimensions — 3 y§  "x5^s" 

Horsepower — 45. 

Lubricatio n — Automatic  force 
feed  by  plunger  pump  with  return 
system. 

Carburetor — Automatic,  heated 

by  hot  air  and  hot  water. 

Ignition — Combined  generator  and 
magneto,  driven  through  tim¬ 
ing  gears  with  100  ampere  hour 
storage  battery  and  emergency 
dry  cells. 

Starter — Electric,  separate  unit, 
worm  gear  connected  to  trans¬ 
mission. 

Transmission — Selective  swinging 
type  with  single  rod,  center  con¬ 
trol. 

Clutch— Multiple  dry  disc,  faced 
with  asbestos,  with  positive  and 
instant  release. 

Brakes — Two  on  each  rear  wheel, 
one  internal,  one  external,  14" 
diameter  drums — service  brake 
interconnected  with  clutch  pedal. 

Steering — Gear  and  sector  with  18" 
steering  wheel. 

Control — Left-hand  drive,  center 
control — spark  and  throttle  on 
steering  wheel  with  foot  accele¬ 
rator.  Positive — thief-proof  lock¬ 
ing  device. 

Fenders — Drawn  sheet  steel  of 
latest  oval  type — shield  between 
running  boards  and  body — close 
fitting,  quick  detachable  under 
pan — aluminum  bound,  linoleum 
covered  running  boards. 

Gasoline  Capacity — 18  gallons. 
Tank  in  rear  with  Stewart 
Vacuum  System  supply. 

Body  —  Seven-passenger  —  touring 
car  type  with  extra  wide  full  “U” 
doors  front  and  rear.  Genuine 
leather  upholstering.  Deep  cush¬ 
ions  and  backs. 

Finish — Body,  Golden  Olive — run¬ 
ning  gear,  black — equipment 
nickel  trimmed. 

Equipment — Fully  electric  lighted 
throughout;  improved  5 -bow,  one 
man,  mohair  top  with  full  cur¬ 
tains;  mohair  slip  cover;  dear- 
vision,  rain-vision,  ventilating 
windshield;  speedometer;  electric 
horn;  extra  rim  with  improved  tire 
brackets;  power  tire  pump;  jack; 
complete  tool  and  tire  outfit;  foot 
and  robe  rails. 

Price — $1250,f.  o.b.  Lansing,  Mich. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
The  New  REO  the  Filth 

Wheel  Base — 115  inches. 

Springs — F  ront — Semi-elliptic 
38"  x  2"  with  7  leaves.  Rear — 
three-quarter  elliptic.  Lower  sec¬ 
tion— 44%"  x  2"  with  7  leaves; 
upper  section  22  13-16"  x  2"  with 
7  leaves. 

Front  Axle — I-beam,  drop  forged, 
Timken  roller  bearing  spindles. 

Rear  Axle — Tubular — semi-float¬ 
ing,  Timken  roller  bearings  at  dif¬ 
ferential — Hyatt  High  Duty  roll¬ 
er  bearings  at  wheels,  pinion  inte¬ 
gral  with  stub  shaft — two  uni¬ 
versal  joints  in  propeller  shaft — 
torque  taken  by  separate  torque 
arms — gear  ratio  4  to  1. 

Tires — 34"x4"  front  and  rear.  Non- 
skid  on  rear. 

Motor  —  Vertical,  four  -  cylinder, 
cast  in  pairs,  modified  L  type  with 
integral  head,  with  inlet  valve  in 
head.  Valves  mechanically  oper¬ 
ated  and  protected. 

Cylinder  Dimensions — 4j^"  x 

W'. 

Horsepower — 35. 

Lubrication — Automatic  force 
feed  by  plunger  pump  with  return 
system. 

Carburetor — Automatic,  heated 

by  hot  air  and  hot  water. 

Ignition — Combined  generator 

and  magneto,  driven  through  tim¬ 
ing  gears  with  100  ampere  hour 
storage  battery. 

Starter — Electric,  separate  unit, 
six  volt,  connected  to  trans¬ 
mission. 

Transmission — Selective  swinging 
type  with  single  rod  center  control. 

Clutch — Multiple  dry  disc,  faced 
with  asbestos  with  positive  and 
instant  release. 

Brakes — Two  on  each  rear  wheel, 
one  internal,  one  external,  14" 
diameter  drums — service  brake 
interconnected  with  clutch  pedal. 

Steering — Gear  and  sector  with  18" 
steering  wheel. 

Control — Left-hand  drive,  center 
control — spark  and  throttle  on 
steering  wheel  with  foot  accelera¬ 
tor. 

Positive — Thief  -  proof  locking 
device. 

Fenders — Drawn  sheet  steel  of 
latest  oval  type — shield  between 
running  boards  and  body— close 
fitting,  quick  detachable  under 
pan — aluminum  bound,  linoleum 
covered  running  boards. 

Gasoline  Capacity — 16  gallons. 
Force  pump  on  dash  for  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Body — Five-passenger —  streamline 
touring  car  type  with  extra  wide 
full  “U”  doors,  front  and  rear. 
Genuine  leather  upholstering. 
Deep  cushions  and  backs. 

Finish — Body,  Golden  Olive,  run¬ 
ning  gear,  black;  equipment 
nickel  trimmed. 

Equipment — Fully  electric  lighted 
throughout;  improved  5 -bow,  one 
man  mohair  top  with  full  side  cur¬ 
tains;  mohair  slip  cover;  clear -vi¬ 
sion,  rain-vision,  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield;  speedometer;  electric  horn 
extra  rim  with  improved  tirebrack- 
ets;  pump;  jack;  complete  tool 
and  tire  outfit;  foot  and  robe  rails. 

Price — $875,  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Here  Are  the  New  REO  Modols  and  the  New  REO  Prices 


Look  at  the  Cars,  Consider  the  Values,  and  Wh  v 
Read  Carefully  the  Explanation  of 


n  Your  Astonishment  Has  Somewhat  Abated, 
low  These  Prices  Were  Made  Possible 


WE  FEEL  WE  MUST  EXPLAIN— to  our  more  intelligent 
readers  why  and  how  it  is  possible  to  place  such  cars  in 
your  hands  at  such  unheard  of  prices. 

FOR  WITHOUT  THAT  EXPLANATION  without 
reasons  so  logical  they  must  satisfy  you — you  could  not 
accept  these  values  as  genuine. 

OF  COURSE  THE  PRICES  ALONE  would  not  astonish— 
might  not  even  interest — you.  For  mere  price  taken  by 
itself,  indicates  nothing  to  the  intelligent  buyer. 

BESIDES  YOU’VE  BEEN  SURFEITED  with  announce¬ 
ments  of  “big  cars  at  little  prices” — this  year  more  than 
ever  before. 

MOST  MAKERS  SEEM  TO  HAVE  LOST  THEIR  HEADS 
in  the  fierce  battle  of  price  competition.  As  a  result  you’ve 
seen  price  reductions  that  we  think  must  have  indicated  to 
your  mind  clearly  one  of  two  things — either  that  the  value 
was  not  there  last  season  or  couldn’t  be  this. 

SO  MERE  PRICE— EVEN  THESE  sensational  new  Reo 
prices — would  interest  you  only  mildly  if  at  all. 

BUT  KNOWING  AS  YOU  DO  REO  STANDARDS  of 
excellence  in  materials  and  manufacture;  knowing  as  you  do 
the  Reo  reputation  for  making  only  cars  of  sterling  quality; 
knowing  and  estimating  as  you  will,  Reo  integrity  in  selling 
as  well  as  in  making,  you  must  marvel  at  these  prices. 

YOU  KNOW  THESE  TWO  REOS — you  know  that  in  all 
the  world  there  have  never  been  two  models  that  enjoyed 
greater  popularity. 

AND  RIGHTLY  SO — for  we  maintain  that  these  are  the 
ripest,  the  most  refined,  and  the  most  nearly  perfect  auto¬ 
mobiles  ever  turned  out  of  any  factory — simply  because 
they  have  been  made  in  their  present  form — in  all  essen¬ 
tials — for  more  years  than  any  others;  and  more  time, 
and  more  experience,  more  skill,  and  more  care  have  been 
devoted  to  refining  and  perfecting  these  chasses. 

IF  YOU  WERE  TO  ASK  US  to  state  what,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  strongest  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the  Reo  product v 
for  next  season,  we  would  say  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
“We  have  no  new  model  to  offer.” 

NONE  OF  THE  GRIEF  that  you  and  we  know  is  inseparable 
from  a  new  and  untried  car,  to  face  during  the  coming  months. 

BOTH  REO  MODELS — Reo  the  Fifth,  “The  Incomparable 
Four,”  and  the  new  Reo  Six — have  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  Both  have  been  tried  and  proven — 
and  not  by  factory  testers,  but  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  owners,  and  in  every  land. 

THINK  WHAT  THAT  MEANS.  Consider  the  satisfaction 
it  is  to  us  to  know — to  know  absolutely — that  every  car  that 
leaves  this  factory  in  the  coming  year  will  carry  with  it 
absolute  satisfaction — absolute  certainty  of  satisfaction — to 
its  new  owner. 

THINK  WHAT  THAT  MEANS  to  men  whose  hearts  are  in 
their  work  and  who  believe  in  carrying  personal  integrity 
into  corporate  affairs. 

FOR  WE  REO  FOLK  ARE  that  kind  of  people — we  state  it 
not  boastfully  but  just  as  a  simple  fact. 

IT’S  OLD  FASHIONED,  WE  KNOW,  and  not  considered 
“good  form”  in  some  circles  these  days, 

BUT  WE  LIKE  TO  FEEL  toward  every  man  who  buys  a 
Reo  car  as  if  he  were  our  next  door  neighbor  whom  we 
expected  to  see  frequently  and  whom  we’d  meet  gladly 
and  with  pride  in  the  car  we  had  sold  him. 

THIS  YEAR  OF  ALL  YEARS  we  are  glad  we  have  nothing 
radically  new,  nothing  experimental — nothing  even  doubt¬ 
ful  or  questionable  to  offer  our  hosts  of  friends. 

OF  COURSE  WE  CONSIDERED  this  matter  from  every 
angle.  We  are  conversant — have  been  for  months  with 
everything  others  were  trying  to  do. 

OUR  ENGINEERS  ARE  JUST  AS  ALERT  as  others— just 
as  enterprising  and  just  as  prone  to  experiment  and  to  ex¬ 
plore  new  and  interesting  fields.  They  enjoy  working 
mechanical  puzzles  just  as  keenly  as  any,  But 

MOST  OF  ALL  WE  CONSIDERED  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  thousands  and  thousands  of  friends  who  have 
learned  to  lean  upon  us, secure  in  the  belief  that  we  will  offer 
them  nothing  but  that  of  which  we  ourselves  are  sure. 


AND  WE  BASED  OUR  PLAN  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION 
that  what  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  buyers  want  is 
not  novelty — not  mechanical  puzzles  nor  engineering  leger¬ 
demain — but  service.  Just  dependable  enjoyable  automo¬ 
bile  service  and  low  upkeep  cost  with  minimum  deter¬ 
ioration  in  the  value  of  the  article  from  year  to  year. 

AND  ON  THAT  BASIS  WE  KNEW  that  nothing  our 
engineers  could  design  or  our  factories  build,  could  give  quite 
as  much  service  and  satisfaction  as  these  two  Reo  models, 
on  which  our  engineers  have  concentrated  for  years  and 
both  of  which,  as  a  result  of  those  years,  and  of  our  pride 
in  our  work,  have  been  refined  to  the  last  degree  and  the 
last  little  detail. 

“BUT  THE  PRICES?”  YOU  ASK.  “Why  and  how  were 
these  necessary  and  possible.  Why  necessary — how  possible 
for  this  product,  not  merely  as  good  as  formerly,  but  better.” 

“WHY — WITH  A  DEMAND  that,  all  through  last  season 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  possible  output  of  the  factories, 
was  it  necessary  to  reduce  prices  at  all.  And  then,  why  so 
great  a  reduction?” 

WE  WILL  ANSWER  THAT  QUERY. 

IT  WASN’T  NECESSARY  — any  more  than  it  was  necessary 
to  devote  the  thought  and  the  energy  and  the  expense  to 
the  improvement  of  cars  that  already  represented  values  so 
great  that  every  Reo  car  was  snapped  up  the  instant  it 
came  from  the  factory. 

IT  WASN’T  NECESSARY  either  to  improve  the  quality  or 
to  reduce  the  price — except  that  it  is  and  always  has  been 
the  Reo  desire  to  give  Reo  buyers  greater  value  than  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere  and  just  as  much  more  as  our  greater 
experience  and  superior  facilities  could  give. 

BUT  IT  WAS  POSSIBLE — and  that  was  sufficient. 

THE  REASON  IS  INTERESTING — interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  and  makes  mighty  profitable  reading  to  any  prospective 
buyer  of  an  automobile. 

A  COMBINATION  OF  FACTORS  and  conditions  that  are, 
we  believe,  unique  with  Reo,  made  these  prices  for  these 
quality-cars  possible. 

WE  MAINTAIN  THAT  NOWHERE  ELSE  in  this  indus¬ 
try  do  all  these  factors  and  conditions  exist  in  combination 
as  they  do  with  Reo. 

NO;  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  HAD  NOTHING  to  do 
with  it — prices  of  no  important  materials  are  lower,  while 
prices  of  many  are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago.  Only  way  cost 
of  materials  in  a  car  can  be  reduced  this  year  is  by  reducing 
quality  of  materials — using  inferior  or  substitutes. 

YES;  THERE  IS  ANOTHER  WAY — the  simple  expedient 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  materials.  In  other  words,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  the  car. 

FOR  IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT  YOU  CAN  reduce  the  cost  of 
an  automobile  twenty-five  per  cent  by  simply  cutting  the 
weight  down  that  much.  Some  do — to  the  danger  point,  we 
believe. 

REO  CARS  ARE  LIGHT  CARS— but  not  light  to  the  point 
of  flimsiness.  They  are  as  light  as  may  be  without  sacrifice 
of  safety  or  durability. 

SO  THAT  EXPEDIENT  of  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
materials  that  go  into  the  car  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  any 
more  than  was  the  other  of  using  materials  of  inferior  quality 
or  substitution. 

IN  THE  MAKING  OF  REOS  this  year  we  are  using — not 
better  because  they  are  not  to  be  had — but  the  same  quality 
of  materials  as  formerly.  So  that  isn’t  the  reason. 

COST  OF  MAKING  IS,  HOWEVER,  somewhat  less,  thanks 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  ways  we  have  been  able  to  reach  a 
still  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

ONE  BIG  ITEM  IN  COST  REDUCTION  of  these  models 
was  the  fact  that  both  had  passed  the  experimental  stage. 


WHEN  WE  TELL  YOU  that,  had  we  found  it  necessary  to 
project  a  new  model  to  take  the  place  of  either  of  these,  we 
would  have  set  aside  a  fund  of  at  least  $100,000  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  experiment — and  would  have  doubled  the 
amount  had  our  plan  been  to  supplant  both — you  will  see 
where  we  have  been  able  to  place  to  the  credit  of  Reo 
buyers  for  the  coming  year  a  fund  of  at  least  $200,000. 

IT  TAKES  AT  LEAST  THREE  YEARS  to  perfect  any  new 
automobile  model.  Anyway  it  takes  that  long  to  get 
a  car  to  the  point  of  perfection  where  we  are  willing  to  offer 
it  to  Reo  buyers  and  back  it  with  the  Reo  guarantee. 

THAT  S  ONE  REASON  WHY  you’ll  never  see  a  brand  new 
idea  in  a  Reo — not  until  it  has  passed  the  realm  of  specula¬ 
tion  and  uncertainty  and  become  a  certainty. 

ANOTHER  ITEM  THAT  HELPED  tremendously  was  the 
fact  that  the  tool  cost  on  both  these  famous  models  had  long 
since  been  absorbed — charged  off — permanently  disposed  of. 

THAT  IS  A  BIG  ITEM.  You’d  be  surprised — unless  you  also 
are  a  manufacturer — to  know  how  big. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  in  the  reduction  of 
manufacturing  cost  and  at  the  same  time  the  making  of 
a  better  product,  is  to  be  found  in  Reo  itself. 

NEVER  SINCE  THE  DAY  REO  WAS  incorporated  has 
there  been  a  single  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  executive 
organization. 

JUST  CONSIDER  if  you  are  a  business  man — and  you  are  or 
you  are  not  interested  in  the  purchase  of  an  automobile — 
what  that  means  in  economical  production  and  in  quality 
of  a  product. 

THE  SAME  PRESIDENT  presides  who  occupied  the  chair 
at  the  first  meeting  of  Reo. 

THE  SAME  GENERAL  MANAGER  DIRECTS;  the  same 
engineer  designs;  the  same  expert  handles  the  funds;  the 
same  purchasing  agent  buys;  the  same  factory  superintend¬ 
ent  oversees;  and  finally,  the  same  men  direct  the  sales 
who  have  handled  these  important  departments  since  the 
first  Reo  was  designed  and  made  and  sold. 

ALL  WE’VE  LEARNED  WE’VE  KEPT  right  in  the  Reo 
organization. 

AND  IN  THE  FACTORY.  Do  you  know  there  are  scores  of 
men  in  the  Reo  factories  today  working  on  these  latest  Reo 
models  who  worked  on  the  very  first  Reo?  Hundreds  who 
have  been  here  six  to  ten  years. 

SO  THERE  AGAIN  WE  CAN  SAY  “All  we’ve  learned  we’ve 
kept.”  Every  man  has  become  a  specialist — is  an  expert — 
at  his  particular  task. 

CONTRAST  THAT  with  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  you’ve  seen 
in  this  new  industry — changes  so  frequent  and  so  radical 
that  today  you  can  find  no  one  to  back  up  the  guarantee  of 
the  car  you  bought  yesterday. 

AND  IT’S  A  MATTER  OF  PRIDE  with  us  to  know  that 
Reo  workmen  are  an  exceptionally  intelligent  class  of  citi¬ 
zens.  Compare  the  work  such  men  must  turn  out  with  that 
of  illiterate,  unskilled  types  that  populate  most  factories. 

IF  YOU  COULD  COME  AND  SEE — if  every  prospective 
buyer  could  visit  all  factories  and  compare  methods  instead 
of  prices  and  see  the  superior  quality  of  materials  and  of 
workmanship  that  goes  into  Reos — well,  we  never  would  be 
able  to  make  enough  Reo  cars  to  go  ’round. 

BUT  TO  RETURN  TO  OUR  TEXT  which  was,  how  prices 
of  these  great  cars  could  be  reduced  at  the  same  time  that 
quality  was  improved. 

REO  DEALERS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE— the  credit  is  theirs— 
for  the  biggest  item.  For,  but  for  the  unprecedented  action 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  hundreds  of  Reo  Distributors 
we  could  not  have  placed  these  cars  in  your  hands  at  these 
prices. 

LIKE  THE  FACTORY  ORGANIZATION  the  Reo  Dealer 
Organization  has  been  with  us  from  the  first.  Many  of  the 
principal  Reo  dealers  have  sold  Reos  exclusively  ever  since 
the  first  Reo  was  made.  You  will  understand  therefore,  that 
the  bond  between  Distributors  and  factory  is  a  very 
intimate  and  a  very  powerful  one. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  TAKE  THEM  INTO  OUR  CONFIDENCE  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  usual  in  this  business.  We  have  no  secrets 
from  them. 

THAT’S  WHY  REO  DEALERS  are  so  loyal — they  know — 
they  do  not  guess,  they  know — that  in  Reo  cars  they  give 
their  customers  more  value  than  they  can  find  elsewhere. 

WELL,  THIS  SEASON  WE  WERE  CONFRONTED  with  a 
problem — -price  competition  to  an  extent  greater  than  ever 
before. 

OUR  DEALERS  INSISTED  that,  even  though  fortified  with 
Reo  quality  and  prestige,  still  they  could  not  wholly  ignore 
price  competition. 

WE  CONTENDED  that  price  did  not  matter;  that  it  fooled 
no  one — or  at  most  only  a  small  percentage  of  buyers  and 
they  not  the  most  desirable. 

WE  SHOWED  THEM  that  the  cost  of  making  Reos  could  not 
be  materially  lessened  without  reducing  the  quality — and 
that  our  plan  was  to  improve  the  quality  wherever  possible. 

WHY,  WE  REO  FOLK  wouldn’t  want  to  be  in  business  if 
we  couldn’t  feel  we  could  make  better  cars  this  year  than 
last;  next  year  than  this! 

WE  SET  OUR  OWN  STANDARDS  and  will  always  ignore 
those  of  others — at  least  when  they  trend  downward! 

BUT  THEY  PROTESTED  that  the  average  buyer  saw  only 
the  price  tag.  That  while  he  saw  the  reduction  in  price  he 
did  not  notice  the  reduction  in  quality — in  value.  So  they 
wanted  a  competitive  price  on  Reos  as  well  as  Reo  quality 
in  the  product. 

THERE  WAS  ONLY  ONE  WAY  it  could  be  done — that  was 
if  the  dealers  would  agree  to  handle  Reo  cars  on  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  than  is  the  rule  with  other  cars.  We  told 
them  that  if  they  would  agree  to  that,  we  could  set  a  price 
on  Reo  cars  that  would  create  a  genuine  sensation. 

AND  THEY  AGEED!  It  is  an  unprecendent  action  we 
believe.  And  that  the  hundreds  of  Reo  Distributors  as¬ 
sented  to  the  plan  was  due  to  another  unparalleled  con¬ 
dition — namely,  the  extremely  low  cost  of  selling  and  of 
giving  service  on  Reo  cars. 

A  CANVASS  SHOWED  this  remarkable  condition :  That  the 
average  cost  of  the  dealer’s  guarantee  on  a  Reo  car— the  cost 
of  keeping  it  in  perfect  running  order  and  its  buyer  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  was  less  than  six  dollars  per  car  per  year ! 

JUST  COMPARE  THAT  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  some 
makes  of  cars. 

WHY ,  ONE  OF  OUR  DEALERS  who  handled  two  other  lines 
last  season— but  who  says  he  will  handle  Reos  exclu¬ 
sively  hereafter  — tells  us  that  the  average  cost  to  him  per 
car  on  one  of  those  lines  was  $60  and  on  the  other  $49 — 
while  Reo  averaged  in  his  case  $4.75  per  car  per  year! 

AND  THAT  WASN’T  ALL.  The  factor  that  Reo  Distribu¬ 
tors  consider  most  important  is  the  customer — satisfied  or 
the  reverse.  For  you  must  know  that  though  that  dealer 
spent  $60  to  keep  a  certain  car  running  he  still  could  not 
keep  the  man  to  whom  he  had  sold  that  car  satisfied — not 
even  by  taking  it  back  and  standing  the  full  loss  himself. 

HE  COULD  NOT  REIMBURSE  HIM  in  dollars  for  the  de¬ 
lays,  the  disappointments,  the  aggravations  he  had  suffered. 

SO  REOS  WILL  BE  SOLD  in  the  future  on  a  lesser  margin 
from  dealer  to  user  (and  factory  margin  has  always  been  as 
close  as  was  safe)  than  any  other  automobile  in  the  same 
class  or  of  higher  price. 

AND  YOU  AS  A  REO  BUYER  get  the  full  benefit. 

AND  YOU  GET  MORE  THAN  THAT.  You  get  more  than 
a  Reo  at  the  price. 

YOU  RECEIVE  AN  ASSURANCE,  a  guarantee  that  cannot 
be  over-estimated — in  the  fact  that  Reo  cars  have  proven 
so  good — so  absolutely  dependable — so  economical  in  up¬ 
keep  and  operation — so  wonderfully  satisfying  to  their 
owners  that  those  dealers  feel  they  can  handle  them  on  that 
small  margin. 

WE  THINK  WE  HAVE  PROVEN  TO  YOU  how  and  why, 
and  therefore,  that  you  do  receive  a  higher  percentage  of 
value  for  your  money  when  you  buy  a  Reo  than  is  possible 
in  most,  or  perhaps  any  other  automobile. 
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The  Victor  system  of 
changeable  needles 
enables  you  to  meet 
verv  acoustic  condition 


volume  and  enables  you  to  adapt  every 


It  gives  you  perfect  control  of  the 
record  to  the  acoustic  limitations  of  any  room. 

The  different  kinds  of  Victor  Needles  give  you  different  and  distinct  gradations 
of  tone.  Without  this  changeable  needle  system,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
several  instruments,  each  with  a  different  tone,  to  give  such  variation. 

You  can  use  the  full-tone  needle,  the  half-tone  needle,  or  the  fibre  needle,  to  suit 
the  individual  beauty  of  each  record  to  its  particular  acoustic  surroundings. 

You  choose  the  volume  of  tone  and  play  each  record  as  loud  or  as  soft  as  you 
personally  wish  to  hear  it,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  artist’s  interpre- 

tation. 

Go  to  any  Victor  dealer’s  and  hear  your  favorite  music  played  with  the 
different  needles  and  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  infinite  variety  of  charm 
afforded  by  the  Victor  system  of  tone  control. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to 
Up  IL  1/  $350.  Write  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Over  the  Hills. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away 
A  little  boy  steals  from  his  morning  play, 
And  under  the  blossoming  apple  tree 
He  lies  and  dreams  of  the  things  to  be: 

Of  battles  fought  and  of  victories  won, 

Of  wrongs  o’erthrown  and  of  great  deeds 
done 

Of  the  valor  that  he  shall  prove  some  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away ! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

It’s  O  for  the  toil  the  livelong  day  ! 

But  it  mattered  not  to  the  soul  aflame 
With  a  love  for  riches  and  power  and 
fame ! 

On.  O  man,  while  the  sun  is  high — 

On  to  the  certain  joys  that  lie 
Yonder  where  blazetli  the  noon  of  day ; 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

An  old  man  lingers  at  close  of  day, 

Now  that  his  journey  is  almost  done, 

His  battles  fought  and  victories  won — 
The  oldtime  honesty  and  truth. 

The  truthfulness  and  the  friends  of  youth 
Home  and  mother — where  are  they? 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ! 

— Eugene  Field. 

* 

We  watched  the  bow-tying  expert  at 
the  ribbon  counter  making  up  a  big  hat 
bow.  As  she  gathered  the  ribbon  together 
to  form  a  tight  “waist”  she  twisted  a  hit 
of  fine  milliner’s  wire  around  it  to  hold  it 
in  place ;  then  went  on  placing  the  cross 
tie  and  ends.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  sew  a  how  in  place  in  the  middle 
so  that  it  “stays  put,”  and  the  wire  fast¬ 
ening  not  only  gives  better  results,  but  is 
a  helpful  time-saver. 

* 

Tuts  recipe  for  canned  Porter  apples 
comes  from  Massachusetts,  the  home  of 
that  famous  old  dessert  variety :  Wipe, 
quarter,  core  and  peel  the  apples,  then 
weigh  them.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  for 
10  minutes  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
apples  in  granulated  sugar  with  water, 
the  proportion  being  2 cupfuls  of  water 
to  one  pound  of  sugar.  Cook  the  apples 
slowly  in  the  syrup  until  soft ;  do  not 
crowd  them.  Skim  out  the  apples  care¬ 
fully  into  jars,  cover  with  the  boiling 
syrup  and  seal. 

* 

Many  recipes  for  gravy,  stews  or  sauce 
tell  the  cook  to  thicken  with  “brown 
flour.”  This  does  not  mean  graham  or 
entire  wheat  flour,  but  white  flour 
browned  in  the  oven.  It  colors  the  gravy 
or  sauce  while  thickening  it.  and  is  free 
from  any  “pasty”  taste.  To  prepare  it, 
spread  a  cup  of  white  flour  evenly  on  a 
pie  tin,  and  put  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 
As  it  dries  out  stir  it  often  enough  to  let 
it  all  color  evenly.  Let  it  cook  to  a  dark 
brown,  but  do  not  let  it  scorch,  as  that 
spoils  it.  When  done  turn  into  a  glass 
jar  and  keep  it  tightly  closed. 

* 

It  is  time  to  remember  any  household 
stumbling-block  that  was  an  active  cause 
of  domestic  discomfort  last  Winter.  It 
might  be  an  awkwardly  placed  woodbox 
that  was  always  in  the  way.  or  a  door 
that  did  not  latch  well,  or  a  shutter  that 
refused  to  stay  open  Trifling  inconven¬ 
iences,  that  might  be  easily  rectified  if 
given  thought,  are  often  responsible  for 
daily  friction  that  leads  to  a  deeply 
seated  grievance,  or  to  extra  fatigue  that 
becomes  the  last  straw  to  a  tired  house¬ 
keeper.  There  are  two  classes  of  troubles 
that  it  is  entirely  useless  to  worry  about 
— the  things  we  can  help,  and  the  things 
we  can’t.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of 
our  household  worries  belong  in  the  first 
class — and  not  the  least  of  these  are  the 
trifling  repairs,  ignored  through  the  warm 
months,  that  mean  so  much  in  comfort  or 
the  reverse  through  the  Winter  season. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Individual  buck  towels  for  barbers, 
dentists  and  doctors  were  noted  recently 
for  59  cents  a  dozen,  soft  bleached  linen. 
Very  nice  buck  towels  16x31  inches  were 
$1.92  a  dozen. 

Drapery  poplin  at  89  cents  a  yard  is  50 
inches  wide,  very  lustrous  and  attractive. 
It  is  used  for  curtains  and  light-weight 
draperies,  also  for  lining  other  hangings ; 
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Pickled  Artichokes. 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  pickle  ar¬ 
tichokes?  They  are  fine  when  put  down 
right.  E.  R. 

This  .refers  to  the  sunflower  or  Jerusa¬ 
lem  artichoke,  not  the  French  artichoke. 
Wash  and  peel  the  tubers,  then  put  them 
on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water. 
Let  them  come  to  a  boil,  and  partly  cook, 
but  not  until  soft.  Drain,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  like  cucumber  pickles,  covering  them 
with  boiling  vinegar,  seasoned  with  salt, 
and  spices  if  desired.  They  are  said  to 
make  excellent  sweet  and  spiced  pickles. 


Tomato  Catsup. 

There  was  a  very  good  recipe  for  toma¬ 
to  catsup  in  your  paper  about  this  time 
last  year,  but  mine  has  been  mislaid. 
Could  you  print  it  again?  A.  \v.  B. 

The  following  recipes,  which  were  given 
last  year,  are  reprinted  from  the  Rural 
Cook  Book : 

Tomato  Catsup. — Tare  one-half  bushel 
tomatoes  and  cook  until  very  soft,  sift 
them,  taking  all  the  seeds  out.  Then 
cook  until  as  thick  as  you  desire  the  cat¬ 
sup  and  then  add  one  quart  vinegar,  one- 
half  pint  salt,  and  the  following  spices : 
One  tablespoonful  each  of  cloves,  ginger 
and  cinnamon,  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of 
mustard,  black  popper  and  allspice,  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper. 
Let  it  cook  10  minutes,  then  bottle  and 
cork  tight,  no  further  sealing  is  needed  as 
it  will  keep  for  years  simply  corked. 

Tomato  Catsup  No.  2. — Wash  and  cut 
in  pieces  a  half  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes. 
Cook  in  a  porcelain-lined  or  granite  iron 
preserving  kettle  till  soft  enough  to  put 
through  a  sieve,  which  will  remove  skins 
and  seeds.  To  the  pulp  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  pep¬ 
per,  one-half  tablespoon  allspice,  one-half 
tablespoon  cloves  and  one-half  pint  vine¬ 
gar.  Let  the  tomato  cook  for  several 
hours  before  adding  the  spices  and  vine- 
gar.  Mix  the  salt  and  spices  dry  in  a 
bowl  and  blend  well  before  putting  into 
the  tomato.  Cook  till  quite  thick  and  put 
in  bottles.  Store  in  a  cool  cellar. 
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colors  are  dome  blue,  a  very  deep  rich 
shade,  rose  du  Barry  and  other  pink 
shades,  brown,  gold  and  green. 

Indian  blankets  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  size  54x72  inches,  bound  at  the 
ends,  are  $1.19.  Of  course,  these  are  not 
the  real  Navajo,  but  imitate  them  in  de¬ 
sign.  They  are  very  suitable  for  the  boy’s 
bed,  or  for  young  people  to  take  to 
boarding  school  or  college.  Crib  blankets 
of  eiderdown  flannel  are  75  cents,  but 


Embroidery  Designs 


900 — Design  for  embroidering  a  eliild’s 
dress,  especially  adapted  to  pattern  8728. 
l'rlee  of  embroidery  transfer  pattern  1.0 
cents. 


gown,  because  it  is  not  exposed  to  similar 
chances,  and  washing  lessens  the  fluffy 
surface.  The  smooth  striped  or  plain 
Scotch  flannels  are  19  to  24  cents  a  yard 
(19  at  a  special  sale)  ;  they  are  2S 
inches  wide,  and  show  a  variety  of  pretty 
colors,  pink,  blue,  Copenhagen,  tan,  gray 
or  white.  While  they  are  sold  largely 
for  pajamas  and  dressing  sacques,  they 
are  also  useful  for  children’s  clothes,  as 
they  wash  well. 

All-wool  challis,  27  inches  wide,  is  55 
cents  a  yard.  The  Autumn  designs  in¬ 
clude  chintz  patterns  on  light  or  dark 
grounds,  stripes,  dots  and  figures.  Navy 
blue  challis  with  small  green,  red  or  white 
dots  is  particularly  pretty  for  little  (and 
big)  girls’  dresses. 

A  very  useful  woman’s  garment  is  a 
long  belted  coat  of  cravenetted  gray  or 
brown  tweed,  with  convertible  collar  and 
sot-in  sleeves.  Body  and  sleeves  are  lined 
with  satin;  price,  $14.74. 

“Soiree”  is  a  shimmery  new  silk  used 
in  blouses,  very  soft  and  lustrous ;  a 
smart  tailored  model  of  soiree,  with  long 
sleeves,  bound  buttonholes  and  large  pearl 
buttons,  was  $0.94.  Another  plain  tail¬ 
ored  style  is  a  blouse  of  taffeta  with  wide 
self-colored  satin  stripes ;  price  $5.24. 


Canned  Corn. 


were  offered  for  50  cents  in  a  special  sale ; 
they  are  pink  or  pale  blue  printed  with 
Teddy  bears,  rabbits  or  bowknots  of 
white. 

Flannels  and  flannelettes  for  Fall  trade 
are  shown  in  great  variety.  We  disap¬ 
prove  of  flannelette  or  eiderdown  flannel 
for  children’s  wear,  wrappers  or  dressing 
sacques  because  of  the  fire  risk ;  the  light 
fluffy  surface  catches  in  a  minute  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  unguarded  flame.  There  is  not 
the  same  risk  about  a  flannelette  night- 


On  page  1040  you  again  give  the  recipe 
for  canning  corn  which  you  gave  last 
Summer.  We  tried  this  method  and 
found  the  amount  of  salt  excessive,  so 
that  the  corn  needed  considerable  freshen¬ 
ing  before  it  was  palatable.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  a  quarter  instead  of  a  half 
cup  of  salt  would  be  about  the  right  pro¬ 
portion.  The  corn  kept  perfectly  and  was 
very  fine  after  being  freshened.  w.  A.  R. 


Feather  Cake. — R.  T.  C.  asks  for  a 
good  recipe  for  a  light  cake.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  one  which  I  think  she  will  find  lives 
up  to  its  name :  One  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
one-half  cup  milk,  three  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  iy2  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  baking  powder.  Flavoring. 

MRS.  F.  II. 
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Colorado  Notes. 

I  can  sympathize  with  Mrs.  .T.  G.  S., 
on  page  994,  who  speaks  of  springs  and 
cisterns  running  dry  where  she  lives  in 
this  State.  But  we  have  no  cisterns  or 
springs  to  go  dry,  a  very  deep  well,  with 
scarcely  enough  wind  to  keep  stock  in 
water,  too  hard  to  pump  by  hand.  If 
we  had  a  big  cistern  it  would  have  been 
filled  many  times  this  season,  as  rains 
have  been  frequent  and  abundant,  and 
soft  water  is  a  blessing  one  cannot  prize 
enough.  The  day  our  wheat  was  headed 
the  mill  did  not  run ;  two  strong  men 
pumped  a  pail  of  water  for  me,  and  at 
noon  those  six  men  washed  in  the  same 
water,  knowing  how  scarce  it  was,  and 
they  were  clean,  tidy  men,  not  roughs. 
I  have  many  times  had  to  delay  wash¬ 
ing,  perhaps  doing  a  few  pieces  a  day,  as 
I  could  have  a  little  water,  and  thanks 
to  naptha  soap  a  little  water  goes  a  good 
way  when  it  has  to.  Our  neighbors  all 
own  their  farms  and  have  tanks  for  short¬ 
age,  so  do  not  have  so  much  trouble. 
As  we  do  not  care  to  own  land  here  we 
are  renters,  and  have  to  take  up  with 
what  we  can  get.  However,  in  way  of 
buildings  we  have  more  and  better  than 
on  most  rented  farms  here. 

I  find  a  blue  flame  wickless  oil  stove 
a  great  blessing  and  not  hard  to  keep 
clean,  doing  its  work  well  and  cheaply. 
I  have  lived  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
with  gas  used  for  cooking,  and  water 
on  tap,  but  I  would  rather  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  my  oil  stove  in  Summer  and 
coal  or  wood  in  Winter.  In  Northern 
Michigan  we  moved  in  a  house  that  had 
been  used  by  a  lumber  camp,  with  no 
end  of  filth,  but  we  had  a  wonderful  well 
of  water,  soft  and  pure,  well  only  12  feet 
deep,  and  the  water  standing  at  42  de¬ 
grees.  IIow  we  enjoyed  that  water! 

Since  coming  West  many  years  ago  we 
have  usually  been  some  distance  from 
neighbors;  or  in  some  cases  those  who 
were  neighborly.  Our  nearest  neighbor 
here  is  half  a  mile  distant,  being  quite 
well  settled  all  about  us.  But  often  I  do 
not  leave  home  all  Winter,  and  see  but 
very  few  people  as  we  are  far  from  strong. 
We  have  a  large  nuiriber  of  magazines 
sent  us  by  friends  and  our  list  of  pub¬ 
lications  which  we  take,  together  with 
quite  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
friends  from  Massachusetts  to  California, 
give  us  much  enjoyment.  It  is  our  soci¬ 
ety  in  a  great  measure.  We  also  keep 
in  touch  with  the  world’s  doings.  Where 
many  of  our  neighbors  take  cheap,' trashy 
literature  we  want  the  best. 

~  One  needs  to  mingle  with  people  even 
if  not  so  congenial.  We  cannot  obtain 
the  best  results  of  living  in  this  world 
to  shut  ourselves  up.  We  are  all  human, 
all  “one  man’s  sons.”  We  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  circumstances ;  try  to  make 
the  best  with  what  we  have.  Not  since 
we  visited  where  the  people  were  well-to- 
do  ;  no  children  ;  a  young  niece  lived  with 
them.  During  the  Winter  the  wife  and 
niece  (12  years  old)  helped  pitch  scores 
of  loads  of  straw  and  feed  for  cattle  and 
horses ;  they  have  a  great  number  of 
both,  and  she  told  me  she  felt  old  this 
Spring,  although  hardly  a  middle-aged 
woman  yet.  She  did  it  to  save  a  hired 
man  to  cook  for.  “I  have  always  done 
it,  and  milked  the  cows,  and  expect  to  as 
long  as  we  stay  on  the  ranch.”  .They 
live  in  a  little  two-room  house,  which  was 
built  on  the  homestead.  Across  from  it 
a  few  rods  is  quite  a  large  seven  or  eight- 
room  house,  which  is  on  a  farm  they 
bought.  It  needs  extensive  repairs,  and 
until  her  husband  will  fix  it  as  she 
wants  she  will  not  leave  the  little  house, 
although  the  larger  house  is  used  in  way 
of  storage  and  sleeping  of  help.  Water  is 
brought  from  the  windmills  in  pails,  while 
they  own  thousands  of  dollars  of  land  and 
stock.  They  traded  100  acres  of  land  last 
year  for  a  fine  automobile,  and  in  that 
way  the  woman  and  girl  get  about  the 
world  and  out  of  the  humdrum  of  hard 
work.  It’s  a  case  of  not  looking  at  life 
the  same  way  in  many  respects.  “I  boss 
outdoors ;  she  bosses  in  the  house,”  the 
husband  remarked  once. 

A  great  harvest  of  wheat,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  has  just  been  finished.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  wheat  will  be  sown  this  Fall. 
The  soil  is  in  ideal  condition  for  the 
seed.  One  neighbor  has  bought  a  tractor 
and  will  put  in  000  acres.  A  disk  follows 
the  plows,  all  drawn  by  the  tractor.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  wild  to  put  in  all  possible  crops, 


prices  being  so  good.  The  wives  and 
daughters  are  helping  indoors  and  out, 
and  many  a  fine  piano  will  be  brought 
into  the  homes  of  the  people  on  the 
Great  Plains  that  three  or  four  years 
ago  lived  in  dugouts,  sod  houses  and 
shacks.  I  wish  Mrs.  J.  G.  S.  would  cell 
us  more  of  her  home  and  life.  I  thing 
she  must  be  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  State. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Imperial  Cake. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour, 
three-quarters  pound  butter,  one  pound 
almonds,  blanched  and  cut  fine ;  one-half 
pound  citron,  one-quarter  pound  candied 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 


pattern 


8733 — Child’s  Dress, 
2  to  0  years. 


8724 — Empire  Neg¬ 
ligee  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  1G 
and  18  years. 


10  cents. 


8719A — Man’s  Neg¬ 
ligee  Shirt,  34  to  46 
breast. 


8719 — Girl’s  Apron, 
8  to  14  years. 


8734  —  Princesse 
Dress  Perforated  for 
Tunic  Length,  34  to 
40  bust. 


Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perfo  ratio  ns.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


cherries,  one-half  pound  seeded  raisins, 
rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  two  pieces  of 
candied  orange,  one  nutmeg,  10  eggs.  Bake 
in  a  loaf  in  a  moderate  oven.  This  is  a 
rich  and  delicious  cake  that  can  be  made 
some  time  before  it  is  used. 

MRS.  o.  E. 

One  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  five 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind, 
one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one-half 
pound  citron  chopped  fine,  one-half  cup 
sliced  blanched  almonds,  one-half  pound 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Mix 
dry  ingredients,  cream  butter  and  sugar, 


add  one  egg  at  a  time,  beating  hard  till 
all  are  added ;  add  flour,  then  lemon 
juice  and  dredged  nuts  and  citron.  Line 
loaf  pan  with  heavy  paper  well  greased, 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  one  hour. 
I  try  mine  wtih  a  toothpick ;  if  done  it 
will  come  out  clean.  I  hope  this  may 
be  the  recipe  wanted  ;  it  is  fine. 

MRS.  J.  L. 

On  page  1018  a  recipe  for  “Imperial 
cake”  is  asked  for.  I  am  glad  to  send  one 
I  know  is  all  right  and  probably  the  one 
asked  for.  The  old  recipe  called  for  wine, 
four  tablespoonfuls,  but  we  are  believers 
in  the  dry  movement,  so  substitute  water 
and  it  is  just  as  good.  One  pound  but¬ 
ter,  one  pound  sugar  (white),  two 
pounds  raisins,  one  pound  citron,  one 
pound  sweet  almonds  (blanched),  10  eggs, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  four  table¬ 
spoons  water,  one  pound  flour,  vanilla  or 
nutmeg.  mrs.  j.  c.  f. 


Chocolate  Layer  Cake. 

A  good  layer  cake  recipe  for  R.  T.  C. : 
One-half  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  sugar, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of  flour, 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  whites  of  three,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in 
three  or  four  jelly  tins.  Filling:  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  two  eggs  left,  grate  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  chocolate,  mix  with  the 
whites,  add  enough  fine  sugar  to  make  a 
thick  frosting.  Spread  between  cakes  and 
on  top  and  sides.  mrs.  j.  m. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  It.  T.  G. 
for  a  good  recipe  for  a  light  layer  cake  to 
put  chocolate  icing  on,  I  send  mine  with 
which  I  have  always  had  good  success.  It 
is  as  follows :  Two  oirps  of  sugar,  one- 
third  cup  of  butter,  three  eggs,  one  cup 
of  milk,  three  level  cups  of  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  yeast  powrter.  Cream  sugar 
and  butter  together,  add  eggs,  then  beat 
well,  add  the  milk,  flavor  to  suit  the  taste, 
add  the  flour  and  yeast  powder  sifted  to¬ 
gether.  If  wanted  nice  and  fine,  mix  with 
hands.  This  makes  three  layers.  The 
chocolate  icing  that  I  use,  and  which  I 
think  is  very  nice  is  as  follows :  One- 
half  cake  bitter  chocolate,  one  cup  sugar, 
three  tablespoonfuls  milk.  Put  over  the 
fire,  stir  constantly  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved  ;  if  too  thick  when  done,  add  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Do  not  have  it  too  thick,  or  it 
will  be  too  hard  when  done.  MRS.  A.  R. 


Too  much  idleness,  I  have  observed, 
fills  up  a  man’s  time  more  completely 
and  leaves  him  less  his  own  master  than 
any  sort  of  employment  whatsoever. — 
Edmund  Burke. 


Mail  Postal  for 
Kalamazoo  1916 
Wholesale 
Slove  Prices 

tyjEW styles  find  sizes— 500  to 
t  '  choose  from  —  faetory-to- 
you  prices— astonishing  sav¬ 
ings— 20  days’  trial  — year’s 
test— cash  orcrcdit,  easy  pay¬ 
ments— i\00, 000  guaranty. 

Wo  pay  freight  —  ship  with¬ 
in  24  hours.  Write  today 
1916  catalog  and  popul 
souvenir  book  “  Recipes 
Rhyme”  both  free. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  Gas 
Furnaces.  Ask 


Get 
Rid  of 
House 
Flies 

Those  Carriers  of 
Typhoid,  and  Other 
Dangerous  Diseases. 


You  can  do  It  most  effectively 
by  preventing  fly -eggs  from 
hatching.  And  the  U.  8.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  has  found  Powdered 
Borax  the  most  effective  substance 
for  this  purpose.  Its  application  is 
very  simple.  Just  sprinkle  2  ounces  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

(the  same  Borax  you  have  always  used 
In  your  home)  in  the  garbage  cau  each 
day  through  a  flour  sifter  or  sieve.  For 
manure  piles,  apply  10  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of  fresh  man¬ 
ure  la  the  same  manner  as  above,  and 
sprinkle  with  water. 

For  Sale  By  Mil  Dealers 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Ciotli  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  — “Rural  New-Yorker”— ou  outside. 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York  City 


Indian  Bead  Work 


is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
Indian  Bead  Wdrk  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

( One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.  ) 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads— dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white — a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  he  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


When  a  Cow  Bloats. 

Causes  of  The  Trouble. — Bloating 
is  distension  of  the  paunch  with  gas  due 
to  fermentation  of  feed  in  that  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  stomach  which  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  distension  occurs  high  up  in  the  left 
flank.  In  a  horse  the  bloating  occurs  in 
the  large  colon  (intestine)  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  right  flank.  In  cattle  bloating 
most  commonly  follows  gorging  on  feed, 
the  eating  of  wet  green  clover  or  Alfalfa 
when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  not.  accustomed  to  such  feed,  over¬ 
feeding,  neavy  feeding  when  the  cow  is 
fatigued  from  a  journey,  or  the  eating  of 
damaged  feed,  or  fermenting  or  decom¬ 
posing  feed.  Bloating  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  in  hot,  muggy  weather,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  electricity. 
There  will  be  less  danger  of  bloating  on 
clover  or  Alfalfa  if  the  cows  are  fed  hay 
before  turning  out,  if  kept  out  of  the 
field  when  it  is  wet  with  rain  or  dew, 
and  if  allowed  free  access  to  a  mixture  of 
slaked  lime  and  salt.  It  is  young  green 
Alfalfa  that  bloats  a  cow.  Bloating  rare¬ 
ly  if  ever  occurs  when  Alfalfa  is  in  bloom. 

Symptoms. — The  bloated  cow  has  diffi¬ 
culty  i  .  breathing,  as  the  distended 
stomach  presses  upon  the  diaphragm. 
Suffocation  frequently  is  the  cause  of 
death ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  absorption  of 
poisonous  gases  from  the  fermenting 
feed.  The  distended  paunch  may  rise 
higher  than  the  back  bone.  The  animal 
has  difficulty  in  walking,  may  have  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  and  shows  anxiety  of  counte¬ 
nance,  the  eyes  staring  and  the  nostrils 
being  dilated.  Chewing  of  the  cud  (ru¬ 
mination)  ceases  and  manure  and  urine 
may  be  retained.  '  The  muscles  of  the 
walls  of  the  paunch  cease  to  act,  after  a 
time,  and  when  paralysis  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  distension  upon  the  nerves  has 
taken  place,  recovery  seldom  occurs.  That 
eondi'  a  more  often  is  present  in  en¬ 
gorgement  of  the  paunch  with  feed,  and  in 
that  ailment  drugs  do  little  good,  and 
opening  of  the  paunch  for  removal  of  feed 
is  resorted  to  by  the  veterinarian. 

Operation  for  Bloat. — Every  stock 
owner  should  know  what  to  do  when  a 
cow  becomes  dangerously  bloated.  If  the 
danger  is  great  the  gas  should  be  liber¬ 
ated  by  use  of  a  trocar  and  canula.  The 
former  is  a  daggerlike  instrument  insert¬ 
ed  in  a  tube  (the  canula).  A  small  open¬ 
ing  is  eut  in  the  skin  of  the  most  distend¬ 
ed  part  of  the  paunch,  high  up  in  the  left 
flank,  close  to  the  last  rib  and  transverse 
processes  of  the  spine.  The  point  of  the 
trocar  is  inserted  in  the  slit,  then  the  in¬ 
strument  is  struck  a  blow  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  to  drive  it  inward,  down¬ 
ward  and  forward  the  entire  length  of  the 
canula.  The  trocar  is  now  withdrawn 
and  the  canula  left  in  place  to  liberate 
the  gas.  When  all  of  the  gas  has  escaped 
the  trocar  is  put  back  in  the  canula  and 
both  are  then  withdrawn  together.  If 
the  canula  is  withdrawn  without  the  tro¬ 
car  in  place  it  will  be  likely  to  pull  liquid 
and  feed  from  the  paunch  and  drop  them 
between  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  the 
abdominal  wall  to  set  up  irritation  and 
possibly  form  a  troublesome  abscess.  If 
it  is  found  necessary  to  use  the  trocar  and 
canula  a  second  or  *hird  time  a  new  cut 
should  be  made  in  the  skin  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  canula  tied  in  place  by  a  string 
around  the  body  until  the  formation  of 
gas  ceases.  The  gas  may  also  be  removed 
by  passing  a  long  half-inch  rubber  tube 
(hose)  down  the  gullet  (oesophagus)  into 
the  stomach.  To  do  this  the  head  of  the 
cow  is  held  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
back,  or  approximately  in  that  position, 
and  the  tube  having  been  placed  in  the 
mouth  is  run  back  into  the  throat  and 
pushed  downward  the  moment  the  cow  is 
seen  to  swallow.  Should  the  tube  hap¬ 
pen  to  pass  into  the  windpipe,  which 
rarely  occurs,  that  can  be  detected  by  the 
air  rushing  back  and  forth  in  the  tube 
as  the  animal  breathes. 

Simple  Treatment. — If  the  owner  has 
neither  a  tube  nor  trocar  and  canula 
there  are  some  simple  measures  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  he  may  resort.  One  is  to 
stand  the  cow  in  cold  water,  or  to  dash 
cold  water  over  the  back.  Another  plan 
is  to  pull  out  the  tongue,  or  throw  a 


handful  of  salt  into  the  back  of  the 
mouth.  The  most  common  or  popular 
plan  is  to  place  a  piece  of  fork  handle  or 
similar  round  wood  bitwise  in  the  mouth 
and  tie  it  there.  This  prevents  suffoca¬ 
tion,  as  the  animal  belches  in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  the  stick.  Standing  the  cow 
with  her  forefeet  much  higher  than  her 
hind  feet  helps  to  relieve  bloat  in  that  it 
keeps  the  distended  paunch  from  pressing 
upon  the  diaphraghm,  the  web  of  muscle 
which  separates  the  abdominal  cavity 
from  the  chest  cavity. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — This  consists 
in  giving  two  ounces  of  turpentine  in  a 
pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  quart  of  new 
milk  ;  or  two  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  dissolved  in  water  and  having  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  ounce  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  and  one  dram  of  fluid  extract  of 
mix  vomica;  or  a  tablespoonful  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  a  quart  of  new  milk  ;  or  half 
an  ounce  of  salicylic  acid  in  water ;  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  chlorinated  lime  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Rectal  injections  of  soapy  warm 
water  are  useful ;  or  a  quart  of  warm 
water  and  one  tablespoonful  of  glycerine 
may  be  injected  once  an  hour  and  the  cow 
be  given  walking  exercise.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  regular  trocar  and 
canula  the  owner  may  liberate  the  gas  by 
inserting  a  metal  tube  of  any  kind,  even 
the  spout  of  a  coffee  pot  having  been 
successfully  used  for  the  purpose;  or  a 
large  quill  has  been  used,  or  in  a  case  of 
emergency,  the  blade  of  a  knife  has  been 
thrust  into  the  distended  part  and  turned 
around  to  dilate  the  wound  and  allow 
escape  of  the  gas.  The  latter  plan  is 
highly  objectionable,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  troublesome  abscess,  or  gas 
may  get  under  the  skin,  from  the  paunch, 
and  cause  troublesome  emphysema.  Tt 
should  only  be  done  when  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  life.  The  trained  vet¬ 
erinarian  employs  drugs  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  the  owner  to  use,  but 
which  are  wonderfully  effective  in  skilled 
hands,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
well  to  employ  a  graduate  veterinarian  to 
attend  to  a  valuable  cow,  as  soon  as  first 
aid  assistance  has  been  given.  A.  s.  A. 

y 

In  desperation  a  farmer  recently  gave 
employment  to  a  shabbily  dressed  and 
shifty-eyed  individual,  who  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  he  never  got  tired. 
Later  in  the  day  he  went  out  to  see  how 
his  new  man  was  getting  on  at  hoeing 
the  potatoes,  lie  found  him  resting  at 
ease  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hedge. 
“What  does  this  mean?”  gasped  the  in¬ 
dignant  farmer,  when  he  had  swallowed 
some  of  his  wrath.  “I  thought  you  nev¬ 
er  got  tired?”  “Well,  I  don’t,”  replied 
the  loafer  calmly.  “This  doesn’t  tire 
me.” — Credit  Lost. 


A  REAL  CHANCE 
TO  BUY 

Holsteins 

THE  FIRST 

HAVERHILL  SALE 

OCTOBER  1,  1915 

AT  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

90  HEAD 

of  extra  good  cattle,  featuring  the 

ENTIRE  DISPERSION 
of  the  E.  D.  TAYLOR  HERD 

nearly  half  of  which  are  daughters  of 
Crown  Prince  Mechthilde  De  Kol, 
a  sire  of  extra  good  show  quality. 

Watch  for  further  announcements 
and  write  early  for  catalog. 

All  animals  over  6  months  of  age 
will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  State 
approved  veterinarians. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co., 
Inc.,  Sale  Managers 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  to  Buy  Daughters 

Of  the  following  great  sires : 

King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke 

Beauty  Walker  Pietertje  Prince 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

King  Pontiac  Fayne  Alcartra 
Finderne  Pride  Fayne 

Count  Pontiac  Spofford 
King  of  the  Pontiacs 

Lakeland  King  Pontiac 
Hengerveld  De  Kol  5th 
Denver  Pontiac  Boy 
Sir  Prilly  Walker 
King  Lyons 
King  Jon 

You  will  find  a  few  daughters  of  some  of  these,  but  It,  etC. 

MORE  THAN  HALF 

the  offerings  in  the  sale  are  females  bred  to  them.  Thus  in  the  coming  calves 
you  will  get  back  a  large  part  and,  in  some  cases,  more  than  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  dam. 

The  best  breeding  from  some  of  the  best  herds  owned  by  the  leading  breeders  of  the  country. 
If  these  things  mean  what  they  should  to  you,  you  will  attend  the 

Breeders  Consignment  Sale  Co.’s  18th  Sale  at  the  Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 
OCTOBER  12-13,  1915,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

All  over  6  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  State  approved  veterinarians.  If  you 
want  catalog  of  this  sale  be  sure  to  write  early  to  the  sale  managers. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


• 
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IEEP 

STAR  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  (Unit  System) 

Star  Stalls  are  assembled  in  the  Factory  — 
no t  in  your  barn.  Built  and  furnished  on 
the  Unit  System— each  stall  separate  and 
complete.  Star  Alignment  Device  lines  all 
animals  at  tho  gutter.  Equipped  with  Giant  Star 
Stanchion — the  strongest  made,  with  one  hand  lock 
—fits  any  size  neck— adjustable  for  calves  or  bulls 
— furnished  with  automatic  sure  stop — everlasting 
wood  lining  —  double  chain 
hanging  —  features  found  in 
no  other  Bam  Equipment. 

Write  for  special  catalogs 
— tho  most  complete  ever -is¬ 
sued,  and  state  whether  you 
intereBtedin  Stallsand  Stanchions 
—Latter  Carriers,  or  Hay  Toola, 


Barn  Plans 
FREE 

Let  ua  help  you  de¬ 
sign  your  new  barn 
or  remodel  your  old 
ono.  Blue  Prints 
Free  to  you. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

41 8  Hunt  Street  Harvard,  Illinois 


The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STARCHION~\ 

Saving1  of  time  and  co\v*comfort 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely'  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them — in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Lot  us  Hend  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan- 
chioUH,  Litter  and  Feed  CarrlerH,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC.  CO. 

60-70  Main  St.  -  -  Attica.  N.  ” 


LU.  i 

t: y 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  lino  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed. 

PprC  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  do- 
r  IV Ei Ei  scribes  our  complete  lino  of  labor- 
saving  bam  equipment,  write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


THE  ENTIRE 


BELLWOOD  FARMS 

FLOCK  OF 

Shropshire  Sheep 

numbering  250  head,  will  be  sold  at 
auction  at  Bellwood  F'artns, Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  September  17th, 
at  11  o’clock.  These  sheep  are 
nearly  all  of  imported  blood,  select¬ 
ed  from  the  finest  flocks  in  England 
without  regard  to  cost. 

For  catalogue  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  405  Main  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Best  Breeding  flock  in  America. 
Foundation  stock  for  «ale.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue  to 

H.  L.  WARDWELL 
Box  E  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
or  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  “book¬ 
let"  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N  Y. 

Hampshire-Down  Sh eep ~j't nm iLau  d 

Ewes  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  25  J^TeweS’roV 

E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Registered  ShropshiresllSS!  S&WuSSiSS 


Dogs  artel  Ferrets 


Corral o* — Single,  pairs  and  dozen  lots.  Stamp  for 
rerreis  price  list.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  o 

rrODCTC  CfiD  CAI  C  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

rEnnCId  run  OHLC  jno.  f.  Murray,  New  London,  o. 

Ferrets  f or Sale  Eith 6 r  c?lori  or 


lots.  Choice  stock. 


small ;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

C.  H.  Keefer  8  Co..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


_  Built  low— 

wide  tires  prevent  rutting 
,  —light  draft— save  work  and  repairs.  Write  for 
free  catalog  of  steel  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


There  is  yet  time  to  get  one  of 

Those  Good 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

For  this  year’s  crop  we  are 
making  immediate  shipments. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  West  St..  -  Rutland,  Vt. 


Pnllla  Piino- The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blond- 
bUlllc  rUpS  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  l’a. 

firosl  nano  Pnne-From.  imported  stock.  Black  and 
uicaT  UaitB  rupS  Harlequin.  Price,  $25.  Write  tor 
particulars  to  J.  U.  SWITZER,  Jonestown,  l’a. 

FOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

broke  to  gun  and  field,  by  experienced  hunters. 
Coon,  fox  and  rabbit  hound  pups,  and  extra  fine 
ones,  $5  each.  Order  now  and  he  acquainted  with 
your  dog  hv  hunting  season.  Stamp  for  photos. 

H.  C.  LYTLE,  -  Fredericksburg,  Ohio 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  .... 

.  .$1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

..  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler 

. ..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

..  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 

..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . 

. ..  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 

1121 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Constructive  Breeding. 

The  breeding  of  stock  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  art.  It  is  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  the  majority  of  far¬ 
mers  of  our  State  if  not  of  our  nation. 
Upon  it  all  advancement  and  success  in 
dairying  is  based.  Upon  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  desirable  characteristics  rests  im¬ 
provement  in  the  live-stock  industry  as 
well  as  in  any  other  industry.  Every 
year  brings  improvements  in  our  farm 
machinery ;  every  year  adds  to  the  ease 
and  efficiency  of  transportation.  The 
breeding  of  animals  is  quite  similar  to 
manufacturing ;  if  first  class  goods  or  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  we  may  expect  a  valuable 
product ;  if  material  of  unknown  worth 
is  used  we  do  not  know  what  to  expect. 
The  only  way  we  can  determine  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  thing  is  to  choose  material  of 
known  value.  The  indiscriminate  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  thoughtless  owner  will  never 
improve  his  stock.  Some  there  are  who 
still  think  a  high  producer  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  mediocre  cows,  but  we  know 
that  such  cows  as  Finderne  Holingen 
Fayne,  Sophie  19th,  Murne  Cowan  and 
some  others,  were  not  born  from  grade 
stock.  In  truth,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
wait  for  a  “maybe”  ;  it  does  not  pay. 

The  man  who  starts  out  to  find  a  bull 
to  use  for  the  keeping  of  it  is  on  the 
wrong  road  unless  he  gets  a  purebred 
bull,  which  is  not  likely.  If  he  gets  the 
scrub  bull  and  brings  it  to  his  herd  and 
mates  him  to  his  cows  he  stands  about 
the  same  chance  in  getting  a  good  calf  as 
a  boy  would  of  getting  a  red  marble  by 
closing  his  eyes  and  inserting  his  hand 
into  a  two-bushel  bag  of  marbles  in  which 
there  was  expected  to  be  a  red  one.  The 
two  cases  are  the  same.  The  sire  has 
characteristics  of  all  kinds  in  the  greatest 
profusion  as  well  as  confusion.  No  care 
lias  been  exerted  to  determine  his  charac¬ 
teristics,  arrange  them  and  amass  the  fa¬ 
vorable  ones  by  years  of  selective  breed¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  to  revert,  to  go 
back  to  lower  standards  instead  of  going 
forward.  Man  must  exert  his  power  of 
selection  if  he  intends  to  improve  his 
stock.  Suppose  that  for  25  years  a  care¬ 
ful  breeder  has  bred  purebred  stock  chosen 
from  the  best  of  strains,  mated  those  with 
most  favorable  points  and  cared  for  them 
to  the  best  of  his  ability;  eliminating 
those  that  have  not  measured  up  to  his 
conception  of  what  the  best  should  be. 
lie  has  done  much  to  do  away  with  the 
less  favorable  points ;  and  those  before 
had  practiced  the  same  care  so  that  that 
strain  had  been  selected  for  many  years. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  the  good  points 
would  outnumber  the  poor  ones  and  a  calf 
from  a  bull  of  that  herd  mated  with  a  cow 
from  a  herd  of  similar  treatment  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  becoming  a  good 
individual  than  one  from  a  bull  and  cow 
of  chance  breeding.  The  grade  or  scrub 
sire  or  dam  is  a  bag  of  marbles,  and  there 
is  no  safe  chance  for  the  farmer  to  take. 
The  farmer  must  construct  his  stock ; 
must  raise  them  to  a  higher  level.  He 
must  preserve  the  good  points,  increase 
them  and  decrease  the  chance  of  getting 
poor  progeny.  These  comparisons  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  stock.  Like  begets  like 
and  the  better  the  parents  the  better  the 
offspring.  w.  J.  itagar. 


Breeding  Color  Into  Milk. 

I  run  a  milk  wagon,  and  my  cows  are 
mostly  Holsteins,  some  purebred  and 
some  grades.  The  milk  is  sold  in  bottles, 
and  the  milk  after  cream  rises  looks  light 
colored.  What  would  be  the  best  breed 
to  cross  with  my  Holsteins,  a  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  sire,  and  would  heifers  from 
that  cross  do  to  keep  on  breeding?  Would 
they  make  a  cow  that  would  give  a  good 
flow  of  milk  and  have  a  better  color  in 
the  milk,  or  would  you  cuggest  any  other 
kind  of  a  cross?  M.  n.  B. 

St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich. 

I  would  not  advise  M.  D.  B.  to  cross¬ 
breed  his  dairy  animals  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  animal  that  would  yield 
milk  of  a  higher  quality  but  rather  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  add  to  his  Holstein  herd 
Guernseys  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bring 
up  the  color  and  quality  of  his  milk  to 
the  standard  desired.  A  few  grade 
Guernseys  might  easily  be  purchased  as 
needed,  and  the  same  bull  that  is  used 
on  the  Holstein  cows  could  freshen  the 
cows,  and  the  calves  need  not  be  raised. 


The  milk  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
after  it  is  all  drawn,  which  would  insure 
the  same  color  and  quality  of  the  product 
in  all  of  the  bottles.  Crossbred  animals 
do  not  reproduce  true  to  type,  for  you  are 
quite  as  apt  to  inherit  the  quality  of  the 
Holstein  and  the  quantity  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  when  just  the  reverse  is  wanted.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  milk  in  the  cans  would  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  mixing  breeds  of  animals, 
and  it  will  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  same 
way  that  it  has  solved  similar  problems  in 
other  dairy  districts.  F.  c.  M. 

“So,”  said  the  old  general,  “you  think 
you  would  make  a  good  valet  for  an  old 
wreck  like  me,  do  you?  I  have  a  glass  eye, 
a  wooden  leg  and  a  wax  arm  that  needs 
looking  after,  not  to  mention  false  teeth, 
etc.”  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,  general,”  re¬ 
plied  the  applicant  enthusiastically.  “I’ve 
had  lots  of  experience.  I  worked  six  years 
in  the  assembling  department  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  factory.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

DA.IIIY  CATTLE 


300  HOLSTEINS 
AT  AUCTION 

NOVEMBER,  15-16,  1915,  at 
SYRACUSE  SALE  PAVILION 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

NOVEMBER,  17-18,  1915,  at 
HOLSTEIN  SALE  PAVILION 
EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

These  sales  feature  the 
dispersion  of  two  splendid 
herds  one  of  which  contains 
the  greatest  bred  bull  ever 
offered  for  sale. 

Watch  for  more  partic¬ 
ulars  about  this  great  young¬ 
ster  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  offerings. 

All  over  6  months  of  age 
tuberculin  tested  by  State 
approved  veterinarians. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  & 
PEDIGREE  CO.,  INC. 

Sale  Managers 

LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


Hereford  Cattle 


anti  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale. 
A  usable  Valley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  Vork 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff0ofalV"eYi  ai 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenamio.  N.Y. 


7  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 


for  sale— King  of  the 
l’ontiacs,  Sir  Veeman 
Ilengervekl  and  31  lb.  sire  breeding.  Write, 

I’.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZENOVIA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

3  to  4  Months  Old 

For  Sale  at  Moderate  Prices.  Herd  Tuber¬ 
culin  Tested.  Apply  to 

JAMES  DUCKHAM,  OYSTER  BAY.  N.Y^ 


R-GUERNSLY  BULL  \s  o  sure  v/o\j 

\o  increase  your  profiVs.  Grado  up  your 
herd  by  us'm^  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
Bull  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 

For  Sale- Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

1  yoar  old.  Sire— Raymond  Bull  Moose  No.  22:330, 
GreatGrand  Sire — Im.  Masher  Sequel,  A.R.  Dam- 
Golden  Cream  of  Springfield,  No.  40418.  A  fine 
healthy  hull,  in  splendid  condition  and  roaily  for 
service.  Price  reasonable,  if  sold  at  once.  Apply 
RIDGE  VIE  W  FARM,  Box  S,  G’azenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  hi  ed  by  Robert  Wallace  Auehen  brain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

PU RETIRED  AYRSHIRE  HULL CA LYES  for 
sale,  one  to  seventeen  months  old.  Damson  ad 
vanced  Registry  test.  W0H0N0AKE  HEIGHTS,  Woranoco,  Mass 


)  DAIRY  CATTLE ~  ~| 

“Meridale  Facts” 


147  cows  in  the  Meridale  Herd  average  7994  lbs.  milk, 
518  lbs.  butter,  in  yearly  authenticated  test  work,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Register  of  Merit  rules  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  78*f  of  them  qualified  for 
Class  AA.  indicating  that  they  performed  under  normal 
conditions  the  normal  functions  of  both  lactation  and 
motherhood. 

The  average  yearly  field  of  tested  Meridale  Jerseys  has 
increased  1045  lbs.  milk,  104  lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  in  six 
years’  work. 

If  such  FACTS  interest  you,  we  would  like  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  “Meridale  Facts”  for  1915.  Address: 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Choice  Jersey  heifers,  age  about  18  months,  are  bred 
to  a  splendid  Son  of  Nobles  Fairy  Lad,  their  dams 
have  the  blood  of  Coomassie  and  St.  Tlelier  also  the 
l>e  Laval  strain,  they  are  20  quart  cows, 

H.  W.  BASSETT,  -  DERBY,  CONN. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  JERSEYS 

The  kind  that  pay.  We  have  listed  for  eale  a  pure  bred  hull 
one  year  old  on  8ept.  15th.  Solid  light  grey  with  black  points. 
A  line  extra  large  animal.  Dam  is  8t.  Lambert.  Sire  in 
grandson  of  the  IMPORTED  JAP.  We  have  many  other,  both 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  Jerseys.  DELAW  ARK  CO. 
JERSEY  BREEDERS  ASSO.,  Franklin,  N*  Y. 


IFR<nFVCL— Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  $50  to  $100. 

1  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows,  $100  to  $250. 
Heavy  producing  Imp.  and  Reg.  of  Merit  Stock.  Blood 
—Eminent  Raleigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad, 
etc.  All  Stock  offered  backed  by  Official  butter  records. 
OAK  WOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION; 

Registered  Jersey  bn  11 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshnw  Blilu..  Pittsliuroh.  Pa. 


Special  3P x*i c o 

ON  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Calves  and  yearlings.  Send  for  list,  stating 
class  and  age  of  animal  you  want.  We 
can  and  will  please  you. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamucliy,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS  Several  Hundred 

now  listod  for  salo  by  our  members.  These  aro 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  has  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  tire  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  Wo  have  had  no  foot  and  month  disease. 
Pot-  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Tlolstcln  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  aro  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

41)  high  grade  Holstein  yearlings,  $35  each.  (!  bulls, 
2  to  6  months  old,  Grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyko 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams,  $50  to  $75  each.  7g  Holstein 
heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  express  paid  in  lots 
of  5.  Registered  and  high  grade  cows  at  very  low 
prlcos.  REAGAN  BROS.,  TELLY,  NEW  YORK 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 


is  the  best  place 
to  buy  grade 
Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Unleipin  Sprvipp  Rii||-B’"vndsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 

MOisiem  oervice  dun  Uyke  and  Kine  Se(,is  (<)I10 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontiac. 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.60.  They  are  extra  good 
Individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  TUB  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


Ontario  Run  Pioti«~,,on’'  Sept.ao.iau.  Show 
Ullianouonrieije  Holstein:  more  than  half 

white;  ready  for  service.  Siro,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  inns. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  fov 
pedigree.  Clove rdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


DCftnV  FOB  QFBUIPF-PRICES,  S/b  00  to  SI50  00 

KLAUT  rUK  dtlfVIlst  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  Wood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS.  RYE,  N.  Y. 


t  ^ - -  - | 

SWI3NTE 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

ike  best 


“PIG  dollars  are  BIG  dollars 

It’R  easy  to  turn  cheapest  feed 
to  flueRt  pork  via  Jerxey  Reds. 
My  new  pig  book  tells  how  to 
do  it.  Free  on  request. 


Chester  White  Pigs 


10  wkR.  to  8  moR.  old:  fi 
Jerney  Cows  2  to  fi  yrs.  old; 
and  8  hull  caIvor  4  to  10 
moR.old.  50  Lincoln  lambs. 

H  rite  for  descriptive  circular  and  piHce  list. 

EDWARn  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  "  Eureka  Stock  Farm,"  West  Chester,  Penoa 


100  Registered 


0. 1.C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars,  gilts,  bred  sows,  pigs 
for  immediate  shipment.  Trios  at  2  mos., 

$25;  at  3  mos.,  $40.  All  stock  registered. 
Large.  Healthy,  Prolific  parent  stock. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Bellvalo,  New  York 


Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  ho 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  I  probably  will  he  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  requirements,  they  will  havo  boon  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
Man  will  feel  at  home  and  havo  his  mind  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  busy  season  comes. 

R.  Y.  BUCK  LEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  us  to  William  Riis, 
of  Buenos  Airos,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
livo  pigs,  their  first  litters;  after  being  on  -.hipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling  1), 000  miles.  Selected  hoars 
and  bred  sows  for  sale.  H.  C.  S  H.  B.  Harpcniiing,  Dundee,  N.Y 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
«).  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


For  Sale  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N  Y. 


BerKsliires 

Show  and  breeding  stock— all  ages.  Foundation 
herds  carefully  solected.  Writo  for  now  catalog. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGEK,  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


RFRKSHIRFS — The  1°"~'  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
ULiinumiiLO  drown  for  breedersand  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bornian,  Md. 


JR  SALE— Largo  English  Yorkshires,  liegistered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  L.  Slifer.  R.R.  2,  Quakartown,  Pa. 


CEW  CHOICE  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  AND  BOARS 

1  from  last  spring's  litters,  $10  each  hut  worth  $15. 
CLOYEKDALK  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.Y, 


Purebred  Berkshire  Boar-,^^d„ynf^.se17g; 

class  individual.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Blnaliamton,  NT. 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  R°tock°  Either1’^ 

Ridfjely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


FOR  SALE 

Du  roc  J.crseys.  Hither  sex.  Pairs  not  related.  Best 
of  breeding.  Registered  and  transferred.  For  quick 
acceptance,  five  months  pigs.  $15.00.  Two  months, 

$3. 60.  Edward  van  Alslyne  S  Son,  Sunnysido  Forms,  Kimlcrtmok,  H.  Y. 


II  ORSES 


Shetland  Pon i esiSz0ElL 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.  S.  $50  to  $150 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  L’ONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MORGAN  BROOD  MARE  FOR  SALE 

due  to  foal  Aug.  1,  to  the  service  of  ”  Gen.  Gates.” 
Premier  stallion  at  the  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  farm. 
Mare  will  be  robred  without  extra  oxpense  if  pur¬ 
chaser  desires.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  raise  up  a 
valuable  young  team  of  Morgans. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  -  MiddleFmry,  Vt. 


POP  CAI  17— Thoroughbred  Percheron  Mare 
Colts  foaled  in  1913,  (Spring.) 
R.  Grace,  La  Grangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Yr. 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer,  announces  a  sale  by  auction  on 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th,  1915 

At  FLORHAM  FARMS,  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

of  a  choice  selection  of  about  80  head  of  Guernsey  cattle,  the  property  of  MR.  J.  L.  HOPE. 

As  Mr.  Hope  is  operating  Florham  Farms  under  a  short  lease  and  the  stabling  accoinmo' 
dation  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the  recent  fire,  it  has  been  determined  to  reduce  the  herd- 

The  selection  for  this  sale  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  tempt  fanciers  to  come  long  distan¬ 
ces  and  will  include  cows  with  large  ADVANCED  REGISTER  records,  heifers  by  the  well- 
known  Florham  herd  sires,  imported  heifers  of  choice  breeding  bred  to  the  herd  hulls,  young 
bulls  of  most  desirable  individuality  and  with  May  Rose  blood  through  both  sire  and  dam. 

The  bulls  will  number  15  or  more,  ranging;  in  age  from  calves  to  two-year-olds.  These 
have  been  selected  from  a  large  accumulation,  and  breeders  and  dairymen  have  never  had 
a  better  opportunity  to  secure  the  best  at  their  own  prices. 

For  catalogue  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  J.  L.  HOPE,  Madison,  N.  J. 
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Poultry  in  the  Orchard 


One  of  our  readers  in  Virginia  says 
that  he  has  SO  acres  of  apples  and  is 
planning  to  put  his  Leghorn  hens  in  col¬ 
ony  houses  out  among  the  trees,  lie  is 
afraid  that  these  birds  will  injure  the 
fruit  by  pecking  it  on  the  ground,  and 
also  by  flying  up  into  the  tree  where  the 
fruit  is  growing.  lie  hesitates  therefore, 
to  put  these  birds  out  into  the  orchard  at 
this  season.  In  your  judgment  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  serious  loss  of  the 
fruit  when  hens  are  kept  in  this  way? 

I  cannot  keep  hens  in  any  considerable 
numbers  in  the  orchard  and  get  first  qual¬ 
ity  fruit.  There  is  too  much  nitrogen 
which  causes  an  enormous  wood  growth, 
very  heavy  foliage  and  very  poor  fruit. 
If  I  had  80  acres  of  orchard  I  would 
keep  the  hens  out  of  it  and  look  around 
for  some  cheap  land,  for  the  hens,  where 
they  could  do  no  harm.  I  expect  to 
build  some  laying  houses  in  an  orchard, 
hut  shall  expect  to  sacrifice  the  orchard. 
Mine  is  a  small  orchard  and  will  not  in¬ 
volve  the  loss  that  would  come  in  an 
80-acre  combination. 

Connecticut.  fred’k  m.  peasley. 

This  inquirer  will  be  wise  to  put  his 
Leghorn  colony  houses  in  his  orchard. 
The  benefit  to  the  trees  will  far  outweigh 
any  injury  they  may  do.  I  have  some 
friends  who  are  growing  a  large  apple 
orchard  of  10,000  trees  on  Grand  Isle  in 
Lake  Champlain,  and  they  have  now 
2.000  White  Leghorns  running  in  that  or¬ 
chard.  There  are  500  old  apple  trees  on 
the  place,  and  800  barrels  of  fine  fruit 
were  sold  from  it  last  year.  liens  were 
kept  in  the  orchard  last  year,  and  the 
number  largely  increased  this  year.  The 
fruit  that  drops  on  the  ground  is  gen¬ 
erally  bruised  and  not  marketable  except 
for  cider  or  dried  fruit;  tall  market 
apples  are  supposed  to  be  hand-picked. 
The  fruit  that  the  hens  would  pick  would 
be  mostly  unmarketable  anyway.  In  my 
opinion  the  destruction  of  grubs,  mag¬ 
gots.  worms,  etc.,  by  the  hens,  not  to 
mention  the  value  of  the  fertilizer,  would 
pay  many  times  over  for  the  fruit  de¬ 
stroyed.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

I  have  made  inquiries  in  regard  to 
poultry  doing  any  damage  among  fruit, 
when  houses  are  placed  in  an  orchard. 
The  fruit  men  all  advise  not  to  set  the 
colony  house  too  close  to  any  one  tree, 
also  do  not  put  poultry  in  an  orchard 
until  the  trees  are  three  or  four  years 
old ;  after  that  they  consider  the  poultry 
does  good  instead  of  harm.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  hen  will  ever  damage  any 
fruit  on  the  tree.  a.  nr.  tollard. 

.  Delaware  Agricultural  College. 

The  combination  of  tree  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  poultry  raising  with  a  view  to 
egg  production  is,  to  my  mind,  one.  of 
the  very  best  combinations  of  farming. 
Briefly  stated,  the  principal  advantages 
of  this  combination  are  that  there  is  a 
splendid  distribution  of  labor  throughout 
the  year.  Much  of  the  work  of  handling 
the  tree  fruit  plantation  in  the  North 
can  be  done  at  times  during  the  day  and 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  it 
will  not  conflict  seriously  with  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  poultry  farm.  The  great  stress 
of  work  on  an  egg  farm  comes  during  the 
Spring  season,,  when  the  heaviest  egg 
yield  is  secured!  and  when  it  is  necessary 
to  hatch  and  rear  the  young  stock  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  flock.  The  slackest  season 
on  a  poultry  farm  is  generally  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall,  at  which  time  the 
large  amount  of  work  connected  with  the 
harvesting  of  fruit  occurs.  The  fact  that 
a  variety  of  tree  fruits  may  be  harvested 
during  the  period  covering  several  months 
of  the  year,  enables  the  poultryman  to 
handle  the  poultry  and  fruit  harvest  to¬ 
gether  with  infinitely  less  stress  of  work 
than  is  the  case  where  small  fruits  or 
early  vegetables  are  grown. 

The  fact  that  tree  fruits  are  less  in¬ 
jured  by  poultry  than  are  small  fruits  or 
vegetables  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
growing  fruit  as  a  combination  with 
poultry.  It  is  true  that  frequently  hens 
will  injure  fruit  on  the  trees  and  also 
on  the  ground.  This,  however,  we  have 
found  has  not  been  a  very  serious  handi¬ 
cap,  particularly  where  the  roosting  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  so  comfortable  for 
the  hens  that  they  are  induced  to  occupy 
the  buildings  instead  of  the  trees.  Most 
of  the  trouble  with  hens  destroying  fruit, 
we  have  found,  has  occurred  where  the 
fowls  roost  in  the  trees,  in  which  event 
they  eat  the  fruit  to  some  extent,  soil  a 
good  deal  more,  and  frequently  break  the 
branches  that  are  heavily  loaded.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  insurmount¬ 
able.  Cool  roosting  quarters  made  free 
from  parasites  are  the  best  remedy. 

Trees  offer  shade  and  protection,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  important  factor  on  a 
poultry  farm,  even  in  the  North.  The 
fowls  also  serve  as  scavengers  in  destroy¬ 
ing  many  insects,  but  will  not,  in  any 
case,  take  the  place  of  thorough  regular 
spraying.  The  contribution  of  fertility 
to  a  fruit  orchard  frequently  represents 
the  differences  between  profit  and  loss,  on 
a  fruit  plantation.  The  danger  that  is 
likely  to  arise  in  poultry  combinations,  is 
that  the  poultry  units  will  be  so  congest¬ 
ed  that  the  hens  are  not  properly  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  orchards,  and  as  a 
result,  a  portion  of  the  orchard  will  re¬ 
ceive  too  much  fertility  of  nitrogenous 
nature  and  other  portions  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  enough.  A  colony  house  system, 


well  distributed  so  that  the  fowls  will 
have  abundant  range  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  interior  fencing,  is  the  best  com¬ 
bination.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  one. 
This,  of  course,  is  assuming  that  the 
person  possesses  the  rare  qualifications  of 
being  a  good  fruit  grower  and  a  success¬ 
ful  poul  ryman,  and  that  this  combina¬ 
tion  exists  on  the  farm  and  it  presuppo¬ 
ses  that  the  market,  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  all  favorable,  both  for 
fruit  and  for  poultry. 

[l’ROF.1  J.  E.  RICE. 

A  year  ago  I  would  have  said  without 
much  hesitation  that  a  flock  of  chickens 
distributed  in  colony  houses  through  an 
orchard  could  not  do  any  damage  to  the 
trees.  In  the  meantime  my  own  flock 
of  chickens,  housed  some  little  distance 
from  the  orchard,  have  taken  to  going 
among  the  trees  and  picking  the  apples, 
actually  flying  up  into  the  trees  and  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  fruit,  apparently  after  the 
seeds.  I  should  say  that  chickens  might 
be  housed  in  orchards  year  after  year 
without  doing  any  damage,  but  if  they 
ever  got  started  they  could  be  very  trou¬ 
blesome  in  a  short  time.  The  damage 
is  not  likely  to  amount  to  much  while 
the  apples  are  green,  but  when  they  come 
toward  the  ripening  time  the  chickens 
seem  to  like  them.  C.  J.  TYSON. 

Pennsylvania. 


Urinary  Difficulty. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  had  kidney 
trouble  since  last  Fall.  He  feels  well 
and  in  good  spirit,  but  _  sometimes  his 
urine  looks  like  blood,  is  scanty,  and 
seems  painful.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

A  stone  or  gravel  in  the  bladder  prob¬ 
ably  causes  the  symptoms  described  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  operation 
performed  by  a  graduate  veterinarian. 
The  presence  of  a  stone  or  gravel  may  be 
determined  by  an  examination  of  the 
bladder  by  way  of  the  rectum.  Medicinal 
treatment  will  do  no  good.  A.  s.  A. 


Pining  Cow. 

I  have  a  fine  cow  about  five  years  old 
that  became  fresh  about  the  first  of 
April.  She  was  in  fine  order  when  she 
came  in  and  had  been  dry  about  three 
months ;  since  that  time  she  has  grad¬ 
ually  lost  flesh  until  she  has  become 
quite  thin.  She  eats  heartily  of  every¬ 
thing;  grazes  all  day  with  the  other 
cows,  chews  her  cud.  but  never  gets  satis¬ 
fied  as  a  cow  should  do  running  on  good 
clover.  I  have  been  giving  her  some  salt, 
charcoal  and  a  pinch  of  soda  in  her  bran 
and  chop,  but  it  seems  to  do  no  good. 
She  got  the  same  way  last  year  and  it 
was  some  time  before  she  recovered  from 
it.  I  am  afraid  to  use  her  milk,  have 
her  milked  once  a  day  and  feed  it  to  fhe 
pigs  and  let  the  calf  run  with  her  at 
night.  The  calf  keeps  fat  and  seems 
to  do  well.  Let  me  know’  what  to  do 
for  her.  A.  R. 

Virginia. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  have  this 
cow  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  the 
symptoms  described  strongly  suggest  tu¬ 
berculosis  as  the  disease  present.  The 
disease  is  incurable  and  contagious.  If 
she  proves  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
try  feeding  her  a  dry  meal,  grain  and  hay 
ration,  in  place  of  clover.  The  green 
feed  may  be  too  relaxing  and  milk  stimu¬ 
lating  to  allow  of  condition  being  main¬ 
tained.  A.  s.  A. 


Scours. 

1.  I  have  a.  young  heifer  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  and  wish  to  raise.  The  heifer  is 
two  years  old.  has  been  fresh  about  five 
weeks.  She  was  very  thin,  in  fact  when 
I  got  her  she  could  hardly  get  up  and 
since  she  calved  is  looking  better  but  has 
the  diarrhoea.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I 
can  give  her  for  it?  I  am  giving  her 
cottonseed  meal  at  present  but  do  not 
seem  to  do  much  good.  She  is  always 
chewing  on  old  rusty  cans  or  iron.  2. 
I  also  have  a  horse  which  I  purchased  a 
short  time  ago ;  he  was  not  afraid  of 
autos  for  a  day  or  two.  What  did  they 
give?  I  bought  him  from  a  horse  jockey, 
he  is  a  fine  horse  only  for  that  one  fault. 
Will  such  medicine  be  harmful? 

New  York.  G.  P. 

1.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  heifer 
has  Johne’s  disease  (chronic  bacterial 
dysentery)  which  is  contagious  and  in¬ 
curable.  '  Isolate  the  heifer  at  once  and 
clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable  which  she  has  used,  including  the 
floor  and  gutter.  To  determine  if  Johne’s 
disease  is  present  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  samples  of  the  feces  and  pinch- 
ings  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  rec¬ 
tum  microscopically  examined  by  a  train¬ 
ed  pathologist.  See  if  you  can  arrange 
to  have  this  done  at  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  of  your  State.  Mean¬ 
while  give  the  heifer  three  times  daily  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  prepared  chalk  and  one  part 
each  of  powdered  alum,  catechu  and  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  bismuth.  2.  We  cannot  say 
what  drug  was  used  by  the  jockey  but  its 
effects  no  doubt  will  prove  harmless. 
Better  trade  him  back  to  the  same  “ex¬ 
pert.”  a.  s.  A. 


Not  One  Cent  for  Three  Months 

Never  before  in  the  entire  history  of  the  gasoline  engine  business  has  there  been  an  offer 
anything  like  this.  And  why?  Simply  because  there  has  never  before  been  produced  an  engine 
that  could  be  sold  at  a  remarkable  bargain  price,  bo  marvelously^  perfect  in  every  respect  that 
its  manufacturer  has  the  confidence  in  it  to  say:  ‘‘Take  my  engine.  Don’t  send  me  a  cent  of 
your  money  until,  from  your  own  experience  with  it,  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  the 
engine  you  want.  If  it  isn’t,  send  it  back  at  my  expense.  If  it  is,  you  may  use  it  for  3  whole 
months  before  you  make  even  the  first  payment  and  then  pay  the 
balance  in  6,  9  and  12  months  and  I’ll  not  charge  you  one 
cent  of  interest.”  No,  you’ve  never  seen  an  offer  like 
that  before.  Yet  that  is  precisely  the  offer  that 
Hartman  makes  on  this  world-famous  Majestic  Engine. 

Why  this  offer  of 


No  Money  In  Advance 

is  possible.  First,  because  the  Majestic  is  such 
an  amazing  triumph  in  engine  construction  that 
we  positively  know  it  will  stand  up  under  the 
severest  tests.  Therefore,  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  sending  it  out  without  a  cent  in  advance, 
without  a  deposit  of  any  kind  so  that  you,  by 
testing  it  out  on  any  kind  of  work,  may  let  it 
prove  our  claims  for  it  right  on  your  own  place  wholly  at  our  risk. 

Second,  because  the  tremendous  financial  strength  of  the  great  House  of  Hartman  permits 
the  extension  of  more  liberal  credit  terms  than  have  before  been  offered  to  the  power  users  of  this 
or  any  other  country.  Only  the  mammoth  Hartman  institution  with  its  more  than  $10,000,000 
capital,  immense  buying  power  and  enormous  output  could  afford  to  make  such  an  offer. 


MAJESTIC  STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Sizes  2.  3.  5.  7.  9  and  14  Horsepower 
Iron  sub-base  mounting.  Burns  gasoline,  gas, 
naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate. 


Great  Majestic 
Engines 


GASOLINE, 
KEROSENE, 
NAPHTHA, 
GAS 


Simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  ita 
H-P.  rating  and  most  economical-to-operate  gaso¬ 
line  engine  ever  made.  Don’t  confuse  it  with 
old-style,  over-heavy  type  of  gasoline  engines  which 
are  expensive  to  operate;  or  with  engines  so  light  they 
literally  tear  themselves  to  pieces  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  “happy  medium”— neither  too 
heavy  ndr  too  light.  Has  fewer  number  of  parts— a 
marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the 
right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop— 
no  excessive  friction.  Big  improvements  in  all  vital 


HORSE  PORTABLE 

All-Steel  Truck,  wide-tired  wheels,  heavy 
hubs,  staggered  spokes.  Front  axle  swivel 
type;  wheels,  passing  over  obstructions, 
do  not  disturb  level  of  engine.  5,  7,  9  and 
14  H-P.  mounted  this  style. 


parts— and  the  most  wonderful  automatic  mixer  ever  put  on  a  gasoline  engine. 

Your  Credit  Good 


Nothing  to  pay  for  3  months.  A  full  year  to  pay 
without  interest.  No  bank  deposit— no  references 
asked— no  mortgage— no  embarrassing  questions— 
no  collectors — no  red  tape  of  any  kind. 

Engine*  Write  today 
i  for  your  free 

_  _ _ BOOK!  copy  of  the 

most  wonderful  book' of  engines  ever  published. 
Tells  why  the  wonderful  Majestic  is  the  biggest 
engine  value  in  America  today. 

Ask  for  Special  Engine  Catalog  No.  244»E 


FREE 


HARTMAN  COMPANY 


4019-21  LaSalle  Street, 


Chicago,  III. 


PORTABLE  WOOD  SAW  OUTFIT 

With  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
All-Steel  Truck.  Table  slides  on  wheels  and  i9 
Bo  constructed  that  it  cannot  sag  or  get  out  of 
alignment.  Outfit  shipped  with  saw  and  belt 
complete,  ready  for  work.  Saw  outfit  can  be 
removed,  leaving  you  a  Standard  Portable  En¬ 
gine.  6,  7,  9  and  14  H-P.  mounted  this  style. 


International  Harvester 
W  agons — Weber — Columbus 

THERE  are  a  few  points  about  the  new 
Columbus  and  Weber  wagons  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  know.  These  points  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Columbus  and  Weber  wagons  and 

others  —  a  difference  that  means  a  good  deal  to  you. 

The  fifth  wheel,  that  prevents  the  pulling  up  and  pitching  of 
the  bolster,  makes  it  easier  for  your  team  to  pull  a  Columbus  or 
Weber  wagon  and  does  away  with  bent  and  broken  king  pins 
and  circle  irons.  The  patent  folding  endgate  and  the  link  end 
rods  save  much  of  your  time  in  the  busy  season.  The  high- 
grade  wood,  iron,  steel  and  paint  used  add  years  to  the  life  of 
Columbus  and  Weber  wagons.  These  things  mean  economy. 

These  points  are  explained  in  detail  in  u  lr  wagon  folders 
and  are  pictured  so  plainly  that  it’s  almost  like  looking 
at  the  wagon  itself.  Some  dealer  near  you  handles  these 
wagons  and  has  samples  set  up  for  you  to  see.  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we’ll  send  you  the  booklets  and  folders.  We’ll  also  tell  you 
where  you  can  see  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  so  you  won’t 
have  to  waste  any  time  looking  for  it.  Write  to  us  today. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Sept.  3,  1915. 

The  commercial  values  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be 
much  better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
prices  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .  . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.91 

May  ... 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

June  . . 

. .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

J uly  . . 

. .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  .  . 

. .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  .  . 

.  .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTER. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  one-half 
cent  on  the  better  grades  of  both  dairy 
and  creamery.  Business  has  been  more 
active  than  for  some  time  on  low  grades 
as  well  as  the  higher  qualities. 


Creamery,  best. above  92  score,  lb......  27  @  2716 

Extra.  92  score  .  2(i  @  2616 

Good  to  Choice  .  22  &  24  ~ 

Lower  Grades .  20  &  21 

State  Dairy,  best .  25 16®  26 

Common  to  Good . 20  @  24 

Ladles  .  18  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  jg  <3  20 

Process  .  20  @  23 


Elgin.  Ill.,  butter  market  24^  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  2616  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  2f>^>. 

Chicago  creamery.  22®'U16. 

Kansas  City,  24@27. 

CHEESE. 

Both  whole  milk  and  skims  are  one- 
half  cent  higher,  though  business  is  only 
moderate  in  volume.  The  up-State  mar¬ 
kets  are  mainly  higher,  pasture  good  and 
weather  favorable  for  cheese  curing. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  13 16C&  13& 

Average  fancy  .  13  @  13 14 

Under  Rrades .  11  @  12 

Daisies,  best .  lilA@  U16 

Young  Americas .  15  @  15^ 

Skims,  special .  10  @  11 

Fair  to  good  .  7  @  9 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Cuba,  N.  Y..  13. 

Watertown.  N.  Y..  12@I2$4. 

Utica.  N.  Y..  \2®\2H. 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y..  11^012. 

Plymouth,  Wis.,  12J4@13!4. 

EGGS 

The  fancy  grades  of  both  white  and 
brown  are  one  cent  higher.  Receipts  of 
medium  and  under  grades  are  large, 
and  offered  at  cut  prices  to  possible 
buyers. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  34  @  35 

Medium  to  good .  25  @  31 

Mixed  colors,  best .  30  @  31 

Common  to  good .  24  <3  28 

Storage,  best,  .  23  @  24 

Common .  lb  @  21 


St.  Louis,  gathered,  19. 

Chicago,  20021 . 

Kansas  City,  15020. 

Indianapolis,  ind.,  21022. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Marketing  for  the  first  Hebrew  holi¬ 
days  is  under  way.  Supplies  thus  far 
are  ample,  fowls  and  chickens  running 
lower  than  last  week. 


Chickens,  lb . 

.  16 

@ 

16 16 

Fowls  . 

.  15 

@ 

16 

Roosters . 

@ 

12 

Ducks  . 

& 

17 

Geese . 

& 

12 

Chicago,  Chickens  !6@16b* 
Kansas  City,  15. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Demand  for  fresh  killed  has  been 
light,  partly  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  current  receipts,  buyers  preferring  the 
graded  frozen  stock.  Spring  ducks  are 
selling  well,  especially  for  storage. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  &  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers.  !b .  24  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  40  @  50 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  14  @  18 

Spring  Ducks .  16  <3  17 

Squabs,  doz .  125  @3  50 


WOOL. 

Stocks  of  the  new  clip  oast  of  the 
Mississippi  are  being  rapidly  worked 
down.  The  market  is  fairly  active, 
though  not  brisk.  Recent  sales  at  Bos¬ 
ton  have  been  :  Michigan  and  New  York 
unwashed  Delaine.  2(5  to  27 ;  half  blood, 
62  to  83;  three-eighths  blood,  37  to  38; 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  lleeces,  half  blood 
combing,  35  to  36;  fine  unwashed,  26  to 
27  y2. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  and  fat  cows  selling  well; 
calves  higher;  sheep  and  lambs  in  mod¬ 
erate  demand,  a  few  prime  lambs  having 
brought  $10  per  hundred. 


Native  Steers .  7  65  @  9  15 

Hulls . . .  4  50  @660 

Cows .  3  00  @  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  9  00  @13  50 

Culls .  6  00  @  8  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  50  @  5  75 

Lambs  .  8  00  @10  00 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  30 


( General  Markets  on  page  1127.) 
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WHEN  Galveston  was  at  the  mercy  of  another  great  tropical 
gale,  when  ships  were  being  blown  ashore  and  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  mainland  was  cut  off,  the  question  every¬ 
where  was:  Will  the  concrete  sea-wall,  erected  to  insure  Galveston 
from  destruction,  stand  the  brunt  of  the  storm  as  it  did  in  1909? 

Newspaper  headlines  and  dispatches  tell  the  story.  Once  more 
the  great  wall,  in  which  were  used  28,500  barrels  of 


stood  the  lashing  and  the  battering  of  the  gale,  and  is  credited  with 
having  saved  Galveston. 

ALPHA  CEMENT  has  been  used  in  a  large  number  of  com 
structions  where  concrete  had  to  meet  unusual  conditions  and  cement 
of  the  highest  grade  was  required.  ALPHA  CEMENT  represents 
24  years  of  experience  in  cement-making  and  is  tested  by  expert 
chemists  every  hour,  day  and  night,  during  its  manufacture.  Every 
bag  of  ALPHA  you  buy  is  sure  to  be  as  good  as  that  used  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Galveston  Sea  Wall  The  six  great  ALPHA  plants  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  twenty-five  thousand  barrels. 

Ask  the  ALPHA  Dealer  in  your  community  for  the  valuable 
free  illustrated  handbook,  “ALPHA  CEMENT— Howto  Use  It.” 
It  tells  and  shows  how  to  make  scores  of  improvements.  If  you 
don’t  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us.  Address  Dept.^R. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  gg££  Easton,  Pa. 

Sale*  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Baltimore.  Savannah 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


August  25.  It  is  still  wet  up  in  this  sec¬ 
tion — lots  of  haying  to  be  done  yet  by  the 
slower  ones  and  the  rest  of  us  are  having 
a  struggle  with  the  grain.  1  wish  that 
some  of  those  fellows  who  think  that 
nothing  grows  on  the  hills  of  New  York 
had  to  get  in  my  oat  crop.  We  had  J4 
acres  so  badly  lodged  that  we  had  to  cut 
with  the  mower.  Have  got  in  35  big 
loads,  and  there  are  about  15  still  out. 

Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  G.  M. 

This  is  a  great  wheat  and  potato  sec¬ 
tion.  The  small  grains  are  exceptionally 
good  this  year.  Weather  has  been  very 
cool  and  wet  all  season  ;  frost  last  night, 
August  20;  nothing  hurt.  Corn  very 
backward.  Dairying  is  gradually  on  the 
increase;  a  few  herds  of  purebreds.  Milk 
is  retailed  in  Moorhead  and  Fargo  for 
eight  cents  bulk  and  10  cents  for  bottled 
stuff.  Alfalfa  is  more  common  than 
clover,  and  yields  heavily,  the  third  cut¬ 
ting  about  18  inches  high.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  using  milking  machines  and 
are  well  pleased  with  them.  Cows  are 
kept  for  their  manure  and  the  profit  is 
made  on  the  wheat  and  potatoes.  K.  P. 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

August  20.  The  over  abundant  rains  of 
May,  June  and  part  of  July  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ideal  weather  for  the  finishing  of 
the  small  grain,  also  the  farmer  could  give 
his  crop  the  best  of  attention.  Thrashing 
started  the  first  of  the  week,  and  the  yield 
is  very  satisfactory,  demonstrating  that 
Eastern  Montana  is  fit  for  something  be¬ 
sides  ranching.  Winter  wheat  of  the 
Turkey  Red  class  is  running  from  25  to 
20 ;  Spring  wheat,  25  to  35 ;  oats,  40  to 
00;  spelt,  around  40.  Very  little  rye  and 
barley  sown,  and  that  is  used  for  feed.  A 
large  acreage  of  corn  was  planted  this 
year  and  owing  to  the  cold  wet  Summer 
was,  until  July  15,  considered  a  failure, 
but  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  if  frost 
keeps  off  until  September  10  this  portion 
of  the  State  will  have  seed  corn  to  sell. 
Potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop.  There  are 
very  few  sown  pastures  in  this  section, 
but  those  of  native  grass  and  the  range 
are  excellent  and  the  stock  is  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Considerable  feeling  exists 
between  the  grain  buyer  and  the  raiser  as 
they  are  paying  40  per  cent,  less  than  the 
quoted  price  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  many 
are  loading  their  grain  and  shipping  di¬ 
rect.  Much  Winter  wheat  will  be  sown 
again  this  Fall.  M.  M. 

Montana. 

A  recent  meeting  at  the  Indiana  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  was  called  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  swine  judges.  A  number  of 
young  breeders  scored  animals  of  the  va¬ 
rious  breeds,  this  scoring  being  an  ex¬ 
amination  or  the  right  to  use  a  swine 
judge’s  license.  We  think  this  is  a  good 
idea,  for  surely  no  one  should  .be  per¬ 
mitted  to  judge  live  stock  at  a  public 
exhibition  unless  he  knows  just  what  he 
is  doing,  and  the  business  of  breeding  and 
handling  stock  is  now  so  important  that 
a  careful  training  in  judging  ought  to  be 
given. 

August  30.  Hay,  oats  and  wheat  were 
very  good  this  year,  hut  had  considerable 
trouble  to  get  crops  in,  as  we  had  lots  of 
rain  at  the  time.  Corn  and  potatoes  are 
good  and  good  crop  of  grapes,  apples, 
plums  and  peaches.  Retail  market  prices, 
Pittsburg :  Hay,  $20  to  $25  per  ton ; 

oats,  G8 ;  potatoes,  GO  to  75 ;  apples,  50 
to  75 ;  plums,  40  to  50  a  chip ;  peaches, 
35  to  40 ;  cabbage,  20  to  25  bushel ;  beets, 
per  dozen  bunches,  10  to  12%.  g.  R. 

Carnegie,  Pa. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  crop  condi¬ 
tions  are  fully  up  to  the  average,  though 
the  results  are  going  to  be  somewhat  un¬ 
even  in  the  matter  of  quantities.  Wash¬ 
ington  crops  will  be  generally  heavy, 
above  the  average,  while  many  Oregon 
crops  will  be  considerably  below  average. 
Duality  is  everywhere  excellent.  In 
Western  Washington  and  Western  Ore¬ 
gon  a  protracted  dry  stretch  has  spoiled 
a  lot  of  good  prospects.  Apples  will  be 
a  good  crop  and  of  the  usual  high-class 
appearance.  Prices  are  going  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  were  last  year.  Grain  and 
hay  will  be  plentiful.  The  Eastern  coun¬ 
ties  of  both  States  will  have  very  heavy 
yields  of  both  of  these  crops.  Eastern 
Washington  counties,  especially,  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  fine  showing.  Notwith¬ 
standing  rather  large  fruit  crops  and  bet¬ 
ter  apple  prices  in  the  irrigated  sections 
many  people  have  lost  their  optimism 
over  the  business,  and  the  exaggerated 
stories  and  promises  of  enormous  profits 
are  no  longer  heard.  The  average  re¬ 
turns  per  cropped  acre  in  the  Yakima  ir¬ 
rigated  section  last  year  was  about  $50. 
and  even  this  was  considerably  above  the 
showing  made  by  many  other  irrigated 
districts.  Alfalfa  crops  will  be  heavy  and 
of  excellent  quality,  but  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crop  will  be  shipped  out, 
more  and  more  of  it  going  each  year  into 
hogs  and  cattle.  In  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Western  Oregon,  where  the  larger 
markets  are  near,  sections  of  really  good 
land — not  everywhere  to  be  found,  by  the 
way — land,  the  topography  of  which  helps 
to  retain  moisture,  are  making  better 
showings  whenever  the  wretched  market¬ 
ing  conditions  and  system  do  not  prevent. 

I  recently  saw  carload  lots  of  large  and 
beautiful  onions  bring  25  cents  a  two- 
bushel  sack  to  the  grower — less  15  per 
cent,  commission.  In  the  case  of  two 
shipments  of  string  beans  of  the  same 
quality,  only  a  week  apart,  to  the  same 


market,  one  brought  $5  a  hundred  and 
the  other  brought  12 y2  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pound  sack — less  15  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission.  Eggs  are  bringing  about  30 
cents  a  dozen  ;  butter,  27  cents  a  pound  ; 
peaches  are  selling  wholesale  at  35  to  50 
cents  a  box ;  blackberries  at  75  cents  a 
crate;  pears  at  any  price  at  all  except  for 
a  few  extra  fancy  ones  and  fresh  prunes 
at  30  cents  a  small  box.  Apples  are 
quoted  at  50  cents  per  bushel  box  and 
upward  to  $1.75,  but  more  sell  at  50 
cents  than  at  any  other  price.  Feed  wheat 
sells  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  clover  hay  at  $1G 
a  ton,  Timothy  at  $20,  corn  at  $38  a  ton, 
barley  $31,  oats  $31,  shorts  $30,  and  bran 
$28.  '  The  demand  for  young  pigs  has 
considerably  lessened.  Good  cows  are 
$65  to  $100.  B.  s.  D. 

Ballow,  Wash. 


The  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

Digging  has  been  started  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  the  yield  is  better 
than  expected,  considering  the  weather 
for  the  past  month.  A  few  farmers  have 
got  from  80  to  100  barrels  an  acre.  The 
rust  is  not  working  so  bad  as  it  was  a 
few  days  ago.  A  few  carloads  have  been 
sold  for  $1  a  barrel,  and  that  price  seems 
to  be  about  the  general  offer,  which  has 
every  indication  of  getting  higher,  as  the 
quality  is  good,  especially  the  Gobblers,  as 
the  rust  seems  to  have  overlooked  them 
somewhat,  and  the  Cobblers  are  in  n  fair 
condition,  and  the  yield  good.  Should 
the  rust  continue  to  work  as  slowly  as  in 
the  past  few  days,  condition  of  crops  will 
not  be  as  bad  as  predicted,  and  will  es¬ 
cape  a  bad  epidemic  of  rust.  In  sections 
the  rust  did  not  make  its  appearance  at 
all.  W.  H.  B. 


August  18.  We  have  had  one  of  the 
best  years  in  the  dairy  business  since 
1913.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
had  severe  droughts;  all  grass  was  burnt 
up.  While  the  present  year  started  in 
to  bi  dry  up  to  May  1,  everything  be¬ 
gan  to  look  serious.  For  the  past  three 
months  rain  has  been  abundant ;  past¬ 
ures  could  not  be  better  and  cattle  are 
in  fine  shape.  At  times  the  flies  are 
trouble  some,  especially  when  hot  cows 
are  holding  up  well  in  prices,  selling  from 
$60  to  $80  for  grades,  $100  to  $3.>0  for 
purebreds.  There  is  a  great  abundance 
of  hay,  selling  at  $12;  everyone  seems 
to  have  plenty.  Corn  is  a  fine  crop ;  we 
will  go  into  Winter  with  more  feed  than 
we  have  had  in  years.  Hay  at  this  time 
last  year  was  selling  at  $20  and  scarce. 
The  "dairy  business  has  been  good  all 
this  year,"  the  demand  good,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  32  to  40c,  while  we  sell  at  40c 
the  year  round,  and  butter  at  35c;  the 
outlook  is  bright  and  prospects  are  fine 
for  a  good  Winter  business  with  profit 
on  the  right  side.  s.  J.  H. 

T  T  ati  florson.  Kv. 


August  23.  It  is  still  raining  in  Ohio. 
The  oldest  inhabitant  can  not  remember 
such  a  season.  Many  farmers  are  unable 
to  cut  their  oats,  and  their  wheat  and 
rye  are  sprouting  in  the  shocks.  The 
few  who  have  thrashed  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  their  grain,  or  even 
keeping  it  themselves,  as  the  dampness 
has  made  it  unfit  for  market  or  storage. 
It  simply  rains  almost  all  the  time.  On 
our  farm  the  oats  look  as  if  they  had 
been  rolled  to  the  ground  with  a  land 
roller,  and  I  know  we  can  never  cut 
them.  And  if  we  could  cut  them  they 
would  be  all  shattered  out.  One  day  we 
started  home  from  town,  and  found  the 
road  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  deep  and  dangerous  lake. 
Of  course  we  had  to  turn  back.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  only  about  half  a  mile  from  us  lost 
19  sheep  in  that  deep  lake.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  the  entire  country 
flooded.  But  in  spite  of  rain  and  gloom 
and  cold  we  still  count  ourselves  fortun¬ 
ate,  as  many  people  in  our  country  are 
entirely  destitute.  The  great  and  fertile 
Scioto  Marsh  is  a  desert  waste  this  Fall, 
and  hundreds  lost  everything.  M.  J.  K. 

Hardin  Co.,  O. 


August  27.  Dairying  is  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  section.  We  received  for  but- 
terfat  for  July,  27c;  for  best  dairy  but¬ 
ter  from  private  customers,  30c  per 
pound.  Other  grades  range  from  20c  up. 
Veal  calves  live,  9c  per  pound ;  dressed 
pork,  10c;  lambs,  dressed,  15c;  mutton, 
11c;  beef,  10c  per  pound  to  sell;  20  to 
25  to  buy  from  market.  Not  much  call 
for  broilers  now.  Fowls  in  good  de¬ 
mand  at  14c  live  weight.  Cows  from 
$40  to  $70  and  not  many  to  sell.  Ilay 
short  crop  and  also  light  crop  of  apples. 

Wright,  N.  Y.  S.  w.  c. 

Weather  conditions  here  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  have  been 
most  unusual  during  the  present  season. 
Excessive  rains  delayed  corn  planting. 
Later  on  they  so  interfered  with  haying 
that  much  hay  was  entirely  ruined,  and 
some  fields  were  never  hauled  except  to 
the  barnyard  for  manure.  At  this  date, 
Aug.  30.  there  is  some  wheat  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field  un thrashed.  Many  fields 
of  oats  will  never  be  cut.  Pasture,  clover 
and  corn  have  made  a  splendid  growth, 
but  the  latter  will  be  ruined  should  sky 
clear  up  and  the  wind  go  down  by  night. 
Lots  of  wheat  is  of  such  poor  quality, 
due  to  so  much  rain,  that  farmers  will 
feed  it  upon  the  farm.  j.  D.  P. 

Williams  Co.,  O. 


Alfalfa  for  Bee  Fasture. 

I  desire  to  grow  a  crop  of  Alsike  for 
my  honey-bees,  and  at  the  same  time, 
after  blossom  turn  the  Alsike  under  for 
enrehing  the  soil.  The  field  is  now  sod 
and  just  plowed.  How  shall  I  proceed? 

Southern  New  York.  w.  P.  s. 

Sow  the  Alsike  clover  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  it  into  the  ground.  Lot  it  bloom 
next  Spring,  and  after  blooming  plow  it 
under  and  plant  corn  or  late  potatoes. 
You  can  do  this  year  after  year  by  sowing 
the  Alsike  early. 


Iron  Fence  Posts. 

Relative  to  iron  or  steel  fence  posts, 
page  1044,  galvanized  pipe  is  compara¬ 
ble.  A  plumber  of  this  city  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  wrought  iron  lasts 
25  years,  where  steel  lasts  10.  He  says 
that  he  has  repaired  much  leaky  steel 
pipe  which  has  been  in  service  about  10 
years.  He  also  states  that  architects, 
building  contractors,  and  others  who  j 
know  always  specify  wrought  pipe  for 
their  own  work.  Creosote  and  cedar  | 
should  make  a  good  combination.  A.  G.  m. 

Elyria,  O. 


New  England  Milk  Matters. 

One  of  the  recommendations  in  the  | 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  milk  tc-  ; 
port  is  well  worth  looking  into.  The  idea  is  [ 
to  have  producers  with  the  financial  help 
of  local  business  men,  establish  country  i 
milk  stations  to  handle  all  local  | 
milk  within  hauling  distance;  sell  the  ; 
same  to  local  dealers,  city  dealers  or  j 
wherever  the  best  market  is  afforded  in  j 
small  lots  or  large;  guarantee  to  furnish 
the  amount  needed  in  each  case  as  wanted, 
or  a  stated  amount  each  day,  as  best  j 
suited  the  situation ;  bottle  or  process  i 
this  milk  or  cream  to  suit  the  demands  I 
of  the  buyers;  and  take  care  of  the  sur-  i 
plus  as  seemed  best.  Further  side  lines 
either  in  the  selling  of  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  or  buying  some  farm  supplies  might 
he  added  to  the  business  if  this  seemed 
necessary  or  could  be  done  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  main  issue. 

It  would  be  a  case  of  cooperation 
among  the  local  farmers  and  to  be  a 
success  every  one  must  join  the  move¬ 
ment  and  pool  the  whole  milk  product  of 
the  local  section.  With  proper  honest 
business  management  better  returns  must 
result.  By  this  manner  of  conducting 
the  business  a  standard  product  could  be 
supplied,  and  the  producer  would  prob¬ 
ably  profit  if  he  supplied  a  superior 
grade  to  his  neighbor;  at  least  his 
chances  would  be  much  more  favorable 
for  this  than  under  the  present  system  of 
selling  to  a  dealer  individually  at  a 
stated  price  no  matter  what  the  product 
tests.  The  time  of  payment  would  he 
more  sure  as  all  would  receive  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  local  company  could 
enforce  this  much  better  than  an  individ¬ 
ual  and  be  better  able  to  force  collections. 

Motor  trucks  could  aid  greatly  in  gath¬ 
ering  the  milk  on  long  distance  routes  if 
these  were  needed  to  obtain  the  proper 
amount  required.  From  $2,000  to  $20,- 
000  would  build  and  equip  a  plant  accord¬ 
ing  to  amount  of  milk  to  be  handled,  and 
number  of  operations  carried  on.  A 
plant  of  this  kind  should  be  important  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  community.  Pay¬ 
ing  the  farmers  well  for  their  product 
would  result  in  their  having  more  money 
to  distribute  for  supplies,  and  other 
things  and  local  business  would  reap 
much  of  the  benefits  in  increased  sales. 
The  money  could  be  raised  by  the  issuing 
of  non-voting  preferred  shares  to  the  in¬ 
vestors  locally,  and  voting  common  shares 
to  the  farmers  who  would  thus  control 
the  business.  A  directorate  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  three  to  be  farmers,  one  a  local 
business  man,  and  some  official  of  a  local 
bank  might  make  up  a  well  balanced 
board.  a.  e.  p. 


“A  great  deal  of  what  we  call  pleasure 
is  largely  imaginary,”  said  the  ready-made 
philosopher.  ‘‘I  suppose  so,”  replied  the 
man  who  was  working  on  his  automo¬ 
bile.  “Now.  wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  able 
to  take  a  long  ride  without  having  1o 
worry  about  speed  limits  or  spark-plugs 
or  anything  at  all?”  “I  should  say  so.” 
“Well,  here’s  a  street  car  ticket.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALLJJVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AN4 M Ai.  MWUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


ABSORBINE 

A*'  **TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini¬ 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F. YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*; 


MINERAL1 


In  use 
over 


HEAVE  wars 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  givo 
safisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

•  f [§  1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 


AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

WANTED  tJJ  Write  for  descriptive  booklets 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  431  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MICA 
AXLE 


Forms  a  film  of  ground  Mica  on  the  axle,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  a  perfect  bearing  surface.  If  renewed  occasionally  you 
have  an  easy  pulling  load  always.  Dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


pliggj 


Albany 

Boston 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  forty-third  week  shows  a  loss  of 
227  eggs  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week,  the  number  laid  being  3,358.  The 
highest  number  laid  this  week  was  53,  by 
Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns.  This  pen 
was  out  of  condition  when  they  arrived 
here  from  England  and  did  not  lay  an 
egg  until  the  third  week,  when  they  laid 
three  eggs.  At  the  seventh  week  they 
were  ISO  eggs  behind  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes,  now  they  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  pen  in  the  contest,  with  a  total  of 
1,7.31  eggs  to  their  credit.  That  skill  and 
care  and  judgment  can  succeed  in  breed¬ 
ing  into  fowls  a  marked  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  eggs  laid,  there  can 
be  no  question. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  having 
raised  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  roosters  bred  from  high-producing 
hens,  for  distribution  among  the  farmers 
of  the  Dominion  and  they  are  also  distrib¬ 
uting  the  best  seed  wheat,  best  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

White  Leghorns  win  second  place  also 
in  the  week’s  score,  P.  G.  Platt’s  pen  from 
Pennsylvania  laying  52.  Storrs  “sour- 
milk”  pen  of  Leghorns  tie  with  Hillview 
Poultry  Farm’s  It.  I.  Beds  for  third  place 
each  pen  laying  50.  In  the  total  score  F. 
M.  Peasley’s  White  Leghorns  are  second 
with  1.714  to  their  credit,  and  Storrs  pen 
No.  00  tying  with  Hillview  Farm’s  R.  I. 
Reds  for  third  place,  with  a  score  of 
1,702,  Windsweep  Farm  being  but  one  egg 
behind  with  1,701.  These  pens  are  almost 
1,200  eggs  ahead  of  the  poorest  pen  in 
the  contest  with  the  same  number  of 
birds. 

The  week’s  score  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  38  1,301 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  30  1,287 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  20  1,208 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  20  1,027 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  27  1,009 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  43  1.039 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  29  1,230 

White  Rocks, 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  28  1,185 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  44  1,237 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  39  1,447 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  1,200 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  34  1,190 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  32  1,140 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  18  1,673 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  40  1,099 

Merry  thought  Farm,  Connecticut .  32  1,332 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  42  1,478 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Beck,  Connecticut .  33  1,309 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  33  1,244 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  50  1,487 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  33  989 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  35  1,205 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  AV.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. . .  50  1,333 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyand’otte  Star,  New  York....  23  1,108 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  28  1,289 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  ,7.  C.  Dingman,  New  York .  21  1,039 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  50  1,702 

Homer  1*.  Deuiing,  Connecticut .  38  1,457 

Clins.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  40  1,544 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut  .  41  1,240 

John  Backus,  A'ermont  .  39  1,395 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  28  1,119 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  35  1,402 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  20  1,248 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  32  1,430 

A.  I?.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  28  1,151 

Storrts  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  39  1,509 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  31  1,313 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  23  1,279 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  38  1,141 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  1,430 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  21  1,294 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  34  1,352 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut .  21  830 

Light  Brahmas, 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  21  922 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  27  999 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  25  900 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  27  1,132 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  38  1,477 

Ellis  AV.  Bentley,  New  York .  42  1,229 

N.  AVr.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  40  1,590 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  47  1,508 

F'raneis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  43  1,270 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  33  1,022 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  30  1,147 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  19  1,227 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  34  1,381 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  43  1,519 

Storm  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  50  1,702 

Mrs.  Roilin  S.  AVoodruiT.  Connecticut  25  1,249 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  40  1,701 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  39  1,397 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  52  1,503 

Dictograph  Farm.  New  York .  32  1,456 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  45  1,714 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  40  1,253 

Tom  Barron,  England1  .  53  1,731 

Edward  Cam,  England .  39  1,408 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  29  1,471 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  33  1,293 

Ilappich  A  Danks,  New  York .  40  1,535 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  40  1,070 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  Y’ork .  38  1,530 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  34  1,333 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  1,400 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  37  1,555 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  40  1.590 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  43  1,103 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  33  1,147 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  38  1,525 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  28  1,340 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  34  1,181 

Mrs.  AV.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  33  1,101 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  23  1,090 

Jameis  A".  Thomas,  New  York .  23  1,511 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  42  1,315 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  30  969 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  38  1,096 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  19  1,190 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  39  1,561 


Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  37  1,350 

Lewis  E.  Priekett,  Connecticut .  44  1,232 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  5  900 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregau  Farm,  Maryland .  32  1,050 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  10  540 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  10  1,037 

B.  I’.  Nase,  Connecticut .  21  1,194 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Ta .  34  1,127 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  33  1,160 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Respiratory  Trouble. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  noticed  one  of 
my  young  pullets  (four  months  old)  gap¬ 
ing  for  her  breath  but  did  not  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  her,  as  I  thought  she 
had  something  in  her  throat.  The  next 
morning  she  was  still  gaping  and  I  then 
caught  her  and  gave  her  some  lard  and 
pepper.  That  night  she  died  and  the  next 
morning  about  120  more  were  gaping. 
Some  also  started  to  sneeze,  and  the  gap¬ 
ing  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
rattling  sound  in  the  throat.  I  have  tried 
to  separate  all  afflicted  birds,  but  every 
morning  more  seem  to  be  gaping  or  rat¬ 
tling.  Now  some  old  hens  and  also  young 
cockerels  have  the  same  thing.  These 
were  not  near  the  pullets  and  could  not 
have  contracted  the  disease  from  conta¬ 
gion.  I  have  used  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  in  water  also  bronchitis  remedy. 
Neither  seem  to  help  very  much.  A  lot 
of  pullets  now  are  discharging  black  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  nostrils.  Is  this  the  first 
symptom  of  bronchitis  or  a  bad  cold? 

New  York.  h.  s. 

Gasping  for  breath  and  a  rattling  sound 
during  respiration  are  indications  of  ca¬ 
tarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  tract 
or  of  obstruction  to  breathing  from  the 
growth  of  fungi  which  have  been  inhaled 
by  the  birds.  Ordinarily,  colds  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  such  symptoms  seen 
in  the  Fall ;  cold  winds  and  raw  weather 
affect  fowls  much  as  they  do  humans. 
Young  birds  in  Adgorous  health  usually 
survive  the  trouble  but  those  that  are  of 
weak  constitution  may  succumb  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation  or  extension 
to  the  deeper  parts.  The  remedy  is  pre¬ 
vention  through  keeping  the  fowls  in 
good  condition  by  proper  feeding  and 
housing  and  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet.  Drafty,  ill-ventilated  houses 
predispose  to  the  trouble,  though  young 
birds  that  have  become  hardened  by  out¬ 
door  life,  roosting  in  trees,  arc  not  im¬ 
mune.  Such  catarrhal  conditions  may  be 
followed,  or  complicated,  by  true  roup, 
Avhen  the  condition  becomes  much  more 
serious.  The  more  mild  forms  of  the 
trouble  are  much  more  common,  however, 
and  good  feeding  and  care  are  usually 
sufficient  to  overcome  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Laying  and  Broodiness. 


SILO  FILLERS  WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


SILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  have 
a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine 
and  cutter  with  blower.  AVe  have  only  a  few 
cutters  that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special 
price  and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  is 
going  to  have  one  of  these  on  a  money-saving 
proposition.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  en¬ 
gines.  They  are  the  big  money-maker  and  labor- 
saver  on  a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cut¬ 
ter  and  engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have. 
Tell  us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive 
by  return  mail  our  proposition  to  you.  but  do 
not  delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


_PX3_ 


trw> 


FREIGHT^ 

PREPAID 
$1.10 
PER  ROLL 


We  Guarantee  every 
inch  ofXfl’tBapgxazc 

RUBBER\RQQ  FING 


J^OU  TAKE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  RISK 

HiTWing  CENTURY  RUBBER  ROOFING/ 

25  YR.  GUARANTEE 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  Railroad  Station  East 
of  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  Ohio  River.  (Freight 
Prepaid  on  three  rolls  or  more). 

££fc$U0  ir,l:  $1.30  li\l\  $1.50 

In  Mitiouri  and  Iowa  add  6  cento  per  rolt. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These 
(prices  for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE,  or  orderdirect  from  this  nd.  SavC25<  to  405, 
No  mill-ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq.  ft,  ‘ 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

904FTribune  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

207  Katherine  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  1200  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Rock, 
and  R.  I.  Reds  yearling  hens  and  pullets;  700  pure  red 
English  strain  yearling  S.C.  White  Leghorn  hens  at  75c. 
each.  These  are  large  in  size  and  have  fine  shape  and 
type  and  are  in  full  lay.  Will  have  to  go  to  make  room 
for  young  stock.  These  are  of  exceptional  value.  Write 
for  price  lists.  Address 

GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
R,  F,  D.  1  WESTMORELAND  -  -  -  N.  Y. 


PILLING 


(%7t 


PON 
TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  oil  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

r  — ; ,  .  Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 

Lapons  bring  tical,  easy-to-use  /k  n 
30c  per  lb.  Capon  Tools  .  .  iSCiOU 

Roosters  1 — full,  11  lustra  ted  instructions  in- 
ivooscers  toe  cluded  parcei  post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  POLLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phiila..  Pa 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


J 


MAKE  HENS  LAY“i 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  lowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

►  Days1  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

iF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16.  MILFORD, MASS.  H 


MANN’S 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  IS  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers- New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

Italian  Queens~The  best  stock  obtainable- 


FRED  YAHN, 


Untested,  75c.:  tested,  ti.za. 

N.  Haledou,  N.  J. 


Reluian  Harec High-grade  stock  at  moderate 
ucigiaii  notes  prices.  Price  list  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  F.  G.  DUTTON,  Fayetteville.  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES— 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD— a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  26S,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breedors  tostod  ;  froo  of  white  diarrhoa 


\l\l  A  R1TC  Twenty-five  yearling  Wyan- 
1  “  dotte  hens.  Laying  Strain. 

CHARLES  DEAN,  ST.  CLOUD.  WEST  ORANGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

Colonial  Reds 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D,  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 
1,000  choice  yearling  hens  at  75c  and  $1.00  each  during 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  all  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  1U 
hens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book,  Profits  In  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  ED6AR  BRIGGS.  BOX  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

April  hatched,  healthy  and  from  heavy  laying 
stock.  75  cents  each  for  delivery  before  Sept.  15th. 

Sunny  Orchard  Farm,  A.  K.  McGraw,  Prop.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLI)  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  Ft  Mi  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Land  and  Water  Fowls  ,nf,lST“Sp5!511iS 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.2,  Athens,  Pa. 


I  raised  about  80  Buff  Orpington  pure¬ 
bred  pullets  last  year.  They  are  a  very 
profitable  bird,  laying  all  Winter,  and 
also  while  molting.  I  sold  over  800  baby 
chicks  this  season  besides  150  I  raised 
myself,  at  a  good  profit.  We  cannot  in¬ 
stall  trap-nests.  We  find  a  great  deal  of 
added  work  breaking  up  broody  bens. 
Until  yesterday  when  I  read  to  the  con¬ 
trary  i  had  supposed  these  hens  were  my 
best  layers.  Could  you  tell  me  which  is 
right?  Are  the  hens  that  become  broody 
often  the  best  or  the  poorest  layers  in 
the  flock?  If  they  were  not  my  best  lay¬ 
ers  could  I  not  in  a  few  years  by  dispos¬ 
ing  of  them  made  my  flock  not  so  anxious 
to  become  broody?  J.  H.  V. 

Broodiness  in  laying  hens  is  an  unde¬ 
sirable  trait  detrimental  to  the  egg  rec¬ 
ord.  By  discarding  hens  that  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  frequent  broodiness  from  breed¬ 
ing  pens  an  improvement  in  the  flock  may 
undoubtedly  be  made,  but  the  process  will 
be  a  slow  one  and  “a  few  years”  will  not 
be  likely  to  make  any  radical  difference 
with  your  heavy  fowls ;  it  is  the  proper 
method,  however.  Broodiness  in  Leg¬ 
horns  has  to  a  very  large  extent  been 
overcome  by  many  breeders,  though  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  flocks  that  were 
entirely  free  from  it.  This  very  essential 
trait,  when  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species  is  considered,  seems  to  be  much 
more  firmly  fixed  in  the  heavier  breeds, 
and  it  will  probably  he  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  man  breeds  it  out.  M.  B.  D. 


Barron  Leghorn  Gockerels  Free  range  grown8  2°f^ 

$1.  Sturdy  fellows.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records,  284-260.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  283-275.  Mr.  L.  K.  Heasley,  Holland,  Mich. 


800S.C.WhiteLeghornPullet8H^i'..XBS'S 

lay.  Exceptionalqnality.  A.W.  Plass,  Richmondville.N.Y. 


1800  S.  C.  W.  Leghoms-^AfLUTd 

Pullets,  and  1400  Yearling  Hens  for  sale.  JOHN  H. 

WARFEL  &  SON.  Elizabeth  Poultry  Farm,  Rnhrerstown,  Pa. 


S.C.WfiileLeghornslI^&TiS^ilS 

for  sale.  Geo.  Frost,  Levanna.on.Cayuga,  N.Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

12  and  15  weeks  old.  45  and  75  cents  each. 

C.  G.  SCHRYVEK,  Omar,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

For  breeders — hred  to  shell  out  eggs  in  winter,  and 
do  it.  Tested  12  years.  10  hens,  one  cockerel,  $12. 
100  hens,  10 cockerels,  $110.  Willis  Stewart,  Franklin,  N.Y. 


PAR  CAI  F — White  Leghorn  Hens,  Cockerels  and 
rwll  vHLb  Pens.  Excellent  layers,  ideal  for 
breeders.  All  yearling  stock.  Also  Homers,  Horan- 
eaux  and  Carueaux  pigeons.  Mated  pairs  and  by  the 
dozen.  Writefor  prices.  S.  0.  Valentine,  Pennington, N.J. 

Knapp- Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility"  strain. 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yourwants. 

“  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM,”  F.  M.  Davis.  CINCINNATUS,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


6  and  8c 


C.  O.  D.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones.  Pam¬ 
phlet  free.  C.  M.I.AUVEIt 
Box  78,  Richfield,  Pu. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

offers  200  BREEDING  HENS  at  70  cents  each,  or  15 
for  $10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed — your  money  back 
If  dissatisfied.  A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

March,  April  and  May  batched 
Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  egg 
production.  Also  limited  number  yearling  Hens, 
75  cents  each.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


sale— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  STONELEIGH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C.  Frampton,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


and  Indian 

,  - -  $2  and  $3  each. 

A  Id  ham  Poultry  Farm,R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


nilOlf  ft— Pekin,  Rouen 
L#  W  IV O  Runner  Ducks. 


4(1  INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  for  sale 
u  at  farmers’  prices.  Geo.  Williamson,  Flanders.  N.  J. 

LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  Connecticut  International  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  contest.  Cockerels.  Pullets,  Yearlings  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  P.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel, JConn. 

Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up.  Trap- 
nested  breeders  llarron  Farm,  Comellsville,  Pa- 


CHICKS 


—6  and  7c.  Loghorns.  Money  back 
for  dead  ones.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  1,  McAfisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Hooking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

ILL. MILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Rr» rrnn  f',or'L-#»r#»l«~i',eSbl>rl>s  and  Wyan- 
Darron  L^OCKereiS  dottes.  From  selected 

Barron  trapnested  liens,  mated  to  imported  Barron 
cockerels  with  pedigrees  from  248  to  272 — $2  each. 

C.  \V.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Couu 


Big  Leghorn  Sale 


5,000  Pullets  1,250  Yearling  500  Cockerels 

that  will  lay  Hens — already  full  of  vigor  and 

in  October.  splendid  layers.  of  great  size. 

These  are  all  high  class  birds,  bred  especially  for  size  and  egg 
production.  We  also  offer  you  for  the  late  fall  and  winter  shows 

Show  Birds 

that  will  win  for  you  wherever  they  go — Wilburtha,  S.  C.,  White  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Columbian  Wyandottes  and  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Bay  our  stock  and 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Our  cherries  are  sold  at  auction,  but  I 
fear  the  number  of  bidders  are  restricted 
and  that  there  is  not  a  legitimate  compe¬ 
tition.  A  friend  put  a  note  in  a  box  of 
cherries  requesting  the  buyer  to  write 
the  price  paid  for  the  box.  In  due  time 
the  reply  came :  “I  paid  .$4  for  your  box 
of  cherries.”  The  returns  to  the  grower 
were  S5  cents.  These  cherries  were  sold 
at  auction  and  probably  resold  several 
times  before  they  got  to  the  consumer. 

California.  G.  w.  w. 

All  that  the  auction  market  can  do  is 
to  make  an  exchange  in  the  open,  with 
full  publicity  before  and  after  the  sale. 
There  has  been  no  indication  of  a  lack  of 
competition  in  the  auction  market  of  New 
York  for  the  sale  of  California  cherries. 
At  the  ame  New  York  State  cherries 
were  wasting  on  the  trees  for  want  of 
buyers  at  any  price  .during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  a  carload  of  California  cherries  of  no 
better  quality  sold  at  auction  in  New 
York  at  25  cents  a  quart.  These  cher¬ 
ries  are  put  up  in  very  attractive  form, 
and  by  keeping  the  local  cherries  out  of 
the  market,  through  maintaining  low  re¬ 
turns  to  the  producer,  the  attractive  pack 
from  the  West  can  be  sold  to  the  best 
trade  at  extravagant  prices.  It  is  plain 
that  if  New  York  cherries  should  come 
to  the  market  at  four  or  five  cents  a 
quart,  and  retail  at  a  reasonable  profit,  no 
such  extravagant  price  as  $4  a  box  could 
be  charged  for  California  cherries.  I  have 
been  called  every  name  in  the  vocabulary 
of  abuse  because  I  publicly  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  condition.  If  the  grower  of 
California,  or  the  consumer  of  New  York 
profited  by  the  system,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  a  burden  on  both  of  them.  The  job¬ 
bers  get  their  little  toll,  but  the  fancy 
fruiterer  gets  the  lion’s  share.  The  ar¬ 
chaic  system  of  distribution  in  New  York 
maintains  the  jsystem,  and  is  responsible 
for  it.  The  local  cherries  are  kept  out  of 
the  market  because  the  foreign  producer 
affords  better  opportunity  for  large  profits. 
If  the  local  cherries  were  let  in,  these  ex¬ 
cessive  •'’tail  prices  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  publicity  of  the  auction  helps 
in  the  whole  trade ;  and  when  we  get  the 
right  kind  of  publicity  in  the  retail  prices 
we  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  reform  of 
distribution.  We  are  trying  it  out  on 
peaches  now,  and  will  attack  the  cherries 
next  season.  Everybody  knows  that  high 
retail  prices  restrict  consumption,  and 
cause  a  surplus,  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
and  a  surplus  always  means  low  prices. 
We  are  only  beginning  this  work.  We 
cannot  do  it  all  at  once,  but  a  few  years 
will  sl>  marvellous  changes.  In  the 
meantime  this  story  of  S5  cents  for  a  $4 
box  of  cherries  is  according  to  some  critics 
another  vain  repetition  of  an  economic 
fallacy. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  circular 
from  “The  National  Marketing  Commit¬ 
tee,  32  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C.”  As  chairman  of  the  Co-operative 
Committee  of  the  California  State  Grange 
I  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
recommending  the  grange  to  take  mem¬ 
bership  in  said  organization.  I  would  be 
gratified  to  read  in  your  paper  as  full  and 
explicit  an  explanation  of  its  workings, 
reliability  and  ability  to  make  good  as 
you  can  publish.  I  am  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper  and  am  pleased  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  it  is  making.  In  California  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lem.  *  G.  W.  W. 

California. 

The  National  Marketing  Committee 
has  its  headquarters  at  Washington,  Id. 
„C.  The  officers  are:  President,  Duncan 
N.  Fletcher,  United  States  Senator  from 
Florida  ;  vice-president,  William  T.  Creasy 
of  Pennsylvania ;  second  vice-president, 
William  Kent,  Congressman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  secretary-treasurer,  George  P. 
Hampton.  New  York.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  these  officers  and 
W.  S.  Goodwin,  Congressman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  ;  C.  B.  Kegley,  of  Washington ; 
P.  D.  Norton,  North  Carolina  ;  Clarence 
,T.  Owens,  Maryland;  H.  S.  Mobley,  Ar¬ 
kansas  ;  J.  A.  Falkoner,  Washington,  aud 
Obadiah  Gardner,  Maine.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  small,  and  is  composed  largely  of 
Senators,  Congressmen  and  officials  or 
ex-officials  of  the  Federal  government,  but 
not  entirely.  While  as  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned  the  committee  seems 
to  be  self-constituted,  it  includes  the 
.names  of  men  of  national  repute,  and  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  public  interest.  Certainly  a 
vast  and  fertile  field  awaits  their  outline. 


There  is  much  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  could  do  to  help  organize  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  food  distribution  that 
States  or  local  sections  cannot  do  so  well, 
if  at  all.  Whether  the  committee  as  at 
present  constituted  has  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  and  its  needs  we  are 
at  this  stage  unable  to  tell.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  disclosed  to  show  that  it  has. 
If  the  purpose  is  a  sincere  one  to  perfect 
a  system  of  distribution  the  committee  is 
capable  to  perform  the  task.  If,  however, 
the  main  object  is  one  of  politics  or  pur¬ 
sued  with  a  view  solely  to  political  prom¬ 
inence,  then  little  of  practical  importance 
can  be  expected  from  it.  We  have  had 
all  the  research  and  statistics  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  that  is  needed.  What 
wo  want  now  is  something  practical.  The 
farmer  who  has  been  x’eceiving  35-cent 
dollars  and  the  consumer  who  has  been 
paying  05  cents  of  the  dollar  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  foods  are  in  no  mood  to  read 
long  government  reports  and  bewildering 
statistics.  The  consumer  wants  cheaper 
delivery  and  the  farmer  wants  a  market 
for  his  produce  and  a  better  share  of  the 
dollar.  It  is  reported  that  the  committee 
now  propose  to  publish  a  weekly  paper. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  provided 
the  men  who  are  interested  pay  for  their 
own  experience,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
Grangers  should  contribute  to  it.  We 
have  a  pretty  fair  supply  of  publications 
now,  and  every  one  of  them,  large  or 
small,  is  anxious  to  publish  anything  of 
useful  information  about  the  food  supply 
and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Surely  no  new  publication  is  necessary  to 
get  the  information  before  the  people. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  welcome  the  new  pub¬ 
lication,  if  it  makes  an  appearance,  and 
any  information  gathered  in  our  years  of 
experience  will  be  available  to  its  man¬ 
agement  for  the  asking.  We  will  wish 
it  every  success,  but  we  cannot  advige 
Grangers  to  join  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  initial  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  experiment.  They  may  well 
afford  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  activities 
of  the  committee,  and  advise  it  from  time 
to  time  of  the  real  pressing  needs  of  the 
producer  in  the  difficult  task  of  finding  a 
^profitable  market  for  his  products. 

Last  season  I  purchased  an  auto  tire, 
’size  30x3%,  from  Chas.  Friedlander  & 
Go.,  of  58  Warren  St.,  New  York  City, 
which  they  say  in  their  catalog  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  standard  guarantee  which  I 
suppose  is  not  less  than  3,000  miles. 
After  running  this  tire  800  or  000  miles, 
the  rubber  tread  has  peeled  entirely  off ; 
all  came  off  on  a  trip  of  less  than  10 
miles.  I  wrote  the  company  about  it,  and 
they  replied  that  all  tires  are  estimated 
to  have  been  run  50  miles  a  day,  etc/'  I. 
do  not  average  to  run  50  miles  in  two 
weeks  through  the  season,  as  I  run  a  car 
but  little.  I  am  enclosing  their  guaran¬ 
tee  as  it  appears  on  their  catalog  and 
wish  you  would  see  if  you  can  persuade 
them  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  me.  The 
other  three  tires  on  my  car  had  been  run 
3.000  or  4,000  miles  when  I  put  this  one 
on,  and  are  still  in  good  condition,  as  I 
can  prove  by  good  witnesses.  F.  w.  A. 

Vermont. 

We  took  this  complaint  up  with  Chas. 
Friedlander  &  Co.,  of  58  Warren  Street, 
New  York,  but  the  only  satisfaction  we 
were  able  to  get  was  the  statement  that 
the  tire  was  not  guaranteed.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  subscriber  sends  us  a  page  from  the 
catalogue  and  the  paragraph  describing 
the  particular  tire  reads  as  follows : 

“A  high  grade  tire  guaranteed  with  the 
standard  tire  guarantee  at  lower  than 
standard  prices.” 

Prospective  customers  of  this  firm  can 
take  their  choice  between  the  statement 
of  the  firm  to  us  and  what  they  print  in 
their  catalogue.  At  best  the  transaction 
suggests  the  wisdom  of  car  owners  pur¬ 
chasing  tires  from  firms  that  do  guaran¬ 
tee  their  tires  and  then  live  up  to  the 
guarantee  after  making  it. 

Philip  C.  Wadsworth,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
lias  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  Wadsworth  pro¬ 
moted  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  Cotton 
Growers’  Co-operative  Society,  a  $50,000,- 
000  Alabama  corporation,  through  which 
it  was  claimed  American  cotton  was  to 
be  marketed  on  a  co-operative  plan  to  ob¬ 
tain  reasonable  prices.  Representatives 
in  each  county  in  the  cotton  belt  were  to 
be  appointed  at  $3,000  a  year,  and  grow¬ 
ers  were  to  receive  15  cents  a  pound  for 
their  cotton.  It  is  alleged  that  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  concern  was  obtained  fraudu¬ 
lently  ;  that  no  part  of  the  stock  had 
been  subscribed  for ;  that  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  have  a  bona  fide  capital  stock ; 


and  that  false  representations  had  been 
made  to  prospective  investors  in  letters 
sent  them.  Membership  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  to  enable  the  society  to  build  up 
a  concentrated  capital  of  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000,000.  A  bond  issue  of  $200,000,000 
was  to  be  issued  with  a  reserve  of  $250,- 
000,000.  Farmers  were  told  they  were 
‘‘easy  marks”  for  permitting  themselves 
to  be  mulcted  of  $120,000,000  each  year 
by  promoters.  Evidently  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  Wadsworth  hoped  to 
get  from  them.  J.  J.  D. 


‘‘I  don’t  ’old  with  ’ere  vaccination, 
Mrs.  Green.  What’s  vaccination  done 
for  my  little  Tommy?  Since  I  ’ad  ‘im  done 
’e’s  ’ad  whopping-cougli,  chicken-pox, 
measles — in  fact,  everything  but  small¬ 
pox  !” — Punch. 


—the  famous  motor  press  that  is  making  clear 
profits  of  $10,  $15,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4,  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 


Break  Ail 
Baling  Records 


in  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  "can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine^with  Magneto. 

We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too. 


Get  Our  Book 

— •#TonsT«ir*— packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable 
hay  baling  facte.  Show  in  actual  figures  the  big  profits  you 
can  make  with  a  Sandwich  Press.  A  postal  brings  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOW1  Address 


SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  520  OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520 v  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Box  520,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Can  Start 
or  Stop 
Instantly 


to  Turn 


rnrr  75 Exquisite 

rifEJL  Wall  Paper 

Write  us  a  postal  today,  fff  f9  B  ^5 

Let  ua  mailyou  this  big 
book  of  the  very  latest, 

up-to-date  New  York  styles  in  wall  papers— the  most  beautiful 
patterns  shown  in  many  years.  Don’t  select  your  paper  until  yon 
nave  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  doit  at  small  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  at  6c  for  a  double  rolll 

60c  beautifies  a  big 

This  big  new  book  tells  how  you  can  do _ _ 

work  yourself,  quickly  and  easily,  making 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don’t  miss  these  75  original  patterns  we 
want  to  send  you  fret.  Write  postal  now 
— just  say,  “Send  Wall  Paper  Book.” 

Stores 

8619  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  T rial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
55  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog— Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Com  Stoves  help 
von  nave  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 


Mix  Yoiir  Own  Concrete.  ^ 
Feed. Fertilizer,  with  this  i 

concrete1! 

MIXER  al 


Save  money  on  silo  bases,  feed 
yards,  troughs,  posts,  walks,  etc. 

This  machine  gives  “whirl-pool 
mix,”  wheel  barrow  load  every  3 
minutes,  has  tilting  dump. 

TRY  IT  3#  DAYS  AT  MY  RISK  >  1 
If  it  doesn’t  satisfy,  send  it  -back* 

Write  today  for  free  book  and  my  30-day  free  trial  offer 

SHELDON  MFC.  CO.,  Box  3675  Nehawka,  Nebr. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

|l  IIow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

=  |  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  |  = 

II  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


RIPPED 


A  better  car  at  $100  less  than  last  year. 

A  tripled  output. 

New  Factories  to  meet  the  increased  de¬ 
mand. 

{Three  proofs  of  ^ylllen  progress.) 

Write  today  for  advance  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  ALLEN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  909  Allen  Bldg.,  Eoctorza,  Ohio 

{Automobile  dealers  wanted  in  open  territory.) 


Lumber  conditions  are  better  for  the  buyer  today  than  they  have  been  in 
years  before. 

Furthermore,  the  prospects  are  that  they  never  again  will  be  so  favorable,  for 
the  minute  Europe  grows  tired  of  fighting,  millions  and  millions  of  feet  of  / 
American  lumber  will  be  needed  there  to  rebuild  what  war  has  destroyed.  / 

Your  dealer  in  your  home  / 

^Southern 
/  Pins 

-  Association 

.  The  Wood  of  Service' *  626K  Interstate 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  tested  the  merits  of  commercial  A  _ank  Bldg, 
woods,  that  it  may  assist  you  in  the  use  of  lumber.  Of  Southern  Yellow  Pine  /  New  Orleans,  La. 
the  Department  says,  in  Bulletin  No.  99:  .  ,  FRr-F 

“  Heavy,  hard,  very  strong;  tough;  grain  fine,  even,  straight ;  durable  in  '  ‘  ir‘et"  c  ^our 


And  when  you  build,  use  good,  strong,  durable  lumber, 
town  has  it— 


SOUTHERN  YELLOW  PINE 


Contact  with  the  soil.  In  a  large  part  oj  the  country  it  is  so  univers¬ 

ally  used  that  there  are  few  places  of  importance  it  does  not  fill." 


/ 


Your  home  dealer  has  this  superior  building  wood,  Southern  Yellow  / 

Pine,  and  at  prices  so  low  that  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  in-  * 

expensively  you  can  build.  Let  him  figure  with  you.  In  the  /  ' ame 

meantime,  write  today  for  any  of  the  Free  booklets  and  /  m 
plana  mentioned  in  the  attached  coupon.  f  1  own - 


Barn  and  Bin  Plans  Q 

Silo  Book . □ 

/  House  Plans . □ 

Book  of  Lumber  Tests. . .  □ 


Southern  Pine  Association  New  Orleans 


/ 


/ 


It.  F.  D.. 


. . State- 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


Week  ending  Sept.  3,  1915. 


(.Continued  from  page  1123) 


BICANS. 

Very  little  business  noted.  Marrow 
and  White  Kidney  scarce.  Red  Kidney 
held  too  high  for  exporters. 


Marrow.  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

.»««••• 

Red  Kidney . . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


7  50 
5  HO 
5  25 
5  70 
7  50 

4  70 

5  20 


@  7  60 
@  5  70 
@  5  35 
@  6  25 
@  7  60 
@  4  75 
@  5  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apple  market  is  in  better  condition. 
Demand  good  for  fruit  showing  suitable 
size  and  color.  Most  business  on  such 
grades  of  Pall  varieties  is  between  $2 
and  $3.  Pears  are  higher,  fancy  Bart¬ 
lett  having  sold  up  to  $5  per  barrel. 
Peaches  are  in  ample  supply,  though 
prices  have  ranged  a  trifle  above  last 
week.  Plums  selling  well  when  of  de¬ 
sirable  quality,  standard  carriers  having 
brought  75  cents,  bushel  baskets  $1,  and 
20-pound  baskets,  40  cents.  Grapes  very 
dull. 


A  pples— Duchess,  bbl .  175  @2  25 

N.  W.  Greening,  bbl .  2  25  @  3  25 

Alexander,  bbl .  1  50  @3  00 

Gravensteln .  2  00  @3  00 

Blush  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Wealthy .  2  00  @  3  00 

Fall  Pippin .  1  50  @3  00 

Culls,  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  3  @  7 

Grapes,  181b  case .  50  @  75 

41b.  bkt .  8  0  10 

Blackberries,  qr .  5  @  10 

Huckleberries,  or .  4  ®  10 

Nova  Scotia,  qt  . .  10  @  15 

Plums,  carrier  . .  60  @  75 

201b  bkt .  20  @  40 

Pears—  Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @5  00 

Clapp  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Le  Conte,  bbl .  100  @150 

Peaches,  State,  bkt .  20  @  50 

State,  carrier  .  50  @  1  25 

Jersey,  bkt .  25  @  45 

Up-river  bkt .  25  @  50 

Mo.  and  Ark.,  bu-bkt .  50  @  1  00 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  40  @  2  75 

Watermelons,  carload  .  60  00®  150  00 


Chicago,  Apples,  bbl.,  1  25@2  50. 
St.  Louis,  75@2  50 
Pittsburg.  1  50  a2  25. 
Cincinnati,  2  00@2  75. 
Buffalo.  2  00@350. 
Boston,  2  00@3  00. 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  have  been  in  only  moderate 
supply  and  selling  in  generally  higher 
range,  some  up  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 
The  onion  market,  which  was  so  long 
surplussed,  has  been  cleared  up,  and  10  to 
15  per  cent,  price  improvement  noted  on 
sound  stock.  String  beans  from  up- 
State  are  50  cents  per  bushel  higher. 
Cabbage  slightly  improved.  Lettuce  and 
peppers  very  low.  Green  peas  scarce, 
choice  from  Western  N.  Y.,  having 
brought  $2  per  bushel.  Tomatoes  in  only 
moderate  demand. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Del.  and  Md .  1  00  @  1  25 

Jersey  .  75  @  1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  @  I  50 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  2  50  @3  25 

Beets,  100  bunches .  75  @  l  00 


Carrots.  100  bunches .  60  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  75 

Pickles,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cabbage.  100  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . ...  20  @  75 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  bag  .  50  @  1  50 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  50  @  1  60 

Long  Island,  bbl . 150  @2  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  1  50 

Peas,  bu .  50  @2  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  ©  150 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Celery,  doz .  10  @  35 

Okra,  %  bu .  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Catiliflowers,  bbl .  50  @  4  00 

Squash,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  50  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  30  @  50 

Tomatoes,  6- bkt.  crate .  40  @  60 

Jersey,  bu.  box .  25  @  75 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl.,  1  20@1  75. 

Cincinnati.  1  25@1  50. 

Pittsburg.  1  20®  I  60. 

Denver,  l  Ol)@l  15. 

Indianapolis,  1  40@1  75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  in  bad  condition  owing 
to  large  supplies  and  inferior  quality, 
caused  mainly  by  baling  before  it  was 
properly  cured.  Prime  rye  straw  is 
temporarily  scarce. 


Hay.  new,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @25  50 

No.  2 . 24  00  @24  50 

No.  3 . 21  00  @22  60 

Clover  mixed . 21  00  @24  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 22  50  @24  00 

Middlings . 26  50  @32  00 

Red  Dog  . 36  00  @37  00 

Cornmeal . 33  00  @34  00 


GRAIN 

During  the  week  wheat  dropped  nine 
cents  below  last  report,  but  improved 
slightly  at  the  close.  In  futures,  Decem¬ 
ber  wheat  is  running  two  to  four  cents 
lower.  Corn  two  cents  lower,  owing  to 
favorable  crop  outlook.  Expoi’t  sales  of 
oats  reported  heavy.  Rye  four  cents 
lower. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  06  @ 

No.  2,  Red,  new  .  112  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  85  @  86 

Flour,  carlot6.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  48  @  52 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  96  @  99 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population.  All  fruits  and  vegetables 
continue  very  low. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  dor. .  35  @  40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  30  @  35 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  28 

Rutter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  33  @  34 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  33 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb . 18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  20  @  22 

Lamb  chops .  20  @  22 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  2  @  3 

Radishes,  bunch  . .  2  ©  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  1  @  5 

Sweet  corn,  doz .  18  @  20 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  8 

Muskmelons.  each .  3  @  6 

Potatoes,  peek  .  25  @  30 

Peaches,  4  qts .  15  @  20 

Tomatoes,  qt .  3  @  5 


In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  carried  1,317  vessels  of  4,596, 
444  net  tons,  paying  tolls  of  $5,216,- 
149.36.  The  movement  east  and  west 
was  nearly  evenly  divided,  656  going  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  661  the  other 
way. 


Grain  Notes  by  Experts. 


B.  W.  Snow  says  that  thrashing  re¬ 
turns  to  date  show  averages  of  19  bush¬ 
els  for  Minnesota,  18  for  North  Dakota 
and  17  for  South  Dakota,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  by  later  results  which  will  give 
a  total  for  the  three  States  of  291,000,- 
000  bushels.  Quality  is  proving  excep¬ 
tionally  high. 

Le  Count  reports  from  Iowa  that  the 
frost  of  August  30  did  hut  little  damage 
to  corn.  The  crop  needs  about  a  month 
of  warmth  and  sunshine. 

The  Continental  and  Commercial 
Bank,  of  Chicago,  makes  the  following 
estimate  of  our  grain  crop :  Wheat,  1,- 
003,000,000  bushels;  corn.  2,983,000,000; 
oats,  1,352,000,000;  rye,  45,700,000;  bar¬ 
ley,  224,000,000  ;  hay,  7S, 900, 000  tons ; 
cotton,  10,500,000  bales. 


Government  Cotton  Report. 

At  the  last  of  August  the  condition  of 
the  growing  crop  was  09.2  per  cent,  of 
normal,  which  is  6.1  below  the  July  re¬ 
port.  This  is  due  mainly  to  drought. 
Percentages  by  States  follow :  California, 
93;  Virginia,  85;  Tennessee.  82;  Mis¬ 
souri,  81;  North  Carolina,  76;  Arkan¬ 
sas,  72 ;  South  Carolina  and  Oklahoma, 
71;  Florida,  70;  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 
69 ;  Texas,  67 ;  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
65.  The  estimated  area  this  year  is  31,- 
535.000  acres,  or  about  5,300,000  less 
than  last  year.  Figuring  on  area  and 
present  condition  the  crop  outlook  is  for 
11,800,000  bales. 


Buffalo  Markets. 

Green  corn  is  down  to  a  cent  an  ear,  re¬ 
tail,  falling  fast  from  the  beginning  of  30 
cents  a  dozen.  The  nuality  is  good.  The 
local  corn  crop,  though  a  trifle  late  is 
uniformly  fine  in  appearance.  Peaches 
are  coming  in  fast  and  the  price  is  low, 
good  baskets  retailing  at  65  cents  or  low¬ 
er.  Apples  are  in  only  fair  supply  and 
prices  are  higher.  For  fine  Red  Astrachans 
retailers  ask  $1.35  per  bushel.  The  quota¬ 
tion  for  fancy  is  from  $3.75  per  barrel 
for  red  to  $2.25  for  green.  Two-quart 


measures  retail  for  8  to  12  cents.  Plums 
are  fine  and  in  moderate  supply  at  14  to 
15  cents  for  seven-pound  basket  home 
grown.  Berries  are  no  longer  plenty. 
Blackberries  and  huckleberries  are  8  to 
10  cents  a  quart,  wholesale,  or  10  cents 
up,  retail.  Melons  continue  firm  at  for¬ 
mer  prices,  40  cents  for  large  watermelons 
and  $2  to  $2.50  for  fancy  crates  of  can¬ 
taloupes.  Pears  are  coming  in  ^strong, 
good  Bartletts  beii  g  75  to  $1.50  per 
bushel.  There  is  no  other  sort  offered  in 
quantity.  The  quality  is  fine,  though  the 
local  crop  is  not  very  large,  many  trees 
suffering  from  blight  and  other  diseases. 

Potatoes  are  stronger,  as  the  local  crop 
looks  bad  from  blight,  helped  on  by  the 
rains.  Trices  are  40  to  60  cents,  whole¬ 
sale,  for  home  grown,  or  $1.10  to  $1.60 
per  barrel.  Onions  are  rather  low  at  40 
to  60  cents  per  bushel,  home  grown,  or 
$1.25  to  $1.40  for  Spanish.  Green  onions 
are  8  to  12  cents  per  dozen  bunches.  In 
the  vegetable  market  there  is  a  great  sup¬ 
ply.  at  low  prices  though  there  is  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  market  gardeners  of 
loss  from  rot  on  account  of  the  rains. 
Green  and  wax  beans  are  50  to  65  cents 
per  bushel ;  cabbage,  $1  to  $1.50  per  100 ; 
celery.  10  to  25  cents  per  bunch  ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen  ;  lettuce, 
30  to  35  cents  per  dozen  ;  radishes,  15  to 
18  cents  per  dozen ;  peppers,  75  to  90 
cents  per  barrel,  tomatoes,  40  to  65  cents 
per  half  bushel ;  yellow  turnips,  $1  per 
barrel. 

Butter  is  in  light  demand  at  28  cents 
for  best  down  to  18  cents  for  poor.  The 
retail  price  runs  up  to  31  cents,  with 
oleo  all  the.  way  from  15  to  23  cents ; 
cheese  remains  at  15%  cents  for  fancy  ; 
eggs  are  30  cents  for  fresh  white  and  22 
cents  for  Western  candled.  The  poultry 
market  is  strong  at  mostly  former  prices, 
15  to  19  cents  for  dressed  turkey,  16  to  19 
cents  for  fowl,  22  to  23  for  broilers,  17 
to  18  for  ducks,  all  dry  packed. 

J.  w.  C. 


“Do  animals  possess  the  sentiment  of 
affection?”  asked  the  teacher.  “Yes, 
ma’am,  almost  always.”  “Correct,”  said 
the  teacher.  Turning  to  young  Harold  : 
“And  now  tell  me  what  animal  has  the 
greatest  natural  fondness  for  man?” 
With  but  a  slight  pause  the  little  fellow 
answered  ;  “Woman.” — Tit-Bits. 


ip*  ft  Corme  FOR  SALE— near  Phila.anrl  Trenton  markets; 
luU  rarms  Eood  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Retina. 


ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

A  purely  co-operative  farmers’  Association,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  eliminate  the  broker,  dealer  and  middle¬ 
man,  and  deliver  all  kinds  of  hay  direct  from  the  produ¬ 
cer  to  the  consumer. 

Every  member  of  our  Association  is  a  reputable  far¬ 
mer.  We  offer  our  brother  farmers  the  best  we  have, 
whether  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  or  mixed  hay;  we 
guarantee  quality;  we  stand  solidly  behind  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  we  propose  to  give  every  purchaser  a  square 
deal. 

Every  pound  of  hay  is  officially  inspected  ami  care¬ 
fully  graded;  we  can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  and  we 
have  ten  thousand  tons  for  sale. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

No-  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


POTJLTRYMAN  (Tesires  position  as  manager  of 
plant;  only  A  1  proposition  considered.  BOX 
212,  e.  R.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  willing  to  work  anff  pay  $2  week¬ 
ly  towards  board,  for  experience  on  poultry 
farm;  could  invest  small  money  later.  CARTER, 
321  W.  30th,  N.  Y.  City. 


WOMAN  wants  a  working  partner  for  27-acre 
garden  and  fruit  farm  within  city  limits.  Rest 
references  required.  Address  SCHOOL  TEACH. 
ER,  Box  203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WELL-RRED  young  man.  20.  experienced,  wants 
position  on  farm.  CHARLES  MICHEL,  113 
W.  111th  St.,  New  York. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  as  caretaker  on 
gentleman’s  place;  can  do  all  farm  work; 
sober  and  willing.  BOX  205,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  where  good  cattle 
are  kept,  where  a  man  that  has  the  ability 
can  get  results;  A.  R.  O.  work  especially.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  C.,  P.  O.  173,  Mauahakin,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  Englishman,  32,  one  child,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  farming  and  all  its  branches  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  this  country;  references.  BOX  213, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Live  tenant  with  full  equipment  to 
work  on  shares  a  175-acre  farm  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County  (Pa.).  Good  land  and  buildings, 
well  watered.  M.  H.  STEVENSON  (Owner), 
417  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OPEN  FOR  MANAGER’S  POSITION,  large  farm 
or  gentleman’s  estate,  thoroughly  competent, 
practical,  stock,  etc.  Best  of  reference  from 
present  employer.  Married.  Strictly  temper¬ 
ate.  Address  BOX  211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Neat,  honest,  Protestant  housemaid 
to  do  washing,  chamber  work  and  waiting  on 
table,  two  in  family.  Place  in  country,  New 
York  State,  about  hundred  miles  from  New 
York  City,  running  water  and  conveniences. 
BOX  210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  or  farmer, 
with  lifelong  experience  in  dairy  farming  in 
Holland  and  tills  country;  thoroughly  understand 
the  feeding  and  care  for  cattle,  also  all  farm 
work;  sanitary  ndlk  production,  feeding  for  A. 
It.  O.,  with  training  at  the  Agricultural  college: 
wife  willing  to  board  help;  wages  expected.  $60 
and  fuel.  Address  BOX  214,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  handle  any  proposition,  is 
open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly  experienced 
orchardist  and  in  all  stock,  crops,  dairying  and 
the  management  of  a  first-class  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  in  every  detail;  am  systematic,  economical, 
married,  strictly  sober.  BOX  207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here,  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 


MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER  for  sale,  nearly 

,f15J  also  °wons  N°.  4  bean  threteher. 
DE  MAR,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


11  H.  P.  ENGINE,  gasoline  or  kerosene;  prac- 
ticaUy  new;  $200.  BARRETT,  Sheldon  Rd., 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— One  6  H.  P.  I.  H.  0.  asoline  en¬ 
gine  and  saw;  also  one  Gray  Threshing  ma¬ 
chine;  all  as  good  as  new;  $250.  D.  L.  FISHER 
Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


ims.  salu — Aormotor  windmill,  galvanized  iron 
t„,P.K00(1  condition,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 
JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  Heebner  patent  level  tread  horse 
power  with  Heebner’s  Penna.  thresher  and 
cleaner,  A  1  condition;  $100  complete,  or  will 
sell  power  separately  for  $25.  F.  O.  B  Calli- 
coon,  N.  Y.  BOX  54,  Hortonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  farm,  excellent  location; 
bargain.  Owner.  BRAZIE,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Muunsville,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  TRADE  50  acres  near  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  apples 
and  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 
plant.  T.  W.  AYRES  (owner),  Fort  Tayne, 
Ala. 


FOR  SALE — inland1  Poultry  Farm,  17%  acres. 

Most  complete  and  up-to-date  plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Hall  hot-water  system  throughout;  3,000 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  go  with  sale  if  desired:  built 
in  1911.  Cost  $11,000.  Will  sacrifice  owing  to 
sickness.  BOX  54,  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT,  Poultry  Farm  at  sacrifice;  ill  health 
cause;  600  fruit  trees,  two  houses,  telephone, 
silo,  garage,  macadam  road,  near  city.  AR¬ 
THUR  L.  STEVENS,  Moscow,  Pa.,  Owner. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 100  acres,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  good  buildings,  well  drain¬ 
ed.  light  soil.  -Write  J.  G.  MOUNT,  Frnnklin- 
ville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  near  state  road,  near 
Buffalo.  Address  OWNER,  Box  200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 10-aere  poultry  farm  equipped  White 
Leghorn  chickens,  60  to  90  miles  from  New 
York,  near  station.  N.  Y.,  N.  J  or  Penn 
preferred.  BOX  208,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FRUIT  F'ARM  FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  ap- 
pie  propositions  in  New  Jersey,  76  acres,  all 
tillable,  except  15  acres  meadow  and  wood, 
about  20  acres  set  to  apples  (700  trees)  over  300 
trees  18  years  old,  balance  two  and  three  years 
old,  best  marketable  varieties.  Paying  invest¬ 
ment  first  year,  see  the  orchard  now.  Address 
BOX  278,  Dover,  N.  J. 


GROWING  OLD;  will  sell  my  equity  400-acre 
farm  Southwestern  Oregon,  $4,500  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  $9,300,  four  years  6  per  cent. ;  conveniently 
located.  Great  snap  for  fruit  and  dairy  farmer. 
FRED  PARKER,  Canyonville,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  place,  good 
80-aere  farm,  well  located,  rich  limestone  soil, 
one  hour  drive  from  Cornell  University.  Price, 
$4,500;  equity,  $2,300.  BOX  10,  route' 30,  New- 
field.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — -7-aere  poultry  farm;  equipped; 

about  2,200  hens  and  chicks;  mod'ern  build¬ 
ings;  near  good  markets;  $4,500.  BOX  206, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


MY  NICE  30-aere  poultry  farm  must  be  sold 
this  Fall;  good  market,  bargain  for  somebody. 
SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick, 
Mass. 


WANTED — To  rent,  a  completely  equipped  A 
No.  1  farm  by  young  man  who  wishes  perma¬ 
nent  home  and  to  buy  later  on.  BOX  202,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain,  50-acre  farm,  stock,  tools 
and  crops,  200  hens,  200  chicks.  Inquire 
HARRY  DOOLITTLE,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400  acres,  4  miles  from  Syracuse; 

farm  will  rent  for  $3,000  cash  per  year.  A.  C. 
HIRZEL,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  or  general  farm  to  rent  or 
work  on  percentage;  can  purchase  stock; 
grown  son,  practical  and  college  training;  now 
herdsman  commercial  dairy.  Address  “HON¬ 
EST,”  Box  197,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  106 
acres  sacrificed’  for  $31  an  acre,  good  produc¬ 
tive,  tillable  soil,  adapted  to  bay,  grain,  dairy¬ 
ing,  beans,  potatoes;  good  buildings,  R.  F.  D. 
Telephone;  near  neighbors;  2%  miles  from  rail^ 
road;  photographs  to  prospectives;  also  crops, 
stock  and  tools  for  sale.  ARCHIE  LLOYD, 
Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  an  American  experienced  in 
farming,  stoek,  poultry,  etc.,  an  opportunity 
to  help  make  good  with  a  man  or  woman  who 
owns  a  farm  and  need's  such  an  assistant.  S., 
Box  351,  Closter,  N.  J. 


DESIROUS  of  position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  on  gentleman’s  farm;  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  best  of  references.  Coraus  P.  O.,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  L.  I.  ED.  V.  LICHTNER. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  single,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  commercial  or  private. 
CHARXjES  SCOTT,  State  Game  Farm,  Forked 
River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  working  farmer  for  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $40  per  month  and  cottage  with 
all  conveniences  furnished;  permanent  position 
if  satisfactory.  Give  full  particulars.  BOX  204, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants 
position,  private  place.  Understands  all 
brandies.  References  in  answer;  state  wages. 
BOX  198,  care,  R,  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Manager  to  take  entire  charge  of 
large  poultry  plant.  Must  have  had  business 
experience  as  well  as  thorough  training  in  the 
management  of  poultry  plants.  Address  with 
full  particulars  and  references,  BOX  201,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  Whole  House  or  Any  !■  art 

of  a  House  at  WHOLESALE ! 


n 


Quality  Home 
Plan  No.  170 


Buy  Your  New  Home  Wholesale 
Direct  from  Gordon- Van  Tine! 

Send  for  our  “Quality  Home”  Plan  Book.  The  mostpractical 
plan  book  ever  published.  No  theory.  Every  plan  built  hundreds 
of  times.  Many  in  every  State;  some  near  you.  Houses  full  of 
home  comfort  and  convenience  ideas.  Shows  at  least  one  plan 
which  will  exactly  meet  your  needs.  All  at  wholesale  prices! 
Illustrates  and  gives  exact  cost  of  this  and  150  other  desirable 
homes.  All  the  materials  for 

This  Comfortable  Home  Only  $886 

No  waste  space.  Compact,  particularly  well  arranged  and  very 
convenient.  An  ideal  farm  residence.  Three  large  cheery  rooms 
and  spacious  entrance  hall  downstairs.  Four  big,  comfortable 
bedrooms.  Ample  closet  room.  Bath.  This  home  is  shown  in 
color  in  Plan  Book.  Get  this  great  book  of  photos,  floor  plans, 
color  schemes  and  exact  prices — not  mere  estimates  but  actual 
figures.  Send  for  it  now.  Use  the  coupon.  Yours  for  10c  to 
cover  mailing  and  packing. 


Shipped  to  You  Wherever 
You  Live — Safe,  Prompt 


Delivery  and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

Cut  out  waste  !  Save  money  when  you  build  your  new  house  or  remodel 
the  old  one.  Investigate  Gordon-Van  Tine  “direct- to-consumer”  methods. 
Get  our  catalog  of  5000  Bargains  in  Building  Materials.  Everything  for 
building.  All  at  wholesale.  We  pay  no  salesmen — sell  entirely  through 
catalog  and  have  no  big  selling  expense.  Thus,  our  prices  are  rock-bottom. 
Quality  highest!  Three  strong  banks  vouch  for  us.  Over  100,000  enthusi¬ 
astic  home-owners  and  10,000  contractors,  builders  and  carpenters  buy  regularly  from  us. 
Customers  everywhere— many  near  you.  Local  references  if  desired.  Save  25%  to  50%  on 
your  material.  Freight  costs  very  little.  Prompt  shipment  on  large  or  small  orders.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live. 

Order  These  Specimen  Bargains 
Right  From  This  Advertisement  1 


Catalog. 

thing. 


Builders’  Hardware 

• 

Cylinder  front  door  lock  set, 
illustrated,  dull  brass  or  antique 
copper  finish  on  genuine  bronze 
$5  f,0.  Otlier  similar  styles  at 
$1.55  and  $2.10. 

Everything  you  need;  Hinges, 
Locks,  Door  Sets,  Window  Sets, 
etc.— and  all  at  about  the  cost 
prices  at  which  dealers  them¬ 
selves  buy.  See  pages  118  to  144  of 
Profusely  illustrated.  Shows  every- 


Jap-A-Top  Shingles  and  Roll  Roofing 

One  of  the  most  popular  and 
fastest-selling  brands  of  roof¬ 
ing  and  shingles  on  the  mar- 


Book  of  150  Plans  FREE 


For  the 
Postage 


ket.  Beautiful,  durable, 
faced  with  genuine  slate. 
Guaranteed  for  15  yrs. 
Two  colors  —  Ked  and 
Grayish  Green. 

Diamond  Point  Edge 
(looks  like  shingles)  per 
roll  of  108  sq.  ft.,  $3.00. 
Straight  Edge  per  roll 
of  108  sq.  ft.,  $2.25. 

SHINGLES— Price  per  sq. 
of  424  Shingles,  $4.75.  See 
Catalog,  pages  117  to  125. 


Sur- 


Wall  Board 

Comes  in  sheets  ready  to 
lay.  Goes  on  dry.  Cold- 
proof.  Beat3  plaster;  costs 
«  less  to  lay.  "Quality” 
Wall  Board,  1,000  sq.  ft. 
$21.00.  For  special  offers  see 
Catalog  pages  104  to  107. 

Stair  Work 


Front  Doors 

Craftsman  A(in 
front)  2  ft.  8  in.  x 
6  ft.  8  in.,  $9  20. 
3  ft.  x  7  ft.,  $9.50; 
Majestic  (door  be¬ 
hind)  2  ft.  8  in.  x 
6  ft.  8  in.,  $10.35; 
3  ft.  x  7  ft.,  $12.40 
Each  134  in  thick. 
Polished  bevelled 
plate  glass.  Best 
oak  with  built-up 
core.  Architect¬ 
urally  correct  de¬ 
signs.  We  carry 


Quality  Varnishes 

"Quality”  Brand  FloorVarnish  won’t 

scratch  or  mar  white;  qts.  60c;  gals.  .  „  .  .  ,  „ 

$1.75;  6gals.  $8.50.  Outside  Spar  Varnish  $23,93.  Materials  for  all  kinds  of 
for  surfaces  exposed  to  weather,  qts.  stair  work  in  stock.  Prompt  de 
68c;  gals.  $2.50.  Flat  Varnishes  giving  “jery.  Catalog  exposes  secrets 
the  appearance  of  a  rubbed  surf  ace,  qts.  ^  s^a,r  building;  explains 
62c;  gals.  $2.25.  For  full  list  see  catalog  bow  to  binld  your  own. 


Storm  Doors 

.  As  illustrated,  from 
BarnsandSilos  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  x  7 


A  complete  flight  of  stairs  as  low  as  reasonable 
- ^  ->  Americas 


pages  94  to  103. 


Thin  Oak  Flooring 

Put  down  a  beautiful 
hardwood  floor — you  can 
lav  it  yourself,  in  double- 
quick  time.  Costs  less 
than  carpet.  We  recom¬ 
mend  our  special  Thin 
Oak  Flooring.  See 
catalog  pages  72- 
73.  Price  per  100 
Lineal  Feet80c. 


Services  of  our 

“Quality”  Paints 

Quality  House  free.  See  cata- 
Paint,  per  gallon  log  pages  70  to 
:an,$1.22.  In  25  or  60  73. 

;a! . barrels, price  per 
gallon,  $1.10.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  all  shades 
and  colors.  Quality 
Barn  Paint,  per  gal¬ 
lon, 88e. Paint  Brush¬ 
es,  each.  12c.  Paint 
Brushes,  oval,  each 
25c.  See  Catalog 
pages  94  to  101. 


Now  is 

Cheapest  Time' 
in  Ten  Years  to 
Remodel.  Fix  up 
The  Old  Home 


lumber  house  can 
give  you  lowest 

E  rices.  Complete 

arns  $200  up.  See 
page87of  Plan  Book. 
Also  write  for  our 
newSilo  circular.  All 
hoops  adjusted  from 
ground.  No  guy 
wires.  Holds  more. 
Wholesale  prices. 

X 


SofincIsSncA 

Mi 


f-  I.  n  f-  VV.-IU,  XJAll  U  014.L 

largest  der*  See  catalog  page  30, 

Inside  Doors 


f 

1 

1 

One  and  two  panel  fir  doors— 
best  quality.  _  Beautiful  grain 
takes  stain,  oil  finish  or  painis 
equally  well.  Prices  $1.86  to  $4.62 
according  to  p— ; 

size.  See  cat-  |r| 

alog  pages  20 
to  24. 

Storm  Sash 

An  enormous 
stock  atbargrain 
prices.  Wo  save 
you  about  half. 

A  1 1  standard 
sizes.  Special 


Save  Big 
Money  on  Lumber 


sizes  to  order.  Made  cxclusive- 
lly  from  selected  white  Pine. 
1  Prices  68c  to  $3.85  according 
to  size. See 
c  n  t  a  log 
pages  31-2 


Everything  in  lunjber  ready  for  immediate  delivery  to 
you  anywhere.  In  car  lots,  we  can  save  you  $100  to 
S300  a  car.  All  graded  in  accordance  with  Ruies  of  the 
Lumbermen’s  Association.  Buy  at  wholesale;  take  the 
dealer’s  profits  for  yourself.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  immense  yards  connect  direct  with  26  lines  of  rail¬ 
way.  We  ship  lumber  everywhere.  See  Special  Lumber 
Insert  in  Catalog  Page  80. 


Fancy  Windows 

Plain  or  fancy  windows;  all 
sizes.  Check  rail  windows,  70c 
up.  Plain  rail  glazed.  76c  up. 
Transoms,  38c  each.  8xl0  window 
tflasu  3  l-2c  per  light.  See  cata¬ 
log  pages  44  to  46. 


These  are  drawn  from  actual  photographs 
farm-house  was  remodeled  into  a  fine  colonial  residence  through  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  Plan  Department.  A  new  porch  was  added.  A  new  front  door  with 
side  lights  was  set  in.  New  dormer  windows  in  the  roof  converted  the  attic  into 
a  fine  big  room.  And  the  entire  house  was  given  two  coats  of  “Quality”  Paint.  That 
was  all  that  was  done  to  make  this  wonderful  change  in  appearance. 

To  Do  Over  This  Old  House  Cost  Only  $124.35.  Do  Yours  Ove? 


Send  For  This  Book  of  5,000 
Building  Bargains — FREE 

This  book  is  a  price-maker  for  overl4,000  contractors  and  carpenters!  Amoney-saver 

for  over  100,000  regular,  satisfied  customers  throughout  America!  Packed  from  cover  to 
cover  with  bargains.  Everything  you  need  for  building  or  remodeling.  Lumber,  Mill- 
work,  Builders' Hardware,  Glass,  Paints,  Roofing,  Wall  Board,  Doors,  Windows,  Screens, 
Porches,  Mouldings,Storm  Sash,  Stair  Work, Flooring,  Shingles, Nails, Enamels, Varnishes 
and  over  5000  other  tremendous  money  savers.  Costs  you  nothing  to  get  this 
great  book.  _  -  if 

Send  the 


Yours  free 
for  the 
ask¬ 
ing. 


ilERiAL  CAEAIDG 


The  total  material  cost  was  only  $124.35! 
Gordon-Van  Tine  supplied  everything  at  “mill- 
direct-to  user”  prices.  That’s  why  the  figure  was 
so  small. 

Let  us  help  you  to  remodel  your  house  and 
show  you  how  little  it  costs.  “Guaranteed  Right 
Estimates”  Free!  It  is  astonishing  how  much  you 


can  do  for  a  moderate  sum  when  you  can  buy  at 
our  wholesale  prices.  Send  today  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  big  156  page  illustrated  catalog.  Don  t 

think  of  remodeling  until  you  have  seen  our 
prices  in  this  great  money  saving  book.  A 
regular  Builders’  Encyclopedia.  It  saves  for 
thousands.  Make  it  save  for  you. 


°Or 


(Coupon! 

Iwith  your  name  and 
laddress  and  we  will 
lend  your  copy  to 
you  at  once. 


C-ORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 


In  sending-  for  Plan  Book,  en- 
5790  Case  St.,  Davenport.  Iowa  cents  for  l,osta«e  a,,d 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  the  books  checked  below. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  COMPANY 

-pt.  .  a  a  .  .  In  Business  Half  a  Century!  Everything  Direct  to  you  at  T\  _  _  „  _  _  I 

u7Qll  I  OCA  Wholesale  Prices.  The  Biggest  Catalog  Building  Material  113 VCHDOSTl,  IQYVcl 

vl  Jv  v»«v  tjtt  Cvl  concern  in  the  World.  Experienced  in  Prompt  Service,  MT  ' 


<yoa 


BUILDING  , 
I _ [material  | 

Name . 

Address . . 

Occupation. ........ 


Lumber,  Millwork, 
Hardware, Paint,  etc 


I 


‘QUALITY  HOME’ 
PLAN  BOOK 


To  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker — Hundreds  of  Subscribers  of  this 
paper  are  customers  of  GORDON-VAN  FINE  COMPANY 


£a/try  HP 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR, 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1915 


I'or,.  LX XIV,  No.  4344, 


that  many  of  the  feeders  in  the  East  were  paying 
from  $20  to  $25  per  ton  for  good  Alfalfa  hay.  They 
also  knew  from  many  years’  experience  in  loading 
their  hay  on  cars  for  the  dealer,  that  the  purchaser 
of  that  hay  seldom  got  what  he  bought  because 
of  the  universal  px-actice  of  “trimming  the  car,” 
which  is  only  another  way  of  trimming  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  This  practice  consists  in  putting  cheap,  in¬ 
ferior  hay  in  both  ends  of  the  car  and  high  grade, 
bright  hay  at  the  doors,  then  drawing  a  sight-draft 
upon  the  purchaser  with  bill  of  lading  attached, 
which  allows  inspection  befoi’e  payment.  On  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  car  at  its  destination,  the  doors  may  be 


A  Heaped  Bushel  of  Middle-West  Peaches.  Fig.  425. 

opened,  the  hay  looks  tine,  the  confiding  purchaser 
pays  the  draft,  and  when  he  comes  to  unload  the 
car  he  finds  that  he  also  has  got  it  in  the  neck.  The 
result  of  this  practice  was  that  the  man  who  really 
appreciated  the  value  of  Alfalfa  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  desired  to  become  a  constant  user  of  the 
product,  never  was  sure  of  getting  what  he  ordered, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  rather  expected  to  get  a 
“trimmed  car.”  The  effect  of  all  this  was  a  black 
eye  for  Onondaga  Alfalfa,  which  will  take  time  and 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  our  association  to  over¬ 
come.  It  was  the  same  old  story  which  the  fruit 
grower  in  the  old  days  experienced,  when  the  two 
ends  of  the  barrel  contained  good  fruit  and  the  mid¬ 


dle  was  fdled  with  scrubs  and  nubbins.  The  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  has  eliminated  that  evil  among 
many  others,  and  our  Alfalfa  Association  proposes 
to  remove  the  practice  of  “car  trimming,”  if  we  have 
to  eliminate  the  dealer  in  order  to  do  it. 

BEGINNING  CO-OPERATION.— Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Fayetteville  Grange  undertook  to  put 
into  operation  a  plan  of  cooperation  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  hay  crop  of  1914,  by  refusing  to  deal 
with  the  dealers,  brokers,  middlemen  and  commis¬ 
sion  houses,  and  selling  the  product  direct  to  the 
feeder,  giving  him  just  what  he  ordered,  grading 
the  hay  as  best  we  could,  and  making  good  any  de¬ 
fects  or  mistakes  in  the 
shipments  made  by  our 
members.  We  did  not 
seek  to  raise  the  price, 
but  we  did  wish  to 
raise  the  standard  of 
quality,  and  we  desired 
to  secure  for  ourselves 
the  profits  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the 
middlemen.  We  also 
wished  to  give  the  pur¬ 
chaser  a  square  deal. 
We  told  the  people 
through  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  II.  N.- 
Y.  that  we  had  the 
goods  and  what  we 
wished  to  do,  with  the 
result  that  in  90  days, 
the  whole  year’s  crop  of 
our  Gi*ange  member¬ 
ship,  and  many  moi'e 
non-members  as  well,  a 
total  of  1,250  tons,  was 
disposed  of  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  an 
average  price  of  $17.00 
per  ton,  f.o.b.  Not  a 
dollar  was  paid  for  our 
hay  in  excess  of  the 
usual  cost  to  the  feed¬ 
er  ;  there  was  no  “car 
trimming” ;  we  tried  to 
give  every  man  what  he 
ordered  and  if  we 
failed,  we  made  it  good ; 
we  gave  every  one  a 
square  deal,  and  the 
farmers  who  furnished 
the  hay  were  $3,000 
ahead  on  the  deal. 
With  these  results  well 
known  throughout  the 
community,  the  demand 
became  insistent  that 
our  plan  of  cooperation 
should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  entire  Alfalfa  belt,  and  should  in¬ 
clude  not  only  Alfalfa,  but  every  kind  of  hay  and 
other  farm  produce,  and  that  demand  we  are  now 
seeking  to  satisfy.  Thus  the  Onondaga  Alfalfa 
Growers’  Association,  Inc.,  was  brought  into  being. 

WORKING  PLAN. — In  order  to  conduct  a  very 
much  larger  business  and  to  give  us  a  legal  stand¬ 
ing,  about  200  of  our  largest  and  most  reputable 
farmers  got  together  and  incorporated  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  divided  into 
1,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $5  each.  Every 
member  must  own  one  share,  but  none  can  own 
more  than  10.  New  members  are  constantly  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 


Selling  Alfalfa  Hay  Co-operatively. 


Farmers  Handle  Their  Own  Business. 


[We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  about  the  Al¬ 
falfa  Growers’  Association  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  secretary  of  the  Association  gives  the  following 
statement  of  history  and  intention.] 

THE  ALFALFA  BELT. — The  central  portion  of 
New  York  State  contains  an  “Alfalfa  belt,”  that 
is,  an  area  or  strip  of  land  running  east  and  west, 
from  about  Cayuga  Lake  on  the  west  in  Cayuga 
County,  through  the  central  part  of  Onondaga 
County,  and  as  far  east  as  Canastota  in  Madison 
County ;  being,  roughly  speaking,  about  50  miles  in 
length  and  averaging 
about  eight  miles  in 
width  ;  and  in  this  area, 
the  Alfalfa  plant  grows 
naturally ;  in  other 
words,  the  soil  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that 
there  is  little  dilficulty 
in  procuring  large  and 
permanent  yields  of  the 
crop  almost  anywhere 
within  that  area.  Out¬ 
side  of  that  area,  it  is 
difficult  to  produce  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  if  a  catch  is 
secured,  it  is  seldom 
permanent.  I  may  say 
in  this  connection,  that 
the  area  described  is 
the  only  distinctive  area 
of  any  importance  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Riv¬ 
er.  The  production  of 
Alfalfa  upon  this  Alfal¬ 
fa  belt  in  1914  was,  in 
round  figures,  about  50,- 
000  tons,  composed  of 
first,  second  and  third 
cuttings,  and  compx-ises 
the  principal  money 
crop  of  the  farmers  in 
the  locality.  Of  course, 
many  of  them  raise 
m  ore  or  less  Timothy, 
clover  and  other  hay, 
also  grain  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  potatoes,  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  but  the  standard 
money  crop  is  Alfalfa 
and  hay. 

S  E  L  L  I  N  G  THE 
CROP.  —  Until  about 
February  1,  1915,  all  of 
these  products,  includ¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  hay, 
were  disposed  of  almost 
entirely  through  deal¬ 
ers,  brokers,  and  commission  men,  whose  only  inter¬ 
est  was  to  secure  the  product  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  make  the  largest  profit  possible  in  handling  the 
product.  The  hay  dealers  met  from  time  to  time 
and  fixed  the  price  of  hay  for  the  farmer,  so  that 
he  had  nothing  to  worry  about.  He  could  take  the 
dealers’  price  or  leave  it,  or  he  could  send  his  year’s 
crop  to  the  commission  men  in  New  York  or  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  let  those  gentlemen  fix  the  price  for  him, 
which  was  even  less  trouble.  In  either  case,  he 
generally  got  it  in  the  neck. 

“TRIMMING  THE  CAR.”— About  February  1st, 
1915,  the  price  of  Alfalfa  as  offered  by  the  dealers, 
ranged  from  $10  to  $14  per  ton.  The  farmers  knew 
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entire  membership  is  filled.  The  hoard  of  directors 
is  made  up  of  one  farmer  from  each  of  the  19  towns 
of  Onondaga  County,  two  from  Cayuga  County  and 
one  from  Madison  County.  We  have  a  president, 
three  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  manager, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  five  members.  We 
employ  our  own  hay  pressers,  who  are  instructed 
that  nothing  but  good,  sound  hay  shall  be  put 
through  the  press.  We  employ  five  competent  and 
disinterested  men  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  examine 
and  grade  every  bale  of  hay  shipped,  allowing  noth¬ 
ing  to  enter  a  car  except  the  grade  ordered. 

JOHN  MC  LENNAN. 


Construction  of  a  Cold-storage  Plant. 

FORMS  OF  STORAGE.— Before  getting  too  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  subject  of  cold  storage,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Cornell 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  who  has  the  reputation  in  pom- 
ological  circles  of  being  one  of  the  most  practical 
fruit  growers  of  New  York  State,  for  the  propor¬ 
tions  used  in  these  drawings,  as  this  has  been 
worked  up  after  his  cold  storage  plant.  There  are 
the  following  kinds  of  storage:  A.  Common  storage 
(air  ventilated).  B.  Ice  storage.  C.  Mechanical 
refrigeration.  D.  Brine  process.  In  this  article  I 
expect  to  take  up  only  B,  the  ice  storage.  Ice  stor¬ 
age  is  a  modification  of  a  common  storage  house. 
It  is  to  be  recommended  because  it  is  cheap.  The 
ice  may  be  stored  in  an  ice  house  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  when  the  men  and  horse  are  not  very  busy. 
Here  we  should  consider  ventilation,  insulation  and 
humidity. 

CONSTRUCTION. — It  is  well,  when  constructing 
a  cold  storage,  to  build  it  strong  and  durable  in  the 
beginning,  even  though  it  is  only  one  story,  be¬ 
cause  you  never  know  when  conditions  may  be  such 
that  you  will  want  to  add  a  second  story.  Now  be¬ 
fore  going  into  detail  I  will  give  the  outside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  cold  storage  that  will  hold  800  barrels. 
The  top  is  18  ft.  3%  in.  by  29  ft.  2 %  in.,  and  it  is 
16  ft.  2%  in.  in  height  from  the  surface  of  the  low¬ 
er  floor  to  the  top  of  the  ice  chest.  The  rooms  are 
as  follows:  First  floor  anteroom,  inside  dimensions 
7  ft.  10  in.  long  by  49  in.  deep  and  6  ft.  414  in.  high; 
first  story  room,  16  ft.  4  in.  wide,  14%  ft.  long  by  6 
ft.  4%  in.  high;  second  room,  16  ft.  4  in.  wide  by 
13  ft.  3%  in.  and  6  ft.  4%  in.  high.  Second  floor 
anteroom,  6  ft.  8  in.  high  by  34%  in.  deep  and  6% 
ft.  logn.  see  plan  second  floor,  Fig.  427. 

FLOORS  AND  WALLS. — The  floors  may  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  same  way  as  the  side  walls,  but  it 
is  not  advisable  to  construct  the  first  floor  that  way 
because  of  rats.  This  may  be  a  concrete  floor  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  should  extend  up  the 
sides  of  the  cold  storage  plant  to  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  outside.  There 
should  be  some  kind  of  an  outlet  in  the  middle  of 
the  ground  floor  rooms  with  the  floor  grading  down 
toward  it,  so  that  in  case  any  water  should  get  in 
from  any  source  it  would  be  carried  off  and  pre¬ 
vent  dampness.  The  side  wall  and  ceilings  and 
floor,  second  story,  may  be  constructed  as  follows: 
First,  an  outside  concrete  wall,  next  inside  2  ft.  by 
4  in.  studding  and  then  a  layer  of  matched  %  in.  by 
6  in.  boards;  a  layer  of  paper  (insulating  or  build¬ 
er’s)  ;  a  layer  of  boards  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  first  so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  joints 
running  parallel  causing  the  paper  to  crack;  another 
layer  of  paper,  boards,  paper,  boards.  The  space 
between  the  concrete  and  the  first  layer  of  boards 
may  be  packed  with  shavings  or  left  as  an  air 
space  but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

SECOND  METHOD. — In  this  case  the  frame 
would  be  constructed  of  2x6  inch  placed  a  certain 
distance  apart  according  to  the  idea  of  the  builder. 
In  the  drawing,  Fig.  429,  A.  and  B.  they  are  24 
inches  apart.  On  each  side  of  these  is  nailed  a 
covering  of  matched  %x6  in.  boards.  On  the  inside 
three  alternate  coatings  of  paper  and  boards  and  on 
the  other  a  coating  of  paper  and  air  space  and  then 
another  coating  of  boards.  In  this  instance  it  would 
be  better  to  have  both  sides  built  with  four  layers 
of  boards  and  three  of  paper  and  no  air  space, 
as  it  is  thought  that  the  packed  shavings  in  between 
the  2x6  in.  furnish  this.  This  last  plan  is  for  a 
storage  for  early  fruit  during  June  and  July.  For 
late  fruit  it  would  not  need  to  have  so  many  lay¬ 
ers  of  boards.  When  constructing  a  cold  storage 
do  not  finish  any  one  part  before  finishing  the 
rest,  as  it  will  leave  a  joint  that  will  not  be  properly 
insulated.  For  instance  give  each  room  an  entire 
layer  of  boards,  side  walls,  ceiling,  etc.,  then  put 
on  the  second  layer  after  the  paper  has  been  put  on. 
The  last  layer  of  boards  should  always  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  previous  layer. 

DOORS. — The  door  here  shown  is  39  in.  by  6  ft.  2 
in.  (see  Fig.  429,  C.)  It  consists  of  a  doube  case 
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with  insulating  paper  between  the  cases  and  the 
inner  case  being  packed  with  shavings.  These  doors 
may  be  made  of  any  dimensions  to  suit  the  build¬ 
er.  They  should  be  made  so  that  they  fit  just  snug 
and  not  tight  If  they  are  made  to  fit  tightly,  they 
will  not  fit  well  when  the  cold  storage  contains  ice. 


First  floor  Plan 
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Second  Floor  Plan 
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Wall  and  Door  Construction.  Fig.  429. 

Ordinary  refrigerator  bolts  and  hinges  will  do  for 
the  door. 

ICE  CHESTS  AND  FLUES.— These  extend  down 
through  both  floors  if  it  is  a  two-story  building. 
They  are  made  of  galvanized  iron  as  per  drawing 
A  and  B,  Fig  428.  The  doors  to  the  chests  are 


made  of  two  sets  of  boards  with  paper  between,  and 
should  be  made  so  that  they  will  fit  tightly.  The 
larger  the  flues  and  chests  the  larger  the  pieces  of 
ice  they  will  accommodate,  and  thus  they  will  not 
need  so  much  attention.  The  ice  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  cold  storage  with  an  elevator,  and  there 
the  ice  is  broken  up  and  packed  in  the  flues  and 
chests.  The  flues  extend  down  to  within  19  inches 
of  the  floor;  here  they  enter  a  tray  about  four  to 
six  inches  deep  which  catches  the  “run-off.”  and 
which  is  built  up  underneath  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  ice  will  not  break  it  down.  All  the  “run-offs” 
may  be  connected  to  one  leader  and  in  this  way 
conducted  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  ice 
chests  are  set  in  so  that  their  innermost  side  is 
against  the  wall  of  the  room  so  as  to  bring  the  flues 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  side  of  the  room,  and 
thus  not  take  up  any  more  room  than  possible. 
There  are  four  sets  of  these  flues  in  each  room; 
this  makes  them  evenly  distributed  about  the  room, 
one  set  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  This  is  the 
particular  and  one  of  the  most  important  parts  to 
a  cold  storage  plant,  so  it  must  be  well  installed. 

VENTILATION. — This  may  be  arranged  by  a 
series  of  air  shafts  and  registers  so  that  here  is  a 
limited  amount  of  air  flow,  the  amount  of  flow  de¬ 
pending  on  the  temperature  outside,  the  tempera tui’e 
inside  and  the  kind  of  fruit  being  stored.  (See  Fig. 
426.)  This  is  an  important  point  to  consider,  and 
plays  a  very  important  part  during  the  Winter 
when  apples  are  stored  during  that  period.  Ven¬ 
tilation  plays  a  very  important  part  in  combination 
with  the  other  two  in  keeping  down  the  growth  of 
spores,  of  fungi  and  molds,  removing  the  damp  air. 
Ventilation  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  slat  packages. 

INSULATION. — This  is  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor.  The  expense  of  storing  fruit  depends  on  the 
insulation,  the  poorer  the  insulation,  the  more  it  will 
take  to  keep  a  specific  temperature.  By  insulation 
we  mean  an  arrangement  of  materials  to  form  a 
compartment  so  that  heat  or  cold  cannot  pass  in  or 
out  through  the  parts  that  ai’e  insulated.  This 
is  further  discussed  under  construction. 

HUMIDITY. — The  proper  amount  is  from  93  to 
95  degrees;  this  is  recommended  by  the  State  de¬ 
partment.  Dirty  floors  increase  the  humidity  to  a 
great  extent,  therefore  keep  your  floors  clean.  To 
determine  the  humidity  of  a  cooler,  hang  a  hydro¬ 
meter  in  the  room.  Any  good  make  that  is  used  for 
determining  frosts  will  do.  o.  f.  w.  cromwell. 


The  Problem  of  Curing  Alfalfa. 

WOULD  you  invite  your  readers  to  relate  their 
experience  with  Alfalfa  hay  when  put  away 
damp  or  not  fully  cured,  using  the  word  “cured” 
here  as  it  is  usually  applied  to  Timothy  and  clover 
hay?  It  has  been  a  problem  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N. 
J.,  (only  10  miles  from  the  seashore),  to  get  the 
first  crop  of  Alfalfa  cured  enough  to  go  into  the 
barn,  and  this  year  we  have  had  the  same  trouble 
with  the  second  and  third  cuttings.  Last  year  we 
put  Alfalfa  in  the  mows  while  yet  damp;  I  may 
say  not  much  more  than  half  cured  (as  compared 
to  fully  cured  Timothy  hay).  So  much  heat  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  top  of  the  mows  that  we  became  very 
much  alarmed,  and  expected  lo  see  the  barn  burst 
out  into  a  blaze  almost  any  hour.  Some  said,  “Keep 
the  barns  closed  tightly,”  but  I  took  the  opposite 
course  and  opened  wide  every  window  and  door. 
Soon  the  heat  passed  and  we  did  not  lose  a  pound 
of  hay,  and  it  came  out  good  in  color  and  odor  and 
with  the  leaves  on  like  the  day  it  was  cut. 

Now  I  do  not  advise  storing  Alfalfa  unless  cured, 
or  recommend  “steam-cured”  Alfalfa  simply  because 
I  have  not  tried  all  plans  long  enough  to  venture 
positive  statements.  But  it  does  appear  that  if  Al¬ 
falfa  is  mowed  away  carefully,  and  tramped  tight¬ 
ly,  that  it  can  get  surprisingly  hot  and  not  spoil. 
Upon  this  point  I  believe  a  lot  of  valuable  wisdom 
may  be  gained  by  putting  our  heads  together.  So 
let’s  hear  both  sides  from  those  who  speak  from 
actual,  enlightening  experience.  If  Alfalfa  may  be 
mowed  away,  say  when  only  two-thirds  cured,  it 
will  help  save  the  leaves  and  make  Alfalfa  haying 
less  of  a  problem. 

I  do  not  cock  my  Alfalfa  hay — do  not  think  it 
pays.  This  year  I  used  a  side  delivery  rake  and 
a  hay  loader.  Never  again  will  I  go  back  to  the 
old  style  of  haying.  Pitching  hay  from  windrow  or 
cock  into  a  wagon  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  like  bind¬ 
ing  wheat  by  hand,  for  instance.  In  a  fair  test  I 
put  on  five  loads  of  over  one  ton  each  per  hour.  It 
took  three  men  on  the  wagon.  The  driver  tramped 
the  front  end  as  the  loader  (center  man)  pushed 
the  hay  to  him  and  kept  the  front  high.  The  men 
at  the  barn  had  to  hustle  to  keep  us  in  wagons. 
Alfalfa  is  a  great  crop,  and  the  side-delivery  rake 
and  hayloader  are  indispensable  tools. 

THERON  MC  CAMPBELL. 
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Wheat  Growing  on  the  Small  Farm  in 
New  York. 


Dwarf  Apple  Chenango  Strawberry.  Fig.  431. 


Part  II. 

FERTILIZATION.— The  fertilization  of  the  wheat 
crop  contributes  largely  to  the  profit  of  the 
crop  and  the  use  of  so-called  commercial  brands  are 
perhaps  many  times  not  understood.  Often  a  cer¬ 
tain  brand  is  bought  and  used  because  some  ener¬ 
getic  agent  says  his  goods  are  best  for  your  soil, 
when  in  reality  the  soil  itself  alone  can  answer  that 
question.  Stable  manure  either  turned  in  the  soil 
or  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  and  worked  in  the  soil 
while  tilling  it  is  the  most  reliable  fertilize!*.  In 
our  practice  the  manure  mostly  goes  under  the 
beans,  but  that  crop  leaves  enough  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  itself  in  the  wheat  crop.  We  always  sup¬ 
plement  the  manure  with  commercial  fertilizers. 
No  crop  seems  to  respond  so  well  to  these  as  Win¬ 
ter  wheat.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve.  Different  soils  require  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  goods.  Generally  speaking  clay 
soils  are  well  stocked  with  potash,  muck  soils  are 
deficient  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime¬ 
stone  soils  do  not  require  much  phosphoric  acid. 
Nitrogen  depends  on  how  much  manure  you  use 
and  how  well  your  soil  is  stocked  with  humus  from 
clover  or  other  green  crops  you  may  have  plowed 
under.  No  stranger  to  your  locality  can  accurately 
tell  you  what  your  soil  needs.  Neither  can  a  chemist, 
although  he  may  analyze  it.  You  must  ask  the  soil  by 
careful  experiment.  Use 
separately  some  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock, 
some  muriate  of  potash, 
some  nitrogen,  and  a 
complete  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  all  of  these. 

Your  soil  will  tell  you 
by  the  appearance  of 
the  standing  crop  what 
is  needed  by  way  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Begin  this  Fall  and 
work  out  this  problem 
on  small  strips  across 
y  o  u  r  field  where  the 
soil  conditions  are  uni¬ 
form,  and  it  will  be  a 
guide  to  you  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  However,  it  ought 
to  be  followed  out  for 
about  three  seasons,  so 
as  to  have  conclusive 
results  as  your  guide. 

In  the  meantime  if  you 
have  a  successful  wheat 
grower  in  your  locality, 
from  the  standpoint  of 
profit,  follow  his  exam¬ 
ple  in  fertilization  and 
study  how  you  may  im¬ 
prove  on  it.  Use  home- 
mixed  fertilizers.  If 
you  have  had  no  exper¬ 
ience  in  buying  a  n  d 
mixing  these,  write 
your  experiment  station  asking  for  information  as 
to  home  mixing  of  commercial  fei*tilizers.  It  will 
mean  a  saving  of  from  five  to  eight  dollars  a  ton 
at  an  expense  of  50  cents  for  mixing.  This  applies 
to  grades  that  sell  around  $23  to  $20  per  ton. 
There  is  a  greater  variation  in  the  saving  on  lower 
grades.  We  have  found  by  experiment  that  on  our 
Dunkirk  silt  loam  and  on  the  Ontario  loam  with 
manure  and  clover  turned  under  acid  phosphate 
(dissolved)  gives  results  equal  to  any  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  at  about  half  or  three-fifths  the  cost. 
We  use  250  tp  300  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  When  we  have  used  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  it  analyzes  2  per  cent,  nitrogen,  8-10  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  and  4-G  per  cent,  potash.  In  mixing 
this  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  we  prefer  to  derive 
one-half  of  it  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  remain¬ 


der  from  dried  blood  or  from  tankage  according  as 
the  prices  may  be.  For  the  phosphoric  acid  some  is 
contained  in  tankage  in  case  it  is  used,  and  the 
remainder  is  supplied  from  dissolved  rock.  Potash  is 
supplied  in  form  of  muriate  of  potash.  Until  Ger¬ 
many  again  exports  potash  or  America  produces  it, 
which  will  probably  not  be  this  season,  my  advice 
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Trap  Strip  for  Fly  at  Left.  Fig.  430. 


Great  Ayrshire  Cow:  Henderson’s  Dairy  Gem.  Fig.  432.  (See  page  1144.) 

is  to  cut  potash  out  entirely  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  price. 

SEED  SELECTION.— The  seed  is  an  important  item 
in  the  product  of  a  good  crop.  We  aim  to  have  seed 
free  from  all  noxious  weed  seeds  and  from  smut. 

Under  ordinary  farm  conditions  any  variety  of 
wheat  after  being  grown  in  a  locality  for  a  number 
of  years  seems  to  deteriorate  in  value.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  get  new  strains  of  wheat  occasionally 
and  if  they  do  well  in  a  small  way,  then  adopt  them 
for  the  main  crop.  We  always  test  out  a  variety 
for  a  season  or  two  before  trusting  it  for  the  whole 
crop.  In  many  localities  stinking  smut  is  making 
its  appearance.  On  farms  where  such  is  the  case, 
one  ought  to  get  clean  seed,  handling  it  either  in 
new  bags  or  in  disinfected  ones  and  sowing  it  with 
a  drill  that  has  been  disinfected  to  guard  against 
contamination  of  the  clean  seed.  For  methods  of 
treating  smut  consult  your  experiment  station  or 
get  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  507  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

TIME  OF  SOWING.— We  aim  to  sow  the  wheat 
from  the  15tli  to  the  25th  of  September.  Earlier 
sowing  is  more  subject  to  attacks  of  Hessian  fly. 

If  the  fly  is  prevalent  in  a  locality  the  sowing  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  wheat  about  the  field  about  tln*ee 
weeks  before  the  main  crop  as  a  trap  for  the  fly  is 
recommended,  plowing  it  under  late  in  the  Fall  to 
destroy  the  fly.  For  facts  about  controlling  fly  and 
other  insect  pests  in  wheat,  get  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  132  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  In  localities  where  frost  comes  be¬ 
fore  sowing  time,  it  acts  as  a  check  to  the  ravages 


of  the  fly.  In  this  lake  region  we  rarely  have  frost 
before  sowing,  and  waiting  for  it  we  find  is  not 
advisable,  as  not  sufficient  top  is  obtained  to  insure 
the  wheat  wintering  well.  We  rely  almost  entirely 
on  fly  resistant  varieties.  Two  to  2 y2  bushels  of 
seed  are  sown  to  the  acre.  Two  bushels  is  enough 
for  our  soil  in  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  less 
productive  soils  not  well  stocked  with  humus,  need 
2V4  bushels,  for  best  results.  If  a  soil  is  not  strong 
enough  to  make  the  wheat  stool  well  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  secure  a  thick  stand  by  using  more  seed. 

SEEDING  TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER  WITH 
WHEAT. — In  closing  I  wish  to  add  a  word  about 
seeding  clover  and  Timothy  in  the  wheat  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  crop.  We  put  a  high  value  on  good 
seeding  after  wheat.  Indeed  land  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinually  cropped  and  kept  in  a  high  state  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness  without  adding  humus  constantly,  and 
with  us  clover  is  the  most  valued  help  to  that 
end.  The  Timothy  is  sown  along  with  the  wheat 
and  fertilizer  by  using  a  grass  seed  attachment  to 
the  grain  drill.  It  may  be  sown  afterwards  with 
equally  good  results,  but  with  more  labor  cost. 
About  three  to  four  quarts  of  good  clean  Timothy 
is  sown  to  the  acre.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
sowing  this  seed  in  the  Fall.  It  has  two  chances 
to  get  established,  if  the  Fall  is  favorable  it  gets 
well  started,  and  can  endure  a  dry  Spring  that 
would  make  Spring-sown  seed  a  failure,  and  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  the  Spring-sown  clover  you  have 
Timothy,  which  is  far  better  than  no  seeding  at  all. 

With  a  normal  amount 
of  rainfall,  Fall-sown 
Timothy  will  produce 
some  seed  in  the  wheat, 
and  always  makes  a 
better  straw  stack  for 
the  stock  to  run  to  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Clover 
does  not  lend  itself  to 
Fall  sowing  on  account 
of  winter-killing.  Sow 
in  early  Spring  when 
the  soil  is  honeycombed 
by  frost.  Five  to  six 
quarts  of  Alsike  and 
Medium  Red  clover 
suits  us  best,  about  15 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
Alsike  makes  the  right 
mixture.  In  a  season 
that  is  severe  on  young 
seeding  the  Alsike  some¬ 
times  insures  against 
failure,  as  it  is  hardier 
than  the  Red  and  on 
heavy  low  soil  is  super¬ 
ior,  but  the  Red  out- 
yields  it,  all  things  be¬ 
ing  equal.  We  always 
test  our  clover  seed  for 
purity  and  germination 
before  accepting  it. 

RESULTS.— Natural¬ 
ly  the  reader  will  want 
to  know  the  results  of 
our  kind  of  farming 
and  wheat  growing.  Over  a  period  of  constant 
cropping  on  the  same  land  for  30  years  our  yield 
shows  an  increase,  and  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced,  and  soil  improved.  Records  show  that  in 
the  past  10  years  our  wheat  yields  have  averaged 
better  than  30  bushes  per  acre.  e.  b.  holden. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Results  With  a  Dwarf  Apple  Tree. 

1.  RUDOLPH  BEAUPAIN  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  sends  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  431.  This 
is  a  dwarf  tree  of  the  Chenango  Strawberry  apple. 
It  was  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1914,  and  as  we 
see,  trained  against  a  building.  This  year  it  bore 
18  apples  which  were  thinned  down  to  10 — eight  of 
them  visible  in  the  picture,  which  was  taken  on 
July  28.  There  have  been  many  discussions  over 


Drilling  the  Seed  Wheat.  Fig.  433. 
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the  value  of  dwarf  trees.  As  most  of 
our  readers  know,  a  dwarf  apple  tree  is 
a  bud  from  some  standard  variety  work¬ 
ed  on  the  root  of  some  bush  form  of 
stock.  Of  course  the  size  of  top  of  the 
tree  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
food  and  moisture  the  root  can  provide, 
and  thus  the  root  of  the  dwarf  form  will 
keep  the  grafted  tree  stunted  and  small. 
It  hears  fruit  early — fruit  of  fine  color 
and  quality — but  the  trees  are  likely  to 
he  short-lived,  and  must  be  pruned  and 
cultivated  with  great  care.  For  small 
gardens  they  are  useful,  hut  we  would 
not  advise  the  average  grower  to  plant 
them  for  commercial  use. 


The  Sunflower  Crop. 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  evident¬ 
ly  planted  a  crop  of  sunflowers.  It  is 
growing  well  and  getting  ready  for  har¬ 
vest.  How  shall  it  be  cared  for?  Thou- 
sands  of  people  in  this  country  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  small  for¬ 
tune  in  sunflower  culture.  We  certain¬ 
ly  have  to  pay  tremendous  prices  for 
sunflowers  when  we  buy  them  in  chicken 
or  cow  feed,  and  in  theory  at  least  the 
crop  ought  to  pay.  It  would  pay  if  it 
were  possible  to  try  to  handle  the  seed 
like  corn  or  wheat.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  sunflower  seed  contains  so  much  oil 
that  in  our  humid  climate  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  them  dried  out.  In  a 
season  like  the  present,  with  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  rainfall,  Ibis  trouble 
is  greater  than  ever.  We  have  raised 
several  crops  of  sunflowers  without  trou¬ 
ble.  but  curing  has  proved  a  nuisance 
and  a  trial.  Birds  too  are  very  fond  of 
these  seeds,  and  where  the  birds  are 
protected  and  given  a  chance  to  propo- 
gate  they  will  quickly  take  care  of  the 
crop.  The  best  plan  we  have  found  is 
to  wait  until  the  heads  are  thoroughly 
ripe,  then  cut  them  off  with  such  seeds 
as  the  birds  leave.  With  a  large-body 
wagon  you  can  drive  through  the  field 
cutting  off  the  heads  and  throwing  them 
into  the  wagon  body.  In  a  small  crop 
a  wheel  barrow  or  light  pushcart  can  be 
used.  Our  plan  was  to  build  racks  in 
some  dry  building  where  the  air  could 
circulate  freely.  The  bottoms  of  these 
racks  are  made  of  either  wooden  slats  or 
chicken  wire.  The  heads  are  thrown 
into  these  racks  two  or  three  deep  so  that 
the  air  may  circulate  freely  among  them. 
With  a  week  or  10  days  of  dry  windy 
weather  the  seeds  are  fit  to  handle.  They 
can  be  run  through  a  thrashing  machine 
or  pea  thrasher  or  when  there  is  only  a 
small  quantity  they  can  be  thrown  upon 
a  blanket  or  sheet  put  on  the  barn  floor 
or  on  the  ground,  and  pounded  with  a 
flail  or  heavy  stick.  This  will  knock  out 
most  of  the  seed,  or  the  heads  may  be 
thrown  entire  into  the  chicken  yard, 
where  the  birds  will  take  care  of  them. 
Even  when  separated  from  the  heads 
the  seeds  are  apt  to  sour  or  ferment,  or 
rot  when  packed  in  bags,  and  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  it  would  probably  pay 
to  dry  them  in  an  evaporator  before  ship¬ 
ping.  The  crop  will  not  prove  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  most  people  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  for  while  it  can  be  grown  easily 
the  curing  is  a  difficult  job,  which  will 
try  the  patience  of  most  people  who  try 
it. 

Detection  of  Adulterated  Honey  or  Maple 
Products. 

I  low  can  you  detect  adulterated  honey, 
adulterated  maple  sugar  and  syrup  or 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts?  V.  II.  R. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. 

An  expert  chemist  is  the  only  one  who 
can  accurately  detect  adulteration  in 
honey,  especially  when  artificial  invert 
sugar  is  used,  but  a  good  bee-keeper,  or 
one  familiar  with  the  flavors  of  honey, 
can  very  often  detect  the  presence  of  glu¬ 
cose  by  the  taste.  This  gives  the  honey 
a  brassy  flavor ;  and  one  whose  taste  is 
acute  can  very  readily  detect  it  but  he 
cannot,  of  course,  determine  the  amount. 
Invert  sugar  cannot  be  recognized  by  the 
taste  alone  when  used  as  an  adulterant 
in  honey.  None  but  an  expert  chemist, 
familiar  with  the  analysis  of  honey,  can 
detect  its  presence. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  can  be 
adulterated  with  cane  sugar,  which  is  a 
cheaper  sweet,  very  readily ;  but  this  as 
in  the  case  of  honey,  will  require  an  ex¬ 
pert  chemist  to  detect  the  fraud.  Glucose 
is  the  usual  adulterant ;  but  its  presence 
is  easily  detected  by  almost  any  chemist, 
whether  it  is  in  honey  or  maple  syrup. 


As  a  general  rule,  the  services  of  a  chem¬ 
ist  are  required  to  detect  adulterations  in 
ordinary  food  products;  but  experts  in 
various  foods  are  sometimes  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  presence  of  foreign  ingredients 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other 
simple  tests  which  they  employ. 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that 
the  national  pure-food  law  and  pure-food 
laws  in  the  various  States  have  practi¬ 
cally  driven  all  forms  of  adulteration 
from  the  market.  The  agents  of  the  pure- 
food  departments  are  watching  the  mar¬ 
kets  very  closely  and  it  may  be  said  there 
is  hut  little  or  no  adulteration  of  any 
sort  either  of  honey  or  syrup,  except 
when  the  article  is  marked  by  a  label 
“Combined”  or  “Mixed.”  In  such  case 
the  pure-food  laws  require  that  the 
amount  of  adulteration  must  be  distinct¬ 
ly  stated  on  the  label. 


The  Special  Crop  Farmer. 

The  following  is  sent  us  by  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  subscriber  who  asks,  “What 
about  it?” 

here’s  a  moral. 

A  few  days  ago.  we  won’t  say  whether 
it  was  here  or  in  a  neighboring  town, 
a  banker  was  standing  in  a  general 
store  and  watched  a  farmer  walk  in 
and  buy  50  cents  worth  of  navy  beans. 
$1  worth  of  salt  meat  and  three  cans  of 
<•0111.  In  a  social  conversation  which 
followed  the  banker  asked  the  farmer 
how  long  he  had  lived  upon  the  farm 
he  is  now  cultivating,  and  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  there  three  years. 

During  that  afternoon  the  editor  and 
the  banker  were  enjoying  a  social  visit 
at  the  bank  when  the  same  farmer 
walked  in  and  wanted  to  borrow  $50. 
The  banker  informed  him  that  business 
Conditions  were  such  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  accommodate  him.  The  farm¬ 
er  can  scarcely  gotten  out  of  sight  when 
in  walked  another  farmer  and  applied 
for  a  loan  of  $100,  which  he  received  al¬ 
most  immediately. 

This  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  he  asked  the  banker  for  an 
explanation.  He  recited  to  us  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  forenoon  down  in  the 
store  and  said :  “No  man  is  a  safe 
financial  risk  who  will  stay  on  one 
farm  three  years  and  then  buy  navy 
beans,  canned  corn  and  salt  meat  to 
make  his  fourth  crop  on.” — Sallisaw 
(Okla.)  Star-Gazette. 

In  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the 
South  such  a  thing  would  be  quite  com¬ 
mon.  The  wheat  sections  of  the  North¬ 
west  for  a  time  were  in  much  the  same 
condition.  In  some  of  the  dairy  districts 
in  New  York  State  farmers  ship  milk 
and  buy  meat  from  the  butcher,  bread 
from  the  baker  and  fruit  from  the  store¬ 
keeper.  Of  course,  not  all  of  them  do 
this,  but  the  practice  is  not  uncommon. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  farmers 
east  of  Lake  Erie  buy  practically  all 
their  flour  and  most  of  their  meat.  Ask 
them  why  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  give  a  better  answer  than  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  has  been  a  habit  for  them 
to  do  so.  You  can  easily  prove  by  fig¬ 
ures  or  theory  that  they  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  80  per  cent  of  their  food  right  at 
home,  but  the  fact  is  that  whenever  a 
farmer  makes  a  business  of  producing 
some  special  crop  he  becomes  a  buyer  of 
nearly  everything  else. 


Harvest  is  about  over  through  this  sec¬ 
tion,  it  having  been  so  much  rain  it  de¬ 
layed  the  farmer  quite  a  little,  as  well 
as  causing  a  great  loss  to  a  good  many. 
Now  another  crop  is  on  its  way  to  help 
them  out,  and  that  is  the  corn  which 
looks  very  fine.  There  is  corn  on  the 
D.  W.  Ten  Brock  farm  which  measures 
14%  feet  in  height.  Potatoes  promised 
a  good  crop,  but  now  they  are  rotting  in 
the  ground,  while  they  are  selling  at  55 
to  60c  per  bushel.  w.  M. 

Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Raspberries  and  Strawberries  R{,powNG 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberries  and  Progressive 
and  Superb  Everbearing  Strawberries  are  now  bear¬ 
ing  delicious  fruit  Plants  set  this  fall  will  bear  fruit 
next  year  from  June  to  November.  Price  of  plants 
by  mail,  postpaid.  5c.  each;  $3  hundred:  low  thous¬ 
and  prices  prepaid.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenbura,  N.Y. 


PORE  FIELD  SEEDS 

SEED  WHEAT— Red  Wave.  Poole,  and  Winter  King. 
Clover,  Timothy,  Alslke,  Alfalfa,  and  all  kinds  of  1*111*6 
Field  Seedsdireet  from  producer  to  consumer.  Free  from 
Noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples.  BIG  TYPE  Poland  China's,  March 
and  April  pips  al  reaaonable  prices.  A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fosloria.  Ohio 


D nooion  PIUmic  SEED  RYE  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
nUooldll  rithUo  yielder.  $1.30  perbu..  sow  until  freezing 
Supply  limited.  Orderearly.  Claverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  T. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

line  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
perl, 000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


We  have  over  2300  acres  In  nurseries 
here  —  millions  of  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Come 
to  Berlin  and  pick  out  your  stock.  We 
pay  your  hotel  expenses  while  here  and 
you’ll  find  your  trip  f>nid  you.  We  sell 
only  the  trees  we  grow — you’re  protec¬ 
ted.  Learn  more  about  them.  Send  for 
our  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Reserve  orders 
early,  we  ship  when  you  want.  Write  now. 


Like  They 
Put  On  Top 

— Handsome,  firm  apples  with  that 
freshness  of  color  and  smooth  skin  that 
fairly  make  you  buy  them.  That’s 
the  kind  we  sell  for  a  $1,000  a  car  and 
the  kind  you  can  grow  on,  trees  you 
buy  from  us.  Our 

Faultless  Fruit 

is  the  result  of  budding  from  bearing 
trees  known  for  their  splendid  yields. 

That's  why  our  trees  are  found  in  practically 
every  fruit  section  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
they're  hardy,  too— the  severest  of  Northern 
winters  leave  them  unharmed.  They  have  enor¬ 
mous  root  systems  and  clean,  well  ripened  wood. 

Let  us  help  you  select  the  right  varieties  for  your 
soil, climate  and  markets — our  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Box  14,  Berlin,  Md. 


TRADEMARK 


Profit  By  Our  Experience 

For  37  years  we  have  been  leaders  in  the  nursery  field.  Our  rapid  growth 
in  sales  shows  that  our  customers  are  profiting  by  this  extensive  experience. 
Our  stock,  produced  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  is  disease-free  and  hardy,  which 
insures  excellent  growth,  no  matter  in  what  fruit  section  you  live.  We  sell 
to  the  grower  direct  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  genuineness.  Take 
advantage  of  our  quantity  production.  See  the  wonderfully  low  prices  on 
fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock  quoted  in  our  new  catalog  that  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it  today— now. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  7  Oak  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  TO  NAME-FREE  FROM  DISEASE  ^ 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees,  Smalt  Frnlts,  etc.,  ill  all  the  beat  varieties, 
eold  direct  to  you  from  our  nurseries  at  wholesale. 

You  can  have  perfect  confideuce  that  you  are  setting  Varieties  that  are  true  to  name.  Stock  that 
is  healthy,  sturdy  and  of  perfect  grade  when  you  buy  from  us.  35  years’  of  successful  nursery  cul¬ 
ture  is  hack  of  every  Kelly  Tree.  Each  of  Hie  live  Kelly  Brothers  gives  one  department  hit  undivided 
attention,  so  we  know  the  history  of  every  tree  we  sell  and  give  an  absolutely  binding  guarantee. 

Our  Wholesale  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  stock  and  quotes  onr  low  prices.  You  can  order  from 
the  catalog  Just  as  if  you  came  in  jierson  to  our  office  I11  Dansvllle.  Now  Is  the  time  lo  plant  Apple  Trees. 
Write  for  your  Catalog  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  30  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y 

You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees. _ M 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Cl  J  threshes  cow  peas  and  soy  beans 
^OlV£d  trom  (ho  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 

"It  will  meet  every  demand.”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

K0GER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


300,000 


[  Collins’  Guide  includes  the  1 

1  best  apples  and  pears  for  Fall  planting.  No  | 
|  experimental,  unimproved  varieties  included,  f 
|  Moderate  prices  for  most  dependable  stock —  I 
|  sturdy  roots,  hardy  trees. 

Write  today  for  this  Free  Book. 

I  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 


Box  31 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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MALONEY  TREES 

Fruit,  Nut, Ornamental  Trees, Yiiiesand 
Shrubs  for  fall  planting,  hardy  upland 
stock  grown  in  our  *IU0  acre  nurseries,- the 
largest  in  NewYork,  and  sold  at  wholesale 
—Send  for  our  big  free  catalogue,  it  tells 
why  Maloney  Quality  plus  30  years  of 
Nursery  Kxperieuce  means  big  future 
profits.  It’s  free;  write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  S  WELLS  CO. 
Box  18,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansvillc's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


^frnwhorrv  Plnnfo  Pot  Frown,  and  layer  plants  in- 
Olldwueilj  ridllis  elurtiiiK  all  the  best  up-to-date, 
varieties,  75  cents  per  100,  $3.50  per  1,000,  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  100.  $10.00  per  1.000. 

1C.  \V.  Tuwnseuil,  Box  265,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry 


Plants  Pot  Grown  and  Runner 
_  forSummei'  and  Fall  planting. 
Catalogs  Free.  L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  96,  Pittsville.  Md 


SHEERIN’S  FRESH  DUG 

Trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Best 
stock  we  ever  had— Boxed  Free.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES  48  Seward  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

CD  II  IT  TDFICC  api'le,  pear,  peach 

rHUI  I  I  fi LILd  Blum,  Cherry  and  Quince 
First-classstock.  Prices  low. 
Catalogue  free.  Harry  R.  Squires,  Remsenburu,  N  Y. 


i Millions  of  trees  &  plants 


„  Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asparagus,  gooseber- 
1  nes  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

fc^THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


PI  l  IMS  Standard  varieties;  strong,  dean, 

*  big  trees,  ready  to  be  planted 
CHFRRIF^  this  fal1  in  orchard  or  gar- 

1L.1\I\1LJ  den.  Complete  list  of  vari- 
PF  ARS  eties  in  my  Tree  Hook— free. 

*  SAMUEL  FRASER, 12GMainSt.,Geneseo, N.Y. 


REES  at HalfAsenfs  Prices 


Guaranteed — First-class,True  to  Name,  Free  from 
Diftea^e — Packed  to  reach  you  in  pood  condition 
— Write  for  free  wholesale  catalogue  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

The  Win,  J.  lieilly  Nurseries 
22  Ossfan  St.,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

POT-GROWN  AND  RUNNER 

Ready  for  planting  now.  Will  hear  fruit  next 
summer.  Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  produc¬ 
tive  varieties.  Delivery  in  good  condition  guar¬ 
anteed.  RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBER¬ 
RY  plants  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIItES,  Remsenburg’,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLAN  TS”™™ 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Kel  f ford  Hall,  Route  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

K  A  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

1#  W  from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
rooted.  100  strong-rooted  young  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS'  SPECIALIST  SEND  FOR  MID-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVJTT,  -  -  Athenia,  N.  J. 


$1,000  an  Acre 

EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

The  most  satisfactory  fruit  grown  and  Fall  is  the  best  time  for  sett¬ 
ing  out  these  hardy  Ever-Bearers,  the  soil  being  then  cool  and  moist 
and  free  from  cut-worms  and  grubs.  They  are  not  affected  by  fiost 
like  the  common  strawberry  plants  and  if  set  out  any  time  before 
tile  ground  is  actually  frozen  will  hear  an  abundance  of  delicious 

_  berries  next  season  from  dune  till  November.  Doubters  can  send 

15e.  in  stamps  for  postage  and  1  will  send  by  return  mail  a  growing  plant  full  of  berries. 
Send  for  price  list  and  free  catalog  telling  what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them 

CLIFFORD  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


■m 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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The  Home  Acre 


A  Back-yard  Garden. 

fThe  picture  at  Fig  434  shows  part  of 
a  New  Jersey  garden  cultivated  by  Mr. 
II.  II.  Kiddulph  who  describes  it  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Wonders  of  crop  producing  are 
worked  out  on  some  of  these  commuter’s 
gardens.  If  acres  were  handled  in  this 
way  it  would  be  nearer  “10  blades  of 
grass”  than  two.] 


tory  return.  Then  too,  there  is  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  in  raising  vegetables  a  lit¬ 
tle  bigger,  better,  and  earlier  than  one’s 
neighbors,  as  for  instance,  tomatoes  for 
the  table  the  last  week  in  June  and  white 
Summer  squashes  34  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  last  of  which  were  eaten  in 
February. 


My  present  garden  plot  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  past  five  years;  is  40  feet 
by  57  feet,  on  a  terrace,  the  retaining 
wall  of  which  is  about  30  inches  high ; 
the  inclination  from  front  to  rear  show¬ 
ing  a  grade  of  about  one-half  inch  to  the 
foot.  This  grade  proved  to  be  quite  a 
disadvantage,  as  the  early  Spring  rains 
frequently  carried  considerable  soil  (al¬ 
though  heavy)  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
garden,  leaving  the  ground  somewhat 
furrowed  and  the  upper  part  impover¬ 
ished.  This  feature  is  mentioned  to  show 


Soil  for  Asters  and  Sweet  Peas. 

If  the  soil  from  my  garden  is  an¬ 
alyzed  can  I  find  out  what  fertilizer  I 
should  use  another  year  on  my  garden  of 
sweet  peas  and  asters?  c.  H.  b. 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps,  but  before  you  have  one  made, 
consider  the  matter  a  little.  Asters  will 
grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  that  will 
raise  corn  and  potatoes.  Stable  manure, 
if  you  can  get  it,  and  weeds  and  grass, 
well  dug  in  this  Fall,  with  some  lime, 


A  Backyard  Garden  in  New  Jersey.  Fig.  434. 


how  the  difficulty  was  overcome,  the  so¬ 
lution  of  which,  as  given  below,  may, 
if  applied  even  under  normal  conditions 
prove  advantageous  to  those  who  wish 
to  try  it. 

My  plan  of  preparing  the  ground  is  the 
following :  The  Fall  vegetables  are  gath¬ 
ered  early  as  practicable,  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  spread  upon  the  ground,  dug  under 
and  rye  sown  rather  thickly.  This  ac¬ 
complishes  a  three-fold  purpose,  namely, 
the  soil  is  held  in  place,  a  green  lawn 
is  provided  (which  in  Winter  is  especial¬ 
ly  attractive)  and  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  turn  the  rye  under  iu  the  Spring 
will  be  readily  understood.  To  this  is 
added  a  little  general-purpose  fertilizer 
applied  directly  to  the  rows  or  hills,  but 
thoroughly  mixed  with  soil  at  the  time  of 
planting.  This  latter  I  consider  import¬ 
ant,  as  it  prevents  the  ill  effects  of  a 
possible  over-generous  application  of  the 
fertilizer,  and  my  compost  heap  at  the 
rear  corner  of  the  garden  (protected  on 
three  sides  by  a  frame  painted  green  to 
prevent  an  unsightly  appearance)  furn¬ 
ishes  the  additional  soil  each  year  for  the 
mixture. 

The  planting  and  cultivating  are  done 
entirely  by  myself,  a  handwheel-plow  be¬ 
ing  an  important  implement  in  keeping 
loose  the  soil,  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  quite  heavy.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  what  is 
produced  on  a  plot  of  the  size  mentioned, 
in  quantity  and  variety  to  satisfy  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  or  five,  during  the  Summer 
and  early  Fall,  and  the  following  shows 
the  plantings  for  the  present  season,  all 
rows  being  40  feet  long. 

White  onions  (sets)  three  rows. 

Peas  (dwarf)  six  rows. 

Beets  one  row. 

Lettuce  one  row. 

Corn  (dwarf)  five  rows,  13  hills  each. 

Beans  (string)  two  rows. 

Beans,  2nd  crop,  (string)  two  rows. 

Limas  (bush)  two  rows. 

Squash  (Summer)  one  row,  six  hills. 

Peppers  one  row. 

Tomatoes  (staked)  two  rows,  24 
plants. 

Parsnips  one  row. 

Cabbage  (late)  two  rows. 

Rhubarb  eight  hills. 

Radishes  (different  plantings)  one 
row. 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  covering  a  space  10x40  feet. 
This  scheme  furnishes  a  very  satisfac- 


will  fit  the  soil  by  next  Spring,  when  you 
can  add  ground  bone  and  any  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  if  you  cannot  get  more  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Except  for  some  of  the  aster  dis¬ 
eases,  which  it  is  unlikely  are  present, 
failure  with  this  plant  is  frequently  due 
to  the  presence  of  gray  root-lice,  which 
are  put  on  the  roots  and  taken  care  of 
by  ants.  Clean  out  every  ant  nest  by 
boiling  water,  kerosene,  or,  best,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  if  any  aster  plant  seems 
poorly,  take  it  up  and  have  a  look  at 
the  roots,  wash  them  off,  and  replant  if 
worth  while. 

The  sweet  pea  is  a  different  matter. 
In  the  first  place  the  right  bacteria  must 
be  present.  The  commercial  cultures 
will  frequently  provide  them,  though 
sometimes  even  these  fail.  But  a  large 
factor  is  getting  them  started  right,  and 
I  am  sending  you  an  article  first  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Evening  Sun  by  an  amateur, 
F.  II.  Presby,  who  has  found  out  just 
how.  But  if  the  garden  is  at  your  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  prepare  a  deep  trench  with 
plenty  of  manure  before  you  leave  this 
Fall,  and  put  in  the  seed  as  early  as  you 
can  in  Spring  after  treating  it  with  a 
culture,  mulch  and  keep  moist.  If  get¬ 
ting  the  soil  in  good' shape  and  full  of 
humus  does  not  work,  it  will  be  time  for 
an  analysis,  as  a  starter  the  money  is 
better  invested  iu  stable  manure. 

“In  Canada  and  in  Northern  New  York 
I  have  seen  the  vines  full  of  blossoms  in 
August,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
our  Summers  are  so  hot,  and  of  late  years 
so  very  dry,  that  with  all  the  care  of 
mulching  and  watering  our  vines  wither 
up  just  about  the  time  we  should  be  able 
to  pick  all  the  flowers  we  want,  so  I 
am  writing  to  tell  you  how  to  get  ahead 
of  the  heat  and  the  dry  Springs  and 
Summers.  About  the  middle  of  February 
I  planted  six  seeds  each  in  50  six-inch 
pots  and  put  the  pots  in  a  sunny  spot  in 
my  cold  greenhouse.  The  seeds  were  slow 
to  germinate,  but  the  pots  were  full  of 
roots  and  the  little  plants  about  four 
inches  tall  by  the  middle  of  March.  Then 
I  was  able  to  have  a  50-foot  trench  dug 
in  my  vegetable  garden,  with  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  balls  of  earth  were  very  care¬ 
fully  knocked  out  of  the  pots  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  and  set  in  the 
trench  one  foot  apart.  The  weather  was 
very  favorable  and  I  was  able  to  pick 
a  small  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  17th  of 
May,  and  since  then  have  had  them  in 
abundance.  Of  course  this  is  more  or 
less  trouble,  and  unless  one  has  a  good 
place  to  start  the  seeds,  I  am  not  sure  it 
will  work.”  p.  n.  c. 


Pyrene  Saved  my  Barn 
and  all  my  Horses 


My  barn  caught  fire  in  the  night — I  never  knewhow. 

The  whinnying  of  my  horses  woke  me  up.  It  was 
getting  pretty  big  when  I  got  hold  of  the  Pyrene 
Fire  Extinguisher  that  I  had  hung  two  months 
before  near  the  feed  bin. 


My  boys  tried  to  get  the  horses  out,  but  the  horses 
were  too  frightened. 

But  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  I  had  the 
fire  completely  smothered  and  out. 

Pyrene  certainly  saved  my  barn  and  all  my  horses  —  just 
when  I  needed  them  most,  too.  If  the  Pyrene  cost  its  weight 
in  gold,  I’d  have  one  in  every  barn  and  two  in  my  house. 


Send  us  the  name  of  your  implement  or  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
book  on  tires,  called  “  The  Vital  Five  Minutes.” 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branches  in  26  Cities 

The  Pyrene  Co,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  St.,  London, W.C. 


Blast  Holes  Now 
for  T ree-Planting 


Put  your  soil  this  fall  into  prime  condition  for  fruit  trees 
next  spring.  Punch  a  hole  and  explode  a  half-charge  of 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  where  each  tree  is  to  stand.  The  subsoil 
will  be  broken  up  for  yards,  and  the  frost,  air  and  moisture 
will  mellow  it  all  winter.  The  cost  will  be  little,  and  by  using 1 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


you  can  have  healthy,  vigorous 
trees  that  will  bear  two  years  ear¬ 
lier  than  trees  in  spade-dug  holes. 
The  deeper  the  roots  go,  the 
better  the  trees  will  be,  and  roots 
of  trees  planted  the  Atlas  way  go 
down  deep  and  spread  out  far. 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  too,  to) 
regenerate  your  old  orchards,  toj 
dig  ditches,  and  to  clear  land  of ; 
stumps  and  boulders.  It  is  made 
especially  for  farm  use,  and  is 
sold  by  dealers  near  you — easy 
to  buy,  easy  for  you  to  use. 


Send  Coupon  for  Farming  Book — FREE 

Our  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming,”  tells  how  to  grow  bigger J 
crops,  clear  land,  and  do  other  farm  work  safely,  quickly,  and 
economically  with  Adas  Farm  Powder,  the  Safest  Explosive.  Mail 
the  coupon  and  get  it  FREE. 

i  ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  omclis1  w  ilmin  gton.del^ 

Sales  Offices;  Birmingham, Boston,  Joplin, Knoxvillo,  New  Orleans, Now  York,  Philadelphia. 8L  Louis  ^ 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book, ‘‘Better  Farming.” 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name_ 


RN 


Address_ 


a 

r'l 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.-’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Septic  Tank  Again. 

Will  you  give  me  instructions  to  be 
used  in  making  a  cement  septic  or  sew¬ 
age  disposal  plant  for  a  private  family? 
We  are  only  50  feet  from  our  neighbor, 
and  must  necessarily  try  to  keep  from 
contaminating  his  drinking  water.  The 
tank  I  have  in  mind  has  two  or  three 
tanks  or  vats ;  one  for  solids  and  the 
other  one  or  two  for  liquids,  which  finally 
flow  off,  after  being  purified  by  passing 
through  layers  of  stone,  gravel,  charcoal 
and  sand.  F.  F.  F. 

liaspeburg,  Md. 

Sewage  disposal  for  private  dwellings 
by  means  of  septic  tanks  is  a  modern  de¬ 
vice  which  has,  apparently,  not  yet  been 
standardized.  Plans  for  such  tanks  range 
from  very  simple  to  very  complicated,  and 
all  seem  to  work  well.  The  effluent  from 
the  septic  tank  is  now  disposed  of  through 
drain  tile  laid  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  rather  than  by  passing  it  through 
a  filter  bed  as  you  suggest,  the  former 
method  being  more  simple  and  equally 
satisfactory.  For  a  more  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  septic  tanks  than  it  would 
be  practicable  to  give  in  these  columns, 
you  are  referred  to  the  bulletin,  “Sewage 
Disposal  for  Country  Homes,”  published 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  is  free  to 
residents  of  the  State,  and  will  doubtless 
be  sent  to  residents  of  other  States  so  far 
as  practicable.  Bulletin  57,  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Circular  of  Informa¬ 
tion  34,  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  at  Madison,  Wis.,  also  treat  of  the 
same  subject.  My  only  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  plans  given  in  these,  and 
other,  treatises  on  the  subject  is  that 
many  of  them  are  more  complicated  than 
necessary.  I  know  of  simple  concrete 
tanks  with  a  single  line  of  drain  tile  lead¬ 
ing  from  them  that  have  long  worked  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  and,  if  building  one  for  my¬ 
self,  should  avoid  some  of  the  compli¬ 
cated,  if  ingenious,  devices  of  sanitary 
engineers.  M.  B.  D. 


Ventilating  a  Refrigerator. 

How  can  I  ventilate  a  refrigerator 
which  is  built  into  the  building?  I  have 
such  a  one,  and  it  gets  a  musty  smell. 
I  have  the  ice  rack  near  the  floor,  which 
holds  800  pounds  of  ice,  but  I  have  no 
ventilation.  There  is  a  small  window 
10x12,  glass,  double,  that  is  up  five  feet 
from  floor.  Would  it  do  to  open  this 
window  part  way?  ?  The  walls  of  the 
refrigerator  are  two  inches,  dead  air 
space  on  outside,  then  four  inches  filled 
with  charcoal,  with  ^-inch  asbestos  on 
inside  of  studding  and  sheathed  with 
shiplap.  It  gives  good  service,  except 
that  musty  smell.  G.  L.  H. 

Mayfield,  Mich. 

Any  attempt  to  allow  a  circulation  of 
outside  air  in  a  refrigerator  will  result 
in  a  greatly  increased  ice  consumption 
and  usually  in  a  higher  temperature  of 
the  product  stored.  For  this  reason  re¬ 
frigerators  are  usually  built  as  tight  as 
possible,  even  the  drain  pipe  being 
trapped  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  out¬ 
side  air  at  this  point.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  internal  circulation  of  air,  due 
to  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  cold 
air  surrounding  the  ice  and  the  warmer 
enveloping  the  products  stored,  and  this 
can  be  used  as  a  help  in  keeping  the  air 
content  of  the  refrigerator  sweet,  as  it 
moves  the  odors  about,  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  any  deodorizer  that  may  be 
used.  Charcoal  is  a  cheap  material  that 
has  this  property  of  absorbing  odors  to 
a  marked  extent.  A  liberal  quantity  of 
it  exposed  in  E.  II.  L.’s  refrigerator 
will  do  much  toward  keeping  it  sweet. 
It  should  be  placed  in  a  broad  flat  con¬ 
tainer  or  wire  basket,  so  that  it  is  well 
exposed  to  the  air  for  best  results.  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  great  care 
must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  refriger¬ 
ator  free  from  bits  of  food,  etc.,  that 
might  get  scattered  on  the  floor  or  food 
sh  Ives. 

If  the  storage  room  is  damp  a  quant¬ 
ity  of  calcium  chloride — not  the  washing 
powder  sold  under  that  name — will  ab¬ 
sorb  much  of  the  dampness,  and  aid  the 
charcoal  in  keeping  it  dry  and  sweet. 

E.  H.  s. 


Land  Measurement. 

In  reading  the  reply  to  D.  J.  F.,  page 
95G,  on  “Land  Measurement,”  I  think 
where  he  asks :  “In  writing  a  degree  with 
other  numbers  in  land  measurement,  etc.” 


that  he  refers  to  the  proper  method  of 
marking  the  distance  and  direction  on  a 
map  of  the  land,  or  in  writing  the  same 
in  a  deed.  On  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
as  follows:  No.  108°  W.  45  ch.  201.,  read¬ 
ing  “North  108  degrees  West  45  chains 
20  links,  however,  in  writing  it  in  a  deed 
describing  the  land  it  is  usually  all  writ¬ 
ten  out,  as  “North  One  hundred  and  eight 
(108)  degrees,  (and  minutes — if  there  be 
any)  West,  Forty-five  (45)  Chains,  twen¬ 
ty  (20)  links” — which  safeguards  against 
alterations  or  errors  which  might  occur 
if  figures  only  were  given.  J.  v.  clark. 

New  York. 


Long-lived  Cedar  Posts. 

I  put  a  fence  around  my  garden  in 
1873  using  cedar  posts  and  heart  pine 
railings  and  pickets.  This  fence  is  good 
now.  I  put  a  fence  around  my  orchard 
using  cedar  posts  and  oak  plank.  The 
plank  rotted  long  ago,  but  I  put  wire 
on  the  posts  and  it  is  good  now.  There 
is  a  fence  here  that  has  cedar  posts  in 
it  that  was  built  in  1855.  I  have  never 
used  iron  posts,  and  do  not  know  how 
long  they  last.  I  can  buy  cedar  posts 
for  10  cents  each.  They  are  from  four 
inches  to  seven  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  small  end.  Some  say  that  they  will 
not  hold  nails,  but  they  hold  as  well  as 
locust.  G.  Q.  P. 

Virginia. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC. — Forty-five  survivors  of 
the  White  Star  liner  Arabic,  which  was 
torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  on  Au¬ 
gust  10.  arrived  at  New  York,  September 
2,  on  the  steamship  Adriatic  of  the  same 
company  and  the  American  liner  St.  Paul. 
All  united  in  affirming  that  the  Arabic 
was  sunk  without  warning,  and  added 
that  the  German  U-boat  which  sent  her 
to  the  bottom  used  as  a  decoy  another 
ship,  the  Dunsley,  which  was  sinking 
at  the  time  from  a  previous  attack. 

James  F.  J.  Archibald,  a  well-known 
American  war  correspondent,  was  de¬ 
tained  by  British  authorities  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  England,  Aug.  31,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  carrying  diplomatic  papers 
from  German  and  Austrian  officials  here 
for  delivery  in  Germany.  The  papers 
were  taken  from  him  and  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  to  Holland.  This  in¬ 
cident,  together  with  cases  of  forged 
passports  previously  investigated,  will 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  American  trav¬ 
elers  in  Europe.  The  seized  papers  are 
embarrassing  to  the  Austrian  Embassy. 

September  2  two  Americans  were  kid¬ 
napped  and  murdered  by  Mexicans  near 
Brownsville,  Tex.  Sept.  3  Americans 
were  fired  on  near  Old  Hidalgo,  and 
Sept.  4,  in  the  hottest  border  battle  yet 
fought,  one  Texas  Ranger  and  fifteen 
Mexicans  were  killed  near  Hidalgo.  The 
battle  lasted  three  hours  before  the 
rangers  succeeded  in  driving  the  Mexicans 
from  their  position  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Old  Hidalgo.  Sept.  7  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  was  felt  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  as 
many  Mexicans  entered  the  city  daily, 
and  a  concerted  rising  is  feared. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  two  more 
seriously  injured  when  a  a  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  tore  apart  the  Marano  Fire- 
works  Factory  in  the  Granton  district 
of  North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  Sept.  3,  and  then 
burned  the.  shattered  structure  to  the 
ground.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is 
unknown. 

Sept.  3  13  bodies  had  been  taken 
from  the  wrecked  submarine  F-4  at 
Honolulu,  more  being  found  in  the  wreck¬ 
age. 

Sept.  4  the  Allan  Line  steamer  Hes¬ 
perian  (Canadian)  was  torpedoed  off 
the  Irish  coast ;  32  lives  lost.  One 

American  is  reported  among  the  lost. 

James  J.  Cassidy,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Postal  Transfer 
Service,  Inc.,  was  held  in  $20,000  bail 
by  United  States  Commissioner  Clar¬ 
ence  S.  Houghton,  Sept.  7,  at  New  York, 
charged  with  using  unlawful  means  to 
increase  the  compensation  received  by 
his  company  from  the  Government  for 
the  carrying  of  mails  to  and  from  termi¬ 
nals  and  sub-stations  south  of  Forty- 
second  street.  Cassidy  and  Daniel  W. 
Harrington,  his  assistant,  are  accused  of 
resorting  to  the  bribing  of  postal  em¬ 
ployees  in  order  to  carry  out  their  al¬ 
leged  scheme,  which  under  the  Federal 
law  constitutes  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  Government  had  lost  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  through  the  alleged 
frauds. 

Another  treasure  train  bearing  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  British  gold  from  Halifax,  N.  S., 
arrived  at  New  York  Sept.  7.  The  con¬ 
signment  comprised  $S0,000,000  in  gold 
and  securities. 

Sept.  8  serious  forest  fires  were  re¬ 
ported  along  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  side  of  the  Rainy  River  between 
Spooner,  Minn.,  and  Fort  Frances ;  also 
near  Stratton  and  Pine  Wood,  Minn. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Farming 
with  dynamite  and  plowing  up  hedge-rows 
with  a  2.000-pound  brush  breaker  drawn 
by  a  high-powered  engine,  were  features 
at  the  Middle  West  tractor  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  recently. 
Methods  of  breaking  the  ground  with 
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dynamite  to  stir  up  the  subsoil  were  il¬ 
lustrated  by  sample  shots. 

Many  wolves  are  reported  hanging 
about  the  outskirts  of  Norman,  Okla., 
especially  about  the  dumping  grounds 
and  from  there  up  to  the  State  univer¬ 
sity,  and  a  wolf  drive  is  being  planned. 
The  animals  are  of  the  gray  and  black 
varieties,  with  numerous  coyotes.  Many 
poultry  yards  have  been  decimated  in 
their  forays. 

OBITUARY’. — Edwin  Lonsdale,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  seed 
farm  at  Lompoc,  Cal.,  died  recently, 
aged  70  years.  Mr.  Lonsdale  was  a 
native  of  England,  coming  to  this  country 
about  45  years  ago.  He  was  widely 
known  in  floricultural  circles,  being  a 
former  president  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Florists,  and  connected  with  various 
other  horticultural  organizations.  He 
was  in  business  as  a  florist  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  many  years,  and  was  head 
gardener  at  Girard  College  before  settling 
in  California.  His  wide  knowledge  and 
genial  personality  made  him  a  weljl- 
known  figure  in  commercial  floriculture 
throughout  the  country. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  Y’ork  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  13-18. 

Central  Canadian  Exposition,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  Sept.  10-18. 

Bergen  County  Fair,  Ilohokus,  N.  J., 
Sept.  14-18. 

Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Sept.  20-25. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  27-Oct.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Omaha.  Neb.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  1. 

Provincial  Exposition  and  Horse  Show, 
Westminster,  B.  C.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  2. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  1 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  Oct.  4-0. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  Wichita,  Ivan.,  Oct.  4-14. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  10-  : 
14,  1015.  Special  show,  San  Francisco,  ! 
Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10-20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec.  : 
24.  j 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  0-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1016. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1010. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1016. 


A  Swedish  farmer  who  lived  on  his 
wheat  farm  in  Minnesota  was  taken  ill, 
and  his  wife  telephoned  the  doctor.  “If 
you  have  a  thermometer,”  answered  the 
physician,  “take  his  temperature.  I  will 
be  out  and  see  him  presently.”  An  hour 
or  so  later,  when  the  'doctor  drove  up, 
the  woman  met  him  at  the  door.  “How 
is  he?”  asked  the  doctor.  “Veil,”  said 
she,  “I  ban  put  the  barometer  on  him 
like  you  tell  me,  and  it  say,  ‘Very  dry,’ 
so  I  give  him  a  pitcher  of  vati  r  to  drink, 
and  now  he  ban  gone  back  to  work.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  ami  you  11  get  a  quick 
repiy  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


rnrr  7 5 Exquisite 
IT  If  OL  Wall  Paper 

Write  us  a  postal  today.  Jff)  Mt  g  f? 

Lotus  mailyou  this  big 

book  of  the  very  latest,  ^  , 

up-to-date  New  York  styles  in  wall  papers — the  most  beautiful 
patterns  shown  in  many  years.  Don’t  select  your  paper  until  you 
pave  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  do  it  at  small  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  befrin  at  6c  for  a  double  rolll 

60c  beautifies  a  big 

This  big  new  book  tells  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself,  quickly  and  easily,  making: 
the  parlor,  dining:  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  brighter.  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don’t  miss  these  76  original  patterns  we 
want  to  send  you /res.  Write  postal  noto 
—-just  say,  “Send  Wall  Paper  Book.” 

Store* 

8620  Store*  Bldg.,  New  York 


Guaranteed  To  Kill 
Every  Scale 
It  Reaches. 

What?  V 


rgci 


or — your 

money  back.  Only  3  “Do’s”  , 
and  “Don’ts.”  It’s  also  the  best  dormant 
spray  for  larvae,  eggs  of  insects  and  fungi. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  No  burning,  no') 
clogging,  but  does  do  the  work.  1  bbl.  t 
mixedl  to  15  will  spray  as  many  trees  until  i 
they  drip  as  3  bbls.  lime  sulphur  1  to  10. 

1 0  years  on  the  market.  Nationally  endorsed.  A 
Send  for  free  booklet.  “  ‘Scalecide’,  the  . 

Tree  Saver."  Write  today.  jA  _ 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  Dept.  N 

50  Church  Sh.N.Y.  ^  ' 


Give  Y oung  Trees  a  Chance 

Don’t  allow  gnawing  rabbits  and  rodents  to 
get  in  their  deadly  work  when  you  can  effect¬ 
ually  prevent  their  ravages  by  the  use  of 
EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MESH.  Why  expose  young 
trees  to  such  danger  when  you  can  secure  this 
substantial,  heavily  galvanized,  rust-proof 
mesh  at  a  cost  which  is  nominal,  considering 
the  service  it  renders?  Write  for  particulars. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY 

Department  R.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Tygert 

Fertilizers 

^ Are  good  fertilizers i 

WE  WANT  AGENTS 
J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28 g  S.  Del.  Av.  Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


LrlecH  $15.00  up.  SOLO  or  RENTED 
anywhere  at  %  to  ^  MANUFACTURERS' 
PRICES,  allowing  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
payments  if  de«ired.  Write  for  catalog- 16 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  St,  Chicago 


srMOV E  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy  I 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  bigl 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  freej 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 

62  Hoffman  Boilding,  Baltimore.  Md. 


The  gardener  who  gets  the  high  prices  is  the  one  who  sends  his  crops 
to  market  in  the  winter.  You  can  overcome  nature  by  forcing 
your  growths  under  Duo-Glazed  Sash. 

Plants  and  flowers  in  ordinary  hotbeds  may  freeze,  but  they’re  safe  if  you 
use  Duo- Glazed.  No  covering  required.  Your  plants  get  all  the  light  with 
nochanceof  frost.  A  good  living  can  be  madewitb 
three  acres  under  Duo-Glazed  Sash. 

Double  Class  Forms  Air  Chamber  ^ 

Two  layers  of  close-fitting  glass  make  a  non- 
conducting  air  chamber  that  protects  your  plants 
just  as  the  space  between  wall  and  plaster  keeps  your  Ya;  n 

house  warm. 

Duo-Glazed  Sash  is  weather-proof,  has  no  springs, 
putty,  sprigs  or  plugs;  made  of  best  red  cypress,  1%  inch 
thick,  with  extra  strong  tenons.  Will  last  a  life  time.  A 
boy  can  glaze  it. 

Sash  and  Greenhonies 
made  in  man;  aizea 
to  Hit,  and  skipped 
read;  to  nse. 


Gem  and  Little  Gem  Greenhouses  and  garden  frames  with  Duo- 
Glazed  Sash  for  the  home.  Hot  water  heating  plants.  Thoroughly 
good  in  construction  and  low  in  price. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Sash  and  greenhouses,  with  prices. 

403  Wyandot  Street, 

PAYTON.  OHIO 


Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co., 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1111.) 

Ben  had  about  the  same  experience  at 
the  other  stores,  so  decided  to  make  a 
house-to-house  canvass ;  but  the  Blairs- 
ville  growers  already  had  covered  the 
ground,  and  the  boy  received  only  a  few 
orders.  The  "Willards  needed  money  too 
badly  to  hold  the  apples  for  a  possible 
raise  in  price ;  so  it  seemed  best  to  mar¬ 
ket  them  at  once  for  what  they  would 
bring. 

Though  it  was  not  a  very  enthusiastic 
group  of  pickers  that  started  to  the  or¬ 
chard  next  morning,  the  fruit  was  so  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  work  so  pleasant  that 
their  cheerfulness  soon  returned. 

“I  didn’t  know  that  apples  could  be  so 
nice,”  commented  Margaret,  who  had 
mounted  a  tall  ladder  to  secure  a  crim¬ 
son  fruit  which  caught  her  eye,  and  now 
was  perched  on  one  of  the  middle  rounds, 
holding  up  her  prize  for  the  others’  in¬ 
spection.  “Isn’t  that  a  beauty?” 

“Yes,  and  I  believe  it  pays  to  spray  the 
trees — even  if  we  don’t  get  a  higher  price 
than  those  who  don’t  take  proper  care  of 
their  orchards.  It’s  such  a  satisfaction 
to  have  every  apple  lovely  and  perfect.” 
said  Alice. 

“I  hope  we  can  finish  picking  the  Ram- 
bos  to-morrow,  because  I  ought  to  go  at 
the  Baldwins  the  next  day,”  remarked 
Ben.  “Say,  Joe,  suppose  you  lend  a 
hand  here.  lrou’ve  done  nothing  but  eat 
apples  since  we  came  out.” 

“If  Alice’d  tell  me  where  she  hid  the 
cookies  I  wouldn’t  have  to  eat  so  many 
apples — I’m  nearly  starved,”  grumbled 
Joe,  aiming  an  apple  core  at  a  robin  and 
beginning  reluctantly  to  pick  up  wind¬ 
falls. 

“Of  course  you  arc,  my  boy,”  put  in  a 
deep  voice.  “I  was  always  hungry  my¬ 
self  at  your  age — it’s  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  growing  boy.  Well,  well  1  I 
heard  you  had  a  fine  crop  of  apples,  but  I 
didn’t  expect  to  see  anything  like  this,” 
and  the  newcomer  was  shaking  hands 
with  Alice  and  the  others.  He  was  An¬ 
drew  Barrick,  a  Stafford  lawyer.  lie  was 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood  and  had 
come  up  unobserved  while  they  were  talk¬ 
ing. 

“Yes,  we’re  rather  proud  of  our  apples,” 
said  Ben.  “I  guess  they’re  about  the  best 
that  ever  were  raised  in  this  orchard.” 

“I’ll  have  to  sample  one  of  these  Ram- 
bos  before  I’ll  agree  to  that,”  laughed  the 
man.  “They  used  to  taste  mighty  good 
when  your  father  and  I  were  boys.  These 
ought  to  bring  the  top  price.” 

“Only  75  cents  a  bushel,”  returned 
Ben  disgustedly. 

“Seventy-five  cents — why,  you  ought  to 
get  twice  that  for  such  fruit  as  this.” 

“That’s  all  they’re  paying  at  West- 
field.” 

“Well  you  can  put  me  down  for  10 
bushels  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel,"’ 
said  Mr.  Barrick ;  “and  I  shouldn’t  won¬ 
der  if  I  could  get  you  some  orders  from 
others  at  the  same  price.” 

Alice  flashed  a  hopeful  look  at  Ben. 
“Why,  Mr.  Barrick,  we  didn’t  expect  to 
get  more  than  a  dollar  at  the  most.” 

“My  conscience  wouldn’t  let  me  pay 
less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  such  ap¬ 
ples  as  these — and  they’d  be  a  bargain  at 
that  price  in  Stafford.  About  how  many 
do  you  think  you’ll  have?” 

“About  175  bushels,”  answered  Ben. 
“You  don’t  want  all  Rambos,  do  you?” 

“No — I’ll  take  three  bushels  of  them 
and  the  rest  assorted  kinds.  Is  that 
Rhode  Island  Greening  tree  alive  that 
used  to  stand  at  the  line  fence  next  to 
Allen’s?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Ben.  “It  isn’t  very  full, 
but  the  fruit  is  fine.” 

“Well  put  in  two  bushels  of  them,  and 
I’ll  take  the  rest  in  Newtown  Pippins, 
Belmonts  and  Roxbury  Russets.  Now,  if 
I  succeed  in  selling  all  these  apples,  will 
you  pack  them  in  good  shape  and  ship 
them  to  Stafford?” 

“‘We’ll  do  our  very  best,”  promised 
Alice.  “And  it’s  awfully  good  of  you  to 
go  to  so  much  trouble  for  us,”  she  added 
gratefully.  “Would  you  care  to  take  a 
few  samples?” 

.  “That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  the  man. 


“And  make  out  a  list  of  the  varieties  with 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  bushels  of 
each.  I’m  going  home  to-morrow,  and 
I’ll  look  after  the  matter  at  once  and  let 
you  know.” 

The  Willards  were  jubilant  over  the 
unexpected  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and 
eagerly  awaited  Mr.  Barriek’s  letter.  It 
came  a  few  days  later,  stating  that  he 
had  arranged  with  several  grocers  who 
had  an  exclusive  trade,  to  take  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  at  the  same  price  he  was  pay¬ 
ing.  He  also  gave  directions  for  packing 
and  shipping. 

“Isn’t  he  good  !”  exclaimed  Alice,  “and 
isn’t  it  glorious  that  we  are  getting  so 
much  more  for  them  than  we  expected. 
We  do  need  that  money.” 

“Let’s  hurry  and  ship  them,  so  we  get 
the  money.  I  need  a  new  hat  and  suit,” — 
this,  of  course,  from  Sarah. 

“Yes,  and  we  need  two  more  cows  and 
some  sheep,”  put  in  Ben. 

“I  do  hope  there’ll  be  enough  money 
left  to  buy  some  clothes,”  said  Alice.  “The 
boys  need  new  suits  and  overcoats ;  and 
Margaret,  poor  child,  has  hardly  a  thing 
that’s  fit  to  wear.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  have  a  hat  and 
suit ;  I  don’t  care  what  happens,”  per¬ 
sisted  Sarah  selfishly. 

“How  about  you,  Alice?”  questioned 
Margaret,  the  thoughtful. 

“Oh,  I  can  get  along  with  what  I  have 
— I  had  some  new  clothes  last  Winter.” 

“Sarah  had  more  than  you  did,”  said 
Margaret. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Rights  of  Telephone  Companies. 

A  local  telephone  company  without 
charter  asserts  the  right  to  cut  the  tops 
out  of  cherry  and  other  trees  in  front  of 
my  premises.  They  claim  to  have  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  with  my  predecessor  giving 
them  the  right,  and  that  once  having  the 
poles  up  they  may  cut  at  will.  Have  they 
this  right?  w.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  should  first  go  to  the  plae*  where 
deeds  are  recorded  and  find  out  wha\ 
rights  were  given  by  your  predecessor.  It 
he  gave  them  the  right  to  cut  the  neces¬ 
sary  limbs  ok  trees  to  erect  the  line  this 
■rtould  carry  with  it  the  right  to  cut  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  good 
condition.  The  laws  give  corporations, 
associations  or  individuals  organized  foi 
the  purpose  the  power  to  run  wires  along 
streets  and  highways  under  regulations  of 
the  local  authorities,  but  they  must  com¬ 
pensate  the  abutting  owners  for  trees 
damaged,  and  you  may  petition  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  the  appointment  of 
three  men  to  assess  the  damage,  unless,  of 
course,  your  predecessor  has  granted  them 
the  right.  If  the  cutting  has  been  wan¬ 
ton  and  unnecessary  you  may  proceed 
against  them  in  trespass. 


Trespassing  Cattle. 

A  is  a  tenant  farmer  living  next  to  B. 
The  line  fence  between  A  and  P>  is  very 
bad.  C’s  farm  joins  B  and  the  line  fence 
between  B  and  C  is  very  poor  and  A’s 
cattle  go  on  B’s  property  and  cross  over 
B’s  land  on  C’s  and  have  destroyed  his 
oat  crop.  C  asked  A  to  pay  and  he  said 
that  he  is  not  liable,  but  B  will  have  to 
pay  on  acount  of  condition  of  line  fence. 
Who  is  liable?  c.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  A  is  the 
party  liable.  At  common  law  every  per¬ 
son  was  bound  at  his  peril  to  keep  his 
cattle  within  his  own  possessions,  and, 
if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  for 
their  trespasses  upon  the  lands  of  an¬ 
other  whether  the  lands  trespassed  upon 
were  enclosed  or  not.  Under  the  laws 
of  New  York  adjoining  owners  must 
share  equally  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  line  fences  and  where 


this  is  the  case  the  obligation  extends 
only  to  animals  which  are  rightfully  on 
the  adjoining  property,  and  A’s  cattle 
were  not  rightfully  on  B’s  land.  In  other 
words,  C  owed  no  duty  to  keep  his  fence 
in  repair  as  against  A’s  cows,  but  only 
as  against  B's  cows.  B  and  C’s  duty  to 
each  other  to  maintain  their  line  fence 
extended  no  further,  and  A  must  keep 
his  cattle  from  C’s  property  at  his  peril. 
Of  course,  B  could  not  recover  from  A 
for  damage  to  B’s  crops  if  A’s  cows  got 
through  that  portion  of  the  fence  that  B 
was  bound  to  maintain. 


Recovery  of  Rent. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  tenants  can 
be  given  five  days  notice  (on  account  of 
not  paying  on  time)  any  time  during  the 
year?  Is  there  a  law  in  Illinois  specify¬ 
ing  that  notices  cannot  be  given  certain 
times  of  the  year,  especially  in  Winter? 
What  should  we  do  when  another  rent 
is  due  not  paid?  Must  we  give  notice 
to  head  of  house,  or  if  we  give  same  to 
his  wife,  will  that  be  all  right  as  he  fre¬ 
quently  leaves  town?  Must  we  serve  no¬ 
tice  on  day  rent  is  due?  j.  o. 

Illinois. 

Any  time  during  the  year  after  the  rent 
is  due  and  unpaid,  the  demand  or  notice 
in  writing  of  five  days  that  the  same  be 
paid  or  the  lease  terminated  may  be  given 
by  the  landlord  or  his  agent  to  the  tenant. 
The  law  makes  no  exception  of  Winter. 
If  you  wish  the  lease  terminated  give  such 
notice  after  the  next  rent  is  due.  The  de¬ 
mand  or  notice  may  be  served  by  deliver¬ 
ing  a  copy  thereof  to  the  tenant,  or  by 
leaving  it  with  some  person  over  12 
years  old  (this  includes  wife)  residing  on 
or  in  possession  of  the  premises,  and  if  no 
one  is  there  by  posting  the  notice  on  the 
premises.  The  notice  should  be  served 
after  the  rent  is  due  and  unpaid.  If  the 
rent  is  not  paid  within  the  five  days  you 
may  then  consider  the  lease  ended  and 
sue  for  the  possession  and  for  the  rent 
due. 


Wee  by-looking  Youth  to  well-known 
pugilist :  “I  want  to  learn  the  art  of  self- 
defense.  It’s  very  difficult,  isn’t  it?” 
Pugilist :  “Oh,  no ;  quite  easy  to  a  man 
of  your  physique.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.”— 
Credit  Lost. 
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The  Ideal  Country  Car 


.This  new  Paige — the  five-passenger 
“Six-36” — was  introduced  only  last  J une. 
Yet — so  immediate  and  universal  the 
popular  endorsement  of  it — this  light, 
six-cylinder,  five- passenger  car  with  all 
the  Paige  Super-Quality  and  Paige  Power 
and  Paige  Luxury  for  $1095 — that  it  has 
already  been  proclaimed  “  The  Ideal 
Country  Car.” 

To  begin  with,  the  Paige  Light 
“Six-36”  is  actually  light.  It  weighs 
only  2800  pounds.  That  means  economy 
in  tires  and  in  operating  expense. 

It  has  a  wonderfully  powerful  and 
flexible  Paige  motor.  It  has  power  for 
hills  and  roads  of  sand  or  clay.  1 1  “picks 


up”  quickly.  It  has  amazing  ease  of 
control.  It  clings  to  the  road.  And  it 
has  all  the  Paige  Marvel  of  Easy  Riding. 

The  Paige  Light  “Six-36”  is  every 
inch  a  Paige.  It  has  all  the  unequalled 
combination  of  highest- grade  Paige 
features.  It  has  the  electrical  lighting 
and  starting  system;  the  ignition,  car- 
buretion  and  lubrication  systems;  the 
elegance,  beauty  and  comfort,  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  character  which  have  made  Paige 
cars  supreme. 

This  magnificent  Paige  Light  “Six-36” 
is,  in  a  word,  a  further  confirmation  of 
the  nation’s  verdict — “The  Standard  of 
Value  and  Quality.” 


$1095 


f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


If  you  require  a  seven-passenger  car  you  must  see 
the  sumptuous  Paige  Fairfield  “Six-46” — $1295 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

221  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  Apple  Crop. 

There  is  about  half  a  crop  of  apples  in 
this  section.  Some  fungus  has  shown 
up  lately.  There  have  been  no  sales  made 
as  yet.  Buyers  have  made  no  offers. 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  N. 

Fall  stock  about  40  per  cent.  Buyers 
offering  SO  cents  per  cwt.  Winter  ap¬ 
ples,  25  per  cent.  No  offers  as  yet. 
Stock  very  good.  E.  A.  F. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

There  has  not  been  any  sellers  be¬ 
tween  Medina  and  Rochester  as  far  as  I 
know.  The  crop  is  about  one-half  what 
it  was  a  year  ago.  The  quality  is  good. 

Holley,  N.  Y.  G.  c.  t. 

The  outlook  for  apples  in  this  section 
is  about  one- third  of  a  normal  crop.  Ex¬ 
cepting  in  a  few  localities  where  hail 
damaged  fruit  early  in  the  season,  the 
prospect  is  that  apples  will  be  of  fair 
size,  good  color  and  smooth.  One  firm 
of  dealers  are  reported  to  have  offered 
$3.50  per  barrel  for  A  grade.  No  or¬ 
chards  have  yet  been  sold  here.  A.  ir. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

The  app?  crop  in  this  section  will  be 
about  one-fourth  to  one-third  normal. 
My  orchard  produced  1.000  barrels  last 
year,  and  I  will  not  pack  more  than  200 
barrels  this  year.  A  few  are  reporting 
good  yield,  more  r-  porting  nothing.  No 
sales  being  made;  no  prices  established 
for  Winter  fruit  as  yet.  A.  w.  w. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 


ting  very  badly  after  being  dug  and  -whole 
fields  of  late  ones  are  as  brown  as  though 
they  were  ripe.  Cabbage  is  very  low  in 
price  $2  per  ton.  Hay  seems  to  be  the 
only  article  that  the  buyers  are  after, 
offering  from  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  Apples 
are  scant  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  some 
of  our  best  orchards  suffering  from  hail, 
and  some  from  fungus.  One  man  has  it 
that  sprayed  five  times.  Bartlett  pears 
two  cents  per  pound.  Ptums  very  plenti¬ 
ful  and  a  drug.  Pasturage  is  very  plen¬ 
tiful  as  newr  seeding  has  come  on  well. 
Wheat,  $1;  oats,  70;  corn,  80;  veal,  10 
per  pound ;  pork,  8c. ;  butter,  22 ;  eggs, 
22.  e.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Dairying  is  about  as  usual ;  more  cattle 
being  raised  this  year.  There  is  plenty 
of  hay,  but  a  shortage  in  silage.  The  pas¬ 
tures  are  unusually  good.  The  price  of 
good  cows  is  about  $75.  There  has  been 
a  large  number  of  cattle  shipped  from 
these  parts  this  Summer.  w.  E.  g. 

Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

August  30.  Potatoes,  50;  eggs,  21  to 
23 ;  butter,  25  to  27.  Apples  are  scarce. 
Milk,  flat  rate,  July,  $1.25  per  100.  Cows 
sell  for  $50  to  $70,  and  some  as  high  as 
$100.  Horses  $125  to  $200.  M.  A.  n. 

Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5.  We  are  not  getting  the  milk 
flow  we  did  last  Summer  although  the 
pasture  has  been  good.  I  think  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  too  wet ;  no  bottom  to  the 
feed.  The  corn  crop  is  light  although 
some  of  the  farmers  will  have  enough  to 


fill  their  silos.  The  hay  crop  is  very 
good,  quite  a  little  damaged  by  high  wa¬ 
ter.  Oats  are  a  good  crop  here  this  sea¬ 
son,  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Good  cows 
are  selling  around  $75.  new  milkers ; 
strippers  are  going  at  $25  and  up.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  about  half  a  crop  and  rotting; 
price  very  low.  Most  of  the  farmers 
think  it  has  been  a  hard  season.  D.  J.  S. 

Ouaquaga.  N.  Y. 


Canada  Fruit  Prices. 

The  Dominion  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  gives  the  following  current  whole¬ 
sale  prices : 

Quebec.  P.  Q. — No.  1  Duchess  and 
Alexander,  $3.75  t  >  $4 ;  No.  1  pears.  $7 
per  barrel,  and  $2.75  to  $3  per  box. 
Tomatoes.  35c.  to  45c. ;  plums,  45c.  to 
50c.,  and  peaches,  60c.,  all  11-quart 
baskets. 

Montreal. — Duchess  and  Alexander, 
$3.50  to  $3.75.  Canadian  pears,  40c.  to 
60c.;  tomatoes.  30c.  to  35c.,  and  peaches, 
40c.  to  50c..  all  11-quart  baskets.  New 
Brunswick  blueberries,  in  crates,  0c.  per 
quart. 

Ottawa.— Large  supply  of  Duchess 
apples,  selling  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per 
barrel ;  peaches,  Yellow  St.  John,  50c.  to 
60c.  for  6-quart  basket :  75c.  to  80c..  for 
11-quart;  pears,  45c.  to  50c.  for  11-quart; 
plums,  20c.  to  25c.  for  6-quart,  35c.  to 
45c.  for  11-quart ;  tomatoes,  20c.  to  25c. 
for  11-quart  baskets. 

Winnipeg. — British  Columbia,  Craw¬ 
fords,  No.  1,  90c.  to  $1  ;  Bartletts,  $2 ; 
apples,  $2 ;  crabapples,  $1.25.  All  boxed 
fruit.  Ontario  Duchess  apples  in  bar¬ 
rels,  poor  color,  $4  to  $4.50.  Auction 
prices  fruit  in  6-quart  baskets  :  Peaches. 
19c.  to  21c.;  plums,  21c.  to  25c.;  toma¬ 


toes.  21c.  to  26c. ;  pears.  30c.  to  35c. ; 
I  hiehess  apples.  20c.  to  22c. 

Calgary. — Demand  for  preserving  fruit 
steadily  improving.  Demand»strong  at 
country  points.  Crabapples  moving  much 
better.  Okanagan  peaches  scarce;  Yaki¬ 
ma  shipments,  five  cars  per  day.  Prunes 
moving  readily ;  Okanagan  Wealthies, 
from  $1.10  to  $1.40  f.  o.  b. 

Lethbridge.— Apples,  $2;  crabapples, 
$1.65 ;  pears,  $2.20 ;  peaches,  90c.  per 
box ;  plums,  95c.  per  crate. 

Toronto. — Apples,  Duchess,  per  bar¬ 
rel^  $3.75;  11 -quart  baskets  lenos.  50c. 
to  75c.:  11-quart  basket  flat.  30c.  to  40c.; 
peaches.  Yellow  St.  Johns.  11-quart  bas¬ 
kets  lenos.  50c.  to  85c.,  flats,  35c.  to  50c; 
6-quart  baskets  lenos.  30c.  to  60c.,  flats, 
20c.  to  30c.  Pears.  Bartletts.  eleven- 
quart  baskets  lenos.  50c.  to  75c..  flats, 
40c.  to  50c. ;  Bradshaws,  lenos,  40c.  to 
60c..  flats,  35c.  to  40c.;  Japanese,  11- 
quart,  20c.  to  30c.;  tomatoes,  11-quart 
lenos,  25c.  to  35c.,  ll-quart  flats,  20e. 
to  25c. 


Little  Lillian’s  parents  were  well  to 
do,  and  kept  several  servants.  She  was 
allowed  to  go  for  a  visit  to  a  friend’s 
house  whose  family  did  their  own  house¬ 
work.  When  Lillian  returned  home,  she 
was  telling  her  mother  about  the  good 
time  she  had.  “But,  mother,  dear,”  con¬ 
fided  the  child,  solemnly,  “they  do  one 
thing  that  is  very  dreadful !  I  hate  to 
tell  you  about  it.  for  it  is  really  kind  of 
cruel,  and  I’m  afraid  you  won’t  let  me  go 
there  again.”  “Why,  Lillian,”  urged  the 
mother  in  some  alarm,  “you  must  tell 
me,  dear.”  “Well,  mother.”  replied  the 
child,  in  a  shocked  whisper,  “they  use 
their  own  grandmother  for  a  cook !” — 
Credit  Lost. 


The  fruit  crop  is  a  problem,  to  say  the 
least..  This  section  will  harvest  about 
50  per  cent,  of  Winter  fruit.  Fall  vari¬ 
eties  somewhat  heavier.  Pears  about 
15,  while  peaches  are  almost  a  total 
failure.  Crop  is  nearly  all  bought  up  at 
figures  mainly  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  for 
both  apples  and  pears ;  instances  where 
pears  do  slightly  better,  this  price  is  for 
the  fruit,  orchard  run.  There  are  still 
many  growers  ignorant  of  the  new  pack¬ 
ing  law,  and  rather  than  get  posted  in 
regard  to  same,  will  sell,  seemingly,  at 
any  price.  Undoubtedly  they  will  lose 
heavily  (the  growers)  through  this,  as 
prices  are  already  advancing,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  do  when  the  crop  gets  in  the  buyers’ 
hands.  The  grower  who  has  not  sold  will 
no  doubt  be  a  winner.  Regarding  our 
new  packing  law,  it  is  working  splendid¬ 
ly  and  should  not  be  troublesome  to  the 
man  who  has  always  packed  honestly. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  P.  V.  B.  V. 


Canadian  Crop  Report. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  entire  Dominion 
will  be  much  smaller  and  of  lower  qual¬ 
ity  than  usual,  continual  rains  having 
increased  fungus  development.  Large 
shipments  of  peaches  have  been  made 
from  the  Niagara  section.  The  yield  is 
not  heavy  but  of  good  quality.  Grapes 
are  considerably  affected  with  mildew. 
Blums  have  rotted  badly.  Bartlett  pears 
scarce  in  Ontario,  but  heavy  crop  in 
British  Columbia. 


Report  on  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

Aroostook  Co.  farmers  will  not  get 
down  to  digging  in  earnest  until  about 
Sept.  15.  Potatoes  are  opening  at  a  dol¬ 
lar.  and  few  have  been  sent  to  market ; 
there  is  still  good  prospects  for  fair 
prices.  A  well-known  farmer  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  dollar  a  barrel  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  abou;  9,000  barrels,  and 
other  farmers  are  following  suit,  and  if 
the  buyers  did  not  expect  to  see  prices 
over  that  mark,  these  experienced  buy¬ 
ers  would  not  buy  if  the  promise  did 
not  look  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
crop  in  Maine  will  be  only  60  per  cent, 
of  its  normal  crop.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Maine,  a  good  deal  of  sunshine 
is  needed  badly.  The  citing  of  these  facts 
does  not  mean  that  Maine  is  in  a  bad 
condition ;  there  are  parts  of  Maine 
where  crops  were  never  in  better  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  quality  of  potatoes  are 
good,  but  in  sections,  the  rust  seems  to 
have  played  an  important  part,  and 
helped  to  increase  the  low  percentage 
of  the  crop  this  season.  w.  H.  B. 

Sept.  5. — The  potato  vines  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  died  the  past  week  except  those  that 
have  been  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  which  is  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  acreage.  Many  fields  which 
were  entirely  green  and  looking  fine  a 
week  ago,  are  now  the  color  of  my  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  Alfalfa  after  it  had  soaked 
in  three  w>  eks’  rain.  Well-sprayed  fields 
are  still  looking  good,  and  show  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  fair  yield  if  the  blight  can  be 
kept  off  for  another  month.  A  conser¬ 
vative  estimate  will,  I  believe,  cut  the 
yield  one-third  from  what  it  should  have 
been,  and  only  time  will  tell  how  much 
more  it  will  be  cut  by  rot.  o.  L.,  jk. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

August  was  somewhat  catchy  for  the 
oat  harvest ;  places  in  the  fields  being  so 
wet  that  it  clogged  the  binder  down,  and 
had  to  be  left  until  they  dried  up,  but 
oats  will  be  better  in  quality  than  last 
year.  The  weather  August  31  was  more 
like  a  Fall  day  than  the  last  day  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  are  having  remarkably  cool 
nights  which  makes  corn  mature  very 
slowly.  The  wet  weather  and  hot  sun¬ 
shine  at  times  has  given  beans  and  pota¬ 
toes  the  blight.  Early  potatoes  are  rot- 


These  Goodyear  Tires 
Made  Extra-Large 

Sizes  30x3%  and  30x3 


We  are  (his  year  giving  special  attention  to 
users  of  small-size  tires.  There  are  about  a 
million  of  them.  And  the  tire  we  build  would 
win  them  all  if  all  of  them  could  know  about  it. 

$317,000  Added 

This  year  we  are  building  these  tires  larger  than 
ever.  We’ve  increased  the  air  capacity  by  20  per 
cent.  Added  size  means  added  mileage,  as  every 
user  knows. 

We  have  added  30  per  cent 
to  the  rubber  in  the  side  walls 
just  above  the  bead.  That’s 
where  constant  bending  taxes 
tire  walls  most.  And  where 
thin-walled  tires  often  chafe 
and  break. 

We  have  made  new  molds 
design.  For  we  have  found 
increases  endurance. 

These  three  additions  will  add  to  our  tire  cost 
$317,000  this  year.  Yet  this  year  we  made  an¬ 
other  big  price  reduction — our  third  in  two  years, 
totaling  45  per  cent 

Four-Ply  Tires 

Even  the  smallest  Goodyear  Automobile  Tires 


20%  More  Capacity 
30%  More  Strength 


are  four-ply  tires — even  size  30x3.  And  our  anti¬ 
skid  tread — the  Goodyear  All-Weather — is  double¬ 
thick  on  all. 

So  Goodyears  have  always  been  except ional 
tires.  They  won  on  sheer  merit  the  top  place  in 
Tiredom,  and  for  years  have  outsold  any  other. 

Now  we  add  20  per  cent  to  the  air  capacity  and 
30  per  cent  to  the  rubber  above  the  bead.  And 
we  give  you  a  better  design.  We  are  building  by 

far  the  most  capable  tires  ever 
built  in  these  small  sizes. 

So  even  the  occasional 
mishap  and  misuse  will  find 
new  strength  to  combat  them. 


In  Side  Walls 


to  improve  the  tire’s 
a  new  shape  which 


Get  These  Extras 

The  value  we  give  in 
Goodyear  tires  is  due  to  our  mammoth  output.  Get 
that  value — it  is  due  you.  Smaller,  thinner,  lighter 
tires  can’t  serve  as  Goodyears  do.  Even  last 
year’s  Goodyears,  though  the  leading  tires,  could 
not  compare  with  these. 

Any  Goodyear  dealer  will  supply  you.  Every 
neighborhood  has  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  with 
your  size  in  stock,  and  it  renders  full  Goodyear 
Service. 


(2648) 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


Fertilizing  Raspberries. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  our 
raspberry  bushes?  They  looked  fine  the 
first  of  the  season,  bloomed,  fruit  set,  and 
when  partially  grown  the  bushes  com¬ 
menced  to  die,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
dead.  They  are  Cuthberts.  There  is  a 
worm  that  eats  the  pith  out  and  kills 
them,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
trouble.  The  present  season  used  hen 
manure  for  fertilizer,  heretofore  have 
used  commercial  fertilizer.  What  fertil¬ 
izer  is  best  for  the  plants?  e.  l.  n. 

Bangor,  Me. 


combination  with  the  other  sorts  to  very 
good  advantage ;  it  is  a  quick  and  strong 
grower  and  withstands  drought  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  The  perennial  rye-grass 
may  also  be  used.  This  is  also  a  good 
drought-resisting  grass,  but  does  not 
make  a  handsome  lawn,  but  fortunately 
when  the  finer  grasses  get  well  established 
they  will  crowd  out  the  rye  grass  in 
three  or  four  years.  By  submitting  your 
wants  to  any  reliable  seedsman,  he  will 
be  glad  to  compound  a  mixture  of  such 


Poultry  manure  is  valuable  for  fertil¬ 
izing  purposes,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
large  content  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid.  When  using  it  should  first  be  com¬ 
posted,  particularly  if  applied  to  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  as  such  strongly  ammoniated 
manures  when  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots  often  do  consider¬ 
able  damage,  and  in  cases  where  heavy 
applications  are  given  there  is  always 
danger  of  doing  permanent  injury.  It 
is  just  possible  a  too  heavy  application  of 
this  manure  was  given  your  raspberries, 
and  that  it  is  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  plants. 
Cane  borers  if  left  unchecked  frequently 
become  very  destructive ;  spraying  has 
but  little  effect  on  them.  Cutting  out  the 
canes  attacked  as  soon  as  noticed,  and 
burning  them,  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  practical  means  of  holding  the  cane 
borer  in  check.  To  produce  large  crops 
of  first  grade  raspberries,  the  ground 
should  be  fertilized  liberally  with  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  applied  in  the  rows, 
which  should  be  supplemented  with  about 
one  ton  of  wood  ashes,  or  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  five  to  six  hundred 
pounds  of  raw  bone  meal  to  the  acre. 
The  comparative  tests  conducted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  with  the 
throe  following  sorts  of  red  raspberries, 
Cuthbert,  Turner  and  Marlboro,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  liberal  use  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  (20  tons  per  acre)  produced  large 
yields  of  high-grade  fruit,  and  for  each 
dollar  spent  for  stable  manure  the  re¬ 
turns  were  a  trifle  over  six  dollars ;  for 
each  dollar  invested  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  nitrogen  4.5  per  cent., 
phosphoric  acid  7.7  per  cent.,  potash  13.3 
per  cent.,  applied  at  the  rate  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  returns  were 
a  little  over  twenty-seven  dollars.  There 
seems  to  be  no  established  method  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  this  crop,  every  commercial  grow¬ 
er  seems  to  have  worked  out  his  own 


sorts  as  will  be  suitable  for  your  soil 
and  give  advice  as  to  when  to  sow  and 
the  quantity  required  for  a  given  area. 

K. 


Badly  Worn  Land. 

Two  years  ago  I  started  improving 
some  land  via  the  “cover  crops,  lime  and 
chemicals”  route.  Land  was  so  poor 
that  it  did  not  grow  a  decent  crop  of  rye 
the  first  time  planted,  and  I  had  to  put 
on  manure  in  order  to  get  a  decent  sec¬ 
ond  crop.  This  Summer  I  have  three 
acres  plowed  of  another  piece  which  I 
am  certain  will  not  grow  a  good  stand 
of  rye,  and  I  have  no  manure.  I  wish 
to  sow  rye  before  September  10.  What 
shall  I  do  to  that  land?  It  is  a  good 
sandy  loam  free  from  large  stones,  its 
former  history  as  far  as  I  know,  20 
years  in  sod  cropped  continually.  Four 
years  ago  corn  on  fertilizer  and  three 
years  weeds  which  this  year  grew  only 
six  inches  high,  ragweeds  mostly. 

Williamsburg,  Mass.  \v.  H.  N. 

In  our  own  case  we  plow  such  land 
and  give  a  fair  dressing  of  lime.  Then 
sow  rye  and  turnips  with  about  400 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  good  grain  fertil¬ 
izer  broadcast.  This  will  start  a  fair 
crop  of  rye  for  plowing  under.  It  would 
take  a  long  time  to  build  up  that  soil 
with  cover  crops  alone,  and  a  corn  crop 
going  off  each  year.  In  place  of  manure 
the  fertilizer  will  start  the  rye. 


Second  Crop  Hay. 

I  am  on  a  run-down  farm  now  for 
the  second  year,  and  have  a  field  of  five 
acres  that  has  a  second  growth  new  seed¬ 
ing  of  clover  and  Timothy  that  stands 
over  a  foot  high.  I  do  not  wish  to  rob 
the  field  by  cutting  this  again  for  hay, 
while  some  say  it  will  hurt  my  future 
crop  of  hay  to  leave  it  standing  and 
mulch  this  Winter.  Will  you  give  me 
your  advice  on  this?  e.  d.  r. 

Dimock,  Pa. 

We  should  cut  this  grass  and  make 
hay  of  it.  Next  Spring  use  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer.  There  are  two  objec¬ 
tions  to  leaving  this  grass  on  the  field 


method  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
two  growers  that  use  the  same  fertilizers 
in  like  quantity.  K. 

Grass  for  Sandy  Soil. 

I  wish  to  grow  some  variety  of  grass 
that  will  grow  quickly  and  produce  a 
good  sod.  This  plot  of  laud  is  not  pas¬ 
ture  land  and  therefore  am  not  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  variety.  The  soil  is  very  sandy, 
and  mostly  beach  sand  characteristic  of 
Long  Island.  It  is  well  drained  and  por¬ 
ous.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  rainfall 
in  this  section.  If  you  could  advise  me 
regarding  the  planting  of  any  grass  on 
this  land  I  wuold  appreciate  it  greatly. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  Bermuda 
grass?  J.  M.  R. 

West  Hampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
Bermuda  grass  has  not  proven  successful 
north  of  Virginia.  Therefore  consider¬ 
ation  of  it  must  be  laid  aside  in  this  case. 
There  are,  however,  severa1  varieties  of 
grasses  well  adapted  to  our  coastal  sandy 
lands  that  may  be  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  under  favorable  preparatory  and 
proper  sustaining  conditions.  Coarser 
sandy  soils  are  not  considered  favorable 
for  the  production  of  good  lawns,  as 
their  loose  character  and  the  smallness 
of  their  humus  content,  render  them  so 
porous  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
proper  degree  of  natural  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  months  of  the  Summer,  and 
unless  provision  is  made  for  artificial  ir¬ 
rigation,  the  grasses  suffer  greatly,  and 
quite  often  burn  out  altogether.  The 
varieties  of  grasses  most  largely  used 
for  the  making  of  seashore  lawns  and  in 
other  places  where  the  soils  are  of  sim¬ 
ilar  character  are  the  Canada  Blue  grass, 
Red-top,  White  clover,  Rhode  Island  bent 
grass,  the  fescue  grasses  and  especially 
the  creeping  bent,  all  are  well  adapted 
for  sandy  soils,  but  none  should  be  used 
separately.  A  combination  of  all  or  any 
number  of  them  will  prove  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Italian  rye-grass  may  be  used  in 


over  Winter.  It  will  fall  down  an< 
make  a  great  nesting  place  for  field  mid 
which  will  injure  the  grass  roots  if  en 
couraged  to  nest  there.  Then  unless  thi 
is  burned  over  in  the  Spring  the  dea< 
grass  will  interfere  with  the  work  of  th- 
mower. 

Look  for  SHIRLEY  on 
this  buckle  when  you 
buy  suspenders — if  it’s 
thereyou’resureof  getting  the 
kind  you’ve  learned  to  trust — 


ShmeyN 

President 
Suspend* 


ers 


The  red-striped 
SHIRLEY  tick, 
et  guarantees 
you  satisfaction 
or  money  back. 


For  17  years  the  choice 
of  three  million  men  who 
want  freedom,  ease,  service, 
and  style  in  suspenders. 

SHIRLEY  Presidents  are 
the  original  free-shoulder 
suspenders.  They  leave  you  free  for  work 
or  play,  give  solid  comfort  and  outlast 
all  others. 

Imitated  now  but  far  from  equalled — 
protect  yourself — it’s  easy.  Just  look 
for  SHIRLEY  on  the  buckles.  It’s  on 
the  red-striped  “satisfaction-or-money- 
back”  ticket,  too.  Be  safe. 

Remember  SHIRLEY 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 

SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


EVERY 

STUMP 


HOLDS  X 
DOLLAR 

.'■LA,'  f  fry..  Jv. 


*  The  ground  ^ 

covered  by  an  average  * 

^  stump  and  its  roots  will  grow 

25  c.  to  50c.  worth  of  food  crops  per 
year.  A  hundred-stump  acre  will  produce 
,*  ^  $50  worth  of  food  per  year  after  clearing. 

?  Why  leave  these  dollars  buried  under  stumps  and  »  • 

pay  taxes  on  stump  land  when  the  whole  world  offers  * 
big  prices  for  American  farm  products  ? 


If :  /nTl  01 

tTPJn  Red  Cross  \  | 

1  vjjj  HI 

Jjiiy'  Stumping  Powder  *1  j 

will  get  them  out  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  you  have 
plenty  of  time.  Clear  land  now  and  crop  it  next  spring. 
This  explosive  is  low  freezing,  hence  works  well  up  to 
winter  weather.  It  takes  less  Stumping  Powder  in 
wet  weather  than  in  dry.  Turn  the  wet  days  of 
Fall  into  cash. 

%  For  clear,  illustrated,  instructions  write  ^ 

for  Free  Handbook  of  Explosives 
v  4k  No.  30  F. 

V  DU  PONT  POWDER  CO., 

♦  WILMINGTON,  DEL.  ^  , 

‘  . *  ' 


. 
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Save  Continual  Roofing  and  Painting  Expense 

homes  have  been  permanently  protected  and  made  beautiful  by  using,  both  on  side  walls  and  roof— 

“CREO-DIPT”  SHINGLES 

17  Grades.  16,  18,  24-inch.  30  Different  Colors 

They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay. 

Leading  architects  In  all  parts  of  the  country  specify  “CRKO- 
DIPT”  shingles  for  pleasing  effect  and  building  economy.  Just 
as  railroad  ties  are  preserved,  we  make  shingles  proof  against 
dry-rot,  decay,  worms  and  weather  and  stain  them  in  lasting 
colors.  We  select  best  Cedar  Shingles  : — no  wedge-shaped 
shingles,  no  waste.  We  use  earth  pigments:— no  aniline  dyes. 

You  save  time,  muss  and  expense  of  staining  on  the  job.  We  are 
responsible  for  both  quality  of  shingles  and  quality  of  stains. 

Write  to-day  for  colors  on  wood  and  book  showing 
44 CREO-DIPT ”  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Names  of  architect  and  lumber  dealer  appreciated • 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO.,  1049  Oliver  St.,N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 

(.Shipments  prompt.  Branch  factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Trade.) 


Model  Home  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Smith,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

On  roof,  16  in. ;  side  walls,  24  in. ;  two  different  colors. 
This  illustration  is  reproduced  from  figure  64,  Cornell 
Bulletin  No.  39,  House  Series. 


FARMERS  DRAIN  YOUR  LAND. 


Increase  (he  value  of  your  land 
by  using  JACKSON'S  DRAIN  TILE. 


Acres  of  Swampy 
Land  reclaimed 

...  _  ,  and  made  fertile 

with  our  tile.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Hollow  Brick  and 
blocks.  Dealers  in  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  and  Builders'  Supplies 
Write  for  our  catalogue  "Benefits  on  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.” 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON  TILE  CO..  Inc.,  106  THIRD  AVENUE,  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


Those  disks  are 
of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharped. 
They  cut  deep 
and  they  last. 


Short  Seasons 

— never  mind  them.  Start  your  tillage  later,  too, 
and  avoid  early  freezes.  Select  an  engine  harrow  that 
will  save  going  over  twice.  Get  a  Double  Action.whose 
rigid  main  frame  forces  the  rear  disks  to  cut  all  the  land 
left  by  the  fore  disks.  You  save  power,  time  and  labor  by 
using  the  genuine 


Send  for  our 
splendid  new 
book,  “The  Soil 
and  It  sTillage” 
Free. 


Has 
proof, 
hardwood, 
oil-soaked 
bearings. 


Double-Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrow 

It’s  the  machine  of  perfect  balance 
and  dependability.  There  are  over 
100  styles  and  sizes  of  Cutaway  (Clark) 
tools — several  for  your  very  needs.  tow 
At  your  dealer’s  or  write  us  direct,  -qgjjffi 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  *§ 

839  Main  Street  Higganum.  Conn 


A  LITTLE  INVESTMENT 
THAT 
SAVES  A 


On  Skids  or  Trucks 


Capacities  as  low  as  400 
bushels 
*4aily 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHING— 
IT’S  CHEAPER 


.  particularly  for  you  if  you’re  raising  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  We  have 

figures  proving  it  will  save  you  money.  Its  light  weight  and  simplicity  make  it  easily  handled.  Last* 
for  years.  A  real  investment  that  pays  big  dividends — at  an  easy  fir*t  cost.  We  make  larger 

sizes,  too,  frum  400  to  1200  bushels  daily. 


Horse  Powers,  Saw 
Machines,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters,  Gasoline  Engines. 


THRESHERS 

There’s  a  75-year  experience  and  reputation  back  of  every  Gray.  You  re  sure  to 
get  good  value.  Many  enthusiastic  farmers  have  written  of  splendid  service. 
Read  what  they  say,  write  today  for  complete  information  and  Catalog, it’s  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  VT.  ^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Lime  and  Liming. 

Part  III. 

With  Wiiat  Crops? — In  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  lime  is  best  used  at  seeding 
of  grain,  grass  or  Alfalfa.  Most  of  these 
crops  respond  to  lime  freely  and  the  soil 
is  well  prepared  for  their  seeding.  This 
mixes  the  lime  thoroughly  all  through  the 
soil  better  than  with  most  other  crops. 
Thus  when  the  lime  is  applied  right  after 
plowing  all  the  work  of  harrowing  and 
fitting  helps  to  stir  in  the  lime.  Most  of 
this  work  in  our  country  would  naturally 
come  in  the  Fall,  while  in  other  sections 
where  oats  and  barley  are  grown  there 
would  be  more  or  less  Spring  -work  with 
lime.  Personally  I  should  prefer  the  Fall 
use  of  lime,  though  most  of  our  own  lim¬ 
ing  is  done  in  May  or  early  Summer. 
That  is  because  we  use  it  after  plowing 
under  our  cover  crops  as  I  have  explain¬ 
ed.  As  these  cover  crops  are  mostly  seed¬ 
ed  in  the  standing  corn  we  cannot  of 
course  use  the  lime  at  time  of  seeding. 
We  have  tried  spreading  the  lime  through 
the  corn  and  cultivating  It  in  but  this  did 
not  pay.  If  I  were  carrying  on  a  regular 
rotation  I  should  use  the  lime  in  the  Fall 
when  seeding  to  wheat  and  grass.  In  our 
section  that  would  follow  just  after  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes,  which  -would  be,  I  think, 
the  best  time  for  liming. 

Action  On  Crops. — Lime  benefits 
most  crops,  but  there  are  a  few  which  are 
better  without  it.  With  us  these  anti- 
lime  crops  are  potatoes,  strawberries  and 
cranberries.  The  trouble  with  potatoes 
is  that  the  lime  increases  scab.  As  for 
strawberries  the  use  of  lime  on  this  crop 
has  always  proved  an  injury.  The  plants 
do  not  grow  and  deveiop  properly ;  the 
leaves  are  small  and  feeble,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  looks  sick.  Now  and  then  I 
hear  from  farmers  who  claim  to  use 
wood  ashes  or  even  lime  on  berries  with 
good  effect.  Very  likely  some  varieties 
will  stand  more  lime  than  others  as  is 
true  of  corn  and  raspberries,  and  this 
may  account  for  these  varying  reports, 
but  as  a  general  proposition  I  would  not 
put  lime  on  strawberries  or  a  year  ahead 
of  them.  Most  other  fruits  like  peach  and 
apple  respond  to  small  applications  of 
lime,  but  I  would  not  use  heavy  dress¬ 
ings.  Annual  applications  of  say  500 
pounds  per  acre,  when  plowing  under  the 
cover  crops,  are  best  for  orchard  work. 
Corn  prefers  a  mildly  acid  soil  to  do  its 
best,  according  to  our  experience.  As  a 
rule,  corn  is  not  the  best  crop  on  which  to 
use  lime,  unless  a  very  green  or  sappy 
crop  such  as  clover  has  been  plowed  un¬ 
der  in  warm  weather.  Such  a  crop  under 
certain  conditions  will  make  the  ground 
too  sour  for  corn  and  lime  worked  in  be¬ 
fore  planting  will  help.  As  a  general 
proposition  I  would  rather  use  ground 
limestone  on  corn  than  the  more  active 
slaked  lime.  Yet  the  variety  and  pedigree 
of  the  corn  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Some 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  seem  to  crave 
lime,  and  will  quickly  respond  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  some 
flint,  varieties  prefer  a  sour  soil.  As  a 
rule  these  flints  are  varieties  which  have 
long  been  grown  on  the  thin,  sour  lands 
of  New  England  hill  farms  until  Nature 
has  fitted  them  to  grow  and  thrive  under 
hard  conditions.  Heavy  liming,  when 
growing  such  flints,  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  As  a  general  proposition,  and 
especially  where  we  use  manure  freely  on 
a  sod,  I  would  not  use  much  lime  on 
corn. 

Grain  and  Grass. — Of  the  small 
grains  rye  seems  less  in  need  of  lime  than 
the  others.  While  lime  does  not  injure 
rye,  I  have  not  noticed  much  gain  from 
its  use,  though  the  Timothy  put  in  with 
the  rye  always  responds  to  lime.  Oats, 
barley  and  buckwheat  respond  to  lime, 
but  wheat  seems  to  obtain  more  from  it 
than  the  other  small  grains.  Thus  Fall 
seeding  to  wheat  and  Timothy  makes  a 
fine  point  in  the  rotation  of  liming. 
Most  of  the  grasses,  like  Blue  grass  and 
Timothy,  respond  quickly  to  lime — in 
fact,  will  not  grow  well  without  it.  Red- 
top  seems  to  prefer  a  damp  and  rather 
acid  soil.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  Timothy  and  Red-top  have  been 
seeded  together.  For  the  first  year  or 
while  the  soil  was  well  supplied  with 
available  plant  food,  the  Timothy  came 
on  strong.  After  the  second  year  the 


Timothy  fades  away  and  the  Red-top 
takes  possession.  That  is  because  the  soil 
was  too  sour  for  the  Timothy,  but  just 
right  for  the.  Red-top.  Work  up  that 
land  and  add  lime  and  the  Timothy  will 
come  back  and  occupy  it.  We  often  hear 
from  farmers  who  drain  swamps  or  shal¬ 
low  pond  holes  and  sow  grass  seed.  Such 
places  are  very  rich,  yet  Timothy  and 
Red  clover  fail,  while  Red-top  and  Alsike 
clover  do  fairly  well.  It  is  because  the 
soil,  though  very  rich,  is  sour,  so  that 
Timothy  and  Red  clover  will  not  thrive. 
Most  of  the  clovers  demand  lime.  Some 
farmers  regard  the  growth  of  Red  clover 
as  the  surest  indication  of  lime  require¬ 
ments  in  the  soil.  If  clover  grows  rank 
and  strong  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indication 
that  lime  is  present  in  ample  supply. 
You  can  make  clover  grow  on  a  rather 
sour  soil  by  manuring  or  fertilizing  heav¬ 
ily,  but  it  is  not  good  farming  to  feed 
nitrogen  to  clover.  The  clover  ought  to 
hunt  its  own  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
give  it  to  the  farm  instead  of  taking  it 
from  other  crops  and  fields.  It  cannot 
do  this  work  unless  fully  supplied  with 
lime.  A  ton  of  Red  clover  hay  contains 
nearly  40  pounds  of  lime  and  it  cannot 
do  its  work  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the 
air  unless  the  soil  around  its  roots  is  alka¬ 
line.  Thus  a  seeding  of  Red  clover  and 
Timothy  makes  a  fine  place  for  the  heavy 
use  of  lime  in  a  rotation.  It  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  thing  that  Alsike  clover  will  grow 
well  on  soil  so  moist  and  sour  that  Red 
clover  could  not  make  a  crop.  We  al¬ 
ways  mix  Red  and  Alsike  together  when 
seeding  on  the  theory  that  no  field  will  be 
uniformly  sweet  or  sour  all  over  and  thus 
the  two  clovers  put  in  together  would 
give  a  better  stand  than  either  one  alone. 
Crimson  clover  also  seems  to  give  fair  re¬ 
sults  on  acid  soils  and  does  not  seem  to 

need  lime  as  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa  do. 

Sweet  clover  is  said  to  need  much  lime. 
Alfalfa  must  have  lime  in  order  to  en¬ 
dure.  It  is  in  greater  need  of  lime  than 
Red  clover  and  many  failures  with  this 
crop  are  due  to  a  lack  of  lime.  I  think 

that  some  of  the  new  Siberian  Alfalfas 

may  be  somewhat  like  flint  corn  in  their 
ability  to  thrive  on  slightly  acid  soils,  but 
all  that  remains  to  be  seen.  Soy  beans, 
cow  peas  and  vetch  can  make  a  good  crop 
when  the  soil  is  rather  acid,  while  Can¬ 
ada  peas  need  lime.  To  sum  it  up,  the 
best  place  to  use  lime  in  a  farm  rotation 
is  at  seeding  to  grass  and  small  grain 
and  particularly  with  Alfalfa  or  Red 
clover.  Next  to  that  comes  the  time 
when  a  soft  green  crop  is  plowed  under. 
There  are  other  uses  for  lime  in  the  gar¬ 
den  which  we  will  take  up  later. 

Curious  Plant  Actions. — While  our 
chemists  have  learned  many  things  about 
lime  in  its  relation  to  plants  there  is  yet 
much  to  know.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  sorrel  thrives  on  an  acid  soil. 
Whenever  the  red.  head  of  sorrel  works 
into  a  meadow  or  pasture  we  all  under¬ 
stand  that  the  field  is  sour  and  needs 
lime,  because  we  believe  that  sorrel  likes 
a  sour  soil.  Yet  it  has  been  noticed  that, 
sometimes,  when  a  big  crop  of  sorrel  is 
plowed  under  and  decays  in  the  soil,  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  fair  crop  of  clover.  In 
some  way  the  decaying  sorrel  seems  to 
have  corrected  the  very  conditions  which 
made  it  grow  in  the  first  place.  Dr.  H. 
J.  Wheeler  explains  this  in  his  book  on 
“Manures  and  Fertilizers.”  The  sorrel 
grows  on  land  in  which  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  is 
found  in  other  combinations  which  ordi¬ 
nary  plants  cannot  reach  but  which  the 
sorrel  is  able  to  dissolve  and  utilize. 
When  once  in  the  sorrel  plant  this  lime 
among  other  chemical  processes  forms 
with  some  of  the  oxalic  acid  a  calcium 
oxalate.  When  the  plant  decays  this  com¬ 
pound  breaks  or  splits  up  and  forms  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime — the  substance  needed  to 
sweeten  the  soil.  Thus  the  sour  sorrel 
finds  itself  master  of  the  acid  soil  because 
other  plants  cannot  eat  or  dissolve  the 
hard  lime  compounds.  The  sorrel  gets 
the  lime  where  other  plants  could  not 
feed,  and  then  makes  this  lime  over  into 
forms  which  will  sweeten  the  soil  and 
give  these  other  plants  a  chance  to  crowd 
out  the  sorrel. 

The  “Kick”  In  Lime. — I  just  give  this 
as  not  of  great  practical  importance,  but 
as  making  us  think  of  the  different  forms 
of  lime.  There  are  many  situations  where 
the  ground  limestone  will  give  fine  re¬ 
sults  with  its  slower,  gentle  action.  There 
are  other  places  where  it  is  better  to  use 


a  lime  with  more  “kick”  in  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  chemical  change  of  “quick” 
or  slaked  lime  back  to  the  form  of  car¬ 
bonate  or  limestone  must  have  a  useful 
effect  upon  some  of  our  hard  and  sour 
soils.  That  is  what  I  call  the  “kick”  in 
lime.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  ground 
limestone  have  become  so  worked  up  over 
the  matter  that  they  seem  to  think  it  a 
criminal  offence  for  anyone  to  advise 
slaked  lime  or  what  I  call  lime  with  a 
“kick.”  I  think  such  lime  quarrels  are 
foolish.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  price,  except 
in  certain  special  cases.  Where  careful 
figures  show  that  a  farmer  can  buy  more 
lime  for  a  dollar  in  limestone  my  advice 
is  to  buy  that  form.  Be  careful  and  fig¬ 
ure  in  cost  of  freight  and  hauling  and  re¬ 
member  that  about  two  pounds  of  lime¬ 
stone  are  needed  to  do  the  work  of  one 
pound  of  good  slaked  lime.  Where  you 
need  the  “kick”  in  lime  buy  “quick” 
lime  or  slaked  lime.  The  “kick”  is  needed 
in  cases  like  the  following:  When  the 
soil  is  very  sour  and  hard.  Quick,  strong 
action  is  needed  there.  In  composting 
muck  or  sods  to  make  fertilizer.  In  such 
case  a  strong  action  is  needed,  and  the 
slaked  lime  will  be  better  than  limestone. 


LIME 

If  your  land  needs  lime. 

“the  best  is  the  cheapest’’ 

GENESEE  HYDRATE 

Stands  at  head  for  strength 
and  availability 

See  Bulletins  of  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  1911-1912-1913  or  1914. 


GIVE  US  A  TRIAL 


Genesee  Lime  Co.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS 


WANT  AGENTS 


S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 


(inc.)  Room  g, 

4-th  &  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Some  farmers  have  a  chance  to  haul  saw¬ 
dust,  pomace  shavings,  tin  waste  and 
other  refuse  for  a  very  low  price.  Such 
stuff  often  contains  some  plant  food  but 
is  sour.  If  used  heavily  it  will  often  in¬ 
jure  the  land  for  several  years.  Such 
stuff  may  often  be  spread  in  apple  or¬ 
chards  with  a  quantity  of  lime  mixed 
with  it,  and  for  this  purpose  slaked  lime 
is  best  to  “kick”  the  acid  out  of  this  sour 
stuff.  H.  w.  C. 


Making  Wire  Fence. 

1.  I  wish  to  make  a  200-foot  two-inch 
chicken  wire  by  hand.  Can  you  inform 
me  how  to  make  it,  and  does  it  pay?  I 
get  150  running  feet,  six  feet  high  for 
$3.75.  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
it.  I  need  about  500  running  feet  alto¬ 
gether,  five  to  six  feet  high.  2.  What 
shall  I  use  to  make  wallpaper  stick  to 
a  wooden  wall?  Which  is  the  cheaper 
way,  put  muslin  on  it  or  wash  it  with 
something  that  will  stick?  c.  K. 

New  York. 

1.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  make 
poultry  netting  by  hand  as  cheaply  as 
it  can  be  purchased  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  earn  enough  at 
other  work  to  purchase  much  more  poul¬ 
try  fencing  than  you  could  make  by  hand 
in  the  same  time.  This  work  is  done  by 
machinery  in  large  factories,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  compete  with  these 
machines  by  hand  labor. 

2.  A  good  paper-hanger  tells  me  that 
the  best  way  to  paper  over  wood  is  to 
tack  a  breadth  of  cheesecloth  by  one 
edge  to  the  boards  to  be  covered,  then 
to  spread  paste  over  the  wood  and  sweep 
the  cheese  cloth  down  to  the  wood  with 
a  broom  or  brush.  The  cheesecloth 
should  then  be  tacked  to  the  wood,  using 
small  tacks  well  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  After  it  becomes  dry,  the  wall  pa¬ 
per  may  be  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

M.  B.  D. 


We  Save  You  $8.00 


$10to$22 


FALL  SUITS  & 
OVERCOATS 

Onr  plan  enables  yon  to  be  well  dressed  and 
save  money  in  the  bargain. 

We  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
Every 'prarment  is  guaranteed  not  only  to  fit  per- 
»  fectly,  but  to  keep  its  perfect 
shape  permanently.  Glen 
Rock  garments  are  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  cloth,  trim¬ 
mings,  cutting  and  tailoring. 
Signed  guarantee  attached  to 
every  made-to-order  garment. 

Send  today  for  Style 
Book  and  40  Cloth 
Samples. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

J.E.  Cri/res,  Treas.Gr  Gcn.Mgr. 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


CLOTHES  FOE  MEN  S 


CttMROCIC  WOOLEN  CO. 


Free 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  joirve  a  man’s  work  to  do  — 
wear  TOWERS  FlSH  BRAND 

IRETLEX  SUCKER  $51 

^OWEi?; 


AJTOWERCQ 

^  BOSTON 


•A* 


Empire 
Steel 


Most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  hauling 
on  rough  roads. 

Stubble  and  to 
ensilage  cutter. 

Cost  only  75c 
per  year  on  basis 
of  20  to  26  years  service, 
which  is  the  average. 
Sent  on  80  days  Free 
Trial.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars,  catalog  &  prices. 
EMPIRE  MFC.  CO., 
Box  496,  Quincy,  III 


Steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  increase  carrying 
capacity  over  one  hair, 
last  a  lifetime,  never 
need  repairs.save  time 
and  strength  loading 
and  unloading. 
We  furnish  any 
size  to  fit  any 
axle.  Make  your 
wagon  as  good  as 
new.  Order  a 
Set  Today. 

Wheels 


TWICE  THE 
LIGHT 


Charges  Prepaid 
Send  No  Money 


HALPTHE  NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


ns 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  Tis  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days — we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can’t 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLD  MED  A 
at  World*s 
Exposition 
San 

Francisco 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
name  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won’t  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

Sf  000  Will  Be  Given 


Men  Make  S50 

to  $300.00  Per  Month 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 


deli  veringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  Email  town 
home  will  buy  after  try¬ 
ing.  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  “I 
sold  51  lamps  the  first 
Beven  days.”  Another 
says:  “I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  of  31  calls.” 
Thousands  who  are  coin¬ 
ing  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re¬ 
liable  me  n  to  ge  t  started . 
Askfor  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  Sam¬ 
ple  sent  for  lO  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 
of  the  Aladtfin  ?  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can 
refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own 
lamp  free  for  showing  it  to _ a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  lO- 
Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  “Show  me  how  I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from 
kerosene  oil,  without  risking  a  cent Address  our  nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  174  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
CHICACO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK  CITY  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Trouble  With  Asters. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  stem- 
rot  in  asters,  and  what  will  prevent  or 
cure  this  trouble?  I  have  lost  all,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  last  two  years.  My 
neighbors  are  also  having  the  same  trou¬ 
ble  ;  will  sometimes  start  to  bloom  and 
go  in  a  couple  of  days.  w.  M.  D. 

Cleveland,  O. 

W.  M.  D.  asks  about  as  difficult  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  would  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
pound  to  give  a  correct  answer  to.  Of 
all  manner  of  vegetation  I  think  the 
aster  is  the  most  erratic,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  handle  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  I  have  grown  asters  for  about  10 
years.  My  brother  Clias.  M.  Weaver 
has  been  growing  them  for  a  longer  per¬ 
iod,  and  each  season  our  experiences  and 
results  are  different,  and  each  season  we 
think  we  know  less  about  aster  growing 
than  we  did  the  preceding  season.  This 
season  we  have  about  150,000  plants 
blooming,  in  our  combined  plantings  on 
adjoining  properties,  and  during  the  last 
week  of  July  shipped  over  250,000  asters. 
In  many  instances  returns  are  coming 
in  so  low  that  it  would  have  paid  us  to 
have  more  stem-rot  this  season.  One 
lot  of  7.000  sold  for  $8.25  in  Boston,  the 
express  charges  on  same  being  $3.30  and 
commission  15  per  cent.  There  are  even 
others  than  the  farmers,  who  pay  more 
for  marketing  the  product  of  their  labors 
than  they  receive  entire.  I  merely  men¬ 
tion  this  to  show  that  this  season  we  do 
not  consider  our  usual  growing  troubles 
of  a  serious  nature,  though  we  have  had 
them  in  abundance. 

Shortly  after  planting  in  the  field  this 
season,  a  peculiar  affection  started  in 
one  lot  of  C.  M.  Weaver’s  plants,  variety 
Queen  of  Market,  color  light  blue.  The 
leaves  on  one  side  of  plant  began  to  turn 
black  at  end  and  draw  downward,  giving 
the  plant  a  one-sided  appearance.  In  a 
short  time  the  entire  plant  turned  black 
and  died.  In  this  manner  he  lost  about 
10,000  plants.  In  my  field  about  1,000 
feet  distant  there  was  practically  none 
of  this  disease,  and  in  his  field  it  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  this  variety. 
This  was  possibly  caused  by  some  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  soil  in  the  greenhouse  that 
was  used  in  potting  this  lot  of  plants. 
On  the  other  hand  his  field  is  practically 
free  from  the  stem-rot  W.  M.  D.  is  in¬ 
quiring  about,  while  I  have  lost  possibly 
10,000  plants  with  this  disease. 

In  this  instance  I  feel  sure  that  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  too  much  moisture. 
My  field  is  low  in  spots,  and  on  each  low 
place  where  water  has  an  opportunity 
to  collect,  the  plants  have  died — just 
about  the  time  one  or  two  flowers  have 
been  filled  from  them.  Our  season  has 
been  unusually  wet,  and  in  addition  we 
used  the  Skinner  irrigation  system  when¬ 
ever  the  soil  became  somewhat  dry,  and 
these  irrigating  periods  being  followed  in 
several  instances  by  heavy  rains  I  feel 
sure  caused  stem-rot  in  this  instance. 
W.  M.  D.  does  not  give  any  particulars 
as  to  soil  conditions,  variety,  rotation, 
or  any  other  suggestion  that  may  help 
solve  the  trouble,  so  the  above  is  merely 
a  statement  of  conditions  and  results 
here  this  season.  If  Queen  of  Market 
aster  is  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
that  was  planted  to  the  same  variety  the 
preceding  season  the  exception  with  us 
would  be  possibly  a  few  asters,  but  the 
rule,  borne  out  by  a  number  of  trials, 
would  be  an  entire  loss  by  stem-rot.  This 
may  be  the  trouble  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  Two  years  ago  we  plant¬ 
ed  about  50,000  Queen  of  Market  plants 
where  same  variety  was  grown  six  years 
previously  on  part  of  the  plot,  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  crops  grown  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  period.  I  do  not  think  the  plants 
growing  where  the  asters  were  six  years 
before  averaged  one  flower  per  plant,  as 
nearly  all  died  of  stem-rot,  while  remain¬ 
der  of  planting  where  asters  had  not  been 
grown  previously  made  a  fine  crop.  Tak¬ 
ing  these  experiences  into  consideration 
the  suggestions  would  be,  do  not  plant 
Queen  of  Market  where  asters  have  been 
planted  before,  and  avoid  over  watering 
or  soil  that  is  inclined  to  be  wet.  The 
mid-season  and  late  varieties  with  us  are 
not  affected  by  stem-rot,  and  do  not  seem 
to  poison  the  soil,  as  I  have  pluuted 
Queen  of  Market  where  the  late-branch¬ 
ing  were  grown  four  years  previously, 
and  had  no  loss  through  stem-rot, 


though  I  have  noticed  each  season  it 
would  follow  very  closely  if  a  protracted 
wet  spell  followed  a  heavy  irrigation 
near  the  blooming  period.  Our  heaviest 
losses  invariably  have  been,  not  through 
stem-rot,  but  the  disease  known  as  yel¬ 
lows.  I  have  seen  entire  fields  in  this 
section  turn  yellow  almost  over  night, 
and  thousands  of  flowers  form  which  do 
not  have  any  other  color  than  a  light 
green.  The  experiment  stations  admit 
frankly  they  know  of  no  cause  or  cure 
for  this  trouble.  We  have  often  noticed 
a  sudden  change  either  causes  or  accen¬ 
tuates  this  trouble.  We  have  observed 
here  that  irrigation  after  a  long  dry 
spell,  or  a  rain  under  same  conditions 
makes  matters  worse. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Collar-rot  or  “  Winter  Injury.” 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  20-year-old 
apple  trees  have  a  spot  near  the  ground 
that  is  rotten?  The  spot  is  about  a  foot 
high  and  nine  inches  wide.  One  of  the 
trees  seems  as  though  it  was  dying  from 
it.  i.  c. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

Without  a  more  detailed  description 
or  seeing  the  trees  it  is  hard  to  state 
definitely  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  it 
is  doubtless  one  of  two  things — Winter 
injury  or  collar-rot.  If  most  of  the  trees 
are  injured  on  the  same  side  or  to  the 
same  extent,  if  no  injury  was  apparent 
prior  to  this  season,  if  the  bark  is  in 
place  and  can  easily  be  pulled  off  in  a 
loose  sheet,  and  especially  if  it  is  dead 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  way  around,  and 
no  callus  has  been  formed  along  the 
edge  of  the  diseased  area,  the  trees  have 
Winter,  injury.  If  the  dead  areas  are  on 
only  a  few  trees  and  on  different  sides, 
if  the  bark  is  dry  and  clings  closely  to 
the  tree,  and  the  dead  area  is  clearly 
marked  by  a  canker  line  as  in  fire  blight 


on  pears,  if  a  callus  has  ever  been  found 
on  part  of  the  wound  and  especially  if 
you  can  detect  a  wound  or  borer  hole 
from  which  centre  of  infection  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  evidently  spread,  the  trouble  is 
collar  rot.  One  must  see  the  trees  to 
diagnose  the  case.  To  prove  the  diag¬ 
nosis  correct,  Winter  injury  will  not 
spread  and  collar  rot  will  gradually  in¬ 
crease  its  area.  The  best  treatment  in 
either  case  is  to  cut  out  the  diseased  bark 
and  back  one  inch  into  healthy  tissue, 
and  paint  with  lime-sulphur  solution  and 
then  with  gas  tar.  This  will  prevent  col¬ 
lar  rot  from  following  Winter  injury  and 
in  most  cases  will  clean  up  collar  rot  if 
the  work  is  carefully  done.  To  prevent 
Winter  injury,  plow  and  cultivate  early 
in  the  season  and  force  the  tree  to  make 
its  natural  growth.  Plant  a  heavy  cover 
crop  in  July  to  check  growth  and  ripen 
the  wood  before  Winter.  The  bark  in 
the  crotches  and  around  the  collar  seem 
to  be  the  last  part  of  the  tree  to  ripen  in 
the  Fall.  To  prevent  collar-rot  keep  the 
borers  dug  out,  avoid  injuries  in  culti¬ 
vating  and  trim  all  wounds  around  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  paint  them  with  lime- 
sulphur.  E.  W.  MITCHELL. 


Grafting  Maple  on  Box  Elder. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  maple 
can  be,  and  has  been,  grafted  on  to  the 
box  elder.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this 
is  a  fact,  and  if  so  which  maple  should 
be  used.  T.  H.  M. 

So.  Pekin,  Ill. 

The  box  elder  is  closely  allied  to  the 
maple,  the  species  Negundo  aceroides 
(box  elder)  and  its  variegated  variety 
were  at  one  time  classed  by  the  botan¬ 
ists  with  the  true  maple.  I  have  not  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  box  elder  as  a  stock 
for  the  maple,  but  on  account  of  its 
close  relationship  to  them  I  have  no 
doubt  any  of  the  hardy  species  and  va¬ 


rieties  could  be  .successfully  grafted  on 
it,  but  I  should  not  consider  the  box 
elder  a  desirable  stock  for  grafting  and 
would  not  use  it,  except  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  conditions.  The  sugar  maple 
makes  a  splendid  stock  for  grafting  to 
other  species  and  varieties,  and  is  the 
stock  commonly  used  for  grafting  the 
beautiful  globe  maple  on.  The  sugar  ma¬ 
ple  is  long-lived  and  in  every  respect, 
much  more  desirable  for  any  purpose 
than  the  box  elder.  K. 


Borers  in  Woodwork. 

I  had  a  Summer  house  built  on  my 
farm  this  Spring,  and  wishing  to  have  it 
“rustic”  all  the  posts,  railings  and  trim¬ 
mings  are  made  from  pitch  pine  growing 
on  the  place.  Now  grub  worms  or  borers 
of  some  kind  have  attacked  it,  and  if 
something  is  not  done  very  soon  it  will 
crumble  all  to  pieces.  They  work  under 
the  bark  and  that  will  surely  have  to 
come  off.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Stroudsburg,  N.  Y.  j.  g. 

The  rustic  Summer  house  in  which 
borers  are  at  work,  should,  I  believe,  be 
thoroughly  treated  with  kerosene  oil,  ap¬ 
plying  it  very  thoroughly  with  a  brush, 
so  that  it  may  enter  the  holes  of  the  bor¬ 
ers  and  kill  them  at  their  work.  In  case 
you  find  that  some  of  them  persist  in 
spite  of  this  treatment,  it  would  be  well 
to  inject  a  little  of  the  kerosene  directly 
into  the  holes,  by  means  of  a  small  oil 
can.  If  these  measures  are  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  believe  you  will  be  able  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  borers  from  the  Summer-house. 

C.  II.  R. 


A  large  map  was  spread  upon  the 
wall  and  the  teacher  was  instructing  the 
class  in  geography.  “Horace,”  she  said 
to  a  small  pupil,  “when  you  stand  in 
Europe  facing  the  north  you  have  on  your 
right  hand  the  great  continent  of  Asia. 
What  have  you  on  your  left  hand?”  “A 
wart,”  replied  Horace,  “but  I  can’t  help 
it,  teacher.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


You  Know  What  Intensive 


It  is 

intensive 
tire  making  that 
enables  Firestone  to  yield 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar” 


Intensive  farming  is  the  increase  of  crop  yields  by  specialized  science 
— devoting  all  knowledge  and  skill  to  certain  crops  exclusively. 


Firestone  Net  Prices 
to  Car- Owners 


THIS  is  the  principle  on  which  Firestone 
tires  are  made.  The  increased  tire-yield 
is  ‘Most  Miles  per  Dollar.”  Firestone 
tires  are  made  by  America’s  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  tubes  and  rims.  Specialists  at  buying — 


specialists  at  building — specialists  at  distribu¬ 
tion — volume  of  production — give  you  Firestone 
quality,  the  world’s  standard  at  low  prices. 

Send  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  the  make 
of  your  tires  and  get  our 

Cementless  Tube  Patch  Free 
Also  copy  of  our  new  book  “Mileage  Talks.”  No.  18 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. —  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

America’ a  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers” 

Pneumatic  Tires.  Truck  Tires,  Pleasure  Electric  Tires,  Carriage  Tires. 
Motorcycle  Tires,  Fire  Apparatus  Tires.  Rims,  Tire  Accessories,  etc. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  a'* 1, just  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  wonderful  how  this  plan  of  using  cover  crops 
has  been  taken  up  by  fruit  growers.  Through 
the  Hudson  Valley  buckwheat  is  freely  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  many  cases  buckwheat  and  Alsike  clo¬ 
ver  are  seeded  about  July  1.  In  a  wet  season  like 
the  present  the  buckwheat  can  be  thrashed  and  the 
straw  put  back  on  the  orchard.  The  clover  comes 
on  and  makes  a  heavy  mat  for  turning  under.  Al¬ 
sike  clover  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Many  of 
these  growers  would  get  more  out  of  their  cover 
crops  by  using  500  pounds  of  lime  per  acre  each 
year.  Most  of  them  have  been  driven  to  this  use  of 
cover  crops  by  the  high  price  of  manure. 

* 

THOSE  Alfalfa  growers  of  Central  New  York 
have  certainly  struck  the  true  principle  of  sell¬ 
ing  their  goods.  This  cooperative  work  is  coming 
with  a  rush.  All  these  years  of  preparation  and  ex¬ 
periment  are  now  yielding  fruit.  The  article  on 
the  first  page  is  one  of  many  which  are  to  follow. 
YTou  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  we  said  this 
question  of  growing  Alfalfa  was  so  important  that 
we  would  not  let  an  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  go 
without  some  reference  to  Alfalfa  culture.  Now  we 
say  the  same  of  this  work  of  cooperative  buying  and 
selling.  It  has  at  last  become  a  part  of  popular 
thought,  and  nothing  can  ever  stop  it.  And  now 
let  us  ask — what  is  there  in  your  county  or  com¬ 
munity  to  prevent  you  organizing  as  these  Alfalfa 
growers  have  done? 

* 

SINCE  we  printed  that  article  on  rainy-day  road 
work  (page  1053)  we  have  had  many  letters 
from  farmers  who  say  that  is  a  good  statement  of 
conditions  in  their  town.  The  State  roads  and  cer¬ 
tain  favored  tracks  are  well  kept  up  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  but  the  hill  roads  and  those  running  to  back 
farms  are  in  bad  shape.  What  is  the  trouble?  See 
if  you  can  beat  this  from  a  New  York  farmer! 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  situation  is  like  this: 
The  big  politicians  from  the  cities  have  found  that  by 
giving  the  country  representatives  these  road  appro¬ 
priations,  they  can  get  them  to  vote  for  about  anything 
that  they  want  them  to.  Then  us  country  fellows  are 
mightly  pleased  because  our  representatives  comes  home 
with  a  bundle  of  money  to  be  used  in  our  community. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  use  in  scolding  the 
supervisor  or  road  officers  under  the  present  system. 
Are  they  not  doing  just  what  the  voters  and  tax¬ 
payers  make  them  do?  Who  can  ever  change  the 
system  except  those  same  voters  and  taxpayers? 

* 

On  August  27  a  man  came  back  in  the  field  where  I 
was  plowing,  to  see  me.  lie  introduced  himself  as  Mr. 
Whiting,  the  proprietor,  from  the  Whiting  Nursery 
Company.  He  showed  me  the  orders  he  had  taken 
from  my  neighbors.  Some  who  ordered  have,  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  several  years.  He  said  that  a  neighbor  who 
knew  I  wanted  to  buy  some  fruit  trees,  had  sent  him 
here.  As  we  are  in  need  of  fruit  trees  I  gave  him  my 
order,  which  amounted  to  $30.50  at  his  figures.  The 
order  consisted  of  pear,  cherry,  prune,  plum,  peach 
and  shade  trees,  averaging  about  85  cents  each.  He 
recommended  them  to  be  very  choice  and  fancy,  and 
guaranteed  every  tree  to  be  true  to  name  and  all  right. 
This  is  my  first  year  farming,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
the  prices  should  be  but  have  heard  since  that  the  va¬ 
rieties  are  not  as  good  as  the  more  common  varieties, 
and  that  the  price  is  much  too  high,  lie  gave  me  a 
copy  of  the  hill,  and  it  says  that  the  order  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  countermand.  I  am  to  receive  the  trees  next 
April  or  May.  Can  I  countermand  this  order,  or  will 
I  have  to  take  the  trees  and  pay  for  them  when  they 
come?  What  would  you  advise?  L.  c. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ET  us  think  of  this  for  a  moment.  Here  is  a 
farmer  close  to  Geneva,  where  a  dozen  reliable 
nurserymen  would  sell  these  trees  for  less  than  half 
what  Whiting  demands.  We  have  again  and  again 
exposed  this  scheme  of  Whiting’s,  and  on  the  very 
week  in  which  this  order  was  given  we  had  a  long 
article  describing  a  case  in  which  Whiting  attempt¬ 
ed  to  deliver  an  order  which  had  been  counter¬ 
manded  !  We  think  that  when  a  farmer  signs  a 
contract  for  goods,  he  should  live  up  to  it  unless 
lie  can  show  that  the  order  was  obtained  through 


fraud  or  misrepresentation,  or  in  case  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  use 
the  goods.  Was  there  any  misrepresentation  in  this 
case?  We  do  not  know  just  what  Whiting  prom¬ 
ised  or  what  he  said  about  these  trees.  In  former 
cases  he  has  made  statements  about  his  stock  as 
reported  to  us,  which  were  clearly  exaggerated  and 
which  could  be  classed  as  misrepresentation.  If  he 
sold  you  these  trees  on  the  claim  that  they  are  insect 
or  disease  proof  he  misrepresented  them.  The  va¬ 
rieties  he  has  formerly  offered  have  not  been  su¬ 
perior  to  others.  You  could  probably  buy  this  out¬ 
fit  of  trees  for  $15  less  than  Whiting  charges  you. 
The  truth  is  that  you  never  should  have  signed 
any  such  contract  after  all  we  have  said  about 
Whiting.  We  regard  him  as  the  slickest  proposi¬ 
tion  that  ever  came  along  the  road — the  king  pin  of 
tree  agents — the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  guff 
and  gall.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  never  did 
think  another  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  hyp¬ 
notized  by  Whiting  after  all  the  words  we  have 
printed  on  his  back ! 

* 

HERE  is  the  situation  regarding  the  old,  long- 
established  apple  buyers  and  the  auction  sales. 
Last  week  at  the  first  auction  these  dealers  did  little 
bidding  and  no  buying.  At  the  second  sale  they  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  the  situation,  and  bid  more  and 
bought  some  fruit.  At  the  third  sale  in  Syracuse 
they  kept  away.  These  auction  sales  will  continue 
in  New  York  City  and  possibly  in  the  orchards. 
These  dealers  will  continue  to  bid  and  to  buy  more 
and  more.  Necessity  will  compel  them  to  do  so, 
because  if  they  refuse  to  patronize  the  auctions 
newer  buyers  will  step  in  and  secure  the  trade  and 
the  profits.  The  older  dealers  now  face  the  choice 
of  buying  at  the  auction  or  being  elbowed  out  of  the 
market  for  this  fine  fruit.  They  must  buy  where 
the  apples  are  offered  for  sale,  and  they  will  not 
quit  the  business.  Moreover,  even  if  they  were  to 
obtain  a  supply  elsewhere  they  must  buy  in  these 
auction  markets  to  protect  themselves.  They  dare 
not  let  their  competitors  buy  this  choice  fruit  for 
less  than  they  must  pay  for  their  own  supplies. 
Should  they  do  this  by  staying  away  from  the  auc¬ 
tions  the  newer  buyers,  now  entering  the  field,  will 
be  able  to  undersell  them  and  take  their  customers 
away.  There  is  a  great  wave  of  advertising  for 
New  York  apples  coming,  which  will  cause  a  mighty 
demand  for  this  fruit  which  no  other  apples  will 
satisfy.  Turn  in  any  way  they  will,  these  pouting 
and  grumbling  apple  buyers  are  defeated  in  their 
efforts  to  discredit  and  stop  the  auction  sales.  They 
will  have  to  come  out  and  buy  in  the  open,  for  they 
now  realize  that  the  growers  are  determined  to 
carry  this  method  through.  When  these  buyers  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  new  system  they  will  wonder  why 
they  ever  opposed  it.  They  will  realize  how  they 
might  have  held  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
grower  if  they  had  volunteered  to  help  the  auction 
plan  instead  of  fighting  it.  Let  the  apples  flow  to 
the  auction  market  and  all  the  buyers,  old,  new, 
large  and  small  will  be  floated  with  the  tide  and 
forced  to  follow.  The  sulkers  and  hold-backs  have 
no  choice.  They  must  buy  at  the  auction  or  step 
out  and  hand  their  fruit  business  over  to  those  who 
will  do  so.  The  growers  now  have  the  situation  in 
their  own  hands. 

* 

“What  i-s  their  little  game  anyway!” 

HAT  is  what  people  asked  us  at  the  time  the 
Luther  Burbank  Society  was  sending  out  its 
rose-tinted  guff  and  asking  people  to  join  the  im¬ 
mortals  by  becoming  a  “life  member.”  We  did  not 
know  what  the  game  was,  hut  it  is  being  developed 
now.  All  capital  stock  in  this  Burbank  Society  has 
been  assessed  one  dollar  per  share !  There  are  lia¬ 
bilities  of  $73,023.58 !  Among  the  “assets”  is  the 
item  of  $287,500  as  “value  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  name  of  Luther  Burbank  and  to  distribute 
his  horticultural  productions.”  The  "little  game” 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  shell- 
game  man — a  run  for  your  dollar.  You  had  the  run 
after  the  society  of  Burbank  and  then  you  give  up 
your  dollar!  What  a  farce  the  whole  thing  was. 
How  they  did  play  on  the  vanity  of  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
The  Burbank  Society!  A  seat  in  it  has  proved  just 
about  as  satisfactory  as  a  seat  on  a  bunch  of  dried 
burdocks ! 

* 

THE  papers  are  well  filled  with  praise  of  Senator 
Eliliu  Root  of  New  York  for  his  speech  before 
the  constitutional  convention.  The  Senator  paid  his 
respects  to  the  “invisible  government”  which  we  all 
know  existed  at  Albany  and  in  every  other  place — 
down  to  the  village  four  corners.  A  few  strong  and 
scheming  men  get  together  and  dictate  politics. 
They  pull  the  strings  and  the  common  people  dance 
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like  puppets.  They  do  not  always  dance  willingly, 
for  the  hard  places  on  the  road  hurt  their  feet,  but 
they  have  danced  because  the  leaders  of  their  party 
either  pulled  the  strings  or  remained  silent.  There 
are  a  few  of  us  who  15  years  ago  said  the  same  things 
that  Senator  Root  said  this  week.  We  did  not  say 
them  as  well  as  he  did,  and  they  were  not  as  popu¬ 
lar  then  as  now.  but  we  tried  to  do  pioneer  work 
in  those  days.  Here  is  the  question !  What  would 
have  happened  if  Senator  Root  had  made  his  great 
speech  at  the  time  Gov.  Hughes  was  having  his 
desperate  fight  with  the  Legislature?  The  “invis¬ 
ible  government”  was  never  more  dangerous  or 
powerful  than  at  that  time.  If  men  like  Senator 
Root  had  come  out  against  it  then  would  the  plain 
people  have  been  better  off  today?  We  think  so, 
even  though  the  man  who  fought  openly  might  have 
been  beaten  and  driven  into  political  exile.  Some¬ 
times  the  man  in  exile  is  greater  than  the  man  upon 
the  throne. 

* 

NOW  comes  another  story  about  American  po¬ 
tash.  This  time  the  statement  is  that  an 
American  chemist  has  discovered  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  of  making  feldspar  available.  There  have  been 
so  many  of  these  reports  that  when  a  new  one  ap¬ 
pears  we  feel  much  like  the  people  when  the  boy 
called  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  It  is  usually  a  false  alarm. 
This  story  is  the  most  plausible  one  yet,  but  our 
standard  advice  is  to  pay  no  money  out  for  potash 
either  direct  or  as  any  investment  until  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  guarantee  it  as  “water  soluble”  and 
as  cheap  as  the  German  salts. 

* 

WE  want  a  full  discussion  of  the  Alfalfa  hay 
problem  brought  up  by  Mr.  McCampbell  on 
page  1130.  Evidently  after  we  learn  how  to  grow 
this  crop  properly  we  must  learn  how  to  handle  and 
cure  the  hay.  In  our  humid  Atlantic  coast  climate, 
especially  in  a  season  like  the  present,  hay-making 
becomes  a  tough  proposition.  We  know  of  some 
cases  where  instead  of  cutting  the  green  corn  for 
Summer  feeding,  farmers  have  cut  and  fed  the 
green  Alfalfa,  because  the  cornstalks  could  be  cured 
or  put  into  the  silo  easier.  Alfalfa  is  best  for  hay, 
and  we  all  want  to  know  how  to  make  high-class  hay 
out  of  it.  Therefore  we  call  for  experience — not 
theory.  The  latter  can  be  made  out  of  dreams — 
but  experience  must  come  from  work. 

* 

“Make  a  peach  of  yourself!” 

HAT  is  good  advice  for  any  day  of  the  year,  but 
it  comes  in  italics  during  the  week  beginning 
September  13.  This  is  “peach  week”  in  New  York 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  consumers  to 
buy  and  eat  peaches.  There  is  an  immense  crop  in 
the  country  and  much  of  it  will  be  wasted  unless 
consumption  can  be  increased.  This  peach  week 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  large  cities.  There  are 
hundreds  of  small  towns  where  people  rarely  taste 
a  good  peach  because  these  smaller  markets  have 
been  overlooked  in  distribution.  The  peach  cam¬ 
paign  should  include  these  smaller  places.  And  fol¬ 
low  your  own  advice  by  eating  all  the  peaches  you 
can  at  home. 

* 

THE  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  tells  how  two  boys 
at  play  in  an  Idaho  cave  discovered  a  deposit 
of  nitrate : 

In  the  Spring  of  1914  the  young  sons  of  George  D. 
Huntley,  whose  ranch  lies  in  the  canyon  of  Sucker 
Creek,  were  playing  in  a  small  cave  at  the  base  of 
a  cliff  in  the  canyon  about  half  a  mile  below  their 
home.  Having  started  a  fire  in  the  cave,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  white  material  at 
the  back  of  the  cave  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock 
took  fire  and  burned  vigorously.  About  the  same  time 
1).  .1.  Sullivan,  of  Ilomedale,  recognized  some  nitrate 
deposits  in  the  canyon  of  Jump  Creek.  Only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  material  was  found,  but  a  strip  of 
brown  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  substance  and 
then  dried  and  burned  indicated  by  its  sputtering  the 
presence  of  a  nitrate. 

Investigations  show  that  deposits  of  these  nitrates 
are  tucked  away  here  and  there  in  Western  deserts 
and  mountains.  Those  thus  far  discovered  are  small 
and  hard  to  get  at.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  will  pay 
to  work  at  the  present  price  of  nitrogen,  but  they 
show  what  may  yet  be  found  in  the  future  and  the 
government  should  never  let  up  in  its  search  for 
nitrogen  and  potash  deposits. 


Brevities. 

Let  us  try  to  make  this  lime  discussion  complete. 
What  more  can  we  give? 

A  light  frost  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  30.  Lit¬ 
tle  damage  done — but  it  gives  a  nervous  feeling. 

Pack  down  the  silage  hard.  Many  a  batch  is  ruined 
by  leaving  it  too  loose  so  that  air  works  in. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  suggests  the 
following  mixture  of  grass  seeds  for  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  :  Timothy  eight  pounds,  Red-top  four  pounds,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  six  pounds,  meadow  fescue  two 
pounds,  Red  clover  four  pounds,  Alsike  two  pounds. 
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The  New  York  Auction  Sales. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  the  public  the  auction  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  fruit  in  New  York  will  be  in  full  opera¬ 
tion.  Already  carloads  of  such  fruit  have  been  sold. 
The  first  to  be  sold  teas  a  consignment  of  plums  which 
brought  1{0  to  50  cents  per  crate,  and  11  to  12  cents  per 
basket.  The  first  carload  of  pears  brought  $3  to 
$3.12y2  per  barrel  f  r  the  best,  and  $1  to  $ 1.12 
per  bushel  basket  and  keg,  according  to  quality  and 
grading.  TFc  want  our  readers  to  understand  clearly 
that  this  auction  market  is  now  in  operation.  For  direct 
information  about  it  apply  to  the  N.  Y.  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department,  71  IF.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


The  Keynote  of  the  Auction  Sales. 

The  effort  to  establish  the  auction  system  of  selling 
New  York  fruit  is  pioneer  work  conducted  by  a  few 
strong  and  farseeing  men  who  can  look  into  the  future. 
In  its  way  this  pioneer  work  of  starting  a  new  system 
of  disposing  of  farm  produce  is  as  difficult  as  that  of 
cleaning  away  the  forest  and  subduing  the  land. 
There  are  enemies  and  influence  to  be  fought  in  either 
case.  The  conditions  which  made  New  York  State  a 
wilderness  confronted  the  earlier  pioneers,  and  tested 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body.  Today  producers  are 
facing  the  conditions  which  made  the  35-cent  dollar  a 
painful  fact.  Those  who  go  up  against  the  graft  and 
privilege  and  selfish  interests  which  now  control  the 
buying  and  distribution  of  farm  produce  must  endure 
pioneer  conditions  as  hard  and  dangerous  in  their 
way  as  those  of  the  early  days.  These  conditions  can 
only  be  overcome  as  the  earlier  ones  were — by  strong, 
patient,  fearless  and  continuous  service  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  and  loyal  support  by  the  farmers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  order  to  show  that  farmers  realize  the  ser¬ 
ious  importance  of  this  auction  system  as  well  as 
what  it  means  for  the  future  we  print  the  following 
from  a  New  York  farmer : 

I  attended  the  apple  auction  at  Red  Hook  this  week, 
and  one  of  the  first  impressions  I  got  was  that  the 
“buyers”  did  not  come  to  buy  at  all — but  to  discredit 
and  hinder  the  work  of  the  Department.  That  silent 
“passing”  of  lot  after  lot  of  apples  without  a  bid  was 
not  indifference — it  was  a  part  of  the  game.  I  felt  it 
in  the  very  air,  and  I’ll  venture  that  the  thought  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  nine-tenths  of  them,  after  the 
sale,  was:  “Now,  boys,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  apples?  Are  you  going  to  send  them  to  us  as 
usual?”  Then  Mr.  Dillon  got  up  and  made  his  speech. 
He  told  the  growers  what  they  did  not  have  to  do,  and 
what  they  could  do  with  their  apples — and  I  thought 
as  I  saw  him  standing  there,  trembling  with  righteous 
indignation,  that  he  knew  far  more  than  it  would  be 
wise  to  reveal  just  then.  My  father  sent  apples  one 
year  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  the  auctioneer,  when  I  was 
a  boy  going  to  school.  I  asked  him  the  other  day  why 
he  gave  up  the  business,  and  he  replied  that  “he  got 
a  better  job.”  That  may  be  true  from  his  point  of 
view — the  financial  one — but  tell  him  from  me  that 
no  man  can  find  a  better  job  than  that  of  pioneer  hi  a 
reform  that  xcill  ultimately  give  the  people  their  rights! 
God  bless  you  all !  B.  c. 

This  idea  of  pioneer  work  is  well  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers.  No  man  or  set  of  men  can  do  this 
work  for  them  unless  the  farmers  themselves  come  for¬ 
ward  and  help.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  is  such 
that  only  strong  and  united  action  can  put  it  over. 
At  this  first  sale  the  old  and  long-established  apple 
buyers  evidently  decided  to  kill  the  auction  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  bid.  In  this  way  they  expected  to  discourage 
the  growers  and  drive  them  back  to  the  old  system 
wherein  the  buyer  has  all  the  advantage.  It  was  a 
shrewd  scheme,  but  it  failed  because  a  new  set  of  buy¬ 
ers  came  forward  and  bid  for  the  fruit.  Thus  the  older 
apple  buyers  face  the  danger  of  losing  the  finest  fruit  in 
the  State  unless  they  come  to  the  auctions  and  bid  for 
it.  It  was  a  dramatic  situation  at  Red  Hook  when 
Commissioner  Dillon  got  up  and  talked  to  the  crowd. 
The  buyers  thought  they  had  frightened  the  farmers 
by  refusing  to  bid  on  many  orchards,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  rush  to  sell  at  almost  any  price.  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  told  the  farmers  that  they  did  not  have  to  sell  to 
these  men — that  he  could  and  would  handle  their  fruit 
at  the  city  auction.  He  told  them  that  the  State  Land 
Bank  would  lend  them,  on  good  terms,  the  money  with 
which  to  build  a  storage  house.  With  such  a  house  and 
the  auction  system  in  force  they  need  not  sacrifice  their 
apples,  but  could  hold  them  until  a  fair  price  was  of¬ 
fered.  This  led  to  a  heated  argument  and  bitter  at¬ 
tacks  from  some  of  the  buyers,  but  the  farmers  ap¬ 
plauded  and  pledged  support.  The  effort  was  very  evi¬ 
dent  at  Gardiner  the  next  day,  for  the  buyers  saw  that 
the  growers  were  back  of  the  auction  and  that  they 
must  come  to  it  sooner  or  later  if  they  expect  to  obtain 
this  fine  fruit. 

We  stated  last  week  that  this  one  day  at  Red  Hook 
was  worth  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  apple  growers 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  We  now  have  proof  of  this 
from  both  sides.  The  Fruitman’s  Guide,  which  has 
been  most  bitter  and  hateful  in  its  criticism,  says  in 
its  report  of  the  auction : 

The  auction  did  something  which  private  buyers  will 
have  to  fight  hard  to  overcome.  The  prices  at  which 
the  apples  were  sold  in  both  sales  were  wired  and  pub¬ 
lished  all  through  the  Hudson  Valley,  as  the  wide- 
open  price  at  which  to  sell  the  fruit.  Growers  all 
along  the  valley  have  taken  these  prices  as  their  stand¬ 
ard  and  will  try  and  see  to  it  that  very  few  apples 
sell  under  these  prices. 

That  is  what  we  meant  last  week  in  saying  that  the 
auctions  have  established  a  definite  basic  price  for  fig¬ 
uring — something  whieh  never  before  prevailed  in  the 
valley.  And  here  is  more  definite  proof  from  a  farmer 
in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  man  wrote  us  last  week 


that  buyers  were  offering  small  prices  for  fruit,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  auction  and  ridiculing  the  new  Department’s 
work : 

Additional  to  my  letter  of  a  couple  of  days  ago: 
First  commission  men’s  agent  offer  for  my  apples,  75c 
a  barrel ;  I  told  him  I’d  ship  to  New  York  auction 
market;  second  agent’s  offer,  $1  a  barrel;  third  agent 
raised  price  to  $1.25,  and  yesterday  evening,  very  late, 
one  came  offering  cash  $1.50  a  barrel  and  pick  himself, 
but  still  they  all  say  auction  market  will  be  a  failure! 

c.  B. 

The  auction  has  come  to  stay,  but  we  must  all  re¬ 
member  we  are  still  doing  pioneer  work  which  requires 
constant  attention  and  full  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  and 
support.  Back  up  the  city  auctions  with  your  influ¬ 
ence  and  your  fruit. 


The  Apple  Auction  at  Syracuse. 

The  auction  sale  of  Onondaga  County  apples  in 
Syracuse,  on  September  8,  was  a  great  success.  There 
was  not  a  large  number  of  buyers  and  the  old  large 
dealers  of  New  York  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence, 
but  there  was  spirited  bidding  among  the  buyers  pres¬ 
ent,  and  prices  ranged  from  $2.85  to  $3.40  per  barrel. 
The  Grant  Ditchings’  large  orchard  was  knocked  down 
for  $3.40  for  both  A.  and  B.  grades  to  be  picked, 
packed  and  delivered  at  the  station,  the  A.’s  to  measure 
2 Vz  inches  and  up  and  the  B.’s  2%  inches  up.  This 
price  of  $3.40  was  for  Winter  varieties.  Mr.  Ditchings 
also  sold  about  1,400  barrels  of  Fall  varieties.  Those 
were  finally  sold  at  $2.75  for  A.  grade  and  $2.25  for 
grade  II. 

The  attractive  orchard  of  Judson  K.  Knapp  brought 
the  same  price;  A.  S.  Chase  let  his  orchard  of  A. 
grade  go  for  $3.25,  and  the  buyer  agreed  to  take  the  B. 
grade  at  $2.25,  option  of  the  grower.  The  other  or¬ 
chards  sold  at  $3  a  barrel  for  A.  grade,  and  Horace  K. 
Ditchings’  orchard  brought  $3  for  run  of  the  orchard 
A.  and  B.  grades  included. 

Growers  from  all  parts  of  Western  and  Central  New 
York  were  present,  and  enthusiastic  over  the  sales. 
Not  so  much  because  of  the  price,  but  from  the  fact 
that  they  know  the  sales  were  open  and  free  to  all 
bidders,  and  that  for  the  future  they  have  a  means 
of  selling  their  apples  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  buyer  who  depends  on  the  want  of  in¬ 
formation  of  sellers  to  get  bargains  will  not  meet  with 
much  success  in  New  York  State  from  now  on.  The 
old,  and  heretofore  large  buyers,  may  stay  at  home  and 
sulk  if  they  wish.  A  new  class  of  men  are  getting  the 
apples  and  if  the  process  continues  much  longer  the 
large  and  the  small  buyers  will  change  places. 

Growers  from  four  different  sections  have  applied  for 
help  to  organize  sales  in  their  neighborhood  and  the 
Department  is  now  organizing  sales  in  other  sections  to 
be  held  the  week  of  September  20th. 


Egg  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Part  IV. 

THE  EXCHANGE  INVESTIGATED.— In  1013  a 
thorough  investigation  was  made  by  the  United  States 
District  Attorney’s  office  of  New  York  City  into  the 
conditions  prevailing  on  the  docks  in  the  matter  of  the 
receiving  of  eggs  and  the  making  of  claims  against  the 
railroad  companies  for  breakage.  In  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  it  was  found  that  the  claims  filed  were  exor¬ 
bitant  and  fraudulent ;  that  money  was  used  to  bribe 
the  railroad  inspectors  to  allow  claims  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  actual  loss  existing.  In  many  instances  the 
claims  exceeded  the  total  amount  of  freight  charges 
earned  by  the  railroad  companies.  The  following  firms 
were  indicted  for  conspiracy  and  other  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  this  wholesale  bribery  and  robbing  of  the 
railroads  in  the  filing  of  fictitious  and  illegal  claims: 
DeWinter  &  Co.,  Scarborough  &  Adams,  W.  P.  Brown 
&  Son,  R.  B.  Sehimer  Co.  The  members  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  were  fined,  after  having  pleaded  guilty,  from 
$2,000  to  $6,000  each.  It  will  be  found,  if  an  in¬ 
vestigation  is  made,  that  members  of  these  concerns, 
who  were  so  heavily  fined,  have  been  in  a  large  part, 
the  principal  dealers  under  the  “call”  in  eggs  on  the 
Mercantile  Exchange,  in  New  York  City,  for  the  past 
six  years ;  that  the  members  of  the  Exchange  have  it 
in  their  power  to  buy  eggs  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
their  own  Exchange  employees  and  on  advancing  mar¬ 
kets  accept  the  eggs  thus  purchased  and  on  declining 
markets  reject  them.  The  records  of  the  Exchange 
show  that  the  members  have  the  power  to  raise  and 
lower  prices  at  their  will.  The  investigation  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  has  not  yet  been  closed.  The 
report  has  not  been  made  public,  and  it  is  understood 
that  further  hearings  will  take  place  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  much  better  system  of 
handling  this  great  food  product  will  be  adopted  in  the 
very  near  future. 

WHAT  TERMINAL  MARKET  WOULD  DO. _ 

When  the  plans  of  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  are  fully  matured  there  should  be  a  saving  for 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  in  the  handling  of  eggs  at 
the  terminals  in  place  of  the  present  antiquated  system, 
of  not  less  than  $1  per  case,  on  each  and  every  one  of 
the  100,000  cases  now  consumed  in  New  York  each 
week.  There  should  be  a  saving  on  the  item  of  eggs 
alone  of  $5,200,000,  and  there  should  be  a  further  sav¬ 
ing  by  having  all  eggs  properly  taken  care  of  in  a 
breaking  room  at  each  terminal,  constructed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City,  where  all  cracked  and  defec- 
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tive  eggs  fit  for  human  food,  but  not  in  condition  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  retail  trade,  will  be  opened,  canned, 
frozen  and  sold  to  the  bakers  throughout  the  city,  and 
a  fair  return  made  to  the  shipper  for  them.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  under  the  present  system  where  the  candling 
is  done  at  perhaps  400  different  stores  and  basements 
throughout  the  city,  the  waste  in  this  one  item  of 
cracked  eggs  amounts  to  not  less  than  five  cents  per 
case,  or  a  total  of  $5,000  per  week.  The  rules  and 
regulations  are  stringent  and  it  is  impossible  for  each 
and  every  jobber  who  candles  eggs  to  have  a  breaking 
room  connected  with  his  business.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  with  proper  centralization,  cooperation  and  proper 
terminal  markets  the  saving  on  eggs  alone  would  pay 
10  per  cent,  return  on  the  investment  for  all  the  termin- 
al  markets  required  for  Greater  New  York. 


Conditions  of  Auction  Sale. 


Contract  “A,”  Lot  No . has  been  sold  and 

the  buyer  and  the  seller  both  agree  that  the  terms  are 
as  follows : 

The  owner  sells  the  fruit  in  orchard  described  by 
the  above  Lot  No.  on  the  inside  pages  of  this  cata¬ 
logue,  outright  to  the  buyer  on  the  trees.  The  buyer 
to  pick,  pack  and  furnish  his  own  packages,  and  the 
owner  to  board  the  help  during  the  time  the  fruit  is 
being  picked  and  packed,  without  charge,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  the  fruit  to  the  railroad  station  or  boat  line 
without  extra  charge. 

ihe  amount  paid  for  above  orchard  lump  sum  which 

covers  all  the  fruit  described  by  Lot.  No . 

is  included  in  this  sale  for  the  gross  amount  of 

$ . 

Twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  cash  to  be  paid  on  the 
day  of  sale,  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  time  fruit  is 
picked  and  packed. 

Owner . 

Buyer . 

.  Contract  “B,”  Lot  No . ,  described  on  the 

inside  page  of  this  catalogue.  This  fruit  is  sold  by 
the  owner  and  bought  by  the  buyer  on  the  following 
terms. 

The  owner  to  pick  the  fruit  down  and  pile  it  on  the 
ground,  using  due  care  not  to  bruise  or  damage  the  fruit 
in  the  picking.  After  fruit  is  piled  on  the  ground  the 
buyer  is  to  do  his  own  packing,  furnish  barrels  and  do 
his  own  grading  in  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  J\ew  York,  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  agi'ees 

to  pay  the  owner  $ .  per  barrel  for  all  the 

bruit  picked  from  said  orchard,  the  owner  to  board  the 
help  during  the  time  of  picking  and  packing,  and  to 
haul  the  fruit  to  the  railroad  or  boat  line  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

Twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  cash  to  be  paid  on  the 
day  of  the  sale,  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  fruit 
is  picked  and  packed. 

Owner . 

Buyer . !.!!!!!!!! 

.  Contract  “C,”  Lot  No . . ,  described  on  the 

inside  page  of  this  catalogue  is  sold  by  the  owner  and 
bought  by  the  buyer,  to  be  picked  by  the  owner,  eare- 
fully  graded  in  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  the  State 
ot  New  lork,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  buyer,  the  buyer  to  pay  for  the  apples 

$...... -  for  Grade  A,  and  $ .  for 

Drade  B  on  all  stock  subject  to  being  packed  under  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  graded  fruit,  and 
for  the  balance  of  the  fruit  to  be  branded  “Unclassified 
bruit.  Ihe  owner  to  deliver  to  the  railroad  station 
or  boat  line  for  shipment. 

Twenty-five  (25% )  per  cent,  cash  to  be  paid  on  the 
day  of  sale,  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  time  fruit  is 
picked  and  packed. 


Owner . 

Buyer . 

Contract  “D,”  Lot  No . ,  described  in  the 

inside  page  of  this  catalogue,  the  owner  sells  and  the 
buyer  buys  the  apples  as  follows : 

The  owner  carefully  hand  picks  and  piles  the  ap- 
ples  on  the  ground  and  the  buyer  then  takes  charge  of 
the  fruit  at  his  own  expense,  furnishing  barrels  and 
grades  the  fruit  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  State 
ot  New  York  and  at  his  own  expense  carts  the  fruit 
to  the  transportation  lines  over  which  he  wishes  to 
ship  The  owner  boarding  the  help  during  the  time 
the  fruit  is  being  picked  and  shipped,  free  of  charge 
the  buyer  assuming  all  risks  of  weather  conditions  on 
and  after  the  day  of  sale. 

Twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent,  cash  to  be  paid  on  the 
day  of  sale,  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  fruit  is 
picked  and  packed. 

Owner . 

Buyer . 


Department  Stores  and  Farm  Produce. 

1“  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  from  one 
of  the  large  department  stores  in  Toronto,  clipped  from 
a  recent^  paper,  in  which  they  feature  “A  Country 
Hamper.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  you  ad¬ 
vocated  something  of  this  kind  on  several  occasions 

Hamilton,  Ontario.  R.  l.  N 

This  seems  to  be  the  development  of  a  plan  we  sug¬ 
gested  several  years  ago.  A  large  department  store 
advertises  “Home  Hampers”  just  as  it  would  furniture 
or  dry  goods  bargains.  Here  is  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  : 


.  ™  vegeuiuies  duik  large  in  a  well-considered  and 
health-giving  bill  ot  fare.  Their  delicate  or  savory  fla¬ 
vours,  the  freshness  and  crispness  of  a  salad  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  length  of  time  they  occupy  on  their  trip 
from  the  country  garden  to  the  city  table.  We  do  all 
we  can  to  expedite  matters,  but  have  now  a  more 
unique  service  to  offer  our  customers.  By  special  ar¬ 
rangement  we  are  the _  exclusive  agents  in  Toronto  for 
Home  Hampers,  _  which  are  packed  on  the  farm  and 
unpacked  by  you  in  less  than  24  hours  from  the  time 
tne  vegetables  are  picked.  Each  hamper  contains  from 
seven  to  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables,  nicely  packed  in 
baskets  and  crated.  The  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a 
family  ot  six  for  one  week,  and  the  price  is  $1.50.” 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  vegetables.  Any¬ 
thing  that  brings  farm  products  in  this  way  on  a  par 
with  other  store  goods  is  a  help.  It  means  that  more 
of  them  will  be  used,  and  that  those  who  produce  them 
will  get  closer  to  the  buyers. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Home. 

Home,  to  the  hills  and  the  rough,  run¬ 
ning  water; 

Home,  to  the  plain  folic  and  cold 
winds  again. 

Oh,  I  am  only  a  gray  farm’s  still 
daughter, 

Spite  of  my  wandering  passion  and 
pain ! 

Home,  from  the  city  that  snares  and 
enthrals  me; 

Home,  from  the  bold  light  and  bold 
weary  crowd. 

Oh,  it’s  the  blown  snow  and  bare  field 
that  calls  me; 

White  star  and  shy  dawn  and  wild 
lonely  cloud  ! 

Home,  to  the  gray  house  the  pine-trees 
guard,  sighing; 

Home,  to  the  low  door  that  laughs  to 
my  touch. 

How  should  I  know  till  my  wings  failed 
me,  flying,  _  1 

Home-nest — my  heart  s  nest — I  loved 
you  so  much? 

— From  Fannie  Stearns  Davis’s  “Crack 

O’Dawn”  (The  Macmillan  Company). 

* 

Try  baked  tomatoes  filled  with  corn ; 
the  corn  is  cut  off  the  cob,  mixed  with 
the  tomato  pulp  and  well  seasoned.  Af¬ 
ter  filling  the  tomatoes  with  the  prepared 
corn  lay  a  slice  of  bacon  over  the  top ; 
the  fat  from  the  bacon  gives  a  very  nice 
flavor  to  both  corn  and  tomatoes.  Nice 
bacon  fat,  tried  out  in  frying,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  use  in  tomato  preparations. 

* 

The  papaya  or  papaw  of  the  tropics 
has  been  described  several  times  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Bulletin  108  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction 
gives  this  information  from  Mr.  M.  Cork 
of  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica: 

There  are  several  ways  of  using  the 
papaya  in  cooking  meat;  the  fruit  is  used 
green,  peeled,  cut  in  slices  and  laid  on 
the  meat,  left  there  for  10  or  15  minutes. 
Then  the  meat  is  cooked  ;  or  the  leaf  and 
stalk  can  be  bruised  and  the  juice  put 
on  the  meat  which  is  cooked  at  once. 
There  is  an  old  saying  here  that  if  an 
animal  were  to  be  tied  under  a  papaya 
tree  and  left  there  for  an  hour  it  would 
die.  My  cook  uses  the  stalk  of  the  pap¬ 
aya  leaf  When  cooking  steak,  peels  the 
stalk  and  cuts  it  in  slices,  then  puts  it 
on  the  steak  and  beats  it  gently  so  that 
the  juice  comes  on  it.  She  then  pours 
a  little  vinegar  over  it  all  and  leaves 
it  to  soak  into  the  steak  for  five  or  10 
minutes.  She  then  puts  it  on  the  fire 
and  covers  it  up,  and  when  it  begins  to 
steam  takes  the  papaya  away.  That  with 
the  vinegar  gives  a  nice  flavor  to  the 
meat.  Of  course  if  the  meat  is  very 
tough  it  may  Tequire  longer  than  10  or 
15  minutes  to  make  it  tender.  Another 
way  is  to  bruise  the  leaf  and  wrap  the 
meat  in  it,  but  five  minutes  ought  to  be 
long  enough  done  in  that  way.  Always 
use  a  little  vinegar ;  it  helps  both  to 
make  the  meat  tender  and  gives  a  nice 
flavor. 

* 

We  spoke  last  year  of  the  convenience 
of  a  little  card  cabinet  to  hold  recipes. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  request 
from  some  reader  for  a  lost  recipe, 
which,  we  are  usually  told,  was  cut  out 
of  the  paper  and  then  mislaid.  Very 
often  we  are  able  to  send  the  lost  re¬ 
cipe  at  once,  but  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  description  given  is  indefinite, 
and  quite  frequently  the  item  asked  for 
was  printed  in  some  other  paper.  There 
are  a  great  many  cases  too,  where  full 
name  and  address  are  not  given  in  the 
letter  of  inquiry,  so  we  are  unable  to 
give  it  personal  attention.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  card  cabinet  sold  by  sta¬ 
tioners,  one  may  use  very  satisfactorily 
an  ordinary  shoe  box,  though  a  narrow¬ 
er  box  would  be  better.  Cards  either  of 
stiff  wrapping  paper  or  pasteboard  may 
be  cut  to  fit  the  box,  with  guide  cards  at 
intervals  projecting  above  the  others  to 
show  the  alphabetical  index.  With  a 
tube  of  library  paste  handy,  it  is  very 
easy  to  paste  a  clipping  on  one  of  these 
cards,  and  it  is  always  handy  for  refer¬ 
ence  with  little  risk  of  its  becoming 
mislaid.  When  recipes  are  kept  in  a 
book,  it  is  not  easy  to  index  them  proper¬ 
ly  ;  in  the  card  cabinet,  one  only  has  to 
slip  the  card  into  its  proper  sequence. 
If  the  cardboard  box  used  for  a  home¬ 
made  cabinet  is  covered  with  cretonne 
or  wallpaper,  neatly  pasted  on,  it  will 
not  split  at  the  corners,  and  looks  much 
nicer. 

* 

At  this  season  some  children  are  quite 
subject  to  earache,  usually  the  Tesult 
of  being  chilled,  especially  in  a  strong 


wind,  when  tired.  Sometimes  standing 
around  until  the  feet  get  very  cold  will 
bring  it  on.  In  such  cases  it  is  com¬ 
monly  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  ear, 
that  yields  to  warmth.  The  pain  is  ex¬ 
tremely  distressing,  and  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  it,  but  it  is  very  unwise 
to  drop  medicaments  into  the  ear,  unless 
it  is  specifically  advised  by  a  physician. 
A  bag  of  hot  dry  bran  laid  over  the  seat 
of  the  pain  is  usually  comforting,  and 
is  much  better  than  a  hot-water  bag,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  light,  and  accommodates  it¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8737 — Blouse  with 
Vest  Effect,  34  to 
42  lrnst. 


8736  —  Princosse 
Slip  for  Misses  and 
Small  "Women,  16 
and  18  years. 


8725 — Gown  with 
Three-piece  Skirt,  34 
to  42  bust. 


Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


self  to  the  outline  it  lies  upon.  Some¬ 
times  severe  earache,  followed  by  tem¬ 
porary  deafness,  is  due  to  impacted  wax 
in  the  ear.  Delicate  and  anemic  children 
are  subject  to  this,  and  this  deafness 
causes  much  alarm,  though  the  doctor 
will  rectify  it  very  readily.  Whenever 
a  child  is  subject  to  frequent  and  severe 
earache  it  is  wise  to  have  prompt  medi¬ 
cal  advice,  and  this  is  emphatically  called 
for  whenever  there  is  any  discharge  from 
the  ear. 

Government  Canning  Recipes. 

The  following  recipes  are  sent  out  to 
girl’s  canning  clubs  by  home  canning  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 

Grapes.-— Use  fresh  fruit  evenly  ri¬ 
pened.  Pick  from  the  stems,  wash,  and 


pack  in  glass  jars.  Cover  with  a  thin 
syrup,  boiling.  Put  rubbers  and  caps 
in  position,  not  tight.  (Cap  and  tip  if 
using  enameled  tin  cans.)  If  using  hot- 
water  bath  outfit  sterilize  20  minutes,  if 
using  water-seal  outfit  sterilize  15  min¬ 
utes,  if  using  five-pound  steam-pressure 
outfit  sterilize  15  minutes,  or  if  using 
pressure-cooker  outfit  sterilize  eight  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  jars.  Tighten  covers.  In¬ 
vert  to  cool  and  test  the  joint.  Wrap 
jars  with  paper  to  prevent  bleaching,  and 
store. 

Wild  Grapes. — Use  fresh  fruit  evenly 
ripened.  Pick  from  stems  and  wash. 
Pack  in  glass  jars.  Cover  with  thick, 
boiling  syrup.  Tut  rubbers  and  caps  in 
position,  not  tight.  (Cap  and  tip  if  using 
enameled  tin  can.)  If  using  hot-water 
bath  outfit  sterilize  20  minutes,  if  using 
water-seal  outfit  sterilize  15  minutes,  if 
using  five-pound  steam-pressure  outfit 
sterilize  12  minutes,  or  if  using  pressure- 
cooker  outfit  sterilize  eight  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  jars.  Tighten  covers.  Invert  to 
cool  and  test  joint.  Wrap  jars  with  pa¬ 
per  to  prevent  bleaching,  and  store. 

Wild  Plums  and  Damson  Plums. — 
Grade  fruit  for  size  and  ripeness.  Wash 
and  pack  in  glass  jars.  Fill  with  thin  or 
medium  syrup  boiling.  Put  rubbers  and 
caps  in  position,  not  tight.  (Cap  and 
tip  if  using  enameled  tin  cans.)  If  using 
hot-water  bath  outfit  sterilize  16  min¬ 
utes,  if  using  water-seal  outfit  or  five- 
pound  steam-pressure  outfit  sterilize  12 
minutes,  or  if  using  pressure-cooker  out¬ 
fit  sterilize  eight  minutes.  Remove  jars. 
Tighten  covers.  Invert  to  cool  and  test 
joint.  Wrap  jars  with  paper  to  prevent 
bleaching,  and  store. 

Huckleberries. — Stem  and  clean  huckle¬ 
berries.  Pack  in  glass  jars  or  enameled 
tin  cans.  Fill  with  thin  syrup,  boiling. 
Put  rubber  and  cap  in  position,  not  tight. 
(Cap  and  tip  if  using  enameled  tin  cans.) 
If  using  hot-water  bath  outfit,  sterilize 
20  minutes,  if  using  water-seal  outfit  or 
a  five-pound  steam-pressure  outfit  steril¬ 
ize  15  minutes,  or  if  using  pressure-cook¬ 
er  outfit  sterilize  10  minutes.  Remove 
jars.  Tighten  covers.  Invert  to  cool  and 
test  joint.  Wrap  jars  with  paper  to  pre¬ 
vent  bleaching,  and  store. 

Figs. — Select  and  grade  stock.  Bleach 
six  minutes  in  boiling  water  and  cold 
dip.  Pack  in  glass  jars  or  tin  cans. 
Fill  with  medium  syrup.  Put  rubber  and 
cap  in  position,  not  tight.  (Cap  and 
tip  if  using  enameled  tin  cans.)  If  using 
hot-water-bath  outfit,  sterilize  40  minutes; 
if  using  water-seal  outfit,  sterilize  30 
minutes ;  if  using  a  five-pound  steam-pres¬ 
sure  outfit,  sterilize  25  minutes;  or  if 
using  a  pressure-cooker  outfit,  sterilize  20 
minutes.  Remove  jars.  Tighten  covers. 
Invert  to  cool  and  test  the  joint.  Wrap 
jars  with  paper  to  prevent  bleaching,  and 
store. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Some  years  ago  college  girls  who 
wanted  a  sensible  and  thoroughly  rain¬ 
proof  outfit  to  wear  about  the  campus 
adopted  masculine  “slicker”  coats  topped 
off  by  a  sou’wester  hat.  One  of  the  firms 
dealing  in  outdoor  and  sporting  goods 
now  offers  a  “campus  coat”  for  women 
and  girls  modeled  on  this  style.  It  comes 
in  black  or  tan  rubber  plain  mannish 
slip-on  style,  guaranteed  waterproof; 
price  $5.  A  sou’wester  hat  to  match, 
with  a  crown  that  will  fit  a  feminine 
head,  is  .$1.  Such  an  outfit  would  be  a 
great  comfort  to  a  girl  in  the  country, 
who  has  to  drive  or  walk  on  regular  er¬ 
rands  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Spike  hairpins  are  a  new  model ;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  double  prongs  they  consist 
of  one  tapering  spike  with  a  fancy  head. 
The  spike  has  a  slight  wave  in  it  to 
prevent  its  slipping  out. 

Strainers  begin  at  four  cents,  for  the 
small  size  with  wire  handle,  such  as  may 
be  used  over  a  teacup ;  a  better  fin¬ 
ished  one  at  nine  cents  has  a  neat  wood¬ 
en  handle.  Bowl-shaped  strainers  of 
quart  or  three-pint  size  are  22  cents, 
with  a  wire  handle  at  one  side,  and  a 
hook  at  the  other  side  to  support  it  over 
a  bowl.  A  very  convenient  strainer  is  a 
bowl  shape  set  in  a  frame  of  stout  wire, 
which  can  be  slid  out  at  each  side  so  as 
to  support  the  strainer  over  a  large  ves¬ 
sel.  This  costs  38  cents  in  three-pint 
size. 

Sweaters  of  fibre  silk  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  many  being  on  sale  at  $4.50  the 
first  week  in  September.  They  are  soft, 
clinging  and  lustrous,  in  all  sorts  of 
yivid  colors ;  orange,  peacock  blue  and 
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old  rose  being  especially  pretty.  Many 
are  two-toned,  giving  a  changeable  effect. 

A  dainty  collar  is  of  chiffon,  fichu 
shape,  laid  in  folds,  edged  with  an  ac¬ 
cordion-pleated  frill,  price  85  cents.  In 
neckwear  of  organdie  and  net,  there  is 
always  a  wide  range  of  choice  from  50 
to  75  cents. 

Money  belts  for  travelers  are  made 
of  gray  suede  leather,  divided  into  a 
number  of  compartments  closing  securely 
with  stout  snap  fasteners ;  they  buckle 
around  the  waist;  price  $1.  Safety 
pockets  for  women  have  a  stout  webbing 
belt,  with  the  pocket  hanging  from  this; 
a  pocket  of  gray  suede  closing  with  snap- 
fasteners  has  an  inside  purse,  and  costs 
SI.  Another  style,  costing  $1.25,  has  a 
stout  khaki  pocket  closing  with  snap 
fasteners,  fitted  inside  with  a  number  of 
small  compartments,  all  closed  securely 
with  separate  fastenings.  Small  jewel- 
bags  of  gray  suede  attached  to  tape,  so 
that  they  may  be  hung  around  the  neck 
under  one’s  clothes,  cost  50  and  75  cents. 

White  “leatherette”  gloves  at  $1  have 
stitching  on  the  back  of  lavender,  purple, 
Burgundy  or  old  blue.  They  are  the 
washable  fabric  that  looks  like  doeskin, 
but  washes  so  much  more  easily. 


Unsweetened  Canned  Fruit. 

The  amount  of  sugar  necessary  to  car¬ 
ry  the  average  household  through  the 
canning  season  is  no  small  item  in  the 
weekly  accounts,  and  without  doubt  in 
many  cases,  fruit  cans  remain  empty 
and  much  fruit  is  allowed  to  waste 
through  the  desire  to  use  no  more  sugar 
than  is  actually  needed  in  canning  a 
goodly  variety  of  fruits ;  and  yet  every 
housewife  knows  that  the  amount  of 
sugar  used  in  stewed  fruit  has  no  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  whatever — the  fruit  is  sim¬ 
ply  sweetened  and  ready  for  eating. 

With  empty  cans  and  good  if  not  new 
rubbers  and  plenty  of  home-grown  fruit 
at  hand,  all  kinds  may  be  canned  without 
a  particle  of  sugar.  It  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  drain  the  juice  from  a  can  of  un¬ 
sweetened  fruit  to  a  stew  kettle,  add  the 
desired  amount  of  sugar  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  boiled,  turn  the  fruit  in,  shake 
and  let  boil  up  once,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  keep  covered  until  cold.  Canned 
fruit  juice  and  fruit  pulp  from  fruit  used 
for  such  purposes  can  be  converted  into 
jellies  and  marmalades  at  any  future 
time  and  in  small  amounts  if  canned  in 
pint  cans,  or  opened  in  cold  weather,  and 
the  sugar  used  will  not  be  noticeable,  or 
the  time  required  more  than  a  quarter 
to  a  half  hour  of  any  one  day — forenoon, 
or  while  doing  the  dinner  dishes. 

All  unsweetened  canned  fruits  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  pie  and  drop-batter  puddings, 
using  sugar  the  same  as  with  fresh  fruit 
after  draining  off  the  juice  for  pies  and 
most  of  the  juice  for  puddings,  using 
left-over  juice  for  pudding  sauces.  It  is 
a  wise  housewife  who  cans  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  when  at  their  best,  and  that  saves 
many  that  would  naturally  decay  and 
thereby  has  at  any  time  as  good  as 
freshly-made  warm  apple  sauce  between 
the  Winter  apples  and  those  of  the  early 
Fall-time  of  another  year. 

JIEDOBA  COIIBETT. 


Gooseberry  Recipes. 

Over  in  England  where  they  are  so 
fond  of  gooseberries,  what  do  they  make 
of  them  besides  jam?  e.  s.  k. 

They  are  used  in  tarts  or  pies,  pud¬ 
dings  and  a  variety  of  other  sweet  dishes; 
also  for  desseit  fruit,  for  the  large  Euro¬ 
pean  gooseberries,  fully  ripened,  reach  a 
perfection  in  size  and  flavor  rarely  at¬ 
tained  here.  The  English  gooseberry  tart 
is  ordinarily  made  in  a  deep  pie-dish, 
without  a  bottom  crust,  so  there  is  no 
sodden  paste  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
fruit.  Devonshire  clotted  cream  is  some¬ 
times  served  with  it.  The  following  are 
tested  English  recipes : 

Gooseberry  Charlotte. — Stew  a  pint  of 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  gooseberries  for  10 
minutes  very  slowly,  not  to  break  thmn. 
Cut  six  or  eight  slices  of  stale  plain  cake ; 
line  the  buttorn  of  your  pudding  dish  with 
them  ;  put  next  a  layer  of  the  gooseber¬ 
ries  sprinkled  thickly  with  sugar ;  more 
cake,  more  berries,  and  so  on  until  the 
dish  is  full.  Cover  closely  and  cook  in 
a  moderate  oven  20  or  25  minutes.  You 
will  find  the  juice  of  the  berries  sufficient 
moisture.  Serve  hot  with  a  good  pud¬ 
ding  sauce. 

Gooseberry  Fool.  —  According  to  the 
original  English  recipe  it  was  merely 
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gooseberry  sauce  enriched  with  cream ; 
American  authorities,  however,  use  eggs 
and  butter  instead  of  cream.  To  make  it 
English  fashion,  stew  either  green  or  ripe 
gooseberries,  after  topping  and  stemming 
them,  until  tender,  in  just  enough  water 
to  prevent  burning,  strain  through  a  sieve, 
sweeten  and  then  stir  in  as  much  rich 
cream  as  taste  dictates ;  pour  into  a  glass 
dish  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  A 
very  delicious  dessert  is  made  by  using 
this  gooseberry  fool  as  filling  for  char¬ 
lottes.  lining  either  one  large  mold  or 
small  individual  cups  with  ladies’  fingers 
or  small  slices  of  sponge  cake,  and  then 
filling  with  the  gooseberry  mixture,  put¬ 
ting  whipped  cream  on  the  top.  The 
American  recipe  adds  to  one  quart  of  ripe 
gooseberries,  stewed  and  strained,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  beaten 
together  until  light.  Pour  into  a  glass 
dish,  and  heap  on  top  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  beaten  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar. 

Gooseberry  Pudding. — Line  a  mold  with 
suet  crust,  fill  with  gooseberries  liberally 
sugared,  sprinkle  a  little  water  over  them 
to  start  the  syrup,  cover  with  paste,  and 
steam  three  hours.  For  the  suet  crust, 
mix  one  cupful  of  good  hard  beef  suet 
chopped  to  powder  with  three  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour  and  a  little  salt.  Moisten  with 
milk  or  water,  but  use  just  as  little  liquid 
as  will  make  the  paste  roll  out ;  if  too 
wet  it  will  be  heavy.  Some  use  a  little 
baking  powder  in  it,  but  the  old-fashioned 
English  housekeepers  do  not.  Sometimes 
an  egg  is  used  in  suet  crust,  but  we 
make  it  without  the  egg.  This  is  our 
favorite  crust  for  a  boiled’  beefsteak  or 
apple  pudding. 

Gooseberry  Flummery.  —  Stew  ripe 
gooseberries  till  soft,  sweeten  to  make 
a  rich  syrup,  with  all  the  sugar  fully  dis¬ 
solved,  then  thicken  with  cornstarch  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water.  Let  it  boil  up 
to  thicken,  just  like  a  blanc  mange,  then 
pour  into  a  serving  dish  or  mold,  and 
serve  cold  with  cream.  Other  fruits  that 
make  delicious  flummery  are  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries. 

Gooseberry  Trifle. — Stew  either  green 
or  ripe  gooseberries,  sweeten  and  when 
cold  stir  in  some  cream,  as  for  gooseberry 
fool.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  serving  dish 
with  sliced  sponge  cake,  and  pour  the  pre¬ 
pared  gooseberry  over  this.  Then  cover 
the  top  with  stiff  whipped  cream  and  dec¬ 
orate  with  blanched  almonds,  split  in  half 
and  stuck  upright  over  the  cream. 

Excellent  jelly  is  made  from  gooseber¬ 
ries,  also  a  highly  flavored  catsup  or  chut¬ 
ney. 


Sweet  Mixed  Pickles  Wanted. 

I  want  a  recipe  for  sweet  pickle,  really 
sweet,  with  the  liquid  part  yellow  and 
rather  thick.  We  have  to  buy  the  goods 
to  make  it,  so  if  cabbage  and  cucumbers 
and  onions  could  form  a  good  part  of  it, 
so  ibuch  the  better,  as  they  are  about  the 
cheapest  for  the  most  bulk.  Tomatoes 
are  not  popular  with  one  member  of  the 
family.  If  you  can  help  me  out  I  will 
surely  appreciate  it. 

I  had  the  most  gorgeous  success  with 
a  meringue  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
try  another  lest  my  newly  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  is  lost.  I  combined  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  recipes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
had  the  meringue  in  the  oven  nearly  an 
hour!  The  domestic  science  teacher  in 
one  high  school  told  me  it  was  essential 
to  have  a  very  hot  oven — the  result  of 
this,  with  me,  was  a  flat  bit  of  leathery 
substance  as  soon  as  it  cooled. 

I  do  hope  that  bean  canning  recipe 
with  cream  of  tartar  will  be  spread  broad¬ 
cast.  It  is  excellent  in  its  simplicity  and 
keeping  abilities.  A.  E.  F. 


Sweet  Green  Tomato  Pickles 

I  have  an  unfailing  recipe  for  sweet 
green  tomato  pickles.  Select  the  small 
ones  with  the  seeds  not  developed  much. 
Cut  off  blossom  end  and  sprinkle  with 
salt,  a  half  cup  to  a  gallon  of  tomatoes. 
In  the  morning  drain  and  cook  in  weak 
vinegar  until  each  tomato  can  be  pierced 
with  a  straw.  Skin  out  carefully  into  a 
stone  crock  and  prepare  two  quarts  of 
quite  strong  cider  vinegar  with  three  cups 
of  brown  sugar,  a  handful  of  whole 
cloves,  cinnamon,  mace  and  preserved  or 
candied  lemon  and  orange  peel  or  the  fresh 
if  obtainable.  Heat  this  mixture  boiling 


hot  and  pour  over  the  pickles.  The  peel 
and  spices  should  be  tied  in  a  thin  bag. 
The  following  morning  drain  off  syrup 
into  a  kettle,  add  two  cups  more  sugar 
and  boil  down  tc  quite  a  thick  syrup ; 
pour  over  the  pickles  and  when  they  are 
cold  weight  with  a  small  saucer  and  tie 
paraffin  paper  on  top  of  crock.  H.  W. 


Light  Layer  Cake. 

In  response  to  R.  T.  C.’s  request  for 
a  good  recipe  for  light  layer  cake  to  put 
chocolate  icing  on,  would  say  that  I  have 
used  the  following  recipe  for  31  years 
and  it  has  never  failed  me  yet :  One 
cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  three- 
quarters  cup  sweet  milk,  one  and  three- 
quarters  cups  flour,  one-quarter  cup  corn¬ 
starch,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Sift 
flour,  cornstarch  and  baking  powder  to¬ 
gether  three  times  before  using.  Whites 
of  three  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  lemon 
extract;  cream  butter  and  sugar,  then 
add  milk,  flour,  cornstai-ch,  baking  pow¬ 
der,  lemon  extract  and  lastly  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  I  always  try 
a  small  amount  of  the  cake  dough  in  a 
gem  pan  to  see  if  it  is  all  right ;  if  too 
thin  add  a  little  more  flour,  if  too  thick 
add  a  little  milk.  This  recipe  makes  two 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  577  is  a  design  for  a  scalloped  border. 
Transfer  pattern,  one  yard,  10  cents. 


If  [  MU-  K  N 

Q  V  l!  R  ST  V 

v  vn  z 

No.  903  is  a  design  for  an  alphabet  in  Japan¬ 
ese  style.  Two  complete  alphabets,  one  includ¬ 
ing  letters  one  inch  in  height  and  one  including 
letters  one-lialf  an  inch  in  height  are  given. 
The  letters  also  can  be  combined  to  form  mono¬ 
grams,  as  suggested  in  the  illustration.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  in  solid  embroidery  or  satin 
stitch.  To  make  solid  embroidery  or  satin 
stitch,  pad  the  stamped  letters  by  darning  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  then  cover  closely  with  over 
amr  over  stitches,  working  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  padding.  Price  of  transfer  pat¬ 
tern,  10  cents. 


layers  nine  and  one-quarter  or  three 
layers  eight  and  one-quarter  inches  in 
diameter.  mbs.  h.  o.  p. 

I  notice  on  page  1019,  Mrs.  R.  T.  C. 
asks  for  light  layer  cake  recipe.  My 
favorite  is  cup  sweet  cream  in  which  dis¬ 
solve  one-lialf  teaspoon  soda,  add  one  egg 
well  beaten  with  pinch  salt,  then  one 
cup  sugar  and  flour,  about  one  and  one- 
half  cups,  well  sifted  with  one  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar.  Or  the  same  recipe  with 
one  cup  sour  cream  instead,  using  two 
teaspoons  cream  of  tartar  and  one  of 
soda.  Either  makes  nice  light  cake. 

Another  stand-by  is  butter  size  of  egg 
creamed  with  cup  sugar,  add  well  beaten 
egg,  one-half  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup  flour 
which  has  been  sifted  with  one  teaspoon 
cream  tartar.  Then  add  alternately  the 
remaining  one-half  cup  milk  with  another 
cup  flour.  There  are  other  good  recipes  re¬ 
quiring  more  egg.  Then  here  is  a  simple 
one  requiring  no  eggs: 

Cream  one  cup  sugar  and  butter  size 
of  egg  together.  Sift  one  cup  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  table¬ 
spoon  cornstarch  together.  Mix  together 
and  wet  up  with  one  cup  sweet  milk.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  meringues,  as  I  seem  to 
have  lost  my  knack  for  it  lately.  Also 
for  the  dustless  duster  and  many,  many 
other  suggestions.  mbs.  l.  c.  l. 

I  notice  that  R.  T.  C.  asks  for 
a  layer  cake.  Here  is  a  very  inexpen¬ 
sive  one :  One  cup  sugar  and  one-quarter 
cup  of  butter,  two  eggs  beaten  light, 
one  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour  and  two 
rounded  teaspoons  baking  powder ;  flavor 
to  suit.  H.  B.  B. 


Combination  Canned  Vegetables. 

These  recipes  were  given  by  canning 
specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  girls’  canning  clubs : 

Corn  and  Tomato  (Combination). — 
Blanch  fresh  corn  on  the  cob  six  minutes. 
Cold  dip.  Cut  corn  from  cob,  cutting 


from  tip  to  butt.  Blanch  tomatoes  1% 
minutes  and  cold  dip.  Remove  skin  and 
core.  Chop  tomatoes  into  medium  pieces. 
Mix  two  parts  of  tomatoes  with  one 
part  of  corn  and  mix  thoroughly.  Pack 
in  glass  jars  or  tin  cans.  Add  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  per  quart.  Put  rub¬ 
ber  and  cap  in  position,  not  tight.  (Cap 
and  tip  if  using  enameled  tin  cans.)  If 
using  hot- water-bath  outfit,  sterilize  00 
minutes;  if  using  water-seal  outfit,  ster¬ 
ilize  75  minutes;  if  using  a  five-pound 
steam-pressure  outfit,  sterilize  GO  min¬ 
utes;  or  if  using  an  aluminum  pressure- 
cooking  outfit,  sterilize  45  minutes,  Re¬ 
move  jars.  Tighten  covers.  Invert  to 
cool  and  test  the  joint.  Wrap  jars  with 
paper  to  prevent  bleaching,  and  store. 

Corn,  Tomatoes,  and  String  Beans 
(Combination). — Use  one  part  of  corn, 
one  part  of  green  string  beans,  and  three 
parts  of  tomatoes.  Blanch  fresh  corn  on 
the  cob  for  six  minutes  and  cold  dip. 
Cut  corn  from  the  cob,  cutting  from  tip 
to  butt.  Prepare  string  beans  and  cut 
into  convenient  lengths.  Blanch  four 
minutes  and  cold  dip.  Blanch  tomatoes 
one  to  three  minutes  and  cold  dip.  Re¬ 
move  skin  and  core.  Cut  into  medium 
pieces.  Mix  thoroughly.  Pack  in  glass 
jars  or  enameled  tin  cans.  Put  rubbers 
and  caps  in  position,  not  tight.  (Cap 
and  tip  if  using  enameled  tin  cans.)  If 
using  hot-water-bath  outfit,  sterilize  90 
minutes ;  if  using  water-seal  outfit,  ster¬ 
ilize  75  minutes;  if  using  a  five-pound 
steam-pressure  outfit,  sterilize  60  min¬ 
utes;  or  if  using  an  aluminum  pressure- 
cooker  outfit,  sterilize  45  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  jars.  Tighten  covers.  Invert  to 
cool  and  test  the  joint.  Wrap  jars  with 
paper  to  prevent  bleaching,  and  store. 


Watermelon  Syrup. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  gives  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  an  excellent  table  syrup 
from  watermelons : 

Remove  the  pink  flesh  and  seeds  from 
the  rind  of  sweet,  fully  ripe  melons. 
Crush  the  flesh  with  a  potato  masher  or 
by  running  it  through  a  meat  chopper. 
Place  the  crushed  pulp  and  seed  in  cloth 
bags  and  squeeze  out  the  juice,  which 
flows  out  readily.  About  five-sixths  of 
the  pulp  will  squeeze  out  as  juice.  About 
13  gallons  of  the  juice  will  make  one 
gallon  of  syrup.  This  amount  of  juice 
can  ordinarily  be  secured  from  10  water¬ 
melons  weighing  from  22  to  25  pounds 
each. 

The  juice  is  then  boiled  down  into  a 
syrup  in  an  ordinary  preserving  kettle. 
The  juice  boils  without  much  foaming 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  when  the  fire 
should  be  slackened  to  prevent  foaming 
and  burning.  The  red  coloring  matter 
in  the  juice  coagulates  during  boiling, 
and  part  of  it  rises  to  the  surface,  where 
it  can  be  removed  by  skimming.  The  re¬ 
mainder  floats  about  in  the  juice,  form¬ 
ing  red  particles  which  gather  near  the 
top.  Toward  the  last  of  the  boiling  the 
syrup  must  be  watched  constantly.  If 
the  housewife  has  a  candy  thermometer, 
she  should  take  the  syrup  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  220 
deg.  F.,  otherwise  she  should  let  it  cook 
until  a  small  sample  on  cooling  is  about 
as  thick  as  maple  syrup.  When  the  boil¬ 
ing  has  finished,  the  syrup  can  be  set 
aside  to  cool  in  covered  vessels  or  can  be 
poured  while  hot  into  cans  or  glass  con¬ 
tainers  and  sealed.  Where  a  cider  press 
is  available  the  melons  can  be  cut  into 
pieces  and  arranged  on  the  press  so  that 
the  pressure  will  extract  the  juice  of  the 
pulp  before  it  presses  the  rind.  The 
juice  of  the  rind  is  not  so  rich  in  sugar, 
and  experiments  with  rind  juice  alone  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  syrup. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  syrup  free  from 
red  particles,  start  the  syrup  boiling, 
and  when  some  of  the  coagulated  matter 
has  been  removed  by  skimming,  transfer 
the  juice  to  tall  glass  jars  or  other  tall 
containers  and  allow  it  to  settle  and  cool 
for  a  few  hours.  This  allows  the  red 
particles  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The 
upper  part  of  the  juice  can  then  be 
poured  off  and  boiled  into  syrup. 


nnisn  your  floor  or  any  piece  of 
furniture  —  to  bring:  back  to  life  and 
beauty,  thingrs  you  were  ready  to  dis¬ 
card— by  the  use  of 


Whatever  it  is  about  the  house  that 
needs  repainting  or  freshening  up,  you’ll  find  a 
Lucas  Home  Helps  product  “purposely  made  for 
the  purpose.”  Lucas  Varnish  Stain,  for  furni¬ 
ture  and  woodwork.  Floor  Paint,  Enamel,  Pre¬ 
pared  Paint,  etc.  66ye£rs  of  paint-making  exper- 
■  _lence  back  of  every  Lucas  product. 
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For  rheumatism,  gout,  or  lum¬ 
bago  use 

"Vaseline- 

CAMPHORATED 

Petroleum  Jelly 

Gets  right  to  the  scat  of  the  trouble  and 
gives  quick  and  grateful  relief. 

Vaseline”  Camphorated  is  also  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  as  a  soothing,  healing 
ointment  for  gathered  breasts. 

Put  up  In  handy  metal  capped  glass  bottles. 
At  drug  and  general  stores  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  describing  all  the‘‘Vase- 
line”  preparations  mailed  free  on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

6o  State  Street.  New  York  City 


Don’t  Buy  Dress  Goods 

at  retail  prices  when  we  will  supply  your  complete 
requirements  at  direct  MILL  TO  WEARER  COST, 
by  the  yard  or  bolt.  Samples  Free  upon  request. 
YVe  deliver  free  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Ill  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


where  you  wont  it.  For  your  country  homo— farm,  gor- 
.  den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  a tream,  pond 
1  or  spring  without  expense  of  power.  Low  in  oost;  high 
A  4  _4  in  efficiency.  Thousands  of  these 

■-=r^1  t»'  FOSTER.  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 


nowin  use.  Write  today  for  all  lacta. 

POWER  SPECIALTY'  CO.,  Ill 

Trinity  lHJg.,New  York  j 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Bac  k  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  —“Kura i,  New-Yokkkk”—  on  outside. 

WU1  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Perry  Fresh  Water  System  for 
Farms  and  Country  Homes 


Here  at  last  is  the  Perfect  Water  System  for  farms  and  country 
homes;  one  that  gives  you  all  the  pure  running  water  you  want, 
fresh  from  the  well  by  just  turning  a  faucet  anywhere  about  the 
house,  barn  or  yard.  No  stale,  stored  water;  no  slimy  tanks  to  clean 
and  repair;  no  pump  to  freeze;  no  depending  on  wind  or  weather. 

One  Perry  Fresh  Water  System  with  two  pumps  will  supply  water 
hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  for  family,  kitchen,  laundry,  toilet,  bath 
and  barn  use.  Moderate  priced,  simple,  dependable. 

Requires  no  change  in  well  or  location  of  buildings. 

Write  for  free  catalog  B1300  today. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO.,  Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow. 

On  page  1131  will  be  found  a  picture 
of  Henderson’s  Dairy  Gem  35176,  an 
Ayrshire  cow  with  a  record  of  17,974 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  year.  She  is  owned 
by  Mr.  D.  II.  Henderson,  of  Hudson, 
O.,  who  sends  the  following  note  about 
this  cow : 

Her  senior  two-year-old  record  is  17,974 
pounds  of  milk  and  738.3  pounds  of  fat — 
869  pounds  of  85  per  cent,  butter.  This 
picture  was  taken  after  her  year’s  work 
was  finished.  You  can  see  that  she  is  in 
splendid  condition.  She  weighs  1,250 
pounds.  We  think  we  have  the  greatest 
Ayrshire  in  the  world.  She  not  only 
boosted  the  two-year-old  record  out  of 
sight,  but  broke  the  three-year-old  milk 
and  fat  record  and  the  four-year-old  milk 
record.  From  her  monthly  report  you 
will  notice  that  she  is  a  consistent  milker. 
Note  that  in  the  month  of  October  she 
dropped  considerably.  We  put  her  <>ff 
her  feed  and  thereby  lost  about  200 
pounds  of  milk  before  we  could  coax  her 
back  to  her  flow. 

The  dam’s  (Dairy  Gem  29561)  junior 
three-year-old  record  is  14,425  pounds  of 
milk  and  533.5  pounds  of  fat.  This  is  the 
second  highest  record  for  that  form.  We 
made  this  record  under  very  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  When  she  freshens  again  we 
will  give  her  every  opportunity  to  snow 
what  she  can  do.  We  have  two  other 
cows  that  have  finished  well  this  year ; 
Queen  Cordelia  29560,  senior  four-year- 
old,  14582  pounds  milk,  560.8  pounds  fat; 
this  is  the  third  highest  record  for  that 
form,  and  Maggie  Moonshine  o5177, 
junior  two-year-old,  13,466  pounds  milk, 
570.9  fat.  This  is  the  second  highest 
record  for  that  form. 


is  much  more  difficult  to  fill  a  silo  20  feet 
high  so  the  contents  will  keep  than  one 
50  feet  high.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Next  in  importance  is  enough  help  in¬ 
side  to  keep  it  well  tramped  around  edge 
and  silage  evenly  distributed.  With  the 
modern  blower  cutter  the  heavier  parts 
of  the  corn  fall  in  one  place,  and  the 
leaves  will  be  very  well  scattered.  It 
must  be  well  mixed  and  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  doing  the  mixing  is  “el¬ 
bow  grease.”  Distributors  on  the  hood 
have  not  met  with  favor  hearabouts. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  men  in  a 
small  silo  (say  10x24  or  30)  and  more 
as  the  diameter  increases.  If  a  silo  is 
allowed  to  fill  itself  (as  I  have  some¬ 
times  seen  it  done)  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  contents  do  not  keep  well. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  lee  w.  sekvey. 

I  consider  corn  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  silo  when  the  kernels  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  glaze.  If  the  corn  is  left  un¬ 
til  the  husking  stage  is  reached  the  stalk 
becomes  somewhat  fibrous  or  woody  and 
much  of  the  succulence  is  lost.  As  to 
the  amount  of  water  to  use  with  corn 
dried  out  as  you  state,  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  advice  as  I  have  never  left  my 
silage  until  it  required  watering.  In  one 
or  two  instances  I  have  had  corn  badly 
frosted  and  somewhat  dried  out,  but 
by  being  careful  about  thoroughly  mixing 
leaves  and  stalk  and  properly  tramping 
or  treading  next  the  outside  I  have  had 
excellent  silage  without  water.  More  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man  in  the  silo  than  most 
farmers  think.  The  best  man  on  the  job 
should  go  in  the  silo,  and  if  the  corn  is 
cut  in  faster  than  20  or  25  loads  per 
day  of  eight  hours  two  men  are  needed. 

New  York.  m.  h.  I’ABKEB. 


Lameness. 


When  to  Cut  Silage  Corn. 

Just  when  do  you  consider  the  corn 
is  in  its  host  condition  for  cutting  ^pto 
the  silo?  Some  farmers  seem  to  think 
that  it  should  be  cut  while  quite  green, 
while  others  want  to  have  it  matured 
about  as  it  would  be  for  husking.  One 
of  our  readers  cannot  get  the  cutter  in 
time,  so  he  plans  to  cut  the  corn  a  week 
or  10  days  before  it  goes  into  the  silo 
and  have  it  shocked  and  then  cut.  oil* 
der  such  conditions  about  how  much 
water  should  you  add  to  the  ton  of  stalks 
in  order  to  have  it  keep  well  ? 

I  try  to  get  it  as  near  mature  as  I 
can,  when  the  kernels  begin  to  dent  and 
the  husks  begin  to  open,  rather  than  to 
put  it  in  too  green  or  immature.  I 
would  let  it  stand  until  a  frost,  which 
I  have  done  the  past  two  years,  and  I 
get,  I  think,  a  better  quality  of  silage 
than  I  would  to  cut  it  too  immature  to 
save  it  from  frosting.  In  regard  to  add¬ 
ing  water,  for  the  regular  silage  varie¬ 
ties  like  Learning  or  any  large  stalk  va¬ 
riety,  it  is  seldom  water  is  needed,  as  the 
green  stalk  is  juicy  enough.  I  have  cut 
it  in  the  silo  when  the  leaves  were  so 
dry  they  crumbled,  but  when  it  went 
through  the  blower  into  silo  it  seemed  to 
be  moist  enough.  When  the  leaves  are 
dry  it  requires  more  careful  distributing 
in’ silo  as  the  leaves  go  to  the  inside  and 
must  be  mixed  with  the  stalks  and  corn. 
In  regard  to  “cutting  corn  a  week  or  ten 
days  and  shocking  it  before  it  goes  in 
the  silo,”  I  would  not  do  it.  Cut  it  and 
let  it  lie  on  the  ground,  if  loose,  in  big 
bunches ;  if  cut  with  a  harvester  and  tied, 
put  five  or  six  bundles  in  a  heap.  It 
will  not  dry  out  near  as  much  as  when 
shocked.  “About  how  much  water  to  add 
to  a  ton  of  more  or  less  dry  stalks?”  I 
have  a  molasses  barrel  with  a  half-inch 
faucet  near  the  bottom,  setting  on  cut¬ 
ter  table  a  little  higher  than  blower.  On 
faucet  I  have  a  piece  of  hose  carrying 
water  into  blower.  As  I  fill  my  silos 
with  my  own  help,  some  of  it  gets  pretty 
drv  before  they  are  filled.  The  flow  of 
water  is  regulated  according  to  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  corn.  I  very  seldom  use  the 
full  half-inch  stream  and  my  silage  comes 
out  all  right.  G.  J.  bbown. 

New  York. 

The  land  that  I  can  devote  to  growing 
silage  corn  in  any  one  year  is  limited ; 
so  I  grow  the  variety  that  yields  the 
greatest  bulk.  With  me  that  variety  is 
Eureka.  I  never  get  any  ears.  Last 
year  we  filled  our  silos  about  September 
1,  when  the  corn  was  very  green.  Other 
years  we  have  waited  until  into  October, 
but  got  no  ears.  In  either  case  it  makes 
good  feed,  but  most  feeders  tell  us  not 
so  good  as  from  an  earlier  corn  more 
matured.  As  I  have  never  fed  silage 
made  from  well-matured  corn  I.  cannot 
answer  your  question  from  experience.  I 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  add 
water  at  filling  time;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  its  being  done  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Growing  the  kind  of  corn  I  do 
I  aim  to  have  it  cut  two  or  three  days 
before  filling,  so  it  will  dry  out  some¬ 
what.  I  do  that  in  order  to  save  the 
juices  that  would  leach  out  if  corn  was 
put  in  freshly  cut.  However,  I  must 
admit  that  it  may  be  just  a  hobby  of 
mine ;  for  I  have  had  the  juices  leach  out 
of  silos  for  a  week  or  two  and  other 
years  not  at  all,  and  could  never  see  any 
difference  in  silage.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  the  filling  of  a  silo  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  condition  the  corn  is 
in,  as  to  its  keeping  qualities.  Height 
of  silo  is  the  most  important  point.  It 


I  have  a  horse  which  went  lame  very 
suddenly  as  I  was  driving  him  in  light 
harness;  it  seems  to  be  in  his  hip.  When 
he  stands  in  the  stable  he  is  all  right, 
also  when  walking,  but  the  least  trotting 
makes  him  lame,  so  he  lifts  his  foot  up 
and  seems  in  pain.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  him?  G.  B.  D. 

We  are  unable  to  diagnose  mysterious 
lameness  without  making  an  examina¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  symptoms  suggest  interfer¬ 
ing  as  a  possible  cause,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  have  him  shod  to  prevent  that, 
and  also  to  put  on  an  interfering  boot, 
or  spreaders,  or  an  anklet  of  wooden 
balls.  If  there  is  no  such  cause  it  is 
possible  that  lameness  is  caused  by  plug¬ 
ging  of  an  artery  (embolism).  If  possi¬ 
ble  have  an  examination  made  by  a  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  when  the  horse  is  lame. 
It  would  be  well  to  allow  the  animal  a 
box  stall  vdien  in  the  stable  and  to  turn 
him  out  in  a  yard  or  paddock  for  exercise 
every  day.  A.  s.  A. 


PAINT 


BARGAIN 

Book-Hours 


200  actual  color  samples.  Just  writ©  aa  a 
ooBt  card  today  and  wo  will  mail  you  the 
finest  and  greatest  money-aavintr  paint 
catalog  over  issued.  From  tho  200  color 
lampion  you  can  select  tho  exact  shade 
and  paint  you  want  for  house,  barn,  floor. 

Interior  woodwork,  furniture,  and  know 
that  you  uro  getting  exactly  the  right  one  for  the  job  you  want  It 
Cor.  at  a  price  that  will  aave  you  just  about  half. 


House  Paint  as  Low  as  98c  Gallon 

Guaranteed  not  to  chalk,  rub  off  or  blister. 
Our  very  low  prices  will  be  continued  thia 
Fall  in  spite  or  big  udvancea  in  coat  of  raw 
materiala.  Our  Dig  stocks  protect  you 
oguinat  the  Increase  other  paint  denlers  are 
now  compelled  to  ask.  Write  postal  today. 
We  sell  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices, 
freight  prepaid  on7gallons  or  more.  Address 

William  Store* 

BG29s,oro‘  Building  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


U/v.rl  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Fostemeias  nera  cows,  heifebs  anu 

■  HEIFEBCALVES— FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
OIIAKI.K.S  0.  FOSTER,  Box  138,  Morrlitonn,  New  Jerxry 


OR  PRODUCTION  Registered  .Jersey  bull 

lives,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

roc  R  F  SHANNON  B03  Rpnsliaw  Bldn..  Pitlsburoll.  Pa. 


IFDCrVC- Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  $50  to  $100. 
J  Lirvolli  I  O  ]5red  Heifers  and  Cows,  $100  to  $250. 
Heavy  producing  Imp.  and  Beg.  of  Merit  Stock.  Blood 
—Eminent  Raleigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad, 
etc.  All  Stock  offered  backed  by  Official  butter  records. 
OAK  WOOD  FARM,  K.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  JERSEY S 

The  kind  that  pay.  We  have  listed  for  aale  a  pure  bred  bull 
one  year  old  on  Sept.  16th.  Solid  light  gray  with  black  points. 
A  fine  extra  largo  animal.  Pam  la  8t.  Lamlairt,  81re  is 
grandson  of  the  IMPORTED  JAP.  We  have  many  other,  both 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  Jerseys.  lH'I.A  W  A  HE  CO. 
JERSEY  BREEDERS  A8BO.,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-  (IMPORTED  JERSEYS)-^,!!  $£ 

sey  cows,  all  young,  several  others  due  soon.  Two 
heifer  calves  out  of  Imp.  dams.  Imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper.  Have  very  popular  breeding.  Tuberculin 
tested.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for  particulars. 
Photos  on  request.  JERSEY  GLEN  FARM,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  ?8' ep 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenanno.  N.  Y. 


rnnv  CftD  CCDIIIPF— PRICES,  $7b.00  to  S150  00 

trtUI  run  OtnvIUC  Registered  Holstein  and 
irsey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
taking-  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
Ives.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


nHl.p;A  nan  Diatin— bom,  Sept. 30,1914.  Show 
Ontario  UOnPielje  Holstein;  more  than  half 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Clovertiale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


a  great  bred  son  of 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  YEARLY  BUTTER  PRODUCER 

Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue 

Butter — 1  year — 1470.59 

The  sire  is  a  brother  to  the  World’s  Champion  four-year-old,  Mabel 
Segis  Korndyke  (40  lb).  The  sire’s  dam  is  one  of  the  largest  producing 
daughters  of  Pietertje  Hengerveld’s  Count  De  Kol.  The  sire  is  by  a  son 
of  the  great  King  Segis  and  Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  whose  records 
of  37.21  lb.  butter  in  a  week,  145.29  in  a  month  and  1271.60  lb.  in  a  year 
were  all  World’s  records. 

This  bull  alone  is  worth  a  trip  across  the'eontinent  to  buy,  but  there 
are  other  bulls  in  the  sale  fit  to  head  the  best  herds  in  the  country  and 
which  will  very  likely  sire  as  great  stock.  No.  He  surely  is  great 
enough  but  he  is  not  the  whole  thing. 

There  will  be  nearly 


of  as  choice  a  lot  of  females  as  were  ever  led  into  an  auction  ring.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  sale  has  had  a  bunch  of  as  high-class  stock  that  still  had  such 
great  prospects  before  them.  That  is  the  kind  you  all  want,  so  plan 
now  to  attend  this  the 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co/s  18th  Sale 

Oct.  12-13, 1915,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Like  their  sales  of  the  past,  it  will  be  the  mecca  for  Holstein  men 

DO  NOT  MISS  IT 

For  catalog  write  now  to  the  sale  managers 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  World’s  Champion  of  all  breeds.  The 

Holstein- Friesian  cow,  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Hue 
has  established  a  new  world’s  record  for  all  breeds. 
In  365  consecutive  days  she  produced  28,403  pounds 
of  milk  containing  1,176  pounds  of  buttrrfac.  Tho 
tost  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Now 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  and  eight  supervisors 
were  employed.  Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
month  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Hue  under  a 
strict  official  test  produced  la  thirty  days  !i,187 
pounds  of  milk  containing  117  pounds  of  butter- 
lat,  equal  to  1,47«  pounds  of  butter.  Investigate  the 
big  “  Black-and-Whiles.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NEREAwss 

Your  Time  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontincs  whose  Ham  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  [yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Special  HP x*i o o 

ON  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Calves  and  yearlings.  Send  for  list,  stating 
class  and  age  of  animal  you  want.  Wo 
can  and  will  please  you. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  AHamuchy,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEIHS-Several  Hundred 

now  listed  ior  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  includo  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  hulls.  Chenango  nas  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  *  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 


choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  hull,  $75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-acre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

F.  II.  RIVEN  III  KG II 
MUN8VILLE,  N.  Y. 


HILLHURST  FARM 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Ilolsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heilers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  <&  Sou,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  HolsteinsFor  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Ueg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


SPOT  FARM  H0LSTEINS  iS", 

at  auc¬ 
tion — Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Tuesday  ,|Sopt. 
28th;  30  high-grade  Holstein*,  fresh  and  close 
springers;  10  yearling  heifers;  registered  and  high- 
grade  bulls,  ready  for  service;  5  registered  bull 
calves,  sired  by  a  \  brother  to  the  $25,000  bull;  2  reg¬ 
istered  cows.  Meet  us  there.  REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N  Y. 


sal°er  Several  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Due  to  freshen  this  fall.  A  choice  lot.  Having  bought 
a  herd  of  Guernseys  and  want  the  room.  Reasonable 
prices.  J.  L.  HAMILTON,  Supt.,  Derrydale  Farm, Goshen, N.Y. 


Hnlvtflin  Qprvirfi  RM||— Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiem  oervice  dun  dyke  and  King  seKj8  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  biood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


We  are  Sending 
Rewards  By 
Every  Mail 

to  our  friends  who  send  us 
new  or  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Easy  to 
obtain  sufficient  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  secure  a  reward. 
All  members  of  the  family 
can  assist.  No  experience 
required.  Write 

Department  “M” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th.  Street 
New  York  City 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Lameness  in  Cow. 

Can  you  toll  me  what  is  the  trouble 
•with  my  cow?  She  is  lame;  I  have 
looked  at  the  foot  and  can  not  find  any¬ 
thing  in  it  and  a  man  told  me  that  she 
had  hip  disease.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  trouble  with  her?  r.  l.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  diagnose  a 
mysterious  lameness  without  making  an 
examination  and  in  a  case  such  as  you 
describe  the  local  graduate  veterinarian 
should  be  employed. 


Worms 


What  can  T  do  for  six-month  old  kit¬ 
tens  which  have  bowel  trouble  and  fre¬ 
quently  pass  long  yellow  worms? 

New  York.  r.  r.  j. 

Worm  medicine  for  kittens  usually  may 
be  bought  ready  for  use  at  the  drug 
store.  If  not.  starve  the  kittens  for  24 
hours  then  give  half  to  one  grain  of 
santonin  in  any  way  found  most  conven¬ 
ient  and  follow  in  half  an  hour  with  a 
dose  of  castoria.  Larger  cats  take  one 
to  three  grains  of  santonin  which  is  a 
somewhat  dangerous  drug  if  an  overdose 
is  given. 

Canker. 

I  have  had  two  horses  that  have  had 
canker  of  the  foot,  and  think  a  third  is 
just  started.  T  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  cure,  one  horse  I  had  to  kill.  Do 
you  know  of  any  cure?  Is  it  catching? 

New  York.  w.  n.  r. 

If  you  care  to  describe  the  symptoms 
of  what  you  term  “canker  of  the  foot’’ 
we  shall  be  glad  to  prescribe  treatment, 
but  that  disease  is  very  rare  in  this  coun¬ 
try  so  that  the  name  is  often  wrongly 
applied.  In  true  canker  the  entire  sole 
of  the  foot  is  affected  and  treatment  does 
not  prove  profitable. 


THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

causes  great  swelling  and  suffering.  In 
many  cases  brisk  rubbing  and  massage 
of  the  wasted  parts  several  times  a  day, 
followed  each  night  by  a  good  rubbing 
with  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  each  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  aqua  ammonia  and  six  ounces 
of  raw  linseed  oil  well  shaken  together 
proves  effective  in  restoring  the  wasted 
muscles.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  wasting  often  is  due  to  foot  lameness. 

Worms  in  Swine;  Measles. 

1.  Will  you  advise  how  to  rid  swim 
of  worms?  2.  Also  treatment  of  measles 
in  the  swine?  Will  swine  kept  in  pen 
in  after  years  take  the  same  disease? 

Ithode  Island.  g.  w.  n. 

1.  Starve  the  pigs  for  24  hours  and 
then  give  in  a  litle  slop  eight,  grains  of 
santonin  and  five  grains  of  calomel.  Di¬ 
vide  the  pigs  into  lots  of  five  for  treat¬ 
ment  to  insure  that  only  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  drugged  slop  will  be  eaten  by 
each  pig.  2.  Good  care  and  careful  feed¬ 
ing  usually  suffice  but  if  a  pig  becomes 
weak  stimulants  may  be  necessary.  At 
the  outset  of  (he  attack  it  is  well  to  relax 
the  bowels  with  epsom  salts.  If  the  eyes 
become  sore  bathe  them  with  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  twice  daily 
Mix  flaxseed  meal  in  the  slop.  Yes,  if 
the  houses  and  pens  are  not  cleansed, 
disinfect  and  whitewash,  including  the 
floors. 


Lice  on  Guinea  Pigs. 

Would  you  advise  me  what  I  can  do 
to  rid  my  guinea  pigs  of  lice?  They 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  small  yellow¬ 
ish-white  lice.  L.  it.  b. 

New  York. 

Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
hutches  and  pens  and  sprinkle  sulphur 
freely  in  the  beds.  Pyrethrum  powder  is 
effective  if  dusted  in  the  hair  and  is 
used  on  poultry  and  some  pet  stock  and 
we  presume  is  equally  safe  for  use  on 
guinea  pigs,  but  we  have  had  no  personal 
experience  with  it  for  these  animals. 

Cow  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  cow  that  looks  well,  and 
seems  to  feel  as  well  as  the  other  cows ; 
at  times  has  coughing  spells.  Would 
you  give  me  advice  and  remedy? 

New  York.  H.  D. 

Cough  is  due  to  irritation,  but  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  by  an  expert  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  exact  cause 
in  the  case  in  question.  As  tuberculosis 
is  a  very  common  cause  and  makes  the 
milk  dangerous  for  use  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
but  this  cannot  properly  be  done  in  very 
hot  weather.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  best 
to  isolate  the  cow  and  not  use  the  milk 
unless  it  is  pasteurized. 

Weak  Eyes. 

I  have  a  calf  that  has  been  troubled 
with  inflammation  of  the  eyes  since  birth. 
At  first  simply  a  watery  discharge  such 
as  all  cattle  seem  to  have  occasionally, 
but  for  some  time  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  inflammation.  It  is  now  five 
months  old,  is  a  fine  calf.  a.  b.  h. 

Maine. 

The  eyes  probably  became  slightly  in¬ 
fected  at  birth.  This  may  happen  when 
a  cow  suffers  from  leucorrhcea,  or  con¬ 
tagious  granular  vagitis  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  common.  Sathe  the  eyes  twice 
daily  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
boric  acid  applied  each  time  with  a  fresh 
swab  of  absorbent  cotton.  If  improve¬ 
ment  is  not  immediate  smear  a  little  1- 
1000  ointment  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
upon  the  eyelids  once  daily.  Keep  the 
calf  out  of  dust,  if  it  is  kept  in  a  pen 
darken  the  stable  slightly. 


Sweeny. 

I  have  a  young  mare  that  became 
sweenied  about  the  first  of  May.  I  have 
laid  her  up  and  tried  several  different 
kinds  of  blisters,  but  it  has  only  filled 
a  little;  would  like  to  know  if  you  would 
advise  injecting  veratrin?  If  so  how, 
much  would  you  put  in  and  how  many 
different  places  would  you  make  the  in¬ 
jections?  Or  would  seton  be  better? 

New  York.  p.  h.  m. 

Use  tincture  of  iodine  instead  of  vera¬ 
trin.  Two  drams  are  to  be  injected  by 
the  veterinarian  high  upon  the  shoulder, 
just  above  the  start  of  the  wasted  part, 
and  then  the  tincture  should  be  worked 
downward  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
skin  by  gentle  rubbing  and  massage.  The 
iodine  will  cause  swelling  accompanied 
by  considerable  irritation  which  will  not 
last  long.  The  treatment  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  when  found  necessary.  Some  veter¬ 
inarians  inject  the  iodine  at  several 
points;  others  prefer  turpentine,  but  it 


Catarrh. 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  that  is  bothered  with  some  form 
of  nasal  trouble.  At  times  there  is  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose,  and  at  these  times 
she  does  considerable  puffing  and  blow¬ 
ing  and  often  rubs  her  nose  hard  against 
her  manger  or  some  handy  object.  She 
breathes  hard  and  noisily  at  all  times. 
Her  milk  flow  is  considerably  below  nor¬ 
mal.  She  keeps  in  good  condition  and 
eats  well,  always  was  a  good  feeder.  Her 
feed  now  is  principally  pasture  supple¬ 
mented  with  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay- 
good  clean  hay.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is  and  a  remedy  for  it? 

New  York.  g  ^ 

While  the  catarrh  and  abnormal 
breathing  in  this  case  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  growth  (tumor  or  polypus) 
in  a  nostril,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  cow 
has  tuberculosis  and  for  that  reason  we 
must  advise  you  to  have  her  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  soon  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  cool.  The  test  is  perfectly  harm¬ 
less  to  an  unaffected  cow  and  is  the  only 
certain  means  of  determining  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tuberculosis.  a.  s.  a. 


First  thought— ISN’T  HE  FINE? 
Second  thought — WHO  IS  HE? 


|  SWINE 

REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.’S-? tr>  8  Teks  °¥-  B,ed 

prolific  stock.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER.1  HarHman,'1  N .'‘y’. 

0- 1.  C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars,  gilts,  bred  sows,  pigs 
for  immediate  shipment.  Trios  at  2  mos., 

$2o;  at  3  mos.,  $40.  All  stock  registered. 
Large.  Healthy,  Prolific  parent  stock. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Relivale,  New  York 

For  Sale  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  ago.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FIATS,  N.  V. 

CHESTER  WHITES_1,’°,ur  S,7ws  of  ^ua,ity 

twfntv  tv  ii  nin<1  “Choice  Hoar  not  AKIN 

IWtNTT  Dollars  each;  Registered  in  purchaser  s 
name.  Write  today.  Address, Eugene  T.  Black, Scio, N.Y. 

Pedigree  Chester  Whites  KAS'iS* 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  .  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  THOROUGHBRED  JER. 

,  ,  \  v’ \  /  i Vi  lY,1  ( " 18 ir° r  8ale  !lt  fanner's  prices. 

MANAGER,  Hilltop  Farms,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  be 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  Wluie  I  probably  will  bo  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  tlielr  requirements,  they  will  have  boen  picked 
over  considerably.  Hotter  buy  now  so  that  Mr 
-Mail  will  feel  at  home  and  have  his  mind  on  busi- 
ness  when  the  bnsy  season  comes. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLE!,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood^'^0,^;^* 

liient  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  selected  our 
herd  to  supply  boars  to  that  country,  loading  breed 
ers  of  Brazil  ami  Argentina  having  been  bore  ami 
passed  npou  the  excellence  of  our  Berkshires,  aftor 
examining  the  various  largo  herds  in  this  ronntry 
©elected  service  boars,  bred  sows  and  young  pigs  for 
sale.  H.C.&  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  _  Marbledale,  Conn 

BerKsli  ires 

Bargains  in  boars  all  ages;  sows  bred  or  open 
pigs,  $111.  Best  brouding,  tvpo  and  duality 

II.  M.  TERIVI LLIGKR,  -  Ki  r k  v  i  1 1 e,  N.  Y ! 

BERKSHIRES^1110  de*P’  h«»yy.  bone  type. 

blown  tor  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  light.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Buzman,  Md. 

FOR  PURE  RRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM  R 

I'.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

F1  O  R  SALE 

Duroc  Jerseys.  Kitber  sex.  Pairs  not  related.  Best 
of  breeding.  Registered  and  transferred.  Forquiek 
«uTn*’t,a'nt'u’  v®  months  pigs.  $15.00.  Two  months, 

Zb.jO.  Edward  van  Alslyne  S  Son,  Sunnyside  Farms,  Kinderhooh,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Different  ages,  all  young,  bred  to  order.  Price  on 
application.  F.  T00KE,  Morneyliuht  Farm.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

It’s  no  use  keeping  the  secret  for  “truth  will  out.” 

This  youngster  is 

The  Best  Bred  Bull 

ever  led  into  the  auction  ring.  That  is  saying  a  good 
deal  but  it  is  true  and  he  is  to  be 

The  Leading'  Attraction 

At  the  Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.’s 

Four  Great  Days  of  Sale 

November  15-16,  1915  November,  17-18,  1915 
Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion  Holstein  Sale  Pavilion 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  the  best  bull  that  can  be  bought  or  some 
high  class  females,  attend  this  sale 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc.,  Sale  Mgrs.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


CEW  CHOICE  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  ANO  BOARS 

r-T /?2?J.»LSry2.e’;,lit^.ers*  *10  ei“'“  but  worth  $15. 

CLOVERDALE  BARM,  C1IARLOTTK,  N.¥. 


EEP 


Wanted  Six  y°,mK  Leicester  ewes 

amcu  and  one  young  RAM.  Please  address 


:s 

„  . _young RAM.  Please  address 

Or.  V.  G.  SIM KtIO V ITCH .  While  House  Station,  New  Jersey 

Wanted  “Si OXFORD  EWES 

F.  COFF1JI,  Las  ton,  Pa. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm 

bouilett, Dorset, Lincoln, Cots woldandt  heviot  Kams 
lual  Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroc  and  Es¬ 
sex  sows  and  boars,  all  ages.  Pi  ires  ritrlit.  .Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  0.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON.  Lodi,  N.  if. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep-^]®10^ 

Ewes  for  sale.  Writo  for  prices,  elks  tiger,  liimuione.  m.  j. 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs-?,^/1 

prices.  WM.  MEKRf,  lielmoul,  Slew  York 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  g 

R.  K.  STEVENti  <fe  SONS,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshires^g 


REGISTERED 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

3  to  4  Months  Old 

For  Sale  at  Moderate  Prices.  Herd  Tuber¬ 
culin  Tested.  Apply  to 

JAMES  DUCKHAM,  OYSTER  BAY,  N.Y 


F  you  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
or  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  “book- 
lot”  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM.  Lewiston,  N.Y. 


(  H>o get  and  Porroti 


FFRRFTS  FOR  F  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

■  ■.nm.ia  run  «HLC  jno.  f.  Murray,  New  London,  o. 


FERRETS  FOR  S  A  LE~r 

C.  D.  MURRAY,  -  R.  2,  New  London,  Ohio 


F crrptc  for Sa  1  a  Either  color,  large  or 

rerrets  roroaie  8ln;l||.  lmited  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keeler  &  Co  .  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Gnllip  Piin«~7I',|o  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
UUIIIB  rups  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  I’a. 

Foxhnunri<r~'D°es'  Bitches.  Pups.  Pedigreed.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Field  Foxhound  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 

Z] 


EC  <3 


SE8 


FOR  SAI  F— Thoroughbred  Pereheron  Mare 
1  •Jr-Yi-il-i  Colts  foaled  In  1918,  (Spring.) 

K.  Grace,  La  Grangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  FAMILY  MARE  FOR  SALE 

Also  harness  and  surrey.  Mare  is  sound,  kind, 
true  anywhere;  an  extra  driver.  Weighs  1,10(1 
and  in  foal  to  Keg.  Pereheron  stallion.  Price,  $250; 
includes  surrey  and  harness  in  good  condition. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  -  Middlebury,  Vt. 


100  Pereheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  \V.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Pereheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

).  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


THE.  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit"  from  every  bound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cows  IViaf  wn\  improve  your  Dairy"? 

Write  for  f  ree  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,1 
_ Box  R  Peterboro.  N.H. 

For  Sale— Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

1  year  old.  Sire— Raymond  Bull  Moose  No.  22530. 
Great  Grand  Sire— 1m.  Masher  Sequel,  A.  It.  Dam- 
Golden  Cream  of  Springfield,  No.  40418.  A  fine 
healthy  bull,  in  splendid  condition  and  ready  for 
1 1  ;l [)l e,  if  sold  at  once.  Apply 
RIDGEV  JEW  FARM,  Box  S,  Caxenovia,  IN.  Y. 

Want  to  Buy  20  Guernsey  Cows 

'  Grades.”  M  ust  bo  young  and  good  ones.  M.B.  SMITH 
Post  office  address,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Johstown.  N.  J' 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ono  moil tli  to  fourteen  months  old;  fashionably 
bred;  good  size.  A  part  from  A.  R.  stock  Price's 
to  suit,  tlni  limes.  RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Sprinas.  N.Y. 

Choice  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Khig^Ttbo'cheno?” 

loi  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Manager  Hilltop  Farms,  Littleton.  N.  H 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  YVallace  Auehenbrain. 
Ilo  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

40  high  grade  Holstein  yearlings,  $.T5  each.  6  bulls, 
j  to  6  months  old.  Grandson  of  Pontiac;  Korndyke 
lrom  A.  It.  O.  dams,  $50  to  $75  each.  7g  Holstein 
heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  express  paid  in  lots 
°  ‘  1Vft  8.tered  and  Idgh  grade  cows  at  very  low 

prices.  liLAOAN  BROS..  TIILLY,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  lifKinif 

S4.09,  seven  days  30  days,  134.60.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  II.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  VATK8  FARMS,  Orchard  farL,  N,V. 


7  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  f.or  of  the 

i  "VLdiLin  HtirtHO  Pontiacs,  Sir  Veemau 
llengervebl  and  31  lb.  sire  breeding.  Write 

I*.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZKNOV1A,  NEWYORK 


For  Sale  6  High-grade  Holstein  Cows 

each  5  years  old;  to  freshen  Oct  1,1915.  Price.  $70. 
Kichar<l  D.  De  Forest,  -  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Cattle  P,  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
si  civi «  value  all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  ga 

A  usable  Valley  Farm,  KeesevLlle,  New  York 
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THE  HENYARD 


Trouble  With  Ducks. 

I  am  trying  to  raise  my  first  family  of 
(lucks.  It  is  a  small  family  at  best,  and 
has  grown  smaller.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  duck  when  he  keels  over  and 
dies  without  any  reason?  What  is  the 
best  thing  to  feed  them?  B.  J. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  is 
the  cause  of  trouble  without  more  data, 
but  it  looks  like  too  much  sun.  I  judge 
so  because  I  used  to  lose  ducklings  when 
I  was  a  beginner  just  as  you  describe 
and  am  sure  (now)  that  they  were  sun- 
struck.  Young  ducks  must  have  plenty 
of  shade.  One  of  the  best  feeds  for  duck¬ 
lings  for  the  first  few  days  is  rolled  oats, 
slightly  moistened,  with  a  little  fine  grit. 
Sand  will  do  if  you  cannot  get  chicken 
grit.  Gradually  change  to  a  variety  of 
ground  grains,  whatever  you  can  con¬ 
veniently  get.  They  should  have  some¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  vegetable  food  mixed 
with  the  mash  in  order  to  do  their  best 
and  after  two  weeks  some  meat  scrap 
should  be  mixed  with  the  mash.  Some 
put  in  a  pinch  of  salt  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  any  lumps  get  in.  A 
little  ground  charcoal  occasionally  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  keep  them  healthy.  A  good- 
sized  run  and  plenty  of  clean  water  com¬ 
pletes  about  all  that  I  think  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary.  w.  H.  n. 

Care  of  Young  Pheasants. 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  on  care 
of  young  pheasants  after  hatching? 
What  is  the  period  of  incubation? 

Woodstock,  Va.  E.  h.  a. 

In  some  parts  of  Virginia  the  ruffed 
grouse  is  called  pheasant.  Does  E.  II.  A. 
mean  this  or  the  Mongolian  pheasant? 
Little  has  been  written  on  the  raising 
of  young  ruffed  grouse,  but  many  recent 
articles  in  the  magazines  have  told  how 
to  raise  Mongolian  pheasants.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  differ  in  many  details,  but  for  both 
birds  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  to  treat  them  about  like  young 
turkeys  or  guineas  ill  the  same  locality. 
It  will  be  better  to  keep  them  shut  up 
with  the  hen  for  a  few  days,  until  they 
learn  to  come  when  she  calls.  The  food 
should  be  more  varied  than  for  young 
chicks  and  should  contain  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  meat.  Some  of  the  prepared 
pheasant  foods  are  said  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  dried  insects.  Young 
Mongolian  pheasants  soon  learn  to  catch 
grasshoppers  if  these  are  numerous.  If 
the  birds  are  to  be  kept  in  yards  it  is 
necessary  to  be  sure  that  these  are  well 
drained,  and  that  rats  are  kept  out  as 
much  as  possible.  The  food  should  con¬ 
sist  of  various  grains,  some  green  stuff  and 
some  form  of  meat,  which  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  (that  is,  not  tainted).  Take  care  to 
feed  about  all  the  birds  can  use,  but  not 
to  overfeed.  Where  the  birds  have  free 
range,  all  that  is  necessary  after  the  first 
few  days  is  to  give  them  a  little  grain 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  keep  them  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  some  one  place  for  a 
part  of  their  feed.  Mongolian  pheasants 
do  best  where  they  can  hide  in  tall  grass 
and  feed  in  the  edges  of  the  meadows 
close  by.  They  like  marshes  which  are 
partly  grown  up  to  bushes,  and  the  rest 
grassy,  but  they  go  to  some  dry  hill  to 
pass  the  night.  A.  c.  w. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Sweet  Clover  Crank. 

In  answer  to  the  articles  of  E.  L.  M. 
and  O.  W.,  on  page  1001,  would  say  that 
all  of  my  horses,  cows,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  are  Sweet-clover  fed,  as  I  do  not  al¬ 
low  anything  else  to  grow  on  my  entire 
farm,  and  you  never  saw  nicer  stock  than 
mine,  all  plump  and  fat.  And  why 
shouldn’t  they  be,  when  Sweet  clover 
contains  more  protein  than  any  other  for¬ 
age  (see  report  from  the  N.  ,T.  State 
Experimental  Station  on  page  984)  ?  I 
am  getting  more  and  better  eggs  than 
ever  before.  E.  L.  M.’s  hens  must  have 
spent  a  day  or  two  in  the  family  sugar 
box.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
eggs,  butter  or  milk,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
have  had  any  more  Sweet  clover  exper¬ 
ience  than  I,  but  of  course  mine  is  of 
a  strain  that  has  been  cultivated  for  16 
years  in  the  Western  States,  where  it  is 
one  of  their  principal  forage  crops.  I 
would  not  give  a  cent  a  bushel  for  wild 
Sweet  clover  seed,  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
grow  on  the  roads  next  to  my  farm.  I 
would  not  have  paid  $15  per  bushel  for 
all  of  my  Sweet  clover  seed  if  I  had 
thought  that  the  wild  was  any  good.  O. 
W.  says  it  has  a  “coarse  branching  stalk 
four  or  five  feet  high,”  but  if  he  would 
cut  it  at  the  proper  time  it  would  never 
grow  higher  than  30  inches.  If  he  does 
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not  grow  seed  he  can  cut  it  three  times 
a  year,  and  get  a  large  quantity  of  hay, 
and  of  better  quality  than  from  any  other 
legume,  and  none  of  his  stock  will  touch 
anything  else  if  they  can  get  Sweet  clover 
if  cut  when  young  and  tender,  but  if 
allowed  to  get  coarse  and  woody  it  would 
be  exactly  like  all  other  hay  under  like 
conditions.  I  cut  a  large  crop  of  nice 
tender  hay  in  June,  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  blooming,  and  then  a  crop  of  seed  in 
August,  as  the  seed  crop  is  more  valua¬ 
ble.  A.  BLOOMINGD  ALE. 

New  York. 

Sweet  Clover  Notes. 

Was  it  the  Hope  Farm  man  that  set 
out  Alfalfa  plants?  So  did  I.  We  set 
them  3x4  feet  (Grimm’s  Alfalfa,  two  year 
plants)  kept  well  hoed,  nice  solid  clumps, 
but  the  deer  have  kept  them  eaten  within 
an  inch  of  the  ground.  I  set  out  Sweet 
clover  plants  on  this  ground,  that  stand 
seven  feet  high.  I  shall  cut  these  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  carefully  resetting  one  year  seed¬ 
lings  over  this  ground.  Our  stock  readily 
eat  Sweet  clover  when  cut  young.  Is 
there  any  danger  in  feeding,  with  judg¬ 
ment,  freshly  cut,  to  hogs,  calves  and 
horses?  We  have  seen  none  as  yet. 

Connecticut.  M.  w.  B. 

Sweet  Clover  and  Poultry. 

I  seeded  Sweet  clover  in  my  poultry 
yard  last  Spring  and  turned  the  chickens 
on  it  when  about  10  inches  high.  About 
40  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  smelt  and  tast¬ 
ed  very  strongly  of  the  clover,  so  much 
as  to  be  inedible.  We  cut  the  clover  and 
fed  it  green  to  the  dairy  cows,  and,  like 
your  correspondent,  banished  it  from  the 
poultry  yard.  S.  H.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Australian  Egg-laying  Contest. 

The  final  report  of  the  South  Austral¬ 
ian,  1914-15,  egg  laying  competition  pre¬ 
sents  some  features  of  interest  to  Amer¬ 
ican  poultry  men.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  entries  were  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  indicating  the  popularity  of  that 
breed  in  the  Antipodes;  340  hens  in  the 
section  devoted  to  light  breeds  laid  66,- 
748  eggs,  or  an  average  of  196.3  eggs  per 
hen.  Much  was  made  of  size  of  eggs, 
those  pens  whose  eggs  did  not  average 
two  ounces  each  in  weight  being  disqual¬ 
ified.  This  resulted  in  disqualifying  10 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  and  many  other 
birds  in  the  individual  contests.  The 
highest  individual  score  (278  eggs)  was 
made  by  a  White  Leghorn. 

Never  in  a  long  experience,  it  is  stated, 
have  food  prices  risen  so  rapidly  and  to 
such  an  extreme  height.  The  annual 
food  cost  per  hen  amounted  to  $1.75, 
leaving  a  profit  over  cost  of  food  of  $2.04. 
The  foods  used  were  simple,  consisting 
of  wheat,  pollard,  bran,  Lucerne  (Alfal¬ 
fa),  and  meat  meal.  Maize  (corn)  is 
spoken  of  as  valuable  for  occasional  feed¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  Winter,  apparently 
showing  that  Australian  hens  are  not  as 
exclusively  corn-fed  as  their  American 
sisters  are  apt  to  be.  The  director 
speaks  highly  of  the  value  of  charcoal 
for  fowls  at  all  ages  and  also  commends 
Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  as  food  ad¬ 
juncts  rather  than  as  medicine. 

Director  Laurie  lays  great  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  eliminating  broodi¬ 
ness  in  Leghorns  by  selection  in  breeding. 
He  regards  broodiness  as  a  distinct,  here¬ 
ditary  character,  in  the  Mendelian  sense, 
a  masked  character  most  likely  to  reap¬ 
pear  at  the  natural  reproductive  season, 
but  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  food. 
Years  of  testing  have  convinced  him  that 
the  best  layers  exhibit  a  desire  to  brood. 
He  also  believes  that  broodiness  is  trans¬ 
mitted  equally  through  male  and  female 
lines  and  that  non-broodiness  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  “recessive”  character.  Breeding 
from  "immature  stock  is  condemned,  hens 
of  two  seasons  laying  being  considered  as 
of  the  best  age  for  breeding.  That  high 
egg  production  is  transmitted  through  the 
male  side  is  also  stated,  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  unless  the  male  bird  in  a  breed¬ 
ing  pen  were  the  son  of  a  high  producer 
the  progeny  would,  as  a  rule,  be  poor 
layers.  This  has  been  taught  in  America, 
but  Director  Laurie  claims  priority  of 
observation  in  this  respect.  M.  B.  D. 


0  FOR  DAIRY  COWS  H 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
Of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp. gluten  feed,  corn  distillers'  (Trains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  6alt,  that’ s  all ;  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  aloss  intoaprofit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  formore 
profits.  Sold  on  “money  back  If  not  satisfied" plan. ILARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO.,  647Gille*pie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  Guaranteed 

Worm  Expeller 


GILBERT  HESS,  M.D..  D.  V.  S. 

Worms  are  .’esponsible  for  nine-tenths  of  your 
hog  troubles  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  fall.  Do  not  be  misled,  thinking 
your  hogs  have  some  other  ailment.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  their  trouble  is  worms.  My  Stock  Tonic 
will  positively  expel  these  worms  and  keep  your 
hogs  in  a  healthy  condition,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  resist  disease  and  lay  on  fat.  Feed  my  Stock 
Tonic  to  your  hogs  right  now. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Makes  Stock  Healthy — Expels  Worms 
25-lb.  pall,  $1.60 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00 
Why  pay  the  peddler  twice  my  price? 

It  isn’t  enough  to  rid  your  hogs  of  worms,  mark  you.  You 
must  also  tone  them  up  and  put  them  in  such  a  clean,  vigorous 
condition  as  to  make  worm  development  impossible.  That 
is  why  my  Stock  Tonic  not  only  contains  vermifuges  to  expel 
the  worms,  but  it  also  has  in  it  tonics,  blood  builders  and 
laxatives  to  build  up  and  regulate  the  animal’s  system. 

My  Tonic  Is  highly  concentrated,  as  the  small  dose  quantity  will 
prove,  and  as  I  have  no  horses,  wagons  and  salesmen  to  pay  tor, 
I  can  sell  you  at  rock-bottom  prices  through  your  local  dealer. 

My  Stock  Tonic  also  aids  digestion  and  assimilation,  makes 
your  hogs  and  other  stock  thrive ;  it  is  the  result  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  I  have  acquired  as  a  veterinarian,  doctor  of 
medicine  and  stock  raiser.  Formula  on  every  package. 

So  sure  am  1  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  keep  your  stock 
healthy  and  expel  worms,  that  I  have  authorized  my  dealer 
In  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  Tonic  lor  all  your 
stock  and.  If  it  does  not  do  all  1  claim.  Just  return  the  empty 
packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

25-lb.  pail,  $1.60 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00,  smaller  packages  as  low  as 
60c(exceptin  Canadaand  the  far  West  and  the  South),  Send 
for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  tonic  during  the  moulting  period.  It  gives  the  moulting  hen 
vitality  to  force  out  the  old  quills,  grow  new  feathers  and  get  back  on 
the  Job  laying  eggs  all  winter.  It  tones  up  the 
dormant  egg  organs  and  makes  hens  lay. 

Also  starts  the  pullets  to  laying.  Econom¬ 
ical  to  use — a  penny’s  worth  is  enough 
for  30  fowl  per  day.  lj  lbs.  25c ;  5  lbs.  60c; 

25-lb.  pall,  $2.50  (except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West).  Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 

Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it, 
sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks 
and  dust  bath.  Also  destroys  bugs  on 
cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms, 
slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
etc.  Comesinhandy 
sifting-top  cans, 

1  lb.  25c;  8  lbs. 

60c  (except  ,  ..  ... 
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For  every  2  hogs, 
put  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic 
in  the  swill  twice 
a  day  and  /  guar¬ 
antee  it  will  get 
the  worms. 


IIHS 


If  you  have  a 
sick  or  injured 
animal,  write  me, 
giving  symptoms, 
and  I  will  send 
you  prescription 
ind  letter  ol 
advice  free  ol 
charge.  Send 
2c  stamp  fot 
reply. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!]^ 

A  A  ja  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

\  nM  Sa  fly  Jr.  No.  1.  Light  running? 

U?  tfJL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 

^  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

«apr  per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
largrer  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 
Oft  nave'  Frpp Trial  Earns  its  own  cost 

w  uays  tree  i  run  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  **direct-from-factory”  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


DIRIGO  SILOS— i 

are  quality  silos — highest  gradelumbei — 
air  tight,  continuous  doors — the  only 
perfect,  permanent  steel  ladder  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  doors — best  construction 
and  workmanship — genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative — last  longer — perfect  ensilage 
■ — easy  to  erect — no  agents,  but  sold 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  a  low  price. 
Send  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices 
of  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  SILOS. 

Special  discount  for  orders  now. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN.  MAINE 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

Ittelis  how  to  take  ott  and  caro  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  froight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hide,  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  LyellAve..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG’S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cur® 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ete.  50  cent*;  post¬ 
paid.  £.  Klmiig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Phil*. 


There  is  yet  time  to  get  one  of 

Those  Good 
GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

For  this  year’s  crop  we  are 
making  immediate  shipments. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  West  St.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 
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MINERAL1^ 

Jl  r  t'SO 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $ 2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  fot 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pric* 
81.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  '  ‘Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons . 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  LjjjJ 

landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK, 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Sept.  10,  1915. 


BKAN8. 


Marrow.  1 0U  lbs.. 

Medium  . . 

Pea  . 

Ketl  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


7  75  @  7  80 
5  60  @  a  75 
5  25  @  5  45 
5  70  @  6  50 
7  50  @  7  60 

4  70  @  4  85 

5  20  @  5  30 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be 
much  better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
prices  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  . . 

. .  $1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.01 

May  .  .  . 

..  1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

June  . . 

. .  1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1 .45 

1.60 

J  uly  .  . 

.  .  1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug.  .  . 

.  .  1.32 

1.47 

1.62 

1.77 

1.92 

Sept.  . . 

. .  1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.86 

2.01 

BUTTKK. 

The  better  grades  of  creamery  and 
dairy  advanced  one-half  cent  but  this  was 
at  once  lost.  The  warehouse  report  issued 
this  week  gives  the  holdings  in  45  houses 
as  82, 844, (XX)  pounds,  or  19,178,000  more 
than  last  year.  This  report  however, 
does  not  cover  nearly  all  the  butter  in 
storage,  as  some  of  the  largest  houses 
make  no  figures  public. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  26(4@  27 

Extra,  92  score  .  26)4@  26 

Good  to  Choice  .  22  @  24 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  21 

State  Dairy,  best .  25  @  25^ 

Common  to  Good .  20  @  24 

Ladles  .  18  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  20 

Process  .  20  @  23 


KKE3H  FRUITS. 

The  absence  of  Jewish  buyers  on  their 
religious  holiday  weakened  the  market  de¬ 
cidedly  as  they  fire  an  important  feature 
in  the  fruit  trade.  The  range  in  apple 
prices  is  widening  as  the  better  qualities 
arrive.  There  has  been  a  fair  movement 
of  choice  McIntosh.  Wealthy,  and  N.  W. 
Greenings  at  $2.50  per  barrel.  Good 
color  is  required  to  bring  these  figures,  or 
anything  like  them,  however.  Pears  are 
in  free  supply  and  Bartletts  50  cents  per 
barrel  lower.  Sizes  afe  better  than  last 
year,  when  many  were  pinched  with 
drought.  Peaches  low,  but  selling  well 
when  sound.  Plums  in  surplus  and  low. 
Small  quantities  of  late  bearing  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  are  on  hand,  go¬ 
ing  mainly  at  low  prices.  It.  is  useless 
to  ship  the  Fall-bearing  strawberry  here 
unless  better  than  medium  in  quality,  as 
with  the  abundance  of  other  fruits  they 
will  not  sell  profitably  merely  because 
they  are  strawberries. 


A pples— Duchess,  bbl .  2  00  @2  76 

N.  VV.  Greening,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

Alexander,  bbl .  2  50  @3  60 

Gravenstein  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Blush  .  1  75  @  2  50 

Wealthy .  2  00  @  3  60 

Fall  Pippin .  1  50  @3  00 

Culls,  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  3  @  7 

Figs,  qt .  5  @  15 

Grapes,  181b  case  .  40  @  75 

41b.  bkt .  8  @  111 

Blackberries,  qr .  5  @  10 

Huckleberries,  ar .  4  @  10 

Nova  Scotia,  qt .  10  @  16 

Plums,  carrier .  50  @  1  00 

201b  bkt .  25  @  60 

Pears — Bartlett,  bbl .  .  2  50  @4  50 

Clapp  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  4  50  @  6  00 

Rose .  3  00  @3  75 

Anjou  .  2  75  @  3  25 

Sheldon .  3  00  @  3  75 

Peaches,  State,  bkt .  20  @  60 

State,  carrier  .  60  @  1  50 

Jersey,  bkt .  25  @  60 

Up-river  bkt .  25  @  50 

Mo.  and  Ark.,  bu-bkt .  40  @  80 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  75  @  3  00 

Watermelons,  carload  .  100  00'di  300  00 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  26  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  26  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  26ftf. 

Chicago  creamery.  22@25. 

Kansas  City,  24@27. 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  have  been  light  this  week,  and 
prices  advanced  one-half  cent.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  firm,  especially  on  daisies  and  other 
small  sizes. 


Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  14 H® 

Average  fancy  .  13^@  14 

Under  grades .  11  @  12 

Daisies,  best .  14%@  15 

Young  Americas .  15  @  15)6 

Skims,  special .  10  @  11 

Fair  to  good .  7  @  9 


Chicago.  Apples,  bbl,,  1  25@2  75. 

St.  Louis,  75@2  50 
Pittsburg,  1  50@2  75. 

Cincinnati.  2  00@2  75. 

Buffalo.  2  00@350. 

Boston,  2  00@3  00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  in  better  condition  and 
some  price  improvement  is  noted  on  the 
upper  grades.  Sweet  potatoes  in  surplus 
and  much  lower.  Very  little  call  for 
onions.  Tomatoes  low  except  for  fancy 
Stone. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 1  25  @  1  65 

Del.  and  Md . 1  00  @  1  50 

Jersey  .  75  @  1  25 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 


Cuba,  N.  Y.,  13. 
Watertown  N.  Y.,  12%@I3. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  12S>4@13. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  )2%@13. 


*  EGGS 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  medium 
and  lower  grades.  Fancy  new  laid  are 
scarce. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  34  @  35 

Medium  togood .  25  @  31 

Mixed  colors,  best .  30  @  31 

Common  to  good .  24  @  28 

Storage,  best,  .  23  @  24 

Common .  18  @  21 


St,  Louis,  gathered,  19@20. 

Chicago,  21022. 

Kansas  City,  15020. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  21022. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

The  supply  for  the  first  Hebrew  holi¬ 
day  was  large.  The  best  fowls  and  chick¬ 
ens  brought  one-half  cent  more  than  last 
week,  and  choice  ducks  two  cents  ad¬ 
vance. 


Chickens,  lb .  16  @ 

Fowls  .  15  @ 

Roosters .  10^@ 

Ducks . . .  16  @ 

Geese .  16  @ 


Chicago,  Chickens  16@10)6 
Kansas  City,  16. 


16)6 

16 

19 

15)6 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  market  on  fresh-killed  is  in  poor 
condition  demand  being  light  and  supplies 
on  the  way  large. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broile,rs.  lb .  24  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  40  @  50 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  14  @  18 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  18 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  3  60 


WOOL. 

At  the  London  auctions  going  on  this 
week  there  are  heavy  offerings  of  cross¬ 
breds,  being  taken  mainly  by  home  trade 
and  Russia.  Recent  Boston  sales  of  do¬ 
mestic  wool  have  been :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  26  to  27 ; 
half  blood,  32  to  33 ;  three-eighths  blood, 
37  to  38 ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  35  to  36;  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  30  to  31 ;  fine  unwashed,  26  to  27. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Late  receipts  met  a  poor  market,  as 
Kosher  killing  for  the  week  was  over.  A 
few  Virginia  steers  brought  $S.45.  Thov 
averaged  slightly  better  than  1,200 
pounds.  Calves  very  dull  and  lower. 
Lambs  rather  scarce. 


Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . . 


7  85  @  9  00 
4  50  @  5  76 
3  00  @  6  50 

8  50  @12  75 
6  00  @  8  00 
3  60  @  6  00 
8  00  @  9  50 
7  50  @  8  60 


( General  Markets  an  page  1151.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Her  name  is  “Daisy”  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford’s  Way”  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1875.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
^Jatclifo^^aindeaHacjory^^Dept^346JffajjkeganAlIjnoh 


SILO  FILLERS  WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


RlhO - - - -  ,ye  u 

^  a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  ew 
and  cutter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a 
cutters  that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  spe 
price  and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly 
going  to  have  one  of  these  on  a  money-sav 
proposition.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior 
gines.  They  are  the  big  money-maker  and  lal 
saver  on  a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  < 
ter  and  engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  ht 
Tell  us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  reel 
by  return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but 
not  delay.  Act  quickly. 

»•  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  C 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  ( 


OVER  A  DOZEN  DAUGHTERS 

OF 


CROWN  PRINCE  MECHTHILDE  DE  KOL 

are  one  of  the  good  features  of 

THE  HAVERHILL  SALE 

at  HAVERHILL,  MASS.,  OCT.  1,  1915 

THE  ENTIRE  DISPERSION 

of  the  E.  D.  Taylor  herd  is  another. 

Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  mighty  good  things  in 
connection  with  this  sale. 

Exceptionally  good  blood  lines  are  represented. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  excellent  young  cows  and 
heifers  with  great  prospects  before  them. 

A.  R.  O.  cows  and  daughters  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
Daughters  and  granddaughters  of  noted  sires  and  dams. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  one-day  sales. 

Yes — all  animals  over  6  mo.  of  age  will  be  tuberculin 
tested  by  State  approved  veterinarians. 

Plan  now  to  attend  if  you  want  something  to  take 
home  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  INC., 

Sale  Managers  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


SAVES  MONEY 

FOR  FARMERS! 

LUMBERMEN1 

Oue  man  accomplishes  more  than  two 
men  with  cross-cut  saw,  Is  folding, 
compact,  adjustable,  easily  carried 
and  operated  by  only  one  man,  who 
stands  upright. 

FOREST  KING  <J^G  MACHINE 

Astonishes  Everybody 

It  saws  low  clown,  saving 
lumber.  Saves  labor — time — 
money—  backaches.  Every 
farmer  that  owns  a  wood  lot, 
every  timber  land  owner, and 
every  lumberman  needs  it. 

Pamphlet  free. 

GLOBE  MACHINE  CO.. 

5  Bank  Bldg.  Machias,  Me 


Funabout  Fords 

A  regular  book  of  side  splitting 
funniest  stories  and  poems  about 
Ford  autos.  64  pages,  board  cover, 
2  colors.  Only  25c  prepaid. 

The  Howell  Co..  608  S.  Dearborn  St„  Dept.  4345,  Chicago 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 


Sheep  in  America,  Wing . $1.00 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 

Harper  . 1.40 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Butter 
Making,  Publow  . 50 


The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  A4.n  AnIa  Dnemnee  BE  a  chauffeur,  an  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
LCarll  HUIO  DUSIneSS  garage  for  yourself.  We  give  thorough  courses  of 
,  ,  instruction  in  shop  and  on  road.  We  buy  and  rebuild 

modern  cars,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  of  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination. 

Write  or  calljand  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Learn  By 
Practise 


Furnace  com-  Prompt 

fort  at  stove  ^^^hipment  1 

cost  Thousands 

of  homes  are  just 
suited  for  this  type  of  fur¬ 
nace.  Easy  to  set  up— no  heating 
pipes  to  fit— no  installation  problem— yet 
heats  every  room  with  forced  warm  air.  Write  for  i 
offer  on  Frcc  Xrial_Cash 


or  Easy  Payments 

We  pay  freight  and.  ship  within  24  hours 


guaranty.  We  also  sell  pipe 


$100,000  | 

furnace  and  supply 
Write 


complete  plans  FREE  prepared  by  experts 
today  and  ask  for  furnace  catalog  No.  910. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

300,000  families  using  Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves,  Furnaces,  White  Enameled  Metal  Kitch¬ 
en  Kabinets  and  Tables.  4  cata¬ 
logs — say  which  you  want. 

We  '_7r__  r__ 

pay  V‘.‘:  ^  '  Cash 

freight  LLLifriiEJ  0 1  1  f?  or  credit 


Save 

$40  to  *50 

or  more  on 

Pipeless 

Furnace 


i  v  TWpflFI  tlTJlf"  can’t 

L  fflsKVvTr  slip"  steel  belt. 

Friction  clutch  right 
on  Press.  Simply  Bwallowa 
hay. and  turns  out  solid,  salable 
”7  balea.  Simple  aelf  feeder  and  block 
dropper.  Engine  with  magneto.  We  make 
le  and  Belt  Power  Dresses  too.  Write  Now. 


Coupled 
Up  Short 


Start  or  i 
Instantly 


Tons  Per  Hour 


wee  e  nose  Big  fronts 

Now  men  everywhere  are  making  big  money  with  the 
famous  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  (Motor  Power).  $10—  ^ 

$15  $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common. 

3VS  for  itself  i?  a  short  time  from  , 

Hjo  IUI  II9CII  the  profits.  Solid 
steel  construction — certain  sure  op- 
eration.  Makes  its  own  power 
from  simple.sturdy  Sand-  ,  it* it  '  1 

wich  gas  engine  (4,  ^ 

6  or  8  H.  P.) 

on  same  *  *+ 

truck. 


Can 
Stop 

"Get  Our 
Free  Book 

-  Tons  Tell"  pictures  and 
describes  these  great  presses. 

Write  for  a  copy  now. 

^  ^SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,520  Oak  Si.  Sandwich,  111.  *“r 

Bo< 520  ,  Council  Blulfs,  la.— Bo*  520' Kansas  City.  Mo.  Baling 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Value  of  Sprouted  Wheat. 

I  use  a  lot  of  wheat  for  my  chickens, 
and,  owing  to  the  wet  weather,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  sprouted  wheat  here.  Is 
it  as  nourishing  as  whole  wheat?  V\  ill 
it  give  the  same  result?  d.  w.  y. 

Michigan. 

The  food  value  of  this  wheat  would  de¬ 
pend  on  how  much  it  had  sprouted  and 
how  free  it  was  from  decay,  since  food 
value  is  the  amount  built  into  or  burned 
in  the  body  of  the  amount  digested,  that 
is,  it  is  a  fraction  of  a  fraction.  Like  an 
egg  which  has  had  24  hours  under  a  hen, 
its  immediate  decrease  in  value  is  slight, 
its  future  value  depends  on  how  it  is 
kept,  with  the  risk  of  decay  always  pres¬ 
ent.  If  you  were  asked  the  value  of 
some  partly  incubated  eggs,  you  would 
want  to  know  how  long  they  were  warm, 
and  what  had  been  done  with  them  since. 
The  fertile  egg  and  the  grain  of  wheat 
both  consist  of  an  outer  protective  coat, 
a  layer  of  meat-maker,  (albumen,  glu¬ 
ten),  and  a  bunch  of  heat-maker,  (yolk, 
starch),  and  a  little  group  of  cells  which 
have  “life,”  that  is,  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  these  cells  will  break  down  the 
meat-stuff  and  build  it  into  a  new  in¬ 
dividual,  getting  energy,  heat,  from  the 
heat-stuff  until  the  new  being  can  get 
food  for  itself.  When  we  hard-boil  an 
egg  which  has  been  incubated  a  day,  we 
find,  around  the  germ,  a  spot  where  the 
white  is  watery.  The  albumen  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  life  of  the  embryo;  both 
the  egg  and  the  wheat  begin  to  die  the 
instant  they  begin  to  live. 

'  The  wheat  which  begins  to  sprout  be¬ 
gins  to  change  its  gluten  to  other  things, 
its  starch  to  malt  sugar.  Just  as  a 
slightly  incubated  egg  rots  easily,  so  the 
new  stuff  formed  in  the  wheat  is  the 
choice  food  of  bacteria,  mold,  etc.,  and 
the  products  of  germ  life  are  apt  to  be 
useless  or  harmful.  Fresh  sprouted  grain 
is  of  value  in  a  mixed  ration,  but  unless 
it  .is  well  dried  and  kept  wholly  free 
from  decay,  especially  mold,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  good,  by  mid-Winter.  At 
best  it  would  then  be  worth  less  than 
sound  wheat,  since  some  of  the  gluten 
has  been  used.  The  question  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  value  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
grains,  its  future  value  on  how  it  keeps. 
Even  a  very  little  mold  or  decay  will 
sicken  hens,  especially  if  they  are  not  on 
free  range.  F.  D.  c. 


Proportion  of  Stock  to  Pasture. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  how  many 
cows  can  be  pastured  to  the  acre  on 
clover  and  Timothy,  or  how  many  acres 
to  the  cow?  I  know  this  would  vary  a 
lot,  but  ask  what  is  considered  the  aver¬ 
age  estimate.  c.  F.  p. 

Michigan. 

The  difference  in  seasons,  soils  and 
condition  of  same  vary  so  much  there 
would  be  no  way  of  knowing  the  number 
of  acres  required  to  pasture  a  cow.  With 
us  on  fairly  good  Pennsylvania  hill  pas¬ 
ture  in  good  grass  we  usually  count  we 
can  keep  a  cow  to  every  three  acres  of 
land,  during  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
and  count  on  half  as  much  more  for  later 
feed  after  the  meadows  have  been  cut  and 
fit  to  turn  on  ror  Fall  feed,  or  otherwise 
we  depend  on  a  full  feed  of  some  green 
crop  after  July  15  to  August  1.  , 

Pennsylvania.  judson  macafee. 

I  have  never  confined  my  stock  to  a 
test  on  a  small  patch,  having  always 
more  than  one,  but  under  my  observation 
of  others  I  have  known  one  cow  to  pas¬ 
ture  very  well  the  season  through  on  two 
acres  by  cutting  something  late  and 
patching  a  little.  If  I  were  to  confine 
to  two  acres  or  at  that  rate  on  ordinary 
pasture  I  would  sow  something  early  to 
patch  out  with,  and  begin  to  cut  and  feed 
with  it  as  soon  as  July  15,  or  else  feed 
a  ration  of  grain  such  as  w’heat  bran 
and  a  little  cottonseed  meal  or  any  good 
prepared  feed.  T.  c.  howe. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  you  speak  of  Timothy  and  clover 
for  pasture,  I  suppose  you  mean  Ited  or 
Alsike  clover  as  commonly  grown  for  hay. 
Such  a  pasture  as  your  inquirer  suggests 
is  not  satisfactory.  Timothy  and  Red 
or  Alsike  clover  as  usually  seeded  for  hay 
does  not  make  a  satisfactory  pasture.  It 
would  require  a  large  acreage  to  supply 
sufficient  feed  throughout  the  season — 
three  to  six  acres  per  cow,  depending  on 
soil  fertility  and  season.  Timothy  and 
Red  or  Alsike  clover  are  valuable  pasture 
grasses,  but  should  be  supplemented  with 
other  small  growing  grasses  and  clovers 
in  order  to  have  the  ground  fully  occu¬ 
pied  throughout  the  season.  If  your  in¬ 
quirer  will  look  at  any  good  meadow 
where  a  large  crop  of  hay  has  recently 
been  taken  (Timothy  and  clover)  he  will 
observe  that  the  ground  looks  quite  bare. 
A  good  pasture  should  look  like  a  well- 
kept  lawn — every  inch  occupied  by  some 
variety  of  grass  or  clover.  In  order  to 
get  such  a  pasture  a  great  variety  of 
grasses  and  clovers  must  be  sown.  Most 
of  the  reliable  seed  houses  put  up  pas¬ 
ture  mixtures  for  high  or  low  situations. 
I  would  suggest  that  he  get  in  touch  with 
one  of  them  or  write  his  nearest  experi¬ 
ment.  station.  Here  in  Northern  New 
York  we  use  Timothy,  Red-top,  June 
grass — a  variety  of  Blue  grass — Red,  Al¬ 
sike  and  White  clover,  lee  w.  servey. 

New  York. 


Feeding  Hogs. 

I  have  16  shotes ;  would  like  you  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  ration  for  growing  them  best.  I 
have  to  buy  all  grain.  Prices  as  follows: 
Wheat  shorts,  $1.75;  meal,  $1.70;  bran, 
$1.25;  cottonseed  meal.  $1.70;  tankage, 
$2.75.  At  what  age  and  size  is  it  best  to 
sell  hogs  to  make  the  most  off  them? 

Western  New  York.  h.  l.  s. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  as  a  suitable  ration  for  feeding 
shotes  it  being  assumed  that  they  now 
weigh  about  50  pounds  each :  Wheat 
shorts,  100  pounds ;  cornmeal,  200 
pounds ;  tankage,  25  pounds ;  black  strap 
molasses,  40  pounds ;  bone  meal,  five 
pounds.  I  would  mix  these  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  slop  and  feed  it  in  such 
quantities  as  the  pigs  will  clean  up  with 
relish  twice  daily.  Under  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  East  it  would  seem  most 
profitable  if  you  would  market  these  hogs 
as  soon  as  they  weigh  225  pounds,  live 
weight,  as  this  is  the  most  economical 
age  and  weight  to  dispose  of  them.  Since 
it  costs  quite  as  much  to  put  on  the  third 
100  pounds  as  it  does  to  put  on  the  first 
200  pounds,  it  is  economical,  both  as  far 
as  price  and  gain  are  concerned,  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  animals  when  they  reach  this 
stage  of  maturity.  Corn  with  10  per 
cent,  of  tankage  will  prove  sufficient  after 
the  pigs  weigh  150  pounds.  Molasses 
would  cheapen  this  ration.  F  c.  M. 

Rations  for  Growing  Pig. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  rations  for 
growing  pigs  but  they  all  call  for  tank¬ 
age  or  brewers’  grains,  which  we  cannot 
get  here.  I  can  get  corn,  oats  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran,  bone  meal,  linseed  meal  and 
gluten.  What  would  be  the  best  mixture 
and  what  proportions  for  growing  pigs? 

Maine.  s.  e.  N. 

The  following  combinations  of  ground 
grains  are  recommended  by  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Madison,  Wis.,  as  well 
suited  for  the  development  of  young  pigs, 
and  these  grains  are  obtainable  almost 
anywhere :  32  pounds  each  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats,  to 
which  four  pound*  of  oil  meal  are  added. 
Or.  47  pounds  each  of  cornmeal  and 
wheat  middlings  ,to  which  six  pounds  of 
oil  meal  are  added.  Or,  32  pounds  each 
of  ground  barley,  wheat  middlings  and 
ground  oats,  to  which  four  pounds  of  oil 
meal  are  added.  Any  one  of  these  ra¬ 
tions  should  be  suited  to  your  purpose. 

M.  b.  d. 


There  are  several  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  of  them  are 
fertility  of  the  land,  whether  or  not  the 
land  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass 
and  clover,  weather  conditions,  size  of 
cows  and  perhaps  we  should  add  whether 
the  land  has  a  good  seedinv  of  grass  and 
clover  and  an  absence  of  weeds.  Prob¬ 
ably  an  average  would  be  between  one 
and  two  acres  per  cow. 

New  York.  iiarold  f.  hubbs. 


Worms  in  Horse. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  a  farm  paper 
that  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  borax 
in  feed  or  wrater  for  three  days,  stop 
three  days  and  then  give  three  more 
days,  will  rid  a  horse  of  all  worms. 
Please  advise  if  this  is  true  and  if  it  is 
harmful  to  the  horse.  h.  a.  w. 

Michigan. 

Borax  is  accounted  one  of  the  para¬ 
siticides,  but  is  a  feeble  one  and  not  com¬ 
monly  used.  Dried  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  is  the  favorite  worm  destroy¬ 
er,  the  dose  being  one  dram  night  and 
morning  in  feed  for  one  week,  then  skip 
ten  days  and  repeat.  It  is  usual  to  com¬ 
bine  it  with  equal  quantities  of  salt  and 
sulphur.  It  is  not  a  safe  medicine  for 
pregnant  mares.  We  have  not  tried  bor¬ 
ax  in  practice  and  it  may  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  we  suppose  and  certainly 
would  be  harmless  to  the  horse.  A.  s.  A. 


without 


SIS  HOG  OILER 


Kills 
Lice 

Cures 

Mange, 

Disin¬ 
fects 
Pens 
and 
Yards 


2  Oilers  15.00 

Freightpaid  ex¬ 
cept  in  Mountain 
and  Coast  States 


Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 


ly  O 

Ives,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can’t  clog,  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar¬ 
anteed  6  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 
Kills  lice;  keeps  pens  and 
yards  disinfected.  Order  one 
or  more  on  free  trial  today. 

^  Send  IMo  Money 

I  pay  freight  and  send 
one  gallon.of  Medicated 
Oil  free  w*th  each  post. 
Test  them  30  days  on  your 
i  farm— then  pay  if  pleased. 
If  not,  return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  You  take  no  risk.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Folder  sent 
free  on  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pres’t 


va 


Pre¬ 


vents 


Dis¬ 


ease 


ROWE  MFC.  CO..  713  liberty  St.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  Oh 
World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 


it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay— hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock— can’t 
come  off —nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward’s  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69  50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Fire-Proof  S'  >el  Garages. 

Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers'  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  ^i,11  provo  to 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Be3t  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  673. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

923-973  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  j 

We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of  I 
Sheet  Metal  Products  io  the  W orld  I 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1,000 

lbs. 


Don’t  eei 
a  penn 
make  a  d 
posit  or  o 
ligate  you 
self  in  ai 
way. 


your  request  to 


No 
Money' 
Down 


Your 
Credit 
Is  Good 


the  wonder¬ 
ful  Majestic  Sep¬ 
arator  brings  it  to  you 
for  a  30  days’  absolutely 
free  trial.  Test  it  with  warm 
or  cold  milk  and  if  it  doesn't 
skim  all  the  cream  right 
down  to  the  last  drop  io 
finer  condition  and  do  it 
easier  and  in  less  time 
than  an  y  other  separator 
on  the  market,  return  it 
at  our  expense  —  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing.  The  great 

MAJESTIC 

kCream  Separator 

must  positively  prove 
every  one  of  our 
claims.  If ,  in  your 
own  judgment, 
it  is  the  most 
strongly  constructed,  easiestrunning 
and  in  every  way  the  best  separator 

_  you  ever  saw  and  you  decide  to  keep 

it,  you  won’t  have  to  make  even  the  first  small 
payment  for3  months.  Just  think  of  it— you  keep 
it  3  whole  months  before  you  pay  a  centl  Then  pay 
balance  in  6,  9  and  12  months  giving  you 

A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Without  Interest 

The  price  of  the  Majestic  is  positively  the  lowest 
ever  made  on  a  strictly  high  grade  separator.  All 
the  latest  improvements  including  inside  splash  oiling 
device  that  keeps  gearing  perfectly  lubricated  and  ab¬ 
solutely  prevents  a  drop  of  oil  coming  in  contact  with 
cream.  Also  improved  separable  disc  bowl.  Strong, 
durable — runs  like  a  topwithmarvelousease.  Simplest 
to  clean,  all  part3  readily  accessible.  No  nooks  or 
comers  to  gather  dirt.  It’s  the  most  amazing  triumph 
ever  achieved  in  cream  separator  construction. 

No  Reference  Required 

No  embarrassing  questions,  no  references.  No  secur¬ 
ity,  no  formality,  no  red  tape  of  any  kind. 

CpCC  Separator  Book.  Tells  you  all  about  the 
rntt  marvelous  Majestic  and  explains  libera) 
credit  terms  which  the  House  of  Hart¬ 
man  with  its  enormous  $10,000,060 
capital  alone  can  afford  tooffer.  Ask 
for  Separator  Catalog  No.  244-S . 

HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4015-21  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  III.  . 

(Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Cream 
Separator  Catalog  No.  244-S  explain-  * 
ing  liberal  no-money-in-advance,  year-to-pay- 

Iwithout-interest  credit  terms.  This  does  notobligate 
me  in  any  way. 

|  Name-.. . . 


Address  . 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.l  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


GALVANIZED 

Roofing 


$2.25  Upd  PER  SQUARE 

We  can  furnish  Corrugated,  V-Crimped.  Standing 

Seam,  Headed  Ceiling  and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Ceiling 
Plates  at  lowest  prices  ovor  made,  painted  sheets  at  97c  per 
square  up.  Galvanized  $2.35  up.  Tell  us  kind  of  building,  exact 
dimensions  of  roof,  when  you  expect  to  buy,  etc.,  and  our 
Roofing  Experts  will  tell  you— FREE— exactly  now  much  to  buy, 
best  selection,  exact  cost,  full  directions  for  laying,  etc, 
Send  now  for  our 


Freight  Prepaid  Pric 


m 


BARGAINS^  READY  ROOFING  40c 

We  recognize  no  competition  on  roofing!  Our 

40-acre  Bargain  Plant  contains  enormous  stocks  of  dependable 
roofing,  siding  and  ceiling  of  every  kind  at  prices  so  low  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  even  think  of  buying  anywhere  but  here. 

Ajax  Brand  Rubber  Surface  New  Ready 
Roofing— 2  and  3  pieces  to  roll— com¬ 
plete  with  nails  and  cement:  l-2-ply 
.  40c;  1-ply  75c:  2-ply  86c;  3:ply 

95c.  All  other  kinds  at  proportion 
ateiy  low  prices. 


FREE 


BOOK  AND 
SAMPLES 


Write  today  lor  our  Dig 
Roofing  Bargain  Book. 

W#  will  send  K  FREE 
with  complete  set  of 
Samples  covering  every 
thing  in  Roofing. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO 

D.pt.  W-37  CHICAGO 


SAVE  HALF  Your 


Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BUY  MILK  COWS  NOW!  Now  is  the 

time!  Why?  Because  dairy  cattle  are  in  . 
great  demand  and  dairy  products  never  * 
so  high  priced  and  profitable;  because  you 
can  depend  on  the  monthly  dairy  check 
every  month  in  the  year,  regardless  jga 
.  of  weather 

Ma  and  climatic 

Hk  conditions. 


'  —  ^£7  T.bs.  Cap. 

BBS  Because  modem 

L  MUl  JHBgfl  dairy  equipment  has  reduced 
jSMWBal P  labor  and  increased  dairy 

BSPHESr  profits;  because  1915  forage, 
R hay  and  grain  crops  mean  low 

To  increase  profitable  dairying  on  every  farm  in  the 
U.  S  we  are  makings  special  90  day,  low 
price  proposition  on  our  Now  Galloway 
:  'J&&3  Sanitary  Cream  Separator  which  enables 
you  to  entirely  pay  for  it  within  the  next 
four  months  with  dairy  profits!  Write  to- 
-  Jfc  %ty  day  for  this  startling  proposition!  Address 
faKsI WM  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

MljKk  Box  273  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  forty-fourth  weelc  of  the  contest 
gives  an  output  of  3210  eggs,  a  drop  of 
148  eggs  from  the  previous  week.  The 
only  pen  in  the  contest  to  reach  50  eggs 
this  week  was  Dr.  Sanborn’s  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes ;  this  gives  them  first  place  for  the 
week.  Windsweep  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  a  close  second  with  49  to  their 
credit.  Storrs’  sour-milk  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  tie  with  N.  W.  Hendryx's 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  for  third  place, 
with  scores  of  48  each.  The  three  leading 
pens  in  the  total  score  are :  Tom  Barron’s 
White  Leghorns.  1.775  eggs;  Judge  F.  M.  . 
Beasley’s  White  Leghorns  1.7G0;  Wind- 
sweep  Farms’  White  Leghorns,  1,750. 
Storrs’  sour-milk  fed  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  oniy  one  egg  behind,  1.749  being 
their  total.  This  gives  the  first  four 


Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  5 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Poughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  28 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida .  8 

Obed  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  14 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  13 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  34 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  20  1.186 


971 


1,078 


554 

1,051 

1,207 


1,161 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


places  to  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  from  Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Ver¬ 
mont.  total.  1.747.  and  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  1,733.  The  only  other 
pen  that  has  reached  1,700  is  A.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  score 
1.713.  An  R.  I.  Red  hen — No.  395.  in 
pen  40.  owned  by  S.  G.  McLean,  of  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  performed  the  feat  of 
laying  two  full-sized  marketable  eggs,  one 
’•’'gilt  after  the  other,  while  the  attendant 
was  in  the  pen  witnessing  the  remarkable 
,  performance.  Usually  when  two  eggs  are 
laid  at  once,  they  are  both  enclosed  in  one 
shell  and  we  have  the  “double  yolked” 
egg.  which  is  not  very  uncommon. 

At  Storrs  it  has  been  found  that  once 
in  about  20.000  eggs,  they  will  get  two 
eggs  in  a  day  from  some  hen,  but  it  is 
very  unusual  to  have  both  eggs  laid  one 
immediately  after  the  other. 

The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conneetieut .  40  1.401 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  26  1.313 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  26  1,294 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  23  1,050 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  18  1,027 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  46  1.585 
O.  A.  Foster,  California .  30  1,260 

White  Rocks, 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massaehnse 
Branford  Farms,  Connecticut.. 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut.. 


1,212 


Buff  Rocks. 


White  Wyandottes,  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ed.  Cam.  England  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut _ 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Coun.. 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut . 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts... 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York... 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut.... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingmau,  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont.... 

Homer  I*.  Doming,  Connecticut . 

Chns.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont . 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts... 

Harry  B.  (look,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas, 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey.  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Chns.  N.  St.  John,  New  York . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut. 

AVindswoep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . .'!!!!! 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York . 

Rranford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

S  J.  Rogers,  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut... 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut . 

James  N.  Thomas,  New  York . 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan... 

0.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J  Collinson,  England  . 

Silver  Campines. 

Uneowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut. . 
Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut . 


42 

1.279 

35 

1,482 

26 

1,226 

33 

1,229 

33 

1,173 

23 

1,696 

34 

1,733 

39 

1,371 

41 

1,519 

36 

1,405 

37 

1,281 

48 

1,538 

30 

1,019 

21 

1,286 

50 

1,383 

29 

1,137 

31 

1,320 

26 

1,065 

45 

1,747 

45 

1,502 

37 

1,581 

28 

1,268 

34 

1 ,429 

22 

1,141 

39 

1,501 

26 

1,274 

36 

1.166 

37 

1,188 

41 

1,550 

30 

1,343 

19 

1,298 

29 

1,170 

13 

1,452 

26 

1,320 

39 

1,391 

15 

845 

30 

952 

21 

1,020 

18 

918 

26 

1,158 

39 

1,517 

43 

1,272 

48 

1,644 

39 

1,607 

32 

1,308 

32 

1,054 

27 

1,174 

26 

1,253 

37 

1,418 

43 

1,562 

47 

1,749 

16 

1,265 

49 

1,750 

37 

1,434 

49 

1,612 

34 

1,490 

46 

1,760 

33 

1,286 

44 

1,775 

38 

1,446 

31 

1,502 

29 

1,322 

39 

1,574 

43 

1,713 

35 

1,565 

27 

1,360 

20 

1,480 

39 

1,594 

36 

1,626 

42 

1,205 

29 

1,176 

45 

1,570 

21 

1,361 

28 

1,209 

32 

1,193 

20 

1,116 

21 

1,532 

37 

1,352 

33 

1,002 

38 

1,134 

20 

1,210 

37 

1,598 

40 

1,390 

44 

1,276 

A  Bulletin  on  the  Egg-laying  Contest. 

Not  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  have 
letters  asking  about  the  egg  contest  at 
Storrs,  where  the  Favorite  Hens  are  at 
work.  The  Storrs.  Conneetieut,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Storrs  I*.  O.  has  now 
issued  Bulletin  82,  which  gives  the  full 
story  of  the  third  annual  International 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  The  reader  will  find 
it  all  here — a  history  of  these  contests 
and  all  about  the  operation.  The  houses 
are  fully  described  and  the  trap-nest  fully 
illustrated  and  explained.  The  method  of 
feeding  is  given  and  the  mixture  or  ration 
of  grain  or  dry  mash.  Then  we  have  a 
full  statement  of  the  results  from  the  82 
pens  which  competed  last  year,  with  cost 
of  feed,  financial  results,  weight  of  eggs 
and  many  other  details.  The  bulletin  is 
just  what  our  people  want  in  order  to 
study  this  contest.  It  was  found  that  the 
larger  breeds  like  “Rocks,”  Reds  and 
Wyandottes  consumed  80.34  pounds  of 
feed  per  year  for  each  hen.  This  meant 
41.07  pounds  of  dry  mash  and  40.07 
pounds  of  grain.  Figured  down  closer  it 
means  3.45  ounces  of  feed  per  day.  The 
Leghorns  averaged  for  each  hen  31.0 
pounds  of  mash  and  45.2  of  grain,  which 
means  3.30  ounces  of  feed  per  day  for 
each  hen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Leg¬ 
horns  consuin  d  about  as  much  grain  as 
the  larger  birds— the  latter  eating  more 
dry  mash.  Of  the  82  pens  of  10  hens 
each,  the  loading  pen  (White  Leghorns) 
made  the  best  financial  showing.  These 
10  hens  laid  2.088  eggs  during  the  year. 

I  hose  eggs  weighed  249.25  pounds— so 
each  hen  weighing  pernaps  four  pounds 
laid  24.92  pounds  of  eggs  or  about  six 
times  her  weight.  These  eggs  were  valued 
at  $59.21,  while  the  feed  cost  $10.07.  This 
leaves  a  profit  of  $42.52,  or  $4.25  per 
lien  with  eggs  figured  at  market  prices. 
Compare  this  with  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
“scrubs.”  These  birds  laid  1.287  eggs, 
which  weighed  105.12  pounds.  These 
lions  laid  about  three  times  their  weight. 
The  eggs  were  worth  $31.70,  and  the  feed 
™ t^lus  giving  a  profit  of 
$lo.28!  We  must  remember  that  there 
■were  more  than  a  dozen  pens  of  purebred 
liens  which  gave  a  smaller  profit  than 
these  “scrubs.”  There  is  great  chance 
for  study  in  this  excellent  bulletin.  The 
thousands  who  have  followed  the  contest 
should  have  this  pamphlet. 


Woodchucks  and  Chickens. 

To  settle  a  discussion,  will  you  inform 
me  whether  the  woodchuck  attacks  chick¬ 
ens?  It  has  always  been  the  impression 
of  the  writer  that  the  woodchuck  is  a 
plant  or  vegetable  eater  only. 

New  York.  j.  r.  h. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  woodchuck  is 
a  vegetarian  entirely.  It  is  a  sullen  and 
quarrelsome  animal, ‘and  might  attack  a 
chicken  if  the  latter  interfered  with  him 
or  his  food.  For  instance,  woodchucks 
sometimes  go  into  farm  gardens  to  eat.  A 
Game  or  Bantam  rooster  might  attack 
tlie  stranger  and  there  would  be  a  fight. 
Can  any  reader  tell  us  about  this? 
Speaking  of  the  strange  things  which  ani¬ 
mals  will  do  the  following  from  the  St. 
Albans  (lermont)  Messenger  is  appro¬ 
priate  : 

W.  L.  Plumley  of  North  Clarendon  has 
a  freak  dog  whose  specialty  is  climbing. 
The  highest  climb  he  ever  made  was  32 
feet.  _  Veterinarians  and  others  who  have 
examined  the  dog’s  feet  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  he  grips  a  tree  trunk  in 
climbing.  His  nails  are  like  those  of  the 
ordinary  dog,  though  possibly  a  trifle 
more  pointed,  and  the  fleshv  pads  of  his 
feet  are  perhaps  a  little  broader.  So  ac¬ 
customed  to  height  is  the  dog  that  he 
sleeps  in  tree  branches  20  feet  above  the 
ground.  He  is  three  years  old  and  part 
pug  and  part  bull. 

You  Lose  a  Dollar  Bill 

every  time  you  feed  your  hens.  If  they  don’t  lav. 

We  have  300  vital,  red-blooded  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  breeders  for  sale,  the  choice  of  a  flock 
of  oOO.  These  birds,  or  their  antecedents,  for  3 
successive  years  have  won  1st  utility  pen  at  our 
local  shows.  UTILITY  MEANS  LAYING. 

You  are  after  eggs  in  paying  quantities,  and 
our  breeders  will  place  your  Hock  on  a  profit¬ 
paying  basis.  Ask  our  customers.'  You  will  not 
miss  this  opportunity  to  purchase  your  breed'- 
ers  (your  future  eggs)  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
Quality  considered  the  price  is  just  right,  with 
a  special  low  rate  to  you  in  quantity.  Tomor¬ 
row  may  be  too  Bute ;  write  or  phone  todav 
COLUMBIA  POULTRY’ FARM,  Toms  River,  N  H 
Phone  Toms  River  47-R. 

For  Sale  A  Large  Type  of  S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  liens.  Heavy  egg  producers  Wvckoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASK,  Gilboa,  New  York 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  K  and^ April 
SYCAMORE  VoULTRyFARM1iaUeeshettwl>sbiSf^Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a 

3ts  for  sale  $1  25  to 
llGEOCFROOTe,i  YEARLING  HENS  $70  per  m 

iKUsT,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co,,  N.  Y. 


$4.67 


NET 

PROFIT 

PER 

BIRD 


TOM  BARRON’S  $4i7 

WINNERS 


NET 

PROFIT 

PER 

BIRD 


HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

PROFITS  OF  POULTRY  ARE  IN  THE  EGGS 

A  Bird  That  Lays  70  Eggs  Just  Pays  Its  Board.  Don’t  Gamble  Your  Money  Away  on  Losing 
strains.  Get  a  Barron  Bird  from  Me,  and  Make  Money  From  the  Start. 

BARRON'S  CONTEST  WYANDOTTES  at  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut  and  Missouri.  1913- 
flve  bird  s'"  This11™’  1  haVC  stouk  anct  egBS  fr°ra  aH  these  Puns  f°r  sale.  They  are  in  all  twenty- 


Flock  of  25  Birds  Averaged  $4.67  per 


PROFIT 

BIRD 


L°°'lld  sdow  a  s*ngl®  bird; gave  a  net  profit  of  $6.81.  But  that  is  not  the  farmer’s  way,  he  wants  the 
1  he  above  figures  are  based  on  official  records,  facts,  and  costs  worked  out  at  the 
Storr  s  College.  Conn.  1  have  birds  laying  282,  274,  etc. 

RECORD  LEGHORN,  388  EGGS.  I  Imported  direct  from  the  English  Exner. 
Station  a,  cockerel  from  the  288th  hen — World's  Official  Record,  also  stock  from  birds  of  281,  255 
ejjgs — an  Barron  s  Best. 

BUIF  ROCKS,  280,  272,  265,  263.  I  will  furnish  Buffs  for  Contests,  and  guarantee  pen 
aveiages  ot  l'JU-JuO  eggs,  or  no  sale.  S.  O.  REDS,  247,  243.  p 

ALL  IN  MY  CATALOG  OF  FACTS. 

MORRIS  FARM  -  -  BRIDGEPORT,  R.  4,  CONN. 

All  Breeders  tested  by  Storr’s;  free  of  White  Diarrhea. 


r  Sanitary  .cozy.portable,  - 

durable.  Open-air  front;rcmovable, ad  just- 
able  floor.  Quickly  converted  into  Breeding 
Pen. Brooder.Colony  orLaying  House.  Light 
and  sunny.  Cheaper  and  better  than  home- 
built.  Lastsa  lifetime.  Same  materials  as  our 
'  fajnous  silos.  Cold,  heat, rodent  and  lice 
^vPXOof.  Send  for  illustrated  literature 
and  price  list. 


Unadilla  Silo  Co. 
Box  c,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


Italian  Queens 

FRED  YAHN, 


-The  best  stock  obtainable. 
Untested,  75c.;  tested,  $1.25. 

-  N.  Haledon,  N,  j. 


Land  and  Water  Fnwk  at  attractive  prices.  2et. 
Ldiiu  diiu  tidier  ruwis  s  t  ;i ,,,  p  lor  ,.Jltaiopne. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.3,  Athens,  Pa. 


1 1 0  1C  Pekin,  Rouen 
UUV/IVO  Runner  Ducks. 


and  Indian 

—  —  —  - — -  a.uuuci  linens.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm.R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


4Q  INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  DRPINGTDN  DUCKS  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  Geo.  Williamson.  Flanders.  N.  J. 


CARNEAU PIGEONS 

BEST  SQUAB  PRODUCERS 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale 

ALBIDA  FARM, 


NIANTiC, 
CONN. 


garia^'anrf1  Englis!;  PARTRIDGES  |,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Babbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
.Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals.  VV'M.  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  1<>,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  PUULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


English  Black  Leghorns 

Have  averaged  to  lay  157  eggs  each  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  laying  contest 
at  Storrs.  Will  sell  the  pen  at  close 
of  competition,  October  31st  next. 

JNO.  COLLINSON,  Care  of  Poultry  Dept.,  Storrs, Conn. 


800  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets Br“''U 

lay.  Exceptional  quality.  A.W.  Plass,  Riclimoiiciville.N.Y. 

1800  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns"]^ hatched 

Pullets,  and  1400  Yearling  Hens  for  sale.  JOHN  H. 
WARFEL  &  SON,  Elizabeth  Poultry  Farm,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

For  breeders — bred  to  shell  out  eggs  in  winter,  and 
do  it.  Tested  12  years.  10  hens,  one  cockerel,  $12. 
10(1  hens,  10  cockerels,  $110.  Willis  Stewart,  Franklin,  N  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

500  yearling  hens — $84  per  100. 

April  Cockerels— $2  each. 

WM.  II.  LYON,  -  Levanna,  N.Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Gases 


Tfl  IN  SURF  BEST  0F  l^ers  this  fall  and  winter, 

IU  inotmc  ST0CK  MUST  HflVE  PROPER  CARE  AND  FEED 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

that  is  the  greatest  feed  yet  offered  for  producing 
layers.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.  OKK  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’.s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


'V 


5,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — March  Hatch 

>-  Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively  -<  m 

These  birds  are  specially  bred  for  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

Let  usstock  your  plant  with  chickens 
that  have  made  the  largest  poultry  farm 
a  commercial  success.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 
Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders 

Laurelton  Farms 

Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


World's  Greatest  Layers 


7* 
282 
EGGS 
PER 
YEAR 


S#  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  W yandottes, 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Iteds,  Huff  Orpingtons 
PROOF  1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am. 

Contest;  5  hens  laid  1139  eggs;  Reds  1st 
prize,  fi\e  hens  laid  1043  ejrgrs  highest  official 
Red  record;  Wyandottes,  Missouri  Egg  Con- 
hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-cjfg  aver¬ 
age.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Reduced 
Prices  on  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  eggs  *2 
ce*  ».Frce  “Story  of  tlie  200-Fffg 
H^n.  Contains  valuable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Address 

tiie  p enna.  poultry  farm 

Box  i>  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Vm. 


3000  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Dan  Young’s  Strain,  exceptional  layers. 

TWO  YR.  OLD 
YEARLINGS 

MARCH  PULLETS 

APRIL  PULLETS 

MARCH  COCKERELS 
Special  reduction  on  lots  of  100  and  over 

WHITE  FEATHER  POULTRY  FARM,  Haworlh,  N.J. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 

Winners  in  Connecticut  International  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  contest.  Cockerels.  Bullets,  Yearlings  for  sale 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,: Conn! 

Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

early  hatched  high-pedigreed  stock,  $2  up  Trap- 
nested  breeders  Barron  Farm,  Cannellsville.  Pa- 


60 


c.-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens-.^'SS 


XT 


Barron’s  Leghorns.  248-260-egg  stock.  Imported 
direct.  4  months  old  pullets,  $1.50  each*  20foj£f>95 
3  months  old,  $1  each;  30  for  $25.  6  yearling  (Wins 
and  cock,  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 

HA  Ml  TTnii'p  ““'V.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMIT, TON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Barron  CockerelsTi!;.®.^*”1'1!,?,  !,nd  Wyan- 

,,  .  ...  duties.  From  selected 

Barron  trapnested  linns,  mated  to  imported  Barron 
cchov e reds  wi Ui  ped i gr ees  from  248  to  272— $2  each 

^  •  TURNER,  -  AVest  Hartford,  Conn* 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

hatched,  $1.25.  L.  E.  INGOLDSBY,  Hardwick*  Sem’y.  N.  y! 


— ks  Tom  Barron 
str  a  in.  April 


Barron  Leghorn  Gockerels73rea^n4  ";;’^s  2<^r 

$1.  Sturdy  fellows.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chaorin  Falls,  Ohio 

BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records,  284-260  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  283-275.  Mr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Holland,  Mich. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 
1.000  choice  yearling  hens  at  75c  and  $1.00  each  during 

Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  all  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  10 
bens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book,  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  ED6AR  BRIGGS.  BOX  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

I  tee  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain. 

“CHaIe^ 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

April  hatched,  healthy  and  from  heavy  laving 
stock.  75  cents  each  for  delivery  before  Sept.  15th. 

Sunny  Orchard  Farm,  A.  K.  McGraw,  Prop.,  Haperstown,  Md. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

HENS  at  70  cents  each,  or  15 
tor$lU.  Satisfaction  guaranteed— your  money  baeli 
if  dissatisfied.  A.  II .  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

March,  April  and  May  hatched 
Raised  on  unlimited  rauge  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  egg 
production.  Also  limited  number  yearling  Hens, 
>o  cents  each.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
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September  18,  1915, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Enclosed  please  find  check  for  renew¬ 
al  of  subscription.  I  did  not  know  we 
were  in  arrears.  We  do  not  expect  to 
give  up  your  paper.  We  take  six  or 
more  agricultural  publications,  and  we 
cull  them  out  now  and  then,  but  we  nev¬ 
er  think  of  cutting  The  R.  N.-Y.  out. 
If  I  tell  you  the  strongest  reason  we 
have  for  sticking  to  you  it  is  our  admir¬ 
ation  and  obligation  to  you  for  the  way 
you  combat  the  scoundrels  who  prey 
upon  the  vulnerable.  My  first  real  ex¬ 
perience  with  your  steadfastness  and  de¬ 
termination  for  a  square  deal  came  oyer 
that  “Master  Workman”  gasoline  engine 
I  bought  from  the  Temple  Pump  Co. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  would 
have  lost  the  $317  I  had  in  it,,  and  got 
out.  About  all  the  other  publications 
make  the  claim  to  do  as  you  do — -namely, 
to  make  those  whom  they  advertise  come 
up  with  a  square  deal  with  their  sub¬ 
scribers.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
do  it  or  not.  I  do  not  say  they  don’t— 
but  I  could  not  say  they  do — but  this  I 
can  say:  If  they  do  they  keep  it  the  quiet¬ 
est  of  anything  I  ever  knew.  Not  one 
of  them  has  ever  got  it  before  my  eyes 
that  he  had  done  anything  to  down  a 
scoundrel  who  preyed  upon  one  of  his 
subscribers,  or  gave  the  balance  of  his 
readers  a  warning  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  Mr.  So-and-So  with  his  slick  swind¬ 
ling  game  of  some  kind  or  other.  I  some¬ 
times  think  if  they  ever  handle  one  of 
these  slickers  it  is  done  in  a  way  to  do 
his  rascality  the  least  harm  possible,  and 
so  quietly,  and  in  such  secrecy  that  the 
right  hand  of  neither  party  knoweth  what 
the  left  of  the  other  hath  done.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge  by  anything  that  has  come  in 
my  experience  or  observation  you  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  the  only  people  I  have 
dealt  with  as  a  subscriber  who  have  ever 
exposed  a  faker.  Others  may  have,  but 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  this 
line,  if  they  have  they  have  hid  their 
light  under  a  bushel,  or  a  dollar,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  kept  it  from  being  seen. 

Long  live  the  management  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  the  paper. 

Virginia.  w.  D.  davenport,  m.  d. 

When  this  complaint  first  reached  us 
we  were  publishing  the  Temple  Pump 
Company  advertising.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  showed  clearly  enough  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  not  inclined  to  live  up  to  the 
definite  promises  made  before  the  sale  of 
the  engine.  We  were  obliged  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  advertisement  and  promised 
an  editorial  discussion  of  the  case  before 
the  adjustment  was  made.  Relying  on 
the  assurances  of  a  member  of  the  firm, 
we  then  consented  to  renew  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  size  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  doubled.  I  think  the  doctor 
was  disappointed  at  our  leniency,  and 
felt  no  confidence  in  the  company ;  but 
we  preferred  to  err  on  the  side  of  char¬ 
ity.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  we 
received  another  complaint,  and  this  the 
company  refused  to  adjust,  and  told  us 
frankly  in  so  many  words  that  at  the 
time  of  increasing  the  advertisement, 
they  expected  they  had  purchased  im¬ 
munity  from  us  from  any  further  com¬ 
plaint.  That  was  a  new  angle  of  the 
subject  to  us.  The  advertisement  went 
out  quick,  never  to  return ;  and  after  ex¬ 
hausting  efforts  to  adjust  the  new  com¬ 
plaint,  we  published  the  whole  story. 
The  company  thought  to  nullify  the  effect 
by  publishing  full-page  advertisements  in 
another  farm  paper  in  our  territory.  The 
result  was  disastrous.  Several  new  com¬ 
plaints  came  in ;  and  finally  the  com¬ 
pany  settled  all  of  them  and  promised 
prompt  adjustment  of  any  complaints 
that  might  come  later.  This  agreement 
has  been  kept  except  in  one  case  where 
another  publication  carrying  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  involved.  The  other  pa¬ 
per  justified  the  company  in  its  position, 
and  while  it  was  similar  to  the  others 
we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  pursue  the 
case  under  the  circumstances. 

For  the  most  part  I  do  not  think  all 
the  farm  papers  intend  to  abandon  their 
readers  to  dishonest  advertisers.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
farm  papers  now  exclude  fake  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  the  twilight  eases  that  they 
mostly  err ;  and  I  believe  that  is  largely 
because  the  publishers  are  not  and 
never  have  been  real  farmers.  They 
come  from  city  and  counting  house, 
and  their  sympathies  are  with  their 
early  associates.  Never  having  known 
the  real  trials  of  the  farm,  they 
cannot  think  and  feel  and  sympathize 
with  the  farmer.  I  once  heard  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  farm  paper  say  that  if  he 
had  his  way  he  would  stand  workmen 
who  rebelled  against  abuses,  against  a 
brick  wall  and  shoot  them.  He  was 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth 
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and  reared  on  the  city  sidewalk.  The 
man  who  would  shoot  working  men  can¬ 
not  think  and  feel  with  men  who  work 
the  farms.  Many  farm  publishers  are 
kindly  genial  men ;  but  they  cannot  love 
the  goddess  they  have  never  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  know. 

I  am  one  of  your  family  and  would  as 
soon  think  of  farming  without  a  plow  as 
to  get  along  without  your  paper,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  would 
like  to  become  a  member  of  your  Anti- 
Fake  Society.  Now  I  am  after  a  little 
legal  advice  which  I  hope  you  will  answer 
if  it  is  not  asking  too  much.  F.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  welcome  this  subscriber  to  the 
membership  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club.  The 
Club  is  growing.  The  members  are  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  ferreting  out  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising  and  advising  us  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  This  is  good  work. 
They  are  also  very  active  in  protesting  to 
publishers  against  the  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing  appearing  in  their  columns.  This  we 
believe  is  the  most  effective  work.  If  car¬ 
ried  out  vigorously  it  will  do  more  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  acceptance  of  fake  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  course.  It  is  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  who  are  approached 
for  money  to  finance  the  fraudulent 
schemes  of  get-rich-quick  promoters.  If 
these  same  people  refuse  to  receive  a  pub¬ 
lication  containing  the  fake  advertising, 
the  promoters  will  be  unable  to  follow  up 
their  practices,  lacking  mediums  in  which 
to  exploit  them.  Use  the  Anti-Fake  Club 
stamps  freely.  We  will  send  25  as  a  trial 
to  anyone  sending  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
postage. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  information  re¬ 
garding  the  enclosed,  as  I  am  an  investor? 
I  am  a  little  suspicious  of  it.  H.  J. 

New  York. 

The  Imperial  Tunnelling  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  of  New'  York  is  offering  stock  in  its 
Temple  tunnelling  machine.  Great  claims 
are  made  for  the  merits  of  the  machine, 
which  may  or  may  not  prove  true.  At 
any  rate  if  the  invention  has  the  practical 
value  they  state,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  going  to  small  investors — practical  men 
experienced  in  machinery  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  finance  such  a  proposition. 

I  enclose  papers  relating  to  my  claim 
against  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  I  shipped  this  package  to  a 
firm  in  Minneapolis,  but  it  was  delivered 
to  another  firm,  and  name  changed  on  de¬ 
livery  receipt.  I  will  thank  you  to  see 
what  you  can  do  in  collecting  same. 

Ohio.  M.  E.  D. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  railroad 
declined  this  claim  from  April  21,  1913, 
to  August  10,  1915.  They  claimed  good 
delivery  w'hen  the  record  was  clear  that 
the  goods  had  been  delivered  to  the  w'rong 
party.  The  original  papers  were  filed 
with  the  railroad  in  accordance  with  their 
request.  They  were  lost,  and  the  claim 
w'as  then  declined  because  the  papers  were 
not  forthcoming.  We  refused  to  accept 
any  excuse  and  have  finally  received  the 
$6. 

On  March  6,  1913,  my  son  shipped  12 
dozen  eggs  to  Philadelphia,  w'hich  were 
never  delivered.  Claim  w'as  made  for  $5, 
the  value  as  noted  on  the  Adams  Express 
Company  receipt,  but  as  yet  have  failed 
to  receive  payment.  Knowing  you  col¬ 
lect  these  claims  when  possible  I  am  send¬ 
ing  it  to  you  to  see  what  can  be  done. 

Pennsylvania  w.  K.  d. 

July  13th,  1913,  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  advisel  “there  should  be  no  delay  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  time  for  investigation.” 
We  wrote  continually  without  further  ad¬ 
vice  until  June,  1914,  the  express  com¬ 
pany  asked  with  whom  settlement  should 
be  made.  Later  in  the  month  they  asked 
shipper  to  settle  for  $2.70.  He  referred 
the  letter  to  us,  and  we  refused  to  make 
any  compromise.  A  second  time  the  ship¬ 
per  w'as  approached  to  accept  $2.70,  but 
we  insisted  upon  the  full  value.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1915,  the  express  company  asked 
for  duplicate  papers,  saying  the  file  had 
been  lost,  but  they  would  reciprocate  by 
closing  the  claim  out  without  any  further 
delay.  June  23,  1915 — two  years,  three 
months  and  17  days  after  the  shipment 
was  made — remittance  for  the  full 
amount  with  express  charges  reached  us. 

We  do  not  often  give  so  full  a  report 
on  any  express  claim,  but  the  record  made 
does  not  do  Adams  Express  Company  any 
credit.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  should  insist  upon  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  to  claims.  We  expect  investigations 
will  take  some  time,  but  we  contend  that 
three  letters  in  two  years  do  not  indicate 
vigorous  action.  J.  J.  u. 


THE  JEFFREY 
I  MFG.  CO. 

I  265  First  Ave. 
8  columlus,  o.  , 


Sizes  to  Suit  Engine*  From  6  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

The  Jeffrey  LIMEPULVER  will  give  you  finely  pulverized  limestone  or  crushed 
rock  for  road  and  concrete  work.  To  change  from  one  to  the  other  you  simply 
push  a  lever.  In  reducing  limerock,  two  different  type*  of  machines  are  need 
Crushers  and  Puluerizers.  One  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  other.  The  crusher 
bandies  big  rocks  but  reduces  but  a  small  portion  to  the  proper  fineness  for  the 
soli.  The  Pulverizer  gives  a  fine  product  but  is  costly  to  operate,  because  the  rock 
bts  to  be  reduced  to  6uch  a  small  size  before  the  machine  will  handle  it.  The 
Jeffrey  LIMEPULVER  Is  both  a  crusher  and  a  pulverizer  and  does  what  it  has 
heretofore  required  two  complete  sets  of  equipment  to  accomplish.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  lime-grinding  plant.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime  and  sold  on  the  Jeffrey  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  today  for  catalog,  full 
Information  and  our  TRIAL  OFFER. 


J.  Schlicbter.  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  Ind.,  writes;  —  “We 
are  getting  along  very  well 
with  our  LIMEPULVER. 
I  have  seen  several  other 
machines  and  watched  them 
work,  and  I  believe  you 
have  them  all  "skinned” 
when  it  comes  down  to  ca¬ 
pacity  and  life  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  you  might  say 
will  never  wear  out.  ” 


Lobdell  Bros,  Elizabeth¬ 
town.  N.  Y.,  says; — “The 
Lime  Crusher  and  Pulver¬ 
izer  No.  2.  bought  some  time 
ago  has  proven  to  be  better 
than  you  advertised  it  to  be. 
We  can  crush  and  grind  20 
tons  of  fine  ground  lime  In 
10  hours,  and  it  only  re¬ 
quired  one  man  to  run  it.  We 
highly  recommend  the  L-P. 


Your  limestone  ledge  is  a  gold  mine.  For  your  limestone,  when  finely  pulverized, 
is  worth  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  Begin  today  to  make  profits  from  your  limerock 
—turn  the  stone  to  gold!  With  the  Jeffrey  LIMEPULVER  you  can  pulverize  the 
rock  just  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry— -big  30  to  60  pound  rocks.  A  10  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  give  yon  a  ton  an  hour  guaranteed.  10  tons  a  day.  Larger  LIMEPULVERS  with  larger  engines 
will  gire  you  a  far  greater  capacity.  You  can  figure  bow  quickly  the  machine  will  pay  for  itself. 
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,OOD  FOR  THE  CONS 
AND  THEBOXS  LIKE 
THE  WORN 


WOIUDEN  CAP/?/ EPS 

NEVER 


BALK 


A  Louden  Litter  Car¬ 
rier  ia  always  on  the  job. 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 
Ratchets,  brakes,  clutches  and  other 
trouble-making  attachments  were 
abandoned  by  us  long  ago.  We  own  the  first  i 
patent  ever  issued  on  litter  carriers, 
and  most  of  the  patents  issued  since. 

This  you  can  depend  on:  When  you  have  a 
Louden  Carrier  in  your  barn  you  will  never  have  to 
go  back  to  the  wheelbarrow. 

Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers 
Will  Lift  More,  Operate  Easier,  and 
Last  Longer  Than  Any  Other  Made 


They  are  good  enough  for  the  most  particular  buyer  and  low  enough  in 
price  for  the  moat  careful  buyer.  You  need  a  litter  and  feed  carrier  every 
day.  You  can  save  enough  time  and  labor  this  winter  to  pay  for  a  Louden 
outfit— even  If  you  have  but  a  few  cowa. 

Writ*  Us  for  Our  Fro*  Book  of  Barn  Plana.  State  how  many 
cowa,  horaes  and  other  stock  you  wish  to  house.  Also  ask  for 
catalogs  on  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Pens.  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Tools,  Horse  Stable  Equipment,  etc.  Catalogs  Free. 
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Briggs  Ave..  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 


Look  at  these  New  Prices! 

2  H-P  $34.95;  4  H-P.  $69.75;  6  H-P,  $97.75; 

8  H-P,  $139.65;  12  H-P,  $197.00;  16  H-P,  $279.70; 
22  H-P,  $359.80.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  Low. 
Prices  F.O.  B.  Factory. 

Direct  From  Factory  to  User 

WITTE  engines.  Stationary,  Portable,  Skid¬ 
ded  and  Sawrig  styles,  have  set  the  quality 
standard  for  28  years.  Better  today  than  ever. 

Castings  of  semi-steel,  detachable  cylinders, 
vertical  valves,  four-ring  pistons,  automobile 
ignition,  variable  speed,  and  other  merits,  with¬ 
out  which  no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade. 

Liberal  5- Year  Guaranty 

No  need  to  pay  double  price  for  any  good  engine,  or 
to  take  an  out-of-date,  poor,  or  doubtful  one  for  any 
kind  of  a  price.  Don’t  risk  any  untried,  newfangled 
devices  with  highfalutin’  names.  Let  me  show  you 

How  to  Judge  Engines . 

My  New  Book  tells  you  how  to  be  safe  in  your 
engine  selection,  even  if  you  don’t  pick  a  WITTE. 
Send  me  just  your  address,  for  one  of  these  fine  books 
by  return  mail. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1895  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
189  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Concrete  Mixer  Plans 

FRIT  blue  PI-ints  and  instructions 
i  rvr.r.  for  building  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  home-made  concrete  mixer  inven¬ 
ted.  Your  name  on  post  card  brings 
all  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  WRITE. 

Sheldon  Mfg.  Co.  Box  4775,  Nehawka.Neb. 


POMESTIC 


Junior  Pumping  Engines 

for  d  ep  well  pumping,  iteaeli  S00  feet. 
Can  be  attached  to  any  make  pump  or 
sold  with  pump-  Run  smooth  and  quiet. 
We  build  pumping  engines  for  every 
purpose— house,  barn,  irrigation,  etc.,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells.  Also  Power  Spray¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Gasoline  Engines.  The 
Domestic  is  ‘  The  Quality  Line.”  Send  for 
bulletin.  Tell  us  your  pumping  problems. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE 
AND  PUMP  CO. 


Box  503, 
Shippensburg, 


_ t  ’S0tntA 

.Gives  maximum  protection  at  ^r  '~‘ 
.minimum  cost— fireproof,  dur-  Yfv 
.able,  strong.  Sold  by  weight 
.by  leading  dealers.  Made  in  ffirTSBURCH| 
Corrugated,  V-Crimped,  and1 
\  all  standard  patterns  of  Roof- 
lll^ing  and  Siding  from  the  well 
.  known  APOLLO  Best  Bloom 
.  Galvanized  Sheets.  Our  free  , 
.booklet  “Better  Buildings”  con- 
.tains  full  information  and  build- 
.ingplans.  Send  for  copy  today, 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE 
*  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


93  AMERICAN 


■'  CREAM 


Upwird 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARARTEEU 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog-  Address  „  _n 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bai»bb“ge“£v. 


Cost  no  more  than  wood— last  a  life-time— furnish  complete  protection  for 

,  your  com  crop.  Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Easily  put  up 
in  a  few  hours  time.  No  special  tools  required.  Curing  and  ventilating  shaft 
.makes  corn  stored  in  Marshall  Cribs  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from  ’ 
mould  and  retain  germinating  strength  better. 

Rat-Proof— Fire-Proof— Weather-Proof 

Disease  carrying  rats,  mice  and  other  vermin  can’t  live  on 
farms  where  Marshall  Cribs  are  used.  They  leave  or 
starve.  Birds  can’t  get  in;  thieves  are  kept  out.  Weather  and 
rustproof.  Lightning  and  fire  can’t  damage  your  crop.  Made 
,  in  circular  style  like  illustration  or  in  single  or  double-shed 
^  style  with  driveway.  Many  sizes  to  choose  from.  Prices 
only  $47.60  and  up,  freight  paid.  Write  for  free  catalog 
today.  Where  more  convenient  for  purchaser  we  will  ship 
at  once  and  allow  payment  after  harvest.  Write  for  free 
catalog  today.  Address:  John  D.  Overholt,  President 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO.^Box  120  ,  Wooster,  Ohio 
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Trouble  With  Asters 
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Sweet  Mixed  Pickles  Wanted  . 

Sweet  Green  Tomato  Pickles  . 
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Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Sept.  10,  1915. 

( Continued  from  page  1147) 


Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu. 

Southern,  bbl . 

Beets.  1UU  bunches  . 

Carrots.  109  bunches . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Pickles,  bbl . 

Cabbage.  100 . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket  .. 


Jersey,  white,  bu. 
Long  Island,  bbl. 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

String  Beans,  bu . 


Celery,  doz. 
Okra,  %  bu. 


Cauliflowers,  bbl . . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Sweet  Corn,  100 . 

lCgg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate 
Jersey,  bu.  box _ 
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Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl.,  1  20®1  76. 

Cincinnati,  1  25@1  50. 

Pittsburg,  1  30<&  1  60. 

Denver,  1  00@1  15, 

Indianapolis,  1  40@1  76. 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Supplies  of  medium  hay  are  excessive. 
Fancy  clover  mixed  and  Timothy  in  fair 
demand.  Alfalfa  not  selling  up  to  mixed 
hay.  Its  value  is  apparently  not  under¬ 
stood  here.  Straight  straw  scarce. 


llay.  new,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  ... 
No.  2 . ' . 

..  24  50 

@25  00 
@22  60 
@20  OU 
@22  00 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Rye . 

M1LLFKED. 
Bran,  car  lots . 

Middlings . 

nn 

Red  Dog  . 

@34  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat  is  on  a  generally  lower  basis. 
Some  cash  Spring  wheat  has  gone  at  $1, 
and  December  delivery  around  90  cents. 
Corn  and  oats  unchanged.  The  oat  yield 
is  evidently  in  advance  of  last  year.  The 
corn  crop  is  not  yet  safe  from  frost,  but 
promises  large. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  04  @ 

No.  2.  Red,  new  .  1  11  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  85  @  86 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 5  50  @  6  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  48  52 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  96  @  99 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 


of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportun¬ 
ities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz.... 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid  _____ . 

Ordinary  grades . 25 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . . 

Tub.  choice  . . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb . 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . ! 

Fricassee,  lb . 

Fowls  . . . 

Leg  of  lamb . ” . ’ 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef . ’’ 

Pork  chops . fs 

Loin  of  pork  .  17 

Lettuce,  head . 2 

Radishes,  bunch  . ” .  2 

Cucumbers,  each . 1 

Sweet  corn.  doz... 

Cabbage,  head  _ 

Muskraelons.  each  . 

Potatoes,  peck  . 30 

Peaches. 4  qts . 15 

Tomatoes,  qt . 3 

I  (in  Farmv  for  Sai.f, — near  Phila.  and  Trenton ;markets 

li/U  I  a  I  IIIO  Lron<  1  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  2f.  years.  Horace  (!.  Keeder, Newtown,  I*enna. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

A  purely  co-operative  farmers’  Association,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  eliminate  the  broker,  dealer  and  middle¬ 
man,  and  deliver  all  kinds  of  hay  direct  from  the  produ¬ 
cer  to  the  consumer. 

Every  member  of  our  Association  is  a  reputable  far- 
mer.  We  offer  our  brother  farmers  the  best  we  have, 
whether  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  or  mixed  hay;  we 
guarantee  quality;  we  stand  solidly  behind  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  we  propose  to  give  every  purchaser  a  square 
deal. 

Every  pound  of  hay  is  officially  inspected  and  care¬ 
fully  graded;  we  can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  and  we 
have  ten  thousand  tons  for  sale. 

ONONDAGA  ALFALFA  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

No-  3  Coal  Exchange  Buildino  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers  Exchange 
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WANTED — Manager  to  take  entire  charge  of 
large  poultry  plant.  Must  have  had  business 
experience  as  well  as  thorough  training  in  the 
management  of  poultry  plants.  Address  with 
full  particulars  and  references,  BOX  201,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I’ ARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  handle  any  proposition,  is 
open  for  engagement.  Thoroughly  experienced 
orehardist  and  in  all  stock,  crops,  dairying  and 
the  management  of  a  first-class  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  In  every  detail;  am  systematic,  economical, 
married,  strictly  sober.  BOX  207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 125-acre  farm,  good  12-room  house 
and  barn,  spring  water;  80  fruit  trees,  berries, 
etc.:  price,  82,500.  WM.  VERFRES,  R.  D.  4, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

10-ACRE  VILLAGE  FARM,  $2,200.  WILLIAM 
STARK,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  near  city  markets, 
modern  house,  silo,  necessary  buildings.  Barn 
full  of*  hay.  I’oor  health;  will  eucourge  quick 
sale.  II.  C.  ISHAM,  Columbia,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  28  acres,  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley.  Level,  well  watered,  fruit,  good  8-room 
house;  near  town;  macadam  road.  S.  U.  GREG¬ 
ORY,  Apalaebin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  farm,  hardware  and 

house  furnishing  store,  best  location  New  York 
City.  BOX  188,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  huy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  a»-'l  on’y  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Waiued  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 
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FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  near  state  road,  near 
Buffalo.  Address  OWNER,  Box  209,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I* OR  SALE — My  7-room  house  with  water  and 
gas  on  lot  50x125  in  the  village  of  East  Islip 
L.  I.  IRA  TOMPKINS,  East  Islip,  L.  1. 


I' OR  SALE — 30  acre  poultry-fruit:  apples,  ped¬ 
dling  route:  no  agents.  FARMER,  care  Da¬ 
kin’s  News  Stand,  Southbridge,  Mass 


WANTED  to  Rent,  farm  5  to  30  acres  within 
commuting  distance  of  N.  Y. :  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  22.3,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


►OR  SALE — 400  acres,  4  miles  from  Syracuse; 

farm  will  rent  for  $3,000  cash  per  year.  A.  C. 
HIRZEL,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  ap- 
ple  propositions  in  New  Jersey,  7(1  acres,  all 
tillable,  except  15  acres  meadow  and  wood, 
about  20  acres  set  to  apples  (700  trees)  over  300 
trees  18  years  old.  balance  two  and  three  years 
old.  best  marketable  varieties.  Paying  invest¬ 
ment  first  year,  see  the  orchard  now.  Address 
BOX  278,  Dover,  N.  J. 

WANTED — January  first,  position  as  foreman- 
manager  by  an  energetic  married  American; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock  growing  and  marketing  crops, 
lumbering,  cleaning  land,  etc.;  graduate  M.  A. 
C.  short  course  in  general  agriculture,  ’ll; 
dairying  and'  animal  husbandry,  ’14.  LOCK 
BOX  551,  Amherst,  Mass. 


FINE  WISCONSIN  FARM  FOR  SALE— 820 
acres,  two  miles  from  town:  245  acres  under 
cultivation;  farm  house,  3  barns,  granary,  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  cribs,  etc.:  5  miles  woven  wire 
fence;  30  cows  have  yielded1  $300  to  $400  a 
month;  would  support  75  cows;  creamery  and 
milk  condensing  factory  near.  Price,  $32,000: 
reasonable  terms.  E.  E.  ROGERS,  513  Steinway 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  75  miles  of  New 
York  City.  BOX  227,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


6  - - - - 

5  FOR  SALE — 6  H.  P.  Novo  Gasoline  Engine,  used 

7  but  one  day  a  week  for  two  years.  New 

9  .Tune.  1913.  Sold  for  want  of  use.  GEO.  F. 

9  COFFIN.  Easton,  Pa. 

9  - - 1_ _ 

*  HAY  FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  mixed1,  good 

1  __ quality  (no  clover),  F.  O.  B.  Dalton,  Mass.  B. 

KRAUTER,  Windsor,  Mass. 

,  MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER  for  sale,  nearly 
|  new,  $15;  also  Owens  No.  4  bean  thresher. 

DE  MAR,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

|  WANTED — Live  tenant  with  full  equipment  to 
i  work  on  shares  a  175-aere  farm  in  Washing- 

l  ton  County  (Pa.).  Good  land  and  buildings, 
veil  watered.  M.  IT.  STEVENSON  (Owner), 

!  417  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on 

1  farm  or  private  estate,  married,  no  children, 

age  30:  life  experience,  first-class  references. 
BOX  224,  care  It.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  first-class  butter  maker 
and  berd’sman,  take  charge  dairy,  Guernseys 
preferred;  good  references.  Address  J.  K.,  Box 
123,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 



WANTED — Superintendent,  married1,  for  Mary¬ 
land  farm,  orchard  and  general  farming/  Sal¬ 
ary  $50  per  month,  house,  garden,  chickens, 
milk.  Answer,  giving  age  and  references.  BOX 
225,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  to  take  charge 
of  Maryland  farm,  for  one-half  the  profits. 
House,  garden,  chickens,  milk  supplied,  but  no 
salary.  Farm  expenses  paid.  BOX  22G,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  two  active 
young  men  who  have  had  pomology  instruction  , 
at  Cornell  to  assist  in  my  apple  work  and  get  1 
practical  experience.  W.  S.  TEATOR,  Upper  T 
Rod  Hook.  N.  Y.  1 

PARTNER  WANTED  on  fruit  farm  in  Southern 
New  Jersey,  to  specialize  in  poultry.  HENRY 
PFEIFFER,  Cologne,  N.  J.  : 

— 

WANTED — Working  foreman  or  mana;  er  for  * 
130-acre  farm.  Must  have  thorough  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farm  work.  Good  position  to  I 
the  right  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  work.  Man 
under  forty  preferred.  Give  full  details  in  let-  s 
ter.  BOX  221,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

WANTED — Steady  position  on  general  farm; 

can  milk;  age  2G  years,  wages  $25.  Address 
SCHIONBECK,  Oak  Ave.,  Tuekahoe,  New  York. 

ORCHARDIST  and  Fruit  Grower,  disposing  of 
his  orchard's,  is  open  to  fi-si  -,v'“s  proposition; 
has  had  years  of  experience;  thoroughly  familiar 
with  market  conditions.  BOX  222,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  assistant  poultryman; 

would  assist  with  anything  on  farm;  strictly 
temperate:  non-smoker.  JAMES  M.  UPTON. 
120G  Chestnut  Ave.,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  neat,  capable  woman,  Protestant, 
for  general  housework.  Witli  or  without  boy 
old  enough  to  attend  school  and  work  for  board. 
Ad'dress  BOX  54G,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co., 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  ty 
married  Englishman,  32,  one  child,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  farming  and  all  its  branches  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  ttiis  country;  references.  BOX  213, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

30-ACRE  Fruit  and  Poultry  F'arm.  IV2  acre  as¬ 
paragus,  %  acre  raspberries,  1-3  acre  straw¬ 
berries,  125  apple,  pear,  plums  and  peaches, 
heuses  for  400  layers,  brooder  houses,  incubator 
cellar,  cottage  10  rooms,  barn  with  cellar,  less 
than  mile  to  station,  eleetrle,  and  Bristol  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  school,  free  tuition  to  students 
of  county:  5  miles  over  good  roads  to  city  of 
40.000,  and  12  miles  from  city  of  over  100,000 
people.  Good  markets.  J.  M.  ALEXANDER, 
It.  F.  D.  1,  Taunton,  Mass. 

VINELAND — -Equipped  poultry  farm,  gas,  water 
and  trolley  systems,  crops,  stock,  tools. 
OWNER.  Millville,  Rural  2,  Box  40,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farmer  and  Gardener, 
Scotch,  married,  life  experience  in  all 
branches,  expert  at  making  lawns,  transplanting 
trees,  etc.:  open  Sept.  1st.  Excellent  references. 
J.  R.  MILNE,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  experienced  in  dairy  farm 
work,  who  lias  mechanical  ability.  JOHN  T. 
McDonald,  Delhi,  n.  y. 


WANTED — CONGENIAL  PARTNER  to  go  into 
poultry  raising  on  small  scale  at  start.  Equal 
experience,  labor  and  cash.  Full  particulars 
first  letter.  SALMON,  care  Schlesinger,  2334 
Second  Ave. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  take  charge  of  and  de¬ 
velop  dairy  farm.  College  man  preferred. 
Recommendations  required.  P.  J.  LITTLE, 
Ebensburg,  Pa. 

FARMER  WANTED — To  run  grain  farm  on  im¬ 
provement  lease;  sixty  acres  under  plow; 
woods,  barn  and  house;  no  stock  nor  implements 
on  hand.  References  for  character,  ability  and 
imTnstry  required;  two  miles  from  station. 
BOX  187,  Foxbnrg,  Clarion  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — Farm  to  purchase  or  lease;  about  50 
acres;  within  50  miles  of  New  York  city; 
cash  payment,  $500;  balance  on  terms.  BOX 


FOR  SALE- — On  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  145 
acres,  100  cultivated,  balance  pine  timber,  10 
om  house,  barns,  chicken  and  hog  house,  good 
mdition:  stock,  tools  included;  $8,700:  nart 
ish.  75  acres,  50  cultivated,  balance  pine 
__ mber,  0-room  house,  barns,  chicken  and  hog 
house,  good  condition,  on  new  Stnte  road'.  1  y2 
miles  to  R.  R. ;  stock  and  tools  Included;  $7,000 
part  cash.  Ad'dress  LLOYD  BALARD,  Kingston 
Md. 


of  about  80  acres,  overlooking  Souhegan  Yal- 
\v  and  village  of  Milford;  unexcelled  as  to 
bility  to  produce  fine  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
te. ;  Southern  exposure,  fine  for  early  vege- 


erry,  250  apple  trees  coining  into 
irgain.  A.  1>.  WILLIAMS,  owner. 


bearing; 

Milford, 


AFFABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE  on  Poeomoke 
Sound,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  fertile 
nil.  modern  home  and  buildings.'  Address 


— . .  1  .urn  iui  Nut*,  i  fa Liai  .\ew 

York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 


xt  i  uiit-s  ut-ar  uouna  lirook. 

New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  apples 
nd  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 
laut.  T.  W.  AYRES  (owner),  Fort  Payne, 


KUIT,  Poultry  Farm  at  sacrifice;  ill  health 
cause;  GOO  fruit  trees,  two  houses,  telephone, 
lo,  garage,  macadam  road,  near  city.  AR¬ 


MAN  WANTED — To  build  up  rough  grazing 
farm  formerly  tilled;  house  and  barn,  one 
mile  from  town;  small  salary  will  be  paid. 
BOX  187,  Foxburg,  Clarion  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED — Position  in  hardware  store,  many 
years’  experience  in  city,  desire  country  posi¬ 
tion.  CHEEVER,  323  West  24th  St. 

POSITION  by  experienced  poultryman,  Cornell 
training,  married ,  breeding  and  diseases  ti 
specialty.  BOX  218,  care  it.  N.-Y. 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Single,  30  years  or 
older,  to  milk  and  care  tor  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  head;  must  be  familiar  witli  Sharpless 
milker  and  capable  butter  maker;  wages.  $35  to 
start,  with  increase  January  1st  eacli  year. 
BOX  219.  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  December  first,  working  fore¬ 
man  for  large  farm  and  young  orchard  near 
Philadelphia.  Must  understand  general  farm¬ 
ing,  care  of  horses  and  modern  farm  machinery. 
Small  family  desired,  and  wife  must  lie  good 
eook  and  housekeeper,  ana  willing  to  board  one 
or  two  intelligent,  self-respeeting  orchard  men. 
Comfortable  house,  firewood,  milk,  garden,  etc., 
furnished.  Applicant  must  Is-  sober,  energetic 
and  have  a  capacity  for  advancement.  In  re¬ 
plying  state  age,  nationality;  experience  and 
wages  required.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  STAYMAN.  Box  215  e.  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — A  couple  for  farm  in  Connecticut. 

Man  must  be  experienced'  in  general  farming 
and  the  care  of  live  stock.  Wife  to  do  house¬ 
work.  Send  full  particulars  and  reference  in 
fil'"t  letter.  BOX  210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  21,  in  charge  of  small  eom- 
mercial  plant,  disengaged  Oct.  1,  desires  posi-. 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate,  or  commercial  plant 
six  years’  experience;  understands  Mammoth 
in  a  ch  inch,  etc.;  intelligent  and  industrious,  A  1 
references.  LOUIS  LA  FIN,  Onoatok  Farm, 

Oliverea,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  WANTED — Young,  experienced,  en¬ 
terprising,  married,  small  family,  with  stock 
and  some  tools,  to  work  100-acre  farm  in  North 
Central  New  Jersey.  Owner  (single)  to  board 
and  operate  12  acres  of  orchards  on  the  place. 
Buildings  good,  house  pleasant,  rent  reasonable 
to  right  parties.  Address  with  lmst  references 
CHARACTER,  Box  220,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Get  this  Great  Book 

d  Cut  Down  Farm  Work 

oney  and  Make  Big  Profits! 

time  anil  money  on  your  own  (arm,  running  the  wood  saw,  feed  grinder  corn 
sheller,  shredder,  silo  filler,  stone  crusher,  pump,  churn,  cream  separator  washing 
™awUeasil“^ that  needssteady"  reliable,  economical  powor.  Then  see 
make  $5.00  to  $10.00  •" 

a  day  in  spare  time  ‘■5^  ---  -  IIIB'  m  U  ^ 

doing  work  for 
neighbors.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  Maynard 
Engine  owners  in 
all  parts  of  the 
country  are  now 
doing  it. 

60  Days9 
Free  Trial 

No  Money  in  Advance _  ^ _ 

,  Savnno  Wood  with  a  Maunaid 

for^dfe'tfrs^tlmTyinj^an^e^an^as^r^tartfng^sinoot?!1'  ^ices  within  reach  of  every  farmer.  Now 

worlc  Gvprlnaii  it  It.  fg  •  j  .  •  on  ou  g  «i  y  s  ireo  trifil,  not  fi  (IoIIgi*  in  advance.  Irv  it  on  an V  kind  nP 

r— mnrrt»— 1  last  a  ideiimo,  and  will  last  a  lifetime  with  just  ordinary  care.  * 

MAIL  COUPON  OR  POSTAL  NOW 

cc wF**  to^you  that^there  hop f^a^u^eter^em  wtoer-runninjrC\,ramore 

economical  farm  enKin«  in  existence.  We  want  to  show  you  just  why  a  Maynard  will 
prove  the  best  investment  you  ever  mack-  in  your  life.  We  want  to  show  you  thatTt  doeim’fc 
pay  t°  buy  any  outfit  until  you  have  read  the  story  of  the  MaynurdEn^ 

^  t0  Pr°Ve  positlv^  that  “<>*>  than 

V0u}^.h0WC0^ 

Just  mail  the  coupon  or  write.  "Send  Free  Engine  Book"  on  u  postil  a^d  mail  to 


Lillies  tDilltom  Stores 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES  863 
Send  Engine  Book  free  to  address  below. 


862  Stores  Building,  New  York 

Stores  Bldg.,  New  York  | 


Increased  Production 
Effects  Big  Price  Reduction 


WITH  our  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  in¬ 
creased  to  600  cars 
per  day  we  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  the 
1916  Overland  Six 
at  the  remarkably 
low  price  of  $1145. 
You  will,  we  believe, 
find  that  this  car  is 
considerably  under 
the  market  price  of 
other  Sixes  having 
equal  or  similar  spec¬ 
ifications. 


Large  roomy  seven  passen¬ 
ger  touring  car 

Quiet  45  horsepower  six 
cylinder  bloc  motor 

Efficiently  lubricated — un¬ 
usually  economical 

35  x  4*/2  inch  tires  all 
around;  non-skids  on 
rear 

125-inch  wheelbase;  high 
tension  magneto  ignition 


All  electric  control  buttons 
on  steering  column 


(^RASP  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  its 
size  as  denoted  by 
wheelbase,  seating 
capacity,  tires;  of  its 
generous,  efficient 
power  equipment;  of 
its  superior  ignition; 
of  its  every  comfort 
and  convenience;  of 
its  beautiful  lines. 
Then  realize  that  the 
Overland  price  for 
these  extremes  of 
luxury  is  only  $1145. 


Specifications 


Seven  passenger  touring 
125-inch  wheelbase 
45  horsepower  motor 
High-tension  magneto  ignition 
Two-unit  electric  starter 
Electrically  lighted 
Headlight  dimmers 


Full-streamline  body  design 
Genuine  leather  upholstery 
One-man  top 
Pockets  in  all  doors 
Rain-vision,  ventilating 
type  windshield  built-in 
Full  floating  rear  axle 


Extra  long  understung 
rear  springs 
35  inch  x  41/: 2  inch  tires; 
smooth  tread  in  front; 
non-skids  in  rear 
Left-hand  drive 
Center  control 

delivered  now. 


Demountable  rims 
One  extra  rim 
High  grade  magnetic 
speedometer 
Electric  horn 

Electric  control  buttons  on 
steering  column 
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Model  83  four  cylinder,  five  passenger  touring  car — $750  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Catalog  on  request.  Address  Dept.  468 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Willy*-KLnight  automobiles 
•‘Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 


The  Farmer  and  the  Grapevine. 

A  Neglected  Yet  Easily  Grown  Fruit. 

HY  are  not  more  grapes  found  in  the  home 
garden?  If,  by  any  chance,  one  is  discovered 
it  is  almost  invariably  a  Concord,  and  hardly  one 
farmer  in  10  throughout  the  country  has  even  a 
single  vine,  and  I  don't  know  of  one  who  has  any 
assortment.  Yet  no  fruit  is  more  delicious  or  more 


a  good  crop  every  year,  and  what  more  attractive 
centerpiece  could  we  have  on  a  well-laid  table  than 
a  big  fancy  dish  generously  filled  with  Wordens, 
Niagaras,  and  Lucilles — or  any  other  tri-color  com¬ 
bination?  The  vines  themselves  are  by  no  means 
unsightly.  x\  friend  in  the  grape  belt  has  a  big  one 
climbing  over  his  veranda,  and  it  compares  very 
favorably  with  his  neighbors’  more  pretentious  or¬ 
namental  vines. 


It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  this  article  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  money-making  possibilities  of  grape  grow¬ 
ing  in  southwestern  New  York,  because  the  soil  is 
probably  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  other  fruits 
on  a  commercial  scale*  but  experience  has  proven 
that,  for  the  home  table,  no  fruit  is  more  easily 
accessible  or  a  more  universal  favorite. 

By  far  the  most  delicious  conserve  I  ever  ate  was 
composed  of  three  pints  seeded  grapes,  one  pint 


Gathering  the  Grape  Harvest  from  an  Old  Vine.  Fig.  435. 


easily  raised.  A  friend  of  mine  has  fully  three 
bushels  of  fine  grapes  growing  on  one  vine  which 
runs  over  an  old  building  and  receives  no  care 
whatever — this,  too,  on  the  inevitable  Concord. 
Granting  this  to  be  the  standard  variety,  there  can 
still  be  no  question  of  the  greater  adaptability  of 
the  earlier  sorts  to  our  short  seasons.  We  are  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  grape  belt;  we  couldn’t  possibly 
ripen  a  Catawba,  and  Concords  are  uncertain,  but 
the  earlier  varieties  practically  never  fail  to  give  us 


Nothing  in  the  fruit  line  could  be  daintier  or  more 
acceptable  to  send  the  invalid,  or  indeed  as  gifts  to 
our  friends,  than  a  pretty  basket  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  lucious  red,  white,  and  purple  grapes,  and 
we  often  regret  that  they  can’t  ripen  by  July  4th. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  possibilities  of 
working  up  a  really  fancy  trade  seem  unlimited. 
Mixed  baskets  are  always  so  scarce  on  the  market 
as  to  be  almost  prohibitive  in  price,  and  customers 
for  an  article  so  distinctly  fine  are  sure  to  be  plenty. 


water,  one-half  pound  chopped  raisins,  eight  cups 
sugar,  juice  of  two  oranges,  and  boiled  20  minutes. 
Choice  stems  of  any  good  grapes  dipped  into  thin 
syrup  and  dusted  well  with  confectioner’s  sugar 
make  the  prettiest  and  simplest  dessert  dish  im¬ 
aginable.  Indeed  the  list  of  truly  delectable  dain¬ 
ties  made  from  grapes  would  fill  a  volume,  and  yet 
how  many  people  do  without  them  practically  the 
year  around  while,  by  a  little  forethought,  they 
could  have  them  in  abundance  e.  m.  a. 
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Saving  an  Old  Grapevine. 

IT  is  surprising  what  can  be  done  with  an  old 
grapevine  that  has  been  abandoned  and  tangled  on 
the  ground  frr  years.  The  cut,  Fig.  435,  shows  a 
Massachusetts  woman  and  her  daughter  harvesting 
the  grapes  from  a  vine  that  they  reclaimed.  When 
the  woman’s  husband  bought  their  present  farm,  it 
l;ad  been  unoccupied  for  some  seasons,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  many  things  were  in  a  state  of  neglect, 
none  more  so  than  the  old  vine.  The  farmer’s  wife 
set  her  wits  to  work.  With  the  he’p  of  the  hired 
man  she  evolved  the  following: 

The  area  that  the  vine  covered  on  the  ground 
measured  about  200  by  50  feet.  At  the  corners  of 
this  area  were  set  four  strong  pos'ts,  and  outlining 
it  about  four  feet  apart  were  smaller  posts.  Across 
from  these  posts  was  strung  a  network  of  wire. 
Upon  this  the  old  vine  was  raised.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  for  cutting  out  the  dead  wood  and 
pruning  back.  This  was  done  and  the  ground  fer¬ 
tilized  with  well-rotted  stable  manure. 

The  following  Fall,  the  yield  of  grapes  was  slight. 
But  the  second  season  the  farmer’s  wife  sold  300 
baskets  of  selected  fruit  and  had  plenty  left  for  her 
own  family’s  use  in  jelly  and  jam  and  grape  juice. 
That  has  been  the  rule  each  season  since,  so  the 
Massachusetts  woman  feels  that  it  pays  to  rescue  the 
old  grapevines.  Alice  spencer  geddes. 

New  Hampshire. 


Grant  Hitchings  on  Apple  Auctions 

fAt  the  recent  apple  auction  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the 
fine  orchard  of  Grant  Hitchings  &  Sons  was  sold  at 
$3.40  per  barrel  for  Winter  varieties  and  $2.75  for  Fall 
fruit.  Mr.  Hitchings  grows  fine  apples  which  are  al¬ 
ways  in  demand.  He  did  not  need  the  auction  in  order 
to  dispose  of  his  fruit,  but  as  we  see  from  the  follow¬ 
ing,  he  fully  believes  in  the  system.] 

HE  auction  system  of  selling  apples  is  perfect¬ 
ly  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  grades 
being  established  by  law  does  away  with  unfair 
packing.  For  well-grown  crops  the  dealers  will  bid 
the  limit,  for  quality  always  commands  a  premium. 
The  new  system  advertises  where  the  crops  can  be 
found  and  in  what  quantities,  and  it  also  estab¬ 
lishes  the  real  value  of  the  fruit  offered.  By  refus¬ 
ing  to  sell  at  the  bid  offered  by  the  dealers  the 
grower  becomes  the  speculator  instead  of  the  dealer. 
The  new  system  also  gives  the  grower  a  much  wider 
market  for  his  crops  and  relieves  a  surplus  at  any 
one  point,  for  buyers  always  go  where  there  is  a 
quantity.  Personally  I  am  well  pleased  with  our 
Syracuse  sale;  we  feel  as  though  Onondaga  County 
has  been  put  on  the  apple  map  to  stay,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  so  to  pack  our  fruit  that  the  buyer  will 
be  well  pleased  with  his  venture.  In  other  words, 
we  shall  work  with  him  rather  than  against  him. 
I  believe  this  auction  system  should  be  applied  to 
all  farm  crops  and  if  it  is  it  will  do  more  to  up¬ 
lift  the  real  farmer  than  the  tons  of  advice  that 
are  so  freely  offered.  grant  g.  hitchings. 


The  Value  of  Coal  Ashes. 

What  is  the  commercial  value  of  the  leavings  from 
coal  ashes  after  being  thoroughly  sifted  free  from  cin¬ 
ders,  then  subjected  to  a  flock  of  poultry  which  re¬ 
moves  practically  all  the  coarse  grit?  hat  value  is 
the  remaining  dust-like  substance  when  applied  to  muck 
soil?  w.  J.  M. 

HERE  is  practically  no  plant  food  in  a  ton  of 
such  coal  ashes  except  what  the  poultry  may 
have  added.  For  example,  in  a  ton  of  anthracite 
coal  ashes  there  will  be  only  two  to  three  pounds 
each  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Many  people 
reason  that  because  wood  ashes  are  quite  high  in 
plant  food,  coal  ashes  must  be  also,  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two,  and  no  one  should 
think  for  a  moment  that  in  buying  or  using  coal 
ashes  he  is  ever  adding  any  plant  food  to  his  soil, 
yet  as  most  of  us  know  an  application  of  sifted  coal 
ashes  will  often  make  a  showing  in  crop  producing. 
This  is  because  the  fine  ashes  give  a  mechanical 
effect  in  the  soil.  In  a  heavy  clay  this  fine  dust 
works  up  the  clay,  opens  it  to  some  extent,  and 
gives  a  better  mechanical  condition.  In  a  lighter 
soil  the  fine  ashes  pack  in  between  the  particles  of 
sand,  and  also  improve  the  texture  by  making  it 
better  able  to  hold  moisture.  Coal  ashes  therefore, 
while  having  no  value  as  plant  food,  may  help  in 
the  manner  here  suggested.  The  coal  ashes  also 
make  a  very  good  mulch  for  use  around  berry  bush¬ 
es  or  young  trees.  We  generally  pile  them  around 
peach  and  apple  trees,  making  little  mounds  at  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  This  helps  to  keep  out  the 
borers  to  some  extent,  and  is  also  a  fair  Winter 
protection. 

Another  use  of  sifted  coal  ashes  is  for  absorbing 
liquid  manures.  It  is  often  desired  to  use  small 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  liquid  manure,  and 
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it  is  not  convenient  to  apply  such  small  quantities 
evenly.  In  such  cases  the  nitrate  can  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  this  liquid  poured  over  the  coal  ashes. 
The  ashes  will  absorb  the  liquid,  and  when  they 
are  dried  out  the  nitrate  will  be  retained  and  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  pile.  Then  when  this 
is  dried  it  can  be  broadcast  like  any  other  fertilizer, 
so  as  to  make  a  very  even  distribution. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Hairy  Vetch. 

HAVING  seen  so  many  articles  extolling  the  mer¬ 
its  of  Hairy  vetch  as  a  forage  plant  and  a 
legume,  I  thought  perhaps  a  word  from  one  who 
has  grown  it  for  a  number  of  years,  although  on  a 
small  scale,  might  be  of  some  interest.  About  eight 
years  ago  I  sowed  one  corner  of  a  20-acre  field  with 
Hairy  vetch.  It  grew  well,  although  the  part  sown 
was  not  in  a  fertile  condition,  being  deficient  in 
humus.  Horses  and  cattle  were  grazing  on  the 
field  and  when  they  came  to  the  vetch  they  would 
pass  it  by.  The  vetch  fell  on  the  ground  and  re¬ 
seeded  thicker  than  the  first  sowing,  so  on  for  year 
after  year.  In  1914  I  plowed  the  field  and  planted 
it  in  corn,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  corn  was 
better  from  the  use  of  the  vetch,  but  not  so  much 
as  one  would  suppose  from  the  deposit  of  eight 
years’  growth. 

In  September  of  last  year  I  sowed  rye  in  the 
corn  putting  it  in  with  a  cultivator.  No  vetch  was 
visible,  and  I  supposed  the  seed  had  all  germinated 
and  died.  When  I  came  to  cut  the  rye  I  found  it 
all  tied  together  by  the  vetch,  and  after  thrashing 
the  seed  in  the  rye  was  plenty.  I  have  never  had 
any  stock  that  would  eat  it,  and  have  a  neighbor 
who  is  an  up-to-date  farmer,  and  his  experience  is 
the  same  as  mine.  I  would  give  more  for  one  crop  of 
cow  peas  as  a  forage  crop  either  green  or  as  hay, 
or  as  a  legume,  for  improvement  of  the  soil,  than 
I  would  for  10  crops  of  Hairy  vetch.  In  fact  I  don't 
think  it  worth  anything  for  feeding  green.  Possibly 
stock  might  be  starved  to  eat  it  in  the  Winter;  I 
never  tried  it  as  hay,  and  have  no  intention  of  do¬ 
ing  so.  My  experience  with  it  to  date  is  sufficient. 
New  Jersey.  experience. 


Easy  Money  and  Easy  Stock  Keeping. 

J.  BROWN,  of  Pontiac  County,  near  Ottawa, 

•  Canada,  has  about  perfected  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  very  easily  with  cattle,  that  is  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  fussing.  His  annual  receipts 
for  the  last  three  years,  from  a  herd  of  40  grade 
Shorthorn  breeding  cows,  has  averaged  $3,000,  while 
his  total  expenses,  including  hired  help,  was  less 
than  $1,000,  besides  having  some  sales  of  hay  and 
breeding  stock  to  partly  offset  this  expense. 

The  farm  is  of  course  well  adapted  to  pasturing, 
and  is  large  enough,  about  200  acres,  to  provide  pas¬ 
ture  for  the  cattle  the  year  round.  He,  therefore, 
grows  no  corn  for  silo,  nor  seldom  feeds  soiling 
crops  except  in  odd  dry  seasons.  Pasture  is  de¬ 
pended  on  to  make  the  beef  from  May  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  A  creek  runs  through  the  farm  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  the  ground  slopes  gradually 
to  the  creek  on  either  side,  so  that  there  is  no 
swamp,  though  somewhat  marshy  in  places,  an 
ideal  pasture  and  grass  land  or  farm. 

Mr.  Brown  never  bothers  milking  the  cows,  but 
lets  the  calves  do  the  milking  right  through  the 
season.  The  calves  follow  the  cows  all  Summer 
until  Fall ;  no  fussing  about  milking  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  what  milk  he  requires  for  his  household. 
These  40  cows,  with  their  calves,  get  no  extra  feed 
all  Summer  above  what  they  get  in  the  pasture. 
For  Winter  feeding  hay,  supplemented  by  oat  straw 
and  turnips,  grown  on  the  farm,  and  purchased 
meal,  is  depended  on.  About  15  tons  of  meal  of 
various  kinds  was  purchased  last  Winter  and  was 
used  in  addition  to  the  grain  and  roots  grown  on 
the  farm.  Only  40  acres  of  the  farm,  near  the 
buildings,  is  under  a  regular  rotation.  On  this 
40  acres  all  of  the  manure  is  generally  spread.  Ten 
acres  of  these  40  are  under  roots,  mostly  Swede 
turnips ;  10  acres  under  mixed  grain ;  10  under 
clover,  and  10  acres  under  peas  and  oats.  In  odd 
years  only  are  the  peas  and  oats,  or  much  of  them, 
cut  and  fed  green  to  the  cattle.  The  crop  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  into  hay  or  harvested  as  grain.  After 
the  peas  and  oats  crop  is  looked  after  or  secured 
the  land  is  plowed  and  rye  is  sown,  sometime  lat¬ 
ter  part  August.  On  this  rye  the  manure  is  drawn 
out  and  spread  every  day  as  made  all  Winter  for 
the  roots  that  are  to  follow.  This  rye  affords  some 
tine  pasture  in  the  early  Spring,  for  the  rank  growth 
of  the  well-manured  sod  affords  considerable  early 
pasture  which  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  cattle. 
Along  by  the  end  of  May  it  is  plowed  under  for 
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roots.  The  roots  average  about  600  bushels  per 
acre.  Not  all  of  the  10  acres  are  under  turnips,  for 
some  potatoes  are  grown.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Brown  is 
to  be  able  to  furnish  a  half-bushel  of  turnips  per 
head  per  day  during  the  150  days  of  Winter  feed¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  cutting  and 
slicing  the  turnips;  they  are  fed  round,  the  animals 
doing  the  slicing,  for  Mr.  Brown’s  object,  all 
through,  is  a  minimum  of  labor  and  a  moderate 
result.  He  aims  to  do  as  little  fussing  about  the 
cattle  as  possibly  can  be.  That  is  why  he  quit  dairy¬ 
ing  some  years  ago  for  beef-raising — to  escape  the 
eternal  fussing  about  the  cows  and  calves. 

The  steers  and  heifers  are  sold  in  their  two-year 
old  form,  usually  some  time  in  the  month  of  June 
when  the  pastures  begin  to  dry  up.  Last  year  he 
sold  40  two-year-olds  at  an  average  of  $75  each. 
They  were  a  little  over  two  years,  some  of  them 
by  three  months.  A  few  of  the  two-year-olds  are 
retained  and  the  older  cows  replace  them  in  the 
sales  bunch,  as  he  believes  In  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  and  a  good  likely  breeding  heifer  is  retained 
and  a  cull  cow  sold  in  its  place. 

About  50  tons  of  meadow  hay  are  cut  annually 
in  addition  to  the  ten  acres  of  clover,  about  30  tons. 
The  meadows  are  allowed  to  remain  under  hay  as 
long  as  they  give  a  fair  crop,  and  that  too  much 
sedge  or  swamp  grass  does  not  creep  in,  when  the 
meadow  is  plowed  up  and  reseeded  with  a  crop  of 
oats.  No  clover  is  sown  in  those  meadows  except  a 
few  pounds  of  Alsike,  which  grows  well  on  the  more 
marshy  lands.  All  animals  get  more  or  less  meal 
during  the  stabling  season,  from  two  pounds  to 
eight  pounds  or  more.  For  the  two-year-olds  that 
are  to  be  sold  in  the  following  Spring,  an  average  of 
five  pounds  of  meal  per  day  is  aimed  at  and  usually 
fed.  Hay  is  the  chief  bulk  food,  except  the  nighl 
feed  is  in  most  cases  straw.  The  turnips  are  fed  for 
the  evening  feed,  a  half  bushel  per  head  and  this 
followed  by  straw.  Turnips,  and  straw,  Mr.  Brown 
contends,  is  better  than  any  clover  or  silage.  The 
sale  animals  get  about  two  months  of  pasturage, 
before  being  sold  in  June.  The  best  pasture  is  pre¬ 
served  for  these,  and  they  make  rapid  gains  on  this 
pasture  after  coming  out  of  their  Winter  quarters. 
No  grain  or  meal  is  fed  once  the  pasture  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough.  Throughout  the  Summer,  after 
the  two-year-olds  are  sold,  about  SO  head  and  the 
calves  are  on  the  farm ;  40  breeding  cows,  last  year’s 
calves,  and  this  year’s  calves  following  the  cows. 
The  year-olds  are  usually  in  a  pasture  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  require  practically  no  attendance;  neith¬ 
er  do  the  breeding  cows  and  their  calves  require 
much  attendance,  no  more  than  to  oversee,  that  the 
calves  are  suckling  and  everything  is  all  right. 

Canada.  J.  a.  macdonald. 


The  Pest  of  Dodder. 

What  can  I  do  to  rid  my  farm  of  dodder?  I  never 
saw  any  of  the  stuff  to  know  what  it  was  until  eight 
or  10  years  ago,  when  I  found  it  in  a  patch  of  clover 
where  I  suppose  I  must  have  sowed  it  with  clover 
seed.  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  cultivation  and  burn¬ 
ing,  and  supposed  I  had  it  pretty  well  subdued,  but 
this  year's  wet  weather  has  seemed  to  be  favorable  to 
its  development,  and  I  have  it  worse  than  ever.  I  had 
in  mind  to  plow  the  ground  and  sow  wheat  with  the 
expectation  that  the  wheat  will  be  ready  to  cut  before 
the  dodder  is  much  developed  next  season,  and  then 
by  plowing  and  harvesting  try  to  work  it  out 
next  season.  Will  this  plan  work?  The  ground 
is  now  in  clover,  a  good  stand,  and  I  expected  to  get 
a  crop  of  rowen  from  it  for  next  Winter’s  feeding,  but 
I  am  afraid  of  spreading  the  dodder  all  over  my  farm 
if  I  feed  it.  w.  w.  a. 

Connecticut. 

HERE  have  been  many  complaints  about  this 
dodder  during  the  present  season.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  wet  weather  has  driven  the  dodder  into  active 
growth  in  many  clover  and  Alfalfa  fields.  The 
seeds  of  this  pest  are  usually  brought  into  the  land 
with  clover  or  Alfalfa  seed,  some  samples  being  very 
foul  with  the  pest.  This  is,  as  most  farmers  know, 
a  parasite  which  grows  around  the  plants  of  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  strangling  them  to  death.  In  ordinary 
seasons  where  the  patches  of  dodder  are  not  too 
large,  the  usual  treatment  is  to  cut  all  patches 
where  the  dodder  appears  to  the  side,  making  sure 
to  cut  several  feet  outside  of  where  the  dodder 
plants  are  found.  When  the  hay  thus  cut  is  dry  a 
quantity  of  kerosene  is  poured  upon  it  and  the  whole 
thing  burned.  In  an  ordinary  season  careful  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  will  usually  clear  out  the  dodder, 
but  oftentimes  in  a  wet  year  like  the  present,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  care  of  the  pest  without  plowing 
the  entire  field  and  growing  one  or  two  cultivated 
crops  before  seeding  down  once  more.  It  would 
hardly  do  to  plow,  cultivate  and  reseed  the  same 
year  to  clover  or  to  put  in  wheat  and  seed  to  clover 
again.  While  that  might  work  out  most  of  the 
dodder,  it  would  be  a  safer  plan  to  wait  a  year  be¬ 
fore  reseeding,  and  plant  a  solid  crop  of  either  corn 
or  potatoes,  so  as  to  clean  up  the  ground  thoroughly. 
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How  Better  Markets  Were  Secured. 

A  Farmers’  Stock  Company. 

ISCONTENT  WITH  CONDITIONS.— We  have 


been  reading  in  these  columns,  for  some  time 
past,  many  references  to  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar.  With  these  have  been  suggested 
many  methods  whereby  the  producer  might  elimin¬ 
ate  some  of  the  intervening  “silt-basins,”  and  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  get  a  step  or  two  nearer  the  consumer 
with  his  products,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  each. 
Some  of  these  remedies  are  practical  and  have  been 
tried  out  and  proven  in  real  experience.  Some  are 
ideas  which,  though  they  look  feasible,  might  stand 
the  test  and  again  they  might  be  of  no  benefit  to 
either  party.  The  principle  of  “cooperation”  has 
lured  many  of  us  to  try  that  remedy  as  the  panacea 
for  all  our  disappointments,  caused  by  poor  returns 
and  small  profits  from  our  farm  produce.  This 
spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  has  been  growing  all  through  our 
countryside  for  the  last  few  years.  Here  and  there 
we  read  of  a  community  where  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  with  varying 
success. 

LACK  OF  COMPETITION.— One  of  these  at¬ 
tempts  has  been  made  in  a  town  in  Western  New 
York  where  the  lack  of  competition  in  the  produce 
business  was  very  apparent,  for  not  only  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  town  in  question,  but  also  that  of  four 
other  loading  points  on  four  different  railroads,  was 
practically  all  in  the  hands  of  one  company  of  pro¬ 
duce  dealers.  This  very  naturally  made  it  easy  for 
those  in  control  to  regulate  conditions  as  nearly  to 
their  liking  as  honesty  and  public  sentiment  would 
allow ;  an  opportunity  which  any  shrewd  business 
house  would  embrace,  and  be  very  reluctant  to  re¬ 
linquish.  The  organization  was  so  complete  and  so 
well  intrenched  that  it  would  be  folly  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  attempt  to  invade  the  terri¬ 
tory  adjacent  to  these  loading  points, 
which  embraces  some  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  and  productive  farming  lands  in 
our  State.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
we  decided  we  must  work  out  our  own 
salvation  and  to  accomplish  this  end 
nine  farmers  banded  together  to  see 
how  they  could  improve  the  market 
conditions  for  their  produce,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  to  purchase  their  own  sup¬ 
plies — coal,  feed,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
etc.  This  finally  evolved  itself  into  a 
stock  company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  buy 
and  sell  anything  grown  or  used  by 
farmers,  which  seems  quite  comprehen¬ 
sive.  This  organization  was  effected 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

STUDYING  CONDITIONS.  —  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  those  interested  had  spent  a  year  or 
more  in  a  careful  study  of  the  situation.  Trying 
to  find  a  suitable  location  for  a  building  was  not 
an  easy  task,  for  the  company  of  produce  dealers 
previously  referred  to  had  anticipated  any  such  at¬ 
tempt  which  a  would-be  competitor  might  make  to 
enter  the  field,  and  to  this  end  had 
purchased  whatever  property  seemed 
desirable  as  a  location  for  an  elevator 
on  each  of  the  two  railroads  passing 
through  our  township.  However, 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  usually 
a  way,  and  it  certainly  proved  true  in 
this  case.  For,  in  spite  of  all  these 
precautions,  a  piece  of  ground  was 
finally  secured  which,  though  it  seemed 
almost  forbidding  in  its  original  state, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  most  de- 
smible  location,  for  a  company  of  de¬ 
termined  farmers,  each  loyal  to  the 
others,  can  work  wonders  with  their 
teams,  scrapers  and  men,  in  changing 
the  contour  of  a  piece  of  ground. 

STARTING  THE  BUSINESS.— So 
the  grading  and  filling  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  site  for  our  building 
was  ready.  In  any  such  organization 
there  is  usually  some  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  who  seems  to  be,  and  therefor  is. 
recognized  as  the  leading  spirit,  and 
better  able  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
whose  judgment  is  conceded  to  be  of  the 
safe  and  sane  order.  We  were  especial¬ 
ly  fortunate  in  having  one  exceptionally  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  this  responsibility,  and  so  he  was  del¬ 
egated  to  investigate  other  plants,  designed  to  handle 
a  business  similar  to  that  which  we  were  trying  to 
inaugurate.  This  he  spent  some  time  in  doing,  and 
the  good  points  in  all  were  combined  in  the  plans 
which  were  finally  evolved.  This  general  idea  or 
plan  was  then  submitted  to  one  of  the  best  rnill- 
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wriglits  we  could  find,  and  he  perfected  them,  with 
the  result  that  we  felt  we  were  starting  right,  and 
quality  and  stability  has  been  our  motto,  ever 
since.  In  the  plans  and  specifications  only  the  best 
of  material  was  considered.  One  of  the  best  car¬ 
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Co-operative  Grain  Elevator.  Fig.  436. 

penters  available  was  secured,  and  he  put  up  a 
building  which  is  conceded  by  those  competent  to 
judge,  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind,  in  construction  and 
convenience. 

THE  WORKING  PLANT. — Its  dimensions  are 
30x50  feet  on  the  ground  and  54  feet  to  the  ridge. 


Three-year-old  Heifer  and  Her  Day-old  Calf.  Fig.  437. 

It  has  a  basement,  a  working  floor  and  office  in 
front,  with  floor  scales  and  hopper  scales  for  weigh¬ 
ing  bulk  grain.  Above  this  is  the  floor  for  the  clean¬ 
ing  machinery,  grinder,  etc.  And  above  all  are  14 
bins,  each  1,000  bushels  capacity,  and  one  holding 
500  bushels.  A  private  switch  extends  along  one 
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and  improved  machinery  for  cleaning  and  handling 
grain,  beans,  etc.  A  feed  grinder  was  installed,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  own  electric  lighting  system.  Pow¬ 
er  for  all  this  is  furnished  by  a  25  horse-power  gas 
engine,  located  in  the  well-lighted  basement,  which 
is  eight  feet  high  under  the  entire  building. 

A  GROWING  TRADE.— The  amount  of  business 
which  has  come  to  this  new  company  has  surprised 
even  the  most  optimistic  member  of  the  organization, 
and  has  astonished  the  whole  community,  especially 
some  who  can  never  get  out  and  push  a  new  ven¬ 
ture,  that  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  town.  But 
they  are  quite  willing  to  get  on  and  ride  when  once 
it  is  well  started.  The  results  have  been  more  than 
satisfactory  so  far,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of 
many,  who  prophesied  a  short  life  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  stating  that  the  property  would  be  for  sale 
in  a  year  or  so  and  various  other  comforting  (?) 
things,  which  only  tended  to  make  us  the  more 
determined  to  succeed. 

PRICES  AND  QUALITY.— A  new  standard  of 
prices  has  been  established.  The  prices  for  various 
crops  and  commodities  have  not  always  varied  at 
the  two  competing  establishments,  but  the  keen  ob¬ 
server  can  easily  see  by  comparison,  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  of  the  town  are  a  great  improvement 
over  former  conditions,  from  the  producer’s  stand¬ 
point.  And  it  matters  not,  if  both  concerns  have  the 
same  prices  to  quote,  so  long  as  we  know  we  are 
getting  every  dollar  our  products  are  worth  on  the 
market,  and  are  buying  our  coal,  feed,  fertilizer, 
seeds,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent 
with  good  business.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  a 
marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  some  of  our 
supplies,  coal  in  particular,  is  very  apparent.  That 
these  achievements  have  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  creating  competition,  is  conceded  by  those 
who  give  the  subject  any  careful  thought  or  study, 
but  some  people  rarely  investigate  the  principles  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  only  take  Avhat 
comes,  and  give  what  is  asked,  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way,  and  think  no 
further  of  it.  To  those  in  a  position  to 
know,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  stayed  on  the 
farms  the  past  season  which  would  have 
further  enriched  the  produce  dealers  in 
this  section  if  this  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion  had  not  been  perfected.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  apparent  that  we  must  prepare 
for  a  larger  business  than  the  plant 
now  built  can  handle,  and  to  meet  this 
condition  plans  are  now  perfected  to 
erect  another  building  for  the  storage 
of  feed,  fertilizers,  etc.,  also  to  be 
30x50  feet,  and  it  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  to  this  some  storage  for 
coal,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been 
sold  directly  from  the  car  only. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  case  by  a 
few  farmers,  organizing  and  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  can  be  done  at  other  points,  provided 
of  course,  that  men  loyally  in  earnest  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  standing  together,  will  organize  and  real¬ 
ize  that  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  Our 
experience  is  that  of  many  other  farm 
organizations.  i.  c.  h.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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IC-C-ING  POTATOES 
IN  GERHANy 


Harvesting  in  Europe.  Fig.  438. 

side  of  the  building,  and  cars  can  be  loaded  by 
gravity,  or  unloaded  into  the  basement  and  then 
elevated  and  spouted  into  any  bin  in  the  building. 
Or  the  cars  can  be  unloaded  directly  onto  the  work¬ 
ing  floor,  which  is  at  grade  with  the  freight  car 
floor.  The  equipment  of  the  building  was  the  next 
problem,  and  this,  too,  was  undertaken  only  after 
a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  most  modern 


Fire  Danger  from  Corn  Smut. 

have  had  our  say  about  the 
nuisance  of  “grain  smuts.” 
We  have  seen  thrashing  machines  at 
work  near  a  barn  sending  out  a  cloud 
of  smutty  dust  as  black  as  the  smoke 
from  a  factory  chimney.  It  is  not  only 
a  nuisance  to  work  in  any  such  filth, 
but  the  smut  cuts  down  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  grain  often  by  25 
per  cent,  or  more.  It  is  a  shame  to 
let  such  a  performance  go  on,  when  it 
is  entirely  possible  to  prevent  it  by 
treating  the  seed  grain.  Thus  far  we 
have  talked  about  the  loss  it  occasions. 
Now  comes  another  trouble.  Through¬ 
out  the  West  there  have  been  many  ex¬ 
plosions  in  thrashing  machines.  These 
explosions  led  to  fire,  which  caused  the 
destruction  of  much  property.  The 
Washington  Experiment  Station  has 
investigated  this,  and  finds  that  these 
fires  result  from  an  explosion  of  smut. 
This  smut  works  in  with  the  other  dust  from  broken 
grain  or  straw,  and  becomes  thoroughly  combustible. 
Then  electricity  is  germinated  through  the  working 
of  the  thrasher,  and  from  it  the  dust  and  smut  is 
set  on  fire  through  an  explosion.  Flames  burst  out 
and  a  fire  follows.  The  College  finds  that  the  dry 
smut  contains  about  four  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  when 
floating  in  dry  air  it  becomes  very  inflammable,  so 
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that' It  is  readily  ignited  by  oven  a  weak 
electric  spark.  Conditions  surrounding  a 
thrasher  on  the  Atlantic  slope  might  not 
be  as  favorable  to  these  explosions  as  on 
the  upper  Pacific,  but  there  is  always  a 
danger  from  smutty  grain  and  here  is  an 
additional  reason  for  going  through  the 
simple  operation  of  treating  the  seed. 


The  State  Fruit  Auctions 


Peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apples  are 
now  bring  sold  at  auction  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets.  Grapes  will 
also  be  handled  as  they  mature :  and  prob¬ 
ably  other  products  so- :i,  but  for  the 
present  only  the  above  fruits. 

During  the  warm  weather  this  month 
considerable  fruit  was  receive-'  in  the  city 
in  had  condition  by  practically  a.:  "he  re¬ 
ceivers.  In  one  day  the  Board  of  Health 
destroyed  three  carloads  of  Bartlett  pears 
and  several  carloads  of  peaches.  Other 
cars  of  peaches  sold  as  low  as  5,  10  and 
15  cents  a  basket.  This  information  is 
given  in  the  hope  of  convincing  growers  of 
the  folly  of  shipping  soft  or  inferior 
grades  of  fruit  to  the  New  York  market. 
In  seasons  of  scarcity  it  sometimes  does 
a  little  better ;  but  now  when  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  good  and  fancy  fruit  are  com¬ 
ing  in  quantity,  the  shipper  who  gets 
freight  and  charges  out  of  such  ship¬ 
ments  is  an  exception.  No  fruit  except 
A.  grades  and  fancy  stock  should  be 
shipped  to  this  market  at  the  present 
time.  This  applies  to  all  shipments, 
whether  sent  for  auction  or  private  sale. 
Grade  the  fruit  in  minimum  sizes,  and 
ship  in  grades,  marking  each  package 
with  the  grade  it  contains.  Keep  culls, 
irregular  and  damaged  fruits  at  home  un¬ 
less  you  are  able  to  market  them  locally. 

The  Department  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  already  that  may  be  helpful.  It  re¬ 
ceived  one  car  of  Bartlett  pears  contain¬ 
ing  A-,  B.  and  culls  all  mixed  in  the  same 
barrels.  The  A.  grades  were,  of  course, 
fine,  and  if  shipped  separate  would  have 
sold  for  above  $4  per  barrel ;  as  packed 
all  grades  sold  for  $3.12%  a  barrel.  The 
next  day  we  had  a  shipment  from  a  care¬ 
ful  packer,  and  the  Bartletts  sold  readily 
at  a  little  better  than  $4,  and  the  whole 
shipment  at  top  prices.  We  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience  with  a  car  of  early 
peaches,  the  poor  grades  selling  as  low  as 
17  cents  a  basket,  while  the  better  packed 
baskets  in  the  same  car  at  the  same  sale 
brought  50  cents,  which  was  the  top  of 
the  market  at  the  time.  The  Department 
can  sell  good  quality  of  fruit,  carefully 
graded  and  shipped  properly,  at  prices 
ruling  higher  than  the  private  sales,  and 
at  5  per  cent,  for  cost  of  selling  and  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  account.  Check  is  sent  the 
day  following  sale ;  but  it  is  useless  under 
present  conditions  to  hope  for  favorable 
returns  from  any  receiver  for  inferior  or 
badly  graded  fruit.  Shippers  from  other 
sections  send  what  the  market  wants,  and 
those  who  do  so,  no  matter  where  they 
come  from,  will  get  the  preference. 

At  this  writing  the  market  is  clearing 
up.  There  is  less  and  less  of  the  poor 
fruit  coming,  and  prices  are  tending  to 
advance,  and  should  rule  good  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  Just  now  good  pears  are 
in  demand  and  State  Elberta  peaches, 
when  pre-cooled  and  shipped  in  refriger¬ 
ator  cars,  are  expected  to  be  selling  at 
good  prices  during  their  season. 

The  Department  is  keeping  close  watch 
of  the  market,  and  will  advise  shippers 
promptly  by  letter  or  wire  on  request,  as 
to  prices  and  conditions.  Shippers  should 
make  inquiry  before  shipping,  but  if 
pressed  for  time,  ship  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  Desbrosses  street 
Pier,  and  xvrite  or  wire  the  Department 
promptly  giving  contents  of  car  in  detail. 
Mail  and  telegrams  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Department,  71  W.  23rd  St-,  New 
York.  Attention  to  detail  and  care  is 
necessary  to  make  a  success  of  this  mar¬ 
keting  business,  especially  with  perish¬ 
able  products.  Our  one  ambition  is  to 
direct  you  right,  and  to  establish  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  you.  Through  these  de¬ 
tails  you  will  help  us  to  help  you. 

The  “  Packer”  is  Worried. 

Last  week  the  “Packer”  told  its  readers 
that  Hudson  River  farmers  w-ere  not  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  auction  proposition, 
and  preferred  to  sell  their  fruit  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  way.  It  said  that  Mr. 
Teator  had  sold  his  orchard  to  J.  H.  Kil- 
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lough  &  Company  for  $3.50  a  barrel,  and 
•seemed  to-  think  this  an  argument  against 
the  auction  plan.  In  view  of  such  pub¬ 
licity  it  may  be  well  for  growers  in  other 
places  to  read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Teator : 

Dear  Mr.  Dillon: 

I  am  very  confident  that  you  have  done 
the  apple  growers  of  New  York  a  world  of 
good,  not  only  in  the  sales  you  effected, 
but  in  stimulating  and  hastening  private 
sales  at  a  goodly  advance  over  previous 
prices.  It  has  worked  thus  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  Most  of  the  orchards  in  our 
catalogue  arc  now  disposed  of  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  their  owners-  It  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  rescue  that  the  producer  needed. 

While  personally  I  have  not  felt  that  I 
had  much  need  of  the  auction,  I  am  glad 
that  you  gave  me  a  chance  to  help,  and 
am  gratified  that  so  many  of  the  leading 
growers  are  giving  you  their  support. 

My  own  crop  goes  to  Messrs.  .1.  II. 
Killough  &  Co.,  at  $3.30.  I  turned  down 
other  equal  opportunities.  The  price  is 
fair,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  make 
some  money.  This  sale  now  is  relieving 
me  of  later  responsibility,  and  I  wish  now 
to  thank  you — not  only  for  myself — but 
for  Bed  Hook,  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  placed  us  to  the  front. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  8.  TEATOR. 

If  we  allow  the  “Packer”  credit  for 
truth  and  sincerity,  we  cannot  well  deny 
it  an  indictment  for  stupidity  and  incom¬ 
petence.  Its  treatment  of  the  apple  sales 
during  the  past  month  may  please  com¬ 
mission  dealers  who  look  for  fuel  to  feed 
their  ire,  but  even  they  must  convict  it 
of  want  of  candor  or  of  ability  to  find  the 
truth. 

A  Commission  Man’s  Complaint. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts,  a  commission  merchant  on  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  yesterday  he  asked  me  to  put 
this  question  up  to  you.  lie  states  you 
are  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  consumer,  lie  wants  to  know  how  you 
reconcile  your  attitude  with  these  condi¬ 
tions.  lie  has  a  son-in-law  living  near 
Red  Hook  whom  he  visits  weekly.  A 
week  before  our  sale  of  apples  at  Red 
Hook  and  Gardiner,  growers,  he  said,  were 
selling  apple  crops  at  $2.50  per  barrel.  A 
week  after  our  sales  they  were  getting  $3, 
and  in  some  cases  $3.25.  Mr.  Roberts 
wishes  me  to  ask  you  if  you  think  this  is 
consistent  as  to  your  position  as  stated 
in  the  first  part  of  this  letter-  He  did 
not,  however,  ask  me  as  to  how  the  apple 
growers  of  the  State  of  Now  York  viewed 
the  present  situation  as  compared  with 
conditions  prevailing  before  our  sales. 

E.  L.  GOOD  SELL. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Roberts  is  that  the 
price  at  the  farm  does  not,  under  present 
or  past  conditions,  affect  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  The  speculator  who  buys  ap¬ 
ples  at  prices  ranging  from  90  cents  to 
$2.50  a  barrel,  will  demand  the  highest 
price  he  can  get  when  he  comes  to  sell. 
When  forced  to  pay  $3  or  $3.25,  the  spec¬ 
ulator’s  profits  will  be  less.  The  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  pay  the  highest  limit  any- 
way,  and  he  will  feel  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  grower  gets  just  a  little 
more. 

The  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  consumer  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  from  the  farm  to  the  city  home. 
Last  year  when  the  farmer  got  $1.50  to 
$2  less  freight  and  commissions  and  other 
charges,  the  consumers  of  the  city  paid 
from  $10  a  barrel  up.  That  is  500  per 
cent,  or  better-  This  year  we  have  the 
promise  of  many  stores  to  sell  at  a  profit 
of  20  per  cent.,  provided  we  get  a  steady 
supply  to  sell  them  at  auction  and  estab¬ 
lish  standards  and  prices.  This  will  mean 
an  increased  consumption,  and  larger  and 
better  and  steadier  shipments,  all  of 
which  will  benefit  the  consumer.  It  is 
the  cost  of  distribution  and  not  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer  that  makes  the  cost 
of  living  high  in  the  city. 


A  Bulletin  on  Mosquitoes. 

In  traveling  through  the  West  we  have 
found  that  a  good  many  people  had  a 
common  joke  about  New'  Jersey.  These 
people  did  not  realize  that  some  of  the 
best  farming  in  the  country  is  done  in 
New  Jersey — some  of  the  most  profitable 
land  is  cultivated  there,  some  of  the 
largest  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  are 
grown,  that  prices  are  high  and  that 
you  cannot  get  anywhere  inside  of  the 
State  more  than  six  miles  away  from 
the  railroad.  All  these  things  seem  to 
be  lost  upon  many  people  who  live  out¬ 
side  of  the  State,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  all  that  New  Jersey  raises  is  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  “trusts.”  How  often  we  have 
heard  the  old  joke  of  the  Jerseyman  out 
on  one  of  the  salt  marshes  who  was 
chased  for  his  life  by  a  flock  of  mos- 
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quitoes.  To  save  himself  he  crawled  into 
an  old  boiler  and  was  unable  to  get  out 
from  under  it.  According  to  the  story, 
the  mosquitoes  chased  him  and  were  so 
eager  to  get  him  that  they  drove  their 
bills  through  the  steel  sides  of  the  boiler. 
He  stood  on  the  inside  and  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  clinched  their  bills  on  the  underside, 
and  finally  enough  of  them  was  thus 
clinched  to  enable  them  to  fly  and  carry 
the  boiler  away  with  them.  This  seemed 
to  be  a  standard  joke  on  the  Jersey 
bird,  or  mosquito.  The  fact  is,  that 
New  Jersey  has  certainly  done  more  to 
control  or  exterminate  the  mosquito  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union ;  in  fact, 
the  warfare  against  this  rascal  was  start¬ 
ed  and  developed  by  the  New  Jersey  en¬ 
tomologists,  and  they  have  made  greater 
progress  than  any  other  State  in  cleaning 
out  these  pests.  Most  people  seem  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  mosquito  as  an  unavoidable  nuis¬ 
ance,  something  they  are  obliged  to  stand 
whether  they  want  to  or  not,  wdien  the 
fact  is  that  under  most  circumstances 
the  mosquito  and  also  the  house-fly  can 
be  practically  exterminated  and  driven 
out  of  business.  In  New  Jersey  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  greatly  complicated  because  of 
the  salt  marshes  which  stretch  along  the 
shore  and  have  provided  ideal  breeding 
places  for  this  pest.  The  State  is  now 
taking  up  these  marshes  one  by  one, 
draining  them  and  getting  rid  of  the 
mosquitoes.  Those  who  arc  interested  in 
the  mosquito  (and  who  is  not?)  should 
obtain  Bulletin  27C,  issued  by  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  This  is  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Mosquitoes  of  New  Jersey 
and  Their  Control.”  It  gives  the  life 
history  and  the  habits  of  30  or  40  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  which  are  fully  pictured. 
The  bulletin  tells  what  the  State  has  done 
in  the  way  of  lighting  the  mosquitoes 
and  gives  some  sound  advice  about  organ¬ 
izing  a  campaign  against  them.  It  is  an 
educational  bulletin  which  ought  to  be 
kept  for  reference. 

Briefly  stated,  the  mosquitoes  which 
give  us  most  trouble  in  our  houses  pass 
through  four  stages  of  existence.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  water  or  in  moist  mud. 
From  these  eggs  hatch  the  little  creature 
which  is  known  as  the  “wiggler,”  so 
often  seen  in  shallow  or  stagnant  water 
in  pounds  or  pools.  This  “wiggler”  de¬ 
velops  finally  into  the  winged  adult.  Only 
the  female  mosquito  ever  bites.  It  takes 
about  eight  days  for  the  mosquito  to 
develop  from  the  egg  to  the  adult.  In 
most  of  our  houses  this  adult  mosquito 
lives  over  Winter  in  cellars  or  dry  places 
around  rubbish  or  outbuildings.  In  the 
Spring  it  comes  out  and  lays  its  eggs 
in  shallow  stagnant  water  and  from  these 
the  season’s  supply  of  new  mosquitoes  de¬ 
velops.  The  most  practical  way  to  at¬ 
tack  the  mosquito  on  farms  or  around 
homes  is  to  see  that  no  pools  or  ponds 
of  stagnant  water  are  lfeft.  The  mosquito 
egg  cannot  develop  unless  such  stagnant 
water  is  present.  Sometimes  an  old  tin 
can  or  an  old  dish  left  half  full  of  water 
in  a  rubbish  pile  forms  a  place  for  the 
breeding  of  thousands  of  these  mosquitoes. 
If  all  such  things  can  be  kept  emptied 
and  every  pool  drained  or  filled,  no  mos¬ 
quito  could  be  hatched  out.  It  would  not 
mean  that  if  every  pool  on  your  own 
farm  were  drained  there  would  be  no  mos¬ 
quitoes  at  all,  as  they  may  fly  in  from 
quite  a  distance.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  if  throughout  an  entire  community 
all  or  most  of  the  stagnant  pools  were 
emptied  in  this  way,  the  mosquito  crop 
would  be  a  very  poor  one.  This  bulletin 
is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  mosquito 
proposition  and  will  interest  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  bitten  by  the  pest  and  is 
willing  to  do  something  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence. 


Spread  oe  Gypsy  Motti. — The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  show  from  their  inves¬ 
tigation  that  the  wind  is  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  general  spread  of  the  gypsy 
moth  in  New  England.  It  seems  that  this 
pest  during  the  last  40  years  has  gained 
an  average  of  five  miles  or  so  a  year  in 
the  Northeast,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vailing  winds  during  the  season.  To  the 
North  the  gain  has  been  at  the  rate  of  2% 
miles  a  year,  while  in  other  directions  the 
spreading  has  been  slower.  The  quaran¬ 
tine  on  lumber  products,  Christmas  trees, 
and  nursery  stock,  from  the  infested  ter¬ 
ritory  has  helped,  but  there  is  still  great 
necessity  for  hard  work  in  keeping  this 
pest  from  spreading  so  fast. 


Kellys  TREES 


The  Kind  That  "Make  Good."  True  to  Name — Free  I 
from  Disease.  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, Cher-  \ 
ry  and  Quine©  Trees,  also  small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals,  shipped  direct  to  your  orch 
ard  at  Growers’  Prices.  36  yearn'  experience 
in  growing  trees  enables  us  to  ship  you  guaranteed  stock  i 
a  low  figur*.  Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog  toriaj  and  read  I 
onr  binding  guarantee.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Apple  Trees.  [ 
Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries  31  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.Y. 

^  You'll  never  regret  jdanting  Kelly  Tree. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Plum,  Pear  ami  Cherry;  also  small  fruits, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  direct  from  grower 
to  planter.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NUKSKKIES 
73  Wellesley  Ave.,  -  .Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  profitable 
M  r>  un  sort  for  gen- 
Jl  kZCLI  O  mal  markets 

For  Fall  Planting  ?e?vede  *>ea 

barrel  the 

past  two  seasons.  Strong  trees  of  Bose  and 
other  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  for  fall  plant¬ 
ing,  Send  for  Fraser’s  Tree  Book  — free. 

Samuel  Fraser,  126  Main  st.,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


maioney's  trees 


For  fall  planting.  Thousands  of  Frnii,  Nut  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Bushes  and  Shrubs, 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries  and  fully 
-  guaranteed.  Maloney  Quality  plus  Maloney 
Personal  Service  is  your  best  tree  insurance. 
F  Write  for  free  wholesale  catalogue.  Wo 
p  are  the  largest  growers  in  New  York  and  sell 
A-l  stock  at  the  right  price.  Write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Box  19.  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


4-THEY  BEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Fall  Planting  Bulletin  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  WALNUT  TREES  FOR  FALLr^-f/^ 

brings  booklet.  Du.iel  N.  Pomeroy  &  Son,  Lockport,  N.Y* 


AUDI  C  DADDTI  C— Best  standard.  Hand  made. 
Hr  r  Ll  DHtinuLO  number.  Prompt  ship¬ 

ment.  ItOIJT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


_ Dreer’s _ 

Choice  Farm  Seeds 
Winter  Vetch  (Vida  vuiosa) 

Valuable  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  also  for  hay 
and  green  manure.  Vicia  Villosa  is  the  only 
reiia  ble  Vetch  for  Fall  sowing.  Write  for  our 
leaflet  and  price  of  seed. 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  list  of  Farm  Seeds  for  Fall  sowing 
including  Wheat,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  Grass 
and  Clover  seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  I’.ulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.  Write  for  copy 
and  mention  this  Publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


For  Sale-The  Hemingway  Farms 

offer  their  surplus  German  cattle  heels — Ifi  per  ton, 
F.  O.  B.  I.ess  than  car  loads  at  $7  per  ton;  pur- 
ehaserto  furnish  sacks.  Ponltrymen  are  our  heavy 

buyers.  T.  E.  HA  It  LOAV,  Supt.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

SEED  WHEAT— Red  Wave.  Poole,  and  Winter  King. 
Clover,  Timothy,  Alslke,  Alfalfa,  and  all  kinds  of  Pure 
Field  Seedsdireet  from  producer  toconsuraer.  Kree  from 
Noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples.  BIG  TYPE  Polvnd  China’s,  March 
and  April  pigs  ai  reaaonable  prices.  A.  C.  HOYT  S  CO.,  Fosloria.  Ohio 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa. 


Dneclon  Pillruo  SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
ItUooldll  rllMJo  yielder.  $1.30  perbu..  sow  until  freezing 
Supply  limited.  Orderearly.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^  Chesapeake, 

Early  Ozark,  Gandy,  Glen  Mary,  Ryckman,  Sam¬ 
ple,  Senator  Dnnlap.  Steven's  Late  Champion, 

William  Belt.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  t. 

STRAWBERRY  PLAN  '“ft* 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  HEARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Route  %,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


CA  Quarts  of  Strawberries  Next  Spring 

W  W  from  100  plants.  All  my  plants  are  now  well 
l  ooted.  100  stron g-root.ed  young  plants  for  $1.50.  25 

YEARS’  SPECIALIST.  SEND  FOR  MID-SUMMER  Catalogue. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Qlrawhorru  Planfc  l,ot  Prown,  and  layer  plants  in- 
OTranDBlTy  rldlHS  eluding  all  the  best  up-to-date, 
varieties,  75  cents  per  100,  $3.50  per  1.000,  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  100,  $10.00  per  1,000. 

E.  YV.  Townsend,  Hox  265,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

RUNNER  and  POT-GROWN;  ready  for  planting  now. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY  and  BLACK¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Catalogue  free. 
Agents  wanted.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburo,  N.  Y. 


RED  WIVE  SEED  WHElTlf^ffim'^bK 

more.  Write  IN’*  DONALDSON,  Jewett,  (). 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

.  ,?1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

..  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. 

..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

..  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 

..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . 

..  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New 

York. 

THE  R.UKA.L,  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Spinach. — The  first  sowing  of  spinach 
is  up  and  nearly  large  enough  for  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  crab  grass  has  tried  to 
beat  it,  so  that  there  base  been  a  great 
deal  of  weeding.  The  second  sowing  will 
now  be  made,  and  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember  I  expect  to  make  the  sowing  for 
Spring  cutting.  The  earlier  sowings  are 
made  in  rows  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
clean  from  the  persistent  crab  grass,  but 
the  last  sowing  will  be  made  broadcast, 
for  the  plants  always  seem  to  winter 
better  by  protecting  each  other.  I  had 
always  thought  that  broadcast  sowing  of 
vegetable  crops  was  a  lazy  man’s  plan, 
but  noting  the  success  that  the  Baltimore 
truckers  have  by  late  broadcast  sowing 
I  determined  to  try  it,  and  have  found 
that  it  is  best  for  the  crop  that  is  to 
winter  over. 

Fall  Onions. — With  the  coming  of 
September  the  Fall  planting  of  onion 
sets  is  one  of  the  leading  matters  to  be 
attended  to.  I  plant  sets  of  the  Norfolk 
Queen  for  early  green  onions  and  the 
Yellow  Potato  onion  for  ripe  onions,  and 
also  use  the  offsets  for  green  onions 
after  the  Queens  are  used  up.  This  Nor¬ 
folk  Queen  is  not  the  little  Queen  of 
the  Northern  catalogues,  but  a  large 
white  onion,  and  very  early.  It  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Pearl,  but  earlier  and  larger. 
So  far  as  I  know  it  is  sold  by  Norfolk 
seedsmen  only,  and  came  to  them  from 
Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Co.  of  Paris.  I 
have  sometimes  had  them  large  enough 
for  use  the  last  of  February 

Eggplants. — I  have  grown  this  year 
two  varieties  of  eggplants,  Maule’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  of  the  New  Y'ork  type  and  Black 
Beauty.  The  Excelsior  seems  to  be  rath¬ 
er  more  prolific  than  the  Black  Beauty, 
but  is  apt  to  be  pinkish  in  color  and 
somewhat  elongated,  while  the  Black 
Beauty  is  round  and  glossy  black.  For 
home  use  I  rather  prefer  the  Black 
Beauty. 

Pole  Beans. — The  Berger  Green  Pod 
stringless  bean,  a  climbing  bean,  has 
given  a  wonderful  crop  this  season,  not 
only  of  the  green  pods  nearly  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  an  abundance  of  the  ripe  beans 
for  Winter  use.  This  bean  is  called  by 
some  the  White  Kentucky  Wonder,  and 
it  comes  in  very  nicely  here,  where 
the  navy  beans  do  not  do  as  well  as 
northward.  It  seems  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  Dutch  Casokuife  bean, 
the  cornfield  bean  of  our  fathers. 

Late  A\  atermelons. — As  an  experi¬ 
ment  this  season  I  planted  watermelons 
after  the  early  Irish  potatoes  in  order  to 
see  if  we  could  mature  some  late  .melons. 
These  are  now  full  of  young  melons  about 
half  grown,  August  31.  Of  course  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  watermelon  sea¬ 
son,  and  I  can  buy  fine  melons  cheaper 
than  I  can  grow  them  in  the  garden,  but 
I  thought  to  get  some  after  the  season 
was  over  when  I  could  not  buy  them. 
Perhaps  I  may  fail,  but  I  will  have  had 
the  fun  of  making  the  experiment. 

Tomatoes. — The  early  tomatoes  were 
cleaned  up  some  time  ago,  and  the  land  is 
now  in  kale  and  spinach.  The  vines  were 
not  dead,  but  the  later  fruits  on  these  early 
plants  are  inferior,  and  the  later  varie¬ 
ties  came  in  with  their  finest  product  and 
we  no  longer  had  use  for  the  early  ones. 
These  later  plants  of  Matchless,  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  Success  and  Globe  are  now  giving 
us  a  super-abundance  of  splendid  fruits 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  frost. 
Then,  when  real  frost  threatens,  I 
gather  all  the  well-grown  green  toma¬ 
toes  and  wrap  each  in  paper  and  store 
in  a  crate  in  a  cool  place,  bringing  a  few 
at  a  time  into  a  sunny  window  of  the 
kitchen  to  ripen,  and  in  this  way  I  have 
had  tomatoes  for  slicing  till  Christmas. 
Tomatoes  are  grown  here  on  thousands 
of  acres,  and  for  canning  purposes  we 
can  buy  them  cheaper  than  we  can  grow 
them  largely  in  the  garden,  so  that  we 
only  attempt  a  slicing  supply  and  for 
daily  cooking  from  the  garden.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  lower  prices  paid  by  the 
canners  it  seems  that  a  larger  area  has 
been  planted  to  tomatoes  this  year  than 
last,  and  the  crop  is  unusually  heavy. 
While  not  paying  largely,  the  tomato  crop 
is  very  useful  to  our  farmers  in  bring¬ 
ing  in  cash  money  in  the  Fall.  Hence 
there  is  a  field  of  tomatoes  on  every  farm. 


Asters. — In  the  flower  garden  the 
most  showy  thing  is  a  bed  of  China 
asters  of  the  Crego  type.  10  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  long.  In  the  favorable  weath¬ 
er  they  have  made  a  wonderful  growth 
and  bloom.  The  flowers  are  selling  to  the 
trade  for  75  cents  a  hundred,  and  I  am 
careful  to  leave  the  finest  and  best  for 
seed,  for  I  find  that  I  can  get  excellent 
results  from  home-grown  seed.  This 
same  bed  was  in  asters  two  years  ago, 
and  this  Spring  there  were  still  many 
volunteer  plants.  In  setting  the  bed  I 
kept  these  in  order  to  note  what  the 
flowers  would  be,  and  I  have  been  grat¬ 
ified  to  find  that  these  volunteer  plants 
are  making  as  many  and  as  fine  flowers 
as  those  from  the  purchased  seed.  There¬ 
fore  I  shall  save  more  seed  than  ever.  I 
have  a  large  quantity  of  peonies,  but  it  is 
useless  to  grow  them  here.  They  grow 
all  right,  but  do  not  make  flowers  enough 
to  make  them  profitable  for  bloom. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Raising  Rabbits  for  Market. 

Babbits  have  long  been  enjoyed  as  pets 
and  occasionally  raised  to  supply  the 
home  table,  but  comparatively  few  peo¬ 
ple  know  of  them  as  a  marketable  pro¬ 
duct.  Common  rabbits  six  months  old  or 
“full  grown,”  bring  ,$1.50  per  pair  in  New 
York  markets,  while  smaller  ones  sell  by 
the  pound,  bringing  17  or  18  cents  per 
pound.  Possibly  Belgian  hares  sell  for 
more,  but  these  are  the  prices  paid  in  the 
past  two  years  for  common  rabbits. 

Our  experience  began  with  just  a  pair 
given  the  little  girls  for  pets.  We  all  fed 
and  played  with  them,  and  when  there 
was  more  than  a  houseful  of  little  ones  we 
could  not  think  of  killing  them.  During 
the  Winter  we  pressed  into  service  all  the 
empty  colony  houses.  When  those  were 
full  and  still  newcomers  to  provide  for 
we  decided  to  make  a  shipment  of  them. 
Neighbors  smiled  when  we  shipped  rab¬ 
bits,  but  when  the  check  came  we  smiled 
and  began  to  consider  our  bunnie  colony 
more  seriously. 

There  is  very  little  expense  to  their 
keeping;  we  buy  only  a  little  grain  for 
them.  Hay  is  raised  on  the  place  and 
for  the  rest,  it  is  mostly  waste  from  the 
house  and  garden.  We  have  learned 
about  them  only  from  experience  and  from 
a  small  bulletin  put  out  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  They  are  quite 
hardy  and  require  only  a  little  good  judg¬ 
ment  used  about  their  food  and  care  to 
bring  quite  good  results. 

Individual  hutches  are  necessary  for  all 
mother  rabbits  and  for  the  old  males. 
Dry-goods  boxes  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well  if  one  does  not  wish  to  build  a  rab- 
bitery.  Have  roof  and  floor  water-tight, 
the  front  made  to  admit  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  but  to  exclude  the  storm.  Sup¬ 
ply  each  hutch  with  a  nest  box  about  18 
inches  square  with  a  small  hole  cut  in  one 
side,  and  plenty  of  dry  straw  or  leaves. 
Hutches  shoul  1  be  cleaned  every  week  or 
oftener. 

Young  rabbits  can  be  kept  in  flocks  of 
15  or  more  for  several  months.  Of  course 
their  pen  must  be  large  aud  airy  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  a  place  to  exercise  An  old 
granary  or  corncrib  furnished  a  place  for 
our  flock.  In  these  days  of  silos  and 
green  cut  oats,  etc.,  it  stood  empty. 
Boards  were  laid  on  the  slatted  floor,  and 
how  the  bunnies  do  love  to  scamper 
around  in  there.  We  feed  them  hay  and 
grain  always.  The  grain  is  more  often 
oats  but  varied  with  wheat  bran,  cracked 
corn  or  mixed  grains. 

They  are  given  water  once  a  day  and 
some  kind  of  green  feed  such  as  green 
clover,  dandelions,  narrow  dock,  or  almost 
any  weed,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  let¬ 
tuce,  apples  and  potato  peelings,  and  al¬ 
most  everything  that  grows.  The  dan¬ 
ger  lies  in  their  over-eating  of  green  foods, 
while  too  young.  It  causes  a  looseness  of 
the  bowels  and  finally  death. 

The  litters  should  come  every  00  days 
and  number  from  six  to  eleven.  Wean 
them  at  about  five  weeks  old,  taking  out 
two  every  day  until  all  ar*  out.  Any  ac¬ 
tive  boy  or  girl  can  care  for  six  or  eight 
mother  rabbits  and  realize  a  nice  lot  of 
pin  money  therefrom. 

MRS.  NILES  GROVER. 


f  Built  for  mA 
American  Farmer 


%  The  Cullen  is  the  car  ^  EdU/Ffm 
r  for  the  American  Farmer  because  it  is  A|| 
4  simple — it  has  no  unnecessary  parts.  M 

J-  '  <  i 

*  r  .  M 

It  is  so  easy  to  control,  that  any  member  of  the  | 
family  can  drive  it.  It  has  an  easy  operating  clutch  | 
and  brake,  and  a  steering  mechanism  that  makes 
it  absolutely  safe  for  even  the  wife  or  daughter 
to  handle. 

|  'The  <^_jlllen  does  not  have  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
(  repair  man  every  few  days  to  be  “tuned  up.”  And 
%it  won’t  turn  into  a  rattle  box  in  a  few  short  months. 

J  'The  Allen  is  equal  to  any  emergency  of  the  worst 
country  roads;  the  power  is  ample  to  carry  the  car 
\  through  mud  and  sand  or  up  the  steepest  hill. 

Jpf  From  Westinghouse  Lighting  and  Starting  systems, 

\l  down  to  Firestone  demountable  rims,  the  z_/Hlcn 

At#  has  every  modern  refinement  and  up-to-date  equip- 

M  ment  that  you  wanton  your  car.  3^x5  motor,  37 

If  horse  power,  112 "  wheelbase,  Full  floating  pressed 

■  steel  rear  axle,  Stewart-Warner  Vacuum  Fuel  Feed 

if  System,  weight  2300  pounds. 

n  It  is  built  by  a  firm  of  irreproachable  reputation, 

9  firmly  established  and  independently  financed.  It  is 

’  in  business  to  stay— to  stand  back  of  its  car  and 

satisfy  its  customers. 

Write  today  for  advance  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  ALLEN  MOTOR  COMPANY  n 

9090  Allen  Bldg.,  Fostoria,  O.  J  ■  ‘N-xT  , 

♦  J 


W.rren,  P».,  U.  S.  A. 


Lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 
A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work.  11  H.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current:  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  i  write 
Jacobson  engines,  «$»  for  illustrated 

stationaryand  port-  IrU  <&t  bulletin. 

able,  up  to  25  H.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG. 

CO. 

Dept. 


10U  TAKE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  RISK 

In  buying  CENTURY  RUBBER  ROOFING, 

25  YR.  GUARANTEE  ?  pfyf fev” '.TK? ' 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  Railroad  Station  East 
of  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  Ohio  River.  (Freight 
Prepaid  on  three  rolls  or  more). 

!£&$1.10  IT, 5:  $1.30  lsp!r.  $1.50 

In  M i.touri  and  Iowa  add  6  cents  per  roll. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These 
-prices  for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Semi  for  FREE 
SAMPLE,  or  orderdirect  from  this  nd.  Save2S*  to  404. 
tin  Bijll-ends.  Every  roll  ON  E  PI  ECE,  1 08  aq.  ft. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

904FTribune  Bids:.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

207  Katherine  Bldg.,  East  St.  Lou  fa,  111. 


Clearing  Stumpland 
Is  Easy  If  You  Do  It  Righi 


Zimmerman  Mighty  Monarch, 

Steel  Stump  Puller  makes  land  clearing 
simple,  easy,  quick.  Cheaper  than 
dynamite.  Much  better  because  it  gets 
stump  roots  and  all.  Disturbs  less  soil.  L 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

Tells  all  about  land  clearing.  Explains  dilTerent 
methods,  tells  about  various  stump  pullers,  why” 
the  Zimmerman  is  best.  All  about  its  improve¬ 
ments  so  a<  boy  can  operate  it.  why  it  clears  larger 
area,  why  it  s  quicker  and  pulls  larger  stumps  nnd  plenty, 
of  proof  why  it's  the  only  practical,  inexpen-  j 
L  Bivo,  satisfactory  stump  puller  on  the  mar-  A 
ket.  Write  today  for  book.  Address  A 


Zimmerman  Stool  Co. 
Bettendorf,  Iowa 

Dept.  NY 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  til]  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


BOOK 


Saves  you  75  cents 
to  $2.00  per  gallon 


Write  postal  now.  Get  this 
great  money-saving  free  book 
before  you  buv  a  gal. on  cf  paint  for 
any  purpose.  Note  our  record-break¬ 
ing  low  prices,  freight  prepaid  on  7 
gal.  or  more.  Savings  greater  than 
ever  because  dealers  everywhere  are 
raising  paint  prices.  Seo  our  200  free 
sample  color  cards  and  prices  as  low.aa 
03c  Gal.  for  House  Paint 
C3c  Gal.  lor  Ban  Paint 

$1.05  Gal.  for  Floor  Paint 
New  paint  free  if  youaro  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Write  for  our 
new  big  free  paint  book  now.  Just  say,  “Send  Paine  Book.’* 


PvercotP 

lhousel 

paint 

98^  a  Gal- 


(jprlesTOlkMi  Stores 


8630  Storos  Bldg. 
Now  York 


Less  Work 

By  using  low  “Elec¬ 
tric”  steel  wheels  on 
your  old  running 
gear  or  us¬ 
ing  our^^^ 

^  Save  high  lifts,  get  light- 

.  er  <3 raft,  prevent  rutting,  save  money  in 
WTlr  repairs — steel  wheels  do  not  dry  out  or  rot. 
r-  Write  today  for  free  catalog  on  wagons  and  wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  43  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Central  New  York  Farm  Conditions. 

This  has  been  a  season  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  right  cultural  methods 
as  much  as  any  season  of  drought.  Cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  greatly  interfered  with 
by  the  daily  heavy  showers.  Corn  shows 
very  poor  growth  as  a  result,  but  other 
crops,  excepting  potatoes,  have  made 
large  growth,  notwithstanding  the  giant 
weeds  that  are  to  be  found  in  most  fields. 
Potatoes  in  Cortland  County  are  almost 
without  exception  swept  by  blight.  C. 
It.  Fitts  of  Ilomer  has  probably  the  finest 
crop  in  the  county,  the  tops  green  and 
luxuriant  as  the  result  of  proper  spray¬ 
ing.  Almost  none  of  the  other  growers 
sprayed  until  the  blight  had  come,  and 
the  great  majority  sprayed  _  not  at  all, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  do 
no  good  when  there  was  so  much  rain  ; 
consequently  growth  was  checked  prema¬ 
turely,  and  if  the  crop  docs  not  suffer 
from  rot  it  will  be  decidedly  short.  Mr. 
Fitts  sprayed  five  times,  going  over  the 
field  in  one  direction,  then  turning  about 
and  going  over  each  row  in  the  opposite 
direction  so  no  surface  escaped.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  if  the  mistlike 
spray  can  have  half  an  hour  ahead  of 
a  shower  to  set  or  dry  it  is  safe.  A  plant 
properly  sprayed  can  be  scrubbed  with 
waiter  and  an  ordinary  vegetable  brush, 
and  examination  with  a  microscope  will 
show  its  pores  still  full  of  Bordeaux, 
lienee,  the  ordinary  shower  has  not  much 
effect  if  the  spray  has  once  dried.  Failure 
to  understand  this  has  cost  many  farm¬ 
ers  a  good  many  bushels  of  potatoes  this 
year.  One  man  who  has  grown  potatoes 
on  a  large  scale  for  years  who  did  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  spray  when  there 
was  so  much  rain,  has  28  acres  flat  with 
blight.  Local  dealers  or  grocers  are  buy¬ 
ing  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  None  has  been 
carred  as  yet  in  the  county. 

Many  whole  fields  of  cabbage  have  gone 
down  entirely  with  the  continued  rains. 
Stump  rot  and  club  foot  have  played 
havoc  with  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
up  and  down  the  valley  from  Cortland  to 
Tally.  A  few  fields  on  well  drained  loca¬ 
tions  and  others  from  pedigreed  seed  of 
extra  vitality  are  in  fine  shape,  some 
heads  weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds  al¬ 
ready.  The  writer  has  a  field  from  a 
locally  famous  strain  of  pedigreed  seed 
that  is  very  promising,  not  a  sign  of  dis¬ 
ease  of  any  kind. 

Much  of  the  wheat  crop  was.  damaged 
in  the  getting,  considerable  of  it  sprout¬ 
ing  in  the  shock.  Oats  were  a  good  crop, 
and  where  it  was  secured,  without  too 
many  wettings  the  yield  is  above  the 
usual.  But  owing  to  frequent  showers 
and  high  winds  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  its  lodging,  many  whole  fields 
requiring  the  use  of  the  mowing  machine 
instead  of  the  reaper1. 

Apples  promise  well  where  sprayed. 

Plums,  pears  and  small  fruits  have  given 
gratifying  yields  and  prices  have  been 
liberal. 

Hggs  are  20  cents  for  brown  eggs  and 
20  cents  for  white.  Dressed  fowls  re¬ 
tail  at  IS  cents  a  pound  ;  Spring  chickens 
20  to  22  cents ;  butter  from  local 
dairies  and  factories  is  28  to  30 

cents.  Milk  troubles  throughout  the 

county  are  somewhat  abated  for  the 

present,  though  dissatisfaction  with 
dealers’  prices  is  general.  At  the  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  of  Cortland  County  Pomona 
Grange  a  resolution  wras  unanimously 
adopted  and  will  be  sent  to  the  legisla¬ 
tors  of  the  district  with  a .  request  for 
their  support  subjecting  milk  shipping 
stations  to  the  same  restrictions  as  are 
now  placed  upon  the  farmers  and  fac¬ 
tories  in  regard  to  diluting  milk.  The 
new  milk  station  for  the  new  producers’ 
association  at  East.  Ilomer  is  being  push¬ 
ed  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  occupy 
it  October  1.  The  building  is  strictly 
sanitary  and  fireproof,  being  constructed 
of  hollow  tile  and  cement  blocks.  When 
the  drop  in  cheese  occurred  in  August 
the  association  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Ekenbergs  Milk  Products  Company  of 
Cortland  to  handle  their  product  until  the 
completion  of  the  new  building. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  dairymen  of 
East  Homer  in  securing  their  rights  with 
the  dealers  has  been  watched  with  much 
interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
example  will  be  followed  by  many  other 
localities. 

The  local  fairs  of  this  section  have  been 
very  successfully  administered  this  year. 
Weather  conditions  have  moderated  in 
time.  Attendance  has  been  exceptional, 
though  the  farmers  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  crops  requiring  their  im¬ 
mediate  attention.  Exhibits  of  stock  and 
poultry  have  been  up  to  or  exceeding  the 
average.  But  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
a  light  showing,  owing  to  pressure  of 
other  business  at  this  season.  It  has 
been  a  hard  year  for  the  tenant  farmer 
who  pays  big  rent  and  keeps  a  couple  or 
more  hired  men,  with  so  much  enforced 
idleness  for  men  and  teams.  Thrashing 
machines  began  work  unusually  early,  as 
so  many  farmers  were  forced  to  thrash 
right  out  of  the  field  or  lose  their  grain 
by  heating  and  sprouting.  Buckwheat 
is  filling  well,  and  there  is  a  chance  that 
corn  may  improve  a  good  deal  yet  if  the 
weather  is  good.  Mosquitoes  have  been 
the  worst  ever  known  in  many  localities, 
some  stock  owners  being  obliged  to  get 
up  in  the  night  to  spray  their  tormented 
animals  or  else  keep  them  closely  stabled. 
Calves,  pigs,  colts,  horses,  cows  all  suffer 


alike  intensely  from  the  pests,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  annoyance  to  the  people 
in  general. 

Dryden  N.  Y.  ir.  g.  f. 

Sept.  13.  Apple  crop,  taking  last  year’s 
crop  as  100;  Baldwin.  15  per  cent.;  Spy, 
50;  Greening,  20;  Fall  fruit,  50.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  apples  being  sold  around 
here.  H.  W.  v.  a. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

The  press  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin 
University  tells  <ff  A.  W.  Maib,  a  Wis¬ 
consin  farmer,  who  tried  an  experiment 
with  silage.  Mr.  Maik  went  to  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institute,  where  he  heard  of  the  value 
of  silage  for  cattle  feeding.  He  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  his  ground,  and  so  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  digging  a  pit 
which  he  filled  with  corn.  His  theory 
was  that  if  the  pit  failed  as  a  silo,  it 
would  make  a  good  root  cellar  anyway. 
The  silage  came  out  in  fine  condition,  and 
gave  him  so  much  profit  that  he  proceeded 
to  build  a  regular  silo  and  has  filled  it 
with  gi’eat  satisfaction  every  year  since. 
'There  will  be  more  silos  filled  this  year 
than  ever  before;  in  fact  this  system  of 
providing  cattle  feed  is  constantly  gain¬ 
ing  ground. 

Sept.  12.  A  few  cars  of  potatoes  are 
being  shipped  to  market,  but  digging  will 
not  be  general  until  (lie  second  or  third 
week  of  September.  The  farmers  are  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  weather  conditions  to  dig: 
the  weather  has  not  been  the  kind  that  is 
favorable  for  digging.  Cobblers  are  bet¬ 
ter  in  yield  and  quality  than  was  expect¬ 
ed,  Mountains  show  a  little  rot,  but  tak¬ 
ing  conditions  on  the  whole  are  not  as  bad 
as  predicted.  Several  carload  lots  have 
been  sold  for  85  cents  a  barrel,  and  as 
high  as  $1  has  been  paid  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  The  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  New 
England  potatoes  will  have  a  tendency  to 
encourage  shippers  this  Fall,  especially  in 
the  far  northern  section.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  shipments  will  no  doubt  be  held 
until  later  in  the  month,  so  as  to  get  the 
markets  well  cleaned  and  to  have  a 
chance  to  get  fair  prices,  as  the  general 
opinion  is  that  not  until  later  in  the 
month  will  the  market  show  its  true 
price.  w.  ir.  B. 

Presque  Isle,  Me. 

►Sept.  13.  About  June  1,  when  orchards 
were  being  sprayed  the  second  time,  there 
came  a  very  severe  frost  that  completely 
ruined  all  fruit  in  both  apple  and  pear 
orchards  in  the  south  and  southwest  part 
of  this  town,  and  conservative  judges 
claim  that  the  crop  will  not  be  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expected. 
Prices  paid  for  No.  1  packed  fresh  is  on  a 
basis  of  $3  per  barrel.  Several  parties 
are  awaiting  the  State  Food  and  Markets 
coming  auction  sale,  which  we  hope  will 
be  held  in  the  near  future  at  Rochester. 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  w. 

Hay  is  a  bumper  crop  in  this  locality, 
two  crops  being  cut  on  number  of  deserted 
farms  ;  but  corn  is  pretty  small  crop,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  hills,  a  fair  crop  within 
the  valley.  Purebred  cows  are  selling 
from  $150  to  $200,  with  ordinary  breed¬ 
ing.  good  grades  from  $75  to  $100  each. 

East  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  C.  w.  L. 

My  farm  is  at  North  Colebrook,  Conn., 
and  as  a  rule  we  do  intensive  farming 
and  do  not  sell  our  products.  The  prices 
that  seem  to  prevail  from  the  store  are 
as  follows:  Peaches  47c  a  basket;  pota¬ 
toes  64c ;  middlings  $1.75  a  bag ;  oats 
$2.15  a  bag.  I  had  a  sale  on  some  of  our 
surplus  stock  in  June  aiid  realized  the 
following  prices:  Good  Jersey  cow,  eight 
years  old  $42.50;  Holstein  cow  with  calf 
$69.50;  Holstein  cow  $07.50;  pair  two- 
year-ohl  .steers  unbroken  $88;  pair  of 
one-year-steers  unbroken  $60 ;  registered 
three-year-okl  Holstein  bull  $50;  yearl¬ 
ing  bull,  fine  animal  $25.  At  a  private 
sale,  I  have  sold  a  fresh  Holstein  cow 
at  $75.  s.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

Sept.  8.  There  are  very  few  apples  in 
this  section.  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
being  sold  or  any  offers  being  made. 

Stafford,  N.  Y.  c.  J.  c. 

Sept.  8.  While  the  apple  crop  is  prob¬ 
ably  larger  than  farmers  in  this  section 
first  thought,  still  it  is  much  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Dealers  seem  to  be  afraid  to  start 
price.  We  have  good  storage  facilities  at 
Albion,  but  farmers  seem  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  contract  for  same  this  year. 
Two  or  three  farmers  have  offered  all  or 
part  of  their  fruit  for  $3  per  barrel,  tree 
run.  It  is  my  opinion  the  dealers  will 
buy  at  that  figure.  Practically  no  sales 
are  reported  yet.  u.  J.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

The  acreage  for  clover  seed  in  the 
United  States  for  this  year  is  estimated 
to  be  about  114.5  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
acreage,  based  upon  reports  to  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  on  September  1  is  es¬ 
timated  at  80.3  per  cent  of  normal,  which 
compares  with  77.3  per  cent  a  year  ago 
and  79.7  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years  on  September  1.  These  figures  fore¬ 
cast  a  moderately  larger  crop  this  year 
than  last  year.  The  acreage  this  year  as 
com  pa  red  with  last  year,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  on  September  1  of  this  year  and 
of  last  year  in  percentage  of  normal  in 


important  States,  are  estimated  respec¬ 
tively  as  follows:  New  York,  125,  88, 
73;  Pennsylvania,  95.  83,  84;  Ohio,  108, 
74,  78;  Indiana.  130,  67,  74;  Illinois, 
125,  78,  70;  Michigan,  10(5,  79,  84;  Wis¬ 
consin,  95.  83,  88;  Minnesota,  97,  84; 
91;  Iowa,  102,  87.  86;  Missouri.  148,  79, 
63;  Kentucky,  140,  89,  55;  Tennessee, 
120.  88.  75;  Idaho,  120,  94,  88;  Oregon, 
86,  84,  63. 


The  New  York  State  Fair. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  the  greatest  ag¬ 
ricultural  show  of  recent  years.  Every 
building  was  crowded.  The  fruit  and  flow¬ 
ers  exhibits  were  moved  into  the  new 
Manufacturers’  Building,  or  rather  into 
half  of  it,  the  business  men  being  con¬ 
fined  to  one-half  their  usual  space.  That 
was  because  the  old  structure,  which  has 
done  duty  so  many  years  for  fruit  and 
flowers,  was  too  small  and  could  be  used 
to  advantage  for  something  else- 

The  Women’s  Domestic  Arts  building 
is  much  too  small  for  the  exhibits  so  that 
embroideries  and  pictures  were  stowed 
away,  only  those  on  top  could  bo  seen. 
Women  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  visitors  at  the  exhibition,  and  they 
are  taxed  at  the  gate,  without  represen¬ 
tation  (of  a  worthy  sort)  in  the  im¬ 
proved  equipment  of  the  fair. 

The  fruit  show  was  excellent.  The  fine 
exhibit  of  apples  made  by  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  received  much  favorable 
comment.  The  county  and  Grange  ex¬ 
hibits  attracted  much  attention.  There 
was  spirited  competition  for  the  county 
prizes  of  $250,  $200  and  $150  between 
the  counties  of  Oswego,  Orleans,  Ontario, 
Niagara  and  Ulster,  each  having  fine  ex¬ 
hibits  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches. 

The  Dairy  building  is  always  the  center 
of  much  interest.  The  butter  and  cheese 
awards  are  made  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  fair  so  that  the  prize  winning  ex¬ 
hibits  may  be  shown  to  the  visitor  the 
first  day.  Henry  J.  Lamay,  of  Franklin 
County,  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  best 
butter  exhibited  in  all  classes,  with  a 
score  of  97%.  The  McDonough  Creamery 
Company,  of  Chenango  County,  was  a 
close  second  at  97%.  The  highest,  honor 
in  the  cheese  classes  for  export  and  home 
trade  stock,  a  gold  medal,  went  to  Daniel 
W.  Rourke,  of  Jefferson  County,  with  a 
score  of  9S%  points.  The  silver  medal 
was  taken  by  Orson  J.  Stevenson,  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  with  a  score  of  98%. 
The  prize  for  the  highest  average  of  scores 
in  several  classes  went  to  T.  W.  Weath- 
erup,  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  There 
were  283  entries  in  the  butter  classes  and 
in  the  export  cheese  class  there  were  138 
competitors.  The  “big  cheese”  this  year 
weighed  7,437  pounds,  and  took  the  milk 
of  2,850  cows  for  one  day,  the  weight  of 
which  was  75.043  pounds.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  fair  the  cheese  was  cut  and  put 
up  in  one  pound  boxes,  estimated,  and 
sold  for  25  cents  per  box. 

The  farm  and  draught  horse  show  was 
a  splendid  aggregation  of  New  York’s 
best.  There  were  about  250  entries,  and 
of  ponies  150,  about  double  the  number  of 
last  year.  Of  cattle  there  were  over  600 
head.  The  swine  and  sheep  pens  were 
filled  to  capacity  and  there  were  about 
4.000  birds  in  the  ucw  Poultry  building. 

J.  w.  D. 


Canadian  Fruit  Prices. 

At  Montreal  apples  are  selling  at  $2.25 
to  $3.75 ;  pears,  $4  to  $5 :  peaches  35  to 
40  and  plums  20  to  25  in  11-quart 
baskets.  * 

Toronto — Peaches,  40  to  60;  pears,  35 
to  40;  plums,  20  to  40  and  tomatoes, 
20  cents,  all  per  11-quart  baskets. 

In  the  producing  sections  apples  are 
selling  from  first  hand  at  $2.50  to  $3.25 
per  barrel,  one  lot  of  8,000  barrels  in 
Eastern  Ontario  being  reported  at  the 
latter  figure. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Only  21,504  immigrants 
arrived  at  United  States  ports  in  July 
last.  At  this  rate  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  for  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  would  be  not  more  than 
260,000,  the  lowest  record  in  sixteen 
years.  Last  year’s  record  of  326,700  was 
the  lowest  since  1899. 

Ignatius  T.  T.  Lincoln,  self-confessed 
German  spy  and  former  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  must  go  back  to  England  to  stand 
trial  on  the  charge  of  forgery,  Judge 
Van  Vechten  Yeeder.  in  the  Federal 
Court,  Brooklyn,  decided  September  10. 
Lincoln  maintained  that  the  forgery 
charge  was  a  frame  up.  and  that  he  would 
be  shot  in  England.  Charles  Fox,  repre¬ 
senting  the  British  Consul,  replied  that 
Lincoln  would  be  tried  for  forgery  and  for 
nothing  else. 

One  man  was  killed  and  three  men  were 
seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  Septem¬ 
ber  9  in  the  powder  magazine  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer  Decatur  at  Cavite,  Philippine 
Islands.  The  Decatur  was  at  anchor  off 
the  naval  station  when  the  explosion  oc¬ 
curred. 

America’s  largest  and  most  powerful 
submarine,  the  M-l,  was  launched  Sep¬ 
tember  14  at  the  Fore  River  shipyard, 
Quincy,  Mass.  The  M-l  is  185  feet  long, 
has  four  torpedo  tubes  and  a  three-inch 
gun  mounted  on  the  forward  deck.  The 
speed  is  sixteen  knots  on  the  surface  and 
the  cruising  radius  is  2,500  miles.  This  is 
not  only  the  largest  submarine  yet 


September  25,  DI5. 

launched,  but  is  the  first  example  of  t 
new  type  built  in  this  country  from 
which  much  is  expected. 

A  five-story  brick  building  at  213-227 
West  Twenty-sixth  street,  New  York, 
housing  the  studio  of  the  Famous  Players 
Film  Company  and  plants  of  four  other 
concerns,  was  destroyed  September  11  by 
fire.  A  score  or  more  of  firemen  were 
overcome  by  the  dense  and  acrid  smoke 
that  curled  through  the  neighborhood  for 
blocks.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss 
will  approximate  over  $1,000,000  The 
Famous  Players  Film  Company  was  hard 
hit,  losing  six  months  supply  of  made-up 
films  and  many  accessories.  Miss  Mary 
Pickford,  the  company’s  young  star,  is 
said  to  have  lost  a  very  extensive  and 
valuable  wardrobe. 

At  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  September  9,  a 
man  who  dived  into  a  bathing  pool  just 
as  it  was  being  emptied  was  drawn  by 
suction  250  feet  to  the  sea  through  a  12- 
inch  pipe.  He  survived,  but  was  shock¬ 
ingly  injured. 

Seven  Americans,  including  two  Uni)  1 
States  soldiers,  were  killed  in  border 
clashes  September  13  with  Mexicans. 
Fifteen  Mexicans  were  slain.  Fierce 
fighting  went  on  in  several  Texas  coun¬ 
ties.  Border  towns  were  armed  camps, 
a  general  uprising  of  Mexicans  and  raids 
from  across  the  border  being  feared. 
There  is  a  movement  in  El  Paso  to  stop 
all  Mexicans,  whether  deserters  or  not, 
from  crossing  into  the.  United  States. 
The  A  B  C  conference  will  be  resumed  in 
Washington.  There  is  a  report  that  Car¬ 
ranza  may  be  recognized,  but  it  is  denied 
by  Washington  officials.  Villa  is  sending 
notice  to  Washington  by  Gen.  Angeles 
that  if  Carranza  is  recognized  ho  will 
turn  his  soldiers  loose  to  wage  guerrilla 
warfare.  A  party  of  Americans  were 
held  up  at  Casas  Grandes  by  a  band  of 
Mexicans  and  one  of  the  number,  a  rail¬ 
road  official,  was  held  for  ransom  and 
the  rest  were  sent  to  the  border  to  get  the 
money.  A  train  carrying  the  ransom  was 
held  up  in  Juarez  by  Villa  officials  on  a 
pretext. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  issued  a 
statement  September  13  confirming  the 
story  that  efforts  had  been  made  by  for¬ 
eign  governments  to  influence  corruptly 
leaders  of  organized  labor  to  start  a  strike 
among  the  longshoremen  and  seamen  and 
in  that  way  prevent  the  exportation  of 
American  products. 

The  fire  on  the  Fabre  liner  Sant’  Anna, 
imperilling  2,039  lives  in  mid-ocean,  was 
extinguished  September  13.  according  to  a 
wireless  from  Captain  Pavy,  and  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  proceeding  to  the  Azores,  con¬ 
voyed  by  the  Italian  liner  Ancona.  Of 
those  on  the  Sant’  Anna  1,703  are  Italian 
reservists,  who  embarked  at  New  York 
for  Genoa.  Presumably  all  on  board  are 
now  safe.  The  fire,  which  is  a  mystery, 
was  discovered  in  the  cargo.  Officials  o? 
the  Fabre  Line,  to  which  the  Sant’  Anna 
belongs,  have  intimated  that  the  blaze  was 
the  result  of  bombs  or  some  other  type  of 
infernal  machine  hidden  before  the  vessel 
left  New  York  harbor.  There  are  fifty- 
two  Americans  aboard  the  Sant’  Anna. 
The  vessel  carries  a  cargo  of  about  3.000 
tons  of  food  and  general  merchandise. 
Part  of  the  cargo  is  contraband,  but  no 
explosives  are  on  board. 

Suit  for  $750,000  damages  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act  was  entered  in 
the  Federal  court  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  by  the  American  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh,  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  The  plaintiff  asserts  that  the 
Worcester  company  and  other  defendants 
have  sought  to  obtain  a  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  coated 
wire  nails.  Fifteen  specific  allegations 
charge  the  defendants  with  conspiring  to 
restrain  trade  and  with  inducing  certain 
firms  and  corporations  to  abandon  the 
business. 

By  a  vote  of  2%  to  1  South  Carolina 
voted  for  prohibition  in  the  state-wide 
election  ordered  by  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly  September  14.  The  vote  was  not 
heavy,  only  about  60,000  votes  being  cast. 
Prohibition  seems  to  have  carried  42  out 
of  44  counties.  In  Dorchester  the  vote  is 
close,  while  Charleston  went  against 
prohibition  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1.  The  vote 
was  not  heavy  as  compared  to  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  on  account  of  general  elec¬ 
tion  requirements,  the  voters  being  called 
on  to  show  paid-up  tax  receipts  and  regis¬ 
tration  certificates.  The  prohibition  law 
will  take  effect  on  January  1.  Twenty-nine 
South  Carolina  counties  already  have  pro¬ 
hibition.  All  of  these  voted  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  In  15  counties  are  dispensaries 
operated  by  the  counties  and  remaining 
open  from  sunup  to  sundown. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Pana¬ 
ma-Pacific  Exposition  has  awarded  a  gold 
medal  to  Siebrecht  &  Son,  Rose  Hill  Nur¬ 
series,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  for  the  land¬ 
scape  treatment  of  the  grounds  around 
the  New  York  State  Building.  The  ma¬ 
terial  used  was  all  shipped  across  the 
continent.  This  is  the  only  gold  medal 
given  for  landscape  work. 

The  New  England  Fruit  Show  will  be 
held  at  Mechanics’  Building,  Boston,  from 
October  23-30  inclusive.  Growers  of  ap¬ 
ples  all  over  New  England  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  this  great  event  which  is  held 
every  other  year  in  Boston  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  this  season  is  the  finest  ever 
although  some  sections  report  light  crops. 
Price  list  will  be  printed  within  a  few 
days.  (Apply  to  F.  Howard  Brown,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Marlboro,  Mass.). 
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Legal  Questions 


Distribution  of  Property. 

A  year  ago  a  man  living  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  died  intestate,  leaving  a  widow 
who  was  his  second  wife,  three  children 
by  his  first  wife  and  one  child  by  his 
second  wife.  The  administrator  has  set¬ 
tled  a  part  of  the  estate,  giving  one-third 
to  the  widow  and  dividing  the  two-thirds 
among  the  four  children.  A  month  ago 
the  widow  died.  If  she  left  no  will,  does 
this  money  which  she  received  from  her 
husband’s  estate,  go  to  her  own  child,  or 
is  it  equally  divided  among  the  four  chil¬ 
dren?  Also,  how  will  the  remainder  of 
this  man’s  estate  be  divided?  Can  the 
widow’s  daughter  claim  the  third  that 
would  have  gone  to  her  mother,  or  will 
it  be  equally  divided  among  the  four? 
Also,  who  would  this  daughter’s  money 
go  to  upon  her  death,  if  she  remained 
single?  n.  E.  b. 

Jonnecticut. 

The  property  which  the  widow  received 
from  her  husband’s  estate  will  be  divided 
equally  among  the  four  children,  as  kin¬ 
dred  of  the  half-blood  inherit  equally  with 
those  of  the  whole  blood  of  the  same  de¬ 
gree.  The  remainder  of  the  husband’s 
estate  will  be  divided  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  first  division.  The  widow’s 
daughter  will  have  to  share  her  moth¬ 
er’s  estate  with  the  three  other  children. 
If  the  sister  remains  single  her  property 
will  be  divided  at  her  death  equally 
among  her  half-brothers  and  sisters. 


Dealing  With  Lawless  Children. 

My  neighbor  has  two  rough  boys,  11 
and  12  years  old,  and  I  have  a  girl 
seven  and  a  boy  five  years  old.  My  chil¬ 
dren  have  never  molested  these  boys  in 
any  way.  Every  time  these  big  toughs 
meet  my  little  girl  or  boy  on  the  street 
thev  give  them  a  punch  or  a  mauling; 
they  even  strike  them  with  stones  when 
they  are  in  their  own  yard.  If  my  chil¬ 
dren  were  both  boys  and  of  equal  age 
and  size  I  would  have  them  take  their 
own  part,  but  as  it  is  they  are  power¬ 
less  to  do  anything  in  the  hands  of  these 
big  cowards.  I  have  gone  to  the  boys’ 
parents  but  to  no  avail.  What  can  I 
do  to  compel  these  people  to  take  care 
of  their  boys?  G.  w.  T. 

The  most  effective  way  would  be  to 
catch  the  big  boys  at  the  trick  and  take 
a  shingle  or  a  good  horsewhip  right  to 
them.  It  might  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  same  treatment  to  the  parent  if  he 
interfered,  and  no  one  should  attempt  law¬ 
less  methods  except  as  a  last  resort.  If 
there  is  any  constable  or  police  officer  in 
your  town,  go  to  him  and  make  complaint. 
In  some  places  the  truant  officer  or  school 
trustees  would  have  authority.  Find  the 
proper  legal  officer  and  make  written  com¬ 
plaint,  and  he  will  have  to  act.  The  par¬ 
ents  of  these  minor  children  will  be  held 
responsible  if  the  youngsters  do  not  be¬ 
have. 


Duty  of  Bondsmen. 

A  widow  has  three  children  of  which 
she  is  guardian,  a  daughter  10,  sons  12 
and  six.  The  widow  has  two  bondsmen. 
She  owns  a  good  farm  of  260  acres  and 
some  personal  property.  Everything  is 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  bondsmen?  Will  the  daugh¬ 
ter  have  to  wait  until  the  youngest  boy  is 
of  age  before  she  can  get  her  share?” 

Vermont.  0.  R.  II. 

The  bondsmen  guarantee  that  the 
guardian,  the  widow,  will  do  what  she 
was  appointed  to  do,  guard  the  property 
of  the  infants.  If  she  is  inefficient  in 
her  duties  and  causes  loss  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  infants  she  is  primarily  liable, 
and  if  she  is  not  financially  responsible 
the  bondsmen  may  be  proceeded  against. 
So  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  bondsmen  to 
see  that  she  performs  her  full  duty.  If 
she  does  not  and  they  are  in  danger  they 
may  petition  the  probate  court  that  she 
give  an  account  of  her  guardianship  and 
give  a  new  bond.  She  may  even  be  re¬ 
moved  if  not  properly  fulfilling  her  du¬ 
ties.  The  oldest  daughter  may  get  her 
share  when  she  becomes  of  age. 


Fraud  in  Contract. 

One  of  my  church  members,  German, 
who  does  not  understand  English  very 
well,  has  been  talked  into  granting  a  lease 
for  developing  oil  lands,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  validity  of 
the  contract.  I  am  of  the  belief  this 
lease  can  be  declared  <  void  if  the  first 
party  so  desires,  for  misrepresentation. 

Texas.  L.  h. 

If  the  misrepresentations  were  made 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  falsity,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  relied  on  by  Iv., 
and  they  were  relied  on  and  acted  upon 
by  him  in  signing  the  contract,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  can  be  voided  by  K.,  but  every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  facts.  Not  being 
able  to  read  or  not  reading  the  contract 
will  not  excuse  him,  but  if  he  told  the 
grantee  he  could  not  read  and  then  re¬ 
lied  on  his  statements  of  what  the  con¬ 
tract  contained  and  the  grantee  misrep¬ 


resented  them,  the  question  of  fraud  comes 
up  again.  The  contract  appears  quite 
inequitable  in  giving  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
newal  indefinitely  for  one  dollar.  If  K. 
Avishes  to  rescind  the  contract,  steps  to 
that  end  should  be  taken  immediately. 
Possibly  if  some  influential  person  pre¬ 
sented  his  case  to  the  grantees  they  will 
voluntarily  give  a  better  contract.  If  not, 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of#  some 
good  local  attorney  at  once  for  action. 


Finder  of  Property. 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  finding  of  personal  property 
of  value  for  which  the  finder  has  no 
means  of  knowing  the  owner.  A.  S.  H. 

New  York. 

The  general  rule  is  that  one  who  finds 
and  appropriates  lost  property  acquires 
the  title  thereto  and  the  right  to  possess 
it  against  all  the  world  except  the  true 
owner.  The  finder  should  of  course  use 
every  reasonable  effort  to  restore  the  lost 
article  to  its  former  owner  and,  after 
this  is  done  and  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
who  the  former  owner  is,  the  finder  has 
complete  title. 


Good  Words 


Your  paper  makes  me  look  forward  to 
Friday  wheu  I  rceive  it.  It  is  great,  and 
I  do  all  I  can  to  help  it. 

New  York  City.  n.  j. 

We  believe  the  recipes  we  find  in  The 
R.-Y.  are  easily  worth  tLe  price  of  the 
paper,  and  we  have  used  quite  a  number 
of  them.  If  you  decide  to  reprint  “The 
Rural  Cook  Book”  let  us  know,  will  you? 

New  York.  H.  s. 

I  would  not  be  without  your  farm  paper 
for  twice  the  price,  as  it  is  the  only  paper 
out  of  several  that  I  read,  and  I  find  more 


good,  instructive  reading  in  Ttie  R.  N.-Y. 
than  all  the  other  papers  put  together. 
Wish  you  all  success  in  your  plans  to 
help  the  New  York  State  farmer  to  a 
better  market  for  his  produce. 

New  York.  A.  T.  s. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  wonderfully  success¬ 
ful  in  its  broad,  constructive  “home”  de¬ 
partment,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this 
feature  being  wisely  and  rapidly  enlarged. 

Illinois.  MRS.  WM.  G.  SMITH. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  to  me,  along  n  rly  all  lines  discussed. 
I  clip  and  file  articles  and  paragraphs 
that  I  think  will  be  of  future  use  to  me, 
when  I  get  my  little  farm  village  home. 
Until  a  year  ago  I  used  to  pass  over  to 
a  friend  my  clipped-up  copies,  with  the 
result  that  last  year  he  subscribed  for 
the  paper  himself  rather  take  my  cut-up 
ones,  and*  now  declares  it  the  best  farm 
paper  he  ever  handled.  Now  I  am  hand¬ 
in''  over  to  another  friend  my  mutilated 
copies,  and  perhaps  he  will  in  time  add 
his  name  to  the  regular  subscriber’s  list. 

L.  PERKINS. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
California,  which  I  wrote  you  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  take.  I  find  among  my  accumulat¬ 
ed  mai1  of  the  three  months’  absence  your 
reminder  that  my  annual  subscription  is 
due  and  unpaid.  I  thank  you  for  the 
notification.  Don’t  you  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  intend  to  let  the  good  old 
paper,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  get 
by  me.  I  expect  to  take  it  until 
I  am  laid  away  on  the  hill.  I  was 
absent  three  months  lacking  six  days; 
about  twelve  weeks  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  California.  I  traveled  al¬ 
together  about  6,000  miles,  and  came 
home  in  better  health  than  when 
I  started,  weighing  a  few  pounds  more. 
Pretty  good  for  a  man  past  75,  don’t 
you  think?  a.  w.  foreman. 

Illinois. 

We  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 


your  well-edited  paper,  and  I  regretted 
last  Winter  to  find  that  it  is  not  on  file 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Why 
is  that?  I  happened  to  want  it  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  I  was  in  New  York  and 
asked  for  it  in  vain  there. 

Pomona  N.  Y.  m.  m.  c. 

,  As  I  am  away  from  home  most  of  the 
time,  and  as  we  live  in  the  city  and 
the  only  live  stock  we  keep  is  a  canary, 
I  wanted  to  drop  the  paper,  but  my  cvife, 
Avho  never  lived  on  a  farm  in  her  life, 
insists  on  keeping  it,  as  she  reads  and 
enjoys  it  very  much.  We  like  your 
“punch”  on  the  drink  issue. 

NeAV  Jersey.  edward  underwood. 

We  could  not,  should  not  and  will  not 
do  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  are  five 
of  us  all  at  home,  each  doing  business  for 
himself  and  herself,  but  all  working  to¬ 
gether,  three  males  and  two  females,  three 
farms,  eight  oil  Avells,  four  gas  engines. 
We  have  just  finished  drilling  the  eighth 
Avell  and  have  put  it  to  pumping. 

West  Virginia.  j.  t.  .t. 

We  are  taking  about  a  dozen  different 
agricultural  papers,  and  try  to  read  and 
apply  all  Ave  can  in  our  oavii  way — it 
Avould,  no  doubt,  be  very  much  of  an 
“economic  fallacy”  to  try  to  apply  it  all ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself  in  the  one  particular  of 
the  clean,  straightforward  fight  you  are 
making  for  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  producer  in  behalf  of  a  just  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Ohio.  s.  A.  c. 


“I  nAD  to  go  through  the  woods  the 
other  night  where  Casey  was  murdered 
last  year,  that  they  say  is  haunted,  an’ 
begorra  I  walked  backward  the  whole 
way.”  “And  what  for  did  ye  do  that?” 
“Faith,  man,  so  that  I  could  see  if  any¬ 
thing  was  cornin’  up  behind  me.” — Cre¬ 
dit  Lost. 


2925  Lbs.  of  Beauty  Silence, 
Power,  Comfort  and  Strength 
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This  is  the  unique  way  one  owner  of  THE  SIX  of  T6  describes 

the  latest  Mitchell  masterpiece.  This  beautiful,  long,  luxurious  car  calls  for  a 

new  method  of  description. 


All  predictions  for  its  success  have 
been  surpassed,  but  by  pushing  the  factory 
to  its  utmost  limit — twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  Aveek — we  are  able  to  meet  the 
demand, so  that  iinmediatedeliveries  are  possible. 

The  reason  for  this  success  lies  in  the 
car  itself.  It  is  the  greatest  car  value  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


THE 

ROADSTER 


You  are  impressed  with  its  beauty  at 
first  sight.  But  it  is  when  you  are  rushing 
over  the  country  roads,  with  never  the  feel 
of  a  bump,  that  you  realize  its  full  value. 

Every  car  delivered  creates  enthusiasm 
that  sells  another  car.  Words  cannot  describe 
THE  SIX  of  ’16.  You  must  see  it — feel  the 
wheel — get  the  thrill  of  its  smooth  action. 

Why  not  come  in  at  once  and  see  THE 
SIX  of  ’16.  A  car  is  here  at  your  disposal 
for  a  trial  spin.  Get  the  personal  touch. 


$1250 


Three  -  Passenger  Roadster 
Live-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Seven-Passenger  Body  $35  extra.  Demountable  Sedan 
Top,  making  all-year-round  car,  $165  extra 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine 
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THE  SIX0F*16" 
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THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


September  25,  1915. 


The  “Favorite  Hen”  Contest 


The  weekly  reports  from  the  egg-laying 
contest  show  that  many  of  the  birds  are 
losing  interest  in  their  job.  Some  of  ths 
pens  that  started  off  vigorously  early  in 
the  contest  have  now  about  given  up,  and 
we  see  as  we  keep  track  of  the  weekly 
record  that  egg  production  is  giving  way. 
There  has  been  a  very  close  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  leading  pens,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  at  this  time  just  which  pen  will  final¬ 
ly  come  out  ahead.  Those  English  Leg¬ 
horns  have  a  good  start  at  this  time,  but 
our  experience  with  the  It.  I.  Reds  would 
show  that  those  Vermont  birds  still  have 
a  chance.  Our  own  Rods  are  very  good 
October  layers.  They  seem  to  recover 
from  their  fierce  desire  to  sit,  and  unless 
they  start  molting  in  September  they  will 
come  back  in  October  with  a  rush,  and 
those  Vermont  Reds  may  act  in  the  same 
way.  As  we  can  easily  see  among  the 
Favorite  Hens,  the  pen  of  Reds  has  given 
the  most  consistent  record.  One  of  them 
up  to  September  12  had  laid  only  65  eggs, 
but  this  was  an  old  hen,  and  not  really  a 
purebred  Red  at  that.  This  hen  evident¬ 
ly  carried  a  touch  of  Buff  Orpington 
blood.  As  a  pullet  this  might  have  im¬ 
proved  her  laying  qualities,  but  she  would 
rank  as  an  old  hen,  and  could  thus  hardly 
be  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  pullets. 
Some  of  the  Leghorns  have  not  done  as 
well  as  we  expected.  Of  course,  the  total 
record  of  this  pen  of  Favorite  Leghorns 
has  been  cut  down  by  the  performance  of 
No.  7.  “Peggy.”  This  hen  laid  only  one 
egg  since  the  contest  began,  and  there  are 
two  others  with  rather  a  low  record. 
Then  in  the  pen  of  Mixed  Breeds  there 
are  three  that  have  failed  to  come  up  to 
expectation,  yet  out  of  the  entire  20  birds 
there  are  at  least  15  which  have  ranked 
above  the  average  in  the  contest.  The 
table  below  shows  the  individual  record 
of  these  30  hens  up  to  September  12.  As 
will  be  seen  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte, 
is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  others. 
Tilly  ranks  as  No.  3  in  the  entire  thou¬ 
sand  hens.  One  Barred  Rock,  which  has 
laid  three  more  eggs  than  Tilly,  and  one 
White  Leghorn  which  has  laid  the  same 
number,  belong  to  the  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College.  They  were  used  in 
this  contest  for  an  experiment  in  feeding. 
Leaving  these  two  hens  out  Tilly  takes 
second  place,  being  nine  eggs  behind  a  re¬ 
markable  Red  hen  from  Vermont.  What 
Tilly  will  do  in  the  remaining  50  days 
of  the  contest  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
would  make  a  good  guess  for  some  hen 
enthusiast  to  figure  out  her  probable 
total  record.  We  are  not  good  at  guess¬ 
ing,  and  we  know  how  hens  behave  just 
when  you  want  them  to  do  their  best,  so 
we  venture  no  guess  regarding  Tilly's 
total  record,  though  she  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  apparently  not  ready  to  quit. 
At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  Louisine,  the 
Orpington,  would  rank  among  the  lead¬ 
ers.  She  has  laid  166  eggs,  which  is  a 
very  good  record,  but  she  grew  weary  and 
fell  behind.  One  of  the  Leghorns  as  we 
see  ranks  second  to  Tilly,  with  a  record 
of  186  eggs.  Then  come  two  Reds  close 
together  with  177  and  174.  The  Black 
Minorca  with  150  has  done  well,  and  is 
likely  to  do  better  yet.  As  we  have  stated 
before,  Mrs.  Stevens,  the  owner  of  Tilly, 
expects  to  enter  a  full  pen  of  pullets  next 
year,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  connected  with  this  contest  will  be 
the  performance  of  .  these  nieces.  We 
shall  see  whether  Tilly  is  simply  a  freak, 
such  as  will  be  found  in  many  a  farm 
yard,  or  whether  she  is  really  the  result 
of  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 
We  also  hope  to  test  next  year  pullets 
from  several  of  the  farms  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  best  of  the  R.  I.  Reds.  The 
contest  we  are  satisfied  has  been  carried 
on  fairly,  and  while  some  of  the  women 
feel  disappointed  at  the  showing  made  by 
their  birds,  we  believe  they  all  had  a  fair 
chance,  and  that  no  special  favors  were 
shown  to  any  of  the  birds.  It  has  proba¬ 
bly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  contest  bird  is  after  all  the 
most  important  factor.  It  requires  keen 
observation  and  long  practice  to  select 
birds  out  of  the  flock  that  will  give  a  fair 
representation.  As  we  have  stated  be¬ 
fore,  most  of  the  women  picked  out  their 
birds  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  probably 
not  with  any  definite  rule  in  mind.  If 


they  were  to  pick  out  another  pullet  in 
the  next  contest,  the  chances  are  that 
they  might  make  a  very  much  better  se¬ 
lection. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  to  Sept.  12. 


Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Virginia.  Pocahontas..  14!) 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  New  Jersey,  Polly .  174 

Mrs.  T.  Schwenk,  Connecticut.  Bosie-Lou . . .  110 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  I.ady 

Pierce  .  C5 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis.  New  York.  Rose....  147 
Mrs.  IV.  It.  Merrick,  Massachusetts,  Betty  M.  14!) 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter.  New  York.  Betty .  5*1 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson.  Connecticut,  Betty.  177 
Mrs.  E.  I’.  Andrews,  New  York,  Golden  Bass  5)1 
Mrs.  Cecil  Farnham,  Maine .  140 

Leghorns — Records  to  Sept.  12. 

Mrs.  N.  I).  Rand.  New  York,  T.ney .  105 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Happicb,  New  York,  LatTy 

Hopeful  .  144 

Mrs.  V.  J).  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann .  144 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellle,  New  York,  Ity .  115) 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Todd,  Virginia,  Patsy .  84 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York.  Peggy....  7!) 
Mi^fi  Tlllie  B.  Cloud.  Pennsylvania.  I’eggy..  79 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hollenbaeh,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  .  137 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania.  Beauty...  18(5 
Mrs.  L.  E.  HHboru,  New  York,  Madam  Toot- 
scy  .  100 

Mixed  Breeds — Records  to  Sept.  12. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl,  Connecticut,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  .  112 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Oonell,  New  York,  White  Wyan- 
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Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  Tilly- .  220 

Mrs.  W,  S.  Walters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock, 

Bridgman  Girl  .  142 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Rothgeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Bock, 

Roxie  .  123 

Misses  Osier  and  Wileox,  New  York,  Barred 

Bock,  Margnerlta  . 54 

Mrs.  Robert  II.  Wood,  New  York,  White 

Rock.  Faith  .  95 

Mrs.  Joseph  d'i  Fabrizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 

Minorca,  Betina  .  150 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Or¬ 
pington,  Louisine  .  10(5 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker,  Massachusetts,  Buff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  .  50 


Rations  for  Laying  Hens. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  ra¬ 
tion  for  laying  hens?  We  have  barley, 
oats  and  buckwheat  of  our  own  raising 
which  we  would  like  to  use.  Our  fowls 
are  R.  I.  Reds.  2.  We  tested  some  cows 
of  which  we  were  suspicious.  Ilow  long 
before  we  can  have  them  tested  again 
with  safety  and  get  a  proper  tuberculosis 
test?  L.  E.  P, 

Pomfret  Center,  Conn. 

1.  Barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat  are  all 
suitable  for  laying  hens,  but,  in  addition, 
they  should  have  ground  grains  and  meat 
scrap  or  meat  meal  in  the  form  of  mash. 
Equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap  would 
make  a  good  dry  mash  to  be  fed  your 
hens  in  addition  to  the  mixed  whole 
grains  of  your  own  raising.  The  mash 
should  be  kept  dry  in  open  hoppers,  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  hens. 

2.  Cows  may  be  retested  with  tubercu¬ 
lin  after  six  weeks,  though  a  somewhat 
larger  dose  of  tuberculin  may  be  needed 
to  produce  a  reaction  in  cattle  that  have 

been  tested  within  six  months. 

M.  B.  D. 


Squab  Broilers. 

I  intend,  about  December  1.  to  kill 
and  pick  some  Fall  hatched  chickens  as 
squab  broilers,  and  have  them  held  in 
cold  storage  until  next  Spring.  About 
how  large,  should  I  make  the  boxes  so  as 
to  hold  12  broilers  weighing  one  to  iy2 
pounds  each?  c.  G.  s. 

New  York. 


A  standard  size  of  box  holding  a  doz¬ 
en  chickens  under  two  pounds  is  16xl5x 
%y2  inside  measurement.  From  two  to 
2 y2  pounds,  the  size  is  16x16x4 ;  from 
2 y2  to  three  pounds,  1Sx17x4;  for  four 
to  five  pounds,  19x16x8.  These  are  some 
of  the  sizes  used  by  the  large  packing 
houses  in  the  Middle  West,  who  make  a 
business  of  dry-storing  poultry.  In  such 
places  it  is  graded  very  carefully  into 
sizes  and  qualities  and  the  boxes  are 
more  nearly  uniform  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  where  put  upon  a  small  scale.  This 
frozen  poultry,  controlled  by  the  beef 
packers,  and  available  to  ship  wherever 
they  have  branch  houses,  makes  hard 
competition  for  the  individual  poultry 
raiser.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  the  inquirer’s 
broilers  would  sell  more  profitably  as 
fresh  killed  than  hold  for  later  trade,  un¬ 
less  sold  where  the  commercially  packed 
poultry  does  not  reach. 


Information  on  Eggs. 

I  am  interested  in  articles  on  eggs, 
quality,  blood-spots,  blood  rings,  dark 
yolk*,  molting.  Winter  production,  fertile 
or  infertile  eggs  for  the  market,  etc. 
Where  can  I  get  such  information? 

Ohio.  F.  c.  R. 


Publications  which  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  you  are  Bulletin  353,  “The 


Interior  Quality  of  Market  Eggs,”  from 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  free  to  residents  of  the  State,  and 
will  probably  be  sent  you  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  following  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  remitting 
the  price  in  coin  or  postal  money  order; 
stamps  will  not  be  accepted.  Bulletin 
160,  “The  Care  of  the  Farm  Egg,”  15 
cents;  Bulletin  141,  “The  Improvement 
of  the  Farm  Egg,”  10  cents;  “Handling 
and  Marketing  of  Eggs,”  five  cents; 
“How  Produce  Dealer  May  Improve 
Quality  of  Poultry  and  Eggs,”  five  cents. 
A  beautiful  egg  candling  chart  is  also 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  I 
think  that  this  is  free.  m.  b.  d. 


Inbreeding. 

The  general  impression  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  poultrymen  is  that  inbreeding 
is  always  wrong  and  detrimental  and  a 
sure  means  of  running  down  a  flock  of 
poultry.  Some  recent  investigations  of 
this  subject  are  interesting  and  tend  to 
discredit  this  idea.  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl 
told  at  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Poultry  Association  at  Storrs  of 
some  experiments  in  inbreeding,  where 
for  17  successive  generations  white  rats 
had  been  bred  brother  with  sister,  to  see 
whether  any  weakness  or  loss  of  size  or 
stamina  would  develop.  But  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  was  no  loss  of  size  or 
vitality,  or  decrease  in  the  number 
brought  forth  at  a  litter.  Some  promis¬ 
cuously  bred  rats  were  kept  under  same 
conditions,  as  a  check  for  comparison, 
and  the  inbred  ones  were  the  superior. 
A  cage  with  a  turning  wheel,  like  a  squir¬ 
rel  cage,  was  used  as  an  exerciser.  There 
was  a  speedometer  attached,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  daily  travel  of  the  rats 
was  about  eight  miles.  In  breeding  for 
egg  production  more  or  less  inbreeding 
is  usually  involved;  but  if  due  care  is 
used  to  select  for  strength  and  stamina, 
there  is  no  need  for  any  deterioration. 
In  fact,  all  one’s  progress  may  be  lost 
by  introducing  new  blood  from  outside 
the  lines  used.  Therefore,  it  is  always 
wise  to  retain  a  number  of  birds  of  the 
original  strains  to  use  when  indications 
show  any  need  of  “renewing”  the  blood. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Fowls  for  Home  Table. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  few  chickens  for  our 
own  table ;  what  kind  do  you  consider 
best  for  my  purpose?  The  variety  should 
be  hardy  as  we  live  in  New  Hampshire  at 
1,600  feet  elevation.  I  am  going  to  start 
either  with  two  hens  and  a  cockerel  or 
wait  and  buy  two  fancy  settings  of  eggs. 
Which  do  you  advise?  I  want  large,  good 
broilers  in  the  end  and  do  not  care  much 
about  eggs.  f.  d.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

There  are  so  many  good  breeds  for  your 
purpose  that  your  personal  tastes  "may 
well  be  consulted.  The  larger  American 
breeds  are  all  well  adapted  to  supply¬ 
ing  the  table  and  eggs  as  well.  If  a 
Hock  of  pure  white  fowls  appeals  to  your 
.•esthetic  taste  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  White  Orpingtons 
would  probably  please  you  ;  if  red  seems 
a  warmer  tone  and  more  to  your  liking  in 
plumage  the  R.  I.  Reds  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  their  virtues  as  a  family 
flock.  If  you  wish  variegated  colors,  the 
fanciers  nowadays  have  given  us  varie¬ 
ties  in  all  desirable  shades.  m.  n.  n. 


A  western  lady  attended  a  funeral  in 
a  church  in  a  small  town  a  short  time 
ago.  After  the  singing  of  a  hymn  which 
was  strikingly  melodious  and  appropriate, 
a  male  friend  who  was  seated  beside  her 
remarked,  with  an  air  of  intense  local 
pride:  “Beautiful  hymn,  isn’t  it?  The 
corpse  wrote  it.” — Toronto  Sun. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


II 


A  Practical  Recommendation 

On  this  and  other  farm  buildings, 
Mr.  Burke  used,  last  spring,  over  a 
ton  of  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead. 

If  you,  too,  want  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  on  an  economical  basis,  ask 
your  painter  to  use 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil. 

This  paint  wears  long,  keeps  smooth 
and  may  be  tinted  any  color.  It  holds 
on  to  the  wood,  has  enough  elasticity 
to  prevent  cracking  and  never  has  to 
be  scraped  or  burnetd  oft. 

We  will  send  you  material  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  simple  paint  test  together 
with  booklet  of  suggestions  and  color 
schemes  for  this  iong-wearing  paint. 
Pimply  ask  our  nearest  office  for  Paint¬ 
ing  Aids  No. 2910 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Cleveland 

Boston  St.  Louis 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Oo. 

Pittsburgh) 


if 


C&Ur/. Is 


PAD 


'  NEVERBIND  V  CORD 


Enjoy  year-round  comfort  by 
wearing  one  of  .these  three  styles 
of  the  *  Boston  ”  —  the  only  gar-, 
ter  for  men  that  has  the 

quality  rubber 
BUTTON  clasp 
At  your  dealer’s  or  by  mall. 

Lisle,  25c..  Silk,  50c. 

Geo.  Frost  Co.,  Boston 


WORN 
BY  MEN 

THE 
WORLD 
OVER 


SILO  FILLERS  WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


SILO  filling  time  will  Soon  be  here.  We  have 
a  special  proposition  on  an  Excelsior  engine 
and  cutter  with  blower.  We  have  only  a  few 
cutters  that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special 
price  and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  is 
going  to  have  one  of  those  on  a  money-saving 
proposition.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  en¬ 
gines.  They  nre  the  big  money-maker  and  labor- 
saver  oil  a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cut¬ 
ter  and  engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have. 
Tell  us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive 
by  return  mail  our  proposition  to  you,  but  do 
not  delay.  Act  quicklv. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Concrete  Mixer  $1 L  50  Up 

Build  your  own  foundations,  Moors, 
silos,  tanks  with  a  SHELDON  BATCH 
MlXElt  at  811.50  up.  Most  practical 
low-priced  mixer  yet  Invented.  Mixes 
2J4  cu.  ft.  in  3  mins.  Keeps  six  men 
busy.  Catalog  free.  Write. 

Sheldon  Mlg  Co.,  Box  4875  Nehawkx,  Nebr, 


6i 


Men,  let  me  tell  you  about  Wright’s 

Union  Suits 


“I’ve  worn  Wright’s 
Union  Suits  for  years 
and  sold  them  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  shrewd  dealers 
whose  reputation  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  goods  they  buy 
and  sell.  And  I  know 
that  if  you  once  get 
into  these  garments  you 
will  be  sold,  too,  in  a 
minute. 

“Talk  about  long 
wear!  Wright’s  Union 
Suits  will  average  two 
or  three  seasons.  They 
wear  that  long  for  me. 


“No  wonder  they 
wear  so  well.  The  boss 
himself  goes  to  market 
each  year  and  buys  the 
finest  long-fiber  Egyptian 
cotton  and  fine-combed 
wool. 

“  Besides  the  extra  wear 
in  Wright’s  Union  Suits 
they  are  tailored  to  fit  per¬ 
fectly  and  have  a  liberal 
closed  crotch.  While  they 
are  light  in  weight,  they 
are  as  comfortably  warm 
as  any  garment  you  ever 
heard  of. 

“They  sell  at  good 
haberdashers’  for  $2  up ; 
separate  shirts  and  draw¬ 
ers,  $1  up.’’ 


Y  0  .  f  salesman 

UNDERWEAR 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  New  York  City 
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Farm  and  Home  Notes 


Cars  with  the  Circle-H 
Are  Good  Cars  to  Buy 


A  Bachelor  Back-to-the-Lander. 

I  am  having  troubles  of  my  own,  and 
don’t  have  time  to  look  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing.  Years  ago  I  learned  the 
horseshoer’s  trade  and  finally  drifted  to 
sea  and  followed  the  sea  for  several  years, 
until  I  got  the  farm  bug  in  my  head.  I 
conducted  a  horseshoeing  shop  for  nine 
years,  paying  for  my  farm.  I  had  my 
farm  of  63  acres  grown  up  in  brush  and 
wild  blackberries,  buildings  in  bad  shape. 
This  is  my  second  year,  and  between 
fighting  weeds  and  briars  and  rubbing 
blisters  off  a  grubbing  hoe  handle  I  have 
enough  to  keep  me  busy.  I  went  behind 
last  year,  will  go  behind  this  year,  but 
have  a  nice  peach  orchard  coming,  also 
some  asparagus. 

I  raise  quite  a  lot  of  okra,  which  I 
ship;  get  30  to  12  cents  a  hundred.  It 
pays  at  6  cents ;  I  have  a  field  of  toma¬ 
toes  (six  acres)  for  canning  factory  at 
$10  per  ton,  a  very  light  set,  about  quar¬ 
ter  crop ;  diseases  have  not  hurt  me. 

I  make  quite  a  lot  during  the  Winter 
months  in  blacksmith  work,  and  am  try¬ 
ing  for  fruit  and  asparagus  and  grass  to 
get  the  farm  in  shape.  It  is  all  work 
and  no  play,  but  I  am  game  and  expect 
to  stay  until  the  sheriff  arrives  and  chases 
me  out  on  the  lane  with  a  gun.  Being 
unmarried  maybe  I  can  pull  through  by 
hard  work.  W.  E.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


To  Make  Wallpaper  Stick. 

I  note  the  inquiry  about  how  to  make 
wallpaper  stick  to  a  ceiling  which  had 
been  kalsomined,  also  the  answer.  As  I 
had  years  of  experience  in  hanging  paper 
on  all  kinds  of  walls  and  ceilings,  I  may 
say  that  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  ceil¬ 
ings  preparatory  to  papering  I  found  a 
good  sharp  steel  wall  scraper  goes  ahead 
of  vinegar.  First  wash  the  ceiling  with 
glue  water,  when  dry  the  lime  will  be 
in  loose  flakes  which  can  be  easily  scraped 
off.  For  kalsomine  a  good  large  sponge 
and  a  pail  of  water  in  which  two  ounces 
of  sal  soda  has  been  dissolved  will  clean 
the  ceiling  nicely.  Then  after  washing 
with  a  kalsomine  brush,  size  the  ceiling, 
with  alum  water,  made  by  dissolving  one- 
fourth  pound  of  alum  in  a  gallon  of 
water. 

For  a  hard  finished  ceiling  dissolve  four 
ounces  of  rosin  in  a  half  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  one  pint  linseed  oil.  Ileat  the 
linseed  oil,  then  add  the  rosin.  When  it 
is  dissolved  remove  the  kettle  outdoors 
away  from  any  fire  (do  not  have  a  light¬ 
ed  cigar  or  pipe  anywhere  near),  mix 
the  gasoline  with  the  oil  and  rosin,  apply¬ 
ing  immediately  to  the  ceiling  with  a  clean 
wall  brush.  Make  your  paste  from  wheat 
flour  and  laundry  starch.  Use  two  tab’e- 
spoonfuls  of  starch  for  each  quart  of  flour, 
dissolve  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
cream  in  cold  water,  then  pour  in  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water  until  the  paste  is  cooked. 
The  flour  and  starch  mixed  as  above 
will  make  a  10-quart  pail  of  good  paste, 
to  which  add  for  ordinary  wallpaper  two 
ounces  of  pulverized  alum.  Do  not  use 
alum  in  paste  for  satin  finish  paper. 

Sometimes  paperhangers  prepare  hard 
finish  walls  or  ceilings  with  a  coating  of 
French  zinc  mixed  with  turpentine.  I 
would  not  advise  it,  because  the  zinc  is 
expensive,  yet  it  is  good.  M.  u.  D. 


A  Talk  About  Whitewash. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  without  a  dozen 
or  more  calls  for  what  is  known  as  “Gov¬ 
ernment  whitewash.”  Many  people  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  a  lime  whitewash 
can  be  made  which  will  take  the  place 
of  a  lead  and  oil  paint.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  while  a  fairly  good  covering  of 
whitewash  may  be  made  with  certain 
combinations  of  lime  and  water,  there  is 
nothing  in  such  a  mixture  that  will  equal 
a  genuine  paint.  The  old  recipe 'for  white¬ 
wash  which  is  issued  by  the  Lighthouse 
Board  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  as 
follows.  This  is  considered  to  be  very 
good  or  an  outdoor  exposure : 

Slake  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime 
with  boiling  water  keeping  it  covered  dur¬ 
ing  the  process.  Strain  it  and  add  a  peck 
of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm  water:  three 
pounds  of  ground  rice  put  in  boiling 
water  and  boiled  to  a  thin  paste;  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting  and 


a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved  in  warm 
water ;  mix  these  well  together  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  for  several  days.  Keep, 
the  wash  thus  prepared  in-  a  kettle  or 
portable  furnace;  and  when  used,  put  it 
on  as  hot  as  possible,  with  painters’  or 
whitewash  brushes. 

What  is  known  as  a  factory  whitewash 
is  made  by  slaking  62  pounds  of  quick¬ 
lime  in  15  gallons  of  water.  Keep  this 
stirred  while  slaking.  Take  214  pounds 
of  rj  e  flour,  beat  it  up  in  half  gallon 
of  cold  water  and  then  add  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water.  Take  2 y2  pounds  of 
common  salt  and  dissolve  in  2 y2  gallons 
of  hot  water.  Mix  the  rye  flour  and  salt 
solution  and  add  it  to  the  lime  wash, 
well  stirred  up.  This  whitewash  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  insurance  companies  and 
used  on  the  interior  of  buildings.  What 
is  known  as  a  waterproof  whitewash  is 
made  as  follows :  . 

Take  62  pounds  of  quicklime  and  slake 
with  12  gallons  of  hot  water.  Take  two 
pounds  of  table  salt  and  one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  dissolve  together 
in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Mix 
the  salt  and  lime  solution  and  then  add 
two  gallons  of  skimmed  milk  well  mixed 
up  together.  In  some  cases  Portland 
cement  is  added  to  the  lime  and  salt 
mixture.  A  quantity  of  alum  added  to 
a  lime  whitewash,  one  ounce  to  the  gal¬ 
lon,  will  prevent  rubbing  off.  Molasses 
one  pound  to  five  gallons  of  whitewash 
makes  lime  more  soluble  and  causes  it 
to  penetrate  more  deeply.  In  some  cases 
water  glass  one  part  to  10  is  added  to 
the  whitewash  to  make  a  fireproof  sur¬ 
face  ;  one  pound  of  cheap  soap  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  and  added  to  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  a  thick  whitewash  will  give  it 
a  gloss  somewhat  like  a  paint.  In  apply¬ 
ing  whitewash  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  rub  it  in,  as  with  an  oil  paint,  but 
simply  brush  it  in  lightly  over  the  sur¬ 
face. 


What  to  Do  First. 

When  the  unexpected  happens  in  the 
private  home  it  is  not  always  the  house¬ 
hold  system  that  is  put  to  the  test,  but 
the  housewife’s  ability  to  discern  be¬ 
tween  an  immediate  task  and  one  that 
can  best  wait.  At  such  times  both  the 
rural  and  town  housewives  are  confront¬ 
ed  by  the  same  question,  what  to  do 
first. 

More  than  one  home  woman  has 
learned  by  experience  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  occurrence  what  to  do  after  stack¬ 
ing  the  breakfast  dishes  and  caring  fir 
the  left-over  food.  The  unexpected  may 
have  been  simply  a  passing  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  a  real  or  a  near-tragedy — a  sud¬ 
den  death,  a  serious  accident  or  sickness 
in  the  family,  but  it  settled  the  question 
as  to  the  morning  tasks — what  to  do  im¬ 
mediately  in  order  to  be  the  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  unexpected,  and  in  the 
meantime  avoid  the  distressing  habit  of 
too  much  apprehension — borrowing  trou¬ 
ble. 

The  present  writer  has  frequently  ob¬ 
served  that  when  a  rural  or  town  house¬ 
wife  is  to  leave  her  home  for  the  day, 
both  proceed  to  put  their  house  in  order 
and  depart  with  a  clear  conscience,  if 
whatever  must  be  done  can  be  done  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily  under  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances,  why  not  systematize  the  morn¬ 
ing  tasks,  and  adhere  to  the  order  <  f 
their  doing  from  day  to  day?  The  fol¬ 
lowing  order  is  suggested  for  the  lone 
woman :  Having  cared  for  food  and 
placed  dishes  a-soak,  care  for  rooms  and 
stoves,  then  beds,  floors  and  lastly 
dishes  and  lamps.  These  morning  duties 
are  of  more  consequence  than  any  task, 
big  or  little,  assigned  for  any  day  of  the 
week,  and  constantly  keep  a  home  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  unexpected  and  a  house¬ 
wife  free  to  devote  her  attention  to  spe¬ 
cial  work  assigned  to  each  day. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


The  visitor  watched  the  old  angler 
who  for  some  considerable  time  had  been 
fishing  without  the  slightest  success. 
“How  are  the  fish  in  these  parts?”  at 
length  asked  the  visitor.  “Well,”  replied 
the  aged  one  grimly,  “I  really  can't  say. 
I’ve  dropped  them  a  line  every  day  for  a 
week,  but  I’ve  got  no  reply  yet.” — To¬ 
ronto  Sun. 


Both  the  Ilupmobile  trademark  and  the 
ranchman’s  brand  are  marks  of  identi¬ 
fication. 

But,  while  the  brand  merely  indicates 
ownership,  the  Circle-II  of  the  Ilupmo¬ 
bile  has  a  deeper  and  more  important 
meaning. 

The  trademark  signifies  the  sincerity  of 
our  belief  that  the  Ilupmobile  is  the 
best  car  of  its  class  in  the  world,  and 
the  earnestness  of  our  effort  to  keep  it 
so,  to  the  end  that  every  buyer  may 
receive  the  greatest  possible  value  for 
his  money. 

Every  farmer  should  recognize  it — as 
thousands  do  now — as  the  symbol  of 
motor  ear  service  and  economy  in  their 
highest  form. 

Ilupmobile  farmers  know  that  the  record 
behind  this  little  blue-and-white  em¬ 
blem  is  clear  of  a  single  unsuccessful 
car ;  clear  of  a  single  off-year. 

Their  experience  has  proved  to  them — as 
your’s  will  prove  to  you— that  in  qual¬ 
ity  the  Ilupmobile  stands  at  par  with 
the  highest  priced  cars ;  that  its  per¬ 


formance  is  even  better,  at  a  far  lower 
cost,  per  mile  or  per  season,  for  gaso¬ 
line,  oil,  tires  and  repairs. 

Every  time  you  see  the  Ilupmobile  trade¬ 
mark,  on  a  car  or  in  print,  remember 
that  the  car's  record  for  owner-satis¬ 
faction  has  never  been  surpassed  and 
seldom  equalled. 

Recall  the  Ilupmobile  features  rarely 
found  in  a  car  of  this  price,  such  as 
Tungsten  steel  valves,  vanadium  main 
leaves  in  the  springs,  tubular  propellor 
shaft,  spiral  bevel  gears  in  the  rear 
axle,  Bijur  starting  and  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  genuine  leather  and  curled  hair 
upholstery,  etc. 

Finally,  remember  the  Ilupmobile  nation¬ 
al  free  service  system — better  and 
broader  than  any  other  car  provides — 
which  makes  Ilupmobile  ownership 
even  more  of  a  satisfaction  than  it  has 
been  heretofore. 

Write  for  the  complete  catalog  of  the  new 
Ilupmobile  and  details  of  the  service 
system;  or  call  on  the  Ilupmobile  deal¬ 
er  next  time  you  go  to  town. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1345  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Hupmobile 


5-passenger  Touring  Car 
7 -passenger  Touring  Car  $1225 
2-passenger  Roadster  $1085 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


*1085 


WATER  POWER 


is  free.  It  is  the  best 
power  to  drive  your 
electric  light  plant  or  small  machinery.  If 
you  have  a  brook  or  a  branch  on  your 
farm,  write  for  Bulletin  No.  16. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Penn  &  George  Sts.,  -  Hanover,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machino  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Any  Farmer  Can  Now 
Do  His  Own  Blasting 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  never  explodes  spontaneously  or  fails 
to  do  its  work.  You  can  use  it  without  trouble  or  risk  by 
following  instructions  that  even  children  understand.  Sylvia 
Richmond,  14-ycar-old  champion  tomato  grower  of  Hamilton 
r  County,  S.  C. ,  won  because  she  blasted  the  subsoil.  By  using ' 

Atlas  Farm  Powder* 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


you  can  improve  your  soil,  get  out 
1  stumps  and  shatter  boulders  quick¬ 
ly  and  cheaply,  blast  holes  for  tree 
planting,  and  do  many  other  kinds 
of  farm  work  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  up-to-date  way.  You 
need  no  expensive  equipment. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  put  up  in  half- 
pound  charges, ready  to  use  as  soon  t 
as  you  attach  cap  and  fuse.  It  costs 
little  and  is  sold  by  dealers  near 
you,  who  can  supply  you  quickly. 
We  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
you  need  for  any  kind  of  job. 


Send  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming”  Book — FREE 

Our  large  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming,”  tells  you  how  to  increase  l 
fertility  of  the  soil,  dig  ditches  most  cheaply,  and  improve  the  farm 
in  many  ways  by  using  The  Safest  Explosive.  It  is  valuable  to 
every  land  owner.  Free  for  the  coupon — fill  out  and  mail  it  now. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  Wilmington,  del.^ 

Sales  Offices :  Birmingham,  Boston,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  1 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  book,  ‘'Better  Farming.” 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name, 


RN 


Address, 


S 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“  I  Am  as  Tired  as  a  Dog!” 

That  was  the  message  little  Redhead 
delivered  as  I  mine  home  the  other  night. 
He  had  surely  put  in  a  full  day.  The 
other  two  boys  have  started  at  the  pub* 
lie  school,  and  Redhead  has  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  driver  for  old  Jennie  and  Bob. 
ITe  delivers  messages  and  fruit,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  on  call.  Then  there  -were  two  orders 
for  strawberry  plants  to  fill,  and  quite 
unexpectedly  a  customer  drove  in  for  100 
potted  Marshalls.  By  the  time  that  order 
was  cared  for  there  came  a  man  who 
wanted  three  baskets  of  peaches  and  half 
a  barrel  of  McIntosh  apples.  Merrill  was 
away  at  market,  so  Redhead  acted  as 
man  of  the  house  and  took  care  of  these 
orders.  He  worked  in  the  customer  to 
help  pick  and  gave  good  measure  and 
good  fruit.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  he 
was  “tired  as  a  dog.”  A  smart  dog  acts 
as  if  he  were  “tired”  all  the  time,  but 
you  must  remember  that  he  “works”  or 
watches  through  the  night  and  must  sloop 
whenever  he  can  get  a  wink.  Every 
night  you  will  find  Airedale  and  her  big 
son  on  our  front  porch  with  an  eye  open 
for  all  intruders.  Redhead  was  surely 
tired,  but  when  we  came  to  settle  up 
and  he  got  his  share  of  the  money  it 
was  remarkable  how  that  tired  feeling 
disappeared.  Putting  a  well-earned  and 
sweat-stained  dollar  in  your  pocket  is  like 
drinking  the  elixir  of  life  when  you  are 
around  10  years  old,  and  certain  wants 
loom  large  on  the  horizon.  So  Redhead’s 
spirits  left  the  dog  and  entered  the  eagle, 
and  he  went  to  bed  hoping  there  would 
be  other  good  jobs  on  the  morrow. 

Ax  Important  Purchase. — As  I  have 
told  before,  when  our  children  are  large 
enough  to  work  at  profitable  tasks  they 
are  paid  for  what  they  do,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  buy  certain  things  with  their 
own  money.  I  find  that  a  good  way  to  en¬ 
courage  industry  and  business  habits.  In 
the  strawberry  plant  trade  these  boys 
have  half  of  the  proceeds  when  they  pot 
and  dig  and  pack  the  plants.  They  must 
be  responsible  for  a  fair  count  and  a 
fair  pack.  I  settle  with  them  promptly 
when  the  money  is  paid.  They  bank 
their  money  except  when  they  are  saving 
it  for  some  particular  purpose.  They 
have  been  saving  up  to  buy  a  pair  of 
bicycles,  and  last  week  they  counted  up 
and  found  they  had  more  than  enough. 
They  had  about  worn  out  a  couple  of 
catalogues  studying  the  descriptions  of 
wheels  and  figuring  on  prices.  They 
finally  found  what  they  wanted  and 
ordered  the  goods  themselves.  I  made 
out  a  check  to  each  boy,  and  they  en¬ 
dorsed  them,  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
occasion  when  these  boys  laboriously 
wrote  their  names  on  the  backs  of  these, 
checks  and  gave  me  their  hard-earned 
dollars  in  exchange.  I  think  it  came 
hard  for  them  to  realize  that  this  little 
slip  of  colored  paper  was  as  good  as 
the  money,  but  they  knew  I  would  not 
sign  it  unless  it  had  value.  The  boys  did 
their  own  ordering.  I  think  more  and 
more  that  this  plan  or  some  modification 
of  it  is  the  way  to  handle  the  mon«y 
question  for  boys  —  and  no  less  so  for 
mother  and  the  girls.  I  would  encourage 
all  of  them  to.  have  separate  bank  ac¬ 
counts  even  if  these  are  very  small.  This 
individual  responsibility  for  money  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  for  developing  char¬ 
acter  and  business  ability. 

The  Canning  Problem.  —  When  you 
see  a  sensible  woman  like  Mother,  of 
somewhat  mature  years  and  a  varied  ex¬ 
perience,  hold  up  her  hands  in  fair 
imitation  of  that  celebrated  picture,  “The 
Maiden’s  Prayer,”  and  say,  "Oh,  it  /•> 
fine!”  you  may  know  some  blessing  has 
fallen  upon  the  household.  The  good  lady 
was  simply  expressing  her  opinion  of  the 
new  sterilizer  or  canner.  It  works  like 
a  charm,  and  the  jars  of  preserved  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  piling  up  until  the 
pantry  walls  are  in  danger  of  bursting. 
This  household  silo  is  surely  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  we  shall  think  even  more  of 
it  next  Winter  when  snow  flies  over  the 
frozen  hills.  AVe  have  not  thought  much 
yet  about  the  commercial  side  of  can¬ 
ning,  except  to  realize  that  on  our  farm, 
as  on  most  others,  there  are  often  great 
wastes  which  can  only  be  saved  in  cans 
or  jars.  Thus  far  we  are  planning  to 
take  care  of  our  own  needs  —  possibly 


the  commercial  side  will  come  later. 
This  home  sterilizer,  treating  14  glass 
jars  at  once,  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  old  kettle  plan,  and  I  wish  there 
could  be  one  on  every  farm  where  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  grown.  I  think  my 
young  folks  will  take  this  work  up  later, 
and  make  something  out  of  it. 

Strung  Together.  —  Every  now  and 
then  an  incident  occurs  which  shows  us 
how  with  the  telephone  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  mankind  is  strung  like  a  col¬ 
lection  of  beads.  I  have  to  use  an  elec¬ 
tric  contrivance  for  hearing.  It  is  like 
•  a  personal  telephone,  and  I  carry  it  in 
a  small  black  case.  Among  strangers 
this  case  may  mark  me  as  a  famous  cor¬ 
net  player  or  some  skilled  surgeon — 
until  the  case  is  opened!  At  any  rate 
one  Saturday  night  I  came  on  the  train 
with  this  case.  In  some  way  when  I 
got  off:  the  train  I  took  all  my  other 
packages,  but  forgot  this  case,  and  I  did 
not  think  of  it  until  I  got  home.  The 
train  had  gone  on  up  the  country.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  do  but  wait.  Longfellow  wrote  “The 
Psalm  of  Life”  long  before  these  mod¬ 
ern  telephone  days.  So  we  went  after 
this  artificial  ear  with  a  wire  for  a  fish 
line.  In  a  few  minutes  we  caught  the  train 
and  had  a  warning  out,  and  within  half 
an  hour  the  instrument  was  located  with¬ 
in  two  miles  of  the  farm.  The  conductor 
found  it  and  a  neighbor  had  carried  it 
home.  So  after  supper  the  Hope  Farm 
man  and  the  three  Redheads  took  old 
Jennie  and  drove  through  the  darkness 
over  the  hills  to  get  the  black  case.  I 
could  write  an  entire  chapter  about  this 
journey  for  an  ear.  The  boy  was  very 
important  as  driver,  the  little  girls  kept 
sharp  eyes  on  the  road  and  the  Hope 
Farm  man  played  the  part  of  advisory 
passenger.  The  shadows  were  thick  and 
dark  on  the  hills,  and  at  times  we  could 
only  see  a  few  stars,  but  Jennie  trotted 
on  with  sure  feet  through  the  darkness, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  it  is  great  to  live 
in  an  age  when  people  are  pulled  so 
closely  together  that  they  go  out  of  their 
way  to  find  and  restore  “that  which  was 
lost.” 

Farm  Notes. — As  you  know,  I  have 
told  how  we  plowed  up  the  old  straw¬ 
berry  bed  after  fruiting  it  five  years.  Of 
course,  such  a  field  after  being  mulched 
for  years  with  manure  will  be  very  rich. 
As  soon  as  it  was  plowed — in  late  June 
— we  seeded  buckwheat  and  turnips.  This 
crop  shot  up  like  magic.  I  meant  to 
plow  it  under  when  it  reached  two  feer, 
but  in  some  way  it  got  by,  and  by  late 
August  there  was  a  thick  mass  standing 
four  feet  and  more.  Then  came  a  wind 
which  beat  the  buckwheat  down  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  it  under  fully 
covered.  AVe  were  finally  obliged  to  cut 
it  with  the  mower,  let  it  wilt  a  few 
days  and  then~send  a  man  ahead  of  the 
plow  to  rake  the  “hay”  into  the  furrow. 
In  this  way  we  got  it  all  under,  packed 
it  down  and  now  have  strawberries  grow¬ 
ing  once  more.  AVe  put  out  strong  layer 
plants  and  they  have  started  off  in  great 
shape.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  small  crop 
next  year  and  can,  if  we  like,  run  a 
row  of  lettuce  or  even  dwarf  peas  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  strawberries  next 
Spring.  Since  the  buckwheat  was  plowed 
under  a  volunteer  crop  has  sprung  up. 
At  present  there  is  enough  moisture  in 
the  ground  to  take  care  of  the  plants 
and  also  push  this  buckwheat  along  so 
as  to  make  a  crop  for  a  AVinter  covering. 
AVe  are  eating  Superb  strawberries  right 
along — large,  well  colored  and  well  flavor? 
ed.  Every  garden  should  contain  some  of 
these  everbearers.  Our  Japanese  millet 
was  ready  to  cut  by  Sept.  10 — a  rather 
light  crop.  The  second  crop  of  grass  is 
good,  especially  where  we  used  nitrate 
of  soda  after  the  first  cutting.  The  use 
of  this  nitrate  has,  without  question, 
paid  well  this  year  of  unusual  rain.  That 
fodder  corn  planted  where  we  plowed  the 
old  sod  was  nearly  three  feet  high  (the 
best  of  it)  by  Sept.  15.  Give  us  three 
weeks  more  of  fair  weather  and  it  will 
pay  well.  The  peach  crop  was  large  this 
year,  but  we  had  much  trouble  with 
brown  rot.  The  quality  was  fine,  but 
prices  ruled  low.  Most  of  our  peaches 
were  sold  in  the  local  market.  AVe  did 
but  little  skipping,  as  our  experience  in 
that  line  has  not  been  very  pleasant. 
One  man  in  Vermont  wanted  us  to  send 
peaches  in  barrels.  Shipping  even  in 


crates  is  a  precarious  task  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  when  brown  rot  pre¬ 
vails.  I  never  intend  to  plunge  in  the 
peach  business.  It  is  all  right  for  those 
who  like  to  do  it,  but  it  seems  better 
for  us  to  stick  to  a  few  hundred  trees 
and  put  our  chief  push  into  apples.  AA'e 
are  attending  the  public  market  in  our 
county  town  regularly.  It  is  a  good 
feature.  The  nights  grow  longer,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  in  the  air  which  makes 
us  feel  that  Summer  is  packing  up  for 
her  journey.  AVe  do  not  expect  killing 
frosts  before  Oct.  10,  but  the  wise  man 
will  begin  to  plan  for  cold  weather.  Time 
to  have  the  stoves  or  heating  plants  over¬ 
hauled.  AAre  wish  you  could  all  have 
an  open  fireplace  in  the  house  this  AVin¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  fine  gathering  place  for 
the  family,  and  it  compels  the  household 
to  have  fresh  air,  for  that  roaring  fire 
sucks  in  the  old  air  and  drives  it  up 
the  chimney.  The  girls  will  soon  go 
back  to  college.  Mother  wall  start  her 
little  school.  The  rush  of  apple  picking 
will  be  on,  and  some  fine  morning  we 
shall  wake  up  and  find  a  smear  of  frost 
over  the  earth  —  a  farewell  letter  from 
Summer  to  tell  us  she  was  called  away 
very  suddenly.  AArcll,  let  AA7inter  come. 
AA7e  shall  be  ready.  H.  w.  c. 


The  Business  of  Dog  Training. 

Since  the  note  about  dog  training  was 
printed  several  persons,  including  women, 
have  become  interested.  There  seems  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  a  reasonable 
number  of  people  would  like  to  have  their 
dogs  taught.  AVhat  is  such  success 
worth?  A  dog  trainer  who  has  consid¬ 
erable  experience  at  this  writes  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  seems  that  training  a  dog  is 
about  like  the  business  of  training  a  child  : 

My  charges  for  training  and  handling 
a  dog  run  somewhat  according  to  the 
breed,  age  and  what  purpose  this  dog  is 
to  be  trained  for.  My  special  line  is  the 
hunting  dog.  Suppose  a  well-bred  pup 
about  six  months  old  is  sent  to  be  broken 
for  hunting  this  Fall  ;  my  charges  would 
be  boarding  .$5  per  month ;  training  for 
field  work  and  stand  on  point,  steady 
training,  and  that  including  home-broken, 
yard  broken  and  street  broken  ;  in  fact,  an 
all-around  gentleman  dog.  I  have  no  sheep 
on  my  farm,  so  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  give  a  dog  any  actual  work 
among  sheep.  To  sum  up  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  give  any  terms  till 
I  knew  what  was  expected  in  a  dog. 

New  Jersey.  H.  F.  B. 


NorthCarolina 
Pine 
atkeWood 
Universally 
Adaptable  to 
theFarm 


Farm  buildings  do 
not  require  an  ex¬ 
pensive  wood,  but 
they  do  require  a 
lasting  and  sub¬ 
stantial  wood. 
Such  a  material  is 
North  Carolina 
Pine.  It  is  LOW 
IN  COST,  and  can 
be  used  for  ex¬ 
terior  or  interior 
construction.  It  is 
adapted  to  scores 
of  farm  require¬ 
ments — homes, 

bams,  hay-sheds,  tool 
sheds,  poultry-houses, 
hog -houses,  com- 
cribs,  etc. 

Write  for  Our 
Booklet 

This  booklet  contains 
valuable  information  on 
building;  we  know  you 
will  read  it  thoroughly 
— you  will  be  able  to 
build  better  at  less  cost 
if  you  do. 

If  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer  in 
your  locality,  ulrite  us  direct. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
PINE  ASSOCIATION 

NORFOLK, 

VIRGINIA 


Improve  Your  Soil — Increase  Your  Crops 


If  there’s  limestone  on  your  land,  you  are  the  possessor  of  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  No,  this  is  not  a  fairy  story,  but  an  actual  fact.  Pulverized 
limestone  has  been  pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and 
successful  farmers  everywhere  the  most  efficient  means  of  sweetening 
the  soil  and  making  the  fertilizer  available  for  plant  food.  It  produces  better 
results  than  burnt  limestone.  There’s  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  can’t 
use  your  lime  rock  in  improving  your  soil,  increasing  your  crops 
and  adding  to  your  bank  roil.  What  you  need  is  a  celebrated 


tip  I 

per  day 


Limestone  Crusting  and  Pulverizing  Outfit 

to  turn  these  lime  rocks  into  cold  cash.  This  sturdy  machine  is  de¬ 
signed  to  crush  any  kind  of  stone  into  different  sizes  down  to  dust. 
Never  before  has  any  machine  been  so  simply  constructed  nor  so 
easily  and  cheaply  operated. 

Practical  farmers  who  have  used  the  New  Holland  are  enthusiastic 

in  their  praises.  Their  increase  in 
crops  the  first  year  it  was  used  more 
than  justified  the  first  cost. 
Some  New  Holland  owners 
do  work  for  neighboring 
farmers  and  not  only  keep 
their  own  farms  in  perfect 
condition,  but  aro  making 
money  besides. 

Send  this  day  for  catalog, 
which  shows  how  the  New 
Holland  is  the  best  niachino 
for  pulverizing  and  crushing 
stone  for  road  and  concrete 
work  as  well  as  for  ferUli- 
zer  purposes. 


The  New  Holland  crushes  any  kind  of 
rock  for  cement  or  road  work  as  well  as  limestone 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


This  mill  keeps  the  profit  on  the  farm.  It  meets  every 
demand  asked  for  in  a  grain  mill  and  will  grind  any  kind 
of  grain  in  any  way  desired.  Will  grind  green  or  wet 
corn,  alfalfa,  cut  hay,  timothy  or  clover. 

PEERLESS  FEED  MILL 

is  easy  running-,  noiseless,  requires  but  little  power. 
AVill  grind  10  to  45  bushels  per  hour.  Machine-cut 
or  cast  plates  can  be  used;  plates  are  interchange¬ 
able.  Machine-cut  plate*  can  l>e  rccut  when  dull. 

The  best  home  mill  ever  made. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you,  write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Booklet  ‘‘How  to  Save  Money  on  Corn"  FREE. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER 

716  North  Prince  Street,  Lancaster  Fa. 
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RURALISMS 


Clematis  Wilt. 

Something  like  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years  ago  I  wrote  you  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  cure  for  that  mysterious  Cle¬ 
matis  disease,  which  I  call  “wilt,”  for  its 
first  appearance  is  a  wilted  look  at  the 
top  of  the  new  growth  which  gradually 
goes  lower  down  and  the  shoot  finally 
dies,  sometimes  and  often  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  root.  You  could  give  me 
no  remedy.  I  have  experimented  since 
and  have  found  air-slaked  lime  used  free¬ 
ly  in  soil  about  roots  and  stem  keeps  them 
alive,  though  the  leaves,  shoots  and  flow¬ 
ers  are  stunted.  L  E.  R. 

Champaign,  Ill. 


Propagating  Lilium  Auratum. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
Lilium  auratum?  l.  E.  B. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

Lilium  auratum  is  propagated  by  seed, 
by  scales  and  by  offsets.  Growing  from 
seed  is  very  tedious;  it  does  not  usually 
germinate  until  the  second  Summer  after 
planting,  and  grows  rather  deliberately. 
The  offsets  will  be  found  under  ground 
along  the  stems  and  down  to  the  bulb ; 
they  are  carefully  separated  and  planted 
out  in  rows.  They  require  clean  culture, 
and  make  good  bulbs  in  about  three  years. 
In  growing  from  scales  these  are  removed 
— the  outside  scales — from  strong  bulbs, 
and  planted  where  they  can  be  kept 
warm  and  moist.  This  is  done  under 
greenhouse  conditions  when  the  bulbs  are 
fully  ripe  in  the  Fall  or  in  Spring. 


Winter  Protection  for  Roses. 

Is  there  any  simple  method  of  saving 
Tea  roses  that  are  planted  in  open 
ground,  over  the  Winter  in  this  latitude? 
The  thermometer  drops  from  10  to  15 
deg.  below  zero  at  times,  and  with  or¬ 
dinary  covering  of  leaves  or  hay  they 
would  freeze.  Would  they  live  over  Win¬ 
ter  if  taken  up,  ground  shaken  off  roots 
and  heeled  in,  in  a  tub  or  box  in  damp 
soil  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  until 
Spring?  They  would  be  in  the  dark  with 
no  fire  heat  in  the  cellar,  or  could  they 
be  kept  by  covering  root  and  branch, 
stripping  off  the  leaves,  in  a  box  of  sand 
or  damp  earth  in  the  same  manner?  Not 
having  greenhouse  facilities  I  could  not 
house  a  couple  of  hundred  plants  in  a 
room  in  the  dwelling  but  would  like  to 
save  them  for  another  year  if  there  is 
any  practical  way  for  an  amateur  to  do 
so.  J.  v.  c. 

Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

The  Tea  roses  are  not  very  hardy,  and 
would  certainly  need  protection.  The 
method  of  protection  advised  by  Admiral 
Ward  in  the  American  Rose  Society’s 
bulletin  for  1013  is  to  heap  up  the  earth 
of  the  beds  in  cones  about  the  base  of 
the  plants.  A  coating  of  fairly  rotted 
manure  is  then  laid  over  the  beds  where 
the  earth  has  been  removed.  This  is 
done  about  the  end  of  November.  About 
a  month  later,  after  hard  frost,  when  the 
field  mice  have  selected  quarters  else¬ 
where,  the  beds  are  covered  with  18  inch¬ 
es  of  leaves,  held  in  place  by  sedge  or 
other  light  material,  not  stones  or  boards. 
If  the  covering  is  put  on  too  early,  before 
hard  freezing,  there  is  much  risk  of  dam¬ 
age  by  mice,  which  will  take  up  Winter 
under  this  shelter.  This  protection  car¬ 
ries  Tea  roses  through  the  Winter  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  the  inquirer. 


Lawn  Dying  Out. 

Last  September  I  spaded  and  seeded 
my  lawn,  having  first  put  on  one  inch  of 
old  rotten  horse  manure.  The  seed  was 
a  mixture  of  Blue  grass,  Red-top,  etc. 
It  grew  beyond  all  expectations  and  I 
had  to  cut  it  twice  last  year.  It  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  this  Spring  until  latter 
part  of  June,  when  it  began  to  die  out 
in  large  spots,  not  even  weeds  growing 
on  the  barren  spots.  Last  February  I 
put  on  an  extremely  small  amount  of 
hen  manure  on  one  side,  on  other  the 
straw  litter;  and  let  it  leach  out  before 
removing.  There  was  some  lime  in  drop¬ 
ping,  so  it  freed  part  of  the  ammonia. 
Tests  show  the  barren  spots  acid.  I 
thought  I  would  figure  out  how  much 
lime  to  add  and  put  it  on  as  lime  water. 
What  is  your  opinion?  What  do  you 
recommend?  M.  A.  A. 

Toledo,  O. 

This  appears  very  much  like  the  work 
of  grubs,  which  were  no  doubt  in  the 
old  manure  that  was  applied  at  the  time 
the  lawn  was  made.  The  hen  manure 
when  applied  in  moderate  quantity  would 
do  no  injury,  neither  would  the  hen  ma¬ 


nure  and  lime  combination,  nor  would  a 
moderate  amount  of  acid  in  the  soil  kill 
out  the  grass  in  this  way,  but  grubs 
would  be  likely  to  do  so,  and  if  an  exam¬ 
ination  is  made  two  inches  under  the 
surface,  it  will  no  doubt  reveal  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  grubs  in  large  numbers.  Air- 
slaked  lime  applied  in  early  Spring  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  ton  to  the  acre,  will  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acid  in  the  soil,  and  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  grass,  and  to 
some  extent  discourage  any  grubs  that 
may  be  present.  K. 


Winter  Protection  for  Raspberries. 

Several  of  our  readers  who  live  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  ask  us  how 
to  carry  raspberries  safely  through  the 
Winter.  The  country  is  cold  and  consid¬ 
erable  injury  is  frequently  done  to  tender 
vines  and  shrubs.  What  can  be  done  to 
carry  Cuthbert  raspberry  vines  through 
the  Winter?  The  following  reply  repre¬ 
sents  the  experience  of  small  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York. 

A  hardy  strain  of  this  variety  needs  no 
Winter  protection.  Many  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  Y'ork,  are  growing  the  Cuthbert 
raspberry  without  Winter  protection. 
Most  of  them  make  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  heavy  snows  which  we  often  have. 
If  the  vines  are  not  trimmed  out  until 
Spring  the  old  wood  and  the  new  wool 
together  will  catch  and  hold  a  good  deal 
of  the  snow,  and  if  the  canes  have  been 


cut  back  during  August  or  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  wood  will  be  well  hardened 
before  Winter  and  will  thus  be  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  withstand  the  severe  cold  of  the 
North.  If  the  "Snow  is  not  generally 
heavy  where  the  inquirer  lives  I  would 
suggest  that  he  take  pains  to  fill  in  snow 
about  the  rows  of  canes  when  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  affords,  and  then  have  ready 
some  boughs  of  spruce  or  hemlock,  and 
lay  these  along  the  rows  after  the  snow 
has  been  well  piled  around  the  canes.  Na¬ 
ture’s  method  of  protection  is  usually  the 
best,  but  sometimes  the  snow  can  be  held 
in  place  more  uniformly  and  later  into 
the  Spring  by  using  the  evergreen  boughs. 

C.  S.  PIIELPS. 


Lima  Beans  in  Orchard. 

Is  it  practical  or  profitable  to  grow 
from  one  to  five  acres  of  bush  Lima  beans 
in  a  young  orchard?  My  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and  I  am  six  miles  from  this  town 
of  12,000  people,  where  it  is  likely  I  must 
find  my  market.  What  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  may  be  employed  to  render,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  growing  of  several  acres  of 
Lima  beans  in  an  orchard  profitable?  If 
not  Lima  beans,  then  what  is  the  best  and 
most  profitable  pea  or  bean  to  be  grown 
for  seed  in  a  young  orchard?  J.  B.  u. 

Bowling  Green,  Ivy. 

Bush  beans  may  be  grown  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  profit  in  a  peach 
orchard  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
development,  or  in  an  apple  orchard  dur¬ 


ing  the  first  eight  to  10  years.  The  beans 
may  be  drilled  in  with  a  corn  planter  pro¬ 
vided  the  proper  plates  are  used  in  the 
hopper.  Use  from  400  to  700  pounds  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  a  3-9-2  formula.  Fordhook  is 
the  standard  variety.  The  plants  may  be 
thinned  out  to  stand  at  least  10  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  which  should  be  at 
least  three  feet  apart.  I)o  not  plant  until 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  Frequent  tillage 
is  essential,  and  the  sooner  properly  filled 
pods  are  removed  from  the  vines  the 
larger  the  ultimate  yield  will  be.  Any 
kind  of  peas  or  beans  may  be  grown  for 
seed,  but  you  would  better  contract  with 
a  seedsman  to  take  your  product  when 
grown.  In  that  case  he  may  be  glad  to 
furnish  the  seed  stock  at  reduced  prices, 
so  that  he  may  be  sure  he  is  getting  stock 
true  to  name  and  free  from  inherent  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  blight  and  anthracnose. 

R.  C.  I). 


“Well,  Tommy,  are  you  a  good  boy  all 
the  time?”  asked  the  visitor.  “Not  me.” 
“And  why  not?"  “’Cause  I  don’t  want 
to  die  young,”  replied  Tommy. — Houston 
Post. 

“I  can’t  find  any  old  clothes  to  put  on 
the  scarecrow,”  said  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“You  might  use  some  of  the  fancy  duds 
our  boy  Josh  brought  home  from  the 
city.”  suggested  his  wife.  “I’m  tryin’ 
tryin’  to  scare  the  crows ;  I’m  not  tryin’ 
to  make  ’em  laugh.” — Credit  Lost. 


Still  Better  Tires 

Sizes  30x3V2  and  30x3 
Small  Goodyear  Tires  Enlarged  20% 


Lower  Prices,  Too 


For  a  Million  Users 


Goodyear  started  this  year — on  February  1 — with 
another  big  price  reduction.  It  was  our  third  in  two 
years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

This  last  reduction  saves  Goodyear  users  about 
$5,000,000  this  year.  Thus,  as  output  multiplies,  we 
give  you  more  for  your  money.  For  years  Good- 
years  have  been  the  largest-selling  tires  in  the  world. 

Now  a  New  Design 

But  we  also  found  in  the  past  year  a  new  design 
which  adds  endurance  to  small-size  tires.  So  we 
changed  every  mold  for  sizes  30x3  and  30x3/4. 
The  cost  was  $63,000. 

In  making  this  change  we  added  20  per  cent  to 
the  air  capacity.  A  larger-size  tire  means  extra 
mileage,  you  know. 

And  we  added  30  per  cent  to  the  rubber  in  the 
side  walls,  just  above  the  bead.  That’s  to  combat  as 
never  before  a  common  cause  of  tire  ruin — the  breaks 
near  the  rim-top  due  to  constant  flexing  and  chafing. 

These  additions  will  cost  us  $317,000,  Just  on 
this  year’s  small-tire  output. 


At  least  a  million  cars  now  use  these  small-size 
tires.  We  want  those  users  to  find  in  Goodyears 
the  greatest  value  known  in  Tiredom. 

They  h  ave  found  it  for  years,  as  shown  by  Good¬ 
year’s  place.  No  other  tire  ever  won  so  many  users. 
We  h  ave  given  them,  even  in  size  30x3,  a  sturdy 
four-ply  tire.  And  our  anti-skid  tread — the  Good* 
year  All-Weather — h  as  always  been  double-thick. 

Now  we  add  20  per  cent  to  the  air  capacity. 
We  add  30  per  cent  to  the  side-wall  strength.  So  this 
year,  despite  lower  prices,  you  are  getting  tires  that 
are  much  better. 

Compare  these  new  Goodyears  with  other  small- 
size  tires — even  with  last  year’s  Goodyears.  See  for 
yourself  the  extra  mileage  they  give  you.  It  is  bound 
to  excel,  on  the  average,  any  previous  records  on 
tires  of  like  rated  size. 

Every  neighborhood  has  its  Goodyear  dealer  with 
your  size  in  stock,  and  who  renders  full  Goodyear 
service.  For  your  own  sake  find  him  out. 

(2661) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories 
Also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

TIRES 

Rulers  of  Tiredom 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not,.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
o(!irc.s  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tile  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  those  articles  on  “Lime 
and  Liming”  started,  we  have  had  many  letters 
about  this  subject.  We  felt  that  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  understood  this  lime  question  fully,  but  every 
day  brings  additional  lime  problems  to  be  answered. 
Our  readers  know  what  they  want  better  than  we 
do,  and  we  shall  therefore  keep  up  the  lime  discus¬ 
sions.  There  are  also  questions  about  phosphorus — 
its  use  and  the  action  of  various  forms.  In  fact 
(lie  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a  thorough  and 
simple  discussion  of  the  fertilizer  question. 

* 

THE  New  York  State  Fair  has  become  a  great 
exposition — all  out  of  the  power  of  the  average 
sight-seer  to  examine  the  exhibits  thoroughly  in 
less  than  a  week.  A  student  in  fruit  growing  could 
well  spend  an  entire  day  in  studying  the  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits  alone.  Another  day  might  well  be  spent  in 
going  over  the  work  of  the  State  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  crowds  are  enormous, 
but  so  well  scattered  through  the  large  buildings 
that  there  is  little  discomfort.  There  was  a  spirited 
contest  between  the  fruit  growing  counties  for  best 
collection  of  fruit.  It  was  finally  won  by  Ulster 
County.  A  remarkable  thing  about  this  exhibit  was 
the  fact  that  out  of  28  parties  who  contributed  the 
fruit,  16  were  firms  including  sons  of  older  grow¬ 
ers.  It  was  a  great  exposition — too  large  to  de¬ 
scribe  properly — and  there  is  already  a  demand  that 
it,  he  made  a  permanent  museum — open  through  the 
entire  year. 

* 

HARDLY  a  day  passes  without  a  letter  from 
some  reader  who  wants  to  know  the  truth 
about  a  hog  cholera  remedy.  The  country  appears 
to  be  full  of  people  who  are  trying  to  sell  these 
remedies  to  farmers.  Some  of  them  are  regular 
rainbow  chasers  in  the  stories  they  tell  about  their 
own  wonders.  One  of  them  is  largely  advertised 
through  Central  Illinois.  We  sent  the  circulars 
about  this  remedy  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  and  we  received  the  following  note: 

According  to  information  we  have,  this  remedy  is  a 
drug  or  combination  of  drugs.  With  regard  to  such 
hug  cholera  remedies,  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  we 
know  no  drug  or  combination  of  .drugs  can  be  relied 
upon  to  protect  hogs  against  hog  cholera  or  to  cure 
those  animals  affected  with  this  disease. 

We  believe  this  is  a  good  basis  to  work  on  in 
dealing  with  these  remedies,  and  our  standard  ad¬ 
vice  is  not  to  bother  with  them  in  any  way  until 
they  are  fully  endorsed  by  the  experiment  station 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  You  may  say 
what  you  will  about  the  work  of  these  institutions, 
hut  no  one  will  ever  accuse  them  of  moving  too 
fast,  and  about  the  surest  thing  on  earth  is  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  endorse  a  proposition  of  this 
sort  until  it  is  right. 

* 

WE  have  had  many  complaints  regarding  the 
treatment  of  parcel  post  shipments  of  eggs. 
There  are  frequent  breakages  and  a  number  of 
readers  have  written  that  they  have  abandoned  the 
practice  of  mailing  eggs,  as  their  customers  were 
dissatisfied.  Several  readers  ask  us  to  join  a  gen¬ 
eral  crusade  for  better  mail  service  for  eggs.  Cru¬ 
sades  are  in  our  line,  and  we  immediately  wrote 
the  Postmaster-General  at  Washington.  As  a  result 
we  have  this  reply: 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  3rd  stating  that  you 
are  in  receipt  of  complaints  by  every  mail  that  pack¬ 
ages  of  eggs  sent  by  parcel  post  are  not  properly 
handled,  resulting  in  the  breakage  of  the  eggs  and  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  public. 

You  inquire  if  the  Department  is  making  any  effort 
to  improve  the  service.  In  reply  I  have  to  say  that 
all  complaints  of  damage  to  parcels  containing  eggs  or 
other  articles  are  very  carefully  investigated,  and  the 
proper  action  is  taken  to  remedy  the  trouble  when 
found  to  be  chargeable  in  any  way  to  tin1  postal  service. 

It  may  be  stated  that  eggs  are  being  successfully 
shipped  by  parcel  post  and  that  the  complaints  which 
reach  the  Department  do  not  indicate  that  there  is 
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any  general  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  such  pack¬ 
ages  or  damage  to  the  contents  thereof. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  furnish  me  with  de¬ 
tailed  information  regarding  damage  to  parcel  post 
packages  containing  eggs,  in  order  that  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  may  bo  made.  c.  f.  stone. 

Acting  General  Superintendent. 

That  puts  the  matter  just  where  it  ought  to  go. 
Mr.  Stone  puts  up  a  target  and  will  be  pleased  to 
have  any  of  you  throw  broken  or  injured  eggs  at  it. 
Now  gentlemen,  come  forward  with  your  broken 
eggs  if  you  have  them.  Eggs  have  chased  many  a 
bad  actor  off  the  stage.  If  any  of  the  mail  clerks 
have  played  baseball  with  your  eggs  and  you  know 
it — here  is  your  chance  to  pitch  a  few  curved  eggs 
at  Mr.  Stone — and  hatch  out  an  investigation. 

* 

OVER  in  Pennsylvania  thousands  of  farmers  are 
watching  this  battle  for  auction  markets  in 
New  York.  Our  correspondence  sho\Vs  that  these 
Pennsylvania  farmers  are  asking  themselves,  “ Why 
can  xcc  not  have  such  legislation  in  out'  State  so  that 
a  direct  fight  for  better  markets  can  he  made?” 
Nothing  better  can  happen  to  the  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  than  to  keep  on  asking  that  question  until 
it  answers  itself.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be  an¬ 
swered.  A  question  oft  repeated  lives  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  or  dies  out  as  it  is  sensible  and  worthy 
or  foolish  and  unworthy.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
test  it,  and  if  it  survives  the  test  it  becomes  a  part 
of  popular  thought.  After  that  there  is  no  stopping 
or  resisting  it.  We  can  tell  those  Pennsylvania 
farmers  the  two  foundation  essentials  of  any  success 
in  improving  marketing  conditions.  There  must  be 
patient  and  persistent  men  who  can  make  the  plain 
people  think,  and  unconsciously  put  an  element  of 
sentiment  and  public  service  into  a  business  propo¬ 
sition.  It  may  take  years  to  do  it,  and  there  will  be 
times  of  depression  and  disappointment,  I  but  there 
must  be  men  who  never  lose  heart,  always  keep 
cheerful — always  keep  inching  along  with  perfect 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  plain  people.  These 
men  must  be  educators  and  must  not  hunt  political 
jobs  while  they  are  leading.  Such  men  make  sound 
public  sentiment,  and  there  will  not  be  much  use 
in  passing  agricultural  legislation  until  people  have 
thought  out  the  proposition.  And  that  is  only  part 
of  it.  A  law  without  a  strong  man  to  enforce  it  is 
weaker  than  a  license.  Thousands  of  times  in  the 
history  of  this  country  have  the  politicians  been 
whipped  into  giving  laws  to  the  people  only  to  crip¬ 
ple  them  at  the  last  touch.  Sometimes  they  give 
the  law  and  then  kill  it  by  failing  to  provide  any 
means  for  enforcing  it.  This  has  been  done  in  New 
York  again  and  again.  Or  they  will  give  the  law 
and  then  put  it  in  charge  of  some  “safe”  perfunctory 
windbag  or  some  compromiser  who  is  simply  there 
to  draw  his  salary  and  hold  on  to  liis  job.  Every 
law  which  aims  to  improve  marketing  conditions 
for  farmers  means  that  the  man  who  enforces  it 
must  fight  graft  and  prejudice  and  make  bitter  ene¬ 
mies,  or  fall  down  and  let  the  middlemen  walk  over 
him  in  contempt.  Two  sets  of  men  are  needed  for 
work  of  this  sort — true  educators  and  real  fighters. 
Both  classes  can  be  found  for  the  battle  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  now  is  the  time  to  find  them  and  set 
them  at  work. 

* 

THE  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor  is  an  institution  for 
old  seamen — located  on  Staten  Island.  It  has 
a  large  income  from  rentals  of  city  property.  Years 
ago,  before  New  York  became  a  big  city,  a  good- 
sized  farm  was  given  to  the  “Harbor.”  This  is  now 
covered  by  10  large  blocks  in  the  business  heart  of 
the  city.  There  are  at  least  100  liquor  saloons  in 
this  territory — yielding  a  large  income  as  rent. 
The  trustees  of  the  “Harbor”  have  now  decided  that 
no  liquor  shall  be  sold  within  the  limits  of  their 
property.  When  the  present  saloon  leases  expire 
they  will  never  be  renewed !  This  will  lie  the  larg¬ 
est  “dry”  area  in  New  York,  except  possibly  Central 
Park!  This  is  the  sort  of  prohibition  which,  we 
believe,  is  surely  coming.  When  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividuals  decide  to  reject  money  which  carries 
the  stain  aud  odor  of  liquor  we  have  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  form  of  temperance,  because  it  means  sac¬ 
rifice.  We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
history  where  people  have  willingly  accepted  dirty  or 
compromised  money  with  the  promise  to  “clean”  it. 
They  have  seldom  done  so,  and  now  the  idea  of 
stopping  the  circulation  of  unclean  money  at  the 
beginning  is  gaining  ground.  This  is  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  part  of  the  light  against  liquor  and  other  public 
evils,  and  we  believe  it  will  grow  stronger  and 
stronger. 

* 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
president  of  the  Board,  made  a  very  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  legislative  needs  of  New  Jersey  farm¬ 
ers.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  responsible,  or¬ 
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ganized  head  for  carrying  out  or  enfoi’cing  farm 
legislation.  The  history  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  in  New  Jersey  is  a  good  illustration.  The  last 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Board.  Had  it  become  a  law  the  farmers 
of  the  State  would  have  had  the  power  to  select 
the  men  who  would  direct  and  enforce  farm  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  most  comprehensive  law  for  the 
regulation  of  agricultural  matters  ever  proposed  in 
this  country,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  condition 
of  New  Jersey.  It  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Fielder 
largely  because  it  took  the  machinery  of  the  new 
Agricultural  Department  out  of  the  hands  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  gave  the  farmers  a  chance  to  select  their 
own  representatives.  There  should  now  be  started, 
in  every  rural  county  of  New  Jersey,  a  hot  cam¬ 
paign  for  this  new  law.  Make  every  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  say  yes  or  no  regarding  his  stand 
on  it.  Put  it  through  the  Legislature  with  bells  on 
it,  and  then  carry  the  battle  right  up  to  Gov. 
Fielder.  The  New  Jersey  farmers  need  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  a  stirring  issue.  Here  it  is.  Let  us  all 
get  behind  it. 

* 

A  GOOD  many  apple  growers  in  New  York  have 
sent  us  questions  like  the  following. 

Would  a  person  have  a  right  under  the  present  apple 
law  to  ship  apples  in  barrels  other  than  the  size  fixed 
in  said  law?  Many  small  farmers  in  this  section  have 
small  orchards  and  they  have  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  this 
season.  Heretofore  we  have  been  able  to  ship  what  we 
had  for  sale  in  flour  barrels  if  we  could  not  obtain  the 
regular  apple  barrel,  which  is  very  expensive  up  here. 
The  flour  barrels  we  could  save  up  from  year  to  year 
and  buy  a  few  from  the  stores.  Assuming  the  shipper 
and  buyer  were  both  agreed  on  the  size  of  the  barrels, 
would  there  be  any  violation  of  the  law  in  shipping 
in  the  flour  barrels? 

In  order  to  have  a  final  statement  on  this  point 
the  question  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Albany.  It  seems  that  the  New  York  law 
regarding  the  size  of  packages  is  to  he  enforced  by 
the  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Now  we 
have  the  following  from  the  superintendent  of  that 
department : 

Where  a  “barrel”  of  apples  is  sold,  the  barrel  must 
be  of  the  standard  size  *as  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  first  day  of  July,  1916,  the  new 
Federal  standard  barrel  law  goes  into  effect.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  barrels  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  must  be  of  the  capacity  of  7056  cubic  inches. 
Any  size  container  may  be  used  in  this  State  for  the 
shipment  of  apples  if  the  cubical  contents  are  perman¬ 
ently  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  side  or  top  of 
such  container.  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  “grade”  mark¬ 
ing,  which  must  also  appear.)  joiin  f.  farbell, 

Superintendent. 

Thus  we  understand  that  if  you  ship  in  flour  bar¬ 
rels  you  must  mark  “conspicuously”  on  the  side  or 
top  the  number  of  cubic  inches  which  it  contains. 

* 

UP  to  September  12,  out  of  the  1.000  hens  in  the 
egg-laying  contest  the  leaders  were  grouped  as 
follows — 316  days  from  the  start. 

ICgKS 

Rhode  Island  Rod  (Vermont)  .  229 

Barred  Rock  (Connecticut)  .  223 

White  Wyandotte  (“Tilly”)  .  220 

White  Leghorn  (Connecticut)  .  220 

White  Wyandotte  (England)  .  216 

White  Leghorn  (Connecticut)  .  212 

White  Leghorn  (New  York)  .  212 

White  Leghorn  (Ohio)  .  212 

Thus  our  “Favorite  Hen”  Tilly  stands  third  among 
the  full  1,000  hens.  The  Barred  Rock  with  223  and 
tlie  White  Leghorn  with  220  are  both  owned  by  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  and  are  not  in 
the  regular  competition.  “Tilly”  has  laid  220  eggs 
in  2S1  days.  Is  this  remarkable  lien  an  “accident,” 
or  does  she  represent  a  “strain”  or  family  produced 
on  a  plain  farm  by  a  careful  lieu  woman?  We  in¬ 
cline  to  the  latter  opinion,  but  we  shall  know  more 
about  it  next  year  when  Mrs.  Stevens  will  enter  a 
full  peu  of  the  nieces  of  Tilly.  When  we  started 
this  favorite  hen  contest  some  of  the  experts  called 
it  a  joke.  We  expected  to  find  in  this  way  one  or 
more  farm  flocks  of  superior  quality.  We  have 
found  at  least  eight  such  flocks — very  far  above  the 
average ! 


Brevities. 

Tiie  middle  of  September  brought  a  sample  of  con¬ 
densed  Summer. 

Fit  yourself  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others  by  bearing 
your  own  bravely  and  silently. 

The  great  Pan-American  is  the  frying  pan.  May 
there  ever  be  a  chicken  for  it. 

This  plan  of  killing  woodchucks  and  canning  them 
for  Winter  chicken  feed  is  a  good  one  to  consider. 

Thus  far  76  of  those  “stout  boys”  have  applied  for 
jobs  on  the  farm  and  six  farmers  have  asked  for  stout 
boys. 

You  can  put  it  down  as  a  sure  thing  that  more 
peaches  and  vegetables  have  been  home  canned  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

The  formalin  treatment  for  smut  is  mostly  sug¬ 
gested  for  oats  blit  it  pays  on  rye.  Sprinkle  the  seed 
with  a  solution  of  one  pint  formalin  in  40  gallons  of 
water.  Keep  the  seed  in  a  pile  for  two  hours,  then 
spread  and  dry. 
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The  Boy  on  the  Lonely  Road 

The  Pastoral  Parson  Tells  How  He  Gets  All  the  Boys 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


A  School-house  Supper. — “Children,” 
said  a  rather  irate  school-marm  ’way 
down  in  a  district  school-house  one  morn¬ 
ing,  “how  did  this  mess  about  the  stove 
come  here?  It’s  awful.”  The  girls  tit¬ 
tered  and  the  boys  looked  a  bit  sheepish. 
Finally  Frank,  the  largest  boy,  spoke  up. 
“We  had  a  little  supper  here  last  night 
— we  big  boys — and  a  meetin'.”  “But 
these  spots  on  the  stove  and  pipe  and 
floor,”  persisted  the  teacher.  “Well,” 
continued  Frank,  “you  see  Mr.  Gilbert 
brought  down  a  chicken  in  his  grip  and 
we  fellers  got  the  other  things  but  in 
frying  the  chicken  we  had  no  cover  for 
the  skillet  and  it  spattered  something 
fierce.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  teacher, 
“you  go  home  and  get  some  scrubbing 
powder  and  clean  up  those  grease  spots.” 
And  Frank  did  as  he  was  told,  but  he 
didn’t  look  mad  about  it — he  had  on  one 
of  those  broad  smiles  that  a  boy  wears 
when  he  thinks  of  having  all  the  fried 


chicken  and  cocoa  and  bread  he  could 
stand  up  to.  Such  a  good  time  as 
the  boys  and  I  had  the  night  before.  We 
had  the  feed  first,  for  a  boy  is  always 
hungry  (if  not  he  needs  a  doctor  right 
away)  and  then  we  got  out  the  Gospel 
hymn  books  from  my  old  big  grip  and 
had  a  good  sing  by  ourselves,  and  then 
we  had  a  prayer  and  then  we  had  two 
baptisms.  Three  of  the  fellows  stood 
sponsor  for  the  other  two.  When  the 
Bishop  came  there  was  a  whole  class  of 
big  boys  to  be  confirmed.  They  are  my 
standbys  there  in  that  district.  The 
other  day  it  came  time  for  the  service 
and  one  was  missing.  “Can’t  see  where 
Pat  is,”  they  kept  saying,  “can’t  see 
where  Pat  is.  There  must  be  something 
the  matter.”  “Pat”  as  the  boys  call 
him  had  been  delayed,  but  he  soon  showed 
up  as  usual. 

The  Boy  and  the  Church. — In  most 
of  our  churches  the  boys  don’t  show  up ; 
we  all  know  that,  especially  so  with  the 


country  boy,  unless  he  is  compelled  to  go. 
The  Pastoral  Parson  was  compelled  to 
go  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  lie 
worked  every  minute  literally  on  the 
farm  all  the  week,  Sunday  morning  up 
and  through  with  the  chores  and  a  bath 
in  the  washtub,  then  salt  the  cows  and 
pick  a  chicken  and  after  dinner  hustle, 
walk  and  half  run  for  over  a  mile  up  hill 
to  church.  IIow  well  I  remember  that 
scalding  sun  on  my  back  in  Summer, 
with  that  heavy  shoddy  suit  and  those 
out-grown  squeaking  shoes  torturing  my 
usually  barefoot  feet !  Everything  on 
Sunday  morning  was  unnatural.  Our 
good  neighbor  across  the  way,  a  deacon, 


walked  different,  talked  different  and 
looked  entirely  different  on  Sunday.  lie 
would  hardly  notice  us  on  that  day  at 
all.  A  frigid  dignity  encased  him.  We 
children  would  sneak  into  church  as 
quietly  as  our  shoes  would  permit,  and 
then  we  were  cheered  by  the  good  news 
(Gospel)  that  not  only  were  we  sinners 
hut  miserable  sinners  and  that  do  the  best 
we  could  we  would  probably  not  be 
saved  anyway,  as  God  had  long  ago  de¬ 
cided  on  the  few  he  was  going  to  save. 
Then  we  hustled  home  again  just  as  soon 
as  we  could,  on  with  our  overalls,  and  at 
the  chores,  as  service  was  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Thus  were  we  cheered  and  rested 
for  another  week  on  the  farm.  I  do  not 
recall  a  minister  ever  speaking  to  me 
but  once  on  a  Sunday — or  any  other  time 
for  that  matter —  and  that  was  when  I 
cut  oil’  the  end  of  my  finger  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  self-feeding,  crank-turned, 
corn  cutter  which  father  had  forbidden 
us  to  use,  and  my  natural  gift  of  curios¬ 


ity  had  ordered  me  to  use  just  for  once. 
I  always  felt  the  minister  was  looking 
at  that  rag  on  my  finger  during  the  ser¬ 
vice,  but  I  successfully  dodged  him  un¬ 
til  one  day  he  cornered  me  in  the  corner 
by  the  stove.  I  can  hear  his  voice  as 
plainly  as  I  heard  it  ’most  40  years 
ago.  “Cut  off  your  finger,  I  see.  Dis¬ 
obeyed  your  parent,  I  understand.”  IIow 
I  hated  that  man!  lie  never  got  nearer 
than  a  dog  to  a  rabbit  to  me  again. 

The  Minister’s  Coming.— Shall  I 
ever  forget  his  calls  to  the  old  farm¬ 
house!  He,  like  all  of  them,  used  to 
tell  the  women  folks  when  he  was  com¬ 
ing.  From  that  time  the  house  was  in 


perfect  turmoil.  Father’s  part  was  to 
saw  the  bottom  of  the  front  door  off 
again  so  that  it  could  be  pried  open  to 
let  him  in.  We  boys  worked  the  front 
door  bell  for  about  live  minutes  to  make 
sure  he  would  have  strength  enough  to 
sound  it.  Long  disuse  always  made  it 
rusty.  One  of  the  women  folks  was  del¬ 
egated  to  dress  up  ready  to  entertain  him 
on  his  arrival,  the  others  fairly  flew  to 
the  kitchen.  I  remember  one  time  in  hay¬ 
ing  seeing  his  fat  horse  labor  across  the 
flat  towards  the  house  while  we  boys 
were  cocking  up  witch  grass.  Did  he  pull 
up  and  come  over  the  wall  and  have  a 
word  with  us?  Did  he  take  a  fork  and 
cock  up  a  few?  Did  he  come  around  the 
barn  and  talk  with  us  at  our  work? 
Did  he  know  that  a  boy  loves  a  white 
bow  tie  and  a  frock  coat  as  a  kingbird 
loves  a  crow?  Hot  raised  biscuit  made 
up  the  heart  of  these  minister  suppers  in 
our  house.  When  we  got  the  milk  pails 
we  got  a  glance  at  them ;  when  we 


brought  in  the  milk  we  got  a  smell  of 
them.  When  we  had  restaked  and  wat¬ 
ered  the  calves  we  got  the  sound  of  the 
minister’s  voice  as  he  buttered  the  hot 
biscuit  and  talked  in  his  Sunday,  ser- 
mony  tone  and  then  we  took  our  handout 
and  went  to  bed.  How  I  blessed  the 
back  stairs  in  those  calling  days,  other¬ 
wise  we  would  have  had  to  have  gone 
up  a  ladder  through  a  window ! 

The  Pastoral  Parson’s  Call. — It  is 
quite  a  fad  nowadays  to  ask  ministers 
why  they  went  into  the  ministry.  “Tell 
us  about  your  call,”  they  say.  The  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson's  call  did  not  all  come  from 
God.  Perhaps  there  didn’t  any  of  it! 
But  it  came  from  boyhood.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  it  came  via  that  route  from 
God?  It  came  from  the  boyhood  that 
never  has  a  skate  like  other  boys,  that 
never  has  a  decent  ball  and  store  bat  like 
other  boys,  that  jumps  up  and  down  in 
the  road  trying  to  make  himself  think  he 


is  on  a  wheel,  that  is  so  yelled  and  sworn 
at  when  he  leads  the  horse  on  the  corn 
planter  so  that  he  sits  by  night  in  the 
horse  barn  and  gazes  through  his  tears 
at  a  dangling  rope  and  tries  to  muster 
up  courage  to  tie  it  to  the  high  beam 
and  hang  himself.  The  trouble  with  a 
Pastoral  Parson’s  call  is  that  it  still 
keeps  screaming  in  his  ears. 

Present  Boyhood  Calls. — It  comes 
to  him  now  from  the  hoy  who  has  no 
home,  who  lives  out,  and  eats  in  the 
kitchen,  and  his  food  is  doled  out  to  him 
and  he  never  has  enough  and  it  says, 
“Let  up  a  while  on  your  sipping  tea  and 
eating  wafers  with  tin1  ladies  and  bring 
down  your  old  big  grip  with  its  bread 
and  cocoa.”  It  comes  from  the  boy  whose 
mouth  is  dry  and  parched  and  open,  and 
it  says  “Come  down  and  tell  ray  folks  of 
the  hospital  and  the  free  cots  and  how 
adenoids  are  eating  my  life  away.”  It 
comes  from  the  boy  who  never  sees  the 
(Continued  on  page  11<>7.) 
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Hebe  is  a  letter  just  us  it  came  to  a 
probation  officer  in  a  Western  city  from 
one  of  his  “pupils.”  This  man  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  crimes  committed  while  he  was 
drunk.  The  judge  let  him  out  on  pro¬ 
bation  as,  except  for  the  drinking,  his 
record  was  good.  It  is  part  of  his  ob¬ 
ligation  to  report  regularly  to  the  pro¬ 
bation  officer  and  this  is  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  : 

I  am  well  and  hope  you  are  the  same. 
We  are  having  dandy  hay  weather  now. 
We  have  got  six  loads  of  hay  in  the  barn 
where  I  work.  It  won’t  be  a  great  while 
before  the  wheat  will  be  ready  to  cut  and 
then  I  suppose  I  will  go  with  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  and  tend  bagger. 

I  am  well  and  hope  to  stay  that  way. 
There  was  a  fellow  offered  a  drink  at  a 
dance  Friday  and  I  knocked  the  bottle 
out  of  his  hands  and  broke  it  for  him, 
gee  but  he  was  mad,  he  jumped  into  me 
for  a  fight  but  he  had  drinked  to  and  so  I 
got  the  best  of  him.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  not  touch  a  drop  of  booze. 

G.  M.  K. 

That  is  what  you  may  call  “fighting 
booze”  in  a  practical  way.  It  all  helps 
toward  that  coming  day  when  it  will  be 
just  about  as  fashionable  to  offer  a  man 
rum  as  it  would  be  to  offer  arsenic. 

* 

The  following  advertisements  from 
The  Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  England 
show  bow  the  war  is  affecting  women’s 
work  : 

WANTED,  in  Surrey,  a  woman  foreman, 

chiefly  inside;  must  be  thoroughly 
trained.  Write  to  A.  P.  Hoskyns,  Lin- 
holme,  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  Dorking. 

WANTED,  two  women  gardeners  to  take 

full  charge  of  2  acres  of  ground — state 
experience  and  ages  required  to  II.,  Box 
27,  care  “The  Gardeners’  Chronicle.” 

WANTED,  lady  gardener,  assist  Swiss 

lady  gardener;  Swiss  or  Scotch  pre¬ 
ferred;  under  head  gardener  (man),  in 
situation  Scotland;  20  to  28  years;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  indoor  and  outdoor ; 
strict  teetotaller ;  state  wages  expected ; 
live  in  Bothy  with  other  lady  gardener; 
send  references — G.  II.,  Box  18,  11.  Well¬ 
ington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  “woman”  and  a  “lady” 
gardener,  but  it  all  shows  how  the  war 
is  affecting  labor.  There  are  several 
schools  for  training  women  in  garden 
work  in  England.  Out  of  85  advertise¬ 
ments  for  gardeners  15  state  that  only 
those  ineligible  for  the  army  need  apply. 

This  means  men  over  army  age  or  boys. 

* 

Black  Walnuts! — There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  this  fine  nut  as  well  as  for 
others.  We  are  told  of  a  man  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  who  wants  4.000  bushels  or 
so  this  Fall.  This  is  one  of  the  nuts 
which  should  substitute  for  meat  in  the 
future,  and  thus  save  human  life.  All 
through  the  West  they  are  cutting  the 
Black  walnuts  very  fast — using  the  wood 
for  gun  stocks.  When  war  strikes  the  nut 
trees  there  is  a  double  calamity. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  developed  a  great  ma¬ 
chine  for  obtaining  information.  Give  us 
time  and  we  can  obtain  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  any  sensible  proposition  which  is  re¬ 
lated  to  farming.  Giving  advice  is  harder 
than  obtaining  facts — that  is  if  one  feels 
genuine  responsibility,  as  we  do,  for  such 
advice.  It  would  trouble  us  greatly  if 
through  our  advice  any  reader  met  trouble 
or  loss.  Thus  we  do  our  best  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  have  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
group  of  conscientious  men  and  women 
who  feel,  as  we  do,  the  great  responsi¬ 
bility  involved  in  such  work.  Naturally 
we  have  many  strange  calls  for  help,  but 
we  treat  them  all  seriously  and  do  our 
best  to  help  every  reasonable  and  honest 
trouble.  During  the  year  we  receive  a 
few  calls  which  are  not  reasonable  and 
hardly  to  be  remarked  as  fair.  Last 
year  a  hotel  keeper  asked  us  to  obtain 
a  liquor  license  for  him ;  a  man  asked  us 
to  help  him  obtain  a  divorce  from  a 
good  woman  who  was  the  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  another  case  a  woman  un¬ 
familiar  with  business  had  paid  a  debt, 
but  had  failed  to  take  back  and  destroy 
her  note  or  bond.  The  man  who  held 
it  asked  us  to  help  him  use  this  satisfied 
obligation  to  frighten  this  woman  into 
paying  another  debt !  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  some  of  you,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
asked,  now  and  then,  to  help  well-to-do 
men  deceive  and  browbeat  uninformed 
women  into  giving  up  their  property ! 
What  do  we  do  in  such  cases?  We  tell 


such  parties,  so  that  they  are  sure  to 
understand  it,  that  never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  the  great  power  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  be  started  to  help  any  unfair 
or  unworthy  cause.  There  is  enough  trou¬ 
ble  and  wrong  and  injustice  in  this  world 
now  and  it  is  saddening  sometimes  to 
think  how  little  can  be  done  during  the 
ordinary  human  life  to  help  remove  it. 
We  do  what  we  can  to  help  lighten  the 
burden  and  make  the  world  brighter  and 
better  for  those  who  must  work  and  en¬ 
dure.  Our  entire  big  machine  is  always 
at  the  service  of  those  who  are  in  trouble 
and  try  honestly  to  get  on  higher  ground. 
Not  one  cog  of  it  will  ever  move  to  help 
put  more  trouble  or  suffering  upon  our 
people  or  to  take  advantage  of  their  in¬ 
firmities. 

* 

Country  girls  are  sometimes  induced 
to  spend  their  money  on  a  so-called  “busi¬ 
ness”  education.  The  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Employment  says  among  other 
things ; 

It  has  been  found  there  are  many 
young  people  just  out  of  high  school  who 
have  been  tempted  by  the  advertisements 
of  commercial  schools  to  take  a  short 
course  in  stenography  or  business.  Many 
of  these  schools  advertise  that  after  the 
pupils  have  taken  a  short  course  of  this 
kind  they  will  be  fitted  for  positions 
which  pay  from  .$15  to  $20  a  week. 

This  is  a  fake  scheme  which  girls 
should  avoid.  Such  schools  give  a  mere 
smattering  of  “business”  or  stenography 
— not  enough  to  be  of  any  use  to  a  girl 
who  seeks  a  profitable  position.  They 


may  obtain  a  trial,  but  after  a  few  days 
it  becomes  plainly  evident  that  they  are 
not  competent  to  do  good  work.  These 
so-called  “schools”  are  fakes  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  eases. 

* 

As  a  person  grows  older  it  seems  a 
great  misfortune  to  have  one’s  world  too 
limited.  I  pity  the  person  who  cares  noth¬ 
ing  for  reading  or  sewing  or  out  of  doors. 
It  is  too  bad  when  one  cares  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  people — most  of  whom  are  dead 
—  and  wants  to  know  all  the  private 
affairs  which  the  living  wish  to  keep  to 
themselves,  when  one  knows  how  to  do 
nothing  but  work,  and  from  sheer  lack 
of  resources  spreads  the  work  over  as 
much  time  as  possible,  then  goes  to  bed. 
It  doesn’t  make  life  worth  living.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong  with  the  person 
who  can  think  only  of  her  own  affairs ; 
at  least  the  point  of  view  must  be  wrong, 
perhaps  such  persons  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed.  We  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  find  it  hard  to  be  patient  with  them. 
I  suppose  we  ought  to  remember  that 
they  may  not  have  the  advantages  that 
are  spread  so  freely  before  us  —  better 
schools,  libraries  and  books  that  make 
knowledge  of  nature  so  popular  among 
many  others  things.  Perhaps  these  un¬ 
happy  elders  serve  to  point  a  moral  for 
us  to  have  at  least  one  hobby  for  our 
leisure  time,  and  learn  how  to  play.  The 
older  generation  can  often  teach  us  how 
to  stick  to  work,  which  some  of  us  need 
to  learn.  Are  they  to  teach  us  to  work 


and  we  to  teach  some  of  them  to  play? 
Let’s  be  alive  to  everything  good  that  is 
going  around  us  and  not  get  “queer.” 

E.  K. 

* 

We  received  at  this  office  in  one  day 
(18  notes  in  reply  to  little  advertisements 
in  the  Subscribers’  Exchange.  Among 
these  were  a  special  delivery  letter  and 
a  telegram.  We  wish  we  could  get  our 
people  to  understand  fully  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  department  for  exchanging 
goods,  supplying  what  is  needed  and  find¬ 
ing  a  market.  The  service  is  given  at 
a  rate  which  leaves  no  profit  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  we  keep  it  up,  feeling  that 
sooner  or  later  our  people  will  realize 
the  opportunities  which  it  offers. 

* 

I  see  you  print  my  letter  on  page  10(52 
(for  which  thanks),  and  in  comment 
thereon  question  the  statement  about  the 
woman  bossing  the  man.  Is  not  “A  Coun¬ 
try  Woman’s”  letter,  same  number,  which 
you  praise,  a  case  in  point?  Suppose  it 
had  been  the  other  way  about.  ( I  am  not 
defending  the  agent.)  Suppose  the  wife, 
being  weak  of  judgment  and  not  owning 
the  farm,  had  ordered  the  goods.  Suppose 
the  husband  had  countermanded  the  order, 
refused  to  receive  the  trees,  flung  them 
out  to  die  and  explained  his  wife’s  folly 
in  desiring  such  things.  Would  you  praise 
him?  If  not ,  why  not?  c.  E.  D.  P. 

It  is  not  a  parallel  case.  For  ages 
society  has  held  that  the  man  should  be 
the  boss  and  the  woman  endure.  When 
the  woman  is  the  stronger  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  of  the  two  and  compelled  to  take 
final  responsibilities,  she  ought  to  assert 


her  rights  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  and 
we  have  great  respect  for  the  one  who  did 
so.  We  should  also  have  respect 
for  the  man  who  asserted  himself 
to  prevent  his  wife  from  making 
foolish  bargains  or  extravagant  pur¬ 
chases.  Many  a  man  has  been  ruined  in 
business  and  prospects  by  his  failure  or 
inability  to  stop  his  wife  from  making 
ridiculous  bargains  or  wasting  time  and 
money  on  trivial  things.  Considering  the 
business  training  they  have  had,  we  think 
women  are  just  as  economical  as  men. 

* 

We  probably  have  all  known  cases  of 
men  and  women  making  great  sacrifices 
in  order  that  their  children  may  receive 
an  education.  A  typical  case  comes  from 
an  Eastern  State.  The  farmer  is  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  so  badly  that  he  can 
hardly  move  about,  and  is  quite  disabled 
for  farm  work.  The  mother  has  been 
an  invalid  for  years,  but  is  able  to  help 
as  best  she  can,  milking  a  small  herd, 
climbing  up  the  haymow  and  doing 
chores.  These  people  work  in  this  way 
and  economize  as  best  they  can,  in  order 
that  their  only  child  may  obtain  a  college 
education.  When  we  see  such  sacrifices 
we  often  wonder  whether  the  child  who 
is  benefited  by  it  can  possibly  realize 
and  appreciate  what  his  parents  are  do¬ 
ing  for  him.  It  gives  opportunity  for 
thoughtful  consideration,  when  we  see 
such  things  worked  out  in  plain  every¬ 
day  life.  Upon  referring  this  matter  to 
a  wise  man,  who  has  seen  much  of  human 
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life,  we  obtained  the  following  reply, 
which  is  probably  as  fair  a  statement  of 
the  average  case  as  we  are  likely  to  ob¬ 
tain  ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  these 
young  men  and  women  who  owe  their 
future  almost  entirely  to  these  painstak¬ 
ing  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  their  par¬ 
ents  can  realize  more  fully  what  has 
been  done  for  them? 

“You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  bov’s 
probable  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  his 
parents  are  making  for  him  Some  boys 
would ;  the  majority  I  think,  would  not. 
How  can  they?  Their  minds  and  unde¬ 
veloped  hearts  are  filled  with  their  own 
ambitions  and  plans.  They  haven’t  room 
for  much  more.  They  realize  in  a  way 
that  their  parents  are  sacrificing  for  them, 
but  who  knows  the  meaning  of  sacrifice 
until  he  has  made  it?  Of  course,  there 
are  boys  and  boys;  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  one  can  grasp  the  idea  of  what  his 
education  means  to  others.  But  he  is 
evidently  the  only  son  of  a  doting  mother. 
He  will  probably  realize  some  day,  if  be 
lives,  but  the  mother  is  likely  to  be  under 
the  sod  first.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  boy 
who  would  let  a  crippled  father  and  a  sick 
mother  pay  his  college  bills  lacked  per¬ 
ception  somewhere.  Colleges,  particular¬ 
ly  agricultural  colleges,  can  be  got  through 
without  putting  a  sick  mother  into  the 
barn  and  a  crippled  father  on  the  rack.” 

-  * 

Tying  the  Family  Cat. 

In  a  recent  issue  Mrs.  II.  C.  II.  tells  of 
keeping  the  family  cat  tied  like  a  watch 
dog.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
this.  J.  T. 

We  keep  our  cat  tied  to  prevent  her 
catching  birds.  We  wish  to  keep  her  to 
catch  mice  around  the  barn  ;  would  rather 
have  a  cat  to  catch  mice  than  a  black- 
snake.  Also  wish  to  keep  the  birds,  so 
we  tie  our  cat  in  the  Spring  and  keep 
her  tied  until  the  nesting  season  is  over. 
The  first  day  we  untied  her  she  went  off 
and  caught  a  chipmunk.  She  does  not 
act  any  different  when  untied  from  cats 
which  are  not  tied.  She  comes  to  the 
house  at  meal  times  and  follows  us  any¬ 
where  we  go.  The  cat  is  tied  to  a  tree 
with  a  box  for  a  bed.  Often  when  she 
is  untied  she  will  go  and  sit  on  the  top 
of  the  box  or  inside.  It  seems  she  would 
just  as  soon  be  tied  as  not.  My  husband 
says  he  will  kill  any  snake  he  sees,  for  he 
has  no  use  for  them.  He  can  catch  any 
rats  with  traps,  and  the  cat  can  attend 
to  the  mice.  MRS.  H.  it.  c. 

Virginia. 

* 

Selling  Goods  Through  Advertisements. 

Francis  W.  Peifer  of  Fisher’s  Ferry, 
Pa.,  had  a  crop  of  peaches  to  dispose  of. 
This  is  a  hard  year  to  sell  peaches  in  the 
large  markets.  The  crop  is  heavy  and 
distribution  poor,  so  that  many  smaller 
towns  are  not  well  supplied.  The  man 
with  a  comparatively  small  crop  has  a 
poor  chance  this  year  in  the  big  markets. 
So  Mr.  Peifer  went  after  new  markets 
by  advertising  in  our  Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change.  This  is  what  he  says  of  the  re¬ 
sult  : 

I  am  well  pleased.  I  think  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  the  best  advertising  paper,  a  am 
shipping  peaches  to  Indiana,  Vermont, 
New  York,  etc.,  through  advertisement. 

FRANCIS  W.  PEIFER. 

Correspondence  with  readers  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
many  farmers  to  develop  a  fine  trade  in 
products  which  are  often  slow  of  sale  in 
their  home  neighborhood.  Among  the 
half  million  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
people  who  want  what  you  have  to  sell 
if  you  can  only  make  them  believe  you 
offer  a  bargain. 

* 

We  have  several  readers  who  shudder 
whenever  we  print  what  they  call  “dog¬ 
gerel”  or  trash.  Of  course  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  their  feelings  regarding  such 
stuff,  but  who  has  given  young  women 
sounder,  practical  advice  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  by  “Walt  Mason?” 

Man  goes  forth  and  weds  a  maiden, 
and  he  thinks  he's  cornered  bliss ;  all 
the  world  becomes  an  Aiden,  and  this 
life  just  one  big  kiss.  When  the  honey¬ 
moon  is  ended,  and  his  appetite  returns, 
life  to  him  seems  much  less  splendid — 
for  his  boarding  house  he  yearns.  For 
his  bride,  with  all  her  talents,  never 
learned  to  broil  a  steak,  which  destroys 
his  mental  balance — and  the  coffee  sin1 
can  make!  He  who  always  loved  goo  1 
feeding  now  must  gnaw  the  concrete 
bread,  and  the  gallant  heart  is  bleeding 
that  was  glad  when  he  was  wed. 


The  Story  Hour. 
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Some  Odd  Jobs  for  Women 

The  Woman  Plumber 


Her  Qualifications — If  anyone  un¬ 
derstands  bow  the  plumbing  of  a  bouse 
could  best  be  arranged  and  fitted  it 
should  be  a  woman,  for  it  is  the  women 
of  a  household  who  stay  in  the  bouse  and 
use  the  plumbing  most.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  criticisms  women  make  of  the 
arrangement  of  plumbing  in  many  houses, 
the  entrance  into  this  field  of  women 
workers  will  be  welcomed  by  all  tenants. 
Women  should  make  good  plumbers.  They 
have  all  the  qualifications  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business. 
In  confirmation  of  this  assertion  visit  the 
well-kept  little  shop  owned  and  managed 
by  Mrs.  Bertha  Tallman  in  Rutherford, 
N.  J.  For  15  years  she  has  carried  on 
a  business  which  ranks  with  any  in  her 
vicinity.  Her  friends  say  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  dwellings  and  other  buildings 
erected  in  and  near  Rutherford  during 
that  period  have  had  their  plumbing  in¬ 
stalled  by  Mrs.  Tallman. 

Improving  tiie  Kitchen  Sink. — She 
is  credited  with  being  the  first  plumber 
to  understand  that  the  kitchen  sink  should 
vary  in  height  with  the  height  of  the 
woman  who  used  it.  Women  who  do 
their  own  work  well  understand  how  valu¬ 
able  a  concession  this  was  to  them.  She 
not  only  installs  her  kitchen  sinks  for 
the  benefit  of  the  medium-sized  woman, 
so  she  does  not  need  to  stoop  to  work  at 
it,  but  if  the  sink  is  to  be  used  by  one 
of  more  than  average  height  she  raises  it 
to  correspond.  Farm  women  who  are  bend¬ 
ing  their  backs  daily  over  low  sinks  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  old-fashioned  way  would 
undoubtedly  welcome  a  demonstration  of 
Mrs.  Tollman's  practical  sink  philoso¬ 
phy.  She  is  the  only  woman  who  is 
permitted  to  tap  a  big  water  main  upon 
her  own  responsibility.  This  doesn’t  mean 
much  perhaps  to  women  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  in  cities  water  mains  are 
very  precious  possessions,  and  their  own¬ 
ers  guard  them  with  extreme  care.  Only 
certain  persons  are  permitted  to  make 
openings  in  them,  and  Mrs.  Tallman  en¬ 
joys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  woman  included  in  this  carefully 
selected  and  legally  protected  list  of  for¬ 
tune’s  favorites. 

The  House  Surgeon. — House  surgeon 
is  the  title  Mrs.  Tallman  likes  best,  and 
she  believes  she  is  honestly  entitled  to  it 
since  she  has  advised  many  hundreds  of 
women  upon  the  proper  method  of  in¬ 
stalling  their  plumbing  fixtures.  In  these 
days  when  a  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
work  is  becoming  apparent  on  the  farms 
and  all  over  the  country,  plumbing  is 
being  installed  in  farmhouses  as  well 
as  in  city  dwellings.  Mrs.  Tallman  might 
find  a  broader  field  for  her  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  women  need  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  direction.  The  law  requires  it 
in  cities.  Its  convenience  should  enforce 
its  installation  in  the  country. 

The  Work  of  a  Cyclone. — “A 
cyclone  made  me  a  master  plum¬ 
ber,”  said  Mrs.  Tallman.  “My  husband 
had  a  shop  in  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 
We  lived  just  over  it.  One  day  I  looked 
out  of  our  window  and  saw  a  horribly 
black  cloud  approaching.  I  ran  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  called  to  my  hus¬ 
band  to  close  his  windows  and  doors,  for 
something  horrible  was  coming.  Just 
then  the  cyclone  struck.  It  wrecked  the 
building  across  the  street,  but  jumped 
over  our  little  shop  and  took  the  roof 
off  the  building  next  to  it.  Scores  of 
buildings  throughout  the  place  were  un¬ 
roofed  that  day.  Any  man  who  could 
work  in  tin  was  driven  day  and  night  in 
making  tin  roofs.  To  assist  my  husband 
I  attended  to  matters  in  the  office,  but 
the  work  grew,  and  somehow  I  felt  as 
though  I  ought  to  help  even  more.  I 
went  down  into  the  shop  with  my  two 
babies  and  stood  watching  the  men  edge 
the  tin.  Shortly  I  felt  that  I  could  do 
the  work  as  well  as  they.  So  I  told 
my  husband  I  would  edge  tin  with  the 
men.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  I  think 
of  it  I  must  have  edged  thousands  of 
sheets  at  that  time.  When  the  day’s 
work  was  done  I  worked  over  the  books, 
often  as  late  as  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I  hired  and  really  managed  all 
the  men. 


Responsibility  in  Widowhood.  -- 
“Later  we  came  to  Rutherford  aud  built 
up  a  good  business  here  ;  but  just  as  we 
were  started  my  husband  died,  and  I 
was  left  with  six  children,  all  young.  It 
was  then  that  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  the  business  in  order  to  provide  for 
them  became  apparent.  While  I  knew 
the  details  of  office  management  of  the 
plumbing  business,  I  did  not  know  much 
about  the  practical  work,  except  a  few 
things  like  edging  tin.  I  pondered  long 
on  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell 
out  and  try  something  else,  or  whether 
I  should  make  a  study  of  the  practical 
part  of  the  business  and  actually  learn 
it  so  I  could  do  it  myself.  I. ike  every 
other  trade,  plumbing  has  its  details  and 
intricacies  which  seem  like  a  maze  to 
one  who  does  not  know  them.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  plumbing  fixtures  in  either 
a  large  or  small  building  is  a  trade  by 
itself,  leaving  out  of  consideration  all 
the  thousand  and  one  details  which  must 
be  known  before  figures  upon  a  contract 
of  such  a  character  can  be  made.  But 
I  always  had  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and 
there  were  six  little  people  to  be  cared 
for.  So  I  went  into  the  business  and 
here  I  am  to-day.” 

Details  Involved.  —  To  go  over  the 
long  list  of  details  which  one  must  learn 
to  carry  on  this  business  successfully, 


is  unnecessary,  but  Mrs.  Tallman  can 
wipe  or  thread  a  joint  with  the  best  of 
men,  and  has  passed  all  examinations 
and  received  all  the  certificates  required 
by  the  laws  of  this  State  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  her  own  and  surrounding 
towns,  for  the  master  plumber  to  carry 
on  his  business.  She  makes  her  own 
figures  on  all  contracts  and  when  the 
work  is  under  way  directs  her  own  men 
in  person.  And  more  than  one  master 
plumber  who  has  been  criticized  for  the 
way  he  did  his  work  has  been  very  glad 
to  go  to  her  for  advice  as  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  whatever  deficiencies  existed. 

Figuring  on  a  Job. — Continuing  her 
narrative  Mrs.  Tallman  told  of  the  trepi¬ 
dation  with  which  she  approached  the 
figuring  of  her  first  job.  “It  took  more 
than  one  sleepless  night  before  I  was 
ready  with  my  figures”  she  said.  “But  I 
must  have  gone  over  them  very  carefully, 
for  I  got  the  job,  and  what  is  better,  I 
made  good  money  on  it.  And  right  there 
I  discovered  that  I  could  make  more 
money  estimating  and  overseeing  the  work 
than  I  could  by  actually  doing  it  myself. 
Probably  my  career  as  a  master  plumber 
began  with  that  first  job  on  which  I  es¬ 
timated  some  10  years  ago.  I  don’t 
mind  it  now,  but  I  look  back  upon  that 
first  experience  and  can  feel  again  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nervousness  with  which  I 
submitted  my  first  figures.  I  have  them 
yet.  Occasionally  I  look  at  them,  since 
they  are  really  a  sort  of  a  milestone  in 
my  life. 

Good  Work  Needed.  —  “I  have  seen 
all  the  important  changes  and  scientific 
achievements  in  the  plumbing  work  in 
the  past  dozen  years  and  have  studied 


very  carefully  t-he  practical  and  beneficial 
side  of  the  trade.  I  may  be  pardoned 
perhaps  if  I  consider  it  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  house  building,  and  I  begin 
to  see  that  many  do  not  comprehend  the 
necessity  for  careful  and  accurate  work. 
The  success  of  the  house,  and  perhaps 
the  lives  of  the  various  members  of  the 
families  who  occupy  these  houses,  depends 
upon  the  care  with  which  we  install  these 
fixtures.  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  do 
a  poor  job,  or  skimp  it  in  some  way,  so 
that  our  profits  are  larger,  but  it  is 
taking  money  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
of  the  tenants  and  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do.  I  do  the  work 
in  any  house  as  well  as  I  would  do  it 
for  myself,  and  I  have  surprisingly  few 
complaints  from  owners  and  tenants. 

Convincing  Customers. — “Of  course, 
as  you  suggest,  I  have  had  many  odd 
experiences  in  my  time.  Men  laughed 
at  the  beginning  of  my  career  to  think 
that  I  had  the  temerity  to  compete  with 
them  in  what  they  believed  was  an  ex¬ 
clusive  field.  Owners,  too,  were  a  little 
shy  about  accepting  my  figures.  They 
didn’t  think  I  knew  my  business  well 
enough  to  do  the  work  after  I  had  made 
the  estimate.  I  don’t  know  how  I  can 
tell  you  any  specific  instance  where  I 
actually  lost  business,  but  I  remember  in 
a  general  way  that  sometimes  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  argument  to  convince  the 
owners  of  my  ability.  But  that  is  all 
past  and  I  now  have  difficulty  in  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  I  cannot  always  do 
their  work  as  soon  as  they  want  it  fin¬ 
ished.  Success  has  changed  their  atti¬ 
tude.” 


The  Fruits  of  Success. — Mrs.  Tall¬ 
man  owns  a  Summer  home  in  Atlantic 
Highlands,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
she  went  as  a  bride.  She  calls  her  home 
Resthaven,  and  there  she  goes  in  her 
motor  car  for  the  week-ends  through  the 
Summer,  taking  with  her  those  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  still  at  home.  She  knows  a 
motor  car  as  well  as  she  knows  plumbing, 
and  is  capable  of  making  whatever  repairs 
are  necessary  on  her  own  machine.  Her 
son  is  foreman  of  her  shop,  and  atteuds 
to  the  details  of  the  business  when  she 
is  absent.  Just  now  she  is  working  on 
a  problem  which  may  seem  strange  to 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  interests 
city  dwellers  who  burn  gas  logs  in  par¬ 
lor  fireplaces.  She  is  trying  to  determine 
why  the  gas  in  one  of  these  artificial 
logs  sometimes  burns  red  instead  of  blue. 
Ask  her  if  she  approves  of  women  in  bus¬ 
iness  and  she  will  answer  you  “No”  so 
emphatically  as  to  be  almost  startling. 
If  you  press  her  farther  and  ask  why, 
she  will  tell  you  because  it  takes  the 
heart  out  of  men  and  reduces  their  ef¬ 
ficiency,  to  be  compelled  to  compete  with 
a  woman,  and  often  see  her  succeed  while 
they  have  failed. 

ESTHER  A.  COSSE. 


A  Garbage-can  Problem. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  place  around 
the  house  where  a  garbage  can  can  be 
kept  out  of  sight.  There  are  about  15 
gallons  of  garbage  every  day  j  it  is  given 
to  the  pigs  daily  and  can  is  scrubbed. 
Can  you  figure  out  some  scheme  so  that 
the  can  can  be  kept  out  of  sight  by  put¬ 
ting  it  underground,  still  have  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  empty,  and  kept  clean  and  sweet? 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  plant  hemlocks 


close  enough  to  make  an  enclosure  to 
conceal  it.  j.  m.  g. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Burying  the  garbage  can  underground 
in  a  manner  to  make  it  convenient  of  re¬ 
moval  would  hardly  be  practicable.  In 
the  shore  section  of  New  Jersey,  where 
hundreds  of  families  spend  the  Summers, 
the  garbage  is  all  deposited  in  cans  and 
removed  daily.  At  each  residence  an  en¬ 
closure  is  provided  for  the  cans ;  this  is 
sometimes  constructed  of  cement,  in  the 
rear,  two  ends  and  bottom,  the  top  and 
front  being  made  of  matched  lumber. 
The  top  is  given  sufficient  pitch  to  shed 
the  rains  and  is  provided*  with  one  or 
more  lids  on  hinges,  so  they  may  be 
raised  from  the  eaves  to  admit  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  garbage  in  the  cans.  The  front 
is  made  with  one  or  two  doors,  for  the 
convenience  of  putting  in  and  taking  out 
the  cans.  This  enclosure  should  be  no 
higher  than  actually  necessary  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  height  of  the  can  nicely.  A 
good  enclosure  for  the  cans  may  be  made 
of  all  lumber  and  zinc  lined  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  may  have  a  cement  bottom.  This 
is  really  the  only  practical  method  of 
keeping  the  garbage  receptacles  out  of 
sight  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  k. 


The  Boy  on  the  Lonely  Road 

(Concluded  from  page  1105) 

movies  or  the  steam  cars  or  any  show  of 
any  kind,  and  it  says  “Come  down  to  me 
and  bring  your  battered  picture  ma¬ 
chine  and  let  me  handle  it  and  run  it 
and  put  it  in  the  wagon  for  you  and, 
with  it,  bring  your  Bible  story  pictures, 
your  hymns  and  psalms,  and  your  fun¬ 
ny  pictures — the  bull  dog  and  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  the  calf  pictures.”  It  comes 
from  the  boy  whose  life  is  all  heavy — ■ 
heavy  water,  heavy  wood,  heavy  swill, 
heavy  corn,  heavy  milk,  heavy  manure, 
and  it  says  “Come  down  to  our  school- 
house  with  your  stories,  the  story  of 
Epaminondas,  of  Ashipattle,  of  Drakes- 
bill  and  the  King,  of  the  whale  and  the 
elephant.”  It  comes  from  the  boy  who 
reads  about  autos,  who  talks  about  autos, 
who  gazes  upon  autos,  who  tells  the 
makes  of  autos  and  who  never  sees  a 
prospect  of  riding  in  an  auto  and  it 
says,  “Come  down  in  your  auto  some 
day  on  my  back  road  and  let  me  ride 
on  the  front  seat  of  your  auto  and  when 
the  road  is  good  just  let  me  take  hold 
of  the  wheel  with  you  and  let  me  tell 
how  I  steered  it  all  alone  for  a  way,  and 
the  thrill  of  the  sharp  bite  of  the  mo¬ 
tor  will  make  a  different  boy  of  me  all 
my  days.”  It  comes  from  the  little  Ital¬ 
ian  boy  way  down  on  Church  Brook  Cor¬ 
ners  who  is  out  hunting  and  hunting  for 
his  drunken  father  and  it  says  “You  can¬ 
not  find  my  father  nor  can  you  take  me 
from  him,  but  you  can  give  me  a  hearty 
vigorous  order  to  jump  into  your  wagon 
and  you  can  hand  me  a  great  heaping 
ice  cream  cone  to  carry  me  through  the 
day.” 

It  came  to  the  Pastoral  Parson  once 
from  a  boy  who  rode  home  one  bitter  cold 
night  on  my  hind  axle,  who  kept  asking, 
“When  will  you  come  again  with  your 
story  and  your  picture,”  and  who  soon 
after  cried  and  tossed  and  moaned  till  his 
calls  for  help  were  heard  up  to  Stevens’ 
corner  and  with  long  neglected  appendi¬ 
citis  upon  him  they  jolted  him  12  miles 
to  the  city  and  next  day  they  “took  him” 
back  again — but  he  felt  no  more  the  jolt 
forever.  The  Pastoral  Parson  ought 
somehow  to  have  heard  that  call  for  help. 
The  nearest  minister  I  know  of  was  in 
New  York  City — looking  up  historical 
data  to  write  a  history  of  a  church.  Yes, 
the  call  comes  from  the  boy  whose  life  is 
full  and  surging  and  he  says  “Show  me 
the  greater  hero  and  you  show  him  the 
Master”  and  he  says,  not  to  you  but  to 
himself,  “It  is  enough.” 

But  here  this  letter  is  long  enough  and 
we  haven’t  talked  over  half  the  things 
I  wanted  to  about  boys  so  next  time  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about  the  social  life  of  a 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  and  about  the 
church. 


Customer:  “I  bought  a  ham  here  a 
week  ago  and  it  was  fine.  Have  you  any 
more  of  them?”  Butcher:  “Yes.  ma’am. 
There  are  a  few  of  those  hams  up  there 
now.”  Customer :  “Well  if  you’re  sure 
they’re  off  the  same  pig,  I’ll  take  two  of 
them.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Woman  Plumber’s  Store 
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The  New  Fall  Dress 


Conservative  Comfort. — The  Autumn 
fashions  shown  so  far  have  a  look  of  com¬ 
fort  and  good  taste ;  rich  or  sober  colors, 
reasonably  full  skirts  of  convenient  length 
and  some  of  the  sleeves  with  more  than  a 
hint  of  fullness  at  the  shoulder.  The  very 
short  skirts  that  made  a  mature  woman 
look  as  though  trying  to  wear  some  little 
girl’s  dress  have  given  way  to  a  discreet 
ankle  length.  The  figure  has  changed ; 
the  slouchy,  eaved-in  look  has  disappear¬ 
ed.  for  the  new  corsets  have  a  real  waist 
line  and  hips.  It  is  unfortunate  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  corsetless  period  (for  the  little 
girdles  and  low  bust  effect  really  gave 
no  constraint)  instead  of  acquiring  an 
erect  carriage  and  grace  of  figure  so 
many  women  and  girls  permitted  them¬ 
selves  to  look  slouchy  and  awkward.  The 
new  models  will  compel  the  wearer  to 
show  a  curving  waist-line  and  to  hold  her¬ 
self  erect,  with  shoulders  back,  but  this 
does  not  mean  tight  lacing.  The  new 
princesse  dresses  call  for  trimmer  outline, 
and  the  girdle  dresses  do  not  have  the 
bloused  negligence  of  last  season.  So, 
to  show  off  a  new  Autumn  gown  one  must 
be  brisk,  erect  and  trim  in  figure,  and 
without  the  “debutante  slouch”  of  last 


collar  and  a  border  of  fur  at  the  edge 
of  the  coat.  As  shown,  the  suit  is  dark 
Russian  green  gabardine  or  serge;  the 
fur  is  otter.  Otter,  beaver  and  gray  krim- 
mer  are  used  for  trimming  suits,  and  it 
is  quite  easy  to  rejuvenate  a  suit  not  of 
the  latest  mode  by  applying  fur  trim¬ 
ming;  a  large  neck-piece  may  be  used 
in  this  way.  A  very  “fussy”  jacket  suit, 
however,  can  rarely  be  remodeled,  and 


A  Serviceable  Style. — The  central 
figure  shows  a  useful  but  attractive  dress 
of  a  style  that  is  sometimes  made  in  oue 
piece,  sometimes  with  skirt  and  blouse 
separate.  We  prefer  it  made  in  two  pieces 
as  that  gives  a  separate  skirt  to  wear 
with  wash  waists,  and  a  jacket  blouse 
♦  hat  may  go  with  other  skirts.  The  blouse 
is  a  plain  yoke  model  of  dark  green  serge, 
with  double-breasted  effect;  there  are  two 
buttons  at  top  and  bottom,  the  blouse 
being  fastened  between  these  by  snap- 
fasteners  The  plaid  girdle  and  collar  arc 
removable,  as  well  as  the  white  pique 


A  Jacket-Dress  and  Winter  Suit. 


any  economical  purchaser  should  always 
aim  to  buy  a  suit  that  is  well  tailored 
and  cut  on  good  lines,  without  an  ec¬ 
centricity  of  color  or  trimming,  even  if 
momentary  fashion  demands  it.  The  hat 
shown  is  one  of  the  plain  wide-trimmed 
models  of  black  velvet,  with  crown  of 
moderate  height,  now  so  popular;  the 
trimming  is  merely  a  white  gros-grain 
band  and  rosette  of  black  ribbon  with 
center  of  white  feathers.  The  angle  at 
which  the  hat  is  worn  determines  its 
style. 

A  Group  of  Girls. — The  little  dress 
at  the  left,  in  the  second  picture,  will 


collar  which  must,  of  course,  be  removed 
for  laundering,  but  by  removing  these 
plaid  accessories  and  substituting  a  black 
satin  collar  and  black  patent  leather  belt, 
the  blouse  may  be  worn  with  a  serge 
skirt  of  the  same  color,  and  look  like  a 
different  dress.  The  plaid  skirt  is  one 
of  the  dark  tartans  in  which  green  pre¬ 
dominates.  Such  a  dress  will  be  very 
useful  for  the  high-school  or  college  girl, 
or  the  school  teacher,  being  suit¬ 
able  for  wear  without  a  coat  in  early 
Fall,  or  with  the  loose  separate 
coat  in  Winter.  The  hat  shown  is  of 
velvet,  with  a  quartered  crown,  the  trim¬ 


year. 

Modes  and  Trimmings. — The  first 
styles  show  a  great  deal  of  dark  blue.  We 
are  told  that  this  color  may  be  scarcer 
later  on,  owing  to  difficulties  in  securing 
dyes.  Dark  blue  serge  or  gabardine,  chif¬ 
fon  cloth,  taffeta,  satin  and  the  heavy  silk 
called  gros  de  J.ondres  are  favorite  ma¬ 
terials.  Combinations  of  silk  and  woolen 
materials  are  attractive,  or  sleeveless  bo¬ 
lero  or  over-blouse  of  cloth  or  silk  over 
chiffon — a  very  convenient  style  for  turn¬ 
ing  a  plain  gown  into  a  dressy  one.  Braid 
of  all  sorts  is  freely  used  in  trimming, 
some  fine  silk  braids  one-half  inch  to 
three  inches  in  width  being  used  as  band¬ 
ing  on  skirts.  There  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  redingote  dresses,  a  style  that  will  be 
found  becoming  by  women  of  all  ages. 
Some  of  the  popular  princesse  models 
are  modified  redingote  style.  Stout  wom¬ 
en  must  be  warned  against  the  princesse, 
as  the  close  fit  increases,  rather  than 
diminishes,  the  effect  of  bulk.  Velvet 
promises  to  be  much  used  for  trimming, 
as  well  as  for  dresses  and  suits.  Even  in 
early  September  velvet  dresses  were  seen, 
trimmed  with  fur. 


Two  Dresses  in  One. — In  the  first 
picture  there  is  a  suggestion  for  making 
one  dress  do  duty  as  two.  The  loose  jack¬ 
et  and  skirt  full  enough  to  fall  in  graceful 
folds  makes  it  a  desirable  model  for  a 
plump  woman  who  does  not  wish  to  show 
a  defined  waist-line.  The  effect  of  a  yoke 
on  the  skirt  is  given  by  applied  silk  braid 
and  black  silk  crocheted  buttons,  the  lit¬ 
tle  sleeveless  jacket  being  bound  with 
silk  braid  and  fastened  with  two  large 
crocheted  buttons,  the  cross-over  tabs  be¬ 
ing  very  becoming.  As  shown  it  is  of 
dark  blue  gabardine,  with  an  underblouse 
of  black  chiffon  over  white  and  white 
organdie  collar;  the  braid  and  buttons 
are  black.  This  makes  a  smart-looking 
afternoon  dress,  but  it  could  be  made 
quite  dressy  by  having  a  sleeveless  jacket 
of  black  chiffon  velvet  or  satin,  with 
handsome  jet  or  cut  steel  buttons,  the 
chiffon  blouse  being  lined  with  lace  or 
some  nice  all-over  net.  If  the  skirt  be¬ 
longs  to  a  jacket  suit  a  plain  blouse 
Would  be  worn  under  the  coat,  while 
the  sleeveless  jacket  would  make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  gown  in  the  house.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  wearer  had  a  separate  black 
skirt  she  could  wear  the  sleeveless  jacket 
and  blouse  with  this  also,  making  an¬ 
other  change.  For  a  gray-haired  woman 
a  handsome  gown  of  this  style  would  be 
plum-colored  gabardine  or  broadcloth  with 
the  over-jacket  of  chiffon  velvet  of  the 
same  color,  the  under-blouse  plum-colored 
chiffon  over  figured  net  with  a  silver 
thread  in  the  pattern.  Silver  lace  is 
among  favored  trimmings,  especially  under 
chiffon. 

Fur  Trimming.  —  Fur  is  seen  on  all 
sorts  of  fabrics,  even  edging  filmy  trans¬ 
parent  materials.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  new  suits.  The  jacket 
suit  at  the  right  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  prevailing  silhouette.  The  suit  is 
absolutely  plain,  but  curves  in  at  the 
waist;  there  is  the  high  close  “muff” 


Three  Useful  Fall  Models 


be  especially  becoming  to  the  tall  slight 
girl  who  is  rather  inclined  to  angles  and 
lankiness.  As  shown,  the  skirt  is  of  dark 
blue  serge  trimmed  with  three  bands  of 
black  silk  braid  of  graduated  width.  The 
little  sleeveless  jacket  is  of  black  satin, 
the  under-blouse  of  black  chiffon  lined 
with  white  net,  the  cuffs  of  satin.  The 
little  jacket  may  be  worn  over  a  fine  lin¬ 
gerie  blouse — if  desired.  The  same  model 
makes  up  very  prettily  in  silk  poplin  or 
taffeta,  with  velvet  bands  on  the  skirt 
and  a  velvet  jacket ;  a  brown-eyed  girl 
would  find  it  becoming  in  golden  brown 
with  an  under-blouse  of  ecru  or  of  fawn 
with  an  apricot  tinge. 


ming  being  stiff  wings  put  on  at  the 
back. 

A  Jumper  Dress. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  a  plain  little  dress  that 
makes  use  of  smocking.  The  skirt  is 
made  by  a  plain  pattern  allowing  for  gath¬ 
ering,  which  is  arranged  in  groups  of 
smocking.  The  waist  has  fullness  at  the 
shoulder,  which  is  smocked.  This  would 
be  attractive  in  challis,  or  in  silk  poplin 
or  other  soft  material.  The  neck  is  cut 
in  a  V,  with  a  curved  collar  of  white 
silk,  but  the  collar  should  be  removable, 
and  pique  may  be  used  if  desired.  If 
chiffon  sleeves  are  used  they  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  armhole,  but  it  is  eonven- 
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ient  to  wear  with  a  sleeved  guimpe  of 
some  lingerie  material.  This  model  is 
a  useful  one  for  making  over  an  old  dress, 
as  it  enables  one  to  discard  sleeves,  !f 
they  are  shabby  or  difficult  to  make  over. 
If  the  skirt  has  to  be  joined  to  lengthen 
it  the  join  may  be  concealed  by  using 
bands  of  trimming,  as  in  the  dress  at 
the  left.  A  guimpe  made  by  attaching 
sleeves  of  chiffon  or  crepe  de  chine  to 
a  lawn  underwaist  is  a  convenience  that 
may  be  worn  with  any  of  these  sleeveless 
waists. 

Fall  Hats. — Black  velvet  hats  are 
always  the  early  Fall  favorites,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them,  but  stiff  high-crowned 
shapes  in  hatter’s  plush  are  newer.  Some 
of  these  are  stiff  little  “top  hats”  of 
postilion  shape,  which  can  only  be  worn 
by  one  to  whom  severe  styles  are  becom- 
ing.  They  have  very  little  trimming, 
sometimes  only  a  gros-grain  band ;  some¬ 
times  just  an  ornament  of  steel  or  beads, 
or  a  stiff  little  feather  cockade  or  woolen 
flower.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
higher  crowns,  some  very  square,  some 
sloping  towards  the  top  like  the  postilion 
hat  of  the  First  Empire  period,  with  a 
narrow  brim  that  may  be  curved  or 
straight.  There  are  many  little  toques 
and  tricornes,  and  there  are  also  shir¬ 
red  velvet  hats  with  soft  floppy  brims, 
so  aynone  may  select  the  hat  best  suited 
to  her.  A  hat  that  is  loaded  with  •rim¬ 
ming  is  absolutely  out  of  date ;  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  is  more  obsolete,  and 
(hat  is  a  willow  plume.  In  buying  a 
new  hat  the  wearer  must  always  study 
just  how  it  is  to  be  worn ;  no  matter 
how  attractive  the  hat  is  it  loses  style 
if  not  worn  just  right,  and  at  the  proper 
angle.  The  great  vogue  of  cock’s  feathers 
should  be  viewed  with  interest  by  the 
poultry  industry ;  they  are  used  to  make 
entire  toques  or  their  brims,  to  edge 
felt  and  velvet  hats,  and  for  all  sorts 
of  plumes  and  fancy  feathers.  Small 
toques  of  white  hackle  feathers  are  seen. 
The  flowing  plumes  modeled  after  those 
worn  by  Italian  soldiers  are  almost  too 
popular  already  on  hats  of  velvet  or 
plush. 

Dressmaking  Aids. — In  making  a  one- 
piece  dress  (that  is,  any  dress  having 
waist  and  skirt  joined  together)  there 
should  always  be  an  inside  belt  of  web¬ 
bing.  fastened  snugly  with  hooks.  Many 
people  omit  this,  thinking  the  inside  belt 
is  only  needed  on  a  separate  skirt,  with 
the  result  that  the  skirt  sags  down,  and 
the  waist  is  pulled  out  of  place ;  the  waist 
line,  too,  will  stretch.  It  is  an  economy 
to  buy  this  belting  by  the  piece,  both 
black  and  white.  Snap-fasteners  may  be 
purchased  sewn  on  tape,  like  hooks  and 
(‘.yes.  costing  from  15  to  20  cents  a  yard  ; 
they  save  time  on  linings  and  plackets, 
though  they  must  not  be  used  where  the 
tape  would  show.  An  ample  supply  of 
seam  bindings  will  be  very  helpful  in  the 
sewing  room.  The  white  lawn  bias  bind¬ 
ing  tape  is  not  only  satisfactory  in  finish¬ 
ing  wash  dresses  along  the  seams,  but 
also  has  many  uses  in  making  underwear. 
A  cloth  coat  without  lining  or  semi- 
lined  calls  for  taffeta  binding  to  finish 
seams.  A  lined  coat  should  have  a  half 
dress-shield,  neatly  covered  on  the  outer 
side  with  the  same  material  as  the  coat 
lining,  set  in  with  its  upper  curved  edge 
sewn  in  with  the  sleeve  lining;  this  pro¬ 
tects  the  lining  from  possible  soiling  when 
a  thin  waist  is  worn.  It  should  never 
be  omitted  in  the  case  of  a  wearer  who 
perspires  freely.  Very  handsome  coat 
linings  are  noted  in  the  Fall  suits,  espe¬ 
cially  American  Beauty  color  with  a  dark 
blue  suit. 


Sunbonnet  for  Sweepers, 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  English 
farm  paper.  Do  some  of  the  women  who 
tie  towels  around  their  heads  ever  oo'i 
into  the  glass? 

Many  ladies  tie  a  towel  arouud  .heir 
heads  when  engaged  in  sweeping  or  other 
dusty  work.  This,  however,  takes  some 
time  to  fix  into  position,  and  cannot  be 
removed  in  a  moment  should  an  unex¬ 
pected  caller  arrive.  The  wiser  plan  is 
to  make  oneself  a  sunbonnet,  or  a  cir¬ 
cular  cap,  either  of  which  can  be  slipped 
on  or  off  in  a  moment,  and  can  also  :>e 
trimmed  to  look  pretty  when  being  worn. 
I  do  not  believe  in  anyone  looking  “any¬ 
how”  when  about  her  household  duties 
— it’s  just  as  easy  to  dress  suitably,  and 
more  interest  is  felt  in  one’s  work  >f 
there  is  a  feeling  of  self-respect  in  one’s 
appearance. 
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Linoleum,  per  yard  -  74c  to  $2.75 

Kitchen  Cabinets  -  $5.00  to  $25.00 
Stoves  -  -  -  -  $14.00  to  $36.00 
Kitchen  Tables  -  S2.50  to  $5.90 

Pots  and  Pans  -  -  12c  to  $3.95 


Rugs . $1.85  to  $59.80 

Dining  Tables  ...  $8.85  to  $21.75 
Burfets  and  Sideboards,  $11.35  to  $33.85 
China  Closets  -  -  -  S  12.35  to  $27.45 
China  and  Glassware  •  -  4c  to  $17.65 


FREEThis 1339 Page  Book 


The  greatest  money-saving  catalog  published 

Everything  needed  for  your  home  or  farm 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy 


Every  Mail  Brings 
Letters  Like  These 

Beat  the  Chicago  Mail-Order 
Houses  to  a  frazzle 

*'Tho  goods  you  shipped  me 
were  received  in  good  condition 
and  wore  not  crushed.  I  received 
the  best  value  for  the  money  I 
ever  received  from  any  other  mail 
order  house.  The  shoes  I  got  beat 
the  Chicago  Mail-Order  Houses 
to  a  frazzle  for  equal  money." 

C.  E.  Zeigler,  State  College,  Pa. 

No  more  freight  to  pay 
•‘Table  received  in  fine  shape. 
I  am  certainly  glad  to  think  I'll 
have  no  more  freight  to  pay. 
Will  gladly  recommend  your  firm 
and  will  be  glad  to  show  my  splen¬ 
did  table.  It  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,**  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Moore, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Better  than  other  tables 
selling  for  $7.00  MORE 
•*Th«  table  is  fine,  better  than 
some  in  our  local  stores  selling 
for  S7.00  more.  Thank  you.'* 
W.  E.  King,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 
Biggest  Bargain  ever  received 
“Received  the  Columbia  Gra- 
fonola,  for  which  I  paid  you 

f6.00.  It  is  the  biggest  bargain 
ever  bad.  In  my  home  town, 
I  could  not  get  it  for  less  than 

J;76.00.**  N,  Sc h lasing er.  Ash- 

ey,  N.  D. 

Has  chosen  his  “recu* 
lar  trading  place** 

•‘Everything  O.  K.  I 
ah  all  make  your  Btoreamy 
regular  trading  place.** 

George  F.  Anderson,  Day 
ton,  Ohio. 

Sewing  Machines, 

$12.15  to  $28.63* 
Catalog  of  Sewing 
Machines  FREE* 


What  Thi*  Book 
Contains 


Tim  big,  free  book —  yours  for  the  asking  — contains  1339  pages  of  new, 
up-to-date  merchandise— 176  pages  of  remarkable  values  in  actual  color! 
Send  a  postal  card  or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Be  sure  to  send  for  this  Bargain  Book.  It 
contains  the  finest  and  newest  merchandise  ob¬ 
tainable —  everything  you  need  for  the  home  and 
about  the  farm.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  dingy, 
out-of-date  furnishings  for  your  home,  when  from 
this  complete  .catalog  you  can  choose  beautiful, 
modern  New  York  furniture  for  every  room  in 
your  home,  at  prices  at  least  a  third  lower  than 
you  would  have  to  pay  locally. 

Compare  the  merchandise  in  our  Big  Bargain  Book  with 
that  shown  in  any  other  catalog,  or  by  your  local  retail  dealer. 
You  will  find  that,  quality  for  quality,  price  for  price,  our 
values  are  greater  and  better  than  you  have  ever  received 
elsewhere. 

The  greatest  general  merchandise 
stores  in  the  world 

I _  Other  women  have  found  our 

values  so  great  that  our  business 
has  grown  faster  than  you  would 
believe  possible.  Two  years  ago, 
we  started  in  an  eleven-story  build¬ 


ing.  In  one  month  we  had  to  add  a  six-story  building. 
The  next  year,  our  catalog  brought  us  so  much  business 
we  had  to  spread  out  even  more,  and  added  a  five-story  and 
an  eight-story  building.  Now,  we  have  just  added  the 
sixteen-story  building  shown  in  our  catalog — the  world’s 
highest  building  of  reinforced  concrete.  All  this  since 
September,  1913,  when  our  first  catalog  was  sent  out — in 
less  than  two  years! 

These  five  immense  buildings  contain  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  the  world’s  best  merchandise,  all  of  which 
you  will  find  illustrated  in  this  Big  Book.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  now — see  our  offers  before  you  select  anything. 
Nowhere  else  will  you  be  able  to  get  the  thousands  of  won¬ 
derful  values  we  offer. 

Prompt  Delivery 

Everything  you  buy  from  us  will  be  delivered  promptly 
— The  Charles  William  Stores  has  long  been  known  as 
“the  house  that  delivers  promptly’’,  and  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  we  pay  the  freight  through  to  your  freight 
station. 

Should  you  be  dissatisfied  with  any  article  purchased 
from  us,  we  will  cheerfully  return  both  the  price  paid  and 
any  money  paid  for  transportation. 


Write  today  for  the  finest  General  Catalog  published 


The  Clothing  Store  —  402 
pages  of  the  latest  New  York 
styles  in  clothing  for  all  the 
family. 

The  Jewelry  8toro — 50  pages 
of  Jewelry— a  marvelous  variety 
of  exquisite  jewelry  for  every 

occasion— 

The  Dry  Goods  Store  — 112 

pages  of  the  newest  dress  goods* 
beautiful  laces,  white  goods ;  a 
complete  stock  of  notions,  etc. 

The  Drug  and  Toilet  Goode 
Store— 41  pages  of  pure,  well- 
known  remedies ;  reliable  beauty 
requisites,  rubl>er  goods,  etc. 

The  House  Furnishing  Store 
— 117  pages  of  everything  needed 
In  the  home— furniture,  kitchen 
utensils,  sewing  machines, 
pianos,  bathroom  furnishings, 
etc. 

The  Hardware,  Farm  Im¬ 
plement  and  Machinery  Store 
—  206  pages  showing  a  remark¬ 
able  variety  of  everything 
needed  about  the  farm  and  for 
the  care  of  the  live  stock. 

Other  Complete  Stores— 

24  pages  of  books  for  every¬ 
one — popular  fiction,  children’s 
books,  Bibles,  dictionaries,  edu¬ 
cational  works,  etc. 

31  pages  of  beautiful  china, 
glassware  and  silverware  for 
your  table— 4  pages  in  color. 

35  pages  of  Columbia  Graf- 
onolas.  Talking  Machines,  and 
Musical  Instruments  of  all  kinds 
—also  latest  records. 

40  pages  of  wonderful  toys  for 
the  children. 

62  pages  of  cameras,  fishing 
tackle,  hunting  supplies  and 
sporting  goods. 

29  pages  of  building  material 
—roofing,  paint,  wall-paper,  etc. 

And  28  pages  of  bicycles  and 
auto  supplies — all  standard,  well- 
known  products* 
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A  Talk  About  Sugar  Making 

How  Sweets  Are  Prepared 


Sources  of  Sugar.  —  The  spoonful  of  and  a  heavy  mud  settles,  for  milk  of  lime 
white  crystals  or  the  glistening  lump  is  nearly  always  used  at  this  stage.  The 
which  you  drop  so  easily  into  your  morn-  clear  liquid  is  tapped  off  and  the  foam 
ing  cofTee  represents  one  of  the  triumphs  and  mud  squeezed  out,  and  perhaps  wash- 
of  industrial  chemistry.  For  the  raw  ed,  the  washings  being  used  to  moisten 


material  is  rather  widely  distributed  in 
nature,  and  here  and  there  in  the  world 
some  unusual  sugais  are  made,  among 
which  is  that  from  the  maple,  although 
as  a  local  industry  io  us  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States  it  seems  more  important  than, 
for  instance,  palm  sugar.  Commercially 
there  are  but  two  important  sources,  and 
the  oldest  of  these,  the  sugar  cane,  has 
been  known  in  the  East  for  many  centu¬ 
ries.  It  was  not  until  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  that  its  product  was  at  all  well 
known,  and  not  until  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  began  to  colonize  the  eastern  and 
western  tropics  that  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  cane  became  firmly  established. 
Then  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  France 
and  Germany,  blockaded  by  sea,  turned 
to  the  beet  as  a  source  of  sugar,  since 
its  presence  in  this  plant  was  well  known, 
and  the  culture  was  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  Many  difficulties  were  to  be  over¬ 
come,  however,  before  the  beet  sugar, 
which  is  identical  with  cane  sugar,  could 
be  produced  of  a  quality  and  at  a  price 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  sugar  in 
times  of  peace. 

The  Sugar  Cane.  —  This  is  a  giant 
grass  which  in  some  places  springs  again 
and  again  from  the  same  root,  and  in 
other  places  Is  planted  anew  for  each 
crop,  sprouting  from  the  joints  of  old 
cane  cut  and  planted  for  the  purpose. 
However  raised,  the  mature  cane  is  a 
golden  and  brownish  green,  looking  when 
growing  like  giant  sorghum,  and  when 
trimmed  of  the  seed  and  leaves,  like  very 
large  cornstalks.  It  cannot  long  remain 
uncrushed  after  cutting,  for  not  only  does 
the  sugar  content  diminish,  but  it  is.  in 
those  hot  lands,  likely  to  sour  and  decay. 
So  it  is  hurried  to  the  mill,  which  may 
be  a  pair  of  iron  rollers  over  a  kettle,  or 
a  train  of  giant  rolls  each  10  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  get  as 
much  of  the  juice  as  can  be  squeezed  out, 
and,  while  the  local  farmer  with  his  lit¬ 
tle  mill  in  the  field  gets  about  half  the 
juice,  the  great  “Centrale,”  as  the  large 
factories  are  called  in  the  West  Indies, 
first  crushes  the  cane  dry  and  then 
sprinkles  with  water  or  a  sweet  wash 
water  and  puts  it  through  another  set  of 
rolls  which  practically  dry  it  again,  and 
by  this  means  nearly  all  the  sugar  is 
taken  out.  The  squeezed  cane  is  then 
fed  to  the  furnaces,  and  the  ashes  go  back 
to  the  land,  for  pure  sugar  has  no  min¬ 
eral  matter  in  it;  it  had  been  built  up, 
by  the  tropical  sunlight,  from  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  water,  in  the  leaves  of  the 
cane. 

The  Cane  Juice. — A  cloudy,  green¬ 
ish  juice  pours  from  the  rolls,  not  un¬ 
pleasant  to  drink,  but  not  very  appetiz¬ 
ing  either,  and  very  liable  to  spoil,  both 
from  yeast  fermentation  and  from  the  rap¬ 
id  growth  of  bacteria  and  molds.  Not  only 
do  these  feed  on  the  sugar  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  the  value  of  the  juice,  but  they  make 
the  juice  slimy,  just  as  similar  organisms 
produce  “ropy  milk,”  and  the  acids  which 
they  produce  tend  to  split  the  cane  sugar 
into  the  “invert”  sugars.  These  “invert 
sugars”  are  one  of  the  main  obstacles ; 
they  are  very  small  dogs  in  very  large 
mangers,  for  they  will  neither  crystallize 
themselves  nor  allow  the  cane  sugar  to 
crystallize  when  the  juice  is  boiled  down. 
So  every  care  is  taken  to  avoid  forming 
them.  There  are  many  bodies  besides 
sugar  in  cane  juice,  some  of  them  of 
an  acid  nature,  some  resembling  white 
of  egg  in  their  ability  to  solidify  when 
heated,  and  still  others  which  are  scarce¬ 
ly  in  solution,  but  give  the  juice  a  slimy 
character,  and  the  first  step  is  to  rid  the 
juice  of  these.  The  methods  vary,  from 
stirring  the  raw  juice  with  the  branches 
of  a  shrub  which  has  been  found  to 
have  a  coagulating  effect,  as  is  done  m 
some  of  the  backyard  mills,  to  the  addi¬ 
tion,  to  the  hastily  analyzed  juice,  of 
a  complex  mixture  of  coagulating  bodies 
made  up  to  suit  each  batch,  as  is  done 
in  the  better  centrales.  Meanwhile,  the 
juice  is  heated,  and  a  thick  scum  rises 


the  once  crushed  cane,  if  double  crushing 
is  practiced. 

Boiling. —  The  cleared  and  purified 
juice  is  now  boiled  down,  in  open  pans, 
just  like  maple  sugar,  in  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  places.  When  rough  tests  show  it  to 
be  thick  enough,  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
then  the  mass  of  crystals  and  syrup  put 
in  coarse  bags  or  barrels  with  holes  and 
the  molasses  drained  off,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Taken  altogether,  a  considerable 
amount  of  crude  sug  r  is  thus  produced. 
It  is  the  lowest  grade,  and  should  be 
quickly  refined,  as  it  is  still  subject  to 
the  attack  of  molds  and  the  like,  which 
greatly  reduce  its  final  value  as  well  as 
make  it  hard  to  refine.  But  in  the  larger 
mills  the  juice  is  boiled  in  covered  pans 
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black”  takes  out  color  no  one  knows.  It 
will  not  do  it  indefinitely  ;  the  black  must 
be  washed  and  re-heated  when  it  is  seen 
to  be  failing,  but  if  the  filter  is  work¬ 
ing  wdli,  a  nearly  colorless  syrup  goes 
again  to  the  vacuum  pans  and  then  to 
the  centrifugals.  In  the  old  days  the 
mass  from  the  pans  was  drained  in  con¬ 
ical  bags,  and  as  it  drained  it  got  hard, 
and  when  the  bag  was  stripped  off  there 
remained  a  “sugar  loaf.”  “Crushed  loaf” 
was  the  best  grade  of  sugar  to  be  had, 
and  if  the  loaf  was  sawed  instead  of 
crushed  the  well-known  cubes  were  pro¬ 
duced.  But  to-day  the  centrifugals  de¬ 
liver  “granulated”  sugar  direct,  or  a 
solid  sugar  in  slabs  or  rods,  as  may  be 
desired.  The  product  of  the  centrifugals 
is  further  dried,  and  may  be  ground  or 
powdered  to  any  fineness  as  demand  re¬ 
quires. 

Crude  Molasses. — The  molasses  from 
the  mills  in  the  tropics  is  pretty  crude 
stuff.  Some  of  it  is  fermented  and  dis¬ 
tilled  for  alcohol,  some  made  into  rum  and 
some  sold  for  stock  feed.  In  addition 
to  the  invert  sugar,  which  will  form  to 
some  extent  in  spite  of.  care,  it  has  all 
the  mineral  salts  of  the  juice,  and  these 
will  prevent  five  times  their  weight  of 


A  Coming  Fruit  Grower. 


from  which  the  air  and  steam  are  pump¬ 
ed.  This  reduces  the  air  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  boiling  juice,  and  so  it  is 
far  easier  for  the  water  to  boil  away,  as 
there  is  little  to  prevent  the  water  vapor 
getting  away  from  the  hot  juice,  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  crowd  of  people  can 
scatter  themselves  quickly  in  an  unfenced 
field,  but  find  it  harder  and  slower  to  dis¬ 
perse  if  held  back  by  a  high  fence.  These 
devices  are  called  “vacuum  pans,”  but 
in  practice  the  vacuum  is  only  partial, 
and  is  regulated  with  care.  The  cooled 
mass  from  the  pans  is  put  into  centrif¬ 
ugal  machines,  the  principle  being  exactly 
that  of  a  cream  separator,  only  here  the 
lighter  body,  the  molasses,  is  the  less  val¬ 
uable,  while  the  solid  sugar,  equivalent  to 
the  “separator  slime,”  is  what  is  wanted. 
In  the  best  of  the  big  mills  these  centrif¬ 
ugals  give  directly  a  fair  grade  of  brown 
sugar,  which  can  be  used  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  without  further  refining. 

Purifying  tiie  Sugar. — But  the  snow 
white  sugar  to  which  we  are  used  is  still 
far  from  the  best  of  the  “raw  sugar”  of 
the  tropical  mills.  Its  production,  how¬ 
ever,  is  merely  another  process  of  puri¬ 
fication.  The  raw  sugar  is  dissolved,  co¬ 
agulating  bodies  added,  and  heated.  Theu 
the  syrup  is  passed  through  filters  filled 
with  charred  bone.  .lust  why  “bone 
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prevent  its  escape.  It  has  been  found 
that  if  the  ground  beets  are  extracted 
with  rather  hot  water  the  cells  give  up 
the  sugar  better,  and  nearly  all  can  be 
soaked  out.  The  juice,  when  concentrat¬ 
ed,  also  requires  rather  different  treat¬ 
ment,  since  there  are  unpleasantly  flavor¬ 
ed  bodies  present,  as  well  as  those  .which 
prevent  the  sugar  from  crystallizing.  The 
constant  testing  and  selection  of  the 
best  beets  has  brought  the  sugar  content 
where  it  compares  with  the  poorer  cane, 
but  the  beet  sugar  industry,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit, 
and  constantly  liable  to  be  crowded  into 
a  loss  by  the  tropical  sugars,  chemical 
success  being  at  -the  mercy  of  freight  rates 
and  the  tariff.  While  the  beet  sugar  is 
chemically  identical  with  the  cane,  the 
unpleasant,  fishy  smell  is  rarely  all  taken 
out,  and  if  an  inch  of  cane  sugar  and 
a  like  amount  of  beet  sugar  are  put  in 
pint  fruit  jars,  the  covers  closed  tight, 
and  the  cans  put  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  for  a  few  hours,  the  odor  on  open¬ 
ing  the  cans  will  usually  serve  to  show 
the  source  of  the  sugars. 

Brown  Sugar. — It  is  often  noticed  that 
brown  sugar  is  sweeter  than  the  best  re¬ 
fined,  and  this  is  partly  because  there  are 
sweet  smelling  bodies,  refined  out  of  the 
white  sugar,  which  help  the  effect  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  sense  of  smell  at  the  same 
time,  and  partly  because  the  moisture 
present  has  already  some  of  the  sugar 
in  solution,  and  so  a  more  immediate 
effect  is  produced  when  taken  directly  in 
the  mouth.  The  impurities  in  the  good 
grades  of  brown  cane  sugar  are  actually 
very  small,  and  since  they  are  harmless 
anyway,  there  is  no  reason  why  brown 
sugar  should  not  be  largely  used. 

Sorgiium. — At  one  time,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  the  hope  was  held  out 
that  sorghum  could  be  grown  by  every 
farmer,  and,  after  yielding  juice  enough 
to  make  him  all  the  sugar  he  wanted, 
feed  his  stock.  Now  the  sugar  is  there, 
it  is  in  ordinary  cornstalks,  too,  at  one 
stage  of  growth,  and  in  fair  amount,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  in  the  Northern  States 
the  sorghum  does  not  grow  sugar  as  it 
does  farther  South,  and  in  any  event  the 
juice  is  also  full  of  other  bodies  which 
make  it  impracticable  to  produce  a  pala¬ 
table  article.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  get  a  fair  molasses,  which  still  re¬ 
minds  the  eater  that  sorghum  is  only  a 
poor  relation  of  the  sugar  cane. 

F.  D.  c. 


sugar  from  crystallinzing.  Cane  sugar 
forms  a  solid  compound  with  lime  and 
also  with  the  closely  similar  strontia, 
strontium  being  an  element  very  like  cal¬ 
cium,  which  is  the  metallic  base  of  lime. 
Several  processes  take  advantage  of  these 
compounds,  forming  them,  washing  out 
the  more  soluble  salts,  and  setting  the 
sugar  free  again  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  free  sugar  being  dissolved  and  the 
solution  again  boiled  down,  while  the  car¬ 
bonate  is  decomposed  and  used  on  a  new 
lot  of  molasses.  While  the  theory  is  sim¬ 
ple,  these  processes  in  practice  require 
the  most  expert  supervision  and  exact 
operation,  but  they  and  others  like  them 
have  been  so  perfected  that  very  little 
actual  sugar  is  now  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  in  the  large  refineries.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  made  several  fortunes,  but  only 
by  large  operation,  for  a  comparison  of 
the  price  of  the  raw  and  refined  product 
will  show  anyone  that  when  the  cost  of 
handling  is  considered,  there  is  only  a 
small  real  profit  on  each  pound.  It  is 
not  possible  for  limited  capital  to  enter 
the  field. 

Beet  Sugar. — Beet  sugar  processes,  in 
general,  are  those  used  on  cane.  But 
the  beet  does  not  easily  yield  its  sweet 
juice  on  crushing ;  it  is  held  within  a 
multitude  of  minute  cells  whose  walls 


Dried  Peaches  ;  Tomato  Catsup. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  dry  peaches 
so  they  will  not  get  dark?  I  would  like 
them  to  be  more  like  the  ones  that  are 
bought.  I  think  they  use  sulphur,  but  do 
not  know  how.  Also  how  to  make  to¬ 
mato  catsup ;  I  have  an  order  for  eight 
gallons  at  hotel,  so  I  wanted  it  to  be 
nice.  G-  ir- 

Pennsylvania. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  drying 
peaches  is  first  to  rub  the  “hair”  off  firm 
well-matured  specimens.  Cut  these  in 
longitudinal  sections  not  over  a  half  inch 
thick  at  the  thickest  part.  String  these 
on  strong  threads  and  suspend  them  in  an 
airy  and  sunny  place  to  dry.  Recently  there 
has  been  developed  an  apparatus  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  galvanized  wire  shelves 
or  drawers,  one  above  the  other.  These 
are  thinly  covered  with  the  cut  peaches 
and  placed  over  the  heat  of  the  cook 
stove.  It  is  possible  to  overcome  the 
browning  by  drying  the  peaches  in  the 
presence  of  hot  sulphur  fumes,  as  this 
excludes  the  free  oxygen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Tomato  catsup  is  made  from  thorough¬ 
ly  ripe  tomatoes.  These  are  washed, 
quartered  and  may  have  the  cores  if 
present  removed.  Cook  for  20  minutes 
and  strain  through  a  sieve  just  small 
enough  to  retain  the  seed,  skins  and  de¬ 
bris.  To  every  gallon  of  this  solution 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  four 
tablespoonfuls  black  pepper,  one  table¬ 
spoon  cayenne,  three  tablespoonfuls  mus¬ 
tard,  one-half  tablespoonful  ground 
cloves,  one-half  tablespoonful  allspice. 
Cook  this  for  three  hours.  During  that 
time,  it  will  evaporate  considerably.  It' 
should  be  stirred  quite  frequently  toward 
the  last  end.  Bottle  and  seal  tightly. 

e.  s.  k. 


“How  stuck-up  all  the  Comeup  family 
are!”  “No  wonder.  The  head  of  it  made 
his  money  in  a  glue  factory.” — Baltimore 
American. 
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Finding  a  New  Home 


Pioneers  in  New  York. 

Not  the  pioneers  of  early  Colonial 
days,  when  wolves  howled  where  the  loco¬ 
motive  now  shrieks,  but  the  pioneers  of 
a  new  era  in  the  agricultural  life  of  an 
old  State.  The  original  tenants  of  the 
land,  the  Indians,  were  driven  out  by 
a  hardier  race  of  whites;  now  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  those  whites  are  themselves 
giving  place  to  another  people  of  the 
same  color,  but  of  hardier  fibre. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  hills  requires  a 
rugged  people  and  each  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  families  who  cleai’ed  the 
forests  displays  a  softer  palm  and  a  more 
covetous  glance  toward  the  luxuries  of 
the  plains.  The  “deserted  farms”  of  New 
York  lie  in  the  hills,  miles  from  town 
and  scant  of  neighbors.  Potentially  good 


farms,  most  of  them,  and  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  to  families  who  are  able 
to  work  hard  and  practice  the  economies 
to  which  our  forefathers  were  not  strang¬ 
ers.  Those  who  cleared  them  are  now 
dead  and  their  children  have  yielded  to 
the  lure  of  the  town.  The  “original  in¬ 
habitants”  are  leaving  the  hills  and  their 
place  is  left  vacant  or  being  taken  by 
alien  people. 

A  recent  trip  into  the  highlands  of 
Tompkins  and  Schuyler  counties  reveal¬ 
ed  conditions  which  are  duplicated  in 
many  other  counties  of  the  State,  and 
which  seem  to  the  writer  to  promise  well 
ior  the  future.  A  drive  of  a  few  miles 
over  good  country  roads  shows,  here  and 
there,  deserted  or  semi-deserted  farms. 
These  range  in  size  from  40  to  200  acres; 
they  are  partly  wooded  and  partly  cleared  ; 
some  slopes  are  so  steep  that  it  is  folly 


women  as  rugged  as  their  husbands  work 
with  them  in  the  fields.  Pioneer  condi¬ 
tions  are  evident;  the  food  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  wholesome ;  clothes  are  for  cover, 
not  for  fashion,  and  the  children’s  toys 
were  not  purchased  at  the  stores.  But 
homes  are  being  made,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  other  homes  is  being  reared.  Farms 
that  were  once  going  back  to  wilderness 
again  support  these  families. 

These  tow-headed  children  are  Ameri¬ 
can-born  Finns;  many  of  their  parents 
do  not  yet  speak  English.  These  Finns, 
coming  in  many  cases  from  the  copper 
mines  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  have 
become  the  second  generation  of  pioneers 
of  the  hills.  Accustomed  to  poverty  and 
hardship  in  their  Old  .World  home,  the 
loneliness,  the  scant  fare,  the  lack  of 


social  intercourse  and  the  hard  toil  of 
their  homes  have  no  terrors  for  them. 
1  he  ownership  of  land  represents  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  and  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price  of  a  new  hope  for 
the  future.  While  doing  it  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  a  new  citizenry 
which  will  be  as  American  as  those  who 
left  the  hills,  and,  let  us  hope,  more  loyal 
to  the  soil  which  nourished  them. 

M.  n.  d. 


A  Trip  to  a  New  Country 


The  Reason  for  Cheap  Living. 

Glowing  Prospects.  — -  A  good  many 
years  ago,  shortly  after  we  were  married, 
my  husband  and  I  listened  to  the  advice 
ol  a  friend  who  lived  in  a  Western  State, 
and  decided  to  sell  out  and  move  out  there. 


destination,  a  small  town  13  miles  back 
from  the  railroad.  After  some  difficulty 
a  man  was  found  willing  to  make  the 
trip  out  that  night.  Soon  after  11  p.  m. 
we  started. 

A  Cold  Drive. — The  mercury  was 
down  to  zero  and  still  falling.  There 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
roads  were  cut  up  into  deep  ruts,  so 
rough  in  some  places  as  to  be  nearly  im¬ 
passable.  Soon  after  we  started  the 
wind  commenced  to  blow,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  we  would  surely  freeze.  We  put 
our  extra  wraps  around  the  baby  and  cov¬ 
ered  up  well  as  we  could  with  the  blankets, 
but  never  as  long  as  I  live  will  I  forget 
that  long  ride  through  the  bitter  cold,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  constant  worry  for  fear 
baby  would  catch  cold.  But  when  we 
arrived  at  the  house  of  our  friend  just 
before  daybreak  baby  was  as  warm  as 
toast;  but,  oh,  how  cold  we  were!  It 
was  several  days  before  I  could  go  out¬ 
doors  without  shaking  with  the  cold.  The 
day  we  got  there  it  began  to  snow,  and 
kept  it  up  until  the  roads  were  impass¬ 
able  for  several  days.  So  it  was  nearly 
a  week  before  we  could  get  our  trunks 
and  boxes  of  bedding  from  the  railroad 
station. 

Setting  Up  Housekeeping. — Our  host 
knew  of  a  vacant  house  in  the  village 
that  we  could  rent,  so  my  husband  saw 
the  owner  and  rented  it  for  a  year  for 
$2.50  per  month.  It  was  a  nice  house 
with  kitchen,  living-room,  two  bedrooms 
and  pantry  downstairs  and  two  bedrooms 
upstairs.  There  was  also  a  Summer 
kitchen  and  woodshed  besides.  There 
was  a  small  barn  with  pigpen  and  hen¬ 
house  and  a  large  garden  containing  over 
an  acre.  There  were  several  apple  trees, 
one  peach  tree,  one  pear  tree  and  five 
plum  trees,  great  big  plums  they  bore 
that  year;  a  large  grapevine  clambered 
over  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  kitchen  window.  Compared  to 
the  rent  we  had  been  paying  it  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true ;  but  later  on  we  were 
to  learn  the  reason  for  such  cheap  rent. 

Next  thing  was  to  get  the  house  fur¬ 
nished.  We  did  not  take  any  furniture 
with  us,  as  it  cost  so  much  to  ship  it, 
our  bedding,  silverware  and  such  things 
being  about  all  we  took.  So  my  husband 
made  a  trip  to  the  city  to  get  some  furni¬ 
ture.  The  people  we  were  staying  with 
said  they  had  some  things  stored  away 
in  the  attic  that  they  would  sell  us;  a 
(Continued  on  page  1174.) 


Salt  Mackerel 


CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  suoulied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH  choicer  than 
any  inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
prepaying  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME  i  £ 
east  of  Kansas,  payment  subject  to  your  approval 
SALT  MACKEREL,  CODFISH.  FRESH  LOB¬ 
STER.  and  all  other  appetizing  sea  food  fresh  from 
the  water,  packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS 
Our  complete  PRICE  LIST  tells  how  each  kind 
of  fish  is  put  up.  with  delivered  price.  Write  for  it. 

Let  Gloucester  be  your  Fish  Market  ami  Davis  be 
your  Fishman .  Send  ior  our  Price  List  now. 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  CO. 

35  Central  Wharf.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Four  Little  Finns  on  a  New  York  Farm. 


to  till  them,  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
lields  are  rolling  and  present  no  barriers 
to  the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery. 
But  the  buildings  present  a  melancholy 
sight.  Most  of  them  were  never  painted 
and  now  shingles  are  gone,  window  panes 
are  missing  and  porches  are  falling  in ; 
evidently,  they  no  longer  shelter  the  fam¬ 
ilies  that  built  them  and  are  awaiting 
either  other  tenants  or  final  dissolution. 

It  is  not  these  houses  and  the  adjoining 
fields  that  awaken  Lope  for  a  new  life 
in  the  hills,  however ;  it  is  the  fact  that 
other  houses  near  by  which  were  evi¬ 
dently  once  like  these  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  to  the  homemaker.  Roofs  have 
been  repaired,  windows  again  shut  out 
the  storms  and  fences  have  emerged  from 
the  briars  and  weeds  that  turned  them 
into  hedges.  Sturdy  children,  bright-eyed 
and  flaxen-haired,  play  in  the  yards; 


Times  were  hard  in  the  East  and  the 
cost  of  living  high.  This  friend  wrote 
quoting  prices  at  which  they  were  buy¬ 
ing  their  produce,  which  were  so  much 
less  than  we  paying  for  the  same  goods 
in  the  East,  that  we  finally  decided  to 
move,  as  he  assured  my  husband  that 
there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  had  by 
anyone  willing  to  work.  He  advised  us 
to  start  right  away  and  not  wait  until 
Spring,  as  we  thought  of  doing,  so  we 
started.  After  a  long  journey  on  the 
cars  we  reached  the  city  where  we  wei’e 
to  finish  the  rest  of  our  journey  by  stage. 
Owing  to  a  wreck  on  the  road  our  train 
was  several  hours  late,  so  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  stage  at  2  p.  m.  as  we  intended 
we  never  arrived  until  10  o’clock  at 
night.  As  there  would  be  three  days  to 
wait  for  the  next  stage  we  decided  to 
hire  a  rig  and  driver  to  take  us  to  our 


MR.  MAN 

It’s  time  you  helped  your  wife  make 
housework  easier.  You  couldn’t  do  with¬ 
out  labor-saving  machinery  and  yet  you  let 
some  woman  of  your  household  do  the  hard¬ 
est  kind  of  manual  labor  in  the  same  way 
it  was  done  in  Grandmother’s  time.  The 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY  WASHER 


With  the  Reversible  Wringer 

puts  an  end  to  scrubbing.  The  clothes  are  washed  bv  tumb¬ 
ling  and  the  suction  of  the  hot  suds  in  the  revolving 
wooden  cylinder  without  any  rubbing  or  grinding  action. 
It’s  tlie  same  principle  as  used  in  the  best  laundry  machines. 
Simple,  quick,  inexpensive  to  operate,  this  machine 
Washes  Clean  and  Does  Not  Wear  Out  the  Clothes 
Has  a  capacity  of  approximately  7  shorts  or  equivalent. 
Washes  everything  from  blankets  to  fine  linen,  and  has  no 
complicated  mechanism  or  strings;  is  simple  and  durable 
throughout.  Operates  by  Electric  Motor,  Water  Motor,  Oas 
Engine  or  by  Hand.  We  furnish  motor  and  wringer  com¬ 
plete.  If  you  want  to  take  the  “hluea”  out  of  washday  uud 
SAVE  MONEY,  TIME  AND  CLOTHES 


write  for  our  “Knciies ter  "  booklet,  menliouiug  tlio  kind  of 
equipment  you  desire. 


Clothes  in  wooden  cylinder  do  not  touch  rustable  mate- 
rial.  Metal  tank,  which  docs  not  shrink,  warp,  rot, or  leak. 
All  gears  protected.  Cylinder  easily  removable.  Reversible 
Wringer  and  Lever  control.  brass  faucet  with  H  inch  own¬ 
ing,  threaded  forhose  coupling.  Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

ROCHESTER  ROTARY  WASHER  CO. 

61  Franklin  St.  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Let  power  lighten  housework  as  it  has  farm  work. 


Save  Stove  Money 

Get  your  stove  at  first  hand— di¬ 
rect  from  the  factory — and  save  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  profits.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed—  backed  by  59  years’  reputation. 

Factory  Prices-$5  to  $23  Saved 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

Select  from  a  big:  line  of  up-to-date  models  with 
all  the  latest  work-saving:  and  fuel  saving:  improve¬ 
ments.  Then  try  your  stove  a  whole  year.  Money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 


GOLD  COIN 
Stoves  and  Ranges 

Thousands  of  these  stoves  arc  in  use — some  40 
years  old.  Shipments  prompt  and  freight  paid.  Stoves 
shipped  all  polished  and  ready  to  set  up.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  No  risk  whatever  to  you. 

Write  for  our 
FREE  Catalog 
Today 

Get  our  Catalog — see 
tie  handsome  models  and 
their  low  prices. 
Figure  your  sav¬ 
ing!  Write  now. 

The  Gold  Coin 
Stove  Co. 

3  Oak  wood  Av. 
Troy,  N.Y. 


Your  Best  Help 

in  the  Kitchen 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  ia  another  holper  in 
the  house. 

It  doubles  the  cleansing  power  of  soap 
and  water  and  lightens  labor. 

Dish-washing  is  robbed  of  its  terrors 
and  the  most  delicate  hands  will  not  lie 
injured  in  the  slightest. 

When  washing  dish-towels,  add  a  tablo- 
fP°.OIj.f,1,11  of  Borax  to  a  pail  of  water,  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes.  It  leaves  the  linen 
white  and  soft,  with  no  injury  to  tho  fibre. 

^i°  Ji6  £9*9-  9*  Retting  puro  Borax,  uso 
only  the  20  Mule  Team  brand. 


For  Sale  by  Jill  Dealers. 


1  20  MULE  TEAM 

g. 

c- 

Hk 

For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  Three  (3)  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  three 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


This  “American  Maid” 
Non-Breakable 
Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary. 

This  doll  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions— they  are 
sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  of  cash)  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us 
subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Business 


Peaches  by  Parcel  Post. 

Can  peaches  be  successfully  shipped  by 
parcel  post? 

It  evidently  depends  upon  the  variety, 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  when  picked, 
and  also  the  package.  We  have  received 
many  packages  here.  The  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  have  come  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  the  shipping  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  few  naturally  firm  varieties 
have  carried  well,  but  we  have  not  been 
inclined  to  advise  general  shipment  by 
parcel  post.  We  now  have  an  experiment 
on  hand  which  is  interesting  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Stark  of  Missouri  tried  out 
the  shipping  qualities  of  the  Early  El- 
berta  peach.  In  order  to  give  this  a  su¬ 
preme  test  he  requested  Dr.  Sumner 
Gleason  of  Ivaysville,  Utah,  to  pack  six 
pasteboard  boxes  of  peaches.  Each  box 
was  to  contain  six  peaches,  each  fruit 
wrapped  in  paraffin  paper.  The  peaches 
were  to  be  put  into  boxes  firmly  with  ex¬ 
celsior  on  top.  The  pasteboard  boxes 
were  then  closed  and  fastened  with  fine 
wire.  Three  of  these  boxes  were  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  one  package,  using  a  single 
thickness  of  brown  paper.  These  were 
sent  by  parcel  post,  the  other  three  box¬ 
es  were  packed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
but  were  sent  by  express.  Both  pack¬ 
ages  were  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  New  York  City.  Both  pack¬ 
ages  reached  us  on  September  0.  The 
parcel  post  package  came  about  15  min¬ 
utes  in  advance  of  the  other.  We  opened 
one  box  from  each  package,  leaving  the 
other  two  boxes  intact.  After  their  trip 
of  2,100  miles  the  peaches  were  in  fine 
condition,  with  scarcely  a  blemish  or 
speck  upon  them.  A  picture  of  one  of 
these  peaches  is  shown  here,  and  also  a 
picture  of  the  package  in  which  the  fruit 
reached  us.  There  was  practically  no 
difference  in  condition  between  the 
peaches  which  came  by  parcel  post  and 
those  by  express ;  both  lots  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  making  this  examination  we  re¬ 
packed  the  remaining  boxes.  Two  of 
them  were  sent  by  parcel  post  and  the 
other  two  by  express  in  the  same  kind  of 
package  which  came  to  us.  They  were 
both  forwarded  to  Prof.  E.  ,T.  Wickson, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  The  rate  on  the  parcel 
post  package  to  California  was  48  cents 
and  that  on  the  express  package  of  the 
same  size  was  66  cents.  Prof.  Wickson, 
on  receipt  of  these  packages,  is  to  open 
one  box  from  each  package  and  observe 
the  condition  of  the  fruit,  and  then  send 
the  remaining  boxes  by  parcel  post  and 
express  back  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This 
certainly  ought  to  give  a  thorough  trial 
by  parcel  post  in  peaches.  Surely  the 
fruit  reached  us  after  2,000  miles  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape.  Whether  it  can  stand  the 
California  trip  is  a  question.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  this  matter  of  ship¬ 
ping  peaches  by  parcel  post  will  finally 
come  down  very  largely  to  the  question  of 
suitable  variety.  What  we  need  as  the 
ideal  is  a  peach  of  the  finest  flavor  en¬ 
closed  in  a  shell  much  like  that  of  a 
peanut. 


The  Tenant’s  Share  of  Pure-blood  Stock. 

Last  Spring  I  commenced  working  a 
farm  on  shares.  The  agreement  was  that 
owner  was  to  furnish  one-half  of  all  seed 
and  phosphate  and  all  of  the  cows.  I  was 
to  furnish  one-half  of  seed  and  phosphate, 
and  all  tools,  horses  and  labor  to  work 
farm  ;  each  one  to  receive  one-lialf  of 
everything  raised  on  the  farm.  We  start¬ 
ed  with  good  grade  cows,  which  the  owner 
has  now  replaced  with  purebreds,  but 
does  not  want  to  give  me  one-half  of  the 
calves  raised  from  the  purebred  stock. 
Am  I  entitled  to  half  of  the  increase 
from  the  purebreds?  If  not,  what  is  a 
fair  division  of  the  increase  from  stock 
>n  such  cases?  What  is  the  general  rule 
in  leasing  dairy  farms?  g.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  several  cases  like  this — 
some  of  them  where  the  farm  is  owned 
by  a  woman.  A  contract  is  made  on  the 
usual  basis  where  the  proceeds  or  in¬ 
crease  would  be  from  common  stock. 
Then  this  common  stock  is  disposed  of 
and  purebred  stock  worth  very  much  more 
substituted.  Of  course,  the  income  from 
the  higher  class  stock  will  be  greater  and 
the  owner  will  have  more  money  invested 
in  the  farm.  Where  does  the  tenant  come 
in  on  this  change?  In  most  such  cases, 


unconsciously  or  otherwise,  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  divides  into  three  equal  parts.  Real 
estate  represents  one  and  labor  another — 
owner  and  tenant  standing  equal  on  these 
two  parts.  In  this  case  the  third  part 
or  personal  property  is  equally  divided. 
Each  furnishes  one-half  the  cost  of  seed 
and  fertilizer,  and  the  value  of  the  grade 
cows  is  supposed  to  equal  that  of  the 
tools  and  horses.  Thus  each  furnishes 
half  of  the  personal  property  and  is  right¬ 
ly  entitled  to  half  the  proceeds.  Now 
how  much  more  are  purebred  cattle  worth 


than  the  grade  cows,  or  how  much  more 
than  the  tools  and  horses?  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  still  even  up  to  the  question  of 
live  stock,  and  there  should  be  an  equal 
division  of  everything  except  the  calves. 
We  should  settle  this  by  making  a  fair 
assessment  of  the  value  of  the  purebred 
cattle  and  of  the  tools  and  horses.  Sup¬ 
pose  as  an  illustration  the  cattle  are 
worth  $1,000  and  the  tools  and  teams 
$800.  In  such  case  the  owner  should  have 
five-ninths  of  the  increase  and  the  ten¬ 


ant  four-ninths.  We  see  no  fairer  way 
of  settling  the  case,  for  the  owner  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  larger  share  if  he  invests 
more  money,  and  thus  increases  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  farm. 

Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post. 

I  think  I  can  count  on  your  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  effort  many  are  making  to 
ship  eggs  by  parcel  post.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  one  feature  of  dis¬ 
couragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  mal-handling  of  eggs  in  transit 
It  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Pro¬ 
tests  and  particulars  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  apparently  accomplish  noth¬ 
ing.  We  producers  and  shippers  of  eggs 
certainly  use  the  best  packages  obtain¬ 
able,  and  pack  with  particular  care.  Yet 


the  smashing  continues.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  shipments  to  New  York 
and  vicinity.  From  my  record  I  copy  as 
follows  to  illustrate:  To  Yonkers,  June 
9,  three  smashed;  June  10,  two;  July 
7,  five ;  July  14,  three.  To  Bayonne,,  N. 
J.,  August  27,  5.  The  above  are  but  a 
part  of  the  cases  reported  to  me  by  dis¬ 
gusted  customers.  It  is  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  a  customer  to  receiving  smashed  eggs, 
lie  won’t  stand  for  it.  lie  is  willing  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  fancy  article,  but 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  package 
daubed  from  cover  to  cover  with  yolk  and 
shell,  and  that  bears  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  mal-handled  in 
transit. 

If  rules  laid  down  and  enforced  in  other 


businesses  can  stop  abuses  of  this  nature, 
then  it  can  be  done  by  those  in  authority 
in  the  Post  Office  Department.  If  they 
continue,  as  they  do,  then  it  points  to 
but  two  causes ;  viz.,  indifference,  or  in¬ 
competence  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  parcel  post. 

Naturally,  I  am  interested  to  know 
whether  this  indifference  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  got  to  be  put  up  with — 
whether  there  is  any  remedy,  short  of 
discontinuing  the  service  and  the  busi¬ 


ness?  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  great  influence; 
perhaps  it  will  take  an  active  interest 
toward  helping  solve  this  problem.  I  for 
one  should  appreciate  its  championship. 

Massachusetts.  J.  w.  carey. 

R.  N.-lr. — We  are  certainly  interested 
and  will  help  all  we  can.  We  wrote  to 
the  Postmaster  General  and  on  page  1164 
you  may  read  the  reply.  The  depart¬ 
ment  wants  proof.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  we  will  follow  it  up.  Send 
the  facts  promptly  to  Washington  and 
we  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  put 
into  a  pigeon  hole  to  incubate ! 

Premiums  at  County  Fairs. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors 
received  over  $50  in  premiums  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  that  she  had  taken  *.o 
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the  county  fair.  It  wasn’t  that  she  had 
such  a  good  garden,  for  I  had  seen  bet¬ 
ter,  but  that  she  had  the  gift  of  selection. 
Moreover,  she  had  been  cultivating  that 
gift  for  a  dozen  years  or  so  by  planting 
and  working  with  a  possible  premium  in 
view.  She  had  studied  her  market,  so 
to  speak,  and  had  learned  the  best  types 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  always 
selected  the  most  perfect  specimens  for 
entry.  Also  everything  was  made  to  look 
its  best.  The  canned  tomatoes  were  whole 
and  perfect,  the  can  lid  was  new  and 
shiny  and  the  can  itself  was  polished  to 
the  last  degree.  Her  cucumbers  were 
clean  and  crisp  and  cool  looking,  and  all 
the  same  size  and  appearance.  Iler  ap¬ 
ples  had  been  polished  till  they  shone, 
and  there  was  not  a  blemish  on  one  of 
them.  She  used  clear  white  glass  jars 
for  her  fruit  and  was  very  careful  that 
it  was  not  over-ripe. 

Then  her  baking  alwajs  took  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Her  prize  pumpkin  pie  was  made 
without  eggs.  She  used  the  usual  recipe, 
substituting  a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch 
and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
for  the  egg  required  for  one  pie. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  sit  at  her  table. 
She  would  have  six  kinds  of  vegetables, 
all  from  her  garden,  besides  jellies 
and  marmalades,  pickles  and  jams.  There 
would  be  fresh  fruit  and  two  kinds  of 
pie  and  cake  galore.  It  always  seemed 
like  a  mystery  how  they  lived  so  well 
and  spent  so  little  for  groceries,  but  when 
one  produces  everything  that  goes  toward 
making  a  good  meal  there  is  little  left  to 
buy  but  tea,  coffee  and  sugar.  The  hams 
came  from  their  smokehouse  and  the 
corned  beef  from  their  cellar.  The  orchard 
paid  big  dividends  and  the  berry  patch 
likewise.  The  returned  prodigal  fared  no 
better  than  they. 

It  seems  like  a  good  idea,  this  looking 
forward  to  making  things  turn  out  per¬ 
fect  and  worthy  of  a  premium.  One 
feels  more  enthusiasm  than  in  just  grow¬ 
ing  things  “to  eat.”  Notwithstanding  the 
seedsmen,  every  one  ought  to  grow  some 
seeds,  not  of  just  one  thing  but  a  little 
of  everything  he  plants.  Give  your  gar¬ 
den  the  best  cultivation  possible.  Watch 
it,  live  with  it.  If  just  one  radish  or  just 
one  tomato  or  just  one  sweet  pea  out¬ 
strips  all  others  save  that  one  for  seed. 
This  is  the  way  to  get  better  things.  Keep 
experimenting.  Seedsmen  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  new  things.  Grow  some 
of  the  novelties ;  they  take  well  at  a  fair. 
One  has  only  to  look  around  to  find  in¬ 
finite  possibilities. 

Indiana.  IDA  M.  JACKSON. 


Salesman  for  Farmers. 

Our  “odd”  note  this  month  comes  from 
a  man  who  suggests  a  “salesman”  to  han¬ 
dle  produce  from  farmers.  In  theory  this 
is  sound,  but  there  would  have  to  be  good 
business  organization  among  the  farmers 
and  sharp  oversight  of  the  salesman. 
This  is  the  way  to  do  it  if  there  can  be 
honest  business  methods  on  both  sides: 

Hardly  a  week  passes  but  what_  your 
paper  publishes  an  article  on  the  35  cent 
dollar.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  farmer 
ought  to  realize  full  value  on  liis  pro¬ 
duce  if  properly  managed.  This  week 
comes  an  article  on  retailing  eggs  through 
the  newsboy.  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  farmers  and  your  criticism. 

How  would  the  farmer  consider  a  plan 
whereby  he  would  send  his  produce  to 
one  man  who  would  act  as  a  common 
salesman  for  all,  sell  direct  to  retailer 
and  give  the  farmer  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  the  farmer  allowing  the  sales¬ 
man  a  certain  percent  for  service  ren¬ 
dered?  Would  not  the  farmer  realize 
more  than  a  35-ceut  dollar  and  more 
than  the  commission  man  allows  him? 
If  this  proDosition  should  appeal  to  the 
farmer  I  propose  to  act  as  a  salesman  in 
the  above  capacity,  giving  bond  as  securi- 
tv  and  such  references  as  may  be  desired. 

‘  Ohio.  H.  F-  T- 

Here  is  another  instance  of  what  might 
be  done  by  cooperation  between  buyer 
and  seller.  This  man  lives  on  Cape  Cod, 
where  potatoes  are  greatly  needed  for 
fishballs  and  chowder.  “Hands  across 
the  water”  to  him  from  the  potato  coun¬ 
try. 

I  read  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  where  some 
farmers  get  almost  nothing  for  their  po¬ 
tatoes.  If  you  would  put  this  in  the  pa¬ 
per  perhaps  I  could  sell  one  or  two  car¬ 
loads  for  some  farmer.  I  am  a  truck 
farmer  and  I  could  sell  quite  a  lot  ot 
potatoes  to  my  customers,  and  some  W  in¬ 
ter  cabbage.  There  are  not  many  pota¬ 
toes  here  this  year.  We  are  getting  $1 
a  bushel  now,  but  Winter  potatoes  sell 
anvwhere  from  80  to  90  cents  a  bushel. 

u.  s. 


Early  Elberta  Peach  After  2,100  Mile  Trip. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1135.) 


“Ilurry  up,  girls!”  called  Ben,  coming 
in  from  the  barn  one  morning. in  October. 
"This  is  the  last  day — we  want  to  get 
the  rest  of  the  apples  off  on  the  evening 
train.” 

“I’m  ready”  said  Margaret,  joining  him 
at  the  gate.  “Let’s  wait  for  the  girls-— 
they’ll  be  out  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“You’d  better  hurry  or  you'll  be  late  to 
school — I  heard  the  bell.”  she  warned,  as 
Joe  appeared  on  the  porch  with  his  books 
and  lunch  basket. 

“Say,  Ben,  get  Alice  to  let  me  stay  at 
home  to-day — I  can  help  a  lot  with  the 
apples,”  wheedled  Joe. 

“Not  much,  young  man  !  You  hike  for 
school.” 

“Aw,  let  me  stay — Margaret’s  goiug 
to,”  pleaded  Joe  with  an  injured  air. 
“That’s  a  good  fellow,  Ben.  Please  tell 
Alice  to  let  me  stay,”  he  whispered,  as 
Alice  and  Sarah  came  out  of  the  house. 

“How  about  it,  Alice?  This  chap  wants 
to  stay  at  home — you  might  let  him  stay 
to-day”  interceded  Ben. 

“I  don’t  like  for  him  to  miss  school,  but 
I  suppose  we’ll  really  need  him  to-day,” 
Alice  consented  reluctantly,  as  they  start¬ 
ed  to  the  orchard. 

The  grass  was  crisp  with  frost  and  the 
air  was  keen  and  exhilarating  as  the 
Willards  swung  along  at  a  brisk  pace, 
across  the  field  and  tip  the  hill  to  the 
orchard.  They  all  were  in  high  spirits, 
even  Sarah  catching  the  enthusiasm  ; 
and  they  spent  a  merry  forenoon  sorting 
and  packing  the  apples. 

Their  cold  lunch  was  hastily  eaten  at 
noon,  for  they  wished  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  back  to  work.  Just  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  the  house  the  telephone 
bell  rang. 

“Dick  Moreland  wants  to  talk  to  you, 
Sarah,”  said  Alice,  who  had  answered 
the  call.  “Don’t  waste  much  time  talking 
to  him  to-day — we  must  finish  that  pack¬ 
ing.  And  don’t  forget  to  lock  the  door 
when  you  come  out,”  and  Alice  hurried 
out  to  the  wagon. 

“There’s  no  use  waiting  for  Sarah,” 
she  said.  “There’s  no  knowing  when 
she’ll  be  through  talking.” 

“She’d  better  cut  it  short  to-day,”  said 
Ben. 

Time  slipped  away  and  Sarah  did  uofc 
appear.  At  first  the  others  gave  little 
heed  to  her  absence,  but  when  two  hours 
passed  and  they  began  to  realize  that 
even  with  her  help  it  would  require  their 
utmost  efforts  to  finish  the  work  that  day, 
they  sent  Joe  to  summon  her.  In  a  short 
time  he  returned  with  a  note  which  lie 
had  found  pinned  to  the  kitchen  door. 

“Gone  to  the  football  game  at  Dalton,” 
read  the  note.  Dalton  was  the  seat  of  a 
small  college,  six  miles  away. 

“I  think  that’s  just  hateful  in  her — 
when  she  knows  that  we  needed  her  help 
so  much,”  exclaimed  Alice. 

“It’s  just  like  Sarah,”  said  Margaret. 
“One  never  can  depend  on  her.” 

“Ben  will  be  so  provoked,”  said  Alice. 
“We  promised  to  ship  the  last  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  to-night.” 

“Hey,  Alice !”  called  Joe  presently, 
“there’s  an  auto  down  at  the  house. 
B’lieve  I’ll  go  down — maybe  some  one 
wants  to  see  us  and  won’t  know  where 
we  are.” 

“No,  you’d  better  not  stop  work.  It’s 
probably  some  one  merely  stopping  for  a 
drink.” 

“Why,  it  must  be  somebody  we  know,” 
exclaimed  Margaret.  “Ben’s  stopped  at 
the  gate  and  the  people  are  climbing  into 
the  wagon — they’re  coming  up  here.” 

“Oh,  dear!  It  must  be  some  one  we 
know  ;  and  we  haven’t  time  for  company 
this  afternoon,”  Alice  said  in  dismay. 
“And  we  haven’t  a  thing  prepared  for  sup¬ 
per.” 

One  of  the  girls  in  the  wagon  waved 
gaily  in  greeting.  “It’s  Rose — it’s  Rose 
Whitman!”  exclaimed  Alice,  forgetting 
her  inhospitable  remark,  and  running  joy¬ 
fully  to  meet  her  guest.  Rose  had  been 
Sarah’s  closest  friend  at  college;  she  lived 
at  Stafford,  thirty  miles  distant. 

There  were  five  in  the  party.  Alice  had 


never  met  any  of  the  others  except  Bruce 
Whitman,  Rose’s  brother. 

“Come  on  and  get  ready,  Alice,”  said 
Rose.  “We’re  going  to  take  you  and 
Sarah  for  a  ride  down  the  river  road  and 
stop  at  Riverside  Inn  for  supper.” 

“Oh — I’d  love  to,  Rose !  But  I  cau’t. 
We  simply  must  finish  packing  these  ap¬ 
ples  to-day.” 

“Oh,  you  must  go,”  pleaded  Rose. 
“Where’s  Sarah?” 

“She’s  gone  to  Dalton  to  a  football 
game.  I  can’t  go — we  promised  to  ship 
these  apples  this  evening.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what !”  put  in  Bruce 
Whitman  eagerly.  “We’ll  all  help  with 
the  apples,  and  then  you  can  go.” 

“Yes,  let’s  do!”  chorused  the  others. 

“But  we  can’t  let  you  do  that,”  pro¬ 
tested  Alice. 

“We’ll  not  ask  you,”  laughed  Bruce. 
“Ben  can  superintend  us  and  see  that  we 
do  the  work  right.” 

The  young  people  had  their  way  and 
made  short  and  merry  work  of  the  pack¬ 
ing. 

Rose  and  her  friends  insisted  that  Mar¬ 
garet  go  in  Sarah’s  place;  and  the  party 


started  away,  Alice  and  Margaret  joyous 
over  the  unexpected  treat. 

chapter  v. 

M  hen  Sarah  came  home  from  the  foot¬ 
ball  game  she  found  the  doors  locked  and 
the  house  deserted.  She  took  the  key  from 
its  hiding  place  and  let  herself  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  the  fire  out  and 
no  evidence  of  preparations  for  supper. 

“I  suppose  Ben  and  Joe  aren’t  home 
from  town  and  the  girls  are  doing  some 
of  the  chores,”  she  speculated.  “I  think 
they  might  have  built  a  fire  and  started 
supper.  They  needn’t  expect  me  to  come 
home  at  this  hour  and  get  supper.” 

Lighting  a  lamp  Sarah  went  to  her 
room  and  changed  her  dress  —  leisurely, 
because  she  hoped  the  girls  would  return 
and  begin  getting  supper  before  she  went 
down  to  the  kitchen.  Finally  she  grew 
alarmed  at  their  continued  absence,  and 
going  down  to  the  porch  called  repeated¬ 
ly  ;  but  there  was  no  reply. 

She  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  barn  to 
look  for  them.  She  was  cold  and  hungry, 
so  she  lighted  a  fire  and  went  to  the  pan¬ 
try  for  something  to  eat.  Her  search  yield¬ 
ed  nothing  but  a  dish  of  cold  potatoes. 
Even  bread  and  butter  would  have  been 
acceptable,  but  she  was  afraid  to  bra  re 
the  terrors  of  the  dark  cellar.  She  drew 
a  chair  to  the  fire  and  waited.  ITesent- 
ly,  to  her  great  relief,  she  heard  the 


sound  of  wagon  wheels,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  Joe  came  to  the  house  for  a 
lantern. 

“Where  in  the  world  is  everybody?” 
she  asked,  resentfully. 

“Bet  you’d  like  to  be  where  they  are — 
beats  going  to  Dalton  all  to  smash,”  Joe 
taunted  her. 

“Why,  where  did  they  go?” 

“Went  for  a  ride  in  a  dandy  big  auto 
— gee,  it  was  a  peach !” 

“Who  came  for  them?”  demanded 
Sarah. 

“That  Whitman  girl  and  her  brother, 
and  I  don't  know  who  all.  They  were 
going  to  take  you,  too — if  you’d  been 
here.” 

“Bruce  Whitman — isn't  that  just  like 
my  luck!  Where  did  they  go?” 

“Somewhere  for  supper,  I  guess. 
‘Bruce  Whitman !’  Ain’t  it  a  shame, 
though !”  he  mocked  impishly.  “Say, 
Ben  wants  the  milk  pails.  And  he  said 
I  should  tell  you  that  we’ll  do  the  feeding 
before  supper.” 

“If  you  want  me  to  get  supper  you'll 
have  to  go  with  me  to  the  cellar  and 
smokehouse  first,”  said  Sarah  crossly. 

“  ’Fraid  cat !”  he  jeered,  but  did  as 
he  was  bidden. 

“I  wish  you’d  build  a  fire  in  the  par¬ 
lor,  Ben,”  suggested  Sarah,  after  sup¬ 
per.  “The  Whitmans  probably  will  stop 
for  a  while  on  their  way  home.” 


“It  won’t  be  worth  while.  They’ll  not 
stop  when  they  have  thirty  miles  to  go 
tonight.” 

“Of  course,  they’ll  stop.  I  think  it 
strange  that  you  can  never  do  anything 
I  ask  you.” 

“It  is  strange,”  returned  Ben;  “es¬ 
pecially  when  you’re  always  so  consider¬ 
ate  of  other  people ;  this  afternoon,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  you  went  off  to  the  ball 
game  and  you  knew  we  needed  your 
help.” 

But  in  spite  of  his  grumbling  Ben  built 
a  fire,  while  Sarah  piled  the  supper  dishes 
in  the  sink  and  hurried  to  her  room  to 
dress.  She  might  have  saved  herself  the 
trouble,  for  Rose  and  her  friends  stopped 
only  long  enough  to  exchange  greetings 
with  her. 

Sarah  did  not  try  to  conceal  her  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  sulked  all  evening.  She 
never  censured  herself  when  anything 
went  wrong,  and  as  she  had  gone  selfishly 
off  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  had  left  the 
others  to  finish  her  share  of  the  work,  she 
could  not  place  the  responsibility  on  any¬ 
one  at  the  house.  She  finally  convinced 
herself  that  Dick  was  to  blame.  “He  had 
no  business  to  ask  me  to  go  to  that  hate¬ 
ful  old  ball  game,”  she  said  to  herself  at 
last.  “I  didn’t  have  a  good  time  at  Dal¬ 
ton  anyway.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Merry  Forenoon  Sorting  and  Packing  the  Apples. 
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let  Us  Tell  You 
The  1916  Price 

on  this  beautiful  Mission  Base-Burner  and  on 
BOO  other  styles  and  sizes  of  best  quality 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and  heaters  that  yoii 
can  choose  from  our 

New  1916  Catalog  Mailed 
With  “Recipes  mri? 
in  Rhyme”  Jr  JKHiHi 

Write  for  the -e  two  books  today— see  new 
styles— 1916  wholesale  prices— read  latest, 
helpful  recipes  in  catchy  sparkling  jingles. 
Choose  your  Kalamazoo  at  once  for  30  days’ 
trial,  360  days’  approval  test- 
on  cash  or  easy  payment  plan 
—  we  pay  freight  and  ship 
within  24  hours.  $100,000  bank 
guaranty.  Writo  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove 

Co..  II  nn  ii  far  (u  re  rs 
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We  make  ranges, 

Btoves  .gas  stoves, 
furnaces  and 
white  _  enameled 
metal  kitchen  kabi- 
nets.  We  have 
font-catalogs— 
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Clveer  Up! 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER  I5.i 

knocks  rair\y  day  gloom  — 
X/WVv — into  a  cocked  hat- 
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W\  A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  -  ° 
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Upwards  of  18,000 
readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker — to  be  ex¬ 
act,  18,732 — have  sent 
us  sufficient  subscrip¬ 
tions  during  the  past 
year  to  entitle  them  to 
rewards,  and  every  re¬ 
ward  sent  out  has  prov¬ 
en  entirely  satisfactory. 
These  rewards  embrace 
several  hundred  articles 
— u  s  e  f  u  1,  entertaining 
and  valuable — in  short, 
worth  working  for.  It 
will  require  but  little 
time  and  effort  on  your 
part  to  secure  one  or 
more  of  these  rewards. 
Send  today  for  details  to 
Department  “M,”  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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A  Trip  to  a  New  Countrv 

(Continued  from  page  3174  ) 


table,  bedstead,  several  wooden-bottom 
chairs  and  a  big  rocking  chair.  They 
wanted  50  cents  each  for  the  bed  and 
table,  25  cents  each  for  the  chairs,  ex¬ 
cept  the  rocker,  that  was  50  cents  also, 
bo  we  paid  for  them  without  seeing  them 
and  they  promised  to  send  them  over  next 


day  when  the  stage  came  that  would  bring 
our  other  things.  My  husband  went  on 
the  stage  and  got  our  freight  from  the 
depot  and  bought  a  new  cookstove,  a 
set  of  springs  and  mattress  for  our  bed 
and  a  crib  and  high  chair  for  the  baby. 
When  the  stage  arrived  with  our  things 
the  driver  said  be  would  come  back  as 
soon  as  he  took  care  of  his  horses  and 
help  put  the  stove  up.  While  waiting  for 
him  we  put  up  the  bedstead  and  then 
found  it  was  at  least  six  inches  narrower 
than  the  springs  and  mattress,  so  we  had 
to  get  four  pieces  of  board  and  put  them 
across  the  corners  of  the  bed  to  rest  the 
springs  on.  This  raised  the  mattress  so 
high  that  it  nearly  needed  a  stepladder 
to  get  into  bed.  By  this  time  the  stage- 
driver  had  returned  and  they  put  up  the 
stove;  soon  we  had  a  fire  roaring  mer¬ 
rily  up  the  chimney  and  we  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  some  supper,  as  we  had  not 
had  any  dinner,  so  we  fried  some  bacon 
and  bad  bacon  and  crackers,  and  never 
before  or  since  have  I  ever  enjoyed  a 
meal  as  I  did  that. 

Cheap  Living. — There  was  no  kind  of 
baked  stuff  to  be  had  at  the  store  except 
crackers.  The  storekeeper  carried  dry 
goods  as  well  as  groceries  in  stock.  Every¬ 
thing  was  trade.  People  came  to  the  store 
bringing  butter  and  eggs  and  traded  them 
for  their  groceries.  We  bought  butter 
for  11  cents  per  pound,  eggs  11  cents  per 
dozen  and  in  February  we  got  Northern 
Spys,  beautiful,  great,  big  ones  for  10 
cents  per  bushel  ;  potatoes  15  to  20  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  very  best.  Later  on 
in  the  Spring  we  got  all  the  small  and 
medium  potatoes  we  wanted  given  us  for 
taking  them  away.  We  cooked  them  and 
gave  them  to  our  pig  and  chickens.  But 
to  return  to  our  house  furnishing.  The 
big,  comfortable  (?)  rocker  our  friends 
'recommended  so  highly  proved  to  have 
slats  crosswise  on  the  back  and  one  of 
them  had  been  broken  out,  so  when  we 
tried  to  sit  in  it  our  backs  were  nearly 
broken.  1  had  some  pretty  cretonne,  and 
tipping  that  old  rocker  over  on  its  back 
I  nailed  a  piece  of  new  screen-door  wire 
on  the  slats,  drawing  it  as  tight  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  nailing  it  good  and  solid.  Then 
I  put  several  layers  of  cotton  batting 
over  the  wire  and  sewed  it  securely  in 
place,  using  a  darning  needle  and  fine 
cord  and  putting  the  needle  through  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  screening.  Then  over 
that  I  tacked  a  cover  of  the  cretonne, 
fastening  it  to  the  sine  posts  and  across 
the  top  and  bottom  slats  with  brass-head¬ 
ed  tacks.  The  back  of  the  rocker  was  also 
covered  with  the  cretonne  and  with  a 
pretty  ruffled  cushion  of  the  same  for  the 
seat  it.  was  changed  into  a  very  comfort¬ 
able,  ensy  chair  indeed.  I  had  taken  my 
books  with  me  and  now  wanted  some 
place  to  put  them.  There  was  not  a 
shelf  anywhere  in  the  house  except  in 
the  pantry,  so  I  took  the  two  packing 
boxes  our  bedding  was  in  and  made  a 
place  for  them.  I  stood  the  longest  box 
up  on  end  and  put  a  shelf  crosswise 
through  the  middle,  made  a  door  of  the 
cover  and  cut  pieces  of  leather  from  an 


old  shoe  and  tacked  on  for  hinges,  then 
put  a  hook  on  to  fasten  the  door  shut 
with.  I  took  a  smaller  box  and  put  across 
on  top,  open  side  out,  put  a  shelf  in  that, 
and  when  it  was  nailed  together  good  and 
solid  I  covered  it  all  over  with  a  heavy 
dark  brown  paper  with  glossy  finish; 
when  finished  it  looked  like  the  picture 
shown.  This  made  a  nice  place  for  my 
books,  with  the  clock  ticking  away  on  the 
shelf  and  I  felt  well  pleased  with  my  at¬ 
tempt  at  carpentry. 

Cutting  Cordwood. — Soon  as  we  got 
settled  my  husband  began  to  look  for 
work  and  learned  that  no  one  paid  out 
any  money  for  help  until  Spring  work 
commenced,  so  be  got  a  chance  to  cut 
wood,  four-foot  cordwood,  on  shares,  get¬ 
ting  every  third  cord  for  pay.  lie  started 
for  the  woods  before  daylight,  carrying 
bis  dinner  and  going  cross  lots  over  three 
miles,  often  with  snow  nearly  to  his 
waist.  At  noon  he  thawed  his  dinner 
out  over  a  bonfire,  as  it  was  always 
frozen  hard  as  ice.  lie  cut  over  150  cords 
of  wood  ;  then  he  found  a  farmer  who  had 
a  lot  of  corn  to  be  husked.  It  had  stood 
out  in  the  field  all  Winter.  As  soon  as 
the  snow  was  off  he  went  to  husking  corn, 
and  by  the  time  he  could  get  work  to 
do  for  which  they  paid  money  he  had 
a  lot  of  corn  on  hand,  so  we  decided  to 
get  a  pig  and  some  chickens.  He  bought 
20  hens  at  25  cents  each  and  paid  for 
them  in  wood ;  10  cords  of  four-foot  wood 
at  50  cents  a  cord.  He  found  a  pig  three 
months  old  that  he  could  get  for  three 
dollars  by  paying  cash  for  it,  so  we  had 
a  pig  and  chickens  and  corn  to  last  them 
nearly  all  Summer. 

Low  Wages. — But  when  Spring  work 


commenced  he  found  that  50  cents  a  day 
was  considered  big  wages,  and  the  man 
that  paid  75  per  day  during  haying  and 
harvest  was  considered  very  liberal  in¬ 
deed,  so  we  began  to  see  the  reason  for 
such  cheap  rent.  Clothing,  shoes  and  all 
groceries  that  were  shipped  in  were  much 
higher  in  price  than  in  the  East,  so  in 
spite  of  cheap  produce  and  cheap  rent  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  average  for 
living  was  higher  than  it  was  in  the  East, 
and  wages  less  than  half  ns  much.  After 
spending  our  second  Winter  there  we  had 
a  chance  to  go  on  a  farm  back  East,  so 
selling  our  household  goods  and  stoves  to 
a  newly  married  couple  we  returned  to 
the  East  once  more. 

A  Trade  in  Rabbits. — The  grocery 
store  at  Christmas  time  put  in  a  small 
stock  of  toys  and  fancy  dishes  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  I  was  making  some 
Christmas  gifts  for  baby,  and  among 
them  was  a  white  rabbit  made  of 
canton  flannel;  the  ears  were  cut  out, 
and  the  wrong  side  pasted  on  to 
pink  paper;  when  dry  and  cut  out 
they  would  stand  up  as  straight  as  could 
be.  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  sewed  in 
with  pink  yarn.  It  looked  so  cute  I 
thought  perhaps  I  could  sell  some  to  the 
storekeeper,  they  had  so  few  toys  in  stock. 
Ho  I  made  a  half  dozen  and  took  them 
up  to  the  store  that  afternoon  and  asked 
the  storekeeper  if  he  thought  they  would 
sell.  He  said  he  would  try  and  if  he 
could  sell  them  he  would  allow  me  all  he 
got  for  them  if  I  took  it  in  trade.  That 


evening  my  husband  went  in  the  store 
and  the  man  said,  “Tell  your  wife  those 
rabbits  are  all  sold  and  I  want  a  dozen 
early  in  the  morning,  as  I  have  orders  for 
several  now.”  Ho  I  made  the  dozen  rab¬ 
bits  before  going  to  bed;  next  morning 
my  husband  took  them  up  to  the  store. 
I  made  another  dozen  and  went  up  with 
them  in  the  afternoon  and  he  only  had 
two  left,  so  he  ordered  some  more  and 
also  gave  me  some  dolls  to  dress.  He  fur¬ 
nished  the  cloth  and  lace  for  trimming 
and  paid  me  25  cents  each  in  trade  for 
dressing  them.  I  made  complete  outfits 
for  them,  and  ns  dressed  dolls  were  some¬ 
thing  new  they  sold  well,  so  out  of  my 
sewing  and  rabbits  I  got.  baby  a  nice  doll 
and  some  other  toys,  and  got  a  set  of 
china  cups  and  saucers  in  the  loveliest 
shade  of  blue  I  ever  saw.  Heveral  years 
later  I  made  a  lot  of  the  rabbits  and  put 
them  in  a  fancy  goods  store  in  a  large 
city  to  be  sold  on  commission,  and  cleared 
several  dollars  on  them,  ns  they  proved 
to  be  something  new. 

Although  we  liked  it  in  the  West  it 
was  very  different  to  one  brought  up 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  to  look  ns  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  nothing  but  level 
land  till  sky  and  earth  met.  It  certainly 
did  seem  good  to  see  the  green  hills  and 
valleys  once  more.  A.  II. 


Furnishing  a  Small  House 


What  a  Farm  Bride  Did  With  $200. 

Planning  the  Renovation. — The 
house  was  little,  the  plaster  was  cracked, 
ceilings  were  low  and  painted  woodwork 
of  dull  brown  added  the  finishing  touch. 


Yet  harmony  of  color  and  a  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  plucky  bride  and  a  husband 
who  could  use  the  hammer  and  saw  made 
a  very  attractive  home  of  that  old  house. 
Ho  attractive,  in  fact,  that  the  color 
scheme  has  been  followed  in  the  “new 
house”  long  since  built. 

Htarting  the  Work. — Five  rooms  and 
a  woodshed,  and  such  a  slim  pocketbook 
behind  all  the  changes  that  had  to  come. 
First  the  old  paper  was  soaked  with  soap¬ 
suds  and  taken  off ;  the  cracks  in  the 
jdastering  were  fastened  over  with  mus¬ 
lin  ;  the  woodwork  was  given  two  coats 
of  common  white  paint  and  one  of  en¬ 
amel.  The  floors  were  wide  boards  and 
wide  cracks  also;  but  even  in  that  far- 
off  day,  now  15  years  ago,  that  bride 
abhorred  carpets.  Ho  the  two  tiny  bed¬ 
rooms  lmd  the  cracks  laboriously  filled 
with  newspapers  soaked  to  a  pulp.  Then 
two  coats  of  tan  porch  paint  were  ap¬ 
plied  and  then  two  coats  of  good  var¬ 
nish.  That  “filler”  stayed  in! 

Planning  a  Color  Bciikme.  —  Thai 
the  real  work  began.  The  little  library 
had  so  many  windows  that  an  olive  green 
wallpaper  was  chosen,  plain,  to  add  size 
to  the  appearance  of  the  room.  This 
was  put  on  clear  to  the  cream  colored 
ceiling  paper,  with  a  green  picture  mould¬ 
ing  to  join  them.  A  plain,  fine  piece 
of  Japanese  matting,  in  deep  tan  color, 
was  used  as  a  border  on  this  floor,  also 
on  the  living  room.  The  rugs  also  were 
alike  in  color;  for  the  library  an  odd¬ 
sized  piece  of  dark  green  Brussels  had 
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Arrangement  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rooms. 
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been  bought  at  a  bargain  and  sewed 
into  a  rug  to  fit  the  odd-sized  space.  For 
the  living  room  a  good  piece  of  green  and 
tan  ingrain  was  used  for  the  rug.  That 
room  was  papered  in  tan,  put  on  like 
the  library  paper ;  the  two  rooms  blend¬ 
ed  perfectly,  and  could  be  used  as  one 
room.  A  curtain  of  green  denim  sep¬ 
arated  the  two;  and  the  windows  were 
curtained  alike  in  cream  colored  scrim. 

The  Kitchen  Dining  Room. — At  first 
the  bride  was  d  uinted  at  the  “kitchen 
dining  room,”  but  finally  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  using  a  large  screen  to  separate 
the  two.  The  walls  were  papered  in 
delft  blue  and  white;  the  kitchen  end 
had  linoleum  to  match  and  the  dining 
room  end  had  a  blue  and  white  rag  car¬ 
pet  clear  to  the  walls.  The  screen  was 
a  fourfold  frame  covered  with  delft  blue 
denim. 

The  Bedrooms. — Upstairs  two  sloping 
ceilinged,  closet  less  rooms  with  a  hall  just 
wide  enough  for  a  medium  sized  man ! 
The  “spare  room”  was  papered  in  a  cream 
colored  paper,  with  yellow  roses;  this 
was  put  on  to  cover  the  “slope,”  and 
a  ribbon  binder  <  f  buff  joined  it  to  the 
small,  plain  ceiling.  Yellow  and  white 
rag  rugs  were  used  in  this  room.  Their 
own  room  had  pale  blue  paper,  two  shades 
in  a  satin  stripe,  and  blue  and  white  rag 
rugs;  white  cheesecloth  curtains  were 
used. 

Arranging  the  Furniture. — The  plan 
given  shows  the  amount  and  arrangement 
of  furniture.  The  bookshelves,  window 
seat,  library  table,  china  cupboard,  closets 
and  shirtwaist  boxes  were  made  by  t  li«* 
man  of  the  house.  Upholstering  with 
denim  and  putting  cushions  where  furni¬ 
ture  was  lacking,  were  the  bride’s  part. 
Under  the  work  table  were  four  shelves 
for  cooking  utensils.  The  china  cup¬ 
board  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
the  lower  part  was  a  closed  cupboard  fir 
linen.  The  bookshelf  in  to  i  dining  room 
held  good  cookbooks  and  household  mag¬ 
azines  for  the  odd  minutes.  The  win¬ 
dow  seats  had  hinged  l.ds  and  were  used 
to  hold  sewing  and  various  articles.  And 
the  whole  delectable  result  came  within 
the  $200  which  all  the  relatives  had  said 
was  not  enough !  For  when  you  make 
so  much  furniture  you  can  buy  a  good 
range,  beds,  rockers,  couch  and  dishes, 
and  wedding  presents  will  “do  the  rest." 

E.  L.  G. 


“The  Lonely  Road.” 

Your  articles  by  Rev.  George  Gilbert, 
“The  Lonely  Road,"  have  interested  me 
very  much,  as  I  know  him  slightly  and 
know  of  the  need  of  the  work  of  that 
kind  in  our  back  country  towns.  My  wife 
and  I  were  calling  on  him  recently  when 
he  was  about  to  start  on  one  of  his  trips 
and  be  invited  me  to  go  with  him,  which 
I  did,  a  drive  of  20  miles  or  so  over  poor 
country  roads,  a  picnic  supper  of  “broil¬ 
ers  grasped  by  the  leg,”  a  social  attend¬ 
ed  by  some  40  people  which  lasted  until 
about  12 :30,  and  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  of  all  ages,  the  babies  being  put  lo 
bed  in  the  vestry  on  cots  where  we  spent 
the  night  later  on.  A  kind  heartening 
word  for  all ;  up  at  7  a.  m.,  picnic  break¬ 
fast  and  a  drive  home  over  a  different 
route  with  a  call  at  different  houses  as 
on  the  way  out,  with  words  of  praise  for 
a  good  garden,  and  we  saw  some  fine 
ones  (peas  10  feet  high  at  one  place), 
arriving  home  about  20  hours  after  leav¬ 
ing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  coun¬ 
try  in  fine  weather  and  season,  but  think 
of  the  steady,  all-the-year  grind,  amid 
discouragements  over  the  poverty  and 
hard  luck  of  many  of  his  people,  'he 
overworked  wives,  and  I  think  of  that 
masterpiece  of  Balzac’s,  “The  Country 
Doctor.”  Mr.  Gilbert  has  and  is  labor¬ 
ing  under  many  disadvantages,  but  I 
am  satisfied  is  doing  a  wonderful  work. 
The  discouraging  part  of  it  is  lie  is  only 
covering  a  small  portion  of  the  small 
Htate  of  Connecticut  when  the  need  is 
so  great.  I  hope  that  the  articles  will  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  interested  in  the 
back  country,  especially  the  country  min¬ 
isters.  p- 

Connecticut 


Kenyon  :  “Welsh  rarebit  always  keeps 
me  awake  at  night.”  Kenton:  “It  don’t 
trouble  me.  It’s  the  cats  that  keep  me 
awake."  Kenyon  :  “I  never  cat  cats.” — 
London  Telegraph. 
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THE  KU  R  A.  L. 

Things  to  Eat. 


Canned  Chicken. 

Mrs.  T -  has  canned  chicken  for 

years  with  splendid  success.  1 1  or  recipe 
is  as  follows:  Cook  the  chicken  until  the 
meat  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
bones.  Pack  the  meat  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  glass  jars,  leaving  an  inch  or 
more  unfilled  space  at  the  top.  Put  cov¬ 
ers  in  place  without  the  rubber  bands, 
place  cans  in  boiler  with  false  bottom 
and  enough  cold  water  to  cover  half  of 
cans.  Bring  to  ;I  boil  and  boil  one  hour. 
Remove  cans  from  boiler,  remove  covers 
and  (ill  space  with  melted  butter;  re¬ 
place  covers  with  rubber  bands  and  seal. 
Always  examine  cans,  using  only  perfect 
ones;  always  use  new  rubber  bands. 
Chicken  canned  in  this  way  will  keep 
almost  any  length  of  time.  The  same 
process  cans  turkey  equally  well. 

NETTIE  C.  BOYCE. 


Favorite  Chicken  Recipes. 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  “Fa¬ 
vorite  Chicken  Recipes,”  I  am  sending 
you  several  that  all  who  partake  pro¬ 
nounce — good — better — best.  By  frying 
chicken  in  the  following  manner  they 
can  be  used  up  to  the  age  of  nine  months 
and  be  as  tender  and  I  think  much  bet¬ 
ter  flavored  than  when  list'd  so  young. 

Fried  Chicken. — Clean  carefully,  draw 
and  disjoint  the  fowl.  Season  well  and 
roll  each  piece  in  flour.  Brown  in  hot 
fat  in  an  iron  frying  pan.  Use  part  lard 
and  part  butter  for  the  fat,  and  have 
very  hot,  so  the  pieces  will  brown  quick¬ 
ly.  When  nicely  browned,  cover  and 
heat  very  hot,  then  add  a  cup  of  boiling 
water,  cover  closely  and  put  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  where  it  will  simmer  for  an 
hour.  When  ready  to  serve  remove 
chicken  and  make  gravy  from  liquor. 
Chicken  fried  in  this  way  is  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  fried  chicken  which  is 
often  dry,  hard  and  tasteless  or  not  half 
cooked.  Add  a  cup  of  rich  milk,  for  va¬ 
riety,  in  place  of  the  cup  of  boiling 
water. 

Chicken  with  Biscuit  Dumplings. — 
Clean  carefully  and  disjoint  a  good  fat 
hen.  Cook  until  flesh  is  very  tender,  by 
boiling  slowly.  Remove  the  bones, 
slightly  thicken  the  broth  and  put  all 
into  a  baking  pan  or  milk  pan.  Make,  a 
good  rich  biscuit  dough,  roll  thin  and  cut 
with  small  cutter.  Have  chicken  very 
hot  and  cover  the  top  with  the  biscuit; 
bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  biscuits  are 
well  baked  and  brown.  Serve  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  baked. 

Creamed  Chicken. — Cook  a  good  fat 
hen  till  the  flesh  falls  from  the  hones. 
Pick  the  meat  into  small  bits,  but  do  not 
chop  or  grind  it.  Butter  a  baking  pan 
and  roll  crisp  soda  crackers  quite  fine. 
Put  layer  of  cracker  crumbs  in  pan,  then 
layer  of  chicken  until  chicken  is  all  used. 
Season  and  pour  over  enough,  part  milk 
and  part  chicken  broth  to  nearly  cover. 
Layer  of  crackers  on  top.  Bake  in  a 
slow  oven  one  hour. 

Macaroni  and  Chicken. — Boil  macaroni 
in  plenty  of  salted  water  until  tender, 
drain  and  pour  over  it  cold  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  sticky.  Let  drain  well.  Melt 
a  generous  piece  of  butter  in  a  frying 
pan,  pour  in  the  macaroni,  stir  until  the 
butter  is  well  distributed,  let  cook  until 
macaroni  is  hot,  then  pour  over  it  hot 
chicken  broth  that  has  been  slightly 
thickened,  add  at  least  a  cup  of  diced 
chicken,  let  simmer  a  few  minutes  and 
serve  hot.  A  cup  of  tomato  added  gives 
variety.  E.  M.  E. 


Preparing  Lunches  for  School  Children. 

The  schools  are  now  beginning,  and 
those  of  us  who  are  obliged  to  send 
noonday  lunches  will  bo  kept  busy  plan¬ 
ning  what  to  send  to  tempt  the  appe¬ 
tites  of  our  boys  and  girls.  I  am  very 
careful  not  to  send  edibles  that  cannot 
be  easily  digested.  Indigestible  food 
causes  dullness  or  inactivity  of  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  by  overtaxing  the  system,  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  in  rich  pastry,  sweets, 
cakes  and  pickles  is  to  be  deplored,  and 
is  especially  harmful  to  children.  So 
while  we  should  see  that  the  luncheon 
consists  of  a  variety  of  the  class  of  foods 
which  are  necessary  to  growth  and  en¬ 
ergy  we  should  also  see  that  it  conforms 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the 


health  and  mind  of  each  child.  To  im¬ 
proper  diet  the  dullness,  illness  or  peev¬ 
ishness  of  children  can  too  often  be 
traced. 

Never  do  I  put  lunch  in  a  tin  bucket. 
If  1  had  to  eat  my  dinner  out  of  a  tin  pail 
I  would  not  want  it.  I  use  a  basket 
that  is  large  enough  with  a  lid  that 
fastens  down.  The  basket  is  lined  with 
clean  white  paper  with  no  ink  print.  The 
oil  paper  in  cracker  boxes  is  fine  and  I 
use  that  mostly.  I  put  small  dishes  at 
the  bottom  always.  Whatever  I  have 
it  is  put  in  these  dishes.  I  also  have 
small  glasses  to  hold  stewed  fruit,  and 
bright  clean  teaspoons  with  which  to  eat 
if.  The  food  is  covered  with  oil  paper, 
clean  doilies  being  placed  on  top  of  that. 
I  often  add  a  bottle  of  sweet  milk  or 
chocolate  and  sometimes  water  if  the 
water  at  school  Is  bad.  The  advantage 
of  using  a  basket  is  that  it  lets  the  air 
in  and  so  nothing  absorbs  the  scent 
of  any  food  that  has  odor.  I  always  aim 
to  have  the  luncheon  as  wholesome  an  I 
neat  ns  possible,  and  to  vary  the  menu 
so  as  to  avoid  sameness.  I  use  toast  a 
good  deal,  ns  the  children  are  very  fond 
of  it.  I  butter  bread  and  sprinkle  cheese 
thickly  on  it,  put  in  the  oven  and  when 
the  cheese  melts  I  spread  it  all  over  the 
slice  and  brown  slightly.  It  is  good  to 
eat,  looks  nice  and  there  is  no  muss  about 
it.  Sometimes  I  roll  biscuit  out  flat  and 
when  nearly  done  put  the  cheese  on  and 
proceed  the  snme  as  for  bread,  all  just  for 
a  change. 

I  make  all  kinds  of  omelets  for  the 
lunch  basket.  Beat  two  eggs,  put  in  four 
tablespoon  fills  of  sweet  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cornstarch  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Pour  into  a  hot  pan  with  a  little 
butter  in  it  and  let  it  set  and  brown 
slightly.  Then  double  it  over  one  side 
and  the  result  will  he  a  nice  lunch  dish. 
If  a  teaspoonful  <  f  sugar  is  added  it  wid 
he  a  sweet  omelet.  Chopped  meat  c  • 
crumbled  cheese  or  anything  that  tastes 
good  can  be  added.  I  usually  put  some 
plain  cookies  in  the  lunch  basket.  Nice 
little  turnover  pies  of  plain  biscuit  dough 
filled  with  any  kind  of  fruit  and  baked 
crisp  and  brown  are  good.  They  are  also 
nice  filled  with  minced  chicken,  ham  or 
any  meat.  Pressed  beef  is  nice  cut  in 
slices. 

My  children  are  very  fond  of  light  buns 
or  rolls.  To  make  them  when  making 
bread  before  molding  it  into  loaves  I  take 
a  piece  of  the  light  bread  dough,  about 
the  size  of  a  teacup,  and  put  it  in  a  low 
gallon  jar,  adding  one  teacupful  of  warm 
water,  one-half  teacupful  of  granulated 
sugar,  a  piece  of  lard  about  the  size  of 
an  egg  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  place 
where  it  will  remain  warm  while  I  mold 
my  bread  into  loaves.  Then  the  contents 
of  the  jar  are  mixed  into  a  smooth  mass 
and  flour  added  to  mold  into  a  smooth  loaf 
like  bread.  It  is  then  set  to  rise  till  even¬ 
ing.  Then  I  mold  it  into  buns  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  placing  them  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart  in  a  large  greased  dripping 
pan,  covering  with  a  cloth,  then  let  it 
rise  till  morning.  The  first  thing  next 
morning  I  bake  them  carefully,  and  they 
are  light  and  delicious.  For  a  pleasing 
change  I  add  a  lump  of  jelly  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  bun,  pinching  the  dough  well 
together  over  the  jelly.  For  the  light 
rolls  I  roll  the  dough  out  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  buns.  Then  I  spread  them 
with  a  little  butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon,  roll  up  and  cut  off  in 
rings  about  one-half  of  an  inch  thick, 
place  them  in  the  pan  and  proceed  as 
for  making  buns.  I  exercise  care  in  bak¬ 
ing  to  prevent  burning. 

Excellent  foods  for  children  are  rice 
and  milk  and  rice  pudding.  Fruit  in  some 
form  should  always  be  a  part  of  the 
luncheon.  Fish  and  eggs  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  as  they  are  flesh  formers  or  tissue 
builders.  When  well  cooked  oatmeal  is  a 
cereal  that  is  nutritious.  It  is  a  brain 
food  and  may  be  made  to  form  a  portion 
of  the  luncheon  as  in  crackers  or  cookies. 
Well  baked  graham  bread  is  excellent  for 
children,  and  if  a  small  piece  spread  with 
jelly  or  butter  is  sent  with  the  other 
breadstuff  it  is  sure  to  be  eaten,  but  it 
is  not  best  to  send  graham  bread  alto¬ 
gether,  for  children  are  quite  certain  to 
become  tired  of  it.  Raw  apples  are  good 
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for  the  children  to  eat  at  recess.  My  boys 
and  girls  usually  take  these  along  in  their 
pockets  or  otherwise.  A  neat  lunch  nice¬ 
ly  put  up  is  sure  to  please  and  tempt 
the  appetite.  But  “any  old  thing”  dump¬ 
ed  in  a  tin  bucket  and  the  lid  slammed 
on  will  disgust  the  youngsters  and  cause 
what  appetite  they  have  to  leave  them. 
Then  the  mother  will  wonder  why  John 
and  Mary  ate  no  dinner.  Of  course,  I 
don’t  say  that  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  prepares  a  luncheon  in  this  manner. 
We  all  know  better. 

Illinois.  Mils.  MAKY  E.  UNDERWOOD. 


Old-fashioned  Cornmeal. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  investigating  the  keeping  qualities 
of  cornmeal.  It  seems  that  stone-ground 
meal  spoils  much  more  quickly  than  meal 
made  in  the  modern  mill  by  the  roller 
process.  Thus  the  stone-ground  meal, 
much  desired  for  muffins,  hoe  cake,  etc., 
should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after 
milling. 

The  palatable  characteristic  taste  of 
the'  stone-ground  meal  is  largely  due  to 
the  oil  contained  in  the  germ  of  the  corn. 
As  the  whole  kernel  of  corn  is  ground  in 
the  stone  or  French  burr  mill  this  oil 
is  pressed  out  in  the  process  and  imparts 
its  flavor  to  the  meal.  In  the  roller  null 
process  the  germ  is  taken  from  the  corn 
before  rolling  by  a  machine  called  a  do- 
germinator,  and  hut  little  of  the  oil  gets 
into  the  meal.  The  germ,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  meal,  causes  it  to  spoil 
quickly.  So  the  very  thing  that  imparts 
the  desirable  flavor  to  the  meal  will  also 
injure  its  keeping  qualities.  In  some 
cases  in  stone-ground  meal  the  germ  is 
removed  by  bolting  after  grinding.  This 
improves  the  keeping  quality  over  that 
of  unbolted  meal,  but  does  not  make  it 
equal  in  keeping  qualities  to  the  meal 
made  by  extracting  the  germ  before  mill¬ 
ing. 

The  term  “water-ground”  meal  applies 
to  the  product  ground  hy  stones  without 
regard  to  whether  the  motive  power  is 
water,  steam  or  electricity. 


Cabbage  Slaw  for  Winter  Use. — Chop 
the  cabbage  and  salt  as  for  the  table; 
put  vinegar  sweetened  to  taste  in  an 
enameled  vessel  and  let  come  to  the  boil, 
pour  over  the  cabbage  and  stir  up  well; 
pack  in  glass  jars,  covering  well  with  the 
vinegar,  and  seal.  If  pepper  is  desired 
add  when  you  go  to  use.  An  over-supply 
of  early  cabbage  may  be  utilized  in  this 
way. 
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73  Latest  New  York 
WVaBB  Paper  Patterns 

Write  us  a  postal  enrd  now  for  this  remarkable  free  book. 
If  you  are  planning  to  beautify  ami  brighten  your  horr.3 
this  fall  or  next  spring,  don’t  miss  these  75  actual  sarnnk  \ 
of  New  York's  most  tlmmiing  wall  papers.  You  will  he 
amazed  at  our  wondcrlully  low  prices  for  thia  high-grade 
wall  paper,  beginning  at 
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William  Stores 

8621  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

MOST  MONEY 

DRILLING  WELLS 
WITH  1  HE  GREAT 


Gamollno  Traction 


It  i1.  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  Well  Drilling,  Pros¬ 
pecting  and  Blast  Hole 
Machine.  Mado  in 
many  sizes  and  kinds. 
Address 

LOOMIS  DRIU.  CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Kreo  Drillers’  Rook  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Many  sizes;  true 
tlon  anil  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
nutko  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  nRIILFR  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls  Pa 


Make  Your  Stream,  Do  Your  Pumping 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  ol  3  Icct  or  more,  install  a 
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RIFE  RAM 

R«*ata  enginut*  and  windmillrt.  No  freoz- 
Ing,  nogjmolino.  liltlo  utUintion,  few  re 
pair*.  Over  1 1 .<>00  In  use.  Satmfnclion 
irunruntoed.  Onu  iwriwyH.  "Never  minne.1 
a  ntroko  InHynaro.’*  Op*  m  toil  with  either  pneumatic  nr  grav¬ 
ity  tunk  tiywUrrn.  Writa  today  for  catalog  and  fruo  estimate. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.  3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  Now  York 
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STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 


Sheep  in  America,  Wing .  $1.00 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 

Harper  . 1.40 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Butter 
Making,  l'uhlow  . 50 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Bead  Work 


MOTHING  is  more  fascinating  or  more  in  vogue  at  this  time  than 
Indian  Bead  Work  articles.  We  have  procured  an  outfit  for 
making  these  articles,  which  will  be  sent,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  for 

ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 

OR 

THREE  YEARLY  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

f  One  of  these  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year.) 

1  his  outfit  consists  of  a  Patented  Loom  for  making  articles,  an  instruc¬ 
tion  and  design  book,  a  spool  of  cotton,  twelve  H.  Milward  Sons’  needles, 
seven  bottles  of  colored  beads — dark  blue,  green,  light  blue,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white— a  complete  outfit  to  start  the  work. 

Every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  these  home-made 
articles. 

Your  neighbor  needs  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  he  is  not  a  reader 
get  his  subscription.  If  be  is  a  subscriber  get  his  renewal. 

These  articles  will  net  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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New  York  State  Shropshire 


The  picture  shows  a  purebred  Shrop¬ 
shire  yearling  ram,  one  of  40  owned  by 
Henry  L.  Ward  well.  The  Shropshire  is 
highly  valued  as  a  general  purpose  sheep, 
combining  wool,  mutton,  size  and  prolifi¬ 
cacy  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  lambs 
mature  quickly  and  fatten  easily.  Shrop- 
shires  make  a  desirable  cross  in  flocks  of 
ordinary  grade  sheep. 

Millet  for  Silage. 

Does  millet  make  good  silage?  Where 
should  it  be  placed  in  the  silo  to  keep 
the  best?  Should  it  be  mixed  with  the 
corn  or  put  in  separately?  G.  e.  b. 

Itoscoe,  N.  Y. 

Millet  will  make  a  fair  quality  of  sil¬ 
age,  not  as  good  as  corn,  and  on  the 


machinery  to  put  it  in  the  silo,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  let  bundles  of  corn 
lie  on  the  ground  a  few  days  rather  than 
put  it  in  shock  and  have  it  dry  out.  I 
have  not  had  experience  with  corn  cut 
into  silo  dry  and  moistened  with  water. 
I  should  think  if  it  was  necessary  to  use 
water  to  moisten  the  silage  it  should  be 
forced  into  the  blower  drum,  getting  the 
water  well  mixed  with  the  dry  cut  corn. 
One  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
silo  with  cut  green  corn  could  soon  tell 
when  there  was  sufficient  water  mixed  in 
with  the  dry  cut  corn. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  beedle. 


Only  eight  States  showed  an  increase 
in  sheep  production  for  1913  over  1912, 
and  yet  the  shortage  amounts  to  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  for  the  year  1913 
over  the  previous  year.  In  view  of  the 
decline  there  is  surely  a  future  in  sheep. 
The  fifty  million  kept  on  our  farms  back 


Shropshire  Yearling  Ram. 


whole  we  would  prefer  to  dry  the  millet 
as  hay  rather  than  cut  it  into  the  sil¬ 
age.  It  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
weather,  as  in  a  very  damp  season  coarse 
millet  is  rather  hard  to  cure.  If  it  can 
be  dried  reasonably,  we  should  prefer  to 
make  hay  of  it  to  feed  along  with  the 
silage.  If  it  went  into  the  silo  at  all  we 
should  prefer  to  mix  it  in  with  the  corn 
without  cutting. 


Making  Artificial  Silage. 

On  page  1078  you  advise  P.  M.  A. 
against  a  small  silo,  and  to  feed  his 
roughage  dry,  “made  appetizing  by  some 
of  the  approved  plans  of  feeding.”  Per¬ 
haps  many  of  your  readers,  including  the 
writer,  will  have  a  good  deal  of  corn¬ 
stalk  roughage  to  feed  this  Winter,  and 
it  might  be  very  instructive  reading  if 
you  give  us  a  brief  review  of  some  of 
the  best  of  these  “approved  plans  of  feed¬ 
ing”  this  roughage  dry.  a.  m.  p. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 

We  have  described  this  method  of 
handling  corn  fodder  so  many  times  that 
it  seemed  as  if  our  readers  were  all  fam¬ 
iliar  with  it.  We  call  the  product  “arti¬ 
ficial  silage.”  Dry  cornstalks  are  cut  or 
shredded  in  the  usual  way  and  packed 
into  hogsheads  or  vats.  Boiling  water  is 
poured  over  them  or  steam  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  through  a  pipe  or  tube.  This  is 
covered  over  to  hold  the  steam  and  the 
stalks  are  left  in  this  condition  over 
night.  The  steam  softens  them  so  that 
the  cattle  will  eat  them  far  better  than 
they  will  the  dry  fodder.  To  make  them 
more  appetizing  a  quart  or  two  of  waste 
molasses  is  poured  into  the  hogshead 
over  the  stalks  just  before  the  hot  water 
or  steam  is  applied.  This  molasses 
spreads  through  the  mass  and  gives  it  a 
pleasant  taste,  and  the  cattle  will  eat  far 
more  of  this  artificial  silage  than  they 
ever  would  of  the  chopped  dry  stalks. 


When  to  Cut  Silage  Corn. 

My  experience  teaches  that  corn  should 
be  quite  well  matured  to  make  good 
sweet  silage.  If  corn  is  too  green  and 
juicy  one  gets  a  sour  silage.  Should  the 
corn  be  6ver-ripe  there  is  danger  of  mold 
and  the  silage  does  not  seem  as  palatable 
to  the  stock.  I  have  put  in  frosted  corn 
that  was  rather  immature,  and  took  out 
pretty  good  silage,  but  is  was  sour,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  had  the  feeding  value 
of  silage  cut  in  the  silo  from  more  ma¬ 
ture  corn.  Let  the  corn  get  well  glazed  ; 
some  ears  will  get  ripe  but  there  will 
be  immature  ears  enough  to  offset  the 
ripe  ones.  Cut  the  corn  about  a  day  or 
two  before  putting  in  silo,  without  it  has 
been  frosted  and  has  many  dry  leaves, 
and  let  it  lie  on  ground.  This  will  let 
a  part  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  wilt  and 
prevents  the  silage  from  being  over  juicy. 
It  makes  a  sweeter  silage.  If  one  has 
corn  well  matured  and  cannot  get  the 


in  the  early  eighties  has  dwindled  down 
to  a  little  over  thirty-four  and  one-half 
million.  Lambs  command  higher  prices 
than  steers  and  can  be  kept  more  cheap¬ 
ly.  One  cow  demands  of  pasturage  and 
feed  that  which  eight  sheep  would  con¬ 
sume,  and  Joe  Wing  says  that  every 
sheep  is  worth  $10  a  year.  There  is  less 
labor  in  caring  for  the  sheep,  and  the 
ewe  deserves  a  chance  on  the  dairy  and 
grain  farm. 


“Meridale  Facts” 


147  cows  in  jhe  Meridale  Herd  average  7994  lbs.  milk, 
518  lbs.  butter,  in  yearly  authenticated  test  work,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Register  of  Merit  rules  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  78$  of  them  qualified  for 
Class  AA,  indicating  that  they  performed  under  normal 
conditions  the  normal  functions  of  both  lactation  and 
motherhood. 

The  average  yearly  field  of  tested  Meridale  Jerseys  has 
increased  1045  lbs.  milk,  104  lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  in  six 
years’  work. 

If  such  FACTS  interest  you,  we  would  like  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  “Meridale  Facts”  for  1915.  Address: 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special  Price 

ON  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Calves  and  yearlings.  Send  for  list,  stating 
class  and  age  of  animal  you  want.  We 
can  and  will  please  you. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS — Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  and  bulls.  Chenango  lias  the  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  call  at 
FARM  BUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug  .  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Young  Stock  for  Sale-;,” 

grade  tuberculin-tested  cows  sired  by  fine  registered 
Holstein  Bull.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Address 

WILLIAM  BROOKS,  Supt.,  Hungerkill  Farm.Voorheesviile,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Service  MrSS^TSSt'&’fSi 

to  10  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

Ontario  Don  Pi etj 

white:  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  hull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  hulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK 

at 


CROWN  PRINCE  MECHTHILDE  DE  KOL 

Yes,  a  bull  like  this  will  bear  considerable  inspection.  He  isn’t  one 
of  the  kind  we  sometimes  show  because  we  have  to  and  then  wish  you 
would  forget. 

LOOK  AT  HIM 

again  and  remember  fourteen  of  his  daughters  and  five  granddaughters 
feature 

THE  HAVERHILL  SALE 

OCT.  1,  1915,  at  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Another  feature  is  the  entire 

DISPERSION  of  the  E.  D.  TAYLOR  HERD 

One  of  the  largest  consignors  is  M.  E.  Woodworth.  Seven  of  his 
consignment  are  sired  by  Mr.  Woodworth’s  herd  sire,  The  King  of 
Butter  Kings  12th,  whose  sire,  the  $4,000  bull,  The  King  of  Butter 
Kings,  is  a  son  of  the  $10,000  bull,  The  Milk  &  Butter  King,  and  the 
$8,000  cow,  Pontiac  Rag  Apple. 

Looking  over  the  entries  we  also  find 

7  sired  by  Schuiling  of  Maple  George.  This  is  a  bunch  of  good 
ones,  too. 

6  sired  by  a  son  or  from  daughters  of  King  Pontiac  Asiatic,  one  of 
the  good  sons  of  his  famous  sire,  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

4  sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  32-lb.  cow,  Lyndon  Alcartra  Polkadot. 

2  sired  by  Sir  Cornucopia  Colantha. 

Nor  would  we  want  you  to  overlook  those  splendid  young  things 
wherein  we  find  as  grandsires  such  famous  bulls  as  Colantha  Johanna 
Lad,  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad  Jr.,  7th;  Pietje  22d’s  Woodcrest 
Lad,  Johanna  Rue  3d’s  Lad,  Aaggie  Cornucopia  3d’s  Count,  Henger- 
veld  De  Kol,  Lilith  Pauline  De  Kol’s  Count,  Lord  Netherland  De  Kol, 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  7th,  King  Pontiac  Asiatic,  Johanna  De  Kol  Sar¬ 
castic  Lad,  Dutchland  Colantha  Lad,  etc.,  etc. 

This  sale  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  pick  of  some  promising 
heifers  or  nice  youn'g  cows,  animals  that  have  excellent  prospects  be¬ 
fore  them  and  that  look  like  exceptionally  good  propositions  to  take 
home  and  develop. 

The’sale  will  commence  at  10  a.  m.  at  the  Kenoza  Driving  Park.  Be 
on  hand  early  and  look  them  over.  The  best  bargains  are  usually  the 
first  ones  sold. 

All  animals  over  6  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  State 
approved  veterinarians. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc.,  Sale  Mgrs.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.06.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  1(.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  EAKMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff0ro  ?a!e,r^u  1 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliitteuanao.  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  JERSEYS 

The  kind  that  pay.  We  have  listed  for  sale  a  pure  bred  hull 
one  year  old  on  Sept.  15th,  Solid  light  grey  with  Ida*  k  p"lnts. 
A  fine  extra  large  animal.  Dam  is  St.  Laml*ert.  Sire  in 
grandson  of  the  IMPORTED  JAP.  We  have  many  other,  both 
pure  bred  ami  high  grade  Jerseys.  llKLAW  ARE  CO. 
JERSEY  BREEDERS  ASSO.,  Franklin,  N*  Y. 


irDCFVQ— Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  $50  to  $100. 
J  BIvijIj  I  ,3  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows.  $100  to  $250. 
Heavy  producing  Imp.  and  Reg.  of  Merit  Stock.  Blood 
— Eminent  Raleigh,  Gamboges  Knight,  Oxford  Lad, 
etc.  All  Stock  offered  hacked  by  Official  butter  records. 
OAK.WOOD  FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


penny  FOB  gFBUIPF— 1 PRICES,  S7b  00  to  S150  00 

KlAUT  run  itnWIUL  Registere<i Holstein.(llj 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
hacking.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  A  Iso  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  iist.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS.  RYE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION  Registered  Jersey  hull 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  .and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  ^T^i^RS^f, 

1  HEIFKlt  CALVES—  for  sale.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

CI1AKI.es  G.  EOSTEK,  box  1.3,  Murrislunii,  Net,  Jersey 


On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season 

$1 00.00  Will  Buy  a  Pureblood 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull 

14  months  of  age,  whose  sire  sold  for  $6,000.00. 
All  papers  and  delivery  to  express  office. 

H.  B.  SWEET, Clarendon  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

An  exceptional  offer  of  purebred  cows,  heifers 
and  calves.  Many  to  freshen  soon.  Also  desirable 
grade  cows  of  both  breeds.  Single  animalsor  car  lots. 
Bulls  ami  hail  calves  at  the  lowest  prices  we  ever 
offered  them.  A  few  Percheron  colts. 

Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Association 
C.  O.  Carman,  Sec’y.  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS  ?-'". 

at  auc¬ 
tion — Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Tuesday,  Sept. 
28th;  30  high-grade  Holsteins,  fresh  and  close 

springers;  10  yearling  heifers;  registered  and  high- 
grade  hulls,  ready  for  service;  5  registered  bull 
calves,  sired  by  a  34  brother  to  the  $25,000  hull ;  2  reg¬ 
istered  cows.  Meet  us  there.  REAGAN  BROS.,  Tully,  N.Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [VTuTe&Te 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


THE  KURA  L,  NEW-YORKER 
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.  Breeding  from  Twin  Bulls. 

I  am  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
J.r»  months  old  twin  bull,  but  have  been 
advised  by  some  friends  that  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  twin  bull  is  very  liable  to 
be  twins  and  deteriorate  stock.  Let  me 
know  if  you  would  advise  the  purchase 
of  such  a  bull  for  breeding  purposes. 

New  Britain,  Conn,  m.  p.  s. 

ft  is  the  common  practice  of  respon¬ 
sible  breeders  not  to  retain  a  bull  for 
breeding  purposes  where  its  twin  mate 
was  a  female.  If  both  of  the  twins  were 
males  the  trouble  experienced  through  a 
lack  of  potency  would  be  eliminated.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  any  definite  in¬ 
formation  that  would  enable  us  to  stale 
with  any  degree  of  positiveness  that  a 
twin  bull  is  any  more  apt  to  be  the  sir? 
of  twins  than  any  other  individual.  I 
would  discard  a  bull  who  had  a  twin  sin¬ 
ter,  and  neither  would  I  keep  a  bull  for 
breeding  purposes  that  was  one  of  the 
twins  in  case  he  was  under  size  and 
lacked  the  vigor  and  vitality  that  is  so 
essential  in  breeding  animals.  Of  course, 
we  must  recognize  heredity  as  a  factor  in 
all  breeding  activities,  but  it  is  not  my 
belief  that  there  is  very  much  danger  of 
such  an  animal  siring  a  preponderance 
of  twins.  F.  C.  MINKLER. 


danger.  The  only  danger  consists  in 
feeding  an  unbalanced  ration.  All  above 
combinations  are  calculated  according  to 
recognized  standards.  They  will  be  found 
strictly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Indiana.  e.  w.  g. 


Trouble  With  Sow, 

I  have  one  sow  that  is  to  have  a  litter 
of  pigs  shortly.  She  will  not  eat  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  move  around 
but  a  very  little.  She  is  in  good  order 
and  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  ails  this  sow? 

New  Hampshire.  n.  v.  m. 

We  fear  that  the  sow  is  carrying  dead 
pigs  and  if  so  they  should  be  removed,  if 
they  are  not  expelled  naturally.  An  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  made  by  an  expert. 

a.  s.  A. 


Questions  About  Goats. 

In  breeding  goats  how  long  does  it  take 
for  gestation?  When  is  the  time  for  them 
to  come  in?  What  care  is  given  mother 
before  and  after  birth?  My  goat  is  a 
tliree-year-old  half-bred  if  not  purebred 
Angora  goat.  o.  n. 

New  York. 

Goats  may  be  bred  at  any  time  of  the 
year  and  the  kids  wall  be  dropped  about 
five  months  later  (147  to  152  days),  the 
period  of  gestation  being  the  same  as 
with  sheep.  The  mother  goat  should 
have  dry,  warm  and  comfortable  quarters 
when  time  for  her  young  to  be  born,  and 
the  kids  should  not  be  exp  >sed  to  cold 
or  storm.  Kids  are  very  tender  until 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  several 
weeks  and  must  be  kept  dry  and  warm 
and  be  well  nourished.  They  may  be 
weaned  at  from  three  to  four  months, 
having  been  allowed  a  little  green  food 
as  soon  as  they  would  begin  to  eat 
it  and  then  may  have  grain  in  addition 
to  their  other  food,  oats  being  one  of 
the  host  grain  foods  for  them. 

M.  n.  d. 


Feeding  Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  is  becoming  more  popular  as  a 
soil  renovator  and  rejuvenator  as  the 
years  roll  by.  Not  only  is  it  a  wonderful 
retainer  of  soil  fertility,  but  it  is  also  an 
excellent  builder  of  strength  and  milk 
producer.  Being  very  rich  in  protein, 
care  should  be  exercised  in  feeding  it.  It 
will  not  do  to  allow  animals  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  it  under  any  circumstances,  but 
should  be  combined  with  some  other  feed 
for  best  results.  After  the  Fall  sowing 
is  past,  the  horses  will  be  at  light  work. 
Under  this  condition  feed  them  two  parts 
green  Alfalfa  to  three  parts  oat  hay.  An¬ 
other  good  combination  is  five  parts 
Alfalfa  hay  to  six  parts  Timothy  hay. 
If  your  horses  are  spending  some  time 
on  the  range,  either  of  the  above  pairs 
of  feeds  will  supplement.  If  some  grain 
feed  is  desirable  feed  two  parts  bran  to 
three  parts  corn.  It  is  understood  that 
all  proportions  are  by  weight.  The  above 
combinations  put  into  practice  will  effect 
a  most  satisfactory  change  from  popular 
feeding  methods.  If  correctly  fed  Alfalfa 
may  be  made  a  reliable  milk  producer. 
The  following  formula,  including  this  re¬ 
markable  feed,  will  give  most  satisfactory 
results : 

Corn  silage  . 247.7  lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay  .  80.4  lbs. 

Wheat  bran .  76.3  lbs. 

Gluten  feed  .  39.5  lbs. 

The  bran  and  gluten  thoroughly  mixed 
is  115.8  pounds.  Feea  your  cows  10 
pounds,  Alfalfa  hay,  13  pounds  combined 
ground  feed  and  28  pounds  silage.  The 
preceding  numbers  may  be  multiplied  or 
divided  by  the  same  number  without 
changing  the  proportion  which  should  be 
observed  in  all  cases.  According  to 
amount  of  feed  secured  upon  pasture, 
try  your  cows  on  above  formula  and  note 
the  difference  in  milk  production.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  overfeed.  They  can 
eat  their  fill  once  or  twice  daily  without 


SHEEP 

Registered  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  Ewes.  Best  of  breeding.  Prices  light. 

J.  A.  LEGERWOOD,  -  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shrops hires'^™  f«d«n  vLEEtudiTr9 

1 F  you  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
I  or  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  "book- 
■  let"  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

hj.  hj,  STEV  ENS  &  SONS,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  nbT * ®*ehringfthf&£ 

bouilett,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Cots  wo  Id  an  <1  (  heviot  Rains 
and  Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroc  and  Es¬ 
sex  sows  and  boars,  all  ages.  Prices  right.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep'^f6^ 

Ewes  for  rale.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  tiger,  Gladstone,  n.j. 

Hampshire  Ram  Lambs-?o0c£ d 

prices.  WM.  MERRY,  Relmont,  New  York 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

For  Sale— (IMPORTED  JERSEYS)-*”;  J": 

sey  cows,  all  young,  several  others  due  soon.  Two 
heifer  calves  out  of  Imp.  dams.  Imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper.  Have  very  popular  breeding.  Tuberculin 
tested.  Priee  reasonable.  Write  for  particulars. 
Photos  on  request.  JERSEY  GLEN  FARM,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Two  Grade  Guernsey  Cows  7o  n°t  h  s-'oio 

HEIFER.  Price,  $250.  L.  Lyou,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

Want  to  Buy  20  Guernsey  Cows 

'  Grades.”  Must  be  young  and  good  ones.  M  B.  SMITH. 
Post  office  address,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1,  Jobstown,  N.  J, 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

one  month  to  fourteen  months  old;  fashionably 
bred;  good  size.  A  part  from  A.  H.  stock.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.  RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Sprinos,  N.Y. 

F OR  SALE 

Fifty  Head  of  High-Grade  Guernsey  Cattle 

carrying  from  ST1"*  and  upwards  Guernsey  blood. 
Ages  range  from  two  to  seven  years.  Many  of  them 
will  freshen  this  fall. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  -  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

THE.  GUERNSEY  is  popuwo^ong 

The  dairy-men  who  appreciate  that  Eco¬ 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  larger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.Vt. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  ail  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  1’redominant.  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auclienbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

HerdljrshireCaltle-^I".^^!^^.^ 

ble.  Price,  four  hundred.  M.  WINNE,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

HerpfnrH  fSttln  antl  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
iiciciuiu  vdlllc  all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale. 

Ausable  Valley  Farm,  KeeseviLle,  New  York 

SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

40  high  grade  Holstein  yearlings,  $35  each.  6  bulls, 

2  to  6  months  old,  Grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams,  $50  to  $75  each.  ?e  Holstein 
heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  express  paid  in  lots 
of  5.  Registered  and  high  grade  cows  at  very  low 
prices.  REAGAN  BROS..  TILLY,  NEW  YORK 

Dogs  and.  Ferrets 

FFRRFT8  FOP  F  BookIct  and  price  list  free 

rcniicid  run  OHLL  jno.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London,  0. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE~cfrf°gue 

C.  D.  MURRAY,  -  R.  2,  New  London,  Ohio 

fr»r  Saiga- E  ‘  411  6  r  color,  large  or 

rerrets  roroaie  SIlla„.  mated  pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co  .  Greenwich.  Ohio 

GnlllP  Plin<lTTl10  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
UUIIItJ  rU|JS  hounds.  Nelsou’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Say,  I’m  getting  wise  to  things  every  day. 
They  say 


What  do  you  know? 


MY  BROTHER  WAS  SOLD  FOR .  $25  non 

ANOTHER  BROTHER  WAS  SOLD  FOR . !  'U"' .  $195nn 

MY  SIRE  WAS  SOLD  FOR  .  . '  "  «iK  onn 

MY  SIRE'S  DAM  WAS  SOLD  FOR..... . ”  I !”!  I ‘  $10,000 

Total  . . . . . .  $62  500 

Average  for  the  four  . ’’'****’’**’****  $15,625 

“Some”  prices. 

The  records  of  my  two  nearest  dams  average 

Butter  7  days  • .  41  n 

Butter  30  days  . 164.22 

The  records  of  my  three  nearest  dams  (all  different  cows)  average 

Butter  7  days  .  97  19 

Butter  30  days  . . . . . . .  qq 

The  first  statement  can  be  made  of  but  one  other  bull  and  the  last 
can  be  made  of  no  other. 

Top  of  all  this  they  say  I  am  a  better  individual  than  either  my  sire 
or  two  noted  brothers  mentioned  above. 

I’m  only  one  reason  why  you  should  attend  the 

FOUR  GREAT  DAYS  OF  SALE 

November  15-16,  1915 
Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


November  17-18,  1915 
Holstein  Sale  Pavilion 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


of  good  ones  will  be  sold. 

All  over  6  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  state  approved 
veterinarians. 

For  catalog  write  early  to  the  sale  managers, 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  INC.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


r 


SWINE 


For  Sale  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TAR8ELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  fLATS  N  Y 


REGISTERED  0  I  C  ’S— 6  t0  8  weeks  Old.  Bred 

ntu  oitnLU  U.I.b.O  from  ]arg6i  healthy, 
prolific  stock.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER.  Harriman,  N.  Y. 

0. 1.C.’s  &  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars,  gilts,  bred  sows,  pigs 
for  immediate  shipment.  Trios  at  2  mos., 

$25;  at  3  mos.,  $40.  All  stock  registered. 
Large.  Healthy,  Prolific  parent  stock. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Rellvale,  New  York 

CHESTER  WHITES“Fo,ur  X®u"g  Sows  of  Quality 

tuucutv  r,  V,  C0  “nd  a  Choice  Boar  not  AKIN— 
iwtNIY  IJolIars  each;  Registered  in  purchaser’s 
name.  Write  today.  Address.  Eugene T.  Black, Scio, N  Y. 

Pedigree  Chester  Whites 

liidgeiy  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wka.  to  8  mos.  old;  6 
Jersey  Cows  2  to  6  yrs.  old; 
and  8  bull  calves  1  to  10 
mos.old.  50  Lincoln  lambs.  _ 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept,  t,  "  Eureka  Stock  Farm  West  Chester.  Penna 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKVV  STOCK  FA  KM.  R. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Foxhounds- D,°es,’ ^'MresY  P”P2  Pedigreed.  Guar 

ujiiuuiiuo  auteej  FieldFoxhounu  Ke 


Kennels.  Somers,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  * 

Ho  tew  are,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  745  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  0.  Sc  H.  B.  If  A  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn 

Berli  s  li  ires 

Bargains  in  boars  all  ages;  sows  bred  or  open. 
Sept.  jugs.  $10.  Best  breeding,  tvpe  and  quality 

H«  M.  TKRWILLIGER,  -  Kirkville,  N.  yi 

CEW  CHOICE  PUREBRE0  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  AND  BOARS 

‘  'tT’rn  last  sprme’s  litters.  *10  each  hot  worth  $15. 

CLOY  ERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Boar7>Pe‘^  fw;  v,iee 

individual.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.’S  FARM',  Binohamton.N.L 

BERKSHIRE$7The  ]?n£k  deeP-  h«ayy.  bone  type. 

friown  for  bl  eeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C,  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  be 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  I  probably  will  he  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  tl,e,r  requirements,  they  will  have  been  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
3lan  will  feel  tit  home  and  have  his  mind  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  busy  season  comes. 

K.  \  .  I5UCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Different  ages,  all  young,  bred  to  order.  Price  on 
application.  F.  T00KE.  Morneylight  Farm,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

DUROGS^-T,0.1,’^  pair:  not.  akin.  Pod.  Write 

uunuuo  SERENO  WEEKS,  l>e  Graff,  Ohio 

SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DCJROCS 

I  igs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y.' 


9LLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 

ma 


PIG  dollars  arc  BIG  dollars 

It*®  easy  to  turn  cheapest  feed 
to  flDeat  pork  via  Jersey 
My  new  pis  book  tells  ho 
lIo  it.  Free  on  request, 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months? 


L 


S  E  S 


250  Mules  for  Sale 

I  now  have  250  Mules  for  private  sale,  consisting  of 
four  months'  old  mule  colts.  Yearling  mules,  two 
year  old  green  mules,  and  broken  mules  of  all  sizes 
and  age.  Come  to  see  my  stock;  they  are  for  sale 
at  my  stables  in  York,  Pa.  JOE  KINDIG. 

COR  SALE— ONE  PAIR  WORK  HORSES — fn«t 
'  walkers.  Price.  *350.  L.  LYON,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI  F~ Thoroughbred  Percheron  Mare 
*  ^  ,  “T*  Colts  touted  in  1913,  (Spring.) 

K.  Grace,  La  Orangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices, 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

EXCELLENT  FAMILY  MARE  FOR  SALE 

Also  harness  and  surrey.  Mare  is  sound,  kind, 
true,  aiiywlieias;  an  extra  driver.  Weighs  1,100 
ami  in  foal  to  Reg.  Percheron  stallion.  Price,  *250- 

L. °C?1LITCiIFIELlD,ha,D!S8  ^fd&Uu^Vt: 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

Mares  and  holstein  cattle. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  Middlefleld,  Ohio 

Shetland  Ponie<5  HflBTZELlBR0S- 

I  K  11  ■  KJ  I  I  I  C  O  Sebring.  Ohio.  Ol.lest 

herd  In  Ijigjjest  Shetland  ProdaciiiK  County  in  U.  S.  *00  to  $15 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  • 
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Buying  Milk  by  Test 


Value  of  “Solids  Not  Fat.” — Re¬ 
garding  complaints  made  by  Holstein 
milk  producers  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  paying  for  fat  without  reference  to 
solids  other  than  fat,  I  have  made  out  a 
table  covering  milk  containing  three,  3.5, 
four,  4.5  and  five  per  cent,  of  fat.  The 
total  solids  are  given  in  each  case  and  the 
solids  not  fat.  These  analyses  are  based 
upon  the  average  of  many  samples  of  herd 
milk  produced  in  this  State.  In  column 

4  there  is  given  the  ratio  of  the  fat  to 
the  solids-not-fat  in  the  different  grades 
of  milk.  It  is  noticed  that,  as  the  milk 
increases  in  fat,  the  proportion  of  solids 
not  fat  increases  in  relation  to  fat.  This 
is  shown  in  the  fourth  column.  In  column 

5  there  is  shown  the  value  of  fat  in  each 
case  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  assuming  the 
milk  fat  to  have  a  value  of  33  1-3  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  not  far  from  present 
value.  This  column  represents  the  amount 
paid  for  the  different  kinds  of  milk  on  the 
basis  of  the  fat  content.  In  column  0  1 
have  attempted  to  give  a  value  for  the 
solids  not  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk.  I 
have  placed  the  figure  at  3 1-3  cents  a 
pound.  This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  market  value  of  skim-milk. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out  30  cents 
a  hundred  is  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
price  for  skim-milk.  Average  skim-milk 
contains  about  nine  pounds  of  solids  not 
fat  per  hundred,  and,  of  course,  if  we  as¬ 
sign  30  cents  for  nine  pounds  of  such 
solids  it  would  give  us  3 1-3  cents  a 
pound.  The  sixth  column  gives  the  values 
of  the  solids-not-fat  for  each  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  milks.  In  the  seventh  column  are 
given  the  total  results  contained  in  col¬ 
umns  5  and  G.  We  find  that  in  column  7 
the  value  of  the  fat  and  other  solids  in 
100  pounds  of  milk  is  ,$1.29  for  milk  con¬ 
taining  three  per  cent,  of  fat  and  $1.«53 
for  instance,  for  milk  containing  four  per 
cent,  of  fat  It  could  be  shown,  if  it  is 
not  readily  apparent  by  comparing  col¬ 
umns  5  and  6,  that  the  addition  of  29 
cents  to  one  dollar  in  the  case  of  three 
per  cent,  milk  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  the  case  of  milk  containing  a 
higher  percentage  of  fat.  In  other  words, 
the  addition  made  for  solids-not-fat  de¬ 
creases  in  proportion  to  fat  as  the  fat  in 
the  milk  increases.  This  is  shown  in  col¬ 
umn  4. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  made  the 
matter  very  clear  in  these  brief  state¬ 
ments,  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  true 
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(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

3. 

11.65 

8.05 

1:2.88 

$1.00 

$0.29 

$1.29 

3.50 

12.35 

8.85 

1:2.53 

1.17 

0.29 

1.46 

4. 

13.00 

9.00 

1:2.25 

1.33 

0.30 

1.03 

4.50 

13.80 

9.30 

1:2.07 

1.50 

0.31 

1.81 

5. 

14.50 

9.50 

1:1.90 

1.07 

0.32 

1.99 

that  the  milks  which  are  poorer  in  fat  will 
get  a  little  more  in  proportion  if  they  are 
paid  also  for  solids-not-fat  than  will  be 
the  case  with  the  milks  containing  more 
fat.  L.  L.  VAN  SI.YKE. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 


Improving  Egg  Production. 

I  have  not  seen  anything  in  your  col¬ 
umns  about  Hr.  Pearl’s  experiments  in 
breeding  poultry  for  egg  production.  His 
bulletins  are  pretty  heavy  reading  for 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  written 
up  in  popular  form,  but  I  have  obtained 
enough  from  them  to  help  me  a  great  deal 
with  my  pens,  and  it  may  help  others. 

The  principal  thing  I  got  from  them  is 
that  the  fact  a  hen  is  a  very  heavy 
layer  by  no  means  proves  her  daughters 
will  be  exceptionally  good  layers.  The 
daughter  of  the  son  of  a  very  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  has  a  better  chance  of  inheriting 
the  laying  qualities.  Rut  the  thing  to  do 
to  get  a  good  laying  flock,  if  you  can  do 
it,  is  to  breed  from  birds  whose  ances¬ 
tors  for  generations  back  have  all  been 
heavy  producers.  Dr.  Pearl’s  method  is 
by  tracing  pedigree  lines  for  many  gener¬ 
ations.  Selecting  the  best  hens  by  trap¬ 
nesting,  and  breeding  from  hens  that  are 
good  layers  without  regard  to  what  their 
ancestors  were,  is  mere  play  compared 
with  Pearl’s  pedigree  line  method.  Se¬ 
lecting  birds  whose  ancestors  for  many 
generations  have  all  been  heavy  layers,  is 


the  method  for  the  expert,  but  for  me, 
and  probably  for  the  majority  of  poultry- 
men,  it  is  very  difficult — so  difficult  that 
most  of  us  would  be  discouraged  before 
we  accomplished  much. 

You  may  smile  at  the  simplicity  of 
what  I  suggest.  Of  course  you  under¬ 
stand  my  advice  is  to  the  poultryman 
whose  egg  production  is  not  a  great  deal 
above  the  average.  Trap-nest  if  you  want 
to,  but  first,  the  essential  thing  is  to  pick 
some  good  straight  breeder  of  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  stock.  Buy  a  few  good  birds,  and 
then  every  year  or  so  get  a  cockerel  to 
head  your  best  pen.  Of  course,  each 
poultryman  must  follow  some  simple 
method  of  selecting  the  best  birds  and 
breeding,  like  those  published  in  the 
Cornell  bulletins  and  the  “Business 
Hen,”  but  that  alone,  in  most  flocks  will 
do  little  more  than  keep  what  you  have 
already  got.  That  is  not  enough. 

I  tried  to  raise  my  egg  production  for 
several  years  without  success,  then  I 
read  Pearl’s  bulletins  and  found  out  what 
I  was  up  against.  I  secured  a  few  birds 
of  fine  egg-laying  stock.  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the.  appearance  of  these  birds 
when  they  arrived,  but  they  were  of  the 
true  laying  strain,  and  since  then  while 
feed  has  been  higher  and  eggs  lower,  my 
business  has  been  much  more  profitable 
than  before.  Pearl's  long  series  of -care¬ 
ful  and  accurate  experiments  prove  to 
me,  first,  that  egg  production  in  most 
cases,  may  be  greatly  improved.  Second, 
the  process  is  very  difficult  to  the  aver¬ 
age  poultryman.  Third,  they  satisfy  me, 
that  for  most  of  us  it  is  better  to  get  an 
expert  to  do  the  work  than  to  attempt  it 
ourselves. 

Might  not  the  young  poultryman,  who 
puts  in  trap-nests,  much  rather  spend  the 
time  it  takes  tending  them,  in  familiariz¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  principles  of  breed¬ 
ing,  and  finding  out  who  is  really  the 
best  man,  on  whose  stock  to  depend  for 
a  raise  in  egg  production?  Does  not  he 
generally  become  discouraged  and  take 
out  the  traps  before  he  accomplishes  any¬ 
thing?  Is  it  wise  for  the  beginner  to  at¬ 
tempt  that  which  tests  the  ability  of  the 
ablest?  james  o.  le  fevke. 


Fall  Chicks. 

Does  it  pay  to  buy  baby  chicks  now? 
My  neighbors  don’t  advise  me  to  buy 
now.  The  climate  in  this  region  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  in  Winter  and  my  neighbors 
have  grave  doubts  regarding  vitality  and 
constitutional  vigor  of  baby  chicks  at  this 
time  of  the  year  If,  however,  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  I  could  devote  my  time  to  it. 

So.  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.  j.  c. 

Chicks  hatched  after  the  first  of  June 
are  likely  to  be  lacking  in  the  vitality  of 
chicks  from  the  same  flock  hatched  earlier 
in  the  season  and  the  losses  will  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater.  Such  chicks  as  are 
raised,  however,  may  be  fully  equal  to 
those  hatched  earlier  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  one  should  not  purchase  baby 
chicks  in  August  if  he  appreciates  the 
handicap  that  they  will  be  under.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  expect  eggs  from  the 
pullets  until  the  following  Spring. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chicken-pox. 

My  flock  of  Leghorn  hens  have  chicken- 
pox.  Cleaning  up  and  usual  sanitary 
measures  seem  to  do  no  good.  A  new  case 
is  seen  every  few  days.  This  flock  will 
soon  be  moved  to  a  clean  house  which  has 
been  scrubbed,  whitewashed  and  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  out  and  the  soil  in  yards  limed. 
All  afflicted  hens  will  be  disposed  of,  but 
what  to  do  if  the  disease  appears  in  the 
clean  house  I  do  not  know.  Where  can  I 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble?  G.  n.  c. 

New  York. 

While  very  contagious,  chicken-pox  in 
the  Northern  States  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
virulent  disease  or  difficult  of  control.  It 
is  transmitted  by  direct  contact,  by  ver¬ 
min  and  by  pigeons.  Affected  birds  should 
be  isolated  until  well,  the  sores  being 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Disin¬ 
fection  of  utensils  by  scrubbing  in  boiling 
water  should  be  practiced  and  cleanliness 
of  surroundings  observed.  Like  all  dis¬ 
eases,  it  is  most  successfully  resisted  by 
fowls  whose  health  and  vigor  are  main¬ 
tained  by  good  care.  M.  B.  D. 
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It  Is  Mor#Th*n  A  Tractor.  It  O005  Mora 
Different  Kind*  Of  farm  Work. Uses  Your 
J  Present  Implements  On  Every  Operation 
I  From  Plowing  To  Harvesting.  Works  On 
Soft  Ground.  One  Mon  Handies  Both 
STEEL  MULE  And  Implement  Or  Plows. 
Get  The  fact* 

Now!  -  M|r^Tr— y— 

cJOLIET  OIL 
I  TRACTOR  CO; 

1782  BENTON  5T  | 

t)OLIIT  ILL. 


Produces  Results 

and  that  is  what  the  owner  of 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs  or 
poultry  wants.  We  could  take 
a  whole  page  of  this  paper  and 
cover  it  with  fine  print  telling 
you  what  we  know  of  this  feed  and  why  we  feel  you  should 
use  it,  but  we  prefer  to  let 

Results  Speak  for  Themselves 

We  have  looked  through  our  regular  daily  mail  and  picked 
out  a  few  letters  from  feeders  of  high  standing  and  put  these 
letters  together  in  book-form,  illustrated,  making  it  easy  for 
you  to  read  them  and  see  for  yourself  what  Xtra-vim  Feed 
is  doing. 

This  book  is  worth  sending  for— drop  us  a  postal. 


XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  173-C  Milk  Street,  Boston 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Our 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest 
^6 ...,u  time.  If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
stable,  Investigate  our 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

W  write  for  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog:.  It  fully  describes 
d^#^,everytll,n8r»  contains  many  valuable  bints.  Mailed 
'  Please  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  260  Salem.  Ohio 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 


ON  ALLJdYE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS.  . 
CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  U 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


MINERAL1 


In  use 

over 


HEAVE™,, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  4J,  Fourth  A*e„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


STAR^  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  (Unit  System) 


Star  Stalls  are  assembled  in  the  Factory  — 
not  in  your  barn.  Built  and  furnished  on 
the  Unit  System— each  stall  separate  and 
complete.  Star  Alignment  Device  lines  all 
animals  at  the  gutter.  Equipped  with  Giant  Star 
Stanchion— the  strongest  made,  with  one  hand  lock 
— fits  any  size  neck— adjustable  for  calves  or  bulls 
— furnished  with  automatic  sure  stop— everlasting 
wood  lining  —  double  chain 
hanging  —  features  found  in 
no  other  Barn  Equipment. 

Write  for  special  catalogs 
— the  most  complete  ever  is¬ 
sued,  and  state  whether  yon 
intereatedin  Stallaand  Stanchions 
—Litter  Carriers,  or  Hay  Tools. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

418  Hunt  Street  Harvard.  Illinois 


Barn  Plans 
FREE 

Let  us  help  you  de¬ 
sign  your  new  barn 
or  remodel  your  old 
ono.  Blue  Prints 
Free  to  you. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paint, 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IX  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


GLANDS 


THICK,  SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con* 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  man. 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  al 
dealer  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  XL  F„  88  Temple  St„  Springfield,  Mas* 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

fS  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

1J  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  |j= 

||  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  |@ 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Sept.  17,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  arc  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be 
much  better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  April  are  based  on 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  GO  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
prices  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
cent,  fat  increase. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

April  .... 

$1.31 

$1.46 

$1.61 

$1.76 

$1.01 

May  . 

1.06 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

1.66 

June  .... 

1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

July  .... 

1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.61 

1.76 

Aug . 

1.32 

1.47 

1 .62 

1.77 

1.92 

8ept . 

1.41 

1.56 

1.71 

1.S6 

2.01 

BUTT  1C  it. 

The  better  grades  of  creamery  and 
dairy  declined  one  cent  early  in  the  week 
owing  to  heavy  recipts  and  unseasonably 
hot  weather,  which  checked  demand.  On 
increased  speculative  trade  part  of  this 
drop  was  regained.  Whether  the  advance 
will  be  sustained  another  week  depends 
largely  on  how  storage  and  export  busi¬ 
ness  develop.  About  150  tons  have  been 
shipped  to  Europe  the  past  week. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  2614®  27 

Extra.  92  score  .  26j|@  20 

Good  to  Choice  .  22  ®  24 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  21 

State  Dairy,  ben .  25  ®  25 \4 

Common  to  Good .  20  ®  24 

Ladies  .  J9  @  21 

Packing  Stock . ]7  @  20 

Process  .  20  @  23 


Elgin.  Ill.,  butter  market  24  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  26  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  26b$. 

Chicago  creamery.  22@25. 

Kansas  City,  24@2G. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  has  advanced  another  half 
cent  and  is  now  too  high  for  much  export 
business.  Receivers  who  have  brands  run¬ 
ning  above  medium  are  holding  for  higher 
figures.  Wiscons  n  markets  report  lvgh- 
er  prices  than  have  yet  developed  here. 


Whole  Mi lk.  State  specials .  15 

Average  fancy  .  14  @  U]fi 

Under  grades .  11  ®  12 

Daisies,  best .  15  ®  Vo\4 

Young  Americas .  U>\4®  16 

Skims,  special .  10  @  11 

Fair  to  good .  7  ®  9 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Cuba.  N.  Y..  14@14‘4. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  13ls@14. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  13)^®I4. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  K%<al4. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white  are  higher,  some  sales  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  above  87  cents.  This  re¬ 
fers  only  to  uniform  qualities — not  those 
carelessly  graded  or  stuffed  with  held 
stock.  In  one  instance  noted  the  past 
week,  eight  dozen  stales  were  candled  out 
of  a  30-dozen  case.  The  off  grades  were 
well  down  in  the  case,  and  all  pure  white 
— whited  sepulchres. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  37  ®  38 

Medium  togood .  30  ®  32 

Mixed  colors,  best .  32  @  35 

Common  to  good .  24  ®  28 

Storage,  best,  .  23  ®  24 

Common .  18  @  21 


St,  Louis,  gathered,  19@21. 

Chicago,  21<§)22. 

Kansas  City.  20@25. 

Indianapolis,  lnd.,  21@22. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Demand  for  chickens  is  active  and 
prices  three  cents  above  last  week.  Fowls 
unchanged,  with  good  demand  for  large 
sizes. 


Chickens,  lb .  18  ®  19 

Fowls  .  ia  ®  16 

Roosters .  11  @  12 

Ducks . . .  15  ® 

Geese .  13  ®  15 


Chicago,  Chickens  IO@lGJs 
Kansas  City,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Market  in  bad  condition,  owing  to  heat. 
Iced  shipments  coming  from  such  districts 
arrived  badly  melted  and  out  of  condition. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  ®  21 

Common  togood..  .  14  ®  is 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  ®  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  ®  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  40  @  50 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  U  @  17 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  18 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  3  50 


WOOL. 

The  London  and  Australian  markets 
have  been  firm  on  the  best  fine  wools. 
At  Boston  business  has  been  of  fair  vol¬ 
ume  at  prices  ranging  as  follows :  Michi¬ 
gan  and  New  York  unwashed  Delaine, 
26  to  27 ;  half  blood,  32  to  33 ;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  35  to 
3G ;  three-eighths  blood,  37. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Market  on  bulls  and  cows  lower;  steers 
selling  slowly  unless  fancy ;  about  150 
from  Virginia  brought  $9.00.  Calves  gen¬ 
erally  lower.  Sheep  and  lambs  offered 
mainly  poor  and  dull. 

Native  Steers .  5  25  @9  60 

Bulls .  3  75  @  5  75 


Cows . .  3  00  ®  6  50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  8  00  @12  25 

Culls . .  6  00  @  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00  @5  60 

Lambs  .  7  00  @  9  25 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  60 

BKAN8. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  7  90  @8  00 

Medium  .  575  @  585 

Pea  .  5  25  @5  40 

Red  Kidney .  ....  5  70  @  6  50 

White  Kidney  .  7  50  @  7  60 

Yellow  Eye .  4  70  @  5  20 

Lima,  California .  5  20  @5  30 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  week  lias  been  trying  for  all  per¬ 
ishable  fruits.  Peaches  and  eastern  pears 
suffered  most  from  the  intense  heat.  Many 
were  refused  by  receivers  as  not  worth 
the  freight  or  condemned  by  the  health 
authorities.  When  selling  a  lot  of  rotten 
stuff  which  had  escaped  the  inspectors 
an  auctioneer  remarked  that  a  pair  of 
rubber  boots  went  with  them.  Really 
choice  Bartlett  pears  have  sold  above 
$4  and  peaches  at  $1.25  per  crate,  GO 
to  75  cents  per  bushel  basket  and  40 
to  45  cents  for  halves.  Sound  plums  have 
been  in  good  demand,  handle  baskets  of 
Grand  Duke  type  bringing  30  cents  and 
bushel  baskets  up  to  $1.50.  The  latter 
is  a  poor  package  for  plum  shipment,  how¬ 
ever,  as  unless  the  plums  are  hard  ns 
stones  many  will  be  crushed  by  the  weight 
above  thorn.  Some  New  Y'ork  State  crates 
in  imitation  of  the  California  square  flat 
plum  and  grape  package  are  arriving, 
but  the  lumber  used  for  covers  is  more 
than  twice  as  thick  as  it  should  be,  so 
that  instead  of  being  held  firmly  by  the 
springy  cover  which  acts  like  a  large 
rubber  band,  the  fruit  rattles  about  and 
gets  bruised.  This  package,  as  well  as 
others  used  by  western  shippers,  is  the 
result  of  a  large  amount  of  study 
and  experience,  and  there  is  a  practical 
reason  for  every  feature  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  particularly  the  thickness  of  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  16x167/4x4^4  inches  inside. 
The  ends  are  three-fourths  inch  thick. 
The  bottom  and  sides  are  strips  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  aud  1%  wide,  four 
strips  on  the  bottom  and  two  on  each 
side.  The  cover  is  only  one-eighth  inch 
thick  and  covered  at  the  ends  by  cleats 
three-fourths  by  three-eighths  inch.  The 
entire  package,  including  the  four  square 
baskets  weighs  only  four  pounds  and  will 
contain  20  pounds  of  fruit.  The  thick 
ends  make  secure  nailing  space  for  the 
remaining  very  light  strips  which  make 
the  package  elastic  instead  of  rigid.  Me¬ 
dium  grade  apples  are  in  surplus  and  of 
slow  sale  at  much  above  $2.  Fancy  Fall 
varieties  have  brought  $3  to  $3.50,  but 
in  small  quantities.  Some  Greenings  have 
been,  shipped  to  commission  houses  on 
a  price  limit  of  $3,  while  the  same  grade 
is  selling  freely  at  $2.25.  The  receiver’s 
only  recourse  is  to  store  them,  which 
seems  a  doubtful  process  for  the  quality 
of  fruit.  In  seasons  of  moderate  or  short 
crop,  like  the  present,  apples  worth  only 
$2  now  are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  have 
50  per  cent,  value  added  to  them  b.v  stor¬ 
age  as  the  $3  or  $3.50  grade  is  to  double 
in  value- 


Apples—  Duchess,  bbl .  2  00  @2  50 

N.  W.  Greening,  bbl. .  2  50  @3  00 

Alexander,  bbi .  2  00  @3  00 

Gravenstein  .  2  00  @2  50 

Blush  .  ...  1  75  @  2  50 

Wealthy .  2  00  ®  3  EO 

Fail  Pippin .  75  @3  00 

Twenty-ounco  .  1  75  @  2  75 

McIntosh .  2  00  @  3  60 

Jonathan  .  2  50  @3  00 

Greening  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Raldwin .  1  50  @  2  25 

King .  2  00  @2  76 

Culls,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Crab  Apples  —  .  .  2  00  @3  50 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  3  @  6 

Figs,  qt .  3  @  9 

Grapes.  181b  case .  35  ®  60 

41b.  bkt . 7  @  8 

Blackberries,  qr . 8  @  12 

Huckleberries,  ar .  4  ©  10 

Nova  Scotia,  qt .  10  @  16 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  ]j  @  30 

201b  bkt .  40  @  75 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 2  50  @  4  60 

Clapp  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Seckcl,  bbl .  4  50  ®  6  00 

Bose .  2  05  @  3  50 

Anjou  .  2  75  @  3  25 

Sheldon .  3  00  @  3  75 

Peaches.  State,  bkt .  25  @  45 

State,  carrier  .  55  @  1  25 

Jersey,  bkt .  25  @  55 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  75  @  4  00 

Watermelons,  carload  .  200  OUte  400  00 


Chicago.  Apples,  bbl.,  1  50@3  00. 

St.  Louis,  75>«2  50 
Pittsburg,  1  50- <13  00. 

Cincinnati,  2  00@3  5U. 

Buffalo.  2  00®4  50. 

Boston,  2  UU@3  00. 

V1CG  ETA  B  LKS. 

Potato  receipts  are  large,  and  business 
dull,  but  good  quality  Loug  Island  and 
Jersey  are  held  at  last  week’s  figures. 
Onions  and  lettuce  are  iu  surplus  and 
had  condition.  IVas  scarce.  String  beans 
from  the  Middle  South  too  plentiful  and 
some  refused  as  not  worth  charges.  Sweet 
corn  plentiful  and  25  cents  lower. 


Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbi. 
Del.  and  Md . 

<U, 

1  65 

Jersey  . 

I  25 
60 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . 

Southern,  bbl . 

Beets.  1U0  bunches  . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots.  10U  bunches . 

® 

® 

1  00 
12 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Pickles,  bu . 

Cabbage.  100  . 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag  . 

Jersev.  white,  bu . 

1  00 

.  1  00 

.  20 

® 

® 

® 

© 

@ 

@ 

© 

1  50 

2  00 
50 

1  00 

1  50 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

(>ti 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

k 

Okra,  tv  bu.  . 

A) 

1  00 
1  00 
2  »0 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

Squash  bbl . 

.  50 

.  50 

(ft 

Sweet  Corn.  100 . 

1  76 

Egg  Plants  ba . 

’Tomatoes.  6-hkt.  crate . 

® 

@ 

Jersey,  bu.  box . 

60 

Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl..  90@1  25. 

Cincinnati,  1  2a@l  all. 

Pittsburg.  1  3li@l  50. 

Denver.  1  uu@l  35. 

Indianapolis,  1  40@1  75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  very  dull,  low  grades  be¬ 
ing  in  excessive  supply.  Very  little  de¬ 
mand  for  Alfalfa  here  at  present.  Straight 
rye  straw  is  scarce. 


Hay.  new,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  ... 
No.  2 . 

. .  28  50 

@21  50 
@22  50 
@18  00 
@22  00 
@16  00 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

8traw,  Rye . 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 

@24  00 
@32  00 

Middlings . 

Red  Do<* 

Corn  meal . 

@34  00 

GRAIN 


Heavy  rains  have  delayed  thrashing  in 
some  of  the  Winter  wheat  sections,  and 
many  disappointing  yields  are  noted. 
Prices  are  on  a  generally  higher  level. 
Corn  and  oats  practically  unchanged. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new. .  1  11  @ 

No.  2.  Red,  new  .  1  25  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  84  @  85 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  50  @  6  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  50 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  98  @  1  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . . 

Tub.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  ib.  . ..... 

Broilers,  common  to  good.  Ib . 

Squab  Broilers,  pair  . .  ..." 

Fricassee,  ib.  .i . 

Fowls  .  . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef . 

Pork  chops  . . 

Loin  of  pork  . 

Lettuce,  bead . 

Radishes,  bunch  . ’’ 

Cucumbers,  each . 

Sweet  corn,  doz . '  .  '  ’  ’ 

Cabbage,  bead  . ....]., 

Muskmelons.  each . % . !...". 

Potatoes,  peck  . . 

Peaches.  4  qts . "!!!!!!!!!. 

Tomatoes,  qt . 


40 

@ 

45 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

32 

33 

@ 

34 

@ 

32 

28 

@ 

30 

30 
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33 
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® 
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18 

® 

20 

20 

® 

22 

20 
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22 

20 
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22 

20 

® 

24 

18 
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20 
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20 
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5 

15 
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20 

5 
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® 
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15 
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20 
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@ 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 


Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Sept.  20-25. 

Genesee  County  Fair,  Batavia,  N.  Y„ 
Sept.  21-25. 

Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  27-Oet.  2. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  annual 
meeting.  Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  1. 

Haverhill  Holstein  Sale,  Haverhill. 
Mass.,  Oct.  1. 

Provincial  Exposition  and  IIors<>  Show, 
Westminster,  B  C.,  Sept.  28-()et.  2. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oet.  4-7. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  4-9. 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Ilolsteins, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oet.  12-13. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  Wichita.  Kan..  Oct.  4-14. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Mechanics’ 
Building.  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  23-30. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 


Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Nov.  10- 
14.  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Company’s 
eighth  sale,  Ilolsteins,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„ 
Nov.  15-16. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  J..  Nov.  16-20. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Company’s 
Holstein  sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
17-18. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading.  Pa.,  Dec. 
24. 


Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position.  No.  Portland,  Ore..  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn..  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Yt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo..  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 


Obstructed  Teat. 

I  have  a  fine  four-year-old  cow.  She 
milks  hard  ;  one  of  her  teats  appears  to 
have  something  the  matter  on  the  inside. 
She  keeps  quiet  until  we  get  almost 
through  milking,  and  something  hurts 
her,  and  then  she  kicks.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  to  do?  1.  w.  m. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  warty  or  fibroid  growth  in 
the  teat  and  we  fear  it  is  high  up  where 
operating  is  dangerous.  If  it  is  near  the 
tip  of  the  teat  have  it  removed  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  but  if  it  is  high  up  it  may 
prove  the  best  policy  to  dry  off  secretion 
in  that  quarter.  Destructive  garget 
(mammitis)  will  almost  certainly  follow 
cutting  done  high  up  in  the  teat;  but  a 
skilled  surgeon  may  sometimes  succeed  in 
cutting  through  the  teat  wall,  cutting 
out  the  growth  and  then  obtaining  healing 
without  infection.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


mat  1  o  Hiaiviii^  umar 

profits  of  $10,  $45,  $20  a  day  for  shrewd  farmers 
everywhere.  Makes  it  own  power  (4,  6,  or  8  H.  P.) 
from  simple  gas  engine  on  same  truck.  Both  Press 
and  Engine  made  in  our  own  factory.  You  can 


Break  All 
Baling  Records 


In  your  neighborhood  with  the  fast  working  Sand¬ 
wich  Motor  Press.  Sure  certain  operation— solid 
salable  bales.  Friction  clutch  right  on  press. 
Heavy  “can’t  slip”  steel  chain  belt.  Simple  self 
feeder  and  block  dropper.  Engine  with  Magneto. 

We  make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses  too. 


Get  Our  Book 


—••TomToM**— packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  vnluablo 
hay  baling:  facta.  Show  in  actual  figures  the  bi$?  profits  you 
can  mako  with  a  Sandwich  Press.  A  postal  brintra  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  NOW!  Address 


Windrow 


SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  520  OAK  ST.,  SANDWICH, ILL. 

Box  520 1  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Box  520,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Can  Start 
or  Stop 
Instantly 


to  Turn 


HaveYourWaterPumped^XX^ZZ. 

Send  for  'illustrated  booklet.  Tell  vs  your  water  prob¬ 
lem.  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.y  so  3d  St.y  Ilarrisbury,  Pa . 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold  — 1 “Rural  New-Yorkkk"—  on  outside. 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Do  You  Make  a  Profit  In  Buying, 
As  Well  As  In  Selling? 

Many  men  seem  to  think  they  can  make 
money  only  by  selling  something— they 
don’t  seem  to  realize  there’s  such  a  thing  as 
making  a  profit  in  buying. 

The  shrewd  buyer  makes  money  just  as 
surely  as  the  shrewd  seller. 

When  you  buy  lumber,  go  after  the  top 
market  value — get  the  best  lumber  you  can 
for  your  money — that’s  buying  lumber  at  a 
profit. 

The  Best  Value  in  Lumber  hi  the  Market 
Today .  High  Quality  and  Low  Price  Con¬ 
sidered,  is 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 

“ The  Wood  of  Service’*- 

The  United  States  Government,  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  99  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
says  of  Southern  Yellow  Pine: 

“It  may  be  had  in  long  pieces,  free  ,rom 
serious  defects,  and  possesses  great  strength 
and  stiffness.  In  addition  to  that,  it  has 
enduring  qualities  that  add  much  to  its 
value.” 

Note  This: — If,  in  your  preparations  to 
build,  you  need  up-to-date  plans  of  town  or 
country  homes  or  farm  structures,  complete 
with  lumber  bills  and  cost  estimates,  we  have 
them — and  they’re  yours  FREE  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  A1  o,  we  have  a  new  Free  book,  “How 
To  Choose  and  IIow  to  Use  a  Silo,”  the 
most  practical  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Send  for  it. 

P.  S. — We  have  nothing  to  sell  to  you. 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 

G26L Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Send  me  FREE  your 

Barn  and  Bin  Plans _ □ 

Silo  Book _ Q 

House  Plans _ [4 

Book  of  Lumber  Tests _ □ 

Name _ 


Town. 


R.  F.  D_ 


State. 
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I  have  just  thrashed  the  wheat;  had 
038  bushels  from  slightly  over  17  acres. 
I  believe  this  is  the  best  crop  harvested 
on  the  farm  in  over  50  years.  Oats  are 
good,  but  too  much  smut.  We  have  to 
do  something  with  this  smut  nuisance. 
An  old  friend  on  a  near-by  farm  was 
telling  me  bis  experience.  He  had  been 
treating  his  seed,  and  last  year  had  so 
little  smut  that  he  thought  it  useless 
to  treat  it  this  Spring,  so  he  sowed  with 
untreated  seed,  and  had  a  beautiful  dose 
of  smut,  and  when  he  investigated  he 
found  that  the  machine  had  come  from  a 
badly  infested  barn,  and  as  a  result  he 
got  badly  infected.  The  only  safe  way 
is  to  treat  the  seed  every  year,  unless 
you  are  sure  about  where  the  machine 
was  used  last.  Some  pieces  I  have  seen 
I  am  sure  were  25%  smut.  Barley  is 
also  good;  cannot  tell  how  well  it  will 
yield,  but  on  an  adjourning  farm  they 
thrashed  100  bushels  from  two  acres, 
and  we  are  sure  we  will  get  a  good  crop. 
Corn  is  looking  good  but  is  late  and 
weedy.  Too  much  rain.  Potatoes  are 
surely  fine.  AVe  were  in  our  lot  this 
week,  but  could  find  no  evidence  of  blight. 
Across  the  road  my  neighbor  said  he  had 
some  late  blight.  I  have  not  seen  so  few 
bugs  since  they  first  became  a  nuisance 
in  this  country  nearly  or  quite  40  years 
ago.  There  is  no  explanation  I  can  give, 
unless  it  is  that  the  continual  spraying 
has  had  its  effect.  I  remember  that  20 
years  ago  they  simply  ate  up  the  crop 
after  this  time.  Our  man  thought  that 
the  vines  were  so  strong,  that,  as  he  had 
used  Paris  green,  they  could  do  no  dam¬ 
age,  but  they  came  by  the  thousands, 
yea,  millions,  and  I  think  cut  the  yield 
fully  30%.  Now  we  take  no  chances. 
If  they  are  there  we  use  the  poison.  It 
seems  very  hard  work  to  get  any  line  on 
the  potato  outlook  though  rot  is  reported 
bad  in  some  sections.  AVe  have  had 
much  less  rain  in  this  section  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  AArhile  it  has 
been  very  catchy  Monroe  County  has  not 
had  an  excess  of  moisture  up  to  this  time. 
The  rains  have  in  many  cases  been  just 
enough  to  stop  harvesting  and  still  not 
wet  the  ground  excessively.  c.  I. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  6.  This  section  has  had  an  un¬ 
usually  wet  season  since  the  last  of  May. 
The  corn  crop  has  suffered  much  for  cul¬ 
tivation  on  account  of  so  much  rain,  and 
will  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  yield.  The 
wheat  and  oat  cx-ops  were  not  very  good. 
Meadows  and  pastures  have  beeii  extra 
good.  Cultivated  land  on  hillsides  has 
been  considerably  damaged  by  the  heavy 
washing  rains,  probably  more  than  in 
many  years.  Some  crops  of  hay  on  creek 
bottoms  have  been  entirely  ruined  by  the 
heavy  overflow  of  water.  Corn,  75c. ; 
wheat,  $1.15 ;  oats,  50 ;  potatoes,  75 ;  ap¬ 
ples,  50;  eggs,  20;  butter,  15;  hens,  10c. 
pound ;  good  milch  cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  beef 
cattle,  5c.  to  7c.  pound ;  hogs,  7c.  to  10c. 
pound.  Iloi'ses  cheap  and  not  much  de¬ 
mand.  Good  Spring  colts  about  $50; 
would  have  been  $75  a  year  ago.  W.  H. 

AVashbuim,  Tenn. 

Buffalo  Markets. 

An  overstock  of  peaches  selling  at 
$1.25  to  $1.35  per  bushel  for  fancy,  and 
as  low  as  50  cents  a  home-grown  third- 
bushel  basket  at  retail  is  the  feature 
of  the  market.  The  quality  has  seldom 
been  better,  and  though  the  New  York 
State  peach  belt  is  often  bare  of  fruit, 
the  prices  are  all  low.  The  season  has  not 
been  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
tomatoes  here  either,  and  yet  they  are  so 
plentiful  that  they  are  selling  at  20 
to  35  cents  the  half  bushel,  wholesale. 
The  excess  hardly  comes  from  AVestern 
New  York  fields.  Other  vegetables  are 
stronger,  though  all  are  decidedly  low  in 
price.  Wholesale  prices :  String  beans, 
00  to  00  cents  per  bushel ;  cabbage  $1  to 
$3.75  per  barrel;  cucumbers,  25  to  50 
cents  per  bushel,  pickle  size  35  to  20  cents 
per  100 ;  lettuce,  25  to  50  cents  per  doz ; 
radishes,  15  to  18  cents  per  dozen 
bunches;  peppers,  50  to  00  cents  per 
bushel ;  yellow  turnips,  $1.25  per  bar¬ 
rel.  There  is  a  little  celery,  retailing  at 
10  cents  per  small  bunch. 

A  few  strawberries  have  returned  to 
market,  evidence  that  the  everbearing 
idea  is  working,  but  retailing  at  15  cents 
a  pint.  The  blackberi-ies  are  still  here 
in  small  amounts,  at  11  cents  per  quart, 
retail.  Huckleberries  are  about  the  same 
price,  the  wholesale  quotations  being  8 
to  9  cents  per  quart.  Melons  are  steadier 
than  most  things,  watermelons  still 
bringing  40  to  50  cents  wholesale  for 
large,  and  cantaloupes  $1.50  to  $1.75  for 
fancy,  large  crates.  Apples  are  good 
quality,  but  rather  high,  wholesaling  at 
$3  per  barrel,  down.  No  good  apples  are 
to  be  had  at  less  than  $1  per  bushel, 
wholesale.  Pears  are  also  high,  the  Bart¬ 
lett  price  being  $4  to  $4.50  per  bushel, 
wholesale.  No  other  valuable  sorts  are 
offered.  Plums  are  14  to  15  cents  for 
7-pound  basket,  home  grown.  They  are 
very  fine.  Potatoes  are  stronger,  the  lo¬ 
cal  crop  not  being  promising,  from  wet 
weather  and  blight.  The  retail  price  is 
75  cents  and  the  wholesale  from  40  te  00 
cents.  The  local  bean  crop  is  an  entire 
failure,  but  market  prices  remain  at 
$3.50  for  medium,  with  marrows  out  of 
market.  Onions  are  firm  at  60  to  65 
cents  per  bushel  for  fancy  home-grown, 
and  $1.40  to  $1.50  for  Spanish,  small 
crate. 


Butter  is  firm,  but  prices  remain  at  29 
cents  for  best  and  23  to  24  cents  for  fair 
to  good  dairy.  Cheese  is  still  15%  cents 
for  best.  Eggs  are  firmer,  the  top  price 
being  32  cents,  although  most  retailers  sell 
what  they  call  fresh-laid,  for  30  cents. 
The  poultry  market  is  active  and  firm, 
no  turkey  offering  except  frozen,  at  21 
to  22  cents.  Live  fowl  is  17  to  18  cents 
for  fancy  ;  springers,  17  to  20  cents ;  old 
roosters,  11  cents ;  ducks,  fancy,  15  to 
16  cents,  with  dressed  poultry  only  slight¬ 
ly  higher. 

The  hay  prices  continue  to  drop,  though 
that  does  not  hurt  the  westeim  New  York 
farmer  who  has  none  to  sell.  Prices  are 
$23  for  best  Timothy.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Market. 


The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
onions  have  seen  the  last  of  their  low 
prices  for  this  season,  as  a  general  short 
crop  is  reported  and  prices  are  moving 
upward.  Good  native  stock  now  sells  at 
75c.  to  $1  per  box.  Connecticut  $1.50  to 
$2  per  bag ;  fancy  Spanish,  $2  per  small 
crate.  The  short  supply  and  poor  quality 
of  Maine  potatoes,  and  small  supply  of 
Jersey  stock,  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  these,  and  as  the  general  crop  of  these 
is  not  too  large  this  season,  and  many 
sections  are  rotting  badly;  average  prices 
for  the  season  are  apt  to  rule  better  than 
last  season.  Jersey  stock  about  $1.30  per 
bag;  Maine,  $1.10  and  $1.15.  Sweets  are 
also  much  lower  at  $3  per  barrel.  A  gen¬ 
eral  blight  on  cucumbers  has  spoiled  the 
crop  in  many  cases,  yet  demand  is  so 
poor  that  prices  are  only  fair,  $3.50  for 
best.  $2.50  down  to  $1  tor  others  ;  pickles, 
$1.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel.  Lettuce  is  a 
little  more  plentiful,  but  poor,  as  a  rule,  in 
quality ;  much  is  brouglit  in  from  New 
Yoi-k  State,  which  sells  at  $3.50  to  $2.25 
per  crate,  while  the  native  brings  50c.  and 
75c.  per  box.  Parsley  only  brings  50c. 
per  box.  Summer  squash  very  plentiful 
at  40c.  to  50c.  per  box ;  Marrow  not 
plentiful  as  yet,  $1.50  and  $2  per  barrel ; 
tomatoes  getting  plentiful,  at  50c.  to  $1 
per  bushel,  with  a  little  call  for  green 
ones  at  50c.  to  75c.  per  box ;  rutabaga 
turnips,  $1.50  per  barrel,  and  AArhite  Egg 
$1  per  bushel.  Other  root  crops  still 
high.  Beets,  75c.  per  box ;  carrots,  85c. 
parsnips,  $1,  and  radishes  75c.  Cauli¬ 
flower  at  75c.  and  $1  per  box  is  a  paying 
crop.  Egg  plant  sells  at  $1  to  $1.50  per 
box  ;  peppers  75c.,  and  in  a  few  cases  $1 
I>er  box  ;  corn  is  much  more  plentiful  and 
brings  50c.  to  $1  per  box ;  most  sales 
average  65c.  and  75c;  spinach,  50c.  to 
75c.  per  box. 

Best  apples  not  too  plentiful  at  $3  and 
$3.50  per  barrel,  and  $1.50  per  box.  Much 
common  stock  on  hand  sells  at  $2  and 
$2.50  per  barrel  and  50c.  to  $3.  per  box. 
Blucbei’i’ies  still  plentiful  at  10c.  to  15c. 
per  box ;  plums  plentiful  and  cheap  for 
common  stock,  California,  $1  to  $2  per 
crate.  Native  stock  rules  small  and  poor 
flavor,  with  general  prices  at  25c.  per 
basket  of  8  pounds.  One  of  my  neighbors 
carried  in  a  load-  over  the  road  nearly  30 
miles,  and  only  received  75c.  per  crate  of 
32  quart  boxes.  Peaches  plentiful  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  caiTier,  $1.50  and  $1.75 
per  bushel,  and  50c.  to  75c.  per  half  basket 
of  16  quai’ts.  California  Bartlett  pears, 
$2  to  $2.50  per  box  ;  native,  $1.50  and  $2  ; 
Clapp,  $1  and  $1.50 ;  Bananas,  $3.75 
per  bunch  for  best  quality,  large  bunch, 
others  at  $3,  $2.50,  $2  and  $1.50  fox- 
small  bunches ;  reds,  $4.50  down  to  $2 ; 
Southern  cantaloupes,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
crate ;  oranges,  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  box : 
lemons,  $3  to  $4  per  box ;  grape  fruit,  $5 
per  box;  pineapple,  $3  and  $5  per  cx-ate; 
watermelons,  25c.  to  40c.  each ;  native 
celery,  75c.  to  $1.25  per  dozen ;  cabbage, 
both  drumhead  and  savoy,  75c.  to  $1  per 
barrel,  and  red  $1  per  box ;  string  beans 
bring  good  money  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  box ; 
shell,  75c.  to  $1.25;  lima.  $1.50  and  $2. 

Fancy  butter  in  short  supply  and  slight¬ 
ly  higher,  other  grades  plenty ;  sales  slow 
on  all  but  the  best,  which  sells  at  30  to 
31c.  per  pound ;  good,  27  to  28c.,  and 
fair  goes  at  25c.  and  26c..  Cheese  sells 
a  little  better,  as  more  demand  is  shown 
than  in  the  past  few  weeks,  14c.  to  17c. 
per  pound  is  the  range  on  this.  Eggs  are 
ruling  higher,  especially  in  the  best 
grades,  which  are  not  in  heavy  supply, 
and  bring  up  to  40c.  Othei-s  a  little 
more  plentiful  at  33c.  to  36c  for  good 
medium  grades;  storage  stock,  25c.  to  29c. 

Best  beef  goes  at  about  13c.  per  pound  ; 
other  good  grades  at  12 % c.  and  10c.  Good 
mutton.  10c.  to  12c.  per  pound ;  Spring 
lamb,  14c.  and  15c. ;  Winter  lamb,  12c. 
and  13c.  Best  veal,  16c..  others  at  from 
15c.  down  to  12c. ;  dressed  hogs,  8%c.  and 
9%c.  per  pound. 

At  Brighton  a  few  of  the  best  cattle 
in  demand  at  8c.  or  8%c.  per  pound  ; 
other  grades  not  so  much  wanted  with 
price  ranging  from  6%e.  down  to  3c.  for 
poor  quality.  Live  hogs  about  7%c.  aver¬ 
age  per  pound  ;  veal  calves  in  fair  demand 
at  7%c.  to  9c.  per  pound;  cattle  hides, 
11c.  to  15c.  per  pound;  calf  skins,  22c. 
and  24e.  Brighton  stock  yards  were 
opened  to  milch  cows  on  September 
1st ;  a  good  supply  of  stock  was 
brought  in  but  sales  were  not  as  good 
as  expected  as  cow  tniying  is  a  little 
dull  just  now.  Most  farmers  have 
enough  milk  to  supply  trade  at  present 
demand,  which  is  none  too  good.  Horse 
sales  for  local  use  are  slow,  with  prices 
about  the  same  as  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
or  in  some  cases  lower,  especially  on 
second-hand  and  poorer  grades.  A.  E.  p. 


You  must  have  Portland  Cement  that  is  pure,  live,  active, 
and  great  in  binding  power.  You  cannot  afford  to  skimp 
on  quality.  Eliminate  doubt  and  worry  by  using  ALPHA, 
the  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement,  tested  hourly  by  chem¬ 
ists  and  warranted  to  more  than  meet  all  standard  tests. 

ALPHA  is  stronger,  goes  further  and 
is  cheaper  in  actual  use  than  ordinary 
Portland  Cements,  yet  it  costs  no  more 
than  other  cements  not  publicly  guar¬ 
anteed.  It  may  be  had  from  discrimi¬ 
nating  dealers  in  each  community. 

Don’t  experiment 
with  cement  said 
to  be  “as  good.” 

Use  ALPHA  and 
be  sure  of  strength, 
safety,  permanence. 


is  economy  to 
use  ALPHA  for 
all  home  and  farm 
improvement 
work,  because  it 
always  satisfies. 

Be  careful,  says  Farmers’  Bulletin  481, 
to  select  cement  “guaranteed  by  the 
local  dealer  to  meet  the  standard  speci¬ 
fications  for  cement  of  the  United  States 
Government.”  Every  ALPHA  dealer 
makes  this  guarantee. 

Ask  the  ALPHA  dealer  for  the  valuable  book,  “ALPHA  Cement 
— How  to  Use  It,”  which  tells  how  to  make  scores  of  everlasting 
improvements.  If  you  don’t  know  the  ALPHA  Dealer,  write  us, 
mentioning  what  you  are  planning  to  build.  Address  Dept.  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  gSJSTi  EASTON,  PA. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Savannah 


There  is  yet  time  to  get  one  of 

Those  Good 
GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

For  this  year’s  ci-op  we  are 
making  immediate  shipments. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  West  St.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 


The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCH  ION""'\ 

Savins:  of  time  and  cow-comfort 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  aro  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them— in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel— chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  In  position 
'  when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  Hend  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carrie  in,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern’'  stable  equipment. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

60-70  XI:, in  St,  .  -  A  (lira.  T. 


International  Harvester 
Wagons  — Weber — Columbus 

VV^HEN  your  old  wagon  is  just  about  gone 
*  *  and  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a  new  one, 
sit  down  and  do  a  little  figuring.  What  kind  of  service 
has  that  wagon  given  you?  How  many  delays  have 
you  had  because  of  accident  and  breakdowns?  Could 
you  always  get  repairs  easily?  How  long  has  it  lasted?  You 
have  to  add  all  unnecessary  expense  to  the  price  you  paid  at 
firs^  to  find  out  what  your  wagon  really  cost  you. 

When  you  have  these  figures  you  will  see  at  once  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  buying  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon.  They  give  you 
steady  service,  with  no  delays.  You  can  get  repairs  any  day 
you  need  them.  The  folding  endgate  and  link  end  rods  make 
them  easy  to  load  and  unload.  The  fifth  wheel — an  exclusive 
feature  on  these  wagons — adds  years  to  their  life. 

When  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  new  wagon  and  want  the  one 
that  costs  the  least  per  year  of  service,  drop  us  a  line.  We  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  dealer  and 
give  you  information  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy 
one  of  the  best  wagons  you  ever  owned. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


THE  RURAL  NK  W-VUKKKK 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


TIjp  forty-fifth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  the  great  majority  of  the  birds  still 
continuing  to  shell  out  the  eggs  at  a 
profitable  rate.  Barred  Rocks  take  first 
place  this  week  ;  pen  No.  (1 — a  milk-fed 
pen  from  Storrs  Agricultural  Station — be¬ 
ing  the  only  pen  in  the  contest  to  reach  50 
eggs.  Another  pen  from  Storrs  of  the 
same  breed,  but  not  fed  milk,  are  nearly 
000  eggs  behind  pen  G. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  which 
are  now  the  leading  pen  in  the  contest, 
take  second  place  for  the  week  with  a 
score  of  40.  N.  W.  Hendryx’s  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  tie  with  Homer  P.  Dem- 
ing’s  R.  T.  Reds  for  third  place,  with 
scores  of  48  each.  The  four  leading  pens 
are  White  Leghorns ;  Tom  Barron’s  pen 
have  laid  1.824,  Judge  Beasley’s  pen 
1,805,  Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s  pen 
1.700.  and  Windsweep  Farm’s  pen  1.701. 
Hillview  Poultry  Farm’s  R.  T.  Reds, 
which  were  the  leaders  at  one  time,  are 
now  fourth,  with  1.788  to  their  credit,  and 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  are 
fifth  with  a  score  of  1.700. 

Mtt.k  Feeding. — Storrs  Agricultural 
Station  entered  two  experimental  pens 
each  of  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.  I.  Rods,  and  White  Leghorns. 
One  pen  of  each  breed  was  fed  milk,  and 
the  other  was  not.  The  milk-fed  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  has  laid  500  eggs  more 
than  the  pen  fed  the  same  except  that  it 
has  had  no  milk.  The  milk-fed  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  has  laid  200  eggs 
more  than  the  milkless  pen.  The  milk- 
fed  pen  of  White  Leghorns  has  laid  107 
eggs  more  than  (he  other  pen.  But  the 
milk-fed  pen  of  R.  T.  Reds  is  232  eggs  be¬ 
hind  the  pen  that  had  no  milk.  This  goes 
to  show  that  feeding  milk  cannot  make 
a  pen  that  are  inferior  layers  beat  a  pen 
of  better  layers ;  also  it  shows  that  many 
experiments  must  be  made  before  any 
definite  conclusion  can  be  made. 

The  week’s  record  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  At.  Clark,  Connecticut .  25  1,42(1 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  20  1,333 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  25  1,319 

.Tnlcs  J.  Frnncais,  New  York .  22  1,072 

Stor-s  Apr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  15  1,042 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  50  1,635 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  42  1,302 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  29  1,241 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  33  1,312 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  40  1,522 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  24  1.250 

Bi.. nford  Farms,  Connecticut .  28  1,257 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  33  1,200 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  42  1,738 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  27  1,260 

Merrythought  Fnrm,  Connecticut .  30  1,407 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  42  1,561 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Beck,  Connecticut .  41  1,446 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  31  1,312 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  40  1,581 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut .  25  1,044 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  30  1,322 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts...  39  1,422 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  41  1,178 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 


Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  37  1,357 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  ,T.  C.  Pingman,  New  York .  43  1,108 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  41  1,788 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  48  1,550 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  36  1,017 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  25  1,293 

John  Backus,  Vermont .  36  1,465 

W.  IT.  Bumstead.  Connecticut .  25  1,106 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  38  1,539 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  33  1,307 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  35  1.501 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut .  35  1,223 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  42  1,592 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  17  1,300 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  19  1,317 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  20  1,190 

Springdale  Farm  Connecticut .  28  1,480 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  35  1,355 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  43  1,434 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  15  800 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  27  979 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  16  1,036 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  20  938 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  25  1,183 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  40  1,557 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York .  45  1,317 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  48  1,692 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  39  1,646 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  31  1.339 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  30  1,084 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  22  1.196 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  21  1,274 

Jay  n.  Ernisse,  New  York .  31  1,449 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  37  1,599 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  47  1,796 

Mrs.  Roliin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  20  1,285 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  44  1,794 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  31  1,465 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  40  1,058 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  35  1,525 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  45  1,805 

Chas.  lleigl,  Ohio  .  29  1.315 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  49  1,824 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  40  1,480 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  37  1,539 

Wm.  H.  Lyou,  New  York .  29  1,351 

Happieh  &  Danks.  New  York .  35  1,609 

A.  1’.  Robinson,  New  York .  37  1,750 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  33  1,598 

Branford'  Farms,  Connecticut .  31  1,391 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  19  1,499 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  39  1,033 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  30  1,002 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  40  1,245 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  20  1,202 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  44  1,014 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  23  1,384 

Stoncleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  28  1.237 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  30  1,223 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  20  1,130 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  20  1,552 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  40  1,392 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  24  1,026 

Buff  Leghorns. 


Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  31  1.105 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  2d  1,235 
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Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  32  1,030 

Silver  Campines. 

Uneowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  37  1.427 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  45  1,321 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jedsey .  13  984 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  24  1,102. 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  I  555 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  27  1.078 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  16  1,223 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  36  1,197 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  24  1,210 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Mosquitoes  and  Hens. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  keep  mos¬ 
quitoes  away  from  the  chickens?  I  have 
the  chickens  in  small  colony  houses,  and 
at  night  mosquitoes  are  in  swarms  in  the 
houses,  and  the  chickens  are  moving 
around  all  night.  J.  11. 

Long  Island. 

We  should  thoroughly  fumigate  and 
spray  the  inside  of  the  houses  to  destroy 
any  lurking  mosquitoes  and  then  treat 
the  houses  just  as  we  would  the  dwelling 
house.  Cover  doors  and  windows  with 
fine  netting  and  keep  the  pests  out.  We 
have  but  few  reports  of  this  trouble,  and 
apparently  only  here  and  there  do  mos¬ 
quitoes  really  trouble  the  hens. 


Blood  Meal  or  Beef  Scraps. 

What  is  the  value  of  blood  meal  as 
compared  with  beef  scraps  for  poultry 
food?  No  one  keeps  it  here.  Some  years 
ago  I  fed  it  to  a  calf  (about  20ft 
pounds)  until  the  calf  was  six  mouths 
old,  and  when  it  was  one  year  old  the 
calf  was  larger  than  any  two-year-old 
in  this  neighborhood.  e.  v.  f. 

New  York. 

I  have  never  known  of  blood  meal  be¬ 
ing  used  as  poultry  food,  but,  aside  from 
its  high  cost,  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be.  It  is  much  richer  in  pro¬ 
tein  than  the  other  meat  products  and 
would  probably  need  to  be  fed  in  corres¬ 
pondingly  small  amounts.  Its  particular 
value  seems  to  be  in  rearing  calves  and 
pigs,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  he  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute  for  beef  scrap  and 
meat  meal  in  poultry  rations;  still,  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  use  and  cannot 
advise  you  definitely  with  regard  to  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Barley  and  Beans. 

IIow  does  barley  compare  with  wheat 
as  a  feed  for  chickens  and  pigeons?  I 
cannot  get  any  old  wheat  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  do  not  want  to  feed  new  wheat 
Do  the  wax  beans,  (table  beans)  com¬ 
pare  favorably  as  to  protein  with  Cana¬ 
da  peas  or  Soy  beans?  What  kind  of 
feed  would  sugar  corn  when  thoroughly 
dried  out  and  cured  like  field  corn  make 
for  chickens  and  pigeons?  w.  r.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Barley  will  replace  wheat,  in  part,  as 
a  poultry  food.  It  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  valuable  but  the  high  price  of 
wheat  has  brought  about  the  substitution 
of  barley  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  more  expensive  grain.  Barley  con¬ 
tains  practically  the  same  amount  of 
crude  protein  as  wheat  hut  less  fat  and 
much  more  fibre.  I  cannot  advise  as  to 
feeding  pigeons. 

Canada  field  peas  contain  23.7%  crude 
protein  while  cull  beans  contain  21.6%. 
Soy  beans  are  much  higher  in  protein 
content,  containing  33.5%.  I  have  no 
analysis  of  wax  beans  and  do  not  know 
of  their  being  grown  for  stock  feeding. 
Sweet  corn  is  about  1%  higher  in  crude 
protein  than  Hint  corn  and  about  3% 
higher  in  fat.  It  contains  about  1% 
more  fibre  and  3%  less  of  the  other  car¬ 
bohydrates.  From  this  analysis,  I  should 
conclude  that  sweet  corn  is  slightly  more 
valuable  than  flint  corn  hut  I  do  not 
know  of  any  actual  feeding  experiments 
with  it  in  comparison  with  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn.  m.  xi.  d. 


RED  CO IV iff 

^E^NSG”5e^ofS 

MoreEggs— r-reater  — 

*®^^*7””jEvery  particle  of 
Red  Comb  Poultry  Feed  has 
extraordinary  egg  producing  ele¬ 
ments.  No  matter  the  distance, 
the  cost  or  trouble  we  see  to  it 
that  every  ingredient  represents 
the  best  earth  can  produce.  Av¬ 
erage  farm  hen  lavs  only  80  eggs 
a  year.  Properly  fed  hens  lay  from 
200  to  300  eggs  a  year.  Sell  your 
grain— buy  RED  COMB. 

Cheaper  Than  You  Can  . 

Mix  Materials —Betterj 

Red  Comb  has  but  one  object  —  , 

MORE  EGGS.  C.  Wilson, one  of  the’» 
big  winners  at  the  Chicago  Poultry’ 

Show,  says:  “Red  Comb  Poultry 
Feed  did  it— nobody  could  induce  me  to 
feed  anything  else.”  Send  for  free  book, 

“Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.”  Written  by  six  great 
poultry  experts.  Write  today. 

Edwards  &  Loomis  Co.,  344C  gorfb  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 

RED  COMB 


Big  Leghorn  Sale 

5,000  Pullets  1,250  Yearling  500  Cockerels 

that  will  lay  Hens— already  full  of  vigor  and 

in  October.  splendid  layers.  of  great  size. 

These  are  all  high  class  birds,  bred  especially  for  size  and  egg 
production.  We  also  offer  you  for  the  late  fall  and  winter  shows 

Show  Birds 

that  will  win  for  you  wherever  they  go — Wilburtha,  S.  C.,  White  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  ColumbianWyandottes  and  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Buy  our  stock  and 
make  a  name  for 
yourself.  Reserve 
Now.  Mating  List 
FREE. 


Send  for  our  hand¬ 
some  new  Cata¬ 
log  —  the  talk  of 
the  poultry  world. 
FREE. 


H-l  M  W 


POVMXWY  VMWS 


4-in  I  Cornerless, 
PoulfryHouses 


Portable,  durable,  sanitary.  Ideal 
for  Brooders.  No  corners  for 
chicks  to  crowd  Into  and  suffo¬ 
cate.  Light  and  sunny.  Open- 
air  front;  removable,  adjustable 
floor.  Convertible  into  Breeding 
Pen,  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying 
House.  Features  double  available 
floor  space.  Cheajier  and  better 
than  home  built  bouses.  Same 
materials  as  our  famous  silos.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 
Special  introductory  offer  to  Agents.  Literature  ami 
prices  on  request.  How  About  a  Silo  ?  Unadilla  Silos 
are  dependable.  We  rush  late  orders.  Write  for  catalog, 
prices  ami  terms.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  Box  C,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
aftvVdkvBD  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

KJ'1/BB  MAIflIIJ’C  LATEST  MODEL 

nl  Jv  IVIAilll  O  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
Days' Free  Trial*  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F*  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6s  MILFORD.  MASS. 

Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  45  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 

Italian  Queens ‘jj11he  1>e8t  Atock  obtainable 


FRED  YAIIN, 


tested,  75c.:  tested,  $1.25. 

N.  Ifaledon,  N.  J 


Land  and  Water  Fnwk  atattr 'active m-h-ps.  2ct. 
bauu  anu  ndier  rowis  s  t;i  p  for  p.-uaiogue. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  It. 3,  Athens,  Fa. 

FI  LI  CK  C  — Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm,R.  34,  PhoenixvilYe,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES — 283,  282,  274,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRD— a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  265,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  loslod  ;  (roe  of  white  diarrhea 


TILLY’S  NEPHEWS 

See  Tilly’s  record  among  Favorite  Hens  in  R  N  -Y 

WHITE  WYANDOnE  COCKERELS,  from  hens  that  lay.  $3 
to  $o.  K.  W.  Stevens,  Box  292,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  brod-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  300-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.  I.  REDS 

let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


S  C  WHITF  I  FRHflRN^  700  early  April  hatched 
LtUnimna  p„Uets  for  sale.  $1.25  to 

ll™AclU.J?lg5J.ed  YEARLING  HENS  $70  per  100. 

GL.O.  E  KOST,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co,,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  A  Large  Type  of  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  liens.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Wvekoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 
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c.-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

your  money  back.  Nothing  cheap  but  their 
Price.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


XT 


Barron  s  Leghorns.  248-200-egg  stock.  Imported 
iiirect.  4  months  old  pullets,  $1.50  each.-  20for$25 
3  months  old,  $1  each ;  30  for  $25.  6  yearling  liens 
and  cock,  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S  C  ».  LEGHORN  PULLETS  {£& 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  Also  HENS 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  for  Sale 

Strong,  well  developed,  on  orchard  range.  April 
and  May  hatched.  D.  W.  SOUTHARD  &  SON,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain  It’s 
the  strain  that  counts.  Hens.  $1.50;  cocks  $2-  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGHORNS 


Winners  in  Connecticut  International  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  contest.  Cockerels.  Pullets,  Yearlings  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels^^0,^ 

Wyckoff’s  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Range  grown 
birds  from  record  layers.  Also  yearling  nous  and 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  It.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

sale— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets-^’,*1 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  STONELEIGH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C.  Frampton,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

March,  April  and  May  hatched 
Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  egg 
production.  Also  limited  number  yearling  liens, 
75  cents  each.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

hatched,  $L.25. 


— ks  Tom  Barron 
strain.  April 

L.  E.  INGOLOSBY,  Hartwick  Sem’y,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

1.000  choice  yearling  hens  at  75c  and$l  .00  each  during 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  all  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  K) 
liens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book.  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  till  $10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  ED6AR  BRIGGS,  BOX  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 

Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain. 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yonrwants. 

“  CHASE  P0UL1RY  FARM."  F,  M,  Davis,  CINCINNATUS,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

April  hatched,  healthy  and  from  heavy  laying 
stock.  75  cents  each  for  delivery  before  Sept.  16th. 

Sunny  Orchard  Farm,  A.  K.  McGraw,  Prop.,  Hagerstown,  Mil. 

BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records,  284-260.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  283-275.  Mr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Holland.  Mich. 

800  S. C.White Leghorn  Pullets 

lay.  Exceptional  quality,  A.W.  Plass,  Richmond ville .  N.Y. 

180°  S.C.W.  LeghomsXnrhaLch"d 

500  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

P.-  W-  Young  and  Simon’s  207  Egg  strain.  $1.50. 
Choice  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Emden  Geese,  snow 
white  and  very  large,  $3  each.  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  $2  each.  ANTHONY  SIMON,  Tri- 
States  Poultry  Farm,  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

3000  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Dan  Young’s  Strain,  exceptional  layers. 

TWO  YR.  OLD 

YEARLINGS 

MARCH  PULLETS 
APRIL  PULLETS 

MARCH  COCKERELS 

Special  reduction  on  lots  of  100  and  over 

WHITE  FEATHER  POIILTBY  FABM.  Haworth.  H.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

500  yearling  hens— $80  per  100. 

April  Cockerels— $2  each. 

WM.  II.  LYON,  -  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

rnrimm£n  i  l  *!  ,to  *5-  s,LvtR  CAMPINE 

LULKtHELS  selected  for  breeding  and  exhibition  diu- 
poses  March-April  hatched.  $2  to  $5. 

I  .  \  AN  OORDT,  _ Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Barron  Wyandotte  Cockerels— SI .53 

HARRY1  MF’WKV0y  BuAPca^’  6  months  old.  $40. 

liAKK^  DLWLY,  -  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Special  Sale  of  early  hatched  cockerels.  Trapnested 
breeders  and  pullets.  BARRON  FARM,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-50  Fine  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

guaranteed  Peasley  best  strain.  Ahead  of  all  others 
,  I"  Storrs  contest  Aug.  1st.  $1.50  each. 
ROAD’S  END, _ -  S.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

CINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN — Closing-ont  sale  A  l 
**  Quality  and  layers.  E.  W.  SLATE,  South  Hammond.  N.Y. 


I PRIL  LEGHORN  PULLEIS,  Young-Barron  Strain,  $1.00 
1  Bred  Collies.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

hens  and  toms.  WHITE  GUINEAS.  GOLDEN  SEABRIGHT 
„  ,•  •  $2  a  pair. 

E.  L.  STANFORD,  E.  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  referred  to  the  Security  Farm 
I.oan  Association  and  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Clearing  Company  of  Chicago,  a  number 
of  times,  and  warned  our  people  to  pass 
Up  their  alluring  schemes.  It  now  de¬ 
velops  that  a  fraud  order  has  been  issued 
against  them  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  Their  offer  to  loan  money  to  far¬ 
mers  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  appealed 
to  many,  but  it  was  the  advance  remit¬ 
tance  they  were  after,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  loans  were  made — certainly  no 
great  number.  It  will  be  well  to  turn  on 
a  strong  searchlight  before  parting  with 
even  a  small  sum  to  thj  many  imitators 
in  the  field. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  the  stand 
you  have  in  the  matter,  as  it  is  plain  you 
want  to  favor  the  nurseryman.  You  have 
made  a  great  blow  in  Publisher's  Desk 
about  the  square  deal  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  but  in  this  case  the  farmer  gets  a 
“raw  deal.”  I  have  been  a  subscriber  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  a  great  many  years  and 
put  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  it ;  but  no  more 
for  me.  J.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  closes  the  correspon¬ 
dence  in  a  case  of  a  purchase  of  8.000 
grapevines  from  a  very  reliable  nursery¬ 
man.  The  order  called  for  No.  1  two- 
year  plants.  The  nurseryman  not  hav¬ 
ing  this  grade  of  plants  filled  it  with  a 
grade  known  by  grapevine  growers  as 
one-year  “Extras,”  which  are  regarded  by 
nursery  houses  and  grape  growers  as 
equal  in  value  to  the  two-year  No.  1 
plants,  and  by  many  preferred.  .T.  W.  B. 
admits  that  the  plants  were  good  value 
for  the  money  and  equal  to  the  grade  of 
plants  specified  in  the  order,  but  contends 
that  because  the  nurserymen  took  liber¬ 
ties  with  the  order  and  failed  to  send  the 
order  with  the  grade  of  plants  specified  he 
should  make  a  refund  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  for  one-year  No.  1  plants.  The 
grade  one-year  extras  does  not  appear  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  nurseryman  in  ques¬ 
tion,  or  so  far  as  we  know  in  any  nur¬ 
sery  catalogue,  but  the  grade  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  trade  as  equal  in  value  to 
the  two-year  No.  1  plants.  It  is  not  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.’s  idea  of  the  square  deal  that 
the  purchaser  in  this  case  is  entitled  to 
any  refund.  It  is  admitted  that  tech¬ 
nically  the  order  was  not  filled  according 
to  specifications.  The  purchaser  would 
have  been  within  his  rights  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  shipment  and  'demand  a  re¬ 
fund  of  his  money.  He  accepted  the 
plants,  planted  them,  acknowledges  he 
has  full  value  for  his  money  and  there¬ 
fore  has  no  just  claim  from  either  a  moral 
or  legal  standpoint  for  any  refund.  It  is 
rarely  that  we  have  a  complaint  from  a 
subscriber  that  we  cannot  conscientiously 
support ;  but  lest  any  reader  should  get 
the  notion  that  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  sup¬ 
port  claims  made  on  technical  grounds 
when  no  injustice  has  been  done,  a  plain 
statement  of  this  case  may  be  necessary. 
Publisher’s  Desk  endeavors  to  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  so  evenly  that  no  impar¬ 
tial  person  can  accuse  the  department  of 
bias.  The  square  deal  policy  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  is  for  everyone  and  readers  must 
not  expect  us  to  champion  any  cause  that 
is  not  founded  on  strict  justice  to  all. 

As  there  are  numerous  schemes  being 
worked  in  this  section  to  separate  unwary 
people  from  their  hard-earned  coin  and  as 
I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  work  in  ex¬ 
posing  them,  through  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  column,  I  thought  you  might  be 
able  to  give  some  information  concerning 
a  few  which  I  will  mention,  which  seem 
to  be  doing  a  thriving  business  among 
the  poorer  class.  There  is  the  Union  Fur¬ 
niture  Co.,  19  Elliot  St.,  Boston,  who 
send  out  agents  selling  stamp  books,  after 
which  the  victim  is  given  the  privilege  of 
buying  10-cent  stamps  from  them  each 
week,  and  when  the  book  is  full,  which 
has  then  cost  $17.50,  they  are  given  the 
chance  of  going  to  the  above  address  and 
selecting  something  in  tne  furniture  line, 
of  questionable  value,  for  their  book.  This 
arrangement  for  trade  is  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  are  so  small  and  easy  that  they  are 
never  missed,  but  the  victim  as  a  rule 
does  not  see  the  goods  until  they  are  paid 
for,  and  then  is  usually  disappointed  with 
the  quality  but  has  no  alternative  but  to 
take  them.  Another  one  of  them  is  the 
Premium  Tea  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  their  game  is  this :  One  or  two  men 
come  in  an  auto  and  “wish”  a  pair  of  bed 
blankets  on  to  you  as  a  premium,  for 
which  you  enter  into  a  contract  to  buy 
50  cents  worth  or  more  of  wares  from 
them  per  week,  until  you  have  paid  in  (I 
think)  $15.  The  victim  finds  that  their 
line  of  goods  (consisting  of  tea,  coffee, 
soap,  etc.),  is  of  the  very  cheapest  sort, 
and  the  price  is  equal  to  those  for  the 
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best  grade  of  goods.  In  almost  every  case 
the  customer  learns  that  he  or  she  is 
stung,  soon  after  starting  to  trade,  but  is 
encouraged  or  feels  compelled  to  go  on,  in 
order  to  get  the  premium,  which  is  taken 
from  them  if  they  cease  to  carry  out  the 
deal.  It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that 
people  will  be  caught  with  such  games, 
but  they  are,  in  large  numbers,  mostly 
women.  Another  that  has  been  and  is 
still  being  worked  here  is  one  that  you 
exposed  some  time  ago  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  You  will  no  doubt  identify 
it  by  their  methods.  The  victim  pays  25 
cents  a  week  to  a  collector  who  calls  at 
the  house  and  if  ‘“lucky”?  soon  draws  a 
prize  (furniture  value  $17).  If  not,  con¬ 
tinues  to  pay  25  cents  per  until  $17  is 
paid  in,  when  they  are  promised  a  chance 
to  go  to  “our  store  and  select  that  value, 
from  our  stock  of  high  grade  (?)  furni¬ 
ture.”  A.  F.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

A  description  of  the  schemes  mentioned 
above  by  the  subscriber  and  the  comments 
made  upon  it  may  save  quite  a  number 
from  loss  and  annoyance.  Some  of  these 
fake  schemes  are  very  alluring  when  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  smooth-tongued  agent  who 
has  the  special  ability  to  make  black  ap¬ 
pear  white.  Most  of  the  victims  recog¬ 
nize  the  fraud  in  these  schemes  after  the 
agent  has  secured  the  initial  payment,  and 
these  payments  are  continued  rather  than 
lose  entirely  the  amount  represented  by 
the  first  payment. 

I  shipped  Deo  Svandrlik,  18  Franklin 
St.,  Winfield,  Long  Island,  N.  Yr.,  three 
barrels  of  Greening  apples  last  Fall.  lie 
ordered  them  at  $1.25  per  barrel.  He 
never  paid  for  them.  I  also  sent  him  a 
little  later  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  for 
which  he  paid,  but  he  did  not  return  the 
100  empty  sacks,  worth  4c.  each,  so  that 
he  owes  me  $7.75.  lie  wrote  me  once  he 
would  mail  remittance,  but  has  not  done 
so.  Is  there  any  way  to  force  him  to  pay 
or  must  I  sit  back  and  take  my  loss? 

Massachusetts.  w.  R.  T. 

Demands  for  payment  have  gone  un¬ 
noticed,  although  our  letters  have  been 
received.  If  a  man  wants  to  supply  his 
table  at  the  expense  of  farmers,  we  can 
only  wonder  how  much  respect  he  has  for 
himself.  We  regret  that  this  amount  is 
too  small  for  suit,  but  add  the  name  to 
your  list  and  watch  out  for  the  Mr.  Svan- 
drliks  who  solicit  your  shipments  and 
have  no  financial  responsibility.  This  is 
the  only  way  we  can  save  others. 

I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this 
Anti-fake  campaign  and  several  times 
have  been  on  the  point  of  sending  you 
addresses  that  I  thought  needed  looking 
into.  I  think  that  your  exposures  of 
these  fakes  are  saving  many  dollars  for 
your  readers  and  as  many  or  most  of 
them  are  quack  medicine  advertisements 
you  are  probably  conserving  health  and 
saving  a  life  now  and  then  as  well. 

New  York.  R.  H.  S. 

Send  along  all  the  information  you 
have  of  this  kind.  We  want  to  know 
about  the  fraudulent  concerns  that  are 
approaching  our  readers,  and  make  them 
familiar  with  the  methods  so  they  will 
know  what  to  avoid.  During  July 
$1,117.43  was  collected  for  subscribers, 
and  we  feel  sure  the  greater  part  of  this 
would  have  been  lost  if  we  had  not  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  adjustments.  Use  the 
Anti-Fake  Club  stamps  freely. 

E.  II.  Brooks  is  representing  himself  as 
a  solicitor  for  subscriptions  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  other  publications.  He 
is  also  said  to  use  other  names  as  occa¬ 
sion  requires,  but  he  is  not  authorized  to 
represent  the  Star  or  any  other  papers  as 
far  as  we  can  learn.  Complaints  have 
been  made  of  his  activities,  which  have 
resulted  in  loss  to  the  prospective  sub¬ 
scriber.  There  are  many  of  these  solici¬ 
tors  going  around  about  this  time,  and  it 
is  well  to  be  cautious  about  giving  them 
your  money. 

Chris.  Melidones,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  an¬ 
other  fruit  dealer  who  has  decamped  with 
some  $2,000  of  other  people’s  money. 
This  represents  the  amount  due  shippers 
for  produce,  and  other  dealers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  who  trusted  him. 

March  20  I  shipped  26  bags  of  Irish 
potatoes  to  C.  G.  Williams  &  Co.,  337  No. 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  from  them  since ; 
have  written  twice  and  get  no  reply,  if 
you  can  do  anything  please  let  me  know. 

Maryland.  J.  M.  R. 

Reports  indicate  that  this  is  an  uncol¬ 
lectible  claim.  Mr.  Williams  has  no  as¬ 
sets  and  even  if  judgment  were  secured 
there  is  no  property  to  levy  against.  His 
place  of  business  is,  at  this  writing,  clos<  d 
up,  and  he  has  not  been  seen  for  a  few 
days.  We  can  get  no  replies  to  our  de¬ 
mands  for  settlement.  If  he  appears  in 
some  other  location,  give  him  a  wide 
berth. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Plow  Deep 

Deep  cultivation  pays  well 
in  bigger  crops. 

Scientific  factory  methods 
give  you  more  for  your  dol¬ 
lars  when  you  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes. 

Clothcraft  is  known  to  the 
whole  men’s  clothing  in¬ 
dustry  as  leader  in  the 
medium-priced  field — $10  to 
$25 — because  its  makers  do 
every  little  thing  in  the  one 
best  way  and  guarantee  the 
quality. 

Come  to  the  store  and  see 
for  yourself.  Don’t  over¬ 
look  the  Clothcraft  Blue 
Serge  Specials — “4130”  at 
$18.50,  and  “5130”  at  $15. 
You  wouldn’t  believe  such 
handsome,  well  made  suits 
for  men  and  young  men 
could  be  sold  at  these  prices. 


|  The  Clothcraft  Store  [ 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

CLOTHCRAFT  ALL  WOOL  CLOTHES 

*tO*°*25  *owi£ 

Hade  by  The  Joseph  6*  Feiss  Company.  Cleveland 


Buy  a  Glen  Rock  Suit 
or  Overcoat  and  Save 
$8  or  More. 


Send  for  our  Men's  Fall  Style 
Book  and  40  samples  of  cloth 
p.itterns.  You  select  the  style  and  cloth  sample  which 
you  like  best.  Write  your  measurements  in  order-blank 
which  we  furnish.  You  can’t  go  wrong.  You  can’t  lose 
cn  tiie  Glen  Rock  plan. 

Every  garment  is  guaranteed  not  only  to  fit  perfectly, 
tut  to  keep  its  perfect  shape  permanently.  Glen  Rock 
garments  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  cloth,  trim¬ 
mings.  cutting  and  tailoring.  Signed  guarantee  attached 
to  every  made-to-order  garment.  The  first  step  to  save 
f8  00  is  to  send  today  for  New  1915  Style  Book  and  40 
tlotli  Samples.  IT’S  FB"B. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

J'  E.  Griggs,  Trcas.t?  Gen  Mgr. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N. 


J. 


zinc 

in  paint  makes  paint  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  the  ingredient 
that  should  be  added  to 
all  paint  to  make  the 
other  ingredients  more 
effective. 


Send  for  list  of  manufacturers  who  make 
Zinc  paints  and  our  booklet,  ‘  ‘  Your  Move.  ’ ' 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


DON’T  Put  Your 
NEW  CORN 

Into  a  RAT  House 

Ordinary  wood  cribs  harbor  rats,  mice 
and  other  vermin  which  destroy  thousands  of 
bushels  of  corn  every  year.  These  pests  are 
disease  carriers  as  well  as  robbers.  Starve 
them  out  and  save  your  corn  by  putting  up 


These  cribs  cost  no  mors  than  wood 

last  a  life-time.  Made  of  rust  proof, 
perforated,  galvanized  iron.  Como  in 
sections.  Easily  put  up. 

FIRE-PROOF  —  RAT-PROOF 
Lightning  proof,  weather  proof,  bird- 
proof,  thief  proof,  Marshall  Cribs  give 

Ecrfect  protection  —  cure  corn  better: 

eep  drier;  free  from  mould:  prevents 
germinating  in  crib.  Round  or  Shed 
styles.  Many  sizes.  $47.60  and  up — 
freight  paid.  Write  for  Frse  catalog. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  w?”u?.°o. 


J3> 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hitle,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
rohes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  w  orth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
Bhould  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  ltow  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  call  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


$10,0  0  0.00 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


SAW 


Hydraulic, 


Write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
based  on 
thirty  years 
PRACTICA 


Portable 
Wood 


is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Cider 
rofits 


_  En| 

EXPERIENCE.  Sawmills. 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  624- F  Hudson  Terminal,  N.Y. 


Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
jSteam 
tgines,  boilers. 
Get  our  prices. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


THE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  %-ineh 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Cholera. 

I  lost  11  pigs  three  months  old  within 
the  last  week ;  when  taken  sick  they  die 
within  a  day  or  two  and  would  become 
lame,  in  one  hind  leg.  Upon  opening 
them  it  was  found  that  the  liver  was 
hard  and  covered  with  bluish  spots,  and 
the  stomach  and  intestines  were  some¬ 
what  inflamed.  They  were  running  in 
an  orchard  on  Alfalfa  and  were  fed  stand¬ 
ard  middlings  and  milk.  What  killed  the 
pigs?  c.  J.  R. 

New  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and'  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


^  Old  cream  separators  or  parts,  con- 

NOYEs",  Wilder, CVtSend  fuU  partIcular8’  L’  R- 

WANTED  to  exchange  sweet  potatoes  for  ap¬ 
ples,  barrel  for  barrel;  also  would  sell  by  bar- 
,  or™V'stl°1  hampers.  Write  for  particulars, 
etc.  WM.  LORD,  East  New  Market,  Md. 

nAY  R0R  SALE — Two  carloads  mixed,  good 
„ (no  clover) ,  p.  o.  B.  Dalton,  Mass.  B. 
KRAU1ER,  Windsor,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— 150-acre  farm,  good  soil  and  good 
timber  and  water;  18  acres  cleared;  small 
house  and  barn;  easy  terms.  R.  H.  RAMSEY. 
R.  3,  Crewe,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
9V»  acres.  Price  $3,300.  Address  MOORE  & 
SON,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  90  acres,  tools  and 
stock  complete;  write  for  particulars.  WM. 
GRUNDMAN,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y.  . 


I  OR  SALE — Orchard  1014  acres,  60  miles  from 
New  York,  in  famous  Hudson  River  fruit  belt, 
1.500  peach  and  550  pear  trees;  all  peach  in 
full  bearing,  and  350  pear  bearing.  Chance  for 
city  man  to  own  an  orchard  while  he  retains  his 
position  in  city.  HENRY  ENGEL,  60  East  190th 
St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Delaware  Co.  dairy,  poultry 
and  fruit  farm,  stock,  tools  and  team,  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  Friesian  bull  heads  the  herd;  good 
soil,  buildings  and  water:  would  make  a  fine 
country  home;  price,  $6,000:  inspection  invited. 
Address  B.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Life  experience,  green¬ 
houses,  landscape  gardening,  fruit  growing, 
poultry  raising,  farm  improvements,  vegetable 
and  crop  rotation,  stock  and  dairy  management. 
Aged  40,  Scotch,  married,  small  family.  AG¬ 
RICOLA,  care  William  Loughlin,  17  Stuyvesant 


FARM  WANTED — 100  to  200  acres  within  150 
miles  of  New  York,  with  some  stock  and  im¬ 
plements,  in  exchange  for  residential  house  su¬ 
burb  of  New  York;  $5,000;  equity  $2,000;  20 
minutes  42d  St.;  30  miuutes  Cortlandt  St.  BOX 
231,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 57  acres,  one-lialf  clear,  fruit  for 
home  use;  buildings  in  good  condition;  hen¬ 
house  for  200  hens;  2(4  miles  to  Felton;  $2,000. 
VAUGHAN  C.  DILL,  Route  3,  Felton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 188  acre  farm,  stock  and  tools; 

good  location;  bargain.  EARL  PALMER, 
Georgetown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  situated  stock  and  Al¬ 
falfa  farm.  137  acres,  on  James  River,  twenty 
miles  from  Norfolk.  Fruit,  oysters,  fishing  and 
game;  everything  complete.  SAMUEL  E.  HUD¬ 
SON,  Battery  Park,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 19  acres  vineyard,  half  mile  from 
city;  net  income  $2,000  year;  sacrifice  price, 
$8,000.  JOSEPH  ROGER,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 140  acres,  cuts  fifty  tons 
hay,  seventy-ton  silo,  sugar  orchard,  100  M. 
growing  pine,  300  cords  hard  wood.  Good  build¬ 
ings,  ten  cows,  one  pair  work  horses.  DR. 
LOUIS  I.  MOULTON,  Concord,  N.  H. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 85  acres,  good  buildings 
good  soil;  near  town;  Richland  township,  Pa 
BOX  228,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm,  Kingston,  N 
Y. ;  productive,  well  watered,  home  markets 
Inquire  C.  R.  KNAPP,  136  Dana  Ave.,  Albany 
N.  Y. 


The  symptoms  and  post  mortem  lesions 
indicate  cholera,  but  a  graduate  veterin¬ 
arian  should  have  been  employed  to 
make  a  post  mortem  examination  and  if 
he  found  the  disease  present  he  might 
have  vaccinated  the  remaining  pigs.  The 
disease  is  incurable  and  new  stock  will 
have  to  be  vaccinated  if  they  are  to  es¬ 
cape  the  contagion  in  the  infected  prem¬ 
ises.  A.  S.  A. 


Cough. 

1.  I  have  a  fine  cow  with  her  first 
calf;  the  calf  is  about  eight  months  old. 
We  milk  her  without  the  calf.  She  gives 
about  2V-2  gallons  a  day,  makes  lots  of 
butter.  We  feed  her  cottonseed  and 
cottonseed  meal,  some  corn  and  shucks, 
wet  the  shucks  and  pick  out  the  smutty 
ones.  She  is  in  good  shape  but  occa¬ 
sionally  she  will  cough,  not  often,  as 
though  she  might  be  choked.  Ought  we 
to  use  the  milk?  Can  you  advise  us 
what  to  give  her?  She  is  lively,  runs 
and  plays,  and  seems  to  be  in  good  shape, 
but  occasionally  she  will  cough.  2.  I 
also  have  a  pig  that  coughs.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  to  give  it?  D.  L.  E. 

Texas. 

1.  Cough  is  merely  an  indication  of  ir¬ 
ritation  affecting  the  throat  or  lungs,  or 
may  be  due  to  stomach  trouble,  or  some 
other  cause.  In  all  cases  such  -as  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  as  tuberculosis  may  be  present, 
and  the  test  is  the  only  way  of  deciding 
that.  Any  graduate  veterinarian  can  ap¬ 
ply  the  test.  If  tuberculosis  is  absent 
the  milk  may  be  used ;  not  otherwise.  2. 
Dust  is  a  common  cause  of  cough  and 
worms  may  also  be  a  cause,  especially 
those  of  the  lungs.  If  the  pig  has  been 
fed  milk  from  the  coughing  cow  and  the 
cow  proves  to  have  tuberculosis  the  pig 
may  be  similarly  affected.  Give  the  pig 
treatment  for  worms,  on  general  princi¬ 
ples,  according  to  directions  often  given 
here.  A.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE— 20-acre  peach  grove,  2,400  trees,  on 
state  road’  in  Vineland,  N.  J.;  fine  location.  1 
mile  to  depot;  price  $4,800;  terms  easy.  JOHN 
EMMELUTH,  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  100  acres,  2  miles  from  de¬ 
pot  in  Southern  New  Hampshire,  modern 
house,  all  buildings  In  perfect  repair,  house  for 
100  hens,  day-old  chix  trade  established.  BOX 
No.  235,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  II.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  7-room  house  with  water  and 
gas  on  lot  50x125  in  the  village  of  East  Islip, 
L.  I.  IRA  TOMPKINS,  East  Islip,  L.  I. 


MAN  WANTED — To  build  up  rough  grazing 
farm  formerly  tilled;  house  and  barn,  one 
mile  from  town;  small  salary  will  be  paid. 
BOX  187,  Foxburg,  Clarion  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  ap- 
pie  propositions  in  New  Jersey,  76  acres,  all 
tillable,  except  15  acres  meadow  and  wood, 
about  20  acres  set  to  apples  (700  trees)  over  300 
trees  18  years  old,  balance  two  and  three  years 
old,  best  marketable  varieties.  Paying  invest¬ 
ment  first  year,  see  the  orchard  now.  Address 
BOX  278,  Dover,  N.  J. 


FARMER  WANTED — To  run  grain  farm  on  im¬ 
provement  lease;  sixty  acres  under  plow; 
woods,  barn  and  house;  no  stock  nor  implements 
on  hand.  References  for  character,  ability  and 
industry  required;  two  miles  from  station. 
BOX  187,  Foxburg,  Clarion  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — A  couple  for  farm  in  Connecticut. 

Man  must  be  experienced  in  general  farming 
and  the  care  of  live  stock.  Wife  to  do  house¬ 
work.  Send  full  particulars  and  reference  in 
first  letter.  BOX  216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  take  charge  of  and  de¬ 
velop  dairy  farm.  College  man  preferred. 
Recommendations  required.  P.  J.  LITTLE, 
Ebensburg,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  Country  Home — 10  rooms,  all  city 
conveniences,  on  best  residence  avenue  in 
\  ineland,  N.  J.;  beautiful  shade,  line  lawn,  ce¬ 
ment  walks,  trolley  at  door,  10  minutes’  walk 
to  depot;  up-to-date  poultry  houses,  capacity 
15,000,  electric  lighted,  cement  floors,  two  large 
pigeon  houses  stocked  with  500  pair  best  quality, 
550  peach  trees  bearing,  pears,  apples  and  other 
fruit;  5V2  acres,  facing  two  avenues,  all  in¬ 
cluded.  Price,  $14,000;  terms.  JOHN  EMME¬ 
LUTH,  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Live  tenant  with  full  equipment  to 
work  on  shares  a  175-acre  farm  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County  (Pa.).  Good  land  and  buildings, 
well  watered.  M.  H.  STEVENSON  (Owner), 
417  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SALE  OR  TRADE  50  acres  near  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  apples 
and  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 
plant.  T.  W.  AYRES  (owner).  Fort  Payne, 
Ala. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED— Single.  30  years  or 
older,  to  milk  and  care  tor  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  head;  must  be  familiar  with  Sharpless 
milker  and  capable  butter  maker;  wages,  $35  to 
start,  with  increase  January  1st  each  year. 
BOX  219,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent,  married,  for  Mary¬ 
land  farm,  orchard  and  general  farming.  Sal¬ 
ary  $50  per  month,  house,  garden,  chickens, 
milk.  Answer,  giving  age  and  references.  BOX 
225,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  to  take  charge 
of  Maryland  farm,  for  one-half  the  profits. 
House,  garden,  chickens,  milk  supplied,  but  no 
salary.  Farm  expenses  paid.  BOX  226,  Kmal 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  December  first,  working  fore¬ 
man  for  large  farm  and  young  orchard  near 
Philadelphia.  Must  understand  general  farm¬ 
ing,  care  of  horses  and  modern  farm  machinery. 
Small  family  desired,  and  wife  must  be  good 
cook  and  housekeeper,  ana  willing  to  board  one 
or  two  intelligent,  self-respecting  orchard  men. 
Comfortable  house,  firewood,  milk,  garden,  etc., 
furnished.  Applicant  must  be  sober,  energetic 
and  have  a  capacity  for  advancement.  In  re¬ 
plying  state  age,  nationality;  experience  and 
wages  required.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  STAYMAN.  Box  215.  c.  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  potiltryman;  understands 
incubators  and  brooders;  experience  in  raising 
chicks;  first  class  references.  BOX  232,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 


A  GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  secure  a  position 
for  an  intelligent  young  farmer  now  in  bis 
service.  Particulars  on  application  to  LEASIDE, 
Box  290,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  MANAGER— Cornell 
graduate,  open  for  position:  only  first  class 
proposition  considered.  BOX  230,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  ten  years’  experience. 

thorough  agricultural  training,  wants  respon¬ 
sible  position.  BOX  229  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  housekeeper  on  a  farm, 
understands  cooking  and  baking  and  nearly  all 
farm  work,  widow,  37  years.  Address  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE,  Box  234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  herdsman,  dairyman, 
single,  agricultural  school  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced  with  purebred  stock,  poultry  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  farming;  references.  HARRY 
DAVIS,  73  Church  St.,  Itaynham,  Mass. 


CARPENTER  and  General  Utility  Man,  married, 
wants  position  with  owner  of  private  estate  or 
farm,  who  will  appreciate  an  honest  day’s  work 
and  be  willing  to  pay  an  honest  price  for  same; 
only  those  meaning  business.  Address  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price  to  ROX  654,  Suffern  N  Y 


SINGLE  MEN  and  women  wanted  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  feeble-minded  ns  farm  hands  at¬ 
tendants  and  cooks.  Address  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT.  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  cow  tester,  four  years’ 
successful  experience;  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.  J.,  709  W.  Vine  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WANTED — Position  as  practical  working  fore¬ 
man  by  sober,  honest,  married  man  with  small 
family;  born  and  grew  up  in  community  where 
hard,  honest  work  was  no  crime.  Unquestion¬ 
able  references.  Address  BOX  233,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALESMAN  WANTED — Any  young  man  with  a 
little  ambition  can  make  some  money  with  no 
risk.  Write  us  for  full  information.  CON¬ 
SOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


ORCIIARDIST  and  Fruit  Grower,  disposing  of 
his  orchards,  is  open  to  first-class  proposition; 
has  had  years  of  experience;  thoroughly  familiar 
with  market  conditions.  BOX  222,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  in  cow  barn;  a 
good,  clean,  dry-hand  milker  and  reliable;  use 
no  liquors;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  P.  O. 
BOX  83,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First  class  experienced  farmer  with 
adult  family,  to  work  my  farm  on  shares,  sit¬ 
uated  at  Congers,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
West  Shore  II.  R.  Div.  of  New  York  Central  R. 
R. ;  only  one  hour  from  N.  Y.  City;  about  50 
acres  under  high  state  of  cultivation;  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  grain  and  hay  main  crops;  farm  buildings 
and  equipment  first  class  and  ample;  will  make 
very  liberal  terms,  for  first  year. — W.  H.  PIT¬ 
KIN,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

=  |  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  fl 

||  Celery  Culture,  Reattle . 50  || 

=  1  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  HOISTING  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  corn- 
r  bined,  8  to  10  h.  p..  Lidgerwood  and  others,  $100  up. 
Also  steam  pumps,  freight  elevator  Cheap.  Peltiam 
Operating  Co.,W.E.  McCIstchey,  Supt.,416  W.?6th  St.NY.C. 

I  Cfl  Parma  F0U  SALE— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets 
lull  I  d I  ll I o  koo<!  railroad  and  trolley  farilitiea.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  (1.  Boeder,  Newtown,  Penun. 


IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW 

about  the  great  son  of  the  World’s  champion  yearly  butter  producer, 
Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  (1,470.59  Lb.)  and  the  other  great  young 
bulls  that  will  be  offered  at  the  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co.’s 

18tli  BALE 

to  be  held  at  the  Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion, 

October  12-13,  1915,  at  SYRACUSE,  3XT.Y. 

Who  is  to  be  blamed? 

IT  IS  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

if  you  do  not  embrace  this  great  opportunity  to  buy  a  herd  sire.  If 
you  haven’t  the  money  to  buy  such  a  sire,  combine  with  others  in 
the  same  position  as  yourself  and  buy  one  of  these  high  class  bulls. 
It  will  be  the  greatest  investment  you  ever  made. 

150  HEAD 

will  be  sold  including 

13  daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
10  daughters  of  Hillside  Count  Pietje 
4  daughters  of  King  Hengerveld 

3  daughters  of  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince 

2  daughters  of  King  Lyons 

4  daughters  of  Belle  Netherland  Johanna  Prince 

3  daughters  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol  5th 

3  daughters  of  Gordon  Glen  Pontiac 

4  daughters  of  Segis  Fayne  Burke 

2  daughters  of  King  Segis  12th 
Twin  daughters  of  Kin'g  Walker  Segis 

3  daughters  of  King  Hengerveld  Aaggie  Fayne 

By  the  way,  did  you  notice  that  the  last  three  are  sisters  to  the 
famous  champion, 

Finderne  Holingen  Fayne  .  3y  37.34 

Buter  30  days  .  150.33 

Butter  7  days,  8  mo.  after  calving .  22.57 

Butter  1  year  . 1,395.06 

Milk  .  24,612.80 

(All  World’s  records) 

The  above,  of  course,  is  saying  nothing  about  the  daughters  of  such 
famous  sires  as  Prince  Hengerveld  Fayne,  Beauty  Walker  Pietertje 
Prince,  Sir  Lilith  Posch,  Pontiac  De  Kol  Korndyke,  Sir  Woodcrest 
Korndyke  Kate  De  Kol,  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites,  King  Segis 
Champion,  King  Pontiac  Artis,  King  of  the  Pontiacs  Burke,  Spring 
Farm  King  Pontiac,  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  6th,  Sadie  Vale  Sir 
Ormsby,  Sir  Netherland  Cornucopia  Lad,  Korndyke  Butter  Boy  Jo¬ 
hanna,  King  Ormsby  De  Kol  Korndyke,  Hengerveld  De  Kol  3d,  Judge 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  King  Pieter,  Johanna  McKinley  Segis,  Winana 
De  Kol  King  Segis,  Pietertje  Clothilde  Concordia  3d,  Prince  Hazel 
Korndyke,  Prince  Homestead  De  Kol,  Sir  Prilly  Walker,  King  Hen- 
girveld  Homestead  Fayne,  King  Hengerveld  Segis,  Count  Pontiac 
Spofford,  etc.,  etc. 

A  large  percentage  are  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with  splendid  records,  a 
few  over  30  lb. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  A.  R.  O.  cows,  including  those  with  rec¬ 
ords  close  to  30  lb. 

Probably  no  sale  has  ever  had  as  many  high  class  A.  R.  O.  cattle 
that  still  have  as  great  prospects  before  them.  It  is  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  high  class  stock. 

All  animals  over  6  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  state 
approved  veterinarians. 

For  catalog  write  at  once  to  the  sale  managers, 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  INC.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 

— 


Front  view  showing  the  handsomo 

lines  of  the  new  radiator  and  hood. 


16  Great  Maxwell 
Service  Stations  —  54 
District  Offices— Over 
2,500  Dealers— all  giv¬ 
ing  Maxwell  service. 


1916  Maxwell  High-Priced  Car  F eatures,  all  included 

for  $655 


Electric  Starter  and 
Electric  Lights 
Demountable  Rims 
High-tension  Magneto 
“One-man”MohairTop 
New  Stream-line  De¬ 
sign 

Wider  Front  and  Rear 
Seats 


Electric  Horn 

Double  Ventilating 
Windshield  (clear  vis¬ 
ion  and  rain-proof) 

Aluminum  Transmis¬ 
sion  Housing 

Robe  Rail  with  back 
of  front  seat  leather 
covered 


Handsome  Rounded 
Radiator  and  Hood 

Linoleum  covered 
running-boards  and 
floor-boards 

Automatic  Tell-tale 
Oil  Gauge 

Heat-treated,  Tested 
Steel  throughout 


Easy  Ridingand  Mar¬ 
velous  Flexibility 

Unusual  power  on 
hills  and  in  sand 

Ability  to  hold  the 
road  at  high  speed 

Improved  Instrument 
Board  with  all  in¬ 
struments  set  flush 


Every  feature  and  every  refinement  of  cars  that  sell  at  twice  its  price 

PRICE  F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 


Write  for  1916  Maxwell  Catalogue,  and  the  name  of  Maxwell 
Dealer  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  B.W. 

Maxwell  Motor  Car  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


perfect-fitting,  “one-man  ”  mohair 
I  top;  quick  adjustable  storm  Curtain*, 
relied  up  inude  of  top. 


Built  complete  by 
the  three  gigantic 
Maxwell  factories  at 
Detroit,  Dayton,  and 
Newcastle. 


4-cylinder  Unit  Power  Plant  with 
enclosed  fly-wheel  and  clutch. 


Demountable  Rims  are  regular 
equipment  of  the  1916  Maxwell- 


A  Stampede  to  the  1916  Maxwell 

Today,  the  1916  models  of  every  important  make  of  automobile 
have  been  viewed  by  the  most  critical  jury  in  the  world— the 
American  automobilists. 

Already  the  record-breaking  sales  of  the  1916  Maxwell  show 
an  absolute  buying  stampede  to  the  “Wonder  Car.” 

The  “wise  ones”  who  have  given  the  1916  Maxwell  the  verdict, 
base  their  judgment  of  real  automobile  value  upon  these  four 
vital  points : 

1st — The  “first  cost”  of  the  car. 

2nd — The  “after  cost”  of  the  car. 

3rd — The  quality  of  the  materials  and  workmanship  in  the  car. 

4th — The  equipment  and  the  “completeness”  of  the  car. 

The  1916  Maxwells  new  price,  $655,  fully  equipped,  with  electric  starter, 
electric  lights,  high-tension  magneto,  demountable  rims,  “one-man”  mohair 
to]),  and  every  oilier  higli-priced-car  feature,  has  earned  it  first  place  as  the  car 
of  record  low  “First  Cost.” 

The  1916  Maxwell’s  lowering  of  all  economy  records  for — 

1st — Miles  per  set  of  tires. 

2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

3rd — Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil. 

4th — LoAvest  year-in-and-year-out  repair  bills 

has  earned  it  first  place  as  The  Car  of  Lowest  “After  Cost.” 

The  1916  Maxwell’s  pure  streamline  body,  new  rounded  clean-cut  radiator 
design,  and  handsome  “one-man”  top,  have  earned  for  it  first  place  as  “the 
prettiest  thing  on  four  wheels.” 

The  1916  Maxwell’s  special  heat-treated,  laboratory- tested  steel,  built  into 
a  Twentieth  Century  Automobile  by  men  who  really  know  liow, — has  earned 
for  it  first  place  as  the  car  of  record  low  repair  bills.  And  this  record  will 
extend  over  the  entire  life  of  the  1916  Maxwell. 


Speedohieter,  fuse  box.  ignition, 
light.,  battery  regulator,  all  mounted 
flush  on  instrument  board. 


Note  the  compact  arrangement 
of  spare  tire  carrier,  tail  light  and 
license  bracket. 
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Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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In  what  shape  is  the  food  for  your 
stock  this  winter?  The  corn  is  har¬ 
vested— your  other  crops  are  in — you 
have  time  to  think  over  and  decide 
what  you  can  improve  next  season. 

The  S  i  1  o — fupp!i,es  a  y?ar- 

round,  succulent 
and  palatable  feed  for  both  beef 
and  dairy  cattle. 

—gives  an  easily  and  compact¬ 
ly  stored— an  easily  and  quickly 
handled,  and  a  well-balanced 
ration  that  has  no  v/aste  after 
feeding. 

— enables  the  farmer  to  raise  more, 
healthier,  and  more  profitable  cattle 
per  acre. 

The  Concrete  Silo — gives  the  farmer 
perfect  fire,  tornado  and  flood  in¬ 
surance. 

—will  not  warp  in  dry  weather, 
swell  in  wet  weather  or  ever  need 
repainting  or  replacing  of  rotted  or 
rusted  portions.  * 

— preserves  silage  indefinitely  through 
summer  and  winter. 

.  —is  a  permanent,  divident  -  paying 
investment  that  never  costs  an  addi¬ 
tional  cent. 

— while  varying  in  cost  in  different 
localities,  will  be  found  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  silo  that 
can  be  built. 

Free — our  new  book.  Concrete  Silos,  which 
tells  about  silage  and  how  to  feed  it,  about 
silos  and  how  they  should  be  built. 

Write  for  a  copy  if  interested. 

Lehigh  P ortiand  Cement  Company 

Allentown,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill.  Spokane,  Wn. 
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Questions  About  Lime. 

Legumes  Not  Needing  Lime. 

I  read  what  is  said  about  cover  crops  and  lime,  and 
readily  see  how  they  work  together  to  bring  up  the 
soil,  but  here  is  my  problem.  I  am  raising  strawber¬ 
ries  and  potatoes.  Both  crops  need  strong,  rich  soil, 
which  means  that  I  must  use  clover  or  some  leguminous 
crop,  or  buy  expensive  manure — and  weed  seed.  Now, 
I  understand  that  clover  is  a  lime-loving  plant,  and  will 
not  do  well  without  lime.  Y’et  I  am  told  that  lime 
should  not  be  used  on  either  strawberries  or  potatoes. 
What  then  can  I  do  if  the  clover  must  have  lime  and 
this  lime  is  bad  for  my  two  crops?  s.  n.  r. 

T  is  true  that  lime  cannot  be  advised  for  either 
potatoes  or  strawberries,  since  an  alkaline  soil 
encourages  potato  scab  and  discourages  the  straw¬ 
berry  plant.  (Jround  limestone  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  might  not  prove  harmful,  although  if  you 


exposing  the  roots  during  the  Winter  months,  bank¬ 
ing  up  again  in  Spring.  s.  .T.  d. 

ROM  our  own  experience  we  should  call  the 
ground  limestone  practically  worthless  for 
lighting  the  borers.  We  doubt  if  it  would  kill  any 
large  number  of  them.  A  thick  wash  or  paint  of 
the  lime-sulphur  mixture  would  be  much  better  ap- 
I  lied  in  the  early  Spring.  As  for  leaving  a  hole 
around  the  tree  during  the  Winter  months  we  call 
that  bad  practice.  We  have  had  the  water  form  in 
these  holes  and  freeze  solid  around  the  lower  trunk 
of  the  tree  during  the  Winter,  causing  considerable 
loss  in  injury  to  the  tree.  We  should  follow  just 
the  reverse  of  this  plan.  In  the  Fall  dig  out  the 
borers  as  well  as  you  can,  then  mound  up  the  tree 
with  earth  or  coal  ashes.  In  the  Spring  hoe  this 
mound  down,  hollow  out  the  soil  a  little  and  paint 


two  tons  of  ground  limestone.  On  very  hard  sour  soil 
3.000  pounds  of  slaked  lime  may  he  used,  but  one 
ton  is  the  standard.  It  is  quite  possible  to  use  too 
much  lime,  especially  on  light  soils.  In  those  ar¬ 
ticles  we  merely  tried  to  tell  what  we  considered  the 
best,  way  of  applying  lime.  A  good  drill  certainly 
puts  it  on  more  evenly  than  any  hand  sowing  we 
ever  saw  done.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  a  man 
how  to  scatter  lime  if  he  has  ever  broadcast  seed 
or  fertilizer.  We  have  never  tried  this  plan  of 
using  stone  lime  in  the  Fall  and  leaving  it  to  slake 
and  must  pass  that  on  to  farmers  who  have  tried  it. 
our  own  experience  shows  that  it  is  best  to  work 
the  lime  into  the  soil  and  not  to  leave  it  on  top 
even  in  the  lumps.  If  any  farmers  have  tried  this 
plan  will  they  tell  us  about  it? 


used  enough  of  it  to  suit  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa  the 
soil  would  he  left  alkaline.  We  should  use  the 
legumes  which  do  not  need  so  much  lime.  Alsike 
clover  does  fairly  well 
on  soils  so  sour  and 
damp  that  Red  will 
often  curl  up  and  quit. 

Crimson  clover  will  also 
do  well  without  the 
heavy  liming  needed  for 
Red  clover.  While  Al¬ 
sike  will  not  give  as 
heavy  a  yield  as  Red  it 
has  the  power  to  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and  will  keep  up  the 
soil  in  a  short  rotation. 

It  can  be  seeded  after 
plowing  up  an  o  1  d 
strawberry  bed  in  June, 
and  give  a  h  e  a  v  y 
growth  to  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  followin  g 
Spring  for  another  crop 
of  strawberries.  Soy 
beans  and  cow  peas  will 
also  do  well  on  a  neu¬ 
tral  or  slightly  acid 
soil,  as  will  also  Hairy 
vetch.  These  cro  p  s 
used  without  lime  or 
with  small  quantities  of 
ground  limestone  will 
prove  full  substitute  for 
Red  or  Mammoth  clov¬ 
er.  while  the  soil  will  be 
left  in  fine  condition 
for  strawberries  a  n  d 
potatoes. 

Ground  Limestone  as  an 
Absorbent. 

Is  it  safe  to  use  ground 
limestone  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  in  stables  in  place  of 
land  plaster  or  as  a 
‘‘filler”  in  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures?  B.  K. 

THE  authorities  seem 
to  differ  on  this 
point.  Most  of  them 
think  land  plaster  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  stables.  A  few 
people  advise  grou  n  d 
limestone,  but  the  chem¬ 
ists  generally  think 


or  spray  the  lower  trunk  of  the  tree  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  about  one  part  to  eight  or  nine  of  water.  This 
will  kill  some  of  the  borers  left  in  the  tree  over 


It  Is  Time  to  Select  Next  Year’s  Seed  Corn.  Fig.  452. 


Cost  of  Producing  Wheat. 


’s  article  on  page  1052.  lie 
per  bushel  for  growing  his 
wheat,  and  such  figures 
are  instructive.  But  do 
they  tell  the  whole  storj  ? 
Bookkeeping  figures, 
while  technically  accur¬ 
ate  may  prove  mislead¬ 
ing.  For  example,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that 
wheat,  on  many  Eastern 
farms,  is  simply  a  sort  of 
by-product,  making  use 
of  land  and  labor  that 
w  o  u  1  d  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  entering  into 
a  rotation — such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  Alfalfa,  corn, 
wheat — where  m  a  n  u  r  e 
and  fertilizer  might  pos- 
siblg  be  dispensed  with, 
or  at  least  applied  to  and 
charged  to  the  more 
profitable  crops,  t  h  e  n 
perhaps  figures  like  the 
following  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  :  Per  acre,  seed 
wheat  $2,  t  h  r  ashing 
$1.27.  use  of  equipment 
77  cents,  pro  rata  share 
of  farm  expense  $1.74. 
total  $5.78,  less  credit 
straw,  $1.93,  $3.85.  Or 
for  a  yield  of  say  20 
bushels  per  acre,  we 
would  have  a  “cost”  of 
19  cents  per  bushel ! 

I  have  used  some  of 
Mr.  Lee’s  figures,  omit¬ 
ting  labor,  use  of  land, 
manure  and  fertilizer. 
On  many  Eastern  farms 
where  intensive  methods 
are  not  practiced,  where 
fruit  or  milk  or  corn.  Al¬ 
falfa  or  potatoes  might 
be  the  important  crop, 
and  where  labor  of  man 
and  beast  could  be  fitted 
in,  would  it  not  be  fair 
to  figure  in  some  such 
way?  I  apprehend  that 
figuring  of  this  kind 
might  be  dangerous,  but 
believe  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  where  something  of 
the  sort  could  be  justi¬ 
fied.  a.  c. 


MR.  A.  C.  brings  up 
an  interest¬ 
ing  point  in  his  letter, 
and  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
call  his  attention  to  a 
statement  in  the  wheat 
article  referred  to  that 
“while  I  might  be  los¬ 
ing  money  on  the  wheat 
crop  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  I  would  lose 


there  may  he  some  slight  action  to  set  free  ammonia, 


Winter,  and  will  also  prevent,  to  some  extent,  egg-  more  if 


did  not  raise  wheat,  because  of  its  ira- 


as  there  would  be  with  slaked  lime.  We  prefer  to  use  laying  on  the  part  of 'the  moth. 


portant  place  in  the  rotation.”  While  the  figures 


plaster.  As  for  “fillers”  in  fertilizer  mixtures  we 
understand  that  small  quantities  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  are  used  by  some  manufacturers — not  over 
100  pounds  to  the  ton.  This  quantity  would  not  be 
likely  to  drive  off  any  ammonia,  though  some  au¬ 
thorities  seem  to  think  the  limestone  might  affect 
the  soluble  phosphate.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
points  not  fully  settled.  We  would  not  claim  too 
much  for  ground  limestone. 

Ground  Lime  for  Peach  Borers. 

I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  use  of  liine 
for  the  peach  borer.  Last  Spring  the  soil  was  removed 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk  where  the  borer  works  prin¬ 
cipally  and  about  one-half  pound  of  ground  limestone 
was  put  around  each  tree  and  then  plowed,  throwing 
the  soil  up  around  the  tree,  but  some  of  the  borers  kept 
on  working.  Also,  I  would  like  advice  on  the  subject 
of  removing  the  soil  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  thus 


How  Much  Lime  ?  Stone  Lime  in  Fall. 

The  recent  articles,  on  the  use  of  lime  are  of  much 
interest.  However,  you  do  not  give  us  much  advice  as 
to  the  amount  you  think  would  be  best  to  apply  per 
acre,  and  like  nearly  all  writers  on  agricultural  topics, 
you  assume  that  the  farmer  has  a  small  fortune  in¬ 
vested  in  implements  of  all  kinds,  whereas  not  one- 
fourth  of  them  own  a  grain  drill,  and  not  one  in  10  a 
disk  harrow.  A  plow — perhaps  a  sulky — a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  and  a  cultivator  comprise  the  bulk  of  his 
outfit.  Therefore  when  it  comes  to  applying  lime  it 
must  somehow  be  done  by  hand ;  a  very  disagreeable 
job  if  jt  is  slaked.  \\  by  couldn’t  one  use  stone  lime, 
apply  it  after  the  Fall  plowing  or  in  the  Winter  and 
by  Spring  it  ought  to  be  pulverized  sufficiently  to  mix 
well  with  the  soil  by  harrowing.  Give  us  your  idea 
it-  a.  c>  H> 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  -  -*• 

WE  tried  to  state  that  one  ton  per  acre  of 
slaked  lime  is  about  the  standard  applica¬ 
tion  for  moderately  sour  soils.  This  would  mean 


for  wheat  alone  were  given,  I  tried  to  keep  in  the 
reader’s  mind  the  entire  farm  management  proposi¬ 
tion,  including  the  rotation  of  crops,  which  might 
in  some  cases  justify  an  apparent  error  in  judgment 
in  raising  a  certain  crop  until  a  better  one  can  be 
found  to  substitute  in  its  place.  .Nevertheless  it 
seems  to  me  that  as  a  general  rule  A.  C.’s  way  of 
figuring  can  really  be  accepted  only  as  an  excuse 
for  poor  management,  and  if  pursued  on  many  of 
our  crops  would  be  bound  to  lead  to  the  path  of 
many  a  “back-to-tlie-lander,”  viz.,  back  to  the  shop. 
On  a  farm  that  is  managed  with  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  there  is  no  land,  labor,  manure,  etc.,  left 
over  to  be  dispensed  with  as  a  by-product.  In  fact 
the  extent  to  which  each  and  all  these  things  are 
made  use  of  in  the  production  of  the  regular  crops 
is  a  pretty  accurate  gauge  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
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manager,  and  when  any  crop  is  unable  to  bear 
its  honest  share  of  the  expense  there  should  be  a 
pretty  rigid  investigation  to  find  out  why,  and  if 
the  answer  is  not  satisfactory  it  should  require  a 
pretty  good  reason  to  keep  that  crop  in  the  rotation. 

It  is  true  that  factory  bookkeeping  methods  can¬ 
not  be  applied  directly  to  farming,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  get  a  lot  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  system  of  cost  accounting  adjusted  to 
farm  conditions,  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  our  farm  management. 
The  value  of  such  figures,  however,  must  come  from 
making  them  as  complete  as  possible,  and  profiting 
by  the  suggestions  they  may  offer,  rather  than  from 
juggling  the  figures  to  make  them  seem  to  prove 
some  pet  theory.  Perhaps  A.  O.  can  produce  wheat 
for  It)  cents  a  bushel  on  paper,  but  I  am  still  privil¬ 
eged  to  doubt  if  he  can  do  it  on  New  York  State 
land.  OKA  LEE,  JR. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Honey  from  Wild  Bees. 

ILD  honey  is  a  product  of  wooded  farms  in  the 
Northeastern  States  which  more  farmers 
should  harvest.  In  locating  swarms  not  much  skill 
is  required,  the  labor  involved  need  be  but  little, 
and  sometimes  the  returns  may  be  quite  large,  50 
to  00  pounds  in  a  single  tree  not  being  unusual.  Es¬ 
pecially  on  the  back  farms  of  New  England,  where 
wild  bees  are  plentiful,  there  should  always  be 
honey,  either  in  the  comb  or  strained,  ready  for  use 
as  the  housewife  and  family  decide.  What  better 
breakfast  combination  is  there  than  buckwheat 
cakes  and  honey? 

Most  farmers  are  acquainted  with  the  district 
bee-hunter,  that  personage  who  appears  in  the  Fall 
with  a  mysterious  box  and  lines  bees.  His  appar¬ 
atus  the  farmer  or  the  farmer’s  boy  need  use  only 
in  part.  The  expert  bee-liunter  catches  a  bee,  al¬ 
lows  him  to  feed  on  bait — honey  or  a  combination 
of  honey,  sugar  and  water,  or  sugar  and  water, 
marks  him  with  chalk  or  paint  and  at  that  time  or 
on  some  subsequent  departure  gets  the  line.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  bee  returns  and  the  hunter  is  able  to  time 
him.  Tie  imprisons  the  bee,  moves  up  on  the  course, 
and  again  releases  him.  This  sounds  very  simple; 
sometimes  it  is  such  and  fairly  rapid.  But  the 
amateur  will  not  find  it  so  satisfactory  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  process: 

Take  with  you  when  you  go  to  an  outlying  field 
(supposing,  for  example,  it  is  haying  time) — a 
cigar  box  or  some  other  small  box  with  the  top  or 
cover  removed.  You  will  need  for  bait  one  of  the 
preparations  mentioned  above.  Comb  honey  from 
which  some  of  the  honey  has  drained  the  writer  has 
found  very  satisfactory.  Break  off  the  limbs  of  a 
birch  or  other  sapling  and  in  a  crotch  three  or  four 
feet,  from  the  ground  place  the  box  containing  the 
bait.  On  a  knot  above  it  hang  a  handkerchief  or 
other  cloth  on  which  has  been  sprinkled  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  anise.  The  latter  may  be  secured  at  any 
drug  store.  A  bottle  costing  15  cents  will  last  for 
many  months.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  or 
as  it  is  convenient,  visit  the  box.  If  honey  blooms 
do  not  happen  to  be  extremely  abundant,  as  for 
instance  when  sumac  is  being  worked  by  the  bees, 
and  if  wild  bees  are  in  your  locality,  you  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  find  10,  15,  20,  sometimes  as  many 
as  50  bees  working  on  the  bait.  Watch  them  as  they 
come  and  depart,  and  in  10  minutes  if  you  are  or¬ 
dinarily  keen  you  will  have  a  well-defined  course, 
or  line,  to  the  bee  tree. 

In  his  impetuosity,  the  farm  boy,  if  he  is  doing 
the  lining,  will  probably  move  up  on  the  course  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  yards  and  set  his  box  as  before.  There 
is  no  objection  to  his  doing  this.  It  is  simply  more 
time-consuming  than  it  is  to  set  the  box  at  one’s 
convenience,  on  another  day  perhaps,  in  a  location 
some  distance  to  the  right  or  ‘ft  of  the  original 
setting.  Here  a  cross  course  is  secured,  the  bee 
tree  being  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  courses. 
Going  about  farm  work,  while  after  the  cows  and 
doing  other  things  taking  a  member  of  the  family 
over  the  farm,  courses  and  cross  courses  may  be 
secured  incidentally;  and  by  the  end  of  the  Summer 
a  very  fair  idea,  if  not  accurate  knowledge,  of  the 
location  of  one,  two,  perhaps  several  bee  trees,  will 
be  had. 

Timing  the  bees  is  sometimes  of  great  assistance 
in  giving  an  idea  of  the  distance  to  the  tree.  Mark¬ 
ing  a  bee  with  paint  or  chalk  is  an  easy  thing  when 
she  is  feeding  on  bait.  Some  bee  hunters  figure  a 
bee  will  go  a  mile  and  empty  in  seven  minutes.  But 
calculations  as  to  speed  vary  greatly  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  district.  When  the  country  is  heavily 
Avooded,  hilly  or  mountainous,  a  bee’s  speed  is  nat¬ 
urally  much  slower  than  where  level  lands  and  fields 
are  traversed.  The  bee  tree  may  be  pine,  rock  ma¬ 
ple,  walnut,  wild  pear — in  fact,  any  variety  of  tree 
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of  fair  size  containing  a  hollow  and  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  through  which  it  may  be  entered.  The  en¬ 
trance  may  be  high  or  low  on  the  trunk.  Bees  sel¬ 
dom  store  honey  in  the  ground. 

In  cutting  the  tree  and  taking  the  honey  a  few 
precautions  will  prevent  stings.  A  wide-brimmed 
hat  should  be  worn  and  mosquito  netting  placed 
over  it  and  tied  about  the  shoulders.  Trousers 
should  be  tied  at  the  ankles,  coat  at  the  waist  and 
s]Peves  at  the  wrists;  and  gloA-es  should  be  worn. 
The  bees  should  be  smoked  with  a  smudge  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  tree  falls.  When  they  are  to  be 
killed,  most  bee-liunters  use  brimstone.  Only  suffi¬ 
cient  smoke  is  required,  Avhen  they  are  to  be  hived, 
as  will  stupefy  them  and  drive  them  into  clusters 
on  the  comb. 

In  taking  out  the  honey  a  very  satisfactory  uten¬ 
sil  is  a  fritter  turner.  When  the  bees  are  to  be 
captured,  the  hunter  takes  some  of  the  brood  comb 
to  place  in  the  new  hive.  The  most  essential  thing 
in  taking  wild  bees,  any  bees  for  that  matter,  is  to 
get  the  queen.  She  is  much  larger  than  the  workers 
and  will  be  recognized  on  sight.  When  the  bees  are 
killed  the  best  time  to  cut  the  tree  is  in  the  late 
Fall,  when  the  honey  stores  are  greatest.  When 
tiie  bees  are  also  to  be  taken  early  Summer  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  best  time.  J.  t.  bartlett. 

New  Hampshire. 


The  Auto  and  the  Mail  Carrier. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  statements  from  Wash¬ 
ington  about  substituting  automobiles  for  the  usual 
rural  carriers’  wagon  for  the  distribution  of  the  rural 
mail.  The  Postmaster-General  put  out  the  suggestion 
as  a  sort  of  “feeler”  some  months  ago.  There  was  at 
once  a  fierce  opposition  from  the  rural  carriers  and 
their  friends,  who  felt  that  the  present  system  should 
be  continued.  The  chief  argument  is  that  the  rural 
carriers  are  usually  local  men  who  know  every  patron 
personally,  so  that  the  whole  thing  is  pretty  much  of 
a  family  matter.  These  men  live  in  (he  community, 
spend  their  money  there  and  make  it  a  local  institution. 
They  deserve  the  job  and  do  it  well.  In  case  autos  were 
substituted,  with  quicker  service  and  longer  routes, 
the  argument  is  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  car¬ 
riers.  These  local  men  would  lose  their  job  and  the 
service  would  gradually  fall  into  the  hands  of  largo 
contractors  or  big  corporations,  which  could  run  a  few 
automobiles  from  some  central  locality  and  cover  the 
ground  no\\r  occupied  by  the  rural  carriers.  Granted 
that  there  might  be  a  saving  in  this  service,  carriers  and 
their  friends  claim  that  in  the  end  the  public  would 
be  worse  off,  as  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  con¬ 
tractors  Avho  had  no  personal  interest  in  their  well- 
fare,  while  patrons  would  lose  the  service  of  their 
personal  friends.  These  arguments  were  strong  and 
popular,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  abandoned  the  idea.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  is  not  so,  for  Mr.  Burleson  has  just  signed 
orders  introducing  automobiles  in  the  three  counties  of 
Delaware  as  an  experiment.  He  gives  the  following 
figures  to  show  the  final  result  of  such  change. 


County.  Cost  of  Present.  Cost  of  New. 

Sussex  .  $54,648  $43,044 

New  Castle  .  24,576  17,472 

Kent  .  41,112  30,360 


Total  .  $120,336  $91,776  ‘ 


It  is  said  that  these  motor  routes  will  vary  from  50 
to  57  miles  each,  and  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  roads  the  auto  can  be  operated  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  the 
auto  in  this  way  is  inevitable,  as  it  will,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  give  a  quicker  service.  It  will  be  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  if  through  this  change  the  business  of  delivering 
mail  is  really  taken  from  the  friendly  mail  carrier  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  business  corporation.  Even  though 
the  old  carrier  service  costs  more  there  are  other  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  it  exceedingly  useful  and  desirable. 


“  Spontaneous  Combustion.” 

PONTANEOUS  combustion  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  any  other  fire,  a  union  between  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  anything  which  can  unite 
with  it.  We  have  spontaneous  combustion  all 
through  our  own  bodies  all  the  time.  When  we 
chop  wood  or  pump  up  a  tire  it  increases  and  Ave 
notice  the  increase  as  heat,  but  it  is  going  on  to 
some  extent  all  the  time;  if  it  stops,  we  die. 

LikeAvise,  it  is  going  on  wherever  there  is  life, 
the  yeasts,  molds  and  bacteria,  plants  so  small  that 
a  camp  meeting  of  them  could  be  held  on  a  pinhead, 
take  in  free  oxygen  or  pick  out  oxygen  from  some¬ 
thing  else.  As  they  use  it,  the  freed  energy  shows 
as  heat.  (“Heat”  is  merely  our  name  for  one  of  the 
ways  “energy” — which  Ave  know  little  about — affects 
our  bodies.) 

Now  if  Ave  moAV  aAvay  a  lot  of  very  dry  hay,  noth¬ 
ing  happens.  All  the  life  of  the  hay  is  gone,  and  the 
germs,  which  are  everywhere,  are  in  their  dry, 
resting  state,  so  they  do  nothing  but  AArait  for  better 
days.  But  if — as  in  many  cases  this  Summer — the 
hay  is  not  Avell  cured,  it  may  continue  to  strug¬ 


gle  for  life,  and  the  unstable  compounds  in  the 
leaves  continue  to  take  up  oxygen.  Plants  only  take 
carbonic  acid  and  give  out  oxygen  in  full  growth  in 
sunlight,  the  rest  of  the  time  they  burn  oxygen  just 
as  Ave  do. 

If  the  hay  is  damp  enough,  a  lot  of  seeds  may 
begin  to  sprout.  It  seems  remarkable  that  a  sprout¬ 
ing  seed  gives  off  heat,  but  a  thermometer  stuck  into 
a  quart  of  them  will  show  they  do.  When  sprout¬ 
ing  grain  in  quantity,  for  malt,  the  control  of  the 
heat  is  a  serious  problem.  Furthermore,  every 
germ,  finding  itself  moist,  begins  to  grow,  that  is, 
to  increase  and  divide,  the  Avay  germs  do,  and  give 
off  heat;  not  much  heat  from  any  one  speck  of  life, 
but  there  are  millions  of  specks.  The  industries 
which  use  yeast  on  a  large  scale  have  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  cooling  the  A’ats. 

8o  the  damp  hay  begins  to  heat  and  lose  value, 
j  list  as  manure  “fires.”  Silage  goes  through  a  sim¬ 
ilar  process,  if  air  gets  in;  germ  life  continues  till 
it  spoils,  that  is,  the  decay  germs  have  eaten  all  the 
food.  If  the  silo  is  tight,  the  heating  stops.  There 
are  germs  which  can  live  without  air,  but  they  only 
affect  “spontaneous  combustion”  indirectly. 

The  center  of  a  mow  of  hay  gets  pretty  warm,  and 
some  of  the  hay  is  practically  tinder;  if  a  draft 
of  air  strikes  in,  there  may  be  a  flame.  Cases  have 
been  reported  Avhere  opening  the  hay  to  cool  and 
dry  it  started  it  burning.  Quicklime,  sprinkled  on 
as  the  hay  is  mowed  away,  is  often  advised.  It 
acts  partly  by  slaking  with  the  water  and  partly 
by  acting  on  acids.  Salt  is  a  moi’e  popular  and 
probably  better  addition  ■  to  the  hay.  It  acts  by 
taking  up  the  water  to  form  a  strong  brine  which 
discourages  plant  groAvth  and  germ  life,  and  makes 
the  hay  more  palatable  when  it  is  fed.  Any  new 
hay  Avill  warm  up  more  or  less,  and  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  on  account  of  their  lush  leafage  are  likely  to 
heat  strongly.  Keeping  the  heat  beloAv  the  damage 
point  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment  and  manage¬ 
ment.  But  nothing  in  this  article  will  excuse  going 
into  the  hayloft  with  loose  matches  in  your  pocket. 

f.  d.  c. 


Fencing  the  Pasture. 

HE  pasture  fence  problem  looms  up  big  when 
the  grass  begins  to  get  short  and  dry,  and  the 
corn  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  is  just  getting 
to  that  stage  in  its  growth  that  tempts  the  stock  to 
make  an  effort  to  break  in ;  25  or  50  cows  as  the 
case  may  be  having  the  range  of  a  cornfield  Avhen 
the  crop  stands  shoulder  high,  results  in  great  dam¬ 
age,  not  only  in  what  is  eaten  off  but  in  Avhat  is 
broken  down  and  trampled  underfoot.  Proper  cai’e 
of  the  fences  AA’ill  avoid  all  this  loss  and  worry.  I 
find  that  although  Ave  have  a  number  of  makes  of 
wire  fencing  that  are  strong  and  durable,  they  have 
this  fault:  the  spaces  near  the  top  are  large  enough 
so  that  a  dishorned  cow  can  force  her  head  through 
them.  Pushing  against  the  fence  with  those  ox¬ 
like  shoulders  in  order  to  reach  all  the  forage  pos¬ 
sible  the  fence  as  Avell  as  the  posts  are  subject  to 
a  great  strain,  and  the  Avliole  structure  is  often 
pushed  over.  If  this  does  not  occur,  she  will,  in 
the  effort  to  withdraw  her  head,  strain  the  fence 
back  again,  often  loosening  or  pulling  the  staples. 
I  find  that  there  is  a  fence  made  having  the  spaces 
all  so  close  that  it  is  impossible  for  cattle  to 
get  the  head  through  and  although  this  is  made  of 
lighter  wire,  making  a  cheaper  fence,  it  serves  a 
better  purpose,  as  not  being  able  to  get  the  head 
through  there  is  no  strain  on  the  fence.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  our  purebred  Holstein  bull  acquired  the  habit 
of  roaming  at  will.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  yard 
by  the  barn  that  had  been  fenced  in  with  heavy 
poultry  fencing,  and  there  Avas  no  more  trouble. 

As  to  the  question  of  posts  for  fencing,  the  expense 
of  digging  the  holes  and  setting  wood  posts,  even 
Avhere  these  are  available,  is  considerable,  especially 
Avhen  the  ground  is  dry.  They  soon  decay  and  are 
easily  broken  off.  There  are  a  number  of  styles 
of  steel  and  galvanized  iron  posts  on  the  market, 
and  I  have  found  the  round  hollow  galvanized  iron 
post  to  be  the  most  practical.  This  tube  is  larger 
at  the  bottom  end,  and  the  slit  on  the  back  of  the 
post  is  left  unwelded,  while  there  are  clips  on  the 
front  in  which  the  wires  of  the  fence  are  hung, 
the  clip  being  bent  in  over  the  Avire  by  a  tap  with  a 
hammer.  When  the  ground  is  soft  these  posts  can 
be  driven  doAvn  without  the  use  of  a  bar  to  make 
a  hole,  but  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard  it  is 
much  better  to  drill  a  hole.  A  small  malleable  cap 
is  placed  over  the  top,  so  that  the  maul  will  not 
batter  the  post,  Avliich  is  easily  driven  down  the  re¬ 
quired  depth.  The  posts  cost  no  more  than  the 
wood  posts  we  buy,  and  are  a  permanent  fixture, 
although  they  are  easily  pulled  out  of  the  ground  to 
be  used  in  some  other  place  if  it  is  desired  to  move 
the  fence.  henry  e.  cox. 
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Yellow  and  White  Sweet  Clover. 

Comparison  of  Different  Varieties. 

Why  don’t  you  and  your  correspondents  tell  us 
whether  it  is  White  or  Yellow  Sweet  clover?  I  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  both  varieties  in  Colorado  for  20 
years  past,  and  know  them  to  be  quite  different  in 
growth  and  hardiness  there.  I  have  just  put  10  acres 
here  in  Yellow  Sweet  clover.  Winter  vetch  and  Alsike, 
with  enough  oats  to  make  a  mulch  in  the  Winter  for 
protection  of  these  clovers.  I  put  in  enough  seed  of 
each  to  make  a  good  covering  for  the  ground,  and  each 
quantity  was  treated  with  its  distinctive  culture,  and 
then  mixed,  sown  by  hand,  covered  and  rolled  in  a 
cloudy  day.  I  put  on  a  half  ton  of  lime  per  acre  be¬ 
fore  final  harrowing  before  sowing  the  seed.  Yellow 
Sweet  clover  germinates  more  readily  in  Colorado,  but 
grows  there  only  to  about  three  feet  in  height,  while 
the  White  grows  five  to  seven.  Alfalfa  grew  so  readily 
in  Colorado  that  we  took  little  notice  of  the  Sweet 
clover.  I  saw  a  seedling  of  Alfalfa  make  over  five 
feet  in  length  of  its  roots  the  second  Summer.  Who 
knows  if  the  “culture,”  or  germ,  needed  by  the  Yellow 
is  the  same  as  for  White  Sweet  clover?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Yellow  will  be  found  much  the  better 
for  our  purpose  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Why  do  you  not  use  Yellow  Sweet  clover  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  rye  for  the  support  of  Winter  vetch?  Certain¬ 
ly  a  much  stronger  stem  ;  both  vetch  and  Sweet  clover 
make  unsurpassed  pasture  for  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
by  disking  in  September  will  re-seed  the  ground  per¬ 
petually.  I  would  sow  10  pounds  of  scarified  Yellow 
Sweet  clover  and  same  of  Hairy  vetch  per  acre. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  s.  w.  morrisox,  m.  n. 

HERE  are  at  present  three  fairly  well-known 
varieties  of  Melilotus,  or  Sweet  clover,  which 
are  being  grown  in  the  United  States  in  commercial 
quantities.  The  first  and  least  important  one  is 
Melilotus  Indica,  an  annual,  yellow-flowered  variety 
coming,  I  believe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  very  extensively  grown  in  California  as  a 
cover  crop  in  orchards;  successfully  grown  and  well 
liked  also  in  the  States  south  of  Kentucky  or  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  it  is  again  used  as  a  Winter  cover 
crop.  North  of  the  Ohio  River  I  would  not  advise 
people  to  grow  it.  It 
winter-kills  easily,  and 
in  these  Nortlie  r  n 
States  is  more  inclined 
to  stop  when  it  has 
grown  eight  inches  or 
a  foot  tall,  than  it  is  to 
'  grow  larger.  Sown  the 
first  of  April  it  will 
make  its  growth  and  be 
in  blossom  by  July  1st, 
or  sown  at  any  time  it 
will  make  a  quick 
growth  and  m  ature 
earl  y,  but,  while  its 
seed  costs  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  feel  like 
advising  farmers  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  to 
grow  this  variety. 

Next  in  importance 
is  Melilotus  officinalis, 
a  biennial,  yellow-flow¬ 
ered  va  riety,  foun  d 
growing  wild  p  r  e  1 1  y 
much  all  over  the 
United  States,  a  n  d 
grown  commercially  in 
nearly  every  State.  It  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  the 
white- blooming  variety,  Melilotus  alba.  It  comes 
into  blossom  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  Spring 
than  Melilotus  alba  does,  has  finer  stems,  and  is 
therefore  quite  a  little  more  readily  eaten  by  live 
stock,  especially  when  made  into  hay,  and  is  a  plant 
that  need  not  be  at  all  despised.  Its  seed  ordinarily 
sells  for  about  five  cents  a  pound  less  than  Melilotus 
alba.  It  ordinarily  grows  three  or  four  feet  tall, 
while  Melilotus  alba  should  grow  five  to  seven  or 
eight  feet  tall. 

At  one  time  the  ardent  enthusiasts  claimed  that 
Melilotus  officinalis  was  a  more  valuable  plant  than 
Melilotus  alba ;  that  it  was  so  much  finer  stemmed 
than  Melilotus  alba;  that  it  was  a  better  crop  for 
hay,  and  that  it  would  grow  on  poorer  ground  than 
Alfalfa,  and  therefore  being  more  valuable  than  the 
Alfalfa.  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  any  of  these 
statements.  I  think  that  no  Melilotus  compares  at 
all  favorably  with  Alfalfa  as  a  hay  crop,  and  I 
prefer  Melilotus  alba  to  Officinalis  either  for  pas¬ 
ture  or  as  a  humus  producer.  I  have  grown  both 
varieties,  and  therefore  speak  from  experience. 
There  is  a  further  disadvantage  about  Melilotus 
officinalis,  that  stock  sometimes  bloat  on  it  a  little, 
while  it  is  rare  that  they  do  so  on  Melilotus  alba. 

Melilotus  alba  most  of  you  know  already.  It  is 
the  large,  white-blooming  variety  which  grows  wild 
over  most  of  the  United  States.  I  consider  it  the 
greatest  pasture  plant  in  America  today.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  or¬ 
chards.  It  may  be  used  sometimes  extensively  as 
a  hay  crop,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  occupy  an 
important  position  as  a  fertilizer.  I  think  it  de¬ 
serves  as  much  prominence  as  it  is  likely  to  receive. 
As  to  inoculation,  the  same  bacteria  should  be  used 


for  one  variety  as  for  another.  As  to  using  it  as  a 
companion  crop  with  Winter  vetch,  some  of  our 
correspondents  report  excellent  results  by  this 
method.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 


The  Conquering  of  Consumption. 

ONSUMPTION,  the  old-fashioned  name  for  the 
disease  which  we  now  know  as  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  has  pretty  well  dropped  out  of  our  speech, 
though  the  new  name  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
tongue-trying  to  those  who  have  not  learned  to 
divide  it  into  syllables  and  pronounce  it  exactly  as 
it  is  spelled,  with  the  accent  upon  “berk” ;  tu-berc’- 
u-lo-sis.  The  disease,  however,  whether  you  call  it 
tuberculosis  or  consumption,  still  exists  and  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  center  of  the  hardest  fight  that  sanitar¬ 
ians  are  now  making  to  prevent  needless  suffering 
and  prolong  life  and  usefulness. 

It  was  hut  a  very  few  years  ago  that  to  tell  a  per¬ 
son  of  any  age  that  he  had  consumption  was  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  death  warrant;  when  the  disease  was 
recognized  all  hope  was  promptly  given  up  and  it 
became  a  question  only  of  how  long  the  patient 
might  live.  Today  it  is  realized  that  consumption 
is  not  only  curable,  hut  that  thousands  have  it  and 
recover  without  having  ever  known  that  they  had 
been  its  victims.  As  with  most  diseases,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  toward  recovery,  and  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  those  at  some  time  infected  suc¬ 
cumb  to  it.  This  knowledge  makes  us  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  recognizing  consump¬ 
tion  in  its  early  stages  when  recovery  is  possible. 

The  first  long  step  forward  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  was  made  possible  when  it  was  shown 


that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  germ  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  was  communicable  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  conception  of  inherited  consumption  was  then 
discarded;  if  it  passed  from  father  to  son,  it  was 
because  of  contact  and  not  of  inheritance.  This 
knowledge  would  be  very  disquieting  if  we  did  not 
also  know  that  such  transmission  of  the  disease  is 
easily  avoidable  and  that,  with  the  observance  of  a 
few  simple  precautions  upon  the  part  of  the  sufferer, 
it  need  never  occur.  The  only  dangerous  thing  about 
a  consumptive  is  his  sputum ;  with  that  properly 
cared  for  he  is  no  more  a  menace  to  his  family  or 
neighbors  than  though  he  were  perfectly  well.  The 
popular  fear  of  a  sanitarium  for  tuberculous  pa¬ 
tients  in  a  neighborhood  is  entirely  groundless;  in¬ 
deed,  because  of  the  care  of  themselves  which  the 
patients  are  taught,  such  a  sanitarium  is  probably 
an  element  of  safety  in  a  community. 

Having  learned  the  exact  nature  of  tuberculosis 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  transmitted,  rational 
method  of  combating  it  followed.  Today,  thou¬ 
sands  are  recovering  from  the  disease  who,  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  would  have  died  from  sheer  ignorance 
and  neglect.  Drugs  play  an  entirely  negligible  part 
in  the  modern  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  this  being 
based  upon  the  tripod  of  rest,  fresh  air  and  food. 
Rest  so  absolute  that  a  patient  is  often  kept  in  his 
bed  for  days,  or  weeks,  at  a  time  even  though  he 
feels  perfectly  well,  fresh  air  night  and  day  and 
never  anything  else,  food  of  the  most  nourishing 
kind  and  in  such  amounts  as  can  be  digested  and 
assimilated. 

Merely  to  outline  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
reveals  the  important  part  that  a  long  purse  plays 
in  carrying  it  out:  fortunately,  however,  the  rapid 
extension  of  publicly  supported  sanitariums  is  plac¬ 


ing  succor  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who,  with¬ 
out  these,  would  die.  Simple  though  the  treatment 
may  seem  to  he,  it  can  seldom  he  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out  save  in  institutions  where  the  patient  can 
be  under  discipline  and  expert  observation.  Even 
though  the  family  physician  may  know  what  should 
he  done,  he  cannot  exercise  the  control  over  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  his  home  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
results  are  to  he  obtained.  Rut,  with  the  building 
of  county  and  State  sanitariums,  and  the  education 
of  the  public  in  methods  of  prevention,  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  is  steadily  falling  and  the 
next  generation  will  probably  forget  the  name,  “The 
Great  White  Plague.”  The  cities  are  especially 
active  in  preventive  work  and  in  educating  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  importance  of  wider  knowledge.  m.  b.  d. 


Killing  the  Grain  Insects. 

ET’S  begin  early  this  year  and  anticipate  the 
questions  about  killing  insects  in  stored  grain. 
Every  year  we  have  hundreds  of  them  at  this  season. 
Late  thrashing  usually  leaves  the  grain  in  the  stack 
exposed  to  the  grain  moth  and  weevil,  and  if  these 
are  left  alive  in  the  bin  there  will  be  trouble.  The 
medicine  for  these  insects  is  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 
This  is  a  liquid  looking  much  like  water.  When 
poured  upon  rags  or  into  shallow  pans,  the  liquid 
rapidly  forms  a  gas,  deadly  in  its  effect  upon  all 
breathing  things.  This  gas  is  heavier  than  air  and 
consequently  falls  through  the  air  as  it  is  formed 
from  the  liquid.  This  habit  makes  the  treatment 
easy.  The  grain  is  put  into  an  airtight  box,  barrel, 
or  bin.  There  must  not  be  any  knotholes  or  cracks 
through  which  the  gas  can  escape.  In  order  to 
work  successfully  the  temperature  of  the  bin  con¬ 
taining  the  grain 
should  be  (JO  degres  or 
more.  The  rule  is  to 
use  one  pound  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  for  every  30 
bushels  of  grain  in  a 
tight  bin  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  70  de¬ 
grees.  Add  auothe r 
pound  for  each  200  cu¬ 
bic  feet  of  space  left 
open  above  the  grain. 
If  need  be  the  liquid 
can  be  thrown  directly 
upon  the  grain  without 
injuring  it.  A  better 
plan  is  to  pour  the 
liquid  into  dishes  or 
pans  scattered  over  the 
surface,  or  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  pour¬ 
ing  upon  old  rags  or 
cotton  waste  and  leav¬ 
ing  these  at  the  top  of 
the  grain.  Where  there 
is  much  grain  in  the 
bin  a  gas  pipe  is  some¬ 
times  used.  This  is  put 
down  into  the  center  of  the  grain  with  one  end 
plugged  with  cotton.  W'hen  you  push  the  pipe  down 
into  the  grain,  push  out  the  wad  by  using  a  rod 
and  then  pour  in  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  liquid 
is  applied  close  the  bin  as  tightly  as  possible,  and 
leave  it  for  36  to  48  hours.  There  will  be  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  grain  for  feeding  purposes.  Where  it  is 
used  for  seed,  be  careful  and  not  use  up  much  of  the 
bi-sulphide  and  do  not  fumigate  over  36  hours. 
Some  farmers  follow  the  plan  of  putting  in  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  leaving  the  bin 
covered  until  Monday  before  noon.  Above  all  things 
remember  that  this  stuff  is  inflammable  and  keep  all 
cigars,  pipes,  lanterns  and  matches  away  from  it 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 


The  Manure  Spreader. 

IT  is  now  well  understood  that  the  manure  spread¬ 
er  is  very  much  more  than  a  machine  for  saving 
labor.  It  is  something  of  an  agricultural  mission¬ 
ary  teaching  the  necessity  of  better  farming.  For 
years  great  piles  of  manure  accumulated  on  West¬ 
ern  farms — largely  wasted  because  hand  labor  could 
not  be  obtained  to  haul  and  spread  it.  The  old  story 
of  the  man  who  moved  his  barn  rather  than  remove 
the  mountain  of  manure  which  had  accumulated 
was  more  than  a  joke.  The  manure  spreader  made 
it  possible  to  do  the  work  by  horse  power.  Then 
came  the  litter  carrier,  the  power  loader  and  other 
appliances  for  getting  the  manure  onto  the  field 
every  day  and  with  them  came  a  new  and  better 
farming,  which  would  have  been  impossible  without 
machinery  for  doing  this  work  of  saving  and  dis¬ 
tributing  plant  food.  In  something  of  the  same 
way  we  think  the  general  introduction  of 
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portable  limestone  crushers  will  have  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  fanning,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  East,  The  need  of  lime  on  most 
of  our  soils  is  urgent  and  it  will  not  bo 
used  as  it  should  be  until  cheaper  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  obtained.  In  any  Section 
within  reasonable  distance  of  a  limestone 
ledge  a  lime  crusher  will  put  a  cheap  sup¬ 
ply  of  lime  within  reach  of  farmers..  We 
do  not  believe  this  ground  limestone  is 
always  the  best  form  to  use  but  it  will 
help  and  lead  to  better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  farming.  The  lime  rock  crusher  will 
follow  the  manure  spreader  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  missionary. 


Lime  With  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

Will  you  give  me  your  advice  on  using 
l  ine  with  corn  and  potatoes?  I  use  a  grain 
drill  to  plant  corn  and  was  thinking  of 
using  lime  in  place  of  phosphate  if  it  was 
good  to  use  with  corn,  and  drill  lime  in 
I  he  soil  before  I  planted  my  potatoes. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y.  o.  v.  p. 

Lime  will  not  take  the  place  of  phos¬ 
phate.  If  you  read  the  articles  on  “Lime 
and  Liming*’  now  appearing  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  you  will  see  that  lime  should  not 
be  used  on  potatoes  because  it  will  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  scab  disease-  Corn 
responds  to  lime  less  than  the  other  grains 
and  it  is  not,  usually,  good  practice  to 
use  it  in  that  crop.  Grass,  grain  or  Al¬ 
falfa  arc  the  best  crops  for  using  lime. 


Mildew  on  Phlox. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  mil¬ 
dew  on  the  leaves  of  hardy  Phlox?  My 
plants  are  always  somewhat  affected,  hut 
this  year  with  the  excessive  amount  of 
moisture  they  are  thickly  covered  nearly 
to  the  flowers,  making  Ihe  plants  very 
unsightly.  W.  A.  R. 

Yarmouth,  Me. 

Since  atmospheric  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  mildew  cannot  he 
controlled,  the  only  recourse  is  to  sprays 
calculated  to  keep  the  trouble  in  check. 
Spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  (potas¬ 
sium  sulphide)  one  ounce  to  two  gallons 
of  water,  is  very  satisfactory  treatment 
for  powdery  mildew.  Begin  before  the 
trouble  shows,  and  repeat  at  intervals 
through  the  season.  Mild  attacks  of 
mildew  are  controlled  by  blowing  flowers 
of  sulphur  over  the  plants  when  wet  with 
dew.  Mildew  has  been  extremely  pre¬ 
valent  this  season,  especially  near  the 
sea  con  st. 


Material  for  Cement  Floor. 

How  much  sand  and  how  many  tons 
of  cement  mi':ng  three  to  one  for  a  con¬ 
crete  floor?  This  barn  has  stone  for  bot¬ 
tom  foundation;  size  30x40.  g.  k. 

New  York. 

With  several  inches  of  stone  for  a  sub¬ 
base.  a  concrete  floor  four  inches  thick 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  durable 
for  a  barn  or  stable.  For  this  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  clean,  coarse  sand  and 
four  parts  of  gravel  or  broken  ston  > 
would  be  a  good  proportion  ;  in  many 
eases  even  less  cement  may  be  used,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  cleanliness  and  quality 
of  the  sand  and  gravel  used.  A  one  to  six 
mixture  of  cement  and  ordinary  bank 
gravel  mixed  with  sand  is  often  used,  but 
unless  this  mixture  has  "been  tried  it 
is  safer  to  screen  the  sand  from  the  bank 
gravel  and  re-mix  in  proper  proportions. 
A  floor  30  by  JO  feet  in  size  and  four 
inches  thick  would  require  about  15  cubic 
yards  of  material,  or  ten  large  team  loads. 
The  cement  used  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  bulk  of  the  sand  and  gravel  mix¬ 
ture.  as  it  is  absorbed  into  the  interstices 
between  the  particles  of  sand  and  gravel 
As  a.  cubic  yard  of  concrete  mixed  in 
the  proportions  of  one,  two,  four  requires 
1.57  barrels  of  cement,  15  cubic  yards 
would  require  23%  barrels.  M.  B.  d. 


Protecting  Roses. 

Can  you  toll  me  anything  of  the  six 
following  roses:  Exquisite.  Her  Majesty, 
Mavourneen,  May  Rivers,  Distinction 
and  Madame  Ravary?  We  live  in  south¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts,  about  10  miles  in¬ 
land  from  Plymouth,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  the  roses  are  hardy  here;  if  not, 
what  protection  to  give  them.  c.  a.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Mine.  Ravary,  a  very  beautiful  rose,  is 
not  regarded  as  hardy  as  some  of  the 
other  Hybrid  Teas,  and  we  should  expect 
it  to  winter-kill  without  protection.  Her 
Majesty  has  not  done  as  well  with  us  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  as  other  Hybrid 
Remontants;  Mavourneen  appears  to 
have  a  better  constitution.  Exquisite  is 
said  to  be  hardy  for  a  Hybrid  Tea;  Dis¬ 
tinction  and  May  Rivers  we  have  not 


tested.  Only  actual  experience  will  show 
the  hardiness  of  these  roses  in  your  local¬ 
ity,  but  we  think  the  Hybrid  Teas  would 
all  need  shelter.  Farther  north,  the  best 
plan  is  to  bend  them  down  and  cover 
with  sod,  but  it  is  likely  forest  leaves 
would  he  sufficient  added  to  hilling  up. 
This  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  pro¬ 
tection.  It  consists  of  hoeing  up  a  little 
mound  of  soil,  about  six  inches  high, 
around  each  plant.  After  the  ground  is 
frozen  a  mulch  of  leaves  is  added,  enough 
to  fill  the  bed  level.  A  few  branches 
may  be  laid  over,  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
blowing  away.  In  severe  localities,  a 
little  soil  is  used  on  top,  instead  of  the 
branches. 


Poor  Quality  of  Seed  Wheat. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  says 
that  the  wet-season  has  greatly  damaged 
the  wheat  for  seed  purposes.  Such  seed 
should  be  tested  for  germination  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  it :  Very  few  farmers 
were  able  to  thrash  before  the  wet  weath¬ 
er  began.  Still  fewer  took  the  precaution 
to  put  their  wheat  in  the  stack  or  mow. 
The  result  was  that  muon  of  the  wheat 
sprouted  in  the  shook  and  some  of  it  ac¬ 
tually  rotted  whore  it  stood  in  water.  Ob¬ 
servation  at  the  various  elevators  through¬ 
out  Indiana  shows  that  the  wheat  being 
put  on  the  market  is  of  a  very  low  grade, 
much  of  it  grading  not  better  than  No. 
4,  and  much  of  it  grading  as  sample.  The 
condition  of  the  wheat  which  is  being 
marketed  leads  one  to  suppose  that  that 
which  is  to  be  used  ror  seed  is  of  very 
little  better  quality.  If  such  wheat  is  to 
be  sown,  the  results  are  sure  to  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 

While  the  majority  of  the  farmers  will 
have  to  sow  what  they  have,  yet  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  seed.  First  of  all  the  seed  should 
be  thoroughly  oleaned  with  the  fanning 
mill.  Not  only  should  it  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  but  it  should  be  carefully  screen¬ 
ed.  All  of  the  sprouted  grain  and  others 
which  did  n»t  sprout  but  swelled  up  can 
be  either  fanned  out  or  screened  out.  The 
medium-sized  grains  which  have  not 
swollen  from  being  wet  in  the  shock  will 
make  the  best  seed.  In  fact  it  will  be 
better  to  sow  the  small,  plump  grains 
rather  than  the  large  grains.  Two  or 
three  times  through  the  fanning  mill  with 
attention  given  to  the  screens  will  so 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
that  it  can  be  sown  with  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess. 


The  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

Digging  will  begin  this  week  (Sept. 
18)  in  earnest,  only  a  few  shipments 
have  been  recorded,  the  weather  being 
much  against  conditions  for  shipping  po¬ 
tatoes.  As  predicted,  the  crop  will  be 
light,  some  farmers  are  digging  80  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  acre,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  yield  throughout  Maine  will  average 
00  barrels  to  the  acre.  The  price  re¬ 
mains  around  S5  cents  a  barrel.  The 
buyers  have  not  been  buying  heavily. 
The  extreme  heat  has  caused  rotting  in 
some  shipments.  As  the  season  advances, 
prices  are  expected  to  be  higher.  It  is 
noted  that  a  large  number  of  farmers 
have  had  exceptionally  good  crops  of 
grain,  and  should  the  potato  crop  fall 
short,  as  expected  at  present  time,  the 
farmers  will  not  be  in  want.  The  oats 
have  done  well,  in  fact  exceedingly  so, 
and  have  been  housed  in  fine  condition, 
which  will  help  out.  In  the  yearly 
expenses,  many  of  our  large  potato  grow¬ 
ers  have  raised  wheat  with  good  results, 
and  are  in  good  shape  to  go  through  the 
Winter.  This  year  seems  to  have  been 
an  eventful  one  to  farmers  in  Maine,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  northern  section,  as  in 
no  time  was  grain  raised  so  successfully, 
which  shows  that  it  can  be  raised  to  a 
large  extent,  as  well  as  potatoes. 

w.  H.  13. 


Peaches  are  cheap  here  this  year,  more 
than  last  year  as  we  have  sold  orchard 
run  above  1%  inches  for  50  cents  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds  at  the  packing  house 
without  any  package.  Last  year  we  re¬ 
ceived  00  cents  for  everything  except  the 
Elbertas,  for  which  we  received  85  cents. 
Each  year  the  Elberta  is  leading  all  the 
others  in  price,  as  the  buyers  are  asking 
for  it  more  and  more.  Early  apples  have 
also  been  very  cheap  this  Summer,  as 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  over-abund¬ 
ance  of  them  in  the  country  but  not  in 
the  cities.  Our  Astrachans  were  not 
worth  enough  to  pick.  The  buyers  paid 
from  70c  to  $1  per  barrel  for  the  fruit  and 
about  the  same  prices  for  the  others. 
Golden  Sweet,  Maiden  Blush,  Culver’s 
Strawberry,  Chenango  and  the  Fall  Pip¬ 
pins,  J cnitons  and  Wealthy.  Late  ap¬ 
ples  are  going  to  be  higher,  as  several 
growers  have  sold  their  crop  from  $2.50 
to  $3  per  barrel  put  up  and  delivered  to 
the  station,  although  the  crop  is  small.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  growers  will  get 
just  as  much  net  out  of  their  small  crop 
as  they  did  last  year,  with  their  big  crop 
and  small  prices.  A  big  portion  of  the 
fruit  is  sent  from  here  to  Chicago  where 
it  is  sold  by  the  commission  men  on 
South  Water  Street. 

Covert,  Mich.  R.  A. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


are  neither  highest  nor  lowest  in  price.  To  pay 
less  wastes  your  best  land  and  your  efforts — to 
pay  more  wastes  your  money.  For  no  more 
dependable  fruit  trees  nor  small  fruits  can 
secured  anywhere,  at  any  price. 

Collins’  Guide  tells  how.  when  and  what 
to  plant,  lor  bigger  yield  of  more  profitable  fruits. 

It  is  FREE—  get  your  copy  toda  y. 

New  Berry  Book,  nowon  press  edition  limited. 

Write  today 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Box  31,Moorestown,N.J. 


be 


$1500  A  Car! 

That’s  what  we  received  last  season  gross  for  some  of  our 
peaches.  Most  of  our  fruit  sells  proportionately  as  well— our 
trees  are  budded  from  bearing  trees  in  test  orchards; 
thats  why.  And  they’re  healthy  and  big— hardened 
by  the  keen  salt  air  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and  with 
enormous  root  systems  developed  by  our  deep,  loose 
loamy  soil.  We  have  2,500  acres  of  true-to-name 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Ornamentals. 
Come  to  Beilin  and  pick  out  yourstock  forfall  plant¬ 
ing.  It  pays  to  order  early— we  ship  when  you  want. 


J.G.HARRIQON  a  SONS 


PROPRIETORS 


Send  for  free  Fall  Catalog:  Get  our  ^ 

practical  pointers  on  fruit  growing.  Box*  14,  Berlin,  Ma. 


from  our  mils-  ties 
at  ( i  rower’s  Prices, 
Kriilf*  iiixl  Oriunifiitiilrt,  in 

the  IchiIIiik  vari«lleB,  Kiikraiil<‘«<l  Free  from  Di^ense,  True  to  Name,  and  I  resin  lug.  We 
n«*w  the  history  of  every  tree  we  sell,  l«»c*tise  we  trrow  them  in  onr  own  nurseries  ll^lit  here  in  DhiihviIIo — Dhc,  Haul, 
Pack  ami  ship  every  iree  nmler  our  personal  sujiervlsloti.  You  can  or<ler  from  our  catalogue  just  as  tf  von  were  doing  busi- 
ih?s8  with  us  |iersoiially.  Your  trees  will  l*e  selected  by  one  of  the  firm,  parked  carefully  and  shl|>|>e<I  promptly.  Write  for 
o  .r c  atalog — Mow  la  tlie  time  to  plant  A  pple  Trees.  This  year  we  quote  low  prices  lor  the  l»est  stork  we  liaveever  grown. 
Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries.  32  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees. 


500,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  Guaranteed 

No  Cold  Storage,  your  order  dug  and  shfpr**'!  same  day.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  small  fruits,  ornamentals 
at  Grower’s  Wholesale  Price.  Boxing,  parking  five.  No  order  too  small.  Personal  attention  given  each  one.  Stork  Itest  we  have 
grown  In  our  25  years’  experietire.  Order  from  grower  and  save  disappoint m<>nt  at  fruiting  time.  Catalog  Tree  to  everybody. 
THOMAS  K.  Sll  KEII 1 N,  Nursery  mini,  88  Main  Street,  Hnnavlllc,  N.  Y. 

Til  K  K I A II  THAT  PRODUCES  RESULTS. 


My  hardy  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  trees  will 
succeed  with  you 

You  can  t  afford  to  neglect  the  planting  of  NUT 
TREES  longer ;  neither  can  you  afford  to 
plant  anything  but  the  best  BUDDED  or 
GRAFTED  trees.  Write  for  catalog 

J.  F.  Jones TlMi  boI’ rsT/1*"*1  Lancaster,  Pa. 
ENGLISH  WALNUT  TREES  FOR  FALL“^',^dy’  f,™”/- 

luings  booklet.  Daniel  M.  Pomeroy  &  Son.  Lockport,  N  Y 


MALONEY  TREES 


Forfall  planting.  Fruit  and  Ornamentals, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A-l  Quality  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  grown  in  onr  400  acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit 
only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy,  true  to  name 
—Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog  giving 
valuable  information  ala>ut  nursery  stock. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

20.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville' s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Surseries. 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


4-THEY  BEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Fall  Planting  Bulletin  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
Box  R,  Genova,  N.  V. 


Guaranteed— First-elass.True  to  Name,  Free  from 
Disease — Packed  to  reach  you  in  pood  condition 
—Write  for  free  wholesale  eatalocue  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

The  Win.  J.  Reilly  Nurseries 
22  Ossian  St.,  -  *  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Millions  of  trees  &.  plants 


v Wholesale  Prices.  Direct  from  grower.  Guaranteed  | 
quality.  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asnaragus,  gooseber¬ 
ries  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

THEWESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster.  Md. 


Berry  Plants  Postpaid  All  Leading  Ya-ieties  of 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 

Strawberry,  95e.  hundred.  Ever-bearing  Straw¬ 
berry,  80c.  dozen  j  $2.50  hnndred.  Raspberry,  red, 
black,  purple,  50c.  dozen;  $2.25  hundred.  St.  Regis 
Ever-beaniig  Raspberry.  60c.  dozen:  $3  hundred. 
Blackberry.  60<\  dozen:  $3  hundred.  Low  thousand 
prices.  Fruit  Trees.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

HARRY  L.S(jUIRE8,  -  Reinsenburg,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plant*,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
l>er  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C*  Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLAN  fs~^. 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  REARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keif  ford  Hall,  Koute  2,  Khodesdale,  Md. 


SPRING  PRICES  NOW 

250  Choice  strawberry  plants  for  $1.25.  Each  plant 
will  yield  a  full  crop  next  spring.  Over  100  varieties 
to  select  from  my  catalogue.  Send  for  it  to-day.  25 
years  ns  a  specialist.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


For  Sale -The  Hemingway  Farms 

offer  their  surplus  German  cattle  beets — $6  per  ton, 
P.  O.  B.  I  jess  than  ear  loads  at  $7  per  ton;  pur¬ 
chaser  to  furnish  sacks.  Poultry  men  are  our  heavy 
buyers.  T.  B.  BAKLOYV,  Supt.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


LARGEAyD  sm*i.i.-h*ko  amdPOWEK 


RIEND  SPRAYER 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO.  gasport.n 


“Orchard 
Success” 


Is  a  small  pamphlet  of  big  ideas  that  you 
should  send  for  at  once.  It  tells  how  thorough¬ 
ly,  quickly  and  cheaply  you  can  rid  your  orchard  I 
of  all  scale,  larvae,  eggs  and  fungi.  It  describes 
“scalecide  the  one  great  dormant  spray,”  which 
mixed  i  to  15,  is  guaranteed  to  kill  every  scale  it 
reaches.  One  barrel  equals  three  barrels  of  lime 
sulphur  and  there  is  no  spray  more  simple,  safe 
or  effective. 

Our  Free  Service  Deparment 

la  for  your  special  benefit.  Question  us  about  any 
.  orchard  and  garden  sprays  and  tools.  Our  life- 
time  experience  is  yours  for  tlie  asking. 

Write  TODAY. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.*  Dept,  ff 
50  Church  St.  N.  Y. 


OHO  S0EER^’S  FRESH  DlJG 

W  Trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Besl 
stock  we  ever  had— Boxed  Free.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES  48  Seward  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Sfrawhprrv  Plank  pot  grown,  and  layer  plants  m- 
OlldWUBiry  ridnis  eluding  all  the  best  up-to-date, 
varieties.  75  cents  per  100.  $0.50  per  1.000,  Overbear¬ 
ing.  $1.50  per  100.  $10.00  per  1.000. 

E.  W.  Townsend,  Box  ZG5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Early  Ozark,  Gandy,  Glen  Mary,  Ryckninn,  Sam¬ 
ple.  Senator  Dunlap.  Steven’s  Late  Champion, 
j  William  Belt.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburu,  N.  Y. 

QiKOUuhfXK  vw  Plant.  Pot  Grown  and  Runner 
w  II  a  W  UCI  1  y  fuisummer  and  Fall  planting. 
Catalogs  Free.  L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  96,  Pittsvllle.  Md 


Ruoeion  Piflnio  SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
llUoolall  niKUS  yfelder.  tl.30  perhu..  sow  until  freezing 
Supply  limited.  Orderearly.  Cloverdile  Firm,  Charlotte,  K.  I' 


MEN  WANTED 


To  sell  Fruit  Trees. 
Berry  Plants,  all  kinds 
of  Nursery  Stock.  Glean, 
profitable  business.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburo.N.Y. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

rTMIE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  %-inch 
A  <Iry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  tlie  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Home  Acre 


The  Season  On  the  Peninsula. — - 
The  truckers  on  the  Delaware-Maryland- 
Virginia  Peninsula  have  found  but  two 
classes  of  crops  profitable  this  year. 
Strawberries  were  profitable,  and  the 
melon  crop,  both  cantaloupes  and  water¬ 
melons,  has  been  fairly  profitable.  The 
N.  Y.,  P.  &  N.  railroad  reports  that  there 
were  7,000.000  more  quarts  of  strawber¬ 
ries  shipped  than  last  year.  Of  peaches 
310,000  baskets  less  than  last  year,  not 
because  of  a  smaller  crop,  but  because  it 
did  not  pay  to  ship  them,  and  thousands 
of  baskets  rotted  on  the  ground.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  early  Irish  potato 
shipments,  these  being  178,101  barrels 
against  100,400  barrels  last  year.  The 
price  fell  so  low  that  it  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  barrels  and  freight,  and  as  Acco- 
mae  and  Northampton  counties  had  near¬ 
ly  100,000  acres  in  early  potatoes  there 
were  hundreds  of  acres  not  dug  at  all.  Of 
early  tomatoes  20.000  baskets  were 
shipped.  Rut  this  does  not  touch  the 
great  canning  crop  which  the  eanners 
take,  and  which  runs  into  the  millions  of 
bushels.  Of  cantaloupes  510.785  crates 
of  45  sizes  were  shipped.  The  water¬ 
melon  season  is  not  over,  but  so  far  002 
carloads  have  gone  up  the  road. 

Shade  Trees.— I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Bley  (page  1084)  as  to  the  worthlessness 
of  the  Carolina  poplar.  Here  it  does  not 
wait  for  the  first  frosts  to  shed  its  leaves, 
but  keeps  shedding  them  all  Summer.  We 
have  found  here  that  the  Norway  maple 
is  the  most  desirable  street  tree.  It  is  of 
sufficiently  rapid  growth,  and  soon  makes 
a  shade,  making  it  even  more  quickly  than 
the  poplar  because  of  its  more  spreading 
growth.  Cedrela  Sinensis,  first  cousin  to 
the  Ailantlnis,  but  not  smelling  bad,  is  a 
very  graceful  tree  and  of  rapid  growth.  I 
suppose  that  in  cultivated  ground  they 
would  sprout  like  (he  Paradise  tree,  but  1 
have  no  trouble  in  this  respect  on  my 
lawn.  The  American  linden  is  also  a 
very  successful  tree  here.  For  a  quick¬ 
growing  tree  of  moderate  size,  to  be  taken 
out  when  other  trees  develop,  the  ash¬ 
leaved  maple,  Negundo  aceroides,  is  very 
good.  On  strong,  moist  land  the  tulip 
poplar  makes  a  magnificent  tree.  Trees 
of  this  kind  which  I  planted  2(>  years  ago 
are  now  noble  trees  and  have  attained 
twice  the  size  of  maples  planted  at  same 
time.  But  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
none  of  the  true  poplars  is  of  value  as 
permanent  trees.  Some  of  the  oaks  are 
very  desirable,  and  grow  far  more  rapidly 
than  is  generally  supposed.  I  saw  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  last  week  Pin  oaks  that  I 
planted  20  years  ago  which  are  now 
noble  shade  trees,  and  a  White  oak  plant¬ 
ed  at  same  time  is  making  a  fine  shade 
tree,  while  when  I  planted  it  I  was  told 
I  would  never  live  to  see  it  make  a  shade. 

Time  and  Energy. — Fifty-five  years 
ago  I  went  to  Houston,  Texas,  then  a 
small  place,  on  a  steamboat  up  the  crook¬ 
ed  Buffalo  Bayou.  The  stream  was  so 
narrow  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  on 
the  high  banks  almost  met  overhead,  and 
the  crooks  so  abrupt  that  the  bend  had 
to  be  excavated  to  let  the  steamboat  turn 
around.  Now  Houston  is  a  prosperous 
city  and  ocean  ships  can  reach  her 
wharves. 

Everbearing  Strawberries.— Our  very 
intelligent  friend,  Trucker  Jr.,  who  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  what 
he  writes,  suggests  that  pulling  off  the 
bloom  is  well  for  the  plant  grower.  I 
have  not  donq  so,  and  have  been  and  still 
am  getting  the  fruit,  and  the  plants  have 
made  a  great  abundance  of  runners,  so 
that  I  shall  have  all  the  plants  I  want  to 
increase  the  plantation  which  I  intend  to 
make  in  November,  the  best  time  here  for  , 
setting  strawberry  plants. 

Farming  Without  Fertilizers. — I  j 
would  suggest  that  on  lands  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  phosphorus  it  may  be  practic¬ 
able  for  a  time  to  maintain  productive¬ 
ness  without  the  purchase  of  fertilizer. 
But  the  time  will  surely  come  when  the 
phosphates  will  be  deficient,  and  must  be 
supplied.  With  a  good  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  growing  and  using  of  the  legumes 
1  am  sure  that  on  any  of  our  clay  loam 
soils  the  farmer  will  never  need  to  buy 
any  fertilizer  except  a  carrier  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  Most  of  this  class  of  soils  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  potash,  which 
can  be  brought  into  use  by  an  occasional 


liming  and  getting  the  soil  stocked  with 
vegetable  decay,  and  by  the  use  of  the  le¬ 
gume  crops  we  can  get  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen,  so  that  phosphorus  is  really  the 
only  element  we  must  apply  artificially, 
and  no  method  of  cultivation  will  ever  en¬ 
able  us  to  avoid  this,  especially  if  young 
cattle  are  making  their  bony  system  on 
the  land. 

Sweet  Clover. — Some  of  my  Northern 
friends  write  to  me  saying  that  I  am 
wrong  in  my  opinion  of  Sweet  clover.  I 
have  never  said  that  it  has  not  value  in 
the  North,  but  here  and  southward  where 
we  can  grow  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover,  to  say  nothing  of  Alfalfa,  and  can 
make  better  hay  than  the  Sweet  clover 
will  make,  we  simply  do  not  need  the 
Sweet  clover.  It  grows  wild  rankly  along 
roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  but  is 
never  used  or  sown  because  there  is  no 
place  for  it  in  Southern  agriculture,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  on  certain  lime  lands  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  where  better  things  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Golden  Bantam  Corn. — Doubtless 
W.  A.  S.  of  New  York  State  (page  1037) 
is  perfectly  right  as  to  the  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn  in  his  section.  But  climate  con¬ 
trols  many  things,  and  because  this  corn 
does  finely  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  do  equally 
well  here,  for  we  find  that  none  of  the 
extra  early  sugar  corns  is  worth  grow¬ 
ing  here  and  southward.  What  we  can 
get  on  the  Golden  Bantam  is  good,  but 
we  get  too  little  of  it  to  make  it  pay 
for  growing.  We  therefore  for  the  earli¬ 
est  use  the  Norfolk  Market  corn,  an  early 
dent,  and  an  improvement  on  the  old 
Adams.  Then  after  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  comes  in  we  have  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  good  sugar  corn  with  that  variety 
and  the  Stowell  Everygreen  and  Egyp¬ 
tian.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Destroying  Yellow  Jackets. 

IN  hat  can  I  do  for  a  yellow-jackets’ 
nest  that  is  over  the  porch  between  the 
ceiling  and  roof?  A  torch  will  set  fire  to 
porch.  Can  you  suggest  any  fumes  to  do 
it,  as  they  are  very  bothersome.  They 
light  on  anyone  who  goes  to  the  pump 
and  pumps,  the  noise  seems  to  offend 
them.  y  q 

New  York.  "  ‘  ’ 

If  the  ceiling  and  roof  of  the  porch  are 
tight,  or  can  be  made  so  by  caulking  or 
laying  blankets  over  the  roof,  you  will 
probably  be  able  to  kill  these  yellow 
jackets  with  the  fumes  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  obtainable  at  any  drug  store.  After 
making  the  chamber  in  which  the  yellow 
jackets  have  their  nest  as  tight  as  possi¬ 
ble,  place  a  shallow  open  dish  containing 
a  few  ounces  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  in 
the  chamber  as  near  the  roof  as  possible. 
The  stuff  evaporates  rapidly,  making  a 
deadly  gas  heavier  than  air.  It  will  kill 
any  animal  life  exposed  to  it,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
way  to  dispose  of  woodchucks  in  their 
holes  that  I  know  of.  As  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  is  highly  inflammable  and  explo¬ 
sive,  no  light  should  be  taken  near  it. 
Handled  with  reasonable  care,  it  is  not 
dangerous  and  may  be  used  in  many  ways 
to  kill  vermin.  m.  b.  p. 


Wiikn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Safety  for 
Young  Trees 

Safety  for  young 
trees — first,  last  and 
all  the  time — from 
the  ravages  of  gnaw¬ 
ing  small  animals 
willbeassuredifyou 
surround  them  with 
Excelsior  Wire  Mesh 

It  is  made  for  long  wear, 
heaviy  galvanized  to 
prevent  rusting,  reason¬ 
able  in  cost  per  tree. 
Sizes  to  suit  the  tree. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  to 
eliminate  all  danger  and 
worry  at  a  low  cost. 
Address  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars, 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  R,  Worceiler,  Mats. 


Big  Ben 

Ha’s  Had 
Farm  Experience 

On  thousands  cf  farms  Big 
Ben  has  been  the  clock  of  all 
work — ringing  up  the  people 
who  must  get  out  early,  and 
telling  the  right  time  of  day 
to  those  who  stay  ’round  the 
house. 

Big  Ben  works  24  hours  at 
a  stretch — puts  in  overtime 
without  extra  pay,  and  never 
botches  up  a  job. 

He’s  husky,  deep-voiced  and 
strong.  His  call  is  clear — his 
bold  numerals  show  plainly 
in  the  dim  light.  If  your  deal¬ 
er  hasn’t  him,  a  money  order 
addressed  to  his  makers, 
JVestclox ,  La  Salle,  Illinois, 
will  bring  him  postpaid.  #2.50 
in  the  States — in  Canada, #3 .00. 


Typewriters  ms. 


I*Hcoh  $15.00  up.  SOW  or  KK.Vl  hi) 
any  tv  h*- re  at  SI  A> C FACT UKK US’ 

PRICKS,  allowing  RK  STEAL  TO  A  PITY 
ON  TRICK.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Wrltefor  catalog  15 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM.  34-36  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 
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Break  Stumps  to  Bits 
With  Farm  Powder 

After  you  have  pulled  a  stump,  what  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

It  takes  up  more  room  than  it  did  before  and  it’s  too  big  to' 
handle.  Blast  it  out,  and  it  is  split  into  kindling  wood.  The 
cost  is  little.  “Most  stump  pulling  machines,”  says  U.  S. 
harmers  Bulletin  150,  “are  too  expensive  and  unwieldly.”  Use 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


and  save  money,  time  and  labor. 
Punch  a  hole  under  the  stump, 
load,  fire  and  the  job  is  done! 
The  roots  are  shattered  and  come 
out  free  of  earth,  while  the  soil 
is  loosened  and  mellowed  for 
yards  around — ideal  for  crops. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use,  and  is  sold  by 
dealers  near  you.  It  is  easy  to  buy, 
easy  to  handle,  and  is  the  cheapest 
farmhand  for  blastingstumpsand 
boulders,  digging  ditches  and 
many  other  kinds  of  work. 


Send  Coupon  for  “Better  Farming”  Book — FREE 

Our  big  illustrated  book  “  Better  Farming,”  tells  how  you  can  grow 
bigger  crops  by  blasting  the  subsoil,  how  you  can  bring  orchards 
into  bearing  two  years  earlier,  and  make  more  money  by  using 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Sent  free  for  the  Coupon.  Get  it  now. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  om"*1 wilmington,del. 

Salts  Offices :  Birmingham  ,  Boelon,  Joplin,  KnoXTillo,  New  Orleanj ,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louie  i 

!)»■■*■ hw.Bawa.a.aaBaaBBBBaBBBBaaBBaaBBBaBBBBBBBBB  BH  m a  —  B 

J  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Send  me  your  book, “Better  Farming.”  Name 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Address 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — As  a  result  of  the  eon- 
elusions  reached  by  the  naval  board  which 
investigated  the  sinking  of  the  subma¬ 
rine  F-4  in  Honolulu  harbor  all  the  re¬ 
maining  submarines  of  the  F  class  will 
probably  be  brought  to  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard  for  a  thorough  overhauling. 
The  investigating  board  which  examined 
the  wreck  of  the  F-4  found  that  the  lead 
plates  in  the  batteries  were  badly  cor¬ 
roded.  It  was  also  discovered  that  corro¬ 
sion  had  taken  place  in  a  number  of  steel 
plates.  It  is  stated  that  the  danger  from 
corrosion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  salt  wa¬ 
ter  will  sometimes  reach  the  batteries 
and  cause  the  deadly  chlorine  gas  to  be 
generated.  The  construction  of  the  sub¬ 
marines  of  the  F  class  was  authorized 
in  May,  1908,  and  the  completed  vessels 
were  accepted  in  1912  and  1913. 

Vilhjalmar  Stefansson,  the  Canadian 
explorer,  who  was  believed  lost  in  the 
Arctic,  is  alive  and  well,  and  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  land  in  the  North,  accord¬ 
ing  to  word  brought  to  Nome,  Alaska,  by 
the  power  schooner  Ruby,  which  arrived 
Sept.  16  from  Ilerschel  Island.  Stefans- 
son,  with  two  companions,  Storker  Stor- 
kersen  and  Ole  Anderson,  set  out  from 
Martin  Point,  Alaska,  March  22,  1914, 
over  the  frozen  Polar  Ocean,  to  search 
for  supposed  new  lands  in  the  Beaufort 
Sea.  Captain  S.  F.  Cottle,  master  of 
the  Ruby,  says  that  Stefansson  is  now 
in  Banks  Land,  east  of  the  Mackenzie, 
outfitting  for  continuance  of  the  explo¬ 
rations  to  the  westward  to  ascertain  the 
full  extent  of  the  new  land  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  southwest  of  Prince  Patrick’s 
Island.  Stefansson  discovered  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  continental  shelf  several  de¬ 
grees  west  of  Bank’s  Land,  and  even  de¬ 
termined  its  southern  limits,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  continue  his  explorations  to  the 
north  and  west.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Stefansson  to  establish  a  base  on  Bank’s 
Land  ami  continue  his  exploration  from 
that  point.  The  time  of  the  return  of  the 
expedition  cannot  be  foretold,  as  Stefans¬ 
son  intends  to  continue  until  he  has 
fully  ascertained  the  limits  of  the  new 
land  he  has  discovered.  He  will  also 
seek  other  new  lands. 

A  recent  ruling  of  British  prize  courts 
confiscates  American  meat  products  to 
the  value  of  $15,000,000,  which  were 
consigned  to  neutral  countries.  The 
packers  have  the  right  to  appeal  the 
cases  in  British  courts,  and  no  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  State  Department 
until  the  shippers  have  exhausted  these 
legal  processes. 

Revenue  officers  discovered  a  large 
plant  for  making  “moonshine”  whiskey 
on  United  States  Senator  Hoke  Smith’s 
country  place  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
still  was  a  large  one  and  there  were  in¬ 
dications  that  whiskey  had  been  made 
in  the  last  24  hours.  No  one  was  found 
at  the  still  when  the  revenue  officials 
made  the  raid.  The  moonshine  plant 
was  within  300  yards  of  Senator  Smith’s 
residence  and  500  ;  ards  from  the  home 
of  United  States  District  Attorney 
Hooper  Alexander,  who  is  a  radical  pro¬ 
hibitionist.  Senator  Smith  signed  Geor¬ 
gia’s  State-wide  prohibition  law  when  he 
was  Governor. 

The  dreadnought  North  Dakota,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  battleships  of  the 
United  States  navy’s  “first  line,”  will  be 
virtually  useless  until  she  is  equipped 
with  new  engines  at  an  expenditure  of 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000.  The 
statement  was  made  at  the  Philadelphia 
navy  yard  Sept.  19.  It  will  take  possi¬ 
bly  eighteen  months  to  make  the  changes 
necessary.  Turbine  engines  installed  in 
this  ship  have  proved  a  flat  failure. 

A  serious  slide  in  the  Panama  Canal 
occurred  Sept.  19  north  of  Gold  Hill  on 
the  east  bank.  There  has  been  a  previous 
slide  at  this  point,  but  the  new  move¬ 
ment  is  much  greater.  The  mass  almost 
entirely  fills  the  channel,  so  that  the 
earth  shows  above  the  water  where  ships 
ordinarily  pass.  It  has  not  been  possi¬ 
ble  as  yet  to  estimate  the  yardage  in¬ 
volved,  but  it  amounts  to  more  than  100,- 
000  cubic  yards.  The  belief  is  that  it 
will  be  a  week  at  least  before  vessels, 
even  of  "ght  draught,  will  be  able  to  pass 
through. 

The  bodies  of  the  twenty-one  officers 
and  men  who  went,  to  their  deaths  in  the 
submarine  F-4  outside  of  Honolulu  ar¬ 
rived  in  port  at  San  Francisco  Sept.  20 
from  Hawaii  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Supply. 
In  her  holds  were  eight  flag-draped  cof¬ 
fins.  Four  contained  the  identified  bodies 
and  in  the  others  were  sealed  the  bodies 
of  the  seventeen  unidentified.  The  body 
of  Machinists  Mate  Ivan  L.  Mahan  is 
to  be  interred  at  Mare  Island.  The  other 
identified  bodies,  those  of  Gunner’s  Mate 
George  A.  Ashcroft,  Machinist’s  Mate 
Charles  A.  Wells  and  Electrican  Frank 
N.  Herzog,  will  be  sent  to  relatives.  The 
seventeen  unidentified  bodies  will  be 
taken  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for 
burial. 

The  Greek  steamer  Athinai,  which 
sailed  from  New  York  Sept.  16  for  Pat¬ 
ras,  was  lost  at  sea  Sept.  18,  when  a  fire 
was  discovered  in  her  hold  24  hours 
after  leaving  New  York ;  it  got  beyond 
control,  the  seacocks  were  opened,  the 
crew  and  passengers  abandoned  the  ship, 
and  the  vessel  sank.  One  passenger 
leaped  overboard  and  was  drowned.  On 
the  Anchor  liner  Tuscania  408  of  the 
rescued  were  returned  to  New  York. 
Sixty-one  others,  members  of  the  crew, 
were  picked  up  from  the  small  lifeboats 
by  the  British  oil  tank  Roumanian 


Prince.  No  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
fire  could  be  advanced  by  officials  of  the 
National  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
Greece. 

Anthony  Comstock,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  died  at  his  home  at  Summit,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  21,  aged  71.  He  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  first  aroused  to  his  life¬ 
long  fight  against  vice  by  the  free  dis¬ 
semination  of  indecent  literature  among 
the  young.  In  March,  1873,  the  so-called 
“Comstock  law”  was  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Mr.  Comstock  became  an  in¬ 
spector  in  the  postal  service,  In  that 
place  he  put  a  stop  to  the  dissemination 
of  obscene  matter  through  the  mails,  and 
also  to  the  circulation  of  lottery  tickets, 
fraudulent  advertisements,  etc.  The  pres¬ 
ent  efficient  system  of  .  investigating  and 
checking  fraudulent  transactions  through 
the  mails  must  be  credited  chiefly  to  him. 

Several  persons  were  killed  and  many 
injured  Sept.  22,  when  a  street  car 
fell  into  a  subway  excavation  at  Seventh 
Avenue  and  24th  St.,  New  York.  The 
collapse  of  the  big  timbers  shoring  up  the 
roadway  smashed  the  high  pressure 
mains,  and  a  flood  of  water  poured  into 
the  excavation.  The  gas  mains  were 
broken  also,  the  escaping  gas  hampering 
the  work  of  rescue.  Several  other  ve¬ 
hicles  crashed  down  and  many  subway 
workmen  were  caught  under  the  debris. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  every 
available  cotton  demonstration  worker  in 
Southeastern  Georgia  and  Florida  to  aid 
in  halting  an  advance  of  the  Mexican 
boll  weevil,  which  has  brought  the  pest 
to  the  edge  of  the  valuable  sea  island  cot¬ 


ton  territory.  The  wind  attending  the 
Galveston  storm  of  a  few  weeks  ago  is 
held  responsible  for  the  surprising  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  weevil. 

Owing  to  late  Spring  frosts  the  Cape 
Cod  cranberry  crop  promises  to  be 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  but  the 
opening  prices  indicate  that  the  growers 
will  fare  as  well  financially  as  when  the 
output  wa.i  greater.  They  are  receiving 
$6  a  barrel  for  the  fruit,  against  an  open¬ 
ing  price  of  $5  last  year  and  $4.50  the 
year  previous. 

An  edict  of  the  United  States  bureau 
of  foods  barring  beans  affected  by  an- 
thracnose  will  prove  extremely  costly  to 
Michigan  bean  growers  and  dealers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  N.  McBride,  Michigan 
State  market  director.  The  federal  au¬ 
thorities  have  already  confiscated  a  large 
amount  of  canned  beans  Under  the  order. 
Anthracnose  merely  discolors  the  beans, 
Director  McBride  says,  and  does  not  af¬ 
fect  their  food  value.  Some  beans  merely 
evidence  the  disease  by  displaying  small 
spots  l’esembling  iron  rust.  Michigan 
farmers  annually  raise  from  five  to  seven 
million  bushels.  Because  of  the  high 
prices  paid  last  season,  an  unusually  large 
acreage  was  planted  this  season.  Mc¬ 
Bride  appealed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  test  anthracnose  beans  so  that 
the  people  of  the  State  can  be  informed 
as  to  the  harmless  nature  of  the  disease. 
He  thinks  that  such  a  campaign  will  have 
its  effect  in  Washington  and  possibly 
bring  about  a  repeal  of  the  order.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  wet  and  cold  weather  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bean  crop  is  affected  by 
anthracnose.  If  the  federal  edict  stands, 
Michigan  farmers  will  lose  millions  of 
dollars,  the  beans  so  affected  cannot  be 
shipped  out  of  the  State  for  food.  In  the 


October  2,  1915. 

past  such  beans  have  been  canned  and 
sold  for  food. 

Orders  releasing  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo  stockyards  from  the  foot-and- 
mouth  quarantine,  effective  Sept.  22,  were 
issued  Sept.  21  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Shipments  originating  in 
quarantined  areas,  however,  still  are 
barred  from  the  yards. 


Sept.  13.  This  is  an  Alfalfa  section  ; 
dairying,  some  grain  and  potatoes.  Alfal¬ 
fa  is  selling  at  $15  per  ton ;  cows  from 
$50  to  $100,  good  grades.  Milk  at  this 
time  is  bringing  $1.30  per  40-quart  can. 
We  have  two  stations  here,  one  owned 
and  run  by  Isaac  Cohn  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  other  owned  and  run  by  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  of  farmers.  We  are  selling  Mr. 
Cohn  50  cans  of  milk  a  day  at  $1.50  per 
can  of  40  quarts,  and  remainder  made  up 
into  cheese,  which  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  when  we  were  selling  to  the 
other  stations  before  we  built  our  factory. 
We  have  received  next  to  the  top  notch 
for  our  cheese  so  far ;  we  ship  to  New 
York.  We  have  the  largest  hay  crop  in 
this  vicinitj  than  we  have  had  in  years, 
but  our  potatoes  are  about  a  failure ; 
owing  to  rain  and  blight  they  are  small 
and  rotting  badly,  will  be  a  short  crop. 
Cabbage  not  much  in  this  locality  ;  corn 
is  a  very  good  crop  with  us ;  if  the  frost 
holds  off  will  have  good  yield  of  corn  as 
well  as  fodder.  Potatoes  are  worth  from 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Onions  are 
selling  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  better  prices  later.  The  fruit 
is  not  very  plentiful  in  this  section ; 
plums  are  quite  plenty,  selling  at  about 
$1  per  bushel  according  to  the  quality. 

Perryville,  N.  Y.  p.  b. 


Tires  20%  Larger 

In  Sizes  30x3l/2  and  30x3 

30 %  More  Rubber  at  the  Rim 


Here  is  the  best  piece  of  news  we  have 
ever  announced  to  users  of  small-size  tires. 

A  few  months  ago  we  announced  a  big  price  re¬ 
duction.  It  will  save  Goodyear  users  some  five 
million  dollars  this  year.  It  brought  our  total  reduc¬ 
tion  in  two  years  up  to  45  per  cent. 

But  here  is  something  better  still.  We  have  held 
the  announcement  until  every  Goodyear  dealer  was 
supplied  with  the  new-type  tires. 

Three  More  Extras 

This  year  we  built  new  molds  for  Goodyear  small- 
size  tires.  Our  experts  found  a  new  design  which 
increased  the  tire’s  endurance. 

In  making  these  new  molds  we  increased  the  air 
capacity  of  these  small-size  tires  by  an  average  of  20 
per  cent.  That  means  extra  mileage — Just  as  a  4/^- 
inch  tire  gives  more  than  a  4-inch 
on  the  same  car. 

And  we  added  30  per  centto  the 
side-wall  rubber,  at  the  rim.  That’s 
where  constant  flexing  and  chafing 
break  so  many  thin-walled  tires. 

These  new  extras  cost  us 
$317,000  on  this  year’s  small-tire 
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output.  They  will  save  our  users,  beyond  doubt,  at 
least  ten  times  that  much. 

No  Question  Now 

Note  that  these  bettered  tires  are  Goodyears,  the 
dominant  tires  of  the  world.  For  years,  because  of 
super-merit,  they  have  outsold  any  other. 

Even  size  30x3  has  long  been  a  four-ply  tire. 
And  the  All-Weather  tread,  since  its  adoption,  has 
been  made  double-thick. 

Now  we  enlarge  these  tires  by  20  per  cent. 
We  give  you  an  improved  design.  The  side-walls 
are  made  30  per  cent  heavier  at  the  vital  point. 
And  our  prices  this  year  were  immensely  reduced. 

Now  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  about 
Goodyear  superiority.  If  you  have  such  a  question, 
make  a  comparison.  You  owe  that  to  yourself. 

The  added  mileage  will  vary.  Mishap  and  mis¬ 
use,  the  roads  and  the  loads  affect 
it.  But  it  must,  on  the  average, 
vastly  excel  smaller  and  thinner 
tires.  You  know  that. 


OOD  YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

TIRES 

$3 1 7,000  in  Extras 


Every  neighborhood  has  a  Good¬ 
year  Service  Station  with  your  size 
in  stock,  which  renders  full  Good¬ 
year  service.  Look  it  up. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  “Tire  Saver”  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  “Wing”  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Drier  and  warmer  weather  has  brought 
an  improvement  in  corn  prospects,  but 
frost  must  hold  off  the  rest  of  September  to 
mature  the  corn,  which  now  promises  to 
be  a  bumper  crop.  It  is  now  in  the  roast¬ 
ing  ear  stage  and  weather  conditions  are 
excellent  at  present.  Three  good  crops 
of  Alfalfa  hay  have  been  harvested  and 
a  heavy  crop  of  prairie  hay  is  now  ready  ; 
the  quality  is  excellent.  Millet,  sorghum, 
Kaffir  corn,  felerita  and  milo  maize  are 
also  good  crops  this  year,  so  fodder  will 
be  plentiful,  except  straw,  which  will  be 
practically  worthless  on  account  of  the 
continued  rains  of  July  and  August. 
Small  grain  harvest  was  a  hard  job.  the 
rains  making  the  land  very  soft ;  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  hundreds  of  acres  were  not 
cut  until  a  month  after  ripening.  Some 
of  this  was  finally  cut  with  mow¬ 
ers  and  raked  and  thrashed  at 
once.  Probably  25  per  cent.  of 
the  crop  was  thrashed  from  the  shock 
and  sold  at  SO  cents,  the  quality  being 
poor.  The  bulk  of  crop  was  stacked  and 
is  still  in  stack  waiting  to  dry  out.  Some 
has  been  thrashed  and  found  fairly  dry, 
selling  for  90  cents.  Potatoes  are  best 
crop  in  years  and  of  fine  quality.  Not 
much  complaint  of  hog  cholera  during  the 
Summer,  less  than  usual,  perhaps  due  to 
the  use  of  vaccination  with  serum  and 
virus.  Fall  apples  plenty  and  prices  very 
low.  Winter  apples  will  be  scarce. 
Peaches  and  pears  brought  from  other 
parts  are_  selling  at  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Cows,  $75 ;  horses,  $150  up  and  down. 
Stock  cattle  on  a  basis  of  0  cents  a 
pound ;  fat  hogs,  $(5.50  to  $7  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Old  wheat  $1.05,  new  wheat  70c 
to  90c  as  to  quality;  oats,  40<> ;  corn, 
05c ;  bran,  $1;  shorts,  $1.35;  Alfalfa  hay, 
$7 ;  wild  hay,  $7 ;  potatoes,  50c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  75c ;  butter,  25c ;  eggs,  ISc ;  poul¬ 
try.  12c.  The  Nebraska  State  Fair  closed 
September  11 ;  had  the  largest  exhibit 
and  largest  attendance  in  its  history- 

Fairbury,  Neb.  H.  m!  r. 

The  Holstein  Field  Day  and  basket 
picnic  at  the  Eastern  New  York  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association,  at 
the  farm  of  George  C.  Hubbard,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y'.,  September  10.  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting.  There  were  140  present. 
The  local  breeders  provided  coffee,  which 
with  Mother  Hubbard’s  genuine  New 
Engl  md  doughnuts  and  Father  Hubbard’s 
ripe  Gravenstein  apples  gave  added  relish 
to  the  well-filled  baskets  of  the  pickniek- 
ers.  After  the  festivities  Harry  B.  Davis 
of  Chester,  one  of  the  youngest  success¬ 
ful  breeders,  gave  a  convincing  talk  on 
“Improvement  of  the  Herd  Through  Sire 
and  by  the  Proper  Growing  of  the  Young 
Stock.”  A  veteran  breeder,  Alfred  II. 
Moore,  of  Moore’s  Mill,  then  spoke  from 
years  of  experience  and  urged  the  import¬ 
ance  of  not  keephig  more  stock  than  could 
be  well  kept.  Mr.  Hubbard  introduced 
It.  II-  Stiekels  of  Claverack  as  the  man 
who  gave  him  his  first  word  of  real  en¬ 
couragement  after  he  bought  a  herd  two 
years  ago  and  whose  advice  led  to  the 
testing  of  eight  head,  all  of  which  fresh¬ 
ened  last  Fall,  and  the  making  of  rec¬ 
ords  averaging  4(55.1  pounds  milk,  20.96 
pounds  butter  per  head  in  seven  days 
and  1972.7  pounds  milk,  85.51  pounds 
butter  in  30  days  from  one  each  junior 
and  senior,  two  years  junior  and  senior 
three  years,  and  one  each  senior  five,  six, 
seven  and  eight-year  old  and  one  average 
of  32(5. (5  pounds  milk,  13.95  pounds  but¬ 
ter,  in  seven  days  from  one  each  senior 
three,  six,  seven  and  eight-year-old  eight 
months  after  fresh  late  in  June,  the  other 
four  coming  in  July  when  haying  pre¬ 
vented  giving  them  equally  good  records. 
The  highest  s«ven  day  fresh  record  being 
23.(59  pounds  butter,  and  the  highest,  eight 
months  after,  being  15.18  pounds  butter. 

The  president  of  the  association,  L.  L. 
Lawson  of  La  Grangeville,  concluded  the 
speaking  with  some  well-put  remarks  on 
the  value  of  the  association  to  breeders 
and  urging  exhibits  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
Fair. 

From  the  “old  orchard”  where  Green¬ 
ings  were  being  picked,  an  average  of  10 
barrels  per  tree,  the  party  walked  through 
the  “young  orchard”  and  saw  Baldwins, 
Northern  Spy  and  King  trees  literally 
loaded  to  the  ground  with  very  fine  fruit, 
20-year-old  Baldwin  and  Spy  "trees  carry¬ 
ing  up  to  12  barrels  per  tree,  there  being 
in  both  orchards  some  2.500  barrels  of 
apples,  which  Mr.  Hubbard  announced 
would  bring  fully  $(5,000  packed  and  de¬ 
livered  on  cars  at  Red  Ilook,  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  having  been  recently  sold 
as  a  result  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  auctions  at  $2.75 
per  barrel  f-  o.  b.  Red  Hook. 

The  present  condition  of  the  dairy  bus¬ 
iness  in  this  vicinity  looks  rather  serious 
owing  to  the  weather  during  haying  time- 
Many  farmers  lost  much  of  their  hay, 
and  the  rest  is  of  poor  quality  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  lateness  of  the  haying. 
Corn  was  damaged  very  much  by  the 
heavy  rains  and  wind,  but  has  finally 
made  quite  a  growth,  but  is  costing  more 
than  usual  to  cut  on  account  of  being 
twisted  and  down  in  some  places.  To 
counteract  the  deficiency  of  hay,  a  large 
crop  of  rowen  is  being  harvested.  I  think 
that  the  dairymen  are  fairly  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  prices  received.  At  tins  farm 
we  market  our  dairy  product  in  the  form 
of  cream,  and  sometimes  sell  some  milk 
to  accommodate  our  dealers.  We  get 
rather  more  than  the  average  farmer 
owing  to  our  extra  fine  equipment  for  the 
business.  Good  cows  seem  to  be  always 


high  in  this  vicinity,  ranging  from  $85 
to  $150  each  for  a  grade  cow.  A  grade 
cow  was  sold  at  auction  near  here  a 
short  time  ago  for  $134.  Pastures  in  this 
vicinity  are  not  counted  for  much,  but 
of  course  the  heavy  rains  have  kept  them 
better  than  for  some  years  previous.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ordinary 
farmer  will  find  it  rather  hard  to  winter 
his  stock  unless  some  unforseen  slump 
comes  in  the  grain  market.  A.  a.  b. 

Canton,  Mass. 

The  apple  crop  is  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  last  year  and  poor  quality  ;  have  heard 
of  no  offers  or  sales.  "  w.  c. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  around  this  section  is 
about  one-half,  where  they  have  been 
worked  and  sprayed.  Buyers  have  offer¬ 
ed  $3  a  barrel  and  a  great  many  have  sold 
at  that  price.  c.  L-  w. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16.  —  Farmers  are  busy  tilling 
their  silos  in  Clinton  County.  Potato  dig¬ 
ging  will  be  next  in  order;  many  fields 
have  been  blighted  and  rot  is  reported  in 
some  sections  of  the  county.  It  is  expected 
about  an  average  crop  will  be  harvested. 
Recent  rains  have  kept  pastures  in  good 
condition  and  cows  are  keeping  up  well  on 
their  milk  supply,  but  most  farmers  will 
soon  commence  to  feed  at  the  barn.  Pork, 
live,  6%c;  butter.  29c;  calves,  live,  5c 
per  pound  ;  eggs,  26c.  ir.  T.  j. 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

Dairying  good,  milk  being  made  at  less 
cost  than  years  previous,  less  grain  being 
fed  to  get  results.  Rains  have  kept  pas¬ 
tures  growing.  Cattle  looking  well.  Some 
good  pieces  of  corn  silage  will  not  aver¬ 
age  as  well  as  last  year,  some  almost  a 
failure,  all  late.  Hay,  big  crop,  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  short  corn.  A  dealer 
told  me  good  cows,  fresh,  could  be  bought 
at  $75  to  $80 ;  more  for  sale  than  last 
year-  He  said  it  did  not  pay  to  milk 
Winter  cows.  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
beef  cattle  sold  of  late.  Corn  is  coming 
on  fine  this  warm  weather. 

Sanitaria  Springs,  N.  Y.  11.  e.  w 

Sept.  16. — This  is  mainly  a  dairy  section- 
Sweet  corn  and  potatoes  are  the  only  staple 
crops  grown  for  sale.  There  are  no  gar¬ 
den  crops  or  fruit  grown  for  sale  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  mention.  Good  grade 
of  cows  sell  for  $60  to  $75,  common  cows 
$30  to  $50  ;  great  demand  at  present  for 
cheap  stock.  Nearly  ail  milk  is  made 
into  cheese  with  a  small  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  prices  received  are  those  quoted  by 
the  Dairy  Board  of  Trade  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Sweet  corn  is  sold  at  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories  at  70c  per  hundred  of  husked  corn. 
The  potato  market  is  very  dull ;  35c  to 
50c  per  bushel ;  no  demand.  Food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  mostly  to  retailers  with 
a  few  private  sales.  Large  quantities 
of  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  etc.,  are  shipped  from  the  West¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  and  sold  directly 
from  the  car.  h.  n.  11. 

Glenmore,  N.  1’. 

Sept.  12. — This  is  a  dairying  section 
and  there  is  very  little  sale  of  farm  pro  1- 
ucts.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  sell  milk 
to  Borden  merely  exist,  and  that  is  all. 
A  dealer  from  Newburgh  comes  through 
here  every  week  and  takes  our  veal 
calves,  for  which  we  receive  from  8  to 
10c.  Light  pigs  (60  to  100  pounds)  we 
can  sell  at  l’ine  Bush  10c  to  12c  dressed  ; 
eggs  are  now  2Sc  (in  trade).  Onions  we 
can  get  about  75c  per  bushel  in  trade 
or  private  sale.  Sometimes  the  merchants 
will  take  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes  at 
from  50c  to  (50c.  Butter  they  will  not 
take.  We  get  the  retail  price  of  what¬ 
ever  they  _  take  from  us,  but  we  have 
to  take  it  in  trade.  In  the  boarding  sea¬ 
son  we  can  sell  our  butter  at  Dwaarkill 
and  get  from  26c  to  30c  per  pound.  After 
the  season  closes  he  will  take  it  in  trade. 
Milk  sells  here  at  5c  per  quart  at  the 
door.  The  price  of  milch  cows  is  from 
$60  to  $80  at  private  sale.  At  an  auc¬ 
tion  September  1  they  brought  from  $30 
to  $48-  Calves  from  $2  to  $3  at  three 
days  old.  Spring  pigs  six  weeks  old  $3 
per  pair.  Fall  pigs  $2.50  per  pair.  The 
fruit  here  is  very  poor.  Peaches  are  now 
selling  at  from  25c  to  40c  a  basket. 
Apples  we  get  $1  per  barrel  at  the  ear 
(loose)  ;  at  the  cider  mill  we  get  25c  per 
hundred  pounds.  w.  h.  11 

Crawford,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16. — Farmers  very  busy  cutting 
corn,  saving  fodder,  harvesting  cowpea 
hay  and  picking  tomatoes.  The  tomato 
crop  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent  short  in 
this  county.  A  number  of  packing  houses 
are  not  running  this  season  and  some  of 
them  still  have  large  quantities  of  their 
last  year  s  pack  on  hand-  The  price  of 
canned  tomatoes  has  advanced  30c  per 
case  during  the  last  30  days.  The 
sweet  potato  crop  is  larger  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  KielTer  pears  are  going  to 
market  in  large  quantities  at  12c  per 
five-eighths  basket.  The  corn  crop  is  not 
so  good  as  it  was  last  year,  which  is  due 
to  a  severe  wind  and  rainstorm  about 
the  first  of  August,  which  twisted  and 
broke  many  of  the  roots  while  the  corn 
was  growing.  Although  the  pastures  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  some 
years  at  this  season,  milk  is  very  scarce. 
Some  York  .State  calves  and  yearlings 
are  being  shipped  here  and  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion.  They  bring  good  prices. 

Dover,  Del.  c  H 


Important 


To  Every  Owner  of 
Limestone  Land! 


If  you  are  the  owner  of  limestone  land,  you  have  it  within  your  power  to  double  the 
fertility  of  your  farm.  That  limcrock  is  worthless  until  reduced  to  dust.  Pul- 
the  ground  limestone  on  your  farm.  Make  your  soil  sweet 
and  productive — grow  crops  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  soil-enriching 
legumes  —  get  bigger  yields  of  grain.  That  limerock,  when 
pulverized,  is  worth  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  Why  not  begin 
today  to  turn  your  stone  to  gold? 


5 he  Jeffrey 

1  jmePulveR 


Sizes  for  Engines  from  8  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 


CRUSHED  TO  SIZE  FOR  ROAD  OR  CONCRETE  WORK  OR  PULVERIZED  TO  DUST 


Smallest  Machine 
Handles 
60  Pound  Rocks 


(i  T>fr.  T.  R.Read,  Rutledge,  Tenn.,  toys: 

The  machine  is  perfect.  It  does  the  work 
well.  I  fee!  that  1  cannot  say  too  much  in  its 
favor. " 


The  LIMEPUr.VLR  enables  you,  with  one  machine, 
to  reduce  the  rock  to  dust  Simply  hitch  it  to  your 
engine  and  feed  the  rock  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry 
— rocks  weighing  from  30  to  60  pounds.  Out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  pours  a  stream  of  ground  limestone  ready  for  the  soil. 
A  10  H.  P.  engine  will  give  you  a  ton  an  hour 
The  LIMEPULVLR  in  larger  sizes  for  larger 
will  give  far  greater  capacity.  The  I.IM  KPUL- 
VER  crushes  rock  to  any  6ize  for  road  and  con¬ 
crete  work.  Sold  on  the  Jeffrey  Guarantee  and 
built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  our  Trial  Offer. 


THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

265  FIRST  AVENUE  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Twist  Its  Tail' 


DOMESTIC  JUNIOR 


The  Engine  for  nil  Small  Fnrm  Job. 

File  Junior  lms  the  same  superior  quality  as 
the  larger,  higher-priced  Domestic  Engines. 
Orchardists  and  farmers  find  it  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  labor-saving.  linns  pump,  e  earn 
separator,  grindstone  corn-sheller  ‘  and  all 
machines  requiring  light  power.  We  also 
make  Pump  and  Power  Spraying 
Machinery.  Send  for 

bulletin  131  and  tell  us  _ — ^ 

your  engine  wants. 

Domestic  Engine  ano  Pump  Co. 

Box  503,  Shoiensburg,  Pa. 


Weight 
375  lbs. 
Ready  to 
run  when  J 
received. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog.  Doer 
orany  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (For  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
shoulil  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oif  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  froight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hidos  and  calf  skins  j  about  the  fill- 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 


World’s  Best 


Roofing 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning, 
and  galvanizing  willnot  crack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
It,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay— hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock— can’t 
come  off— nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 


Wc  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward’s  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Fire-Proof  S’cel  Garages. 

Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  PZll*. 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers’  profits.  Wo 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  ,yt0Strove t0 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  io~3. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1023-1073  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

V/e  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  iu  the  World 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yourold  farm  wagon  naau 
.  j  os  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  D  W Un 
W  cause  they  never  need  repairs. 

'Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  tUtk 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  1 
pay.  Empire  Mtg.  Co.,  Box  796  Quincy  Ills 


Makcyonr  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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SMALL  THRESHER  INDEPENDENT 


Even  with  a  small  acreage  of  grain,  you  need  this  thresher.  It  will  thresh  out  your  grain  cleanly  quickly  ' 

and  cheaply.  Simple  in  construction  and  takes  up  little  room.  Cylinder  23  inches  wide  Threshes  20 
to  4°  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  more— the  advantages  to  you ,  and  the  reason¬ 
able  cost  of  Gray  Line  machines. 

THRESHERS 

Sizes  to  fit  your  requirements  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Weigh  light  and 
stand  heavy  service.  Staunch  construction— little  repair  expense.  “A 
wonder  for  quick,  clean  work,’’  users  say.  Require  medium  power — ideal 
lor  hilly  districts.  Before  getting  a  thresher,  get  our  figures.  Catalog 
free.  Write  for  it  today.  “ 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  SOUTH  St.,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


Threshers,  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cutters  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


PAYS  GOOD  PROFITS 


Always  Ready 
For  Threshing 
When  You’re  Ready 


Capacities  from  20 
to  40  Bushels  Per 
Hour 


->'•  I 
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Corn  Notes 

at  it  by  “main  strength  and  awkward¬ 
ness”  with  good  two-tined  pitchforks. 
Vermont.  l.  c.  Litchfield. 

Rye  for  Hay;  Oats  and  Peas. 

Suggestions  for  Seed  Corn  Selecting. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  by 
J.  ('.  Ilackleman  of  the  Missouri  Expe¬ 
riment  Station  : 

“Always  select  seed  corn  iu  the  field 
before  frosts  and  freezes  injure  it.  Scoop- 
shovel  selection,  or  eveu  more  careful 
crib  picking  next  Spring  will  be  especially 
fatal  if  frost  injures  the  corn  this  -Fall. 

“When  the  harvest  is  on  and  you  be¬ 
gin  to  gather  tin  crop,  you  cannot  tell 
which  ears  matured  early  and  would  i»c 
likely  to  produce  an  early  crop  that  will 
avoid  frost  next  year.  You  are  too  busy 
to  study  seed  ears,  anyhow,  when  trying 
to  put  as  many  bushels  as  possible  into 
the  crib  each  day. 

“Only  in  the  field  is  it  possible  to  know 
whether  an  ear  is  large  because  it  was 
produced  on  the  only  stalk  in  the  hill  and 
so  had  more  than  its  share  of  sunshine 
and  plant  food.  Careful  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  tests  have  shown  that  the  ears  which 
are  good  in  spite  of  having  been  grown  on 
poor  soil  and  in  a  somewhat  crowded 
stand  are  more  productive  than  those  on 
highly  fertile  fields  or  in  thin  stands. 

“Only  in  the  field  can  you  tell  whether 
the  ear  was  too  high  or  too  low  on  the 
stalk,  and  whether  it  stood  so  erect  that 
the  Fall  rains  would  enter  the  husks  and 
spoil  the  ear.  Ears  that  stand  almost 
erect  will  be  materially  injured  in  case  of  a 
prolonged  rainy  Fall  even  though  no  frosts 
or  freezes  should  come  before  the  corn  is 
harvested.  If  the  corn  should  be  frozen 
before  harvesting  and  when  it  is  still  wet 
from  a  cold  rain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  some  of  it  would  be  killed.  Ears 
that  have  a  longer  shank  and  point  down 
are  much  better. 

“Ear  height  is  important  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  lower  ears  are  more  convenient 
to  harvest,  but  also  because  prolonged  ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  that  low  ears  are 
generally  earlier  in  maturing  than  the 
high  ears.  Therefore,  select  the  ears  that 
appear  on  the  stalk  from  three  to  four 
feet  high  and  unconsciously,  but  surely, 
the  ear  height  and  maturity  of  your  corn 
will  be  influenced.” 


Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  smutted  ears  and  stalks.  Some¬ 
times  when  corn  is  grown  year  after  ,vear 
on  the  same  ground  the  disease  becomes 
very  bad  and  in  such  cases  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  plant  other  crops,  and  give 
the  land  two  or  three  years  of  change  be¬ 
fore  corn  is  planted  again.  In  this  way 
the  disease  is  held  in  check.  The  truth 
is  that  this  is  a  germ  disease,  as  we  have 
stated,  and  can  be  avoided  only  through 
destroying  the  smutted  ears  as  fast  as 
they  are  discovered. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Corn  Smut — What  Is  It? 

Would  von  explain  the  reason  of  smut 
in  corn?'  Is  it  possible  to  grow  corn 
without  smut  appearing  in  it.  it  so, 
how?  I  am  sure  this  question  will  inter¬ 
est  many  farmers.  I  have  asked  this 
question  of  many  successful  farmers,  and 
honestly  I  do  not  believe  a  single  one 
knew  himself.  w.  F- 

Connecticut. 

Corn  smut  is  a  disease  propagated  by 
germs  or  spores  which  are  carried  through 
the  air  in  the  field  from  one  plant  to 
another.  Many  farmers  have  heard  about 
the  smut  of  oats  aud  wheat,  and  the 
methods  of  treating  the  seed  grain  so  as 
to  prevent  this  disease.  They  conclude 
therefore  that  by  curing  the  seed  corn 
the  smut  can  be  prevented.  Not  so,  as 
the  disease  iu  corn  is  a  very  different 
proposition  from  that  on  the  small  grain. 
In  the  wheat  or  oats  the  germs  of  the 
disease  are  found  on  the  grain.  When 
the  seed  sprouts  in  the  soil  and  begins  to 
develop  into  a  plant  these  disease  germs 
get  busy  and  develop  inside  the  plant, 
forming  in  the  grain  as  it  becomes  ripe. 
Therefore,  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  pint  of  formalin  iu  60  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  the  disease  germs  on  the 
seed  will  be  destroyed  and  the  smut  will 
not  develop.  With  corn  smut,  however, 
the  situation  is  different.  The  germs  are 
not  usually  found  upon  the  grain,  and 
there  is  litle  danger  from  planting  the 
seed.  The  disease  is  carried  over  Win¬ 
ter  on  diseased  ears  or  bunches  of  smut 
which  fall  from  the  stalks  upon  the 
ground.  Instead  of  working  from  the 
seed  up  through  the  plant  the  germs  come 
from  the  outside.  They  light  upon  the 
young  ear  and  as  it  grows  develop  into 
the  disgusting  black  bunches  which  are 
often  seen  upon  the  stalk.  There  is 
no  way  absolutely  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  several  ways  of  avoiding  it 
largely.  Smutted  ears  should  be  picked 
off  wherever  jiossible  and  burned ;  they 
should  not  be  left  upon  the  ground  or 
fed  to  stock  or  left  in  the  manure.  They 
will  live  over  in  the  manure  pile,  and 
when  spread  on  the  ground  in  this  way 
may  develop  and  spread  the  disease. 


Red  and  Alsike  Clover. 

From  a  five-acre  piece  where  a  heavy 
crop  of  potatoes  grew  last  year  1  took  a 
fine  lot  of  Alsike  clover  about  the  8th 
of  July.  Though  Mammoth  clover  was 
seeded  with  the  other,  hardly  a  head  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  Alsike  was  very  thick 
and  fine.  Now  in  September  this  field  is 
a  mass  of  Red  clover  blossoms,  and  no 
Alsike  to  be  seen.  It  will  yield  the  heav¬ 
iest  crop  of  rowen  chat  I  have  ever  cut 
and  will  probably  be  cured  under  cap, 
unless  we  can  get  three  days’  good 
weather/something  rare  since  the  middle 
of  June.  G.  S.  P. 

Maine. 


Hay  Slings  for  Efficiency. 

I  think  “H.  W.  C.’s  answer  on  page 
1054  in  regard  to  slings  vs.  harpoon 
forks  covers  the  question,  excepting  the 
labor  involved  in  each.  The  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  mowing  away  in  the  barn  from 
the  harpoon  is  much  harder  than  with 
slings.  There  is  only  one  case  where 
I  think  the  harpoon  would  be  preferred 
to  slings  and  that  is  where  one  intends 
to  install  unloaders  in  medium  or  low 
roof  barn.  In  that  case  with  harpoon 
•  me  can  get  more  hay  in  barn  than  with 
slings.  In  all  other  cases  slings  are  far 
more  desirable  for  efficiency,  for  with 
them  everything  can  be  drawn  that  would 
he  desired  as  bundles,  hay,  beans,  etc., 
whereas  the  harpoon  is  practically  only 
for  hay.  F.  j.  H. 

East  Bethany,  N.  lr. 


Vetch  and  Rye. 

Regarding  the  article  on  page  1090 
about  rye  and  vetch  going  down,  I  would 
say  that  from  my  experience  here,  there 
was  perhaps  too  large  a  proportion  of 
vetch  to  the  rye.  I  have  grown  rye  and 
vetch  for  seed  for  five  years  and  find 
that  in  spots  where  the  vetch  has  shelled 
badly  the  previous  year  and  comes  up 
thicker  the  following  year,  it  seems  to 
smother  out  some  of  the  rye  and  pull 
down  the  rest  so  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
with  a  binder.  Our  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  here  on  rather  light  soil  from  sow¬ 
ing  four  to  five  pecks  to  the  acre  of  mixed 
rye  and  vetch  seed  with  the  vetch  not 
over  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  The  use 
of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  phosphate 
and  potash  fertilizer  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  with  us  about  the  vines  going 
down.  H.  b. 

Nunica,  Mich. 


What  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  rye  for 
hay  in  the  Spring?  Also  when  to  cut  oats 
and  peas  planted  together?  A.  K. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 

Our  plan  is  to  cut  the  young  rye  in  the 
Spring  as  the  heads  come  into  bloom.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  seed  has  formed  in  the 
heads,  for  the  rye  straw  is  so  tough  that 
when  left  until  this  happens  the  fodder 
will  not  be  relished  by  the  cattle.  Oats 
on  the  other  hand  are  softer,  and  may  be 
left  until  the  soft  grain  forms  before  cut¬ 
ting.  We  should  cut  the  oats  and  peas 
for  forage,  when  the  grain  is  so  soft  in  the 
head  that  a  soft  white  milk  is  squeezed 
out  when  the  grain  is  crushed.  Another 
test  for  cutting  the  oats  and  peas  for  hay 
is  to  wait  until  the  little  peas  begin  to  be 
formed  in  the  pod.  Do  not  wait  until 
they  are  hard,  but  when  they  are  first 
seen  and  are  soft. 


Old-fashioned  Hay  Making. 

I  wrote  the  account  of  a  day’s  work 
in  a  Maine  hayfield,  page  1106,  and  it 
was  surely  a  good  day’s  wox-k,  though 
why  people  doing  business  on  that  scale 
should  call  1,500  pounds  of  hay  a  “two- 
horse  load”  is  hard  for  a  practical  farmer 
to  understand.  About  15  years  ago  I  was 
farming  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mem ph re¬ 
nt  agog,  in  the  extreme  north  of  this 
State,  on  a  large  farm,  my  father  and  I 
doing  the  work  without  much  help.  To 
finish  haying  we  hired  a  neighbor  and  his 
team  to  help  us,  and  for  four  days  our 
program  was  like  this :  I  ran  the  mower 
pretty  steadily  most  of  the  day.  Father 
ran  the  horse  rake  with  a  sprightly  Mor¬ 
gan  mare,  and  we  both  put  in  what  time 
we  could  in  helping  a  third  man  tumble 
the  hay  into  forkfuls.  The  neighbor  with 
team  and  two  men  to  pitch  on  for  him 
and  mow  away  the  hay  in  the  barn,  drew 
in  14  loads  the  first  day,  14  the  second, 
12  the  third  and  12  the  fourth,  making 
52  loads  put  in  the  barn  in  the  four  days. 

About  five  years  later  I  was  haying  ou 
the  farm  of  a  relative,  and  in  one  day’s 
work,  between  breakfast  and  a  six  o’clock 
supper,  with  an  under-sized,  skinny  lit¬ 
tle  Frenchman  to  pitch  on  and  mow 
away  for  me,  I  drew  and  put  in  the  barn 
16  loads  of  Timothy  hay.  The  field 
sloped  gently  from  the  far  end  to  the 
barn,  which  was  just  at  the  end  of  the 
field.  The  hay  was  heavy,  so  that  each 
time  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
turned  and  came  back  across  one  side 
we  had  a  full  load  when  we  got  across, 
or  to  the  barn.  The  barn  had  a  good 
deep  bay,  so  the  hay  was  easily  and 
quickly  thrown  off,  and,  best  of  all.  the 
team  knew  their  business  and  would 
“gee”  or  “haw”  at  the  word,  saving  me 
many  steps  and  much  time  in  driving. 
We  did  not  waste  any  time  or  profanity 
on  hay-loaders  or  horse-forks,  but  went 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  gee  a  quick 
repiy  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 


N. 


Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton 
J.,  Sept.  27-Oet.  2. 

Provincial  Exposition  and  Horse  Show, 

Westminster,  B.  Sept.  28-Oct.  2. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  4-7. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  4-9. 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Ilolsteins, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Oct.  12-15. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  4-14. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Mechanics’ 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  23-30. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show.  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  10- 
14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Company’s 
eighth  sale.  Ilolsteins,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  15-16. 

l’atersou  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Company’s 
Holstein  sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
17-18. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

Berks  Corn  Contest.  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore..  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders,  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 


—Just  send  mo  a  poet  card 
**  with  your  name  and  addresa 
and  1  11  send  you  my  big:  new 
btwrjT?  book  with  the  most 
surprising,  money  saving:  an- 
'  nouncement  any  manufactur- 
M  er  ever  made.  l’U  show  yoa 
now  my  sensational  6£  Profit 
Offer  bas  split  prices  on  my 
famous  6plit  Hickory  bugrgried. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


—the  niftiest, strongest  and  most 
stylish  buggies  that  ever  rolled  ^ 
over  the  road.  150  styles  to  choose 
J  from— all  guaranteed  and  shipped  on 
[  30  days  free  road  test.  More  than  200000 
I  now  in  use. Write  for  bit: free buggv  book 
|  today.  Special  Harm  Wagon  and  Hariicse 
Catalogs  also  sent  free  on  request 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE 
MFG.  C^- 
Station  226 
ColumPtss,  Ohio 


SAVES  MONEY 

rnR  T  a  «  m  f.  r  s  i 

LUMBERMEN* 

One  man  accomplishes  more  than  two 
men  with  cross  cut  saw.  is  folding, 
compact,  adjustable  easily  carried 
ami  operated  by  only  one  man,  who 
stands  upright. 


FOREST  KING 

Astonishes  Everybody 

It  saws  low  down,  saving 
lumber.  Saves  labor — time- 
money  — backaches.  Every 
farmer  that  owns  a  wood  lot, 
every  timber  land  owner.and 
every  lumberman  needs  it. 
Pamphlet  free. 

GLOBE  MflCHINt  CO., 

5  Bank  Bldg.  Machias,  Me 


TREE 

SAWING 


MACHINE 


This  Warranted 

full  sited  hardwood  and  steel 

Dumping  Horse  Cart 

$15.75 

freight  prepaid  to  any 
Station  East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

Hobson  &  Co. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  — 


Earning  $30  to  $60  every  week  taking  orders  for  our 
“18  in  1’’  llandi-Tool.  An  Automatic  Lifting  and 
Pulling  Jack,  Fence  Stretcher,  Splicer  and  Mender, 
Post  and  Slump  Puller,  Tire  Tool,  Press,  Vise,  Hoist, 
Cable  Maker,  Wreuch,  etc.  8a'  c8co*tof$]60  worth  ol 
tools.  Control  thisnew  business!  n  yourlocalitv.  Snare 
time  or  permanent  work.  I>eni  oil utrator  free*  Cred- 
_  it  given.  Ask  for  Fact  AT  y  Agency  Offer. 

E.  BENEFIEL  CO.,  3!  1  J  Industrial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  lod. 

The  Drawbaugh  Hydraulic  Ram  & 

at  no  operating  expense.  Write  for  booklet.  Est  imates  ; 
directions  free.  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  39  Third  St.,  Harrisbnrg.  Pa. 

|  C n  Cormo  1,0,1  SALE— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets 
lOU  I  airnS  goo<l  railroad  ami  trolley  larilitic'  New  cata¬ 
logue.  EMtahliahed  25  year*.  Horace  (1.  Iteeder,  .Newtown,  1‘euun. 


Vertical  Farming 


PROVED 

BY 

Effects  of 
Orchard 
Blasting 

with 


IN  DUG  HOLE 


RED  CROSS 

FARM  POWDER 

Uiese  cuts  are  made  from  photos 
showing  comparative  growth  of  pear 
trees  from  Spring  of  1913  , 

to  Aug.  1. 1914,  Bellemont^^W^ 
Orchards,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va,  * 


BLASTED  GROUND 


ALL  progressive  farmers  and  orchardists  know  that  trees  planted 
il  in  blasted  ground  grow  much  faster  than  those  planted  in  the 
old  way  and  bear  fruit  earlier. 

This  proves  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  Vertical  Farming,  which 
aims  to  cultivate  downward  as  well  as  to  till  the  top  soil. 

Three  years  ago  tree  planting  in  blasted  holes  was  experimental — 
now  millions  of  trees  are  set  out  by  the  Vertical  Farming  method 
every  spring  and  fall. 

In  like  manner,  blasting  the  subsoil  to  increase  general  crop  yields, 
now  regarded  as  experimental,  will  in  a  few  years,  be  common. 

To  learn  how  and  why  Vertical  I'arming  may  double  the  yields 
of  your  farm,  get  the  Free  Reading  Course  in  Vertical  Farming,  by 
Dr.  G.  E.  Bailey,  one  of  the  best  works  on  soils  and  soil  culture 
ever  published.  Sent  free  with  every  request  for  our  Farmer  s 
Handbook  No.  F30.  Write  now. 

Established  1802  DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.  Wilmington,  Del. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  117.°>) 

Ben  had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of 
graduating  from  high  school ;  but  when 
the  apple  crop  turned  out  so  much  better 
than  they  had  expected,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  return  to 
school  and  complete  the  course. 

Ben  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  his  own  class  had  remained 
somewhat  in  the  background  in  spite  of 
his  excellent  scholarship.  But  in  the  class 
which  he  entered  this  year  he  was  the 
oldest  member  and  further  advanced  in 
his  studies  than  the  others,  who  naturally 
accorded  him  the  leadership.  When  a  de¬ 
bating  society  was  organized  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  hold  debates  with  the  high 
schools  of  neighboring  towns.  Ben  was  se¬ 
lected  as  a  member  of  the  Westfield  team, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  a 
decided  talent  foi^lebating. 

The  first  debate  was  to  be  held  at  West- 
field.  and  the  opposing  team  was  from  the 
academy  at  Dalton.  Alice  shared  her 
brother’s  enthusiasm,  and  he  submitted 
his  efforts  to  her  for  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  She  even  took  the  opposing  side 
of  the  question  and  debated  it  with  him. 
Every  day  each  of  them  tried  to  find  new 
arguments  to  introduce  i:i  the  evening 
discussion,  and  their  good-natured  con¬ 
test  grew  really  exciting. 

The  family  would  gather  about  the  fire 
in  the  evening  after  the  next  day's  les¬ 
sons  were  prepared,  and  Margaret  would 
act  as  chairman.  The  quiet  girl  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  her  mock  solem¬ 
nity  and  the  amusing  decisions  she  made, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  interest  in 
the  discussions.  Sometimes,  when  the  ar¬ 
gument  grew  so  heated  that  the  debaters 
interrupted  each  other,  she  would  fish  the 
stocking  darner  from  the  mending  basket 
and  rap  loudly  for  order. 

Sarah  sometimes  looked  up  from  her 
novel  long  enough  to  make  a  pertinent 
suggestion,  and  the  others  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  take  part  in  their  debates. 
She  refused,  however,  until  the  last  even¬ 
ing  before  the  debate;  then  she  took  the 
floor.  The  others  expected  some  clever 
mimicry,  so  were  not  surprised  when  she 
gave  an  excellent  imitation  of  Squire  Bar¬ 
ton’s  bombastic  speech  and  extravagant 
gestures.  They  expected,  too,  that  her 
arguments  would  be  of  a  sportive  char¬ 
acter,  and  were  surprised  when  she  neatly 
disproved  one  of  Alice’s  arguments  which 
Ben  had  not  been  able  to  shake,  and  in¬ 
troduced  several  new  points  that  had  not 
occurred  to  either  him  or  Alice. 

“By  George,  Sis — that  was  good 
work  !”  he  exclaimed,  with  new  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  evident  in  his  face. 
“You  do  have  some  ideas  in  your  fair 
head  besides  pretty  clothes  and  a  good 
time — even  if  you  are  careful  to  try  to 
conceal  the  fact.  I  half  believe  you’re 
right  on  that  last  point — I  must  look  it 
up  to-morrow.  The  Dalton  boys  will  be 
sure  to  advance  that  argument  and  not 
one  of  us  would  have  been  prepared  if 
you  hadn’t  mentioned  it.  Maybe  you’ve 
won  the  debate  for  us.’’ 

The  events  of  the  next  evening  proved 
the  truth  of  Ben’s  words.  The  Dalton 
team  did  advance  the  very  arguments 
Sarah’s  keen  mind  had  foreseen ;  and 
Ben,  being  prepared  for  them,  was  able 
to  win  the  victory  for  the  Westfield 
school. 

In  the  cheering  and  confusion  which 
followed  the  victory,  Alice  was  swept 
.along  with  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  friends 
toward  the  stage,  where  the  debaters  were 
receiving  an  ovation. 

“Didn’t  Ben  do  well  !’’  said  a  familiar 
voice,  close  to  her  ear.  Alice  started  and 
her  face  grew  hot ;  but  she  collected  her¬ 
self  and  turned  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
had  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
and  was  walking  by  her  side. 

“Yes,  didn’t  he !  I’m  so  glad  they 
won,”  she  replied,  looking  about  her  for 
some  way  of  escape. 

“Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Alice,”  and 
he  continued  at  her  side,  though  he  knew 
that  she  was  trying  to  elude  him. 

“Where’s  Margaret?”  she  said;  noting, 
to  her  consternation  that  she  had  become 
separated  from  the  others  and  the  doctor 


was  skillfully  guiding  her  away  from  the 
crowd. 

“Don’t  worry  about  Margaret,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  smiling  a  little  at  her  confusion. 
“Let’s  get  away  from  these  people- -I 
want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“I  can’t  now — it’s  time  to  go  home,  and 
the  others  will  be  looking  for  me.  Please 
let  me  go,  .Tohn.” 

“You  may  go  on  one  condition — that 
you  let  me  take  you  home  this  evening. 
I've  had  no  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
for  months.” 

“No,  I  can't  do  that — you  must  not  ask 
me,”  she  said,  turning  to  hide  her  quiver¬ 
ing  lip.  “I — I’m  going,”  and  she  abruptly 
left  him,  to  join  Ben  and  Margaret,  who 
were  waiting  for  her. 

Alice  tried  to  forget  this  incident  of  the 
evening  in  her  satisfaction  over  Ben’s  suc¬ 
cess,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  it  crowded 
everything  else  from  her  mind.  She  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  had  acted  wisely,  but  there 
were  moments  when  she  regretted  her  de¬ 
cision  and  was  rebellious  at  the  fate 
which  at  times  like  this  seemed  a  weary 
burden  for  her  young  shoulders. 

When  she  heard,  a  few  weeks  later, 
that  the  doctor  was  devoting  himself  to 
Jessie  Blair,  the  new  teacher  at  West- 
field,  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that 
he  was  acting  only  in  a  natural  and  sensi¬ 
ble  manner.  Their  engagement  was  at  an 
end  and  she  told  herself  that  she  expected 
him  to  seek  consolation  elsewhere.  But 
her  efforts  to  take  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  matter  were  far  from  successful, 
and  she  often  was  unhappy  and  depressed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Proceedings  to  Repossess  Property. 

1.  What  are  the  proceedings  to  eject 
a  man  from  tenant  house  for  arrears  of 
rent  after  “notice  to  quit”  has  been  given? 
Plow  much  will  it  cost  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania?  *2.  Is  a  “notice  to  quit” 
invalidated  by  an  action  to  sell,  which 
has  been  stayed  by  party  paying  costs 
(notice  to  quit  given  before  levying)  ? 
.‘i.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  household  goods 
appraised  where  there  is  no  exemption? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  s.  j. 

1.  The  proceedings  are  as  follows: 
Appear  and  make  complaint  on  oath  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  issues  a  precept 
which  is  served  by  a  marshal  on  the  los¬ 
ses',  summoning  him  to  appear  before  the 
justice  within  three  and  eight  days  there¬ 
after,  at  which  time  the  case  is  tried, 
and  if  the  complaint  is  true  the  justice 
issues  a  writ  of  possession  which  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  marshal  and  the  lessor 
placed  in  possession.  The  lessee  must  pay 
costs  unless  judgment  be  for  him,  in  which 
case  the  lessor  must  pay  costs.  Costs 
should  not  exceed  five  dollars,  although  we 
are  not  familiar  with  the  amount.  2.  As 
long  as  there  are  goods  on  tin*  premises 
which  may  be  distressed  for  rent,  the  no¬ 
tice  is  of  no  avail.  A  new  notice  had 
better  be  served.  3.  Yes,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
praised  by  two  reputable  freeholders. 

M.  IV 


QuoQazed 

Double  Class,  frost  Proof.hot  Bed 


Raises  vegetables  and  flowers  in  any 
climate  without  covering.  Admits  all 
light,  and  produces  vigorous  plants 
that  mature  quickly. 

Double  protection  from  two  layers  of 
glass  with  dead  air  space  between, 
forming  perfect  insulation.  No  putty, 
plugs,  springs  or  sprigs.  Boy  can  in¬ 
stall.  Sash  of  194-inch  best  Louisiana 
Red  Cypress,  with  extra  strong  tenons. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  Top  panes  are  lap¬ 
ped  and  secured 
with  Duo- 
Glaze 
Lock- 
Strip. 


a  Lifetime 

Furnished  in  many  sizes,  with  or  without 
frames;  also  single  glass  sasli. 

Gem  Sectional  Greenhouses 

Made  with  Duo-Glaze  sash,  in  all  sizes 
from  5x8  up.  Economical  and  ornamental. 
Single  Glazed  Sash  in  various  sizes. 
Raising  vegetables  under  glass  is  profit¬ 
able  and  simple.  Write  us  for  catalog  with 
full  particulars  of  our  Duo-Glaze  construc¬ 
tion.  It’s  cheap  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO.,  493  Wyandot  St. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


"lights  stationary* 

“CANT  TIP  OVia* 


HOME  MADE 
ACETYLENE 

Safest  Light 
and  Cooking  Fuel 

Insurance  Records 
Prove  It 

Insurance  records  show  that 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  city  gas, 
kerosene  and  gasoline  caused  over 
100,000  fires  in  six  months.  While 
the  misuse  and  abuse 
of  acetylene  caused 
but  four  fires  during 
the  same  period.  And 
there  are  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million 
Country -Home- Acety¬ 
lene-Plants  in  use.  A 
mighty  fine  showing 
for  acetylene. 

A  hundred  feet  of  , 
acetylene  makes  more 
light  than  a  thousand  feet  w,th  bluo  band* 
of  city  gas.  For  this  reason  acetylene 
burners  have  small  openings— so  small 
that  not  enough  gas  could  escape  from 
an  open  burner— in  a  whole  day— to  do 
any  harm  whatever. 

Also  acetylene  gas  is  not  poisonous  to 
breathe  you  would  suffer  no  harm  in 
sleeping  under  an  open  unlighted  burner. 

Also,  acetylene  bums 
with  no  odor  whatever 
—but  acetylene  from  an 
unlighted  burner  has  a 
strong  pungent  odor 
which  immediately  at¬ 
tracts  attention. 

Also,  acetylene  lights 
are  permanently  fast¬ 
ened  to  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings— they  cannot  be 
tipped  over. 

Also,  the  acetylene 
producing  stone.  Union 
Carbide,  won’t  burn 
and  can’t  explode. 

For  these  reasons  insurance  authorities 
have  pronounced  acetylene  safer  than 
llluminants  it  is  displacing. 

Our  advertising  literature  tells  all  about  the 
best  way  to  male  acetylene  for  country 
home  use ,  and  how  it  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  cooking  as  well  as 
lighting.  Just  address 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  CO., Dept.  6 


Acetylene  flame 
actual  size 


42nd  Street  Buildinr,  NEW  YORK,  or 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO,  iLL. 
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FERTILIZERS 

WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 

(,NO  )  Room  e, 

x  &  Chestnut  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS 

SHOOTING 
CLUBS 


Provide  just  the  fun 
the  farmer  needs.  Be  sociable. 
Invite  the  neighbors  to  a  trapshoot 
in  the  meadow.  Find  out  who  is  the 
best  shot.  Meet  once  a  week  in 
winter — once  a  month  in  summer, 
and  soon  all  will  be  good  shots. 


HAND  TRAP 

throws  clay  targets  40  to  75  yards 
just  like  flying  ducks  or  quail. 

Great  practice  for  hunters.  Fun 
for  everybody.  Let  the  women  try. 
They  ought  to  know  how. 

The  Hand  Trap  costs  only  $4.00 
at  your  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid 
by  us.  Write  for  free  Hand  Trap 
Booklet  No.S  480,  also  “The  Sport 
Alluring”  (men)  and  “Diana  of  the 
Traps”  (women). 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Established  1802  Wilmington,  Del. 


HEPOMSET 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

ASK  US  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THIS  ISTHEMOSTECONOM- 
ICAL  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY 

DEPARTMENT  (O 

BIRD  &  SON, EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 
EST.  1795.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Threshes  cow  peas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 

“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


"  EUREKA 
HARNESS  OIL  ^ 

everywhere,  and  everywhere 


Used  everywhere,  and 
known  as  the  best. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


Albany 

Boston 


New  York 
Buffalo 


% 


wr 


3JS9 


jama 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Peach  Season.  —  Our  peaches 
never  made  a  finer  growth  than  this 
year.  They  were  large  and  beautifully 
colored,  yet  the  season  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  continued  wet  and  “muggy”, 
weather  caused  the  brown  rot  to  spread 
through  some  varieties  like  wildfire,  and 
the  heat  drove  the  fruit  to  early  ripening. 
We  plan  to  have  a  succession  of  varieties 
so  as  to  avoid  any  large  accumulation 
of  any  one  sort,  but  this  year  they  came 
together  in  a  bunch,  for  the  heat  was  uo 
respecter  of  variety.  Considerable  of  our 
fruit  was  lost  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 
I  hear  of  growers  who  say  they  never 
lose  a  peach  either  through  brown  rot  or 
any  other  cause,  but  I  imagine  that  when 
we  investigated  such  wonderful  cases  we 
should  find  one  of  several  things :  They 
have  only  one  or  two  trees,  the  trees  carry 
only  half  a  dozen  peaches  each,  or  they 
have  pigs  running  in  the  orchards  to 
take  care  of  every  drop.  I  shall  have  to 
admit  we  lost  part  of  our  crop. 

The. Markets. — However,  we  sold  our 
best  fruit  to  good  advantage,  considering 
the  wholesale  prices  of  this  year.  Carloads 
of  good  peaches  sold  in  New  York  at  15 
cents  or  even  less  per  basket.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  consumers  ever  got  these  for  less 
than  75  cents.  One  thing  about  the  auction 
sales  is  the  fact  that  consumers  who  study 
these  markets  will  know  what  the  dealers 
actually  pay*  Knowing  this  they  will  be 
able  to  figure  whether  the  retail  price  is 
fair  or  not.  This  is  one  way  in  which 
the  auction  sales  can  be  used  to  help  the 
consumer.  We  deal  direct  with  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  know  what  they  want.  In 
our  public  market  it  seemed  that  farmers 
were  charging  as  much  as  or  even  more 
than  the  grocers  or  butchers  were  charg¬ 
ing  for  the  same  grade  of  goods.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  this  was  just  the 
way  to  ruin  the  market.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  woman  should  come  to  a 
wagon  and  carry  her  purchases  home 
when  for  the  same  money  she  can  call 
up  the  grocer  and  have  him  deliver  the 
goods.  The  very  object  of  the  market 
is  to  give  the  consumer  a  fair  bargain 
and  the  farmer  a  fair  price  without  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  peddle  from  door  to  door. 
So  we  make  prices  at  the  wagon  about 
80  per  cent  of  what  the  dealers  charge. 
In  this  way  we  get  at  least  .‘50  per  cent 
more  than  we  would  at  wholesale. 

Dissatisfied  Customers.  —  For  the 
second  time  in  all  our  experience  we 
have  had  fault  found  with  our  goods. 
The  first  case  was  several  years  ago,  on 
a  shipment  of  apples.  We  know  they 
were  right  when  they  left  us,  but  the 
buyer  let  out  a  great  howl-  We  simply 
sent  his  money  right  back  and  told  him 
we  wanted  no  more  of  his  trade.  The  case 
this  year  represented  a  shipment  of 
peaches  to  New  York.  We  sent  a  dozen 
baskets  at  the  suggestion  of  a  neighbor 
who  had  the  order  but  could  not  supply 
the  fruit.  The  peaches  were  picked  in  the 
morning  and  shipped  a  few  hours  later. 
They  were  firm  and  sound,  No.  1  fruit 
— just  the  same  as  others  which  carried 
well  to  the  same  city.  lret  the  next  day 
we  received  a  special  delivery  letter  stat¬ 
ing  that  only  11  baskets  were  delivered 
and  these  contained  fruit  so  soft  and 
decayed  that  the  odor  was  unbearable. 
“Not  a  single  good  peach  in  the  entire 
shipment.”  The  buyer  would  not  pay  for 
the  peaches  and  asked  me  to  give  $1.80 
which  she  paid  for  expressage ! 

What  about  such  a  case? 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  had  such 
experience.  The  buyer  is  a  stranger  to 
us,  but  is  reported  perfectly  honest  in 
her  dealings.  We  know  these  peaches 
were  sound  and  firm  when  they  left  our 
place.  We  have  sent  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  in  the  same  packages  under  thc- 
same  conditions  and  to  the  same  city  by 
the  same  express  company,  and  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  ex¬ 
press  company  accepted  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  woman  paid  the  express 
— though,  as  she  says,  the  odor  was 
“something  terrible !”  What  would  you 
do?  I  have  put  in  a  claim  against  the 
express  company  for  the  value  of  the 
peaches.  That  will  bring  the  thing  to 
a  head  and  we  shall  see  what  condition 
the  fruit  was  in  when  delivered.  I  want 
to  be  entirely  fair  about  such  things, 
as  I  know  there  are  many  sides  to  them. 


It  is  hard  for  fruit  to  stand  up 
against  the  fearful  heat  we  have  been 
having,  yet  we  have  shipped  right  along 
without  serious  injury. 

Parcel  Post  Fakes. — I  want  to  warn 
our  people,  however,  against  a  very  slick 
scheme  which  some  of  the  city  consum¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  learned  from  the  fake 
commission  men.  You  or  some  other 
farmer  will  advertise  eggs,  sausage,  but¬ 
ter  or  fruit  for  direct  sale,  Some  one 
answers  your  advertisement  and  sends 
money  for  sample.  This  gives  good 
satisfaction,  and  more  orders  result  — 
the  goods  being  paid  for  promptly.  Finally 
you  get  a  letter  stating  that  a  number 
of  people  have  seen  your  goods  and  like 
them.  It  will  be  possible,  by  grouping 
them  together,  to  make  up  a  large  order. 
Do  you  want  it?  Of  course  you  do,  and 
the  thing  looks  so  good  that  you  waive  your 
rule  of  pay  in  advance  in  this  case.  You 
send  a  large  order  of  potatoes,  apples  and 
other  goods  by  freight.  Then  begins  a 
long  series  of  complaints  and  failure  to 
pay.  In  the  end  they  have  your  goods 
and  you  are  forced  to  lose  more  or  less 
of  your  money — in  some  cases  all  of  it. 
These  cases  are  not  frequent,  but  they 
will  happen,  and  the  safe  rule  is  to  stand 
firmly  for  cash  in  advance  after  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  your  goods  have 
given  satisfaction.  As  a  rule  when  peo¬ 
ple  meditate  such  a  hold-up  they  tell  you 
how  anxious  they  are  to  help  you  along 
and  do  good  in  the  world !  Let  me  tell 
you  right  now — that  is  one  of  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  who  intends  to 
do  you  “good”  if  he  can.  Before  you  pay 
too  much  attention  to  these  characters  who 
are  so  anxious  to  “do  you  good”  it  is  well 
enough  to  read  in  the  New  Testament 
about  the  men  who  spent  so  much  time 
praising  themselves. 

The  Corn  Crop. — Month  after  month 
the  government  experts  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  wonderful  corn  crop  that  is 
coming  to  harvest.  Many  of  us  who  have 
looked  out  upon  day  after  day  of  rain 
have  wondered  where  all  this  corn  is !  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  much  of  it  in  this 
country,  but  the  past  10  days  or  so  of 
hot  weather  have  done  wonders  in  forc¬ 
ing  the  corn.  We  shall  have  the  best 
crop  iu  our  history.  We  depend  on  the 
dry  fodder  for  wintering  our  horses,  and 
tin*  grain  this  year  will  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  crop.  I  shall  have  a  good  yield 
of  flint  corn  for  seed — better  ears  than 
ever  before.  You  will  remember  that  our 
corn  is  grown  in  the  young  orchards.  The 
big  dents  are  not  suited  for  this  orchard 
work,  but  the  slender  and  short  flints  do 
not  shade  or  rob  the  trees,  while  they  give 
better  fodder.  Each  year  we  seed  a  cover 
crop  in  the  corn.  Iu  the  Spring  this  is 
plowed  under  and  lime  applied  ready  for 
another  crop  of  corn.  Thus  under  this 
system  the  corn  crop  pays  all  expenses 
of  cultivating  the  orchard,  and  we  obtain 
good  growth*  This  year’s  corn  crop  is 
a  great  satisfaction,  especially  since  the 
ears  are  so  well  matured. 

The  Cover  Crops. — This  year  we  used 
rye,  half  and  half,  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover, 
and  rape  and  turnips.  The  wet  weather 
has  driven  them  all  along.  The  Alsike 
is  now  larger  than  the  Sweet,  but  I  am 
sure  the  latter  will  come  on  later  and 
smother  out  its  companions.  I  have  never 
felt  that  farmers  give  proper  credit  to 
Alsike  clover.  On  such  soil  as  ours  it  is 
far  surer  than  Red.  A  small  patch  of  Sweet 
clover  seeded  last  Spring  looks  fine  now. 
While  a  number  of  farmers  and  scientific 
men  give  great  praise  to  this  clover,  I 
also  know  that  many  cool-headed  observ¬ 
ers  do  not  boil  over  yet  Therefore,  I 
do  not  try  to  “boom”  it.  The  Sweet  clover 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  well  worth 
trying — and  trying,  too,  with  an  observ¬ 
ant  and  critical  eye.  Let  us  not  take 
any  man’s  word  for  it,  but  try  it  our¬ 
selves.  At  any  rate,  this  is  an  ideal  sea¬ 
son  for  the  cover  crops.  The  wet  weather 
drives  these  crops  along,  and  makes  them 
more  necessary  than  ever.  For  these 
drenching  rains  will  surely  rush  the 
nitrates  out  of  the  soil  unless  living  roots 
are  there  to  utilize  the  waste.  Farther 
South,  where  the  Winters  are  shorter  and 
the  growing  season  longer,  great  things 
are  done  with  cover  crops.  ir.  w.  c. 


“Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  “what  is 
a  dromedary?”  Johnny  did  not  know,  but 
Ralph  did.  “I  know,”  he  said  proudly. 
“A  dromedary  is  a  two-masted  camel.” — 
Christian  Register. 
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We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show¬ 
ing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Day  Abso¬ 
lutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  “Show  me  how 
I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from  kerosene 
oil,  without  risking  a  cent.”  Address 
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Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

No  Lamps  to  upset — Electric 
Light  has  no  flame.  Get 

the  GENUINE  EDISON 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER.  Write 
for  Catalog  “M." 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 
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Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre¬ 
vious  experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
“I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days.”  Another 
says:  “I  disposed  of  84  lamps  out  of  81  calls.”. 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor’s  plan,  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Sample  Lamp  sent  for  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATItRT  CO.,  223  likwkle  An.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Turn  bush-land  in¬ 
to  cornfield,  disk 
your  roadsides  and 
kill  the  chinchbugs.  The 


cloes  away  with  the  bushknife, 
.^grubhoe  and  shovel — it’s  better,  I 
quicker  and  cheaper.  The  forged 
sharp  Cutaway  disks  penetrate  deep,  cut¬ 
ting  roots,  turf  and  trash  and  pulverising 
the  soil.  Splendid  for  deep  tillage.  2 
horse  and  4  horse.  Reversible.  If  your 
dealer  hasnotth e.  genuine  Cutaway  write 
to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.’’ 
Get  your  copy  now. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original 
CL  A  RK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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BEAUTIFY  Y0UR  H0ME 

liLIIU  III  I  WRITE  POSTAL  NOW 


Just  a  few  cents  will  brighten 
op  your  parlor,  kitchen,  bed 
rooms,  balls — make  your  horrm 
radiate  with  light,  charm 
and  freshness!  Send  your 
name  on  postal  for  new 
book  of  76  exquisite,  ac¬ 
tual  wall  paper  .samples. 

Prices  from  6c  per  double  | 
roll  up.  saving  you  7c  to 
SOc  per  roll. 

_____  Get  oar  book1 
LULL  I  of  chsrminf 
■  de-itrne  end  e« 

■  11  "  how  Deeul  iful 

can  tneke  your  homo  et  small 
Hook  tell,  how  to  do  the  work  your: 
self  easily  and  Quickly.  Don’t  miss 
our  money-waving  prices  and  new  pat¬ 
terns.  Address  postal  now  to 

(j^acs^nifiTn  Storcx 

8621  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 
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A  man  who  owns  ^Tower’s  Fish  Brand! 
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A.J. TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS. 


Equipped  with  either  Steel  Wheels  or 
Wood  Wheels.  Handiest  tool  you  will  have 
on  your  farm.  You’ll  not  hitch  to  your  high¬ 
wheeled  wagon  any  more  to  do  work  around 
the  farm,  with  a  good  farm  truck  you’re 
always  ready  for  business.  jiTee  Catalog. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


YOU  TAKE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  RISK 

in  buying  CENTURY  RUBBER  ROOFING. 


25  YR.  GUARANTEE  “(fa! 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  Railroad  Station  East 
of  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  Ohio  River.  (Freight 
Prepaid  on  three  rolls  or  more). 

Ssib.  $1.30  U\l\  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  Iowa  add  5  cents  per  roll. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These 

§  rices  for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE 
AMPLE,  or  order  direct  from  this  nd.  Save  26*  to  404. 
\No  mill-ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq.  ft, 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

904F Tribune  Bldg..  New  York.  N.  Y 

207  Katherine  Bldg., East  St.  Louis,  Ut 
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RURALISMS 


Albino  Beans. 

I  enclose  leaf  from  pole  Lima  beau 
nearly  milk  white,  as  are  the  leaves  of  the 
entire  stalk,  and  the  pods  are  also  white. 
Is  this  a  new  kind  or  just  a  freak  of  na¬ 
ture?  F.  E.  N. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon. 
The  leaf  enclosed  was  a  pure  white. 
When  placed  under  a  microscope  it 
showed  no'disease  or  fungi  wnatever.  The 
absence  of  coloring  matter  was  due  to  a 
freak  of  nature,  a  break  down  in  the  life 
of  the  plant.  It  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  lack  of  some  fertilizing  element  in  the 
soil.  There  is  no  fear  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  spread  through  the  rest  of  the 
vines,  as  it  is  not  a  disease  but  simply  a 
freak. 


The  Toughina  Peach. 

Our  old  friend  J.  W.  Stubenrauch  of 
Mexia,  Texas,  recently  sent  by  parcel 
post,  specimens  of  his  new  peach  “Tough¬ 
ina.”  The  fruit  arrived  in  fine  condition, 
without  a  bruise  or  blemish.  It  surely 
is  a  fine  shipping  variety,  and  with  the 
coming  of  parcel  post  there  seems  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  a  peach  of  high  quali 
ty  which  can  be  sent  by  mail.  The 
“Toughina”  seems  to  us  of  better  quality 
than  .T.  II.  Hale,  and  it  surely  seems 
a  real  acquisition.  Pictures  of  the  peach 
are  shown  at  Fig.  45.1,  and  Mr.  Stuben¬ 
rauch  sends  us  the  following  note  about 
it : 

This  name  was  given  this  peach  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  tough  skin,  which 
makes  it  an  ideal,  long  distance  ship¬ 
per.  When  mentioning  in  a  letter  to 
your  readers  a  ycai  or  more  ago,  that  the 
near  future  would  give  us  peaches 
that  could  be  safely  shipped  to  Europe 
I  had  this  peach  in  mind.  It  came 
from  an  Elberta  seed  cross-pollin¬ 
ated  by  the  fine  peach  we  call  Bell's  Oc¬ 
tober.  Owing  to  bud  variation  or  in¬ 
fluence  of  stock  (I  cannot  tell  which)  the 
Elberta  parent  in  this  case  was  of  a 
very  superior  strain,  the  tree  much 
larger  and  fruit  finer  than  any  we  over 
had.  Bell’s  October  the  other  parent,  is 
also  a  valuable  large  yellow  freestone, 
ripening  about  the  time  of  Salway. 
Toughina  begins  to  ripen  as  Elberta, 
goes  out.  Tree  in  habit  of  growth 
somewhat  resembles  Elberta,  though  it 
blooms  later,  blossoms  being  the  same 
size  as  Bell’s,  showing  it  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  cross  between  the  two  parents. 

In  size,  this  new  peach  is  very  large, 
had  some  specimens  weighing  12  ounces. 
The  color  is  a  bright  yellow,  nearly 
covered  with  a  beautiful  red.  Fuzz, 
what  there  is  of  it,  is  very  short,  many 
specimens  being  entirely  free  from  it. 
Quality  is  far  better  than  Elberta,  01- 
even  Ilale,  which  I  had  also  growing 
close  by.  Owing  to  its  blooming  very 
late,  it  has  several  times  escaped  injury 
from  cold  when  Elbertas  were  killed.  I 
have  a  good  young  orchard  of  them 
started  and  some  day  I  expect  to  ship 
them  in  bushel  baskets  or  crates  to  our 
distant  West  Texas  towns,  where  but 
very  little  fruit  is  produced  and  where 
money  is  plentiful  enough  to  pay  good 
prices  for  what  they  get. 

Speaking  of  the  Ilale,  it  is  certainly 
ahead  of  Elberta,  and  side  by  ,side 
I  oughina  is  yet  decidedly  ahead  of  Hale. 

I  hus,  how  much  use  ought  we  to  have 
for  Elberta  hereafter? 

J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 


The  Travels  of  a  Peach. 

To  continue  the  story  of  the  journeys 
of  those  Early  Elberta  peaches  which 
were  mentioned  last  week.  You  remem- 
l  er  that  the  peaches  were  started  from 
^  tali,  one  package  by  parcel  post,  the 
other  by  express.  They  reached  us  in 
New  York,  the  parcel  post  package  a 
short  time  ahead  of  the  other.  We  imme¬ 
diately  opened  the  packages,  took  out  one 
from  each  lot,  and  promptly  shipped  the 
others,  one  by  parcel  post  and  the  other 
by  express,  to  Berkeley,  Cal.  The  peaches 
arrived  in  California  still  in  excellent 
condition.  They  were  repacked  and  sent 
in  the  same  way  back  to  Missouri.  They 
opened  up  well  in  Missouri,  and  one  of 
them  was  then  put  into  a  smaller  package, 
carefully  wrapped  in  cotton  and  mailed 
once  more  to  us.  It  arrived  by  parcel 
post  on  September  20,  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  A  photograph  of  this  peach  was 
hastily  made,  and  it  was  then  packed  once 
more  and  mailed  back  to  Missouri.  At 
the  time  of  mailing  it  had  begun  to  shrivel 
a  little,  but  there  was  not  a  speck  of  rot 
about  it,  and  the  odor  was  still  excellent. 
We  did  not,  of  course,  cut  the  peach  open 
and  taste  its  quality. 

This  is  probably  the  champion  travel¬ 
ing  performance  of  the  peach.  From  Utah 
to  New  York  is  about  2.100  miles,  from 


New  York  to  California  is  3.250  miles, 
back  again  to  New  York  by  way  of  Mis¬ 
souri  means  as  many  miles  more  and  then 
from  New  Y’ork  to  Missouri  1.300,  making, 
a  total  of  about  0,000.  While  we  doubt 
if  peach  shipping  by  parcel  post  will  ever 
have  great  commercial  importance  this  is 
certainly  an  interesting  performance  as 
showing  the  possibilities  of  the  peach  to 
stand  shipment. 


Meeting  of  Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association. 

Our  object  in  holding  our  meeting  at 
Rochester  was  attained.  This  was  to  see 
the  many  English  walnut  trees  in  and 
about  that  city.  When  they  told  us  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  these  trees  there  it 
seemed  hardly  believable,  like  a  Board 
of  Trade  trumpeting.  But  the  trees  are 
there  and  we  saw  them,  many  of  them 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  what  looked 
like  good  nuts ;  some  trees  of  great  size 
and  age,  comparing  favorably  with  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  where  these 
nuts  are  raised  commercially,  and  one 
orchard  of  225  bearing  trees  29  years  old, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  But  all  these  trees 
are  seedlings,  not  a  grafted  one  was  seen 
or  heard  from,  and  have  the  usual  defects 
of  seedling  fruit  trees. 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  C.  A.  Reed,  Nut  Culturist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Prof.  F.  N.  Fagan,  professor  of  horticul¬ 
ture  at  State  College,  Pa.,  who  has  this 
year  been  making  a  survey  of  the  walnut 
trees  of  Pennsylvania ;  J.  F.  .Tones  of 
Lancaster,  and  T.  P.  Littlepage  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  study  these  and  other  seedling 
walnut  trees  of  the  East  to  determine 
those  best  for  propagation.  Prof.  Fagan 
has  already  had  reported  about  2,000 
trees  in  Pennsylvania,  and  believes  there 
are  as  many  more  unreported.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  in  regard  to  seedling 
trees  was  passed  : 

“Seedling  nut  trees  may  and  do  come 
fairly  true  to  type,  but  they  do  not  come 
true  to  variety.  Consequently  our  asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  approve  of  the  sale  of 
seedling  trees  under  variety  names;  and 
this  association  further  recommends  to  all 
journals  that  they  take  no  advertisements 
for  nut  trees  if  such  trees  are  not  sold 
under  conditions  that  clearly  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution.” 

A  second  notable  event  of  this  meeting 
was  the  Statement  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  New  York  in  his  paper  entitled, 
“Notes  on  the  Hazels,”  that  we  can  grow 
the  imported  hazel,  or  filbert,  successfully 
and  probably  profitably,  in  this  country, 
if  care  is  taken  to  look  occasionally  for 
the  hazel  blight,  that  sooner  or  later  is 
almost  certain  to  appear,  and  to  cut  out 
the  first  evidences  of  it.  Dr.  Morris 
showed  some  good  filberts  of  his  own  rais¬ 
ing,  others  were  brought  in  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  from  Rochester,  and  visits 
were  made  to  several  plantings  of  hazels 
of  various  ages.  This  included  the  col¬ 
lection  of  hazels  in  the  remarkable  park 
system  of  Rochester.  The  tree  hazel  of 
Constantinople,  seen  in  fruit  among  other 
unusual  nut  trees  in  one  of  these  parks, 
has  the  advantages  of  the  tree,  form  with¬ 
out  the  stolon-spreading  habit  of  other 
hazels,  hardiness,  fruitfulness  and  beauty, 
and  is  a  variety  very  promising  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  encouragement  for 
growing  the  hazel  or  filberts  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  to  nut  growers. 

A  third  notable  act  was  the  passage  of 
the  following  resolution,  apropos  of  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Government  not 
to  quarantine  chestnut  nursery  stock  : 

“No  chestnut  stock  should  go  out  un¬ 
less  it  is  thoroughly  sterilized  by  some 
satisfactory  method  and  tagged  by  proper 
authority  to  show  that  tact. 

“States  that  are  still  clear  of  the  blight 
are  advised  that  effective  quarantine  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  delay,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
spread  of  the  blight.  Four  infestations  of 
chestnut  blight  have  been  found  in  TivM- 
ana  in  July  and  August,  1915.  This 
fact,  and  the  continued  spread  of  th;s 
fatal  fungus,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  recommendation.” 

The  last  notable  thing  that  I  wish  to 
chronicle  here  is  the  encouragement  that 
has  been  given  to  nut  growing,  and  to  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association,  by 
the  official  survey  that  is  being  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  the  English  walnut  trees  growing 
in  the  State ;  and  by  the  presence  at  our 
meeting  of  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Dean  of 
the  State  College  of  Forestry.,  and  Prof. 
U.  P.  Hedrick,  Horticulturist  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Geneva.  Dean 
Baker  read  a  paper  on  “The  Relation  of 
Forestry  Conditions  in  New  York  to  the 
Possibilities  in  Nu't  Growing.”  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick  was  present  on  Doth  days  of  the 
meeting  and  intimated  that  before  long 
the  State  of  New  York  might  take  a 
hand  in  the  investigation  of  nut  growing. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  at  Washington,  I).  C. 

w.  c.  ». 


Every  activity  on  the  farm  is  worth  a 

KODAK  RECORD 


The  growth  of  stock  and  crops,  the  condition  of  orchards  and  buildings,  the 
things  you  see  at  the  fair,  at  the  farmer’s  institute — the  Kodak  can  help  you 
get  value  received  from  every  one  of  them. 

And  its  capacity  for  increasing  your  enjoyment  of  your  auto  trips  and  other 
outings  is  equal  to  its  value  in  a  business  way. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  zvrite  us  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 

“ Kodak  on  the  Farm."  It' s  free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


30  Days  Free 
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How  about  that  engine?  If  your  old  gasoline  engine  is  F  M  I  F 

too  expensive,  replace  it  with  a  Bessemer — a  real  Kero-  .  *  ' 

sene  Engine — and  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  fuel  saved.  Write  for  the  facts  and  30- 
day  free  trial  to-day — every  day  you  delay  costs  you  money.  Bessemer  Kero¬ 
sene  Engines  have  the  famous  Universal  Fuel  Feeder,  controlled  exclusively  by  us, 
and  will  therefore  run  perf-ctly  on  Kerosene,  Alcohol  or  Gasoline.  Sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8  and  10H.  P.  Also  direct  connected  to  pumps,  hoists,  air  compressors, 
electric  lighting  plants,  saws,  farm  machinery,  etc.  .  Try  a  Bessemer  Kero¬ 
sene  Engine  30  days  and  we  know  you’ll  like  it  so  well  you'll  buy  it. 
Details  in  Catalog  K,  free. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO, 

123  Lincoln  Avenue,  Grove  Citv,  Pa. 

Those  who  need  more  power  should  uho  the  1  .'SEME!;  Fuel 
Oil  Engine,  15  to  200  H.  P.  Free  Catalog  ‘  ‘O"  oxpluina  them. 


LOWEST 
U  ELL  COST 


Not  One  Cent 
For  3  Months 


Here  is  the  engine  offer  that  eclipses 
others.  Think  of  it — not  one  cent  f 
pay  for  three  months!  How  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  we  must  be  that  it  will 
positively  make  good  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  when  we  say: 

Don’t  send  us  a  cent  of  your  money 
until,  from  your  own  experience  on  your 
own  work,  you  are  absolutely  sure  it  is 
the  engine  you  want.  If  it  isn’t,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  If  it  is,  you 
may  use  it  for  three  whole  months  be¬ 
fore  you  make  even  the  first  payment 
and  then  pay  the  balance  in  6,  9  and 
12  months— giving  you 


MAJESTIC  STATIONARY  ENGINE 
Sizes  2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  1 4  Horsepower 


A  Year  To  Pay 

Without  interest  * 

There’s  a  guarantee  of  quality  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  heard  before. 

The  Majestic  is  such  an  amazing  triumph  cf  en¬ 
gine  construction  that  we  will  gladly  send  any  size  to 
suit  your  needs  so  that  you,  by  testing  it  out  on  your 
own  place,  may  prove  our  claims  at  our  risk. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Only  the  great  House  of  Hartman  with  its  enormous 
$10,000,000  capital  can  afford  to  sell  an  engine  at  the 
remarkable  bargain  price  of  the  Majestic,  back  it  up  with  a  strong  guarantee  and  extend 
such  liberal  credit  terms — the  most  liberal  ever  conceived. 

The  Great  Majestic  Engines 

Gasoline ,  Kerosene,  Naphtha,  Gas 

The  Majestic  is  the  “happy  medium”— neither  too  heavy  nor 
too  light.  Has  fewer  number  of  parts— a  marvel  of  simplicity. 


rating  and  most  economical-to-operate  gasoline  engine  made, 

Big  improvements  in  all  vital  parts— and  the  most  won¬ 
derful  automatic  mixer  ever  put  on  a  gasoline  engine. 

All  Majesties  are  horizontal,  4-cycle  type,  open  jacket,  hopper  cooled, 
over-heating  of  parts  or  sticking  of  valves.  Very  little  water  needed 
looting.  Convenient,  compact,  easy  to  run. 

YOUR  CREDIT  IS  GOOD 

If  you  need  power,  no  matter  where  you  live  this  offer  is  for  you. 
No  bank  deposit— no  references— no  mortgage— no  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions— no  collectors— no  red  tape.  You  may  pay  all  cash  if  you  prefer. 

It  costs  you  not  ono  penny  extra  to  take  advantage  of  Hartman’s 
most  liberal  credit  terms. 

The  most  valuable,  most 

_  interesting  book  of  ei 

gines  ever  published.  Tells  why  the  Majestic  is 
the  biggest  engine  value  in  America  today  and  explains  the 
famous  Hartman  selling  plan.  Mail  Coupon  for  Engine 
Catalog  No.  244-E 


P"  BOOk  interesting  book  of  en- 


CDrC  Engine  Book 

rifbt  coupon 


The  Hartman  Co.,  ^ 

4019-21  LaSalle  Street, 


4 

~  XT,. 


W  THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

LaSalle  St..  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  your  Engine 
Catalog  No.  £44-E  and  particulars  of  sell¬ 
ing  plan. 


Chicago,  III. 


Name,, 

Address 
P.  O.  Box., 
or  It.F.Li. 


Town . state .  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>S  marks,  or  in',  francs.  Itemit  in  money  order,  express 
order!”  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  73  cents  |ier  aerate  line — 7  words.  Deferences  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAR” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon 
ailile  (ici-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribe!* *  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislead inp  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
Buell  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  nre  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  will inply  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropues.  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AT  the  apple  auction  held  at  Gardiner,  N.  Y„  an 
orchard  belonging  to  Miss  Mary  Deyo  was  sold 
to  good  advantage.  The  fact  that  a  woman  had 
developed  a  valuable  orchard  as  a  business  invest¬ 
ment  attracted  great  interest — as  might  be  expected. 
New  possibilities  open  before  a  farmer’s  daughter 
if  she  can  establish  a  good  orchard,  care  for  it  and 
have  it  sold  as  this  one  was  at  auction.  We  all 
want  to  know  about  such  things,  and  so  in  the  next 
Women  and  Home  number  Miss  Deyo  will  tell  us 
how  she  did  it.  We  can  promise  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  articles  our  farm  women  have 
ever  read. 

* 

SINCE  we  printed  that  article  on  shipping  apples 
by  parcel  post  we  have  been  overrun  with  let¬ 
ters  about  it.  Many  apple  men  are  trying  to  work 
up  the  plan  of  selling  by  sample.  It  does  not  pay 
to  send  a  bushel  or  more  by  express,  but  a  small 
package  by  parcel  post  will  enable  them  to  show 
what  they  have  without  great  expense.  The  con¬ 
tainer  must  he  strong  and  solid  and  the  apples  must 
be  firm  and  well  packed.  Some  of  us  in  using  that 
parcel  post  have  expected  Uncle  Sam  to  do  more 
than  his  share  and  carry  goods  safely  when  they 
were  not  properly  packed.  We  must  do  our  share 
in  starting  the  package  right.  We  have  never  been 
very  enthusiastic  over  shipping  eggs  or  peaches  ny 
parcel  post,  though  it  is  evident  that  some  are  send¬ 
ing  these  articles  with  satisfaction. 

* 

A  GOOD  many  farmers  are  preparing  to  can  sup¬ 
plies  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork  this  Winter.  This 
will  give  a  home  supply  of  fresh  meat  and  something 
more  to  sell.  No  doubt  an  enterprising  farmer  could 
slaughter  several  meat  animals  and  sell  the  canned 
meat  to  advantage.  What  about  the  pure  food 
laws?  Such  sale  would  he  permitted  without  ques¬ 
tion  inside  the  State  in  which  the  meat  was  carried. 
When  sent  out  of  the  State  the  shipment  goes  into 
interstate  commerce  and  comes  under  the  Federal 
law.  This  law  permits  such  shipment  of  pure,  whole¬ 
some  food  properly  prepared  from  sound  meat. 
The  government  has  the  right  to  inspect  the  fann¬ 
er’s  premises  the  same  as  it  would  a  large  packing 
house,  hut  it  may  also  waive  inspection  if  thought 
best.  If  any  of  our  readers  think  of  selling  canned 
meat  our  advice  is  to  write  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Washington  and  ask  for  a  blank  applica¬ 
tion  for  exemption.  Fill  out  this  blank  as  required 
and  you  can  probably  obtain  a  certificate  granting 
full  right  to  ship  the  meat.  It  pays  to  walk  in 
step  with  Uncle  Sam  rather  than  to  try  to  beat  him. 

* 

THIS  auction  system  of  selling  fruit  will  do  us 
all  good  in  several  ways,  besides  a  possible  in¬ 
crease  in  the  35-cent  dollar.  It  will  convince  us  all 
that  proper  grading  and  packing  are  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  The  very  nature  of  the  auction  system 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  grade  to  be  uniform. 
When  an  orchard  is  offered  the  buyer  can  examine 
the  fruit  on  (he  trees.  lie  knows  what  it  is  and 
assumes  no  risk  in  buying  "sight  unseen.”  When 
he  bids  on  a  carload  of  sealed  or  packed  fruit  he 
takes  a  risk  which  is  based  on  the  reputation  of 
the  shipper  and  packer.  He  takes  greater  risk  than 
when  he  buys  from  a  commission  man.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  he  may  have  a  better  chance  to  examine 
the  goods  and  can  come  back  and  demand  a  rebate 
in  case  he  finds  the  quality  poor,  or  in  case  he 
learns  that  others  buy  at  a  lower  price.  Thus  it 
will  be  the  poorest  business  policy  to  send  culls  or 
poorly  packed  fruit  to  the  auction.  Good  fruit  of 
uniform  grade  and  pack  in  the  end  brings  more  at 
the  auction  than  at  private  sale  as  soon  as  buyers 
recognize  the  brand.  Thus  the  auction  will  be  one 
of  the  best  of  educators  by  showing  the  compelling 
necessity  of  good  packing  and  grading.  In  another 
way  the  auction  will  help  the  consumer  by  showing 
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just  how  much  margin  there  is  between  what  the 
dealers  pay  and  the  retail  price.  At  present  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  this.  By  following  the 
auction  markets  consumers  may  know  the  cash 
wholesale  price — actually  paid.  Then  they  can  tell 
whether  the  retail  price  is  fair.  If  they  are  still 
held  up  they  can  organize  buyers’  clubs  and  buy  at 
the  auction  themselves. 

IN  the  crusade  for  better  mail  service  for  parcel 
post  eggs  let  us  first  understand  what  Uncle  Sam 
offers  to  do.  Here  are  the  regulations  for  parcel 
post  shipment,  showing  what  the  Postal  Department 
calls  for: — 

Section  475,  Par.  5.  Eggs  shall  be  accepted  for  local 
delivery  when  so  packed  in  a  basket  or  other  container 
as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mail  matter. 

Par.  6.  Eggs  shall  be  accepted  for  mailing,  regard¬ 
less  of  distance,  when  each  egg  is  wrapped  separately 
and  surrounded  with  excelsior,  cotton  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  packed  in  a  strong  container,  made  of 
double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard,  metal,  wood  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  wrapped  so  that  nothing 
can  escape  from  the  package.  All  such  parcels  shail 
be  labeled  “EGGS”. 

Par.  7.  Eggs  in  parcels  weighing  more  than  twenty 
pounds  shall  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  offices  in  the 
first  and  second  zones  when  packed  in  crates,  boxes, 
buckets  or  other  containers  having  tight  bottoms  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  anything  from  the  package,  and 
so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the  contents.  Such 
packages  to  he  marked  “Eggs — this  side  up,”  and  to  be 
transported  outside  mail  hags. 

Thus  the  first  thing  which  will  follow  a  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  an  inquiry  about  the  package.  If 
these  regulations  have  been  complied  with  the  ship¬ 
per  will  have  a  good  chance  for  redress.  But  the 
eggs  must  lie  properly  packed  to  begin  with. 

* 

WE  have  the  following  note  from  a  nursery¬ 
man  : 

I  notice  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  the  best 
gospel  in  regard  to  buying  trees  that  I  have  ever  seen 
advocated,  certainly  by  an  agricultural  paper.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  reason  I  approve  is  just  because 
it  happens  to  touch  our  business,  but  it  applies  io 
every  last  thing  I  have  ever  yet  bought.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  ever  went  “shopping”  for  bargains  that  I  didn’t 
get  “shopped”  instead. 

The  point  we  tried  to  make  was  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  goods  a  “bargain”  in  nursery 
trees  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  misfits.  Think  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  you  Avill  see  that  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  a  tree  is  true  is  for  some  responsible  per¬ 
son  to  have  full  oversight  and  direction  of  the  work 
of  budding,  grafting  and  handling.  He  must  do  't 
himself  or  know  it  is  done  by  trustworthy  hands. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  nursery  trees,  more  so 
than  with  most  other  kinds  of  goods.  You  know 
that  such  personal  oversight  costs  money,  and  it 
carries  values  into  goods.  No  man  is  able  to  obtain 
high  prices  for  his  goods  from  year  to  year  unless 
they  contain  character,  which  must  come  from'  fliis 
personal  selection  and  oversight.  It  may  he  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  high  prices  for  inferior  goods  for  a 
time,  but  the  years  test  out  the  imposters  or  careless 
workers,  and  their  goods  go  to  the  bargain  counter. 
A  “bargain”  nine  times  out  of  10  means  some¬ 
thing  inferior  or  a  little  out  of  date.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  where  agents  like  Whiting  “graft 
guff"  into  the  tree  and  charge  you  for  it,  hut  no* 
sensible  man  in  these  times  should  give  such  offers 
a  thought.  What  we  mean  to  say  is  that  the  man 
who  goes  hunting  for  “bargains”  must  expect  to  get 
his  fingers  burned  now  and  then. 

* 

THERE  are  many  people  in  New  York  State  who 
do  not  think  as  highly  as  they  might  of  Wm. 
Barnes  Jr.  We  think  that  twilight  has  come  to  the 
day  of  Mr.  Barnes,  but  in  his  last  fight  against 
political  reform  in  the  recent  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  he  made  one  strong  and  true  remark.  He  said, 
in  effect,  that  the  public  have  too  many  new  things 
put  up  to  them,  one  after  another  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  think  seriously  and 
surely  through  any  one  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
The  result  is  a  sort  of  mental  dyspepsia  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  digest  and  thus  assimilate  real  reforms.  That  is 
absolutely  true,  and  many  of  the  magazines  and 
papers  are  responsible  for  it.  They  are  constantly 
hunting  for  the  sensational,  no  matter  whether  it 
he  true  or  practical  so  long  as  it  excites  curiosity 
or  appeals  to  the  excitable  element  in  the  human 
mind.  They  will  carry  it  until  it  becomes  tiresome 
and  then  drop  it  for  some  new  fad.  This  has  been 
a  favorite  trick  of  the  politicians.  Whenever  the 
people  become  restless  they  lead  after  some  at¬ 
tractive  will-o’-the-wisp  on  the  theory  that  men 
will  exhaust  their  energies  in  a  fruitless  chase  after 
“freedom”  and  then  come  back  once  more  to  the 
yoke.  Many  of  our  newspapers  rush  in  to  discuss 
every  new  fad  or  theory  as  if  it  were  a  proven  fact, 
with  the  result  that  if  their  readers  follow  them  at 
all  they  live  in  a  mental  turmoil  incapable  of  set¬ 
tling  upon  a  few  basic  and  vital  facts.  Some  of 
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these  papers  seem  to  think  it  indicates  a  weakness 
if  they  ever  admit  their  ignorance  of  any  proposi¬ 
tion  under  the  sun.  So  they  talk  with  owl-like  wis¬ 
dom  which  betrays  itself  as  “stuff.”  Many  years  of 
close  intimacy  with  farmers  has  convinced  us  that 
it  is  infinitely  better  to  take  a  few  leading  and  vital 
questions  and  try  to  make  them  a  point  of  popular 
thought  by  constant  illustration  and  argument. 
Many  a  reform  starts  out  with  a  great  noise  until 
it  reaches  the  point  where  people  see  that  in  order 
to  put  it  through  there  must  he  personal  sacrifice 
and  probably  some  personal  loss.  Then  it  will  be¬ 
come  unpopular  unless  the  people  can  he  made  to 
see  that  the  ultimate  gain  will  he  far  greater  than 
the  present  loss.  It  is  at  this  point  that  most  of 
the  papers  and  “leaders”  desire  to  quit  and  try 
another  more  “popular”  measure.  It  seems  to  us 
wiser  and  better  if  the  reform  is  true  to  stay  by  it 
and  attempt  to  make  the  people  see  that  only 
through  their  own  sacrifices  and  patience  can  it  be 
made  worth  while.  We  think  Mr.  Wm.  Barnes  Jr. 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  most  public  questions,  be¬ 
cause  he  seems  to  think  the  “constitution”  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  the  people  who  make  it..  He 
is  right,  however,  in  his  idea  that  half  a  dozen  re¬ 
forms  backed  by  old-fashioned  honesty  to  the  end 
will  he  better  than  500  “popular”  fads  of  legislation. 

* 

THOUSANDS  of  our  readers  will  be  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Joseph  E.  Wing  of  Ohio. 
This  genial,  kindly  man  had  endeared  himself  to  a 
host  of  loving  friends  who  will  miss  him  as  they 
would  a  member  of  their  family.  He  was  “Joe” 
Wing  to  everybody.  We  saw  him  last  at  the  New 
York  State  Breeders’  meeting.  He  was  still  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  serious  accident,  and  looked  worn  and 
frail.  We  shall  not  forget  how  he  held  that  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  simple  story  of  his  father  and  then- 
start  in  sheep  raising.  It  was  a  gloomy  day,  and 
circumstances  had  cast  a  depression  upon  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  Joe  Wing’s  simple  story  came  with  appealing 
effect.  It  was  a  masterpiece,  although  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  feeble  and  ill.  Joe  Wing  wrote  books  that 
will  live.  The  tribute  to  his  father  in  the  preface 
to  “Alfalfa”  will  take  rank  among  the  beautiful 
word  groupings  of  the  English  language.  A  strong, 
kindly,  earnest,  faithful  friend  of  farmers.  That 
was  Joe  Wing.  lie  lived  his  life  well.  He  will  be 
missed. 

* 

AT  the  fruit  auction  held  in  Western  New  York 
last  week  the  apple  buyers  took  a  new  tack. 
Some  of  them  were  present,  but  they  refused  to  hid 
and  thus  no  sales  were  made.  Crowds  of  growers 
and  farmers  attended  and  the  best  of  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  growers  sized  up  the  situation  accurate¬ 
ly,  and  they  now  fully  realize  that  the  battle  is  on 
and  that  they  must  help  themselves.  If  the  buyers 
had  been  wise  they  would  have  met  the  growers 
fairly  and  bid  for  the  fruit  if  they  wanted  it.  That 
would  have  made  good  feeling  between  buyer  and 
producer,  and  the  latter  would  have  felt  that  the 
buyers  are  willing  to  meet  him  half  way  on  the  road 
to  an  evident  reform.  The  refusal  of  the  buyers  to 
come  out  into  fair,  open  competition  for  the  fruit 
will  not  frighten  the  growers  into  giving  their  crop 
away.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  prove  just  the 
thing  needed  to  convince  the  growers  that  the  only 
way  for  them  to  he  free  is  to  go  right  in  and  make 
the  auction  market  a  success.  They  can  easily  do 
that  if  they  will  stand  together,  put  up  a  strong 
front  and  send  their  fruit  to  the  auction.  The  buy¬ 
ers  have  misjudged  the  temper  of  these  farmers  if 
they  think  bluff  or  boycott  will  frighten  them.  At 
each  of  these  sales  the  farmers  became  enthusiastic 
for  the  auction  and  promised  to  sell  their  fruit. 
After  the  first  auction  at  Red  Hook  we  said  that 
even  if  not  a  single  apple  had  been  sold,  this  one 
event  put  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  pockets  of 
the  Hudson  River  apple  growers.  These  sales  in 
Western  New  York  will  mean  far  more  than  that, 
even  though  not  a  bid  was  made.  They  will  con¬ 
vince  the  growers  as  nothing  else  has  done  that  the 
buyers  do  not  want  fair,  open  competitive  buying 
and  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  that  is  to  patronize 
the  auction.  After  the  sale  at  Interlaken  the  De¬ 
partment  managers  assisted  in  closing  a  contract 
with  a  Philadelphia  buyer  for  an  orchard  at  Penn 
Yan.  This  orchard  of  about  3,500  barrels  of  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Greenings  sold,  A  and  B  grades,  at  $3.25. 
Practically  all  the  good  fruit  listed  at  these  sales 
will  he  sent  to  the  auction. 

Brevities. 

I)o  you  not  judge  a  farm  or  its  farmer  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  home — as  you  pass  it  by?  It  is  a  good 
way  to  judge. 

We  find  in  European  papers  serious  advice  about 
how  to  feed  potato  vines  to  stock.  All  sorts  of  forage 
will  be  needed  on  the  other  side. 
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Notes  from  the  Fruit  Auctions. 

PEACH  SALES. — The  sale  of  peaches  at  auction  in 
New  York  is  a  success.  It  was  started  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  and  yet  the  sales  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  every  case  have  been  equal  to  the  sales  made 
on  the  market  by  the  old  private  sales  method,  and 
the  sales  of  fancy  and  superior  A  grade  stuff  has  sold 
at  auction  above  the  prices  generally  realized  by  the 
old  dealers.  Probably  on  account  of  the  wet  season, 
and  particularly  the  hot,  muggy  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  September,  peaches,  and  in  fact  all  fruits, 
have  been  coming  soft  and  in  damaged  condition.  This 
is  the  case  even  when  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars. 
Fruit  that  is  apparently  shipped  in  very  good  condition 
at  the  farm,  has  often  arrived  in  soft,  and  sometimes 
decaying  condition  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  market. 
Prices  of  peaches  have  run  around  30  to  45  cents  for  a 
14-quart  basket.  Some  hampers  have  sold  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  as  high  as  SO  to  95  cents. 

INCREASING  CONSUMPTION.-— An  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
to  increase  the  consumption  by  inducing  large  grocers 
to  handle  the  peaches  at  a  smaller  profit,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  help  increase  the  sales  by  advertising  methods. 
These  grocers  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  sale  of 
farm  fruits  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as  the  Department  can 
assure  them  of  a  steady  daily  supply  of  good  grades 
of  fruit.  At  first  the  peach  growers  were  a  little  timid 
about  shipping  regularly,  in  fear  that  the  old  dealers 
would  do  something  to  defeat  the  sales  at  auction. 
They  have  now  learned  that  the  old  dealers  are  as 
helpless  as  babies.  They  can  sell  no  fruit  and  make  no 
profit  on  it  until  they  get  it,  and  the  grower  has  it. 
Under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  the  auction  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  sell  the  fruit  at  less  cost 
and  less  expense  and  return  the  grower  more  money 
than  the  commission  dealer  ever  did  or  ever  can.  The 
Fruit  Auction  Company  that  sells  the  fruit  at  auction 
is  backed  by  resources  sufficient  to  buy  out  most  of  the 
commission  dealers  in  New  York.  It  has  the  capital, 
the  experience  and  the  customers  to  handle  every  apple 
in  the  State  and  more  besides.  The  customers  who  buy 
their  apples  also  buy  California,  Florida,  tropical  and 
foreign  fruits.  The  commission  dealer,  like  the  baby  in 
the  corn,  may  cry.  lie  can  do  nothing  more.  If  the 
grower  answers  his  cry  and  comes  to  his  rescue  by 
sending  him  a  supply  of  fruit,  the  commission  dealer 
can  continue  to  make  profits.  Otherwise  the  fruit 
passes  to  the  consumer  through  other  hands.  Now  that 
these  evident  facts  are  being  realized  by  the 
grower,  through  the  returns  from  the  auction,  ship¬ 
ments  are  beginning  to  come  more  regularly  and 
if  continued  in  regular  succession,  success  is  assured. 
There  may  be  an  occasional  low  price  as  well  as  some 
unusual  high  prices;  but  the  average  will  be  good,  and 
the  grower  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  gets  all  the  goods  bring  on  an  open  market. 

FALL  APPLES. — There  was  a  good  demand  last 
week  for  Fall  varieties  of  apples,  particularly  of  the 
high  red  colors  and  fancy  grades.  F.  Petchesky  &  Son 
is  bringing  in  the  Fall  varieties  bought  at  the  auction 
markets  up  State.  He  got  some  of  the  choicest  or¬ 
chards  of  the  State.  lie  sold  some  McIntosh  at  $4.25, 
Wealthy  from  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Twenty  Ounce  from  $3 
to  $3.25;  Duchess  at  $3;  Gravenstein  at  $4.  This  is 
for  Grade  A,  very  fancy  fruit.  While  the  old  dealers 
claimed  that  he  paid  too  much,  and  refused  to  buy  at 
his  prices,  Petchesky  is  evidently  making  a  good  profit 
on  Fall  varieties  with  a  prospect  of  even  better  profits 
for  the  Winter  apples. 

QUALITY  WANTED.— With  large  quantities  of 
good  classes  of  fruit  coming  to  New  York  markets, 
shippers  should  withhold  B  and  mixed  grades  of  apples 
at  this  time.  Later,  as  the  season  develops,  there  may 
be  a  demand  for  them,  but  just  now  they  do  not  sell 
for  enough  to  pay  expenses,  and  small  shippers  of  even 
fair  grade  A  varieties  cannot  expect  the  prices  realized 
by  Petchesky  on  the  fancy  fruit  from  the  choicest  or¬ 
chards,  though  the  demand  is  good  and  prices  realized 
fair  for  all  good  varieties. 

STORAGE. — The  storage  space  in  New  York  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  apples  can  be  stored  in  cold  storage  only 
after  the  eggs  have  been  taken  out.  Growers  without 
cold  storage  at  home  will  do  best  to  keep  Winter 
varieties  in  common  storage  and  instead  of  holding 
with  a  hope  of  striking  the  best  market,  make  ship¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  of  striking  an 
average  for  the  season.  It  is  early  for  Greenings  yet 
and  prices  rarely  go  above  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  barrel. 

OTHER  FRUITS.— The  Bartlett  pears  have  been 
scarce  and  the  fruit  mostly  soft.  Fancy  has  sold  as 
high  as  $4  to  occasional  sales  of  very  fancy  as  high  as 
$5.  Grapes  from  the  Hudson  River  are  commencing 
to  come  in  and  sell  around  2%  cents  a  pound  for  black 
grapes.  The  first  shipment  of  Apple  quinces  last  week 
brought  $4  a  barrel. 

TRANSPORTATION  DIFFICULTIES.  —  Last 
week  the  most  chaotic  conditions  prevailed  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  fruit  by  the  railroads  on  their  docks.  There 
were  strikes  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  docks  and  perishable  fruit  arriving  on 
the  New  York  side  in  many  cases  had  to  be  returned 
and  discharged  in  New  Jersey  and  carried  over  in 
trucks.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  perishable  products 
this  was  disastrous.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  railroads  have  no  adequate  facilities  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  and  distribution  of  farm  products,  and  growers 
are  continuously  suffering  enormous  losses  through  the 
want  of  proper  facilities.  A  more  complicated,  unfort¬ 
unate,  extravagant  and  wasteful  system  as  now  em¬ 


ployed  could  hardly  be  devised.  The  plans  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  provide  for  a  union 
terminal  where  products  may  bo  delivered  in  carload 
lots  with  proper  facilities  for  storage  and  handling. 
The  railroads  spend  millions  on  passenger  terminals 
for  trade  that  they  complain  does  not  pay,  yet  neglect 
the  facilities  for  handling  perishable  products  which 
pay  a  high  tariff  and  make  it  profitable  traffic  for  the 
roads.  So  long  as  there  is  no  one  to  protest  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  continue,  but  it  is  about  time  farmers  insisted 
on  better  service  from  public  carriers. 


New  York  State  Fair. 

In  spite  of  weather  conditions  it  may  be  said  of  the 
1915  State  Fair  that  there  has  not  been  a  better  one 
in  recent  years.  The  attendance  was  affected  by  the 
extreme  heat  and  the  frequent  showers,  but  the  exhibits 
were  there,  and  almost  every  department  except  cattle 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  entries.  There  was 
of  course  good  reason  for  the  small  decline  In  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  entries,  and  Commissioner  Wieting  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  the  cooperation  of  so  many 
State  breeders  in  making  the  exhibit  as  large  as  it  was, 
over  GOO  head.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  foot  and  mouth 
troubles  there  would  have  been  a  grand  overflow  of 
animals,  much  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  new  stock 
building.  And  yet  the  comment  was  frequently  made 
that  this  was  after  all  a  strictly  New  York  exhibit  and 
showed  what  New  York  could  do  even  on  short  notice. 
In  that  regard  it  was  doubly  interesting.. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  dairy  department  to 
which  special  attention  should  be  called,  and  that  is 
the  milk  exhibit  If  there  is  one  thing  in  which  every¬ 
body  is  interested  it  is  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk  and  cream  which  is  put  upon  the  market.  These 
exhibits  were  judged  by  a  committee  of  two  bac¬ 
teriologists  and  one  chemist,  and  the  scoring  was  on 
the  following  basis:  visible  dirt  10;  flavor  and  odor  25; 
fat  10;  solids,  not  fat,  10;  acidity  5;  appearance  of 
bottle  5.  The  gold  medal  for  the  best  milk  went  to 
Hugh  E.  McGraw  of  Homer  with  a  record  of  98.95  on 
a  perfection  basis  of  100,  followed  very  closely  by  the 
Lake  Placid  Club  with  a  score  of  98.80.  The  Seven 
Gates  Farm  of  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  won  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  cream  with  a  score  of  98.4  and  here 
again  the  contest  was  close  as  the  Tully  Farm  of  Tully, 
N.  Y.,  took  the  silver  medal  with  a  score  of  97.2. 

There  was  universal  praise  for  the  fruit  exhibits. 
What  a  show  our  growers  could  put  up  if  they  had  the 
space  in  a  properly  arranged  building.  A  dozen  coun¬ 
ties  would  enter  the  lists  for  the  county  prizes  and  as 
many  Granges  or  more  would  strive  for  the  Grange 
prizes.  Indeed,  with  890  Granges  in  the  State  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  25  to  put  up  a  fruit  show  at  the 
State  Fair  that  would  make  the  commission  take  no¬ 
tice  of  what  the  Granges  could  do  to  make  the  fair 
“the  biggest  fruit  show  on  earth.”  The  $250  prize 
for  best  collection  of  fruit  from  any  county  of  the 
State  was  won  by  Ulster;  the  second  prize  of  $200 
went  to  Orleans  and  the  third  of  $150  was  taken  by 
Oswego.  Ontario  and  Niagara  wore  also  represented 
by  creditable  exhibits  and  each  will  receive  a  prize  of 
$100,  as  the  commission  has  authority  to  make  this 
allowance  providing  the  number  of  entries  exceed  three 
and  the  exhibits  made  are  creditable  and  deemed  wor¬ 
thy.  Prizes  in  this  class  are  the  highest  offered  in  the 
fruit  department,  and  exhibitors  are  allowed  a  floor 
space  20  by  38  feet.  The  Subordinate  Grange  prizes 
were  well  contested.  There  were  four  entries:  Gaines 
Grange  of  Orleans  County,  Hall  Grange  of  the  same 
county,  Clintondale  Grange  of  Ulster  County  and  But¬ 
ler  Grange  of  Wayne  County.  The  three  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  order  above  given  and  in  value  were 
$150,  $100  and  $75,  respectively.  For  the  largest  and 
host  collection  of  apples,  five  specimens  of  each  variety, 
Grant  Ilitchings  of  Onondaga  won  first,  and  P.  E.  Nos- 
traml  of  Shelter  Island  Heights  second. 

Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  the  classes  for  com¬ 
mercial  exhibitors  of  apples,  pack  being  a  factor  as 
well  as  quality  of  fruit.  The  prizes  of  $75,  $50  and 
$25  went  to  the  following  in  the  order  named :  E.  W. 
Catchpole  and  Son  of  North  Rose,  J.  A.  Hepworth  & 
Son  of  Milton  and  Lewis  B.  Moore  of  Kendall.  For  the 
best  three  boxes  the  awards  were  made  to  Catchpole  & 
Son,  Graham  Hurd  &  Sons  of  Clintondale,  and  Salis¬ 
bury  Brothers  of  Phelps,  in  the  order  named. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  agricultural  implement  show.  This 
year  it  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  and  it  went  too  far. 
It  covered  too  much  ground,  scattered  over  too  much 
territory.  There  should  be  more  machinery  in  'action. 
People  like  to. see  machinery  running.  At  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Fair  there  were  more  than  30  tractors  on 
duty  and  plowing  demonstrations  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Possibly  the  lack  of  tractors  here  is  because 
the  tractor  has  not  yet  come  into  anything  like  general 
use  in  the  East,  but  the  way  to  introduce  it  is  to  let 
it  be  seen  at  the  fairs.  Give  them  space  to  operate  at 
the  rear  of  the  fair  grounds  near  the  Boys’  Camp  if 
there  is  no  other  convenient  place.  Let  every  inven¬ 
tion  that  makes  farming  easier  and  brings  profit  to 
the  owner  be  shown,  and  if  there  are  any  modern  im¬ 
provements  that  are  intended  to  make  the  work  of 
the  housekeeper  lighter  and  more  efficient  let  the 
women  folks  see  what  they  are.  This  department 
should  be  given  larger  consideration  in  the  make-up 
of  the  fair  next  year. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  enhancing  the 
educational  value  of  the  exhibits  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  State  institutions’  part  in  the  fair.  It  was 
at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  State  institu¬ 
tions  having  exhibits  at  the  fair  in  connection  with  a 
banquet  tendered  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Wilson.  A  committee  was  named  to  carry  out  certain 
plans  suggested,  and  to  be  suggested,  and  will  attempt 
to  make  the  exhibits  more  educational  and  especially 
feature  the  agricultural  side  thereof.  This  committee, 
or  some  other,  could  well  extend  the  field  of  operations 
and  take  in  other  departments  of  the  fair.  However, 
as  Commissioner  Wieting  said  to  the  writer,  “We  can’t 
make  a  much  bigger  fair  until  we  get  more  room  to 
put  it  in.”  If  reports  be  true  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $175,000  for  the  fair 
from  the  next  Legislature.  It  is  said  that  this  plan  has 
been  definitely  settled  upon  by  those  in  authority  at 
Albany.  We  hope  it  is  true.  But  we  desire  to  express 
the  hope  right  here  that  the  entire  appropriation  will 
not  be  diverted  to  the  changing  of  the  location  of  the 
race  track  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  However 
desirable  that  may  be  there  are  more  pressing  needs 
than  that  the  track  should  be  moved  and  a  larger 
grand  stand  erected.  Let  that  come  after  a  new  fruit 
building,  a  new  horse  building  and  a  new  domestic 
hall  have  been  provided  for. 

One  thing  successfully  managed  this  year  was  the 


arrangement  with  exhibitors  as  to  the  number  of  free 
admission  tickets  that  each  should  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  there  was 
no  little  trouble  over  this  matter  and  that  exhibitors 
became  so  bitter  that  many  of  them  refused  to  exhibit 
longer.  This  year  it  was  decided  to  allow  each  ex¬ 
hibitor  one  ticket  for  each  $10  worth  of  space  used. 
This  was  the  general  rule  to  govern,  but  it  was  applied 
with  wisdom,  because  some  exhibitors  having  large 
space  had  fewer  employes  than  some  exhibitors  having 
small  space.  So  common  sense  and  fair  play  were 
allowed  to  govern  and  everything  was  arranged  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all  concerned. 

The  Boys’  Gamp  was  more  of  a  success  than  ever 
this  year.  The  plan  of  having  the  boys  selected,  one- 
half  by  the  Granges  and  one-half  by,  or  from,  tin1  high 
schools  teaching  agriculture,  was  a  success.  There 
were  nearly  100  boys  in  camp  and  a  more  interested 
lot  of  young  fellows  one  would  go  far  to  see.  Their  lec¬ 
tures  given  daily  by  expert  instructors  made  “a  short 
course”  in  itself  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  a  lad  has  been  given  a  wider  vision  and  a  new 
incentive  to  labor  and  excel  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
The  semi-military  instruction  and  the  discipline  re¬ 
quired  will  be  helpful  to  them,  as  the  military  exercises 
surely  will. 

’Grange  Day  did  not  draw  as  many  members  of  the 
Order  as  it  should  have  done,  but  an  erroneous  an¬ 
nouncement  as  to  the  hour  of  the  exercises  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  attendance.  Addresses  were  given 
by  Lieut.-Gov.  Schoeneck,  Commissioner  Wilson,  L.  ,T. 
Taber,  Master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  of  Elmira.  State  Master  W.  II.  Vary 
presided  and  spoke  briefly.  It  was  announced  that  the 
membership  of  the  Grange  in  the  State  now  exceeds 
115,000.  j.  w.  DARROW. 


Potatoes  and  Fruit  in  Western  New  York. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  been  on  two  long  rides ; 
the  first  of  over  100  miles  in  Monroe  and  Orleans  coun¬ 
ties  and  the  second  of  about  175  miles  in  Monroe.  On¬ 
tario  and  Cayuga  counties,  and  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  perfect  blight  of  potatoes  in  all  my  life.  In  all  that 
riding  of  275  miles  through  the  section  of  the  State 
where  there  are  raised  hundreds  of  carloads  l  have 
not  seen  six  fields  which  are  green  today.  Occasionally 
a  field  would  show  some  green  and  one  field  which  we 
know  has  been  sprayed  all  Summer  is  about  one-half  to 
three-quarters  green,  and  it  is  far  and  away  the  best 
field  we  saw.  I  do  not  believe  the  crop  will  be  one-haU 
normal,  and  many  fields  will  not  pay  for  digging.  If 
other  parts  of  the  potato  growing  sections  arc*  as  bad  we 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  as  high  in  price  as 
any  time  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  Government  put 
the  crop  in  this  State  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  a  year 
ago,  but  that  was  based  on  tin'  condition  of  the  crop  be¬ 
fore  the  rust  struck  it.  I  doubt  if  it  is  over  one-third 
of  last  year's  crop  if  all  sections  are  as  badly  blighted 
as  western  New  York. 

The  wheat  acreage  seems  to  be  below  normal  and  few 
fields  are  sown.  Saw  much  plowing  yet  to  be  done  and 
many  fields  are  in  any  thing  but  good  condition  for 
seeding.  Either  there  has  been  too  much  rain  or  not 
enough,  for  they  are  lumpy  and  in  no  condition  to  make 
wheat  come  up  quickly. 

Apples  in  some  sections  are  surely  fine.  West  of 
this  city  as  far  as  Holley  and  a  little  beyond  the  crop 
is  large  and  of  good  quality.  Between  Canandaigua 
and  Geneva,  and  between  Geneva  and  Sheldrake  Springs 
the  crop  is  big.  From  Canandaigua  on  I  never  saw 
trees  loaded  better.  Some  orchards  are  propped  up  to 
keep  the  trees  from  breaking  and  I  saw  old  trees  split 
all  to  pieces  from  the  load  of  fruit.  Evaporators  are 
paying  as  high  as  30  cents  for  fruit  to  make  chop,  and 
up  to  50  cents  for  better  quality. 

Peaches  are  a  wonderful  crop.  On  the  ridge  west  of 
Rochester  we  were  told  to  take  a  basket  and  help 
ourselves,  as  they  were  not  bringing  enough  to  pay 
for  picking.  Out  of  the  stores  here  they  are  selling  for 
10  to  40  cents,  the  latter  for  strictly  A1  fruit,  every  one 
guaranteed  perfect;  20  cents  buys  fine  fruit.  It  is  too 
bad  the  weather  has  been  so  hot,  as  it  ripened  the  fruit 
too  rapidly.  Had  it  been  cooler  the  fruit  would  have 
been  better  and  lasted  longer.  c.  I. 


Farm  Bureaus  in  New  York. 

We  are  often  asked  for  a  list  of  the  farm  bureau 
managers  in  New  York  State.  So  we  print  the  follow¬ 
ing — compiled  up  to  June  1,  1915: 

Allegany — F.  C.  Smith,  Belmont. 

Broome — E.  R.  Minns,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Binghamton. 

Cattaraugus — IT.  K.  Crofoot,  Olean. 

Cayuga — J.  R.  Teall,  Auburn. 

Chautauqua — IT.  B.  Rogers,  Chautauqua. 

Chemung — M.  E.  Cliubbuck,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Elmira. 

Chenango — E.  P.  Smith,  Norwich. 

Clinton — C.  B.  Tillson,  Plattsburg. 

Cortland — E.  IT.  Forristall,  Cortland. 

Delaware — T.  M.  Avery,  Walton. 

Dutchess — F.  II.  Lacy,  35  Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Erie — W.  L.  Markham,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Buffalo. 

Franklin — O.  F.  Ross,  Malone. 

Herkimer — C.  A.  Taylor,  Herkimer. 

Jefferson — F,  E.  Robertson,  Watertown. 

Monroe — L.  A.  Toan,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rochester. 

Montgomery — A.  S.  Merchant,  Canajoharie. 

Nassau — L.  R.  Simons,  Mineola. 

Niagara — E.  II.  Anderson,  Board  of  Trade,  Lockport. 
Oneida — *R.  F.  Pollard,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Utica. 

Onondaga — S.  A.  Martin,  112  Court  House,  Syracuse. 
Orange — T.  E.  Milliman,  Goshen. 

Oswego— B.  V.  Underwood,  Oswego. 

Otsego — F.  S.  Barlow,  Cooperstowu. 

St.  Lawrence — C.  S.  Phelps,  Canton. 

Saratoga- — A.  M.  Hollister,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Sullivan — J.  A.  Richardson,  Liberty. 

Tompkins — -V.  B.  Blatcliley,  Ithaca. 

Ulster — W.  II.  Hook,  Kingston. 

Wyoming — II.  M.  Bowen,  Perry. 

Westchester— J.  G.  Curtis,  White  Plains. 

'Tempora ry  man ager. 


High,  class  hay  of  rye,  grass  and  clover  has  been 
selling  in  the  London,  England,  market  at  over  $40 
per  ton. 

Somk  farmers  use  sprouted  oats  to  sea!  the  top  of 
the  silo.  The  top  of  the  silage  is  soaked  with  water 
and  the  oats  seeded  in.  They  sprout  and  make  a  dense, 
thick  mat  which  keeps  out  the  air. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Reincarnation. 

It  cannot  be  that  He  who  made 
This  wondrous  world  of  our  delight, 
Designed  that  all  its  charms  should  fade 
And  pass  forever  from  our  sight ; 

That  all  shall  wither  and  decay, 

And  know  on  earth  no  life  but  this, 
With  only  one  finite  survey 
Of  all  its  beauty  and  its  bliss. 

It  cannot  be  that  all  these  years 
Of  toil  and  care  and  grief  we  live 
Shall  find  no  recompense  but  tears. 

No  sweet  return  that  earth  can  give; 
That  all  that  leads  us  to  aspire 
And  struggle  onward  to  achieve, 

And  every  unattained  desire 
Were  given  only  to  deceive. 

It  cannot  be  that,  after  all 

The  mighty  conquests  of  the  mind. 

Our  thoughts  shall  pass  beyond  recall 
And  leave  no  record  here  behind  ; 

That  all  our  dreams  of  love  and  fame, 
And  hopes  that  time  has  swept  away — • 
All  that  enthralled  this  mortal  frame — 
Shall  not  return  some  other  day. 

It  cannot  be  that  all  the  ties 

Of  kindred  souls  and  loving  hearts 
Are  broken  when  this  body  dies. 

And  the  immortal  mind  departs; 

That  no  serener  light  shall  break 
At  last  upon  our  mortal  eyes, 

To  guide  uk  as  our  footsteps  make 
The  pilgrimage  to  Paradise. 

— David  Hanks  Sickels. 

* 

Some  marmalade  made  recently  from 
the  little  yellow  plum  tomatoes  was  flav¬ 
ored  with  preserved  Canton  ginger  and 
lemon  juice,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  being 
used  to  a  cupful  of  tomato,  and  the  mar¬ 
malade,  which  is  clear  yellow  in  a  firm 
jelly,  tastes  like  a  combination  of  Scotch 
marmalade  and  guava,  rather  than  the 

humble  everyday  tomato. 

* 

Correspondents  of  the  New  York  Sun 
have  been  discussing  green  tomato  pie, 
which  they  assert  is  the  very  best  pie 
made.  A  piemaker  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  gives 
the  following  as  her  recipe : 

Peel  the  tomatoes,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  slice  very  thin,  proceed  as  for 
apple  pie ;  one  cup  of  sugar  into  which 
a  teaspoonful,  more  or  less,  according 
to  juiciness  of  tomatoes,  of  flour  has  been 
mixed,  dot  sparingly  with  lemon,  cover 
with  top  crust,  brush  with  beaten  egg 
or  milk,  bind  edges  with  muslin  and 
bake  40  or  45  minutes.  Unlike  ordinary 
pie  we  make,  green  tomato  pie  is  better 
the  day  after  it  is  baked. 

* 

Another  recipe  calls  for  the  green  to¬ 
matoes  sliced  very  thin,  sprinkled  with 
lemon  juice  and  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar.  A  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
tablespoon  is  then  dotted  over  the  fill¬ 
ing  in  small  pieces,  some  preserved  gin¬ 
ger  cut  in  little  bits,  a  little  chopped 
lemon  peel  and  a  dusting  of  cinnamon, 
after  which  dredge  some  flour  over  the 
top  to  keep  it  from  being  too  juicy,  and 
cover  with  pie  crust.  This  is  said  to  be 
a  very  rich  pie.  The  preserved  ginger 
gives  a  richer  taste  than  the  dried  roof. 
* 

According  to  one  of  the  horticultural 
trade  papers,  the  Overseas  Club  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  adopted  a  Canadian  suggestion 
to  sow  seeds  of  the  maple  round  the 
graves,  cemeteries  or  along  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  cemeteries  where  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  lie  buried  in  France  and  Flanders. 
Consignments  of  maple  seeds  are  being 
sent  from  Toronto.  We  see  occasional 
comment  on  the  growth  of  scarlet  pop¬ 
pies  this  Summer  over  some  of  the 
European  battlefields  of  the  previous 
season.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
fields  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
for  the  scarlet  poppy  is  a  persistent  Euro¬ 
pean  weed,  and  this  Summer  the  poppies 
are  free  to  wave  along  the  roadsides  and 
spread  over  the  fields.  The  European 
peasants  believe  that  the  poppy  always 
follows  the  field  of  battle,  and  they  have 
tradition  on  their  side.  In  1G94  Lord 
Perth,  writing  to  his  sister,  told  of  the 
waving  fields  of  poppies  at  Landen  iu 
Flanders,  where  a  terrific  battle  had  been 
fought  the  year  before. 

* 

In  R.  M.  Fletcher  Berry’s  book,  “Fruit 
Recipes,”  recently  issued,  we  find  the 
following  recipe  for  candied  quince  :  “Core 
and  slice  the  quinces  thin  and  weigh,  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  same  weight  of  sugar. 
Scald  the  slices  and  then  boil  hard  for 
eight  minutes,  strain  and  remove  to  a 
kettle  containing  the  sugar  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  set  in  the  oven  to 


melt  the  sugar  slowly,  letting  cook  gently 
till  the  fruit  is  translucent  and  a  deep  red- 
Carefully  remove  the  pieces  and  drain ; 
when  dry  place  on  plates  with  a  layer  of 
sugar  above  and  below.  Let  stand  in  a 
dry  place  ten  hours  or  more ;  sift  over 
some  more  sugar,  and  pack  away.” 

* 

This  is  the  month  we  begin  planting 
bulbs,  though  this  work  may  continue 
outside  on  into  November,  until  the 
ground  freezes.  This  year  all  the  bulbs 
grown  in  Holland  and  Belgium  may  be 
bought  to  great  advantage,  as  the  restrict¬ 
ed  European  market  is  driving  unusual 
quantities  to  America.  The  small  bulbs, 
such  as  Crocuses,  Chionodoxas,  snow¬ 
drops,  squills  and  grape  hyacinths  are  ex- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

1  In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  | 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


2,  4  ami  0  years. 


8757— Belted  Coat 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  16  and  18 
years. 


8763  —  One  -  piece 
Dress  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  16 
and  18  years. 


8766 — Over-bodices, 
34  to  42  bust. 


8749 — Gown  with 
Three  or  Four-piece 
Skirt,  34  to  40  bust. 


I  Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and  = 
I  higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW-  | 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of  § 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a  § 
1  seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the  | 
I  basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line  | 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern.  = 
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tivmdy  cheap,  so  they  may  be  planted 
in  masses  in  sunny  corners,  to  gladden 
the  eye  in  early  Spring.  It  is  always  a 
cheerful  day  when,  with  snow  wreaths 
here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  further  snow  iu  the  air,  some  one 
announces  the  first  snowdrop  in  a  sunny 
corner.  We  have  given,  in  previous 
seasons,  lists  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  Nar¬ 
cissi,  that  do  well  in  this  latitude,  so 
we  will  merely  urge  anyone  planting 
tulips  to  be  liberal  in  the  late  flowering 
Darwin  tulips,  which  are  extremely  hand¬ 
some  and  showy.  Remember  that  Roman 
hyacinths,  extremely  satisfactory  indoors, 
which  will  bloom  in  the  window  garden 
by  November,  are  not  hardy  outdoors  here, 
nor  are  such  Narcissi  as  the  Chinese 
sacred  lily  and  Paper  White.  There  is 
a  wide  range  of  choice  in  bulbs,  without 
using  any  of  doubtful  hardiness.  If  y:>u 


have  not  yet  tried  Parrot  or  Dragon 
tulips  be  sure  to  include  some  in  the 
potted  bulbs.  They  are  always  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  their  beauty  is  of  a  dazzling 
and  exotic  type.  , 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Canton  ginger  preserved  in  rich  syrup 
comes  in  quaint  round  jars  of  gray  Chin¬ 
ese  earthenware  with  a  sort  of  net  of 
loose  fibre  twisted  around  them,  and  a 
loose  red  lid  or  cover.  These  jars,  when 
empty,  are  picturesque  flower  holders; 
it  was  just  such  a  jar  into  which  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine  put  their  board 
money,  when  they  were  cast  away  on 
the  deserted  island.  Small  jars  filled  with 
ginger  cost  30  cents ;  the  next  size  60 
cents  and  up.  This  preserved  ginger  is 
delicious  with  ice  cream  and  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  desserts. 

Many  very  attractive  trimmings  made 
of  ribbon  flowers  come  by  the  yard,  and 
are  desirable  for  trimming  children’s  hats 
and  bonnets,  or  evening  or  party  dresses. 
As  an  example  is  silver  soutache  braid, 
having  on  it.  at  one-inch  intervals,  lit¬ 
tle  pink  ribbon  roses  alternating  with  lit¬ 
tle  bows  of  pale-green  baby  ribbon.  This 
was  74  cents  a  yard.  Similar  styles  are 
made  up  in  other  color  combinations. 
Such  a  trimming  is  used  to  head  ruffles  of 
lace  or  other  sheer  material,  or  for  trim¬ 
ming  a  child’s  hat  or  bonnet.  There  are 
many  elaborate  readymade  garlands  of 
ribbon  flowers. 

The  “hook  and  eye”  handbag  is  a  new 
model.  It  is  a  black  silk  bag  fastening 
with  a  big  jeweled  hook  and  eye.  The 
fob  bag  is  another  style  having  a  handle 
like  a  ribbon  watch  fob,  which  slips  over 
the  wrist.  There  are  some  very  attrac¬ 
tive  silk  handbags  beaded  in  silver. 

“I’antalette”  stockings  offered  in  one 
famous  shop  are  described  as  a  quaint 
novelty — they  have  three  little  ruffles  just 
above  the  ankle. 

Among  feather  fans  are  some  stiff  little 
shapes  made  of  natural  game  bird  feath¬ 
ers  mounted  on  a  tiny  wicker  handle ; 
they  cost  75  cents  to  $2.75.  Beautiful 
fans  of  royal  peacock  feathers  are  $2. 
Many  old-country  people  draw  the  line 
at  peacock  feathers,  however,  believing 
that  the  entrance  of  the  gorgeous  plumage 
into  the  house  is  a  sure  harbinger  of  mis¬ 
fortune. 

A  recent  sale  of  dress  and  cloak  mate¬ 
rials  showed  54-inch  plaids  at  $1  a  yard ; 
homespun,  diagonal  and  serge  of  the  same 
width  at  $1.25;  54  and  50-inch  cloak¬ 
ings  of  velour  weave  at  $1.55  a  yard, 
and  ratine  suiting,  very  light  and  warm, 
OS  cents.  Raisin,  taupe,  purple  and 
mahogany  shades  were  shown,  as  well 
as  the  favorite  blues  and  browns. 

The  woolen  motor  scarfs  that  were  so 
popular  last  Winter  are  coming  to  the 
front  again  as  fancy  work  for  women 
who  like  to  knit.  Most  of  them  are  made 
of  Shetland  floss,  but  slightly  heavier 
scarfs  are  made  of  Saxony.  It  takes  four 
hanks  of  wool  to  make  a  scarf ;  the  Shet¬ 
land  costs  20  cents  a  hank,  the  Saxony 
25.  Many  of  them  are  made  in  bright 
colors,  for  men  as  well  as  for  women  ;  it 


Get  This  45c  One- Quart 

“Wear- Ever” 


Stewpan 
For  only  25c 

Aluminum  utensils  are  NOT  “all  the  same.” 
Be  sure  you  get  “  Wear-liver.”  Look  for  the 
“Wear- Ever”  trade-mark  on  the  bottom  of 
every  utensil.  If  it  is  not  there,  it  is  not 
“Wear-Ever”.  Refuse  substitutes. 

So  that  you  can  see  for  yourself— if  you  do  not 
already  know — the  difference  between  “Wear- 
Ever”  and  flimsy  aluminumware,  this  special 
offer  is  made.  We  know  that  when  once  you 
have  tried  “  Wear-Ever  ”  ware,  you  will  not 
be  content  until  you 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever” 

Write  for  Booklet,  " The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen 
which  explains  how  to  improve  your  cooking. 


WANTFH  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.  63.  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  orif  you  livein  Canada 
Northern  Alumirum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Send  prepaid  1-qt.  “Wear-Ever”  stewpan.  Enclosed 
is  25c  in  stamps  or  coin — money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  Offer  good  until  Nov.  20  only. 

Name . 

Address.^ _ _  ..  .^.  •  _ _ 


What  Splendid 
Light 

the  RAY0  Gives! 


TS  glow  is  so  soft 
and  bright  that  you 
can  read  all  evening 
without  tiring  your 
eyes.  The 

RsyO 

Lamp 

is  the  most  popular 
kerosene  lamp  ever 
made 

— because  it  gives  a  clear, 
powerful,  mellow  light 
— because  it  is  easy  to 
clean  and  light 
— because  it  is  durable, 
good  looking  and 
economical 

The  Rayo  is  one  of  the 
many  SOCONY 
(Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York)  products 
that  bring  comfort  and 
economy  to  the  farm. 


SOCON  Y  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  quality.  Ask 
for  the  following 
SOCONY  products  : 

Matchless  Liquid  Gloss 
Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil 

Parowax 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Mica  Axle  Grease 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  these,  write  to 
our  nearest  station. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Malting.  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slylte -  2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 


Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil.  .King.; .  1.50 
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is  unwise  to  select  a  pale,  delicate  color, 
because  the  scarf  is  meant  for  real  utility, 
and  a  bright  color  of  wool  soils  very 
quickly. 

A  fireless  cooker  demonstrated  in  one 
famous  store  had  a  sizzling  roast  of  beef 
in  one  compartment,  a  frozen  shcrbert  in 
another  and  biscuits  baking  in  the  third. 
Such  cooking  seemed  rather  uncanny.  An¬ 
other  demonstration  was  of  aluminum 
waffle  irons  that  need  no  greasing.  An  im¬ 
provement  for  the  gas  range  is  a  broiler 
plate  that  permits  broiling  over  and  not 
under  the  flame,  thus  saving  gas.  A  new 
qsink  protecting  dishpan  fits  into  the  sink 
with  a  removable  drain  to  catch  refuse. 


Uncooked  Tomato  Relish. 

About  a  year  ago  in  the  columns  of 
your  paper  I  found  a  recipe  for  tomato 
relish  made  principally  of  tomatoes  with 
onions,  sugar,  mustard,  vinegar,  etc.,  but 
it  had  the  distinction  of  keeping  without 
cooking  or  sealing.  Would  you  repeat 
this?  Mrs.  j.  c.  c. 

This  requires  no  cooking,  and  will  keep 
in  a  crock,  without  sealing:  One  peck 
ripe  tomatoes,  skinned  and  chopped  fine ; 
add  one-half  cup  salt,  and  let  stand  over 
night.  Drain  off  juice,  add  three  onions 
chopped,  three  chopped  green  peppers  and 
three  chopped  heads  of  celery,  roots  and 
stalks ;  two  ounces  white  mustard  seed, 
one  ounce  cinnamon,  1  y2  pint  vinegar, 
one  cupful  grated  horseradish,  sugar  to 
taste. 


Working  Wonders  with  the  Living  Room. 

Part  I. 

Parlors  are  no  longer  the  fashion ;  the 
living  room  is  the  heart  of  the  home 
instead  of  the  “parlor”  nowadays.  Per¬ 
haps  it  does  not  please  you  and  you  do 
not  know  how  to  improve  it.  There  may 
be  ugly  walls,  curtains  and  perhaps  ord¬ 
inary  furniture  to  conjure  with,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  but  little  money  to  expend. 

First  of  all,  sit  down  in  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  chair  in  your  living  room  and 
take  a  survey  of  “things  as  they  are”  in 
an  impersonal  way,  just  as  if  you  were 
a  stranger  calling  for  the  first  time. 
Does  the  room  appeal  to  you?  If  not, 
why  does  it  not?  Does  it  draw  every 
member  of  the  family  like  a  magnet? 
If  not,  there  is  something  lacking.  It  is 
not  the  heart  of  your  home,  and  there  can 
be  no  family  life  without  this  center. 

“But,”  you  say  despairingly,  “we  need 
so  many  new  things.” 

The  majority  of  us  have  accumulated 
too  many  already;  what  we  all  need  is 
good  taste,  a  better  perception  of  color 
values  and  a  very  few  dollars  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  rest  It  is  the  big  reading  table 
in  the  center,  or  a  little  one  to  one  side 
of  the  room,  with  its  cheery  lamp,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  games  and  inviting  chairs 
beside  it;  the  restful  couch  in  the  corner 
with  its  plain  covering  and  numerous  al¬ 
luring  pillows;  the  daintily  dressed  win¬ 
dows  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  the  ivy  trained  over  the 
mantel  or  around  the  window ;  the  fern 
or  the  low  bowl  of  Narcissi  or  other 
Winter  blooming  bulbs,  of  which  you 
may  have  a  succession — it  is  these  little 
individual  touches  that  count  and  trans¬ 
form  the  ugliest  room  into  a  cheery,  in¬ 
viting,  habitable  place.  Many  of  us  have 
impossible  walls  with  which  to  contend — 
startling  figures  that  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  background  for  either  pictures  or 
the  general  aspect  of  the  room.  If  so. 
remember  this  is  not  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  Plain  wall  paper  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  few  cents  a  roll,  and  a  plain 
surface  is  always  best,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  paper  or  tinting,  as  wonderful  effects 
may  be  gained  by  having  just  the  right 
background. 

I  know  a  country  girl  who  pa  pc  red  her 
big  livifag  room  with  plain  buff  paper, 
using  a  mottled  white  paper  for  the  ceiling 
at  the  nominal  cost  of  two  dollars.  To  be 
sure,  she  did  the  work  herself,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  younger  member  of  the 
family,  but  it  is  worth  the  effort  and  the 
small  expenditure.  When  the  feat  was 
accomplished  the  room  appeared  at  least 
one-third  larger  than  originally.  Her 
background  was  exactly  right.  Remem¬ 
ber  walls  have  to  be  lived  with  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  bear  this  in  mind.  As  walls 
make  the  home,  shutting  out  the  world, 
they  should  be  as  beautiful  as  possible 
and  give  us  a  sense  of  repose  and  charm. 


If  you  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  exer¬ 
tion,  there  is  an  easier  and  still  cheaper 
way.  I  refer  to  tinting  with  one  of  the 
patent  preparations.  It  is  now  possible 
to  cover  the  walls  with  tints  that  are 
not  only  preservative  but  sanitary  and 
durable.  Some  prefer  the  soft  colored 
alabastines  that  are  so  easily  freshened 
by  a  new  coat.  There  are  also  washable 
tints  from  which  to  make  a  selection, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage  if  there  are 
little  folks  in  the  home  and  tiny  fingers 
to  leave  disfiguring  marks  on  the  light 
surface.  I  havfe  even  tinted  over  wall 
papers  that  were  figured,  in  temporary 
abiding  places  where  I  did  not  care  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  either  papering  or  tint¬ 
ing  the  plaster. 

Avoid  red.  Time  was  when  this  lurid 
shade  was  all  the  rage.  It  is  past.  Soft 
buff  is  especially  desirable  for  a  north 
room,  as  it  gives  a  soft,  sunny  tone ;  a 
southern  room  usually  needs  to  be  toned 
down,  and  it  may  be  decorated  with  old 
blue  or  gray,  or  green,  if  the  latter  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  So  take  your  choice,  after  due 

Embroidery  Designs 


=  898 — -Design  for  embroidering  a  nine-inch  I 

|  Doiley.  Transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 


. . . . . 


deliberation  as  to  your  furnishings;  cur¬ 
tains,  hangings,  couch  covers,  etc. 

The  color  you  put  on  your  walls  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  taste.  Personally, 
it  gives  me  a  great  sense  of  pleasure  to 
enter  either  a  buff,  or  a  gray-blue  room. 
There  is  a  charm  about  these  colors  that 
is  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  that  I  always 
associate  with  the  idea  of  home. 

Bear  in  mind  when  decorating  your  liv¬ 
ing  walls  that  you  may  wish  to  renovate 
the  adjoining  rooms,  so  a  definite  color 
scheme  such  as  you  might  wish  to  carry 
out  throughout  will  be  desirable,  with 
harmonizing  tones  for  the  various  rooms. 

One  of  the  loveliest  farm  homes  in 
which  I  have  ever  visited  has  rough  plas¬ 
tered  walls  painted.  Another  country 
home  has  rough  boarded  walls — a  mere 
shack  on  the  outside,  but  the  walls  are 
stained  a  rich  wood  brown,  mission  style. 
The  sombre  effect  is  lightened  by  the 
couch  covers  and  hangings.  Such  a  room 
can  stand  much  green  and  red,  like  the 
Navajo  colorings  .  r„  e. 


Coffee  Cake. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  eoff»*e 
roll,  the  kind  you  get  at  the  baker’s? 

F.  11. 

We  infer  that  the  inquiry  refers  to  the 
coffee  ring  sold  by  bakers  here.  There 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  New  York  bak¬ 
eries — plain  coffee  cake  with  crumbed  top, 
circular  coffee  rings,  French  coffee  cake, 
Berlin  coffee  cake,  very  rich  and  fruity, 
with  almond  icing,  honey  cake,  etc.  The 
following  is  an  excellent  coffee  cake :  To 


two  cupfuls  of  soft  bread  sponge  that 
has  been  allowed  to  rise,  add  one-half 
cupful  of  warm  milk,  a  little  salt,  one- 
quarter  cupful  of  melted  shortening,  two 
eggs  beaten  with  three-fourths  cup  of 
sugar.  Add  one-half  of  a  grated  nutmeg, 
some  raisins  or  currants  and  as  much 
warmed  flour  as  can  be  worked  in  with 
a  spoon.  Put  into  a  well  greased  tin, 
and  let  it  rise.  When  very  light  moisten 
the  top  with  milk,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon  and  bake,  covering  with 
paper  if  it  seems  to  brown  too  fast. 

Another  method  is  to  make  dough  as 
for  milk  bread  over  night;  one  pint  of 
milk,  scalded  and  cooled  ;  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  butter  melted  in  the  hot  milk ;  one 
tablespoonful  sugar;  one  teaspoonful 
salt;  one-half  cup  yeast;  six  or 
seven  cups  flour.  Measure  the  milk 
after  scalding;  put  in  the  mixing  bowl, 
add  sugar,  salt  and  butter.  When 
cool,  add  the  yeast,  and  then  stir  in  the 
flour,  adding  it  gradually  after  five  cups 
are  in,  so  as  not  to  get  it  too  stiff.  Knead 
till  smooth  and  elastic ;  cover,  let  it  rise 
over  night.  In  the  morning,  make  half  of 
it  into  a  loaf,  and  put  to  rise.  Mix  into 
the  remainder  half  a  cup  of  butter, 
creamed  with  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
well-beaten  egg.  Beat  and  mix  well,  add 
half  a  cup  of  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a 
dough  that  can  be  handled,  and  some  cur¬ 
rants,  or  raisins,  or  a  little  candied  peel 
or  almonds.  Let  it  rise,  shape  into  a  ring, 
and  when  very  light,  bake,  finishing  with 
a  plain  sugar  icing  put  on  thin.  Almost 
every  baker  has  his  own  methods  for 
coffee  cakes,  but  the  above  are  very  nice. 


For  burns,  cuts,  insect  bites  and 
ali  irritations  of  the  skin,  use 
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Vaseline" 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

Keeps  wounds  clean;  soothes  and  heals. 
Specially  valuable  in  the  nursery. 

Put  up  in  handy  metal  capped  glass  bot¬ 
tles.  At  drug  and  general  stores  every¬ 
where.  Illustrated  booklet  describing  all 
the  "Vaseline”  preparations  mailed  free 
on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

60  State  Street.  New  York  City 


AGENTS  WANTED 

for  independent  hollow-wire  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  for  homes,  stores,  etc. ;  also  complete 
line  of  lanterns  and  portable  and  street 
lamps.  Use  common  gasoline. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMPS 

are  most  improved,  simplest  and  safest  Of 
all.  Beat  and  cheapest  illumination  known. 
Shed  a  clear,  soft,  bright,  white  light  of  high 
candle  power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Handy 
demonstration  outfit.  Our  Agency  Pro¬ 
position  cannot  be  beat.  Exclusive  territory. 

Write  quiet  for  Catalog  and  Terms. 
ip  Co.,  (32  So.  Mala  St.,  Akron,  O. 


Fruit  Recipes,  by  Riley  M.  Fletcher 
Berry. — This  attractive  volume  differs 
from  others  on  similar  subjects  in  pos¬ 
sessing  an  unusually  broad  scope,  for 
it  considers  fruit  as  desserts,  as  pre¬ 
serves,  in  cakes,  puddings,  pies  and 
candy,  and  it  also  includes  fruits  of  the 
tropic  as  well  as  temperate  zone.  There 
are  separate  chapters  for  fill  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fruits  in  which  food  value  and  gen¬ 
eral  character  are  considered,  followed  by 
recipes.  We  notice  that  the  author  states 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  about  an  eggspoou- 
ful  to  a  pouud  of  ripe  fruit,  is  given  to 
gouty  or  other  patients  who  were  for- 
merely  denied  fruit — even  the  tart  fruits 
are  given  with  this  neutralizer.  “Fruit 
Recipes”  is  freely  illustrated,  341  pages; 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  .$1.50. 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Sixes  I  to  13  Save  Monty  und  Prevent  Sickness 
Heights  Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
6  to  17  in.  Rot-Proof.  Warm  in  winter,  cooi 
In  summer.  Wright  about  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  of  leath¬ 
er,  rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
Insole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
,  .  for  FREE  catalog  which  shows 

styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brings  it. 


OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  32  Racine.  Wie. 


-  -when  and 

where  you  want  it.  Low 
st.  The  FOSTER  High 
uty  Ram  is  guaranteed, 
oney  back  if  not  satisfied. 

>sts  little.  Free  Book  of  facts. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

I  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Grandmother’s  Comforter 

SINCE  we  got  a  Perfection 
HEATER,  Grandmother  keeps 
cozy  all  day  long. 

In  five  minutes  the  Perfection  makes  _ 

chilly  rooms  comfortable.  It  is  light 
and  easy  to  carry  around.  When  the 
furnace  breaks  down  and  during  cold 
snaps,  it  is  the  most  useful  thing  in  the 
house. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Stations) 
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NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 

Look  for  the 
Triangle  Trade¬ 
mark. 

Sold  in  many 
styles  and  sizes 
at  all  hardware 
and  general 
stores. 


ALBANY 

BOSTON 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


What  is  a  Purebred  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  about  crossing 
purebred  cattle  with  grades  or  scrubs,  as 
for  instance  mating  a  grade  cow  with  a 
purebred  Holstein  sire.  Would  it  produce 
a  half-bred  Holstein?  By  mating  that 
calf  with  a  purebred  Holstein  sire  would 
it  produce  a  three-quarter-bred  Holstein, 
and  the  next  seven-eighths,  the  next 
fifteen-sixteenths,  and  so  on.  How  long 
would  it  be,  or  rather  how  many  times 
would  it  be  necessary  to  cross  with  pure¬ 
bred  stock  before  one  would  have  an  ani¬ 
mal  eligible  to  registry?  it.  h. 

Michigan. 

We  have  had  this  matter  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  a  good  many  times.  The  general 
understanding  of  a  purebred  animal  is 
one  whose  ancestors  on  both  sides  have 
either  been  registered  in  one  of  the  cattle 
herd  books  or  are  eligible  to  registry. 
Some  pure-blood  animals  are  not  recorded 
in  this  way  for  one  reason  or  another,  but 
it  would  be  possible  to  prove  that  they 
are  eligible  to  registry,  if  their  ancestors 
were  on  record.  Such  an  animal  as  you 
describe  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  breeding  to  a  purebred  sire 
would  not  be  eligible  to  registry,  for  it 
will  be  impossible  to  find  any  ancestors 
on  the  mother’s  side  which  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  herd  book,  and  until  such 
ancestors  could  be  found  the  animal 
would  not  be  recorded  as  of  pure  blood. 
She  might  be  so  close  to  the  description 
of  a  full-blooded  animal  that  no  one  could 
tell  the  difference.  She  might  also  be 
fully  equal  or  even  superior  at  producing 
milk,  butter,  or  beef  to  most  of  the  pure 
blood,  yet  she  could  not  be  registered  for 
the  reason,  as  we  have  stated,  that  a  reg¬ 
istered  animal  must  have  both  sire  and 
dam  on  record  in  the  herd  books.  Some 
of  the  newer  strains  or  go-called  breeds  of 
cattle  such  as  the  Polled  Durhams  or 
Polled  Herefords  have,  as  we  understand, 
admitted  a  number  of  animals  which 
could  not  be  registered  in  the  old  herd 
books.  For  example,  there  is  a  family  or 
breed  of  Jerseys  called  the  Polled  Jersey 
because  they  are  naturally  hornless.  J:i 
starting  this  family  or  strain,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  few  purebred  Jerseys  which 
were  naturally  hornless,  and  which 
stamped  that  characteristic  upon  most  of 
their  offspring.  In  order  to  establish  the 
breed,  however,  as  rapidly  and  surely  as 
possible,  we  understand  that  some  high 
grade  Jerseys  not  eligible  to  registry,  yet 
with  a  large  proportion  of  Jersey  blood, 
were  used  in  developing  this  strain.  Most 
of  these  cattle  were  of  good  quality  and  in 
appearance  were  like  pure-blood  Jerseys, 
but  they  could  not  have  been  registered  in 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  records.  As  foundation 
animals  for  starting  the  new  strain  of 
hornless  cattle  they  were  accepted. 


Keep  More  Live  Stock. 

[The  University  of  Wisconsin  sends 
out  the  following  article  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Henry  and  F.  B.  Morrison.  It  is  a 
strong,  condensed  statement  of  the  need 
of  more  live  stock  on  our  farms:] 

The  animals  of  the  farm  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  living  factories  that  are  con¬ 
tinuously  converting  their  food  into  prod¬ 
ucts  useful  to  man  A  fact  of  great  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  is  that  a  large  part  of 
the  food  they  consume  is  of  such  charac¬ 
ter  that  humans  cannot  directly  utilize 
it  themselves.  Among  the  products 
yielded  by  the  farm  animals  are  not  only 
articles  of  human  diet,  such  as  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs,  but  also  such  materials 
as  wool,  mohair  and  hides,  which  are 
needed  for  clothing  and  other  purposes. 
Another  product  of  greater  aggregate 
money  value  than  any  one  of  these  is 
the  work  performed  by  horses  and  other 
draft  animals.  Altogether,  the  farm  an¬ 
imals  of  the  United  States  yield  each 
year  products  worth  over  $5,000,000,000. 
a  sum  nearly  as  great  as  the  value  of  all 
the  crops  annually  harvested  on  our 
farms. 

As  the  population  of  our  country  be¬ 
comes  more  dense,  most  naturally  and 
properly  a  smaller  portion  of  the  crops 
raised  will  be  fed  to  animals  and  a  larger 
part  consumed  directly  by  humans.  This 
change  must  come  with  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  human  food,  since  even  high- 
producing  animals  are  able  to  convert 
only  a  part  of  the  feed  they  eat  into  food 
for  our  consumption.  Accordingly,  with 
our  increasing  population,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  census  statistics  to  show  that  the 
number  of  animals  on  our  farms  was 
failing  in  some  small  degree  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  people.  The  actual 
decrease  in  farm  animals  compared  with 
population  is,  however,  surprising.  While 
the  population  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  21  per  cent  during  the  decade 
1900  to  1910,  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  decreased,  and  the  number  of  swine 


increased  but  slightly.  This  indicates 
that  if  animal  products  are  to  hold  their 
present  important  place  in  the  diet  of  our 
people,  American  farmers  must  more 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  basic  advan¬ 
tages  of  stock  farming  and  better  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  and  methods  which 
are  essential  to  its  success. 

Lured  by  the  high  prices  which  have 
ruled  for  grain  and  other  crops  in  recent 
years,  many  farmers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  sold  their  crops  for  cash,  rather 
than  following  the  wiser  plan  of  market¬ 
ing  a  portion  through  the  feeding  of  live 
stock,  and  thereby  maintaining  a  bal¬ 
anced  agriculture.  Seldom  have  they 
realized  that  with  every  ton  of  grain  thus 
sold  they  are  removing  from  their  farms 
$7  to  $8  worth  of  fertility.  The  loss 
through  such  mining  of  the  soil  is  grad¬ 
ual,  but  in  a  comparatively  few  years 
there  will  result  none  the  less  surely 
worn  out  fields,  lacking  in  plant  food  and 
humus,  which  must  ever  afterwards  be 
fed  with  fertilizers  to  secure  fair  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  part  of  the  crops 
are  fed  to  live  stock  and  proper  care 
taken  of  the  resulting  manure,  most  of 
the  fertility  may  be  retained  on  the  farm, 
and  the  need  of  commercial  fertilizers 
long  delayed.  Under  intensive  stock 
farming,  where  more  or  less  milling  by¬ 
products  rich  in  fertilizing  constituents 
are  usually  purchased  and  fed  on  the 
farm,  the  land  will  even  become  richer 
and  more  productive  year  by  year. 


Live  Stock  Quarantine  Changes. 

The  stockyards  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  to  be  released  from 
quarantine  against  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  on  shipments  of  live  stock  coming 
from  areas  where  no  quarantine  exists. 
The  order  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  freeing  the  stockyards  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  September  2,  1915.  Shipments 
originating  in  quarantined  areas  cannot 
enter  these  yards  but  must  be  shipped 
directly,  for  immediate  slaughter,  to 
abattoirs  having  federal  inspection. 


Cutting  Silo  Corn. 

The  proper  time  for  cutting  corn  into 
the  silo  is  when  it  is  quite  well  matured, 
or  at  the  glazing  state.  Corn  siloed  too 
green  is  apt  to  be  too  acid  and  lacking  in 
feeding  value.  Corn  cur  and  allowed  to 
stand  or  dried  corn  would  need  water,  the 
amount  of  water  would  depend  on  how 
dry  th<>  corn  is.  However,  one  need  not 
be  afraid  to  use  a  good  stream  running  in 
the  blower  if  the  corn  has  dried  consider¬ 
ably.  I  have  filled  my  silos  with  corn  so 
dry  that  I  used  a  three-fourths-inch 
stream  of  water  running  into  the  blower 
and  the  silage  came  out  in  fine  shape. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  M. 


Number  of  Cows  to  Pasture. — If  I 
had  but  one  acre  of  Timothy  and  clover 
and  wanted  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  I 
would  keep  two  cows  and  stake  them  out. 
If  let  run  at  large  they  will  tramp  down 
as  much  as  they  will  eat.  Conditions 
would  have  to  be  good  to  keep  more  than 
one  cow  to  the  acre  at  large.  c.  l.  m. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Size  of  Stalls. — A  stall  for  an  1.100- 
pound  horse  should  be  at  least  eight  feet 
long  from  the  manger  to  the  heel  post, 
and  five  feet  in  width.  For  a  dairy  cow 
of  average  size  where  a  gutter  is  installed, 
four  feet,  eight  inches  from  the  stanchion 
point  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter  would  be 
appropriate.  The  gutter  should  be  14 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep,  and  the 
width  of  the  cow  stall  should  be  three 
feet  six  inches. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Medina  Holstein  Sale,  Medina,  O.,  Oct. 
7.  1915. 

The  Breeders’  Consignment  ISth  Sale, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12-13. 

The  Michigan  Consignment  Sale  Co., 
Ilowell,  Mich.,  Oct.  14,  1915. 

Berkshire  Swine  Sale,  Tompkins  Farm, 
I.ansdale,  Pa..  Oct.  14. 

Holstein  Sale,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
15-16. 

The  Lenawee  Countv  2d  Sale,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  Oct.  22,  1915. 

The  7th  Consignment  Sale,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y„  Nov.  15-16,  1915. 

The  first  Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Lari- 
vine,  N.  Y„  Nov.  17-18. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  15-16.  


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BUY  YOUR  FEEDS  DIRECT  MONEY 

Mill  foods,  Grain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten.  Ask  Prices. 

BARTLETT  CO.,  -  Jackson,  Mich. 


SALE — ""O'  1  o"  huiuui  JOHN 


FOR  SALE— Milch  Goats  and  Mature  Tog.  Bucks 

J.  G.  GREENE,  -  K.  3,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

7  weeks’  old.  Price,  $5. 

Hilltop  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  12,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


Young  registered  Berkshire  boar— proven  desirable 

breeder;  high  class;  almost  pork  price  for  imme¬ 
diate  sale.  Also  few  choice  young  pigs.  Don’t  delay. 
Pedigree  Eerkshiresat  bargains.  TWIN  ORCHARDS,  Vestal,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Branford  Farms  Berkshires 

Headed  by  the  following  GREAT  BOARS  : 

LEE  PREMIERS  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
LEE  PREMIERS’  MASTERPIECE 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

We  are  now  offering  bred  and  open  sows— 
Service  boars  and  pigs,  both  sexes.  Buy  a 
sow  bred  to.  or  a  pig  by  Lee  Premier's  Rival, 
the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned.  Bred,  raised 
and  owned  by  Branford  Farms.  Daughtersof 
his  will  be  bred  to  Branford  Artful  Rival,  the 
boar  who  did  such  good  work  for  A.  J.  Love- 
joy  &  Son.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Specify 
your  desires,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
them.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


DON’T  FAIL  TO  ATTEND  THE 
GREAT  DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 


SIIEE  HP  

RAMB0UILLETS 

FOR  SALE 

We  have  a  few  first  class 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes 

bred  directly  from  our  own  importa¬ 
tion  from 

BARON  VON  HOMEYER 


Markham  &  Puffer,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


DELAINE  RAMS-^,Xodanones. 

WEATHERBY & 


mutton  eombina- 
Priced  low. 

SON,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  •];*  „ u'  in?>fth  Ram- 

bouilett,  Dorset,  Liucoln.Cotswoldand  Cheviot  Rams 
and  Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroc  aim  Es¬ 
sex  sows  and  boars,  all  ages  Prices  right.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  8  SON,  Lodi,  N  Y 


to  be  held  on 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14TH,  1915  at 
1  o’clock  P.  M.  at 

TOMPKINS  Farm,  Lansdale,  Penna. 

65  Head  of  high  class  slock  will  be  sold  in. 
eluding.  Herd  boars.  Bred  sows,  sows  with 
litters,  bred  gilts,  and  young  open  gilts. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  us  to  William  Riis, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
live  pigs,  their  first  litters;  after  being  on  shipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling  9, OnO  miles.  Selected  boars 
and  bred  sows  for  sale.  H.CJH.B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.T 


Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  be 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  1  probably  will  lie  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  requirements,  they  will  have  been  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
■  Man  will  feel  at  home  and  have  his  mind  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  busy  season  conies. 

K.  Y.  liDCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  .  Marbledale,  Conn 


EerKsliires 

Bargains  iu  boars  all  ages;  sows  bred  or  open. 
Sep;,  pigs.  $10.  Best  breeding,  type  and  quality. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Berkshire  BoarT.'S, 

imliviihial.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.'S  FARM.  Binoliamlon.H.Y. 


RFRK9HIRF 9 — The  long,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
DLfiiXOninLO  (U-own  for  breedersand  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  light.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


CEW  CHOICE  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  AND  BOARS 

r  from  last  spring's  litters,  $10  each  but  worth  $15. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.Y. 


For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N  Y. 


Pedigree  Chester  Whiles  .’EV'gC'iX* 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.  WHITES-Shr,‘".,vra 

pigs.  '1  hev  gi ve  s  a  t  i  s  f  a  e  t  i  o  n.  WAYSIDE 
FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
Page,  (Owner),  63  Cortlandlf  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Registered DurocYearling  Boars  ^°"gdeeor 

for  sale.  Price,  $30 each.  OGDEN  FARMS.  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.’*-?,*?  iSrt.K 

prolific  stock.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.'S— BRED  GILTS— $25 

Boars,  3  months,  $10;  four  months,  $12.  Pigs,  2 
months,  $8.  Herbert  Halth,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C/s  &  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars,  gilts,  bred  sows,  pigs 
for  immediate  shipment.  Trios  at  2  mos., 

$25;  at  3  mos.,  $40.  All  stock  registered. 
Large,  Healthy,  Prolific  parent  stock. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  .  liellvale,  New  York 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  I) CROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding  C,  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y . 


Registered  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  Ewes.  Beet  of  breeding.  Prices  right. 

J.  A.  LEGERWOOD,  .  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshiresiggff 

IF  you  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
or  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  “book¬ 
let”  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N  Y. 


rpRamc  «"d  ram  lambs.  A'so. 
c  ltd  1113  25  good  ewes  for  sale. 

SONS,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


sale— Registered  Hampshire  Ram  “g 

cockerels.  G.  Hrundage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


Hampshire-Down 

Ewes  forsale.  Write  forprices.  ellis  tiger.  Gladstone,  n.j. 


Registered  Shropshi 

E.  E.  STEVENS  & 


H ORSES 


250  Mules  for  Sale 

I  now  have  250  Mules  for  private  sale,  consisting  of 
four  months’  old  mule  colts.  Yearling  mules,  two 
i  year  old  green  mules,  and  broken  mules  of  all  sizes 
and  age.  Come  to  see  my  stock;  they  are  for  sale 
at  my  stables  in  York.  Pa.  JOE  KINDIG. 

EXCELLENT  FAMILY  MARE  FOR  SALE 

Also  harness  and  surrey.  Mare  is  sound,  kind, 
true  anywhere;  an  extra  driver.  Weighs  Lino 
■and  in  foal  t<>  Keg.  Percheron  stallion.  Price.  $250; 
includes  surre\  and  harness  in  good  condition. 

L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  .  Middlebury,  Yt. 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


FOR  Q  A  I  17— Thoroughbred  Percheron  Mare 
1  '-'IN  sJ/Al-iI-i  Colts  foaled  in  1913,  (Spring.) 

R.  Grace,  La  Grangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  A  Very  Fine  Cob-;“”=*”r.ffl'.k,;* 

lion — weight  9151bs.  For  further  particulars  write  to 
George  A.  McKeeu,  Farmington  Falls,  Me. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  Middlefleld,  Ohio 


Doss  and  Ferrets 


Excellent 


AirpHfllpTprriprq“M!lle  p«ps.  $to  each. 

AllcUalc  lemurs  pedigree.  Eligible  to  register. 

J.  GUY  LESIIER,  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


OORANG  AIRED  ALESln^“trLoewp, Ices: 

COMPO  KENNELS,  Greens  Farms,  Conn. 


AIREDALE  PUPS 

five  months  old;  with  pedigree.  Cheap. 

G.  F.  KIMBALL,  -  W  ells  River,  Vt. 


IIPCDAI  C  DIIDQ  -From  registered  stock.  Hollis 
AlntUALC  rUro  Kennels,  Halladay,  Bedford,  Mas*. 


Pnllin  D.in«— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
GOIlie  rUpS  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FnYhmmHo- Dogs,  Bitches,  Pups.  Pedigreed.  Guar 

rUAIIUUIIUS  jmteed.  FieldFoxhound  Kennels, Somers, Conn. 

For  Sale-Fine  Airedale  Puppies ^Lwre,caoS 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


Booklet  and  price  list  free. 


DU  ROCS  SERE  iso 


$14 pair,  notnkin.  Ped.  Write 

WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
E.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE~rfrf°sae 

C.  D.  MURRAY',  -  It.  3,  New  London,  Ohio 


F^ri-ntc  frar^alfa- Either  color,  large  or 
r  erreis  loroalc  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co  .  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Insure  Bigger  Pig  Profits  jfp 

Buy  Jersey  Reds — they  pay  best.  Turn  any  common 
feed  into  uncommonly  fine  meat,  most  desired  by  3S 

packing  houses.  My  free  Book  of  Facts  tells  jflf. 

how  to  raise  hogs  that  average  ^  I 

300  to  375  pounds  in  9  months  !  y 

Write  for  it  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Box  1  1  Moorestown,  N.  J 
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How  Much  For  Wintering  Cattle 


One  of  our  readers  in  Eastern  New 
York  says  he  has  plenty  of  feed  but  no 
stock  and  he  would  like  to  know  the 
terms  upon  which  cattle  are  wintered  on 
shares.  What  terms  would  be  right  for 
wintering  last  Spring  calves  and  two- 
year-old  cattle?  Would  it  be  fair  to  win¬ 
ter  a  cow  that  is  to  freshen  in  the  Spring 
for  the  calf  and  the  use  of  the  cow  for 
next  Summer? 

What  will  be  fair  for  the  wintering  of 
a  cow  will  depend  upon  conditions.  In 
our  locality  it  will  hardly  pay  the  cost 
of  wintering  to  get  the  calf  and  milk  the 
cow  in  the  Spring.  This  too.  is  indefin¬ 
ite.  Suppose  the  cow  freshens  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March.  There  will  be  two  months 
to  milk  the  cow  before  time  to  turn  out 
to  grass.  In  April  and  May  a  cow  must 
be  a  good  one  to  pay  her  way,  unless 
milk  is  worth  more  than  with  us,  and 
March  is  only  a  little  better.  Much 
would  depend  upon  the  cow.  Ordinarily 
a  cow  that  freshens  in  March  will  give 
quite  a  hit  of  milk  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary  or  the  first  of  February,  but  here 
again  the  cow  is  the  uncertain  factor. 
The  question  does  not  say  that  the  cow 
gives  milk  this  Fall  and  Winter,  but  if 
so,  and  the  cow  is  a  good  one,  she  ought 
to  be  profitable  enough  to  pay  for  her 
keeping  for  the  entire  Winter.  If  the 
cow  is  dry  until  say  the  first  or  middle 
of  March.  I  do  not  think  she  would  pay 
for  her  feed  for  the  200  days  by  the  milk 
for  the  two  months  or  so  and  an  ordinary 
grade  calf. 

Authorities  differ  so  as  to  the  cost  of 
keeping  cows,  that  it  is  as  well  for  us  to 
do  our  own  figuring.  In  this  case  it 
seems  likely  that  the  farmer  who  has 
feed  and  no  cattle  desires  to  feed  out  the 
stuff  he  has  right  there  on  the  farm  in 
order  to  save  the  fertility  from  the  fodder 
to  use  on  the  farm.  In  that  case  he  may 
be  figuring  how  he  can  do  this  without 
loss,  hut  with  no  particular  gain  except 
as  indicated.  In  that  case  he  may  figure 
the  value  of  the  hay  and  other  roughage 
a  little  lower  than  the  market  value,  per¬ 
haps.  For  example,  hay  with  us  seems 
to  he  likely  to  sell  for  $35  a  ton  this 
"Winter  at  the  barn.  I  would  figure  it 
fed  on  the  farm  at  not  over  $12.  The 
grain  must  he  charged  usually  at  market 
value  at  least,  and  if  bought  at  the  feed 
store  there  will  be  the  hauling  besides. 
Silage  might  he  figured  at  $3,  while  some 
of  the  experts  make  it  $5.  A  cow  that 
gives  15  pounds  of  milk  a  day  the  first 
of  November  and  is  coming  fresh  the 
fifteenth  of  March  should  give  milk  until 
the  first  of  February,  and  up  to  that  time 
she  ought  to  produce  750  pounds  of  milk. 
From  March  15th  to  May  20  she  should 
give  1,800  pounds.  This  milk  I  would 
figure  at  $10  with  us.  The  feed  might 
be  two  tons  of  hay  or  its  equivalent,  and 
the  grain  would  be  from  four  to  six 
pounds  a  day  until  she  freshens  and 
eight  pounds  after.  The  grain  is  worth 
close  to  $20  and  the  hay  might  as  well 
be  counted  $25.  On  this  figuring  the 
cow  would  he  debtor  to  an  additional  five 
dollars  less  the  value  of  the  calf.  There 
is  nothing  figured  for  labor  here.  It  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  the  cow  how  much  feed 
she  will  require  and  what  amount  of 
milk  she  will  give,  and  it  depends  also 
on  the  man  whether  he  can  afford  to 
sell  the  feed  on  this  basis  and  do  the 
work  for  so  little  pay. 

If  it  is  worth  $45  to  winter  a  cow  for 
200  days,  it  must  be  worth  $35  or  $40 
to  winter  a  two-year-old  that  is  coming 
fresh  next  Spring.  Last  Spring  calves, 
however,  can  be  kept  for  less  money.  I 
would  want  a  calf  to  have  a  little  grain, 
say  two  pounds  a  day,  worth  $6  or  $7.  I 
would  estimate  a  ton  of  hay  at  $12,  mak¬ 
ing  $20  for  the  feed.  This  is  figuring 
rather  low,  I  believe,  and  does  not  take 
any  account  of  labor.  Other  localities 
might  differ  somewhat,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  a  judge  this  may  give  some  basis  for 
figuring.  In  this  I  am  not  estimating 
how  cheaply  cattle  can  be  wintered,  but 
trying  to  estimate  the  cost  of  feed  as  I 
v  onld  want  them  fed  if  mine,  and  so  that 
they  will  come  out  in  fine  condition  in 
the  Spring.  If  I  were  to  take  the  stock 
to  winter  I  would  want  something  for  the 
work.  It  is  claimed  that  a  cow  will  re¬ 
quire  150  hours  labor  during  the  entire 
year  to  feed  and  care  for  her,  and  do  the 
milking,  etc.  The  larger  part  of  this 
comes  during  the  200  days  while  in  the 
stable,  but  at  that  season  labor  may  not 
cost  as  much  as  in  Summer,  and  there  is 


a  period  when  she  does  not  have  to  be 
milked,  if  she  freshens  in  the  Spring. 

ir.  II.  LYON. 


The  New  England  Milk  Situation. 

Development  of  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  fore¬ 
most,  thing  of  importance  to  think  of  in 
discussion  of  preparedness  of  the  United 
States  for  war,  are  the  words  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Walsh  at  the  recent  fair  at  Wake¬ 
field,  Mass.,  and  many  believe  these  as 
true  words  as  were  ever  spoken,  as  are 
also  his  discussion  of  the  Massachusetts 
milk  question.  In  regard  to  this  he  says: 
“The  situation  has  become  serious  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  way  the  milk  output 
lias  decreased  in  the  past  few  years,  as 
about  5,000  cows  per  year  are  killed  or 
sold  and  not  replaced.”  He  believes  the 
State  will  have  to  regulate  this  matter 
or  take  full  control,  as  farmers  have  in 
the  past  few  years  been  unable  to  dispose 
of  their  product  profitably,  while  the 
price  of  good  milk  to  consumers  is  all 
the  way  from  10  to  25  cents  per  quart. 

During  the  past  hot  spell  tire  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  cream  possibly  has  nev¬ 
er  been  equalled  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  New. England.  This  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Enough  fresh  wholesome  milk  could  not 
be  obtained  at  any  price  to  supply  the 
demand.  I  was  calling  at  a  milk  plant 
office  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago,  and  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  our  conversation  was  con¬ 
tinually  interrupted  by  telephone  calls 
for  milk,  all  of  which  had  to  be  turned 
down,  as  the  day’s  available  supply  was 
long  before  exhausted.  On  the  same  day 
at  another  milk  plant  outside  of  Boston, 
the  same  situation  existed,  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  inside  the  manager  said  :  “I  must 
have  10  cans  of  extra  milk  at  once ;  can’t 
you  tell,  me  where  to  get  it?”  I  fool¬ 
ishly  said  :  “I  will  get.  it  for  you  to  ac¬ 
commodate  you,”  thinking  I  knew  just 
where  I  could  place  my  hands  on  it  by 
getting  a  can  or  two  each  at  small  pi  ..  os 
where  one  or  two  cows  were  kept,  hut 
the  product  was  used  as  the  rule  at  home. 
I  had  always  been  able  to  get  it  in  the 
past  and  thought  I  could  now  At  ail  of 
the  places  either  some  one  else  was  ahead 
of  me  or  the  cows  were  dry  and  their 
own  supply  was  obtained  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  illustrates  the  situation  as 
it  has  existed,  and  while  it  will  not  be 
as  bad  for  the  next  few  weeks  yet  a 
shortage  is  apt  to  exist  to  some  extent 
for  a  while  yet,  unless  a  price  is  offered 
that  will  encourage  the  buying  in  of 
fresh  cows  in  various  cases  to  meet  the 
normal  demand.  I  believe  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion  idea  in  local  sections  where  enough 
supply  could  be  obtained  would  help  rem¬ 
edy  situations  of  this  kind,  as  a  surplus 
large  or  small  would  usually  be  carried 
which  could  be  used  to  supply  the  times 
of  excess  demand.  A  continual  supply  of 
near-by  milk  in  the  future  is  going  to  be 
needed  to  supply  the  demand  that  now 
exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist.  I  am 
sure  tin*  New  England  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  is  composed  largely  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  districts  outside  of  Massachusetts, 
largely  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  while  some  of  these  can  help  supply 
a  reasonably  fresh  product,  those  who 
send  a  large  supply  from  the  northern 
section  and  from  Maine  and  New  York 
are  not  able  to  do  this,  and  their  product 
has  to  be  pasteurized  or  cooked  to  kill 
the. harmful  germs  and  keep  the  milk  in 
salable  condition.  As  the  latter  are 
more  numerous  than  the  farmer  perhaps 
they  naturally  are  not  interested  in  fav¬ 
oring  legislation  in  Massachusetts  that 
will  tend  to  run  down  their  product  or 
curtail  their  market.  Naturally  one 
would  think  Massachusetts  and  near-by 
New  Hampshire  farmers  would  push  for¬ 
ward  some  movement  to  obtain  or  create 
a  market  for  their  fresh  produce  at  a 
better  price  than  their  long  distance 
friends  could  expect,  yet  nothing  seems 
to  be  doing,  as  all  movements  for  im¬ 
provements  come  from  consumers  or  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  studying  the  situation 
and  see  the  point.  a.  e.  p. 


On  September  15,  at  Florham  Farms, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  Jos.  L.  Hope  offered  81 
head  of  Guernseys,  which  brought  at  auc¬ 
tion  $43,235,  this  being  an  average  of 
$533.76.  The  highest  price,  $2,500,  was 
paid  for  Florham  Gold  Lassie,  while  the 
young  bull,  Florham  Admiral,  but  a  few 
months  old,  brought  $825.  Two  other 
young  animals  were  secured  as  herd  head¬ 
ers,  one  at  $700  and  another  at  $500. 
Fully  400  persons  were  present  and 
among  them  a  great  many  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  breeders  of  Guernseys. 


Ayrshire  champion  Lily  of  Willowmoor 
22269,  bred  and  owned  by  J.  W.  Clise, 
Redmond,  Washington,  has  just  finished 
her  fifth  consecutive  official  record  for 
advanced  registry,  making  a  cumulative 
record  of  84,991  lbs  of  milk,  and  3,362.35 
lbs.  of  fat  with  3.84  per  cent,  fat  average 
for  the  five  years,  making  her  the  five 
year  champion  of  the  breed.  This  record 
is  worthy  of  study,  in  that  it  shows  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  staying  quality  of 
the  Ayrshire  cow,  giving  an  average  of 
16,991  lbs.  of  milk  and  672.47  lbs.  of 
fat  for  five  years,  she  now  stands  in  first 
place  as  a  long  term  cow. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  (10)  Well-Grown  Beautiful  Holstein  Heifers 

nil  aired  by  bull  from  Cornell  University  herd,  bred 
to  freshen  winter  1916.  Sold  subject  to  tuberculin 
test,  if  desired.  Address,  Samuel  Davis,  Le  Raysville,  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  GET  DAIRY  HOLSTEINS 

October  IStli  and.  16tli 

At  the  Sale  in  the  Peck  Dairy  Barn,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

I 

Cows  and  heifers  that  will  make  money  for  their  purchasers. 
Good  young  bulls  from  cows  with  official  records. 
Heifer  calves  of  the  largest  producing  strains. 

A  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  a  cow  that  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  pro¬ 
duction  from  three-quarters,  32.42  lb.  butter.  Also  a  daughter  of  the  same  sire. 

A  son  of  the  $50,000  bull  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  from  a  30-lb.  daughter  of  a 
33-lb.  cow.  And  a  daughter  of  the  Alcartra  Bull.  A  grandly  bred  three- year-old 
bull  from  a  30-lb.  granddaughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

A  son  of  Sir  Woodcrest  Korndyke  Kate  De  Kol  from  a  30-lb  cow.  He  is  full 
brother  to  a  cow  that  made  36.15  lb.  butter  in  seven  days. 

Send  for  catalog,  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and 

ATTEND  THIS  SALE 

For  catalogs  write  the  sale  managers 

HOLSTEIN  SALES  COMPANY,  102  West  Chicago  St.,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

^ — — — 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Spending  $1?0,000  for  Holstein  owner*.  In 

the  twelve  months  preceding  April  30,  1915,  upp  oxi- 
nintely  $170,000  was  expended  by  the  Holstein-Erie- 
sian  Association  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  The  effect  of  this  expenditure  and  ils 
attendant  labors  is  evidenced  by  a  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Association  in  membership  and  the 
almost  universal  popularity  of  the  “Black-and 
Whites”  in  America.  An  owner  of  the  pnreb  ed 
Holstein  cattle  benefits  dir  ectly  and  indirectly  from 
every  dollar  disbursed  in  the  exploitation  of  pure¬ 
bred  Registered  Holstcins.  Investigate  the  big 
“  Black-and- Whites.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Tss  BARGAIN  WEEK  AT  SPRUCE  FARM 

Holstein  Bull,  eleven  months  old,  ready  for  service, 
a  grandson  of  the  great  Pontiac  Korndyke;  two 
heifers,  seven  and  nine  mouths  old,  dam  of  sire 
tests  5.4  fat,  and  5.4  milk  at  the  creamery  draws 
72  cents  a  hundred  lbs  premium  Price  of  each, 
registered,  $75.  Four  Choster  Whit6  sows,  a  year 
old  and  perloet  specimens,  price  should  lie  $50,  but 
for  this  sale  have  slashed  below  the  profit  line. 
They  go  in  at  $30  or  $100  for  the  lot.  Six  weeks  pigs, 
either  sex,  $6  each.  POULTRY — Six  White  Rock  pul¬ 
lets  and  two  cockerels  well  grown  and  winners  of 
three  prizes,  $12.  The  same  number,  same  quality 
and  same  price  in  Buff  Rocks,  Silver,  Brown  and 
Black  Leghorns.  Pair  White  Chinese  geese,  young 
and  old,  $5.  Pair  White  Runner  ducks,  only  $2. 
GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  -  Howells,  14.  Y. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  COWS 

High  Grade  and  Registered 

HOLSTEINS— Several  Hundred 

now  listed  for  sale  by  our  members.  These  are 
mostly  fall  cows,  but  include  many  pure-bred 
heifers  ami  bulls.  Chenango  has  tiie  most  dairy 
cows  to  the  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  We  have  had  no  foot  ami  mouth  disease. 
For  further  information  write  or  cull  at 
FARM  ISUREAU,  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Special  Price 

ON  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Calves  and  yearlings.  Send  for  list,  stating 
class  and  age  of  animal  you  want.  We 
can  ana  will  please  you. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?nereams^ 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Sou  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whoso  Dam  has  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

100  Extra  high  grade  Holstein  cows  served 
to  come  fresh  in  Aug .  Sept  and  Oct. 
Served  to  Reg.  bulls.  They  are  milking 
good  now.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 
Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dapt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 
COWS  for  SALE 

To  settle  the  Estate  of  Irvin  F.  Wilcox,  late  of 
Camden,  N.  Y.  I  offer  for  sale  ten  cows,  ages: 
One  8  years;  One  7  years;  Four  4  years  and  Four 
3  years.  Now  milking  or  due  to  freshen  next 
month.  Bred  to  32-lb.  hull.  Very  low  prices  to 
close  estate  at  once.  Photos,  description,  prices, 
etc.  furnished  on  request. 

ROBERT  E.  WILCOX 

Court  House  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

An  exceptional  offer  of  purebred  cows,  heifers 
and  calves.  Many  to  freshen  soon.  Also  desirable 
grade  cows  of  both  breeds.  Single  animalsor  car  lots. 
Bulls  and  bull  calves  at  the  lowest  prices  we  ever 
offered  them.  A  few  Percheron  colts. 

Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Association 
C.  O.  Carman,  Sec’y.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Reg-  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calve!s 


choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull,  $75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-acre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

HILLHURST  FARM  MUN  NW  1>^°Y* 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

40  high  grade  Holstein  yearlings,  $36  each.  6  bulls 
2  to  6  months  old,  Grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
from  A.  It.  O.  dams,  $50  to  $75  each.  Uoistein 
heifer  and  bull  calves,  $15  each,  express  paid  in  lots 
of  5.  Registered  and  high  grade  cows  at.  very  low 
prices.  It  EAR  AN  BROS..  TI  LLY,  NEW  lOIlK 

sale— High-Grade  Holstein  Heifers"^  ™nth* 

GEO.  DAVIBSON,  -  Annapolis,'  Md. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  tc  select 
from.  E.  P.  Saunders  <&  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y, 


Young  Stock  forSaIe-«evevsefn,m 

grade  tuberculin-tested  cows  sired  by  fine  registered 
Holstein  Bull.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Address 

WILLIAM  BROOKS,  Supt.,  Hungerkill  Farm.Voorheesville,  N.Y. 

Holstein  Servicp.  Bull- ,®!'an<lsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 
nuisiem  obiy  lb  Dull  (iyK0  and  King  Seeis 

toll)  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

Ontario  Don  Pinfin— ,,orn'  Sept.30,1914.  show 

UniCtnUUUnneTje  Holstein:  more  than  half 
white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  30.61  lb.  hull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twill  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos 
Price,  $250,  and  wo-th  20  ordinary  hulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  CULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  ror  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  HIE  YATES  FIRMS,  Orchard  I’urk,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o ! 

Offer.  HIE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chit leiianao.  N.Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE— PR,CES ,  S75  oo  tosiso.oo 

ncHui  run  oenviue  ReKisteredll0|SteiI1!Uld 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  A  Iso  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS.  RYE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonvillc,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  w/tRMiE.  9VI  ibs.FM' 

Large  and  E.conom\ca\  production  is  the, 
key  to  larger  profits.  The  Guernsey  Cow 
is  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit . 

Shall  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.tt. 


A  GUERNSEY  BULL^*^  & 

dams  dam  average  over  600  1  »>s.  fat.  Is  this  the 
kind  you  want?  <125.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

one  month  to  fourteen  months  old:  fashionably 
bred;  good  size.  A  part  from  A.  R.  stock.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.  RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


DEG.  GUERNSEY  BULL— 4  months.  Masher 

n  Sequel  strain,  $31).  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius.  New  York 


For  Sale -3  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

1  Heifer  with  calf.  Very  cheap.  Fine  stock. 

CHAS.  HARMAN,  Supt.,  Hopeland  Est.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

THREE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

One,  two  and  four  '  ears  old.  Solid  color.  By  grand¬ 
son  of  “Champion  Flying  Fox”(  Lawson’s  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollar  Dull).  Dams  are  among  very  best  cows. 
Mine  is  a  working  herd,  never  pampered  or  forced 
for  big  record,  in  our  county  testing  association 
last  year  it  scored  the  highest  test  as  a  herd  and  for 
individual  cow.  Either  bull  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  most  exacting  buyer.  Farm  in  Rut¬ 
land  county,  Vt.  1  want  to  buy  a  good  young  bull. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Aditiess 
4*  K.  P.  PINE,  -  -  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  JERSEYS 

A  calf  bargain.  This  bull  calf  wiis  dropped  2-22-15. 
Solid  light  fawn,  black  tongue  and  switch.  Dam  is 
a  40-lb.  per  day  cow.  Sire’s  dam  finished  test  9-1-15 
■  ith  about  6  0  lb*,  buffer.  DELAWARE  CO. 
JERSEY  BREEDERS  ASSO.,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 


HoroforH  fiattlA  and  B«rkshi-i!  Swine.  Stock  of 
ncicltliu  value  all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale 
Ausable  Valley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  York 


Fosterfields  Herd 

HEIFElt  CALVES— FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

CHARLES  0.  FOSTER,  Rox  173,  Jlurrlstonn,  Now  Jersey 


FOR  PRODUCTION 

RnrristArdrl 


- .  -.  .  N01  D0WN- 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  tvpe 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  803  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Will  Butter  Making  Pay? 

Will  it  pay  me  to  keep  cows  and  make 
butter  when  I  have  to  buy  hay?  I  have 
oat  straw  and  cornstalks,  but  very  little 
hay.  I  can  probably  average  35  cents 
per  pound  for  butter,  and  at  present  I 
have  two  cows,  one  Jersey  and  the  other 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  These  cows  give 
very  rich  milk,  and  I  get  from  12  to  Hi 
quarts  per  cow  on  pasture  (pasture  is 
rather,  poor ) .  Would  it  nay  me  to  buy 
a  few  more  cows  and  buy  hay  to  feed 
them,  and  how  many  cows  would  it  pay 
me  to  buy  on  the  grain  I  have  on  my 
fa  rid?  I  have  a  team  of  horses  to  feed 
and  have  at  present  ISO  bushels  of  oats 
and  /seven  acres  of  fair  corn.  The  stalks 
are  middling  high  and  the  corn  ought  to 
average  me  75  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
also  have  eight  acres  of  buckwheat  in  my 
peach  orchard,  most  of  which  is  very 
good.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what 
returns  I  might  expect,  provided  you 
think  it  advisable  to  keep  some  cows? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  i„  k.  r. 

I  suppose  that  I  might  answer  this 
question  Yankee  fashion,  by  asking  an¬ 
other.  If  so,  I  would  ask  our  correspond¬ 
ent  how  fast  a  horse  can  trot  and  how 
many  oats  it  will  take  to  make  him  trot 
that  fast?  lie  would  probably  tell  me  that 
some  horses  will  eat  a  half  bushel  of  oats 
and  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
while  other  horses  will  eat  more  and 
that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
make  them  trot  at  all.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  is  a  natural  trotter,  bred  lo 
trot,  and  trained  and  handled  in  the  most 
expert  manner,  while  the  other  is  a 
drafter,  bred  and  developed  to  move  a 
great  load  at  a  slow  pace.  It  is  so  with 
this  cow  question.  For  a  cow  to  be  profit¬ 
able  as  a  dairy  proposition,  she  must  first 
be  a  dairy  cow,  and  then  she  must  be 
handled  in  a  reasonably  scientific  manner 
Some  cows  will  not  pay  their  keep  under 
any  conditions,  and  the  best  cow  on 
earth  will  not  return  a  profit  unless  she 
be  intelligently  fed  and  handled. 

Probably  the  greatest  profit  that  L. 
E.  P.  will  be  able  to  realize  by  buying 
more  cows  will  be  in  the  fact  that  he 
will  be  able  to  turn  otherwise  waste  prod¬ 
uct  into  a  marketable  commodity,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  said  waste  prod¬ 
uct  to  enrich  his  farm.  With  two  cows  a 
silo  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but  if  four  or 
five  cows  were  bought,  one  could  put  up 
a  silo  12x24  and  put  this  corn  into  it 
It  might  not  be  best  to  put  in  all  the 
ears,  but  pick  off  the  best  and  cut  the 
poor  corn  in  with  the  stalks;  or,  if  im¬ 
practicable  to  build  a  silo,  one  might 
stack  the  husked  fodder  in  small  stacks 
and  then  cut  or  shred  enough  to  last 
a  fewr  days  at  a  time,  according  to  the 
weather.  These  cut  stalks  should  bo 
moistened,  and  piled  up  to  sweat,  but  not 
enough  of  them  to  last  until  they  should 
meld  or  rot. 

With  the  ground  corn  and  oats  I 
would  feed  cottonseed  meal  to  all  cows 
in  warm  weather,  to  Holsteins  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  I  would  add  linseed  meal  to 
the  ration  in  Winter  for  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cows.  This  is  because  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  tends  to  make  the  butter 
hard  or  “tallowy,”  which  is  what  Hol¬ 
stein  butter  needs,  but  Jersey  or  Guern¬ 
sey  does  not. 

I  would  feed  a  bushel  or  thereabouts 
of  the  silage  or  cut  stalks  to  each  cow 
in  the  morning,  with  the  grain  ration 
fed  on  top  of  the  fodder.  Then,  after 
the  cow  is  watered,  a  light  ration  of  hay. 
Another  ration  of  fodder  with  grain  at 
milking  time,  and  then  a  good  manger 
full  of  straw  for  her  to  chew  on  and  re¬ 
flect  over  through  the  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  clean  out  the  left-over  straw  for 
bedding. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed 
the  buckwheat  to  the  cows.  Buckwheat 
middlings  is  a  first  rate  protein  feed  where 
milk  production  alone  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  it  makes  a  very  poor  quality 
of  butter,  white  and  soft.  As  a  grain 
ration  I  would  suggest  two  pounds  of 
crushed  oats,  two  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
four  pounds  of  cornmeal,  two  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  two  pounds  of  ground 
oil  cake ;  this  to  be  divided  into  two 
feeds  and  fed  on  the  cut  corn  fodder  or 
silage  at  morning  and  evening.  Twelve 
pounds  of  grain  is  a  pretty  good  feed 
for  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows  in  full  flow 
of  milk,  but  of  course  some  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  will  profitably  handle  more.  It 
is  generally  policy  slowly  to  increase  the 


cow’s  ration  so  long  as  she  responds  by 
an  increased  flow  of  milk,  at  a  ratio  of 
about  four  pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound 
of  grain  fed  to  a  Holstein,  and  three 
to  one  for  the  richer  milking  breeds.  We 
must  remember  that  this  is  not  a  war 
munition  proposition,  and  that  we  must 
utilize  the  by-products  to  make  any  kind 
of  a  dividend.  The  skim-milk  can  be 
best  utilized  by  feeding  it  to  a  good  pure¬ 
bred  heifer  calf.  Not  having  the  calf, 
feed  it  to  hens  or  pigs,  and  the  purebred 
hens  or  pigs  will  generally  return  a  big¬ 
ger  profit  than  the  scrubs. 

On  most  farms  the  manure  is  worth 
a  great  deal,  and  probably  the  best  way 
to  save  it  is  to  keep  tight  cement  gut¬ 
ters  behind  your  cows,  with  the  soiled 
bedding  in  the  bottom  to  absorb  the 
liquids.  Then  clean  the  stable  at  least 
once  every  day  and  haul  the  manure 
directly  to  the  field  where  it  is  needed. 
This  question  of  building  up  the  farm  by 
keeping  a  good  herd  of  cows  is  a  big  thing 
in  itself,  but  of  course  we  don’t  wish  to 
keep  cows  just  for  the  added  fertility, 
i  Every  man  has  to  work  these  things  out 
for  himself.  A  lot  depends  on  the  cow, 
and  a  lot  more  on  the  man.  If  you  are 
inclined  that  way  and  have  confidence  in 
yourself,  go  to  it,  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  win  out. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Garget. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  conta¬ 
gious  garget,  and  what  would  you  give 
a  cow  afflicted  with  it  to  keep  her  from 
going  dry?  c.  n.  M. 

New  York. 

Make  it  a  rule  instantly  to  isolate  and 
keep  isolated  until  well,  any  cow  that 
shows  anything  wrong  with  her  udder, 
as  such  diseases  are  liable  to  prove  con¬ 
tagious,  and  are  spread  by  the  milker’s 
hands,  or  contact,  or  pus  or  abnormal 
milk  allowed  to  get  onto  the  floors  and 
gutters.  Bathe  the  udder  three  times  a 
day  with  hot  water  and  then  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  fluid  extracts 
of  belladonna  leaves  and  poke  root  and 
six  parts  of  warm  melted  lard  or  sweet 
oil,  or  apply  a  hot  poultice  of  spent  hops, 
or  of  oatmeal  porridge.  Milk  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Give  half  an  ounce 
each  of  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke  root 
twice  daily  in  water  until  the  attack 
subsides.  Severe  attacks  commonly  ruin 
the  cow  for  dairying.  Where  boils  form  at 
the  bases  of  the  teats  swab  them  once 
daily  with  tincture  of  iodine.  When  the 
lotion  advised  above  does  not  seem  effect¬ 
ive,  substitute  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
mercurial  ointment  and  two  parts  of  soft 
soap  or  lard.  A.  S.  A. 


Originator  of  Modem  turn  her  head  f  reely  in  any  direc- 
Barn  Equipment  rection.  No  cracks  or  crevices 
in  the  construction  to  catch  and  hold  dirt.  High 
Built-Up  Curb  (11  inches)  keeps  cows  from  nosing 
out  feed  and  wasting  it. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers  pay  for  themselves  In  a 
few  months.  The  boy  can  do  a  man’s  work;  no  loss 
of  liquid  manure;  no  dangerous  ratchets  or  brakes  to 
get  out  of  order;  carrier  stands  safely  at  any  height, 
loaded  or  empty;  one  pound  pull  on  hoisting  chain 
raises  forty  pounds  in  the  box. 

New  Free  Books 

Louden  Barn  Plans  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
if  you  build  a  barn.  Fifty-six  barn  plans,  hoi?  bouses,  hay 
sheds,  etc.,  described  in  detail.  It  is  free  if  you  will  tell  us 
bow  many  cows,  horses  and  other  stock  you  want  to  house 
Louden  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  Catalog  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  on  the  subject  ever  published.  It  is  full  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  facta  that  every  dairyman  should  know. 

Louden  Litter.  Feed.  Merchandise  and  Milk  Can  Car¬ 
rier  Catalog  is  chock-full  of  dollar-saving  information  on 
carriers.  Send  for  it.  Discard  the  disagreeable  wheelbar¬ 
row  for  the  "Louden  Way." 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company,  (185> 

2612  Briggs  Ave.  (Eat.  1887)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on 
bow  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective — Not  Expensive. 


Raise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$eoo  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milkorbutterand 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
its  feed, by  raisingiton 


RAISE 

YOUR 

CALVES 


WITH  Ji 

moms 

CALF  MEAL 


N 

ajjj 

[m 

I CALL 


B  latch  ford’s  Calf  Meal 

Th«  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

You  fret  lOOjrallons  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  of  | 
Blatchford’a  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costa  you  only  one-fourth 
aa  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  fast  and  well. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  la  composed  of  tha  elements 
the  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubles  and 
other  ills  due  to  improper  milk  substitutes. 

Blatchford's  Pig  Meal  Insures  quick,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time,  without  setback  or  falling  off . 

^  Write  ua  for  our  Free 
Book  on  "How  to  Rasise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  Without  Milk." 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

,  4347M.di.on  SI.,  W.uk»».n.  III. 

L.  C.  Beard ,  Hagers- 
c..  tf  town,  Md..  writes:  "I 
m«aI  4  can  say  Blatchford's 
_  Calf  Meal  will  pay 
tlC  anyone  100  Pet.  that 
has  calves  to  raise,  1 


5  AMERICAN 
CREAM 


Oyward 


SEPARATOR 

FREE  TRIM..  FULLY  GUARANTEES. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned 
Whether  dairy  Is  large  or  small. 


obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog  Address 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  6075 


BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Feedinc  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely  bottom 
prices,  delivered  your  station.  In  lots  of  anywhere  from 
one  barrel  to  a  trainload.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  New  York  Clfy 


mi n i  aqcpqkestfkeI)  for 
IVIULAOOLO  PIGS  AND  CALVES 
New  York  Molasses  Co.,Dept.RN,30  Church  St.,NewYorkCity 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


HORSE  LAME? 


(so  k  I  M>IU'S  F am  ou* 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  euro 
for  bone,  bog,  and  ^blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches  splint,  etc.  .*>0  cent*,  post* 
paid.  £.  klndlg,  Jr.,  Kerned)-  Co.,  4»2o  Woodland  Ave.,  Phil*. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A,  BOG  SPAVIN, PUFF  or  THOROUGHPIN, 
bat 


ABSORBINE 

*TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  52.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Goitres. 
Wens,  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  £1.00  and  82.00 
a  oottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F„  8d  i  emple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL1 


in  use 

over 


VPs 


HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


pv-MiTI 


Booklet  * 

Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


We  know  you  would 
speak  a  good  word  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 
if  we  asked  you  to  ex¬ 
press  your  opinion  of  it. 
Why  not  then,  speak 
that  good  word  to  your 
neighbor  and  obtain  his 
subscription?  We  will 
reward  you  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  subscription  eith¬ 
er  by  cash  commission 
or  merchandise.  Send 
for  details  to  Depart¬ 
ment  “M,”  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York 
City.  A  postal  card  will 
do. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  erery  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


r  For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making.  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


m  No.  *  Junior— e  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself  ,  JtW  j8I 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along-  f&F 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  If  pleased,  fm  s  &  J 

If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  wo  will  2  *  J 

refund  your  S2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  SS  ;  «j§ 

both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  ’  «fl 

no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  |§  ?  f$N 

from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  it  i  Ha 

and  save  bait.  Write  TODAY.  1  M 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Turn¬ 
ing— Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


AlbaUgh-DoverCO.>22l2Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ills 


« 
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Painting  Interior  of  Silo. 

I  have  seen  several  letters  in  Tiif.  R. 
N.-Y.  in  -  regard  to  painting  the  inside  of 
the  silo  yvith  gas  tar.  I  cannot  find  gas 
tar  quoted  anywhere ;  is  there  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  gas  tar  and  coal  tar?  If  so 
would  coal  tar  do?  o.  it.  g. 

Belgrade,  Me. 

Painting  the  inside  of  silos  is  not  as 
popular  as  it  once  was,  especially  the 
single  stave  silos.  The  flooring  of  the  lin¬ 
ing  dries  out  as  fast  as  the  silage  is  fed, 
and  such  walls  seem  to  remain  unim¬ 
paired  for  years.  Thgre  is  supposed  to  he 
a  slight  difference  between  gas  and  coal 
tar,  but  not  much.  The  use  of  roofing 
paint — gas-tar  compound — has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  gas-tar  mixture  with  gas¬ 
oline  ;  spreads  easily,  dries  out  quickly,  is 
hard  and  glassy,  and  sells  at  about  .‘10 
cents  a  gallon  and  10  gallons  of  it  would 
blacken  a  barn.  All  the  gas-tar  products 
can  be  had  from  any  man  who  puts  on 
paper  roofing.  The  gas  tar  is  made  ready 
to  paint  with  by  mixing  gas  tar  and  gaso¬ 
line  half  and  half,  mixing  it  thoroughly 
in  a  shady  place,  and  cigar  smoking  rigid¬ 
ly  prohibited  from  start  to  finish.  Com¬ 
mence  at  the  top  to  paint.  You  do  not 
mention  the  kind  of  wood  to  be  painted. 
If  soft  wood  it  will  be  all  right,  but  the 
hard  pines  without  sap,  and  much  resin 
in  them  will  not  be  greatly  benefited.  Gas 
tar  and  gasoline  make  a  very  lasting 
paint.  My  silo  so  painted  has  been 
filled  quite  25  times,  and  the  silage  has 
never  affected  the  paint.  It  still  shows  up 
hard  and  shiny.  j.  o. 


Possible  Delay  in  Filling. 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  the 
power  for  the  cutting  of  my  silage  next 
month,  consequently  I  am  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  exact  date  of  which  I  can 
get  engine  and  cutter.  Does  it  affect  the 
quality  of  the  silage  to  be  cut  and 
shocked  a  week  or  10  days  before  being 
cut  and  put  in  the  silo?  b.  g.  j. 

Swissvaie,  Pa. 

It  is  nothing  new  in  silo  practice  to 
cut  corn  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
filling  process,  and  is  not  greatly  to  be 
avoided  when  one  can  do  no  better, 
though  in  a  general  way,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  let  the  corn  stand  in  the 
field  uncut,  until  the  silo  filling  appar¬ 
atus  arrives.  Of  course  if  heavy  frosts 
threaten,  then  the  corn  cut  in  advance 
would  have  the  advantage.  Maturity  in 
(he  uncut  corn,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
drying  in  the  shocks.  My  plan,  if  the 
corn  must  be  cut  in  advance,  would  be 
to  cut  in  bundles  with  a  harvester,  and 
instead  of  setting  it  up  erect  in  shocks, 
would  be  to  put  it  in  quite  large  piles 
flatways  on  the  ground.  It  will  dry  out 
far  less.  The  year  we  had  so  much 
trouble  with  weather,  and  broken-down 
machines,  these  flat  piles  three  weeks 
afterwards,  came  out  in  pretty  fair  con¬ 
dition  and  had  dried  out  very  little,  as 
compared  with  shocked  corn,  and  really 
needed  no  water  added  to  it.  in  going  into 
the  silo,  while  the  shocked  corn  had  to 
he  pretty  well  sprinkled  to  make  up  for¬ 
ks  drying.  If  the  delay  of  silo  filling  is 
only  the  matter  of  10  days  or  so,  and 
there  seems  no  danger  of  a  severe  frost, 
corn  is  better  left  uncut,  as  little  is 
heard  nowadays  about  com  being  too  ma¬ 
ture  for  the  silo,  provided  there  is  not  an 
excess  amount  of  drying  of  the  leaves, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  light  frost 
damages  silage  perceptibly.  Filling  with 
immature  corn  is  far  more  to  be  avoided 
than  maturity  or  a  moderate  frost  or 
two.  Plant  a  corn  that  will  mature  in 
110  days,  and  then  you  can  wait  two 
weeks  for  the  silage  fillers  to  arrive  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  quality  of  the  silage. 

J.  G. 


Whole  Corn  in  the  Silo. 

What  success  have  farmers  had  in  put¬ 
ting  corn  in  silo  uncut?  Ilow  should  it 
be  put  in,  and  how  should  it  be  covered? 
I  have  a  small  square  silo  inside  my  barn, 
and  am  not  so  situated  that  I  can  well 
use  a  silage  cutter,  I  would  like  to  put 
corn  in  whole  if  it  can  be  done  so  as  to 
keep  well.  L. 

Vermont. 

Some  of  our  readers  report  fair  success 
in  putting  uncut  stalks  in  the  silo.  There 
is  usually  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.  Very  few  probably  use  the  uncut 
corn  if  it  is  possible  f  r  them  to  have  it 
cut,  for  without  question  the  cut  stalks 
pack  better  and  keep  better.  The  corn  is 
packed  in  bundles,  put  in  with  butts  all 


one  way,  so  that  they  lap  over  like 
shingles.  They  are  stamped  down  as  well 
as  possible  and  covered  with  hay  or  straw 
with  boards  on  top  and  weight  enough 
to  press  it  down.  In  emptying  the  silo 
the  bundles  are  forked  out  whole  or  the 
end  is  cut  down  with  a  broadax.  It  is  a 
rough  way  to  make  silage.  We  would 
rather  feed  dry  fodder. 


New  England  Milk  Notes. 

During  the  past  few  years  one  of  the 
leading  Boston  milk  contractors  who  has 
been  very  much  before  the  public  is  W.  A. 
Graustein.  Always  ready  to  predict  this 
and  that  at  every  milk  meeting  he  at¬ 
tended.  and  always  beating  down  the  price 
of  milk  at  every  opportunity,  he  was  not 
loved  very  much  by  the  farmers  he  dealt 
with.  For  the  last  year  or  more  he  has 
been  behind  in  payments  for  milk,  ns  also 
has  the  Boston  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  the  leading  spirit.  In  Ver¬ 
mont  suit,  has  been  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  recover  if 
possible  from  the  New  England  Casualty 
Co.,  of  Boston,  which  was  surety  for  the 
Boston  Condensed  Milk  Co.  Without 
doubt  some  of  this  back  money  will  be  re¬ 
covered,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  question  if 
all  that  is  owed  by  the  company  is  e.ver 
paid.  Several  years  ago  the  Boston  Dairy 
Co.,  also  conducted  and  supposed  to  be 
owned  by  said  Graustein,  did  a  condens¬ 
ing  business  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  A 
poisonous  matter  was  found  in  the  pro¬ 
duct,  and  Mr.  Graustein  claimed  it  came 
from  a  soldering  fluid  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  cans,  and  he  brought  suit  to 
recover  $300,000  because  of  this.  A  short 
time  since  a  verdict  was  given  in  favor  of 
the  can  company  which  claimed  the  cans 
were  clean  when  delivered.  W.  A.  Grau¬ 
stein  has  now  filed  a  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  $161,208,  of  which  only  a  little 
over  $2,000  is  secured  ;  however,  two  life 
insurance  policies  of  $20,000  have  been 
assigned  to  a  Boston  law  firm,  on  which 
something  may  be  recovered  some  time ! 
25  unsecured  creditors  who  endorsed  notes 
of  the  Boston  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  will 
try  to  get  back  something  if  they  can. 
Selling  milk  at  the  past  low  prices  and 
then  losing  part  or  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  same  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  and  is 
a  strong  argument  on  adopting  improved 
and  safe  methods  in  the  future  in  any 
dealing  with  milk  contractors.  Only  by 
a  strong  united  effort  on  the  producers’ 
part  in  a  single  or  several  distinct  com¬ 
panies  or  organizations  working  under  a 
single  head  or  in  toucn  with  same,  can 
huskiess  he  conducted  safely. 

We  have  several,  both  large  and  small 
contractors,  in  Boston  who  have  always 
paid  100  cents  for  every  dollar  they  owed, 
and  who  have  always  kept  their  agree¬ 
ments  and  credit  should  he  given  them  for 
this.  The  idea  that  all  contractors  are 
crooks  is  not  in  justice  to  the  facts  before 
us.  and  is  wrong.  It  is  also  true  that,  it  is 
a  hard  matter  to  make  a  law  that  will 
cover  all  cases  safely  and  do  justice  to 
all,  hut  we  are  sure  improvement  can  he 
lnade  along  these  lines,  and  generally 
speaking  we  are  working  that  way.  A 
greater  tendency  is  shown  to  go  slow  and 
sure  in  future  laws  and  amendments  to 
present  laws,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

A.  E.  p. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association 
Organized. 

A  movement  of  national  importance 
was  launched  at  the  Minnesota  State 
hair,  when  the  American  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  advocates  of  the  dual-purpose 
cow  have  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and  they  have  felt  the  need 
of  an  association  for  registering  these  ani¬ 
mals,  that  would  guarantee  them  to  be 
milking  Shorthorns. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T. 
A.  1  loverstad,  and  D.  E.  Willard  acted 
as  temporary  secretary.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  ,T.  J.  Hill.  Mr. 
Hill  told  of  the  records  being  made  by  his 
noted  herd  of  imported  milking  Short¬ 
horns.  and  urged  the  necessity  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  for  recording  ana  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  breed.  Prof.  Thomas 
Shaw,  who  has  advocated  the  dual-pur- 
pose  cow  for  25  years,  and  through  whose 
efforts  the  meeting  was  called,  spoke  on 
the  purpose  of  the  organization. 

The  association  will  register  nothing 
but  milking  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  recorded  in  the 
American  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association  will  be  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  milking  Shorthorns.  An  animal  to  be 
recorded  must  measure  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  in  milk  production  and  beef  con¬ 
formation.  Provision  is  made  for  breed¬ 
ing  up  grade  animals  and  record'ng  those 
that  have  a  sufficient  number  of  crosses 
ot  pure  blood.  Full  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  the  constitution, 
for  registration,  will 
the  near  future. 

Executive  board  is 
orary  president,  J.  ,T 
Minn.:  president.  Prof 


by-laws  and  rules 
be  made  public  m 


as 


follows : 
Hill,  St. 
Thomas 


Ilon- 
Paul, 
Shaw, 
T.  A. 


St.  Paul.  Minn.;  vice-president, 
Iloverstad.  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  secretary, 
E.  A.  Willson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  treas¬ 
urer,  D.  E.  Willard.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Di¬ 
rectors  :  W.  A.  Christianson,  Granville, 
N.  D. ;  L.  J.  Keating.  Graceville,  Minn. ; 
Clarke  W.  Kelley,  Devil’s  Lake,  N.  D 
Prof.  II.  R.  Smith,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  -Miss 
4’  «  Alexander,  Suisun,  Cal. ;  Dwight 
A.  Smith,  Tendoy,  Idaho. 


Queen  Schillaard 

No.  93154. 

Owned  by  Dr.  Roberts 
Year’s  Butter  Record. 
690  Pounds. 


Dang 


For  the 
Great  Milker 


Freshening  time  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  a  cow  or  heifer.  If  the  afterbirth  is  re¬ 
tained  longer  than  a  few  hours,  the  animal  is  in 
serious  danger.  No  injury  or  sickness  has  such 
disastrous  results  as  failure  to  properly  clean. 
If  blood  poisoning  does  not  set  in  (sometimes 
causing  death),  the  animal  will  be  ruined  as  a 
milk  producer  for  the  whole  season.  Many  cows, 
especially  heifers,  retain  the  afterbirth.  If 
allowed  to  remain,  disease  and  blood  poisoning 
may  follow.  If  you  forcibly  remove  it,  some 
parts  of  the  afterbirth  will  remain.  These  parts 
decompose  and  are  absorbed  by  the  animal, 
causing  a  rapid  wasting  of  flesh  and  loss  of  milk. 
Avoid  all  danger  by  using 

Dr.  David  Roberts 

COW 
AND  ANTISEPTO 

Cow  Cleaner  stimulates  the  circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  genital  organs,  causing  the  afterbirth  to  ripen  and  come  away 
of  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  organs  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Cleanse  the  genital  organs  with  Antisepto— it  is  cooling,  soothing 
and  healing,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your 
cows  in  a  healthy  breeding  condition.  Prevent  catarrhal  infec¬ 
tion.  Preserve  your  cows’  health.  Don’t  take  chances.  Give 
them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time.  Ask  your  druggist. 

Cour  Tonir  Aids  digestion,  increases  appetite,  tones 
'■'*  and  keeps  animals  in  condition. 

Calf  Cholera  Remerlv  Prevents  scours  and  calf 
.  ,  V^iiuaerd.  rvemeay.  cholera.  Avoids  stunt¬ 

ing.  Keeps  calves  growing  from  the  first 

R  reed  in  0-  Trmie  Acts  on  the  genital  organs  and  puts 
1  onlc*  in  condition  for  breeding.  Makes 
getting  with  calf  more  certain. 

Ask  at  your  drug  store  also  for  Dr.  Roberts’  Calf  Meal,  Diolice. 

Badger  Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor. 

Dr.  Roberts’  Prescriptions  are  the  same  that  he  uses  in  his  prac¬ 
tice,  on  his  farm  and  as  a  National  Veterinarian.  He  has  served 
as  Veterinarian  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  year  after  year 
has  been  the  Official  Veterinarian  at  the  great  National  and 
International  Dairy  Shows.  There  is  a  Roberts’  medicine  for 
every  common  animal  ailment.  Over  500,000  copies  of  his  great 
book  pages),  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  live  stock  owners.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy,  send 
25  cents  and  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid,  together  with  8-ounce 
sample  of  Stokvigor. 

Co  to  VOUf  drUETPlst  Buy  Dr  Roberts’ animal  medicines  and  tonics. 

tf  ,,  .  f,  *  Over  3500  drug  stores  carry  them  Take  no 

other.  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  Roberts  goods,  write  us  direct.  Give  us  his 
name.  We  will  see  you  are  promptly  supplied.  Look  for  and  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  the  package  that  bears  Dr.  Roberts’  picture. 

Special  Sample  Offer— Stokvigor,  10c 

Stokvigor  is  a  condensed  stock  tonic  of  roots, 
barks,  herbs,  etc.  It  enables  you  to  make  your 
own  tonic.  Mix  one  part  with  ten  parts  oilcake 
meal.  This  trial  package  of  Stokvigor  will  care 
for  one  cow  or  horse  two  weeks.  Get  it  and  see 
for  yourself  what  a  nice  stock  tonic  or  stock 
food  you  can  make.  Enclose  dime  or  stamps 
or  send  25  cents  for  both  book  and  sample, 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 
VETERINARY  CO. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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The  “Yankee”  Trap  Nest 


Dining  the  late  Winter  and  Spring 
many  of  our  readers  ask  us  about  the 
trap-nest  which  is  used  at  the  egg-laying 
contest  conducted  at  the  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College.  We  therefore  print 


on  this  page  figures  taken  from  a  blue 
print,  showing  how  this  nest  is  construct¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  a  complicated  affair.  The 
door  is  simply  held  up  by  a  button  on  a 
screw  or  pin,  so  constructed  that  when 
the  hen  enters  the  nest  she  pushes  up  the 


Shape  and  Dimensions  of  Trigger. 


door  and  the  bottom  turns  down,  so  that 
when  the  door  comes  back  there  is  notil¬ 
ing  to  hold  it  up,  and  it  therefore  falls 
to  the  bottom  and  closes  the  entrance  to 
the  nest.  All  who  are  interested  in  this 
trap  nest,  or  in  the  record  of  trap-nested 
fowls,  should  obtain  the  bulletin  on  the 


egg-laying  contest  which  was  mentioned 
on  page  1149.  This  is  the  best  state¬ 
ment  of  the  contest  that  has  yet  been 
printed,  and  in  this  pamphlet  will  be 
found  a  full  description  of  this  trap-nest 
and  how  to  make  it.  Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  keep  writing  us  asking  where  this 
egg  contest  is  conducted.  We  have  men¬ 


tioned  many  times  that  it  is  located  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at 
Storrs  P.  O.  In  fact  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  this  so  many  times  that  we  felt 
our  readers  must  know  about  it,  and  this 
was  why  the  address  was  not  repeated. 
Our  readers  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  if  possible. 


Frothing. 

My  horse  has  not  been  well  for  some 
time.  She  is  off  her  feed  and  has  no  am¬ 
bition  to  do  anything;  besides  she  froths 
at  the  mouth  considerable.  What  do  you 
suggest?  °-  R- 

Rhode  Island. 

Have  the  teeth  examined  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian  who  will  correct  any  ir¬ 
regularities  present;  or  he  may  find  some 
diseased  condition  of  the  tongue,  or  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  mouth  requiring  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  hard 
palate  is  swollen,  from  irregularities  of 
the  teeth  causing  irritation,  and  this  con¬ 
dition  constitutes  “lampas.”  A  salivary 
calculus  or  stone  in  Steno’s  duct,  the 
large  salivary  duet  entering  the  mouth 
alongside  of  the  upper  molar  teeth  also 
may  cause  salivation  and  necessitate  an 
operation.  A.  s.  A. 


Stiffness. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  stiff;  her  joints 
creak  mornings.  It  is  not  bad  and  soon 
wears  off  when  working,  but  when  she 
stands  a  while,  her  joints  begin  to  creak 
again.  She  is  nine  years  old  and  weighs 


the  rurA'l  ne'\V'-yoTrker 
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about  1100  pounds;  is  fed  five  quarts  of 
feed  mixed  with  about  one-third  pint  mo¬ 
lasses  and  what  hay  (mixed  hay,  no  clov¬ 
er)  she  wants  three  times  a  day,  and  a 
scoopful  of  silage  twice  a  day.  I  am 
working  her  hard  at  regular  farm  work, 
with  heavier  horse.  She  is  in  fair  work¬ 
ing  flesh  and  feeds  good  except  for  the 
stiffness.  E.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

Stop  giving  the  mare  cow-feed  and 
feed  her  properly  on  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  good  hay.  She  may  also  have  a 
few  ears  of  corn  at  noon,  if  she  does  not 
thrive  properly  on  the  other  feeds.  Have 
her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinai’ian. 
Allow  her  a  box  stall  in  the  stable,  so 
that  she  will  move  about  and  so  exer¬ 
cise  her  joints.  No  medicine  is  necessary. 

A.  s.  A. 


Unnerving. 

Reading  A.  S.  A.’s  reply  about  navicu¬ 
lar  disease  on  page  9.31  prompts  me  to 
ask  the  following  questions:  1.  Does  the 
operation  of  unnerving  affect  the  life  or 
usefulness  of  the  horse  in  any  way?  2. 
Must  the  horse  be  rested  before  or  after 
unnerving?  3.  Is  it  hereditary?  4.  Does 
it  require  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
veterinarian?  F.  B. 

Michigan. 

1.  The  operation  merely  removes  sen¬ 
sation  (feeling)  but  does  not  remove  the 
disease  causing  lameness.  The  foot  may 
contract  or  even  slough  off  following  the 
operation  of  “high  unnerving”  (between 
fetlock  and  knee).  The  sole  of  the  foot 
has  to  be  kept  covered  with  a  thick  leath¬ 
er  pad  to  prevent  nail  prick.  2.  Two 
weeks  rest  may  be  necessary  after  un¬ 
nerving,  but  none  is  needed  before  the 
operation.  3.  Navicular  disease  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  hereditary  but  the  tendency  may 
be  so.  It  is  unwise  to  breed  from  an 
affected  horse.  4.  Yes,  and  he  should  also 
have  had  experience.  A.  S.  A. 


Lazy  Horse. 

What  can  I  do  with  my  horse  to  make 
him  liven  up  a  bit?  I  bought  him  just 
a  year  ago,  unbroken.  He  was  quite 
easily  broken  except  for  a  little  balki¬ 
ness,  which  he  has  now  outgrown.  He 
is  now  five  years  old,  but  travels  along 
like  an  old  nag.  He  is  just  now  shedding 
skin  from  around  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
lie  also  has  a  scaly  substance  i-esembling 
dandruff  under  his  tail,  which  I  took  as 
a  symptom  of  worms  and  treated  accord¬ 
ingly,  but  he  showed  no  improvement  :n 
action  or  flesh.  w.  II. 

New  Jersey. 

The  horse  may  have  been  “born  that 
way,”  in  which  case  treatment  will  not 
be  likely  to  do  any  good.  The  symptoms 
seem  to  point  to  the  presence  of  worms, 
however,  and  it  would  be  well  to  give 
medicinal  ti'eatment  on  that  account. 
Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian.  Give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning 
and  with  it  thirty  drops  of  fluid  extract 
of  mix  vomica  in  a  little  water.  Inci’ease 
the  mix  a  drop  or  so  daily;  but  go  back 
to  the  first  dose  and  repeat,  if  any  alarm¬ 
ing  symptom  appears.  When  the  arsenic 
no  longer  is  necessary  gradually  discon¬ 
tinue  the  medicine  taking  10  days  to  the 
work.  A.  s.  a. 


Lameness. 

A  mare  seven  years  old  this  June  has 
been  lame  for  nearly  three  years.  I  have 
had  three  horse  doctors  look  at  it,  and 
two  were  sure  it  is  a  spavin,  but  I  can¬ 
not  believe  it.  She  goes  lame  about  all 
the  time,  though  lamer  after  a  long  drive, 
but  very  seldom  goes  dead  lame.  She 
never  drives  out  of  this  lameness.  In 
making  her  stand  over  in  the  stall  she 
limps  over,  but  can  step  over  a  pair  of 
shafts.  I  cannot  see  any  bunch  on  the 
gambrel.  Could  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this?  E.  D.  F. 

New  York. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  diagnose 
mysterious  lameness  without  making  an 
examination.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
the  mare  to  a  graduate  veterinarian  in¬ 
stead  of  the  “horse  doctors”  you  men¬ 
tion,  for  time  and  money  are  wasted  in 
employing  such  empirics.  A  careful  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  made  for  ringbone,  if 
it  is  certain  that  a  hidden  (occult)  spa¬ 
vin  is  not  present.  Test  for  spavin  by 
having  the  mare  led  out  to  halter,  in¬ 
structing  the  groom  to  instantly  ti’ot  her 
when  the  word  of  command  is  given. 
Pick  up  the  foot  of  the  lame  leg  and  hold 
it  well  up  to  the  abdomen  for  two  or 
tlnce  minutes,  then  drop  it  and  have  the 
mare  trotted.  If  she  goes  much  lamer 
than  before,  the  trouble  in  all  probability 
will  be  in  the  hock  joint,  although  the 
spavin  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye. 


Heaves. 

Will  you  advise  concerning  a  valuable 
young  farm  horse,  age  six  years,  which 
about  a  year  ago  had  an  attack  of  dis¬ 
temper  which  left  him  with  a  cough  and 
later  developed  into  the  heaves?  I  had 
him  treated  by  a  veterinarian  who  did 
not  do  him  any  good.  I  also  tried  a 
commercial  heaves  remedy  without  any  re¬ 
sult.  He  coughs  and  also  runs  at  the 
nose,  but  in  his  breathing  it  is  hardly 
noticeable.  b.  l.  c. 

New  York. 

Heaves  when  established  is  incurable; 
the  small  air  chambers  of  the  lungs  be¬ 
ing  broken  down  into  comparatively 
large  cavities  upon  which  medicine  has 


no  effect  whatever.  The  disease  proper¬ 
ly  is  termed  pulmonary  emphysema  and, 
while  indigestion  is  present,  the  disease 
cannot  be  correctly  termed  indigestion. 
The  lungs,  when  seen  on  post-mortem 
examination,  are  enlarged,  puffed  up, 
quite  different  in  appearance  from  healthy 
lungs.  The  fact  that  the  lungs  are  bro¬ 
ken  down  is  indicated  by  the  inability  of 
the  horse  to  properly  expel  air  from  the 
lungs,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  used  to  assist  ex¬ 
pulsion,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic 
bellows-like  action  of  the  sides.  Patent, 
proprietory  or  commercial  remedies  re¬ 
lieve  the  indigestion,  stop  cough  and  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  air  from  the  rectum,  for  a 
time  at  least,  but  they  do  not  restore  the 
normal,  healthy  condition  of  the  lungs, 
therefore  the  disease  is  incurable.  Use 
commercial  remedies,  or  give  Fowler’s  so¬ 
lution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning, 
starting  with  a  half  ounce  dose,  and  if 
necessary  increasing  to  three  such  doses 
a  day  and  then  increasing  the  doses  grad¬ 
ually.  Do  not  work  the  horse  soon  after 
a  meal,  or  feed  any  bulky  feed  at  noon 
when  work  has  to  be  done.  Wet  all  feed. 
In  Summer  feed  grass  and  in  Winter  feed 
wet  oat  straw  in  preference  to  hay. 


Bloat. 

This  week  I  have  lost  a  fine,  thrifty 
heifer  calf  that  I  was  feeding  about  four 
quarts  of  warmed  sweet  skim-milk  twice 
a  day  and  all  the  grass  she  would  eat 
when  tied  out  of  doors,  no  grain.  About 
three  hours  after  she  had  her  moniing 
feed  of  milk  one  of  my  family  called  to 
me  asking  if  the  calf  was  choking.  I 
went  to  see  and  found  her  badly  swollen; 
gave  her  an  ounce  of  essence  of  pepper¬ 
mint  in  warm  water  but  she  died  in  about 
30  minutes  in  great  distress.  What  was 
the  cause?  c.  F.  I. 

Maine. 

The  calf  bloated  and  died  of  suffoca¬ 
tion.  The  gas  should  have  been  liber¬ 
ated  by  passing  a  rubber  tube  into  the 
gullet,  or  by  tapping  the  distended 
paunch,  high  up  in  the  left  flank,  by  means 
of  a  trocar  and  canula.  The  bloating 
was  induced  by  eating  wet  clover  or 
grass  too  soon  after  the  milk  was  taken. 
The  milk  may  have  been  drank  too  fast. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  let  a  calf  pasture  just 
after  a  meal  of  milk.  Remember  that 
the  calf’s  stomach  is  intended  to  digest 
milk,  not  grass  or  hay.  The  paunch  is 
not  yet  developed  so  that  very  little 
roughage  should  be  allowed  at  first.  The 
digestion  of  milk  is  done  in  the  fourth 
stomach  which  is  developed  at  birth, 
while  the  paunch  gains  its  full  capacity 
gradually  and  slowly.  A.  s.  A. 
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Um-m-m-m 

ARE  you  prepared  for 
.  those  cola  winter  morn¬ 
ings  and  those  times  when 
there’s  company  for  supper 
and  you  reach  up  to  the 
rafters  of  your  "cold  room” 
for  the  best  you’ve  got  ? 

Getreadynow!  Cure  your 
home  -  grown  hams  with 
sparkling,  pure  Worcester 
Salt — the  salt  that  makes 
the  brine  free  from  bitter 
flavor  and  scum. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Becauseitispure,  Worcester 
Salt  is  a  sweeter,  saltier  salt 
than  the  ordinary.  Itisinade 
pure  enough  for  the  table, 
and  yet  the  cost  over  stock 
salt  is  only  3  cents  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  meat  cured. 

For  farm  use,  Worcester  Salt  is 
put  up  in  14-lb.  muslin  bags  and 
in  28  and  56-lb.  Irish  linen  bags. 
Get  a  bag  from  your  grocer. 

Write  for  booklet  '’Curing 
Meats  on  the  Farm,”  also  the 
Worcester  Cook  Book.  Both  free. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Use  Cement  That 
Is  Tested  Hourly 

In  all  ALPHA  CEMENT  plants 
the  chemist  is  the  real  boss. 

No  zeal  for  large  output  or  low 
operating  cost  is  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  authority  or  lower 
his  standard. 

The  fact  that  all  large  users  of 
cement  make  their  private  tests 
does  not  lessen  the  vigilance. 
Every  hour,  day  and  night,  chem¬ 
ists  and  chemical  engineers  test 

ALPHA 

The  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement 

to  see  that  the  raw  materials  are 
proportioned  exactly  right ;  that 
the  burning  is  thorough  ;  that  the 
grinding  is  finer  than  required  by 
standard  specifications;  that  the 
finished  product  is  as  good  Port¬ 
land  Cement  as  can  be  made. 

Every  sack  of  ALPHA  Cement  ia  guar¬ 
anteed  to  more  than  meet  every  standard 
test.  “  Select  some  well-known  make, 
guaranteed  by  the  local  dealer  to  meet 
the  standard  specifications  for  cement  of 
the  United  States  Government.''  says 
Farmers'  Bulletin  481.  Every  ALPHA 
dealer  makes  this  guarantee. 

Refuse  “just  as  good”  cements.  Re¬ 
member  “Portland”  is  merely  the  class 
of  cement.  There  are  many  brands  and 
various  grades  of  “Portland  Cement.” 
Specify  ALPHA  and  be  sure. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  commun¬ 
ity  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  large 
book,  “ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use 
It.”  This  illustrated  book  tells  how  to 
do  stucco  work,  how  to  build  concrete 
barns,  silos,  ice-houses,  and  other  small 
concrete  buildings,  walks,  tanks,  stor¬ 
age  cellars,  steps,  etc.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write 
us,  mentioning  what  you  are 
planning  to  make  or  build. 
Address  Dept.  R. 

.  AlPHA  PORTUND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  EASTON,  PA.^ 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo,  Baltimore, 

Savannah 
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GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. 

..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

..  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren . 

..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Sept.  24,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinious, 
even  though  unbiased,  ai’e  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-inile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.o%  o% 


Oct.  . . 

...$1.70 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  . . 

.  ..  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Dec.  . . 

...  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Jan.  . . 

. ..  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Feb.  . . 

. . .  1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

March  . 

. ..  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTT  Kit. 

Business,  both  local  and  for  export,  has 
been  active,  with  prices  one  cent  higher 
on  the  better  grades. 


Creamery,  best  above  92  score,  lb .  27*^@  28 

Extra.  92  score  .  26*$@  27 

Good  to  Choice  .  22  @  24 

Lower  Unnies .  20  @  21 

8t«te  Dairy,  ben .  26  @  26*^ 

Common  to  Good .  21  @  25 

Ladles  .  19  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  17  @  20 

Process  . .  20  @  23 


Elgin.  Ill.,  bntter  market  25  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  27  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  27. 
Chicago  creamery.  22@26. 

Kansas  City,  24@25. 


Cl  I  K  ICS  K. 

Last  week’s  prices  are  generally  main¬ 
tained,  but  the  market  is  weaker  in  tone, 
and  dealers  heavily  stocked  are  meeting 
desirable  customers  with  slight  conces¬ 
sions  when  necessary  to  complete  a  sale. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials  . .  14<y@  15 

Average  fancy  .  14  @  14*6 

Under  grades . .  12  ®  13 

Daisies,  best .  .  16  @  16*6 

Young  Americas .  15*£@  15J^ 

Skims,  special .  10  @  11 

Fair  to  good  .  7  @  9 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Cuba.  K.  Y..  14<@14J4. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  13*4@14. 

Utica.  N.  Y„  13**@14. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  13*4014. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white  are  scarce,  in  some  cases 
wholesaling  above  40  cents;  35  is  nearer 
the  top.  however,  for  most  shipments 
called  fancy.  Gathered  stock  is  showing 
a  very  wide  range  of  quality,  owing  to  the 
recent  10  days  of  hot  weather,  so  that 
considerable  goes  at  25  cents  or  less. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  41  @  42 

Medium  to  good .  35  &  38 

Mixed  colors,  best . 32  @  35 

Common  to  good .  24  @  28 

Storage,  best.  .  24  @  25 

Common .  18  @  21 


St.  Louis,  gathered,  19@21. 
Chicago,  22@23. 

Kansas  City.  20@25. 
Indianapolis,  lud.,  21(3,22. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  have  sold  one  cent  and  fowls 
two  cents  above  last  week’s  prices,  with 
good  demand.  Exceptions  have  been  some 
lots  of  Leghorn  chickens  and  small 
fowls. 


Chickens,  lb .  18  @ 

Fowls  .  17  @ 

Roosters .  11  @ 

Ducks .  15  @ 

Geese .  13  @ 


Chicago.  Chickens  16@16*4 
Kansas  City.  15. 


19 

18 

12 

19 

15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Supplies  of  fresh-killed  are  arriving  in 
better  condition  and  selling  well  when  of 
reasonably  good  quality. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  @  25 

Broilers  common  to  good  .  21  <8  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  40  @  50 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  14  @  17 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  18 

Squabs,  doz . 1  25  @  3  50 


WOOL. 

A  steady  business  has  been  noted,  but 
mainly  for  current  needs  of  mills.  For¬ 
eign  markets  are  firm.  Recent  prices  at 
Boston  have  been  :  New  York  and  Mich¬ 
igan  unwashed  Delaine,  26  to  27 ;  half- 
blood,  32  to  33 ;  three-eighths  blood,  37 ; 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half-blood  comb¬ 
ing,  35  to  36 ;  Delaine,  30  to  31. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Very  few  steers  on  hand.  Market  on 
calves,  sheep  and  lambs  firm. 


Native  Steers .  . 8  10  @8  70 

Bulls . . .  4  00  @  5  75 

Cows .  .  3  00  @  6  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @13  25 

Culls .  6  00  @7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00  @  5  50 

Lambs  . . .  7  00  @9  50 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  60 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  7  90  @  8  00 

Medium  .  6  86  @6  90 


@3  00 
@3  00 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  60 
@  3  50 
@  3  25 
@  4  60 
®  4  25 
@3  00 
@  2  60 
@326 
@  1  25 
@  3  60 
@  5 

@  12 
75 
8 
12 
16 
30 
50 


@ 


@ 


Pea  .  5  26  @  6  40 

Red  Kidney . , .  6  00  @  6  60 

Yellow  Eye . .  4  90  @5  00 

Lima,  California .  4  20  @6  30 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  cooler  weather  has  made  a  great 
improvement  in  the  fruit  situation. 
Peach  receipts  have  been  large  (in  four 
days  215  straight  cars  besides  several 
cars  in  express  lots).  Most  of  this  stock 
came  from  Western  New  York,  but  some 
very  fine  fruit  is  arriving  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  top  prices  have  remained 
about  as  last  week,  but  the  average  on  all 
sales  has  been  higher,  because  of  better 
quality  and  weather  conditions,  that  made 
speculative  buying  a  safer  risk.  There  is 
still  a  surplus  of  low  grade  apples. 
Choice  McIntosh  and  Jonathan  are  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  $4.50,  and  other  varieties  at 
$2.75  to  $3.50,  with  medium  grades  down 
to  $2.25.  A  good  many  shipments  show 
damage  from  going  slack  in  the  barrel. 
Every  year  several  thousand  dollars  are 
lost  on  apple  shipments  to  New  York 
from  this  cause,  the  barrels  opening  two 
or  three  inches  slack,  every  apple  having 
bumped  against  its  neighbors.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  tight  a  barrel  may  seem  when 
headed,  it  will  go  slack  unless  it  has  been 
packed  properly — thoroughly  shaken  down 
several  times  from  the  time  it  is  half  full 
to  the  top.  This  shaking  must  be  done 
on  a  hard  surface ,  and  in  a  short 
“chucky”  way,  that  will  settle  the  apples 
rather  making  them  bounce  up.  Some 
expert  packers  have  a  way  of  putting  the 
apples  in  one  at  a  time  with  a  sort  of 
wedging  motion.  Fruit  put  up  in  this 
way  will  frequently  carry  so  well  that 
after  hard  transit  the  head  will  fly  out 
with  the  pressure  when  the  hoops  are 
loosened.  This  method  is  too  slow  for 
any  one  but  an  expert,  but  if  the  shaking 
prevously  mentioned  is  well  done  there 
will  be  but  little  trouble  from  going 
slack.  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears  have 
sold  higher,  some  Bartletts  bringing 
$5.50.  Grape  business  has  not  got  under 
way,  as  people  have  been  using  peaches 
and  waiting  for  better  grapes. 

Apples— Duchess,  bbl .  2  00 

N.  W.  Greening,  bbl .  2  60 

Alexander,  bbl . 2  50 

Gravensteln  .  2  00 

Blush  .  2  00 

Wealthy . 2  00 

Fall  Pippin . 2  00 

Twenty -ounce  .  2  00 

McIntosh .  2  50 

Jonathan  . 2  50 

Greening  .  l  75 

Baldwin .  1  50 

King .  2  00 

Culls,  bbl . 1  00 

Crab  Apples,  bbl . 2  00 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  3 

Figs,  qt .  4 

Grapes,  181b  case  .  40 

41b.  bkt .  7 

Huckleberries,  ar .  4 

Nova  Scotia,  qt  .  8 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  15 

*4  bu.  bkt .  30 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  2  60 

Clapp  bbl  .  2  50 

Seckel,  bbl .  4  50 

Bose .  2  50 

Anjou  .  2  00 

8heldon .  3  00 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt .  30 

State,  24  qt  carrier  .  55 

State,  bu.  bkt .  70 

Penn.,  16  qt.  bkt .  30 

Muskmelons.  bu  . 75  _ 

Watermelons,  carload  .  200  00®  400  00 

Chicago,  Apples,  bbl.,  2  00@3  25. 

St.  Louis,  1  60@2  60 

Pittsburg,  2  00-a 3  00. 

Cincinnati,  2  00@3  50. 

Buffalo.  I  00<6  4  00. 

Boston,  2  0C@3  00. 

( General  Markets  on  page  1211.) 

Boston  Market  Review. 

Large  supply  with  small  demand  has 
been  the  rule  in  Boston  market  during  th.< 
exceedingly  hot  weather  we  have  passed 
through.  Everything  has  ripened  too 
fast,  and  must  be  sold  at  some  price  or  it 
is  a  dead  loss  to  most  gardeners.  I  saw- 
sweet  corn  cleaning  up  on  September  17 
at  15  cents  per  box,  the  general  price  has 
been  25  to  40.  Tomatoes  have  most  of 
the  time  been  selling  at  50  to  75  cents,  but 
September  17  a  large  supply  sold  at  any 
offer  that  came  along.  Peaches  have  fol¬ 
lowed  about  the  same  line — must  be  sold 
at  what  people  wanted  to  give.  Lots  of 
nice  ones  have  been  sold  at  40  to  50  cents 
per  basket  whch  would  usually  be  con¬ 
sidered  cheap  at  75  cents  to  $1.  Apples 
are  not  in  much  demand ;  good  Graven- 
stein  did  not  move  very  fast  at  $1  per 
box  and  others  sold  much  less.  Pears  not 
too  plenty,  and  prices  range  up  to  $3.50 
per  box  for  California  Bartletts  with  na¬ 
tives  at  $2  and  $2.50,  seconds  and  cook¬ 
ing  pears,  75  cents  per  box.  A  few  na¬ 
tive  blueberries  left  at  15  and  16  cents  per 
quart.  Grapes,  small  baskets,  12  to  15 
cents  each. 

Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bag  for  Southern 
and  $1.15  for  Maine.  Sweet  potatoes, 
$2.50  per  barrel  and  75  cents  per  basket. 
Cabbage  about  75  cents  per  barrel ;  celery, 
75  to  90  cents  for  early,  and  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  others ;  cucumbers,  $3.50  per 
box  for  best ;  others  $2.50  down  to  $1.25. 
String  beans,  50  and  75  cents  per  box; 
lettuce,  25  to  75  cents  per  box  of  18 
heads ;  onions  nearby  stock,  $1  per  bu. ; 
corn.  Valley  stock,  $1.75  per  hag.  Squash 
$1  per  barrel  for  marrow,  Turban  $1.50. 
Turnips,  $1.50  per  barrel ;  beets,  50  cents ; 
carrots,  65 ;  cauliflower,  50  cents  per  box. 

Butter  still  in  increasing  supply  with 
prices  low-,  29  to  31  for  best,  26  to  28  for 
good,  and  fair  is  sold  at  about  25  cents 
per  pound.  Cheese  in  fair  supply  at  15 
to  1714.  Eggs  not  coming  in  fast;  best 
fancy  fresh,  44  cents  per  dozen ;  good 
fresh.  40 ;  good  Western,  30  to  34  ;  stor¬ 
age,  25  to  30. 

Best  horse  hay.  $25  per  ton ;  other 
grades,  $22,  $19,  $17.  Oats,  43  cents  per 
bushel ;  corn,  90  cents ;  meal  ground  from 
poorer  grades  of  corn,  about  $1.08  per 
bag.  Gluten,  $29  per  ton.  Cottonseed 
meal,  $32.50;  bran,  $23  to  $25.  Beef.  14 


@  5  6U 
@  6  00 
@  6  5U 
@  3  60 
@  3  00 
@  3  26 
@  50 

@  1  00 
@  90 

@  55 

@  2  60 


cents  for  best ;  other  grades,  9  to  12  cents. 
Lamb,  10  to  13;  veal,  12  to  16.  Large 
dressed  fowl,  19  cents  per  pound ;  medium, 
15  to  18 ;  broilers,  20  to  22 ;  geese,  22 
and  23 ;  ducks,  17 ;  live  hens,  14  and  15 ; 
chickens,  17  cents.  Dressed  hogs,  9  to 
9%  cents  per  pound ;  live,  7  to  7%c. 
Best  milking  cows,  $S0  to  $125  each. 
Medium  grade  milkers,  $60  to  $80  each, 
and  light  milker  and  farrow-  cow-s,  $40  to 
$50,  w-ith  a  good  supply  to  choose  from. 

_  A.  E.  p. 

Buffalo  Markets. 

The  feature  of  the  local  markets  is 
peaches.  The  highest  price  at  retail  is 
ouly  35  cents  and  most  of  them  go  for  25 
cents  for  a  third-bushel  basket.  The  offi¬ 
cial  quotation  is  10  to  30  cents.  All 
green  vegetables  are  cheap,  apples  per¬ 
haps  being  dearest,  at  65  to  90  cents  a 
bushel  for  red  and  50  to  SO  cents  for  green. 
The  retail  price  often  goes  above  $1.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  a  little  stronger  at  50  to  75 
cents  per  bushel,  wholesale.  The  local 
crop  was  about  spoiled  by  blight.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  low,  $1  per  hamper,  whole¬ 
sale.  Pears  are  more  plenty,  fancy  Bart¬ 
letts  bringing  as  high  as  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Plums  are  plenty  at  12  to  15  cents  per  7- 
pound  basket  for  large,  fancy.  A  few 
grapes  are  offering  at  about  10  cents  a 
Pound.  It  is  now  expected  that  the  hot 
September  will  ripen  the  Chautauqua 
crop,  most  of  which  had  to  set  a  second 
time  after  the  freeze  of  May  27. 

Onions  are  firmer  at  30  to  65  cents  per 
bushel,  home  grown  and  $1.50  per  small 
crate  for  Spanish.  Beans  are  firm  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  here,  at 
$3.50  for  medium.  By  the  quart  they 
bring  10  to  12  cents  for  common  and  14 
to  15  cents  for  Limas.  String  beans  are 
2o  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Vegetables  are 
plenty  at  $1.25  per  hundred  for  cabbages, 
40  cents  per  bushel  for  cauliflower,  35 
cents  per  bushel  for  cucumbers,  20  to  35 
cents  per  100  for  cucumbers,  pickle  size, 
40  to  60  cents  per  bushel  for  eggplant,  20 
to  25  cents  per  bushel  for  lettuce,  $1  per 
barrel  for  peppers,  50  cents  per  bushel 
for  tomatoes,  $1  per  barrel  for  yellow 
turnips. 

Butter  remains  at  28  cents  per  pound 
for  extra  and  24  cents  for  fancy  crocks. 
Cheese  is  up  a  trifle,  16  cents  for  best. 
Eggs  are  firmer,  32  cents  for  the  top  of 
the  market  and  24  cents  for  candled  stor¬ 
age.  Live  poultry  is  active  at  13  to  16 
cents  for  fowl,  springers  and  broilers,  17 
cents ;  13  to  16  cents  for  ducks  and  geese. 
Turkey  is  offered  frozen  only  at  21  to  22 
cents,  frozen  chicken  and  fowl,  14  to  18 
cents.  The  hay  market  goes  down  slowly, 
being  not  above  $21  per  ton  for  choice 
Timothy  and  $19  for  fancy  light  mixed. 

J.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quiok 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarpjuee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


SILO  FILLERS  WITH 

EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


GILO  filling  time  will  soon  be  here.  We  have 
^  a  special  proposition  ou  an  Excelsior  engine 
and  cutter  with  blower.  We  have  ouly  a  few 
cutters  that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  this  special 
price  and  the  lucky  man  who  acts  quickly  Is 
going  to  have  one  of  these  on  a  money-saving 
proposition.  You  know  about  the  Excelsior  en¬ 
gines.  They  are  the  big  money-maker  and  labor- 
saver  on  a  farm.  Get  a  catalog  of  both  the  cut¬ 
ter  and  engine.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have. 
Tell  us  when  you  are  ready  to  buy  and  receive 
oy  return  mail  our  proposition  to  you.  but  do 
not  delay.  Act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


COOKED  FEED 

Saves  You  Money 

.Learn  what  agricultural  college  and 
experimental  •tation  men  nay, 
Write  for  printed  matter  mi  the 
“Farmers’  Favorite” 
Feed  Fooker  and  Holler 
.Tost  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for 
poultry  and  stock,  heating  water 
fur  cows — Butchering  of  hogs — 
washing,  etc.,  rendering  lard  ami 
tallow,  sterilizing  dairy  utensils, 
Boiling  sap,  ate.  6  sizes.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

62-76  Owego  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Burns 

Any 

Fuel 


No  Brick 
Foundation 


Funabout  Fords 

A  regular  book  of  side  splitting 
funniest  stories  and  poems  about 
Ford  autos.  64  pages,  board  cover, 
2  colors,  Only  25c  prepaid. 

Ibe  Howell  Co.,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  4347,  Chicago 

SOUTHERN  LANDSARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 
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missioner,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  PONY  FOR  YOU 


A  Chance  for 
Every  Boy 
and  Girl 


Send  Us  Your  Name  Today 

.  .  will  give  this  beautiful  Shetland  Pony  and  Outfit  to  you  or  some  other  lucky  boy  or 
girl  as  a  reward  for  advertising  our  woman’s  farm  paper,  The  Farmer’s  Wife.  Besides  the  pony 
we  send  a  handsome  pony  cart  with  a  nickel  trimmed  harness  and  a  saddle,  bridle  and  saddle 
blanket  and  prepay  all  charges  to  the  winner’s  own  town.  If  you  want  to  be  this  lucky  winner 
the  hrst  thing  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us 
It  costs  you  nothing  and  we  will  write  you  at  once  about  our  remarkable  Pony  Club  which  has 
made  it  so  easy  for  326  children  to  win  Shetland  Ponies  and  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
get  a  pony  too. 

Prizes  For  All 

--sEWiftS  JTSiisys.  faSftfis  ift: 

send  us  your  name  and  address  and  join  our  Pony  Club  you  will  be  sure  to  get  a  nice  prize. 
JXZ™  ru  wnte  us  find  °ut  about  our  Pony  Club  the  better  prize  you  will  win  and 
the  better  chance  you  will  have  for  the  fanest  prize  of  all— "Glory”  and  her  elegant  outfit. 

We  Have  Already  Awarded  326  Ponies 

We  have  made  326  children  very  happy  by  sending  them  complete  Pony  Outfits  so  every - 
:  ^  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club  really  gives  away  Shetland  Ponies  as  prizes  ami 
^  ,1  ;V*  y  to  y,ol‘  or  8<?.me  ot,her  child.  W rite  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  rna.l  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  letter  and  tell  you  all  about  “Glory”  and  how  vou 
can  win  her  for  your  own.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  to  find  out  how  you 
can  win  this  wonderful  prize,  so  mail  the  coupon  rl^ht  now. 


Paste  this  coupon  on  the  back  of  a  postal  card  or  put  it  in  a  letter 


The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club, 

61  Webb  Bldg., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  at  once  pictures  of  “Glory”  and  her  outfit  and  the  names  of  the  326  chil¬ 
dren  to  whom  you  have  given  ponies.  I  want  "Glory”  or  another  pony. 

NAME . 


POST  OFFICE 


STATE . ft  p.  jj . 

This  coupon  counts  towards  "Glory”  and  other  prizes. 


Be  sure  to 
Address 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB 


61  Webb  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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THE  HENYARD 


The  Quality  of  Eggs. 

At  the  close  of  last  year’s  egg-laying 
contest  I  was  much  interested  in  the  final 
summing  up,  and  I  have  wondered  if  you 
could  not  have  taken  the  comparison  one 
step  farther.  For  instance:  First,  the 
Leghorns  won  in  numbers,  then  the 
Wyandottes  won  in  putting  their  eggs  into 
the  best  market:  again  the  Leghorns 
came  out  ahead  in  cost  of  keep.  You  also 
figured  weight  of  eggs.  Have  you  ever 
considered  the  different  food  value  of  fat 
and  albumen  in  different  eggs,  or  in  eggs 
from  different  hens?  If  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  cows,  why  not  in  hens?  I 
have  often  noted  the  difference  in  the 
solidity  of  the  albumen  and  the  yolk  in 
eggs  from  different  hens.  From  these  ob¬ 
servations  I  have  guessed  that  there 
might  be  a  difference  in  the  food  value  of 
eggs  of  equal  weight.  If  you  have  ever 
investigated  along  this  lint*  will  you  give 
us  the  result?  joiix  m.  stii.es. 

We  have  gone  into  this  matter  again 
and  again,  always  to  find  that  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  the  feeding 
value  of  eggs.  At  one  time  a  breeder  of 
Light  Brahmas  was  willing  to  bet  that 
eggs  from  his  hens  would  analyze  higher 
than  Leghorn  eggs.  An  impartial  test 
showed  no  difference,  and  that  is  the  ver¬ 
dict  in  every  case  we  have  on  record.  So 
far  as  food  value  goes  “an  egg  is  an  egg.” 
It  is  true  that  certain  foods  will  affect 
the  flavor  or  color  of  the  egg.  but  there  is 
no  such  difference  between  breeds  of  poul¬ 
try  as  is  noted  in  cows.  The  Jersey  and 
(iuernsey  have  the  inherited  ability  to  put 
a  large  amount  of  fat  into  milk,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Ilolsteins,  but  there  is  no  such 
comparative  difference  with  hens. 


Feather  Pulling. 

About  a  month  ago  some  <>f  my  flocks 
of  pullets,  which  had  been  confined  to 
yards  rather  longer  than  our  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  on  account  of  delay  in  getting  the 
hay  off  their  free  range,  seemed  simul¬ 
taneously  to  lose  their  tail  feathers,  and 
pick  one  another's  tails.  This  became  so 
bad  that  not  only  the  main  tail  feathers 
were  either  pulled  out  or  broken  off,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  feathers  about  the 
tail  were  taken,  too.  In  some  extreme 
cases  unripe  feathers  are  broken  off, 
blood  starts,  and  considerable  damage  is 
done.  This  trouble  I  laid  to  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  probably  insufficient  green 
food,  etc.,  though  the  proportion  of  scrap 
used  in  the  dry  mash  should  not  have 
meant  any  shortage  in  animal  matter. 
As  quickly  as  possible  these  pullets  were 
placed  on  free  range,  about  two  weeks 
ago.  I  think  the  trouble  has  been 
checked,  but  once  in  a  while  I  still  see 
evidences  of  it;  and  of  course  it  makes 
those  birds  whose  tails  are  gone,  or  half 
gone,  look  -unsightly.  I  think  that  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  trouble  in  future  seasons 
is  fairly  simple,  in  the  light  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  what  I  wish  to  ask  is 
whether  there  is  anything  more  that  I 
can  do  to  positively  stop  this  damage, 
and  whether  anything  can  really  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  hastening  the  growth  of 
new  tails.  I  have  not  had  experience 
with  this  difficulty  before.  How  long 
before  new  tail  feathers  will  be  devel¬ 
oped?  As  some  of  these  birds  are  for 
my  own  use,  and  should  shortly  go  into 
Winter  quarters,  and  some  are  to  be  sold, 
it  is  of  considerable  moment.  These  pul¬ 
lets  are  mostly  April  (some  March) 
hatched;  and  the  trouble  has  occurred 
more  with  the  White  Leghorns  than  with 
the  Barred  Rocks.  E.  w.  B. 

New  Y’ork. 

I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that 
feather  pulling  is  due  to  lack  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  element  in  the  diet ;  it  is  common 
in  closely  confined  birds  of  both  the  light 
and  heavy  breeds  and  in  the  well  fed  as 
in  the  insufficiently  fed.  Irritation  from 
the  presence  of  vermin  may  start  picking 
at  feathers  and  the  taste  of  blood  con¬ 
firms  the  habit.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
give  the  birds  freedom  to  range  and  busy 
themselves  with  other  objects  than  their 
mates.  In  many  flocks,  it  seems  to.be  a 
case  of  the  devil  finding  mischief  for 
idle  beaks  to  do.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
will  really  hasten  the  growth  of  new 
feathers:  this  process  will  have  to  await 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  If  the 
feathers  lost  by  your  chicks  belonged  to 
their  immature  coats,  as  is  very  likely, 
they  will  be  quickly  replaced  and  their 
ragged  r,  joearance  will  be  repaired. 

M.  B.  D. 


Notes  of  Experience. 

I  have  noted  references  to  the  use  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  the  drinking 
water  of  fowls;  the  amount  that  I  have 
found  to  be  best  is  from  one-half  grain 
to  one  grain  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  poor  laying 
of  fowls  may  be  caused  by  lack  of  grit.  I 
didn't  get  a  very  good  egg  yield  last  Fall, 
but  those  to  whom  I  sold  pullets  (that 
were  put  on  new  ground)  reported  ex- 
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Cellent  yields,  so  I  held  a  post  mortem 
on  one  I  killed  for  table  use  and  found 
entire  absence  of  grit  in  the  gizzard.  I 
got  some  grit  the  next  day  and  my  egg 
yield  commenced  to  increase  within  a 
week. 

We  had  an  epidemic  of  chicken-pox 
throughout  this  section  last  year.  One 
man  told  me  he  had  lost  over  50  chickens 
already  and  wanted  to  know  what  he 
could  do.  I  gave  him  some  potassium 
permanganate  to  put  in  the  drinking 
water;  I  understand  it  stopped  its 
further  spread.  I  used  it  as  soon  as  I 
saw  that  a  few  of  my  flock  had  it,  and 
no  further  cases  were  noted.  I  lost  only 
six.  A  peculiar  feature  was  that  the 
older  fowls  had  it  the  worst,  and  the 
older  the  hen  the  worse  she  had  it.  I 
killed  four  of  the  six  so  as  to  beat  them 
to  it,  as  they  seemed  too  sick  to  recover. 

Connecticut.  S.  ,T.  GBIFFEN. 


Mating  Young  Fowls. 

Would  you  advise  mating  a  cockerel 
10  months  old  to  pullets  the  same  age, 
allowing  that  all  are  well  developed? 

New  York.  j.  s. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  better  to  mate  more  mature 
birds  than  those  of  ten  months  of  age, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  female.  If 
circumstances  seem  to  make  the  use  of 
vigorous,  well  developed  fowls  under  one 
year  of  age  in  the  breeding  pen  advisable, 
however,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  ser¬ 
ious  objection  to  it.  It  is  often  practiced, 
and,  while  open  to  objections  is  probably 
not  as  serious  a  mistake  as  many  writers 
upon  poultry  subjects  seem  to  think. 

M.  B.  D. 


All  Or  Any  Part  Of  A 
House  at  WHOLESALE! 

No  Matter  Where  You  Live! 


Safe,  Prompt  Delivery  and 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back! 
We  are  the  largest  “direct-to-con- 

sumer”  building  material  concern  in  the  world. 

Our  low,  wholesale  prices  are 

the  result  of  regular  sales  to  over 
100.000  home  owners  and  10,000 
contractors,  carpenters  and  build¬ 
ers.  We  Bell  everything  for  build¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  sell  through  dealers 
or  agents  but  from  Catalog  only, 
thus  reducing  expense  to  a  minimum. 
Quality  highest!  Three  banks  vouch 
for  us.  Don't  pay  retail  figures. 
Get  our  big  156  page  illustrated 
Building  Material  Catalog  and  let 
It  save  money  for  you. Customers 
everywhere;  many  near  you.  Lo¬ 
cal  references  if  desired.  Prompt 
shipment  on  large  or  small 
erders.  Write  today  for  our 
free  book  of 


Get  OurBook  Showing 

150  HOME  PLANS 


"°*  106  All  the  m  * 

oaly  -  °-r  $ 1183 


Write  for 
These 
FREE 
Books 
Now! 


5000  Building  Bargains 


Packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  price-making  bar¬ 
gains.  Everything  at  wholesale.  “Guaran¬ 
teed  Right  Estimates”  Free  on  request.  Tell 
us  your  needs.  Send  for  this  big  book 

now.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
Also  write  for  our  “Quality’’  Home 
Plan  Book.  Sent  free  for  10c  to  pay 
packing  and  postage.  This  greatest 
plan  book  ever  published  shows  pho¬ 
tos,  floor  plans  and  gives  full  specifi¬ 
cations  and  exact  prices.  Write  for  it 
today— NOW! 

GORDON- VAN  TINE  CO. 

5813  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


■»]_  toft All  the  material 

FJO.  1*0  for  this  desirable 
6  room  bungalow  with  bath, 
b-'lway,  etc.,  together  with 
c*  iplete  plans,  specifications 
and  working  —  OOO 


Maturity  of  Breeding  Birds. 

Is  a  eoek  of  much  more  value  to  mate 
with  pullets,  than  a  cockerel  would  be? 
I  can  get  a  cockerel  for  one-fourth  what 
the  mature  bird  would  cost. 

Pennsylvania.  g.  s.  w.  p. 

A  cock  is  of  greater  value  than  a  cock¬ 
erel  by  reason  of  his  greater  maturity 
and  his  demonstrated  ability  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  which  ability 
argues  good  constitution,  stamina  and 
vigor,  all  valuable  qualities  in  a  breed¬ 
er  of  either  sex.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  poultrymen  to  mate  cocks  with  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  with  hens,  but  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  a  well  developed, 
vigorous  cockerel  should  not  be  mated  with 
equally  well  developed  pullets,  it  being 
understood  that  weaklings  and  immature 
birds  have  no  p’ace  in  any  breeding  pen. 
In  my  own  practice,  this  mating  of  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets  has  never  given  me  any¬ 
thing  but  good  results  and  I  do  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  practice  it  when  circumstances 
seem  to  make  it  advisable ;  as  a  general 
rule,  however,  it  is  doubtless  safer  to 
make  the  use  of  older  birds  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens  the  ordinary  practice.  There 
are  some  good  reasons  for  this  which  I 
need  not  mention  here.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Chicks. 

I  have  about  100  chicks  that  were 
hatched  in  May  in  an  incubator,  and  for 
the  past  week  I  have  noticed  that  quite  a 
number  of  them  have  the  feathers  on  their 
heads  “ruffled  up"  and  do  not  act  quite 
as  lively  as  they  should.  They  are  yarded, 
except  for  an  hour  or  two,  just  before 
dark  every  day  when  they  have  fine  range 
in  a  fine  clovevr  field.  I  feed  cracked 
corn,  dry  and  wet  mash  of  cornmeal  and 
wheat  middlings,  scraps  from  the  table, 
and  some  green  food.  I  change  their 
drinking  water  frequently.  Some  of  them 
do  not  seem  to  feather  out  properly. 
Could  you  ascertain  the  trouble  from  my 
description?  If  so,  what  is  the  cause  of 
it  and  what  can  I  do  to  check  it?  ,  D.  A.  A. 

New  York. 

Nothing  in  your  description  gives  any 
clue  to  the  trouble  with  your  chicks,  but, 
if  they  are  apparently  losing  vitality 
without  cause,  I  would  suggest  looking 
carefully  for  mites  about  their  perches  or 
brooder  houses.  Red  mites  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and,  un¬ 
less  carefully  looked  for,  may  escape  de¬ 
tection  even  though  existing  in  countless 
numbers.  Look  in  the  cracks  about  the 
coops  or  brooder  houses  where  the  chicks 
stay  at  night,  under  bits  of  boards  or  the 
ends  of  the  perches,  and  in  all  places 
where  minute  pests  might  hide  during  the 
daytime  after  having  visited  and  sucked 
the  blood  of  the  chicks  at  night.  A  little 
kerosene  squirted  from  an  oil  can  into  a 
crack  may  bring  out  a  surprising  number 
of  these  vermin  where  none  were  to  be 
seen.  If  they  are  found,  paint,  spray  or 
squirt  kerosene  and  crude  carbolic  acid, 
three-fourths  of  the  former  to  one-fourth 
of  the  latter,  upon  and  into  all  places 
where  the  mites  congregate,  or  use  car- 
golineum  in  the  same  way ;  this  latter 
wood  preservative  may  be  purchased  at 
drug  or  paint  dealers  and  is  very  effectual 
as  a  louse  and  mite  killer,  perhaps  more 
so  than  any  other  liquid  come  only  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Destroying  Woodchucks. — If  W.  S. 
A.,  page  107S.  will  try  treating  wood¬ 
chucks  to  a  dose  of  gasoline,  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  result.  Saturate  a  piece 
of  burlap  with  gasoline,  push  into  the 
burrow  as  far  as  possible  and  quickly  fill 
the  opening  with  dirt.  Unless  the  bur¬ 
rows  are  among  stone  piles  or  old  walls 
very  few  will  dig  out;  killed  and  buried 
at  one  operation.  lewis  f.  allen. 

New  York. 


EST  BLOOM 

ALVANIZED  SHEETS 

STRONG.  DURABLE  AND  FIREPROOF. 
Reasonable  in  cost.  Apollo  Formed  Roof¬ 
ing  and  Siding  Products  are  sold  by  weight 
by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute. 
_ _  8end  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet, 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


APOLL 


FOR  0ULVERT8,  FLUMES.  ROOFING, 
Cisterns,  tanks,  silos  and  sheet  metal  work. 
Made  from  Keystone  Coppeb  Bearing 
Steel.  Highest  quality  and  the  most  rust- 
repellent  galvanized  sheets  manufactured. 


Your  Hens 
Moult.  Tone 


GILBERT  HESS 
M.  D.,  D.  V.  S. 


Here  is 
My  Guarantee 

So  sure  am  I  (hat  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
will  make  your  poultry 
healthy,  help  them 
through  the  moult, 
start  your  hens  and 
pullets  laying,  that  I 
have  authorized  my 
dealer  In  your  town  to 
supply  you  with  enough 
lor  your  Hock  and  it  it 
doesn’t  do  as  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  pack¬ 
ages  and  get  your 
money  back. 


'  MAif*  OS 
m'M 


The  quicker 
you  get  your 
hens  over  moult¬ 
ing,  the  sooner 
they  will  get  on  the 
job  laying  eggs. 

Moulting  saps  a  hen’s 
strength;  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow  new  feathers 
needs  lots  of  energy.  Help  your  hens  along  with  a  tonic. 
In  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  you  have  a  scientific  prep¬ 
aration  that  puts  vigor  and  health  into  your  flock— it  will 
aid  their  digestion,  build  them  up,  give  your  hens  the 
vitality  to  ensure  quick  feather  growth,  tone  up  the 
dormant  egg  organs  and  help  them  lay. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-cc-a 

A  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant 

Formula  printed  on  every  package 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  tonics,  blood  builders  and  internal 
antiseptics ;  it  is  formulated  after  a  prescription  of  mine 
which  has  had  a  successful  record  for  22  years.  In  this  pre¬ 
scription  I  have  combined  scientific  knowledge  with  poultry 
culture ;  behind  it  is  my  long  experience  as  a  veterinarian, 
doctor  of  medicine  and  successful  poultry  raiser. 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  is  easy  to  feed— put  it  In  the  mash  wet  or  dry. 
Pan-a-ee-a  is  sold  by  a  reliable  dealer  right  in  your  home  town  whom 
you  know.  Read  my  guarantee. 

My  new  Poultry  Book  tells  all  about  Pan-a-ce-a.  It’s  free. 

Wi  lbs.  25c  ;  5  lbs.  60c  ;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50  (except  In  Canada  and  the  far 
West).  Pan-a-ce-a  costs  only  lc  per  day  for  thirty  fowl. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  - 

Expels  Worms 

It’s  almost  a  certainty  that  your 
hogs  are  wormy  right  now.  I 
guarantee  that  my  Stock  Tonic 
will  positively  rid  your  swine  of 
worms,  tone  them  up  and  help 
them  put  on  fat.  I  advise  you  also 
to  feed  my  Stock  Tonic  to  your 
horses,  sheep  and  cattle  as  they 
go  from  pasture  to  dry  feed.  It 
will  keep  them  in  fettle,  enrich 
their  blood,  keep  the  bowels 
regular  and  is  a  splendid  aid  to 
digestion.  But  especially  as  a  hog 
worm  expeller  it  will  pay  you  to 
feed  my  Stock  Tonic  now  and  all 
winter.  25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-!b. 
sack  $5.00.  Smaller  packages  as 
low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and 
the  far  West  and  the  South).  Why 
pay  the  peddler  twice  my  prices? 


Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm 
stock.  Dust  the  hens  and  chicks 
with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
in  the  cracks,  or  keep  it  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  dis¬ 
tribute  It.  Also  destroys  bugs  on 
cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc. .  slugs 
on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in 
handy,  sifting-top  cans,  1  lb.  25cj 
3  lbs.  60c  (except  in  Canada  ana 
the  far  West).  I  guarantee  it. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  forty-sixth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  an  output  of  3,154  eggs ;  40  less 
than  last  week.  Leghorns  which  have 
made  the  high  scores  for  mouths  now  have 
to  take  a  back  seat.  This  week  the  It.  I. 
Reds  of  Chas.  O.  Polhemus  take  first 
place  with  a  score  of  55.  This  over  78 
per  cent,  of  the  possible  total  for  the 
week.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
are  next  in  the  week’s  score  with  53  to 
their  credit.  D.  E.  Warner's  It.  I.  Reds 
are  third  with  a  score  of  49.  The  best 
the  Leghorns  could  do  was  to  obtain 
fourth  place,  which  two  pens  do,  Tom 
Barron’s  Leghorns  tying  with  N.  W. 
Hendryx’s  pen,  with  scores  of  48  each. 
But  in  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to 
date  the  Leghorns  take  all  the  leading 
places.  Tom  Barron's  pen  are  first  with 
a  total  of  1.872 :  Judge  Beasley's  pen 
second,  total  1,850;  Storrs  Agricultural 
Station's  milk-fed  pen  is  third,  score 
1,840.  and  Windsweep  Farm’s  pen  are 
fourth,  with  1.836.  The  only  other  pen 
to  reach  1.800  is  Hillview  Poultry  Farm's 
R.  I.  Beds,  which  have  laid  1,820. 

Mr.  Ellis  A.  Ballard,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  some  White  Leghorns  which  are  a 
cross  of  the  American  and  English  blood. 
These  birds  are  making  a  fine  record  at 
the  Delaware  contest.  They  won  the  sil¬ 
ver  medal  four  months  in  succession  ;  the 
five  birds  laying  501  eggs  ;  or  a  fraction 
over  100  eggs  per  bird.  Bird  No.  1  in 
this  pen  laid  119  eggs  in  123  days,  and  in 
168  days  she  has  laid  158  eggs.  If  she 
can  keep  up  this  pace  for  another  168 
days,  she  would  beat  Anything  that  has 
ever  been  done  in  the  world  and  have  a 
month  to  spare.  Remarkable  records  were 
made  by  the  breeders  which  produced  this 
pen.  One  early-hatched  pullet  in  1912. 
after  laying  for  over  four  months,  was 
trap-nested  after  January  21.  From  that 
date  to  September  30  she  had  laid  189 
eggs.  Then  she  took  90  days  to  molt,  be¬ 
gan  laying  again  December' 30,  1913,  and 
by  October  3,  1914,  had  laid  201  eggs. 
Molting  again  she  began  laying  January 
26.  and  has  laid  to  date,  September  12, 
160  eggs,  and  is  still  at  it.  She  has  never 
shown  any  sign  of  broodiness.  It  seems 
to  me  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
we  are  gaining  in  egg  production,  as 
dairymen  gained  in  milk  production  and 
horsemen  in  speed.  What  the  limit  is. 
who  can  tell?  The  week's  record  follows: 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  24  1,450 

r-n-k  T..  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  20  1.353 

Francis  I,.  T.incoln,  Connecticut .  34  1,353 

.titles  .T.  Francois,  New  York .  30  1,102 

Storrs  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  1!)  1,081 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  42  1.077 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  35  1,337 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  T.enzen.  Massachusetts .  20  1,270 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  31  1.343 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  39  1,501 

Branford  F'arms,  Connecticut .  20  1.270 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  31  L288 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  22  1,228 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Rarron,  England  .  53  1,791 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  32  1  792 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut _  34  F441 

Neale  Bros..  Rhode  Island .  45  1,000 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut .  40  1,480 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  38  1.350 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  35  1,010 

Mapiedale  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  1,074 

T.  F.  Bvron,  Connecticut .  40  1,3Q2 


Buff  Wyanaottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. . .  40  1,408 


Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York _  37  1,215 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Form,  Connecticut....  37  1,394 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C  Dingman,  New  York .  45  1,153 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  32  1,820 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut .  47  1.597 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  55  1.072 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut..., .  39  E332 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  30  1.495 

W.  II.  Bumstead1,  Connecticut .  35  1,201 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  33  1.572 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut  .  44  1,351 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  33  1,534 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut  .  17  1.240 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  33  1,025 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  24  1,384 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  20  1,343 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  28  1,224 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  1,510 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  49  1,404 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  22  1.450 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  20  880 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  20  999 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  20  1,050 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  20  958 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  20  1,209 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  32  1,589 

Ellis  W.  Bentley.  New  York .  41  1,358 

N.  W.  Hendry x  Connecticut. .  48  1,740 

Rraeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  44  1,090 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  34  1,373 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  20  1,110 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  21  1,217 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  10  1,290 

Jav  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  25  1,474 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  34  1,633 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.,  44  1,840 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  20  1,305 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  42  1,830 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  31  1,490 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  43  1,701 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  80  1,555 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut  .  45  1,850 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  23  1.338 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  48  1,872 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  34  1,520 

Geo.  M  McMillan,  Missouri .  29  1,508 

Win.  II.  Lyon,  New  York . 27  1,378 

Happieh  &  Banks.  New  York .  28  1,037 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  30  1,780 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  30  1,028 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  28  1,419 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  21  1,520 

Branford'  F'arms,  Connecticut .  32  1,005 

Branford  F'arms,  Connecticut .  34  1,090 

Anna  Dean  F'arm,  Ohio  .  41  1,280 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  29  1,231 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  43  1,057 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  24  1,408 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  F'arm,  Penn .  28  1,205 


t¥-i  ft'uftX'L 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  26  1,249 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  12  1,148 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  19  1,571 

Sunny  Acres  I’arm,  Connecticut .  30  1,428 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  25  1,051 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  33  1,198 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  25  1,200 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  28  1,058 

Silver  Campines. 

I'ncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  33  1,460 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  47  1,368 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  13  997 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  29  1,131 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennoek,  Florida .  555 

Obed  S.  Knight.  Rhode  Island .  30  1,108 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  19  1,242 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  34  1,232 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  24  1,234 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Feeding  Capons;  Picking  Out  Drakes. 

1.  Will  you  inform  me  what,  in  your 
opinion  is  the  best  feeding  ration  for  ca¬ 
pons?  2.  In  regard  to  ducklings,  at  what 
age  and  how  is  it  possible  to  pick  out 
the  drakes?  w.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  Feed  your  capons  just  as  you  do 
your  other  chickens.  When  full  grown, 
which  will  be  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten 
months,  if  you  wish  to  fatten  for  market, 
feed  all  they  will  eat  of  corn  or  a  mash 
composed  largely  or  entirely  of  corn  meal. 
When  the  mash  is  moistened  with  milk 
it  hastens  the  fattening.  For  “quick  re¬ 
sults''  a  feed  rich  in  protein  would  has¬ 
ten  the  growth  if  fed  with  care.  2. 
Ducklings  will  betray  their  sex  by  their 
voices.  As  soon  as  the  voices  of 
maturity  are  heard  the  ducks  will 
be  distinguished  by  a  low-pitched  quack, 
while  the  voices  of  the  drakes  will 
be  higher-pitched.  The  curved  tail  feath¬ 
ers  of  the  drakes  will  soon  be  seen,  but 
the  change  in  voice  usually  appears  first. 

W.  II.  II. 


Dipping  Chickens. 

The  depluming  mite  was  at  work  in  a 
flock  of  about  500  yearling  hens,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it  we  dipped  the  hens 
twice  in  a  regular  sheep  dip,  diluted  one 
part  to  70  of  water.  We  found  the  best 
time  to  dip  was  a  warm  night,  as  it  was 
easier  to  catch  the  birds  on  the  roost  than 
to  chase  them  around  a  pen.  Grasp  the 
birds  by  the  wings  and  immerse  up  to 
the  head,  on  which  apply  grease.  It  is 
well  to  keep  the  hands  arid  arms  greased 
to  prevent  the  dip  burning  them.  After 
dipping  the  fowls  we  sprayed  roosts  with 
petroleum  spraying  oil,  which  killed  mites 
and  lice,  and  I  believe  we  now  have  a 
clean  flock.  w.  E.  M. 

Maryland. 

Further  observation  of  the  results  of 
this  treatment  will  be  interesting.  The 
bare  spots  on  the  fowls  would  be  reached 
by  the  dip  but  it  would  not  seem  prac¬ 
tical  to  wet  the  skin  under  the  heavily 
feathered  portions  of  the  body  by  a  mere¬ 
ly  momentary  dipping.  m.  b.  d. 


A  public  school  teacher  once  put  this 
question  to  her  pupils :  “Which  would 
you  rather  have — three  bags  with  two 
apples  in  each  bag,  or  two  bags  with 
three  apples  in  each  bag?”  “Three  bags 
with  two  apples  in  each  bag,”  was  the 
surprising  answer  given  by  one  lad,  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  was  struggling  with 
the  problem.  “Why,  Harry?”  “Because 
there’d  be  one  more  bag  to  bust !” — N. 
Y.  Times. 


Boss  (to  new  boy)  :  “You’re  the 
slowest  youngster  we’ve  ever  had.  Aren’t 
you  quick  at  anything?”  Boy:  “Yes, 
sir;  nobody  can  get  tired  as  quick  as  I 
ca n — Boston  Transcript. 


POULTRY  PAPER  period  ical, 

.  „  .  up-to-date: 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Four  months  for  lO  cents 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  88,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200  choice  yearling  hens,  heavy  winter  layers 
of  large  white  eggs,  nice  large  fowl  with  large 
comb.  75  CENTS  EACH 


ERWIN  H.  HULSE,  CALVERTON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


30  Sheppard’s  Famous  Ancona  Cockerels 

April  hatched,  $1  each.  Geo.  J.  Winter,  Otto,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 

Barron’s  Leghorns.  248-260-egg  stock.  Imported 
liirect.  4  months  old  pullets,  $1.50  each:  20for$25. 
3  months  old,  $1  each ;  30  for  $25.  6  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN-Closing-ont  sale.  A-l 
quality  and  layers.  E.  W.  SLATE,  South  Hammond,  N.Y. 


800  White  Leghorn  1914  Hatched  Hens 

65c.;  coops  returned :  extra  select.  75c.:  best  stock. 
Circular.  George  Phillips,  R.  25,  Seymour, Conn. 


Land  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  It. 2,  Athens,  Pa. 


n  1 1 f*  1C  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indiai 
Runner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm,R.  34,  Phoenixviile,  Pa 

Young  Indian  Runner  Drakes-*1  |*^-cl,E0*1EHR  ^,LLE 


INDIAN  RUNNER,  Buff  Orpington  and  Pekin  ducks  and 
drakes.  Prices  reasonable.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N  J. 


ft  ts Jvxi  fct  k  fc'  re 


400%  Profit 


One  correspondent  on  an  80-acre  general  farm  writes 
that  75  hens  worth  60  cents  apiece  paid  a  net  yearly 
profit  of  $3.06  per  hen — 400%.  Result  of  proper  caro 
and  scientific  J ceding . 

C.  E.  Reed’s  hens  conditioned  on  Red  Comb  Poultry 
Feed  made  a.  year’s  average  of  214  eggs  each— ana 
•won  special  international  prize  for  cold  weather 
laving.  Ask  your  dealer.  Write  for  F'ree  Book, 
F’eeding  Poultry  for  Profit.” 

EDWARDS  &  LOOMIS  CO.,  344C  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago 

Mfrs.  of  Famous  Line  of  Red  Horn  Dairy  Feeds 


Iv 


ted  Comb  Poultrij  Feed 


"N. 


v_ 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3  80  to  $:0.  FREE  TRIAL. 

,  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  SI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T-3709  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 

Best 


Made 


Lowest 


EASIEST  run,  Fastest  Cutter, 
Strong,  Substantial  build.  Bono 
}8crap  means  more  eggs.hi-herpcr 
centavo  fertility.  Own  a  “Crown” 
l  Cutter  and  have  fresh  bone  for 
I  every  feed.  Dry  Bone,  Grain  and 
f  Shell  Mills.  Hand  and  Power  sizes. 
Free  ill  us.  catalogue.  Est.  3G  years 
WILSONR  BOS.,  Dept  25.  Easlon,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY*! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

IIAMIPC  latest  model 
IT1ANN  d  BONE  CUTTER 


,  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

LjtO  Day »’ Fro©  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free, 

WF,  W.  MANN  CO.s  Box  15.  MILFORD.  MASS,  fl 


r  Sanitary  .cozy,  portable,  — *- 

durable.  Open-air  front  ;removable.ad  just- 
able  floor.  Quickly  converted  into  Breeding 
Pen,  Brooder. Colony  orLaying  House.  Light 
and  sunny.  Cheaper  and  better  than  home- 
built.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Samcmaterialsasour  *//■ 
Vfapious  silos.  Cold,  heat,  rodent  and  lice 
l^pfoof.  Send  for  illustrated  literature 
and  price  list. 


Unadilia  Silo  Co. 
Box  c,  Unadilia,  N.  Y, 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 


SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

lats  and  Fillers- New  Egg 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


you  attractive 
prices  on  Malt 
Charcoal,  Salt, 


WE  CAN  MAKE 

*  *  Sprouts,'  Granulated  _  _ ,, 

OYSTER  SHELL  LIME,  Milk  Powder,  Timothy 
and  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Rve,  Wheat,  etc. 

CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO.,  Inc.  179  West  St„  New  York 

CARNEAU  PIGEONS 

BEST  SQUAB  PRODUCEBS 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale 

ALBIDA  FARM,  "SKS?- 


&FS?ta5  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  f  or  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J,  M ACKKN8KN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  IO,  Vardley,  Fa. 

Italian  fliieAne- The  best  stock  obtainable. 
.l.allan  yueens  Untested.  75c.:  tested,  *1.25. 


FRED  YAHN, 


N.  Haledon,  N.  j 


TOM  BARRON’S 

WINNERS 

HIGHEST  BREEDERS  IN  AMERICA 

CONTEST  WYANDOTTES — 283,  282,  E74,  266 
WORLD  RECORD  BIRO— a  Leghorn— 288 
BUFF  ROCKS— 280,  272,  L66,  263 
S.  C.  REDS— 243 
Catalog 

MORRIS  FARM,  R.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  breeders  tested  ;  freo  of  white  diarrhea 


FOR  SALE— Barron  Wyandotte  Cockerels — $1 .50 

a  ^^fifodJeMey  Bull  calf,  6  months  old.  $40. 
HARRY  DEWEY,  -  Gt.  Harrington,  Mass. 

T om  Barron  WhiteWyandoiie  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

sale.  M3-263-egg  stock,  imported  direct. 

It.  E,.  LEWIS,  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.  I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin 
OLD  AND  Y6UNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  PUULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbo  .  N.  H. 

AUSTIN’S  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

6  pullets  <4  months  old)  and  1  unrelated  cockerel, 
for  $10,  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm  R.  C.  Reds 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

6-weeks’-old chicks,  20c.  each;  100,  $18.  Junecocker- 
els  and  pullets,  $1  to  $2  each.  Older  cockerels,  $2  to  $4. 


5,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets 

»»-  >  Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively  < 

These  birds  are  specially  bred  for  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor  and  heavy  eggproduction. 

Let  us  stock  your  plant  with  chickens 
that  have  made  the  largest  poultry  farm 
a  commercial  success.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 
Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders 

Laurelton  Farms 


3000  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Dan  Young’s  Strain,  exceptional  layers. 

TWO  YR.  OLD 

YEARLINGS 

MARCH  PULLETS 

APRIL  PULLETS 

MARCH  COCKERELS 
Special  reduction  on  lots  of  100  and  over 

WHITE  FEATHER  POULTRY  FARM,  Haworth,  N.J. 

SEVERAL  HUNDRED  HIGH  PRODUCING,  PURE  BRED, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens 

for  breeders.  100  April  hatched  S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS.  Good  sized,  well  developed  and  bred 
from  high  producing  hens  crossed  with  White  and 
ltlce  blood.  All  five  point  combs  and  good  tail 
carriage.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 
IvENOTIN  FARM,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 

500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

D.  W.  Young  and  Simon’s  207-Egg  strain,  $1.50. 
Choice  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Emden  Geese,  snow 
white  ami  very  largo,  $3  each.  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  $2  each.  ANTHONY  SIMON,  Tri- 
States  l’oultry  Farm,  FORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— 50  Fine  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

guaranteed  Peasley  best  strain.  Ahead  of  all  others 
in  Storrs'  contest  Aug.  1st.  $1,50  each. 

ROAD’S  END,  _  S.  Herlin,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-A  Large  Type  of  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  hens.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Wyekoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


1800  S.  C.  W.  Leghoms-^Afhmcbei 

Pullets,  and  1400  Yearling  Ileus  for  sale.  JOHN  H 
WARFEL  &  SON,  Elizabeth  Poultry  Farm,  Rolirerstown,  Pa 


Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain.  It’s 
the  strain  that  counts.  Hens.  $1.50;  cocks,  $2;  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


BOO  S.C.tfhite  Leghorn  Pul  lets 

lay.  Exceptional  quality.  A.W.  Plass,  Richmond ville ,  N.Y 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHOR 

March,  April  and  May  hatche 
Raised  on  unlimited  range  i 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  eg 
production.  Also  limited  number  yearling  Heir 
75  cents  each.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  \ 


sale— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets-^*1 

'''Rched.  Raised  on  free  range.  STONELEIGH  POUL- 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C,  Frampton,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.  W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

1,000  choice  yearling  hens  at  75c  and  $1 .00  each  during 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  all  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  11) 
hens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book.  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  ED6AR  BRIGGS.  BOX  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets'1?, 

hatched,  $1.25,  L.  E.  INGOLdSBY,  Hartwick  Sem’y,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Cockere 

Special  Sale  of  early  hatched  cockerels.  Trapnesti 
breeders  and  pullets.  BARRON  FARM,  Connellsville,  F 


60 


c.-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens~Satisf.aot!011 

°  guaranteed  or 

your  money  back.  Nothing  cheap  but  their 

price.  JOHN  LORXON  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


S  C.  WHITE  lE8«0MST«PAA!a»W 

’  .  yearling  hens  *>o  i 

GEO.  I  ROST,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLE  ■ 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Bar 
twtt  n,,w-  Write  your  wai 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels',1^;0, 

Wyekoff  s  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Range  gro 
birds  from  record  layers.  Also  yearling  liens  ,-i 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  It.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  I 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  for  Sa 

'V,e^  developed,  on  orchard  range  Ai 
and  May  hatched.  0.  W.  SOUTHARD  S  SON.  Gilboa,  N 
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I  shipped  II.  L.  Pence  &  Co.,  20  East 
lotli  St.,  New  York  City,  some  hides  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  and  have  been  unable  to 
get  pay  for  them.  Pence  &  Co.  acknowl¬ 
edged  receipt  of  the  hides  and  promised 
to  pay  for  them  in  a  few  days.  Can  you 
collect  the*  account  for  me?  S.  II.  C'. 

West  Virginia. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  set¬ 
tlement  for  this  subscriber  since  July  3 
last.  II.  L.  Pence  &  Co.  have  made  va¬ 
rious  explanations  and  excuses  for  tin; 
delay  in  making  settlement,  and  numer¬ 
ous  promises  to  give  us  cheek  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf  at  stated  times,  none  of 
which  has  been  kept.  Regardless  of 
the  good  or  bad  faith  of  II.  L.  Pence  & 
Co.  |n  the  transaction,  and  the  promises 
made,  we  could  not  advise  shippers  of 
hides,  furs,  or  ginseng,  in  which  this 
company  deals,  to  continue  shipments  ex¬ 
cept  upon  receipt  of  certified  check  in 
advance  payment. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  from 
the  Arkansas  Pecan  Orchard  Co.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  which  the  circular  alleges  is 
now  being  formed,  and  on  the  basis  of  an 
option  on  80  acres  of  land  near  that  place. 
It  is  proposed  to  set  out  paper-shell  pecan 
trees  and  grow  two  crops  of  potatoes  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  while  the  trees  come  into 
bearing.  The  company  is  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  at  $10,000,  the  par  value  of  the 
shares  to  be  $1  each.  The  usual  promise 
of  enormous  profits  from  the  enterprise  is 
held  out  to  prospective  investors.  If  any 
It.  N.-Y.  subscribers  are  approached  on 
this  proposition,  we  feel  sure  they  will 
follow  our  advice  and  leave  it  alone. 

I  shipped  Louis  Simon,  538  Blake  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brpokyn,  N.  Y.,  two  cases  of  eggs 
on  April  23,  and  have  heard  nothing  from 
him.  lie  paid  promptly  for  two  previous 
shipments  so  I  assumed  he  would  be  all 
right.  Can  you  help  me?  c.  r.  R. 

New  York. 

Keep  this  name  on  your  list  of  dealers 
to  be  avoided,  as  Mr.  Simon  evidently 
belongs  to  that  class.  lie  has  now  re¬ 
moved  and  left  no  address.  It  is  the  usual 
practice  of  these  people  without  financial 
standing  to  pay  for  the  first  shipment, 
neglect  adjustment  for  the  next,  and  then 
disappear. 

Anti-Fake  Club,  is  this  the  old  fraud 
Oxypathor  in  a  new  name?  I)R.  c., 

New  Jersey.  Anti-Fake  Member. 

This  appliance,  treatment  or  apparatus 
is  called  “Farador.”  It  allays  pain  with 
surprising  swiftness ;  has  checked  violent 
fevers  like  pneumonia  within  a  few 
hours;  has  conquered  tonsilitis,  appendi¬ 
citis,  rheumatism,  meningitis  and  many 
other  diseases.  It  is  called  a  scientific 
diamagnetic  apparatus.  It  may  not  be 
the  Oxypathor,  which  was  shown  to  be  a 
fraud,  but  if  not  a  relation  it  is  at  least 
an  imitation.  It  costs  $35.  Before  part¬ 
ing  with  your  good  coin  of  the  realm,  take 
your  ailment  to  your  physician  and  ask 
his  advice.  These  devices  should  be 
shunned,  for  money  invested  in  them  is 
lost. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent 
work  in  getting  the  entire  list  of  claims 
from  Adams  Express  Company.  I  had 
failed  and  about  given  up  hope.  c.  w.  n. 

Delaware. 

Thank  you  for  collecting  the  bill  for 
coop  from  the  express  company.  I  told 
of  this  in  Pomona  Grange  and  the  result 
was  a  subscription  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  Also  advised  patrons 
to  send  such  matters  to  your  office.  I 
will  try  to  get  some  more  subscriptions. 

New  York.  F.  N.  R. 

We  like  to  record  the  thanks  of  these 
friends  once  in  a  while,  for  it  shows  the 
appreciation  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 
The  first  case  covered  some  20  claims 
ranging  from  $1  to  $20.  which  had  been 
overlooked  and  declined  by  the  express 
company,  and  it  was  only  by  our  in¬ 
sistence  we  got  the  adjustment. 

John  Kline,  alias  W.  J.  Broueher,  is  in 
jail  in  Wisconsin  under  the  name  of 
George  %.dler.  He  is  wanted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  in  connection 
with  a  land  swindle.  Posing  as  a  retired 
farmer  of  wealth  he  would  call  on  an  un¬ 
suspecting  owner  of  a  farm  and  agree  to 
make  a  purchase.  He  would  then  find  a 
buyer  for  the  land,  and  when  this  had 
been  arranged  the  seal  and  signature  of  a 
notary  was  forged  to  the  deed  and  the 
document  recorded.  He  was  then  able  to 
secure  the  money,  and,  of  course,  departed. 
Something  like  $3,000  was  secured  from 


residents  of  Easton.  I’a.,  on  there  forged 
mortgages,  and  in  all  his  operations  are 
alleged  to  have  netted  him  $3,00.000. 

Frank  C.  Marriu,  head  of  the  Storey 
Cotton  Company  swindle,  was  arrested  in 
Syracuse  and  taken  to  Philadelphia  to 
stand  trial  for  conspiracy  and  misuse  of 
the  mails  in  connection  with  the  cotton 
company.  He  had  been  known  as  “Judge 
Franklin  Stone,”  and  in  1906  was  con¬ 
victed  of  conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to 
defraud  and  served  four  years  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Frederick  S.  Johnson,  reported  to  be 
sales  manager  of  the  Florida  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
New  York,  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  charged  with  theft. 
It  is  alleged  that  Johnson  induced  par¬ 
ties  to  give  him  various  sums  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  Texas  lands.  Johnson  explains 
that  the  money  was  invested  in  these 
lands,  but  the  venture  proved  unprofit¬ 
able.  This  is  the  usual  result  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  investing  their  money  in  property  at 
a  distance.  When  you  want  to  buy  real 
estate  go  to  the  section,  look  over  the 
ground,  talk  to  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

Note  the  clipping  from  the  Poughkeepsie 
Courier.  Those  men  should  read  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  anti-fake  columns.  c.  N.  f. 

New  York. 

The  local  paper  reports  that  a  suit  has 
been  brought  against  the  De  Soto  Oil  and 
Development  Co.  for  $5,000  by  Dr.  E. 
LeRoy  Silvey,  who  represented  the  com¬ 
pany  in  that  territory  selling  lots  in  this 
“oil  section.”  The  doctor  alleges  he  is 
convinced  the  proposition  is  misrepresent¬ 
ed,  and  the  damages  are  asked  to  cover 
the  loss  of  business  which  he  has  suffered 
in  giving  up  his  practice.  It  is  said  that 
a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  this  scheme  by  people  in 
Ulster,  Orange,  Columbia  and  Dutchess 
counties.  Of  course,  every  reader  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  would  recognize  the  schemes 
as  just  the  sort  this  department  has  been 
warning  readers  against  for  years. 

Your  letter  enclosing  check  for  both  my 
claims  against  Adams  Express  Company 
received,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  in  my  behalf.  It  certainly  is 
a  great  boon  to  country  people  to  have  a 
“Big  Brother”  in  the  city  to  straighten 
out  tangles  for  them.  e.  g. 

Delaware. 

Two  shipments  of  eggs  were  refused  by 
consignee  because  they  were  in  such  a 
damaged  condition  he  could  not  handle 
them  without  great  expense.  We  wore 
successful  in  getting  the  claims  adjusted 
in  two  months.  For  clear  cases  of  mis¬ 
handling  on  the  part  of  carriers  it  should 
not  take  longer.  As  this  claim  was  ca¬ 
tered  promptly  there  was  no  excuse  and 
it  is  best  to  get  the  complaints  in  without 
delay  and  give  the  carrier  no  opportunity 
to  complain  that  you  neglected  to  com¬ 
ply  with  their  requirements. 

During  1914  my  daughter  was  in  the 
training  class.  S.  II.  Kemper  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  came  to  the  school  with  books,  “The 
School  Methods,”  and  urged  the  class  to 
buy  them,  saying  that  if  they  did  not 
teach  or  tin1  books  were  not  satisfactory 
they  could  be  returned.  The  books  came 
and  she  was  not  satisfied  with  them  upon 
examination,  so  promptly  returned  them. 
Then,  came  a  letter  saying  they  had  her 
note.  She  says  lie  never  mentioned  a 
note,  but  asked  each  to  sign  their  name 
and  address  so  he  would  know  where  to 
send  the  books.  He  held  the  book  with 
his  hand  covering  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
showed  them  where  to  sign,  but  they  had 
no  idea  they  were  signing  a  note.  Others 
of  the  class  say  the  same.  Then  came  a 
letter  from  the  United  Credit  Association 
of  Chicago.  Now  one  from  Snow  and 
Church,  Syracuse.  These  slips  were  sent. 
I  suppose,  to  convince  her  that  she  must 
settle,  which  she  has  not  done.  She  was 
18  at  the  time.  Can  you  advise? 

New  Y'ork.  o.  B.  M. 

We  wrote  the  School  Methods  Company 
ill  reference  to  this  transaction.  We  re¬ 
ceived  no  acknowledgment  of  our  letter, 
but  the  subscriber  received  a  letter  saying 
they  could  collect  the  amount,  but  their 
time  was  more  than  it  was  worth,  and 
they  were  instructing  the  collection 
agency  to  cancel  the  claim.  They  refer  to 
the  amount  being  small  in  comparison 
with  the  principle  involved.  We  count 
the  principle  small  which  will  permit  a 
concern  to  condone  such  transactions  on 
the  part  of  their  agent.  Educational  pub¬ 
lishers  should  have  more  regard  for  their 
standing  than  to  attempt  to  enforce  a 
contract  made  under  misrepresentation, 
and  the  reliable  publishers  promptly  re¬ 
pudiate  such  an  agent. 


That  the  human  voice  may 
be  transmitted  across  our  con¬ 
tinent  by  telephone  is  the 
marvel  of  this  age  of  wonders. 
Yet  the  full  significance  of  the 
achievement  is  not  realized  if 
it  is  considered  strictly  as  a 
coast-to-coast  connection. 

The  Transcontinental  Line  not 
only  bridges  the  country  from 
east  to  west,  but,  by  having 
finally  overcome  the  great  barrier 
of  distance,  it  has  removed  the 
last  limitation  of  telephone  com¬ 
munication  between  all  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

This  means  that  the  voice  can  be 
sent  not  only  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  but  from  anywhere 
to  anywhere — even  from  any  one 
to  ary  one — in  the  United  States. 


Wherever  you  are,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  reach  any  one  of  our 
hundred  million  population.  You 
can  single  out  from  this  vast 
throng  any  particular  individual 
with  whom  you  desire  to  speak. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  Bell 
System  has  spent  years  and 
millions,  extending  its  lines 
everywhere,  anticipating  the 
ultimate  triumph.  It  has  had 
the  foresight  and  the  courage  to 
unite  this  great  country,  com¬ 
munity  by  community,  into  one 
telephone  neighborhood. 

With  success  achieved  by  the 
Transcontinental  Line,  the  es¬ 
tablished  Bell  highways  make 
you,  wherever  you  are,  the  near 
neighbor  of  your  farthest-away 
fellow  citizen. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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rice  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  buying  a  farm  engine 
nt  tr»  know  is  “how  loasr  will  it  last”?  and  “can  I  depend  or 


What 
can  I  depend  on  it”? 


you 


When  yo'  i 
buy  any 
one  of 
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KEROSENE  AND  GASOLINE 

JFAIXAf  EW&JMES. 

There  are  more  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts 
on  Lauson  and  Frost  King  Engines  than  any  other.  Semi' 
steel  cylinder  and  piston,  accurately  ground  to  size.  This 
means  sustained  power  and  an  engine  as  accurate  in  ad¬ 
justment,  and  therefore  as  economical,  after  live  years  use  as  when 
new.  Lauson  method  of  ba’.ancing  every  en-rine  insures  smooth 
running,  low  cost  of  upkeep  and  extra  years  of  service. 

The  Lauson  or  Frost  King  trade-markon  an  engine  is  a  warranty 
of  long,  satisfactory  service. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALI'-R  to  show  you  a  Lauson  Engine.  Note  its 
easy  starting  and  smooth  running.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Lauson 
and  "Frost  King”  Engines,  write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
and  a  Free  Copy  of  the  Eauson  Farm  Engine  Book.  State  what 
sir"  engine  you  are  interested  In. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co.,  218  Monroe  St.,  NewHoI*tein,Wi*. 

Ml  I  II  HI . .  HUB— HMSBMM  ~ 


you  get  a  reliable 
power  unit  that 
will  give  you  long 
and  satisfactory 
service. 

it 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN  THIS  YEAR 


With 


Ttorstollfro/i  Com  Cm3 


FBRE-PROOF  —  RAT-PROOF  —  WEATHER-PROOF 

A  Marshall  Corn  Crib  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style 
wooden  crib.  Built  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Lasts 
a  life-time.  Easily  erected  in  a  few  hours.  Furnishes 
complete  protection  against  rats,  birds,  fire,  mold  and  thieves. 
Lightning  or  weather  can’t  damage  your  crop.  Stops  waste  — 
stops  loss  and  saves  you  big  money.  Ventilating  shaft  makes 
corn  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from  mould.  Made  in  circular 
style  like  illustration  or  in  single  or  double  shed  styles  with  drive¬ 
way.  Many  sizes  to  choose  from.  Prices  $47.60  and  up.  Freight  paid. 

SEAIO  FOR  MV  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  —  TODAY 

post  card  will  brinsr  it.  Gives  complete  Information  refirardinflr  all  sizes  and 
styles  of  Marshall  Cribs.  Where  more  convenient  for  purchaser  we  will  ship 
crib  atonco  and  allow  payment  after  harvest.  Address  J.  D.  Overholt,  Pres. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO,,  Box  120  ,  Wooster,  Ohioi^; 


Learn  Auto  Business 


BE  a  chauffeur,  an  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
garage  for  yourself.  We  give  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  in  shop  and  on  road.  We  buy  and  rebuild 
modern  cars,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  of  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination. 

Write  or  ealFand  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Learn  By 
Practise 
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with  home  grown.  Oats  and  corn  are 
dull  and  tending  lower,  though  there  is 
uncertainty  about  the  corn  crop  iu  the 
northern  sections,  as  it  is  not  safe  from 
frost.  .  South  American  corn  is  being  of¬ 
fered  in  large  quantities  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  - 


@ 

@ 

@ 

<8 

@ 


84 

6  75 
4  5 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  11 

No.  2.  Red,  new  . . .  1 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  S3 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 5  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  hush .  41 

Rye,  free  from,  onion .  98  @  1  02 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NKW  YORK. 

These  are  not.  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  popu¬ 
lation . 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

45 

@ 

50 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

. .  :»o 

@ 

40 

Ordinary  grades . 

..  30 

@ 

32 

Butter.. fancy  prints,  lb . . 

.  33 

1  <  (• 

34 

Tub.  choice . 

.  30 

(s» 

32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  .. 

28 

30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb _ 

30 

33 

Sqn.’rb  Broilers,  pair  . 

.  1  to 

1  25 

Fricassee,  Jb . 

<Oi 

20 

Fowls  . . . 

22 

Leg  of  lamb . 

(m 

22 

Lamb  chops . 

.  20 

(a 

22 

Roasting  beef . 

@ 

24 

Pork  chops  . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

Loin  of  pork  . 

.  17 

(a 

20 

Lettuce,  head . 

to 

5 

Radishes,  bunch  . 

9 

<§i 

3 

Cueumbers.  each  .. 

.  i 

@ 

5 

Sweet  corn,  doz, . 

.  15 

@ 

20 

Cabbage,  head  . 

@ 

f) 

Muskmelons.  each . 

5 

@ 

8 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

@ 

35 

Peaches.  4  qts. 

i: 

@ 

20 

Tomatoes,  qt . 

3 

@ 

5 

three  times  per  day.  The  swelling  and 
baldness  of  this  part  of  udder  is  uow 
leaving  and  seems  to  be  getting  normal 
but  milk  secretion  seems  to  be  abating 
only  milking  about  one-half  pint  per  day 
in  this  teat.  \\  ill  milk  flow  come  back 
and  can  we  do  ay  thing  to  help?  Will 
this  part  of  udder  go  dry?  e.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  affected  quarter  is  losing  its  fnne- 
tion  and  eventually  will  go  dry  and  re- 
main  useless  for  milk  production.  The 
quarter  became  infected  from  the  sores 
and  these  probably  were  caused  by  in¬ 
fection  from  a  floor,  the  milker’s  hands, 
mild  or  filth  in  the  yard  or  an  attack  of 
cowpox.  Before  infection  laceration  of 
the  teats  by  the  calf  or  other  means  might 
induce  infection.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  an  occasional  case  of  sore 
or  chapped  teats,  but  mammrtis  may 
usually  be  warded  off  by  careful  treat- 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  reoeived 
EfPiiTJ'  JJJ?  open  a  department  here  to  enablo 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
^  ^r1  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products.  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen- 
eral  manufacturers'  announcements  not  admittod 
hern.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
p.  ges.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


the 
later 
week. 


ment. 


A,  s.  A. 


Stiff  Cow. 


A.  C. 


Itching  Skin. 

I  have  a  young  horse  which  I  believe 
is  infected  with  mange.  He  rubs  and 
bites  himself  over  his  whole  body,  par¬ 
ticularly  around  the  base  of  his  tail,  but 
even  down  to  the  hoofs.  Some  days  there 
will  appear  on  his  body  spots  of  12  to 
20  hairs  which  turn  light  colored  and 
stay  this  way  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
they  disappear.  lie  is  very  uneasy,  rub¬ 
bing  and  biting  nearly  all  the’  time. 
Please  send  a  cure  for  this  if  possible  be¬ 
cause  he  grows  thinner  and  his  coat  gets 
rougher  every  day.  Would  another  horse 
working  beside  him  be  liable  to  take  the 
disease?  Would  other  live  stock  in  the 
stable  bo  liable  to  get  it?  w.  m.  e. 

New  York. 

If  true  mange  were  present  the  other 
horses  would  have  caught  it  by  this  time. 
It  is  due  to  parasitic  mites,  but  these  do 
not  infest  animals  other  than  horses.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  eczema  is  pres¬ 
ent.  or  horse  lice  or  chicken  lice  might 
cause  such  irritation.  Have  the  horse 
clipped  at  once ;  then  wash  affected  parts 
"i  iii.‘  body  with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  made  creamy  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  repeat  the  application  as  often 
as  found  necessary.  Give  half 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
morning.  Do  not  feed 
corn. 


My  cow  is  stiff,  hard  work  for  her  to 
get  up.  She  eats  well,  chews  her  cud 
and  gives  35  pounds  milk  a  day.  She  is 
on  good  pasture.  I  do  hot  feed  any 
grain  at  present.  She  has  been  this  way 
about  six  weeks.  Seems  worse  in  rainy 
weather.  She  grunts  when  she  walks, 
sometimes  as  though  in  pain.  g. 

New  York. 

We  should  not  feel  justified  in  pre- 
sriihing  treatment  in  this  case  as  our 
experience  teaches  us  that  tuberculosis 
is  a  very  common  cause  of  svmptoms 
such  as  you  describe,  and  if  the  disease 
is  present  it  is  incurable  and  makes  the 
milk  dangerous,  so  that  it  is  best  to  de¬ 
stroy  an  affected  cow.  It  would  be  wise 
the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
veterinarian  can  apply  the 
A.  s."  A. 


F’OR  $  ALE— Retail  milk  rmifo 
over  812.00(1  yearly:  np-to-rinte 
good  teams,  large  Iionse.  ham 
aeres  laud,  young  orchard:  big 
town:  no  experience  neepssarv: 
balance  on  mortgage.  I!OX  2 
New-Yorker. 


doing  business 
machinery,  two 
hen  house.  8 
profits,  college 
•$2,500  down; 
37.  care  Rural 


^T™fT-eeP0TWnTlRD"Bt  ~~ 


to 

KILLE, 


Swedesboro, 


2  CYPHERS 
$25  each,  1 


to  have 
Any  graduate 
test. 


The  small  girl 
the  house  from 


walked  thoughtfully  into 

cRo  “i  the  garden.  “Mother.” 
.  aul  sue,  have  green  gooseberries  legs?” 
Mother  laughed.  “Of  course  they 

so’>’’’n  Th^d'uti  Yhiat  mad€  •von  think 

The  child  looked  more  solemn  than 

ever,  as  she  replied:  “Well.  then.  I’ve 
Journal.0 atmg  caterPillars  •” — Woman’s 


IXCl  RATO RS.  300  egg  eanacitv, 
s-n-  i  r  ,  Prairie  State  inenbntor.  400  eggs, 
*.  •  1  International  incubator.  400  c*ir 1 
Simplex  Brooder  stove,  1.500  chick  ,'upn<'tVv, 
M.>.  1  Newtown  Coal  P.rooder  stove  Sir, 

Otto.  X.  Y. 


.7.  WINTER, 


GEO. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A. 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


in  sixty - 
HATCH, 


I*  STTMNER  MORRIS  SMITH,  latest  known 
CSS!  Corona  (L.  L).  N.  Y..  will  eommuni- 
oute  with  advertiser  it  will  result  greatly  to 
lus  advantage  and  profit.  Address  BOX  230  eaVc 
Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— New  4  h. 

with  jack,  complete, 
field  Depot.  Conn. 


p.  sweep  horse 
“BURNBRAE.” 


power, 

Mans- 


HAY  AND  STRAW  FOR  SALE 
Timothv  in  ear  lots;  also  bright 
straw.  Write  for  delivered  priees. 
FRUIT  FARM,  Washington,  Ind. 


-Good  haled 
dean  wheat 
HILLCREST 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  sweet  potatoes  at  $2  ner 
barrel,  or  will  exchange  for  “A  No.  1”  apples 
onions.  C.  A.  NOTTINGHAM,  Cape  Charles, 


or 

Va. 


*  ‘I?  JjABH— Yellow  Globe  onions.  $1  n  bushel  or 
Creek,"  N^Y  ,,oumls’  AT/r0N  JORDAN.  Cherry 


Subscribers  Exchange 


I  ARM  —aNAGER — Life  experience 
houses,  landscape  gardening  fruit 
rou Dry  raising,  farm  Improvements 
and  crop  rotation,  stock  and1  dairy  ’ 
Scotch  married,  small 
St  Y  Care  Wllliam  u,tl-hlin, 


,  green, 
growing, 
vegetable 
management, 
family.  AG- 

17  Stuyvesant 


green 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


an  ounce 
night  and 
grass  or 

A.  s.  A. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  fruit 
acres.  Price  $3,300. 
SON.  Nazareth,  Pa. 


and  poultry  farm, 
Address  -Moore  & 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Sept.  24.  1915. 

( Continued  from  page  1207 ) 
VEGETABLES. 

Potato  business  has  picked  up  consid¬ 
erably,  with  prices  higher  on  round  stock. 
Sweet  potatoes  very  dull  and  lower. 
<  a uii flowers  arriving  in  bettor  shape  and 
more  are  _  selling  near  the  top 
Choice  onions  scarce;  low  grades 
plus.  Tomatoes  going  above  $1  per 
tor  fancy. 


Founder. 

I  bought,  just  a  year  ago,  an  eight- 
year-old  horse  with  founder  or  laminitis 
m  front  feet.  I  put  him  in  the  pasture 
and  up  to  last  Spring  I  grow  his  hoofs 
in  a  good  shape,  so  put  him  in  Spring 
to  general  farm  work  and  little  driving, 
and  he  went  on  well.  I  found,  recently, 
that  his  hoofs  are  growing  in  a 
turned-up  shape  again.  Would 
vise  me  what  to  do  for  his  feet, 
use  him? 


FOR 

Y.; 

Inquire 
N.  Y. 


SALE— 200-acre  dairy  farm.  Kingston  N 
productive,  well  watered,  home  markets! 

136  Dana  Ave.,  Albany, 


C.  Ii.  KNAPP 


12Yorl'-1Ewci1ifailfa  +Favrm  for  sal«-  Central  New 
loik.  veil  located;  good  . 

F.  II.  RIVENBURGH,  “ 


buildings. 
Minuisville,  X.  Y. 


$8,000. 


price, 
in  sur- 
bushel 


long  and 
you  ad- 
so  I  can 
c.  K. 


Have  the  blacksmith 
toes  to  as  near  natural 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Del.  and  Md . _ 

Jersey  . .  ... 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu.  .  ...  .. 

Southern,  bbl . 

Beets.  100  bunches  . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . . 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  .  .  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Pickles,  bn . . 

Cabbage.  100 . . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket _ 

Onions.  Orange  Co..  100  lb.  bag  . .  . 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  ” 

Long  Island,  bbl . !!!!.!!! 

Peppers,  bbl . . 

Peas,  bu . " 

String  Beans,  bu . .!!.... 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . ...!..'!.’! 

Okra,  %  bu . .  .  . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . ..  ....1  „ 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . .  75  @ 


1  50 
1  00 
1  25 
75 
1  00 
1  00 
6 
60 
50 
1  00 
1  00 
35 
75 
50 
1  50 
35 
75 
25 
75 
20 
la 
00 


@  1  75 
to  1  5U 
@  1  65 
to  i  Oil 
@  1 50 
@  1  25 
@  9 

@  1  00 
<§>  75 

@  1  50 
@  2  00 
@  75 

@  1  50 
@  1  50 
®  3  00 
®  1  00 
@  1  00 
@  75 

®  1  00 
@  35 

C«  1  00 

2  no 
2  «0 
75 


@  1  25 
@  75 

&  1  25 
@  1  00 


Squash,  bbl . .  .  jy 

Sweet  Corn,  100 . '  yy 

Egg  Plants  bbl . .  ;,y 

Tomatoes,  K-bkt.  crate . ,  "  ~-j 

Jersey,  bu.  box . !!!...  75 

Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl..  1  20®1  30. 

Cincinnati.  1  25@1  50. 

Pittsburg.  1  30®  1  75. 

Denver,  1  00@l  25. 

Indianapolis,  1  25® l  50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  still  overstocked  with  low  grade 
h:iy — weather  damaged  or  heated  in  the 
halo.  Straight  rye  straw  in  fair  demand  • 
tangled  hard  to  sell. 

Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 


trim  and  rasp  the 
,  ,  .  .  .  ,  shape  as  possible, 

but  have  him  leave  the  frogs,  bars  and 
soles  alone.  Then  cover  the  soles  with 
pine  tar  and  oakum,  then  with  thick 
leather  pads  and  then  with  flat,  wide- 
webbed  bar  shoes  which  should  press  only 
upon  the  walls.  Have  the  hack  part  of 
the  shoes  made  thin.  No  calkins  should 
be  put  on  the  shoes.  If  the  horse  is 
lame,  after  the  shoes  are  in  place,  clip 
the  hair  fr<  .a  the  hoof-heads  of  both  fore 
teet  and  blister  them,  one  at  a  time,  with 
a  mixture  of  two  drams  each  of  bin- 
lodide  of  mercury  and  powdered  cauthar- 
ldes  (Spanish  fly)  and  three  ounces  of 
lard.  Repeat  the  blister  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks.  Rub  a  little  of  the  blister  in 
at  a  time,  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
smear  more  blister  on  the  skin.  Tie  the 
horse  up  short  in  his  stall  so  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  lick  or  bite  the  blistered 
parts.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  two  da  vs 
then  apply  a  little  lard  daily.  Blister 
tin?  other  foot  when  the  first  blister  has 
been  washed  off.  A.  s 


FRUIT  FAlrtl  FOR 


- - SALE — One  of  the  be 

...V »>e  propositions  in  New  Jersey.  76 
tillable,  except  15  acres  meniiow  . 

trees*'  IS  rear,  'Ti  <700  trees) "over  3 

tiixs  US  Jtal.s  olil.  balance  two  and  three  ve; 
old,  best  marketable  varieties.  “  ’’ 

Ttnx-  <S*^  Year,  see  the  orchard 
BOX  2i8,  Dover,  N.  J. 


st  np- 
aeres.  nil 
and  wood. 
300 
.  _  Jtrs 
Paying  invest- 
now.  Address 


WANTED — Practical  experienced  orehardist  far¬ 
mer  at  once,  under  fortv-five.  married,  with¬ 
out  young  children,  for  forty-acre  dairy,  -  fruit 
poultry  farm,  eight  hund'red  fruit  trees 
rows,  three  hundred  hens,  fully  equipped 
good  farm,  splendid  location,  hard  work 
references  required:  salary  and  share 
farm  only.  ORCHARD  FARM, 


and 

seven 


best 
or  rent 
Peeksldll,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  W 
39,  care  of  : 
etc.;  can  milk 
enees. 


\N  TED— Gardener,  Swiss,  single, 
I'orses.  vegetable  garden,  lawn, 
2'1'  car‘l  ol’  private  place:  refer- 
Address  J.  GERBER,  Wliippany.  X.  J. 


A  PRACTICAL  MAX  with  life  sne.-essfnl  expe- 
rienee  in  field  and  dairy  supervision,  with  enii- 
nent  credentials  certifying  t„  expert  efficiency  in 
all  Branches  o!  systematic  business  manag'ement 
is  open  for  engagement  as  superintendent  of  a 
commercial  plant  where  profit  is  required  Write 
your  prooosition.  BOX  242,  care  Rural  N'ew- 
\  orker.  333  West  30tb  St...  N.  Y.  City. 

I  DESIRE  POSITION  as  Manager  of  moderate- 
sized  farm,  especially  adapted  to  care  and 

iiAvaosloe"t  l',orit>8:  references.  Address 

BOX  243,  care  11.  X.-Y. 


M  ANTED — -Sober  man  experienced  in  the  care  of 
cows  aniT  general  farm  work:  wages  $•>.“,  a 
E.  HAYNE,  Burt.  N.  Y. 


month.  Add'ress  S. 


WANTED— To 
by  young 
lege  graduate 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


rent,  farm,  stock  and'  equipment 
married  farmer.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
well  experienced.  BOX  238,  care 


FOR  SALE— Ou  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  145 
acres,  160  cultivated,  balance  pine  timber  10 
room  house,  barns,  chicken  and  hog  house  -mod 
condition^  stock,  tools  included;  $8,700*  " 

tf.nik,.  ‘c  atres\  r'°  eultivated'.  balance 
timber,  6-room  Imusc.  barn,  chicken  and’ 
houses,  good  condition,  on  new  state  road.  IE 

m!r+S  cn°=i.K'  LSt0,'k  TaJ‘d  t°"ls  Included:  $.5,066, 
pint  cash.  Address  LLOYD  BALLARD 
s ton,  Md.  ’ 


part 

pine 

hog 


King- 


55  ORKTNG  FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position 
at  once:  American  with  twenty  years'  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  farming,  with  up-to-d’ate 
methods,  raising  crops,  soiling,  dairying,  feeding 
and  earing  for  purebred  stock,  feeding  l’or  A.  O. 
K..  care  of  all  modern  l’ann  machinery,  gan 
engines  etc.;  cue  that  can  and  does  tilings  him¬ 
self :  please  give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  best  references.  Address  P.  O.  BON 
South  Hanover,  Mass. 


16, 


POULTRYMAN 
plant:  only  A 
212.  e.  II.  X.-Y. 


desires  position  as  manager  of 
1  proposition  considered.  BOX 


EXI  ERIENC  ED  young  man,  with  college  frain- 
lug.  desires  position  as  manager  of  poultry 
larm;  best  of  references.  BOX  240,  care  R 


7  °.P)  acres,  19  cows  coming  fresh 

coB  a  h  '  1-1ooeud  yon“K  stock'  2  horses,  one 
Silo- fill  1005  aens-  il!1  tools,  all  fodder  and 

silo  filled  for  winter.  Sacrifice  price  for  quick 
sale.  !•  or  full  partieulars  address  P.  H.  STONE 
Hancock,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WANTED—  Fn 


or  general  work  with  family,  living 
in  tlie  country,  a  reliable  woman  who  cun 
wages  satisfactory.  FREDERICK  PIIIL- 
Peterborough,  X.  H. 


cook 
I.  IPS. 


A. 


Mammitis. 


I  raised  a 
he  two  years 
first 
first 


purebred  heifer  which 
old  in  July.  She  had 
heifer  calf  March  22.  Being 
calf  we  left  it  suck  four  weeks, 
mg  over  the  teats  every  day  twice 


Hay.  new, 

No.  2.. 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed 
Straw.  Rye, . 


.  23  00 

. 20  6u 

. 17  00 

. 18  (10 

. 13  00 


MILLFKED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 22  50 


Middlings 
Red  Dog 
Cornmcal 


..26  50 
...34  00 
. .  .33  00 


@24  00 
@22  00 
@19  III) 
@22  00 
@15  00 


@24  00 
@33  00 
@36  til 
@34  00 


GRAIN 


Whe 
ies  at 

and  milling  demand 
nesota  mills  are  said  to  be 
dian  wheat,  the  surplus  across  the  line 
being  sufficient  to  make  competitive  prices 


it  market  very  irregular.  Deliver¬ 
primary  points  are  not  excessive 
is  good.  Some  Min- 
to  be  buying  Cana- 


wi  II 
her 
the 
go- 

.  .  ,  --  — .,  and 

stripping  clean.  At  end  of  third  week 
one  rear  teat  became  sore,  cracked  and 
scabby.  1  his  heifer  ga\^e  about  2R>  gal¬ 
lons  per  day  of  milk  the  fifth  week.  In 
•spite  of  difficulty  and  soreness  we  still 
kept  milking  this  teat.  At  the  sixth 
week  the  rear  part  of  udder  became  hard 
and  caked.  The  milk  got  reddish  and 
lumpy,  and  one  day  we  were  unable  to 
draw  any  milk  at  all.  While  we  had 
bathed  the  udder  at  times  before  with 
hot  water  we  now  got  milking  tube  and 
used  it  once,  but  as  milk  was  thick  and 
lumpy  we  could  not  draw  any.  We  kept 
on  massaging  and  bathing  and  rabbin"- 
with  camphorated  oil  and  iodine  until 
we  were  able  to  milk  out  same  day  and 
been  milking  every  day  two  and 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Delightful  location  on  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  bathing  beach  and  grove,  ninety 
acres,  good  buildings,  orchard,  vineyards,  nJow- 
land.  meadows,  woods  and  pasture  with  living 
"nter;  must  be  sold  before  October  ‘55  th  ’  bar¬ 
gain.  M.  A.  5VILSON,  Westfield.  X.  Y. 


55  A XT-ED  To  rent,  farm  where  farmer  can  re- 
tail  }us  own  milk  and  produce.  LOCK 
2;  d.  lied  Bank,  N.  J. 


BOX 


FOR  SALE — 13.5  acre  dairy  farm,  two  houses, 
uiree  barns,  spring  water.  1.5  acres  timber.  25 
u<tcs  lowland  pasture:  balance  machine  worked: 
price  right.  Address  BOX  239,  care  R.  X.-Y 


WANTED — Poultry  fruit 
price,  full  particulars. 
241,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorki 


fani  near  station; 
POUI.TRYMAX,  Box 
r.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— 133-acre  farm.  14  miles 
'l™',’’?  bill®  fi-'-m  railroad. 

055  NER,  Box  244.  care  R.  X.-Y. 


from  Bal- 
Address 


WANTED — Expert  Horticulturist  desires  work 
lor  the  winter  and  spring  months,  pruning 
frmt  trees:  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
i  oiiege  with  ten  years’  experience  iu  conuner- 
cial  orchards:  hest  of  references.  Address  CKO, 
W.  I.INDSLEY,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 


WAN  I  ED — situation  by  capable  poultrvman, 
specialist  pigeons:  managed  six  years  largest 
srmab  plant  near  Chicago.  BOX  141  Lomtii 


Illinois. 


lard, 


55  ANTED — A  couple  for  farm  in  Pennsylvania; 
man  must  be  experienced  in  general  farming, 
to  do  housework:  both  must  lie  honest  and 
send  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  5V 
S.  BERGER,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 


wife 
reliable 


55  AN  TED — Manager  to  take  entire  charge  of 
1*11*2®  poultry  plant.  Must  have  had  business 
experience  as  well  as  thorough  training  in  tile 
management  of  poultry  plants.  Address  with 
full  particulars  and  references,  BOX  201,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


55  ANTE® — Reliable  quick  man,  experienced  ap¬ 
ple'  picker  and  packer;  give  former  employer 
reference.  BECKWITH.  Tivoli,  X.  Y. 


as 


have 


WANTED— To  rent  dairy  farm,  good  location 
for  selling  milk  for  money,  rent  or  will  buy 
tarm  ready  stocked.  LOCK  BOX  263.  Red  "  ’ 

J. 


Bank, 


SIX  I  5 -ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  two  houses,  one 
has  improvements :  two  barns,  orchard,  near 
church  and  school;  mile  from  depot;  located 
in  Franklin,  Conn.  A.  M.  ROCK  WOOD,  YaJttie 
Conn.  * 


55  AN  I  ED  Live  tenant  with  full  equipment  to 
work  on  shares  a  175  acre  farm  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County  (Pa.).  Good  land  and  buildings, 
well  watered.  M.  II.  STEVENSON  (Owner), 
417  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ORCIIARD1ST.  and  Fruit  Grower,  disposing  of 
his  orchards,  is  open  to  first-class  proposition; 
has  had  .wars  of  experience* ;  thoroughly  familiar 
wiili  market  conditions.  BOX  222,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  take  charge 
velop  dairy  farm.  College  man 
Recommendations  required.  P.  J. 
Ebenslmrg,  Pa. 


of  mid  de¬ 
preferred. 
LITTLE, 


55  ANTED — First  class  experienced  farmer  with 
adult  family,  to  work  my  farm  ou  shares,  sit¬ 
uated  at  Congers.  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
55  cst  Shore  IE  R.  Div.  of  New  York  Central  R. 
IE:  only  one  hour  from  X.  Y.  City;  about  50 
acres  under  high  state  of  cultivation:  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes.  grain  and  hay  main  crops:  farm  buildfings 
and  equipment  first  class  and  ample:  will  make 
very  liberal  terms,  for  first  year — 55^  H  PIT- 
KIX,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  “Rural  New-Yorker 

t5l.  i.„_  FiHinnc  Sturdy  Hue  Troughs  89c  iBath  Ti 


Water  or  Storage  Tanks  Jlron  Pipe  and  Fittings^ 

3c 

**  -■  ■'  per  ft. 

Good  iron  pipe  In  random  lengths 

ompletc  with  couplings.  Suitable  for 
*af».  oil  water  and  conveyance  of  all 
liquids.  Size  3-8  to  12  in. .  Our  price  on 
1  m.,  per  foot.  3c.  1  1-4  in.,  3  1-2cft. 
Complete  stock  of  valves  and  fittings. 
Sena  us  specifications  and  recuirements. 
Larger  sizes  priced  just  aa  low. _ 


erea  —  ,  , 

strong,  durable  Troughs  for  nogs  and 
r  galvanized  cross  bars  and 
•  riveted.  Round  bottom; 

_ I.  6  ft.  long  by  16  gauge. 

89c.  Order  #  by  Lot  No.  P-43. 


,  .  $4.13 

Lot  No.  P-1804. 
Cap.  9  Bbls. 

.  .  .  $5.95 

Larger  sizes 
at  proportion¬ 
ate  prices. 


legs,  securel: 
easily 
Sach, 


We  can  undersell  others  because  ol  our 

original  and  “different" 
fully  successful 

solely  to  us.  -  — 

Mail  Order  House — bigger, 
big  "Department  Stores" 

Mammoth  C 


r-non,  03c.  vruci  uy  -  . - 

heaviest  galvanized  iron,  standard  size. 


__  _  #  buying  methods.  It's  all  in  our  wonder- 

PRICE-WRECKING  PLAN.  This  Plan  belongs 
There  is  no  other  like  it.  We  are  more  than  a. 

•,  better,  more  powerful  than  a  hundred 

_ _ _  _  rolled  into  one.  Our  40-acre  plant  is  a 

Clearing  House  of  Rargains  picked  from  the  cream  of 
the  country's  choicest  merchandise  offered  at  forced  sales. 

We  buy  nothing  but  bargains  in  clean,  de¬ 
sirable,  up-to-date  goods.  Receivers’  and  Sheriffs’  Sales.  Auction 
Events,  Expositions.  Manufacturers’  Outlet  Sales,  Overs,  ocked  Mer¬ 
chants.  etc.,  seek  us  when  big  stocks  must  be  sacr.-ced  QJiickly 
lor  ready  money.  Thus  our  tremendous  $10,000,000.00  Buying 
Power  gives  our  customers  an  overwhelming  price  advantage. 

The  specimen  values  shown  on  this  page 

are  not  exceptional — they  are  an  every-day  part  of  pur  PIUCE- 
WRECKING  Selling  System,  made  possible  by  our  Buying  Plan. 
So  remember  this:  You  .an  always  save  money— make  big,  un¬ 
usual  savings — by  dealing  direct  with  us.  And  you  can  t  take  any 
risk,  as  our  $10,000,000.00  Satisfaction  Guarantee  stands  back  of 
every  article  in  our  Book  of  50.000  Bargains. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


supply  pipes. 


iiravicsiiXdivoiiKiv.i  •  .  v»  r>  ,  . 1 

6  ft.  long.  Each,  *1.25.  Lot  No.  P-44. 


Combination  Wood  Saw  $|Q 


Bargain  Closet  Outfit 


Jiresher  Belts  5c 

Per  Foot 

gjjjjS*"  ’  Of  heavy  waterproof, 

thoroughly  stretched; 
--  %.  4 ‘special’'  at  5c  per 

JESSWA  i  foot,  on  4-ply,  width 
1  1-2  in.  Order  by  Lot 
Vlllllll!  iiSi  No.  I*- 102.  Superior 
WjJJIIIIIlfSSI  Quality  endless  belts— 
new,  very  strong—80 
ft.  length,  4-ply,  6  in. 
wide,  $13.50.  Lot  No. 


Special  Low  Bargain  Price 

^  Keep  the 

_ .  fS!  ,2.  farm!  Do  awa; 


Complete  $9.98 

Elegant  low  tank 

closet  outfit  of  (Tunran- 
teed  *4A” grade  material, 
nickel  plated  trim- 

niinflrs.' 

~  -londid  value. 

V  n  oak  seat. 

No.  6-F-902. 

jfe.  j  Other  like  pavlngn  In 


boys  on  the 

with  the  drudgery 
with  one  of  these 
>.  Frame  of  heavy 

lluu,.w„,  _  well  braced  and 

bolted;  arranged  for  long  poles  or 
LT  regular  cordwood.  Saw  guard  ad¬ 
it  justs  for  saws  20  to  30  inches  in 
\\  diameter.*  Mandrel  4  ft.  1  in.  long. 
rA\  l\k  inches  in  diameter  and  turned 
down  to  fit  1%  bole  in  saw.  Bal¬ 
ance  wheel  weighs  9u  lbs.  Weight. 
Ip  300  pounds.  Big  bargain  at  $10.95 
This  unusual  snap  is  but  a  specimen  or 
cd  in  a  recent  big  deal.  Many  other 


Free  Plumbing  Book. 


Best  Thresher  Hose 

waifm 

vgf  1 I  I  it  I  hard  rubber  nose. 

BssssH  1  tjnfl  smooth  boro, 
\ .  Vfl  /  extra  heavy  walls 
prevent  collaps- 
'  Ing,  is  Bold  in 
lengths,  multiples  5  ft.  to  60  ft.  Coup¬ 
lings  and  clamps  not  included.  Special 
price  per  foot  3-4  in.  diam.,  17c;  11-4  in. 
dium.,  21c.  Larger  sizes  proportionate- 


5422S  Quick  Tank  Heater 

m  Self  sinking  cast  Iron 

tank  heater.  Needs  no 


rods  to  hold  it  down. 
May  be  used  in  galvan¬ 
ized, cement,  wood  or  any 
kind  of  tank.  Complete 
with  grates,  ash  tray  and 
24-inch  smoke  stack  with 
damper.  Any  fuel, 
width  12  in.  Height  24 
in,  Lot  No.  P-38. 


(Harris  Bros.  Co.,  Owners) 


Shingle  Bargains  1 

Lot  No.  P-923.  .10 

in.  Clear  5-2,  16  in. 
Washington  red  .cedar' 
shingles,  per  1.000 
S2.67.  Lot  No.  P-924. 
Extra  Star  “A”  Star,  6-2 1 
16  in.  Washington  red 
cedar  shingles,  per  1000, 
$2.89.  Lot  No.  P-925  E* 
16  in.  Washington  rod  Ce< 


Keating  Plants 

Priced  Low 

You  can  easily  install 

your  own  Heating  Plant 
with  tl'.o  assistance  of  <?ur 
free  expert  engineering 
service.  Warm  air  as  low 


Get  Our  Latest  Direct-To-You  Lumber  Price  List 


No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what  you  are 

going  to  build,  we  positively  guarantee  you  a 
tremendous  saving  on  material. 

Material  in  This  Home  $759 

Thousands  of  Home  Lovers  have  first  sent 

for  our  $10,000.00  Free  Plan  Book  and  then  A 

found  great  profit  and  satisfaction  in  building 
their  homes  the  "Harris  Way.”  The  beautiful,  k  epf, 
modern  Harris  Home  No,  6-A  shown  here  .is  one 
of  100  Harris  Home  Designs.  It  was  built  the  fg 
"Harris  Way”  from  materials,  sensibly  cut  to  ir  .iiiine 
fit,  costing  only  $759.00. 


eciviLc.  ...  ...  — - - 

as  $67,  Btoam  S134  and 
■  (. lip— ^  hot  water  $154. 

Sondfor our  Frco  Heating  Book  today. 


We  are  the  undisputedjLeaders  in  Lumber. 

n  quality,  quantity  and  low,  direct-to-you 
irices,  no  other  concern  can  compare  with  us. 


Absolutely  clear. 


$239  Buys  a  Whole  Car  New  Lumber 


Yes,  Sir!  We  mean  exactly  that:  S239  buys  a  whole  car  fg 

of  brand  new,  good  quality  lumber  here;  all  spick,  ana 
span,  select,  clean  stock,  correctly  graded  and  manu-  V  FvS. 
factured  in  our  own  plant.  All  in  stock  for  immediate 
shipment  from  a  carload  to  1,000,000  feet.  Every  stick 
guaranteed — the  same  kind  of  lumber  that  we  have  been 
shipping  right  along  to  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Send  No  Money  in  Advance 

You  need  take  no  risk  whatever.  We  do  not  require  “cash 

with  order,”  but  will  be  glad  to  ship,  giving  you  full  privilege 
you  pay.  So  if  you  expect  to  build  a  house, 
ure,  send  at  once  for  our  DIRECT-TO-YOU 
and  take  immediate  advantage  of  these  won- 
n  .prices.  We  also  have  good  lumber  as  low 
:nj£  lumber  bills  and  get  our  freight  prepaid 


Send  for  Free  $10,000  Plan  Book 


4  Big  snipping  Points 
Centrally  Located 

To  reduce  freight  expense 
we  will  ship  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Texas.  Mississip- 
pi  or  Chicago.  Select  the  barn 
point  nearest  to  you.  Lum 


Free  to  Home  Lovers.  Profusely  illustrated  in  colors. 

ontains  100  Modern  Harris  Homes,  with  floor  plans, 
escriptions,  material,  specifications,  prices,  valuable 
rchitectural  information,  etc.,  etc.  Shows  how  to  save 
ig  money  building  City  Residences.  Farm  Homes,  Bunga- 
iws,  Duplex  Houses,  Cottages,  Stores,  Flats.  Garages, 
lorn  Cribs,  etc.  This  Plan  Book  is  invaluable  to  any  one 
:arn.  Shows  many  designs  of  Barn  Buildings,  and  how  to 


at  a  tremendous  saving  of  time,  money  and  work. 


I  0.0  yj.4rf.vv  — 

prices  before  you  buy. 

GALVANIZED  ROOFING 

Buys  Metal  $Q25  Buysf  Get  Our 

lu/C  roofing  a- calv.  FREIGHT 


Unbeatable  Low  Fencing  Prices 


Strong  Fencing,  Per  Rod  15c 

Here  again  our  extensive  operations  and  big 

deals  enable  us  to  Quote  heretofore  unheard  of  lev 
prices.  Strong,  heavy  Fencing  fortunately 
cently  at  our  own  price.  _  7.: 

poses.  26-inch,  7  — —  '. - 

in  rolls  of  20,  30  and  40  rods. 

stays  space  6  inches,  l  .  _ 

100  lbs,,  $  1 .95.  Order  by  lot  No.  P-34. 

O  Galvanized  Fence  Wire  $1.13  Per  100  Lbs. 

Smooth  galvanized  wire.  A  handy  and  positive 

necessity  about  the  farm.  Suitable  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grapo 
vines  and  all  purposes  for  which  wire  is  generally  used.  Put  up 
in  rolls  of  irregular  lengths  ranging  from.  50  to  250  feet.  This 
low  price  is  for  100  pounds,  of  our  No.  9  gauge,  the  standard  size 
mostly  in  demand.  Wo  have  every,  desired  size  in  this  lot  at 
proportionately  low  prices.  Order  by  lot  No.  P-37.  Galvanized 
Staples  2c  per  lb. 

Barbed  Wire  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

New  Galvanized  Heavy  weight  barbed  wire,  put  up  on  reels  a 

of  about  100  lbs.  2  point  barbs.  Strong  and  well  mado  - -  J\ _ 

Price  per  100  lbs..  $  |  .95.  Order  -»  —  i 


_ _ _  _  secured  re- 

. .  A  splendid  fencing  for  hogs  and  all  general  farm  pur 

7  lino  wires  high.  Square  mesh,  stays  12  inches  apart.  Put  ui 
‘  1C  Order  by  lot  No.  P-33.  Same  as  above,  excepi 

per  rod  2 1  c.  Order  lot  No.  P-62.  Staples  for  erection 
Our  wire  catalog  tells  more. 


We  can  furnish  Corrugated,  V-Crimp- 

ed,  Standing  Scam,  Beaded  Ceiling,  all  kinds  of 
ornamental  celling  plates  at  lowest  prices  ever  made.  t 
Painted  sheets  from  97c  per  square  up,  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  from  $2.25  per  square  up. 

Tell  us  your  roofing  needs!  Get  our  advice 
but.  invaluable  to  you!  Write  us  the  land  of  building, 
sions  of  roof,  when  you  expect  to  buy.  etc.,  and  we  wi] 
benefit  of  our  23  years’  experience.  Our  Roofing  Experts 
will  tell  you  exactly  how  much  to  buy.  best  selection, 
exact  cost,  full  directions  for  laying,  etc. 

READY  ROOFING  40c 

famous  AJAX  Brand  Kubber  Sur-  A 
two  and  three  pieces  to  the  rou,  / 
y3  ply  40c;  l  ply  75c;  2  ply  /, 

to  roll,  96c;  better  qual-  fi\ 

.  $2.50  Per /I  j 


miiUMia-af*  exact  cost, 

WONDERFUL  I 
BARGAINS  IN  L__ 

We  recognize  no  _ 

plant  contains  giganlic  stocks  of  (1 
prices  absolutely  slaughtered.  Our 
face  New  Beady  Hoofing,  put  up 
complete  with  nails  and  cement; 

86c;  3  ply  96c.  . 

Red  or  Gray  Slate— 2  anci  three  pieces 
itv  $  I  16  Bed  or  Gray  Slate  Coated  Shingles, 
square.  We  have  other  grades  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
SAMPLES  OF  EVERY  KIND  OPBOOFINI^-FREEI  SenAi^ 


for  long  service, 
by  lot  No.  P-35. 

Galvanized  Barbed  W5re,  light  weight,  first  grade  and 

best  made,  put  up  exactly  80  rods  to  the  reel.  2  point  barbs.  1  rice 
per  reel.  $1.55.  Order  by  lot  No.  P-36.  Best  quality  Barbed 
Wire  per  100  lbs..  $2.25.  Order  lot  No.  P-12. _ _ _ 


made  by  any  one  i 


Rumely  Electric  Light 
Outfits 


Rumely  Cream  $20 


[jwnnnnmuntriiiiil 


values  ever  offered 


A  genuine  “ 

"Rumely  Special' 
trie  light  Plant  complete  !£ 

in  every  detail  for  If  jjnU - 

$265.00.  Simple,  safe, 

economical;  anybody 

can  run  it.  75  8-  ,g|}\  S|  II  \jj 

candlcpower  and  35 

16-candlepower  lights 

rated  at  30  volts,  with®?2®  ■_  „ 

50  amperes.  Famous  Rumely-Fals  Engine  with  all 
equipment  and' built-in  magneto;  shunt  wound  gen¬ 
erator  ;  switchboard  containing  rheostat,  volt  moter, 
ampero  meter,  ampere  hour  meter  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  switches:  Standard  Willard  batteries.  Get  our 

"Rumely  Sale”  rricca  on  100-300-500  light  outfits  Tremendous 
flavines  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  by  abCBt. _ 


Positively  the  greatest  engine  ’ 

^  Here’s  your  chance  to  own  a 

Gasoline  Engine  for  a,  mere  fraction  of 
the  "OLDS’  has  ranked  with  the  best.  mado. 
for  power,  simplicity,  reliability,  ease  of  operation, 
fuel  economy.  Repairs  cost  little  or  nothing. 

Jl  NEVER  L_. - - 

We  believe  in  truthful  advertising 

W^=s]  Buccesa  on  truthful  Btatements.  An  army  c.  sa-!0„e_ 

Bay  to  our  Farm  Friends:  Here  and  now  tn< 

offered,  or  you  ever  heard  of,  every  I - -  _ml 

A  BIG  SAVING  ON  THE  RIGHT  ENC|Ne 

Now’s  the  tlmfl— hors's  the  place  to  boy  that  engine  you  vo  had  ;n  mind. , 

. 


famous  RUMELY-OLDS 

i  worth.  For  o0  years 
.  It.  has  no  superior 
siailmd,  durability  and 
Parts  easily  obtainable. 

BEFORE  SUCH  AN  OFFER  BY  US 

'  „ j.  We  have  buitt  our 

of  satiafied  customers  know  it!  So  .when  wo 
now  ia  tiie  greatest  farm  online  bargain  wo  ever 
Farmer  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  our  words. 


Lot 

No. 

3SPII2I 


.1  1-2  to  65  U.  P.,  Btation- 
outfits,  etc.  Gonuino 
•feet,  for  quick  shipment 


SSRuumliuuauu 


direct  to  you. 


Rumeiy  Ensilage  Cutters  I  Rumely  Feed  Mills 

Clin  FI  Biaoest  cutter!  This  8-anch  Rumely  Mill 

-weight  325  lbs.- isthe  greatest  'k* 


>- ti- bargain  yet!  Powerful 
machine — enormous  ca- 
Tril  pacity— 10  to  20  tons  per 
15  In  il  l  hour.  Cuts  any  kind  of 

It  fairs', A  M/  silage  fast  as  you  can 
/dl  feed  it.  Throws  and 

(Jf  blows  perfectly!  Automatio 

safety  y°ke= shear  bar 

%jy  four  cutting  edges;  variable 

lengths:  blades  easily  removed  ground  and  ^Placed. 


value  ever  offered  at  $i  I.OO. 
Simply  can't  be  beat  for  sturdiness, 
ease  of  operation  and  economy. 
Few  parts.  Special  burrs  a  fea¬ 
ture  for  grinding  -cob  corn  and 
small  grains,  coarse,  medium  or 
fine.  Six-inch  mill  for  shelled 
com  at  $5.50:  10  and  1-jnch 
sizes,  proportionately  low  prices. 
Send  for  Bargain  offers.  Order  l 


Order  by  Dot  No.  3GP1222j 


parts  easily  obtainable. 


other  sizes  at  bargain  prices. 


i  Name • 


KgSjfiBffiO  [BKOTttCaGKB! 

_  __  roiirfOO.U.CA  . 


Mail  coupon  in  Nnuf! 

nnnnelf  A  C  O  I"  FI  A  I* 


Address 


opposite  corner 


See  What  You've 


Why  We  Can  Give  Such 
Wonderful  Values 


T-R-E-M 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon 


35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


Vol.  LXXIV,  No.  4347. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  0,  1915. 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  Home  Supply  of  Potash. 

Save  the  Liquid  Manures. 

REPARING  FOR  SHORTAGE.-^Winter  is  com¬ 
ing,  when  live  stock  must  he  housed  in  the 


contains  about  0.17  per  cent,  of  potash,  so  that  100 
gallons  contain  approximately  1  2-3  pound.  Generally 
speaking,  milch  cows  retain  about  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
the  potash  present  in  a  normal  mixed  diet,  but  I. awes 
and  Gilbert  calculated  that  a  higher  proportion  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  case  of  certain  concentrated  foods. 


SELF-SUPPORTING  FARMS.  —  In  explaining 
why  the  old  English  farmers  did  not  feel  the  need  of 
chemical  potash  as  modern  farmers  do.  Dr.  Russell 
of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station  makes  the 
following  point: 


Northern  States.  The  potash  supply  problem  will  be 
harder  next  year  than  it  was  last  Spring.  These 
two  facts  are  connected  or  at  least  ought  to  be  con¬ 
nected  by  all  good  farmers,  as  we  shall  see.  In 
England  the  potash  problem  is  even  harder  than  in 
this  country.  Land  has 
been  longer  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  many  of 
the  English  crops,  like 
potatoes  and  roots,  are 
great  consumers  of  pot¬ 
ash — must  have  it  in 
fact.  “Farm  a  n  d 
Home,”  an  English  pub¬ 
lication,  shows  that  pot¬ 
ash  manures  were  not 
imported  into  that 
country  m  u  c  h  before 
1890.  All  the  good 
farming  of  50  years  ago 
was  done  without  the 
potash  salts.  That  was 
before  potatoes  and 
mangels  were  grown  on 
the  present  large  scale. 

The  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  two  crops 
and  the  i  n  e  r  ease  d 
growth  of  clover  and 
Alfalfa  has  made  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  chemical 
potash.  English  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  go  back  to 
the  old  plan  of  farming 
without  potash,  with¬ 
out  giving  up  two  of 
their  m  o  s  t  important 
crops.  All  sorts  of  ways 
are  being  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  help  out  the 
potash  supply,  such  as 
seaweed,  ashes  of  all 
refuse,  sawdust,  tree 
primings  or  any  waste 
vegetation  that  can  be 
burned  or  plowed  into 
tin1  ground. 

A  SOURCE  OF  POT¬ 
ASH. — Since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  the 
German  potash  salts  at 
this  time  the  English 
farmers  are  looking  to 
the  home  supply  of  pot¬ 
ash,  too  often  wasted, 
which  is  found  in  the 
liquid  manures.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  understand 
the  situation  regarding 


From  this  we  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  food  is  passed  in  the  liquid  manures. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  the  potash  present  in  this 
food  is  assimilated  and  passed  into  the  animal's  cir¬ 
culation,  and  we  see  from  these  figures  the  necessity 


It  is  now  clear  why  potash  did  not  enter  more  largely 
into  the  scheme  of  manuring  on  British  farms  prior  to 
the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  potato.  A  farm 
worked  on  the  old  four-course  rotation,  and  selling  only 
grain  and  meat,  can  be  made  largely  self-supporting  in 
the  matter  of  potash  supplies  if  the  manure  heap  is 

properly  managed  and  the 
liquid  m  a  n  u  r  e  is  pre¬ 
served.  The  b  u  1  k  of 
the  potash  taken  up  by 
the  cereal  crop  remains 
in  the  straw  and  does  not 
pass  into  the  grain  ;  thus, 
so  long  as  the  straw  is 
kept  on  the  farm  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  only  slowly  ex¬ 
hausted.  Fattening  and 
milking  cattle  only  re¬ 
tain  a  small  part  of  the 
potash  supplied  in  the 
food,  even  a  milch  cow- 
only  passing  some  10  per 
cent,  into  its  milk;  all 
the  remainder  goes  out 
into  the  excretions.  Even 
at  the  present  day  many 
farms  are  still  largely 
self-supporting  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  though  this  does 
not  in  any  way  mean 
that  the  farmer  need  not 
concern  himself  with  the 
matter;  on  the  contrary, 
it  gives  him  an  added  re¬ 
sponsibility,  because  the 
parts  of  the  crop  contain¬ 
ing  potash  are  just  those 
as  to  which  least  care  is 
usually  exercised  and  of 
which  most  waste  is  com¬ 
monly  seen. 

CHANGED  ROTA¬ 
TION. — Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  change 
of  rotation  and  of 
crops,  as  well  as  new 
methods  of  handling 
manure,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  use  extra 
potash  largely  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  potatoes 
and  mangels  now  grow¬ 
ing  so  largely  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Much  the  same 
thing  has  become  true 
of  our  Eastern  farm¬ 
ing,  and  particularly 
the  section  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Changes 
of  crops  have  made  it 
necessary  to  use  more 
potash,  since  more  and 
more  of  that  element 
has  been  sent  away  in 
potatoes,  fruit,  garden¬ 
ing  crops  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  old-time 
dairying  and  cattle 


Unpacking  the  Trees  from  the  Nursery.  See  page  1216.  Fig.  458. 


potash  in  farm  manures.  The  following  extract 


of  taking  the  greatest  care  to  hold  this  liquid  ma-  keeping. 


The  table  below  shows  the  plant 


from  an  address  from  E.  ,1.  Russell  shows  what  be- 


nure  so  that  the  potash  will  not  be  lost.  The  table 


food  taken  away  from  a  farm  in  a  ton  of  various 


comes  of  the  potash  in  cattle  food. 


below  shows  the  comparative  composition  of  liquid  crops.  We  can  see  from  these  figures  that  most  of 


Potash  is  less  retained  by  live  stock  than  any  other 
ingredient  of  man u rial  value  in  their  food.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  1883  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  when  they 
worked  up  the  detailed  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the 
animals  slaughtered  during  their  famous  experiments 
of  1849-50.  The  increase  of  weight  during  fattening 
w-as  found  to  contain  1.27  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  0.86 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  only  0.11  per  cent,  of 
potash ;  in  other  words,  for  every  hundred-weight  of 
flesh  laid  on  a  fattening  animal  retains  only  two  ounces 
of  potash.  Milch  cows  naturally  retain  more.  Milk 


and  solid  manures. 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON.  . 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 


Horse — Solid  .  11  6  8 

Liquid  .  27  0  25 

Cow — Solid  .  8  4  2 

Liquid  .  20  0  27 

Sheep — Solid  .  15  10  9 

Liquid  .  27  1  42 

Pig— Solid  .  11  10  S 

Liquid  .  8  2  9 


our  forage  crops  carry  the  greater  part  of  their  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  straw  or  fodder.  Such  crops  as  potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  and  beans  carry  large  quantities  of  potash 
away  from  the  soil  and  as  we  have  seen  the  greater 
part  of  the  potash  left  on  the  farm  as  manure  is 
contained  in  the  liquid  portion.  In  these  times  more 
than  ever  therefore,  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  save  these  liquids  so  that  the  potash  may 
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be  used  upon  (he  soil.  This  may  he  done  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways. 

METHODS  OF  SAVING  LIQUIDS.— First,  an 
abundance  of  bedding  or  litter  should  he  used  so  as 
to  hold  the  liquids  by  absorption.  Any  clean  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  absorb  the  liquids  and  hold  them 
should  be  used  freely  under  the  stock.  Where  the 
manure  is  not  hauled  out  every  day  and  spread  on 
the  field,  some  form  of  watertight  floor  should  be 
used  under  the  manure  pile.  There  should  be  either 
a  cement  floor  to  hold  these  liquids  securely,  or  the 
manure  should  be  put  on  a  solid  clay  floor,  pounded 
down  firmly  so  as  to  hold  water,  and  then  scooped 
out  into  a  dish  shape,  so  that  it  will  be  held  secure¬ 
ly.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  this  Winter  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  these  liquids,  for  we  see  that  when 
we  feed  to  a  cow  one  ton  of  clover  hay  and  three 
tons  of  corn  silage  we  give  her  nearly  50  pounds 
of  potash,  and  00  per  cent,  of  this  is  put  into  the 
manure.  We  cannot  afford  to  throw  any  quantity 
of  this  valuable  potash  away,  and  this  year  more 
than  ever  there  will  be  a  great  value  for  every 
pound  of  potash  that  comes  out  of  the  stable. 


POUNDS  IX  ONE  TOX. 


Nitrogen 

Phos.  Acid 

Potash 

Alfalfa  Hay . 

49 

10 

42 

Barley  . 

85 

15 

10 

Beans  . 

so 

24 

26 

Clover  Hay . 

42 

10 

25 

Corn  Grain . 

38 

13 

S 

Buckwheat  Grain .  .. 

30 

12 

6 

Oats  Grain . 

40 

16 

12 

Potatoes  . 

7 

9 

O 

10 

Turnips  . 

.  5 

2 

9 

Timothy  Hay . 

25 

11 

20 

Corn  Fodder . 

20 

6 

28 

Barley  Strew . 

12 

4 

22 

Buckwheat  Straw.. 

25 

3 

23 

Oats  Straw . 

12 

4 

25 

Rve  Straw . 

10 

6 

17 

Wheat  Straw . 

10 

3 

12 

Corn  Silage . 

6 

O 

o 

7 

Wheat  Grain . 

40 

17 

10 

Getting  Rid  of  Trespassers. 

My  farm  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  a  city.  The 
people  from  this  place  bother  me  very  much  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  by  crossing  my  land,  and  breaking  down  my 
fences. '  This  allows  my  stock  to  get  out  of  pasture, 
and  in  some  cases  has  done  much  damage,,  besides 
causing  me  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  in  going 
after  the  stock  and  fixing  fences.  In.  Winter,  these 
same  people  come  up  and  cut  valuable  hemlock  and 
cedar  trees  for  Christmas.  This  year  I  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  over  one  hundred  dollars,  and  last  year 
a  like  amount.  These  same  people  only  laugh  at  me, 
because  I  cannot  arrest  them.  I  must  post  my  farm 
and  get  a  constable  or  deputy  sheriff  here  to  arrest 
these  parties  on  the  premises,  and  it  will  soon  stop 
all  further  trespassing.  Kindly  advise  me  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  just  what  the  law  says  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  want  to  be  explicit,  and  when  I  arrest  a 
man,  not  to  have  any  “hitch”  in  the  proceedings.  If 
I  should  put  up  signs:  “Private  Property,  Keep  Off.” 
and  sign  my  name,  would  more  bo  required?  If  I  am 

able  to  make  a  few  arrests,  and  convictions,  and  get  it 

“aired”  in  one  of  the  city  papers,  I  will  not  be  likely 
to  have  any  further  trouble.  F.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

FIRST.  Post  your  land  thoroughly,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  get  your  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  The 
sign  you  mention  will  answer. 

Second.  A  person  commits  a  misdemeanor  who 
wilfully 

1.  Cuts  down,  destroys  or  injures  any  wood  or  tim¬ 
ber  standing  or  growing,  or  which  has  been  cut  down 

and  is  lying  on  lands  of  another,  or  of  the  people  of 

the  State;  or 

2.  Cuts  down,  girdles  or  otherwise  injures  a  fruit, 
shade  or  ornamental  tree  standing  on  the  lands  of  an¬ 
other,  or  of  the  people  of  the  State ;  or 

8.  Severs  from  the  freehold  of  another,  or  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State,  any  produce  thereof,  or  any  thing  at¬ 
tached  thereto ;  or 

4.  Enters  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant  any  orchard,  fruit  garden,  vineyard  or  ground 
whereon  is  cultivated  any  fruit,  with  intent  to  take, 
injure  or  destroy  any  thing  there  growing  or  grown ;  or 

5.  Cuts  down,  destroys  or  in  any  way  injures  any 
shrub,  tree  or  vine  being  or  growing  within  any  such 
orchard,  garden,  vineyard  or  upon  any  such  ground,  or 
any  building,  frame  work  or  erection  thereon.  (Penal 
Code  Sec.  1425.) 

Therefore  the  person  who  takes  cedar  trees  from 
your  land  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Third.  A  private  person  may  arrest  another  for  a 
crime  (this  includes  misdemeanor)  committed  or 
attempted  in  his  presence.  Before  making  the  ar¬ 
rest  the  trespasser  must  be  informed  of  the  cause 
and  required  to  submit,  except  when  he  is  in  the 
actual  commission  of  the  crime  or  when  he  is  ar¬ 
rested  on  pursuit  immediately  after  its  commission. 
The  culprit  must  without  unnecessary  delay  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate  or  delivered  to  a  peace  officer. 
This  gives  you  authority  to  arrest  the  person  found 
on  your  land  doing  damage. 

Fourth.  To  use  or  attempt,  or  offer  to  use,  force 
or  violence  upon  or  towards  the  person  of  another 
is  not  unlawful  when  committed  either  by  the  per¬ 
son  about  to  be  injured  or  by  another  person  in  his 
aid  or  defense,  in  preventing  or  attempting  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  trespass  or  other  unlawful  interference  with 
real  or  personal  property  in  his  lawful  possession, 
if  the  force  or  violence  used  is  not  more  than  that 
sufficient  to  prevent  such  offense  (Penal  Code,  Sec. 
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246).  This  is  authority  for  you  to  use  all  the 
force  necessary  to  defend  yourself  if  attacked  by  the 
wrongdoer. 

You  should  proceed,  then,  about  as  follows:  Post 
your  land.  Wait  till  you  find  a  trespasser  stealing 
property,  arrest  him,  take  him  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  immediately  and  have  him  prosecuted  for 
a  misdemeanor,  and  then  if  he  is  worth  anything, 
sue  him  in  a  civil  action  for  the  damage  done. 

M.  D. 


Raising  Geese  in  Indiana. 

N  this  community  poultry  is  one  of  the  valuable 
products.  No  one  has  gone  into  the  business  on 
an  extensive  scale,  as  most  of  the  work  is  managed 
by  farm  women  with  numerous  other  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  Through  the  influence  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tion  poultry  raisers  have  learned  to  use  better  feed¬ 
ing  methods  and  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  cost 
of  feed  used.  We  had  an  average  yield  of  wheat 
here  this  year,  but  many  of  the  women  can  show 
by  their  books  that  they  cleared  more  money  on 
poultry  than  their  husbands  on  their  wheat  crop. 


Dry-picking  Geese.  Fig.  459. 


Poultry  on  a  farm  pick  up  a  great  amount  of  grain 
and  other  waste  that  would  he  lost.  They  are  also 
great  factors  in  the  destruction  of  insects.  Chick¬ 
ens  are  more  generally  raised  than  other  poultry, 
but  I  believe  that  geese  bring  in  quicker  money 
and  do  not  require  nearly  as  much  equipment. 

Mrs.  Rainey  Williams  of  Haubstadt,  Ind.,  had  22 
goslings  hatched  the  latter  part  of  March  from  25 
eggs.  Two  of  these  died  the  first  day,  but  the  others 
grew  like  weeds.  They  ran  with  the  old  goose  and 
were  fed  crushed  corn  and  whole  wheat  from  the 
start.  Geese  need  pasture  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  poultry.  These  had  free  range  on  Blue 
grass  from  the  time  they  were  old  enough  to  follow. 
After  thrashing  they  were  turned  on  the  wheat 
stubble  and  grew  very  fat  on  stray  heads  and  shat¬ 
tered  grain  left  in  the  field.  The  last  of  June  they 


Cleaning  Geese  After  Scalding.  Fig.  460. 

were  picked  the  first  tim#,  yielding  five  pounds  of 
feathers.  After  this  they  were  picked  twice,  then 
put  up  in  a  small  enclosure  with  a  dry  well-strawed 
shed  in  one  end,  to  fatten.  As  a  goose  will  not  eat 
too  much,  shelled  corn,  water  and  grit  was  kept 
before  them  constantly  for  80  days.  They  con¬ 
sumed  11  bushels  of  corn  in  this  time. 

On  December  10  the  geese  were  dressed  in  this 
manner:  They  were  hung,  head  down  on  a  pole  so 
that  they  could  not  bruise  themselves  flopping. 
After  being  killed  by  a  blow  a  small  knife  was 
thrust  into  the  head  to  bleed  them.  As  soon  as  dead 
they  were  picked  as  clean  as  possible  of  all  market¬ 
able  feathers  and  down.  Each  goose  when  picked 
was  rubbed  thoroughly  with  powdered  rosin.  After 
dipping  in  scalding  water  all  the  down  could  be 
rubbed  off,  leaving  the  dressed  bird  nice  and  smooth. 
By  looking  at  the  pictures  one  can  see  in  Fig  4G0 
(he  geese  being  cleaned  after  they  have  been  rosined 
and  scalded  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water.  Fig.  459 
shows  them  picking  the  dead  geese  of  dry  feathers, 
while  in  the  background  the  birds  are  shown  hung 
by  the  neck  with  their  wings  bound  close  to  the 
body.  In  this  manner  four  inexperienced  hands 
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dressed  21  head  in  half  a  day.  These  geese  were 
of  the  large  White  Toulouse  variety,  and  averaged 
when  dressed  1 7%  pounds.  Eleven  bushels  of  corn 
used  in  fattening  cost  $0.05.  Mrs.  Williams  did  not 
know  how  to  price  the  amount  of  grain  eaten  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  period  accurately,  but  was  confident 
it  did  not  cost  over  $5.  The  four  pickings  of  feath¬ 
ers  weighing  20%  pounds  at  50  cents  per  pound 
brought  $11.27.  As  the  price  of  dressed  geese  was 
IS  cents  this  lot  brought  $58.72.  Sixty  cents  worth 
of  rosin  was  used  in  dressing.  Summarizing,  the 
expense  was  $11.65;  the  price  obtained  for  dressed 
birds  and  feathers  $69.99,  leaving  a  profit  of  $58.94. 
The  work  of  caring  for  these  was  done  in  connection 
with  other  housewife  duties  on  the  average  farm. 

Gibson  Co.,  Ind.  e.  Thompson. 


Burning  the  Sawdust. 

I  have  at  least  500  loads  of  sawdust  which  I  have 
to  move.  Can  I  treat  this  any  way  so  I  can  use  it 
as  a  fertilizer,  or  would  it  be  better  to  burn  and  scat¬ 
ter  ashes?  L.  s. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

F  this  pile  of  sawdust  must  be  moved  and  carted 
any  great  distance  it  would  probably  pay  better 
to  burn  it  where  it  stands  and  apply  the  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer.  Fresh  sawdust  often  does  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  soil,  owing  to  an  acid  principle 
which  remains  until  the  dust  is  thoroughly  sweet¬ 
ened.  Well  rotted  sawdust  can  be  used  as  a  mulch 
around  apple  trees  with  fair  results,  and  the  fresher 
dust  is  often  used  in  connection  with  lime,  so  as  to 
be  quite  effective.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  sawdust  until  it  had  been 
mixed  with  the  manure  or  used  to  absorb  the  stable 
liquid.  In  the  latter  case  the  sawdust  is  sweetened 
and  made  fit  for  use  in  the  soil.  If  you  have  live 
stock  enough  so  that  this  sawdust  can  be  used  as 
bedding  and  absorbent,  and  also  worked  through 
the  manure,  it  may  pay  to  haul  and  use  it,  but  other¬ 
wise  we  should  consider  it  more  economical  to  burn 
the  sawdust  and  apply  the  ashes.  A  ton  of  sawdust 
will  usually  contain  about  half  as  much  nitrogen 
as  a  ton  of  straw,  and  this  would  mean  about  five 
pounds  to  the  ton,  worth  at  present  prices  some¬ 
thing  less  than  $1.  We  dislike  ever  to  advise  the 
burning  of  any  substance  which  contains  nitrogen 
as  that  represents  a  clear  loss.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  pile  of  sawdust,  however,  where  we  could  not 
advise  its  use  without  a  double  handling  or  the 
heavy  application  of  lime,  it  will  probably  be  more 
economical  in  the  end  to  burn  the  pile  and  apply  the 
ashes. 


Driving  English  Sparrows  Away. 

Sparrows  congregate  in  large  maples  overhanging  ce¬ 
ment  sidewalks  in  city  to  such  an  extent  that  drop¬ 
pings  on  walk  each  morning  are  so  numerous  as  to 
create  a  considerable  nuisance,  and  thereby  requires 
that  walk  be  washed  each  morning  in  order  to  be  at 
all  presentable.  Same  person  owns  both  trees  and 
walk.  Is  there  a  feasible  plan  to  discourage  sparrows 
congregating  in  the  trees?  j.  s. 

AST  year  we  had  quite  a  discussion  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  many  of  our  readers  told  of  methods 
for  cleaning  out  this  pest.  By  sending  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  you 
can  obtain  Bulletin  No.  383,  which  has  pictures  of  a 
sparrow  trap.  This  trap  will  get  dozens  of  the  spar¬ 
rows,  and  when  properly  carried  out  this  plan  of 
trap  is  a  good  one.  Other  plans  suggested  are  pois¬ 
oning  the  sparrows.  This  is  done  by  soaking  wheat 
or  cracked  corn  in  a  solution  of  strychnine.  The 
grain  is  put  on  a  high  perch  or  on  a  platform  up 
in  the  tree,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  domestic 
animals.  This  will  kill  many  of  the  sparrows  but 
other  useful  birds  will  be  destroyed  along  with  them. 

Another  plan  suggested  was  to  run  an  electric 
wire  into  the  tree  where  the  sparrows  congregate 
and  connect  a  large  number  of  electric  lights  close 
where  the  sparrows  are  seen  at  roost.  Then  hang 
several  tin  buckets  in  a  bunch  connected  with  a 
rope  so  that  they  can  be  jangled  together.  At  night 
set  the  lights  rapidly  on  and  off  and  jangle  the  tin 
buckets  as  loudly  as  possible.  This  will  frighten 
most  of  the  birds  away  and  after  being  disturbed  a 
few  times  they  will  quit. 

Another  plan  is  to  string  wires  close  together  on 
a  light  circuit.  Every  bird  that  lights  on  them  will 
touch  both  wires  and  be  killed,  although  it  will  kill 
other  birds  than  the  sparrows.  A  good  many  of 
our  readers  told  of  their  experience  in  shooting  Ro¬ 
man  candles  through  the  trees  where  the  sparrows 
roost.  If  this  is  done  several  nights  in  succession 
the  sparrows  will  soon  get  out.  One  man  told  of  a 
scheme  of  putting  a  cat  in  a  wire  cage  and  hoisting 
him  up  into  a  tree  when  the  sparrows  were  present. 
Then  with  an  adjustment  open  the  door  and  let  him 
out.  All  sorts  of  devices  were  tried,  but  the  Roman 
candle  treatment  and  the  poisoning  seem  to  be  the 
most  effective. 
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Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Growers 

Organize. 

WE  have  organized  the  Tompkins  County  (N. 

Y.)  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  handling  and  selling  our  fruit.  Our  articles 
of  organization  will  show  you  the  way  in  which 
we  are  associated  and  methods  of  procedure.  The 
organization  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
members  conceived  the  idea  that  the  medium  to 
small-sized  orchards  in  this  vicinity  could  to  good 
advantage,  grade  and  pack  their  fruit  at  one  central 
point.  There  is  not  enough  fruit  produced  in  this 
region,  so  that  competent  packing  forces  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fruit  season,  and  the  orchards  are  not 
large  enough  to  incur  any  large  expense  for  a  single 
owner  to  secure  a  trained  packing  force.  Further, 
the  new  law  regulating  grades,  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  growers  could  come  together, 
they  could  ship  in  car  lots  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases,  make  up  full  cars  of  a 
single  variety,  thus  getting  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  carload  rates.  Also  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  advertising  of  the  re¬ 
gion  might  be  done  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  object  to  bring  buyers  to 
our  packing  house  or  call  the  attention 
of  purchasers  in  other  quarters  to  our 
fruit. 

For  this  year  the  organization  is 
confined  entirely  to  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  and  no  responsibility  is 
assumed  for  the  selling  end.  The 
fruit  is  disposed  of  at  the  direction  of 
the  owner. 

Having  conceived  the  above  general 
outline  of  the  organization,  the  larger 
growers  in  the  region  were  communi¬ 
cated  with  concerning  the  proposition 
and  all  expressed  themselves  favorably.  One  or 
two  preliminary  meetings  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  office,  with  the  result  that 
the  above  organization  was  effected.  Several  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  region  including  one  or  two  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  started  with  the  movement  have  disposed 
of  their  fruit  in  other  ways,  because  of  plans  that 
had  been  made  in  advance,  but  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  and  probably  would  stand  with 
it  another  year. 

We  found  a  large  frame  building  on  a  railroad 
switch  in  Ithaca,  which  had  formerly  been  used  for 
grain  storage  and  more  recently  as  a  vinegar  fac¬ 
tory.  It  has  been  leased  by  the  week  for  our  pack¬ 
ing  operations.  Barrels  were  purchased  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  a  figure  three  cents  below  quotations 
that  were  otherwise  secured.  Charge  for  this  is 
pro-rated  according  to  the  number  used 
by  the  owners. 

We  have  secured  a  packing  force  and 
have  begun  operations  within  the  last 
week.  We  have  the  aid  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pomology',  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  in  fixing  our  grades  in 
the  minds  of  the  packing  force.  The 
aim  has  been  to  keep  operations  as 
simple  as  possible  and  to  supplant  the 
owners’  individual  efforts  no  further 
than  he  desires  to  have  that  done  and 
at  the  same  time  to  get  the  advantage 
of  centralization  and  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity'  of  produce.  The  vinegar  house  is 
equipped  with  the  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar  and  already 
inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  association  would  extend  its 
range  of  operations  another  season. 

All  that  remains  to  be  determined  by 
the  produce  growers  of  the  region. 

e.  o.  PIPPIN. 

It.  N.-Y. — Such  organizations  are 
possible  in  every  county,  and  they 
point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lem.  They  will  enable  the  individual  growers  to  get 
together  and  standardize  their  fruit.  The  auction 
market  can  handle  the  apples  and  get  them  right 
to  the  retailers  or  consumers. 


gin  with  three  or  four  cows,  and  as  his  capital  in¬ 
creases  will  increase  his  dairy  to  15  or  20.  Now,  T 
do  not  know  more  about  the  case  than  that.  My 
guess  is  that  he  has  read  certain  papers  that  are 
intended  for  entertainment,  and  possibly  some  farm 
papers,  until  he  has  a  false  idea  of  farming.  lie 
seems  to  be  living  in  town.  He  probably  does  not 
realize  that  farming  is  a  close  business,  and  that 
even  a  man  who  is  closely  up  to  times  in  farming 
has  quite  a  job  to  make  any  money.  Farming  is 
a  business  for  the  man  who  understands  it  and  likes 
it,  and  who  wants  to  live  in  the  open  and  develop 
along  the  lines  of  country  living.  It  is  not  a  place 
to  get  rich  quick  even  when  fully  understood. 

A  hundred  acres  can  be  bought  for  $2,000.  but  it 
will  not  be  a  level  flat.  After  much  looking  some 
such  place  may  be  found  on  a  hilltop  that  will  he 


Live  Stock  on  a  New  York  Dog  Farm.  Fig.  461. 

fairly  level.  I  am  unable  to  point  out  just  such  a 
place  as  this  man  wants,  but  if  he  did  not  care  about 
getting  farther  from  the  big  city,  it  would  be  easier 
to  find  one.  With  so  small  an  amount  of  money  to 
begin  with,  unless  there  is  other  money  to  start  the 
business,  it  will  require  the  highest  experience  and 
most  rigid  economy  to  pay  one’s  wayr,  to  say  nothing 
of  increasing  the  capital.  Knowledge  gained  at  first 
hand  from  the  farm,  with  hard  work  of  an  efficient 
sort,  and  close  economy,  might  enable  this  man  to 
gain  a  home  in  the  country.  n.  h.  Lyons. 


The  Back-to-the-Lander. 

THERE  is  such  a  diversity  of  cases  of  people  that 
want  to  get  to  farming  that  one  is  puzzled 
sometimes  how  to  advise.  One  correspondent  says 
lie  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  does  not  state  how 
long  he  remained  there.  He  wants  a  farm  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  but  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  to  2,000 
feet.  He  does  not  want  a  hilly  farm,  but  a  run-down 
farm  he  thinks  he  can  shortly  improve.  It  must  be 
a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  and  should  not  cost  over 
$2,000.  He  can  pay  down  $200  or  $.”00.  He  will  be¬ 


automobiles.  Their  farms  are  sustaining  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  instead  of  depleting  it.  j.  mifflin. 

It.  N.-Y. — It  is  strange  how  so  many  western 
farmers  have  come  to  believe  that  the  purchase  of 
chemical  fertilizers  is  evidence  of  poor  farming.  It 
is  no  more  so  than  the  purchase  of  feed,  machinery 
or  live  stock.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out,  that  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  foolishly  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers 
which  were  not  needed,  or  which  should  have  been 
utilized  from  home  supplies.  For  example,  it  is 
not  good  economy  to  spend  money  for  organic  ni¬ 
trogen  in  tankage,  blood  or  fish,  while  clover  or 
vetch  can  be  grown  as  a  catch  crop  and  supply  such 
nitrogen  free  of  cost.  It  is  poor  economy  to  buy 
potash,  while  great  quantities  of  it  are  being  wasted 
in  the  liquid  manure.  It  is  bad  business  to  keep  on 
buying  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  while 
your  soil  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
these  elements.  While  money  spent  in 
buying  chemicals  is  not  usually  lost 
through  such  mistakes  it  is  not  wisely 
invested. 

The  proper  use  of  chemicals,  how¬ 
ever,  is  just  as  sensible  and  profitable 
as  the  use  of  machinery  or  of  grain 
for  feeding  stock.  The  best  and  most 
profitable  farming  in  America  today  is 
based  on  the  liberal  nse  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  this  will  be  true  more 
and  more  in  the  future.  We  might 
find  farms  which  maintain  their  crops 
and  their  fertility  out  of  their  own 
soil  without  importing  either  manure, 
feed  or  chemicals,  but  it  would  not 
follow  that  this  was  the  most  profit¬ 
able  or  the  highest  type  of  farming. 
If  by  the  purchase  of  certain  chemi¬ 
cals  like  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
to  help  out  or  “balance”  the  manure 
made  on  such  a  farm  larger  crops  could  be  grown, 
it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  use  the  chemicals. 
That  is  the  way  a  farmer  should  look  at  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  regard  an  investment  in  chemicals  the  same 
as  he  would  one  in  feed  or  machinery. 


Good  Farming  and  Good  Fertilizing. 

YOUR  correspondent  F.  R.  on  page  1002  wonders 
whether  any  farmers  in  the  East  are  operating 
farms  that  are  self-sustaining  as  to  soil  fertility,  etc. 


Winter  Storage  For  Celery.  Fig.  462. 

If  F.  It.  will  take  the  trouble  to  take  a  short  trip 
through  Lancaster  and  Cumberland  counties,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  look  over  many  of  the  farms  there,  he 
will  have  little  to  wonder  about.  Many  farms  are 
not  only  self-sustaining  as  to  stock  food  and  plant 
food,  but  have  such  a  surplusage  that  they  buy  live 
stock  from  other  sections  to  feed  their  surplus  to. 
As  for  plant  food,  the  fact  that  a  man  buys  plant 
food  does  not  indicate  that  his  farm  would  not  be 
self-sustaining  in  this  direction;  it  would  indicale 
that  he  was  progressive  and  working  for  the  best 
possible  results.  The  buying  of  fertilizer  and  feed 
do  not  indicate  anything  as  to  the  self-sustaining 
features  of  a  farm.  Many  farmers  throughout 
Pennsylvania  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their 
farm,  and  are  feeding  more  live  stock  than  they 
raise  themselves,  sell  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
crops,  aside  from  what  they  feed,  and  are  buying 


The  Luther  Burbank  Society. 

|It  seems  to  be  a  dead  one  now,  but  it  has  some  live 
wires  for  touching  up  the  pocketbook  through,  the 
bump  of  vanity.  Therefore  it  may  be  well  to  see  how 
they  did  it.  The  following  is  from  an  “Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber”  who  did  not  pay  for  the  honor.] 

I  NOTICE  an  editorial  headed  “What  is  Their 
Little  Game  Anyway,”  referring  to  the  Luther 
Burbank  Society.  There  is  another  side  or  game 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  your  paper.  I  am  an  hon¬ 
orary  member — the  membership  being  offered  me  be¬ 
cause  of  my  “standing”  as  "prominent 
citizen,”  etc.,  and  the  assurance  given 
that  I  would  be  at  no  expense  and 
would  only  be  asked  to  help  spread  the 
Burbank  knowledge  in  this  vicinity. 
All  the  correspondence  was  ready  for 
me  to  sign  and  they  even  sent  stamped 
envelopes,  it  looked  so  easy  I  won¬ 
dered  where  I  was  to  pay  this  money. 
After  a  few  exchanges  of  correspond¬ 
ence  (as  noted  above)  and  receipt  of 
some  handsome  color  pictures  (photos) 
of  Burbank  looking  at  some  seedlings, 
etc.,  it  came;  and  in  this  way.  it 
seems  that  the  regular  members  were 
entitled  to  or  had  got  together  for 
themselves  (no  outsider  could  have 
any — not  even  an  honorary  member) 
a  limited  number  of  sets  of  valuable 
Burbank  books.  But  as  the  new  mem¬ 
bers,  etc.,  heard  of  these  priceless 
books,  they  set  up  such  a  cry  that  they 
wanted  to  bring  it  up  before  the  so¬ 
ciety,  as  to  letting,  others  have  these 
valuable  books,  and  as  I  was  an  hon¬ 
orary  member,  I  was  entitled  to  vote  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  they  did  it  in  this  way,  sent  a  printed  pos¬ 
tal  card,  on  which  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  make  my 
X  mark  in  the  square  “yes”  or  “no,”  and  sign  my 
name.  But  the  reading  after  the  “yes”  was  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “I  vote  (X)  yes — and  reserve  me 
a  set  of  the  Burbank  books  for  which  I  agree  to 
pay  eighty-one  ($81)  dollars,”  etc.,  etc.,  (you  know 
the  rest).  Needless  to  say — I  didn't  agree  to  take 
the  books.  I  did  vote  “yes”  but  multilated  the 
agreement  part — and  said  1  was  willing  that  they 
should  let  any  one  cine  have  them  that  wanted  them 
— but  that  /  didn’t  want  them.  I  have  never  heard 
from  them  since.  As  you  said  once,  it  was  the  slick¬ 
est  thing  that  came  down  the  pike.  o. 


If  we  had  a  good  crop  of  cow  peas  growing  for  green 
manuring  purposes  we  should  plow  them  under  about 
October  1  and  sow  rye  for  a  Fall  and  Winter  covering. 
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Farm  and  Garden  Topics 


Fall  Buying  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Reasons  for  the  Practice. — Most 
growers  prefer  Spring  planting  for  fruit 
trees,  and  they  give  good  reasons  for  their 
choice.  Others,  a  lively  minority,  prefer 
to  plant  apple  trees  in  the  Fall.  Then 
others  who  follow  Spring  planting  prefer 
to  buy  their  trees  in  the  Fall.  They 
think  they  can  buy  to  better  advantage  at 
that  time,  and  they  run  a  better  chance  of 
avoiding  misfits  than  they  do  when  the 
trees  are  dug,  put  into  storage  and  sorted 
out  again  in  the  Spring.  Another  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  for  Fall  buying  is  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  they  are  more  likely 
to  obtain  trees  that  are  actually  grown  by 
the  nurseryman-  They  figure  that  during 
the  Winter  he  may  have  so  many  orders 
for  certain  varieties  that  he  cannot  fill 
them  all,  and  so  he  buys  from  outsiders. 
In  such  cases  many  shrewd  buyers  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
misfits  in  the  trees  which  are  purchased 
in  this  way,  so  there  will  always  be  a 
goodly  proportion  of  fruit  growers  who 
want  their  trees  delivered  in  the  Fall. 

IIow  to  Unpack. — The  picture  on  our 
first  page  shows  a  fruit  grower  and  the 
hired  man  unpacking  a  case  of  trees  just 
as  it  came  from  the  nurseryman.  Thev 
are  leaving  these  tree  roots  exposed  more 
than  we  would,  especially  on  a  windy  day. 
We  should  not  open  that  case  until  we 
had  the  trench  or  furrow  all  cleared  out 
ready  to  receive  those  trees.  It  may  be 
that  no  great  harm  would  be  done  by 
leaving  the  roots  exposed  for  a  while  to 
the  wind,  but  we  have  found  that  it  pays 
to  be  a  little  careful  or  even  cranky  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  It  pays  to  have  the 
helpers  trained  to  the  idea  that  the  only 
place  for  a  tree  root  is  in  the  soil  or  un¬ 
der  cover.  They  will  be  careful  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  tree  if  brought  up  in  this  way. 

Heeling  In. — Our  plan  is,  when  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall,  to  plow  out  a  deep  furrow 
on  some  piece  of  well-drained  and  pro¬ 
tected  soil.  We  notice  that  some  farmers 
make  a  mistake  of  wintering  such  trees 
on  a  low  piece  of  garden  ground  near  the 
buildings,  where  water  frequently  stands, 
and  where  the  trees  are  unprotected  from 
the  wind.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  we  select  a  piece  of  medium  ground 
on  the  south  side,  of  a  little  slope,  which 
protects  it  from  the  prevailing  winds.  By 
going  over  two  or  three  times  with  the 
plow  a  deep,  wide  furrow  is  made,  and 
this  is  cleared  out  somewhat  with  spade 
and  hoe.  When  the  box  is  opened  we 
dash  several  buckets  of  water  over  the 
tree  roots,  then  the  bundles  are  taken  out 
one  at  a  time  and  carefully  examined. 
We  look  first  for  scale,  especially  on  the 
trunk  and  in  the  joint  of  the  young 
shoots.  Then  the  roots  are  examined  for 
crown  gall  and  borers.  We  know  growers 
who  prefer  to  use  a  lime-sulphur  mixture 
and  dip  the  tops  of  the  tree  into  it  after 
examination  and  before  they  are  heeled  in 
for  Winter-  In  this  way  many  scale  and 
other  insects  are  destroyed,  and  there  is 
a  general  belief  that  a  light  colored  tree 
will  stand  the  Winter  Potter  than  one  in 
its  natural  dark  color. 

Reject  Poor  Stock. — If  we  found  on 
opening  the  case  that  any  large  number 
of  these  trees  were  afflicted  with  scale  or 
crown  gall,  we  should  promptly  reject 
them.  They  would  be  heeled  in  carefully 
by  themselves,  and  we  should  write  at 
once  to  the  nurseryman,  giving  their  con¬ 
dition  exactly,  and  if  we  were  within  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  of  the  experiment  station 
and  the  order  was  a  large  one,  we  would 
get  someone  from  that  station  to  come 
and  certify  that  the  trees  were  as  repre¬ 
sented.  The  county  agent  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  this  if  requested.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  grower  should  accept  af¬ 
flicted  trees  of  this  sort,  and  if  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  trees,  the  time 
to  make  the  complaint  about  it  is  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  case  and  exam_ 
ined.  This  is  another  argument  for  buy¬ 
ing  trees  in  the  Fall,  for  they  can  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  at  your  leisure,  whereas 
in  the  Spring,  in  the  rush  of  planting,  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  give  them  a 
thorough  examination  or  to  return  them 
in  case  they  are  not  satisfactory.  When 
a  man  pays  a  first-class  price  for  a  No. 

1  tree  he  should  not  under  any  circum¬ 


stances,  permit  himself  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  a  thorough  examination  at 
the  time  when  they  arrive  is  the  best  way 
to  find  out  whether  he  is  getting  what  he 
ordered  or  not. 

Keep  The  Labels. — A  grower  should 
also  examine  the  labels  on  every  package. 
In  some  eases  this  label  is  merely  at¬ 
tached  to  one  tree,  and  not  to  the  entire 
bundle  of  trees,  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  by 
accident  the  wire  or  rope  that  ties  up  the 
entire  bundle  should  be  broken,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  identify  the  trees  in 
that  bundle  later  on.  In  such  cases  we 
make  another  large  label  and  tie  it  on  to 
the  entire  package,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
sure  that  they  can  be  identified.  A  grower 
should  keep  the  labels  which  come  on 
these  trees,  just  as  he  would  keep  express 
receipts  or  cancelled  checks,  because  later 
on,  in  case  he  finds  these  trees  are  misfits, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  trees,  and  if  he  keeps  the  label  and 
makes  a  note  of  just  where  these  trees 
were  planted  his  task  will  be  an  easier 
one. 

Winter  Protection. — If  the  trees 
prove  satisfactory  they  should  go  bundle 
by  bundle  as  fast  as  they  are  examined 
right  into  the  furrow,  the  heads  pointed 
away  from  the  wind.  We  leave  them  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees-  The  roots 
should  be  covered  about  six  inches  deep 
of  the  damp  soil  and  then  stamped  down 
tight,  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  furrow,  and 
to  cover  the  trees  to  about  four  inches  up 
from  the  roots.  At  one  time  we  used  a 
mulch  of  straw  or  coarse  hay  on  top  of 
this  soil,  or  even  a  coating  of  manure.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  mice  worked  in 
under  this  mulch,  and  gave  us  great 
trouble.  A  little  manure  may  be  placed 
over  the  roots  and  away  from  the  trunk, 
but  generally  speaking  a  thorough  cover¬ 
ing  with  soil  well  stamped  down  over  the 
roots  will  keep  the  trees  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  good  condition.  In  our  own  case 
we  do  not  prune  the  trees  until  the 
Spring,  although  we  find  that  some  farm¬ 
ers  cut  them  partly  back  as  the  trees  are 
taken  out  of  the  box.  We  would  rather 
winter  them  as  they  come  from  the  nur¬ 
sery,  so  that  if  the  tops  are  injured  at  all 
by  cold  weather  during  the  Winter  there 
will  be  only  one  pruning.  If  they  are 
badly  cut  in  the  Fall  and  then  affected  by 
cold  weather,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
them  once  more.  In  any  event  a  man 
should  handle  a  tree  pretty  much  as  lie 
would  a  child.  Buy  a  good  tree  and  pay 
a  fair  price  for  it,  then  take  proper  care 
of  it  from  the  moment  it  comes  on  your 
farm. 


Advice  About  California 

My  advice  to  the  Eastern  farmer  who 
is  thinking  about  coming  to  California  to 
farm  is  not  to  come  unless  he  has  fully 
$10,000,  but  if  he  has  that  much  money 
what  is  the  use  of  trying  new  fields?  He 
ought  to  make  enough  money  there  to 
take  a  trip  out  here  every  Winter.  You 
can’t  buy  an  improved  farm  here  for 
what  the  buildings  are  worth,  like  you 
can  back  East.  A  man  may  know  a  lot 
about  farming,  but  if  he  has  never 
bought  a  piece  of  raw  land,  put  up  build¬ 
ings,  bought  tools  and  stock,  spent  a 
year  or  two  leveling  and  checking  the 
land  for  irrigation,  he  would  better  figure 
very  carefully  and  then  double  the 
amount. 

A  man  buying  land  here  should  beware 
of  the  real  estate  agent  that  is  splitting  a 
large  acreage  into  small  tracts.  Nine 
out  of  ten  times  they  have  purchased 
the  poorest  kind  of  land  at  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  and  are  offering  it  at  a  much  larger 
price  than  is  asked  for  better  land  near 
by.  Almost  all  the  land  in  California,  es¬ 
pecially  the  large  tracts,  are  grain- 
farmed  to  death,  and  although  you  may 
be  a  good  judge  of  soil  in  the  East  you 
can  be  easily  fooled  here  in  California. 
Soil  here  is  very  streaked ;  while  one  acre 
of  land  might  grow  50  bushels  of  grain, 
another  acre  within  a  hundred  feet  might 
not  produce  one-tenth  as  much. 

A  mistake  that  many  easterners  make 
is  to  buy  too  much  land.  They  should 
realize  that  good  land  here  that  can  be 
irrigated  will  raise  two  to  four  times  as 
much  Alfalfa  as  Eastern  land.  And  they 
must  realize  that  even  Alfalfa  takes  two 
years  to  be  on  a  paying  basis,  and  in  the 
meantime  they  must  pay  water  taxes  and 
live  besides.  And  if  you  Eastern  farmers 
do  come  west  don’t  stop  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  because  even  in 
far  California  you  will  find  that  it  will 
be  of  more  help  to  you  than  any  west¬ 
ern  farm  paper  that  I  have  seen. 
California.  E.  J.  wilson. 


“If  you  want  long  wear,  with  comfort,  buy 

WRIGHT’S  UNION  SUITS” 


*’  They  sure  take  the  ribbon  for 
long  distance  wear.  Every  thread 
and  seam  is  made  to  withstand  the 
pull  and  strain  that  a  hard-working 
man  puts  upon  his  underwear. 
Perspiration  won’t  rot  Wright's 
Union  Suits  so  soon. 

"They  give  you  all  the  warmth 
you  want,  but  are  light  in  weight. 


While  they  wear  they  fit — just  like 
they  were  made  for  you  alone. 
The  elastic  spring-needle  ribbing 
holds  the  shape. 

The  longer  wear  makes  them 
more  economical  than  cheaper 
grades.  Made  of  wool  and  cotton. 
12  up  at  good  dealers.  Shirts  and 
drawers.  $1  up.” 


"None  bat  Wright’ a 
Underwear  for  me.  ’’ 


UNDERWEAR 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  New  York 


$1,000 


EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

The  most  satisfactory  fruit  grown  and  OCTOBER  is  the  best  time  for 
setting  out  these  hardy  Ever- Bearers,  the  soil  being  then  cool  and 
moist  and  free  from  cut-worms  and  grubs.  They  are  not  affected  by 
frost  like  the  common  strawberry  plants  and  if  set  out  any  time 
before  the  ground  is  actually  frozen  will  bear  an  abundance  of  deli- 
A  cious  berries  next  season  from  June  till  November.  Doubters  can 
send  15  cents. in  stamps  for  postage  and  I  will  mail  a  growing  plant  full  of  berries. 

Send  for  price  list  and  free  catalog  telling  what  kinds  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them 

CLIFFORD  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


JST-UL-t  Trees 

My  hardy  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  trees  will 

succeed  with  you 

You  can’t  afford  to  neglect  the  planting  of  NUT 
TREES  longer;  neither  can  you  afford  to 
plant  anything  but  the  best  BUDDED  or 
GRAFTED  trees.  Write  for  catalog 

J.  F.  Jones Tht  "box  rbIV1*"*1  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 

And  English  Walnut  Trees 

Bear  young,  Thin  Shell,  Large  Size,  Splendid 
Quality.  Special  Nut  Catalog  on  request. 

Cherry  Trees  and  General  Line  of  other 
Nursery  Stock. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

Box  299  VINCENNES,  IND. 


Maloneys, 

FREE 
TREE 

CATALOG 
Ready 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fmlt,  Nut,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and 

r  Shrubs  for  fall  planting,  hardy  upland 
stork  grown  in  our  400  acre  nurseries,  the 
largeHtin  NewYork,  and  sold  at  wholesale 
— Send  for  our  bis  free  catalogue,  it  tells 
why  Maloney  Quality  plus  30  years  of | 
i  Nursery  Experience  means  big  future 
L  profits.  It’s  free;  write  today. 

9k  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
Box  21.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Oansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Stnwhprrv  Plant*  Pot  Prown,  and  layer  plants  in- 
Olldwuerry  rldllTS  eluding  all  the  best  up-to-date, 

varieties,  75  cents  per  100.  $3.50  per  1.000,  Everbear- 
ing,  $1.50  per  100,  $10.00  per  1.000. 

E.  W.  Townsend,  Box  265,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Russian  Piling  SEED  RYE.  Rank  grower.  Enormous 
ilUooldll  rilAUo  yielder.  J1.30  perbu..  sow  until  fr 
Supply  limited.  Order  early. 


eeziug 

Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  T. 


fc  KellysTREES 


TRUE  TO  NAME 

’  Grown  in  our  own  nurseries  and  posi¬ 
tively  free  from  disease.  35  years’experi- 
enco  enables  us  to  give  you  a  binding  guar- 
atitee  aud  to  deliver  these  splendid  trees  di- 
I  rset  to  your  orchard  at  a  low  figure— Now  li  the  time  to  plant 
apple  trees.  Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  wholesale  prices.; 

|  Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nnrseries,  33  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  j 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  K-llij  Trees. 


i^t  I 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa. 

SPRING  PRICES  NOW 

250  Choice  strawberry  plants  for  $1.25.  Each  plant 
will  yield  a  full  crop  next  *pring.  Over  100  varieties 
to  select  fr<<m  my  catalogue.  Send  for  it  to-day.  25 
years  as  a  specialist.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-The  Hemingway  Farms 

offer  their  surplus  German  cattle  beets— $0  per  ton, 
F.  O.  B.  Less  than  car  loads  at  $7  per  ton ;  pur¬ 
chaser  to  furnish  sacks.  Poultrymen  are  our  heavy 
buyers.  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Supt.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

STRA  WBERRY  PLANTS-"™  ™?!s 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keif  ford  Hall,  Route  2,  Ithodesdale,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Layer  Plants  now  ready  for 
fall  delivery  at  50  cts.  per  100.  DAVID  R00WAY,  Harlly.  Oel. 

APPI  F  RARPFI  Best  standard.  Hand  made. 

Mr  rLC  DHnlfELd  j^n_y  number.  V 

ment. 


rornpt  ship- 

ROBI.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


DWARF 

TREES 


4-THEY  BEAR  LIKE  THIS 

Fall  Planting  Bulletin  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DF  ADQ  Big  profit-makers,  sel- 
I  LiAIYiJ  ling  for  S9  a  barrel  the 
past  two  seasons.  Plant  an  acre  or  more 
this  fall.  I  have  a  prime  lot  of  trees  ready 
for  shipping,  write  for  special  prices.  Get 
my  Tree  Book  if  you  are  planning  to  set  Apples, 
Cherries,  Plums,  or  small  fruits.  Copy  free  to 
anyone. 

SAMUEL  FRASER, 

HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry;  also  small  fruits, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  direct  from  grower 
to  planter.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
73  Wellesley  A ve.,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

RFRPV  PI  AMT3  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Black- 
DCKIII  rLAn  1 9  ))en.;  Asparagus  Plants. 

FRUIT  TRFF3  Fruit  trees  for  fall  planting. 
rllVIl  MltCe  All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue 

free.  Agents  wanted.  Harry  L.  Squires.  Remtenburo.  N.Y. 


Rjiru  Uf  AIITCn  in  every  county  to  sell 
IVII.ll  IlHEl  1  CII  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants 
Nursery  Stock,  Seeds,  all 
or  part  time.  Clean,  profitable  business  all  the  yen  r. 

HAItRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Itemsenburg,  N.  Y. 

THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 

This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  borne  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
a  n  d  efficient  In¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  aud  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


500,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  Guaranteed 

No  Cold  Storage,  your  order  dug  and  shipped  same  day.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Peach,  Phim,  Cherry,  Pear,  small  fruits,  ornamentals 
at  Glower’s  Wholesale  Price.  Boxing,  packing  free.  No  order  too  small.  Personal  attention  given  each  one.  Stock  best  we  have 
grown  in  our  25  years’  experience.  Order  from  grower  and  save  disappointment  at  frnttiug  time.  Catalog  free  to  everybody, 

THOMAS  E.  811  KERIN,  Nurseryman,  SB  Main  Street,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 

THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCES  RESULTS. 


Profit  By  Our  Experience 

For  37  year*  we  have  been  leaders  in  the  nursery  field.  Our  rapid  growth 
in  sales  shows  that  our  customers  are  profiting  by  this  extensive  experience. 
Our  stock,  produced  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  is  disease-free  and  hardy,  which 
insures  excellent  growth,  no  matter  in  what  fruit  section  you  live.  We  sell 
to  the  grower  direct  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  genuineness.  Take 
advantage  of  our  quantity  production.  See  the  wonderfully  low  prices  on 
fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock  quoted  in  our  new  catalog  that  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it  today — now. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  7  Oak  St.,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Pumping  from  Spring. 

I  have  a  spring  on  my  place  about  100 
feet  away  from  my  house,  also  about  25 
feet  lower  than  the  house.  I  would  like 
to  lay  one-inch  pipe  from  the  house  to 
the  well  with  pump  in  the  kitchen.  Shall 
I  be  able  to  draw  the  water  so  far?  I 
wish  to  use  a  force  pump  to  pump  the 
water  from  the  kitchen  to  the  barn,  about 
40  feet.  H.  D.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Surrounding  the  earth  is  a  sea  or  en¬ 
velope  of  air.  This  air  has  weight,  and 
presses  against  all  surfaces  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  that  varies  with  the  elevation.  At 
the  sea  level,  under  average  conditions, 
this  pressure  is  found  to  be  about  15 
pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  this  pres¬ 
sure  or  weight  of  the  air  that  causes  any 
pump  cylinder  that  is  not  submerged  to 
fill  with  water,  the  plunger  is  raised, 
creating  a  partial  vacuum  or  “suction” 
under  it,  and  the  air  pressing  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  well  forces  it  up  into  the  cylin¬ 
der  to  restore  the  balance. 

As  the  force  available  to  fill  the  cyl¬ 
inder  is  limited  to  a  pressure  of  15 


cient  flow  a  ram  could  be  made  to  force 
the  water  into  an  overhead  tank  or  a 
pneumatic  tank  might  be  used.  Either 
system  would  relieve  him  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  pumping  altogether,  r.  h.  s. 


A  Concrete  Roof. 

I  have  a  nearly  flat  roof  13x15  cover¬ 
ing  an  addition  to  my  house,  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  tin  but  must  soon  be  recovered. 
How  would  it  do  to  cover  it  with  ce¬ 
ment?  If  that  would  do,  how  thick 
ought  the  cement  to  be,  and  what  pro¬ 
portions  of  sand  and  cement  should  I 
»se?  D.  F.  G. 

Crete,  Neb. 

This  has  been  successfully  done  in  one 
or  two  cases,  but  it  is  a  rather  doubtful 
expedient  and  one  which  may  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  first  requirement  is 
that  the  supporting  rafters  are  in  thor¬ 
oughly  good  condition  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  added  weight  of 
the  concrete.  The  walls  of  the  building 
also  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
this  added  weight.  The  usual  method  of 


Diagram  of  Farm  Water  System.  Fig.  462. 


Fire  Extinguishers 


Pyrene  Saved  All  of  Us 

John  hung  his  coat  over  the  stovepipe  to  dry 
before  he  went  to  bed. 

The  fire  started  two  hours  later.  When  we  woke 
up  the  downstairs  was  ablaze. 

Lucky  for  me,  I  had  bought  a  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher 
just  two  weeks  before,  and  hung  it  in  the  hall.  I  reached 
it  quickly,  and  with  a  few  pumps  the  fire  was 
smothered. 

Pyrene  surely  did  save  cur  lives.  We  were  all 
trapped  upstairs  —  it  was  either  jump  or  burn. 

Hereafter  you  will  find  a  Pyrene  on  each  floor 
of  my  house  and  one  in  every  barn. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  implement  or  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
book  on  fires,  called  “The  Vital  Five  Minutes.” 


Si 


Pyrene  saves  15% 
on  auto  insurance 


Factories,  schools, 
theatres,  use  Pyrene 


Inspected,  Approved  and  Labeled  by  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  26  Cities 

The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  St.,  London,  W.  C. 


pounds  per  square  inch  it  follows  that 
the  height  to  which  the  water  can  be 
raised  is  also  limited.  Theoretically  this 
height  is  very  near  34  feet,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice,  due  to  the  friction  of  the  water  in 
the  pipes  and  other  hindering  causes,  25 
feet  has  been  found  to  be  about  the  work¬ 
ing  limit,  and  if  this  can  be  reduced  the 
pump  will  work  the  better.  H.  D.  W. 
states  that  his  water  supply  is  “about 
25  feet  lower”  than  the  point  where  the 
pump  is  to  be  placed.  The  success  of 
the  installation  depends  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  on  whether  this  “about  25  feet”  is 
over  or  under  that  amount. 

By  obtaining  a  force  pump  fitted  with 
a  three-way  cock  it  can  be  installed  in 
the  cellar  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  the 
lift  reduced  quite  an  appreciable  amount, 
as  it  will  bring  the  cylinder  six  or  eight 
feet  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
By  shifting  a  lever  on  the  pump  head  that 
is  connected  with  this  three-way  cock 
water  can  be  discharged  either  from  the 
pump  spout  or  through  an  underground 
pipe  to  the  barn  at  will,  and  if  an  over¬ 
head  storage  tank  is  used  in  connection 
with  this  system  a  mid-position  of  the 
valve  will  permit  water  to  flow  by  grav¬ 
ity  from  the  tank,  and  discharge  through 
the  pump  spout.  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  a  smaller  pipe  between  the  pump 
and  spring  than  the  pump  is  threaded 
for.  This  will  probably  be  either  1*4  or 
l^A-inch,  and  at  present  will  increase  the 
cost  of  the  line  from  $4  to  $7,  depending 
on  which  size  is  used.  The  pump,  how¬ 
ever,  will  work  much  easier  than  it 
would  with  the  smaller  size  pipe.  Where 
the  supply  pipe  is  long,  as  it  is  in  this 
case,  it  is  sometimes  continued  past  the 
pump — the  pump  connected  to  it  by  a 
tee,  and  a  short  length  of  it  turned  up¬ 
right  beside  the  pump.  The  top  of  this 
upright  is  closed  by  a  plug  or  cap,  and 
forms  an  air  cushion  within.  This  cush¬ 
ions  the  moving  column  of  water,  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  started  and 
brought  to  rest  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pump  handle.  This  also  aids  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  smoother  easier-working  pump.  II. 
D.  W.  speaks  of  his  source  of  supply  as 
,-a  spring.  If  it  has  sufficient  flow  or  if 
tlhere  is  a  nearby  stream  providing  suffi- 


doing  this  work  is  to  fasten  expanded 
metal  or  closely  woven  wire  mesh  to  the 
old  roof,  taking  care  that  the  mesh  is  sup¬ 
ported  at  a  little  distance  from  the  old 
roof,  say  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  To  this  expanded  metal  is  applied 
two  inches  or  2*4  inches  of  concrete, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  to  2 y2  parts  sand  with  the 
addition  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  10 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  cement.  The 
application  of  this  concrete  is  done  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  manner  as  that  used  in 
ordinary  cement  stucco  work,  care  being 
exercised  that  the  concrete  is  forced 
through  the  meshes  of  the  metal  into 
thorough  contact  with  the  wood  of  the 
old  roof. 


From  l’/a  to  25  Horse  Power 

"Jacobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  Write  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines;  also  of  Jr. 
Sturdy  m  ‘•Jack,  the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
li  H.P.  fy  engine  on  the  market 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  D 


Warren, 


Pa. 


U.  S.  A. 


Construction  of  Cesspool. 

Will  you  advise  as  to  construction  of 
a  cesspool  in  a  country  village?  Also 
what  kind  of  drain  pipe  to  use?  I.  r. 

Bristol,  Me. 

A  cesspool  is  simply  a  dry  well ;  in 
soil  of  an  open,  gravelly  nature,  and 
where  it  can  be  dug  at  a  safe  distance 
from  neighboring  wells,  it  will  care  for 
the  sewage  of  a  dwelling  house  for  an 
indefinite  time.  In  an  impervious  clay 
soil,  it  is  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  dug  at  least  100  feet 
from  the  nearest  well,  a  septic  tank  is 
advisable.  For  the  ordinary  dwelling,  a 
cesspool  should  be  eight  to  ten  feet  deep 
and  nearly  as  far  across;  the  larger  it  is, 
the  longer  it  will  serve  its  purpose.  It 
is  best  built  in  circular  form,  stoned  up 
without  mortar,  and  well  covered  with 
earth.  Vitrified  sewer  pipe  should  lead 
from  the  house  to  it  and  should  be  laid 
deep  enough  to  avoid  danger  from  freez¬ 
ing.  This  pipe  should  have  an  even, 
sharp  grade  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  leave  mortar  projecting  into  the  pipe 
at  the  joints  to  catch  paper  and  finally 
clog  the  pipe.  In  country  villages,  cess¬ 
pools  are  in  common  use  and  in  reason¬ 
ably  open  soils  prove  satisfactory ;  there 
is  always  a  certain  unknown  element  of 
danger  connected  with  their  use,  however, 
and  the  more  modern  septic  tank,  while 
comparatively  expensive,  is  superior. 

M.  B.  D. 
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w  aier  rumps  W  atei 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Pienty  of  it  for  ever’ 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  I 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  am 
hlls  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  ai 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  Firs 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  da 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  ii 
daily  use.  Send  fo 
free  Catalog  today 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Yor 


$10,000.00 


SAW 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MAOE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 

--  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


fJDON'T  GET  WET  and  carry  | 

!  8roui\d  at  load  of  water  ai\d  a  cola.  ’ 

Towers  Rsh  Brand 

jREFLEX  SLICKER  til. 

k\ .  sheds  every  drop  $j 

AJ. TOWER  CO. 


,  AJ. TOWER  CO  * 

'y  BOSTON 


Clearing  Stumpland 
Is  Easy  If  You  Do  It  Right 


Zimmerman  Mighty  Monarch 

Steel  Stump  Fuller  makes  land  clearing  ‘ 
simple,  easy,  quick.  Cheaper  than  ‘ 
dynamite.  Much  better  because  it  gets 
I  stump  roots  and  all.  Disturbs  less  soil,  i 

Valuable  Book  FREE , 

Telia  all  about  land  clearing.  Explains  different  ^ 
methods,  tells  about  various  stump  pullers,  why^ 
tne  Aimmorman  is  best.  All  about  its  improve* 
ments  so  a  boy  can  operate  it.  why  it  clears  larger 
area,  why  it  s  quicker  and  pulls  larger  stumps  and  plenty  . 

of  proof  why  it's  the  only  practical,  Incxpcn-  A 
L  siv e  satisfactory  stump  puller  on  the  mar-i 
^^ket.  Write  today  for  book.  Address 
Zimmerman  Steel  Co. 
Bettendorf,  Iowa 
Dept.  NY 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Kasy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Built  low — 
wide  tires  prevent  rutting 
— light  draft— save  work  and  repairs.  Write  for 
free  catalog  of  steel  wheels  end  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  I 


We  Save  You  $8.00 


$10to$22 


FALL  SUITS  & 
OVERCOATS 

Our  plan  enables  you  to  bo  well  dressed  and 
save  money  in  the  bargain. 

We  refund  your  money  if  yon  are  not  satisfied 

Every  garment,  is  guaranteed  not  only  to  fit  per. 

fectly,  but  to  keep  its  perfect 
shape  permanently.  Glen 
Rock  garments  are  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  cloth,  trim¬ 
mings,  cutting  and  tailoring. 
Signed  guarantee  attached  to 
e  vory  made-to-order  garment, 
ri  Send  today  for  Stylo 

r|*pp  Book  and  40  Cloth 
Samples. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

J.  E.  Griegs,  Treas.  &•  Gen.  Mgr. 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


CUKROCK  WOOI  IN  CO. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  Fruit  Exhibit  at  New  York  State  Fair. 


This  year  the  fruit  was  shown  in  one 
end  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Fine  Arts 
Building,  and  although  in  some  respects  it 
was  an  improvement  on  the  old  building 
it  was  not  on  the  whole  a  successful 


change.  The  defects  were  not  plainly 
noticeable  to  the  visitor  who  merely 
passed  through,  but  those  who  spent  most 
of  their  time  there  for  10  days  fully 
realized  the  unsuitability  of  the  building 
for  an  exhibit  of  this  character.  Not 
only  is  the  building  unsuited  for  a  fruit 
show,  but  insufficient  space  was  allotted 
the  fruit  department,  and  one  large  county 
exhibit  had  to  be  placed  in  a  wing  of  the 
building  away  from  the  rest  of  the  fruit, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  congestion  made  ne¬ 
cessary  in  caring  for  the  smaller  ex¬ 
hibits.  Part  of  the  space  allotted  to  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  had  to  be 
taken  at  the  last  minute  for  the  exhibits 


of  box  fruit.  The  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  feel  it  is  about  time  they  had  a 
building  of  their  own  at  the  State  Fair; 
designed  to  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  fruit  exhibit,  and  we  trust  the  State 
will  provide  such  a  building  in  the  near 
future. 

Five  counties  competed  for  the  prize 
for  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  fruit 
collected  and  shown  by  any  county  organ¬ 
ization.  Ulster  won  first  ($250)  with  a 
score  of  82.4  ;  Orleans  came  second  with 
a  score  of  80.7  and  a  money  prize  of 
$200;  Oswego  won  third  ($i50)  on  a 
score  of  77.7,  and  Niagara  crowded  them 
very  close  with  a  score  of  77.  Ontario 
scored  73.1. 

In  the  Subordinate  Grange  class, 
Gaines  Grange  of  Albion  won  first,  Ilall 
Grange  second  and  Clintondale  Grange 
third.  Best  display  of  three  packed  bar¬ 
rels,  first  E.  W.  Catchpole  &  Sons,  North 
Rose ;  second  L.  B.  Moore,  Kendall ; 
third  J.  A.  Hepworth  &  Sons,  Milton. 
Best  three  boxes,  first  E.  W.  Catchpole 
&  Sons;  second  Graham  Ilurd  &  Son, 
Clintondale;  third  Salisbury  Bros., 
Phelps.  In  the  barrel  and  box  classes 
the  packing  is  often  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor,  the  very  best  fruit  sometimes  losing 
on  account  of  slight  defects  in  packing. 
Fruit  farm  collection,  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
first  Graham  Ilurd  &  Son;  second  J.  A. 
Hepworth  &  Sons;  third  M.  F.  Pierson, 
Stanley.  Largest  and  best  collection  of 
apples,  first  Grant  G.  Ilitchings,  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  second  P.  E.  Nostrand.  Shelter 
Island  Heights,  third  E.  W.  Catchpole 
&  Sons. 


Single  plates  on  which  extra  premiums 
are  offered  on  account  of  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  variety,  first  prize  only 
given  here:  Baldwin,  J.  A.  Hepworth  & 
Sons,  $50 ;  R.  I.  Greening,  Lewis  L.  Ed¬ 
wards,  $50;  Northern  Spy,  W.  S.  Teator, 
Upper  Red  Hook,  $20;  Tompkins  King, 

G.  G.  Ilitchings,  $20;  McIntosh,  W.  S. 
Teator,  $15 ;  Twenty  Ounce,  G.  G.  Ilitch- 
iugs,  $15;  Wealthy,  Joseph  R.  Hurd, 
Clintondale,  $15;  Spitzenburg,  W.  S. 
Teator,  $10;  Fameuse,  Leslie  Tanner, 
Medina,  $10;  Hubbardston,  W.  S.  Tea- 
tor,  $10 ;  Pound  Sweet,  Elmer  C. 
Stearns,  $10;  Red  Canada,  G.  G.  Hitch- 
ings,  $10 ;  Rome,  W.  S.  Teator,  $10 ; 
Roxbury,  E.  W.  Catchpole  &  Sons,  $10; 
Bartlett  pear,  D.  E.  Curtis,  Sterling  Sta¬ 
tion.  $25 ;  Elberta  peach,  Ridgleigh 
Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Huntington, 
$25. 

In  studying  the  exhibit  one  thing  was 
very  noticeable  and  that  was  the  marked 
advantage  the  exhibitor  from  Long  Island 
or  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  has  in  color 
and  maturity  over  the  exhibitor  from 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  winnings 
at  Fall  fairs  are  often  due  to  this  fact 
alone.  Apples  from  Long  Island  often 
show  as  advanced  maturity  at  State  Fair 
t  ine  as  the  same  variety  does  the  first 
of  November  in  Northern  and  Western 
New  York.  The  same  can  also  be  said  of 
fruit  from  orchards  under  the  sod-mulch 
system.  The  improvement  in  quality 
and  uniformity  during  the  past  ten  years 
is  very  marked.  The  judges  for  the  past 
few  years  have  been  discriminating 
strongly  against  overgrown  and  irregular 
shaped  fruit,  and  the  experienced  exhibi¬ 
tor  in  picking  his  plate  of  five  specimens 
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tries  to  have  each  specimen  as  nearly 
a  counterpart  of  all  the  others  as  possi¬ 
ble.  More  uniformity  is  also  noticeable 
in  the  boxes  and  barrels,  and  this  uni¬ 
formity  demanded  by  the  judges  has  no 
doubt  had  an  influence  on  better  market 
grading  at  least  by  those  growers  who 
exhibit  regularly.  One  fact  was  made 
very  clear  at  the  State  Fair  this  year  and 
that  is  that  New  York  can  grow  fancy 
fruit.  It  is  now  up  to  the  growers  to 
pack  so  they  can  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  world’s  markets  and  hold  it 

G.  B.  S. 


Sept.  2(5.  Potatoes  are  being  shipped, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  growers  seems 
brighter  than  it  did  some  time  ago.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  crop  is  not  more  than 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  and 
about  65  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  crop.  In 
the  northern  section,  the  quality  is  better, 
and  of  a  higher  grade,  less  rust,  and  of  a 
uniform  quality.  Potatoes  are  selling  at 
$1  a  barrel,  and  good  prospects  for  higher 
prices.  In  the  potato  region  the  sidings 
are  busy  loading  cars,  and  lines  of  wagons 
loaded  with  potatoes  are  arriving  con¬ 
tinuously,  showing  the  activity  in  large 
growing  sections.  It  is  noted  that  Maine 
will  not  suffer  alone  on  the  potato  short¬ 
age  ;  other  States  have  bad  their  crops 
ruined  by  the  bad  weather,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  will  be  far  greater  this  season  for 
Maine  potatoes.  It  is  estimated  that  New 
England  is  short  about  ten  million  bush¬ 
els  ;  how  much  this  will  affect  the  market 
prices  will  be  difficult  to  figure  at  this 
period.  With  other  States  short,  and 
Maine  potatoes  in  better  condition,  the 
prospect  looks  good  for  soaring  prices 
later,  perhaps  earlier  than  expected. 
Should  the  price  remain  at  $1  a  barrel  the 
farmer  is  sure  of  breaking  a  little  better 
than  even.  w.  H.  B. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Sept.  20.  There  are  no  auctions  here. 
Butter  is  now  bringing  30  cents;  eggs,  25 
all  Summer,  but  probably  30  now.  Lamb, 
$4 ;  cows  not  freshening  this  Fall,  $35. 
New  milch  cows,  $50.  Sucking  colts, 
$05 ;  cattle,  yearling,  $25.  e.  r. 

Garnet,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  27.  Milk  is  sold  at  creamery  at 
$1.40  per  100  pounds,  with  a  raise  of  10 
cents  per  month  up  to  January,  when  it 
takes  a  drop  of  10  cents  every  month. 
Butter,  25  to  35  cents ;  price  now  30 
cents;  cream,  25  to  30  per  quart.  Veal 
calves  bring  from  seven  to  11  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight,  price  now  nine  cents. 
Good  grade  milch  cows  sold  from  $60  up 
to  $100;  lower  grades,  from  $40  up.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  milk  is  sold  to  boarding 
houses  for  five  cents  a  ouart.  c.  A. 

Parksville,  N.  Y. 


New  Men  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  State  College  faculty.  All  of  these 
men  wrere  raised  on  farms  or  have  had 
practical  farm  experience : 

Richard  A.  Andree,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  in  agronomy. 

E.  O.  Anderson  is  instructor  in  farm 
management.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was 
reared  on  a  farm  in  Michigan,  took  the 
four  year  course  in  agriculture  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

I).  C.  Weimer,  as  an  assistant  in  agro¬ 
nomy,  will  have  charge  of  the  laboratory 
work  in  soils  and  will  assist  also  in  a 
course  in  soil  mapping.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  State  College,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
soil  survey  work  in  Cambria  County. 

R.  W.  Duck  has  been  added  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agronomy  as  an  assistant, 
lie  had  a  four  year  course  in  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  animal  husbandry. 

L.  F.  Reese  is  instructor  in  horticul¬ 
ture-  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

L.  S.  Kleinschmidt  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  poultry  husbandry.  He  was 
trained  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

H.  P.  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  the  South 
Carolina  Agricultural  College,  recently 
took  up  work  as  an  assistant  in  agro¬ 
nomy. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC. — Eight  sticks  of  dyna¬ 
mite  in  a  cigar  box,  which  had  bumped 
across  the  country  in  a  mail  bag  from 
Napa  Junction,  Cal.,  to  the  foreign 
branch  post  office  at  Morton  and  West 
streets,  New  York,  September  24,  were 
confiscated  by  the  authorities.  The  pack¬ 
age  arrived  as  fourth  class  mail  matter  on 
September  7,  and  was  addressed  to  “Ro- 
ascio,  Virginia,  P.  C.,  Ceva,  Italy.”  It 
had  been  postmarked  on  September  1  and 
bore  the  sender’s  name  as  Luigi  Schirolfi. 
As  it  did  not  have  the  required  amount  of 
postage  a  notice  was  sent  to  Schirolfi  that 
the  package  would  not  be  forwarded  until 
he  sent  the  necessary  stamps.  Schirolfi 
was  not  heard  from  an  I  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  package  aroused 
suspicion.  The  dynamite  sticks  were  in 
two  canvas  bags-  They  came  originally 
from  the  plant  of  the  Giant  Powder  Com¬ 
pany  in  California. 

From  70  to  80  Mexicans  attacked  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  United  States  soldiers  at 
Progreso,  Texas,  September  24,  and  killed 
one  trooper,  wounded  the  commanding 
captain,  looted  and  burned  the  Progreso 
post  office  storehouse  and  escaped  across 
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the  river  under  cover  of  rifle  fire  from 
several  hundred  Mexicans  in  trenches  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  recent  cave-in  of  the  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue  subway  excavation  in  New  York 
brings  out  the  fact  that  at  least  five  miles 
of  Manhattan’s  thoroughfares,  practically 
all  of  them  running  north  and  south,  and 
subject  to  the  heaviest  traffic,  are  still  un¬ 
dermined  by  subway  construction.  The 
wooden  surface  of  the  roadway  upon 
which  the  street  cars  are  operated  and 
motor  and  horse  drawn  vehicles  are 
driven  is  supported  by  a  honeycomb  of 
wooden  girders  similar  to  that  in  Seventh 
avenue  which  collapsed  September  22. 
There  are  about  15  miles  of  new  subways 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  under 
course  of  construction,  some  sections 
being  nearer  completion  than  others.  A 
second  landslip  occurred  on  Broadway, 
near  Times  Sonare,  September  25,  just  as 
the  theater-going  crowd  began  to  gather 
in  the  evening.  One  woman  was  killed 
and  several  persons  were  injured. 

September  20  an  attack  by  ITaitien 
rebels  on  an  American  force  near  Cape 
Haitien,  resulted  in  the  death  of  46 
Ilaitiens ;  10  Americans  were  wounded. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  captain  of  the 
Fabre  Line  steamship  Sant’  Anna,  recent¬ 
ly  on  fire  at  sea,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  asphyxiate  1,500  Italian  reserv¬ 
ists  on  board.  Reservists  who  were  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  forward  compartment  were  first 
overcome  by  the  gas.  which  spread  after 
an  explosion  under  hatch  No.  2.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  captain  sent  out  S.  O.  S-  calls, 
ordered  the  lifeboats  ready  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  gotten  on  deck.  A  second  explo¬ 
sion  added  to  the  gases  and  to  the  heat, 
which  became  so  intense  that  the  deck 
plates  were  warped.  Despite  the  heavy 
seas  not  a  life  was  lost  in  transferring  the 
passengers  to  the  Ancona,  which  arrived 
eight  hours  after  picking  up  the  call.  Cap¬ 
tain  Pavy  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
at  Naples  18  pieces  of  the  fuse,  which 
were  found  after  the  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished. 

Fifty-five  persons  were  killed  and  it  is 
estimated  200  others  were  injured  dan¬ 
gerously  at  Ardmore,  Okla.,  Sept.  27, 
when  a  250-barrel  tank  car  of  gasolene 
standing  near  the  Santa  Fe  freight  office 
in  the  business  district  exploded.  The 
force  of  the  explosion  shook  down  many 
buildings  and  threw  burning  gasolene  ail 
over  the  city.  The  fire  loss  is  heavy. 

.  Bichloride,  of  mercury  solution,  used  to 
disinfect  drinking  glasses,  was  acciden¬ 
tally  mixed  with  samples  of  a  nerve  tonic 
and  distributed  free  to  more  than  fifty 
persons  in  a  Philadelphia  department 
store  September  27.  Two  of  those  who 
drank  the  solution  are  known  to  be  in 
hospitals  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison  and  many  more  are  believed  to  be 
affected  in  their  homes. 

Eleven  men  were  entombed  September 
27  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company’s  Foster  Tunnel,  in  the  Panther 
Creek  Coal  Mines,  near  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  as 
the  result  of  a  rush  of  coal  and  water  that 
had  broken  through  the  roof  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  working.  These  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  loaders  and  driver  boys,  throw¬ 
ing  coal  from  the  chutes  and  hauling  it 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  when  the 
flood  of  debris  crashed  down,  completely 
blocking  the  gangway. 

The  00-mile  gale  which  raged  over  the 
New  Hampshire  mountains  September 
28,  tore  the  famous  Half  Way  House  on 
Mt.  Chocorua.  New  Hampshire,  from  its 
foundations,  and  blew  it  4.000  feet  down 
the  mountain.  Parts  of  the  building  fell 
into  the  valley  in  the  town  of  Tam  worth, 
not  far  from  the  former  Summer  home  of 
ex-President  Cleveland.  The  house  had 
been  vacant  since  September  15,  wThen  the 
last  Summer  guests  lert.  No  furniture 
could  be  found,  so  completely  was  the 
building  demolished. 

Formal  announcement  of  the  agreement 
of  American  financiers  to  furnish  $500,- 
000,000  so  that  foreign  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  England  and 
France  may  be  maintained  at  normal  fig¬ 
ures  was  made  September  28  at  New 
York  by  Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith, 
member  of  the  Anglo-French  mission.  An 
underwriting  syndicate  of  bankers  and  in¬ 
dividual  financiers  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  is  to  supply  a  credit  to  the 
two  countries  of  $480,000,000,  which  is 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  to  be  ut:l- 
ized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
foreign  exchange  at  the  normal  price.  In 
return  the  two  countries  are  to  issue  joint 
bonds  due  in  five  years,  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest  for  the  full  amount  of  $500,- 
000,000.  The  price  at  which  these  bonds 
are  to  be  sold  to  the  investor  will  be  98, 
and  the  price  at  which  the  syndicate  is  to 
receive  them  is  to  be  90,  making  the  in¬ 
terest  return  to  the  investor  about  S1/^ 
per  cent.  The  premium  to  the  investor  is 
$10,000,000  and  the  commission  to  the 
syndicate  is  $10,000,000  more. 

At  Suffern,  N.  J.,  a  dangerous  fire  dur-  - 
ing  the  night  of  Septemfier  28  put  scores 
o  people  in  peril,  and  caused  a  property 
loss  of  $200,000. 

Film  frauds  aggregating  more  than 
$500,000  and  bringing  profits  of  $50,000 
to  the  film  “pirates”  who  are  alleged  to 
have  violated  the  United  States  copyright 
law  w-ere  brought  to  light  September  28 
in  the  arrest  by  the  Federal  authorities  of 
Abraham  George  Levi,  in  business  in 
New  York  as  the  Chaplin  Film  Company. 
Charged  with  reproducing  and  selling  du¬ 
plicates  of  standard  copyright  films,  he 
was  arraigned  before  Commissioner  Clar¬ 
ence  S-  Houghton  and  released  on  a  bond 
of  $1,000  for  a  hearing  October  12. 

The  entire  Mississippi  Gulf  coast  was 
swept  September  29  by  the  worst  tropical 
hurricane  of  many  years.  Forty  persons 
are  known  to  be  dead  and  the  property 


loss  will  exceed  $1,000,000.  Meagre  wire¬ 
less  advices  and  long  distance  telephonic 
communications  indicate  the  flooding  of 
the  Mississippi  River  levees  south  of  New 
Orleans  and  a.  probable  loss  of  life  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate-  The  wind  reached 
a  velocity  of  ninety  miles  an  hour  at  New 
Orleans  and  Bay  St.  Louis. 

Three  workmen  at  iae  plant  of  the  E. 

I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company, 
at  Haskell,  N.  J..  were  killed,  one  was  fa¬ 
tally  injured  and  a  fifth  was  badly  burned 
when  800  pounds  of  powder  exploded 
September  29.  while  it  was  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  a  truck  to  a  small  drying 
shed. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  fruit 
producers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  have  recently  organized  the 
Tompkins  Count  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  will  handle  from  1,500  to 
2,000  barrels  of  apples  this  Fall,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  which  will  be  Green¬ 
ings. 

Professor  II.  .T.  Eustace,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  at  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  College,  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  during 
which  time  he  will  make  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  the  fruit  sections  of  the  United 
States,  reporting  conditions  as  he  finds 
them  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  and  commending  measures  most 
needed  for  the  advancement  of  the  fruit 
growing  industry. 

Complaints  have  been  received  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  effect  that 
parcel  post  matter  is  being  held  for  post¬ 
age  in  cases  were  post  office  addresses  are 
changed  because  of  re-arrangements  of 
rural  routes.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such 
postmasters  are  in  error  since  Section 
595,  Paragraph  5  of  the  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations  provides  for  the  remailing  of 
parcels  without  additional  postage  when 
post  office  addresses  are  changed  “on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  establishment  of  or  a  change 
in  rural  delivery  service.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  says  heavy  importa¬ 
tions  of  Crimson  clover  seed  of  low  ger¬ 
mination  have  caused  It  to  warn  farmers 
to  ascertain  the  germination  of  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  they  are  using,  otherwise 
many  crop  failures  are  sure  to  result  from 
using  dead  seed.  Since  July  15,  1915,  20 
lots  of  Crimson  clover  seed  have  been  im¬ 
ported.  In  three  of  th  se  lots  containing 
enough  seed  to  sow  more  than  2,850  acres, 
there  was  no  seed  that  could  be  expected 
to  grow  under  field  conditions-  In  five 
other  lots,  aggregating  enough  to  sow 
8._000  acres,  the  seed  only  germinated  from 
45  to  50  per  cent.  The  importation  of 
these  lots,  together  with  1,000.000  pounds 
of  seed  of  low  germination  imported  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June  makes  it  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  that  farmers  should  know 
the  germination  of  the  Crimson  clover 
seed  they  are  seeding.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  no  power  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  such  seed  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  warning  farmers  to  be  on  their  guard 
in  sowing. 

Wheat  34  years  old  has  just  been 
thrashed  in  England,  and  it  made  excep¬ 
tionally  good  bread.  The  wheat  was 
grown  and  harvested  in  1881  by  a  farmer 
named  Selby  near  Grantham,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  who  swore  he  would  not  sell  it  until 
it  reached  a  certain  price.  That  price 
was  still  a  secret  when  the  farmer  died. 
The  grain  was  then  put  on  the  market, 
bringing  a  good  price. 


The  estimated  number  of  stock  hogs  in 
the  United  States  on  September  1  is 
about  107.2  per  cent,  of  the  number  on 
same  date  last  year,  that  is,  an  increase 
of  7.2  per  cent.,  according  to  reports 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  percentage  numbers  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  in  imnortant  States  are:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  103  ;  Virginia  105 ;  North  Car¬ 
olina  104;  Georgia  110;  Ohio  104;  In¬ 
diana  107;  Ilbnois  107;  Michigan  100; 
Wisconsin  103 ;  Minnesota  108 ;  Iowa 
110;  Missouri  104;  North  Dakota  115; 
South  Dakota  110;  Nebraska  110;  Kan¬ 
sas  114;  Kentucky  107;  Tennessee  105; 
Alabama  108 ;  Mississippi  105 ;  Texas 
110 ;  Oklahoma  100 ;  Arkansas  109  ; 
United  States  107.2. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 


American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Oct.  4-9. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct-  4-14. 

New  England  Frir't  Show,  Mechanics’ 
Budding,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  23-30. 

Fifth  annual  anple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  10- 
14,  1915.  Special  show,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Internat;onal  I  ive  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

^  Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
0-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  0-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Okra  and  Its  Culture. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  okra  is?  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  known 
about  it  around  this  part  of  the  country. 
How  is  it  used?  Where  can  the  seed  be 
bought,  when  is  it  time  to  plant  it? 
What  kind  of  soil  does  it  require?  I 
have  seen  it  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  before,  but 
did  not  pay  any  great  attention  to  it. 
I  would  like  to  try  some  if  it  will  grow 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  a.  p. 

Mulliea  Hill,  N.  ,7. 

Okra  is  a  member  of  the  genus  Hibis¬ 
cus  and  is  known  botanically  as -Hibiscus 
esculentus,  also  as  Abelmoschus  eseulen- 
tus.  Its  long  pods,  when  young  and  ten¬ 
der,  are  used  in  soups,  stews  and  for 
salad,  they  may  also  be  pickled  in  the 
same  manner  as  capers.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  nutritious.  This  vegetable  is 
of  very  easy  culture,  and  will  thrive  well 
in  almost  all  sections  of  the  country.  It 
should  be  sown  at  the  time  other  tender 
vegetables  are  sown,  which  would  be 
about  May  35  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  and  should  be  given  good  soil,  such 
as  is  found  in  our  best  market  gardens. 
The  dwarf  sorts  may  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills  about  30  inches  apart,  and  thinned 
to  stand  15  to  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  the  tall  sorts  should  be  given  nearly 
double  as  much  room,  both  between  and 
in  the  rows.  If  given  good  soil  and  cul¬ 
tivation,  this  growth  will  he  quite  free 
and  the  crop  very  abundant.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  used  while  young  and  tender.  K. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs. — These  are  now 
ready  to  lift  and  store,  but  the  heat  takes 
all  the  energy  out  of  one.  The  China 
asters  are  now  ready  to  gather  for  seed, 
but  I  have  not  courage  to  turn  my  back 
to  the  sun.  The  hedges  need  a  final  clip¬ 
ping.  but  that  is  warm  work,  too,  and 
so  the  garden  goes  on  in  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf.  The  late  tomatoes  have  been 
doing  splendidly,  and  I  have  Maule’s  Suc¬ 
cess,  Magnificent  and  Matchless,  and 
spinach  and  kale  are  growing  where  the 
early  tomatoes  were- 

Peonies  and  Sweet  Peas. — I  am 
about  lifting  my  peonies  and  setting  them 
on  the  north  side  of  the  buildings  in  hope 
that  they  may  bloom  there.  If  they  do 
not  I  shall  abandon  peonies  for  this  soil, 
for  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  half  a  hundred 
plants  and  get  hut  half  a  dozen  flowers. 
Sweet  peas,  too,  are  little  used  here.  In 
the  richest  soil  I  never  get  them  to  climb 
two  feet  hardly,  and  make  a  few  flowers 
before  they  dry  up.  I  am  still  cutting 
the  kudzu  vine  out  of  the  way.  It  has 
densely  covered  a  lattice  by  my  side  porch 
and  has  run  out  on  the  ground  about  50 
feet  each  way.  I  believe  that  if  this  one 
vine  had  been  planted  out  and  let  ramble 
it  would  have  made  nearly  a  wagonload 
of  forage  by  frequent  cuttings.  What  it 
is  worth  as  forage  for  feeding  I  do  not 
know,  but  if  there  is  anything  grown  that 
will  make  more  I  have  never  seen  it. 
This  plant  is  now  two  years  old  from 
planting  the  root,  and  it  seems  to  differ 
from  the  kudzu  I  had  in  North  Carolina, 
for  that  plant  twined  and  climbed  well, 
while  this  one  does  not  twine  at  all,  and 
I  have  had  to  train  it  up  to  cover  the  lat¬ 
tice  and  then  have  had  to  cut  out  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  to  enable  me  to  get  by  it. 

IIardy  Privet. — I  do  not  know  that 
the  Amoor  River  privet  is  more  hardy 
than  the  ordinary  California  variety,  but 
it  keeps  its  leaves  here  in  Winter  while 
the  California  is  leafless.  But  I  do  not 
recommend  any  hedge  as  a  garden  en¬ 
closure,  for  nothing  thrives  within  10  or 
12  feet  of  it.  The  greedy  hedge  roots  sap 
the  ground  of  moisture  and  fertility.  I 
have  grubbed  out  part  of  mine  and  in¬ 
tend  to  take  out  all  except  that  along  the 
lawn  and  next  the  street. 

The  .Tack  Bean. — Some  one  in  the 
South  sent  me  seed  of  the  climbing  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Jack  bean,  Canavalia  ensifor- 
mis.  It  has  pink  beans  instead  of  the 
white  of  the  dwarf  form,  but  makes  the 
same  immense  pods,  and  is  useful  as  a 
climber  for  a  wire  fence  or  some  place 
where  a  rank  climber  is  needed.  Whether 
the  great  pods  a  foot  or  more  long  will 
ripen  here  is  rather  doubtful-  The  beans, 
like  the  white  variety,  are  perfectly  worth¬ 
less  though  as  large  as  a  large  Lima  bean. 
Flowers  are  white.  I  had  a  variety  sent 
me  a  few  years  ago  with  the  same  pink 


beans,  but  which  made  red  flowers.  But 
of  all  the  climbers  for  covering  my  wire 
fences  and  making  a  big  show-  the  moon- 
flower  is  the  best.  On  a  fence  50  feet 
long  I  have  had  nearly  300  of  the  big 
white  flowers  open  in  an  evening.  And 
the  moon  vine  ripened  seed  here,  but  not 
much  farther  north.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
annual  climber  that  is  better. 

Castor  Beans. — As  a  Summer  screen 
I  use  the  bronze-leaved  Ricinus  Cambo- 
giensis.  It  grows  as  fast  as  any  of  the 
castor  bean  family,  and  the  dark  foliage  is 
very  large  and  soon  makes  an  effective 
screen.  Then,  too,  I  find  that  the  old 
opinion  that  castor  beans  prevented  moles 
is  true,  for  I  planted  some  in  the  garden 
to  screen  an  unsightly  board  fence  built 
for  the  protection  of  the  cold  frames,  and 
in  the  plots  where  their  roots  run  I  have 
found  no  moles,  while  a  little  way  off  they 
run  all  about  the  ground.  They  do  seem 
to  avoid  the  Ricinus  roots. 

Now  with  the  coming  of  mid-September 
the  sowing  of  seed  for  the  Spring  cab¬ 
bages  is  the  next  thing.  I  sow-  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  and  again  the  last  of 
the  month,  for  in  a  late  growing  season 
the  first  sowing  may  get  too  large,  and 
plants  that  get  too  large  in  the  Fall  are 
apt  to  run  to  seed  in  Spring,  and  we  sim¬ 
ply  want  good-sized  plants  for  setting  in 
November  in  open  furrows  as  a  Winter 
protection  with  lettuce  plants  between  the 
cabbages  in  the  rows.  w.  F.  massey. 


Storing  Endive  for  Winter. 

Will  you  give  full  instructions  in  de¬ 
tail  on  storing  endive  for  Winter  use? 

Osborn,  Ohio.  E.  D. 

Endive  may  be  stored  for  Winter  use 
in  frost-proof  frames,  vegetable  cellar  or 
house  cellar  if  not  heated.  In  either  case 
the  endive  is  lifted  with  as  much  soil  as 
will  adhere  to  the  roots  and  transplanted 
in  the  frame  or  cellar  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  and  far  enough  apart  so  that  the 
leaves  of  adjoining  plants  will  not  over¬ 
lap  each  other.  Water  well  at  the  time 
of  transplanting  so  that  the  earth  may 
become  settled  closely  around  the  roots, 
being  particular  not  to  wet  the  crown  of 
the  plant.  Give  as  much  air  as  possible 
at  all  times  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing,  and  keep  the  plants  from  the 
light  as  much  as  possible,  as  deep  shad¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to  the  blanching  pro¬ 
cess.  If  the  plants  should  require  more 
watering  during  the  Winter,  the  water 
must  be  applied  only  to  the  roots,  as 
much  dampness  to  the  crowns  will  soon 
cause  decay.  Endive  may  be  kept  in  the 
field  with  reasonable  safety  until  well 
into  December  by  the  following  method. 
Take  a  board  12  inches  wide,  and  to  each 
edge  nail  a  strip  three  inches  wide. 
Place  this  over  the  row  of  plants  with 
the  strips  down  ;  at  first  the  board  may 
possibly  rest  on  the  plants,  hut  in  a  few 
days  the  plants  will  flatten  enough  to 
allow  the  edges  of  the  strips  to  rest  on 
the  ground,  this  covering  will  both  blanch 
and  protect  the  plants  from  injury  in 
case  of  light  freezing  and  when  there  is 
danger  of  freezing  through  the  board  cov¬ 
ering,  additional  protection  can  be  given 
by  a  covering  of  hay  or  straw  on  top  of 
the  boards.  In  mild  open  Winters,  en¬ 
dive  may  be  kept  in  the  open  ground  in 
this  way  until  well  on  toward  Christmas. 

K. 


Fall  Spinach. 

Will  you  give  the  name  of  the  Fall 
spinach  you  plant,  and  how  late  in  the 
Fall  should  it  be  sown?  l.  m. 

Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

In  the  latitude  of  New  York,  the  Fall- 
sown  spinach  is  put  in  from  the  fifth  to 
the  middle  of  September,  farther  south 
it  may  be  sown  later  according  to  the 
latitude.  Any  of  the  round-leaved  varie¬ 
ties  are  quite  hardy  and  are  adapted  for 
Fall  sowing,  but  the  variety  most  largely 
sown  is  the  Savoy-leaved,  it  is  a  heavy 
yielder  and  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  of 
all  varieties  of  spinach.  This  variety  is 
not  as  suitable  for  Spring  sowing  as 
some  others,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  run 
to  seed  when  still  quite  young.  k. 

Brown  :  “Stout  people,  they  say,  are 
rarely  guilty  of  meanness  or  crime. 
Jones:  “Well,  you  see,  it’s  so  difficult 
for  them  to  stoop  to  anything  low.” — 
Stray  Stories. 
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Farmer  is 
Judged 
Bjr  His 
Buildings 


Well-kept,  clean  and  attrac¬ 
tive  buildings  are  the  surest 
indications  of  a  farmer’s  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
building,  we  want  you  to  learn 
about  the  advantages  of 

North 

Carolina 

Pine 

"The  Wood  Universal’* 

We  will  send  you  on  request  a  copy 
of  our  interesting  farm  booklet, 
which  tells  all  about  its  farm  utility, 
beauty  and  economy. 

This  universal  wood  (for  exterior 
or  interior  construction)  takes  and 
holds  paint  readily,  is  easily  worked, 
is  exceptionally  attractive  and  LOW 
IN  COST. 

If  uou  cannot  locate  a  dealer  in  your 
locality,  write  us  direct. 

Let  us  send  you  booklet  telling  how 
to  build  better  at  less  cost. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

Norfolk, 
2  Va. 


Bolster  Springs 


The  standard  springs  of  America  since  1889.  Make 
■ny  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Prevent  damage  to  eggs, 
fruits,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon  save  cost — produce  bring9 
more — wagon  lasts  longer — easier  for  driver — easier  for  horses. 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Springs 

Highest  grade  steel.  Very  resilient  and  durable.  All  sizes— 
fit  any  wagon  up  to  5  tons  capacity.  If  not  at  dealer's,  wnte 
for  circular  showing  how  Harvey  Springs  save  money. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17th  St.,  Racine,  WU. 


GUARANTEED 
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Uni-electric  lighting  plant  generates  stan¬ 
dard  1  1 0-volt  direct  current,  operates  from 
one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor,  electric 
iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force 
pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc. 

NO  BATTERIES— 

NO  SWITCHBOARD 

and  a  belter  machine  for  less  money.  High 
speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and  automatic 
governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple, 
easily  installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs 
less  than  other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 
103  Mount  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ppp.  W rite  today  for  full 
'  X  description  and 
low  prices 


Unt-Lec'frric 

GASOLIHf- ELECTRIC  UNIT  >> 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 
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Is  your  paint  mixed  by 
guesswork  or  science 

Paint  mixed  by  fruesswork  may  last,  and  it  may 
not.  Take  no  chances.  Buy  paint  whose  in¬ 
gredients  are  selected  after  thorough  testing  has 
proved  them  right  —  paint  that  is  blended  by 
modem  machinery  to  an  evenness  no 
hand  mixing  can  equal.  Be  sure.  Buy 


7(M\ 

Hi^h  Standard' 

LIQUID-  PAINT 

Is  based  on  SO  years  of  exposure  testa. 
/You  can  uae  it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
withstand  tho  weather  for  years,  hold  its 
color,  and  fail  only  by  gradual  wear. 

Send  for  free  books.  Full  of  Rood  information  on  paint 
and  ider.3  for  paintinpr  homo  insido  and  out.  AIbo  Darn, 
outbuildings,  concrete,  machinery,  vehicles,  etc.  When 
writing  ask  the  name  of  nearest  dealer  in  Lowe  Brothers 
paints,  varnishes,  onumels  and  stains. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  510  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  0. 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 

Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Safety  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time — against  Sudden 
Chills,  Colds,  Pneumonia  and  Rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two-Piece,  Flat  Knit  Spring-Needle  Un¬ 
derwear  is  made  in  fifteen  grades,  several  weights  of  fine 
wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  adjustable  drawer  bands  on 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  . per  garment  $1.50 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  thread) . per  garment  1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight . per  garment  1.50 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  light  weight . per  garment  1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight  . per  garment  2.00 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  winter  weight . per  garment  2.50 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers. 

Write  for  booklet — sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  the  asking. 

Dept.  35. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Com;. 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


Making  “Liquid  Manure,” 

We  frequently  have  letters  from  gar¬ 
deners  who  want  to  use  plant  food  in 
liquid  form  for  forcing  certain  crops.  The 
little  picture  at  Fig.  463  is  taken  from 
“Farm  and  Home.”  an  English  paper. 
It  shows  how  the  English  gardeners  op¬ 
erate. 

To  prepare  the  solution,  get  a  large 
tub  or  a  cask,  which  may  generally  be 
bought  cheap,  and  remove  the  head.  If 
an  oil-cask  is  used  it  should  be  charred 
inside.  Then  get  an  old  pail,  and  punch 
the  sides  and  bottom  full  of  holes  about 
as  big  as  a  pencil,  and  fit  on  it  a  lid  of 
wood  or  tin,  also  provided  with  holes. 
This  should  be  tied  or  kept  down  with  a 
brick,  so  that  the  contents  may  not  es¬ 
cape  when  it  is  submerged,  and  so  render 
the  liquid  thick,  as  this  chokes  the  soil 


Device  for  Making  Liquid  Manure. 
Fig.  463. 


and  also  the  appliance  which  distributes 
it.  The  manure  is  put  in  the  pail,  and 
the  latter  is  suspended  in  the  cask  by  a 
cord  fastened  to  a  stick  laid  across.  The 
tub  is  then  filled,  soft  or  pond  water  be¬ 
ing  better  than  that  from  a  well.  It 
should  stand  a  couple  of  days  before  be¬ 
ing  used,  and  the  pail  moved  about  occa¬ 
sionally  to  circulate  the  liquid.  Guano 
may  be  substituted  for  other  manure,  but 
less  would  be  put  in  the  pail  at  once — 
say  half  the  quantity.  Even  then  the 
solution  would  require  diluting.  All  the 
virtue  is  not  washed  out  of  the  manure 
at  once,  and  the  vessel  may  be  filled  un¬ 
til  the  solution  is  weak  enough  to  apply 
without  dilution.  The  ground  should  be 
moist  when  liquid  manure  is  used. 


Apple  Pomace  and  Manure. 

We  have  a  cider  mill,  and  naturally 
get  from  it  a  large  quantity  of  grated 
apples,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  apples, 
which  is  left  after  being  pressed.  This 
has  always  been  placed  on  one  pile  and 
it  is  of  different  ages,  from  one  to  15 
years  inclusive.  Is  this  as  good  as  ma¬ 
nure  and  how  does  it  compare,  with  the 
elements  of  the  manure?  If  it  is  good 
for  the  ground  would  it  be  better  if 
we  would  mix  it  with  straw,  four  parts 
ot  apple  gratings  and  one  part  of  straw 
and  let  it  rot  for  a  while?  T.  c. 

Brant,  N.  Y. 

By  analysis  the  apple  pomace  com¬ 
pares  with  stable  manure  as  follows: 


POUNDS  TO  THE  TON. 


Nitro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

eeii 

Acid 

ash 

Manure  . 

.  10 

6 

12 

Pomace  . 

.  10 

1 

3 

There  is  little  phosphoric  acid  and  not 
much  potash  in  the  pomace,  and  of  course 
it  is  not  equal  to  manm-e.  It  does  not 
contain  as  much  plant  food,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  quite  sour — too  sour  to  permit  large 
quantities  to  be  plowed  into  the  soil  with 
safety.  If  used  at  all,  lime  should  be 
used  with  it  or  it  should  be  fermented 
by  mixing  lime  and  manure  with  it.  The 
straw  mixed  with  it  will  help  but  it  is 
too  sour  to  use  alone.  We  should  use 
it  as  a  mulch  under  apple  trees  with  lime 
scattered  with  it.  The  best  use  to  make 
of  this  pomace  is  to  feed  it  to  stock.  It 
compares  quite  well  with  silage  in  feed¬ 
ing  value,  and  yields  good  results  when 
fed  to  milch  cows. 

Plowing  Under  Cow  Peas. 

I  sowed  cow  peas  about  June  10.  The 
season  was  moist  and  favorable  for  good 
growth.  They  are  now  two  feet  high 
and  cover  the  nine-acre  field  like  a  mat. 
They  are  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  I 
wish  to  sow  the  field  to  wheat.  Will  it 
be  all  right  to  go  in  there  right  now  and 
plow  them  down?  They  are  dark  green 
and  I  think  just  now  are  doing  their 
best  in  filling  the  soil  with  nitrogen. 
Their  roots  are  full  of  nodules.  Or  shall 
I  hold  off  till  Sept.  25?  When  I  plow 
the  field  I  am  going  to  work  the  soil 
down  as  solid  as  I  can,  and  cultivate 
the  surface  thoroughly.  Would  you  plow 
them  down  now  or  give  them  three  weeks 
to  grow  yet?  H.  s. 

Speeceville,  Pa. 

Plowing  under  a  heavy  mass  of  pea 
vines  this  late  in  the  season  will  make 
it  very  difficult  to  get  the  soil  in  proper 
condition  for  wheat.  You  can  make  more 
wheat  by  turning  the  stubble  only  after 
mowing  the  vines  and  curing  them  for 


hay.  You  can  mow  those  peas,  and  keep 
a  tedder  going  over  them  for  a  day  or 
more  to  wilt  them  rapidly.  Then  rake 
into  windrows  in  the  evening,  and  the 
next  day  put  into  cocks  and  let  stand  till 
the  twisting  test  shows  that  no  sap  can 
be  wrung  to  the  twist.  Then,  while  the 
leaves  are  still  limp,  put  it  in  the  barn 
and  then  let  it  alone,  for  if  it  heats  some 
this  will  simply  hasten  the  curing  and 
will  exclude  the  air  and  the  germs  of 
mold,  but  if  you  stir  it  you  will  let  in 
the  mold  germs  with  the  air. 

Then  you  can  disk  the  pea  stubble  over 
and  over  and  tramp  and  pack  but  let  the 
plowing  for  the  peas  remain  settled  and 
do  not  replow,  but  disk  and  harrow,  and 
get  the  surface  soil  as  fine  as  possible, 
tramped  and  compacted.  In  this  prepar¬ 
ation,  work  into  the  soil  400  pounds  an 
acre  of  1G  per  cent,  acid  phosphate  and 
drill  five  pecks  of  wheat  an  acre  after 
the  first  white  frost  to  avoid  the  fly. 
Turning  under  the  whole  mass  will  be 
apt  to  give  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  and 
hence  rank  and  weak  straw  in  the  wheat. 
Many  years  ago  I  did  just  what  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do,  and  on  similar  soil  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  lower  edge  of  your 
county.  I  had  a  piece  of  strong  lime¬ 
stone  soil  which  was  to  go  into  perman¬ 
ent  grass.  I  sowed  peas  and  turned  them 
under,  and  prepared  the  land  as  well  as 
possible.  The  wheat  made  a  wonderful 
growth,  in  fact  too  much,  for  the  rank 
straw  all  went  down  when  the  heads  be¬ 
gan  to  fill  and  smothered  out  the  grass  so 
that  I  had  neither  wheat  nor  grass. 
About  one- third  of  the  nitrogen  will  be 
left  in  the  stubble  and  will  be  plenty  for 
wheat,  for  a  crop  of  cow  peas  that  w.ll 
make  two  tons  of  hay  will  have  in  tops 
and  roots  about  75  pounds  of  nitrogen 
or  as  much  as  two  tons  of  the  2-8-2  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  and  rather  too  much 
on  an  acre  for  wheat.  w.  F.  M. 


Celery  and  Melon  Blight. 

Can  you  give  me  any  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  following?  For  many  years 
I  have  grown  celery  very  successfully, 
but  the  past  two  years  the  plants  have 
rusted  badly,  and  my  present  crop  is.  a 
failure.  The  plants  have  been  twice 
treated  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  this  has 
not  proved  effective.  A  similar  trouble 
has  attacked  my  melons  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  crop  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  ruined,  while  previously  my  mel¬ 
ons  have  been  of  the  finest.  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  used  here  also  but 
without  preventing  the  trouble.  My  soil 
is  a  rather  heavy  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 

Rye,  N.  Y.  p.  b.  j. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  only  applied 
remedy  that  has  been  used  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success  for  leaf  blight  and  other 
fungus  diseases  that  attack  the  foliage  of 
the  muskmelon  and  cucumber.  Numerous 
experiments  conducted  by  the  various 
State  and  national  experiment  stations 
in  past  years  have  demonstrated  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  this  remedy  for  the  prevention 
of  blights  and  many  other  fungus  diseases 
in  many  kinds  of  plants.  Bordeaux  is  in 
no  wise  a  cure  for  blight,  and  once  the 
disease  becomes  well  established  no 
amount  of  the  remedy  will  prove  effect¬ 
ive.  But  as  a  preventive  it  has  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  proven  very  ef¬ 
fective,  particularly  when  applied  early 
in  the  season,  and  continued  at  regular 
intervals  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  first  application  should  be  given 
about  the  time  the  vines  begin  to  run, 
and  be  continued  thereafter  at  intervals 
of  four  to  10  days  throughout  the  season, 
the  frequency  of  the  application  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  growth  of  vine.  If  the  season 
is  dry  and  the  growth  of  vine  slow,  per¬ 
haps  once  in  10  days  will  be  frequent 
enough  but  if  the  season  be  wet  and  the 
growth  of  vine  strong,  then  spraying 
every  four  or  five  days  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  for  be  it  remembered  that  to  make 
the  spraying  effective,  the  new  growth 
must  not  be  neglected,  and  there  is  no 
safety  from  attack  when  any  part  of  the 
vine  remains  unsprayed  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  all  cases  the  spraying  must 
be  most  thorough  at  each  application. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  the 
vines  are  young  and  tender,  the  3-6-50 
formula  should  be  used,  as  a  stronger 
solution  is  liable  to  injure  the  tender 
growth.  But  the  older  and  well  es¬ 
tablished  vines  are  not  injured  by  a 
stronger  solution,  and  it  is  advisable  later 


on  in  the  season  to  use  the  4-4-50  formu¬ 
la.  Do  not  plant  melons  nor  cucumbers 
on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  It  is  always  better  to  grow 
these  crops  on  ground  that  had  not  been 
used  for  either  of  them  the  previous  year. 

What  causes  celery  to  rust  or  burn  is 
a  question  frequently  asked  me.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  cause,  nor  am  I 
sure  there  is  any  remedy  for  it,  but  I 
have  observed  that  the  trouble  is  usually 
worse  in  seasons  of  extreme  moisture  or 
drought,  and  I  am  therefore  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  the  belief  that  the  rust  is  the 
product  (at  least  in  a  measure)  of 
weather  conditions,  and  that  extremely 
dry  or  wet  weather  destroys  the  tender 
fibrous  or  working  roots  of  the  plant,  thus 
rendering  it  an  easy  prey  for  this  disease. 
Celery,  like  most  other  crops,  should  not 
be  grown  on  the  same  ground  two  years 
in  succession.  It  is  not  nearly  so  liable 
to  attacks  of  rust  and  blight  if  planted 
on  a  different  location  every  year,  and 
I  am  also  strongly  of  the  opinion  it  is  not 
so  liable  to  attack  if  given  the  level 
method  of  culture  as  when  the  trench¬ 
ing  method  is  used.  Celery  should  never 
be  cultivated,  nor  have  the  earth  drawn 
to  it,  when  wet.  K. 


Value  of  Hardwood  Ashes. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  value  of 
hardwood  ashes  for  fertilizer?  What 
crops  would  they  benefit  the  most,  and 
how  should  they  be  applied?  Would 
there  be  any  benefit  in  mixing  them  with 
the  manure  that  is  drawn  out  every  day 
in  Winter,  or  should  they  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place  and  applied  with  a  grain  drill 
in  the  Spring?  E.  L.  F. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

A  good  sample  of  hardwood  ashes  un¬ 
leached  ought  to  contain  in  each  ton 
100  pounds  of  potash,  at  least  35  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  600  pounds  of  lime.  In 
these  days  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pot¬ 
ash  it  is  hard  to  obtain  high-grade  wood 
ashes.  During  the  past  Summer  we  have 
many  complaints  from  people  who  bought 
these  ashes,  who  find  less  than  3  per  cent, 
of  potash,  and  apparently  a  quantity  of 
coal  ashes  mixed  in.  The  wood  ashes 
give  good  satisfaction  generally  on  grain 
of  all  kinds,  grass  and  fruit,  and  they 
are  very  good  for  garden  crops  except 
potatoes.  The  best  way  to  apply  them  is 
to  broadcast  at  least  one  ton,  more  would 
be  better,  to  the  acre.  They  could  be 
used  much  like  lime,  •  broadcast  after 
plowing,  and  harrowed  in.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  mix  them  with  ma¬ 
nure  during  the  Winter.  The  lime  in 
the  ashes  would  operate  to  set  free  the 
ammonia  in  the  manure,  and  the  two 
should  never  be  put  together  above 
ground.  Manure  is  sometimes  plowed  un¬ 
der,  and  then  the  ashes  applied  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  The  lime  will  operate  to  set 
free  some  of  the  ammonia  in  such  a  case, 
but  it  would  be  absorbed  and  held  in  the 
soil.  Generally  speaking  it  would  be 
much  better  to  keep  the  wood  ashes  dry 
through  the  Winter,  under  cover,  and 
use  them  for  broadcasting  in  the  Spring. 


Effect  of  Fallen  Peaches. 

Will  fallen  peaches,  if  allowed  to  lie 
and  rot  or  dry  up  under  the  tree,  sour 
the  soil  so  as  to  hurt  the  life  or  bearing 
of  the  tree  in  the  future?  I  am  told  it 
does  and  see  no  reason  if  they  are  not 
plowed  or  worked  in  the  soil  the  same 
year.  R.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  peaches  will  add  some  acid  to  the 
soil,  but  not  usually  enough  to  do  much 
damage.  The  chief  trouble  will  come 
from  brown  rot  and  other  diseases.  These 
decayed  peaches  under  the  tree  will  carry 
the  disease  germs  over  into  next  season. 
The  peaches  should  be  plowed  under 
deep,  picked  up  and  burned. 


Mr.  Business  Farmer 
Stop!  Read!  Act! 


TTfYTT  need  the  Excelsior  engine  on  yonr  farm.  Every  day 
•*"  ^  ^  you  go  without  it  you  are  losing  money.  You  do  not 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Order  an  engine  subject  to  satis¬ 
faction.  If  you  do  not  find  it  is  the  beRt  engine  and  the  biggest 
money-maker  you  ever  saw,  Rend  it  sck  to  hr.  If  after  trial, 
you  find  it  is  the  best  engine  you  ever  used,  keep  it.  If  you 
need  a  sawing  outfit,  a  pumping  outfit,  a  spraying  outfit  or  en¬ 
gine  for  any  service  whatever,  you  need  otir  catalog.  You  can 
buy  any  of  these  machines,  put  them  on  yonr  farm,  and  give  them 
a  thorough  trial  before  paying  lor  them.  You  do  not  need  to 
pend  a  cent  in  advance.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  own  and  the 
kind  of  an  outfit  you  need  and  get  oor  special  proposition  to  you, 

I)o  Not  Delay.  Act  Now, 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


|  rn  r.rmo  FOR  SALE — near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets; 
lUU  idrillo  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  O.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Penna. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOWIN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  ami  (live  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables.  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying:  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Roam  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washamton.  0.  C. 


GOOD  FARM-Stock,  Tools,  Hay,  Grain 

131  ^  acres:  10- room  house;  3  barns,  32x42,  24x96, 
20x24:  shop;  wood  house:  hog  house:  two  hen 
houses;  plenty  fruit;  3  horses;  10  Holstein  cows; 
20  sheep;  100  hens:  4  hogs;  mower;  rake;  wagons; 
sulkey  plow;  harrows;  grain  drill:  potato  planter; 
wagons;  buggys;  harnesses;  hay;  grain;  all  kinds 
of  tools.  Money  maker  with  immediate  income. 
All  for  $0,000;  $2,500  cash;  balance,  time  to  suit. 
Free  catalogues.  We  got  hundreds  of  farms  tor  sale. 
Easy  terms.  Many  must  go  regardless  of  cost. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Four  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  four 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


The  Celebrated 
Baby  Bumps  Doll 

The  doll  with  the  grown¬ 
up  grin.  Has  Unbreakable 
Head  and  Hands,  Jointed 
Limbs,  and  stuffed  with 
Cork.  Dressed  in  Rompers, 
with  a  bell  rattle. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


More  Than  You  Expect  33.4,s,Jg. 

— — .  ,  .  ,  cylinders  cast  et 

When  you  examine  and  ride  aluminum  housini 
in  an  <^Jlllen  you  find  more  ^"prTssJd^te, 
than  you  expect  for  the  base;  55  in.  unde 

.  stone  demountable 

price.  tank  at  rear;  left  hi 

THE  ALLEN  MOTOR  CO.,  910  Allen  Bldg. 

(Dealers  wanted  for  open  territory ) 

-- — ' — — jJ3r.PT 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1195.) 

Aunt  Melissa  Deems  was  seated  in  the 
Willard  kitchen  one  forenoon  in  May, 
holding  forth,  as  was  her  custom,  in  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  talk.  “As  I  was 
saying,”  she  went  on,  “always  plant  your 
potatoes  in  the  dark  o’  the  moon,  and 
when  the  sign’s  right.  Now,  if  I’d  just 
thought,  I’d  ha’  brought  you  some  o’  them 
bunch  beans  to  plant — the  kind  Cousin 
Hetty  Long  brought  me  from  Pennsyl- 
vany  ten  years  ago — poor  soul !  she  died 
the  very  next  Winter  so  that  was  her 
last  visit.  My  land,  Sary!  are  you  still 
ironing  at  that  same  dress?” 

Sarah  put  her  iron  down  on  the  stove 
with  unnecessary  emphasis.  She  disliked 
to  be  called  “Sary”  and  she  disliked  the 
sharp-tongued  old  woman,  but  she  made 
no  reply ;  for  Aunt  Melissa  had  a  kind 
heart,  after  all,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
family  in  the  neighborhood  but  was  in¬ 
debted  to  her  for  kindly  ministrations  in 
time  of  sickness. 

Alice  feared  that  Sarah  might  make 
some  sharp  reply  and  hastened  to  guide 
the  conversation  into  a  safer  channel. 
“You  must  go  out  and  look  at  our  gar¬ 
den,  Aunt  Melissa,”  she  said.  “It’s  grow¬ 
ing  fine.” 

“It’s  a  pity  I  didn’t  come  over  before 
you  made  garden,  so  I  could  ha’  told  you 
when  to  plant  the  different  seeds.  I  said 
to  myself  this  morning,  ‘there’s  them  Wil¬ 
lard  children — I  ain’t  been  over  to  see 
them  for  I  don’t  know  how  long ;  an’  I 
wonder  how  the  poor  things  are  getting 
along  with  no  one  to  advise  ’em’.” 

“We  think  we’re  getting  along  pretty 
well,”  said  Alice. 

“Yes,  lots  o’  folks  think  they’re  getting 
along  all  right  and  first  thing  they 
know - ” 

“Oh,  girls,  the  bees  are  swarming !”  in¬ 
terrupted  Margaret  putting  her  head  in  at 
the  kitchen  door. 

Alice  ran  to  the  back  porch,  followed 
by  Aunt  Melissa’s  substantial  figur\ 
Even  Sarah  left  her  ironing  and  went  to 
the  door. 

“I  believe  they’re  going  to  settle  on  the 
quince  tree  by  the  garden  gate,”  said 
Alice. 

“No ;  they’re  going  to  light  on  the  snow¬ 
ball  bush”  prophesied  Margaret. 

“You  never  can  tell,”  put  in  Aunt  Me¬ 
lissa.  “Bees  are  contrary  critters,”  and 
she  was  right,  for  the  swarm  settled  in 
the  top  of  an  apple  tree. 

“Run  and  call  Ben,  Margaret,”  directed 
Alice.  “I’ll  get  a  hive  ready.” 

“While  you’re  doing  that,”  said  Aunt 
Melissa,  “I’ll  get  a  bunch  o’  lemon  balm 
from  the  garden  to  brush  out  the  hive. 
Sary,  you  run  and  get  the  mosquito  bar.” 
Sarah  paid  no  heed  to  this  command,  but 
returned  to  her  ironing. 

Ben  soon  appeared  with  a  tall  ladder. 
Alice  brought  a  square  of  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  and  tied  it  over  his  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat.  lie  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  taking  with  him  a  saw,  mounted  the 
ladder. 

It  was  necessary  to  leave  the  ladder 
and  climb  out  on  a  limb  to  reach  the  bees, 
lie  had  sawed  half  through  the  branch  on 
which  the  bees  were  suspended,  when  the 
limb  on  which  he  was  sitting  broke,  and 
he  went  crashing  through  the  branches  to 
the  ground. 

“Oh,  he’s  killed  !”  screamed  Alice,  run¬ 
ning  to  where  Ben  lay,  apparently  lifeless 
on  the  ground. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“Hello,  Ben!  You’re  an  energetic  far¬ 
mer,  aren’t  you — loafing  in  the  shade 
when  all  your  neighbors  are  plowing 
corn.”  With  these  words  Dr.  Armstrong 
drew  up  by  the  Willard  gate,  wrapped  the 
lines  about  the  whip  and  tossed  a  maga¬ 
zine  to  the  boy,  who  was  lying  on  the 
grass  under  a  maple. 

Ben’s  fall  from  the  apple  tree  a  few 
weeks  before  had  resulted  in  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  broken  arm  ;  but  it  meant 
enforced  idleness  at  a  time  when  the  farm 
work  most  needed  his  attention. 

“You  just  wait — I’ll  be  in  that  corn¬ 
field  before  you  know  it,”  returned  Ben. 

“Now  listen,  young  man  :  you’re  not  go¬ 
ing  to  use  that  arm  till  I  tell  you  it’s  safe 
• — understand?” 


“You’ll  have  to  make  it  pretty  soon, 
then.  We  can’t  get  help  more  than  half 
the  time.  Will  my  arm  be  out  of  this 
sling  by  commencement  day?” 

“Hardly.  But  don’t  worry  about  that,” 
laughed  the  doctor;  “think  what  a  hero 
you’ll  be.” 

The  doctor  looked  eagerly  toward  the 
house  as  he  spoke,  for  the  front  door  had 
opened  and  he  thought  that  Alice  was 
coming  out.  When  it  had  been  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  the  house  following 
Ben’s  accident  he  had  maintained  a  strict¬ 
ly  professional  attitude,  and  Alice  had 
avoided  him  whenever  she  could.  But  it 
was  Sarah  who  came  down  the  walk. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Questions 


Rights  in  Wells. 

We  have  permitted  a  neighbor  the  use 
of  a  well  on  our  property  (22  feet  from 
the  center  of  the  highway,  just  outside 
the  present  fence  on  my  side  of  the  road) 
for  10  years,  and  to  another  family  before 
that.  We  wish  now  to  use  the  well  and 
to  compel  them,  if  they  use  the  well  at 
all,  to  put  a  pump  over  it  to  protect  our 
pipes  from  freezing.  May  we  do  this? 

Connecticut.  E.  w.  ir. 

This  family  in  10  years  could  not  obtain 
a  prescriptive  right  as  against  you  to 
the  use  of  this  spring.  If  this  spring  is 
on  your  land  the  only  way  this  family 
could  obtain  any  privilege  in  the  spring 
would  be  by  prescription,  and  this  would 
necessitate  a  continued  use  of  the  water 
by  them  and  their  predecessors  for  20 
years  under  a  claim  of  right  and  adverse 
to  you,  and  you  must  have  known  of 
their  claim.  If  you  can  show  they  have 
acted  under  your  permit  only,  then  they 
have  no  rights  except  such  as  you  allow 
them,  and  you  may  compel  them  to  put 
in  a  pump,  or  may  forbid  them  the  use 
of  the  water  entirely. 


Right  to  Disinherit. 

My  father  has  recently  died  and  left 
a  very  valuable  farm,  large  timber  lot 
and  lots  of  stock,  besides  perhaps  $1,000 
in  bank.  He  left  a  will,  and  there  are  in 
the  family  my  mother,  one  sister  and  one 
brother  younger  than  I.  He  left  the  life 
use  of  the  farm  to  my  mother,  $200  to 
my  sister,  and  at  my  mother’s  death 
everything,  including  personal  property, 
real  estate  and  money  in  the  bank,  to  my 
brother.  I  was  not  even  mentioned,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  the  will  is  all  right,  or 
could  I  contest  it  and  get  my  share  of 
the  property?  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  person  in  your  State,  and  in  nearly, 
if  not  all,  of  the  States,  may  by  his 
will  disinherit  his  child  or  children  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
will.  Your  only  hope  of  participating  in 
the  estate  would  be  by  successfully  con¬ 
testing  the  probate  of  the  will,  which 
could  probably  best  be  done,  if  at  all,  on 
the  grounds  that  your  father  was  unduly 
influenced  against  you  at  the  time  the 
will  was  made,  or  that  he  was  then  not 
of  testamentary  capacity,  or  that  the  will 
was  not  properly  executed.  Whatever 
action  you  undertake  should  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  as  the  delay  makes  it  harder 
for  you  to  proceed.  If  you  can  estab¬ 
lish  none  of  these  things  you  would  bet¬ 
ter  try  by  peaceful  and  tactful  measures 
to  get  your  brother  to  give  you  some 
share  of  the  estate. 


Damage  by  Change  of  Grade. 

The  town  superintendent  is  cutting 
down  a  hill  a  short  distance  north  of  my 
place,  and  grading  in  in  front  of  my 
house,  raising  the  grade  between  two  and 
three  feet,  and  as  my  barn  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  I  have  to  climb  over 
this  grade  to  get  to  the  barn.  I  shall 
also  have  to  raise  my  house  at  least  two 
feet  and  fill  in,  costing  me  $75  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Please  advise  if  Section  59  of  the 
State  Highway  Law  has  been  changed, 
as  I  understand  that  under  that  section 
if  the  grade  of  a  road  was  raised  so  as 
to  damage  property  the  town  was  held 
for  damages,  but  I  have  been  told  that  I 
cannot  do  anything  about  the  matter.  It 
seems  a  strange  law  that  will  allow  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  damaged  and  the  owner  has 
nothing  to  say.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Section  59  has  not  been  amended.  It 
in  substance  provides  that  in  any  town 
in  which  a  town  highway  shall  be  re¬ 
paired,  graded  and  macadamized  from 
curb  to  curb  by  the  town  authorities  the 
owner  of  land  adjacent  to  the  highway 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
town  the  damages  resulting  from  any 
change  of  grade.  The  claim,  verified, 
must  be  presented  to  the  town  board 
within  GO  days  after  the  change  of  grade 
is  effected. 


Don’t  suffer  with  colds ,  buy  the 


( < 


Underwear  that 


wear” — 


Elastic  Ribbed,  Fleece-Lined  Underwear 


A  COLD  is  not  only  unpleasant;  it  is  dangerous — 
liable  to  lead  to  pneumonia,  grippe,  etc. 


The  thick  fleece  inner  lining  of 
VELLASTIC  Underwear  keeps  a 
warm,  dry  cushion  of  air  next  to  your 
skin  which  doctors  will  tell  you  pro¬ 
tects  the  body  against  cold  and  chills 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  porousnessof  the  elastic  ribbed  fab¬ 
ric  ventilates  the  fleece,  keeping  it  dry, 
pleasant  and  hygienic.  VELLASTIC 

888*  $1.00 

If  not  at 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  Makers 


fleece  is  luxuriously  pleasant  to  the 
skin,  while  the  springy  elasticity  of 
its  ribbed  fabric  gives  perfect  freedom 
to  every  movement  and  insures  glove¬ 
like  fit.  VELLASTIC  is  well  made 
and  carefully  finished.  It  is  a  scientific 
underwear,  designed  to  combinehealth, 
warmth,  comfort  and  durability  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  winter 
underwear — and  yet  it  costs  no  more. 


For  MEN,  WOMEN 
and  CHILDREN 


SEPARATE 

GARMENTS 


50c 

your  dealer’s,  write  us  for  Bodygard  Book  No.  32  and  wc  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


17  Different  Grades.  30  Different  Colors. 
16,  18,  24-inch. 


“They  come  in  bundles,  stained, 
ready  to  lay.  ’  ’ 

Selected  cedar  shingles  of  best  British  Columbia  stock. 
No  wedge-shaped  shingle.* — all  thoroughly  seasoned. 

We  preserve  them  in  pure  creosote — no  kerosene  or  ben¬ 
zine  mixture— and  stain  them  any  color  desired.  Our 
method  of  handling  is  secret.  The  pure  creosote  and  pure 
earth  pigment  stains  give  best  color  effects.  Does  not 
spoil  cistern  water. 

We  are  responsible  for  both  quality  of  shingles  and 
|  quality  of  stains. 

Save  the  muss,  waste  and 
expense  of  staining  on  the  job. 

They  last  twice  mh  lone:  lta  linturul  wood. 
Write  for  hook  of  MH)  “CBEO-DIPT” 
Hoiimcm  ami  sample  colors  on  wood.  Name 
of  your  nearest  lumber  dealer  appreciated 

!  STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  COMPANY 

1049  Oliver  Street  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory  for  Western  Trade  in  Chicago. 


flew  offailand 


Crusher  and  Limestone  Pulverizer 

—a  machine  that's  increasing  crops  and  profits  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  Its  ease,  simplicity  and 
economy  of  operation  are  features  that  should  in¬ 
terest  you.  Crushes  any  kind  of  stone  in  any  size 
for  cement  and  road  work  as  well  as  limestone. 
Crushed  limestone  sweetens  the  soil  and  makes 
fertilizer  available  for  plant  food.  Every  farmer 
should  own  one.  Semi  for  catalog  describing 
it  in  detail.  Write  to 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Holland,  Pa. 

Mam  farmers 
who  own  a 
New  nol- 
1  a  u  d  a  re 
making 
big  money 
rushing 
toue  for 
heir 
neighbors. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog;,  Deer 
orany  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes, ruirs  or  cloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  (roods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  he  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  hut  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oil  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  froight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy.  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


WELL  dpaysig  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

.  ........ 


PONY  FOR  YOU 


We  have  a  thoroughbred  Shetland  Pony 
and  Outfit  worth  $200.00  that  we  are 
going  to  give  to  you  or  some  other  boy 
or  girl.  This  beautiful  outfit  consists  of 
the  pony,  and  a  handsome  buggy,  harness, 
saddle,  bridle  and  saddle  blanket,  all 
made-to-order  specially  for  us.  And, 
best  of  all,  the  whole  outfit  is  sent  pre¬ 
paid  to  the  winner’s  own  town. 

Send  Us  Your  Name 

All  you  have  to  do  to  have  a  chance 
for  this  pony  outfit  is  to  send  us  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below. 
We  told  you  about  this  offer  in  last  week’s 
paper  and  several  children  have  already 
sent  us  their  names  but  there  is  still  a 
place  for  you  in  our  Pony  Club  with 
equal  chances  if  you  act  quickly. 

A  Sure  Prize 

The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club  has 
Ponies  and  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
prizes  that  it  is  going  to  distribute  among 
its  Club  Members.  No  matter  where 
you  live  or  who  you  are  if  you  send  us 
your  name  and  join  our  Pony  Club  you 
will  be  entitled  to  a  pony  or  other  prizes. 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

Don't  delay,  but  write  your  name  on 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  now.  You  may 
paste  it  on  the  back  of  a  post  card  or  put 
it  in  a  letter  but  mail  it  today  and  be  sure 
to  address  it  to  The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony 
Club,  62  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

>■■■■■■■■  Cut  on  This  Line 

The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club, 

62  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  at  once  pictures  of  "Glory” 
and  names  o(  the  3-6  children  to  whom  you 
have  given  ponies.  X  want  “Glory"  or  another 
pony. 

NAME . 

P.O . . 

STATE . R.  D . 

This  coupon  counts  towards  "Glory” 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


No  Moke  “Redheads.” — I  have  had 
a  few  letters  somewhat  like  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  “Hope 
Farm  Notes”  in  your  paper  of  September 
25,  and  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is 
some  other  name  that  would  sound  a  little 
better  than  Redhead  when  you  write 
about  the  little  (faithful)  boys.  I  think 
that  it  sounds  a  little  out  of  place,  end 
when  the  boys  grow  older  they  will  feel 
sensitive  over  it,  I  wish  you  would  not 
use  it  any  more.  Hope  Farm  Notes  are 
fine.  Hoping  I  have  not  said  too  much- 

New  York.  j.  E.  w. 

When  I  speak  of  the  “Redheads”  I  re¬ 
fer  to  one  little  boy  and  two  little  girls. 
It  is  meant  as  a  sort  of  endearing  title, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  ridicule.  Our 
children  have  not  taken  it  so — in  fact, 
they  seem  to  be  rather  proud  of  the  color 
of  their  hair,  as  some  wise  man  has  told 

them  that  this  color  always  seems  to  go 
with  a  tough,  hardy  Constitution.  As  for 
me  I  like  the  color,  and  the  name  seemed 
to  suit  these  little  people  exactly.  How¬ 
ever,  if  there  is  any  chance  that  the  name 
may  cling  to  them  and  hurt  their  feelings 
later  I  think  it  best  to  drop  it,  and  so  we 
will  find  some  new  name  for  them  here¬ 
after.  Our  friend  is  right  in  coming  for¬ 
ward  this  way  in  defence  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  As  a  rule  most  of  those  who  object 
to  the  name  have  hair  of  a  color  that 
makes  them  realize  what  it  means.  They 
ought  to  know.  And  so  the  “Redheads” 
will  retain  their  hair  but  drop  the  name. 

Primary  Elections. — It  is  amusing  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  books  and  papers  of 
10  years  ago  and  read  the  arguments 
against  primary  elections.  The  writers 
predicted  all  sorts  of  calamities  in  case 
the  caucus  and  convention  were  wiped 
out.  In  those  days  five  or  six  men  would 
get  together  and  suggest  “delegates.”  At 
the  convention  a  few  “leaders”  would  get 
into  a  back  room  and  “fix  up  a  slate,” 
and  the  rest  of  us  would  hurrah  for  it- 
We  are  done  with  that  in  New  Jersey, 
and  it  never  will  return.  Our  candidates 
are  selected  at  open  primaries.  Here  is 
a  curiosity  taken  from  the  Republican 
primary  ballot.  It  gives  the  names  of 
candidates  for  chosen  freeholders — which 
means  our  local  county  legislature — much 
the  same  as  supervisors  in  other  States. 
Formerly  there  was  one  freeholder  for 
each  town.  That  proved  cumbersome 
and  expensive,  and  the  board  has  been  cut 
down  to  seven  members.  As  you  see  each 
man  is  given  a  chance  to  express  his 
“platform.”  On  the  face  of  these  state¬ 
ments  which  would  you  vote  for? 


For  Chosen  Freeholders  *•“  (  5  fc' J 

)  ALBERT  M.  BRATT. .  . 

>  Fur  efficient,  economic  and 
•  -  1  yt*r  J  business  administration. 

|warren  ferdon  ... 

)  For  County  Houteclcaning . 

.  1  year  |  Again**  Bo»ti«m 

REID  HOWELL  . 

.  I  year  \ 

ERNEST  W  WEBBON. 

. , .  1  year  J 

|  LOUIS  S  COE . 

|J.  blauvf.lt  hopper. 

V  Complete  Yionteclcetv 

WILLIAM  BF.SWICK . 

WILLIAM  P.  EAGER.  .. 

JOSEPH  KINZLEY,  JR  . 

WILLIAM  H.  TRACY.... 

JOHN  W  WINTERS 

«  .  1  year 

County  House- 

SAMUEL  J.  CORKER. 

boaa  dictation. 

|JA.MES  F.  WELCH  .. 

ITHOMAS  BARRy... 

1 

PHILIP  P  CLUSS  . 

1  WILLIAM  E.  ELLIS...... 

.  j 

. 2  year*} 

s 

Again*!  Po  1  itical 
.  om  hi  nation  j  and 
bosses 

ARTHUR  GATFIELD 

EDMOND  L.  GREENIN.. 

)  Oiurict  Representation,  But. 

2  year*  lintit  Administration,  Com- 
Nplete  Keorganuatino 

EDSON  S.  SHORTER 

. 2  year* 

GEORGE  T  SMITH  . 

2  vearv  1  Again**  Boor*  T'acket,Com. 

2  1  ptele  Clean  Moo* 

| HANS  J  WIDNESS 

For  les*  Kapense  and 

Set  lei  Guvmiiatni. 

I JOHN  DK  GROOT . 

) 

Agatasl  Boss  Rale  . 

I 

5 

Economy 

1  JACK  L.  FOX  . 

Again  *1  All  racket* 

|  ROSS  MF.RSEREAU 


WALTER  SCOTT . 3 y~r. \ S' 

)  Again*!  Hisses. 

Beauty. — The  Hope  Farm  man  is  very 
happy  in  the  thought  that  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  many  years  ago  he  never  could  get 
very  far  on  his  shape  or  looks.  That  is  a 
very  comfortable  frame  of  mind  to  get 
into.  Most  people  desire  to  be  good  look¬ 
ing — a  very  laudable  ambition  in  these 
days.  The  things  they  do  to  make  them¬ 
selves  attractive  are  remarkable  and 
amusing  to  me.  Prinking  and  powdering, 
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shaving  and  tailoring,  ribboning  and 
hair-dressing  are  all  favorite  games  with 
the  beauty  seekers.  I  see  my  young  peo¬ 
ple — and  older  ones,  too — at  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  observations  from  an  old- 
timer  thoroughly  untouched  by  beauty 
may  be  in  order.  As  I  look  about  and  see 
all  this  struggle  to  rank  high  on  the  scale 
of  points  I  am  led  to  wonder  why  the 
work  is  all  put  on  the  outside.  I  know 
of  girls  and  women  who  pencil  and  trim 
their  eyebrows,  powder  their  face  and 
stand  before  the  glass  perhaps  half  an 
hour  each  day  smiling  at  their  own  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  mirror.  The  object  of  this, 
they  tell  me,  is  to  acquire  an  agreeable 
expression,  a  fine  smile  and  sparkling  eye. 
By  constant  practice  they  may  be  able  to 
manufacture  a  dimple  which  Nature  has 
thus  far  denied  them  !  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  beauty  seekers  working  on  the 
outside  are  simply  making  a  poor  artifi¬ 
cial  mask  which  anyone  with  half  an  eye 
can  detect.  As  all  are  doing  it  more  or 
less,  no  one  seems  willing  to  say  wdiat  all 
of  them  know'.  As  I  see  all  this  going 
on  I  wonder  why  these  people  do  not 
work  more  from  within  and  develop  che 
thought  and  character  which  makes  true 
beauty  shine  through  the  face !  I  meet 
several  young  girls  whose  features  are 
perfect  as  it  seems  to  me.  Yet  1  can  see 
how  common  thoughts  out  of  a  selfish, 
very  ordinary  life  are  twisting  those  fine 
features  into  a  discontented,  mean  expres¬ 
sion,  which  will  spoil  the  entire  face. 
Not  all  the  powder  and  glass  smiling  and 
facial  drill  on  earth  will  keep  them  from 
growing  into  sour-faced  unhappy  women 
in  time.  If  they  could  only  work  from 
within  and  light  the  lamp  of  unselfish 
character  and  fill  it  with  the  highest  and 
noblest  thoughts  they  would  go  through 
the  world  in  true  beauty.  But  of  course 
here  you  start  up  to  say  the  Hope  Farm 
man  is  out  of  his  latitude.  Why  does  not 


he  set  the  world  a  fine  example  of  beauty 
by  following  his  own  doctrine?  There  are 
some  things  in  this  world  to  be  fairly 
ranked  as  impossible  and,  after  all,  who 
does  not  find  it  easier  to  preach  than  to 
practice  ? 

Young  People. — I  have  one  insistent 
friend  who  rather  demands  my  opinion 
about  taking  children  to  “bring  up.”  Does 
it  really  pay,  and  do  such  children  amount 
to  anything?  What  do  you  mean  by 
“pay”?  If  you  mean  a  financial  return 
on  the  labor  of  the  child  I  would  not  dis¬ 
cuss  such  a  question,  for  no  one  should 
ever  take  a  child  with  any  such  motive  as 
is  hidden  in  that  suggestion.  As  to 
whether  you  or  the  child  or  the  world  can 
be  made  better,  it  depends  on  many 
things  which  could  hardly  be  analyzed. 
We  have  never  stopped  to  think  whether 
there  was  any  “pay”  in  it  or  not.  We 
just  took  the  children  as  they  came  along 
to  us,  and  did  the  best  we  knew  how.  The 
oldest  boy  is  the  only  one  who  has  yet 
settled  down  for  life.  This  boy  came  to 
us  nearly  20  years  ago  as  a  waif.  We  do 
not  know  his  parentage.  After  wander¬ 
ing  about  at  various  things  including  one 
year  at  an  agricultural  college,  this  boy 
has  decided  to  join  the  Salvation  Army 
and  make  that  his  life-work.  He  worked 
in  the  ranks  for  a  year,  and  now  we  are 
helping  him  through  a  training  school, 
where  he  will  graduate  as  some  kind  of 
officer  and  as  he  puts  it,  “march  out 
against  the  devil.”  I  give  you  the  plain 
facts  about  this  boy.  I  never  had  any 
dreams  about  him-  He  never  will  be 
President  or  any  great  organizer  or  lead¬ 
er.  When  he  wrote  us  about  his  choice, 
of  a  life  work,  and  I  found  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  it,  I  merely  told  him  I  would 
much  rather  have  him  in  the  Salvation 
Army  than  in  the  regular  army.  He  tells 
us  how  the  “army”  went  out  one  night  in 
Chicago  and  some  one  threw  ripe  toma¬ 


toes  and  even  eggs.  My  boy  seems  to 
have  marched  through  the  storm  without 
losing  step  with  the  philosophical  re¬ 
mark:  “We  had  evidently  stirred  up  the 
devil  quite  a  little.”  It  requires  more 
real  nerve  to  face  that  sort  of  thing  than 
to  follow  a  brass  band  into  battle.  I 
just  speak  of  this  to  show  that  you  never 
can  tell  what  these  boys  will  come  to.  I 
think  this  Salvation  Army  officer  has 
“paid.”  I  have,  however,  changed  my 
mind  regarding  college  education.  It  may 
be  power  for  one  boy,  but  poison  for  an¬ 
other. 

Farsi  Notes. — Jack  Frost  touched  us 
on  the  shoulder  on  the  night  of  September 
23.  It  did  no  harm,  but  the  suggestion 
of  white  on  the  roof  was  a  friendly  note 
of  warning.  Old  Jack  is  not  usually  as 
kindly  as  this.  He  is  more  inclined  to 
pounce  down  without  warning,  and  blast 
the  corn  and  the  garden.  We  know  what 
he  means,  and  there  was  no  delay  in 
starting  corn  cutting.  The  yield  is  good — 
on  the  whole  the  best  we  ever  had,  with  a 
larger  proportion  than  ever  before  of 

flint  ears  suitable  for  seed . The  more 

I  see  of  Alsike  clover  the  better  I  like 
it  for  our  soil.  It  does  far  better  for  us 
than  Red — making  a  quick,  strong  growth 
and  thriving  better  in  our  hard,  sour  soil. 
I  think  that  for  our  latitude  Alsike  will 
be  better  than  Crimson  for  a  cover  crop — 
seeded  in  the  corn-  While  the  Alsike 
does  not  make  as  large  a  Fall  growth  as 
the  Crimson,  it  is  sure  to  Winter  over 
and  will  grow  rapidly  in  Spring.  Great 

stuff  I  call  it . Up  to  September  25 

we  had  eaten  peaches  continuously  for 
55  days,  with  a  chance  of  continuing  at 
least  two  weeks  more.  By  planting  a 
succession  of  varieties  we  are  able  to  keep 
up  the  stream.  An  old  variety,  Bray's 
Rareripe,  seems  to  have  come  to  life  this 
year.  H.  w.  c. 
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LEADERSHIP  is  gained  by  years  of  specialization  on  one 

a  line.  This  explains  why  the  Firestone  stands  at  the  head  of  tires. 

It  is  the  product  of  supreme  authority  on  tire  making — the  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  tires,  tubes  and  rims. 
Specialists  at  buying,  specialists  at  building  and  specialists  at  distribution  combine  their 
resources  on  an  enormous  scale.  You  gain  these  benefits: 

Firestone  Tires  with  their  Inbuilt  Extras  for  “Most  Miles  per  Dollar”  and  easy  riding 
comfort — at  these  low  prices.  Firestone  Tubes,  with  their  bulk  of  pure  rubber,  their 
extra  weight  and  quality — at  prices  lower  than  all  other  established  makes. 

Cementless  Tube  Patch  FREE 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

“America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  andRim  Makers” 

Akron,  0. — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Pneumatic  Tire*.  Truck  Tires,  Pleasure  Electric  Tires, 

Motorcycle  Tires,  Fire  Apparatus  Tires,  Rims, 

Tire  Accessories,  Etc. 


Send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and 
make  of  your  tires  and  we  will  send 
you  one  Cementless  Tube  Patch 
FREE.  Also  our  rev/ 
illustrated  book.  No  18 
“Mileage 
Talks.” 
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Firestone  Net  Prices  to  Car  Owners 


Round  Tread 
Case 

Non-Skid 

Case 

Grey 

Tube 

Red 

Tube 

30x3 

$  9.40 

$  10.55 

$2.20 

$2.50 

30x3 ‘4 

11.90 

13.35 

2.60 

2.90 

32x314 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34x4 

19.90 

22.30 

3.90 

4.40 

34x4  % 

27.30 

30.55 

4.80 

5.40 

36x414 

28.70 

32.15 

5.00 

5.65 

37x5 

35.55 

39.80 

5.95 

6.70 

mm.. m 

‘V.-/ 


iCm-Tization 
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per 
These 


Produces 
Most  Miles 
Dollar  at 
Low  Prices 
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RURALISMS 


Heating  Small  Greenhouse. 

IIow  is  it  best  to  heat  a  small  green¬ 
house  10x16  feet,  with  coal  or  oil.  hot 
air  or  hot  water?  We  shall  build  ce¬ 
ment  walls  and  roof  of  glass  down  'to 
wall.  w.  B.  y. 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Heating  a  greenhouse  10x16  feet 
should  be  a  very  easy  matter  with  one 
large  stove  in  a  pit  a  few  feet  deep  in 
center  of  house,  or  two  smaller  stoves 
at  ends  (one  at  each  end.l  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  a  sheet 
iron  shield  completely  enclosing  stove, 
but  eight  to  12  inches  away  from  out¬ 
side  of  stove.  This  sheet  iron  should  ex¬ 
tend  a  foot  or  so  above  stove  and  to 

within  about  eight  inches  of  ground  at 
bottom.  This  will  set  the  air  currents 
circulating  in  a  definite  direction.  A 

large  galvanized  iron  tank  placed  on  top 
of  stove,  and  filled  with  water,  would 

possibly  aid  in  holding  a  more  uniform 
temperature,  and  probably  help  counter¬ 
act  the  dry  atmosphere  caused  by  the 
stove,  though  this  is  a  question,  as 

water  to  moisten  or  humidify  the  air 
in  a  room  should  be  applied  cold  and 
broken  up  into  an  exceeding  fine  spray. 

E.  J.  w. 


spread  broadcast,  then  cut  it  over  with 
the  disk  harrow,  going  over  it  three  or 
four  times  both  ways,  which  will  chop 
up  the  sod  and  thoroughly  mix  the  ma¬ 
nure  with  the  soil.  Make  the  surface  as 
fine  and  smooth  as  possible  before  seeding. 

To  make  the  surface  smooth  and  free 
from  bumps  and  hollows,  it  should  be 
gone  over  at  least  once  in  each  direction 
with  a  hand  roller,  and  after  each  rolling 
the  high  spots  should  be  leveled  and  the 
low  spots  filled  in  with  a  steel  rake.  All 
the  leading  seed  houses  handle  good  lawn 
grass  and  mixtures  suitable  for  the  va¬ 
rious  soils  and  localities.  If  stable  ma¬ 
nure  cannot  be  had  in  proper  condition 
for  use,  then  apply  fine  ground  raw  bone 
at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
pulverized  sheep  manure  in  the  same 
quantity,  and  disked  in  as  directed  when 
stable  manure  is  used.  Sow  the  seed  as 
early  in  Spring  as  the  ground  becomes  dry 
enough  to  work,  make  the  first  cutting 
with  the  lawn  mower  as  soon  as  the 
young  grass  reaches  a  height  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  regularly  each  week 
thereafter  throughout  the  season,  unless  a 
drought  should  prevail,  when  the  young 
grass  would  be  better  uncut  until  th<> 
drought  is  broken.  To  thicken  old  turf 
there  is  nothing  much  better  than  finely 
ground  raw  bone,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
1.000  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  should,  how- 


Destroying  Poison  Ivy. 

I  have  just  bought  a  farm,  and  part 
of  it  is  overrun  with  poison  ivy.  I  wish 
to  kill  out  this  ivy  which  is  getting  on  to 
the  yards  and  lawns  and  on  fences.  Can 
you  suggest  something  that  will  kill  it 
out?  I  have  pulled  a  lot  of  the  roots 
but  it  would  take  forever.  Would  plow¬ 
ing  the  lawns  kill  the  ivy  or  cause  it  to 
spread  more?  H.  b.  p. 

New  Preston,  Conn. 

If  the  grass  on  this  lawn  is  cut  regu¬ 
larly  as  it  should  be,  it  would  no  doubt 
soon  subdue  the  poison  ivy,  as  the  plant 
could  not  thrive  nor  long  exist  if  it  is 
regularly  and  persistently  shorn  of  its 
foliage.  The  breathing  pores  of  all  plants 
are  situated  in  the  leaves,  and  if  the 
plants  are  prevented  from  developing  top 
growth,  the  roots  must  soon  die  from  suf¬ 
focation.  In  this  case,  plowing  up  the 
lawn  and  raking  out  the  roots  and  burn¬ 
ing  them  may  be  the  quickest  and  best 
method  of  eradicating  this  noxious  pest. 
The  plants  along  the  fence  rows  will  have 
to  be  grubbed  out  and  watchful  care 
taken  that  any  remaining  roots  never 
have  a  chance  to  develop  much  top 
growth  and  get  another  start.  When 
the  plants  are  so  situated  that  nothing 
else  will  suffer,  heavy  applications  of 
salt  may  be  used  with  success,  but  this 
cannot  be  done  where  other  vegetation 
is  to  be  preserved  or  grown  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  K. 


Renewing  An  Old  Lawn. 

My  lawns  need  something  to  thicken 
the  grass,  and  several  will  have  to  be 
plowed  up,  as  they  are  uneven  and  need 
tilling  in.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  would 
better  put  on  to  thicken  the  growth  of 
the  old  sod,  and  how  would  I  better  han¬ 
dle  what  I  plow  up  so  that  I  can  have  a 
good  sod  for  next  Summer?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  I  sow  rye  and  grass  seed, 
cut  with  a  lawn  mower  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  idea  is  to  get  a  good  looking 
lawn  for  next  Summer.  g*  l.  c 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 

To  produce  a  good  turf,  the  soil  should 
be  fertile,  in  good  tilth  and  of  equal  depth 
as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  entire 
lawn.  When  filling  in  low  places  is  nec¬ 
essary,  it  should  never  be  done  by  grad¬ 
ing  off  the  higher  portion  to  procure  soil 
for  the  filling  in  of  the  lower  spots,  as 
every  inch  of  top  soil  taken  from  the  high 
points  will  lessen  the  chances  of  having 
an  even  turf.  When  the  filling  in  of 
low  spots  requires  only  about  two  inches 
rise  to  bring  them  up  on  a  general  level 
with  the  surrounding  surface,  good  top 
soil  would  better  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  the  purpose,  and  if  the  depressions  are 
sharp  and  of  limited  extent,  the  top  soil 
may  be  stripped  off  and  filling  of  clay  may 
be  made  to  bring  that  part  of  the  ground 
up  to  the  surrounding  level  after  the  top 
soil  has  been  replaced-  For  the  remak¬ 
ing  of  the  exhausted  portion,  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  plow  it  this  Fall  and  leave 
it  in  the  furrow  over  Winter,  giving  it  a 
dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  before  Win¬ 
ter  sets  in ;  at  the  rate  of  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  will  be 
sufficient.  In  the  following  Spring  apply 
old,  well-rotted  manure  (if  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained)  at  the  rate  of  40  loads  to  the  acre 


ever,  be  given  in  two  applications,  half  in 
early  Spring  and  the  other  half  about 
mid-Summer.  Bone  produces  a  beaut¬ 
iful  and  lasting  green  turf  that  can  hardly 
be  equaled  by  the  use  of  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer.  K. 


Exhibition  Gladiolus  Blooms. 

In  the  “Florists’  Exchange,”  Maurice 
Fuld  is  quoted  as  giving  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  on  cutting  Gladiolus  blooms  for  ex¬ 
hibition  : 

“Wait  until  the  spike  is  well  advanced 
and  the  bottom  buds  are  just  opening- 
Remove  one  or  two  of  the  top  buds  very 
carefully,  then  place  a  brown  paper  band 
around  the  bottom  for  shade,  leaving  it 
on  for  a  few  days,  with  the  top  exposed 
to  the  sun.  In  this  way  you  will  get  all 
the  flowers  out  at  once.  Another  method 
is  to  cut  the  spike  when  the  first  bud 
shows  color,  to  remove  the  two  top  buds 
and  to  place  the  spike  in  a  vessel  of  water 
and  store  it  in  an  absolutely  dark  place. 
In  three  to  four  days  every  flower  has 
opened  while  none  has  wilted.  There  is 
one  disadvantage  in  this  method  that  the 
color  is  not  nearly  as  brilliant  as  if  the 
blooms  had  opened  outdoor.” 


Notes  from  the  Flower  Trade. 

There  was  a  general  complaint  of  low 
prices  for  Gladiolus  flowers  this  Summer. 
There  has  been  an  immense  crop,  and  de¬ 
mand  for  flowers  of  all  classes  has  not 
been  as  large  as  expected.  In  former 
years  $2  to  $6  per  100  has  been  the 
usual  range  for  mid-season  Gladiolus 
spikes ;  this  year  they  had  fallen  as  low 
as  50  cents  a  hundred,  and  $1.  to  $2  has 
been  a  fair  average.  The  glut  is  due,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  the  fact  that  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners  and  farmers  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  Gladioli  so  largely  as  a  field  crop.  The 
flowers  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  field 
corn,  and  many  people  have  an  idea  that 
there  is  great  profit  in  these  flowers.  One 
retail  store  near  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  has 
been  selling  Gladioli  for  one  cent  a  spike 
since  the  latter  part  of  July,  which  does 
not  suggest  much  profit  for  the  grower. 

Last  year  palm  growers  in  this  country 
were  embarrassed  by  the  scarcity  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  palm  seeds,  practically 
the  whole  crop  being  in  cargoes  interned 
at  Hamburg.  This  year  these  seeds  are 
coming  by  way  of  Australia,  and  th^  lat¬ 
er  country  is  likely  to  control  the  trade 
or  the  present. 

Complications  due  to  war  conditions 
are  delaying  the  export  of  forcing  Azaleas 
from  Belgium,  on  which  florists  here  de¬ 
pend  for  their  stock.  Most  of  the  Azaleas 
forced  here  for  Winter  and  Spring  sales 
are  grown  in  the  Ghent  and  Termonde 
district  of  Belgium. 


The  Dasheen. 

I  note  Prof.  Massey’s  observations  on 
the  dasheen.  I  have  known,  grown  and 
used  the  original  Colocasia  for  over  70 
years,  but  upon  the  advent  of  the  variety 
called  dasheen  I  threw  them  overboard 
as  so  much  trash.  The  dasheen  is  of 
better  quality  and  consistency,  cooks  in 
about  one-quarter  the  time,  is  earlier,  and 
far  more  productive.  One  that  I  sent  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  weighed  about 
eight  pounds  while  another  I  gave  away 
was  weighed  in  my  presence  and  pulled 
down  the  scales  at  10  pounds.  c.  s.  j. 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Garden* 
ing  Illustrated  says  that  huge  quantities 
of  Loganberries  are  grown  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Birmingham  market,  trained 
on  wires,  rather  farther  apart  in  the  rows 
than  raspberries. 


Solid  V  alue 

Long  heads  full  of  big, 
sound  kernels  are  what  you’re 
after. 

YV  e’ve  gone  after  the  same 
value  in  men’s  and  young 
men’s  clothing. 

Good,  long-wearing  cloth, 
stout  .  thread,  seams  that 
hold,  linings  of  good  material 
— a  suit  packed  full  of  ser¬ 
vice  quality,  guaranteed. 

We’ve  got  it — in  Clothcraft  at 
$10  to  $25,  made  by  a  firm  that 
has  studied  and  perfected  every 
detail  in  clothes-making. 

For  sixty-nine  years  it  has  stood 
at  the  top  in  the  medium-priced 
field. 

There  are  many  fabrics  in  suits 
and  overcoats  to  select  from,  in¬ 
cluding  t  he  famous  Clothcraft  Blue 
Serge  Specials,  “4130”  at  $18.50, 
and  “5130”  at  $15.  Come  in  and 
try  one  on. 


The  Clothcraft  Store 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

CLOTHCRAFT  ALL  WOOL  CLOTHES 

*10^*2 5 

Made  by  The  Joseph  6*  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland 
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m  ™  Any  size 
engine  from  1  1-2  to  6  h. 
p.  stationary  or  mounted, 
_  at  proportionate  prices. 

OQ75  W  Our  great  volume,  modem, 

80_  up-to-date  simplified  design  and  standardized 
manufacture  make  these  prices  pos¬ 
sible.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  w.  SB  -  777-yjk 
Galloway  customers  testify  to  /H// / f  1/ / / /  V? 
the  quality  of  Galloway  built  , » 
and  sold  direct  goods.  Ho  not  / 

buy  an  engine,  spreader  or 
cream  - 
separat- 
o  r  until 
you  know 
.ail  about  our 
'new low,  cut- 
down-to-  bedrock 

summor  prices.  Man-  SPREADERS') 

jfacturing  improvements  O  , 
have  enabled  us  to  slash  [J  I 
the  price  and  maintain  the  w 
J  quality.  AU  Galloway  Roods  sold 
on  a  binding  monoy-back-if-don’t- 
liko  thorn  plan.  Don’t  buy  until  you 

D-22  BIRM  first  sret  our  new  book  and  new  low 

Ron  EWSfim  out-and-slashed  prices  tor  the  snm- 
rvev.  EwaSMIlB  mer. Shipped  from  ChieaKo,  Water- 
poo.Minncapolia.K.C.  .CouncilRIiiffa, 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
.Box  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Delay  buying  any 
engine  until  you  fintj, 
out  all  about 


LEFFEL 


Steam 
Engines 


,  icy  11  do  more  for  you  at  less 
cost  day  after  day  than  any  gas  engine. 
Burn  coal,  wood  or  rubbish.  Run  all 
farm  power-driven  machinery. 

Furnish  steam  and  hot 
water  for  cookin  g  feed  or 
cleaning  and  sterilizing 
pots,  pans,  milk  cans,  feed 
troughs,  etc.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  swear  by  the  Leffel. 

Writp  -or  booklet  and  f ull 
i  ,MUC  information.  Don’t 
delay— write  tonight. 


James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  302. 
Springfield^ 
Ohio. 


Leffel 

Steam  Engines 


As  a  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  you 
are  familiar  with  its  poli¬ 
cies  a  n  d  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  are  well 
equipped  to  intelligently 
present  the  merits  of 
Tlie  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  your  neighbors  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  their 
subscription  and  adding 
their  support  to  our  large 
circle  of  readers.  Send 
for  our  Reward  List, 
showing  articles  given 
you  for  securing  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Address  a 
postal  card  to  Depart- 
partment  “M,”  The  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


;UARANTE0 

iartmai 


Iaranti 


Guaranteed  Ready  Roofing— Guaranteed  Mixed  Paints 

Hero  is  paint  and  roofing  quality  worth  yourmost  careful  investigation.  Indeed,  roof- 
Kigf  or  paint  good  enough  to  be  sold  on  small,  easy  payments,  with  no  advance  payment,  must 
ppssess  very  hi gnest  quality.  Our  $10,000,000  purchasing  power  and  enormous  output  smashes 
prices  right  down  to  rock  bottom,  gives  you  sensational  paint  and  rooting  bargains 

Pay  on  3,  6,  9  and  12  Months’  CREDIT 

Wg  lftiow  flint  triGcf  f ormora  moof  fVioin  /\k1<a/vnliAnn  _ _ _ i*  ,  * 


We  know  that  most  farmers  meet  their  obligations  when  they  sell  their  crops  or  livestock 
That’s  when  you  can  settle  wuh  us— pay  all  or  part  in  3,  6,  9  and  12  months.  No  references  re- 
quired— no  money  in  advance— no  red  tape — everything  confidential— no  interest— no  mortgage. 

Hprrillp^  Rnnfinn  Rarnain  Hercules  Ncver-Leak  Flint  Surfaced  Roofing 

nci  buica  nuuimu  pdiyalll  outlasts  any  other  roofing  made.  Bestlong  fibre  wool  felt- 
saturated  with  pure  asphalt.  Coated  both  sides  with  fine  flint  sand.  Each  roll  com-  Cl  1  £  Per 
plete  32  in.  wide,  contains  108  sq.  ft.  Nails  and  cement  included.  As  low  as .  V  ■  .  I  J  Ro|| 

Guaranteed  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Bargains 

mgor  rubbing  off,  and  to  spread  easier,  cover  more  surface,  and  last  longer  than  any  other  paint 
NO.  MJ159.  Rex-Kote  House  Paint.  60  gal.  bbl.,  per  gal.  $1.02;  25  gal.  14  bbl.,  per  gal  $1.09; 
5  ga]  kits,  per  gal.  $1-1 7;1  gal.  cans,  per  gal.  $1.21.  No.  MJ160.  Rex-Kote  Mineral  Barn  Paint. 
XT  vrr,  blA  peJ  sal.  84c;  25  gal  V,  bbl  gal 87c;  5  gal.  kits,  gal.  92c;  1  gal.  cans,  per  gal.  98c. 

i  or  No.MJHl.  Rex-Kote  Roof  Paint.  60  gal.  bbl.  (black)  52c;  MJ162.  (Maroon)  MJ163.  (Green)  gal.  77c; 
25  gal.  K  bbl..  (black)  per  gal.  57c;  Maroon  or  Green  83c;  6  gal.  kits,  (black)  per  gal.  64c;  Maroon  or  Green 
j  per  gal.  86c;  1  gal.  cans,  (black)  per  gal.  69c:  Maroon  or  Green  per  gal.  96c. 
rare  HARTMAN’S  Paint  and  Send  i 

(  Roofing  Bargain  Book  postpaid.  Ask  for  SpeclaiYaT^WdKootogC^Yog'Ntt’Mi-F'’ 


L  j  Jut/. 

Send  name  and  address  on  postal  for  free  catalog  showing  Paint 
Colorst  Remarkable  Prices,  Easy  Terms,  also  Samples  of  Roofing  k 


HARTMAN  C0MPANY4K'9",2!7dJ.o^inslDA,lh..  gs 


No  Reference 


In  Advance 
nee  Asked 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused 'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
resj>ons)ble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify-  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EVERY  year  at  this  season  people  come  asking 
about  the  plan  of  a  hot  water  heating  system 
with  the  “boiler”  located  in  an  open  fireplace — over 
the  fire.  The  theory  embraces  a  stout  boiler  or 
iron  box  in  the  lower  chimney  with  pipes  running 
after  the  plan  of  the  usual  water  system.  The 
waste  heat  from  the  open  lire  is  supposed  to  keep 
the  boiler  hot.  Like  other  theories  this  is  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  does  it  get  any  further?  In  former  years 
several  readers  spoke  of  trying  it.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  they  made  out.  The  open  fire  is 
cheerful  and  the  boiler  is  comfortable.  Can  they 
be  combined? 

* 

WE  want  to  back  up  that  first  page  article  on 
potash  with  the  most  forcible  words  we  can 
think  of.  While  our  people  are  bewailing  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  import  potash,  30  times  as  much  as 
ever  was  brought  from  Germany  in  any  season  will 
he  lost  this  year  in  the  escape  of  liquid  manures. 
Part  of  this  will  run  off  through  brooks  and 
streams,  part  will  remain  somewhere  near  the  barn, 
but  it  will  be  lost  to  the  cultivated  crops.  Save 
it  by  saving  the  barn  liquids.  Straw,  shredded  fod¬ 
der,  dried  muck  from  the  swamp,  coal  ashes,  sand, 
phosphate  rock — anything  that  will  absorb  these 
liquids  should  be  used  freely  in  the  stables.  If 
possible  a  manure  pit  should  be  made  where  these 
liquids  can  be  lield  like  water  in  a  cistern.  With 
potash  at  20  cents  a  pound  you  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  run  away  from  your  barnyard. 

HONEST  men  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are 
not  always  rated  as  high  as  they  should  be. 
Not  long  ago  one  of  our  readers  asked  us  to  tell  him 
just  how  to  select  a  good  horse  when  buying.  We 
went  to  a  number  of  our  farmers  asking  them  to  tell 
just  how  they  would  buy  a  horse.  The  first  reply  at 
hand  is  the  reason  for  these  remarks: 

The  first  thing  I  should  look  for  when  starting  out 
to  buy  a  horse  would  be  some  honest  neighbor  who  is 
a  good  horseman  to  go  and  look  the  horse  over  for  me. 
Horsemanship  is  one  of  the  weak  points  which  I  am 
forced  to  acknowledge.  I  am  hoping  that  before  any 
of  my  own  horses  pass  their  usefulness  a  really  satis¬ 
factory  tractor  adapted  to  our  conditions  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  do  the  heavy  work.  oka  lee,  jr. 

You  and  I  both  know  men  who  would  gladly  write 
3.000  words  and  not  know  as  much  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  Mr.  Lee  does.  This  is  an  age  of  inflation  of 
words  and  it  requires  a  good  man  to  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  talk ! 

* 

IN  all  its  work  for  farmers  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to 
be  fair  and  conservative.  Long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  taught  us  the  danger  of  promising  too 
much,  or  of  leading  farmers  to  expect  too  much 
from  any  plan  for  improvement  which  does  not  in¬ 
clude  hard  work  and  some  sacrifice  on  their  own 
part.  We  have  this  peculiarity  in  mind  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  auction  system  of  selling  fruit. 
The  dealers  and  commission  men  have  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  this  plan  has  been  boomed  as  a 
“cure-all”  for  the  evils  of  our  present  marketing 
system.  Of  course  they  know  that  no  one  in  author¬ 
ity  has  ever  made  any  such  claim.  The  present 
marketing  evils  have  been  growing  for  many  years, 
and  they  cannot  be  changed  over  night.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  auction  system  that  it  cuts  out  the 
expense  of  some  useless  middlemen,  brings  buyer 
and  seller  closer  together  in  the  open-,  makes  a 
basic  price  for  fruit,  encourages  better  packing  and 
grading,  and  also  encourages  cooperative  work 
among  growers  and  packers.  It  is  a  long  step  in 
advance — that’  is  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 
Is  not  that  enough — when  every  intelligent  man 
knows  that  under  the  old  system  of  buying  and  dis¬ 
tributing  we  have  all  been  stepping  backward?  Our 
readers  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  farmers 
should  not  wait  for  the  government  or  for  the  ben¬ 


evolent  rich  to  come  along  and  carry  all  the  bur¬ 
dens.  The  farmers  should  have  fair  opportunity — 
as  fair  a  chance  as  any  other  class.  Give  them  that 
and  they  will  do  the  rest.  The  auction  system,  fair¬ 
ly  carried  out,  will  give  them  a  chance  to  sell  their 
produce  for  what  it  is  worth  as  food — not  for  what 
speculators  consider  it  worth  as  a  gamble!-  No 
man — no  set  of  men — can  ever  make  this  system  go 
unless  the  farmers  themselves  unite  and  put  it  over. 
The  output  of  New  York  State  this  year  will  be 
something  like  4,000,000  barrels  of  apples.  Since 
Sept.  3  the  public  auctions  have  increased  the  price 
paid  to  growers  by  at  least  50  cents  a  barrel. 
Through  the  auction  system  of  distribution  this  ex¬ 
tra  money  can  he  paid  to  the  growers  and  at  the 
same  time  the  city  consumers  can  obtain  cheaper 
fruit.  That  is  why  the  dealers  and  buyers  are  act¬ 
ing  as  they  do  about  the  auction.  They  know  what 
is  coming  when  farmers  fully  understand. 

* 

“Stout  Boys r 

T  seems  necessary  to  refer  to  them  once  more. 
The  little  note  that  such  a  hoy  was  wanted  on  a 
farm  brought  letters  from  78  boys.  We  have  also 
bad  letters  from  25  farmers — more  or  less  like  the 
following : 

If  your  “stout  boys”  are  still  in  stock  I’d  like  to 
have  one — one  that  can  milk  and  handle  a  team.  A 
good  permanent  home  for  the  right  kind ;  one  that 
doesn’t  booze,  smoke  nor  loaf  on  the  job,  or  spit  in  the 
house.  I  am  a  college  man  myself,  a  back-to-the- 
lander,  married,  have  one  small  child,  raise  good  crops 
and  purebred  stock  and  in  general  farm  as  near  as 
possible  like  you  teach.  I  need  help  at  once  and  will 
pay  good  wages.  I.  v.  o. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Now  all  we  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to  send  a  list 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  78  stout 
boys.  We  do  not  know  them  personally  and  do 
not  know  whether  their  strength,  lies  in  talk¬ 
ing,  intentions,  eating  and  sleeping  or  in  good 
work.  We  would  like  to  locate  them  if  possible, 
but  one  may  gamble  with  stout  boys  the  same  as 
with  cards,  and  we  must  leave  the  selecting  to 
those  who  are  interested. 

* 

The  apple  auctions  are  getting  thick  up  this  way,  and 
I  believe  are  doing  a  lot  of  good,  although  a  dealer  re¬ 
marked  to  me  that  they  were  “putting  everything  on  the 
bum.”  and  from  his  standpoint  I  suspect  he  is  correct. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  1T.  w.  L. 

HIS  refers  to  the  recent  auctions  in  Central  New 
York.  The  buyers  and  dealers  refused  to  bid. 
They  seem  to  have  combined  to  kill  off  the  auction 
system  and  thus  compel  the  growers  to  give  up 
their  fruit  at  a  low  figure.  It  is  not  the  auctions 
that  are  “putting  everything  on  the  bum,”  but  the 
dealers  themselves,  in  refusing  to  recognize  this 
fair  and  open  way  of  selling  fruit.  The  dealers 
want  to  continue  the  old,  secret  way  in  which  they 
can  have  the  advantage  over  the  grower.  The 
auction  gave  them  a  chance  to  meet  the  growers 
fairly  and  bid  what  they  thought  the  fruit  was 
worth.  Had  they  done  so  they  would  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  growers,  saved  themselves 
trouble  and  money  and  put  their  business  in  better 
shape  than  it  ever  was  before.  By  sulking  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  do  their  part  these  dealers  have  cut ’’them¬ 
selves  off  from  the  best  chance  they  ever  had  to  gain 
the  full  good  will  of  the  growers.  The  latter  now 
see,  as  they  could  not  see  before,  that  they  must 
take  the  business  right  into  their  own  hands.  They 
will  do  that  by  sending  the  fruit  to  the  city  auction. 
The  business  may  be  “on  the  bum”  for  the  buyers, 
but  it  is  on  the  “hum”  for  the  growers. 

* 

A  LARGE  proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  our 
readers  can  remember  the  time  when  there 
were  no  automobiles  in  use  and  when  the  gasoline 
engine  was  a  rather  dubious  experiment.  At  least 
75  per  cent,  of  our  readers  recall  the  time  when  the 
motor  car  was  a  jerky  and  halting  vehicle  supposed 
to  he  only  for  the  rich  and  daring.  Let  us  consider 
what  these  past  few  years  have  done  for  the  motor 
car.  The  Scientific  American  figures  that  there  are 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States  2,000,000  cars  aver¬ 
aging  about  four  passengers  each. 

To  run  2,000.000  cars  for  one  year  requires  at  the 
very  least  1,000.000,000  gallons  of  “gas,”  worth  $130,- 
000,000 ;  20,000.000  gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  worth 
$8,000,000 ;  12,000,000  tires,  worth  not  less  than  $16 
apiece,  or  $192,000,000 ;  accessories  and  extra  comforts, 
goggles,  gloves,  and  caps,  $50  per  car,  or  $100.000,000 ; 
garage  charges  on  short  tours  (exclusive  of  gas  and  oil) 
$100  per  car  per  year,  or  $200,000,000;  repairs  made 
necessary  by  wear,  tear,  and  accident  (exclusive  of 
tires)  $50  per  car  per  year,  or  $100,000,000.  Total  run- 
uing  expenses  for  all  cars  in  use,  $730,000,000.  Add 
thereto  the  value  of  the  600,000  new  cars  purchased 
during  the  year,  at  an  average  price  of  $750,  or  $450,- 
000,000,  and  we  get  the  immense  total  of  $1, ISO, 000.000 
spent  in  a  single  year  (1915)  on  the  sport  of  motoring. 

But  it  is  not  all  “sport,”  for  thousands  of  cars, 
especially  those  owned  in  the  country,  are  run  for 
business,  as  fully  so  as  teams  of  farm  horses.  The 
modern  car  is  doing  practical  work,  leading  to  road 
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improvement  and.  perhaps  best  of  all,  mixing  the 
people  up  and  bringing  them  together  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  The  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  our 
readers  will  live  to  see  the  changes  which  are  to 
come  in  the  next  25  years.  When  we  consider  this 
development  of  the  motor  car  we  may  well  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  in  the  future. 

* 

NO  use  mentioning  the  Luther  Burbank  Society 
except  to  “point  a  moral.”  It  does  not  adorn 
any  tale.  On  page  1235  an  “Honorary  Member”  tells 
of  the  way  he  was  worked  for  $83 — which  he  did 
not  give  up.  Here  is  more  on  the  subject  from  a 
western  man : 

The  other  day  an  old  friend  was  here  and  I  showed 
him  the  picture  of  Luther  Burbank  taken  about  ’92 — 
modest,  humble,  an  honest  man  and  conscientious;  and 
later  I  showed  him  the  high-brow  pompadour  picture  of 
Luther,  of  today,  a  characteristic  pose.  What  a  trans¬ 
formation.  Luther  has  done  some  good  work,  but  he 
became  intoxicated  with  publicity  and  fame,  and  then 
comes  along  the  promoter — well,  you  know  the  rest. 
Often  I  get  letters  from  amateurs  who  write  that  they 
are  a  “member  of  the  Luther  Burbank  Royal  Society,” 
etc.,  and  often  I  meet  professional  men  who,  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  way,  tell  me  the  same  thing — “What  fools 
these  mortals  be.” 

It  teas  the  smoothest  proposition  that  ever  came 
along  the  big  road.  The  appeal  was  made  to  man’s 
vanity,  and  that  rarely  fails,  for  man  will  blow 
his  money  where  the  vane  points!  The  point  of  the 
moral  is  that  hereafter  when  some  stranger  ap¬ 
proaches  you  with  high  praise  of  your  beauty  and 
ability  make  a  violent  effort  to  forget  it.  Would 
jour  friends  ever  give  you  such  high  praise  unless 
tliej*  were  after  something?  Why  then  should 
strangers  pick  you  out  for  a  great  man.  James 
Russell  Lowell  said :  “One  thorn  of  experience  is 
worth  a  whole  wilderness  of  warning.”  As  for 
Mr.  Burbank’s  picture  we  might  refer  him  to  the 
Hope  Farm  man’s  remarks  on  “Beauty.” 

* 

I  am  wondering  if  I  have  not  qualified  for  member¬ 
ship  in  your  Apple  Consumers’  League?  Three  weeks 
ago  today  I  was  operated  on  in  this  hospital  for  chronic 
appendicitis.  This  morning  my  breakfast  tray  con¬ 
tained  a  baked  apple  which  I  ate  with  the  other  foods, 
At  ten  o’clock  I  ate  a  fresh  Autumn  Strawberry  apple, 
and  at  three  o’clock  I  ate  another,  while  for  supper, 
apple  sauce  was  served  with  other  foods.  Now,  if  a 
hospital  considers  the  King  of  Fruits  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  in  the  dietary  of  convalescing  patients  why 
should  not  apples  form  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
everyday  food  of  well  folks?  “An  apple  a  day  may 
keep  the  doctor  awray.”  a.  b.  katkamieil 

YOU  certainly  have  qualified  and  might  well 
serve  as  president  of  the  league.  If  the  apple 
will  nurse  a  man  back  to  health  it  may  well  be  used 
as  an  anchor  to  hold  health  when  once  acquired. 
Is  there  any  living  man  who  would  prefer  a  pill  to 
a  Baldwin  apple?  Of  all  the  fruits  which  come 
within  reach  of  man,  none  can  equal  the  apple.  It 
is  a  health  carrier,  a  comfort  convej'or.  It  can  be 
eaten  raw  or  cooked  in  a  dozen  different  ways — 
always  good,  always  refreshing,  always  promoting 
health.  “Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree,”  said  the 
poet,  and  thousands  have  followed  his  advice.  Now 
let  us  eat  the  apple  and  keep  ahead  of  the  planting. 
There  should  be  no  rest  in  the  campaign  until  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  eats  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  apples  a  day.  If  some  of  the  children 
are  too  young  to  eat  three  large  ones  there  are  a 
few  of  us  ready  to  eat  a  few  extra.  Eat  apples 
and  live. 


Brevities. 

A  way  without  a  will  is  wax. 

There  is  still  time  to  seed  rye  as  a  cover  crop. 

Name  a  case  where  it  paid  to  raise  the  daughter  of 
a  scrub  bull ! 

At  the  preseut  price  of  coru  the  grain  is  in  the 
“dough”  state  whenever  it  gets  hard. 

When  you  need  extra  covers  on  the  bed,  your  cows 
should  have  the  comfort  of  a  shed. 

In  time  of  trial  do  not  whine,  but  stand  up  straight 
and  show  your  spine. 

What  objection  to  feeding  from  the  silo  as  soon  as 
filling  is  ended? 

There  were  73.S67  pounds  of  human  hair  sent  out 
of  China  last  year.  This  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  pre¬ 
vious  yearly  exports.  In  former  years  the  Chinese  were 
cutting  off  their  queue  and  selling  the  hair. 

No  doubt  about  it,  we  have  all  got  to  realize  that 
better  packing  and  grading  are  necessary  in  order  to 
improve  on  market  chances. 

There  are  many  suggestions  about  putting  salt, 
charcoal  or  chemicals  in  the  silo.  Never  do  it.  Water 
may  sometimes  be  added  when  the  corn  is  dry,  but 
keep  the  chemicals  out — as  you  would  from  home- 
canned  goods. 

The  American  Genetic  Society  offered  a  prize  for  the 
largest  shade  tree  in  America.  It  went  to  a  sycamore 
at  Washington,  Ind. — 32  feet,  three  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  150  feet  tall.  The  tallest  tree  was  a  yellow 
poplar  in  North  Carolina — 396  feet,  while  a  white  birch 
in  Massachusetts  has  a  girth  of  10  feet  two  inches. 
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Review  of  the  Auction  Markets. 

RECENT  PRICES. — The  auction  market  had  about 
15  cars  of  State  fruit  last  week,  consisting  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches  and  grapes.  Apples  ranged  in 
prices  from  $1.50  to  $4  a  barrel,  according  to  quality. 
McIntosh  sold  up  to  $4  ;  and  Gravensteins  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  In  large  baskets  both  these  varieties  sold 
up  to  S5  and  95  cents  a  basket — about  three-quarters  of 
a  bushel.  Wealthy  brought  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Pears  cold 
from  $3  to  $5.50  a  barrel ;  plums  from  11  to  27  cents 
for  a  small  basket.  Peaches  sold  from  62%  to  75 
cents  for  the  bushel  basket;  and  Elberta  of  fair  quality 
and  condition  in  Jersey  baskets  from  25  to  45  cents  a 
basket. 

PEACH  SALES. — We  never  had  a  bigger  crop  of 
peaches  than  this  year,  yet  after  the  auction  sales 
began  in  New  York,  there  was  never  better  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  less  peaches  dumped,  or  less  refused  in  the 
terminals.  Though  the  volume  sent  the  auction  was 
comparatively  small,  it  was  enough  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mission  dealers  on  the  jump  and  on  good  behavior. 
To  keep  large  volumes  from  the  auction  they  had  to 
return  every  cent  and  in  some  cases  it  was  said  that 
even  more  than  the  actual  sale  was  returned  to  hold 
shippers.  If  the  auction  could  have  had  one-half  the 
fruit,  the  distribution  would  have  been  still  better  and 
prices  could  have  been  improved  by  the  larger  con¬ 
sumption.  If  the  auction  sales  ever  stop,  the  commis¬ 
sion  dealers  will  have  a  lot  to  make  up. 

EFFECT  OF  POOR  FRUIT. — Last  Tuesday  the 
auction  had  a  car  of  Greening  apples  containing  118 
barrels.  Three  barrels  were  taken  out  of  the  car  at 
random,  and  displayed  as  samples.  The  whole  car 
was  sold  on  the  showing  of  the  samples.  Two  of  these 
barrels  were  a  good  grade  of  fruit  all  through  the 
barrels.  The  third  was  equally  good  on  top,  but  six 
inches  down  were  a  lot  of  small,  under-size,  discolored 
apples,  not  fit  for  B  grade  in  either  size  nor  color. 
Buyers  had  to  guess  how  many  of  such  apples  were  in 
the  car.  Had  not  these  culls  appeared  the  apples 
would  have  sold  for  $3  to  $3.25.  They  sold  for  $2.50 
and  $2.45.  That  peck  of  culls  in  that  one  barrel  cost 
the  growers  at  least  50  cents  a  barrel  for  the  whole 
car. 

STORAGE.— There  is  some  cold  storage  space  now 
in  New  York.  The  warehouses  say  first  come  first 
served.  If  you  want  any  tell  the  Department  how 
much  to  reserve  for  you,  but  do  not  ship  for  storage 
until  advised  that  the  space  is  engaged.  We  can  also 
get  considerable  space  on  the  Erie  road  at  Elmira  and 
in  Rochester  and  Middleport. 

COMMISSION  MEN  AND  PRICES.— Is  it  any 
wonder  the  commission  dealers  are  mad?  In  August 
they  told  you  through  the  trade  press  that  grade  B 
would  be  $1.50  and  grade  A  $2  maximum  per  barrel 
for  this  year.  At  the  same  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  said 
the  A  grade  would  be  worth  $2.75  to  $3;  and  B  grade 
$2  to  $2.25.  Then  came  the  orchard  auction  sales  and 
prices  went  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  just  a  bit  better.  But  the 
dealers  have  other  cause  for  anger.  Other  years  they 
bought  on  secret  contracts,  and  having  secured  a  supply 
they  preferred  to  keep  the  market  to  themselves.  If  a 
grower  ventured  to  ship  afterwards,  he  got  a  lesson 
on  the  first  shipment  that  was  sufficient  for  himself  and 
his  neighbors  for  the  whole  season.  He  shipped  no 
more.  There  was  then  little  or  no  competition  with 
the  dealer  in  the  market,  and  he  could  charge  con¬ 
sumers  what  he  liked.  The  retail  price  was  often  five 
to  ten  times  the  price  paid  the  farmer.  This  year  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  maintains  an  open 
auction  market  where  any  grower  may  sell  his  apples 
to  the  highest  bidder  in  competition  with  the  dealer’s 
apples.  Isn’t  that  enough  to  make  a  dealer  angry? 

VALUE  OF  HIGHER  PRICE.— This  year  we  have 
4,000,000  barrels  of  apples  in  New  York  State.  If  the 
auction  sales  increased  the  price  75  cents  a  barrel,  the 
gain  to  growers  would  be  $3,000,000.  If  50  cents,  $2,- 
000,000.  If  25  cents,  the  gain  is  $1,000,000.  Anyway 
it  was  worth  while. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — To  be  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  wholesale  produce  trade,  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  has  moved  to  204  Franklin  Street, 
New  Y'ork  City.  It  is  in  the  building  with  the  auction 
rooms  and  the  Fruit  Auction  Company.  Anything 
good  to  eat  and  put  up  in  packages — not  bulk — may 
now  be  shipped  to  the  department  and  sold  at  auction. 
These  two  concerns  form  the  strongest  selling  agency 
in  the  country  for  the  sale  of  farm  produce. 

PRICE  STANDARDS. — Already  the  auction  sales 
are  setting  the  city  prices  for  apples.  Local  buyers  wait 
to  see  what  the  auction  prices  are  before  they  buy. 
When  obliged  to  buy  sooner,  they  base  the  price  to 
be  paid  on  the  auction  sales.  If  the  dealer  should  re¬ 
fuse  these  terms,  the  local  buyer  would  go  to  the  auc¬ 
tion.  These  local  buyers  do  not  sulk.  They  must  have 
fruit  for  people  to  eat.  They  go  where  they  can  get  it 
and  they  are  mighty  glad  to  have  a  second  source  of 
supply.  They  like  the  auction  because  they  know  what 
their  competitor  on  the  next  block  pays  as  well  as 
what  they  pay  themselves.  It  standardizes  prices 
again  and  having  bought  their  own  supply,  they  are 
going  to  bid  to  make  the  competitor  pay  as  much  as 
their  own  price.  The  auction  sale  is  the  shippers’ 
salvation. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPES.— The  heaviest  receipt  of 
California  grapes  for  the  season  arrived  last  week. 
Prices  went  as  low  as  80  cents  for  20-pound  boxes  of 
choice  Tokay  and  Malaga.  In  consequence  the  prices 


for  State  grapes  were  also  very  low,  running  as  low 
as  1%  to  two  cents  a  pound.  California  was  sending 
as  high  as  100  cars  a  day.  Last  week  being  the  heavi¬ 
est  for  California  shipments,  the  market  on  State 
grapes  should  improve  from  now  on. 

APPLE  PRICES. — While  only  fancy  or  A  grades 
will  bring  high  prices  there  is  a  good  demand  now  for 
all  grades  of  sound  merchantable  apples.  No  apples 
should  be  allowed  to  waste  this  year.  Keep  the  new 
address  of  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  in  mind 
— 204  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


Development  of  the  Auction  System. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  its  press,  the  produce  trade 
in  New  York  City  is  in  a  state  of  hysterical  consterna¬ 
tion.  Late  last  week  the  news  was  published  that  not 
a  single  bid  was  made  for  the  apples  offered  at  four 
Central  New  York  orchard  auction  sales,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  falling  on  their  knees  to  the  sulking  buyers 
who  have  been  roaming  the  orchards  all  Fall,  the 
growers  agreed  among  themselves  to  hold  the  apples 
and  ship  them  to  New  York  City  to  be  sold  at  auction, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  Published  with  this  report  was  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Commissioner  Dillon  in  which  he  said  in 
part : 

The  50,000  barrels  of  apples  from  Central  New  York 
will  not  be  shipped  in  one  lot,  but  will  move  in  given 
quantities  in  regular  shipments  and  all  will  be  sold 
at  auction  in  New  York.  If  the  dealers  and  buyers 
refuse  to  buy  at  an  open  market  and  standardize  prices, 
I  will  put  the  apples  into  the  retail  stores  in  Greater 
New  York  without  their  going  through  the  hands  of  a 
dealer.  This  movement  for  the  sale  of  apples  at  auc¬ 
tion  is  a  farmer’s  proposition  and  not  one  of  the  State. 
The  State  is  only  helping  the  farmer.  They  are  or¬ 
ganizing  and  the  work  along  this  line  has  just  begun. 
The  farmers  have  the  apples  and  the  people  want  them. 
They  and  this  Department  have  no  desire  to  disturb' 
the  general  methods  of  distributing  apples.  The  dealers 
have  had  the  first  chance  to  buy  them  in  the  orchards 
at  public  sale.  They  will  have  the  first  chance  to  buy 
the  apples  in  the  open  market  at  the  city  auctions. 
If,  however,  the  dealers  refuse  to  buy  the  apples  in  the 
orchard  and  at  the  city  auctions,  I  propose  to  find  a 
way  of  getting  the  apples  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  without  a  dealer  touching  them. 

The  alarm  that  the  above  declaration  created  in  the 
ranks  of  the  commission  dealers  may  be  judged  from 
the  accompanying  editorial  in  the  same  paper.  Listen 
to  this : 

We  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  merchants  whose 
business  already  is  being  injured,  and  will  be  wholly 
ruined  in  the  event  of  the  Commissioner’s  success,  take 
serious  note  of  this  matter.  In  our  opinion,  the  day 
for  dismissing  the  Commissioner  with  a  pooh-pooh  has 
passed.  Even  should  his  far-reaching  schemes  as  out¬ 
lined  be  doomed  to  failure,  the  attempt  to  carry  them 
out  within  the  next  30  days  will  constitute  a  serious 
disturbance  of  business  conditions. 

Is  the  State  of  New  York  legally  going  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  merchandise  business?  Does  the  statute  creating 
the  Commissioner’s  office  give  him  authority  to  com¬ 
mit  the  State  to  merchandise?  In  short,  is  it  legal  to 
use  the  taxpayers’  money  against  a  very  considerable 
body  of  the  taxpayers  themselves? 

Is  it  not  time  that  these  questions  were  thrashed  out 
before  the  courts  and  permanently  decided?  Why  not 
go  before  a  judge  and  ask  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  Commissioner  from  further  activity,  until  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  his  powers  and  the  legality  of  his 
actions  are  officially  adjudicated?  We  believe  that  pro¬ 
duce  merchants  of  New  York  ought  to  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  under  serious  consideration. 

Did  men  ever  make  themselves  more  ridiculous? 
They  started  out  by  publishing  that  $2  a  barrel  would 
be  the  high  price  for  apples  to  the  grower  this  year. 
They  bought  as  low  as  90  cents,  and  in  no  case  offered 
more  than  $2.  Before  they  had  time  for  organized  op¬ 
position  these  orchard  auction  sales  were  held ;  and  the 
price  established  at  $2.75  up  to  $3.40  per  barrel  by 
independent  buyers,  who  were  called  pikers  and  traitors 
by  the  old  dealers.  By  the  time  the  next  four  sales 
were  held,  they  had  time  to  bring  pressure  to  bear,  and 
not  a  single  bid  was  made  at  any  of  the  four  sales, 
though  buyers  were  on  the  ground.  Now  they  are  to 
have  one  more  opportunity  to  buy  the  apples  at  public 
auction  in  New  York,  and  if  they  refuse  again  to  bid 
for  them  the  apples  will  be  sold  direct  to  the  small 
grocer  at  first  cost,  through  properly  organized  agen¬ 
cies.  No  dealer  will  need  to  touch  them.  One  hundred 
thousand  farmers  in  the  State  approve  the  plan.  Thirty 
thousand  dealers  want  the  fruit  this  way.  Ten  mil¬ 
lion  consumers  hail  the  innovation  with  delight.  But 
two  or  three  hundred  commission  dealers  say  it  must 
not  be.  They  will  ask  the  court  to  refuse  to  let  New 
York  people  eat  apples  until  it  passes  through  their 
hands  on  their  own  terms  and  in  a  way  that  no  one 
can  know  what  the  real  price  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
Farmers  want  to  elevate  the  sale  of  apples  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  business.  The  courts  are  now  to  be  invoked  to 
maintain  the  traffic  on  the  basis  of  a  vested  personal 
right.  Nothing  short  of  desperation  could  suggest  such 
a  proceeding. 

The  commission  dealers  and  food  speculators  are 
fooling  themselves.  Neither  the  producer  nor  consumer 
is  at  all  dependent  on  them,  and  least  of  all  the 
farmer.  The  dealers  have  an  opportunity  to  perform 
a  useful  economic  service.  If  they  would  work  on  a 
fair  basis,  open  and  aboveboard  in  daylight,  they  could 
take  the  food  product  from  the  farm  and  take  it  to 
the  grocers  for  distribution  to  the  consumer,  and  per¬ 
form  a  real  service.  Even  the  supposedly  respectable  and 
honest  element  of  the  trade  prefer  to  sulk  rather  than 
buy  and  sell  in  the  open  where  prices  and  grades  are 
standardized.  They  have  their  privilege,  but  they 
must  not  be  surprised  if  people  refused  to  go  hungry, 
and  get  their  food  supply  through  other  hands.  Numer- 
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ons  farm  organizations  are  already  selling  the  produce 
of  their  members  direct,  and  it  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  for  apple  growers  to  furnish  a  steady 
supply  and  put  their  fruit  directly  into  the  hands  of 
retailers.  The  conviction  that  it  can  be  done  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  admonition  to  the  dealers  that  it  is 
no  longer  safe  to  pooh-pooh  the  Commissioner. 


The  New  York  Cherry  Business. 

I  note  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  concerning  cher¬ 
ries  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  and  would  like  more  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  industry 
is  handled  there.  Sour  cherries  are  being  raised  here 
quite  extensively,  there  being  about  4,000  or  5,000  acres 
set  out,  of  which  only  a  very  small  amount  is  in  full 
bearing.  About  100  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped  out 
during  the  past  season,  but  there  is  no  local  canning 
so  far.  Can  you  advise  what  price  growers  receive 
for  cherries  from  the  canning  factories?  How  is  the 
picking  handled  and  how  much  is  paid  for  picking? 
We  pay  1%  cent  per  quart,  and  all  fruit  is  shipped 
in  16-quart  cases,  for  which  we  receive  $1.15  to  $1.25 
f.o.b.  our  station.  How  does  this  price  compare  with 
New  York  canning  prices?  b.  j. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

The  canning  factories  are  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  disposition  of  the  immense  sour  cherry  crop  of  this 
section.  The  factories  now  are  located  in  every  cherry 
section,  and  in  the  Lake  Ontario  district  one  every  five 
or  six  miles  can  be  found.  This  season,  which  could 
hardly  be  called  an  average  one,  the  factories  paid  from 
3%  to  four  cents  per  pound  for  the  fruit.  Usually  this 
price  would  be  called  a  trifle  low,  as  for  many  seasons 
the  factory  price  has  ruled  around  five  cents  or  better. 
This  year,  however,  an  immense  crop  favored  Western 
New  York  and  every  grower  having  trees  had  a  crop. 
For  harvesting  the  fruit  the  growers  pay  from  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  to  one  cent  per  pound,  according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  tree.  Most  of  the  trees  can  bo 
reached  by  a  small  step-ladder,  such  as  could  be  easily 
handled  by  a  woman.  On  most  of  the  larger  tracts 
containing  large  blocks  of  young  trees  a  straight  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  rate  prevailed.  At  this  rate  one  with 
nimble  hands  can  make  good  daily  wages  during  the 
season.  When  shipped  to  any  distance  the  eight-pound 
basket  is  commonly  used  in  express  forwardings.  Thei’e 
have  been  instances  here  this  year  where  such  ship¬ 
ments  netted  from  40  to  60  cents  per  basket.  One 
prominent  grower  released  the  bulk  of  his  crop  in 
express  lots,  netting  nearly  four  cents  per  pound  for 
the  season’s  production.  There  has  been  some  talk 
of  handling  the  fruit  in  the  frozen  state,  this  condi¬ 
tion  continuing  until  l-eceived  by  the  confectionery  and 
baking  interests,  but  as  yet  the  idea  is  thought  to  be 
in  its  infancy.  It  would  prove  utterly  unadaptable 
where  the  goods  were  to  lie  around  out  of  refrigeration 
before  being  used.  a.  h.  p. 


New  York  State  News. 

THE  PUBLIC  MARKET  IN  OLEAN.— A  good 
many  cities  have  tried  in  one  way  or  another  the  pub¬ 
lic  market  experiment  with  varying  success.  Olcan  i3 
one  of  the  cities  that  has  made  the  experiment  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  17  years  ago  the  city  tried  the  plan  of  a 
public  curb  market  but  it  was  a  failure  largely  because 
no  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  producers  and  the 
housewives.  That  matter  was  attended  to  at  the  outset 
this  time,  the  public  markets  of  some  of  the  larger  cities 
were  studied  and  about  a  year  ago  an  active  campaign 
was  started  to  interest  producers  within  a  radius  of 
15  miles,  and  this  being  done  and  the  committee  being 
assured  that  it  would  have  plenty  of  produce  on  hand 
for  sale,  the  market  question  was  taken  up  with  the 
housewives.  It  was  on  August  15  of  this  year  that  the 
scheme  was  launched  with  17  producers  on  the  curb. 
The  next  morning  there  were  43  and  the  third  morn¬ 
ing  57  who  came  out  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  The  plan 
has  grown  in  favor  and  attendance  every  market  day 
and  on  Saturday  of  about  two  weeks  ago  120  producers 
backed  their  wagons  upon  the  market  and  furnished 
produce  to  over  4,000  buyers.  Market  mornings  are 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  from  8.30  to  10.30.  The  lo¬ 
cal  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Farm  Bureau  are 
to  be  credited  with  the  establishment  of  this  public 
enterprise. 

1IOP  GROWERS  QUIT  THE  BUSINESS.— It  is 
said  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  hop  growers  of 
Central  New  York  who  have  been  in  the  business  of 
hop  growing  for  some  years  back  have  gone  out  of  the 
business  within  the  past  year  or  two.  Many  more  will 
follow  this  year.  It  is  stated  that  in  two  towns  250 
acres  were  not  harvested  this  year  because  they  were 
not  worth  it  and  several  hundred  acres  more  that 
were  picked  were  scarcely  worth  the  labor.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  none  made  the  business  pay. 
It  would  seem  that  those  who  were  willing  to  go  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  spraying  will  find  the  busi¬ 
ness  not  altogether  unprofitable  but  many  preferred  to 
take  a  chance  on  the  weather  and  with  the  insects  and 
did  not  spray  and,  hence,  had  no  crop.  One  man  who 
has  grown  hops  from  boyhood  let  his  entire  crop  of 
fifty  acres  hang  on  the  vines  where  the  blue  and  black 
mold  had  hit  them  so  hard  that  they  were  practically 
worthless.  Ou  the  other  hand  another  grower  har¬ 
vested  one  of  the  largest  crops  on  record  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  but  he  attended  to  the  business  of  spraying. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  FEES  NOT  TO  BE  CHANGED.— A 
proposition  has  been  submitted  to  a  mail  vote  this  Sum¬ 
mer  as  to  reducing  the  fee  for  membership  in  the  club 
to  $50.  It  has  been  $100.  The  constitution  of  the  club 
requires  that  three-fourths  of  the  members  voting  must 
approve  such  a  change  but  the  vote  was  as  follows: 
Against,  219.  In  favor,  145.  Number  not  voting  190. 
Consequently  no  change  will  be  made. 

CATTLE  AMPHITHEATRE. — Work  will  be  begun 
soon  on  a  $3,000  amphitheatre  to  be  used  in  judging 
cattle  on  the  Syracuse  University  stock  farm.  The 
structure  will  be  enclosed  and  will  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  700  or  800  persons.  There  will  be  a  large 
show  ring  in  the  center  for  demonstration  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  college  of  agriculture.  Two  recent  gifts  amounting 
to  $26,000  from  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  will  be  used  for 
farm  improvements  and  for  laboratory  equipment. 

J.  W.  D. 
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THE  RU  RAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Lines  for  the  Present  Time. 

God  save  the  State,  from  open  foe  with¬ 
out, 

And  mordant  envy  or  rtie  tiger  rage, 
And  from  the  drifting  wintriness  of  Doubt 

That  ehills  the  twilight  of  a  wearied 
age. 

God  save  the  State,  from  hidden  foe 
within, 

The  Summer  passion  of  the  swaying 
heart, 

Mercurial  and  clamorous  to  win 

The  shadowy  victory  of  camp  or  mart ! 

God  save  the  State,  for  learning’s  noble 
strife — - 

To  couple  kingdoms  by  electric  breath, 
To  push  the  frontier  boundary  of  life 

One  pillar  toward  the  snow-demesne  of 
Death ! 

God  save  the  State,  by  men  of  ampler 
mind, 

The  almoners  of  charity  and  good, 

By  those  who  orient  to  humankind 

The  sunlight  of  the  nearing  brother¬ 
hood. 

— Ernest  Neal  Lyon  in  the  Independent. 

* 

Here  is  a  New  England  recipe  for  suc¬ 
cotash  :  Prepare  a  dozen  ears  of  corn  by 
splitting  the  grains  and  scraping  them, 
then  add  a  lump  of  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  cup  of 
cream  and  a  half  cup  of  milk  ;  stew  in 
double  boiler  15  minutes.  Have  ready  a 
quart  of  freshly  boiled  Lima  beans,  drain 
them  and  add  to  the  corn.  Fry  two  slices 
of  pickled  pork  that  has  been  diced  a  crisp 
brown  and  add  them  with  the  fat  to  the 
succotash. 

* 

One  of  the  useful  and  inexpensive  gifts 
for  a  new  baby  is  a  large  square  of  wash¬ 
ing  net  to  throw  over  the  carriage  or  crib, 
to  protect  the  baby  from  flies  or  mosqui¬ 
toes.  Brussels  net  edged  with  wash  lace  is 
often  used,  sometimes  decorated  with  rib¬ 
bon  flowers  at  the  corners.  The  Brussels 
net  launders  so  well  that  it  may  always 
be  kept  clean  and  fresh,  whereas  white 
mosquito  net  soon  looks  stringy.  More 
elaborate  are  “crib  veils”  of  white  square 
meshed  filet  net,  with  a  little  cross-stitch 
pattern  in  colored  silk  at  each  corner,  and 
a  cross-stitch  border. 

* 

Tiie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  recently  issued  a  bulletin  for  farm 
women  on  “Canning  of  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
tables.”  In  it  we  find  the  following  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  canning  windfall  apples 
whole :  Choose  firm,  ripe  apples.  Re¬ 
move  cores  and  all  blemishes.  Blanch  for 
five  minutes  in  boiling  water.  Plunge 
into  cold  water.  Pack  in  glass  jars  or  tin 
cans  and  fill  with  very  thin  syrup  or  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Adjust  top  and  rubber  on 
glass  can  and  partially  seal.  Sterilize  for 
15  minutes  in  water  bath,  remove  jars, 
tighten  covers  and  invert  to  cool.  These 
apples  may  be  used  for  baking,  dumplings, 
etc.  The  same  bulletin  says  that  sour 
plums,  gooseberries  or  rhubarb  may  be 
canned  in  cold  water.  Pack  fruits  in 
sterile  jars,  cover  with  cold  water  for 
several  minutes,  drain,  cover  with  fresh 
cold  water,  and  seal.  The  large  amount 
of  acid  in  these  fruits  prevents  the  growth 
of  yeasts  and  molds. 

* 

Judging  from  the  nostrums  and  pan¬ 
aceas  offered,  one-half  of  our  women  are 
burdened  by  too  much  flesh,  while  the 
other  half  is  lamenting  the  possession  of 
too  little.  There  is  still  another  class, 
however ;  those  whose  time  has  been  so 
much  taken  up  by  constant  work  that 
they  have  never  given  themselves  a 
thought,  and  have  thus  allowed  figure, 
complexion,  hair  and  teeth  to  deteriorate. 
No  one  expects  a  middle-aged  woman  to 
look  like  a  girl,  but  middle  age  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  and  one  is  certainly 
entitled  to  make  the  most  cf  it.  A  woman 
who  has  neglected  herself  for  years  can¬ 
not  expect  to  regain  youthful  beauty  by  a 
quick  course  of  treatment,  or  by  pathetic 
attempts  at  artificial  adornment.  One 
of  our  friends  who  worked  in  a  philan¬ 
thropic  settlement  in  this  city  told  us  of 
seeing  a  large  class  of  poor  women  from 
the  tenements  taking  a  lesson  in  physical 
culture.  They  were  poor,  drudging  moth 
ers.  their  sagging,  stooping  figures  shape¬ 
less  from  hard  work  and  maternity,  but 
they  were  hopefully  going  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  exercises  to  reduce  waist  and  hips. 
Our  friend  said  the  hopelessness  of  it 
moved  her  to  tears.  We  did  not  take  that 
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view ;  W’e  admired  the  hope  and  courage 
that  had  kept  alive  a  little  spark  of  fem¬ 
inine  vanity  in  their  struggling  lives,  and 
though  it  is  not  likely  any  of  them  re¬ 
gained  the  coveted  figure,  they  certainly 
gained  cheer  from  the  exercise.  The  use 
of  simple  setting-up  exercises  would  often 
remedy  certain  digestive  troubles,  and 
there  are  many  mature  women  who  might 
well  adopt  something  of  the  sort.  Of 
course,  there  is  never  time  for  it,  and  it 
seems  rather  childish — and  yet  how 
cheery  it  would  be,  in  the  dark  days  of 
Winter,  to  meet  with  other  women  occa¬ 
sionally  for  these  exercises,  especially 
with  the  stimulus  of  music  harmonizing 
with  the  rhythmic  movements. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

China  hooks  for  hanging  up  wet  clothes 
cost  10  cents  each ;  such  a  hook  may  be 
found  convenient  in  the  bathroom. 

A  reel  knife  sharpener  that  hangs  on 
the  wall  has  an  emery  strop  on  a  roll ; 
price  50  cents. 

Among  kindergarten  materials,  suitable 
for  starting  the  little  ones  at  home  as  well 
as  at  school  are  sewing  cards  in  assorted 
colors,  set  of  100  19  cents  a  package. 
Weaving  papers  size  7x7  inches,  in  pack¬ 
ages  and  assorted  colors,  14  cents  a  pack¬ 
age.  Transparent  tracing  paper  is  put  up 
in  tablets,  two  sizes,  14  and  24  cents. 
Colored  tablets  for  number  work,  150 
squares  in  various  colors,  are  29  cents. 
Knitting  outfits  for  the  old-fashioned 
spool  knitting  are  nine  cents.  A  begin¬ 
ner’s  clay  set,  containing  modeling  clay  in 
five  different  colors,  modeling  tools  and  in¬ 
struction  book  is  49  cents,  and  would  give 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  many  young 
people.  Modeling  clay  in  assorted  colors 
costs  29  cents  a  pound.  Pastel  wax 
crayons  in  various  colors  are  12  cents  a 
dozen. 

Kindergarten  chairs  of  durable  hard 
wood  with  bent  backs  are  made  in  three 
sizes,  10,  12  and  14  inches  high ;  price, 
varnished  in  natural  color,  89  cents.  Kin¬ 
dergarten  tables  are  accurately  ruled  in 
one  inch  squares  of  enamel,  and  are  made 


in  three  sizes;  6  feet  by.  16  inches,  $7.89, 
3  feet  by  16  inches,  $5.79,  and  30x30 
inches,  $5.39. 

Baby  flouncings  are  shown  in  nainsook, 
27  inches  wide.  Down  one  side  is  a  de¬ 
sign  in  fine  embroidery  and  a  tliree-inch 
frill  of  embroidery  joined  to  the  material 
by  open  hemming.  This  flouncing  is  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  for  infants’  dresses, 

1  | 

Embroidery  Designs 


|  No.  896  is  n  design  for  embroidering  an  = 
|  infant’s  coat  and  cap. 

I  The  scalloped  edges  are  to  be  padded  and  1 
I  buttonholed.  The  stems  are  to  be  outlined  | 
|  and  the  remainder  of  the  designs  can  be  1 
I  worked  either  solidly  or  as  eyelets.  Price  of  I 
|  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 
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making  a  handsome  skirt ;  the  effect  is 
much  better  than  where  an  ordinary  em¬ 
broidered  flouncing  is  used.  We  have  seen 
nice  baby  flouncing  for  50  and  75  cents  a 
yard.  Most  of  the  stores  have  little  em¬ 
broidered  yokes  ready  to  set  in  infants’ 
robes,  costing  from  25  cents  each  up. 

The  new  waists  of  plaid  silk  are  very 
attractive,  some  attractive  models  cost¬ 
ing  from  $2.98  to  $5.98.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  color  combinations  in  these  tar¬ 


tans.  The  waists  are  usually  plain  tail¬ 
ored  style,  with  a  little  decoration  in  the 
way  of  buttons  or  pipings.  Some  are 
made  up  in  combinations  of  plaid  taffeta 
and  plain  messaline  of  harmonizing  color, 
giving  a  bolero  effect. 

Carrying  out  the  Russian  styles  shown 
in  new  suits,  we  see  high  boots  of  fine  kid, 
banded  at  the  tops  with  fur.  These  are 
the  Russian  boot,  with  a  seam  down  the 
front  right  to  the  toe,  and  a  loose  top 
that  wrinkles  at  the  ankle.  Some  seen  in 
a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  were  of  royal  pur¬ 
ple  or  Russian  green  kid,  with  bands  of 
otter.  These  fur  bands  are  made  to  clasp 
around  top  of  other  high  shoes,  such, 
bands  in  skunk  being  $3.50  a  pair. 

How  to  Place  the  Lamps. 

Several  times  in  my  life  I  have  been 
obliged  to  accept  the  kindly  favors  of 
kerosene,  rather  than  gas  or  electricity, 
for  illumination — and  it  has  not  always 
been  on  the  farm  at  that-  Moreover,  no 
matter  how  many  “inverted  high-lows”  I 
have  of  the  one,  nor  how  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  bulbs  and  mantles  for  the  other 
convenient  light,  I  still  prefer  the  soft, 
steady  blaze  from  my  good  old  oil  lamp, 
to  read  or  write  by ;  therefore  I  have 
studied  lamps. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  where  “safety 
first” — and  all  the  time — should  be  a  fun¬ 
damental  consideration,  especially  if  there 
are  children,  or  nervous,  clumsy,  or  dim- 
sighted  grownups  in  the  family,  and  most 
of  us  come  under  one  of  these  heads ; 
therefore  the  lamp  must  have  a  good,  sub¬ 
stantial  place  to  sit,  so  that  no  childish 
accident,  no  awkward  misstep,  no  failing 
sight  or  trembling  hand,  will  cause  an  up¬ 
set,  which  might  result  in  a  blaze — more 
people  losing  their  heads  in  a  blaze  than 
in  almost  any  other  form  of  misfortune. 

For  the  same  reason  the  lamp  must  not 
be  placed  near  curtains,  draperies,  nor 
anything  which  a  breeze  might  blow  info 
the  flame.  I  have  seen  many  real  disas¬ 
ters  invited  by  these  two  forms  of  care¬ 
lessness,  and  the  invitation  was  promptly 
accepted !  “Preventable  accidents”  are 
not  accidents ;  they  are  crimes.  Safety  to 


What  makes  Caruso  the 
greatest  of  all  tenors? 

His  wonderful  voice  and  his  superb 
interpretations. 

What  makes  the  Victrola  the 
greatest  of  all  musical  instruments? 

Its  wonderful  lifelike  tone  and  its 
ability  to  adapt  the  renditions  of  all 
artists  to  the  acoustic  conditions  of  any 
room  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  artists’  interpretations. 


©  Underwood 
&  Underwood1 


Caruso  listening  to  himself 
on  the  Victrola 


The  Victor  Record  by  Caruso,  Farrar,  Gluck, 

McCormack,  Schumann-Heink,  or  any  other  artist  is 
true  to  the  very  life — with  all  the  beauty  of  shading  and  individuality  of  expression  as 
sung  or  played  by  the  artists  themselves. 

It  is  perfect  musically  but — it  must  be  adapted  to  the  acoustic  limitations  of  any 
room,  and  that  is  accomplished  by  the  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  and  the 
modifying  doors  of  the  Victrola. 

And  what  is  extremely  important,  it  is  done  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  artists*  interpretations. 

You  have  your  choice  of  the  full-tone  needle,  the  half-tone  needle,  or  the  fibre 
needle,  to  suit  the  individuality  of  each  record  to  its  particular  acoustic  surroundings. 
With  the  modifying  doors  of  the  Victrola  you  still  further  control  the  volume  of  tone, 

and  get  the  utmost  enjoyment  from  every  record. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  these  important  Victrola 
features  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great 
variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $300. 

Write  to  us  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs  and  names  and  addresses  of  Victor 
dealers  nearest  you. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records 
demonstrated  at  all 
dealers  on  the  28th 
of  each  month. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Victrola 
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the  lamp  is  next  followed  by  safety  to 
other  surroundings  than  draperies — as  in 
front  of  a  glass,  on  a  dresser  or  mantel ; 
too  near  to  wood,  as  under  a  mantel,  these 
positions  also  spelling  danger. 

Where,  then?  Generally,  against  the 
wall,  except  such  hand  lamps  as  are  used 
for  carrying  from  room  to  room,  and  the 
hanging  lamp  which — suspended  from  the 
ceiling— makes  the  dining  table  look  like 
a  new  edition  of  comfort,  as  compared 
with  the  one  that  stands  on  the  table, 
throwing  a  fitful  glare  in  the  face  of  those 
who  surround  it.  A  hanging  lamp  over 
the  table  in  the  living  room  transforms 
that  room,  also,  and  is  very  satisfactory. 

For  the  hand  lamp  to  be  carried  about  I 
would  substitute  one  of  the  small  “fairy" 
lamps  that  hang  against  the  wall,  and 
generate  gas,  burning  slowly  and  with 
that  “dim  religious  light”  which  is  plenty 
in  a  room  that  is  not  in  use  for  sewing, 
writing,  reading,  etc.  I  sent  one  (it  cost. 
30  cents  at  a  department  store)  to  a 
friend  who  was  summering  in  her  country 
home,  for  her  bathroom,  and  she  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  several  more,  for  the  halls, 
stairway  and  piazza. 

Hut  the  placing  of  the  lamp  may  mean 
something  else  besides  safety — conven¬ 
ience  and  economy.  The  rooms  at  the 
farm  were  so  located  that  when  I  put  a 
good  bracket  lamp  in  the  right  place,  it 
lighted  the  living  room,  pantry,  dining 
room,  and  stairway — though  another  (a 
hanging  lamp)  had  to  be  used  for  read¬ 
ing  and  sewing. 

In  one  of  my  city  homes,  before  the  gas 
mains  were  ready,  a  bracket  lamp  lighted 
the  hall,  two  bedrooms,  and  the  library ; 
none  of  them,  except  the  hall,  were  lighted 
well  enough  to  work  by,  but  all  of  them 
well  enough  to  get  about  in.  All  my 
bracket  lamps  had  “silverine”  reflectors 
that  cost  a  quarter  each,  and  greatly  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  candle-power  of  each  lamp,  for 
illuminating  purposes.  They  also  had 
shades,  as  the  hanging  lamps  had,  to  be 
used  when  one  wanted  to  sew  or  do  other 
close  work. 

Study  your  location  to  see  where  you 
can  get  the  most  for  your  money,  and  in 
placing  your  lamps,  remember  that  a  high 
light  is  best  for  illumination — even  if  it  is 
only  on  a  mantel,  sideboard,  or  dresser ; 
but  a  lower,  hanging  lamp  is  best  for  sew¬ 
ing,  reading,  etc.  Any  hanging  lamp, 
even  in  a  hall,  should  be  over  a  table  to 
prevent  accidents. 

I  have  found  a  door  frame,  the  jamb  on 
the  open  side,  a  very  reliable  place  for 
the  bracket  lamp,  and  I  select  the  door 
from  whose  angle  the  greatest  space  can 
be  lighted,  in  the  most  rooms ;  for  even 
a  lamp  may  be  made  “efficient”  or  other¬ 
wise  in  these  very  strenuous  times. 

LUCY  A.  YENDES. 


THE  HU  R-A.L,  HEW- YORKER 


kernels  from  12  ears  of  corn ;  chop  three 
peppers.  Mix  all  together.  Mix  with 
them  a  little  celery  seed ;  grated  horse 
radish,  or  both  if  liked,  though  neither  are 
needed  to  insure  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  relish.  Bring  two  quarts  of  vinegar 
to  boiling  heat ;  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard  that  has 
been  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  vine¬ 
gar.  Pour  this  hot  dressing  over  the  mix¬ 
ture  ;  stir  until  well  mixed ;  put  in  glass 
jars,  or  small  jars. 

Pepper  Hash. — Wash  and  dry  five  large 
green  peppers  and  one  red  one,  remove 
seeds  and  chop  shells  quite  fine ;  chop  fine 
a  good-sized  cabbage,  and  place  with  the 
peppers  in  a  bowl,  mixing  well.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  brown  mustard  seed, 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

|  In  ordering  patterns,  always  give  1 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


!  8747— Child’s  Over- 
=  alls  With  Blouse,  2 

1  to  6  years. 


|  8765 — E  n  v  e  1  o  p  © 

|  Chemise  for  Misses 
|  and  Small  Women, 
|  16  and  18  years. 


Reading  for  Parents. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  suggests  the  following  books  for  pa¬ 
rental  reading : 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature,  by  Elizabeth 
Harrington-  This  gives  the  kindergarten 
idea  of  child  development,  mental,  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual. 

Childhood,  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Birney. 
This  discusses  education,  amusements, 
physical  and  moral  care,  character  build¬ 
ing,  manners,  children’s  reading,  obedience 
and  punishment,  etc. 

The  Care  of  the  Baby,  by  .T.  P.  Crozier 
Griffith,  M.  D.  Practical  suggestions  for 
the  management  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Studies  in  Child  Development,  by  Julia 
Clark  Hallam.  This  divides  child  life 
into  periods,  and  discusses  mental,  moral 
and  physical  growth  of  each  period. 

The  Development  of  the  Child,  by  Na¬ 
than  Oppenheim.  This  discusses  heredity 
and  environment,  the  primary  school, 
spiritual  training,  the  child  criminal,  the 
profession  of  maternity. 


I:  8764 — Girl’s  Dress, 
1  With  or  Without 
|  Yoke,  8  to  14  years. 


8751 — Coat  Dress,  s 
34  to  44  bust. 


Corn  Relish ;  Pepper  Recipes. 

Will  you  please  give  some  recipes  to 
make  corn  relish?  I  would  also  like  to 
know  how  to  stuff  peppers,  and  other 
ways  of  using  peppers.  I  had  your  valu¬ 
able  Rural  Cook  Book,  but  in  moving  lost 
it-  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  another 
one?  mbs.  J.  c.  w. 

The  Rural  Cook  Book  is  now  out  of 
print,  the  whole  edition  being  exhausted. 
The  following  recipes  are  given  in  this 
book : 

Corn  Relish. — Chop  one  head  of  cab¬ 
bage;  sprinkle  over  it  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  Cut  the 


=  Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and  i 
1  Tg£er  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW-  I 
=  A.NCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of  = 
=  small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a  I 
|  seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the  S 
s  basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line  1 
|  are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern.  I 

three  tablespooufuls  of  salt  and  enough 
good  cider  vinegar  to  cover  the  whole. 
Stir  well  together  and  put  into  pickle  bot¬ 
tles.  Ready  for  use  in  two  days,  or  will 
keep  for  Winter  use. 

Pepper  Mangoes. — Two  dozen  full-grown 
pods  of  red  pepper.  Cut  out  the  stems 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  scrape  out  the 
seeds-  Lay  the  pods  in  brine  and  let  soak 
for  24  hours.  Drain.  Make  a  dressing 
of  finely  chopped  cabbage,  enough  to  fill 
the  peppers,  seasoned  with  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  salt  and  pulverized  mustard 
seed,  one  teaspoonful  of  grated  horse  rad¬ 
ish,  one  teaspoon  ful  of  black  pepper  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  made  mustard.  When 
well  mixed  stuff  the  peppers,  sew  the 
stems  on  with  a  coarse  thread,  pack  in  a 


stone  jar,  cover  with  strong  vinegar  and 
let  stand  two  weeks  before  using. 

Pickled  Peppers. — Put  two  dozen  green 
peppers  in  a  bowl  and  pour  over  them  a 
very  strong  brine.  Put  a  weight  over 
them  to  keep  them  under  the  water  and 
let  them  lie  for  two  days.  Drain  them, 
make  a  small  incision  in  the  side  of  each 
to  let  out  the  water,  wipe  them  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  put  them  in  a  stone  jar, 
with  one-half  ounce  of  whole  allspice,  one- 
half  ounce  of  whole  cloves  and  a  small 
lump  of  alum.  Pour  cold  vinegar  over 
them  and  tie  paraffin  paper  securely  over 
the  jar.  Pickled  in  this  way  the  peppers 
should  preserve  their  color. 

Pepper  Relish. — Remove  the  seeds  from 
six  large  green  peppers  and  one  red  bell 
pepper,  and  chop  the  peppers  fine.  Mix 
the  peppers  with  a  finely  minced  head  of 
cabbage.  Turn  in  a  little  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  cupful  of  salt,  a  full  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoon  fills  of  mustard 
seed  and  nice  cider  vinegar  enough  to 
cover  the  mixture.  Stir  thoroughly  and 
bottle. 


8769 — Tunic  Skirt,  I 
24  to  30  waist. 


8759— Girl’s  Rus-  I 
aian  Dress,  10  to  14  s 
years. 


A  Chocolate  Cake  from  Hawaii. 

On  page  1019  R.  T.  C-  asks  for  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  “a  light  layer  cake  to  put  choco¬ 
late  icing  on.”  May  I  suggest  this  one, 
which  I  have  found  very  satisfactory : 

Old  Reliable — One-half  cup  butter,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  1 %  cups  flour,  one 
heaping  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-half 
cup  milk,  flavoring  to  taste  (I  use  va¬ 
nilla),  one-half  cup  chopped  nuts,  if  de¬ 
sired  (I  have  never  used  them).  Can  be 
used  as  cup  cakes,  layer  cakes  and  loaf 
cakes.  I  got  this  from  the  “Maui  New3,” 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  on  the 
Island  of  Maui,  Hawaii.  I  always  use  a 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  any  cake. 
I  sift  the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
three  times.  Cream  butter;  add  sugar 
gradually  ;  then  add  the  beaten  eggs  and 
the  milk.  Finally  stir  in  the  sifted  flour. 
Have  the  oven  hot,  and  bake  from  30  to 
40  minutes. 

For  the  icing  I  use  this:  Two  squares 
unsweetened  chocolate,  one  cup  powdered 
sugar  (I  use  fine  granulated),  three 
tablespoons  milk,  yolk  of  one  egg,  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Melt  chocolate  over 
hot  water,  add  one-half  the  sugar,  and 
milk ;  add  remaining  sugar  and  yolk  oi 
egg;  then  cook  in  double  boiler  until  ic 
thickens,  stirring  constantly  at  first  that 
mixture  may  be  perfectly  smooth.  Cool 
slightly,  flavor  and  spread,  mbs.  e.  c.  m. 


Save  Stove  Money 

Get  your  stove  at  first  hand— di¬ 
rect  from  the  factory— and  save  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  profits.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed — backed  by  59  years’  reputation. 

Factory  Prices--$5  to  $23  Saved 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

Select  from  a  big  line  of  up-to-date  models  with 
all  the  latest  work-saving  and  fuel-saving  improve¬ 
ments.  Then  try  your  6tove  a  whole  year.  Money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

GOLD  COIN 
Stoves  and  Ranges 

Thousands  of  these  stoves  are  in  use — some  40 
years  old.  Shipments  prompt  and  freight  paid.  Stoves 
shipped  all  polished  and  ready  to  set  up.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  No  risk  whatever  to  you. 

Write  for  our 
FREE  Catalog 
Today 

Get  our  Catalog — see 
the  handsome  models  and 
their  low  prices. 
Figure  your  sav¬ 
ing!  Write  now. 

The  Gold  Coin 
Stove  Co. 

3  Oakwood  Av. 
Troy,  N.Y. 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  In  every  country  on  tho  jclobe.  Makes  and 
burns  Its  own  ?as.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog:.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 


401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  (A 


Boston  Garter 

The  Standard  for  men 

PAD,  CORD  AND 
NEVERBIND 

Of  your  Dealer  or  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  price 

OEOROE  FROST  OO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


FREE 


75  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 

book  of  the  very  latest. 

up-to-date  New  York  styles  in  wall  papers — the  most  beautiful 
patterns  shown  in  many  years.  Don't  select  your  paper  until  you 
bave  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  doit  a' 


the  very  latest. 

op-to^date^Nev^  York  styles  in  wall  papers — the  most  beautiful 
years.  Don't  select  your  paper  until  you 

- - ' V  your  entire  home  and  doit  at  small  cost. 

Our  remarkably  low  prices  begrin  at  6c  for  a  double  roll! 

GOc  beautifies  a  big  room 

This  big:  new  book  tells  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself,  Quickly  and  easily,  making: 
tho  parlor,  dining?  room,  bedrooms  and 

■mli  nrlfi  h f _ _ 


wwn  w  Menu  you  /TM,  Write 
— just  say.  "S«nd  Wall  Paper  1 

(jjiarles William  Store* 

8623  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


Baby’s  Bottle 

Should  Be  Cleaned  and  Sterilized  With 
20  Mule  Team  Borax. 

The  summer  produces  many  enemies  of 
baby’s  health.  Flies,  mosquitoes  and  in¬ 
sects.  Keep  the  little  fellow’s  bottle  and 
nipple  cleaned  and  sterilized  by  making  a 
solution  of  Borax.  A  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  Borax  to  a  quart  of  hot  water  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  not  only 
cleanses  thoroughly  but  removes  germs 
and  lessens  tho  danger  of  disease.  Borax 
will  also  be  found  valuable  in  cleansing 
baby’s  napkins,  as  it  leaves  them  soft  as 
well  as  thoroughly  clean  and  fresh. 


20  MULE  TEAM 
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October  9,  1915. 


THE!  RU  K.A.L/  NEW-YORKER 

BUY  YOUR  FEEDS  DIRECT  MONEY 

Millfeeds,  Brain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten.  Ask  Prices. 

RARTLETT  CO.,  -  Jackson,  Mich. 


Chronic  Scouring  in  Cattle. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  have  just  come 
through  such  a  siege  of  worry  and  loss  on 
account  of  contagious  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  that  it  would  seem  somewhat  unfair 
to  draw  their  attention  to  another  malady 
that  is  known  to  be  threatening  our  cattle 
stocks ;  but  “forewarned  is  forearmed,” 
and  so  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  notes  re¬ 
garding  “Johne’s  disease,”  also  known  as 
“chronic  bacterial  dysentery.”  For  10 
years  now,  or  more,  cases  of  this  con¬ 
tagious,  incurable  malady  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  here  and  there  in  several  States, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
many  more  cases  have  escaped  notice  <>r 
proper  recognition,  on  account  of  1  he 
lack  of  information  upon  the  subject. 
This  need  not  prove  true  in  future  if 
my  readers  remember  what  I  shall  say 
here. 

Years  ago  a  cow  that  suffered  from 
chronic  scouring  and  gradually  pined 
away,  despite  all  that  could  be  done  for 
her  by  the  owner  and  his  veterinarian, 
commonly  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  last 
stages  of  tuberculosis.  The  tuberculin 
test  had  no  effect  upon  her.  It  caused 
no  reaction  (abnormal  rise  in  tempera¬ 
ture)  and  for  that  reason  many  promptly 
criticized  the  tuberculin  test,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  universally  held  that  the  test 
may  fail  where  an  animal  is  far  gone 
with  tuberculosis,  the  system  being  so 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  poisons 
of  the  disease  that  tuberculin  can  have 
no  further  effect.  This  is  particularly 
true,  but  we  now  know  that  many  of 
these  scouring,  non-reacting  cows  are 
afflicted  with  Johne’s  disease  and  we  are 
therefore  led  strongly  to  suspect  that 
many  of  the  supposed  tubercular  cows  of 
the  past  were  similarly  affected. 

The  disease  in  question  is  caused  by  an 
acid-fast  bacillus,  almost  identical  with 
the  bacillus  which  causes  tuberculosis, 
but  somewhat  shorter,  and  not  inoculable 
in  test  animals,  such  as  rabbits  or  guinea 
pigs,  and  not  attacking  other  animals 
that  are  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  are  attacked  by  Johne’s 
disease,  but  the  latter  animals  do  not 
commonly  suffer  from  it  and  do  not  show 
the  characteristic  lesions  seen  in  the  cow 
that  has  succumbed  to  the  ailment.  As 
a  rule  the  disease  is  confined  to  animals 
of  three  to  six  years.  It  is  rare  in  calves 
and  not  common  in  aged  cattle.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  most  commonly  attacks  purebred 
cattle  that  have  long  been  pampered  and 
therefore  reduced  in  resistant  power  and 
constitution.  The  infection  takes  place 
by  way  of  the  mouth  and  alimentary 
tract,  the  liquid  manure  of  an  affected 
animal  having  contaminated  feed  or 
drinking  water. 

When  the  infection  enters  an  animal 
no  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  appear 
for  many  months.  In  some  instances  a 
year  or  more  may  pass  before  the  symp¬ 
toms  show  up  and  I  strongly  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  disease  may  remain 
dormant  for  years  and  then  break  out 
virulently  when  the  animal  becomes 
weakened  from  any  cause.  I  make  this 
assertion  for  the  reason  that  animals 
shipped  from  infected  herds  have  years 
afterwards  come  down  with  the  disease 
and  so  imperilled  the  health  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  with  which  they  have  been  associ¬ 
ated,  a  fact  suggesting  the  wise  policy  of 
invariably  quarantining  each  new-bought 
beast  until  it  is  proved  to  be  free  from 
contagious  disease. 

Johne’s  disease  makes  itself  apparent 
by  gradual  emaciation  and  weakness,  the 
victim  eating  as  usual  and  not  having  a 
cough,  as  in  tuberculosis,  nor  is  there 
fever.  Soon  the  characteristic  scouring 
starts  and  the  manure  voided  is  a  dark 
colored  liquid  which  has  a  bad  odor  of 
a  peculiar  or  characteristic  kind  unmis¬ 
takable  to  the  man  who  has  dealt  with 
a  case  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  voided 
involuntarily.  The  attack  generally  af¬ 
fects  a  cow  just  after  calving,  when  she 
is  in  a  weakened  state,  or  an  animal  that 
has  been  weakened  by  sickness  or  inade¬ 
quate  feeding.  The  symptoms  may  dis¬ 
appear  for  a  time  when  the  animal  is 
generously  fed ;  but  invariably  they  re¬ 
turn  and  inevitably  prove  fatal. 
Throughout  the  attack  the  skin  is  harsh, 
dry  and  hidebound.  The  flanks  fall  in 
and  the  backbone  becomes  abnormally 


prominent.  The  victim,  in  short,  shows 
every  symptom  of  ill-thrift  and  disease, 
but  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  eat 
makes  the  owner  hope  against  hope  that 
recovery  will  take  place,  and  so  he  al¬ 
lows  the  animal  to  live  and  infect  his 
herd.  The  manure  from  the  sick  animal 
is  mixed  with  that  of  well  ones  and 
spread  upon  the  land,  where  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  infect  grazing  cattle.  More  com¬ 
monly  the  affected  beast  contaminates  its 
mates  by  grazing  with  them  on  pasture, 
or  feeding  with  them  in  a  yard  where 
some  of  the  feed  is  eaten  from  the  ground 
level.  I  have  seen  several  affected  cows 
in  a  row  of  well  dairy  cows  scouring  pro¬ 
fusely  several  times  an  hour,  and  so  con¬ 
taminating  the  stable,  and  yet  the  owner 
failed  to  recognize  the  danger  of  allow¬ 
ing  this  to  happen.  Surely  common 
sense  should  teach  any  man  that  diseased 
animals  never  should  associate  with  the 
healthy  and  that  the  latter  will  be  likely 
to  become  diseased  if  continually  exposed 
to  disease. 

Apparently  the  disease  may  take  on 
an  acute  form  or  run  a  protracted  course. 
Death  may  occur  in  six  months  or  may 
be  delayed  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
That  is  the  longest  time  I  have  known 
of  a  case  enduring. 

While  the  affected  animal  fails  to  re¬ 
act  to  the  tuberculin  test  a  few  reactions 
have  followed  the  injection  of  tuberculin 
made  from  tbe  tubercle  bacillus  of 
fowls  (avian  tuberculosis)  and  for  a 
time  it  was  held  that  by  this  means  the 
disease  might  be  detected  and  eradicated. 
Unfortunately  this  has  not  proved  true, 
but  experimentation  is  proceeding,  and  in 
time  a  successful  method  of  diagnosing 
the  disease  may  be  discovered ;  meanwhile 
every  farmer  should  guard  against  the 
malady  by  quarantining  new-bought  cat¬ 
tle  and  by  instantly  isolating  and  watch¬ 
ing  any  cow  that  shows  chronic  scouring, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  apparent 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

If  a  cow  scours  and  becomes  emaciated 
in  the  way  we  have  described  the  owner 
should  arrange  to  have  microscopic  ex¬ 
aminations  made  by  the  veterinary  de¬ 
partment  of  his  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station.  If  correspondence  as¬ 
sures  him  that  the  test  will  be  made  he 
should  forward  a  sample  of  the  liquid 
manure  and  also  some  pinchings  or 
scrapings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 


ALL  barns  are  properly  ven¬ 
tilated  on  the  successful 
farm.  With  the  right  kind 
of  ventilation,  such  as  can 
he  secured  by  using 

"GLOBE" 

VENTILATORS 

stock  keeps  healthy  under  all 
conditions.  Proper  ventilation 
keeps  you  i  barns  sweet  and  clean 
—prevent  s  disease,  makes  every 
animal  yield  a  better  profit,— 
cures  your  hay  quicker  and  pre¬ 
vents  spontaneous  combustion, 

Requires  only  a  few  dollars  to 
ventilate  RIGHT.  Send  for  our 
FREE  booklet  “  Better  Barns.” 
It  tells  the  whole  interesting 
story. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO.r 

DEP'T  A,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 

S«(lM c4> 

The  King  of  Remedies 

No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair. 
Horse  works. 

Every  bottle  sold  with  u 
Signed  Contract  to  return 
money  If  Kcmedy  falls  on 

Ringbone — Thoropin — SPA \  IN 
— or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 

riUR  Save -The- Horse  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler  t  Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Bone  Spavin— What  TO  DO 
for  a  Lame  Horse.  It  is  our  20  Years’  Experience 
and  Discoveries.  COVERS  58  forms  of  LAMENESS — 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ISut  write.  BOOK,  Sample  Contract  and  ADVICE — 
ALL  FREE  (to  Horse  Owners  A  Managers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Sare-The-IIorse  with  CON- 
IKAtT,  or  wo  send  by  1‘arcel  Vost  or  Express  paid. 


BOOK 

FREE 


JS  XI EEP 

RIMBOUILLETS  FOR  SUE-^^,^,?;^ 

and  Ewes  bred  directly  from  our  own  importation 
from  Baron  von  Horn  oyer.  Markham  &  Puffer,  Avon,  N.Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  CKitt? 

iett,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Cots  wold  and  Cheviot  Rams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroc  ami  Essex 
sows  and  boars,  all  ages.  Prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N  Y. 

Registered  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  Ewes.  Best  of  breeding.  Prices  right. 

J.  A.  LEGERWOOI),  -  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshires^! 

■  F  you  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
1  or  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  ”book- 

■  let”  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston.  N.Y. 

Registered ShropshireRams 

E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

SALE-Registered  Hampshire  Ram  "ft 

cockerels.  G.  Brundage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep-g&M 

Ewes  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

Hampshire  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams 

ewes  all  ages;  bred  to  Flower  ram;  ewe  lambs,  ex¬ 
tra  fine.  Prices  right.  Haslett  Bros.,  Seneca,  N  Y. 

sale-10  Extra  Good  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

H.  W.  ALLISON,  Route  No.  1,  Mercer,  Pa. 

FIFTEEN  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

»  for  sale.  LYMAN  REED,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

nCI  HUE  D  IMO— the  wool  and  mutton  combina- 
L'tLfllPIt  riAIYlO  tion.  Good  ones.  Priced  low, 

WEATHERBY  &  SON,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

XX  OB.SES 

FOR  SALE  AVery  Fine 

lion— weight,  945  lbs.  For  further  particulars  write  to 

George  A.  McKeen,  Farmington  Falls,  Me. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  tbe  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

ONE  REGISTERED  PERCIfiRON  STALLION 

color,  grey ;  weight,  1,700  lbs.;  age,  28  months.  This 
is  a  fine  show  horse  and  is  fit  to  head  a  band  of  good 
mares.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

ShetlandPon  i 

herd  ill  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8.  *50  to  ,15 

f  JDogs  awcl  Ferrets 

rroDCTC  CAD  CHI  IT  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

rClflluld  run  OKLL  JNO.  F.  MURRAT,  New  London,  0. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE-,:S?“ 

C.  D.  MURRAY,  -  R.  3,  New  London,  Ohio 

,  c _ E  ith  e  r  color,  largo  or 

Ferrets  tor  Sale  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

[..kminilo — Dogs,  Bitches,  fups.  Pedigreed.  Guar 

rOXnOUnQS  an  teed.  Field  Foxhound  Kennels. Somers,  Conn. 

n  m*  D..wo— ' The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 

001116  rlipS  hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Fine  Airedale  Puppies  chAiEcffi 

I  ID  Cn*l  C  DIIDC-From  registered  stork.  Hollis 
AlntUALt  rUro  Kennels,  Halladay ,  Bedford,  Mass. 

n  i|i  n  •  I*-  n.l.  — Intelligent,  pedigreed,  upa.ved 

UOllie  rUppieS  TOT  oaie.  lemales  4  momhB  old.  $10.00. 
\V.  H.  OSTUANIkEK  -  Cooper  Plains,  N.  Y. 

x  : _ 11^  pedigreed.  Price  moderate. 

Airedale  Jr  ups  m.  voa  Lohr,  Media,  Pa. 

AirpHalpTprripr<!^M;‘lfl  wps.Sip  -7Th-  Exf,®llent 

Alf  olldlc  1  cl  1  lei  a  pedigree.  Eligible  to  register. 

J.  GUY  LE.S1I  ER,  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 

JSX7VI3VT33 

Thoroughbred  Mule-Footsi3H.  sTuart, Beacon,  nx 

Registered  Berkshire  Boars  and  Gilts  (Ttifeabre°svi 

bio.  d  lines.  Forced  to  sell.  TVrite  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  Jersey  Red  Boar  and  Two  Sows 

Bargain.  Reynolds  Farm,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

ESI 

S  VAT  I  3XT  ZE3 


100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  8  moB.  old;  6 
Jersey  Cows  2  to  6  yrs  old . 
and  8  bull  calves  -1  to  10 

mos. old.  50  Lincoln  lambs.  1 —  — - 

Write  .for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 

EDWAR0  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  “  Eureka  Slock  Farm  West  Chester,  Penoa 


TYWACANA  BERKSHIRES 


50  CHOICE  GILTS 

(Cholera  Immune) 

Bred  to  our  great  Boar, 
Successor's  Longfellow  1S0,- 
594,  first  prize  senior  yearling 
boar,  1914,  at  Forest  City, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
State  Fairs. 

Write  For  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices 
TYWACANA  FARMS.  A.  E.  Wright, 
Supt.  Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.I.  ,N.  Y. 


DON’T  FAIL  TO  ATTEND  THE 
GREAT  DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

to  be  held  on 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14TH,  1915  nt 
1  o’clock  P.  M.  at 

TOMPKINS  Farm,  Lansdale,  Penna. 

65  Head  of  high  class  stock  will  be  sold  in- 
eluding.  Herd  boars.  Bred  sows,  sows  with 
litters,  bred  gilts,  and  young  open  gilts. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


Branford  Farms  Berkshires 

Headed  by  the  following  GREAT  BOARS  : 

LEE  PREMIERS  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
LEE  PREMIERS’  MASTERPIECE 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

We  are  now  offering  bred  and  open  sows— 
Service  boars  and  pigs,  both  sexes.  Buy  a 
sow  bred  to,  or  a  pig  by  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned.  Bred,  raised 
and  owned  by  Branford  Farms.  Daughtersof 
his  will  be  bred  to  Branford  Artful  Rival,  the 
boar  who  did  such  good  work  for  A.  J.  Love- 
joy  &  Son.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Specify 
your  desires,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
them.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood  De?«rt 

niHiit  of  tlie  Brazilian  Government  has  selected  our 
herd  to  supply  boars  to  that  country,  leading  breed¬ 
ers  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  having  heen  heie  and 
passed  upon  the  excellence  of  our  Berkshires,  after 
examining  the  various  large  herds  in  this  country. 
Selected  service  boars,  bred  sows  and  young  pigs  for 
sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  1$.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  ami  Christmas  I  will  he 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  I  probably  will  be  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  requirements,  they  will  have  heen  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
Man  will  feel  at  home  and  have  his  mind  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  tbe  busy  season  comes. 

It.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn 

BerKsliire  s 

Bargains  in  boats  all  ages;  sows  bred  or  open. 
Sept,  pigs,  $11).  Best  breeding,  type  and  quality. 

H.  M.  TEIt W1LLIGEK,  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Boar7?!^iyn^ri^,;!cv1i°®- 

individual.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.’S  FARM.  Binghamton, N.Y. 

RFRK<JHIRF9_The  l°nK-  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
□  Lit  It  On  in  to  10Wn  for  breeders  ami  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

CEW  CHOICE  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  AND  BOARS 

•  from  last  spring's  litters,  $10  each  but  worth  $15. 
CLOYEKDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.Y. 

For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  G.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVIUE  FLATS,  N  Y. 

O-l-C-’s&ChesterWhites 

All  ages,  from  choice  prolific  stock.  Registered 
pigs,  $16  per  pair.  Send  for  reduced  price  list. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Ilellvale,  New  York 


SWINE 


—  loo  PUREBRED  O.  I.  C.’S—  All  ages. 
J.  I).Shelmidine&  Sons,  Lorraine, N.Y. 


Of  PJU'Q — 12weeksold;  from  registered 

•  A.  *  A VXkJ  stock :  either  sex;  $6  ami  $8 
each.  SAMUEL  GAUD, West  Newbury,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Duroc  Jerseys  and  0. 1.C.  Pig3~„daf„® 

males.  All  from  registered  sire  and  dam,  from  2 
to  12  weeks.  Stockhurst  Farm,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

RegisteredDurocYearlingBoars-^"^6*; 

for  sale.  Price,  $30  each.  OGDEN  FARMS,  Kinderhook.  N.Y. 

n  1 1 D  D  P  Q — Nice  pigs;  $14pair;  not  akin  Ped.  Write 

UlMiUuO  SERENO  WEEKS,  be  Graff,  Ohio 

pedigree  Chester  Whites Sk0,Ei“™»r 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boats. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM.R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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DAimr  cattle 


] 


Meridale  Jerseys 

For  Sale:  A  very  handsome  bull 
with  44%  the  blood  of  Spermfield 
Owl— practically  the  same  as  a  son. 

He  is  ready  for  service,  solid  in  color,  and 
hacked  by  unusual  assurance  of  quality. 
His  pedigree  shows  three  crosses  to 

Spermfield  Owl  in  four  generations. 

Back  of  him  are  five  generations  of  tested 
dams  without  a  break  ;  while  back  of 
his  sire  likewise  are  five 

generations  of  tested 
dams  without  a  break. 
For  particulars  address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

.100  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

THREE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

One,  two  and  four  rears  old.  Solid  color.  By  grand 
son  of  “Champion  Flying  Fox”  ( Lawson’s  ten  th>>us 
and  dollar  Pull).  Dams  are  among  very  best  cows. 
Mine  is  a  working  herd,  never  pampered  or  forced 
for  big  record.  In  our  comity  testing  association 
last  year  it  scored  the  highest  test  as  a  herd  and  for 
individual  cow.  Either  bull  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  most  exacting  buyer.  Farm  in  Rut¬ 
land  county,  Vt.  1  want  to  buy  a  good  young  bull 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 


rrespondence  i 

J.  K.  P,  PINK, 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

COR  CA!  F  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 

I  Wll  wHLt  service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  617  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14  daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
he  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
W  o  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BRIGHTS1DE  FARMS,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


■JE 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  bulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberenlin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High, 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsio  Forry.) 


FOR  PRODUCTION  BREED  up  N0T  down- 

run  rnuuuuiiun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Reiislmv  Bldo- .  Pittsburoli.  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  couiT^E°,^RSnf> 

II LIFML  CALV'KS — FOR  SALE-  Prices  very  reasonable. 
CIIAKLEH  fl,  FOSTER,  Box  173,  Morristown,  N’enr  Jersey 


For  Sale-3  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

I  Heifer  with  calf.  Very  cheap.  Fine  stock. 

CHAS.  HARMAN,  Supt.,  Hopeland  Est.,  Staatsburp,  N.  Y. 

A  BARGAIN  IN  44th  BLOOD 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  ready  for  service,  born 
April  24th,  1914.  A  Grandson  of  King  of  The 
Pontiacs,  sire  of  162  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  More 
than  any  other  sire  living  or  dead,  10  of  whom 
have  records  from  30.11  lbs.  to  44.18  lbs.  in  7 
days;  the  latter  being  the  world’s  record  for 
cows  of  any  age  or  breed1. 

This  calf  carries  over  40  per  cent,  same  blood. 
II is  darn  is  an  exceptionally  good  individual  (see 
cut).  She  is  A.  R.  O.  with  two  (2)  good  A.  R. 
O.  daughters.  Ills  dam's  dam  lias  (3)  three  A. 
R.  0.  daughters,  all  heavy  persistent  milkers. 

This  yearling  bull  is  well  marked,  deep  and 
wide,  good  head  and  neck,  active  and'  kindly,  of 
true  dairy  conformation.  First  check  for  $100 
gets  him,  crated,  all  papers. 

For  pedigree  and  information  regarding  Hol¬ 
stein  Bulls  of  all  ages,  write 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Registered  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 
COWS  for  SALE 

To  settle  the  Estate  of  Ikvin  F.  Wilcox,  late  of 
Camden,  N.  Y.  I  offer  for  sale  ten  cows,  ages: 
One  8  years:  One  7  years;  Four  4  years  and  Fonr 
3  years.  Now  milking  or  due  to  freshen  next 
month.  Bred  to  32-lb.  bull.  Very  low  prices  to 
close  estate  at  once.  Photos,  description,  prices 
etc.  furnished  on  request. 

ROBERT  E.  WILCOX 

Court  House  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

9  registered  bull  calves  1  to 
6  months  old  $25  to$5U  each; 
5  heifer  calves  $1W)  each;  % 
Holstein  heifer  and  bull 
calves  $15 each. express  paid 
in  lots  of  6,  prompt  shipment. 
1  car  load  grade  yearlings  t35 
each.  Registered  and  higli 
grade  cows  at  very  low  prices. 
This  is  the  SPOT  for  bargains. 

REAGAN  BROS.,  TULLY,  N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  HoEsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOME  FRESH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  6  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  clays  old. 

JOHN  B.  WBBSTER, 

Dept  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Ontario  Dnn  Piotio — *,0rn.  Sept.30,1914.  Show 
UlliariO  lion  rieije  Holstein:  more  than  half 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  hulls.  Send  for 

pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


rectum.  Scraping  is  done  by  means  of  a 
watch  glass  introduced  into  the  rec 
turn,  hedl  firmly  against  the  wall  of 
the  bowel  and  then  pulled  from  within 
outward.  The  pinehings  are  made  with 
the  finger  nails  and  should  be  placed  in 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde 
to  prevent  decomposition.  In  these  spe¬ 
cimens  the  microscopist  may  find  the  acid- 
fast  bacilli  of  the  disease,  but  usually  he 
has  to  examine  a  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  (sections  and  slides)  before  that 
becomes  possible.  The  bacilli  form  col¬ 
onies  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intes¬ 
tine.  The  walls  of  the  invaded  intestine 
becomes  thickened,  slightly  inflamed  and 
so  deranged  in  function  that  absorption 
of  food  nutrients  becomes  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  hence  the  terrible  emaciation  of 
the  starved  victim. 

After  death  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  certain  that  Johne’s  disease  ;s 
present.  Stripping  the  small  intestines 
through  the  fingers  thickened  portions 
are  readily  detected  and  on  splitting  them 
open  the  lining  membrane  is  found  to  be 
intensely  puckered,  wrinkled  or  corrug¬ 
ated.  In  the  healthy  animal  the  lining 
is  light  pink  in  color  and  perfectly 
smooth.  It  is  darker  in  the  diseased  con¬ 
dition  and  we  sometimes  see  red  spots  in 
the  depths  of  the  wrinkles.  The  parts 
are  bathed  with  the  characteristic  liquid 
discharge  of  the  disease.  The  last  third 
of  the  small  intestine  (ileum)  most  com¬ 
monly  is  affected,  but  some  corrugations 
occasionally  are  found  in  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  intestine  and  the  bacilli  also 
may  occur  in  the  lymphatic  nodes  of  the 
mesentery  and  in  the  wall  of  the  fourth 
stomach  and  cecum  (first  large  intes¬ 
tine). 

Medicinal  treatment  is  futile.  When 
the  disease  has  been  definitely  diagnosed 
the  affected  animal  should  be  killed  and 
burned,  the  stable  it  has  occupied  should 
be  cleansed,  disinfected  and  whitewashed 
and  the  manure  should  not  be  placed 
upon  pasture.  A.  s.  Alexander,  m.  d.  c. 


Dairy  Conditions  in  Northern  Indiana. 

Dairymen  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  present  conditions  in  this  section. 
Milk  producers  are  getting  $1.40  per  cwt. 
for  milk  testing  four  per  cent,  butterfat. 
As  at  this  season  many  cows  test  five  per 
cent.,  the  milk  brings  about  $2  per  cwt. 
A  raise  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 
There  has  been  an  abundance  of  moisture 
since  the  beginning  of  July,  plenty  of 
succulent  pasture,  and  the  cows  have  re- 
sponded  with  a  generous  flow  of  milk. 
There  having  been  such  an  abundance  of 
good  pasture,  cows  are  in  good  condition, 
very  seldom  a  thin  cow  being  seen.  As  the 
early  part  of  the  season  was  somewhat 
dry,  the  clover  and  Timothy  hay  crops 
were  not  very  heavy,  but  the  moisture 
of  July  and  August  has  been  such  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  three  cut¬ 
tings  of  Alfalfa,  of  which  many  farmers 
have  a  plantation.  Farmers  are  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  the  prospects  of  a  good  corn 
crop,  the  crop  making  rapid  headway, 
and  some  of  the  early  plantings  being  al¬ 
ready  about  ready  to  cut.  Silos  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  those  who  have  none  usually 
shred  their  corn  fodder.  Some  feed  more 
or  less  extensively  of  the  commercial 
feeds  during  the  Winter,  such  as  wheat 
bran,  gluten,  beet  pulp,  and  other  feeds 
that  are  found  on  the  markets.  Although 
the  price  of  commercial  feeds  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  last  season  at  this 
time,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  prices 
will  become  lower  because  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  heavy  corn  crop.  d.  l. 

Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 

We  have  filled  our  silos  with  dry 
stalks,  green  corn  and  corn  that  was  well 
glazed,  that  is  in  the  roasting  ear  stage, 
and  found  the  latter  answered  our  pur¬ 
pose  best.  We  think  that  corn  that  is 
quite  green  keeps  the  best  but  seems  to 
be  too  acid  to  be  very  palatable,  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  had  trouble 
with  air  spaces  and  mold  with  dry  fod¬ 
der.  One  year  our  corn  was  over  ripe 
and  the  stalks  very  hard  and  dry,  and 
we  tried  putting  a  mixture  of  one  bucket 
of  feeding  molasses  to  20  buckets  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  each  foot  in  a  silo  measuring  16 
feet  inside  diameter.  The  mass  kept 
well  and  the  cows  seemed  to  like  it. 


Winslow,  N.  J. 


W.  A.  R. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

The  breeders’  Consignment  18th  Sale, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12-13. 

The  Michigan  Consignment  Sale  Co., 
Howell,  Mich.,  Oct.  14,  1915. 

Berkshire  Swine  Sale,  Tompkins  Farm, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Oct.  14. 

Holstein  Sale,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
15-16. 

The  Lenawee  County  2d  Sale,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  Oct.  22,  1915. 

The  7th  Consignment  Sale,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  15-16,  1915. 

The  first  Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17-18. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  15-16. 


Once  More 


you  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  from  an  extra  good  lot  of  cattle  selected 
from  some  of  America’s  leading  herds. 


We  Will 


not  be  able  to  give  in  this  small  space  much  detail  regarding  the  offer¬ 
ings  as  an  ordinary  catalog  hardly  suffices  to  tell  more  than  the  essen¬ 
tials.  What  we  want  to 

Tell  You 

most  of  all  is  that  you  are  stepping  in  the  other  fellow’s  shoes."  You  are 
staiting  where  he  leaves  off.  In  other  words,  get  the  benefit  of  years 
and  even  a  lifetime’s  experience  in  breeding  Holsteins. 

The  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co. 

Will  Hold  Their  18th  Sale 

At  the  Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Oct.  12-13, 1915,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sisters,  brothers,  daughters,  sous,  granddaughters,  and  grandsons  of 
both  past  and  present  World's  champions  and  of  the  World’s  leading 
dairy  sires.  It  is  such  a  lot  of  cattle  that  make  up  this  sale. 

Think  What  It  Would 

Mean 

to  have  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  son  of  the  World's  largest  record  cow. 
one  that  has  made  1,4<0.5  lb.  butter  in  a  year,  eclipsing  the  former  rec¬ 
ords  of  74  lb.,  or  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  a  33-lb.  daughter  of 
King  Segis,  or,  still,  one  of  the  other  great  young  hulls  that  are  offered. 

To  Get  a  Chance  hike 

This 

is  rare,  indeed.  And  such  a  lot  of  females.  More  than  a  dozen  of  daugh¬ 
ters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  a  trio  of  sisters  to  the  World’s  champion 
three-year-old,  Finderne  Holingen  Fayne  (37.3  lb.  at  3 y2  years  and 
1.395  lb.  butter  in  a  year.)  We  haven’t  room  to  tell  it  all.  but 

A  Large  Percentage 

aie  daughters  of  some  of  the  greatest  sires,  those  you  all  know  and 
those  some  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  country  are  pushing  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  In  other  words,  if  you  buy  some  of  these  good  things 

offered  you  have  some  of  the  foremost  breeders  and  dairymen  working 
for  you. 

All  animals  over  six  months  of  age 


Will 

be  tuberculin  tested  by  State  approved  Veterinarians. 

Make  no  other  plans  that  will  prevent  your  attending  this  sale, 
mark  well  the  time  and  place  and 

Be  There 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc.,  Sale  Managers,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

An  exceptional  offer  of  purebred  cows,  heifers 
and  calves.  Many  to  freshen  soon.  Also  desirable 
crado  cows  of  both  breeds.  Single  animalsorcar  lots. 
Bulls  and  bull  calves  at  the  lowest  prices  wo  ever 
offered  them.  A  few  Percheron  colts. 

Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Association 
C.  O.  Carman,  Sec’y.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE~PR,CES .  S75  oo  to  siso  oo 

7  I  run  OLtlVIUC.  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Ee-st  blood  in  the  land.  A  Iso  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

31.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.06.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATHS  FARMS,  Orchard  I’nrli,  IV ,  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  £thb® 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  F.  Saunders  Si  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Hnkfpin  Sprvicp  Rnll—(?randson8of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisTem  oerYice  dun  (iyi;e  ai)(1  Kin„  SeKis  (oll0 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis.  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


sale— High-Grade  Holstein  Heifers^™".;^, 

GKO.  DAVIDSON,  Annapolis,  Md. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ay rshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Eor  Sal«-write 

oiler,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliiile'nanoo.V  Y. 

For  Sale-One  Yearly  Jersey  Bull 

i00  lb.  butter  dam.  Might  consider  exchange  for 

a-  r  a'^‘  L,e4'K>-eo  address 

GLKNYVOQP  HARM,  K.  I).,  Knseuore,  N.  Y. 

Hereford  Cattle  a?,d  Berlishire  swine.  stock  of 

.  ,  .  all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale 

A  usable  Valley  tarrn,  Keeseville,  New  York 

SALE-Eight  High-Grade  Guernsey  Cows  ^,^7;; 

jested .  One  registered  yearling  hull.  F.  \V.  BOH- 
BKN,  K.  U>.  No.  1,  Schaghticoke,  New  York 

Four  Choice  Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

2  to  6  months.  Farmers’  prices.  Capen,  Moiison,  Mass. 

COR  SALE-RKGISTKRKD  GUKRNSKY  BULLS 
1  wo-yeiir-old.  $10i).  Two  Jmv  bud  calves  $*’5 
each,  tKASKLIN  FARMS,  Mendham,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE 

Four  Young  Registered  Guernsey  Cows 

and  others.  Adv.  Reg.  Breeding.  Tuberculin 
Tested.  Write  or  visit  Herbert  T.  Borden,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

^GUERNSEY  BULL 

to  'increase  your  profits.  Grade  up  your 
herd  by  usin^  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
Bull  and  you  wifi  be  surprised  at  Results. 
Send  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Purebred  Cattle  and  Alfalfa. 

The  picture  of  a  purebred  Guernsey 
standing  in  a  field  of  Alfalfa,  shown  below, 
is  indeed  suggestive  of  money  making. 
This  purebred  sire  heads  the  herd  of  22 
cows  belonging  to  Dr.  II.  I>.  Itobbins, 
Vinton  Co.,  Ohio,  and  the  Alfalfa  shown 
is  part  of  a  field  of  six  acres  that  Dr. 
Robbins  mows  each  year,  obtaining  yields 
of  from  3y2  to  four  tons  per  acre  from 
the  three  cuttings.  This  field  is  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  is  one  of  the  finest  suc¬ 
cessfully  seeded  Alfalfa  fields  in  the 
township  in  which  it  is  located.  The 
sod  is  particularly  heavy  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  weed  or  other  plant  than  Al¬ 
falfa  on  the  entire  six  acres.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  paying  stand 
of  Alfalfa  in  this  locality  if  inoculating 


houses,  as,  if  the  former  is  a  separate 
building,  it  can  be  built  of  the  cheapest 
lumber  and  in  a  more  inexpensive  way 
than  would  be  suitable  for  a  building  de¬ 
signed  to  store  and  protect  milk.  As  a 
matter  of  greater  or  less  convenience, 
however,  they  are  sometimes  built  as  one, 
the  part  containing  the  ice  being  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  milk  room  by  a  solid  par¬ 
tition. 

A  milk  house  may  be  of  the  simplest 
construction  possible,  or  as  elaborate  as 
may  suit  the  taste  and  pocketbook  of 
the  owner.  The  essentials  are  a  vat,  pre¬ 
ferably  of  concrete,  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  as  many  cans  of  milk  as  it  will 
ever  be  required  to  hold,  and  of  sufficient 
depth  to  permit  the  cans  to  be  submerged 
to  their  necks,  and  a  tightly  constructed 


Purebred  Guernsey  on  an  Ohio  Farm. 


and  liming  are  not  done  thoroughly.  For 
that  reason  the  system  followed  on  the 
Robbins  farm  to  obtain  so  good  a  stand 
is  interesting. 

Small  patches  were  seeded  at  first  as 
an  experiment,  first  in  May  and  June, 
and  finally  in  July  and  August.  It  was 
found  that  the  Alfalfa  obtained  a  much 
better  start  ahead  of  the  weeds  if  sowed 
the  middle  of  August.  It  will  sometimes 
grow,  if  seeded  Aug.  l.r>,  five  inches  high 
in  three  weeks,  outstripping  any  other 
plant  attempting  to  grow  with  it.  The 
land  was  always  limed  well  before  seed¬ 
ing,  one-half  to  one  ton  of  lime  being 
spread  to  the  acre.  The  inoculation  was 
by  means  of  Sweet  clover  soil.  Sweet 
clover  growing  in  abundance  along  the 
railroads  and  limestone  pikes  produced 
great  quantities  of  nodules;  and  the  soil 
they  grow  in  is  therefore  excellent  for 
Alfalfa  inoculation.  As  high  as  three 
wagonloads  were  applied  per  acre  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  surface  was  cov¬ 
ered.  Because  the  work  was  thoroughly 
done  there  was  practically  no  failure  in 
the  making  of  a  thick  Alfalfa  sod.  All 
the  surface  of  the  field,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  corn,  was  top-dressed 
with  manure,  and  Dr.  Robbins  advocates 
the  use  of  plenty  of  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash. 

The  most  important  aim  in  the  seeding 
of  Alfalfa,  according  to  Dr.  Robbins,  is 
to  obtain  a  thoroughly  good  stand,  for 
the  field  is  to  stand  for  several  years  and 
the  plants  must  be  sufficiently  thick  to 
keep  down  all  trash.  One-half  bushel  of 
seed  was  sown  per  acre  for  this  reason, 
and  after  each  cutting  the  use  of  a 
spike-tooth  harrow  is  advocated.  The 
cultivation  seems  not  only  to  keep  down 
weeds  but  benefits  the  Alfalfa. 

The  sowing  of  Sweet  clover  for  inocu¬ 
lation  purposes  has  been  tried  by  Dr. 
Robbins,  but  he  does  not  obtain  the  re¬ 
sults  he  does  with  the  Sweet  clover  soil. 
Though  he  has  never  tried  the  commer¬ 
cial  bacteria,  he  is  planning  to,  believ¬ 
ing  that  that  system  of  inoculation 
would  be  less  laborious  and  less  expen¬ 
sive.  H.  B.  COBB. 


Ice  and  Milk  House. 

Will  you  advise  me  about  the  size  and 
mode  of  construction  of  a  combined  ice 
and  milk  house  for  a  dairy  of  six  cows? 
Water  to  be  used  is  58  degrees  on  the 
average.  What  method  do  you  consider 
best  for  packing  ice?  J.  R.  T. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  real  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  combining  the  ice  and  milk 


building  to  protect  the  milk  from  ver¬ 
min  and  thieves.  A  vat  2x4  feet  in  size 
and  20  inches  deep,  in  a  building  0x8 
feet,  would  doubtless  answer  your  pur¬ 
pose,  while,  for  the  ice-house,  rough 
boards  may  be  used  both  for  walls  and 
roof.  Drainage  should  be  provided  be¬ 
neath  the  ice  so  that  water  from  its 
melting  will  be  quickly  carried  away  and 
there  should  be  a  free  circulation  of  air 
over  it.  Double  walls  are  not  necessary 
if  there  is  an  ample  space  between  the 
ice  and  the  sides  of  the  building  to  be 
filled  with  sawdust.  A  small  quantity  of 
ice,  no  matter  how  well  packed,  will  not 
keep  as  well  as  a  greater  bulk,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  store  a 
few  cakes.  As  a  matter  of  convenience 
in  loaling  milk  cans  on  to  a  wagon,  it 
is  well  to  have  the  floor  of  the  milk  house 
and  the  vat  all  of  concrete  and  high 
enough  above  the  driveway  to  permit  of 
filled  cans  being  lifted  into  a  wagon  with 
little  exertion.  M.  B.  D. 


Pig  With  Cough. 

A  pig  bought  July  1  has  a  bad  cough; 
at  times  it  seems  to  be  running  short  of 
breath.  Lately  it  has  been  getting  thin¬ 
ner  all  the  time,  and  for  the  last  few 
days  it  has  refused  to  eat.  What  is 
the  trouble?  m.  m. 

Y’ou  do  not  state  the  age  of  the  hog. 
If  the  animal  is  fully  grown  (adult)  the 
disease  in  all  probability  is  tuberculosis, 
and  this  is  incurable  and  would  unfit  the 
animal  for  use  as  meat,  and  the  malady 
woull  prove  contagious  to  Other  pigs.  If 
the  pig  is  young  lung  worms  probably 
are  present  and  for  these  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  remedy,  but  a  well-fed  pig  usually 
manages  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  the 
parasites.  Isolate  the  pig,  feed  it  well 
on  light,  laxative  slop,  and  in  the  slop 
mix  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  for  every 
eighty  pounds  of  body  weight  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  for  three  consecutive  days  and 
repeat  the  treatment  the  following  week. 
If  the  cough  and  emaciation  continue  the 
pig  should  be  destroyed  and  a  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  made.  A.  S.  A. 


A  bashful  young  Scot  called  upon  a 
girl  for  quite  a  while  without  finding 
courage  to  speak  up.  At  length  one  Sun¬ 
day  night  he  said:  “Jane,  do  you 
ken  I  was  here  Monday  night?”  “Aye.” 
’  And  again  Tuesday.”  “Aye.”  “And  I 
were  here  Wednesday  and  Thursday.” 
“Aye.”  “And  once  more  on  Friday  and 
again  last  night.”  “So  you  were.”  “And 
here  I  am  to-night.”  “Yes.”  Finally,  in 
desperation:  “Woman,  do  you  no  smell 
a  rat?” — Credit  Lost. 


Produces  Results 

and  that  is  what  the  owner  of 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs  or 
poultry  wants.  We  could  take 
a  whole  page  of  this  paper  and 
cover  it  with  fine  print  telling 
you  what  we  know  of  this  feed  and  why  we  feel  you  should 
use  it,  but  we  prefer  to  let 

Results  Speak  for  Themselves 

We  have  looked  through  our  regular  daily  mail  and  picked 
out  a  few  letters  from  feeders  of  high  standing  and  put  these 
letters  together  in  book-form,  illustrated,  making  it  easy  for 
you  to  read  them  and  see  for  yourself  what  Xtra-vim  Feed 
is  doing. 

This  book  is  worth  sending  for — drop  us  a  postal. 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  173-C  Milk  Street,  Boston 


Cut  Down  The  Feed  Bi 


do  it.  Don’t  buy  feed  when  you  can  grind  it  at 
fraction  of  the  miller’s  toll.  No  hauling  expenses, 

wasted.  Peerless  Feed  Mill  the  job.  Cuts 

green  earn  or  wet  or  any  kind  of  grain  ; 
alfalfa,  cut  hay,  timothy  or  clover. 

Grinds  from  coarse  to  fine  as  flour. 

Noiseless,  easy  runninp,  requires  but  little 
power.  Capacity  8  to  46  bushels  per  hour. 
Low  in  price.  Made  witti  machine  out  or  cast 
sectional  interchangeable  plates.  -Machine- 
cut  plates  can  bo  recut  when  dull. 

J'oerless  Fodder  Shredder  makes  fodder  fit  for 
food.  Booklet  "How  to  Save  Money  on  Corn,”  FREE. 

Dellinger,  715  No.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  < 
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MINERAL'S 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  givo 
u  satisfaction  or 

tWf  monoy  rofundod 

($ I  Package  sufficient 

fi  'ii|  for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDl  CO.,  4d  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 


ABSORBING 

a*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[XON-POISONOU81 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottie,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re 
duces  Strains.  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  I.<r 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appi 
cation.  Price  $1  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  11.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass; 


'  «*  Dal,  •  „ 


GRAND  PRIZE 
WINNER 

AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


International  Harvester 
Oil  Engines — Mogul — Titan 

THE  buying  of  the  right  engine  for  the  farm 
is  a  family  affair.  Your  wife,  the  boys,  the 
girls,  the  help — everybody  about  the  place  will 
be  helped  so  much  by  the  engine  that  it  pays  to 
buy  carefully.  Get  a  good  engine,  a  Mogul  or  Titan, 
give  it  all  the  jobs  it  will  do  and  handle  it  properly,  and 
it  will  still  be  shouldering  the  drudgery  years  from  now. 

Buy  an  International  Harvester  engine — Mogul  or 
Titan.  In  time  the  family  will  come  to  look  on  it  as  a  faithful 
ever-reliable  friend.  It  will  keep  down  your  fuel  and  repair  bills, 
deliver  the  most  power  with  least  trouble,  and  save  you  more 
hard  work  than  you  can  realize  now. 

International  Harvester  engines  are  made  in  all  approved 
styles,  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power,  operating  on  low  as  well  as 
high-grade  fuels.  Some  local  dealer  near  you  handles  Mogul  or 
Titan  engines.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  drop  us  a  line.  We’ll 
send  you  full  information,  and  make  it  easy  for  you  to  see  the 
best  farm  engine  made. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Oct.  1,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

Oct.  . . . 

.  .$1.70 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  . . . 

.  .  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.10 

Dec.  . . . 

..  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.10 

Jan.  . . . 

.  .  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Feb.  .  .  . 

.  .  1 .65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2^>5 

March  . . 

..  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTTER. 

Prices 

have  advanced  one-half 

cent. 

partly  because  i 

of  labor  troubles 

with 

freight  handlers,  which  have  delayed  the 
unloading  of  supplies.  Sales  for  export 
are  of  considerable  volume,  and  would 
probably  be  larger  if  steamer  space  could 
be  had.  Packing  stock  is  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  but  local  trade  on  other  grades  is 
only  moderate. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  28)4®  23 

Extra.  92  score  .  27  @  2714 

Hood  to  Choice  .  24  &  26 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  22 

State  Dairy,  be«t .  26)4®  27 

Common  to  Good .  21  @  25 

Ladles  .  19  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  17  @  21 

Process  .  21  @  24 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  20  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  27)4  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  27)4. 

Chicago  creamery.  2‘2@26 )4- 
Kansas  City,  24@25. 

CHEESE. 

Business  continues  about  as  last  re¬ 
ported,  with  no  price  changes.  Specula¬ 
tors  are  handling  some  of  the  surplus 
receipts,  when  they  are  able  to  get  fine 
qualities  under  15  cents. 


W hole  Milk.  State  specials .  15 

Average  fancy  .  14  @  14)4 

Under  grades . .  12  @  13 

Daisies,  best .  15  @  15)4 

Young  Americas .  15)4®  159i 

Skims,  special .  ..  10  @  11 

Pair  to  good .  7  ®  9 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Watertown,  X.  Y.,  13)4®14. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  13)4®  14. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  13)4®14. 

EGGS 

Strictly  fresh  are  scarce  and  three 
cents  higher.  Grades  running  medium 
and  below  are  in  very  heavy  surplus, 
many  lots  running  10  to  15  per  cent, 
worthless  when  candled.  Good  qualities 
of  storage  are  working  out  at  25  cents 
or  under. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  45  @  46 

Medium  to  good . 35  @  40 

Mixed  colors,  best .  34  @  36 

Common  to  good.  . .  24  @  23 

Storage,  best,  .  24  ®  26 

Common . ;.  19  ®  22 


St,  Louis,  gathered,  19@21. 

Chicago,  22@23. 

Kansas  City.  20@23. 

Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  2l@22. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Business  for  the  week  has  been  light 
and  receipts  not  clearing  up  well.  Chick¬ 
ens  have  sold  generally  one  to  two  cents 
under  last  week. 


Chickens,  lb . 

@ 

18 

Fowls  . 

@ 

18 

Roosters . 

@ 

12 

Ducks . 

@ 

19 

Geese . 

@ 

15 

Chicago.  Chickens  13®13)4 
Kansas  City,  15. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  market  is  firm,  owing  to  the  light 
receipts  of  fresh-killed  chickens  and 
fowls.  Higher  prices  are  noted  on  such 
stock  when  of  desirable  quality. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  20  @  21 

Common  to  good .  14  ®  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  26  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  24 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  ..  50  @  60 

Roasters  .  22  @  24 

Powis .  14  (a  18 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  18 

Squaos.  doz .  125  @3  75 


WOOL. 

►Sales  during  the  week  have  been  light 
and  the  situation  generally  dull.  One 
fairly  large  transaction  of  Ohio  three- 
eighths  blood  at  Boston  was  on  the  basis 
of  37  cents.  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fleeces  unchanged. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  in  only  moderate  supply  and 
generally  higher.  Calf  market  firm. 
Sheep  and  lambs  selling  well. 


Native  Steers . 8  10 

Bulls . 4  75 

Cows .  3  00 

Cal  yes.  prime  real,  100  lb .  9  00 

Culls  . .  8  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  00 


@  9  20 
@  6  75 
@  6  65 
@13  50 
@  9  00 
®  5  75 


Lambs  .  7  00  @  9  75 

Hogs .  7  50  @860 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  7  90  @  8  00 

Medium  .  5  85  @  5  90 

Pea  .  5  25  @5  40 

Red  Kidney . f,  (10  @  6  65 

Yellow  Eye .  4  90  @5  00 

Lima,  California .  5  20  @5  30 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  peaches  have  been  heavy, 
but  with  the  cooler  weather  it  has  been 
possible  to  handle  them  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  An  occasional  lot  of  very  fancy 
has  brought  $1.50  to  $2  per  crate,  but 
$1  has  been  the  top  for  most  crates  and 
00  cents  for  bushel  baskets.  Apple  de¬ 
mand  is  much  improved,  and  well-colored 
sound  fruit  is  50  cents  to  $1  per  barrel 
higher.  Some  King,  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Gravenstein  are  seen  with  scarcely  a 
show  of  red,  evidently  picked  too  early 
or  grown  under  wrong  conditions.  These 
varieties  at  their  best  are  more  or  less 
high  colored,  and  this  is  demanded  by 
buyers  if  a  price  anywhere  near  the  top 
is  to  be  paid.  A  few  McIntosh  and  Jon¬ 
athan  have  brought  $4.50  to  $5  per  bar¬ 
rel,  but  $3  to  $4  covers  most  business  in 
good  qualities.  Pear  market  in  bad  con¬ 
dition  because  of  excessive  ripeness,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Bartletts.  Extra  fancy  Soc¬ 
ket  have  sold  as  high  as  $8  per  barrel, 
and  choice  at  $6  to  $6.50.  Many  plum 
shipments  are  in  bad  condition.  Sound 
German  prunes  selling  at  high  figures. 
Grape  business  is  picking  up,  particu¬ 
larly  Niagara,  which  brought  1  *4  to  two 
cents  per  pound. 


Apples—  Duchess,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

N.  W.  Greening,  bbl .  2  60  @3  50 

Alexander,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Gravenstein. .  2  00  @  4  00 

Blush  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Wealthy .  2  00  @4  00 

Fall  Pippin . 2  (10  @  3  50 

Twenty-ounce  .  2  00  fa)  3  25 

McIntosh .  2  50  @  4  50 

Jonathan  .  3  00  @5  00 

Greening  .  2  00  @3  50 

Baldwin .  2  DO  @  3  00 

King .  2  0D  @3  25 

Cnlls,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Figs,  qt .  4  @  12 

Grapes,  181b  case .  40  @  75 

41b.  bkt .  8  @  9 

Huckleberries,  ar .  4  ®  12 

Nova  Scotia,  qt .  8  @  18 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  20  @  35 

)4  bu.  bkt .  40  @  75 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  2  50  @  5  00 

Clapp  bbl. .  2  50  @  4  50 

Seckel,  bbl .  5  00  @8  00 

Bose .  2  60  @4  50 

Anjou  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Sheldon .  3  00  @  4  00 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt .  30  @  65 

State,  24  qt.  carrier .  50  @  1  00 

State,  bu.  bkt .  60  @  90 

Penn.,  16  qt.  bkt .  30  @  50 

Muskmolons,  bu  .  60  @  1  75 

Watermelons,  carload  .  45  00®  100  00 


Chicago.  Apples,  bbl,,  2  00@3  25. 

St.  Louis,  1  50(0.2  50 
Pittsburg,  2  0U@3  00. 

Cincinnati,  2  U0@3  50. 

Buffalo.  2  00(0.4  00. 

Boston,  2  00@3  00. 

VEGETABLES. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  po¬ 
tatoes  have  sold  above  $2  per  barrel. 
This  refers  to  the  best  Long  Island.  New 
Jersey  long  stock  is  still  going  under 
$1.50.  Lettuce  and  onions  largely  poor, 
cabbiige  in  better  demand,  though  still 
low.  Cucumbers  and  pickles  selling 
slowly,  except  small  pickles.  Cauliflow¬ 
ers  higher  for  good  qualities. 


Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Del.  and  Md . 1  50  @  2  00 

Jersey  .  I  40  @  1  85 

Maine .  2  00  @  2  12 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  60  @  85 

Southern,  bbl .  150  @  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  6  @  14 

Carrots,  bbl . .  75  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Cabbage.  100  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Lettuce,  hall'-bb).  basket .  75  @160 

Onions.  Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag  .  76  ®  1  75 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  75  @  2  50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1  60  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Peas,  bn .  55  @  1  60 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  @  100 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  30  @  65 

Celery,  doz .  25  @  40 

Okra,  M  bu.  .  75  @  1  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  60 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . . .  1  50  @2  25 

Squash,  bbl .  60  @100 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  50  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate .  50  @  1  00 

Jersey,  bu.  box .  50  @  90 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbi.,  1  20@1  40. 
Cincinnati,  1  25@1  50. 

Pittsburg,  1  30@l  90. 

Denver,  1  00@1  25. 

Indianapolis,  1  25@1  50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Low  grades  form  the  bulk  of  current 
supplies.  High  quality  Timothy  is 
scarce,  occasionally  selling  at  $25. 


Hay.  new,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00  @24  50 

No.  2 . 2150  @22  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 18  00  @22  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @16  00 

MILLFEEI). 

Bran,  car  lots . 22  50  @24  00 

Middlings . 26  50  @33  00 

Red  Dog  . 34  00  @36  00 

Cornmeal . 3300  @34  00 


GRAIN 

Receipts  of  wheat  at  interior  markets 
are  large,  and  the  export  situation  de¬ 
cidedly  uncertain,  so  that  the  market  as 
a  whole  is  weak.  Corn  very  weak.  Frost 
has  held  off  and  the  expected  large  crop 
now  looks  certain.  Oats  plentiful  and 
foreign  demand  so  light  that  business  is 
about  at  a  standstill. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new..  1  10  @ 


No.  2.  Red,  uew  .  124  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  76  @  73 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 4  90  @  5  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  38  @  40 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  00  @  1  04 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  pro- 

( General  Markets  on  page  12?S.) 
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VOU  want  strong  lumber,  durable  lumber— lumber  that  will 
7  carry  weight,  Btand  strain,  and  last.  You  can  get  that  kind 
of  lumber  from  your  home  dealer,  and  it  is  far  from  expensive — in  fact, 
it  costs  no  more  than  the  questionable  kind.  Ask  him  about 

SOUTHERN  YELLOW  PINE 

“Tho  Wood  of  Service ” 

He’ll  tell  you.  The  United  States  Government  also  tells  you.  If  you  look 
In  Bulletin  No.  99  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you'll  read: 

“  Heavy,  hard,  very  strong,  tough,  grain  fine,  even,  straight,  durable 
In  contact  with  the  soil.  It  may  be  had  in  long  pieces,  free  from 
serious  defects,  and  possesses  great  strength  and  stiffness." 

That’s  the  Government’s  opinion 
of  Southern  Yellow  Pine.based  on  scien¬ 
tific  test  by  the  Forest  Service  experts. 

Let  your  dealer  give  you  Southern 
Yellow  Pine  prices  on  that  job  of  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  and  if  you  need  Free, 
up-to-date  plans  for  a  home,  a  barn,  a 
granary  or  other  farm  structures,  or 
would  like  to  read  the  best  book  on  silos 
issued,  write  us,  marking  your  prefer¬ 
ences  on  the  attached  coupon  We  have 
nothing  to  sell  to  you— we  have  facts 

to  give  you  free.  Town  . 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION.  626M 
fnterstato  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Send  me  FREE  your 

Barn  and  Bin  Plans . 

Silo  Book . 

House  Plans . . 

Book  of  Lumber  Tests _ 

Name . . 


R.F.D . State. 


The 
smallest 
’stream,  with  a 
few  feet  fall,  has 
'power  to  pump  water 
for  the  bouse  and  barn. 

Fit2  Steel  Water  Wheel 

makes  Electricity  for 
lights,  runs  the  separa¬ 
tor,  feed  oatter,  pumps. 
No  cost  for  operation,  lit¬ 
tle  attention  needed. 
Write  for  this  free 
book  —  It  tells  how 
to  measure  the  pow¬ 
er  of  your  stream. 
Makers  of  all  kinds 
of  water  wheels. 

BIZ  W&TER  WHEEl  CO, 
103  George  SI., Hanover 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

Ry  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


I  Let  Me  Rid  Your 

I  Stock  Of  WORMS 

Before  You  Pay  ™  11 


HERE  IS  THE  PROOF: 

"For  the  past  two  years, 
we  have  fed  SAL- VET  with 
excellent  results,  and  there¬ 
fore.  take  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  as  a  worm  des¬ 
troyer  and  conditioner.  Since 
feeding:  SAL-  VET our  lambs  havo 
been  entirely  free  from  worms. 
Considering:  tho  excellent  success 
which  wo  havo  had  with  SAL- 
VET.  I  am  perfectly  willing:  that 
you  should  make  public  use  of  my 
endorsement.  I  cannot  Bpoak  too 
higrhlyofSAL-VET—  D.J.Geiken, 
Supt.  Sheep  and  Hog  Dept.,  N. 
D. Agricultural  Coll.,Fargro,N.D. 

"I  believe  than  ‘Sal-Vet’  ia  tho 
only  veterinarian  required  by 
sheep.  As  you  know,  1  meet  a 

Seat  many  exhibitors  at  various 
irs,  and  they  are  unanimous  in 
opinion  that'Sal- Vet’is  tho  (great¬ 
est  h leasing:  that  ever  came  to 
aheep  men.— C.  O.  JUDD,  Kent.O. 


I  don’t  ask  even  a  penny  of  pay 
in  advance.  Simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  —  tell  me  how 
many  head  of  stock  you  have 
and  I’ll  ship  you  enough  SAL- 
VET  to  last  them  all  60  days. 
You  pay  the  freight  charges 
when  it  arrives — feed  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  and  watch 
results.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  I 
claim  and  you  so  make  a  specific 
report  in  60  days.  I’ll  cancel  the 
charge,  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny. 


READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

“I  had  8  shouts  that  wero 
not  doing  well;  I  fed  them 
SAL  -VET;  in  less  than  a 
week  they  were  passing 
worms  a  foot  long  and  their 
appetites  improved,  and  they 
have  been  growing  right 
along  ever  since.  Have  also 
fed  SAL-VET  with  results 
to  a  young  mule  and  to  all  of 
my  horses.”—  C.  H. 
SQUIRES,  Courtland,  Kans. 

‘‘It  was  a  sight  to  see  the 
long  worms  expelled  by  my 
horses  after  feeding  them 
SAL-VET.  Since  then  they 
have  shown  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  I  keep  it  before  the 
horses  constantly  and  am  highly 
pleased  with  tho  reaulta.”— F.  H. 
GROVER.  Crystal  Valley,  Mich, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 

Feeding  Pigs  Profitably. 


Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
pigs  about  six  weeks  old?  Also  how  to 
get  them  well  started  when  first  taken 
away  from  the  old  sow?  How  often 
should  they  be  fed?  How  much  at  a 
time?  A.  S. 

Virginia. 

To  feed  pigs  profitably  with  grain  at 
present  orices  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
if  all  the  feed  has  to  be  purchased.  The 
most  profit  is  usually  made  where  the  pigs 
can  turn  unmarketable  farm  crops  and  re¬ 
fuse  into  a  marketable  product,  using 
commercial  feeding  stuff  as  a  supplement 
only. 

Pigs  born  in  March  can  be  fed  much 
more  economically  than  those  born  in  Au¬ 
gust.  and  the  chances  of  making  a  profit 
on  them  are  correspondingly  greater,  so 
do  not  get  discouraged  if  you  do  not  make 
much  on  the  lot  you  have  at  the  present 
time,  and  get  ready  for  next  year  with 
some  March  or  April  pigs,  and  feed  them 
skim-milk  if  you  have  it;  if  not  feed  a 
gruel  of  middlings  and  water.  Start  feed¬ 
ing  the  youngsters  when  they  are  three,  to 
four  weeks  old.  while  they  are  yet  with 
the  sow.  Place  the  feed  in  a  trough 
where  the  pigs  can  get  it  by  going  under 
a  partition  away  from  the  sow.  By  teach¬ 
ing  the  pigs  to  eat  while  they  are  with 
the  mother  their  growth  is  not  checked  sit 
weaning-time,  which  is  when  they  are  six 
to  eight  weeks  old.  Young  pigs  should  be 
fed  at  least  three  times  a  day  just  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean  and  appear  satis¬ 
fied.  After  the  pigs  are  weaned  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  shorts,  crushed  barley  and  corn- 
meal,  equal  parts,  mixed  witlv  water  or 
skim-milk  makes  a  very  satisfactory  ra¬ 
tion.  When  fhe  pigs  are  eight  weeks  old, 
or  about  the  first  of  .Tune,  a  good  pasture 
should  be  provided  for  them,  as  this  is 
where  you  will  find  the  greatest  profit  in 
pork  production. 

The  pasture  may  consist  of  barley  and 
peas,  oats  and  peas,  or  just  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  For  later  feeding  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Summer  and  Fall  nothing  will 
beat  rape  for  this  purpose-  Of  course,  the 
pasturage  must  be  supplemented  with  a 
small  amount  of  grain.  If  neither  skim- 
milk  nor  pasturage  are  available  it  would 
be  advisable  to  add  about  10  per  cent,  of 
digester  tankage  to  the  ration.  Keep  a 
box  containing  a  mixture  of  salt,  sulphur 
and  charcoal  or  soft  coal  where  the  pigs 
can  help  themselves,  and  see  that  they 
have  access  to  fresh  water  to  drink  every 
day.  c.  s.  g. 


Feeding  an  Orphan  Foal. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  a  colt  by 
hand?  I  have  one  a  week  old,  the  mother 
died,  and  do  not  know  how  often  colt 
should  be  fed.  It  eats  no  hay  or  grain 
yet.  The  colt  is  well  and  hearty.  I  feed 
him  five  times  a  day  a  little  over  a  cup  of 
cow’s  milk  and  found  my  colt  so  consti¬ 
pated  this  morning  I  had  to  give  injec¬ 
tions.  G-  E.  o. 

Maine. 

At  first  a  foal  should  be  fed  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  modified  cow’s  milk  once  an  hour 
from  a  sterilized  bottle  and  nipple.  Use 
milk  of  a  fresh  cow,  but  choose  that  which 
is  low  in  butter  fat.  Add  hot  water  to 
the  milk  each  time  to  bring  it  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Also 
add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  or  molasses 
per  pint,  as  mare’s  milk  is  much  sweeter 
than  that  of  the  cow.  If  the  milk  dis¬ 
agrees  add  throe  tablespoonfuls  of  lime- 
water  per  pint.  For  constipation  give 
castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk.  The  dose 
is  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  oil 
and  more  if  found  necessary.  Rectal  in¬ 
jections  of  warmed  sweet  oil,  or  slippery 
elm  bark  tea,  or  warm  water  and  glycer¬ 
ine  may  also  be  given  by  means  of  a  rub¬ 
ber  tube  and  funnel.  The  amount  of  milk 
is  gradually  increased  and  the  times  be¬ 
tween  meals  lengthened,  but  six  feeds  a 
day  should  be  given  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  As  soon  as  the  foal  will  lick  it 
allow  oatmeal  and  gradually  introduce 
wheat  bran  and  then  crushed  oats,  and  as 
soon  as  the  mixture  is  freely  taken  equal 
quantities  may  be  allowed  until  the  colt 
is  six  or  seven  months  old  when  whole 
oats  and  bran  will  be  eaten.  Grass  and 
fine  hay  may  also  be  allowed  and  at  all 
times  fresh,  cold  water  should  be  provided 
and  a  lump  of  rock  salt  placed  where  the 
colt  may  lick  it  at  will.  Sweet  skim-milk 
may  be  gradually  substituted  for  whole 
milk  after  six  weeks.  A.  s.  A. 


Rickets  from  Improper  Feeding. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  pigs 
about  three  months  old?  About  three 
weeks  ago  they  became  weak  in  tin1  back, 
cannot  stand  on  their  hind  legs,  fall  over 
and  drag  their  legs  around.  I  fed  some 
oats  in  the  sheaf  that  had  sprouted  and 
now  all  the  sowed  corn  they  will  eat. 
They  are  out  on  the  ground  and  always 
have  been.  They  get  all  the  skim-milk 
they  can  eat ;  some  one  told  me  I  should 
put  half  water.  I  have  been  doing  it,  but 
see  no  change.  They  eat  well  and  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  J.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Incomplete  feeding  explains  this  trouble 
in  most  instances ;  but  intestinal  worms 
may  be  present  in  others.  Kidney  worms 
are  not  the  cause,  although  common 
opinion  is  to  the  contrary-  Feed  slop  of 
middlings,  a  little  cornmeal  and  oatmeal 
and  10  per  cent,  of  digester  tankage. 


Slightly  salt  the  slop.  Allow  free  access 
to  slaked  lime,  wood  ashes  and  wood 
charcoal.  Let  the  pigs  have  free  range  on 
grass.  If  worms  are  seen  in  the  drop¬ 
pings,  or  if  you  think  worms  are  present, 
starve  the  pigs  for  24  hours ;  then  give 
each  of  them  in  slop  eight  grains  of  san¬ 
tonin  and  five  grains  of  calomel  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  body  weight.  Divide 
the  pigs  into  lots  of  five  for  this  treat¬ 
ment.  a.  S.  A. 


Brood  Sow. 

We  have  a  sow  due  to  farrow  in  about 
two  weeks.  We  are  feeding  at  present 
dough  and  stale  bread  ;  the  dough  is  the 
cleanings  from  a  bread  factory.  She  has 
a  good  run  and  plenty  of  grass.  Would 
you  advise  changing  her  feed?  At  pres¬ 
ent  she  is  in  fine  condition ;  will  give  wood 
ashes  and  charcoal  as  The  R-  N.-Y.  ad¬ 
vises.  j.  b.  R. 

New  York. 

The  feed  is  unsuitable.  Give  such  feed 
to  fattening  hogs,  not  to  brood  sows.  Feed 
slop  of  milk  or  hot  water,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  a  little  cornmeal,  oatmeal  and  flax¬ 
seed  meal,  very  slightly  salted.  Allow  the 
sow  plenty  of  exercise  on  grass.  Do  not 
make  the  change  in  feed  quite  sudden.  See 
that  the  bowels  are  kept  active.  A.  8.  A. 


Thin  Horse. 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  a  horse. 
He  is  a  large  gray  horse  weighing  about 
1,300  pounds.  I  bought  him  as  a  colt  of 
five  months  and  he  is  now  seven  years  old. 
lie  is  a  handsome  horse,  long  bodied,  car¬ 
ries  high  head,  but  keeps  thin  and  yet  al¬ 
ways  seems  so  hungry,  almost  ravenous. 
When  driven  on  road  his  bowels  begin  to 
move,  and  after  being  driven  seems  to  be 
tired  and  looks  gaunt.  I  have  given  him 
oats,  have  tried  ground  feeds  and  has  hay 
and  in  Summer  turn  him  out  nights,  but 
no  matter  how  or  what  I  feed  him  be 
never  gets  any  flesh.  lie  will  drink  very 
little  water.  He  has  had  colic  a  few 
times  and  I  doctored  him  for  worms 
thinking  it  caused  his  bowels  to  trouble 
him.  Some  one  told  me  he  might  have 
tuberculosis  of  the  bowels-  Is  that  pos¬ 
sible  and  what  would  cause  it?  I  have 
also  learned  his  sire  was  never  used  to 
work  and  lacked  proper  food  and  exer¬ 
cise.  Would  the  horse  inherit  a  weakness, 
as  I  knew  the  mare  and  she  was  very 
healthy  and  well  cared  for.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

Horses  do  not  have  tuberculosis.  The 
conformation,  but  not  the  trouble  here 
present,  would  be  inherited.  From  your 
description  we  suspect  that  the  horse  has 
a  long,  weak  “washy”  middle  (coupling) 
and  a  horse  of  that  conformation  will  al¬ 
ways  be  like  to  scour  when  driven  and  is 
a  poor  keeper.  Feed  whole  oats  and 
wheat  bran.  Give  the  drinking  water  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  Work  or  abundantly  exer¬ 
cise  the  horse  every  day.  In  the  feed 
mix  browned  wheat  flour,  and  if  that 
dose  not  suffice  mix  in  each  feed  a  table- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
prepared  chalk  and  one  part  each  of  pow¬ 
dered  catechu,  alum  and  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth.  A.  8.  A. 


A  Remarkable  and  Important  Fair. 

Perhaps  very  few  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y".  know  that  New  York  State  has 
two  State  fairs  annually.  The  State 
Farm  at  Industry,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  supplanted  the  old  House  of  Refuge 
for  Boys,  which  was  located  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  the  -whole  area  of  grounds  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  and  unscalable  pi’ison 
fence,  this  prison  environment  having  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  the  boys  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  institution.  The  State 
Farm  at  Industry  contains  1,430  acres, 
mostly  sandy  loam  and  is  all  rolling  land 
with  the  exception  of  about  100  acres  of 
river  bottom  (Genesee  River).  A  part 
of  this  latter  is  kept  in  permanent  pas¬ 
ture.  There  are  at  present  800  boys  in 
detention,  divided  among  30  cottages  or 
separate  quarters,  each  under  the  head 
of  a  supervisor.  There  are  no  fences  or 
enclosures  of  any  kind  whatever,  which 
puts  the  boys  on  their  honor,  although, 
there  are  guards  in  attendance  day  and 
night.  There  are  very  few  escapes,  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  detained  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  causes  that  led  to  their  restraint. 

The  education  of  these  boys  is  diver¬ 
sified  according  to  the  different  abilities 
presented,  gardening  and  flower  growing, 
etc.,  each  cottage  having  a  barn  and  silo. 
Field  corn  is  a  popular  crop.  All  the 
work  of  preparing  the  land,  planting  and 
harvesting  is  performed  by  the  boys,  and 
is  a  part  and  a  big  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  On  Sept.  lOth-llth  occurred  the 
eighth  annual  fair,  known  as  the  State 
Fair  at  Industry,  which  was  attended  by 
at  least  2,000  visitors.  All  the  exhibits 
were  furnished  by  the  boys,  and  the 
showing  reflects  great  credit  on  both  the 
system  and  local  management.  The  show 
of  Ilolsteins,  poultry,  etc.,  was  both  in 
quality  and  extent  unusual,  all  things 
considered,  but  it  was  in  the  large  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  exhibits  that  the  surprise 
was  met.  Both  the  ground  floor  and 
basement  of  this  building  were  packed 
full  of  the  products  of  field  gardening, 
orchard  and  shop.  ,1  never  saw  a  better 
display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  re¬ 
gards  appearance  and  quality,  while  the 


NEW-YORKER 

display  of  baked  goods,  canned  fruits, 
handmade  garments  and  artistic  work 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  To  think 
that  all  this,  under  the  guidance  of  faith¬ 
ful  instructors,  was  the  work  of  boys 
who  are  by  this  educational  and  reform¬ 
ing  process  being  changed  from  a  men¬ 
ace  to  society  to  a  valuable  asset  of  the 
State.  Some  one  was  responsible  for  this 
change  in  the  institution,  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Bruce  and  his  subordinates  are 
carrying  out  the  program  in  a  manner 
that  shows  their  hearts  are  in  the  work. 

H.  E.  C. 


Value  of  Cocoanut  Meal. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
cocoanut  oilmeal?  The  analysis  is  pro¬ 
tein, ‘20  per  cent. ;  fat,  7  per  cent. ;  filler, 
30  per  cent.  How  should  it  compare  in 
price  with  a  good  oilmeal?  Would  you 
recommend  using  it  in  the  dairy  ration? 

Pittstown,  N.  J-  G.  T. 

We  do  not  have  very  much  published 
information  concernnig  the  value  of  co¬ 
coanut  meal  for  feeding  dairy  cattle.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
the  statement  is  made  that  it  is  used  to 
some  extent  by  dairymen  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco,  and  that  it  has  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  producing  fine  butter  of  con¬ 
siderable  firmness  and  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  for  Summer  feeding  to  dairy 
cows.  It  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
for  sheep  and  swine,  and  has  also  been 
substituted  for  oats  in  rations  for  work 
horses.  It  does  not  contain  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  oilmeal  by  about  12  per  cent.,  and 
if  it  is  purchased  as  a  source  of  protein, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
when  oilmeal  was  worth  $35  per  ton,  co¬ 
coanut  meal  had  ought  to  be  purchased 
at  $20  per  ton,  providing  the  palatability 
■was  the  same.  It  is  my  belief  that  at  the 
current  price  of  feed  stuffs  cottonseed 
meal  would  be  a  more  economical  source 
of  feed  than  either  cocoanut  meal  or  oil¬ 
meal.  A  Danish  experiment  reports  that 
cocoanut  meal  has  about  the  same  feeding 
value  as  wheat  bran,  although  details  of 
the  test  are  not  at  hand.  F.  c.  M. 


KRESO  Dl  P  IN'.'I 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


FEED 

5,  l 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS  B 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  juBt  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp.gluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  anda  little  salt,  that ’sail;  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turnalosa  intoaprofit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  for  more 
profits.  Sold  on  “money  back  if  not  satisfied”  plan.1  LARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  u»  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO.,  647Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHION‘D 

Saving  of  time  and  cow -com  fort  * 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them— in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  Hend  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriera,  Water  basins 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

G0-J0  Main  St.  •  -  Attica.  N.  X.J 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed, 
rpre  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  de- 
r  IVE.L.  scribes  our  complete  line  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


You  BeThe  Judge!  No  Money  in  Advance 
Write  For  This  Book  Today! 

Before  you  decide  on  any  engine,  make  this  test  on  your  own 
farm  at  our  expense.  Try  any  size  Maynard  for  60  days,  with¬ 
out  a  penny  in  advance.  There  is  nothing  on  your  farm  that 
will  be  of  so  much  help  to  you,  nothing  that  saves  so  much 
work,  time  and  money  as  a  good  power  outfit.  It’s  going  to  make  a 
big  difference  to  you  whether  you  get  the  right  engine  or  the  wrong 
one.  There’s  a  big  difference  in  coct — and  a  still  bigger  difference  in 
service.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  you  should  take  a  chance 
of  getting  anything  except  the  right  power  outfit.  After  this  60  days’ 
free  trial,  if  you  think  there’s  a  better  engine  made  at  any  price,  or 
its  equal  at  anywhere  near  its  price,  return  the  Maynard  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  don’t  send  us  a  cent.  This  60  days'  trial  is  free. 

Divide  the  Cost  ^  by  Eight! 

Our  book  quotes  low  prices 
save  you  $25  to  $300  cash,  and  shows  you 
the  safe,  sensible  way  to  figure  engine  costs.  Divide 
Maynard  prices  by  eight,  then  divide  price  of  cheap 
engines  by  three,  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  cost  per  year. 

Read  why  no  engine  at  our  price  will 
last  as  long  as  the  Maynard— why  no 
engine  at  any  price  will  last  longer. 

There  are  16  big  Maynard  features  of 
design  and  construction,  all  of  which 
cannot  be  found  on  any  other 
engine.  With  your  book  we  will 
send  you  our  “Comparative 
Chart”  that  makes  it  easy  to 
compare  different  makes  of  en¬ 
gines.  Don’t  decide  on  any  engine 
till  you  read  our  book. 

Mail  postal  now.  Just  say 
“Send  Engine  Book  Free”,  and 
it  will  come  by  return  mail, 
postpaid. 


(£pirlestjMiam  Stores 

865  Stores  Bldg.,  New  Y ork 


Our  Rating  1  y2  H.  P.;  Our  Price,  $ 

Actual  factory  tests  prove  this  engine  develops  up 
to  134  H.P.,  at  normal  speed.  All  Maynards  are 
rated  at  normal  speed  instead  of  speeding  them  up. 

A  speeded  up  engine  is  like  a  speeded  up  horse — all  right  for  a 
while  but  can’t  stand  the  strain.  If  we  speeded  up  our  6  H.  P.  as 
some  others  speed  up  theirs,  we  could  give  it  a  much  higher  rating 
than  we  do.  Our  price,  $29.75,  for  this  1*2  H.P.  engine  (our  rating) 
is  an  example  of  the  low  prices  we  quote  on  larger  sizes.  Actual 
Factory  Test  card,  sent  with  your  Maynard,  shows  actual  horse 
power  developed.  Write  today  for  this  greatest  money-saving 
engine  book  published. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  forty-seventh  week — ending  Sep¬ 
tember  26 — shows  a  decided  drop  in  the 
egg  production  ;  342  eggs  less  than  were 
laid  in  the  previous  weeK.  One  pen  of 
White  Orpingtons  has  not  laid  an  egg  in 
two  weeks,  and  their  total  is  less  than  a 
third  of  the  average  number  laid  by  all 
the  pens-  There  is  no  ouestion  at  all  in 
my  mind  but  that  this  pen  could  be  taken 
and  mated  with  males  from  high-produc¬ 
ing  hens,  and  by  proper  selection  in  three 
generations  their  granddaughters  would 
lay  three  times  the  number  of  eggs  their 
grandmothers  did.  And  this  kind  of  work 
— trap-nesting  and  selection  of  the  best 
for  breeders — is  being  done  all  over  the 
country  with  fine  results. 

There  is  a  White  Leghorn  hen  in  the 
contest  at  Newark,  Del.,  that  has  laid 
2S5  eggs  up  to  the  forty -seventh  week, 
laying  every  day  that  week,  and  bidding 
fair  to  outlay  any  hen  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world- 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  take 
first  place  for  the  week  with  the  remarka¬ 
ble  score  of  557.  An  81  per  cent,  lay  in 
the  last  of  September  is  not  very  common. 
Chas.  O.  Polhemus’  pen  of  It.  I.  Reds  tie 
with  H.  M.  Bailey’s  pen  of  same  breed 
for  second  place,  each  laying  52.  The 
relative  position  of  the  leading  pens  in 
the  total  output  has  not  changed.  Tom 
Barron’s  White  Leghorns  still  lead  with 
a  total  of  1,911,  Judge  F.  M.  Beasley’s 
pen  being  second  with  1,885  to  their 
credit,  and  Storrs  Agricultural  Station’s 
experimental  milk-fed  pen  being  third, 
with  a  score  of  1.876.  Windsweep  Farms’ 
pen  are  fourth  with  a  score  of  1,869.  All 
these  pens  are  White  Leghorns.  Hillview 
Poultry  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds  are  now  in 
fifth  place  with  a  total  of  1.853,  with  Tom 
Rarron’s  White  Wyandottes  only  five 
eggs  behind  them.  The  week’s  record  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Connecticut .  1C,  1.400 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  24  1,377 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  39  1.392 

Jules  J.  Frnncais,  New  York .  23  1.125 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  23  1.084 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  40  1.717 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  33  1,370 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lonzcn,  Massachusetts .  25  1.295 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  34  1,377 

I'.ranford  Farms,  Connecticut .  32  1.593 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  l(i  1,280 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  25  1,313 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  nail,  Connecticut .  10  1,244 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  57  1.848 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  33  1.825 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  27  1,468 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  42  1,048 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Beck,  Connecticut .  34  1,520 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  32  1,382 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  31  1,047 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  24  1,098 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  43  1,405 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts,..  52  1,520 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York.,..  20  1,241 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 


Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  38  1,432 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York .  29  1,182 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  33  1.853 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut .  30  1,033 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  52  1,724 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  52  1,384 

John  Backus,  Vermont .  24  1,519 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  30  3 ,237 

JMnecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  32  1,004 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  37  1.388 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  19  1,553 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut. .  12  1.252 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  28  1,053 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  27  1,411 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  30  1,373 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  29  1,253 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  30  1.552 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rbodle  Island .  33  1,437 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  19  1,475 

Albert  K.  Ford,  Connecticut .  27  913 


Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  13  1,012 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  28  1,084 
American  Dominiques. 


H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  21  979 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  22  1,231 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  30  1,019 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  36  1,394 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut .  44  1,784 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  38  1,728 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  29  1,402 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  25  1,135 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  17  L234 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  14  1,304 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  33  1,507 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  28  1,601 

Storrs  Agr.  Statiou,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  30  1,876 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.  22  1,327 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  33  1,869 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  20  1,522 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  44  1,745 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  23  1,578 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  35  1,885 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  22  1,300 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  39  1,911 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  35  1,555 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  26  1,594 

Wm.  R.  Lyon,  New  York .  18  1,396 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York .  29  1,000 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  33  1,819 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  21  1,049 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  29  1,448 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  19  1,539 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  33  1,098 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  1,722 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  31  1,317 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  24  1.255 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  34  1,091 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  15  1,423 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  25  1.290 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  19  1,208 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  14  1.102 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  17  1,588 

Suuny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  25  1,453 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  25  1,076 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan....  22  1,220 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  15  1,275 

Black  Leghorns. 

0".  Oolliuson,  England  .  28  1,080 


Silver  Campines. 

Uncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  „„ 

Lewis  E.  Priekett,  Connecticut......  41 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Salmon  Faverolles, 

Doughorogan  Farm,  Maryland  . .  27  1,158 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida . 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  19  1,127 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut  .  21  1,263 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yard's,  Pa .  24  1,256 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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Cooking  Water-glass  Eggs. 

I  have  a  good  many  eggs  in  water  glass. 
Is  there  any  way  to  boil  them  without 
their  cracking?  f.  g.  m. 

Minnesota. 

Water  glass  seals  the  pores  of  the  egg¬ 
shells  and  causes  them  to  break  from  ex¬ 
pansion  when  cooked  in  the  shell.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  prevent  them  from 
cracking  when  boiled,  though  I  would 
suggest  trying  puncturing  the  shell  with 
a  large  needle  before  placing  them  in  the 
water ;  this  occurs  to  me  as  a  possible 
preventive.  m.  b.  d. 


Intestinal  Trouble. 

What  is  the  cause  of  bens  having  yellow 
droppings,  and  what  is  good  to  cure 
them?  a.  s.  P. 

New  York. 

There  are  various  causes  of  yellow 
droppings,  varying  from  the  presence  of 
serious  intestinal  disease  to  diarrhoea 
caused  by  an  over  supply  of  meat,  green 
food,  or  some  irritating  substance  eaten 
by  the  fowls.  As  yellow  droppings  are 
not  distinctive  of  any  one  trouble,  I  can¬ 
not  say  what  the  cause  is  in  the  case  of 
your  fowls,  but  it  will  be  well  to  look 
after  the  food  and  surroundings  of  the 
flock.  See  that  they  do  not  have  access 
to  putrid  food  or  water,  that  their  quar¬ 
ters  are  clean,  that  they  are  not  exposed 
to  conditions  that  would  be  likely  to  give 
them  colds,  and  that  all  food  given  them 
is  free  from  mustiness  or  decay.  Give 
clean  water  to  drink  and  remove  any  birds 
known  to  be  sick  from  the  flock,  m.  b.  d. 


Grain  Ration  ;  Barley  Meal. 

1.  What  is  a  good  mixed  ration  of  whole 
grains  for  a  small  flock  of  hens  this  Win¬ 
ter?  I  can  purchase  wheat,  rye,  barley 
and  buckwheat.  2.  How  is  barley  meal 
for  fattening  pigs?  c.  II.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  The  whole  grain  mixture  for  laying 
hens  in  Winter  advised  by  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  is  60  pounds  wheat, 
60  pounds  corn,  30  pounds  oats  and  30 
pounds  buckwheat.  This  is  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  dry  mash  of  ground  grains 
containing  beef  scrap.  Barley  may  be 
substituted  in  part  for  the  wheat  at  a 
saving  in  expense  and  rye  may  also  he 
used  if  the  fowls  will  eat  it,  as  many  will. 

2.  Ground  barley  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  for  fattening  pigs,  contributing 
largely  to  the  excellence  of  the  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  for  which  Denmark  is  noted. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  With  Corns. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


That’s  our 
Ironhound 
Guarantee 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell 
Purina  Poultry  Feed  (in  check¬ 
erboard  sacks),  mention  his  Dame 
in  asking  lor  free  poultry  book. 

Ralston  Purina  Co..  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis 


when  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  and  Pur- 
in  a  Scratch  Feedare  used  according  to  the 
Purina  plan, described  in  our  free64-page 
poultry  book— which  also  contains  plans 
lor  poultry  houses;  cures  of  diseases; 
breeding  and  feeding  charts;  plans  for 
trap  nests  and  fixtures;  timely 
poultry  pointers; 
daily  egg  records 
(spaces  for  keeping); 
best  receipts  forcook- 
ing  eggs,  poultry,  etc. 


4-in-l  Cornerless 
PoultryHouses 


Portable  'Un  able,  sanitary.  Ideal 
for  Brooders.  Nc  corners  lor 
cnlcks  to  crown  into  and  suffo¬ 
cate.  Litrht  and  sunny.  0|>en 
sir  front;  removable,  adjustable 
floor.  Convertible  into  Breeding 
Pen,  B i coder,  Colony  or  Laying 
House.  Features  double  available 
floor  apace.  Cheaper  ana  better 
than  home  built  houses.  Same 
materials  a*  our  famous  silos.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 
Special  introductory  offer  to  Agents.  Literature  and 
prices  on  request.  How  Abotir  a  Silo  ?  Unadilla  Silos 
are  dependable.  We  rush  late  orders.  Write  for  catalog, 
prices  and  terms.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  Box  C.  Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  i 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmod!l  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 


gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days' Fres  Trial, 
o  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 
ff.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  j  Milford,  Mass 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 

New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


I  am  having  trouble  with  my  White 
Leghorns;  there  is  a  swelling  between 
their  toes  and  underneath  there  is  a  growth 
like  a  corn.  I  found  four  out  of  pen  of 
24  that  way.  They  are  kept  on  small 
range  with  plenty  of  green  food  given. 

A.  G. 

liens  are  subject  to  corns  or  callouses 
on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  presumably 
caused  by  tight  gripping  of  too  small,  or 
sharp-edged  perches,  or  to  alighting  upon 
hard  floors  when  flying  from  a  height. 
The  vigorous  scratching  which  they  in¬ 
dulge  in  also  tends  to  produce  abrasions 
of  the  feet  which  may  become  infected  and 
lead  to  swelling  and  pus  formation.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  the  fowls  smooth,  broad 
perches,  and,  if  they  are  on  concrete 
floors,  use  sufficient  litter  to  protect  their 
feet.  The  edge  of  a  two-inch  by  four- 
inch  scautling,  with  the  edges  rounded, 
makes  a  good,  safe  perch.  m.  b.  d. 


Leg  Weakness. 

I  have  a  Black  Langshan  pullet  that 
appears  healthy,  eats  well  and  apparently 
always  ready  for  her  food,  is  laying  on  an 
average  five  eggs  a  week,  even  though  she 
is  undergoing  the  molt,  but  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  she  carries  her  tail  drooping  to 
the  ground,  and  frequently  when  eating 
squats  down  to  her  food.  What  is  the 
trouble?  r.  e.  m. 


Squatting  while  eating  is  an  indication 
of  beginning  leg  weakness,  more  often 
found  in  growing  chicks  than  in  mature 
fowls.  The  cause  does  not  seem  to  be 
certainly  known  but  is  ascribed  to  rheu¬ 
matism,  to  over-feeding,  close  confinement, 
too  much  fattening  food  like  corn  and  too 
little  of  the  bone  and  muscle  making  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  ration.  The  heavy  laying  of 
hen  you  have  may,  very  likely,  have  con¬ 
tributed  tc  the  weakness  arid  the  rational 
method  of  caring  for  her  would  be  to  re¬ 
move  her  from  the  flock,  place  her  in 
roomy,  dry  and  warm  quarters,  feed  her 
rather  lightly,  using  little  corn  and  con¬ 
siderable  bran  and  oats  in  the  ration,  give 
skim  milk  to  drink,  if  you  have  it,  if  not, 
plenty  of  water  and  green  food.  Do  not 
try  to  force  egg  production,  but  let  the 
hen  spend  her  energies  in  recovering 
health.  M.  Bi  D>  & 


WE  CAN  make  KefrSvSt 

Sprouts,  Granulated  Charcoal,  Salt. 
OYSTER  SHELL  LIME,  Milk  Powder,  Timothy 
and  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Rye,  Wheat,  etc 

CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO.,  Inc.  179  West  St.,  New  York 

For  Sale— About  1 0  Tons  Bread  Crumbs-^^1^ 

Will  make  excellent  hoe  or  chicken  feed.  Price] 
$25  ton  while  they  last.  O.  \V.  Roper,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.  I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbo  ,  N.  H. 


AUSTIN’S  S.C.R. I.REDS 

6  pullets  (4  months  old)  an-i  1  unrelated  cockerel. 

for  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER,  Buff  Orpington  and  Pekin  ducks  ai 
drakes.  Prices  reasonable.  Geo.  F.  Williantin,  Planters,  N 


nilPK  Q— Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian 
Runner  Docks.  $2  and  $3  each 
Aidham  Poultry  Farrn.R.  34,  PhoenixviHe,  Pa, 


Land  and  Water  Fnwk  at  attractive  prices.  2ct. 

Ldnu  anu  tiaier  rowis  s  t  a  m  p  for  cataloe,Je 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Italian  ' The  best  stock  obtainable 

Italian  v^ueens  untested.  7 .5c.;  t 


FRED  YAHN, 


. .  tested,  $1.25, 

N.  Haledon,  N.  J 


S.C.  Black  Minorca  Stock-SrrJ^rwbfi; 

Indian  Runner  drakes.  G.  C.  Miller,  Oxford-N.  J 

c:  S'!e,-le?!'"n  Pullels  t™ 

FAKMLEIGH,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  W  Leghorn  Cockerels^-, 

$2  each.  I*,  (x.  LOCKLy  Machias,  New  Yor 
CHAS.  WORRICK,  .  Middlebury,  N.  T 

MARCH  HATCHED  COCKEREL 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barre 
Hocks,  from  bred-to  and  do-lay  trap-nested  steel 
f  ree  range  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  pullet 
laying.  C.  B.  Sanborn  Poultry  Farm,  Laconia  N  I 


ar.vr.KAL.  nunUKtU  lUUl  FKUUUUNG,  PUKE  BRbD, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens 

^Jl-ree<,ers-  100  *Pril  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

COCKERELS.  Good  sized,  well  developed  and  bred 
from  high  producing  hens  crossed  with  White  and 
Rice  blood.  All  five  point  combs  and  good  tail 
carriage.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 

KENOTIN  FARM,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200  choice  yearling  hens,  heavy  winter  layers 
of  large  white  eggs,  nice  large  fowl  with  large 
comb.  75  CENTS  EACH 

ERWIN  H.  HULSE,  CALVERTON,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

1.000  choice  yearling  hens  at  75c  and  $1.00  each  during 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  ail  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  iO 
hens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book,  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  ED6AR  BRIGGS.  BOX  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 

500  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

D.  W.  Young  and  Simon’s  207-Egg  strain,  $1.50. 
Choice  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Eniden  Geese,  snow 
white  and  very  large,  $3  each.  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  $2  each.  ANTHONY  SIMON,  Tri- 
States  Poultry  Farm,  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nesiod  stock.  282-egg  strain.  It’s 
the  strain  that  counts.  Hens,  $1.50:  cocks.  $2:  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

PULLETS*- 

Imported  direct.  248-260-egg  stock.  4-mos.-old  pul¬ 
lets,  $1.50  each:  5-mo.  pullets,  $2  50.  6  yearling  liens 
and  cock,  $10.  Barron’s  Wyandottes:  4  hens  and 
cockerel  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248- 260-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  Yearling  hens, 
pullets,  cocks  and  cockerels  in  lots  of  6  or  ID  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Also  Austin's  -S.  It.  I.  Red  pul¬ 

lets  and  cockerels.  S.  W.  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels^;1  75cdami  $1 

each.  Free  range  grown.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chagrin  Falls,  0. 

BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records.  284-260.  Wyan- 
dottes,  283-275.  Mr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Holland.  Mich. 

T om  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  Imported  258-egg  Sire,  and  trap-nested  liigh- 
rocord  mothers.  $2,  $3,  $4.  HARRY  B.  COOK,  Orange,  Conn. 

S.  0.  W.  LEGHOBH  PULLETS  .Ifk&i 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  Also  HENS. 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Gockerels^^J',0”^ 

Wyckoff’s  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Range  grown 
birds  from  record  layers.  Also  yearling  hens  and 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  R. T. Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

For  Sale-  50  Fine  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

guaranteed  Peasley  best  strain.  Ahead  of  all  others 
in  IStorrs'  contest  Aug.  1st.  $1.50  each. 

ROAD’S  END,  _  S.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

1800  S.  C.  W.  LeghomS“(VprUr hatched 

Pullets,  and  1400  Yearling  Hens  for  sale.  JOHN  H. 

WARFEL  8  SON,  Elizabeth  Poultry  Farm,  Rahrerstown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LE6H0RNS 

$1  50 each.  Selected  YEARLING  HENS  $70  per  100. 

GEO,  FROST,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co,,  N.  Y. 

Dill  1  ETC  FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

1  A  March,  April  and  May  hatched 
w  Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  winter  egg 
production.  Also  limited  number  yearling  Hens. 
75  cents  each.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

sale— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets~^aPMf|y1 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  STONELEIGH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C.  Frainpton,  Solebury.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Knapp- Wyckoff  S.C.  W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain. 
Pul  lets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yonr wants 

“  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM,"  F.  M.  Davis,  CINCINNATUS,  N.  Y. 

enc.-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Herat's?!” 

UU  your  money  back.  Nothing  cheap  but  their 
price.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— A  Large  Type  of  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  liens.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Wyckoff 

strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

Barron  Leghorn  and  W yandotte  Cockerels 

Special  Sale  of  early  hatched  cockerels.  Trapnested 

breeders  and  pullets.  BARRON  FARM,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Tom  Barron  WhiteWyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

for  sale.  283-263-egg  stock,  imported  direct. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  -  Apalaehin,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 

Old  and  young  Rouen  and  White  Runner  drakes. 
Also  white  Orpington  cockerels,  $1.50  each. 
ALBERT  CASE,  .  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 

Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 

Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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October  9,  1915* 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  enclose  two  letters  from  Conrad  Tol- 
ken,  95  Amsterdam  Avenue.  New  York. 
This  party  wrote  me  for  Virginia  hams, 
and  having  sold  out  T  wrote  him  I  could 
get  them  from  a  neighbor  and  shipped  him 
15,  weighing  177  pounds.  He  was  rated 
at  $10,000  to  $20,000.  I  wrote  him  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  receiving  no  reply  I  drew 
for  the  amount,  and  now  draft  is  returned, 
stating,  “Moved,  address  unknown.”  Will 
you  see  if  you  can  collect?  m.  r.  it. 

Virginia. 

We  could  not  locate  Mr.  Tolken.  It  is 
said  a  party  of  this  name  formerly  had 
mail  sent  to  a  newspaper  stand  at  95  Am¬ 
sterdam  Avenue,  but  he  has  not  been 
around  for  several  months,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  are  looking  for  him.  The 
rating  referred  to  evidently  belonged  to 
another  party  of  the  same  name  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  address.  This  man  represents  a 
class  of  people  that  must  be  avoided. 
Their  attempts  to  get  produce  without 
paying  for  it  can  only  be  frustrated  by 
refusing  to  send  without  first-class  refer¬ 
ences,  or  send  the  goods  C.  O.  D.  No 
fair-minded  person  can  blame  a  farmer 
for  insisting  upon  payment  in  advance 
where  parties  are  unknown  to  him. 

The  Continental  Mortgage  and  Deposit 
Company  of  Baltimore,  is  offering  stock 
to  country  investors.  No  statement  is 
made  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
financiers  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
who  have  been  consulted,  do  not  look 
upon  the  proposition  with  favor.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer  is  J.  French 
Storey,  and  the  president  is  D.  Bowen, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  American 
Canadian  Security  and  Loan  Company  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  which  has  been  unfavor¬ 
ably  criticised- 

The  Minneapolis  authorities  have  ar¬ 
rested  Eugene  Goodwin,  of  that  city,  be¬ 
cause  of  apparent  connection  with  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme  involving  the  “Sir 
Francis  Drake”  estate.  Goodwin  had 
asked  one  party  for  $25  to  enable  him 
to  go  to  England  and  get  the  money  due 
her.  The  schedule  was  graduated,  and 
for  the  $25  she  was  to  receive  $50.000 ; 
for  $50  she  would  get  $100,000.  and  for 
$100  her  share  would  be  $200,000-  He 
had  asked  her  to  furnish  the  latter 
amount.  Goodwin  claims  to  be  acting 
under  a  commission  from  Mrs.  Susie 
Whitaker,  2S27  Grand  Boulevard,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  to  find  heirs  for  the  Drake  es¬ 
tate,  and  declared  he  had  given  the 
woman  $25,  for  which  he  was  later  to 
have  $50,000.  He  claimed  his  brother,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  had  invested  $125,  for 
which  investment  he  was  to  receive  $250,- 
000.  The  advice  is  that  Mrs.  Susie  Whit¬ 
aker  is  under  indictment  at  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  attempting  to  work  the  “Sir 
Francis  Drake  estate”  there,  but  that  she 
is  out  on  bail,  and  is  said  to  live  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Whether  Goodwin  is  an  accom¬ 
plice  or  a  victim,  it  will  be  well  to  with¬ 
stand  any  invitations  to  finance  the  inves¬ 
tigation  and  settlement  of  the  estate.  The 
money  is  sure  to  be  lost,  and  you  will  add 
to  your  experience  dearly. 

Will  you  send  me  information  about  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  Company,  selling  Fre¬ 
mont  lots?  What,  do  you  think  about  it? 

Ohio.  C.  .J. 

The  information  sent  out  by  the  com¬ 
pany  is  of  the  usual  alluring  type.  We 
went  to  one  of  our  correspondents,  who 
reports  that  he  would  not  want  land  in 
the  neighborhood  at  any  price  if  he  had 
to  stay  there  and  make  a  living.  Some 
parts  are  low  and  flat,  with  little  drain¬ 
age.  If  it  could  be  underdrained  it  could 
be  made  to  produce  good  crops,  but  this 
would  be  expensive.  Farther  south  there 
is  better  ground,  and  (he  section  is  set¬ 
tling  up  rapidly,  but  his  advice  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  so  often  given  in  this  col¬ 
umn — that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  buy 
land  anywhere  without  first  seeing  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Texas  Land  and  Development  Company, 
promoting  a  land  scheme  in  Northwest 
Texas,  around  Plainview?  They  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  buyers  for  irrigated  farms,  and 
are  anxious  for  me  to  go  and  see  the 
property,  and  have  offered  to  pay  half  my 
expenses.  Is  their  plan  anywhere  as  good 
as  they  claim  it  is?  If  so.  I  should  think 
it  would  not  last  over  night-  F.  c.  C. 

Ohio. 

The  Texas  Experiment  Station  is  not 
acquainted  with  this  company,  but  makes 
the  following  report : 

This  Northwestern  part  of  Texas  has 
water  from  90  to  75  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  much  more  shallow  water 


than  can  be  obtained  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Much  of  the  land  is  suited  to 
dry  farming.  The  soil  is  heavier  and  a 
little  harder  to  work  than  farther  south¬ 
ward.  Good  crops  in  adjoining  sections 
have  been  obtained  for  the  past  two  years, 
The  country  is  well  suited  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  sorghum  crops,  and  in  the 
northern  part  good  crops  of  small  grains 
are  produced.  It  is  an  excellent  dry 
farming  and  stock-raising  country,  with 
certain  places  where  supplemental  irriga¬ 
tion  could  be  practiced.  As  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  value,  and  whether  a  man  should  pur¬ 
chase  there  or  not,  the  invariable  advice 
is  to  visit  a  piece  of  land  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  Visit  the  community  and  hold  free 
intercourse  with  the  neighbors  in  order  to 
learn  of  the  possible  drawbacks,  and  also 
to  get  an  accurate  line  on  values. 

We  give  this  report  in  detail  because 
the  advice  is  timely  whether  the  land  is 
situated  in  Texas,  Florida  or  the  West. 

I  have  been  reading  about  the  Anti- 
Fake  Club.  Will  you  kindly  help  me  out 
in  a  case  of  my  own?  In  April  I  returned 
a  suit  to  the  Fels-Itiehardson  Co.,  15  East 
2(>th  Street,  Madison  Square,  N.,  New 
York,  for  slight  alterations,  which  they 
guaranteed  to  do.  I  returned  it  by  in¬ 
sured  parcel  post,  and  have  since  written 
three  letters,  but  nave  not  received  either 
the  suit  or  any  reply.  I  paid  $12.75  for 
the  suit  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  both. 

Delaware.  w.  a.  r. 

In  response  to  our  requests  for  adjust¬ 
ment  the  Fels-Riehardson  Company  ad¬ 
vised  the  suit  would  be  sent  promptly. 
This  was  not  done  and  we  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  their  address  but  the  con¬ 
cern  had  moved  and  it  was  impossible  to 
trace  them.  This  is  a  method  some  con¬ 
cerns  adopt  to  avoid  their  just  obligations. 
In  mail-order  transactions  it  is  well  to 
be  cautious  about  sending  money  to  con¬ 
cerns  without  financial  rating. 

George  Graham  Rice,  who  served  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary  for  his  stock- 
jobbing  scheme,  is  now  promoting  the 
Emma  Cooper  mine,  and  calls  Alta  Con¬ 
solidated  his  “best  bets.”  They  are  good 
propositions  to  pass  by,  for  as  usual  they 
are  mostly  on  paper. 

Request  has  been  made  to  the  courts  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the 
Home  and  Country  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
majority  of  the  stock  was  sold  to  women 
investors  all  over  the  country.  As  no 
property  has  been  found  belonging  to  the 
concern,  prospects  are  small  for  any  re¬ 
fund  to  the  stockholders. 

One  of  our  exchanges  reports  that  the 
Home  Builders’  Corporation  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  Joy  A.  Winans,  president,  is 
in  trouble.  They  are  charged  with  man¬ 
ipulating  the  stock,  and  conspiracy  in  the 
sales  to  the  extent  of  some  $400,000.  Let 
these  concerns  finance  their  own  propo¬ 
sitions.  If  they  are  worth  it  they  will 
do  so.  When  they  come  to  outside  par¬ 
ties  for  small  investments  you  may  be 
sure  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 


“  Salts”  for  Hens ;  Poultry  Matters. 

“Here  lie  me  and  my  three  daughters, 
Dead  from  drinking  Soidlitz  waters. 

If  we  had  stuck  to  Epsom  salts 
We  wouldn’t  have  been  here  in  these 
vaults.” 

This  is  said  to  be  an  inscription  on  an 
old  tombstone.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  above  mentioned  compound  is 
good  for  humans.  It  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  the  unpleasant  purgative  is 
also  good  for  hens.  At  a  lecture  before 
the  poultrymen  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Prof.  R.  V.  Mitchell  of  the  State  College 
at  Durham  stated  that  a  dose  occasionally 
is  beneficial  to  the  birds.  The  amount 
should  be  about  half  a  teaspoonful  for  a 
bird,  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  wet 
mash  as  the  hens  will  readily  clean  up. 
Several  doses  a  year  will  do  much  to 
remedy  any  ill  effects  from  heavy  feeding- 

Another  bit  of  advice  to  his  hearers 
was  to  set  eggs  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  laid,  for  even  with  the  best  of 
care  in  turning  and  keeping  at  the  proper 
temperature  eggs  that  have  been  laid  for 
some  time  will  not  hatch  so  well  as  newly- 
laid  ovoids.  The  question  was  raised  why 
eggs  that  remain  for  two  weeks  or  more 
in  stolen  nests  hatch'  so  well.  Prof. 
Mitchell  said  that  it  is  because  the  hen 
remains  on  the  nest,  each  time  that  she 
lays,  long  enongh  to  thoroughly  warm  the 
eggs,  and  that  keeps  them  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  for  incubation.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  taking  two  lots  of  egg* 
as  nearly  alike  in  condition  as  possible, 
turning  one  lot  regularly,  and  putting  the 
others  under  a  sitting  hen  for  an  hour 
every  day  for  a  time.  The  second  lot 
hatched  much  better  than  the  first. 

The  poultry  amateur  who  uses  an  in¬ 
cubator  usually  turns  and  cools  the  eggs 


when  he  trims  the  lamp.  The  professor 
advised  turning  the  eggs  before  attending 
to  the  lamp,  for  the  oil  that  inevitably 
gets  on  the  fingers  will  seriously  impair 
the  hatching  qualities  of  the  eggs.  The 
hen  has  an  oil  with  which  she  coats  her 
feathers  and  eggs  to  the  probable  benefit 
of  both,  but  man  has  not  yet  discovered 
a  good  substitute  for  the  hen's  product. 

The  poultry  industry  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  growing.  The  products  of  the 
poultry  pens  already  exceed  in  value  the 
entire  fruit  crop,  and  are  more  than  half 
the  value  of  the  dairy  products.  Prof. 
Mitchell,  with  very  limited  means  at  the 
college,  is  doing  much  to  help  the  busi¬ 
ness  both  at  the  college  at  Durham  and 
in  trips  throughout  the  State,  meeting 
societies  and  individuals.  The  New 
Hampshire  hen  is  growing  in  numbers  and 
importance.  w.  H.  n. 


Loss  of  Ducklings. 

I  have  had  bad  success  with  young 
ducklings.  I  lost  20  in  eight  weeks ;  they 
seem  all  right  when  they  are  put  in  at 
night  and  in  morning  two  and  three  are 
dead.  They  die  with  their  head  draw¬ 
ing  back  till  it  touches  their  back.  I 
fed  them  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes  boiled 
and  mashed,  also  parings.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  I  can  do  for  them.  J.  F. 

I  think  it  most  likely  that  the  trouble 
with  your  ducks  is  with  the  feed.  While 
rolled  oats,  slightly  moistened,  is  an  ideal 
feed  for  the  first  week,  a  variety  of 
ground  grains  is  better  from  then  on, 
with  an  admixture  of  meat  scraps,  a 
small  amount  at  first,  and  cooked  vege¬ 
tables,  mashed  or  chopped  fine.  Grit 
should  be  given  with  the  mash  or  the 
ducklings  cannot  digest  their  food. 
Chicken  grit  or  sand  is  best  at  first ; 
later  coarse  grit  can  be  given.  A  little 
charcoal  and  a  pinch  of  salt  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  some.  Such  a  diet,  with  clean 
water  for  drinking  and  immersing  the 
bill  and  a  chance  to  get  into  the  shade, 
ought  to  bring  ducklings  through  to  ma¬ 
turity,  barring  accidents.  w.  H.  H. 


A  person  was  explaining  the  law  of 
compensation  to  Patrick.  Said  he: 
“When  a  person  is  blind,  his  hearing  is 
more  acute.”  “Oi  see,”  said  Pat,  “Oi 
often  noticed  that  if  a  man  has  one  short 
leg  the  other  is  always  longer. — Credit 
Lost. 


Probably  the  strongest  reason  why 
Tractor  Farming  is  being  adopted  so  fast  is 
because  a  tractor  gives  you  the  power  to  do 
your  work  at  just  the  right  time.  It  gives  you 
a  lot  of  power — power  in  concentrated  form 
—power  that  one  man  can  handle  —  power  that  hot 
weather  can’t  stop— and  power  that  will  work  as  long 
hours  as  you  want  to  run  it. 

More  Acres  Are  Plowed  by  Avery 
Tractors  Than  Any  Other  Make 

They  have  low  speed,  strong  opposed  motors;  special 
sliding  frame  transmissions;  two  speed  gears.  Strongly 
guaranteed.  Built  by  an  established  company  with  a 
large  factory  and  many  branch  houses,  which  insures 
permanent  servioe. 


Avery  Tractors  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any  size  farm.  They 
sell  at  cash  prices  as  follows:  1  Plow  Tractor  $195,  2  Plow 
Tractor  $550,  3  Plow  Tractor  $760,  4  Plow  Tractor  $1120,  6 
Plow  Tractor  $1680,  8  Plow  Tractor  $2145,  8-10 
Plow  Tractor  $2476.  The  complete  Avery  Cata¬ 
log  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Also  about 
Avery  "Self-Lift”  Plows  and  "Yellow-Fellow” 
Threshers.  Write  now  for  complete  free  catalog 
or  call  on  any  Avery  agent,  branch  house  or 
jobber.  Add  re* 

AVERY  COMPANY 

4651  Iowa  Street 
Peoria,  111. 


One  Man 


Delightful,  healthy  climate.  Good 
Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to 
big  markets  of  large  cities  of  the 
East.  Send  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  and  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 

62  A  Hoffman  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Stare  for  Thrifty  Farmers 


A  Study  of  Values  Points  to  White  Lead 


Mr.  Chase  is  an  enterprising  New  England  general  merchant.  His  life  is 
spent  in  judging  values.  For  painting  his  house  and  other  buildings  he 
always  uses 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 


and  pure  linseed  bil.  You,  too,  will  consider  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
Linseed  Oil  the  highest-value  paint  if  your  painter  once  uses  it. 

This  paint  wears  long,  keeps  smooth  and  may  be  tinted  any  color.  It  holds  on  to  the 
wood,  has  enough  elasticity  to  prevent  cracking  and  never  has  to  be  scraped  or 
burned  off. 


We  will  send  you  material  and  direction*  for  a  simple  paint  test,  together 
with  booklet  of  suggestions  and  color  schemes  for  this  long-wearing  paint. 
Simply  ask  our  nearest  office  for  Painting  Aids  No. 2911. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Chicago  Cleveland 

St.  Louis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Phila.)  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Lower  Cost 

To  Eastern  Power  Users 

The  better  to  supply  our  increasing  Eastern  trade, 
we  are  carrying  a  complete  stock  of  engines,  spare  parts  and 
accessories  in  our  new  factory  branch  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Gas,  Kerosene,  Distillate. 
Liberally  Guaranteed  for  5  Years. 


Our  Pittsburgh  branch  means  a  saving  in  freight  to  our  Eastern  customers,  as  well  as  a  big 
saving  in  time  of  delivery  of  engines.  Also  it  makes  the  time  shorter  for  correspondence,  as  the 
Pittsburgh  office  is  fully  equipped  with  competent  people  from  our  home  office 
to  carry  on  all  business  and  give  complete  service  the  same  as  has  been  the 
case  in  our  Kansas  City  office  for  so  many  years. 

Lower  Prices;  Better  Engines;  Send  for  New 

FPPP  Rnak  Write  our  nearest  office  and  get  our  latest  offer — 
r  I  CC  DUUIi  cash  or  easy  terms  before  you  arrange  to  try 
any  engine.  Let  us  show  you  our  new  eye-opener.  Write  today. 

&Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works 

1 892 Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1892,  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Oct.  1,  1915. 

( Continued  from  page  1231) 

(luce  of  good  quality  and  the  buying  op¬ 
portunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs.  fancy  white,  doz .  45  ®  50 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  35  ®  40 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @>  32 

Butter,  fancy  prints.  R> . .  33  @  34 

Tub,  choice .  30  &  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  ®  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  33 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  ®  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb . 18  ®  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  ®  20 

Boasting  beef .  20  ®  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  ®  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  ®  20 

IvOttuce,  bead .  3  @  6 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  <§>  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  1  ®  5 

Sweet  corn,  doz .  15  ®  20 

Cabbage,  bead  .  5  ®  0 

Muskmelons.  each . 5  «u  s 

Potatoes,  peck  .  35  ®  40 

Peaches,  4  qts .  15  ®  20 

Tomatoes,  qu .  3  ®  5 


Preventing  Calves  from  Sucking. 

We  have  a  cow  that  gives  milk  to  the 
calves,  in  spite  of  their  having  a  muzzle 
on.  She  turns  over  for  them,  and  is  de¬ 
termined  they  shall  have  it.  Can  you 
give  us  any  help?  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

If  you  cauuot  keep  the  calves  away 
from  the  cow,  which  of  course  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do,  put  a  wide  bandage 
around  the  udder  and  body  to  keep  the 
calves  from  sucking.  A.  s.  A. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  four  years  old  that  is 
very  lame;  when  he  first  gets  up  in  the 
morning  not  able  to  put  one  forward  foot 
to  the  ground  for  some  minutes.  The 
lameness  soon  passes  off  so  it  is  scarcely 
noticeable  during  the  day,  and  does  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  his  work. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  what  is  the 
cure?  This  same  horse  has  stable  sores 
which  are  hard  to  heal,  and  when  healed 
soon  open  up  again.  What  can  I  do  for 
him?  m.  O.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  lameness  indicates  navicular  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  foot  as  the  cause  and  in  that 
case  unnerving,  by  a  skilled  surgeon,  will 
give  the  only  hope  of  relief.  It  is  possi¬ 


ble  that  the  veterinarian  may  find  some 
other  foot  lameness  present,  but  we  can¬ 
not  say  as  to  that  without  making  an 
examination.  Allow  the  horse  a  box  stall 
when  in  the  stnble  and  bed  with  clean 
planing  mill  shavings  or  sawdust.  Wet 
the  sores  often  with  a  mixture  of  one 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  and  six  drams  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of  soft  water. 
Label  the  bottle  “poison’’  and  shake  it 
well  before  use.  A.  s.  A. 


Cowpox. 

I  have  two  cows  that  get  small  lumps 
on  their  teats  forming  a  scab  on  the  out¬ 
side.  They  get  so  sore  it  is  difficult  to 
milk  them.  1  think  it  is  cowpox.  What 
can  I  do  for  it?  g.  a.  b. 

Ohio. 

Isolate  the  affected  cows  and  milk 
them  last,  as  the  disease  is  spread  by  the 
milker’s  hands.  Bathe  the  udder  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bay  rum  and 
glycerine  and  if  found  necessary  paint 
the  sores  with  glycorite  of  tannin. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ringbone. 

Our  four-year-old  horse  has  ringbone. 
We  had  it  blistered,  then  fired  over  a 
month  ago,  and  he  is  still  very  lame;  in 
fact  at  times  can  hardly  walk.  We  have 
consulted  another  veterinarian  and  he 
suggests  unnerving.  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  that  operation?  Is  there 
any  danger  of  paralysis  later?  Horse 
seems  to  be  in  good  physical  condition ; 
at  present  ho  is  in  the  pasture. 

New  York.  a.  h.  g. 

If  the  ringbone  is  on  a  fore  pastern 
unnerving  should  have  been  done  at  first, 
as  it  is  the  only  treatment  likely  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  lameness.  The  operation  is 
not  likely  to  be  followed  by  paralysis 
and  if  properly  done  there  should  be  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  lockjaw.  Sloughing  of  the 
hoof  occurs  in  some  instances  where  the 
high  operation  is  performed,  but  seldom 
when  the  hoof  is  sound.  a.  S.  a. 


Probably  Cholera. 

I  have  an  O.  I.  C.  registered  boar  five 
months  old.  He  became  suddenly  ill;  all 
skin  turned  red,  with  blue  spots  ou  neck 
and  ears  and  tongue.  I  rubbed  him  with 
cream  three  times,  cut  his  feed  to  sour 
milk  and  grass.  He  improved  slightly. 
I  feed  all  the  pigs  with  cornmeal,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  three  times  daily.  What 
sickness  is  this  and  cure?  Is  it  epidemic? 

New  Jersey.  n.  m. 

The  symptoms  indicate  cholera  as  the 
disease  present,  and  if  so  it  is  contagious 
and  will  spread  to  the  other  pigs  and 
prove  fatal  in  a  large  percent  of  cases. 
The  disease  is  incurable;  but  it  may  be 
prevented  by  vaccination.  At  once  em¬ 
ploy  a  graduate  veterinarian  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  he  will  vaccinate  the  remaining 
pigs,  if  lie  finds  cholera  present  and  does 
not  think  it  too  late  to  vaccinate  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  further  losses.  Meanwhile 
change  the  pigs  on  to  new  ground  and 
feed  milk  and  middlings,  instead  of  rich 
Slop.  a.  S.  A. 


Swellings. 

I  have  a  driving  horse  14  years  old 
that  has  enlarged  places  on  his  neck,  one 
just  behind  his  ears  qmd  about  six  in 
other  places,  while  his  withers  are  swol¬ 
len  the  worst.  They  are  not  swollen 
more  than  five  inches  below  his  mane,* 
but  seem  very  hard  and  sore.  I  have  had 
him  on  a  fresh  and  salt  pasture  most  of 
the  Summer,  but  feed  him  twice  a  day  ou 
dry  feed.  He  seems  to  eat  his  corn  well, 
but  not  the  fodder  and  is  losing  flesh  all 
the  time.  He  has  been  like  this  about  a 
month.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
Lim?  j.  e.  s. 

Virginia. 

You  should  have  an  examination  made 
by  an  educated  veterinarian  as  the  horse 
may  have  farcy,  the  skin  form  of  glan¬ 
ders;  or  abscesses  may  be  present  and 
have  to  be  opened  for  liberation  of  pus. 
Meanwhile  swab  the  lumps  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  every  other  day.  Give  the 
horse  a  tablespoon ful  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning.  Have 
the  examination  made  at  once.  a.  s.  a. 


Uncle  Jack  asked  little  Celia  if  she 
didn’t  want  him  to  play  with  her.  “Ob, 
no,”  she  said,  “we’re  playing  Indian,  and 
you’re  no  use,  ’cause  you’re  scalped  al¬ 
ready.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

FOR  SALE — 90-aere  farm,  Canterbury,  Conn; 
good  soil;  good  location.  BOX  251,  I{.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 44  acre  farm  near  Kingston,  stock 
crops,  tools;  terms.  BOX  29A,  R.  D.  1,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y.  ” 


FOR  SALE — 220  acres  In  Greene  Co.,  near  Cats¬ 
kills,  good  conveniences,  home  market  for  all 
products,  very  attractive  for  cltv  party  who 
wants  line  summer  home;  also  fine  proposition 
for  business  purposes;  full  particulars  ou  re¬ 
quest.  BOX  71,  It.  1).,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

PAYING  commercial  poultry  business  and  farm 
65  miles  from  New  York  City:  established  pri¬ 
vate  market;  Jersey  Central  Railroad;  telephone, 
12  acres  near  town,  main  road;  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements;  stocked* 1  with  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  accident  to  owner  compels 
sale.  BOX  250,  care  of  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  near  good  markets, 
chicken  houses,  3.500  square  feet  cement  floor¬ 
ing:  1,200  incubator  capacity,  83,800.  ROX  245. 
care  R.  N.-Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rato  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery,  advertisements  will 
not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixtv- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — New  4  h.  p.  sweer*  horse  power 
with  jack,  complete.  “BURNBRAE,”  Mans¬ 
field  Depot,  Conn. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  FOR  SALE— Good  baled 
Timothy  in  car  lots;  also  bright  clean  wheat 
straw.  Write  for  delivered  prices.  HILL  CREST 
FRUIT  FARM.  Washington,  Ind. 


SWEET  POTATOES  direct  to  consumer;  cireu- 
^  lar  free.  WILLARD  B.  KILLE,  Swedesboro,  • 


WANTED — Cultivated  horseradish  root:  must  ho 
cheap;  growers  write.  R.  II.  DAVIS,  West- 
ernport,  Md. 


SWEET  POTATOES,  .$2  per  barrel,  not  prepaid; 

good  quality.  C.  W.  STRICKLAND,  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 

HAVING  bought  silo  filler  will  sell  No.  11  Ohio 
Feed  Cutter;  used  but  little.  MAPLE  DALE 
FARM,  Wooster,  O.,  It.  7. 


EAST  NEW  MARKET,  MI). — Producer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  any  quantity  gold  skin  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  F.  E.  LENNIS. 


NEW  LAID  BROWN  EGGS  and  dressed  poul¬ 
try,  large  or  small  lots  regular  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers;  deposit  or  references  required.  C.  B. 
SANBORN,  Poultry  Farm,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


I  DESIRE  POSITION  as  Manager  of  moderate- 
sized  farm,  especially  adapted  to  care  and 
management  of  horses;  references.  Address 
BOX  243,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POT'LTRYMAN  desires  position  as  manager  of 
plant;  only  A  1  proposition  considered.  BOX 
212,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position 
at  once;  American  with  twenty  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  farming,  with  up-to-d’ate 
methods,  raising  crops,  soiling,  dairying,  feeding 
and  caring  for  purebred  stock,  feeding  for  A.  O. 
R.,  care  of  all  modern  farm  machinery,  gas 
engines,  etc.;  one  that  can  and  does  tilings  him¬ 
self;  please  give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  best  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  16, 
South  Hanover,  Mass. 


WANTED — On  or  before  Dec.  1,  to  work  by 
month  or  year,  energetic,  temperate,  single 
man,  experienced  in  all  farm  work;  capable 
with  stock;  references.  Address  BOX  64,  Elba, 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYM AN— Single,  wants 
position,  private  place;  understands  all 
branches;  references  in  answer;  state  waces 
BOX  252,  care  R.  N.-Y.  ’ 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  market  poul- 
tryman  on  established  plant  or  build  plant  on 
salary;  former  employers  nv  references  Ad¬ 
dress  POULTRYMAN,  Bo  249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  HERDSMAN  WANTED— I  want  a 
steady,  experienced  man,  who  is  an  expert  in 
purebred  Holstein  cows,  A.  R.  O.  testing  and 
feeding,  dairy  feeding  and  calf  feeding.  O.  H. 
BAKER,  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York. 


OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT— Practical  up-to- 
date  orehardist.  accustomed  to  diversified  work 
on  large  propositions:  A1  record  East  and  West; 
permanent.  BOX  248,  R.  N.-Y..  New  York  City. 

WANTED — A  good,  practical  farmer,  to  run  a 
300-acre  farm  on  shares;  a  good  dairy  and 
fully  equipped.  WM.  HAMMOND,  Pawling, 
N .  Y« 


Jj.vii  01  nineteen  desires  some  light  occupation 
on  a  farm  In  New  York  or  adMaeent  state. 
Remuneration,  however  small,  accepted;  health¬ 
ful  occupation  being  principal  object.  Address 

BOX  247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman,  having  bad 
a  good  experience  in  producing  eggs  and 
broiler  raising;  commercial  or  private;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  246.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  Superintendent  by  sober,  energetic. 

reliable,  well  educated,  practical  farmer  16 
years’  experience;  age  41;  understands  care  cf 
machinery  and  stock  and  has  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  all  usual  farm  and  or¬ 
chard  crops,  soil  fertility  and  cultivation.  J. 
HOWARD  BROOMELL,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN,  24,  desires  responsible  position 
on  farm,  life  experience,  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
CHAS.  E.  BROKAW,  Bordeutown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  competent  in  oil 
branches;  good  references;  young,  single, 
wants  position.  MELROSE,  Brookfield,  Mass. 


BOARD — Permanent  boarder  wanted,  refined 
home,  health  giving  locality,  tine  climate,  al¬ 
titude  2,500  feet,  mod’est  board:  consumptives 
not  wanted.  GREEN  MT.  FARM,  Newfane, 
Vermont. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  small  farm  with 
fruit,  within  100  miles  of  New  York.  BOX 
254,  care  II.  N.-Y. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  EIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm,  14  miles  from  Bal¬ 
timore  ,  ’/i  mile  from  railroad.  Address 
OWNER,  Box  244,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  practical  working  fore¬ 
man  by  sober,  honest,  married  man  with  small 
family;  born  and  grew  up  in  community  where 
hard,  honest  work  was  no  crime.  Unquestion¬ 
able  references.  Address  BOX  233,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — An  ambitious  young  man  in  each  lo¬ 
cality  can  make  money  selling  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  and  farm  machinery;  no  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  no  risk;  no  money  required.  Wrie  to-day 
for  full  information.  CONSOLIDATED  GASO¬ 
LINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  other 
business,  thousand -acre  river  farm;  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  N.  R.  PALMER,  Sweet  Hall,  Va. 


SACRIFICE,  138  acres,  vicinity  Duke’s  $10,000.- 
000  estate,  highly  cultivated,  grand  buildings, 
orchards,  implements,  Manhattan  commuting. 
RAIILGREN,  212  Broadway,  Manhattan. 


FOR  SALE — 410  acres.  19  cows  coining  fresh 
tills  fall,  12  head  young  stock,  2  horses,  one 
colt,  4  hogs,  100  hens,  all  tools,  all  fodder  and 
silo  filled  for  winter.  Sacrifice  price  for  quick 
sale.  For  full  particulars  address  1’.  II.  STONE, 
Hancock,  N.  Y. 


MY  FARM  FOR  SALE — •971/5  acres  truck  aiul 
grain;  3%  miles  West  Harrington.  II.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Harrington,  Del. 


WANTED — Farm  near  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  3  to 
5  years’  lease,  with  option:  full  particulars. 
BURGER,  65  East  117th,  New  York. 

ON  BRICK  ROAD  in  Geauga  Co..  ().,  35  miles 
from  Cleveland,  2%  miles  from  county  seat, 
%  mile  to  store,  church,  school  and  creamery, 
farm  of  136  acres,  25  on  one  side  of  road,  with 
dandy  10-room  house,  good  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  plenty  of  fruit  of  all  kinds;  111  acres  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  with  one  large  barn 
and  two  orchards;  65  acres  of  work  land;  $3,500 
either  (dace.  MRS.  S.  J.  FINCH,  Jefferson,  O. 


If  It’s  Good  To  Eat — 
Well  Sell  It 


The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  now  demon¬ 
strated  the  advantage  of  the  auction  system  over  private  selling 
for  farm  food  products.  Even  with  a  small  and  irregular  supply 
the  auction  has  brought  better  prices  grade  for  grade — than  the 
private  sales  by  dealers,  for  the  limited  varieties  of  fruits  sold. 

The  Department  has  now  concluded  to  open  wide  the  auc¬ 
tion  market  to  everyone  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  farm  food  prod¬ 
ucts  from  everywhere.  The  produce  should  be  shipped  in  pack¬ 
ages  or  crates  or  other  containers  —  but  not  in  bulk. 

Parcel  lots  will  be  received  but  the  growers  should  ship  as 
much  as  possible  in  car  lots.  Several  growers  may  ship  individ¬ 
ually-marked  packages  in  the  same  car. 

Carefully  graded,  high  quality  produce  will  bring  best  prices, 
but  lower  grades  will  sell  at  prices  corresponding  to  the  quality. 

The  commission  for  selling  is  5%.  Account  of  Sales  and 
check  will  be  made  the  day  following  sale.  The  sale  will  be 
open  and  public.  The  State  of  New  York  will  keep  an  official 
record  of  the  price  and  condition  of  each  shipment.  You  will 
know  just  what  it  sold  for,  and  who  bought  it.  You  will  be  sure 
of  a  square  deal. 

All  shipments  should  be  directed  to  the  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  New  York  City. 

Prompt  notice  of  all  shipments  and  car  number  and  initials 
should  be  sent  by  mail  to  the 


State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204  Franklin  St,  New  York  City 


Send  for  New  191 6  Catalog 
k  Showing  500  or  More  j 
\  Styles  and  Sizes  $ 


Kalamazoo 
owners  are 
everywhere. 

Let  us  refer  you 
to  one  or  more 
!»  near  you 


LTERE  we  show  a  few  of  the  500  styles 

and  sizes  of  stoves  and  ranges  which  we 
manufacture  and  sell  direct  from  our  big  fac¬ 
tory  in  Kalamazoo.  Every  one  recommended 
by  hundreds  of  satisfied  owners.  A  stove 
or  range  of  every  size.  F or  every  need.  F or 
^  every  pocketbook.  Every  one  of  highest 
M  quality  material  for  lifetime  wear  —  latest 
1916  styles — all  of  the  best  work  and  time 
||  saving  features.  Any  style  or  size  sold 
9  direct  to  you  at  manufacturer’s  wholesale 
prices  and  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 
360  Days’  Approval  Test 
Easy  Payments 

Think  of  having  over  500  styles  and  sizes  to  choose 
from!  By  all  means  get  our  new  1916  catalog.  See 
the  new  styles.  There  have  been  wonderful  im¬ 
provements — and  Kalamazoo  has  them  all.  Why 
be  content  with  an  old  stove — inconvenient,  fuel 
wasting,  work-making — when  just  for  a  small 
deposit  as  first  payment  you  can  be  using  the 
best  that’s  made  and  pay  as  you  use?  Write  for 
5jjjS  new  1916  catalog  today  and  read  all  about  this 
Sffl  offer  and  also  receive  absolutely  free  our  new 
raj  1916  souvenir — 

“  Recipes  in  Rhyme’  ’ 

— giving  you  the  latest  and  best  recipes  in  spark¬ 
ling  jingles — easy  to  read — easy  to  remember 
— and  a  wonderful  help  for  the  housewife. 

Mail  Coupon  or  Postal  (7  |7 17  i 

Today  for  Books  L  IxF j  a 

Ask  for  Catalog  No- 114  t 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  # 

Manufacturers  M 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  M 

full  line  of  Ranges,  M 


Kalamazoo 
Emperor  Mission 
Range 

For  Atl  Fuels 


Kalamazoo 
Regal  Oak 
Any  Fuel 


Kalamazoo 
Mission  Radiant 
Base- Burner 
For  Hard  Coal 


We  pay  the 
freight  and 
start  shipment 
within 
24  hours 


Kalamazoo 
Royal  Steel  Range 
For  Ail  Fuel* 


Kalamazoo 
Queen  Range 
For  All  Fuel* 


Bank  Bond 
Guaranty 
Protects/?^ 
You  /$& 


£| 

Kalamazoo  \ 
Special  Soft  Coal  \ 
Heater 


Kalamazoo 
Monarch  Rang# 
For  All  Fuela 


Complete  Furnace 
at  the  Retail  Price 
ot  a  Good  Stove — 
Easy  to  Install 

KALAMAZOO 

PIPELESS 

Cone  register,)  furnace 
— no  pipes  except 
smoke  pipe — heats  di¬ 
rectly  into  living  room 
above — a  sensational 
value  at  a  low  price — 
thousands  of  homes 
ideally  fitted  for  it — 
write  at  once  for  de¬ 
tails  and  direct-to-you 
low  factory  price  — 
longfree trial — cash  or 
easy  payments.  Ask 
for  Furnace  Book. 


Kalamazoo 
Star  Wood 
Heater 


We  make  a 
Stoves,  Furnaces,  Metal  Kitchen 
.  Kabinets  and  Gas  Stoves.  Four 
catalogs.  Please  mention 
catalog  wanted  as  num- 
bered  in  the  cou- 

pon  below  * 


no.  114  yjt 

Kalamazoo 
Stove  Company 
Kalamazoo,  Midi. 

Please  send  Catalog 
marked  below  and  "  Re-UkV., 
cipes  in  Rhyme"  FREE^®fiS&£ 
Quote  wholesale  prices 
on  your  500  styles  and  sizes 
— advise  full  details  on  30-day  ^ 
trial— a  year’s  test— 8100,000  guar¬ 
anty-easy  payments. 


alamazoo, 

abinets 

Tables 


Direct 

From 

Factonj 


Let  Us  Send  You  One  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Same  offer  made  on  Stoves  and  Ranges  applies  on  Metal 
Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables — wholesale  factory  price — 
cash  or  credit — pay  as  you  use. 

Enameled  snowy  white  throughout — easy  to  keep  clean— 
nickeloid  polished  sliding  top— warp-proof  drawers— a  place 
for  everything — save  work— miles  of  steps. 

Beautiful  crystal  set  free  with  each  kabinet.  Write  for 
Kitchen  Kabinet  Book  FREE. 


Name 


Kitchen  Kabinets  and 
Tables  Book  K  114 


Gas  Stoves 
Book  G  lit 


Furnaces 
Book  F  114 


Stoves  and 
ltanges  Book  S  1 14 
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NEW  YOItK.  OCTOBEI 


Problems  for  the  Agricultural  College. 

The  Mighty  Task  Before  Them. 

[Last  year,  at  the  time  he  came  to  Cornell  as  clean  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  we  printed  an 
interview  with  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway  in  which  he  gave  a 
view  of  the  prospect  spread  before  the  college.  After 
a  full  year  of  experience  Dr.  Galloway  speaks  once 
more,  and  Tiie  11.  N.-Y.  is  very  glad  to  place  the  fol¬ 
lowing  before  its  readers.] 

XTENT  OF  THE  WORK.— Another  year  of 
work  for  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  has  just 
begun.  Fifty  or  more  years  ago,  when  these  insti¬ 
tutions  were  established,  even  those  with  the  great¬ 
est  faith  in  their  future  would  hardly  have  ventured 


to  the  extent  of  increasing  her  appropriations  about 
09  per  cent.;  Ohio  about  127  per  cent.;  Kansas  ITS 
per  cent.,  and  New  York  181  per  cent.  In  1910  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  for  agricultural 
work  approximately  twelve  million  dollars.  In 
1914  the  appropriations  had  increased  to  twenty 
million  dollars.  The  increased  appropriations  in  the 
States  were  made  for  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  only,  and  do  not  cover  the  funds  used  by 
departments  of  agriculture,  experiment  stations, 
and  similar  organizations. 

INCREASING  ENROLLMENT.— Seven  of  the 
leading  State  agricultural  colleges  had  enrolled  on 


enrollment  of  a  continuously  increasing  number  of 
city  boys.  There  is  unquestionably  a  quickening  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  matter  of  agriculture  that  is  evidenced  in 
various  ways.  There  is  a  growing  understanding 
that  our  agricultural  colleges  have  other  functions 
than  the  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm.  It  is  coming  to  be  understood 
that  a  college  of  agriculture  affords  a  broad  field 
for  fitting  and  equipping  men  and  women  for  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  for  leaders  in  the  world’s 
work.  It  is  probably  this  conviction  that  is  bringing 
many  students  to  the  agricultural  colleges.  So  far 


The  First  Ayrshire  Heifer  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  Fig.  465. 


a  forecast  as  to  the  field  the  colleges  cover  today. 
For  the  year  just  begun  there  will  probably  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  52  agricultural  colleges  approximately 
a  hundred  thousand  students.  Probably  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  these  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
regular  courses  of  agriculture  or  allied  subjects, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  courses  of  mechanic  arts. 
The  growth  of  the  colleges  has  been  especially  rapid 
during  the  past  decade,  and  particularly  during  the 
last  half  of  the  period  in  question.  During  this 
period  the  increase  in  funds  made  available  for  agri¬ 
culture  by  the  federal  government  in  its  work  is 
about  50  per  cent.  California  recognized  agriculture 


January  30th  last  10,161  students.  There  were  669 
professors,  instructors  and  assistants  engaged  in 
handling  the  work  of  these  institutions,  which  were 
expending  for  maintenance  approximately  two  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars.  For  the  year  1913-14  the 
enrollment  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  2,830.  For  the  present  year  the  total 
enrollment  will  likely  exceed  this,  as  the  number  of 
new  students  and  former  students  who  have  re¬ 
turned  is  greater  than  any  previous  year. 

CITY  BOYS  IN  AGRICULTURE. — A  problem 
confronting  most  of  the  leading  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  is  how  to  meet  the  situation  caused  by  the 


as  records  go,  the  number  of  country-bred  boys 
coming  to  the  college  is  increasing  rather  than  de¬ 
creasing.  Of  the  last  year’s  freshman  class  en¬ 
rolling  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
for  the  regular  four  year  course,  16  per  cent,  were 
country  bred,  and  the  remainder  were  from  cities 
and  towns,  with  little  or  no  experience  in  country 
life.  It  is  a  pi-oblem  in  many  States  to  know  how 
to  meet  this  situation.  It  is  impracticable  for  the 
colleges  to  provide  any  considerable  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  proper  training  by  employing  them 
on  the  college  and  station  farm.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  this  could  be  done,  for 
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the  number  of  students  were  so  few  that  some  kind 
of  work  could  he  found  for  all.  Unquestionably  the 
States  will  have  to  meet  this  problem  sooner  or  later 
by  providing  means  of  training  before  the  students 
are  ready  to  enter  college.  This  is  a  period,  anyway, 
when  the  work  can  best  be  done,  so  that  a  student 
could  come  to  the  college  with  at  least  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  life  in  the  open  country. 

FARM  WORK.— The  State  College  of  Agriculture 
is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  farm  practice  problem 
through  organized  effort  in  the  matter  of  placing 
students  on  farms  where  they  can  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  experience  and  the  proper  point  of  view.  To 
accomplish  the  best  results  in  this  direction  it  was 
recognized  that  work  would  have  to  be  systematic¬ 
ally  handled  and  followed  up.  To  this  end  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farm  Practice  has  made  an  inventory 
of  desirable  farms,  and  has  made  plans  for  placing 
men  on  such  farms,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  make  good.  Promiscuous 
and  undirected  work  on  farms  will  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  bring 
the  boy  and  the  job  together,  and  then  make  sure 
that  the  boy  has  a  fair  chance  and  the  employer 
gets  a  square  deal.  All  this  is  done  not  so  much 
with  the  thought  of  making  farmers  of  these  boys, 
as  it  is  of  making  men  of  them,  flood  strong  virile 
men  who  with  broadened  knowledge  and  faces  coun¬ 
try  ward  can  meet  the  problems  of  life  without  fear 
or  favor.  The  problem  here  outlined  is  one  largely 
having  to  do  with  administration.  There  are  broad¬ 
er  problems  which  the  college  must  meet  and  help 
to  solve  if  it  is  to  attain  the  position  of  real 
leadersnip. 

VITAL  WORK. — Real  helpfulness  from  an  insti¬ 
tution  or  an  individual  comes  not  so  much  from 
the  number  and  kind  of  things  done  as  from  the 
vital  forces  organized,  set  in  motion  and  directed  to 
the  end  of  bringing  home  to  the  man  or  woman  the 
realization  that  the  greatest  help  is  self  help;  that 
the  finest  and  best  growth  is  growth  from  within. 
So  that,  as  we  look  about  over  the  State  of  New 
York  and  see  the  many  forces  that  are  now  at  work 
P  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  it  is  one  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  to  aid  in  every  way  to  bring  all  these  forces 
into  harmonious  action.  It  will  be  far  better  for 
these  agencies  to  meet  of  their  own  accord  in  mu¬ 
tual  helpfulness  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  object  of  facing  and  solving  some  of  our  rural 
problems,  than  to  be  herded  into  some  artificial 
bureaucratic  scheme,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
States.  So  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  new  facts,  in 
classroom  teaching,  and  in  the  extension  of  knowl¬ 
edge  out  and  away  from  the  college,  we  are  seeking 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  these  agencies  and  out 
of  the  State  that  have  the  welfare  of  the  man  on  the 
land  at  heart.  And  by  welfare  we  mean  all  those 
things  that  will  make  the  man  self-dependent,  self- 
reliant  and  self-supporting.  With  the  almost  frenzied 
rush  to  do  things  for  the  farmer  and,  I  might  say,  to 
the  farmer,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  guide  the 
work  so  as  to  clear  the  shoals  of  paternalism  and 
the  rocks  of  stereotyped  bureaucratic  over  central¬ 
ized  directive  activity. 

THE  SMITH-LEVER  ACT.— The  country  is  just 
now  embarking  upon  one  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  educational  projects  yet  undertaken. 
The  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  has  been  in  force 
about  a  year,  and  the  work  is  now  fairly  well  or¬ 
ganized  in  all  the  States.  There  will  be  nearly  five 
million  dollars  spent  in  the  4S  States  for  the  work 
during  the  coming  year.  The  primary  object  of  the 
work  is  to  teach  those  who  cannot  come  to  the  col¬ 
lege  the  best  we  have  in  matters  affecting  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home.  Rut  it  must  be  done  by  show¬ 
ing,  rather  than  by  talking.  The  work  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
There  is  a  great  responsibility  placed  upon  the  col¬ 
leges  in  seeing  that  this  work  is  properly  done,  and 
that  men  and  women  are  adequately  trained  to 
carry  it  on.  The  people  are  demanding  something 
more  than  a  lecture  system  in  carrying  out  this 
work.  The  lecture  system  has  served  its  day  in  the 
college  class  room  as  well  as  in  the  extension  field. 
It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  narcotic  than  a  stimulant.  To  get  the  men  and 
women  from  whom  may  be  developed  this  new  corps 
of  workers  is  one  problem,  and  properly  to  train 
them  is  another.  I  look  for  some  of  our  best  men  to 
come  from  the  cities,  where  they  have  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  quickened  business  interests  and  in¬ 
stincts. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  MARKETING.— If  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  most  far-reaching  and  complex 
problem  confronting  our  rural  population  today,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  that  having  to  do  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing  of  crops,  and  the  organized 
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efforts  that  will  have  to  be  made  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results.  Out  of  a  more  efficient  and  profitable 
agriculture  will  surely  come  a  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  rural  life.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is 
endeavoring  to  face  these  problems,  and  it  wants 
its  work  to  speak  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
being  met.  b.  t.  galloway. 

N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture. 


Laying  Out  a  Poultry  Farm. 

HOW  many  poultry  farms  are  arranged  system¬ 
atically  from  the  beginning,  so  as  to  be  con¬ 
venient,  economical  of  time  and  material,  and  at  the 
same  time  using  the  available  space  to  the  best 
possible  advantage?  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
very  few  in  the  country  with  which  even  their  own¬ 
ers  are  entirely  satisfied,  so  that  no  changes  would 
be  made  if  the  farm  were  to  be  laid  out  again. 

The  importance  of  having  everything  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  so  that  all  work  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  cannot  easily  be  over¬ 
estimated,  as  the  easier  and  more  simple  and  con¬ 
silient  the  labor  of  caring  for  a  flock  of  poultry 
is  made  the  better  it  is  possible  to  perform  the  labor, 
and  usually  the  chances  of  its  being  properly  per¬ 
formed  are  greatly  enhanced.  This  is  especially 
true  when  it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon  hired 
labor,  as  their  efficiency  is  doubly  increased  when 
they  are  required  to  perform  work  which  has  been 
so  skillfully  arranged  as  to  make  its  proper  per¬ 
formance  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudge. 

By  the  proper  arrangement  of  our  buildings,  fields 
and  fences,  and  by  the  adoption  of  common  sense 
methods,  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  two  if  the 
conditions  were  reversed.  The  accompanying  draw¬ 
ing,  Fig.  466,  shows  how  the  buildings  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  12-acre  poultry  farm,  so  that  all  the 
work  can  be  done  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In  the 


diagram,  A  is  incubator  cellar  with  laying  house 
above;  B  colony  houses  for  3.000  chicks;  C  laying 
houses;  D  garage;  E  storage  for  litter;  F  dwelling; 
G  yards,  dotted  line  shows  fence;  H  vegetable  gar¬ 
den;  I  flower  garden  and  small  fruits;  J  driveway; 
K  highway. 

The  dwelling  is  located  in  a  central  position  about 
50  feet  from  the  highway.  The  incubator  cellar, 
which  is  20x60  feet,  is  placed  directly  back  of  the 
dwelling,  a  distance  of  about  35  feet  intervening  for 
a  driveway  around  the  dwelling.  An  incubator  cel¬ 
lar  of  this  size  holds  two  6000-egg  machines,  which 
are  all  that  is  usually  required.  Over  the  incubator 
cellar  there  is  a  laying  house  20x45  feet,  leaving  15 
feet  at  one  end  for  feed.  Over  the  laying  house 
and  feed-room  there  is  a  gambrel  roof  which  allows 
good  storage  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  two  long  laying  houses  are  100  feet  from  the 
incubator  cellar  and  feed-room,  which  makes  them 
easily  accessible.  They  may  be  made  any  length 
required  to  hold  the  stock.  Half  way  between  the 
long  laying  houses  a  storage  barn  for  litter  is  con¬ 
structed  in  such  a  manner  that  fresh  litter  can  be 
placed  in  both  houses  at  any  time  without  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  hauling  it. 

The  colony  system  of  raising  the  chicks  is  used 
on  this  farm,  and  the  colony  houses  are  placed 
from  50  to  75  feet  apart,  so  that  one  trip  around 
from  the  feed  room  will  easily  take  them  all  in 
without  any  waste  travel. 

The  water  system  on  this  farm  is  a  great  labor- 
saver,  as  the  pressure  tank  is  placed  in  the  house 
cellar,  from  which  it  is  piped  to  the  incubator  cellar, 
where  it  branches  off,  one  branch  leading  to  the 
garage  and  long  laying  houses,  while  the  other 
passes  through  the  cellar  and  extends  into  the  col- 
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ony  field.  Another  line  runs  to  the  bath-room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  dwelling,  and  also  to  the 
kitchen  sink.  The  water  is  pumped  with  a  gasoline 
engine  from  a  well  near  the  dwelling.  By  the  use 
of  this  system  all  labor  involved  in  carrying  water 
is  eliminated,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  accessible  to 
the  flock  at  all  times,  which  is  a  great  factor  in  its 
favor. 

The  fence  is  arranged  so  that  no  birds  can  get 
near  the  dwelling  or  in  the  gardens,  yet  all  the  stock 
have  ample  range  as  far  as  they  need  to  roam. 
This  is  done  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fencing, 
as  a  cheap  four-foot  wire  fence  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  while  a  good 
quality  of  six-foot  fence  is  used  where  the  birds 
come  closely  in  contact  with  it. 

The  feed  room  is  large  enough  to  permit  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  feed  in  carload  lots,  thereby  saving  the 
local  feed  dealer's  profit,  which  amounts  to  a  large 
item  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Of  course  all  buildings 
face  the  south  and  all  are  entered  from  the  east, 
which  is  much  preferred  over  a  western  entrance, 
especially  during  the  Winter  months. 

With  this  arrangement,  which  may  be  modified  to 
suit  different  conditions  and  locations,  one  man  can 
easily  do  all  the  work  necessary  to  care  for  a  flock 
of  1,500  layers  and  market  the  product  during  about 
six  months  of  the  year,  while  two  or  more  men  will 
be  required  during  the  hatching  and  brooding  sea¬ 
son,  the  number  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
hatching  done  and  the  number  of  chicks  to  be 
raised. 

The  products  from  this  farm  consist  of  eggs  for 
hatching,  market  eggs,  broilers,  baby  chicks,  two 
to  four-months-old  pullets  and  breeding  stock,  while 
custom  hatching  is  the  source  of  considerable  in¬ 
come  during  the  Spring  season.  With  this  combin¬ 
ation  properly  managed  on  a  good  farm,  located 
near  markets  which  may  be  expected  to  return  fair 
prices  for  the  products,  the  profits  should  amount 
to  not  only  a  living,  but  good  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  alSO.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


Storage  of  Winter  Squash. 

ATHERING. — Many  truck  farmers  or  home 
gardeners  have  more  squash  than  they  can  sell 
or  use  during  early  Fall.  Therefore  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  question  how  they  can  best  be  stored 
for  later  use.  The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
any  kind  of  a  frost  injures  the  keeping  qualities 
and  will  invariably  cause  them  to  rot  too  quickly 
if  stored.  Therefore  before  frost  comes  the  squash 
should  be  cut  from  the  vines  with  as  long  a  stem  as 
possible.  The  fleshy  stems  will  continue  to  furnish 
nourishment  to  the  fruit  until  it  shrivels  up. 
Furthermore,  these  large  stems  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  squash  when  they  eventually  go  to  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  farmers  to 
gather  their  crop  together  in  heaps  around  the  field 
when  frost  suddenly  threatens,  and  cover  them  tem¬ 
porarily  with  hay.  When  this  is  done  all  the  squash 
should  be  laid  singly  close  together  in  piles  about 
four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the  yield  of  the  crop 
will  require.  Never  pile  the  squash  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  for  that  furnishes  a  hiding  place  for  rats 
and  field  mice,  prevents  the  squash  next  to  the  moist 
soil  from  drying  off  or  from  getting  sunshine  and 
makes  it  possible  for  one  squash  to  fall  against 
another,  causing  slight,  invisible  bruises  which  will 
ultimately  prove  destructive.  These  piles  should  be 
covered  only  during  the  nights  when  frost  threatens, 
being  careful  to  remove  the  covering  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  To  exclude  the  air  and  sunshine  causes  a  wet 
and  musty  condition.  When  the  heaps  are  about 
four  feet  wide,  the  hay  can  be  easily  placed  on  or 
removed  from  the  piles  without  undue  reaching. 
The  covering  should  never  be  put  on  or  taken  off 
with  a  fork,  because  no  matter  how  careful  the 
operator  may  try  to  be  he  will  surely  scratch  a  few 
of  the  squashes. 

SQUASH-BUG  DAMAGE. — Under  any  consider¬ 
ation  the  squashes  should  be  removed  to  their  per¬ 
manent  storage  as  soon  as  convenient  to  do  so.  Al¬ 
lowing  them  to  remain  in  the  field  exposes  them  to 
dampness,  changing  temperatures  and  worst  of  all, 
perhaps  the  stings  of  the  squash-bug.  This  insect 
attacks  cucurbit  vines  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes 
does  notable  injury.  The  insect  is  dull  grayish- 
brown  in  color.  It  is  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  frequently  called 
the  “stink-bug”  because  of  a  peculiarly  offensive 
musky  odor,  which  is  quite  lasting  and  noticeable 
even  after  stained  hands  have  been  thoroughly 
washed.  These  destructive  and  offensive  insects 
live  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  until  the  vines 
are  killed  by  frost;  then  they  turn  their  attention 
to  the  squash  itself.  They  sting  one  squash  after 
another  as  they  feed,  and  these  punctures  seem  to 
have  a  peculiarly  poisonous  effect  upon  the  squash 
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because  wherever  these  stings  occur  the  squash  will 
soon  begin  to  rot.  This  characteristic  rot  is  most 
easily  seen  upon  the  so-called  Boston  marrow 
squash.  Round  black  soft  rotten  spots  occur,  show¬ 
ing  the  characteristic  effect  of  such  stings. 

CARE  IN  HANDLING.— At  all  times  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  in  handling.  Do  not  throw 
them  from  one  to  the  other  in  gathering  them  to 
the  heaps  in  the  field.  Do  not  load  them  more  than 
two  thick  when  hauling  them  in,  and  always  use 
a  spring  wagon  and  line  the  body  with  straw.  Push 
off  any  lumps  of  fresh  soil  that  may  adhere  to  the 
squash,  for  when  the  dirt  becomes  hard  and  dry, 
it  is  a  more  difficult  proposition  to  remove  it. 

STORAGE  HOUSE.— An  ideal  storage  house  for 
squash  contains  many  series  of  shelves  where  the 
squash  may  be  laid  out  for  the  free  circulation  of 
air.  It  should  be  rat-proof,  and  should  he  provided 
with  a  wood  stove  so  that  the  air  may  be  kept  warm 
and  dry.  Ventilation  should  be  provided  for,  but 
keep  out  the  cold  damp  air  of  night,  and  keep  every¬ 
thing  closed  up  during  cold  or  rainy  days.  Mod¬ 
erately  warm  dry  even  temperature  of  50  to  55  deg. 
Flir.  will  cause  the  squashes  to  harden  up  and  keep 
in  wonderful  condition,  provided  they  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  even  slight  bruises  when  handled  or  stings 
from  the  squash  bug.  Any  time  the  squashes  are 
seen  to  “sweat,”  do  not  imagine  the  moisture  is 
coming  out  of  them.  If  the  squashes  are  cold  and 
warm  air  blows  across  them  the  warm  air  will  he 
cooled  off  with  the  result  that  the  moisture  which 
warm  air  carries  will  be  deposited  upon  the  cold 
squash.  When  such  a  condition  arises  close  up  the 
ventilators  and  start  a  little  fire  in  the  wood  stove. 
This  will  warm  up  the  squash  and  the  air  already 
in  the  building,  and  no  dampness  will  be  deposited. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  k.  w.  de  baun. 


Southern  Grapes  in  Northern  States. 

THE  growing  of  the  delicate  grapes  of  southern 
climes  may  be  easily  accomplished  in  an  inex¬ 
pensive  grapery  made  of  concrete,  as  outlined  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  Fig.  467.  In  some  localities  the 
climate  in  the  North  is  so  severe  that  grape  growing 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  hardiest  variety  must 
be  buried  in  Winter  even  to  keep  them  alive,  and  it 
is  needless  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  nuisance,  as 
the  vines  must  be  taken  from  the  trellis  in  the  Fall, 
and  replaced  in  the  Spring.  But  the  finest  grapes 
may  be  grown  in  a  house  as  designed  in  this  plan. 
A  greenhouse  is  made  of  reinforced  concrete.  We 
make  the  wall  12  feet  high  on  the  north  side  and 
six  inches  thick,  using  poultry  wire  strung  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  wall,  between  the  forms,  in 
which  is  shovelled  a  mixture  of  one  part  best  ce¬ 
ment,  two  parts  clean  sand  (to  test  the  sand  put 
some  in  a  pail  of  water  and  stir  it  well,  and  if  it  is 
muddy  do  not  use  it.  Clean  sand  will  settle  to  the 
bottom  at  once  and  leave  the  water  clear.)  eight 
parts  of  gravel  or  brownstone.  This  will  set  in  a 
day  or  two  and  make  a  firm  wall,  but  a  week  or 
more  should  elapse  before  removing  the  forms.  The 
south  side  is  made  of  hotbed  sash  secured  to  rods 
of  T-iron  bolted  to  the  concrete  walls.  The  bolts  are 
set  in  the  soft  concrete  with  the  head  sunk  in  the 
wall  and  the  screw  out,  to  which  the  rods  are  se¬ 
cured  by  the  nut,  and  in  the  interior  walls  bolts 
are  set  wherever  it  is  desired  to  fasten  wood  or  any 
other  structure. 

The  roof  is  made  of  reinforced  concrete  laid  flat 
with  a  series  of  galvanized  iron  ventilators  placed  at 
about  three  feet  apart.  The  south  wall  is  four  feet 
high,  two  feet  being  below  the  surface,  and  three 
feet  apart  are  made  apertures  in  the  wall,  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  outside,  and  below  the  ground  line  a 
foot.  Below  the  sasli  on  this  south  wall  from  east 
to  west  are  strung  galvanized  telegraph  wire  to  sup¬ 
port  the  grapevines  one  foot  from  the  glass.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  door  three  feet  by  six  feet  six  inches, 
opening  into  the  grapery.  In  the  cut  it  is  shown  in 
the  west  end  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Steps 
lead  down  to  the  floor,  and  on  the  north  wall  is 
fastened,  within  the  grapery,  poultry  wire.  This 
poultry  wire  serves  the  purpose  of  a  trellis  for 
growing  cucumbers  or  other  climbing  fruit.  The 
entire  inside  is  whitewashed.  The  floor  is  of  earth 
and  in  Winter  where  it  is  not  desired  to  put  in  a 
heating  plant  fresh  manure  is  piled  on  the  floor 
to  generate  heat.  At  the  bottom  of  this  door  is 
made  a  ventilator  with  a  slide  to  regulate  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  air. 

The  grapevines  are  planted  in  soil  outside  the 
south  wall,  and  the  stems  trained  into  the  grapery 
through  the  apertures  above  mentioned  and  the 
branches  trained  on  the  telegraph  wires  helow  the 
sash.  In  the  house  the  finest  grapes,  as  Black  Ham¬ 
burg,  Thompson  Seedless  and  other  delicate  and 
high-priced  grapes  may  be  grown  in  the  North  where 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  them  outdoors.  The  writer 


repeatedly  tried  to  raise  the  Thompson  Seedless 
grape  outdoors  in  the  mild  Winters  of  Southern 
Michigan  without  success.  The  vines  were  winter- 
killed  each  year  and  finally  succumbed  entirely. 
With  a  grapery  such  as  described  above  they  can 
be  grown  easily.  This  grapery  is  not  an  expensive 
structure,  as  one  may  see  by  a  little  figuring,  and  in 


Protection  for  Tender  Vines.  Fig.  467. 


the  Winter,  and  when  cucumbers  and  other  like 
fruits  demand  a  high  price,  they  may  be  grown 
against  the  north  wall.  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia, 
ivy  and  other  vines  planted  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall  make  a  very  attractive  addition  to  the  vista  of 
the  farm.  Herman  iiaupt,  jr. 

Michigan. 


A  Pleasure  to  Lend  Tools. 

HEN  we  began  our  farming,  we  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  would  not  borrow,  nor  lend. 
But  we  found  it  hard  to  stick  to  the  last  resolution. 
When  we  got  acquainted  with  our  neighbors,  we 
grew  to  feel  that  we  were  all  like  one  family,  in  a 
way,  and  we  hated  to  refuse  them  anything  they 


Not  the  Original  “  Mary’s  Little  Lamb.” — A  Farm  Girl 
in  the  Lamb  Business  for  Profit.  Fig.  468. 


wanted.  We  had  everything,  and  no  one  else  in  the 
neighborhood  had,  it  seemed,  so  we  became  quite 
popular. 

We  had  some  cement  work  to  do,  so  we  made  a 
mortar  bed.  We  had  it  on  hand  for  other  little  ce¬ 
ment  jobs,  which  were  continually  cropping  up.  I 
mean  we  did  have  it  handy — until  the  day  when 
a  spanking  team  of  horses,  with  two  jolly  men  on 
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the  wagon,  came  sweeping  up  to  the  door  and  one 
of  the  men  called  out,  cheerily: 

“Where’s  your  mortar  bed?” 

I  told  them,  and  the  mortar  bed  started  off  on  its 
eventful  career.  1  suppose  it  had  varied  adventures, 
for  it  was  never  found,  although  we  heard  of  several 
places  where  it  had  sojourned,  before  we  lost  track 
of  it  altogether.  No  one  seemed  responsible  for  it. 
The  ones  who  came  after  it,  when  asked,  said  they 
“got  it  for  Williams.”  Williams  was  approached. 
He  said :  “Robinson  came  after  it.”  We  tackled 
Robinson.  “O,  was  that  your  mortar  bed?  I  didn’t 
know  who  it  belonged  to.  It’s  been  around  the 
neighborhood  for  a  long  time,  but  some  one  came 
and  got  it,  I  don’t  know  who.  I  don’t  know  where 
it  is  now.” 

We  had  a  jackserew.  Now  a  jackserew  is  a  thing 
you  want  when  you  want  it.  And  it  is  needed  more 
than  once  in  awhile — that  is,  we  wanted  it  when  we 
wanted  it,  and  the  neighbors  needed  it  more  than 
once  in  awhile,  with  the  result  that  when  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  did  not  raise  the  borrower,  we  went 
after  it. 

We  had  cans  for  catching  maple  sap.  They  were 
carefully  scoured  and  put  away,  in  rather  an  in¬ 
accessible  place.  Some  one  wanted  to  make  maple 
sugar,  and  would  we  lend  our  cans?  Certainly — as 
usual !  The  next  year,  some  one  drove  into  the  yard 
and  shouted,  “Where  d’ye  want  these  cans?”  and 
threw,  pell-mell,  into  the  woodshed,  50  wet,  rusty 
cans.  We  didn’t  even  get  any  of  the  maple  sugar! 

We  had  a  road-scraper,  which  soon  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite.  It  was  borrowed  by  one  man,  who 
generously  lent  it  to  another,  who  performed  the 
like  favor  for  a  third,  and  in  time  it  disappeared. 
But  it  was  too  tangible  to  disintegrate,  as  the  mor¬ 
tar  bed  evidently  had  done.  Rumors  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  now  here,  now  there,  came  to  us,  and  finally 
we  located  and  brought  home  the  wanderer. 

At  about  this  time,  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
we  were  easy  marks.  Also,  that  we  had  been  doing 
all  the  sweating  under  the  collar,  and  selfishly  de¬ 
frauding  our  neighbors  of  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  this  hygienic  exercise,  and  so  we  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  little  of  what  we  had 
had  so  much  of.  We  announced  to  the  next  man 
who  wanted  a  minor  tool  from  us,  that  we  should 
be  most  happy  to  accommodate  him,  and  that  we 
would  accept  the  small  honorarium  of  10  cents  a 
day  for  the  use  of  said  tool,  the  borrower  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  account,  no  matter  who  borrowed 
it  from  him,  or  how  long  it  staid  away.  It  has 
worked.  They  do  not  object  to  the  price,  are  glad 
to  know  where  they  can  get  a  tool  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  buy  it,  and  it  comes  back! 

ELLEN  EAMES  DE  GRAFF. 


The  Poultry  Business. 

Our  poultry  farmers  on  this  coast  are  up  against 
hard  sledding  in  their  business.  In  other  words  they 
must  compete  with  a  few  hundred  million  pagans  who 
sell  their  eggs  at  some  three  and  one-half  cents  per  doz¬ 
en.  Probably  the  poultryme  i  at  the  East  do  not  feel 
this  competition  as  we  do.  Never  has  poultry  feed  been 
so  high  as  the  past  11  months,  and  instead  of  poultry 
products  keeping  somewhere  in  sight  of  the  cost  of 
production  the  market  for  poultry  and  eggs  has  ruled 
lower  than  for  many  years.  Since  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  do  not  think  the  net  returns  from  egg  ship¬ 
ments  have  averaged  the  producer  more  than  15  cents 
per  dozen.  It  is  mighty  hard  lines  for  a  deserving 
class  of  people  who  have  invested  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  Poultry  as  the  only  staff  of  support  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  is  a  mighty  uncertain  one.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
home  or  a  side  line,  poultry  keeping  can’t  be  beaten  as 
an  all-profit  cash  proposition  in  any  line  of  agriculture, 
but  on  a  large  commercial  scale  it’s  a  man-size  job  and 
something  of  a  gamble  besides.  m.  R.  james. 

California. 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
bluffers  and  boomers  in  any  line  of  farming. 
We  have  seen  a  number  of  public  crimes  committed 
by  people  who  exploited  some  new  “system”  of  keep¬ 
ing  poultry.  These  fellows  do  great  harm  by  in¬ 
ducing  inexperienced  people  to  “get  into  poultry.” 
A  man  must  be  half  hen  to  succeed  in  the  chicken 
business,  but  the  only  way  some  of  these  victims  re¬ 
semble  a  hen  is  in  their  ability  to  be  plucked.  Now 
a  large  proportion  of  the  milk  dairymen  are  ready 
to  admit  that  with  present  prices  for  milk  there  is 
no  real  profit  in  dairying  under  present  conditions. 
That  confession,  and  the  ability  to  look  the  facts 
squarely  in  the  face  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  to  dairymen,  because  it  has  brought 
matters  to  a  head  and  concentrated  effort  upon  the 
marketing  problem.  The  same  thing  must  be  done 
with  the  poultry  and  egg  situation.  The  case  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  dairying  and  yet 
essentially  much  the  same.  First  of  all  let  us  get 
past  the  fairy  tales  and  go  to  facts.  Stir  the  shade 
into  the  sunny  side  and  see  what  we  get.  Doe  1  the 
chicken  business,  as  at  present  conducted,  pay?  Let 
us  not  “knock”  the  business  or  “boom”  it  either,  but 
strip  off  its  feathers  and  see  if  it  is  fat  or  lean. 
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Farm  and  Garden  Topics 


Handling  Alfalfa  Hay. 

You  call  for  experience  in  making 
high-class  hay  of  Alfalfa.  In  my  exper¬ 
ience  there  is  no  set  rule  or  way  to  make 
it,  as  weather  conditions  have  all  to  do 
with  it.  We  grow  about  20  acres  of  it 
in  five  different  pieces,  two  pieces  in  or¬ 
chards,  one  piece  being  over  15  years  old, 
and  is  giving  three  good  cuttings  a  year. 
We  hardly  ever  handle  two  pieces  just 
alike ;  one  has  to  use  his  own  best  judg¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  you  can  cut  and  ted 
one  day,  rake,  set  up  and  draw  in  the 
next  day,  and  again  with  heavy  dews 
followed  by  cloudy  days  it  may  take  four 
or  five  days,  and  with  some  of  the  weath¬ 
er  we  have  had  this  season  it  may  take 
two  weeks  and  when  through  with  it 
have  nothing  but  stalks  left.  We  try  to 
get  it  in  before  the  leaves  shell  off,  if  it 
is  a  little  damp,  and  with  such  we  use 
lots  of  salt  when  we  mow  it  away.  I  can 
only  say  one  has  to  u&e  his  own  best 
judgment  as  it  hardly  ever  seems  to  be 
twice  alike.  I  would  advise  Mr.  Mc- 
Campbell  to  use  lots  of  salt  when  he 
draws  it  in  two-thirds  cured.  We  have 
done  this  when  it  looked  like  rain,  and 
the  hay  not  quite  cured,  using  about  a 
peck  of  salt  to  the  load.  This  seems  to 
stop  the  heating.  M.  A.  TURPIN. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Suggestions  for  Cold-frame  Crops. 

Such  crops  as  the  ordinary  double 
curled  parsley,  Italian  parsley,  Hamburg 
parsley,  carrots  and  dandelions  should 
have  been  started  some  weeks  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  as  late  as  this  attention  should  be 
confined  to  such  crops  as  lettuce,  radishes 
and  perhaps  spinach.  In  those  beds 
where  you  wish  to  harvest  a  solid  crop  of 
radishes,  the  rows  should  be  six  inches 
apart.  This  crop  could  be  succeeded  by 
another  crop  of  radishes  before  severe 
weather  comes.  If,- however,  you  wish  to 
follow  the  radish  crop  with  lettuce  the 
rows  should  be  nine  inches  apart.  The 
radishes  will  be  half  grown  by  the  time 
the  lettuce  plants  are  ready  to  be  set. 
Place  these  seven  inches  apart  between 
the  rows,  so  that  after  the  radishes  are 
harvested  each  lettuce  plant  will  have  at 
least  63  square  inches  of  space.  The 
best  radishes  for  forcing  are  the  olive 
shape  deep  scarlet  varieties,  especially 
those  strains  which  have  but  little  foliage. 

The  soil  in  cold  frames  should  be  very 
rich.  It  should  be  actually  stuffed  full 
of  well-decomposed  stable  manure.  It  is 
also  well  to  mix  some  ground  bone  and 
unleached  wood  ashes  through  the  soil. 
While  the  lettuce  is  growing  it  may  be 
well  to  rake  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  into 
the  soil  between  the  plants.  This  would 
produce  a  luxuriant  growth. 

Cold  frames  need  constant  attention. 
Never  let  the  heat  run  up  on  sunny  days, 
and  cover  the  sash  with  mats  at  night. 
Do  not  water  the  lettuce  any  oftener  than 
necessary,  but  when  the  soil  is  dry  it 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  so  that  the 
operation  will  not  have  to  be  repeated 
too  often.  Frequent  applications  of 
water  or  lack  of  ventilation  induces 
damping  off  and  lettuce  rot. 

The  Big  Boston  frame  lettuce  has  long 
been  the  standard  variety  for  Fall  forc¬ 
ing.  You  might  try  the  May  King  va¬ 
riety  and  Ilittinger's  Belmont,  the  latter 
especially  is  giving  gi/eat  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country.  The  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  is  the  best  of  the  non-heading  va¬ 
rieties.  It  will  take  10  or  11  weeks  for 
lettuce  to  mature  from  the  time  the  seed 
is  planted. 

The  thick-leaf  spinach  may  be  planted 
at  once  in  rows  about  eight  inches  apart. 
It  should  have  just  as  good  soil  as  the 
lettuce.  Put  the  sash  on  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  planted,  and  keep  them  on  until 
the  crop  is  ready  to  be  harvested.  Ven¬ 
tilate  thoroughly.  If  the  crop  is  partly 
grown  in  the  open,  then  covered  with 
glass  when  the  cold  weather  comes,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  spinach  up  to 
seed  rather  than  making  heavy  foliage. 
The  market  for  this  crop,  however,  has 
been  seriously  hurt  of  late  years  by  the 
shipments  of  Norfolk  spinach.  The  crops 
cannot  grow  in  the  cold  frames  during 
the  severe  months  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Later,  however,  they  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  growing  of  all 
kinds  of  plants  for  very  early  Spring 


planting.  Market  gardeners  have  several 
frames  of  dandelions  growing  at  this 
time  which  do  not  get  the  glass  placed  on 
them  until  February,  then  the  plants 
spring  up  into  a  fresh  heavy  growth  and 
usually  bring  good  prices  on  the  market. 

Anyone  who  has  not  had  experience  in 
the  handling  of  cold  frames  should  start 
in  on  a  very  limited  scale,  as  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  are  most  essen¬ 
tial  for  success.  However,  it  is  a  very 
profitable  business  when  well  handled. 

R.  w.  D. 


Shavings  for  Mulch. 

Will  shavings  and  coarse  sawdust 
make  a  good  covering  for  my  strawberry 
bed  this  Winter?  The  bed  was  started 
new  last  Fall,  but  there  are  many  young 
plants  of  this  year’s  setting  and  they 
need  a  mulching  of  some  kind.  We  have 
no  straw  here,  sawdust  is  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  in  the  stables.  c.  H.  w. 

Townshend,  Vt. 

The  shavings  and  the  coarse  sawdust 
will  not  prove  satisfactory  as  a  mulch 
for  strawberries.  This  material  packs 
down  too  close  around  the  plant  and 
keeps  the  air  away  from  it.  The  straw¬ 
berry  must  have  air  during  the  Winter 
or  it  will  be  smothered.  That  is  why 
coarse  material  like  straw,  rough  hay  or 
cornstalks  make  the  best  sort  of  mulch 
material.  The  sawdust  and  the  shavings 
after  a  few  rains  or  when  filled  with 
snow  pack  down  solidly  on  the  ground 
and  will  make  trouble  for  the  plant.  Sta¬ 
ble  manure  which  does  not  contain  much 
straw  is  nearly  as  bad.  We  have  seen 
a  number  of  cases  where  great  patches  of 
berries  were  destroyed  by  this  kind  of 
mulch. 


Winter  Storage  of  Vegetables. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  gives  the  following  advice  about 
keeping  garden  vegetables  over  Winter : 

“(1)  The  vegetables  themselves  should 
be  of  good  quality,  free  from  disease  or 
bruises;  (2)  they  must  not  be  put  in  too 
early  or  piled  so  that  any  heating  will 
take  place;  (3)  they  must  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  atmosphere  which  is  so  dry 
that  it  will  cause  wilting  and  thereby 
spoil  their  quality.  It  is  possible  for  the 
home  gardener  to  keep  root  crops,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage  and  squash  for  some  months 
in  most  house  cellars  with  the  exercise  of 
some  precautions,  even  where  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar  is  not  provided.  Vegetables  should 
be  stored  as  far  away  from  the  heater 
as  possible,  excepting  in  cellars  where 
freezing  occurs.  If  there  is  a  cement 
lloor  it  is  best  to  pack  the  root  crops  in 
boxes  or  barrels  and  cover  the  top  with 
clean  sand  or  sifted  soil  in  which  there 
is  not  much  organic  matter.  A  covering 
of  about  two  inches  is  sufficient.  In  case 
either  the  commercial  grower  or  the  home 
gardener  lacks  a  storage  place,  there  is 
an  alternative  which  is  available  to  al¬ 
most  everyone  who  has  a  garden.  This 
is  the  ‘vegetable  pit.’  The  essentials 
are:  (1)  a  well-drained  piece  of  land 
conveniently  located;  (2)  some  material 
to  cover  the  ‘pit’  after  cold  weather 
comes.  The  crops  which  can  be  success¬ 
fully  handled  in  this  way  are  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  parsnips,  turnips,  Winter  radishes, 
salsify,  horseradish  and  cabbages.  The 
outdoor  vegetable  pit  is  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  On  the  spot  selected, 
measure  off  a  space  three  or  four  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  desired.  Plan  to 
have  the  pit  extend  north  and  south.  The 
soil  should  be  removed  8-12  inches  deep 
the  width  of  the  pit  and  one-half  of  the 
earth  thrown  out  on  either  side.  The 
bottom  of  the  pit  should  be  made  level 
and  the  sides  cut  straight  down.  The 
root  crops  are  then  piled  on  the  ground 
the  full  width  of  the  excavation  and 
brought  to  a  lidge  about  21/i  feet  deep  at 
the  center.  Rarely  will  the  home  garden¬ 
er  need  a  pit  more  than  six  to  eight  feet 
long  and  it  is  wisdom  for  him  to  mix 
roots  stored  so  that  all  sorts  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  one  end.  The  commercial 
grower  will  do  well  to  use  one  pit  for 
each  kind  of  vegetable  stored.  The  roots 
should  not  be  piled  before  the  weather  is 
cool.  They  should  be  dry  and  covered 
with  about  two  inches  of  soil  to  prevent 
frost  injury  or  wilting.  As  the  weather 
grows  colder  and  preferably  after  the 
first  soil  covering  has  frozen  nearly  to 
the  vegetables,  m  we  covering  should  be 
applied  to  a  thickness  of  two  to  four 
inches.  It  is  well  to  obtain  this  soil 
alongside  of  the  pit  in  such  a  way  that 
good  drainage  will  be  assured.  After 
more  cold  weather  additional  covering  of 
straw,  meadow  hay,  leaves  or  similar 
good  protective  material  is  added.” 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


We  have  over  2500  acres  In  nurseries 
here  —  millions  of  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Come 
to  Berlin  and  pick  out  your  stock.  We 
pay  your  hotel  expenses  while  here  and 
you’ll  find  your  trip  paid  you.  We  sell 
only  the  trees  we  grow — you’re  protec¬ 
ted.  Learn  more  about  them.  Send  for 
our  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Reserve  orders 
early,  we  ship  when  you  want.  Write  now. 


Like  They 
Put  On  Top 

— Handsome,  firm  apples  with  that 
freshness  of  color  and  smooth  skin  that 
fairly  make  you  buy  them.  That’s 
the  kind  we  sell  for  a  $1,000  a  car  and 
the  kind  you  can  grow  on  trees  you 
buy  from  us.  Our 

Faultless  Fruit 

Is  the  result  of  budding  from  bearing 
trees  known  for  their  splendid  yields. 

That’s  why  our  trees  are  found  in  practically 
every  fruit  section  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
they’re  hardy,  too — the  severest  of  Northern 
winters  leave  them  unharmed.  They  have  enor¬ 
mous  root  systems  and  clean,  well  ripened  wood. 

Let  us  help  you  select  the  right  varieties  for  your 
soil, climate  and  markets — our  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


500,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  Guaranteed 

No  Cold  Storage,  your  order  dug  and  shipped  name  day.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  small  fruits,  ornamentals 
at  Grower's  Wholesale  Price.  Boxing,  packing  Iree.  No  order  too  small.  Personal  attention  given  each  one.  Stock  best  we  have 
grown  in  our  25  years’  experience.  Order  from  grower  and  save  disappointment  at  fruiting  time.  Catalog  free  to  everybody. 
THOM  AS  K.  81IKKKIN,  N  nracry  man,  Main  Street,  Duimvllle,  X.  V. 

Till.  KIND  THAT  PRODUCES  KESITI/TS. 


Wonderful  9  in  1 


Fence  .Tool 


Moat  useful  time  and  money  saving  tool  on  farm.  Combines  nine 


tools  in  one.  Will  make,  drive  and  pull  staples;  cut, straighten, 
splice,  tie  and  stretch  wire:  open  boxes,  repair  Implements, 
etc.,  quick  Kit  and  BKTTKit  than  au  y  01  her  tool.  Saves  w  ire, 
staples  and  hours  of  time  and  trouble.  Makes  old  fences 
good  as  new.  For  new  fences,  saves  many  times  its  cost  in 
posts  alone  and  makes  btronokr  fence.  Lasts  lifetime.  Sent 
prepaid  with  full  .instructions  on  fence  repairing  for  $1.50. 

Information  free.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded — pobitivk- 
ly.  Order  today. 

UTICA  HARDWARE  SALES  CO. 
BEECH  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

er.  Make  $5  to  $15  a  day. 
No"  competition.  Write  at 
once  f**r  “Agents  Plan.'* 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Qf\  CYPRESS,  well  made, 
with  cross  bar,  nllnd 
tenons,  white  leaded 
in  joints.  GLASS,  $1*50  per  Box. 
C.N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Opt.  H,Balto.,Md. 


Colli 


( 


shows  the  short  roaa  to  big¬ 
ger  fruit  profits. 

Suggestions  based  on  our  half  cen¬ 
tury  success  grow  ing  fruit  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Eliminates  doubtful  experi¬ 
ments.  Moderate  prices  on  proved 
varieties. 

Write  today  for  your  copy — FREE 
N cw  berry  anti  smalt  fruit  catalog 
on  press — edition  limited. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Kel  lys  TREES 


The  Kind  That  "Make  Good."  True  to  Name — Free  1 
from  Disease.  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, Cher¬ 
ry  and  Quince  Trees,  also  small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals,  shipped  direct  to  your  orch¬ 
ard  at  Growers'  Prices.  35  years’  experience 
in  growing  trees  enable#  us  to  ship  you  guaranteed  stock  i 
a  low  figure.  Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog  today  and  read  | 
our  binding  guarantee.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Apple  Trees. 

Kellv  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries,  34  Main  St.  Dansviile,  N,T. 
^^^^^^UjieveT^egret^lantin^Kelli/Trciiii. 


maloney's  TREES 


For  fall  planting.  Thousands  of  Fruit,  Nut  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Bushes  and  Shrubs, 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Maloney  Quality  plus  Maloney 
Personal  Service  is  your  best  tree  insurant  e. 

Write  for  free  wholesale  catalogue.  We 
are  the  largest  growers  in  New  York  ami  sell 
A-l  stock  at  the  right  price.  Write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Dansrilk,  N.  Y. 

Box  22.  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


i Millions  of  trefes  plants 


. . . . j  t-t _ _ _ mgrower.  Guaranteed] 

quality  Apple  &  peach  trees.  Asnaragus,  gooseber¬ 
ries  berry  plants,  privet  hedging.  New  catalog  ready 

THE  WEStMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 

And  English  Walnut  Trees 

Bear  young.  Thin  Shell,  Large  Size,  Splendid 
Quality.  Special  Nut  Catalog  on  request. 

Cherry  Trees  and  General  Line  of  other 
Nursery  Stock. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 
Box  299  VINCENNES,  IND. 


NTut  Trees 

My  hardy  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  trees  will 

succeed  with  you 

You  can't  afford  to  neglect  the  planting  of  NUT 
TREES  longer ;  neither  can  you  afford  to 
plant  anything  but  the  best  BUDDED  or 
GRAFTED  trees.  Write  for  catalog 

J.  F.  Jones The  NBoLr  R5Sz7CI,"sl  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FRASER’S  APPLE  TREES 

Thousands  of  them  growing  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  and  producing  big  crops.  Thousands 
more  In  my  nursery,  ready  for  fall  shipping. 
Fifty  varieties  for  general  orchard  and  home 
planting— big,  clean,  healthy  trees,  just  the  kind 
you  want  for  the  new  orchard  or  to  replace  old 
sorts.  Get  my  Tree  Hook,  which  gives  full  details. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


OAA  AAA  SHEERIN’S  FRESH  DUG 

UV  WJVv  V  Trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Best 
stock  we  ever  had— Boxed  Free.  Guaranteed  True  lo  Name. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  SHEERIN’S  WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES  48  Seward  Street,  Dansviile.  N.  \. 


peppv  P|  MUTC  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Black- 
0L.lt  n  I  rLHIilO  berry.  Asparagus  Plants. 


Fruit  trees  for  fall  planting. 
All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Harry  L.  Squires.  Remsenburo,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  tschmidt,  Bristol.  Pa. 


For  Sale  The  Hemingway  Farms 

offer  their  surplus  German  cattle  beets— $0  per  ton, 
F.  O.  B.  Less  than  car  loads  at  $7  per  ion;  pur¬ 
chaser  to  furnish  sacks.  Poultryinen  are  our  heavy 

buyers.  T.  E.  BAKLOW,  Supl,,  Auburn,  N.  V. 


SPRING  PRICES  NOW 

250  Choice  strawberry  plants  for  $1.25.  Each  plant 
will  yield  a  full  crop  next  spring.  Over  100  varieties 
to  select  from  my  catalogue.  Send  for  it  to-day.  23 
years  as  a  specialist.  T.  0.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  S’.  J. 


rauthorrv  Plonlo  pot  grown,  and  layer  plants  in- 
Oll  dnucl  I  j  ridniS  eluding  all  the  best  up-to-date, 
varieties,  75  cents  per  100.  $3.50  per  1.000,  Everbear¬ 
ing.  $1.50  per  100.  $10.00  per  1.000. 

K.  IV.  Townseud,  Uox  205,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  W BERRY  PLANTS-"™*™* 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  11EA luiSG 
Asparagus  Knots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

•J.  Keif  lord  Jiali,liuute  2,  Kliodesdale,  Md. 


MEN  WANTED 


in  every  county  to  sell 
Fruit  Trees.  Berry  Plants 
Nursery  Stock,  Seeds,  all 
or  p.v t.  time.  Clean,  profitable  business  all  the  year. 
liAltltY  L,  SQUIRES,  Kemseuburg,  N,  Y. 


LIME 

Improve  the  land,  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  with 
SHELL  LIME.  Cheapest 
in  cost,  easiest  to  apply, 
won’t  burn  the  skin,  and 
produces  best  and  long¬ 
est  results, 

100  lbs.  50c.  500  lbs.  *2.00  lOOO  lbs  #8.50 

exit  1.0 A II  LOTS  OF  18  IONS  IN  BI  LK  AT  #2.0(1  I  I  It  TON 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Shell  Dept.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward.  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

The  Late  Watermelons. — My  late 
watermelons  of  which  I  wrote  in  my  re¬ 
cent  notes,  were  a  bad  failure.  The  vines 
were  full  of  half-grown  melons  when  the 
sizzling  hot  spell  of  September  struck 
them,  and  with  the  heat  and  drought 
they  simply  stopped  and  tried  to  ripen, 
and  the  melons  were  worthless.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  favorable  weather  would 
probably  have  shown  a  better  result. 
This  same  hot  spell  was  hard  too  on  the 
early-sown  spinach  and  kale,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  spinach  disap¬ 
peared.  Later  sowings  are  starting  well 
since  we  had  an  abundance  of  rain  and 
cooler  weather. 

Crab  Grass. — Our  Northern  friends 
hardly  realize  the  luxuriance  that  the  crab 
grass  attains  here  and  southward.  Rid¬ 
ing  through  the  country  the  fields  of  to¬ 
matoes  that  a  while  back  looked  so  fine 
with  their  rows  of  plants,  now  show  an 
expanse  of  grass  and  not  a  tomato  plant 
to  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  grass  was  a 
protection  from  the  sun  on  the  tomatoes 
during  the  heated  spell,  but  with  the  en¬ 
veloping  crab  grass  the  tomato  season 
soon  draws  to  an  end. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — There  is  an  im¬ 
mense  area  in  sweet  potatoes  this  season, 
and  the  crop  is  uncommonly  fine.  While 
the  Yellow  Jersey  varieties  are  still 
grown  for  the  Northern  markets,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  locally  for  the 
same  kinds  of  potatoes  that  are  popular 
in  the  South.  The  Nancy  Ilall,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  so-called  yam  varieties, 
is  being  grown  for  the  local  market  and 
is  selling  well.  Since  I  have  no  room 
in  my  garden  for  sweet  potatoes,  and 
have  to  buy  my  family  supply,  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  get  a  potato  that  is 
not  so  choky  as  the  Jerseys,  for  a  long 
residence  in  the  South  has  taught  me 
the  superiority  of  the  yam  varieties  and 
we  no  longer  care  for  the  dry  Jersey  po¬ 
tatoes,  since  we  never  steam  or  boil 
sweet  potatoes,  knowing  that  baking  or 
roasting  them  is  far  better. 

Fordhook  Lima  Beans. — These  have 
made  a  wonderful  crop  this  season  and 
are  still  at  it,  and  of  the  large  Limas 
it  is  the  best  here,  for  the  large  white 
Limas  are  very  unproductive  here.  But 
we  still  grow  the  small  Lima  or  butter 
bean  as  we  call  them,  and  to  my  taste 
they  are  better  than  any  of  the  large 
Limas.  We  grow  them  on  a  trellis  of 
chicken  wire  netting,  for  I  never  like 
to  disfigure  the  garden  with  a  lot  of 
poles.  This  chicken  wire  of  various 
widths  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
supports  for  climbing  plants,  for  it  can 
be  used  year  after  year  if  rolled  up  and 
put  away  for  the  Winter.  Stretched  to 
stout  stakes  we  can  train  tomatoes  on 
the  netting  better  than  on  stakes.  The 
narrower  widths  answer  well  for  peas 
of  the  earlier  sorts,  but  the  Champion  of 
England  will  take  a  five-foot  width  and 
cover  it. 

Alfalfa  Hay. — My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  best  way  to  sell  Alfalfa  hay  is 
to  carry  it  off  on  four  feet  of  a  well-fat¬ 
tened  steer,  and  get  most  of  the  nitrogen 
it  has  captured  for  us  back  to  the  land  in 
the  manure.  Selling  legume  hay  will 
make  us  buy  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer,  and 
we  never  need  to  do  this  if  the  legumes 
are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  either 
directly  or  by  feeding  to  stock.  If  feed¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  pay  $20  to  $25  a  ton 
for  it  the  men  who  can  get  but  from  $10 
to  $14  a  ton  for  it  can  far  better  afford 
to  feed  it. 

Everbearing  Strawberries. — I  have 
had  a  groat  many  letters  asking  about 
the  Progressive  strawberry  since  I  have 
mentioned  it.  It  is  still  fruiting  (Sept. 
25)  but  the  recent  hot  weather  resulted 
in  small  berries.  So  far  as  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  concerned  the  Amerieus 
is  the  best  of  the  everbearing  sorts,  but  it 
does  not  make  the  crop  that  the  Progres¬ 
sive  does,  and  makes  very  few  runners, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  increase.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  makes  an  abundance  of  young 
plants,  and  these  young  plants  give  fruit 
too.  I  shall  use  all  the  runners  I  have 
to  increase  my  bed,  for  we  want  more  of 
them.  Those  growing  strawberries  com¬ 
mercially  for  the  Northern  shipment 
would  better  stick  to  the  varieties  that 
give  the  heaviest  Spring  crop.  The  ever¬ 


bearing  varieties  are  useful  for  home 
gardens,  but  they  are  hardly  to  be  classed 
as  of  value  for  the  great  strawberry  ship¬ 
ping  season.  One  reader  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  asks  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  straw¬ 
berries  for  home  garden  only,  which  will 
give  him  fruit  from  the  earliest  to  the 
Fall.  I  have  advised  him  that  he  will 
need  few  varieties.  Starting  with  the 
Early  Ozark,  the  best  of  the  early  ones, 
then  Chesapeake,  thau  which  there  is 
none  better,  and  the  Progressive  for  all 
the  season,  he  will  have  strawberries 
from  Spring  till  frost. 

Joseph  E.  Wing. — The  papers  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  my  old  friend  Joseph 
E.  Wing  of  Ohio.  This  comes  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss,  for  he  has  often  been  my 
companion  at  the  institutes  in  various 
States.  The  last  time  he  was  at  my 
house  with  Mr.  Cary  Montgomery,  also 
of  Ohio,  I  fed  them  on  one  of  our  East¬ 
ern  Shore  delicacies,  roast  muskrat,  and 
they  found  it  good  too.  Few  Northern 
people  realize  what  a  fine  game  animal 
the  muskrat  is,  having  an  idea  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  rat,  when  it  is  more  kin  to 
the  beaver,  and  a  vegetarian  entirely. 
During  the  season  for  fur-hunting  here 
our  markets  are  well  supplied  with  the 
dressed  muskrats,  and  the  owners  of 
large  salt  marshes  get  a  good  annual 
rental  for  them  from  the  fur  hunters, 
and  many  of  the  ladies  wear  coats  that 
look  like  sealskin  which  are  really  made 
of  the  fur  of  the  muskrat,  dyed  to  look 
exactly  like  seal.  Joe  Wing,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  work  in  getting  people  to 
grow  Alfalfa,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
planting  of  the  crop  (Tone  in  the  East 
has  been  through  the  constant  efforts  he 
made  both  on  the  institute  platform  and 
in  the  farm  press. 

Heat  Damage. — The  intense  heat  and 
drought  which  have  succeeded  the  rainy 
Summer  have  about  cooked  the  late 
crops.  Kale  and  spinach  sown  for  Fall 
use  are  almost  burnt  up.  and  the  lettuce 
plants  have  nearly  all  folded  their  tents 
and  passed  on.  We  are  waiting  anxious¬ 
ly  for  rain,  so  that  we  can  sow  our  Win¬ 
ter  crops  of  kale  and  spinach,  and  plant 
our  onion  sets,  for  our  sandy  soil  is  now 
only  hot  dust.  Turnips  manage  to  live, 
but  that  is  about  all  they  do.  Such  heat 
and  drought  after  so  rainy  a  Summer 
affect  plants  worse  than  an  earlier  dry 
spell.  With  the  mercury  well  up  in  the 
nineties  it  seems  that  August  was  Sep¬ 
tember.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Superb  Strawberry  for  Pollination. 

Can  the  Superb  everbearing  strawberry 
be  used  to  pollinate  the  Warfield  or  any 
other  kind?  I  have  always  used  Dun¬ 
lap  with  Warfield,  but  late  Spring  frosts 
have  always  cut  the  blossoms  of  Dunlap, 
and  I  have  failed  to  get  any  berries  from 
them.  The  Warfield  stand  the  frost  bet¬ 
ter  and  are  the  earliest  we  can  get  here. 
Ilow  long  should  the  everbearing  beds  be 
allowed  to  stand  before  resetting,  and 
should  they  be  restricted  to  hills,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  form  some  runners?  w.  p.  n. 

Chardon,  O. 

The  Superb  everbearing  strawberry  is 
very  hardy  in  blossom,  and  can  be  used  to 
pollinate  any  pistillate  variety  that 
blooms  at  the  same  time.  The  Superb  is 
medium  to  late  in  ripening  its  spring 
crop,  while  Warfield  is  early  to  midseason 
in  its  season  of  ripening.  We  do  not  grow 
the  Warfield  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
am  not  sure  as  to  its  time  of  blooming. 
My  impression  is  that  most  of  its  bloom 
would  be  gone  before  Superb  started,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  useless  to  pollin¬ 
ate  the  Warfield.  Perhaps  some  reader 
has  tried  these  two  varieties  side  by  side, 
and  can  tell  positively  as  to  their  season 
of  blooming.  If  kept  in  hills  everbearers 
can  be  kept  several  years.  In  matted 
rows  two  or  three  years  is  about  as  long 
as  they  will  prove  profitable.  I  believe 
that  for  the  average  grower  best  results 
from  the  everbearers  can  be  secured  by 
growing  them  in  restricted  matted  rows 
using  care  to  keep  the  rows  well  thinned 
out.  If  the  plants  crowd  in  the  row  re¬ 
sults  will  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


“Din  your  watch  stop  when  you 
dropped  it  on  the  floor?”  “Sure;  you 
didn’t  think  it  would  go  on  through,  did 
you?” — Yale  Record. 


Servic e— 

the  Cap-Sheaf  of 
Hupmobile  Value 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
1345  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


No  one  now  seriously  questions 
the  Hupmobile’s  leadership  of 
its  class. 

By  its  high  quality,  its  low  oper¬ 
ating  and  repair  costs  and  its 
fine  performance — by  its  com¬ 
fort  and  its  luxury — it  has 
firmly  established  its  right  to 
supremacy. 

But  if, in  your  own  mind, you  hold 
some  other  car  on  a  par  with 
it,  our  free  national  service 
system  should  throw  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  Hupmobile  favor. 

As  we  told  you  last  August  in 
our  announcement,  50  hours 
of  service  are  entirely  free  to 
owners  of  1916  Hupmobiles. 

You  are  entitled  to  this  service, 
by  reason  of  the  book  of 
coupons  you  receive  with  the 
car,  at  any  Hupmobile  service 


station — near  home  or  far  from 
it.  Hundreds  of  these  have 
been  established,  in  addition 
to  those  maintained  by  Hup¬ 
mobile  dealers. 

So  we  repeat,  this  feature  should 
swing  your  decision  to  the 
Hupmobile. 

But  we  do  not  ask  your  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  service  basis 
alone. 

Lacking  that  feature  entirely, 
the  Hupmobile  would  still  be 
the  best  buy  on  the  market — 
size,  comfort,  quality  and 
price  considered. 

Send  for  the  catalog,  which  tells 
about  the  difference  between 
the  Hupmobile  and  other  cars 
of  its  price  and  how  that  dif¬ 
ference  makes  the  Hupmobile 
better. 


5-Passenger  Touring  Car 

*1085 

f.o.b.  Detroit 


Two-passenger  Roadster  -  $1085 

Seven-passenger  Touring  Car  1225 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Blast  Tree  Holes; 

Get  Better  Roots 

^To  grow  fast  and  bear  early,  trees  must  have  vigorous 
Proofs.  « ‘Both  apple  and  peach  trees  planted  in  blasted  holes 
^developed  deeper  and  stronger  root  systems  than  those  in 
fspade-dug  holes,”  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station  found.  “Soil 
faround  spade-dug  trees  was  hard ;  around  blasted  trees  it  was* 
loose  for  yards.”  Plant  your  fruit  trees  in  holes  made  with 

Atlas  Farm  Powder^ 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


kand  they  will  grow  faster  and  bear 
^earlier  than  spade-set  trees.  Just 
^ punch  a  hole,  charge  it,  light  a  fuse 
and  the  work  is  done-!  Be  careful 
to  get  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  made 
especially  for  agricultural  use, 
and  sold  by  dealers  near  you. 


Atlas  is  the  easy,  quick  and  eco¬ 
nomical  explosive  for  use  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  blasting  stumps,  digging 
ditches,  and  doing  many  other 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Use  it  to 
break  up  the  subsoil  in  your 
fields  and  get  bigger  crops. 


Send  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book — FREE 

|Our  new  illustrated  book,  ‘‘Better  Farming,”  shows  how  to  save 
tmoney  and  increase  the  productiveness  of  your  farm  by  using; 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Sent  free — mail  the  coupon  and  get  it  now. 

[  ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  S  Wilmington,  del. 

Sales  Offices :  Birmingham ,  Uueton,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  .Vow  Orteana,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  S».  Loula 


J  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

u  Send  me  your  hook,  “  Better  Fanning.” 
JJ  I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Name. 
Address_ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 
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Annual  loss  $35,000,000  through  Smutty  Grain 

Could,  be  prevented  by  using  Formaldehyde 
says  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

For  the  greatest  yield  this  year  you  should  treat  all  seed  grains  with  the 
most  up-to-date,  cheapest  and  best  method  of  seed  cleansing  we  possess. 

FORtMLDWDE 

•  <Tp7ze  Termer's  Tr/end 

The  Standard  treatment  in  this  country  for  seed  grains  and 
so  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture.  It  positively 
prevents  and  destroys  grain  smuts,  flax  wilt;  scab 
and  black-leg  on  potatoes.  It  destroys  disease  germs  in 
stables,  kennels  and  chicken  houses.  It  kills  flies. 

One  pint  bottle  of  Formaldehyde  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed  —  costs  35  cents 

Write  for  big  illustrated  booklet  —  it  tells  of  the 
many  uses  of  Formaldehyde — sent  free  on  request 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


5/  '  K0..1-)  nr*  r-j 

sixt cur,  ovncis*v-  jjL 
1  SOLUTION  ) 

*  foroutdehyde  fry  ..vj™  l731*;  | 
**«'•*  67  ^ 

,Wh  Amboy  CmemicaiWI® 


[ORMALDEHw 


PRICE  35  CENTS 


Funahout  Fords 

A  regular  book  of  side  splitting 
funniest  stories  and  poems  about 
Ford  autos.  64  pages,  board  cover, 
2  colors.  Only  25c  prepaid. 

Tbe  Howell  Co.,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  4347,  Chicago 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3.80  to  $40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Depl.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  1*3709  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


EVERY 

STUMP 


HOLDS  A 
DOLLAR 

ill-  Z.Al  6tl  LA 


. . . 

^  The  ground  ” 

,***  covered  by  an  average  *  \  vwww'a 

'jgL  stump  and  its  roots  will  grow 

”  25c.  to  50c.  worth  of  food  crops  per 

‘ ^  year.  A  hundred-stump  acre  will  produce  ^ 

™  $50  worth  of  food  per  year  after  clearing. 

*  Why  leave  these  dollars  buried  under  stumps  and  .  • 

■ F  pay  taxes  on  stump  land  when  the  whole  world  offers  ^ 
big  prices  for  American  farm  products  ? 

#  — -  -»  -  -  -  Red  Cross  * 

Stumping  Powder* 

will  get  them  out  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  you  have 
plenty  of  time.  Clear  land  now  and  crop  early  next  spring. 

This  explosive  is  low  freezing,  hence  works  well  up  to 
winter  weather.  It  takes  less  Stumping  Powder  in 
wet  weather  than  in  dry.  Turn  the  cold  wet  days  * 

of  fall  into  cash. 

For  clear,  illustrated  instructions  write  for 
~  Free  Handbook  of  Explosives  No.  t30  F. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

#  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  Federal  Grand 
Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re¬ 
turned  indictments  for  perjury,  Oct.  1, 
against  President  Charles  C.  Glover, 
Vice-President  William  J.  Flather  and 
Cashier  Henry  H.  Flather  of  the  Riggs 
National  Bank.  A  controversy  has  raged 
for  months  between  officers  of  the  bank 
and  Secretary  McAdoo,  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Williams  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Grand  Jury’s  presentment  declares  that 
the  three  officials  in  an  affidavit  filed  in 
court  during  the  hearing  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion  suit  brought  by  the  bank  against 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Comptroller  Williams 
and  Treasurer  John  Burke  embodied 
statements  material  to  the  issue  of  that 
case  which  they  knew  to  be  untrue. 

New  York  City  tax  books  for  1915 
show  an  unprecedented  increase  in  per¬ 
sonal  property  valuation.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  rigures  show  a  tenfold  increase  in 
tax  valuation.  The  personal  property 
valuation  is  raised  more  than  $3,450,- 
000.000  over  the  final  1015  valuation  of 
$352,051,755,  and  the  real  estate  valua¬ 
tion  $143,000,000  over  the  final  1915 
valuation  of  $7,728,787,717.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  a  hundred  persons  as¬ 
sessed  on  their  personalty  for  $1,000,000. 
The  few  who  are  assessed  for  more  than 
a  million  dollars  personalty  are  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  $5,000,000;  Andrew  Carne¬ 
gie,  $5,000,000;  Isaac  E.  Weinstein, 
$5,000,000;  Mildred  B.  Bliss,  $4,- 
000,000;  Margaret  B.  Vanderbilt,  $3,- 
000,000;  Emily  F.  Southma.vd,  $2,000,- 
000,  and  James  B.  Ford,  $1,384,000. 

Following  the  arrest  of  Edward  Ride¬ 
out,  an  employe  of  the  Remington  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Company,  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  Oct.  I,  on  a  charge  of  tam¬ 
pering  with  shrapnel  shells  destined  for 
the  French  army,  Prosecuting  Attorney 
A.  L.  Delaney  announced  that  for  some 
time  past  unknown  persons  have  been 
systematically  tampering  with  the  fin¬ 
ished  products  of  the  company  and  many 
passed  as  perfect  have  been  found  later 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  outside  agen¬ 
cies.  For  weeks  past  hindrances  of  all 
kinds  have  been  placed  secretly  in  the 
way  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  makers. 
Perfect  products  have  been  destroyed, 
machinery  has  been  tampered  with,  and 
parts  of  completed  orders  have  disap¬ 
peared  bodily. 

Felix  Sommerfield,  a  Villa  agent  here, 
was  called  as  a  witness,  Oct.  1,  before 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury,  at  New  York, 
which  is  endeavoring  to  determine  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  reports  that 
German  agents  have  been  trying  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  United  States  by  fomenting 
trouble  in  Mexico.  Other  persons,  some 
well  known,  others  obscure,  but  all  well 
versed  in  the  State  affairs  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  republic,  will  also  be  called  before  the 
investigating  body.  The  present  inquiry 
grew  out  of  the  arrest  on  Sept.  30,  of 
Andrew  D.  Meloy,  a  real  estate  man  and 
promoter  of  Mexican  enterprises,  who  is 
charged  with  having  assisted  Franz 
Rintelen,  a  German  Government  agent,  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  the  latter 
a  fraudulent  American  passport. 

Formal  application  for  intervention  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  support 
their  grievances  against  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  at  Washington,  Oct. 

2,  by  representatives  of  a  group  of  the 
leading  American  meat  packers.  The 
packers’  cases  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  consisting  of  cases  already 
decided  adversely  to  their  interests  by  the 
British  prize  courts  and  the  other  group 
consisting  of  cases  not  yet  passed  on  by 
the  prize  courts.  The  first  group  in¬ 
volves  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $2,- 
500,000  and  the  second  group  goods  val¬ 
ued  at  $12,500,000.  With  regard  to  the 
second  group,  the  packers  ask  that  the 
United  States  Government  take  up  these 
cases  with  the  British  Government  and 
“obtain  for  the  packers  redress  for  the 
past  seizures  and  an  opening  of  neutral 
ports  to  the  same  freedom  of  trade  which 
this  country  enjoyed  with  those  ports 
prior  to  the  war.” 

Nine  men  who  had  been  entombed  in 
the  Foster  Tunnel  mine  at  Coahlale,  Pa., 
for  seven  days  were  rescued  alive  Oct. 

3.  All  had  apparently  given  up  hopes  of 
rescue.  It  is  believed  that  each  one  will 
recover.  Although  without  food  except 
the  luncheons  they  had  brought  in  their 
pails  on  the  day  the  explosion  imprisoned 
them,  the  victims  did  not  suffer  for  lack 
of  water. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  closed  until  Nov.  1.  Excavation 
in  the  blocked  section  is  being-  pushed 
rapidly.  Eighty  vessels  were  awaiting 
entrance  Oct.  2. 

An  earthquake  of  unusual  extent  east 
and  west  was  felt  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Oct.  2-3,  and  reported  from  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Jose  in  California,  Baker 
City  in  Oregon,  Reno  and  Winnemucca 
in  Nevada  and  Boise  in  Idaho.  The  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  seismic  disturbance  seemed  to 
be  in  Nevada,  where  it  severed  lines  of 
communication.  Throughout  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  California  two  distinct  shocks 
occurred  in  rapid  succession,  the  pei-iod 
of  vibration  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds.  No  shocks,  however,  were  exper¬ 
ienced  in  San  Francisco.  Buildings  were 
swayed  in  Sacramento  and  their  occu¬ 
pants  rushed  into  the  streets.  In  Fres¬ 
no.  also,  the  shocks  were  strong.  In 
Reno,  Nev.,  two  slight  shocks  were  felt. 
Victoria.  B.  C.,  also  imported  a  slight 


shock.  Much  damage  was  done  for  a 
hundred  miles  along  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Several  railroad  water  tanks 
toppled  from  their  high  supports,  and 
one  at  Lovelock,  Nev.,  crushed  the  end 
of  a  dwelling.  Walls  of  three  brick 
buildings  at  Lovelock  were  cracked. 
Prof.  F.  J.  Pack,  geologist  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  said  that  a  slip  of  the 
Wasatch  Fault,  extending  about  150 
miles  north  and  south  along  the  Wa¬ 
satch  Mountains  of  Utah,  caused  the 
third  and  most  violent  shock.  This  shock 
put  the  university  seismograph  out  of 
service. 

Among  Americans  who  fought  in  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  now  missing  or 
dead  is  Edmund  C.  C.  Genet  of  New 
York,  a  great-grandson  of  Governor  De 
Witt  Clinton. 

Conservative  estimates,  Oct.  2,  place 
the  death  toll  of  the  great  storm  that  rav¬ 
aged  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  coasts 
at  350.  At  Manila  village,  a  famous 
shrimp  settlement  80  miles  below  Nf>w 
Orleans,  the  life  loss  is  estimated  at  50. 
Rigolets  and  Dunbar,  La.,  villages  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  Lake 
Borgne  and  Lake  Ponchartrain,  north¬ 
east  of  New  Orleans,  have  been  wiped 
out  with  large  loss  of  life.  The  full 
force  of  the  storm  apparently  swept  over 
the  neighborhood  of  Houma.  La.,  a  city 
of  5,000  inhabitants.  St.  Bernard,  ad¬ 
joining  New  Orleans  Parish,  was  flooded 
by  a  tidal  wave  to  a  depth  of  from  two 
to  eight  feet  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
parish.  Crops  throughout  the  district 
visited  by  the  hurricane  were  almost  to¬ 
tally  destroyed.  Captain  Menges  and 
three  members  of  the  crew  of  the  tug 
Corsair  were  drowned  in  the  Mississippi, 
off  Nine  Mile  Point,  when  the  Corsair 
and  three  fleets  of  barges  sank  while  the 
storm  was  at  its  height.  These  fleets  in¬ 
cluded  more  than  200  barges  loaded  with 
coal,  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Eleven  small 
craft  sank  in  New  Orleans  harbor  during 
the  storm  and  six  steamships  were  dam¬ 
aged.  The  New  Orleans  naval  station 
was  badly  damaged  by  the  storm,  the 
drydock  being  carried  300  feet  down 
stream  and  hurled  against  a  steel  whaxff, 
the  wireless  apparatus  being  wrecked,  all 
temporary  buildings  destroyed  and  the 
United  States  steamer  Stranger  sunk. 

One  man  was  drowned,  more  than  100 
employes  of  a  construction  company  were 
compelled  to  flee  for  safety  and  machin¬ 
ery  worth  thousands  of  dollars  was  en¬ 
gulfed  when  a  retaining  wall  in  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  which  is 
being  reconstructed  around  the  falls  in 
the  Ohio  River,  broke  at  Louisville,  Ivy., 
Oct.  5,  releasing  a  wave  twelve  feet  high. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  rulings 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  making  it 
obligatory  that  parcel  post  shipments  of 
plants  must  be  inspected  at  points  of 
shipment  or  destination,  in  States  de¬ 
manding  it,  and  where  inspection  laws 
prevail,  has  been  declared  void  by  the 
attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Accordingly  the  horticultural 
authorities  of  that  State  have  been  re¬ 
fused  access  to  parcel  post  shipments  of 
all  horticultural  products.  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  attorney-general  that  it  is  not 
permissible  for  inspectors  to  open  mail 
packages  unless  before  shipment  and 
after  delivery. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Brazil  to 
form  “corn  clubs”  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  United  States.  At  the  opening 
ceremonies  the  director,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hunnicutt,  referred  in  enthusiastic  terms 
to  the  success  of  such  institutions  in  the 
country  where  they  originated,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  they  could  be  fos¬ 
tered  in  Brazil. 

The  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports  say  that 
seeds  more  than  seven  inches  long  by  4.7 
inches  broad,  growing  in  pods  nearly  10 
inches  in  length,  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Henry  Pittier  from  a  tree  he  discov¬ 
ered  during  his  recent  botanical  explora¬ 
tion  of  Panama.  This  tree  is  known  to 
the  natives  as  Alcornoque,  and  Mr.  Pit- 
tier  has  given  it  the  name  of  Dimorphan- 
dra  megistosperma.  The  species  name 
has  reference  to  these  seeds,  which  exceed 
in  size  those  of  any  other  known  dicoty¬ 
ledonous  plant.  The  wood  from  the  tree 
is  said  to  be  better  than  any  other  for 
structures  kept  permanently  under  sea 
water. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  biggest  po¬ 
tato  show  ever  held,  will  come  off  at 
Marinette,  Wisconsin,  Nov.  17  th  and 
19th.  That  is  the  date  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Association.  There  will 
be  an  immense  show  of  potatoes,  good  tu¬ 
bers  and  bad,  a  discussion  and’  exhibit  of 
diseases,  all  sorts  of  machinery,  new  pro¬ 
ducts  made  from  potatoes,  and  the  best 
speakers  in  the  country ;  a  great  potato 
gathering. 

An  outbreak  of  disease  in  the  water¬ 
melon  fields  of  Southeastern  Missouri  is 
being  investigated  by  Prof.  Reed  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  and  D.  C. 
Welty,  agricultural  commissioner  for  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Railroad.  The  watermelon  crop  in  that 
section  is  one  of  the  greatest  grown  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  but  during 
the  last  year,  due  to  exti-aordinary  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  or  some  other  causes,  a 
large  pei’centage  of  the  melons  suffered 
from  disease  and  in  numerous  instances 
as  much  as  half  of  them  wei’e  lost.  Up 
to  September  1  the  southeastern  Missouri 
melon  district  shipped  out  over  the  Iron 
Mountain  lines  1,108  cars  of  water¬ 
melons. 
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77ie  Greatest  Money  Saving  Catalog  Published!  ^^100,000  Articles! 

Everything  used  on  the  farm,  in  the  home  and  in  the  workshop 


Every  day  we  get  letters 
like  these 

100$  in  all  respects 

“I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you 
that  everything1  has  been  received. 
Everything  reached  me  in  first  class 
shape  and  not  a  single  thing  was 
broken,  due  to  your  careful  packing 
and  protection.  Your  people  cer¬ 
tainly  know  their  business  when  It 
comes  to  shipping,  and  the  forty  or 
fifty  pieces  were  received  100 #  in 
all  respects. 

“I  intend  to  keep  on  dealing  with 
you,  as  all  my  goods  were  exactly 
as  described  in  your  catalog.  “ 

“It  is  very  pleasing  to  receive  every¬ 
thing  in  first  class  shape.  Then 
there  is  no  delay  in  replacing.  And 
I  feel  lucky  to  receive  goods  so, 
but  I  guess  it  is  more  a  question  of 
careful  packing  than  good  luck." 

— P.  J.  Graf,  Jr.,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Separator  is  doing  fine 

“I  would  Just  say  that  the  Sep¬ 
arator  I  got  from  you  is  doing  fine 
and  my  wife  thinks  she  could  not  get 
along  without  it  now.  People  here 
that  have  seen  it  think  it  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  easiest  cleaned  of  any  one 
they  have  ever  seen. " 

—John  A.  Finney,  Wilmington,  O. 

Biggest  bargain  ever 
received 

“Received  the  Columbia  Grafonola, 
for  which  I  paid  you  $36.00,  It  is 
the  biggest  bargain  I  ever  had.  In 
my  home  town,  I  could  not  get  it  for 
less  than  $75.00." 

— N.  Schlasinger,  Ashley,  N.  D. 

Convinced  his  friend 

“Only  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for 
past  favors.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  goods  in  every  respect  and 
some  of  my  friends  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  me  about  the  price  paid  for 
them,  but  they  were  soon  convinced. 
I  shall  send  another  order  soon." 

—William  Irvine,  Hampton,  Va. 

Better  value ,  courteous 
treatment 

“Check  received  for  which  I  thank 
you  very  much.  Would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  always  received  very 
courteous  treatment  from  your  firm 
and  your  goods  are  always  as  rep¬ 
resented,  and  better  value  for  the 
money  than  could  be  purchased  at 
any  local  store. 

“Have  recommended  your  firm  to 
several  of  my  friends  and  I  hope 
myself  to  send  you  another  order 
soon.  ’* 

— Mrs.  Helen  L.  Jones,  Dover,  N.H. 

Prompt  shipment ,  every - 
thing  satisfactory 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending 
my  order  so  quickly.  1  received  it 
the  21st,  much  sooner  than  I  ex¬ 
pected  to.  The  articles  were  all 
very  satisfactory.’  ’ — Mrs.  Geo.  E. 
Livingston,  Greenville,  N.H. 


This  free  book  shows  over  100,000  articles ,  the  latest  patterns  and  the 
serviceable  quality  you  want.  It  quotes  money  saving  prices  you  have  never 
before  been  able  to  get,  not  even  when  you  bought  by  mail.  It  saves  you 
20c  to  50c  on  every  dollar  of  all  your  purchases.  It  is  the  greatest  com¬ 
pendium  of  merchandise  ever  printed — the  grandest  cyclopedia  of  low  prices 
in  the  world.  Your  free  copy  is  ready — let  us  send  it  at  once,  postage  prepaid. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  already  have 
this  great  book  and  thousands  more  are  writing 
for  it  every  day.  Others  have  found  our  values 
so  great  that  our  business  has  grown  faster  than 
you  would  have  believed  possible.  Two  years 
ago,  we  started  in  an  eleven-story  building.  In 
one  month,  we  had  to  add  a  six-story  building. 

The  next  year,  our  customers  sent  us  so  much 
business  we  had  to  spread  out  even  more  and 
added  a  five-story  and  an  eight-story  building. 

Now  we  have  just  added  a  sixteen-story  build¬ 
ing,  shown  on  the  front  of  our  book — the  world’s 
highest  building  of  reinforced  concrete!  All  this 
since  September,  1913,  when  our  first  catalog 
was  sent  out. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Merchandise  Stores 

Our  five  immense  buildings  contain  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  world’s  best  merchandise,  all  of  which  you 
will  find  accurately  illustrated  and  completely  described 
in  this  big  free  book. 

Best  of  all,  most  of  our  prices  are  for  goods  prepaid  to  your  station  ! 
Mail  the  Coupon  or  just  a  postal  Now  ! 
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The  farm  implement  store  alone  shows  a 
greater  variety  of  goods  than  you  could  find  in  25 
ordinary  stores.  The  harness  store  shows  over  60 
complete  styles  of  single  and  double  harness  and  nearly 
75  styles  of  blankets  and  robes.  The  hardware  store 
shows  over  10,000  items,  many  of  which  you  couldn’t 
find  in  a  day’s  travel.  The  biggest  barn  in  the  country 
could  be  packed  solid  and  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with 
only  one  each  of  the  things  we  show  in  our  Paint,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Hardware,  Farm  Implement  and  Vehicle  stores. 
Every  one  of  the  Charles  William  Stores  offers  you  the 
greatest  assortment  of  up-to-date,  desirable  merchandise 
to  select  from,  and  above  all,  at  the  lowest  prices  you  ever 
heard  of.  Let  this  1339-page  book  prove  it  to  you  on 
anything  you  are  thinking  of  buying. 

Let  This  Free  Book  Quote  You  Prices 

Before  buying  anything  be  sure  to  look  in  “Your  Bargain 
Book.’’  Send  for  your  copy  now,  and  have  just  this  much 
more  variety  to  select  from,  when  you  are  in  the  market  for 
anything  to  be  used  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  or  in  the 

workshop.  Nowhere  else  will  you  be  able  to  get  the  thousands  of  remark¬ 
able  values  we  offer.  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below,  or  send  a  postal 
for  your  free  copy  so  that  you  can  begin  at  once  to  save  20c  to  50c  on  every 
dollar  you  spend.  The  day  your  request  comes  in,  we  will  send  this  big 
book  free,  fully  prepaid,  with  our  compliments. 


What  this  book  contains 

1339  pages  of  the  greatest  bargains 
ever  shown — everything  to  wear, 
everything  for  the  home,  farm,  field 
and  shop. 

Hardware,  Farm  Implement  and 
Machinery  Stores,  206  pages  of 
rock-bottom  prices  on  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators,  engines,  spread¬ 
ers,  cream  separators,  etc. 

Building  Material  Store,  29  pages 
of  builders’  tools  and  supplies,  roof¬ 
ing.  paint,  wall  paper,  wall  board. 

Automobile  Supply  and  Bicycle 
Store.  26  pages.  The  lowest  prices 
on  record  for  everything  you  need 
for  your  automobile. 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store,  62 
pages  of  finest  well  known  makes  of 
supplies  for  hunting,  fishing,  pho¬ 
tography,  camping,  games. 

House  Furnishing  Store.  117 
pages  of  everything  needed  in  the 
home — furniture,  kitchen  utensils, 
sewing  machines,  pianos,  etc. 

Clothing  Store.  402  pages  of  the 
latest  New  York  styles  in  clothing 
for  all  the  family. 

Jewelry  Store.  50  pages  of  jewel¬ 
ry— a  marvelous  variety  of  exquisite 
jewelry  for  every  occasion. 

Dry  Goods  Store.  112  pages  of  the 
newest  dress  goods,  beautiful  laces, 
white  goods,  a  complete  stock  of 
notions,  etc.,  everything  you  could 
find  in  a  modern  New  York  Dry 
Goods  Store. 

Drug  and  Toilet  Goods  Store.  41 
pages  of  pure,  well-known  remedies ; 
reliable  beauty  requisites,  rubber 
goods,  etc.  ;  a  wide  variety  of  articles 
lor  your  Toilet  table 
from  which  to 
choose. 

Other  complete 

stores : 

— 24  pages  of  books 
— 31  pages  of  beauti¬ 
ful  china,  glass¬ 
ware  and  silyerware 
— 35  pages  of  Col¬ 
umbia  Grafonolas, 

Talking  Machines, 

Records  and  other 
Musicallnstruments 
— 40  pages  of  won¬ 
derful  toys  for  ^ 
the  children.  f 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Asphalt  Paint  for  Tin  Roof  and  Tank. 

Is  an  asphalt  paint  good  to  use  on 
tin  roofs  and  the  inside  of  galvanized 
water  tank?  w.  c.  E. 

I  would  not  advise  using  asphalt  paint 
for  a  tin  roof  as  it  burns  up  too  quickly. 
You  could  use  it  for  the  inside  of  the 
galvanized  water  tank,  but  I  prefer  red 
lead.  For  a  new  tin  roof  use  red  lead 
mixed  with  lampblack  in  the  proportion 
of  25  pounds  red  lead,  four  pounds  lamp¬ 
black.  Red  lead  is  composed  of  fine  glo¬ 
bules,  and  when  mixed  with  clear  oil 
settles  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the  recepta¬ 
cle  in  which  it  is  mixed.  Mixed  with 
lampblack,  the  lampblack  forms  a  coat¬ 
ing  over  these  globules  and  keeps  the  red 
lead  or  holds  it  up  in  solution  much  bet¬ 
ter.  For  second  coat  or  old  roof  use 
fatty  paint  (paint  that  has  stood  for 
some  time),  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  crack 
as  freshly  mixed  paint  will  after  it  be¬ 
comes  hard.  This  combination  is  also 
better  for  the  galvanized  water  tank  than 
asphalt  paint.  s. 


Value  of  Lightning  Rods. 

What  is  the  practical  use  of  lightning 
rods  on  a  building,  and  the  theory  of 
same?  Nine  people  out  of  ten  that  I 
talk  to  on  the  subject  think  they  are  a 
fallacy.  L.  s. 

Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 

Lightning  is  the  phenomenon  of  the 
discharge  of  electricity  from  one  sur¬ 
charged  thunder  cloud  into  another,  or 
into  the  earth.  The  phenomenon  is  the 
same  as  the  electric  spark,  only  on  a 
much  grander  scale.  When  two  bodies 
become  so  charged  with  electricity  as  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  insulating 
air  between  them,  the  electric  current  or 
energy,  "juice,”  discharges  across  the  in¬ 
tervening  space,  causing  a  spark.  The 
electric  energy,  as  in  lightning,  that  will 
cause  a  spark  a  mile  or  even  two  miles 
in  length,  is  almost  inconceivable. 

The  theory  of  lightning  rod  protection 
of  buildings  is  that,  if  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity  be  embedded  in  the  earth 
and  extended  over  the  building,  there  will 
be  a  constant  and  quiet  discharge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth, 
so  ns  to  render  impossible  the  surcharged 
condition  that  would  cause  a  lightning 
flash.  Or,  if  this  should  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  prevented,  that  lightning,  seeking 
the  course  of  least  resistance,  will  fol¬ 
low  the  best  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
be  carried  by  the  rods  past  the  building 
into  the  earth.  Among  men  conversant 
with  the  facts  and  having  a  knowledge 
of  electrical  phenomena,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  practicability  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  lightning  rods,  provided  they 
are  properly  installed  and  maintained  in 
good  condition.  I  have  been  told  of  an 
insurance  company  that  offers  to  rod 
buildings  at  a  moderate  cost  and  reduce 
the  insurance  on  such  buildings  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  will  in  a  very  short  time  cover 
the  cost  of  rodding. 

All  metal  roofing,  spouting,  plumbing, 
etc.,  that  is  properly  grounded,  acts  as  a 
protection  against  lightning.  Probably 
the  best  protection  would  be  afforded  by 
covering  the  building  completely  with  a 
wire  netting  having  good  connections 
with  moist  earth.  Practically,  however, 
protection  is  afforded  by  a  conductor  run¬ 
ning  along  the  ridge  of  a  building  and 
extending  down  the  middle  or  sides,  or 
better  yet,  down  each  of  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  into  moist  earth.  Points  should  rise 
above  the  higher  projections  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  such  as  chimneys,  etc.,  or  if  these  be 
absent  or  do  not  well  cover  the  building 
they  should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  20 
to  25  feet  along  the  ridge. 

The  main  points  to  observe  are  sub¬ 
stantial  permanent  construction,  durable 
non-fusible  points,  and  good  connection 
with  permanently  moist  earth.  Perhaps 
most  failures  have  been  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  grounding  of  rods.  They  should 
extend  several  feet  into  the  earth,  and 
away  from  the  building  into  moist  earth. 
Connections  with  water  pipes  or  other 
metal  work  with  deep  ground  connec¬ 
tions  constitute  good  grounding  for  rods. 
Stress  has  been  laid  on  insulation,  but 
in  the  light  of  more  perfect  knowledge, 
it  seems  that  this  is  unnecessary  or  even 
harmful.  Lightning  plays  many  queer 
freaks,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with 
electrical  phenomena,  they  are  unexplain¬ 


able.  Rut  they  are  all  readily  explained 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  electrical  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  substances,  and  tbe  fact  that 
lightning  always  follows  the  course  of 
least  resistance.  The  practice  of  light¬ 
ning  rod  protection  is  founded  on  scienti¬ 
fic  principles,  and  is  an  example  of  man’s 
mastery  of  nature  through  a  knowledge 
of  nature’s  laws.  F.  L.  allen\ 


Putting  Up  Lightning  Rods. 

I  have  been  putting  up  lightning  rods 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  nailed 
them  with  cleats  close  to  the  buildings. 
One  man  I  rodded  for  this  year,  now 
wants  me  to  come  and  put  in  dispersers 
so  as  to  hold  the  cable  about  two  inches 
from  the  building,  he  being  afraid  that 
a  stroke  might  fire  the  building  as  rod 
touches  all  along.  Which  is  correct, 
close  to  building  or  held  off  about  two 
inches?  J.  o. 

Wisconsin. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  carry 
lightning  rods  through  glass  insulators 
which  held  them  at  some  distance  from 
the  building,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be 
best  to  fasten  them  directly  to  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  protected.  The  directions  for 
putting  up  lightning  conductors  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
quoted  from  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  367. 
are :  “The  wires  should  be  fastened  to 
the  building  by  galvanized  iron  staples 
about  an  inch  long;  they  are  not  to  be 
insulated  from  it  as  was  once  the  prac¬ 
tice.”  Another  way  of  fastening  the 
rods,  or  wires,  to  the  building  is  to  pass 
them  through  screw  eyes  inserted  into 
small  blocks  of  wood,  which  latter  are 
nailed  to  the  building.  An  officially  ap¬ 
pointed  committee  in  England,  after 
studying  the  subject  of  lightning  conduc¬ 
tors,  reepmmended  that  they  be  not  kept 
from  the  building  by  glass  or  other  in¬ 
sulators,  but  that  they  be  fastened  to  it 
by  metal  fastenings  and  they  further  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  carry  the  vertical  rods  a 
certain  distance  away  from  the  walls  of 
the  building  by  means  of  metal  holders, 
the  object  being  to  do  away  with  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  dirt  behind  the  conductors 
and  also  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  bending  them  around  projecting  ma¬ 
sonry,  sharp  bends  in  such  conductors  be¬ 
ing  objectionable.  m.  b.  d. 


Measuring  Contents  of  Silo. 

IIow  much  silage  will  a  silo  28  feet 
high,  diameter  20  feet,  hold,  after  it  has 
properly  settled?  I  have  been  filling  for 
two  weeks  and  I  intend  to  cut  some  at 
intervals  until  it  is  filled  and  settled. 
What  space  do  you  allow  for  a  ton  of  sil¬ 
age?  J.  1 1. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

According  to  figures  worked  out  by 
Prof.  F.  H.  King,  this  silo  will  hold  not 
far  from  185  tons.  The  weight  of  silage 
per  cubic  foot  varies  with  the  depth,  the 
range  being  18.7  pounds  near  the  surface 
to  56.4  at  30  feet  depth.  The  average 
weight  per  cubic  foot  in  a  30-foot  silo 
is  39.6  pounds. 


Your  neckties  never 
bind  and  last  much 
longer,  if  you  wear 
graduated  -  tie-space 


COLLARS 


with  tbe  Patented  Tie-Protecting  Shield. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this 
New  Style  WINDSOR  that 
good  dressers  are  now  wear, 
ing  —  or  Send  us  75c  for  6 


HALL,  HARTWELL  Sc  CO..  Troy.  N.  Y. 
Maker*  of  HALLMARK — the  better  shirt 


Once 
Over! 


Two  diskings  in 
one  with  a  double¬ 
action  harrow  ! 


Save  half  the  time  and  labor  and  have  abetter  seedbed. 

Use  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  Double  Action  Harrow.  Its  rigid 
main  frame  causes  tbe  rear  disks  to  cut  and  turn  all  the  land 
left  by  the  fore  disks — and  with  equal  force.  It  will 

Quickly  Cut,  Pulverize  and  Level 

the  toughest  plowed  land.  The  Cutaway  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel 
forged,  sharp— and  they  penetrate  deep  without  bringing  up  stones  and 
trash.  Dustproof,  oil-soaked,  hardwood  bearings  and  perfect  balance 
make  light  draft.  Tongue  truck  not  required  —  close  hitch.  Many 
Cuta  wav  (Clark  )  Harrows  in  use  25yearsand  still  giving  splendid  service. 
There’s  a  Cutaway  for  every  need  and  a  size  for  every  requirement.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway,  write  us  direct.  Be  sure  to 
send  for  our  new  free 
book,  “  The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage.”  Plan 
now  for  better  crops. 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Maker  of  the  original  CLARK 

disk  harrows  and  plows 


THE  CUTAWAY 
HARROW  COMPANY 


839  MAIN  STREET 
HIGGANUM,  CONN 


A  pair  pi  fleece -lined  boat  sax 
gtren  with  every  pair  •(  beets 


STRONG  SERVICE 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

Extra  fme  quality  made  by  new  pat¬ 
ent  process,  reinforced  In  every  vital 
ap«*l  to  insure  ncinsnnlly  long  service. 
Special  donlde  thick  Para  £ui»  tmltw. 
Heels  *o  solidly  oonstrm'UMl  that  they 
positively  cannot  come  off.  Dnck 
lined,  flexible  and  well  fitting.  Qual¬ 
ity  Ib  high,  tbe  prii'C  is  low  and  they 
will  certainly  please  the 
wearer  iu  every  res|H?ct. 
Every  pair  nbnohitoly  g-nar- 
aotecd  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded.  Sent 

pest  paid  for....  AT 

Men's  sizes  &  t*>  ]3.  V 


Corduroy  Trousers 

Di  al*  color  Cordu¬ 
roy  of  good,  «ul»- 
stantial  weight  and 
well  made  in  every 
particular.  T  b  i  b 
special  quality  is 
offered  you  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  re¬ 
markable  values,  n 
value  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  find  any- 
wliere  under  $2.00. 
Size  32  to  43  waist 
measure,  and  29  to 
36  inseim.  Give 
waiM  and  1  decani 
measure.  OurSpeclai 


M  AQ  KK  width* .  M  QC 

postpaid  to  your  home.  V  ■  »v  v  postpaid.  V  « 

The  above  are  a  few  specials  from  our  large  catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  similar  bargains  in 
wearing  apparel  for  the  entire  family.  Send  for  it  today.  All  goods  sent  prepaid  to  your  home. 


Men’s  Strong,  Black 
Calf  Leather  Shoes 
for  General  Wear 

Uppera  made 
of  pood  quality 
black  calf 
leather 
over  a 
wide, 
roomy 

laht,  with  heavy,  donbte  Bole 
and  common  seuee  heels,  null¬ 
able  for  work  or  drc>*n  wear. 
Has  all  double  Btltcbeii  seams 
and  lo  «trou^l>  made  through¬ 
out.  A  genuine  DAigatn 
Sizes  6  to  12  £and 

KK  widths . 

postpaid. 


BIG  BARGAINS  ^YiTt  AT# 


* - - - GREAT  EASTERN  MAIL-ORDER  CO., 


112-113  South  St 
New  York  City.  Dept.  A 


Grind  Wheat 
Into  Money 


Let  us  tell  you  how  hundreds  aremak-' 

ing  surprising  profits  on  acom- 
parativclysmallinvestmcnt,  ] 
'  grinding  wheat  into  flour 
with  this  truly  marvelous 

“Midget”  Marvel 


[  Self-ContaincdKollerFlonrl 
Mill. We’ll  send  you  their 
own  letters  as  proof  that , 
you.  too,  can  make  these  i 
profits  milling  flour.  This 
marvelous  "Midget ’’Marvel  mill  is 
A  Money  Maker  From  Very  Start 
t  A  complete  flourmill  all  in  one  j 
I  case  requiring  very  littlepower, j 
'  spaeo  or  attention  to  run.  Ca-, 
pacities  12  1-2.  26  &  60  bbls.  a, 
day.  Write  for  our  big  free, 
book.  "Tbo  Story  of  a  Won-/  ®-,  , 
derful  Flour  Mill,”  terms, •gjt 
estimates,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Will  Co. Inc./  /* 

1159  Fourth  St.  * 

Owensboro,  Ky. 


This 

Book  Free 


I  COLEMAN  GAS 
LANTERN 

A  solidly-made,  sure-burning  lan¬ 
tern  Built  of  nickeled  braes  with  mi¬ 
ca  globe  to  stand  all  the  bard  knocks 
of  after-dark  farm-work,  dairy  work, 
feed-work,  garage  work, etc  No  wicks. 
No  chimneys  No  smoke  or  soot. Makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas.  Fill  it  only 
once  a  week — clean  itonly  once  a  year. 

GUARANTEED 

Absolutely  danger  proof — can-t  ex¬ 
plode.  Can’t  spill.  Can't  clog  up.  Will 
not  blow  or  jar  oot.even  if  tipped  over. 
Will  furnish  300  candle  power  of  good, 
strong, brilliant,  light.*' More  light  than 
20  oil  lanterns”  at  a  cost  ot  only  a  third 
of  a  centperhonr.  Ask  vonrdealer — or  if 
not  on  saie  in  vourtown  yet,  writeusfor 
catalog  of  20  different  kinds  of  Gasoline 
Lanterns, Table  Lamps,  etc.  Dealers  or 
Agents  wanted  in  every  locality. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 


241  No.  St*  Francis,  Wichita,  Ks*  1000  Summit,  Toledo,  0. 
805  E.Oth.,  St.  Pan  I,  Minn.  437  Akard,  Dallas,  Texas. 
86  South  Clinton  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FREE!  Book  ot 

75  Latest  New  York 
Wall  Paper  Patterns 

Write  us  a  postal  card  nowfor  this  remarkable  free  book. 
If  you  are  planning  to  beautify  and  brighten  your  home 
this  fall  or  next  spring,  don’tmiss  these  75  actual  samples 
of  New  York’s  most  charming  wall  papers.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  for  this  high-grade 
wall  paper,  beginning  at 

5c  per  double  roll 

bch  roll  Is  16  yard,  long  by  IS  Inches 
wide.  A  t  our  prices .  you  can  completely 
renew  »  big  room  for  only  60c.  Our  free 
book  shows  you  how  to  do  the  work  your¬ 
self,  easily  .quickly  .perfectly.  Write  non; 
for  these  actual  samples.  Just  aay  on  a 
postal. /'Send  Free  Wall  Paper  Book 
and  mail  to 

8624  Store*  Bldg.,  New  York 


Mr.  Business  Farmer 
Stop!  Read!  Act! 


yATT  need  the  Excelsior  engine  on  your  farm.  Every  day 
^  yon  go  without  it  you  ait  losing  money.  You  do  not 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Order  an  engine  subject  to  Falls- 
faction,  if  you  do  not  find  it  is  the  best  engine  and  the  hipest 
money-maker  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  to  u*.  1(  after  trial, 

yon  find  It  j*  the  leal  engine  you  ever  used,  keep  it.  it  you 
need  a  rawing  outfit,  a  pumping  outfit,  a  spraying  outfit  or  en* 
gine  for  any  service  whatever,  you  need  our  catalog  You  can 
buy  au>  of  these  machines,  put  them  on  your  lariu,  and  give  them 
a  thorough  trial  before  paving  ioi  them.  You  do  not  need  to 
send  a  cent  iu  advance.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  own  ami  the 
kind  of  an  outfit  yuu  need  and  get  our  special  proposition  to  you 

Do  Not  Delay.  Act  Now. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  abov.  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel  Send  foi  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs  Vt. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
for  Price  List 


SAM’L  LEWIS,  153  W.  39tb  St..  New  York 


I  [T ft  FO It  Sil.E— near  Phila.  anti  Trenton  markets; 

lUU  1011113  good  railroad  and  Irollsy  facilities.  Nev*  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years  Horace  G.  iteeder,  Newtown.  I’euna. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOWIN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  anil  give  largest  profits  in  grain  vege¬ 
tables.  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  nn-mrpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V,  RICHARDS,  Industrial  am)  Aoricultural  Com. 
missioner.  Room  67.  Southern  Railway.  Washington.  0.  C 


VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  SELL 

121*2  acre*;  two-story,  10-room  house;  basement 
barn  34x64;  three  hen  houses :  fruit;  ice  honse;  hog 
house;  1)  Holstein  cows:  two  calves;  pair  horses; 
wagons;  harnesses;  gas  engine;  mower;  rake;  har¬ 
rows;  plows;  sleds;  bay  fork,  pulleys  and  ropes; 
bay.  grain  and  everything;  ready  for  good  income 
at  once  to  buyer  for  S5. 000:  part  cash. 

Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


300  Acres  of  Good  Land 


— half  under  cultivation; 
balance,  ent-over  timber 


land.  8-room  house;  2  barns;  much  fencing.  6  miles 
from  railroad  station,  if  sold  at  once  will  sacrifice 
for  $4 .000.  Richmond- Washington  Farm  Agency,  Inc.,  Frcdericksburg.Va. 


WATERPROOF  TARPAULHS-^^Uw  XT 

State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N  if. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 
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The 

Extra-  Thin 
Watch 


How  to  be  sure 
when  you  buy 


a  watch 


You  can  be  sure  you  are 
buying  a  watch  that  will 
be  your  lifelong,  faithful 
companion  when  you  get 
one  of  these  famous 
South  Bend  Watches. 

Our  new  catalog — 68- 
pages, illustrated  in  colors 
—  tells  all  about  them, 
how  they  are  made  and 
the  rigid  inspection  they 
must  pass  before  leaving 
the  factory,  how  they  are 
made  up  in  the  latest 
styles  of  cases,  etc. 


wrcH 


Half  a  million  South 
Bend  Watch  owners 
and  10,000  leading  jew¬ 
elers  can  tell  you  how 
much  character,  style 
and  accuracy  is  put  in 
a  South  Bend  Watch. 
All  movements  and 
cases  fully  guaranteed. 

This  catalog  tells  and 
pictures  these  facts, 
too.  It  shows  all  these 
watches  pictured  here 
and  118  other  styles — 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 

—  handsome  designs, 
with  fraternal  em¬ 
blems,  enamel  novel¬ 
ties,  monograms,  etc. 
You’ll  take  great  pride 
in  any  one  of  them. 

This  catalog  is  FREE — 
Write  for  it  today. 

See  Your  Jeweler 

—  he  has  or  can  get 
South  Bend  Watches. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 
3010  Studebaker  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 

(,NC-)  Room  g. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


TYPEWRITERS .111. 


J’rlccs  $15.00  tip.  SOU)  or  RENTED 
nnyith.re  at  Vto  MANUFACTURERS* 
PRICES,  allowing  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
pavinentsifcleslred.  IV  rltefor  catalog  15 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM.  34-36  W.  Like  St.  Chicago 


RAT S-Cwrt' Steal 

CORN 


—if  you  store  it  in  a  MAR- 
__  SHALL  IKON  CRIB.  Absolutely 

guaranteed  to  keep  out  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  petty 
thieves.  Made  of  heavy  gauge,  perforated  Galvanized  Iron. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs— last  a  lifetime. 

n 


Tiyars/iaUf&Cbrii  Cribs 


come  in  sections  —  easy  to  put  up. 
cure  corn  better  than  wood— keep  it 
drier  —  free  from  mould— don’t  lose 
germination.  Saves  every  kernel. 

Fire  and  Weather  -Prool 

won't  bum, rust.rot  or  decay  Easy  to 
fill  from  wagon  or  with  elevator. 
Surprisingly  low  in  cost.  Freight 
paid.  Round  or  Shed  styles  in  many 
sizes— $47.60and  up.  Catalog  FREE. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 

Box  120  Wooster^  Ohio 


The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1221) 

“I  wonder  if  you’d  be  so  good  as  to 
mail  this  letter  for  me?”  she  asked.  ‘‘The 
carrier  had  come  and  gone  before  I  knew 
it” 

“What  with  answering  Dick’s  telephone 
calls  and  writing  to  Robert,  Sarah  is  kept 
pretty  busy  these  days,”  chaffed  Ben  as 
the  doctor  pocketed  the  letter. 

“I  wonder  how  she’ll  manage  when 
Robert  comes  home,”  laughed  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong.  “Of  course,  Robert  has  the 
advantage  of  living  near ;  but  Dick  is  a 
man  of  leisure,  and  what  is  a  matter  of  a 
few  miles  to  a  man  with  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile!  Have  you  had  a  ride  in  the  new 
car,  Sarah?” 

“No,  but  I’m  going  out  in  it  to-mor¬ 
row,”  returned  Sarah  lightly. 

In  spite  of  Sarah’s  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  keep  both  her  admirers,  she 
found  when  Robert  came  home,  that  with 
all  her  cleverness  she  was  hardly  equal  to 
the  situation. 

Robert,  on  the  first  evening  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  school,  went,  as  had  always 
been  his  custom,  to  call  at  Willards. 
Sarah  was  not  at  home — she  had  gone 
for  a  ride  in  Dick’s  new  ear.  This  hap¬ 
pened  not  once  but  many  times,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  soon  realized  that  Dick  had  usurped 
his  former  place  as  Sarah’s  escort,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  content  himself 
with  an  occasional  call. 

Dick  had  laid  his  plans  carefully.  He 
remembered  how  it  had  been  in  previous 
Summers  when  Robert  came  home,  and  he 
besieged  Sarah  with  invitations  for  the 
week  following  Robert’s  arrival.  Sarah 
felt  that  she  ought  to  spare  Robert  one 
evening,  but  Dick’s  invitations  promised 
so  much  enjoyment  that  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  refuse  any  of  them. 

“Can’t  you  wear  your  white  dress  to 
the  picnic,  Sarah?”  said  Alice,  when 
Sarah  and  Joe  were  about  to  start  to 
Westfield  one  morning  a  few  days  before 
the  Fourth  of  July.  “You  always  look  so 
nice  in  it.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  spare 
the  money  for  a  new  one ;  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  make  it  before  the 
picnic,  anyway.” 

“I’ve  worn  that  dress  everywhere  I’ve 
gone  this  Summer.  I  simply  won’t  go  to 
the  picnic  if  I  can’t  have  a  new  one.  You 
might  have  saved  out  a  little  of  the  wool 
money  instead  of  applying  it  all  on  that 
note  at  the  bank — you  knew  we’d  need 
some  clothes.  I  wonder  why  Joe  doesn't 
come  with  the  horse.  Did  you  make  out 
a  list  of  the  things  you  want?” 

“Yes,  here  it  is — and  here’s  the  basket 
of  butter  and  eggs — I  had  a  little  more 
butter  than  was  needed  for  my  customers 
this  week.” 

“What  kept  you  so  long?”  Sarah  com¬ 
plained  as  she  climbed  into  the  buggy. 

“The  carbureter  wasn’t  working  right,” 
Joe  replied  soberly,  with  a  mischievous 
glance  toward  Alice,  who  stood  at  the 
gate.  lie  pretended  to  shift  the  clutches 
and  attempted,  as  they  drove  away  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  sound  made  by  the  engine  of  an 
automobile  in  starting. 

Sarah  laughed  at  his  antics  in  spite  of 
herself.  Since  Dick  had  bought  his  auto¬ 
mobile  he  talked  of  little  else ;  and  this 
fact  supplied  the  Willards  with  material 
for  much  good-natured  fun  at  Sarah’s 
expense. 

Joe  carried  the  basket  into  the  store, 
and  while  Sarah  was  waiting  for  the  eggs 
to  be  counted  and  the  butter  weighed,  she 
sauntered  over  to  the  dress  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  She  could  see  what  materials  were 
on  display,  even  if  she  had  no  money  to 
buy.  A  piece  of  lavender  and  white  voile 
attracted  her  attention ;  and  she  picked 
up  a  corner  of  the  sheer,  dainty  material 
and  looked  at  it  longingly.  The  moment 
she  saw  it  she  knew  it  was  just  what  she 
wanted.  A  plae-  -  ’  announced  the  fact 
that  it  was  25  cents  a  yard. 

“I  wonder  if  I  could  get  a  dress  out  of 
eight  yards,”  she  mused  as  she  regretfully 
walked  away. 

“Two  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents,”  said 
the  clerk,  when  Sarah  returned  to  the 
grocery  counter.  “Now  what  can  I  get 
for  you?” 

(To  be  continued) 


TWICE  THE 
LIGHT 


1 

HALF  THE 
OIL 


Tr|0|  C barges  Prepaid 
I  liai  Send  l\lo  Money 

NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days — we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can’t 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLD  MED  A! 
at  World’s 
Exposition 
San 

Francisco 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
i  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won’t  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

SIOOO  Will  Be  Given 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  PerMonth 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 

deli  veringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after  try¬ 
ing.  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days.”  Another 
says:  ”1  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  of  31  calls.” 
Thousands  who  are  coin¬ 
ing  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re¬ 
liable  men  to  get  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor’s 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  Sam¬ 
ple  sent  for  10  days 
F-r-F  ■’•RIAL. 


.  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 

equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
of  the  Aladdin?  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  J  “ 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  *10-Day  F  REETRIAL  Coupon 
special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  »  i  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Aladdin  and 
own  lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  g  your  Eaay  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  iiiexper- 
sending  in  their  orders.  YVrite  quick  for  lO-Day  r  ienccd  men  with  rigs  nuke  big  money  without 
Absolutely  Free  Trial.  Send  coupon  to  nearest  office.  /  This  in  no  way  obligates  me.  (l,T) 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  174  Aladdin  Bldg,  /n.™ . 

La  rgest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World  g  P.  <>. 

Chicago,  Mew  York  City,  Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal  or  Winnipeg  Can.  Address - - - - - - - - 


Sure  Power  From 
Coal,  Wood  or  Rubbish 


SAVE  GASOLINE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BURN  WORTHLESS  RUBBISH  IN 

LEFFEL  -  Engines 

Burn  coal,  wood  or  any  uL 

old  thinar.  Never  balk,  ttf..  - 

ahnple  and  easy  to  run.  K  L 
Sure  Dower  and  plenty  B Tf|  OBf  \\ 
of  It  for  all  farm  power- 

driven  machinery.  Give  h  jr,  ,  ,  a.  x  >  9m  m 

etonm  and  hot  water  for  HR  reft 

acsldintr  and  other  pur-  SSS 

poses.  Have  hundred*,  StM 
of  usus-miny  Irnpos-  fRp 
siblo  with  jfssolino 

outfit*.  JMMKyWSy-jLs-i. 9  ijAg 

Free  Book  Mla  "n  ^ 

the  simplicity,  dura- 
bilify  and  cheapness 
of  JgfiTel  Steam  En- 
wines.  YYrito  for  it 
today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  S  CO.  JSiHM 

Box  302, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Tygert 

Fertilizers 

I Are  good  fertilizers k 

WE  WANT  AGENTS 
J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

'  28 g  S.  Del.  Av.  Philadelphia 


DOMESTIC 


Junior  Pumping  Engines 

for  deep  well  pumping.  Reach  »oo  leet. 
Can  be  attached  to  any  make  pump  or 
sold  with  pump.  Run  smooth  and  quiet. 
We  build  pumping  engines  for  every 
purpose— house,  barn,  irrigation,  etc.,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells.  Also  Power  Spray¬ 
ing  Machines  and  (Jasoline  Engines.  The 
Domestic  is  "The  Quality  Line.”  Send  for 
bulletin.  Tell  us  your  pumping  problems. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE 
AND  PUMP  CO. 
Box  503, 
Shlppensburtj, 
—  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The 
smallest 
'stream,  with  a 
few  feet  fall,  has 
"power  to  pump  water 
for  the  house  and  barn. 

Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheel 

makes  Electricity  for 
lights,  runs  the  separa¬ 
tor,  feed  cutter,  pumps. 
No  cost  for  operation,  lit¬ 
tle  attention  needed. 
Write  for  this  free 
book  • —  it  tells  how 
to  measure  the  pow¬ 
er  of  your  stream. 
Makers  of  all  kinds 
of  water  wheels. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO, 
103  George  St., Hanover, Pa. 


BROWN  FENCE  BARGAIN  BOOK 

Sendnameonpos-  and  vence  sample 
tal.  New  catalog^ 
i  quotes  factory  pri¬ 
ces,  13c  per  rod  up.1 

Freight  prepaid.  Sample  free  also.  Address. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co..  Dept.  59  Cleveland.  0. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

ft  |  J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
lOlVPu  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


THE  EDISON  FARM  HOME 


NO  MATTER  how  far  you 
live  from  the  town  or  power 
lines,  you  can  enjoy  the 
same  GENUINE  EDISON 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  and 
electric  power  for  doing  much 
of  your  work,  if  you  have  the 


Practically  eliminates  fire  risk.  Clean, 
odorless,  and  economical.  The  Edison 
Nickel-Iron- Alkaline  Storage  Battery 
requires  practically  no  attention  and 
is  sold  with  a  liberal  capacity  Guaran¬ 
tee  covering  many  years. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J.  ^  A. 

Detach  and  Mail  To-Day 

I  EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO..  223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


MARK 


]^flp  —  |  Send  Catalog  to 
|  My  Name 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT  -My  Address 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  I-ittee  Talk. — This  is  the  sort  of 
night  when  I  feel  like  having  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  talk  with  you.  Such  talks  do  not 
get  very  far  perhaps,  and  do  not  bring  out 
any  great  wisdom  or  instruction.  Still, 
somehow  it  does  us  all  good  at  times  just 
to  talk  out  what  is  in  us.  It  is  Saturday 
night  in  early  October.  There  has  been  a 
day  of  hard  rain,  and  as  night  closed  in 
the  wind  rose,  while  the  air  grew  sharp 
with  a  touch  of  cold.  It  is  as  black  as 
your  hat  outside.  A  sparkle  of  light  here 
and  there  shows  that  the  neighbors  are  on 
deck  and  we  know  that  our  barn  ani¬ 
mals,  from  the  Red  hens  to  big  Tom,  are 
safe  and  dry,  with  enough  to  eat.  The 
Red  rooster  has  his  head  under  his  wing, 
no  doubt  dreaming  of  the  great  record  bis 
daughters  are  to  make  at  the  egg-laying 
contest.  Big  Tom  stretches  in  comfort  in 
his  box  stall.  He  and  Broker  pulled  a 
big  load  to  market  last  night  in  the  rain, 
and  now  they  have  a  right  to  the  best 
room  in  the  barn.  Brownie  is  still  some¬ 
thing  of  an  invalid.  She  got  gay  and  care¬ 
less  one  day,  and  fell  on  her  knees,  cut¬ 
ting  them  to  the  bone.  She  has  carried 
bandages  ever  since,  but  it  is  nearly  over, 
and  soon  she  will  be  dancing  along  the 
road  once  more.  Bob  and  Jennie  are 
veterans  now.  Their  dancing  days  are 
over  and  they  know  where  they  put  their 
feet. 

Coheokt. — Right  here  in  this  room  we 
have  no  cause  for  complaint.  There  is  a 
bright  light  and  a  roaring  fire  with  flame 
that  mounts  up  into  the  black  throat  of 
the  chimney.  On  a  night  like  this  I  do 
not  care  to  write  at  a  desk  or  table;  it  is 
better  to  pull  the  big  chair  up  near  the 
fire,  put  a  board  across  your  knees  and 
write  on  that.  I  think  you  can  talk  bet¬ 
ter  in  that  informal  way,  and  if  writers 
would  but  know  it,  the  best  literature  is 
that  which  enters  the  heart  and  brain  like 
simple  “talk” — the  natural  language.  I'p- 
stairs  the  two  little  red-faced  girls  are 
asleep.  You  see  I  have  dropped  the  hair 
question.  These  girls  have  rosy  faces-  - 
who  would  not  after  eating  six  or  seven 
good  red  apples  each  day?  The  three 
boys  are  here,  lined  up  before  the  fire. 
The  two  smaller  ones  are  thumbing  over 
a  “catalogue”  for  the  fiftieth  time  to  see 
if  any  bargain  which  fits  into  their  bank 
account  has  escaped  them.  They  thumb 
with  one  hand  and  hold  a  mellow  apple  in 
the  other.  The  older  boy  is  studying.  He 
is  in  the  public  school,  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  provides  books,  paper,  pencils 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  outfit  This  boy 
has  developed  a  good  habit  of  study. 
Night  after  night  he  sits  here  with  me  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  boring  at  his  lessons.  I  find 
that  when  he  cannot  have  my  chair  In¬ 
takes  another  with  a  board  across  his 
knees,  working  as  I  do,  and  working  when 
I  do.  Some  of  you  may  well  stop  right 
here  and  think  that  out.  Your  little  folks 
will  most  likely  form  their  habits  from 
you.  They  have  their  eye  on  you,  and 
the  pen  of  imitation  is  writing  on  their 
little  brain  in  drops  of  blood  the  record 
of  daily  living  you  set  before  them. 
Sometimes  a  bookkeeper  makes  a  wrong 
entry  of  figures  or  a  wrong  statement  of 
fact  and  has  to  erase  it  The  page  is 
never  the  same  again.  There  is  always  a 
smear  or  dull  spot  on  the  shining  paper. 
When  these  little  folks  grow  up  and  find 
they  have  made  a  false  entry  on  the  book 
of  life  by  copying  the  habits  of  father  or 
mother,  they  will  face  one  of  the  hard 
problems  of  humanity.  They  must  either 
go  through  life  a  little  ashamed  to  show 
their  books,  or  else  try  to  scratch  out  the 
entry,  and  that  always  leaves  a  scar. 

Warm  Houses. — The  rest  of  our  folks 
are  scattered  about  the  house  busy  at 
reading  or  mending.  We  have  started  a 
gentle  fire  in  the  hot-water  heater — just 
enough  to  take  off  the  chill.  As  Winter 
begins  to  lay  out  its  heavier  clothing  as 
it  is  doing  to-night,  it  comes  to  me  very 
clearly  that  the  two  great  essentials  for 
comfortable  country  living  are  warmth 
and  water.  No  one  can  be  happy  in  a 
cold  house,  for  chill  kills  cheerfulness 
every  time.  As  for  water,  if  I  could  have 
the  power  to  put  running  water,  warm 
and  cold — a  constant  and  unfailing  sup¬ 
ply — into  every  farmhouse  1  would  wash 
out  half  the  troubles  of  agriculture. 

Can  You  Do  It? — Of  course  I  have 


heard  men  say  that  all  this  talk  about 
water  and  warm  houses  is  bad,  because 
such  things  would  make  their  folks  lazy 
and  tender.  These  men  argue  that  be¬ 
cause  they  were  brought  up  under  hard 
conditions  their  family  should  not  have 
any  better !  Your  old  ancestors  and  mine 
lived  in  caves  or  rude  huts,  wore  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  and  did  their  work 
with  a  sharp  stone  tied  to  a  stick.  Why 
not  live  as  they  did?  They  were  not  as 
“tender”  as  you  are !  I  think  these  argu¬ 
ments  fall  to  the  ground  at  a  touch.  I 
think  it  is  the  full  duty  of  every  farmer 
to  make  his  home  just  as  comfortable  as 
he  possibly  can  afford.  Right  now,  be¬ 
fore  this  fire,  as  Winter  comes  on,  is  the 
time  to  think  it  out.  I  meet  some  men 
who  have  the  farm  paid  for  and  some 
little  capital  ahead,  yet  the  home  does  not 
have  the  comforts  which  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  need.  I  think  these  men  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  They  should  take  some  of  that  sur¬ 
plus  money  and  make  sure  of  water  and 
warmth  in  the  house.  I  think  that  is  a 
duty  to  the  family  and  a  duty  to  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business.  There  are  many 
others  who  have  not  paid  for  the  farm, 
or  who  are  tenants,  and  have  little  capi¬ 
tal.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  fit  up 
the  house  in  all  details,  but  can  they  not 
do  somclhing  before  Winter  sets  in?  Our 
spring  on  the  hillside  frittered  away  its 
beautiful  water  for  years.  Now  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  water  supply  for  our  house  equal 
to  any  in  the  city.  Is  there  any  spring 
or  brook  near  your  house?  How  much 
will  it  cost  to  pump  water  from  your 
well  to  a  tank?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  bank  up  the  house  to  keep  wind  from 
working  into  the  cellar  and  up  through 
the  floors?  I  feel  sure  there  are  cracks 
in  your  house  and  around  the  windows 
where  the  wind  comes  in.  How  long  will 
it  take  to  fill  them  so  as  to  krep  out  the 


cold?  If  you  do  not  burn  coal,  is  the 
shed  full  of  dry  wood  well  split? 

Have  Something  ! — But  here  we  are 
neglecting  the  social  side  of  life,  and  our 
“talk”  is  getting  too  close  to  a  lecture. 
Say,  boys,  pass  back  that  plate  of  apples. 
We  should  have  eaten  three  apiece  by  this 
time.  We  must  make  up  the  average. 
Some  like  a  McIntosh,  others  a  Northern 
Spy.  Greening  is  good,  though  Baldwin 
is  a  little  hard  yet.  As  for  me,  this  Fall 
Pippin  suits.  If  it  only  had  a  red  jacket 
it  would  be  the  leader  of  all  on  our  hills. 
I  neglected  to  say  that  I  know  where 
there  is  a  pan  of  baked  apples — McIntosh. 
They  were  cored,  a  little  sugar  put  inside 
and  then  baked  slowly  until  a  thick  jelly 
formed  on  them !  If  I  go  softly  I  can 
probably  find  them  before  the  women  folks 
have  time  to  protest  against  our  eating 
up  part  of  to-morrow’s  dinner !  When  it 
comes  to  baked  apples  I  think  it  a  great 
risk  to  let  them  go  over  night.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  I  will  hunt  out  a  few  doughnuts. 
Now  boys,  put  that  big  apple  chunk  on 
the  fire.  The  call  for  bed  wall  soon  come 
— take  my  advice  and  eat  one  more  Mc¬ 
Intosh  before  you  go.  The  night  seems  to 
grow  darker  somehow.  I  was  in  hopes 
the  stars  would  show,  but  they  are  blottod 
out,  and  off  here  among  the  hills  we  are 
left  with  our  books  and  our  friends  and 
our  apples  and  our  thoughts.  The  last- 
named  will  dominate  life,  and  the  first 
three  will  determine  thought.  So  have 
another  apple,  pull  your  chair  up  to  the 
fire,  and  let  us  bilk  over  the  things  you 
can  do  this  mouth  to  put  warmth  anl 
water  into  the  house.  h.  w.  c. 


“I  TOLD  my  girl  the  other  night  that  if 
she  didn’t  marry  me  I’d  hang  myself  in 
front  of  the  house.”  “What  did  she  say?” 
“She  said :  Oh.  don’t  do  it.  You  know 
that  father  doesn’t  want  you  hanging 
around  here.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


rv/  BUGGIES  a 

By  My  New  5%  Profit  Plan 


Don’t  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  drop  me  a 
postal  for  my  bigr  free  catalog:  and  fulfparticulars  of 
my  Bcn&atioral  price  rplittinir  offer  on  world  famous 
genuine  Split  Hickory  Burrfries.  See  for  yourself 
what  a  saving:  you  make  in  buying:  direct  from  a  bigr 
factory  where  you  firet  your  choice  of  150  snappy 
styles  at  prices  only  6  above  the  actual  cost  to  the 
maker— all  guaranteed  2  years.  Pick  out  the  rig 
you  want  and  I  will  givo  you 


to  prove  the  quality  and  convince  you  that  it  is  not 
only  a  genuine  Spi  t  Hickory  but  the  best  bugrgy  you 
can  buy  at  any  price.  The  big  saving  my  new  6t> 
profit  plan  makes  will  surprise  and  please  you.  For 
example,  see  illustration  below,  price  only  $39.25. 
Just  write  for  this  big  free  book  today.  My  >  pecicU 
Wagon  and  Harness  Catalogs  also  sent  on  request, 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pros.. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO., 
Station  ZZ7  Columbus,  O. 


SPLIT  ^ 
HICKORY. 


WHEN  YOU  FLY,  USE  AN  AEROPLANE. 
WHEN  YOU  PUMP  WATER.  use  another 

_  _  up-to-date  machine,  the  ORAWfiAMGfi  bull 

<im\  RAM.  No  expense  for  fuel,  labor  or  repair*.  Write  today 
for  FREK  BOOKLET.  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY  CO., 
39  THIRD  STREET,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose.  Parsons .  1-00 

Plant  Diseases,  .Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers.  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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he  Standard  of  Value  and  Qttaliiy 


WNERS  of  the  new  Paige  Light  Six  tell  us  that  it  was  Quality— 
Paige  Quality— quality  that  means  Service,  Comfort,  Satisfac- 

-  tion  and  Economy  that  first  influenced  them  to  buy  and  now 

makes  them  outspoken  in  their  praise,  as  owners. 

The  price  of  this  magnificent  five-passenger  Light  Six  is  $1095— an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  low  figure  for  such  supreme  quality.  Yet,  this  Light  Six  is  in  every  respect, 
in  every  vital  detail,  a  Paige.  The  marvel  of  easy  riding,  the  perfection  of  control, 
the  amazingly  powerful  and  flexible  Paige  motor  for  steep  hills  or  roads  of  sands  or 
clay— all  of  these  are  cf  the  Paige  Standard  which  is  Supreme. 

.  Also,  the  electrical  lighting  and  starting  systems;  the  ignition,  carburetion  and 
u  ncation  systems;  the  comfort  and  beauty 'of  design  and  general  character  are  all 
Paige-Excellence. 

This  car  is  not  built  for  a  price— remarkable  though  that  price  is.  It  is  built 
as  a  car  of  one-hundred  points  excellence.  And— like  all  Paige  cars— it  has  won  its 
Supremacy  on  Quality  alone. 

.  ^\01  seven-passenger  luxury ,  beauty  and  sheer  value,  you  must  see  the  Paige 

Fairfield  “Six-46” — $1295. 

Sumptuous  Winter-Top  for  the  Fairfield  “Six-46” _ $250. 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company,  221  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$1095 


f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“souare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tools  of 
Yesterday 

The  reaper  has  long  since 
displaced  the  old  cradle  of 
our  grandfathers. 

And  scientific  factory- 
methods  build  better  clothes 
for  men  than  the  little  tailor 
who  used  to  stitch  away  at 
his  bench — never  doing  the 
same  thing  twice  alike. 

Clothcraft  was  the  first  line  of 
men’s  clothing  to  be  built  on  pro¬ 
gressive  methods. 

After  69  years  it  is  still  leader 
in  style,  fit  and  service  value  to  the 
man  who  spends  from  §10  to  $25. 

Come  into  the  store  and  see  the 
Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Specials 
“4130”  at  $18.50,  “5130”  at  §15, 
and  other  Clothcraft  suits  and 
overcoats. 

It’s  the  best  way  to  be  sure  of 
solid,  guaranteed  value  for  your 
money. 


The  Clothcraft  Store 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

CLOTHCRAFT  ALL  WOOL  CLOTHES 

5 

Made  by  The  Joseph  6*  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland 


Buy  a  Glen  Rock  Suit 
or  Overcoat  and  Save 
$ 8  or  More . 

Send  for  our  Men’s  Fall  Style 
bo.)k  and  40  samples  of  cloth 
patterns.  You  select  the  style  and  cloth  sample  which 
you  like  best.  Write  your  measurements  in  order-blank 
which  we  furnish.  You  can’t  go  wrong.  You  can’t  lose 
cn  the  Glen  Rock  plan. 

Every  garment  is  guaranteed  not  only  to  fit  perfectly. 
Put  to  keep  its  perfect  shape  permanently.  Glen  Rock 
garments  are  noted  fox  the  <  xcellence  of  <  loth,  trim-* 
mings.  cutting  and  tailoring.  Signed  guarantee  attached 
to  every  made-to-order  garment.  The  first  step  to  save 
$ti  00  is  to  send  today  for  New  )915  Style  book  and  40 
Cloth  Samples.  IT'S  FKBfc 


VnjAumwmrlL 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

J.  £.  Griggi  'frtiid*£j  Gen-,  Mgr. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville.  N.  J. 


RURALISMS 


Planting  Asparagus  in  the  Fall. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  facts  for  or 
against  Fall  planting  of  asparagus  as 
against  Spring  planting.  Can  I  gain  any¬ 
thing  by  planting  this  Fall?  J.  A.  K. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

I  have  seen  some  prominent  writers 
advocate  the  Fall  planting  of  asparagus, 
but  my  experience  with  this  plant  has 
taught  me  that  Fall  planting  should  nev¬ 
er  be  done  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
The  roots  of  asparagus  are  of  a  rather 
soft  spongy  nature,  and  when  broken  in 
the  Fail  as  many  of  them  will  be  if  the 
plants  are  dry  and  put  in  the  field  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  instead  of  the 
broken  roots  healing  over  as  is  the  case 
with  most  plants,  decay  will  set  in  and 
follow  the  root  to  the  crown,  causing  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  plant.  In  open 
wet  Winters  the  loss  from  this  root  de¬ 
cay  is  sometimes  quite  heavy,  amounting 
to  as  much  as  GO  to  70  per  cent,  and 
even  more  in  some  instances.  In  Spring 
planting,  loss  from  this  cause  is  almost, 
if  not  entirely  eliminated.  Instead  of  the 
broken  roots  decaying  they  will  heal  over 
in  almost  every  instance,  and  if  the 
crowns  are  in  good  livable  condition 
when  planted,  the  danger  of  loss  from 
transplanting  is  reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  For  the  above  reasons  I  have 
for  years  advised  against  Fall  planting 
of  asparagus.  K. 

Cold  Frame;  Treatment  of  Asparagus. 

1.  How  should  I  build  a  cold  frame 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  lettuce  for 
Winter  market,  and  how  far  apart  should 
the  plants  be  spotted  in  the  bed  to  insure 
nice  heads?  2.  When  is  the  proper  time 
to  clear  off  old  asparagus  stalks  from  the 
bed  and  what  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it? 
Should  they  be  burned,  as  I  am  told 
there  is  a  beetle  in  the  old  stalks  which 
if  left  would  ruin  my  asparagus  next 
season?  mbs.  it.  f. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

1.  Lettuce  for  Winter  market  can  be 
brought  to  maturity  in  cold  frames  up 
to  Christmas  in  South  Jersey,  provided, 
after  cold  weather  begins,  the  sashes  are 
covered  each  night  with  mats.  During 
late  Winter  lettuce  can  mature  only  in 
hotbeds  or  greenhouses.  The  cold  frame 
is  made  by  standing  boards  on  their  edge 
around  a  plot  just  as  large  as  the  avail¬ 
able  sash  will  accommodate.  These 
boards  are  12  inches  high  on  the  north¬ 
ern  side  and  eight  inches  high  on  the 
southerly  side,  and  are  securely  fastened 
in  their  places  by  means  of  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground.  Bank  up  all  around  the 
outside  of  the  frame  with  dirt,  cinders  or 
manure.  The  soil  for  lettuce  must  be 
actually  stuffed  full  of  finely  pulverized 
old  manure  with  some  acid  phosphate  or 
bone  dust  added.  Rake  the  soil  well,  fin¬ 
ishing  up  with  a  slight  grade  away  from 
the  lower  board  so  as  to  prevent  excessive 
moisture  from  settling  along  shady  side 
of  the  frame.  Seed  may  be  sown  at  once 
in  flats.  When  the  plants  are  just  large 
enough,  prick  them  out  and  set  in  other 
flats  three  inches  apart  each  way.  When 
these  are  about  as  large  as  silver  dol¬ 
lars  they  should  be  set  in  their  permanent 
place  about  10  inches  apart  each  way. 
Do  not  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  be¬ 
low  40  deg.  Fhr.  at  night  and  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  rising  above  75  deg.  Fhr. 
during  the  day.  Apply  water  only  when 
necessary  and  use  the  May  King  varie¬ 
ty  for  your  first  attempt. 

2.  The  old  asparagus  stalks  should  be 

cut  and  raked  into  windrows  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  well  colored.  They  may 
be  burned  or  hauled  off  the  field  to  be 
used  for  mulching  purposes  under  apple 
trees,  etc.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
seed  makes  it  very  undesirable  to  leave 
the  tops  on  the  field  or  to  use  them  for 
manure.  If  the  aspai-agus  bed  is  a  very 
young  one  the  field  may  be  disk-harrowed 
without  mowing  the  tops.  Burning  the 
tops  helps  to  control  the  asparagus  bee¬ 
tle  somewhat ;  however,  they  may  hibern¬ 
ate  in  any  kind  of  rubbish  near  the  field. 
The  few  beetles  which  live  over  Winter 
lay  their  eggs  upon  the  tender  asparagus 
shoots  in  the  Spring  and  then  die.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  cutters  are  careful  to  remove 
even  the  worthless  large  or  small  stalks 
from  the  field  during  the  cutting  season, 
the  beetles  will  be  almost  completely 
checked.  R.  d.  b. 

“Pa,  who  was  the  first  inventor?” 
“Adam,  my  son.”  “What  did  he  invent?” 
“The  poor  excuse.” — Boston  Transcript. 


1  ne  name  mli-Banci  on  a 
rubber  footwear  has  the  same  ^ 
real,  relative  value  to  you  as  the^J 
pedigree  of  a  cow,  or  the  strain  T" 
in  the  sire  of  your  colt. 


BALLS  AND 


Ball-Band  boots  are  vacuum 
cured.  During  the  vulcanizing  this 
process  causes  a  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  fabric  and  rubber  and  makes 
the  boot  one  solid  piece. 

They  stand  the  test  of  fit  and  long  wear  on  the  feet  of  eight  and  one-half 
million  wearers.  These  men  buy  “Ball-Band”  again  the  next  time,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  through  experimenting.  They  know  that  under  any  working 
conditions  it  gives  more  days  wear  at  a  lower  cost  per  days  wear  than  any 
other  kind  of  rubber  footwear. 

Over  50,000  stores  sell  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear, 
keep  a  “Ball-Band”  sign  in  their  windows.  yms 

If  your  merchant  doesn’t  sell  “Ball-Band”  write  us  and  Iwraj 
mention  his  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Write 
anyway  for  'JjR 

Free  Booklet,  “More  Days  Wear 99  K 

It  tells  how  rubber  footwear  deserves  to  be  treated.  wfl 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  333Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Imf.  jjjg 

“Ball-Band 


Most  stores 


Arctics  for  men,  women  and  children  are 
made  with  one,  two  and  four  buckles.  The  Red  Ball  is  on  the 
sole.  Look  for  it.  The  tops  are  best  cashmerette 
and  the  linings  we  make  ourselves  from  the  same 
kind  of  wooi  that  goes  into  the  Coon  'Tail  Knit 
Boot. 

llllllpftlil  “The  House  That 

Fays  Millions 
for  Quality“ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Poe.  Deer 
orany  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rues  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  ibis 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  takeoff  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  fho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  Bafe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
S71  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A  Rainy  Day 

need  not  be  dull.! 
Cheer  up!  —  Get  to  work  in  a 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND! 


A 


■Reflex  Slicker '3 


m 


A.  J.  Tower  Co  'sgwE&st 
Boston 

rBRA$l 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Sixes  2  to  13  Save  Money  end  Prevent  Sickness 

Heights  Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
6  to  17  in,  Rot-Proof.  Warm  in  winter, cool 
in  summer.  Weight  about  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  ol  leath¬ 
er,  rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
insole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  PACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog  which  shows 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brings  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  32  Racine,  Wi». 


This  Warranted 

full  shed  hardwood  and  steel 

Dumping  Horse  Cart 
$15.75 

freight  prepaid  to  any 
Station  East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

Hobson  &  Co.  eas°ton!pa. 


These  Young  Trees 
are  Protected 

They  are  safe  from  the  attack  of 
small  animals  that  gnaw  and  kill. 
Don’t  expose  your  young  trees  to 
the  ravages  of  rodents.  EXCELSIOR 
WIRE  MESH  placed  around  them  will 
make  them  safe.  It  is  durable,  galva- 
nized  to  prevent  rusting  and  low  in 
cost.  Write  for  detailed  information. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  R.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Here’s  a  book  of  daily  needs  you 
should  keep  handy.  It  lists  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
ehardist  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators,  graders,  pick¬ 
ers,  packing  boxcs.etc.  If  there’s 
anything  needed,  “ask  Pratt.” 
You  know  him — he’s  the  man 
-  who  makes  “Salecide — the  tree 


saver.”  Everything  else  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 


Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.  But  send  for  the  book  today. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


Made  from  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Keystone 
Copper  Bearing  Galvanized  Sheets  in 
all  standard  patterns  of  Formed  Roofing 
and  Siding.  Fireproof,  durable,  reasonable 
cost — accept  no  substitute.  Sold  by  lead- 
iugdealers  everywhere.  Thesesheets 
are  also  unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Silos, 
Tanks,  Cisterns,  Stack  Covers,  Sheds, 
Bins,  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Send 
for  free  “ Better  Builuings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AN  0  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yokkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TAKE  a  walk  over  the  farm  this  Fall  and  see 
how  the  cover  crops  are  sprouting  up.  It  is 
one  of  the  compensations  for  this  wet  season  to  no¬ 
tice  how  the  clover  has  taken  hold.  The  buckwheat 
is  about  done,  but  the  rye  is  coming  on,  and  the  Al- 
sike  and  Crimson  clover  have  already  fully  paid  for 
the  seed.  It  is  comforting  to  realize  that  these  in¬ 
visible  forces  are  at  work  in  the  orchard,  so  that 
by  next  May  wre  shall  have  the  equivalent  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter  of  10  loads  of  stable  manure  on  each 
acre — put  there  without  fuss  or  labor.  The  great¬ 
est  need  of  our  soil  is  organic  matter — the  next 
being  lime — and  the  cover  crop,  working  while  the 
soil  would  otherwise  be  idle,  is  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  obtain  it.  All  up  and  down  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  East  the  cover  crop  in  the  or¬ 
chard  is  becoming  as  common  as  spraying.  A  great 
tiling. 

* 

WHEREVER  there  is  a  quarry  of  limestone 
there  should  be  one  or  a  dozen  or  more  lime- 
crushers  put  at  work.  While  not  as  necessary  as 
water,  lime  come  next  in  importance  for  thousands 
of  acres  of  our  Eastern  soils.  They  cannot  respond 
properly  to  manuring  or  fertilizing  until  they  are 
limed.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  lime  is  all  they 
need,  but  they  cannot  respond  to  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  until  they  have  been  limed  freely  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Most  farmers  cannot  depend  on  burned 
lime.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  burning  is  high,  and 
many  farmers  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay  the  price. 
Crush  the  lime  near  them  and  they  will  come  for 
it,  or  they  will  club  together  and  buy  a  crusher  as 
they  would  a  thrashing  or  silo-filling  outfit.  That 
is  the  most  sensible  way  to  encourage  the  use  of 
lime  wherever  there  are  deposits  of  limestone. 
There  should  be  no  great  argument  over  the  merits 
of  burned  lime  or  ground  limestone.  Use  lime  in 
some  form  and  if  the  limestone  is  near  at  hand  and 

fuel  not  plentiful  the  crusher  shows  the  way  out. 

* 

THE  trespassing  season  is  here  and  we  have 
many  requests  for  a  proper  sign  with  which  to 
post  the  farm.  Anything  which  expresses  your  de¬ 
sire  for  strangers  to  keep  off  will  answer.  You 
can  be  polite  or  otherwise  as  you  please. 

Keep  Off  The  Premises! 

No  Trespassing  Permitted. 

Private  Property — Keep  Out. 

No  Hunting  On  This  Farm. 

Please  Respect  My  Property. 

This  Farm  Belongs  to  Me — Oct  Out! 

We  have  seen  these  and  many  more  in  use — ■ 
signed  by  the  owner.  Any  of  them  will  serve 
as  notice  that  hunters  and  wanderers  are  not  wanted 
on  your  property.  If  possible  get  all  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  join  with  you  in  posting  their  farms.  The 
local  printer  can  print  large  numbers  of  such  signs 
and  sell  them  at  a  low  figure.  It  will  also  be  a 
good  plan  for  you  and  your  neighbors  to  sign  a 
short  note  stating  that  your  farms  are  posted  and 
that  you  will  not  permit  trespassing.  Print  this  in 
the  county  or  local  paper.  You  will  then  be  ready 
to  go  ahead  as  advised  in  the  article  on  page  1214. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  your  farm  belongs 
to  you,  and  that  you  will  have  fewer  and  fewer 
rights  of  ownership  unless  you  stand  up  and  pro¬ 
tect  those  you  now  have. 

* 

MANY  of  the  reports  from  the  European  war 
contain  items  like  the  following: 

“After  a  heavy  bombardment  the  enemy  retired, 
and  we  occupied  a  new  position  in  a  large  orchard .” 

Day  after  day  such  reports  have  been  sent  over 
the  world,  and  they  are  particularly  interesting  to 
our  fruit  growers.  After  a  modern  bombardment 
an  orchard  would  be  little  but  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
with  all  prospect  for  fruit  blasted  out.  It  does  not 
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seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  fierce  fighting 
has  been  going  on  through  some  of  the  best  apple¬ 
growing  sections  of  Europe.  Where  once  was  found 
the  great  apple  barrel  of  Germany  and  France  may 
now  be  seen  only  a  wilderness  of  ruined  forts, 
tangled  wire  and  dead  men’s  graves!  It  will  be  20 
years  and  more  after  the  war  before  these  apple 
orchards  can  be  expected  to  provide  Europe  with 
fruit.  In  the  meantime  the  other  apple  growing 
sections  of  the  world  must  take  care  of  the  market. 
Thus  the  future  for  the  export  trade  in  good  apples 
is  surer  than  that  of  other  farm  products  because 
plain  bread  and  meat  are  matters  for  one  year 
or  a  few  at  most,  while  an  apple  orchard  means  20 
years  of  waiting! 

* 

THE  dealers  and  trade  papers  are  working  over¬ 
time  to  show  that  the  auction  market  is  a  fail¬ 
ure.  They  know  better,  and  if  they  had  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  wisdom  they  would  see  what  their  foolish 
policy  is  leading  them  to.  The  “Fruitman’s  Guide-’ 
recently  printed  the  following  as  coming  from  a 
commission  man : 

Mr.  Dillon  is  getting  just  enough  peaches  to  un¬ 
balance  the  whole  market,  and  take  the  first  keen  edge 
off  trading.  A  great  many  buyers  wait  till  Dillon’s 
peaches  have  been  sold  and  take  those  prices  as  estab¬ 
lishing  the  market,  with  a  consequent  detriment  to 
values  on  peaches  sold  on  the  docks  or  out  of  the  stores. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  such  men  cannot  see 
that  such  talk  advertises  the  auction  and  brings 
buyers  to  it.  Men  who  want  fruit  come  and  find 
good  produce  sold  fairly  and  openly  with  no  “come¬ 
back”  or  special  privilege  to  anyone.  These  city 
dealers  become  convinced,  just  as  the  growers  do, 
that  they  can  live  and  do  business  without  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  large  buyers.  The  growers  found 
that  out  at  the  auctions,  and  now  the  retailers  are 
learning  the  same  thing.  As  for  prices,  on  the 
next  page  are  auction  quotations  of  $4.20  and  $4.15 
per  barrel  for  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Ditchings  made  an 
auction  sale  at  $.‘>.40,  and  others  have  over  $2  per 
barrel  in  the  orchard.  One  day  with  another,  the 
fruit  at  auction  will  bring  as  much  as  at  private 
sale.  Considering  the  grade  it  will,  in  the  long  run, 
bring  a  little  more,  and  the  expense  of  selling  is 
less  and  returns  prompt.  Not  only  this,  but  every 
carload  sent  to  the  auction  is  a  new  declaration  of 
independence  for  fruit  growers.  This  benefit  does 
not  go  to  the  large  growers  entirely.  We  have  a 
great  volume  of  evidence  to  prove  what  lias  been 
done.  It  is  not  bluff  and  bluster,  but  conservative 
estimates  of  responsible  men  like  the  following: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  auction  fixed 
a  standard  price  for  the  smaller  growers,  and  they  and 
not  the  large  growers  we.re  the  most  benefited.  They, 
I  am  sure,  received  a  better  figure  due  wholly  to  the 
auction.  josepii  e.  iiasbrouck,  jr. 

We  intend  to  prove  this  so  thoroughly  and  con¬ 
clusively  that  no  one  can  deny  it  The  auction  sys¬ 
tem,  just  as  an  experiment,  hurriedly  organized  with 
little  money  to  work  with,  lias  already  saved  the 
fruit  growers  of  New  York  at  least  $2,000,000! 

* 

ONE  of  the  thoughtful  things  brought  out  byv Dr. 

Galloway  in  his  excellent  statement  on  the  first 
page  is  the  fact  that  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
no  longer  dominated  in  thought  by  farm-raised 
hoys.  At  Cornell  it  appears  that  84  per  cent,  of  the 
students  come  from  town  and  city — without  farm 
training.  At  the  secondary  farm  school  at  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  the  incoming  class  contain  20  hoys  from  cities 
and  10  from  towns,  while  from  farms  there  are  but 
10,  or  but  a  little  over  30  per  cent.  The  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Monthly  of  Jefferson  Co.,  gives  this  comment: 

We  believe  that  this  condition  reflects  discredit  on 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  farm  boys  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Here  at  hand  we  have  opportunities  for  prac¬ 
tically  free  education  along  the  lines  of  agriculture  and 
home-making,  and  still  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to 
maturity  handicapped  because  they  have  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  in  the  rudiments  of  a  profession  they 
are  to  follow  for  a  livelihood.  The  fault  lies  with  the 
parents. 

Perhaps  these  fathers  and  mothers,  if  they  were 
asked  about  it,  might  say  something  about  the  col¬ 
leges  and  what  they  teach,  but  we  are  now  talking 
about  the  evident  fact  that  town  people  rather  than 
farmers  are  patronizing  these  colleges,  and  are  thus 
likely  to  dominate  them.  It  is  evident  that  most 
of  these  town-bred  boys  do  not  intend  to  become 
farmers  as  we  understand  the  occupation.  The 
college  gives  them  a  chance  to  obtain  a  strong 
general  education  without  great  cost.  That  sort 
of  an  education  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  any 
line  of  work,  but  it  cannot  possibly  make  farmers 
out  of  them  without  the  foundation  of  solid,  prac¬ 
tical  hand  labor.  Therein  lies  the  danger  in  filling 
our  agricultural  collegesvwith  town  and  city  boys 
who  never  milked  a  cow  or  harnessed  a  horse.  Iu 
time,  through  sheer  force  of  numbers  and  desires, 
they  will  dominate  the  spirit  and  the  teaching  of  the 
institution.  That  will  mean  future  teachers  com¬ 
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ing  out  of  the  laboratory,  with  little  sympathy  for 
the  troubles  of  actual  farming.  It  may  also  mean  a 
college  so  sterilized  by  science  that  the  germ  of  old- 
fashioned  country  living  cannot  develop.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it,  the  time  has  come  to  sound  a  dan¬ 
ger  signal.  Farmers — do  not  let  these  colleges  slip 
out  of  your  hands ! 

* 

WHILE  there  is  nothing  yet  to  indicate  that 
the  end  of  the  European  war  is  in  sight, 
American  business  men  are  considering  what  may 
follow.  European  nations  will,  without  doubt, 
strive  in  every  way  to  recover  lost  trade.  This  may 
lead  to  “unfair  competition” — that  is,  dumping  cheap 
goods  here  in  an  effort  to  drive  our  own  dealers  and 
manufacturers  out  of  business.  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Redfield  has  written  a  letter  about  this  in 
which  he  says : 

If  the  question  arises  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  toward  what  is  called  “dump¬ 
ing”  after  the  war  shall  end,  you  may  say  that  I  shall 
recommend  in  my  annual  report  that  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  from  abroad  shall  not  be  .permitted  to  injure  a 
legitimate  American  industry  any  more  than  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  in  our  domestic  field.  Especially  I 
shall  oppose  action  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  monopoly 
toward  controlling  the  American  market  by  unfair 
competition  in  an  attempt  to  injure  or  destroy  an 
American  industry.  The  more  serious  question  to 
which  consideration  is  being  given  is  as  to  the  method 
of  doing  it.  I  am  considering  the  methods  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  with  a  frank  preference  for  such  as 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tariffs  or  duties.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  practical  com¬ 
mercial  men  as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  detecting 
and  preventing  this  unfair  competition. 

WM.  C.  REDFIELD. 

This  affords  a  chance  for  people  to  tell  Mr.  Red¬ 
field  what  they  think  about  it.  Is  there  any  effective 
remedy  except  a  high  tariff? 

* 

THIS  year  a  farmer  attended  the  New  York  State 
Fair  after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  Of  course 
the  immense  size  of  the  show  impressed  him,  but 
among  other  things  he  wanted  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  windmills,  weeders,  manure  spreaders, 
potato  diggers  and  concrete  block  machines?  The 
last  time  he  went  to  the  fair  the  air  in  several  acres 
seemed  alive  with  whirling  windmills,  while  manure 
spreaders  by  the  score  were  exhibited.  Now  not  a 
windmill  was  in  sight  and  only  one  manure  spreader 
on  the  ground.  What  has  happened?  The  gasoline 
engine  has  blown  the  windmill  into  retirement.  It 
is  strange,  too,  how  this  cheap  and  efficient  power 
lias  marched  off  the  stage.  We  have  one  still  at 
work  after  15  years’  active  service,  but  it  is  too 
slow  and  too  dependent  on  the  wind  for  the  boys. 
We  think  the  windmill  will  come  back  some  day, 
but  at  present  it  is  in  retirement.  The  weeder,  too, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  back  seat  This  never  should 
have  happened,  for  these  scratching  teeth  will  still 
make  a  meal  of  a  million  young  weeds  before  break¬ 
fast.  As  for  the  manure  spreader,  manufacturers 
seem  to  think  that  no  further  argument  is  necessary 
to  convince  a  farmer  that  the  machine  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Time  and  trial  cuts  out  the  farm  tools.  They 
will  have  their  “run”  like  a  new  fashion,  but  in  the 
end  it  is  a  survival  of  the  best.  Farmers  buy  more 
wisely  than  they  used  to,  and  have  better  facilities 
for  deciding  what  they  need.  New  needs  bring  new 
machines.  See  how  the  practice  of  seeding  cover 
crops  has  brought  out  new  seeders,  and  how  the 
lime  discussions  have  evolved  lime  drills  and 
spreaders ! 


Brevities. 

The  oil  used  for  fuel  on  the  California  coast  equals 
the  service  of  21,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  story  comes  from  England  of  a  man  who  secured 
free  expressage  for  a  goat  by  writing  on  the  label, 
" Please  pass  the  butter.” 

The  State  has  not  the  right  to  take  your  land,  or 
injure  it,  for  a  State  highway  without  paying  you  for 
the  damage.  You  cannot  compel  them  to  rebuild  what 
they  tear  down,  but  the  cost  of  rebuilding  it  would  be 
an  element  in  considering  your  damage. 

Can  anyone  tell  where  Soy  bean  meal  can  be  bought 
iu  this  country?  It  is  quite  largely  used  for  feeding 
stock  in  Europe  and  England,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
large  quantity  lias  ever  been  bought  here  or  ground  here. 
Most  of  the  Soy  bean  crop  goes  into  the  silo  or  hay 
mow. 

The  general  rule  is  that  one  who  places  improve¬ 
ments  on  real  property  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner, 
without  some  understanding  or  agreement  regarding 
payment  for  them,  loses  his  interest  in  them  when 
he  moves  off  the  place,  as  they  become  part  of  the 
realty. 

Here  they  come  again  in  large  numbers  asking  how 
to  measure  ear  corn  in  the  crib  or  bin.  Find  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  inches  in  the  bin.  Divide  this  by  2747.7 — • 
the  number  of  inches  in  a  heaped  bushel !  On  the 
average  70  pounds  of  ears  will  make  one  bushel  of 
shelled  corn. 

The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  advises  a 
poison  for  gophers.  Complaint  was  made  that  this 
poison  killed  prairie  chickens.  The  station  offers  $10 
to  anyone  who  can  produce  evidence  that  a  single 
prairie  chicken  has  been  killed  by  this  poison  when 
made  as  directed. 
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How  Auction  Apples  are  Handled. 

Shippers  will  be  interested  to  know  just  how  their 
apples  are  handled  in  the  auction  market.  When  a 
manifest  is  sent  with  the  shipment  as  it  should  be, 
a  catalogue  is  made  up  of  all  the  shipments  for  the 
day.  The  pages  of  this  catalogue  are  about  5x14  inch¬ 
es,  and  the  number  of  pages  depends  of  course  on  the 
gross  amount  of  the  offering  for  the  day.  These  cat¬ 
alogues  are  then  distributed  to  the  buyers  of  apples. 
They  examine  the  fruit  or  the  samples  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  make  private  notes  on  the  catalogues  for  their 
own  benefit.  When  the  sale  begins  the  auctioneer  has 
his  catalogues,  and  each  buyer  has  one;  and  the  bids 
are  made  for  the  apples  represented  on  one  line  at  a 
time.  Sometimes  one  buyer  takes  all  the  line  and 
sometimes  he  takes  less,  and  the  balance  is  again  of¬ 
fered  until  all  are  sold.  Then  the  next  line  is  offered. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  page  3  and  a  part  of  page  2  of 
a  catalogue  for  one  day  last  week  : 

3 


Lines.  Marks. 

Description. 

B.  &  A.  CAR  38665 

GHENT,  N.  Y. 

DISCHARGED  ON  TIER  31, 

N.  R. 

APPLES 

11 

3  in  Grade  A 

24  Barrels  McIntosh . $4.15 

12 

2%  in  Grade  A 

58  .  3.65 

13 

2 %  in  Grade  A 

39  .  3.30 

14 

2  Vi  in  Grade  A 

5  .  2.20 

15 

3  in  Grade  A 

1  R  I  Greenings .  2.75 

16 

2 %  in  Grade  A 

27  .  2.60 

17 

2%  in  Grade  A 

25  .  2.30 

18 

2 Vi  in  Grade  A 

4  .  2.05 

19 

3  in  Grade  A 

4  .  2.85 

20 

2%  in  Grade  A 

4  .  2.15 

21 

2*4  in  Grade  A 

2  .  2.05 

22 

2 Vi  in  Grade  A 

1  .  2.05 

2 

Lines.  Marks. 

Description. 

ALL  IN  STORE 

55 

Grade  A2y2  in 

8  bbLs.  McIntosh  . $4.20 

A 

4  Red  McIntosh .  4.15 

For  the  information  of  shippers,  the  price  realized 
at  the  sale  is  also  given  for  the  various  lines.  On  line 
55,  page  2,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  an  offering  of  12 
barrels,  eight  sold  for  $4.20  and  four  for  $4.15.  In  the 
sales  of  McIntosh  from  line  11  to  14,  we  get  an  idea 
of  the  influence  of  size  on  price. 

The  auction  may  not  always  get  the  grower  the 
price  he  expects,  in  some  conditions  the  price  may  be 
low.  Sometimes  it  is  high ;  but  in  our  experience  so 
far  the  buyers  gauge  the  value  very  accurately  on  the 
basis  of  quality  and  features  that  make  the  fruit  at¬ 
tractive  to  consumers.  The  demand  will  be  good  one 
day  and  poor  another.  One  day  the  supply  will  be 
full,  and  another  day  scarce.  All  these  conditions 
affect  prices  good  or  bad ;  whether  the  goods  are  sold 
at  private  or  public  sale.  When  goods  are  scarce  the 
prices  will  be  higher  at  the  auction  than  at  private 
sale.  When  there  is  a  surplus,  the  goods  will  move 
promptly,  and  with  a  generally  better  price  than  the 
average  of  private  sales. 

New  York  buyers  prefer  New  York  apples  in  bar¬ 
rels.  The  auction  has  sold  the  same  quality  of  apples 
in  barrels  at  better  prices  than  the  same  quality  in 
baskets.  The  fruit  is  slightly  bruised  by  the  flexible 
basket,  and  while  the  skin  may  not  be  broken,  the  next 
day  the  apple  discolors,  and  its  selling  quality  to  the 
housewife  is  lessened.  It  pays  to  give  the  buyers 
what  they  want. 

The  Department  is  now  ready  to  sell  fruits  and  farm 
food  products  of  all  kinds  when  shipped  in  contain¬ 
ers.  It  has  no  facilities  as  yet  to  handle  produce  in 
bulk.  Growers  are  planning  to  grade  potatoes  and 
ship  them  in  peck,  bushel  and  three-bushel  sacks.  The 
peck  bag  will  prove  a  popular  package  for  city  people, 
and  should  increase  the  consumption  and  price  of  New 
York  State  potatoes. 


Facts  and  Figures  About  Apples. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Haight  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  has  had  an 
experience  in  the  sale  of  his  orchard  this  year  that 
makes  him  an  advocate  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  The  week  before 
the  first  auction  sale  at  Red  Hook,  he  sold  his  orchard 
to  a  local  buyer  at  $1.40  a  barrel  for  A  and  B  grades. 
Mr.  Haight  contracted  to  pick  the  apples  and  lay  them 
on  the  ground  and  deliver  at  depot.  The  buyer  fur¬ 
nished  the  barrels  and  packed.  The  day  after  the  Red 
Hook  Sale  the  local  buyer  sold  them  to  Mr.  Piowaty  of 
Chicago  for  an  advanced  price,  known  only  to  the 
dealers  themselves.  The  orchard  runs  largely  to  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening,  McIntosh  and  Spy.  The  fruit  was 
second  to  none  in  the  State.  The  orchard  will  run  90 


per  cent,  of  fancy  and  A  grade  fruit.  Mr.  Haight  was 
not  posted  on  the  value  of  apples  for  this  season  at 
the  time  he  sold.  To  put  it  in  his  own  language,  when 
he  made  a  price  to  the  buyer,  “It  was  like  taking  a 
shot  in  the  dark.”  He  certainly  should  have  had  $1 
a  barrel  more.  He  will  pick  3.000  barrels;  and  that 
means  that  the  two  dealers  will  clear  up  '$3,000  be¬ 
tween  them  in  addition  to  their  legitimate  profit.  The 
apples  will  go  to  Houghton,  Michigan,  for  the  copper 
miners. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  cannot  have 
the  support  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Haight  as  a  grower 
and  of  the  dealers  at  the  same  time.  If  this  system 
of  legalized  piracy  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  business 
method  of  selling  apples,  the  growers  must  get  behind 
the  business  system  and  help  push.  The  dealers  cannot 
be  expected  to  push  in  that  direction. 

Within  a  month  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Haight’s  sale,  the 
Department  sold  McIntosh  apples  for  ,T.  II.  Boyce,  one 
of  Mr.  Haight’s  near  neighbors,  at  $4.15  and  $4.20  pet- 
barrel.  This  was  fancy  fruit  carefully  graded  and 
properly  packed.  It  was  just  as  good  as,  but  no  better 
than  Mr.  Haight’s  fruit  of  the  same  variety. 


Fruit  Auction  at  the  “  Movies.” 

At  the  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  fair  I  went  into 
a  local  motion  picture  theatre  and  saw  an  interesting 
scene  of  one  of  your  first  New  York  apple  auctions, 
I  think  at  Red  Hook.  There  were  orchard  views  show¬ 
ing  pickers  at  work,  also  a  grading  machine  in  opera¬ 
tion.  I  noticed  the  auctioneer  was  on  the  job,  but  the 
buyers  appeared  indifferent  to  his  wiles.  Suppose  they 
were  the  same  bunch  Mr.  Dillon  paid  his  respects  to. 

If  either  the  Hope  Farm  Man  or  Mr.  Dillon  were 
present  you  were  not  marked  with  the  usual  X  denoting 
the  location  of  the  exalted.  There  were  two  there,  how¬ 
ever,  who  did  not  need  the  X  mark  to  make  them 
conspicuous.  The  camera  evidently  was  a  few  feet 
to  the  rear  of  two  ladies  whose  faces  I  should  have 
liked  to  see.  Oft  times  the  fair  sex  has  been  accused 
of  vanity,  curiosity,  a  desire  to  be  seen,  and  have  others 
see  them  at  their  best.  By  their  movements  I  could 
almost  positively  assert  they  had  the  curiosity  and  de¬ 
sire  to  turn  around,  and  several  times  thought  they 
would,  though  in  the  end  determination  overcame  de¬ 
sire,  and  the  backs  are  traveling  over  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  men  could  not  resist  and  turned  as  Lot’s 
wife  of  old,  but  those  two  missed  an  audience  of  mil¬ 
lions.  That  Market  Department  is  good  business  and 
just  what  every  State  in  America  needs.  I  hope  it 
may  thrive  and  prosper.  e.  j.  weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Business  of  “Licking  a  Postage 

Stamp.” 

[As  we  advocate  that  business  whenever  it  seems  ne¬ 
cessary.  the  following  example  of  how  to  do  it  will  be  in 
order.  This  is  a  letter  sent  to  a  trade  publication  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  its  way  is  a  model,  dignified,  straight¬ 
forward  and  fair.  This  sort  of  thing  makes  the  post¬ 
age  stamp  carry  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man  whose 
picture  adorns  the  stamp!] 

At  the  top  of  your  publication  that  I  have  received 
for  several  years  is  this  statement: 

“Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Commercial  Growers, 
Packers  and  Shippers  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry  and  Produce  Generally.” 

In  your  issue  of  September  25th  are  two  articles 
that,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  at  all  in  line  with  the 
above  statement.  I  refer  to  the  articles  criticizing  the 
apple  and  peach  auctions  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  newly  established  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  State. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bill  establishing  this  De¬ 
partment  was  put  through  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  York  State  farmers  and  if  you  were  truly  devoted 
to  their  interests  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would 
do  your  best  to  give  the  new  law  a  fair  trial  instead 
of  devoting  so  much  space  to  condemning  the  results 
of  their  efforts.  It  appears  as  though  you  thought 
to  get  more  patronage  from  your  commission  house  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  censuring  a  law  that  interferes  with  their 
profits  in  some  instances.  Of  course  this  may  not 
be  so,  but  I  cannot  see  where  you  are  in  any  way 
assisting  the  growers  by  objecting  to  a  method  of  mar¬ 
keting  that  they  desire  to  try.  As  you  well  know,  the 
old  method  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  to  pay  an  unfair  price  to  the  grow- 
ers,  and  I  should  think  you  would  be  the  one  to  wel¬ 
come  open  and  fair  bidding,  because  you  are  “devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  growers”  and  the  commission 
man  who  is  honest  certainly  cannot  suffer  by  buying 
in  open  competition,  and  according  to  your  own  state¬ 
ments  is  really  profiting  thereby.  You  certainly  should 
realize  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  dealers  of  New 
York,  to  which  you  really  seem  to  be  devoted,  lies  in 
the  success  of  the  farmers  and  other  growers  and  only 
as  they  work  together  and  get  a  mutual  understanding 
and  common  consideration  will  both  get  the  greatest 
financial  results. 

Such  articles  as  yours  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the 
farmers  against  the  commission  houses  and  make  the 
farmers  feel  that  they  will  stand  some  considerable 
losses  before  they  will  longer  allow  themselves  to  be 
dictated  to  by  their  real  agents  the  dealers.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  commission  men  get  unfair  profits 
in  many  eases,  I  have  had  the  best  of  results  with 
mine  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  honest  deal¬ 
er  certainly  does  not  need  such  articles  as  yours  and 
I  believe  they  hurt  his  trade.  In  the  long  run  you 


are  really  opposing  the  interests  of  the  dealers  and 
those  of  the  growers  that  you  claim  to  have  so  much 
at  heart. 

I  had  thought  of  stopping  my  subscription  but  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  continue  it,  and  see  how  long 
it  would  take  you  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  finally  get  down  to  actually  supporting  the  people 
that  in  the  end  make  your  publication  profitable. 

As  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  doubt  seen  your 
articles  and  you  would  therefore  doubtless  like  to  have 
them  see  my  letter  to  you,  I  am  sending  them  a  copy  of 
this.  l.  G.  WAITE. 

Rhode  Island. 


Food  Sent  to  the  Dump. 

I  find  the  following  clipping  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  : 

PEACHES  TO  GARBAGE  HEAPS. 

Whole  Carloads  Carried  There  Because  of  Chicago 

Glut. 

Chicago,  Sept.  16. — Entire  carloads  of  peaches  from 
neighboring  States  have  been  carted  off  to  garbage 
heaps,  a  total  loss  to  the  shippers  and  producers,  be¬ 
cause  no  market  could  be  found  for  them,  according  to 
reports  of  commission  merchants  today. 

Instead  of  receiving  profits  they  expected  the  grow¬ 
ers  were  called  on  to  pay  the  freight  and  cartage 
charges  on  their  abandoned  consignments. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  human  being  can  be  found 
who  would  believe  that  literally  no  market  could  be 
found  for  those  peaches,  but  certainly  it  is  an  awful 
indictment  of  American  methods  when  any  article  of 
food  is  permitted  to  go  to  waste  in  such  a  fashion. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  case,  it  would  be  most  re¬ 
markable,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  waste  is  going  on 
constantly,  in  the  most  glaring  fashion,  so  far  as  many 
articles  of  food  are  concerned.  It  is  the  proof  that 
what  is  wanted  is  proper  marketing  of  farm  products, 
and  not  an  increase  of  them.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
American  farmers  are  now  producing  all  that  they  can 
sell,  and  more.  Every  farmer  produces  more  or  less 
every  year  for  which  he  can  find  rio  market,  but  it  is 
evident  that  under  conditions  as  indicated  he  would 
be  better  off  to  allow  his  food  products  to  rot  in  his 
fields  and  orchards,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  harvesting  and  shipping  them,  only  in  the  end  to  be 
obliged  also  to  pay  freight  and  cartage.  M.  i\  l. 

Maryland. 

Ii.  N.-Y. — This  is  what  they  call  “vain  repetition  of 
an  economic  fallacy.”  Farmers  produce  more  than  they 
can  economically  dispose  of,  but  town  people  do  not 
all  have  the  food  they  desire  or  need.  Just  as  soon  as 
farmers  fully  realize  the  significance  of  these  two 
truths  they  will  see  that  it  is  remedied. 


Fire  Danger  from  Grain  Smut. 

We  have  had  our  say  about  the  nuisance  of  “grain 
smuts.”  We  have  seen  thrashing  machines  at  work 
near  a  barn  sending  out  a  cloud  of  smutty  dust  as 
black  as  the  smoke  from  a  factory  chimney.  It  is  not 
only  a  nuisance  to  work  in  any  such  filth,  but  the  smut 
cuts  down  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain  often 
by  25  per  cent,  or  more.  It  is  a  shame  to  let  such  a 
performance  go  on,  when  it  is  entirely  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  by  treating  the  seed  grain.  Thus  far  we  have 
talked  about  the  loss  it  occasions.  Now  comes  another 
trouble.  Throughout  the  West  there  have  been  many 
explosions  in  thrashing  machines.  These  explosions  led 
to  fire,  which  caused  the  destruction  of  much  property. 
The  Washington  Experiment  Station  has  investigated 
this,  and  finds  that  these  fires  result  from  an  explosion 
of  smut.  This  smut  works  in  with  the  other  dust  from 
broken  grain  or  straw,  and  becomes  thoroughly  com¬ 
bustible.  Then  electricity  is  germinated  through  the 
working  of  the  thrasher  and  from  it  the  dust  and  smut 
is  set  on  fire  through  an  explosion.  Flames  burst  out  and 
a  fire  follows.  The  College  finds  that  the  dry  smut 
contains  about  4  per  cent  of  oil,  and  when  floating 
in  dry  air  it  becomes  very  inflammable,  so  that  it  is 
readily  ignited  by  even  a  weak  electric  spark.  Condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  a  thrasher  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
might  not  be  as  favorable  to  these  explosions  as  on  the 
upper  Pacific,  but  there  is  always  a  danger  from  smutty 
grain  and  here  is  an  additional  reason  for  going  through 
the  simple  operation  of  treating  the  seed. 


New  York  State  News. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISIONS.— The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  has  caused  a  redistricting  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  agricultural 
law  in  a  more  efficient  manner.  There  are  now  six  dis¬ 
tricts  instead  of  five.  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Schuyler,  and 
Chemung  have  been  taken  from  the  western  district 
and  added  to  the  Cortland  district.  The  remainder  of 
the  western  district  has  been  divided  into  two  districts. 
Otsego  and  Delaware  have  been  added  to  the  Albany 
district.  Westchester  has  been  added  to  the  New  York 
district. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY. — The  registration  just 
completed  at  the  Syracuse  College  of  Forestry  shows  that 
274  men  have  entered  for  the  college  year.  They  come 
fivm  55  counties  within  the  State  and  from  12  States 
outside  New  York.  These  men  have  registered  for  the 
four  and  five-year  professional  courses. 

PROFIT  IN  STATE  FAIR.— It  is  estimated  that 
the  State  Fair  will  show  a  profit  this  year  of  $10,000 
to  be  turned  into  the  State  treasury.  The  State  Fair 
Comirrssion  will  meet  October  12  to  close  up  the  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  year. 

BIG  GRANGE  YEAR. — The  National  Secretary’s 
report  on  Granges  organized  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30  shows  that  542  new  Granges 
have  been  organized  and  20  reorganized.  New  York 
is  credited  with  33.  j.  w.  n. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Harvest  Time. 

This  is  the  climax  of  the  perfect  year; 

The  Winter’s  cold,  the  promise  of  the 
Spring. 

The  Summer  days,  which  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness  bring, 

All  find  fruition  and  fulfilment  here. 

The  yellow  grain,  which  rippled  glad  and 
blithe 

In  every  vagrant  wind,  whose  worth  is 
more 

Than  all  the  minted  gold  earth  holds  in 

store, 

Has  given  its  treasure  to  the  reaper’s 
scythe. 

With  gold  and  crimson  fruit  the  trees 
bend  low ; 

The  stately  corn  lifts  high  its  ripened 
ears ; 

In  field  and  garden  waiting  riches  grow, 

And  laughing  earth  bids  man  forget 
his  fears. 

Although  in  anger  nature  sometimes  lifts 
her  hand, 

Somewhere  her  harvest  blessing  rests 
upon  the  land. 

— Ninette  M.  Lowater,  iu  New  York  Sun. 

* 

Winter  bedding  will  now  be  in  regu¬ 
lar  use,  and  much  of  it  soon  grows  shab¬ 
by,  with  the  best  of  care.  The  soiled 
edges  of  comfortables  may  be  prevented 
by  covering  them  with  a  strip  of  cheese¬ 
cloth,  basted  on  so  as  to  cover  both  top 
and  bottom  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 
This  is  not  unsightly,  and  may  be  folded 
out  of  sight  when  the  comfortable  is  laid 
across  the  bed  during  the  day.  The 
same  protection  should  be  applied  to  nice 
blankets.  The  use  of  cold  cream  or  other 
emollients  on  roughened  skin  when  going 
to  bed  is  usually  the  chief  cause  of  soiled 
edges  on  bedding,  and  the  cheesecloth 

protector  remedies  this. 

* 

“Potatoes  in  the  Dietary”  is  the  name 
of  a  bulletin  issued  in  the  Cornell  Head¬ 
ing  Course,  which  any  housekeeper  may 
read  with  profit.  It  tells  us  that  al¬ 
though  the  potato  is  so  largely  starch,  it 
possesses  some  properties  that  are  not 
found  in  the  starchy  cereals,  and  that  are 
needed  to  balance  the  acid-forming  foods. 
The  value  of  the  potato  is  not  found  iu 
its  starch  content  alone,  nor  in  its  min¬ 
erals;  it  also  possesses  a  constituent 
called  vitamine,  which  is  essential  to  life. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  urge  the  use  of 
potatoes,  not  only  because  efforts  should 
be  made  to  increase  consumption,  but  also 
because  their  actual  food  value  is  so 
great.  The  following  recipe  for  potato 
biscuit  is  given  in  this  bulletin.  Fresh 
boiled,  potatoes  forced  through  a  fine 
strainer  should  be  used ;  it  is  harder  to 
mix  cold  mashed  potatoes  smoothly,  and 
the  flavor  is  not  so  pleasant  as  when 
freshly  cooked.  One  cupful  potatoes,  one 
cupful  flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
tablespoonful  butter,  one  tablespoonful 
lard,  milk,  about  one-half  cupful.  Sift 
the  dry  ingredients,  add  these  to  the  po¬ 
tatoes  mixing  them  with  a  knife.  VY  ork 
the  fat  into  this  mixture  lightly.  Add 
gradually  enough  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Toss  the  dough  onto  a  floured 
board,  pat  and  roll  it  lightly  to  one-half 
inch  in  thickness.  Cut  it  into  shapes 
with  a  biscuit  cutter.  Place  the  biscuits 
on  greased  pans  and  bake  12  to  15  min¬ 
utes  in  a  hot  oven. 

* 

We  wish  that  every  farmhouse  could 
have  some  sort  of  drying  racks  or  laun¬ 
dry  drier,  where  wet  outdoor  garments 
could  be  thoroughly  dried,  without  “clut¬ 
ter”  around  the  kitchen  stove.  This  is 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  throughout  the  Winter.  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  heat  from  the  kitchen 
stove  could  be  passed  into  a  ventilated 
closet  or  cabinet  with  removable  racks 
on  which  to  hang  the  clothes?  The  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  a  drier  would  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  wet  garments  resulting  from  ex¬ 
posure,  but  it  would  also  help  dry  the 
family  wash  in  bad  weather.  We  think 
farm  housekeepers,  as  a  rule,  would  pre¬ 
fer  drying  in  the  health-giving  sunlight, 
but  there  are  times  when  the  inside  drier 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  strings 
of  wet  clothes  in  the  house.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  experimented  with  an 
indoors  clothes  drier  we  would  like  to 
learn  all  about  it.  There  is  one  very 
simple  convenience  that  will  be  helpful 
when  the  ground  is  wet  or  slushy,  and 
that  is  either  a  pulley  line  or  one  of  the 
circular  clothes  racks  that  may  be  fas¬ 
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tened  at  the  side  of  the  porch,  so  that  the 
person  hanging  out  clothes  need  not  step 
off  dry  boards  to  do  so. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

A  novelty  brooch  was  an  absurd  little 
French  poodle  of  black  metal  with  lion 
mane  and  tail  of  jet,  and  ruby  eyes,  price 
$1.95.  Strings  of  manufactured  jet  made 
handsome  necklaces  for  $1  and  $1.50; 
strings  of  imitation  pearl,  16  inches  long, 
with  10-karat  gold  clasps,  were  50  cents 
and  up.  Handsome  16-inch  strings  of 
coral  beads  were  $2.97.  There  are  many 
very  pretty  brooches  at  50  cents,  among 
them  circles  of  sterling  silver,  set  with 
small  imitation  pearls,  that  do  not  look 
"cheap”  and  also  little  old-fashioned 
baskets  filled  with  flowers  made  of  col¬ 
ored  stones.  These  are  made  with  a 
green  gold  or  plain  gold  finish,  also  dull 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


finds  the  18-year  size  large  enough. 
Every  girl  has  a  liking  for  a  real  tailor- 
made  sailor  suit,  and  it  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  for  it  “wears  forever”  without 
getting  out  of  style. 

Non-shrinking  crack  filler  comes 
ready  prepared  in  cans  at  19  cents  a 
pound,  and  could  no  doubt  be  purchased 
from  local  paint  dealers.  It  is  for  use 
in  filling  cracks  in  floors,  and  is  war¬ 
ranted  not  to  shrink  away  from  the 
cracks. 

“Iceland  fox”  stoles  and  muffs  are  very 
white  and  fluffy,  and  very  inexpensive, 
some  stylish  sets  seen  costing  in  the 
vicinity  of  $10,  and  some  were  much 
lower.  Our  own  impression  is  that  in 
life  this  particular  fox  would  express 
his  feelings  by  saying  “baa.”  White  fox 
being  extremely  fashionable  the  cheaper 
substitute  is  in  great  demand,  and  it  is 
so  prepared  that  it  has  a  very  soft  and 
,  silky  look.  All  sorts  of  fox  furs  are 
very  fashionable,  and  prices  are  rather 
high.  The  cheap  fox  furs  are  unprofit¬ 
able  from  their  habit  of  shedding  hair; 
black  or  natural  wolf  is  one  of  the  best 
inexpensive  long-haired  furs  for  hard 
wear. 


8653 — Waist  in  Mil-  -  Dress  for  Misses  and 
itary  Style,  34  to  42  Small  Women,  1C 
bust.  and  18  years. 


Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


My  Summer’s  Work  in  Tennessee. 

Was  there  ever  a  volume  large  enough 
to  hold  the  complete  list?  Even  as  I 
write,  with  the  ink  on  the  stove,  beans 
cooking,  the  wash  soaking,  a  pumpkin 
waiting  to  be  cut  up,  and  the  least  wee 
girl  asking  a  question  every  moment,  I 
think,  “Will  I  ever  get  through  so  that 
I  can  have  a  few  moments’  time  to  call 
my  own?”  Since  early  March  I  have 
been  on  the  jump,  with  scarcely  ever 
time  to  walk,  but  trot  from  stove  to  ta¬ 
ble,  to  the  smoke-house,  to  the  cistern,  to 
the  wood  pile,  to  the  garden,  to  the  po¬ 
tato  patch,  to  the  chicken  coops,  to  the 
hog  lot,  to  the  calf  pen ;  to  the  milk  lot, 
to  the  berry  field,  to  the  cherry  trees,  to 
the  bean  patch,  to  the  wash  tub,  to  iron¬ 
ing  board — run,  run,  run. 

For  Winter  use  I  have  84  quarts  of 
berries,  56  of  cherries,  160  of  peaches,  14 
of  plums,  nine  of  grapes,  24  of  beans,  20 
of  beets,  some  of  strawberries,  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  etc.,  30  gallons  of  butters,  six  of  jelly, 
sweet  pickles,  preserves,  etc. ;  dry  beans 
yet  to  pick,  kraut  and  chow-chow  and 
sorghum  yet  to  make,  sweet  potatoes  to 
dig  and  wrap  in  paper,  the  Winter’s 
sewing  to  do,  walnuts  to  gather  and 
crack,  with  the  usual  amount  of  milking, 
churning,  sweeping,  washing,  etc.,  as 
well  as  about  100  hens  to  attend  to ; 
children  all  started  to  school  some  weeks 
ago,  except  one.  Husband  busy  with 
field  work,  so  no  help  there.  A  woman’s 
work  is  never  done. 

No  wonder  we  grow  old  and  break 
down  in  our  youth.  It’s  the  rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub  of  it  all  that  kills  so  many. 
Cheap  shoddy  sewing  material  keep  us 
tied  to  the  sewing  machine.  Husbands 
we  have  helped  out  of  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  when  our  family  expenses  were 
small  expect  it  when  our  means  will  not 
meet  the  household  demand.  We  have  no 
time  for  a  picnic,  even  if  we  had  a  way 
to  go.  We  go  back,  back,  back,  our 
minds  dwindle,  shrink,  and  finally  sub¬ 
merge  into  a  kind  of  a  motor  power  set 
to  the  clockwork  of  three  meals  a  day, 
interspersed  with  the  other  regular  du¬ 
ties.  Where  is  the  remedy?  I  don’t 
know ;  if  I  did,  I  would  use  it. 

MRS.  t>.  B.  p. 


silver  filled  with  imitation  amethyst 
flowers.  These  baskets  may  be  worn 
either  as  a  brooch  or  pendant,  and  are 
very  quaint  and  pretty. 

Roomy  pleated  bloomers  of  blue  serge, 
sizes  12  to  18,  are  $2.9S;  pleated  or  cir¬ 
cular  skirts  of  blue  serge  to  wear  with 
them  are  also  $2.98.  The  middy  blouse 
completes  a  useful  outfit  that  no  school¬ 
girl  should  be  without.  Not  only  are  the 
bloomers  needed  for  “gym  work,  but 
they  will  also  be  found  a  great  comfort 
to  be  worn  in  place  of  petticoats  during 
very  cold  and  stormy  weather.  A  blue 
serge  regulation  sailor  dress  for  girls 
from  14  to  20  costs  $9.75  at  a  famous 
Fifth  Avenue  shop.  It  is  made  of  fine 
soft  serge,  admirably  tailored,  the  skirt 
with  a  silk  lacing  at  the  back,  and  panel 
front  buttoning  at  each  side.  Waist  has 
a  yoke,  sailor  collar  and  cuffs  braided  in 
either  black  or  white,  handsome  em¬ 
broidered  emblem  on  sleeve  and  shield, 
and  black  tie.  A  slim  girl  over  20  often 


Don’t  beSentenced 

to  hard  labor  for  one  day  eacli  week  at  the 
w&sbtub.  Be  independent.  Have  Cleaner 
Clothes,  and  Save  Money  by  using  the 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY  WASHER 


With  the  Reversible  Wringer 

makeH  washday  a  delight.  Put  in  the  clothes  and  start  the 
machine,  then  do  your  ordinary  duties  while  the  washing 
Is  being  done.  Simple,  quick,  inexpensive  to  operate.  This 
home  washing  machine  washes  clothes  by  tumbling  ami  the 
suction  of  the  hot  suds  in  a  revolving  wooden  cylinder, 
without  any  rubbing  or  grinding  action.  Works  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  best  laundry  machines. 

Washes  Clean  and  Does  Not  Wear  Out  the  Clothes 


lias  a  capacity  of  approximately  7  sheets  or  equivalent. 
Washes  everything  from  blankets  to  fine  linen,  and  has  no 
complicated  mechanism  or  springs.  Operates  by  Electric 
Motor,  Water  Motor,  Gas  Engine  or  by  Hand.  We  furnish 
motor  and  wringer  complete.  If  you  want  to  take  tho 
“blues”  out  of  washday  and 


SAVE  MONEY,  TIME,  WORRY  AND  CLOTHES 

write  for  our  ‘‘Rochester  n  booklet,  mentioning  the  kind  of 
equipment  you  desire. 

LOOK  OVER  THESE  SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

Clothes  in  wooden  cylinder  do  not  touch  rnstable  mate¬ 
rial.  Metal  tank,  which  does  not  shrink,  warp,  rot,  or  leak. 
All  gears  protected.  Cylinder  easily  removable.  Reversible 
Wringer  and  Lever  control.  Brass  faucet  with  H  inch  °I>en’ 
ing,  threaded  for  hose  coupling.  Entire  equipment  guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days’  free  trial.  Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

ROCHESTER  ROTARY  WASHER  CO. 

63  Franklin  St.  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Let  power  lighten  housework  as  it  has  farm  work. 


The  Rayo  Lights 
Like  a  Gas  Jet 

TO  light  the  Rayo 
lamp  you  don’t 
have  to  remove  the 
shade  or  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Just  lift  the  gal¬ 
lery  and  touch  a 
match.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  light  as  a  gas 
burner  and  it  requires 
little  effort  to  keep  it 
clean. 

Rayo 

Lamps 

are  the  modern 
lamps  for  the  farm. 
Simple  of  design  — 
yet  an  ornament  to 
any  room  in  the 
house. 

The  Rayo  is  only  one  of 
the  many  SOCON^i 
(Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York)  products  that 
are  known  in  thehousehold 
and  on  the  farm  for  their 
quality  and  economy. 

Ask  for  them  by  name  and 
you  are  sure  of  satisfaction. 

Standard  Househo  Id 
Lubricant 

Matchless  Liquid 
Gloss 

Standard  Hand  Sepa¬ 
rator  Oil 

Mica  Axle  Grease 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Parowax 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  them,  write  to  our 
nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Malting.  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  8 tore r.  5.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke -  2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  1‘aimnel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlingor .  2.00 

Snecessful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Draiuage.  King -  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.60 
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Working  Wonders  with  the  Living  Room. 

Part  II. 

A  rough  plastered  wall  painted  or  tint¬ 
ed  may  have  an  effective  stenciled  frieze 
I  much  prefer  an  original  stenciled  bor¬ 
der  or  frieze  to  a  paper,  no  matter  how 
much  money  I  may  have  to  expend.  Sten¬ 
ciling  is  so  easily  done  that  a  young  girl 
or  lad  may  have  the  pleasure  of  helping 
mother  or  big  sister  decorate  the  walls, 
at  a  trifling  expense. 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  suggestions 
are  in  line  with  your  ideas,  you  still  have 
access  to  inexpensive  plain  materials  like 
burlap,  grasscloth  or  denim.  I  know  a 
woman  who  bought  10  yards  of  green 
denim  and  made  a  wainscoting  on  the 
side  of  the  living  room  that  was  most 
used.  This  broke  the  ugly  monotony 
of  the  figured  paper  and  gave  her  a  back¬ 
ground  for  her  pictures,  all  of  which  she 
had  passepartouted  in  black.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  “hang”  the  denim  with 
thumb  tacks,  without  any  reaching.  With 
a  rule  she  marked  off  the  space  on  the 
wall,  measuring  from  the  baseboard  up. 
With  a  cover  of  denim  for  her  couch,  a 
half  dozen  pillows  covered  likewise,  to 
match  the  background  of  denim,  the 
“cosy”  corner  was  most  inviting.  The 
couch,  by  the  way,  was  not  a  couch  at 
all,  but  just  an  unpretentious  wire  cot 
that  cost  the  sum  of  a  dollar.  It  had  a 
comfortable  mattress,  however,  which 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
This  corner  alone  with  a  few  pictures 
against  the  plain  background  and  a  long 
shelf  of  books  overhead,  changed  the  en¬ 
tire  appearance  of  the  room.  It  was  not 
only  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  but  a  source 
of  comfort  and  repose  to  the  body. 

The  idea  might  be  varied  by  using  buff, 
tan  or  a  sort  of  peacock  blue  denim, 
carrying  out  the  same  suggestion.  Or  If 
a  little  better  fabric  is  desired,  there  is 
arras  cloth  which  is  of  coarse  weave  and 
texture  like  burlap,  only  more  refined.  1 
once  used  a  green  denim  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed.  stenciling  a  peacock  design  on 
two  of  the  jnllows,  with  a  pair  on  the 
portieres,  their  feathers  spread.  The 
room  received  many  compliments  and  it 
was  copied  by  a  number  of  decorators. 

If  peacocks  are  not  especially  admired, 
and  something  more  conservative  is  de¬ 
sired.  there  are  lovely  floral  effects,  such 
as  the  rose  and  wistaria.  A  pine  tree 
room  is  restful  and  beautiful.  The  sten¬ 
cil  may  be  bought  for  10  cents  and  a  tube 
or  so  of  paint  (green)  will  do  the  rest. 
Use  an  ordinary  paint  brush  to  stipple 
in  the  colors. 

Then,  what  about  the  old  blue  home- 
spun  coverlet?  Of  course,  you  are  choice 
of  it.  for  we  do  not  see  many  such  these 
days,  but  it  will  make  the  most  adorable 
couch  cover.  A  strip  of  old  blue  galatea 
or  denim  or  cartridge  paper  for  the  wains¬ 
coting  with  old  blue  pillows  will  make 
a  charming  room.  Do  not  forget  to  tuck 
away  inconspicuously  under  the  cushions 
a  couch  quilt  to  be  pulled  out  and  used 
by  the  one  who  wishes  to  take  a  nap 
on  a  Winter  evening.  If  there  is  a  cheery 
fireplace  so  much  the  better,  for  nothing 
makes  a  room  look  so  homelike  and  cosy 
as  a  great  hearth  around  which  the  fam¬ 
ily  can  gather  evenings. 

I  know  a  delightful  family  whose  farm 
home  is  unpretentious  and  frugal,  as  each 
member  is  bending  every  energy  to  pay 
of!'  the  hateful  mortgage  left  by  the  father 
who  died  some  years  ago.  They  have 
never  been  able  even  to  plaster  the 
house,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything 
homier  than  the  big  living  room.  The  boys, 
who  are  all  mechanical,  built  a  beautiful 
cement  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  living 
room  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  the  mother 
last  year.  This  was  marked  off  while 
the  plaster  was  still  moist  to  simulate 
bricks.  The  old  andirons  mother  brought 
from  her  Southland  home  found  their 
place  in  the  new  fireplace.  The  narrow 
ledge  or  mautel  was  filled  with  mother's 
old  china,  which  was  never  used,'  as 
each  piece  was  an  heirloom.  A  rug  woven 
on  grandmother’s  loom  by  one  of  the  girls 
in  hit-and-miss  design  was  laid  before  the 
fireplace.  Two  high-backed  settles  made 
of  a  pair  of  discarded  school  benches  were 
drawn  cosily  before  the  fireplace  tete-a- 
tete.  The  backs  were,  of  course,  added 
by  the  home  carpenters.  The  seats  were 
padded  with  tan  burlap;  cushions  of  the 
burlap  were  used  to  give  a  workmanlike 
finish  to  the  backs.  A  pair  of  old 
rush-bottomed  chairs  which  they  found 
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jaibiifia 


in  the  attic  were  “done  over”  by  the 
girls,  and  they,  too,  found  their  place 
by  the  settles.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  stained  mission  brown.  A  pair  of 
lanterns  picked  up  by  Uncle  1  )an  in 
some  far-off  country  were  suspended  from 
the  ceilings  by  ship’s  cables — the  latter 
also  a  contribution  of  the  old  seafaring 
uncle.  It  is  a  beautiful  inglonook.  L.  E. 


Mustard  and  Mixed  Pickles. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  recipe  I  saw  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
last  year.  I  cut  the  recipe  out  of  the 
paper  and  mislaid  it.  The  following  vege¬ 
tables  are  what  I  used,  but  I  cannot 
remember  the  quantity  of  the  different 
things:  Cabbage,  beans,  cauliflower,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  green  tomatoes,  white  onions, 
mustard,  turmeric,  brown  sugar  and  vine¬ 
gar,  and  these  ingredients  were  soaked 
over  night  in  brine.  Can  you  give  me 
this  recipe?  MRS.  J.  K. 

We  think  it  possible  one  of  the  mus¬ 
tard  pickles  given  below  is  the  desired 
recipe;  they  were  given  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 


in  August,  1913.  Beans  are  not  included 
in  the  ingredients,  but  many  housekeep¬ 
ers  add  green  beans  both  to  mixed  and 
mustard  pickles. 

Mustard  I’ickles. — Two  quarts  small 
cucumbers,  one  quart  small  onions,  one 
quart  green  tomatoes,  one  large  cauli¬ 
flower,  six  green  peppers,  quartered.  Lay 
in  weak  brine  twenty-four  hours,  then 
scald  in  same  water  and  drain.  Paste — 
Six  tablespoonfuls  English  mustard,  one 
teaspoonful  turmeric,  one  and  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  one  small  cup  of  flour, 
two  quarts  best  cider  vinegar.  Mix  dry 
ingredients  thoroughly,  add  vinegar,  boll 
a  few  minutes,  pour  over  pickles  and 
bottle. 

Mustard  Pickles  No.  2.— This  differs 
from  most  recipes  for  this  pickle  in  ho- 
ing  made  without  green  tomatoes.  Put 
one-half  peck  small  cucumbers,  two  quarts 
silver  skinned  onions  and  two  heads  of 
picked  cauliflower  to  soak  in  water  to 
cover  and  a  cupful  of  salt  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  ;  mix  one  dessertspoon¬ 
ful  of  turmeric  powder  with  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  a  pound  of  the  best  mustard  ;  wet 
with  sufficient  vinegar  to  mix  without 
lumps.  Put  three  quarts  of  vinegar 
over  the  fire,  add  five  cents  worth  of 
mixed  pickling  spices,  one-half  ounce  cel¬ 
ery  seed,  one-half  ounce  white  mustard 
seed,  one  teaspoonful  eaeh  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  one  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
carefully  stir  in  the  mustard  and  turmeric 
paste  and  let  boil  up  well  ;  then  add 
the  mixed  pickles,  two  red  peppers  chop¬ 
ped  with  the  seeds  of  same  and  stir  all 
together.  After  it  begins  to  bubble  let 
boil  well  for  five  minutes. 

Mustard  Pickles  No.  3. — Equal  quant¬ 
ities  of  cucumbers,  celery,  cauliflower  and 
small  button  onions.  Cut  all  in  small 
pieces  except  the  onions.  Cover  with 
strongly  salted  water  for  24  hours;  drain, 
put  into  a  jar  and  pour  on  hot  vinegar 
(not  too  strong)  sufficient  to  cover.  Let 
the  pickles  stand  three  days,  and  then 
drain.  To  five  quarts  of  the  pickles  use 
three  quarts  of  eider  vinegar,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter.  Heat  to  boiling,  then  stirring 
constantly  (for  fear  of  burning)  add  one 
cupful  of  flour,  six  tablespoonfuls  of 


ground  mustard  and  one-half  ounce  of 
turmeric  powder  wetted  in  cold  vine¬ 
gar.  Stir  till  smooth,  and  pour  over 
the  pickle  while  hot;  stir  well.  When 
cold  cover  close. 

Mixed  Pickle. — Select  20  small  cucum¬ 
bers,  not  over  two  inches  in  length,  wash 
and  wipe.  Slice  thinly  one  pint  of  small 
white  onions,  cut  two  green  and  one  red 
pepper  into  narrow  strips.  Soak  one 
cauliflower,  head  downward,  in  cold  water  i 
for  20  minutes,  then  separate  into  flow-  j 
erets  and  chop  one  small  cabbage,  two  | 
heads  of  celery  and  one  quart  of  small  j 
green  tomatoes  rather  fine.  Mix  the  j 
vegetables,  adding  one-fourth  cup  of 
grated  horseradish.  Cover  all  with  a 
strong  brine  and  let  stand  until  the  next 
day,  then  turn  into  the  colander;  add 
a  weight  to  the  top  and  let  drain  for 
two  hours.  To  four  quarts  of  vinegar 
add  one-fourth  pound  of  mustard  seed,  one 
ounce  of  turmeric  powder,  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  cloves  anil  allspice.  Heat 
until  boiling  hot,  then  add  the  vegetables 
and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Pack  m 
glass  jars  while  hot  and  seal. 

Mountain  Ash  Preserves. 

I  have  a  mountain  ash  tree  which  an¬ 
nually  bears  a  fine  lot  of  berries.  They 
are  apparently  a  little  apple.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds  and  shape  of  berry 
are  the  same  as  an  apple.  Is  the  above 
berry  or  fruit  useful  for  food?  I  have 
often  tasted,  and  they  are  mildly  tart, 
and  it  would  seem  in  some  way  useful. 

E.  e.  n. 

The  mountain  ash,  Sorbus  Aueuparia, 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  apple, 
the  Itosaceas.  The  fruit  has  a  pleasant 
tartness,  and  is  entirely  wholesome.  We 
are  told  that  in  Scotland  where  these 
“red  rowans”  attain  great  vigor,  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  made  into  jam  or  jelly,  but  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  method.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  had 
experience  in  preserving  this  fruit. 

Corn  Fritters. — One  dozen  nice  ears 
sweet  corn;  score  or  cut  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  kernel,  scrape  carefully  from 
cob  (if  the  corn  is  getting  a  little  too  old 
for  boiling  I  like  it  best)  two  heaping 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  salt  to  taste,  a  little  pepper  may 
be  added.  Stir  to  a  nice  batter,  drop 
with  large  spoon  on  a  well-greased  grid¬ 
dle.  Allow  to  cook  until  they  may  be 
turned  nicely;  they  should  be  a  nice  even 
brown.  In  all  recipes  I  have  seen  for 
corn  fritters  they  advise  using  soda  or 
baking  powder,  which  certainly  spoils  the 
flavor  of  the  corn.  MRS.  e.  e.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AKRON 


Independ< 
Lighting  Sy« 

Supply  gasoline  under  pressure  thre 
low  wire  to  lamps  all  over  the  house,  ai 
ollne  stove.  Our  system  Is  absolutely 
Sheds  a  soft,  steady,  brilliant,  white  1 
of  high  candle  power.  Makes  the  home  i 
tractive  and  reading  a  greater  pleasure. 
Better  and  cheaper  than  any  other  illu¬ 
mination. 

Complete  line  of  “Akron"  portable  and 
street  lamps  and  lanterns.  Latest  types; latest 
improvements;  safe  and  simple  construction; 
IS  years  of  success. 

Agents  Wanted 

ill  unoccupied  territory.  Handy  demonstra¬ 
tion  outfit.  Our  proposition  to  live  hustlers 
cannot  bo  beat.  Writo  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Akron  Gas  lamp  Cg  632  So.  Main  SI,  Akron, 0. 


Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  FOSTERS 
High  Duty  Ram.  Jj 
Power  Specialty 
Co.,  Ill  Trinity  i 
Uldgo,  New  York! 


Get 
Free 
book 


Embroidery  Designs 


One  of  the  prettiest  centerpieces  imagin¬ 
able  is  No.  337,  the  flower  basket  design  for 
white  embroidery.  It  is  simple  iu  stitch; 
tlie  scallops  arc  for  buttonholing  and  the 
baskets  are  outlined,  as  are  the  stems  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  embroid¬ 
ered1  solid  with  satin  stitch,  and  so  are  the 
flowers,  except  the  seed  centers,  which  are 
for  French  knots.  Some  may  prefer  this  de¬ 
sign  embroidered  in  color,  and  if  so  the  bas¬ 
kets  and  scallops  should  be  in  light  blue,  the 
flowers  in  shades  of  old  rose  and  tlie  leaves 
and  steins  in  light  green.  The  design  is 
stamped  on  white  Irish  linen,  size  27  inches, 
and  the  price  including  mercerized  floss,  is 
75  cents.  When  ordering,  please  specify  if 
ror  white  or  color  embroidery. 


Vaseline 


PETROLEUM  JELLY 


Put  up  in  handy  metal  capped  glass  bottles. 
At  drug  and  general  stores  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  describing  all  the"Va«c- 
line”  preparations  mailed  free  on  request 

CHESEBROUGH  MEG. CO. 

( Consolidated) 

CO  State  Street,  New  York  City 


For  rough  chapped  hands,  and 
broken  blisters;  for  piles  and 
hemorrhoids ;  for  burns,  cuts  and 
all  irritations  of  the  skin  use 


DON’T  let  cold  weather  lock 
you  up  in  one  room.  A  Per¬ 
fection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater 
will  bring  glowing  warmth  and 
cheer  to  every  room  of  the  house. 
With  the  Periection  Heater  near, 
you  can  dress  in  comfort,  clean 
in  comfort,  and  live  in  comfort 
generally. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK  1 

(Principal  Static  s)  / 


NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


ALBANY 

BOSTON 


Look  for  the  Tri¬ 
angle  Trademark 

In  many  styles  and 
sizes  at  hardware, 
and  general  stores 
everywhere. 


Use  Your  Whole  House 

This  Winter 
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Alsike  Clover  in  Maryland. 

For  this  climate,  September  is  the 
month  recommended  for  clover  sowing. 
It  naturally  occurs  to  the  farmer,  what 
variety  is  best — Alfalfa  doesn’t  seem  to 
have,  in  printed  statements,  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  chemieal  analysis  over  Alsike. 
Alsike  has  a  small  seed,  so  much  cheaper 
for  cost  of  seed.  It  is  not  as  particular 
about  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  It 
lasts  five  years,  is  fine  for  pasture  or  hay, 
and  has  none  of  the  Crimson  clover  husk 
balls,  for  the  killing  of  cattle,  so  why 
struggle  so  much  for  Alfalfa,  Crimson, 
Red  and  other  clovers?  However,  it  is 
stated  in  a  southern  catalogue  that  Ja¬ 
pan  clover  can  be  seeded  with  a  disk  drill 
over  poor  pasture  and  even  thinly  wood¬ 
ed  forest  for  cattle,  and  that  it  will 
oust  weeds  and  even  the  broom  grass.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
take  a  disk  drill  on  moist  land  in  March 
and  April  and  renovate  all  our  pastures. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  do  not  study 
the  carefully  prepared  catalogues  of  our 
leading  seedsmen.  Also,  a  testimonial 
such  as  one  from  a  farmer  who  sows  80 
acres  of  a  special  wheat,  ought  to  make 
other  farmers  take  a  try  at  this  new 
wheat.  Of  course  sometimes  we  make 
a  part  failure,  this  year  I  find  that  Hast¬ 
ings  Prolific  corn  has  not  done  as  well 
as  the  old  corn  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  and 
I  feel  now  quite  satisfied  that  I  didn’t 
try  any  more  acres  of  it  than  I  did.  I 
think  it  wise  to  plant  sparingly  of  new 
varieties  until  acclimated.  However,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  Longfellow  (gold¬ 
en  flint)  corn.  It  can  be  planted  after 
wheat  harvest  and  be  taken  off  before 
wheat  (with  clover  for  fertilizer)  is 
sowed  again.  elbert  wakeman. 

Cause  and  Cure  of  Udder  Diseases. 

A  great  many  of  the  common  ailments 
of  the  cow’s  udder  might  be  avoided  or 
prevented  by  careful  attention  and  sani¬ 
tation. 

Filth  teems  with  germs,  by  which  term 
we  mean  organisms  so  minute  that  they 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  human  eye,  and 
some  of  them  defying  the  powers  of  the 
strongest  microscope.  It  is  because  germs 
cannot  be  seen,  “picked  out  of  wounds 
and  thrown  away,”  as  one  stockman 
thought  possible,  or  easily  understood 
that  they  fail  to  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve.  One  cannot  see  anything 
upon  the  fine  point  with  which  the  doc¬ 
tor  scratches  the  skin  of  a  person’s  arm 
when  vaccinating  him  against  smallpox  ; 
but  something  is  there,  as  evidenced  by 
the  big,  red,  inflamed  Vesuvius  which 
rises  shortly,  goes  into  eruption  and 
“burns  to  beat  the  band.”  Nothing  appre¬ 
ciable  is  seen  upon  the  toy  pistol  that 
bursts  and  lacerates  Johnnie’s  hand  on 
Fourth  of  July.  But  the  poor  chap  con¬ 
tracts  lockjaw  (tetanus)  from  that  cause, 
all  the  same,  and  does  so  because  the  te¬ 
tanus  bacillus  was  introduced  into  the 
wound,  multiplied  and  formed  its  terrible 
poison  (toxin)  in  the  absence  of  air  and 
oxygen  and  so  attacked  the  nerves.  If 
one  but  recognizes  the  ease  with  which  a 
vaccination  “pock”  is  produced  and  the 
seeming  unimportance  of  the  scratch  in¬ 
fected  by  the  tetanus  bacillus  he  will  the 
more  readily  understand  why  cows’  udders 
go  wrong. 

Some  of  the  worst  germs  come  from  the 
intestines  of  animals.  That  is  true  re¬ 
garding  the,  bacillus  of  tetanus,  which 
naturally  is  present  in  the  intestines  of 
the  healthy  horse,  while  the  bacillus  re- 
crophorus,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  of 
the  canker  type  of  sores  of  animals,  is 
found  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  hog. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  coli  communis,  an¬ 
other  fell  inhabitant  of  the  intestines, 
which  has  to  do  with  scours  of  calves 
and  other  young  animals. 

These  germs  are  the  “seeds”  of  disease. 
One  cannot  obtain  a  crop  of  corn  with¬ 
out  planting  corn  seed  ;  nor  can  tetanus, 
for  example,  be  produced  without  en¬ 
trance  of  its  bacilli  or  seeds.  To  prevent 
disease,  therefore,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  seeds  of  disease  away 
from  suitable  soil  for  their  growth,  and 
the  soil,  in  this  particular,  is  the  tissue 
of  the  live  animal.  The  worst  forms  of 
garget  (mammitis)  in  cows  are  due  to  the 
entrance  of  pus  germs  (streptococci  and 


staphylococci,  as  they  are  technically 
called).  Cowpox  is  due  to  a  virus  which 
cannot  be  detected  with  the  microscope. 
It  is  so  minute  that  it  passes  through  a 
porcelain  filter,  and  that  likewise  is  true 
of  the  “ultra-microscopic”  or  “filterable” 
virus  of  contagious  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  and  of  hog  cholera.  But  despite  the 
minuteness  of  germs  and  the  undetectable 
character  of  viruses  all  of  them  are 
readily  carried  to  animals. 

The  new  hired  hand  may  bring  germs 
onto  the  farm.  They  may  be  present 
upon  his  boots,  or  clothing,  or  hands.  He 
might  easily  bring  in  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  or  contagious  abortion,  or  granular 
vaginitis,  or  contagious  mammitis,  or 
cowpox.  If  he  has  recently  milked  affect¬ 
ed  cowrs  or  has  recently  been  vaccinated 
against  smallpox  of  man  he  may  be  a 
“cowpox  carrier”  to  cattle,  for  that  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  disease  is  con¬ 
tracted  by  cattle,  and  another  is  direct 
contagion  from  a  smallpox  affected  per¬ 
son.  In  like  manner  any  visitor  from  one 
farm  may  carry  disease  germs  to  another 
farm.  The  peddler  of  an  alleged  hog 
cholera  cure  may  be  a  fertile  source  of  hog 
cholera,  for  he  visits  farms  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  exists  and  then  seeks  to  sell  his  dope 
to  a  farmer  whose  hogs  as  yet  have  re¬ 
mained  healthy.  So,  too,  farm  folk  visit¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  when  a  disease  like 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  prevalent,  tend 
to  carry  the  contagion.  Every  owner  of 
live  stock  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
avoid  disease,  so  far  as  possible,  by  keep¬ 
ing  all  strangers  out  of  his  stock  yards 
and  buildings  until  they  are  known  to  be 
from  farms  where  disease  does  not  exist, 
and  the  clothing  of  the  new  hand  should 


^  ~n  athy  cattle 


For  Sale-  Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

5  and  6  months  old.  Price,  $40  each. 

VALLEY  FARM,  -  Freehold,  New  York 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  8ULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE.  3  to  8 

*»  months  old.  Grandsons  of  Admiral  Walker 
Pietertje.  E.  E.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Service  Bulls  kND0BI da,”1 wftVwcordi 

up  to  30  lbs.  Prices  moderate.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  V.  BUMP,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

SW IKrE 


Branford  Farms  Berkshires 

Headed  by  the  following  GREAT  BOARS  : 

LEE  PREMIERS  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
LEE  PREMIERS’  MASTERPIECE 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

We  are  now  offering  bred  and  open  sows — 
Service  boars  and  pigs,  both  sexes.  Buy  a 
sow  bred  to.  or  a  pig  by  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned.  Bred,  raised 
and  owned  by  Branford  Farms.  Daughtersof 
his  will  be  bred  to  Branford  Artful  Rival,  the 
boar  who  did  such  good  work  for  A.  J.  Love- 
joy  &  Son.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Specify 
your  desires,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
them.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood.  by u°sato f.a8 

Hoteware,  Spokane,  Wash.,  weighed  975  pounds,  under 
two  years  of  age.  A  yearling  boar  wo  sold  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  weighed  745  pounds,  in  breeding  condition. 
Young  boars  and  boar  pigs  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  II.  C  A  It.  II.  IIAItPF.NIUMJ,  Dundee,  N.V. 

Registered  Berkshire  Boars  and  Gilts oruflTeTi 

blo°d  lines.  Forced  to  Bell.  Write.).  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  he 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  1  probably  will  be  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  requirements,  they  will  have  been  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
Man  will  feel  at  home  and  have  his  mind  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  busy  season  comes. 

It.  Y.  BUCKLEY",  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn 

B  erKsliire  s 

Bargains  in  boats  all  ages;  sows  bred  or  open. 
Sept.  pigs.  $10.  Best  breeding,  type  and  quality. 

H.  M.  TEKWILL1GER,  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y, 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS— six  weeks 
old— sows.  $0;  boars,  $5.  Sow  s  from  last  spring’s 
litters.  $10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  V. 


Qorl/chira Dirro- Weaned ;  registered:  2  year  boar, 
Dei  KSIlllo  nga  gentle,  sure. $27).  Registered  Morgan 
stallion,  1300  lb.  work  mare;  sell  or  exchange.  Here¬ 
ford  cattle:  largest  herd  in  east.  Send  name  for 
special  <  >et.  announcement.  Marston  Farm.  Orford,  N  H. 

RCP  If  QHIR  Tke  long,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
DtrUVonliiLO  (4, -own  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bnznian,  Md. 


We  Have  Told  You 

in  former  issues  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  about  the  great  young  bull, 
King  Dollar,  yes  and  shown  his  pic¬ 
ture,  which,  although  it  shows  a 
mighty  nice  calf,  by  no  means  flat¬ 
ters  him.  He  is  a  show  bull  and  with 
a  son  of  the  $50,000  bull,  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Alcartra,  from  a  32-lb.  four- 
year-old  daughter  of  Pledge  Spofford 
Calamity  Paul,  features  the  entire  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  Davis  &  Jones  herd. 


About 


a  dozen  daughters  of  King  Ormsby  De 
Kol  Ivorudyke  together  with  him  make 
a  combination  that  will  do  you  some 
good.  He  is  a  show  bull  and  a  three- 
fourths  brother  to  the  $7,500  bull, 
King  Kornd.vke  Hengerveld  Ormsby, 
being  by  Sir  Korndyke  Hengerveld  De 
Kol  from  the  33-lb.  cow,  Gracie  De 
Kol  Ormsby. 

The  Four  Great  Days 
of  Sale 

also  include  nearly  half  of  Fay  & 
Cloyes  herd.  This  herd  is  headed  by 
a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and 
their  consignment  includes  several 
daughters  of  this  bull. 

King  Pontiac  Ambrosia  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  daughters  make  up  an 
extra  fine  consignment.  This  bull  is 
a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Where  Can  You 

fault  such  stock?  No  they  are  not 
all.  By  no  means,  simply  typical  of 
the  stock  that  is  offered. 

There  are  a  splendid  lot  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows,  but  animals  which  have  not 
reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

Daughters  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  with 
excellent  records. 

Daughters  of  some  of  the  breed’s 
best  bred  and  best  producing  sires. 

Granddaughters  of  famous  sires  and 
dams  you  all  know,  among  them  the 
largest  record  and  best  transmitting 
animals  known  to  the  dairy  world. 

In  fact, 


Find 


a  great  cow  or  sire  and  if  he  did  not 
originate  from  some  of  the  herds  rep¬ 
resented,  the  chances  are  he  is  strong¬ 
ly  bred  in  the  lines  that  make  up 
some  of  the  herds  from  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  making  up  these  sales  are  se¬ 
lected. 


A  Better 


BUY  YOUR  FEEDS  DIRECT  Aoskt 

Millfeeds,  Grain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten.  Ask  Prices. 

BARTLETT  CO.,  .  Jackson,  Mich. 


lot  of  cattle  can  not  be  found  than  in 
some  of  the  herds  which  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  these  sales,  for  they  have 
contained  and  still  contain  many  of 
both  the  past  and  present  World’s 
champions.  Think  the  matter  over 
and  you  will  decide  that  the  time  and 

Place  To  Buy  Holsteins 

is 

November  15-16,  1915 

Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

and 

November  17-18,  1915 

Holstein  Sale  Pavilion 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

All  animals  over  0  months  of  age 
will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  state  ap¬ 
proved  veterinarians. 

Earlville  is  but  4 2  miles  from  Syr¬ 
acuse.  You  cau  leave  Syracuse  in  the 
morning,  arriving  at  Earlville  in  time 
for  the  sale,  returning  at  night  after 
the  sale,  if  you  wish. 

Further,  we  will  arrange  that  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  two  sales  may  be 
shipped  in  the  same  carload. 

If  you  want  catalogs  of  these  sales, 
don’t  wait  until  you  are  too  late  and 
we  have  to  disappoint  you  but  write 
now. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc., 

Sale  Manager* 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


S  II  E  E 


RAM BOUILLETS  FOB  SAlE-cS,h^;1iSwi?™ 

and  Ewes  bred  directly  from  our  own  importation 
from  Baron  von  Homeyer.  Markham  &  Puller,  Avon,  N.Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  UMKteJS 

lett,  Dorset,  Lincoln.Cotswold  and  Cheviot  Rams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroe  and  Essex 
sows  and  boars,  all  ages.  Prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  S  SON,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  Ewes.  Best  of  breeding.  Prices  right. 

J.  A.  LEGERWOOI),  .  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshires  ChS£ 


and  ewes.  Good  ones 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.T. 


I 


F  you  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
or  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  “book¬ 
let”  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N  Y. 


TOR  SALE— 17  Choice  young  Registered  Shropshire 
*  Ewes,  Ewe  lambs,  Shropshire.  Hampshire  and  Ox¬ 
ford  Rams.  Moderate  prices.  E.  J.  COLBERT,  East  Chiiham,  N.T. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  a^sra^(1laewes  iam?.s 

for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS, Wilson,  N.Y. 

SALE-Registered  Hampshire  Ram  «“{ 

cockerels.  G.  Brundage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

SflLER-1 0  Extra  G°°d  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

H.  Wr.  ALLISON,  Route  No.  1,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Fifteen  thoroughbred  registered  Shropshire  ewes 

for  sale.  LYMAN  REED,  West  Winfield.  N.  Y. 


SES 


czz 

FOR  SALE— A  Very  Fine  SJTlu* 

lion — weight,  945  lbs.  For  further  particulars  write  to 

George  A.  McKeen,  Farmington  Falls,  Me. 


ONE  REGISTERED  PERChIrON  STALLION 

color,  grey;  weight.  1.700  lbs.:  age,  28  months.  This 
is  a  fine  show  horse  and  is  fit  to  head  a  band  of  good 
mares.  ARDMORE  FARM.  P.  0.  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Dogs  artel  Ferrets 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 


JN0.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London.  0. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE~('fTf°en9 

C.  D.  MURRAY,  -  R.  2,  New  London,  Ohio 

Porrofc  E  i  t  h  e  r  color,  large  or 

rerrclS  lor^7dlC  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H  Keefer  8  Co  .  Greenwich.  Ohio 

9  A  AH  CCDDCTC  FOR  SALE.  Finestock.  II- 
*5UUU  rLIvIvC.  1  O  lustrated  catalog  five 

cents.  Price  list  free. 
C.  M.  SAGKETT,  -  Dept.  R,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pnll'm  Dnno— The  intelligent,  kind.  Also  Blnod- 

UOIIIo  “Ups  jloun(js  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Fine  Airedale  Puppies  chMhire,c2iS 
Collie  Puppies  for  Sale 

W.  II.  OSTKAKDEK 


females  4  months  old.  $10.00. 
Cooper  IMuIiih,  N.  Y. 


pilr„.-pedigreed.  Price  moderate. 

Airedale  r ups  M.  von  ij{,hr,  Media,  Pa. 

AirpHalp  Tprripr«— ^'"ila  pups,  $10  ea>-h.  Excellent 
Aireudie  lerners  pedigree.  Eligible  to  register. 

J.GUYLESHER,  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


SWIKTEI 


0  l-C-’s&ChesterWhites 

All  ages,  from  choice  prolific  stock.  Registered 
pigs,  $1G  per  pair.  Send  for  reduced  price  list. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

QU/I M C — lOO  PUREBRED  O.  I.  CVS—  All  ages. 
On  I  n  C  j.  d.  Shelmidine  &  Sons,  Lorraine, N.Y. 

For  Sale- Registered  0. 1.  C.  PIGS 

$G  each.  Silver  Strain  Oxford  Sheep.  Ayrshire 
Cattle.  GEO.  M.  LEWIS,  Hornell,  New  York 


For  Sale-Duroc  Jerseys  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs_ami!l  fee 

males.  All  from  registered  sire  and  dam,  from  2 
to  12  weeks.  Stockhurst  Farm,  East  Meredith,  N  X. 


pedigree  Chester  Whites  8^kf 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  .  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


nilQflPC— Nice  pigs;  $14pair:  not  akin.  Ped.  Write 

UUlHIuo  SERENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  hoars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM.  JR. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


HERD  OF  MULE  FOOTS— Pigs  of  all  ages- 
BERKSHIRE  PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS.  Berkshire.  N.  Y- 


I  ARGE 
L.  RFRI 


Thoroughbred  Mule-Foots  „3H.  stuart.  Beacon,  n’y. 

For  SALE-DUROC  JERSEY  RED  BOARS 
weighing  over  200  lbs.  at  5  months  old. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  -  Cadiz,  Ohio 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.-”  ®  aedr8 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Sec’y,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  (L  ,  N.  V. 
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be  disinfected  before  be  handles  any  of 
the  stock,  even  if  he  is  known  to  come 
from  a  clean  farm.  As  vermin,  dogs, 
birds,  running  water,  manure,  feed  and 
like  products  of  farms,  also  carry  disease 
germs,  care  must  be  taken,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  guard  against  danger  from  these 
sources.  The  new-bought  cow.  and  every 
new-bought  animal,  should,  in  addition, 
be  quarantined  until  known  to  be  five 
from  contagious  disease.  By  these  meas¬ 
ures,  carefully  followed,  udder  diseases, 
among  other  ailments,  may  be  greatly  les¬ 
sened  upon  the  dairy  farm. 

The  next  matters  for  consideration  are 


Blood  in  Manure.  | 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  what  ! 
to  do  for  ray  young  stock?  I  have  lost 
two  heifers,  one  two-year-old,  one  one- 
year-old.  They  had  bloody  scours  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do  both  died,  sick 
about  one  week.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Anthrax  is  to  be  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  death.  It  is  a  contagious,  in¬ 
curable  and  fatal  disease.  A  few  ani¬ 
mals  recover.  It  is  contracted  on  low  wet 
pastures,  usually  after  a  heavy  rain  fol¬ 
lowing  prolonged  drought.  It  is  com-  | 
munieable  and  fatal  to  man  in  the  form 
of  “malignant  pustule”  commonly  con¬ 
tracted  when  skinning  a  carcass.  Flies 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

With  thirty  common  cow*,  eno.h  giving  3000 
pound;,  of  milk  per  year,  introduce  a  purebred 
registered  Holsiein  bull.  In  two  years  you  will  be 
milking  grade  Holsieins  yielding  with’  tirst  calf 
4,000  to  5,000  pounds.  In  5  years  you’ll  have  0000 
pound  cows  and  will  need  to  keep  only  fifteen  cows 
to  get  the  same  amount  of  milk.  In  seven  years, 
you’ll  have  8.000  lo  10,000  pound  cows  and  a  ten-cow 
nerd  will  produce  s.s  much  milk  as  your  thirty 
cows  do  now.  Quite  a  saving  in  labor,  feed  anil 
equipment  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  value  of 
your  cows  and  calves.  Investigate  the  big"Blaek- 
and-Whites.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton  Sec‘y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


“Meridale  Facts” 


147  cows  in  the  Meridale  Herd  average  7994  lbs.  milk, 
51S  lbs.  butter,  in  yearly  authenticated  test  work,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Register  of  Merit  rules  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  78#  of  them  qualified  for 
Class  AA.  indicating  that  they  performed  under  normal 
conditions  the  normal  functions  of  both  lactation  and 
motherhood. 

The  average  yearly  yield  of  tested  Meridale  Jerseys  has 
increased  1045  lbs.  milk,  104  lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  in  six 
years’  work. 

If  such  FACTS  interest  you,  wc  would  like  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  “Meridale  Facts”  for  1915.  Address: 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


cleanliness  of  the  stable,  the  udder  and 
the  milker.  Stable  floors  must  be  kept 
clean  to  avoid  germs,  and  as  fresh  air 
and  direct  sunlight  kill  germs  these  must 
have  free  entrance  in  every  sanitary 
stable.  Dirty  floors  contaminate  the 
teats  and  udder.  In  time  the  tip  of  a 
teat  becomes  sore,  and  that  sore  teems 
with  germs,  and  they  are  easily  carried 
from  it  into  the  udder.  The  milker’s 
hands  also  carry  such  germs  from  cow  to 
cow.  as  they  do  the  virus  of  cowpox  and 
of  contagious  mammitis.  If  one  picks 
the  scab  off  the  sore,  to  make  milking 
possible,  inflammation  spreads  and  the 
condition  aggravates.  Soon  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  a  milking  tube  and  the 
tube,  unless  carefully  sterilized  by  boiling 
for  15  minutes  or  more  each  time  before 
use,  is  certain  to  carry  the  germs  into  the 
udder,  causing  more  difficult  milking,  or 
closure  of  the  teat,  or  ruinous  mammitis. 
In  addition  to  cleanliness  of  the  stall 
floors,  and  that  should  include  the  use  of 
disinfectants,  limewash  of  land  plaster 
and  clean  bedding,  the  milker  must  keep 
his  hands  well  washed  and  his  finger  nails 
short,  else  he  will  be  likely  to  spread  dis¬ 
ease.  lie  will  be  most  likely  to  if  lu 
neglect  to  cleanse  the  udder  and  teats 
with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  before  he  starts 
to  milk.  That  always  should  be  done. 

If  a  sore  forms  on  the  end  of  a  teat 
soak  the  teat  twice  daily  in  a  warm  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  boric  acid,  then  swab 
the  sore  with  tincture  of  iodine  once 
daily,  and  be  careful  to  sterilize  the  milk¬ 
ing  tube,  if  one  must  be  used.  Milk  such 
a  cow  last,  and  always  isolate  any  cow 
that  has  anything  the  matter  with  her 
udder.  If  cowpox  starts,  isolate,  milk 
last,  wash  the  hands  before  milking  each 
cow,  and  treat  the  udder  as  follows : 
Twice  daily  wash  it  with  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  half  an  ounce  of  granular  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  a  quart  of  soft  water, 
and  each  night  apply  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  best  hay  rum  and  glycerine.  Tf 
any  sore  proves  obstinate  in  healing, 
swab  it  with  tincture  of  iodine  every 
other  day  and  twice  daily  paint  it  with 
glvcerite  of  tannin. 

If  growths  occur  far  up  in  a  teat  better 
dry  off  the  milk  flow.  If  they  are  near 
the  tip  of  the  teat  they  may  be  cut  out  by 
a  veterinarian,  or  he  may  slit  through 
them,  in  four  different  directions,  by 


may  carry  the  disease  to  horses.  Swine 
and  sheep  also  suffer  from  anthrax.  It 
is  a  disease  to  be  reported  to  the  State 
veterinarian,  who  will  take  charge  in  case 
an  outbreak  occurs.  Notify  him  at  once 
if  you  have  another  case.  Meanwhile 
keep  cattle  off  low  pastures,  if  you  have 
been  using  such.  Any  irritant  in  feed 
may  also  cause  blood  in  the  manure,  but 
such  cases  do  not  prove  so  rapidly  fatal. 

A.  s.  A. 


Thumps  in  Pigs. 

I  have  some  pigs  about  four  weeks  old,  ! 
which  I  am  losing ;  they  seem  to  be  short 
of  breath  ;  their  sides  go  in  and  out,  the 
mouth  sometimes  wide  open,  or  in  other 
words,  they  pant.  They  appear  soft ; 
along  toward  the  last  they  become  weak, 
also  reel,  and  soon  they  die-  Can  you  give 
me  some  idea  as  to  what  the  cause  is  and 
a  remedy  for  same?  Do  you  think  worms 
can  be  killed  in  pigs,  the  intestinal 
worms,  by  feeding  sulphur?  c.  E.  h. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  indicate  thumps,  which 
is  due  to  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise.  Allow  the  pigs  free  range.  Feed 
light  slop  and  in  it  mix  a  little  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  to  move  the  bowels  freely.  The 
badly  affected  pigs  probably  are  beyond 
hope.  Treatment  would  consist  in  giving 
a  physic  and  following  with  small  doses 
of  paregoric  to  stop  the  jerking.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  all  important.  The  disease  will 
not  attack  pigs  that  are  made  to  take 
plenty  of  exercise  every  day,  and  that  are 
fed  mixed  rations.  The  nursing  sow 
should  not  be  stuffed  on  corn,  or  fed  j 
heavily  on  any  rich  feed,  and  should  be  | 
made  to  take  abundant  exercise.  A.  S.  A.  j 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NERE^ 

Your  Time  4#  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontim-s  whose  Dam  lias  a  29,57  Record  and 
113.98  llis.  in  HU  days.  Nothing  tint  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Spring!,  Vt. 


QUALITY 

COD  QA|  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
■  Ull  wHLt  service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  617  lbs..  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14  daughters  witli  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  lias  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
''  e  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifercalvesfrom 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


40  HEAD  OF 

SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

at  auction  at  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co., 

Fa  TUESDAY,  OCT.  19,  1915 

head  of  high  grade  II ol- 
fresh  and  close  spring- 
heifers.  Sreg- 
cnlves  sired  by  a 
to  the  $25,000  hull. 

MEET  US' THERE 

REAGAN  BROS.,  TULLY,  N.Y. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
he  found.  SOME  FKES11,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stajr  and  see  them  milked. 

1(1  Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

1U  Heifer  calves,  6  months  old. 

2u  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Belt  Phone  14.  F.  S 


Mule  With  Indigestion. 

I  have  a  mule  that  has  apparently  been 
unwell  for  about  four  weeks  ;  refuses  grain, 
will  take  a  small  amount  of  bran  and  has 
appeared  abnormally  fond  of  salt ;  will 
eat  clover  hay.  He  has  eaten  the  rungs 
out  of  his  rack  and  bitten  off  pieces  of 
wood  elsewhere.  Ilis  nose  and  tip  of 
ears  always  have  fever.  For  the  last  two 
days  has  a  gathering,  or  sac,  between 
the  front  legs.  Ilis  legs  are  not  stocked, 
abdomen  quite  large,  bowels  loose.  Could 
it  he  Bright’s  disease?  d.  k.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  symptoms  indicate  indigestion  and 
the  mule  may  also  have  worms  or  disease 
of  the  liver.  Probably  he  has  been  over¬ 
fed  and  under-exercised.  Work  him  light¬ 
ly  or  enforce  abundant  exercise  every  day. 
Feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  good 
mixed  hay.  Night  and  morning  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
one  dram  of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica 
and  two  drams  of  fluid  extract  of  gentian 
root  in  a  little  water.  Increase  to  three 
such  doses  a  day  if  found  necessary. 

A.  s.  A. 


Reg-  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull,  $75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-ncre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

HILLHURST  FARM 


Ontario  Don  Pi ot  io~,)orn'  Sept. 30.1014. show 

unidnuuunrieije  Holstein;  more  than  half 
white :  ready  for  service.  ISire,  35.61  lb.  hull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  ilis.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  2(1  ordinary  hulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  yffiJg 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  nil  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Writo  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THIS  YATES  FARMS,  Orchurd  I’urk,  fl.Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ^bu^Va^e 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  F.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Hnlcipin  Snrviep  R  ti  II — <^iaiid<=ons  of  Pontiac,  Korn- 

noisiein  oBrvice  duii  dyKe  nnd  Kintr  >ot,is  (,,na 

to  I C  mo.  old.)  Tf  yon  arelooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


FOR  SALE 

THREE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

One,  two  and  four  y  ears  old.  Solid  color.  By  grand¬ 
son  of  "Champion  Flying  Fox” (Dawson's  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollar  bull).  Dams  are  among  very  best  cows. 
Mine  is  a  working  herd,  never  pampered  or  forced 
for  big  record.  In  our  comity  testing  association 
last  year  it  scored  the  highest  test  as  a  herd  and  for 
individual  cow.  Either  bull  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  most  exacting  buyer.  Farm  in  Rut¬ 
land  county,  Vt.  1  want  to  buy  a  good  young  bull. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
J.  K.  P.  FINE,  .  .  Troy,  N.  Y. 


■JERSE  YS- 

LflRGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  bulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
ft  splendid  St.  bamhert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


READY  FOR  ^FRV10E-pRICES  S7b  00  *°si50  oo 

ncHui  run  ockwiul  Rejj,isteredHolgtehlIin(, 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE.  N.  Y. 


FOR  PR0DUCTMN-BREED  up  N0T  D0WN- 

run  rnuuuuiiun  Registered  Jersey  hull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  andhighest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  003  Reusliaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  SS'rB'M-S! 

HEIFKH  CALVES—  FOR  SAL  E-  Prices  very  rennoimble. 

CIlAltLKS  <«.  KOSTP.lt,  Box  1 7K,  itlorristou  h,  Jvmpy 


For  Sale  3  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

1  Heifer  with  calf.  Very  cheap.  Fine  stock. 

CHAS.  HARMAN,  Supt.,  Hopeland  Est.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  GUERNSEY  _ 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cows  IViat  win  improve  your  Dairy? 

Write  for  f  ree  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

5  and  6  Months  Old 

Sire,  sonof  Masher’s  Sequel;  dams,  quali¬ 
fying  for  A.  K.  far  above  requirements. 

Lochevan  Farm,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  ftattle  and  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
nciciuiu  VdlUC  all  ages  ami  both  sexes  for  sale 
Ausable  Valley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Two-year-old.  $1011.  Two  .liny  hull  calves.  $25 

each.  FRANKLIN  FARMS,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auciienbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Andress 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F“r0  Yl’a! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenaiioo.  N.  Y. 

sale— High-Grade  Holstein  Heifers-^01^  “hs 

GEO.  DAVIDSON,  -  Annapolis,  Md. 


means  of  a  sterilized  teat  bistoury,  or  use 
a  sharp,  cone-shaped  instrument  to  pull 
downward  and  scrape  off  the  little 
growths.  Such  growths  often  cause  blood 
in  milk. 

If  a  cow  suddenly  has  an  attack  of  gar¬ 
get,  the  milk  of  one  quarter  changing  in 
quantity,  quality  and  consistency,  or 
changing  to  whey  containing  curds,  milk 
her  three  times  a  day.  after  placing  in 
quarantine,  and  at  least  twice  a  day  fo¬ 
ment  the  udder  with  hot  water  for  half 
an  hour  and  massage  at  the  same  tim<> ; 
then  rub  well  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
each  of  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and 
belladonna  leaves  and  six  parts  of  warm, 
melted  lard,  or  sweet  oil.  Internally  give 
a  physic  first,  such  as  a  pound  of  epsom 
salts  in  three  pints  of  warm  water,  and 
follow  with  a  tablespoonful  each  of  pow¬ 
dered  poke  root  and  powdered  saltpeter  in 
water  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case.  If  the  udder 
remains  enlarged  and  hard  rub  it  twice 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
mercurial  ointment  and  soft  soap  or  lard, 
and  if  that  fails  use  full  strength  mercu¬ 
rial  ointment  once  daily.  Most  can  be 
done  for  a  garget  case  in  the  first  48  hours 
of  treatment.  If  the  trouble  becomes 
chronic  the  affected  quarter  will  prove  un¬ 
profitable  and  the  cow  might  as  well  be 
sold  to  the  butcher. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.  C. 


IflERES  MORE  MONEY  •«  CALVES 


Don’t  sell 
the  calf  for  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  short¬ 
ly  after  birth.  It  will 
bring  you  five  times  its  feed  cost 
if  you  raise  it  on  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
to  veal  size,  or  for  baby  beef. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  cheaper  than  skim  milk  and 
very  much  better,  because  it  contains  the  fat-making 
element  which  has  been  removed  from  skim  milk. 


RAISED  ON 

Sucrene 

calf 

MEAL 


Sucrene  Calf  Meal— the  Most 
Perfect  Substitute  forWhole  Milk 


The  result  of  long  continued  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  and  experimenting 
— prepared  with  greatest  care.  Contains 
important  ingredients  often  omitted  from  com¬ 
mercial  calf  meals,  li  is  a  complete  ration  for  the  young 
calf— enables  you  to  save  all  the  cow’s  milk. 


Composed  of  Linseed  Meal  and  Blood 
Meal  which  supply  a  high  percentage  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein;  Bone  Meal  to  build  up  the 
frame  of  the  rapidly  growing  young  animal; 
Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  which  supply  the 
easily  digestible  sugar;  desiccated  skim  milk,  etc. 


Guaranteed  Analysis:  20  p.  c.  protein,  5  p.c.  fat,  3  p.e.  fibre,  55  p.c.  carbohydrate*.  Note  the  Mutually  low  Per  cent  of  fibre. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Prevents  Scours 


FREE  BOOK  on  Calf  Raising 

Written  by  experts.  Largely 
devoted  to  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  suceesful  calf  raising. 
Tells  about  the  Care  of  Young 
Calves  at  Birth;  Weaning  the 
Calf;TeachingtheCalf  toDrink; 
How  to  Feed  the  Calf;  Diseases 
of  Calves  and  How  to  Prevent 
and  Cure  Them:  Dehorning 
Young  Calves;  How  to  Prevent 
a  Bad  Habit,  etc.  You  will  find 
this  book  very  valuable.  Free. 


The  only  Calf  Meal  that  contains  Blood  Meal,  which,  be¬ 
sides  being  high  in  protein  content,  is  also  the  best  bowel  cor¬ 
rective  known  to  science. 

Easy  to  prepare,  easy  to  feed.  The  calf  enjoys  it  and  grows 
rapidly  into  money  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  whole  milk  feed. 
Let  us  send  you  a  100  lb.  trial  sack,  price  only  $3,  freight  paid. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  today  and  enclose  $3,  check 
or  money  order,  for  a  100  lb.  sack  of  Calf  Meal.  You  can  make 
no  better  investment. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Sucrene  Calf  Meal,  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed, 
Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed,  Sucrene  Hog  Meal,  Sucrene  Poultry 
Feeds,  AmcoFat  Maker  (for  b  Leers) — ahmoney  savers  and  profit  makers. 

American  Milling  Company, 

Sucrene  Station  5.  Peoria,  Illinois 


American  Milling;  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  5  ,  Peoria,  111. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  illus-  i 
trated  Free  Book  telling  how  to  raise  calves  J 
successfully  and  profitably. 

■ 

■ 

My  Nan m . . . 

■ 

■ 

P.O . . . State . .  J 

My  Dealer . . . . . . .  ■ 

I 
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THE  RURAL 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Practical  Dairy  Ration. 

Wo  have  a  herd  of  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  grades.  What  grains  should  we  feel 
to  get  best  results?  We  have  plenty  of 
silage  made  from  well-matured  cow  peas 
and  corn,  load  for  load ;  can  get  dried 
brewers’  grains  cheap,  also  feed  molasses. 
I  would  like  to  know  bow  much  ground 
grain  we  ought  to  feed  and  kind,  with 
the  silage.  We  also  have  plenty  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  A.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

You  have  the  foundation  for  an  excel¬ 
lent  dairy  ration  in  your  silage  made  from 
well-matured  corn  and  cow  peas,  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  With  these  feeds  grown  on  the 
farm  you  can  produce  milk  and  butter  at 
a  much  lower  cost  than  would  be  the  case 
if  all  feed  had  to  be  purchased.  I  would 
recommend  feeding  the  silage  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening,  with  a  light  feed  of 
Alfalfa  at  noon,  just  what  will  be  eaten 
up  clean  in  about  half  an  hour.  The 
grain  ration  may  be  mixed  as  follows : 
Five  pounds  dried  brewers’  grains,  one 
pound  cottonseed  meal,  two  pounds  corn- 
meal.  two  pounds  molasses.  The.  grains 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  while  dry, 
then  the  mo,-ss''S  should  be  diluted  with 
water  so  it  will  mix  easily  with  the  grain. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
feeds  and  fed  after  the  silage,  or  with  it, 
as  is  most  convenient,  varying  the  quan¬ 
tity  for  each  cow  according  to  her  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements  and  the  amount  of 
milk  she  is  giving.  One  pound  of  the 
grain  mixture  for  every  three  pounds  of 
milk  a  cow  gives  is  usually  about  right 
for  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  C.  S.  G. 


Dry  Meal  or  Slop. 

Would  you  feed  mixure  of  cornmeal, 
cottonseed  meal  and  wheat  bran  to  cows 
dry  or  sloppy  to  get  most  butter  fat  per 
amount  fed?  f.  s.  w. 

Tennessee. 

Tt.  is  not  possible  to  alter  the  per  cent, 
of  butter  fat  in  milk  by  making  changes 
or  variations  in  the  rations  fed  to  the 
cows.  It  is  possible  to  increase  the 
amount  of  milk,  and  maintain  the  persis¬ 
tency  of  the  animals  by  feeding,  a  ration 
containing  sufficient  food  units  in  proper 
proportions ;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  the  butter  fat  pro¬ 
duction  or  test  depends  upon  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  individuals  in  the  herd,  and 
that  they  are  gifted  by  nature  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  containing  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  butter  fat,  and  that  .man’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  changing  this  production  is  not 
effective.  A  grain  ration  of  500  pounds 
cornmeal,  200  pounds  cottonseed  meal  and 
100  pounds  wheat  bran  would  be  a  very 
useful  mixture  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  and 
should  be  fed  dry  and  not  in  sloppy  form. 
The  succulence  should  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  silage,  moistened  beet  pulp  or  for¬ 
age  crops,  and  the  roughage,  preferably, 
should  be  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  One 
pound  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  and  giving  the 
cow  in  addition  what  silage  and  roughage 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish,  will,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  give  better  results.  F.  c.  M. 


Sows  Eat  Pigs. 

I  am  troubled  by  my  old  sows  eating 
their  pigs.  I  keep  them  most  of  the  time 
on  mixed  feed  mixed  with  cold  water.  Can 
you  give  me  a  ration  to  feed  them  on  be¬ 
fore  farrowing  that  would  stop  this  habit? 

Massachusetts.  J.  D. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  brood,  sow  will  eat 
her  pigs  at  farrowing  time  if  she  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  sufficient  food  containing  food 
nutrients  in  the  right  proportions.  Very 
often  the  care-taker  of  a  brood  sow  kills 
her  with  kindness ;  that  is,  just  before 
farrowing  he  increases  her  ration  or  in¬ 
creases  its  palatability  by  changing  the 
proportions,  and  as  a  result  the  sow  over¬ 
eats;  her  udders  become  enlarged  and  fev¬ 
erish  ;  she  evidences  a  nervous  disposition, 
and  as  result  she  tramples  and  eats  her 
pigs.  Exercise  is  fundamental,  and  brood 
sows  should  not  be  confined  in  small  or 
strange  quarters  at  farrowing  time.  The 
ration  should  be  reduced  rather  than  in¬ 
creased,  the  material  thinned  down  with 
either  water  or  skim-milk,  and  we  find  it 
an  advantage  to  put  a  tablespoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  in  her  feed  daily  for  three  or 
four  days  before  the  brood  sow  is  expected 
to  farrow.  Again,  oftentimes  a  lack  of 
the  proper  amount  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  ration  causes  this  craving  and  excite¬ 
ment.  Charcoal,  salt,  bonemeal  and  rock 
phosphate  should  be  mixed  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  and  kept  before  the  breeding  ani¬ 
mal  at  all  times.  A  very  good  ration  for 
a  brood  sow  previous  to  and  after  far¬ 
rowing  would  be  as  follows:  100  pounds 
cornmeal,  40  pounds  wheat  middlings  or 
Red  Dog  flour,  12  pounds  tankage,  10 
pounds  oilmeal,  two  pounds  bone  meal. 
Feed  this  in  the  form  of.  a  slop  about  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk,  reducing  its 
consistency  as  the  date  of  farrowing  ap¬ 
proaches.  We  have  found  it  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  keep  Alfalfa  hay  before  brood 
sows  at  all  times,  and  as  we  reduce  the 
grain  ration  we  find  them  eating  more  of 
the  Alfalfa,  and  since  it  contains  an 
abundance  of  protein  and  ash,  is.  bulky 
and  at  the  same  time  palatable,  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  such  feeding.  We 
have  never  used  the  brand  of  mixed  feed 
mentioned,  and  in  general  we  find  it  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  rely  upon  x-eady-mixed 


feeds  for  our  rations  for  live  stock.  It  is 
more  profitable  and  more  economical  to 
use  home-grown  products,  and  in  case  it 
is  necessary  to  purchase  feeds,  it  is  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  such  feeds  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  rather  than  to  purchase,  as  often¬ 
times  prevails,  a  mixed  feed  containing  a 
mass  of  undesirable  and  undigestible  ma¬ 
terial  that  could  not  be  marketed  if  the 
purchaser  had  any  idea  of  what  he  was 
buying.  F.  c.  minkler. 


The  Babcock  Test. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  dairy¬ 
men  are  as  familiar  with  the  Babcock  test 
as  the  average  gardener  is  with  the  hoe, 
and  therefore,  no  one  seems  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  describe  the  apparatus  or 
tell  how  to  use  it.  During  the  year  we 
have  many  requests  from  farmers  to  tell 
what  a  Babcock  test  is — what  it  is  used 
for  and  how  to  operate  it.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  things  where  those  who  use 
the  test  continuously  appear  to  think  that 
everyone  ought  to  know  all  about  it. 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  at 
Stillwater  has  now  issued  Bulletin  107, 
which  describes  this  Babcock  test  fully, 
illustrates  the  apparatus  and  makes  a 
very  good  statement  of  the  whole  thing 
in  a  simple  and  understandable  form. 
While  this  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
great  majority  of  dairymen,  there  are  still 
many  of  them  who  would  be  glad  to  get 
just  this  plain  kind  of  instruction. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Holstein  Sale,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
15-10. 

Shorthorns,  F.  F.  &  C.  R.  Pemberton, 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  Oct.  19. 

Shorthorns,  .7.  I,.  Reece,  New  Provi¬ 
dence,  Iowa,  Oct.  20. 

The  Lenawee  Countv  2d  Sale,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  Oct.  22,  1915. 

Shorthorns,  Elmar  Mavne,  Galena,  Ill., 
Oct.  28. 

Shorthorns,  Thos.  Brown  &  Son  and 
Wm.  Klett  &  Son,  Ollie.  Iowa,  Nov.  10. 

The  7th  Consignment  Sale,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  15-16,  1915. 

The  first  Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y..  Nov.  17-18. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

Holsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  15-16. 

Guernseys,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 


A  New  England  woman  tells  of  dis¬ 
covering  her  new  cook  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  gazing  at  an  aquarium  with  much 
interest.  “Well,  Mary,”  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house  in  a  kindly  tone,  “what  do 
you  think  of  them?”  “Sure,  they’re  love¬ 
ly,”  said  the  girl.  “Will  ye  belave  me, 
mum,  but  this  is  the  first  toime  in  me 
loife  I  iver  see  red  herrings  alive  befoi’e.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them — they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

_ 


NEW-YORKER 


i 


ROBERTS’ 

COLIC  DRENCH 


Your  horse  kicks  at  his  stomach — paws — lies  down — gets 
up — lies  down — rolls  over  on  his  back.  Make  sure  it’s 
colic.  Do  something  quick !  You  can  save  his  life  if  you 
are  ready  with  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Colic  Drench  to  liquefy 
the  poisonous  gases,  stimulate  the  paralyzed  bowels  and 
allay  the  pain.  Get  it,  have  it  ready  in  the  stable.  Learn 
when  to  drench,  how  to  drench,  by  studying  the 
“Practical  Home  Veterinarian. “ 

Dr.  Roberts’  Physic  Ball  and  Horse  Tonic  prevent  constipation  and  keep 
bowels  open.  Do  for  horses  on  dry  feed  what  nature  does  for  horses  on. 
pasture.  One  Physic  Ball  equals  a  month  of  grass. 

Fever  Paste  acts  on  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  overcomes  dis¬ 
temper,  fever,  colds,  etc.  White  Liniment,  Gall  Balm,  Heave  Powder, 
Healing  Powder,  Antiseptic  Poultice,  Antisepto,  Breeding  Tonic  and  Stok- 
vigor  should  be  on  your  stable  shelf. 

Special  Sample  Offer — STOKVIGOR,  10c 

For  healthy,  better  conditioned  stock.  Send  10c 
and  receive  trial  package — -enough  to  feed  cow  or 
horse  2  weeks.  Makes  stock  eat,  digest  and  do 
better.  This  is  a  special  testing  offer.  Be  sure  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Enclose  dime  or  stamps. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts’  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at  your 
drug  store — nearly  4000  dealers  in  U.  S.  If  you  do 
not  have  the  184-page  "Practical  Home  Veterina¬ 
rian,”  treating  all  diseases  of  all  live  stock,  enclose 
25c  and  receive  both  book  and  sample  by  mail. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


S 


RAISE 

YOUR 

CALVES 


WITH  ■ 

Biffmm 

CALF  MEAL 


Raise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  orbutter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
itsfeed.by  raisingiton 

Blaicfa  ford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  WIilk  Equal  | 

Yon  get  100  gallons  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  of  I 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costa  you  only  one-fourtb  I 
aa  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  last  and  well. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  composed  of  tho  elements 
the  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  it3  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubleo  and 
other  ills  due  to  improper  milk  substitutes. 

Blatchford'a  Pig. Meal  insures  quick,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time,  without  setback  or  fallingoff. 

^  Write  us  for  our  Free 

Book  on  “How  to  Rasise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  Without  Milk.** 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

,  A347  Madison  St.,  W.uk.gan,  111.  | 

L.  C.  Beard. ,  Hagers -  j 

town,  Md.,  writes:  “1 
can  say  B'atch ford's 
_  w  Calf  Meal  will  pay 

anyone  100  Pet.  that 
•*  “***  has  calves  to  raise. 


5  AMERICAN 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned 

_  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog-  Address  cn 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ua.kbZge.  n'y. 


New  Separator 
New  Low  Price 


^0  Galloway's  Newest  Sanitary 
Cream  Separator  now  on  the 
.market!  Its  perfect  mechanical  de¬ 
sign,  smooth,  oval,  sanitary  sur¬ 
faces  and  built-in  satisfaction 
make  it  biggest  value  ever  offer¬ 
ed.  This  new  separator  is  made  so 
good  in  our  own  factories  that  I 
will  send  it  anywhere  for  a  ninety-day 
test  against  any  make  or  kind  at  any 
price  and  LET  YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE.  Bath 
in-oil  lubrication,  separating  discs  not  fasten 
,  ed  together,  easy  to  clean,  self  centering  neck 
bearings,  low  speed  prank,  surplus  over  the 
rated  mcimming  capacity  all  mean  that 
>  you  should  not  buy  an  v  separator  un 
til  you  first  learn  all  about  this  new 
separator  I  am  just  putting  on  the 
market.  A  postal  gets  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  the  big  Galloway  catalog. 

Separators  shipped  from  Chicago. 

[  Waterloo,  Kansas  City  Council 
k  Bluffs  or  Minneapolis. 

WM,  GALLOWAY  CO, 

^Box  273,  Waterloo,  lowi 


Don  t  Gut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

TPAOE  MARK  REG.U.S;PAT.  OFF. 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR. .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  For  Boils.  Bruises.  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins.  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  *2  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  more  if  you  write 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*! 


MINERAL1 


muse 

over 


HEAVER 
MPOUND 


Booklet 
Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG’S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  aud  ,blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  £.  Klndig,  Jr,,  Itemed/  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Fhil*. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  _ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running? 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

£er  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
.rger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days’ Free  Trial  STOfiSS* 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory’  *  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  1 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold— “Rural  New-Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Oct.  8,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 


pounds 

less. 

3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

Oct.  . 

....$1.70 

$1.85  1 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  . 

_  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2. 10 

Dec.  . 

_  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.-10 

Jan.  . 

_  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Fob.  . 

_  1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

March 

_  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTTER 

Prices  have  advanced  two  cents  on  the 
upper  grades  of  creamery  and  dairy. 
With  the  coming  of  cooler  weather  and 
the  return  of  vacationers  to  the  city,  the 
demand  has  increased,  and  considerable 
storage  is  being  worked  out.  Some  ex¬ 
port  business  is  noted,  though  prices  are 
rather  high  to  encourage  much  business 
in  this  line,  and  suitable  steamer  space 
is  scarce  and  uncertain. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  29 >^j@  3(1 

Extra,  92  score  .  2S)4®  29 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  26 

Lower  Grades .  21  ®  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  2S  @  2S Ha 

Common  to  Good .  21  @  25 

Ladles  . 19  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  17  ®  21 

Process  .  21  @  21 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  26  cents. 

Philadel nhia.  western  creamery.  29  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  28^. 

Chicago  creamery.  24@27. 

Kansas  City,  24@26. 

CHEESE. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  one- 
fourth  cent  on  the  better  grades  of  whole 
milk,  but  business  is  only  moderate  in 
volume,  and  price  cutting  is  common 
where  stock  must  be  cleared  out.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  up-State  sections  indicate 
excellent  producing  conditions,  and  a 
high  quality  in  the  cheese  now  offered. 


W hole  M ilk,  State  specials .  1514®  15M 

Average  fancy  .  14  @  149i 

Under  grades .  12  ®  13 

Daisies,  best .  15  @  15^4 

Young  Americas .  15^@  15% 

Skims,  special .  ..  11  ®  12 

Pair  to  good .  7  ®  9 


PRIMARY  MAItKETS. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1514&H. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  13K@14. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  I3J4@14. 

EGGS 

New-laid  are  scarce  and  two  cents 
higher.  Eggs  gathered  by  country  stores 
must  be  classed  as  uncertain  rather  than 
strictly  fresh.  Some  of  them  may  be, 
and  some  the  findings  in  “stolen”  nests 
or  held  at  the  producers  in  an  unsuitable 
place — too  warm  or  in  a  damp  and 
moldy  smelling  spot.  A  good  many  ship¬ 
pers  appear  to  think  that  a  few  off 
grades  can  be  put  in  a  case  without  be¬ 
ing  noticed.  This  is  not  true.  No  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  made  to  the  shipper  but 
the  price  returned  will  be  according  to 
quality,  and  note  made  of  the  shipper  as 
a  good  man  to  look  out  for. 


W  hite.  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  48  ®  50 

Medium  to  good .  35  ®  45 

Mixed  colors,  best .  36  ®  38 

Common  to  good.  . .  24  @  28 

Storage,  best,  .  24  @  26 

Common .  19  @  22 


St.  Louis,  gathered.  19@21. 
Chicago,  23@24t6. 
Kansas  City,  2U@23. 
Indianapolis,  lud.,  21@22. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Receipts  are  in  surplus  of  current 
needs  and  two  to  three  cents  lower  on 
most  stock  except  choice  fowls. 


® 

15 

16 

($ 

12 

.  15 

@ 

19 

Geese . 

@ 

16 

Chicago.  Chickens  13@13J 4 
Kansas  City.  13@15. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Roasting  chickens,  fowls,  and  choice 
small  broilers  are  rather  scarce,  but  bus¬ 
iness  is  light  and  very  little  price  change 


noted. 

Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . •...  20  ®  21 

Common  to  good .  14  ®  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . .  24  ®  26 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  ®  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50  @  60 

Roasters  .  23  ®  25 

Fowls . 14  &  IS 

Spring  Ducks . 17  ®  1"M 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  3  75 


WOOL. 

The  market  is  unsettled,  and  some  cuts 
from  former  prices  made,  though  on  the 
whole  values  remain  unchanged.  Recent 
sales  at  Boston  have  been  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 


washed  Delaine,  26  to  27 ;  half  blood,  31 
to  32 ;  three-eighths  blood,  36  to  36% ; 
Ohio  half  blood  combing,  33  to  34 ;  De¬ 
laine,  30. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Receipts  of  steers  larger  and  market 
generally  dull.  Calves  weak  and  lower. 
Sheep  and  lambs  selling  at  about  pre¬ 
vious  figures,  some  Canada  bringing  $9. 


Native  Steers . .  6  00  @9  40 

Bulls .  4  75  ®  6  25 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @13  20 

Culls .  7  00  @8  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00  @5  75 

Lambs  .  7  00  @  9  35 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  60 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

Pgii 

Red  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


7  90  @8  00 
5  90  @  6  00 

5  60  @  5  70 

6  65  @6  70 

4  90  @5  00 

5  20  @  5  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Fancy  apples  of  such  varieties  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Jonathan  have  continued  sell¬ 
ing  at  $4  to  $4.50,  but  medium  grades 
and  ordinary  quality  kinds  average  low¬ 
er.  Some  shipments  are  sent  to  commis¬ 
sion  dealers  accompanied  by  a  letter  in¬ 
timating  in  tone  the  shipper’s  expectation 
that  the  fruit  will  sell  for  less  than  it  is 
worth,  and  that  he  will  get  the  raw  end 
of  the  deal.  It  is  a  mistake  to  write 
such  a  letter  in  the  hope  of  spurring  the 
commission  man  up  to  get  a  better  price. 
No  one  likes  to  be  nagged — not  even  a 
commission  man.  The  good  will  of  an 
honest  dealer  is  worth  having  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  old  saying  about 
the  good  and  ill  will  of  a  dog,  if  one  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  send  goods  to  one 
of  that  type.  The  peach  rush  is  over,  the 
two  heaviest  days  bringing  less  than  50 
cars,  as  compared  with  125  previously. 
Prices  have  held  to  about  the  same  fig¬ 
ure  as  last  week,  as  the  demand  is  light¬ 
er.  Pears  are  bringing  high  prices  when 
choice,  Seckel  up  to  $8 ;  Bartlett,  $5 ; 
Sheldon,  $4.50 ;  and  Bose  and  Anjou,  $4. 
But  these  figures  are  above  the  average 
of  sales. 


A  pples— Duchess,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

N.  W  Greening,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

Alexander,  bbl .  2  50  @4  25 

Gravenstein .  2  00  @4  00 

Blush  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Wealthy  .  2  00  @4  25 

Fall  Pippin .  2  00  @  3  75 

Twenty-ounce  .  2  00  @  3  25 

McIntosh  .  2  50  @  4  75 

Jonathan  .  3  00  @  4  75 

Greening  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Baldwin .  2  00  @3  00 

King .  2  00  @4  00 

Culls,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

FI  irs.  qt . 4  @  12 

Grapes.  181b  case .  40  @  75 

41b.  bkt. .  .  8  @  10 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  20  @  36 

\4  bu.  bkt .  40  @  60 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  2  50  @5  00 

Clapp  bbl .  2  50  @  4  60 

Seckel,  bbl .  5  00  @  8  00 

Bose .  2  50  @  4  50 

Anjou  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Sheldon .  3  00  @  4  00 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt .  30  @  50 

State,  24  qt.  carrier .  50  @  90 

State,  bu.  bkt .  65  @  90 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  60  @  2  00 

Chicago.  Apples,  bbl.,  2  00@3  25. 

St.  Louis,  1  50@2  50 
Pittsburg,  2  00'tt4  60. 

Cincinnati.  2  00@3  50. 

Buffalo.  2  00@4  00. 

Boston,  2  00@4  00. 


VEG  ETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  higher,  some  Long  Island 
having  brought  $2.75  per  barrel,  and 
Maine  nearly  as  much.  Onions  going  at 
all  sorts  of  prices,  owing  to  irregular 
quality.  Sound  desirable  .stock  is  held 
above  $1  per  bushel.  Cauliflowers  in 
large  supply  and  lower  except  for  fancy. 
Lima  beans  very  dull.  Lettuce  and  Ro- 
maine  running  pool-. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  35  @  2  50 

Jersey  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Maine  .  2  25  @  2  40 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @100 

Southern,  bbl..  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Beets,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8  @  13 

Carrots,  bbl  .  75  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Cabbage.  100  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket  . .  25  @  75 

3  doz.  late _ ....  .  50  @  1  50 

Onions.  Orange  Co..  100  lb.  bag  .  1  00  <§)  1  75 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  75  @  2  60 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1  60  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Peas,  bu .  75  @2  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  60  @  1  00 

Celery,  doz .  25  @  40 

Okra,  >4  bu . 1  25  @2  26 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  60 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1  50  @  5  00 

Squash,  bbl .  75  @125 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  50  @  1  26 

Egg  Plants,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box . . .  75  @2  00 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl.,  1  20@1  40. 
Cincinnati,  1  25@1  50. 
Pittsburg,  1  30®  1  90. 
Denver,  1  00@1  10, 
Indianapolis,  1  25@1  50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Supplies  are  large  and  market  weak 
except  on  the  highest  grades. 


Hay.  new,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  ... 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

8traw,  Rye, . 

...21  50 

@24  00 
@22  00 
@19  00 
@17  00 
@15  00 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 

Middlings . 

Red  Dos'  . 

. .  .34  00 

@27  (10 
@34  00 
@36  00 
@34  00 

Corn  meal . 

GRAIN 

Prices  on  wheat  have  been  advanced 
seven  to  10  cents  because  of  heavy  specu¬ 
lative  buying.  Corn  and  oats  slightly 
higher  and  cash  demand  active. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new. .  1  20  @ 


No.  2.  Red,  new  .  127  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  72  @  73 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  90  @  5  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  38  @  40 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00  @  1  05 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  50  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  34  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  ®  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  33 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  I  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  18  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  3  @  6 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  2  @  5 

Sweet  corn,  doz .  15  @  20 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  8 

Muskmelons.  each .  5  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck  .  40  @  50 


Receipts  at  New  York  for  nine  days 
ending  October  6:  Butter,  lbs.,  5,596,- 
740 ;  eggs,  doz.,  3,213,060 ;  cotton,  bales, 
71,100 ;  apples,  bbls.,  132,955 ;  potatoes, 
bbls.,  105,117;  onions,  bu.,  59,536;  oats, 
bu.,  1,632,400 ;  rye,  bu.,  199,000 ;  wheat, 
bu.,  3,867,669;  hay,  tons,-  12,176;  straw, 
tons,  440. 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  latest  figures  indicate  a  wheat 
yield  of  1,002,029,000  bushels;  corn,  3,- 
026,159,000 ;  oats,  1,517,478,000 ;  rye, 
44,179,000;  barley,  236,682,000;  buck¬ 
wheat,  16,738,000 ;  potatoes,  368,151,- 
000  bushels;  apples,  71,632,000  bushels; 
hay,  80,983,000  tons. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ‘ ’square  deal.”  See  guarpiuee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


S®  HOG  OILER 

Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30Days’  FREE  Trial 


DUin- 

facte 

Pens 

and 

Yards 


Only  Oiler  made  without 
valves,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can't  clog:,  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar¬ 
anteed  6  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 

Kills  lice;  keeps  pens  and 
yards  disinfected.  Order  one 
or  more  on  free  trial  today. 

Send  No  Money 

I  pay  freight  and  send 
one  gallon. of  Medicated 
Oil  free  w'th  each  post. 
Test  them  80  days  on  your 
i  farm— then  pay  if  pleased. 
If  not,  return  at  mv  ex- 
^jnso.  You  take  no  risk.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Folder  sent 
free  on  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pros’t 

ROWE  MFG.  CO..  713  Liberty  St.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


GET  MORE  MONEY  FROM 


Your 

Work 


Oet  more  milk  and  more  eggs,  make 
the  pigs  grow  faster — save  time, 
work  and  feed  in  100  ways  with  a 

44  FARMERS’  FAVORITE” 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  every 
few  weeks.  30  days  free  trial  proves 
it.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Burns 
any  fuel.  25  to  100-gal.  capacity. 
Four  sizes  between.  Our  free  liter¬ 
ature  will  tell  you  how  to  save 
money  every  day  in  ‘the  year. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

62-76  Owego  Si.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


To  Fur  Shippers. 

As  the  season  for  shipment  of  raw 
furs,  ginseng,  etc.,  is  at  hand,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  all  such  shipments 
should  be  ordered  “held  separate”  until 
advised  as  to  price  receiver  will  pay  for 
the.  goods.  If  the  price  offered  is  not 
satisaetory  then  the  shipper  can  order 
the  goods  returned  or  turned  over  to 
some  other  house.  This  plan  will  avoid 
any  possibility  of  controversy  between 
the  shipper  and  receiver. 


Sept.  30.  All  late  potatoes  through 
here  blighted,  and  are  beginning  to  rot. 
Crop  about  one-half.  Beans,  where  pods 
touched  ground,  sprouted  in  pods.  Very 
little  wheat  sowed  yet,  too  wet.  e.  w.  s. 

Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

$5  per  ton. 

Griffin  Lumber  Go.,  Box  8,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ACORN  COW  BOWLS 


Absolutely  Sanitary,  The  only  bowl 
for  up  *  to  -  date  barn  equipment. 

This  horse  and  cow  bowl  flu  a  lies  it¬ 
self.  No  wet  stable  floors.  No  valve 
in  bottom  to  plug  up.  No  regulating 
tank  to  rust  out.  No  feed  or  water 
remains  In  bowl.  Can  be  placed  at 
any  height.  Write  for  Catalog. 

METAL  SHINGLE  CO, 

117  Oregon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS— Arthur  E.  Paige.  714  Walnut  st.,  Phila  ,  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  engineer;  registered  patent  at¬ 
torney;  established  here  30  years;  inventions  developed; 
patents,  trade-marks,  copyright*  secured  and  litigated  any¬ 
where;  rejected  applications  prosecuted;  preliminary  advice  free. 


Your  Last 

Chance  to 


Send  Us  Your  Name  Today 

If  you  want  a  beautiful  Shetland  Pony  and  a  buggy,  harness,  saddle  and  bridle  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  and  you  may 
be  the  lucky  winner  of  this  wonderful  pony  outfit  which  we  will  give  to  some  boy  or  girl  as 
a  reward  for  advertising  our  paper.  We  have  told  you  before  about  our  offer  but  this  is 
positively  the  last  time  and  if  you  want  to  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  boy  or  girl 
for  “Glory”  and  her  outfit  send  us  your  name  and  address  now. 

We  Have  Awarded  326  Ponies 

The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club  is  the  largest  club  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  already  it 
has  given  326  ponies  and  outfits  as  prizes  to  lucky  boys  and  girls.  We  did  not  know  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  these  children  until  they  sent  us  their  names  and  addresses.  Your  turn  can  be  next, 
but  first  you  must  send  us  your  name  so  we  can  tell  you  all  about  our  Pony  Club  and  how  we 
are  going  to  send  “Glory”  and  her  outfit  with  all  charges  paid  to  you  or  some  other  lucky  win¬ 
ner.  Don’t  delay  but  do  as  our  other  lucky  pony  winners  did  and  mail  the  coupon  right  away. 

Sure  of  a  Prize 

Every  single  boy  and  girl  who  joins  our  Pony  Club  will  receive  a  suitable  prize.  Be¬ 
sides  Shetland  Ponies  we  have  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  other  prizes  that  we  give  to  good 
Club  Members.  It  does  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  join  this  club  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write 
your  name  on  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us.  You  may  paste  it  on  the  back  of  a  one 
cent  post  card  or  put  it  in  a  letter. 

As  soon  as  we  hear  from  you  we  will  write  and  tell  you  all  about  our  Pony  Club — the  most 
wonderful  boys’  and  girls’  Club  in  the  world  and  about  your  chance  to  win  the  finest  prize  of 
all,  “Glory”  and  her  complete  Outfit. 


Cut  on  This  Line  and  Mail  Today 


The  Farmer’s  Wife  Pony  Club, 

63  Webb  Bldg., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  at  once  pictures  of  "Glory”  and  her  outfit  and  the  names  of  the  326  chil¬ 
dren  to  whom  you  have  given  ponies.  I  want  “Glory”  or  another  pony. 

MY  NAME . . . 

POST  OFFICE . 

STATE . R.  F.  D . 

This  coupon  counts  towards  “Glory”  and  other  prizes. 


Be  sure  to 
Address 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB  Il’S&f. 


63  Webb  Bldg., 
’  Minn. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Herds  Free  from  Tuberculosis. 

A  well-known  producer  of  certified 
milk  in  New  York  State  stated  to  me 
recently  that  he  has  not  had  a  reacting 
cow  in  three  years.  I  asked,  “How  did 
you  escape?”  lie  said  that  it  might  be 
partly  luck,  hut  that  I  doubt.  He  had 
a  clean  herd  to  commence  with,  and  he 
bought  cows  from  selected  places  when 
it  was  necessary  to  buy.  Only  a  few 
were  purchased,  and  these  were  obtained 
from  farmers  who  have  bought  in  no 
cows,  but  have  raised  their  own  cows, 
and  occasionally  have  been  able  to  sell 
some  surplus  stock.  The  herd  that  is 
certified  commenced  as  a  sound  herd,  and 
no  unsound  cows  have  been  bought. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Of  course  the 
surroundings  are  sanitary,  and  good  care 
is  always  exercised.  This  is  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  a  pretty  good  hint  for  any 
farmer.  'He  might  better  raise  his  own 
cows  than  to  buy  some  diseased  ones. 
Start  with  a  sound  herd  and  keep  it  so, 
even  if  it  costs  a  little  more  to  do  it. 
There  are  cases  where  this  cannot  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  there  are  many  where  it  can. 
I  have  known  farmers  to  keep  changing 
cows  very  frequently,  and  not  have  trou¬ 
ble  of  a  serious  kind.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  keep  any  cow  long  enough  to  have 
trouble  with  her,  but  in  a  dairy  business 
I  like  the  raising  of  one’s  own  cows. 

In  the  case  of  the  producer  of  certified 
milk,  after  several  reports  that  there 
were  no  reactors,  there  was  some  com¬ 
ment  from  the  authorities.  When  it 
came  time  to  make  the  semi-annual  test 
last  Spring  there  were  present  veterinary 
representatives  from  the  board  of  health, 
the  company  purchasing  the  milk  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  For 
T»C>  hours  a  pretty  close  watch  was  kept, 
but  not  a  cow  reacted.  When  it  was 
over  and  the  proprietor  was  receiving 
congratulations,  he  observed  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  company  buying 
the  milk  that  they  should  not  enforce  the 
requirements  for  a  large  quantity  on 
milk  for  a  little  time,  but  delay  until  an¬ 
other  season,  when  the  young  heifers  will 
come  fresh.  In  the  case  of  the  usual 
farmer,  I  am  not  greatly  frightened  over 
tuberculosis,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
keep  as  far  away  as  possible  for  all  that. 

h.  n.  L. 


Hogs  in  the  Peach  Orchard. 

From  what  you  say  and  from  what  I 
learn  by  corresponding  with  some  of  the 
extensive  peach  growers  of  your  section, 
you  are  confronted  by  the  same  problem 
that  has  worried  us  (or  rather  many  of 
us)  for  many  years  in  Texas,  namely,  in 
seasons  of  plenty,  there  is  ever  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  waste,  that  is  not  utilized, 
hence  is  a  total  loss.  Turning  this  waste 
now  into  a  source  of  profit  which  can 
easily  enough  be  done  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions,  may  mean  all  the  difference  of 
either  loss  or  profit  in  the  business  of  the 
orchard.  Hogs  of  late  years  have  brought 
good  money.  Wire  for  fencing  an  or¬ 
chard  liog-proof,  does  not  cost  a  great 
deal.  Then  why  not  let  a  bunch  of 
good  shotes  run  among  trees  and  let  them 
clean  up  this  waste?  We  are  all  in  this 
business  for  what  money  we  can  get  out 
of  it.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  wre  get  the  dollar  out  of  what 
peaches  we  sell,  or  out  of  the  hogs  that 
ate  the  peaches? 

But  this  hog  and  peach  combination  is 
not  practical,  where  only  a  very  few  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  so-called  “best”  are  pro¬ 
duced.  because,  in  such  a  case,  this  really 
high-class  pig  feed  would  be  available 
for  too  short  a  time,  to  justify  expense 
of  extra  fencing,  etc.  In  our  country 
this  extensive  planting  of  only  one  or  two 
special  varieties  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many.  It  makes  no  difference  how  fine 
a  peach  may  be ;  if  there  is  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  them,  more  than  the  mar¬ 
kets  can  take  care  of,  prices  are  bound 
to  tumble,  and  with  it  the  profits  of  the 
growers.  Thus,  a  number  of  our  big  El- 
berta  orchards  of  Texas  have  proven  to 
be  financial  suicides  to  their  owners.  Let 
a  man  plant  now  an  orchard  on  suitable 
soil  of  enough  of  the  best  varieties  tvail- 
able  for  his  section,  a  regular  succession 
of  ripening  from  the  first  to  the  close  of 
season.  Then  arrange  it  so  some  good 
hogs  can  get  the  waste  and  he  stands  the 


very  best  of  a  chance,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  to  come  out  at  end  of  season  with 
good  money  in  his  pocket.  In  most 
cases  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have 
the  hogs  among  the  trees  all  the  time. 
For  this  reason  a  good  pasture  lot  ad¬ 
joining  would  be  handy  ;  then  as  soon  as 
the  day’s  picking  is  over  the  gates  could 
be  opened  and  the  pigs  given  their  feast. 
In  seasons  of  plenty,  a  man  should  nev¬ 
er  think  of  packing  any  but  the  very  best 
of  the  fruit.  Such  will  always  bring 
some  money,  even  on  days  when  the  av¬ 
erage  run  on  same  market  will  sell  at  a 
loss.  Where  there  are  hogs  to  clean  up 
his  waste,  a  man  cannot  help  but  make 
some  money.  Thus  the  combination  of 
hogs  and  peaches  ought  to  fit  well  to¬ 
gether. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  just  as  soon 
think  of  going  to  farming  without  a  good 
harrow,  as  I  would  think  of  having  a 
commercial  peach  orchard,  without  some 
hogs  to  help  me  make  the  business  pay. 
By  having  this  otherwise  waste  cleaned 
up  as  it  falls,  we  will  soon  get  rid  of  all 
wormy  fruit,  because  a  hog’s  stomach 
does  not  produce  curculios.  The  brown 
rot  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  undis¬ 
turbed,  the  rot  spores  will  develop  the 
season  following  on  the  mummied  peach 
and  then  spread  again  over  orchard. 
Thus  the  peach  grower  is  benefited  in 
more  ways  than  one,  by  taking  in  some 
shotes  as  partners. 

Texas.  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 


Training  Airedale  to  Drive  Cows. 

I  have  an  Airedale  terrier,  and  find  it 
impossible  to  get  him  interested  in  driv¬ 
ing  cows.  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  may 
train  him  for  a  cow  dog?  N.  s. 

New  York.  f 

If  this  dog  is  an  old  one,  you  may 
have  trouble  in  teaching  him  to  drive 
cows,  unless  worked  with  another  dog 
that  understands  driving.  I  have  found 
the  Airedale  very  easily  taught  to  do 
anything,  if  taken  when  a  pup,  by  being 
positive  with  him,  show  him  what  to 
do,  and  see  that  he  does  it.  Take  the 
Airedale  with  you  several  times,  when 
going  after  the  cows,  and  he  will  soon 
learn  to  go  by  himself  when  sent. 

New  Jersey.  \v.  A.  L. 

“Wiiy  did  you  never  marry,  sir?”  in¬ 
quired  a  young  Benedict  of  an  old  bach¬ 
elor.  “Well,  you  see,”  replied  the  single 
one,  “when  I  was  quite  young  I  resolved 
that  I  wouldn’t  marry  until  I  found  an 
ideal  woman.  I  was  difficult  to  please, 
but  after  many  years  I  found  her.” 

“Lucky  beggar.  And  then - ?”  “She 

was  looking  for  the  ideal  man !”  replied 
the  bachelor  sadly. — Credit  Lost. 


There’s  a  big  fat  profit  in  keepinghogs  lice- 
free.  Lice  stop  economic  growth.  The  hog 
that  has  to  waste  its  energy  against  the 
scratching  post  can’t  fatten  cheaply..  Dis¬ 
infect  your  hog  pens  with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant;  din  your  hogs  with  it  in  mild 
weather  or  simply  add  it  to  the  hog  wallow. 
It  is  a  sure  lice  killer  on  all  farm  stock  and 
prevents  disease. 


Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  solution 


is  excellent  for  sheep  dipping;  it  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  remedy  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks; 
it  destroys  germs  and  foul  odors— in  short, 
its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease.  Invaluable  for  dis¬ 
infecting  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
bottles,  quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 


I  gallon 
can  $1.00 

Smaller  pkgs. 
as  low  as  25c 
Except  In  far 
West  and 
Canada 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Does  not  pim,  color  or  blister. 
Makesjstock  comfortable. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


flvl 


“Rust  is 
eating 
through 
that 
stove” 

“Our  new 
one  will  be 
rust-resist¬ 
ing.  There 

are  several  good  looking  ones  %  ' 
down  at  the  store  made  of 
Armco  Iron.  Look  them  over.” 

ARMCO  IRON 
Resists  Rust 

as  no  other  sheet  iron  can.  Armco — American 
Ingot — Iron  is  far  more  durable  than  steel  or 
ordinary  iron  when  exposed  to  the  corroding 
gases  of  combustion  and  to  the  moisture  of  a 
kitchen.  Armco  takes  a  superior  polish  and  has 
unequalled  enameling  qualities.  These  features 
are  due  to  purity,  evenness  and  unusual  care 
in  manufacture. 

“Defeating  Rust** 

will  telFyou  why  seventy  stove  and  furnace  manufac¬ 
turers  use  Armco  Iron  for  the  vital  sheet  metal  parts  of 
their  products.  Send  for  it.  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

Box  747,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  The 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

Branch  Office,  in  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Detroit,  New  York,  St. 

Louis,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 


© 


AM C  RICAN 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the 
assurance  that  iron  Ixraring  that  mark 
i  s  manufactured 
by  The  American 
Rolling  Mill 
Company,  with 
the  skill,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fi¬ 
delity  associated 
with  its  products, 
and  hence  can  be 
depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  the  merit  claimed  tor  it. 


SO 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On  i 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning. 
Bud  galvanizing  will  notcrack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

a 


REO”  Metal  Shingles 


Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay-hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock — can’t 
come  off— nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward’s  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Fire-Proof  S’ iel  Garages. 

Bet  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  54-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers’  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  ,yto^it11\rv0  to 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  1073. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1023-1073  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  W orld 


Empire 
Steel 


Most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  hauling 
on  rough  roads, 
stubble  and  to 
ensilage  cutter. 

Cost  only  75c 
per  year  on  basis 
of  20  to  25  years  service, 
which  is  the  average. 
Sent  on  30  days  Froo 
Trial.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars,  catalog  &  prices. 
EMPIRE  MFC.  CO., 
Box  496 ,  Quiney,  III. 


Steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  increase  carrying 
capacity  over  one  half, 
last  a  lifetime,  never 
need  repairs. save  time 
and  strength  loading 
and  unloading. 
We  furnish  any 
size  to  fit  any 
axle.  Make  your 
wagon  as  good  as 
new.  Order  a 
Set  Today. 

Wheels 


Our  readers  are  our 
best  friends — our  best 
agents.  Their  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  ideals 
and  accomplishments  en¬ 
ables  them  to  present 
our  subscription  propo¬ 
sition  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  better  than  we  can 
do  it.  Will  you  not  as¬ 
sist  us?  We  will  reward 
you  for  it.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  details  of  our 
subscription  work.  De¬ 
partment  “M,”  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
"West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  forty-eighth  week  of  the  contest 
gives  an  egg  production  of  2,510,  a  drop 
of  302  from  last  week.  In  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  year  there  were  1,667  eggs 
laid,  and  the  total  to  this  date  was  113,- 
401,  against  145,309  this  year,  or  31,818 
more  eggs  laid  to  date  than  were  laid  last 
year  for  the  same  period.  But  there  were 
ISO  fewer  birds  in  last  year’s  contest,  so 
the  average  actual  output  per  bird  will 
not  be  much  more  than  last  year.  These 
egg-laying  contests  have  increased  in  pop¬ 
ularity  each  year.  Commencing  with  five 
birds  in  a  pen,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the 
100  pens.  Changing  to  10  birds  in  a  pen, 
82  pens  only  were  filled  the  first  year; 
last  year  the  full  100  pens  were  filled. 
Now,  a  month  before  the  next  contest  be¬ 
gins,  the  poultry  department  at  Storrs  is 
overwhelmed  with  entries ;  they  come  in 
every  mail,  by  'phone,  telegraph,  and  even 
by  “wireless.”  Storrs  will  have  had  to 
take  out  all  their  “experimental”  pens,  to 
make  room  for  the  new  entries,  and  many 
breeders  who  expected  to  enter  birds  this 
year,  will  have  to  he  disappointed.  The 
contest  authorities  have  done  some  “guess¬ 
ing.’  and  publish  a  table  giving  the  prob¬ 
able  number  of  200-egg  hens  in  this  con¬ 
test,  based  on  their  performance  up  to 
.r>^Ae'  ,  Vast  year  754  per  cent,  reached 
-00;  this  year  it  is  expected  that  13  per 
cent,  will  accomplish  it. 


Barred  Rocks 


titered.  200  eggs. 

Per  cent. 
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16 
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6 

12 
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10 

2 

20 

100 

24 
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69 

17 
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5 

10 
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10 

toss  will  bo  to  the  foot 

Tom 

Barron 

’s  White 

42 

31 

40 

42 

28 

44 


Total 

1.488 

1.410 

1.428 

1.143 

1.100 

1.700 

1.390 

1.317 

1.403 

1,627 

1,307 

1,339 

1,258 

1.901 

1,861 

1.491 

1,690 

1,531 

1.422 

1,689 

1.126 

1,440 


38  1,558 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  W.vandottes.  . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Leghorns  . . 
Black  Leghorns  .  . 
Silver  Campines  .  . 
Sussex  . 

How  near  this  gi 
can  be  told  later. 


. .  iF  ini©  wtftriv,  uriug- 

ing  their  total  up  to  1,901.  and  putting 
them  in  fourth  place,  displacing  Wind- 
sweep  Farm’s  Leghorns,  which  are  only 
one  egg  behind.  Barron’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  still  the  leading  pen,  their  total 
being  1.934.  They  will  probably  be  the 
winning  pen  this  year.  Judge  Beasley’s 
Leghorns  are  second  and  Storrs  pen  third. 
The  week’s  report  follows  : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  22 

Crank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  33 

Frances  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  36 

Jules  ,T.  Frnncais,  New  York .  18 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.".  22 
Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  43 
O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  20 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  22 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  84 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  21 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  26 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  14 

Wliiee  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  33 

Ed.  Cain.  England' . ”  30 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut!!!.!  23 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Beck,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 

Mapledale  Farm.  Connecticut  . 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Hr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts... 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York _ 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dingman,  New  York . 

Ulllview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  40 

Homer  P.  Petning,  Connecticut .  30 

('has,  o.  Poihennis,  New  York .  43 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  41 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W.  II.  Rnmstead,  Connecticut . 

I '"“crest  Orchards.  Massachusetts... 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  31 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  12 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  „. 

S.  (J.  McLean.  Connecticut .  37 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  32 

l>.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  19 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  15 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  28 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 

American  Dominiques. 

II.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  19 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles.  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Cline.  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse.  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut. 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

I1.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Ileigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Win.  H.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Ilappich  &  Danks,  New  York . 

A.  P.  Bobinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut....... 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York . 


23 


27 


28 


26 

31 

19 


15 

25 

33 

37 


21 

31 


1.264 

1,459 


1,210 

1,893 

1,663 

1,767 

1,425 

1,545 

1,268 

1,623 

1,419 

1,565 

1,267 

1,678 

1,444 

1.410 

1.290 

1,584 

1,456 

1.490 

941 


1,033 

1,115 

998 


21 

24 
21 
46 

30 
26 
21 
17 

13 
23 

27 
33 
19 

31 
16 
33 

14 
30 
19 
23 
26 
23 

6 

28 
22 
28 
23 
13 

25 
16 
17 
10 

32 
6 


1,252 

1,643 

1.415 

1,830 

1,758 

1.428 
1,156 
1,251 
1,317 
1,530 
1,088 
1.909 
1.346 
1,900 
1,538 
1,778 
1,592 
1,915 
1,379 
1,934 
1,581 
1,017 
1,402 
1,694 
1,841 
1,677 
1.471 
1,552 
1,723 
1.738 
1,334 
1,265 
1,723 

1.429 


Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  20 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  10 

Toth  Bros..  Connecticut .  8 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  15 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  20 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  21 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  15 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut.... .  16 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England'  .  19 

Silver  Campines. 

T'ncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  32 

Lewis  E.  Pricket,  Connecticut .  43 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  6  1,009 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  13  1,171 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  5 

< >l>od  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  17 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  29 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  26  1,282 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City...  29  1,288 
GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


1,235 

1,291 


1,705 


1,522 

1,452 


Winter  Rations. 


! 


Capture  Ybur 
Ejflof  Market 

J.  B.  Mormon  writes  in  American 
Poultry  Journal:  “Danish  farm¬ 
ers  became  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
when  fowls  were  intelligently  bred  and 
■well  fed.  they  laid  larger  eggs,  and  so  captured 
the  London  egg  trade."  You  enn  capture  your 
eggmarketby  feeding  Red CombMeat  Mash, the 
great  egg  maker  for  chickens,  ducks  or  turkeys. 

It  Costs 
You  Less 

to  feed  Red  Comb 
than  to  buy  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  mix  them 
yourself.  Sell  your 
grain.  Buy  Red 
Comb.  Quisenberry, 
who  made  hens  pay 
a  yearly  profit  of 
$7. 16  each, says:"  We 
use  Red  Comb." 

Ask  your  dealer. 

Write  for  free  book, 

“Feeding  Poultry 
for  Profit,”  written 
by  six  experts. 

Edwards  &  Loomis 
344-CN.  Elizabeth  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

fllfrs.  of  Famous  Line  of 
Red  Horn  Dairy  Feeds 

Red  Comb 

MEANS  HEALTH 


CONKEY  SAYS 

Don’t  Worry — Study  poultry  diseases  and  be  ready 
when  trouble  comes.  They’re  easy  to  cure.  Send 
4c.  for  the  now  80  page  Poultry  Book.  Full  of  valu¬ 
able  facts.  Conkey  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


in  IN  SURF  BEST  0F  •  AYERS  THIS  FALL  AND  WINTER, 
IU  inounc  ST0CK  MUST  HflVE  proper  care  and  FEED 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

that  is  the  greatest  feed  yet  offered  for  producing 
layers.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

TVM.  ORB  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Gases 

SEND  FOR  FREE}  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  mS 

Sprouts,  Granulated  Charcoal,  Salt, 
OYSTER  SHELL  LIME,  Milk  Powder,  Timothy 
and  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Rye,  Wheat,  etc. 

CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO.,  Inc.  179  West  St.,  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  -— - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmoo1£  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  ail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 

Iso  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 
f-W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  ]  5  ,  Milford,  Mass. 


r  Sanitary.cozy,  portable,  — v  - 

durable.  Open-air  froat;removable.ad just- 
able  floor.  Quickly  converted  into  Breeding 
Pen.  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying  House.  Light 
and  sunny.  Cheaper  and  better  than  home- 
built.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Same  materialsas  our 
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and  price  list. 


,  Unadilla  Silo  Co. 
Box  q  Unadilla,  N.  Y» 


5fi0 

1.144 

1,202 


Is  it  necessary,  for  egg  production,  to 
feed  grain  in  the  Winter?  There  are 
pullets  and  hens.  Do  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  use  greens  in  Winter?  Can  you 
get  just  as  good  results  from  beet  pulp 
as  cabbage  or  white  potatoes?  Is  the 
following  a  good  mash  for  laying  stock? 
200  pounds  bran,  100  cornmeal,  100  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  ground  oats,  50  Alfalfa  meal, 
100  meat.  f.  j.  e. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  egg  production 
to  feed  green  stuff  in  the  Winter,  as  hens 
will  lay  without  it,  but  they  will  lay 
more  eggs  at  less  expense  if  a  part  of 
their  ration  is  of  green  stuff,  and  the 
health  of  the  flock  will  be  bettor  main¬ 
tained.  Beet  pulp  is  used  where  fresh 
greens  are  not  at  hand,  and  is  a  fair  sub¬ 
stitute;  it  may  be  freshened  by  steaming 
or  soaking  in  hot  water.  The  mash  you 
mention  is  a  good  one.  M.  b.  d. 


3000  PULLETS 

QUALITY  IN  EVERY  ONE 

Just  eff  Free  Range.  Typey,  vigorous  birds — many  now  laying.  Bred  from  heavy  laying  stock 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Write  for  catalog-  and  prices  and  don’t  forget  that 
we  also  make  the  WRIGHT  Box  for  shipping  eg-gs 
by  Pareel  Post, 

TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.  _ 

Box  68.  A.  E.  WRIGHT,  Supt. 

FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  poultry  co. 


TYWACANA 


VFARMS^ 

POULTRY  CO 


<-LJ 


5,000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets 

»*>-  >  Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively  ■<  ** 

These  birds  arc  specially  bred  for  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  prod  uction. 

Let  us  stock  your  plant  with  chickens 
that  have  made  the  largest  poultry  farm 
a  commercial  success.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders 

Laurelton  Farms 

Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 

S.  c.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes. 
we  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Ruff  Orpingtons 

6)0  A  PROOF— 1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am. 

c?nt«s‘ :  5  hens  laid  1139  eggs ;  Reds  1st 
u  prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  official 
rnne  Red  record:  Wyandottes.  Missouri  Egg  Con- 
Lb  bo  test,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg  aver- 
___  age.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Reduced 
PtK  Pri«s  on  breeding  Stock,  Hatching  eggs  ks 
. . _  _  _  P”ce-  „Frce  “Story  of  the  200-,;gg 
YEAR  *lon-  Contains  valuable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Address 

THE  PKNNA.  I’OULTRY  FARM 

Box  p  Lancaster,  Pa. 

ISkf’ETfUS;  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc*.,  f  or  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Bucks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  AVIVI.  .1.  MACK  KNSICN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-260-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  Yearling  bens, 
pullets,  cocks  and  cockerels  in  lots  of  6  or  11)  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Also  Austin’s  S.  O.  It.  1.  Bed  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels.  S.  VV.  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
Strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  IV.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Selected  for  breeding  for  egg  production.  $1.50 
each.  October  delivery.  Splendid  birds.  April  hatch. 

Sunny  Orchard  Farm,  A.  K.  McGraw,  Prop.,  Hauerstown,  Md. 

S.  c.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels'^0™,, 

$1.50  each.  L.  G.  LOCKE,  Macliias,  New  York 

T om  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  Imported  258-egg  Sire,  and  trap-nested  high- 
record  mothers.  $2,  $3,  $4.  HARRY  B.  COOK,  Oranoe,  Conn. 

FULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Barron  and  Conn.  Agr.  College 
strains,  $1,  $1.50.  Free  range  stock  tested  for  White 
Diarrhea.  Also  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

D  ¥TT  ¥  f  *  I '  O — W.  Leghorns.  Must 
JT  vJ  JLa  D  Hu  tD  sell.  Also  Yearlings. 

,  ,  ,  Yonr  chance. 

Glick  s  Leghorn  Farms,  -  Smoketown,  Pa. 

TILLY’S  NEPHEWS 

See  '1  illy  s  record  among  Favorite  Hens  in  R.  N  -Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  from  hens  that  lay.  $3 
to  $5.  R.  W.  Stevens,  Box  292,  Stillwater,  N.Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

has  for  sale  March  and  April  hatched  pullets — 
large,  healthy,  handsome  birds  at  SSI. 50  EACH. 
ARTHUR  II.  PENNY,  .  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Dill  1  ITT  S  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

1  W  Bra  Ira  Ea  1  *9  Young’s  strain. 

From  h  i  g  h-e  g  g- 
record  stock.  $1-$1  50  each.  Also  cockerels  and 
yearlings.  Baoba  Poultry  Farm, Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 

Whifp  1  PThnrn  Pnllpk- lire<1  from  heavy  layers, 
none  LBbllUrnrUlieiS>  A ll  Slock  on  free  range.  May 

hatch 50c.  and  75c.  each.  Hudson  River  Farms,  Esopus, N.Y. 

— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN— Tom  Barron. 
■  Uilv  lo  Few  laying,  rearing  puliets,  my 
specialty.  To  introduce  my  stock  I  am  offering 
them  at  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.  E.  INGOLDSBY,  Hartivick  Sem’y,  N.  Y. 

Rarrnn  Wyandotte  cockerels — $3.  Early,  largo.  Farm 
uailUM  LMOwn,  Pure  bred.  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
Rocks,  $1.50-«.  L.  A.  MAPES,  R.  No.  3.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  from  great,  Egg  Producers,  $1 
to$2  50  each.  I).  Everett  Jones,  Hillsdale, N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

L>.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

1,000  choice  yearling  hens  at 75c  anil  $1.00  each  during 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  all  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  10 
hens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book.  Brofits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  ail  $10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  BOX  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY  N  Y 


Mottled  Anconas,  Blue  Andalusians,  y 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  W.  C.  B. 
Polish.  \\  bite  Leghorns.  Light  Brahmas— hens,  $2 
each;  three,  $5.  Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Tonis,  Berkshire,  N.  T. 


Barron’s 

T  ...  - - Leghorns. 

Imported  direct.  248-260-egg  stock.  4-mos.-old  pul¬ 
lets,  $1.5(1  eaeli ;  5-mo.  pullets,  $2  50.  6  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  $10.  Barron’s  Wyandottes:  4  liens  and 
cockerel  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  H illsilale,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-2,000  S.C.W.L  PULLETS 

raised  on  free  range  and  in  perfect  condition,  at 
$1.50  each  Also  500  S.  ('.  W  L.  breeding  bens,  at 
$1  each.  C.  W.  Sherwood,  2  Gramercy  Park  N.  Y  C. 

yyt!'.teLeEhorn  p“llels tSSMSS 

FARMLEIGH,”  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-  50  Fine  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

guaranteed  Peasley  best  strain.  Ahead  of  all  others 
in  Storrs' contest  Aug.  1st.  $1.50  each. 

ROAD’S  END,  -  S.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

1800  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns^Vh.-urhed 

■  fillets,  and  1400  Yearling  Elens  for  sale.  JOHN  H. 

WARFEL  S  SON,  Elizabeth  Poultry  Farm,  Rohrerstuwn,  Pa. 

Tom  Barron’sWhife  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-e«r<r  strain.  It’s 
the  strain  thatconnts.  Hens,  $1.50;  cocks,  $2:  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  F#  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass* 

SALE— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets'^^y1 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  STONELEKH  POUL- 
TRY  FARM,  E.  C,  Franipton,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.  W.  Leghorns 

Tree  range  raised.  The  very  best  "  Utility”  strain. 
Pnllets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yon r  wants 

”  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM  ”  F.  M,  Oavis,  CINCINNATUS,  N.  y! 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels ;'VC t )°n *?, <1 

Wyckoff  s  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Range  grown 
birds  from  record  layers.  Also  yearling  hens  and 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  It.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$1.50  each.  Selected  YEARLING  HENS  *70  per  100 

GEO.  FROST,  Levanna,  Cayupa  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-A  Large  Type  of  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  hens.  Heavy  egg  producers.  W.vcUoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

Barron  P orkpr-plo  Leghorns  and  Wyan- 
uarron  GOCKereiS  dottes.  From  selected 

Barron  trapnested  liens,  mated  to  imported  Barron 
cockerels  with  pedigrees  from  248  to  272— $2  each, 

C.  W.  TURNEli,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records.  284-260  Wyan- 
dottes,  283-275.  Mr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Holland,  Mich. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

of  200-egg  pedigree.  Choice  birds,  $1.25.  to  close 
out  stock.  PULLETS.  BARRON  FARM,  Connellsville.  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  .“.M* 

hatched.  Raised  mi  free  range.  Also  HENS 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Shelter  Island,  N.*Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels'^  7£?dn 

each.  Free  range  grown.  RANSOM  FARM,  Chaorin  Falls.  0. 


WANTED 


BUYER  FOR  300  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS, 
READY  TO  LAY.  FARM  RAISED. 

BEST  STRAIN.  PRICE  IS  RIGHT. 

PAUL  A.  CLARK 

FLYCREEK,  N.  Y. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-iay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coining  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

>  ,^<71  £k,h',f^S: 

let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbo  ,  N  H. 

AUSTIN’S  S.C.  R.l.  REDS 

6  pullets  (4  months  old)  ami  1  unrelated  cockerel, 
for  $11),  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Sheppard’s  S.C.  Anconas  KfXld  “l 

Yearling  breeding  pens,  trios,  etc.  May  cockerels 
$1.51)  during  October.  Best  line-bred  stock  for  lay¬ 
ers  and  exhibition.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Rome,  N.Y. 

Land  and  Water  Fowls  .nrSy&'gg^ 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yanis,  R.g,  Athens,  Pa. 

D  U  O  If  C— I’^kin,  Rouen  and  Indian 
O  Vn  T.  Rll,"ler  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aldharn  Poultry  1- arm, R.  34,  Plioenixville,  Pa. 
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Glenn  L.  Wheeler,  of  Penn  Yan,  one 
of  the  largest  apple  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  has  just  completed  the  sale  of  his 
fine  orchard,  consisting  of  over  3,000  bar¬ 
rels,  mostly  Greenings  to  .1.  Taylor 
Hunt,  of  Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  at  .$3.25  per 
barrel.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  orchard  was 
among  those  offered  at  the  auction  sale 
held  in  Penn  Yan  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  by  the  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  and  while  no  bids  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  that  time,  Mi'.  Wheeler  states 
that  the  credit  for  the  sale  just  made  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Department,  as  its  efforts 
have  kept  the  price  up. — Rochester  Times. 

The  orchard  auction  sales  were  an  in¬ 
spiration.  On  August  IS  they  were  first 
proposed.  On  September  1  the  first  sale 
was  held,  and  with  the  two  sales  follow¬ 
ing  the  next  week,  the  prices  of  apples 
for  the  season  were  established.  The 
work  was  hasty  and  might  easily  be  im¬ 
proved.  We  believe  with  the  experience 
gained  these  orchard  sales  can  be  organ¬ 
ized  another  year  with  great  success  for 
the  whole  State. 

You  cannot  make  any  improvement  in 
this  world  without  overriding  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  men  have  in  the  things  as 
they  are,  and  of  which  they  are  a  con¬ 
tented  and  successful  part. — Elihu  Root. 

Mr.  Root  was  not  talking  about  our 
system  of  food  distribution,  but  he  made 
his  principle  broad  enough  to  cover  com¬ 
mission  merchant  and  produce  dealer.  If 
he  were  talking  about  them  directly  he 
could  not  more  forcibly  explain  their 
tendency  to  oppose,  and  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  improve  our 
system  of  food  distribution.  Clearly  we 
must  override  the  satisfaction  they  feel 
in  things  as  they  are. 

Can  you  tell  if  the  Colonial  Art  Com¬ 
pany,  211  Elizabeth  Street.  Utica,  N.  Y., 
mentioned  on  the  enclosed  coupon  is  a 
fake  or  genuine?  The  agent  came  to  this 
town  getting  photos  to  enlarge.  They 
were  to  show  the  picture  in  30  days,  but 
the  time  is  up  and  no  sign  of  the  man. 
lie  has  valuable  pictures  that  I  do  not 
care  to  lose.  J.  v.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

The  company  advised  us  that  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  and  a  larger  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  delayed  them,  but  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  sketches  of  portraits. 
The  visit  was  made  and  this  is  the  re¬ 
port  : 

The  Colonial  Art  Company  came  to 
show  pictures  in  July  and  seemed  very 
angry  that  we  would  not  order  frames 
from  them.  We  did  not,  but  in  Septem¬ 
ber  they  came  and  brought  original 
photos  and  picture  framed.  I  offered 
them  a  fair  amount  for  the  frames,  and 
rather  than  carry  them  back  they  took 
the  price  I  offered.  I  am  done  with 
them. 

We  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that  selling  frames  is  the  chief  aim,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  coupon  states  “No 
one  is  obliged  to  buy  frames  from  us.” 
Our  experience  is  that  the  prices  asked 
for  the  frames  are  excessive.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  returned  the  original  photos, 
but  this  is  not  done  by  the  majority  of 
these  companies.  Many  of  them  seldom 
do  any  work  beyond  getting  the  advance 
payment. 


Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Business  Men’s  Accident  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa?  I  have  car¬ 
ried  a  policy  with  them  for  several  years, 
and  now  when  I  get  hurt  they  refuse  to 
pay  my  claim,  although  they  took  my  as¬ 
sessment  after  I  was  injured.  c.  A. 

New  York. 

We  took  the  matter  of  this  subscriber’s 
claim  up  with  the  Interstate  Business 
Men’s  Accident  Association  with  view  to 
bringing  about  an  adjustment.  Our  first 
letter  was  responded  to,  clearly  refusing 
the  claims  on  the  grounds  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  had  changed  his  occupation  after 
the  policy  was  written.  The  policy  shows 
that  the  insured  gave  his  occupation  as 
“keeping  the  business  end  of  farms.” 
The  insured  was  injured  in  a  cold  storage 
plant,  which  was  erected  subsequently  to 
his  having  taken  out  the  policy,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  caring  for  farm  products. 
The  superintending  of  a  plant  of  this 
kind  would  seem  to  us  to  come  under 
the  heading  of  “keeping  the  business  end 
of  farms,”  and  thus  the  insured  is  clearly 
entitled  to  recover  under  the  policy.  Our 
information  is,  however,  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Business  Men’s  Association  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  not  legally  authorized 
to  operate  in  New  York  State  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Department  and  for  this  reason 
the  insured  is  unable  to  recover  on  the 


policy  through  court  proceedings.  The 
record  in  the  case,  however,  does  not  of¬ 
fer  much  encouragement  for  farmers  in 
New  York  or  elsewhere  taking  out  poli¬ 
cies  in  this  association. 

You  will  find  papers  enclosed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  transaction  with  .lull 
Brothers,  82  Woodbridge  Street,  Detroit, 
Mich.  A  company  shipped  them  a  car 
of  potatoes  for  me.  By  the  report  Mich¬ 
igan  potatoes  were  worth  about  70  cents 
a  bushel.  Before  shipment  they  advised 
potatoes  were  selling  at  $1.75  to  $1.85 
per  sack.  I  made  draft  on  them  at  a  low 
amount,  but  it  was  returned  with  the 
statement  that  the  concern  had  “Moved ; 
out  of  business.”  However,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  at  10  cents  a  bushel  net. 
Can  you  straighten  this  out  for  me? 

Michigan.  S.  S. 

.Tull  Brothers  have  moved  to  512  18th 
Street,  Detroit,  but  explain  to  us  that 
they  returned  the  best  price  obtainable, 
but  do  not  explain  why  they  held  the  po¬ 
tatoes  a  month  without  acknowledging 
their  receipt,  nor  why  remittance  was 
not  made  until  after  draft  was  sent  some 
two  months  later,  and  returns  made  at  a 
low  rate.  The  company  doing  the  ship¬ 
ping  is  an  experienced  house,  and  they 
report  that  the  deal  was  not  a  fair  one. 
We  give  the  history  for  the  protection 
of  other  shippers.  Advice  reaches  us  that 
there  have  been  complaints  of  a  similar 
nature  against  Jull  Brothers. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  column  has 
been  of  much  value  and  interest  to  me 
for  years,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
advise  me  on  the  following  difficulty  into 
which  my  daughter,  a  girl  of  18,  just  out 
of  school,  finds  herself.  While  attending 
Summer  School,  a  smooth  young  man, 
agent  of  Geo.  L.  Shuman  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
called  at  my  home,  and  asked  for  her, 
having  books  to  sell.  He  was  one  of 
those  rapid-fire  talkers  who  can  get 
around  almost  anyone  not  up  to  their 
games.  These  books  were  in  10  volumes, 
all  to  be  delivered,  and  payment  made 
at  the  rate  of  $2  per  month,  total  price 
for  set  $34.  This  chap  went  immediate¬ 
ly  from  here  to  the  school  and  waited 
for  the  girls  to  come  out  of  school,  and 
by  representing  that  I  had  approved  of 
the  books  induced  my  daughter  and  a 
number  of  other  girls  to  sign  orders. 

New  Jersey.  H.  w.  8. 

The  above  illustrates  fairly  well  the 
usual  methods  of  many  of  these  book 
agents.  In  another  case  it  is  reported 
that  this  same  agent  represented  to  some 
of  the  girls  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  that  the  girls 
attended,  giving  the  impression  that  the 
principal  had  recommended  these  books 
to  the  girls  in  question.  On  behalf  of 
the  subscriber,  we  have  informed  the 
Geo.  L.  Shuman  Co.  of  Chicago,  that 
IT.  W.  S.  would  not  allow  his  daughter 
either  to  accept  or  pay  for  these  books, 
and  invited  them  to  bring  action  at  once 
in  any  court  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  settle  the  issue.  When  signatures  to  or¬ 
ders  have  been  secured  through  misrep¬ 
resentation,  as  it  is  alleged  in  this  case, 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  party  signing  the 
order  is  under  either  legal  or  moral  ob¬ 
ligations  on  account  of  the  signature,  and 
the  courts  have  so  ruled  as  to  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  case  in  any  number  of  cases 
where  orders  were  signed  through  fraudu¬ 
lent  misrepresentations. 

James  Dorsey  of  Gilberts,  Ill.,  million¬ 
aire  cattle  king  of  Kane  County,  and 
president  of  the  Elgin  Road  Race  Asso¬ 
ciation,  yesterday  was  indicted  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury.  He  is  charged  with 
using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud 
farmers  by  selling  them  cattle  infected 
with  tuberculosis  under  guarantee  that 
the  animals  had  been  subjected  to  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  and  were  free  from  disease. 
It  was  returned  before  Judge  Carpenter 
and  contains  three  counts. 

The  inquiry  into  Dorsey’s  cattle  oper¬ 
ations  was  one  of  the  speediest  ever  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury.  All  wit¬ 
nesses  were  heard,  the  indictment  drafted, 
voted,  and  returned  in  court  in  less  than 
six  hours.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Michael  L.  Igo  examined  the  witnesses. 

The  three  counts  in  the  indictment  are 
based  on  three  cattle  transactions  with 
farmers  between  October,  1912,  and  May, 
1913.  The  three  farmers  who  charge  Dor¬ 
sey  with  selling  them  tubercular  cattle 
were  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury. 
They  are  John  T.  Milek  of  Sturgis,  S.  D. ; 
Norman  F.  Alderman  of  Brook  Park, 
Minn.,  and  William  Spath  of  Lewistown, 
Mo. 

Other  witnesses  were  Dr.  O.  E.  Dyson, 
State  veterinarian,  and  Dr.  A.  Tyler  of 
Elgin,  a  veterinarian  who  examined  and 
passed  Dorsey’s  cattle,  and  whose  license 
to  practice  subsequently  was  revoked. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  national  authorities  are  doing  good 
work  in  bringing  “cattle  jockeys”  of  the 
Dorsey  type  to  bay.  A  Western  sub¬ 
scriber  complained  to  us  about  a  year  ago 
of  having  suffered  through  a  transaction 


with  Dorsey  similar  to  the  ones  under 
which  the  above  indictment  was  brought. 
The  report  of  the  indictment  and  the 
story  of  how  other  farmers  claim  to  have 
been  swindled  shows  that  the  case  of  our 
subscriber  was  no  exception.  Operations 
seem  to  have  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  of  a  similar  character  con¬ 
ducted  by  F.  E.  Dawley  some  years  ago. 
We  shall  await  the  result  of  the  trial, 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  all  hon¬ 
est  breeders.  A  conviction  and  long  sen¬ 
tence  will  go  a  long  way  towards  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  professional  cat¬ 
tle  jockeys  of  the  Dorsey  type  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 


Preserving  Meat  for  Poultry. 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
as  how  to  cure  wild  meat,  such  as  wood¬ 
chuck  and  rabbit  for  poultry  for  Winter 
use?  it*  W.  s. 

Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 

Various  plans  are  suggested  for  keep¬ 
ing  this  meat,  such  as  smoking  and  dry¬ 
ing,  packing  down  in  charcoal,  or  bury¬ 
ing  it  in  the  ground.  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  way,  however,  is  to  can  the  meat 
about  as  recommended  recently  for  hand¬ 
ling  beef,  mutton  and  pork  for  future 
use.  The  meat  is  cut  from  the  bone, 
packed  solidly  in  jars  or  cans,  and  then 
thoroughly  cooked  for  three  or  four  hours 
and  sealed.  Put  up  in  this  way  it  will 
keep  for  several  months  or  until  Winter, 
and  can  then  be  opened  and  fed  to  the 
stock  as  desired. 


Chick  Ration  Including  Beans. 

Would  you  give  a  ration  for  growing 
chicks  that  would  contain  the  common 
garden  string  bean?  Would  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  cook  the  beans,  or  grind  them? 

Redlands,  Cal.  F.  A.  F. 

Beans  are  rich  in  protein  and,'  if 
cooked  or  ground,  would  help  to  balance 
such  foods  as  cornmeal.  They  might  be 
mixed  in  the  mash  and  fed  either  wet 
or  dry.  It  is  possible  that  the  chicks 
might  eat  them  if  simply  cracked,  though 
I  cannot  say  from  trial.  In  such  small 
quantities  as  one  would  be  apt  to  have 
garden  string  beans,  cooking  and  mixing 
with  cornmeal  as  a  moist  mash  would 
probably  be  the  most  practicable  way  of 
feeding  them.  As  beans  are  not  often 
utilized  for  feeding  poultry,  I  know  of  no 
standard  methods  of  preparing  them  ;  you 
will  have  to  do  a  little  personal  experi¬ 
menting.  M.  B.  D. 


“  Taxation  Without  Representation.” 

I  own  some  real  estate  in  a  town.  The 
water  main  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  my  property,  and  I  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  water  tax  for  over  20  years.  Is  there 
any  sense  to  this  and  by  law  can  they 
make  me  come  across  any  longer?  I 
would  think  this  taxation  and  no  repre¬ 
sentation.  J.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

The  majority  rules  and  if  a  majority 
voted  in  favor  of  a  municipally  owned 
water  plant  everyone  must  contribute 
toward  its  support,  otherwise  one  by  one 
the  property  owners  could  discontinue 
its  use  and  defeat  the  effect  of  the  former 
vote.  You  can  use  the  water  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  requirements.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  live  on  State  roads  but  they 
have  to  help  contribute  to  their  support. 
They  are  there  to  be  used.  In  the  long 
run  this  seems  to  be  the  most  equitable 
to  all  concerned. 


\»'iii:x  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 
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In  gray  drums 
with  blue  bands 


HOME-MADE 

ACETYLENE 

is  not  poisonous 
to  breathe 

The  home  paper  will  print  your 
obituary  in  the  next  issue — if  you 
ever  “blow  out  the  gas”  when  you 
visit  your  cousin  in  the  city.  But 
when  your  city  cousin  comes  to 
your  country  home, 
he  can  blow  out 
your  acetylene  gas 
light  and  it  won’t 
hurt  him  a  bit  to 
breathe  it  all  night. 

Your  Home  -  Made 
Acetylene  gas  is  much 
the  best  in  many  other 
respects.  A  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  it  will  give 
you  more  light  for  your 
house  and  barn  than  a 
thousand  feet  of  your 
cousin’s  city  gas.  Your 
light  will  also  be  far  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful,  and  your  acetylene  cooking 
range  wifi  have  every  feature  of  the  fin¬ 
est  gas  range  used  by  the  cities’  millions. 

To  make  acetylene  for  country  home 
use  you  require  an  automatic  generator. 
You  simply  feed  this  generator  the  gas 
producing  stone.  Union  Carbide,  about 
once  a  month — the  machine  does  the  rest. 

The  use  of  Home-Made  Acetylene  has 
grown  steadily  while  a  hundred  other 

competing 
light  prop- 
os  it  ions 
have  died 
iby  the 
.ways  ide. 

I  Today  we 
supply 
Union  Car- 
bid  e  to 
over  a 
quarter  of 
a  million  country  home  families. 

Modern  acetylene  generators  are  won¬ 
derful  improvements  over  the  earlier 
kinds  with  which  you  may  have  been 
familiar.  We  will  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  you  ask  us  any  question  that 
may  come  to  your  mind. 

You  will  find  our  advertising  literature 
intensely  interesting.  Address 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  6 

42nd  Street  Building.  NEW  YORK,  or 
People*  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL.  (4) 


If  you  are  the  owner  of  limestone  land,  why  not  turn  the  stone  to  gold!  That 
rock  is  worthless  in  its  present  state.  Reduce  it  to  dust  and  you  will  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  ground  limestone — Nature’s  greatest  land  tonic  that  you  can  ; 
sell  at  a  profit  to  your  neighbors,  and  which  you  can  use  to  double  the  fertil-  -~ 

ity  of  your  own  farm,  n  ’ 


1  Ton  an 

Hour 

With 

2  lOh.p. 


Sizes  to 
Suit  Your 
Engine  / 


TURNS  YOUR  STONE  TO  GOLD  ^  ^ 

It  is  a  complete  lime-grinding  plant  on  four 
wheels  that  can  be  moved  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  \  _ 

Simply  belt  it  to  your  engine  and  feed  the  rock.  It  \ 
isn’t  necessary  to  break  up  the  rock  to  a  small  size. 
for  the  machine  will  handle  rock  weighing  from  30 
to  60  pounds.  Push  a  lever  one  way  and  you  IS 

get  the  finest  pulverized  limestone.  Push  it  *fL%|3 

the  other  way  and  crushed  rock  is  delivered  wlT 

for  road  and  concrete  work.  The  LIMEPUL¬ 
VER  is  built  in  sizes  to  suit  engines  from  8  '  . 

horsepower  to  30  horsepower.  A  10  horsepower  engine  will  give  you  a  guar; 
tons  a  day.  At  $2. 50  per  ton,  the  output  of  the  smallest  LIMEPULVER  is  v, 
of  cou-se,  will  make  far  larger  profits.  You  can  operate  the  machine  the  year 
Write  today  for  information  bow  to  make  money  out  of  your  limestone  ledge 
that  enables  you  to  try  the  LIMEPuLVER  right  on  your  farm  using  your  owi 


Crushes  Rock  to  Any  Size — or  Pulverizes  It  to  Dud. 
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Buffalo  Markets. 

The  slaughter  of  the  peach  crop  has 
been  the  ill  feature  of  the  produce  mar¬ 
kets  lately.  It  costs  too  much  to  market 
them  when  they  bring  only  about  30  cents 
a  third-bushel  basket,  so  whole  orchards 
in  the  State  peach  belt  have  been  left  to 
rot.  The  peach  is  very  large  this  year, 
one  being  shown  here  that  weighed  14 
ounces,  but  it  is  not  well  flavored,  besides 
having  a  green  appearance  that  hurts  its 
sale.  The  trade  wants  a  yellow  peach,  as 
it  wants  a  red  apple.  Produce  prices  are 
mostly  low,  though  potatoes  are  doing  a 
little  better,  wholesaling  at  50  to  75  cents 
a  bushel,  the  local  crop  being  small.  For 
the  same  reason  grapes  are  high,  the  ton 
price  being  $32,  when  it  is  often  $20  or 
less.  In  many  districts  the  grapes  had  to 
set  a  second  time,  after  the  big  freeze  of 
May  27th,  but  the  blazing  September 
saved  most  of  them.  California  Tokays 
are  retailing  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  but 
they  are  not  well  ripened.  Apples  are 
higher  than  peaches,  not  wholesaling  at 
less  than  00  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  for  fancy 
red  and  bring  as  high  as  $4  per  barrel. 
Green  apples  are  only  about  three-fourths 
the  price  of  red.  Watermelons  are  about 
gone,  but  cantaloupes  are  plenty  at  $1 
to  $1.35  per  bushel,  home  grown.  The 
Summer  was  hardly  hot  enough  to  ripen 
them  well.  There  is  a  small  supply  of 
pears  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel  for  fancy. 
The  trees  here  have  suffered  much  lately 
from  blight.  A  good  supply  of  plums  is 
offering  at  20  to  30  cents  for  7-lb.  baskets 
and  prunes  are  about  the  same  price.  Un¬ 
sprayed  plums  have  rotted  badly  on  the 
trees. 

All  vegetables  are  cheap.  String  beaus 
are  $1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  12  to  20 
cents  per  quart.  Cabbage  is  $1.25  co 
$1.50  per  100  heads;  cauliflower,  50  to  75 
cents  per  bushel.  Celery  is  rather  scarce 
at  25  to  50  cents  per  large  bundle.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  are  plenty  at  30  to  (55  cents  per 
bushel  or  30  to  40  cents  per  hundred, 
pickling  size.  Eggplant  is  60  to  75  cents 
per  bushel  and  peppers  are  $1.50  to  $2 
per  barrel.  Tomatoes  ,  are  25  to  45  cents 
per  half  bushel,  retailing  at  five  cents  per 
quart. 

The  butter  market  is  firm  at  30  cents 
for  best  prints  and  24  to  25  cents  for  best 
crocks.  Process  prints  are  oddly  held 
above  regular  crocks,  at  26  cents.  Cheese 
remains  steady  at  previous  prices,  16 
cents  for  best  and  nothing  quoted  below 
12  cents.  Eggs  are  higher,  running  down 
from  35  cents  for  white  hennery  to  26  to 
28  cents  for  storage  candled.  There  is  a 
better  demand  for  poultry,  but  prices  are 
low,  at  20  to  21  cents  for  dressed  turkey 
and  17  to  18  cents  for  fowl.  Broilers  are 
20  to  21  cents  per  pound,  and  ducks  13  to 
14  cents.  Some  frozen  poultry  is  offer¬ 
ing  at  about  dressed  prices.  Live  poultry 
is  from  two  to  three  cents  lower  than 
dressed. 

Hay  is  a  little  stronger,  being  $21  to 
$22  for  baled  choice  Timothy  on  track 
and  $19  for  fancy  light  mixed.  j.  w.  c. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  4-9. 

International  Wheat  Show  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  4-14. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Mechanics’ 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  23-30. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  10- 
14.  Special  show,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  ,T.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Wisconsin  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  convention,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  Nov.  17-18. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt,  .Tan.  18-21, 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 


Potatoes  have  taken  a  jump  in  price. 
In  the  northern  section  of  Maine,  the 
quality  is  better  than  expected,  and  the 
yield  is  better  in  some  places.  The 
weather  conditions  have  been  very  fav¬ 
orable  to  digging,  which  will  lessen  the 
chances  of  rot  considerably,  and  give  the 
shippers  a  chance  to  market  the  potatoes, 
as  was  shown  by  the  large  number  of  cars 
which  left  the  sidings  during  the  week, 
averaging  from  75  to  80  cars  each  day 
from  the  northern  section.  In  the  valley 
section,  the  prices  are  all  the  way  from 
$1.25  to  $1.40  per  barrel.  Quite  a  few 
are  coming  into  market,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  look  good  for  higher  prices  before 
the  season  gets  older.  In  the  far  north¬ 
ern  section,  the  rot  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
was  anticipated,  but  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  has  not  fared  so  well.  It 
will  be  noticeable  this  season  that  con¬ 
siderably  less  potatoes  will  go  to  the 
starch  factories,  to  be  ground  into  starch, 
as  compared  to  last  season,  when  the 
factories  were  offered  more  than  they 
could  use.  _  From  an  optimistic  point  of 
view  this  is  more  encouraging,  consider¬ 
ing  the  grower  only  gets  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  barrel  at  starch  factories. 

Maine.  w.  n.  b. 

Oct.  1.  These  are  curb  market  prices. 
The  following  vegetables  are  bv  the  half- 
bushel  :  Peaches,  60c. ;  ripe  tomatoes,  50 ; 
green  tomatoes,  35;  mixed  peppers,  25- 
Lima  beans,  $1;  beets,  25;  stewing  ap¬ 
ples,  30 ;  onions,  65 ;  white  potatoes,  35  ; 
sweet  potatoes,  50 ;  yams,  50 ;  Fall  apples, 
first  quality,  $2.50  barrel;  Fall  apples, 
first  drops,  $1.75;  Fall  apples,  second 
drops,  $1 ;  beets,  three  bunches,  10c. ; 
carrots,  one  bunch,  10;  lettuce,  3  for  5; 
celery,  one  for  5;  corn,  20c.  dozen;  $1 
hundred ;  cabbage,  75c.  barrel ;  chicken, 
22c.  pound  ;  year  old,  lS-20e. ;  eggs,  42c. 
dozen.  White  potatoes,  Green  Mountains, 
$1.75  per  barrel.  r.  l.  p. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  harvesting  of  the  early  varieties  of 
grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  belts 
commenced  the  middle  of  September.  The 
cool  weather  and  general  cloudiness 
which  prevailed  during  the  larger  part  of 
the  Summer  delayed  the  ripening  of  Con¬ 
cords,  but  the  hot  sunshiny  weather  the 
latter  part  of  September  worked  marvels 
in  coloring  and  sweetening  the  grapes. 
Growers  and  shipper  contend  that  the 
crop  in  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  belt 
will  not  exceed  6,500  cars,  a  falling  off 
of  close  to  2,000  cars,  compared  with  last 
year’s  yield.  Two  new  grape-juice  con¬ 
cerns,  the  DuBelle  Company  of  Silver 
Creek,  and  the  Paul  DeLaney  Company 
of  Brocton,  will  operate  their  large 
plants  for  the  first  time  this  year.  All 
signs  point  to  good  prices  and  a  fairly 
successful  season  for  the  growers.  The 
Central  New  York  and  Michigan  belts 
report  crop  shortages,  compared  with 
their  last  season’s  yields.  w.  j. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

WE  are  not  dealers,  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
is  a  farmer  ami  producer  of  hay  and  we  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Every  bale  is  carefully  inspected,  graded 
aud  guaranteed, "and  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  hay  and  Straw 
Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  offered  for  sale.  We 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers'  Ass’n,  Inc. 

No.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


From  Producer  to  Consumer  Direct 

Thousands  of  Tons  of 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  MIXED 
AND  ALFALFA 


Heady  to  be  Marketed 

CaDDago  Straw 

Carefully  Graded  and  Inspected 

PATRONS’  CO  OPERATIVE  ASS’N  OF 
CAYUGA  COUNTY,  INC. 

22  North  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


NEW-VORKER 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying-  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


“POP  CORN,”  extra  nice,  sorted,  onlv  .$1  per 
bushel.  G.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonvllle,  N.  Y. 

EAST  NEW  MARKET,  MD.— Producer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  any  quantity  gold  skin  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  F’.  E.  LENNIS. 

NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 

SWEET  POTATOES  direct  to  consumer;  circu¬ 
lar  free.  WILLARD  B.  KILLE,  Swedesboro, 
N.  J. 

“HUBBARD  SQUASn,”  packed  In  new  apple 
barrels,  $1.25  per  barrel.  GEO  L.  COOPER, 
Lyndonvllle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine,  all  in  good  shape,  with  magneto.  Price 
$150.  If  interested  write  for  particulars.  J.  B. 
BROWN,  Watermill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — From  owner  only  farm  40  to  GO 
acres,  good  land,  buildings,  etc.,  commuting 
distance  New  York,  on  Sound1  or  Hudson  River; 
must  be  bargain;  give  full  particulars.  BOX 
205,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

A  BARGAIN  for  either  Sportsman  or  Live  Stock 
or  Fruit  Grower;  a  two  hundred  eighty-oight- 
acre  farm,  located  on  Neversink  River,  at  Hall’s 
mill,  Sullivan  County,  New  York;  can  be  divided 
into  two  plots  of  221  and  67  acres  of  orchards, 
cleared  land  and  timber,  a  9-room  house  and 
barn  on  each  plot,  one  house  Is  furnished,  gar¬ 
den  and  small  fruits;  spring  water  is  piped 
along  side  both  houses;  fine  trout  fishing  and 
hunting  on  property.  Pheasant,  squirrel  and 
rabbits;  deer  in  vicinity.  Fine  location  for  club 
or  hotel;  located  on  main  road  between  Clay- 
ville.  Liberty  and  Ellenville.  Telephone  wire 
passes  house.  Mail  delivered  to  door.  Price 
$35  an  acre.  Communicate  with  JENKINS  & 
MARSHALL,  Lorraine  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 
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MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  WANTED  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  young  man,  scientific  farmer,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Home  with  every  comfort; 
give  references  and  wages  desired'.  Address 
BOX  2G9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— By  single,  experienced  man,  position 
as  teamster  on  estate  or  commercial  farm; 
open  until  November  1.  ALGAT  KARLSON, 
New  Preston,  Conn. 

WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework  on  small  farm  near  town. 
D.  E.  MINARD,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  by  practical  mn’-ket  poul- 
tryman  on  established  plant  or  build  plant  on 
salary;  former  employers  my  references  Ad¬ 
dress  POULTRYMAN,  Box  249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

OPEN  F*OR  ENGAGEMENT— Practical  up-to- 
date  orchardlst,  accustomed  to  diversified  work 
on  large  propositions:  A1  record  East  and  Wesl ; 
permanent.  BOX  248,  R.  N.-Y.,  New  York  Oily. 

WANTED — Position  as  teamster  on  estate  or 
commercial  place  by  single  man,  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  CITAS.  SIEMER,  New  Preston,  Conn. 

rOT'T.TRY  MANAGER — Married,  desires  situ¬ 
ation;  thoroughly  reliable,  every  branch;  fine 
references.  BOX  2G4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COT  PT,E  WANTED — Man  to  care  for  horses, 
chickens,  milk  cow,  also  know  about  farming; 
woman  to  cook;  references  required.  CROSS 
ROADS  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  Edward 
Brinley,  Long  Island. 

WANTED — Ry  young  married  farmer,  with  col¬ 
lege  training,  position  on  farm,  with  wages 
and  house.  BOX  313,  Suffleld,  Conn. 

WANTED — Manager  to  take  entire  charge  of 
large  poultry  plant.  Must  have  had  business 
experience  as  well  as  thorough  training  in  the 
management  of  poultry  plants.  Address  with 
full  particulars  and  references,  BOX  201,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  30,  wishes  position  for  the  first 
of  November  on  farm;  good  milker,  willing 
and  good  worker,  strong,  honest  and’  sober. 
HUGH  DAHMS,  Shaker  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y., 
Columbia  Co. 


FOR  RENT  on  shares  my  90-acre  dairy  farm  to 
an  honest,  sober  man.  witli  help,  who  under¬ 
stands  producing  sanitary  milk;  farm  within  one 
mile  of  a  Virginia  city;  milk  retails  9  cents  per 
quart.  BOX  208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 220  acres  in  Greene  Co.,  near  Cats¬ 
kills,  good  conveniences,  home  market  for  all 
products,  very  attractive  for  city  party  who 
wants  fine  summer  homo;  also  fine  proposition 
for  business  purposes;  full  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  BOX  71.  R.  D.,  Medusa.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,  Canterbury,  Conn; 
good  soil;  good  location.  BOX  251,  IT.  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  64-acre  wheat,  berry  and 
chicken  farm,  cheap  if  taken  at  once;  not 
much  money  needed.  PAUL  SCHULZ,  Harring¬ 
ton,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE — 90-aero  farm,  good  land  and  build¬ 
ings:  well  watered;  8  acres  orchard,  sugar 
bush  of  350  trees;  possession  this  Fall,  with  or 
without  stock.  HENRY  F.  SIMMONS,  Sauquoit, 
N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON  CRANBERRY  LAND— For  sale 
at  $200  per  acre,  14  acres  choice  unimproved 
cranberry  land  in  Pacific  County,  Washington. 
W.  C.  ICANTNER,  830  Colonial  Avenue,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

WANTED — To  rent,  poultry  plant  for  about 
1,000  birds,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  state 
terms.  BOX  257,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 

F'OIt  SALE  or  exchange  on  Eastern  Shore  Mnry- 
land,  145-acre  farm,  100  cultivated,  45  pine 
timber,  10-room  house,  barns,  granary,  hog  and 
chicken  pens,  first  class  condition,  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  included.  Price,  $8,000.  Part  cash. 
Will  take  as  part  payment  village  or  near  town, 
place  with  good  house  nnd  few  acres;  price  not 
to  exceed  $3,000.  Address  BOX  36,  Kingston, 
Somerset  Co.,  Mil. 

FOR  SALE — Highly  Improved  farm,  77%  acres, 

V\  mile  from  village  on  Southern  R.  R.,  % 
mile  to  school.  Price  $3,500.  II.  L.  MADISON 
(Owner),  Chula,  Va. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 97%  acres,  3  miles  of  Har¬ 
rington,  1  mile  from  school  and  church,  for 
$2,300.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Harrington,  Del. 

DAIRY-TRUCK  FARM  FOR  SALE — 40-acre 
modern  improvements,  house  and  barns,  car¬ 
ries  20  head;  milk,  10  to  15  cents  quart;  good 
market.  SHIMMO  VALLEY  FARM,  Nantucket, 
Mass. 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  46-acre  poultry  and 
fruit  farm  near  station;  write  for  terms  and 
description.  BOX  61,  Frankford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — For  $750,  1%  ncres  with  chicken 
houses  and  fruit  trees  at  highest  point  in 
Lakewood.  Address  Owner,  A.  &  B.  ORNA¬ 
MENT  CO.,  119  West  23rd  St. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  American.  40,  one  child,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  farming  and  all  its  branches,  covering 
both  dairy  and  poultry  husbandry.  BOX  266, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — -Position  as  manager  of  poultry  plant 
for  production  of  eggs,  profit-sharing  basis, 
Eastern  New  York  or  New  England  States,  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children.  Address  BOX  267,  care  R. 
N.-Y. 

WANTED — An  ambitious  young  man  in  each  lo¬ 
cality  can  make  money  selling  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  and  farm  machinery no  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  no  risk;  no  money  required.  Write  to-day 
for  full  information.  CONSOLIDATED  GASO¬ 
LINE  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  Street,  New 
York  City. 

A  THOROUGHLY  competent  Farm  Manager 
disengaged  after  Nov.  1st,  desires  to  connect 
with  party  in  need  of  a  first-class  manager  with 
years  of  experience,  thorough  knowledge  of 
drainage,  an  expert,  thoroughbred  stock  raiser. 
A.  R.  O.  work  certified  milk  production;  have 
the  executive  ability  to  handle  any  size  propo¬ 
sition.  Address  BOX  255,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  as  herdsman  and 
dairyman  on  an  up-to-date  Columbia  County 
farm;  wife  to  help  with  the  housework  in  fam¬ 
ily  of  superintendent.  Apply  BOX  25ti,  care  of 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  desires  responsible 
poultry  position.  Three  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience  and  agricultural  school  training.  Willing 
to  work  and  make  good.  Highly  recommended. 
Address  BOX  259,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


GOOD  noMB  offered  for  two  elderly,  Christian 
people  in  the  country,  near  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y., 
with  some  compensation  for  services  (light 
housekeeping).  Comfortable  house,  good  loca¬ 
tion;  family  very  small.  Address  WILLIAMS, 
Box  258  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Now.  dairyman,  married  man.  no 
objection  small  family,  no  shirker,  whiskey 
or  cigarettes;  duties,  bottling,  washing,  deliv¬ 
ering,  separating,  general  care  and  work  of 
dairy  room;  English-speaking  only;  wages.  $50 
month;  good,  dry,  new  house.  R.  F.  SHANNON, 
Sewiekley,  Pa.,  on  P.,  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  take  care  of 
lawn,  garden  and  automobile;  woman  to  do 
cooking  anil  some  housework.  Must  give  good 
references.  Address  BOX  115,  Kennett  Square. 

Pa. 

WANTED — Dec.  1st,  reliable,  married,  energetic 
man,  preferably  with  one  or  more  sons  of 
working  age;  must  have  fruit  farm,  pruning  and 
spraying  experience.  House,  wood,  etc.,  and  $30 
per  month.  Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  up 
with  the  largest  apple  orchard  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountains.  Give  references  ami  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  G.  R.  ATTRIDE,  Appalachian  Apple 
Orchards,  Tallulah  Park,  Georgia. 

WANTED — December  first,  on  fruit  farm,  man 
and  wife;  experience  with  apples  and  grapes 
a  requisite;  house,  fuel,  garden,  etc.  Premium 
on  brains;  will  consider  profit  sharing.  A 
chance  for  a  hustler.  CONCORD,  Box  260, 
c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  or  manager,  conversant 
with  farming  in  all  its  branches  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  Hollander,  married',  small  family.  Not 
afraid  of  work;  good  references.  Address  BOX 
2G3,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  hy 
a  successful  farm  manager  and  dairyman, 
twenty  years’  experience  in  the  care,  breeding 
and  raising  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle,  A.  U. 
O.  records  and  show  ring  stock.  Understand  up- 
to-date  method's  of  feeding  and  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  also  sanitary  and  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  buttermaking.  References  from  past 
employer  and  breeders.  Strictly  temperate, 
married,  no  children.  BOX  261,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

POULTRYMAN.  experienced,  single,  desires  po¬ 
sition  Nov.  15,  temperate  and  industrious. 
BOX  262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  single,  wants  position  on  farm  as 
teamster,  experienced,  reliable,  and  of  good 
habits.  H.  W.  DAVIES,  New  Preston,  Conn. 

WANTED — January  first,  position  as  farm  stiper- 
iuteud'ent  or  manager,  competent  American, 
37,  married,  two  children.  Strictly  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  life  experience  in  all  branches  farming. 
Expert  in  care  of  stock.  Experienced  in  Use  of 
all  farm  machinery,  including  gasoline  engines. 
Best  references.  Address  X  Y  Z,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

1  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

|  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50  || 

I  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  |1 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Learn  Auto  Business  garage  for  yourself.  We  give  thorough  courses  of 


BE  a  chauffeur,  an  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
garage  for  yourself.  We  give  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  in  shop  and  on  road.  We  buy  and  rebuild 
modern  cars,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  or  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination. 

Write  or  call’and  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Learn  By 
Practise 


Sleeve  Valve  Motor 


$1095 


Model  8 It  f  o.h.  Toledo 


— talking  of  smoothness 


No  matter  what  your  present  preference  might  be — drive  a 
Willys- Knight  just  once ,  and  you  will  frankly  acknowledge  a  totally 
different  riding  sensation — a  real  treat. 

The  Willys- Knight  Motor  has  sliding  sleeve-valves  which 
operate  with  the  precision  and  quietness  of  locomotive  pistons. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  motor  there  are  no  noisy  poppet  valves. 

Thus  the  absence  of  valve  springs  and  the  complete  abolish¬ 
ment  of  valve  grinding  are  important  advantages  in  the  Knight- 
type  motor. 

Although  in  the  average  motor  carbon  is  harmful,  to  the 
Knight  motor  carbon  is  beneficial. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  disadvantages  of  the  poppet 
valve  motor  are  the  very  advantages  of  the  Knight  motor. 

Instead  of  wearing  out  with  use  this  motor  wears  in — be¬ 
coming  more  powerful;  more  efficient;  much  smoother . 

Size  for  size ,  due  to  its  construction ,  the  Knight  is  the  most 
powerful  motor  made. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  the  principle  of  this,  the  world’s  most 
efficient  power  plant,  are  invited  to  call  at  any  of  our  local  dealers. 

One  inspection — one  demonstration  will  convince  you. 

Handsome  catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  363 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Automobiles 

“Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
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Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Feeding  the  Pet  Guinea 

_  See  Page  1263 


“Lamco,”  Short  Boot 

Made  of  pure,  thick 

rubber  with  seven  heavy  rub¬ 
ber  ribs.  Won’t  crack  or 
wrinkle.  A  bool  that  will 
stand  up  under  severe  usage. 
Ren  soles  and  heels. 


“Lamco,”  Four  Buckle  Arctic 

'<  Pure  rubber  throughout. 

Heavy  ribs  that  add  strength  and 
A  sturdiness.  Four  steel  buckles.  Made 
<’  in  all-rubber  and  cloth  top.  Red 
;>!  soles  and  heels. 


“Snag-Proof  Perfection”  j;' 
Combination  Shoe  and  Felt  ^ 

Th  i s  combination  f; 
means  wear,  warmth  [ 

and  comfort.  Extra  heavy  V 
felts  or  knit  socks.  Shoes  are  ; 
of  all-duck  covered  with  seven 
thicknesses  of  pure  rubber.  ; 
Heavy  soles  and  heels.  j' 


“Snag-Proof  ”  Short  Boot 

;‘v1  Built  to  stand  the  test  of 
time  and  service.  Heavy 
sail  duck  with  seven  thicknesses  of 
yj  pure  rubber.  Extra  quality  Para 
lubber  soles  give  extreme  wear. 


All  the  Comfort  You'd  Want 
More  Wear  Than  You'd  Expect 

Man  —  now  listen.  When  you  buy  a  pair 
of  rubber  boots  or  shoes,  you  naturally 
expect  long  wear  and  water-tightness,  and 
you’d  welcome  the  addition  of  comfort  at 
the  toes  and  heel,  wouldn’t  you?  Of 
course,  you  would ;  but  it’s  hard, 
mighty  hard,  to  find  a  boot  that 
combines #// these  good  qualities. 


But  there  is  one  line  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  that 
you  can  buy  and  be  assured 
of  heaping  value  for  your 
money.  This  brand  is  sold 
by  reputable  dealers  every¬ 
where,  under  the  trade¬ 
mark  name  of 


Illustrated  on  this  page 
are  the  uLamco”  and 
“Snag-Proof”  brands 
of  boots  and  shoes, 
taken  from  the  exten¬ 
sive  Lambertville  Line.  Study 
them.  Note  the  extra  heavy 
soles;  the  strong  reinforcements 
at  points  of  greatest  wear.  The 
only  thing  that  we  can’t  illus¬ 
trate  about  these  boots  is  the  quality  of 
the  rubber  used  in  making  them.  But 
the  quality  is  there,  and  it’s  ace  high. 

Just  you  examine  a  pair  at  your  dealer’s 
this  very  day.  Slip  your  foot  into  one 
—  it’s  soft  inside  — it’s  comfortable  —  it  gives  with 
the  foot.  Yes,  sir,  the  very  feel  of  it  denotes  last¬ 
ing  quality,  but  the  actual  wearing  proves  it. 

Representative  merchants  in  ’most  every  locality 
sell  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear.  If  your 
merchant  does  not  carry  this  famous  line,  write  us,  giving 
his  name,  and  we’ll  quickly  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
obtain  these  goods  at  regular  prices. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
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Raising  the  Guinea  Fowl. 

Part  I. 

AN  ANCIENT  BREED. — Of  all  our  domesticated 
fowls  the  guinea  is  the  least  known,  which  is 
a  peculiar  fact  when  we  consider  its  lengthy  ex¬ 
istence,  for  we  are  told  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
hack  in  ancient  times  raising  the  guinea  for  table 
use,  for  which  it  was  highly  prized.  Its  exact  origin 
is  unknown,  but  we  find  here  and  there  references 
which  lead  us  to  believe  its  original  home  was 
Africa,  probably  Guinea — where  it  now  is  found  in 
abundance  as  it  also  is  through  most  warm  coun¬ 
tries  and  climates.  In  the  United  States  they  are 
quite  uncommon  in  flocks  of  any  size,  more  often  a 
pair  here  and  there  being  kept  for  sentry  duty  to 
ward  off  hawks  and  other  marauders  of  the  poultry 
yards.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  prompt¬ 
ed  me  some  years  ago  to  purchase  a  pair.  I  gave 
very  little  thought  or  study  on  the  matter,  simply 
purchased  the  first  pair  I  found,  for  they  guaran¬ 
teed  their  lungs  of  many  horsepower  strength — 
strong  enough  to  emit  a  noise  to  frighten  off  the 
most  hardened  marauder.  This,  and  their  wander¬ 
ing  habits  seem  to  be  the  main  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
like  they  are  held  in  by  a  majority  but  I  have  yet 
to  find  either  troublesome.  The  cry 
is  loud  and  harsh  when  alarmed,  hut 
usually  they  make  less  noise  than  some 
of  our  common  fowls — ducks  for  in¬ 
stance.  In  fact  a  small  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  make  more  noise  and  disturb¬ 
ance  when  I  approach  the  henhouse 
than  my  pen  of  guineas  which  is  near¬ 
ly  double  in  number.  As  to  their  wan¬ 
dering  habits,  if  the  birds  are  correctly 
handled  this  is  more  advantageous 
than  otherwise  for  they  will  forage  so 
successfully  that  their  feed  will  cost 
hut  little.  They  will  live  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  seeds,  worms,  insects,  etc., 
found  on  the  range.  If  left  to  them¬ 
selves  entirely  they  steal  their  nests 
in  unheard-of  places  and  otherwise 
harken  back  to  the  wild  state — roost¬ 
ing  in  the  trees  and  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  slightest  disturbances. 

VARIETIES. — My  original  pair  were 
what  is  commonly  called  “pearl  guin¬ 
eas”  which  we  usually  find  most  com¬ 
mon  through  the  farming  sections  of 
New  England.  Their  plumage  is  near¬ 
ly  black  and  thickly  dotted  with  small 
white  spots  or  pearls.  The  heads  and 
fully  half  of  the  necks  are  bare  except 
for  metallic  blue  black  hair-like  feath¬ 
ers  which  turn  toward  the  head,  which 
in  itself  presents  a  very  bony  appear¬ 
ance,  especially  when  the  horn  or  hel¬ 
met  attains  its  full  growth.  The  head 
is  covered  with  a  leathery  appearing 
skin  which  very  much  resembles  white 
chamois  or  kid,  while  the  wattles  which  grow  at 
the  angle  of  the  throat,  or  gape,  are  usually  a 
bright  crimson,  while  the  same  shade  is  found 
around  the  eyes  and  horn.  The  legs  are  small  and 
in  the  true  guinea  are  a  brownish  black.  When  he 
becomes  angry  or  pugnacious  his  wings  drop  and  the 
feathers  on  the  back  become  elevated,  and  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  formidable  aspect;  then  beware  of  his 
beak,  for  he  can  strike  a  most  ferocious  blow.  Be¬ 
sides  the  “pearl”  there  are  two  other  varieties  more 
or  less  commonly  raised  in  captivity,  or  I  should 
perhaps  say  domesticity.  Do  not  consider  these 
three  are  the  only  varieties,  for  there  are  at  least 
nine  species  belonging  to  the  guinea  family.  I  am 
speaking  mainly  of  the  three  most  known  varieties 
of  the  common  guinea,  Numida  meleagris.  The 
white  guinea  is  considered  by  some  a  distinct  type, 
by  others  albinos  of  the  pearl.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  former  correct  for  they  practically  never, 
if  bred  straight,  hatch  out  a  colored  bird,  and  it  is 
very  infrequent  for  straight-bred  pearls  to  hatch  out 
white.  We  find  sports,  white  barred  with  black 
and  vice  versa,  but  these  sports  will  not  breed  their 
like.  The  lavender  guinea  seems  to  be  also  distinct 
from  the  pearl  or  white,  though  it  resembles  the 
pearl  in  every  respect  except  color,  which  is  a  lav¬ 
ender  gray  and  quite  metallic  lavender  on  the 


breast.  The  pearl  is  hardier  than  either  of  the 
other  two  mentioned  kinds,  while  the  white  grows 
larger,  is  a  little  easier  domesticated  and  the  flesh 
is  not  so  dark.  For  this  reason  alone  if  one  is 
raising  to  supply  a  game  market  the  pearl  is  to  be 
preferred,  though  T  raise  both  and  cross,  getting  a 
larger  hardier  bird,  which  I  will  tell  you  about 
later. 

HABITS  AND  CARE. — The  true  habits  as  I  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  are  to  roost  in  trees  and  build  their 
nests  in  secluded  places,  usually  a  hollow  in  the 
ground  suffices  if  it  is  some  distance  from  the  build¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  them  build  very  close  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  in  high  grass,  weeds  or  bushes,  much  as  the 
common  hen  steals  her  nest.  By  closely  watching 
the  male,  one  can  usually  discover  near  location  of 
the  nest,  though  if  openly  watched  neither  bird  will 
approach  it;  they  are  very  wary  and  will  lead  one 
as  far  as  possible  in  opposite  direction.  When  the 
nest  is  located  it  is  advisable  to  leave  it  entirely 
alone  until  at  least  several  eggs  have  accumulated 
there.  Part  may  be  removed  leaving  at  least  three 
or  if  one  has  on  hand  guinea  eggs  which  have  failed 
to  hatch  these  may  be  marked  with  an  indelible 
pencil  and  substituted,  for  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  several  nest  eggs.  Some  consider  the  birds 


The  Young  Stock  Breeder  and  His  Herd.  Fig.  466. 

will  desert  the  nest  if  the  eggs  are  removed  by 
hand,  but  I  find  this  has  little  effect  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  main  point  being  to  have  at  least 
three  or  more  nest  eggs,  provided  you  do  not  wish 
another  lengthy  search  for  new  nests.  Last  year 
I  had  two  lay  within  20  feet  of  the  kitchen  door,  and 
I  was  able  to  gather  over  100  eggs  from  the  nest 
before  they  became  disturbed  and  sought  new  quar¬ 
ters.  Previously  I  had  been  able  to  induce  them 
to  lay  in  the  henhouses,  but  last  season  I  was  ill 
at  the  time  laying  commenced,  so  they  did  not  have 
the  watchful,  careful,  handling  those  previous  had 
had.  A  fairly  dark,  selected  nest  and  little  dis¬ 
turbance  usually  is  all  that  is  required  to  induce 
them  to  lay  in  the  houses,  that  is  provided,  of 
course,  it  has  been  their  accustomed  lodging  and 
feeding  place.  I  never  allow  them  to  roost  out; 
begin  when  they  are  very  small  and  compel  them  to 
most  in  the  houses  at  night.  This  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  matter  provided  they  are  hen-hatched — not 
guinea  hen,  but  common  hen,  for  the  guinea  hen 
makes  a  very  poor  mother.  Some  claim  she  also  is 
a  poor  sitter,  but  in  this  I  find  the  reverse,  for  she 
closely  keeps  her  nest  and  spitefuly  resists  any  in¬ 
terference. 

HATCHING  DIFFICULTIES. — It  is  interesting 
to  note  her  methods  of  brooding  her  eggs,  for  she 


differs  from  the  common  hen  in  the  fact  that  she 
extends  and  spreads  her  wings  between  the  eggs  and 
the  nest,  thus  hugging  them  close  to  her  body.  If 
left  to  her  own  devices  she  will  lay  a  clutch  of  20 — 
seldom  varies — then  become  broody  unless  the  eggs 
are  removed.  As  soon  as  the  little  ones  begin  to 
hatch  she  becomes  restless,  and  will  leave  the  nest 
with  those  able  to  follow,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
eggs;  and  her  wanderlust  means  the  destruction  of 
the  rest  of  her  little  brood.  A  quiet  old  hen  is  far 
better  as  an  adopted  mother.  She  will  cover  from 
1(>  to  20.  according  to  her  size  of  course.  The  period 
of  incubation  ranges  from  28  to  30  days  and  the 
best  nesting  seems  to  be  on  the  ground,  where  there 
is  natural  moisture.  The  little  keets,  as  they  are 
in  some  localities  called,  are  quite  tiny  when  first 
hatched — in  fact  about  the  size  of  baby  partridges, 
which  the  pearl  variety  resemble  very  much  in  size 
and  shape.  Color  is  dark  brown  with  a  little  lighter 
shade  on  the  wings,  and  white  predominates  on  the 
under  part  of  the  body.  At  this  stage  the  sex  of  the 
above  variety  is  distinguishable  as  the  plain  brown 
denotes  the  female  while  the  little  stripes  on  the 
head  denote  the  opposite  sex.  In  the  white  breed 
this  is  impossible  of  course.  It  is  well  at  this  stage 
to  toe-mark  for  sex  in  the  former  breed.  The  little 
fellows  are  exceedingly  active  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  shell,  and  the 
nest  must  be  so  constructed  to  prevent 
their  escape.  This  means  absolutely 
no  spaces  as  large  as  your  thumb  even, 
and  the  sides  must  be  at  least  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  Inch  netting  will  not 
confine  them.  They  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  cold  and  dampness,  and 
must  be  confined  till  a  week  old  and 
then  may  be  allowed  out  with  the  hen 
in  the  middle  of  pleasant  days.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  full  liberty  till 
first  crop  of  feathers  are  out.  As  they 
are  disposed  'to  keep  close  to  the 
mother  till  full  grown  their  natural 
roving  instinct  is  decidedly  curbed  by 
giving  them  to  a  quiet  home-keeping 
hen.  Also  from  her  they  adopt  the 
habit  of  henhouse  roosts  instead  of 
trees.  A  four-year-old  Wyandotte, 
when  on  range,  is  always  accompanied 
by  at  least  six  full-grown  guineas  of 
different  ages  which  she  reared,  and 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  wean,  though 
some  of  them  are  two  years  old.  A 
pompous  young  cockerel  was  forcibly 
adopted  by  an  orphan  brood  of  12  last 
Spring,  and  they  compelled  him  to 
brood  them  much  to  his  disgust,  and 
the  few  remaining  of  the  flock  still  fol¬ 
low  him. 

SELECTING  STOCK.— Off  and  on  I 
see  various  methods  disclosed  for  tell¬ 
ing  the  sex  but  actually  I  find  there  is 
nothing  really  as  dependable  as  the 
call.  To  be  sure  the  male  is  usually  larger  and  his 
gills  larger  and  more  drooping  than  the  female, 
whose  gills  as  a  rule  lie  close  back  toward  the 
angle  of  the  throat.  My  experience  lias  not  proved 
this  distinction  always  true  to  sex.  The  cries, 
though,  differ  decidedly,  that  of  the  male  being  a 
discordant  shriek  or  scold,  while  the  female  has  a 
peculiar  call  which  can  be  translated  into  “buck¬ 
wheat,  buckwheat,”  or  frequently,  “come  back,  come 
back,”  though  I  have  often  heard  them  predict 
storms  in  “more  rain,  more  rain.”  Close  observa¬ 
tion  is  the  only  means  of  determining.  I  once  pur¬ 
chased  a  fine  male  to  mate  a  female— that  is,  I 

trusted  to  outward  appearance  such  to  be  the  fact _ 

but  later  decided  I  had  two  Romeos  instead  of  a 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  This  matter  of  new  stock  is  a 
question  of  personal  preference.  The  eggs,  if  pro¬ 
curable  iu  the  near  vicinity,  are  perhaps  the  best 
method,  though  I  find  their  hatching  qualities  are 
more  or  less  disturbed  by  being  shaken  by  long 
travel.  The  homing  instinct  of  the  adult  is  very 
strong,  and  if  a  change  of  roosting  is  made  close 
confinement  for  several  days  will  be  necessary.  No 
fence  procurable  will  confine  them,  for  they  can  fly 
nearly  as  well  as  the  “bird  man.”  One  clipped  wing 
and  a  four-foot  fence  though  is  usually  successful. 
In  uniting,  if  eggs  are  not  cared  for,  hatching  sev- 
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eral  females  may  run  with  a  male,  but  strong  fer¬ 
tility  is  best  obtained  with  but  two  females  to  a 
male.  The  laying  season  begins  about  the  first  of 
April  and  continues  through  till  last  of  October; 
laying  in  the  meantime,  if  properly  fed,  at  least  100 
eggs,  though  frequently  half  as  many  again.  In 
the  wild  state  50  was  considered  about  usual 
amount.  My  first  pearl  female  frequently  laid  two 
eggs  a  day.  Perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  make  such  a 
statement,  but  1  assure  you  I  am  a  person  of  truth 
and  veracity,  and  I  gain  not  by  telling  a  yarn. 

Vermont.  faith  paddock  ingrahah. 


“  More  or  Less”  in  Deed. 

I,  Mr.  A.,  buy  a  farm  of  Mr.  B.  for  which  Mr.  B. 
gives  me  a  warrantee  deed  of  land  containing  116  acres 
more  or  less.  This  farm  was  not  surveyed  at  time  of 
purchase  on  account  of  the  linos  running  through  woods 
which  were  left  out  at  that  time.  Have  had  it  surveyed 
since  and  to  have  116  acres  the  lino  between  Mr.  B.  and 
myself  must  run  above  11  acres  of  good  hemlock  timber 
which  Mr.  B.  claims  belongs  on  his  farm,  which  .loins 
my  farm  on  the  east.  When  I  looked  over  this  farm 
before  purchase  Mr.  B.  was  with  me  and  showed  me 
line  fences  on  the  northwest  and  south  but,  on  the  east, 
when  we  came  to  a  wire  fence  he  said  :  “I  am  not  sure 
if  this  fence  is  on  the  line  but  it  is  about  on  it,  as  I 
am  not  sure  where  the  corners  are.”  Now  the  point 
is  this:  lie  will  not  give  me  these  11  acres  of  timber 
or  will  not  settle  it  in  any  way,  claiming  that  he  sold 
me  116  acres  more  or  less,  and  if  it  is  less,  it  is  less, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Mr.  B.  wants  the  line  to 
inn  from  old  corners  which  are  on  an  old  patent  sur¬ 
vey  but  is  not  the  corner  of  this  wire  fence  of  whicn 
Mr  B  was  not  sure,  which,  if  run  there,  would  leave 
me*  105  acres.  Can  I  hold  116  acres,  or  must  I  take 
105  acres  and  pay  for  the  116  acres  of  which  I  hold 
deed? 

New  York. 

HE  words  “more  or  less”  and  “about”  are  words 
of  safety  and  precaution,  and,  when  used  in  a 
deed,  are  intended  to  cover  some  slight  or  unim¬ 
portant  inaccuracy,  and,  while  enabling  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  imperative  demands  of  fixed  monuments, 
do  not  weaken  or  destroy  the  indications  of  distance 
and  quantity  when  no  other  guides  are  furnished, 
and  the  man  who  sells  land  as  containing  a  certain 
quantity,  “more  or  less,”  when  he  knows  from  an 
inspection  of  the  title  deed  in  his  possession  or 
otherwise  that  it  contains  a  much  less  quantity,  is 
bound  in  equity  to  make  the  deficiency  good  to  the 
purchaser;  and  where  a  sale  was  made  of  land  as 
containing  20  acres,  though  it  only  contained  13 
acres,  which  fact  was  not  known  to  the  purchaser, 
although  it  was  known  to  one  of  the  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale  who  concealed  such  fact,  it  was 
set  aside.  So,  in  this  case,  if  your  vendor  knew 
where  the  correct  line  was,  and  withheld  the  in¬ 
formation  from  you,  and  is  now  trying  to  make  you 
take  105  acres  instead  of  116,  you  can  compel  him  to 
give  you  the  balance  called  for  by  your  deed.  If 
there  is  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  division  line,  the 
one  which  would  give  you  nearer  the  amount  called 
for  in  the  deed  would  be  the  one  which  should 
be  taken.  If  you  have  not  paid  all  of  your  pur¬ 
chase  money,  you  would  better  settle  this  matter 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  to  court  to  make  him 
give  you  the  proper  amount  of  land.  m.  d. 


Potato  Trade  With  South  America. 

HE  commerce  report  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  states  that  tlieie  is 
at  present  an  unusual  demand  for  potatoes  in  South 
America.  This  demand  has  grown  out  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War.  Formerly  many  potatoes  were  sent  from 
Europe  to  South  American  markets.  War  condi¬ 
tions  have  reduced  the  supply  and  these  South 
Americans  must  look  to  the  United  States.  Before 
the  war  only  a  few  potatoes*  were  shipped  to  South 
America.  The  European  potatoes  were  sold  for  less 
money,  and  the  shipping  facilities  were  better.  It 
is  also  easier  for  Europe  to  make  banking  connec¬ 
tion  with  South  American  countries.  Many  ship¬ 
pers  seem  to  believe  that  the  present  opportunity 
for  shipping  from  this  country  will  last  only  as  long 
as  the  war  continues.  It  seems  possible  for  Ameri¬ 
can  potato  growers  and  handlers  to  get  into  the 
market  now  with  a  fair  chance  of  occupying  it  per¬ 
manently.  The  export  trade  begins  in  July;  ship¬ 
ments  beginning  in  that  month  arrive  in  South 
America  when  the  local  supply  is  about  exhausted. 
Last  year  potatoes  of  the  Green  Mountain  were 
most  desired,  but  this  year  Early  Bose  and  Early 
Ohio  have  been  in  demand.  Medium-sized  potatoes 
are  chiefly  wanted,  and  very  large  tubers  are  not 
desired.  The  interior  markets  in  South  America 
demand  the  smaller  size,  and  during  the  past  season 
there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  small  potatoes 
from  one  inch  to  1%  inch  in  diameter.  During  the 
Winter  these  small  tubers  sold  at  good  prices.  This 
year,  however,  the  demand  for  these  little  tubers 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  South  Americans  com¬ 
plain  that  a  good  deal  of  trash  and  scabby  tubers 
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were  sent  in  these  small  potatoes,  and  such  prac¬ 
tice  will  always  injure  a  trade.  It  is  clearly  stated 
that  the  future  of  this  trade  rests  with  the  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers  of  this  country  rather  than  that  of 
foreign  factors.  The  tubers  must  be  well  graded 
and  packed  true  to  name  with  a  constant  supply. 
There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  supply  first-class 
seed  potatoes  for  the  South  American  crop,  if  some 
one  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  carry  it 
through.  As  for  a  package,  the  crate  is  liked  best; 
barrels  have  been  used  but  are  not  well  suited  to 
the  conditions.  The  export  crate  largely  used  is 
made  in  two  sizes.  One  holds  66  pounds  net  and 
the  other  110  pounds  net.  The  first  sized  crate  is 


10x13 %x221/£  inches,  the  larger  one  12x15x32  inches. 
The  picture  shown  at  Fig  467  illustrates  the  way 
these  crates  are  made  of  one-half  inch  yellow  pine 
slats  with  ends  %-inch  thick.  This  makes  a  con¬ 
venient  and  strong  package.  There  is  opportunity 
in  this  South  American  trade  if  some  organization 
of  growers  will  take  hold  of  it,  study  the  conditions 
and  put  it  over  properly.  Arrangements  must  be 
made  for  banking  and  exchange  with  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  and  of  course,  there  must  be  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  with  the  greatest  care  taken  to  pack 
and  grade  perfectly.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Maine  growers  to  take  up  this  trade,  make  a 
thorough  study  of  it  and  handle  it  in  a  business-like 
way.  They  can  arrange  for  ocean  shipments  right 
from  Maine  to  South  American  ports.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  in  this  chance,  and  it  must 
be  taken  up  at  once,  or  when  the  war  is  over  Euro¬ 
pean  growers  will  come  back  and  take  up  the  mar¬ 
ket  once  more. 


A  Farm  Cold  Storage  Plant. 

THE  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  farm 
cold  storage  plant  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  who 
operates  a  very  successful  50-acre  apple  and  peach 
orchard  near  South  Itiver,  New  Jersey.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  a  four  story,  3,000-barrel  affair,  with  outside 
dimensions  of  45x60  feet,  constructed  on  a  side  hill, 
so  as  to  give  the  advantages  of  a  basement.  This 
basement  contains  two  cold  rooms  and  a  cooling 
room,  besides  a  small  shipping  room,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  floor  above  by  an  elevator.  The 
second,  or  ground  floor,  contains  two  cold  rooms 
and  a  large  packing  room,  extending  across  the  en¬ 
tire  front  of  the  building.  In  practice,  the  fruit  3S 
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brought  in  at  the  ground  floor,  where  it  is  graded 
and  packed,  run  down  stairs,  and  either  shipped 
from  there  or  placed  in  the  cold  rooms.  The  third 
floor  is  given  over  to  storage  of  noxes  and  similar 
material,  while  the  fourth  floor  is  given  over  to 
the  ice  tanks  and  the  means  of  filling  them. 

Built  into  the  plant  is  a  400-ton  icehouse,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  fourth  floor  by  a  trap-door. 
The  house  is  cooled  by  a  gravity  brine  system,  whose 
operation  is  simplicity  itself.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  haul  the  ice  out  of  the  icehouse  where  it  has 


been  cracked,  using  a  small  engine  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  dump  it  into  the  tanks  with  the  proper 
amount  of  salt.  This  is  done  not  oftener  than  once 
a  day,  and  then  only  when  a  lot  of  fruit  is  coming 
in.  At  other  times  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  it  so 
often. 

The  icehouse  has  a  capacity  of  400  tons,  and  is 
filled  from  an  artificial  pond  at  the  back  of  the 
plant.  No  insulating  material  is  used  between  cakes, 
as  the  ice  has  to  be  cracked  to  go  into  the  tanks, 
and  wet  sawdust  would  cause  trouble  there.  Not 
only  is  there  plenty  of  ice  to  run  the  plant — the 
house  has  never  been  emptied  since  it  was  built — 
but  there  is  a  surplus  to  sell  to  small  dealers,  which 
revenue,  indeed,  practically  pays  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  plant. 

Mr*  Smith  finds  the  plant  invaluable  to  him  in 
handling  his  peach  crop,  for  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  run  the  fruit  into  a  cold  room  for  precooling; 
or  to  hold  Saturday’s  packing  until  Sunday  night, 
when  it  is  shipped,  or  even  to  hold  the  fruit  a  week 
or  more  in  case  of  a  glutted  market.  Of  course, 
the  plant  was  built  primarily  for  the  storage  of 
apples;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  or¬ 
chards  which  are  just  coming  into  bearing  it  will 
probably  be  well  filled  at  the  height  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  B.  L.  SCIIARRING  HANSEN. 


Take  Care  of  Local  Markets. 

A  case  is  reported  from  Chicago,  where  two  carloads 
of  good  peaches  were  shipped.  The  grower  received 
word  by  telegraph  that  $18.60  were  due  to  make  up  the 
shortage  on  freight  and  handling.  He  sent  back  word 
that  he  had  no  money,  but  would  send  another  car  of 
peaches  if  desired.  Yet  all  through  this  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  in  town  and  city  do  not  eat  one 
peach  where  they  ought  to  have  eaten  a  dozen.  If 
the  children  in  New  York  City  could  only  have  eaten 
peaches  one-half  as  freely  as  our  children  did  on  the 
farm  every  basket  of  fruit  anywhere  near  this  market 
could  have  promptly  been  disposed  of.  It  is  demoral¬ 
izing  and  discouraging  to  the  growers  and  even  worse 
than  that  for  the  consumers.  One  trouble  always  is 
that  too  many  growers  rush  to  dump  their  fruit  into 
the  big  cities,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
towns  between  their  farm  and  New  York  are  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  fruit. 

We  had  a  talk  last  week  with  two  young  fruit  men 
who  told  us  that  they  send  their  peaches  to  the  towns 
and  cities  along  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State, 
selling  them  out  from  the  car  door.  They  found  a 
prompt  sale  for  all  their  fruit  at  prices  which  ran  at 
least  25  per  cent,  over  the  wholesale  price  in  New 
York  City.  During  August  we  were  constantly  asked 
by  people  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  where  they 
could  buy  peaches  of  fair  quality.  Their  home  markets 
were  being  neglected,  as  growers  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  ship  to  these  smaller  markets.  Peaches 
were  sent  to  New  York  City  and  then  sent  back  to  the 
smaller  towns,  this  double  shipment  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  the  consumer  and  of  course  adding  to 
the  loss  from  the  fruit.  The  same  thing  is  coming  up 
all  over  the  country.  At  the  recent  field  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  it  was  reported 
that  the  State  of  Vermont  could  take  care  of  100,000 
baskets  of  peaches  if  some  fair  system  of  distribution 
could  be  worked  out.  New  Hampshire  can  handle 
nearly  as  many  more,  while  the  people  of  Maine  are 
constantly  complaining  that  they  cannot  obtain  fair 
quality  of  peaches.  This  home  market  in  the  smaller 
towns  has  been  neglected  by  the  large  growers.  They 
dump  their  fruit  into  the  cities  and  thus  they  compete 
with  each  other,  bring  down  the  wholesale  price,  and 
make  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  this  perishable  fruit 
to  advantage.  Prof.  Gulley  of  Connecticut  suggested 
that  the  larger  growers  keep  out  of  the  smaller  towns, 
leave  that  market  to  the  smaller  growers  of  the  State, 
thus  preventing  too  much  local  competition.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  our  fruit  growers  must  take  care  of  the  small¬ 
er  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  big 
cities  and  save  the  cost  of  transporting. 

In  Missouri  some  years  ago  we  met  a  man  who  told 
how  he  lived  in  a  freight  car  during  one  entire  Fall. 
There  was  a  tremendous  crop  of  apples,  and  the  buyers 
were  indifferent,  expecting  to  get  the  fruit  for  nothing. 
This  man  had  a  good  crop,  but  no  way  of  selling  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  commission  men  or  buyers,  so  he 
loaded  up  a  car  and  went  through  the  mining  districts 
of  Missouri,  selling  from  the  car  door.  He  would  come 
to  a  town  of  moderate  size  and  fill  the  town  with  hand 
bills  telling  what  he  had  to  offer.  After  selling  what 
he  could  he  would  move  on  to  the  next  town,  sell  out 
and  then  go  home  for  another  carload.  In  this  way  he 
disposed  of  his  crop  to  fine  advantage,  got  good  prices, 
made  a  lot  of  new  friends  and  customers  and  found 
in  these  smaller  towns  a  surprising  trade,  if  a  man 
would  only  go  after  it.  He  told  many  stories  of  meet¬ 
ing  people  who  did  not  look  as  though  they  could  buy 
a  peck  of  apples  and  yet  the  man  would  pull  out  a 
roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  pay  cash  for  two  or 
three  barrels,  when  he  found  he  could  get  them  prompt¬ 
ly  and  at  a  fair  price.  Our  growers  must  learn  to 
work  all  these  plans  for  utilizing  the  local  markets 
which  have  never  yet  been  half  cared  for  or  half  de¬ 
veloped. 
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other  places.  For  proof,  witness  the  sale  last  year 
of  immense  quantities  of  asparagus,  whole  crops  of 
assorted  vegetables,  and  eggs  and  poultry  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Grange  members’  production.  City 
hotels,  boarding-houses,  clubs  and  in  some  cases  in¬ 
dividual  housewives,  were  the  purchasers  of  these 
products.  Through  communal  selling  efforts  the 
Grange  members  found  themselves  city  customers, 
eliminated  middlemen,  and  got  better  prices  for 
their  stuff.  Here  is  how  the  buyers  were  found, 
and  how  the  fifteen  hundred  odd  members  of  the 
Grange  were  put  in  commercial  touch  with  them. 

FINDING  BUYERS. — A  committee  of  the  best 
marketing  authorities  in  the  Grange  was  appointed 
and  given  the  name  of  “Bureau  of 
Markets  and  Information.”  They  got 
busy  and  assembled  lists  of  the  social 
clubs,  the  hospitals,  the  small  hotels 
and  college  dormitories,  etc.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  They  classified 
these  lists  and  circularized  in  some 
cases  to  find  out  just  what  sort  of 
farm  produce  was  most  desired  by 
them.  The  “Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Information”  even  went  so  far  as  to 
get  out  a  little  eight-page  periodical 
called  “The  Tryst”  (old  Scotch  for 
market-place)  which  told  the  direct- 
marketing  enthusiasts  of  the  metropol¬ 
itan  region  just  what  Suffolk  County 
Grange  folk  had  to  sell.  Orders  were 
received  direct,  or  if  received  by  the 
bureau  were  turned  over  to  producers 
in  turn — first  to  those  who  were  best 
fitted  to  carry  on  a  direct  marketing 
business. 

SELLING  ASPARAGUS.— About  a 
week  before  the  famous  Long  Island 
asparagus  crop  was  due  the  Bureau 
sent  out  post-card  advertisements  to  a 
few  of  the  hotels  and  rich  clubs  of  the 
vicinity : 

“Extremely  fine  asparagus — tender, 
absolutely  fresh  cut,  and  with  a  Long 
Island  reputation  behind  it.” 

Such,  in  effect,  was  the  message  laid 
before  the  purchasing  agents  and 
stewards  of  the  hotels.  It  had  remark¬ 
able  results.  Fifty  orders  were  re¬ 
turned  almost  instantly;  and  from  the 
customers  thus  gained,  not  5%  failed 
to  patronize  the  Long  Island  growers 
during  the  rest  of  the  Summer.  The 
orders  averaged  only  $8  apiece  at  first; 
but  the  trade  grew  and  became  a  con¬ 
stant  trade.  The  95%  of  customers 
who  continued  to  patronize  direct  from 
the  grower  included  eggs,  poultry,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  many  other  products  in 
their  order  list  thereafter. 

4  DA' ICE  TO  SELLERS.— “Many  of 
our  farmers  have  been  overcrowded 
with  orders,”  says  AY.  I*.  Hartman,  the 
energetic  head  of  the  Marketing  Bu¬ 
reau.  Orders  from  city  institutions 
and  individuals  for  eggs,  poultry,  com¬ 
bination  hampers  of  fresh  berries  and 
vegetables — ves,  and  even  strawberry 
plants  and  baby  chicks — have  taxed 
our  capacity.”  The  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  aids  its  Grange  members  addi¬ 
tionally  by  furnishing  specific  ‘leads” 
to  buyers; 

The  Mercy  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  is 
in  the  market  for  strictly  fresh  eggs 
and  sound  potatoes.” 

The  Manhattan  League  Club  wish¬ 
es  quotations  on  ducks,  chickens,  honey 
and  new-laid  eggs.” 

“30  doz.  eggs  and  several  hampers 
of  assorted  vegetables  are  desired 
weekly  by  the  buying  club  among  the 
employes  of  the  Grantland  Silk  Mills.” 
Bulletins  containing  definite  inform¬ 
ation  like  this  have  proved  of  immense  practical  use 
to  the  producers  who  are  seeking  new  direct  mar¬ 
kets. 

THE  STAMP  OF  EXCELLENCE.— Copies  of  the 
Grange’s  marketing  bulletin — “The  Tryst”— are  in 
great  demand  among  city  consumers.  Numerous 
city  papers  and  magazines  ask  permission  to  reprint 
its  contents.  Its  circulation  is  among  a  select  clien¬ 
tele  who  are  interested  in  direct  marketing.  It  is 
a  real  business  getter  for  the  Long  Island  producer. 
In  fact,  the  direct-marketing  idea  has  become  so 
popular  on  Long  Island  lately  that  they  are  think¬ 
ing  of  taking  steps  to  “copyright  their  reputation.” 
That  is,  the  Suffolk  County  Grange  is  considering 
the  issuance  of  a  handsome  Grange  stamp  which  will 


Salt  for  Muck  Land. 


I  NOTICE  on  the  first  page  of  your 
issue  of  Oct.  2  where  lime-sulphur 
solution,  reduced  one  to  eight,  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  preventive  for  tree  bor¬ 
ers,  to  be  applied  around  the  base  of 
the  tree.  My  neighbor  and  I  sprayed 
our  apple  tree  trunks  with  this  same 
solution,  and  in  some  instances  the 
liquid  ran  down  to  the  roots  at  the 
base.  Next  year  we  noticed  collar-rot 
was  developing,  and  we  lost  a  few  old 
trees.  We  reasoned  that  if  salt  brine 
will  kill  trees,  why  will  not  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime-sulphur,  which  is  much 
stronger,  do  the  same?  We  have  nev¬ 
er  repeated  the  application  to  the  tree 
trunks  in  sufficient  quantity  to  flood 
the  surface,  and  neither  of  us  has  lost 
any  more  trees. 

A  pathologist,  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Washington,  told  me  that  he  visited  a 
block  of  50  acres  of  peach  trees  in  Pennsylvania  that 
had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  application  of  lime- 
sulphur  for  borers.  If  my  convictions  are  correct,  the 
advice  given  in  that  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a 
mistake.  Possibly  if  the  solution  is  painted  on,  with 
a  brush,  and  not  allowed  to  run  into  the  soil  where 
it  would  be  retained  against  the  roots,  it  might 
not  do  harm,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  should  be  ex¬ 
plained.  In  both  instances  as  above  it  was  applied 
with  a  high  pressure  spray  outfit.  I  have  repeated 
my  experience  to  some  of  our  best  orchardists,  and 
they  were  of  the  opinion  my  theory  is  correct. 
Michigan.  H.  h.  hutchins. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  received  a  number  of  reports 


from  fruit  growers  who  claim  good  results  from  this 
use  of  lime-sulphur.  We  felt  that  these  reports  jus¬ 
tified  us  in  advising  the  remedy  as  a  help  in  fight¬ 
ing  borers.  Mr.  Hutchins  and  one  or  two  othex'S 
have  given  adverse  reports,  and  if  there  is  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  injuring  the  tree  we  think  it  safer  to  with¬ 
draw  the  advice.  We  have  always  claimed  that 
digging  with  wire  or  knife  is  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  of  borers.  All  washes  are  merely  helps.  Some 
years  ago  several  well-known  people  advised  paint¬ 
ing  young  apple  ti’ee  trunks  with  a  mixture  of  pure 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil.  We  never  advised  this, 
but  gave  these  alleged  experts  a  chance  to  tell  about 
it.  A  number  of  our  readers  tried  it.  Some  thought 


Orchard  Table  for  Grading  Apples.  Fig.  469. 


Forking  the  Pulled  Beans  in  the  Rows.  Fig.  470. 


A  Bean-Pulling  Machine  at  Work.  Fig.  471. 

it  paid,  while  others  declare  that  it  ruined  their 
ti-ees.  We  believe  this  pi-actice  is  still  followed  by 
many  growers,  but  we  do  not  advise  the  public  to 
try  it. 


Progressive  Selling  Methods  of  a  Long 
Island  Grange. 

PROGRESSIVE  METHODS.— One  of  the  few 
Granges  to  make  a  success  of  selling  its  xnem- 
bers’  crops  for  better  prices  is  located  in  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island.  Its  methods  ai*e  distinctly 
progressive.  Direct  marketing  has  been  analyzed 
and  applied  in  this  fertile  county — it  is  sometimes 
called  the  “backyard”  of  New  York  City — as  in  few 


Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  use  of  agricultural  salt  on  muck  land?  I  expect 
to  use  an  acre  of  muck  for  lettuce  next  year,  and  would 
it  be  best  to  apply  salt  this  Fall  or  Spring?  This  is 
the  first  year  this  land  has  ever  been  cultivated;  it 
was  planted  to  lettuce,  of  which  about  one-half  went  to 
seed,  but  the  remainder  was  very  good.  Would  not  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  remedy  this  condition  and  make  it  grow 
faster  so  it  would  not  go  to  seed?  Can  you  inform 
me  as  to  the  proper  method  and  amount  of  soda  to 
use?  l.  p. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

WE  cannot  see  how  the  salt  on  this  muck  land 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  lettuce.  At 
one  time  salt  was  freely  used,  especially  on  grass 
and  grain  ci’ops.  It  was  believed  that  the  salt 
acted  to- stiffen  the  straw  or  stem.  We 
were  also  taught  that  the  salt  retarded 
nitrification,  so  that  soluble  nitrogen 
was  not  so  freely  made.  In  that  way 
the  salt  was  supposed  to  prevent  too 
rapid  a  growth,  which  would  cause  the 
crop  to  “lodge”  or  fall  down.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  chief  action  of  the 
salt  consists  in  changing  potash  in  the 
soil  from  an  insoluble  to  a  soluble  form 
of  combination.  With  the  root  crops 
also  salt  appears  in  some  way  to  econ¬ 
omize  the  amount  of  potash  needed  to 
produce  those  ci'ops.  Balt  is  frequently 
used  on  asparagus,  although  it  is  of 
rather  doubtful  value  except  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
weeds.  Another  value  claimed  for  salt 
is  that  it  holds  moisture  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  thus  gives  help  to  ci’ops  in 
time  of  drought.  A  number  of  claims 
have  also  been  made  for  salt  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  against  wireworms  and  sim¬ 
ilar  pests.  It  seems  to  have  been  dem¬ 
onstrated,  however,  that  if  we  use 
enough  salt  to  destroy  these  insects  the 
crops  will  suffer  from  the  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  salt.  In  the  case  of  a 
muck  soil  for  lettuce  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  using  the  salt.  Sxich  soils 
are  very  deficient  in  potash  at  best, 
and  the  action  of  salt  in  setting  free 
such  potash  would  be  very  limited ; 
also  such  soils  usually  contain  un¬ 
available  nitrogen,  and  the  salt  would 
certainly  not  act  to  make  it  more  avail¬ 
able,  its  action  really  being  the  reverse 
of  that.  It  would  pay  you  better  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  lettuce  on 
that  kind  of  soil.  We  should  xxse  this 
in  the  Spring,  about  150  pounds  to 
the  acre.  It  can  be  mixed  with  coal 
ashes  or  dry  soil,  and  broadcast  or 
scattered  along  the  rows.  The  action 
of  the  nitrate  would  be  to  prolong  the 
growth  and  delay  heading. 


Thick  Lime-Sulphur  for  Borers 
in  Fruit  Trees. 
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be  sold  to  those  Long  Islanders  who 
grade  their  produce  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  for  sale  to  city  folk. 

“No  member  of  the  Grange  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stick  the  stamp  on  a  shipment,” 
Mr.  Hartman  explained,  “unless  the 
quality  of  his  produce  is  high  enough  to 
bring  repeat  orders  from  city  customers.” 

Surely  that  is  one  good  way  to  bring 
about  standardization  of  farm  products. 
The  Suffolk  Grange  people  think  it  will 
build  them  a  big  direct-marketing  reputa¬ 
tion  and  they  propose  to  push  it.  For 
what  good  does  it  do  to  have  a  fine 
Grange  selling  service  that  can  dispose 
of  crops  direct — if  you  do  not  maintain 
a  name  for  high-grade  goods? 

JOHN  It.  COLTER. 


Orchard  Grading  Table. 

We  are  frequently  asked  to  show  a 
packing  or  grading  table,  such  as  is  used 
by  the  expert  apple  growers  of  New 
York.  Fig.  469,  page  1265,  shows  such 
a  table  in  the  orchard  of  G.  S.  Warren, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  The  apples  are 
picked  from  the  trees  and  brought  in 
baskets  to  this  table,  which  has  a  canvas 
bottom  so  that  the  fruit  can  be  handled 
carefully.  Then  they  are  graded  by  size 
and  quality  and  barreled  direct  from  the 
table.  In  many  cases  women  and  girls 
are  used  to  sort  and  grade,  and  they  be¬ 
come  very  expert  in  tbe  business,  as  they 
have  a  naturally  quick  eye.  and  after 
some  experience  they  acquire  excellent 
judgment  in  assorting  by  size.  Work  of 
this  sort  must  be  done  rapidly,  for  the 
season  is  short,  and  there  are  many  bad 
days  when  work  cannot  be  done  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Therefore  in  apple  picking  time 
long  days  and  active  hands  are  the  rules. 
The  table  here  shown  is  a  typical  one, 
and  it  will  give  good  satisfaction. 


Harvesting  Beans  ;  Clean  Seed. 

The  two  pictures  on  page  1265  show 
how  beans  are  harvested  on  the  farm  of 
M.  C.  Burritt  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 
We  have  had  a  good  many  inquiries  from 
people  who  want  to  know  how  the  beans 
are  harvested  by  machinery,  and  these 
pictures  show  the  operation  better  than 
any  number  of  words  could  do.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  beans  are  pulled  by  machin¬ 
ery.  The  vines  are  sliced  off  under 
ground.  Knives,  which  are  not  shown 
in  the  picture,  project  under  the  row,  and 
as  the  machine  is  driven  along  these 
knives  work  under  ground,  cut  off  the 
roots,  and  leave  the  vines  behind  as 
shown.  The  workmen  then  follow  with 
forks  and  throw  the  beans  into  windrows 
for  concentration  and  curing.  Thus  the 
beans  are  pulled  by  horse  power  rapidly 
and  well.  Then  they  are  thrown  into 
the  windrows  and  later  piled  in  cocks, 
somewhat  like  clover  hay,  where  they  are 
left  for  a  while  to  cure  before  stacking 
and  thrashing.  This  farm  shows  good, 
clean  cultivation,  and  a  good  crop  of  the 
beans.  In  smaller  patches  the  beans  are 
pulled  by  hand,  the  dirt  shaken  from  the 
roots,  and  the  vines  thrown  together  into 
windrows  or  cocks,  but  on  the  larger 
farms  where  there  is  a  considerable  acre¬ 
age,  the  bean  puller  on  wheels  is  used 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  and  it  makes 
rapid  work  in  the  bean  harvest. 

In  talking  about  bean  growing,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  refers  to  the 
heavy  losses  from  diseases  which  have 
been  suffered  this  season.  Much  of  this 
disease  seems  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
seed  beans.  The  Department  advises 
growers  to  select  the  seed  beans  in  the 
pod,  and  not  to  wait  until  after  thrash¬ 
ing.  The  advice  is  to  pick  the  pods 
which  are  free  from  all  spots,  and  thrash 
these  separately.  Clean  seed  on  clean 
land  is  the  best  way  of  avoiding  bean 
diseases.  There  are  two  bean  diseases 
commonly  prevalent,  antliracnose  and 
bacterial  blight.  Both  attack  the  pods 
and  spot  them.  They  penetrate  and  en¬ 
ter  the  bean.  When  the  beans  are  plant¬ 
ed  these  diseases  attack  the  young  seed¬ 
lings.  The  bacterial  blight  is  conveyed 
by  wind.  Clean  seed  and  crop  rotation 
will  give  best  results,  and  old  bean 
ground  where  diseases  have  prevailed  this 
year  should  not  be  planted  next  year. 
The  surest  thing,  however,  that  a  bean 
grower  can  do  is  to  start  with  clean  seed. 
Get  seed  from  your  own  crop  if  possible. 
Select  in  the  pod  and  take  only  those 
pods  which  are  free  from  all  spots.  These 
spots  mean  that  the  disease  may  be  hid¬ 
den  in  the  beans,  even  if  they  look  clean. 


When  you  come  to  thrash  the  seed  look 
over  the  pods  again,  and  make  another 
rejection  of  all  that  show  spots.  This  is 
a  simple  way  of  starting  with  clean  seed 
on  clean  ground,  and  a  practical  way  of 
avoiding  bean  diseases. 


Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  Crops. 

Preliminary  to  going  dry  on  October  1, 
being  the  second  county  of  the  State  to 
banish  the  saloon  from  its  borders,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y'.,  has  experienced  one  of 
the  wettest  seasons  of  its  history.  The 
Spring  rains  merged  into  Summer 
rains,  and  the  latter  continued  with  few 
and  brief  intermissions  until  September, 
and  have  been  frequent,  though  not  con¬ 
tinuous,  since.  The  Summer  has  been 
cool,  as  well  as  wet.  The  first  hay  crop 
was  rather  light,  but  the  second  cutting 
made  possible  by  so  much  rain,  has 
brought  the  total  amount  at  least  up  to 
the  average.  Pastures  have  been  lush, 
but  there  has  been  much  complaint  of 
great  and  unusual  variation  in  milk  flow, 
generally  ascribed  to  “watery  grass.” 
The  potato  crop  is  so  light  as  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  almost  a  failure.  Conditions  for 
the  spread  of  blight  were  almost  ideal 
and  that  fungus  accomplished  its  work 
early  and  thoroughly ;  many  farmers  who 
ordinarily  sell  potatoes  will  come  dan¬ 
gerously  near  to  being  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  own  Winter  supply.  Corn 
has  done  well,  in  spite  of  the  cool  wea¬ 
ther.  Silage  corn  is  first  class  and  husk¬ 
ing  corn  good.  Oats  were  an  unusually 
good  crop  but  were  harvested  with  great 
difficulty,  most  pieces  being  over  ripe 
long  before  they  could  be  cut.  Wheat, 
a  secondary  crop  in  point  of  size,  suffered 
the  same  fate ;  no  boats  with  which  to 
get  onto  the  fields.  Buckwheat  a  gen¬ 
erally  good  crop  and  being  harvested  safe¬ 
ly.  Fruit,  “few  and  scattering.”  Alfal¬ 
fa  culture  is  spreading  over  the  county. 
Success  with  it  is  variable  but  sufficient¬ 
ly  encouraging  to  keep  the  acreage  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Prices ;  Potatoes,  no 
shipping  as  yet,  50c.  at  local  stores. 
Buckwheat,  $1.60  per  cwt.  Day,  $8  to 
$15.  Milk,  Borden’s  schedule.  Butter  and 
eggs,  a  few  cents  under  New  York  quo¬ 
tations.  Feed  prices :  Corn  and  corn- 
meal,  $1.60  per  cwt.  gluten  feed, 
$1.40 ;  wheat  feed.  $1.50 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings.  with  some  hulls, 
$1.25 ;  oil  meal,  $2 ;  bran,  $1.25 ;  wheat 
middlings,  $1.70;  Red  Dog.  $1.80;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $1.75 ;  brewers’  dried 
grains,  $1.50.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

The  condition  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Maine  is  much  better  than  expected,  also 
the  prices  higher,  having  reached,  in  some 
sections,  nearly  $2  a  barrel,  which  shows 
that  the  prices  are  on  the  upward  move, 
and  are  expected  to  reach  a  record  price 
for  this  time  of  the  season.  Although  a 
great  many  farmers  are  selling  enough 
potatoes  to  meet  their  present  obligations, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  growers  hous¬ 
ing  their  entire  crop,  with  expectations  of 
getting  much  higher  prices.  While  the 
yield  is  much  less  than  last  year,  it  is  a 
lot  better  than  the  growers  anticipated, 
when  digging  was  first  started.  It  is 
noticed  this  year,  that  the  potatoes  are 
more  uniform  in  size  and  also  less  rot 
than  in  former  years.  Many  growers 
have  already  finished  digging,  while 
others  probably  will  not  get  through  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The 
outlook  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
is  very  satisfactory  to  the  farmers,  as 
high  prices  are  badly  needed  this  season, 
to  offset  the  great  loss  which  the  growers 
suffered  last  season,  when  potatoes 
reached  a  very  low  mark.  w.  H.  B. 


Oct.  8.  Cold  as  Greenland  this  morn¬ 
ing,  ground  covered  with  snow.  A  good 
many  potatoes  dug,  and  now  that  frost 
has  overtaken  the  green  corn,  farmers  are 
rushing  to  fill  their  silos.  Potatoes  not 
an  average  crop,  some  fields  terribly  rot¬ 
ted,  crop  light  and  quality  poor.  Very 
little  ripe  corn  here.  Hard  frost  Aug. 
26  cut  many  fields  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
Our  own  corn  was  just  silking,  and  in 
blossom,  hence  not  one  stalk  in  1,000  has 
any  sign  of  an  ear  on.  Pretty  poor  pros¬ 
pect  for  much  Jersey  cream  in  such  sil¬ 
age.  It  is  reported  that  farmers  who 
filled  their  silos  as  many  did,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  that  August  frost,  have  nothing 
but  a  mess  of  rotten  soup.  I  heard  of 
one  man  who  went  up  into  his  silo  and 
it  had  settled  down  from  the  top  door¬ 
way  so  he  thought  he  would  jump  down 
in  and  see  how  it  was  (No!  He  wasn’t 
drowned)  and  he  jumped  down  in  the 
length  of  his  legs.  f.  r.  e. 

Waupaca,  Wis. 

Oct.  9.  Butter,  dairy,  30;  creamery, 
35.  Milk,  wholesale,  3%,  retail  6c. 
Cows,  new  milch,  $75;  strippers,  $30  to 
$40.  Hay,  white-top,  $10  to  $12;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $20.  Potatoes,  60c.  per  bushel. 
Apples,  practically  no  crop.  Eggs,  fresh, 
42.  E.  D.  B. 

Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7.  Hops  (good)  to-day  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  25  cents;  butter,  30  cents;  cows, 
all  the  way  from  $40.  $50,  $60.  and  very 
choice  ones  at  $80.  Potatoes  in  the  open 
market  are  55  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  55 ; 
apples,  $1  per  bushel.  Lambs,  fat,  from 
$4  to  $5  per  head  ;  wool  sold  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  for  25  cents  per  pound.  The  farm¬ 
ers  tell  me  the  potatoes,  especially  on 
heavy  clay  land,  are  rotting  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  M.  T.  S. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 


Oct.  7.  Ilay,  No.  1  Timothy.  $17.50; 
clover,  $16;  Alfalfa,  farmers  ask  $20  to 
$25  a  ton  here.  Wheat  straw.  No.  1, 
$8 ;  No.  2,  $6.50  to  $7.  Wheat  is  $1  for 
the  best.  Corn  and  oats  have  made  a 
sudden  drop  this  last  week,  corn  73c. ; 
oats,  40c.  The  potato  crop  here  was  not 
large,  an  average  of  100  bushel  to  the 
acre.  I  have  only  heard  of  two  or  three 
who  have  200  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  best  price  by  the  shipper  is  53c. ; 
some  market  men  get  75  cents  a  bushel 
in  small  lots.  The  corn  is  very  late  this 
Fall.  Some  are  still  filling  silos  and 
every  one  in  the  midst  of  cutting  corn. 
There  has  been  but  little  wheat  sown  yet, 
most  have  plowing  to  do,  as  they  sow 
wheat  on  corn  ground  where  crop  was 
p.ut  in  silo.  Milk  per  cwt.  was  for  Sep¬ 
tember  $1.55  at  the  shipping  station,  and 
is  $1.70  for  October.  Farmer  butter,  40c. 
per  pound ;  eggs,  38c. ;  chickens,  young, 
22c. ;  old,  20c. ;  young  ducks,  22  to  25c. ; 
squab  guineas,  $1  per  pair  dressed.  Cows 
are  very  high  when  you  want  to  buy.  At 
a  recent  sale  near  here  cows  sold  from 
$85  to  $137.  They  were  only  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  of  good  size  with  big  udders 
the  sale  day.  If  you  have  one  to  sell  the 
best  you  can  get  would  be  $25,  and  she 
would  have  to  be  large  size.  Veal  calves 
are  10c.  a  pound  for  best. 

Unionville,  Pa.  J.  C.  W. 

Milch  cows  that  are  fresh  or  due  to 
freshen  soon  $60  to  $80,  according  to 
age,  size  and  quality.  Veal  calves  10c  per 
lb.,  live  weight.  Cheese,  15%c  per  lb., 
wholesale ;  butter  retails  from  30c  to  35c 
per  lb.  Milk  $1.65  per  100  lbs.  to  Hood 
with  a  premium;  Bordens  $1.70  with  pre¬ 
mium.  Apples  retail  from  $2  per  bbl.  to 
$3.50  for  fancy  stock,  such  as  Snow, 
Spy,  Wolf  River,  McIntosh.  Eggs  re¬ 
tail  at  30c  per  doz.  Potatoes  50c  per 
bu.  Cabbage  retail  at  five  cents  each. 
Hay  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  Horses  are 
cheaper  than  they  have  been  in  years ; 
they  range  in  prices  from  $85  to  $175, 
according  to  size,  age  and  condition. 

Gainsville,  N.  Y.  u.  l.  t. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Mechanics’ 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-30. 

Winter  Short  Course,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Nov.  1  to  Dec. 
17,  1915 ;  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  26.  1916. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov. 
6-13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  10- 
14.  Special  show,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  J„  Nov.  10-20. 

Wisconsin  'State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  convention,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  Nov.  17-18. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J„  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Nov.  24-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dee.  4. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Winter  meeting,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  2. 

Auburn  Poultry  Show,  Auburn,  N.  \T., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 


O’Brien — “So  the  landlord  lowered  the 
rent  for  yez.  He’ll  save  money  at  that.” 
Casey — “How  so?”  O’Brien — “Shure, 
it’s  less  he’ll  be  losin’  when  ye  don’t  pay 
it.” — Punch. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 

And  English  Walnut  Trees 

Bear  young.  Thin  Shell.  Large  Size,  Splendid 
Quality.  Special  Nut  Catalog  on  request. 

Cherry  Trees  and  General  Line  of  other 
Nursery  Stock. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

Box  299  VINCENNES,  1ND. 


My  hardy  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  trees  will 
succeed  with  you 

You  can’t  afford  to  neglect  the  planting  of  NUT 
TREES  longer ;  neither  can  you  afford  to 
plant  anything  but  the  best  BUDDED  or 
GRAFTED  trees.  Write  for  catalog 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


J.  F.  Jones Tbe  box 


Kelly's  TREES 


.  TRUE  TO  NAME 

'  Grown  in  our  own  nurseries  and  posi¬ 
tively  free  from  disease.  86  years’ experi¬ 
ence  eneliles  u»  to  Rive  you  a  binding  guar- 
auto*  and  to  deliver  these  splendid  trees  di- 
I  rect  to  your  orchard  at  a  low  figure— Now  Is  the  time  to  plant 
I  apple  trees.  Write  for  onr  free  catalog  and  wholesale  prices. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries,  35  Main  St,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

L.  You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees.  < 


FRUITS  FOR 
HOME  USE 


Every  reader  of  the  R.N.- 
Y,  should  have  fruit  trees 
around  the  house.  Cher¬ 
ries,  Pears,  Plums  half  a 
dozen  trees  of  each,  will 
give  all  tbe  fruit  your  family  will  use.  If  you 
have  room,  plant  a  hundred  or  more  trees  this  fall — 
they  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  farm  crops. 
Ask  for  my  book  of  trees  for  northern  planting — 
FREE.  I  can  help  you  select  the  right  varieties. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  H.  Y. 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  fall  planting.  Fruit  and  Ornamentals, 
Vines,  Shrill*.  Maloney  A-l  Quality  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400  sere 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit 
only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy,  true  to  name 
— Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog  giving 
valuable  information  about  nursery  stock 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
23,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville' s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries . 


RCnny  pi  iimtc  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Rlack- 
berry  Asparagus  Plants. 
FRUIT  TD  FF  C  Fruit  trees  for  fall  planting. 
■  null  inCEd  All  leading  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Harry  L.  Squires.  Remsenburg,  N.Y. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  *8.50  per  10.000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa 


40,000  St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants 

Extra  strong- rooted  plants  at  $10  per  1,000.  Send  for 
fall  catalogue.  T.  C.  KEV1TI,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^/  VrVgr1^^ 


SUPERB,  $1.50  per  100:  $10,  M.  Over  100  standard  va¬ 
rieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  $2  for  onr  200) 
garden  collection.  20th  Centnry  Catalog,  mailed  FREE, 
tells  every  tiling.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Box  265.  Salisbury,  Mil. 


STRA  W BERRY  PLANTS-"™!!""™ 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEARING 
Asparagus  Boots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Route  3,  Rhodesdale,  Mil. 


men  WHnitu  Fruit  Trees.  Berry  Plants 
Nursery  Stock,  Seeds,  all 
or  part  time.  Clenn  .profitable  business  all  the  year. 

ILIRRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-The  Hemingway  Farms 

offer  their  surplus  German  cattle  beets— $G  per  ton, 
F.  O.  B.  Less  than  car  loads  at  $7  per  ton;  pur¬ 
chaser  to  furnish  sacks.  Poultrymen  are  our  heavy 
buyers.  T.  E.  IJARLOW,  Supt.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS — Best  standard.  Handmade. 

HrrL  A,,y  '"""her  Prompt  ship- 

inent.  RORT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


HOT  BED  SASH 


CYPRESS,  well 
with  cross  bar, 
tenon  h,  white  leaded 

in  joints.  GLASS,  $1.50  per  llox 


made, 
$  li n.l 


C.N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dpt.l4,Balto.,Md. 


Train  leaving  New  York 


November  4th 


Special  Tour  to 


the  National  Grange 


Two  Fairs 


The  National  Grange 
and  California  for 


One  Fare 


A  month  of  delightful  travel  via  scenic  lines,  visiting  historical  and  interesting  points  and  resorts, 
including  the  Colorado  Rockies,  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  a  complete  tour  of  California.  Write  us 
to-day  for  itinerary,  particulars  and  rates. 

WE  TAKE  THE  RAVEL  OUT  OF  TRAVEL 

Individual  Tickets  all  routes  on  sale  daily  at  authorized  rales,  no  extra  charge  for  service;  itinera¬ 
ries.  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  if  desired,  arranged  t<>  meet  vonr  requirements.  Pullman  reservations 
secured.  Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip.  McCANN’8  TOURS,  47  WEST  34th  ST.,  NEW’  YORK 


TRADEMARK. 


Profit  By  Our  Experience 

For  37  years  we  have  been  leaders  in  the  nursery  field.  Our  rapid  growth 
in  sales  shows  that  our  customers  are  profiting  by  this,  extensive  experience. 
Our  stock,  produced  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  is  disease-free  and  hardy,  which 
insures  excellent  growth,  no  matter  in  what  fruit  section  you  live.  We  sell 
to  the  grower  direct  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  genuineness.  Take 
advantage  of  our  quantity  production.  See  the  wonderfully  low  prices  on 
fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock  quoted  in  our  new  catalog  that  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  upon  request.  Write  for  it  today — now. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  7  OakSL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Water  Supply  Problems 


Water  Supply  System. 

I  am  enclosing  a  sketch  of  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  I  wish  to  arrange.  The  main  point 
of  my  case  is  to  know  if  I  can  draw 
water  a  distance  of  .300  feet  through 
level  pipe  to  pump  and  then  lift  it  30 
feet.  It  would  be  the  best  plan  of  course 
to  place  the  pump  nearer  the  well,  but 
as  this  would  mean  putting  in  a  cellar, 
etc.,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  as  I  have  the 
system  all  going  as  illustrated,  except 
that  I  am  drawing  from  a  well  about  10 
feet  from  pump.  This  well,  however,  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  water  is  full 
of  iron  and  very  hard,  and  in  Summer  is 
almost  dry.  The  well  I  wish  to  draw 
from  has  been  supplying  water  since 
1720,  is  clear  and  soft  and  has  analysed 
absolutely  pure.  A  l^-inch  pipe  with  a 


the  top  as  suggested  by  It.  A.  D.  While 
the  water  would  syphon  out,  provided  the 
pipe  reached  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  if 
arranged  with  the  discharge  coming  in 
over  the  top,  it  will  give  less  trouble  to 
lead  from  the  bottom  where  all  the  water 
in  the  tank  will  be  directly  over  the  top 
of  the  pipe  at  all  times. 

This  system  could  still  be  used  if  the 
pump  was  not  perfectly  tight  by  putting 
a  gate  valve  of  generous  proportions,  so 
that  the  discharge  of  the  pump  would  not 
be  interfered  with,  between  the  pump 
and  the  lowest  point  from  which  it  is 
desired  to  draw  water.  This  can  be 
opened  while  filling  the  tank,  then  closed 


point  and  strainer  was  driven  10  feet 
below  bottom  of  well,  so  all  water  drawn 
enters  at  this  point,  though  the  water 
level  is  usually  about  15  or  18  feet  be¬ 
low  ground  level.  In  the  driest  weather 
I  have  drawn  several  barrels  of  water  at 
a  time,  so  it  is  a  well  worth  connecting 
with  the  power  system.  As  it  is  near  en¬ 
trance  to  pasture  I  would  like  to  retain 
a  non-freezing  force  pump  on  the  same 
pipe,  which  I  now  use  to  furnish  water 
for  cattle.  The  pipe  to  house  would  join 
just  below’  cylinder  of  force  pump.  Do 
you  think  these  conditions  would  be 
right? 

As  shown  in  diagram,  pump  used  is  a 
rotary  cam  pump,  13  gallons  per  minute 
at  120  revolutions  per  minute.  Suction 
pipe  is  1^4-inch,  300  feet  from  pump  to 
well.  Delivery  pipe  one  inch,  30  feet 
above  pump  to  tank.  n.  a.  d. 

Middleboro,  Mass. 

The  small  rotary  pump,  when  of  good 
make  and  in  good  condition,  is  capable  of 
the  usual  suction  lift,  i.e.,  about  25  feet, 
and  is  capable  of  a  total  lift,  suction  and 
discharge,  the  pipe  below’  and  above  the 
pump,  of  around  75  feet.  This  of  course 
means  vertical  length  of  pipe,  and  w'here 
the  pipe  is  well  laid  with  few  bends  and 
of  good  size,  as  is  the  case  here,  it  should 
handle  this  water  system  without  trouble. 
The  addition  of  a  foot-valve  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  in  the  well  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  almost  a  necessity  un¬ 
less  the  pump  was  primed  every  time  it 
was  used.  It  would  not  be  feasible 
though  to  have  both  pumps  on  the  same 
suction  line  in  the  well ;  they  should  be 
independent  of  each  other.  This  will 
not  require  more  than  15  extra  feet  of 
pipe,  which  even  at  the  present  prices  of 
pipe  will  increase  the  cost  only  about  $2. 

If  the  outdoor  pump  is  fitted  with  a 
two-way  cock  below  the  curb  it  can  be 
connected  by  an  underground  pipe  line 
with  the  watering  trough  and  W’ater  dis¬ 
charged  through  this  pipe  to  the  trough 
direct,  or  out  of  the  spout  above  ground, 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  A  small  vent 
drilled  through  the  pipe  between  the  cyl¬ 
inder  and  curb  and  below  the  frost  line 
will  of  course  make  this  a  non-freezing 
pump,  as  the  water  remaining  in  the 
pump  above  this  vent  will  discharge 
through  it  w’hen  the  pump  is  left  after 
use. 

If  the  rotary  pump  and  foot-valve  are 
tight,  permitting  no  leakage,  the  30  feet 
of  pipe  above  the  rotary  pump  can  be 
used  for  a  service  pipe  of  the  house  sys¬ 
tem  as  well  as  to  fill  the  tank,  resulting 
in  the  saving  of  considerable  pipe.  If 
this  were  done  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  this  supply  pipe  enter  the  tank  at 
the  bottom,  as  shown,  instead  of  over 


until  time  to  fill  the  tank  again.  This 
would  also  provide  an  easy  means  of 
priming  the  pump,  if  priming  became  ne¬ 
cessary,  opening  the  gate  valve  permit¬ 
ting  the  water  remaining  in  the  tank  to 
flow  into  the  pump  and  prime  it. 

R.  ll.  S. 


Air  Obstruction  in  Water  Pipes. 

R.  II.  S.  says  on  page  1089 :  “A  com¬ 
mon  mistake  in  laying  water  pipe  is  the 
use  of  too  small  pipe.”  No  truth  could 
have  been  stated  in  fewer  words.  For 
more  than  50  years  my  grandfather  con¬ 
veyed  water  from  a  spring  to  his  house, 
a  distance  of  17  rods,  through  white  pine 
logs  bored  out  3*4  inches,  with  a  descent 
of  only  three  feet.  During  all  that  time 
the  water  never  stopped  running  except 
when  purposely  stopped  to  clean  the 
spring.  There  was  no  trouble  whatever. 
Logs,  when  constantly  kept  wet,  and  the 
pores  filled  with  water,  will  last  a  great 
many  years.  When  these  logs  began  to 
leak  my  father  (who  had  succeeded  to  the 
place)  took  them  up  and  laid  down  lead 
pipe  %-inch  bore.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
mistake.  Every  little  while — sometimes 
every  two  or  three  months — the  water 
would  stop  running.  Investigation 
showed  every  time  that  the  stoppage  was 
caused  by  nothing  but  air  collecting  in 
the  pipe.  ‘‘Only  this  and  nothing  more.” 
He  usually  got  it  out  with  an  air  pump. 
Had  lie  put  down  logs  bored  like  the  ones 
he  took  out,  it  would  have  saved  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

When  I  succeeded  to  the  farm,  I  laid 
a  %-inch  lead  pipe  to  a  spring  to  the 
west  of  the  house  about  20  rods  distant, 
with  a  descent  of  five  or  six  feet.  Even 
with  much  greater  fall  the  water  was 
frequently  stopped  by  air  gathering  in 
the  pipe.  My  method  of  getting  it  out 
was  as  follows :  I  took  off  the  strainer 
in  the  spring,  fitted  a  piece  of  pipe  10 
feet  long  into  the  end  of  the  pipe  there, 
fastened  it  up  perpendicularly,  put  a 
funnel  in  the  upper  end,  and  with  a  step 
ladder,  and  dipper,  poured  water  into  it, 
thereby  increasing  the  pressure  in  the 
pipe  going  to  the  house,  by  the  increased 
height  of  the  fall.  This  increased  pres¬ 
sure  never  failed  of  starting  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  it  would  soon  move  out  and  run 
for  a  time  all  right.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  hill  which  was  the  source  from 
whence  the  spring  was  fed,  and  had  been 
all  woods,  was  cleared,  and  the  spring 
dried  up.  j.  w.  ingiiam. 

Pennsylvania. 


Pres.  Wilson  Urges  You  to  Use 
Government  Farming  Records 


America  must  make  up  for  the  world’s 
food  shortage,”  said  the  President  in  his 
speech  before  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  ‘‘and  the  methods  of  our  farmers 
must  feed  on  the  scientific  information  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  by  the  government  in  experiment¬ 
ing  and  investigating  the  methods  by 
which  the  soil  can  be  made  to  yield  more 
money  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

Yours  for  Less  Than  7  Cents 
a  Day 

All  the  vastly  important  and  valu¬ 
able  information  gained  by  U.  S.  Experts 
is  held  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington — but  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  Washington 
to  get  it — you  do  not  have  to  make  a  long  search 
through  an  immense  library  to  find  what  you  want 
to  know  to  make  more  money  out  of  your  farm . 

The  best  of  these  facts,  methods  and 
data  have  been  collected,  edited  and  condensed 
by  a  corps  of  farming  authorities  and  the  very 
cream  of  it  all  has  been  put  into  a  set  of  books  which  is  yours 
for  a  mere  trifle— less  than  7c  a  day. 

Farmer’s  Cyclopedia 


(Abridged  Records,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture) 

7  big  volumes,  more  than  5000  pages,  3,000,000  words 
and  hundreds  of  pictures,  answer  the  questions  you 
may  ask  about  crop  raising,  dairying,  cattle  breeding,  horticul¬ 
ture,  poultry,  farm  buildings  or  any  subject  of  interest  to  a  farmer. 
And  this  splendid  guide  to  better  profits — a  digest  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  four  million  dollar  collection  of  agricultural  methods  is 
sent  for  free  examination.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

Partial  List  of  Contents 


Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cow* 

(This  alone  worth  the  price) 

Feeds  and  Feeding  for  Beef 

(A  wonderful  work) 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests 

(How  to  protect  cattle  and  crops 
against  them) 

Profitable  Hog  Raising 

(A  complete  library  on  the  bog) 
Success  with  Sheep 
(Every  question  answered) 


Poultry  Problems  Solved 

(No  other  books  on  poultry  ever 
need  be  read) 

Latest  Facts  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  on  every  Farm  Product 

(insures  bigger,  better  crops  with 
less  labor) 

Every  Phase  of  Farm  Man¬ 
agement 

(From  Government  Experiments 
and  Researches) 


Soils  and  Fertilization 

(Make  your  land  yield  more) 
Farm  Buildings 

(How  to  plan  and  build  on  the 
fart  .) 

Domestic  Science 

Comfortable,  economical  farm 
housekeeping 

(Lightens  the  work  of  the  house¬ 
keepers) 

And  thousands  of  other  subjects 
of  vital  interest  and  value. 


FREE — This  Valuable  Manual 


Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  America’s 

famous  farm  expert  has  written  a 
great  book  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
Cyclopedia  You  get  this  book,  in  addition 
to  the  seven  big  volumes.  You  pay  nothing 
for  Mr .  Coburn’s  critical  analysis  of  the 
Cyclopedia  and  his  suggestions  for  getting 
the  most  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Coburn  says  of  the  Cyclopedia: 
“The  most  valuable  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion  ever  gathered  together.”  You  can 
trust  his  judgment — so  act  today. 

You  Save  $10,50 

Note  that  our  present  price  of  $24.50  gives  you 
a  clear  saving  of  $10.50  on  former  price  —  and 

you  can  buy  on  easy  payments. 


HON.  F.  14.  COBURN 


Send  Coupon  Without  Money  v 

Not  a  nonnv  rpnnirnrl  fnr  oYomir>flti«n  Wp  spihI  J> 


Not  a  penny  required  for  examination.  We  send 
the  books  absolutely  free  and  prepaid.  Don’t  miss  thi3 
chance.  Send  the  coupon  and  fret  the  7  biff  volumes  jf 


y 


y 


Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 
Dept  4347 

’  Garden  City,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Send  me,  all  charges  prepaid, 
^  the  complete  set  of  Farmer's 
Cyclopedia  ( Abridged  Records  of 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture)  in  7  big 
At  thick  volumes  —  bound  in  strong 
At  buckram.  If  not  satisfactory,  1  will 
.  tell  you  so  In  10  days  and  you  will  tell 

and  the  Coburn  Manual  for  inspection.  Take  10  days  /  me  where  to  return  the  books  at  your  ex 

to  examine  them — study  every  page.  Then  send  50 
cents  down  and  $2  monthly  for  12  months  or  if  you  Jr 
do  not  think  they  are  worth  twice  the  price  to  you,  Jr 

nH  thpm  of  Send  coupon  today.  Jr  "amt- 


send  them  back  at  our  expense, 

Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 
Dept.  4347  Garden  City,  New  York 


pense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  50c  down 
and  then  $2.00  monthly  for  12  months. 


/ 


Address.. 


1268 


KUKAL  WE.W- YORKER 


October  23,  1915. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — October  8  heavy  snow 
fell  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

A  Baltimore  and  Ohio  express  train 
from  New  York  for  St.  Louis  was  held 
up  by  bandits  October  8,  near  Central, 
W.  Va.  The  robbers,  two  in  number, 
are  said  to  have  secured  about  $57,000. 

October  6  one  patient  from  Long 
Island,  died  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  New 
York,  from  anthrax,  and  October  12  an¬ 
other  patient  was  reported  to  be  dying 
there  from  the  same  disease.  This  fatal 
cattle  disease  has  so  far  been  invariably 
fatal  to  human  life  when  infection  occurs, 
but  experiments  are  now  being  made 
with  a  serum  to  counteract  it. 

Men  unloading  coal  from  a  car  on  a 
siding  close  to  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron 
Works,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  11, 
found  a  can  of  black  powder  hidden  in 
the  coal.  The  police  are  working  on  the 
theory  that  the  powder  was  placed  in  the 
car  at  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania  by 
somebody  who  knew  that  the  coal  was 
consigned  to  the  Mott  Iron  Works.  Ad¬ 
ditional  interest  is  connected  with  the 
finding  of  the  powder  because  the  car 
was  standing  near  the  Roebling  plant, 
part  of  which  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  of 
suspicions  origin. 

Lieut.  Walter  R.  Taliaferro,  an  army 
aviator,  was  killed  during  a  flight  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  October  11,  when  he  fell 
LOOO  feet  into  the  bay.  He  was  looping 
the  loop  when  the  accident  occurred. 
Being  strapped  to  his  seat  he  drowned 
before  divers  could  reach  him.  Lieut. 
Taliaferro  was  attached  to  the  army 
aviation  school  at  North  Island. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  steamships 
were  held  up  at  both  ends  of  the  Panama 
Canal  October  10  because  of  the  recent 
slides  and  their  cargoes  are  being  trans¬ 
ferred  across  the  isthmus  by  rail.  The 
rush  of  business  is  so  great  that  the  rail¬ 
road  facilities  are  insufficient  for  the  de¬ 
mands  and  the  transfer  is  progressing 
slowly.  A  careful  survey  of  the  slide 
area  in  the  Gaillard  Cut  reveals  that 
probably  10,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
now  in  motion,  must  be  dredged  out  be¬ 
fore  a  permanent  channel  is  possible.  The 
present  rate  of  wet  excavation  is  a  mil¬ 
lion  yards  a  month,  so  that  ten  months 
would  be  required  to  remove  the  sliding 
mass.  Often  the  canal  bottom  bulges  up 
15  feet  above  the  water.  The  area  in 
motion  is  estimated  at  175  acres,  the 
greatest  slide  area  in  the  history  of  the 
canal.  It  extends  2,600  feet  along  both 
banks,  with  an  average  of  1,500  feet  back 
of  the  center  line  of  the  canal  prism. 
Steamers  laden  with  war  supplies  have 
turned  around  and  are  going  to  Europe 
by  the  Suez  Canal. 

After  at  least  eight  years  of  private 
attack  and  nearly  as  many  years  of  offi¬ 
cial  investigation  twelve  former  directors 
of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad,  out  of  twenty-one  origin¬ 
ally  indicted,  were  called  to  face  trial  in 
the  United  States  Court  at  New  York, 
October  13,  on  a  charge  of  having  con¬ 
spired  to  monopolize  the  transportation 
facilities  of  New  England.  The  men  who 
are  to  be  called  to  the  bar  before  Circuit 
Court  Judge  William  H.  Hunt  are: 
William  Rockefeller,  George  MacCulloch 
Miller.  Charles  F.  Brooker,  D.  Newton 
Barney,  Robert  W.  Taft.  Lewis  Cass 
Ledyard,  Charles  M.  Pratt,  A.  Heaton 
Robertson,  James  S.  Hemingway,  F.  F. 
Brewster,  Henry  K.  McHarg  and  E.  D. 
Robbins.  The  case  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  on  the  criminal 
side.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the 
prominence  of  the  men  indicted,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  voluminousness  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  presented  as  evidence.  Every 
act  of  the  New  Haven  directorate  looking 
toward  the  acquisition  of  any  property 
whatsoever  from  1890  down  to  a  day 
within  three  years  of  the  finding  of  the 
indictment  on  February  26  of  this  year, 
has  been  investigated,  analyzed  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  and  set 
forth.  The  exhibits  alone  will  fill  one 
end  of  a  court  room  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  at  least  four  months  to 
try  the  case. 

Another  explosion  occurred  at  the  pow¬ 
der  factory  at  Pompton,  N.  J.,  October 
12,  seven  men  being  injured.  Less  than 
two  weeks  before  one  man  was  killed  at 
the  du  Pout  plant  when  a  vat  of  alcohol 
exploded.  Eleven  men  were  hurt  in  this 
disaster.  Two  days  before  that  three 
men  died  when  800  pounds  of  smokeless 
powder  caught  fire  in  a  drying  room.  On 
March  6  five  men  were  killed  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  house,  and  in  February  three  build¬ 
ings  were  wrecked  and  three  employees 
burned. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
officials  have  notified  officers  of  militia 
companies  that  in  considering  applica¬ 
tions  for  positions  preference  will  be 
given  to  members  of  the  National  Guard 
or  to  men  who  have  been  in  the  regular 
service  either  as  soldiers,  sailors  or  ma¬ 
rines.  The  company,  it  was  said,  de¬ 
sires  to  recognize  publicly  the  need  for 
more  and  better  trained  men  in  case  of 
war  and  believes  also  that  men  trained  in 
soldiery  are  worth  more  because  of  their 
having  learned  discipline. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  turned 
down  October  12  a  recommendation  made 
by  President  Wilson  with  the  backing  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  for 
the  establishment  of  joint  agencies  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Central  and  South  America.  Mr. 
McAdoo  had  laid  before  the  board  a  let¬ 
ter  from  President  Wilson  indorsing  this 
proposal  and  had  supported  it  by  his  own 


arguments  as  presented  in  his  recently 
published  report  on  the  Pan-American 
financial  conference  of  last  May. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  Winter  meeting  at  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J.,  October  30-December  2  in¬ 
clusive. 

The  Winter  short  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  covers  two  periods,  the  first 
from  November  1  to  December  17,  1915, 
and  the  second  from  January  10  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1916. 

A  campaign  for  a  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2,000,000  to  aid  in  stamping  out 
citrus  canker,  which  is  said  to  threaten 
incalculable  damage,  and  which  already 
is  reported  in  16  Florida  counties,  has 
been  begun  by  citrus  fruit  growers  and 
allied  interests.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  the  money  on  the 
same  basis  that  an  appropriation  was 
made  to  fight  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
Citrus  canker  is  believed  to  have  been 
brought  here  from  Japan.  It  is  said  to 
have  appeared  in  other  Gulf  States,  as 
well  as  in  Florida. 

The  Bergen  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  will  hold  its  annual 
show  at  the  Hackensack  Armory,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.,  November  24,  25,  26,  27. 

All  Federal  restrictions  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  live  stock  because  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Virginia  are  removed  by 
an  order  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  effective  October  9.  With  the 
removal  of  the  quarantine  from  these 
States  the  whole  country,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  northern  Illinois,  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  free.  Small  areas  in  Steuben 
County,  New  York  in  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  so-called  “neck”  in 
Philadelphia,  are  still  under  a  modified 
form  of  quarantine,  however,  and  a  part 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Stock  Yards 
are  in  the  restricted  area.  With  the  ex¬ 
ceptions,  however,  the  quarantines  which 
were  imposed  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak 
in  1914  have  now  all  been  removed.  In 
northern  Illinois  a  considerable  territory 
is  now  in  the  closed  area  on  account  of 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease  which  occurred 
last  August.  This  outbreak  has  resulted 
in  the  quarantining  of  all  that  part  of 
the  State  which  lies  north  of  the  north¬ 
ern  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Cal¬ 
houn.  Jersey,  Macoupin,  Montgomery, 
Fayette,  Effingham,  Jasper  and  Craw- 
ford.  In  this  area  the  entire  counties  of 
Bureau,  Lake,  La  Salle,  McDonough 
and  Putnam  and  portions  of  Dupage, 

T. ee,  Hancock,  Schuyler  and  Cook  are  un¬ 
der  closed  quarantine.  The  Union  Stock 
Yards,  in  Chicago,  are  maintained  as  a 
restricted  area,  handling  live  stock  for 
immediate  slaughter  only.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  quarantined  territory  is  also 
classed  as  restricted  area. 

The  fact  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  result 
of  investigations  and  surveys,  that  the 
disease  known  as  powdery  scab  of  po¬ 
tato  is  largely  limited  by  soil  conditions, 
that  the  soil  conditions  of  the  Southern 
and  Central  States  are  such  that  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  those  States  is 
improbable,  and  that  the  disease  now  ex¬ 
ists  to  a  slight  extent  only  outside  of  the 
States  of  Maine  and  New  York,  which 
were  quarantined  last  year.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  now  removed  the  quarantine 
placed  upon  Maine  and  New  York,  and 
has  also  revoked  the  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  interstate  movements  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  quarantined  areas. 

The  annual  conference  of  extension 
workers  will  be  held  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lafayette.  Ind.,  October  19-22.  This 
conference  will  bring  together  the  ex¬ 
tension  staff  of  the  University,  county 
agricultural  agents,  chairmen,  and  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  several  farmers’  institute 
organizations  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
agricultural  supervisors  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  extension  movement.  The 
program  for  this  conference  is  made  up 
of  many  noted  speakers :  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  President  H.  J.  Waters,  K  ansas I 
Agricultural  College ;  Soils,  Director  C. 
E.  Thorne,  Ohio  Experiment  Station ; 
Horticulture,  Dr.  .T.  C.  Whitten.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri ;  Dairying,  II.  B.  Favill, 
Chicago ;  Home  Economics,  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  McCheyne,  Utah  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  Farm  Management,  L.  H.  Goddard, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

The  Amherst  Poultry  Association 
(Inc.)  will  hold  its  second  annual  show 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18  and  19,  1916. 

Beginning  in  the  second  term  of  the 
present  college  year,  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  will  offer  a  course 
in  apiculture.  This  course  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Assistant  Professor  E.  R. 
King  of  the  Department  of  Entomology, 
who  comes  from  Creola,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  been  for  two  years  deputy  State  in¬ 
spector  of  apiaries.  He  also  has  been  for 
two  years  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Bee-keepers’  Association  and  is  well 
qualified  to  instruct  in  the  subject. 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  a 
course  in  apiculture  for  some  time  so 
that  when  37  students  petitioned  for  a 
course  in  1H4-1915  the  matter  was  taken 
up  with  the  Legislature,  with  the  result 
that  a  $2,000  appropriation  was  forth¬ 
coming.  Mr.  King  will  spend  the  first 
term  in  getting  equipment  and  outlining 
the  work  for  the  second  term. 


RAW  FURS 

All  who  are  interested  in  these  two  words,  write 
for  a  reliable  circular  of  prices,  ready  in  November. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  •  Lock  Box  305,  Higbtstown,  N.  J. 


Don’t  Go  Through 

Another  Winter  Without 


Fresh  Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Don’t  be  bothered  with  frozen  pumps  and  tanks  again  this 
winter.  Give  your  family  the  greatest  of  all  conveniences  and 
luxuries — running  water  fresh  from  the  well,  hard  and  soft, 
hot  and  cold,  for  kitchen,  laundry,  toilet  and  bath — just  by  turning  the 
_  faucet.  Spare  them  the  usual  winter  discomfort  and  sickness  due  to 
exposure  and  cold.  Give  your  stock  all  the  pure  water  they  want 
at.  well  temperature  the  year  ’round. 

FREE 


The  Perry  Fresh  Water  System 

— requires  no  water  storage  tank.  Mod¬ 
erate  priced,  simple,  dependable. 
Requires  no  change  in  well  or  lo¬ 
cation  of  buildings. 


Illustrated 
Catalog 
No.  B1000 

mailed  free. 
Write  for  it. 


OHITED  POMP  &  POWER  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  W18. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Yon  need  the  Excelsior  gasoline  engine  on  your 
farm.  You  will  find  it  the  best  investment 
you  ever  made:  you  will  find  it  the  kind  cf 
an  engine  that  works  every  minute  of  the  day. 

No  time  wasted  starting  it;  no  time  wasted 
tinkering  with  it.  It  starts  when  you  want 
and  keeps  going  until  the  work  is  done. 

We  know  the  Excelsior  engine  will 
earn  you  more  money  and  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  service  than  any  engine  built.  We 
want  you  to  know  it  just  as  well  as  we 
do.  So  we  say,  “Order  one  subject  to  sus¬ 
picion.  Bet  it  to  work  on  your  liardesi 
work.  Get  any  other  engine  you  like.  Set 
them  to  work  side  of  the  Excelsior.  See 
bow  many  more  cords  of  wood  you  can  cut 
with  a  gallon  of  gasoline;  see  how  many 
more  bushels  of  grain  you  can  thresh,  etc. 

Put  the  Excelsior  to  the  hardest  test  you 
possibly  can.  Prove  to  yourself  under  any 
and  all  conditions  you  like  that  the  engine  is  everything  we  say.  You  do  not  have  to  send  any 
money  in  advance;  you  do  not  have  to  sign  any  notes.  You  prove  the  engine  is  everything  we 
say  with  the  cash  in  your  pocket.  Then  if  you  find'  it  all  we  say.  you  can  buy  it  and  pay  for  it. 
Our  catalog  tells  you  all  about  this  wonderful  engine.  It  is  free,  and  to  auy  farmer  who  will 
tell  us  the  size  farm  be  owns  and  when  lie  is  ready  for  the  engine,  we  will  make  a  special  prop¬ 
osition— but  act  to-day.”  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Clearing  Stumpland 
Is  Easy  If  You  Do  It  Right 


Zimmerman  Mighty  Monarchy 

Steel  Stump  Puller  makes  land  clearing  i 
simple,  easy,  quick.  Cheaper  than  / 
dynamite.  Much  better  because  it  gets  ; 
stump  roots  and  all.  Disturbs  less  soil. 

Valuable  Book  FREE1 

Tells  all  about  land  clearing.  Explains  different  _ 
methods,  tells  about  various  stump  pullers,  why^  ,, 
the  Zimmerman  is  best.  All  about  its  improve¬ 
ments  so  a^  boy  can  operate  it,  why  it  clears  larger  ' 
area,  why  it’s  quicker  and  pulls  larger  stumps  and  plenty  j 
of  proof  why  it's  the  only  practical,  in  ex  pen-  Jj 
sive,  satisfactory  stomp  pnller  on  the  mar-  j 
^  ket.  Write  today  for  book.  Address 
Zimmerman  Steel  Co. 

Bettendorf,  Iowa 

jN(jl  r  1  1  MT 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog.  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 

We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Yourf  ur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  call  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  dbpy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Avc..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


You  get  it  without  argument  unde?* 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  a  if' 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

xtirpir.M — N°"r  bond  protects  you.  Lifetime 
1  r  1  CA,IJ service.  low  cost. 

1  V»  Ma  /  Write  today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

Ip,l^,  'vn">  also  make  Corn  l’rlh».  Stock  Tanks,  Wire 
L  \r\  ''Vncc',.  Crib  &'Tank,  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

I  if  The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

\jf  Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

DON’T  Put  Your 
NEW  CORN 

Into  a  RAT  House 

Ordinary  wood  cribs  harbor  rats,  mice 
and  other  vermin  which  destroy  thousands  of 
bushels  of  corn  every  year.  These  pests  arc 
disease  carriers  as  well  as  robbers.  Starve 
them  out  and  save  your  corn  by  putting  up 


These  cribs  cost  no  more  than  wood  — 
last  a  life-time.  Made  of  rust- proof,  * 
perforated,  galvanized  iron.  Come  in 
sections.  Easily  put  up. 

FiRE-PROOF—  RAT-PROOF 
Lightning  proof,  weather  proof,  bird- 
proof.  thief  proof,  Marshall  Cribs  give 
perfect  protection  —  euro  corn  better:  * 
keep  drier:  freo  from  mould- prevents 
germinating  in  crib.  Hound  or  Shed 
styles.  Ma  ly  sizes.  $47.60  and  up — 
freight  paid.  Write  for  Free  catalog. , 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  w^tlr.  ’o. 


J3> 


SKIN  YOUR  HOGS 


c„.  .  _  I’B  Pay  Cash  for  Your  Hog  Hides 

ot&rt  Ho£  Skinning;  and  make  big:  1 

_/rn  r 

iwill  pay  you  cash  for  them.  It  costs  younothinar 
to  start.  Costs  your  neighbors  nothin#  to  have  fl 
7?  their  hogs  skinned— you  simply  take  the  hide  as  * 
your  pay.  Write  at  once  for  information.  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  business  of 
your  own  without  any  capital.  The 
’  ones  that  start  first  are  protected. 

in  their  territory.  Dept.  RNY  ^9P***S 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

By  A.  SUSKIN9  &  CO. 
111-113  West  25th  St.  New  York 
HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  LIBERAL  GRADING 

Write  for  Free  Price  List  now. 


TRAPPERS 

Along  in  November  when  furs  getprime,  JIM  ELLIS  will 
issue  a  price  list  that  any  far  shipper  can  understand. 
There  won  t  be  anything  flashy  or  sensational  about  it, 
but  the  prices  quoted  and  the  prices  paid  will  he  the 
same,  and  that’s  all  any  fair  minded  Man  expects. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  EXPORTER 

34  &  36  MILL  ST.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899 


Prompt  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

Land  for  Settlers 

1  am  offering  lands  in  Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  to 
settler*  on  I  be  following  terms  :  Purchaser  pays  ten  percent  of 
purchase  price  when  contract  is  made.  If  purchaser  makes  im¬ 
provements  each  year,  no  more  payments  required  for  six  years, 
except  six  fssreent  Interval,  which  im  payable  annually,  fcacli 
year  for  the  first  five  years  the  owners  of  the  land  will  lend  to 
the  settler  $15.00  per  acre  for  all  land  brought  under  Rood  culti¬ 
vation  during  the  year,  ami  will  also  lend  him  half  the  value  ot 
new  permanent  buildings  erected  on  the  property.  The  money 
so  loaned  to  be  used  in  making  further  improvements.  During 
the  life  ot  the  contract  the  land  must  be  worked  in  a  way  to  im¬ 
prove  and  not  exhaust  it.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  pun  baser  shall  pay  at  least  an  amount  equal 
to  ten  percent  of  tho  total  amount  due  under  the  contract  at  the 
end  of  the  sfxth  year.  All  payments  above  six  percent  interest 
outlie  amount  due  each  year  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  the 
principal.  On  these  terms  if  the  purchaser  only  pays  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  each  year,  lie  will  full)  pay  for  his  laud  in  about 
twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract.  He  will  have 
had  from  the  laud  a  living  for  himself  and  family  during  the 
twenty-one  years,  uad  will  have  a  property  worth  several  times 
as  much  as  it  has  cost.  Much  of  this  land  is  in  shape  to  be  put 
under  cultivation  the  first  year.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy 
loain  with  more  or  less  clav  subsoil.  Some  day  land.  The  crops 
raised  are  hay,  (timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.)  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
peas,  potatoes,  beefs,  turnips,  garden  crops,  etc.  Fruit*  : 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  black  berries, 
raspberries,  etc.,  all  grow  and  hear  well.  Cattle  thrive  here 
ami  some  of  the  best  dairy  herds  in  the  country  are  in  “Clover- 
land.”  Five  large  mining  regions  nearby  insure  a  good  market 
for  all  farm  produce.  The  markets  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
are  also  withiu  easy  reach. 

J.  M.  LONGYEAR,  Marquette,  Mich. 


MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


•Mn-ACRE  FARM— timber  and  store  proj>osiuoii,  only 
1  ‘u  12,500.  339  acres  stocked  and  equipped— a  bar¬ 
gain  at  $9,000.  284  acres  on  railroad;  good  house  and 
good  land.  $6,000.  We  have  whatyou  want  at  >onr 

price.  Richmond- Washington  Farm  Agency,  Inc.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


140  Afirpe- 6ood,  comfortable 
i-*w  Hk I  CD  barn;  on  main  road; 


house;  good 

_ , _ _ _ plenty  fruit, 

and  TIMBER  for  farm  use;  14  good  dairy  cows; 
to  make  quick  sale  all  for  $3,0U0:  only  $700  cash. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego.Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

I C  f|  Cor  mo  FOlt  SALK — near  ITiila.  and  Trenton  markets 
IdU  I  <11  Ills  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cats; 

logue.  Established  36  years,  ilorace  G.  lleeder,  Newtown,  l’cnna- 


Or.  I.  FOX 
279  SEVENTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 

A  Square  Deal,  Liberal 
Assortment,  Top  Prices. 

Write  For  Price  Liet 
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For 

Long  Service 

If  a  man  would  pick  out  a 
suit  of  clothes  as  carefully  as 
a  good  pocket  knife,  he’d 
seldom  go  wrong. 

Buy  Clothcraft  Clothes 
and  you’ll  get  not  only  good 
looks,  but  quality  that  lasts 
like  a  well-tempered  knife 
blade. 

It’s  built  into  them  by 
scientific  methods.  For  69 
years  the  makers  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  one  big  idea — 
increasing  the  dollar  and 
cents  value  of  medium- 
priced  clothes. 

You’ll  find  Clothcraft  really 
beats  anything  we  can  say  about 
it.  Come  in  and  try  on  a  Cloth¬ 
craft  Blue  Serge  Special  (“4130” 
at  $18.50,  “5130”  at  $15),  or  any 
of  our  many  other  Clothcraft  suits 
and  overcoats  at  $10  to  $25. 


The  Clothcraft  Store 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

CLOTHCRAFT  ALL  WOOL  CLOTHE? 

*25  « 

Hade  by  The  Joseph  6*  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland 


To  obtain  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  you  don’t  have 
to  “sell  a  pig  in  a  poke.” 
As  a  reader  you  know 
just  what  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  and  has 
been  doing.  You  know 
whether  or  not  it  de¬ 
serves  the  friendship  and 
support  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  will  reward 
you  for  securing  sub¬ 
scriptions.  A  postal  card 
to  Department  “M,”  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  bring 
you  details. 


The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 

(Cou tinned  from  page  1245.) 

Sarah  hesitated  a  moment.  Two  dollars 
would  buy  the  coveted  dress  and  she  could 
use  the  lace  from  her  old  chiffon  blouse 
for  trimming.  She  forgot  everything  but 
the  picture  in  her  mind  of  a  voile  dress, 
fresh  and  dainty,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
despised  white  one. 

“I'll  take  eight  yards  of  that  lavender 
and  white  voile,”  she  said  calmly. 

“You’re  getting  the  first  dress  from  this 
piece,”  remarked  the  clerk  as  he  meas¬ 
ured  the  material.  “Now,  what  else?”  he 
asked,  as  he  finished  folding  the  dress 
length. 

Sarah  glanced  down  at  the  grocery  list 
which  Alice  had  given  her :  Coffee,  rice, 
baking  powder,  and  a  25  pound  sack  of 
sugar. 

“I'll  take — the  rest  in  granulated 
sugar,”  she  replied.  In  that  moment  she 
regretted  the  impulse  which  had  led  her 
to  purchase  the  dress,  and  was  half  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  if  she  might  exchange  the 
voile  for  groceries.  But  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  do  this,  and  all  the  way 
home  was  oppressed  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  selfish  act. 

“Where  is  the  basket?”  asked  Alice, 
when  Sarah  returned  from  Westfield. 

“Joe’s  bringing  it,”  Sarah  answered, 
and  slipped  away  to  her  room  with  a 
package  under  her  arm. 

“I’ll  go  out  and  get  the  sugar,”  said 
Alice  when  Joe  brought  in  the  basket  and 
set  it  on  the  kitchen  table. 

“I  brought  in  everything  there  was,” 
Joe  called  back  from  the  porch. 

Alice  looked  into  the  basket ;  it  con¬ 
tained  but  one  package.  She  took  the 
slip  of  paper  which  was  tucked  under  the 
string  and  studied  it  for  a  moment. 

“She's  bought  a  dress  instead  of  the 
groceries !”  exclaimed  Alice.  “She  thinks 
of  no  one  but  herself.” 

“Do  you  know  that  we  haven’t  an 
ounce  of  coffee  in  the  house,  and  Ben  is 
expecting  men  to  help  with  the  hay  to¬ 
morrow?”  she  demanded,  going  up  to 
Sarah’s  room.  “Oh,  Sarah,  what  made 
you  do  it !  You  could  have  gotten  along 
without  this  dress.” 

Sarah  still  felt  repentant  over  her  pur¬ 
chase,  but  would  not  admit  it  to  Alice; 
and  at  the  first  word  of  reproof  she  was 
on  the  defensive.  “I  had  to  have  a  new 
dress.”  she  said  defiantly. 

“We  have  all  those  raspberries  to  put 
up — and  no  sugar  And  you  promised  to 
help  with  them.  You  can’t  do  that  and 
make  your  dress.” 

“We  can  put  away  the  berries  after  the 
Fourth.” 

“Some  of  them  will  be  over-ripe  by 
that  time — and  fruit  is  not  plentiful  this 
year — we  can’t  let  them  waste.”  Alice 
sighed  and  went  back  to  her  work.  She 
said  nothing  more  to  Sarah  about  buying 
the  dress,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so. 

Alice  and  Margaret  came  in  from  the 
berry  patch  on  the  day  before  the  picnic 
and  found  Sarah  in  tears  over  her  dress. 
In  her  haste  to  finish  it  in  time  to  wear 
the  next  day,  something  had  gone  wrong. 

“I  can’t  finish  it  by  to-morrow — there’s 
no  use  trying,”  she  lamented.  “And  I 
promised  to  make  a  cake  for  the  picnic, 
too.” 

“Let  me  look  at  it — perhaps  I  can  help 
you,”  volunteered  Alice. 

“You  don’t  need  to  bother — I’ll  stay  at 
home,”  returned  Sarah  crossly. 

“Since  you’ve  bought  it,  you  may  as 
well  have  it  to  wear.  We’ll  manage  some 
way  to  finish  it.  I  wanted  to  make  some 
changes  in  Margaret’s  dress  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  I’ll  help  you  first.  You  can 
make  the  cake  right  after  dinner  while 
I’m  getting  the  chickens  ready  to  fry  for 
the  picnic.” 

It  was  nine  o’clock  that  evening  betore 
Sarah’s  dress  was  finished.  As  she  held 
it  up  for  a  last  admiring  look  before  put¬ 
ting  it  away,  she  said  contritely :  “It 
was  awfully  good  of  you  to  help  me — after 
I  had  acted  so  hateful  about  buying  the 
dress,  too.  I  couldn’t  possibly  have  fin¬ 
ished  it  myself.  I  wish  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  be  good  and  unselfish  as  you  al¬ 
ways  are.  I’ll  help  you  now  with  Mar¬ 
garet’s  dress.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


_ _ _  _ _  _ _ _  sS.  M,  i  _ 
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The  Storms  of  Winter  Will  Severely  Test 
the  Quality  of  Your  Farm  Buildings 

TJEAVY,  heaped -up  snow  and  ice  put  an 

enormous  strain  on  barn,  house  and  shed  roofs. 

Farm  animals  poorly  sheltered  from  cold  and  storm 
rapidly  lose  in  flesh  and  efficiency. 

Stock  feed  and  farm  implements  exposed  to  rain, 
sleet  and  snow  soon  are  ruined. 

Prepare  NOW  lor  Foul  Weather!  Build  with 
WOOD,  which  keeps  out  cold  and  dampness  far  better 
than  metal,  brick,  stone  or  concrete.  Build  substantially 
with  strong,  durable,  dependable  lumber — use 

Southern  Yellow  Pine 


// , 


“Tho  Wood  of  Service” 

Farm  buildings  —  the  home,  barns,  silos,  hog 
houses,  poultry  houses  —  of  Southern  Yellow  Pine  will 
keep  out  the  cold  and  snow  and  sleet  and  give  you  a 
lifetime  of  service  at  minimum  cost.  Government  tests 
have  proved  that  Southern  Yellow  Pine  not  only  has 
greater  breaking  strength,  crushing  strength  and  stiff¬ 
ness  than  any  softwood,  but  in  those  qualities  surpasses 
White  Oak,  Elm,  Ash  and  many  other  hardwoods. 

See  your  home  lumber  dealer  NOW  and  learn  how 
little  it  will  cost  you  to  make  your  farm  ‘ ‘  W inter-Proof  ’ ’ 

with  Southern  Yellow  Pine. 

And  send  today  for  our  house, 
barn  and  bin  plans,  silo  book, 
etc.,  —  they  are  valuable,  but 
costs  you  nothing. 

P.  S.  —  We  have  nothing  to 
sell  to  you. 

Southern  Pine 
Association 

New  Orleans 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 
8280  Interstate,  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Send  me  FREE  your 

Barn  and  Bin  Plana . [  ] 

Silo  Book . [  ) 

House  Plans . [  j 

Lumber  Pointers . [  ] 

Name . . . 

Town . 


R.F.D . State. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  ill  23 
different  sizes. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  GENUINE 

SMITH 


STUMP  PULLER; 


_  _WSmith  Grubber  Co 

CATALOG  FREE-OEPT. 55,  LA  CRESCENT.  MlNN 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


BROWN  FENCE  BARGAIN  BOOK 

Send  nameonpos-  AND  FENCE  SAMPLE 
tal.  New  catalogl 
i  quotes  factory  pri-l 
ces,  13c  per  rod  up.* 

Freight  prepaid.  Sample  free  also.  Address. 

The  Brown  FenceS  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  0. 


Cut  Your  Footwear  Expense 

Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  outlast  the 
ordinary  kind.  You  cut  down  footwear  ex¬ 
pense,  because  you  buy  less  often. 

Every  seam  and  wearing  point  is  reinforced. 
Made  in  all  lengths.  Always  look  for  the 
Elephant’s  Head.  Sold  by  square  dealers. 
WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonaocket,  R.  I. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Com  miters.” — A  “lending  citizen” 
from  Alaska  came  to  New  York  recently 
looking  about  for  man-made  wonders. 
This  man  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
great  northern  territory,  and  natural 
“wonders”  were  common  to  him.  After 
looking  about  he  concluded  that  the  most 
remarkable  wonder  he  could  find  was  the 
way  New  York  “commuters”  live  and 
work.  lie  found  a  vast  army  of  people 
who  travel  50  miles  more  or  less  every 
day  to  their  work — living  out  in  some 
village  in  New  Jersey  or  rural  New 
York,  and  making  the  trip  back  and  forth 
each  day.  That  struck  our  Alaskan 
visitor  as  more  remarkable  than  the  great 
silent,  icy  wastes,  or  the  long,  lonely 
trails  of  his  own  country.  In  that  land 
a  man  must  keep  close  to  his  job,  and 
this  thing  of  travelling  some  15,000  miles 
a  year  just  to  get  at  work  and  get  home 
again  was  a  new'  one ! 

A  Lively  Life. — To  many  farmers 
this  life  of  travel  will  seem  strange 
enough.  Take  the  man  who  has  only  to 
walk  out  to  the  barn  and  at  once  enter 
the  very  heart  of  his  business;  this  idea 
of  long  journeys  at  each  end  of  the  day 
will  seem  like  a  great  waste.  Yet  these 
commuters  are  creatures  of  necessity, 
trained  to  their  life,  and  forming  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  a  great  business  system. 
They  are  obliged  to  keep  in  training  and 
stick  to  regular  habits  in  order  to  keep 
going.  Take  this  daily  record  of  one 
man  T  know- — now  close  to  <>0  years  old. 
lie  is  up  a  little  before  six  o’clock.  A 
cold  water  bath  and  a  rub-down  is  (he 
proper  start  for  the  day.  In  Summer 
there  is  time  for  a  little  work  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  For  breakfast  a  dish  of  some  cereal, 
apple  sauce,  a  piece  of  toast,  perhaps  an 
egg  and  coffee.  The  station  is  nearly 
two  miles  away,  and  this  man  walks 
whenever  it  does  not  rain  or  snow.  For 
some  years  he  rode  this  distance,  but  he 
found  himself  getting  fat,  and  too  much 
inclined  to  lean  against  a  post  or  the 
side  of  a  house — so  he  walks.  This  time 
is  not  lost,  for  the  journey  along  that, 
country  road  is  just  the  time  for  plan¬ 
ning  out  the  day’s  work.  What  the  com¬ 
muter  loses  in  travel  he  must  make  up  in 
mental  organization.  There  is  a  railroad 
trip  of  27  miles  to  work.  This  time  is 
not  lost,  for  it  is  spent  reading  the  daily 
paper  or  some  strong  book.  No  one  cares 
to  view  the  landscape  after  passing 
through  it  daily  for  25  years  or  more. 
Many  a  commuter  has  had  time  on  these 
daily  journeys  to  read  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Eliot’s  five-foot  library!  This  man  gets 
at  his  work  about  nine  o’clock.  A  farmer 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  starting 
actual  work,  at  that  hour,  but  in  the 
next  eight  hours  that  commuter  will  be 
obliged  to  concentrate  all  he  has  right 
into  his  job.  Rents  are  high  in  New 
York,  and  time  is  gold.  The  city  has 
somehow  adapted  itself  to  the  commuter 
habit.  Thus  business  hours  are  few,  but 
they  are  crowded  full.  This  man  we  are 
speaking  of  works  like  a  steam  engine 
until  noon,  and  then  eats  perhaps  a  bowl 
of  soup  and  bread  and  butter,  or  a  plate 
of  rice  and  an  apple — then  back  at  if 
again  until  five,  after  which  there  is  the 
27-mile  trip  on  the  railroad  and  the  two- 
mile  ride  home.  He  must  have  eight 
hours’  sleep  in  order  to  keep  the  engine 
oiled.  He  says  he  has  tried  eating  beef 
and  cabbage  and  other  strong  food,  at 
noon,  but  such  fuel  is  too  strong. 

Why  They  Do  It  ! — It  is  a  long, 
steady  grind — far  more  monotonous  than 
a  farmer’s  life,  with  greater  cause  for 
worrying  about  the  job.  Take  our  train 
at  night  during  the  dark  months,  go 
through  it  and  watch  the  people  of  mid¬ 
dle  age.  Some  of  them  have  been  at  this 
thing  20  years  or  more — riding  all  told 
nearly  half  a  million  miles.  They  have 
left  a  great  slice  of  their  life  and  nerve 
force  in  the  city,  worn  off  by  the  grind 
against  the  great  machinery  of  business. 
Now  they  are  going  home  for  the  night’s 
rest  which  is  to  fit  them  for  another  day. 
Some  of  them  look  white  and  tired.  They 
have  troubles  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  In 
the  rush  of  the  day’s  work  the.se  troubles 
were  driven  out  of  mind.  Now  in  this 
dim-lighted  car,  rushing  on  through  the 
black  night,  the  mind,  tired  and  spent  in 
a  weary  body,  is  like  a  microscope  for 
magnifying  trouble  and  apprehension.  I 


can  well  understand  how  our  friend  from 
Alaska  wondered  at  such  a  life.  Yet 
these  commuters  are  as  "game”  a  class 
of  people  as  ever  marched  up  against 
trouble.  They  are  business  soldiers,  men 
and  women,  trained  to  live  carefully  and 
think  quickly.  Take  1,000  farmers  and 
put  them  into  a  crowd  together  and  they 
would  hardly  know’  what  to  do.  A  like 
number  of  these  commuters  would  in¬ 
stantly  organize  like  an  army  and  march 
off  anywhere.  Many  a  farmer  would  run 
his  farm  with  greater  success  if  he  coni  1 
have  this  enforced  training  for  a  few' 
years. 

Whebe  They  Live. — Many  of  thorn 
live  in  the  little  tow’ns  and  villages  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  railroad.  When  I  first 
began  to  travel  on  our  road  there  were 
only  little  collections  of  houses  with 
farms  around  them.  Now  the  hamlets 
have  grown  to  large  towns,  and  the 
farms  have  been  cut  up  into  building  lots. 
The  commuters  have  given  uncounted 
value  to  these  old  farms.  When  the 
Alaska  man  figured  on  it  he  found  that 
the  commuters  had  made  this  land  more 
valuable  than  the  gold-bearing  earth  off 
in  his  territory.  Rents  are  cheap  in 
these  towuis  and  there  may  be  a  littie 
garden  and  place  to  turn  around  near  the 
house.  That  is  far  better  for  the  wife 
and  children  than  the  brick  and  stone  of 
the  city.  Most  of  these  commuters  left 
the  city  because  of  high  rents,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  want  their  children  to 
grow  up  entirely  ignorant  of  grass  and 
trees  and  garden  and  farm  life.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Manhattan  Island  fell  off 
during  the  past  five  years,  though  the 
outside  districts  of  greater  New  York 
gained.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  people 
W’ho  have  turned  commuters,  and  there 
will  be  many  more  of  them.  Then  there 
are  many  back-to-the-landers  who  went 
into  the  country  and  bought  small  farms. 
They  could  not  make  these  farms  pay, 
but  they  have  gone  back  to  the  old  job, 
hanging  to  the  land  as  an  investment  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  finally  rise  in  value 
and  pay  them  for  wuiting. 

Human  Life. — Go  through  the  train 
with  me  and  I  will  give  you  material  for 
a  great  American  story — greater  than 
anything  Dickens  ever  w’rote.  Here  is  a 
woman  who,  some  years  ago,  went  out 
with  her  husband  and  bought  an  out¬ 
lying  farm.  It  seemed  easy  to  pay  for 
the  farm  and  lay  up  money,  so  both  she 
and  her  husband  gave  up  their  city  jobs 
and  went  to  farming.  The  man  had  been 
a  bookkeeper  and  he  had  the  habit  of 
figuring.  His  accounts  clearly  showed 
that  the  farm  did  not  pay,  and  they  were 
surely  drifting  to  financial  ruin.  The 
man  could  not  get  his  old  job  back,  but 
the  woman  could  get  hers,  so  she  goes 
and  comes  from  the  city  while  the  man 
stays  at  home,  keeps  the  children 
straight,  develops  the  farm,  and  with  a 
tireless  cooker  which  he  calls  a  “side 
wife,”  does  most  of  the  housekeeping. 
The  woman  is  the  earner.  Her  income 
has  kept  them  going  until  now  the  man 
has  the  little  farm  going  profitably  and 
the  wife  can  stay  at  home  if  she  wants 
to.  Do  you  wonder  that  this  man  says 
he  keeps  his  wife  “in  cotton  wool?”  Will 
she  really  want  to  give  up  work  when 
the  time  comes,  and  thus  lose  her  present 
family  job?  Here  is  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  ride  in  and  out  every  day  together. 
They  came  out  and  bought  a  little  place, 
hut  were  wise  enough  to  realize  that  they 
could  not  make  it  pay  for  itself,  so  they 
have  a  housekeeper  who  keeps  the  place 
going  for  them,  while  they  keep  up  their 
work  as  commuters.  Some  day  they 
will  have  the  place  w'ell  organized  and 
have  needed  capital  to  work  it  properly. 
They  are  wise,  and  yet  sometimes  when 
some  one  with  a  great  troop  of  children 
flocks  aboard  the  train,  or  a  great  bun  -h 
of  kids  come  dancing  up  to  meet  a  com¬ 
muter  these  home  builders  must  be 
thoughtful.  See  that  old  man  with  white 
hair  in  the  corner?  lie  lives  far  up  the 
road.  The  w’ave  of  “improvement”  has 
not  struck  his  country  very  hard  yet. 
He  went  out  years  ago  and  bought  a 
farm  far  back  in  a  rough  country.  He 
could  not  pay  for  much  of  it,  but  the 
agent  told  him  it  would  double  in  value 
within  five  years  It  did  not  double,  but 
the  mortgage  kept  just  as  hungry.  They 
keep  Summer  boarders  as  best  they  can, 
though  the  wife  is  old  and  it  comes  hard¬ 
er  each  year.  That  big  basket  is  a  sort 
of  arm  delivery  wagon.  At  intervals  the 


old  man  goes  to  the  city  with  that  big 
basket  filled  with  eggs,  a  few  chickens  or 
a  few  other  choice  things.  He  can  sell 
them  to  good  advantage  among  his  city 
folks.  Then  he  brings  back  a  small  out¬ 
fit  of  groceries  or  a  few  light  articles 
which  he  has  bought  for  the  neighbors.  It 
is  hard  work,  and  who  can  wonder  that 
he  sits  in  his  dark  corner  with  head  bent 
low,  going  hack  to  the  childless  home — 
the  grey  ghost  of  the  happy  vision  which 
filled  his  mind  when,  years  ago  he  went 
back  to  the  land  !  We  have  just  stopped 
at  a  little  station  where  a  plain  working 
man  got  off.  Out  of  the  shades  of  the 
station  two  little  children  ran  to  meet 
him  and  danced  away,  each  holding  a 
hand.  The  old  man  saw  it  all  through 
the  window.  We  do  not  wonder  that  his 
shoulders  shrug  up  a  little !  The  young 
couple  two  seats  in  front  of  him  cannot 
see  the  shadowy  forms  of  trouble  or  care 
or  regret  in  that  dim-lighted  car.  They 
have  something  to  do  beside  gazing  out 
through  the  window  into  the  night.  The 
world  is  bright  and  fair  to  them,  for  their 
nest  is  building,  and  while  others  ride 
home  weary  from  the  day’s  work  the 
world  before  them  seems  bright  and  fair, 
for  love,  untouched  by  care  or  suffering, 
lights  the  way. 

A  Great  Like. — So  we  have  it  all  on 
our  train,  from  grief  to  joy.  No  wonder 
our  friend  from  Alaska  was  surprised. 
Sometimes  a  farmer  back  on  the  hillside 
amid  the  lonely  fields  thinks  enviously  of 
the  town  worker  and  thinks  he  has  a  soft 
job.  He  should  try  commuting  n  while, 
and  see  the  seasons  and  the  years  go  by 
along  their  endless  track.  He  who  leaves 
home  before  daylight  and  comes  home 
after  dark,  sees  little  of  his  family  ex¬ 
cept  on  Sundays.  He  must  live  some¬ 
thing  like  a  n  an  apart,  and  go  through 
life  like  a  machine  wound  up  at  night  to 
run  down  through  the  day.  The  com¬ 
muter  is  a  valuable  citizen.  Rut  for  him 
cities  could  not  expand  and  grow.  ilo 
distributes  knowledge  and  sentiment.-- - 
carrying  the  bustle  of  the  city  into  the 
country,  and  also  something  of  the  calm 
of  nature  into  the  town.  He  lives  a 
great  life — the  commuter  does — and  on 
the  whole  he  lives  it  well.  n.  w.  c. 


Permission  to  Get  Water. 

There  is  a  small  farm  adjoining  our 
home  that  has  never  had  a  well,  and  the 
residents  have  had  permission  of  form* 
er  owner  of  our  farm  to  get  water  here. 
Ry  doing  this  have  they  gained  a  lawful 
right  to  the  well,  so  that  a  new  owner 
can  get  water  here  without  our  permis¬ 
sion?  c.  w.  c. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  people  who  have  been  getting 
the  water  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  rights  except  under  the  permis¬ 
sion,  the  new  owner  has  no  right  to  come 
on  your  land  except  by  your  permission, 
and  you  may  stop  him  at  your  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  claimed  to 
have  had  the  right  without  the  permis¬ 
sion,  and  have  maintained  this  position 
for  more  than  20  years,  the  newcomers 
can  still  continue  to  get  the  water  with¬ 
out  permission.  It  is  well  to  have  these 
permissions  in  writing,  so  that  the  claim 
of  right  by  adverse  use  for  20  years  can¬ 
not  arise. 


fTVER  this  threshold  three  sons  went 
forth  to  the  Civil  War.  Descendants 
of  the  one  who  came  back  still  live  in  the 
old  homestead 

When  painting  time  comes  round.  New 
England  thrift  and  economy  invariably 
demand  for  it 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil.  If  you,  too,  want  to 
paint  for  wear  and  beauty,  have  your 
painter  use  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and 
Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil.  Then  your  paint 
will  wear  long,  keep  smooth,  and  be  free 
from  cracks. 

Materials  for  a  paint  tost,  also  booklet  of 
practical  sugccstioun  and  color  schemes. 
Kent  on  request  to  "earest  office.  A«k  for 

Painting  Aida  No.  2912. 

National  Lead  Confpany 

New  York  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Cleveland 

Boston  Kt.  Lou  is 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 

Philadelphia! 

(National  Load  &  Oil  Co. 

Pittsburgh) 


Good,  old,  (rusty 
jriends  to  clothes 
and  shoulders  too 


~lhc  real,  original 


1 


dent 


Sustain  d  er  s 


PRESIDENT  on 
the  buckle*  make* 
sure  oj  geUirm 
kind  you've  a /- 
Worn* 


No  imitation  gi  ves  you  such 
free,  easy  shoulders,  such 
comfort ,  style  and  service. 

Get  PRESIDENTS— the 

kind  you’ve  always 
Make  sure  by  looking  for 
PRESI  DEN  T  on  the  buck¬ 
les.  It’s  on  the  red-striped 
“money -back”  tickets,  too. 

The  cleverest  coun¬ 
terfeit  can’t  fool  you 
if  you  just 

Remember  PRESIDENT! 


PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 
OiiminiiiiiniiKinnuuiiiiiuminimtaiiHiiiii 

Look  for 


SHIRLEY.  MASS. 

^miiRiiiuminnmauniuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii 

i  the  Buckle 


Your  Ten  Soldiers 

Ben  Franklin  said  that  everybody 
owned  ten  &ood  fi£htin&  men — five 
on  each  hand. 

Can  you  afford  to  risk  their  useful¬ 
ness  with  clumsy,  makeshift  gloves  ? 
A  Hansen  on  your  hand  is  its  best 
and  cheapest  equipment  far  work, 
motoring,  cycling,  driving  or 
general  wear.  “Built  Like  a  Hand. 


Free  Book  describes  many 
of  the  500  styles;  gloves 
and  mittens,  lined  or 
unlined. 


Ask  about  the  cozy 
Staysoft  Gaunt- 
mitts  for  children. 
If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied,  write  us. 
Anyway,  be  sure  to 
write  for  free  book. 


O.  C.  Hansen 
Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. 


136-H  Detroit  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Hansen 

Protector  Gauntle  t 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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RURALISMS 


The  Sepulchre  of  Confucius. 

The  name  of  Confucius  or  Con-fu-tze 
means  very  little  to  most  of  us,  and  yet 
the  wisdom  of  this  philosopher,  who  died 
478  years  before  the  Christian  era,  still 
remains  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
the  moral  education  of  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple.  As  Mr.  Meyer  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says,  the  whole  ensemble  of 
his  sepulchre  exhales  a  spirit  of  the  gray, 
hoary  past,  from  which  we  cannot  escape. 
The  picture  shown  in  Fig.  472  is  taken 
from  Bulletin  10!)  of  the  Oflice  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction.  The  old 
black  trunk  at  the  left  is  a  male  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Chinese  pistachio,  which  is 
several  centuries  old,  while  the  stems  in 


or  seed  will  also  be  blown  away.  The 
gathering,  drying  and  cleaning  of  aster 
seed  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  get¬ 
ting  a  good  yield,  as  often  the  tine  double 
flowers  do  not  set  seed  readily,  and  in 
small  quantities.  E.  j.  w. 


The  Litchee. 

The  litchee  (Litchi  chinensis)  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  fruits  throughout 
China,  of  great  value  to  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple.  U.  S.  Consul  Cheshire  of  Canton, 
sends  an  interesting  statement  of  the  way 
this  fruit  is  handled  : 

“It.  is  said  by  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  a 
very  interesting  fact  to  note,  that  prior  to 
the  plucking  of  the  tree  it  is  immune  from 
the  ravages  of  insects  and  birds.  The  tree 
is  protected,  the  Chinese  say,  by  a  black¬ 
winged  insect  that  spins  its  web  in  the 
tree  and  emits  an  unpleasant  odor  which 


The  Sepulchre  of  Confucius.  Fig.  472. 


front  are  the  Chinese  juniper.  Both  of 
these  trees  have  been  introduced  to 
America.  Regarding  this  pistachio  the 
same  bulletin  says : 

A  beautiful  and  characteristic  Chinese 
pistache  tree,  having  graceful,  pinnate 
foliage,  which,  when  just  coming  out  is 
of  wine-red  color,  then  becomes  glossy 
green,  while  toward  Fall  it  turns  into 
flaming  scarlet,  purple  and  yellow  hues. 
The  tree  is  dioecious  and  the  males  be¬ 
come  larger  and  taller  than  the  females. 
It  lives  to  be  several  centuries  old,  and 
can  reach  truly  enormous  sizes  when  very 
old  and  when  located  in  a  good  situation. 
A  tree  near  the  village  of  Tsai  chia  pu, 
Shensi  province,  has  a  girth  of  1G  feet, 
live  feet  above  ground.  Of  value  as  a 
graceful  park  and  avenue  tree,  especially 
for  the  milder  semi-arid  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Persons  subject  to  poison- 
ivy  poisoning  should  exercise  care  in 
handling  this  tree  as  one  or  two  cases  of 
severe  poisoning  similar  to  that  of  ivy 
have  been  reported. 


Harvesting  Aster  Seed. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  harvest 
aster  seed,  how  far  advanced  when  har¬ 
vesting  and  what  is  the  best  process  for 
curing  after  picking.  IIow  can  I  thrash 
and  clean  the  seed?  o.  s. 

Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Aster  seed  should  be  harvested  when 
well  dried  out  on  plant.  Cut  the  stems 
a  short  distance  below  the  head  and  place 
in  a  dry  room.  If  grown  on  a  large  scale 
machinery  can  be  procured  for  thrashing 
and  cleaning.  Any  good  seed  house  can 
probably  supply  information  as  to  proper 
machinery  for  use  in  this  case.  Small 
quantities  of  an  ounce  or  a  few  pounds 
could  easily  be  rubbed  out  of  the  dried 
disk  of  the  flower,  and  separated  from 
the  chaff,  by  carefully  dropping  from  an 
elevated  vessel  into  one  on  the  ground 
while  a  light  breeze  is  blowing.  The  seed 
being  very  light,  care  must  be  exercised, 


effectually  protects  it  from  destructive  in¬ 
sects  and  birds;  but  if  any  of  the  fruit  is 
plucked,  the  tree  is  deserted  by  the  black¬ 
winged  insect  and  is  left  a  prey  to  its 
enemies.  Accordingly,  the  farmer  who  is 
wise  will  take  the  precaution  to  strip  the 
trees  of  all  of  their  fruit  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 


Climbing  Roses  Abroad. 

At  an  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  London  last  Summer 
plants  of  American  Pillar  rose  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  "superb.”  This  has  large 
single  flowers,  bright  carmine,  lighter  at 
the  base,  with  conspicuous  golden 
stamens.  Its  beauty,  vigor  and  hardiness 
■were  recognized  in  England  before  it 
gained  general  appreciation  here,  although 
it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  American 
rose.  A  new  climbing  rose  displayed  at 
the  same  show  was  Lemon  Pillar,  a  seed¬ 
ling  from  Marcehal  Niel.  Among  Ramb¬ 
ler  roses  Chatillon  Rambler  received  spe¬ 
cial  commendation  for  its  drooping  fes¬ 
toons  of  pink  blooms.  A  new  sort  high¬ 
ly  commended  is  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber. 


The  Principles  oe  Floriculture,  by 
Edward  A.  White.  Commercial  floricul¬ 
ture  is  now  a  great  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  find  a  growing  demand  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  line.  It  has  been  difficult 
for  any  printed  manual  to  keep  up  with 
progressive  methods,  but  in  the  book  un¬ 
der  above  title  Prof.  White  gives  basic 
principles  carried  out  into  everyday  prac¬ 
tice  with  most  instructive  results.  All 
the  leading  florists’  plants  for  cut  flowers 
and  pot  sales  are  dealt  with  in  detail, 
while  the  instruction  in  greenhouse  build¬ 
ing,  heating  and  management  is  practical 
and  up  to  date.  A  very  useful  book; 
407  pages,  freely  illustrated,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
price  $1.75. 


There’s  a  Cold  Mine  on  Your  Land 

Limestone  is  valuable.  It  Is  recognized  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  sweetening  tho  soil  and 
making  the  fertilizer  available  for  plant  food.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculture  endorses  i t  as 
better  than  burnt  lime.  Successful  farmers  use  it.  Pulverized  limestone  helpsin  producing  bumper 
crops.  It  adds  to  the  bank  roll  of  farmers  who  use  it.  Turn  your  limestone  into  actual  cash— get  a 


Ilea  o/hlland 


Rock  Crusher  and 
Limestone  Pulverizer 


This  remarkable  machine  Is  sturdily  constructed 
of  materials  that  stand-up  well  under  hard  and 
continuous  usage.  Not  only  its  strength,  but  Its 
ease,  simplicity  and  economy  of  operation  should 
appeal  to  you.  Crushes  all  sorts  of  stone  for  road 
and  concrete  work,  as  well  as  llmestono  for  im¬ 
proving  sour  land,  at  few  cents  per  ton.  Its  cost 
Is  low. 

Learn  more  about  this  wonderful  money-maker. 
Send  for  catalog  which  proves  by  facts  why  you 
should  own  one.  Write  today. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41.  New  Holland,  Pa. 


QUALITY$98- 

E  Compare  with  any^V 

enprine  of  any  make  at  any  price  the\ 
new  1916  Galloway  gasoline,  kerosene,  <lis- ^ 
tillatc.nnphthn  burninpr  unirinon  for  economical, r«  - 
liable,  sternly,  satisfactory,  heavy  duty  engine  scr\ 
vice— compare  our  heavy  weight,  large  bore,  long! 
stroke  and  low  snued  with  the  light  weight,  small  1 
boro,  short  stroke  high  speeded,  short  lived  en 


.  „  ......  speeded,  short  lived  en  ■ 

AliV, -  ,T  A1,J>u  will  a^reo  that  GALLOWAY  ENGINES] 
Arth  QUALIFY  ENGINES.  Great  volume  perfected 
design  ami  simplicity  make  Galloway  prices  possible.  . 
Bui  t  from  best  material,  all  parts  standardized  and  J 
sold  to  you  at  one  small  factory  profit,  no  unnecessary  / 
f  Darts.  All  styles  and  sizes  from  1  3-4/ 
h.  n.  to  16  h  p.  A  postal  gets  tho  big / 
Galloway  engine  book  A  J 

free.  Engines 
shipped  f  r  o  m 
Minneapolis,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Council 
Bluffs.  Waterloo^ 

Chicago 


$34Z? 

$267~5 


WM,  GALLOWAY  CO, 

Box  275,  Watorloo,  lowa> 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

WK  are  not  dealers,  hilt  every  niemlier  of  our  Association 
is  a  fanner  and  producer  of  hay  and  we  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  tho  consumer.  Every  hals  Is  carefully  Inspected,  graded 
and  guaranteed,  and  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hay  and  Straw 

Only  sound,  sweat,  well  cured  goods  offered  for  sale.  Wo 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers'  Ass'n,  Inc. 

So.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

Ry  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused. by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Less  Work 

By  using  low  “Elec¬ 
tric”  steel  wheels  on 
your  old  running: 
gear  or  us¬ 
ing;  our 


Steel  Wagon 


Save  high  lifts,  get  light- 
er  draft,  prevent  rutting,  save  money  in 
wr..  .  repairs— steel  wheels  do  not  dry  out  or  rot. 
.  .  jVrite today ior  free  catalog  on  wagons  and  wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  St..  Quincy,  III. 


that: 


YOU 

SAVE 

$$■0 * 

WE 
PAY! 


THE  MAIL-ORDER  HOUSE  OE  THE  EAST 


■  urruo,  n. V. 

f  ■  A  A  A  At  A  /> 


i  r  n  n  i  t  a  «  ri  fjh  m  a  i  p  n  n  i  Jm-m  * 


OI  K  $10,000  OL'AKiNTKK: 

B«Ucr-KOod>-at-lcmi>l-prict-or-iaoo<iy.!Mtk 

Oct.  1,1915* 

The  Citizen's  Bank, 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Oentlqmen: - 

This  authorizes  your 

bank  to  pay  from  the  deposits  of  the  Man' 
ufacturers*  Outlet  Co.  .every  cent  of  any 
customer's  purchase  money  (as  well  as 
freight  both  ■>;/ ays)  as  refund  In  full  to 
said  customer  In  case  he  or  she  Is  not 
satisfied,  on  arrival  of  goods,  that  our 
merchandise  Is  absolutely  as  claimed.  Ia 
other  words,  to  any  amount  up  to  £l 
we  guarantee  better-goods-at-least- 
-  or  money  back. 


10,000, 


■pnea  - 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO* 


Secretary 


If 

you 
want 
best  now 
goods  for 
LEAST  mon¬ 
ey.  you  cannot 
afford  not  to  look 
into  our  10,000 
bargains — all  of¬ 
fered  under  this 

$10,000  guaran-  _  _ 

too  of  “ better-ooods-at-least-prices — or-money-back .”  And  right  now,  when  manufao- 
turers-without- War-contracts  aro  bo  hard-hit,  every  American  Farmer  should  jump 
at  these,  tho  greatest  buying  chances  ever  offered. 

DON’T  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR  IT 
Years  of  fair-dealing  have  proved  that  wo  do  what  we  say  wo  will  do.  And,  yet,  wo 

want  you  to  rely  nof  onoursay-so-^-butonthis  guarantee  in  blaek-and-white,  through 
a  bank  with  deposits  of  over  a  million,  an  institution  whose  reliability  is  insured  by 
both  state  and  national  governments.  Ilelyonthat!  It  means  that  you  can’t  lose — 
that  you  aro  sure  to  save  money  if  you  try  us.  And,  whetheryou  aro  an  old  customer, 
or  whether  it  bo  your  first  trial  order,  you  aro  protected  by  our  $10,000  guarantee  of 
better-goods-at-least-imices — or  money-back. 

^  J  GAfidfottfcboj)  —  59^0, f&>£C 


This  Bargain,  like  all  others,  ia 
ooveredby  ou  r  $  1 0 , 000  guarantee  of 
better-goods-at-least-prices—or-mon* 
ey-back.  Therefore, you  are  sure  to 
get  the  best  bargain  in  the  country, 
or  we  lose.  50  kinds  ot  metal  roof¬ 
ing  at  prioeswe  want  you  to  com¬ 
pare.  40  different  kinds  of  slato 
and  rubber  roofing,  including  tho 
famous  QUEEN  CITY  BRAND. 
GUARANTEED  10  and  15 years. 
Also,  special  single-ply  at  59c. 

'fouue^  ftZceiiuUS, 

All  tho  styles  in  our  fence  catalog 
are  covered  by  our  $10,000  guar¬ 
antee  of  bctter-goods-at-least-pricea 
■ — or-money-back.  Prices  may  go 
up  any  minute — ask  us  to-day. 

Point  -  10 %U. 
Wk  Mahhial.  20%  * 
Pim&OViCY—  30%  11 
l/iallQaaJuL-35/o  a 


.  Get  these  paint,  building-mate¬ 
rial,  eto.,  offers  to-day.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  are  interested  in  for 
your  farm  or  home,  we  guarantee 
to  save  you  money — or  we  pay. 


MAILTH IS  TO-DAY 

To  Manufacturers’  Outlet  Co. 

499-511  Sycamore  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  : 

Send  me,  free,  the  following  of  your 
Bargain  catalogs,  as  covered  by  your 
$10,000  guarantee  of  better-goods-at- 
least-prices — or  money  back. 

Place  an  X  in  square  opposite 
catalogs  you  want. 

□  Wire  Fencing  □  General  Catalog 

□  Hoofing  □  Wall-Bourd  Catalog 


My  name  is.. 


My  address  ia . . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.01,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publirly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  conrts 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


The  peach  situation! 

E  want  a  conference  on  this  subject  in  view 
of  the  past  season.  Too  many  peaches  of 
varieties  ripening  together  were  dumped  into  the 
big  markets  at  once.  This  knocked  prices  down  and 
they  could  not  fully  recover.  We  must  have  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  varieties  which  will  give  a  succession 
all  through  the  season.  Tell  us  what  varieties  you 
will  plant  in  the  future,  from  the  experience  of  this 
past  season.  We  need  a  wider  range  of  ripening,  and 

also  varieties  that  will  keep  and  carry  better. 

* 

THE  Canadian  Agricultural  Department  is  spend¬ 
ing  some  monejf  in  advertising  the  apple.  Here 
is  one  line: 

“Eat  plenty  of  Canadian  fruit— loclc  the  medicine 
chest  and  lose  the  key.” 

New  York  State  should  take  up  the  same  cry,  and 
show  her  people  that  the  finest  fruit  on  earth  is 
grown  in  this  State.  But  what’s  the  use  of  having 
any  “medicine  chest?”  A  barrel  of  apples  takes  the 
place  of  it.  Plant  the  key  beside  the  apple  tree. 
Some  folks  believe  that  old  iron  used  in  this  way 
will  act  like  medicine  to  the  tree,  so  you  get  the 
iron  hack  in  the  fruit.  Whether  you  do  or  not,  the 
tiling  to  do  is  to  keep  the  apple  barrel  open.  It 

ff  disease  and  hoops  up  health. 

* 

Y  farmers  have  provided  farm  lighting 
xVl  plants  and  water  systems  for  the  farmhouse. 
This  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  family,  and  is 
a  fine  thing  to  do  where  it  can  be  afforded.  They 
ought  to  go  further  and  put  up  icehouses,  as  the 
comfort  of  cooling  ice  in  Summer  is  about  as  great 
as  that  of  a  heating  plant  in  Winter.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  conducted  by  dealers  in  supplies  have 
been  a  source  of  education  for  many  farmers  in  pro¬ 
viding  home  comforts.  The  same  kind  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  come  in  providing  for  the  icehouse — 
that  is  something  we  have  to  do  ourselves,  hut  now 
is  the  time  to  begin  and  plan  for  the  ice  supply 
next  Summer.  We  are  to  have  some  articles  on 
the  subject,  and  we  want  to  develop  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  based  on  experience  of  the  best  way  of 
keeping  ice  on  the  farm. 

* 

WE  have  the  following  characteristic  note  from 
J.  H.  Hale,  who  knows  as  much  about  grow¬ 
ing  and  selling  peaches  as  any  man  in  the  country: 

Bully  for  Commissioner  Dillon.  The  way  fruit  trade 
papers  are  lambasting  him  shows  some  one  has  been 
hit  deeply.  And  yet  I  much  doubt  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  along  successfully  without  the  commission  mau, 
unless  peddlers  do  all  the  buying  at  auction  and  then 
distribute  to  consumers  a  majority  of  whom  will  never 
buy  at  the  auction  or  anywhere  else,  except  what  they 
want  from  day  to  day,  or  meal  to  meal. 

They  are  all  coming  to  understand  the  situation. 
The  trade  papers  cut  no  figure — they  just  represent 
the  throat  of  the  dog— where  the  yelp  comes  from. 
No  one  expects  to  cut  out  all  the  commission  men, 
but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  have  to  play  fair 
producer  and  retailer  understand  what 
system  offers  them.  For  some  years 

t _ imission  men  and  buyers  have  concluded 

that  they  have  the  produce  business  in  their  own 
hands,  so  they  can  run  it  as  they  see  fit,  and  dom¬ 
inate  the  entire  situation.  “The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  master,”  and  there  never  was  any 
good  reason  why  1,000  commission  men  should  hold 
up  100,000  farmers  and  undertake  to  tell  them  they 
must  sell  their  goods  in  a  certain  way.  The  auction 
system  offers  the  buyer  a  chance  to  trade  openly 
and  economically  with  less  expense  and  trouble  than 
the  old  plan  of  chasing  after  the  individual  grower. 
In  fighting  the  auction  these  buyers  show  that  they 
do  not  want  to  trade  openly  and  fairly,  but  would 
rather  attempt  to  frighten  or  mislead  growers  into 
selling  their  fruit  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  There 
can  be  no  escape  from  that  conclusion,  and  there 
never  was  a  more  foolish  thing  done  in  the  produce 
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business  than  the  plan  of  fighting  the  auction  which 
these  buyers  have  adopted.  Men  like  Hale  see  clear¬ 
ly  what  is  coming — the  fruit  will  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  fewer  handlers  to  take  out  a  slice  of  the 
price.  The  consumer  will  get  some  of  these  slices 
and  producer  will  get  the  rest.  These  buyers  who 
are  kicking  at  the  auction  are  kicking  themselves 
right  out  of  line  for  a  share  of  the  business,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  they  are  doing  it.  All 
the  farmers  have  to  do  is  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  trade  papers  and  keep  the  produce  coming  to  the 
auction. 

♦ 

LET  us  go  back  to  the  “Kincaid  bill”  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Last  Winter  J.  Leslie  Kincaid  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  wipe  out  the  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  Mr.  Kincaid  went  further,  and 
in  public  interviews  boasted  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  sneered  at  the  attempt  to  improve  marketing 
conditions.  A  storm  of  protest  from  fanners  arose 
at  the  “Kincaid  bill,”  and  so  many  strong  letters 
reached  the  Legislature  that  the  bill  was  left  to 
die  in  committee.  Mr.  Kincaid,  however,  made  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  kill  off  the  Department  before 
it  could  get  started.  Now  J.  Leslie  Kincaid  has  been 
renominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  Onondaga 
County  for  reelection.  His  district  embraces  the 
following:  Towns  of  Fabius,  Lafayette,  Onondaga, 
and  Tully,  and  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  18th  and 
19th  wards  of  Syracuse.  Last  year  in  this  district 
Mr.  Kincaid  received  6,802  votes,  against  5,472  for 
Geo.  M.  Haight.  It  is  now  up  to  the  farmers  in  these 
towns  and  the  consumers  in  these  city  wards  to  say 
whether  they  want  j.  Leslie  Kincaid  to  represent 
them  once  more.  On  his  record  he  is  squarely 
against  their  interests.  The  farmers  of  the  rest  of 
the  State  took  care  of  him  last  Winter — will  the 
farmers  of  his  own  district  now  stand  for  him? 
The  Department  has  saved  $2,000,000  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  State  already,  and  will  benefit  other 
classes  of  farmers  in  the  same  way.  Do  you  want 
that — or  do  you  want  more  of  Kincaid?  We  shall 

give  him  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself  next  week! 

* 

Patrons  of  the  rural  delivery  routes  need  to  be  on 
their  guard  that  in  the  cutting  down  of  the  post  office 
expenses  their  deliveries  are  not  so  altered  that  they 
will  be  of  little  account.  In  this  county,  where  there 
has  been  an  unusually  good  service,  with  a  chance  for 
letters  to  be  received  and  answered  promptly,  one  man 
has  been  made  to  do  what  three  were  doing  previously 
to  Oct.  1,  with  the  result  that  letters  collected  after 
nine  o’clock  are  not  sent  from  the  office  until  7  p.  m. 
Formerly  they  were  never  later  than  3.30.  There  are 
now  300  boxes  to  be  served,  and  a  runabout  auto  will 
not  shelter  the  mail  and  packages.  What  this  carrier 
will  do  near  the  holiday  time  remains  to  be  seen.  Had 
some  regard  been  *.uid  to  ihe  needs  of  the  patrons  and 
two  men  tried  out  first  for  these  300  boxes  it  would 
not  have  been  so  inconvenient.  Persons  having  import¬ 
ant  letters  must  now  go  to  the  office  if  they  wish  their 
mail  at  a  reasonable  time,  as  it  is  far  from  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  to  wait  until  long  after  noon  to  mail  then- 
letters.  Is  this  a  move  to  make  the  rural  routes  unpop¬ 
ular  and  of  less  value  to  our  farming  sections?  It 
looks  like  it  to  some  of  us.  H. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

HIS  refers  to  the  plan  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  reduce  expenses  by  substituting  Jong 
auto  routes  for  the  present  system  of  rural  delivery. 
It  is  easy  to  save  a  dollar  in  cash,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  away  five  dollars  in  convenience  and 
real  service.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
much  of  this  so-called  economy  is  organized  for 
political  purposes  in  order  to  make  a  public  show¬ 
ing.  The  people  do  not  want  that  sort  of  economy — 
they  want  service.  There  is  much  serious  and  de¬ 
served  criticism  of  the  parcel  post  system.  Not  long 
since  the  New  York  post  office  sent  us  a  load  of 
“empty”  sacks  in  which  mail  was  to  be  shipped.  In 
these  “empty”  sacks  we  found  11  pieces  of  mail,  in¬ 
cluding  one  photograph  and  two  packages  of  butter 
irliich  had  been  sent  by  parcel  post  and  never  taken 
from  the  bay!  It  was  a  clear  case  of  carelessness 
without  excuse,  and  we  have  no  doubt  there  were 
many  like  it.  The  only  explanation  offered  was  that 
this  bag  came  from  some  small  station  with  only 
these  few  packages  in  it,  and  that  the  clerks  hur¬ 
riedly  dumped  it — probably  at  the  time  speculating 

on  the  outcome  of  the  great  baseball  championship. 

♦ 

THE  feeding  problem  is  a  masterful  one  at  this 
time.  The  fearful  prices  of  grain  and  feed 
make  it  necessary  for  dairymen  and  cattle  feeders 
to  study  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  as  never 
before.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  feed¬ 
ing  to  a  cow  a  lot  of  expensive  food  that  she  does 
not  need.  Next  to  that  is  the  mistake  of  spending 
one  dollar  for  cow  food  when,  if  we  only  knew  how, 
we  can  buy  it  for  75  cents.  Balancing  a  ration 
means  feeding  just  enough  of  each  element  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  the  cow  needs  without  wasting  through 
overfeeding  of  some  particular  part.  We  might  feed 
a  cow  ou  silage  and  cornmeal,  and  by  feeding  enough 
of  it  finally  give  her  sufficient  protein  to  enable  her 


to  give  a  full  yield  of  milk.  It  would  be  far  more 
economical  to  feed  less  cornmeal  or  none  at  all,  and 
“balance”  the  silage  with  bran  or  cottonseed  meal. 
While  we  were  considering  how  to  present  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  most  effective  way  we  received  a  good 
suggestion  from  Dr.  Omar  Pancoast  of  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Pan  coast  says  he  is  a  surgeon  and  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  full  farmer,  though  he  owns  a  farm. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  surgeon  to  cut  right  down 
to  the  heart  of  things,  and  the  suggestion  is  to  print 
each  week  a  good  sample  balanced  ration,  which 
dairymen  can  easily  figure  out  and  understand.  So 
we  begin  this  week  with  a  ration  suggested  by 
Prof.  II.  H.  Wing.  Others  will  follow  from  the  best 
scientists  and  most  practical  feeders  we  can  find. 
We  shall  try  to  have  these  rations  discussed  and 
analyzed  both  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  animal  and 
their  cost.  We  have  good  suggestions  here  and  all 
can  help  to  work  it  out. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  exposed  a  very  slick  scheme 
for  working  off  ground  feldspar  as  a  “filler” 
for  fertilizers.  A  plant  was  established  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  where  rock  containing  considerable 
potash  was  to  be  crushed.  The  scheme  was  to  use 
200  pounds  or  more  to  the  ton  of  mixed  fertilizer 
and  then  make  a  claim  for  “total  potash.”  This 
ground  rock  was  no  more  available  than  ordinary 
soil,  but  these  fertilizer  bluffers  thought  they  could 
work  the  fake.  We  found  there  was  nothing  in  the 
fertilizer  laws  to  prevent  them  from  trying  it,  but 
we  did  our  best  to  let  every  one  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  fertilizer  chemists  know  what  was  up.  As  a 
result  the  bottom  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  the 
scheme — the  work  done  thus  far  not  even  being 
paid  for.  Our  informant  says: 

This  slump  seems  to  have  come  right  after  your  edi¬ 
torial  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  called  the  farmers’  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  scheme  that  was  trying  to  be  put  across. 
They  seem  to  have  got  alarmed  at  the  publicity  of  the 
matter  and  quit. 

It  is  time  they  did,  and  we  are  glad  we  could  ex¬ 
pose  the  scheme  before  it  got  well  under  way.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  them  is  that  they  have  the 
goods  made  and  partly  sold  before  it  is  possible  to 
show  them  up. 

* 

A  LARGE  farmer  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  says 
he  has  decided  to  put  his  farm  into  corn  and 
Alfalfa.  In  former  years  he  has  grown  famous 
crops  of  potatoes,  but  prices  have  ruled  low  for 
several  seasons.  Another  farmer,  on  Long  Island, 
also  plans  slowly  to  abandon  potato  growing  and 
put  his  farm  in  Alfalfa.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
others  who  have  such  a  change  in  mind.  Some  of 
them  feel  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
change  in  potato  growing,  during  which  production 
will  be  shifted  away  from  many  sections  which  have 
long  been  famous  for  this  crop-  We  do  not  believe 
this  theory  is  well  founded.  The  present  trouble 
with  potato  prices  is  temporary.  It  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  time,  and  old-time  conditions  will  return. 
There  are  certain  sections,  like  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Long  Island,  Maine  and  parts  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  where  the  soil  and  conditions  are  thor¬ 
oughly  suited  to  potato  growing.  The  crop  will  al¬ 
ways  be  well  grown  in  these  sections,  and  it  will  be 
a  mistake  to  abandon  it  even  with  a  period  of  low 
prices.  The  plan  of  working  more  and  more  into 
Alfalfa  and  clover  is  a  good  one.  These  crops  will 
widen  out  the  business  of  farming  by  bringing  in 
more  live  stock  or  the  sale  of  hay,  and  Alfalfa  im¬ 
proves  the  soil  and  leaves  it  in  better  shape  for  any 
crop  which  may  follow  it  With  these  new  Alfalfa 
varieties  the  crop  will  spread  into  many  new  sec¬ 
tions,  and  improve  the  soil — thus  improving  all 
lines  of  farming. 


Brevities. 

“SKINNING  the  job”  refers  to  doing  cement  work 
where  the  operators  steal  cement  out  of  the  mixture  and 
put  in  too  much  sand. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Monroe  sends  this :  “I  notice  a  sub¬ 
scriber  has  hens  with  ‘bumble-foot.’  Once  a  day  plunge 
the  diseased  foot  in  a  quart  can  of  very  hot  water, 
which  has  added  to  it  5  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid.” 

All  this  talk  about  irrigation  is  good,  but  remember 
drainage  too.  It  is  just  as  important  to  take  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  out  as  it  is  to  add  what  is  needed.  The 
“water  cure”  may  kill  as  well  as  thirst. 

A  NEW  oar  ferryboat  on  Lake  Ontario  can  carry 
1,000  passengers  and  30  loaded  freight  cars.  It  is  31S 
feet  long  and  54  feet  wide,  and  runs  between  Toronto 
and  Charlotte. 

A  hard  grease,  like  tallow,  melted  and  painted  on 
the  perches  while  hot,  will  get  many  of  the  vermin 
which  annoy  the  hens,  and  will  last  long.  Lice  cannot 
stand  oil  or  grease. 

Here  is  a  tip  to  some  of  these  breeders  or  sellers  of 
Airedale  dogs.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  this  breed, 
and  we  fear  that  in  their  haste  to  get  rich  a  few  people 
are  sending  half  blood  Airedales  as  the  real  thing !  It’s 
a  great  mistake.  If  the  dog  carries  other  blood  say  so 
before  it  is  sent. 
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The  New  York  Constitution. 

No.  I. 

The  proposed  new  Constitution  for  New  York  State, 
printed  in  comparison  with  the  old  one,  covers  nearly 
75,000  words,  and  is  printed  as  a  legal  notice  in  many 
of  the  daily  and  county  papers,  where  most  of  our 
readers  will  have  a  chance  to  study  it.  Many  of  the 
changes  are  merely  technical  and  not  important,  as 
they  have  to  do  with  the  general  administration  of 
government.  This  week  and  next,  before  the  election, 
we  take  up  a  few  of  the  more  important  changes  which 
were  proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

A  SHORT  BALLOT. — First,  the  proposed  change  in 
State  administration.  At  present  there  are  seven 
State  officers  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  new  Con¬ 
stitution  will  reduce  this  to  four, — the  Governor,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  Comptroller  and  Attorney  General. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  Treasurer  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  after  .Tan.  1,  1917,  the 
office  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  abolished.  All 
the  present  elective  State  officers  are  continued  in  office 
until  that  date,  or  when  their  present  term  expires. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  State  about  150 
bureaus,  departments,  commissions,  boards  and  other 
State  agencies.  The  new  Constitution  wipes  all  these 
out,  and  creates  17  State  Departments  in  the  State 
Government  as  follows: 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS. — Law,  Finance,  Accounts, 
Treasury,  Taxation,  States,  Public  Work,  Health,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Charities  and  Corrections,  Banking,  Insur¬ 
ance,  Labor  and  Industry,  Education,  Public  Utilities, 
Conservation  <and  Civil  Service.  The  Department  of 
Conservation  is  .charged  with  the  development  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State’s  natural  resources,  with  a  long 
list  of  duties,  including  fish,  game  and  bird  protection, 
and  care  of  the  forest  lands.  The  Attorney-General  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Law  Department,  the  State  Comp¬ 
troller  at  the  head  of  the  Finance  Department.  The 
heads  of  other  Departments  are  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  however,  the  chief  officer  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  regents  of  the  University.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  a  further  concentration  of  power  in  the 
office  of  governor,  making  him  more  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  State  Affairs. 

AN  ITEMIZED  BUDGET.— The  new  Constitution 
also  provides  that  during  November,  before  Legislature 
meets,  each  of  the  State  Departments  must  submit 
itemized  estimates,  showing  the  financial  needs  of  such 
department  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  on  such  estimates,  and  after  they  are  re¬ 
vised  the  Governor  submits  them  to  the  Legislature 
before  the  1st  of  February,  together  with  proposed  ap¬ 
propriation  bills,  and  any  proposed  new  measure  of 
taxation.  The  Governor  and  the  heads  of  departments 
may  meet  with  the  Legislature  to  discuss  these  appro¬ 
priations  and  answer  questions.  The  Legislature  has 
power  to  reduce  or  strike  out  such  appropriations,  but 
it  cannot  increase  them.  The  Legislature  shall  not 
consider  special  appropriation  bills  of  its  own  until 
after  this  budget  has  been  disposed  of.  The  Governor 
retains  his  veto  power  as  heretofore,  except  for  those 
appropriation  items  which  were  revised  and  approved 
by  him  before  submitting  to  the  Legislature.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  financial  business  of  the  State,  and  not 
leave  these  appropriation  bills  to  become  a  football  in 
the  Legislature. 

LEGISLATIVE  POWER. — On  the  whole  the  new 
Constitution  restricts  to  some  extent  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  and  increases  that  of  the  Governor.  The 
salary  of  the  Governor  is  increased  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  a  year  after  Jan.  1,  1917.  The  salaries  of 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  are  increased  to  $2,500 
per  year.  They  are  also  allowed  their  actual  railroad 
fare  between  their  homes  and  Albany  each  way  once  a 
week.  This  is  in  place  of  the  present  payment  of  10 
cents  a  mile  once  during  the  session.  The  present  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1,500  a  year  was  fixed  40  years  ago.  The 
Legislature  is  given  power  to  transfer  to  county  offi¬ 
cers  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  now  exercised  by 
towns  of  any  county.  This  l-efers  to  highways,  public 
safety  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  give  the  Legislature  power  to  concentrate  these  du¬ 
ties  in  case  the  citizens  of  a  county  desire  it.  The 
Legislature  will  also  have  the  power  to  px-ovide  that 
any  county  outside  of  New  York  City  may  choose  be¬ 
tween  different  forms  of  county  government  by  a  di¬ 
rect  vote  of  the  electors.  Hereafter  appropriations 
made  by  the  Legislatui'e  will  expne  all  at  a  definite  date 
on  the  30th  of  June  each  year,  unless  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  by  law.  At  present  such  appx-opriations  expii’e 
at  random,  or  at  any  time  throxighout  the  year. 

APPROPRIATIONS. — Another  amendment  gives 
the  Legislature  power  to  appropriate  money  for  certain 
road  improvement,  without  a  certificate  from  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  Another  amendment 
defines  the  cases  in  which  the  Legislature  is  prohibited 
from  passing  private  or  local  bills.  Under  the  new 
Constitution  the  Legislature  is  forbidden  to  pass  any 
bill  until  the  lapse  of  three  days  after  the  last  amend¬ 
ment,  and  a  reprint  of  the  bill.  This  change  insures  at 
least  three  days  of  scrutiny  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
public.  Under  the  new  Constitution  Federal  and  city 
employees  have  a  right  to  become  members  of  the 
Legislature.  However,  any  person  who  becomes  such 
a  member  may  not  hold  such  office  after  accepting  an 
office  under  the  Federal  Government  or  City.  The 
speaker  of  the  Assembly  is  added  to  the  list  of  consti¬ 


tutional  officers,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  temporary 
speaker.  Under  the  present  Constitution  members  of 
the  Legislature  shall  not  receive  any  civil  appointment 
within  the  State,  from  the  Governor,  Legislature  or 
any  civil  government  during  their  membership  of  the 
Legislature.  The  new  Constitution  wipes  out  this 
provision  and  leaves  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
free  to  accept  such  public  offices. 

Provision  is  made  whereby  a  voter  residing  in  a 
city  or  large  village,  where  personal  registration  pre¬ 
vails,  may  register  within  a  period  of  several  months 
before  the  regular  registration  days.  He  can  do  this 
if  he  can  prove  that  his  vocation  or  occupation  will 
take  him  out  of  the  county  on  the  days  of  registration. 
The  voters  chiefly  affected  by  this  provision  will  be 
residents  of  the  State,  in  the  Federal  employment  at 
Washington,  railroad  men  who  operate  trains,  and  com¬ 
mercial  travelei’s.  This  will  give  them  opportunity  to 
register  ahead  of  election  day,  and  thus  not  lose  their 
vote  through  absence.  In  a  general  way  these  amend¬ 
ments  affect  the  Government  of  the  State. 

Next  week  we  shall  review  some  of  the  amendments 
which  refer  to  the  courts  and  general  adininistimtion 
of  government. 


Notes  from  the  Auctions. 

In  addition  to  the  cold  storage  available  for  farm 
produce  reported  last  week,  space  is  now  available  in 
the  new  cold  storage  plant  at  Morton,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  cold  storage  plants  in  the 
State.  Growers  desiring  space  may  make  application 
to  Mr.  Seth  Bush,  either  at  Morton  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  warm  weather  of  last  week  had  its  effect  on  the 
fruit  trade  in  New  York.  Apples  were  slightly  off  in 
demand  and  price  over  the  previous  week  of  colder 
weather.  The  supply  was  a  little  increased  also  over 
the  previous  week,  and  considering  the  extra  supply 
and  hot  weather,  the  easing  up  of  prices  was  compar¬ 
atively  small. 

The  peach  trade  is  practically  over.  There  have 
been  some  held  in  the  State  for  cold  storage  in  the 
hope  of  realizing  a  better  price.  Some  of  these  from 
Western  New  York  were  evidently  of  very  fine  quality, 
though  a  little  hard  when  put  in  storage,  but  they  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  most  part  in  poor  condition,  and  prices 
ruled  accordingly.  The  peaches  have  not  stood  up  well 
at  any  time  during  the  season,  and  those  held  in  storage 
softened  and  decayed  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  warm  weather  conditions  of  the  city. 

The  shipment  of  high  quality  California  grapes  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  week.  Prices  ruled  low,  fancy  20- 
pound  baskets  selling  under  $1.  This  has  practically 
destroyed  the  trade  for  State  grapes  in  the  city.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  the  California  shipments  will 
be  less  from  now  on  and  a  market  cleared  for  the 
State  grapes. 


What  the  Red  Hook  Auction  Did. 

You  can  say  that  we  believe  the  apple  auction  here 
will  have  a  far-reaching  and  permanent  effect.  While 
but  few  of  the  orchards  were  sold  that  day,  practically 
all  of  them  have  been  sold  since  at  higher  prices  than 
they  were  offered  at  that  day — and  due,  we  believe,  to 
the  advertisement  which  the  auction  gave.  We  believe 
that  as  the  result  of  that  auction  in  the  years  to  come 
buyers  will  come  to  this  section  prepared  to  offer  a 
decent  price  for  a  bari-el  of  good  fruit.  And  we,  on 
our  part,  feel  disposed  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  the 
deal  a  profitable  one  to  the  buyer,  not  trying  to  get  the 
very  last  penny  for  ourselves,  but  realizing  that  with¬ 
out  his  business  being  a  success  ours  cannot  be  either. 
I  know  of  one  case  where  a  block  of  Baldwins  in  cul¬ 
tivated  ground  failed  to  take  on  good  color  and  were 
sold  at  a  loss  of  nearly  a  dollar  per  barrel  because  the 
grower  feared  they  would  not  come  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  though  the  buyer  had  seen  and  approved  of 
them  earlier.  And  on  the  other  hand  we  will  have  the 
problem  to  solve  of  compelling  some  dishonest,  mean, 
or  careless  parties  from  bringing  disrepute  upon  the 
whole  community,  by  a  pack  that  is  not  up  to  the 
standard.  I  myself  can  see  but  little  or  no  money  in 
the  fruit  business  in  the  years  to  come,  unless  there  is 
better  organization  and  buyer,  grower  and  all  parties 
concerned  work  hand  in  hand.  h.  s. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  ci’op  is  nearly  gathered.  The  growers  have 
received  good  pay  for  their  labor  and  expenses  in  their 
orchards.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  excellent 
and  has  warranted  the  good  prices  received.  Time  has 
brought  a  full  fruition  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Dillon  and 
his  able  associates  in  the  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  It  seems  too  bad  that  more  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  public  auction  plan  could  not  have  been 
evident  the  day  of  the  Red  Hook  auction,  but  the  way 
of  pioneers  is  always  hard,  and  the  harder  the  road 
the  more  the  good  that  is  done.  Just  so  here,  while  only 
a  few  sales  through  the  auction,  all  but  two  of  those 
who  listed,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  sold  on  the  day 
of  the  auction,  the  following  day  or  soon  thereafter,  and 
at  prices  considerably  in  advance  of  anything  offered 
befoi-e  the  sale. 

As  “concrete  cases’’  of  where  the  fruit  auction  sales 
have  helped  to  obtain  bettor  prices,  I  would  cite  all 
who  listed  in  the  auction  catalog  as  direct  or  indirect 
beneficiaries  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  associates’  work,  and 
I  know  we  all  heartily  appi-eciate  what  has  been  done 
for  us  this  year.  It  has  put  apple-growing  again  on  an 
interesting  basis  and  has  proved  a  great  and  lasting 


incentive  toward  the  greater  care  in  growing,  harvesting 
and  packing  that  best  of  all  fruits,  the  apple. 

Without  exception  I  think  the  selling  of  the  crop  to 
one  firm  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  who  sold. 
As  farmers  and  orchardists  it  is  our  business  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  sooner  we  can  sell  the  grown  crop  the 
more  time  and  attention  we  can  give  to  the  harvesting 
and  packing.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  Red  Hook  apple  grow¬ 
ers  is  that  now  that  a  fair  price  has  been  established 
the  selling  of  the  entire  ci-op  to  one  firm  is  the  proper 
and  most  satisfactory  plan  to  all  concerned.  It.  seems 
to  me  that  the  public  auction  is  the  fairest  way  of  de¬ 
termining  the  selling  value  of  each  year’s  crop. 

GEORGE  C.  IIUBBARD. 


A  Very  Satisfactory  Auction  Apple  Sale. 

The  sale  at  auction  of  my  first  car  of  195  barrels  of 
apples,  of  McIntosh  and  Greenings,  all  A  grade,  is 
very  satisfactory ;  $4.15  for  the  three-inch  and  $3.30 
and  $3.65  for  the  minimum  2 %  and  minimum  2%- 
inch  McIntosh.  With  but  one  handling  from  the  or¬ 
chard  to  the  auction  room  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  ac¬ 
count  and  check  received  in  less  than  48  hours  after 
the  sale,  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  from  the  producer’s 
end  of  the  apple  business. 

The  auction  handling  in  common  with  the  commission 
salesman  and  all  handlers  of  produce  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  fact  in  all  of  our  large  cities,  is  more  or 
less  handicapped  by  the  inadequate  facilities  that  exist 
for  the  prompt  handling  of  produce  on  arrival.  New 
York  City  is  half  a  century  behind  the  times  in  pro¬ 
viding  market  facilities  to  care  for  and  distribute 
properly  the  enormous  food  supplies  that  are  daily 
dumped  upon  the  docks  and  railroad  platforms,  where 
for  hours  pandemonium  reigns  in  efforts  to  move  them. 
The  general  discussion  that  is  going  on  over  this  in¬ 
novation  in  the  auction’s  methods  of  selling  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  without  doubt,  will  sooner  result  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  terminal  markets,  where  every  modern  im¬ 
provement  will  be  installed  for  handling  expeditiously 
and  more  economically  the  vast  food  supplies  daily 
required  for  the  millions  of  the  city  consumers,  as  also 
for  the  more  rapid  distribution  for  other  millions  out¬ 
side  of  the  city. 

The  experimental  auction  selling  is  going  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  producers,  who  will  soon  learn  that 
poorly-grown,  poorly-graded  and  poorly-packed  apples, 
or  any  other  produce,  will  give  them  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  returns  through  the  auction  sales  than  through 
the  commission  channel  of  selling,  for  neither  can  sat¬ 
isfy  such  producers.  For  the  short  time  the  auction 
system  has  been  inaugurated,  with  the  many  difficulties 
that  always  attend  the  introduction  of  a  different  meth¬ 
od  of  marketing,  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  is  making  very  satisfactory  progi\:.,.;. 

GEO.  T. 


New  York  State  News. 

DAIRYMEN  OPPOSE  WHEY  PASTEURIZA¬ 
TION. — The  Watertown  Produce  Exchange  has  adopt¬ 
ed  strong  resolutions  against  any  proposed  legislation 
looking  to  the  sterilization  of  whey.  It  is  expected 
that  a  bill  favoring  such  a  proposition  will  be  presented 
to  the  next  Legislature,  similar  to  one  that  was  before 
the  last  Legislature.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  to  fight  it  and  to  that  end  it  has  appointed  a 
legislative  committee  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
factory  owners.  They  assert  that  it  would  cost  $75,000 
to  equip  their  factories  for  pasteurization,  and  further 
that  pasteurization  makes  whey  detrimental  to  the  lives 
of  the  calves  and  swine  to  which  it  may  be  fed. 

f  GRAPES  UNDER  LABEL. — The  South  Shore 
Growers’  and  Shippers’  Association  of  Chautauqua 
County  are  shipping  their  grapes  under  their  own 
label  this  season.  This  is  their  first  attempt  to  ship 
a  standard  pack  of  grapes,  we  understand,  and  as  they 
have  been  working  up  to  a  standard  for  two  years  they 
do  not  now  propose  to  have  any  stock  of  poor  quality 
substituted  in  a  package  and  expect  the  label  or  brand 
to  sell  it.  The  association  proposes  to  have  the  label 
tell  the  truth.  Rigid  inspection  is  maintained  to  see 
that  the  standard  is  maintained. 

POTATO  FIELD  MEETINGS.— The  Chautauqua 
County  Farm  Bureau  has  been  holding  a  series  of  po¬ 
tato  field  meetings  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  M. 
Barron  of  the  Farm  Crops  Department  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  The  purpose  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  methods  of  selecting  seed  potatoes  from  the  hill. 
Prof.  Barron  said  that  the  plant  or  hill  is  the  unit 
among  potatoes  as  the  ear  is  in  corn.  In  working  for 
the  improvement  of  tubers  by  selection  it  is  necessary, 
he  said,  to  recognize  the  fact  imt.,* —  c 
hills  have  the  power  of  produci 
from  poor  hills  reproduce  p< 
good  hills  the  power  of  tr 

qualities  varies,  hence  the  obj^^  ou„um  ue  io  select 
good  hills  for  seed  and  by  repeating  the  process  year 
after  year  to  secure  hills,  which  have  the  largest  power 
of  handing  down  high-yielding  qualities.  In  this  way 
a  strain  of  potatoes  may  be  built  up  that  will  be  better 
adapted  to  local  conditions  than  anything  brought  from 
outside.  The  method  pursued  by  Prof.  Barron  was 
to  dig  400  or  500  hills  of  tubers  and  then  select  about  a 
bushel  of  the  best,  as  judged  by  the  market  test  as  to 
size  and  shape.  The  potato  most  in  demand,  said  he, 
is  the  white  tuber  of  a  size  that  about  fits  the  hand, 
rather  square-shouldered,  broader  than  thick  and  with 
shallow  eyes.  .Several  of  the  growers  will  select  seed 
for  next  year  after  this  manner  and  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  with  those  from  the  common  seed. 

COST  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION.— 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Legislative  appropri¬ 
ated  $500,000  for  the  constitutional  convention.  It  was 
not  quite  all  used.  The  total  expense  was  $454,591.  It 
was  divided  as  follows:  Members’  salaries  $252,000; 
milage  $5,499;  officers’  and  employes’  salaries  $95,807: 
printing  $53,277.50 ;  stenographers  $14,234. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Let  Something  Good  be  Said. 

When  over  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall,  in¬ 
stead 

Of  words  of  blame,  or  proof  of  thus  and 
so, 

Let  something  good  he  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow-being  yet 
May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his 
head ; 

Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is 
wet, 

If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  words  of  sympathy;  no  soul  so  dead 
But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified, 

If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye,  by  the  thorny  crown, 
And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
bled, 

And  by  your  own  souls’  hope  for  fair  re¬ 
nown, 

Let  something  good  be  said ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  “The  Lock¬ 
erbie  Book.” 

* 

Here  is  a  sweet  potato  pie,  that  comes 
well  recommended :  Boil  two  good-sized 
sweet  potatoes.  When  done  rub  through 
a  colander,  stir  in  one  pint  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten,  one  small 
cupful  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Flavor  with  lemon  ;  put  in  pieplate  lined 
with  crust,  like  a  pumpkin  pie,  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven  till  nicely  browned. 
Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  eggs, 
brown  in  oven,  and  serve  the  pie  hot. 
Sweet  potato  pie  is  also  made  like  a 
pumpkin  pie,  without  the  meringue. 

* 

Have  you  made  any  plans  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  evenings?  Just  “sitting  around,”  or 
doing  prolonged  chores,  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  Saturday  from  Monday,  is 
one  of  the  trials  that  make  eager  young 
people  long  for  the  outside  world.  In 
the  city,  a  great  proportion  of  the  people 
forever  at  the  “movies”  are  there  be¬ 
cause  the  crowded  apartment  gives  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  receiving  or  entertaining 
friends  in  a  normal  way.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  when  the  open  spaces  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  still  too  crowded  to  permit  whole¬ 
some  pleasures  and  recreation,  such  as 

all  young  people  crave. 

* 

A  food  inspector  in  this  city  recently 
found  a  woman  fish  dealer  in  the  act  of 
painting  the  gills  of  a  stale  fish  with  red 
dye,  so  that  it  presented  a  fresh  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  was  an  especially  mean 
fraud,  because  of  the  danger  of  serious 
poisoning  from  eating  such  fish.  Al¬ 
though  fish  is  carried  long  distances  in 
safety,  when  properly  refrigerated,  it 
deteriorates  very  rapidly,  and  careless¬ 
ness  either  in  the  market  or  the  kitchen 
may  have  very  serious  results.  Fish  that 
is  in  good  condition  should  show  bright 
pink  gills,  the  eyes  should  not  be  sunk¬ 
en,  the  flesh  firm,  and  the  scales  and  skin 
bright.  Fish  that  is  limp  and  slippery 
should  be  avoided.  Some  fish  deterior¬ 
ates  more  rapidly  than  other  kinds,  and 
among  sea  fishes  fresh  mackerel,  herrings 
and  bluefish  seem  to  lose  flavor  and  be¬ 
come  of  doubtful  quality  much  sooner 
than  cod,  haddock  or  bass.  There  are 
people,  however,  to  whom  bluefish  is  pois¬ 
onous  even  when  perfectly  fresh,  but  this 
is  a  personal  peculiarity,  just  as  others 
are  unable  to  eat  lobsters,  oysters  or 
strawberries  without  symptoms  rather 

suggestive  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 

* 

Bulletin  158  of  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  is  on  “Proso  and 
Kaoliang  as  Table  Foods,”  which  sounds 
very  mysterious  until  one  learns  that 
“proso”  is  a  Slav  name  for  grain  millet, 
and  kaoliang  Chinese  for  grain  sorghum. 
Millet  being  grown  here  chiefly  as  a  hay 
crop,  we  have  given  little  consideration 
to  its  grain.  Proso  millet  is  a  leading 
grain  in  Eastern  Russia,  Tibet,  Turkes¬ 
tan,  Siberia,  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 
It  makes  a  crop  where  durum  wheat  is 
a  failure,  and  ranks  with  wheat  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value.  It  is  excellent  for  poultry 
and  stock,  and  this  bulletin  tells  the 
housewife  how  to  use  proso  in  soup, 
mush,  scrapple,  bread,  cake  and  rolls. 
Proso  mush  is  the  “kasha”  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasants,  and  indeed  more  than  once 
this  millet  has  been  the  Russian  peas¬ 
ant’s  only  staff  against  starvation.  Thus 
proso  is  the  grain  of  the  arid  North, 
while  kaoliang  or  grain  sorghum  is  a 


tropical  plant  that  has  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  its  way  north.  Grain  sorghums 
which  could  not  be  used  for  sugar-making 
have  been  neglected  here,  but  kaoliang 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  drought-re¬ 
sistant,  and  it  has  shown  its  value  in 
Dakota  both  as  forage  and  grain.  As  it 
makes  a  crop  in  seasons  too  dry  for  In¬ 
dian  corn  it  may  become  almost  as  val¬ 
uable  to  us  as  in  the  countries  where 
millions  of  people  now  make  it  their 
chief  food.  A  number  of  recipes  are  giv¬ 
en  for  using  kaoliang  flour.  Proso  and 
kaoliang  sound  exotic  and  unfamiliar  at 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8788  —  Five-piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 


8801 — Boy’s  Sailor 
Suit,  6  to  12  years. 


8799 — Fancy  Waist, 
34  to  42  bust,  and 
8785,  Straight  Skirt, 
Small,  20  or  28,  Me¬ 
dium  30  or  32.  Large 
34  or  30  waist. 


8812 — Girl’s  Middy 
Dress,  8  to  14  years. 


8791 — Girl’s  Dress, 

6,  8  and  10  years. 


8805 — Single-breast¬ 
ed  Coat  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
16  and  18  years, 
and  8798,  Skirt  with 
Plaits  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
10  and  18  years. 


Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


present,  but  they  may  have  a  very  im¬ 
portant  future  here  in  the  household  as 
well  as  on  the  farm. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Tailored  waists  of  striped  wash  silk 
are  $3.50,  including  many  styles  of  hair¬ 
line  and  wider  stripes  on  a  white  ground 
with  a  satin  stripe.  They  have  a  con¬ 
vertible  collar  that  may  be  worn  either 
high  or  low.  and  turn-back  cuffs  fastened 
by  links.  Waists  of  soiree  silk  in  apri¬ 
cot,  blue,  rose,  orchard  and  other  colors 
had  the  front  cut  in  two  large  over-lap¬ 
ping  points  fastened  with  fancy  pearl 
buttons ;  they  were  $5.50. 

Ready-made  mourning  garments  and 
accessories  show  excellent  styles  and  be¬ 
coming  models.  Among  the  materials 
used  for  skirts  and  suits  are  dull-finished 
broadcloth,  whipcord,  poplin,  serge  and 
kitten’s-ear  cloth.  Suits  suitable  for 
mourning  wear  may  be  picked  out  in  the 


regular  department;  those  specially  list¬ 
ed  as  mourning  suits,  with  special  lin¬ 
ings,  dull-finished  ornamental  buttons, 
and  trimming  of  mourning  fur  are  higher- 
priced.  A  very  nice  mourning  separate 
skirt  was  black  poplin,  front  panel  bound 
with  silk  braid,  finished  with  a  belt  and 
dull  buttons;  price  $5.94.  A  skirt  of 
dull-finished  broadcloth  with  panier  trim¬ 
ming  was  $7.49.  A  plain  one-piece 
dress  of  black  serge  may  be  bought  ready¬ 
made  as  low  as  $5.75.  Handsome  dresses 
of  China  silk,  with  two  circular  flounces 
and  surplice  bodice  cost,  readymade, 
$19.74.  Mourning  blouses  of  peau  de 
cygne  are  $2.89.  Mourning  hats  begin  at 
$4.96. 

Umbrellas  of  black  union  taffeta,  with 
ebonized  handles,  for  mourning  wear,  are 
$1.98 ;  all  silk  $2.97  and  up. 

Collar  and  cuff  sets  of  white  organ¬ 
die,  with  hemstitched  black,  borders,  wide 
or  narrow,  begin  at  47  cents;  round 
collars  of  black  mourning  crape  $1.49; 
standing  collar  and  flat  cuffs  of  black 
net,  edged  with  crape,  and  trimmed  with 
little  buttons  $1.69.  A  very  handsome 
high-standing  collar  of  black  mourning 
crape,  with  a  scalloped  turnover  of 
white  organdie,  was  $1.89. 

Furniture  for  the  bathroom  is  in 
white  enamel ;  small  round  stools,  low- 
backed  chairs  and  medicine  cabinets.  If 
the  home  carpenter  makes  such  furniture 
the  white  enamel  finish  will  hide  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins.  Even  an  old  kitchen  chair 
with  solid  wood  seat  will  look  very  well 
when  enameled.  Among  the  bathroom 
fittings  the  neat  bottles  of  opaque  glass, 
lettered  in  black  and  gold,  for  witch  ha¬ 
zel,  glycerine  and  rose  water,  peroxide, 
etc.,  add  very  much  to  the  neatness  of 
things. 


Mincemeat  from  Oklahoma. 

When  the  Winter  butchering  is  done 
is  a  good  time  to  make  the  annual  supply 
of  mincemeat,  and  since  the  homemade 
article  is  much  superior  to  the  bought 
mincemeats  every  housewife  should  plan 
to  make  a  good  supply.  When  our  mince¬ 
meat  is  properly  heated  and  ready  to 
pack  away  we  put  it,  while  still  hot,  into 
common  fruit  jars  and  seal,  and  find  it 
will  keep  perfectly.  When  a  can  is 
opened  we  remove  what  is  needed  and 
cover  the  remainder  with  syrup  and  seal; 
treated  thus  it  will  keep  nice  until 
wanted. 

Below  I  give  three  excellent  recipes 
which  any  housewife  should  be  able  to 
follow.  Either  recipe  will  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  of  the  finished  product, 
and  while  I  give  the  recipes  in  full  with 
all  the  different  spices,  fruits,  etc.,  I 
would  not  have  the  housewife  think  that 
she  cannot  make  a  fine  mincemeat  with¬ 
out  all  the  ingredients,  for  all  are  not 
necessary  to  success.  The  flavoring  is 
merely  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  and 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  favor  of  the 
family.  In  my  own  family  we  do  not 
wish  a  strong  flavor  in  our  mince  pies, 
hence  I  use  but  very  little  of  some  of  the 
different  flavorings,  and  none  of  others. 
While  beef  is  the  meat  named  in  all  of 
the  recipes  I  make  mincemeats  which  are 
pronounced  “excellent”  and  I  use  the 
lean  portions  from  the  pigs’  heads  as  a 
substitute  for  beef,  which  is  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  country.  When  I  have  no 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Keep  Your  Home 

Really  Glean 

Not  just  free  from  visible  dirt,  but  free 
from  disease  and  hidden  dangers. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  will  prove  your 
best  helper. 

Sinks  and  drain  pipes  are  breeding 
places  for  germs  of  all  kinds.  These 
avenues  for  the  spread  of  disease  may  be 
made  hygienically  clean  by  flooding  them 
daily  with  a  strong  solution  of  Borax 
and  boiling  water.  This  will  remove  the 
germs  and  odors  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
contagion  from  this  source. 


20  MULE  TEAM 


BORAX 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate,  ho  dirt, 

f;rease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
ight,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
401  E.  5th  Street, Canton,  O. 


Make  Yonr  Stream*  Do  Your  P  ampins 

Use  water  now  wasted.  It  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Beats  engines  and  windmills.  No  freez¬ 
ing.  no  gasoline.  little  attention,  few  re¬ 
pairs.  Over  11,000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  One  user  says.  “Never  missed 
a  stroke  in  3  years. '  ’  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  grav¬ 
ity  tank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog:  and  free  estimate. 

RIFE  ENGINiyXX^  3429  TrinltyBldg::yew York 


ft 


3 


WELL  “ESS*  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  FLY,  USE  AN  AEROPLANE, 
WHEN  YOU  PUMP  WATER,  use  another 

up-to-date  machine,  the  0RAWBAUGH  taUh 
duty  RAM.  No  expense  for  fuel,  labor  or  repairs.  Write  today 
for  FltEE  BOOKLET.  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY  CO., 
39  THIRD  STREET,  HARRISBURG.  PA. 


Pull  Rarrpl  I  nta  Slightly  damaged  STONEYVAKK 

rul  I  Dal  I  cl  LUI5  we[j  asSortod  for  household  use, 
shipped  any  address,  direct  from  pottery,  1>ennn.,for 
$1.  Sendcash  with  order.  E  SWASEY  SCO. .  Portland,  Me. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Jlat.y  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


RAIN 


LET 

If  you’ve  a  m&ivs  work  to  do  — 
wear  TOWERS  FlSH  BRAND 

REfLEX  SLICKER  13 


YV''* 

2.V 


AJ  TOWER  CO. 


A  Kal&Kvazos 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


puces 


We  Pay  the 
Freight 
and  Ship 
Within 
24 

Hours 


on  stoves,  ranges,  base-burners,  cook  stoves* 
gas  stoves,  etc.,  from  Kalamazoo  factory. 

vyRITE  for  1916  catalog— see  new  styles— 1916  prices. 
’  ’  300,000  satisfied  customers  endorse  Kalamazoo  offer — 
low  wholesale  price— 30  days’  trial — year’s  test— cash  or  easy  Pay¬ 
ments—  8100,000  guaranty.  We  pay  freight  and  start  shipment  with¬ 
in  24  hours.  Mail  postal  today  for  catalog— also  receive  new  1916 
souvenir,  “Recipes  in  Rhyme.”  Both  free.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mlclt.' 

We  manufacture  Btoves,  ranges,  eras  stoves,  furnaces  and  white  enameled 
metal  kitchen  kabinets  and  tables.  Mention  which  catalog  wanted. 
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fresh  fruit  I  use  dried  apples.  I  first 
soak  overnight,  and  stew  slowly  until 
tender,  then  use  the  same  as  fresh  ap¬ 
ples.  In  the  absence  of  cider  I  substi¬ 
tute  good  vinegar.  Suet  is  not  neces- 
sary,  since  butter  answers  the  purpose 
as  well,  if  not  better.  I  find  it  just  as 
well  to  add  the  butter  when  ready  to 
make  the  pies. 

No.  1.  This  rule  makes  enough  mince¬ 
meat  to  last  the  ordinary  family  all 
Winter.  Three  pounds  lean  beef,  one 
pound  suet,  five  pounds  seeded  raisins, 
three  pounds  currants.  five  quarts 
chopped  apples,  one  pound  citron,  six 
oranges,  one  quart  boiled  cider,  10  lem¬ 
ons,  five  pounds  sugar,  four  tablespoons 
cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  each  of  ground 
allspice  and  cloves,  one  half  teaspoon 
pepper.  Cook  beef  slowly  until  tender, 
chop  apples,  meat,  citron,  suet  and  rais¬ 
ins  fine ;  to  this  add  the  currants,  the 
juice  of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  the 
spices  and  cider.  Mix  well  and  cook 
slowly  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  ready 
to  seal  in  glass  jars. 

No.  2.  This  has  been  prized  in  one 
family  for  more  than  25  years,  and  has 
been  a  prize  winner.  Take  five  pounds 
of  beef,  put  to  boil  in  water  to  cover  well, 
cook  slowly  until  very  tender,  when  it 
should  be  boiled  almost  dry.  Remove 
from  fire  and  let  remain  until  morning. 
Then  remove  all  bone  and  gristle  and 
chop  fine.  Also'  chop  one  pound  of  suet, 
five  pounds  of  raisins,  five  pounds  of 
currants  and  eight  quarts  of  good  cook¬ 
ing  apples.  Put  all  in  a  large  pan  and 
add  two  ounces  cinnamon,  one  -  ounce 
cloves,  one  ounce  ginger,  three  nutmegs, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  pepper, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  three 
pounds  of  sugar.  In  a  porcelain  kettle 
put  three  pints  of  either  grape  juice  or 
sweet  cider,  one  quart  of  nice  molasses 
and  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  fresh  but¬ 
ter.  Mix  the  ingredients  well  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  When  thoroughly  heated  pack 
in  jars  and  when  cool  cover  with  molas¬ 
ses  and  tie  paper  over  jars  and  set  in 
a  cool  place.  Will  keep  for  two  months, 
and  if  sealed  while  hot  will  keep  all 
Summer. 

No.  3  is  a  good  one,  is  easily  prepared, 
and  while  rich  and  wholesome  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  eat  freely  of  the  pies  without 
disagreeable  results.  To  make,  put  eight 
pounds  of  beef  to  cook  in  water  to  cover, 
and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Set  away 
to  cool  until  next  day.  Take  meat  out 
and  set  kettle  on  back  of  stove  to  keep 
stock  warm.  Pick  bones  from  meat  and 
chop  fine.  Pare  and  core  10  pounds  of 
apples,  have  at  hand  three  pounds  of 
suet,  one  pound  of  citron,  three  pounds 
of  raisins,  two  pounds  currants.  Run 
these  ingredients  through  the  food  chop¬ 
per  and  put  in  a  large  granite  pan,  and 
add  to  them  the  following :  Five  pounds 
granulated  sugar,  two  tablespoons  salt, 
four  tablespoons  each  of  cinnamon  and 
allspice,  one  tablespoon  each  of  mace,  nut¬ 
meg  and  cloves.  Now  add  three  quarts  of 
the  stock  from  the  kettle  and  one  quart 
of  apple  vinegar,  and  cook  slowly  until 
thick,  or  about  two  hours,  when  it  is 
ready  to  place  in  glass  jars  and  seal. 

When  I  am  ready  to  make  the  pies  I 
take  out  about  one  cup  of  the  mince¬ 
meat  for  each  pie  and  put  into  a  small 
granite  pan  and  add  a  generous  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  about  one  cup  of 
warm  water,  and  mix  well,  when  it  is 
ready  to  put  in  the  crust.  Any  house¬ 
keeper  who  once  tries  making  the  supply 
of  mincemeat  at  home  from  the  pure 
healthful  products  of  the  farm  will  never 
return  to  the  dry  tasteless  article  from 
the  grocery,  and  then  I  find  it  very 
economical  to  make  the  mincemeat  at 
home,  which  is  quite  helpful  in  these  days 
of  “high  cost  of  living.”  l.  j.  y. 

Food  for  the  Mocking-birds. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  com¬ 
munication  of  “E.  M.  S.”  on  page  1018, 
wondering  if  some  of  the  readers  of  Tus 
R-  N.-Y.  could  tell  her  something  about 
feeding  mocking  birds ;  so  this  letter  is  for 
her  benefit.  I  bought  a  cage-raised 
mocker  from  a  lady  in  Missouri,  and 
along  with  the  bird  came  a  letter  telling 
how  to  feed  it.  The  instructions  as  I  re¬ 
member  them  were  to  boil  a  potato  and 
an  egg  in  the  same  stewpan,  then  to 
skin  the  potato  and  mash  the  egg  shell 
and  all,  mixing  them  together  along  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper;  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  to  be  dried  so  as  to  put  it 
through  the  coffee  mill,  reducing  it  to 


a  powder  like  ground  coffee.  The  bird 
was  to  be  fed  on  this  alone,  giving  it 
clean  water  to  drink  and  bathe  in. 

At  the  time  I  had  this  mocker,  which 
by  the  way  was  a  mocker  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  I  had  a  red-bird.  I 
would  let  the  two  birds  out  of  their  cages 
to  play  in  the  room,  and  I  assure  “E. 
M.  S.”  that  the  two  playmates  afforded 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasing  entertain¬ 
ment  by  their  playful  chases  after  each 
other,  as  they  were  as  full  of  mischief 
as  two  boys  just  let  out  of  school.  The 
mocker  was  quite  a  friendly  bird,  dy¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  then  onto  my 
finger,  or  lighting  on  my  head,  picking 
for  dear  life,  like  one  sees  the  robins  in 
their  search  for  worms:  We  had  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  castors  on  our  dinner 


Embroidery  Designs 


X'o.  601  ts  a  Corset  ling.  Tlie  embroidery 
is  very  simple,  it  being  for  outline,  satlii 
and  French  knot  stitches,  except  the  scal¬ 
lops,  which,  of  course,  are  for  buttonhol¬ 
ing.  The  whole  design  is  embroidered  in 
shades  of  pink  and  green.  It  is  stamped 
on  line,  white  embroidery  texture;  price, 
which  includes  mercerized  floss,  35  cents. 
Initials  may  be  worked  in  the  med'allion. 


table,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  delight 
of  the  bird  to  alight  on  the  top  of  tin? 
handle,  spread  his  wings  as  in  flight  and 
scold  us  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  us  to 
flip  him  with  a  finger ;  then  the  fight  be¬ 
gan,  which  only  ended  when  one  of  us 
“got  enough.” 

After  I  had  had  the  mocker  several 
years  a  thought  came  into  my  head  that 
it  was  not  right  to  keep  the  bird  a  pris¬ 
oner,  so  one  day  I  hung  the  cage  out 
on  the  porch,  leaving  the  door  wide  open 
for  him  to  escape.  By  and  by  he  took 
the  hint,  came  out  and  flew  to  a  near-by 
tree;  but  he  did  not  stay  out  long.  He 
repeated  this  outing  until  he  finally  got 
it  into  his  head  that  he  was  free.  One 
day  he  took  a  journey  to  a  park  adjoin¬ 
ing  home,  but  at  night  returned  to  his 
cage.  One  night  he  did  not  come  back 
and  I  feared  that  some  one  had  possibly 
caught  him,  but  at  daylight  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  awakened  me  with  his  shrill 
whistle,  peculiar  notes  which  he  used 
when  he  wanted  to  be  covered  up  at 
dusk,  and  I  of  course  crawled  out  of 
bed  and  let  him  in  the  house.  My 
pet  kept  up  his  daily  visits  to  the  park 
for  quite  a  long  time,  playing  with  the 
other  birds  and  coming  back  to  his  cage 
at  night ;  but  at  last  when  the  other  birds 
took  their  flight  to  warmer  climates  my 
bird  ceased  to  return  home,  so  I  have 
always  thought  he  must  have  gone  along 
with  them.  h.  s.  g. 


Peach  Vinegar. 


or  two.  We  have  no  information  about 
making  vinegar  in  this  way  from  grapes, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  done. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  naa  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Money  in  Walnuts. 

I  gather  black  walnuts,  hull  them  and 
let  dry,  then  crack  open  and  extract  the 
meats  in  halves  or  quarters,  spread  out, 
let  dry  thoroughly,  sift  out  all  fine  par¬ 
ticles.  and  pack  the  meats  or  kernels  in 
silk-lined  pasteboard  boxes  that  will  hold 
two  pounds  apiece.  I  disposed  of  them 
quite  readily  at  from  30  to  50  cents  per 
pound.  I  had  an  order  last  year  for  25 
pounds  from  one  person,  bought  some 
from  my  neighbors,  as  it  was  a  rush  or¬ 
der.  Some  families  sell  over  100  pounds, 
one  season;  our  merchants  (in  Tonnes- 
see)  pay  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound 
for  the  extracted  kernels.  One  can  soon 
learn  to  crack  them  out  in  large  pieces. 
It  is  good  pay  if  one  has  large  walnuts. 

MBS.  D.  B.  PHILLIPS. 

Moctia  Tart. — This  is  a  cake  recipe 
for  those  who  can  get  good  thick  cream. 
Material:  Four  fresh  eggs,  one  cup 

sugar,  one  cup  flour,  six  tablespoon fu Is 
coffee  essence,  one  teaspoonful  baking 
powder.  Before  making  the  cake  have 
ready  and  cooled  about  one-half  cupful 
(good-sized  cup)  of  coffee  essence  made 
by  boiling  two  cupfuls  of  coffee  with  one 
cupful  of  water — slowly  until  it  becomes 
thick  and  dark.  Let  settle  and  strain 
carefully-  Add  a  little  water  iu  boiling  to 
keep  from  burning.  For  the  cake  take 
four  eggs  iu  a  bowl,  beat  very  light  with¬ 
out  separating  yolks  and  whites ;  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  cake  depends  upon  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  eggs,  and  then  the  adding  of 
the  cupful  of  sugar  gradually,  a  spoonful 
at  a  time,  and  beating.  When  all  the 
sugar  has  been  added,  the  mixture  should 
be  very  stiff.  Fold  in  a  little  flour,  then 
a  little  of  the  essence  alternately,  until 
the  cupful  of  flour  to  which  a  good-sized 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  has  been 
added  previously,  and  the  coffee  essence, 
about  six  tablespoon  fills,  are  added.  The 
batter  should  be  light  and  rather  thick, 
but  if  too  thick  a  little  more  essence  may 
be  added.  Bake  in  three  layers. 

For  the  filling:  Whip  a  pint  of  cream, 
sweeten,  add  a  little  of  the  coffee  essence. 
If  any  essence  is  then  left,  a  little  thin 
cream  may  be  added  to  it  and  this 
dropped  over  the  layers  before  the  filling 
is  put  upon  them  gives  the  cake  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavor — if  one  is  very  fond  of  coffee. 

MRS.  E.  c.  J. 


Save  Stove  Money 

Get  your  stove  at  first  hand — di¬ 
rect  from  the  factory— and  save  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  profits.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed— by  59  years’  reputation. 

Factory  Prices~$5to$23  Saved 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 


Select  from  a  bie  line  of  up-to-date  models  with 
all  the  latest  work-savinz  and  fuel-savine  improve¬ 
ments.  Then  try  your  stove  a  whole  year.  Money 
refunded  if  unsatisfaflory. 

GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Thousands  of  these  stoves  are  in  use — some  40 
years  old.  Shipments  prompt  and  freight  paid.  Stoves 
shipped  all  polished  and  ready  to  set  up.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  No  risk  whatever  to  you. 

Write  for  our 
FREE  Catalog 
Today 

Get  our  Catalog — see 
the  handsome  models  and 
their  low  prices. 
Figure  your  sav¬ 
ing!  W rite  now. 

The  Gold  Coin 
Stove  Co. 

3  Oakwood  Av. 
Troy,  N.Y. 


Two  PRICES 

Stoves  CDCIT 
&  Ranges!  II kb 

To  try  in  yonr  own  homo  for  30  days. 
Show  your  friouds.  Freight  paid  by 
uh.  St  ud  it  back  at  our  exponas  if  you 
do  not  want  to  keep  it.  You  can  buy 
the  best  at  Actual  Factory  Prices.  Our 
new  improvements  absolutely  surpass 
anything  ever  produced.  Save  enough 
a  single  stove  to  buy  your  winter  s 
fuel.  All  IIOOSIEK 
STOVES  Guaranteed 
for  Ycnrn^  Rend  postal 
today  for  large  FREE 
Catalogue,  showing  large 
assortment  to  select  from. 
Ko  Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 

274StateSt.,  Marion,  Ind. 


NEVERB1ND 


'  WORN 
BY  MEN 
THE 
WORLD 
OVER 


Enjoy  year-round  comfort  by 
wearing  one  of.these  three  styles 
of  the  Boston’*  —  the  only  gar-j 
ter  for  men  that  has  the 
Ifg-Z-e.  -.  QUALITY  RUBBER 
BUTTON  CLASP 
At  your  dealer's  or  by  mall. 

Lisle,  25c..  Silk,  50c. 

Geo.  Frost  Co.,  Boston 


Soft  as  Velvet— And  Wonderfully  Elastic 

VELLASTIC  is  the  supreme  luxury  in  winter  underwear.  Its  fleece¬ 
lining  has  the  warmth  of  heavy  underwears,  and  the  patented  ribbed 
fabric  gives  it  an  elasticity  that  insures  perfect  fit  and  comfort. 


Fleece-lined 
for  Warmth 


Elastic-ribbed 
for  Comfort 


\I5,U*AST/q 

Elastic  Ribbed ,  Fleece-Lined 


Will  you  print  again  a  recipe  for  vin¬ 
egar  made  from  peach  parings?  I  made 
it  last  year  and  it  proved  a  success. 
Could  grapes  be  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose?  A. 

This  question  came  to  us  without  full 
name  and  address,  hence  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  answer  it  by  mail,  and  it  may  be 
too  late  to  help  the  inquirer.  To  make 
vinegar  from  peach  parings,  fill  a  jar 
half  full  of  parings,  add  one-half  cup 
of  molasses,  and  fill  up  with  water.  Set 
iu  the  sun,  tieing  a  cloth  over  top  of  jar 
to  keep  out  insects  and  dust,  shake  the 
jar  occasionally  and  strain  for  use  in 
about  two  weeks.  The  water  should  he 
soft ;  if  this  is  not  available  boil  and 
cool  the  water,  letting  it  stand  a  day 


UNDERWEAR 

VELLASTIC  is  splendidly  made  and  carefully  finished  in  every  detail. 
It  fits  you  when  you  buy  it  and  keeps  its  fit  for  years.  Seams  are  flat 
and  smooth,  the  garments  are  re-inforced  throughout;  buttons  are  big 
and  strong,  and  the  buttonholes  are  the  wonderful  Reis  patented  kind 
that  do  not  rip  or  enlarge.  VELLASTIC  Union  Suits  are  great. 

VELLASTIC  is  the  scientific  underwear,  preventing  colds  and  grippe  with  its 
hygienic,  dry  inner  fleece.  It  is  cheaper  than  doctor’s  bills.  Buy  VELLASTIC— 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  Ask  your  merchant. 


UNION 

SUITS 


$  1  GO  F°r  MEN.  WOMEN 

.p-l.LMJ  and  CHILDREN 


SEPARATE 

GARMENTS 


50c 


If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  for  Bodysard  Book  No.  32,  and  we  will  have  you  supplied 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  Makers  Utica,  N.  Y. 


□i 


1276 


THE  KURAL  NlivV-VORKER 


Octobt,  *3,  1915. 


BUY  YOUR 


FEEDS  DIRECT  SAVK 


Millfecds,  (ivain,  Cottonseed, 

BARTLETT  CO., 


MONEY 

Gluten.  Ask  Prices. 

Jackson,  Mich. 


GOATS  FOR  SALE-feV^fSlrS 


The  Sheep  Outlook. 

The  sheep  industry  of  this  country  has 
experienced  great  changes  during  the  past 
decade.  In  1912  and  1913,  there  was 
considerable  agitation  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  sheep  business ;  an  unrest,  to 
a  great  extent,  caused  by  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  wool.  The 
farmers  and  sheepmen  recalled  the  days 
of  free  trade,  when  wool  sold  for  a  few 
cents  a  pound.  The  result  was  that 
which  might  be  expected.  Many  sheep¬ 
men  went  out  of  business.  Rangemen 
who  had  usually  held  back  a  portion  of 
their  ewe  lambs  did  not  do  so,  and  on 
September  18,  1913,  one  consignment  of 
over  10,000  range  lambs  was  sold  to  one 
house  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  consignment  ever  going  to 
one  house.  Good  prices  for  lambs  stim¬ 
ulated  the  getting-out  process. 

With  the  dawn  of  1914  Schedule  K 
went  into  effect,  but  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  world-wide  scarcity  of  meat 
and  wool  went  into  effect,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  wool  sold  for  a  higher  price 
than  under  a  protective  tariff — lambs 
also  brought  a  remunerative  price.  Then, 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  getting 
in  on  the  high  spot  and  getting  out  on 
the  low  spot,  began  the  getting-back-into- 
the-business  process  which  is  always 
more  difficult  than  the  getting  out. 

This  year  the  prices  for  lambs  have 
never  been  paralleled  and  wool  has 
brought  war-time  prices.  Reviewing  the 
prices  received  for  sheep  products  this 
year  we  note  that  the  Shropshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  sold  its  wool  for  36  cents  per 
pound;  the  Walnut  Hall  Stock  Farm,  of 
Kentucky,  sold  34,000  pounds  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  wool  at  35*4  cents;  John  I). 
Waite,  of  Lewiston,  Montana,  sold  150,- 
000  pounds  at  29  cents.  All  of  this  has 
encouraged  men  to  get  back  into  the 
sheep  business,  and  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  ere  long  the  supply  volume 
will  be  greatly  increased.  Others  who 
have  watched  the  West  gradually  getting 
out  of  the  sheep  business  for  the  past  few 
years  believe  that  sheep  and  sheep  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  high  for  years  to  come,  as 
the  “dry-landers”  have  infringed  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  old-time  sheep 
range. 

The  mid-South  and  the  East  will  be 
looked  to  as  a  supply  factor  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  but  it  will  take  this 
region  some  little  time  to  increase  their 
sheep  stock  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

MARK  J.  SMITH. 

Kentucky  Exp.  Station. 


Disputed  Milk  Tests  in  New  York 

During  the  Summer  we  have  received 
many  complaints  from  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  regarding  the  score  of  their  barns 
and  the  test  of  their  milk.  Many  of 


that  he  is  doing  so.  The  inspector  will 
come  unannounced,  the  purpose  being  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  fair  sample  of  the 
milk,  so  that  it  cannot  be  tampered  with 
or  “doctored”  in  any  way.  The  State 
will  help  farmers  along  this  line,  and 
our  advice  is,  in  case  you  think  you  have 
not  been  fairly  treated,  to  apply  quietly 
to  the  Department  and  ask  them  for  a 
check  test. 

Reaction  from  Tuberculin  Test. 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  some  cattle 
into  a  sale,  and  in  order  to  do  this  they 
must  be  tuberculin  tested.  They  tell  me 
if  a  cow  is  a  reactor  her  temperature  will 
rise  two  degrees  above  normal.  Do  they 
have  to  average  two  degrees  above  nor¬ 
mal  all  through  the  tost,  or  would  they  be 
condemned  if  they  were  at  2  p.  m.  sup- 
posingly  101  deg.  and  at  4  p.  m.  103.8 
and  then  at  six  back  to  102  deg.  Would 
such  a  case  as  this  be  a  tuberculosis  sign? 

New  York.  c. 

The  average  temperature  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  tuberculin  testing.  The  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  of  all  cattle  varies 
slightly  from  hour  to  hour  and  the  max¬ 
imum  normal  temperature  must  first  be 
ascertained  by  several  readings  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  several  hours  before  the  tuberculin 
is  injected.  After  having  injected  tubercu¬ 
lin,  the  temperatures  are  again  taken  at 
intervals  for  a  number  of  hours.  If  there 
is  a  rise  of  temperature  during  this  per¬ 
iod  which,  at  its  height,  exceeds  the  max¬ 
imum  normal  temperature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  as  ascertained  by  the  preliminary 
temperature  readings,  by  two  degrees,  or 
more,  the  test  .is  donsidered  positive. 
Some  degree  of  experience  is  needed  to 
read  correctly  a  temperature  chart  in  > 
tuberculin  testing.  There  are  chances 
for  error  that  only  an  experienced  obser¬ 
ver  is  likely  to  detect.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  temperature  in  a  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mal  presents  a  more  or  less  characteristic 
curve  which  should  be  taken  into  account  ! 
in  drawing  conclusions  and  merely  to  j 
state  that  a  rise  of  two  degrees  in  tem¬ 
perature  after  the  injection  of  tubercu¬ 
lin  indicates  tuberculosis  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  M.  B.  D. 


Toggenl 

IIARO 


LI>  E.  KELLEY,  -  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  aucl  Ferrets 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE~rfr^ 

C.  I).  MURRAY,  -  R.  2,  New  London,  Ohio 

Fprrpte  f nr  8a  ' 1  h  6  ''  color,  large  or 

a  ci  i  cio  ioi  oaic  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co  .  Greenwich.  Ohio 

QAAA  rrDDTTC  FOR  SALE.  Fine  stock.  II- 
OUUU  T  LiyIyJLj  1  iJ  lustrated  catalog  five 

cents.  Price  list  free. 
C.  M.  SACKETT,  -  Dept.  R,  Ashland,  Ohio 

For  Sale  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

rropryo  {TAD  Ofll  C  Booklet  and  pricelist  free. 

rl.nnC.IO  run  JHLL  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  d. 

flnllio  Pnno— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 

UOIlie  rups  }10Unc]s  Kelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

Price  reasonable.  J.  Lawson,  Stewartsville.  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS  #5.  Bred  females 
cheap.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 


IX  H  IE 


sale1-!  0  Good  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

II.  W.  ALLISON,  Route  No.  1,  Mercer,  Pa. 

sale— Registered  Hampshire  Ram  "JH  A™,®8,; 

cockerels.  G.  Brumlage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

I) filo Sn A  Rome — The  wool  mid  mutton  combi* 
vcldlllc  ndllla  nation.  Also  ewes.  Good  ones. 

Priced  low.  Weatlierby  &  Son,  Trumansburo.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshires^g 

IF  vou  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
or  .SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  •■book¬ 
let”  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— 17  Choice  voting  Registered  Shropshire 
Hires,  Ewe  lambs,  Shropshire,  Hampshire  and  Ox¬ 
ford  Uains.  Moderate  prices.  E.  J.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

CIFTEEN  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

>  for  sale.  LYMAN  REED,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  2wlraamil!eweSjamf»s 

for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS, 'Wilson,  N.Y. 

Registered  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  Ewes.  Best  of  breeding.  Prices  right. 

J.  A.  LEGEItWOOD,  -  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  ^’^Jii-'Wambonb 

Jett,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Cotswold  and  ('heviotRams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroc  and  Essex 
sows  and  hoars,  all  ages.  Priees  right.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  English  Shepherd  Dog. 

Will  some  reader  or  readers  write  their 
experiences  with  the  old  English  shep¬ 
herd  dogs  as  cow  dogs?  A  year  ago  I 
purchased  a  pair  of  Scotch  collie  pups, 
paying  $17  for  them,  including  registra¬ 
tion.  I  bought  those  pups  with  the  idea 
that  they  would  make  me  a  good  pair  of 
cow  dogs.  They  are  uow  a  year  old,  and 
have  not  proved  to  be  any  stock  drivers. 
They  are  very  bright  and  intelligent  dogs. 
One  of  the  dogs,  I  believe,  would  be  a 
very  good  .stock  dog  if  be  would  only 
bite  the  cows  enough  to  make  them  afraid 
of  him,-  but  as  it  is  neither  one  of  them 
will  bite,  and  the  stock  is  not  afraid. 
These  are  kennel  dogs. 

I  have  read  that  the  old  English  shep¬ 
herd  dog  would  attack  stock  at  the  heels, 
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ShetlandPon  i  esiS Z0E“  B& 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  $50  to  $150. 


FOR  SALE  AVery  Fine  Cob7“~ow,'.1Sf 

linn — weight,  945  lbs.  For  further  particulars  write  to 

George  A.  Mclieen,  Farmington  Falls,  Me. 


ONEREGISTERED  PERChIrON  STALLION 

color,  grey;  weight.  1,701)  lbs.;  age,  28  months.  This 
is  a  fine  show  horse  ami  is  fit  to  head  a  hand  of  good 
mares.  ARDMORE  FARM,  P.  0.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  ANI)  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  MhUllefieltl,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


these  men  feel  that  they  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  square  deal,  and  of  course  they 
want  to  know  what  they  can  do  to  help 
themselves  in  the  matter.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  most  of  those  complaints  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany 
and  the  following  note  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  typical  of  others. 

This  complaint  is  along  the  lines  of 
several  other  complaints  relative  to  barn 
scores.  As  you  are  aware,  nearly  all 
municipalities  have  score  cards,  and  milk 
coming  into  tlu'ir  territory  must  meet  a 
certain  score  on  their  particular  score 
card,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  the  score  card  used  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  Department  has  authority  to 
score  barns,  but  the  different  municipali¬ 
ties  are  not  compelled  to  accept  our 
score.  As  to  the  test  of  milk  we  have 
arranged  to  have  one  of  our  inspectors 
check  up  the  test  at  this  plant. 

E.  F.  BURKE. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Dairy  Products. 

Most  of  the  barn  scores  to  which  our 
people  object  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
inspectors  from  a  town  or  city.  Of  course 
the  Department  can  give  a  score  of  its 
own,  but  it  cannot  compel  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  to  accept  suc-h  a  score.  When  it 
comes  to  a  test  therefore,  the  Department 
will  if  requested  send  an  inspector  to 
test  the  milk  and  give  a  fair  report 
which  can  be  used  as  a  comparison  with 
the  test  used  in  paying  for  the  milk.  In 
applying  to  the  Department  for  a  test 
of  this  kind  a  farmer  should  do  it  quiet¬ 
ly.  without  publishing  abroad  the  fact 


and  would  attack  with  vigor.  I  would 
like  to  know  about  these  dogs  from  those 
who  have  had  experience,  and  would  tell 
how  they  liked  them. 

EVERETT  K.  DUNNE. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Association. 

We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about 
an  Association  of  the  breeders  of  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  cattle.  Such  an  organi¬ 
zation  lias  been  formed,  and  E.  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  313  N.  R.  By.  Bldg.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  is  secretary.  The  association  has 
issued  a  constitution  and  is  evidently 
ready  for  business.  It  will  admit  as 
foundation  stock  high  grade  Shorthorns 
under  the  following  conditions: 

“High  grade  Shorthorns  may  be  re¬ 
corded  that  can  furnish  sworn  testimony 
to  the  following : 

“1.  That  the  animal  for  which  applica¬ 
tion  for  record  has  been  made  is  descend¬ 
ed  from  four  recorded  Shorthorn  sires  in 
the  case  of  a  female  and  live  in  the  case 
of  a  male,  beginning  with  a  grade  Short¬ 
horn  foundation. 

“2.  That  it  is  the  progeny  of  a  dam 
and  sire  that  measure  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  called  for  in  recording  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  animals  already  recorded. 

“3.  Before  such  an  animal  can  be  re¬ 
corded,  it  must  be  favorably  reported  on 
by  an  official  designated  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  who  shall  report  upon  its  individ¬ 
uality  with  reference  to  Shorthorn  con¬ 
formation  and  color.” 

All  who  are  interested  in  this  breed 
or  strain  of  Shorthorn  cattle  may  well 
write  the  secretary  for  information. 
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pedigree  Chester  Whites  £^£1? 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  or'  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  bonis. 

Best  of  breeding.  G.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.\r . 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FA  KM,  R. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


DUR0CS~Ni-eJ'1?s: 


SERENO 


$15pair:  notnkin.  Pod.  Write 

WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

The  Big,  Deep  Fellows  .Yn«{lefane^.! 


-Spring  Boars  now 
ready  at  $1  5  and  $20, 
last.  Bred  sows 
pigs.  Write  ns. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  l’a. 

For  Sale— Duroc  Jerseys  and  0.1.  C.  Pigs-*'/ j„e 

males.  All  from  registered  sire  and  dam,  from  2 
to  12  weeks.  Stoekhurst  Farm,  East  Meredith.  N  Y. 

CHESHIRE  SERVICE  BOARSvSSriK*.  we?. 

me  your  wants.  G.  E.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Mule-Foots  h3h.  stuart,  bmcoh.n1 


$10. 

Y. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.  ”u|,atedr8 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Sec’y,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 

Choice  April  Sow  Pigs.  Early  September  pigs  both 
sexes  open  and  bred  sows.  All  stock  front  a  prolific 
strain  bred  for  size,  early  maturity  and  quality. 

New  York  Central  Demonstration  Farm  WESTHB"GEN- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Branford  Farms  Berkshires 

Headed  by  the  following  GREAT  BOARS  : 

LEE  PREMIERS  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
LEE  PREMIERS’  MASTERPIECE 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

We  are  now  offering  bred  and  open  sows — 
Service  boars  and  pigs,  both  sexes.  Buy  a 
sow  bred  to.  or  a  pig  by  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned.  Bred,  raised 
and  owned  by  Branford  Farms.  Daughtersof 
his  will  be  bred  to  Branford  Artful  Rival,  the 
boar  who  did  such  good  work  for  A.  J.  Love- 
joy  &  Son.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Specify 
your  desires,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
them.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


TYWACANA  BERKSHIRES 


50  CHOICE  GILTS 

(Cholera  Immune) 

Bred  to  our  great  Boar, 
Successor’s  Longfellow  180,- 
594,  first  prize  senior  yearling 
hoar,  1914,  at  Forest  City, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
State  Fairs. 

Write  For  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices 
TYWACANA  FARMS,  A.  E.  Wright, 
Supt.  Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.I..N.Y. 


Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  be 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  I  probably  will  be  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  requirements,  they  will  have  been  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
Man  will  feel  at  home  and  have  his  mind  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  busy  season  comes. 

R.  Y.  RUCKLKY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Eight  young  bred  sows,  sold  by  us  to  William  Riis, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  farrowed  seventy-one 
live  pigs,  their  first  litters:  after  being  on  shipboard 
sixty  days  and  traveling  9,000  miles.  Selected  boars 
and  bred  sows  for  sale.H.  C.  a  H.  B.  Hirpeinling,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Rorlrckiro  Pine — -Weaned;  registered;  2  year  boar, 
Del  Kollll  c  I  Igo  gentle,  sure, $25.  Registered  Morgan 
stallion,  1300  II).  work  mare;  sell  or  exchange.  Here¬ 
ford  cattle;  largest  herd  in  east.  Send  name  for 
special  Oct.  announcement.  Marston  Farm,  Orton),  N  H. 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
old — sows.  $6;  bonrs,  $5.  Sous  from  last  spring’s 
litters,  $10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars  and  Giltstri^TeTi 

blood  lines.  Forced  to  sell.  Write  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  P». 


RFRK'?HIRF^~rThe  long,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
DCnnoniriLO  Qj-own  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  P.ices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS- 

vorking  oxen;  weight 
3,500.  FRANK  PERKINS,  Ocean  View  Farm,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Free  Catalogue. 

H.  GRIMSIIAW,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


O-l-C-’s&CliesterWIiites 

All  ages,  from  choice  prolific  stock.  Registered 
pigs,  $16  per  pair.  Send  for  reduced  price  list. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  .  Bellvale,  New  York 


PRIZE  WINNING  CHESTER  WHITES 

From  the  champion  herd  at  tiie  New  York  State 
Fair.  The  1st  Prize  and  Union  Champion  Boar  pig 
of  April  23d  Farrow,  Price,  $30,  First  and  2nd 
Prize  Sow  pigs,  out  of  the  same  litter.  Price.  $25 
each;  and  the  2nd  Prize  Boar,  under  one  year. 
Price,  $25.  6  other  April  gilts  of  the  same  Breeding 
at  $20  each.  Also  4  sow  pigs  of  July  24th  farrow,  $8 
each.  JOHN  B.  JOHNSON,  It.  4,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  8  m os.  old:  6 
Jersey  Cows  2  to  6  yrs.  old: 
and  8  Lull  calves  4  to  10 
mos.old.  50  Lincoln  lambs. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

EOWARO  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  "Eureka  Stock  Farm,"  West  Chester,  Penna. 


OLLINS' JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


Thrives  from  birth 

Grows  quickly  at  low  feed 
cost.  Produces  finest  pork 
well  distributed  on  small-boned 
frame.  Get  my  booklet;  it’s  tree. 


m 


m 


375  lbs.  in 

9  months! 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Sheep  in  America,  Wing . $1.00 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 

Harper  . 1.40 

Questions,  and  Answers  on  Butter 

Making,  Publow  . 50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Cost  of  Wintering  Cows. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Eastern  New 
York  says  he  has  plenty  of  feed  but  no 
stock,  and  he  would  like  to  know  the 
terms  upon  which  cattle  are  wintered  on 
shares.  What  terms  would  be  right  for 
wintering  last  Spring  calves  and  two- 
year-old  cattle?  Would  it  be  fair  to  win¬ 
ter  a  cow  that  is  to  freshen  in  the  Spring 
for  the  calf,  and  the  use  of  the  cow  for 
next  Summer? 

This  subject  of  wintering  cattle  on 
shares  looks  to  me  like  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  proposition.  I  should  at  least 
rather  be  the  man  to  take  the  cattle  than 
the  man  to  furnish  them.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  try  to  get  young  cattle  pas¬ 
tured  through  the  Summer,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  getting  them  wintered  in  de¬ 
cent  shape.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that 
a  really  nice  heifer  calf  this  Fall  will 
sell  for  more  money  than  she  will  next 
Spring  if  she  is  poorly  wintered.  A 
Spring  calf  will  not  make  a  satisfactory 
growth  through  the  Winter  on  hay  and 
fodder  alone.  No,  not  even  with  silage. 
She  must  have  grain.  And  with  the  high 
prices  of  hay  and  grain,  a  man  must  be 
something  of  an  optimist  to  feed  a  calf 
properly,  and  expect  to  get  his  money 
back.  I  really  don’t  believe  that  a  bunch 
of  grade  heifers  will  pay  the  market  price 
for  the  hay  and  grain  that  they  will  eat 
while  growing.  They  seem  to  be  “neces¬ 
sary  evils”  that  we  must  put  up  with  to 
keep  the  fertility  on  our  otherwise  poor 
farms.  Probably  a  bunch  of  last  Spring’s 
heifer  calves  would  not  bring  over  $15 
per  head  over  their  present  value  next 
Spring,  and  I  would  not  dare  suggest 
that  they  could  be  wintered  for  that. 

“Would  it  be  fair  to  winter  a  cow 
that  is  to  freshen  in  the  Spring  for  the 
calf  and  the  use  of  the  cow  next  Sum¬ 
mer?” 

Well,  for  goodness  sake,  what  are  cows 
good  for  anyhow?  If  an  owner  should 
give  the  use  of  his  cow  a  year  for  noth¬ 
ing,  what  would  be  the  use  of  owning 
cows  at  all?  She  would  certainly  be  a 
year  older,  and  consequently  a  year  near¬ 
er  her  death.  A  good  young  cow  is 
worth  at  least  $75.  She  will  not  last, 
on  an  average,  over  eight  years.  This 
means  a  depreciation  of  $9.37  in  her 
value  a  year.  I  believe  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  take  risks  against  death 
by  any  cause  on  cows  at  10  per  cent.  So 
there  is  $7.50  in  death  chances.  Now 
add  the  interest  on  $75  at  5  per  cent,  and 
we  have  $20.52  per  year  to  keep  one’s  in¬ 
vestment  good  on  a  $75  cow. 

I  think  that  these  figures  are  indis¬ 
putable,  and  they  certainly  go  to  show 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  poor,  or 
even  ordinary  cows  on  the  farms.  Nor 
does  it  pay  to  raise  the  calf  from  an  or¬ 
dinary  cow.  And  most  of  all  it  does  not 
pay  to  raise  a  calf  sired  by  a  scrub  bull. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Hitching  Horses  Abreast. 

The  easiest  way  I  ever  saw  to  add  more 
horses  to  a  two-horse  team  is  as  follows : 
For  each  additional  horse  take  a  broom 
handle  2*4  or  three  feet  long,  bore  a  hole 
in  each  end  and  wire  on  a  swivel  snap. 
If  you  find  your  horse  crowds  use  a  lon¬ 
ger  stick.  Next,  for  each  extra  horse 
make  a  strap  with  snap  on  each  end,  total 
length  about  eight  inches.  Snap  this 
strap  to  bit  with  a  common  harness  ring 
strung  on  it,  and  swinging  under  jaw. 
Next  supply  a  tie  strap  or  about  eight 
feet  of  small  rope.  Now  harness  and 
hitch  up  team  just  as  though  two  were 
all  you  were  using.  Bring  up  the  other 
horses  on  the  side  of  the  first  two,  which 
will  have  lines  as  usual,  and  you  may 
place  one,  two  or  three  on  either  side  of 
the  line  team.  I  have  worked  eight 
abreast  with  two  lines  for  months. 

The  broomsticks  (we  call  them  jockey 
sticks)  should  snap  into  the  hame  ring 
(breast  strap  ring)  on  line  horse  and  the 
other  end  into  loose  ring  under  jaw  of 
next  horse,  and  the  tie  strap  extends  from 
same  ring  back  to  hips  of  same  line  horse, 
and  tie  it  so  the  jockey  horse  cannot  get 
ahead  of  line  horse.  Each  jockey  horse  is 
added  the  same  as  first  one ;  center  horse 
controls  outside  one  and  should  be  che 
best  broke.  Put  colt  on  outside  and  tie 
the  tie  strap  back  to  wagon  or  machine  if 
colt  pulls  too  hard  on  bit,  put  croupers 
on  line  horses.  Go  slow  until  they  get 


used  to  it;  put  small  horse  outside;  keep 
whiffletrees  even.  I  have  for  years  used 
this  hitch  on  gang  plow,  disk,  etc.,  and  as 
there  are  no  changing  lines,  just  add  two 
straps  and  one  stick  for  each  horse.  It  is 
quick  to  use  from  three  to  eight  horses, 
and  add  or  remove  one  in  five  minutes, 
and  the  driver  cannot  jerk  the  jockey 
horse.  If  your  horses  are  used  to  “haw” 
and  “gee”  they  soon  drive  as  easily  as  the 
two  line  horses.  If  the  disk  is  hard  on 
their  necks  use  a  four-horse  neck  yoke ; 
splice  the  tongue  about  8  inches.  E.  H.  F. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Northern  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Club  sale,  Dalton,  Pa.,  Nov.  3-4. 

Herefords,  dispersion  sale  of  Clare¬ 
mont  Herd,  Audubon.  Iowa.  Nov.  3-4. 

Holsteins,  Ridgefield  Stock  Farm, 
Howells,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4. 

Duroc  swine,  O.  P.  Cramer  &  Son, 
Summittville,  Ind.,  Nov.  5. 

Herefords,  North  Missouri  breeders, 
under  management  of  John  M.  Herndon, 
Centralia,  Mo.,  Nov.  10. 

Benninger’s  4th  Consignment  Sale — • 
Fair  Grounds,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10- 

n. 

Duroc  swine,  W.  E.  Smiley,  Payne,  O., 
Nov.  13. 

The  7th  Consignment  Sale,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  15-16,  1915. 

The  first  Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y„  Nov.  17-18. 

Duroc  swine,  Bowman  &  Mohler,  Cov¬ 
ington,  O.,  Nov.  19. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

Holsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  Dec.  15-16. 

t  Guernseys,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Dairymen’s  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 

Sale  of  hogs,  cows  and  horses  at  Twin 
Tree  Farm,  near  Blue  Bell,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  October  27. 

Boston  Market  Review. 

Prices  at  this  time  on  about  all  farm 
crops  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  dispose  of  their  product  in  this 
market  by  their  own  agents  and  own 
teams  or  autos. 

Apples  have  been  a  little  slow  lately, 
but  finally  work  off  at  reasonable  prices. 
P>arrel  stock  of  Gravensteins  bring  up  to 
$5;  McIntosh  Reds,  nearly  as  much; 
other  good  apples,  from  $2.50  to  $4. 
Fancy  box  stock,  $1.50  to  $2;  common  to 
fair,  50  cents  to  $1 ;  crabapples,  $1.50 
per  box  and  $4  per  barrel.  Pears  in  good 
demand  at  fancy  prices  for  fancy  stock, 
as  for  instance  Bose  $4  per  box Anjou, 
$2  to  $3.50 ;  Sheldon,  about  the  same  as 
Seckel,  around  $4.  Peaches  still  cheap 
and  sales  slow  at  50c.  and  75c.  per  one- 
half  bushel  basket  and  about  $1  per 
bushel. 

Potatoes  still  moving  up,  and  bringing 
$1.75  per  bag  for  Maine  stock ;  Sweets, 
$2.50  per  barrel ;  string  beans  high  and 
short  at  $2  to  $3  per  box  for  green  or 
wax,  with  Limas  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
box.  Good  cabbage,  85  cents  per  barrel, 
fair,  60c.  to  75c.  Celery,  $1  to  $1.25  for 
common  stock,  and  best,  like  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  and  Tascal,  $1.50  to  $2  per  box.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  in  fair  supply  and  very  poor  de¬ 
mand,  at  $4  per  box  best  and  $1  and  $2 
for  others.  Lettuce  not  very  fancy  in 
quality,  but  demand  good  at  50  cents  for 
rather  poor  and  75c.  to  $1  for  best. 
Radishes,  50c.  to  75c.  per  box ;  eggplant, 
$1.50  per  box;  cauliflower,  $1.50  per 
bushel  box,  and  $2.50  per  long  box ; 
spinach,  50c.  and  60c.  per  box ;  beets, 
75  cents ;  carrots,  75c.  and  $1. 

Ripe  tomatoes,  $3  per  box  for  good  and 
only  fair  ones  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  with 
green  stock  at  $1  and  75  cents.  Mar¬ 
row  squash,  $1.25  per  barrel ;  Turban 
and  Hubbard,  $1.50.  Onions  run  small 
in  size  and  poor  in  quality  as  the  rule ; 
medium,  mixed  with  small  are  about  $1 
per  box ;  fairly  large  ones,  $1.25  and  bet¬ 
ter  per  box. 

Butter  in  good  supply,  but  ranges  le. 
and  2c.  per  pound  higher;  30c.  to  33c. 
per  pound  is  obtained  more  easily  than 
28c.  and  30c.  was  a  short  time  ago.  A 
little  export  business  is  partly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this.  Cheese  about  the  same,  15c. 
to  17c.  per  pound.  Eggs  of  best  quality 
come  in  more  slowly  and  range  up  to  48 
cents  per  dozen  in  most  cases;  fair  East¬ 
ern  and  best  Western,  42c.  and  44c. 

Horse  market  has  been  very  dull  is 
now  looking  a  little  better.  Fresh,  large 
horses  go  at  $300  and  $400  each ;  me¬ 
diums,  $200  to  $250  each ;  second  hand¬ 
ers,  $50  to  $150. 

Brighton  market  again  under  the  ban 
as  one  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
from  the  West  was  found  a  few  days  ago. 
Dressed  beef.  14  cents  per  pound  for 
best;  others,  9e.  to  13c.  Best  lamb,  14c. 
per  pound;  good,  10c.  to  12c;  veal.  14c. 
to  16c.  Dressed  hogs,  10%  cents.  Live 
poultry,  14  cents  for  hens;  broilers,  16 
cents;  dressed  poultry,  hens,  14c.  to  19c. 
per  pound  ;  broilers,  20c.  to  24c. ;  roast¬ 
ing  chickens.  20c.  and  26c.  ;  ducks.  17c. ; 
geese,  22c. ;  turkeys,  22c.  a.  e.  p. 


Dipping  Hens. 

In  regard  to  dipping  fowls,  we  dip  all 
our  hens,  and  are  greatly  pleased  with 
the  result.  I  use  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  “Liquor  Cresolis  Comp.  U.  S.  P.”  I 
have  the  dip  warm,  so  it  will  penetrate 
the  feathers  and  reach  the  skin  quicker. 
It  needs  two  persons  to  do  the  job  well. 
One  takes  the  fowl  by  the  legs  with  one 
hand  and  holds  its  wings  with  the  other, 
while  the  assistant  takes  the  head  to  see 
that  it  doesn’t  go  under.  While  holding 
the  fowl  under  give  it  a  little  motion 
which  will  help  the  solution  to  reach  the 
skin.  I  never  timed  the  operation,  and 
couldn’t  say  how  long  it  takes,  but  only 
a  very  short  time.  Not  any  longer  than 
you  would  take  to  dust  a  fowl.  When 
removing  them  hold  them  head  down  over 
the  solution  while  the  assistant  squeezes 
out  the  feathers  and  allows  it  to  run 
down  over  the  neck.  By  taking  a  little 
pains  you  can  wet  the  head  and  neck 
thoroughly  to  the  skin,  and  the  job  is 
complete.  I  can  dip  a  flock  of  hens  just 
as  easily  and  just  as  quickly  as  I  can 
dust,  and  when  I  get  through  there  is 
not  a  louse.  left.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  dip  reaching  the  skin  if  it  is 
warm. 

We  usually  take  a  warm  sunny  day 
for  this  job  and  I  never  had  a  fowl  take 
cold.  We  use  an  ordinary  wash-boiler 
which  seems  to  be  about  the  right  shape. 
I  darken  the  henhouse  when  I  want  to 
catch  hens  in  the  daytime ;  it  keeps  them 
more  quiet.  e.  j.  hunt. 

New  York. 


Given  a  shove,  it  dumps  anywhere 
on  the  cable  line  and  returns.  Cuts 
barn  help — saves  manure.  Track  and  cable 
system  allows  full  set  of  switches  in  barn. 
Guaranteed  to  pass  from  cable  to  track  with¬ 
out  jumping.  Fits  any  barn.  Send  tor  free  cat¬ 
alog  telling  all  about  it.. 

B  DREW  CARRIER 

•  CO. 

148  Monroe  St. 

Waterloo,  Wi*. 

Combination  System 

Dumps  Itself 
and  Returns 

New  York  Rop.  Mr.  P.  C.  PATCHEN.  227  East  Garden  Street. 
Romo,  New  York 


SKIM  MILK  POWDER 

for  pigs,  calvesor chickens.  One  pound  makes 
6  liquid  quarts.  Low  cost. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  &  CO.,  SEcY<£S!’R 


)  DAIX1Y  OATTUE 


Public  Auction 

Thursday,  Nov.  4th,  1915 

12  o’clock  at  farm  of  Owner 

55  Registered  Holstein-Friesians.  35  large, 
sound,  straight,  well  marked,  young  A.  R.  O. 
cows  and  two  year  olds;  25  due  to  freshen  this 
winter,  cows  that  milk  60  to  70  lbs.  per  day. 
normal  dairy  conditions;  A.  R.  O.  records  of 
26  lbs.  at  3  years  and  19  lbs.  at  two  years.  In 
breeding  world  record  stock.  10  Bulls  6  to  18 
months  old  ;  good  enough  to  head  any  herd. 
10  heifer  calves.  Sale  list  mailed  on  request. 
Entire  Herd  without  reservation;  Tuberculine 
tested. 

Chas.  A.  Howell,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
70  mile*  west  of  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 


Hereford  Raffle  and  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
nei  CIUIU  vault;  all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale 
A  usable  Valley  Farm,  ivecseville,  New  Vork 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffor0  f 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlenanao,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Service  Bulls  KS.ffS'Si, 

up  to  30  lbs.  Prices  moderate.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  V.  BUMP,  Cambridoe,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.60.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  minis.  Orchard  Park,  Ji,  T. 

READY  FOR  SERVICEtprices  575  00  ,0  5150  00 

t  *  o  ,  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  ball 
caives.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [Hu^gr^e 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Ontario  Ron  Piotio- bom.  Sept. 30,1914. show 

UnicmUUOnrieTje  Holstein;  more  than  half 
white:  ready  for  service.  Sire.  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  inns. 
Price,  S250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bnlls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Hnktpin  Sprvipp  Rllll- Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

nuisiein  oervice  dun  (iyl.e  and  King  Segis  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  prodnees  world  champion  eows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Bartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120 High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOME  FUK8H,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Keg  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  6  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopl.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


The  Book  of 
Dairy  Books 

It’s  the  book,  because  it’s  the  au¬ 
thority  on  the  breed — the  beauti¬ 
ful,  ever-paying  Jersey. 

This  book, “About  Jersey  Cattle, ’’goes 
way  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  breed, 
shows  how  it  was  line  bred  and  protected 
from  mixture  by  law,  and  shows  why  it 
has  developed  into  the  most  economic 
and  most  persistent-mil  kingof  all  breeds. 
It  gives  tests,  yields,  etc.,  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  money  cow~the“Giant 
of  The  Dairy.” 

The  book  is  free  bnt  worth  a  lot.  Send 
a  postal  for  your  copy  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Chib 

330  We*t  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Meridale  Jerseys 

For  Sate:  A.  very  handsome  hull 
with  44%  the  blood  of  Spermfield 
Ozvl  —practically  the  same  as  a  son. 

He  is  ready  for  service,  solid  in  color,  and 
backed  by  unusual  assurance  of  quality. 
His  pedigree  shows  three  crosses  to 
Spermfield  Owl  in  four  generations. 
Back  of  him  are  five  generations  of  tested 
darns  without  a  break  ;  while  back  of 
his  sire  likewise  are  five 
generations  of  tested 
dams  without  a  break. 
For  particulars  address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

THREE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

One.  two  and  fonr  Tears  old.  Solid  color.  By  grand¬ 
son  of  “Champion  Flying  Fox”(  Lawson's  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollar  bull).  Dams  are  among  very  best  cows. 
Mine  is  a  working  herd,  never  pampered  or  forced 
for  big  record.  In  our  county  testing  association 
last  year  it  scored  the  highest  test  as  a  herd  and  for 
individual  cow.  Either  bull  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  most  exacting  buyer.  Farm  in  Rut¬ 
land  county,  Vt.  1  want  to  buy  a  good  young  bull. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
J.  K.  P.  PINE,  .  .  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


QUALITY 

Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  617  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14 daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
he  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  20  heifers  and  lieifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  darns.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

We  have  a  number  of  beautiful  heifers  of  the 
choicest  breeding,  young  bulls,  ball  calves  and  a  few 
mature  cows.  This  stock  is  of  the  finest  breeding 
to  be  had,  and  we  will  quote  a  low  price  on  the  same. 

H.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Mgr.,  Folly  Farms,  Abington,  Pa. 


■JEHSE 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  bnlls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  fet.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  LilsterUorp  Farms,  High, 
laud,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


FOR  PRODUCTIONBREED  up  N0T  00WM- 

run  rnuuuuuun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  proiincing  dams  and  highest  type 
sues.  R.  f.  SHANNON,  603  Reirsliaw  BIiIq-.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  S5!«TS8SWHS 

HKIFfe*R  CALVES — FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
CliiULES  G.  1'  OS'i'LR,  llox  17U,  Siorrigtowu,  New  Jersey 


THE  GUERNSEY  •«,  po  pular  among 

fbe  dairy-men  who  appreciate  That  Eco¬ 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  larger  profits . 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  yon  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growthy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  hull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W ,  POST,  -  Ensencre,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bnlls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imjiorted  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


75  head  recorded. 
None  reserved.  A 
car  load  to  freshen  this  fall.  A  few  bull 
calves.  Foundation  herds  a  specialty. 

HILLSIDE  FARM,  6°u™»«. 
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KRESO  Dl  P  N?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALLJJVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

department  of  animal  industry 
DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


$10,000.00 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AHD  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


SAW 


iasy  to  operate. 

$10  I 


eas; 

Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


9’A  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


MADE 


RY  n\'F  MAN.  It’S  KINfl  OK  THK  WOODS.  Pate*  money  and 
bmekaehe.  Send  for  FBKK  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
Price  and  LATEST  1 MPBOVKMKNTS.  F. rst  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harmon  St.,  Chicago.  ilL 

EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  roQuire  25%  less 
power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any 
other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grind  car 
corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  completo  grinding  tho 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Never 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adapted  for  e^.  m _ _ 

g.aollno  engine..  ^-^FREE  CATALOG. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  320  Springfield.  Ohio 


ft 


'M 


MI  NER  Al_,n„15? 
HEAVER, 
COMPOUND 


looklet 
Free 

IEGLECT 
Vi  II  Ruin 
four  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 


$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  (or  descriptive  booklet^ 

INERAL  HEAVE  REMEDl  CO.,  46 1  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 


m 


FreeBookMeans 
Better  Buildings 
JorYou 


SIMPLY  send  us  your 
name  and  address 
today  and  we  will  send 
you  absolutely  free  an  in¬ 
teresting  booklet  dealing 
with  the  advantages  of 

North 

Carolina 

Pine 

f,The  Wood  Universal '** 

for  farm  use.  This  wood  is 
widely  adapted  to  various 
farm  requirements,  and  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  beautiful,  durable 
and  easily  worked. 

With  North  Carolina  Pine  you 
can  build  better,  cheaper  and 
more  attractively. 

Send  for  Booklet  Today 
If  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer  in 
your  locality,  write  us  direct. 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk,  Va. 

3 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  deiiv* 
— -  ered.  Book  7  K  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Goitre.  Wens.  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured.only  by 

W.  F.  KOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas* 

ft*  ft*  ftf  ft*-ft* 

SAVE-TiTe-HORSE 


tmk-HiA.  HmUmrAI 


BOOK 

FREE 


The  King  of  Remedies 

No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair. 
Horse  works. 

Kvery  bottle  mild  with  u 
Signed  Contract  to  return 
money  if  Kemedy  fails  on 

Ringbone — Thoropin — 8PAV  IN 
— or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 

fUJR  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler:  Telia 
"  How  to  Test  for  Bone  Spavin— What  TO  DO 
for  a  Lame  Horse.  It  is  our  23  Years’  Experience 
and  Discoveries.  COVERS  58  forms  of  LAMENESS 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

But  write.  BOOK,  Sample  Contrnct  and  ADVICE — 
ALL  FltEE  (to  Hor.se Owner*.  A  Managers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  (’Oh* 
TRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Dost  or  Express  paid. 

BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

li  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  §§ 

11  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  || 

11  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  ee 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


makes  barn  work  easier,  ui 
>>v  Peed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
_  the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest 
time.  If  you  take.pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
fXT  stable,  Investigate  onr 

^  Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 


--.w  Write  for  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog.  It  fully  describes 
;r  everything,  contains  many  valuable  hints.  Mailed 
Please  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today. 

Box  ?60  Salem,  Ohio 


r- 

.tKfllv  The  Harris  Mfg.  Co., 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding  Stuff 

Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 


20.7 

57.6 

84.7 

84.7 

86.8 
91.9 
85.0 
92.4 
88.1 
93.0 


.5 

1.6 

2.5 

3.3 

2.5 

2.1 

3.8 

12.2 

4.0 

10.2 


1.0 

2.5 

4.2 

7.1 

2.8 

10.5 
6.7 

22.8 

11.9 

37.6 


12.8 

37.3 

44.9 

41.9 

45.3 

42.5 
72.2 
65.8 

47.6 
43.0 


Feeding  Stuff 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

Hominy  Chop 

Buckwheat  Middlings 

Brewers’  Grains,  dry 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feed 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


90.2 

90.4 

87.2 

91.3 

90.5 
90.8 

89.6 

89.2 

91.3 


7.8 
8.0 

6.8 

6.7 
6.6 
3.5 

4.8 

1.8 
1.9 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 


30.2 
6.8 

22.7 
20.0 

29.7 

21.3 

10.7 

It 


47.5 

77.2 

61.2 
45.7 
66.2 

59.3 

62.3 
75.9 
72.1 


A  Ration  for  Cows  at  Pasture. 


Assuming  cows  at  the  present  time  to 
be  on  rather  luxuriant  second  growth 
pasture,  supplemented  by  some  good  hay 
and  silage  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  a  somewhat  heavier  grain  ration 
could  be  used  than  later  in  the  11  inter. 
On  the  basis  of  Binghamton  wholesale 
quotations — Ajax  flakes,  $32 ;  choice 
Winter  bran,  $24  ;  choice  yellow  gluten, 
$27.20;  choice  pearl  hominy,  $30.80,  and 
yellow  bolted  cornmeal.  $27.50.  I  should 
consider  an  ideal  grain  mixture  at  the 
present  time : 

100  pounds  bran,  $1.20 ;  100  pounds 
gluten,  $1.36;  100  pounds  cornmeal, 

$1,374.  Average  100  pounds  mixture, 
$1.31  1-G. 

For  cows  giving  4%  milk  or  better, 
one  pound  of  the  above  mixture  to  each 
three  pounds  of  milk.  For  cows  giving 
milk  of  3.6%  or  less,  one  pound  of  the 
grain  mixture  to  each  4 — 4*4  pounds  of 
milk.  H.  II.  WING. 

Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell. 


R.  N.-Y. — As  will  be  seen  this  is  a 
ration  for  cows  at  pasture  also  receiving 
some  hay  and  silage.  It  costs  about  one 
and  one-third  cent  per  pound  and 
would  analyze  about  as  follows.  As  we 
see  Prof.  Wing  suggests  varying  the 
amount  of  the  grain  not  only  according  to 
the  amount  of  milk  but  also  as  to  its 


Carbohydrates 


Feeding  Stuff. 

Dry  Matter. 

Protein. 

and  Fat. 

Wheat  bran. 

.  . .  88.1 

11.9 

47.6 

Gluten  . 

. . .  90.5 

29.7 

56.2 

Corn  meal . . 

_  85.0 

(>.7 

72.2 

263.6 

48.3 

176.0 

Nutritive  Ratio  1 :3.4. 


Ration  for  Breeding  Pigs. 

What  ration  would  you  advise  for  pigs 
to  grow  on,  that  are  being  kept  for 
breeding  purposes?  The  pigs  are  3*4 
months  old.  I  have  plenty  of  ground  rye 
that  I  am  feeding  exclusively  except 
waste  from  house.  They  run  on  grass.  I 
have  10  young  pigs  and  old  sow  together 
in  same  field.  What  age  would  young 
sows  breed?  J.  B. 

Bangui),  N.  Y. 

Your  pigs  which  are  314  months  old, 
will  grow  better  on  a  ration  composed 
of  one-half  rye  and  one-half  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  middlings  and  ground  oats 
mixed,  equal  parts,  than  they  will  on  au 
exclusive  ration  of  ground  rye.  AN  here 
rye  is  fed  to  pigs  as  an  exclusive  grain 
for  a  loug  period  it  is  liable  to  cause  in¬ 
testinal  trouble,  and  the  pigs  usually  be¬ 
come  very  tired  of  it.  Pigs  which  are 
intended  for  breeders  do  not  require  as 
heavy  feeding  as  those  which  are  to  be 
marketed.  Breeding  sows  should  be  in 
a  good  thrifty  condition  without  carrying 
an  excessive  quantity  of  fat.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  breed  them  at  about  eight 
months  of  age.  but  some  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  prefer  to  wait  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  one  year.  c.  s.  G. 


Feeding  Cotton-seed  Meal. 

In  a  recent  issue  G.  P.  of  New  York 
describes  an  ailing  heifer.  He  speaks 
of  giving  her  cottonseed  meal — -apparent¬ 
ly  to  stop  the  diarrhoea.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  experiment  stations  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding,  that  an  excess 
of  cottonseed  meal  in  the  feed  will  cause 
scours  in  cows.  My  personal  observation 
shows  that  it  will  do  the  same  with  poul¬ 
try,  yet  in  moderation  it  is  a  good  feed 
arid  is  generally  used  with  no  ill  effects. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  man  is 
seriously  aggravating  the  trouble  by  feed¬ 
ing  this  heifer  cottonseed  meal,  for  I 
imagine  it  is  not  in  general  use  in  the 
North,  and  is  not  well  understood ;  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  a  constipating  food,  he 
probably  is  loading  the  animal,  and  likely 
using  just  cottonseed  meal,  probably  the 
dark  fertilizing  kind,  which  is  cheaper, 
and  is  not  fed  here.  The  bright  or  feed¬ 
ing  meal  is  used  for  stock  food  and  costs 
a  little  more,  but  whether  based  on  fact 
or  fancy  the  dark  is  looked  on  as  unsafe 
to  feed.  A-  p- 

Alabama. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  experi¬ 
ment  station  workers  and  stockmen  that 
an  excess  of  cottonseed  meal,  or  cotton¬ 


seed,  or  a  combination  of  meal,  seeds  and 
hulls  will  cause  scouring  in  cattle.  This 
excess  also  may  cause  mammitis  (gar¬ 
get)  while  long  continued  it  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  paralysis  or  great  debility  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  Our  correspondent  may  be  correct 
in  thinking  that  the  cottonseed  meal  is 
aggravating  the  condition  present. 

A.  S*  A. 


Value  of  Green  or  Ripe  Oats;  Milk 
Variation. 

1.  Can  you  give  me  the  relative  feeding 

value  of  an  acre  of  oats  cut  green,  and 
the  same  allowed  to  ripen — thrashed — and 
the  grain  fed  with  the  straw?  2.  With 
cows  on  pasture  and  a  sample  of  milk 
saved  every  day  and  tested  once  a  week, 
how  much  variation  should  there  be  in 
points?  3.  Can  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  with  reference  to  yellow  (hop?) 
clover  ?  a.  u. 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 

1-  The  chief  difference  between  a  for¬ 
age  crop  fed  in  its  green  stage,  and  the 
same  crop  ripened  and  thrashed,  is  largely 
a  matter  of  succulence  and  palatability. 

I  presume  that  A.  B.  refers  to  oats  or 
oats  and  peas  used  as  a  forage  crop  for 
cattle,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  give 
in  the  form  of  dollars  and  cents  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  value,  as  it  is  scarcely  a 
practical  question,  the  results  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  particular  conditions  that 
prevail  in  your  correspondent’s  dairy.  If 
he  has  silage  that  is  available  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months,  the  cutting  of 
oats  and  peas  as  a  green  forage  is  rela¬ 
tively  expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  does  not  have  any  other  succulence,  the 
oats  and  peas  fed  in  the  form  of  gre°n 
feed  is  almost  indispensable.  The  cutting 
of  oats  green  is  not  very  practical  with 
horses,  unless  they  are  cured  as  hay,  and 
if  sheaf  oats  are  fed  to  idle  horses  during 
the  Winter  months  it  is  the  experience  cf 
practical  horsemen  that  this  forage  gives 
better  results  than  where  the  oats  are 
thrashed  and  fed,  and  the  straw  used  for 
roughage. 

2.  The  accumulation  of  a  dairy  sample 
should  check  within  five-tenths  of  a  point 
with  the  samples  that  are  taken  daily.  In 
fact  with  Advanced  Registry  testing  work 
it  is  their  policy  to  take  samples  covering 
one  or  two  days  during  the  month,  and  es¬ 
timate  on  this  basis  the  total  amount  of 
butter  fat  that  is  produced  by  that  indi¬ 
vidual  for  each  month.  For  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  dairy  herd  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  a  daily  sample  of  milk  for  test 
purposes,  for  the  testing  of  a  sample  once 
a  week,  or  twice  a  month  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  that  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  entire  herd,  or  individuals 
within  the  herd. 

3.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  crop 
known  as  yellow  (hop)  clover.  F.  C.  M. 


Various  Questions. 

1.  Is  raw  field  pumpkins  good  food  for 
laying  hens?  2.  Will  the  seed  hurt  them 
when  eating  fresh  from  the  pumpkin? 
3.  Is  air-slaked  lime  injurious  to  chickens 
when  powdered  on  the  dropping  boards 
daily  after  cleaning  them?  4.  Do  wood 
ashes  make  good  dust  baths  for  hens 
during  Winter?  5.  Some  of  our  hens 
have  black  specks  on  their  comb,  wattles, 
and  are  losing  feathers  near  the  eyes  and 
comb.  Is  this  sorehead,  and  how  should 
they  be  treated?  6.  We  have  a  young 
heifer  that  has  warts  on  its  head  and 
neck  about  the  size  of  a  common  grape. 
How  should  they  he  treated?  7.  Are 
green  sunflower  stalks  good  to  feed  to 
idle  horses?  c.  B.  Y. 

New  York. 

1.  Raw  pumpkins  will  not  hurt  hens, 
though  if  made  to  eat  them  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  sufficient  grain,  the  egg  yield 
would  suffer.  I  have  never  known  of  any 
injury  from  the  seeds  but  cannot  speak 
from  experience  in  feeding  them.  2. 
Ground  limestone  would  be  preferable  to 
air-slaked  lime  for  dusting  the  dropping 
boards,  though  gypsum,  or  land  plaster, 
would  be  still  better.  Any  active  form  of 
lime  added  to  manure  diminishes  its  value 
by  setting  fx-ee  the  nitrogen  of  the  latter. 
The  lime  in  wood  ashes  has  the  same 
effect  and  this  should  not  be  mixed 
with  hen  manure.  3.  I  have  never  known 
of  any  injury  from  the  use  of  wood  ashes 
in  the  dusting  baths  of  liens  but  would 
prefer  dry  road  dust  or  loam.  4.  Rub 
some  simple  grease,  like  lard  or  vaseline 
into  the  bare  spots  on  the  chicken’s  heads 
and  necks;  the  loss  of  feathers  is  prob- 
abl.v  due  to  the  depluming  mite. 

5.  Rub  castor  oil  into  these  warts  at 
intervals  of  several  days;  if  they  do  not 
disappear  after  this  treatment,  they  may 
be  ligated  by  tying  a  fine  silk  thread 
about  the  base  of  each  wart. 

6.  I  cannot  advise  as  to  feeding  sun¬ 
flower  stalks  to  horses.  M.  b.  n. 


'JL'H  fcO  KUKAli  NKW-YOKKER 
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appointed.  The  same  condition  may  exist  this  year.  Right  now  the  new  crop  is  being  harvested.  Feed 
dealers  are  taking  orders  for  both  immediate  and  future  deliveries.  If  you  have  never  used  DRIED  BEET 
PULP  you  certainly  ought  to  try  it.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 

DR  BED  BEET  PULP— a  Recognized  Staple  Feed 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  not  an  experiment.  It  has  been  on  the  market  for  13  years.  During  all  that  time  it  has  been  used 
continuously  on  farms  where  economy  in  milk  production  has  reached  its  highest  efficiency.  Many  leading  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  eminent  authorities  on  dairy  feeding  recommend  the  use  of  this  palatable,  succulent  feed  from  roots.  In  the 
Eastern  states,  particularly  where  dairymen  produce  milk  for  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  markets,  and  pet  a 
comparatively  low  price  for  it,  DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  recognized  as  a  staple  necessity.  ^ 

increases  the  Milk  Flow  2  to  5  Does  Not  Affect  the  Taste  of  the  Milk 

Pounds  a  Day  per  Cow  I fS/a  Unlike  beets  and  other  roots  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

The  feeding  of  DRIED  BEET  PULP  produces  a  (QMjLJLSjBh)  does  not ;  affect  the  flavor  of  the  cow’s  milk.  This 

•  .  freshly  sliced  and  dried  root  feed  is  “like  June  pas- 

f  ture  the  year  ’round.”  It  adds  juiciness,  succulence 
and  palatability  to  the  ration  and  maintains  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  milk  production  in  a  most  surprising  way. 

Way  be  Fed  Wet  or  Dry  and  in 
Many  Different  Combinations  t 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  fed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  suit  M 
the  requirements  in  different  localities.  Some  feed  it  J 


Re^USufiatJOff. 


Speak  to  Your  Dealer  At  Once 


DRffiD  BEET  PULP  is  a  seasonal  product.  The  Sugar  Companies  commence  in  October  and  stop  when  the  beets  ai 
worked  up.  Dealers  and  dairymen  have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  the  new  crop.  It’s  now  ready.  Orders  are  filled 
38  re(jeivecl  .  they  are  pouring  in  for  carloads  from  the  old  customers.  If  your  dealer  has  not  yet 
ordered  a  supply  speak  to  him  at  once.  Have  him  reserve  as  much  as  you  will  need.  Remember  it  keeps 
L  indefinitely  As  a  feed  for  steers,  hogs  and  sheep  it  is  also  splendid.  You  will  want  a  liberal  supply.  Avoid 
k  ^appointment  by  placing  your  order  now.  DRIED  BEET  PULP  can  be  most  economically  bought  A 
through  feed  dealers  who  buy  in  car  lots.  y  K  t  A 

Look  for  our  Trade  Mark  and  Guarantee  on  Every  Tag  fA 

^^k  The  quality  of  DRIED  BEET  PULP. like  any  other  feed  stuff  varies.  For  your  own  Droter-tinn  for  JTM 


611  Gillespie  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  Factories  (11) 


Experiment  Stations  Use  Dried  Beet  Pulp 


Y/‘  The  following;  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
'A  Stations  are  users  of  DRIED  BEET  PULP— 


Michigan — Wisconsin— Iowa — Illinois — Massa- 
y  chusctts — Connecticut — New  Jersey — Delaware 
y  — Missouri —Pennsylvania  —  North  Carolina — 
(X  South  Carolina — Geortria — California — Oregon 

/  .•*<««■«  a.vn  iucAiv.0, 

v  The  Somerset  Holstein  Breeders  Co. .  Somerville.  N.  J. 

/  CTTZZZZ  Z.1  tl.v.  !d‘„  r"  * 

Holingen  Fayne,  writes: 

/*  *  cow,  as  well  aa  Findcrne  Pride  Johanna  Rue 

/.  ar,d  nnciemo  Mutual  Fayne,  who  are  also  world'* 
v  recordcowB,  were  all  fed  on  DRIED  BEET  PULP. 


ouuui  odiumtd— v,corgia“ 

/;  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

•/ A  rpu ..  O _ a.  r~t  \  .  ■  *->  , 

Y/A  "  1tVr,0f,,u  “ccucm  Vvu. ,  nomervn  ic,  n.d . 

V/f  9Jv*l.era  o' the  World’s  Champion  Holstein,  Finderne 

1//  I  Inlinrrort  V.t.rn.i 


The  New  Crop  of 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 


ORIEO 


Proprietor.  John  Sherwin  Manager,  Geo  A.  Cross 
217  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.  So.  FamiWilloughby,  O. 

SOUTH  FARM 
Willoughby,  Ohio 

BREEDERS  OF  AYR8HXRE  CATTLE 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  September  21,  3915 

1199  Woodwai'd  Ave.,  Detroit*  Mich. 

Gentlemen For  several  years  we  nave  used  Dried  Beet 


Read  What  Users  Say  About  Dried  Beet  Pulp: 


Pull)  in  connection  with  our  ration  for  our  entire  herd 
or  over  300  head  of  registered  Ayrshire  rattle.  Dining 
this  period,  in  addition  to  fifty  (50)  rows  now  on  official 
test,  over  one  hundred  (190)  cows  have  qualified  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry,  and  four  cows  have  made  champion 
milk  records.  We  attribute  our  success  largely  to  the 
feeding  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  which  keeps  our  cows  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  enabling  them  to  properly  digest  their 
regular  ration.  Yours  very  truly,  SOUTH  FARM. 


AI.LYNHURST  FARM 
Champion  Bkown  Swiss  Cattle 
J.  P.  Al.LYN  Delavan,  Wise. 

Larrowe  Milling  Co..  Delavan  Wise.,  Sep.  25,  1915 

1199  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  i-elative 
to  the  ration  fed  my  cows,  BETTY  OF  ALLYNHURST, 
MARY  OF  ALLYNHURST,  and  GWIN1LLA  OF  ALLYN- 


HURST,  I  will  say  that  they  were  fed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  at 
different  times  during  the  time  they  were  making  their 
records  They  were  not  fed  Beet  Pulp  evei-y  day  during 
the  year,  because  we  wore  unable  to  procure  the  Pulp 
except  during  the  summer  months.  1  have  always  fed 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  my  show  cattle  while  upon  the*  show 
circuit,  and  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  as  good 
as  Beet  Pulp  for  keeping  show  cattle  upon  their  feed  and 
in  good  condition.  Very  truly  yours,  JOSEPH  P.  ALLYN. 
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THE  RUR.A.I>  NEW-YORKER 


October  23,  1915, 


Buying  a  Farm  Horse 


How  would  I  go  about  buying  a  farm 
horse? — I  wouldn’t,  I’d  raise  him.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  country  where  horses 
can  be  raised  at  a  better  profit,  than 
right  here  in  Central  New  York.  But, 
if  I  did  have  to  buy  a  horse,  I  suppose 
that  I  should  go  to  one  of  the  men  wTbo 
make  a  business  of  dealing  in  Western 
horses,  and  take  my  chances  on  getting 
something  fairly  good. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  buy  my 
horse  in  the  Fall  if  possible.  It  takes 
some  Mttle  time  for  a  Western  horse  to 
become  acclimated,  and  a  green  horse  in 
the  Spring  is  in  poor  shape  for  the  hard 
work  of  that  season.  On  visiting  the 
dealer,  the  first  thing  that  I  should  con¬ 
sider  would  be  the  general  health  of  his 
stock  on  hand.  Some  lots  of  horses  are 
much  worse  affected  with  distemper  than 
others,  and  I  should  not  like  to  buy  a 
horse  out  of  a  lot  where  there  were  many 
sick  animals.  Having  located  a  stable 
of  apparently  healthy  animals,  I  should 
begin  looking  for  the  type  of  horse  to 
suit  me.  I  want  a  low-down,  blocky 
animal  for  farm  work,  and  I  should  not 
expect  to  find  many  of  the  right  type. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  dealers  usually  buy 
“seconds”  for  the  farmer  trade.  Most 
of  the  horses  shipped  from  the  West  are 
about  one-half  of  draft  blood,  a  pure 
draft  stallion  being  crossed  with  bron¬ 
chos,  or  the  descendants  of  bronchos. 
Some  of  these  horses  are  of  good  con¬ 
formation,  and  some  are  not.  The  buy¬ 
ers  for  the  city  trade  usually  take  the 
good  ones  at  the  higher  prices,  and  the 
country  dealer  takes  what  is  left  at  a 
much  reduced  price.  Along  with  this 
latter  class  go  the  otherwise  good  horses 
that  have  limbs  much  too  light  for  their 
bodies,  and  also  those  with  poor  feet. 

Of  course  there  is  a  reason  why  the 
country  dealer  buys  these  second-class 
horses.  One  of  these  dealers  told  me  that 
the  average  Eastern  farmer  did  not  know 
a  good  horse  when  he  saw  one.  and 
would  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  “second” 
than  he  would  for  a  really  good  one.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  farmer  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  our  light-weight 
native  horses  gets  the  idea  that  all  horses 
should  look  that  way,  and  when  he  con¬ 
cludes  to  get  a  heavier  team,  he  looks 
for  a  pair  of  overgrown  trotters.  That 
is,  a  pair  weighing  perhaps  2,S00  pounds 
that  stand  16^4  hands  high  on  spindling 
legs.  He  falsely  concludes  that  these 
horses  will  be  more  active  than  the  low- 
down,  blocky  type,  and  when  he  finds  by 
using  them  that  they  are  awkward  and 
hard  keepers,  he  is  apt  to  condemn  the 
large  horse,  and  go  back  to  the  Hamble- 
tonian  or  the  Morgan. 

Of  course  the  market  horse  will  be  fat, 
and  fat,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Place  your  hand  just  in  front  of 
the  hip  bone  and  see  how  far  it  is  to  the 
first  short  rib.  A  close-coupled  horse  is 
an  easy  keeper,  but  the  reverse  will  give 
you  a  hard  keeper  and  a  very  homely  an¬ 
imal  when  he  gets  thin.  » 

If  your  horse  is  broad,  he  will  natural¬ 
ly  have  a  good  wide  chest,  and  his  legs 
will  be  set  well  apart.  See  that  these 
legs,  both  fore  and  behind,  stand  straight 
under  the  animal.  That  is,  that  his  toes 
point  straight  ahead.  A  straight  stick 
is  stronger  than  a  crooked  one. 

Pay  close  attention  to  his  head.  A 
good  many  Western  horses  look  pretty 
well  when  they  are  fat,  but  if  they  get 
thin,  their  heads  seem  suddenly  to  have 
developed  vast  proportions.  Then  pick 
out  one  with  a  good  clean  cut  head,  and 
a  good  eye,  a  fellow  that  looks  as  though 
he  was  of  an  even  disposition. 

Go  into  the  stall,  and  handle  the 
horse.  Then  if  his  stable  manners  are 
satisfactory,  help  to  hitch  him  up.  Then 
get  into  the  wagon  and  drive  him  your¬ 
self.  Try  to  make  him  do  something 
that  he  doesn’t  want  to,  and  see  if  he 
develops  a  temper.  Then  get  down  into 
the  road  and  let  the  other  fellow  drive 
him.  Stand  by  the  roadside  and  watch 
him  go  past.  Notice  not  only  how  he 
handles  his  legs  and  feet,  but  look  at  his 
back  and  hips.  Especially  notice  if  he 
appears  supple  in  the  small  of  the  back. 

When  the  horse  comes  back  towards 
you,  step  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
watch  the  motion  of  his  feet.  See  if  he 
throws  his  front  feet  out  straight  ahead 


with  an  easy  motion,  or  if  he  “paddles” 
along.  Then  notice  if  the  hind  feet  are 
thrown  straight  ahead,  or  if  the  hocks  are 
bent  in  towards  each  other,  and  the  feet 
are  thrown  forward  at  an  angle  away 
from  the  body. 

Let  the  driver  send  the  horse  along  at 
a  good  sharp  gait,  and  then  stop  him 
close  to  you  so  that  you  can  see  how  he 
breathes  after  exertion. 

After  all  this  make  the  dealer  agree 
to  give  you  your  money  back  if  the  horse 
is  not  satisfactory.  Don’t  agree  to  take 
another  in  exchange,  for  usually  the 
dealer  will  insist  that  he  is  letting  you 
have  a  higher-class  horse,  and  will  de¬ 
mand  more  money. 

Also  it  is  generally  poor  policy  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  a  mare.  The  really 
valuable  Western  mares  are  staying 
where  they  were  born,  and  those  that 
prove  to  be  barren,  or  are  worthless  as 
breeders  from  some  other  cause,  are  sent 
out  to  start  the  Eastern  farmer  in  the 
breeding  business.  j.  grant  morse. 


Dairy  Conditions  in  South  Michigan. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  farm  in¬ 
dustries,  the  last  few  years  seeing  great 
improvement,  both  in  character  and 
methods.  Ten  or  12  years  ago  it  was  the 
rule  for  each  farm  to  make  its  own  butter 
and  sell  it  at  the  general  store  for  grocer¬ 
ies  and  calico.  Now  it  is  the  exception 
for  the  farmer’s  wife  to  make  even  her 
own  table  supply.  The  farm  separator 
and  the  creamery  are  now  within  reach  of 
everyone.  We  here  in  the  northern  part 
of  Hillsdale  County  and  of  northern  Cal¬ 
houn  County,  together  with  parts  of 
Branch  and  Jackson  counties,  have  a 
highly  developed  co-operative  creamery. 
Still  under  the  same  management,  and 
with  a  patronage  never  equaled  before,  it 
shows  an  increasing  prosperity  from  year 
to  year.  Last  year  a  total  of  520,000 
pounds  of  butter  was  made  and  sold  with¬ 
out  exception  on  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  as  extra  firsts  at  an  average  for  the 
year  of  33  cents  net  to  the  patrons. 

The  success  of  this  institution  in  no 
small  degree  is  due  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  force  of  employees,  headed  by  J.  L. 
Bosworth  as  buttermaker,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  equipment  furnished  them  by  the 
board  of  directors.  There  are  many  small 
creameries  in  this  section  that  are  doing 
a  profitable  and  honorable  business,  and 
they  have  as  a  rule  a  large  percentage  of 
satisfied  patrons,  but  I  know  of  no  co¬ 
operation  creamery  anywhere  in  the  near¬ 
by  counties,  and  have  heard  of  only  one 
in  one  of  the  northern  counties  that  in 
any  way  approximate  the  success  of  the 
Litchfield  creamery. 

There  are  several  cream  stations  in  the 
near-by  towns  of  the  centralized  cream¬ 
eries  of  Detroit  and  Toledo,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  very  satisfactory.  But  at 
that  they  are  a  mighty  good  substitute  for 
the  condenseries  that  are  operating  in 
this  section.  You  know  of  course  of  the 
trouble  at  Jackson  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  milk  producers’  asso¬ 
ciation  last  Winter,  and  I  will  not  refer 
to  what  has  been  done  at  that  point. 
Farmers  are  getting  too  wise  from  read¬ 
ing  such  papers  as  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  and  see 
the  folly  of  selling  the  whole  milk  from 
the  farm  at  such  prices  and  losing  the  val¬ 
uable  feed  of  the  skim-milk.  Some  of  the 
larger  dairies  are  making  up  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  finished  product  at  home, 
and  thus  adding  a  good  bit  to  the  net  in¬ 
come.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  large 
Guernsey  farm  of  Campbell  &  Angevine, 
near  Coldwater,  where  they  are  making 
ice  cream.  Altogether  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  of  this  section  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  from  all  indications  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

E.  E.  LINTON. 


Judge — “What’s  your  charge  against 
the  prisoner?”  Complainant — “Burg¬ 
lary.  He  stole  $5  from  me  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.”  Judge — “But  for  burglary  there 
must  be  a  breaking.”  Complainant — 
“Well,  your  honor,  when  he  took  the  five 
he  broke  me.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Every  farmer  who  has  money  invested  in  buildings 
knows  the  importance  of  protecting  them  with  good 
paint.  Therefore,  every  farmer  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  paint  containing 

zinc 

lasts  longer  and  protects  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  paint. 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  an  interesting  booklet,  “  Tour  Move  " 
and  a  list  of  manufacturers  whose  paints  contain  Zinc. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Economical 

for  it  takes  the  place  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  your  regular  ration, 
cutting  down  the  cost  but 
increasing  the  feeding  value. 

Xtra-vim  has  all  the  feeding  value  of  raw  molasses  with 
the  laxative  tendency  corrected,  so  that  the  animal  obtains 
full  nutritive  value  from  the  food.  It  prevents  indigestion 
and  colic;  dispels  dangerous  gases;  keeps  any  animal  in  a 
healthy  condition  so  that  it 

Produces  Results  that  Count 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it  but  let  us  send  you  a  collection 
of  statements  by  men  you  know  are  qualified  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  any  feed.  We  have  these  statements  in  book-form, 
illustrated,  free  for  the  asking.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  I73-C  Milk  St.,  Boston 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 


Look  at  these  New  Prices! 

2  H-P  $34.95;  4  II  P,  $69.75;  6  H-P,  $97.75; 

8  H-P,  $139.65;  12  H-P,  $197.00;  16  H-P,  $279.70; 
22  H-P,  $359.80.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  Low. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Direct  From  Factory  to  User 

WITTE  engines.  Stationary,  Portable,  Skid¬ 
ded  and  Sawrig  styles,  have  set  the  quality 
standard  for  28  years.  Better  today  than  ever. 

Castings  of  Bemi-steel,  detachable  cylinders, 
vertical  valves,  four-ring  pistons,  automobile 
ignition,  variable  speed,  and  other  merits,  with¬ 
out  which  no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade. 

Liberal  5- Year  Guaranty 

No  need  to  pay  double  price  for  any  good  engine,  or 
to  take  an  out-of-date,  poor,  or  doubtful  one  for  any 
kind  of  a  price.  Don’t  risk  any  untried,  newfangled 
devices  with  highfalutin’  names.  Let  me  show  you 

.How  to  Judge  Engines . 

My  New  Book  tells  you  how  to  be  safe  in  your 
engine  selection,  even  if  you  don’t  pick  a  WITTE. 
Send  me  just  your  address,  for  one  of  these  fine  books 
by  return  mail. 

Ed?H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHION'S 

Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort  * 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them — in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  KxteiiHion  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  aend  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basina 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

60-70  Main  St.  -  -  Attica,  N.  \.J 


Delay  buying  any 
engine  until  you  find 
out  all  about 

Steam. 
Engines 


LEFFEL 


all 


Leffel 

Steam  Engines 


They’ll  do  more  for  you  at  less 
cost  day  after  day  than  any  gaa  engine. 
Burn  coal,  wood  or  rubbish.  Run 
farm  power-driven  machinery. 

Furnish  steam  and  hot 
water  for  cooking  feed  or 
cleaning  and  sterilizing 
pots,  pans,  milk  cans,  feed 
troughs,  etc.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  swear  by  the  Leffel. 

UUf-  for  booklet  and  full 
L  H1UC  information.  Don’t 
delay— write  tonight. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  302, 

Springfield, 

Ohio. 


■MMi 


From  IV2  to  25  Horse  Power 

Jacobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  Write  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines:  also  of  Jr. 

the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
on  the  market. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

Warren, 
Pa. 

U.S.A. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat,  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold —“Rural  Nkw-Y’orker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prvpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  forty-ninth  week  shows  an  output 
of  2,129  eggs.  The  total  up  to  last  week 
of  145.309  eggs,  was  relatively  1,539 
more  than  for  the  full  year’s  output  last 
year.  The  average  yield  this  year  for 
every  bird  in  the  contest  will  be  more 
than  150  eggs,  which  for  a  thousand  birds 
is  good  laying. 

The  monthly  awards  for  September 
were  as  follows :  Barron’s  English  Wy- 
andottes  won  the  blue  ribbon  with  an 
output  of  204  eggs  in  the  month.  Second 
prize  went  to  N.  W.  Hendryx’s  White 
Leghorns — 202  eggs — and  third  to  (’has. 
O.  Polhemus  of  New  York,  whose  R.  I. 
Reds  laid  197  eggs.  The  highest  number 
laid  this  week  was  47  by  Hillview  Poul¬ 
try  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds.  This  brings 
their  total  up  to  1.940,  and  gives  them 
third  place.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  still  lead  with  a  total  of  1,958 ;  his 
White  Wyandottes  being  second,  total 
1,941.  Judge  Beasley’s  Leghorns  are 
fourth,  total  1,934.  and  Storrs  experi¬ 
mental  pen  of  milk-fed  Leghorns  fifth 
with  a  total  of  1,931. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pens 
which  have  made  a  big  record  during  the 
whole  year  so  far,  are  the  pens  that  are 
laying  the  best  now;  the  heavy  laying  of 
previous  months  which  has  given  them 
their  big  scores  has  not  detracted  from 
their  ability  to  keep  on  laying.  This 
shows  why  it  is  advisable  to  leg-band  the 
hens  found  laying  now.  and  to  reserve 
them  for  next  season’s  breeders,  the 
chances  being  that  they  are  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  in  the  flock. 

The  week’s  record  follows  : 


Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  20  1.514 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  25  1,485 

Francis  L.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  32  1.400 

Jules  J.  FrancaiS,  New  York .  18  1.101 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  E.cp.  pen.  Conn..  18  1,124 

Storrs  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  37  1.797 

O.  A.  Foster,  California .  20  1,422 


White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  T.enzen,  Masschusetts .  23  1,340 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  28  1,431 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  1.053 


Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  20  1,327 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  23  1,303 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  20  1,284 

White  Wyandottes. 

Toni  Barron,  England  .  40  1,941 

Ed.  Cam,  England  . 28  1.889 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  18  l.n09 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  41  1.731 

Mrs.  ,T.  1).  Beck,  Connecticut .  28  1.579 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  38  1.400 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  30  1.725 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  25  1,151 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  31  1,477 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  33  1,591 


Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  27  1,291 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 


White  Orpingtons. 


ITpnry  S.  Fennock.  Florida . .  0  500 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  32  1,170 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  20  1,318 


Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  22  1,304 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  32  1,320 
GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Chickens  Pick  Feathers. 

Can  you  give  me  the  cause  of  chickens 
picking  the  feathers  from  each  other  and 
eating  them?  Is  it  only  habit,  or  is  it  a 
disease,  and  is  there  something  I  can  do 
to  stop  it?  If  so,  will  you  tell  me  about 
it?  F.  c. 

Iowa. 

Feather  pulling  and  eating  is  a  vice 
that  is  not  uncommon  in  flocks  of  fowls 
that  are  confined  to  close  quarters,  but  it 
is  rare  among  those  that  have  their  lib¬ 
erty.  The  irritation  from  the  presence 
of  lice  and  mites  may  possibly  start  the 
habit  of  picking  at  the  skin  and  feathers 
and  the  taste  of  the  fleshy  ends  of  the 
feathers  probably  leads  to  a  continuation 
of  the  habit.  Lack  of  animal  food  and  of 
shell  and  grit  may  also  result  in  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite  that  induces  such  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  part  of  the  fowls. 

The  remedy  is  cleanliness  of  quarters 
with  destruction  of  the  lice  and  mites, 
suitable  variety  of  food,  including  oyster 
shell  and  grit  if  fowls  are  confined,  free 
range  if  this  is  practicable  and,  finally, 
removal  of  such  offenders  as  can  be  de¬ 
tected  from  the  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Balancing  a  Laying  Ration. 

Is  the  following  a  “balanced  ration”  for 
the  laying  hen  which  has  access  to  rye  on 
limited  range?  Grain,  10  pounds  of 
corn,  10  pounds  of  wheat,  five  pounds  of 
oats ;  mash,  five  pounds  bran,  five  pounds 
wheat  shorts,  Styj  pounds  meat  scraps, 
feeding,  25  pounds  of  grain  to  13% 
pounds  of  mash.  I.  S.  M. 

Virginia. 

Your  whole  grain  mixture  is  good,  but 
the  mash  contains  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  beef  scrap,  and  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  cormneal  and 
some  such  high  protein  food  as  gluten 
feed,  distillers’  grains  or  oil  meal.  With 
one  or  more  of  these  latter,  the  beef  scrap 
could  be  reduced  in  amount  at  a  saving 
in  expense.  A  better  mixture  would  be 
equal  parts  of  cornmoal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  wheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  adding  to 
100  pounds  of  each  of  the  foregoing :  20 
pounds  of  oil  meal  and  50  pounds  of  beef 
scrap.  This  would  make  470  pounds  in 
all.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  poultry 
ration  should  be  exactly  balanced,  but  a 
good  ration  is  rather  more  narrow  than 
that  usually  given  milch  cows  ;  that  is,  it 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  foods 
high  in  protein.  M.  B.  D. 


Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut - 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  ,T.  0.  Dingman,  New  York . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont.... 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut . 

('has.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

IT.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut . 

John  Backus,  Vermont  . 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Bruml'age,  Connecticut . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

S.  C.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut . 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut . 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  niller,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hcndryx,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  Yock . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn.. 
Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn.. 
Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Ileigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Edward  Cam,  England  . 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

Win.  II.  Lyon,  New  York . 

Happich  &  Banks.  New  York. . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.... 

Branford’  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Frms,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut . 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City.. 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut . 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York . 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut.. 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York . 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan... 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Silver  Campines. 

Dncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut. 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut . 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland . 
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Sales  Center  for  Indian  Runner  Eggs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  White-Egg  Indian  Runner  Club  was 
held  at  the  Poultry  Building.  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  during  Fair 
week.  The  members  are  all  breeders  of 
the  Penciled  Runner,  which  was  admitted 
to  the  American  Standard  of  Pecfection 
last  year.  The  club  has  now  turned  its 
attention  directly  to  tin*  matter  of  mar¬ 
kets  for  utility  eggs.  It  took  action  at 
the  meeting  which  is  expected  to  work 
out  into  a  sales  center  for  Runner  eggs, 
through  some  selected  dealer  in  Syracuse. 
The  Cumberland  Club  established  a  big 
booth  in  the  waterfowl  tent  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  manned  it  throughout  the 
week.  Samples  of  the  eggs  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition,  from  breeders  in  various  counties, 
showing  the  average  cnaraeter  of  the 
eggs  from  different  producers.  The  Run¬ 
ners  themselves  were  right  at  hand, 
about  200  of  them  in  three  varieties. 
Several  Now  York  members  of  the  club 
served  at  the  booth  most  of  the  week, 
together  with  (he  President,  C.  S.  Val¬ 
entine,  from  New  Jersey.  Educational 
placards  wore  used  freely.  As  soon  as 
action  looking  toward  a  sales  center  was 
taken,  a  series  of  circulars  was  ordered 
printed  for  distribution. 


Hen  Manure;  Callous  Feet. 

1.  What  is  the  most  profitable  way  of 
disposing  of  lien  manure?  2.  What  is 
the  cause  of  my  chickens  getting  a  ball 
under  the  center  of  the  foot?  My  perch 
sticks  and  nest  boxes  are  about  three 
feet  in  height  and  the  perch  sticks  are 
square  about  two  inches  wide,  not  round. 
Would  that  cause  this  trouble?  P.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  Hon  manure  should  be  kept  dry,  un¬ 
der  shelter,  until  used  and  if  mixed  with 
some  absorbent  like  land  plaster,  or  dry 
loam  will  retain  its  virtues  longer  than 
if  piled  alone  in  heaps.  It  is  a  strong¬ 
ly  forcing  fertilizer  and  may  be  used  to 
good  effect  upon  grass  land,  upon  corn 
or  garden  crops.  If  used  too  heavily 
upon  the  latter,  however,  it  will  teud  to 
force  a  rank  growth  and  delay  maturity 
of  crops.  Farmers  having  limited 
amounts  usually  find  it  most  useful  upon 
corn,  hoeing  in  a  good  handful  about 
each  hill. 

2.  Hens  are  subject  to  corns  upon  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  to  soft  tumors  due 
to  injury  from  scratching  or  jumping 
from  a  height  upon  hard  floors.  Flat¬ 
tened  perches  with  the  edges  rounded  are 
suitable  and  do  not  cause  the  trouble. 

M.  B.  1). 


S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  March  anil  Aprii 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  Also  HENS. 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.  1 


4-in-l  Cornerless 
PoultryHousesi " 


Portable,  durable,  sanitary.  Ideal 
for  Brooders.  N<>  corners  for  | 
chicks  to  crowd  into  and  suffo¬ 
cate.  Light  and  sunny.  Open- 1 
air  front;  removable,  adjustable  I 
floor.  Convertible  into  Breeding  I 
Pen,  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying  I 
Floiide.  Features  double  available  | 

Boor  space.  Cheaper  and  lietter  | 
than  home  built  houses.  Same 
materials  as  our  famous  silos.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 
Special  introductory  offer  to  Agents.  Literature  and 
prices  on  request.  How  About  a  Silo  ?  Unadilla  Silos 
are  dependable.  We  rush  late  orders.  Write  for  catalog, 
prices  and  terms.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  Box  C.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


.Winter  Layers 

Are  Money  Makers 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

Makes  a  heavy  winter  egg  yield.  Send  for 
our  special  wholesale  prices  On  Poultry 
Feeds  and  Free  Feeding  Booklet. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

91  Kentucky  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  j 
prolits  larger. 

MANN’S  \model  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  i  Milford,  Mesa. 


SHELL  POTASH  SPAR  POULTRY  GRIT 

The  best  grit  on  the  market,  order  it  now  before 
winter  sets  in.  2 — 1 00  lbs.  sacks,  $1 .00 :  ]4  ton.  $4.00; 
1  ton,  $7.00,  F.  O.  B.  Atglen  P.  U.  K.  Samples  Free. 
Black  Horse  spar  quarries.  E.  S.  Beiler,  Parkeshurg,  Pa. 

TRAP  NESTS 

That,  never  confine  the  poultry  or  pcral- 
tryman.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  SI0I. Fit  AUTOMATIC  TRAP  NEST  CO.,  North  I, aiming,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Pen  No.  I 

inpresent  Storrs’  egg-laying  contest. 

MERRITT  M.  CLARK.  Owner 

BrookfieijD  Centicr,  -  -  Conn, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

1,000  choice  yearling  hens  at  75c  and  $1.00  each  during 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  all  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  10 
hens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book.  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  ED6AR  BRIGGS,  BOX  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

April  and  May  batched 
Raised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  heavy  egg 
production.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

famous  Kielp  242-ogg  strain ;  75  cents  each;  200  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Red  yearling  liens,  Tompkins  strain,  95 
cents  each;  100  imported  improved  Silver  Campine 
yearling  hens,  Jacobus  strain,  $1.50  each;  good  cock¬ 
erels,  $2 each.  H.  Bacon,  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Berwyn,  Mil. 


300  APRIL  HATCHED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  75c.  per  pullet;  and  700  May  pullets  at  65c.  per 
pullet;  also  100  S.  0.  W.  Orpington  Pullets  at$l  per 
pullet;  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  at  $1.25. 
Our  stock  O.  K.  All  Right.  The  Lakewood  strain. 

THE  ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM,  John  H.  Warfel  8  Son,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS^^" 

Plymouth  Rock,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  by  HIRSCH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHUUL.  Waodhine,  N  J. 


Fur  Sale- A  Large  Type  uf  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  lions.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Wyckoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  Pulld«-Sir5tLES?,i5!iS«l>'5j3 

hatch  50c.  and  75c.  each.  Hudson  River  Farms,  Esopus, N.Y. 


Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain.  It's 
the  Strain  thatcounts.  Hens,  $1.50;  cocks,  $2;  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  E.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records,  284-260.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  283-275.  Mr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Holland,  Mich. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

of  200-egg  pedigree.  Choice  birds,  $1.25,  to  close 
out  stock.  PULLETS.  BARRON  FARM.  Connellsville.  Pa. 


Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

248-272-egg  strain.  Large,  healthy,  free-range  stock. 
Write  .Patterson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.  Y, 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  $1  each 

280-egg  strain.  E.  S.  HETRICK,  R.  0.  1,  Brockwayville,  Pa. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

lias  for  salo  March  and  April  hatched  pullets — 
large,  healthy,  handsome  birds  at  SSL. 50  EACH. 
AKTI1UK  II.  PENNY,  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


High-Glass,  Utility,  Free  Range,  S.  G.W.  Leghorns 

Yearlings,  (Barron's  Strain,)  75  cents  each;  $70  per 
1  Lunched.  JAMES  H.  OWEN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


PI  T  |  f  C  nr  C-W.  Leghorns.  Must 
U  I— i  Hi  1  O  sell-  Also  Yearlings. 

Your  chance. 

Click's  Leghorn  Farms,  -  Smoketown,  Pa. 


APRIL  P„||o4o$l;  May  pullets  85c.,  Barron-Young 
LEGHORN  strain.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 


For  Sale-2,000 S.C.W.L.  PULLETS 

raised  on  free  range  and  in  perfect  condition,  at 
$1.50  oach.  Also  500  S.  C.  W.  L.  breeding  liens,  at 

$1  each.  C.  W.  Sherwood,  2  Gramercy  Park  N.  Y.  C. 


DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKER 
“ELS.  Buy  now.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


Colonial  Reds 


PTJLLETSi'KS 

Imported  direct.  248-260-egg  stock.  4-mos.-old  pul¬ 
lets,  $1.50  each;  5-mo.  pullets,  $2  50.  6  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  $10.  Barron’s  Wyandottes;  4  hens  and 
cockerel  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets iKr&SJKS 

“FAKMLEIGH,”  -  Carmel,  N.Y. 


Dllllo+C— s-  C.  w  LEGHORN— h  Tom  Barron, 
r  UIIC  ID  Few  laying,  rearing  pullets,  my 
specialty.  To  introduce  my  stock  I  am  offoring 
them  at  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.  E.  INGOLUSBY,  Hartwick  Sem’y,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Barron  and  Conn.  Agr.  College 
strains,  $1,  $1.50.  Free  range  stock  tested  for  White 
Diarrhea.  Also  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Knapp- Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Freo  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain. 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yourwants. 

“  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM,”  F.  M.  Davis,  CINCINNATUS,  N.  Y. 


SP  U/UITC  I  CftUflQMQ  700  early  April  hatched 
.  U.  Will  lb  LtUnUnNo  Pullets  for  sale,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  each.  Selected  YEARLING  HK.NS  $70  per  100. 

GEO.  FROST,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co,,  N.  Y. 


A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fino  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.I.REDS 

Standard  bred,  bigli-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbo  ,  N.  H. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  from  great  Egg  Producers,  $1 
to  $2.50  each.  B.  Everett  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Porrnn  Wyandotte  cockerels— $3.  Marly,  large.  Farm 
DallUll  m-own,  Pure  bred.  Burt'  Leghorns,  White 
Rocks,  $1.50— $2.  L.  A.  MAPES,  R.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


UIHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 
**  trap-nested  hens,  will  increase  egg  production. 
MID0LEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Monro.  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  WhiieWyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pulleis 

for  sale.  283-263-egg  stock,  imported  direct. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  -  Apalacbin,  N.  Y. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  paVi., luwySj 


PULLETS 


-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Young’s  strain. 
From  high-egg- 
record  stock.  $1-$1 .50  each.  Also  cockerels  and 
yearlings.  Baoba  Poultry  Farm, Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 


Barron  Cockerels 


-Leghorns  and  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  From  selected 


Barron  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  imported  Barron 
cockerels  with  pedigrees  from  248  to  272 — $2  each. 

C.  W.  TURNER,  -  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-260-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  Yearling  hens, 
pullets,  cocks  and  cockerels  in  lots  of  6  or  10  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Also  Austin's  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels.  S.  W.  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducks,  White  China  geese. 
™  Maude  M.  Perkins,  Ocean  View  Farm,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


nilf'VC — Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian 
U  IV O  Runner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 

A  id  ham  Poultry  Farm,R.  34,  Phoeuixville,  Pa. 


and  and  Water  Fowls 

laple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.2,  Athens,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  FALL  SALE— Reduced  prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks. 

Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas,  Guinea  pigs,  Hares  and 
Dogs.  Price  List  Free.  H.  A.  S0U0ER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


3000  PULLETS 

QUALITY  IN  EVERY  ONE 

Just  off  Free  Range.  Typey,  vigorous  birds — many  now  laying. 
Bred  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

TYWACAN A  FARMS  POULTRY  CO. 

POULTRY  CO.  Box  6g  E  A.  Wright,  Supt.,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  P^T^L00' 

.  ^ 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


E.  H.  Miller  &  Co.,  310  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  is  another  commission 
house  in  trouble.  They  have  failed  owing 
some  $12,000. 

Jacob  Herman,  butter  and  egg  dealer, 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  is  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties.  There  are  many  credit¬ 
ors  and  no  assets  of  consequence  have  so 
far  developed. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  on  September  23,  1915, 
against  E.  T.  DeGraff  and  the  DeGraff 
Poultry  Farm,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  direct¬ 
ing  the  postmaster  of  that  place  not  to 
deliver  mail  so  addressed,  nor  to  pay  pos¬ 
tal  money  orders  drawn  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  DeGraff  or  his  poultry  farm. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
business  methods  of  Mr.  DeGraff  in  this 
column  and  this  action  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  poultrymen  from 
the  annoyance  and  losses  which  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  been  complaining  about. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Rush 
Motor  College,  Inc.,  Rush  Building, 
North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III.?  I  wrote  them  in  answer  to 
their  advertisment  and  they  want  me  to 
send  $15  for  their  course  in  automobile 
engineering,  and  then  when  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  it,  say  they  will  give  me  the 
agency  for  the  Rush  car;  they  are  also 
to  send  me  a  car  free  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  providing  I  give  them  good  se¬ 
curity.  When  I  have  sold  live  cars  for 
them  this  one  they  send  is  to  be  my  own. 

Pennsylvania.  it.  E.  B. 

From  the  literature  this  appears  to  us 
as  an  alluring  scheme  to  sell  instructions 
for  operating  an  automobile.  The  price 
first  charged  is  $30.  but  in  this  case  they 
have  come  down  to  $15.  A  good  text 
book  on  the  subject,  giving  practically 
the  same  reformation,  can  be  had  for 
$1.50.  After  taking  the  course  they  prom¬ 
ise  to  appoint  you  an  agent  for  the  Rush 
automobile.  If  you  can  sell  automobiles, 
you  can  make  better  connections  with 
some  of  the  standard  manufacturers.  Wo 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  offer  be¬ 
cause  taking  a  correspondence  course, 
without  other  experience  or  training, 
would  not  make  anyone  competent  to 
take  an  agency,  or  even  operate  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  AVe  have  never  heard  of  the 
Rush  motor  car  and  cannot  find  any 
standing  for  the  so-called  college. 

Thanks  for  the  letter  of  the  6tli  you 
sent  me  in  regard  to  the  Wheatley 
Heights  Estates.  Your  advice  is  good 
and  direct  to  the  point.  You  may  send 
me  10  of  your  trial  subscription  en¬ 
velopes  and  I  will  try  to  place  them 
where  you  will  get  some  return.  You 
need  not  bother  about  any  premiums  or 
cash  returns  to  me,  as  I  am  not  doing  it 
for  this  purpose,  but  simply  to  support 
a  paper  that  tries  to  protect  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  C.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  requests  about  one  land 
scheme  and  another,  and  aim  to  give  the 
inquirer  in  every  case  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  property.  If  farmers 
could  personally  inspect  these  properties 
they  would  realize  that  blue  sky,  waste 
land  and  frequently  land  covered  with 
water  are  capitalized  in  an  effort  to  part 
him  from  his  money.  Promoters  can  tell 
just  as  big  stories  through  agents  or  on 
paper  about  worthless  land  as  they  can 
if  the  land  really  has  some  value.  It  is 
usually  the  worthless  sort  that  no  one 
knowing  anything  about  its  value  will 
buy  which  is  offered  to  people  at  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

I  enclose  form  letter  sent  to  me  and 
my  answer  mailed  to  promoters  of  this 
mining  scheme.  You  may  publish  the 
same  if  you  desire.  c. 

The  enclosed  circular  gives  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  detailed  statement  outlining 
the  prospects  of  the  Litchfield  Mining 
&  Milling  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  the  supposed  mine  is  lo¬ 
cated  is  Telluride,  Col.  Apparently  the 
circular  is  a  special  appeal  to  post¬ 
masters.  It  is  quite  the  style  of  get-rich- 
quick  promoters  nowadays  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence.  In  this  cir¬ 
cular  we  find  the  following  choice  bits  of 
confidence  dope :  “The  best  way  to  get 
a  chance  is  to  take  a  chance.”  “Sure 
things  are  poor  things.”  “The  making 
of  profit  almost  always  means  the  taking 
of  risks,”  etc.  The  best  case  the  pro¬ 
moters  make  out  for  the  proposition  to 
put  good  money  in  the  scheme  would  be  a 


pretty  gamble  and  we  doubt  if  postmas¬ 
ters  are  quite  so  gullible  as  to  put  their 
savings  into  any  such  enterprise. 

On  January  12,  1915,  I  sent  an  order 
to  White,  Van  Claim  A  Co.,  11.'!  Cham¬ 
bers  street,  for  four  iron  pot  mangers  at 
$1.50  each,  and  currycomb  and  brush, 
making  total  $0.29.  I  have  written  to 
them  repeatedly  concerning  this  order, 
and  called  on  them  personally  when  in 
the  city  in  April,  and  at  that  time  they 
said  they  would  write  the  factory  and 
look  it  up.  That  is  the  last  I  have  heard 
from  them,  although  I  have  written  to 
them  several  times  since,  requesting  them 
to  return  the  money.  I  enclose  check 
showing  that  they  collected  the  amount, 
('an  you  collect  this  for  us?  Anything 
you  can  do  will  be  much  appreciated. 

New  York.  f.  l.  y. 

AA'e  have  a  similar  complaint  to  above 
from  another  subscriber  who  sent  $9.82 
for  merchandise  on  April  30th  last, 
which  he  did  not  receive,  and  like  F.  L. 
Y.,  has  been  unable  to  get  any  response 
to  his  letters.  AVe  have  also  written  the 
firm  with  regard  to  the  two  complaints, 
and  our  letters  have  been  ignored  also. 
The  present  firm  of  White,  Ahin  Glahn  & 
Co.  is  a  reorganization  of  the  previous 
concern,  which  sold  what  was  supposed 
to  be  preferred  stock  and  guaranteed  7 
per  cent,  dividends.  Soon  afterwards 
the  concern  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
receiver,  and  those  who  were  induced  to 
invest  their  money  on  the  gilded  prom¬ 
ises  lost  all.  The  above  reports  indicate 


that  management  of  the  present  concern 
is  not  such  as  would  warrant  farmers 
entrusting  the  house  with  orders  or  cash 
remittances. 

As  a  subscriber  I  ask  your  assistance 
in  collecting  a  claim  against  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Produce  Company,  of  Raltimore, 
Md.  They  give  the  Munsey  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  as  reference.  August  3  and  10  we 
sent  small  shipments  of  chickens  on 
which  we  received  prompt  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  returns.  They  also  wrote  our  chick¬ 
ens  were  very  nice  and  they  could  handle 
more  to  advantage.  August  17  we  sent 
seven  coops,  on  which  the  bill  of  lading 
weight  was  450  pounds.  No  returns  at 
all  were  received  until  September  14,  al¬ 
though  we  wrote  them  three  or  four  times 
requesting  settlement  of  the  account 
Just  for  comparison  we  submit  state¬ 
ment  from  a  Washington  house  for  seven 
coops.  The  bill  of  lading  weight  on  these 
was  483  pounds.  Deducting  17  pounds 
each  for  the  tare  of  the  coops,  leaves  361 
pounds  net  weight  of  chickens.  Returns 
are  made  for  346  pounds,  which  leaves 
18  pounds  for  shrinkage,  which  is  less 
than  three  ounces  per  bird.  The  ship¬ 
ment  left  here  at  the  same  hour  the  one 
did  to  Merchants  Produce  Co.,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  in  the  morning  just 
as  the  Baltimore  shipment  did.  The 
AA’ashington  shipment  traveled  a  hotter 
night.  The  Merchants  Produce  Co.  re¬ 
turned  on  the  hens  a  fraction  over 
pounds  and  l1/*  pounds  on  the  chickens. 
The  AA'ashington  firm  returned  3*4  f°r 
hens  and  two  pounds  for  chickens.  It  is 
commission  men  of  this  class  who  help 
along  the  work  of  the  35-cent  dollar  to 
farmers.  AA’e  hope  you  can  do  something 
for  us  in  this  matter,  or  at  any  rate  set 
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wheels  to  rolling  that  will  prevent  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  others  in  the 
same  way.  a.  r.  t. 

Virginia. 

To  our  requests  for  investigation  and 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy  in  weight, 
and  why  acknowledgment  and  returns 
were  delayed  a  month,  the  company  write 
as  follows : 

“AA’e  paid  all  that  this  shipment 
brought  and  we  consider  that  we  got 
them  a  good  price  at  that  time  for  the 
kind  of  poultry  they  shipped  us.  AAre  do 
not  think  they  have  any  right  to  claim 
any  difference  on  this  shipment.  It  is 
true  the  sale  was  held  up,  owing  to  the 
manager  being  out  of  town  on  urgent 
business.  AA’e  make  prompt  returns  and 
always  get  top  market  prices  for  any¬ 
thing  that  is  sent  to  us,  and  we  would 
not  advise  you  to  advertise  this  in  your 
paper.” 

All  we  asked  was  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  and  a  fair  and  square  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  case.  The  shipper  verified 
his  weight  by  the  express  weight  at  his 
station,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  be  so  much  shrinkage 
over  one  night.  The  It.  N.-Y’.  is  only 
influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  its  subscribers,  and 
the  public  generally,  and  when  a  concern 
neglects  to  offer  some  good  explanation 
of  such  an  evident  discrepancy  in  weight, 
and  waits  a  month  to  make  report  of  the 
sale,  we  feel  shippers  generally  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  experience  of  this  shipper. 


Look  at  the  bushing  ‘’B’’  in  the  picture.  The  pin  is  keyed  into  the  steering 
knuckle  in  which  this  bushing  is  pressed.  There's  no  turning  of  the  nin  in  bushing 
“B.”  Then  why  have  a  bushing  at  all?  To  make  a  tight  fit  so  there’ll  be  no  pound 
from  the  constant  vibration.  Not  one  little  point  like  this  is  overlooked  in  'l  i  111- 
ken- Detroit  design. 

*  Note  the  bushings  in  the  cross-rod  yoke  (C  and  D).  Due  to  spread  of  yoke 
the  pressure  is  kept  low  and  when  wear  comes  here  it  must  come  on  hardened 
pin  and  bushings  that  are  replaceable  at  low  cost.  They,  too,  are  accurate  aud 
interchangeable. 

Axles  That  Never 
Wear  Out 


MOVING  parts  of  axles,  like  moving  parts  of 
anything,  will  wear  in  time.  There  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  but — 

In  the  Timken-Detroit  Front  Axle  the  moving 
parts — every  one  of  them — are  either  Timken  Roller 
Bearings  or  hardened  and  ground  steel  bushings  or 
pins. 

These  bearings,  bushings  and  pins  wear  very 
slowly.  Timken  Bearings  are  adjustable  to  take  up 
the  slight  wear  and  Timken-Detroit  Bushings  and 
Pins  are  easily  replaceable  when  worn  sufficiently. 
So  the  axle  may  truly  be  said  to  never  wear  out. 
Take  the  front  axle  spindle.  No  wear  comes  on 
it  because  nothing  moA'es  on  it.  Slight  wear  does 
come  on  the  cones,  cups  and  rollers  of  the  two 
bearings.  These  are  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  that  offer  greatest  resistance  to  wear  and 
are  adjustable  to  offset  the  effects  of  wear  when  it 
comes. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  steering  knuckle 
pin.  At  the  top,  to  sustain  the  great  weight,  is  a 
Timken  Bearing.  Below,  where  pressure  is  less 
but  where  there  is  some  motion,  there’s  a  hardened 
steel  bushing.  It  is  made  of  good  steel,  is  heat- 


treated,  hardened  and  ground  to  size  so  it  wears 
very  slowly. 

And  when  it  does  wear  it  can  be  replaced  easily, 
quickly  and  cheaply.  Because  Timken  Bushings 
are  accurate  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  they 
are  interchangeable.  A  new  one  will  fit  without 
any  tinkering. 

Of  course  Timken-Detroit  Axles  are  strong 
enough, and  to  spare,  for  the  loads  they  are  designed 
to  carry.  And  for  the  emergencies  of  motor-truck 
and  pleasure  car  service.  They  are  standing  up 
under  thousands  of  commercial  and  pleasure  cars 
made  by  the  leading  builders. 

When  every  other  part  of  those  cars  is  worn  out, 
new  pins,  new  bushings,  perhaps  a  new  bearing  here 
and  there  will  fit  them  for  another  lifetime  of  service 
under  another  car. 

A  72-page  booklet  No.  F-34  “The  Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles”  tells 
the  story  of  the  axle  in  an  interesting,  human  way.  A  32-page  booklet 
“The  Care  and  Character  of  Bearings”  gives  clear,  non- technical  infor¬ 
mation  of  great  value  to  the  car  owner.  These,  with  the  list  of  “The 
Companies  Timken  Keeps”  will  be  mailed  free  on  request  for  the  three 
booklets  to  either  Timken  Company.  Only  the  booklets  will  be  sent,  no 
letters,  no  salesman. 
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THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Oct.  15,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 


3%  3.5%  4% 

4.5% 

5% 

Oct.  .  . . 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  .  .  . 

..  1.80  1.95  2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Dec.  .  .  . 

..  1.80  1.95  2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Jan.  .  . . 

.  .  1 .70  1 .85  2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Feb.  .  .  . 

..  1.65  1.80  1.95 

2.10 

2  25 

March  . . 

..  1.60  1.75  1.90 

BUTTER. 

2.05 

2.20 

Prices 

are  one-half  to  one 

cent 

lower 

and  market  decidedly  weak. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb . 

29 

@ 

29*6 

Extra,  92  score  . 

28 

@ 

28*6 

Good  to  Ciioice  . 

,  24 

@ 

26 

Lower  Grades . 

21 

@ 

23 

State  Dairy,  best . 

27*t>@ 

28 

Common  to  Good . 

21 

@ 

25 

19 

@ 

22 

Packing  Stock . 

,  17 

@ 

21 

Process  . 

21 

@ 

24 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  28  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  29  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  28*6- 
Chicago  creamery.  24®27*<j. 

Kansas  City.  24@27. 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  dull  at  about  former  prices. 
Sales  above  15  cents  are  scarce,  most 
trading  in  high  grades  being  between  14 
and  15  cents.  The  up-State  factories  are 
running  longer  than  usual,  with  a  high 
quality  of  make. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials . 

....  15 

@ 

15>4 

Average  fancy  . 

.  14 

@ 

14->.i 

U  rider  grades . 

....  12 

@ 

13 

Daisies,  best, . 

....  15 

<& 

15*6 

Young  Americas . 

.  15*6@ 

15% 

Skims,  special . 

.  ..  11 

@ 

12 

Fair  to  good . 

.  7 

@ 

9 

PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Watertown,  N.  Y..  13'4@14*4 
Utica.  N.  Y„  13 *6@14. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y„  13*6@14  . 

EGGS 

The  range  of  values  is  extremely  wide 
— from  15  to  50  cents — the  latter  figure 
being  had  for  some  fancy  white.  Stor¬ 
age  eggs  are  working  out  to  some  extent, 
mainly  under  26  cents. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  48  @  50 

Medium  to  good .  35  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  best .  36  @  38 

Common  to  good .  24  @  34 

Storage,  best,  .  24  @  26 

Common . 19  @  22 


St.  Louis,  gathered.  19@21. 

Chicago,  23@24*4. 

Kansas  City;  20@23. 

Indianapolis,  lnd.,  21022. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Business  in  choice  fowls  and  chickens 


has  been  active  at  16  for  fowls  and  15 


for  chickens.  Under  grades  are  two  to 
three  cents  lower. 

Chickens,  lb .  13 *6@  15 

Fowls  .  13*6®  1-5*6 

Roosters . . .  lu  &  11 

Ducks .  15  O  19 

Geese .  13  @  15 


Chicago.  Chickens  13014 
Kansas  City.  13@15. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fresh  killed  chickens  suitable  for 
roasting  are  scarce,  many  being  very 
thin.  Frozen  chickens  are  nearly  gone, 
hut  there  are  still  ample,  supplies  of  tur¬ 
keys  and  fowls.  Spring  ducks  in  good 
demand. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  21  ®  22 

Common  to  good .  14  @  IS 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  ...  50  @  60 

Roasters  .  23  @  25 

Fowls .  14  @  18 

Spring  Ducks  .  17  @  17*6 

Squabs,  dor. .  125  @4  00 


WOOL. 

Business  has  been  decidedly  dull. 
Some  recent  sales  at  Boston  have  been : 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  26  to  27;  half  blood,  .”>1  to  33; 
three-eighths  blood,  36  to  3614  >  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing  33  to 
34;  three-eighths  blood  36  to  37. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  and  other  beef  stock  selling 
very  slowly.  Calves  and  lambs  lower. 
Sheep  scarce  and  higher. 


Native  Steers .  6  00  @9  00 

Bulls .  4  75  @  5  75 

Cows .  3  00  @  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @12  50 

Culls .  7  00  @  8  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00  @  5  50 

Lambs  .  7  00  @  0  35 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  60  ' 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  00  @  8  25 

Medium  .  5  00  @  6  00 

Pea  .  5  85  @  5  95 

Red  Kidney .  .  _  6  80  @6  90 

Lima,  California .  5  10  @5  20 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  receipts  large  and  going  more 
slowly  than  last  week,  .$4  being  about 
the  top  for  fancy  grades.  Pears  dull  ex¬ 
cept  on  fancy  Bose  and  Seckcl.  Peaches 
selling  slowly.  Grapes  in  better  demand, 
though  at  unchanged  prices. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

N.  W.  Greening,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  25 

Alexander,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  25 

Gravenstein .  2  00  @4  00 

Blush  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Wealthy .  2  00  @  4  00 

Fall  Pippin .  2  00  @3  50 

Twenty-ounce  .  2  I'O  ®  3  25 

McIntosh .  2  60  ®  160 

Jonathan  . .  3  00  @4  50 

Greening  .  2  UU  @  3  50 

Baldwin .  2  00  @  3  00 

King .  2  011  @4  00 

Culls,  bbl .  1  00  @1  25 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  3  00  @5  50 

Grapes.  181b  case  .  40  @  75 

41b.  bkt .  8  @  10 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  20  @  35 

*6  bu.  bkt .  40  @  60 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 2  50  @4  75 

Seckcl,  bbl .  5  00  @  8  00 

Bose .  2  50  @4  50 

A  njou  .  2  0»  @  3  50 

Sheldon .  3  00  @  4  00 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt .  30  @  50 

State,  24  qt.  carrier  .  6)  @  1  00 

State,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  75 

Muskmeions,  bu  .  75  @  1  50 

Chicago.  Apples,  bbl.,  2  00@3  25. 

St.  Louis,  1  5U«t3  00 


Pittsburg,  2  00©4  60. 
Cincinnati,  2  00@3  50. 
Buffalo.  2  l>0©4  00. 
Boston,  2  UU@5  00. 


VEGETABLES. 

Early  in  the  week  there  were  sales  of 
Long  Island  potatoes  up  to  $3,  but  sup¬ 
plies  increased  later,  with  a  shilling  de¬ 
cline.  Onion  market  somewhat  improved 
with  less  poor  stuff  on  hand.  A  ship¬ 
ment  of  California  yellow  onions  brought 
.$2  per  100  pounds.  Cabbage  in  heavy 
surplus  from  New  York  State,  nearly  100 
cars  being  received  in  one  yard  in  three 
days.  Some  Danish  has  brought  $0  per 
ton,  but  most  sales  have  been  below 
$8.50,  with  common  down  to  $4.  String 
beans  in  large  supply  from  the  Virginia 
section,  the  Old  Dominion  bringing  up¬ 
wards  of  20,000  bushels  this  week.  Caul¬ 
iflower  lower  except  for  choicest. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  75  @2  87 

Jersey  .  I  ‘-U  @  2  39 

Maine .  2  59  @  2  75 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  59  @  75 

Southern,  bbl .  1  50  @  1  75 

Beets,  bbl .  1  09  @  1  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8  @  13 

Carrots,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Cabbage,  ton .  3  60  @  9  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  16  @  50 

3-doz.  crate .  25  @  1  00 

Onions.  State..  1 00  lb.  bag  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  75  @  2  00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ®  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  100  @8  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  25  @  1  25 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  30  @  60 

Celery,  doz . 25  @  40 

Okra,  *6  bu .  75  M  1  01) 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  ©  1  26 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1  7,0  @  5  00 

8quash.  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  50  @  1  26 

Egg  Plants  bbl .  7,0  @  1  25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  bu.  box .  7,0  @  1  00 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl..  1  50@1  80. 

Cincinnati,  1  25@1  75. 

Pittsburg.  1  30© i  90. 

Denver,  1  0U<®1  10. 

Indianapolis,  1  26@I  50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

As  for  several  weeks  past  the  market 
is  overloaded  with  low  grade  and  dam¬ 
aged  hay.  Unscrupulous  dealers  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunity  to  return 
the  shippers  less  than  the  hay  is  worth 
because  of  alleged  damaged  conditions. 
The  shipper  is  practically  helpless  in 
such  a  case,  and  bay  runs  into  money  so 
rapidly  that  the  importance  of  dealing 
only  with  high  grade  concerns  is  evident. 
They  may  not  sell  the  hay  any  higher 
than  some  small  dealers  with  practically 


no  capital,  but  they  will  pay  their  bills 
and  not  condemn  hay  unjustly.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  refer  shippers  to  old  concerns 
with  large  capital  and  reputable  standing 
who  will  make  an  honest  return  for  bay 
and  straw  sent  them,  but  we  cannot 
guarantee  the  price  it  will  sell  for. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @24  00 

No.  2 . 20  50  @2150 

No.  3  . 17  00  @19  90 

Clover  mixed . 16  09  @18  00 

No  grade  .  7  00  @13  00 

Straw,  live . 13  00  @14  00 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  cor  lots . 25  7,0  @27  00 

Middlings . 30  00  @34  00 

Red  Dog  . 34  00  @36  00 

Cornmeal . 33  OU  @34  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  prices  have  been  both  up  and 
down  during  the  week,  closing  generally 
lower  than  last  reported.  Heavy  fly  dam¬ 
age  is  reported  to  the  new  seeding  in 
Kansas,  and  the  new  complications  in 
the  Balkans  will  apparently  make  France 
draw  larger  supplies  of  wheat  from  this 
country,  as  the  Roumanian  supply  will 
be  cut  oil'.  Corn  is  a  trifle  higher  ow¬ 
ing  to  frost  damage  reports.  Oats  meet¬ 
ing  large  export  demand. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring,  new. .  1  20  @ 


No.  2.  Rep,  new  .  1  26  @ 

Oorn.as  to  quality,  bush .  75  @  76 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  90  @6  10 

Cats,  as  to  weight,  bush . .  40  @  42 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00  @  1  07 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  <>f  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  55  @  60 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  34  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  ..  28  @  30 

Broi lers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  33 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  or  lamb .  18  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  . 18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  bead .  3  @  5 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  2  @  5 

Sweet  corn,  doz .  15  @  20 

Cabbage,  head  .  7,  @  7 

Muskmeions.  each .  5  @  io 

Potatoes,  peck  .  40  @  7,0 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  13  : 

Butter,  lbs .  3.013,680 

Eggs,  doz .  1,696.800 

Cotton,  bales .  56.145 

Apples,  bbls .  97,937 

Potatoes,  bbls .  50,752 

Onions,  lbs .  2.038.100 

Oats,  bush .  647.900 

Rye  bush . 80.000 

Wheat,  bush .  2.760.780 

Hay.  tons . 6.780 

Straw,  tons .  105 


“Uncle  Sr,  how  much  does  it  cost  you 
to  support  your  muleV”  “Oh,  about  $65.” 
“$65!”  “Yes;  about  $15  for  feed  and  $50 
for  accident  insurance  for  myself.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


AUTOMOBILE  FOR  SALE 

Six  cylinder  automobile  made  by  the  Chev¬ 
rolet  Motor  Co.  New  in  August,  1913.  Car  is 
in  good  order.  Cost  new  .$1,320.  Will  sell  for 
$450  cash.  Has  electric  light  and'  electric 
starter.  Any  reasonable  donmnlstrntion  given, 
CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

"POP  CORN,”  extra  nice,  sorted,  onlv  $1  per 
bushel.  G.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


EAST  NEW  MARKET,  MIL— Producer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  any  quantity  gold  skin  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  F.  E.  LENNIS. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  In  sixty- 
pound  cans:  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— A  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine,  all  In  good  shape,  with  magneto.  Price 
$150.  If  interested  write  for  particulars.  J.  R. 
BROWN,  Watermill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rosenthal  Corn  Husker  in  first- 
class  condition;  price  $60.  G.  E.  SMITH, 
Castile,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  2*4  K.  W.  10  volt  generator 
with  sliding  rails,  rheostat  and  pulley,  good 
as  new,  $9o;  one  6*4  foot  water  wheel  including 
shafting,  pulleys  and  boxing,  used  3  mo.,  $65; 
first  cheek  for  either  takes;  reason  moving. 
C.  M.  SWEITZER,  Cherrytree,  Pa. 


WANTED — Partner  in  fully  equipped  farm 
(118  acres)  fine  potato  land,  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. :  $2,500  required.  Address  BOX 
279,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  Englishman,  one  child,  with  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  in  England  and  this  country; 
good  references.  HY  APPLEBY,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  by  married 
man,  age  30,  thoroughly  experienced  In  tl.e 
handling  of  all  cattle,  dairying,  etc.,  first-class 
references.  H.  J.  BOREMAN.  205th  St.  and 
Williamsbridge  Rd.,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  let  a  120-acre  potato  farm  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  Address  ROX  278, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 


A  BARGAIN  for  either  Sportsman  or  Live  Stock 
or  Fruit  Grower;  a  two  hundred  eighty-eight- 
acrc  farm,  located  on  Neversink  River,  at  Hall’s 
mill,  Sullivan  County,  New  York;  can  be  divided 
into  two  plots  of  221  and  67  acres  of  orchards, 
cleared  land  and  timber,  a  9-room  house  and 
barn  on  each  plot,  one  house  is  furnished,  gar¬ 
den  and  small  fruits;  spring  water  is  piped 
along  side  both  houses;  fine  trout  fishing  and 
hunting  on  property.  Pheasant,  squirrel  and 
rabbits;  deer  in  vicinity.  Fine  location  for  club 
or  hotel;  located  on  main  road  between  Clay- 
ville,  Liberty  and  Ellenville.  Telephone  wire 
passes  house.  Mail  delivered  to  door.  Price 
$35  an  acre.  Communicate  with  JENKINS  & 
MARSHALL,  Lorraine  Ave.,  Upper  Moutelair, 
N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  soveral  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  ojien  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
namo  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  roach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only,  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 


WANTED — January  first,  position  as  farm  supor- 
intend'ent  or  manager,  competent  American, 
37.  married,  two  children.  Strictly  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  life  experience  In  all  branches  farming. 
Export  In  care  of  stock.  Experienced  in  uise  of 
all  farm  machinery,  including  gasoline  engines. 
Best  references.  Address  X  Y  Z,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Partner  with  $800  to  take  half  in¬ 
terest  in  N.  H.  farm.  BOX  271,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  market  poul- 
tryman  on  established  plant  or  build  plant  on 
salary:  former  employers  my  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  I'OULTRYMAN,  Box  249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm;  three  in  fam¬ 
ily:  good  home.  WARREN  RUSH,  It.  D.  1, 
Wlnsted,  Ct. 


MAN,  single,  experienced,  wants  farm  work; 

central  New  York;  year  contract;  pay  own 
fare.  RELIABLE,  care  Valentine  Dlttmeier, 
Manorville,  Long  Island. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  November  1st 
or  before,  in  a  herd  of  Guernseys,  some  of 
them  doing  Advanced  Register  work ;  must  be 
good  dry  handed  milker,  strictly  temperate, 
willing  and  obliging;  $35  per  month-  with  hoard 
and  room.  W.  A.  MORSE,  Bernard'-sville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farmer  to  take  place  of  man  who 
worked  ten  years;  also  foreman  gardener.  J. 
IIENRY  ItlNES,  Portland,  Maine. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  a  large 
poultry  farm,  years  of  experience,  best  of 
training  from  New  York  State  College,  best  of 
reference,  single,  good'  habits.  BOX  272,  earn 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced  herds¬ 
man,  good  buttermaker,  feeding  for  A.  R.  O. 
testing,  best  of  references,  married,  with  two 
small  children;  state  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
BOX  273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  general  farm  manager 
or  on  gentleman’s  place,  understand  cows, 
etc.;  also  gas  engines;  always  been  farmer; 
married;  two  young  children;  held  present  po¬ 
sition  six  years;  open  for  a  position.  BOX  593 
Easthampton,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Truck  grower,  accustomed  big  jobs, 
position  by  Doc.  1st.  Hustler.  BOX  270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position,  single,  age  27, 
American,  with  eight  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  hacked  with  four  years  of  college 
work.  Clean,  neat  and  up-to-date  in  all 
methods.  No  use  for  liquor  or  tobacco.  Best 
of  references.  JAMES  TOWNSEND,  Westport, 
Conn. 


WANTED — -Tenant  to  work  farm  150  acres  on 
shares,  Scncca  County,  N.  Y.  Must  be  sober, 
honest,  itufufetrious;  references  necessary.  Land 
and  buildings  in  excellent  condition;  April  first. 
Address  OWNER,  Box  274,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — -Herdsman  or  foreman, 
American,  single,  experienced1  in  all  lines  of 
farming,  A.  R.  O.  work,  cow  and  calf  feed; 
good  butter  maker.  Address  STEADY,  Ilox  276, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


POULTItYMAN — Competent  to  handle  any  good 
commercial  poultry  proposition,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  familiar  with  large-scale  work;  ducks, 
egg-farming,  broilers,  capons,  etc.;  good  man¬ 
ager  and  can  get  results.  Address  ROX  277, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster  on  estate  cr 
commercial  place,  by  single  man;  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  CHAS.  SIEMER,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


AMERICAN — Single,  wants  position  on  farm  as 
temster.  experienced,  reliable,  and  of  good 
habits.  R.  W.  DAVIES,  New  Preston,  Conn. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  working  foreman  on 
farm  as  private,  life  experience,  thoroughly 
understands  his  business  as  manager,  care  of 
live  stock,  laying  out  and  making  hot  beds, 
cold  frames,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers:  best  personal  references;  state  particulars. 
TIIOS.  WHITE,  8  Mechanics  Ave.,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE,  (64x40),  mushroom  cellar  (80x 
36 ) ,  to  lease  on  share  basis:  also  a  chance  In 
shrubbery,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetable  garden  and 
chickens.  T.  BAILEY,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  II.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — About  thirty  acres,  part 
woodland,  with  or  without  buildings;  state 
price  and  full  particulars.  E.  WONDERLY, 
Queens,  N.  Y. 


FARM  POSITION — -Practical  experience  wanted 
by  young  man  21,  unmarried,  in  fruit  and 
general  farming;  wages  no  object  for  right 
place.  “R..”  care  Russell  Press,  24  Stone  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  with  barn  or  henhouse, 
on  macadamized  road,  near  station;  Hudson, 
Essex,  Union  Counties,  N.  J.;  full  particulars. 
SCHOOL,  901  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  139 
acres  good'  productive  soil,  adapted  to  hay, 
grain,  potatoes,  etc.;  also  a  good  dairy  farm, 
good  buildings,  well  watered,  good  neighbors, 
telephone,  mail  delivered,  1*4  miles  to  railroad 
and  milk  station.  Price,  $4,100.  GEO.  MAT- 
TESON,  Rathbone,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  TRADE  50  acres,  near  Round  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  apples 
and  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 
plant.  T.  W.  AYRES  (owner),  Fort  Payne, 
Ala. 


CALIFORNIA — 40  acres  of  choice  land  for  sale 
at  Corning  (Maywood  Colonies).  Price, 
$2,200.  HARRY  H.  MOORE,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  rent,  $100  per  year;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  one  hour  out;  enclose 
stamp.  ROX  275,  cure  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE— 80-acre  farm,  corner  property, 
lake,  10,000  load  muck,  fruit,  good  buildings, 
reasonable.  BOX  24,  Yaphauk,  Long  Island. 


The  Acknowledged  Automobile 

Sensation  of  1916 

The  Lowest  Cost  Real  Automobile 


4-cylinder  Unit  Power  Plant  with 
enclosed  fly-wheel  and  clutch. 


Demountable  Rims  are  regular 
equipment  of  the  1916  Maxwell- 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
in  every  City,  Town  and  Hamlet,  automobilists  are  lauding  the 
1916  Maxwell's  power, — the  1916  Maxwell’s  beauty, — the  1916 
Maxwell’s  luxury, — the  1916  Maxwell’s  complete  and  detailed 
equipment. 

Everywhere,  men  who  know  motor  cars,  are  marveling  that  $655 
now  buys  a  beautiful,  powerful,  stream-line,  real,  complete,  full 
five-passenger  car,  with  electric  starter, — electric  lights, — high- 
tension  magneto, — demountable  rims, — “one-man”  mohair  top, 
and  every  other  feature  and  modern  refinement  known  to  the 
automobile  industry. 

The  Car  of  Lowest  “After-Cost” 

Owners  of  the  new  Maxwell  know  that  the  first  inspection,  and  the 
first  ride,  do  not  disclose  the  real  worth  of  the  “1916  Wonder  Car.” 
That  only  becomes  apparent  after  week-in,  and  week-out,  year- 
round  use.  Then  it  is  found  that  the  Maxwell  gives  matchless  auto¬ 
mobile  service  and  lowers  all  economy  records  for : 

1st — Miles  per  set  of  tires. 

2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

3rd — Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil. 

4th — Lowest  year-in-and-year-out  repair  bills. 


Speedoftfifter,  fuse  box,  ignition, 
light*,  battery  regulator,  all  mounted 
flu»h  on  instrument  board. 


Note  the  compact  arrangement 
of  spare  tire  carrier,  tail  light  and 
license  bracket. 


Ijront  view  showing  the  handsofflo 
lines  of  the  new  radiator  and  hood. 


1916  Maxwell  High-Priced  Car  F eatures,  all  included 

for  $655 

Electric  Horn 


Electric  Starter  and 
Electric  Lights 
Demountable  Rims 
High-tension  Magneto 
“One-man”MohairTop 
New  Stream-line  De¬ 
sign 

Wider  Front  and  Rear 
Seats 

Every  feature  and 


D  o  able  Ventilating 
Windshield  (clear  vis¬ 
ion  and  rain-proof) 

Aluminum  Transmis¬ 
sion  Housing 

Robe  Rail  with  back 
of  front  seat  leather 
covered 

every  refinement 
PRICE  F.  O.  B. 


Handsome  Rounded 
Radiator  and  Hood 

Linoleum  covered 
running-boards  and 
floor-boards 

Automatic  Tell-tale 
Oil  Gauge 

Heat-treated,  Tested 
Steel  throughout 

of  cars  that  sell 
DETROIT 


Easy  Ridingand  Mar¬ 
velous  Flexibility 

Unusual  power  on 
bills  and  in  sand 

Ability  to  bold  the 
road  at  high  speed 

Improved  Instrument 
Board  with  all  in¬ 
struments  set  flush 

at  twice  its  price 


Perfect-fitting, "one-man”  mohair 
I  top;  quick  adjustable  storm  curtain*, 
rolled  up  inside  Of  top. 


Built  complete  by 
the  three  gigantic 
Maxwell  factories  at 
Detroit,  Dayton,  and 
Newcastle. 
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Building  Up  an  Ohio  Farm. 

Great  Help  from  Sweet  Clover. 

I’akt  I. 

A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. — I  have  been  asked  to 
write  concerning  my  experiences  in  building  up 
poor  soil.  It  is  not  a  subject  over  which  I  enthuse 
very  easily,  because  my  experiences  along  this  line 
have  been  in  some  cases  mighty  disappointing,  in 
some  cases  rather  expensive,  but  since  the  discus¬ 
sion  may  lead  to  better  things  with  some  other  man, 

I  have  agreed  to  write 
along  this  line.  In  the 
Fall  of  Ihll  one  day  I 
walked  over  a  240-acre 
farm  which  was  being 
offered  for  sale.  The 
ground  lay  well,  was 
not  rough,  neither  was 
it  so  flat  as  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  drain.  It  was 
largely,  or  principally, 
composed  of  red  clay, 
which  has  great  vital¬ 
ity  and  is  really  diffi¬ 
cult  to  impoverish  ab¬ 
solutely.  The  crops 
were  miserable.  T  h  e 
corn  shocks  looked  al¬ 
most  like  sheaves  of 
wheat.  There  was  very 
little  clover  visible  any¬ 
where,  and  the  place 
plainly  showed  very 
great  abuse.  It  was  Of¬ 
fered  for  sale  at  $65 
per  acre.  There  was  a 
v  e  r  y  decent  dwelling 
house,  the  other  build¬ 
ings  amounting  to  al¬ 
most  nothing  at  all.  I 
had  had  a  little  exper¬ 
ience  in  building  up 
poor  soil  under  some¬ 
what  different  condi¬ 
tions  from  this  and  the 
p  rice  asked  for  the 
place  looked  reasonable 
to  me,  consequently  I 
purchased  it.  I  was 
m  u  c  li  interested  in 
growing  for  seed  vari¬ 
ous  legume  crops,  many 
of  which  I  knew  would 
thrive  on  poor  soil.  I 
will  say  right  away  that 
iii  the  first  place  this 
farm  had  been  more 
shamefully  abused  than 
I  had  any  idea  of.  It 
w  a  s  decidedly  poorer 
than  I  surmised  and 
when  I  came  to  under¬ 
take  building  it  up,  I 
found  much  greater  ex¬ 
pense,  many  more  disappointments,  and  conditions 
in  general  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  be. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS.— This  farm  was  on  lime¬ 
stone  ground  and  I  tested  it  with  litmus  paper, 
which  showed  no  apparent  acidity.  However,  I 
think  that  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again.  I  would  ap¬ 
ply  ground  limestone  to  the  entire  place;  would  do 
so  quite  liberally,  not  because  I  think  the  ground 
was  sour,  but  because  its  humus  had  been  absolute¬ 


ly  exhausted.  It  was  therefore  inclined  to  be  wet 
in  the  Spring  and  baking  like  the  road  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time;  rather  difficult  to  work  when  fitting,  and 
the  limestone  would  partly  correct  this.  The  acid 
test  showed  a  reasonably  good  amount  of  lime  in 
the  subsoil,  and  only  a  moderate  amount  in  the 
surface  soil.  Finally  I  think  that  the  application 
of  this  limestone  would  have  corrected  another  bad 
condition  on  which  I  wish  to  comment  at  some 
length. 

BACTERIA. — Scientists  have  told  us  for  years 


teria,  and  that  it  required  three  years’  time  on  most 
fields,  four  years’  time  on  others,  in  which  to  make 
conditions  enough  better  so  that  the  injurious  bac¬ 
teria  would  be  reduced  in  numbers  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  ones  would  predominate. 

LEGUME  CROPS. — Before  I  bought  the  farm  al¬ 
most  no  legume  crops  at  all  were  being  grown.  This 
serious  error  seems  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  con¬ 
dition  which  I  believe  existed,  that  of  changing  the 
soil  bacteria  from  the  useful  nitrogen-forming  sorts 
to  the  injurious  ones.  No  fertilizers,  manure,  or 

anything  else  were  be- 


Fall  Plowing  on  a  Dupage  County,  Ill.,  Farm.  Fig.  473. 

that  the  soil  is  a  living  thing;  that  a  well  cared  for 
soil  was  simply  teeming  with  beneficial  bacteria, 
those  which  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  give  it 
to  the  plants  and  the  soil.  Under  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  they  tell  us  that  injurious  bacteria 
thrive  greatly.  These  injurious  bacteria  love  soggy, 
cold,  impoverished,  sour  soils,  those  which  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  humus  as  well  as  in  Soil  fertility.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  in  handling  this  farm  that  when  I 
bought  it  it  was  simply  teeming  with  injurious  bac- 


ing  applied;  no  tile 
drains  were  being  laid, 
the  farm  was  cash  rent¬ 
ed,  both  owner  and  ten¬ 
ant  doing  their  level 
best  to  get  everything 
possible  out  of  the 
place.  Nothing  was  be¬ 
ing  put  back  on.  If  I 
am  right  in  my  theory, 
this  had  produced  a 
condition  where  the  in¬ 
jurious  bacteria  were 
predominating,  and  this 
condition  lost  me  more 
money  on  the  deal  than 
any  other  one  thing. 
Since  I  bought  the  place 
I  have  grown  legume 
crops  in  much  greater 
proportions  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Today  the 
entire  farm  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  35 
a  c  r  p;s  of  pasture,  is 
seeded  to  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover,  both  of 
which  are  doing  reason¬ 
ably  well.  I  will  first 
describe  briefly  the 
plants  which  I  have 
used  and  later  will  tell 
something  of  what  I 
did  to  individual  fields. 

SOY  BEANS.— I  had 
grown  this  crop  for 
some  years  before  pur¬ 
chasing  this  farm,  and 
was  familiar  with  its 
ability  to  thrive  on  poor 
ground.  The  entire 
farm  had  to  be  plowed 
up,  as  there  was  no  de¬ 
cent  meadow  anywhere 
on  it,  therefore,  I  put 
about  a  hundred  acres 
of  it,  picking  some  of 
the  poorest  ground,  into 
Soy  beans.  That  year 
my  tenant  prepared  a 
reasonably  good  seed 
.  bed,  and  we  had  fairly 

good  rainfall  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  crop  throve  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  We  had  about  six  different  varieties.  Some 
did  much  better  than  others,  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  entire  crop  was  very  satisfactory,  producing  IS 
or  20  bushels  per  acre.  We  inoculated  them,  but 
applied  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind.  I  am  satisfied 
now  that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  apply  some  fertil¬ 
izer,  but  I  did  not  know  as  much  then  as  I  do  now. 
I  had  not,  at  that  time,  worked  out  definite  figures 
to  ascertain  whether  Soy  beans,  where  the  entire 
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crop  is  removed,  add  to  the  soil’s  fertility  or  impov¬ 
erishes  it.  In  fact,  I  did  not  work  this  out  until  a 
year  or  so  after  this  had  all  happened.  Being  legume 
crops,  I  guessed  that  they  would  leave  the  ground  a 
little  richer  than  they  found  it,  especially  when  they 
were  inoculated  as  these  were.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  very  many  farmers  have  made  with  different 
legume  crops.  They  grow  clover,  Soy  beans,  etc., 
removing  everything  except  the  roots,  plow  the  field 
up  again  and  expect  it  to  produce  much  more  heavi¬ 
ly  than  it  did  before  growing  this  crop. 

FIGURING  SOIL  DRAFT. — I  now  figure  that  the 
soil  draft  from  growing  Soy  beans  when  inoculated, 
cut  for  grain  and  the  entire  tops  removed,  figures 
about  as  follows:  “Estimated  yield  per  acre,  1200 
pounds  grain;  nitrogen  soil  draft,  25.8  pounds;  value 
nitrogen  soil  draft,  $5.67.”  When  this  crop  is 
plowed  under,  I  figure  the  effect  to  be  as  follows: 
“Estimated  yield  per  acre,  weight  of  entire  plants 
including  roots,  5,250  pounds.  Pounds  nitrogen 
gathered  from  air  per  acre,  83.4.  Value  nitrogen 
gathered  from  air,  $1S,34.”  You  will  thus  see  that 
if  my  figures  are  at  all  right  I  was  taking  out  about 
$5.67  worth  of  nitrogen  in  removing  the  entire  crop 
the  first  year,  whereas  in  justice  to  the  plant,  if  the 
whole  thing  had  been  plowed  under,  I  would  have  had 
$18.34  worth  of  nitrogen  turned  under  into  the  soil. 

SOY  BEANS  AGAIN. — The  second  year  we  made 
a  second  mistake,  that  of  sowing  the  entire  hundred 
acres,  which  had  grown  the  beans  the  first  year, 
back  to  Soy  beans  again.  That  year  things  went 
wrong  in  other  ways.  My  tenant  did  not  prepare  a 
very  good  seed  bed,  and  did  not  cultivate  at  all  well 
either.  It  was  a  dry  season,  and  this  together  with 
the  poor  seed  bed  and  the  poor  cultivation  helped  to 
make  a  very  unsatisfactory  yield.  I  was  no  doubt 
also  receiving  an  injurious  effect  from  having  taken 
out  some  soil  fertility  with  this  crop  the  previous 
year.  In  justice  to  the  Soy  bean  plant  as  a  soil 
restorer,  I  must  continue  a  little  farther  In  the 
Fall  of  1912,  we  had  some  ricks  of  these  beans  to 
spoil,  owing  to  the  worst  weather  conditions  for  the 
season  of  the  year  that  1  have  ever  seen  here.  Since 
that  time,  around  these  ricks  vegetation  has  cer¬ 
tainly  shown  a  great  deal  of  thrift.  Gradually  I 
am  getting  the  entire  field  to  be  uniform,  but  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  first  year,  the  superior  growth 
from  the  spoiled  beans  was  very  noticeable. 

WHEAT  AFTER  BEANS.— In  1913  I  tried  sowing 
wheat  after  Soy  beans,  using  ;>  one-horse  wheat  drill 
between  the  rows.  The  result  of  this  was  quite 
satisfactory.  I  was  unable  to  get  quite  enough 
wheat  on  the  ground,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
beaus  being  a  little  bit  too  wide,  so  that  my  stand 
looked  a  little  uneven  and  thin,  but  Soy  beans  leave 
the  ground  wonderfully  mellow,  and  the  wheat 
throughout  the  entire  season  throve  on  the  bean 
ground  about  a  half  better  than  it  did  on  a  stubble 
field  right  to  the  side  of  it.  It  made  a  larger  growth, 
showed  a  better  color,  and  stooled  out  very  much 
better.  I  now  think  that  wheat  should,  in  most 
cases,  be  the  crop  to  follow  the  Soy  beans,  and  I 
would  fertilize  both  crops,  especially  with  phos¬ 
phorus.  I  have  not  as  yet  plowed  any  crop  of  Soy 
beans  under,  but  I  have  fed  them  and  returned  the 
manure  to  the  soil.  The  benefit  from  the  latter 
method  has  been  very  satisfactory  indeed ;  as  much 
as  I  could  very  well  ask  for.  If,  however,  I  were 
in  much  of  a  hurry  to  restore  my  soil’s  fertility,  I 
would  plow  the  entire  crop  under  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  returning  the  manure.  I  think  the  returns 
would  be  greater  and  quicker.  Most  of  us,  however, 
hate  to  plow  under  a  really'  valuable  crop,  but  like 
to  feed  it  and  return  the  manure.  There  is  not  the 
least  question,  that  Soy  beans  will  do  remarkably 
well  on  even  very  poor  soil.  Do  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  sowing  them  on  a  poorly  prepared  seed  bed, 
and  do  not  fail  to  cultivate  them,  especially  on 
ground  that  is  inclined  to  become  hard  and  bake 
during  the  Summer  time.  ciias  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 


Raising  the  Guinea  Fowl. 

Part  II. 

CARE  OF  YOUNG.— The  hatching  of  the  little 
keets  is  most  successfully  carried  on  in  the  early 
Summer,  though  I  have  had  success  with  them 
hatched  as  late  as  the  first  of  September.  At  this 
late  date  they  need  considerable  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  liable  not  to  full  feather  by  the 
time  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  advantage  at  this 
late  date  is  in  having  young  birds  to  market  late  in 
Winter.  The  little  birds  should  be  fed  very  soon 
after  hatching,  and  my  best  success  has  perhaps 
been  with  bird  seed  and  finely  minced  hard-boiled 
egg  and  raw  onion.  Water  should  be  before  them, 
but  not  so  they  can  possibly  get  in  all  over,  as  damp¬ 
ness  spells  death  to  them  when  little.  They  must 
have  food  frequently,  as  their  crops  are  very  small ; 
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in  fact  a  fast  of  three  or  four  hours  will  also  prove 
fatal.  When  they  are  five  to  seven  days  old  a  little 
green  food  is  given — preferably  lettuce.  I  have  not 
made  a  practice  of  feeding  mashes,  though  dry  bread 
slightly  soaked  brings  good  results.  In  fact  as  near 
as  possible  I  have  tried  to  feed  them  as  Nature 
feeds  her  wild.  This  of  course  means  more  animal 
food  than  other  poultry  receive,  for  the  natural 
food  would  consist  of  large  quantities  of  insects. 
As  they  grow  older  fine  ground  or  cracked  grains  are 
fed,  and  when  allowed  full  liberty  they  receive  or¬ 
dinary  ration  of  the  common  fowl.  If  confined  this 
ration  must  contain  more  animal  food  than  for  the 
Common  fowl.  If  allowed  to  roam  the  adult  will  find 
the  bulk  of  their  food ;  and  further  exterminate  in¬ 
numerable  insects  and  pests.  They  do  not  scratch 
as  a  rule,  but  are  quite  fond  of  “garden  sass,”  es¬ 
pecially  ripe  red  strawberries.  This  is  not  a  trait 
confined  to  them  alone,  you  know,  and  what  thgy 
destroy  in  this  manner  they  make  up  in  the  insects 
they  eat.  There  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  them 
but  they  are  susceptible  to  many  of  the  poultry 
diseases,  especially  lung  trouble  it  closely  confined 
in  the  Winter;  otherwise  they  are  extremely  hardy 
and  long-lived. 

MARKETING  EGGS  AND  BIRDS.— The  eggs  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  hen’s  eggs,  the  former  weigh¬ 
ing  about  3.4  ounces  each  while  the  latter  about  two 
ounces  each.  There  is  as  yet  no  special  demand  for 
them  in  the  general  market,  but  I  find  a  private  de¬ 
mand  can  readily  be  secured,  and  in  time  as  they 
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become  appreciated  in  general  market  the  price  wili 
rise.  For  home  use  I  consider  them  superior  to 
hen’s  eggs  for  making  cakes  and  custards  There 
is  a  delicate  richness  of  flavor  noticeable  when 
boiled,  and  many  fine  hotels  place  them  on  the 
menu  as  plovers’  eggs,  as  they  place  the  fowl  as 
partridge  or  pheasant.  The  birds  when  young, 
weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  to  the  pair,  which 
they  reach  when  about  three  months  old,  are  very 
tender,  and  find  a  ready  market,  as  their  flavor  re¬ 
sembles  game,  quail  or  partridge.  At  this  weight 
they  bring  anywhere  from  75  cents,  to  $3,  according 
to  the  market.  I  find  more  demand  when  they  weigh 
about  four  pounds  to  the  pair,  and  usually  sell  to 
private  trade  and  get  as  high  as  $3.50.  As  they 
mature  they  become  tougher  and  perhaps  stronger 
in  flavor.  At  maturity  they  should  weigh  about 
four  pounds.  I  find  this  weight  more  in  the  cross¬ 
breds  than  purebreds,  and  I  also  find  the  ci’oss  pro¬ 
duces  a  nicer  gamer-looking  bird  than  either 
straight-bred;  it  satisfies  my  trade  better.  The 
flesh  in  either  case  is  far  darker  than  chicken  and 
has  shorter  fibers,  and  the  breasts  are  extremely 
meaty.  One  new  customer  questioned  me  as  to  the 
freshness  of  a  bird  because  of  the  purplish-looking 
breast,  which  color  is  quite  prominent  through  the 
thin  skin.  We  have  never  made  a  praerice  of  fat¬ 
tening,  but  always  keep  the  stock  in  plump  condi¬ 
tion.  A  few  who  have  readily  laid  on  fat  have  not 
seemed  as  appetizing,  for  the  fat  carries  an  extreme 
wild  flavor  in  our  minds.  To  those  who  desire  fat¬ 
tening  their  birds  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overfat- 
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ten.  Not  more  than  10  days  should  be  allowed  for 
the  process  and  confined  exercise  allowed.  Our 
method  of  preparing  for  market — private  trade — is 
the  same  as  for  home  use,  entirely  feathered  and 
drawn.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cooling,  as  the 
flesh,  as  all  wild  flesh,  decomposes  quickly.  In  the 
city  markets  they  are  usually  found  undrawn,  heads 
and  feet  on,  the  breast  feathers  removed  only. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  preparing  as  your  trade 
demands.  The  age  of  bird  is  more  easily  discern- 
able  to  the  customer  when  prepared  in  this  manner. 
A  young  bird  has  soft  feet  with  sharp  short  claws, 
a  small  helmet,  pointed  ends  to  outer  wing  feathers 
and  flexible  breast  bone,  while  in  an  older  bird  the 
reverse.  There  is  Tittle  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
future  of  the  guinea  from  the  producer’s  stand¬ 
point  is  encouraging.  As  our  game  birds  decrease, 
which  they  certainly  will,  markets  will  demand  a 
substitute.  So  far  the  guinea  has  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  well-built  private  trade,  the  birds  mar¬ 
keted  in  an  attractive  manner,  will  mean  attractive 
returns,  faith  paddock  Ingraham. 

Vermont, 


The  Truth  About  Willow  Culture. 

IN  reply  to  your  question,  “Who  can  tell  us  the 
truth  about  willow  culture,”  I  will  give  you  a 
few  plain  facts  in  regard  to  same.  I  have  had  32 
years’  experience  growing  basket  willow.  Any  good 
black  soil  or  sandy  loam  will  raise  good  willows. 
The  ground  should  be  plowed  and  dragged  in  the 
Fall.  The  willows  should  be  set  early  in  Spring, 
soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  month  of 
April  is  the  best  time.  The  sets  should  be  cut  10 
inches  long,  vines  planted  three  feet  apart.  Some 
people  set  3%  feet.  The  sets  should  be  planted  from 
eight  to  10  inches  apart  in  a  row,  leaving  about  two 
inches  out  of  the  ground.  Don’t  plant  sets  with 
bud  upside  down;  green  help  may  do  this.  It  will 
take  about  14,000  sets  for  an  acre. 

The  first  year  the  crop  should  be  hoed  twice  and 
kept  clean  between  the  rows  by  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  The  first  year’s  crop  is  not  fit  for  market. 
They  are  cut  and  thrown  on  the  brush  pile.  The 
second  year  will  produce  a  fair  crop,  hard  to  sell  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  lot  of  willows  from  old  stubs,  then 
you  can  mix  them  in. 

After  the  third  year  the  crop  is  first-class  stock 
if  not  injured  by  insect  pests.  Willows  should  never 
be  cut  till  the  leaves  are  off,  about  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember  in  Western  New  York.  The  willows  must 
be  cut  close  to  the  stub,  A  poor  cutter  will  leave 
his  wages  each  day  on  the  stub,  besides  spoiling  it. 

Ground  that  is  subject  to  overflow  is  the  best  for 
growing  willows.  This  keeps  them  fertilized.  Some¬ 
times  after  willows  have  been  set  a  number  of  years 
they  do  not  produce  a  good  crop.  It  is  time  to  let 
them  rest  for  two  or  three  years.  Let  the  crop 
grow  up,  this  will  smother  out  the  weeds.  This 
growth  when  cut,  is  used  for  bottom  sticks  for 
baskets  and  furniture,  worth  from  $30  to  $34  a  ton 
delivered  at  Liverpool.  The  stubs  will  then  produce 
a  fine  crop  for  several  years. 

Two  insect  pests,  the  cottonwood  beetle  and  wil¬ 
low  gall  midge  have  put  a  good  many  willow  grow¬ 
ers  out  ot  business.  The  beetle  feeds  on  the  termin 
al  shoots  of  the  willow.  The  gall  midge  punctures 
the  young  willow  and  deposits  an  egg.  The  larvse 
hatch  and  produce  galls  or  swellings  on  the  body  of 
willows  Second  brood  comes  in  July,  which  sting 
them  on  terminal  cut  of  growth. 

Willows  varied  in  price  from  $36  to  $2S  per  ton 
last  10  years,  delivered  at  Liverpool  (35  tons  min¬ 
imum.)  It  costs  $2.50  per  ton  car  lots  from  our 
station,  part  car,  $4.50  per  ton.  It  costs  from  $6 
to  $10  per  ton  to  cut  them.  Willows  will  produce 
from  two  to  five  tons  per  acre,  a  good  average  yield 
three  to  four  tons.  A  few  small  willows  are  left 
on  the  stubs  when  crop  is  cut.  These  leaf  out  in 
Spring  before  the  main  crop  starts.  They  should 
be  cut;  if  not  they  will  make  branchy  willows  and 
will  hurt  sale  of  crop. 

One  serious  problem  is  the  cleaning  up  and  plow¬ 
ing  out  of  an  old  piece  of  willow.  It  will  cost  from 
$35  to  $40  an  acre.  Thirty  and  40  years  ago  all 
willows  were  sap-peeled  in  May  and  June.  The 
high  cost  of  labor  would  not  permit  of  it  being  done 
now.  The  willows  are  all  steam-peeled  now.  They 
are  put  in  what  is  known  as  a  steam  box  and 
steamed  for  about  two  hours.  They  can  be  peeled 
any  time  after  this,  usually  let  by  the  ton  to  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Poles. 

The  willow  market  is  controlled  by  a  number  of 
dealers  who  buy  the  willows  for  the  basket  makers, 
and  pay  them  a  stated  price  for  the  different  sizes 
of  clothes  baskets  and  hampers.  The  growing  of 
willows  is  just  like  any  other  business.  There  are 
good  years  and  bad  years.  w.  b.  freer. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Talk  About  Icehouses. 

Construction  for  Cold  Country. 

Can  your  readers  explain  the  best  method  for  getting 
ice  into  the  icehouse,  using  one  or  two  horses?  My 
house  holds  about  200  tons.  G.  J.  A. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

ANY  of  the  products  of  the  farm  are  of  a  per¬ 
ishable  nature ;  milk,  cream,  butter,  meat  and 
fruits  are  all  in  this  class,  and  will  not  stand  ex- 
1  osure  to  heat  if  they  are  to  he  kept  for  any  length 
of  time.  Not  only  is  a  low  temperature  necessary 
for  their  successful  keeping  hut  in  the  case  of  most 
of  them  their  quality  is  improved  by  cooling  them 
quickly.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducts — quick  cooling  tending  to  prevent  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  odors  and  the  development  of  undesirable 
flavors. 

As  ordinary  well  or  spring  water  does  not  lower 
the  temperature  sufficiently,  and  arti¬ 
ficial  refrigeration  is  too  expensive  in 
a  small  plant,  ice  remains  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  cold.  Not  only  does 
an  ample  supply  of  ice  help  the  farmer 
in  handling  and  marketing  his  products, 
but  it  increases  his  comfort  as  well. 

Ice  broadens  the  bill  of  fare,  permitting 
the  use  of  more  home-killed  fresh 
meats,  a  prolonged  use  of  fruits  and 
berries  and  providing  a  way  in  which 
homemade  ice  creams  and  sherbets 
may  be  supplied.  In  case  of  sickness 
ice  is  invaluable. 

Ice  is  the  farmer’s  logical  means  of 
securing  cold.  It  may  be  likened  to  a 
great  sponge  that  has  been  squeezed 
dry  and  stands  ready  to  again  absorb 
water  from  whatever  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with.  In  the  case  of  ice  it  is 
heat  that  has  been  squeezed  from  it  in¬ 
stead  of  water.  Early  in  the  Fall  Na¬ 
ture  sets  about  removing  the  heat  from 
water  and  after  a  sufficient  amount 
has  been  removed  it  becomes  ice.  Be¬ 
fore  becoming  ice  however,  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  heat  have  to  he  removed  and 
in  melting  again  this  heat  will  he  re¬ 
stored  to  the  ice.  This  is  what  makes 
it  valuable  as  a  cooling  agent — the 
heat  required  to  melt  it  is  absorbed 
from  whatever  it  is  in  contact  with 
and  its  temperature  lowered  accord¬ 
ingly.  Another  property  of  ice  that 
makes  it  valuable  for  cold  storage 
work  is  the  fact  that  in  freezing  it 
becomes  lighter  than  water  and  re¬ 
mains  at  the  top  in  a  smooth  even 
layer  that  is  easily  cut  and  stored. 

With  these  properties  of  ice  in  mind 
it  is  easy  to  design  a  shelter  for  it. 

The  shape  should  approach  a  cube  as 
closely  as  possible,  as  this  shape  will 
store  the  greatest  number  of  these 
square  cakes  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  exposed  surface  possible  and  this 
exposed  surface  should  be  well  pro¬ 
tected  with  some  substance  that  will 
prevent  the  passage  of  heat  to  the  ice 
within.  While  a  well-built  icehouse, 
such  as  the  one  recently  described  in 
these  columns,  is  desirable,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  for  the  storage  of 
ice.  One  similar  to  the  illustration, 
made  by  setting  down  cedar  posts  in 
the  ground  and  covering  with  a. tight 
roof,  will  keep  the  ice,  but  of  course 
is  not  so  handy  to  use.  The  only  ex¬ 
pense  here  is  the  labor  of  building, 
and  the  shingled  roof,  the  remainder 
of  the  buildings  being  made  from 
waste  material.  A  tight  roof  is  essen¬ 
tial,  as  is  also  a  well-drained  shady 
location  and  plenty  of  insulating  material.  This 
can  be  planer  shavings,  sawdust,  marsh  hay,  straw 
or  even  evergreen  boughs.  The  planer  shavings  are 
probably  best.  It  is  usual  to  allow  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  50  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  in  small  icehouse 
construction,  for  although  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs 
about  58  pounds  there  will  he  a  considerable  amount 
of  openings  between  the  cakes  and  the  higher  esti¬ 
mate  takes  care  of  these. 

The  source  of  ice  supply  is  another  problem.  If 
there  is  a  stream  or  lake  within  reasonable  distance 
it  can  be  hauled  from  there,  hut  when  neither  of 
these  is  present  ice  can  often  be  secured  on  the 
farm  itself  by  damming  a  small  stream  or  impound¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  a  spring.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  waters  of  small  streams  are  usually  in¬ 
creased  in  the  Fall  a  very  small  stream  will  fill  the 
purpose.  Neither  is  a  large  and  deep  pond  neces¬ 
sary — a  depth  sufficient  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
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saw  in  cutting  is  all  that  is  required.  As  to  size,  a 
ton  can  he  cut  from  a  space  5x7  feet  in  size  when 
the  ice  is  one  foot  in  thickness — a  pond  with  an 
effective  cutting  area  of  20x35  feet  cutting  about  20 
tons.  Due  to  the  severity  of  our  Winters  one  is 
almost  sure  of  two  cuttings  which,  of  course,  would 
double  this  amount. 

In  locating  the  dam,  place  it  at  a  point  where  it 
will  make  a  broad  shallow  pond,  not  a  narrow  deep 
one.  Ice  forms  only  on  the  surface,  therefore  ex¬ 
posed  surface  is  what  we  want — depth  gets  us  no¬ 
where.  A  shallow  pond  of  this  kind  may  he  en¬ 
larged  by  scraping.  Probably  concrete  is  the  best 
material  for  a  dam,  although  an  earth  embankment 
will  serve  if  a  spillway  is  provided  to  care  for  the 
waste  water,  preventing  it  from  washing  away  the 
crest  of  the  dam.  The  dam  should  also  be  provided 
with  a  gate  so  that  the  pond  may  be  drained  in 


Ice  Pond  on  Farm  of  H.  E.  Cook.  Fig.  476. 


Summer,  preventing  the  slimy  growths  peculiar  to 
shallow  bodies  of  water. 

The  illustration  shows  an  artificial  ice  pond  on 
the  farm  of  Dean  II.  E.  Cook,  Denmark,  N.  Y. 
This  pond  supplies  ice  for  his  certified  milk  plant, 
and  was  constructed  at  a  total  cost,  including  labor, 
of  about  $200.  From  it  about  300  tons  of  ice  are 
taken  at  a  cutting.  This  amount  has  not  proved 
adequate  for  the  purpose  and  since  this  photograph 
was  taken  the  pond  has  been  enlarged.  Madison 
Cooper,  an  authority  on  cold  storage,  suggests  20 
tons  as  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  average  farm. 
This  amount,  if  all  could  be  utilized  without  waste, 
would  lower  the  temperature  of  190.440  pounds  of 
milk  from  75  degrees  Fhr.  to  a  temperature  of  40 
degrees  Fhr.  With  the  storage  method  outlined  it 
is  probable  that  there  would  be  a  waste  of  at  least 
50  per  cent,  which  would  reduce  this  amount  of 
milk  by  one-half. 
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Where  so  small  an  amount  as  this  is  to  be  har¬ 
vested  the  only  special  tools  necessary  are  some 
ice  tongs,  the  necessary  saws  are  usually  found  on 
the  farm.  There  is  usually  no  great  difficulty  in 
hiring  it  cut  from  one  to  two  cents  per  cake.  The 
cost  per  ton  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  thickness 
and  the  price  paid  per  cake,  but  when  one  foot  in 
thickness  it  will  require  about  11  cakes  for  a  ton 
and  the  cost  will  vary  from  11  to  22  cents  accord¬ 
ingly.  Where  larger  houses  are  to  he  filled  an  ice 
plow  and  equipment  of  breaking  bars  will  prove  an 
advantage.  The  farmers  of  a  neighborhood  might 
combine  and  own  them  in  common. 

Small  amounts  are  usually  stored  without  the  use 
of  special  equipment,  simply  sliding  the  ice  from  the 
sled  to  the  upper  layer  in  the  icehouse  by  means  of 
planks.  Where  a  larger  house  is  to  he  filled  an 
adjustable  slide  that  can  he  raised  as  successive 
layers  are  added  to  the  ice  pile  is 
used.  The  ice  is  hauled  up  this  slide, 
one  or  more  cakes  at  a  time,  depending 
upon  the  slant,  by  means  of  a  specially 
shaped  pair  of  tongs  hitched  to  a  rope 
that  runs  over  a  pulley  in  the  back  end 
of  the  icehouse.  A  horse  attached  to 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  that  passes 
through  a  pulley  near  the  ground 
furnishes  the  motive  power  and  a  light 
rope  attached  to  the  tongs  provides  a 
means  for  pulling  them  hack  when  the 
ice  cake  has  been  discharged.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  rigged  similar 
to  a  horse  fork.  With  this  rig  one 
man  on  the  ground  can  pull  the  ice 
into  the  house  as  fast  as  two  can  pack 
it.  The  ice  can  be  unloaded  on  a  plat¬ 
form  leading  to  the  foot  of  this  slide 
or  by  the  use  of  an  extra  pair  of  sleds 
it  can  be  unloaded  directly  from  the 
sled. 

Where  conditions  permit  the  ice¬ 
house  can  be  placed  directly  on  the 
side  of  the  pond  and  the  ice  hauled 
from  the  water  to  its  place  in  the  ice¬ 
house.  In  some  of  the  larger  storage 
houses  gasoline  hoists  are  used  to  a 
good  advantage  hut  unless  one  of  these 
is  in  use  on  the  farm  for  unloading 
bay  and  grain  the  horse  will  prove  the 
cheaper  method. 

The  ice  crop  is  practically  the  only 
one  that  we  are  sure  of  from  year  to 
year  without  cultivation  or  seeding, 
sometimes  even  furnishing  two  cut¬ 
tings.  It  is  Nature's  means  of  striking 
a  balance  between  Summer  heat  and 
Winter  cold.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
harvested  and  stored  with  little  cost 
and  trouble.  Why  not  prepare  to  har¬ 
vest  th.e  crop  this  Winter  and  secure 
its  comforts  and  benefits  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Summer?  kohert  h.  smith. 


A  Great  Crop  of  Hairy  Vetch. 

WE  have  had  many  reports  from 
farmers  who  have  seeded 

Hairy  vetch  as  a  cover  crop.  It  is 
quite  surprising  how  these  reports 

vary.  In  a  number  of  cases  farmers 
say  they  will  never  try  the  vetch 
again,  as  it  has  failed  to  make  good 
with  them.  In  some  cases  it  never 
made  much  of  a  start  anyway.  In 
others  it  came  up,  made  a  feeble  sort 
of  growth,  and  then  faded  away. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  com¬ 

plaints  about  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  our  people  have  had  most  re¬ 
markable  success  with  this  crop,  and 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  As 
good  a  report  as  we  have  had  recently  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Mr.  Win.  Barnes  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Surely  if  Mr.  Barnes  can  grow  such  vetch  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  474,  he  has  a  fertilizer  factory 
right  on  his  farm,  and  from  his  appearance  Mr. 
Barnes  has  certainly  got  the  power  in  his  body  to 
work  that  factory  to  the  limit. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  some  Hairy  vetch  grown 
c:i  my  farm.  The  picture  is  poor  of  the  vetch.  The 
plant  I  took  this  from  was  seven  feet  three  inches  in 
length  without  roots.  I  had  one-half  acre  of  this — 
averaging  about  five  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  also  very 
rank  strong  vines.  This  was  sown  with  oats — two 
bushels  oats  and  one  peck  vetch  per  acre.  The  ground 
was  plowed  early  and  limed — about  one  ton  of  hydrated 
lime  per  acre.  I  also  used  300  pounds  per  acre  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  2 — 8 — 3.  This  vetch  was  on  a  spot  where  it 
had  had  no  manure  or  fertilizer,  as  far  as  I  know,  for 
15  years,  and  has  never  been  plowed  since  I  can  re¬ 
member.  I  think  I  had  easily  2 Vj  tons  of  oats  and 
vetch  on  the  piece. 


A&teeTne%r[;'?8y  Harvesting  the  Ice  Crop.  Fig.  477. 
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October  30,  1915. 


The  New  Tax  Amendment 


The  proposed  amendment  to  the  New 
York  Constitution  is  so  long  and  involved 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  synop¬ 
sis  of  it  in  tiie  short  time  before  election. 
There  is  much  in  the  proposition  that  is 
very  desirable.  One  tiling  in  particular 
would  prove  a  great  help  to  our  farmers 
— that  compelling  the  printing  of  an  ex¬ 
act  journal  of  the  Legislature.  While 
this  would  prove  expensive,  it  would  put 
every  man  in  the  Legislature  right  on 
record,  and  we  could  know  where  he  stood 
on  every  bill,  and  what  he  said  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  Now-  it  is  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  pin  any  man  down  to  his  true  rec¬ 
ord.  It  is  almost  impossible  even  to 
learn  how  he  voted  on  any  particular 
measure.  The  journal  as  proposed  in  the 
new  constitution  would  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  putting  our  representatives 
right  up  against  their  record.  There  are 
many  other  things  in  these  amendments 
that  would  prove  desirable,  but  they  are 
tied  up  with  other  things,  either  not  de¬ 
sirable  on  their  face,  or  else  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  obscure  that  no  one  except  a 
shrewd  lawyer  could  ever  tell  how  they 
will  work  out.  We  have  had  much  cor¬ 
respondence  from  farmers  regarding  Sec¬ 
tion  10  of  this  constitution  on  taxation. 
There  w-ill  be  a  separate  vote  on  this 
section.  A  voter  may  if  he  desire  vote  in 
favor  of  this  taxation  amendment,  and 
at  the  same  time,  vote  against  the, general 
.constitution.  In  order  to  understand  this 
Article  10,  we  print  it  here  etftire. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Section  1.  The  power  of  taxation  shall 
never  he  surrendered,  suspended  or  con¬ 
tracted  away ,  except  as  to  the  securities 
of  the  state  or  a  .civil  division  thereof. 
Hereafter  no  exemption  from  taxation 
shall  he  granted  except  by  general  laws 
.and-  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
1 house . 

>'  Section  ft.  Taxes  shall  be  imposed  by 
general  laws  and  for  public  purposes  only. 
The  legislature  shall  prescribe  how  tax¬ 
able  subjects  shall  be  assessed  and  pro¬ 
vide  ■ for  officers  to  execute  laws  relating 
to,  the.  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
any  provision  of  section  two  of  article 
thirteen  of  this  constitution  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  The  legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  supervision,  review 
and  equalization  of  assessments. 

Section  8.  For  the  assessment  of  real 
property,  heretofore  locally  assessed,  the 
legislature  shall  establish  tax  districts, 
none  of  which,  unless  it  be  a  city,  shall 
embrace  more  than  one  county.  The  as¬ 
sessors  therein  shall  be  elected  by  the 
electors  of  such  districts  or  appointed  by 
such  authorities  thereof  as  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  law.  The  legislature  may  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  assessment  roll  of  each 
larger  district  shall  serve  for  all  the 
lesser  tax  districts  within  its  boundaries. 
Xo  such  tax  district  larger  than  a  town . 
except  a  city,  shall  be  established  until 
the  law  providing  therefor  shall  have  been 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  thereon  in  such  proposed 
district  at  an  election  for  which  pro¬ 
vision  shall  be  made  by  law.  The  legis¬ 
lature  may,  however,  provide  for  the  as¬ 
sessment  by  state  authorities  of  all  the 
property  of  designated  classes  of  public 
service  corporations. 

The  first  section  was  adopted  at  the 
request  of  the  New  York  Grange.  The 
Grange  desired  this  section  because  they 
feel  that  it  places  a  check  upon  further 
exemptions  from  taxation,  for  these  ex¬ 
emptions  arh  working  hardships  upon  the 
taxpayers  generally.  The  present  consti¬ 
tution  has  no  tax  article.  It  simply  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  object  for.  which  a  tax  is 
raised  must  be  specified  in  a  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  There  is  also  a  pro¬ 
hibition  granting  exemption  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  from  taxation  on  real  or 
personal  property  by  a  private  or  local 
hill.  Under  the  present  constitution 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  requiring  the  residents  of  New 
York  to  list  their  personal  property,  and 
return  the  list  to  the  local  assessors.  The 
Grange,  after  a  good  deal  of  study  of  the 
matter,  approved  this  new  taxation  sec¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  believing  it  to  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  largely  because  it 
would  give  the  authorities  apparently  a 
better  chance  to  tax  all  personal  property 
at  its  fair  valuation.  Thousands  of  far¬ 
thers  throughout  the  State  have  received 
documents  from  the  Home  Rule  Tax  As¬ 
sociation  at  Albany,  attacking  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  urging  farmers  to  vote  against 
it.  The  argument  is  that  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  every  bit  of  personal  property  which 
a  farmer  owns  would  be  assessed  and 
taxed.  The  same  would  be  exactly  true 
under  our  present  constitution  if  the  Leg¬ 
islature  saw  fit  to  exercise  its  right,  and 
when  farmers  made  out  the  list  of  their 
personal  property  they  would  practically 
be  their  own  assessors,  the  same  as  is  the 
case  in  making  out  the  returns  for  the 
income  tax.  No  one  seems  to  know  just 
who  or  what  this  Home  Tax  Association 
is.  We  understand  that  its  officers  are 
connected  with  one  of  the  political  party 
associations,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
railroads  are  back  of  the  association. 
There  seems1  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
terests  which  are  pushing  this  campaign 
are  those  who  believe  in  the  continued  ex¬ 
emption  or  increased  exemption  of  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  personal  property,  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  tax  once  for  all. 


Then  there  are  certain  public  service  cor¬ 
porations  who  are  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Apparently  they  are  trying  to 
frighten  farmers  and  make  them  think 
that  their  taxes  will  be  largely  increased. 
Behind  the  scene,  however,  these  corpor¬ 
ations  apparently  do  not  want  their  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by  a  State  body  on  a  scien¬ 
tific,  uniform  and  equitable  basis.  They 
prefer  the  present  method,  because  they 
think  they  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
local  assessors  than  they  can  with  the 
.State  authorities.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  billions  of  personal  property 
owned  in  our  great  cities  which  are  not 
taxed  at  all,  or  else  lightly.  If  personal 
property  is  assessed  at  all,  all  assessable 
personal  property  should  be  taxed,  and  a 
farmer  should  remember  that  is  he 
is  called  on  to  give  a  statement 
of  his  personal  property,  and  does 
it  fairly,  the  rich  man  would  be 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing.  Where 
the  farmer  added  a  few  hundred  dollars 
to  his  taxable  property  in  this  way,  the 
rich  man  would  be  compelled  to  add  fifty 
or  one  hundred  times  as  much  and  pay 
taxes  upon  it. 

There  seemed  to  be  two  forces  work¬ 
ing  in  the  convention  ;  one  would  go  to 
the  extreme  of  accepting  the  single  tax  on 
land,  raising  our  entire  revenues  from 
land  value.  The  other  tendency  was  to 
increase  the  tax  upon  all  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  and  so  far  as  heard  from  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  was 
generally  in  favor  of  the  latter  propo¬ 
sition.  The  amount  of  taxes  raised  for 
State  and  local  purposes  would  not  be 
affected,  in  any  way  by  the  adoption  of 
the  tax  amendment.  The  Legislature 
will  have  the  final  say  in  the  matter,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of 
both  houses  of  the  State  came  from  the 
country  above  New  York  City.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  such  a  Legislature 
would  pass  bills  which  would  increase  the 
tax  burden  of  the  farmers  in  the  interest 
of  the  vast  amount  of  personal  property 
owned  in  our  great  cities.  In  a  few 
words,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  this 
tax  amendment  say  that  it  will  help  far¬ 
mers,  for  while  his  personal  property 
would  be  taxed,  billions  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  now 
not  taxed  at  all  will  be  forced  to  share 
the  burdens  of  government.  They  argue 
that  if  such  property  is  taxed  the  tax 
burdens  of  the  farmer  will  be  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  leaving  out  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  this  Home  Tax  Association, 
which  we  believe  are  prejudiced  and 
biased,  many  farmers  are  afraid  of  the 
chance  to  manipulate  the  tax  regulation 
by  people  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  farmers.  These  men  point  out  that  a 
combination  of  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  New  York  City,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  could  not  see 
things  as  the  farmers  do.  They  are  also 
suspicious  of  assessors  from  outside  who 
would  have  the  final  say  on  the  franchise 
tax.  This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  both  sides.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  entire  constitution,  the  whole 
thing  has  been  sprung  100  suddenly  upon 
the  people,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
give  it  a  full  study. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes,  50c.  bush. ;  apples,  $1.75  bar¬ 
rel  ;  hops.  25c.  to  28c.  pound  ;  hay,  $11  to 
$14;  cabbage,  $4  per  100,  large.  Fresh 
milch  cows,  $65  to  $100;  hogs,  100  to  200 
pounds,  9c.,  live ;  200  and  over,  Sc. ; 
calves,  13c.  pound,  live;  chickens,  13c.; 
fowls,  11c.  w.  c.  jp. 

Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Good  cows  are  worth  from  $50  to  $75. 
Bandbox  cows,  per  pound.  2%  to  3  cents, 
per  lb.,  strippers  from  $40  to  $45.  But¬ 
ter  30  to  32  cents;  potatoes  50  to  75; 
rye  $1  to  $1.25 ;  oats  50  to  55 ;  calves  5 
to  8  cents  per  pound:  pork  10  cents  light, 
heavy  8  cents.  Hay  from  $10  to  $15,  de¬ 
pends  on  quality.  Potatoes  are  a  poor 
crop  in  this  locality.  s.  f.  e. 

Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  0.  Butter  fat  at  the  creamery, 
-IV2  ;  lambs,  7c.  per  pound  :  pork,  6%c., 
live  weight.  Eggs,  30  cents.  Potatoes,  not 
more ’than  10  per  cent.  crop.  Apples,  50 
per  cent. ;  not  any  sales  yet.  Hay  good 
crop,  but  damaged  by  rain.  Oats.  40  to 
50  bushels  per  acre ;  buckwheat,  half 
crop.  $1.80  per  cwt.  »  M,  M. 

Warrenham,  Pa. 

Oct.  9.  Wheat  $1  per  bu. ;  rye  .  95 : 
barley  50:  potatoes  50;  best  hay  $15  per 
ton  ;  oats  35c  per  bu.  Milch  cows  $50  to 
$75  per  head;  veals  10c  per  lb.:  lambs 
l^c;  hogs  7c.  Apples  scarce  and  no 
buyers  yet.  About  $2.75  to  $3  for  best 
fruit.  Evaporators  paying  50c  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  windfalls.  White  beans  strong, 
other  varieties  weak.  Cabbage  bringing 
$2.50  to  $3  per  ton.  Best  butter  28  to 
30 :  fresh  eggs  28.  s.  11.  b. 

Hemlock,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  12.  Corn  75c  per  bushel,  none  to 
be  had  at  present.  Wheat,  No.  3  Winter, 
$1.05 ;  oats  in  small  lots,  40c ;  oats,  to 
elevators.  35c.  Potatoes,  60c  a  bag  of 
1 14  bu.  to  elevators;  75c  a  bag,  small  lots 
to  private  parties.  Eggs  26c  per  dozen 
to  stores.  Milk  $1.65  per  100  lbs.  at 
creamery.  Apples,  sprayed,  $1  per 
bushel ;  pears  50c  per  market  basket.  To¬ 
matoes,  crop  just  finished,  35c  per  mar¬ 
ket  basket.  Onions  50c  per  bushel. 


Milch  cows,  poultry  and  veal  cannot  be 
sold  on  account  of  hoof  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease.  G.  K. 

Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

We  had  some  very  hot  weather  during 
our  fair  week  in  September ;  we  hear  of 
some  losing  horses  from  heat,  and  one 
man  lost  a  very  valuable  bull  driving  it 
to  the  fair.  Our  fair  was  very  well  at¬ 
tended,  though  some  of  the  departments 
were  not  well  filled ;  almost  too  much 
“Midway.”  Greening  apples'  are  being 
picked,  some  have  fungus  and  scab;  buy¬ 
ers  are  holding  off.  The  last  auction 
sales  held  did  not  make  any  sales,  as  the 
buyers  would  not  bid.  Peaches  are  so 
plentiful  they  are  given  away,  and  then 
they  rot  on  the  trees,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  plums.  Wheat  ground  ha3  been  put 
in  fine  shape.  Corn  is  very  backward, 
not  much  cut  yet.  Cabbage  is  a  drug  at 
$2.50  per  ton.  Plenty  of  rain.  Beans 
are  half  a  crop;  potatoes  all  blighted. 
Wheat,  95;  oats,  50;  barley,  70;  coni, 
75;  potatoes,  30;  butter,  26;  eggs,  25; 
fowls,  alive,  13 ;  chickens,  14 ;  beef,  6*4  ; 
lamb,  8 ;  hogs,  7.  E.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  5.  Farmers  here  are  very  busy 
harvesting  Lima  beans  and  walnuts. 
Crops  are  fairly  good,  about  an  average. 
Very  good  prices  for  seed  beans  grown  on 
contract,  at  about  five  to  GV2  cents  per 
pound.  No  sugar  beets  grown  here  for 
sugar,  as  beans  are  thought  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  paying  crop.  But  very  little  grain 
grown  for  thrashing,  as  it  is  mostly  cut 
for  hay.  More  oat  hay  than  any  other, 
worth  $15  to  $16  per  ton.  Very  little 
corn  grown,  as  the  best  corn  land  brings 
a  heavy  crop  of  beans,  which  are  thought 
to  buy  most  of  the  corn  used,  with  no 
more  labor  and  expense.  Lemon  prices 
are  said  to  be  better  and  growers  hope  to 
be  better  paid.  Prices  have  ruled  low 
for  several  months  past.  Have  had  no 
rain  yet  to  harm  the  crops,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  weather  will  remain  good 
until  the  harvest  is  done.  o.  N.  c. 

Carpinteria,  Cal. 

Oct.  1.  The  season  has  been  very  wet 
and  cool,  if  not  cold,  and  corn  crop  is 
poor,  but  little  of  it  beginning  to  show  the 
dented  kernels,  and  doubtful  if  we  have 
any  fit  for  seed  unless  the  frost  keeps 
away  another  week  or  so.  The  small 
grains  fairly  good,  yields  very  uneven,  and 
the  price  took  quite  a  drop  about_t brush¬ 
ing  time.  Oats  run  from  30  to  75  bushel 
per  acre,  and  price  25  to  28  cents  per 
bushel.  Barley,  20  to  45  bushels^  per 
acre  and  price  about  44  cents.  Wheat 
from  12  to  25  bushels,  price  80  to  84 
cents.  Not  many  potatoes  raised  around 
here.  A  good  crop  of  all  kinds  of  hay, 
but  so  much  cloudy  and  wet  weather  that 
a  large  part  of  it  was  damaged.  A  good 
many  are  trying  Alfalfa  which  gives  good 
satisfaction,  three  cuttings  being  made 
from  the  same  fields  this  year,  with  a 
good  crop  each  time.  The  second  crop  of 
clover  was  the  best  I  have  seen  in  many 
years,  with  Timothy  and  prairie  hay 
above  the  average  in  yield  and  quality. 
Cattle  and  hogs  in  good  condition  and 
the  country  well  supplied,  but  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  we  shall  need  more  to  utilize 
the  soft  corn  and  roughage.  Prices  of 
cattle  from  four  to  six  cents  per  pound 
and  hogs  $6.25  to  $6.75  per  hundred.  Not 
much  fiuit  of  any  kind  raised  here,  and 
this  year  it  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 

Russell,  Minn.  T.  C.  J. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Mechanics’ 
Building.  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-30. 

Winter  Short  Course,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Nov.  1  to  Dec. 
17.  1915;  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  26.  1916. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov.  6- 
13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  Ki¬ 
ll.  Special  show,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  .T..  Nov.  16-20. 

Wisconsin  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  convention,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  Nov.  17-18. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Nov.  24-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Winter  meeting,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

Auburn  Poultry  Show,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  30-Decc.  4. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-1 L 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position.  No.  Portland.  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo..  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association,  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  1S- 
19.  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


!  Collins’  Guide  includes  the  1 


I  best  apples  and  pears  for  Fall  planting.  No  | 
|  experimental,  unimproved  varieties  included.  1 
|  Moderate  prices  for  most  dependable  stock —  | 
P  sturdy  rwts,  hardy  trees.  | 

rite  today  for  this  Free  Book. 

|  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  1 


Fj  Get  your  copy  now  of  our  splendid  Fall 

I  n  ©  Catalog — a  real  textbook — the  result  of 
25  years’  experience  \  1th  trees  that 

F_  I  f  succeed.  'Ve  have  2,500  acres  in  fruits 
3  11  and  ornamentals — hardy,  sturdy  and 
having  enormous  root  systems.  We  sell 

ru.iRUns\S/  on,y  tho  trces  we  prow— 
B  Ui  I  X  jJ  KJ  0  iRt  you're  protected.  Prompt, 
careful  packing  and 
M  _  shipment.  Come  to  Berlin  and  pick  out 

|"  ■  66  your  stock.  Get  your  catalog  Horn 
“The  World's  Largest  Nurseries”  notv. 


J.O.HARSISON  5  SONS 

Box  14 


PROPRIETORS 

Berlin,  Md. 


BnCPDIsADQ  Big  profit-makers,  sel- 
v/iJv^  I  Ei/VlVkJ  ling  for  S9  a  barrel  the 
past  two  seasons.  Plant  an  acre  or  more 
this  fall.  I  have  a  prime  lot  of  trees  ready 
for  shipping,  write  for  special  prices.  Get 
my  Tree  Book  if  you  are  planning  to  set  Apples, 
Cherries,  Plums,  or  small  fruits.  Copy  free  to 
anyone. 

SAMUEL  FRASER, 


MALONEY  TREES 

Fruit,  Nut,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and 
8b rubs  lor  fall  planting  hardy  upland 
stock  grown  In  our  400  aero  nurseries,  the 
largest  in  New  York,  and  sold  at  wholesale 
—Send  for  our  big  free  catalogue,  it  tells 
why  Maloney  Quality  plus  30  >e»v*  *>• 
Nursery  Experience  means  big  ffiiure 
profits.  It’s  free;  write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  S  WELLS  CO. 
Box  24,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 

And  English  Walnut  Trees 

Boar  young.  Thin  Shell,  Large  Size,  Splendid 
Quality.  Special  Nut  Catalog  on  request. 

Cherry  Trees  and  General  Line  of  other 
Nursery  Stock. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

Box  299 _ VINCENNES,  IND. 

INTut  Trees 

My  hardy  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  trees  will 
succeed  with  you 

You  can’t  afford  to  neglect  the  planting  of  NUT 
TREES  longer;  neither  can  you  afford  to 
plant  anything  but  the  best  BUDDED  or 
GRAFTED  trees.  Write  for  catalog 

J.  F.  Jones  . Lancaster,  Pa. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.00  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


For  Sale-The  Hemingway  Farms 

offer  their  surplus  German  cattle  beets— $0  per  ton, 
P.  O.  B.  Less  than  ear  loads  at  $7  per  ton;  pur¬ 
chaser  to  furnish  sacks.  Poultrynien  are  our  heavy 
buyers.  T.  E.  MARLOW,  Sui>t.,  Auburn,  N.  V. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  PLANTS-"™.™?;.* 

53  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEAKljiG 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  lieif l’ord  Hall,  Route  ‘i,  Rhodesdale,  IMd. 


CTD  AIA/RPRDV  PI  AIITQ— str  ic.  tl  y  Thorongh- 
d  I  nAVVDLnn  I  r  LMR  I  O  i„.e,i  PROGRESSIVE  and 

SUPERS,  $1.30  per  100;  $10,  M.  Over  100  standard  va¬ 
rieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  $2  for  our  '200) 
garden  collection.  20th  Century  Catalog,  mailed  FREE, 
tells  everything.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Box  265,  Salisbury,  Md. 


40,000  St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants 

Extra  strong- rooted  plants  at  $10  per  1,000.  Send  for 
full  catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVJLTT,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


MEN  WANTED 


in  every  county  to  sell 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants 
Nursery  Stock,  Seeds,  all 
or  part  time.  Clean,  profitable  business  all  the  year. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Itemseaburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.  Its 

construction,  utility,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  5 14  x  7  V£.  Cl. 


475  pp.  24  ills.  3  folding  plates. 

The  latest  and  most 
complete  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power 
plants,  treating  ex¬ 
haustively  on  their 
design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  instructions  on 
their  care,  operation 
and  repair.  It  de¬ 
scribes  a  1  1  ignition 
systems,  all  types  of 
vaporizers  a  n  d  car¬ 
buretors,  latest  forms 
of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches, 
speed  changing  and 
reversing  g  e  a  r  s,  all 
frame  parts  and  their 
functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  ap¬ 
pliances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  and  oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every 
phase  of  traction  engineering  practice  Is  fully 
covered. 

The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Making  a  Tennis  Court. 

Would  you  tell  how  to  make  a  tennis 
court,  actual  dimensions  it  should  he  and 
whether  gravel  or  clay  top  is  .Referable? 

Trefethen,  Me.  WM.  iT.  st MON. 

The  dimensions  of  a  regulation  tennis 
court  are  116x78  feet,  between  the  outside 
or  marginal  chalk  lines,  but  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  court,  whether  grass  or  of  clay,  it 
should  be  made  at  least  40xS2  feet.  This 
gives  a  marginal  boundary  of  two  feet 
on  eaeh  side  and  end,  beyond  the  outer 
chalk  lines.  The  accompanying  drawing 
illustrates  the  court  in  detail,  showing 
the  chalk  lines,  giving  measurements  of 
them,  and  just  how  the  court  will  look 
when  finished  and  marked  for  use.  The 
court  may  be  constructed  of  fine  gravel 
as  a  foundation,  with  good  clay  on  top, 
or  may  be  constructed  of  all  clay,  but 
the  materials  must  be  of  a  nature  that 
will  pack  well,  and  form  a  hard  and 
durable  surface.  The  depth  of  the  ma- 


able  crop  in  the  garden  this  season  has 
been  had  from  the  Fordhook  Bush  Lima 
beans.  They  have  given  us  a  plentiful 
supply  through  the  Summer,  and  now, 
the  7th  of  October,  we  are  still  getting 
them,  and  the  plants  are  full  of  bloom 
and  young  pods  which  Jack  Frost  will 
probably  get  before  long. 

Dutch  Roman  Hyacinths. — I  find 
these  very  useful  for  bedding.  Why  they 
call  them  Romans  I  cannot  understand, 
for  they  are  not  at  all  like  the  Romans. 
The  flowers  are  just  as  large  as  the  reg¬ 
ular  Dutch  hyacinths,  but  spikes  rather 
‘shorter,  and  they  seem  to  preserve  their 
character  when  grown  here  far  better 
than  the  regular  Dutch  hyacinths.  Bulbs 
grown  here  for  several  years  make  just 
as  good  spikes  as  the  imported  ones.  I 
am  planting  500  of  these  in  named  va¬ 
rieties.  Another  hyacinth  which  I  find 
useful  for  bedding  is  the  White  Italian. 
This  is  more  hardy  than  the  Roman  and 
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Diagram  of  Tennis  Court. 


terial  should  be  not  less  than  three  inch¬ 
es  when  finished  and  should  not  rise 
much  if  any  above  the  surrounding 
ground  surface,  and  should  be  quite  level 
and  free  from  bumps  and  hollows.  A 
heavy  roller  will  be  required  to  compress 
the  clay  to  a  proper  and  durable  solidity. 
Subsequent  attention  will  consist  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  court  free  of  weeds,  a  little  level¬ 
ing  occasionally,  and  going  over  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  a  heavy  hand  roller  after 
every  rain.  K. 


Motes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Protecting  Tender  Roses. — The  best 
method  of  protecting  tender  T.-a  roses  in 
Winter  is  to  place  a  mound  of  sawdust 
over  the  roots  and  half-way  up.  It  will 
not  matter  then  if  the  top  is  all  killed 
back  to  the  sawdust  mound,  for  these 
roses  bloom  on  the  young  growth,  and 
will  be  all  the  better  for  the  hard  prun¬ 
ing.  This  sawdust  mound  is  very  useful 
for  other  plants.  I  know  an  old  plant 
of  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  which  for  the 
past  4,5  years  has  been  sawed  off  at  the 
base  the  late  Fall  after  frost  cuts  the 
top,  and  a  mound  of  sawdust  placed  over 
the  stump.  This  is  removed  in  Spring 
and  the  plant  pushes  up  strongly  and 
makes  a  splendid  bloom  every  Summer. 

I  have  wintered  Dahlias  in  the  same 
way. 

The  Mung  Bean. — Some  %ne  down 
South  sent  me  in  late  Spring  some  small 
drab-colored  seeds,  stating  that  they  were 
seeds  of  the  Mung  bean,  and  better  as  a 
forage  plant  than  the  cow  pea.  The  lit¬ 
tle  seeds  looked  so  much  like  okra  seed 
that  I  at  once  concluded  they  were  okra, 
but  a  closer  examination  showed  that 
they  were  really  seed  of  some  sort  of 
legume,  and  I  planted  them.  The  plants 
have  made  a  very  rank  growth  and  have 
matured  a  quantity  of  seed.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  species  of  Yigna  and  rather  near 
the  cow  pea,  but  promises  to  be  far  more 
prolific  in  seed  than  the  cow  pea.  Mr. 
Ramsey,  a  seedsman  from  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  was  at  my  place,  and  seeing  the 
plants,  said  that  it  was  known  as  the 
Mung  bean  in  New  South  Wales.  I  shall 
give  it  a  further  trial  another  season  and 
plant  it  earlier.  It  would  seem  that  it 
will  mature  seed  well  northward,  for  my 
plants  were  sown  very  late,  and  the 
growth  has  been  stronger  than  any  of 
the  cow  peas,  except  the  Wonderful, 
which  is  too  late  for  planting  north  of 
central  North  Carolina. 

Fordhook  Beans. — The  most  remark- 


makes  longer  spikes  of  bloom.  But  the 
hardiness  of  the  White  Roman  hyacinth 
depends  largely  on  the  time  it  is  planted. 
Planted  early  in  the  Fall,  it  has  the 
habit  of  growing  at  once,  and  will  try  to 
get  into  bloom  about  Christmas,  and  then 
of  course  gets  damaged.  But  I  find  that 
the  White  Roman  hyacinths  do  very  well 
here  if  we  defer  the  planting  till  the  soil 
is  cold  in  early  December.  Then  they 
will  remain  dormant  till  early  Spring 
and  will  do  very  well. 

Tender  Narcissus. — The  same  is 
true  of  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  I 
grow  Paper  Whites  here  in  the  open 
ground  by  deferring  the  planting  till  the 
soil  is  cold,  for  these  too  will  start  to 
grow  at  once  if  planted  early.  In  North 
Carolina  I  have  grown  the  Chinese  lily, 
Narcissus  Tazetta,  outside  with  perfect 
success.  Talking  once  many  years  ago 
with  the  late  Peter  Henderson,  he  said 
that  while  I  could  grow  the  bulbs  in 
North  Carolina,  they  would  not  bloom  in 
water  like  the  Chinese,  for  he  had  had 
some  grown  in  Bermuda,  and  they  failed 
to  do  well  in  water.  I  concluded  that 
this  was  because  Bermuda  has  no  ripen¬ 
ing  season  as  we  have,  and  I  took  some 
of  his  Chinese  bulbs  home  with  me  and 
placed  them  in  water  in  my  greenhouse 
alongside  of  some  of  mine.  Mine  were  in 
bloom  before  the  Chinese,  and  I  took  a 
photograph  of  both  and  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Henderson.  The  growing  of  Narcissus 
bulbs  is  rapidly  increasing  in  southern 
Virginia,  and  I  believe  that  these  bulbs 
will  soon  be  produced  here  as  well  as  the 
imported  ones,  and  the  Candidum  lilies 
will  be  grown  here  as  well  as  in  France. 
Last  year  the  trade  took  my  lily  bulbs  s> 
closely  that  I  sent  an  order  to  northern 
France  for  planting  bulbs,  and  the  order 
was  accepted,  but  the  war  swept  over 
that  section  and  I  did  not  get  my  bulbs, 
while  a  neighbor  who  ordered  from  Hol¬ 
land  got  several  thousand  very  nice 
bulbs,  but  paid  twice  as  much  for  them 
as  I  had  contracted  for  in  France.  The 
Roman  hyacinths  and  the  White  Italians 
make  as  good  bulbs  here  as  the  imported 
ones.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Mrs.  Jonsing  :  “Dis  hyah  new  minis¬ 
ter  am  a  fine  preachah,  but  he  am  de 
leanest  an’  skinniest  young  man  I  ebbali 
see!”  Mrs.  Black:  “Yes,  an’  he  done  tole 
mah  husband,  what  weighs  two  hundard 
an’  fo’ty,  to  bewar’  les’  he  should  be 
weighed  in  de  balance  an’  foun’  wantin’ !” 
— Puck. 


Blow  Your  Stumps 
Into  Firewood 

Clear  up  that  plowed  land — take  out  those  stumps  that ' 
f  occupy  valuable  space  and  damage  your  tools.  Clean  out  that 
stump  lot  and  make  it  the  most  fertile  on  your  farm.  It 
rpays  to  keep  the  stumps  for  fuel,  and  they  will  be  split  ready  to’ 
rburn,  clean  and  free  from  dirt,  when  you  blast  them  out  with* 1 

Atlas  Far m  Powdez. 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


You  can  do  the  work  yourself 
quickly,  cheaply  and  easily,  with¬ 
out  experience  or  expensive  tools. 
Bore  a  hole,  load  it,  light  a  fuse, 
and  the  work  is  done!  Atlas  F arm 
Powder,  sold  by  dealers  near 
you,  is  made  to  do  farm  work. 


Make  your  poorest  fields  give  you j 
big  crops  by  breaking  up  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  releasing  plant  food  with  J 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Dig  in  a  day 
a  ditch  that  a  dozen  men  couldn’t 
dig  in  a  week.  Plant  fruit  trees 
in  blasted  holes;  save  two  years. 


Send  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book — FREE 

Our  book,  "Better  Farming,”  will  help  you  make  more  money.  It 
explains  how  to  improve  the  soil  and  do  many  kinds  of  work 
quickly  and  easily  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  It  is  valuable  to 
every  land  owner.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  it  now. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  omc«  Wilmington,  del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  New  Qrleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 


Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dei. 

Send  me  your  book,  "Better  Farming."  Name, 
I  may  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for 


Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Notes  From  the  Fruit  Auction 


Buy  boots  that  won’t  leak ,  peel,  crack  or  split  apart! 

Goodrich  “HIPRESS” 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Brown  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

,  “With  the  Red-Line  ’round  the  Top” 

Made  of  the  same,  tough,  wear-resisting  rubber  that’s  used  in 
Goodrich  Tires — by  the  famous  Goodrich  “ill PRESS”  process — 
the  new  method,  originated,  perfected, and  used  only  by  Goodrich  — 
that  welds  fabric  and  rubber  under  enormous  pressure  into  one  solid 


The  weather  in  New  York  City  for  the 
last  two  weeks  has  been  hot  and  muggy — 
bad  for  the  apple  trade.  Fruit  packed 
and  shipped  in  its  own  heat  does  not 
look  so  well  on  arrival  as  in  the  orchard, 
and  aside  from  this  the  consumption  has 
been  light  and  the  buyers  indifferent  to 
everything  except  extreme  fancy  high- 
colored  grades,  of  which  there  has  not 
been  a  large  supply  on  the  market.  Prices 
accordingly  have  ruled  lower  and  the 
market  much  duller  than  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  cool  weather. 

Some  growers  do  not  understand  why 
prices  in  the  city  are  lower  than  they  are 
sometimes  at  the  orchard.  The  principal 
reason  is  that  the  dealers  who  buy  at 
the  orchard  are  buying  on  speculation. 
They  control  storage  and  will  keep  the 
best  apples  for  higher  prices  later  on. 
In  many  cases  the  grower  has  no  storage 
at  home  and  he  is  unable  to  get  it 
elsewhere.  In  New  York  City  there  is 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  storage 
that  is  demanded,  and  what  there  is,  is 
in  the  control  of  the  dealers,  so  that  the 
grower  is  in  a  position  where  he  must 
sell.  He  can  take  his  choice  of  shipping 
on  consignment  or  of  selling  to  the  spec¬ 
ulator  on  the  ground.  If  he  ships  to  New 
York  City  or  other  markets  he  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  condition  of  the  market  as  it  is. 
When  the  weather  is  bad  for  apple  trade 
as  at  the  present  time,  the  demand  will 
be  light  and  prices  pretty  low.  When 
the  weather  changes  the  demand  will  in¬ 
crease  and  prices  will  be  better.  Fruit 
can  always  be  sold  at  a  price,  but  when 
the  people  are  not  anxious  for  it  and 
when  the  supply  is  large  in  any  market, 
prices  will  be  lower  for  the  time  being, 
no  matter  what  might  be  paid  for  lim¬ 
ited  shipments  to  smaller  markets  that 
take  a  small  supply  and  that  must  pay 
a  better  price  than  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  afford  at  the  time.  The  salvation  of 
the  grower  is  in  organization  to  secure 
straight  pack,  all  growers  pooling  to 
give  uniform  size,  color  and  quality, 
which  is  practically  impossible  for  many 
individual  growers.  With  such  organi¬ 
zations  and  cold  storage  facilities  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  in  position  to  market  ap¬ 
ples  and  get  their  full  value. 

During  the  last  week  or  10  days  North¬ 
western  boxed  apples  on  the  market  for 

immediate  consumption  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  50  cents  and  as  low  as  $1  a  box 
below  previous  prices.  State  apples  for 
consumption  have  also  sold  off.  Only 
fancy  grades  of  high  color  bring  top 
quotations,  and  they  are  scarce.  No 
concern,  and  no  system  of  marketing  can 
change  these  conditions.  No  system 
of  marketing  can  get  high  prices  for 
fruit  for  immediate  consumption  when 
there  is  a  glut  of  that  product 
on  the  market.  No  system  of  mar¬ 
keting  can  get  high  prices  for  poor  fruit 
and  badly  graded  fruit,  and  there  is  a 
very  limited  number  of  growers  shipping 
to  New  York  that  know  how  to  pack  ap¬ 
ples  for  that  market.  Many  of  the  pack¬ 
ers  seem  to  think  that  the  fancy  and 
grade  “A”  branded  on  the  head  of  the 
barrel  will  increase  the  price  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  contents  of  the  barrel.  It 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  buyer 
does  not  go  by  the  brand  on  New  York 
State  apple  barrels.  He  depends  entirely 
upon  his  eye. 

Last  week  the  auction  market  had  a 
shipment  of  a  carload  of  fancy  grade  “A” 
Greenings.  The  Department  secured  the 
attendance  of  many  of  the  best  buyers 
in  the  city  under  the  representation  that 
an  especially  fine  grade  of  apples  was  to 
be  offered.  The  first  barrel  opened 
showed  six  cull  apples  in  the  second  and 
third  row  from  the  top.  The  buyers 
passed  on  without  giving  them  a  second 
look.  The  shipper  thought  that  we  ought 
to  have  turned  the  barrel  upside  down 
to  show  the  good  quality  of  the  middle 
and  bottom  of  the  barrel.  We  did  not 
have  the  time.  The  good  buyers  did  not 
delay  long  enough.  They  told  us  frankly 
that  they  were  not  looking  for  a  saving 
of  25  or  50  cents  on  a  barrel  of  apples. 
They  want  the  quality  first  and  will  talk 
price  after  they  find  tlu*m.  These  men 
buy  large  quantities.  They  want  clean, 
straight  fruit.  Two  or  three  cull  apples 
in  the  top  of  the  barrel  drives  them  on. 
They  will  look  in  the  middle  and  the 
bottom  only  when  the  top  suits  them. 
These  are  things  that  growers  and  pack¬ 
ers  of  apples  ought  to  know.  Some 
growers  know  it.  The  others  will  have 
to  learn 'it  before  they  can  get  good  prices 
for  apples. 

We  are  trying  to  induce  retailers  to 
display  New  York  apple  signs.  We  are 
trying  to  induce  them  to  keep  New  York 
apples  in  stock  and  to  sell  them.  Some 
are  beginning  to  do  so.  All  of  them  say 
that  to  develop  and  hold  this  trade  we 
must  have  a  steady  supply  of  good  qual¬ 


ity  fruit.  Under  such  conditions  they 
will  buy  daily,  pay  fair  prices  and  sell  at 
a  small  profit  when  displayed.  These 
stores  already  display  the  western  ap¬ 
ples,  many  of  them  exclusively,  and  we 
are  first  met  with  the  objection  that  they 
do  not  handle  New  York  State  apples  be¬ 
cause  the  top  of  the  barrel  may  be  good, 
the  middle  of  it  has  apples  that  they  can’t 
sell,  and  the  worst  part  of  their  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  it  is  true.  If  the  new  ap¬ 
ple  packing  law  of  New  York  State  were 
strictly  enforced,  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
the  packers  of  the  State  would  be  fined 
this  year.  These  are  conditions  that  need 
to  be  corrected.  They  must  be  corrected 
to  get  the  most  for  the  New  York  State 
apple  crop.  This  want  of  information 
and  carelessness  in  packing  is  costing  the 
growers  of  the  State  a  good  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
It  has  helped  give  the  Northwestern  ap¬ 
ples  of  poorer  flavor  and  quality  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  Eastern  markets.  The 
trade  for  the  New  York  apple  can  be 
easily  developed  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  It  simply  requires  a  steady  supply, 
a  uniform  grade,  an  honest  pack  and 
some  intelligence  and  interested  persist¬ 
ent  salesmanship.  Fortunately,  growers 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  this 
necessity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  formed  during  the  coming 
Winter  so  that  in  another  season  the 
apples  and  other  fruits  of  New  York 
State  may  be  assembled  and  packed  and 
sold_  under  proper  conditions 

While  all  prices  have  been  a  little  off 
during  the  hot  spell  and  muggy  weather, 
the  auction  prices  grade  for  grade  have 
been  as  a  whole  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  prices  realized  on  similar  grades  of 
goods  at  private  sale.  Some  of  the  ship¬ 
ments,  however,  were  extremely  poor  and 
while  the  Department  is  anxious  to  help 
small  shippers  and  to  market  for  grow¬ 
ers  who  are  not  able  to  market  elsewhere, 
discretion  ought  to  be  used  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  shipped.  If  it  is  not 
good  to  eat  at  home,  it  will  never  pay 
charges  for  shipping  to  New  York  City, 
and  some  fruit  has  been  shipped  that  was 
worthless  at  home  or  elsewhere.  This 
is  probably  due  to  inexperience  and  want 
of  knowledge  of  marketing  conditions, 
hut  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  understand 
that  soft  and  damaged  and  otherwise 
worthless  fruit  cannot  be  sold  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  which  receives  large  consignments  of 
high  quality  and  fair  quality  of  goods. 
There  has  not  been  much  of  this,  but  yet 
enough  to  justify  a  word  of  advice. 

The  trade  papers  an*  continuing  their 
attacks  against  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  in  an  increased  volume  and 
with  extra  violence.  Every  week  they 
prove  both  sides  of  the  case.  That  the 
Department  is  developing  a  demand  for 
New  York  State  apples  and  in  that  way 
creating  an  extra  demand  for  the  stock 
that  the  dealers  hold  for  speculation,  has 
no  merits  in  their  eyes.  The  only  harm 
that  the  Department  can  do  these  deal¬ 
ers  is  in  receiving  the  apples  that  they 
refuse  to  buy  and  in  establishing  the 
prices  of  them  in  an  open  market.  This 
does  serve  the  small  grower  and  inexper¬ 
ienced  shipper  as  long  as  the  price  justi¬ 
fies  the  shipment,  and  of  course  it  does 
interfere  with  the  market  for  speculative 
purposes  for  the  time  being,  but  the  De¬ 
partment  is  not  encouraging  shipments 
except  when  the  city  market  and  the  auc¬ 
tion  sales  are  a  service  to  the  grower. 
Where  sales  can  be  made  at  home  to 
equal  the  city  quotations,  the  local  sales 
are  advised,  but  the  indications  are  that 
the  prices  of  fairly  good  grades  of  ap¬ 
ples  will  be  high  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  proper  season  and  that 
the  prices  of  real  fancy  grades  of  ap¬ 
ples  will  be  exceedingly  favorable. 

To  give  growers  a  fair  idea  of  the 
market  we  give  below  record  of  two  ship¬ 
ments  sold  on  the  same  day  last  week: 

6  bids.  Baldwin  sold  at  $2.15 ;  15  at 
$1.70;  5  at  $2.05;  ,3  at  $2.55;  4  at  $1.05; 
4  Ben  Davis  at  $1.05 ;  2  Kings  at 
$4 ;  2  Newtown  Pippin  at  $2.02 ; 

2  Snow  at  $3.12;  1  Ilubbardston  at 
$1.75;  20  Baldwin  at  $2.00;  1  King 
at  $3.00;  0  King  at  $3.50;  0  Pewaukee  at 
$2.10;  5  Sutton  Beauty  at  $2.65;  1 
Wagener  at  $3.30;  12  Baldwin  at  $2.75; 
1  York  Imperial  at  $3.15;  10  York  Im¬ 
perial  at  $2.85;  1  Wealthy  at  $3.10;  1 
Snow  at  $3.60;  1  Maiden  Blush  at 
$3.25 ;  2  Delicious  at  $3.55 ;  2  Green¬ 
ing  at  $3.15 ;  3  bble.  Kierffer  pears  at 
$1.70;  1  at  $1.75,  and  2  at  $1.40. 

During  the  week  ungraded  apples, 
bruised,  wormeaten,  discolored  and  de¬ 
fective  apples  have  sold  at  90  cents,  05 
cents,  $1.10  and  up  to  $2.  according  to 
degree  of  blemishes  in  quality.  For  the 
week,  apples,  good  and  bad.  have  been  off 
in  price,  all  over,  but  the  prices  range 
directly  according  to  quality.  One  deal¬ 
er,  impressed  with  our  sales,  sent  a  car¬ 
load  of  Greenings  to  the  auction  last 
week. 

Milch  Cows  and  Hay  Auctions. 

The  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  is  arranging  to  hold  an  auction 
sale  of  new  milch  cows  and  springers  for 
the  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  Cooperative 
Association,  and  other  shippers,  at  Do¬ 
ver  Plains.  N.  Y.,  probably  October  30. 

The  Department  has  also  been  request¬ 
ed  to  help  the  hay  shippers  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  making  arrangements  to  hold 
auctions  at  least  once  a  week,  dates  to 
be  announced  later. 


piece  that  stays  together. 

Goodrich  “HI PRESS”  footwear  fits 
your  feet  while  you're  working — be¬ 
cause  it’s  shaped  to  the  foot. 

“HIPRESS”  boots  and  shoes  outwear 
leather  —  and  they  never  need  half - 
soling  I 


Sold  and  recommended  by  over  27,000 
dealers.  Do  not  be  misled  by  color 
imitations.  The  genuine  “HIPRESS” 
has  the  “Red-Line”  ‘round  the  top. 

Dealer:  If  not  stocked,  write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  This  line  sells  fast. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

“Best  in  the  Long  Run” 

World’s  Largest  Rubber  Factory,  AKRON,  OHIO 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

If  you  have  food  products  that  are  good  to  eat,  and  put 
up  in  crates,  boxes,  barrels  or  other  containers,  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  will  sell  it  for 
you.  It  will  see  that  you  get  the  market  price  for  the  grade 
and  quality  sold,  and  send  you  a  prompt  account  of  sales  and 
check.  The  commission  will  be  5  per  cent.  There  is  usually 
a  small  charge  for  catalogue  and  handling  samples.  When 
it  can  be  sold  on  dock  there  is  no  cartage. 

We  are  now  selling  fruit  daily  on  an  open  auction  mar¬ 
ket.  Under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  our  experience  § 

has  demonstrated  that  the  auction  system  is  the  best  for  the 
sale  of  perishable  farm  products  in  a  large  market.  Grade 
for  Grade  the  auction  always  equals  the  private  sale  prices; 
and  for  best  grades  it  always  tops  the  market.  Smaller  and 
local  markets  are  sometimes  higher  than  the  New  York  mar-  ; 

ket  for  limited  sales,  no  system  of  selling  can  change  that 
fact;  but  food  products  can  always  be  sold  in  New  York  at 
some  price,  and  the  auction  gets  the  prevailing  price  for  the 
grade  and  quality  offered.  The  poorer  gpades  go  promptly  at  , 

their  real  value,  and  there  is  no  waste.  We  have  the  privilege 
to  sell  at  private  sale  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  We  would  use  the 
private  salesmen,  if  that  system  were  as  successful  as  the 
auction  sale,  but  it  is  not. 

We  are  now  selling  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  put  up  in 
containers,  no  matter  where  they  come  from. 

We  daily  sell  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  vegetables,  eggs  and 
poultry.  Apples  and  eggs  are  the  leading  products  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  propose  to  develop  this  great  market  for  the  benefit 
of  producers,  and  to  sell  every  thing  that  the  farm  produces 
to  eat  and  to  see  that  the  producer  gets  his  money  for  it — and 
all  of  it. 

This  is  a  demonstration  by  the  State  of  New  York,  under¬ 
taken  at  the  demand  of  the  Grange  and  other  Farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm, 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution.  Six  weeks’  trial  has 
shown  that  it  is  just  what  producers  have  longed  for.  It  is 
not  perfect  yet,  but  as  the  supply  becomes  regular  and  the 
grades  standard,  special  customers  can  be  supplied  daily, 
and  the  system  will  improve  and  prices  advance.  At  present 
we  can  promise  only  prevailing  prices. 

Send  anything  good  for  people  to  eat,  nicely  packed,  and 
we  will  sell  it  for  you  at  prevailing  price.  Good  apples  and 
fresh  eggs  are  timely  now. 


The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


Scattering  Lumps  of  Stone  Lime. 

Possibly  Mr.  Edward  Van  Alstyne  can 
tell  your  readers  something  about  using 
stone  lime.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he 
said  it  was  the  practice  on  his  farm,  to 
place  the  stone  lime  in  small  heaps  about 
the  field  and  when  slaked,  it  was  an 
easy  job  to  scatter  it.  H.  E. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

That  is  good  practice  where  the  stone 
lime  is  to  be  spread  and  worked  in.  The 
lumps  are  put  in  little  piles  over  the  field. 
They  slake  and  crumble  up  on  exposure 
to  air,  dew  and  rain,  and  can  then  be 
easily  scattered  with  a  shovel  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  In  the  case  mentioned  on  page 
1187  the  farmer  asked  if  it  would  do  to 
scatter  the  lump  lime  over  the  field  in  the 
Fall  and  leave  it  there  without  working 
it  in.  The  object  was  to  save  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  job  of  spreading  lime  by  hand. 
The  theory  is  that  the  scattered  lumps 
will  slake  and  crumble  enough  to  take 
the  place  of  spreading  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine. 


Ground  Lime  in  England. 

The  following  shows  an  advertisement 
appearing  in  Farm  and  Home,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  paper : 

GROUND  LIME — Ilreedon  Lime,  used 

by  agriculturists  for  centuries ;  in  bags, 
ground  into  flour,  15/0  ton  (4-ton  lots  & 
over)  f.  o.  r.  Worthington,  M.  R.  Now 
is  the  time  to  use  it.  Bags  1/1  each,  al¬ 
lowed  1/-  on  return.  Odd  bags,  2/0,  con¬ 
taining  1  2-3  cwt.,  bag  included,  not  re¬ 
turnable  ;  purchaser  pays  carriage.  Ap¬ 
ply  .1.  G.  SHIELDS,  Isley,  Walton, 
Derby. 

This  means  a  little  more  than  $3.75 
for  a  ton  of  ground  limestone.  We  are 
having  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  lime 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  is  a  much-needed 
thing,  and  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
it  going.  I-ime  is  a  necessity  on  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  our  Eastern  farm  land.  The 
soil  cannot  be  made  to  produce  evenly  or 
properly  until  lime  is  used.  The  lime 
stands  in  great  masses  of  limestone  power¬ 
less  to 'help  the  sick  land  all  around  it 
until  crushed  or  burned  and  spread  into 
the  soil.  There  is  not  enough  fuel  in 
most  places  to  burn  the  lime  economical¬ 
ly.  Therefore  the  lime  crusher  is  needed. 


Is  It  Too  Much  Lime? 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  from 
time  to  time  carted  some  air-slaked  lime 
on  my  farm.  This  lime  was  housed  in  a 
shed  adjoining  the  kiln,  and  was  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  open  air.  I  spread  from  one 
ton  to  two  tons  to  the  acre  with  the  lime 
spreader,  and  the  crop  of  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  cut  from  that  land  this  season  was 
very  satisfactory,  I  believe  owing  largely 
to  the  lime.  This  Fall  I  plowed  up  a 
five  or  six-acre  lot  which  had  been  used 
as  a  meadow  on  a  side  hill.  I  have 
carted  lime  on  this  lot.  and  intended  to 
spread  about  two  double  horse  loads  to 
the  acre.  I  had  no  way  of  weighing  the 
lime,  but  I  guessed  that  each  load  would 
weigh  one  and  a  half  ton.  After  plowing 
this  lot  I  harrowed  it  once  over  with  a 
disk  harrow  so  as  to  level  it  of!  better  for 
the  lime.  As  soon  as  1  got  ready  to  spread 
the  lime  on  I  found  the  lime  spreader 
would  not  do  its  work,  owing  to  the  lime 
being  so  moist  the  revolving  rods  in  the 
spreader  would  get  clogged,  the  lime  be¬ 
ing  pasty,  so  I  had  to  spread  the  lime 
from  the  wagon  as  evenly  as  I  could  with 
an  ordinary  shovel.  This  took  a  great 
deal  more  lime  than  it  would  with  the 
spreader,  and  on  the  five  or  six-acre  lot  I 
have  drawn  and  spread  22  loads  of  lime. 
I  harrowed  the  lime  in  and  sowed  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  lot  to  rye.  I  har¬ 
rowed  that  in  also  and  rolled  it.  One- 
eighth  of  the  lot  is  not  seeded  at  all,  not 
being  able  to  get  any  more  rye  locally 
here.  I  intend  to  plow  this  rye  under 
some  time  next  Spring  and  give  this  lot 
a  good  coat  of  stable  manure  and  then 
seed  the  field  down  to  Alfalfa.  Have  I 
not  used  too  much  lime  on  this  lot? 

Danbury,  Conn.  d.  ii.  c. 

For  a  light  soil  and  for  some  crops — 
like  corn  for  example — we  think  you  used 
too  much  lime.  If  the  meadow  is  a 
tough  soil  with  considerable  clay  in  it, 
we  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  bad  results. 
We  should  not  expect  a  heavy  growth 
of  rye,  as  that  crop  does  not,  with  us, 
respond  to  liming  as  the  other  small 
grains  do.  For  Alfalfa,  on  heavy  soil 
in  particular,  such  a  dose  of  lime  should 
not  prove  injurious  though  we  do  not 
consider  it  economy  to  use  so  much.  We 
must  remember  that  burned  lime,  when 
slaked,  goes  back  to  the  condition  of 
limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
change  will  be  more  rapid  if  the  lime  is 


exposed  freely  to  air  and  water.  In  the 
case  of  this  lime  we  think  most  of  the 
“kick”  or  chemical  action  of  burned  lime 
had  been  spent  so  that  it  was  much  like 
ground  limestone  in  its  effect. 


Seeds  of  Dodder  in  Manure. 

I  have  a  hay  and  clover  field  two  years 
old  that  has  had  nothing  done  to  it  since 
planting,  and  has  had  a  very  good  stand 
both  years.  Each  year  when  it  was 
cut  and  carted  (by  the  same  farmer) 
after  about  20  days  I  have  found  one  or 
two  spots  of  dodder.  Could  that  seed 
have  come  from  the  droppings  from  the 
mules?  The  owner’s  farm  has  a  large 
amount  in  his  field.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  a  case?  I  burned  the  spots 
and  of  course  killed  them,  but  would  it 
die  out  with  the  season  or  would  it 
spread?  e.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

Personally  we  believe  it  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  dodder  to  be  distributed  in 
this  way.  We  have  consulted  a  number 
of  authorities,  and  they  all  seem  to  agree 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  seeds  of 
dodder  might  readily  pass  through  the 
system  of  horses  or  mules,  and  still  germ¬ 
inate  and  grow.  Among  others  we  have 
the  following  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

The  only  recorded  investigations  on  this 
subject  are  those  published  in  Bulletin  12S 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  In  the  course  of  this  work, 
in  which  numerous  weeds  were  tested, 
it  was  found  that  when  fed  to  calves  2x/> 
per  cent,  of  the  seeds  of  field  dodder 
(Cuscuta  arvensis)  and  one  per  cent, 
of  Cuscuta  epithymum  germinated  after 
passing  through  the  animal.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  field  can 
become  infested  with  dodder  through  the 
use  of  contaminated  stable  manure. 

In  the  investigations  mentioned  it  was 
found  in  general  that  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  seeds  of  various  weeds 
would  germinate  when  they  were  inci¬ 
dent-ally  mixed  with  the  manure,  even 
after  that  had  fermented  for  some  time. 
Of  course,  where  doddery  hay  is  fed  to 
animals  many  of  the  seeds  wiil  find  their 
way  into  the  bedding  and  otherwise  to 
the  manure  pile  without  having  passed 
through  the  digestive  tract  of  the  animal. 

It  will  be  clearly  evident  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  used  horse  manure,  that 
great  quantities  of  weed  seed  live  even 
after  a  strong  fermenting  of  the  manure, 
and  we  believe  that  in  the  case  mentioned 
above  the  mules  might  easily  have 
brought  the  dodder  into  this  field.  A 
prompt  burning  of  the  spots  where  the 
dodder  appears  should  kill  it  out,  but 
you  must  watch  carefully  for  new  out¬ 
breaks. 


A  Bunch  of  Notes. 

Game  Laws. — The  hunting  season  is 
nearly  here,  in  fact,  it  has  already  opened 
in  certain  cases;  some  water  birds  and 
shore  birds  may  be  killed.  As  a  result 
we  hear  some  shooting  in  the  woods  each 
day.  It  is  certain  that  much  of  this  is 
illegal,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  stop.  It 
would  be  a  much  less  serious  matter  if 
the  laws  were  such  that  the  game  could 
be  increased  in  numbers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  State  will  soon  pass  the 
same  law  as  is  now  in  force  in  Indiana. 
This  la  w  reads : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  That  all  birds 
and  animals  reared  and  bred  in  captivity, 
shall  be  considered  domestic  fowls  and 
stock,  and  tin?  owner  or  raiser  thereof 
may  keep,  sell,  ship,  transport  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of  them,  and  the  same  shall 
not  be  affected  or  covered  by  the  laws 
prohibiting  or  regulating  the  killing  or 
disposition  of  birds  and  animals  grown 
or  propagated  in  a  wild  state. 

Such  a  law  would  permit  any  farmer 
to  raise  any  game  birds  or  animals  on  his 
place,  and  would  make  it  an  object  to 
him  to  take  some  pains  to  protect  his 
land.  At  very  small  expense  a  man 
could  have  in  his  barnyard  a  flock  of 
ruffed  grouse,  or  of  quail  or  any  other 
kind  of  game  bird  of  similar  habits.  Some 
of  these  birds  would  go  back  to  the  woods 
each  year,  but  enough  would  stay  to 
keep  up  the  breeding  stock.  There  is 
enough  wild  land  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  support  a  great  amount  of  game 
if  the  supply  can  be  increased  or  the 
shooting  reduced.  We  have  been  trying 
to  reduce  shooting  for  many  years,  but 
the  game  has  been  reduced  much  faster. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  move  to 
change  our  policy  before  it  is  too  late. 
Game  farms  are  helping  a  little  in  the 


matter,  but  if  every  farmer  could  have 
a  game  farm  if  he  wanted  it  and  could 
sell  enough  game  to  make  it  an  object  to 
protect  his  land  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  help. 

The  mere  posting  of  trespass  notices  is 
no  protection  to  property  unless  the  own¬ 
er  is  willing  to  do  or  hire  a  lot  of  police 
work.  Some  of  this  will  be  repaid  by 
the  prevention  of  damage  to  woods, 
fences,  gates,  crops,  stock,  etc.,  but  most 
men  will  want  a  better  return  than  this 
before  going  to  the  expense  of  hiring  one 
or  two  men  to  do  nothing  but  walk 
around  and  watch.  Under  the  proposed 
law  there  would  be  less  need  of  so  much 
police  work,  as  the  overflow  from  the 
barnyard  flocks  would  easily  keep  up 
the  wild  stock.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
State  would  get  together  this  law  could 
be  secured  this  Winter.  The  Grange 
secured  the  passage  of  the  law  permitting 
farmers  to  kill  rabbits  in  almost  any 
manner  on  their  own  land,  and  the  city 
shooters  have  not  yet  taken  it  away. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  other  piece  of  jus¬ 
tice  may  soon  be  ours. 

Woodchucks.  —  Woodchuck  hide  is 
very  tough.  It  makes  excellent  whip 
lashes,  and  was  formerly  tanned  for 
gloves.  The  great  objections  to  its  use 
are  the  small  size  of  the  skins  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  regular  relation  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  the  skins  were 
worth  10  or  15  cents  each  there  would 
be  a  large  supply  on  the  market,  but 
owing  to  the  small  size  the  thickness  of 
the  leather  is  so  irregular  that  it  is  only 
suitable  for  cheap  gloves,  and  this  cuts 
down  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover. — Some 
of  the  Alfalfa  mentioned  on  page  1054 
was  24  inches  high  seven  weeks  from  the 
day  the  seed  was  planted.  Such  a  growth 
would  make  a  very  good  cover  crop  if 
used  only  one  year.  Our  Sweet  clover 
patch  is  growing  vigorously.  The  horses 
do  not  seem  to  eat  it  much,  probably  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fed  about  all  the  fresh 
Alfalfa  they  want  each  day. 

Feeding  Mangels. — Regarding  state¬ 
ment  on  page  1071,  we  have  sometimes 
had  trouble  getting  horses  and  cattle  to 
eat  various  root  crops  unless  they  were 
chopped  and  a  small  amount  of  ground 
feed  sprinkled  over  them. 

Raspberries  Dying. — When  searching 
for  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  red 
raspberries,  page  1137,  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  root-gall.  This 
disease  will  sometimes  wipe  out  a  large 
area  in  a  single  season.  Plants  which 
grew  six  or  more  feet  high  one  year  will 
be  only  a  few  inches  tall  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  will  then  be  gone.  This  is  the 
same  disease  as  the  “crown-gall”  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  and  is  also  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  tumors  or  “burls”  found  on  forest 
trees.  It  kills  some  plants  very  quickly, 
but  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  others. 
We  have  an  apple  tree  which  has  a 
“crown-gall”  about  the  size  of  a  bushel 
basket  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Rot  has  entered  at  this  point, 
and  will  kill  the  tree  some  time,  but  it 
has  probably  already  borne  more  than 
20  good  crops  of  apples.  Some  of  our 
oldest  trees  have  “burls”  which  were 
probably  caused  by  the  same  bacteria, 
but  which  have  never  hurt  the  tree,  be¬ 
cause  the  infection  was  in  the  wood  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  cambium  layer.  The  re¬ 
sulting  tumor  is  simply  a  smooth  hard 
swelling  entirely  covered  by  bark.  It 
gives  no  cliance  for  fungus  to  enter. 

Locust  Culture  For  Fence  Posts. 
— A  page  about  a  year  old  of  a  “Farm 
Magazine”  is  before  me  with  a  great  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  growing  of  locust  fence  posts. 
Good,  rich,  well-drained  loam  soil  must 
be  used,  and  may  be  expected  to  turn  out 
1,500  locust  posts  per  acre  in  a  15-year 
rotation.  That  is  100  posts  per  acre  per 
year  or  about  $15  per  acre  per  year. 
(Similar  land  with  very  little  more  work 
should  produce  20  or  30  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  corn  in  proportion.)  The 
writer  closes  with  the  statement  that 
owing  to  the  work  of  the  locust  borer 
this  crop  is  not  profitable  in  the  East  or 
Middle  West,  but  farther  west  in  the  arid 
regions  it  will  do  very  well.  Such  ar¬ 
ticles  are  so  common  in  the  farm  papers 
that  it  is  a  great  relief  to  find  one  that 
does  not  deal  in  them. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

“I  wish,  Mrs.  Nurich,  you  would  come 
over  some  time  and  see  my  apiary.” 
“Thank  you,  Mr.  Jiggs,  but  really  mon¬ 
keys  never  interested  me.” — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 
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Till  Deep  I«Pca,"tr. 

Give  the  roots  a  chance  out  bring¬ 
ing  up  trash, 
stones  or  manure.  You 
can  at  the  same  time  pul¬ 
verize  and  level.  For 
r  thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the 
forged  sharp,  penetrating  disks  o£ 
the 

Cut&w&v 
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.Disk  Harrow-Single  or  Double  Action — light 
in  draft  and  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway, 
write  to  us  direct.  Re  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
Get  your  copy  now. 

kThe  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

^  Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  ‘ 
k  harrows  and  plows 

Maln  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


This  Double  , 

Action  Harrow' 
saves  one  disking  J# 


FERTILIZERS 

WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 

(tNC.  )  Room  ff, 

4th  &  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Threshing  Problem 
Solved 


tlon  machine. 


Threshes  cowpeas  ant*  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina- 
Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  1 


have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 


KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


KEEP  YOUR  FARM 

Accounts  easily  and  correctly  in  our  Farm 
Account  Book. 

The  pages  are  ruled  and  printed  for  every 
item  of  expense  and  income  from  Personal 
Work,  Hired  Help,  Improvements,  Cattle, 
Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Grain,  Ilay, 
Fruit,  Vegetables,  etc..  Recapitulations  and 
Inventories,  Special  forms  for  keeping  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  each  individual  crop.  Contains  44 
pages  size  814  by  14  inches,  and  is  well  bound. 

The  Farm  Account  Book 

Takes  the  place  of  a  “set”  of  books  and  en¬ 
ables  the  farmer  to  see  at  a  glance  just  what 
each  individual  "item”  is  doing. 

We  mail  this  book  “prepaid”  on  receipt  of 
SI- 00.  If  you  do  not  find  it  what  you  want, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund 
your  money.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 

Our  Five-Year  Dally  Diary,  same 
size  as  our  Farm  Account  Book,  and  well 
bound  has  one  page  for  each  month.  Price, 
prepaid,  £1.00. 


Farm  Account  Book  Publishing  Co. 

57  Clifford  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LJVE 
YOU  CAN  ENJOY  THE 

GENUINE  EDISON 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  Po«°B 

the  same  as  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
These  advantages  are  given  you  by 

the^ _ - - - 1-  _ 

CAmomaz  Ci  Cdwort. 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

Clean,  safe,  odorless  light  and  power 
for  many  utensils  and  utilities. 
Write  for  Catalog  M. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere: 

San  Francisco. Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 

Detach  and  Mall  To-Day 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO..  223  lakeside  Ave.,  Orange.  N.  J. 

Send  Catalog  to 

My  Name . 

My  Address . 

(If  you  have  a  Gas  Engine,  Check  Here  j 
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Best  Varieties  of  Peaches 


In  order  to  have  peaches  all  through 
the  season  Greensboro  and  Nectar  are 
the  best  early  varieties  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  They  ripen  together. 
Then  comes  Carman,  followed  by  Heiley 
and  Champion ;  then  Belle  of  Georgia, 
and  close  on  the  Elberta ;  Stevens’ 
Rareripe  and  Fox  come  next,  both  good 
standard  varieties.  Iron  Mountain  and 
Salway  are  the  other  two,  and  only  very 
late  varieties  we  are  planting.  We  are 
now  (Oct.  7)  picking  Iron  Mountain.  So 
much  depends  on  locality,  markets,  etc., 
as  factors  in  the  matter  of  varieties ;  one 
should  not  be  too  free  in  his  advice  to 
other  growers.  Charles  e.  lyman. 

Connecticut. 

For  our  use  here  we  have  found  the 
following  works  very  well :  Greensboro, 
Waddell,  Carman,  Slappey,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  Stump,  Fox,  Smock. 
I  would  prefer  more  yellows,  but  do  not 
know  of  good  ones.  You  could  probably 
add  Salway,  but  it  is  too  late  here. 
There  are  a  few  others  that  are  good 
peaches  in  some  sections:  Kalamazoo, 
Stevens  and  Champion.  We  fruited  two 
new  ones  this  year  that  I  like  very  much. 
New  Prolific,  yellow,  midseason,  and 
Gold  Mine,  yellow  late.  I  would  plant 
the  latter  to  try  out.  a.  o.  gui.ley. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

In  reference  to  varieties  of  peaches 
practical  to  plant  in  order  to  obtain  a 
continuous  succession  throughout  the 
year,  I  would  suggest  the  following  in 
order  of  ripening,  the  relative  amounts 
desirable  in  my  opinion  being  indicated 
by  the  numerals  from  1  to  10:  Greens¬ 
boro,  2 :  Carman,  7  :  Champion,  4 ;  Belle 
of  Georgia,  5;  Elberta,  10;  Fox’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  8;  Iron  Mountain,  2;  Krummel's 
October,  1 

The  relative  amounts  of  each  variety 
desirable  as  indicated  above,  is  based  not 
entirely  on  the  relative  merits  of  each, 
but  the  overlapping  of  varieties  and  prob¬ 
able  market  conditions  of  each  have  been 
taken  into  consideration.  In  other  words 
we  have  arrived  at  these  figures  from  the 
results  of  a  number  of  years,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  records.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newer  varieties  of  unquestioned 
merits,  but  I  have  not  gone  far  enough 
with  them  to  be  sure  of  my  results. 

Burlington  Co..  N.  J.  jos.  barton. 

The  Belle  of  Georgia  is  a  good  peach  to 
follow  Carman.  Tree  very  prolific  and 
hardy.  Belle  is  closely  followed  by  El¬ 
berta.  A.  T.  HENRY. 

Connecticut. 

You  are  right  in  advocating  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  peaches.  Greensboro,  Carman, 
Ileiley,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  Rex 
or  Late  Elberta.  Fox’s  Seedling,  Krum- 
mel’s  Late  make  a  succession  and  a  good 
list  tor  business.  iiorace  Roberts. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  not  tried  many  of  the  new 
varieties  that  have  been  offered,  but  the 
following  list  of  old  varieties  that  we 
know  about  we  shall  plant  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  plant  another  season,  ripening 
about  in  the  order  named:  Nectar,  Car¬ 
man,  Ilieley,  Belle,  Early  Elberta,  El¬ 
berta,  Frances  and  Fox  Seedling.  We  do 
not  th>nk  for  *his  section  of  the  country 
that  Carman  and  the  early  varieties  will 
prove  as  profitable  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  except  such  years  as  the  crop  is 
small  in  Southern  and  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  as  Elberta 
from  these  sections  will  come  in  in  com¬ 
petition  with'  our  Carman  and  early 
peaches,  and  being  of  better  quality  and 
appearance,  sells  more  readily. 

Connecticut.  barnes  bros. 

Lye  for  Peach  Borers. 

In  your  issue  of  September  4,  page 
108(1.  'is  an  article  on  “Hot  Lye  for  the 
Peach  Borer/’  Do  you  believe  this 
worth  a  trial?  I  have  5,000  trees  to  look 
after  and  if  any  help  of  this  kind  can 
be  obtained,  it  will  be  a  welcome  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  knife.  There  have  been 
so  many  mixtures  offered  that  are  “sure 
cure’’  that  1  hesitate  to  risk  the  lye 
without  your  assurance  that  it’s  safe  to 
do  so.  E-  A-  B- 

We  doubt  it.  Our  experience  with  the 
hot  lye  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  trouble  is  to  keep  the  liquid  hot  on 
a  cold  Fall  day.  In  a  large  orchard 
there  must  be  some  plan  for  having  a 
fire  on  wheels  or  else  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  carrying  the  hot  liquid 
from  a  central  cooking  place.  The  hot 
lye  will  not  be  of  much  service  in  killing 
borers  unless  the  gum  is  first  scraped 
from  the  tree  trunk  and  when  that  is 
done  it  is  not  much  more  work  to  dig 
out  the  borers  with  a  knife  or  wire  than 


it  is  to  carry  the  lye  and  pour  it  on. 
We  gave  up  the  practice  and  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  plan  of  digging  out  the 
borers. 


Protection  for  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 

There  are  thousands  of  immature  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower  which  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  waste  in  the  next  GO  days 
which  would  make  good  heads  if  planted 
in  a  trench  and  covered  lightly  with 
leaves.  They  will  continue  to  grow  when 
the  temperature  is  above  freezing,  and 
there  will  be  no  worms  in  them.  This  is 
my  experience  covering  over  30  years. 
Simply  Jay  them  in  the  trench  and  cover 
the  roots,  well  pressed  down  with  your 
heel,  and  cover  with  leaves  or  litter. 

A.  c.  WORTH. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Oct.  15  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  six  German  naval  officers 
interned  with  their  vessels  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  had  broken  their  parole  and  escaped 
with  several  sailors,  on  a  small  yacht. 
Coast  guards  are  searching  for  them,  and 
the  U.  S.  authorities  have  revoked  all 
leave  of  absence  for  others  interned  on 
the  two  German  cruisers  at  Norfolk. 
Oct.  19  it  was  found  that  three  other 
German  officers  had  fled.  It  is  believed 
that  many  more  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  generous  treatment  given  them. 

Secretary  Garrison’s  plan  for  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  United  States  army, 
approved  by  the  President  without  alter¬ 
ation,  provides  for  increasing  the  first 
line  of  defence  from  fewer  than  100,000 
to  more  than  500,000  men.  This  is  the 
necessary  minimum  agreed  on  by  experts, 
and  has  been  provided  for  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  “continental  army”  of  400.000, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  forces,  which 
will  be  increased  to  about  129,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  hospital  troops  and  other  non- 
combatants.  The  total  appropriation 
asked  for  is  $184,000,000,  or  $72,000,000 
more  than  last  year.  The  “continental 
army”  will  consist  of  men  trained  in 
Summer  camps,  similar  to  that  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y..  and  they  will  be  obliged  to 
enlist  as  regulars  for  six  years.  Two 
months  in  the  Summer  of  each  of  the 
first  three  years  will  be  devoted  to  in¬ 
tensive  training.  During  the  remaining 
three  years  of  the  enlistment  the  men 
will  be  on  furlough. 

Seven  boys  took  a  joy  ride,  Oct.  16,  at 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  after  helping  them¬ 
selves  to  a  touring  car  which  Prosecutor 
Thomas  J.  Iluekin  had  left  standing  in 
front  of  the  Englewood  Theatre.  As  a 
result  of  the  wild  ride  one  is  dead  and 
four  are  in  the  Nyack  Hospital.  The 
two  others,  who  are  not  seriously  injured, 
are  held  in  the  Nyack  jail  on  charges  of 
manslaughter.  The  dead  boy  was  Arthur 
Allan  Wenzell,  16,  a  son  of  Albert  Beck 
Wenzell,  a  New  York  illustrator.  His 
neck  was  broken. 

Rural  free  mail  delivery  in  the  Arctic 
Circle  is  the  latest  accomplishment  of 
the  Winnipeg  post  office.  On  November 
29  the  first  of  these  Arctic  rural  mail 
carriers  will  leave  Edmonton,  Alta.  He 
will  go  as  far  north  as  Fort  McPherson, 
delivering  letters  to  settlers  and  squat¬ 
ters  on  the  way.  He  will  start  by  rail¬ 
road  and  go  to  Athabasca  Landing,  then 
by  stages,  horse  and  cutter,  and  when 
the  trails  get  too  heavy  he  will  use  a 
dog  sled.  On  December  29,  January  28 
and  February  25  other  mails  will  leave 
for  various  parts  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
Ilersehell  Island,  headquarters  of  San 
Francisco  whalers.  No  letter  must  weigh 
more  than  half  an  ounce'  and  preference 
will  be  given  to  those  registered.  If  pos¬ 
sible  newspapers  will  be  taken. 

Miss  Katherine  Dahlgren,  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Drexel  Dahlgren,  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  driving  a  120-horsepower 
racing  automobile  in  the  Berkshires  this 
season,  has  been  notified  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Highway  Commission  that  her 
license  to  drive  an  automobile  in  the 
State  has  been  suspended  because  she 
has  operated  her  car  in  an  improper 
manner.  Miss  Dahlgren  has  appeared 
three  times  before  the  District  Court  on 
a  variety  of  charges,  including  operating 
the  automobile  with  the  muffler  cut  out 
and  speeding  and  operating  the  automo¬ 
bile  in  a  dangerous  manner.  She  was 
fined  twice  for  speeding  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  of  Stoekbridge  at  more  than 
90  miles  an  hour. 

Two  electricians  employed  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  iEtna  Explosives  Co.  at  Em¬ 
porium,  Pa.,  were  arrested,  Oct.  16,  un¬ 
der  suspicion  of  causing  a  recent  explo¬ 
sion  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  four 
men  and  the  destruction  of  285,000 
pounds  of  smokeless  powder.  The  firm 
is  said  to  be  making  explosives  for  the 
Allied  armies. 

Oct.  16  a  motor  train  on  the  Union 
Pacific  plunged  into  Fancy  Creek,  near 
Randolph.  Kan.;  37  injured  and  20  dead. 
A  majority  of  the  passengers  were  wom¬ 
en  school  teachers  on  their  way  to  a 
convention.  The  accident  was  due  to 
a  bridge  partly  undermined  by  heavy 
-rain. 

Two  women  and  three  children  were 
burned  to  death,  a  man  and  his  wife 
were  so  badly  hurt  that  they  probably 
will  die,  and  several  other  persons  re¬ 
ceived  minoT  injuries  when  a  fire,  start¬ 
ing  in  a  coal  bin  early  in  the  morning 
swept  through  a  tenement  on  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  near  116th  Street.,  New  York  City, 
Oct.  17,  practically  destroying  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 


Labor  revoked,  Oct.  18,  the  order  requir¬ 
ing  all  second  class  passengers  on  incom¬ 
ing  steamships  at  New  YTork  to  go  to 
Ellis  Island  with  immigrants  for  exam¬ 
ination.  He  will  appoint  a  committee 
to  arrange  some  other  way  of  examina¬ 
tion.  The  order  was  issued  because  the 
decrease  of  immigration  since  the  war 
had  cut  down  inspection  forces  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  separate  in¬ 
spection  to  second  class  passengers. 

Oct.  19  New  Jersey  voted  on  three 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution. 
The  amendment  giving  the  vote  to  women 
was  defeated  by  about  51,320  majority. 

Captain  Simon  B.  Brunn,  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  Alaska,  who  was  on  his  bridge 
continually  for  five  consecutive  days 
while  rescuing  the  passengers  of  the 
wrecked  steamer  Mariposa  on  the  Alaska 
coast  recently,  died  of  exhaustion  at  a 
hospital  in  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  Oct.  18. 
Captain  Brunn  rescued  79  persons  from 
the  Mariposa. 

By  issuing  16  warrants,  Oct.  16,  call¬ 
ing  for  the  arrest  of  persons  alleged  to  be 
practicing  law  in  this  city  without  a  li¬ 
cense,  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo  took  the 
first  step  in  a  campaign  to  rid  New  York 
of  250  unauthorized  “lawyers”  who  are 
said  to  be  in  business  among  the  foreign 
population.  Unlicensed  practitioners 
have  been  able  to  play  upon  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  newly  arrived  immigrants,  it  is 
alleged,  because  the  word  “notary”  means 
lawyer  in  many  European  countries. 

The  American  note  accepting  Ger¬ 
many’s  proposal  to  settle  by  arbitration 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  sinking 
of  the  William  P.  Frye  was  made  public 
at  the  State  Department  Oct.  38.  It 
was  dispatched  to  Berlin  on  October  12. 
The  controversy  has  lasted  several 
months,  each  government  sending  several 
notes.  Both  admitted  early  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  that  it  could  be  arbitrated,  but  this 
government  has  withheld  its  consent  to 
that  procedure  pending  assurances  from 
Germany  as  to  the  course  she  would  pur¬ 
sue  with  regard  to  American  commerce 
during  the  negotiations. 

An  indictment  was  returned  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  New  York,  Oct. 
18,  charging  Franz  Itintelen,  a  high  Ger¬ 
man  official,  who  recently  left  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  Andrew  D.  Meloy,  a  real  estate 
operator  of  this  city  with  conspiring  to 
defraud  the  United  States  by  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  forge  an  American  passport  with 
which  Rintelen  could  safeguard  his 
journey  back  to  Germany.  Rintelen,  it 
is  said,  finally  got  out  of  this  country  on 
a  Swiss  passport.  His  indictment  led  to 
a  rumor  that  he  would  never  be  brought 
back  for  trial  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
been  shot  as  a  spy  by  military  command 
in  London. 

For  his  left  hand,  which  was  cut  off 
at  his  wrist  by  an  automobile  truck 
George  W.  Powell,  a  dock  worker,  of 
Himrod  Street.  Ridgewood,  N.  Y.,  was 
awarded  $12,000  by  a  jury  in  the  Queens 
County  Supreme  Court,  Long  Island 
City,  Oct.  18. 

Fourteen  men  were  killed  at  the  Gran¬ 
ite  Mountain  mine  of  the  North  Butte 
Mining  Company,  Butte,  Mont.,  Oct.  19, 
by  an  explosion  of  500  pounds  of  giant 
powder.  Eight  men  were  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  one  probably  fatally.  The  cause 
of  the  explosion  has  not  been  determined. 

Inspired  by  race  hatred  and  a  desire 
for  loot,  20  Mexicans,  who  claimed  to  be 
followers  of  Luis  de  la  Rosa,  leader  of 
the  so-called  Texas  revolution,  held  up 
and  robbed  a  train  near  Olmito,  Tex., 
Oct.  18,  killing  three  men  and  wounding 
four  others  seriously.  Venustiano  Car¬ 
ranza  has  now  been  recognized  as  head  of 
the  Mexican  government  by  the  United 
States,  Chili.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia 
and  Guatemala. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Univer¬ 
sity  Horticultural  Society  of  Ohio  State 
University  will  hold  its  fifth  annual 
show  of  fruit  and  vegetables  during  the 
second  week  of  December,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Amherst  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  second  annual  show,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Jan.  18-19,  1916. 

President  Wilson  abolished  the  Kansas 
national  forest  of  138,000  acres  Oct.  14. 
It  will  be  open  to  entry  November  1. 

Professor  Henry  It.  Francis  of  the 
landscape  extension  service  of  the  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  N.  1\,  is  just 
completing  a  field  study  of  the  300  mile 
highway  which  is  being  planned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  and 
which  will  run  from  Boston  westward 
nearly  to  the  New  York  line  and  then 
turn  back  eastward  to  Cambridge. 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


cor  Fcrm  or  Factory 


BABY' 
terms 

TO 

RBLIABLB  1  \/j/  PORTABLE  OR  „ 

PEOPLE  STATIONARY 

Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  how  big  aw 
engine  you  need  and  get  our  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulten  Street  New  York  City 


WATERPROOF  TARPAULIN S“”vaeyrs.ap  low 

State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St. ,  N.  if. 


Finest  quality  new  crop  Clover  Honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans,  at  O^c.  per  pound.  Samples,  10c.  For  larger 
quantities  write  for  price. 

Miss  Nettie  Muth, Station  A,  Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
for  Price  List. 

SAM’L  LKAVIS,  153  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FURS 

All  who  are  interested  in  these  two  words,  write 
for  a  reliable  circular  of  prices,  ready  in  November. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  -  Lock  Box  305,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TRAPPERS 

Along  in  November  when  furs  get  prime,  JIM  KLLlS  will 
issue  a  price  list  that  any  fur  shipper  can  understand. 
There  won  t  be  anything  flashy  or  sensational  about  it. 
but  the  prices  quoted  and  tile  prices  paid  will  be  the 
same,  and  that’s  all  any  fair  minded  Man  expects. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  EXPORTER 

34  &  36  MILL  ST.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  ami  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

V our  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  tot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  udon  request. 

It  tells  liow  to  take  olf  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  Irolght 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  wnich  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  6kins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  aiid  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  if  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 

FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 

This  is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
a  n  d  efficient  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  tlieir  reme¬ 
dies.  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
It  arrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 

given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 

530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Y oucan  go  after  bear,  moose,  deer, with  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  brings  success  if  you  shoot  the 


Big  Game 
Repeating  Rifle 

Marlins  are  always  dependable 
and  famous  for  their 
extreme  accuracy. 


MADE  in  all  popular  big 

game  calibres — guns  of  splen¬ 
did  accuracy,  range  and  power. 

They  have  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels, 

and  the  quick,  reliable  fflar/in  lever  action.  All  have 

the  protecting  solid -top,  side -ejecting  safety  construction; 

can’t  freeze  up  or  clog  with  snow,  rain,  twigs, 

dirt  or  sand;  empty  shells  never  thrown  in 

l  ,  ,  f  Send  3  stamps  postage  for  bits  cata- 

the  shooter  S  face,  log  j0  help  you  select  right  gun. 

For  smaller  game,  lever  action  rifles  in  .22  to  .44  777srr-/rri  /?TT~s?sTr’m  c  f  'rt 

calibres;  pump  action”  rifles  in  .22,  .25  rim-fire,  YT££^&£Z/VI2S  1*0. 

.25-20,  .32-20  ;  repeating  shotguns,  12,  16,  20  gauges.  157  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Farm  and  Garden  Topics 

Grapes  Ripen  Late. 


I  have  a  grapevine  sent  out  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  several  years  ago,  Brown’s 
Early,  I  believe  it  was  called,  also  a 
Brighton  and  a  Worden,  all  trained  on 
the  south  and  east  sides  of  a  building. 
These  vines  are  well  set  with  grapes 
which  have  failed  to  ripen.  Some  bunches 
are  apparently  half  ripened  but  many  are 
entirely  green.  I  supposed  all  of  these 
varieties  were  early,  and  would  like  to 
inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  them. 
They  have  made  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
have  not  been  trimmed  this  year.  Should 
the  leaves  be  trimmed  off  so  as  to  let  in 
the  sunlight?  All  directions  I  have  ever 
seen  about  pruning  grapes  seem  to  refer 
to  field  culture.  How  should  vines  be 
treated  which  are  intended  to  cover  con¬ 
siderable  space,  as  the  side  of  a  building 
or  over  a  veranda,  growing  as  a  large 
vine  rather  than  as  a  sort  of  bush,  as  in 
field  culture?  F.  w.  P. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  season  of  1015  has  been  decidedly 
unfavorable  for  the  ripening  of  the  grape 
crop  throughout  New  York.  The  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather  has  kept  the  vines 
making  wood  and  leaf  growth  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  maturing  processes..  With 
us  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  above 
inquiry,  Worden  only  failed  to  ripen 
property.  This  variety  requires  very 
close  Winter  pruning  in  order  to  produce 
well-matured  fruit,  and  hence  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  such  when 
it  has  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  covering 
for  a  building.  The  difficulty  with  these 
vines  as  seen  from  this  distance,  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  an  excessive  amount  of  fruit 
to  he  matured,  coupled  with  an  unfavor¬ 
able  ripening  season.  In  order  to  over¬ 
come  this  trouble,  at  least  in  part,  the 
vines  should  be  pruned  more  severely,  so 
that  a  fewer  number  of  clusters  are  to  he 
matured. 

In  training  vines  to  .a  building  it  used 
to  he  our  practice  to  carry  one  or  two 
stems  from  the  ground,  either  obliquely 
or  vertically  up  the  side  of  the  building, 
and  at  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  canes  were  taken  off  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  stem,  and  carried 
obliquely  up  the  building.  After  a  few 
years  the  stem  can  he  extended  to  nearly 
the  height  of  the  wall,  and  then  the  prob¬ 
lem  each  year  is  to  secure  the  fruiting 
wood  directly  from  this  stem,  or  from 
short  spurs  that  have  been  retained  at 
the  previous  season’s  pruning  for  this 
purpose.  Then  spurring  and  pruning  to 
canes  that  arise  from  the  stem  practically 
all  the  wood  retained  older  than  one  year 
is  this  stem.  We  found  that  narrow 
strips  of  thin  leather  or  sheepskin  were 
very  satisfactory  for  fastening  the  stem 
and  canes  to  the  buildings,  as  they  could 
be  fastened  over  the  canes  rather  loosely, 
yet  firmly,  and  no  girdling  results. 

The  failure  of  Brighton  to  mature  its 
fruit  may  he  due  in  part  to  the  deterrent 
effect  of  mildew.  This  disease  was  un¬ 
usually  severe  on  both  leaf  and  cluster 
of  this  variety  in  our  vineyards  this  sea¬ 
son.  Brown  Early  matured  a  heavy 
crop,  and  considering  the  backward  Sum¬ 
mer,  at  its  usual  season,  f.  e.  gladwi.v. 


Storing  Grapes. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  of  keeping 
grapes  fresh  as  picked  from  the  vine,  so 
that  they  can  be  kept  at  least  until  mid¬ 
dle  of  January?  I  was  told  to  take  a  tub, 
fill  it  with  sawdust  and  grapes,  in  rows. 
Will  that  keep  them,  and  must  they  be 
kept  cool  and  dry?  j.  M.  J. 

Whitestone,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  American  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes  can  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  till  the  middle  of  January,  other 
than  in  cold  storage.  Certain  sorts,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  Catawba,  are  frequently 
held  in  picking  boxes  as  they  come  from 
the  vineyard  in  ordinary  cellar  storage 
for  the  Christmas  trade.  For  home  use 
we  have  found  that  some  varieties  keep 
very  well  packed  in  cork.  With  this 
method  the  fruit  is  placed  in  layers  with 
the  cork  separating  each  layer.  Only 
well-ripened  clusters  with  perfect  berries 
should  be  packed  for  storage,  and  these 
should  be  cool  when  put  up.  The  con¬ 
tainer  must  be  immediately  put  into  a 
cool  dry  cellar,  where  the  temperature 
does  not  vary  a  great  deal  from  day  to 
day.  If  the  cork  or  the  container  has 
3een  previously  used  for  holding  graoos 
they  should  be  thoroughly  aerated  before 
use.  This  can  be  done  by  spreading  the 


cork  on  a  clean  surface  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  container  should  be  washed 
with  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly.  Often  grapes  that  are  de¬ 
sired  for  storage  are  bagged  shortly  after 
the  berries  set,  picked  with  the  bags  on 
and  stored  in  this  condition  in  crates.  If 
this  method  is  practiced  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  picking  be  made  when  the 
fruit  and  bags  are  perfectly  dry.  F.  E.  o. 


Cover  Crops  and  Pigeons. 

[Here  is  a  new  difficulty  with  seeding 
cover  crops.  These  pests  of  pigeons  are 
surely  ravenous  during  late  Summer.] 

In  spite  of  all  the  rain  we  are  having 
we  have  trouble  getting  our  cover  crops 
started.  Many  of  our  neighbors  have  a 
flock  of  pigeons  lodging  in  their  barns 
and  boarding  off  the  neighbors.  Before 
we  knew  what  happened  they  gathered  a 
large  quantity  of  turnip  and  rape  seed 
off  us,  and  now  they  are  going  for  the 
vetch  just  sown.  We  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  the  gun  on  the  job,  though 
I  don’t  like  it,  but  it  seems  the  only 
way  we  can  keep  them  off.  E.  j.  w. 


Giant  Gibraltar  Onion.. 

As  I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  small 
piece  of  ground  with  Giant  Gibraltar 
onions  next  Spring  I  wish  to  know  as  to 
the  quality,  compared  with  Prizetaker, 
and  their  salability.  Does  the  public  like 
such  large  onions?  b.  o.  w. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

Grown  by  the  transplanting  method 
the  Giant  Gibraltar  is  larger  than  Prize- 
taker  and  slightly  flatter.  I  have  had 
one  onion  cooked  for  three  people,  and  it 
gave  us  all  we  wanted.  The  Giant  Gib¬ 
raltar  is  a  light  colored  onion,  a  rather 
dingy  white,  and  it  is  mild  and  pleasant. 
As  to  the  quality,  compared  with  Prize- 
taker,  I  think  that  if  a  specimen  of  the 
two  varieties  was  boiled  and  placed  be¬ 
fore  anyone  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
which  was  which.  From  the  way  that 
the  large  Spanish  onions  sell  in  the  im¬ 
ported  crates  it  would  seem  that  the 
public  like  large  onions,  especially  when 
it  is  known  that  they  are  mild  and  sweet. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Washes  and  Pastes  for  Borers. 

I  have  set  out  about  100  apple  trees 
this  Spring  on  a  side  hill  on  sod  ground. 
I  am  afraid  of  borers.  Some  people  tell 
me  that  wood  ashes  are  a  good  preven¬ 
tive.  If  so  how  much  wood  ashes  would 
you  place  around  the  tree,  and  would  you 
remove  the  earth  away  down  to  the  roots 
and  put  the  wood  ashes  around  the  trees 
in  that  manner?  Others  tell  me  that 
soot  from  soft  oral  taken  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  smoke  stacks  or  chimneys  is  a 
very  good  preventive.  Will  you  please 
give  your  opinion  on  that?  Still  others 
say  that  digging  the  earth  away  from  the 
trunk  of  the  young  trees  and  painting 
the  trunk  down  to  the  roots  with  tar, 
such  as  you  would  obtain  from  gas  man¬ 
ufacturing,  is  also  a  preventive.  I 
would  like  information  relative  to  that. 

Connecticut.  M.  D. 

The  only  safe  and  sure  way  of  killing 
borers  that  we  know  of  is  to  cut  or  dig 
them  out.  We  believe  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  unleached  wood  ashes,  and 
we  have  several  reports  of  injury  from 
the  use  of  tar.  We  have  had  no  exper¬ 
ience  with  soot,  but  do  not  see  how  it 
could  destroy  borers.  We  have  given  up 
using  paints  and  smears,  and  depend  on 
digging  out.  The  use  of  thick  lime-sul¬ 
phur  has  been  advised,  but  there  are 
some  reports  of  positive  injury  from  its 
use. 


Fumigating  the  Sick  Room. 

With  increasing  knowledge  of  the  ways 
in  which  disease  is  spread  methods  of 
combating  it  change.  Among  those  meth¬ 
ods  to  which  great  importance  was  form¬ 
erly  ascribed,  but  which  now,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  are  being  superseded, 
fumigation  with  sulphur  fumes  or  other 
gases  may  be  classed.  When  it  became 
known  that  disease  germs  were  killed  by 
exposure  to  certain  gases,  the  generation 
of  such  gases  in  a  room  known  to  be  in¬ 
fected  seemed  a  convenient  and  positive 
method  of  disinfecting  it  and  the  use  of 
sulphur  for  this  purpose  became  common. 
Later,  formaldehyde  gas  was  found  to 
be  more  efficient  than  that  from  burn¬ 


ing  sulphur,  and  very  largely  took  the 
place  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  either  gas,  in  sufficient  concentra¬ 
tion  and  applied  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  will  destroy  disease  germs,  but, 
in  actual  practice,  it  is  very  difficult  in 
most  homes  to  bring  about  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  effective  fumigation,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  very  much  of  that 
which  has  been  done  in  the  past  has  been 
little  more  than  a  farce,  with  the  very 
undesirable  effect  of  distracting  atten¬ 
tion  from  more  effective  and  necessary 
measures  for  protection. 

Many  sanitarians  of  standing  are  now 
recommending  that  fumigation  after  dis¬ 
ease  be  abandoned,  or,  at  least,  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  place,  and  that  careful 
attention  be  paid  during  the  course  of  a 
disease  to  such  measures  as  shall  make  i 

i 

unnecessary  what  is  called  “terminal 
disinfection” ;  that  is,  that  disinfection 
shall  be  a  matter  of  constant  observance 
during  the  illness  of  a  patient,  and  not 
be  left  for  a  final  grand  clean-up.  It  is 
recognized  now  that  the  contagion  of  dis¬ 
ease  exists  in  the  secretions  of  and  the 
discharges  from  the  body  of  a  patient, 
and  that  the  germs  have  no  wings  which 
enable  them  to  fly  about  the  room  and 
alight  upon  convenient  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  hangings.  If  these  discharges 
and  those  things  which  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  patient, 
and  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  soiled  by 
discharges,  are  properly  cared  for  at  all 
times,  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for 
the  distant  parts  of  a  room  or  house  to 
become  infected,  and  fumigation  after  re¬ 
covery  will  not  be  needed. 

Disease  germs  are  afraid  of  the  light 
and  air,  for  in  these  they  die.  Nature 
has  wisely  provided  that  those  organisms 
that  prey  upon  others  shall,  themselves, 
have  their  enemies,  and  the  chief  ene¬ 
mies  of  disease  germs  are  the  sun  and 
the  winds.  Air  dilutes  germs  by  separ¬ 
ating  them  from  each  other,  and  sunlight 
kills  them  by  its  direct  action.  Dirt 
harbors  germs  and  protects  them  from 
the  sun  and  air  which  would  kill  them; 
cleanliness,  therefore,  is  a  great  disinfect¬ 
ant.  Far  better  than  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
infect  a  dirty  room  by  poisonous  gases 
is  it  thoroughly  to  clean  the  room  with 
hot  water,  soap  and  elbow  grease,  and 
remove  the  germs  with  the  dirt.  Having 
removed  their  hiding  places,  such  germs 
as  may  be  left  can  now  be  subjected 
to  the  fresh  air  treatment.  With  shades 
removed  and  doors  and  windows  thrown 
open,  Nature’s  disinfectants  have  full 
sway  and  need  only  sufficient  time  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  beneficent  work.  Chemi¬ 
cal  disinfectants  have  their  place,  and  a 
very  useful  one,  but  the  good  housewife 
who  scorns  dirt  as  she  would  a  pestilence 
unconsciously  guards  against  the  latter, 
and  the  sun  whose  rays  give  life  is  her 
chief  ally  against  that  pestilence  which 
truly  “walketh  in  darkness.” 

M.  B.  BEAN. 


Renting  Problem. 

If  a  man  rents  a  house  and  barn  for 
$5  per  month  ($4  per  month  without 
barn)  and  only  uses  barn  for  a  few 
months,  when  the  party  rented  from  buys 
an  automobile  and  puts  in  into  barn,  and 
uses  barn  all  himself,  locking  barn  up,  so 
that  the  man  who  rented  it  with  house 
cannot  even  put  a  horse  in  it,  will  he 
have  to  pay  rent  for  same,  and  can  the 
other  man  collect  rent  for  same? 

New  York.  m.  j.  g. 

The  party  rented  from  or  landlord,  by 
using  the  barn  himself  and  locking  it, 
asserted  a  right  to  possession  adverse  to 
that  of  his  tenant,  and  showed  that  he 
considered  his  tenant  no  longer  in  pos¬ 
session.  And  he  cannot  collect  rent  from 
the  tenant  during  the  time  he  so  used  it 
unless  the  tenant  consented  to  this  use. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Good  Seed 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of 
getting  better  grain  is  careful 
seed  selection. 

And  the  principle  applies 
ta  clothes-making  as  well  as 
farming. 

We  have  Clothcraft 
Clothes  for  men  and  young 
men  in  our  store  because  the 
makers  have  selected  the  one 
best  way  to  perform  every 
little  operation  in  making  a 
suit  or  overcoat. 

Naturally  you  get  more  style, 
fit  and  long  wear  for  your  money 
— and  a  binding  guaranty  of  serv¬ 
ice  value. 

Come  in  and  look  over  the 
many  handsome  fabrics  in  suits 
and  overcoats  at  $10  to  $25. 
You’ll  surely  want  to  try  on  one 
of  the  Clothcraft  Blue  Serge 
Specials  “4130”  at  $18.50,  and 
“5130”  at  $15. 


|  The  Clothcraft  Store  | 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

CLOTHCRAFT  ALL  WOOL  CLOTHES 

*lO*°*25  ?oew^ 

Made  by  The  Joseph  6*  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland 


BIG  BARGAINS 


A  pairof  fleece  -  lined  boot  sox 
given  with  every  pair  of  bools 


STRONG  SERVICE 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

Extra  lino  quality  made  by  new  pat¬ 
ent  process,  reinforced  in  every  vita 
spot  to  insure  unusually  long  service. 

Special  double  thick  Para  gum  soles* 

Heels  so  solidly  constructed  that  they 
positively  cannot  come  off.  Duck 
lined,  flexible  and  well  fitting.  Quul. 
iiy  is  high,  the  price  Is  low  and  they 
will  certainly  please  the 
wearer  in  every  respect. 

Every  pair  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded.  Sent 
postpaid  for. ....  o  a  qp 
Men's  sizes  5  to  13.  VL.H  J 
The  above  are  a  few  specials  from  our 


Corduroy  Trousers 

tDrab  color  Cordu¬ 
roy  of  good,  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  and 
well  made  in  every 

8)>ecial  quality  is 
offered  you  as  an  ex- 

markable  values,  a 
value  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  find  any¬ 
where  under  $2.00. 

measure,  and  29  to 
36  i  ii  8  e  ii  ni.  Give 
waist  and  inseani 
measure.  OurSpecial 

$1.39 


!n  Wearing  Apparel 
For  Entire  Family 

Men’s  Strong,  Black 

Calf  Leather  Shoes 
for  General  Wear 


Price. . . . 
postpaid  to  your  home. 


•  ir  ,  •  .  -  catalog,  containin 

wearing  apparel  tor  the  entire  family.  Send  for  it  today 


large 


Uppers  made 
of  good  quality 
black  calf 
leather 
over  a 
wide, 
roomy 

last,  with  heavy,  double  sole 
and  common  sense  heels,  suit¬ 
able  for  work  or  dress  wear. 
Has  all  double  stitched  seams 
ami  Is  strongly  made  through¬ 
out  A  genuine  bargain. 
Sizes  6  to  12.  K  and 

EE  widths .  £  4  qp 

postpaid.  yl.Dj 


GREAT  EASTERN  MAIL-ORDER  CO., 


hundreds  of  similar  bargains  in 
goods  sent  prepaid  to  your  home. 

112-113  South  St. 
Now  York  City.  Dept.  A* 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


College  Girls. — Just  now  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  select  the  best  of  our  Red  pullets 
to  send  to  the  egg-laying  contest  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  birds  will  be 
most  likely  to  do  us  credit.  We  know 
their  parents,  but  one  can  tell  at  a 
glance  that  there  are  wide  differences  hi 
shape  and  general  character.  I  had  them 
as  I  thought  all  selected  one  day,  yet  the 
next  day  several  new  ones  looked  more 
promising.  And  I  find  it  will  not  do  to 
submit  it  to  a  family  vote  or  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  They  never  would  agree.  So  I 
shall  select  the  birds  that  appeal  to  my 
eye  and  take  the  full  responsibility  for  it. 
Our  own  pullets  are  late  hatched  and  not 
fully  developed,  and  I  do  not  expect  thorn 
to  start  laying  at  once.  When  they  do 
start  they  ought  to  keep  at  it,  or  else 
they  will  disgrace  their  parents.  Yet 
have  I  not  known  young  humans  to  do 
that  at  college? 

Hen  Human  Nature. — These  college 
candidates  are  kept  in  the  same  house 
with  their  parents — our  best  breeding 
pen — with  only  a  wire  partition  between 
them.  As  I  stand  studying  these  pullets 
I  see  their  father,  “Redman.”  with  his 
wise  head  on  one  side  watching  me.  I 
imagine  him  talking  to  “Bronze  Beauty,” 
the  hen  with  a  certified  record  of  180 
eggs  last  year. 

“Now  this  man  may  think  he  is  some¬ 
body  because  he  has  a  daughter  at  col¬ 
lege.  Six  of  my  daughters  are  now  go¬ 
ing  to  college,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
any  one  of  them  will  make  a  more  cred¬ 
itable  record  than  this  man’s  single 
daughter!  I  shall  take  him  down  a  peg 
or  two  before  this  coming  year  is  over.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  says  Bronze  Beauty, 
“provided  he  has  sense  enough  to  select 
my  daughters  for  college.  Some  of  these 
other  characters  in  this  pen  are  no  credit 
to  the  farm.  I  ought  not  to  associate 
with  them.  Now  that  lazy  hen  over  there 
laid  only  0,8  eggs  last  year.  Suppose 
this  man  selects  one  of  her  daughters  for 
college !” 

“Madame,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  my  daughters  are  always  a  credit 
to  this  farm.  The  lady  to  whom  you 
refer,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  handsome 
hen — very  deserving  of  attention.  She 
would  shine  in  the  society  of  the  show 
ring.” 

“Very  likely,  but  handsome  is  as  hand¬ 
some  does.  I  may  not  be  as  well  dressed, 
but  I  lay  two  eggs  to  her  one.  Whoever 
saw  one  of  those  handsome  hens  ever  do 
anything  at  real  housekeeping  except  in 
the  frying-pan?  This  man’s  daughter 
will  stand  far  above  her  daughter  at  col¬ 
lege  work,  and  you  know  it?” 

“Madame,  as  I  have  said  before,  my 
daughters  will  surely  be  a  credit  because 
they  will  resemble  their  grandmother. 
There  was  a  great  hen.  She  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  handsome — as  one  may  readily 
see  by  glancing  at  me,  and  as  for  house¬ 
keeping — your  efforts  seem  puny  beside 
her  record  of  248  eggs  in  .801  days !  My 
mother,  madame,  was  a  great  hen  and 
my  daughters  will  resemble  her !” 

That  ended  it.  Redman  went  to  carry 
a  fat  worm  to  his  handsome  lady,  while 
Bronze  Beauty  went  to  lay  another  egg ! 
liens  are  more  like  humans  than  we 
think.  I  imagine  Redman  is  about  right, 
and  if  I  were  selecting  a  young  rooster 
for  the  head  of  a  breeding  pen  I  would 
take  a  son  of  Bronze  Beauty,  while  I 
should  not  be  so  sure  of  her  daughter. 

A  Mixed  Pen. — I  want  to  be  careful 
and  explain  all  about  this  contest  pen, 
so  there  will  be  no  “come-back”  later  on. 
Out  of  the  “Favorite  Hen”  pen  of  Reds 
five  hens  have  made  good  records.  I  feel 
therefore  that  it  would  be  an  interesting 
thing  to  enter  this  year  nieces  of  these 
hens  for  another  trial.  So  I  have  bought 
pullets  from  Mrs.  Bliss,  Mrs.  Marlatt, 
Mrs.  Travis,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
rick,  and  will  put  five  pullets  in  my  pen. 
I  paid  full  price  for  these  birds,  and  the 
enterprise  is  entirely  open  and  fair. 
These  pullets  are  supposed  to  be  daugh¬ 
ters  of  hens  with  the  same  breeding  as 
those  now  in  the  contest.  They  were  se¬ 
lected  with  care,  and  we  shall  see  if  they 
can  equal  their  aunts  in  performance. 
There  individual  records  will  be  given 
each  week  or  month.  The  other  six  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  pen  will  be  of  our  own  breed¬ 
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ing.  They  are  from  the  pen  entered  in 
the  contest  last  year  by  I)r.  .T.  A.  Frit- 
chie.  They  made  a  year’s  record  of  1617 
eggs — one  laying  186  eggs  and  another 
only  98.  They  were  mated  with  as  good 
a  utility  cockerel  as  I  could  find,  and 
their  daughters,  though  small  yet,  look 
as  though  Redman  is  right  in  saying  that 
they  will  win  honors  at  college  that  will 
make  our  girls’  work  hard  to  equal.  Win 
or  lose,  good  record  or  poor,  Hope  Farm 
puts  up  its  Red  pullets  and  will  await 
the  results. 

Farm  Notes. — It  is  wonderful  how 
the  frost  has  held  off  this  year.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  19  the  tomato  vines  on  the  hill¬ 
side  were  still  green.  In  the  valley  below 
us  the  tender  flowers  are  all  dead,  while 
on  our  hills  they  are  still  in  bloom. 
Sometimes  in  Spring  when  the  valley 
folks  on  their  light  sand  brag  that  peas 
are  up  before  ours  are  planted,  it  seems 
hard,  but  after  all  it  is  better  to  hold 
on  to  Summer  for  10  days  longer  as  we 

do  on  our  hills . Some  weeks  ago  we 

told  of  the  buckwheat  crop  on  our  straw¬ 
berry  field.  This  story  seems  incredible 
to  some  of  our  people — so  I  repeat  it. 
We  had  a  field  that  had  been  picked  for 
five  years.  It  had  become  so  foul  with 
grass  that  cleaning  once  more  would 
never  pay.  So  as  soon  as  picking  was 
through  we  plowed  vines,  mulch  and 
grass  all  under  deep.  Then  we  seeded  on 
two  bushels  of  buckwheat  and  two 
pounds  of  Cow-horn  turnips  to  the  acre, 
and  worked  the  seed  in.  Oh  !  how  that 
buckwheat  did  grow  !  By  early  Septem¬ 
ber  it  was  nearly  five  feet  high.  There 
came  a  high  wind  and  smashed  most  of  it 
down.  We  wanted  to  plow  it  under,  but 
the  best  plowmen  in  the  neighborhood 
tried  their  hand  at  it  and  quit.  So  we 
cut  it  off  with  the  mower,  let  it  wilt  a 
few  days,  and  then  plowed — sending  men 
ahead  of  the  plow  to  fork  the  vines  into 
the  furrow.  Then  the  field  was  har¬ 
rowed  and  Marshall  strawberry  plants 
set  out  three  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
season  was  wet,  but  I  started  to  put  the 
cultivators  in  when  I  found  a  new  thick: 
seeding  of  buckwheat  coming  up.  There 
was  moisture  enough  for  the  berry  plants, 
so  we  let  the  field  alone.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  is  now  about  18  inches  high  and 
will  make  a  fair  mulch  for  the  plants 
which  will  keep  on  growing  until  the 
ground  freezes.  I  never  did  that  before, 
and  could  not  do  it  again  in  a  dry  season. 

The  Apple  Crop. — It  is  better  than 
we  expected — the  Baldwins  in  particu¬ 
lar.  We  figured  on  a  fair  crop  from  our 
lower  orchard,  but  when  we  came  to  pick 
the  trees  shelled  out  the  fruit  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way.  Single  trees  gave  over 
eight  barrels  of  hand-picked  fruit,  beside 
many  windfalls.  These  trees  are  prob¬ 
ably  about  80  years  old.  They  stand  in 
a  strip  of  sod  around  the  edge  of  a  straw¬ 
berry  field.  The  grass  has  been  cut  and 
piled  around  the  trees,  and  a  good  coat 
of  manure  was  scattered  around  them 
last  Spring.  They  were,  of  course,  well 
sprayed  and  have  been  permitted  to 
make  a  thick  top.  The  wet  season  has 
helped  by  carrying  the  fruit  to  good  size. 
The  younger  trees  on  the  hilltop  are 
mostly  “resting”  this  year,  though  a  few 
of  them  show  their  quality  by  carrying 
nearly  three  barrels  each . The  Mc¬ 

Intosh  apples  went  like  hot  cakes  during 
late  September.  This  beautiful  apple  is 
in  great  demand  by  those  who  once  taste 
it,  and  we  have  never  had  enough  Mc¬ 
Intosh  to  go  around.  I  have  some  HOO 
young  trees  of  this  variety  coming  along. 
At  one  time  I  was  afraid  we  had  over- 
planted  McIntosh,  but  judging  by  the 
way  people  call  for  them  we  could  hardly 
have  too  many . We  have  a  fine  sup¬ 

ply  of  the  good  old  R.  I.  Greening.  It 
seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  public 
refuse  to  see  the  value  of  this  excellent 
apple.  For  a  November  and  December 
fruit,  especially  for  cooking,  there  is 
nothing  better.  It  stands  at  the  head  for 
making  sauce  or  apple  pie,  yet  because  it 
has  a  light  green  color  people  will  not 
buy  it.  To  my  notion  the  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  apple  has  the  good  homely  fruit  qual¬ 
ities  which  correspond  with  the  hen  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  R.  I.  Red,  and  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstood  why  the  public  will  pass  up 
Greening  as  they  do  on  account  of  its 
color.  We  also  have  a  crop  of  North¬ 
western  Greening.  The  trees  stand  on  a 
piece  of  land  which  we  bought  a  few 
years  ago.  I  do  not  care  particularly  for 
the  apple,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  good 


keeper.  We  have  a  seedling  of  our  own 
which  is  of  fair  quality  and  the  most  re¬ 
markable  keeper.  It.  is  a  handsome  apple, 
small  in  size,  and  with  no  great  value  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  will  “keep”  like  a  brickbat. 
By  the  way,  I  think  more  and  more  of 
Sutton  Beauty  as  the  fruit  continues  to 
come.  It  is  very  handsome,  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  Baldwin  and,  with  us,  a  yearly 
bearer.  I  found  fault  with  Sutton  until 
it  proved  itself  in  bearing.  I  found  a 
good  demand  for  Northern  Spy,  but  it 
does  not  pay  us.  Our  fruit  is  very  fine 
in  color  and  quality,  but  in  this  latitude 
Spy  becomes  an  October  apple — too  early 
for  the  variety.  It  is  a  good  variety  for 
damp  soil — one  of  the  best  for  such  a 
situation.  Baldwin  and  McIntosh  are 
the  money-mak'ers  and  the  satisfiers  on 
our  hills.  Through  these  bright  October 
days  it  becomes  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
year,  as  this  beautiful  fruit,  firm  and 
clean  and  brilliant,  comes  off  the  trees. 
As  one  looks  away  off  to  the  hills  lying 
dreamily  in  the  thin  blue  haze,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  back  to  the  time  when 
these  strong  trees  were  little  sticks  put 
into  the  ground  with  half  fear  and  half 
faith.  H.  W.  c. 


Top-Dressing  Alfalfa. 

We  have  a  fine  piece  of  Alfalfa  stand¬ 
ing  on  three  acres,  which  we  have  cut 
three  times  this  year.  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  top-dress,  this  Alfalfa  in  some 
way,  as  I  wish  it  to  continue  for  hay  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  if  I  top-dress  it 
what  would  be  preferable  to  use?  The 
soil  is  a  medium  loam,  is  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  has  been  pretty  well 
limed.  As  it  goes  on,  is  it  necessary  to‘ 
lime  again  on  top  of  the  soil  and  let 
it  weather  down  into  the  Alfalfa  roots? 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  A.  G.  L. 

On  strong  soil  it  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  top-dress  Alfalfa,  but  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  good  practice  to  do  so.  Manure  is 
often  used,  but  we  think  this  better  on 
the  corn  or  grass.  A  grass  meadow 
needs  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  t<> 
keep  it  in  good  condition,  for  there  is  a 
constant  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  hay,  with 
no  addition  except  through  manure  or 
fertilizer.  With  Alfalfa  there  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  if  the  soil  contains  the 
needed  bacteria,  and  thus  the  chief  needs 
are  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  very 
good  dressing  for  Alfalfa  would  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  of  fine  bone  and  one 
part  muriate  of  potash.  In  many  cases 
acid  phosphate  is  used  in  place  of  the 
bone.  About  500  pounds  of  this  mixture 
each  year  would  prove  a  good  feeding  for 
the  Alfalfa.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
putting  lime  on  top  of  the  Alfalfa  soil. 
Far  better  make  a  heavy  application  of 
lime  when  seeding  and  let  that  answer. 
In  some  cases  it  pays  to  scratch  over  the 
Alfalfa  field  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
with  the  teeth  sharpened,  and  this  would 
work  the  lime  partly  into  the  soil.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  you  can  only  obtain  the 
full  value  of  lime  by  working  it  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  soil. 
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Guaranteed  To  Kill 
Every  Scale 
It  Reaches. 

What?  V* 
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Ol — your 

money  back.  Only  3  “Do’s”  . 
and  “Don’ts.”  It’s  also  the  best  dormant 
spray  for  larvae,  eggs  of  insects  and  fungi. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  No  burning,  no') 
clogging,  but  does  do  the  work.  1  bbl. 
mixed  1  to  15  will  spray  as  many  trees  until  k 
they  drip  as  3  bbls.  lime  sulphur  1  to  10.  i 
10  years  on  the  market.  Nationally  endorsed.  A 
Send  for  free  booklet.  “  ‘Scalecide’,  the , 

Tree  Saver."  Write  today.  A  . _ 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  N 
50  Church  St., N.Y. 


IME 

Improve  the  land,  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  with 
SHELL  LIME.  Cheapest 
in  cost,  easiest  to  apply, 
won’t  burn  the  skin,  and 
produces  best  and  long¬ 
est  results, 

100  lb*.  50c.  500  lb*.  #8.00  lOOO  lb*  #8.50 

OAK  liOAll  LOTS  OK  IS  TONS  IN  B1T.K  AT  *2.00  fl  it  TON 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Shell  Dept.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CQ  Krrc,o  dark,  loam  soil,  practically  level;  water 
cVt-rea  KOod;  2  barns,  3(1x40,  18x24;  hen  house; 
hog  house;  liouso,  (i  rooms,  good  condition;  3  miles 
to  Owego;  included  are  two  good  horses,  lumber 
wagon,  platform  wagon,  buggy,  sleds,  harnesses, 
mower,  drill,  reaper,  rake,  plows,  harrows,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  all  small  tools.  All  for  $2,500;  part  cash. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

|rn  toil  SaI.K— near  I'hila.  and  Trenton  markets; 

luU  idrillo  xoo«l  railroad  and  irolley  lacilltU**.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  G.  Kceder, Newtown,  I’enna. 

FARMS  for  Profit:  mflluRE* 

FRANK  H.  KNOX,  51  State  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

hut  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  gqod  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARIiS,  Industrial  and  Aoricultural  Coni, 
missioner,  Rouin  87.  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

rpiIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  ^-incli 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent,  us  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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These  pictures  comprise  the  main  house  and  barn  on  a  magnificent  dairy  farm  of  350  acres.  This 
farm  with  more  than  60  head  of  cattle,  horses,  tools,  fodder,  and  household  furniture,  much  of  which 
is  antique,  can  he  purchased  for  540,000.  In  addition  to  the  building  shown  in  picture,  farm  possesses 
a  magnificent  clubhouse  with  bowling  alleys,  billiard  parlors,  card  rooms,  ball  room,  etc.,  two 
tenant  houses,  fine  horse  barn  and  other  out  buildings  too  numerous  to  mention.  Buildings  on  this 
property  could  not  be  replaced  for  570,000.  Free  catalog,  showing  details  of  this  faim  together  with 
many  others,  sent  on  request.  C.  j.  ELI  IS  &  COMPANY.  SPR1NGVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Field  of  Chinese  Ginger. 

Bulletin  130  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  gives  the 
picture  reproduced  below,  a  field  of 
ginger  in  Shantung  Province,  China. 
The  bulletin  states  that  the  consumption 
of  Chinese  ginger  in  America,  although  it. 
might  still  be  ranked  as  a  delicacy, 
amounts  to  half  a  million  pounds  yearly. 
Its  preparation  as  preserved,  dried  or 
candied  ginger  is  so  simple  that  any 
housewife  could  learn  how  to  do  it  and 
since  the  underground  rhizomes  will  stand 
quite  low  temperatures  it  should  be 
worth  while  to  distribute  it  throughout 
the  South  and  Southwest  for  dooryard 
garden  cultivation  either  with  or  without 
irrigation.  The  Chinese  use  it  fresh  as 
well  as  preserved. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  ginger  is 
somewhat  reed-like  in  its  growth.  It  is 
grown  commercially  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Africa  and  Asia,  and  to 


the  habit  of  sending  out  these  long  shoots, 
poorly  balanced.  These  long  shoots 
should  be  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and  the 
weak  shoots  cut  out.  Some  Summer 
pruning,  just  after  the  full  flush  of  bloom, 
will  keep  long  shoots  in  bounds,  and  in¬ 
duce  later  blooms.  With  the  severe 
pruning  in  early  Spring,  and  a  light 
Summer  pruning  as  indicated,  a  well- 
balanced  shape  should  be  secured. 

3.  During  the  Spring  months  care  is 
needed  in  ventilation,  to  avoid  mildew  on 
pot  roses,  giving  air  every  day,  but 
avoiding  direct  drafts  on  the  plants,  and 
if  mildew  does  appear,  dusting  the  foli¬ 
age  with  sulphur  or  one  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  preparations  sold  for  this  purpose. 
The  day  temperature  on  sunny  days  may 
run  up  to  70  or  75  deg. ;  air  should  be 
given  gradually  in  the  morning,  and  re¬ 
duced  gradually  in  the  afternoon.  Spray 
with  water  freely  in  dry  weather,  and 
see  that  they  do  not  become  dry  at  the 
root.  In  Summer  give  all  the  ventila¬ 
tion  possible,  and  keep  the  buds  pinched 
off,  to  insure  more  growth.  For  the 
Winter  in  an  uuheated  greenhouse, 


A  Field  of  Ginger  in  Shantung  Province,  China. 


some  extent  in  tropical  America.  The 
green  root  is  crystallized  and  preserved 
in  syrup,  the  dried  root  also  being  ex¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities.  Canton  ginger, 
in  characteristic  round  jars  of  Chinese 
earthenware,  is  a  famous  preserve,  ex¬ 
ported  very  largely  to  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ginger  is  quite  easily  grown  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  private  conservatories. 


Rose  Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  most  probable  cause  for 
the  leaves  of  rose  plants,  both  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Remontants,  turning  yellow, 
when  the  black  spot  disease  is  taken  care 
of?  What  should  be  done  to  prevent  de¬ 
foliation  during  the  hot  months?  2.  Can 
direction  be  given  to  the  growing  of 
H.  R.  roses  to  prevent  the  long  shoots, 
and  produce  a  bush  with  half  a  dozen 
or  more  thick  canes  a  yard  or  so  long? 
3.  IIow  can  roses  in  four-inch  pots  to  be 
sold  when  in  bud  be  best  kept  through 
Spring  and  Summer?  How  through  the 
Winter  with  a  fireless  greenhouse,  or 
frames?  4.  What  is  advised  to  carry 
tree  roses  through  the  Winter  safely? 

St.  Peters,  Pa.  w.  o.  N. 

1.  The  most  common  cause  of  yellow 
foliage  is  red  spider  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves;  if  this  insect  is  present  it 
soon  causes  the  whole  plant  to  assume 
a  sickly  appearance.  Badly  affected  fol¬ 
iage  dries  up  and  withers,  and  defoliation 
results.  Defoliation  also  follows  bad  at¬ 
tacks  of  mildew,  and  it  must  be  regarded 
as  effect,  not  cause.  Rose  hopper  or 
thrips  is  another  cause  of  yellow  leaves, 
and  as  this  insect,  like  the  red  spider, 
congregates  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  is  very  active  in  escaping 
when  disturbed,  it  may  be  unobserved 
until  considerable  damage  has  been  done. 
Both  the  red  spider  and  thrips  may  be 
controlled  by  a  spray  of  whale-oil  soap 
and  water.  Dissolve  in  warm  water,  and 
dilute  to  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
soap  to  five  to  seven  gallons  of  water. 
Direct  the  spray  against  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  yellow  leaves 
and  general  sickliness  are  due  to  white 
grubs  devouring  the  roots. 

2.  Many  varieties  of  II.  R.  roses  have 


plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  or  sand,  and 
cover,  or  partly  cover  the  plants  with 
light  litter  or  dead  leaves  to  protect 
them  from  the  Winter  sunshine,  remov¬ 
ing  the  cover  in  early  Spring.  The  cov¬ 
ering  should  be  put  on  before  severe 
weather  sets  in,  and  removed  before  the 
plants  start  in  Spring.  Pot  roses  that 
are  expected  to  be  in  flower  about  April 
1  for  Easter  sales  arc  brought  into  a 
cool  greenhouse  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  where  the  heat  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  or  they  are  moved  into  a  warm¬ 
er  house  after  the  first  few  weeks. 

4.  Tree  or  standard  roses  often  suffer 
badly  from  sunscald,  therefore  the  tall 
bare  stem  must  be  protected,  a  wrap¬ 
ping  of  straw  or  burlap  being  usual. 
This  should  not  be  done  until  cold  weath¬ 
er  sets  in.  Then  hill  up  soil  to  a  depth 
of  about  10  inches  at  the  base,  and  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  mulch  with  leaves 
or  short  manure.  In  a  locality  where  the 
Winters  are  severe  it  is  wise  to  dig  the 
plants  in  late  Fall,  heel  in  in  a  well- 
drained  place,  and  cover  the  tops  with 
loose  sod. 


Storing  Gladioli,  Cannas  and  Dahlias. 

The  question  of  storing  the  three  pop¬ 
ular  bulbs,  Gladioli,  Cannas  and  Dahlias, 
is  again  before  nearly  every  grower  of 
flowers.  Many  make  the  mistake  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  same  conditions  do  for 
all  of  them. 

Gladioli  should  be  dug  about  the  time 
the  seed  falls  from  the  flower  stalk,  or  if 
the  stalk  has  been  cut,  about  30  days  or 
a  little  longer  after  flowering.  The  tops 
should  be  cut  off  at  once  after  digging, 
as  the  moisture  of  the  bulb  is  rapidly 
drawn  into  the  tops  after  the  roots  are 
severed  from  the  ground.  Unless  too 
wet,  the  bulbs  may  be  put  directly  into 
the  cellar,  placing  them  in  trays  not  ov-t 
three  inches  deep,  and  so  placing  the 
trays  that  there  is  a  free  circulation  of 
air  around  bottom,  top  and  sides.  Do  not 
try  to  remove  the  old  shriveled  root  at 
this  time,  nor  the  tiny  bulblets — correct 


term  for  this  bulb  is  corm  and  the  little 
ones  cormels — but  do  this  in  early  Win¬ 
ter,  when  the  old  root  comes  off  easily 
and  you  have  a  chance  to  see  that  the 
bulbs  are  keeping  properly.  Should  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  between  33  and  40. 

Dahlias  may  be  dug  a  few  days  after 
the  frost  has  cut  them  down,  cutting  the 
tops  off  about  eight  inches  above  the  toes. 
Into  this  stalk  may  be  stuck  a  label 
bearing  the  name  or  color  of  the  flower. 
Do  not  dry  off  the  clump  unless  exceed¬ 
ingly  wet,  simply  remove  the  excess  dirt, 
place  on  cellar  bottom  and  cover  clumps 
with  bone  dry  dirt  or  sand.  The  old 
stalks  with  labels  sticking  above  the  dirt 
will  enable  you  to  find  a  desired  kind  at 
any  time.  When  cellar  commences  to 
warm  up  in  Spring,  water  just  enough  to 
wet  the  crown  of  the  clumps  so  that 
sprouting  may  take  place  and  division  be 
rendered  easy.  One  toe  with  one  shoot 
will  make  a  better  plant  with  more  per¬ 
fect  bloom  than  a  whole  clump.  Temper¬ 
ature  may  vary  from  32  to  50  for  these 
as  being  covered  with  dirt,  changes  will 
have  little  effect 

Cannas  should  be  dug  same  time  as 
Dahlias,  placed  in  shallow  tiays  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  dry  sand.  Cannas  must  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  Gladioli  or 
Dahlias,  about  45  to  55  will  keep  them 
nicely.  If  they  commence  to  shrivel  and 
dry  out  a  light  sprinkling  may  be  resorted 
to.  I  have  found  that  Cannas  will  keep 
in  the  ordinary  cold  cellar  until  about 
February  1st  and  must  then  be  brought 
into  heat  and  started,  but  if  it  is  desired 
to  keep  them  dormant  until  April,  a 
warm  cellar  must  be  used.  In  dividing 
Cannas  in  Spring  use  a  sharp  knife,  so 
that  the  cutting  may  be  free  from  ragged 
edges,  which  may  induce  rot. 

Michigan.  paul  l.  ward. 


Plants  Adapt  Themselves  to  Circumstances. 

July  tenth  this  year  I  planted  a  row 
of  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  alongside 
of  earlier,  planted  rows.  It  was  planted 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  patch.  When 
it  was  half  the  height  of  the  other  rows, 
and  the  stalks  not  bigger  than  one’s  fin¬ 
ger,  it  blossomed  and  threw  out  the  silk 
of  the  ears.  If  the  stalks  could  talk  I 
would  imagine  them  saying:  “Hurry  up, 
if  we  are  going  to  mature  seed  we’ve  got 
to  hustle. 

That  is  just  what  they  actually  did. 
In  just  70  days  from  the  day  it  was 
planted  we  had  some  delicious  ears  of  the 
best  sweet  corn  that  grows.  The  stalks 
were  only  about  half  the  size  of  the 
earlier  planted  corn  three  feet  away. 
Why  did  that  corn  start  to  mature  seed 
prematurely?  The  great  effort  of  all  na¬ 
ture  is  to  reproduce  its  kind.  But  how 
did  the  corn  know  that  there  wasn’t  time 
to  grow  stalks,  imagining  that  it 
“knows”?  Is  there  some  different  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  atmosphere  of  midsummer? 
That  plants  do  adapt  themselves  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  well  known.  Some  Hub¬ 
bard  squash’  vines  climbed  the  three-foot 
wire  fence  around  my  garden,  and  some 
of  the  largest  squashes  are  hanging  on 
the  wire,  and  I  notice  that  the  stems 
which  hold  them  are  larger  than  the  stem 
of  those  on  the  ground  which  need  no 
support. 

The  farther  one  goes  north,  the  shorter 
time  it  takes  for  corn  to  mature  its  seed. 
The  plant  adapts  itself  to  climatic  con 
ditions.  Trees  do  not  seem  to  have  this 
power.  The  White  oak  native  of  warm 
er  climes  has  pushed  its  way  up  nortl 
where  the  season  is  not  long  enough  t< 


old  leaf,  as  it  does  of  our  native  ti 
So  the  frost  kills  the  leaves  and  I 
hang  on  the  tree  all  Winter,  and  i 
Spring  the  developing  bud  pushes  t 
off.  If  trees  possess  this  power  of  adap- 


tables.  I  notice  Mr.  Massey  of  M; 
land  does  not  favor  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn  for  his  locality.  Here  in  Con¬ 
necticut  it  far  surpasses  in  tenderness, 
in  sweetness  and  in  length  of  time  it 
remains  eatable,  any  other  corn  I  have 
eaten,  and  that  includes  most  of  them. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sure  Power  From 
Goal,  Wood  or  Rubbish 


SAVE  GASOLINE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BURN  WORTHLESS  RUBBISH  IN 


LEFFEL 

Bum  coal,  wood  or  any 
old  thintr.  Never  balk, 
simple  and  eaay  to  run. 

Sure  power  and  plenty 
of  it  for  all  farm  power- 
driven  machinery.  Give 
steam  and  hot  wat«r  for 
scalding  and  other  pur* 
poses.  Have  hundreds, 
of  uses-many  Impos¬ 
sible  with  ffasolino 
outfits. 

Free  Book  ^“'{l 

the  simplicity,  dura- 1 
bility  and  cheapness  * 
of  Leffel  Steam  En¬ 
gines.  Write  lor  it 
today. 

lAMRUFFlLm. 

Box  302, 

Sprlnsliold,  Ohio 


STEAM 
Engines 


DOMESTIC junior 


lie  Engine  for  nil  Smell  Farm  Job. 

The  Junior  has  the  same  superior  quality  as 
I  lie  larger,  higher-priced  Domestic  Engines. 
_  Orcliardists  and  farmers  And  It  Jmost  eeonom 

Ileal  and  labor-wiving.  Runs  pun 
separator,  grindstone  corn-shellei 
machines  requiring  light  power, 
make  Rump  and  Power  Spraying 
Machinery.  Send  for 
bulletin  131  and  tell  us 
your  engine  wants. 


Weight 
378  lba. 
Ready  to 
run  when ^ - 

reoeived. 


Domesllc  Engine  ana  Pump  Co 
Box  503,  Sti'Dpensburg,  Pa. 


Put  $25  in  your  own 
pocket  as  a  clear 
saving  over 
what  you  would 
pay  elsewhere 
and  still  havei 
the  best  spread¬ 
er  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Get 
Gallowav  and  save 
the  gold  in  that 

$ 


nurej 
Double 
chain 
drivo.end- 

iess  apron, force  feed.  Low  I 
down.  Close  hitch.  Light 
draft.  Flexible  rake  and  I 
other  valuable  improvementa.  Send  fori 
Spreader  hook  "A  Stre-!t  of  Gold”  free  | 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Dept.  279  Waterloo,  Iowa  | 


4  Empire 


STEEL 

Wheels 


that’s  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  last  21)  to  25  years.  Average 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  096  Quincy,  III. 


BROWN  FENCE  BARCAIN  BOOK 

Sendnameonpos-XND  fence  sample 
tal.  New  catalog! 
i  quotes  factory  pri-l 
ces,  13c  per  rod  up.1 

Freight  prepaid.  Sample  free  also.  Address. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59  Cleveland.  0. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

% 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3  80  to  3i0.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T-3709  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, HI. 


i 

Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.... 

$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 

1.50 

Tho  Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas.... 

2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 

2.53 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . 

3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 

.50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

1.50 

Bealby  . 

1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 

2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul- 

$2.00 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 

2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 

1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law.... 

3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 

2.50 

ture.  Robinson . 

2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine . 

1.60 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 

FOR  SALE  BY 

.50 

Rural  New- Yerker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 

Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
ay2  marks,  or  101* *  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diiferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribcis  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transact Ions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  page  11G4  the  public  received  an  invitation  to 
throw  eggs  at  the  parcel  post  service.  It  did 
rot  require  a  certificate  of  innocence  to  qualify  one 
to  throw  an  egg.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  con¬ 
crete  case  of  damage  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  Here  is  a  sample  egg  just  thrown : 

It  will,  I  feel,  interest  you  to  learn  that  a  new  phase 
has  developed  in  parcel  post  vs.  egg  shipments.  On 
Sept.  27th  I  marked  two  cartons  of  eggs,  one  to  Wm. 
J.  Marsden,  304  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  the 
other  to  Miss  Ethel  Post,  23  Cliff  Ave.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 
Up.  to  this  writing  (Oct.  S)  absolutely  nothing  is 
known  of  the  whereabouts  of  these  packages,  which 
did  not  reach  Yonkers !  Surely  the  plot  thickens.  I 
have  reported  this  to  Mr.  Stone  at  Washington. 
Massachusetts.  J.  w.  cary. 

Since  we  found  those  packages  of  butter  in  the 
“empty”  mail  sack  we  think  it  likely  that  the  eggs 
have  gone  to  join  the  butter.  They  will  make  a 
cake  that  is  “ail  dough.” 

* 

We  have  the  smallest  and  most  zealous  member  of 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League,  and  wish  you  would 
enter  his  name  for  membership.  He  is  ah  .opera  singer 
by  profession,  reaching  his  high  notes  easily  by  way 
of  his  swing.  He  begins  in  the  Spring  eating  the  ap¬ 
ple  blossoms  we  have  for  decoration,  welcomes  father 
and  the  first  eatable  apple  with  a  song  and  much  bop¬ 
ping  and  eager  chirps,  which  change  to  rapid  chatter  if 
his  Share  does  not  come  soon.  He  will  eat  his  Weight 
in  apple  a  day  at  any  time.  You  should  see  the  trust¬ 
ful  eagerness  with  which  he  tastes  a  red  tomato  laid 
up  to  ripen  on  the  window  ledge,  shakes  his  bead  at  it, 
then  returns  to  it  later  thinking  perhaps  it  may  be  an 
apple  this  time.  Ilis  name  is  Sunny  Jim,  he  is  a  very 
small  and  (to  us)  a  very  valuable  canary.  Is  he 
eligible  for  membership?  E.  s.  K. 

E  certainly  is!  His  name  is  entered  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  notables — including  a  cat 
which  eats  Ben  Davis  apples  as  sauce  for  a  mouse 
steak,  and  a  man  who  once  used  hot  baked  apples 
as  a  poultice.  All  are  welcome  to  the  great  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  The  more 
the  merrier,  and  the  more  merriment  the  greater 
market  for  apples. 

* 

Give  us,  when  the  spirit  moves  you  again,  another 
article  on  baked  apples.  The  sauce  you  serve  helps 
wonderfully  to  appreciate  this  most  wholesome  dish. 
What  apple  do  you  recommend  as  the  best,  or  one  of 
the  best  to  bake?  E.  G.  E. 

Illinois. 

F  an  average  of  four  baked  apples  a  day  for 
many  years  qualifies  us  to  pose  as  experts  we 
should  say  that  the  best  apple  for  all  purposes,  bak¬ 
ing,  pie  making,  or  eating  from  the  hand  is  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin.  “Every  man  to  his  taste,”  but  during  its  brief 
season  Fall  Pippin  is  a  pippin.  Our  next  choice  for 
baking  would  be  McIntosh.  No  man  could  ever 
whip  the  children  after  eating  one.  After  eating 
two  lie  would  write  his  mother-in-law  giving  her  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  make  her  home  with  him. 
Next  we  would  put  Baldwin  and  Greening — about 
even  in  excellence  for  baking.  Other  varieties  may 
be  better  for  eating  from  the  hand,  but  the  above 
list  is  our  choice  for  baked  fruit.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme — things  to  avoid  are  baked  Ben  Davis  or 

Wolf  River! 

*  * 

LAST  week  we  referred  to  Mr.  J.  Leslie  Kincaid, 
candidate  for  the  New  York  Assembly  from 
Onondaga  County.  Mr.  Kincaid  is  the  man  who, 
last  Winter,  introduced  the  “Kincaid  bill”  which 
aimed  to  abolish  the  Foods  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose  because 
the  farmers  throughout  the  State  demanded  that  the 
Department  have  a  chance.  We  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Kincaid  had  learned  wisdom  since  one  of 
the  apple  auctions  was  held  in  his  district,  so  we 
wrote  asking  him  where  he  stands  now  and  what  he 
will  do  about  the  Department  if  he  goes  back  to 
Albany.  From  Syracuse  comes  the  following  report 
from  persons  who  have  known  Mr.  Kincaid  for 
years : 

He  is  absolutely  without  independence,  probably  with¬ 
out  ideas.  He  has  been  placed  in  public  view  by  our 
benevolent  boss,  Mr.  Hendricks.  We  have  never  knoYvn 
him  to  ^express  an  idea  on  any  subject. 

We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  this  report  is 
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correct,  for  not  a  word  can  we  get  from  Mr.  Kin¬ 
caid  on  the  market  question.  Now  do  the  farmers 
in  the  towns  of  Fa  bins,  Lafayette,  Onondaga  and 
Tully,  want  to  be  represented  at  Albany  by  a  man 
who  never  bad  an  idea,  and  would  not  know  how  to 
give  expression  to  it  if  he  had  one.  If  they  do  they 
seem  to  have  a  fine  chance  to  have  such  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  Mr.  Kincaid.  But  these  farmers  up  in  that 
rich  Alfalfa  country  are  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  of  any  in  the  State.  They  particu¬ 
larly  need  the  help  which  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Department  can  give  them.  For  such  men  to  vote 
for  the  author  of  the  “Kincaid  bill”  and  send  him 
back  to  repeat  his  stupid  performance  would  be  a 
political  joke  calculated  to  make  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  weep ! 

* 

“  Lay  On,  Macduff.” 

THERE  probably  never  was  a  hen  named  Mac¬ 
duff,  though  it  would  be  appropriate  for  a 
rooster.  At  any  rate  the  sentiment  is  suitable  for 
those  20  hens  in  the  two  leading  pens  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest.  Most  likely  the  Leghorns  are  out 
of  it,  though  they  still  have  a  cackling  chance,  but 
the  American  birds  are  October  layers!  The  10 
leading  Wyandottes  had  laid  1.9SS  eggs  up  to  Oct. 
17,  with  the  R.  I.  Rods  second  with  1,981.  Come  on, 
Vermont! — spur  up  your  Reds!  May  the  best  hens 
win,  but  American  hens  of  an  American  breed  will 
look  well  carrying  the  banner.  There  are  14  days 
more  for  these  hens  to  lay  it  out !  And  never  forget 
“Tilly,”  The  R.  N.-Y.  “Favorite  Hen.”  Up  to  Oct. 
17  she  had  laid  24G  eggs  in  321  days,  and  is  still 
“going  strong.” 

* 

The  New  York  Constitution. 

EW  YORK  farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
proposed  new  constitution.  They  have  had  no 
time  to  study  it,  and  this  makes  them  suspicious. 
A  great  complicated  document  is  rushed  upon  them 
without  chance  for  fair  examination.  Intelligent 
men  say  it  is  little  less  than  a  crime  to  ask  them 
to  pass  on  such  an  important  matter  with  only  a 
few  weeks  for  study  or  discussion.  By  what 
seems  like  a  stupid  blunder  the  adoption  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  has  been  made  a  party  poli¬ 
tical  question.  Farmers  as  a  class  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  convention.  It  was  ruled  by  lawyers 
and  representatives  of  big  business.  We  pointed 
out  last  year  the  definite  need  of  strengthening  the 
Agricultural  Department  so  that  it  could  enforce 
the  agricultural  laws.  Nothing  was  done  about  it. 
Farmers  object  to  increased  salaries  for  officials, 
which  will  mean  higher  taxes.  There  is  a  genuine 
demand  for  cutting  down  rather  than  increasing. 
The  $100.000, 000  already  spent  on  the  Barge  Canal 
was  authorized  against  the  protest  of  farmers,  who 
have  as  a  class  steadily  opposed  such  appropriations. 
They  now  oppose  the  further  spending  of  $27,000.- 
000  under  the  new  constitution.  Far  better  let  the 
canals  alone  and  spend  $27,000,000  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  people,  adequate  terminals  in  the  large 
cities  for  instance.  The  new  constitution  will  wipe 
out  many  State  Departments  and  bureaus  or  com¬ 
missioners.  This  Yvill  affect  the  new  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  Under  the  new  constitution 
this  Department  will  be  abolished.  It  was  created 
on  the  demand  of  the  Grange  and  other  farm  organ¬ 
izations.  The  farmers  have  stood  by  it  so  valiantly 
that  the  politicians  have  not  dared  to  abolish  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  it.  They  expect  the  neYV  constitution 
to  kill  it  for  them.  The  greatest  problem  before 
the  American  people  today  is  the  economic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food.  The  new  Department  gi\-es  the 
only  practical  and  energetic  help  for  marketing  re¬ 
form  that  the  State  has  ever  had.  While  just 
started  and  working  under  the  severest  handicap 
this  Department  has  demonstrated  its  need.  Already 
other  States  are  shaping  similar  plans  for  market 
departments.  The  great  lawyers  and  financial  men 
who  framed  the  proposed  constitution  knew  nothing 
about  the  35-cent  dollar,  and  cared  less.  Thus  they 
offer  nothing  which  will  directly  help  New  York 
agriculture  in  its  hard  economic  struggle.  The  is¬ 
sue  has  come  squarely  up  before  our  farmers.  There 
are  some  excellent  things  in  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  tied  up  with  things  which  are  not 
desirable.  Do  you  stand  for  an  increase  of  official 
salaries?  Do  you  want  to  bury  $27,000,000  more  in 
that  big  ditch?  Do  you  want  to  abolish  the  Foods 
and  Markets  Department?  If  so  you  will  vote  “yes.” 
If  you  do  want  these  things  done  you  will  vote 
“no.”  It  is  a  clear  challenge  to  the  farmer.  We 
have  had  many  letters  about  the  proposed  tax 
amendment.  This  will  be  voted  on  separately — 
such  vote  not  affecting  the  general  constitution.  A 
discussion  of  this  is  given  on  page  1288. 


October  30,  1915. 

HE  potato  outlook  is  very  much  better  than  it 
was  last  year  at  this  time.  Disease  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  cut  down  the  yield.  The  latest  reports 
show  a  steady  fall  in  crop  conditions  and  it  seems 
now  assured  that  the  total  crop  will  be  40.000,000 
bushels  or  more  less  than  last  year.  In  addition  to 
this  there  may  even  be  a  demand  in  Europe  for  our 
potatoes — something  that  has  not  happened  in  years 
before.  While  therefore  the  situation  has  improved 
for  potato  growers,  there  should  he  no  let-up  in  the 
campaign  for  potato  education.  We  must  not  only 
show  town  consumers  that  the  potato  is  a  valuable 
food,  but  we  must  also  develop  the  manufacture  of 
potato  flour,  dry  potato  and  other  forms  of  food. 
While  there  may  not  be  such  great  need  of  these 
things  this  year  in  disposing  of  the  crop,  other  years 
of  overproduction  ar"  coming  and  we  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  them. 

* 

THE  Jerseyman  still  proposes  to  boss  the  political 
job!  That  is  what  we  learn  from  the  woman 
suffrage  vote  in  New  Jersey.  A  majority  of  the 
men  in  that  State  do  not  want  women  to  vote.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it  at  present  in  a  republic.  It  was 
not  really  expected  by  those  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  this  conservative  old  State  would  vote 
“yes.”  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  women  forced 
the  issue  too  soon.  They  were  not  fully  organized, 
and  public  sentiment  had  not  fully  developed.  They 
made  a  great  showing  on  the  whole  when  they  con- 
vim ed  nearly  130.000  Jerseymen  that  they  should 
have  the  ballot.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  befoi’e 
women  will  have  the  vote,  for  anyone  can  see  that 
the  tendency  of  modern  political  development  is 
working  that  way.  A  good  loser  is  the  logical  can¬ 
didate  for  sure  winner.  Many  women  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  poor  losers.  Proof  to  the  contrary 

over  this  campaign  will  be  their  best  asset. 

* 

THE  Jamestown,  N.  lr.,  Journal  prints  a  report 
showing  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
milk  supply  of  that  city.  The  milk  was  scored  on 
the  basis  of  the  bacterial  count — or  the  number  of 
bacteria  found  in  a  stated  sample  of  milk  from  each 
dairy  or  dealer  supplying  the  public.  The  limit  of 
bacteria  count  for  the  various  grades  of  milk,  under 
State  law  and  local  ordinance  are: 


Grade  A,  pasteurized  .  30,000 

Grade  A,  raw  .  G0.000 

Grade  B,  pasteurized  .  100,000 

Grade  B,  raw  .  200,000 

Grade  C  .  500,000 


Milk  of  higher  than  500,000  bacteria  count  may  be 
refused  sale  in  the  city. 

It  is  concluded  that  all  impurities  of  milk  will 
show  in  this  test  for  bacteria.  In  all  121  dairies 
or  wagons  were  investigated.  The  best  milk  con¬ 
tained  11,000  bacteria — the  poorest  sample  12.000,- 
000.  There  were  18  samples  with  more  than  1,000,- 
000  or  twice  as  much  as  the  limit  of  safe  milk  for 
sale.  The  names  of  the  dealers  are  openly  printed 
— the  record  being  a  convincing  argument — -good  or 
bad  for  the  milk  men.  This  plan  has  been  suggested 
in  many  towns  and  cities,  but  usually  no  one  has 
the  courage  to  print  the  names  and  record.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  do  not  think  such  publicity  should  be 
made  until  the  dealer  has  been  fairly  warned  and 
given  full  chance  to  clean  up  his  dairy  and  offer 
clean  milk.  The  man  who  offers  milk  containing  a 
count  of  12,000,000  bacteria  is  just  about  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  children  as  one  who  sells  a  solution  of 
arsenic.  He  certainly  is  an  advance  agent  for  King 
Herod. 


Brevities. 

Are  you  keeping  any  pigeons  to  live  on  the  neighbors? 

Who  blames  the  molting  hen  for  striking?  She  needs 
feed  rather  than  fretting. 

Tiie  last  chance  for  seeding  rye  as  a  cover  ci'op  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York. 

Maude  Hall  of  Grain  Valley,  Mo.,  won  second  prize 
in  a  stock  judging  contest  at  Kansas  City. 

Our  advice  and  practice  is  to  feed  fhe  corn  fodder 
early.  Do  nbt  wait  until  late  Winter. 

Germany  is  substituting  small  coins  of  iron  as 
temporary  substitutes  for  copper  and  nickel. 

This  year  should  see  thousands  of  tons  of  apple 
pomace  utilized  for  cattle  feeding.  It  will  prove  a 
substitute  for  silage  if  fed  properly. 

What  will  make  the  agricultural  college  “sheepskin” 
all  wool  and  a  yard  wide?  The  tanning  which  comes 
from  practical  labor  in  the  field. 

In  1914  763.185  men  were  employed  in  this  country 
at  mining  coal.  The  average  yearly  output  for  each 
man  was  724  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  505  tons  of 
anthracite. 

“A  bushel  of  black  walnuts  at  $1 — the  food  value 
of  $9  worth  of  beefsteak  at  25  cents  a  pound.”  That 
is  what  the  experts  tell  us,  but  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
meat  eater  think  so. 

Many  a  cow  has  lost  her  milk  through  feeding  too 
many  apples.  A  few  apples  will  help  a  cow — too  many 
will  spoil  her.  By  starting  with  a  few  you  can  safely 
work  up  to  20  pounds  a  day.  Worth  about  half  as 
much  as  good  silage. 
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A  School  Teacher’s  Apple  Orchard 

Like  An  Endowment  Policy 


[At  Hie  apple  auction  hold  by  the  Now 
York  Foods  and  Markets  Department  at 
Gardiner,  X.  Y..  an  orchard  belonging  to 
Miss  Mary  Deyo  was  sold  at  a  good  price. 
Miss  Deyo  is  the  first  woman  to  sell 
fruit  in  this  way  and  the  idea  of  a  wom¬ 
an  growing  an  orchard  as  an  investment 
is  a  novel  one.  So  we  asked  Miss  Deyo 
to  fell  us  about  her  orchard.  She  has 
done  so  in  the  following  excellent  article.] 

A  Farm  With  Disadvantages.— I 
inherited  a  farm  of  SO  acres  from  my 
father.  It  had  been  rented  out  for  50 
years  or  more,  and,  while  fairly  good 
land,  was  in  a  run-down  condition,  and 
had  the  further  disadvantage  of  not  be¬ 
ing  on  any  main  road,  but  was  reached 
by  a  private  lane  80  rods  long.  The 
house  was  small  and  undesirable,  and  the 
wives  of  the  tenants  always  objected  to 
the  loneliness.  It  was  a  difficult  place 
to  rent,  as  only  a  shiftless  man  or  one 
unusually  “down  on  his  luck”  would  live 
in  such  a  place.  At  the  time  it  came 
into  my  possession  I  had  just  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  expecting  to  make 
teaching  my  work — and  shortly  after  I 
left  the  country  and  came  home  at  very 
infrequent  intervals. 

Starting  The  Orchard. — When  I 
was  home  in  1805  I  found  a  growing  in¬ 


anyone,  for  I  am  not  at  all  a  farmer  like 
the  many  women  we  read  about  in  agri¬ 
cultural  papers.  I  like  the  feeling  of 
owning  fields  and  trees,  but  I  don’t  like 
and  can’t  do  outdoor  work  and  I  don’t 
feel  that  I’ve  done  a  single  thing  that 
could  be  held  up  as  an  example.  How¬ 
ever  the  problem  confronting  me  was 
perhaps  one  that  is  not  uncommon ;  a 
single  woman  with  no  equpiment,  and  a 
run-down  farm,  and  so  the  way  in  which 
I  struggled  through  may  interest  some 
so  I  am  giving  this  sketch,  not  as  one 
telling  of  a  successfully  conducted  enter¬ 
prise,  but  rather  as  Paul  told  of  the  end 
of  his  voyage.  “Some  on  boards  and  some 
on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  we  all  got 
.safe  to  land.” 

Discouragements  Encountered. — I 
My  income  was  barely  enough  to  live  on. 
had  some  enthusiasm  and  quite  a  good 
deal  of  theory  but  nothing  to  work  with. 


hard  to  get.  Here  as  elsewhere  good  re¬ 
liable  men  are  working  for  themselves  or 
have  steady  jobs. 

Orchard  Cultivation. — The  orchard 
had  not  been  plowed  for  some  time,  and 
was  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  briars.  When 
I  found  a  man  who  would  do  it  I  told 
him  to  plow  and  harrow  it  and  do  a 
good  job.  He  did,  and  his  bill  was  .$70. 
That  was  all  the  orchard  got  that  year, 
except  that  I  had  wires  put  around  the 
little  trees  in  the  Fall  to  keep  mice  and 
rabbits  away.  The  trees  freshened  up 
and  made  a  good  growth.  Nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  trees  had  died,  but  there  re¬ 
mained  SO  of  the  big  Baldwins  and  about 
430  of  the  younger  trees.  So  I  was  start¬ 
ing  with  an  orchard  of  about  500  trees, 
healthy,  but  small  for  their  age. 

Pruning. — The  next  year  I  got  it 
plowed  cheaper,  but  not  so  well.  The 
man  living  in  the  house  persuaded  me 


the  plowing  until  the  end  of  May  there 
was  a  good  crop  of  weeds  to  turn  under. 
Then  by  harrowing  I  tried  to  keep  the 
ground  mellow  through  June,  and  then  it 
had  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  big  Bald¬ 
win  trees  yielded  a  small  crop  in  1009 — 
I  think  about  40  barrels — and  there  were 
some  apples  each  year  after  that.  Then 
came  the  problem  of  handling,  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

Picking  and  Packing. — Pickers  could 
be  obtained,  but  skilled  packers  were 
very  few,  and  they  were  employed  by  the 
large  growers.  One  year  I  sold  to  a 
dealer  operating  in  Gardiner  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  barrel  for  A  grade  fruit,  picked  and 
delivered  at  his  packing  house.  One  year 
I  tried  having  a  gang  of  packers  come 
to  me  before  the  orehardists  were  ready 
to  pick,  as  my  fruit  colors  early.  I  had 
a  hundred  barrels  of  beautiful  fruit  that 
year.  I  invested  in  barrels  and  paid  a 
high  price  for  packing,  but  there  was  no 
buyer  at  that  time  and  quoted  prices 
from  New  Y’ork  were  very  low.  I  have  a 
basement  in  my  barn,  and  thought  it  best 
to  store  them  and  wait  till  some  buyers 
appeared.  We  had  a  spell  of  very  warm 
weather  and  when  about  five  weeks  after 


Happy  Day  for  the  Children  on  Lake  George.  See  page  1301. 


terest  in  apple  raising  in  our  section. 
Both  my  brothers  had  put  out  Baldwin 
orchards,  and  it  appealed  to  me  as  an  in¬ 
vestment,  which,  though  slow  in  its  re¬ 
turns,  would  perhaps  be  profitable.  So 
I  had  a  hundred  Baldwin  trees  s  t  out. 
They  received  indifferent  care,  but  they 
grew  slowly,  and  six  years  later,  when 
I  was  home  again,  I  had  another  hun¬ 
dred  Baldwins  set  out,  and  two  years 
later,  in  1903,  a  mixed  lot  of  trees,  about 
400,  bought  at  a  bargain  from  a  nursery¬ 
man  who  was  selling  out,  was  planted. 
They  proved  to  be  good  varieties,  Gano, 
Greening,  King,  and  York  Imperial.  The 
trees  occupied  about  13  acres.  The  field 
is  rolling,  having  two  hills  and  two  hol¬ 
lows  in  it,  and  is  a  gravelly  loam,  very 
gravelly,  but  there  is  swampy  land  on 
three  sides  of  it,  and  I  think  there  may 
oe  some  underground  \water  in  the  or- 
edard,  as  the  trees  seem  to  stand  a 
drought  better  than  trees  in  some  other 
localities.  The  trees  grew  very  slowly. 

A  Prorlem  in  Management. — In 
190G  I  came  home  to  live  and  the  next 
year  took  charge  of  the  farm  and  or¬ 
chard  myself.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  my  home.  My  experience  in 
itself  would  be  of  no  profit  or  interest  to 


The  farm  had  brought  me  in  nothing  dur¬ 
ing  my  ownership,  but  neither  had  it 
been  any  expense  to  me.  The  orchard, 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  planted  and 
taken  care  of  in  lieu  of  rent.  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  sell  the  place  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  but  as  I  had  taken  it  from  my 
father's  estate  at  a  valuation  of  $3,000, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  would  be  very  poor 
business,  and  that  I  must  at  least  bring 
it  up  to  the  original  valuation.  There 
was  hope  in  the  orchard,  and  I  said,  “I’ll 
try  my  hand  at  farming,  though  I  may 
have  to  teach  to  pay  expenses.” 

PASTURE  Land. — About  half  the  farm 
was  pasture,  with  a  never-failing  brook. 
As  this  is  a  milk-raising  section  there 
was  demand  for  pasture  for  dry  stock.  I 
rented  it  for  $50  and  later,  by  putting  a 
fence  across  and  making  it  into  two  small 
lots,  for  $00  a  year.  There  remained 
three  fields  which  I  first  had  worked  for 
the  half  by  a  neighbor,  but  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  anyone  to  do  it,  so  I  turned 
them  into  pasture  too — rented  for  $30. 
I  rented  the  little  house  to  a  single  man 
who  worked  out  by  the  day  for  $3  a 
month,  and  he  was  to  work  out  the  rent. 
All  net  income  from  the  farm  I  expended 
on  the  orchard.  Labor  was  dear  and 


to  let  him  sow  buckwheat  on  shares.  It 
was  a  poor  plan.  I  got  little  from  the 
buckwheat  and  the  trees  did  not  grow. 
So  I  decided  that  if  I  could  not  put  much 
on  the  orchard,  at  least  I  would  take 
nothing  out,  but  apples.  I  sent  for  all 
the  government  bulletins  and  studied  them 
carefully,  not  that  I  might  follow  them 
but  to  find  as  much  justification  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  what  I  could  do.  I  passed  over 
directions  for  pruning  and  clung  to  the 
sentence  that  young  orchards  would  bet¬ 
ter  have  too  little  than  too  much — and 
merely  had  the  suckers  cut  out.  I  read 
various  advice  as  to  manuring  and  cover 
crops,  but  pinned  my  faith  to  the  result 
of  an  elaborate  experiment,  in  which  the 
trees  that  received  no  fertilizer  whatever 
did  as  well  as  the  other  plots  that  re¬ 
ceived  various  and  sundry  enrichment. 
One  year  I  gave  the  orchard  a  light 
dressing  of  horse  manure,  and  one  year  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes.  The  lat¬ 
ter  I  considered  the  most  beneficial.  But 
it  was  difficult  and  expensive  to  get 
either.  It  was  only  occasionally  any 
could  be  secured  in  the  neighborhood.  So 
I  decided  to  put  all  my  money  in  plow¬ 
ing  and  spraying,  and  depend  upon  the 
weeds  to  furnish  humus.  By  delaying 


they  were  picked  a  buyer  came  to  look  at 
them  they  were  specked  and  he  said  would 
all  have  to  be  rehandled.  I  sold  them  for 
$1.40  a  barrel,  which  gave  me  about  75 
cents  for  the  fruit.  I  decided  the  best  way 
for  me  to  do  was  to  sell  in  the  orchard. 

Baldwin  and  Gano. — In  1913  I  had 
quite  a  crop  of  Baldwin  and  Gano.  I 
estimated  400  barrels.  The  dealer  who 
came  to  look  at  them  said  he  thought  I 
had  estimated  the  crop  too  high.  I  asked 
$400.  After  some  demurring  he  bought 
them.  He  packed  up  550  barrels  of  No.  1 
fruit,  and  that  year  my  brother  sold  his 
apples,  no  better  than  mine,  for  $3  f.'o.b. 
I  have  no  grievance  against  the  dealer, 
for  he  gave  me  what  I  asked.  That  was 
the  first  year  the  orchard  had  brought  me 
in  anything  over  expenses.  I  had  $250 
net  and  I  took  it  and  spent  it. 

A  Small  Crop. — In  1914  there  was 
as  big  a  show  of  blossoms  as  the  previous 
year,  more  of  the  young  trees  coming  into 
bearing,  and  the  fruit  set  well,  but  the 
extreme  dry  weather  made  it  very  small, 
more  than  half  being  under  2]£  inches. 
Prices  were  low,  and  there  were  no  buy¬ 
ers.  Late  in  the  season  I  sold  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  a  storehouse,  for  75  cents  a 
(Concluded  on  page  1301.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  Corn. 

Air  Tennyson’s  “The  Brook.” 

With  many  a  flaunt  of  green  and  gold, 
And  many  a  glint  of  yellow, 

My  banners  beautiful  unfold, 

In  bright  September  mellow; 

I  nod  beneath  the  Hunter's  Moon, 

In  camps  whose  tires  are  buried, 

I  waken  with  a  million  spears 
In  brown  ranks,  staunch  and  serried; 

A  whisper  follows  on  the  wind, 

An  echo  on  the  river, 

Come  rain,  or  drought,  or  sun,  or  snow, 
Let  Corn  be  king  forever — ever — 

Ilail  !  King  Corn,  forever — ever — 

Hail!  King  Corn  forever! 

I  brave  the  frosts  of  northern  lands, 

I  challenge  broad  savannas. 

While  wheat  and  rice  together  bow 
Before  my  valiant  banners; 

Nor  golden  West,  nor  teeming  East 
Such  wealth  as  mine  can  borrow, 

The  States  are  sentineled  by  Corn, — 

A  fortress  in  each  furrow. 

A  call  is  borne  upon  the  wind, 

An  echo  on  the  river. 

Come  rain  or  drought,  or  sun,  or  snow, 
Let  Maize  be  king  forever — ever — 
Maize  be  king  forever  ever — 

Crown  King  Maize  forever! 

In  May,  I  sprout;  then  daily  grow, 

The  sun  my  willing  vassal ; 

My  silken  gown  by  August  moon 
Is  hung  with  golden  tassel. 

I  reign,  yet  servant  am  to  all, 

I  live  in  song  and  story, 

For  long  the  Indian  maize  shall  bo 
The  Nation’s  pride  and  glory. 

Then  list  the  ripple  in  the  corn, 

The  echo  on  the  river ; 

No  famine  fear,  nor  blight  be  near 
Our  sovereign  Maize  forever — ever — 
Hail  !  O,  Maize,  forever — ever — 

Ilail!  O,  Maize,  forever! 

— O.  P.  Kinsey. 

* 

Tiie  French  government  gives  a  medal, 
greatly  valued,  to  those  who  excel  in 
agriculture.  It  has  now  been  decided  to 
give  this  honor  to  a  number  of  women 
who,  during  the  present  war,  have  done 
more  than  man’s  work  in  keeping  the 
home  and  farm  going.  A  worthy  plan, 
and  the  honor  well  deserved.  We  can 
name  women  in  this  country  as  well  de¬ 
serving  of  such  honor  as  any  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  or  “successful  farmers”  in  the  land. 
# 

The  papers  tell  of  a  woman  who  asks 
the  Supreme  Court  to  annul  her  mar¬ 
riage  because  her  husband  stutters.  She 
claims  that  not  being  able  to  understand 
English  at  the  time  of  her  mariago  she 
did  not  realize  what  stuttering  really  is! 
It  seems  that  this  man  knew  enough  to 
“keep  quiet  and  look  wise”  before  he 
was  married.  When  the  knot  was  se¬ 
curely  tied  he  revealed  the  fact  that  his 
tongue  was  tied  also. 

* 

President  IT.  ,T.  Waters  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College  recently  told  the 
students  what  he  thought  about  dancing: 

Those  who  are  the  best  dancers  are 
usually  not  good  for  anything  else.  The 
best  dancers  are  either  limited  in  their 
mental  capacity,  or  they  have  given  so 
much  time  to  this  form  of  pleasure  that 
they  can’t  do  anything  else. 

No  doubt  there  are  dancers  who  will 
come  forward  with  the  proof  that  they 
con  do  “something  else,”  but  it  never  did 
strike  us  that  dancing  is  really  a  man’s 
job. 

“Light  foot,  light  head,”  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing.  The  New  England  girl  whose  beau 
praised  his  own  dancing  and  pointed  to 
his  patent  leather  shoes  said  she  pre¬ 
ferred  a  man  who  was  polished  at  the 
other  end. 

This  seems  to  be  part  of  what  they 
teach  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  : 

To  be  fit  to  marry,  one  must  be  able  to 
meet  his  generally  recognized  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  a  citizen,  to  support  himself  or 
herself  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  bis  or  her  own  family  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  “an  economic 
test.”  Whenever  a  young  man  goes 
through  the  form  of  asking  “father”  the 
old  gentleman  usually  says  bis  daughter 
ought  to  have  as  good  a  home  as  she 
leaves.  On  its  face  this  demand  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
young  man.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  young  fellow  can  give  his  bride 
as  many  comforts  as  the  matured  and 
seasoned  father.  The  older  man  is  often 
fond  of  telling  how  he  started  under  very 


humble  conditions  and  how  the  girl’s 
mother  helped  him !  Why  should  the 
daughter  be  expected  to  have  an  easier 
time  than  mother? 

* 

Now  comes  a  man  on  page  1304  who 
confesses  to  being  a  bachelor  who  does 
both  outdoor  and  indoor  work  on  his 
farm.  A  great  friend  of  a  fireless  cooker 
this — which  stamps  him  as  a  sensible 
and  “handy”  man.  Read  those  recipes 
of  bis.  They  make  an  imaginative  mouth 
water.  As  something  of  an  expert  on 
baked  beans,  we  would  vote  for  his  meth¬ 
od  of  cooking.  There  may  be  women 
who  can  harness  a  horse  as  well  as  this 
man  can  make  potato  dumplings.  If  so 

the  harness  would  fit  in  every  particular. 

* 

During  the  past  season  several  people 
have  written  us  about  stray  carrier  pig¬ 
eons.  These  birds,  tired  or  wounded, 
came  down  in  some  farm  yard  and  re¬ 
mained  among  the  home  stock.  When 
rested  or  recovered  they  failed  to  resume 
their  flight — like  some  humans  who  fall 
by  the  wayside  and  find  a  “soft  job”  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  thorny  path  of  duty.  Rome 
of  these  Ilomer  pigeons  are  banded  and 
carry  messages  which  they  have  appar¬ 
ently  forgotten.  Our  friends  want  to 
know  how  they  can  find  owners  for  these 
wandering  birds.  Mr.  John  Fisher  of 
Westfield,  N.  .T.,  seems  to  act  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  such  matters  and  with  the 


leg  band  he  can  probably  identify  the 
bird.  There  are  so  many  of  these  calls 
that  we  make  this  public  announcement. 

* 

In  Kansas  there  are  debates  between 
young  women  from  the  larger  colleges. 
Recently  girl  students  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  debated  with  a  team  from 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  increasing  the  armament  for  this 
country.  Some  30  years  ago  the  writer 
taught  in  a  Southern  school,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  debate  among  some  of  the  girl 
students.  We  forget  now  what  the  sub¬ 
ject  was,  but  some  of  the  “first  citizens” 
objected,  because  they  said  a  woman 
should  never  be  trained  to  argue  or  talk 
back !  We  realize  how  times  have 
changed  when  we  stop  to  think  of  this 
woman’s  question. 

* 

Last  Summer  one  of  our  readers  asked 
us  to  tell  how  to  can  chicken.  It  was 
during  the  hot  season,  when  few  would 
think  of  doing  such  work,  and  we  prom¬ 
ised  to  print  full  particulars  in  time  for 
her  use.  Shortly  after  she  wrote  again 
and  again,  in  great  trouble,  calling  for 
the  recipe.  We  finally  found  that  she 
had  been  keeping  a  small  flock  of  birds, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  been  stolen  in 
the  night.  She  did  not  feel  like  eating 
the  remaining  birds  at  once,  and  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  the  rest  of 
them  stolen  she  bad  been  catching  them 
every  afternoon  and  bringing  them  into 
the  house,  where  they  would  be  close  to 
her,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thieves,  while 
she  was  waiting  to  obtain  information 
about  having  them  canned  for  her  Winter 
use.  We  did  not  know  of  this  urgency 
for  the  information,  but  as  soon  as  we 


knew’  about  it  she  was  promptly  told 
how  to  can  the  chicken,  and  they  have 
now  gone  into  those  glass  houses  where 
they  are  free  from  thieves,  where  they 
eat  no  feed,  and  yet  provide  a  dinner 
during  the  Winter. 

* 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  Bureau  of  Community  Music. 
The  object  of  this  bureau  is  to  develop 
more  and  better  community  singing  and 
choral  work.  The  State1  will  be  divided 
into  various  districts,  and  competent  in¬ 
structors  will  go  from  place  to  place 
teaching  music  and  organizing  commun¬ 
ity  music  clubs.  In  addition  to  this 
the  bureau  will  help  in  selecting  music, 
and  also  aid  in  arranging  for  dramatic 
entertainments.  This  seems  to  be  the 
old-fashioned  singing  school  gone  to  the 
university.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
a  singing  class  or  singing  organization 
in  any  community.  There  ought  to  be  a 
good  one  in  every  country  district,  for 
there  are  beautiful  voices  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  country  towns.  Developing 
and  organizing  this  talent  is  a  very  legit¬ 
imate  work  for  the  university. 

* 

As  you  read  that  apple  orchard  story 
by  Miss  Mary  Deyo  you  are  impressed 
with  the  simple  sincerity  of  the  school 
teacher  who  has  taught  the  world  a  les¬ 
son.  She  does  not  think  she  has  done  a 


single  thing  that  can  be  taken  up  by  others 
as  an  example !  Imagine  what  one  of 
those  literary  ladies,  well  equipped  with 
strong  fingers,  a  typewriter,  a  lively  im¬ 
agination  and  a  fine  self  opinion  would 
have  to  say  if  she  had  really  accomplished 

half  of  Miss  Deyo’s  task ! 

* 

The  most  striking  method  of  cam¬ 
paigning  for  “\otes  for  women”  that  we 
have  yet  heard  of  is  a  baseball  game.  A 
nine  composed  of  business  men  played 
against  another  composed  of  the  wives, 
sisters  and  daughters  of  the  men  players. 
The  men  were  compelled  to  wear  skirts, 
as  the  women  insisted  that  otherwise 
they  would  put  on  men’s  clothes!  The 
women  won  the  game — eight  to  four.  And 
the  men  at  once  agreed  to  vote  uanimously 
for  the  suffrage  amendment  on  Nov.  2. 

* 

A  Woman  Farmer’s  Feat. 

Miss  Rosy  Brockert’s  great  Holstein 
bull  captured  first  prize  at  the  county 
fair.  Miss  Brockert  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  securing  the  award,  and  we 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  possessing 
such  an  up-to-date  and  enthusiastic 
farmer  in  our  .community.  Miss  Brockert 
is  a  young  woman,  who  a  few  years 
ago,  picked  up  one  of  our  so-called 
abandoned  farms,  and  without  assistance 
or  financial  backing,  but  by  sheer  hard 
work  and  good  management,  has  built  up 
what  certainly,  animal  for  animal,  is  the 
best  dairy  herd  in  this  section. 

Rhe  recently  caused  the  local  farmers 
to  stand  aghast  by  paying  $200  for  a 
weanling  calf.  Miss  Brockert  .superin¬ 
tends  all  the  work  of  the  farm  and  per¬ 
sonally  does  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
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how  enthusiastic  she  is  in  her  work,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  led  the  bull 
herself  to  the  fair,  walking  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  and  making  a  part  of  the  trip 
during  the  night.  It  certainly  was  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  Miss  Brockert,  who 
is  of  rather  slight  build,  leading  this 
gigantic  and  ferocious-looking  animal 
through  the  streets  of  Poughkeepsie, 
while  a  small  sister,  who  was  her  only 
companion  on  the  trip,  followed  on  be¬ 
hind  with  a  hickory  switch,  touching 
up  now  and  then  the  mighty  beast,  when¬ 
ever  he  stopped  over  long  to  gaze  at  show 
windows  or  other  urban  sights.  For 
sheer  pluck  and  enthusiasm  we  will 
match  Miss  Rosy  against  anyone  that 
does  farm  work  or  city  work  either. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  l. 

* 

Making  a  Boy  Happy. 

One  morning  I  went  with  my  husband 
on  a  trip  back  in  the  hills  to  buy  a  cow. 
The  owner  said,  “I  will  take  so  much 
for  the  cow  and  calf,  or  will  allow  you 
two  dollars  and  keep  the  calf.”  We  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  calf.  Just  as  we  were 
leaving  a  boy  about  11  years  old  came  out 
and  said,  “Papa,  that’s  my  calf,  you 
can’t  sell  it.”  The  father  said,  “Boy, 
the  calf  is  already  sold,  and  I  have  the 
money.”  The  child  turned  and  ran  out 
with  the  tears  running  down  his  face. 
Next  morning  early  he  drove  into  our 
yard  and  asked  for  my  hiuband,  and  told 
him  he  had  come  to  buy  the  calf.  My 
husband  said  he  did  not  know  that  he 
cared  to  sell.  The  boy  said,  “It  was  n<v 
calf  and  I’ve  brought  two  dollars  of  my 
own  money  to  buy  it  back.”  Poor  little 
fellow,  his  heart  was  nearly  broken  for 
fear  he  could  not  have  it.  Ro  my  hus¬ 
band  said,  “I  won’t  keep  the  calf,  boy, 
if  it  was  yours.”  So  he  put  the  calf  in 
the  wagon  for  him  and  the  boy  drove 
away  with  his  arm  around  the  calf’s  neck 
and  the  happiest  look  you  ever  saw  on 

a  boy’s  face.  c.  n. 

* 

The  “Book  Worm”  in  the  Kitchen 

We  imagine  that  a  good  many  of  our 
women  readers  will  sympathize  with  the 
farmer’s  wife  who  writes  the  following. 
We  all  have  a  favorite  occupation,  and 
not  all  the  women  on  farms  prefer  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework.  The  woman  who 
writes  the  following  keeps  Summer 
borders  to  provide  capital,  and  does  it 
so  well  that  the  boarders  come  back 
year  after  year : 

I  “loved”  to  attend  school — (liked  is 
not  emphatic  enough),  and  if  my  mother 
wished  to  “bring  me  up  to  the  mark”  in 
any  deficiency,  a  threat  to  take  me  from 
school  was  amply  sufficient.  I  look  back 
and  think  what  an  aggravation  I  must 
have  been  to  an  over-worked  mother, 
with  two  children,  seven  and  nine  year.j 
younger  than  I,  and  “mountains”  of 
work  to  do;  for  I  was  a  “bookworm” — 
one  of  the  most  bookish  ones  I  ever  ran 
across.  This  is  one  of  my  youthful  per¬ 
formances — when  wiping  dishes  I  would 
stop  and  read  from  the  papers  on  the 
shelves.  Reading  now  is  my  recreation — 
if  I  have  something  interesting  I 
forget  all  my  weariness,  all  my  troubles, 
trials  and  annoyances.  I  am  not  fond  of 
any  outdoor  work,  such  as  gardening, 
poultry  raising,  etc.,  though  I  like  to  be 
out  in  the  fresh  air,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  and  then  is  when  I  must  be 
“cooped  up”  in  a  boiling  hot  kitchen,  if  I 
have  Summer  boarders!  I  never  liked 
cooking  very  well,  either.  Last  Summer, 
with  boarder  money  I. purchased  a  three- 
burner  oil  stove,  with  oven,  which  was 
a  great  comfort  and  saver  of  nervous 
energy,  as  I  like  it  so  well,  I  even  use 
it  in  Winter  for  certain  baking.  The 
year  before  I  bought  a  large  range  and 
made  it  a  point  to  have  it  set  on  the 
floor,  as  I  was  tired  of  sweeping  under 
the  stove.  Our  kitchen  is  very  hot  in 
Summer,  and  cold  in  Winter — needs  re¬ 
pairs,  which  cannot  be  done  until  the  ell 
is  leveled  up.  My  husband  can  do 
carpenter  work,  but  farm  work  keeps 
him  pretty  busy,  as  he  practically  never 
has  any  hired  help  except  at  silage  time. 

Cherry  And  Pineapple  Marmalade. 
— Two  parts  cherry  to  one  of  pineapple 
gives  a  good  pineapple  flavor.  Seed  and 
drain  the  cherries,  run  through  the  food 
grinder  and  drain  again.  Grind  the  pine¬ 
apple.  Mix  the  two,  add  two-thirds  as 
much  sugar,  cook  slowly  until  thick. 

E.  M.  s. 

* 

Raisin  Catsup. — Three  pints  sugar,  one 
pound  seeded  raisins,  one  good-sized  cab¬ 
bage,  12  apples,  one  quart  vinegar,  six 
large  tomatoes,  six  onions,  one  five-cent 
box  white  mustard  seed,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  each  of  spices,  ground 
fine.  Boil  10  minutes. 


“  Farm  Girl’s  Sunshine  Fund  ” 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  well-known 
and  responsible  man  who,  we  are  convinced,  writes  in  perfectly 
good  faith: 


Editor  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER:  I  am  ready  to  establish  a  trust 
fund,  which,  when  conservatively  invested,  will  produce  an  income  of  $100  a 
year,  that  income  to  he  used  perpetually  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  farm, 

girls  in  one  only  of  the  New  England  States.  Through  your  columns  I  hope  to 

reach  and  get  suggestions  from  a  largo  number  of  New  England  farm  folks,  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  collective  opinon  of  whole  neighborhoods  through  medium  of  votes 
taken  in  the  Granges.  The  question  is  solely  how  best  to  use  so  small  a  sum  as 

$100  each  year.  Shall  it  be  used  for  prizes,  or  as  a  loan,  or  as  a  gift?  If 

loaned,  all  repayments  would  go  to  swell  the  principal  fund  until  it  reaches  (how 
many)  dollars;  and  then  what?  An  hundred  years  is  only  a  little  while  in  such 
a  matter  as  this,  but  the  increase  in  the  fund  would  be  very  large  in  that  time. 

T.  J.  D. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  regarding  the  use  of 
this  money.  It  should  be  limited  to  farm  or  country  girls.  Our 
suggestion  would  be  a  loan  for  education  or  for  some  business, 
the  money  to  be  paid  back  without  interest.  How  should  the 
girls  who  use  this  money  be  selected?  There  are  possibilities  in 
matters  of  this  sort  which  become  of  general  interest.  Who 
will  help  organize  this  matter? 
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THE  RURAL 

Jimmie  at  the  Country  Fair 


“Yessir !  Mis’  Holcomb,  we  went  to 
the  fair.  I’aw  'lowed  he  was  goin’  to  take 
us  with  the  team ;  but  ho  said  he  just 
hated  to  drive  them  horses  24  miles  and 
put  ’em  into  the  corn  harvester  the  next 
day.  ‘But  your  mother  aint  missed  the 
fair  but  once  in  20  years — that  was  the 
year  you  was  born,  and  she  aint  goin’ 
to  miss  it  this  year  on  account  o’  me,’ 
he  sez.  ‘I  I  s’pose  it  ’ll  be  the  same  old 
thing  all  over  again !  There’ll  be  the 
same  old  two-headed  calf — it’s  a  wonder 
they  don’t  embalm  it,  so’s  it  wouldn’t 
smell  quite  so  loud,  but  I  guess  maybe 
they  cal’late  the  aromey  ’ll  discourage 
folks  with  inquirin’  minds — and  if  I  was 
a  bettin’  man  I’d  venture  a  bran’  new 
dollar  bill  that  our  ancient  friends,  the 
fat  lady  and  the  livin’  skelinton,  ’ll  be  on 
hand.  Some  hoss  with  a  spavin  ’ll  win 
the  2.20  race  in  three  minutes,  and  that 
feller,  Minton,  ’ll  lug  off  all  the  flower 
and  vegetable  prizes  with  stuff  grown  in 
a  greenhouse.  If  ’twant  for  meetin’  old 
friends  that  you  never  meet  anywhere 
else,  you  couldn’t  draw  me  there  with  a 
traction  engine.  But  I’ll  haf  to  go  !  If  I 
don’t,  your  maw  ’ll  think  I'm  stingy; 
and  it’s  dollars  to  doughnuts  you’ll  think 
the  same — only  harder.  She’ll  worry 
all  day  for  fear  the  10-cent  store 
’ll  be  all  closed  out  before  she  gets  there, 
and  find  it  so  jammed  full  of  truck  she 
can’t  make  up  her  mind  what  she  does 
want  and  wind  up  with  buyiu’  a  couple  of 
dollars  wuth  of  stuff  she  don't  want; 
while  you’ll  probably  eat  -and  drink 
so  much  popcorn  and  peanuts  and 
ice  cream  and  lemonade  and  sich,  that 
I'll  have  to  hist  you  into  the  spring- 
wagon  with  a  derrick.  Well,  such  is 
married  life  in  the  II.  S.  A.’ 

“lie  went  on  like  that — off  and  on 
’most  all  day.  Wondered  who  he’d  get 
to  do  the  milkin’.  Said  he’d  bet  the  hogs 
would  put  on  a  streak  o’  lean  and  old 
Nell  would  paw  her  front  shoe  off  callin' 
for  her  dinner.  We  all  knowed  he  wanted 
to  go  as  bad  as  any  of  us — all  ’cept 
Em’ly — so  we  didn’t  worry  none.  »S7ie 
thought  he  really  meant  it,  so  she  asked 
Henry  why  he  couldn’t  drive  the  team 
and  let  Paw  stay  home.  Henry  was  sit- 
tin’  on  the  top  step,  eatin’  a  apple,  and 
when  she  said  that  he  had  a  fit  and  rolled 
off  on  the  grass.  He  made  such  a  funny 
noise  she  thought  he  was  chokin’,  and 
hollered  for  me  to  get  a  dipper  of  water. 
‘Huh!  I  guess  not!’  I  sez.  ‘lie’ll  come  to, 
after  awhile.’  Then  he  had  another  fit. 
When  he  got  so’s  he  could  set  up,  the 
tears  was  runnin’  down  his  face  and 
his  shirt  was  all  over  apple-chankins. 
lie  sez,  ‘My  dear  little  innocent  girl,  if 
you  don’t  want  to  be  a  youthful  widder, 
never  spring  anything  like  that  on  me 
again.  Iloo-hoo,  if  you  want  to  make 
him — ha — 1m — an  enemy  for  life,  just 
suggest  his  stayin’  home  from  the  fair.’ 
Then  he  had  another  fit. 

“Well,  it  seems  Maw  had  some  ideas 
on  the  subjeck.  She  didn’t  say  nothin’ 
to  nobody  about  it  till  breakfast  yester¬ 
day  mornin’.  Course  you  know  Mr. 
Holcomb  took  the  milk  to  the  station  for 
us  and  agreed  to  help  Si  Ellis  with  the 
night  milkin’.  Well,  Paw  hadn't  much 
more’ll  got  through  askin’  the  blessin’  be¬ 
fore  he  began. 

“  ‘I  do  hope,’  he  sez,  ‘I’ll  live  to  see 
the  day  I  aint  tied  to  a  cow’s  -tail  and 
can  go  off  for  a  day’s  pleasure  same’s 
other  people.  I  aint  worryin’  about  Eli 
Holcomb — he’s  the  best  man  around  a 
cow’  I  ever  see — but  he  won’t  be  able  to 
come  down  here  till  he  gets  his  own 
milkin’  done,  and  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  by 
that  time  Si  ’ll  have  all  the  cows  half 
milked  and  turned  out  to  night-pasture. 
Then  again,  I  don’t  like  the  way  Buster 
acted  last  night.  When  a  young  hoss 
lets  you  ketch  him  lyin’  down  he's  sick, 
and  that  Colt  never  stirred  when  I  went 
into  his  stall.  I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
it.  How  does  he  seem  this  mornin, 
Henry?’ 

“‘Well,’  Henry  sez,  “from  the  way 
he  pawed  for  his  breakfast,  I  should  say 
there  wa’n't  anything  the  matter  with  his' 
appetite.’ 

“Paw  thinks  Henry  knows  more  about 
bosses  than  a  hoss  doctor,  so  he  sez, 
‘Think  it  ’ll  be  safe  to  drive  him,  Henry?’ 

“lie  started  to  say  sumpin’,  but  Maw 
tock  the  floor.  ‘Ezry,’  she  sez,  ‘if  you 
hadn’t  been  born  a  man  you’d  a  been  a 


old  maid.  In  fact,  you’re  softer  about 
them  colts  than  any  old  maid  could  be 
over  a  couple  of  cats.  Land  alive !  If 
you  only  knew  it,  it  wouldn’t  disturb 
them  colts  if  you  walked  all  over  ’em. 
But  no  matter.  There  will  be  a  con¬ 
veyance  at  the  door  at  7.30,  sharp.  Any¬ 
one  not  ready  at  that  time  will  be  left 
behind.’ 

“That’s  all  we  could  get  out  of  her. 
At  the  appinted  time  here  comes  Sheldon 
and  Edith  sailin’  into  the  yard  with  a 
big  seven-passenger  car.  It  come  out 
on  the  road  that  Maw  asked  Mr.  Parker 
last  time  she  was  down  to  the  village,  if 
he’d  rent  her  his  car  to  take  us  to  the 
fair.  He  sez,  ‘No,  Madam!’  you  know 
how  c’rect  he  talks,  like  Granper — ‘I  will 
do  nothin’  of  the  kind  ;  but  if  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  my  esteemed  friend,  James  Martin, 
will  accept  the  loan  of  my  car,  I  shall 
be  highly  honored.’  Maw  sez  it  brung  the 
tears  to  her  eyes,  and  Paw  sez,  ‘There’s 
one  man  that  riches  aint  spiled.’  So  he 
took  Sheldon’s  car,  and  Sheldon  took 


his’n  ;  and  his  chiffonier  showed  Sheldon 
how  to  run  it,  ’cause  it’s  a  different  make 
from  his’n. 

“My  land !  Y'ou  orter  see  that  car  go ! 
We  got  there  most  before  we  started,  and 
see  the  hull  thing.  First  off,  there  was 
the  soldier  band  from  Fort  Jenkins  comes 
marchin’  up  from  the  deepo.  They  aint 
milishy  like  them  at  Blankenburg,  but 
sure  ’miff  soldiers.  A  feller  told  me  they 
fight  Indians  and  Filipinos.  After  a 
while  the  Riverton  band  come  out  and 
played  up  the  street  to  the  fair  ground. 
The  Boosters  fullered  ’em,  and  most  all 
the  ortermobiles  went  behind  them. 

“Sure  ’miff !  Most  the  first  thing  I 
see  on  the  fair  ground  was  a  picture 
with  a  two-headed  calf  on  it,  and  pretty 
soon  there  was  another  with  the  fat  lady 
and  the  livin’  skelinton.  There  was  an¬ 
other  tent  with  a  wild  man  in  it,  and 
he  kept  roarin’  like  a  lion  all  day.  It 
said  he'd  already  killed  and  et  three  of 
his  keepers,  and  was  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  wild  man  in  captivity.  I  wanted 
to  go  in  like  anything,  but  Paw  sez, 
‘Oh,  it’s  -another  fake.  I  can  hear  the 
machinery.’ 

“Whilst  him  and  the  rest  of  ’em  was 
lookin’  at  silos  and  blowers,  and  anti- 
kimassers  and  sich  like,  I  went  off  to  see 
if  I  could  find  Harold  and  get  some 
lemonade  and  ice  cream.  When  I  found 
’em  again,  they  was  listenin’  to  a  woman 
talk  about  ekal  sufferage.  Maw  sez, 
‘Jimmie,  don’t  you  leave  my  side  again 
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to-day,’  but  Paw  sez,  ‘Don’t  tie  him  to 
your  apern-strings,  Mother.  If  lie’ll 
promise  not  to  go  into  the  side  shows, 
let  the  boy  go — bless  my  soul !  Bub, 
have  you  got  any  money?’  I  told  him  I 
had  10  cents  left  and  lie  give  me  half 
a  dollar.  So  I  promised,  and  I  didn’t, 
neither;  but  I  did  want  to  see  that  wild 
man  ! 

“Well,  I  see  most  everybody  I  knowed, 
but  I  couldn’t  find  Harold  nowheres.  I 
give  it  up,  and  was  eatin’  another  ice 
cream  cone,  when  somebody  hit  me  a 
slap  on  the  back.  I  knowed  it  was  him, 
’fore  I  looked  around,  ’cause  nobody  else 
dast.  We  had  some  more  lemonade  and 
cones,  and  then  we  went  to  look  at  the 
ball  game.  We  stayed  two  innin’s  and 
then  the  soldier  band  come  marchin’  in, 
and  a  lady  and  three  men  come  out  on 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  grand  stand 
and  throwed  somersets  and  sich  on  wires, 
and  we  forgot  all  about  the  game.  Then 
another  man  come  on,  all  dressed  up  in 
a  pair  of  circus  clothes.  He  had  bears 
and  monkeys  and  dogs  and  a  coon  and  a 
duck.  That  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
hull  fair !  One  bear  rode  a  bicycle,  and 
another  wheeled  a  baby  bear  around  in  a 
baby  carriage;  a  little  bit  of  a  dog  danced 


in  weddin’  clothes;  a  terrier  turned 
somersets,  and  a  big,  woolly  dog  skipped 
the  rope;  the  monkeys  cut  up,  and  the 
coon  sashayed  around  at  ween  the  man’s 
legs.  The  duck  told  how  old  you  was, 
and  substracted  and  added,  and  a  hull 
lot  more.  I  wish  I  could  learn  one  of 
our  ducks  to  do  them  things!  I  bet  I 
could  make  a  hundred  dollars!  Finely, 
they  all  run  around  the  platform — 
hitched  up — some  a  ridin,  and  some  a 
pullin’.  That  terrier  I  told  you  about 
certainly  had  it  in  for  one  o’  them 
monkeys — he  kep’  a  barkin’  and  snappin’ 
at  him  all  through  the  pufformance.  I 
bet  I’d  a  fixed  that  dog  if  I’d  bin  that 
monkey ! 

“We  wa_  eatin’  some  more  lemonade 
and  ice  cream  when  along  comes  our 
folks  and  hauled  me  off  down  town  for 
dinner.  I  told  ’em  I  didn’t  want  none, 
but  they  made  me.  Then  they  talk  about 
my  bein’  such  a  big  eater ! 

“Maw’n  the  girls  wanted  to  go  to  the 
biggest  hotel,  but  Paw  sez,  ‘Not  me, 
Mary  Ann  !  I  propose  to  go  where  they 
give  you  somethin’  besides  a  lot  of  little 
dishes  to  eat.  Henry  knows  a  private 
house,  where  they  give  you  a  plenty  of 
real  food,  and  pass  around  the  gravy.’ 

“Henry  sez,  ‘Turn  up  this  street,  Shel¬ 
don.  It’s  a  German  family,  Mother. 
They’re  retired  farmers.  They  set  a 
table  that’s  a  combination  of  German 
plenty  and  Yankee  cooking.  This  is  the 
bcnse.’ 
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“Well,  sir!  Mis’  Holcomb,  I  gueaa 
Hank  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  see  it! 
They  had  chicken  and  dumplin’s,  roast 
beef  and  gravy,  white  and  sweet  perta- 
ters,  corn  and  termaters,  pickled  beets 
and  baked  apples,  squash  and  I  dunno 
what  all.  -They  give  us  two  kinds  of  pie 
— either  one  o’  them  pieces  was  bigger 
than  the  one  piece  they  give  you  to  a 
hotel.  They  put  the  food  on  the  table  in 
platters  and  let  you  help  yourselves. 
When  we  got  through  Paw  sez,  “I  feel 
like  a  bloated  millionaire.  If  it  costs  a 
dollar  a  head,  you  don’t  hear  a  peep 
from  me !’ 

“Henry  sez,  ‘This  meal’s  on  me,  Dad,’ 
but  Sheldon  spoke  up :  ‘You  gentlemen 
are  a  trifle  slow — the  dinner’s  already 
paid  for.’ 

“  ‘How  much  did  he  tax  you?’  Paw 
asked  him. 

“  ‘Fifty  cents  a  plate,’  sez  Sheldon. 

“  ‘Well,’  Paw  sez,  ‘I  got  to  shake 
hands  with  the  woman  that  cooked  that 
meal,  and  with  the  man  whose  conscience 
is  too  big  to  charge  what  its  really  worth. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmidt.  I  congratulate 
you.  You  both  deserved  to  be  born  in 
this  land  of  the  free,  though  I  fail  to 
see  wherein  they  could  have  improved 
upon  you  if  you  had  been.  That  dinner 
would  have  told  me  you  was  farmers, 
and  you  are  a  credit  to  our  noble  profes¬ 
sion.  And  now,  before  some  young  up¬ 
start  of  the  risin’  generation  gets  the 
start  of  me,  I  hereby  reserve  places  at 
your  supper  table  for  seven  persons — 
and  here’s  the  money.’ 

“When  lie  laid  down  $3.50,  the  man 
pushed  back  the  half  a  dollar.  He  sez, 
‘Ye  don’d  charge  for  der  boy.’ 

“Paw  sez,  ‘You  take  that  50  cents. 
You  don’t  know  that  boy,  Mr.  Schmidt. 
That  youngster’s  an  ensilage  cutter  at 
masticatin’  food,  and  a  young  silo  for 
capacity.  No,  sir !  You’re  losin’  money 
feedin’  him  at  50  cents.’ 

“When  we  went  up  into  the  grand¬ 
stand.  there  was  so  much  goin’  on  and 
I’d  et.  so  much  dinner  I  didn’t  see  half  of 
it.  The  Governor  made  a  speech,  but  he 
didn’t  say  nothin’.  When  I  said  so,  Maw 
said  I  orter  be  ’shamed  to  talk  like  that, 
but  Paw  told  her  she  orter  be  proud  of 
a  boy  that  could  see  a  hole  through  a 
forty-foot  ladder.  What  you  s’pose  he 
meant? 

“Yessum,  he  sez  lie’s  afraid  I’ll  turn 
out  either  a  preacher  or  an  editor,  and 
spile  a  good,  honest  farmer.  Well,  they 
was  another  ball  game,  but  I  only  see 
one  strike-out  and  a  feller  on  centerfield 
ketch  a  wallopin’  fly — what  with  the  dogs 
and  bears  and  sich  and  the  races.  Finely 
I  didn’t  do  nothin’  but  listen  to  the  hands 
and  then  I  must  of  gone  to  sleep,  ’cause 
the  next  I  remember,  Paw  was  sayin’, 
‘Well,  son,  if  we’re  goin’  to  see  the  live 
stock  before  supper,  we’ve  got  to  hustle!’ 

“There  was  a  hoss  there  built  just 
like  our  Bob,  only  bigger,  and  I  bet 
they'd  i  •’  him,  the  way  he  shined.  Then 
there  was  the  littlest  pony  I  ever  see. 
raw  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  I  k  tc  own 
him,  but  I  told  him  I'd  ruther  have  a 
motorcycle.  He  sez,  ‘Uh-hum.  Well, 
when  they  get  down  to  50  cents  apiece 
you  can  have  one,  pervidin’  I  can  over¬ 
come  my  predijice  a’in  ’em.’ 

“The  others  wanted  to  see  the  poultry 
department,  but  he  said  me  and  him 
wouldn’t  waste  our  time  on  such  truck 
as  they  had  there.  ‘But  what  can  you 
expect?’  he  sez,  ‘when  they  give  sich 
liberal  prizes  as  75  cents  for  the  best 
single  bird  and  $1.50  for  a  pen?  Your 
Uncle  Jim  wouldn’t  insult  his  stock  by 
sendin’  ’em  to  such  a  competition  as 
that !’ 

“As  soon  as  we  was  alone,  he  sez, 
‘Son,  do  you  still  want  to  see  that  wild 
man?’  I  told  him  you  bet  I  did.  So  he 
sez,  ‘\\  ell,  partly  because  you've  been  a 
good  boy  and  stayed  out,  and  partly  for 
educational  purposes,  we’ll  take  advant¬ 
age  of  your  mother’s  temporary  absence 
from  our  midst  and  take  him  in —  which 
prob’ly  won’t  suit  him  worth  a  cent.’ 

\\  hen  we  got  inside  there  was  nobody 
there  but  the  wild  man.  and  he  was 
smokin’  a  cigarette.  Paw  said  ‘How  do* 
to  him  in  six  different  langwiches — he 
learnt  cm  off  that  collidge  perfessor 
that  boarded  with  us  one  Summer,  but 
the  wild  man  didn’t  do  nothin’  but  puff 
his  cigarette.  Paw  looked  him  over  a 
while,  then  he  sc-;,  .‘Son,  this  is  the  wild 
man  from  the  Bowery,  New  York.’  Then 
he  poked  around,  and  pretty  soon,  be 
pulled  back  a  curtain,  and  put  his  foot 
(Continued  on  page  1303.) 


The  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  at  the  County  Fair. 
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Business 


Turkey  Raising  in  Ohio. 


The  raising  of  turkeys  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  side  line  for  the  farmer  with  a  large 
farm.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
young  poults  in  order  to  insure  success. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer 
cannot  raise  a  flock  of  from  20  to  100 
turkeys  each  year  and  thereby  realize  a 
nice  little  profit. 

The  turkeys,  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
need  but  little  care,  in  fact  they  do 
much  better  when  left  to  themselves  and 
allowed  to  pick  up  a  living  by  roaming 
around  over  the  fields,  catching  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  other  insects ;  if  given 
plenty  of  range  they  will  require  no 
other  food,  until  a  few  weeks  before  they 
are  to  be  marketed,  when  they  should 
be  given  plenty  of  grain  which  will  put 
on  the  finishing  touches  for  a  fine 
Thanksgiving  roast. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Tur¬ 
key  raising  is  not  all  pleasure  and  profit. 
In  some  cases  it  is  quite  the  opposite, 
as  the  little  woman  in  the  picture  has 
found  out.  She  made  a  howling  failure 
right  in  the  start.  Instead  of  letting  the 
turkey  hen  hatch  and  care  for  the  young 
poults,  she  gave  the  eggs  to  a  chicken 
hen,  thereby  insuring  them  a  dose  of 
lice  to  begin  with.  Then  as  soon  as  they 
were  hatched,  she  fed  and  petted  and 
pampered  them  in  a  way  most  disagree¬ 
able  to  all  inhabitants  of  turkey-land. 
As  a  result  at  the  end  of  two  months  the 
poults  were  all  dead  and  the  little  wom¬ 
an’s  heart  well  nigh  broken. 

But  this  all  happened  two  years  ago 
and  experience  has  made  our  young 
friend  wise.  Last  Spring  a  year  ago  she 
purchased  two  Bronze  hens  and  a  tom, 
paying  $10  for  the  trio.  One  hen  laid 
IS  eggs  and  the  other  laid  21,  then  they 
began  the  job  of  incubation,  coining  off 
four  weeks  later  with  31  young  poults. 
The  poults  were  left  entirely  to  the  hens’ 
care,  and  they  were  not  troubled  with 
lice,  blackhead  or  any  other  serious  trou¬ 
ble  as  the  others  had  been  the  previous 
year.  Only  three  poults  were  lost,  leav¬ 
ing  28  for  the  market.  Two  of  these 
were  exchanged  for  two  hens  that  were 
no  relation  to  the  tom,  so  she  had  four 
hens  for  the  foundation  of  this  year’s  tur¬ 
key  crop.  The  other  26  were  sold  to  the 
packers  at  IS  cents  per  pound.  They 
averaged  15  pounds  apiece,  making 
$70.20.  She  had  used  only  $5  worth  of 
feed  from  start  to  finish,  so  you  can  readi¬ 
ly  count  the  profit.  This  year  the  little 
woman  has  64  fine  turkeys  which  she 
will  soon  begin  to  fatten  for  market  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  she  is  going  to 
realize  a  nice  bunch  of  cash  for  her  trou¬ 
ble.  o.  a.  v. 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Market  for  Evergreens. 

Is  there  sale  in  New  York  for  such 
green  as  holly,  laurel,  prince’s  pine, 
hemlock,  etc.?  several  headers* 

Florists’  supply  houses  handle  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  these  greens  during  the 
entire  year.  They  are  used  in  house 
decoration,  making  floral  pieces,  etc. 
During  the  holiday  season  the  demand  is 
largely  increased,  and  the  greens  are 
handled  by  many  of  the  general  produce 
commission  dealers,  some  of  whom  make 
a  specialty  of  the  business  and  receive 
great  quantities  of  Christmas  trees  and 
similar  decorative  material. 

Ilolly  is  received  in  two  different  ways 
— loose  in  boxes  and  made  up  in  wreaths. 
Laurel  comes  tied  in  bunches  and  in 
large  wreaths.  Mistletoe  is  packed  loose 
in  cases.  Ground  pine  is  made  into  rop¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  heavy  or  light,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  much  of  the  material  is 
tied  to  the  cord  forming  the  body.  When 
completed  this  roping  is  coiled  into 
bunches  of  10  yards,  25  yards  or  more. 
Christmas  trees  run  mainly  from  10  to 
25  feet  high,  though  some  smaller  and  a 
few  still  larger  are  received.  The  branch¬ 
es  are  tied  close  to  the  bodies,  so  that 
they  may  be  packed  closely,  and  are 
usually  shipped  on  flat  cars,  held  at  the 
sides  with  stakes.  Only  well-shaped 
trees  are  wanted. 

The  holiday  prices  received  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  Sometimes  there  is  a  large 
surplus,  so  that  some  shipments  have  to 
be  thrown  away — a  total  loss  to  the  send¬ 


er.  Occasionally  there  is  a  shortage  or 
unusual  demand,  so  that  high  prices  are 
realized,  but  as  a  rule  the  shipper  does 
not  find  the  sale  of  evergreens  a  short 
road  to  wealth.  As  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  other  work  is  slack,  however,  it  is 
worth  trying  where  the  greens  are  avail¬ 
able. 

A  Farmer  on  Selling  Hay. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  most  farmers  is  that  he  is  not  a  sales¬ 
man.  I  have  bought  up  hay  and  .sold  it 
without  touching  it.  making  $2  a  ton  and 
sometimes  $6.  The  farmer  was  glad  he 
had  a  place  to  take  it,  and  the  city  man 
was  glad  he  didn’t  have  to  run  to  the 
market.  I  have  sold  as  high  as  200  tons 
of  farmers’  hay  in  one  season,  the  farm¬ 
er  agreeing  to  take  it  where  I  wanted  it 
delivered.  I  received  orders  for  22  tons 


in  two  hours.  But  this  is  the  best  I 
did.  All  hay  I  sell  is  sold  subject  to  in¬ 
spection,  and  if  party  doesn’t  like  it  he 
doesn’t  have  to  take  it.  But  I  have 
enough  orders  in  the  locality,  so  if  one 
refuses  another  will  take  it.  The  first 
year  I  farmed  I  waited  all  day  at  the 
market  for  a  buyer  to  come  around,  and 
sometimes  I  didn't  sell  at  all,  or  at  a 
big  loss,  as  most  buyers  wait  until  clos¬ 
ing  time  when  the  farmer  must  sell  cheap 
or  go  home  with  his  load.  So  I  went  out 
one  day  to  get  hay  orders  and  got  enough 
ahead  to  deliver  every  day  for  two  weeks. 
This  taught  me  a  lesson  I  say  this  not 
to  praise  myself,  but  to  show  what  can 
be  done  by  any  farmer  if  he  hustles  just 
a  trifle.  J.  A.  V. 

Wisconsin. 


Selling  Home-canned  Meat. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Vermont,  much 
interested  in  what  has  been  printed  about 
meat  canning,  wants  to  try  that  business 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Several  beef  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  slaughtered  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  at  present  there  is  very  little 
sale  for  them.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  fair  prices  for  small  lots  of 
cattle.  This  farmer  thinks  he  can  put 
the  meat  into  cans,  advertise  it  fairly, 


and  dispose  of  it  to  better  advantage  than 
if  the  cattle  were  sold  on  the  hoof,  or  if 
the  meat  was  peddled  out  in  the  town. 
We  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  if 
such  a  business  was  worked  up  properly 
with  fair  advertising  the  meat  could  be 
well  sold.  Parties  who  have  tried  sell¬ 
ing  sausage  and  hams  in  this  way  have 
met  with  very  fair  success.  This  man, 
however,  has  been  told  by  the  local  meat 
men  that  he  will  be  arrested  for  violating 
the  federal  laws  if  he  undertakes  to  sell 
this  meat  in  any  other  State  except  Ver¬ 
mont.  This  is  a  good  point  to  have  set¬ 
tled.  There  would  be  no  question  about 
the  sale  of  the  meat  properly  canned  in¬ 
side  the  State  where  it  was  made,  but 
when  it  is  shipped  outside  it  comes  under 
the  head  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the 
Federal  Government  takes  a  hand.  In 
order  that  our  readers  might  know  just 
what  they  are  doing  we  have  investigated 
the  matter  at  Washington.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  has  the  right  to  inspect  all  places 
where  meat  is  slaughtered,  canned  or 


preserved,  provided  this  meat  comes  into 
interstate  commerce.  The  government 
very  rarely  exercises  this  right  to  inspect 
a  farmer’s  house  or  kitchen  and  probably 
would  not  do  so  unless  very  poor  meat 
was  found  on  sale.  The  best  way  for  a 
farmer  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  all  trouble 
is  to  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  at  Washington  for  a  certificate  of 
Exemption  from  Inspection.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  blank  form  or  application.  This 
is  to  be  made  out  by  filling  in  certain 
blank  places  in  answer  to  various  ques¬ 
tions.  Then  this  is  sent  to  Washington 
for  filing,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any 
farmer  who  is  honest  and  gives  reason¬ 
able  attention  to  his  business  will  be 
able  to  obtain  this  exemption  and  thus 
be  free  to  sell  his  canned  meat  anywhere 
in  the  country.  We  advise  our  readers 
who  think  of  entering  this  business  to 
apply  to  Washington  for  the  blank  and 
secure  this  exemption  if  they  can.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 


The  Woman  Plumber. 

On  page  1167  we  had  an  article  on 
“The  Woman  Plumber,”  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  quite  a  little  attention.  Among 
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others  comes  this  note  from  Mrs.  Tail- 
man — the  plumber  in  question : 

The  article  has  found  an  old  friend  of 
35  years  ago  for  me,  whom  I  have  tried 
many  times  to  find. 

(MRS.)  M.  E.  n.  TALLMAN,  or 
BERTHA  TALLMAN  or 
(MRS.)  S.  C.  TALLMAN. 

You  see  Mrs.  Tollman  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  women  in  New  Jersey 
may  have  the  right  to  do  pretty  much  as 
they  please  with  their  own  name — as  they 
do  in  Kansas !  As  for  finding  people 
The  It.  N.-Y.  has  done  that  again  and 
again,  for  it  has  the  most  “friendly”  fam¬ 
ily  of  any  paper  in  the  country. 

Settlement  Between  Neighbors. 

Now  and  then  we  are  asked  to  settle 
a  problem  like  the  following :  Some  time 
ago  a  woman  farmer  employed  a  neighbor 
to  build  a  stone  wall.  Fie  was  to  get  a 
certain  price  for  each  rod.  When  the 
wall  was  completed,  he  said  he  thought 
there  were  about  60  rods,  and  the  woman 
paid  him  on  that  basis.  When  she  bought 
wire  to  put  on  top  of  this  wall,  she  found 
that  she  had  to  pay  for  80  rods  of  wire 
to  cover  the  distance.  The  neighbor 
heard  of  this,  and  demanded  pay  for 
building  the  extra  20  rods  of  wall. 
Strange  to  say,  neither  one  of  them  had 
ever  thought  of  actually  measuring  the 
job.  The  woman  claims  that  when  this 
man  accepted  the  pay  for  60  rods,  he 
acknowledged  payment  in  full.  The  man 
says  he  should  be  paid  for  what  he  did. 
Then  the  woman  remembers  that  10  or 
12  years  ago  this  man  had  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  from  her  farm,  which  she 
thinks  has  never  been  paid  for.  She 
wants  to  know  if  she  should  pay  for  the 
extra  building  of  the  wall,  and  whether 
this  old  hay  bill  could  be  used  to  offset 
it.  Quite  frequently  we  have  just  such 
cases  as  this  for  settlement.  The  first 
thing  to  do  in  a  case  of  this,  sort  would 
be  to  actually  measure  the  job.  The 
two  people  should  go  together  and  find 
how  many  rods  had  been  made,  and  then 
payment  should  be  made  promptly.  The 
old  debt  for  the  hay  is  probably  outlawed 
by  this  time.  While  it  might  be  possible 
to  claim  that  when  this  workman  ac¬ 
cepted  the  money  he  acknowledged  full 
payment,  that  is  not  the  fair  way  to 
treat  a  worker.  Our  advice  in  such  a 
case  is  to  measure  the  wall  accurately, 
and  if  there  are  20  rods  more  or  less  un¬ 
paid  for,  to  pay  for  it  promptly  and  close 
the  matter  at  once.  While  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  evade  these  payments 
through  technicalities,  the  true  way  is 
to  meet  them  fairly,  as  between  neighbor 
and  neighbor,  and  treat  the  other  party 
just  exactly  as  you  would  like  to  have 
him  treat  you.  You  may  say  that  he 
would  take  advantage  of  you  in  such  a 
case,  but  that  is  no  moral  reason  why 
you  should  take  advantage  of  him,  if  you 
have  opportunity. 


Hot  Water  in  the  Fireplace. 

On  page  1224  you  request  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  anyone  who  has  installed  a  hot- 
water  system  in  connection  with  an  open 
fireplace.  It  •  affords  me  considerable 
pleasure  and  much  gratification  to  testi¬ 
fy  to  the  very  great  success  I  am  having 
with  heaters  of  this  character.  In  my 
country  home  at  Lake  Katrine  we  have 
two  large  fireplaces  on  the  first  floor, 
in  one  of  which  we  have  installed  what 
the  heater  men  call  a  nine-foot  wall 
radiator,  the  back  or  lower  end  being 
about  eight  inches  above  tin*  andirons, 
connected  with  pipes  running  to  two 
radiators  in  two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  one  room  on  the  third  floor.  In 
the  other  fireplace  we  have  installed  a 
coil  of  pipe  slightly  larger  than  the  radia¬ 
tor,  connected  with  radiators  in  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  one  on 
the  third  floor,  and  to  a  large  wall  radia¬ 
tor  in  the  hall  of  that  floor. 

Mrs.  John  Gray,  of  Tannersville,  N.  Y., 
has  installed  a  similar  system  in  a  fire¬ 
place  in  her  residence,  and  with  it  heats 
five  rooms  very  comfortably  in  the  coldest 
Winter  weather.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  tin1  successful  operation  of  a  heater  of 
this  kind  if  it  is  properly  installed.  The 
radiator  or  heating  coil  should  be  on  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees,  near  enough  to 
the  fire  for  the  flames  to  go  through  it. 
The  front  or  top  ought  not  to  obstruct 
the  opening  to  the  chimney  flue,  or  the 
fireplace  will  smoke.  A  space  of  three 
or  four  inches  will  be  sufficient  to  allow 
a  free  draft  from  the  fire. 

New  York.  JOHN  E.  KRAFT. 
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Pig  Raising  for  Women 

This  group  of  pigs  represents  the  first 
litter  from  a  sow  one  year  old.  With 
good  management,  raising  pigs  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  business,  provided  skim-milk  and 
other  food  stuffs  are  raised  on  the  farm. 
Pigs  at  the  age  of  four  weeks  sell  for 
$5  to  $6  each.  The  weaning  period  is 
a  critical  one  in  the  pig’s  life ;  many  are 
weaned  too  young.  Pigs  that  have 
learned  to  eat  freely  can  be  weaned  safe¬ 
ly  earlier  than  those  that  have  never 
been  given  a  feeding  pen  of  their  own.  In 
all  cases  circumstances  will  have  to  gov¬ 
ern  to  a  great  extent  tile  age  at  which 
the  pigs  are  weaned.  Where  the  litters 
are  large  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  away 
oue-lialf  the  pigs,  leaving  the  weaker  ones 
with  the  mother  for  a  short  time.  The 
sow’s  udder  will  dry  up  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  and  the  weaker  pigs  will  be  given 
a  good  start.  If  they  are  in  a  field  by 
themselves,  and  have  a  chance  to  eat  their 
meals  without  being  knocked  around  by 
the  larger  pigs  they  will  do  better.  I 


deroga,  has  become  famous  on  account 
of  the  conference  held  there  each  year 
under  the  auspices  of  various  missionary 
societies.  The  location  and  spacious 
grounds  are  well-nigh  ideal  for  such  an 
event  and  it  is  evident  the  children  are 
having  the  time  of  their  lives.  Both 
the  native  children  and  city  visitors,  who 
are  numerous  in  this  vicinity,  are  in¬ 
vited  without  distinction,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  a  number  of  the  parents  are 
present  to  look  after  the  little  ones.  Re¬ 
freshments  consisting  of  sandwiches, 
cake,  ice  cream  and  lemonade  were  served 
in  such  abundance  that  even  seventy 
romping  boys  and  girls  could  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  supply.  The  ice  cream  was 
served  in  cones  which  necessitated  neith¬ 
er  dishes  nor  spoons.  The  host  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  picture.  This  “treat”  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  to  the  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  might  well  be  emulated  in  other 
places.  We  venture  to  say  his  joy  was 
no  less  than  that  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  romped  over  his  lawn  at  will.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  passed  the  “three  score  and 


A  Group  of  Lively  Mortgage  Lifters. 


am  in  favor  of  turning  swine  out  to  pas¬ 
ture,  letting  the  pigs,  if  a  small  litter, 
run  with  the  sow.  She  will  attend  to  the 
weaning.  Then  you  can  place  them  in  a 
yard  by  themselves.  During  hot  weath¬ 
er,  shade  and  good  drinking  water  are 
essential,  and  will  add  many  pounds  to 
each  one’s  growth  during  the  Summer. 

When  the  weaning  period  has  passed 
we  wish  to  grow  and  fatten  them  for  a 
high  market  price.  It  is  very  important 
to  give  a  well-balanced  ration,  as  no  one 
food  has  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
the  most  economical  production  of  pork. 
In  my  grandfather’s  day  pigs  were  turned 
out  to  pasture  and  got  their  own  living, 
coming  in  fat  during  the  Fall.  One 
Spring  we  turned  a  pig  into  a  small  or¬ 
chard.  We  fed  milk,  some  waste  from 
the  table,  small  potatoes  and  one  bag 
of  cornmeal.  Piggie  picked  up  the  sweet 
apples  and  looked  at  the  sour  ones.  We 
gave  plenty  of  water.  In  the  Fall  we 
had  a  nice  large  fat  hog. 

Any  farm  woman  might  start  on  a 
small  scale  to  pork  raising.  I  know  a 
woman  over  SO  years  old  who  always  feeds 
the  pigs.  She  said  “I  like  to  see  them 
grow.”  Last  year  we  had  an  early  frost, 
and  much  soft  corn  was  fed  to  the  swine. 
A  pig  several  weeks  old  can  from  that 
age  be  raised  without  milk,  it  has  been 
proven.  The  feed  was  soft  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  apples,  cornmeal,  bran  and  plenty 
of  water.  mbs.  ii.  ii.  chambeixlix. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  many  neighborhoods 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  little  pigs — 
just  weaned  or  a  little  older.  People 
buy  them .  to  feed  for  a  home  supply  of 
pork.  There  is  usually  more  money  in 
selling  the  little  pigs  in  such  neighbor¬ 
hoods  than  in  making  pork.  A  good  sow 
can  be  made  to  turn  off  $50  worth  of  pigs 
a  year,  and  with  a  good  orchard  and  pas¬ 
ture  run  the  cost  of  keeping  the  sow  is 
very  small. 


Happy  Childrens’  Party. 

The  picture  shown  on  page  1297  was 

taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 

annual  “Children’s  Party”  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson,  Silver 

Bay,  N.  Y.,  overlooking  Lake  George. 
This  charming  spot  on  the  west 

bank  of  the  lake  and  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  historic  grounds  of  Ticon- 


ten”  mark,  and  yet  he  is  young  in  spirit 
and  comparatively  so  in  body — perhaps 
his  love  for  children  and  keen  desire  to 
make  them  happy  keep  him  from  grow¬ 
ing  old.  That  the  affection  is  recipro¬ 
cated  is  evident  to  anyone  going  about 
the  neighborhood  in  his  company.  And 
we  might  add  that  we  have  reasons  to 
know  that  the  children  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  beneficiaries  of  generous  , 
character — any  worthy  appeal  for  help 
has"  never  found  in  him  a  deaf  ear.  The 
world  is  truly  better  that  such  a  man  has 
lived  in  it. 


School  Teacher’s  Apple  Orchard 

Like  An  Endowment  Policy 


(Continued  from  page  1297.) 

barrel  for  the  fruit  2%  and  larger.  He 
to  pick  and  not  to  be  required  to  pick 
the  small  fruit,  so  many  of  the  Gano 
were  left  on  the  trees  and  hung  there 
through  the  Winter.  I  received  only 
$100  which  left  the  orchard  in  debt  to 
me  $75. 

A  Good  Ckop. — This  year  the  crop  is 
good;  I  estimate  700  to  S00  barrels, 
mostly  Baldwins.  We  have  had  so  much 
rain  that  the  fruit  is  fine.  Dealex-s  who 
have  been  to  look  at  it  say  it  is  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  country.  Commissioner  Dil¬ 
lon's  auction  opened  a  way  to  sell,  but  if 
I  insisted  on  selling  in  the  orchard  I  J 
would  still  have  but  the  one  possible  | 
buyer  as  he  was  the  only  dealer  who  had  j 
a  picking  and  packing  outfit,  and  I  for-  J 
saw  that  all  the  other  bidders  would  ! 
want  to  buy  f.o.b.  So  I  said  I  would  pay  ! 
a  dollar  a  barrel  to  anyone  who  would  j 
contract  to  pick,  pack,  furnish  barrels  j 
and  cart  to  station.  A  neighbor  who  had  ! 
some  experience  in  packing  for  the  apple  | 
buyers  in  previous  years  took  the  con-  j 
tract.  So  at  the  auction  my  apples  were  j 
put  up  “by  the  barrel  f.o.b.,  A  grade  [ 
only,”  and  sold  for  $3.05.  That  will  net  ! 
me  $2.05  per  barrel.  They  were  bought  , 
by  the  same  dealer  who  bought  the  or-  | 
chard  in  1913,  and  who  wanted  to  buy  j 
it  that  way  this  year.  He  would  make  j 
no  offer  before  the  auction  but  wanted 
me  to  set  a  price,  which  I  could  not  do. 
Now  he  says  he  would  have  given  me 
$1,000  for  the  fruit  in  the  orchard.  He 
thinks  I  have  over-estimated  the  number 


of  barrels.  It  remains  to  be  seen  who  is 
right  and  which  way  of  selling  is  best. 

Trials  With  Spraying. — This  ac¬ 
count  would  scarcely  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  record  -of  my  tribulations  over 
the  spraying.  The  first  four  years  I  did 
not  spray.  Then  San  ,Tos6  scale  became 
quite  noticeable,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  did 
not  spray  for  that  my  orchard  would  be 
ruined ;  also  if  I  wanted  good  fruit  the 
blossoms  must  be  sprayed  for  Codling 
moth.  Spraying  was  new  work  in  the 
neighborhood;  everyone  disliked  it.  It 
was  very  hard  to  find  anyone  to  do  it. 
I  had  no  apparatus  and  did  not  want  to 
buy  until  I  knew  what  was  best  for  me. 
For  the  first  two  years  I  borrowed  an  old 
hand  pump  outfit  that  had  been  discarded 
for  a  power  sprayer,  and  was  loaned 
about  the  neighborhood.  Of  course  I 
had  to  wait  my  turn.  There’s  a  “just 
right”  time  for  spraying.  To  get  the 
machine,  the  men  and  the  time  together 
fairly  turned  my  hair  gray.  I’ve  had 
boys  of  10  and  an  old  man  near  80  work¬ 
ing  at  it.  My  one  injunction  is  “put  on 
plenty  and  touch  every  part  of  the  tree.” 
Labor  costs  me  much  more  than  spray 
material,  and  better  waste  material  than 
not  have  the  work  well  done.  I  use  lime 
and  sulphur  for  scale,  and  dilute  lime 
and  sulphur  with  arsenate  of  lead  for 
Codling  moth.  Next  year  I  shall  have  to 
spray  for  red-bug  also.  I  decided  that  a 
hand-pump  barrel  sprayer  would  answer 
my  purpose  as  long  as  the  trees  are  small, 
so  I  bought  an  outfit  for  about  $20,  and 
it  works  all  right.  The  orchard  shows 
the  good  result  of  the  spray  in  healthy 
bark  and  clean  fruit. 

The  Wisdom  ok  Experience. — This 
has  been  a  long  story.  I  hope  those  who 
read  it  will  see  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  get  rich  quick  from  an  orchard.  My 
one  piece  of  advice  is  “If  you  do  plant  an 
orchard  look  after  it  yourself .”  I  think 
to  plant  an  orchard  is  something  the 
same  kind  of  an  investment  as  an  en¬ 
dowment  policy.  You  make  your  first 
investment,  pay  out  so  much  every  year 
for  15  years,  and  then  you  will  have  a 
property  whose  value  will  equal  all  that 
you  have  put  in  it  and  will  yield  you, 
after  that,  a  good  interest  on  your  in¬ 
vestment. 


.  The  famous  detective  gasped  as  he  nr- 
rived  at  the  scone  of  the  crime.  “Heav¬ 
ens,”  said  he,  xxs  he  looked  at  the  window 
through  which  the  thief  had  escaped,  “this 
is  more  serious  than  I  had  expected.  It’s 
broken  on  both  sides!” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


THE  COLEMAN 

AIR-O-LITE 

Gives  300  candle  power  of 
good,  strong,  steady  light. 
Can’t  blow  out,  or  jar  out. 
Made  of  heavily  nick'lcd 
brass.  Burns  50  hours 
from  one  gal.  of  gasoline. 

Fill  It  Only 
Once  A  Week— 

Clean  It  only  once  a  year.  No 
chimneys.  No  smoke.  No  soot. 
No  smell.  No  danger  even  if  tip¬ 
ped  over.  Can’t  spill.  Can’t  ex- 

6 lode.  Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

'  not  on  sale  in  your  town  yet, 
write  us  for  catalog  of  20  different 
kinds  of  Coleman  Gasoline 
Table  Lamps,  Lanterns,  etc. 
Dealers  or  Agents  wanted  In 
every  locality. 


IT  SOWN 
GAS 


the  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

241  No.  St-FrancistWIohita,  Ks.  XOOO  Summit  St., Toledo, 0. 
305  E*  Sixth,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  * '•»  *  Akard,  Dallas,  Texas* 
36  South  Clinton  Avo.,  Chicago,  111. 


and  power  from  .your  brook 

A  stream  that  you  can  jump  across  develops 
enough  power  in  a  few  feet  fall  to  light  your 
house  and  run  the  farm.  And  the  power  costs 
^*^7  practically  nothings  once  you  have  a  dynamo 

and  a  ^--7 

:  ^  Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheel 
X,T  Our  free  book  tells  how  to  measure 
-TA  the  flow.  Send  for  it — we  will  gladly 
-  tell  you  just  what  your  power  op¬ 
portunities  are. 

;  Fi  t  z  Wa  ter  Wheel  Co« , 

Hanover,  Pa. 


Typewriters,-^ 


t‘rioo*  $15.00  up.  SOIiI*  or  RENTE!* 
nnjnh.re  at  J4U1  y  MANl'KAC'ITKEllS’ 
ldtlCEK.  allowing  It  INI’ A  I,  TO  G’I’l.T 
ON  ruin:.  Krer 'J'rlol.  liiKtiillnirnt 
piiymonlslfdoslred.  IVrltefor  rntiilog  !., 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  SI.  Chicago 


y  Two  PRECES 
'stoves  EQCr 
&  Ranges!  11 CEL 

To  try  in  yonr  own  homo  for  30  dar«- 
Sbow  your  friends.  Freight  paid  by 
us.  Bend  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
do  not  want  to  keep  it.  You  can  buy 
the  best  at  Actual  Factory  Prices.  Our 
new  improvements  absolutely  surpass 
anything  ever  produced.  Snvc  enough 
on  a  single  stove  to  buy  your  winter's 
fuel.  All  110081  Ell 
STOVES  Guaranteed 
for  Yearn,  8en<l  pontul 
today  for  large  FREE 
Catalogue,  showing  Inrgo 
assortment  to  select  from. 
No  Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 

274State  St,,  Marion,  Ind. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Dresses  For  Girls. — The  first  illus¬ 
trations  on  this  page  show  three  pretty 
styles  for  girls  of  various  ages.  At  the 
left  is  a  Russian  dress  that  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  for  girls  from  six  to  14  years  old. 
With  older  girls  the  sash  may  be  worn 
at  the  natural  waist  line,  instead  of 
long-waisted,  as  shown.  The  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plain  kilted  skirt,  which  is 
either  joined  to  an  underwaist,  or  pro¬ 
vided  with  buttonholes  in  the  waistband, 
to  attach  it  to  the  same  waist  as  the 
petticoat.  Over  this  is  a  plain  loose 
Russian  blouse,  fastening  at  the  left  side 
like  a  double-breasted  garment,  only  the 
Russian  blouse  never  has  two  rows  of 
buttons.  The  sash  is  loosely  knotted  at 
the  same  side  as  the  fastening.  The 
blouse  is  edged  with  narrow  fur,  and 
there  are  two  large  round  fur  buttons, 
the  blouse  being  finished  with  a  round 
collar  and  turnback  cuffs  of  heavy  white 
linen.  The  original  model  seen  was  of 
midnight  blue  silk  trimmed  with  otter, 
the  collar  and  cuffs  having  a  little  dark 
blue  embroidery,  but  it  is  a  very  desir¬ 
able  model  for  fine  serge,  or  any  soft- 
finished  woolen  material,  the  sash  being 
of  the  same  material,  or  of  silk.  The 
blouse  may  be  made  of  plain  serge,  and 
the  skirt  of  harmonizing  plaid,  with  very 
good  effect. 

The  central  figure  is  a  pretty  style  for 
a  girl  of  five  to  10  years.  The  original 
model  seen  was  a  party  dress  of  pink 
taffeta  with  a  fine  nainsook  guimpe,  but 
it  is  very  desirable  for  challis  or  other 
soft  woolen  material.  The  little  peas¬ 
ant  waist  is  perfectly  plain,  the  neck 
and  armholes  being  piped  with  the  same 
material.  The  plain  gathered  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  five  three-inch  bias  ruffles, 
gathered  on  a  cord  to  make  a  piping  at 
the  top;  the  ruffles  overlap  just  enough 
to  come  over  this  cord,  .so  it  only  shows 
on  the  top  one.  Instead  of  a  belt  or 
girdle,  the  waist  line  is  finished  with  a 
band  shirred  at.  each  side  with  a  double 
line  of  gathers,  put  on  flat.  The  dress 
fastens  invisibly  in  the  back.  Nainsook 
is  always  the  preferred  material  for  little 
girls’  guimpes. 

The  third  dress  is  a  plain  little  smock 
for  a  small  child  up  to  the  age  of  five 
or  six  ;  the  model  seen  was  a  very  stylish 
one,  while  plain  enough  for  the  most 
sensible  mother.  It  was  made  of  fine 
dark  blue  serge,  with  long  sleeves  and 
high  neck,  gathered  a  little  at  the  neck 
in  bishop  style.  What  made  it  so  at¬ 
tractive  was  the  use  of  bright-colored 
cross-stitch  embroidery  in  heavy  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton.  The  colors  used  were 
rose,  old  blue,  olive  green  and  black. 
There  was  a  long  medallion  of  cross- 
stitch  on  each  sleeve ;  not  at  the  cuff,  but 
starting  at  the  elbow  and  running  half 
way  down  to  the  cuff.  There  was  a  de¬ 
sign  starting  just  below  the  collar  across 
the  smock  in  front,  and  two  small  tri¬ 
angle-shaped  medallions  at  the  back. 
The  neck  and  wrists  were  finished  with 
black  satin  piping  and  rows  of  cross- 
stitch,  but  we  think  a  little  collar  cf 
white  pique  an  attractive  addition.  This 
quaint?  little  frock  is  so  sensible  that  it 
should  prove  a  popular  Winter  model. 

Two  Street  Dresses. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  cut,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
a  pretty  modification  of  the  pleated 
dress  in  redingote  style.  The  model  seen 
was  of  dark  blue  serge,  pleated  down  the 
center  of  back  and  front,  the  waist  with 
a  yoke  that  fastens  invisibly  in  the 
center,  so  that  the  pleating  does  not  go 
right  up  to  the  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
long  and  tight-fitting.'  with  a  flaring  cuff 
faced  with  black  satin,  and  trimmed  on 
the  outer  seam  with  five  black  ball  but¬ 
tons.  On  each  side  of  the  waist  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  on  each  side  of 
the  pleats,  are  four  ball  buttons  with 
simulated  buttonholes  made  of  cord 
covered  with  black  satin.  Instead  of  an 
ordinary  belt,  the  waist  line  is  defined 
by  two  half-inch  bands  of  black  satin, 
fastened  by  two  little  steel  buckles. 
There  is  a  turn-down  collar  of  white 
organdie,  with  a  black  satin  tie  in  front. 
This  dress  fastens  down  the  front  with 
invisible  snap-fasteners. 

The  dress  in  the  center  shows  the  Rus¬ 
sian  blouse  effect,  and  may  be  made 
either  with  a  separate  blouse,  or  a  three- 
tier  skirt  with  attached  waist.  The  model 


shown  is  of  African  brown  gabardine, 
trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  same  color. 
In  making  with  a  three-tier  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  the  upper  tier  is  opened  at  the  side 
front,  and  sloped  up  enough  to  give  the 
irregular  edge,  the  velvet  band  coming 
down  the  side  of  the  opening,  following 
the  side  closing  of  the  waist.  The  latter 
is  made  with  a  very  smart  curved  yoke 
and  full  sleeves  set  in  large  arm-holes; 
there  is  a  high  choker  collar  of  the  vel¬ 
vet.  The  fullness  of  the  sleeves  is  gather¬ 


ed  into  flare  cuffs,  trimmed  with  narrow 
velvet.  The  picturesque  hat  shown  is 
dark  brown  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  small 
burnt  orange  pompon.  Either  of  these 
dresses  is  suitable  for  Fall  wear  without 
a  wrap,  or  for  use  under  a  separate  coat 
during  Winter. 

Ax  Evening  Dress. — The  little  even¬ 
ing  dress  shown  at  the  right  is  dainty 
and  girlish,  yet  simple  enough  for  any 
home  dressmaker.  It  is  a  plain  gathered 


skirt,  trimmed  with  five  3%-inch  ruf¬ 
fles  at  intervals.  The  waist  is  perfectly 
plain,  being  practically  covered  by  the 
bertha  and  girdle.  The  deep  round 
bertha  of  lace  is  headed  by  a  frill  of  the 
dress  material,  and  the  neck  is  then 
filled  in  with  a  round  gathered  tucker 
of  white  net.  Lace  frills  form  the  sleeves. 
The  deep  girdle  has  ends  with  upstanding 
bows  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  a  few 
little  sprays  of  artificial  flowers  being 
tucked  into  the  bow.  China  silk,  crepe 
de  chine,  or  some  of  the  fine  silk  and 
cotton  materials  will  make  up  prettily 
in  this  model,  with  shadow  lace  for  the 
frills,  or  embroidered  chiffon  or  net,  if 


expense  is  not  a  consideration.  A  wreath 
of  ribbon  flowers  could  be  used  in  place 
of  the  little  frill  heading  the  bertha.  A 
dress  of  pale  pink  with  a  willow-green 
sash  would  be  very  pretty,  or  pale  blue 
with  an  old  rose  sash,  while  white  could 
be  varied  by  using  different  colors.  In 
selecting  any  of  the  lavender  shades  be 
sure  that  they  are  attractive  by  artificial 
light,  for  some  look  gray,  and  others  al¬ 
most  brown.  The  delicate  orchid  shades 
that  have  a  pinkish  tinge  are  usually 
very  pretty  in  the  evening. 

Trimmings  And  Accessories. — Some 
girls’  dresses  from  exclusive  shops  have 
been  trimmed  along  the  edges  of  waist, 
sleeve  and  round  neck  with  button¬ 


hole  stitching  of  worsted,  the  threads 
coming  about  one-half  inch  deep  and 
one-fourth  inch  apart.  It  was  quite 
quaint  and  pretty,  and  very  easily  done. 
The  same  trimming  was  pretty  edging 
a  wide  belt  and  its  flowing  ends.  Peas¬ 
ant  embroidery  in  worsted  is  quite  often 
used.  A  dark  blue  serge  dress  had  a 
medallion  of  this  crewel  embroidery  on 
cuffs  and  sash  ends,  in  deep  rose,  black 
and  fawn,  which  made  an  attractive 


finish.  A  simple  trimming  that  is  often 
used  very  effectively  is  inch- wide  pleat- 
ings  of  grosgrain  ribbon,  and  this  is 
often  seen  edging  collars,  or  slashed 
pockets,  or  down  the  front  of  blouses.  It 
is  very  desirable  for  trimming  a  young 
girl’s  clothes.  For  silk  and  thin  materials 
spangles  and  beads  are  again  in  favor; 
spangled  draperies,  tunics  and  vests,  and 
applique  trimmings  of  beads.  Velvet 
bandings  are  used  very  attractively ;  this 
is  a  velvet  season,  and  it  is  used  in 
every  possible  way ;  some  light-weight 
velveteens,  in  fashionable  dark  colors, 
recently  noted,  were  $1.25  a  yard  for 
19-inch  width.  Fur  is  used  as  a  trim¬ 
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ming  on  all  sorts  of  material,  cloth,  vel¬ 
vet.  silk,  chiffon  and  lace.  A  fur  border 
of  one-inch  width  is  seen  on  many 
dresses,  edging  tunics  or  blouses,  cuffs 
and  collars.  This  is  always  of  the  short 
fur,  otter,  beaver,  krimmer,  fitch,  sable, 
ermine,  etc.  We  still  see  the  foot  of  the 
skirt  trimmed  with  such  furs  as  fox, 
skunk  or  raccoon,  but  this  is  not  as  new 
as  the  use  of  fur  edging  on  coat  or 
blouse.  Large  fur  buttons  are  very  often 
used  to  trim  coats  or  Russian  blouses. 
The  girl  who  has  a  little  set  of  gray 
krimmer  stored  away  from  her  childish 
days  may  utilize  it  now  very  satisfac¬ 
torily,  for  a  child’s  neck-piece  would 
make  a  close  muff  collar,  and  a  new 
large  muff  could  be  made,  combining  the 
fur  with  velvet  of  the  same  color  as  the 
suit.  Perhaps  there  would  be  enough  to 
edge  the  cuffs  too.  Krimmer  is  especially 
pretty  with  a  dark  green  or  blue  suit; 
otter  or  beaver  with  brown.  With  a 
separate  coat  of  rough  cloth,  such  as 
tweed  or  heavy  mixed  homespun,  instead 
of  a  fur  collar  the  smartly  dressed  girl 
wears  a  muffler  of  angora  wool  in  some 
bright  becoming  color,  one  end  thrown 
back  across  the  shoulders.  The  heavy 
coat  does  not  need  a  separate  fur  collar 
for  warmth,  nor  does  such  a  fur  piece 
fit  properly  over  the  mannish  cut.  The 
muffler,  in  gold  color,  rose,  tan,  peacock 
or  old  blue,  golden  brown,  and  shaded 
stripes,  is  a  pretty  and  comfortable 
adaptation  from  motor  wear;  such  muf¬ 
flers  may  be  bought  for  $1.50,  or  made 
by  home  knitters. 

Details  of  Making. — A  silk  dress 
should  have  a  waist  lining  of  stout 
net,  very  carefully  fitted,  seams  French- 
felled  and  neck  and  armholes  finished 
with  narrow  lace.  It  should  close  with 
small  snap  fasteners.  Such  a  lining  gives 
a  neat  professional  touch  and  takes  away 
any  suggestion  of  the  homemade.  A 
stout  woman  may  have  the  seams  care¬ 
fully  boned  and,  if  preferred,  a  crossbar 
batiste  may  be  used  instead  of  the  net, 
although  there  are  firm  nets  that  will 
hold  shape.  A  girl’s  party  dress  may 
have  this  lining  made  of  the  broad 
shadow  lace  used  to  line  chiffon  blouses, 
having  broad  eyelets  at  the  top  for  run¬ 
ning  in  ribbon,  which  is  drawn  around 
under  the  arms,  and  tied  in  front.  A 
woman  who  perspires  very  freely  should 
wear,  under  a  silk  or  other  thin  dress, 
those  special  shields  that  are  attached 
to  a  sort  of  net  brassiere,  large  enough 
to  reach  well  beyond  the  arm  both  in 
back  and  front.  These  shields  are  put  on 
separately,  not  attached  to  the  dress. 
They  are  a  real  economy,,  for  a  nice 
gown  may  be  ruined  by  carelessness  in 
this  particular.  If  a  dress  is  only  worn 
at  long  intervals,  it  is  wise  to  use  only 
shields  guaranteed  odorless,  for  the  “rub¬ 
bery”  smell  of  ordinary  shields  often 
clings  unpleasantly  to  the  gown  when  kept 
in  a  closet.  Of  course  the  shields  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  and  aired  before  the 
dress  is  put  away.  If  the  sleeves  are 
transparent,  flesh-colored  shields  should 
be  used.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many 
ready-made  dresses  have  raw  edges  of 
waist  seams  finished  with  buttonhole 
stitch  in  heavy  thread.  This  is  done  by 
machine,  but  coarse  buttonhole  stitch  can 
be  done  by  hand  very  rapidly,  and  looks 
better  than  overcasting,  and  this  method 
will  be  found  convenient  where  one  does 
not  wish  to  bind  the  seams.  A  braid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  put  on  very 
firmly  by  machine  before  the  hem  is 
stitched  up.  Baste  the  hem  to  the  right 
width  and  press;  then  take  out  basting 
and  lay  the  braid  flat  on  the  goods  just 
as  it  would  be  put  on  the  turned-up  hem. 
Baste  in  place  and  stitch  by  machine 
on  the  flat  material,  then  turn  up  hem, 
baste,  and  stitch  in  place.  However,  un¬ 
less  machine  stitching  forms  part  of  the 
trimming  a  skirt  hem  should  be  very 
neatly  sewn  by  hand,  for  the  machine 
stitching  draws  more  or  less  with  wear, 
while  the  hand  sewing  is  almost  invisi¬ 
ble.  As  most  skirts  clear  the  ground  well, 
many  women  never  use  braid  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  protec¬ 
tion  where  the  skirt  gets  hard  wear. 
The  absence  of  lining  and  canvas  facing 
prevents  a  skirt  from  cutting  at  the 
edge  as  readily  as  formerly,  as  well  as 
relieving  the  wearer  of  much  unneces¬ 
sary  weight. 

Tommy — “I  want  another  box  of  those 
rulls  like  I  got  for  mother  yesterday.” 
Druggist — “Did  your  mother  say  they 
were  good?”  Tommy — “No,  but  they  fit 
my  air  gun.” — Credit  Lost. 


Three  Models  for  the  Younger  Girls. 


Two  Street  Dresses  and  an  Evening  brock. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1269.) 

“No,  you  go  to  bed.  Only  one  can 
work  at  it  at  a  time.”  returned  Alice. 

It  was  one  o’clock  before  Alice  went  to 
bed.  Tired  and  nervous,  she  slept  but 
little,  for  she  was  worried  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  she  must  be  up  at  five  in 
order  to  get  the  housework  and  the  picnic 
lunch  out  of  the  way  early,  so  that  she 
could  work  at  the  berries.  She  was  not 
going  to  the  picnic  with  the  others. 
There  was  too  much  work  to  be  done  at 
home. 

.  Alice  was  relieved  when  the  others  had 
started  next  morning.  She  was  anxious 
to  get  the  berries  picked  before  the  sun 
grew  hot ;  and  besides,  there  were  all 
those  which  had  been  picked  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yet  to  be  made  into  jam. 

It  was  slow  work,  filling  the  bucket 
with  the  wild  berries  that  grew  in  a  neg¬ 
lected  pasture  lot.  She  was  tired  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  thought  enviously  of  the 
other  young  people  of  the  neighborhood 
enjoying  the  holiday  at  Dundee  Rocks. 
The  berry  patch  commanded  a  view  of  the 
highway,  and  she  could  see  the  people 
driving  past  on  their  way  to  the  picnic. 
She  felt  lonely  and  neglected,  and  thought 
that  although  she  might  in  time  succeed 
with  the  farm  and  with  her  plans  for  the 
rest  of  the  family,  her  own  life  already 
was  assuming  the  dreary  aspect  which  she 
had  foreseen.  And  it  added  to  her  unhap¬ 
piness  when  she  saw  John  Armstrong 
drive  past  with  Jessie  Blair. 

It  was  long  past  noon  before  she  filled 
her  pail  and  returned  to  the  house.  She 
was  too  tired  to  eat  anything;  and  she 
sank  down,  almost  exhausted,  into  the 
kitchen  rocker.  For  weeks  she  had  been 
over-worked,  and  the  unusual  efforts  of 
the  last  few  days  had  proved  too  great  a 
strain.  Presently  she  remembered  that 
the  young  chickens  had  not  been  fed  and 
watered  since  morning.  She  started  up 
in  haste  and  went  all  the  weary  rounds. 

When  she  returned  to  the  house  she 
would  not  permit  herself  to  take  the  rest 
she  needed.  Although  her  aching  muscles 
and  overwrought  nerves  protested,  she 
put  some  of  the  berries  over  the  fire  to 
cook,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  she  stood 
over  the  hot  stove,  stirring  the  jam.  But 
after  a  while  the  stove  and  the  seething 
kettle  became  a  confused  blur  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  was  conscious  that  she  was 
about  to  faint.  She  had  just  enough 
presence  of  mind  to  stagger  away  from 
the  stove. 

When  Alice  regained  consciousness  she 
was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  an  odor  of 
burnt  jam  filled  the  kitchen.  She  tried 
to  collect  her  thoughts,  but  it  was  too 
great  an  effort.  For  a  while  she  lay  in 
the  sweltering  heat  of  the  kitchen  ;  then 
she  dragged  herself  to  the  couch  in  a 
darkened  corner  of  the  sitting  room. 

Sarah  had  gone  to  the  picnic  with 
Dick.  They  left  Dundee  Rocks  with  the 
others,  in  the  evening,  but  soon  passed 
everybody  on  the  way.  Dick  carried  the 
lunch  basket  to  the  porch  when  they 
reached  the  Willard  home,  and  stood  for 
a  few  minutes,  talking  to  Sarah.  She 
tried  the  door  as  he  turned  to  go,  and 
finding  it  locked,  went  around  to  the 
kitchen.  As  she  stepped  upon  the  back 
porch  she  detected  the  odor  of  burnt  jam  ; 
and  on  entering  the  kitchen,  looked  in 
amazement  at  the  charred  mass  in  the 
kettle  and  on  the  stove.  Iler  amazement 
grew  into  alarm  when  she  saw  the  clean 
floor  spattered  with  jam,  and  beheld  the 
wooden  stirring  spoon  on  the  middle  of 
the  floor. 

“Alice !”  she  ctlled  in  a  frightened 
voice,  going  into  the  living  room.  There 
was  no  reply,  but  she  heard  a  low  moan 
from  the  couch. 

“Alice !”  Sarah  cried  in  terror,  run¬ 
ning  to  her  side,  “what  has  happened  !” 

Alice  tossed  feverishly  and  muttered 
incoherent  words.  The  room  was  hot 
and  stiffing,  and  Sarah's  first  thought 
was  for  light  and  air.  As  she  threw  open 
the  shutters  of  the  nearest  window  in 
frantic  haste,  she  saw  that  Dick  had  not 
yet  started,  but  was  just  stepping  into 
his  machine. 

“Wait  1”  she  called  to  him,  and  dash¬ 
ing  to  the  hall  door,  fumbled  wildly  at 


the  bolt.  Alarmed  at  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  I  >ick  had  reached  the  porch  by  the 
time  she  succeeded  in  opening  the  door. 

“What’s  wrong — what’s  happened  !”  he 
questioned  anxiously. 

“Alice — something  has  happened  to 
Alice  !  Stop  the  doctor — we  passed  him 
a  short  distance  back,”  and  Sarah  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  her  sister. 

Again  she  tried  to  question  Alice,  who 
was  too  ill  to  reply.  Sarah  felt  that  she 
must  do  something;  and  she  threw  open 
the  windows  and  ran  to  the  well  for 
water  to  bathe  the  feverish  face  and 
hands.  She  was  relieved  when  she  heard 
voices,  and  a  moment  later  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  was  in  the  room. 

“Was  she  sick  this  morning?”  he 
asked,  after  taking  Alice’s  temperature. 

“She — she  didn’t  say  anything  about 
not  feeling  well.”  replied  Sarah.  “But  I 


Digging  Out  the  Sliver. 

remember  now  that  she  looked  rather 
pale.  She  worked  late  last  night — she 
must  have  been  tired  out.” 

“She's  been  working  too  hard  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  hasn’t  she?”  demanded  the  doctor. 

“Yes,  I  believe  she  has.”  returned 
Sarah,  a  guilty  flush  overspreading  her 
face.  She  was  thinking  of  her  new  dress 
and  the  extra  work  it  had  entailed ;  and 
of  her  neglected  promise  to  help  with  the 
berries.  “Is  she — is  it  anything  serious, 
John?  Oh,  I’ve  been  so  mean  and  selfish 
— I  haven’t  helped  her  as  I  should. 

I - ”  and  Sarah,  usually  so  calm  and 

selDcon trolled,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  sobbed. 

“She  is  very  sick,”  replied  the  doctor 
gravely.  “You  had  better  send  Joe  for 
Aunt  Melissa — she’s  about  the  best  nurse 
available.” 

(To  be  continued) 


Jimmie  at  the  Country  Fair 

(Concluded  from  page  1299.) 


on  a  pedal.  Every  time  he  pushed  down 
there  was  a  roar,  but  it  come  from  a 
thing  that  worked  with  a  bellus — it 
wasn’t  the  wild  man  at  all !  lie  hollers 
‘Wliadderyer  doin’  there,  you  old  hay¬ 
seed?’  only  he  swore — and  the  man  what 
took  the  money  come  runnin’  in  and  told 
Paw  he’d  punch  his  head  if  he  didn’t 
get  out. 

“Paw  just  laughed  at  ’em.  He  sez, 
‘Why,  you  poor  victims  of  cigarettes  and 
booze,  I  could  handle  you  both  with  my 
right  hand  tied  behind  me.  I  was  just 
showin’  this  boy  of  mine  the  works  in¬ 
side  the  baldest  fake  I  ever  see  on  a  fair 
ground — and  I’ve  seen  a  good  many. 
They  deserve  to  lose  the  State  money 
for  allowin’  such  as  you  on  the  grounds.’ 

“Him  and  me  was  late  for  supper,  and 
had  to  sit  to  a  diffrunt  table.  The  man 
next  to  Paw  sez,  ‘Say,  I  ain’t  got  no  use 
for  the  Dutch — I  only  come  here  because 
you  get  a  better  meal  for  less  money’ll 
you  do  to  a  hotel.’ 

“  ‘Ub-hum,’  sez  Paw.  ‘Well,  some  peo¬ 
ple  look  at  things  one  way  and  some 
another.  To  my  notion,  a  man  that  can 
put  up  as  good  a  meal  as  this  for  50 
cents  and  make  money  at  it  is  a  mighty 
useful  citizen — please  pass  that  platter 


of  baked  apples  back  this  way — and  the 
woman  that  can  bake  apples  the  way 
these  are  baked  gits  my  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  D.  A.  R.’s — I  don’t  care 
whether  she  was  born  in  Germany  or  the 
Canibal  Islands.’ 

“We  see  the  ortermobile  parade — she 
was  a  dandy !  and  then  Sheldon  and 
Henry  and  the  girls  wanted  to  stay  to 
the  show.  Maw  didn’t,  and  Paw  wanted 
to  start  for  home.  Maw  said  she  knew 
the  play  was  wicked,  and  she  was  a 
church  member.  Paw  said  not  bein’ 
gifted  with  second  sight,  he  coudn’t  tell 
without  seein’  it  first  whether  it  was 
wicked  or  not,  and  he  wasn't  no  church 
member — yet;  but  he  cal’lated  he’d  be  in 
better  shape  to  begin’  corn-harvestin’  in 
the  mornin’  if  we  went  right  home.  Edith 
told  Maw  it  was  a  clean,  Christian  play. 
Maw  said  how  did  she  know?  She  said 
the  preacher  told  her.  Maw  said  what 
preacher?  and  Edith  said  her  own 
preacher,  and  he  told  her  not  to  miss  it 
on  any  account  if  she  got  a  chance  to  see 
it.  Sez  Maw,  ‘If  Mr.  Cannon  said  that, 
I’m  goin’  to  see  it  if  we  don’t  git  home 
in  time  for  milkin.’  Come  on,  Ezry.’ 
Paw  sez,  ‘Well,  if  my  corn  gits  froze 
before  I  git  it  in  the  silo,  I  don’t  want 
to  hear  one  word  from  you  about  not 
bein’  forehanded.  Children,  I  call  upon 
you  all  to  witness  that  this  thing’s  bein’ 
done  agin  my  solemn  protest,  made  and 
sworn  to  in  due  and  legal  form.’  All  the 
same,  when  Henry  was  buyin’  the  tickets, 
I  see  Paw  and  Edith  shakin’  hands  on 
the  sly,  and  he  sez,  ‘Did  the  preacher 
really  say  that?’  She  sez,  ‘You  know  I 
wouldn’t  say  so  unless  he  did.’  He  sez, 
‘Three  cheers  for  the  preacher.’ 

“My  !  It  was  fine.  Maw’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  She  sez  she  wouldn’t  a’  missed 
it  for  a  gold  dollar. 

“Well,  we  must  ’a’  come  home,  for  I 
found  myself  in  my  own  bed  this 
mornin’;  but  I  don’t  rec’lect  nothin’ 
about  it.  I  asked  Paw  if  I  had  to  go 
to  school  this  mornin’.  He  sez,  ‘No,  son, 
you  don’t  haft  to;  but  I  bet  a  cookie 
you  do.  They  aint  never  been  a  shirk  in 
the  Martin  or  Barlow  fam’lies  to  my 
knowledge — and  it’ll  take  a  lot  of  talkin’ 
to  make  me  believe  you’ll  spile  the 
record.’ 

“Yessum  !  I  was  there  before  the  first 
bell  rung.” 


One  evening  the  young  minister,  who 
had  seemed  rather  attracted  by  “Big  Sis¬ 
ter”  Grace,  was  dining  with  the  family. 
“Little  Sister”  was  about  to  ask  the 
blessing.  Turning  to  the  child  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  mild  reproof:  “Laura,  I  am 
going  to  ask  grace.”  “Well,  it’s  about 
time.”  answered  “Little  Sister,”  in  an 
equally  reproving  tone.  “We’ve  been  ex¬ 
pecting  you  to  do  it  for  a  year,  and  she 
has,  too.” — Toronto  Sun. 
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As  I  write  there  is  a  fearful  roaring 
noise  coming  to  my  ears.  It  comes  from 
one  of  those  many  devices  that  boys 
think  up  on  a  farm  for  their  great 
amusement.  There  is  a  strong  clothes¬ 
line  wire  from  the  corner  of  the  house 
to  a  big  post,  the  house  end  being  about 
two  feet  higher  than  the  other.  On  this 
the  boys  have  put  a  little  iron  clothesline 
pulley,  with  a  rope  attached.  They  go 
up  a  step  ladder  by  the  house,  give  them¬ 
selves  a  push  and  away  they  go  the 
whole  nhigfh,  clinging  to  a  rope  attached 
to  a  pulley.  How  much  they  enjoy  this ! 
It  seems  as  tho*  they  would  never  tire 
of  it.  Why  buy  toys  for  our  farm  boys? 
Because  there  are  always  things  on  a 
farm  that  a  boy  can  do  to  help,  are  we 
not  in  danger  of  begrudging  them  their 
play?  And  then  wonder  why  they  do 
not  want  to  be  farmers!  What  farm  has 
not  a  couple  of  old  buggy  wheels  around 
back  of  the  barn?  I  took  the  axle  to  a 
blacksmith  and  had  him  bend  it  down 
about  four  inches  just  inside  the  wheels. 
I  was  going  to  make  a  cart  of  it.  but 
I  guess  I  never  shall.  The  boys  had  it 
out  of  the  wagon  and  the  wheels  on  it 
before  1  had  the  horse  put  up.  And 
such  a  time  as  they  have  had  playing 
with  those  two  wheels!  A  six-dollar  cart 
would  not  have  given  them  half  the 
pleasure.  One  day  I  sent  the  boys  for 
the  wheelbarrow  and  they  came  with  it 
placed  right  across  the  axle,  crying 
out,  “See  our  jitney.”  It  was  a  handy 
thing.  The  weight  went  on  the  axle,  so 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  push.  I  nailed 
some  slats  on  each  side  of  the  axle  so 
that  it  would  stay  in  place.  The  outfit 
looks  to  be  a  thing  of  joy  forever. 

The  boys  have  made  one  or  two  bodies 
for  the  axle,  removing  for  the  time  the 
wheelbarrow,  but  they  soon  went  to 
pieces.  The  thing  is  a  constant  chal¬ 
lenge  to  them  to  make  a  better  one.  Some 
day  when  I  come  home  from  being  away 
all  day,  I. will  find  quite  a  body  on  it. 
The  boys  have  free  access  to  the  nails 
and  hammers  and  one  saw.  Mow  fast 
they  are  learning  and  growing  when  they 
are  inventing  and  making  things!  What 
an  advantage  the  farm  boy  has  here.  The 
Pastoral  Parson  believes  in  letting  a  boy 
do  things  at  the  time  when  he  wants  to — 
that  is,  of  course,  helpful  things.  How 
boys  love  to  fuss  around  an  auto!  Though 
the  old  it  is  but  11,  they  can  test  the 
tires  and  take  them  off  and  bring  the 
inner  tube  to  the  liopse,  do  most  of  the 
oiling,  test  the  batteries  and  look  them 
over,  put  in  the  water  and  oil  and  gas 
and  crank  her  up.  So  often  when  chil¬ 
dren  want  to  do  things  and  could  do 
them,  we  won’t  let  them  ;  then  when  we 
want  them  to  do  the  same  things,  lo,  and 
behold !  they  have  lost  all  interest !  And 
really  is  it  any  use  for  any  of  us  to 
try  to  do  things  in  which  we  have  no 
interest  and  take  no  pleasure?  And 
when  we  are  filled  with  interest,  then  it 
isn’t  work  any  more  at  all ;  it  is  play. 
The  boys  and  I  try  to  make  all  our  work 
seem  like  play,  and  always  to  have  a 
good  time  at  whatever  we  are  doing. 

A  Da,*£  Fob  The  Boys. — Now  we 
are  on  this  matter,  how  many  of 
us  have  helped  the  boys  to  make  a  dam 
in  the  old  brook  on  the  farm?  I  don’t 
care  how  busy  you  are,  you.  will  never 
spend  a  day  so  well.  And  what  boy 
will  forget  to  his  dying  day  the  time  when 
his  father  helped  him  make  a  dam?  It 
was  a  fearfully  hot  day  when  the  boys 
and  I  made  ours,  but  we  made  it  well, 
with  a  big  log  and  many  stones.  Such 
good  times  we  had  in  it.  How  it  light¬ 
ened  the  hot  afternoons  when  we  would 
all  strive  to  get  through  early  and  have  a 
swim  before  supper  !  Let  us  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  natural  life  of  the  child  is' 
the  play  life,  and  the  boy  without  a  play¬ 
ground  makes  a  man  without  a  job.  Our 
boys  love  to  watch  us  work  and  to  try 
to  do  what  we  are  doing.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  let  them  help.  Even  when  I  am 
painting  a  wagon  or  buggy  I  let  them 
each  have  a  little  old  brush  and  work 
away  on  something  that  does  no  harm  and 
may  help.  Are  we  wise  in  sending  boys 
off  to  work  in  the  fields  alone?  But  when 
“Pops”  goes  too,  with  a  good  can  of 
water  and  plenty  of  apples  and  a  few 


silces  of  bread  and  merry  talk  all  the 
while,  it’s  a  different  thing! 

A  Husking  Party. — I  do  not  know 
so  much  about  the  oldtime  quilt¬ 
ing  party,  for  that  is  not  in  my  line, 
but  I  do  think  we  could  all  help  bring 
back  the  good  old  husking  bee.  The 
Pastoral  Parson  has  had  one  at  his 
farm,  and  expects  soon  to  have  another. 
We  are  apt  to  make  too  much  work  of 
these  things,  and  then  they  are  given 
up.  I  put  ;.  couple  of  planks  along  one 
side  of  the  barn  floor  for  seats — the 
ends  on  boxes — and  a  good  pile  of  corn 
in  front  of  the  seats.  It  was  announced 
that  the  sooner  the  corn  was  husked 
the  sooner  the  games  would  begin.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  it  was  cleaned  out  in  short 
order.  I  had  the  graphophone  perched 
over  on  the  hay  cutter,  and  we  kept  that 
going  all  the  time  of  the  games.  Courtesy, 
Jacob  and  Rachel,  Virginia  reel,  and 


quadrilles  were  in  order.  Then  the 
luncheon  of  cocoa  and  crackers,  nothing 
else.  That  was  enough  and  no  work  at 
all.  Such  a  good  time  as  they  all  seemed 
to  have.  They  did  enough  husking  to 
more  than  offset  the  work  of  getting 
ready,  and  soon  we  shall  have  another. 

Boys  and  Parties. — Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  boy  refusing  to  attend 
his  own  party?  I  once  attended  such  a 
party,  and  it  was  both  tragic  and  comic. 
The  well-meaning  household  had  decided 
that  the  boy,  about  12  years  old,  must 
have  a  genuine  surprise  birthday  party. 
All  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
came  early  in  the  evening  and  were 
seated  in  a  circle  in  the  parlor.  The  boy 
was  kept  about  the  barn  until  all  was  in 
readiness,  then  he  was  steered  into  the 
kitchen  and  asked  to  fix  up  a  little  bit 
and  go  into  the  parlor.  Various  snick- 
erings  from  this  quarter,  however,  let 
the  cat  out  or  the  bag,  and  right  then 
the  trouble  began.  The  boy  refused  to 
go  into  the  parlor  or  near  it,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  whole  thing.  The 
older  sister  came  out  in  the  kitchen  and 
stamped  her  pretty  foot  and  settled  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  “horridcct  thing 


coming  wise  fathers,  and  women  able  in 
health  and  equipped  in  training  to  be¬ 
come  home-makers  and  home-keepers? 
About  as  poor  a  specimen  of  a  boy  as 
you  would  find  in  a  day’s  journey  ap¬ 
peared  at  one  of  our  country  socials  one 
night.  lie  seemed  to  be  capable  of  every 
kind  of  sly  mischief,  and  sucked  cigarettes 
a  good  deal  of  the  time.  He  had  not, 
however,  missed  Sunday  school  for  seven 
years !  “Are  you  going  to  join  ?”  I  heard 
one  boy  ask  of  another  just  after  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent  had  asked 
him  him  to  join  his  school.  “I  don’t 
think  so,”  said  the  boy.  “He  wants  me 
so  as  to  make  his  school  bigger  than 
the  one  over  town.” 

Boys  were  made  to  fill  up  Sunday 
schools  just  about  as  much  as  men  were 
made  to  fill  up  church  pews.  When 
Sunday  schools  are  made  to  fill  the  needs 
and  longings  and  aspirations  of  boys  and 
when  churches  use  their  vast  resources 
and  their  best  thought  and  efforts  to 
furnishing  lofty  ideals,  improving  the 
whole  living,  and  clearing  away  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  men,  they  will  both,  in  due 
time,  be  full. 

Such  Work  Supported. — It  is  en¬ 


What  Page  do  You  Think  He  is  Reading? 


she  ever  saw  in  her  life.”  A  good  cousin 
of  the  family  came  out  and  pleaded  till 
the  tears  came,  but  to  no  avail.  “Needle’s 
eye”  and  “spin  the  platter”  were  gone 
through  with  twice  before  the  surprisee 
stumbled  along  to  the  door  and  tumbled 
into  the  nearest  chair.  The  kind  of 
party  that  boy  wanted  was  one  of  his 
own  set  of  boys,  and  held  in  the  kitchen 
with  a  pot  or  cocoa  on  the  stove  that 
would  net  a  good  five  cups  apiece.  Later 
on  he  wants  the  party  with  the  girls  and 
games  where  some  slight  preference 
among  the  girls  can  be  shown. 

What  Is  the  Matter? — Who  can 
tell  why  the  present-day  generation 
of  so  many  native  stock  families  seems 
to  have  “run  emptin’s”  as  father  would 
say?  They  were  not  robbed  of  their 
birthright.  But  how  about  their  youth- 
right?  What  kind  of  a  youth-right  have 
your  youths  in  your  neighborhood  or  your 
church?  I)o  you  pride  yourself  on  how 
much  you  can  keep  the  maids  and  youths 
apart,  and  does  your  vision  go  no 
further  than  church  record  books  and 
outside  benevolence,  or  are  you  striving 
to  make  men  and  women,  men  worthy 
to  become  husbands  and  capable  of  be¬ 


The  Boy  on  the  Lonely  Road 

The  Pastoral  Parson  Tells  How  He  Gets  All  the  Boys 

By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


couraging  to  see  how  people  are  glad  to 
support  the  work  that  takes  this  large 
view  of  life  and  its  needs.  The  man 
who  went  on  the  Lonely  Road  with  the 
Pastoral  Parson  and  wrote  about  it  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  insisted  on  leav¬ 
ing  a  five-dollar  bill  on  my  desk  for  this 
work.  An  entire  stranger,  whom  I  took 
in  for  a  ride  one  day  and  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  my  load  of  missionary  ma¬ 
terial,  on  shaking  hands  for  a  farewell, 
left  a  similar  bill  with  me.  Some  six 
weeks  after  talking  about  the  work  in  a 
village  church,  the  Pastoral  Parson  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  six  dollars  from  some 
person  he  has  never  spoken  to.  At  another 
time  after  giving  a  talk  on  this  work  to 
a  group  of  inquirers  I  was  handed  a  little 
over  ten  dollars.  So  it  looks  like  the 
happiest  Thanksgiving  time  for  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  and  his  family  and  mission 
people  that  they  have  yet  known,  and 
next  time  he  wants  to  write  you  a  real 
Thanksgiving  letter. 


A  Man  in  the  Kitchen. 

I  greatly  enjoy  reading  the  Woman 
and  Home  Department  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  find  in  it  so  much  of  interest  to  me, 
perhaps  because  I  am  a  young  bachelor 
doing  the  cooking  and  other  housework 
for  father  and  myself.  If  that  bachelor, 
W.  E.  II.,  on  page  11(11,  does  his  own 
cooking,  I  wish  I  could  tell  him  that  by 
all  means  he  ought  to  increase  his  kitch¬ 
en  apparatus  with  a  fireless  cooker.  I 
made  mine  at  a  cost  of  five  or  10  cents 
for  the  lumber.  It  is  in  use  every  day 
and  as  in  my  case  I  do  both  the  field  or 
outside  work  and  the  cooking  also  I  find 
I  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  worry  by 
using  it.  I  just  simply  wouldn’t  go  with¬ 
out  one  of  these  contraptions.  Here  are 
a  few  of  my  tried-out  recipes: 

After  three  sliced  tomatoes  and  a  piece 
of  ham  about  the  size  of  half  a  saucer 
have  been  boiling  10  minutes  in  one 
quart,  or  a  little  over,  of  buttermilk,  add 
a  cup  of  broken  pieces  (one  to  two  inch 
length)  of  macaroni,  salt  and  pepper  and 
several  chopped  onions;  stew  or  boil  this 
from  .“10  to  45  minutes  and  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

Here  is  my  way  of  preparing  the  old 
stand-by,  the  navy  or  white  bean  :  Soak 
the  beans  over  night  in  fresh  water  to 
which  has  been  added  a  quarter  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda ;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  drain  the  water  off,  put  on  the  stove 
with  fresh  water,  salted  to  taste,  and 
also  a  little  soda,  just  a  pinch,  and  a 
small  piece  of  salt  pork  or  ham ;  when 
about  done,  which  is  in  from  45  to  60 
minutes,  add  one  or  several  chopped 
onions,  pepper  and  then  thicken  a  little 
with  browned  flour  (flour  kept  in  the 
oven  until  brown).  When  it  has  boiled 
about  five  minutes  and  while  still  boil¬ 
ing  briskly,  quickly  put  the  kettle  into 
a  fireless  cooker,  and  when  noontime 
comes  around  take  it  out  of  the  cooker 
and  you  have  something  that  I  know 
will  tickle  the  palate  and  stick  to  the 
side  ribs.  Sometimes  we  make  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  above  by  adding  some  sugar 
and  vinegar  just  before  putting  into  the 
cooker. 

And,  since  the  potato  harvest  is  now  in 
full  swing,  here  is  another  way  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  surplus  “spuds”  by  making  them 
into  potato  dumplings;  here  is  my  way: 
Boil  potatoes  with  the  skin  on  them  un¬ 
til  well  done,  then  drain  and  when  cooled 
off  a  bit  peel  and  then  mash  thoroughly. 
When  mashed  add  a  little  salt  and  suffi¬ 
cient  flour  to  make  into  a  stiff  dough,  of 
which  take  a  handful  and  work  or  shape 
into  a  neat  round  ball  about  half  the 
size,  or  a  trifle  smaller,  of  a  baseball. 
Then  drop  these  slowly  one  by  one  into 
salted,  briskly  boiling  water.  The  ket¬ 
tle  must  contain  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them  ;  boil  from  15  to  30  minutes.  They 
are  greatly  improved  by  putting  the  ket¬ 
tle,  while  still  boiling  briskly,  into  a 
fireless  cooker  and  leaving  them  therein 
about  an  hour.  These  dumplings  are 
given  a  rich  nutty  flavor  by  putting 
about  a  spoonful  of  small  buttered  toast¬ 
ed  bread  cubes  or  squares  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  at  the  time  they  are  being 
shaped  into  form.  They  can  be  served  by 
cutting  them  into  small  pieces  on  the 
plate,  and  then  spread  with  a  thick, 
brown,  well  flavored  beef  roast  gravy,  or. 
by  spreading  over  them  apple  butter  or 
some  other  thick  sweetened,  and  spiced 
fruit  sauce,  either  hot  or  cold. 

Virginia.  gus  boeiime. 
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“Back  to  the  City” 


Eloise  Burnham  had  been  the  virtual 
head  of  her  father’s  farm  ever  since  his 
stroke  12  years  before.  She  had  been  his 
constant  companion,  after  she  lost  her 
mother,  at  the  age  of  five,  and  she  was 
generally  on  her  pony  at  his  side,  as  he 
galloped  his  horse  over  the  farm,  direct¬ 
ing  the  men.  After  he  was  struck  help¬ 
less  she  still  rode  over  the  farm,  and, 
coming  back,  reported  progress.  But  noue 
of  the  men  employed  knew  that  the  girl 
racing  about  the  farm  on  her  pony  was 
noting  every  detail  of  the  work  and  faith¬ 
fully  reporting 'to  her  father. 

When  the  latter  realized  that  his  time 
was  short  he  advised  Eloise  to  hire  a 
good  manager. 

“Don't  try  to  run  it  yourself,”  he  said. 
‘“Men  don’t  like  being  bossed  by  a 
woman.” 

Eloise  made  no  promises.  She  was  now 
no  longer  a  girl,  but  a  woman  over  thirty, 
not  particularly  attractive,  and  quite  cer¬ 
tain  in  her  own  mind  what  she  wanted  ; 
not  one  to  appeal  to  a  man’s  sentimental 
side. 

She  called  the  men  together,  and  had 
hot  coffee  and  doughnuts  for  them  in 
the  Summer  house.  Then  she  took  them 
into  her  confidence. 

“I  told  papa  for  years,”  she  said,  “that 
he  was  not  keeping  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  his  farming.  He  said  he 
knew  it,  but  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
change.  My  twin  brother  in  the  West 
has  offered  to  come  and  start  this  farm 
on  the  new  basis  of  efficiency — scientific 
management,  and  all  that.  I  have  a  pride 
in  showing  him  that  we  can  do  it  with¬ 
out  help.  I  have  studied  the  thing  out, 
and  it  resolves  itself  in  the  last  analysis, 
into  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
time.  Wo  will  see  what  we  can  do.  Pos¬ 
sibly  we  may  succeed  without  his  help. 

“We  will  begin  to-morrow  on  the  new 
plan.  Here  is  a  little  timebook  for  each 
of  you.  There  is  a  pencil  attached.  When 
you  commence  a  job  look  at  your  watch 
and  note  the  time  in  the  little  book. 
When  it  is  done  make  a  note  of  the  time. 
Find  out  just  how  long  each  separate 
task  takes — especially  those  which  are  to 
be  repeated  daily.  You  will  be  astonished 
to  see  how  this  alone  will  make  you  ‘speed 
up.’ 

“Hereafter,  Nils  is  to  fetch  the  cows 
from  the  pasture  at  half  past  four.  In 
the  meantime,  the  others  may  clean  the 
stables,  ar.d  do  the  necessai ./  morning 
chores.  At  five  you  all  commence  milic- 
ing  and  at  six  you  are  finished.  Break¬ 
fast  at  six-fifteen,  and  out  in  the  lot  at 
seven.” 

“Somebody’s  gotta  draw  th’  milk,”  said 
John,  with  a  look  at  the  others. 

This  was  a  cherished  privilege.  Draw¬ 
ing  the  milk  meant  a  pleasant  drive  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  with  a  sociable 
time  with  the  men  from  the  other  farms, 

.  on  the  same  business,  and  another  chat 
in  the  store,  while  waiting  for  the  gro¬ 
ceries  or  the  tobacco.  Eloise  had  long 
chafed  under  this  continual  waste  of  the 
early  morning  hours. 

“I’ll  draw  the  milk,”  she  said. 

Eloise  was  buoyed  up  by  the  thought 
of  her  new  enterprise.  She  was  not 
selfish,  and  it  was  genuine  happiness  she 
felt  in  planning  out  the  benefits  they 
would  all  derive  from  her  new  plan. 

“I  haven’t  explained  it  all  to  you  yet!” 
she  cried,  as  the  men  made  as  if  to  go. 

“You  know  farmers  work  longer  hours 
than  other  workers  do,  and  I  want  to  pay 
you  double  wages  for  the  time  you  work 
over  10  hours.  The  hour  and  a  half, 
from  half  past  four  until  six,  you  will 
get  double  pay  for,  if  we  put  this  plan 
into  execution.  And,  if  we  carry  the  idea 
out  conscientiously,  we  shall  make  much 
more  money.  This  increase  I  propose  to 
divide  with  you.  We  are  now  making 
about  nine  per  cent  net.  Anything  we 
make  over  that  by  your  co-operation  and 
extra  effort  we  shall  divide  according  to 
wages.  As  I  draw  no  wages  I  will  take 
as  my  share  the  average  of  the  amount 
you  get  together. 

“There  are  four  of  us,  so  each  would 
get  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  in¬ 
crease.  I  am  netting  abcut  four  thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  year  now.  I  figure  that 
we  can  increase  that  by  nearly  a  thous¬ 
and — I’ll  tell  you  what.  If  you  do  what 


you  can  to  further  the  scheme  I  will  take 
my  fourth  in  the  improvement  of  the 
plant,  and  you  may  divide  the  increase 
between  the  three  of  you.  You  are  hiring 
a  lot  of  day  labor  now.  If  you  plan  so 
as  to  do  a  great  deal  of  that  yourselves 
you  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  My 
books  shall  be  open  to  your  examination 
at  all  times.” 

Eloise  was  nothing  if  not  dramatic. 
Her  quick  fancy  beheld  the  scene  as  if 
upon  the  stage ;  the  generous  young  bene¬ 
factress,  the  honest,  hard-working  yokels, 
momentarily  elevated  in  spirit  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  her  self-abnegation.  She 
glowed  all  over  as  they  started  off  down 
the  gravel  path.  Then  she  bethought 
herself  that  none  of  them  had  taken  the 
little  books,  each  with  a  tiny  pencil  at¬ 
tached. 

“Here !”  she  cried  after  them,  “are 
your  timebooks.  Don’t  forget  them !” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  with  them?” 
growled  John,  as  Nils  came  back  with 
the  three — pink,  blue  and  green. 

“Bub  ’em  in  yer  hair,”  said  Nils, 
who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
village  wit. 

“You  fellers  e’n  give  me  yourn,”  said 
Peter.  “You  hain’t  got  no  "kids.  I  have 
to  git  three  of  ;  everything  ’et  there’s  a' 
rough-house.” 

The  next  morning  Eloise  was  on  hand 
at  six  o’clock, ,  ready  to  draw  the  milk. 
Her  heart  sang  within  her.  She  could 
see  the  old  farm  spinning  along 
to  an  unexampled  prosperity,  and  setting 
an  example  to  the  world  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  golden  rule  in  business.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  an  object  les¬ 
son  to  the  other  farmers,  who  carried  on 
their  work  in  the  same  slipshod  manner 
their  ancestors  had  done  before  them. 
With  a  lilt  in  her  heart  and  a  song  on 
her  lips  she  went  out  to  the  barn.  Not 
a  cow  was  in  sight. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  cried. 

“Nothing,”  replied  John. 

“Why  aren’t  the  cows  up?  I  came 
out  to  draw  the  milk!” 

“Nils  went  after  ’em,  but  I  guess  some 
of  ’em  is  bangin’  back,  like  they  always 
do.” 

“How  long  has  he  been  gone?” 

“  ’Bout  a  half  an  hour  or  so.” 

Eloise  bit  her  lip  and  went  back  to 
the  house.  Half  an  hour,  and  her  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  told  her  from  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  the  barn  that  the  others 
had  been  no  earlier. 

At  half  past  seven  the  men  went  to 
breakfast.  At  a  quarter  past  eight  Peter 
started  with  the  milk.  One  hour  was 
necessary  to  drive  to  the  station,  deliver 
the  milk  and  drive  back.  But  it  always 
took  two  hours.  This  morning  was  no 
exception,  although  Eloise  had  telephoned 
her  order  to  the  grocery  and  had  asked 
them  to  have  it  ready  to  hand  out  to  the 
man,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  wait. 
She  tried  to  shame  the  men  into  prompt¬ 
ness  by  going  after  the  cows  on  her 
pony  at  half  past  four. 

When  she  brought  them  to  the  barn 
there  was  no  one  to  receive  them.  She 
could  not  get  them  in  alone  and  she  spent 
an  hour  heading  them  off  from  wander¬ 
ing  into  the  corn.  She  tried  appealing 
to  the  men’s  thrift,  through  their  wives 
whom  she  visited,  and  to  whom  she  de¬ 
picted  in  glowing  terms  the  advantages 
which  Would  accrue  from  following  out 
her  plan.  But  the  men  had  their  side  in 
first,  apparently,  for  there  was  no  en¬ 
thusiasm,  no  response. 

Eloise  realized  that  the  only  change 
she  had  succeeded  in  making  was  that, 
whereas  before  she  paid  regular  wages, 
she  would  now  be  expected  to  pay  double 
for  any  time  over  10  hours,  and  to  divide 
any  dividend  which  might  accrue.  She 
called  the  men  together  after  four  months 
and  said :  “Boys,  I  see  my  plan  won’t 
work.  I  am  going  to  New  York  to  sail 
for  Europe  to-morrow.  My  brother 
Nathan  will  arrive  Friday  to  take 
charge  of  the  farm  while  I  am  gone.” 

Eloise  went  to  New  York,  and  Friday 
Brother  Nathan  arrived,  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  None  of  the  men  saw  him  until 
next  morning,  when  they  found  him  in 
the  barn  before  them,  although  they  got 
around  unusually  early. 

“Brother  Nathan,”  as  the  men  called 


him  between  themselves,  was  a  quiet  little 
man  in  gray.  Keen,  cool  eyes  sparkled 
through  a  pair  of  eyeg'asses  which  were 
always  shiningly,  yes,  even  glitteringly 
transparent.  The  men  came  to  wish,  in 
time,  that  there  might  sometimes  be  a 
slight  cloud  on  them !  lie  greeted  the 
men  in  a  kindly,  if  rather  brusque,  man¬ 
ner,  and  at  once  asked  who  had  charge 
of  the  horses  and  harnesses. 

Finding  that  no  one  of  them  had  the 
full  responsibility,  he  detailed  one  man 
to  see  that  the  harnesses  were  kept  oiled 
and  in  order,  as  well  as  the  wagons  and 
everything  on  wheels. 

“And,”  he  said,  lifting  up  the  hind 
leg  of  one  of  the  horses,  “you  want  to 
cure  up  these  scratches  and  see  that  they 
don’t  come  back.  No  excuse  for  scratches 
on  a  horse-;  neglect  every  time.  John,  I 
want  you  to  take  charge  of  the  dairy. 
I  want  you  to  oversee  the  care,  the  milk¬ 
ing  and  the  feeding  of  the  cows.  The 
milking  should  be  just  12  hours  apart. 
Don’t  want  anything  doing  on  the  place 
after  six.  Leave  details  to  you.  Fix 
it  to  suit  yourself.  But  every  man 
jack  of  you  home  at  six.” 

Inside  of  a  week  everything  on  the 
farm  had  been  systematized.  Each  man 
knew  just  what  he  had  to  do,  and  in 
some  way  was  made  to  feel  that  the  most 
salutary  thing  for  him  would  be  to  ‘give 
satisfaction.’ 

“Wbpt’s  this  I  hear?”  he  said  one  day, 
“about  your  getting  'double  pay  and  divi- 
dends?  Stuff  and  nonosense  Y’  get  paid 
same" as,  all  other  hands  do — going  wages. 
Cash  when  yo'uij. .month t  is  up.  Leave  any 
time  you  get  ready— on  two  weeks’  notice. 
No  notice,  no.  pay.  Get  two  weeks’  wages 
if  you  are  discharged  without  notice.” 

Things  began  to  hum  on  the  old  Burn¬ 
ham  place.  A  year  from  the  day  “Brother 
Nathan”  took  charge  he  called  the  men 
together. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “I  thank  you.  You’ve 
helped  me  first  class  with  my  experi¬ 
ment.”  Here  he  slipped  behind  a  screen 
for  a  moment,  and  directly  there  emerge  1 
a  figure  in  a  soft  silk  dress  minus  eye¬ 
glasses  and  sandy  mustache.  “As  I  sai  l, 
boys,  I  thank  you  for  helping  me  to  prove 
that  a  man  will  obey  a  pair  of  trousers 
when  he  coolly  ignores  a  petticoat.  If 
you  had  co-operated  with  me  you  would 
now  have  had  just  nine  hundred  dollars 
to  divide  among  you.  I  sold  the  farm 
yesterday.  I  thank  you  again  for  your 
cheerful  help  in  proving  what  I  have 
thought  for  years  was  the  case — that  men 
won’t  work  for  women — not  if  they  know 
it.”  e.  E.  D. 


Dyeing  a  Skirt. 

I  should  like  to'  know  how  to  dye  a 
light  colored  woolen  skirt  black.  IIow 
is  it  done?  MRS.  G.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

Be  sure  that  the  skirt  is  clean  and  wet 
before  you  start  coloring.  Weigh  the 
skirt  when  it  is  wet  to  know  how  much 
dye  to  allow.  Dissolve  the  dye  by  stirring 
it  in  a  little  cold  water  in  a  small  china 
or  agate  dish,'  then  add  hot  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  quart  of  water  for  each 
package  of  dye.  Stir,  bring  to  a  boil  and 
continue  until  the  dye  is  dissolved.  Place 
in  the  dye  vessel  tin;  required  amount 
of  soft  water,  add  to  this  any  salt  or 
vinegar  called  for  on  the  dye  envelope 
and  strain  the  prepared  dye  into  the  dye 
vessel.  Be  sure  to  use  enough  water  to 
cover  the  article.  For  a  large  article  I 
use  the  wash  boiler. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  rule  for  the 
time  it  will  take,  dark  colors  take  longer 
than  light.  Keep  the  article  moving  nil 
the  time  in  the  dye  bath  and  keep  it  boil¬ 
ing  hard.  It  may  take  an  hour  to  get 
a  good  black,  but  probably  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes  will  be  ample.  My  own  rule  is  to 
watch  the  dye  bath,  and  when  that  looks 
dull  and  lifeless,  and  as  if  all  the  color 
was  out  of  it,  the  cloth  is  apt  to  be  col¬ 
ored  all  right.  Take  your  cloth  out  an  1 
hang  it  outdoors  dripping,  but  put  it  in 
the  shade,  keep  the  dye  bath  until  the 
cloth  is  dry  and  see  if  you  have  the  color 
wanted.  When  the  cloth  is  dry,  rinse 
carefully  in  several  waters  until  the  water 
drips  clear.  Do  not  put  in  any  more  black 
dye  than  is  called  for,  as  it  might  give 
a  rusty  color.  I  have  always  had  good 
luck  in  coloring  things  and  think  you 
will  have  no  difficulty.  It  would  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  easier  if  the  skirt  were  ripped  apart. 

E.  S.  K. 
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A  Few  Hours  Heal 
Pleasure  in  the 
Evening 

The  bright 

light  of  the 
Rayo  Lamp 
makes  reading  and 
sewing  real  pleas¬ 
ures  these  evenings. 


Lamps 

The  Rayo  gives  a  steady 
light  that  can’t  hurt 
the  eyes.  It  requires 
almost  no  attention.  Its 
simplicity  of  design 
makes  it  easy  to  keep 
clean.  You  don’t  have 
to  remove  the  shade  to 
light  it — just  lift  the 
gallery  and  touch  a 
match.  Most  conve¬ 
nient — most  efficient 
— most  economical. 
The  Rayo  is  one  of  the 
famous  SOCONY  pro¬ 
ducts  that  all  house¬ 
wives  know  and  use. 
These  SOCONY  pro¬ 
ducts  assure  you  the 
highestqualityand  satis¬ 
faction.  Ask  for  them. 

Standard  Household 
Lubricant 

Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil 

Parowax 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

Matchless  Liquid  Gloss 
If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  them,  write  to  our 
nearest  station. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 
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BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

I.awn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  ami  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1,50 

Study  of  Corn,  Slioesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 
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Human  Nature 


The  Natural  Side  of  Life 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


[No  paper  ever  gets  more  of  the  real 
human  side  of  life  of  its  readers.  Little 
chunks  of  it  wili  help  us  all  along.] 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  veterinarian  who  makes 
his  living  attending  “overfed  dogs  of 
foolish  women” — 

When  I  get  one  of  these  fat,  dyspeptic, 
spoiled  brutes,  I  put  it  in  a  hutch  with  a 
crust  of  bread,  an  onion,  and  an  old 
shoe. 

Well,  when  the  pampered  creature  be¬ 
gins  to  gnaw  the  granite  hunk  of  bread  as 
if  it  was  a  lamb  chop,  I  send  word  to 
his  mistress  that  lie  is  on  the  mend. 

When  lie  begins  to  eat  the  onion,  word 
goes  home  that  he  is  decidedly  better. 

But  it  isn’t  till  the  rascal  gets  to 
gnawing  the  rubber  shoe  amorously  that 
I  inform  his  mistress  that  he  is  ready  to 
lie  removed — $10,  please,  miss,  with 
board,  and  the  usual  extras. 

Among  the  applicants  for  work  on  a 
farm  is  a  man  who  writes  as  follows: 

In  case  you  should  know  of  a  job  I 
might  as  well  make  a  statement:  German, 
single,  56,  wear  one  artificial  leg  on 
which  I  get  around  better  than  most  mor¬ 
tals  with  meat  feet  and  bad  corns  (did 
vou  ever  hear  of  good  ones?) 

II.  c.  T. 

Here  is  a  cheerful  spirit  who  deserves 
success.  The  man  with  a  serious  afflic¬ 
tion  who  can  keep  good-natured  and  hope¬ 
ful  is  a  good  companion  at  least. 

An  old-time  milkman  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience.  Many  of  us  who  have 
driven  a  milk  wagon  in  the  old  days  re¬ 
member  how  we  used  to  dip  the  milk 
out  of  a  can  into  a  quart  measure,  and 
then  pour  the  milk  into  any  receptacle 
the  customer  saw  fit  to  bring  out.  Those 
were  the  days  before  certified  milk  or 
glass  bottles,  when  people  consumed  mil¬ 
lions  of  bacteria  and  were  none  the  worse 
for  it.  Most  of  us  remember  how  on 
cold  mornings  in  Fall  and  Winter  we  got 
around  with  our  bell  before  people  were 
fully  astir.  Many  a  time  we  have  seen 
the  front  door  open  an  inch  or  two  and 
a  hand  reach  out  with  a  small  pitcher 
with  the  request,  “Please  pour  the  milk 
into  this.”  The  man  who  tells  this  story 
is  a  trifle  near-sighted,  and  one  morning 
he  left  his  glasses  at  home,  lie  halted 
his  wagon  in  front  of  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  town  and  rang  his  bell  violent¬ 
ly.  Apparently  they  were  all  asleep,  but 
after  continued  ringing  the  front  door 
opened  a  crack,  and  what  seemed  to  him 
a  tin  pail  was  held  out  for  him  to  fill.  It 
was  a  cold  morning,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  be  on  his  way,  so  he  measured  out  a 
quart  of  milk,  approached  the  door  and 
started  to  pour  the  liquid  into  the  ves¬ 
sel.  There  was  a  loud  shout  from  with¬ 
in  and  he  found  that  instead  of  a  tin 
pail  held  out  by  the  timid  lady  of  the 
house  it  was  an  ear  trumpet  which  a 
deaf  man  on  the  inside  was  pointing  out 
that  he  might  know  what  all  this  noise 
was  about.  The  milkman  promptly  made 
the  second  delivery  and  the  deaf  man  de¬ 
clared  that  for  the  first  time  in  years  he 
could  hear  that  milk  drop  down  into  the 
vessel. 

Many  a  fat  man  who  spends  money 
for  “bitters”  and  patent  medicines  could 
be  cured  by  the  same  treatment  if  his 
family  could  only  apply  it  to  him  ! 

We  have  many  questions  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  With  all  her  virtues  the  hen 
hatches  great  trouble  between  neighbors 
when  left  to  roam. 

If  chickens  belonging  to  me  are  killed 
by  a  neighbor’s  dog  on  another  neighbor’s 
property,  what  action  if  any  have  I  in 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  only  safe  place  for  your  chickens 
is  at  home  in  a  tight  yard.  When  they 
leave  your  premises  they  become  tres¬ 
passers.  the  same  as  larger  animals.  You 
may  sue  the  owner  of  the  dog  for  dam¬ 
ages,  and  perhaps  compel  him  to  destroy 
or  restrain  the  dog,  but  in  return  the 
neighbor  can  sue  you  for  any  damage 
the  hens  have  done  his  property.  Having 
suffered  from  these  wandering  hens  we 
find  it  hard  to  summon  up  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  who  will  not  keep  chick¬ 
ens  at  home. 


What  is  a  Polecat  ? 

To  settle  a  discussion  and  a  fuss 
among  neighbors,  can  you  tell  us  why  the 
pole  in  polecat?  One  contestant  claims 
they  were  originated  in  and  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Poland,  hence  the  name,  and 
goes  on  to  deprecate  the  idea  that  noth¬ 


ing  better  had  come  over  the  water.  The 
other  party  (who  by  the  way  is  a  Pole) 
denies  the  allegation  vehemently,  and 
claims  that  common  horse  sense  would 
tell  anyone  but  a  skunk  to  keep  a  good 
pole’s  length  away  from  them.  Who  is 
right?  Last  Friday  week,  two  little  tots 
came  up  from  the  woods,  dragging  at  the 
end  of  a  string  a  very  unwilling  and 
much  ruffled  kitten-pole  or  pole-kitten. 
It  seemed  to  exhibit  a  like  state  of  bel¬ 
ligerency  that  the  small  boy  often  does 
for  the  dentist’s  chair.  Fearing  a  dire 
calamity,  if  not  a  change  of  atmosphere, 
I  hastily  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  gain  control,  with  the  help  of 
divers  small  coins,  and  then  sent  his  pole- 
ship  back  to  his  native  heath,  by  an  older 
boy  with  due  caution.  There  I  hope  he 
will  remain  and  meditate  upon  the  evil 
of  mixed  company  and  social  aspirations. 
He  was  a  beautifully  striped  little  crea¬ 
ture.  and  no  doubt  the  children  admired 
and  flattered  him  very  much,  before  they 


concluded  to  string  him.  And  as  pride 
goes  before  a  fall,  doubtless  he  will  never 
forget  the  time  he  went  behind  a  string. 
These  little  animals  are  now  protected 
by  State  law,  but  are  very  destructive  to 
bees,  and  will  claw  at  the  hive  entrance 
and  kill  and  destroy  the  bees  as  they 
come  forth.  JOHN  E.  roebling. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — Not  being  able  to  settle  this 
great  question  ourselves  we  sent  it  to  the 
Biological  Survey  at  Washington — re¬ 
ceiving  the  following  reply  : 

The  word  polecat,  when  applied  to  the 
skunk,  is  a  misnomer.  It  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  wild  ferret  of  Europe,  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  Mustela  putorious.  It 
was  probably  derived  from  the  French 
poule  chat,  equivalent  in  English  to  poul¬ 
try  cat,  in  recognition  of  its  destructive 
proclivities  in  poultry  yards.  The  pole¬ 
cat.  like  the  skunk,  has  scent  glands  se¬ 
creting  a  liquid  having  a  very  unpleasant 
odor,  which  accounts  for  the  application 
of  its  name  to  the  skunk  by  some  of  the 
early  settlers  in  America.  The  fact  that 


the  polecat  is  not  an  American  animal 
may  well  be  given  publicity. 

E.  w.  nelson. 

Acting  Chief,  Biological  Survey. 

It  is  never  safe  to  turn  these  hen  story 
tellers  loose.  It  is  strange  how  the  hen, 
a  modest,  useful  independent  creature  at 
her  inherited  vocation,  can  inspire  men 
and  women  to  tell  the  most  remarkable 
stories — and  actually  believe  them.  Here 
is  one  of  the  latest : 

“While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock 
Runs  the  great  circuit  and  is  still  at 
home.” 

In  your  issue  of  Aug.  21  the  remark¬ 
able  freak  eggs  remind  me  of  one  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Gallion  of  Lunen¬ 
burg  Co.,  a  gentleman  I  have  known  for 
years,  and  can  vouch  for  any  statement 
he  makes. 

He  said  some  years  ago  one  of  his 
wife’s  hens  came  in  her  chamber  and  se¬ 
lected  the  middle  of  her  bed  for  her  place 
to  lay.  She  did  this  repeatedly,  always 
sitting  facing  the  mantel,  on  which  a 


clock  with  a  large  dial  sat.  One  day 
this  hen  laid  an  egg  with  a  flat  side, 
on  which  was  a  perfect  clock  dial  with 
the  hands.  Mr.  Gallion  called  it  the 
clock  egg.  He  carried  it  to  his  county 
court  and  showed  it  to  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  No  doubt  the 
presence  of  the  clock  had  some  effect  in 
forming  the  dial  on  the  egg. 

E.  B.  COLEMAN. 


The  Woman  at  Law. 

Contract  of  Infant. 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  some  property 
in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  paying 
part  cash.  I  am  over  eighteen  but  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  I  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  all  right  for  me  to  sign  the 
papers  without  the  signature  of  one  of 
my  parents?  Could  you  also  tell  me  how 
a  deed  for  property  is  made  out? 

Vermont.  r.  ii. 

It  is  all  right  for  you  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tract  for  property  if  the  other  party  is 
willing  to  accept  it.  as  the  contracts  of 
infants  may  be  repudiated  by  them  after 
t’'ev  become  of  age.  If  one  of  your  par¬ 


ents  signed  the  contract  with  you,  it 
would  in  reality  be  their  contract.  A 
suggestion  is  that  you  leave  your  money 
in  bank  or  other  safe  place  until  you  be¬ 
come  of  age  and  then  buy  your  property. 
Contracts  of  infants  are  quite  trouble¬ 
some  at  times.  Blank  forms  of  contracts 
for  property  and  of  deeds  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  most  stationers  in  large  towns. 


Make  a  Written  Contract. 

A,  a  widow  whose  husband  dies  with¬ 
out  will.  B.  C,  I),  children,  all  sign 
off  their  rights  so  she  can  sell  property 
and  buy  large  farm  for  D.  Farm  is  too 
large  for  D  to  handle.  She  gets  B  and 
her  husba.  1  to  come  and  help  out  with 
the  understanding  that  when  it  was  paid 
for  each  to  have  half  of  place,  mortgage 
on  the  place.  D  takes  everything  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on  and  gets  out  A.  then 
makes  proposition  to  B  that  if  they  will 
take  hold  of  it,  give  her  a  home  as  long 
as  she  lives,  they  will  have  it.  B  and 
her  husband  put  all  their  savings  into 
improvements  and  make  it  worth  more. 
Now  A  wants  to  sell  and  B  will  have 
nothing  for  two  years’  hard  labor  and 
what  they  have  paid  in.  The  only  paper 
drawn  was  one  putting  B’s  husband  in 
as  manager  in  place  of  D  when  he  left. 
This  was  signed  by  A.  Part  of  B’s  sav¬ 
ings  went  to  pay  debts  contracted  by  I> 
in  his  name.  Can  B  collect  anything  for 
wages  for  their  two  years’  labor?  A  has 
money  in  bank,  also  money  earned  by  B, 
as  everything  is  paid  by  check  in  A's 
name,  and  A  will  not  give  B  anything. 

New  York.  j.  l. 

This  is  but  one  more  instance,  of  the 
many,  involving  important  interests 
which  are  not  put  in  writing.  A  con¬ 
tract  of  this  character,  which  involves 
half  or  all  of  a  farm,  should  be  in  writ¬ 
ing,  There  was,  of  course,  a  verbal  con¬ 
tract  between  B  and  A  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced  against  A  if  B  and  her  husband 
are  still  willing  to  do  their  part  and  of¬ 
fer  to  take  care  of  A  for  her  life.  This 
is  such  an  important  matter  that  you 
should  consult  good  local  counsel.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  enforce  your  present 
verbal  contract  against  A,  there  is  no 
reason  why  B  cannot  collect  against  A 
for  the  value  of  the  services  performed 
on  the  place:  but  A  should  be  notified 
that  she  will  be  held  to  her  contract. 


Woman’s  Right  in  Property. 

My  husband  and  I  are  joint  owners  of 
our  home,  consisting  of  10  acres  of  land, 
planted  to  fruit,  a  beautiful  bungalow 
house,  good  barn,  etc.  A  mortgage  of 
$750  is  held  against  it.  The  land  was 
purchased  from  my  father  10  years  ago 
for  tin1  sum  of  $050.  $500  of  which  was 
given  to  me  as  a  gift  of  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  (so  stated  in  the  deed).  The  im¬ 
provements.  house  and  barn,  etc.,  we  have 
put  on  since.  My  husband  collects  the 
income  but  refuses  to  apply  it  toward 
reducing  the  mortgage,  and  I  am  fearful 
we  will  lose  our  home.  What  can  I  do? 
Can  I  not  legally  hold  one-half  the  in¬ 
come  derived  from  this  land  of  which  I 
am  lawfully  joint  owner,  and  how  shall  I 
proceed  to  secure  the  same?  'Can  a  wife 
hold  any  interest  in  chattel  property, 
such  as  horses,  cows,  vehicles,  automo¬ 
bile.  etc.,  and  how  much?  m. 

Ohio. 

A  conveyance  of  real  property  to  a 
husband  and  his  wife  makes  them  owners 
by  the  entirety  at  common  law  and  this 
is  true  in  most  of  the  States  today — in¬ 
cluding  Ohio.  The  old  theory  was  that 
the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person.  It 
is  like  joint  tenancy,  in  that  each  one  is 
regarded  as  owning  all  ‘the  property,  and 
therefore  there  is  survivorship;  that  is, 
the  survivor  takes  the  whole  estate  at  the 
other’s  death  without  further  proceedings. 
Neither  owner  can  dispose  of.  or  encum¬ 
ber,  any  portion  of  the  property,  with¬ 
out  the  concurring  act  of  the  other,  but 
the  income  from  the  property  they  own 
as  tenants  in  common  and  either  alone 
can  dispose  of  his  or  her  right  to  collect 
the  income. 

Now  you  have  been  entitled  to  the 
income  from  this  property  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  demand  an  accounting  from 
him  of  this  income  at  least  for  the  past 
six  years.  Not  having  demanded  it,  and 
he,  presumably,  having  supported  you, 
this  right  to  past  income  may  have  been 
waived.  To  the  future,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  recognize  your  right  to  your 
share  of  the  income  and  pocket  it  all. 
You  can  then  proceed  to  notify  all  the 
people  to  whom  he  sells  produce  of  your 
interest  in  the  proceeds,  and  that  they 
pa.v  him  alone  at  their  peril,  or  you  may 
assign  your  right  to  the  income  for  a  val¬ 
uable  consideration  to  some  friend  you 
can  trust,  who  can  enforce  your  rights 
against  your  husband.  Probably  the  first 
course  is  preferable.  In  any  event,  first 
give  your  husband  to  understand  that  you 
are  going  to  enforce  your  rights,  that 
you  have  a  good  big  one-half  interest  in 
all  the  income,  and  if  he  doesn’t  come 
in  you  should  proceed  directly  to  a  good 
local  attorney  and  start  something.  You 
must  show  a  disposition  to  fight  for  your 
rights  or  you  will  not  get  them. 

An  Ohio  wife  may  enter  into  any  en¬ 
gagement  or  transaction  with-  her  hus¬ 
band  or  with  any  other  person,  and  she 
may  take  hold  and  dispose  of  real  and 
personal  property  including  chattels,  live 
stock,  etc.,  to  any  amount,  the  same  as 
if  she  were  unmarried. 


The  Evening  of  Life. 


A  Very  Important  Problem  in  Housekeeping. 


'1'  i-i  H,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Bunch  of  Notes 


The  Black  Winter’s  Burden. 

The  New  York  Telegram  prints  the 
picture  shown  herewith  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “The  White  Man’s  Black  Bur¬ 
den.”  It  tells  without  a  word  the  fright¬ 
ful  expense  and  care  of  people  who  live 
in  or  near  the  town  and  city.  The  fuel 
question  is  a  cruel  one,  the  coal  bill 
mounts  up  heavily,  and  there  are  times 
of  scarcity  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
a  fair  supply  even  at  a  high  figure.  This 
picture  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  many  a  man  when  he  thinks  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  coal  which  passes 
in  at  his  cellar  window,  and  the  ashes 
that  are  taken  out  through  the  door.  It 
is  a  fearful  tax  both  in  money  and  worry. 


The  City  Man’s  Burden. 


Many  a  farmer  saves  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  his  coal  bill  by  making  use  of 
wood.  Some  of  the  house  heaters  of 
steam,  water  or  hot  air  are  fitted  with 
grates  which  enable  one  to  use  good-sized 
chunks  of  wood  when  only  a  moderate 
heat  is  required.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  water  is  used  for  heating, 
for  with  a  moderate  wood  fire  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  up  enough  heat  under  the 
boiler  to  make  the  house  comfortable. 
This  picture,  and  the  thought  of  what  it 
means,  ought  to  make  us  all  look  with  a 
thoughtful  eye  upon  the  brook  or  the 
pond  located  anywhere  near  the  farm¬ 
house.  If  it  is  possible  to  dam  the  brook 
or  the  pond,  and  put  in  a  water  wheel  of 
reasonable  power,  part  of  the  fuel  and 
light  trouble  can  be  solved  by  running 
an  electric  current  into  the  house.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  picture  of  the  man  who  has 
harnessed  the  nearby  brook  would  be 
very  much  prettier  than  the  picture  of 
this  poor  thing  carrying  the  Winter’s 
supply  of  coal  on  his  back. 


Bleaching  Peaches  in  Drying. 

On  page  1170  G.  H.,  Pennsylvania, 
asks  how  to  dry  peaches  so  they  will  not 
get  dark.  The  method  of  drying  on  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  galvanized  wire 
shelves,  one  above  the  other  and  placed 
over  the  cook  stove,  has  proved  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
convenience  peaches  may  be  dried  very 
nicely  by  spreading  on  plates  and  placing 
in  the  oven,  with  fire  enough  to  dry 
quickly,  yet  not  hot  enough  to  burn.  The 
faster  they  dry,  the  lighter  colored  they 
will  be.  The  burning  of  sulphur  to 
bleach  both  peaches  and  apples  is  often 
advised;  but  too  much  cannot  be  said 
against  its  use.  A  few  years  ago  a  re¬ 
cipe  advocating  this  method  of  bleaching 
was  quite  extensively  advertised  and  used 
by  many.  An  examination  of  the  com¬ 
pound  showed  that  it  was  composed  of 
sulphur,  charcoal,  nitrate  of  soda,  cane 
sugar  and  salt.  The  salt,  it  was  said, 
might  have  been  an  impurity  of  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  The  directions  for  the 
use  of  this  recipe  were  that  the  compound 
should  be  burned  in  a  closed  space  and 
the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning 
should  be  absorbed  by  water  placed  in 
suitable  vessels,  and  that  the  fruit,  in 
some  cases,  should  also  be  exposed  to 
the  fumes.  Finally  the  fruit  was  to  he 
placed  in  the  water  which  had  absorbed 
the  fumes  of  the  burning  compound,  and 
the  vessel  closed.  The  burning  of  the 
compound  resulted  in  the  production  of 
sulphur  dioxide — also  known  as  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid — and  it  was  this  substance 
which  exerted  the  preservative  action  in 
the  process.  The  other  materials  were 
simply  used  to  aid  in  the  burning  of  the 


sulphur.  Now  sulphur  dioxide  is  a  very 
poisonous  gas,  and  its  use  as  a  food  pre¬ 
servative  is  prohibited  in  European  coun¬ 
tries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will,  like 
salicylic  acid,  preserve  fruit  perfectly, 
but  there  are  grave  objections  to  its  use 
in  food.  As  the  use  of  sulphur  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  bleaching  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  every  housewife  should  thoroughly 
understand  its  effect. 

MRS.  J.  M.  WILLSON. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 


A  Cat,  Bird  and  Rose  Bush  Story. 

A  man  interested  in  bird  preservation 
gives  us  this  experience  : 

“My  neighborhood  had  a  large  number 
of  cats  which  destroyed  many  wild  birds, 
so  I  got  my  gun  out,  and  any  cats  found 
stalking  birds  on  my  premises  were  shot. 
But  I  might  about  as  well  have  slain 
the  neighbors’  children,  as  the  women 
made  a  great  ado,  and  everyone  was  sure 
her  cat  never  caught  birds.  To  avoid 
trouble  I  devised  a  box  trap  so  arranged 
that  a  sponge  soaked  with  chloroform 
can  be  put  in  a  small  receptacle  in  front 
and  the  door  tightly  closed.  This  trap 
baited  with  fish  heads  and  set  in  the 
shrubbery  was  quite  successful.  I  now 
have  19  of  the  finest  rosebushes  in  this 
locality.  The  neighbors  admire  them  and 
ask  what  I  have  done  to  get  such  a  re¬ 
markable  growth,  but  I  merely  tell  them 
that  it  is  a  secret  which  I  cannot  give 
away.” 


A  Pumpkin  that  Canned  Itself. 

The  pumpkin  in  picture  was  grown  on 
a  plot  of  ground  back  of  the  home  of  Jess 
Estep  in  Pennsylvania.  Bast  Spring  Mr. 
Estep  planted  some  pumpkin  seeds  at  the 
rear  end  of  this  plot  of  ground  where 
many  weeds  grow  and  old  rubbish  is 
thrown  out  of  the  way.  A  few  days  ago 
he  was  searching  the  vines  to  see  how 
many  pumpkins  wei-e  on  same  when  he 
discovered  this  pumpkin  that  had  taken 
up  its  abode  in  an  old  tin  bucket.  The 
pumpkin  has  grown  down  into  the  bucket 
until  it  has  filled  the  inside,  and  so 


A  Self-canned  Pumpkin. 

tightly  is  it  wedged  in  the  bucket 
that  it  could  not  be  dislodged  without 
smashing  the  vegetable.  The  pumpkin 
just  as  it  grew  in  the  bucket  is  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  a  store  window  at  the  present 
time.  e.  E.  c. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

How  to  Raise  Mocking  Birds. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  helped  my  sis¬ 
ter  raise  quite  a  few  mocking  birds  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Perhaps  our  experience  may 
help  others.  When  the  birds  were  first 
taken  from  the  nest  we  fed  them  bread 
dipped  in  milk  and  occasionally  a  little 
sand.  If  we  found  a  soft  grasshopper 
this  was  offered  them  sometimes.  We  also 
made  a  stock  food  that  we  kept  sealed 
in  a  glass  jar  and  mixed  with  their  other 
food  from  day  to  day.  AAre  took  one-half 
cup  of  pure  -hemp  seed  and  rolled  it  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  and  then  mixed  it  with 
12  crackers  rolled  smooth.  Every  day 
it  was  divided  in  pieces  and  fed  a  little 
at  a  time.  As  the  birds  grew  older  we 
we  would  take  some  of  this  feed  and  mix 
it  with  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg 
and  feed  it  to  the  birds  or  let  them  pick 
at  it.  We  also  fed  them  fresh  beef  or 
chicken  chopped  in  pieces  not  larger  than 
a  pea.  This  was  fed  not  oftener  than 
twice  a  day.  Small  grasshoppers,  lettuce 


leaves  and  pure  water  frequently  w’ere 
offered  them.  AVe  kept  a  rusty  nail  in 
their  drinking  cup  always,  and  never  let 
their  cage  hang  in  a  draft.  To  vary  their 
diet  we  mashed  a  boiled  potato  with 
their  hard-boiled  egg.  Keep  the  cage 
clean  and  sharp  sand  on  the  floor  all 
the  time.  When  fully  feathered  give  them 
a  bath-tub  with  water  with  the  chill 
taken  off.  anna  s.  baker. 

Kansas. 


Good  Words 


The  II.  N.-Y.  is  our  favorite  farm  pa¬ 
per.  Most  of  its  articles  are  not  only 
readable  but  also  useful  and  practical 
and  we  cannot  say  that  of  the  majority  of 
farm  publications.  AA’e  enjoy  your 
Monthly  Special  very  much. 

Oregon.  mrs.  geo.  siieppard. 

* 

I  was  a  farmer  till  21  years  of  age, 
and  have  never  lost  my  interest  in  the 
good  work.  At  present  I  am  pastor  of 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  Middle 
AVest,  and  have  a  few  of  the  largest 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  my  audience.  I 
find  that  your  paper  is  even  a  help  to  me 
in  the  ministry. 

REV.  L.  A.  PICKETT. 

AA'aukesha,  Wis. 

* 

AVhile  I  am  not  in  any  sense  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  I  enjoy  your  paper  very  much. 
1  think  it  was  last  Summer  you  pub¬ 
lished  a  formula  for  canning  corn  and 
other  vegetables  which  I  have  found  to 
be  almost  invaluable.  It  seems  to  me 
this  alone  was  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  your  paper. 

MRS.  C.  G.  FRENCH. 

* 

If  I  could  only  have  one  farm  paper 
I  would  say  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  as  I  think 
you  are  giving  the  farmer  the  square 
deal,  in  the  way  you  handle  your  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  help  you  give  outside  of 
the  paper.  I  take  four  farm  papers  and 
they  are  all  good.  J.  C.  M. 

Uuionville,  Pa. 

* 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  paper,  quite  likely  the  last,  but 
I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  right  if 
I  delayed  any  longer  in  adding  my  word 
of  praise  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  AVe  have 
taken  this  paper  nearly  15  years,  and  it 
has  surely  and  steadily  improved  every 
week.  May  its  size  and  quality  never 
grow  less.  mart  a.  nix. 

Massachusetts. 

* 

In  renewing  my  subscription  for  an¬ 
other  year  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  although  I  am  a  butcher  and  not  a 
farmer  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading 
your  paper,  for  no  one  has  to  have  any 
doubt  where  you  stand  on  any  question, 
and  this  is  an  age  when  we  like  to  see 
backbone  and  common  sense  displayed. 
You  certainly  have  both. 

*  Connecticut.  J.  II.  wiiitcomb. 

* 

You  stated  in  one  of  your  letters  that 
it  depended  upon  renewals  as  to  whether 
your  efforts  in  the  past  year  had  been 
successful  or  not.  But  in  my  case  it  was 
not,  for  there  have  been  single  issues 
that  were  worth  the  price  of  the  paper 
for  a  year,  but  owing  to  conditions  that 
would  not  interest  you  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  send  mine.  8.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

* 

It  has  been  on  my  mind  to  write  you 
for  some  time,  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  My  recreation, 
when  I  can  get  a  little  leisure  from  the 
serious  business  of  editing  Sabbath-school 
lesson  literature,  is  to  read  your  weekly 
issues.  I  appreciate  especially  the  stand 
you  are  taking  for  the  farmer  against 
everybody  that  tries  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  him. 

rev.  r.  a.  lapsley,  d.  d. 

Virginia. 

* 

I  am  taking  several  farm  papers,  but 
consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  regular  one; 
as  to  the  others,  I  don’t  care  particularly 
whether  I  have  them  or  not,  but  I  do  cer¬ 
tainly  get  a  great  deal  from  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  I  thank  .you  for  giving  so  much  for  so 
small  a  price.  I  enjoy  especially  the 
“Hope  Farm  Notes,”  but  would  feel  more 
akin  to  the  author  if  he  ever  exhibited 
any  evidence  of  human  weakness  or 
faults.  To  my  mind  he  seems  buttressed 
about  by  a  never-failing  composure  or 
philosophy  and  everything  seems  to  come 
his  way.  I  wish  I  was  more  that  way. 

New  York.  i>.  e.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — A’ery  likely  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  wife  could  write  an  interesting 
commentary  on  this! 
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Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World's 
Exposition 
San 

Francisco 


Scientists 
say  Its 

White  Light 

is  nearest 
to  day¬ 
light  in 
color 


FREE  TRIAL 


Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  ex¬ 
plode.  Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  a 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $000.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre¬ 
vious  experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"1  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days.”  Another 
says:  “I  disposed  of  31  lamps  out  of  31  calls.”. 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor’s  plan  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Sample  Lamp  sent  for  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show¬ 
ing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  TO-Day  Abso¬ 
lutely  Free  Trial.  Send  coupon  to  nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  175  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  'Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
Chicago,  New  York  City,  Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  Can. 

10-Day  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon  ur> 

■  1  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Aladdin  and 

your  Easy  Delivery  I'lan,  under  which  inexperienced 

Inien  with  rigs  make  big  money  without  capital. 
This  in  no  way  obligates  mo. 

Name . 

IP.O. 

Address . State . 


The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  will  have  an  elevating 
and  uplifting  influence  in 
your  community  where 
it  circulates.  For  the 
good  of  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  therefore,  you 
should  make  known  to 
your  neighbors  your 
opinion  of  it,  obtain  their 
subscriptions  and  add 
their  support  to  the  good 
work  we  are  trying  to 
do.  We  will  reward  you 
for  securing  subscrip¬ 
tions.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  details.  Write  to 
Department  “M,”  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Homemade  Pasteurizer. 

Circular  No.  30  from  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  describes  methods  of  making  some 
soft  cheeses.  Among  other  things  it  de¬ 
scribes  a  device  for  pasturizing  milk. 
This  means  heating  the  milk  to  1-40  de¬ 
grees,  holding  it  there  for  15  minutes 
and  then  promptly  cooling.  This  seems 
to  destroy  germs  without  cooking  the 
milk  too  much.  The  picture  given  below 
shows  the  proposed  device  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  is  given  : 

One  very  easy  method  of  pasteurizing 
milk,  when  one  of  the  especially  con¬ 
structed  machines  is  not  available  and 
only  a  small  quantity  of  milk  is  to  be 
pasteurized,  is  to  cut  off  the  upper  part 
of  a  barrel  and  insert  a  steam  pipe  in 
the  barrel.  The  can  of  milk  to  be  pas¬ 
teurized  is  put  into  the  barrel  and  the 
steam  is  turned  on.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  milk  is  not  heated  to  too 


high  a  temperature,  and  it  should  be 
stirred  frequently  in  order  to  insure  even 
temperature  and  to  prevent  a  cooked 
flavor  in  the  product.  The  stirring  may 
be  done  with  either  a  dipper  or  an  espe¬ 
cially  constructed  stirrer ;  in  either  case 
the  implement  should  be  left  in  the  can 
and  the  can  kept  covered  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  while  the  milk  is  being  heated  and 
cooled,  as  otherwise  contamination  is 
likely  to  occur.  The  improved  pasteur¬ 
izers  have  a  mechanical  stirrer. 

Callosities  on  the  Horse. 

The  horny  growths  or  excrescences 
upon  the  legs  of  horses  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  just  above  the  knees  upon  the  inner 
sides  of  the  fore  legs  and  upon  the  hocks 
of  the  hind  legs,  being  termed  “chest¬ 
nuts,”  while  the  spur-like  or  cone-shaped 
callosity,  covered  by  the  hair  at  the  back 
of  each  fetlock  joint,  is  known  as  the 
“ergot.” 

Prof.  ,T.  Cossar  Ewart,  of  Scotland, 
who  has  carried  out  many  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  with  hybrids  of  the  zebra, 
claims  that  the  callosities  in  question  rep¬ 
resent  the  foot  pads  of  the  ancestral  four 
or  five-toed  horse,  which  really  was  de¬ 
void  of  true  hoofs ;  but  prior  to  the  as¬ 
sertions  of  this  authority  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  vestigial  hoofs.  The  chestnuts 
are  missing  from  the  hocks  of  the  ass 
and  zebra,  and  sometimes  from  the  mule. 

Lay  the  hand  palm  downward  upon 
the  table  and  it  represents  the  forefoot  of 
the  prehistoric  horse.  Through  evolution 
the  modern  horse  has  lost  the  thumb  and 
first,  third  and  fourth  fingers  (toes).  lie 
now  stands  upon  the  middle  finger,  as  it 
were,  the  hoof  being  a  strong  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  original  nail  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  finger  or  toe.  The  chestnuts  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  nails  of  the 
thumbs  of  the  hands  and  big  toes  of  the 
feet,  while  the  ergots  represent  the  nails 
of  the  little  fingers  and  toes,  but  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  There  are  apparently  no  callo¬ 
sities  representing  the  nails  of  the  first 
and  third  fingers  and  toes.  All  that  re¬ 
main  of  these  fingers  and  toes  are  the 
splint  bones  of  the  'fore  and  hind  legs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  main  cannon 
bone.  The  splint  bones  of  the  fore  Jeg 
are  technically  termed  small  metacarpals 
and  those  of  the  hind  leg  small  metatar¬ 
sals.  If  it  is  remembered  that  a  horse’s 
knee  (carpus)  corresponds  to  the  human 
wrist  and  the  hock  (tarsus)  to  the  hu¬ 
man  ankle  and  heel,  the  significance  of 
the  splint  bones,  as  original  finger  and 
toe  bones,  will  be  better  understood  and 
in  studying  the  above  remarks  the  reader 
will  take  finger  to  mean  toe,  as  the  pre¬ 
historic  horse  went  on  all-fours.  A 
horse’s  foot  consists  of  the  knee  (or 
hock)  and  all  of  the  parts  below,  not 
merely  the  hoof  and  its  contents.  As  the 
chestnuts  of  the  fore  leg  are  located 
above  the  knee  and  foot  it  is  difficult  to 


understand  how  they  can  represent  foot 
pads  of  the  prehistoric  horse.  No  such 
doubt  need  be  advanced  relative  to  the 
character  of  the  chestnuts  of  the  hind 
legs  as  they  are  located  upon  the  inner 
lower  surfaces  of  the  hock  joints. 

The  chestnuts  and  ergots  are  very 
large  and  of  coarse  texture  in  horses  of 
heavy  draft  type  and  phlegmatic  temper¬ 
ament.  Such  gross  callosities  tend  to  in¬ 
dicate  coarseness  of  hair  and  skin  and 
sluggish  disposition.  Associated  in  such 
a  combination  we  may  expect  to  find 
large,  spongy  bones  and  soft,  open  text¬ 
ured  hoofs.  The  opposite  is  the  case 
where  the  chestnuts  and  ergots  are  small 
and  dense  in  texture.  The  latter  kind  of 
callosities  are  found  upon  the  skin  of 
light  horses  of  fine  breeding,  nervous 
temperament,  speed,  spirit  and  endur¬ 
ance.  The  hair  of  such  horses  is  fine  and 
sT-y.  the  skin  thin  and  pliable,  the  bone 
co— "act  and  ivory-like  in  texture. 

I:i  long-pasterned  running  horses  the 
ergots  are  sometimes  found  bleeding  after 
a  hard  gallop,  showing  that  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground  and  so  possibly 
protect  the  fetlock  to  a  slight  degree. 
With  this  exception  chestnuts  and  ergots 
are  of  no  known  value  to  the  horse,  an  1 
are  an  eyesore  when  of  large  size.  Too 
prominent  callosities  may  be  reduced  in 
size  or  cut  off  flush  with  the  skin  by 
moans  of  a  sharp  knife.  It  is  alleged 
that  a  vicious  horse  learns  to  like  an  at¬ 
tendant  who  has  rubbed  his  clothes  with 
a  chestnut  cut  from  the  horse’s  leg,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  is  true. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.  C. 


Equipment  of  Beehive. 

In  July  last  I  captured  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  not  knowing  better,  put  them 
in  a  box  hive  without  any  foundation  in 
the  brood  frames.  Although  I  asked  ad¬ 
vice  of  neighbors  who  had  kept  bees  in 
the  past,  no  one  seemed  to  know  just 
what  to  do.  After  a  time  the  bees  would 
hang  in  large  clusters  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive ;  I  was  told  to  place  another 
super  of  sections  on  top  the  first  super ; 
this  I  did.  Now  I  find  the  bees  have 
filled  12  sections  in  the  first  super,  and 
seven  in  the  second  super,  and  have  built 
their  brood  frames  in  all  shapes,  in  some 
places  starting  on  the  floor  of  the  *  hive. 
Is  it  too  late  to  transfer  them  to  a  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  hive  which  I  now  have,  or 
should  I  wait  till  Spring?  How  shall  I 
Winter  them  over  and  when  can  I  take 
the  sections  off  the  hive?  Beekeepers 
l-re  say  the  bees  are  Italians,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  vigorous  swarms 
seen  in  years.  j.  t.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

As  you  gave  the  bees  no  “starter”  to 
guide  them  in  building  their  brood  combs 
in  the  hive,  they  naturally  built  to  suit 
themselves,  and  that  is  not  in  a  vex’y 
orderly  manner.  If  you  had  equipped 
the  hive  with  frames  in  which  were 
starters  or  full  sheets  of  foundation,  the 
bees  would  have  built  straight,  separate 
combs  which  could  have  been  removed 
from  the  hive  for  examination  without 
destroying  them,  provided,  of  course, 
that  your  hive  was  of  the  movable  frame 
type.  As  it  is.  you  may  remove  your 
supers  at  any  time,  the  honey  flow  hav¬ 
ing  ceased,  and  prepare  the  hive  for  Win¬ 
ter.  To  do  this  you  may  wait  until  the 
beginning  of  settled  cold  weather,  and 
then  remove  the  hive  to  a  dark,  dry  cel¬ 
lar,  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  a 
light  or  to  other  disturbance  or  you  may 
pack  it  with  chaff,  leaves  or  straw  and 
leave  it  on  its  Summer  stand.  To  do  the 
latter,  enclose  the  hive,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  entrance,  in  a  box  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  packing  several  inches  of 
dry  insulating  material  between  the  walls 
and  top  of  the  hive  and  the  box ;  then 
put  r  water-tight  cover  over  all.  The 
entrance  to  the  hive  should  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  closed  or  permitted  to  become  filled 
with  snow  during  the  Winter.  The 
easiest  and  safest  way  to  get  increase 
from  this  swarm  will  be  to  wait  for  the 
new  swarms  from  this  one  next  Spring, 
and  hive  them  properly,  though  this  col¬ 
ony  may  be  transferred  at  about  the 
time  of  fruit  bloom  next  year,  if  you  de^ 
sire  to  have  it  in  a  movable  frame  hive. 

M.  B.  D. 


“I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
Ananias  mentioned  in  the  Bible.”  “Why 
so?”  “I  thought  that  was  a  political 
term.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Northern  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers'  Club  sale,  Dalton,  l’a..  Nov.  3-4. 

Ilerefords,  dispersion  sale  of  Clare¬ 
mont  Herd,  Audubon.  Iowa,  Nov.  3-4. 

Ilolstelus  Itidgefield  Stock  Farm, 
Howells,  N.  Y„  Nov.  4. 

Duroc  swine,  O.  P.  Cramer  &  Son, 
Summittville,  Ind.,  Nov.  5. 

Ilerefords,  North  Missouri  breeders, 
under  management  of  John  M.  Herndon, 
C’entralia,  Mo.,  Nov.  10. 

Duroc  swine,  W.  E.  Smiley,  Payne,  O., 
Nov.  13. 

The  7th  Consignment  Sale,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  15-10.  1915. 

The  first  Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17-18. 

Duroc  swine,  Bowman  &  Mohler,  Cov¬ 
ington,  O.,  Nov.  19. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

Ilolsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden,  [ 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York.  Dec.  15-10. 

Guernseys,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Dairymen's  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 

Benninger’s  4th  Consignment  ^  Sale — - 
Fair  Grounds,  Allentown,  I’a.,  Nov.  10- 
11. 


/  DAIRY  CATTLE 

ilr.rr.fr.rA  PoHln  a.nd  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
nereioru  vdlllc  all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale. 
A  usable  Valley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  York 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS  due  to  calvo 
**  in  L>ec.  Choice  stock.  Priced  right.  Send  for 
full  particulars.  C  W.  ECKARDT,  21  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

a  bargain 7iT Some  Registered  Ayrshire  Cows 

Also  a  splendid  young  bull  front  a  50-pound  cow  and 
a  good  soli  of  Ho-ries’  Dairy  King. 

THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Richmond ville,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  Til!  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
lie  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonviile,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS  for  Sale 

ily  entire  herd  containing  1G  cows  and  10-head  year¬ 
lings.  two-year-olds  and  calves. 

Fred  HI.  BENNETT,  Mohawk  Farm,  Fultonviile,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Guernseys  for  Sale"i11(;2if^“dananeCobwes‘! 

with  size;  bred  to  high-class  bull.  Also  four  bulls 
under  1  year,  out  of  good  dams;  A.  R.  breeding. 
One  each  from  the  following  four  great  sires—  Yeo¬ 
man's  King  of  the  May,  Langwater.  Demonstrator. 
Penn  of  the  Mav,  and  Equality  of  the  Glen.  Which 
do  you  want?  Choice$lU0.  T.  E.  HYDE,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  1  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growtliy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 
OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenere,  N.  Y. 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  mirage  947  ibs.FAT 

large  and  LconorrucoA  produclion  is  Ihe. 
key  4o  larger  profils.  The  Guernsey  Cow 
Is  a  sure  way  lo  increased  profil  ■ 
Shall  we  send  lilerature? 
Guernsey  CaWle  Club, 

Box  R  Pelerboro,  MU. 

COR  SALE-ONE  YOUNG  A.  R.  O.  HOL- 
■  STEIN  COW.  Grand  individual.  Price  very  low. 
THE  CASKEY  FARMS,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff% ?a'^Yfai 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanuo.  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Service  Bulls  ^.VK^fth^rdi 

up  lo  30  lbs.  Prices  moderate.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  V.  BUMP,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

penny  cnR  CFPl/IPF-pR|CES,  S75.00  to $150  00 

KtAUT  rUK  OCtlVIVC  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

31.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.06.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FAKMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [s0thbeUyeSErplde 

Ilolsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Ontario  Don  Pietj  thin  half 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  lieifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  li  mos. 
Price,  S250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  foi 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Service 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  v.  Prices  moderate 

EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
he  found.  SOM  U  FRESH,  balance  due 

Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 

Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  0  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 

Reg.  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull,  $75.  Male  calves  at  fanners’ 
prices.  122-acre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 


HILLHURST  FARM 


F.  II.  niVEMtl'KGH 
MUN8V1L1.E,  N.  Y. 


She’s  The 
Money  Cow 


She  makes  use  of  every  ounco 
of  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  butter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
vigorous  —  will  thrive  in  any 
climate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She’s  the  mortgage  lifter.  She’s 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yetshe’s  the  rich  man’s  pride, too. 
And  she’s  the  cow  for  the  family. 

Our  free  book,  “About  Jersey 
Cattle,”  proves  these  things. 
Send  for  it  now — a  postal  will  do 
— it’sinterestingand  instructive. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

THREE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

One,  two  and  four  '  ears  old.  Solid  color.  By  grand¬ 
son  of  "Champion  Flying  Fox”(  Lawson's  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollar  bull).  Dams  are  among  very  best  cows. 
Mine  is  a  working  herd,  never  pampered  or  forced 
for  big  record.  In  our  county  testing  association 
last  year  it  scored  tlie  highest,  test  as  a  herd  and  for 
individual  cow.  Either  hull  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  most  exacting  buyer.  Farm  in  Rut¬ 
land  county,  Vt.  1  want  to  buy  a  good  young  bull. 
Co:  rospoitdence  solicited.  Addtess 
J.  K.  P.  PINE,  .  .  Troy,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

FflR  Cfll  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
run  vHLC  service;  lie  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  017  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14  daughters  with  ant  bent  icated  records; 
lie  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
Yve  also  offei‘720  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BR1GHTS1DE  FARMS.  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

■JERSEY  S=T- 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  hulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N’.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


Young  Jersey  Bulls 

from  Register  of  Merit  cows,  with  butter  records 
of  573  pounds  to  746  pounds,  and  milk  records  from 
10,0110  to  13,000  pounds  in  one  year.  Bargains  for 
quick  buyers.  Jones’  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.  V. 


FOR  PRODUCTION  S" 


UP.  N01  D0WN- 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON.  603  Rensliaw  Bldg . .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


jvoung  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

breeding.  The  Caskey  Farms,  Richmondville.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Testing  12,000  Holstein  cows  in  a  year. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1915.  12,000 
purebred  Holstein  cows  we.e  entered  for  tests  with 
the  advanced  Registry  Office,  a  gain  of  2,278  over  the 
pievious  year,  These  figures  tell  more  forcibly  than 
words,  the  interest  of  Holstein  owners  in  raising 
the  standards  of  milk  production.  During  the  past 
year  $30,250  was  received  for  membership  fees  in 
t ho  Holstein  Friesian  Association,  positive  proof  of 
the  recogniyon  by  dairymen  of  the  advantages  of 
membership  in  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
dairy  cattle  association  in  tile  world.  Investigate 

the  big  ‘‘Black -and-Wbites.” 


Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Public  Auction 

Thursday,  Nov.  4th,  1915 

12  o’clock  at  farm  of  Owner 

55  Registered  IIolstein-Friesians.  35  large, 
sound,  straight,  well  marked,  young  A.  R.  O. 
cows  and  two  year  olds;  25  due  to  freshen  this 
winter,  cows  that  milk  60  to  70  lbs.  per  day, 
normal  dairy  conditions;  A.  R.  O.  records  of 
26  lbs.  af  3  years  and  19  lbs.  at  two  years.  In 
breeding  world  record  stock.  10  Bulls  6  to  18 
months  old  ;  good  enough  to  head  any  herd. 
10  heifer  calves.  Sale  list  mailed  on  request. 
Entire  Herd  without  reservation;  Tuberculine 
tested. 

Chas.  A.  Hewell,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
70  miles  west  of  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1309 


Live  Stock  Notes 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :  :  :  :  :  : 


Goats  and  Poison  Ivy. 

On  page  1223  H.  P.  B.  asks  how  to 
kill  poison  ivy.  Your  answer,  advising 
keeping  the  leaves  cut  off  to  kill  it,  is 
about  the  only  way.  I  enclose  photo¬ 
graph  of  my  way  (see  below).  This 
line  fence  was  just  as  you  see  it  in  the 
left  corner,  all  wild  cherry  trees  and  a 
great  mass  of  poison  ivy.  We  enclosed 
this  by  the  wire  fence  and  the  Angora 
goats  cleaned  it  up,  as  you  see  it  by  pic¬ 


ing  this  kind  of  a  silo,  and  one  only  has 
to  put  on  the  cement  as  fast  as  four  or 
five  feet  of  wall  is  ready,  then  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  a  second  coat  and  on  the  fourth 
day  a  third  coat.  Lay  the  cement  on 
as  heavy  as  makes  a  good  job,  and  it  will 
be  right  there  every  time  you  look  for 
it.  In  cutting  the  sand  where  it  is  loose 
I  did  not  quit  work,  but  worked  very 
carefully,  and  every  time  I  had  a  foot  of 
wall  bare  I  treated  it  and  when  I  got 


Wire  Fence  Cleared  of  Poison  Ivy  by  Goats. 


ture,  in  just  one  Summer.  I  find  that  the 
Angora  goats  are  very  fond  of  poison  ivy, 
and  H.  B.  I*,  will  find  them  very  effec¬ 
tive  if  he  chains  a  few  along  his  fences. 

J.  II.  CLARK. 


Making  a  Pit  Silo. 

[We  have  had  many  questions  about 
pit  or  well  silos.  These  are  simply  holes 
dug  into  the  ground  with  the  walls  ce¬ 
mented  or  planked.  The  silage  is  cut 
down  into  them  and  dug  out  as  required. 
In  dry  Western  regions  these  silos  are 
quite  common,  but  in  the  Eastern  States 
where  the  soil  carries  more  moisture 
they  are  not  often  dug.  On  dry,  sandy 
soils,  where  the  drainage  is  good  these  pit 
silos  are  often  quite  economical,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  dig  into  sand  so  that  the 
walls  will  not  cave  in.  The  following 
notes  show  bow  the  work  was  done  on 
a  sandy  Ohio  farm.] 

First  strike  a  circle  the  size  of  your 
silo  diameter  and  then  cut  a  trench  out¬ 
side  of  this  circle  as  narrow  as  can  be, 
and  clean  it  out.  I  used  a  common  post 
hole  digger,  and  an  IS-inch  ditching 
spade;  cut  the  trench  about  31/}  feet 
deep,  and  it  was  possibly  seven  or  eight 
feet  across.  Be  careful  to  leave  inside 
< —  This  way  to  barn  This  way  to  wagon  —5k 


Twin  Pit  Silos. 


true  and  wall  even  as  this  is  the  mold 
which  you  use  to  cast  the  first  of  the 
silo.  Now  cast  this  full  of  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  concrete.  Nothing  is  made  by 
skimping  when  it  comes  to  cement  work. 
Do  not  make  it  too  rich  eithei\  One  ce¬ 
ment,  two  sand,  and  if  you  have  a  good 
clean  aggregate,  you  can  use  as  much  as 
the  batch  will  carry  and  leave  no  voids. 
Make  it  just  wet  enough  to  show  water 
on  top  after  it  is  well  tamped.  Then 
take  some  sheet  iron  and  make  a  form 
the  width  of  the  iron,  say  32x120  inches; 
that  is  what  I  had.  I  set  it  on  top  of 
the  ring  I  had  cast,  and  cast  a  second 
ring,  setting  four  pieces  of  2-inch  pipe 
in  it  the  way  I  wanted  my  track  to  run 
into  the  barn,  for  supports  for  the  track. 
You  can  dig  out  the  earth  inside  the  ring, 
and  do  not  disturb  the  sheets  of  iron,  as 
it  is  better  to  leave  them  on  while  you 
finish  the  silo,  or  about  a  week. 

When  you  get  down  where  the  sand  is 
loose,  bare  only  so  much  wall  as  you 
are  sure  will  stand  at  a  time  and  make 
a  batter  of  pure  cement  and  water  about 
the  consistency  of  good  cream,  and  apply 
to  the  sand  by  dipping  a  whisk  broom  in 
the  batter  and  giving  it  a  flirt  so  the 
mixture  will  leave  the  broom  and  alight 
on  the  sand  wall.  Be  careful  all  the 
time  not  to  let  your  broom  strike  the 
wall.  In  an  hour  go  over  it  again,  and 
repeat  in  another  hour,  three  coats  of 
spatter,  in  all,  and  the  next  day  you  can 
take  your  trowel  and  have  the  nicest  wall 
you  ever  spread  cement  on. 

There  is  no  staging  necessary  in  mak¬ 


four  or  five  feet  ready  I  went  over  the 
other  silo  and  worked  at  that,  and  by 
working  a  day  and  then  waiting  we  lost 
no  time  on  the  silo. 

I  put  crosspieces  on  top  of  the  pipe, 
put  up  my  track,  cut  an  oil  barrel  in  two 
at  the  middle,  made  a  flap  bottom  and 
ran  it  up  with  a  horse  and  a  trolley  for 
hay  fork.  A  hay  carrier  extended  one  end 
of  the  track  out  far  enough  so  I  could 
drive  under  with  the  wagon  and  dumped 
it  into  the  wagon,  so  really  we  only 
shoveled  it  once.  e.  w.  h. 

Ohio. 


Stocked  Leg. 

I  recently  bought  a  mare  15  years  old 
which  is  run  down  and  has  a  swollen 
hind  foot  just  above  the  hoof.  The  swell¬ 
ing  is  all  around  the  foot,  is  soft  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  painful,  as  she  trots  well 
and  does  not  show  any  sign  of  lameness. 
Would  you  advise  me  through  your  paper 
how  I  can  reduce  the  thickness  and  what 
to  feed  the  horse  to  put  some  flesh  on 
her  quickly?  I  can  give  her  plenty  of 
pasture  but  what  else  would  you  advise 
me  to  feed  her?  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Hand  rub  the  swollen  parts  three  times 
a  day  and  then  bandage  snugly  with 
flannel.  Never  let  her  stand  for  a  single 
day  idle  in  the  stable.  Have  her  teeth 
attended  to  by  a  veterinarian  and  then 
feed  an  abundance  of  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  mixed  clover  hay  and  in  cold 
weather  add  a  few  ears  of  corn  at  noon. 

_  A.  s.  A. 

Buffalo  Markets. 

Potatoes  have  been  going  up  steadily  of 
late,  being  now  $1  or  more  at  retail  and 
75  to  95  cents  wholesale.  The  local  crop 
is  small  and  rotting  some.  Apples  are 
pretty  high,  .$4.50  down  for  reds  and 
$3.25  down  for  greens,  with  nothing  of 
much  account  retailing  for  less  than  $1 
per  bushel.  Pears  are  scarce  at  $1.00  per 
bushel. 

The  ton  price  of  grapes  is  up  to  $40  or 
more,  but  they  are  very  plenty  at  about 
usual  retail  prices,  retail,  five  cents  per 
pound  for  all  colors.  Peaches  wholesale 
at  45  cents  a  bushel  down,  good  Craw¬ 
fords  still  retailing  at  35  cents.  Plums 
and  prunes  are  plenty  and  dull  at  IS  to 
25  cents  for  plums  and  20  to  30  cents 
for  nrunes  per  7-pound  basket. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  tone  to  the  vege¬ 
table  market,  but  prices  are  low.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  $1.50  to  $2.75  per  100,  with  good 
Savoy  retailing  at  five  cents  per  head  and 
Brussels  sprouts  at  15  cents  per  quart. 
Lima  beans  are  12  to  10  cents  per  quart ; 
fancy  celery  is  35  to  45  cents  per  large 
bunch,  retailing  at  10  cents  per  small 
hunch  ;  peppers  are  $1  to  $1.75  per  bar¬ 
rel  ;  tomatoes  are  25  to  45  cents  per  half 
bushel ;  cranberries  are  10  cents  per 
quart,  retail,  quality  not  very  high.  Beets, 
white  turnips,  carrots,  vegetable  oysters, 
parsnips,  retail  at  10  cents  per  two-quart 
measure. 

Butter  is  firm  at  31  cents  for  fancy, 
wholesale,  running  down  to  20  cents  for 
poor  and  24  cents  for  process.  Most  re¬ 
tailers  sell  what  they  call  best  Elgin  at 
30  cents.  Cheese  remains  at  10  cents  for 
fancy,  wholesale.  Eggs  are  quoted  by 
wholesalers  as  high  as  42  cents  for  fancy 
white,  but  these  must  be  regarded  as  spe¬ 
cial  brands,  for  there  is  a  supply  of 
guaranteed  eggs  retailing  as  low  as  30 
cents. 

Poultry  is  more  active,  dressed  turkey 
being  20  to  21  ceifts  for  fancy  ;  fowl,  10 
to  17  cents  for  fancy ;  broilers,  20  cents ; 
ducks,  16  to  19  cents.  Live  turkey  is 
about  on  a  par  with  dressed,  fowl  and 
duck,  about  3  cents  lower.  j.  w.  c. 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS  0 


Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp.cluten  feed,  corn  distillers’  prainn,  wheat,  bran,  wheat 
mid  dungs  and  a  little  salt,  that’s  all;  each  ingredient  weighed 
byautomatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  inhume  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cowmay  turn  aloss  intoaprolit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  formoro 

Srofits.  Sold  on  “money  back  If  not  satisfied’* plan. ILARRO 
eaters  almost  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  B47G»llespis  Bldg..  Oetroit,  Mich. 


BUY  YOUR  FEEDS  DIRECT 

Millfeeds,  Grain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten.  Ask  Prices. 

BARTLETT  CO.,  .  Jackson,  Mich. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Fosterfields  Herd  CO  ws, T  11H  FElfs*  S  a  n  p 

HEIFER  CAL  VrES— FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable, 
('ll. l  HUES  0.  FOSTER,  Box  173,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Splendid  Yearling  Jersey  Bull  Dam^Reels- 

ter  Merit  test.UTO  lbs.  butter  one  year.  Also  choice 
bull  calf.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  11. 


Registered  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE.  Tuberculin  tested  and  free  from 
abortion,  including  two  four-year-old  daughters  of 
Golden  Fern's  son  78087;  10  It.  M.  daughters.  On  test 
one  produced  725  lbs.  of  butter  in  354  days  and 
another  promises  to  make  850  ibs.  butter.  Four 
heifers  by  a  double  grandson  of  Sultan  of  Oak- 
lands.  Price,  $00  up.  Send  for  list. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  -  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Ayrshire^  ^lili^inu^ 

at  $50.  Both  nicely  marked.  Sired  by  the  famous 
Netherhall  White  Hill.  For  particulars  address 

PHILIP  PRICE,  .  West  Chester,  Pa. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

cows 

Nine  cows,  lately  freshened.  Reg.  hull,  25  months 
old.  Dam’s  in  A.  It. .test.  Price,  $90. 

JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers 

FOR  SALE.  Some  fresh  and  some  due  soon.  (Also 
reg.  bull,  0  years  old.)  Prices  reasonable.  RICHARD 
0.  UE  FOREST,  Forestdale  Farms,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Horn  Dorset  ram  lambs  and  registered 

ESSEX  PIGS.  CHARLES  LAFFERTT,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  yearling  and  Ram  Lambs  e'bredntoees’ 

Flower  r;im.  Ewe  lambs,  extra  tine.  Prices  right. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  -  Seneca,  X.  Y. 


Delaine  Rams 

Priced  low. 


—The  wool  and  mutton  combi¬ 
nation.  Also  ewes.  Good  ones. 

Weatherby  &  Son,  Trumansburo.  N.  Y. 


IE  you  want  to  buy  the  best  SHROPSHIRE 
or  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP.  Send  for  "book¬ 
let”  and  prices.  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 


RAMBOUILLETS  FOR  SALE^sh^*^ & 

and  Ewes  bred  directly  from  our  own  importation 
from  Baron  von  Homeyer.  Markham  8  Puffer,  Avon,  N.Y. 


Fifteen  thoroughbred  registered  Shropshire  ewes 

for  sale.  LYMAN  HEEL),  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  ewesraa™daewes'iaA  so 


for  sale. 


ewe  lambs 

E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS.Wil.son,  N.Y. 


PleasantRidge  Stock  Farm  tESSBSSSS 

lett,  Dorset, Lincoln, CotswoldandUheviotRams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroc  and  Essex 
sows  and  boars,  all  ages.  Prices  right.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  8  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y- 


Horscs  and  Mules  | 

COR  SALE— SHETLAND  PONY  MARE,  with 
•  outfit.  Black;  5  years;  best  Hawley  blood;  re¬ 
gistered.  J.  G.  Greene,  R.  2,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Mitldlefield,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Spanish  Jack 
and  Mules 

Jack,  8  years  old,  a  snre  foal-getter.  Six  large 
young  mules,  one  pair  4  and  5  years  old:  one  pair  3 
years  old;  one  pair  coming  two.  All  will  he  sold 
very  low  to  close  out  stock.  Time  will  be  given  on 
approved  notes. 

GEORGE  A.  BLAIR,  The  Highlands,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SWIKTE 


Branford  Farms  Berkshires 

Headed  by  the  following  GREAT  BOARS  : 

LEE  PREMIERS  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
LEE  PREMIERS’  MASTERPIECE 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

\Vc  are  now  offering  bred  and  open  sows — 
Service  boars  and  pigs,  both  sexes.  Buy  a 
sow  bred  to,  or  a  pig  by  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned.  Bred,  raised 
and  owned  by  Branford  Farms.  Daughtersof 
his  will  be  bred  to  Branford  Artful  Rival,  the 
boar  who  did  such  good  work  for  A.  J.  Love- 
joy  &  Son.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Specify 
your  desires,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
them.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

ment  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  selected  our 
liord  to  supply  boars  to  that  country,  leading  breed¬ 
ers  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  having  been  here  and 
passed  upon  the  excellence  of  our  Berkshires,  after 
examining  the  various  large  herds  in  this  country. 
Selected  service  boars,  bred  sows  and  young  pigs  for 
sale.  II.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  V. 


Buy  Your  Boar  Now 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  I  will  be 
besieged  by  buyers  looking  for  boars  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  While  i  probably  will  be  able  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  requirements,  they  will  have  been  picked 
over  considerably.  Better  buy  now  so  that  Mr. 
Man  will  feel  at  home  ami  have  his  mind  on  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  busy  season  comes. 

R.  Y.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn 


For  Sale  Berkshire  and  0. !.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  ago.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N  Y. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Best  breeding;  all  ages;  both  sexes.  Write  for 
prices.  Winlorton  Farms,  Toms  River,  N.  J 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
*  olti — sows.  $0;  boars,  $5.  Sons  from  last  spring’s 
litters,  $10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


RFRK(5HIRFS~The  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
LtLiiuuninLU  q.,.owi1  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 

represented.  Prices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

O-l-C-’s&ChesterWhites 

All  ages,  from  choice  prolific  stock.  Registered 
pigs,  $10  per  pair.  Send  for  reduced  price  list. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

SEPTEMBER  20TH 

Duroc  Pigs,  $4 

registered,  $5.  Grades,  $3.  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calf,  $35.  Oxford  buck,  $12. 

W.  H.  DOW  &  SON.  -  Middlebury,  Vt. 

COR  SALE— DUROC  JERSEY  RED  BOARS 
weighing  over  200  lbs.  at  5  months  old. 

J.  II.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  -  Cadiz,  Ohio 


Reg.  Durocs 

1  sow  with  9  pigs;  one  witli  8,  and  Boar;  all  for$180 
if  taken  at  once.  KISSLEY’S  BAKERY,  Tannersville.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Chester  White  Pigs  £Lh;Uare/iste^ 

ed:  8  weeks  old.  A.  J.  LAM,  Oriskany,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Sec'y,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  o.  i.  c.  boars,  3  mos.  old, 

*12  each.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harriman,  N.  y! 


Thoroughbred  Mule-Foobl8H.'SK««,t.B.0i. »'! 


CHESHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS U3S 

me  your  wants.  G.  E.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Duroc  Jerseys  and  0. 1.C. 

males.  All  from  registered  sire  and  dam,  from  2 

to  12  weeks.  Stockhurst  Farm,  East  Meredith.  N  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y . 


DUROCS-iSgJgfg 


$15pair:  not  akin.  Ped.  Write 

WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  s°t^k0Ei?berI1seext 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  axicl  Ferrets 


FFRRFT?  FAR  CAI  F  Booklet  anti  price  list  free. 

rcnncic  run  dMLt  JNO.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London,  0. 


For  Sale  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


Fprrpfe  froi*  ®  1  th  e  r  color,  large  or 

I  erreus  iorodie  s)lla]|.  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  8  Co..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


3000  FERRETS 


C.  M.  SACKETT,  - 


FOR  SALE.  Pine  stock.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and 
price  list  free. 

Dept.  R,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Collie  Pups 


—The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Blood- 
hounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
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With 
land  worth 
f  ICO  to  $200  per 
acre,  you  need  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  present 
high  prices  for  grain  to  make 
your  labor  and  land  pay  proper 
dividends.  It  is  an  actual  loss  of  real 
money  to  feed  your  high  priced  com  and 
oats  in  the  old,  loose,  wasteful  manner,  and 
get  inferior  results.  Successful  business  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen  and  stockraisers  sell  their  grain, 
pockot  the  money,  and  save  about  25%  of  their  feed 
cost,  by  feeding  Sucrene. 


Feed 

Increases  the  milk 
flow  25%  in  60  days. 
Composed  of  niola- 
ses.cottonseed  meal, 
corn  gluten,  ground 
and  bolted  wheat 
screenings,  clipped 
oat  by-product, 
linseed  meal  and  a 
small  percentage  of 
salt.  A  comp  etc, 
scientifically  -  b  n  I  - 
an-ed,  milk-making 
ration. 


Horse  Feed 

contains  exactly  the 
right  proportions  of 
digestible  protein, 
fat  and  carbo-hy¬ 
drates  necessary  to 
keep  the  animal's 
muscles  and  bones, 
vitals  and  spirit 
up  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency. 
Cos's  less  than  oats 
or  corn. 


Feeds 

solve  the  problem 
of  poultry  profits. 
The  hen  is  supplied 
with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  she  needs  to 
make  her  an  aii-the- 
year  •  round  layer. 
Young  chicks  grow 
more  rapidly  to  the 
laying  or  market 
a  e.  Only  clean, 
sound  grains  are 
wed.  No  waste  in 
feeding. 


.Sucrene  Calf 
Meal 


-54. 


—a  superior  substi¬ 
tute  for  whole  milk; 
contains  every  in¬ 
gredient  necessary 
for  the  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
rapidly  growing 
young  animal.  Pre¬ 
vents  scours.  Costs 
less  than  half  the 

grice  of  whole  milk. 

nsy  to  prepare  and 
and  to  feed;  the  calf 
enjoys  it. 


B 

; 

i 


♦^SUCRENE— The  Molasses  and  Grain  Products  Dairy  Feed 


^  has  been  fed  for  many  years  by  expert  feeders  at  the  leading  state  insti- 
tutions,  at  the  U.  S.  Panama  Canal  work,  and  on  big  farms  and  dairies 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  approved  and  recommended  by  them. 


It  is  a  palatable,  highly  nutritious,  easily  digestible  dairy  feed 
that  should  be  fed  all  the  year  round — will  not  sour  or  grow  musty 

in  hot  weather.  It  is  distinctively  a  milk  producing  feed  of 


Please 

Bend  i  le  XV 
free  of  cost  9* 

and  without  v.  proven,  nnfailing  potency. 

i  »n,8i  on  Until  recently  the  feeding  methods  of  American  farmers 

1  ®  j  4  have  been  notoriously  extravagant.  These  mcthoi  3  made  live  stock 
F  ,  ^  unprofitable,  except  on  the  lug  ranges.  The  c'la.-rre  to  cheaper 

Deiow.  ^  feeding  methods,  made  possible  by  the  use  of  Sucrene  Mined 

♦  Feeds,  is  now  the  generally  recognized  standard  method  of 
<5  feeding  for  profit. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  full  information 

on  Sucrene  Feeds.  Check  the  feed  in  which  you 
....Sucrene  Poultry  Feedsv»  are  interested.  Let  us  Fend  you  our  free  book  on 

"How  to  Raise  the  Calf  Easily  and  Profitably.” 

♦  American  Milling  Company 
%  Sucrene  Stations,  Peoria,  kill. 

\ 

F.  O . State .  ^ 

I  have . Cows . Hogs . Horaea  ^ 


Vrhat  a  User  Says: 

Mr.  Wm.  Brympeecr, 
proprietor  of  Watt's 
Farm,  Carlisle.  Pa., 
writes: "I  consider  Sti- 
creno  Dairy  Feed  the 
beet  I  ever  fed  to  dairy 
cows.  My  cows  pave 
rr.oro  milk  and  kept  in 
better  condition  test 
winter  t'-en  with  rry 
o'  10 :•  Teed  I  ever  fed.  ” 


...Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed 


....Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
,...Amco  Fat  Maker 
.. . .  Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horae  Feed 


My  Dealer  is 


P  O . State 


My  name 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

$5  per  lop. 

Griffin  Lumber  Co.,  Gox  B,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  ALL  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  Dip  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use— Reli¬ 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep’t  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


RAISE 

Y0UP 

(ALVES 


3  WITH  ■ 

Bimmm 

CALF  HEAL 


Market  the  Mi2k 

liaise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  whi h  you 
i  are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
|  $eno  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  or  butter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
its  feed,  by  raising  it  on 

Blatchfard9s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  l^ilk  Equal 

Yon  f?et  100  pAllons  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  of 
BlatchforJ’a  Calf  Meal,  and  itcosta  you  only  ©ne-fourtb 
ua  much.  It  will  make  ytv.r  calf  prow  fast  ana  well. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  composed  of  the  elements 
tho  young  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  eteam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troublee  and 
other  ills  duo  to  improper  milk  substitutes. 

Blatchford’s  Pig.  Meal  insures  quick,  sturdy  prowth  of 
young  piga  at  weuuiug  tune,  without  setback  or  faliingoff. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  “flow  to  Rasise 
Calves  Cheaoly  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  VViihout  Milk.*' 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

4347 Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 

L.  C.  Brard ,  Hagers¬ 
town ,  Md.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  Batch  ford’s 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
l  anyone  100  Pet.  that  | 
has  calves  to  raise. 


MINERAL1 


TrTUSe 

over 


H  EAVE^an 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 
bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions 
ami  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins. 
Varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  a 
bottle  at  druuelsts  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0,  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


In  Buying  a  Horse. 

When  you  are  looking  to  purchase  a 
horse,  first  examine  his  eyes  well.  The 
best  judges  are  sometimes  deceived  in 
the  eyes,  therefore,  you  cannot  be  too 
careful ;  clearness  of  the  eyes  is  a  sure 
indication  of  their  goodness,  but  this  is 
not  all  that  should  be  attended  to.  The 
eyelids,  eyebrows,  and  all  the  other  parts 
must  also  be  considered,  for  many  horses 
whose  eyes  appear  clear  and  brilliant  go 
blind  at  seven  and  eight  years  old. 
Therefore  be  careful  to  observe  whether 
the  parts  between  the  eyelids  and  eye¬ 
brows  are  free  from  bunches,  and  wheth¬ 
er  the  parts  around  the  under  eyelids  be 
full  or  swollen,  for  these  are  indications 
that  the  eyes  will  not  last.  When  the 
eyes  are  remarkably  flat  or  sunken  with¬ 
in  their  orbits,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  also,  when 
they  look  dead  and  lifeless.  The  rims 
or  circle  that  surround  the  sight  of  the 
eye,  should  be  distinct,  and  of  a  pale, 
crimson  color,  for  this  is  always  a  sure 
sign  of  a  good  eye. 

In  the  next  place  examine  the  teeth, 
that  he  be  not  too  old  or  too  young.  The 
feet  should  next  be  regarded,  for  a  horse 
with  bad  feet  is  like  a  house  with  a  poor 
foundation,  and  will  do  little  service.  The 
feet  should  be  smooth  and  tough,  of  a 
middle  size,  without  wrinkles  and  neither 
too  hard  or  brittle,  nor  too  soft.  The 
heels  should  be  firm  and  not  spongy  and 
x’otten,  the  frogs  horny  and  dry,  the  soles 
somewhat  hollow,  like  the  inside  of  a 
dish.  Such  feet  will  never  disappoint 
your  expectations,  and  such  only  should 
be  chosen.  Particular  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  shoulders,  they  should  not  be 
too  much  loaded,  for  a  horse  with  heavy 
shoulders  can  never  move  well,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  that  has  vei'y  thin 
shoulders  and  a  narrow  chest,  though  he 
may  move  briskly  so  long  as  he  is  sound, 
yet  he  is  generally  weak  and  easily  lamed 
in  the  shouldei's;  a  medium  should  be 
chosen. 

The  body  should  neither  he  too  small 
nor  too  large.  The  back  should  be 
straight, or  have  only  a  moderate  sinking 
below  the  withers,  for  if  the  back  of  a 
hoi'se  is  low,  or  higher  behind  than  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  both  very  ugly  and  a  sign  of 
weakness.  The  back  should  also  be  a 
pi'oper  length.  The  ribs  should  be  large, 
the  flanks  smooth  and  full  and  the  hind 
parts  or  uppermost  haunches  not  higher 
than  the  shoulders.  When  the  horse 
trots  before  you.  observe  if  his  haunches 
cover  his  fore-knees.  A  horse  with  short 
hind  quarters  does  not  look  well. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  a 
horse  is  his  wind,  which  may  be  easily 
judged  by  the  motion  of  his  flanks.  A 
broken-winded  horse  "also  pinches  in  his 
flanks  with  a  slow  motion,  and  drops 
them  suddenly,  which  may  be  easily  per¬ 
ceived.  Many  horses  breathe  thickly 
that  are  not  broken-winded,  but  if  a 
horse  has  been  in  good  keeping,  and  had 
proper  exercise,  and  yet  had  these  symp¬ 
toms  there  is  some  defect,  such  as  a  nar¬ 
row  chest,  or  some  cold  that  has  affected 
the  lungs.  There  are  other  particulars 
that  should  be  observed  in  choosing  a 
horse.  If  his  head  be  large  and  fleshy 
and  his  neck  thick  he  will  always  go 
heavy  on  the  hand.  A  horse  that  has 
his  hocks  very  wide,  seldom  moves  well, 
and  one  that  has  them  too  near  will 
chafe  and  cut  his  legs  by  crossing  them. 
Fleshy-legged  horses  are  generally  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  grease-heel. 

The  temper  of  a  hoi’se  is  very  impox-t- 
ant.  Avoid  a  fearful  horse,  which  you 
may  know  at  first  sight  by  his  starting 
or  creeping  if  you  approach  him.  A  fret¬ 
ful  hoi-se  is  also  to  be  avoided,  but  the 
buyer  should  be  cai-eful  to  distinguish 
between  a  hot,  fretful  horse,  and  one  that 
is  eager  and  craving.  The  former  begins 
to  fret  the  moment  he  is  out  of  the  sta¬ 
ble  and  continues  in  that  manner  till  he 
has  quite  fatigued  himself,  and  the  latter 
only  endeavors  to  be  foremost  in  the 
field,  and  is  truly  valuable. 

Just  a  word  on  the  action  of  the  horse. 
A  horse  that  goes  with  his  forefeet  very 
low,  is  apt  to  stumble,  and  there  are 
some  that  go  so  near  the  ground  that  they 
stumble  most  on  evPn  roads,  and  the 
dealers  to  remedy  this,  put  heavy  shoes 
on  their  feet,  for  the  heavier  a  horse’s 
shoes  are,  the  higher  he  lifts  his  feet. 


One  should  purchase  a  horse  with  good 
action,  with  easy  graceful  movement, 
ribbed  up  close,  round  smooth  hips,  good 
life  but  not  fretty.  These  few  instruc¬ 
tions  may  be  of  use  in  purchasing  hoi'scs, 
but  I  advise  evei’yone  to  get  some  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  them  before  he 
trusts  to  his  judgment,  for  the  dealers 
have  so  many  arts  to  hide  the  defects  of 
their  horses  that  the  best  judges  are  often 
deceived.  c.  L.  mallery. 

New  York. 


Self-sucking  Cow. 

We  have  just  discovei-ed  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  cow  has  commenced  to  milk  herself. 
She  does  not  do  it  regularly  but  I  should 
prefer  that  she  should  not  do  it  at  all.  I 
feel  that  I  can  do  well  enough  myself. 
I  do  not  wish  to  tie  her  up  short  as  she 
is  on  pasture.  Several  weeks  ago  she  cut 
one  of  her  teats  on  a  barbed  wire.  It 
healed  readily,  but  she  may  have  licked 
it  and  thus  got  in  the  habit.  D.  B. 
Maryland. 

Put  a  straight  bridle  bit  in  her  mouth, 
or  a  spiked  muzzle  on  her  head,  or  sharp¬ 
en  some  laths  or  light  pickets  at  both 
ends,  weave  them  into  a  necklace  with 
smooth  wire  and  put  it  on  her  neck  with 
tb<>  laths  running  lengthwise,  so  that  she 
will  be  unable  to  turn  her  head  to  suck. 

A.  s.  A. 


Cow  Holds  Up  Milk. 

Can  you  give  me  the  cause  of  one  of 
my  cows  holding  up  her  milk?  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  get  all  her  milk.  I 
milk  all  I  can  get,  milk  the  other  cows 
and  than  go  back  to  her  again,  and  then 
she  will  let  milk  down  again.  A.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

The  cow  is  nei’vous.  or  milking  causes 
pain.  Massage  the  udder  gently  for  a 
few  minutes  before  starting  to  milk  and 
at  milking  time  let  the  cow  have  some 
relished  feed  to  eat  At  night  rub  the 
udder  with  a  little  castor  oil,  or  warm 
melted  lard,  if  you  think  that  there  is 
any  tenderness  of  the  teats  or  skin  of 
the  udder.  a.  s.  a. 


Garget. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  my  cow  having  milk  fever,  one- 
quarter  of  her  udder  being  left  in  an  af¬ 
fected  condition.  You  wrote  me  to  give 
her  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpetre  and  a 
tablcspoonful  of  poke-root  as  a  drench 
for  five  consecutive  mornings  for  two 
weeks  and  I  was  also  to  rub  her  udder 
with  mercurial  ointment  once  a  day.  Be¬ 
fore  giving  the  cow  the  drench  she  seemed 
to  gain  but  little  from  the  effects  of  the 
fever.  She  had  no  appetite  and  would 
stand  around  with  her  back  humped.  I 
thought  she  would  never  get  around,  but 
after  giving  the  drench  she  was  a  new 
cow,  just  as  she  had  always  been,  only 
the  udder  djid  not  get  entirely  well. 
While  giving  the  drench  the  hardness  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  udder  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  two  inches  above  the  teat, 
the  yellowish  water  thnt  came  out  of 
the  teat  changed  to  good  looking  milk  but 
of  course  the  quantity  was  very  small. 
As  soon  as  I  quit  giving  the  drench  the 
improvement  stopped,  and  while  I  bathe 
it  faithfully  there  is  no  improvement. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  continue  the  drench 
and  do  you  think  it  might  help  the  udder 
to  continue  to  improve?  You  said  that 
quarter  of  the  udder  was  probably  ruined 
but  the  improvement  at  the  time  I  gave 
the  drench  encouraged  me.  That  teat 
looks  shrunken,  as  if  the  glands  leading 
to  it  had  contracted,  and  that  quarter 
does  not  fill  out  with  milk  like  the  rest. 
Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  chance  of 
that  quarter  coming  around  all  right 
when  she  comes  in  again?  m.  e.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

As  a  rule  two  weeks  of  the  medicine 
is  sufficient  if  there  is  to  be  any  improve¬ 
ment  from  internal  treatment;  but  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  continued 
the  medicine  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
cow  went  back  after  it  was  stopped.  It 
is  rare  indeed  for  such  cases  of  garget 
to  perfectly  recover  and  we  think  tho 
chances  of  permanent  improvement  are 
very  slight  and  that  the  condition  will 
be  worse  than  ever  when  the  cow  calves 
again.  At  that  time  if  the  milk  in  the 
affected  quarter  is  abnormal  in  consist¬ 
ency  or  quality  it  would  be  best  to  dry 
off  the  seci’etion.  Meanwhile  rub  the 
udder  twice  daily  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  mercui'ial  ointment  and  soft  soap 
or  lanolin  and  give  half  the  doses  of  salt¬ 
petre  and  poke  root  formerly  given,  but 
allow  them  night  and  morning  for  a 
week.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Caibo. 

Corn  Fodder,  green 

20.7 

.6 

1.0 

and  rat 
12.8 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

30.2 

and  Fat 
47.5 

Corn  Fodder,  cured 

6?. 6 

1.6 

2.5 

37.3 

Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middlings 

90.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

Mixed  Hay 

84.7 

2.5 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22.7 

61.2 

Red  Clover 

84.7 

3.3 

7.1 

41.9 

Brewers’  Crains,  dry 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

86. 8 

2.5 

2.8 

45.3 

Gluten  Meal 

90  5 

6.6 

29.7 

66.2 

Alfalfa  Hay 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.5 

Gluten  Feed 

90.8 

3.5 

21.3 

69.3 

Corn  Meal 

85.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72.2 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62.3 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65.8 

Barley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

88.1 

4.0 

11.9 

47.6 

Rye 

91.3 

1.9 

♦  9.5 

72.1 

Cottonseed  Meal 

93.0 

10.2 

37.6 

43.0 

Following  are  current  carload  prices  on  standard  feeding  stuffs  at  the  places  named: 

Bran.  Middlings.  Corn  Meal. 


New  York  .  23.00@24.00  24.00@28.00  30.00@31.00 

Boston  .  22.50@23.50  25.00@28.50  28.00@30.00 

St.  Louis  .  20.00@22.00  23.00@26.00  27.00@29.00 

Buffalo  .  22.00@23.00  24.00@27.50  29.00@30.00 

Cleveland  .  22.00@23.00  26.00@28.00  28.00@30.00 


The  Week’s  Ideal  Ration 

A  Balanced  Ration  for  Late  October 


A  balanced  ration  should  be  appetiz¬ 
ing,  palatable,  reasonably  bulky,  and 
should  cost  as  little  as  possible.  With 
the  above  ideas  in  mind  the  following 

rations  can  bo  recommended  at  present 
feed  prices.  The  rations  have  been  fig¬ 
ured  out  on  the  basis  of  Armsby’s  main¬ 
tenance  requirement  for  1000-pound  cow, 
and  Eekles  suggested  standard  for  30 
pounds  of  4%  to  4.5%  milk.  The  feed 
prices  are  New  Haven  (Conn.)  quota¬ 

tions,  the  quotations  being  made  in  most 
instances  by  the  100  pounds.  Wholesale, 
carload  prices  are  slightly  lower  in  some 
cases,  but  they  are  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  for  the  different  feeds  and  hence  do 
not  influence  us  to  use  other  feeds  than 
given  below. 

Ration  No.  1 — 

30  lbs.  corn  silage. 

10  lbs.  Alfalfa  bay. 

Crain  mixture. 

300  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

200  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

200  lbs.  standard  wheat  middlings. 

200  lbs.  ground  oats. 

Ration  No.  2 — 

30  lbs.  corn  silage. 

10  lbs.  mixed  hay. 

Grain  mixture. 

100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

200  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

200  lbs.  standard  wheat  middlings. 

300  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

200  lbs.  ground  oats. 

Ration  No.  2  is  the  same  as  No.  1, 
except  that  mixed  hay  is  used  in  the 
place  of  Alfalfa,  and  100  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  are  added  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  protein  which  is  lacking  in  the 
mixed  hay.  The  grain  ration  should  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  grain  to 
each  three  pounds  milk  produced.  When 
fed  in  this  manner  ration  No.  1  will  cost 
29  plus  cents  daily  and  ration  No.  2  will 
cost  31  plus  cents  daily. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  rations  are 
appetizing  and  palatable,  made  so  par¬ 
ticularly  because  they  contain  bran,  oats 
and  middlings  and  a  good  variety  of 
grains.  The  bran  and  oats  give  plenty 
of  bulk  to  the  ration.  The  ration  is 
about  as  economical  as  possible,  with 
present  prices.  It  will  be  noted  that 
cornmeal,  hominy  and  oil  meal  are  left 
out.  These  feeds  will  doubtless  be  cheap¬ 
er  a  little  later.  A  Winter  supply  of 
bran,  middlings,  oats  and  gluten  should 
be  laid  in  at  once  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so.  H.  F.  JUDKINS. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.  Y. — As  we  see,  these  rations  are 
based  on  New  England  conditions  and 
prices.  Next  week  we  shall  have  one 
from  New  Jersey. 


Ration  for  Durham  Cow. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  grain  to  buy  for 
my  cow  so  she  will  do  better?  She  is 
in  very  good  order  and  has  good  pastur¬ 
age  and  a  quart  and  a  half  of  grain, 
night  and  morning.  I  feed  her  wheat, 
bran,  gluten  and  cottonseed.  She  is  a 
Durham  and  freshened  in  July.  I  get 
about  15  quarts  a  day,  and  she  ought  to 
do  better  than  that.  She  makes  about 
five  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  and  there 
are  scrub  cows  around  here  getting  no 
grain  that  do  a  good  deal  better. 

New  York.  j.  f.  n. 

If  this  cow,  three  months  after  fresh¬ 
ening  and  on  good  pasture  and  some 
grain,  is  giving  but  30  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  she  is 
doing  about  as  well  as  she  is  capable  of 
doinsr  under  the  conditions  in  which  she 
is  kept.  I  know  of  no  other  grain  more 
conducive  to  milk  production  than  that 
you  are  giving  and  the  only  change  like¬ 
ly  to  increase  the  milk  flow  that  I  can 
suggest  is  a  greater  quantity  of  grain. 
Six  pints  of  grain  per  day  is  a  very 
small  ration  for  a  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk,  though,  if  she  is  on  really  good 
pasture,  it  may  be  all  that  it  would  be 
economical  to  feed.  Double  that  amount 
of  grain  would  be  a  moderate  Winter 
ration,  even  where  good  silage  was 
fed,  and  it  may  be  that  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  grain  fed  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  milk  flow,  and  a  profit¬ 
able  increase,  though  the  first  result  does 
not  necessarily  pre-suppose  the  latter.  It 
is  sometimes  better  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  moderate  production  with  little  or  no 
grain  rather  than  to  strive  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  production  with  heavy  feeding. 


Whether  your  cow  will  pay  a  profit  on 
more  grain  is  for  you  to  decide  with 
scales,  pencil  and  paper.  Most  cows  will 
make  good  use  of  a  little  cornmeal  in 
their  ration  and  a  good  one  for  your  use 
might  be  made  of  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  meal,  wheat  bran  or  wheat  feed,  and 
gluten  feed.  If  the  cow  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  take  on  fat  rather  than  to  give 
milk  on  this,  the  meal  may  be  reduced 
and  the  gluten  increased.  Cottonseed 
meal,  at  present  prices,  is  not  an  econom¬ 
ical  food.  M.  B.  D. 


Facts  About  Soy  Bean  Meal. 

I  note  your  question  about  the  use  of 
Soy  bean  meal  in  this  country.  The 
growing  of  Soy  beans  is  advocated  by 
various  authorities  so  as  to  raise  protein 
at  home.  In  this  respect,  Soy  beans  are 
no  better  than  any  other  form  of  beans. 
They  can  all  furnish  home-grown  protein. 
The  trouble  with  growing  these  on  the 
farm  is  the  same  as  with  potatoes.  There 
is  more  profit  in  selling  potatoes  than  in 
feeding  them.  Beans  are  worth  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  pound,  we  all 
know  that,  so  why  should  the  farmer  feed 
anything  to  his  cattle  that  can  be  sold 
at  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound 
when  anything  in  the  feed  line  that  he 
would  want  to  buy  would  not  average  a 
cost  of  over  1.5  to  1.7  cents  per  pound? 
If  a  farmer  grew  mahogany  on  his  farm, 
there  would  be  no  sense  in  burning  it 
when  be  could  burn  a  cheaper  wood,  or 
possibly  buy  coal  at  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  selling  price  of  any  form  of 
hardwood  such  as  maple  or  oak. 

Soy  bean  meal  is  not  produced  in  the 
"United  States  and  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
soon.  A  little  of  it  produced  in  Asiatic 
countries  reaches  the  Pacific  coast  and 
there  costs  at  the  seaboard,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  somewhere  between  $45  and 
$55  per  ton.  With  the  present  prohibit¬ 
ory  ocean  rates,  we  doubt  if  any  can 
reach  this  country  at  all,  because  it  is 
worth  more  at  home  to  the  Asiatic  than 
it  is  to  us.  We  have  never  seen  any 
Soy  bean  meal  reach  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  That  which  is  produced  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Continent  is  worth  more 
there  than  it  is  here. 

Soy  bean  meal  compares  in  analysis 
about  the  same  as  cottonseed  meal,  and 
as  high  as  cottonseed  meal  is,  Soy  meal 
would  cost  50  per  cent,  more,  so  there 
would  be  no  sense  in  feeding  it.  Any¬ 
one  who  raises  beans  and  feeds  them  is 
no  business  man,  and  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  man  would  be  who  raised 
Alfalfa  seed  and  fed  it  to  his  cattle  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  it,  or  asparagus  or  any 
other  high-priced  salable  article. 

Indiana.  r.  w.  ciiapin. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  is  that  both 
Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  give  a  much 
larger  vine  growth  than  common  field 
beans  and  in  most  cases  a  larger  yield  of 
seed.  Thus  far  the  advice  to  grow  Soy 
beans  has  been  based  on  the  value  of 
the  vine  forage  rather  than  on  the  seed. 
As  these  beans  will  grow  on  a  rather 
acid  soil  and  between  two  other  crops 
they  are  very  useful  on  many  dairy 
farms.  We  find  that  the  meal  is  quite 
largely  exported  from  Manchuria  and 
Japan  to  England,  and  before  the  war  to 
Germany. 


Summer  Silage  or  Pasture. 

Has  the  feeding  of  cows  the  whole  year 
on  silage,  hay  and  grain  without  pasture 
been  a  success?  Has  it  shown  a  larger 
net  profit  than  pasturing  the  cows 
through  the  Summer  season,  where  good 
tillable  land  has  to  be  used  for  pasture? 

Theresa,  N.  Y.  p.  d.  p. 

The  use  of  Summer  silage  is  almost 
indispensable  on  the  dairy  farm.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  soiling  system,  but  it  is 
probably  true  that  a  combination  of  the 
pasturing  system,  supplemented  with  sil¬ 
age  for  Summer  feeding,  is  after  all  the 
most  satisfactory.  Instances  are  very 
common  where  the  cows  are  fed  during 
the  entire  year  on  silage  and  grains,  and 
not  turned  out  to  pasture  during  any 
season  of  the  year.  In  fact  this  system 
is  in  vogue  at  nearly  all  of  the  large 
dairies.  W  here  pasture  land  is  cheap 
and  does  not  have  a  very  high  value  from 
a  tillage  standpoint,  I  should  say  that  a 
combination  of  the  pasture  system,  and 
the  feeding  of  Summer  silage  would  be 
most  desirable ;  but  in  instances  where 
the  land  is  high  priced,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  good  tillable  land  for  pasture 
purposes,  I  think  it  is  economy  to  feed 
silage  with  Alfalfa  hay  as  the  chief  basis 
of  the  ration  throughout  the  year.  The 
cost  of  harvesting  corn  that  is  down  very 
badly,  and  of  running  this  through  the 


silage  cutter  is  very  high,  and  I  believe 
that  no  less  than  an  authority  than  H. 
W.  Jeffers  of  the  Walked- Gordon  Farms 
has  recently  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
economy  of  feeding  large  amounts  of  sil¬ 
age  when  Alfalfa  hay  is  available,  and 
can  be  produced  at  low  cost. 

Answering  in  the  concrete,  I  would 
say  that  the  system  of  feeding  cows  the 
whole  year  on  silage  and  grains  has  been 
carried  on  very  successfully,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  has  shown  a  greater  net 
profit  than  where  pasturing  the  cows 
throughout  the  Summer  season  was  prac¬ 
ticed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  land 
was  relatively  cheap,  and  the  labor  cost 
of  growing  corn  relatively  high,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  and  desirable  to 
utilize  the  pasturing  system  of  feeding. 
There  is  another  point,  however,  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  the  herd  rep¬ 
resents  purebred  animals,  and  they  are 
maintained  for  breeding  purposes,  the 
pasture  system  is  to  be  recommended. 
Young  growing  animals  should  have  the 
run  of  pasture  fields,  for  confinement  in 
the  box  stalls  is  'f’en  times  injurious  to 
young  stock,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
quarters  are  unsanitary,  and  ill-ventil¬ 
ated.  Exercise  is  a  very  important  item 
in  growing  a  group  of  heifers  intended  for 
milking  purposes.  f.  c.  m. 


Poisonous  Leaves. 

Many  animals  and  plants  when  living 
Contain  bodies  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  other  bodies  loosely  joined.  When 
life  ceases  these  may  spontaneously  break 
down,  or  the  break-down  may  be  hastened 
by  bodies  already  present  or  by  some¬ 
thing  added.  For  instance,  wintergreen 
leaves  and  birch  twigs  develop  their  oils 
as  they  wilt.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
happens  with  peach,  wild  cherry,  laurel 
and  some  other  leaves,  only,  in  these 
cases,  the  very  poisonous  hydrocyanic, 
prussic,  acid  is  among  the  break-down 
products,  together  with  an  aldehyde,  ben- 
zaldehyde,  which  is  harmful.  The  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  fruits  as  well  as  the  leaves 
produce  these  bodies  also,  and  the  wilt¬ 
ing  may  occur  in  the  stomach  of  an  an¬ 
imal.  Not  every  animal  which  eats  wild 
cherry  leaves  dies,  but  enough  have  been 
killed  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep 
such  fodder  out  of  reach.  In  the  same 
way,  a  few  cracked  peach  pits  add  a 
pleasant  flavor  to  preserved  peaches,  but 
children  have  been  killed  by  eating  too 
many  of  the  fresh,  raw,  pits.  But  these 
compounds  are  not  found  in  the  flesh  of 
the  peach,  only  in  the  kernel  within  the 
stone.  f.  D.  c. 


Warranted  io  Give  Satisfaction. 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendon*,  Founder,  Wind 
Fuff*,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  "Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Hunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

"livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  witti  full  directions  for 
its  use.  (FgTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co,,  Cleveland,  0. 


ACORN  COW  BOWLS 


Absolutely  Sanitary.  The  only  bowl 
for  up-to-date  farm  equipment. 
This  horse  ami  cow  bowl  flushes  It¬ 
self.  No  wet  stable  floors.  No  valve 
u  bottom  to  plug  up.  No  regulating 
to  rust  out.  No  feed  or  water 
remains  in  bowlr  Can  be  placed  at 
any  height.  Write  for  Catalog. 


METAL  SHINGLE  CO, 

117  Oregon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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If  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair  your 
Barns  send  us  your  lumber  bill.  -We 
will  give  you  wholesale  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

NORTH  TONA WANDA,  N.  Y 


,  Dried  BtM  Pulp  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
Ways.  Some  dairymen  mix  it  with  cottonseed  meal;  others 
With  Gluten  Feed,  Distillers’  Grains,  Brewers’  Grains,  etc. 
Some  use  it  to  improve  the  roughage,  especially  where  the 
roughage  is  of  poor  quality.  In  the  far  West  it  is  invari¬ 
ably  fed  with  Alfalfa.  In  the  Cornbelt,  with  silage.  As 
a  pure,  succulent,  vegetable  food,  it  makes  a  highly 
1  palatable  ration.  Cows  relish  these  fresh,  thinly  sliced 
■  dried  roots,  eat  them  greedily,  thrive  on  them,  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  and  keep  healthier. 

its  A  Cooling,  Laxative  Ration 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  is 
few  not  a  heating  and 

fiM  binding  food  like  corn 
¥  meal.  On  the  contrary,  it 
'  has  a  gentle  tonic  affect  on 
the  entire  digestive  system 
—  is  cooling  and  relaxing.  The 
k  bowels  are  kept  in  just  the 
right  condition  and  it  AIDS 
fe\  in  preventing  udder  troubles. 

II  Fully  three -fourths  of  all  i 
ml  the  great  world’s  records  J 
fj  for  high  milk  production  M 
/  made  in  recent  years  have  Ml 
been  made  with  DRIED 
BEET  PULP  as  a  part  of  MM 
the  ration.  MM 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 
is  more  than  just  a 


food.  It  is  an  AID  to 
the  digestion  of  all  T 
the  other  food  the  cow 
eats.  When  the  BEET  PULP 


TrAdiMark 


goes 

—  _  - /ells 

—  absorbs  five  or  six  times  it  l 
own  bulk  of  moisture  giv-  \\ 
ing  lightness  to  the  entire  I 

mass. 

L  It  loosens  up  all  the  parti-  \ 
I  c!es  of  food  —  makes  diges- 
tian  easy  —  enables  the 
ar.imal  to  get  full  benefit  from 
everything  she  eats. 


— ORDER  FROM  VOIIR  DEALER 

It  will  pay  you  to  feed  DRIED  BEET  PULP.  Feed  it  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  your  conditions.  You  will  be  gratified  with  the 
L  results  t.i at  show  m  the  pail  and  in  the  health  of  your  herd.  , 
eL  It  is  like  June  pasture  the  year  'round.”  A 

VW  Feed  dealers  are  booking  orders  row;  avoid  disappointment 
and  delay —  speak  to  your  dealer  at  once.  Crcler  the 
Vk  genuine  Larrowe  s”— best  in  quality.  See  that  our  >5^1 
trade  mark  and  guarantee  tag  is  on  every  bag*  jlJ 

g?S*^^TheLARRO  WE  MILLING  CO*  JUmwX 

Gillespie  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH.  L  ■ 

iJfe.  Western  Orders  Filled  From 

Western  Factories  (20) 


j»CO  Registered  Ayrshire* 
Fod  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Mr.  John  Sherwin,  I'rop. 
of  South  Farm,  YVillougn- 
bjr.  Ohio  writes:  “We  at¬ 
tribute  our  success  largly 
to  the uso  of  DRIED 
BEET  PULP." 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  fun  of  the  egg-laying  contest  is  on 
now.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
made  a  gallant  spurt  this  week,  laid  the 
largest  number  of  any  pen  in  the  contest 
and  passed  to  the  front ;  their  output  for 
the  week  ng  47.  They  displaced  his 
Leghorns*".. Uich  looked  like  sure  winners 
last  week.  Ilillview  Poultry  Farm’s  It. 

I.  Beds  also  put  on  a  spurt,  laid  41  eggs 
and  passed  up  to  second  place,  their  total 
of  1,981  being  only  seven  eggs  behind 
Barron’s  Wyandottes.  This  is  close  to 
being  a  “neck  and  neck”  race,  and  each 
egg  as  it  is  laid  by-  either  pen,  is  recorded 
with  intense  interest  by  every  one  at  the 
poultry  plant.  Barron’s  *  Leghorns  are 
now  in  third  place,  their  total  being 
L974.  Judge  Beasley’s  pen  is  fourth, 
though  his  total  of  1,947  is  the  same  as 
the  total  f  S^orrs  Experimental  pen  ;  the 
latter  not  competing  for  premiums. 
Windsweep  Farm’s  Leghorns  total  1.931 
and  N.  W.  Hendryx’s  Leghorns  1,901. 
This  makes  five  pens  of  Leghorns,  one  of 
It.  I.  Beds  and  two  of  White  Wyandottes 
that  have  laid  over  1.900  eggs;  The 
American  breeds  are  far  outlaying  the 
Leghorns  now,  but,  with  the  exceptions 
noted,  none  of  them  will  be  able  to  equal 
the  high  scores  of  leading  Leghorn  pens. 
An  American  Leghorn  hen  at  the  North 
American’s  contest  at  Newark,  Del.,  has 
a  record  of  303  eggs  up  to  last  week;  the 
total  for  the  pen  being  1,168;  five  birds 
in  the  pen.  The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  26  1.540 

Prank  L.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts .  12  1.447 

Francis  I,.  Lincoln.  Connecticut .  24  1-484 

Jules  J.  FMUicais.  New  York .  22  1.183 

Storrs  Agrl  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  11  1.141 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  22  1,819 

O.  A.  Foster,  California . . .  28  1,450 

White  Rocks. 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  24  1,364 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  16  1.44  < 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  18  1.671 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  21  1-348 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  11  1,373 

Buff  Rocks, 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  22  1,306 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  47  1.988 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .  24  1.913 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  20  1.529 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  42  l.<<3 

Mrs.  ,t.  B.  Beck,  Connecticut .  30  1.609 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  41  1.501 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  31  l.i56 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  22  1.1  <3 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  31  1,508 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  24  1,615 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  35  1,326 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  22  1,508 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  ,T.  C.  Dlngman.  New  York .  31  1-273 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm.  Vermont....  41  1-981 

Homer  P.  Doming.  Connecticut .  24  1.713 

Clias.  O.  Polhemus.  New  York .  39  1-848 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  25  1-475 

John  Backus.  Vermont  .  18  1-586 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  20  1.310 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  15  1.053 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  14  1.456 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  23  1.004 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Connecticut .  29  1.323 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  26  1.731 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  26  1.502 

Rural  New-Yorker, .  New  York  City..  30  1,474 

S.  G.  Me*-  an.  Connecticut .  23  1.330 

Springdale  Farm.  Connecticut .  19  1,032 

D.  E.  Warner.  Rhode  Island .  20  1.493 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  18  1,526 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  20  9S9 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  21  1.076 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  25  1,171 

American  Dominiques. 

IT.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  16  1,023 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut .  9  1.270 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  11  1,667 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  14  1.448 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut .  30  1.901 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania  14  1,798 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  6  1,452 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  9  1,180 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  10  1,273 

Clias.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  6  1,330 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  12  1.500 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  17  1,724 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  16  1,947 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff.  Connecticut  7  1,307 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut .  10  1.931 

James  IT.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  8  1,558 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  20  1.827 

Dictograp"  -  Farm.  New  York .  5  1.007 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  13  1,947 

Clias.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  14  1,409 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  16  1,974 

Edward  Cam.  England  .  15  1,618 

Geo.  M.  McMillan.  Missouri..: .  10  1,639 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  New  York .  4  1,411 

ITappieh  &  Danks.  New  York .  18  1,730 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  4  1,855 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  11  1,702 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  17  l,t>08 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  8  1,509 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  16  1,753 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  5  1,754 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  8  1,352 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  5  1,277 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  22  1,771 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York  .  1,430 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  F'arm.  Pa .  1  1,316 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock.  Connecticut..  4  1,292 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  5  1,179 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  11  1,630 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  6  1,493 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

Tlie  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  9  1,120 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm.  Michigan....  14  1,262 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  13  1,319 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  2  1,715 

Silver  Campines. 

TIncowa  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut..  20  1,567 

Lewis  E.  Priekett,  Connecticut .  27  1,515 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  6  1,020 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Douglioregan  Farm,  Maryland .  16  1,205 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock.  Florida .  3  569 

ObetT  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  24  1.200 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  24  1,342 


Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards.  Pa .  22  1,326 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  24  1,344 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


Ailing  Hens. 


Week  ending  Oct.  22,  1915. 


This  Summer  one  of  my  old  chickens 
died  of  sor  e  disease.  She  would  eat 
some  days' ‘tfnd  again  not  eat  for  a  day 
or  two,  stf  d  around  with  eyes  closed 
and  white  slime  flowing  out  of  her  nos¬ 
trils.  It  seemed  she  had  trouble  breath¬ 
ing.  Last  week  one  young  one  died  of 
the  same  disease  and  yesterday  I  killed 
three  for  the  same  reason.  Let  me  know 
what  to  do.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

Your  description  does  not  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  disease  from  which  your 
fowls  are  suffering  but  as  it  is  apparent¬ 
ly  contagious  you  should  promptly  re¬ 
move  any  ailing  birds  from  the  flock  and 
keep  them  by  themselves.  The  quarters 
of  the  well  fowls  should  he  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  and  whitewashed,  and  all 
utensils  used  by  them  should  be  disin¬ 
fected  by  washing  in  boiling  water.  The 
water  given  the  fowls  to  drink  may  be 
made  mildly  antiseptic  by  dissolving  as 
much  permanganate  of  potash  in  it  as 
the  fowls  will  accept,  perhaps  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  the  gallon.  Any  fowl  that 
continues  sick  would  better  be  killed  and 
deeply  buried,  rather  than  to  take  the 
risk  of  spreading  and  continuing  the  in¬ 
fection.  M.  B.  D. 


Woodchucks  and  Chickens. 

I  chanced  to  see  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
your  inquiry  as  to  whether  woodchucks 
eat  chickens.  We  had  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  line.  When  the  chickens 
were  about  two  months  old  they  began 
to  disappear  without  any  apparent  cause. 
One  day  my  aunt,  hearing  noise  among 
the  chickens,  ran  over  to  the  coops  and 
found  a  woodchuck  chasing  the  chickens. 
After  he  was  disposed  of  we  had  no 
further  trouble.  However,  this  is  our 
only  experience,  and  I  think  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  most  extraordinary.  a.  k.  b. 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

You  could  not  hang  a  woodchuck  or 
a  man  on  such  testimony,  although  prob¬ 
ably  both  woodchucks  and  men  have  been 
killed  on  even  poorer  evidence.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  it  seems  desirable  to  kill 
woodchucks  whenever  they  can  be  found, 
as  they  apparently  serve  no  good  purpose 
in  farming,  and  are  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  mischief  in  the  mowing  fields 
or  in  the  garden.  While  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  get  rid  of  them,  let’s  be  fair  even 
to  the  woodchuck,  and  not  convict  him 
of  killing  chickens  until  we  have  definite 
proof.  Personally  we  doubt  if  the  wood¬ 
chuck  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  kill 
poultry.  He  might  attack  it  if  it  got  in 
his  way,  and  we  are  still  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  information  about  it. 


Possible  Cholera. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 

1%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 


Oct.  . . . 

$1.85  $ 

;2.oo 

$2.15  $ 

12.30 

Nov.  .  .  . 

.  .  1.80 

1 .95 

2.3  0 

2.25 

2.40 

Dec.  .  .  . 

. .  1.80 

3.95 

2.30 

2.25 

2.40 

Jan.  .  .  . 

.  .  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.35 

2.30 

Feb.  . . . 

.  .  1 .65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.30 

2.25 

March  . . 

.  .  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTTER. 

Brices 

remain 

practically 

unchanged. 

with  a  fairly  firm  market  on  creamery 


and  the  better  grades 

of 

dairy. 

Low 

grades  of  all  kinds  are 

dull. 

Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb.. 

...  2814  <&29 

Extra,  92  score  . 

. :.  27i4@ 

28 

Good  to  Choice  . 

26 

Lower  Grades . 

23 

State  Dairy,  best . 

. 

...  27*4@ 

28 

Common  to  Good . 

25 

...  19  @ 

22 

Packing  Stock . 

...  17  @ 

21 

Process  . 

...  21  @ 

24 

Klgin.  111.,  butter  market  27  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  29  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  28L4- 
Chicago  creamery.  24027. 

Kansas  City,  24@27. 

CHEESE. 

Some  export  buying  has  developed  un¬ 
der  15  cents.  This  has  strengthened  the 
market  somewhat.  Pastures  in  the  up¬ 
state  producing  sections  are  still  report¬ 
ed  excellent  with  little  of  the  frost  dam¬ 
age  usually  noted  at  this  time. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials . 

@ 

15M 

Average  fancy  . 

.  14 

@ 

uh 

Under  grades . 

....  12 

@ 

13 

Daisies,  best . 

....  15 

@ 

15H 

Young  A merieas . 

1594 

Skims,  special . 

@ 

12 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  7 

@ 

9 

PRIMARY  MARKETS. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  13I4@14. 

utica  n.  y.,  rm@u. 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y.,  13J4@14  , 


Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  chick¬ 
ens?  Their  heads  turn  a  sickly  yellow; 
they  mope  around  with  eyes  closed  for  a 
day  or  tv'oj  then  every  morning  we  find 
one  or  more  dead  under  the  perches. 
Their  crops  are  generally  full  of  food 
when  we  find  them.  Some  droppings  are 
bright  green,  some  yellow  like  sulphur, 
and  all  very  watery.  They  have  free 
range  of  the  farm,  and  we  feed  them 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  skim-milk  and  occa¬ 
sionally  sour  milk  and  buttermilk.  They 
have  oyster  shells  scattered  around. 
Cleaning  their  house  we  found  small,  red 
lice  at  the  ends  of  the  perches,  so  we 
have  turned  the  chickens  out,  torn  out 
the  perches,  and  are  going  to  spray  with 
kerosene  and  crude  carbolic,  then  white 
wash.  Could  it  have  been  the  lice?  For 
a  week  we  have  given  them  copperas  in 
their  drinking  water.  Would  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  he  better?  Thinking  it 
might  be  from  lice,  we  caught  some  of 
the  mopey  ones  and  greased  them  under 
wings  and  below  the  vent  with  equal 
parts  of  blue  ointment  and  vaseline. 
Also  some  pullets  make  a  noise  like  a 
person  with  a  cold  trying  to  talk,  so  I 
gave  them  a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene. 
Was  that  right?  L.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  symptoms  that  you  mention,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  bright  yellow  and  green 
droppings,  are  indicative  of  fowl  cholera. 
This  is  a  very  serious  infectious  disease 
which  cannot  be  too  actively  combated. 
All  ailing  fowls  should  be  promptly  iso¬ 
lated  and  would  better  be  killed  and 
deeply  buried.  Quarters  and  utensils  oc¬ 
cupied  by  healthy  birds  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  the 
disinfection  repeated  at  intervals  until 
the  disease  is  wiped  out.  Old  litter 
should  be  burned  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  see  that  the  disease  is  not 
spread  to  other  flocks  by  contact  with 
sick  fowls,  their  attendants  or  utensils 
used  by  them.  There  is  no  treatment 
for  the  sick  ;  all  efforts  should  be  devoted 
to  isolation  and  disinfection.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  have  not  true  cholera  in 
your  flock,  but  if  diarrhoea  with  yellow 
and  green  droppings  and  frequent  deaths 
continue  you  cannot  be  too  thorough  in 
your  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  infection 
and  to  prevent  its  spread.  Your  spray 
for  the  red  mites  is  a  good  one  and  these 
may  easily  be  kept  in  check.  The  pullets 
probably  have  slight  colds,  common  'at 
this  season  of  the  year :  permanganate  of 
potash  in  their  drinking  water  is  the 
usually  recommended  remedy.  M.  B.  d. 


eggs 

The  best  grades  of  both  white  and 
brown  are  two  cents  higher,  new  laid  be¬ 
ing  very  scarce.  The  general  receipts  of 
gathered  stock  show  a  large  proportion 
of  ordinary  to  poor  quality  that  go  under 
25  cents,  or  lower  than  the  better  grades 


of  storage. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  50  @  52 

Medium  to  good .  35  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  best .  38  @  40 

Common  to  good .  24  @  34 

Storage,  best,  . >.. .  24  @  25 

Common .  19  @  22 

St.  Louis,  gathered.  19@21. 


Chicago.  23@24t4. 
Kansas  City.  2U@23. 
Indianapolis,  lnd.,  22@25. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Market  fairly  active  on  chickens,  but 
very  -dull  on  light  fowls. 


Chickens,  lb . 

® 

16*4 

Fowls  . 

@ 

16 

.  10 

(% 

11 

<§> 

19 

Geese . 

@ 

15 

Chicago.  ChickensJ3@14 
Kansas  City,  13@I5. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  warm  and  sticky  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  business.  Chickens  in 
excessive  supply  and  prices  are  cut  rath¬ 
er  than  let  a  possible  buyer  escape. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  21  @  22 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  22 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  ..  50  @  60 

Roasters  .  23  @  25 

Fowls .  14  <3  18 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  18 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  4  00 


WOOL. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
business  conditions.  Recent  sales  at  Bos¬ 
ton  have  run :  New  York  and  Michigan 
fine  unwashed  23  to  24 :  Delaine  26  to 
27 ;  half  blood  31  to  32 ;  three-eighths 
blood  3544  to  3614  ;  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  liaff  blood  combing  33;  three- 
eighths  blood  36  to  37. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Heavy  steers  selling  well,  other  beef 
stock  dull.  Calves,  sheep  and  lambs 
weak  and  lower. 


Native  Steers . 6  00  @  9  25 

Bulls .  4  75  @  5  75 

Cows  . . .  3  00  @  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  9  00  @12  00 

Culls .  6  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00  @  5  50 

Lambs  .  7  00  @875 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8  40 


(Continued  on  page  1315) 
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BALANCED 
RATIONS 
have  made  the 
hen  one  of  the 
best  money  pro-  . 
ducers  on  the  farm.  Y*jA 
Do  you  know  that  \C4\ 
flocks  on  many  farms 
are  paying  a  net  yearly  >&/  f 
profit  of 

$2  to  $3  a  Hen 

Not  only  on  poultry  farms  but  on  general 
farms — like  yours.  Scientific  feeding  does 
it.  Try  Red  Comb  Poultry  Feeds  and  see 
the  results.  Red  Comb  costs  less  than 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  materials  and 
mix  them  yourself.  Write  for  Free 
Book  “Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.” 
Postal  brings  it. 

Edwards  &  Loomis  Company 

344-C  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


Red  Comb 

iMlEAiNSl^EALTMi 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 


Ift.SWSS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Quails, 
Rabbits;  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  anil  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural, 
jst,  Department  lO,  Yardley,  lJa. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  bargains  in  yearling  hens  and  cockerels. 
A  fine  lot  of  young  stock  coming  on.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I. REDS 


Standard  bred,  high -record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 

For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGSi^UENTEETo 

Plymouth  Rock,  Rhode  Island  Red  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  by  HIRSCH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL.  Woodbine,  N.  J. 

DOSE  COMH  IJKOWN  LEGHORN  COCKER 
n  ELS.  Buy  now  1.  C.  Hawkins,  Sprakers.  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron  WhiteWyandotie  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

for  sale.  283-263-egg  stock,  imported  direct. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

U/HITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying. 
**  trap-nested  liens.  will  increase  egg  production. 
MID0LE6R00K  P0ULTRV  FARM.  Miss  Marion  1.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  V. 

■  1  ^  IX  O— I’ekin,  Itouen  and  Indian 
UU  vlYO  Iiunner  Ducks.  $2  and  $3  each. 
Aldhain  Poultry  Earm,R.34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Wliifp  Chinese  rippcA-90'®"^  strain;  unrelated 

YYnue  cninese  ueese  pail.St  ilt  $3  t)lis  „,0nth. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

Land  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  It. 2,  Athens,  Pa. 

CPECIAL  FAIL  SALE— Reduced  prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
v  Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas,  Guinea  pigs,  Hares  and 
Dogs.  Price  List  Free.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

300  APRIL  HATCHED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  75c.  per  pullet;  and  Till)  May  pullets  at  65c  par 
pullet;  also  100  S.  C.  W.  Orpington  Pullets  at  $1  per 
pullet;  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  at  $1.25. 
Our  stock  O.  K.  All  Right.  The  Lakewood  strain. 

THE  ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM.  John  H.  Warlcl  g  Son,  Rohrerslown.  Pa. 

PULLETS 

Barron’s  Leghorns.  248-260-egg  stock.  Imported 
direct.  4k;-inos.-oId  pullets,  $1.50;  6  hens  and  1 
cockerel,  $10.  Barron’s  Wyandottes;  0  hens  and  1 
cockerel.  $10.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

has  for  sale  March  and  April  hatched  pullets — 
large,  healthy,  handsome  birds  at  SSI. 50  EACH. 
ARTHUR  II.  PENNY,  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 

Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

THE  K.  U  re  A.  L,  NEW-YORKER 
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The  “Favorite  Hen”  Contest 


There  are  only  two  more  weeks  of  this 
year’s  egg-laying  contest.  This  week  we 
have  the  record  brought  up  to  the  night 
of  October  17,  and  the  figures  given  below 
'will  show  how  the  30  Favorite  liens 
stand.  The  Leghorns  have  nearly  gone 
out  of  business,  as  most  of  them  have 
started  to  molt,  and  only  a  few  eggs  are 
gathered  from  this  pen.  The  work  of  the 
Leghorns  has  been  a  surprise,  and  rather 


Armful  of  Chicken. 


a  disappointment  to  us,  as  we  expected 
that  this  pen  would  head  the  procession. 
Something  went  wrong,  however,  and  as 
we  see,  three  of  the  Leghorns  have  fallen 
below  the  total  of  100  eggs.  One  bird  m 
fact  has  laid  only  one  egg,  at  least  in 
the  trap-nest,  during  the  entire  year. 
There  are  always  some  eggs  laid  outside 
of  the  nest,  and  we  understand  that  some 
hens  do  not  like  to  get  into  the  nests  if 
they  can  help  it,  so  it  is  possible  that  this 


Rhode  Island  Rods  to  Oct.  17, 


Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss.  Virginia,  Pocahontas..  109 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  New  Jersey,  Polly .  ISO 

Mrs.  T.  Sell  wen  k,  Connecticut,  Rosie- Lou . .  123 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  Lady 

Pierce  . (13 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  New  York,  Rose...  1(55 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrick,  Massachusetts.  Betty  M.  173 
Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York.  Betty....  114 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  Connecticut.  Betty.  191 
Mrs.  E.  I’.  Andrews,  New  York,  Golden  Lass  Dead 
Mrs.  Cecil  Farnham,  Maine  .  100 

Leghorns — Records  to  Oct.  17. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Rand.  New  York,  Lucy .  Ill 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Happict,  New  York.  Lady 

Hopeful  .  142 

Mrs.  V.  I).  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann .  157 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie,  New  York.  Ity . 145 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Tod'd.  Virginia,  Patsy .  84 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York.  Peggy...  79 
Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud.  Pennsylvania,  Peggy..  1 

Mrs.  Josephine  Ilollenljach.  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  .  142 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty..  193 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Hilborn,  New  York.  Madain  Toot- 
sey  .  173 

Mixed  Breeds — Records  to  Oct.  17. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl.  Connecticut,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  .  125 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Conell,  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Dolly  . 50 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York.  'White  Wy¬ 
andotte.  Tilly  . !.  240 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters.  Michigan,  Barred  Rock, 

Bridgman  Girl  .  157 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Rothgeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Rock, 

Roxie  .  141 

Misses  Osier  and  Wilcox,  New  York,  Barred 

Rock.  Marguerita  . Dead 

Mrs.  Robert  II.  Wood1.  New  York,  White 

Rock,  Faith  .  95 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  Fabrizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 

Minorca,  Betina  .  173 

Mrs.  Emma  II.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Or¬ 
pington.  Louisine  .  189 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker,  Massachusetts.  Buff 
Orpington,  I.ady  Asliby  . Dead 


bird.  Foggy,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  really 
laid  more  eggs  than  she  is  credited  with. 
Beauty,  however,  the  White  Leghorn 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  record,  193  up  to  October  17. 
Madam  Tootsey  and  two  or  three  others 
have  also  done  reasonably  well. 

The  Red  hens  have  most  of  them  made 
a  very  fair  record.  You  will  notice  that 
Golden  Lass  is  dead,  after  laying  90  eggs. 
This  was  the  hen  that  made  the  highest 
score  of  any  Red  hen  at  the  contest. 


She  was  a  beautiful  bird,  but  as  we  see, 
not  a  heavy  layer.  It  is  a  very  close  race 
between  Polly,  the  New  Jersey  bird,  and 
Betty,  from  Connecticut.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  both  these  hens  are  still  in 
good  condition,  and  they  are  likely  to  run 
neck  and  neck  or  egg  and  egg  up  to  the 
end  of  the  contest.  Several  others  have 
made  a  very  good  showing,  including 
Betty  M.,  Pocahontas  and  Rose.  Poca¬ 
hontas  is  really  a  superior  bird,  but  she 
started  wrong,  and  did  not  lay  an  egg  for 
the  first  15  weeks.  Mrs.  Bliss  thinks  that 
she  made  the  mistake  of  sending  a  pullet 
that  had  already  begun  to  lay.  When  she 
got  to  college  this  bird  seemed  to  think 
she  was  there  for  studying  the  poultry 
business,  and  not  for  practical  work,  so 
she  stopped  laying  and  went  through  a 
course  of  thinking  for  nearly  four 
months  before  she  thought  it  worth  while 
really  to  start  in  at  egg  production.  So 
when  we  consider  that  Pocahontas,  since 
she  got  going,  has  laid  109  eggs  in  245 
days,  her  record  makes  a  far  better  ap¬ 
pearance.  Polly  began  laying  in  the 
third  week,  and  has  kept  her  work  up 
consistently  all  through.  Betty,  with  191 
eggs,  waited  five  weeks  before  she  began 
business,  so  that  since  she  has  started 
she  has  proved  a  consistent  layer. 

When  we  come  to  the  mixed  breeds  we 
find  a  wide  difference  of  performance. 
Two  of  these  have  died,  one  laying  54 
eggs,  and  the  other  56.  Tilly,  of  course, 
is  the  star  performer  in  this  pen.  Her 
record  of  240  eggs  in  315  days  is  a  fine 
one,  and  we  hope  that  she  will  add  at 
least  10  eggs  to  this  record  before  the 
year  closes.  She  now  stands  No.  2 
among  the  entire  thousand  bens  at  the 
contest.  As  soon  as  possible,  and  we 
hope  next  month,  we  shall  give  the  figures 
showing  what  these  hens  consumed  in  the 
way  of  food,  and  the  money  value  of  thou- 
eggs,  figured  from  month  to  month  at  the 
prices  obtained  for  eggs  in  Connecticut. 
This  will  give  us  a  chance  to  show  that 
those  hens  which  lay  during  the  late  Fall 
and  Winter  are  *the  most  profitable  in 
money  income,  since  their  eggs  then 
bring  the  highest  prices.  This  should  he 
the  true  test  of  a  contest  of  this  kind, 
for  a  hen  may  lay  a  large  number  of 
eggs  during  tin1  Summer  when  eggs  are 
cheap,  and  still  not  prove  as  useful  or 
profitable  as  another  hen  which  lays 
fewer  eggs,  but  distributes  a  larger  share 
of  them  through  the  period  when  eggs  are 
high. 

This  Favorite  Hen  Contest  has  been 
most  interesting,  and  we  find  that  our 
readers,  and  especially  the  women  read¬ 
ers,  have  been  following  it  with  great 
care.  Naturally  some  of  the  women 
whose  liens  have  not  done  so  well  have 
been  greatly  disappointed,  hut  we  feel 
sure  all  had  a  fair  chance.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  than  half  the  battle  to  be 
able  to  select  a  representative  hen.  Most 
of  these  women  could  make  a  better  se¬ 
lection  this  year.  We  shall  see  how  Mrs. 
Stevens  comes  out  with  a  full  pep  of  her 
pullets,  and  also  whether  the  new  Red 
pullets  to  be  entered  in  the  Hope  Farm 
pen  are  equal  to  their  aunts. 


Winter  Broilers;  Custom  Hatchers. 

1.  If,  as  my  inquiries  lead  me  to  think, 
poultrymen  are  not  selling  day-okl 
chicks  at  this  season,  who  supplies  the 
market  with  Winter  broilers,  for  which  I 
have  understood  the  demand  is  always 
steady?  2.  Failing  to  secure  day-old 
chicks  outside  and  having  no  incubator 
myself,  I  am  considering  a  proposition  to 
a  neighbor  who  has  an  incubator.  What 
would  it  be  fair  to  offer  if  I  supply  the 
hatching  eggs?  Would  five  cents  for 
every  live  chick  be  a  “square  deal”?  The 
fertility  of  the  eggs  would  be  high  as  two 
hen  hatchers  have  just  proven.  a.  m.  h. 

New  York. 

1.  Your  inquiry  as  to  the  source  of 
Winter  broilers  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mission  house  in  New  York  who  reply  as 
follows  :  “Shipments  of  live  broilers  and 
fresh-killed  dressed  broilers  continue  to 
arrive  in  New  York  markets  from  points 
in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  State  well  .on  into  De¬ 
cember.  evidently  from  late  hatchings.  -\ 
very  few  come  in  still  later  from  chicks 
hatched  indoors,  but  the  majority  of 
broilers  used  by  the  hotels,  etc.,  in  New 
York  City  through  the  Winter  are  chick¬ 
ens  that  have  been  placed  in  cold  storage 
when  they  were  plentiful  and  low-priced. 
Fresh  broilers  are  so  high  that  they  are 
out  of  reach  of  most  hotels,  even  though 


they  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  small 
lots  occasionally.” 

2.  Custom  hatching  is  usually  done  at 
a  stated  price  per  hundred  eggs.  The  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  operator  is  the  same 
whether  the  eggs  hatch  or  not,  and  he 
can  hardly  afford  to  take  his  chances 
with  their  fertility.  What  your  neighbor 
can  afford  to  hatch  your  c  'gs  for  is  a 
matter  that  he  will  have  to  termine  for 
himself,  taking  into  consideration  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  his  incubators  and  the  value  of 
liis  time,  as  well  as  his  expeuse  for  fuel. 
The  time  and  labor  spent  in  caring  for  a 
hundred  egg  machine  is  not  materially 
less  than  that  spent  with  one  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  egg  capacity.  I  have  paid  $3  per 
hundred  eggs  when  I  had  several  hun¬ 
dred  hatched  at  once.  m.  b.  d. 


Two-year-old  Layers. 

Having  Barred  P.  R.  hens  two  years 
old  next  Spring,  is  it  advisable  to  kill 
them  off  and  replace  them  by  late  hatched 
pullets,  this  season’s  hatch?  In  other 
words,  are  two-year-old  hens  good  lay¬ 
ers?  l.  b.  c. 

Illinois. 

Hens  should  be  profitable  layers  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  not  dispose  of 
fowls  a  year  and  a  half  old  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  replacing  them  with  pullets. 
Early-hatched  pullets  would  probably 
make  better  Winter  layers,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  them  will  exceed  that  of 
carrying  the  yearling  hens  through  the 
period  of  idleness  when  molting.  If  your 
yearling  hens  have  proved  good  layers 
during  their  first  season,  they  should  he 
profitable  for  at  least  one  year  longer. 

M.  B.  D. 


Apoplexy. 

This  morning  at  feeding  time  I  found 
a  Leghorn  hen  on  nest  that  seemed  stu¬ 
pid.  Her  eyes  were  bright,  but  the 
points  of  comb  were  dark  colored  and 
I  noticed  a  few  drops  of  water  come 
from  mouth  when  I  took  her  up.  I 
placed  her  back  on  nest  thinking  I  would 
watch  her  for  a  few  days  but  this  even¬ 
ing  found  her  on  nest  dead.  What  was 
the  trouble?  n.  n.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hens  that  have  been  apparently  en¬ 
tirely  healthy  are  sometimes  found  dead 
on  the  nest,  having  suffered  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  due  to  the  bursting  of  a  blood 
vessel  in  the  brain.  This  trouble  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  heavily  fed,  fat  hens 
and  deterioration  of  the  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels  precedes  their  giving  way 
under  the  strain  of  laying  or  of  some 
sudden  over  exertion.  The  symptoms  are 
few,  death  coming  quickly  or  following 
a  brief  period  of  stupidity  and  there  is 
no  cure  for  the  trouble  after  it  has  de¬ 
veloped.  M.  B.  D. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  hone.  Its  eprp-producl'  "  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

PAWN’S  lmodI[  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Freo  Book. 

F.w.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  ,  Milford,  IV. 


EWW333G SSS 


TRAP-NESTED 

S.  C. 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 

243  Egg  Rec  d  Hens 

Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets  at 
$3,  $5  and  $10.  Eggs  in  Season. 

Chester  County  Pity.  Farm, 
BOX  7  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  YV.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

1,000  choice  yearling  hens  at 75c  and  $1.00  each  during 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm 
range  all  their  lives.  Choice  breeding  pens  of  10 
hens  1  cock  for  $12.00.  My  book.  I’roflts  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular 
Free.  ED6AR  BRIGGS.  BOX  75,  PLEASANT  VfllLEY,  N.  Y. 

1,900  S.  C.  White  Leghon  Pullets 

range  raised :  in  fine  condition.  Selected  for  win¬ 
ter  layers.  Also  some  extra  good  cockerels. 

RflMflPO  POULTRY  AN0  FRUIT  FARM.  Sprinu  Valley.  N.  Y. 

3.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets^'^0^^''^:^ 

“FARMLE1GH,”  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

C  w  LEGHORN- >2  Tom  Barron, 
r  UI1CIO  Few  laying,  rearing  pullets,  my 
specialty.  To  introduce  my  stock  I  am  offering 
them  at  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  K.  INGOLDSBY,  llartwick  Sem'y,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

April  ami  May  hatched 
liaised  on  unlimited  range  in 
well  shaded  orchard.  Recommended  for  heavy  egg 
production.  GILEAD  EGG  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


XT 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Barron  and  Conn.  Agr.  College 
strains,  $1,  $1.50.  Free  range  stock  tesiod  for  White 
Diarrhea.  Also  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Iioek 
cockerels.  A.  IJ.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  A^Ttoek< 


torn  heavy  layers, 
k  oil  free  range.  May 
hatch  50c.  and  75c.  each.  Hudson  River  Farms,  Esopus,  N  Y. 


Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.  W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain. 
Pul  lets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  your  wants. 

“  CHASE  POULIRY  FARM,"  F.  M.  Oavis,  CINCINNAIUS,  N.  Y. 


Precocious  Laying. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  a  matter 
upon  which  my  son  and  I  disagree.  Last 
year  as  well  as  this  we  had  several  pul¬ 
lets  that  commenced  to  lay  before  they 
were  live  months  old.  This  year  we 
have  70  R.  I.  Reds  and  Partridge  Rocks 
running  in  an  orchard,  roosting  in  a 
brooder  house  7x12  feet,  nothing  but 
roosts  in  it.  They  are  well  developed, 
some  of  them  weighing  five  pounds  at 
four  months  old,  August  1.  For  two 
weeks  they  have  laid  from  two  to  six  eggs 
per  day,  but  pretty  small  ones.  ,  \Ye  shall 
put  them  in  a  laying  house  (but  shall 
not  confine  them  to  the  house  for  a 
time)  when  5)4  months  old.  I  insist 
that  we  should  log-band  these  early  lay¬ 
ers  and  use  them  for  breeders.  My  son 
calls  them  “freaks,”  and  thinks  they  lay 
too  young,  etc.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?  l. 

Maine. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege,  one  of  die  best  informed  poultry- 
men  in  the  United  States  says  that  as  a 
rule  these  earliest  layers  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  layers.  If  the  pullets 
weigh  five  pounds  apiece,  they  are  well 
enough  developed  to  lay  and  continue  lay¬ 
ing.  They  will  grow  some  yet,  but  not 
so  much  as  those  that  have  not  laid,  and 
right  here  is  the  reason  for  the  fact  that 
“the  smaller  birds  are  the  best  layers,”  a 
statement  which  we  often  see  or  hear. 
The  reason  is  that  the  pullet  begins  to 
lay  before  she  has  attained  full  growth, 
and  thereafter  does  not  grow  so  much 
as  those  that  begin  laying  later. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


“So  you  can  write  with  either  hand, 
Pat?”  asked  the  officer.  “Yis,  sorr,”  re¬ 
plied  Pat.  “When  I  was  a  bhoy  me  father 
(rest  his  soul!)  always  said  to  me:  ‘Pat, 
learn  to  cut  ye  finger  nails  wid  yer  left 
hand,  for  some  day  ye  might  lose  yer 
right !” — Youth’s  Companion. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  Drakes^,;^1^'^'® 

pington.  Reasonable.  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 
ironi  stock  imported  direct.  Record.  265-283.  $1  to 

$3.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Oxford,  N  J. 


PEKIN  DUCKS,  $1.50  EACH 

AUSTIN’S  S.C.  R.l.  REDS 

6  pullets  and  1  unrelated  cock  or  cockerel  for  $10. 
ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


HOPKINS  210  win  wherever  they’re  shown, 
EGG  STRAIN  young  and  old  stock  at  reasonable 
S.C.  REDS  prices.  E.  A.  Hopkins,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PITI  I  FTR — 50c.  to  60c.:  Orpingtons,  Rods,  Rocks, 
f  ULLLIO  Leghorns.  V.  K.  FREY,  YORK,  PA. 


Sn  u/UITC  I  CPUflQUO  ~0<)  early  April  hatched 
.  b.  wmit  LtbnlMNO  Pullets  for  sale,  $1.25  to 
$1  50 oriel:.  Selected  YEARLING  HENS  $70  per  100. 

GKO.  FROST,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

2<18-272-egg  strain.  Large,  healthy,  free-range  stock. 

Write  Patterson’s  Poultry  Karin,  Clayton,  N.  Y, 


Ra  rmn  F ocL-py-pIc  Lcghoii  tud  Y\  yan- 

Darron  ^.OCKereiS  proilI  selected 

Barron  trnpnested  hens,  mated  to  imported  Barron 
cockerels  with  pedigrees  from  248  to  272— $2  each. 

C.  YYT.  TUKNKR,  -  YVest  Hartford,  Conn. 


For  Sale  A  Large  Type  of  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  hens.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Wyckoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASK,  Gilboa,  New  York 


BARRON  COCKERELS 

from  stock  direct.  Leghorn  records,  284-260.  YVyan* 
dottes,  283-275.  Mr.  K,  Heasiey,  Holland.  Mich. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

of  2U0-ecg  pedigree.  Choice  birds.  $1.25.  to  close 
out  stocu.  PUL  LETS.  BARRON  FARM,  Connells  ville.  Pa. 


High-Class,  Utilify,  Free  Range,  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Yearlings,  (Barron's  Strain,)  75  cents  each;  $70  pec 

llundxed.  JAMES  H.  OWEN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  &°g.  .IfhSi 

hatched.  Raised  on  free  range.  Also  HENS 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Shelter  island.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-2,000  S.  C.W.  L.  PULLETS 

raised  on  free  range  and  in  perfect  condition,  at 
$1.50  each.  Also  500  S.  (J.  VV.  L.  breeding  liens  at 
$  I  each.  C.  YY'.  Sherwood,  2  Gramercy  Park  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

famous  Kielp  242-egg  strain ;  75  cents  each ;  200  S.  O. 
Rhode  Island  Red  yearling  hens,  Tompkins  strain.  95 
cents  each;  LOO  imported  improved  Silver  Campine 
yearling  hens,  Jacobus  strain,  $1.50  each :  good  cock¬ 
erels,  $2  each.  H  Bacon,  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm. Berwyn  Md 


Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain,  it's 
the  strain  thateonnts.  Hens, $1.50:  cocks.  $2;  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  mouths  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
®  D';U  n.  Book  in  g  orders  now.  Writo  your  wants 

HAMILTON  FAItM,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y' 

Purebred  White  Holland  Turkeys  uSamat sly' 

Purebred  Red  Bourbon 

NON-WANDERING  TURKEYS 

for  sale.  Mrs.  Edgar  Cunningham,  Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y 

s.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  heavy  layers.  Vigorous,  hen  hatched  and 
raised  oil  range.  $2,  E.  R.  JOHNSON,  Center  Bridge.  Pa. 

BRED-TO-LAY  REDS 

20  R.  O.  yearling  Hens,  $25. 

Mrs.  NELLIK  JONKS,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  wish  to  take  a  preparatory  course  for 
a  civil  service  examination  Do  you  re¬ 
commend  the  Franklin  Institute,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York?  s.  a. 

Ohio. 

This  institute  makes  a  charge  of  $12.50 
to  prepare  you  to  take  an  examination 
for  railway  mail  clerks,  carriers,  post 
office  clerks,  etc.  Some  time  ago  they 
were  using  the  photograph  of  the  New 
York  postmaster,  without  his  consent,  to 
promote  the  correspondence  courses.  The 
Civil  Service  Department  can  give  advice 
and  recommend  correct  text  books  that 
will  be  needed  to  prepare  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  position,  and  this  will  be  more 
valuable  than  information  from  this  or 
any  other  institute.  We  advise  getting 
your  information  in  a  less  costly  way, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  and  Civil 
Service  Department,  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  make  no  charge  for  their  help. 

Something  ought  to  happen  to  such  a 
concern  as  the  enclosed ;  for  gall  they 
surely  are  supreme,  causing  a  man  to 
waste  a  stamp  or  pay  for  a  book. 

Vermont.  c.  A.  c. 

The  above  refers  to  a  scheme  of  the 
Ha  mmond  Press,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  sell 
“The  Farmers’  Guide  Book.”  The  pub¬ 
lishers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  farmer  needs  a  guide,  and  so  for¬ 
ward  a  copy  without  leave  or  license, 
and  ask  for  a  remittance  of  $1.50  in 
payment.  If  the  farmer  pays  no  attention 
to  the  matter,  he  will,  no  doubt,  in  due 
time,  receive  threatening  letters  from  col¬ 
lection  agents,  etc.,  to  pay  up  or  be 
hauled  into  court.  We  hope  our  people 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  such  schemes.  You  are  under 
no  obligations  either  to  return  or  pay  for 
books  sent  you  in  this  way,  and  houses 
sending  out  books  or  other  goods  in  this 
■way  have  no  standing  in  court. 

In  reply  to  my  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Telegram,  soliciting  trade  in 
eggs,  I  received  an  order  from  F.  A. 
Iluneken,  G02  West  137th  Street,  New 
York.  I  promptly  sent  a  case  of  eggs 
by  express  prepaid,  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  single  word  or  reply  in  any  way. 
The  amount  is  $8.10.  I  sent  draft 
through  my  bank,  but  it  was  refused. 
Please  advise  me  whether  or  not  I  can 
possibly  realize  anything  on  this  account. 

Connecticut.  J.  G.  b. 

Letters,  personal  calls  and  other  de¬ 
mands  have  met  with  absolutely  no  re¬ 
sponse,  and  we  must  regard  this  claim  as 
worthless.  A  suit  would  merely  be  a 
waste  of  money  and  we  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Just  as  long  as  advantage  is 
taken  of  farmers  in  this  way,  just  so 
much  greater  are  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  getting  direct  trade  between 
producer  and  consumer.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  supply  his  table  at  a  farmer’s 
expense,  has  little  consideration  for  his 
credit  standing  and  reputation.  We  will 
now  add  Mr.  Huneken’s  name  to  the  list. 
The  list  now  reads : 

D.  L.  O’Connor,  C.  J.  O’Connor,  V.  G. 
Butler,  A.  Seckendorf,  J.  II.  Chapman, 
A.  E.  Roemer,  Chas.  Haller,  F.  A.  Ilune¬ 
ken. 

We  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bush, 
manager  of  the  Western  Sales  Agency, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  him  or  his  firm?  Is  this 
concern  responsible?  I  would  like  to  list 
my  farm  with  them  but  don't  know 
what  they  may  be.  CoulcI  they  come  in 
and  claim  commission  if  some  other  real 
estate  firm  sold  the  property?  J.  s. 

New  YTork. 

The  Western  Sales  Agency  require- 
$7.50  in  advance  for  listing  the  property 
with  them.  A  real  estate  agency  in 
Minneapolis  has  little  or  no  chance  for 
selling  Eastern  farms.  Our  experience 
lias  been  that  such  firms  make  little  or 
no  attempt  to  sell  farms,  but  merely 
pocket  the  advance  fees.  Their  contract 
seemingly  renounces  claim  for  commis¬ 
sion  if  property  is  sold  by  another 
agency,  and  claim  advance  fee  is  deducted 
fen  their  commission,  but  our  advice  is 
to  leave  all  real  estate  agents  asking 
money  in  advance  of  sale  on  any  pretext, 
severely  alone. 

The  proposition  of  the  Value  and  Ser¬ 
vice  League,  18  East  41st  Street,  New 
York,  is  that  they  will  undertake  to  buy 
goods  at  value  prices,  and  save  10  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent,  on  all  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  life.  Each  person  pays  $3  mak¬ 
ing  them  a  co-partner  without  risk  in 
the  business,  and  entitles  them  to  trade 


prices.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  pay  a  $3  membership  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  goods  from  any  con¬ 
cern.  The  representation  that  you  will 
save  money  by  doing  so  does  not  work 
out.  Y'ou  pay  the  value  of  the  goods  one 
way  or  another,  either  in  increased  prices 
or  inferior  goods.  An  organization  of 
this  kind  has  not  better  facilities  for 
supplying  goods  than  the  regular  houses 
in  the  trade.  Opportunities  to  lot  you 
“inside”  usually  terminate  in  leaving  you 
outside  at  the  last  analysis,  and  if  the 
large  profits  are  to  accrue,  we  have  yet 
to  meet  one  philanthropic  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  even  a  limited  number  of  outsiders. 

A  sharper  drove  his  Ford  runabout  in 
my  place  on  Friday  the  I5th  with  a  new 
one.  Here  it  is.  It’s  that  long  tin  fire 
extinguisher  loaded  with  dry  material 
such  as  powdered  sand  colored  with,  I 
should  say,  ochre  and  claiming  to  come 
from  the  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  lie  read  a  lot  of  letters  from  well 
known  firms  in  Providence  praising  the 
thing  of  course,  but  he  stubbed  his  toe 
here,  for  he  read  one  so  nicely  word  for 
word — a  testimonial  letter  which  a  well 
known  reputable  fire  extinguisher  manu¬ 
facturer  printed  in  his  advertising  a 
short  time  ago.  He  had  that  one  down 
fine  as  silk  and  was  in  a  terrible  hurry  to 
get  $2.50  each  or  $30  per  dozen  for  an 
article  selling  for  45  cents  at  most  big 
stores  in  New  York.  Needless  to  say  he 
left  here  in  a  very  unsettled  state  of 
mind.  Please  warn  all  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
to  watch  out  for  him.  They  that  do  not 
read  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  ought  to  and  save 
money  doing  so.  J.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

This  Rhode  Island  subscriber  has  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Anti-Fake  Club  in  his 
desire  and  efforts  to  warn  farmers  in 
other  communities  against  this  sort  of 
travelling  fakers. 

Statistics  received  from  authoritative 
sources  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  swindled  out  of 
more  than  $700,000,000  during  the  past 
year.  The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of 
this  vast  amount  of  money  is  due  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  public.  Most  of  it  comes 
from  people  of  small  means,  but  the  rich 
are  not  immune  either  from  the  bland¬ 
ishments  of  the  get-rich-quick  promoter. 
Their  only  stock  in  trade  is  the  ability 
to  tell  a  plausible  sTry,  either  through 
agents  or  on  paper,  of  riches  to  be  made 
through  investment  in  some  land,  mining 
schemes  or  other  reckless  ventures.  We 
believe  Tiie  It.  N.-lYs  readers  have  been 
warned  so  often  against  stock  peddling 
concerns  that  they  are  not  in  danger  of 
becoming  victims  of  the  gilded  bait;  but 
wre  want  to  urge  every  subscriber  to  join 
our  Anti-Fake  Club  and  constitute  him¬ 
self  or  herself  a  committee  of  one  to  head 
off  any  agent  of  get-rich  schemers  who 
may  come  to  their  neighborhood,  and 
warn  their  neighbors  against  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  such  concerns,  with  which  the 
mails  arp  flooded. 

W.  C.  Farwell,  portrait  agent,  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  ordered  from  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty  within  24  hours  by  Assistant  District 
Attorney  John  Dunn,  when  the  former 
was  accused  of  reproducing  a  likeness  of 
a  portrait  of  the  husband  of  a  Bellevue 
woman,  who  said  it  was  a  “hideous  trav¬ 
esty  on  his  handsomeness.”  The  com¬ 
plaint  resulted  in  several  unusual  admis¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  and  the 
uncovering  of  an  alleged  “lucky  days” 
bunco  game. 

F.  W.  Dauber,  a  Bellevue  policeman, 
arrested  Farwell  on  complaint  of  the 
woman,  and  he  took  his  prisoner  to  the 
district  attorney’s  office.  Farwell  ex¬ 
plained  the  method  of  operation,  which 
was  that  one  of  the  agents  would,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  summons  to  the  front  door  of 
a  home,  ask  the  woman  of  the  house  if 
this  was  not  her  lucky  day,  and  secure 
her  consent  to  draw  an  envelope  from 
several  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Each 
envelope  contained  the  lucky  number,  or 
one  which  permitted  the  woman  to  secure 
an  enlargement  of  a  friend  or  relative’s 
photograph  valued  at  $15,  for  only  $1.98. 

Farwell  said  that  he  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Empire  Art  Institute.  Por¬ 
trait  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  1\,  and  that 
he  had  several  agents  working  for  him. 
Mr.  Dunn  instructed  him  to  return  the 
photographs  he  had  received  from  25 
women  of  Bellevue,  and  leave  in  24 
hours.  When  told  that  the  order  only 
applied  to  the  county,  Farwell  intimated 
that  he  would  next  try  Butler  County 
or  Philadelphia. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

This  bunco  game  has  also  been  worked 
by  some  of  the  Chicago  portrait  houses, 
and  was  exposed  in  this  column  nearly  a 
year  ago.  The  Empire  Art  Institute  of 
Syracuse  seems  to  be  guilty  of  stealing 
the  fake  scheme  from  the  Chicago  house. 
The  item  is  of  special  interest  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  district  attorneys  of  other  com¬ 
munities  where  these  agents  are  oper¬ 
ating. 


Trouble  With  Fowls. 

I  am  having  serious  trouble  wfith  my 
poultry.  Some  are  losing  the  use  of 
their  legs,  and  others  going  blind.  The 
largest  of  them  -weigh  or  should  weigh 
four  pounds  and  more,  but  of  course  lose 
weight,  being  unable  to  see  or  get  their 
feed.  They  do  not  seem  sick,  but  rather 
nervous.  Will  you  advise  me?  M.  J.  T. 

Connecticut. 

Without  knowledge  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  this  trouble  has  oc¬ 
curred,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  diag¬ 
nosis.  The  symptoms  of  leg  weakness, 
probably  evidenced  by  a  staggering  gait, 
blindness  and  “nervousness,”  point  to  the 
possibility  of  some  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  very  possibly  caused  by 
poisoning  from  spoiled  food.  With  this 
in  mind,  a  search  should  be  made  for  de¬ 
caying  animal  or  vegetable  food  to  which 
the  fowls  may  have  gained  access,  and 
the  meat  scrap  and  other  food  fed  the 
fowls  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  to 
see  that  none  of  it  has  become  musty  or 
otherwise  spoiled.  The  affected  fowls 
may  be  given  a  physic,  administering  a 
teaspoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil  to  each 
individually,  or  mixing  a  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  Epsom  salts  for  each  bird  in  what 
moist  mash  they  will.  eat.  Those  that 
■will  not  eat  may  have  the  castor  oil 
given  them  through  a  soft  rubber  cathe¬ 
ter.  carefully  passed  down  to  the  crop. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  fowls  are  in¬ 
fested  with  intestinal  worms  and  one 
should  be  opened  and  the  entire  digestive 
tract  examined  for  these.  If  they  are 
found  in  excessive  numbers,  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  given 
each  fowl  through  a  catheter  as  described 
above.  m.  b.  d. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Laying  House  in  Loft ;  Portable  Colony 
House. 

1.  We  have  a  loft  over  one  of  our  farm 
buildings,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it 
could  be  fitted  up  for  a  colony  of  pullets. 
The  roof  faces  east  and  west,  and  the 
gables  north  and  south.  All  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  well  built  and  weather-boarded, 
and  part  of  it  is  plastered.  Could  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  for  Winter  layers  be 
arranged  by  having  windows  put  in  the 
roof  and  the  shingle  roof  covered  with 
tar  paper  roofing?  2.  Will  you  also  give 
plans  for  a  portable  colony  house  on 
runners  for  about  25  pullets?  E.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  loft  of 
such  a  building  as  you  describe  could  not 
be  made  into  a  suitable  place  for  pullets 
during  the  Winter.  With  windows  and 
openings  for  ventilation  on  the  south 
side,  light  and  air  might  be  provided  for 
and  the  comfort  of  the  fowls  assured. 
With  a  good  shingle  roof  I  doubt  if  any¬ 
thing  would  be  gained  by  covering  the 
roof  with  tarred  paper.  Light  and  ven¬ 
tilation  would  be  the  chief  necessities  and 
these  may  be  secured  by  windows  and 
window  openings  guarded  by  poultry  net¬ 
ting. 

2.  A  portable  colony  house  8  by 

10  feet  in  size  would  house  25  pullets. 
Two  12-inch  planks  of  hardwood,  10  feet 
long  would  make  the  runners.  These 
should  be  chamfered  on  the  lower  corners 
and  eight-foot  floor  joists  of  2x4-ineli 
scantlings  should  be  framed  into  them. 
Over  these  floor  joists  a  matched  floor 
should  be  laid  and  upon  this  the  walls 
and  roof  erected.  A  single  thickness  of 
matched  pine  flooring,  placed  vertically, 
will  make  tight,  warm  walls,  and  the 
roof  may  be  of  the  ordinary  shed  type 
covered  with  prepared  roofing.  Two 
large  windows  and  a  door  in  one  side 
complete  the  building.  The  side  in  which 
the  door  and  windows  is  placed  should 
be  seven  feet  in  height,  the  rear  four  feet. 
A  team  hitched  to  the  plank  runners 
could  draw  this  building  to  any  place  de¬ 
sired,  and  it  should  face  the  east  or 
southeast.  M.  B.  D. 


THU  BARN 
MAKES 
MONEY 


AMV  barn  will  make  money  for  its 
*  owner  if  it  is  properly  ventilated. 

The  right  kind  of  ventilators 
keep  your  barn  sweet  and  clean — 
make  healthy  cattle-- make  every 
animal  yield  a  better  profit — cure 
hay  quickly  and  prevent  spontane¬ 
ous  combustion.  Use 

"GLOBE” 

VENTILATORS 

Successful  Dairymen  such  as  “Bor¬ 
den,”  "Carnation”  and,  hundreds  of 
others  use  “Globes,”  Why  ? 

Our  booklet  tells  why  they  are  the  best 
ventilators  from  every  standpoint  and 
how  they  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
tiie  first  year.  It  costs  but  a  few  dollars 
and  it  is  easy  to  equip  your  barn. 
Send  for  FREE  booklet  ‘'Better  Barns”. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO., 
Dept.  A,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


c  —if  you  store  it  ir.  a  MAR* 
SHALL  IKON  CRIB.  .Absolutely 


guaranteed  to  keep  out  rata,  mice,  birds,  and  petty 
thievoa.  Made  of  heavy  Range ,  perforated  Galvanized  Iron. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs— last  a  lifetime. 


Ttyirstiato&forii  Cribs 


come  m  sections  —  easy  to  put  up. 
cure  corn  better  than  wood— keep  it 
drier  —  free  from  mould— don’t  lose 
germination.  Saves  every  kernel. 

Fire  and  Weather -Prool 

won’t  burn, rust.rotor  decay.  Easy  to 
fill  from  wagon  or  with  elevator. 
Surprisingly  low  in  cost.  Freight 
paid.  Round  or  Shed  stylos  in  many 
sizes— $47.50and  up.  Catalog  FREE. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 
Box  1 20_ Wooster,  Ohio 


Prompt  Shipment  Guaranteed. 


GET  MORE  MONEY  FR0M 

YOUR 
WORK 


Get  more  milk  and  more  nags,  make 
the  pigs  grow  faster— save  tune,  work 
and  feed  in  1 00  ways  with  a 

“Farmer’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  every  few 
weeks.  30  davs  free  trial  proves  it. 
Salisfaction  guaranteed.  Burns  any 
fuel.  25  to  100-gal.  capacity,  Four 
sizes  between.  Our  free  literature 
will  tell  you  how  to  save  money 
every  day  in  the  year. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

G2-76  Owogo  St.,  Uortliiiid,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay![ 

Buys  the  New  Butter¬ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1  -2  shown 

30  Days’ FreeTrial  gnJS&aST 

it  nivcs  in  cream.  Foetal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory ”  offer, 
i.uy  lrorn  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  10 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


W>  DREW  CARRIER 


if" 

r*U;U;'-vr£\« 

^ . ^ip 

Besides  itmakes  easy  work  of  the  drudgery  of  farm 
labor.  The  operator  works  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn  at  all 
times.  He  simply  loads  the  manure  and  gives  the  car  a  push. 
It  runs  to  the  place  desired,  dumps  automatically.  It  is  swung 
into  position  with  the  hand  or  fork,  and  is  again  ready  to  fill 
Note  how  the  three  operations  are  shown  above. 

The  carrier  method  insures  cleanliness  and  ban¬ 
ishes  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  by  removing  manure 
away  from  the  barns.  It  saves  the  liquid  manure, 
the  most  valuable  part.  In  wages  of  help  alone,  the 
Drew  Carrier  saves  its  entire  cost  in  a  few  months. 

Oskaloosa.Kans.,  3-23-08 
Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  system  and  regret  that  I 
did  not  install  it  earlier  in  the 
winter.  I  can  save  one  day 
every  week  over  the  old  wheel 
barrow  system.  “ 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Prop.  E.  Side  Dairy  Farm. 

And  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  No  machinery  to  wear 
out.  There  is  no  trestle  vrork  or  supports  to  en¬ 
cumber  your  barn  yard  and  get  out  of  repair. 

The  Swivel  Trolley  is  a  feature  original  with  the 
Drew.  With  this  improvement,  the  car  can  be 


^TT  There  b  no  Drew  Carrier  excepting 
the  one  made  by  the  Drew  Elevated 
Carrier  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis.  There  are 
others  that  are  made  to  LOOK  like  the 
Drew,  but  they  are  not  the  Drew,  in  fact 
nor  in  quality.  Ask  ns  about  Drew  carriers. 


turned  end  for  end  without  lifting  from  the  track, 
and  the  difficulty  of  turning  corners  is  overcome. 

Besides  handling  the  manure,  the  Drew  carrier 
can  be  used  to  transport  hay,  ensilage,  grain, 
milk  cans,  barrels,  earth  or  anything  you  wish  to 
carry  to  and  from  the  barns. 

We  want  to  send  you  our 
new  booklet  on  Drew  carriers 
and  other  Drew  time-  labor- 
money-saving  implements. 

Write  for  the  book  today — 
just  a  postal  card — and  it  will 
be  sent  FREE. 

Address  ail  correspondence 
to  the  home  office,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO. 

146  Monroe  Street,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 


Now  York  Kep.,  Mr.  F.  C.  PATCH F, .V 


227  Garden  Street 


Koine,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Oct.  .22,  1915. 

( Continued  from  page  1312) 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . .  8  00  @  S  25  1 

Medium  .  690  @  625 

Pea  . .  6  25  ®  6  35 

Red  Kidney . 7  10  @  7  15 

Lima,  California .  5  40  @  5  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Some  very  fine  barrelled  Baldwin, 
King  and  Greening  apples  have  been  sold 
this  week,  mainly  under  $3.75.  Occa¬ 
sional  lots  of  McIntosh,  Wealthy  and 
Jonathan  have  brought  $4  or  above. 
Common  fruit  brings  $1  to  $2,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any'  better  net  price 
will  be  had  by  holding.  Storing  infer¬ 
ior  apples  is  a  risky  job,  as  they  never 
improve,  and  always  compote  with  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  when  taken  out.  Eastern  pears 
average  poor  in  quality  or  overripe,  so 
that  there  have  been  some  very  low 
prices.  Good  Seckel  have  sold  up  to  $7 
and  Bose  $5.  Peaches  getting  scarce, 
and  prices  higher  for  sound.  Grapes  in 
very  heavy  supply  and  poor. 


Apples— Ben  Davisbbi,.. 
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Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 
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Chicago.  Apples,  bbl..  2  00@3  25. 

St.  Louis,  1  50@3  UO 
Pittsburg,  2  OU'iif  50. 

Cincinnati,  2  U0@3  5U. 

Buffalo.  2  U0@ 3  50. 

Boston,  2  00@5  00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  much  weaker  and  prices 
about  25  cents  per  barrel  lower.  Buyers 
are  afraid  of  rot  and  do  not  stock  up  as 
they  might  otherwise.  Onions  continue 
in  large  supply,  with  a  surplus  of  poor 
grades.  Cabbage  very  low.  Cauliflower 
selling  well  when  sound,  but  much  is 
spotted  or  rotten.  String  beans  continue 
in  heavy  supply  from  Virginia. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  40  @  2  50 

Jersey  . 1  75  @  2  25 

Maine .  2  40  @  2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  50  @  75 

Southern,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  4  @  12 

Carrots,  bbl . .  75  @100 

Cucumbers,  bu . .  50  @  1  25 

Cabbage,  ton .  2  50  ®  9  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  15  ®  40 

3-doz.  crate .  25  @  1  00 

Onions,  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Jersey,  white,  bu .  ..  75  @2  00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1  50  ®  2  25 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  2  75 

Peas,  bu .  100  ®  S  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  25  ®  1  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . .  ....  40  ®  125 

Celery,  doz .  . .  25  ®  40 

Okra,  %  bu . 1  00  ®  1  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl........ . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  25  @2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  50  ®  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bbl .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  bu.  box .  30  ®  90 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl.,  1  E0@1  80. 

Cincinnati,  1  60@2  25. 

Pittsburg,  2  U0@2  40. 

Denver,  1  00@1  10. 

Indianapolis,  2  U0@2  25. 

NUTS. 

Receipts  of  Chestnuts  are  not  large 
but  the  sticky  weather  is  against  this 
trade,  and  prices  vary  widely  from  day 
to  day.  Hickory  nuts  in  large  supply 
and  lower,  mainly  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds. 


Chestnuts,  large,  cultivated,  bu .  2  50  @3  00 

Wild .  1  60  @  4  50 

Hickory  Nuts,  bu .  1  25  @  1  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


The  hay  situation  is  somewhat  im¬ 
proved,  as  the  surplus  of  low  grades  is 
being  worked  down.  No.  1,  of  both 
clover  mixed  and  Timothy,  is  meeting  a 
good  trade,  in  some  cases  at  higher  prices 
than  last  reported. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @24  50 

No.  2 . 20  50  @2150 

No.  3  . 17  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @20  00 

No  grade  .  7  00  @13  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @14  00 


MILLFEED. 


Bran,  car  lots . 23  00 

Middlings . 24  00 

Red  Dog  . 32  00 

Cornmeal . 30  00 


@24  00 
@28  00 
@33  00 
@31  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  is  five  cents  lower.  Large  re¬ 
ceipts  at  primary  points  have  weakened 
the  market.  In  a  single  da£  recently 
three  of  the  large  northern  interior  mar¬ 
kets  received  nearly  4,000  cars  of  wheat, 
or  10,000  cars  in  three  days.  Corn  re¬ 
mains  without  much  change.  Some  frost 
damage  to  the  crop  is  reported,  but  not 
extensive. 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  114  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . .  75  @  77  1 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 5  6U  @  5  90 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  40  @  42 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  07  @  1  U 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  55  @  60 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  34  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  28  @  32 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  is  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  3  @  6 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  5  @  7 

Apples,  doz .  20  @  40 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  0 

Muskmelons.  each .  5  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck  .  40  @  50 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  20,  1015 : 


Butter,  lbs .  3,296,040 

Eggs,  doz . 1.184,120 

Cotton,  bales .  49  905 

Apples,  bbls . : .  1061570 

Potatoes,  bbls . , .  63,647 

Onions,  lbs .  4,909,300 

Oats,  bush .  769.8U0 

Rye,  bush .  127,259 

Wheat,  bush .  4,859,300 

Uay.  tons .  5.676 

Straw,  tons .  330 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  report  for  October  puts  the  yield 
of  wheat  tit  1,002,029,000  bushels ;  corn, 
3,026,159,000;  oats,  1,577,478,000;  bar¬ 
ley,  236,682,000;  rye,  44,179,000;  buck¬ 
wheat,  16,738,000 ;  white  potatoes,  368,- 
151,000 ;  sweet  potatoes,  64,800,000 ; 
cotton,  10,950.000  bales ;  tobacco,  1,098,- 
804,000  pounds;  apples,  71,632,000  bar¬ 
rels;  hay,.  80,983,000  tons.  The  wheat 
and  oat  yields  this  year  are  the  largest 
on  record.  The  potato  crop  was  cut 
heavily  (about  40,000.000  bushels)  from 
previous  estimates,  owing  to  blight,  and 
apples  are  at  least  13,000,000  barrels  un¬ 
der  last  year. 


The  main  market  about  here  is  a  good- 
sized  village.  Prices  of  nearly  all  farm 
produce  have  been  low  all  the  Summer, 


but  butter,  eggs  and  milk  are  improving.  I 
Eggs,  mixed,  29  and  30  cents  ;  butter,  32  | 
and  34  cents;  milk.  September,  $1.27  per 
cwt.  Potatoes  range  from  50  to  70  cents 
per  bushel,  hurt  by  blight  and  rot.  Cheese 
sells  from  factory  at  13%  to  14c.  Cattle 
are  selling  low,  $40  to  $70.  Almost  no 
market  for  small  pigs  because  of  low 
prices  of  pork  and  high  price  of  grain. 
Pork,  farm  dressed,  sells  in  the  market 
at  $9  to  $9.50  per  cwt.  and  has  been  a 
drug  on  the  market  all  Summer  at  that 
price,  although  if  you  waited  a  short  time 
you  must  pay  the  butcher  16  to  22  cents 
for  cuts  from  the  same  porker  which  you 
brought  in  a  few  hours  previous.  Beef 
the  same  prices.  These  prices  are  for 
best _quality  pork  and  beef.  Apples  sell 
at  75c.  to  $1.25  for  best  quality,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  variety.  Cabbages  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  selling  at  three  to  five  cents  each. 

Mannsville,  N.  Y.  c.  M.  c. 


WANTED— One  man  in  each  locality  to  sell  Excelsior 
11  gasoline  engines  and  farm  machinery.  Money¬ 
making  opportunity  for  live  wire.  No  risk  and  no 
experience  necessary.  Get  particulars  at  once. 

Consolidated  Gasoline  Ennine  Co.,  202  FultonSt  .NewYorkCity 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

CABBAGE  STRAW 

All  Produce  Guaranteed.  Everything  Inspect¬ 
ed.  Prices  and  Grades  Sent  on  Application. 

Patrons’  Co-OperativeAssociation  of  Cayuga  Connty.lnc. 
22  North  St.,  Auburn,  N.  V. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

WE  are  not  dealers,  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
is  a  farmer  and  producer  of  buy  and  we  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Every  bale  is  carefully  inspected,  k railed 
and  guaranteed,  and  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hay  and  Straw 

Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  otfered  for  sale.  Wo 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Ass’n,  Inc. 

No.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
n»t  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE — Rosenthal  Corn  Husker  in  first- 
class  condition;  price  $60.  G.  E.  SMITH, 
Castile,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


FOR  SAI.E — A  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine,  all  in  good  shape,  with  magneto.  Price 
$150.  If  interested  write  for  particulars.  J.  B. 
BROWN,  Watermill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE— Best  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  for  apples,  barrel  for  barrel,  or  sell 
lowest  wholesale  price;  shell  oysters  fresh  from 
tlie  beds,  also  shucked  solid  meats  by  the  gal¬ 
lon;  parcel  post  or  express ;  get  lowest  prices 
and  particulars.  WM.  LORD,  East  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  Md. 


HURP.ARD  SQUASH,  about  125  lbs.  packed  in 
now  apple  barrel.  $1.25.  Pop  corn  that  pops, 
large  and  tender.  $1  per  bushel  (on  ear).  GEO. 
L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  second-hand1  tractor  and  outfit. 
BOX  75,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 


DON'T  BUY — Lease  wifu  privilege;  big  money 
in  early  potatoes.  Write  W.  S.  HAVEN'S, 
Daytona,  Florida. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Fancy  brights,  $1.75  per  box, 
quarter  box,  75  cents;  Golden  Rudsets,  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  boxes,  50  cents,  F.  O.  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  within 
tlie  fifth  parcel  post  zone,  Brights  $1.45,  Golden 
Russets,  $1.25.  Russets  are  tlie  same  in  all 
respects,  except  in  outside  appearance.  GEO. 
B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  a  large 
poultry  farm,  years  of  experience,  best  of 
training  from  New  York  state  College,  best  of 
reference,  single,  good'  habits.  BOX  272,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  market  poul- 
tryman  on  established  plant  or  build  plant  on 
salary;  former  employers  my  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  POULTUYMAN,  Box  249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  to  work  farm  150  acres  on 
shares,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  Must  be  sober, 
honest,  industrious;  references  necessary.  Land 
and  buildings  in  excellent  condition;  April  first. 
Address  OWNER,  Box  274,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  Englishman,  one  child,  witii  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  in  England  and  this  country; 
good  references.  HY  APPLEBY’,  Chester,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  would  like  position  on  farm  or  private 
place.  SAMUEL  DICKENS,  Merid'eu  Conn; 
General  Delivery. 


WANTED — -Position  ns  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  foreman  on  general  farm.  New 
York  or  New  Jersey,  life  experience,  small 
grown-up  family;  first-class  reference.  BOX  282, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm,  five 
years’  experience.  LOUIS  FATSCHER,  317 
Central  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTUYMAN— Single,  wants 
position,  private  place;  understands  all 
branches;  references  in  answer;  state  wages. 
BOX  252,  care  U.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  of  gen¬ 
tleman’s  farm  by  experienced  and  reliable 
farmer,  American,  or  would  work  farm  on 
shares,  if  convenient  to  good  markets.  BOX 
116,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm.  IIARUY 
VOGT,  127  South  St..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  change,  efficient  in 
breeding  all  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.;  crop  ro¬ 
tation,  reclamation  of  land,  tile  drainage,  using 
modern  machinery,  cost,  accounting  and  hand¬ 
ling  men  to  good  advantage,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  business  manager,  capable  of  handling 
large  estates.  American,  married,  no  children, 
best  of  references.  Address  BOX  281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm.  FRANK 
McCORMACK,  89  Hancock  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


COMPETENT  MAN,  age  38,  small  family,  wants 
responsible  position;  bad  years  of  experience 
in  general  farm  work,  orcharding,  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  dynamiting  and  wood  work,  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Address  BOX  280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  , 


WANTED — Boy  about  10  years,  good  home;  can 
learn  poultry  business  thoroughly.  ROSS 
POULTRY  FARM,  It.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  experienced  widow,  between 
30-40;  good  character,  steady  habits,  small 
family:  good  home  and'  wages  to  right  party. 
MORRIS  II.  MOSER,  Boyertown.  Pa. 


WANTED — A  man  to  look  after  a  head'  of 
about  35  registered  Holstein  cattle.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced.  Moderate  salary.  Give 
references  and  salary  expected.  BOX  283,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


A  THOROUGHLY  competent  Farm  Manager 
disengaged  after  Nov.  1st,  desires  to  connect 
with  party  in  need  of  a  first-class  manager  witii 
years  of  experience,  thorough  knowledge  of 
d'ralnage,  an  expert,  thoroughbred  stock  raiser. 
A.  R.  ().  work  certified  milk  production;  have 
tlie  executive  ability  to  handle  any  size  propo¬ 
sition.  Address  BOX  255,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  of  Farm  Superintendent  by 
middle-aged  American,  experienced  In  ail 
branches  of  farming;  live  stock  or  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  preferred;  references  given  and  asked.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  2S4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — College  man  who  wants  practical 
farm  training.  MERRITT  M.  CLARK,  Brook¬ 
field’  Center,  Conn. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  position  as  manager 
of  small  fruit  farm,  experienced;  Storrs  grad¬ 
uate;  excellent  references.  BOX  50,  Storrs, 
Conn. 


SACRIFICE — 138  acres,  vicinity  Duke’s  $10,- 
000,000  estate;  highly  cultivated,  grand  build¬ 
ings,  orchards,  implements;  Manhattan  com¬ 
muting.  DAHLGUEN,  212  Broadway,  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

i — — - - 

FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,  good  location,  good 
buildings.  II.  WELLS,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


FINE  POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 8  acres  on 
macadam  road.  V-i  mile  from  city  of  Norwich, 
8-room  cottage  painted  green,  red  roof,  fine  con¬ 
dition.  New  beating  plant.  Barn  and  other 
outbuildings.  Some  fruit.  Just  right  size  and 
location  for  poultry  and'  fruit.  $3,000:  one-third 
down;  balance  at  5%.  C.  L.  STONE,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  large  equipped  poultry 
farm.  MARTIN  MOLLER,  Maplewood  Farm, 
West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — 50-acre  farm  Northern  New 
York.  CLIFFORD  CARPENTER,  Mannsville, 
N.  Y. 


W  A  NT  ED — Productive  60- 100-acre  farm  .with  water, 
near  railroad;  lower  New  York,  Maryland  or 
Virginia.  State  full  particulars,  price,  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Buyer,  GEO.  H.  S.,  405  Fourth  Street,  Brook 
lyn.  N.  Y.  • 


ATTRACTIVE  poultry  and  fruit  farm  for  sale, 
bargain  If  sold  at  once;  investigate:  fully 
equipped;  Southern  Jersey.  Address  BOX  285, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CALIFORNIA — 40  acres  of  choice  land  for  sale 
at  Corning  (Maywood  Colonies).  Price, 
$2,200.  HARRY  H.  MOORE,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


SALE* OR  TRADE  50  acres,  near  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  apples 
and  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 
plant.  T.  W.  AYRES  (owner).  Fort  Payne, 
Ala. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located';  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-nere  farm,  corner  property, 
lake,  10,000  load  muck,  fruit,  good  buildings, 
reasonable.  BOX  24,  Y aphank,  Long  Island. 


IN  CITY  OF  30,000.  Gentleman’s  estate,  house, 
barn,  lodge,  2  poultry  bouses,  117.000  feet 
land;  best  residential  street;  electrics  pass, 
city’s  center  1  mile.  Finest  collection  ever¬ 
greens,  deciduous  trees,  blooming  shrubs  in 
State.  100  varieties  lilacs,  ditto  paeonies;  con¬ 
venient  Colonial  styled  home.  Wife's  decease 
reason  for  sale.  C.  W.  HOITT,  Nashua,  N.  II. 


FARM  WANTED — American  middle-aged,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  wants  to  rent  small  farm 
near  markets  or  arrange  for  poultry-raising  ou 
first-class  general  farm.  BOX  286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm  near  trolley  and  state 
road,  between  Allentown  anil  Philadelphia, 
1%  miles  from  Quakertown.  FREI)  PATTER¬ 
SON,  Quakertown,  R.  D.  2,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  rich  clay  loam,  lying  on 
an  eastern  slope  at  $25  an  acre;  $1,000  cash; 
level,  running  water;  fine  buildings  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  R.  H.  SMITH,  K.  4,  Bain- 
brldge,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Sale— 25  II.  P. 

I.  II.  C.  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough.  Sharpies 
Milking  machine,  4  units,  Davis  (i  bottle  filler 
(new),  Star  litter  and  feed  carriers,  400  feet 
track,  S  II.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine  on  trucks. 
C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  46-acre  poultry  and 
fruit  farm  near  station;  write  for  terms  and 
description.  BOX  61,,  Frankford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice,  nice  33-acre  truck, 
grain  and!  poultry  farm.  D.  W.  STAUFFER, 
Laurel,  Del. 


Learn  Auto  Business 


BE  a  chauffeur,  an  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
garage  for  yourself.  We  give  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  in  shop  and  on  road.  We  buy  and  rebuild 
modern  cars,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  of  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination. 

Write  or  calljand  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Learn  By 

Practise 


“A  Rubber  Chain  Tread  built  on  a  Powerful  Modern  Tire” 

•  •  f  '  * 


“Those  Big-Mileage  Tires” 

— that’s  what  automobile  owners  who  use  them  now  call 

our  popular-priced  “Chain  Tread ”  Tires 

You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word  at  all  for  the  “big-mileage”  records  of 
these  sensational,  wear-resisting  “Chain  Tread”  Anti-skid  Tires. 

Simply  keep  one  of  our  Tire  Record  Blanks,  and  let  this  Tire  Record  prove 
our  claims  for  you  in  black  and  white. 


“/-'ll  •  ht1  i»  nr** 

Chain  Iread  I  ires 


Safety  experts  acknowledge  our  rubber  chain  tread,  built  on  this  powerful 
modern  tire,  to  be  an  absolutely  marvelous  anti-skid  device. 

“Chain  Treads”  are  not  simply  a  fancy  design  stamped  on  a  tire — they  are 
real  anti-skid  tires.  Send  your  name  and  address,  for  a  set  of  Free  Tire  Record 
Blanks,  to  United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


♦  •  •  »  e  •  ,  '  - 

“Chain  Tread”  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers .  Do  not  accept  substitutes 


United  StatesTires 

Everyone  should  see  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition — the  most  beautiful  and 
inspiring  the  world  has  ever  known.  United  States  Tires  have  carried  thousands 
to  the  Exposition  and  return — with  the  “original  home  air  ”  in  the  tires. 
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A  Western  Gold  Mine  in  Poultry  Manure. 

What  Can  Be  Done  With  It? 

Knowing  that  our  western  farm  paper  editors  are 
mere  amateurs  when  it  comes  to  answering  questions 
and  giving  really  valuable  advice  about  fertilizers  and 
manures,  I  come  to  headquarters  with  my  questions. 
Here’s  the  situation.  Another  farmer  and  I  have  agreed 
to  take  turns  of  a  week  about  at  hauling  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  from  a  large  poultry  packing  plant.  My  haul  is 
from  1  y-2  to  three  miles  over  a  fair  road.  During  their 
busy  season  (Fall  and  Winter)  the  manure  will  amount 
to  from  one  to  three  tons  per  day,  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  coops,  that  is  damp.  Feathers  and  dead 
hens  amount  to  perhaps  from  one.  to  two  per  cent. 
During  the  Summer  and  Spring  there  is  not  so  much. 
Its  only  cost  to  us  is  the  hauling.  I  want  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  product  of  this  little  gold  mine. 
1  have  young  Alfalfa  that  I  would  like  to  put  it  on, 
but  the  field  is  too  soft.  The  spreader  would  do  lots 
of  damage  till  ground  freezes.  Besides,  everybody  says: 


“Look  out  you  don’t  get  it  on  too  thick  and  burn  your 
Alfalfa,”  so  I  am  also  a  bit  afraid  on  that  score.  About 
all  the  remainder  of  my  Alfalfa  is  on  rich  bottom  land 
that  does  not  really  need  manuring  yet. 

I  have  414  acres  of  upland  that  has  had  two  coats  of 
cow  and  horse  manure  in  the  last  live  years,  but  still 
needs  more.  There  is  a  fine  stand  of  volunteer  Sweet 
clover  and  rye  on  it  now  that  I  expect  to  let  stand.  Be¬ 
sides  this  I  have  about  two  acres  of  stubble  that  needs 
a  little  manure,  but  I  have  plenty  of  stable  manure  to 
cover  it  heavily,  also  have  an  acre  of  orchard  of  ap¬ 
ple,  peach,  pear,  and  cherry,  but  will  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  stable  manure  for  that  by  Spring.  Looks  like 
I  had  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  don’t  it? 

The  thought  struck  me,  is  the  stuff  valuable  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  construct  a  drying  plant, 
dry,  grind,  and  put  it  on  the  market  as  fertilizer? 
What  think  you?  I  would  have  to  construct  a  build¬ 
ing  and  hire  most  of  the  work  done  half  of  the  year. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  I  could  contract  for  the  entire 
output  of  the  packers  for  a  term  of  years,  Could  also 


probably  get  the  output  of  another  similar  plant  nearly 
as  large.  Would  it  likely  be  worth  while?  I  hate  to 
see  ton  after  ton  of  that  rich  fertilizer  dumped  into 
the  Blue  River  every  Summer,  but  my  little  farm  would 
go  crazy  were  I  to  put  all  on  it  that  I  could  haul. 
Stable  manure  I  know  how  to  handle,  but  this  stuff 
is  so  powerful  in  some  elements  that  it  puts  me  “up 
in  the  air”  to  know  how  to  use  it  to  get  the  maximum 
results.  J.  11.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 

NYWHERE  near  the  Atlantic  coast  that  would 
be  considered  a  gold  mine,  with  the  gold  in 
big  nuggets  to  be  picked  up  with  the  fingers.  That 
fresh  hen  manure  will  contain  at  least  35  pounds  of 
nitrogen  to  the  ton  and  probably  more.  There  are 
also  at  least  20  pounds  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  ton,  which  means  a  value  of  nearly  $9 
in  plant  food.  By  mixing  this  into  a  fertilizer  it 


could  be  sold  for  more  than  that.  With  your  crops 
and  manure  supply  you  do  not  need  all  this  hen 
manure  on  your  farm.  We  have  often  wondered 
why  some  of  the  large  poultry  farms  do  not  utilize 
dried  hen  manure  as  the  basis  of  a  mixed  fertilizer. 
This  manure  contains  organic  nitrogen  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  form  for  all  crops  and  if  proper. y  mixed  with 
chemicals  would  make  good  fertilizer. 

The  following  suggestions  are  based  on  the  meth¬ 
ods  followed  by  a  number  of  farmers  who  mix  small 
quantities  of  hen  manure  and  chemicals.  First  of 
all  the  manure  must  be  made  dry  and  fine.  Damp 
hen  manure  left  in  a  warm  place  will  give  off  its 
ammonia,  as  anyone  may  notice  on  going  where  it 
is.  Some  drying  material  which  will  absorb  the 


moisture  and  preserve  the  ammonia  is  needed. 
Farmers  use  land  plaster,  road  dust,  sawdust, 
ground  phosphate  rock  or  acid  phosphate — anything 
which  will  absorb  or  drive  off  the  moisture.  On 
a  large  scale  such  as  you  propose  land  plaster  would 
suit.  Arrangements  should  he  made,  if  possible,  to 
have  a  supply  of  the  land  plaster  at  the  chicken 
plant  and  have  it  scattered  frequently  over  the  ma¬ 
nure  as  it  falls.  This  would  make  the  manure 
easier  to  handle  and  keep  the  place  sweeter. 

We  should  erect  a  building  of  proper  size  with 
a  concrete  floor  and  a  system  of  strong  racks  like 
the  trays  in  an  evaporator,  only  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  good  weight  of  manure.  As  the  manure  is 
hauled  throw  a  layer  about  three  inches  thick  on 


the  floor,  throwing  in  land  plaster  at  the  same  time 
until  it  is  thoroughly  white.  When  this  layer  is 
complete  put  strong  planks  on  the  first  rack  and 
spread  another  layer  of  manure,  using  land  plaster 
as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  filled.  The 
air  can  circulate  between  the  racks  and  there  is 
room  to  rake  off  the  manure.  When  fully  dry,  the 
manure  will  be  left  in  hard  chunks.  They  can  be 
raked  out,  smashed  with  a  heavy  spade,  and  if  need 
be  dried  again  until  they  are  ready  to  run  through 
a  bone  mill.  The  manure  is  sifted  and  the  coarse 
parts  ground  once  more. 

On  the  farm  this  ground  and  sifted  dry  manure 
is  mixed  with  chemicals — the  farmer  usually  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  analysis.  If  you  expect  to  mix  a  fertil- 


Selecting  the  Seed  Corn  in  the  Field  :  A  Serious  Problem.  Fig.  494. 
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izer  for  sale  you  will  be  obliged  to  guarantee  a  cer¬ 
tain  analysis,  and  you  must  know  just  what  you  are 
doing.  Such  lien  manure  will  probably  be  very  uni¬ 
form  in  quality  when  dried  and  ground  line.  You 
should  have  samples  taken  fairly  and  analyzed  by 
the  experiment  station,  so  as  to  know  just  what 
you  are  doing.  Very  likely  if  the  manure  is  made 
uniformly  dry  and  fine  you  can  sell  it  to  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturer  who  would  use  it  in  his  mix¬ 
tures  .  It  would  be  bought  on  the  basis  of  its  an¬ 
alysis.  Or,  knowing  just  what  it  contains  you  can 
add  various  chemicals  to  suit  the  trade.  This  re¬ 
quires  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  the  plant 
food  need  of  crops,  and  probably  you  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  a  good  sample  of  dry  manure  and  sell 
it  for  what  it  is,  or  perhaps  add  some  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  offer  it  as  a  corn  fertilizer. 

In  the  Eastern  States  most  of  these  hen  manure 
mixtures  are  used  on  garden  crops  or  potato  and 
fruit.  In  one  case  that  we  know  of  the  following 
mixture  gave  surprising  results  on  potatoes:  1000 
pounds  dried  hen  manure,  GOO  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  300  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda.  This  was  used  on  good  soil,  and 
the  returns  were  far  better  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  actual  analysis.  Probably  in  the  West  a 
simpler  mixture  would  pay  better,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  now  to  buy  the  potash.  As  a  corn  fertil¬ 
izer  1400  pounds  of  the  dry  manure  and  GOO  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  would  be  useful  on  medium  soil, 
or  1200  pounds  of  dry  manure  and  800  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  could  be  used.  We  believe  there  is  some 
money  in  such  a  business.  You  will  have  to  plan 
and  think  out  the  best  method  of  drying.  Be  sure 
of  the  analysis  of  the  dry  manure  before  you  offer 
it  for  sale,  and  try  only  simple  mixtures  of  phos¬ 
phate  or  ground  bone  at  first. 


The  Baled  Hay  Crop. 

FIG.  49G  shows  a  scene  quite  common  in  many 
of  the  hay-growing  districts  of  the  East.  The 
l  ay  is  baled  on  the  farm,  and  hauled  as  shown  in 
the  picture  to  the  railroad  for  shipment.  The  hay 
crop  is  a  favorite  one  in  many  localities,  although 
it  is  hard  on  the  soil,  unless  the  land  is  well  kept 
up  by  the  use  of  stable  manure  or  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers.  We  often  hear  from  scientists  who  argue 
that  hay  should  never  be  sold  away  from  the  farm, 
yet  they  tell  only  half  the  story.  Ilay  is  a  good 
crop  for  the  farmer  who  is  short  of  help,  but  long 
on  good  hay  land.  One  man  with  hired  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  can  take  care  of  a  large  crop  of  hay. 
Hie  hay  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  feeding  town 
and  city  horses,  and  some  one  must  raise  it.  As 
for  wearing  out  the  land,  it  is  true  that  continuous 
cropping  of  hay  will  prove  exhausting,  but  there 
is  a  way  of  producing  large  crops  of  hay  year  after 
year,  selling  it  all  from  the  farm,  and  still  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land.  This  means  the  use  of 
annual  applications  of  high  grade  fertilizer,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  cases  where  this  kind  of 
farming  is  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  success. 
The  meadows  must  be  thoroughly  well  seeded  to 
begin  with,  kept  sweet  with  lime,  and  well  enriched 
each  year  with  fertilizers.  The  live  stock  farmers 
of  course  argue  that  everything  that  is  grown 
on  the  farm  should  be  fed  on  the  farm,  but  there 
might  be  amendments  to  that  proposition  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  If  a  man  can  use  .$5  worth  of  chemical 
fertilizer  and  raise  $12  worth  of  hay,  he  may  be 
doing  a  better  business  than  to  feed  that  hay  out 
at  home  and  sell  the  live  stock  at  a  low  figure. 
There  will  always  be  hay  farmers  and  always  a 
demand  for  high-class  hay. 


Some  Deserted  Farms  in  New  York. 

FOR  a  time,  the  deserted  farms  of  New  York 
formed  the  text  of  many  an  agricultural  ser¬ 
mon  ;  then  it  was  vehemently  denied  that  there  were 
any  really  deserted  farms;  some  might  be  unoccu¬ 
pied,  but  there  were  few,  if  any,  whose  fields  were 
uncropped,  uncut  or  unpastured  and  whose  buildings 
were  finally  given  over  to  owls  and  decaj7.  That 
there  are  farms  fully  meriting  the  term  deserted, 
however,  and  within  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  the 
Black  Diamond  Express,  the  writer  recently  learned 
while  on  a  trip  into  Schuyler  and  Tompkins  coun¬ 
ties.  The  verb  “are"  will  soon  have  to  be  changed 
to  were,  for  the  tide  of  home-seekers  setting  east¬ 
ward  and  northward  will  soon  overflow  the  old 
hills  of  New  York,  and  the  vacant  places  will  again 
be  filled. 

This  trip  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  chasing 
some  deserted  farms,  if  there  were  such,  to  their 
lair,  and  it  was  successful.  More  than  one  farm 
with  its  buildings  tumbling  down,  though  boarded 
up,  and  fields  becoming  overgrown  with  “white- 
grass”  and  weeds  was  seen.  Though  taxes  are  still 
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paid  upon  these  farms  and  they  will  not  be  given 
away,  as  homes  they  are  deserted.  These  are  hill 
farms:  they  were  cleared  by  the  lumbermen  of  the 
preceding  generation.  The  crop  that  tempted  men 
into  these  hills  was  timber;  when  that  was  har¬ 
vested,  stumps  were  pulled  and  clearings  dotted  the 
hillsides.  Eastern  agriculture  waned,  however,  and 
the  young  men  of  the  hills  left  their  homes  for  the 
work  and  money  to  be  had  in  town.  Old  people 
were  left,  but,  as  they  passed  away,  there  was  no 
one  left  to  till  the  fields  and  keep  the  buildings  in 
repair.  Gradually,  many  of  these  farms  became 
deserted. 

Here  and  there  stands  an  emi  ty  church,  testify¬ 
ing  to  a  community  life  which  once  existed.  Its 
rotting  steps  are  half  hidden  by  weeds,  and  no  bell 
ever  tolls  from  the  steeple.  Good  district  schools 
are  still  maintained,  for,  no  matter  how  few  the 
children,  the  State  will  not  permit  a  total  neglect  of 
education.  None  of  these  farms  lies  more  than  from 
six  to  eight  miles  from  thriving  villages,  and  the 
country  roads  are  good,  but  six  miles  in  the  country 
may  spell  isolation.  Few  American  families  will 
long  endure  the  loneliness  of  the  hills  unless  com¬ 
pelled  by  circumstances  to  do  so.  Telephone  wires 
stretch  over  the  hills  and  rural  delivery  leaves 
mail  at  the  gate;  the  world  is  within  calling  dis¬ 
tance  if  not  at  the  door.  The  soil  is  capable  of 
raising  abundant  crops,  but  it  is  a  long  haul  to 
market.  Small  dairies  are  kept  and  on  some  roads 
a  cream-gathering  route  is  established.  Most  of 
the  food  used  is  produced  on  the  farms  and  fresh 
meat  must  be;  it  is  eight  miles  to  beefsteak. 

These  hill  farms,  with  buildings  which  range 
from  good  to  useless,  may  be  purchased  at  from  $8 
to  $20  per  acre.  Move  them  10  miles  and  they 
would  bring  four  times  as  much.  The  people  are 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  hill  farms  cannot  go  to  the 
valleys.  But,  in  some  sections,  a  new  people  are 
coming  in.  Leaking  roofs  are  being  repaired  to 
cover  a  generation  of  towheads  who  will  some  day 
make  the  wilderness  blossom.  Finns  from  the  cop¬ 
per  mines  of  the  West  are  learning  that  a  shelter 
and  a  few  acres  can  be  purchased  here  with  their 
slender  savings,  and  homes  established  on  a  basis 
of  hope  for  future  independence  and  freedom. 

m.  b.  n. 


The  True  Agricultural  Education. 

HAVE  read  Dean  Galloway’s  article,  page  123S, 
with  great  care.  I  liked  it.  Also  the  editorial 
comment  on  it  and  the  quotation  from  the  Farm 
Bureau  Journal,  page  1248.  And  I  liked  it.  I  have 
protested  the  employment  of  very  nice  college  youths 
as  farm  bureau  instructors  under  the  Smith-Lever 
bill  on  the  score  of  efficiency.  Nothing  shows  more 
how  essentially  cheap  and  low  farming  is  held  as 
a  science  and  practice  than  this.  City  or  village  boys 
after  four  years  of  class-room  drill  in  agriculture, 
are  turned  loose  to  show  dairymen  how  to  dairy; 
orchardmen  how  to  grow  fruit;  market  gardeners 
how  to  garden,  etc.,  etc.  Of  all  the  confounded 
cheek,  nothing  beats  this !  If  we  took  boys  who 
have  had  four  years  of  plumbing,  carpentry,  inason- 
ry,  architecture,  bridge-building,  in  some  manual 
training  schools,  gave  them  a  certificate,  paid  them 
high  salaries  and  turned  them  loose  to  show  the 
plumbers  how  to  plumb;  the  carpenters  how  to 
carpenter;  the  masons  how  to  build;  the  bridge- 
builders  how  to  build,  wouldn’t  it  tickle  your  funny 
bone?  Wouldn’t  it  tickle  the  funny  bone  of  plumb¬ 
ers,  carpenters,  masons?  And  yet  we  farmers  and 
orchard  men  are  to  take  it  seriously  when  it  comes 
to  the  most  fundamental  of  all  callings — tilling  the 
earth. 

A  woman  went  to  Paderewski,  the  great  piano 
player.  “I  would  like  to  take  12  piano  lessons  from 
you.  I  don’t  care  about  playing  myself,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  teach.”  Some  stunt  that!  In  piano  or 
farming ! 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  Smith-Lever  bill  as  long 
as  its  purely  administrative  features  are  solely  in 
the  hands  of  academic  men.  The  Smith-Lever  bill  has 
splendid  potentialities.  But  it  is  destined  not  to 
reach  them  as  long  as  its  academic  authorities  shall 
say  to  one  youth :  “You  are  eligible.  You  are 
equipped.  The  certificate  of  graduation  pronounces 
such.” 

It  will  fail  as  long  as  the  Smith-Lever  academic 
authorities  shall  say  to  another,  no  matter  how  thor¬ 
ough  his  farm  knowledge,  his  training,  his  exper¬ 
ience  :  “We  can’t  use  you.  You  are  hopelessly  out 
of  it.  You  have  no  certificate  from  an  agricultural 
college.” 

Such  academic  snobbery  is  un-American.  It  is 
not  in  accord  with  our  ideas  of  liberty.  We  have 
fought  for  a  less  principle  than  that  in  government 
and  in  religion.  Worst  of  all,  it  defeats  the  very 
plan  and  purpose  of  agricultural  extension  help. 


November  G,  1013. 

The  Smith-Lever  law  will  shake  hands  with  its  in¬ 
tentions  when : 

(1)  The  administrative  features  shall  include  out 
of  door  farmers  along  with  indoor  agricultural  pro¬ 
fessors. 

(2)  When  the  door  of  extension  service  and  teach¬ 
ing  shall  be  open  to  him  who  knows  and  knows  how 
to  tell  simply  and  clearly  what  has  come  to  him 
cut  of  doors.  A  locked  door  to  experience  is  a  bad 
fault. 

(3)  When,  besides  the  sheepskin  certificate,  and 
the  glib  repetition  of  what  has  been  heard  in  class¬ 
rooms  of  indoor  agriculture,  there  shall  be  three, 
four,  six  years  of  experience  added  and  required. 
If  in  this  time,  the  coming  instructor  has  to  get  his 
living  out  of  the  soil,  meet  his  own  fertilizer  bills, 
lug  a  mortgage,  and  some  of  the  other  felicities  of 
farming,  we  shall  welcome  him  as  a  helper,  besides 
listening  to  him  as  a  teacher. 

Massachusetts.  nouxs  h.  buckshorn. 


Stacked  Pea  Vines  at  a  Canning  Factery. 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  477  shows  a  big  stack  of  pea 
vines  near  a  large  canning  factory  in  Western 
New  York.  As  the  vines  are  thrashed  they  are 
worked  out  in  this  way  and  left  in  large  stacks, 
well  stamped  down  as  they  are  built  up.  In  the 
Spring  each  farmer  receives  his  percentage  amount 
of  the  stack,  and  it  is  said  to  be  good  feed  for  cat¬ 
tle.  This  is  different  from  the  plan  followed  in 
some  cases  of  putting  pea  vines  into  a  silo,  and 
feeding  out  the  silage  during  the  Winter.  The 
stacked  vines  kept  in  the  open  air  make  a  form 
ef  hay  which  gives  fair  satisfaction  for  feeding.  In 
some  cases  we  are  told  these  stacks  heat  consider¬ 
ably,  but  when  thoroughly  stamped  down  to  keep 
out  the  air  there  is  little  trouble.  The  pea-canning 
business  has  become  a  great  industry  in  certain 
parts  of  New  York  State.  The  crop  is  considered 
a  good  one  by  many  farmers,  as  it  gives  them  a 
cash  income,  and  when  properly  grown  the  peas 
leave  the  ground  in  good  condition,  and  do  not  take 
as  much  out  of  the  soil  as  grain  would  do.  Many 
of  us  can  well  remember  when  many  of  these  can¬ 
ning  wastes  were  left  to  decay,  and  not  thought 
worth  handling.  Now  the  refuse  from  all  sorts  of 
canning  factories  is  carefully  saved,  and  even  the 
pomace  from  cider  mills  has  been  found  well  worth 
hauling  and  feeding.  Only  a  few  years  ago  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  saving  the  pulp  from  beet 
factories.  Now  its  handling  and  sale  has  become  a 
great  industry,  and  we  are  sure  that  within  the  next 
dozen  years  all  such  waste  as  pomace  from  the  cider 
mill  will  be  handled  so  as  to  find  a  profitable  sab* 
for  them. 


The  Plight  of  the  Borrower. 

Will  you  give  your  opinion  on  the  following  trans¬ 
action?  On  Nov.  14,  1913,  we  borrowed  $1,000  from 
the  mortgage  company,  giving  a  deed  of  trust  which 
gave  them  the  power  to  close  us  out  in  20  days  in 
case  we  failed  to  make  any  of  the  payments  on  the 
dates  named.  We  took  the  money  for  five  years  with 
the  privilege  of  paying  part  or  all  of  the  principal  on 
any  regular  interest  paying  date.  The  interest  was  to 
be  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  On  drawing  up  the 
papers  they  required  us  to  sign  10  coupon  notes,  five 
for  $60  and  five  for  $20.  They  then  explained  that 
the  notes  for  $20  were  their  commission.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  we  paid  off  the  debt,  giving  them  $1080, 
they  giving  us  a  receipt  for  the  payment.  They  ex¬ 
plained  they  would  have  the  papers  and  turn  them  over 
in  a  few  days,  which  they  failed  to  do  and  did  not  until 
we  threatened  legal  action  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
As  we  did  not  have  any  insurance  on  the  house,  but 
did  on  the  barn  for  $1,000,  they  held  us  up  for  $10 
to  buy  insurance  on  the  house.  They  did  not  return  us 
the  policy  or  the  $10.  They  returned  us  the  trust 
deed  and  four  coupon  notes  at  six  per  cent,  with  the 
abstract  and  insurance  policy  on  the  barn,  but  the 
four  two  per  cent  coupon  notes  for  $20  each  they  did 
not.  I  inclose  their  card,  which  further  explains  their 
methods.  Do  the  laws  of  Missouri  give  them  this  $80 
after  we  have  paid  off  the  original  debt  with  aH  of 
of  the  accrued  interest?  G.  M.  M. 

Missouri. 

T  is  quite  hard  to  tell  what  sort  of  a  transaction 
the  people  have  put  through  here  without  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  papers,  but  it  bears  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  usury.  They  should  have  returned  the 
policy  of  insurance,  if  unexpired,  on  the  house. 
Probably  they  never  took  out  insurance,  but  pocket¬ 
ed  the  $10.  If  G.  M.  M.  has  his  papers  back  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  thing  to  do  is  let  this  interest  demand 
go,  and  if  they  sue,  get  a  lawyer  and  let  him  defend 
it  on  the  ground  of  usury.  It  might  be  a  little 
safer  to  see  a  lawyer  first.  We  cannot  work  out 
anything  but  usury  on  these  notes  coming  due  now. 
He  cannot  recover  on  his  action  if  it  is  found  to  be 
usury.  Parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  interest 
iiot  exceeding  eight  per  cent,  in  Missouri.  We  should 
pay  no  more  on  those  notes  till  we  were  made  to 
and  we  should  keep  their  notices  and  not  go  near 
them.  This  is  but  a  mild  sample  of  the  way  people 
who  need  money  are  held  up  as  a  highwayman  holds 
his  victim.  m.  d. 
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Building  Up  an  Ohio  Farm. 

Great  Help  from  Sweet  Clover. 

Part  IT. 

INTER  YETCII. — My  experience  with  this 
crop  on  this  particular  farm  was  not  very 
large,  partly  because  my  tenant  so  strongly  object¬ 
ed  to  its  use.  We  sowed  about  20  pounds  vetch 
with  about  20  pounds  of  Soy  beans,  mixing  the  two 
together  in  the  drill  and  applying  about  40  pounds 
of  the  combination  per  acre.  This  was  in  1913,  the 
year  when  owing,  as  I  felt,  to  a  poor  seed  bed,  poor 
cultivation  and  drought,  the  bean  crop  was  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  vetch  handled  in  this  way  seemed 
to  me  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  We 
inoculated  for  it,  and  it  throve  very 
well.  Early  in  the  season  when  we 
were  cultivating  the  beans,  it  made  its 
slightest  growth,  that  being  the  nature 
of  the  plant  as  I  have  always  found. 

Later  after  cultivation  ceased,  it  made 
quite  a  vigorous  growth  and  by  Fall 
many  stalks  were  three  feet  long.  Tt 
looked  so  good  that  I  left  it  on  the 
ground  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  seed 
crop  off  it,  but  found  that  it  had  made 
actually  too  much  growth  to  survive 
the  Winter,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  it 
winter-killed  with  me. 

BARLEY  AND  MAMMOTH  CLO¬ 
VER. — We  followed  the  beans  in  this 
case  with  barley  seeded  down  with 
Mammoth  clover.  It  was  an  extreme¬ 
ly  dry  year,  and  both  the  barley  and 
Mammoth  clover  almost  failed.  As  a 
result,  it  was  hard  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  good  that  we  secured  from 
the  vetch.  On  other  farms  I  have  used 
this  crop  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults;  have  plowed  it  under  about  May 
10th  in  time  to  plant  corn  or  Soy 
beans,  and  secured  very  satisfactory 
returns  in  the  shape  of  increased  fer¬ 
tility  and  humus.  The  vetch  grew 
splendidly  on  this  farm,  but  as 
already  stated,  owing  to  one  cause 
or  another,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
say  just  what  results  we  obtained 
from  it. 

ME  LI  LOTUS  ALBA.— If  I  had 
known  as  much  about  the  habits  of 
this  plant,  the  Sweet  clover,  when  I 
began  growing  it  on  this  particular 
farm,  as  I  do  now,  I  should  be  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  good.  Even 
as  it  is  I  feel  very  kindly  towards  the 
plant,  and  think,  partly  through 
chance  no  doubt,  and  partly  through 
the  splendid  qualities  of  the  plant  it¬ 
self,  it  may  have  given  me  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  the  other  plants  which 
I  have  grown.  Even  so,  I  have  had  a 
few  discouraging  things  with  it  and 
have  told  everybody  with  whom  1 
talked  that  in  growing  Melilotus  alba 
they  need  not  expect  to  have  an  en¬ 
tirely  smooth  road  to  success.  My  first 
field  was  a  20-acre  lot  which  had  grown 
a  sparse  and  small  amount  of  Medium 
Red  clover  the  previous  year.  We 
plowed  it  in  the  Spring,  sowed  to  oats, 

Canada  peas,  and  Melilotus  alba.  The 
season  was  unfavorable,  the  seeding  a 
little  bit  late,  especially  for  the 
Canada  peas.  The  oats  and  peas 
grew  perhaps  35  inches  tall,  and 
then  I  turned  some  dairy  cows  in  on 
the  field.  A  drought  had  set  in.  The 
oats  and  peas  made  no  more  growth 
at  all,  and  the  20  acres  lasted  20  cows 
for  only  about  two  weeks  before  they 
were  eaten  off  fairly  close.  Abundant 
rain  would  have  given  better  pasture. 

LACK  OF  INOCULATION.— I  then 
took  the  cows  out  and  put  on  other  pasture.  The 
Melilotus  was  up  by  that  time  four  or  five  inches 
tall.  About  July  1st,  when  walking  over  the  field 
I  saw  that  the  Melilotus  looked  decidedly  sick.  Ex¬ 
amining  the  roots  I  found  no  nodules.  The  field 
had  not  been  inoculated  and  I  immediately  guessed 
that  it  was  suffering  for  inoculation.  I  had  my 
tenant  take  inoculated  soil  and  just  a  little  basic 
slag;  perhaps  200  pounds  of  the  latter  per  acre,  and 
about  100  pounds  of  soil.  lie  went  over  the  field 
with  these,  both  being  mixed  together  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  box  and  being  drilled  together;  covered 
slightly  with  the  loose  earth  thrown  up  by  the  disks. 
We  had  a  rain  inside  of  two  weeks,  and  what  plants 
were  still  living  greened  up  very  satisfactorily. 
Their  nodules  appeared  at  least  a  good  deal  better 


than  they  had  been,  and  the  plants  went  into  Winter 
in  fairly  good  shape. 

’  SPRING  HEAVING.— This  field  had  not  been 
ditched,  and  it  was  of  a  nature  inclined  to  heave 
in  the  Spring.  The  next  Spring  was  particularly 
hard  on  all  of  our  meadows.  Constant  freezing  and 
thawing  continued  for  several  weeks.  My  tenant 
told  me  one  day  that  this  Sweet  clover  had  all 
heaved  out,  and  was  now  lying  on  top  of  the 
ground.  At  the  first  opportunity  I  examined  it  and 
found  that  he  was  about  right.  The  plants  had 
heaved  until  they  had  probably  pulled  out  five 
inches  on  an  average.  The  tips  of  the  roots  were 
still  in  the  soil,  but  it  seemed  hopeless  to  let  the 


The  House  on  a  New  York  Deserted  Farm.  Fig.  495. 


Stack  of  Pea  Vines  at  a  Canning  Factory.  Fig.  497. 

meadow  stand.  Consequently  I  told  him  we  would 
plow  it  up  and  put  in  something  else.  lie  went 
to  the  field  to  plow  one  day  and  discovered  that 
these  plants  were  beginning  to  grow  even  when 
they  were  holding  only  by  the  tips  of  their  roots. 
Before  plowing  more  than  one  furrow  he  telephoned 
to  me,  and  I  told  him  we  would  give  them  another 
chance.  When  I  examined  them  I  found  that  they 
were  growing  as  he  said,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  that  four-fifths  of  these  plants  lived.  Even 
so,  we  had  a  thin  stand  on  the  field.  We  cut  the 
first  crop  for  hay,  cutting  it  about  a  foot  high,  and 
securing  only  a  very  moderate  yield.  The  second 
crop  we  cut  for  seed.  My  tenant  did  not  understand 
how  very  well,  and  neither  did  I,  so  we  secured  only 
about  a  bushel  of  *e<>d  nor  acre.  W^  did.  howevo’’. 
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learn  a  little  more  about  how  to  do  and  how  not  to 
do,  experience  which  came  in  useful  later  on. 

FURTHER  EXPERIENCE. — After  removing  the 
seed  crop,  such  as  it  was,  I  found  late  in  the  Fall 
that  sufficient  plants  had  come  up  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  make  about  as  good  a  stand  the  next  year 
as  we  had  the  first  year,  and  I  therefore  did  not 
plow  the  field  up  the  following  Spring.  In  1914, 
early  in  the  Spring,  I  was  carefully  examining  this 
field,  and  found  that  the  seed  which  we  had  tried 
to  harvest  the  previous  Fall  had  very  largely  shat¬ 
tered  off  on  the  ground,  and  had  not  yet  germin¬ 
ated.  -The  freezing  and  thawing  had  covered  it 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  It  was  healthy 
looking  and  appeared  to  be  ready  to 
grow.  When  warm  weather  came,  it 
woke  up  and  did  grow,  the  field  being 
a  rather  attractive  sight. 

PASTURING  THE  CLOVER.— With 
our  first  stand,  the  plants  had  not  act¬ 
ed  thrifty  throughout  their  entire  life. 
In  fact,  a  great  many  of  them  showed 
lack  of  inoculation  until  the  middle  of 
the  Summer  in  1913.  This  young 
growth,  however,  had  its  inoculation 
all  satisfactory  to  itself,  and  it  grew 
very  nicely  from  the  very  beginning. 
In  the  Fall  of  1914  I  had  a  very  nice 
stand  over  the  entire  field,  and  the 
plants  were  all  thrifty  and  vigorous. 
This  Spring,  about  May  1st,  I  turned 
about  12  head  of  two-year-old  Holstein 
heifers  and  about  eight  work  horses 
into  the  field.  They  throve  remark¬ 
ably,  and  you  could  not  any  more  than 
notice  where  they  had  eaten  anything 
until  in  June,  when  they  did  in  spots 
get  the  clover  eaten  down  to  within 
perhaps  a  foot  of  the  ground.  Cattle¬ 
men  who  visited  the  field  said  that  I 
should  have  between  50  and  75  head 
of  cattle  in  there  instead  of  the  num¬ 
ber  I  did  have.  About  the  first  of 
July  I  cut  the  field  for  hay,  cutting 
it  a  foot  high ;  secured  about  12  loads 
of  hay  from  the  20  acres,  and  as  I 
write,  July  12th,  the  field  is  again  in 
full  bloom  preparing  to  make  a  good 
seed  crop. 

HOGS  ON  SWEET  CLOVER.— One 
of  the  very  poorest  fields  on  this  farm 
was  a  red  clay  hillside  of  perhaps 
three  acres  extent  which  had  been 
used  for  a  hog  lot.  In  1914  I  seeded 
this  down  to  Sweet  clover,  kept  the 
hogs  off  it  long  enough  for  it  to  get  a 
little  started,  and  then  turned  them 
back  on,  pasturing  it  part  of  the  time 
pretty  close.  This  Spring  I  did  not 
have  enough  hogs  to  keep  it  pastured 
down.  The  result  was  that  on  July  1st 
the  crop  stood  about  seven  feet  tall  on 
part  of  the  field,  and  fully  five  feet  tall 
on  the  smallest  plants.  This  field  has 
received  no  particular  attention  aside 
from  having  tire  seed  sown  on  a  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  seed  bed  and  properly 
inoculated.  It  was,  before  sowing  the 
Sweet  clover,  so  poor  that  even  weeds 
did  not  grow.-  No  kind  of  grasses  were 
growing  there  and  it  was  almost  as 
bare  as  the  road.  I  have  not  tried  to 
grow  any  crop  on  this  lot,  of  course, 
and  I  shall  simply  continue  growing 
Sweet  clover  here  as  a  pasture  crop. 

I  consider  it  the  greatest  pasture  crop 
in  America,  and  would  not  even  ex¬ 
cept  the  Alfalfa  when  used  for  this 
purpose. 

RENOVATING  OLD  PASTURE.— 
On  another  field  of  about  20  acres 
there  was  a  rather  thin  stand  of  Can¬ 
ada  Blue  grass  growing.  This  field  I 
was  using  for  pasture.  In  the  Spring 
of  1914  I  started  going  over  this  entire  field  with  a 
pasture  mixture  very  largely  composed  of  Melilotus 
alba.  The  season’s  work  crowded  us  too  mucn, 
and  we  finished  only  about  two  or  three  acres.  The 
Sweet  clover  as  I  write  stands  six  feet  tall  except¬ 
ing  where  the  stock  have  eaten  it  off,  and  if  you 
were  to  look  at  the  field,  you  would  say  that  these 
two  or  three  acres  had  about  as  much  feed  on  them 
as  the  17  acres  or  thereabouts  which  is  in  Canada 
Blue  grass. 

STARTING  THE  STOCK.— Somebody  is  getting 
ready  to  say  that  the  reason  the  Sweet  clover  is 
sc  large  here  is  that  the  stock  have  not  eaten  it. 
This  is  not  the  case  by  any  means,  and  I  have  never 
seen  animals  thrive  any  better  than  when  confined 
to  almost  a  straight  ration  of  the  Sweet  clover.  I 
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am,  when  sowing  it  for  pasture,  now  mix¬ 
ing  about  equal  parts  of  Tall  Oat  grass 
with  the  Sweet  clover,  and  I  think  this  is 
an  improvement.  The  clover  is  a  little 
bit  too  laxative,  and  I  think  a  little  of 
the  other  grasses  tend  to  correct  this 
trouble,  and  also  doubtless  make  a  more 
palatable  and  more  balanced  ration.  If 
you  have  any  question  about  stock  eat¬ 
ing  the  Sweet  clover  as  pasture,  try 
turning  them  in  on  it  moderately  early 
in  the  Spring  when  they  are  crazy  for 
green  stuff,  and  it  will  take  only  from 
one  to  24  hours’  time  in  most  cases  to 
teach  them  its  value.  During  the  Winter 
of  1914  I  went  over  about  50  acres  of 
wheat,  sowing  the  Sweet  clover  on  the 
snow  right  in  mid-winter.  The  Spring 
was  rather  favorable  for  this  operation, 
the  ground  being  honeycombed  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  and  on  this  entire  seeding,  as 
well  as  on  20  acres  of  stubble  land,  I 
have  quite  a  satisfactory  stand  of  decid¬ 
edly  thrifty  Sweet  clover  now  growing. 
On  a  10-acre  field  seeded  in  the  Spring 
of  1913  we  harvested  last  Summer  about 
00  bushels  of  seed  as  well  as  a  little  hay. 
The  seed  brought  me  $12  per  bushel,  $72 
per  acre,  that  being  a  little  more  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  land,  CiiAS.  B.  WING. 

Ohio. 


Killing  Out  Carolina  Poplars. 

What  is  the  surest  and  best  way  to  kill 
the  Carolina  poplar  trees,  that  is  the 
roots  and  tree,  so  they  will  not  sprout 
again?  I  have  some  on  my  lawn  and 
wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  replace  with 
maples.  They  have  become  a  nuisance, 
have  taken  all  the  good  out  of  the  soil,  so 
very  little  grass  grows  on  it,  and  worst 
of  all  the  roots  have  found  their  way 
into  my  cellar,  which  is  an  undesirable 
place  for  shade  trees.  F-  J-  B. 

Sherrill,  N.  Y- 

Under  the  circumstances  stated  would 
advise  digging  out  poplars  to  plow’s 
depth  or  more.  This,  with  tall  top  as  a 
leverage,  should  not  be  very  difficult,  and 
the  holes  so  made  by  digging  will  be  al¬ 
ready  dug  to  receive  the  maple  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  plant  in  their  place.  After  the 
lateral  anchor  roots  have  been  laid  bare 
and  severed  a  team  of  horses  at  the  end 
of  a  block  and  tackle  line — if  the  end  is 
attached  30  feet  from  ground — should 
pull  tree  over.  c- 


New  England  Crop  Notes. 

A  profit  of  $2,000  on  an  acre  of  toma¬ 
toes  sounds  like  a  big  story  to  tell,  yet 
such  is  the  fact  in  this  case,  and  I  will 
explain  a  little  how  it  was  done.  The 
land  received  two  fair  coats  of  manure 
spread  over  it  and  worked  in,  and  also 
about  $35  worth  of  high  grade  fertilizer 
which  contained  only  3  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  as  too  much  of  this  is  thought  to 
cause  the  cracking  so  common  in  toma¬ 
toes,  also  there  were  plenty  of  nitrates  in 
the  stable  manure  used.  About  16,009 
plants  were  crowded  on  to  this  acre,  set 
in  double  rows  about  15  inches  apart, 
and  about  the  same  or  perhaps  a  few 
inches  more  distance  between  plants  in 
the  row.  About  three  feet  of  space  for 
walks  were  left  between  the  double  rows. 
The  plants  were  trimmed  to  one  stalk 
and  trimmed  on  stakes  about  five  feet 
high.  When  the  tomatoes  began  to  ripen 
early  in  August  about  25  bushels  a  day 
were  picked  and  sold  at  $4  per  bushel  n 
a  city  in  Massachusetts ;  not  Boston.  Of 
course,  later  prices  were  much  lower,  but 
that  $100  a  day  the  first  of  the  season 
was  what  swelled  the  profit  to  the  large 
figure  of  the  total. 

Bonny  Best,  Comet  and  another  va¬ 
riety  were  used.  This  system  of  course 
means  a  lot  of  work,  but  pays,  and  is 
more  easily  kept  clean  from  weeds  after 
the  first  start  than  the  ordinary  field  cul¬ 
ture,  and  where  land  is  very  high-priced 
near  large  cities  and  naturally  only  a 
small  acreage  is  to  be  had  in  these  sec¬ 
tions,  it  is  necessary  to  condense  as  much 
as  possible. 

Generally  speaking  market  gardening 
and  general  farming  in  Massachusetts  did 
not  yield  much  profit  this  season  ;  in  fact, 
all  parts  of  New  England  were  hit  hard, 
and  in  many  sections  crops  were  poor, 
and  resulted  in  a  dead  loss  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  The  above  case  is  a  ray  of  light 
among  the  dark  clouds  of  this  season  in 
New  England.  I  was  told  that  near  the 
coast  in  the  State  of  Maine  both  sweet 
corn  and  potato  crops  were  a  failure  in 
some  sections  and  many  who  had  bought 
places  there  and  were  getting  or  about  to 


get  on  their  feet  were  very  hard  hit  or 
entirely  wiped  out,  and  lost  their  all. 

In  my  section  tomatoes  were  a  failure 
in  many  gardens  and  my  trade  locally 
was  much  larger  than  usual  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  only  the  last  end  of  the  crop 
went  to  Boston  where  they  also  brought 
good  prices  at  this  time.  My  onion  crop 
is  the  poorest  I  ever  had  by  far,  and  will 
not  pay  first  cost  of  getting  land  ready 
and  planting.  Field  corn  rather  light 
crop,  but  good  quality.  Apple  crop  not 
enough  for  home  use,  which  never  hap¬ 
pened  before.  Cranberry  crop  not  much 
better.  Cucumbers  were  a  failure,  also 
strawberry  crop,  but  in  most  places  were 
good  and  sold  at  good  prices.  A  good 
second  and  third  crop  of  rowen  brought 
the  hay  crop  up  to  a  good  average. 

A.  E.  P. 


New  Men  at  Cornell. 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  in  the  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  positions  above  grade  of  in¬ 
structor  : 

A.  A.  Allen,  economic  ornithology,  to 
work  mainly  through  the  extension  office. 

Albert  It.  Bechtel,  botany,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

J.  Marshall  Brannon,  botany,  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wallace  L.  Chandler,  parasitology  in 
the  Department  of  Entomology,  from  the 
University  of  California;  employed  by 
the  public  health  service  in  special  work 
on  insect-borne  diseases. 

W.  T.  M.  Forbes,  entomology  specialist 
in  lepidoptera. 

C.  II.  Guise,  forestry,  to  carry  on  some 
of  the  courses  which  have  been  given  by 
Prof.  Frank  Moody,  a  member  of  the 
Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission  of 
Wisconsin. 

Edward  Ttiley  King,  bee  culture,  from 
Creola,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  for  two 
years  deputy  State  inspector  of  apiaries, 
and  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association. 

J.  C.  McCurdy,  farm  engineering.  He 
will  specialize  ;in  sanitation  work  in 
rural  districts. 

William  E.  Mordoff,  farm  mechanics 
in  the  department  of  rural  engineering, 
from  East  High  School,  of  Rochester 
where  he  has  been  teaching  Physics. 

Gilbert  W.  Peck,  department  of  pom¬ 
ology,  comes  from  a  fruit  farm  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ohio,  after  having  been  in¬ 
structor  in  pomology  at  Cornell  in  1913. 

J.  R.  Schramm,  botany,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis;  has  also 
had  training  and  experience  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Botanical  Gardens,  and  at  St. 
Louis. 

W.  R.  Wheeler,  extension  work  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas;  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  had  in  addition,  farm  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  boy  and  young  man,  and 
several  years’  experience  at  high  school 
teaching. 

Roy  Glenn  Wiggans,  department  of 
farm  crops,  assistant  in  the  department 
during  the  past  year.  Trained  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Cornell. 

B.  Y.  K. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Fifth  annual  apple  show,  Indiana  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Indianapolis,  Nov.  6- 

13. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
annual  show,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Nov.  10- 

14.  Special  show,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 

show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Wisconsin  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  convention,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  Nov.  17-18. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J..  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Nov.  24-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Winter  meeting,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

Auburn  Poultry  Show,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

New  York  Palace  Show,  New  York, 
Dec.  7-11. 

Poultry  Raisers’  Association  of  Ham- 
monton,  *N.  J.,  fifth  annual  show,  Ilam- 
monton,  N.  .7.,  Dee.  7-9. 

Philadelphia  Poultry  Show,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  14-18. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa. 
Dec.  24. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  31- Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass.. 
Jan.  11-15. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  showr,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Shows  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association,  second 
annual  shows  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19.  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  AVorth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 
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1  jmePulveR 

TURNS  YOUR  STONE  TO  GOLD 

Tbe  LIMEPULVER  opens  up  a  new  source  of  profit 
to  owners  of  limestone  land.  It  enables  you  to  grind 
limestone  right  on  tbe  farm  and  give  your  soil  the 
lime  it  needs  to  keep  it  sweet  and  productive — en¬ 
ables  you  to  grow  clover  and  alfalfa.  It’s  the  di 
rect  means  by  which  hundreds  of  farmers  are 
doubling  the  fertility 


of  their  land  and 
malting  profits  sup¬ 
plying  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  neighbors. 

When  you  think 
that  limestone,  when 
finely  ground, 
is  worth  from 
82  to  83  per 
ton.  can 
you  afford 
to  let  it  lie 
idle  earn- 
in g  no 
profits? 


When  you  realize  that  LIMEPULVERS  produce,  according' 
to  size,  from  10  to  30  tons  per  day  of  finely  pulverized  limestone, 
worth  from  820  to  890  per  day,  you  can  figure  how  quickly  the 
machine  pays  for  itself.  When  you  realize  that  the  LIME¬ 
PULVER  Is  so  built  that  it  will  almost  never  wear  out,  you 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  profits  this  machine 
will  make  for  you. 

Tbe  machine  bandies  big  30  and  60  pound 
rock  and  at  one  operation  reduces  all  of 
it  to  dust. 

Ground  limestone  is  tbe  one  essential  to 
fertility.  Clover  and  alfalfa  die  without 
it.  Your  grain  crops  need  it.  And  unless 
you  are  growing  legumes  you  are  not  get- 
tiog  Nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and  making 
it  enrich  your  soil.  If  you  have  lime 
rock  on  your  farm  you  can’t  any  more 
afford  to  be  without  a  LIMEPULVER 
than  you  can  afford  not  to  harvest 
your  wheat.  The  LIMEPULVER 
crushes  rock  for  road  and  concrete 
work — grinds  bone,  feed,  tocacco 
6tems,  oyster  shells,  etc. 


|  #■;  Write 
for  full  ’ 
information 
about  the 
LIMEPUL- 
|  VER — the  machine 
5  that  turns  rocks  into 


i  dollars  —  built  in  sizes 
to  suit  your  powei — cov- 
eredbythe  Jeffrey  guarantee 
™  — and  sold  on  our  Trial  Plan 
that  enables  you  to  test  the 
i  machine  right  on  your  farm — on 
‘  your  own  rock. 


The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

265  First  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  V  ^ 


WHAT  OWNERS  SAY 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dlevendorf,  of 
Sprakers,  N.Y,,  says:  “The 
LIMEPULVER  which  I 
purchased  from  you  works 
fine  and  It  will  do  ail 
you  claim  for  it.” 


Home  Grinding, 
of  Limestone 

PAYS! 


: _ _  ,  -  - _ ; _ _ _ 


The  Big  Dollar’s  Worth  Excelsior  Engines 

Every  up-to-date  modern  farm  needs  an  Excel¬ 
sior  engine.  It  is  a  WILLING  WORKER,  a 
TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVER.  It  does  your 
farm  work  at  less  cost  than  you  can  do  It  In 
any  other  way.  If  you  knew  the  Excelsior 
engine  as  well  as  we  do,  we  could  not 
you  from  buying  it.  We  want  you  to 
know  it  just  as  well  as  we  do.  We 
are  going  to  give  you  the  opportunity. 

We  ship  you  the  engine  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  that  it  has  got  to 
be  everything  we  say;  that  it  has  got 
be  a  better  engine  than  there  is  now 
your  locality.  If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be 
the  best  engine  you  ever  saw,  do  not  keep 
it.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  sign  notes  or  to 
send  money  in  advance.  We  say  to  you, 

“Try  out  the  engine  first.  If  you  want  to 
buy  it  after  you  see  and  know  it,  all 
right.”  When  you  buy  a  cow  or  a  horse 
you  do  not  go  hunting  around  for  the  cheapest  thing  you  can  find.  When  you  buy  a  gasoline 
engine,  work  just  that  way.  See  what  you  are  going  to  get,  not  what  it  is  going  to  cost  you. 
If  you  d’o  not  find  the  Excelsior  engine  to  be  the  biggest  bargain  of  your  life  after  you  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  it.  you  have  not  lost  a  cent,  because  vou  can  return  to  us  and  no  questions 
asked.  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


“Natco  On  The  Farm” 


is  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
shows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  *  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  Also  get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations” 

— that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi¬ 
cient  that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreatedand  they  are  now  springing  up  everywhere. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  W rite  now. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1 121  Fulton  Building  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Factories — Pronvbt  shipments. 


ASK 

our  sales 
office  near¬ 
est  you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil¬ 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops  . " 

The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 

Book  free 


MAPLE  SIRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
different  sizes. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FRASER’S  APPLE  TREES 

Thousands  of  them  growing  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  and  producing  big  crops.  Thousands 
more  in  my  nursery,  ready  for  fall  shipping. 
Fifty  varieties  for  general  orchard  and  home 
planting— big,  clean,  healthy  trees,  just  the  kind 
you  want  for  the  new  orchard  or  to  replace  old 
sorts.  Get  myTree  Book,  which  gives  full  details. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


m Money's  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  high  grade  stock, 
In  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  Htid  guaranteed 
by  the  largest  Nurseries  in  New  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  *  WELLS  COMPANY,  Box  40,  IDansville,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 

And  English  Walnut  Trees 

Bear  young.  Thin  Shell,  Large  Size,  Splendid 
Quality.  Special  Nut  Catalog  on  request. 

Cherry  Trees  and  General  Line  of  other 
Nursery  Stock. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

Box  299  VINCENNES,  IND. 


STRAWBERRY  PLAN  TS~ ep^s 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEAltlNG 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Itoute  2,  Kliodesdale,  Md, 


CTD  AUfRPDDV  PI  ANT<i— s  t  r  i  c  tl  y  Tliorough- 

alKHVYDtKKT  rLMHIObl.ed  PROGRESSIVE  ami 

SUPERB,  81.50  per  100;  $10,  M.  Over  Kill  standard  va¬ 
rieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  $2  for  our  >200) 
garden  collection.  20th  Century  Catalog,  mailed  FREE, 
tells  every  tiling.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Box  265.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties.  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  J.C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa, 

in  every  county  to  sell 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants 
Nursery  Stock,  Seeds,  all 
orpart  time.  Clean,  profitable  business  all  the  year. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIltES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

Hand  made. 
Any  number.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  New  York 


MEN  WANTED 


APPLE  BARRELS-,®'’” 


FOR  EVERY  NEED 

^Bucket  —  Knapsack  — 
Barrel  — Traction  and 
Gas  Engine  Machines.  Wo 
nirpctions  FREE. 


THE  RUR-A.L,  NEW-YORKER 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


Rye  and  Rock  Phosphate. 

After  drawing  off  my  silage  corn  this 
month,  I  applied  to  the  field  of  six  acres, 
three  tons  of  rock  phosphate,  putting  it 
on  with  a  drill  right  over  the  stubble 
ground.  I  then  plowed  the  field,  turning 
under  the  stubble  weeds  that  had  come 
up  on  the  field,  and  the  phosphate.  I 
intend  sowing  rye  on  this  piece  of  ground 
now,  and  plowing  that  under  in  the 
Spring,  all  of  this  being  part  of  my  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  the  field  up  to  better  pro¬ 
ducing  powers.  I  shall  sow  oats  next 
Spring,  after  the  rye  is  plowed  under. 
What  criticisms  have  you  on  this  way  of 
handling  this  field?  I  understand  that 
rock  phosphate  should  be  applied  only 
with  a  green  manuring  crop  plowed  un¬ 
der  or  with  a  manure  dressing.  j.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

The  plan  of  using  rye  as  a  cover  crop 
is  good.  We  think  that  results  after 
a  year  or  two  will  convince  you  that  Al- 
sike  clover  or  vetch  should  be  added  to 
the  rye.  Alsike  with  us  is  giving  excel¬ 
lent  results  as  a  Fall-sown  cover  crop. 
We  doubt  if  the  rock  phosphate  will 
show  itself  on  that  soil.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  smaller  quantities  of 
acid  phosphate  pay  very  much  better,  and 
a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  shows  clearly  that 
during  a  long  series  of  years  the  rock 
phosphate  gave  little  if  any  benefit.  Dr. 
Brooks,  who  publishes  this  bulletin,  says 
that  the  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers  in  Massachusetts  are  advised 
against  the  general  use  of  raw  phosphate 
rock.  We  think  it  pays  better  to  use 
the  available  form.  Next  Spring  our 
advice  would  be  to  plow  that  rye  under 
when  it  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  we 
would  then  use  an  application  of  slaked 
lime,  GOO  pounds  or  more  to  the  acre. 
If  you  expect  to  seed  down  with  the  oats, 
or  if  the  land  is  to  go  into  grass  for  a 
term  of  years,  we  would  use  a  ton  of 
lime,  but  if  the  cover  crop  is  to  be  plowed 
under  year  after  year  light  annual  ap¬ 
plications  of  lime  just  after  the  rye  is 
plowed  under  will  surely  pay.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  this  plan  of  cover  crop¬ 
ping  with  lime  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  the  improvement  made  in  your  soil. 


Gathering  Loose  Stones. 

Is  there  an  implement  or  device  to 
gather  loose  stones  of  varying  sizes  from 
a  field  that  has  been  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  and  is  ready  to  seed,  but  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  almost  an  innumerable  number 
of  stones?  The  old  system  of  forking 
them  into  a  wagon  seems  very  laborious 
and  costly.  IX.  E.  T. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  practical  device  that  we 
know  of  for  loading  stones  upon  a  wagon. 
About  the  best  you  can  do  in  a  practical 
way  is  to  rake  the  stones  together  in 
piles  or  “windrows,”  and  then  fork  them 
into  the  wagon  and  cart  away.  Various 
devices  have  been  tried  for  raking  stones. 
In  some  cases  on  a  large  scale  an  old 
steel  rail  from  the  railroad  is  dragged 
over  the  field.  A  good-sized  team  is  at¬ 
tached  to  each  end,  and  the  rail  dragged 
along  over  the  harrowed  ground.  This 
rakes  or  pushes  many  of  the  stones  to¬ 
gether.  Stone  rakes  are  made  by  fasten¬ 
ing  stout  wooden  or  steel  teeth  to  a 
plank,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  a 
weeder,  and  scratching  this  over  the 
ground  so  as  to  rake  the  stones  together. 
We  have  known  discarded  hay-rakes  to 
be  used  by  fastening  light  plank  to  the 
back  of  the  teeth,  and  then  scratching 
over  the  ground.  In  some  cases  near  the 
shore  farmers  use  the  instrument  known 
as  oyster  tongs  for  this  work.  About  all 
you  can  hope  to  do  to  relieve  the  labor 
is  to  rake  the  stones  together  and  then 
fork  by  hand.  Every  now  and  then  some 
inventor  comes  forward  with  a  machine 
for  picking  up  these  stones.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  are  usually  made  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  an  elevator  potato  digger,  hut 
they  are  expensive,  and  the  stones  are  so 
heavy  that  most  of  such  implements  are 
not  found  to  be  practical. 


Benefits  of  Rotation. 

The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
sends  these  facts  as  an  argument  for 
crop  rotation : 

“One  plot  at  the  North  Dakota  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  that  has  been  in  wheat  for 
15  years  has  produced  20G  bushels.  A 
similar  plot  that  has  been  in  corn  one 
year  followed  by  wheat  three  years  and 


so  on  throughout  the  15  years  has  pro¬ 
duced  233%  bushels  of  wheat  while  an¬ 
other  plot  on  which  the  corn  was  ma¬ 
nured  and  followed  by  three  crops  of 
wheat,  produced  2G2%  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  total  returns  for  the  three  plots 
were:  for  the  first,  $109.39,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond,  $170.30  and  the  third  $196.09  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  from  the  first 
one.  This  is  a  fine  demonstration  of  how 
the  most  simple  rotation  greatly  increases 
the  returns.” 

These  arguments  are  most  needed  by 
the  Western  grain  growers  who  persist 
in  growing  wheat  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground.  A  “rest”  of  the  land  now 
and  then  by  growing  corn  or  letting  clo¬ 
ver  grow  would  increase  the  yield  and 
make  a  sure  thing. 


Burning  Sawdust. 

Referring  to  the  article  under  this 
heading  on  page  1214,  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  a  large  amount  of  sawdust 
is  undoubtedly  recommended.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  also  may  be  of  value  to  L.  S.  in 
making  a  decision  : 

Wood  ashes  should  be  kept  dry  in  order 
to  prevent  the  valuable  fertilizer  con¬ 
tent  from  leaching  away.  When  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  for  very  long  they 
lose  practically  all  of  their  potash,  an 
element  that  is  very  scarce  and  costly  at 
the  present  time.  The  analysis  varies 
greatly,  but  the  following  represents  an 
average  condition  of  unleached  wood 
ashes:  5  per  cent,  potash,  114  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid,  32*4  per  cent,  lime,  or 
in  one  ton  there  is  about  100  pounds  pot¬ 
ash,  30  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  650 
pounds  lime. 

Rotting  is  a  very  slow  process  with 
sawdust,  but  must  take  place  in  order  to 
give  up  its  fertilizing  elements ;  further¬ 
more,  its  addition  to  the  soil  produces  an 
undesirably  sour  condition.  A  more 
prompt  and  beneficial  return  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  wood  ashes  applied  to  the 
soil,  since  the  potash  content  is  readily 
soluble.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  that 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  lime, 
which  aids  immediately  in  sweetening  the 
land,  burning  the  sawdust  and  applying 
the  ashes  undoubtedly  will  bring  quicker, 
more  economical,  and  better  results. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.  e.  d.  smith. 


Cover  Crop  of  Volunteer  Oats. 

I  have  a  side-hill  piece,  light  sandy 
loam  planted  to  corn  in  1913,  root  crop, 
beans  and  garden  truck  in  1914,  oats  in 
1915.  In  1913  and  1914  it  had  a  good 
fertilizing  with  barnyard  manure  (cow) 
and  commercial  fertilizer ;  not  any  ma¬ 
nure  in  1915,  but  raised  a  good  crop  of 
oats,  for  grain.  I  thought  to  seed  to 
grass  after  oats  without  plowing,  so 
disked  thoroughly,  but  was  delayed  in 
seeding  to  grass.  The  oats  were  very 
ripe  and  dry  when  cut,  and  shed  so  that 
a  good  crop  of  oats  has  come  in  and  is 
now  about  eight  inches  high.  I  intend  to 
turn  the  oats  under  and  plant  to  corn, 
using  commercial  fertilizer  next  year. 
Shall  I  turn  under  the  oats  this  Fall  to 
rot  during  coming  Winter,  or  let  them 
stand,  to  prevent  soil  washing  till  Spring, 
then  turn  under?  What  treatment  would 
you  suggest?  “o.” 

Connecticut. 

We  should  lot  the  oats  alone,  to  make 
such  growth  as  they  will  this  Fall,  and 
plow  them  under  in  the  Spring.  The 
only  advantage  from  Fall  plowing  would 
be  to  get  the  work  done  ahead.  The  oats 
and  the  weeds  will  make  some  little  extra 
growth  this  Fall,  and  will  hold  the  snow 
on  the  ground  through  the  Winter.  In 
the  Spring  we  should  plow  everything 
under  and  plant  corn.  Probably  a  light 
dose  of  limestone  in  this  field  would  help. 


Spring  Wheat  in  Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  mteresl 
your  articles  on  wheat,  and  in  today’s 
paper  a  correspondent  asks  if  it  may 
not  be  a  “by-product”  and  so  not  very 
expensive.  Last  Spring  I  had  a  field  of 
two  acres  that  I  wished  to  seed  down. 
I  also  knew  I  should  need  a  lot  of  straw 
to  bed  the  horses  this  Winter,  so  I  seed¬ 
ed  with  clover  and  grasses  and  put  in 
Spring  wheat  with  it.  The  piece  had 
been  in  corn  for  two  years,  and  well 
manured,  but  when  the  wheat  was  com¬ 
ing  up  I  put  on  400  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  I  got  about  30  bushels  an  acre  of 
wheat  and  a  lot  of  straw.  So  much  for 
the  “by-product.”  After  the  wheat  was 
off,  owing  to  the  numerous  rains  and  the 
fertility  combined,  the  clover  came  along 
famously,  and  I  have  just  put  awav  over 
three  tons  of  clover  hay,  and  the  field  is 
starting  up  finely  again  for  Winter  pro¬ 
tection.  Did  my  wheat  crop  cost  me 
much?  GEORGE  E.  MORSE. 

Massachusetts. 


L^MBERTVIIJJJ 

“  Rubber  Footwear  H 


Unequaled  for  Remarkable 
Wearing  Qualities  and  Comfort 


“Snag-Proof’'  boots  and  shoes  are  water-tight — made  of  heavy  sail 
duck  with  seven  thicknesses  of  pure  Para  rubber  ground  in. 

The  “Laraco”  brand  is  made  of  pure  Para  rubber  with  seven  heavy 
ribs  to  add  extra  strength  and  wear.  You  couldn’t  buy  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  that  gives  greater  wear  and  service  than  Lambertville. 

Your  dealer  pays  more  for  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear,  simply 
because  he  values  your  satisfaction  more  than  the  extra  profit  he  could 
make  on  an  inferior  line. 


Best  dealers  in  almost  every  locality  sell  Lambertville  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear.  If  your  dealer  should  not  carry  this  famous  line,  write  us  and 
we’ll  quickly  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


Wonderful  9  in  1 

Fence  Tool 


MoHt  useful  tlmo  and  money  saving  tool  on  farm.  Combines  nino 
tools  in  one.  Will  make,  drive  and  pull  staples;  cut, straighten, 
Mdice,  tie  and  stretch  wire;  open  boxes,  repair  implements, 
etc.,  quicker  and  bkttkr  than  any  ot her  tool,  haves  wire, 
staples  and  hours  of  time  and  trouble.  Makes  old  fences 
good  as  new.  For  new  fences,  saves  many  timea  its  cost  iu 
posts  alone  and  makes  stronger  fence.  Lasts  lifetime.  Sent 
prepaid  with  full  instructions  on  fence  repairing  for  $1.50. 

Information  free.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refun  ded — positive¬ 
ly.  Order  today. 

UTICA  HARDWARE  SALES  CO. 
BEECH  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


AnFNT^R|,le'“,i<l 

1  d  quick  sell¬ 
er.  Mnko  $5  to  $15  a  day. 
No  competition.  Write  at 
once  for  “Agents  Plan.” 


Mighty  Monarch  Stump 
Pullers-Guaranteed  5Yrs. 


VOU  WANT  the  stump  puller  with  the 
x  most  power  and  speed— made  of  steel--  j 
having  double  and  triple  power  equip¬ 
ment-simple  and  easy  to  operate— at  a 
price  any  farmer  can  afford.  In  fact, 
you  want  a 

ZIMMERMAN  MIGHTY  MONARCH 
STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

Our  free  comploto  catalog  describes  latest 
stump-clearing  method  and  our  new  im¬ 
proved  stump  puller.  Write  for  it  today. 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Dept.  N  Y  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


|p^||The  Best 
"lTime  for 
ELECTRIC 
(LIGHT  - 

is  every  night  In  the  year.  It  is  the 
most  economical  for  long  winter  eve¬ 
nings  and  'the  coolest  light  for  Lot 
summer  nights. 

Re  sure  to  got  tho  GENUINE  EDISON 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER.  Install  the 

tfjLno^a  £dwZ 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery  is  the  only 
nickel-iron  battery.  It  is  non-acid,  hence 
can  be  sold  with  a  many-year  capacity 
Guarantee  of  most  liberal  terms.  Write 
for  Catalog  M. 

EDISON  STORACE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere. 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 

Detach  and  Mall  To-Day 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST 

As  low  as 


$7.90 


/TX 


SAW 


AHD  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

HERTZLER  &  Z00K 
Portable 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.  | 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERT  CO..  223  L.ke.idn  Ave..  Orannn  N  J 

Send  Catalog  to  M 

My  Name . 

My  Address . 

(If  you  have  a  Gas  Engine,  Check  Here  I 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Army  Revolvers  $1.65  op 
“  B-L  Rifles  .  .  .98  “ 
“  Swords  .  .  .  .35  1 
“  7  Shot  Carbine  3.50  ' 
New  Uniforms  .  1.50 ' 


Saddles  $3.00  op 
Bridles  .90  “ 

Team  Harness  21.85  “ 

Beggings,  pair  .  .15  “ 
i  Tents  .  .  .  .2.85“. 

I  Colts  Cal.  45  Revolver  $7.45.  CtgB.  le  each.  15 
Acres  Government  Auction  Bargains  illustrated 
and  described  in  420  large  page  wholesale  and 
retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25  cents 
_  -East  and  30  cents  West  ot  the  Mississippi  River. 
Francta  Bannerman.  501  Broadway,  New  York 
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When  vou  write  advertisers  mention 
Tiie  It.  N.-l.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Now  is  the  Shooter’s  Time 


The  call  of  the  woods,  the  fields 
and  the  marshes  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Get  readyl  See  that  your  scatter- 
gun  is  oiled  and  easy.  Get  shells 
loaded  with 

mm 

SHOTGUN  POWDERS 

Dupont  ::  Ballistite  ::  Schultze 
Du  Pont  Black  Sporting  Powder 

Each  has  its  good  points — each  has  its 
friends  and  all  are  bound  to  get  desired  results 
if  your  aim  is  right. 

IV rite  for  booklet.  480  S 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


°Tlew  Holland 


Rock  Crusher  and  Limestone  Pulverizer 

^  — a  mac^*nc  that’s  increasing  crops  and  profits  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  Its  ease,  simplicity  and 
JmfjMBL:  economy  of  operation  are  features  that  should  in- 

tcrest  you.  (’rushes  any  kind  of  stone  In  any  sire 
‘  '  for  cement  and  road  work  as  well  as  limestone. 

Crushed  limestone  sweetens  the  soil  and  makes 
fertilizer  available  for  plant  food.  Every  farmer 
should  own  one.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
it  in  detail.  Write  to 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 


NEPOMSET 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

ASK  US  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THIS  ISTHEMOSTECOMOM* 
ICAL  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY 

DEPARTMENT  IO 

BIRO  &  SON, EAST  WALPOLE, MASS. 
EST.  1795.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


™  Farm  Building 
PlansFree 

iJV  you  will  give  us  your  name  CJe] 
and  address  today,  we  will 
send  you  a  most  interesting, 

beneficial  booklet,  “North  Carolina 
Pine  on  the  Farm,”  telling  how  to 
build  better  at  less  cost.  It  also 
contains  an  offer  ot 

Free  Building  Plans 

which  will  prove  helpful  in  erect¬ 
ing  barns,  houses,  silos  or  any 
other  out-buildings. 

Farm  buildings  should  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  constructed  from  durable 
wood,  and  at  a  minimum  expense. 

North 
Carolina 
Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal ’* 

gives  you  these  advantages,  coupled 
with  ease  of  working  and  a 
varied  utility  for  nearly  every  farm 
requirement. 

if  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer 
in  your  locality,  write  ut 
direct.  SEND  FOR  THE 
BOOKLET  TODA  Y 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

Norfolk,  Va. 


% 


Wj) 


m  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


6AWS 

DOWN 

TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OK  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  an« 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST1MPK0VEMKNTS.  Firstorder  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


’J/ourBookoTCREO  DIPT” homes 

SENDFOR  it  NOW  AND  STUDY  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  PROPERLY  STAINED  SHINGLES 
GET  BETTER  ARCHITECTURAL  EFFECTS  AND  SAVE  REPAINTING  AND  REPAIR  BILLS 


17  Grades 


“CREO-DIPT” 


16.  18,  24 -inch 


STAINED 

SHINGLES 

30  Different  Colors 


select  best  cedar  shingles  cut  from  live  timber — no  stumpage — no  wedge 
shapes — and  preserve  them  in  creosote  and  stain  them  any  color  desired, 
best  earth  pigments  and  pure  linseed  oil — no  aniline  dyes  or  kerosene.  They 
save  all  muss,  waste  and  bother  of  staining  on  the  job.  They  last  twice  as  long 
as  natural  wood. 

Good  lumber  dealers  carry  popular  colors  In  atock  for  reahlugHiig  and  ceneral  work. 
Send  for  your  book  of  “  CKEO-DIKT  ”  stained  Shingled  Home*  today,  sample  of  colors 
on  wood  and  full  particular*. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO.,  1049  Oliver  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N,  Y. 
They  Come  Stained  in  Chicao° ,or  Wes,ern  Tr*d,) 


Ready-to- lay  Without  wasleA 


EUREKA 
HARNESS  OIL 

Will  keep  your  harness  soft  and  pliable — keep  it  jet  black  and 
“new  looking”  —  lengthen  its  life  and  prevent  any  possible 
accident  due  to  an  old,  dried  out  trace  or  breeching. 

Ask  for  Eureka  Harness  Oil.  Dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Stations 


New  York 
Buffalo 


\vmwi 


Albany 

Boston 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


A  Busy  Market  Street. 

The  picture  shows  a  small  section  of 
West  Street,  New  York,  near  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Street  pier,  at  a  time  when  apple 
deliveries  were  quite  heavy.  West  Street, 
bordering  the  Hudson  River,  is  one  of 
the  leading  business  highways  in  the  farm 
produce  trade.  All  of  the  railroads  ter¬ 
minating  in  New  Jersey  and  farther  up 
town  in  New  York,  have  piers  along 
West  Street  for  the  delivery  of  freight. 
The  cars  are  brought  on  floats  and  un¬ 
loaded  on  the  docks  by  the  railroad 
hands.  The  Old  Dominion  and  other 
coastwise  6teamers  frem  Virginia  and 
farther  southern  points  bring  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  string  beans,  early  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  (in  less  than  a  week  re¬ 


cently  15,000  bushels  of  string  beans), 
and  the  New  England  lines  half  fill  this 
dockage  space  with  potatoes  and  cases 
of  cloth  or  other  manfactured  goods. 

West  Street  is  well  lighted  and  busy 
in  the  night  as  well  as  day.  During  the 
season  when  perishable  products  are  ar¬ 
riving  freely,  the  docks  are  open  at  one 
A.  M.,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  selling 
and  delivery  are  more  active  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  day.  The 
various  large  dealers  have  spaces  allotted 
to  them  at  the  docks  where  their  receipts 
are  piled,  salesmen  and  buyers  get  to¬ 
gether,  and  soon  the  produce  is  on  trucks 
and  on  its  way  to  the  city’s  interior, 
ready  for  the  forenoon’s  retail  trade. 


A  Rural  School  Exhibition. 

The  rural  district  school  No.  12  of 
Manchester  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  held  a  notable 
exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  school 
gardens  on  Sept.  25.  A  number  of  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  people  of  the  district  con¬ 
tributed  over  $10  in  prizes,  which  were 
awarded  in  first,  second  and  third,  rang¬ 
ing  from  25  cents  to  $1  each.  Fourteen 
boys  and  girls  exhibited  in  14  different 
entries  of  vegetables,  corn,  potatoes,  flow¬ 
ers,  cakes  and  embroidery.  There  were 
nine  collections  of  vegetables,  first  going 
to  a  splendid  collection  of  34  varieties ; 
two  entries  squash ;  five  cucumber ;  eight 
tomato ;  five  corn ;  seven  pop-corn ;  three 

potatoes ;  six  cakes ;  13  pieces  of  em¬ 
broidery  ;  five  collections  of  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  the  largest  28  varieties,  and  two  col¬ 
lections  of  garden  flowers,  the  largest  23 
varieties. 

The  girls  did  most  remarkable  work  in 
embroidery  and  cakes,  and  the  boys  were 
equally  successful  in  corn  and  vegetables. 
The  youngest  exhibitor,  a  little  girl  of 
seven,  contributed  to  the  embroidery, 
while  the  oldest  was  13,  also  winning  in 
embroidery  and  largest  squash.  One  boy 
of  the  same  age,  a  winner  on  corn,  vege¬ 
tables  and  potatoes,  also  has  done  all  his 
father’s  Fall  plowing  of  eight  or  10  acres. 

Arlington,  N.  Y.  d.  b.  s. 

The  Maine  Potato  Crop. 

The  prices  on  potatoes  are  continuing 
to  be  on  the  upward  tendency,  and  the 
outlook  is  becoming  brighter,  and  before 
the  season  advances  much  further  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  record  prices.  In 
the  far  northern  section,  as  high  as  $2.50 
per  barrel  has  been  paid.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  have  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  to  dig.  This  is  more  notice¬ 
able  in  the  southern  part  of  Maine.  A 
great  deal  of  discussion  is  going  on  lately 
relating  to  the  powdery  scab.  A  long 
and  exhaustive  study  has  been  made  at 
the  government  laboratories  at  Presque 
Isle  this  season,  as  the  removal  of  the 


quarantine  on  potatoes  does  not  signify 
that  the  powdery  scab  is  not  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  at  any  time.  In  Maine,  with  the 
co-operation  of  growers,  it  is  believed 
that  in  time  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
remove  this  disease,  which  is  a  great 
menace  to  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
seed  potatoes.  The  observations  made 
regarding  this  disease  have  shown  that 
soil  has  played  a  very  important  part. 
In  some  soils  the  powdery  scab  will  not 
take  bold  like  other  soils.  This  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  conclusion  of  a  great 
number  of  growers.  w.  H.  B. 


Governor  Alexander  of  Idaho  said  re¬ 
cently:  “Idaho  can  bo  justly  called  an 
electric  State.  Fair  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  bountiful  crops  provide  a  broad 
basis  for  good  times,  and  when  the  farther 
lias  money  to  spend  or  save,  the  country 
is  usually  prosperous.  I  know  of  farmers 
living  40  miles  from  the  railroad  who  are 


using  as  many  electrically  driven  ma¬ 
chines  as  the  farmers  whose  land  lies 
close  to  the  big  towns.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  struggling  farmers  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  hire  help,  and  who  are  only  too 
ready  to  adopt  electric  service  and  appli¬ 
ances  in  \  orking  their  land.  I  see  the 
time  not  far  away  when  our  fanners  will 
obtain  electric  energy  as  cheaply  as  they 
obtain  water  today.  In  Rupert,  Burley, 
Ilayburn,  Twin  Falls  and  other  sage¬ 
brush  towns,  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
all  the  houses  are  not  only  wired  for 
lighting,  but  are  electrically  heated  also. 


Oct.  18.  Dairy  cattle,  $40  to  $S0; 
beef  cattle,  seven  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight ;  milk,  average  for  year,  $1.30  per 
cwt. ;  butter,  25c.  to  30c.  per  pound ; 
cheese,  12c.  to  15c.  per  pound  ;  apples,  $1 
per  barrel ;  potatoes,  30c.  to  (50c.  per 
bushel ;  cabbage,  $4  per  hundred  ;  onions, 
$1  per  bushel.  j.  r.  h. 

Gilbertsville,  N.  1T. 


Potatoes  and  cauliflower  are  the 
staples  of  this  locality.  Potatoes  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  cars  at  80  cents  per  bushel. 
Cauliflowers  are  returning,  net,  $3  per 
barrel  for  good  stock.  On  account  of  the 
nearness  to  the  ocean  (one-half  mile) 
fruit  raising  is  not  a  success  here,  not 
enough  for  home  consumption  being 
raised,  and  garden  crops  are  not  raised 
for  market,  as  it  is  too  expensive  to  ship 
to  the  city  market.  In  regard  to  cattle  a 
cow  will  sell  for  about  $100.  H.  L.  L. 

Amagansett,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10.  Butter  soils  from  farmer  at 
28  to  30  cents ;  eggs,  23.  No  wheat  raised 
here  to  speak  of.  Worth  about  $1  a 
bushel ;  rye  about  90c. ;  oats  a  very  good 
crop,  about  70  bushels  per  acre,  price 
30c.  Potatoes  very  poor  in  this  part, 
running  about  60  bu.  to  acre,  when  the 
average  crop  is  about  200  per  acre.  A 
large  portion  of  the  fields  will  never  be 
dug  this  year ;  price  of  potatoes  from  35 
to  40c.  per  bushel.  Garden  truck  is  not 
worth  very  much,  no  sales  to  speak  of. 
This  part  of  the  county  does  not  grow 
very  many  apples,  but  apples  are  not  very 
high  here ;  shipped  in  prices  from  60c.  to 
$1  per  bushel.  Cows  sell  from  $40  to 
$100  each  here;  good  cows  worth  more, 
Veal,  live,  $6  and  $7  per  100  pounds ; 
hogs,  7c.  and  8c.  live  weight,  9  and  10c. 
dressed.  Cheese  from  factory,  14  and 
15c.  per  pound,  out  of  the  stores  about 
20c.  Poultry  about  12c.  per  pound  at  the 
meat  markets.  Hay  around  $10  per  ton  ; 
straw,  oat.  $5  and  $6  per  ton.  Butter  fat 
is  worth  32c.  at  creamery ;  milk.  7c.  per 
quart.  We  had  a  very  hard  freeze  here 
August  25,  which  killed  all  of  the  corn 
and  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  beans, 
beans  bring  7c.  per  pound  out  of  store. 
Quite  a  lot  of  strawberries  are  raised 
here  in  the  season  ;  they  sell  at  12  to  15c. 
per  box.  It  is  a  very  good  dairy  country 
here ;  the  hay  crop  is  good  as  a  rule. 
Land  sells  close  to  the  city  at  about  $200 
per  acre,  cut-over  land  farther  back  sells 
for  less  money.  Not  a  very  heavy  poultry 
country.  Labor  is  quite  plenty ;  wages, 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  We  have 
a  nice  little  city  of  about  8,000.  w.  w. 

Antigo,  Wis. 


A  Piece  of  Apple  Pie  for  New  Yorkers. 
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Saving  work  and  time  and  making  money  with 
a  Maynard  Engine  in  the  farm  power  house 


\\yv>(  ( 


Saw  your  own  wood  quickly  and 
make  money  sawing  wocd  for 
neighbors  with  Maynard  power 


Make  money,  save  work  and  time 
grinding  feed  with  a  Maynard  Engine 


Shell  your  corn  and  shell  corn  for  neighbors  at  a  profit,  with  a  Maynard  Engine 


t\\v\wttvAv 


e  GreatestMoney  Saving 

Book  on  Engines  Published 


What  Users  Say 

Kept  Busy  Filling  Contracts  . 

“I  am  pleased  to  Bay  that  I  am  more 
than  saustied  with  the  Maynard  Engine. 
It  certainly  is  worth  the  price  that  you 
ask  for  it.  and  even  the  short  while  that  I 
have  had  it,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was 
the  beat  engine  6urpa»n  that  1  ever  made. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  it,  bo  far,  what¬ 
ever.  My  neijehbors  have  kept  me  busy 
filling  contracts  for  sawing  wood  for 
them.  They  are  also  somewhat  astonished 
to  find  that  so  small  an  engino  can  do 
such  powerful  work.  I  am  now  making 
contracts  for  filling  Bilos  for  my  neigh¬ 
bors."  -—A.  Vinskey,  Hardwick,  Mass, 

Easiest  to  start.  More  than 
rated  II.  P. 

"The  gasoline  engine  I  bought  of  you 
sometime  ago  is  giving  satisfaction  in 
e7ery  way,  and  is  the  simplest  engine  I 
have  ever  s^en  and  is  the  easiest  to 
start  and  will  give  more  than  the  rated 
horse  power."  —  Geo.  11.  Johnson, 
BarnevOle,  Md. 

Like 8  Easy  Starting 

'“In  »*ogard  to  the  1  1-2  H.P.  Maynard 
Engine  I  nought  of  you  ab>-ut  9  months 
Ego- -I  have  been  using  it  all  winter  for 
pumping  water,  running  grindstone, 
emery  wheel  and  little  buzz  saw.  and  will 
say  I  have  never  seen  a  m<  ro  powerful 
engine  for  its  rated  H.P.  have  rippeu  a 
two-inch  hard  maple  plank  on  the  saw. 
Another  thing  I  like  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  starts.  Also  the  simplicity 
Sa’l  A.  Anduegg,  R.D.  No. 6.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

12 II.  P.  Maynard  Beats  1 5 II.  P. 

"The  Maynard  Engine  I  purchased  from 
you  some  lime  ago  has  given  the  very 
best  of  satisfaction.  1  am  doing  me  same 
work  with  my  12  H.P.  Maytiurd  that  I 
used  a  15  II.  P.  of  another  make  on  last 
winter,  'i  he  15  H.P.  did  not  give  power 
enough  but  the  12  H.P.  Maynard  does  it 
with  power  to  spare.’*— M.  R.  Swinger, 
Uightstown,  N.  J. 

All  we  claimed— and  more 

“The  Maynard  Gasoline  Engine,  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  last  fall,  has  been  all 
that  it  was  claimed  to  be  if  not  more.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  whatsoever,  aside 
from  an  adjustment  of  the  governor  wiicn 
ic  was  lirst  started.  It  starts  prompily, 
runs  evenly  with  but  a  single  compres¬ 
sion,  does  not  heat  even  with  my  neglect 
to  keep  the  water  supply  sufficient,  has 
never  balked  once  except  for  lack  of 
gasoline,  has  all  kinds  of  power  for  its 
size.  Tiianking  you  for  giving  n;e  the 
worth  of  my  money,  1  am.  Very  truly 
yours."— M.  G.  L.  Rietz,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


EFORE  ycu  decide  on  any  engine  write  for  this  free 
book.  Then  make  this  test  on  your  own  farm  at  our 
expense.  Fry  any  size  Maynard  for  60  days,  with¬ 
out  sending  us  a  penny.  There  is  nothing  on  your 
farm  that  will  be  cf  so  much  help  to  you,  nothing  that 
saves  so  much  work,  time  and  money  as  a  good  power 
outfit.  It’s  going  to  make  a  big  difference  to  you 


nrr  buys  11-2 

rated  as  somo 
others  rate 
their  1  1-2  H. 
P,  engines,  it 
would  be  rated 
2  H.P. 

The  engino  shown  below 
i  H.P. 


is  6 


Our  Growth 

Two  years  ago  we  started  in  an 
eleven-story  building.  In  one 
month,  we  had  to  add  a  six-story 
building,  then  a  five-story  and  an 
eight-story  building.  We  have 
now  added  our  fifth  great  building 
illustrated  here,  16  stories,  the 
world's  highest  building  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.  All  because  we 
give  greater  values  than  can  be 
obtained  anywhere  else. 

Write  for  free 
engine  cata¬ 
log  now. 


whether  you  get 
the  right  engine  or 
the  wrong  one. 

There' s  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  — 
and  a  still  bigger 
difference  in  ser¬ 
vice.  There  is  no 
longer  any  reason 
why  you  should 
take  a  chance  of 
getting  anything 
except  the  right 
power  outfit.  After 
this  60  days’  free 
trial,  if  you  think 
there’s  a  better  en¬ 
gine  made  at  any 
price,  or  its  equal 
at  anywhere  near 
its  price,  return  the 
Maynard  at  our 
expense.  You  don’t 
send  us  a  cent.  This 
60  days’trial  is  free. 

T here  isn’t  a 
farmer  in  the  land 
who  cannot  profit¬ 
ably  use  a  May- 

nard  on  his  farm.  Our  Free  Book  will  prove  to  you  that 
wherever  a  Maynard  goes,  it  cannot  help  but  save  work, 
time  and  money,  and  make  money  for  its  owner. 

1G  Big  Features 

Our  Free  Book  shows  16  big  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Maynard,  all  of  which  are  found  on  no  other  engine. 
It  tells  just  what  these  features  mean — why  they  make 
every  Maynard  so  strong,  so  economical  and  so  depend¬ 
able.  With  your  free  book,  we  will  send  a  Comparative 
Test  Card  which  enables  you  to  write  down  the  merits 
of  different  engines  alongside  each  other.  This  card 
makes  it  easy  to  compare  every  engine  with  the  Maynard 


Actual  factory  tests  prove  that 


Send  us  no  money 
you  try  it  60  days  FREE 

The  best  way  to  decide  on  an  engrine  ia  to  try  it.  We  will  send  you  any  size  Maynard  for  60  days’  teat 
before  you  send  ua  a  penny.  Give  this  engine  any  teat  you  like.  You  be  ihe  judge,  and  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  satiafied,  return  it  at  our  expense.  We  will  even  return  any  freight  charges  you  paid.  Get 
our  book  --  and  you  will  see  why  we  can  afford  to  make  such  a  liberal  no-monoy-in-advanco  free  trial  offer. 

Mail  coupon  or  just  a  postal. 


point  by  point,  and  feature  by  feature,  so  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  wherein  the  Maynard  is  different 
and  vuhy  it  is  better. 

Rated  Horse  Power  at  Normal  Speed 

Maynard  Engines 
develop  greatly  in 
excess  of  their  rated 
horse-power.  The 
1?  H.P.  develops 
If  H.P.;  the  5  H.P. 
size  develops  6 
H.P.;  the  9  H.P. 
size  develops  10|- 
H.P.  and  so  on 
with  all  Maynard 
sizes.  And  this 
excess  power  is  de¬ 
veloped  at  normal 
speeds.  If  we 
speeded  up  our 
engines  as  some 
others  do, we  could 
claim  much  greater 
horse  power.  Re¬ 
member,  a  speeded 
up  engine  is  like  a 
speeded  up  horse 
—  all  right  for  a 
little  while  but 
can’t  stand  the 
strain.  With  every 
engine,  we  send  the 
factory  test  sheet, 
showing  what  that 
engine  developed  just  before  shipment  and  at  what  speed. 

Divide  the  Cost  by  Eight 

Our  book  quotes  low  prices  that  save  you  $25  to  $300 
cash,  and  shows  you  the  safe,  sensible  way  to  figure 
engine  costs.  Divide  Maynard  prices  by  eight ,  then 
divide  price  of  cheap  engines  by  three  and  you  will 
arrive  at  the  cost  per  year .  Read  why  no  engine  at  our 
price  will  last  a3  long  as  the  Maynard — why  no  engine 
at  any  price  will  last  longer.  Mail  coupon  or  postal 
today.  Just  say,  “Send  Engine  Book  Free’’  and  it 
will  come  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 

Address 


What  a  Maynard 
Will  Do 

Pumping  Water 

The  Maynard  engine  will  pump 
water  all  day,  saving  hand  pump¬ 
ing,  making  you  independent  ol 
winds,  saving  you  loads  ot  time. 

Grinding  Feed 

A  Maynard  5  H.  P.  Engine  will 
grind  150  bushels  of  corn  a  day, 
medium  fineness.  The  same  work 
done  by  hand  would  take  three  or 
four  days  and  no  one  on  the  farm 
wants  the  job.  With  the  Maynard, 
you  save  work,  save  time,  save 
money,  grinding  your  own  grain, 
and  many  farmers  make  extra  H 
profits  doing  custom  grinding  lot  H 
neighbors. 

Shelling  Corn 

A  Maynard  will  shell  corn  better 
and  faster  than  ten  men,  and  do  it 
cheaper.  Shell  corn  for  neighbors 
too  and  boost  your  profits. 

Filling  Silos 

The  Maynard  will  fill  silos  of  any 
size,  will  run  any  make  of  cutter. 
You  can  figure  on  a  smaller  Maynard 
than  any  other  engine,  because 
Maynard  Engines  are  under-rated, 
not  over-rated. 

Sawing  Wood 

Many  farmers  make  big  money 
sawing  wood  with  their  Maynard 
Engine.  Some  farmers  cut  as  high 
as  50  cords  a  day.  Make  firewood 
out  of  the  timber  on  your  own  farm, 
then  do  it  for  neighbors. 

Other  Work 

A  Maynard  will  run  the  cream 
separator  twice  a  day,  run  the 
churn  whenever  you  need  it,  do 
the  washing  every  week.  It  will 
run  your  workshop  machinery,  the 
grindstone,  forge,  drill,  etc.  It 
will  operate  any  machine  on  the 
farm  that  requires  power,  at  mini¬ 
mum  expense. 

Write  Today 

Send  in  the  coupon  or  just  a 
postal  for  the  Maynard  Engine  Book 
—  F  re  e.  It 
will  help  you 
decideon  the 
right  engine 
for  you ,  at  the 
right  price. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

i 


DOMESTIC. — Oct.  21  an  engineer  at 
Arlington,  Ya.,  talked  b.v  wireless  tele¬ 
phone  with  an  observer  at  the  Eiffel 
tower,  Paris,  3,800  away.  Engineers 
listening  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard, 
Honolulu,  at  the  same  time  heard  Arling¬ 
ton  say  “Hello”  to  Paris. 

Frederick  Adams  Russell,  a  broker  of 
11  Broadway,  New  York,  was  arrested  by 
Post  Office  Inspectors  William  G.  Swain 
and  Howard  B.  Mayhew,  Oct.  22,  on  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  he  pretended  to  be  specu¬ 
lating  in  war  stocks  and  other  securities. 
Most  of  Russell’s  customers  were  elderly 
women  who  had  been  impressed  by  the 
defendant’s  claims  to  inside  knowledge 
of  conditions  which  would  determine  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  stocks  he  handled. 
Russell  was  the  guiding  genius  of  McNeil, 
Adams  &  Co.,  the  “put  and  call”  brokers 
of  DO  Wall  street  who  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  on  March  15,  1913,  with  about 
$250,000  liabilities  and  few  visible  as¬ 
sets  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  custom¬ 
ers,  who  in  that  case  also  were  women 
from  every  stage  of  life. 

The  Navy  Department  will  open  bids 
on  November  17  for  the  two  battleships 
authorized  at  the  last  Congress.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  new  ships  will  be  the 
anti-torpedo  devices  recently  perfected 
by  the  department’s  experts,  which,  it  is. 
believed,  will  render  the  vessels  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  destruction  by  sub¬ 
marines.  The  new  dreadnoughts  will  be 
40  feet  longer  than  any  now  in  commis¬ 
sion  or  under  construction,  and  will 
have  a  greater  tonnage. 

The  Navy  Department's  lookout  for 
the  officers  of  the  two  interned  German 
cruisers  at  Norfolk  who  are  absent  with¬ 
out  leave  has  brought  no  trace  of  the 
missing  men.  The  Department  made 
public,  Oct.  22,  an  official  list  of  the 
men  absent.  This  discloses  the  fact  that 
while  six  of  the  26  officers  on  the  Kron- 
prinz  Wilhelm  have  violated  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  internment  and  three  of  the 
27  officers  on  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich 
have  done  the  same,  not  one  of  the  732 
enlisted  men  on  the  two  ships  has  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  his  ship  without 
leave. 

Two  men,  believed  to  be  agents  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  plot  to  dynamite  plants  manu¬ 
facturing  war  munitions  for  the  Allies, 
were  arrested  near  Weehawken,  Oct.  24, 
by  Secret  Service  men,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Tunney,  of  the  New  York  police 
dynamite  squad.  The  men,  who  gave 
their  names  as  Robert  Fay,  34  year  old, 
of  27  Fifth  Street,  Weehawken,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Scholz,  his  brother-in-law,  of  the 
same  address,  were  captured,  it  is  alleged, 
while  making  a  bomb  in  a  patch  of  woods 
not  far  from  their  home.  Numerous  docu¬ 
ments  in  German  and  large  supplies  of 
explosives  and  several  infernal  machines 
or  mines  were  confiscated  by  the  detec¬ 
tives.  Three  other  men  were  arrested 
later,  and  evidence  of  a  large  conspiracy 
secured. 

Edgar  F.  Luckenbach,  president  of  the 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  which 
has  10  steamships  in  the  coast  to  coast 
trade  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  23  that  his  company  will 
have  to  go  out  of  the  American  trade  en¬ 
tirely  if  the  new  freight  rates  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Railroad,  effective  November  1,  are 
not  withdrawn.  Mr.  Luckenbach  and 
II.  P.  Hamilton,  traffic  manager  of  the 
steamship  company,  pointed  out  that  the 
new  railroad  rates  at  Panama  will  raise 
the  cost  of  transshipping  cargoes  from  $3 
to  from  $4.62  to  $5.82  a  ton,  which  is 
absolutely  prohibitive  in  the  face  of  rail 
rates  from  San  Francisco  and  other  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  points  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board. 

Oct.  26  a  throng  of  several  hundred 
Republican  organization  adherents,  pa¬ 
rading  after  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 
Republican  municipal  ticket,  mobbed  a 
crowd  of  women  suffrage  advocates  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  suffrage  speaker  in  West  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.  Roman  candles  were  turned 
into  the  gathering  and  the  balls  of  fire  fell 
on  the  clothing  of  orators  and  listeners 
alike ;  the  marshal  of  the  parade  rode  his 
horse  through  the  crowd,  and  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  “votes  for  women”  completed 
their  attack  by  filling  buckets  of  water 
inside  a  building  where  the  organization 
meeting  was  in  progress  and  dropping 
them  on  the  women.  Miss  Miriam  Gil¬ 
bert,  one  of  the  suffrage  speakers,  was 
drenched  by  the  contents  of  one  of  the 
buckets.  Miss  Gratia  Erickson,  of  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  another  speaker,  was  doused, 
while  many  persons  in  the  crowd  went 
home  dripping  wet.  It  was  while  the 
water  was  being  thrown  that  a  mounted 
policeman  arrived  and  made  one  arrest. 
The  man  arrested  was  discharged  by 
Magistrate  Harris. 

Fourteen  persons,  13  of  them  girls, 
with  practically  every  avenue  of  escape 
cut  off,  were  suffocated  or  burned  to 
death  in  a  fire  in  a  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  fac¬ 
tory  Oct.  25.  Three  girls  were  unac¬ 
counted  for,  six  in  local  hospitals  and  13 
others  suffered  minor  injuries  by  jumping 
from  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the 
building.  Thirty-five  girls  were  employed 
on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the 
building  by  the  Union  Paper  Box  Com¬ 
pany.  The  fire  started  on  the  first  floor 
in  a  hay,  grain  and  feed  store  of  the 
James  Brown  estate,  and  followed  the 
elevator  shaft  to  the  roof.  The  second 
floor  was  occupied  by  several  small  man- 
uaeturing  concerns.  Some  of  the  girls 
might  have  escaped  if  a  door  leading  from 


the  second  to  the  third  floor  had  been 
left  unlocked,  but  when  the  girls  found 
that  it  would  not  open  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  the  third  floor  and 
jump  from  the  window,  take  chances  in 
crawling  down  ropes  or  over  human  lad¬ 
ders,  or  perish  in  the  flames. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  Poultry 
Raisers’  Association  of  Ilammonton,  New 
Jersey,  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  poultry 
show  December  7,  8  and  9.  Louis  G. 
Heller,  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  chosen  as  judge  of  the  exhibition. 
The  prizes  will  be  unusually  liberal.  Cat¬ 
alogues  will  be  sent  to  all  poultrymen  by 
addressing  the  secretary,  Michael  K. 
Boyer,  Ilammonton.  New  Jersey. 

The  Department  of  Floriculture  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst  is  making  plans  for  its  annual 
Fall  Flower  Show  which  is  to  be  held 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  8  and  9. 
The  entire  first  floor  of  the  building, 
about  5.200  square  feet,  will  be  used  for 
the  show. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  new  society  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  horticultural  department 
of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
to  be  known  as  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  During  the  year  it  is  planned  to 
have  nearby  or  visiting  horticulturists 
address  the  society  on  topics  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  members.  A  large 
increase  in  the  horticultural  department 
following  the  erection  of  the  new  horti- 
tultural  building  has  resulted  in  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  short  courses  in  agriculture  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  will 
open  this  year  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J , 
on  Nov.  15th,  and  continue  for  a  period 
of  12  weeks,  closing  on  Feb.  18th.  Four 
courses  are  offered  as  follows:  Course  I, 
general  agriculture  and  dairy  farming; 
course  II,  fruit  growing  and  market  gar¬ 
dening;  course  III,  poultry  husbandry; 
course  IV,  home  economics.  Each  course 
involves  a  complete  schedule  in  itself,  and 
a  total  of  38  lecture,  recitation  and  labor¬ 
atory  hours  are  scheduled  each  week.  All 
of  the  courses  offered  are  free  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State,  who  are  willing  to  in¬ 
vest.  their  best  efforts  in  pursuing  the 
work.  The  tuition  fee  of  $25  is  charged 
to  non-residents  in  addition  to  the  $5  reg¬ 
istration  fee  required  of  all  students. 
Comfortable  rooms  are  available  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  $2  to  $5  per  week,  while 
board  may  be  obtained  at  prices  ranging 
from  $4  to  $7.50  per  week.  The  total 
cost  of  the  course,  including  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  $10  for  books,  need  not  exceed 
$125,  and  stude*  ts  who  are  economical 
can  complete  the  course  at  a  figure  much 
below  this  estimate.  Students  interested 
in  further  information  concerning  the 
short  courses  or  the  schedule,  should 
write  to  the  director  of  the  short  courses 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  secure 
Circular  No.  27. 

The  Corn  Belt  Shorthorn  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  organized  in  McLean 
County,  Ill.  A  committee  composed  of 
Ralph  Jones  of  Ileywortli,  Ira  D.  Wilson 
of  DeWitt,  and  H.  G.  Longbrake  of 
Waynesville,  compiled  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  which  were  adopted.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  association  is  to  unite  the 
Shorthorn  breeders  in  order  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  breed  and  to  assist  in 
the  establishing  of  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  and  utility  for  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  and  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus  stock  by  public  and  private  sale. 
Following  the  preliminaries  necessary  to 
forming  a  permanent  organization, 
Charles  Brown  of  Ileyworth  was  elected 
president ;  Fred  Blum  of  Bloomington, 
vice-president ;  James  Fulton  of  Hey- 
worth,  treasurer ;  E.  C.  Hollis  of  Hey- 

Oct.  25  the  Mallory  Line  steamer  Col¬ 
orado  was  abandoned  at  sea,  off  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  on  fire  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton.  The  crew  of  38  were  rescued  and 
the  Colorado  was  towed  to  Charleston 
after  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

RAW  FURS 

All  who  are  interested  in  these  two  words,  write 
for  a  reliable  circular  of  prices,  ready  in  November. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  -  Lock  Box  305,  HighUtown,  N.  J. 

We  Buy  Raw  Furs 

and  being  located  in  New  Y ork  since  1861 
can  pay  best  prices,  no  commissions,  nor 
other  charges.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

150  West  25th  Street  New  York 


CKUNKS 

WRAW  furs  wanted 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  as  soon 
as  goods  arrive.  Twenty 
years  in  business.  Best  of 
references.  Write  for  price¬ 
list  and  shipping  tags  and 
keep  posted  on  the  fur 
market. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Pric*  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  21 


Blue  Ribbon  Auto  Trailer 

Hauls  12  to  14  Milk  Cans  to  town  in 
one-third  the  time  required  with  horse  and 
wagon.  Saves  two-thirds  of  men’s  time. 


Steel  tire . $42.50 

Rubber  tire . 52.50 

Ball  bearings . 10.00 

Write  for  particulars  to  Oept.  K 

nun  A  X  T  - 1>  O  1!  T 
CARRIAGE  C  O. 
Flint.  Michigan 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  asked  how  long  a  man’s  legs  should 
be  and  he  replied,  “they  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground— and  no  longer  ”  An  engine  should  weigh  enough  to 
do  its  work— and  no  more.  Years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  cast 
engine  parts  very  large  and  heavy,  with  heavy  base  and  fly¬ 
wheel,  or  the  violent  explosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds  of  the 
old-style  engine  would  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Six  years  ago  the  Cushman  Motor  Works  designed  a  new  type  of 
farm  engine  weighing  about  one-fifth  as  much  per  H.P.asother 
farm  engines,  but  so  well  built,  balanced  and  governed  thatit 
ran  more  steadily  and  quietly  than  a  farm  engine  was  ever 
known  to  run.  Some  people  laughed,  and  said  that  an  engine 
weighing  only  190  lbs.  must  be  a  toy,  but  when  they  satv  the 
Cushman  at  work  beside  heavy  engines  weighing  five  or  six 
times  as  much,  they  realized  that  weight  does  not  mean  power, 
and  that  the  Cushman  is  a  giant  in  power  for  its  size. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  Pounds  per  Horse  Power 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs.  15  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  780  lbs. 

8  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  320  lbs.  20  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  1200  lbs. 

Cushman  Engines  have  Throttle  Governor  and  Schebler  Carburetor,  insuring  regular  speed 
even  on  jobs  of  irregular  loads,  like  sawing.  Their  perfect  balance  also  helps  to  make  them 

steady,  insuring  unusual  durability  and  freedom  from  engine  trouble. 

The  4  H.  P.  and  the  8  II.  P.  are  mounted  on  trucks,  if  desired,  and 
may  be  pulled  around  by  hand.  These  are 
very  useful  engines,  as  besides  doing  all 
work  heavy  engines  do,  they  may  be  at- 
to  machines  in  the  field,  es  4  H.  P. 
and  corn  binders  and  8  H.  P.  on 
haybaiers.  All  engines  over  4 II.  P. 
are  double  cylinder,  which  means 
steadier  power. 

The  Cushman  is  not  a  cheap 
ftfiK.  (‘'■vSaI  aud  engine,  but  it  is  cheap  in  the  long 

8  4  H-  p-  run.  Engine  Book  free 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

847  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Besides  doing  all  other  farm  work 
it  may  be  used  as  Binder  Engine. 


Defora  Baying  Any  Engine 

Ask  These  Questions 

How  much  does  it  weigh? 

If  it  weighs  more  than  60 
lbs.  per  horsepower.why? 

Is  it  throttle  governed?  A 

throttle  governor  insures 
steady,  quiet  economical 
power.  d 
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IET  me  send 

^  you  this  new 
complete  Saw 
rig.  to  earn  its 
own  cost  while 
you  pay  tor  it.  Or 
any  other  WITTE 
engine  on  the 
same  reasonable 
terms. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 

J 


See 


these 


Prices! 


Buy  Direct  From  My  Factory. 

Let  me  send  you  what  hundreds  of  satisfied  users,  from 
Main  to  California,  say  of  their  earnings. 

$5  to  $10  a  Day  Profit. 

•.You  can  do  as  well  with  this  fine-running. rig  Most  of  my 
customers  never  saw  one  until  they  got  their  WITTE  outfits. 

A  regular  WITTE  engine  mounted  on  an  all-steel  truck, 
eouippod  with  detachable  steel  saw-frame,  saw-blade,  saw- 
U  euard,  belt  and  belt-tightener,  scat,  foot-rest,  cham-brake. 
muffler  and  pole.  Evenly  balanced— smooth  running— easy 
Starting— small  fuel  consumption.  Proven  good  by  29 
years’  use  under  the  hardest  kind  of  work. 

ew  Book  Free!  ^^fenginrs^^idtrnd^uL  tW rite8 m e*to day."  “ 
\  u  witto  WittD  Fmrine  Wnrks.  1896  °Lkl?"d^e”  pL* 


WITTE 

engines 

Saw-rig  Outfits 

4  H-P,  $124.25 

6  H-P,  152.25 

8  H-P,  202.15 

12  H-P,  267.00 


H-P 

STATIONARY 

PORTABLE 

2 

$  34.95 

$  39.S5 

3 

52.45 

60.50 

4 

69.75 

82.75 

6 

97.75 

127.75 

8 

139.65 

174.65 

12 

197.00 

237. CO 

16 

279.70 

329.70 

22 

359.80 

412.30 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

FARMS  for  Profit:  pleaIure* 

FRANK  H.  KNOX,  51  State  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

I  tin  Par  me  1,011  SALK— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets; 
lull  I  dl  ms  koo«1  railroad  and  trolley  tacilitieH.  New  cata 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  G.  Keodcr,  Newtown,  Penna 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

By  A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 
111-113  West  25th  St.  New  York 
HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  LIBERAL  GRADING 

Write  for  Free  Price  List  now. 


Delightful,  healthy  climate.  Good 
Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to 
big  markets  of  large  cities  of  the 
East.  Send  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  and  map. 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 

62  A  Hoffman  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


77?e  •State  For  Thrifty  Farmers 


ISauquoit  Valley  Farm^ 

For  sale,  fertile  farm  in  heart  of  best 
dairy  .section  of  N.  Y.  State.  1*2  miles  from 
2  R.  R.  Stations,  P.  O.  and  stores.  1  mile  from 
big  market  of  Utica— city  of  85.000.  160  acres, 
140  tillable,  20  in  wooodland.  Fine  house  and 
barns.  Running  water  to  barn.  Would  sell 
stock  and  tools,  Full  information  from 

JHUGH  R.  JONES  COMPANY,  Utica, N.Y.V 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 


Big  demand  for  American  Furs!  We  pay  top 
market  prices  and  keep  furs  separate  upon  re¬ 
quest,  keep  yon  potted  at  all  times,  and  send 
market  reports  and  price  lists— free!  Writ*  today. 


HARRY  LEVY 


Exporter  of  Raic  Furs 

265  Seventh  Avenue 


FIREPROOF,  WEATHERPROOF,  STRONG.  REASONABLE  IN  COST. 
Specially  adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  in  standard 
patterns  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Keystone  Copper  Bearing 
Galvanized  Sheets.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy  of  “Better  Buildings”  booklet 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1293.) 

Alice  had  been  overworked  for  so  long, 
and  her  exhaustion  had  been  so  complete 
that  she  was  very  ill  for  several  weeks. 
When  she  was  well  enough  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  what  was  going  on  about  the 
house,  she  noted  that  Sarah  was  trying, 
as  well  as  she  could,  to  fill  her  place ; 
and  Alice  was  deeply  affected.  Aunt 
Melissa  prophesied  that  it  would  not 
last  long;  but  Alice  saw  more  deeply  into 
the  working  of  her  sister’s  mind,  and 
knew  there  had  been  a  great  change  in 
Sarah,  who  was  now  doing,  with  appar¬ 
ent  willingness,  the  work  she  always  had 
professed  to  hate.  The  older  sister  real¬ 
ized  that  Sarah’s  good  qualities  merely 
had  been  overshadowed  by  vanity  and  sel¬ 
fishness,  and  that  these  unpleasant  traits 
had  been  fostered  by  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  who  had  yielded  to  Sarah’s  whims, 
because  that  was  the  easiest  way  to  get 
along  with  her. 

No  ordinary  experience  would  have 
affected  Sarah,  and  she  might  have  gone 
on  for  years  in  the  same  thoughtless  man¬ 
ner,  if  she  had  not  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  her  selfishness 
perhaps  actually  had  endangered  Alice’s 
life.  As  she  sat  by  the  window  in  x\lice’s 
Toom  on  the  night  of  the  Fourth,  Sarah 
was  thinking  seriously  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  and  her  thoughts  were  not 
pleasant.  Heretofore,  when  she  had 
been  at  fault,  she  had  managed  to  find  an 
excuse  for  herself,  but  tonight  she  faced 
the  issue  squarely ;  she  not  only  had 
failed  to  help  Alice  and  take  upon  herself 
a  fair  share  of  the  work,  but  she  had 
added  to  her  sister's  burdens.  The  ex¬ 
tra  work  occasioned  by  her  new  dress 
was  only  one  of  many  such  instances. 
All  her  life  she  had  appropriated  the 
best  of  everything  as  her  right.  She  not 
only  accepted  the  best — she  had  demand¬ 
ed  it.  Sarah  did  not  spare  herself  in 
summing  up  her  short-comings,  and  it 
was  a  humiliating  experience  to  charge 
herself  with  the  selfishness,  the  indol¬ 
ence,  and  the  petty  vanities  which  had 
been  the  chief  factors  of  her  whole  life. 

Although  Sarah  had  admitted  to  her¬ 
self  that  her  shirking  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  her  sister’s  illness,  and 
had  confessed  it  to  Dr.  Armstrong  in 
the  first  hour  of  her  anxiety  and  re¬ 
morse,  she  was  not  yet  ready  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  openly  to  others,  and  only  showed 
her  contrition  by  meekly  taking  upon  her¬ 
self  the  greater  share  of  the  housework. 

Sarah  soon  proved  herself  an  excel¬ 
lent  business  woman.  She  returned  one 
day  from  the  mail  box,  dropped  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  newspapers  and  magazines  into  the 
hammock  where  Alice  reclined,  and  sat 
down  on  the  step  to  read  a  letter.  “It’s 
from  Rose  Whitman,”  she  remarked  pre¬ 
sently.  “She  asks  if  we  could  supply 
them  with  butter  and  eggs  every  week.” 

“It’s  too  bad  we  have  none  to  spare,” 
said  Alice  regretfully. 

“Let’s  send  them  some,”  suggested 
Sarah.  “We  can  quit  selling  to  one  of 
our  Westfield  customers.  I  don’t  like 
to  disappoint  Mrs.  Whitman.” 

“Oh,  I  hardly  think  we  ought  to  do 
that,”  demurred  Alice. 

“Why  not?  Don’t  you  suppose  that 
if  those  Westfield  people  could  get  as 
good  butter  for  less  than  they  pay  us, 
they’d  do  it?” 

“Yes — I  suppose  they  would,”  Alice 
admitted.  “But  we  wouldn’t  get  more — 
we  couldn’t  charge  our  friends  more 
than  others  pay  us.” 

“We’ll  not  charge  more  than  they  have 
to  pay  in  Stafford.  They’d  expect  to  pay 
more  than  we  get  at  Westfield.  I  believe 
I’ll  send  them  a  basket  tomorrow  There 
will  be  more  than  enough  butter  for  our 
regular  customers  this  week,  and  if  ne¬ 
cessary  I’ll  economize  a  little  in  the  cook¬ 
ing.” 

Alice  made  no  further  protest  and 
Sarah  wrote  to  Rose  that  evening,  and 
told  her  that  she  was  sending  the  basket 
of  but^pr  and  eggs.  She  was  very  frank 
and  business-like,  and  told  Rose  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  send  such  a  small 
amount  each  week,  but  that  if  the  Whit¬ 
mans  knew  of  two  or  three  other  fami¬ 
lies  who  would  take  butter,  they  would 
send  it;  also,  that  they  would  have  to 


charge  city  prices  because  of  the  extra 
work  and  the  added  expense  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

Rose  answered  in  a  few  days  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  her  mother's  friends  would  be 
glad  to  take  all  the  butter  and  eggs  the 
Willards  could  supply  and  were  quite 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price. 

Alice  was  by  this  time  well  enough  to 
go  about  the  house,  hut  was  not  well 
enough  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
work.  As  Sarah  and  Margaret  had 
everything  to  do,  she  wisely  refrained 
from  criticising  their  methods,  and  left 
to  them  the  management  of  affairs. 

Sarah’s  good  management  in  disposing 
of  the  butter  and  eggs  made  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  difference  in  the  wekely  income ;  and 
its  success  led  her  to  seek  a  market  in 
Stafford  for  the  young  chickens  that  were 
nearly  ready  to  sell,  with  such  satis¬ 
factory  results  that  all  their  surplus 
poultry  was  engaged  at  a  profitable 


figure.  By  this  time  she  really  was  en¬ 
joying  her  work,  and  continually  was  on 
the  lookout  for  new  ways  to  add  to  their 
income. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“  More  or  Less”  in  Deed  ;  Fruit. 

1.  A  man  sold  this  farm  as  a  slice 
from  a  larger  and  in  the  original  deed, 
after  giving  figures  of  survey  said  it 
was  “estimated  to  contain  20  acres  more 
or  less.”  The  next  two  or  three  owners, 
being  uneducated,  never  figured  it  out. 
After  I  had  bought  and  papers  were  being 
made  out  I  discovered  that  there  was  a 
little  less  than  19  acres.  Could  the  first 
or  any  succeeding  purchaser,  have  main¬ 
tained  any  action  for  recovery  or  dam¬ 
age  on  account  of  the  shortage?  2.  To 
whom  would  fruit  on  the  trees  belong  by 
law,  if  possession  was  taken  in  August, 
nothing  being  said  about  it  when  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  made?  m.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

1.  The  statement  of  “more  or  less”  in 
a  deed  covers  a  reasonable  divergence  in 
the  amount  of  land  actually  found.  And 
this  difference  of  something  more  than  an 
acre  in  a  20-acre  tract  is  not  sufficient  on 
which  to  base  an  action  for  damages.  It 
could  vary  that  much  either  way. 


2.  The  fruit  would  belong  to  the  person, 
who  took  possession  in  August.  Un¬ 
picked  fruit  is  not  produced  by  annual 
labor,  such  as  is  used  to  produce  corn, 
peas,  etc.,  and  is  not  looked  upon  as  per¬ 
sonal  property.  It  therefore  passes  with, 
title  to  the  land. 


Limitation  on  Actions. 

1.  If  I  hold  a  note  against  a  land- 
owner  in  Pennsylvania,  either  judgment 
or  common  note,  how  long  will  it  be  good 
if  not  entered  on  the  county  records?  If 
the  note  is  marked  duplicate  of  a  note 
that  has  been  lost,  what  value  has  the 
note  should  the  original  not  be  found? 
2.  How  many  years  is  a  book  account 
good  in  Pennsylvania  if  not  presented 
for  settlement.  I  sell  a  man  some  live 
stock  and  keep  a  book  account  of  same. 
When  must  I  ask  for  settlement? 

Illinois.  t.  H.  M. 

1.  Action  on  note  must  be  brought 
within  six  years  from  the  time  the  right 
of  action  accrues.  The  duplicate  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  original  if  that  is  not 
found.  The  payment  of  judgments  will 
be  presumed  after  20  years,  although,  if 
it  is  not  entered  on  the  records,  it  does 
not  become  a  lien. 

2.  You  must  ask  for  a  settlement  or 
begin  action  within  six  years  from  the 
transaction. 


The  ONLY  car  at 

less  than  MOOO.  with 

— a  3%-inch  bore  x  5-inch  stroke,  FORTY  Horse  Power  motor; 

— plenty  of  ROOM  for  SEVEN  passengers; — 34x4  Goodrich  Tires j 
— finish  put  on  with  25  body-finishing  operations; — FULL-floating 
Rear  Axle  withTWO  Timken  Bearings  in  each  hub; — 1 12-inch  wheel¬ 
base;— complete  equipment  of  Timken  Bearings; — upholstery  of  the 
finest,  genuine,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather; — and  a  RELIABLE 
battery  ignition  and  lighting  system  tested  on  more  than  1 50,000  cars. 


These  are  details  of  design  that  you  can  find  perhaps  on  many  cars — but  ONLY  on  this 
Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  at  $885  can  you  find  them  ALL.  In  power,  size  and  quality 
it  stands  supreme.  For  Studebaker  has  set  a  new  standard  in  4-cylinder  cars.  And 
this  is  the  ONLY  7-passenger,  4-cylinder  car  with  a  3ys-inch  bore  x  5-inch  stroke, 
FORTY  Horse  Power  motor  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  America  or  Europe  for  less 
than  $1,000. 

That  name  of  Studebaker  alone  is  enough  to  satisfy  you  of  the  GREAT  value  of  this 
FOUR.  For  you  know,  as  your  fathers  before  you  knew,  the  sterling  quality  that  name 
stands  for.  But  we  urge  you  to  see  the  car  itself — for  any  man  who  knows  cars  will  at  once 
recognize  the  GREAT  superiority  of  this  Studebaker  in  POWER,  size  and  quality.  See  the 
car  at  your  dealer’s — have  a  demonstration  on  the  hills — and  write  today  for  1916  catalog. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit  Dept.  F-37 

More  than  195,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $88! 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  85< 

Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  118! 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $87! 

Open  Express  Car  -  -  85l 

Station  Wagon  -  -  -  871 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $105' 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  100' 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  135 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  -  155 
Limousine,  7-passenger  * 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  have  been  farming  now  for  three 
years  and  had  decided  never  to  own  a 
dog,  but  now  I  think  I  want  one.  What 
shall  I  buy,  an  Airedale,  collie  or  New¬ 
foundland?  I  want  one  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  on  a  dairy  farm,  namely  a  watch 
dog.  I  think  I  read  an  article  from  the 
Hope  Farm  man  some  time  ago  recom¬ 
mending  the  Airedale.  Give  me  your  ad¬ 
vice.  READER. 

I  would  cut  out  the  Newfoundland  at 
once.  Some  years  ago  I  found  that  many 
people  wanted  a  Newfoundland  dog  as 
companion  for  their  children.  I  thought 
there  would  be  profit  in  breeding  these 
dogs,  and  I  was  ready  to  import  a  few 
from  Newfoundland.  I  learned,  however, 
that  these  fine  dogs  will  not  thrive  when 
taken  from  their  cold,  native  land.  In 
our  warmer  country  they  suffer  from  the 
heat  and  after  a  few  generations  become 
feeble  and  worthless.  There  are  few  of 
them  to  be  found  now.  The  collie  is  a 
fine  dog  for  stock  work  and  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  easily  taught  and  very  intelli¬ 
gent.  For  a  general  farm  dog  I  prefer 
the  Airedale.  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
thing  of  selecting  a  dog  is  much  like  se¬ 
lecting  a  wife — not  a  job  for  a  stranger 
to  undertake.  I  like  the  Airedale  for 
his  many  good  qualities.  You  can  teach 
him  anything  that  a  dog  can  do.  He  is  a 
good  ratter  and  a  wonderful  watch  dog, 
a  faithful  friend,  not  afraid  of  anything, 
and  with  almost  human  intelligence  in  de¬ 
ciding  between  friend  and  enemy.  A 
good  farm  dog  has  many  duties  if  his 
master  is  efficient,  and  the  Airedale  can 
perform  most  of  them  well.  Maybe  I 
am  prejudiced  since  our  Airedale  helped 
save  my  life,  but  I  think  this  breed  has 
good  stuff  in  it. 

Why  a  Dog? — Of  course  I  know  that 
the  anti-dog  men  will  be  at  me  at  once 
with  the  weight  of  a  Newfoundland,  the 
grip  of  a  bulldog  and  the  teeth  of  an 
Airedale.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
them.  The  dog  is  just  the  reflection  of 
his  master,  and  many  of  these  outbursts 
against  the  dog  ought  to  be  directed  at 
the  man.  Nine  times  in  10  what  we  call 
the  cur  dog  is  merely  a  curse  put  upon 
the  neighborhood  by  the  evil  or  shiftless 
qualities  of  his  master.  Some  men  stamp 
their  qualities,  good  or  bad,  upon  a  poem, 
or  a  cow,  or  a  corn  crop,  or  a  child.  We 
are  told  in  the  Scriptures  how  the  evil 
spirit  left  the  man  and  entered  the  swine. 
I  see  some  worthless  curs,  unfed  or  cared 
for  at  home,  roaming  about,  and  I  know 
they  carry  the  evil  spirit  of  neglect  and 
unthrift  of  their  masters.  The  trouble 
is  that  while  these  curs  carry  a  load  of 
this  evil  spirit  there  is  plenty  more  of  it 
at  home.  Sometimes  when  the  country 
minister  has  his  salary  all  paid  up  and 
feels  fully  secure  he  ought  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  this,  and  I  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  text:  “There  is  that  scattereth  which 
increaseth !” 

Use  For  a  Dog. — As  for  the  uses  of  a 
good  dog — here  is  one.  During  the  past 
season  we  have  had  over  200  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  from  people  who  are  annoyed  by 
chickens  and  little  pigs  that  come  over 
from  the  neighbors’  premises  and  scratch 
and  root  and  steal.  No  use  talking  to 
the  owners — they  have  no  respect  for 
property  rights  and  seem  to  think  their 
own  live  stock  has  rights  which  any  hu¬ 
man  is  bound  to  respect.  The  best  pro¬ 
tection  I  know  of  is  a  smart  and  active 
dog,  trained  to  watch  for  these  tres¬ 
passers  and  prey  upon  them  when  they 
show  up.  One  of  our  Airedales  would 
nip'  the  tail  feathers  out  of  a  few  of  these 
trespassing  birds  or  a  part  of  the  tail  off 
one  of  the  pigs,  and  it  would  serve  as  a 
wholesome  lesson  for  the  rest.  There  is 
no  neighborhood  nuisance  greater  than 
this  wandering  hen  or  pig,  and  when  the 
owner  is  a  big  man  who  lets  his  stock  de¬ 
stroy  the  property  of  a  small  woman — as 
is  often  the  case — it  is  time  to  let  loose 
the  dogs  of  war.  A  man  can  shoot  the 
hens  and  then  fight  it  out  with  the  own¬ 
er  if  he  is  big  enough,  but  a  woman  must 
often  see  her  garden  and  flower  beds  torn 
up  and  ruined  by  these  wretched  animals 
which,  like  the  cur  dog,  carry  the  mean¬ 
ness  and  disregard  of  property  rights  of 
their  owners.  A  good  dog  trained  to  his 
work  will  chase  the  evil  spirit  out  of 
this  trespassing  stock  even  if  he  does  not 
shame  the  owner.  There  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  a  good  dog  can  be  made 
useful.  When,  however,  a  man  keeps  a 
dog,  as  some  seem  to,  because  he  can¬ 


not  get  human  beings  to  acknowledge  his 
superiority,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  dog. 

The  Contest  Pullets. — After  much 
study  and  considerable  argument  we  se¬ 
lected  the  Red  pullets  which  are  to  rep¬ 
resent  us  at  the  egg-laying  contest.  It 
was  a  job.  Some  of  these  experts  tell 
us  all  about  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  follow 
their  directions.  A  hen  may  have  the 
breed  and  shape  they  tell  about,  yet 
the  “pelvic  bones”  may  not  be  according 
to  their  story.  After  struggling  with  this 
pen  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
“gift”  or  instinct  which  enables  Tom 
Barron,  Ed  Cam,  Lincoln  and  the  rest 
we  read  about  to  pick  good  performers. 
They  know  how  to  do  it,  but  I  doubt  if 
they  can  fully  explain  it  to  others.  I 
know  men  who,  as  I  fully  believe,  can 
communicate,  mentally,  writh  horses  and 
cows.  They  have  some  instinctive  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  animals  understand. 
Philip  has  raised  these  pullets,  and 
knows  them  from  the  egg.  I  found  we 
did  not  quite  agree,  and  I  took  first 
chance,  he  second  and  so  on  to  the  full 
pen.  We  shall  see  which  knew  most 
about  it.  One  thing  is  sure,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  a  good  start,  and  it  takes  a 
good  jockey  to  fit  the  pullet  so  she  will 
start  in  early.  It’s  about  like  the  race  I 
saw  run  out  on  the  plains  in  Colorado. 
Two  cowboys  ran  their  horses  in  a  quar¬ 
ter-mile  race.  One  of  them  insisted  that 
they  must  back  their  horses  up  to  the 
starting  line  and  at  the  signal  each  turn 
and  run.  It  looked  fair,  but  one  horse 
had  been  carefully  trained  to  twist 
around.  At  the  signal  he  turned  like  a 
rabbit  and  had  three  good  jumps  before 
the  other  started.  Philip  and  I  are  no 
hen  jockeys.  All  we  know  is  that  our 
pullets  have  mighty  good  parents  and  are 
strong  and  healthy — though  small.  We 
do  not  brag  or  beg  about  them.  If  they 
average  200  eggs  we  shall  say  it  is  no 
more  than  we  expected,  considering  their 
parents.  If  they  never  lay  an  egg  we 
shall  still  back  them  as  fine  for  the  frying 
pan.  Their  parents  are  all  right.  Ten 
hens  in  our  breeding  pen  laid  132  eggs 
the  first  24  days  in  October — after  lay¬ 
ing  steadily  all  the  year.  Our  Leghorns 
have  quit  entirely  and  it  surely  takes  a 
good  hen  to  lay  in  October  and  November 
as  these  Reds  are  doing. 

The  Farm. — Just  now  it  is  all  ap¬ 
ples.  We  got  them  all  off  late  in  Octo¬ 
ber — a  better  crop  than  we  expected. 
They  are  now  being  sold.  Not  having 
good  storage  yet  we  turn  them  off  as 
soon  as  possible  after  picking.  Local 
trade  is  best.  I  do  not  like  to  ship  away 
by  freight  in  small  lots.  I  advertise  in 
our  local  papers,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  trade  this  brings  in.  The 
other  day  two  families  got  a  small  auto 
truck  and  came  15  miles  to  buy  five  or 
six  barrels.  Many  autos  stop  for  a  sup¬ 
ply,  and  Tom  and  Broker  are  kept  busy 
hauling  off  great  loads  to  neighboring 
towns.  We  make  no  effort  to  held  peo¬ 
ple  up  for  a  fancy  price,  and  our  trade 
is  mostly  with  middle-class  people  who 
look  for  bargains.  One  thing  we  make 
plain — I  will  never  do  business  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  with  a  “kicker.”  Reasonable 
complaint  is  all  right  and  we  sometimes 
deserve  it,  but  there  are  a  few  profes¬ 
sional  “kickers”  who  always  find  fault 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  little  more 
than  is  coming  to  them.  My  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  people  is  to  return  their 
money,  make  them  a  present  of  the  fruit 
and  decline  to  do  any  more  business  with 
them.  They  are  few  in  numbers,  though 
they  can  make  a  large  noise,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  trade  with  them.  We  sell 
three  grades  of  apples,  No.  1,  No.  2  and 
pie  apples,  carefully  stating  just  what 
each  grade  is.  I  find  that  many  windfalls 
and  bruised  fruit  can  be  worked  off  for 
pie  and  sauce  if  you  tell  people  just 
what  they  are.  That  is  far  better  than 
trying  to  work  such  stuff  off  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  barrel. 

I  never  saw  so  many  crows  as  we  have 
this  year.  I  scared  up  a  flock  of  500  or 
more  in  one  of  our  back  cornfields.  The 
corn  shocks  were  black  with  them.  They 
had  gnawed  in  almost  like  squirrels  and 
destroyed  a  lot  of  corn.  These  black 
rascals  have  become  a  perfect  nuisance 
this  year.  This  is  no  time  for  some  “bird 
lover”  to  come  and  argue  with  me  that 
crows  should  be  protected.  H.  w.  c. 


Visitor  :  “What’s  that  new  structure 
on  the  hill  there?”  Farmer:  “Well,  if 
I  find  a  tenant  for  it,  it’s  a  bungalow; 
if  I  don’t,  it’s  a  barn.” — Credit  Lost. 


HO 

MATCHES" 


Use  HOME-MADE 
ACETYLENE 

to  light  your 
House  and  Barns; 
to  cook  your  Meals 

You  can  pick  out  an  acetylene  lighted 
farm  as  far  as  you  can  see  it.  The  light 
streaming  from  the  windows  is  white  and 
indescribably  beautiful  —  the  big  round 
lights  in  the  bams  are 
wonderfully  brilliant. 

Go  in  and  look  them 
over  at  close  range. 

You  will,  in  most  cases, 
find  all  the  ’'fixtures” 
equipped  to  light  up 
with  the  pull  of  a 
slender  chain— without 
matches— just  like  elec¬ 
tric  lights. 

The  cheerful  house¬ 
wife  in  every  one  of 
these  acetylene  lighted 
homes  will  tell  you  that  in  gray  drums 
her  lights  have  ban-  with  blue  bands 
ished  forever  the  gloom 
of  kerosene  lamps,  and  all  the  labor  and 
drudgery  their  use  entailed.  She  will  tell 
you  also  of  the  delights  of  cooking  cn  an 
acetylene  range  in  a  cool  kitchen— with 
no  bother  of  kindling.coal.ashes  or  soot. 
There  are  now  no  less  than  a  quarter  of 

a  million  f  am« 


pilies  using 
'Home  •  made 
Acetylene  for 
17  -jHH-  both  lighting 
and  cooking. 
In  every  case 
the  gas  pro¬ 
ducing  stone 
— Union  Car¬ 
bide  —  is  or¬ 
dered  direct 
from  the  nearest  of  our 
warehouses,  located  all 
_  over  the  country.  In  the 

drums  in  which  we  ship  Union  Carbide 
it  is  as  safe  to  store  and  handle  as  com¬ 
mon  coal.  It  won’t  bum  and  can’t  ex¬ 
plode.  The  little  machines  which  auto¬ 
matically  release  the  gas  from  the  Car¬ 
bide  are  called  acetylene  generators.The 
newer  models  are  wonderfully  simple 
and  perfectly  reliable — they  workwith  no 
attention  other  than  filling  once  a  month. 
We  will  be  glad  to  mail  onr  advertising 
literature  which  we  are  tore  you  will 
find  intensely  interesting.  Address 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  CO., Dept  6 

42nd  St.  Building,  NEW  YORK  or 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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30 

DAYS 

FREE 

TRIAL 


KER0SENI 

ENGINE] 


The 

Bessemer 
costs  just 
what  a 
good  en- 


LOWEST 
FUEL  COST  , 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


I 


Most  beautiful  carnage 
book  printed  —  contains 
more  styles  than  you  will 
find  in  20  bigr  stores.  Yet  a 
postal  brings  it  free.  Most 
astonishing  busrgy  offer.  I 
tell  you  how  after  15  years 
leadership  in  buggy  building, 
_  I  can  now 

PROFIT  SS 

(_  °0FFER»Si. 

You  can  buy  a  genuine  Split  Hickory— 
niftiest,  strongest,  most  stylish  buggy— 
as  low  ns  $39.26.  Every  job  guaran¬ 
teed— 30  days  free  road  test- 

freight  paid  both  way*. Write 
for  catalog;  also  catalogs  of 
harness  and J arm  wagons* 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pro*. 
iTHE  OHIO  CARRIAGE 
IMFG.  CO..  Columbus,  O. 

I  Station  223 


Cm 
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SPLIT  HICKORY  $39^ 


KELLY  DUPLEX 


GRINDING 
MILLS 

made  with  m  double  eet  of  grind- 
era  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  eaual  size,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  car  com,  shelled 
com,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  com,  cob- 
ton  seed,  corn  in 
Bhucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Re  q  u  I  re  2 
esa  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
Write  for  new  catalogue. 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  320  Springfield,  Ohio 


You  get  it  without  argument  unde^ 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  atf" 

AMERICAN  INCOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

Onr  bond  protects  you.  Lifetime 
)  service,  low  cost. 

Write  today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

I  We  also  make  Corn  Cribs,  Stock  Tanks,  Wire 
Fenreii.  Crib  &  Tank,  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  16  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


Tw/sr  its  Tail  / 


W And  Save  An  Extra  *Z°-2  Per  Day 


gine  should  cost. 

It  is  a  real  Kero¬ 
sene  Engine,  and 
not  a  converted 
gasoline  type,  therefore  will  run  per¬ 
fectly  on  kerosene,  alcohol,  or  gaso¬ 
line.  This  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
Universal  Fuel  Feeder,  controlled  ex¬ 
clusively  by  us.  Bessemer  Kerosene 
Engines,  because  of  their  low  cost  of 
operation,  are  a  positive  economy  on 
farms,  machine  shops,  or  wherever  odd 
power  j  obs  are  to  be  done.  Sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8  and  10  H.  P._  Also  direct  connect¬ 
ed  to  pumps,  hoists,  air  compressors, 
electric  lighting  plants,  saws,  farm  ma- 

chincry.  If  you  would  like  to  try  a 
^  Bessemer  Engine  30  days  before  you 

decide  to  buy,  write  us  and  we  will 
arrange  a  trial  for  you.  Catalog  K  ia 
free. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS 
ENGINE  CO. 

123  Lincoln  Ave.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Those  who  need  more  power  should 
use  the  Bessemer  Fuel  Oil  Engine. 
15  to  200  H.  P.  Free  catalog  “0,f 
explains  them 

ELECTRIC 
k  LIGHTING 


BROWN  FENCE  BARGAIN  BOOK 

;  Send  nameonpos- and  fence  sample 
i  tal.  New  cata!ogPM^a.^igKas 
—  —A  quotes  factory  pri-Bi  fey  IM  5* 
ces,  13c  per  rod  up. ■  ® 

Freight  prepaid.  Sample  free  also.  Address. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co..  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  0. 


Write  Now  Ana  We  Will  Tell  You  About  It 

cJOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO. 

^802  BENTON  ST. 


UOUETILL. 


Delay  buying  any 
engine  until  you.  find 
out  all  about 

Steam 
Engines 


LEFFEL 


They’ll  do  more  for  you  at  less 
cost  day  after  day  than  any  gas  engine.. 
Burn  coal,  wood  or  rubbish.  Run  all 
farm  power-driven  machinery. 

Furnish  steam  and  hot 
water  for  cooKin  g  feed  or 
cleaning  and  sterilizing 
pots,  pans,  milk  cans,  feed 
troughs,  etc.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  swear  by  the  Leffel. 


W-Jt-  for  booklet  and  full 
L  li Inc  information.  Doa’jfc 
delay— write  tonight, 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  302, 
Springfield^, 
Ohio. 


Leffel 

Steam  Engines  l 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


TP  HE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  %- inch 

dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


THE  KUKAL  NEW-VOKKEK 
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Anastigmatic  and  Autographic 


The  3A  KODAK 

Has  the  autographic  feature  whereby  you 
can  date  and  title  your  films  at  the  time  of 
exposure ,  is  fitted  with  the  new  Kodak 
Anastigmat  f.-j.y  lens  — a  lens  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  definition  (sharp¬ 
ness)  and  flatness  of  field  and  has  more  speed 
than  even  the  best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lenses. 

.  The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with 
instantaneous  speeds  of  1-25,  1-50  and  1-100 
of  a  second  and,  of  course,  the  usual  time  and 
‘bulb”  actions.  High  grade  in  every  detail. 

No.  3*  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures 
SVf  x  5V.,  Kodak  Anastlgrmat  lens /.7. 7,  827.50 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  -  -  22.50 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  .for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet ,  “Kodak  on  the  Farm.” 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

3S7  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAVANA 


STEEL  WHEELS 

For  any  skein  or  steel  axle. 
Your  exact  measurements  of 
arm  is  all  we  need  and  weguar- 
antee  a  fit.  With  Steel  Wheels 
your  work  is  half  done  when 
you  begin,  and  when  finished 
you  are  only  half  tired.  Make  your 
work  easy  at  small  expense.  Buy 
today.  To-morrow  never  comes. 
Get  our  Free  Catalogue 
r  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17.  -  Havana,  Illinois. 


w 

WtT  i 

By  v.  i 

fly  fn. 

■  tlcli 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons1 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more , 
high  I 
lifting  or  pitch  / 
lug.  Saves  you 
work  and  light¬ 
ens  draft  nearly 
60%.  Don't  rut 
fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
i  wagon.  Wheels  can’  _ 
dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 
Electric  Wheel  Co., 
,48  Klnl  Street, 

t^uincj,  111. 


THRESHERS 
HORSEPOWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1915 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


PER  ROLL 


YOU  TAKE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  RISK 

In  buying  CENTURY  RUBBER  ROOFING," 

25  YR.  GUARANTEE  sy.fiV,™ ,.~5? 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  Railroad  Station  East 
of  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  Ohio  River.  (Freight 
Prepaid  on  three  rolls  or  more). 

as* lb*  $1.10  n\l\  $1.30  S/it:  $1.50 

/n  .V ittouri  and  Iowa  add  b  cents  per  roll. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These 
IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE,  or  order  direct  from  this  nd.  Save25<  to  404 
No  mill-ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE,  108  sq.  ft. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

207  Katherios  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  ol'  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  liow  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  froight 
both  ways  j  about  oilr  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  tile  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RURALISMS 


A  Freak  Willow. 

This  queer-shaped  willow  tree  is 
found  growing  in  an  Illinois  farmyard. 
A  sprout  of  this  tree  either  grew  up  and 
connected  itself  with  the  trunk  above,  or 
it  grew  down  and  joined  itself  to  the 
root.  Nobody  around  the  place  knows 
which  of  the  two  things  it  is.  The  owner 
of  the  farm  on  which  the  tree  grows  says 
that  he  noticed  nothing  strange  about 
the  tree  until  recently,  and  then  an  ac¬ 
cident  drew  his  attention  to  it.  A  team 
ran  away  and  brought  up  with  the  hub  of 
a  wheel  barking  the  odd-shaped  limb. 

A  queer  thing  happened  while  we 
were  making  this  picture.  Either  a 
snake  or  a  tree  toad  butted  into  it.  We 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  such 
interloper,  until  we  examined  a  print 


Peculiar  Growth  of  Willow. 

and  found  a  strange  object  looking  side¬ 
ways  at  us.  To  make  sure  that  it  was 
not  a  knot  or  some  kind  of  a  bulge  that 
looked  like  something  alive,  we  went  back 
to  the  tree  to  find  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  live  creature  simply  sneaked  in  while 
we  were  making  the  exposure,  j.  l.  g. 


The  Durian. 

Bulletin  110  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  describes 
the  durian,  Durio  zibotliinus,  seeds  having 
been  received  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Puitenzorg,  Java.  This  strange  trop¬ 
ical  fruit  may  be  used  as  a  text  on  the 
danger  of  judging  by  appearances,  for  it 
is  covered  with  prickles,  and  possesses  a 
disgusting  odor,  yet  beneath  its  unprom¬ 
ising  exterior  is  a  most  delicious  cus¬ 
tard-like  pulp.  The  bulletin  says : 

A  very  large,  handsome,  pyramid¬ 
shaped  tree,  native  of  the  Malayan  Arch¬ 
ipelago,  and  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
Straits,  Burma,  Java,  etc.,  for  the  sake 
of  its  celebrated  fruit.  The  latter  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  older  branches,  varies  some¬ 
what  from,  round  to  oval  in  shape,  and 
usually  weighs,  from  five  to  seven  pounds 
or  more.  It  is  armed  with  thickly  set 
formidable  prickles  about  one-half  inch 
long !  when  ripe  it  becomes  slightly  yel¬ 
low,  and  possesses  an  odor  which  is  in¬ 
tensely  offensive  to  most  people,  especially 
on  first  acquaintance  with  it.  The  cream- 
colored  pulp  surrounding  the  seed  is  the 
edible  portion  ;  this  is  most  highly  prized 
by  the  Malays  and  oriental  people,  and  is 
also  relished  by  Europeans  who  acquire  a 
taste  for  it.  Firminger  describes  it  as 
“resembling  blanc-mange,  delicious  as  the 
finest  cream,”  whilst  Mr.  Bussell  Wallace 
considered  that  “eating  durians  is  a  sen¬ 
sation  worth  a  voyage  to  the  East.”  The 
large  seeds  may  bo  roasted  and  eaten  like 
chestnuts.  Pounded  into  Hour  they  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  made  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  like  “vegetable  ivory.”  The  durian 
tree  thrives  in  the  moist  low  country  of 
Ceylon  up  to  2,000  feet  elevation,  and 
luxuriates  in  deep  alluvial  or  loamy  soil. 
In  Peradeniya  Gardens,  there  are  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  well  over  100  feet  in 
height.  They  usually  flower  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  July  or 
August.  Durian  fruits  are  variable  in 
size,  shape,  flavor  and  quantity  of  pulp, 
according  to  variety.  The  trees  also  vary 
in  productiveness,  some  varieties  being 
almost  barren.  Selection  and  high  culti¬ 
vation  should  therefore  be  practised  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  best  fruits. 

Considering  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  and 
its  armor  of  prickles,  it  would  not  seem 
wise  to  repose  under  a  tree  liable  to  drop 
a  durian  upon  one’s  head ;  there  are  rec¬ 
ords  of  fatal  accidents  resulting  from  it. 
One  author  describes  the  fruit  as  being 
like  a  rich  custard  flavored  with  almonds, 
the  flavor  varying  so  that  it  sometimes 
suggests  cream  cheese,  sherry,  or  onion 
sauce.  The  odor  is  compared  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  putrid  animal  matter  and  de¬ 
caying  onior.s. 


Good  Boots  Make  Work  Light 

Heavy  work  seems  easy  if  your  feet  are 
warm  and  dry.  Wear  good,  solid,  comfort¬ 
able,  warm  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots. 

Millions  of  farmers  buy  Elephant  Head  Rub¬ 
ber  Boots,  because  they  know  they  are  right. 

Hitch  up,  drive  to  town,  and  buy  a  pair 
today.  Made  in  all  lengths.  Always  look  for 
the  Elephant’s  Head.  Sold  by  square  dealers. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 


Sixes  1  to  13  Save  Money  and  Prevent  Sickness 
Heights  Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
6  to  17  in,  Rot-Proof.  Warm  in  winter,  cool 
in  summer.  Weight  about  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
W ill  outwear  se ve ral  pai rs  of  leath¬ 
er,  rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
i  nsole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog  which  shows 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brings  it. 


OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  32  Racine.  Wio. 


AN  OPTIttlST  t 

I A  man  who  owns  ^TOWER'S  FlSH  Brand! 

iREELEX  SUCKER  15] 

when  Old  Prob  saysradn. - 


A. J. TOWER  CO.  w 

BOSTON 


BIG  BARGAINS 


A  pairof  fleece-lined  boot  sox 
given  with  every  pair  of  boots 


STRONG  SERVICE 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

Extra  due  qualify  made  by  new  pat¬ 
ent  process,  reinforced  in  every  vita 
spot  to  insure  unusually  lung  service. 
Special  double  thick  Para  gum  soles* 
Heels  so  solidly  constructed  that  they 
positively  cannot  come  off.  Duck 
lined,  flexible  and  well  fitting,  tyuil- 
*«y  is  high,  the  price  is  low  and  they 
will  certainly  please  the 
wearer  in  every  respect. 
Every  pair  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded.  Sent 
posipnid  for. 

Men’s  sizes  6  to  13. 


$2.95 


Corduroy  Trousers 

Drab  color  Cordu¬ 
roy  of  good,  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  and 
well  made  in  every 
particular.  This 
social  quality  is 
offered  you  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  re¬ 
markable  values,  a 
value  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  find  any¬ 
where  under  $2.00. 
Size  32  to  -18  waist 
measure,  and  29  to 
36  1  n  8  e  a  in.  Give 
waist  and  inseam 
manure.  OurSpecial 

postpaid  to  your  home.  $1.39 


In  Wearing  Apparel 
For  Entire  Family 

Men’s  Strong,  Black 
Calf  Leather  Shoes 
for  General  Wear 


black 
leather 
over  a 
wide, 
roomy 

last,  with  heavy,  double  sole 
and  common  sense  heels,  suit¬ 
able  for  work  or  dress  wear. 
Has  all  double  stitched  seams 
and  Is  strongly  made  through¬ 
out.  A  genuine  bargain. 
Sizes  6  to  12.  Hand 

EE  widths .  AC 

postpaid.  v  I  avD 


The  above  are  a  few  specials  from  our  large  catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  similar  bargains  in 
wearing  apparel  for  the  entire  family.  Send  for  it  today.  All  goods  sent  prepaid  to  your  horn 

GREAT  EASTERN  MAIL-ORDER  CO.,  IfiViUS."’* 


Swap  Stumps 

for  Dollars 

Make  your  waste  acres  pay.  Get  yearly 
yields  from  those  stump  covered  fields.  Why 
let  the  dollars  hide  under  the  stumps  when  the 
whole  world  offers  good  prices  for  American  farm 
products.  Turn  this  loss  into  profits. 

Red  Cross 
Stumping  Powder 

will  help  you  clear  land — easily — quickly  and  cheaply. 
Anticipate  next  year’s  demands.  Turn  the  cold,  wet 
days  of  fall  into  cash.  Clear  land  now  and  crop  it  early 
next  spring.  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Stumping  Powder  is 
low-freezing  and  works  well  up  to  winter  weather. 

Write  for  Free  Handbook  of 
Explosives  No.  30F 

It  tells  in  picture  and  story  how  up-to-date  farmers 
are  increasing  yields  and  profits  by  using  ~ 
RedCrossFarm  Powder  for  stumping,  sub 
ditching,  tree  planting  and  many  other  t 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Compa 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  101*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order^ personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  jierson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  alRO  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  go6d 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


READERS  often  tell  us  that  they  are  able  to 
buy  large  quantities  of  sawdust,  ashes,  lime 
waste,  factory  products  or  other  material  which 
may  be  useful  as  fertilizer.  What  is  it  worth?  At 
one  time  a  man  telegraphed  us  from  Texas  to  know 
the  fertilizing  value  of  several  carloads  of  burned 
wheat.  When  these  lots  are  small  we  give  an  average 
analysis,  carefully  stating  that  it  must  he  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  line  of  a  guess — because  such  samples 
vary  greatly.  When  the  quantity  obtainable  is  a 
large  one  we  advise  taking  fair  samples  and  having 
them  analysed  by  some  good  chemist.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  know  what  you  are  doing  when  you 
buy. 

* 

POTATO  DAY !  Our  suggestion  is  that  this  hol¬ 
iday  be  established  for  365  days  of  each  year, 
with  one  day  extra  for  leap  year.  No  use  going 
without  potatoes  364  days  in  order  to  celebrate  on 
one  occasion.  Potato  is  the  great,  plain,  substantial 
food  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  world  wonders  at 
the  stout  resistance  which  the  German  nation  has 
made.  The  big  potato  crop  has  enabled  her  to  do 
it — for  the  potato  has  furnished  food  for  man  and 
beast,  alcohol  for  power  and  light  and  other  ne¬ 
cessities  as  well.  In  this  country  we  have  not  half 
begun  to  utilize  the  potato  as  we  should.  Begin 
now  by  making  every  day  potato  day!  Pass  up  the 
baked  potato  and  butter  and  salt! 

* 

THE  farm  bureaus  can  help  farmers  if  they  are 
properly  bandied.  Here  is  what  one  in  Ne¬ 
braska  did : 

Here  is  a  bit  of  information  that  may  be  worth  many 
good  hard  dollars  to  some  of  your  readers  if  passed  on 
to  them.  This  Summer  a  gun-stock  manufacturer’s 
agent  came  through  here  buying  Black  walnut  trees. 
He  offered  about  $20  per  thousand  feet  delivered  at 
freight  car.  Our  county  agent  thought  that  too  cheap, 
so  he  proceeded  to  get  busy,  and  soon  found  a  market 
for  all  that  could  be  supplied  at  from  $40  to  $145  per 
thousand,  according  to  diameter  and  condition  of  the 
logs.  J.  ii.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 

The  selling  problem  Is  the  hardest  for  farmers  to 
work  out.  They  can  often  take  advantage  of  com¬ 
petition  when  they  are  buying,  but  too  often  they 
must  take  just  what  is  offered  them.  It  is  a  good 
thing  when  they  are  able  to  sell  their  goods  as  other 
interests  do. 

* 

ANY  American  who  is  capable  of  thought  must 
know  that  at  the  close  of  the  European  war  a 
fierce  industrial  battle  for  the  world’s  markets  will 
begin.  The  nations  now  at  war  will  face  terrible 
problems  of  debt  and  reconstruction.  They  must 
provide  food  for  their  people  and  labor  for  the  men 
now  fighting  in  the  army.  They  must  all,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Russia,  build  up  an  export 
trade  in  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods. 
There  will  be  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  every  means  which  the  human 
mind  can  devise  will  be  employed  in  an  effort  to 
flood  this  country  with  European  and  Asiatic  goods. 
Such  a  revolution  as  is  coming  will  upset  all  our 
present  trade  and  tariff  laws,  and  our  present  meth¬ 
od  of  changing  or  adjusting  the  tariff  will  he  found 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  We  need 
now,  as  never  before,  a  strong  tariff  commission  to 
handle  this  great  problem.  Our  idea  of  a  tariff 
commission  is  a  group  of  men  as  strong  in  their 
way  as  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All  lines 
of  business  should  be  represented — agriculture, 
transportation,  manufacturing,  mining  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  This  commission  should  have  power  to 
regulate  and  adjust  the  tariff — at  least  as  great  as 
that  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
over  railroad  service.  The  making  of  a  new  tariff 
should  be  taken  out  of  Congress  and  placed,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  this  strong  commission. 
In  that  way  tariff  changes  could  be  made  quickly 
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if  need  be,  and  one  item  could  he  taken  at  a  time 
and  settled  fairly  and  scientifically.  As  it  is  un¬ 
der  the  present  system,  it  is  never  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fair  tariff  bill,  because  politics  come  into  the 
discussion,  and  one  interest  is  played  off  against 
another  for  private  advantage.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  takes  care  of  the  transportation 
problem  far  better  than  Congress  ever  did.  No  one 
would  advocate  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  fighting 
all  these  railroad  battles  in  Congress.  A  tariff  com¬ 
mission  would  in  like  manner  take  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion  out  of  Congress  and  thus  out  of  politics;  and 
after  a  fair  trial  there  never  would  ho  a  return  to 
the  old  system.  Congress  can  never  frame  a  satis- 
factory  tariff  to  meet  the  industrial  revolution  that 
is  coming  after  the  war.  A  strong  tariff  commis¬ 
sion  empowered  to  make  prompt  and  needed  changes 
or  adjustments  is  the  best  way  of  handling  the 
situation. 

* 

Among  the  publications  of  your  State  are  volumes 
such  as  “The  Apples  of  New  York.”  “The  Grapes  of 
New  York,”  etc.,  which  are  of  interest  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  everywhere.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your  Legisla¬ 
ture  should  provide  for  the  sale  of  these  books  to  im¬ 
mediate  users  at  cost,  and  prohibit  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  them  to  dealers  who  resell  to  the  public  at  a  profit. 
This  method  is  used  in  Michigan  with  regard  to  “Com¬ 
mon  Michigan  Birds.”  I  am  buying  copies  of  the 
books  on  fruit  from  a  hook  store  at  Albany,  at  $3.75 
per  volume,  while  the  bird  book,  cloth  covered,  800 
pages,  costs  80  cents.  I  believe  that  if  more  of  your 
readers  knew  about  the  New  York  publications  with 
their  splendid  colored  plates  and  descriptions  of  va¬ 
rieties,  there  would  be  a  considerable  demand,  even  at 
the  dealer’s  prices.  What  can  you  do  to  remove  the 
suspicion  that  one  cannot  help  entertaining,  namely, 
that  there  is  some  profit  to  the  Assemblymen  who  dis¬ 
pose  of  books  to  the  dealers?  E.  n.  brown. 

Michigan. 

HERE  was  no  occasion  for  you  to  pay  such  a 
price.  The  Legislature  of  1913  ordered  5,000 
sets  of  “The  Apples  of  New  York”  printed.  They 
were  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  sold  at  $2  per  set  of  two  volumes  at  the  De¬ 
partment  or  $2.25  delivered.  Over  1.100  sets  have 
been  sold  at  these  prices  and  there  are  3,800  more 
waiting  orders.  Thus  there  was  no  necessity  for 
you  to  pay  $7.50  for  what  the  Department  charges 
only  $2.25.  Secretary  Wilson  now  contemplates  sell¬ 
ing  the  “Plums”  and  “Grapes”  of  New  York  in  the 
same  manner. 

#  * 

THE  produce  trade  papers  are  constantly  at¬ 
tacking  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department, 
striving  in  every  way  to  discredit  the  auction  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  produce.  Some  of  our  readers  ask 
why  we  do  not  reply  to  these  long  and  hitter  at¬ 
tacks.  What  would  be  the  use  in  wasting  time 
over  them?  They  have  only  a  small  circulation 
among  farmers,  and  those  who  read  them  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  fully.  If  you  think  farmers  are 
fooled  by  such  abuse  turn  back  to  page  1249  and 
read  the  letter  which  Mr.  Waite  sent,  to  one  of  these 
papers.  And  why  should  anyone  object  to  their  lies 
about  the  auction  sales?  With  the  stupidity  of  a 
donkey  and  the  blindness  of  a  bat  they  are  doing 
just  what  the  friends  of  the  auction  would  have 
them  do.  They  do  their  best  to  prove  that  fruit 
sells  for  less  at  the  auction  than  at  private*  sales, 
and  of  course  this  brings  hundreds  of  buyers  to  the 
auctions  who  would  not  otherwise  come.  If  these 
papers  had  kept  quiet  many  buyers  would  never 
have  gone  near  the  auctions  at  all.  but  of  course 
they  go  in  flocks  when  they  are  told  that  great 
bargains  await  them.  By  yelping  at  the  auction 
these  papers  cut  no  figure  with  farmers,  while  they 
do  attract  buyers.  Reply  to  them?  We  would 
rather  pay  them  to  keep  up  their  talk.  The  poor, 
stupid  things  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  advertising — “//  the  other  fellow  will  not 
talk  about  you,  hire  him  to  do  so!” 

* 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Kansas  farmer  is  ser¬ 
iously  interested  in  some  method  for  securing  greater 
economy  in  the  marketing  of  his  live  stock,  according 
to  Theodore  Macklin,  instructor  in  rural  economics  in 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  who  advocates 
small  packing  houses  all  over  the  country. 

HAT  is  true  not  only  of  Kansas  but  of  every 
other  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  not  only  true  of 
live  stock,  but  of  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  Mr. 
Macklin  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  smaller 
packing  house,  lie  means  a  plant  that  can  supply 
the  local  trade  within  150  miles.  It  would  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cash  for  running  expenses,  from  $150,- 
000  to  $250,000.  The  plan  does  not  go  back  to  the 
cld-fashioned  country  butcher,  but  to  a  good-sized 
plant  which  can  take  care  of  local  traders  and  feed¬ 
ers  within  reasonable  distance  of  it.  While  such 
plants  would  be  useful  in  the  West,  close  to  the 
cattle  producers,  they  would  be  doubly  useful  at 
the  East,  close  to  consumers  and  also  close  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  idle  land — thrown  out  of  business 
by  the  industrial  changes  which  have  monopolized 
meat  production.  Take  for  example  upper  New 
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England.  Maine,  in  particular,  needs  diversified 
agriculture — along  with  dairying  and  potato  grow¬ 
ing — and  beef  and  mutton  making  could  he  made 
to  pay  well  with  such  a  packing  house  as  Mr.  Mack¬ 
lin  advocates  organized  along  cooperative  lines.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  see  the  colleges  waking  up  to 
help  in  this  great  forward  movement.  If  they  do 
not  get  in  line  they  will  in  the  future  be  ranked 
largely  as  camp  followers  and  not  leaders! 

* 

THE  following  news  comes  from  a  town  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  : 

About  a  year  ago  one  of  our  local  papers  established 
a  farm  department — one  page  a  week  devoted  to  farm¬ 
ers’  interests.  The  editor  of  this  page  had  too  much 
to  say  about  cooperation,  and  the  better  marketing  and 
distribution  of  products,  so  the  retail  grocers,  etc., 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  on  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  that  the  page  was  discontinued. 

If  any  man  who  deals  with  the  public  wants 
to  know  what  fierce  opposition  means  let  him  advo¬ 
cate  any  businesslike  plan  for  farmers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  and  sell  cooperatively.  The  middle¬ 
men  and  handlers  will  tear  him  apart  if  there  is 
any  part  of  him  that  they  can  get  their  hands  on. 
The  big,  general  schemes  for  world-wide  coopera¬ 
tion  do  not  bother  the  handlers.  They  know  very 
well  that  these  big  expensive  societies  will  blow  apart 
like  a  sand  hill  at  any  real  test.  The  thing  that, 
counts  is  the  small,  strong,  local  society  cemented 
together  by  common  interest,  and  fitted  with  the 
teeth  of  necessity  and  the  brains  of  clear  under¬ 
standing.  Let  any  local  paper,  either  in  New  York 
City  or  Podunk  Corners,  start  any  honest  and  truly 
helpful  farm  department.  As  soon  as  it  touches  any 
vital  problem  of  saving  money  in  buying  or  selling 
it  must  face  the  storm,  go  down  before  it,  or  open 
its  doors  and  see  its  very  heart  blown  out.  Thus 
it  comes  that  city  papers  do  uot  present  the  farm¬ 
ers’  problem  fairly.  Nor  do  they  fairly  represent 
the  city  consumers;  but  they  accept  the  domination 
of  the  few  “business  men”  who  control  the  city's 
trade  in  food  and  other  necessities. 

* 

BEING  ill  the  business  ourselves  we  are  a  little 
shy  of  all  that  we  read  in  the  newspapers. 
Printer’s  ink  surely  acts  like  rubber  heels  on  the 
feet  of  Truth.  Not  long  ago  items  began  to  appear 
in  the  daily  papers  about  some  wonderful  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  cotton.  They  grew  in  natural  colors — 
red  and  bronze  with  coal  black  expected.  Mr. 
Burbank  had  nothing  to  do  with  this — it  was  some 
new  “wizard.”  Our  readers  began  to  write  asking 
why  we  did  not  “boom”  this  great  discovery  which 
means  so  much  to  the  future  of  the  world!  Won¬ 
derful  things  are  sometimes  done  in  the  brain  of  a 
newspaper  writer,  but  it  is  better  to  dip  them  into 
the  tub  of  cold  facts  before  recommending  them  for 
use.  This  is  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  about  colored  cotton.  You  give  the  space  writer 
in  a  daily  paper  some  suggestion  about  farming 
and  be  will  make  100  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
none  grew  before: 

Cotton  of  many  shades  of  brown,  from  very  light 
buff  to  a  rather  deep  reddish  brown,  are  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  tropics.  Some  of  the  varieties  of 
Egyptian  cotton  have  a  pale  huff  color,  which  appears 
in  balbriggan  underwear.  The  more  deeply  colored 
cottons  are  used  for  special  purposes  by  the  natives 
in  Peru  and  other  countries,  but  there  is  no  large  com¬ 
mercial  cultivation  of  any  of  the  deeply  colored  va¬ 
rieties.  The  reason  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  quality  of  the  colored  is  generally  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  white  cotton,  being  shorter  and  usually 
weaker.  This  is  also  true  of  variations  toward  bluish 
or  greenish  fiber.  We  have  made  large  numbers  of 
selections  and  hybrids,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  satis¬ 
factory  colored  variety,  but  so  far  without  results  that 
could  be  recommended  for  planting.  Regarding  the 
black  cotton,  we  have  only  the  newspaper  reports  that 
a  South  Carolina  cotton  breeder  is  undertaking  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  cotton.  o.  p.  cook. 


Brevities. 

Here  is  a  case  under  our  tax  laws.  Mayor  Schieren 
of  Brooklyn  died,  leaving  an  estate  of  over  two  and 
one-half  millions.  Ills  wife  died  24  hours  later,  and 
as  she  inherited  under  his  will  a  large  share  of  the 
property  the  estate  was  taxed  twice. 

The  apple  seems  to  be  starting  up  everywhere  all 
over  the  world,  wherever  it  will  grow.  It  seems  that 
a  fruit  growers  company  at  Taiku,  China,  has  received 
a  good-sized  order  of  apples  for  export  to  Australia. 
The  great  majority  of  Americans  probably  never  knew 
that  suitable  apples  were  grown  in  China,  yet  here  we 
have  fruit  grown  in  this  unknown  country  for  export  to 
Australia,  which  has  long  been  known  as  a  famous  ap¬ 
ple  section.  Surely  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  is 
world-wide,  and  it  leads  to  all  sorts  of  unexpected  sit¬ 
uations. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  specially  provides 
that  it  shall  not  include  farm  laborers  or  domestic  ser¬ 
vants.  It  applies  to  employes  engaged  in  what  are 
termed  hazardous  employment  enumerated  in  the  act. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  out  insurance  for  a  car¬ 
penter  or  painter.  To  keep  the  buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition  is  as  much  a  part  of  good  husbandry  as  to  till 
the  soil  or  run  a  mowing  machine,  and  a  carpenter  or 
painter  who  works  on  a  farmer’s  buildings  is  a  farm 
laborer.  So  runs  the  reasoning  from  the  wording  of 
the  act,  and  the  commission  lias  not  yet  specifically 
passed  on  this  feature. 
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Report  of  Fruit  Auction. 

The  following  report  of  the  auction  sales  of  fruit 
in  New  York  City,  for  the  last  week,  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  is  the 
first  and  only  full,  accurate  and  reliable  report  of  the 
total  sale  of  New  York  State  produce  by  any  one  re¬ 
ceiver  in  this  city  during  the  entire  history  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  business.  No  produce  paper  or  price  current 
would  dare  make  such  a  complete  and  accurate  report 
of  the  sales  of  one  of  the  large  commission  houses  of 
the  city.  No  publisher  of  a  paper  or  price  current 
could  get  such  reports  of  sales  from  the  commission 
dealer,  even  if  he  wanted  to  publish  them. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Department  was 
devised  by  the  farm  organizations  of  the  State  through 
their  authorized  committees  to  establish  an  economic 
system  of  fruit  distribution,  and  that  the  system  is 
in  process  of  development.  Nobody  claims  that  it  is 
perfect.  Nobody  insists  that  one  system  of  selling 
must  supersede  all  others.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
old  disorganized  custom  of  selling  farm  food  products, 
which  has  grown  up  during  the  last  50  years,  is 
chaotic,  wasteful,  expensive,  and  often  dishonest  and 
villainous.  Nobody  expected  or  expects  to  supersede 
that  system  and  to  perfect  a  new  one  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  or  years  for  that  matter. 
The  trade  papers,  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  the  work 
of  the  Department  are  simply  proving  the  viciousness 
of  the  old  system  which  they  previously  insisted  did 
not  exist.  For  example,  last  week  they  made  a  great 
outcry  because,  as  they  alleged,  fruit  had  been  sold 
through  the  auction  to  dealers  who  again  sold  it  to 
other  dealers  at  advances  from  20  to  40  cents  above 
the  auction  price.  As  yet  we  do  not  know  whether 
these  allegations  are  true  or  false.  We  suspect  that 
the  advances  are  exaggerated,  but  we  do  know  that  this 
system  of  speculation  has  existed,  and  still  continues 
in  the  commission  produce  trade  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  It  is  handed  from  one  speculator  to  another, 
each  taking  his  toll  and  expense  from  it  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  pay  the  whole  burden  when  the  goods 
reach  him.  Incidentally,  consumption  is  restricted  and 
the  producers  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  small  consump¬ 
tion  as  well  as  from  the  manipulations  of  the  wholesale 
market.  The  Department  certainly  has  not  been  able 
to  reform  this  vicious  system  in  six  weeks.  It  never 
expected  to  do  it  in  that  time.  It  is,  however,  making 
a  beginning,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  old  system  is 
fighting  it  so  strenuously,  is  proof  enough  that  they 
see  and  know  that  it  will  be  successful  in  reforming 
the  produce  business,  if  allowed  proper  time  for  its 
development.  A  number  of  the  large  retail  distributors 
and  chain  stores  like  James  Butler,  Park  &  Tilford, 
Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit,  Daniel  Reeves  and  other  re¬ 
tail  chain  stores  and  individual  distributors  attend  the 
auction  sales  daily,  buy  when  the  quality  of  fruit  suits 
them,  and  some  of  them  are  selling  it  at  not  to  exceed 
15  to  20  per  cent,  above  the  price  paid  the  farmer. 
This  has  never  before  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  in  New  York  City.  It  is  true,  that  as  yet  it  has 
reached  small  proportions,  but  it  has  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future.  Last  year  our  investigations 
showed  that  apples  wholesaling  at  $1.50  to  $2,  retailed 
at  not  less  than  $7  to  $20  per  barrel.  It  is  some  change 
when  large  retailers  distribute  this  year  at  an  advance 
of  over  40  cents  on  a  $2  barrel.  Moreover  the  auction 
system  can  sell  on  five  per  cent,  commission,  and  cash 
the  account  and  makes  no  charge  for  cartage  except 
where  cartage  actually  takes  place.  Commission  houses 
protest  that  they  cannot  exist  on  that  basis,  and  they 
are  right. 

We  are  printing  exact  sales  of  the  last  week  so 
that  growers  and  shippers  may  know  exactly  what  the 
condition  of  the  city  market  has  been.  Whether  it  will 
be  better  or  worse  in  the  future  can  only  be  surmised. 
It  will  be  observed  that  careful  packers,  like  Henry 
Marquand,  of  Bedford  Hills,  and  George  T.  Powell  of 
Ghent,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  receive  high  prices 
for  good  quality,  carefully  graded  fruit.  Mr.  Powell’s  car 
netted  $439.25  and  Mr.  Marquand’s  smaller  car  netted 
him  $360.45.  Both  of  them  had  their  checks  within  30 
hours  from  the  date  of  the  time  of  sale.  Other  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  expect  and  cannot  expect  to  get  the  prices 
realized  by  these  experienced  growers  and  careful 
packers  unless  they  raise  equally  good  fruit  and  pack 
with  equal  care.  The  bulk  of  fruit  sent  to  the  De¬ 
partment  has  not  been  so  good.  It  was  ungraded  and 
unclassified  and  yet  is  good  fruit  for  the  plain  people 
to  eat,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  have  it.  When  the 
New  York  market  offers  better  prices  for  such  medium 
goods  than  the  farmer  can  get  at  home,  then  it  is  wise 
to  send  it  to  New  York.  If  he  can  get  more  at  home 
or  in  other  markets,  of  course,  it  should  never  come 
to  New  York,  to  any  auction  market,  or  other  market. 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  not  to  encourage 
large  volumes  of  shipments  to  New  Yrork  markets  when 
the  price  there  does  not  justify  the  shipment.  As  the 
work  develops  the  Department  should  have  means  of 
assembling  a  line  of  information  that  would  enable  it 
to  advise  growers  where  the  best  market  demand  is  and 
it  hopes  to  have  agencies  representing  growers  in  the 
various  markets  throughout  the  country  for  the  sale  of 
such  New  York  State  produce,  either  by  auction  sale 
or  private  sale  as  the  conditions  warrant,  so  that  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  State  may  always  have  information  and 
facilities  to  market  their  produce  at  the  best  possible 
advantage.  No  department  and  no  system  can  do  more. 
Growers  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  say  here,  that  plans  are  maturing  for  put¬ 
ting  this  system  in  active  operation  and  with  the  en¬ 
dorsement  and  support  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  it 
can  and  will  be  adopted. 

If  the  allegations  that  fruit  is  bought  by  dealers  and 
speculated  in  from  hand  to  hand  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer,  be  true  of  the  auction  sales,  as  we  know 
that  it  is  of  the  commission  sales,  the  indictment  is 
on  the  old  system  and  not  on  the  Department  that  is 
trying  through  publicity  and  other  means,  to  break  up 
that  system  of  speculation.  As  stated  above,  the  specu¬ 
lation  has  been  eliminated  by  some  retailers  and  the 
publicity  that  the  city  press,  and  now  the  trade  press, 
is  giving  the  matter,  is  the  surest  means  of  arousing 
the  people  of  the  city  and  State  to  rise  up  and  overthrow 
such  a  system  of  plunder  as  the  trade  press  now  admits 
is  the  general  custom  of  the  trade. 

During  the  last  week  three  produce  dealers  of  the  city 
failed  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $105,000,  which  they 
owed  the  commission  houses.  This  was  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reckless  system  of  credits  that  the  com¬ 
mission  houses  give  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of 
speculative  distribution  that  now  exists.  If  the  whole 
business  were  put  on  a  cash  basis  as  the  auction  sales 
have  established,  these  failures  could  never  occur,  and 
the  old  system  of  plundering  the  producer  could  never 
exist.  They  extend  the  credit  to  irresponsible  job¬ 
bers  in  order  to  maintain  the  system,  but  every  cent  of 
that  $105,000  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  pro¬ 


ducers  and  the  consumers,  and  commission  dealers  nev¬ 
er  did  and  never  can  make  up  such  loss  on  a  five  per 
cent,  commission  for  the  sale  of  farm  produce  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  And  yet  it  must  be  made  up.  How 
do  they  get  it?  Moreover,  they  have  maintained  an 
expensive  system  of  delivery  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
that  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community.  In  want 
of  proper  facilities,  even  the  auction  market  is  obliged 
to  make  charges  for  cartage  and  handling  of  sample? 
and  labor  that  would  have  no  place  in  a  properly  or¬ 
ganized  terminal  market.  The  saving  on  these  items, 
alone,  would  pay  a  large  percentage  of  profit  on  the 
capital  necessary  to  establish  the  market,  and  yet  the 
old  produce  dealers  have  fought  the  suggestion  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  terminal  market  by  the  De¬ 
partment. 

The  city  commission  dealers  have  their  own  sins,  but 
they  have  one  merit.  They  are  frank.  For  the  most 
part,  they  stand  out  boldly  as  the  enemy  of  the.  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  confess  to  make  out  of  the  traffic  what  it 
will  bear.  They  fight  reform  in  the  open.  They  have, 
however,  throughout  the  country  districts,  open  and 
secret  agents  in  the  form  of  local  dealers,  and  some¬ 
times  railroad  employees,  who  act  as  baiters  to  the 
commission  dealers  and  by  pretending  a  friendship  and 
an  interest  in  their  neighbors  on  the  farm  secure  ship¬ 
ment  for  their  employers  in  the  city.  These  are  the 
most  vicious  and  dangerous  enemies  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has,  and  if  the  producer  is  laboring  under  any 
delusion  that  these  men  are  looking  out  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  interest, _  and  willing  to  develop  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution,  the  producer  may  as  well  disabuse 
himself  of  that  fallacy.  There  may  be  exceptions  among 
them,  we  hope  there  are,  but  the  rule  itself  is  a  reality 
nevertheless. 

The  sales  for  three  days  last  week  were  as  follows : 

APPLES. — From  Henry  Marquand,  40  boxes  Green¬ 
ing.  $1.15;  10  King,  $1.15;  35  bbls.  Gi’eening,  $2.55;  35, 
$2.25 ;  54  Baldwin,  $2.20 ;  41,  $1.60.  The  buyers  have 
since  made  a  request  for  more  of  the  above  pack  and 
expressed  willingness  to  pay  more.  Four  bkts.  Rome 
Beauty,  40  cents;  160  Greening,  $2.50;  13  bbls.  Falla- 
water,  from  Dr.  A.  J.  Frantz,  $2.45;  7  Baldwin,  $2.70; 
9  Henry  Sweet,  $2.85;  7  Greening,  $2.30;  4,  $1.80;  5 
Spy,  $1.80;  1  mixed,  $2.20;  1  keg  crabapples,  $1.70; 
3  bbls.  Sutton  from  Geo.  T.  Powell,  $3.45;  31,  $3;  10, 
$3.10;  36,  $2.70;  24  Jonathan,  $4.10;  34,  $3.30;  1 
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and  Brains 


It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 

how  good  an  equipment  of  gray  maf- 
hl  jou’r*  Jot,  TOO  can't  do  good  work  ■£ 

r  Li,! »*■» 


To  get  rid  of  a  bad  liver  some 
people  consult  specialists  and  hike  to 

•anitirium.  And  mu  go  to  th*  Spring'  and 

Mki  IhiK.  nlwnl  _ . • ....  mi*.  .......  _ _ 


But  the  best  antidote  in  the 

wrid-lnfltr  than  »TT  ft»c  drugs yrwtwi  hwr— » 


You  may  have  tried  baked 

■pplr*  before,  but  until  you've  had  one  at 
P*T***?‘*  "bat  "akad  Arrlaaara  Ilk* 


Eat  Thompson's* Baked  Apples 

every  day  and  you'll  have  dearer  ay  ea,  nimbler 

»H.  kea*af^  brain.  Cal  ,  «.!,/  A,, I..  ,m.J 
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Newtown,  $3.50;  5,  $3;  5,  $.70;  1,  $1.85;  3  Pomeroy 
$2.35  ;  3  Winesap,  $3.30 ;  7,  $2.10;  100  Baldwin,  $1.60; 


Blush,  $3.10;  5  Spy,  $1.55;  5  Jonathan,  $3.30;  3  Spy 
$2.40;  4  Baldwin,  $1.35;  2  Ben  Davis,  $1.65;  1  Spy 
$1;  1  Mixed,  $1.45;  6  bbls.  crabapples,  $2.60;  1  Bald 
win,  $2.15;  1  Greening,  $2.55;  1  Spy,  $3;  1  Sweet 
$2.20;  1  Russet,  $1.60;  2  Maiden  Blush,  $1.55;  : 

$2.15 ;  6  Baldwin,  $2.65 ;  1 
2  McIntosh,  $3;  2,  $2.95;  2 
$1.75;  3  Vandervere,  $2;  1 
4,  $1.30;  1  King,  $1.00;  6 
Baldwin.  $1.60 
Snow,  $3.10 ;  ' 


Bellflower,  $1.15 ;  1  Spy, 

Spy,  $3.20;  1  Spy,  $1.90; 

$2.50;  5,  Peek  Pleasant, 

$1.60  ;  6  Baldwin,  $1.60 ; 

$1.50 ;  1,  $1.40 ;  2  Greening,  $2.25 ;  6 
1  Mixed,  $1.25;  1  Mixed,  $1.20;  4 


King,  $3.40;  2,  $3.50;  4  Jonathan’ Sweet,  $2;  11  Bale 
win,  cloth  top,  $1.35;  1  Lemon  Pippin,  $1.40;  2  Sp\ 
$1.20 ;  7  Spy,  $3.75 ;  5  Spy,  $4 ;  6  Golden  Pippir 
$1.50;  5  Greening,  $1.10;  2  King,  $1.75;  1  Snow,  S3 
3  Greening,  $2.65;  1,  $2.05;  2,  $2.40;  1,  $2.30;  £ 
$2.05;  5  Pelican,  $1.80;  1  King,  $3.20;  2,  $2.90; 
Greening,  $1.15;  16  Spy,  95  cents;  28  Baldwin,  8 
cents;  3  Greening,  65  cents;  5  King,  95  cents;  1  Mixec 
65  cents;  Blush,  75  cents;  5  Spy,  $3.S5 ;  5,  $3.80;  4 
$3.40;  12,  $2.10;  5  Snow,  $3.90;  1,  $3.30 

1  Greening,  $2.55;  1,  $1.75;  2  Baldwin,  $2.15 

2  Talman,  $2.85;  15  Baldwin,  $2.65;  26,  $2.55 

23,  $2;  8  Spy,  $3.25;  9,  $2.55;  27,  $1.55; 

Greening,  $1.95;  3  Seek,  $1.85;  1  Mixed,  $1.70; 
Mixed,  $1.30;  2  Ben  Davis,  $2.15;  4,  $1.65;  7,  $1.35 
1,  $1.40;  2  Greening,  $2.30;  1,  $1.90;  2,  $1.60;  1 
$1.60;  1  Wagener,  $3.45;  2,  $3.05;  1.  $1.80;  1  Swee 

Greening,  $2.60;  10  King,  $2.80 
2,  $1.80 ;  1  Seek,  $2 ;  4  Greening 
Cranberry  Pippin,  $2.95;  2,  $2.25 
1,  $1.55;  1  Ben  Davis,  $3.10;  1 
Baldwin,  $1.90;  13,  $1.60. 


Russet,  $1.50 ;  12 
1  Baldwin,  $2.25; 
$1.80;  3,  $1.55;  1 
1  Talman,  $2.15 ; 
Greening,  $1.55 ;  7 


PEACHES. — 216  bu.  bkts.  Elberta,  from  Chas.  W. 
Wilber,  6214  cents ;  34,  14-qt.  Rolf,  30  cents ;  119  plain, 
20  cents;  36  Smock,  2714- 

PEARS.— 7  bbls.  Kieffer,  $1.70,  9  Kieffer,  $1.85;  6 
Bose,  $3.50;  13  bu.  bkts.  Kieffer  55  cents. 

GRAPES. — 661  trays  Concord,  $35  to  $37  per  ton; 
625  trays,  $36 ;  31  4-lb.  bkts.  Concord,  six  cents ;  38 
Niagara,  five  cents. 

EGGS. — 4  cases  at  48  cents;  3  cases  at  50  cents;  1 
case  at  54  cents ;  2  cases  at  57  cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — 3  bu.-bkts.  quinces,  $1.55 ;  1 
quinces,  80  cents;  24  bkts.  peppers,  40  cents;  114  bkts. 
32%  to  35  cents ;  1  sack  onions,  95  cents ;  2  sacks, 
$1.10;  4  crates  celery  (15  dozen  in  each)  $1.65. 


The  above  quotations  will  be  a  guide  to  shippers, 
the  first  real  guide  they  ever  had.  If  the  New  York 
market  changes  for  the  bad,  future  prices  will  not  be 
so  good;  if  it  improves,  as  we  think  it  will  for  good 
grades  of  apples,  then  prices  will  be  better.  The  De¬ 
partment  can  only  sell  at  market,  and  make  sure 
that  the  shipper  gets  his  money  for  the  full  price.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  growers  who  sold  last  week 
through  commission  houses.  Did  you  get  more  or  less? 

“  Baked  Apples  and  Brains.” 

We  give  below  a  reproduction  of  a  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  was  printed  on  Apple  Day.  This  advertisement  meas¬ 
ured  17x22  inches,  and  must  have  cost  at  least  $1,000  for 
a  single  insertion.  It  just  goes  to  show  how  the  apple 
business  has  developed  in  the  last  few  years.  The  writer 
still  remembers  how  he  first  organized  the  “Apple 
Consumers’  League.”  It  was  about  20  years  ago  that 
he  called  for  a  baked  apple  in  a  well-known  New  York 
restaurant.  The  waiter  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
came  back  with  the  report : 

“We  ain’t  got  no  apple.” 

It  came  to  us  all  at  once  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  do  some  missionary  work,  so  we  made  quite  an  outcry 
about  the  fact  that  this  restaurant,  supposed  to  he  high 
class,  did  not  even  furnish  baked  apples.  The  waiter 
went  off,  and  very  soon  the  manager,  a  large,  dignified 
man,  came  walking  down  through  the  room. 

“I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  food,”  he  said. 
Then  we  went  after  him  again  about  his  failure  to  have 
baked  apples  on  his  bill  of  fare.  A  dozen  men  nearby 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  added  their  pro¬ 
test.  The  next  day  he  had  baked  apples  and  cream  writ¬ 
ten  into  his  bill  of  fare  in  red  ink,  and  every  man  who 
made  the  protest  ordered  one.  It  proved  very  popular 
with  the  guests.  A  few  days  later  the  manager  came 
again  and  asked  what  variety  of  apple  he  ought  to  buy. 
He  said  people  were  calling  for  apples  so  freely  that  he 
saw  he  had  a  good  thing  in  prospect,  and  as  he  put  it, 
he  wanted  “an  apple  with  a  name,”  so  that  he  could 
always  have  the  same  quality.  We  took  pleasure  in  tell¬ 
ing  him  how  to  avoid  a  Ben  Davis,  and  how  to  find  a 
Spitzenburg  or  a  Greening.  Shortly  after  he  told  us 
that  his  sales  of  baked  apples  had  reached  between  four 
and  five  barrels  a  week,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular  dishes  on  his  table.  That  experience  was 
what  started  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  A  little 
band  of  us  got  together  and  agreed  to  call  for  apple 
at  every  public  table  whenever  we  had  a  meal.  The 
idea  spread,  first  as  a  joke,  and  then  as  a  serious  ad¬ 
vertising  proposition,  and  without  question  this  Apple 
Consumers’  League  has  doubled  the  consumption  of 
city  apples  during  the  past  10  years,  and  its  work  has 
only  begun.  It  seems  remarkable  in  view  of  that  old 
experience  to  find  that  we  have  now  come  to  the  point 
where  a  restaurant  keeper  can  afford  to  pay  $1,000  for 
a  single  advertisement  in  which  he  tells  the  evident 
truth  that  baked  apples  and  brains  go  together. 


An  Apple-day  Cartoon. 

AN  APPLE  SHOW. — There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  apple  men  of  the  country  were  doing  so  much  to 
advertise  their  fruit.  In  places  where  fruit  shows 
were  never  heard  of  before,  people  are  now  holding 
very  successful  exhibitions.  A  very  good  display  was 
held  in  St.  Johns,  Michigan,  October  4th  to  14th.  The 
merchants  and  the  housewives  of  the  city  cooperated 
in  promoting  this  show,  and  the  fruit  growers  on  their 
part  brought  in  a  fine  display.  The  show  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  an  organization  has  been  formed  to  put 
up  a  better  one  next  year.  They  are  all  bent  on 
advertising  the  fruit  possibilities  of  that  section,  and  it 
is  a  fine  thing  to  do.  The  show  combined  an  exhibition 
of  fruit,  a  good  many  excellent  talks  on  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  and  also  sales.  A  number  of  excellent  orchards 
were  sold  during  the  show,  and  a  good  trade  developed 
at  retail.  The  whole  thing  was  a  great  success,  and 
ought  to  be  copied  in  every  section  where  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  is  a  feature. 

DISTRIBUTING  CULLS.— Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
has  had  an  experience  in  handling  apples  which  is 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  It  was  found  that  a  large 
number  of  poor  families  in  that  city  were  unable  to 
buy  apples  of  any  grade.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
the  city  hundreds  of  bushels  of  apples  were  rotting  on 
the  ground.  These  were  mainly  windfalls.  They  could 
not  be  sold  as  high-grade  fruit,  and  yet  they  had  ex¬ 
cellent  value  as  pie  fruit.  An  association  of  ladies  in 
Fort  Wayne  made  arrangements  with  farmers  and 
growers  to  distribute  these  apples  among  poor  fam¬ 
ilies.  Farmers  agreed,  and  the  women  obtained  auto 
trucks  and  helpers,  went  out  into  the  orchard,  picked 
up  the  fruit,  brought  it  back  aud  distributed  it.  This 
was  a  fine  thing  for  all  concerned.  The  fruit  was 
disposed  of  so  that  it  was  worth  while,  the  poor  people 
had  a  good  taste  of  apples,  and  this  free  distribution 
was  probably  the  best  advertisement  for  apple  growing 
in  that  section  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  Here 
is  another  thing  which  ought  to  be  imitated  in  every 
large  town  where  apples  are  grown. 

AT  CHICAGO,  TOO. — Still  another  distribution  was 
conducted  in  a  section  of  Chicago.  On  Apple  Day  a 
distribution  was  organized.  A  trolley  car  was  loaded 
fully  with  apples,  and  appropriately  decorated  was 
hauled  through  a  part  of  the  city,  the  apples  displayed 
and  various  dignitaries  aboard.  After  the  procession 
these  apples  were  distributed  to  26  orphanages,  and 
let  us  hope  that  the  little  children  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  had  at  least  one  good  tuck-out  on  apples,  with 
not  a  Ben  Davis  in  the  lot. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Autumn  in  Australia. 

A  little  wind  from  out  the  west 
Went  past  my  door  last  night, 

And  stirred  the  roses  in  their  sleep, 

And  touched,  upon  its  flight, 

The  leaves  of  all  my  orchard  trees 
With  fairy  magic  bright. 

The  swallows  gather  from  the  eaves 
On  swift,  excited  wings, 

Already  in  their  little  hearts 
A  warning  instinct  rings, 

And  bids  them  flit  in  Summer’s  wake 
In  quest  of  endless  Springs. 

The  leaves  come  rustling,  rustling  down 
In  splendid  crimson  showers, 

From  trellis  of  wistaria 
And  fair  Virginia  bowers; 

The  garden  wears  an  aureole 
Of  Summer’s  last  bright  flowers. 

And  up  and  down  the  lucerne  flats, 

With  whirring  song  all  day, 

The  mower  and  the  hay  rake  go 
Their  steady  chosen  way ; 

And  twilight  time  is  scented  with 
The  breath  of  new-cut  hay. 

The  daffodils  impatiently. 

Await  their  sign  of  birth; 

All  nature  sings  a  deeper  song 
Than  that  of  Summer’s  mirth  ; 

And  where  the  plows  have  passed  there 
comes 

The  smell  of  fresh-turned  earth. 

And  orchard  trees  in  magic  garbed, 

And  swallows  gathering  fast, 

And  leaves  that  fall  in  crimson  showers, 
And  flowers  of  Summer  past, 

And  new-cut  hay  and  fresh-turned  earth 
Sing.  “Autumn  comes  at  last!” 

Sing,  with  all  nature’s  deeper  song, 

“Lo !  Autumn  cometh  fast!” 

— Quoenle  Ilalloran,  In  tlie  Weekly  Times  An¬ 
nual,  Melbourne. 

* 

Do  any  of  our  readers  in  this  country 
use  rosemary  as  a  seasoning  for  sau¬ 
sage?  Foreign  recipes  give  it  in  addition 
to  sage.  What  herbs  are  advised  for  pork 
sausage  other  than  sage? 

* 

Towels  of  soft  absorbent  paper  are 
specially  made  for  kitchen  use.  These 
towels  are  used  for  wiping  fish  or  meat, 
for  wiping  the  hands  while  cooking,  and 
are  also  used  for  draining  doughnuts  or 
other  food  fried  in  deep  fat.  They  cost 
but  little,  and  save  both  wear  and  wash¬ 
ing  of  fabric  towels. 

* 

Stuffed  ham,  a  Christmas  delicacy, 
favored  by  Southern  cooks,  is  prepared  as 
follows,  according  to  a  Georgia  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

Cut  a  boiled  ham  longitudinally  in 
slices  down  to  the  bone ;  insert  between 
the  slices  a  stuffing  made  as  follows :  A 
loaf  of  bread  toasted  and  crumbled  fine 
and  a  teaspoonful  each  of  the  following : 
mace,  cloves,  spice,  ground  pepper,  salt, 
marjoram,  thyme,  parsley,  onion  or  onion 
tops,  horseradish  and  mustard  tops 
chopped  fine ;  mix  with  one-half  pound  of 
fat  bacon,  beaten  like  sausage,  a  little 
sugar  and  celery  seed.  After  inserting 
the  stuffing  bind  all  firmly  together  with 
a  cord  and  bake  one  hour. 

* 

Many  housekeepers  reserve  bacon  for 
frying  only.  It  is  quite  as  good  as  ham 
for  slicing  cold  if  cooked  as  follows :  Se¬ 
lect  a  square  piece  weighing  three  or  four 
pounds,  and  soak  it  over  night.  The  next 
day  put  it  on  to  boil,  allowing  it  to  sim¬ 
mer  very  gently  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  the  pound ;  then  let  it  remain  in  the 
water  while  it  goes  cold-  When  cold, 
drain,  remove  the  skin,  rub  the  fat  with 
sugar,  pour  over  a  little  cider  vinegar  an  1 
roast  until  brown.  When  cold  cut  in 
thin  slices;  it  will  be  found  very  tender 
and  delicate  in  flavor. 

* 

The  new  Astor  market  at  Ninety-fifth 
street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  is  in  a 
district  of  large  apartment  houses.  It 
was  built  by  Vincent  Astor  on  a  site 
owned  by  the  great  Astor  estate,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  what  was  learned  by  Mayor 
Mitehel’s  market  commission.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  this  market  is  white  and  spot¬ 
less,  meat  and  poultry  being  in  refriger¬ 
ated  glass  cases.  The  fish  market  carries 
out  the  same  ideas,  and  there  is  a  great 
incinerator  that  burns  all  waste  and  gar¬ 
bage.  The  exterior  is  modeled  after  the 
Florentine  markets  of  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  a  beautiful  frieze  around  the 
building,  in  part  showing  food  products 
worked  into  an  esthetic  design,  while  an¬ 
other  part  shows  market  carriers,  from 
the  earliest  conveyances  to  a  modern 
motor  truck.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
New  York  consumers  will  patronize  the 


new  market  freely,  and  thereby  get  in 
closer  touch  with  the  original  producer. 
Such  a  market  suggests  itself  as  a  desir¬ 
able  outlet  for  farmers’  associations. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

“Muff  beds,”  or  linings,  all  ready  for 
covering,  cost  .$1  to  $2.75.  They  are 
white  muslin  filled  with  down,  lined  with 
brown  or  black  satin,  with  cord  loop. 
The  cheaper  ones  have  the  lining  simply 
shirred  at  the  ends ;  the  more  expensive 
ones  are  finished  with  several  rows  of 
shirring  and  a  fold  over  the  edge.  With 
one  of  these  readymade  linings  it  is  quite 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8797 — Child’s  Coat, 
C  iuos..  1  year,  2 
and  4  years. 


8802 — Gown  with 
Overbodice,  34  to  42 
bust. 


..8806 — Blouse  with 
Shou.der  Piece,  86  to 
4(i  bust.  8788 — Five- 
piece  Skirt,  24  to  34 


8790 — Blouse  with 
Over  Portion,  34  to 
40  bust. 


8809 — Middy  Blouse 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  16  and  18 
years.  8715A — Sports 
Skirt  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  16 
and  18  years. 


8808 — Combination, 
36  to  46  bust. 


Waist. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


easy  to  make  a  handsome  muff  of  mate¬ 
rial  matching  the  suit,  trimmed  with  fur. 
Fur  trimmings  by  the  yard  are  surprisingly 
dear  at  present,  a  natural  result  of  their 
extensive  use,  added  to  trade  difficulties 
due  to  the  European  war. 

Washing  gloves  of  glac6  kid  are  very 
desirable ;  they  are  washed  in  cold  water 
with  white  soap,  and  look  as  well  as 
when  cleaned  with  benzine.  There  are 
also  heavy  washing  gloves  of  capeskin. 
These  gloves  vary  in  price  from  05  cents 
at  special  sales  to  $1.50.  We  are  told 
that  gloves  of  woven  fabrics,  formerly 
made  in  Europe,  are  now  to  be  made  in 
Japan. 

Shoe-cleaning  cabinets  which  may  be 
kept  in  the  bathroom  of  a  city  apart¬ 


ment  are  small,  square  stools  of  white 
enamel,  having  a  box  seat  fitted  with  shoe 
rest  and  polish  holder.  They  are  ordi¬ 
narily  $2.25,  but  are  reduced  during  Fall 
sales- 

Sweaters  of  white  Shetland  wool  are 
$6.50. 

Handbag  frames  of  tortoiseshell  cellu¬ 
loid  cost  from  $1.44  up ;  they  have  a 
bracelet  to  slip  over  the  hand,  from 
which  chains  and  frame  are  suspended. 
A  handbag  of  corded  silk,  two-toned,  with 
real  tortoiseshell  frame  is  $10.  The 
“costume”  handbags  of  handsome  mate¬ 
rials  cost  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $45. 
One  of  chiffon  velvet,  the  frame  of  cut 
jet  encrusted  with  rhinestones,  was 
$22.50 ;  another  of  black  satin  heavily 
brocaded  in  silver  was  $19.50.  Very 
handsome  are  bags  of  black  faille  studded 
with  steel  beads  and  paillettes,  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  flexible  steel  tassels. 

Some  of  the  stores  offer  “non-inflam¬ 
mable  cleansing  benzine”  for  10  cents  a 
bottle.  We  do  not  know  what  this  cleans¬ 
ing  fluid  really  is;  it  is  a  colorless  water- 
clear  liquid,  said  to  be  entirely  safe  and 
non-explosive. 

Chinese  kimonos  of  cotton  crape  are 
$1.25  at  an  Oriental  shop  in  Chinatown. 
They  are  made  with  the  regulation  bag 
sleeve  and  fold  at  the  neck,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  separate  belt  that  always  has  a  few 
red  threads  fastened  in  one  end  as  an 
amulet.  They  come  in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  designs,  the  most  serviceable  being 
the  dark  indigo  blue  printed  in  white. 
One  effective  pattern  is  of  flying  storks 
mingled  with  a  hieroglyphic  meaning 
“long  life  and  happiness.”  These  Chi¬ 
nese  kimonos  are  always  sewn  together 
with  loose  basting  stitches  of  heavy 

thread.  Chinese  slippers  having  a  flat 
sole  padded  with  red  and  a  deep  toe-piece 
of  woven  bamboo  fibre  cost  from  20  to  80 
cents,  and  are  comfortable  for  bedroom 
wear  in  Summer. 


Mountain  Ash  Jelly. 

Pick  the  berries  when  red,  but  not 
fully  ripe.  Take  from  the  stalks  and  put 
them  on  to  boil  with  as  much  water  as 
will  just  cover  them.  Boil  slowly  until 
all  the  juice  is  drawn  out,  then  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  bag.  Measure  the 
juice  and  add  one  pound  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  and  treat  as  other  jellies. 
Said  to  be  good  for  chest  colds.  A.  s.  c. 


“  Cry-Babies.” 

Could  you  reprint  a  jumble  recipe  you 
published  in  one  of  the  Spring  numbers 
called  “cry-babies?”  mbs.  c.  c.  s. 

“Cry-babies,”  as  given  us  by  a  Dela¬ 
ware  cook,  are  very  good  soft  molasses 
cakes,  made  as  follows :  One  cupful  each 
of  lard,  sugar  and  molasses,  one  egg,  one 
tablespoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  one  cup 
boiling  water,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  five 
cups  of  flour.  Drop  with  a  teaspoon  on 
a  well-greased  pan,  allowing  room  to 
spread  ;  bake  quickly. 

We  have  also  heard  the  name  “cry¬ 
babies”  given  to  corn  pone  cooked  in  little 
oval  cakes  on  a  griddle. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


— It  is  penetrat- 
■  Ul  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
f  ho  Sores,  Bruises, or 
me  Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  cB°r„n!<r 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
Da  flu  no  equal  as 
DUUj  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorouph  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
a  p  plication  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Ter. — “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills/*  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Big  Ben 

At  Home 
On  the  Farm 

In  your  room,  or  son’s, 
or  beside  the  hired  man’s 
bed.  It’s  all  the  same  to 
Big  Ben  for  he’s  right  at 
home.  He  knows  it’s  his 
business  to  be  first  one  up 
and  to  wake  the  others  in 
time  for  morning  chores. 

Leave  it  to  him  to  rouse 
the  heavy  sleepers — men 
who  work  long  hard  days 
and  sleep  like  logs  at  night. 

He’s  at  home  on  the  farm  and 
earns  his  keep  the  very  first 
day,  same  as  he’s  doing  on 
thousands  of  farms. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  him,  a 
money  order  addressed  to  his 
makers,  Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  bring  him  postpaid. 
$2.50  in  the  States — in  Canada, 
$3.00.  (292) 


Dress  Goods  Samples  Free 

S'llc,  woolen,  cotton  and  nil  tlie  latest  fashionable  nov¬ 
elty :  fabrics.  We  sell  direct  to  consumer  in  desired 
lengths  at  wholesale  rates.  We  prepay  to  all  parts  of 
U.  S.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Send  for  big  assortment  of  free  samples. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R. 

Ill  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


Finest  quality  new  crop  Clover  Honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans,  lit  '.I’ve,  per  pound.  Samples,  10c.  For  larger 
quantities  write  for  price. 

Miss  Nettie  Muth, Station  A,  Cincinnati, Ohio 


DON’T  Pay  Two  PRICES 

H00SBER1  RansesFREE 


To  try  in  your  own  homo  for  80  days. 
Show  )our  Iricnda.  Freight  paid  by 
us.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
do  not  want  to  keep  it.  You  can  buy 
the  best  at  Actual  Factory  Prices.  Our 
new  improvements  absolutely  surpass 
anything  ever  produced.  Save  enough 
a  single  stove  to  buy  your  winter  s 
fuel.  All  IIOOSIER 
STOVES  Guaranteed 
for  Y carg^  Send  pontal 
today  for  large  FREE 
Catalogue,  showing  largo 
assortment  to  select  from. 
No  Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 

274StateSt.,  Marion,  Ind. 


,W  ater  Pumps  Water 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  ni^ht,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
-QI-  daily  use.  Send  for 

free  Catalog  today. 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Kasy 
terms.  T  h  e  se  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


1331 


the  rural  new-yorker 


Our  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

Those  who  have'  Chrysanthemums, 
either  the  big  fluffy  ones  or  the  tiny 
dwarf  ones,  at  hand,  will  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  an  attractive  table  decoration  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  You  who  are  less  for¬ 
tunate  need  not  despair,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  live  in  or  near  the  country, 
for  the  Autumn  woods  are  full  of  all  sorts 
of  possibilities  in  the  way  of  gay  leaves, 
bright  berries,  pine  cones  and  needles, 
which  can,  one  and  all.  be  worked  into  a 
charming  and  suitable  table  adornment. 

You  could  never  conceive,  until  you 
had  tried  it,  the  pretty  effect  gained  with 
just  red  and  yellow  oak  leaves  and  a  few 
wide-open  chestnut  burrs ;  those  that 
still  contain  their  glossy  brown  fruit  are 
the  most  effective.  The  stems  with  the 
burrs  and  nuts  attached  are  first  wired, 
then  arranged  with  the  oak  leaves  in  a 
brass  bowl ;  this  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  table  with  a  circle  of  the  leaves  and 


fold  and  roll  again,  then  double  and  cut 
into  tiny  rounds  or  squares,  and  fry, 
using  a  wire  basket  and  deep,  hot  fat, 
until  they  have  swollen  twice  their  size 
and  are  delicately  browned.  Put  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  these  on  each  plate  of  soup  just 
before  serving. 

The  little  pastry  shells  for  the  creamed 
oysters  can  be  made  a  day  in  advance, 
too.  Mix  a  rich  pie  crust,  and  roll  out 
rather  thin.  Cover  inverted  timbale  molds 
or  patty-tins  with  the  crust  and  bake, 
then  remove  from  the  molds  and  set  aside. 
Just  before  the  dinner  is  ready  to  serve 
cream  the  oysters,  seasoning  them  well, 
and  add  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  then  fill 
the  shells,  and  serve  each  on  a  small  plate 
with  a  bit  of  parsley  on  top. 

A  delicious  and  unusual  filling  for  the 
turkey  is  made  in  this  way :  Mix  two 
cupfuls  of  stale  bread  crumbs  with  one- 
half  cup  of  melted  butter  or  cream,  one- 
half  cupful  of  raisins,  seeded  and 


Arrangement  for  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Table 


In  ns  extending  out  around  it.  A  spray 
of  smaller  leaves  and  one  tiny  burr  placed 
at  each  plate  completes  this  novel  but 
simple  decoration. 

For  the  turkey  dinner  the  little  papier- 
mache  turkeys  make  a  very  appropriate 
decoration.  They  come  in  three  tones  of 
brown  with  a  touch  of  red  about  the  head 
and  breast,  and  there  are  tiny  turkey 
place-cards  to  go  with  them.  A  scheme 
like  this  has  been  very  successfully  and 
cheaply  carried  out  here  with  crepe 
paper.  Get  a  roll  of  that  which  comes  in 
the  turkey  design.  Gut  out  the  turkeys, 
and  mount  them  on  card-board,  one  on 
each  side.  Down  at  the  feet  slip  a  bit  of 
twisted  wire,  between  the  paper  and  card¬ 
board,  and  glue  it  firmly  to  the  card¬ 
board,  then  separate  the  wires  and  bend 
them  in  line  with  the  toes,  this  helps 
them  to  stand  erectly.  The  large  turkeys 
are  used  for  the  central  decollation  and 
the  smaller  ones  for  favors  and  place- 
cards. 

The  candle  shades  may  be  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  colors,  too,  but  the  plain  yellow 
ones  ai’e  more  effective  with  either  of 
these  decorations- 

As  to  the  bill  of  fare,  this  may  be  sim¬ 
ple  or  elaborate,  frugal  or  bountiful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  ways  and  means.  It’s  a 
good  plan  to  arrange  for  the  essentials 
first,  then  add  as  many  of  the  extras  as 
may  seem  necessary.  This  is  an  excellent 
one  to  begin  with  : 

Clear  brown  soup  with  noodles. 

Creamed  oysters  in  pastry  shells. 
Roast  turkey  with  nut  stuffing,  cranberry 
jelly. 

Sweet  potatoes  Southern  style,  creamed 
celery. 

Corn  salad,  crackers,  cheese. 
Pumpkin  pie  with  whipped  cream  or 
pumpkin  ice  cream. 

Fruit  cake. 

Assorted  nuts,  raisins. 

Coffee. 

Make  the  soup  stock  the  day  before  it 
is  needed,  using  two-thirds  lean  beef  and 
the  remainder  bone  and  fat.  Season  well 
with  vegetables,  and  add  a  little  spice, 
pepper  and  salt.  After  it  is  cold  skim 
it  and  clear  with  the  shell  and  half- 
beaten  white  of  an  egg;  stir  this  well  into 
the  soup  and  let  it  simmer  for  a  moment, 
then  strain.  For  the  noodles,  beat  two 
eggs  slightly,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough  ; 
knead  it  hard,  adding  more  flour  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  stiff,  then  roll  very  thin, 


chopped,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  pea¬ 
nuts  or  hickorynut  meats,  a  little  scraped 
onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  speck  of  sage  if 
liked.  If  the  stuffing  seems  too  dry  a 
little  cream  or  rich  milk  may  be  added. 
Fill  the  turkey  two-thirds  full  with  the 
stuffing,  and  roast  it  breast  downward. 

The  sweet  potatoes  are  medium-sized 
ones,  baked  in  a  quick  oven,  then  cut  into 
halves  lengthwise,  and  scooped  out, 
mashed,  and  mixed  with  enough  melted 
butter  or  cream  to  moisten  it,  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  returned 
to  the  shells,  and  baked  for  five  minutes. 
Cut  the  celery  into  cubes  and  stew  until 
tender  and  transparent,  then  drain,  and 
to  two  cupfuls  of  the  celery  add  one  of 
white  sauce.  Fill  an  earthen  baking  dish 
with  the  mixture,  sprinkle  the  top  with 
line  bread  crumbs,  and  a  little  grated 
American  cheese,  dot  with  bits  of  butter, 
and  bake  until  the  crumbs  are  browned. 

The  salad  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  Drain  one  can  of  corn,  season  with 
mustard  and  onion  juice,  and  marinate 
with  French  dressing,  and  let  it  stand  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  then  drain  this  off,  and 
arrange  on  lettuce  or  ehickory,  and  dress 
with  mayonnaise.  Serve  on  individual 
plates,  and  with  it  the  crackers  and 
cheese. 

Of  course,  every  woman  who  makes  pie 
has  her  own  favorite  rule  for  a  pumpkin 
pie,  but  to  make  it  specially  delicious  a 
thin  cream  might  be  used  instead  of  the 
milk,  and  one  or  two  more  eggs  added 
than  the  rule  calls  for.  Bake  it  a  de¬ 
lightful  golden  brown,  and  when  cold 
decorate  it  with  spoonfuls  of  whipped 
cream  around  the  edge,  and  send  it  to  the 
table  whole,  to  be  cut  and  served  there. 

For  a  pumpkin  ice  cream,  which  may 
take  the  place  of  the  pie,  mix  one  and 
one-fourth  cups  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour,  and  a  little  salt,  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  one  pint  of  scalded 
milk.  Stir  well,  then  cook  in  a  double 
boiler  until  the  mixture  thickens-  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire,  cool,  and  add  one 
cupful  of  steamed  and  strained  pumpkin, 
three  cupfuls  of  cream,  one-half  cupful  of 
Canton  ginger,  chopped,  and  one-fourth 
cupful  of  ginger  syrup,  and  freeze. 

ROSAMOND  I.AMPMAN. 


Corned  Beef. 


Will  you  tell  me  how  to  corn  beef?  I 
have  tried  and  failed.  g.  d. 

The  following  is  a  tested  home  recipe 
•for  corning  bpef  in  on  entity :  To  every 


hundred  pounds  of  beef  take  nine  pounds 
of  salt,  four  pounds  of  sugar  or  two 
quarts  of  good  molasses,  two  ounces  of 
soda,  one  ounce  of  saltpeter,  and  just 
enough  water  to  cover  the  meat — about 
four  or  five  gallons.  Strew  some  salt 
over  the  bottom  of  a  barrel ;  mix  about 
half  the  amount  of  salt  given  with  half 
the  given  amount  of  sugar  or  molasses, 
and  rub  each  piece  of  meat  thoroughly 
with  it  before  placing  it  in  the  barrel. 
Dissolve  the  saltpeter  and  soda  together 
in  hot  water,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
salt  and  sugar  and  about  four  or  five 
gallons  of  cold  water,  l’our  this  over 
the  meat.  Tlace  a  board  on  top  of  the 
meat,  with  a  weight  heavy  enough  to  keep 
it  under  the  brine.  It  may  be  kept  an 
indefinite  time  in  the  brine,  but  is  salt 
enough  to  cook  after  five  or  six  days’ 
corning. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  salt  10  parts, 
saltpeter  one  part,  mixed  dry.  Rub  the 
beef  with  this  until  the  salt  lies  dry  on 
the  surface,  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  24 
hours,  then  repeat  the  rubbing,  then  put 
in  pickle.  Boil  together  for  10  minutes  a 
gallon  of  salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpeter 
and  l1/^  pound  of  brown  sugar  in  five 
gallons  of  water.  Let  the  pickle  become 
cold  before  putting  the  meat  in  it. 

Look  at  the  corned  beef  occasionally 
to  see  that  it  is  keeping  well ;  if  there  is 
any  doubt  take  the  meat  out,  rub  well 
with  dry  salt,  and  put  back  in  freshly 
made  brine. 


Sausage. 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
sausage  and  what  part  of  the  pig  is  used? 

MRS.  p.  T.  c. 

Sausage  is  made  from  the  odd  pieces  of 
nice  fresh  pork  trimmed  off  in  cutting 
joints  into  shape,  from  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  also  tenderloin,  and  if  desired  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  head,  though  this  is 
usually  made  into  head  cheese.  Where 
a  large  amount  of  sausage  is  made  the 
shoulders  are  used  also.  It  should  all  be 
nice  fresh  meat,  with  the  bones  removed. 
Use  two-thirds,  by  weight,  of  lean  to  one 
third  fat,  grind  fine  in  the  meat  chopper. 
Season  with  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  dried  sage  leaves,  powdered 
and  sifted,  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
white  pepper  (black  if  you  prefer  it)  to 
each  pound  of  meat.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  dust  one-half  of  the  mixed  seasoning 
through  the  meat  and  fat  before  grinding, 
then  dust  the  remainder  over  the  ground 
sausage,  and  run  it  through  the  grinder 
a  second  time.  This  produces  perfect 
mixing;  it  is  rather  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  mix  all  the  seasoning  through  the 
ground  sausage,  especially  if  it  is  not  re- 
ground.  Some  may  like  more  seasoning 
than  is  given  here,  mace  being  added  by 
some,  but  this  is  a  standard  seasoning 
that  is  generally  liked. 


It  is  not  to  taste  sweet  things,  but  to 
do  noble  and  true  things  and  vindicate 
himself  under  God’s  heaven  as  a  God- 
made  man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam 
dimly  longs.  Show  him  the  way  of  doing 
that,  the  dullest  drudge  kindles  into  a 
hero.  They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say 
he  is  to  be  seduced  by  ease. — Carlyle. 


use  “Wear -Ever” 

Aluminum  Utensils 

The  processes  through  which  these  utensils  go  are  so 
rigid  that  nothing  but  the  best  metal  can  with¬ 
stand  them. 

Aluminum  utensils  are  NOT  all  the  same. 
Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever” 

J  Write  for  booklet,  ‘‘The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen.” 

|  It  tells  you  how  to  save  fuel,  time  and  strength 

WANTED*  Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 

- '■  Ever”  specialties.  Only  those  who 

1  can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 

— — — Mmnuim— uum11111"1— *i"it,iii,i*t 
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A  he  Aluminum  Cooking:  Utensil  Co. 

|  Dept.  63,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  (orif  you  live  in  Canada) 
i  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Send  prepaid,  1-qt.  “Wear-Ever”  stewpan.  Enclosed 
is  25c  in  stamps  or  coin  —  money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  Offer  good  until  Dec.  20th,  1915  only. 

S  Name . , . 
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let  Us  Tell  You 
The  1916  Price 

on  this  beautiful  Mission  Base-Burner  and  on 
600  other  styles  and  sizes  of  best  quality 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and  heaters  that  you 
can  choose  from  our 

New  1916  Catalog  Mailed 
With  “Recipes  rnrr< 
in  Rhyme”  rRLE 

Write  for  these  two  books  today-see  new 
styles— 1916  wholesale  prices— read  latest, 
helpful  recipes  in  catchy  sparkling  jingles. 
Choose  your  Kalamazoo  at  once  for  30  days’ 
trial,  360  days’  approval  test— 
on  cash  or  easy  payment  plan 
—  we  pay  freight  and  snip  /  n 
within 21  hours.  $100,0<)0bank  / 

guaranty.  Write  today.  /  ■ 

Ask  for  Catalog  <e~\  l  Pi” 

NO.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  " 

Co.#  Manufacturers  r&<in 

Kalamazoo,  Midi.  //  I*} 

We  make  ranges,  ff  \\  "V 

stoves.gas stoves,  //  jQaBt  ;  j  "Get 

furnaces  and  li  #_)■! 

white  _  enameled  ^*••88  tf  IV 

metal  kitchen  kabl 
nets.  We  have 
four  catalogs— 
please  men 
lion  which 
you 

want.  ft;. 
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.  Registered  Direct  to  You 


Factory 


Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory 
66  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn't 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  Wc  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  C 
you  save  fuel  and  bake 

(GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO., 


catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
ures  of  Gold  Coin  Stoveshelp  B 
e  better.  Writo  today. 

3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  V.  W 


AGENTS  WANTED 

for  our  Independent  hollow- wire 
lighting  systems  for  homes, 
stores,  public  buildings,  etc. 
Use  common  gasoline.  Best  and 
cheapest  Illumination  known, 

AKRON  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

arc  most  improved,  simplest  and 
safest  of  all.  Shed  a  clear,  soft, 
bright  light  of  high  candle  power. 
Also  complete  line  of  portable  and 
street  lamps,  and  lanterns.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Our  Agencv  Proposition 
cannot  be  beat.  Exclusive  territory. 
Agents'  Outfit  ~  Send  quick  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Akron  Gas  Lamp  Co.,  632  So.  Main  St Akron,  (X 


iTSYrfTmTIi 

Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Usod  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  ita  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candlu  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  foi 
catalog.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
i  401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Qk 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  iti 
Gobi  —“Rural  New-Yorker”  —  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $!  4  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

Hold*  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders  ’  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


SWINE 


Originators  of  th« 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 


T  wo  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 

v , 

Why  lose  profits  breed- 
'ing  and  feeding  scrub 
hogs?  Two  of  our  O.  I. 
.ti-j  C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs. 

i  Will  ship  you  sample 

1/  pair  of  these  famous  hogs  on 
'  time  and  give  agency  to  first  ap¬ 
plicant.  We  areoriglnators.  most  ex¬ 
tensive  breeders  and  shippers  of  pure  bred 
hogs  in  the  world.  All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  yean 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


Writ m — to-day— 
for  Fret  Book,  *  *  The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale “ 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

S62  Vickers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio4 


100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wk8.  to  8  mo8.  old:  6 
Jersey  Cows  2  to  C  yrs.  old: 
and  8  bull  calves  4  to  10 
Dios. old.  60  Lincoln  lambs. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  “Eureka  Stock  Farm,"  West  Chester,  Penna 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  s°t«‘uofES,le"t 

Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  .  Stone  Kidge,  N.  Y. 

o.  i.  c.  whitest 

pies.  They  give  sa  1 1  s  f  a  c  t  i  on.  W  A  Y  S  1 1)  K 
FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  J.  Address  A.  L. 
Page,  (Owner),  014  Cortlaudt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEYV  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


ONE  MORE  PIC 

PER  LITTER  is  only  one  of  the 
many  advantages  Reds  have 
over  the  less  hardy  breeds.  My 
\  Free  Book  details  them  all.  1 
Write  for  it.  j 

rBoxlTl  ‘ 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso.-”®^ 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Paii'8  not  related. 

Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Sec'y,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  20TH 

Duroc  Pigs,  $4 

registered,  $5.  Grades,  $3.  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calf,  $35.  Oxford  buck,  $12. 

W.  H.  DOW  &  SON,  -  Middlebury,  Vt. 

SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DCROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


nilB  HP?- Nice  pigs;  $15pair:  not  akin.  Fed.  W 

UUnUUd  SERENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  O 


rite 

Ohio 


CHESHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

me  your  wants 


-Sows  and  pigs  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Write 

G.  E.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


L 


Dogs  fiiicl  Ferrets 


Collie  PopsT,Ii:,,i“lS 


son’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


Booklet  and  price  list  Iree. 

JN0.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


3000  FERRETS 


C.  M.  SACKETT,  . 


FOR  SALE.  Fine  stock.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and 
price  list  free. 

Dept.  R,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Ferrets  forSaleT,?,lther  c?lor-  laree  or 


lots.  Choice  stock. 


small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

C.  H  Keefer  &  Co.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Horses  and.  Mules 


Shetland  Poni 

Lord  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S  to  8150 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


DRY  SKIM  MILK 

for  pigs,  calvesor  chickens.  One  pound  makes 
6  liquid  quarts.  Low  cost. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  &  GO.,  SEcYoM«XUR 


JST7^7"X3NTE 


TYWACANA  BERKSHIRES 


50  CHOICE  GILTS 

(Cholera  Immune) 

Bred  to  our  great  Boar, 
Successor's  Longfellow  180,- 
594,  first  prize  senior  yearling 
boar,  1914,  at  Forest  City, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
State  Fairs. 

Write  For  Oescriptive  Circular  and  Prices 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  A.  E.  Wright, 
Supt.  Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.I..N.  Y. 


Branford  Farms  Berkshires 

Headed  by  tbe  following  GREAT  BOARS  : 

LEE  PREMIERS  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
LEE  PREMIERS’  MASTERPIECE 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

We  are  now  offering  bred  and  open  sows  — 
Service  boars  and  pigs,  both  sexes.  Buy  a 
sow  bred  to,  or  a  pig  by  Lee  Premier’s  Rival, 
the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned.  Bred,  raised 
and  owned  by  Branford  Farms.  Daughtersof 
his  will  be  bred  to  Branford  Artful  Rival,  the 
boar  who  did  such  good  work  for  A.  J.  Love- 
joy  &  Son.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Specify 
your  desires,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
them.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


Woodrow  Farm  Sold  Out 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
for  sale  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  we 
will  have  some  outstanding  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

R.  Y.  Buckley,  “Woodrow"  Farm.  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars. 

H.  C.&  H.  B.  IIARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn 


SPECIAL— A  13  months  old  show  boar,  large  and 
fancy,  sired  by  the  great  Algonquin,  $30.  Othergood 
hoars  all  ages.  A  lot  of  good  Sept,  boar  pigs  sired 
by  Hopeful  Lee  5th,  price  cut  to  $6.  Ail  registered. 

H.  M.  TERWILL1GER,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


REG. CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Best  breeding;  all  ages;  both  sexes.  Write  for 
prices.  Winlorton  Farms,  Toms  River,  N.  J 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
old— sows.  $6:  boars,  $5.  So»  s  from  last  spring  s 
litters,  $10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

RFRK9HIRFS- ^'*le  l°n2.  JeeP-  heavy,  bone  type. 
DCnmnillCd  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SM1THVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


H 


ORN  DORSET  RAM  LAMBS  AND  REGISTERED 
ESSEX  PIGS.  CHARLES  LAFEERTY,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs  ‘Xed'to868, 

Flower  ram.  Ewe  lambs,  extra  fine.  Prices  right. 
HASLETT  BROS.,  -  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams a,id  ram  la">'>s-  aiso 


for  sale 


e\ve«  and  ewe  lambs 

E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SO  NS,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


RAMBOUILLETS  FOR 

and  Ewes  bred  directly  from  our  own  importation 
from  Baron  vou  Homeyer.  Markham  &  Putfer,  Avon.  N  Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm 

lett,  Dorset,  I  unco  In,  Cots  wold  and  Cheviot  Rams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered  Also  Poland,  Duroc  and  Essex 
sows  and  boars,  all  ages  Prices  right  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken.  N  Y 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Killing  the  Horns  on  a  Calf. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  502  is  taken  from 
a  bulletin  by  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  at  Lincoln.  This  shows  the  head 
of  a  calf  where  the  horns  were  destroyed 
by  means  of  caustic  potash.  We  have 
many  calls  from  readers  for  a  method  of 
doing  this  work.  Caustic  potash  can  be 
bought  at  a  drug  store.  It  usually  comes 
in  the  form  of  sticks,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil.  For  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  on  a  calf  the  little  fellow  should  be 
taken  when  one  or  two  days  old,  or  just 
as  soon  as  the  starting  horns  can  be 
easily  felt  and  located.  With  a  pair  of 
shears  or  clippers  cut  the  hair  away  from 
the  spot  where  the  horn  is  starting.  Then 


A  Dishorned  Calf.  Fig.  502. 

wet  the  end  of  your  stick  of  caustic  pot¬ 
ash  and  rub  it  on  this  little  horn,  until 
a  sore  spot  about  the  size  of  a  dime  is 
produced.  A  quicker  job  can  be  done  by 
breaking  the  skin  over  the  horn  before 
the  potash  is  put  on.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it.  When  put.  on  the  baby  calf  the 
horn  is  quickly  killed.  Do  not  turn  the 
calf  out  into  the  rain  immediately  after 
using  the  potash,  as  in  that  case  it  might 
be  washed  off  and  get  down  into  his  eyes. 
Taking  the  horns  off  a  calf  in  this  way 
is  a  good  thing  to  do,  as  the  horns  are 
of  no  value  whatever  to  the  animal,  and 
are  often  dangerous  when  he  grows  up. 


Rapid  Bacterial  Analysis  of  Milk. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  bacterial  count 
of  the  milk  sold  to  the  inhabitants  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance ;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  in  many  places  there  are 
municipal  regulations  as  to  the  number 
of  bacteria  permissible  in  market  milk. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  administering 
these  regulations  comes  in  getting  a  rapid 
bacterial  count  which  is  reliable. 

The  most  reliable  method  consists  in 
taking  a  small  measured  sample  of  the 
milk  in  question,  mixing  it  with  a  little 
melted,  sterile  nutrient  agar,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  whole  to  harden  in  a  shallow  lay¬ 
er  in  the  bottom  of-a  flat  glass  dish.  It 
is  then  permitted  to  stand  at  about  70 
deg.  Fahr.  for  about  five  days.  Agar  is 
a  substance  secured  from  certain  sea¬ 
weeds,  and  is  similar  to  gelatin  in  many 
ways.  With  water  it  can  be  melted  by 
heat,  and  when  it  cools  it  solidifies  into 
a  jelly-like  mass.  It  is  used,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  nutritive  materials, 
for  growing  many  bacteria  and  fungi. 
When  some  material  containing  bacteria 
is  well  mixed  with  agar  which  is  warm 
enough  to  be  melted  but  not  hot  enough 
to  kill  the  organisms,  the  bacteria  be¬ 
come  scattered  all  through  the  medium. 
Then  when  the  agar  is  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  a  shallow  dish  and  allowed 
to  cool,  the  bacteria  are  held  by  the  solid¬ 
ifying  of  the  agar  just  where  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  when  the  cooling  takes  place. 
There  they  commence  to  grow  and  multi¬ 
ply,  and  soon  each  living  bacterium  has 
produced  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  bacteria ;  and  as  they  are 
growing  on  a  solid  substance  they  can¬ 
not  move  but  must  pile  up  where  they 
are  produced.  The  mass  of  bacteria  thus 
becomes  large  enough  in  a  few  days  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Thus  by 
counting  the  bacterial  masses,  or  “colon¬ 
ies,”  one  can  find  out  just  about  how 
many  single  living  bacteria  were  in  the 
sample  taken. 

In  the  determination  of  bacteria  in 
milk,  however,  it  is  usually  desirable  to 
have  a  quick  count,  the  quicker  the  bet¬ 
ter.  For  this  reason,  when  the  method 
just  described,  known  as  the  plate  moth- 
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Meridale  Jerseys 

have  been  bred  along  definite  lines 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Their  quality 
is  indicated  by  an  average  yield  of 
7995  lbs.  milk,  518  lbs.  butter,  per 
cow  per  year,  of  147  cows  on  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Merit  test.  Young  bulls  and 
foundation  stock  always  for  sale. 
Personal  selection  is  preferred,  but  S 
full  inf  orm  at  ion  will  -  r 

gladly  be  submitted  by 
letter  if  desired. 


ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

THREE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

One,  two  and  four  years  old.  Solid  color.  By  grand¬ 
son  of  “Champion  Flying  Fox’’(Lawson’s  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollar  bull).  Dams  are  among  very  best  cows. 
Mine  is  a  working  herd,  never  pampered  or  forced 
for  big  record.  In  our  county  testing  association 
last  year  it  scored  the  highest  test  as  a  herd  and  for 
individual  cow.  Either  bull  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  most  exacting  buyer.  Farm  in  Rut¬ 
land  county,  Vt.  I  want  to  buy  a  good  young  bull. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Addiess 
J.  K.  P.  PINE,  .  -  Troy,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

FOR  QAI  F  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
■  Un  vNLk  service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs..  2  oz.  milk 
and  617  lbs..  1  oz.  estimated  butter:  these  dams 
have  14daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
he  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BR1GHTS1DE  FARMS,  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


■JERSEYS- 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  bulla, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  teat.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


Fosterfields  Herd  CO  W S, T  HEIFERS* S A N D 

H  El  FER CALVES — FOR  SAL  E.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  Box  173,  Morristown,  ftoir  Jersey 


FOR  PR00UGTI0NBREE0  up-  N0T  oown- 

run  rnUUUUIIUH  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  f.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburnh.  Pa. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  Tbe  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOME  FRE81I,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Iieg.  bulls  ready  tor  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  6  montbs  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14,  F.  5 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ?NEJ 

Your  Time  4*  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pon tines  whose  Dam  has  a  29.57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ;yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


HnUlpin  Sprvipp  Rllll- ®randsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiem  obiyiob  duii  dyl.e  and  King  yegis  (on9 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 


Ontario  Don  Pietiei!’0,1""'  sept. 30,1914. show 

U  Id  1 IU  UUII  r  I  c  I J  C  Holstein;  more  than  half 
while;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  hulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  &*%**£?• 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Sou,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Sired  by 

Rex  Pontiac. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

31.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134  66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

READY  FOR  SERUICEtprices  s,b  00  ,oS150  00 

**'•*  wGHllwt  Registered  Holstein  and 
Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  hull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ff0ro fale~Y.ria ! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChiltennuQO,  N.  Y. 

1401  STRING- Males  and  females  for  sale. 

*  L-Ii'IO  \\.  T.  Snider,  Newburoh.  N.  Y. 


R-6UE.RNSLY  BULL  vs  o  sure  wav^ 

to  increase  your  profits.  Grodo  up  your 
Herd  by  usirvj  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
Bull  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  Results. 
Send  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  CcMle  CAub, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 

Reg.  Guernseys  for  SaIe-h,(fi(ehr°sadanfluecob^ 

with  size;  bred  to  high-class  bull.  Also  four  bulls 
under  1  year,  out  of  good  dams;  A.  R.  breeding. 
One  each  from  the  following  four  great  sires— Yeo¬ 
man’s  King  of  the  May,  Langwnter.  Demonstrator, 
Dean  of  the  May,  and  Equality  of  the  Glen.  Which 
do  you  want  ?  Clioice$lUU.  T.  E.  HYDE,  Bloomsburo,  Pa. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS  for  Sale 

My  entire  herd  containing  16  cows  and  10-head  year¬ 
lings.  two-year-olds  and  calves. 

Fred  M.  BENNETT,  Mohawk  Farm,  Fultonville.  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS  due  to  calve 
"  in  Dec.  Choice  stock  Priced  rignt  Send  for 
full  particulars.  C  W.  ECKAR0T,  21  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


Registered  Dairy  Shorthorns 

C.  D.  Barclay,  Hillsdale, 


WANTED.  Descriptions 
and  price  first  letter. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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od,  is  used,  it  is  customary  to  keep  the 
plate  at  a  higher  temperature  (98-99 
deg.  Fahr. )  and  count  at  the  end  of  two 
days,  although  the  plan  of  holding  at  a 
higher  temperature  and  counting  sooner 
is  not  so  accurate  as  the  other.  A  still 
quicker,  but  even  less  accurate,  method 
is  to  put  a  measured  very  small  amount 
of  the  milk  on  a  microscopic  slide,  stain, 
and  count  directly  with  the  microscope. 
This  method  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
inaccuracies,  one  of  which  is  that  there 
is  no  way  to  distinguish  between  living 
and  dead  bacteria. 

In  order  to  give  more  accurate  results 
than  direct  microscopical  count  gives, 
and  quicker  results  than  are  obtainable 
by  the  plate  method,  W.  D.  Frost,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  has  late¬ 
ly  proposed  through  the  columns  of 
Science  a  new  method  which  is  really  a 
combination  of  the  old  methods,  and 
which  seems  to  give  much  promise  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  ends  sought.  By  this 
method  the  bacteria  are  grown  on  agar 
as  before,  but  instead  of  being  hardened 
in  a  shallow  layer  in  a  dish  a  small 
known  amount  of  the  inoculated  agar  is 
spread  over  a  fixed  area  on  a  micro¬ 
scopic  slide  so  that  a  very  thin  layer  is 
formed.  This  is  kept  at  98-99  deg.  Fahr. 
under  conditions  which  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion  until  the  bacterial  masses  or  “colon¬ 
ies”  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  readily 
with  the  low  power  of  the  microscope. 
This  usually  takes  about  six  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  cultures  are 
dried  down,  the  agar  treated  to  prevent 
it  from  staining,  and  the  colonies  stained. 
It  is  then  easy  to  count  the  colonies  un¬ 
der  the  low  power  of  the  microscope, 
and  if  it  is  desirable  to  make  further 
study  of  the  bacteria  it  can  be  done  un¬ 
der  the  high  power. 

In  discussing  the  new  method,  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  Science  states  that 
the  counts  made  by  it  check  satisfactori¬ 
ly  with  the  counts  made  by  the  ordinary 
plate  method;  and  that  the  results  are 
quickly  enough  obtainable  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  withhold  a  lot  of  milk  from  sale 
temporarily  pending  the  result  of  the 
count,  a  procedure  which  is  of  course 
impossible  with  the  standard  plate  meth¬ 
od  of  bacterial  analysis. 

It  occurs  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
that  the  new  method  is  one  that  calls  for 
more  than  ordinary  skill  and  care  in 
manipulation  in  order  consistently  to  get 
accurate  results.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
that  the  method  and  the  apparatus  for 
doing  the  work  may  be  so  perfected 
that  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
with  only  the  usual  amount  of  care. 

H.  E.  MERN. 


An  Auction  Sale  for  Cows 

Other  Plans  for  Foods  and  Markets 
Department 

New  Activities. — The  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  possibilities  of  helpful  services  to 
farmers  in  the  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
is  again  indicated  in  the  sale  of  cows  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  at  Dover 
Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  30th.  The  cows  were 
shipped  by  the  members  of  the  Tompkins 
County  Breeders’  Association,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  20  mature  cows,  springers,  and 
15  two-year-old  heifers,  also  soon  to 
calve ;  and  10  yearling  heifers,  not  bred. 
They  were  high  grades  of  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  blood.  The  sale  was  arranged 
by  the  Department  through  the  activity 
of  the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau, 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Lacy, 
the  manager  and  Messrs.  Frank  Feeney, 
M.  Glennon,  Dr.  C.  L.  Fletcher,  A.  P. 
Benson  and  H.  F.  Hufcutt  of  the  county 
committee;  all  at  the  selling  end,  where 
a  demand  was  discovered  for  the  cows; 
and  the  Tompkins  County  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  through  Mr.  Babcock,  who  is 
also  connected  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
work  in  the  directing  office  at  Ithaca ; 
Mr.  Owen  Carman,  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  assembled  the  animals  and  at¬ 
tended  to  the  shipping  and  also  attended 
the  sale  on  behalf  of  the  breeders.  The 
Department  arranged  the  details,  ad¬ 
vertised  the  sale,  furnished  the  auctioneer 
and  the  clerk,  and  arranged  with  a  local 
bank  to  supervise  the  credits  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  money  on  approved  notes  for  one 
year  orders  to  the  farmers  who  wished  to 
buy  on  time.  The  sale  was  on  as  we  closed 
forms  for  the  press;  but  full  account  of 
prices  will  be  published  in  next  issue. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Farmer’s  Needs. — This  new  de¬ 
parture  together  with  what  has  already 
been  done  in  apples  in  the  orchard  sales, 
and  what  is  being  done  daily  in  the  auc¬ 
tion  sales  of  farm  produce  in  New  York 
City,  indicates  what  may  be  done  by  this 
Department  to  help  farmers  find  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  their  produce.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  practically  without  limit. 
Among  the  farmers  themselves  the  organ¬ 
izations  or  county  bureaus  of  one  section 
may  indicate  to  the  Department  what  it 
wants  to  sell.  In  another  section  they 
report  what  would  find  a  ready  market. 
The  Department  finds  a  sufficient  supply 
in  one  place  and  indication  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  demand  in  another.  The  sale  is  ar¬ 
ranged  and  advertised,  and  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  all  are  benefited.  The  cost 
of  the  service  to  the  sellers  is  only  2% 
per  cent,  of  the  sales. 

Further  Possibilities. — As  time  goes 
on  and  the  season  of  harvest  approaches 
the  Department  can  easily  catalogue  the 
fruit  or  other  produce  of  a  neighborhood 
or  of  the  whole  State ;  and  proceed  to 
make  a  market  for  it  before  it  is  ready 
to  ship.  In  this  way  with  proper  grad¬ 
ing  and  handling,  much  of  the  produce 
that  is  now  wasted  or  produced  at  a  loss, 
should  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  We 
can  see  how  this  work  might  be  developed 
so  as  to  sell  New  York  apples  in  Kansas, 
and  to  bring  calves,  sheep  and  pigs  from 
cattle  States  to  be  fattened  on  the  surplus 
foods  of  New  York  farms,  and  after  fat¬ 
tening  the  animals  the  Department  would 
again  take  charge  of  them  and  arrange 
for  their  sale.  A  persistent  pursuit  of 
this  work  as  begun  will  recover  our  own 
city  markets  for  the  products  of  New 
York  farms.  This  would  treble  the  value 
of  every  acre  of  fertile  land  in  the  State ; 
and  the  increment  of  value  would  add  a 
billion  and  a  half  to  the  taxable  value  of 
the  land,  and  the  work  of  the  Department 
be  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  State. 

More  Cows  Wanted. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  an  opening  for  another  sale  of 
new  milch  cows  or  springers.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  for  about  50  such  cows.  Any 
location  or  breeders’  association  having 
the  cows  to  sell,  should  confer  with  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204 
Franklin  street,  New  York. 

Hay  Sale. — The  Department  has  also 
completed  arrangements  for  an  auction 
sale  of  hay  at  Syracuse,  to  be  held  about 
December  first.  Details  of  this  sale  will 
be  given  next  week. 

O-l-C-’s&ChesterWIiites 

All  aees,  from  choice  prolific  stock.  3  mos.  boars, 
$15.00  each;  7  weeks,  $16  pair;  bred  gilts  $35  to  $40. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

Jcs-P'gs.  3  months,  $10. 

HERBERT HAITH, Manlius, N.Y 


FOR  SALE — OUROG  JERSEYS^ 

boars.  Write  for  prices.  C.  Rudd,  Medford.  N.  J. 


DORSET-SHEEP 

We  are  offering  a  choice  young  flock  of  25  ewes, 
Dorset  and  Shrop  grades  bred  to  a  Registered 
Dorset  ram.  Priced  to  sell  for  we  need  their  room, 
and  expect  to  keep  only  registered  sheep  in  future. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  AUamuchy,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Four  reoistered.  tested  GUERNSEY  COWS,  now 

milking.  Describe  fully— milk  records,  pedi¬ 
grees, bottom  prices.  SkyMeadows  Farm.  Stamford, Conn. 


sale— Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  ca  w.  Leg0 

horn  cockerels,  $1.  Geo.  L.  Ferris,  Atwater,  N.  T. 


Hereford  Cattle 


and  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale. 
Ausable  Valley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auehenbruin. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  W.shingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


/  SUCCESS  \ 
WITH  FALL  PIGS' 


•’The  cooker  1  received  from  you  some  time  &go 
is  certainly  a  success  for  raising  fall  pigs,  a9  it 
enables  me  to  keep  them  provided  with  warm  food 
during  the  cold  weather  and  keeps  them  growing 
throughout  the  winter.  Would  not  be  without  one 
for  any  price.’*  F.  O . 

You  can  raise  your  fall  pigs  on  less  food— fatten 
them  faster  and  make  Digger  profits  simply  by 
cooking  the  feed  you  now  give  them  raw.  Hogs 
need  warm  feed  in  winter. 

NO  MORE  DISEASE 

Cooked  food  means  less  chances  of  hog  cholera, 
worms  and  other  diseases.  50,000  farmers  prove 
it  by  using  Heesen  Feed  Cookers.  Send  for  liter¬ 
ature  that  gives  you  valuable  information  on  feed- 
^  ing— it  means  money  to  you.  It’s  Free.  Send  for  it 
%now.  Heesen  Bros.  &  Co.,  Boa 288Tecumseh.  Mich,  i 


If  you  haven’t  found 

time  to  attend  a  sale  before  this  fall  you  surely  will  find  time  now.  You 
have  long  realized  your  need  of  a  new  herd  header  and  just 

The  kind  of  a  Herd  Sire 

that  you  should  have  is  King  Dollar  or  the  sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  King  of  the  Black  & 
Whites,  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia  or  other  good  ones  that  are 
offered. 

You  want 

the  best  for  the  other  kind  is  too  expensive  for  any  hut  a  moneyed  man 
to  own.  The  man  who  must  make  his  living  from  the  cow  cannot  afford 
inferior  animals.  To 

Attend 

these  sales  will  be  to  attend  one  of  the  best  sales  of  the  fall  season,  best 
because  the  blood  lines  are  right,  because  the  animals  are  right  and  be¬ 
cause  the  consignors  are  right. 

The  four  great  days  of  sale 

are  to  be  held  November  15  to  18,  inclusive,  November  15-16  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  17-18  at  the  Holstein  Sale 
Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

These  sales 

were  arranged  primarily  for  you.  Earlville  is  hut  42  miles  from  Syracuse 
and  the  train  service  is  such  that  you  can  attend  all  four  days  of  sale, 
missing  no  portion  of  any  day.  Further,  your  purchases  in  the  two  sales 
may  he  shipped  in  one  car  lot.  These  sales 

Will  include 

over  300  head  of  richly  bred  cattle,  including  daughters  of  some  of  the 
best  bred  and  best  producing  sires  in  service  to-day,  open  heifers  and 
heifers  soon  due,  fresh  cows  and  springers.  There  are  also 

Many  good  record  Cows 

including  those  with  records  up  to  and  including  30-lb.  cows. 

Read  this 

King  Dollar;  a  son  of  the  $50,000  bull,  King  Segis  Pontia'c  Alcartra,  from 
a  32-lb.  daughter  of  Pledge  Spofford  Calamity  Paul;  a  son  of  the  $15,000 
bull,  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia,  from  a  31-lb.  daughter  of  Pontiac  | 
Hengerveld  Parthenea;  Delia  Homewood  De  Kol  (30.28  lb.),  and  daugh-  | 
ters  of  the  following  well  bred  hulls  will  he  sold  the  first  two  days: — 

King  Walker,  King  Pontiac  Calypso,  De  Kol  Paul  Cornucopia,  Pon-  I 
tiac  Almeda  Korndyke,  Prince  Manor  Pontiac  Korndyke,  King  Pietertje 
Sprig,  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  Lass,  Sir  Pietertje  Lyons  Hengerveld, 
Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac,  Sir  Korndyke  Cornucopia,  King  Pontiac 
Ambrosia,  Imperial  King  Korndyke,  King  Pontiac  Asiatic,  King  oif  the 
Pontiacs  18th,  Dummerston  Two,  Pledge  Spofford  Calamity  Paul, 
Duchess  Ormsby  Butter  King,  King  Pontiac  Carlotta,  Beauty  Pietertje 
Prince  Count,  Silver  Coin  Pietertje,  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  Sir  Tirania 
Segis,  King  Cornucopia  Sadie  Vale,  Aaltje  Salo  Mercedes  De  Kol  Prince, 
Sir  Netherland  Johanna  De  Kol,  Sir  Posch  De  Kol  Artis,  Elmwood  Beets 
Korndyke,  Correct  Change,  Pontiac  Hengerveld  Parthenea,  King  Colan- 
tha  Segis,  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Ideal,  Count  Pon¬ 
tiac  Spofford,  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  last  two  days  there  is  included  a  son  of  King  of  the  Black  & 
Whites  that  may  suit  you  better  than  anything  sold  in  the  two  previous 
days.  Then  the  females  offered  are  fully  equal  to  the  two  preceding  days 
including  daughters  of  the  following  high  class  sires: — 

Sir  Beauty  Veeman  Cornucopia,  Sir  Beatrice  Segis,  Mooie  Henger¬ 
veld  Burke,  Mapleholm  Korndyke  De  Kol,  Beauty  Pietertje  Butter  King, 
Dutchland  Sir  Hengerveld  Korndyke,  Joe  De  Kol  Burke,  Rouble  Peck 
Butter  Boy,  King  Pietertje  Walker,  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  De  Kol, 
Beauty  Pietertje  Hamilton,  Artis  De  Kol  Walker,  Spring  Farm  Butter 
Boy,  Woodmont  Duke  De  Kol,  Westside  Ladoga,  King  Pontiac  Canary, 
Chenango  Hengerveld  Korndyke,  Matador  Walker,  Peck  Butter  Boy, 
Korndyke  Creamelle,  Oakland  Sandes  Burke,  Albina  Butter  Boy,  Lord 
Korndyke  Inka,  King  Pontiac  Jasamine,  King  Segis  Clothilde,  Lilith 
Pauline  De  Kol’s  Count,  etc.,  etc. 

Nearly  all  the  females  are  granddaughters  of  famous  sires  and  dams. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  but  merely  to  indicate  the 
high  quality  we  would  mention  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad,  etc.  The  noted 
grandams  including  K  P  Pontiac  Lass  (44  lb.),  Blanche  Lyons  De  Kol 
(32  lb.),  Sadie  Vale  Concordia  (30  lb.),  Tweede  De  Kol  Lass  (34  lb- J, 
etc.  There  are  dozens  of  others  just  as  good  as  some  of  these  listed. 

Remember,  all  animals  over  6  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested 
by  State  approved  veterinarians  and  remember  that 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy 


Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc., 

Sale  Mgrs.  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding:  Stuff 

Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Keel  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  I  ran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Digestible 


Digestible 


Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Protein 

Carbo. 
and  Fat 

Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Protein 

Carbo. 
and  Fat 

20.7 

.5 

1.0 

12.8 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

30.2 

47.5 

57.6 

1.6 

2.5 

37.3 

Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middlings 

90.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

81.7 

2.5 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

51.2 

81.7 

3.3 

7.1 

41.9 

Brewers'  Grains,  dry 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

83.8 

2.5 

2.8 

45.3 

Gluten  Meal 

90.5 

6.6 

29.7 

56. 2 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.5 

Gluten  Feed 

90.8 

3.5 

21.3 

69.3 

83.0 

3 .  S 

6.7 

72.2 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62.3 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65.8 

Barley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

76.9 

88.1 

98.0 

4.0 

10.2 

11.9 

37.6 

47.6 

43.0 

Rye 

91.3 

1.9 

9.5 

72.1 

Following  are  current  carload  prices  on  standard  feeding  stuffs  at  the  places  named: 

Cottonseed  Meal.  Bran.  Middlings.  Corn  Meal. 


New  York  . . .  35.00@37.00  23.00@24.00  24.00@28.00  30.00@31.00 

Boston  .  36.00@36.50  22.50@23.50  25.00@28.50  28.00@30.00 

Philadelphia  .  34.00@36.00  22.00@24.00  24.00@27.00  30.00@32.00 

St.  Louis  .  31.00@32.00  20.00@22.00  23.00®26.00  27.00@29.00 

Buffalo  .  34.00fa)35.00  21.2£@22.50  23.00@28.00  29.00@30.00 

C.eveiand  .  33.00@34.00  21.00@22.00  24.00@27.50  28,C0@30.00 


The  Week’s  Ideal  Ration 

Ideal  Dairy  Ration  for  New  Jersey 

In  selecting  the  ingredients  for  an  ideal 
dairy  ration  there  are  six  important  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  name¬ 
ly.  availability,  palatability,.  bulkiness, 
succulence,  analysis  and  cost.  While  these 
/factors  may  be  enumerated  separately 
they  must  all  be  considered  in  their 
proper  relation  to  each  other  in  each  in¬ 
gredient  and  their  effect  on  the  ration  as 
a  whole  determined. 

The  perfect  ration  has  not  been  found 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many 
different  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  dairying  is  carried  on  and 
no  two  animals  are  exactly  alike,  so  we 
simply  have  to  use  our  best  judgment 
applied  to  our  particular  location  and 
conditions.  I  would  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  balanced  ration  is  about  right  for 
cows  in  full  flow  of  milk  and  under  av¬ 
erage  conditions  after  Winter  feed  lias  be¬ 
gun  : 

Dry  Carboliy- 

matter  Protein  Crates  Fat  Cost 


s; 

5  lbs. 

silage. . . 

7.315 

.315 

4.095 

.245 

i: 

2  lbs. 

clover  liar  10.20 

.924 

4.44 

.168 

5 

lbs.  (Tried  brewers 

grains  . 

4.r>75 

1.04 

1.515 

.30 

.075 

4 

lbs. 

dried  beet 

pulp 

3.744 

.272 

1.610 

.124 

.06 

1 

11». 

cottonseed 

meal 

.918 

.355 

.218 

.124 

.0175 

2 

lbs. 

cornmeal. . 

1.70 

.12 

1.286 

.07 

.035 

28.453 

3.02G 

13.170 

1.031 

.1875 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:  5.1. 


This  ration  is  sufficient  for  large  cows 
giving  30  to  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
and  the  cost  is  very  moderate  compared 
with  its  efficiency.  The  silage  and  clover 
hay  are  home  products,  so  no  price  is  set 
on  them.  The  silage  and  dried  beet  pulp 
furnish  a  liberal  supply  of  succulence. 
The  brewers’  grains  form  the  necessary 
bulk,  and  together  with  the  cottonseed 
meal  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein.  while  the  cornmeal  helps  to  keep  the 
animals  in  good  flesh  and  able  to  produce 
results.  Although  the  cost  of  a  ration 
containing  more  concentrated  feeding 
stuff,  like  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal, 
would  be  less  when  compared  with  their 
chemical  analyses,  they  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  milk  at  any  greater 
profit.  C.  S.  G. 


Profit  in  Pork  Making. 

Can  I  buy  pigs  paying  from  $3  to  $5 
per  head,  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old  and 
feed  them  ration  given  on  page  1148.  and 
make  anything  in  my  deal,  by  putting  , 
them  on  market  gross  at  about  six  months 
of  age?  If  not.  can  I  raise  my  own  pigs 
and  make  anything?  I  know  very  little 
about  feeding  hogs,  but  two  years  ago  I 
had  a  purebred  Duroc.  He  was  the  runt. 

I  bought  him  at  six  weeks  of  age  and  at 
Sy2  months  old  he  weighed  320  pounds 
net.  I  fed  him  mixed  rations.  K.  E.  s.  i 

Tennessee. 

There  are  two  factors  that  would  limit 
the  profits  with  swine  in  case  you  follow 
the  plan  proposed.  The  first  one  would 
he  the  cost  of  feed,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  market  price  of  pork  in  your  com¬ 
munity;  and  the  second  would  be  the 
type  of  pig  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
purchase  at  from  $3  to  $5,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  as  far  as  management 
is  concerned  on  your  own  farm.  Under 
average  conditions  it  is  more  economical 
to  produce  one’s  own  pigs  than  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  at  the  price  noted,  and  again 
if  one  makes  it  a  business  of  going  around 
through  a  community  purchasing  pigs  of 
different  ages  and  types  he  is  very  apt 
to  introduce  into  his  herd  hog  cholera, 
and  this  would,  of  course,  mean  an  ex¬ 
pense  for  serum  or  loss  of  animals  from 
the  disease.  The  margin  of  profit  in  any 
event  that  would  result  in  purchasing 
the  pigs  and  all  of  the  feed,  would  be 
slight,  for  the  overhead  charges  would  be 
correspondingly  high,  and  there  would 
be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  pigs  se¬ 
cured.  I  would  say  that  the  hazard 
would  be  too  great  to  engage  extensively 
in  such  a  proposition.  In  any  event  if 
an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  pork 


under  such  circumstances,  I  would  state 
that  It.  E.  S.  should  start  in  a  relatively 
small  way  with  a  few  pigs,  and  event¬ 
ually  get  into  the  breeding  business,  and 
grow  his  own  youngsters  for  fattening 
purposes.  f.  c.  m. 


Cottonseed  Meal. 

F.  W.  Erode  &  Co.,  large  dealers  in 
cottonseed  products  state  that  cottonseed 
meal  should  be  lower  after  this  month. 
Crushing  will  soon  become  heavy,  and 
larger  quantities  of  meal  will  go  on 
the  market.  There  will  be  smaller  ex¬ 
ports,  and  buyers  for  fertilizers  will  soon 
bo  through.  The  crop  is  shorter  than 
last  year.  At  the  mills  last  year  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  brought  $1!)  per  ton,  this  year 
823.  On  the  face  of  the  situation  these 
prices  ought  to  go  down. 


When  to  Feed  Cabbage. 

We  feed  our  cows  cabbage  right  after 
milking.  By  that  way  we  get  away  from 
tainting  the  milk.  As  our  feeding  bunk 
in  continuous,  we  go  along  with  a  shovel 
and  cut  them  up  some,  but  where  the 
bunks  have  partitions  there  is  no  great 
need  of  cutting  them  up.  Of  course  we 
do  not  make  a  practice  of  feeding  good 
cabbage  unless  they  are  very  low  in  price, 
say  under  $5  per  ton,  but  we  do  feed  all 
the  refuse,  drawing  it  from  the  lot  about 
as  we  use  it,  never  put  in  up  in  large 
piles,  as  it  will  spoil,  but  put  it  in  small 
hunches  like  a  cock  of  hay.  If  it  freezes 
the  cows  will  eat  it  just  the  same. 

We  feed  about  a  bushel  basket  of  the 
refuse  to  a  cow,  heaping  full,  and  when 
we  do  feed  cabbage  from  six  to  eight 
heads  to  a  cow.  Cabbage  is  a  short  crop 
through  this  country ;  I  do  not  think  over 
a  third  of  a  crop,  whole  fields  going  to 
pieces  with  stump-rot,  and  some  plowed 
up  and  seeded  to  wheat,  although  the  gov¬ 
ernment  report  says  full  crop. 

The  dairying  business  never  will  be 
what  it  ought  to  be  from  the  farmers’ 
standpoint  until  they  are  organized,  for 
as  you  know  we  are  dealing  with  a  trust, 
but  everybody  is  hoping  that  prices  will 
be  better  sometime.  If  they  keep  on 
grinding  down  the  farmer  on  the  price  of 
milk  we  will  have  to  let  the  cows  go, 
for  there  is  no  great  money  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  present.  j.  p.  c. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


“Wiiat  was  that  sentence  the  choir 
repeated  so  often  during  the  litany?” 
“As  near  as  I  could  make  it  out,  it  was, 
‘We  are  all  miserable  singers.’  "—Wom¬ 
an's  Journal. 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lij  * 


and  galvanizing  will  not  crack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay— hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock— can’t 
come  off— nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
Wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 


We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward’s  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Fire-Proof  Sfeel  Garages. 

Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  in-between  dealers'  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  ^ 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  1173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1123-1173  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Scours 
Lead 
Direct  to 
Calf  Cholera 


And  Calf  Cholera  kills  thousands  of  calves.  The  digestive  organs 
are  paralyzed;  food  lies  in  an  undigested  mass  in  the  stomach; 
it  sours  and  ferments  and  sickens.  Do  you  wonder  that  so  many 
calves  die  in  a  few  hours  after  cholera  strikes  ? 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY 

overcomes  the  trouble  by  righting  the  digestive  organs.  It  regulates  the  flow 
of  gastric  juice  and  soothes  and  heals  the  sore  mucous  membrane.  It  liquefies 
the  poisonous  gases  already  formed  in  the  stomach  and  prevents  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Digestion  becomes  normal  and  the  disease  is  ended.  Don’t  let  the 
trouble  go  too  far.  Begin  with  Calf  Cholera  Remedy  right  away  when  scours 
appear.  Disease  is  highly  contagious. 

Cow  Cleaner  helps  cows  at  calving  time.  Cleans  and  removes  the 
afterbirth  naturally;  leaves  organs  in  healthy  breeding  condition. 

Use  Antisepto  to  soothe  and  heal  soreness. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  tones  and  conditions  the  cow  system, 
keeps  up  appetite  and  prevents  falling  off  of  milk. 

Breeding  Tonic  prepares  and  conditions  for  breeding.  Calves  are 
dropped  naturally,  complications  are  avoided.  Use  also  for  breed¬ 
ing  mares,  ewes  and  sows. 

Calf  Meal,  Diolice.  Badger  Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor  are  Dr. 

Roberts’  Prescriptions  which  mean  better  live  stock. 

Special  Sample  Offer  —  Stokvigor,  10c 

Enough  to  feed  a  cow  or  horse  two  weeks. 

Aids  digestion,  tones  the  system,  makes  ani¬ 
mals  grow  faster  and  develop  better.  Send 
10c  and  we  will  send  Special  Sample  Package 
to  test  on  your  own  stock.  Don’t  fail — don’t 
wait.  Enclose  dime  or  stamps. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts’  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at 
your  drug  store— nearly  4000  dealers  in 
United  States.  If  you  do  not  have  Dr. 

Roberts’  184-page  “Practical  Home  Veteri¬ 
narian,”  treating  all  diseases  of  all  livestock, 
enclose  25c  an  d  receive  copy  by  mail.  Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


STANCHIONS 


are  made  of  high  carbon  steel,  WOOD 
LINED,  chain  hanging  and  flexible.  Our 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Stalls,  including 
Harris  New  Adjustable,  stands  for  perfect 
cow  comfort.  Economical,  easily  installed, 
nprr  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  de- 
1  ALL  scribesour  "ompleto  lino  of  labor- 
saving  barn  equipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60  Salem,  Ohio 


_  AMERICAN 
Upwird  (J  CREAM 

ARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEE!! 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned 
Whether  dairy  Is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog-  Address  v 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba. n bridge6.1 n?y. 


i 


iresThe  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHION'S 

Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort  \ 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them — in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  send  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

60-70  Slain  St.  -  -  Attica,  N.  X.J 


ORBINE 


r  STOPS 
LAMENESS 


from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 

Horse  Book  9  K  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities, heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
“Evidence”  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W,  f.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVE-TiTe-HORSE 

(Trade-Mark,  Registered) 

“I  will  never  forget  you  or  your  remedy. 
Thunks  for  kindness  and  advice.  Am  send¬ 
ing  photograph  showing 
knee  is  cured.  Save-tlie- 
Horse  removed  grow  tli  and 
cured  lameness.  It  also 
cured  another  mare  of  a 
bad  foot  disease.  Site  goes 
sound asever.”  Writes 
ALBERT  JOHNSON 
Ossining,  N.Y.,  R.  1,  Box  92. 

IT  IS  THE  KING  OF  REMEDIES 

Horse  Works  as  Usual  Winter 
or  Summer.  No  blistering. 
Every  bottle  sold  with  a  Sigmt  A 
Contract  to  return  money  if 
Remedy  fails  on  Ringbone— 
Thoropin — SI’ AVIX — or  AN  V 
Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  Disease. 

Our  Charges  for  Treatment  AlfE  MODEIiATl  , 
BUT  WRIT  E  and  we  will  send  our  %-page  “  SA  V  I  - 
TUG-HORSE  BOOK.”— It  is  the  Quint-Essence  and 
last  word  on  ALL  LAMENESS,  J  1 . 1. U S IRA  1  111). 


s  I  IJ  l  lie.  am. 

BOOK 
FREE 


ALSO  Sample  Contract  and  ADVICE— ALL  FREE  (to 
Horse  Owners  and  Managers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  CON¬ 
TRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


MINERAL1”;?.? 
HE  AVE  wars 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Uso  KINDIG'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  boae*  bog,  and  blood 


Bravio.  rinqjV'ne.  curb  soft  hunches*  PDllnt..  etr  60  cents. 
paid.  B.  Klndlg,  Jr.,  Bemedy  Co.,  1000  Farragut  Terrace,  Phila. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

=  i  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  f| 

1 1  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  H 

=  =  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.50  || 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  leply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Oct.  29,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 


MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 


3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

Oct . .$1.70  $1.S5  $2.00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov . 1.R0  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Jan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb .  1.65  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25 


March _  1.60  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

BUTTlfiR. 

Prices  are  one  cent  higher  on  best 
creamery  and  one-half  cent  on  dairy. 
Country  advices  show  a  lighter  make  in 
many  sections,  so  that  the  market  has 
developed  considerable  strength  with  the 
advance. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb. ....  29J4  @37 

Extra,  92  score  . i  29  @  29!^ 

Good  to  Choice  . 24  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  28  @  28J^ 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  20 

Ladles  .  19  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  17  @  21 

Process  .  21  @  24 


Elgin,  Ill.,  blitter  market  27t£  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  29  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  28. 
Chicago  creamery.  24@27. 

Kansas  City,  24@27. 


CHEESE, 

Higher  prices,  one-half  to  one  cent  or  a 
trifle  more,  are  noted  both  here  and  in 
the  up-State  markets.  There  has  been 
but  little  business  here  above  15%,  but 
some  of  the  best  makes  are  held  with 
considerable  confidence  for  16  cents. 


Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  iuiif®  1° 

Average  fancy  .  la  @  15)^ 

Under  grades .  12  @  13 

Daisies,  best .  1<5  @  16^ 

Young  Americas .  15^@  16 

Skims,  special .  12  @  13 

Pair  to  good .  7  @  10 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Watertown,  N.  Y..  14@1416. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  13^014^- 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14@li*q. 

EGGS 

Fancy  eggs  are  very  scarce  and  three 
to  five  cents  higher.  There  is  very  little 
business  at  the  top  figures,  because  so 
few  eggs  grade  anywhere  near  that  mark. 
The  range  of  prices  now  runs  all  the  way 
from  15  cents  to  55  cents,  with  gathered 
selling  from  30  to  35. 


W bite,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  85  @  57 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  48 

Mixed  colors,  best .  40  @  42 

Common  to  good .  24  @  35 

Storage,  best,  .  24  @  26 

Common .  19  @  22 


8t,  Louis,  gathered,  22@23. 

Chicago,  23026. 

Kansas  City,  26@27. 

Indianapolis,  lud.,  25@27. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  large  and  demand  only  mod¬ 
erate. 


Chickens,  lb .  14  @ 

Fowls  .  13  @ 

Roosters  . .  10  @ 

Ducks .  15  @ 

Geese .  13  @ 


Chicago.  Chickens  13@13^ 
Kansas  City,  12@13. 


15 

15 

11 

19 

15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Market  weak  except  on  ducks  and 
fancy  chickens. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb . 23  @  25 

Common  to  good .  14  @  20 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  23  @  '  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  22 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 60  @  60 

Roasters  .  23  &  25 

Fowls .  13  ®  17 

Spring  Ducks .  17  @  18^ 

Squabs,  doz .  125  @4  25 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb .  20  @  25 


WOOL. 


Business  has  been  picking  up  a  little, 
with  slightly  advanced  prices  and  decid¬ 
edly  firm  feeling  in  foreign  markets.  Re¬ 
cent  sales  at  Boston  have  been :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine, 
26  to  27  ;  half  blood,  31  to  32;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  33 ; 
three-eighths  blood,  36  to  37. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Market  on  prime  steers  strong ;  other 
beef  stock  slow.  Calves  generally  lower 
except  on  top  grades.  Sheep  and  lambs 
selling  well. 


Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  .  . . 

Hogs . 


6  00  @  9  50 
4  75  @  6  50 

2  50  @  6  00 
9  00  @12  00 

6  00  @7  00 

3  00  @5  50 

7  00  @9  50 
7  50  %  S  10 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 


8  10  @8  25 
5  90  @  6  25 


Pea  .  6  50  @  6  60 

Red  Kidney . 7  10  @  7  15 

Lima,  California .  5  70  @5  75 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  arrivals  moderate  and  business 
rather  ^better  than  last  week,  with  top 
prices  50  cents  per  barrel  above  previous 
figures.  Jonathan  and  McIntosh  have 
brought  $4  to  $5,  though  very  few  the 
latter  mark.  Ungraded  and  windfall 
fruit,  as  well  as  that  badly  fungussed, 
went  low,  sometimes  under  $1.  Pears 
mainly  in  bad  condition.  Choice  Seckel 
and  Bose,  suitable  to  hold,  have  continued 
high.  Peaches  are  about  gone.  Grapes 
in  large  supply  but  selling  well.  Straw¬ 
berries  from  California  are  on  baud, 
bringing  25  cents  per  pint  cup. 

Apples — Ben  Davisbbl,..  .  2  00  @3  00 

Newtown,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

Hubbardsato,  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Winesap .  3  00  @  4  26 

(Continued  on  page  1339.) 


Dairy  Reports. 

This  is  a  dairy  country,  with  hogs  as 
a  side  line.  Cooperative  creameries  han¬ 
dle  the  matter  with  very  good  satisfaction 
aside  from  the  difficulty  in  getting  all  of 
the  patrons  to  bring  cream  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  We  had  a  cold  Summer  which 
makes  our  corn  crop  of  about  a  third 
its  usual  value.  Our  crop  of  small  grain 
was  of  fine  quality  and  of  heavy  yield, 
oats  averaging  all  of  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  barley  about  the  same.  We  use 
almost  no  commercial  fertilizers  but  are 
getting  to  use  some  ground  limestone. 
Most  farmers  follow  a  short  rotation,  and 
the  heavy  crops  of  clover  and  plenty  of 
barnyard  manure  seem  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  very  well — in  fact,  I  believe  that 
most  of  our  farms  are  more  productive 
than  they  were  30  years  ago.  Alfalfa  is 
not  very  extensively  grown  but  is  gaining 
in  favor  slowly.  We  have  a  good  many 
herds  of  purebred  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
produce  considerable  pedigree  seed  grain. 
Improved  lands  sell  from  $50  to  $100 
per  acre,  and  most  farms  are  farmed  by 
their  owners.  Labor  is  more  or  less  of  a 
hard  proposition — with  a  better  supply 
of  labor,  we  would  produce  double  the 
present  amount  of  butter  in  a  very  few 
years.  There  are  a  few  milking  machines 
but  not  all  of  them  are  satisfactory.  The 
silo  is  on  almost  every  farm  of  any  size, 
and  many  farmers  have  a  second  one  for 
Summer  feeding.  p.  w.  j. 

Jackson  Co.,  Wis. 


The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  decided  to  call  a  conference  of 
State  live  stock  sanitary  officials,  agricul¬ 
tural  college  experts,  practical  stock  men 
and  representatives  of  live  stock  papers, 
transportation  companies,  stock  yards, 
county  banks,  and  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  solving 
problems  concerning  live  stock  diseases. 
This  conference  will  be  held  at  the  La 
Salle  Hotel.  Chicago,  November  29  and 
30,  and  will  be  purely  advisory.  The 
Federal  Department  hopes  at  this  con¬ 
ference  to  secure  all  possible  light  on  the 
problem  under  discussion,  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Federal  administrative  problems 
it  of  necessity  must  be  the  final  judge  as 
to  what  suggestions  are  helpful  and  which 
are  impracticable. 


Oct.  25.  We  are  receiving  for  farm 
products  the  following  prices :  Hay,  $14 
to  $16 ;  oats,  40  to  45 ;  buckwheat,  $1.40 
per  cwt. ;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel ;  hogs, 
alive.  7c.  per  lb. ;  fat  cattle  on  foot,  5c. 
per  lb.;  fresh  cows,  $50  to  $80;  milk, 
$1.60  per  cwt. ;  eggs,  36c.  per  dozen ; 
dairy  butter,  32;  veal,  10c.  per  lb.;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1  per  bushel.  g.  n.  m. 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  24.  Beef  cattle  2-year-old,  $40  to 
$60;  dairy  cows,  two  years  or  over,  $45 
to  $65;jJressed  pork,  9  to  10c.;  butter, 
dairy,  25  to  27  ;  creamery,  27  to  28 ;  ap¬ 
ples,  Fall,  75  to  $1 ;  peaches,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  potatoes,  50c.  per  bushel ;  hay, 
haled,  $10  to  $12 ;  oats,  42  to  45 ;  wheat, 
90  to  $1 ;  rye,  80  to  90 ;  peas,  field,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  strawberries,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  good  horses,  $175 
to  $250.  c.  v.  w. 

Alpena,  Mich. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Ilerefords,  North  Missouri  breeders 
under  management  of  John  M.  Herndon 
Centralia,  Mo.,  Nov.  10. 

Duroc  swine,  W.  E.  Smiley,  Payne,  O. 
Nov.  13. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Company 
7th  Consignment  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  15-16,  1915. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co. 
first  Eurlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earlville. 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  17-18. 

Duroc  swine,  Bowman  &  Mohler,  Cov¬ 
ington,  O.,  Nov.  19. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Hol- 
steins,  Newark,  O.,  Dec.  7-8. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla. 
Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

Holsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  Dec.  15-16. 

Guernseys.  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Dairymen’s  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 

Benninger’s  4th  Consignment  Sale— 
Fair  Grounds,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10- 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins,  Jan.  17-18, 
1916. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins,  Jan.  19-20. 


The  Big  Money  Power 
Behind  Your  Herd 

INCREASED  PROFITS  through  an  increased 

herd  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  installing  the  Empire 
Milker.  Once  you  get  rid  of  the  hard  job  of  milking — and 
see  how  easily  you  can  milk  more  cows  in  less  time  and  at 
less  expense — you  will  increaseyour  dairy  business  just  as 
the  grain  farmer  increased  his  acreage  when  he  threw  away 
the  cradle  for  the  reaper. 

Mechanical  Milker 

for  Large  or  Small  Dairies 


EMPIRE 


works  by  natural  air  pressure— not  compressed  air.  Operate  by  any 
power.  Collapsing:  and  expanding  of  soft  lining  in  teat  cups  coaxes  the 
cow  to  let  down  milk  easily.  Cows  stand  quietly  and  yield  mote  milk. 
The  Empire  Milker  is  now  used  in  thousands  of  successful  dairies  all 
over  the  country.  Let  us  refer  you  to  owners  and  tell  you  how  easily 
you  can  install  it  and  make  it  pay.  Address 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Capital  Sl.OOO.OOO 

Manufacturers  Empire  Mechanical  Milkers,  Empire  Cream  Separators* 
Empire  Gasoline  Engines,  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills.  Write  for  Catalog  23 
Factory  and  Main  Office,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 
Branches:  Chicago,  III.;  Denver.  Colo.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Canada 


A 


.HX^VL.  | 


COOK  YOUR  FEEO  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute. ^  Simplest  and 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
■®3=‘Writeu9.  Askforour  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15 ,  Batavia,  III. 


FEED  BUYERS  SAVE  MONEY  BMu,Yx  °'ARRCSCT 

Millfoeds,  Grain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten,  Salvage. 
Ask  price.  BARTLETT  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


MOLAQQPQ  richest  f e e n 
V/LHOOC.O  LOWEST  cost 
New  York  Molasses  Co.,  Dept.  RN,  30  Church  St..  New  York  City 


Makoyour  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 


F'rom  1  to  40  II.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Mr.  Sidney  R.  Fell.  Pres,  off 
THE.  FEIL  MFG.  CO.  fa  a  Registered  Phar- 
macist,  a  graduate  of  the  Cleveland  School  Nfej 
of  Pharmacy  and  the  National  Institute  of  Phar-  ^ 
macy.  11c  has  been  engaged  in  laboratory  work 
for  more  than  25  yearn.  For  many  years  engaged 
in  compounding  veterinary  remedies. 


No  More  LOSSES 

from  WORMS 


-  Don’t  stand  by  and  let  worms 
kill  off  your  pigs  and  lambs.  Don’t  let  your 
hogs  and  sheep  contract  diseases  and  die. 
Don’t  let  your  horses  and  cattle  continue  gaunt 
and  thin  looking  as  if  fed  on  straw  though  you 
are  feeding  them  well.  Get  rid  of  the  blood  suck¬ 
ing  stomach  and  intestinal  worms  that  are  sapping 
their  lives  away,  killing  them  and  eating  up 
your  profits  while  you  are  standing  by  and 
wondering  what’s  the  matter.  Stop  it— 
stop  it  quick.  You  can  do  it  at  my  risk  before 
you  pay  me  a  penny.  Read  this  letter: 


I  gave  SAL- VET  a  good  test  and  also 
gave  some  to  mv  neighbor  for  his  hogs, 
some  of  which  were  dying.  He 
joins  me  in  recommending  SAL- 
VET  as  a  preparation  which 
will  do  as  you  claim  in 
your  advertisements.  ’  ’ 
W.  J.  VAN  HOESEN, 
Castleton,  N.  Y. 


rif  Rid  Your  Stock  of  WORMS 
i9U  Prove  It  Before  You  Pay 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below — tell  me  how  many  head  of 

stock  you  have  and  I’ll  ship  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  them  60  days — 
you  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrives.  A  ->  /> 

If  SAL-VET  has  not  done  all  I  claim  and  you  /l  .  /  ///  ’P 

make  a  specific  report  in  60  days,  I’ll  cancel  OJ/C/WtM  ***• 

the  charge  —  and  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny,  s  (  President 


The  Great  OFF  The  Great  Live 

Worm  Destroyer  ^  Stock  Conditioner 

SAL-VET  is  the  medicated  salt  which  contains  no 
Antimony.  Stock  take  it  readily  and  thus  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  stomach  and  intestinal  worms.  It  destroys  these 
parasites,  improves  digestion,  relieves  constipation,  makes  all 
™rlf^alnd0  bettfcr’  keSp  healthier  and  gain  faster  on  no 
— nobother  at  aijquires  no  dosing— no  drenching— no  starving 

Just  the 
Coupon  * 

All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  proving  to  you  what  ^ 

I  have  already  proved  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
oi  other  farmers.  I  want  you  to  see  with  your  own 

tyn?w?fht  °n  y°ur  °wn/arm  how  SALVET  wilf rid  your \ 
stock  or  worms  and  put  them  in  a  healthier,  thriftier  ^ 
condition  to  make  you  more  money.  Don’t  send  me  M 

any  money.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon— mail  today  and  -7  . 

I  will  ship  you  the  60  days’  supply  of  SAL-VET  0 
lustasagreed.  Address  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Prea.  *  Name 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists  * 

Dept.  115  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  # 


Send  No  Money 

All  T  •  a i _ •  •*  ^  J 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  LABEL 

on  all  SAL-VET 
packages.  Don’t  bo 
deceived  by  imita¬ 
tions. 

Don’t  buy"SaP*  this 
or  “Sal”  that.  Get 
the  original,  genuine 

SAL-VET 


PRICES 


40  lb.  pkge...$  2.25 
100  lb.  pkge...  5.00 
200  lb.  pkge...  9  00 
300  lb.  pkge...  13.00 

500  lbs . 21.12 

No  orders  filled  for  lees  than  40  lbs.  on  this 
60  day  tnal  offer.  Never  sold  by  peddlers 
norm  bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  SAL- 
VET  packages.  Shipments  for  60  days’ 
trial  are  based  on  1  lb.  of  SAL-VET  for 
each  sheep  or  hog,  and  4  lbs.  for  each  horse 
or  head  of  cattle,  a3  near  as  wo  can  come 
without  breaking  regular  sized  packages. 


THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  115 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  H  6  15 


M  ana  win  tnen  pay  ior  it  it  it  does  what  you  c _ 

^  If  it  fails  and  I  so  report  specifically  in  60  days,  you 
^  are  to  cancel  the  charge  and  1  will  owe  you  nothing. 


I  have . hogs.. 


.sheep 


• horses . cattle 


Shipping  Sta . .... . — State ..... 
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Milk  Notes 


Fat  Test  for  Selling  Milk. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  writes  inquir¬ 
ing  as  to  the  State  and  Federal  laws  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  milk,  and  asks  if 
these  laws  cannot  be  made  to  govern  the 
price  the  producer  receives  for  his  milk. 
This  question  arose  after  reading  my 
discussion,  on  page  890,  on  the  present 
Borden  method  of  buying  milk  on  a  but- 
terfat  basis.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  this  method  of  purchasing  milk  is 
a  very  fair  one.  I  think  I)r.  Babcock 
“hits  the  nail  on  the  head”  in  his  article 
on  page  869,  when  he  states  that  the 
condensery  price  for  fat  is  above  the 
ordinary  market  or  creamery  price  paid 
for  fat.  If  a  company  were  to  pay  the 
producer  for  both  fat  and  solids  not  fat, 
then  the  price  of  fat  would  be  lowered, 
so  that  the  producer  would  get  but  little 
if  any  more  for  his  milk. 

There  are  Federal,  State  and  city  laws 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  milk.  These  laws 
simply  state  a  minimum  fat,  solids  not 
fat  or  total  solids  standard  for  the  sale 
of  milk  under  their  jurisdiction.  These 
standards  vary  widely.  Their  purpose  is 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  very  poor  or  adul¬ 
terated  milk.  In  some  places  they  are 
enforced  more  rigidly  than  in  others. 


The  following 

table 

shows 

how  the 

standards  differ 

in  the 

New 

England 

States : 

Solids 

Total 

State. 

Fat. 

not  fat. 

solids. 

Maine  . 

3.25 

8.50 

11.75 

New  Hampshire. 

none 

none 

12.00 

Vermont  . 

3.25 

9.25 

12.50 

Massachusetts  .. 

3.25 

none 

12.15 

Connecticut  .... 

3.25 

8.5 

11.75 

Rhode  Island... 

2.5 

none 

12.00 

There  is  need  of  greater  uniformity  in 
State  and  city  standards.  It  would  seem 
that  any  further  legislation  towards  sell¬ 
ing  prices  for  milk  would  be  impractical. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  laws  in  the 
various  States,  pertaining  to  milk,  which 
are  not  enforced  and  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  have  fewer  laws  rather  than 
more.  H.  L.  judkins. 


stated  that  $1,000,000,000  per  year  is 
paid  out  for  milk  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  annual  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world  does  not  equal  these 
figures.  To  be  an  aid  in  the  above  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  a  proud  distinction  for 
anyone,  and  if  done  well  should  be  a 
greater  satisfaction ;  in  this  way  others 
are  benefited  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  to 
do  both  is  doing  well  indeed. 

The  future  of  the  milk  business  in 
Massachusetts  is  encouraging,  as  better 
prices  will  prevail  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  especially  to  those  who  will 
produce  a  good  quality  milk,  clean  and 
pure,  as  this  kind  of  milk  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand  when  delivered  fresh  or  reasonably 
so  to  the  city  consumer,  and  a  fair  price 
paid  for  same.  The  welfare  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  community  demands  the  above,  and 
many  are  working  hard  to  bring  such 
conditions  about.  Let's  all  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help.  A.  E.  P. 


Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes. 

Corn  is  a  bumper  crop  in  this  town, 
and  many  new  silos  have  been  built, 
among  them  one  fine  cement  block  erected 
by  Henry  L.  Lawton.  Sufficient  rain  has 
fallen,  so  Fall  plowing  is  begun  and  looks 
well.  Quite  an  acreage  of  Winter  grain 
has  been  sown.  Grain  turned  out  well ; 
oats  were  heavier  than  mixed  grain.  Al¬ 
falfa  seeding  looks  promising,  and  the 
third  crop  has  been  harvested  from  old 
fields.  Potatoes  are  reported  to  be  rot¬ 
ting;  one  man  dug  100  bushels  off  one- 
eighth  acre  of  ground,  salable  potatoes. 
Oats  bring  50;  potatoes  50;  butter  30  to 
32c. ;  eggs,  28 ;  veal,  9c.  Following  are 
the  prices  offered  by  F.  X.  Baumert  & 
Co.  for  milk  delivered  at  their  Evans 
Mills  factory  for  the  next  six  months : 

Oct. .  $1 .70  milk  testing  3.6  p.  c.  butter  fat 
Nov. .  1.95  milk  testing 3.6  p.  c.  butter  fat 
Dec.  .  1.95  milk  testing  3.6  p.  c.  butter  fat 

.Tan.  .  1.90  milk  testing  3.6  p.  c.  butter  fat 

Feb. .  1.70  milk  testing  3.5  p.  c.  butter  fat 

Mar.  .  2.60  milk  testing  3.4  p.  c.  butter  fat 

A  deduction  of  two  cents  per  cwt.  will 
be  made  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  all  milk  testing  below  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  standard  fixed  for  that  month, 
and  an  increase  of  three  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  will  be  made  for  each  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  for  milk  testing 
above  the  fixed  standard  for  that  month. 
Cows  are  shrinking,  although  there  has 
been  no  killing  frosts.  C.  J.  D. 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Milk  Notes. 

No  general  price  for  Boston  milk  for 
the  Winter  of  1915-16  has  yet  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  only  one  or  two  firms  have 
announced  what  they  wished  to  give. 
Their  price  is  about  as  last  Winter.  A 
general  shortage  of  Massachusetts  milk 
still  exists  and  is  likely  to.  The  small 
producers  are  not  encouraged  to  stay  in 
the  business,  because  no  profit  is  obtained 
at  present  prices  for  these  and  also  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  equipment,  etc., 
falls  more  heavily  on  the  small  producer 
than  on  the  larger  one.  lie  has  to  do 
many  things  that  take  as  much  of  his 
time  for  his  small  dairy  as  for  a  much 
larger  dairy,  or  a  very  little  more.  Feed¬ 
ing,  watering,  airing  and  cleaning  come 
more  or  less  under  this  rule,  and  other 
things  beside.  The  buyer  favors  the 
larger  producer  in  most  cases,  also  the 
inspectors  and  milk  officials.  The  larger 
producer  stands  a  better  chance  to  make 
a  profit  than  the  smaller  for  the  above 
reasons,  and  many  others. 

New  dairies  do  not  start  because  of 
high  prices  asked  for  milking  cows,  and 
because  it  is  still  unsafe  to  buy,  because 
of  possible  chance  of  getting  stock  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  dreaded  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  one  or  two  cases  of  which 
have  again  broken  out  in  this  State,  and 
authorities  are  uncertain  where  the  in¬ 
fection  came  from,  or  what  caused  it. 
Brighton  stock  yards  found  one  or  two 
animals  infected  and  several  hundred 
milch  cows  are  now  quarantined  there  at 
a  great  loss  to  their  owners.  I  heard,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  that  these  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  moved  in  a  short  time  if  noth¬ 
ing  further  broke  out  and  no  new  cases 
occurred.  But  even  so  buyers  will  be 
afraid  to  take  a  chance  on  this  stock  if 
they  know  where  it  has  been.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  bringing  carloads  of  milch  cows  and 
springers  from  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  direct  to  their  places,  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  demand  in  this  way.  As  no  cases 
have  occurred  in  these  States  they  are 
perhaps,  at  this  time,  the  safest  to  buy 
from,  only  big  milkers  are  not  often 
found  among  the  cows  coming  from  these 
States.  We  have  to  have  cows  from 
somewhere  at  the  present  time  and  if  this 
is  the  only  source  of  supply  we  shall  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  in  the  future 
raise  more  of  our  calves  from  selected 
stock  and  good  sires,  and  keep  good 
money  at  home. 

It  is  stated  by  expert  dairy  investiga¬ 
tors  that  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
bacteria  found  in  milk  comes  from  the 
udder;  of  the  rest  26  per  cent,  comes 
from  the  stable  air  and  70  per  cent,  from 
the  body  of  the  cow.  If  this  is  true,  any 
dairyman  can,  if  he  half  tries,  produce 
milk  comparatively  free  or  of  very  low 
count  of  bacteria  and  should  be  willing 
to  make  a  try  along  this  line.  It  is  also 


“SOME  men  have  no  hearts,”  said  the 
tramp.  “I’ve  been  a-tellin’  that  feller  I 
am  so  dead  broke  that  I  have  to  sleep  out¬ 
doors.”  “Didn’t  that  fetch  him?”  asked 
the  other.  “Naw.  He  tol’  me  he  was  a- 
doin’  the  same  thing,  and  had  to  pay  the 
doctor  for  tellin’  him  to  do  it.” — Chris¬ 
tian  Register. 


This 

the  Patented 
Tie  -  protecting 
Shield  that  SAVES 
your  good  neckwear. 

Ties  can’t  catch  or  tear  on  that 
back  collar  button,  if  you  wear 


COLLARS 

The  Make  now  preferred  in 
Fashion  Centers 

Stop  your  collar  troubles  —  Ask  your 
dealer  or  send  for  our  complete  book¬ 
let  of  SUDEWELL  Styles. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  “HALLMARK”— the  better  shirt 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4.00 


patented 

able,  sanitary. 


Just  the  thing  for 
farmers!  Light,  dur- 
waterproof  —  wav  ahead  of 
f  leather  or  Metal  soles  for  all  farm  and  dairy 

I  work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 

money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by 
Parcel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.,  (Established  1887) 
2911  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Bell  Telephone  Exhibit,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


A  Wonder  of  Wonders 


"It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  Exposition 
the  world  has  ever  seen.” — President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  in  speaking  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposilion. 


EVERY  American  should 
feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  view  its 
never  -  equaled  exhibits  of 
achievements  in  Art,  Science 
and  Industry. 

In  all  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  combining  the  highest 
accomplishments  of  creative 
genius  and  mechanical  skill, 
there  is  none  more  wonderful 
than  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Here,  in  a  theatre  de  luxe, 
the  welcome  visitors  sit  at  ease 
while  the  marvel  of  speech 
transmission  is  pictorially  re¬ 
vealed  and  told  in  story.  They 


listen  to  talk  in  New  York,  three 
thousand  miles  away;  they  hear 
the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  far- 
off  Atlantic  Coast;  they  witness 
a  demonstration  of  Transconti¬ 
nental  telephony  which  has 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Electrical  Methods  of  Com¬ 
munication. 

This  Transcontinental  Line 
has  taken  the  thought,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  scientific 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  more  wonderful  uni¬ 
versal  service  of  the  Bell  System, 
which  makes  possible  instant 
communication  between  all  the 
people  of  the  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS  □ 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  freefrom  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp.glutcn  feed,  corn  distillers’  strains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
miadlingsanda  little  salt,  that’sall;  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  intoaprofit.  Try  LARRO- FEED  for  more 
profits.  Sold  on  “money  back  if  not  satisfied'* plan. ILARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO.,  647Gillespie  Bldg.,  Oetroit,  Mich. 


□: 


-m 


WATER  DON  T  BOIL  IN 

GALLOWAY  ENGINES 


NO, SIR!  The  large  water  pot  , am¬ 
ple  cooling  surface,  heavy  weight, 
large  bore,  low  speed  and  long 
stroke  typo  of  engine  with  a  per- 
<  7 fectly  water-cooled  cylinder  head 
•  *  will  not  boil  over.  1916  improve- 
<X  ments  include  new  Galloway  econ- 

^  omy  carburetor , valves  in  the  head, 

built  in  magneto  (extra),  if  adjustable 
bearings.  Costa 


speeded, 

engines 


littlo  to  oper- 
^P^ato  and  the 
M  °  w  low 
■  ** prices  speak 
for  them¬ 
selves.  Do  not 
compare  Gal¬ 
loway  engines  to  high¬ 
light  weight,  short  lived 
that  rack  themselves  to 


pieces  in  a  season.  My  big  160  page 
four  color  catalog  free.  Engines 
shipped  from  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago,  Waterloo  and  Kansas  City. 
wm  galloway  co., Box  275  Waterloo, Iowa 


WANTFn  H0NEST  ENERGETIC  MEN 

■  fill  I  IbU  in  every  county  to  sell  our  big 
line  of  goods  direettofarmers, 
EXPEKfKNOE  NOT  NECESSARY.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  .Many  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
company  ure  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

handling  our  big  seller*.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  you  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars,  giving  age  and  occupation. 

THE  l>lTOFOKM  t'O. 


SUITABLE  HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 

Our  New  12  Page  Reward 
Catalogue  contains  a  list  of 
some  98  articles,  in  addition 
to  260  appropriate  books, 
which  are  given  as  rewards 
for  securing  subscriptions 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Any  one  of  these  articles 
or  books  would  make  a  des¬ 
irable  Christmas  present 
and  can  be  secured  with 
little  effort.  All  members 
of  the  family  can  assist. 
No  experience  necessary. 
No  investment  required. 
Send  postal  to  Department 
“M.”  The  Rural  New- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  pet  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  Pee  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  fifty-first  week  of  the  contest 
closed  Sunday  night,  October  24,  with  an 
output  for  the  week  of  1,525  eggs.  This 
is  550  eggs  more  than  were  laid  in  the 
corresponding  week  last  year ;  but  there 
are  18  pens  more  than  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  a  relative  gain  in  egg 
production  nearly  every  week  for  several 
months.  With  but  one  more  week  to  go, 
the  probable  winner  can  be  easily  pre¬ 
dicted.  Tom  Barron’s  English  White 
Wyandottes,  with  their  total  output  of 
2.032  eggs,  are  20  eggs  ahead  of  the  Hill- 
view  Poultry  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds;  there 
is  just  a  chance  that  Barron’s  pen  might 
drop,  and  the  Reds  heavily  increase  their 
output  for  the  next  week,  but  the  chance 
is  remote.  Barron  also  stands  to  win 
third  place  with  his  White  Leghorns, 
their  total  to  date  being  1,990.  Last  year 
three  pens  of  Leghorns  and  one  of  Wyan¬ 
dottes  passed  the  2,000  egg  mark. 

The  American  breeds  are  far  outlaying 
the  Leghorns,  the  40  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  contributing  only  217  eggs  this 
week  against  1,308  eggs  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds.  The  total  output  shows  that 
there  are  not  many  poor  layers  in  the 
contest ;  the  average  is  now  over  150  eggs 
per  lieu.  The  week’s  output  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  28  1,508 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  10  1.457 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  27  1,511 

Jules  .1.  Francais,  New  York .  20  1.209 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Kxp.  pen,  Conn..  19  1,100 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  23  1,842 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  21  1,471 

White  Rocks, 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts....  23  1.387 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  9  1.450 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  15  1,080 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  15  1.303 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  12  1,385 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  20  1,320 

White  Wyandottes, 

Tom  Barron.  England  .  44  2,032 

Ed.  Cam.  England  .  28  1.941 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  10  1,545 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  42  1,815 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Beck,  Connecticut .  22  1,031 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  41  1,542 

Storrs  Agr.  Station.  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  19  1,775 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  19  1,192 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut....: .  31  1,539 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  21  1,030 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York...  27  1,353 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....  23  1,531 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Dr.  .1.  C.  Dinginan.  New  York .  29  1,302 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont....  31  2.012 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Connecticut .  18  1,731 

Clias.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York. .  43  1,888 

H.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  10  1,491 

John  Backus,  Vermont .  10  1,002 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  10  1.320 

I’inecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts..  5  1,058 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  17  1.473 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire.....  24  1,028 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  20  1,349 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  23  1,754 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  25  1,527 

Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York  City..  20  1.494 

S.  O.  McLean,  Connecticut .  18  1,354 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  20  1,052 

D.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  18  1,511 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  13  1.539 

Albert  It.  Ford,  Connecticut .  17  1,000 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  19  1.095 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  10  1,187 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  10  1,039 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Ilall,  Connecticut .  8  1,278 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  9  1,070 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  7  1.455 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  28  1,929 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn .  10  1,803 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  7  1,459 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  11  1,191 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  5  1,278 

Chas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York .  5  1.335 

Jay  H.  Ernlsse,  New  York .  0  1,500 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  10  1.734 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  10  1,903 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  5  1,372 

WindVwcep  Farm  Connecticut .  3  1,934 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  4  1,502 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania  .  12  1,839 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  5  1,012 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  10  1,957 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  6  1,415 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  10  1,990 

Edward  Cam,  England  .  5  1,023 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  9  1,048 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  1  1,412 

Happich  A  Ilanks,  New  York .  22  1,758 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  1  1,850 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  8  1,710 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  17  1,525 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  10  1,579 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  11  1,704 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  3  1,757 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio .  4  1,356 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  3  L2S0 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  20  1,791 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  1,430 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  1,310 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitlock,  Connecticut...  4  1,290 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  4  1,183 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  6  1,036 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  4  1,497 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  7  1,127 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan...  10  1,272 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  12  1,331 

Black  Leghorns, 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  4  1,719 

Silver  Campines. 

Ilncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connecticut..  10  1,583 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  25  1,540 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey .  1  1,021 

Salmon  Faverolles. 

Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland1 .  20  1,225 

White  Orpingtons. 

Henry  S.  Pennock,  Florida  .  569 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  25  1,226 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  18  1,300 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yards,  Pa .  19  1,345 

Favorite  Hens. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  24  1,308 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


How  to  Use  Hen  Manure. 

Is  it  advisable  to  mix  droppings  from 
the  hen  roosts  with  stable  manure,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  save  it  separately  in 
boxes?  A  year  ago  I  killed  most  of  my 
celery  by  putting  too  much  hen  manure 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches.  Last  year 
I  had  2,500  celery  heads  to  store.  The 
basements  were  all  filled  with  potatoes. 
I  could  find  no  place  to  store  it.  I  had  it 
banked  to  the  top  with  dirt  (which  was 
muck),  which  left  the  ditches  at  the  sides 
below  the  roots.  I  covered  the  tops  with 
straw  and  dirt  over  the  straw.  I  opened 
it  up  first  in  January.  It  was  as  green 
and  fresh  as  when  covered,  and  so  brittle 
much  care  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  from 
breaking  it.  It  kept  in  first-class  shape 
until  it  became  warm  in  April.  This  is 
the  most  satisfactory  way  I  ever  tried  to 
keep  celery,  with  the  exception  of  its 
being  more  work  to  dig.  s.  H.  R. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

We  should  use  the  droppings  alone  or 
use  them  to  start  fermentation  in  a  com¬ 
post  heap.  They  are  good  for  the  latter 
purpose.  Muck  and  sods  and  similar 
wastes  do  not  start  fermenting  easily,  but 
.when  limed  and  mixed  with  hen  manure 
the  “cooking”  starts  promptly  and  the 
heap  is  well  worked  over.  As  a  rule  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  hen  manure  by  it¬ 
self.  Use  plaster  or  dry  road  dust  freely 
under  the  roosts  to  dry  out  the  manure. 
Scrape  it  off  frequently  and  keep  in  a 
dry  place,  under  cover.  In  the  Spring 
the  manure  will  be  found  in  dry,  hard 
chunks.  These  can  be  crushed  quite  fine 
and  spread  like  a  fertilizer  or  mixed  with 
chemicals.  Used  in  this  fine  condition 
the  manure  will  be  much  less  likely  to 
burn  or  scald  the  crops  as  chunks  of  fresh 
manure  often  do. 


Laying  Record. 

My  first  flock  of  chickens  consists  of  12 
White  Orpingtons  one  year  old  in  April. 
They  have  just  completed  their  thirty- 
seventh  week  of  laying  with  a  record  of 
over  1.550  eggs.  Four  of  these  hens  were 
set  this  Spring,  and  two  of  them  raised 
families.  Would  such  a  record  warrant 
advertising  them  for  sale?  They  are 
worth  approximately  $1  each  locally  for 
roasting.  I  must  dispose  of  them,  as  I 
have  only  room  for  my  pullets  now  almost 
ready  for  the  laying  house.  H.  c.  A. 

Minnesota. 

While  your  Orpingtons  have  laid  well, 
they  have  not  made  a  phenomenal  record 
that  would  warrant  an  excessively  high 
price  on  the  strength  of  it.  As  breeders 
they  will  be  more  valuable  another  year, 
because  more  mature,  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  local  advertising  should  sell 
them  to  some  one  who  wishes  a  small  pen 
of  that  variety.  Hens  of  that  variety 
should  pay  their  way  through  at  least  two 
years  of  laying  and  then  be  valuable  for 
meat.  ‘  M.  B.  u. 


Ration  for  Hens  on  Range ;  Measuring 
Corn. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  chickens  on  free  range  in  which  I 
can  use  ground  corn  and  oats,  as  I  have 
these  on  my  farm?  Bran,  middlings,  and 
gluten  I  shall  have  to  buy.  2.  Also  give 
me  a  rule  for  measuring  corn  in  a  crib. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  M. 

1.  Your  eornmeal  and  ground  oats 
should  be  balanced  in  a  ration  by  such 
higher  protein  foods  as  wheat  middlings 
and  bran,  gluten  feed,  oil  meal  and  beef 
scrap  or  meat  meal.  Equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  gluten 
feed,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap  would 
make  a  good  mixture  for  laying  hens  or 
growing  stock. 

2.  A  rule  for  measuring  corn  in  the 

bin,  as  given  in  Bailey’s  “Horticulturist’s 
Rule  Book,”  is:  divide  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  in  the  bin  by  2747.7  (the 
cubic  inches  in  a  heaped  bushel).  If 
the  corn  is  in  the  ear,  deduct  ODe-third 
from  the  result.  M.  b.  d. 


Apple  Pomace  and  Beet  Pulp. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  regards  the 
advisability  of  feeding  the  apple  waste 
from  making  cider  to  hens  and  pullets? 
Also  what  can  be  said  of  dried  beet  pulp 
fed  after  being  treated  with  boiling 
water  for  hens,  and  how  does  it  compare 
to  steamed  Alfalfa  as  a  substitute  for 
green  food?  j.  M.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

I  see  no  objection  to  apple  pomace  as 
a  food  for  fowls  provided  that  it  is  not 
fed  to  excess  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
it.  It  is,  of  course,  simply  ground  up 
apples  with  the  greater  part  of  the  juice 
expressed.  Like  all  green  food,  it  would 
doubtless  produce  diarrhoea  in  fowls  that 
were  confined  and  hungry  for  vegetable 
matter  if  given  in  unlimited  quantity  and 
such  fowls  would  probably  eat  so  much 
as  to  consume  too  little  grain  for  the 
highest  production  of  eggs.  Dried  beet 
pulp  has  been  much  used  as  a  substitute 
for  green  stuff  in  the  Winter.  When 
treated  with  boiling  water,  .or  steamed, 
it  is  of  value,  though  some  flocks  can  be 
made  to  eat  it  with  difficulty.  It  is  not 
comparable  in  value  with  steamed  Alfal¬ 
fa  containing  only  1.5%  of  crude  pro¬ 
tein  as  against  the  23%  found  in  Alfalfa 
leaves.  m.  b.  d. 


Electrified  Air  for  Poultry. 

What  practical  success  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  alternating  electric 
current,  in  electrifying  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  birds  live,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  abnormal  growth  in  broilers  and 
abnormal  egg  production?  l.  l.  ii. 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reading  over  the  re¬ 
ported  benefits  of  the  use  of  electric  cur¬ 
rents  and  can  say  that  1  see  no  prac¬ 
tical  value  whatsoever.  There  seems  to 
be,  on  good  authority,  a  slight  increase  in 
weight,  but  this  is  so  small  that  I  would 
hesitate  laying  it  entirely  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Electrieit”  will  have  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  it  is  to-day,  and  will  have 
to  be  more  practically  established  before 
it  can  be  of  any  commercial  benefit  to  the 
poultry  industry  as  conducted  to-day. 

II.  R.  LEWIS. 


Ophthalmia. 

I  have  a  15-year-old  mare  who  has  sore 
eyes.  Every  morning  her  eyes  are  com¬ 
pletely  closed  and  watering  freely.  They 
are  especially  bad  during  the  Summer, 
Her  eyes  have  been  in  this  condition  ever 
since  I  have  had  her,  that  is,  two  years. 
She  does  not  seem  to  mind  it  but  seems 
in  high  spirits  all  the  while.  Would  you 
explain  the  nature  of  this  ailment  and 
suggest  a  method  of  treatment? 

New  York.  p.  p.  h. 

Bathe  the  eyes  twice  daily  with  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  boric  acid  and  each 
night  smear  a  1-1000  ointment  of  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  upon  the  eyelids.  If 
this  does  not  suffice  cover  the  eyes  with  a 
soft  cloth  to  be  kept  wet  with  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  half 
a  dram  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves  and  one 
quart  of  cold  water.  Slightly  darken  the 
stable  and  keep  it  clean,  and  perfectly 
ventilated.  If  periodic  ophthalmia  (moon 
blindness)  is  present  it  will  prove  in¬ 
curable  and  end  in  blindness  of  one  or 
both  eyes,  after  repeated  attacks. 

A.  S.  A. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

1,000  choice  yearling  hens  @  $1  each,  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm  range. 
Choice  pens  of  10  hens,  1  cock,  $12.  My  Book, 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keepino  Solved,’’  free  with  all  $10  or- 
ders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bex  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

of  200-egg  pedigree.  Choice  birds,  $1.25,  to  close 
out  stock.  PULLETS.  BARRON  FARM,  Connells ville.  Pa. 

For  Sale-2, 000S.C.W.L.  PULLETS 

raised  on  free  range  and  in  perfect  condition,  at 
$1.50  each.  Also  500  S.  C.  W.  L.  breeding  hens,  at 
$1  each.  C.  4V.  Sherwood,  2  Gramercy  Park  N.  Y.  C. 

For  Sale-300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

famous  Kielp  242-egg  strain;  75  cents  each;  200  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Red  year’ing  hens,  Tompkins  strain, 95 
cents  each;  100  imported  Improved  Silver  Campine 
yearling  hens,  Jacobus  strain,  $1.50  each ;  good  cock¬ 
erels,  $2 each.  H. Bacon,  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Berwyn,  Md. 

Rarrnn  RnplfPrplR- White  Leghorns,  farm 
Ddriun  UUUteiBIS  reared  from  pe„  imported  di¬ 
rect.  Certified  egg  records,  250  to  280;  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed- 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain.  It’s 
the  strain  thatconnts.  Hons, $1.50;  cocks,  $2;  cock- 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

For  Sale- A  Large  Type  of  S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  hens.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Wyckoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllboa,  New  York 

COR  SALE— HIGH  GRADE  RUFUS  RED  BEL- 
■  GIAN  HARKS.  Price  reasonable.  Homer 
Pigeons  75c.  a  pair.  E.  HOLLEY, Viueland,  N.J. 

TILLY’S  NEPHEWS 

See  Tilly  s  record  among  Favorite  Hens  in  R.  N.-Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  from  hens  that  lay,  $3 
to  $5.  R.  W.  Stevens,  Box  292,  Stillwater,  N.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 

**  trap-nested  lions,  will  increase  egg  production. 
MIDDLEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  1.  Moore,  Hamburg,  H.  Y. 

For  Sale-Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Speucer,  O. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 

AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES,  BLACK  LANGSHAN,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TON  and  ANCONA  COCKERELS,  $1  each  and  upwards. 
A.  JACKSON,  -  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Barron.  Stock. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds. 
Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World’s  greatest  layers.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Brookfield  Poultry  Form,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,Versailles,  Ohio 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

400  pullets  for  sale  at 45c.  per  lb.  BUY  BY  WEIGHT  and  get 
what  you  pay  for.  GEO.  FROST.  Levnnna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 

.sale  Healthy  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  b^ttS 

strain,  $2  to  $5each.  Mr*.  J.  M.  Murdock,  Stamford,  N.Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,! 
profits  larger.  1 

MANN’S  «!.!!  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
cristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Fro.  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Freo  Book. 

M.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  ,  Milford,  Mass 

.Winter  Layers—. 

Are  Money  Makers 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASHi 

Makes  a  heavy  winter  egg  yield.  Send  for 
our  special  wholesale  prices  On  Poultry 
Feeds  and  Freo  Feeding  Booklet. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

91  Kentucky  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Gases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets' 

“  FARM  LEIGH,”  -  Carmel,  N,  Y. 

I, 000  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

range  raised;  in  fine  condition.  Selected  for  win- 
ter  layors.  Also  some  extra  good  cockerels. 

RAMAP0  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  Sprino  Valley.  N.  Y. 

300  APRIL  HATCHED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  75c.  per  pullet;  and  700  May  pullets  at  65c.  per 
pullet;  also  100  S.  C.  W.  Orpington  Pullets  at  $1  per 
pullet;  and  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  at  $1.25. 
Our  stock  O.  K.  All  Right.  The  Lakewood  strain. 

THE  ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM.  John  H.  Warfel  S  San.  Rahrertlawa.  P*. 

PULLETS-S.G.W.  LEGHORNS 

’eTom  Barron  and  Va  Cornell  University  Strain,  75c. 
to  $1.25.  I  make  rearing  pullets  my  specialty.  Best 
of  references.  L.  E.  INGOLDSBY,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 

Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  “  Utility”  strain, 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yourwants. 

"  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM,”  F.  M.  Oavis,  CINCINNATUS,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

arge,  healthy,  free-range  stock. 

Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


248-272-egg  strain.  Large,  healthy,  free-range  stock. 
Write  Patterson’s 


Rpi  rrr»r»  ,jeS,10rns  an4  Wynn- 

Darron  V-OCKereiS  jottes.  From  selected 

Barron  trapnosted  hens,  mated  to  imported  Barron 
cockerels  with  pedigrees  from  248  to  272— $2  each. 

C.  W.  TUENEK,  _  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

DOSECOMB  HROWN  LEGHORN  COCKER 
**  ELS.  Buy  now.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

Land  and  Water  Fowls  attractive  prices.  2ct. 

kanu  aiiu  ndiei  ruwib  s  t  a  In  p  tor  catalogue. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.g,  Athens,  Pa. 

Special  fall  SALE — Reduced  prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas,  Guinea  pigs,  Hares  and 
Dogs.  Price  List  Free.  H.  *.  SOUOER,  Box  29.  Sailer, villa.  Pa. 

COR  SALE — Kane's  North  Country  strain  Giant 
•  Bronze  Turkeys.  C.  D.  KANE,  Brasie  Corners,  N.Y. 

purebred  6iant  Bronze  Turkey, 

— $4-$5,  CORA  HAITI!,  Maulius,  New  York 

n, i-Ipo  -Special  Sale forNovember.  Indian  Runnorducks 
and  drakes,  $2  each;  $5  a  trio.  Buff  Orpington 
ducks  and  drakes,  $2  each.  Pekin  drakes.  *2  and  $2.50 
oach.  Ol  der  now— to-day.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  H.  J. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  Drakes^Vii^.'Buff'oi 

pington.  Reasonable.  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 
irom  stock  imported  direct.  Record,  265-283.  $1  to 

$3.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Oxford,  N.  J. 

BRED-TO-LAY  REDS 

20  R.  C.  yearling  Hens,  $25. 

Mrs.  NELLIE  JONES,  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

rose  comb  Rhode  lsland  Red  Cockerels 

HENRY  D1RLAM,  Sr.,  R.  2,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  heavy  layers.  Vigorous,  lien  hatched  and 
raised  on  range.  $2.  E.  R.  JOHNSON,  Center  Bridne,  Pa. 

HOPKINS  210  win  wherever  they’re  shown, 
EGG  STRAIN  young  and  old  stock  at  reasonable 

S*  C.  REDS  prices.  E.  A.  Hopkins,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

AUSTIN’S  S.C.  R.l.  REDS 

6  pullets  and  1  unrelated  cock  or  cockerel  for  $10. 
ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  hens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  hens,  to  fattier  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

TOR  SALE— R.  C.  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS  AND 
COCKERELS.  H.  H.  Owen,  Rhinebcck,  N.  Y. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C. R.l. REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  Y^UNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book- 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Madison  Square  Garden 


27th  Annual  Exhibition 


“America’s  Leading  Show” 

December  31st,  1915  to  January  5th,  1916 

Open  New  Year’s  Day  and  Sunday,  January  2nd 
WHERE  A  WIN  WINS  MOST  Entries  Close  December  15th,  1915 

For  premium  list  and  other  particulars  write 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND,  Sec’y-Superintendent,  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.Y.  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Old  readers  will  remember  the  criticisms 
in  these  columns  two  years  ago  of  the 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  and  the  suits  for 
alleged  libel  that  followed  for  something 
near  a  million  dollars.  Readers  will  re¬ 
member  our  successful  defense  of  a  suit 
against  a  poor  man  for  a  listing  fee,  and 
the  scathing  decree  of  Judge  Hand  in  the 
Federal  Court,  when  the  agency  tried  to 
get  an  injunction  to  close  our  mouths. 
Last  week  Mr.  Strout  called  on  me  per¬ 
sonally  and  said  in  substance:  “I  come 
to  you  like  a  big  school  boy  who  had 
been  spanked  by  the  teacher  and  returned 
to  acknowledge  his  fault  and  to  thank  the 
teacher  who  chastised  him.  If  I  had 
eliminated  the  ‘listing  fee’  five  years  ago, 
when  you  refused  my  advertising  because 
of  it,  I  would  have  made  less  money  for 
a  while,  but  I  would  have  been  better  off 
in  the  end.  But  it  took  the  spanking  to 
convince  me.  I  have  changed  it  now 
and  come  back  to  show  you  that  I  have 
adopted  a  straight  commission  and  am 
doing  a  legitimate  business.”  Mr.  Strout's 
visit  and  acknowledgment  was  very  sat¬ 
isfying.  It  is  the  strongest  possible  proof 
that  the  criticism  was  justified.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  listing  fee  and  li¬ 
cense  to  agents  to  make  all  the  profit  they 
could  get  above  the  owner’s  price,  was 
wrong.  Mr.  Strout  abandons  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  publishers  who  published  his 
advertising  and  defended  him.  In 
acknowledging  the  dishonesty  of  the 
former  plan  he  virtually  leaves  them  ac¬ 
cused  of  complicity  for  the  sake  of  the 
advertising  patronage,  and  those  with  the 
greatest  pretense  of  decency  sunk  the 
deepest  in  the  mire.  Mr.  Strout  has  con¬ 
fessed.  The  publishers  wrho  defended  him 
have  the  floor. 

I  shipped  to  P.  Nealey  of  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  one  hide,  and  have  written  him 
several  times  without  response.  See 
what  you  can  do  with  him  for  me. 

New  Jersey.  T.  B. 

Some  eight  or  nine  months  after  ship¬ 
ment  Mr.  Nealey  returned  25  cents  for 
this  hide,  which  the  subscriber  claimed 
was  worth  $3.  The  record  is  not  en¬ 
viable. 

B.  Marmor  &  Son,  of  648  Jackson  Ave., 
New  York,  have  failed,  owing  something 
over  $24,000.  At  a  meeting  of  the  cred¬ 
itors  an  offer  was  made  to  settle  for  15 
per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  additional  in 
notes.  This  has  not  been  accepted  as  yet. 
A  year  ago  statement  was  made  to  the 
commercial  agencies  showing  $22,000  as¬ 
sets.  A  committee  is  trying  to  find  out 
what  became  of  the  assets.  A  number  of 
our  people  are  losers  because  of  shipments 
to  Marmor.  The  concern  was  considered 
a  prosperous  one,  and  it  is  not  under¬ 
stood  how  affairs  are  so  tangled. 

I  sent  D.  I*.  Fries,  143  Callowhill 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15  hampers  of 
lettuce :  have  written  him  twice  but  get 
no  reply.  Is  he  all  right?  F.  Q. 

Delaware. 

We  took  the  claim  up  and  insisted  upon 
adjustment  being  made  without  delay. 
Remittance  and  account  sales  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  shipper  some  three  months 
after  sending  the  goods  with  the  advice 
that  02  cents  was  the  net  amount  real¬ 
ized.  The  lettuce,  it  is  alleged,  was  fine 
quality,  and  a  good  price  was  expected 
for  it.  To  make  a  prompt  report  in  case 
of  damage  is  the  least  a  commission  house 
can  do  in  the  interests  of  their  shippers, 
but  to  make  absolutely  no  report  and 
then  claim  the  goods  were  worth  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  shows  little  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  shippers,  and  this  rec¬ 
ord  will  be  no  inducement  for  our  people 
to  consider  this  house  when  sending  goods 
to  the  Philadelphia  market. 

I  enclose  some  American  University, 
Chicago.  Ill.,  literature.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  They  offer  special  terms  to 
take  their  coui’se  in  chiropractic.  They 
first  offer  it  at  $100  and  later  reduce  the 
price  to  $68.75,  with  a  diploma  free  upon 
graduation.  B.  H. 

Oregon. 

A  diploma  from  these  correspondence 
courses  has  little  or  no  weight  with  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  and  eei’tainly  not  in  medical 
4'ircles.  When  a  concern  is  willing  to 
reduce  their  tuition  fee  for  the  sake  of 
enrolling  a  scholar,  they  defeat  their  own 
object — it  is  evidence  that  the  course  is 
only  worth  less  than  half  what  they  ask, 


and  is  only  a  scheme  to  get  your  money. 
As  we  have  said  before,  correspondence 
courses  at  best  can  only  give  you  some 
little  information,  and  good  text  books 
on  the  subject  will  give  the  same  in¬ 
formation  at  less  cost,  with  this  advan¬ 
tage.  If  you  find  you  are  unable  to  go 
on  with  the  subject,  you  will  simply  be 
out  the  sum  paid  for  the  text  book,  and 
not  a  large  amount  for  a  course  which 
proves  of  no  value  to  you.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  determine  one’s  capability 
for  a  certain  line  until  it  is  tried  out. 

Enclosed  find  10  cents,  for  which  send 
me  a  supply  of  Anti-Fake  stamps,  similar 
to  one  found  on  back  of  envelope  con¬ 
taining  this  letter.  s.  c.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

This  comes  from  an  active  member  of 
the  Anti-Fake  Club.  The  stamps  are 
getting  in  their  work  in  advertising  the 
Club,  and  we  want  them  well  circulated. 
Are  you  using  them? 

I  shipped  F.  Valentine  of  67  Roanoke 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  15  barrels  of  No.  1 
Bartlett  pears,  and  have  not  received 
reply  or  payment  from  him.  I  have 
shipped  pears  to  him  for  several  years, 
and  usually  waited  about  six  months  for 
payment,  but  returns  were  always  good. 
Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  with  him? 
He  conducts  a  commission  business,  and 
has  bought  goods  in  this  State,  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  buying  celery  in  Michigan. 

New  York.  j.  a.  d. 

Mr.  Valentine  evidently  has  no  regard 
for  his  credit  standing,  for  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  adjust  this  account.  There 
are  said  to  be  judgments  against  him 
which  have  not  been  satisfied,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  collection  could  be  made 
if  suit  were  brought.  The  matter  is  being 
referred  to  Norfolk  authorities,  but  we 
have  no  hope  of  getting  payment  for  this 
consignment.  Some  action  may  result 
that  will  prevent  a  repetition. 

I  am  enclosing  letter  from  C.  C.  Lake 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  lr.,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  in  answer  to  a  “blind”  classified 
advertisement  in  a  local  paper.  As  I 
look  at  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  a  high  place  among 
your  list  of  fake  advertisers,  but  of  course 
I  may  be  wrong.  I  wish  you  would  in¬ 
form  me  as  to  the  standing  and  reliability 
of  this  concern.  I  am  a  reader  of  your 
paper  and  have  noticed  that  you  have 
exposed  many  fraudulent  advertising 
schemes.  m.  s.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

For  $4  the  company  will  place  you  as 
their  district  manager,  and  supply  a 
sample  case  and  outfit.  While  learning 
the  ropes  you  agree  to  arrange  with  10 
stores  to  sell  the  Egyptian  varnish,  they 
to  pay  you  $2.75  for  such  arrangements 
with  each  store.  Later  they  will  equip 
an  office  and  pay  you  $22  a  week  salary 
and  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  all 
sales.  After  receiving  the  sample  case 
and  arranging  for  the  10  stores  you  are 
to  order  the  supplies  and  commence 
work.  In  the  meantime  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  send  $4  for  the  sample  case. 
You  may  be  able  to  sell  the  goods  and 
you  may  not,  but  the  general  practice 
is  to  pay  a  commission  on  the  orders 
turned  in,  and  the  appointment  as  dis¬ 
trict  manager  and  office  would  not  mate¬ 
rialize.  An  unknown  varnish  will  not 
bring  sufficient  profits  to  establish  offices 
all  over  the  country. 

I  want  to  enter  a  complaint  against 
Chas.  Shupeck,  Hazleton,  Pa.  He  was 
through  our  neighborhood  last  year  buy¬ 
ing  peaches.  For  some  he  made  part 
payment,  and  for  some  he  has  not  paid 
at  all.  Large  quantities  were  loaded  in 
a  car,  and  he  then  shipped  the  car  away 
at  night  without  giving  people  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  load  the  peaches  for  which 
he  had  contracted.  I  sent  him  50  bas¬ 
kets  by  express,  and  received  a  check  for 
$20,  but  the  bank  says  it  is  no  good.  I 
haven’t  received  my  money  at  any  rate. 
One  man  has  a  detective  on  the  case,  but 
I  cannot  afford  to  spend  more  time  on 
him.  Can  you  help  me?  G.  c.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Shupeck  evidently  got  all  the 
peaches  he  wanted  from  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  then  disappeared.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  locate  him.  A  report  has  been 
made  that  Mr.  Shupeck  got  married  on 
this  peach  money  and  made  a  honeymoon 
trip  through  Jersey,  and  is  now  back  in 
Hazleton,  but  he  cannot  be  located.  It 
is  also  reported  that  he  has  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  some  horse  transactions,  but 
whatever  his  scheme  keep  his  name  on 
the  list  of  undesirables.  j.  j.  d. 

“Work  as  we  will,  we  can’t  excel  na¬ 
ture.”  “Oh.  I  don’t  know.  A  monoplane 
can  fly  upside  down.  Ever  see  a  bird  do 
that?” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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300,000  Country  Homes 
Have  Solved  Their  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Problems 

These  300,000  families  have  solved  this  big  import¬ 
ant  problem  for  good  and  all,  by  installing  the  Pilot 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant.  They  now  light  their 
houses,  barns,  outbuildings,  porches  and  roadways  and  cook  their 
meals  the  same  as  if  the  city  gas  mains  ran  past  their  doors. 

The  verdict  of  this  great  army  of  Pilot  users  is  universal 
satisfaction.  For  this  is  the  greatest  improvement — the  one  all 
the  family  enjoys  the  year  round — the  one  it  has  always  wanted. 

You  profit  by  the  experience  of  these  300,000  families.  You 
can  obtain  this  same  proven  satisfactory  lighting  and  cooking  ser¬ 
vice  for  your  home. 

PILOT 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

is  different  from  all  other  types  of  private  plants  for  country 
homes.  Beyond  question,  it  makes  acetylene  the  cheapest,  saf¬ 
est  and  most  convenient  light  and  cooking  fuel  now  available  for 
every  home  wherever  it  is  located. 

Write  for  our  handsomely  illustrated,  descriptive  booklets 
giving  all  the  facts  about  this  modern  lighting  and  cooking  service. 
Tell  us  the  number  of  rooms  in  your  house,  how  many  barns  and  out-buildings 
you  have  to  be  lighted,  the  number  you  cook  for,  and  we  will  send  an  exact 
estimate  showing  how  little  a  complete  Pilot  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 
will  come  to  for  your  home.  This  we  will  be  glad  to  do  without  the  slight¬ 
est  cost  or  obligation.  Send  us  this  information  today  while  you  have  it  in 
mind.  Address  our  nearest  office. — Department  D. 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  Cff. 
333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind, 

"The  Bouse  That  Pays 
Millions  for  yuMUty" 


That’S  No  imitation— That’s 
" - JJBALL-  BAND” 

When  you  see  the  bright,  round 
Red  Ball  you  know  you  are  getting 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear.  It’s  worn  by 
eight  and  one-half  million  men.  Sold  by  over 
50,000  dealers.  “Ball-Band”  boots  are  vacuum 
cured.  During  the  vulcanizing  this  process 
causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the  fabric  and 
rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece. 

They  will  give  longer  wear  at  a  lower  cost  per  days 
wear  than  any  kind  you  can  buy. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics  are  also  made  in  sizes  for  women 
and  children.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
us,  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

Free  Booklet  “More  Days  Wean'* 
tells  how  to  make  your  rubber  footwear  last  longer* 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


have  brought,  more  than  the  entire  lots 
sell  for.  as  they  look  worse  than  they  are. 


Chestnuts,  large,  cultivated,  bu .  2  50  @  3  00 

Wild .  1  50  @  4  00 

Hickory  Nuts,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Black  Walnuts,  bu .  50  @  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

There  is  a  little  business  in  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  at  above  $25.  Receipts  still  aver¬ 
aging  low  quality  and  the  market  un¬ 
settled  for  such. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  ©26  00 

No.  2 . 2150  @22  50 

No.  3  . 17  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @14  00 

8traw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 

MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots . 23  00  @24  00 

Middlings . 24  00  @28  00 

Red  Dog  . 32  00  @33  00 

Cornmeal . 30  00  @31  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  lower,  partly  on  report  that 
Canada  is  to  remove  the  duty  so  that 
shipment  on  an  even  basis  can  be  made 
to  this  country.  The  Canadian  crop  is 
large.  Corn  and  oats  unchanged.  Corn 
crop  report  favorable. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  Ill  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  75  @  76 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  30  @  5  60 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . .  40  @  41 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  07  @  1  08 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  45  @  50 

Ordinary  grades .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  34  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  28  @  32 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  18  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  Iamb .  lb  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  bead .  2  @  4 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  5  @  7 

Apples,  doz .  20  @  40 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  6 

Potatoes,  peck  .  40  @  50 


Receipts  at  New  York 
ending  October  27,  1915  : 

during  week 

Butter,  lbs . 

Eggs.  doz . 

Cotton,  bales . 

.  3,033,000 

Apples,  bbls . 

Potatoes,  bbls . 

Onions,  lbs . 

Oats,  bush . 

Rye.  bush . 

Wheat,  bush . 

Hay.  tons . 

Straw,  tons . 

Week  ending  Oct.  29,  1915. 

(Continued  from  page  1335.) 


Wolf  River .  2  50  @  4  00 

Wealthy .  2  00  @  4  00 

Fall  Pippin .  2  00  @3  50 

Twenty-ounce  .  2  00  ©  3  75 

McIntosh .  2  60  @  4  50 

Jonathan  .  300  @4  75 

Greening  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Baldwin .  2  00  @  3  00 

King .  2  00  @4  00 

Culls,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  3  00  @6  00 

Grapes,  181b  case .  40  @  75 

41b.  bkt .  10  @  11 

Bulk,  ton  . 35  00  @40  00 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  15  @  25 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  6  00  @  9  00 

Bose .  2  60  @  6  50 

Anjou  .  3  00  @3  50 

Sheldon .  3  00  @  5  00 

Quinces,  bbl .  2  50  @4  60 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5  50  @  7  50 


Chicago.  Apples,  bbl,,  2  00@3  50. 

St.  Louis,  1  50@3  00 
Pittsburg,  2  O0@  4  60. 

Cincinnati,  2  00@3  50. 

Buffalo.  2  00@3  50. 

Boston,  2  00@5  00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  large  and  prices 
dropped  a  little  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  but  holders  generally  have  been 
firm  in  their  ideas,  believing  that  rot 
damage  in  many  sections  is  serious 
enough  to  make  holding  sound  stock  a 
fair  risk  at  $3.  Sweet  potatoes  scarce. 
Onions  showing  a  wide  range  of  price, 
some  not  worth  freight.  Cabbage  in  ex¬ 
cessive  supply,  best  Danish  bringing  only 
$7  to  $8  and  domestic  $2  to  $4.  Cauli¬ 
flower  running  very  poor. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25  @  2  75 

Jersey  .  1  75  @  2  25 

Maine .  2  40  @2  65 

8weet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  *0  @  80 

Southern,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Beets,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  9 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  75  @100 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @125 

Cabbage,  ton .  2  50  @8  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  35  @  65 

3-doz.  crate .  25  @  1  00 

Onions.  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  25  @  1  75 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  1  50  @  1  75 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  1  50 

Peas,  bu .  100  @3  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  25  @100 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  40  @  1  25 

Celery,  doz .  25  @  35 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  50  @  2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  0 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  25  @  75 


Chicago,  Potatoes,  bbl.,  1  £0@1  60. 

.  Cincinnati,  1  50@2  00. 

Pittsburg,  2  00@2  40. 

Denver,  1  00@1  25. 

Indianapolis,  2  00@2  25. 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts  in  large  supply  from  the 
South,  but  badly  wormy  and  heated,  some 
being  condemned  by  the  food  authorities. 
Hickory  nuts  in  surplus  and  too  small 
for  best  trade.  Several  mixed  lots  have 
been  seen  in  which  about  half  would 
grade  as  choice,  but  the  sale  injured  by 
the  mixture  of  half-inch  nuts.  Had  these 
been  sifted  out  the  others  would  probably 


Stiff  Cow. 

I  have  a  young  cow  four  years  old  ;  she 
was  in  good  health  and  fat.  She  has  her 
second  calf.  She  began  to  get  lame  in 
her  front  legs  when  her  calf  was  about 
three  weeks  old;  then  it  left  her  front 
legs  and  went  into  her  hind  legs,  then  left 
there  and  went  into  her  back  and  head. 
She  stands  all  drawn  up  and  keeps  her 
tongue  going  all  the  time ;  does  not  no¬ 
tice  anything.  These  spells  last  from 
three  to  six  hours,  and  when  they  leave 
she  will  graze  a  little.  What  can  I  do 
for  her?  a.  o.  l. 

This  cow  may  be  tuberculous,  and 
should  be  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  cool.  Meanwhile 
let  the  cow  run  on  good  pasture  where 
there  is  shade  and  water.  Twice  daily 
give  her  half  dram  of  quinine,  dissolve 
in  two  drams  of  tincture  of  iron  and 
administer  in  a  pint  of  coffee  containing 
one  ounce  of  alcohol  or  two  of  whisky 
or  brandy.  a.  s.  a. 


UIANTEO— One  man  in  each  locality  to  sell  Excelsior 
*•  gasoline  engines  and  farm  machinery.  Money¬ 
making  opportunity  for  live  wire.  No  risk  and  no 
experience  necessary.  Get  particulars  at  once. 

Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  202  Fulton  St., NewYorkCity 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

CABBAGE  STRAW 

All  Produce  Guaranteed.  Everything  Inspect¬ 
ed.  Pricei  and  Grades  Sent  on  Application. 

Patrons’  Co -Operative  Association  of  Cayuga  County,  Inc. 

22  North  St.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

WE  are  not  dealers,  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
is  a  farmer  and  producer  of  hay  and  we  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Every  halo  is  carefully  inspected,  graded 
and  guaranteed,  and  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 
Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hay  and  Straw 
Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  offered  for  sale.  We 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Ass’n,  Inc. 

No.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


AMERICAN — 28,  married,  one  child,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  commercial  poultry  farm  or  at  light 
outdoor  work;  Central  New  York.  Could  keep 
records',  handle  correspondence  or  run  car. 
Nine  years  with  one  New  York  firm.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  C.  A.  S.,  Box  289,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  good  chick 
raiser,  capable  of  managing  poultry  plant, 
wants  position  on  commercial  or  private  estate. 
Excellent  references.  BOX  295,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  four  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  general  farming,  wishes  position  on 
an  up-to-date  stock  farm,  specializing  in  breed¬ 
ing.  Bdst  references.  Wages  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  Address  BOX  294,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  general  farm  hand, 
steady  position  to  suitable  party;  no  dairying. 
BOX  296,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixtv- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — A  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine,  all  in  good  shape,  with  magneto.  Price 
$150.  If  interested  write  for  particulars.  J.  B. 
BROWN,  Watermill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  second-hand1  tractor  and  outfit. 
BOX  75,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 


DON’T  BUY — Lease  witta  privilege;  big  money 
in  early  potatoes.  Write  W.  S.  HAVENS, 
Daytona,  Florida. 


KIEFER  PEARS  from  orchard  to  consumer, 
$1.25  per  bushel.  D.  B.  nATCH,  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  Route  2. 


FOR  SALE — Shellbark  hickory  nuts,  four  cents 
pound,  large  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  2c.  lb. 
HOUGLAND  MILLER,  Boonville,  Ind. 


PURE  HONEY — Direct  to  Consumer;  circular 
free.  HARRIS  T.  KILLE  &  BliO.,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J. 


GRAPEFRUIT— Fancy  brights,  $1.75  per  box. 

quarter  box,  75  cents;  Golden  Russets,  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  boxes.  50  cents,  F.  O.  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  within 
the  fifth  parcel  post  zone,  Brights  $1.45,  Golden 
Russets,  $1.25.  Russets  are  the  same  in  all 
respects,  except  in  outside  appearance.  GEO. 
B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


BARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Sale — 25  II.  P. 

I.  H.  C.  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough.  Sharpies 
Milking  machine,  4  units,  Davis  6  bottle  filler 
(new),  Star  litter  and  feed  carriers,  400  feet 
track,  8  H.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine  on  trucks. 
C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — Farm  Drainage  Level  with  tele¬ 
scope.  WELLS  C.  LOGAN,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. 


SALE  OR  TRADE  50  acres,  near  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  apples 
and  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 
plant.  T.  W.  AYRES  (owner),  Fort  Payne, 
Ala. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located1;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  of  100  acres,  good  soil. 

New  York  State  preferred.  R.  J.  HOPE, 
Great  Neck  Station,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Butternut  Valley  farm,  96  acres. 

Write  EZRA  BOLTON,  Burlington  Flats,  New 
York. 


WANTED — Farm  with  orchard,  near  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  Wayne,  Cayuga  or  Oswego  counties,  or 
near  Auburn  or  Cayuga  Lake.  Address  WM. 
GRAAMANS,  General  Delivery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ingfon  County,  Maryland,  near  (main  line  B. 
A  O.  Railway)  station,  nearby  city  markets, 
two  dwellings,  large  apple  orchard,  other  fruits. 
Fenced,  all  necessary  buildings.  Valuable  oak 
nmr  walnut  timber  on  place.  Farm  selling  fully 
equipped.  Correspondence  and  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  Address  MRS.  S.  J.  CADY,  312  Park  St.. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


WINTER  BOARD  for  middle-aged  and  aged 
persons.  Home  comforts.  Semi-invalids  ac¬ 
commodated.  Terms  reasonable.  BOX  192 
Madison,  Conn. 


■  - . —  >vui  tv  1  nun  law  acres  on 

shares,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  Must  be  sober, 
honest,  ind’utetrious;  references  necessary.  Land 
and  buildings  in  excellent  condition;  April  first. 
Address  OWNER,  Box  274,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  of  Farm  Superintendent  by 
middle-aged  American,  experienced  in  nil 
branches  of  farming;  live  stock  or  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  preferred;  referenees  given  and  asked.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ginia,  raising  hogs  and  cattle,  but  have  not 
the  capital.  I  will  put  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience  and  work  against  the  farm  and  equipment 
and  divide  profits.  Best  references  as  to  hon¬ 
esty  and  ability.  Reply  BOX  293,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York. 


POSITION  as  orchard  superintendent  wanted  by 
man  experienced  in  scientific  orcharding. 
Commercial  training  and  referenees.  HORTI¬ 
CULTURIST,  Box  1628,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTED— Man  to  help  with 
all  farm  and  stable  work.  Wife  cook  ami 
general  housework  for  owner’s  family.  Wages 
$50  per  month.  BOX  291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  by  young  married 
couple,  experienced  in  farming,  2  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  feeble-minded  institution;  good  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  charge  of  plant,  private 
or  commercial,  practical  experience  in  modern 
methods  and  equipment,  mammoth  incubators, 
brooding  systems,  stove  hovers,  winter  eggs, 
high  fertility,  early  broilers,  capons,  successful 
with  water  fowl.  Capable  of  laying  out  "ne<v 
plant.  12  years’  experience.  American,  age  30, 
married,  abstainer,  well  recommended.  BOX 

287,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superin tend'ent  h/ 
married  Englishman,  one  child,  with  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  in  England  and  this  country; 
good  references.  HY  APPLEBY,  Chester.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  fruit  farm  40  acres,  good 
buildings,  etc.,  60  milee  from  New  York  City, 
on  Hudson,  convenient  to  boat  and  R.  R.  BOX 
292,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  a  commercial  poultry 
plant  by  young  man.  Some  experience,  good 
references.  VINCENT  KING,  Orchard  St., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

Auction  sales  of  apples  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  potatoes,  eggs 
and  other  farm  products  are  held  daily  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  produce  is  sold  on  the  open  market  to  the  highest  bidder, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

The  Department  can  not  and  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
prices.  They  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand  for  the  grade 
and  quality  of  goods  offered.  Sometimes  the  prices  will  be  low; 
sometimes  high;  often  just  medium.  The  sale  is  made  every  day 
when  the  goods  are  fresh  from  the  farm.  There  are  no  hold 
overs  to  spoil  the  next  day’s  sale  of  fresh  goods. 

The  sales  are  open  and  public.  Every  one  knows  the  price 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  goods.  A  printed  report  of  the 
sale,  with  prices  for  each  item,  is  published  daily  and  sent  the 
shipper.  The  account  is  guaranteed  by  a  million-dollar  company. 
The  check  goes  forward  the  day  following  sale. 

The  commission  is  5  per  cent.,  and  necessary  disburse¬ 
ments.  This  includes  a  small  item  for  printing  catalogue,  and 
handling  samples.  When  goods  can  be  sold  on  the  docks  there 
is  no  cartage  charge.  In  carload  lots  that  can  not  be  sold  on 
dock  there  are  cartage  charges  only  on  samples.  When  we  get 
the  terminal  markets  that  we  are  working  for,  there  will  be  no 
cartage  on  anything,  and  goods  can  then  be  held  in  storage,  if 
necessary,  for  favorable  market. 

So  far  the  auction  sales  have  brought  prices  equal  to  the 
private  sales  or  better  day  for  day  and  grade  for  grade.  For 
fancy  goods  they  have  topped  the  market.  This  on  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  daily  receipts.  When  this  volume  is  doubled,  the 
auction  will  set  the  price  for  the  whole  city.  It  does  now  in 
some  cases. 

Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  commission  dealers’  system 
will  not  care  to  use  this  system.  If  the  auction  gets  shipments 
from  all  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  old  methods,  it  will  have 
goods  enough  for  its  demonstration.  This  work  is  carried  on  to 
develop  a  better  system  for  the  sale  of  farm  products.  It  has 
a  powerful  opposition.  So  long  as  the  auction  sales  are  main¬ 
tained  growers  will  know  actual  prices,  and  no  commission  dealer 
will  dare  return  less.  The  auction  is  a  moral  influence.  It  en¬ 
forces  honesty.  If  a  man  is  honest  it  cannot  hurt  him.  If  dis¬ 
honest,  he  will  surely  fight  it.  And  the  fight  is  on. 

We  will  publish  actual  prices  of  complete  daily  sales.  You 
will  judge  by  the  prices  whether  you  want  to  use  the  auction  or 
not.  We  can  not  guarantee  any  fixed  price.  We  do  guarantee 
a  square  deal. 

Apples,  potatoes  and  eggs  are  the  leaders  now. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


No  Extras  To  Buy 

Everyone  about  to  buy  an  automobile  is  interested  in  cost — both  first  cost  and  after  cost.  Unless 
the  car  you  buy  really  is  completely  equipped,  its  price  does  not  at  all  represent  the  first  cost. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  equipment  on  the  Maxwell  Car  with  its 
approximate  retail  cost :  Approximate 

[Retail  Cost 

1—  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System,  Lamps,  etc.,  $95.00 

2 —  High-Tension  Magneto,  -  -  -  50.00 

3 —  Demountable  Rims,  ....  25.00 

4 —  Speedometer,  ------  15.00 

5 —  Clear  Vision,  Double  Ventilating  Rainproof  Windshield,  12.00 

6 —  Linoleum  Covering  for  Running  and  Floor  Boards,  8.00 

7 —  Anti-skid  RearTires  (cost  difference  over  smooth  treads),  5.00 

8—  Electric  Horn  and  adjuncts,  -  3.50 

9 —  Spare  Tire  Carrier,  -----  3.50 

10 —  Oil  Gauge,  ------  1.50 

11 —  Robe  Rail,  ------  1.50 

12 —  Front  and  Rear  License  Brackets,  -  1.50 

Total,  $221.50 

If  you  purchase  an  automobile  which  lacks  these  features,  you 
must  add  their  cost  to  the  price  of  the  car  if  you  want  real  automobile 
comfort. 


Deduct  this  amount  ($22 1.50)  from  the  price  of  the  Maxwell  ($655) 
and  then  you  will  realize  what  wonderful  value  is  represented  by  the 
Maxwell  Car. 

Think  of  it— a  beautiful  stream-line  car,  built  of  special  heat-treated 
steel,  with  a  powerful  fhur-cylinder  motor;  thoroughly  cooled  by  a 
gracefully  rounded  radiator  of  improved  design  and  a  fan  sliding  gear 
transmission— semi-elliptic  front  and  three-quarter  elliptic  rear  springs, 
making  shock  absorbers  unnecessary — one-man  mohair  top — high 
quality  upholstery,  and  ample  seating  capacity  for  5  adults,  really  fully 
equipped  for  $655. 

The  high-priced  car  features  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  light-weight 
of  the  Maxwell  Car,  account  for  the  wonderfully  low  after-cost  records 
of  the  Maxwell.  The  Maxwell  is  lowering  all  economy  records  for 

1st — Miles  per  set  of  tires 
2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
3rd— Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil 
4th— Lowest  year-in-and-year-out  repair  bills 

See  the  new  1916  “Wonder  Car”  at  the  nearest  Maxwell  dealer’s, 
and  you  will  realize  that  it  is  the  greatest  automobile  value  ever  offered. 


Every  feature  and  every  refinement  of  cars  of  twice  its  price 


WYite  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue.  Address  Department  B.  W. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


November  13,  1915  Five  Cents  a  Copy 


After  a  painting  tiy  G.  P.  A.  Healey  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Art  and  Science 


Jin  Accounting 
to  the  '  '  ' 
American  People 


THIS  MONTH  marks  the  fiscal  close  of  the  most  phen¬ 
omenal  year  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
has  ever  known. 

Goodyear  tire  sales  were  far,  far  greater  than  in  any  pre- 

V  '  •  *  * 

vious  year.  • 

They  were  far  greater  'than  the  sales  of  any  other  tire  in 
the  world.  Other  Goodyear  products  registered  an  equally 
enormous  gain.  . 

i  .  __  y  »  • 

It  seems  to  us  a  fitting  time  to  render  an  accounting  to  the 
American  people,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity. 

And  it  also  seems  to  us  a  propitious  time  to  acknowledge  an¬ 
other  debt  to  one  of  the  world’s  great  industrial  genuises,  who 
spent  almost  his  last  days  in  a  debtor’s  prison. 

What  this  business  is,  in  its  first  and  last  essence,  it  owes  to 
Charles  Goodyear. 

It  was  not  founded  by  the  man  whose  honored  name  it  bears. 

But  it  has  brought  to  that  name,  at  last,  the  world-wide  eminence 
which  was  denied  him  during  his  life. 

t-. 

His  indomitable  spirit  has  been  a  never-failing  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  —  in  every  branch  of  its  thousandfold  activities 
“his  soul  goes  marching  on.” 

Charles  Goodyear  was  a  man  with  a  fixed  idea  —  pre-destined, 
almost  by  reason  cf  that  fact,  to  disappointment,  disaster 
and  seeming  disgrace. 

His  fixed  idea  was  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  —  and  on  this 
bed-rock  idea  there  rests  today  that  mighty  industrial  structure, 
the  rubber  business  of  the  world. 


£• 


In  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe,  wherever  civilization  pierces 
its  way  into  the  wilderness;  in  the  jungles,  and  on  the  planta¬ 
tions,  where  millions  cf  black  men  toil  to  satisfy  the  world’s 
supply — Goodyear  means  rubber  and  rubber  means  Goodyear. 

By  right  of  inheritance,  by  right  of  adoption,  by  right  of  devotion 
to  his  high  ideals,  not  merely  the  tire  supremacy  of  the  world, 
but  the  rubber  supremacy  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

And  so  this  business  which  perpetuates  his  name  is  also 
animated  by  a  fixed  idea. 

And  that  fixed  idea  is  that  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  is  bound  to  win  the  world-wide  rubber  supremacy  if  it 
simply  upholds  and  maintains  the  goodness  of  Goodyear. 

We  believe  firmly  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  manufactured 
goodness. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  are  everlastingly  on  the 
alert  to  find  that  which  is  worthy. 

We  believe  they  have  awarded  first  prize  to  Goodyear  because 
they  believe  in  Goodyear. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  one  can  take  that  place  away  from 
us  as  long  as  we  are  true  to  them,  and  true  to  ourselves. 

And  because  we  prize  this  good  will  as  the  most  precious  asset 
of  this  business,  nothing  unworthy  shall  go  out  into  the  world 
under  the  brand  of  Goodyear. 

The  spirit  of  Charles  Goodyear  stands  guard  over  every  opera¬ 
tion  and  every  department  in  these  great  factories. 

It  says  to  every  man  on  the  Goodyear  payroll,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest:  “Protect  my  good  name.” 

Wherever,  and  whenever,  man,  woman,  or  child,  thinks  of  aught 
that  is  made  of  rubber  —  we  want  their  second  thoughts  to 
be  of  Goodyear. 

And  to  the  end,  we  repeat  —  nothing  unworthy  shall  ever  go 
out  of  these  great  factories  under  the  brand  of  Goodyear. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  President 
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The  Apple  Section  of  Illinois. 

The  Home  of  Ben  Davis. 

FRUIT  CENTER.— The  apple  industry  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  largely  included  in  a  compact  group  of 
eight  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
These  counties  are  Clay,  Richland.  Marion,  Wayne, 
Effingham,  Jasper,  Crawford  and  Cumberland. 
While  many  large  and  highly  successful  orchards 
exist  outside  of  this  group,  yet  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  these  are  the  leading  apple  counties.  By 
comparison  with  the  methods  of  orcharding  in  parts 
of  New  York  or  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  Illinois  seem  lacking  in  the  refinements 
of  the  fine  art  of  apple  growing,  yet  despite  the 
badly  managed  orchards  this  region  gives  a  vast 
crop  of  a  good  quality  of  apples  to  supply  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  Middle  Western  cities  as  well  as  some 
in  the  East. 

STARTING  THE  INDUSTRY.— Up  to  25  years 
ago  there  were  few  large  commercial  orchards, 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 


per  tree  than  any  of  the  others.  I  was,  however,  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Slmdwell,  the  best  posted 
buyer  and  storage  man  in  the  State,  say  that  there 
are  none  too  many  Ben  Davis,  as  there  is  always  a 
market,  and  because  of  their  texture  they  reach  the 
market  in  better  condition  and  give  a  more  general 
satisfaction  than  better  fruit.  The  Aiken  is  the 
highest  quality  apple  of  all.  and  were  it  not  an  un¬ 
certain  producer  it  would  displace  all  others.  It  is 
less  subject  to  fungus  attacks  than  other  apples  and 
the  peculiar  erect  habit  of  growth  makes  the  trees 
readily  recognizable  at  all  seasons. 

SPRAYING. — Up  to  10  years  ago  the  apple  crop 
was  mostly  a  matter  of  chance.  Little  care  was 
given,  and  when  the  crop  failed  there  was  but  little 
actual  loss.  Then  came  the  scale,  which  found  in 
the  large,  close-planted  thick-headed,  unsprayed 
trees  the  best  of  places  to  multiply.  A  few  orchards 
died  outright,  but  many  of  the  owners  have  sprayed 
and  kept  their  trees  alive.  Large  power  sprayers 
are  in  general  use  and  the  best  practice  is  as  good 
as  anywhere.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  fully 


as  his  reasons  that  only  by  this  means  could  the 
pruning  be  kept  in  relation  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  tree.  While  he  could  tell  readily  in  Winter 
the  record  of  the  past  year  and  the  promise  of  the 
next,  he  could  not  employ  men  with  the  same  in¬ 
telligence  and  skill.  By  Summer  pruning  a  tree 
which  is  not  bearing  may  be  cut  back  and  induced 
to  put  its  strength  into  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year, 
while  a  Winter  pruning  of  the  same  severity  would 
send  up  a  thicket  of  water-sprouts.  The  June  prun¬ 
ing  shows  where  the  fruit  is  growing,  and  enables 
the  primer  to  leave  the  bearing  wood  in  the  center 
of  a  Grimes  and  make  an  open  center  on  a  Ben 
Davis  or  Kinnard.  The  trees  are  headed  at  20 
inches,  so  that  most  of  the  limbs  rest  their  load  of 
fruit  on  the  ground  as  shown  in  the  pictures.  Figs. 
503  and  500,  while  the  three  top  branches  may  be 
roped  together. 

DYNAMITE  PLANTING.— New  orchards  are  be¬ 
ing  set  with  dynamite  and  in  some  of  the  old  ones, 
the  trees  are  being  renovated  by  loosening  the  soil 
about  their  roots  with  small  charges.  As  the  years 


The  “Winesap  Corner”  of  a  Southern  Illinois  Orchard.  Grimes  at  Right  for  Pollination.  Fig.  503. 


apples  did  well.  About  1S90  the  growth  of  cities 
and  the  improvements  in  transportation  and  re¬ 
frigeration  made  it  easy  to  market  fruit  in  many 
new  places.  At  the  same  time  the  depletion  of  the 
thin  stiff  clay  soil  and  the  low  prices  of  corn,  wheat 
and  meat  urged  the  farmers  to  seek  a  new  crop.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  skillful  exploitation  of 
the  Ben  Davis  apple  was  in  part  a  reason  for  such 
extensive  plantings;  at  any  rate,  the  orchards  were 
mostly  set  between  1890  and  1900,  few  being  plant¬ 
ed  since  that  time.  The  level  or  slightly  rolling 
nature  of  the  country  gives  the  visitor  an  impression 
of  inadequate  air  drainage,  which  the  history  of 
the  region  shows  to  be  true,  for  late  frosts  have 
occasionally  done  considerable  damage  in  low  or¬ 
chards. 

VARIETIES  GROWN.— A  study  of  varieties 
shows  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  apples  are 
Ben  Davis,  while  nearly  every  orchard  has  some 
of  the  Jonathan.  Rome  Beauty,  Aiken  and  Winesap. 
with  occasional  plantings  of  Grimes  Golden  and 
others.  Of  these  the  Bens  have  made  more  money 


a  third  of  the  trees  as  yet  unsprayed.  The  trees 
are  too  large  to  be  readily  killed  by  the  scale,  and 
their  owners  will  not  understand  why  they  must 
do  a  thing  which  their  grandfathers  did  not  do. 
Such  orchards  would  be  more  profitable  if  cut 
down  and  the  land  sown  to  Red-top,  which  is  here 
an  important  seed  crop.  Cultivation  came  in  with 
spraying,  and  the  two  are  generally  found  together 
in  all  profitable  orchards.  On  so  impervious  a  soil 
there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  sod  or  mulch. 

PRUNING. — The  practice  in  pruning  is  generally 
to  prune  lightly,  but  keep  the  head  low.  In  many  of 
the  most  famous  orchards,  as  that  of  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap,  the  trees  would  be  called  “brush  heaps”  by  a 
Pacific  Coast  orchardist.  While  sunscald  might  re¬ 
sult  in  the  sunny  Winters,  a  study  of  the  Simpson 
orchards  shows  that  an  open  head  system  increases' 
the  size  and  color  of  the  fruit,  regulates  excessive 
bearing,  and  makes  spraying  and  picking  easier.  Mr. 
Simpson  tells  me  that  he  is  now  practicing  Summer 
pruning  exclusively,  going  over  the  orchard  once  while 
in  bloom  and  again  in  the  middle  of  June.  He  gave 


go  on,  methods  are  improving  both  by  the  successful 
men  learning  the  technique  of  the  business  and  by 
the  unteachable  dropping  out.  Little  fruit  is  boxed 
because  the  varieties  grown  are  such  as  will  be 
more  cheaply  marketed  in  barrels.  The  plantings 
are  extensive;  orchards  of  40,  GO  and  80  acres  being 
most  common,  while  every  neighborhood  has  one 
or  more  orchards  of  more  than  100  acres.  Many 
are  set  too  close  together,  as  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
tances  are  25  and  30  feet  apart.  The  trees,  in 
thousands  of  cases,  have  already  locked  branches 
and  begun  to  climb  for  light  and  air. 

INSECT  TROUBLES. — Insects  are  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  in  all  extensive  orchard  sections.  Last  year 
the  Codling  moth  was  unusually  bad,  as  the  second 
brood  changed  its  habits  and  in  many  cases  en¬ 
tered  the  apple  at  the  side,  making  it  difficult  to 
give  him  enough  poison.  This  year  they  were  easily 
controlled  with  arsenate  of  lead.  For  scale,  most 
growers  use  readymade  lime-sulphur,  though  the 
dry  powdered  soluble  sulphur  gave  good  results. 
The  tiea-beetle  is  troublesome  about  Flora,  Ill.,  and 
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seems  to  get  worse  as  the  larva  grows  between  the 
layers  of  the  leaf  where  sprays  do  not  reach. 
Much  of  its  work  is  mistaken  for  spray  injury. 
There  are  few  of  the  apple  aphis,  and  I  can  find  no 
appreciable  injury  from  plant  bugs  or  curculio. 

FUNGI'S  DISEASES. — These  are  not  so  bad  as 
iu  some  other  sections.  Apple  blotch  and  sooty 
fungus  were  worse  than  usual  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rain.  Both  yield  so  gracefully  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Bordeaux  that  no  one  need  be  concerned 
about  them.  Unsprayed  Ben  Davis  were  worth¬ 
less  from  blotch,  while  Winesap  and  Aiken  were 
hardly  affected.  Scab  is  not  prevalent  and  yields  to 
cue  or  two  Summer  sprays  of  dilute  lime-sulphur. 
Bitter  rot  is  worst  in  Grimes  Golden  and 
Aiken,  but  is  controlled  by  Bordeaux  if  the  cankers 
are  cut  out  of  the  tree.  Early  picked  fruit  which 
is  not  quickly  chilled  will  suffer  more  from  bitter 
rot  than  when  on  the  tree.  It  is  often  observed 
that  a  vigorous  young  orchard  is  much  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  all  fungus  than  one  which  is  weakened 
by  scale,  age  or  starvation.  The  progressive  and 
resourceful  orchardist  does  not  need  to  worry  over 
any  of  the  fungus  diseases,  since  all  yield  to  spray¬ 
ing. 

MARKETING. — Not  much  use  is  made  of  de¬ 
fective  apples.  The  seconds  are  often  shipped  in 
bulk  to  Southern  cities,  and  there  are  some  evapora¬ 
tors.  but  every  large  crop  like  the  present  sees  many 
thousands  of  bushels  of  low  grade  fruit  left  to  rot 
or  fed  to  live  stock.  There  is  a  great  opportunity 
in  the  manufacture  of  apple  syrup,  apple  butter, 
apple  jelly,  vinegar  and  other  products.  Most  years 
find  an  abundant  cold  storage  in  nearby  towns,  the 
Ebener  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company  having  a 
capacity  of  125,000  barrels  in  its  several  plants  and 
others  increase  the  total  to  over  a  half-million  bar- 
rels.  Such  a  year  as  the  present  one  the  crop  is 
so  enormous  that  some  must  be  stored  in  Eastern 
warehouses. 

ORCHARD  VALUES. — These  are  as  variable  as 
the  care  given,  blit  compared  with  New  York  or 
Virginia  they  are  generally  low.  A  few  of  the  best, 
as  the  Simpson  or  Dunlap,  are  worth  from  .$125  up 
to  $250  an  acre,  while  many  well-cared-for  orchards 
with  a  good  record  of  production  may  he  bought  for 
around  $100  an  acre,  and  much  of  the  neglected  or- 
ehard  may  be  purchased  for  $50  to  $75  an  acre. 

H.  F.  BUTTON. 


Good  Silage  from  Alfalfa. 

EVERY  year  there  is  some  discussion  regarding 
the  profit  or  wisdom  of  putting  Alfalfa  into 
the  silo.  The  general  advice  is  not  to  do  it,  as  most 
silage  from  Alfalfa  or  clover  is  dark  and  offensive. 
Yet  there  are  often  wet  seasons  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  cure  Alfalfa  into  hay,  and  there  would 
he  good  profit  if  it  could  be  made  into  silage.  In 
Northern  Mississippi  Alfalfa  grows  luxuriantly,  but 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  save  the  first  cutting, 
as  it  reaches  full  size  during  the  rainy  season.  In 
the  silo  properly  kept,  it  would  have  great  feeding 
value.  A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Nebraska  Sta¬ 
tion  shows  why  Alfalfa  goes  bad  in  the  silo : 

During  the  fermentation  process,  which  takes  place 
immediately  after  the  silo  is  filled,  the  sugar  in  the 
green  crop  is  converted  by  bacterial  processes  into  a 
mixture  of  acids.  The  most  important  acids  formed  in 
silage  are  lactic  acid,  the  same  acid  which  develops  in 
the'  souring  of  milk,  and  acetic  acid,  the  same  acid 
which  gives  to  vinegar  its  sour  taste.  Several  other 
acids  are  also  formed  in  lesser  amounts,  but  they  are 
of  little  importance  in  normal  silage.  The  acids  serve 
to  preserve  the  silage  mixture  from  further  decomposi¬ 
tion.  The  silage  fermentation  is  similar  to  the  fermen¬ 
tation  which  takes  place  when  cabbage  is  converted  into 
sauerkraut. 

The  Alfalfa  plant  is  deficient  in  fermentable  sugars. 
For  this  reason,  Alfalfa  alone  does  not  make  silage 
which  will  “keep.”  Acid  is  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  preserve  the  silage.  Because  of  this  de¬ 
ficiency  of  acid,  putrefactive  processes  set  up.  and  the 
silage  acquires  a  disgusting  taste  and  an  odor  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  odor  of  decaying  meat. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  green  oats,  rye  or 
Timothy  were  cut  into  the  silo  with  Alfalfa  the 
mixture  kept  well.  These  other  crops  furnished  the 
needed  sugar  for  the  proper  fermentation.  It  was 
also  found  that  cornmeal  or  a  molasses  mixed  with 
the  Alfalfa  made  good  silage.  One  part  of  molasses 
to  40  of  Alfalfa  gave  good  silage,  as  both  the  corn- 
meal  and  the  molasses  furnished  the  needed  sugar. 

This  discovery  led  to  experiments  at  the  Nebraska 
Station  in  mixing  green  corn  or  sorghum  with  the 
green  Alfalfa  in  filling  the  silo.  When  two  parts  of 
Alfalfa  and  one  of  green  sorghum  were  cut  to¬ 
gether,  there  resulted  a  good  silage  with  a  little 
less  water  than  corn  silage,  and  not  so  acid.  The 
sugar  in  the  sorghum  saved  the  Alfalfa.  There  may 
not  be  great  practical  value  in  this,  but  it  suggests 
a  way  for  saving  a  crop  of  Soy  beans  or  the  late 
crop  of  Alfalfa  by  cutting  into  the  silo  along  with 
green  corn  or  sorghum. 


A  Simple  Colony  House. 

TIIE  acompanying  sketch  shows  a  simple,  mov¬ 
able  colony  house  much  used  on  poultry  plants. 
Tt  is  easily  built  by  anyone  ordinarily  handy  with 
saw  and  hammer,  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 
There  is  nothing  original  in  the  plan  but  it  is  one 


that  is  frequently  called  for  by  amateurs  and  will, 
therefore,  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Such  a  house  should  be  eight  feet  deep  and  from 
eight  to  12  feet  in  length;  if  made  larger,  it  will 
bother  a  team  to  draw  it  over  soft  ground.  To  give 
necessary  head  room,  it  should  be  at  least  6^  feet 


A  Cow-Horn  Turnip  from  Hope  Farm.  The  top  to  tip 
measured  23  inches.  Fig.  505. 


high  in  front  and  four  or  4'l/>  feet  in  rear..  The 
sills  of  the  house  are  made  from  two-inch  hardwood 
plank,  10  or  12  inches  in  width.  These  being  cham¬ 
fered  on  the  lower  corners  form  runners  upon  which 
the  building  may  be  drawn.  2x4  inch  scantlings  are 
framed  into  these  sills  to  form  the  floor  joists; 
they  are,  of  course,  eight  feet  long.  Upon  these,  a 


A  30-Bushel  Tree  in  Simpson  Orchard.  Fig.  506. 


single  or  double  floor  of  matched  stuff  is  laid.  The 
walls  are  of  a  single  thickness  of  matched  flooring, 
the  boards  being  placed  vertically  to  obviate  the 
need  for  studs;  below,  they  are  nailed  to  the  edge 
of  the  floor  platform,  above,  to  plates  made  from 
2x4  inch  scantlings.  The  roof  is  tight  boarded  and 
covered  with  prepared  roofing.  A  door,  2 y2  feet  by 
six  feet,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front  and,  on 
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either  side,  is  a  window  about  two  by  four  feet  in 
size.  This  may  be  of  double  sash,  but  is  most  con¬ 
venient  if  made  in  a  single  sash  hinged  at  the  side 
to  swing  inward  against  the  wall.  One  or  more 
openings  in  the  rear  which  may  be  closed,  or  covered 
with  poultry  netting  and  left  open  in  hot  weather, 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  house.  Wire  poul¬ 
try  netting  over  the  front  window's  will  permit  of 
their  being  left  open  in  the  Summer  time.  The  in¬ 
terior  fittings  vary  with  the  use  to  which  the  house 
is  put.  A  coal-burning  brooder  stove  may  be  used 
in  such  a  house  and  when  the  chicks  are  large 
enough  to  dispense  with  artificial  heat,  the  stove 
may  be  removed  and  perches  placed  across  the  rear 
to  accommodate  the  pullets,  at  least,  until  time  for 
them  to  go  into  Winter  quarters.  A  dozen  uses  for 
such  a  house  may  be  found  on  a  large  poultry  plant, 
and  it  will  serve  the  villager  who  keeps  a  small 
flock  and  wishes  a  building  that  he  can  move  when 
necessary.  m.  b.  d. 


How  Large  is  a  Cow-Horn  Turnip? 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  from  time  to  time 
to  note  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  references  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  a  cover  crop  composed  of  rye,  Winter 
vetch  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  I  have  tried  this  crop 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  two  years  the  land 
has  been  so  dry  that  only  an  indifferent  growth  has 
been  secured.  The  past  year  the  growth  has  been 
very  much  better.  The  turnips  and  the  rye,  how¬ 
ever.  seem  to  have  crowded  out  the  vetch,  the  tur¬ 
nips  especially  growing  vigorously.  I  find,  however, 
even  as  vigorously  as  they  have  grown  they  have 
only  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  by  the 
first  of  October,  and  the  diameter  of  the  crown 
of  the  root  is  scarcely  more  than  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  I  am  wondering  how  large  a  growth  you  se¬ 
cured  in  New  Jersey,  and  especially  how  deep  the 
turnip  penetrates  before  Winter  sets  in.  You  laid 
particular  stress  upon  the  ability  of  this  variety  of 
turnip  to  penetrate  deeply  and  break  up  the  subsoil 
and  gather  potash.  I  wonder  if  this  was  in  your 
imagination,  or  if  the  turnip  really  did  make  a  large 
and  deep  growth.  [prop.]  ,t.  b.  lindsey. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  only  one  way  to  prove  anything 
— that  is  to  show  it.  The  Hope  Farm  man  took  a 
spade  and  went  to  the  cornfield  and  dug  a  turnip.  A 
picture  of  it  is  shown  at  Fig.  505.  The  measure  be¬ 
side  the  turnip  shows  the  size.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  we  dug  the  first  root  we  came  to.  or  that  we 
tried  to  find  the  smallest.  Prof.  Lindsey  wanted 
to  see  a  good-sized  Cow-horn — and  here  it  is !  There 
were  a  few  larger  than  this,  but  most  of  them  are 
much  smaller.  This  seed  was  mixed  with  Alsike 
and  Sweet  clover  and  seeded  early  in  August.  This 
turnip  grew  on  a  part  of  the  field  where  vetch  and 
clover  always  made  a  good  growth.  In  the  same 
field — on  a  dry,  sandy  strip — the  turnips  are  very 
much  smaller.  This  particular  turnip  seems  to  have 
struck  a  flat  stone  underground,  and  so  instead 
of  working  further  down  its  roots  spread  out 
and  it  pushed  a  large  growth  above  ground.  When 
we  sent  Prof.  Lindsey  a  sample  turnip — smaller 
than  the  one  pictured — he  wrote  that  it  took  his 
breath  away.  “If  the  farmers  in  New  Jersey  can 
tell  as  large  stories  as  they  can  grow  turnips,  we  in 
Massachusetts  have  no  show  whatever.”  We  have 
known  Massachusetts  men  who  did  very  well  at 
story-telling.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  promoter 
of  the  Luther  Burbank  Society  is  a  Massachusetts 
man.  Then  we  are  told  that  Longfellow’s  first  poem 
was  about  a  turnip: 

“Mr.  Finney  had  a  turnip, 

And  it  grow  behind  the  barn 
And  it  grew  and  grew — 

Till  it  couldn’t  get  no  bigger.” 

Jerseymen  are  naturally  conservative.  As  for 
this  turnip  all  we  can  say  is  what  Webster  said  of 
Massachusetts  years  ago.  “There  it  stands!  Look 
at  it!”  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  entire  crop  is 
like  this  one,  but  this  is  what  a  Cow-horn  can  do 
when  it  tries.  As  for  imagination,  the  turnips  dig 
down  into  the  yellow  soil — and  we  have  to  believe 
what  the  chemists  tell  us  about  potash ! 


No — green  corn  will  not  bring  hog  cholera  into  a 
herd,  but  if  you  feed  too  much  of  it  the  hogs  will  be 
less  able  to  resist  the  disease. 

Still  another  warning— do  not  feed  millet  hay  to 
horses !  It  will  do  for  cattle,  but  keep  it  away  from  the 
horses ! 

On  August  21  in  Berlin  potatoes  sold  at  $1.02  a 
bushel,  eggs  at  46  cents  a  dozen,  butter  at  4S  cents 
and  lard  at  46  cents  per  pound. 

Some  farmers  use  the  Crimson  clover  in  the  cornfield 
as  pasture.  In  a  wet  Fall  there  is  good  growth  of 
clover,  but  the  cattle  injure  the  land  by  stamping  and 
packing  it. 


Building  Up  an  Ohio  Farm. 

Great  Help  from  Sweet  Clover. 

Part  III. 

ITROGEN  RETURN. — Now  I  have  estimated 
what  I  thought  was  a  proper  return  in  nitrogen 
when  plowing  under  Melilotus  alba.  The  Ohio  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  checked  over  my  figures,  and  said  that 
they  were  entirely  possible.  If  we  called  the  yield 
7.500  pounds  per  acre,  that  being  for  roots  as  well  as 
tops,  we  would  have  gathered  from  the  air  13S.5 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  $30.45.  Supposing  we  had 
paid  $4  an  acre  for  the  seed.  That  would  make  a 
gain  per  acre  over  cost  of  $20.45.  Now  if  I  were 
trying  this  proposition  over  again,  I  would  give 
these  fields  a  light  application  of  ground  limestone, 
because  the  Sweet  clover  dearly  loves  the  lime.  I 
would  then  inoculate  at  time  of  sowing;  otherwise 
would  handle  the  crop  somewhat  as  we  have  been 
doing.  If  these  two  things  had  been  done  and  we 
had  known  just  how  to  save  the  seed  crop  each 
time,  the  profits  would  have  been  very  large.  Even 
as  it  is,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  entire 
deal,  and  next  year  am  sort  of  hoping 
that  on  the  hundred  acres  which  I 
now  have  seeded  to  Melilotus  on  this 
farm,  I  can  net  something  like  three 
thousand  dollars.  This  figure  may  be 
too  high.  I  am  not  counting  on  it.  and 
will  not  do  so  until  the  money  is  act¬ 
ually  secured,  but  if  I  am  able  to 
anywhere  near  stock  this  acreage 
with  cattle  from  May  1st  to  July  1st, 
the  gain  that  they  will  make  ought  to 
pay  perhaps  the  interest,  insurance, 
and  taxes  on  the  entire  place  for  a 
year’s  time,  and  on  100  acres  I  think 
it  barely  possible  to  harvest  $5,000 
worth  of  seed.  The  cost  of  harvesting 
is  not  great  and  so  I  am  really  think¬ 
ing  that  my  estimate  may  be  somewhat 
within  reason. 

KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  SWEET 
CLOVER. — There  are  not  so  many 
things  that  I  have  learned  about  the 
Sweet  clover.  I  have  never  failed  to 
secure  a  stand  of  it,  but  I  have  se¬ 
cured  much  the  best  stands  when  the 
seed  was  covered  very  shallowly,  and 
some  of  my  very  best  results  have  been 
with  seed  either  self-seeded  in  the 
Fall,  or  sown  the  middle  of  the  Winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  new  scari¬ 
fied  seed  which  we  are  now  getting, 
germination  can  be  made  very  quickly. 

Three  days’  time  is  said  to  be  enough. 

This  seed  could  not  be  sown  in  the 
Fall  or  Winter.  It  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  seeded  somewhere  between 
April  1st  and  July  15th.  Almost  any 
time  in  between  should  do.  It  should 
be  very  lightly  covered  and  I  think  the 
results  from  it  would  be  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  Also  I  think  the  10  pounds  of  this 
seed  per  acre  might  do  all  right,  when 
with  the  untreated  seed  I  have  usually 
sown  20  pounds.  Inoculation  I  have 
found  to  be  extremely  important.  In 
fact,  I  have  failed  worse  on  this  score 
than  on  any  other.  The  application  of 
phosphorus  in  the  form  of  basic  slag 
or  bone  meal  has  given  good  results, 
although  Sweet  clover  in  my  opinion 
will  stand  more,  if  it  has  enough  lime 
and  its  inoculation,  in  soil  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  all  the  chemical  elements  than  any  other 
plant  that  I  know  of. 

ALFALFA. — On  this  farm  I  made  two  rather  dis¬ 
mal  failures  with  Alfalfa.  The  first  time  we  tried 
to  sow  a  20-acre  field  that  was  in  clover  the  previous 
year.  I  thoroughly  drained  it  and  intended  to  sow 
in  our  usual  manner  during  April.  We  had  too 
much  work  to  do,  however,  and  could  not  even  get 
the  ground  plowed  until  July.  We  sowed  it  then  with¬ 
out  manure,  without  inoculation,  and  without  even 
fertilizer.  I  did  not  inoculate  partly  because  Sweet 
clover  was  growing  just  over  the  fence  and  I 
thought  it  should  have  some  inoculation  already 
stored  in  the  ground.  I  did  not  fertilize  it,  because 
I  was  feeling  pretty  poor  and  thought  maybe  we 
would  have  enough  manure  a  little  later  on  to  top- 
dress  it  and  get  through  in  this  way.  I  have  never 
favored  sowing  in  Ohio  the  middle  of  the  Summer, 
and  the  results  in  this  case  did  not  give  me  any 
more  confidence  in  this  method.  The  ground  was 
pretty  dry  when  we  sowed  and  we  had  only  occa¬ 
sional  showers.  The  result  was  a  fair  stand  in  a 
few  spots  where  the  moisture  was  good  and  rather 
a  dismal  failure  on  the  rest  of  it.  I  did  not  inocu¬ 
late  this  field  the  next  year  either.  There  seemed 
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not  to  be  enough  plants  to  be  worth  while.  What 
plants  survived  are  still  there.  We  now  pasture  the 
field  and  the  few  plants  that  are  there  are  thrifty, 
of  good  color,  and  show  proper  inoculation. 

CAREFUL  SEEDING. — The  next  field  we  seeded 
with  more  pains.  We  put  what  manure  we  had  on 
before  plowing,  prepared  a  pretty  good  seed  bed, 
sowed  20  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  My  tenant  for¬ 
got  to  inoculate,  and  I  was  not  there  enough  so  that 
I  knew  of  the  omission  until  some  time  after  seed¬ 
ing.  We  secured  a  good  stand,  and  it  looked  all 
right  until  about  July  15th,  when  it  turned  sick  and 
yellow.  I  had  him  immediately  inoculate  it  with 
soil,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  a  little  basic 
slag.  It  greened  up  satisfactorily,  but  the  Summer 
was  very  dry  and  during  the  Fall  he  insisted, 
against  my  wish,  in  pasturing  the  field.  The  result 
was  that  the  next  Spring  it  came  on  weak.  It  made 
a  very  scanty  cutting,  and  probably  the  last  straw 
in  the  case  was  that  he  allowed  it  to  become  a  good 
deal  too  ripe  and  mowed  off  probably  two  inches  of 
the  young  second  growth  when  cutting.  After  this 
time  it  showed  very  poor  indeed,  and  in  the  Spring 


of  1014  I  plowed  it  up.  This  time  I  plowed  very 
deeply.  I  covered  practically  the  entire  field  with 
a  good  coat  of  manure,  prepared  a  good  seed  bed, 
sowed  it  early  in  April  with  a  little  beardless  bar¬ 
ley,  secured  a  splendid  stand  and  it  is  now  doing 
quite  nicely.  Off  20  acres  we  removed  30  loads  with 
the  first  cutting,  and  considering  the  character  of  the 
soil  we  bought  here,  this  was  not  doing  at  all  poorly. 

ALFALFA  WITH  BARLEY.— I  also  seeded  down 
this  Spring  SO  acres  in  addition  to  this  field,  using 
our  regular  procedure,  sowing  early  in  April  with  a 
little  beardless  barley,  and  I  have  a  satisfactory 
stand  on  this  entire  amount,  thus  making  a  hundred 
acres  of  Sweet  clover  and  a  hundred  acres  of  Alfalfa 
on  the  farm  of  240  acres.  I  intend  from  now  on  to 
obtain  some  pasture  and  seed  from  the  Sweet  clover, 
and  hay  from  the  Alfalfa.  I  am  now  able  to  handle 
a  good  many  head  of  cattle  and  will  have  large 
amounts  of  manure.  I  think  the  farm  is  amply  in 
shape  to  return  good  profits  every  year,  and  that  by 
far  the  greatest  expense  is  over.  It  is  in  shape  so 
that  intelligently  handled  it  will  recover  its  fertility 
very  rapidly.  I  feel  confident  that  with  the  Sweet 
clover  I  can  return  at  least  75  or  SO  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  year,  while  its  seed  crop  will  probably  be 
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profitable  for  some  years  to  come.  By  the  time  its 
seed  crop  is  cheap  enough  so  that  it  does  not  pay,  I 
shall  have  the  farm  as  fertile  as  anyone  could  ask 
for,  and  can  grow  any  crops  that  I  wish. 

SOIL  FERTILITY.— I  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
tell  something  about  both  the  crops  which  I  had 
grown  and  the  soil  treatment  in  order  to  give 
everyone  a  fair  idea  of  what  I  had  done  on  this 
place.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Sweet  clover  has 
required  the  least  treatment  of  any  plant  grown. 
After  its  lime  and  inoculation  requirements  were 
satisfied,  it  went  ahead  and  did  the  rest  without 
any  fuss  or  feathers.  The  Alfalfa,  as  was  also  to 
be  expected,  has  required  the  most  work.  Both 
plants  I  now  have  growing  quite  successfully.  The 
Alfalfa  has  required  careful  drainage,  thorough  in¬ 
oculation.  and  the  application  of  liberal  amounts  of 
phosphorus.  This  I  have  used  in  the  form  of  basic 
slag.  Strangely  enough,  especially  on  such  a  farm 
as  this,  the  Alfalfa  has  not  responded  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  as  well  as  I  expected  it  to,  nor 
apparently  as  well  as  it  has  to  basic  slag.  I  am 
now  using  not  less  than  400  pounds  of  basic  slag 
per  acre,  applied  about  every  three 
years. 

BASIC  SLAG  AND  LIMESTONE.— 
The  20-acre  field,  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  already,  and  where  a  thrifty 
growth  of  Alfalfa  is  now  to  be  seen, 
had,  in  1044,  a  very  liberal  coating  of 
manure  excepting  in  one  corner.  It 
has  a  moderate  application  of  basic 
slag  on  the  entire  field.  It  also  had  a 
moderate  application  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  rock.  The  corner  where  there 
was  no  manure  can  be  found  and  you 
can  see  a  little  difference  in  the  Al¬ 
falfa  here  but  not  nearly  as  much  as 
I  expected  to  find.  The  reason  for  this 
very  clear.  Alfalfa  finds  most  of 
Its  own  nitrogen,  and  requires  only  a 
little  of  this  in  the  soil.  It  is.  how¬ 
ever,  a  rank  feeder  of  phosphorus,  and 
this  I  have  applied  in  the  basic  slag. 

I  really  wonder  sometimes  if  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  to  a  field  where  we 
expect  to  sow  Alfalfa  does  not.  really 
benefit  as  much  by  making  the  ground 
habitable  to  the  beneficent  bacteria 
as  it  does  in  any  other  way.  Cer¬ 
tainly  my  experience  on  this  farm 
would  indicate  that  this  might  be  the 
case  and  if  I  were  doing  it  over  again, 

I  would  plow  deeply  as  we  did  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  our  last  seeding;  I  would 
apply  the  ground  limestone  as  we  did, 
would  unquestionably  inoculate  and 
would  apply  a  liberal  quantity  of  basic 
slag  for  my  fertilizer.  I  would  use  as 
much  as  400  pounds  per  acre.  This 
material  does  not  leach.  It  does  not 
revert  as  acid  phosphate  does  and  is 
right  there  on  the  job  whenever  the 
plant  roots  are  ready  to  use  it.  I 
have  applied  ground  limestone  rock  to 
quite  liberal  acreages  on  this  farm, 
and  while,  as  stated,  it  did  not  turn  lit¬ 
mus  paper  pink,  I  feel  pretty  well  sat¬ 
isfied  that  it  has  paid  or  will  pay  on 
account  of  making  the  soil  a  more 
habitable  place  for  the  beneficent  bac¬ 
teria. 

APPLYING  PHOSPHORUS. — I  have 
now  applied  phosphorus,  principally  in 
the  form  of  basic  slag  and  bone  meal, 
to  all  but  one  or  two  small  fields  of  the  farm, 
and  I  have  applied  it  quite  liberally.  This  one 

thing  is  certainly  paying  as  well  as  anything  that 
I  have  done.  The  basic  slag,  as  to  be  expected  I 
think,  has  up  to  this  time  shown  the  best  results 
of  anything,  although  I  am  just  starting  to  cut  SO 
acres  of  barley  seeded  last  Spring  on  which  I  used 
bone  meal,  and  the  result  with  this  fertilizer  is  also 
quite  satisfactory.  The  barley  indicates  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  yield,  and  the  young  Alfalfa  growing  in 
it  looks  very  well.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 


Fruit  growing  on  the  Canary  Islands  is  in  a  bad 
way.  Bananas  are  selling  at  38  cents  a  bunch  and 
even  with  this  but  little  more  than  half  the  crop  is 
sold.  The  chief  market  was  in  England  before  the  war. 

During  September  19,454,341  pounds  of  fish  were 
landed  at  Boston,  Gloucester  and  Portland,  the  big 
New  England  fish  harbors.  This  helped  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

A  new  French  law  gives  the  government  power  to 
requisition  wheat  and  flour  if  needed  by  the  civil  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  price  must  not  exceed  $2.63  per  100 
pounds. 
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Scene  in  an  80,000-barrel  Apple  Warehouse.  Fig.  507. 


Rear  of  Packing-House:  Cooling  Tubes  Open  at  Night.  Fig.  508. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Controlling  Grain  Weevils. 

I  am  sending  a  few  bugs  or  lice  that 
are  working  in  the  wheat  and  rye  in  the 
bins ;  they  eat  the  inside  of  the  berry  out 
and  leave  just  the  shell  or  hull.  What 
can  I  do  or  use  to  get  rid  of  these  bugs, 
and  yet  not  hurt  the  grain  for  feeding 
purposes?  c.  c.  b. 

Hammondsport,  N-  Y. 

The  insects  enclosed  in  the  box  were 
the  saw-toothed  grain-beetles  which  are 
sometimes  known  as  grain  weevils,  al¬ 
though  there  are  other  small  beetles  that 
work  in  stored  grain  and  are  also  called 
grain  weevils.  The  saw-toothed  grain- 
weevil  is  more  abundant  and  more  injur¬ 
ious  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  the 
North,  but  it  seems  to  be  adapting  itself 
more  and  more  to  Northern  conditions. 
The  beetle  is  a  narrow,  reddish  one  only 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but 
what  it  loses  in  size  it  makes  up  in  num¬ 
bers.  It  increases  enormously,  and  the 
grubs  as  well  as  the  beetles  eat  all  kinds 
of  grains. 

The  most  practicable  remedy  for  this 
weevil  is  fumigation  with  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  especially  in  grain  bins.  The  bin 
containing  the  wheat  or  rye  should  be 
made  as  nearly  airtight  as  possible.  All 
cracks  and  crevices  should  be  stopped  with 
rags,  and  the  door  when  closed  should 
be  made  tight  about  the  edges.  The  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  pounds,  at  least,  to  every 
1,000  cubic  feet.  The  fumigation  should 
be  allowed  to  go  on  for  36  to  48  hours, 
after  which  the  bin  may  be  opened  and 
aired.  In  the  meantime  great  care  should 
be  taken  regarding  fire.  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  go  near  the  bin  with  a 
lighted  lantern,  cigar,  pipe  or  with  any 
form  of  fire.  The  gas  from  this  liquid  is 
inflammable  and  explosive.  Otherwise 
it  is  not  dangerous  and  will  not  injure 
the  grain  for  use  in  feeding. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK- 


Winter  Storage  of  Cabbage. 

In  storing  cabbage  the  heads  are  gen¬ 
erally  pulled  up  when  light  freezing  be¬ 
gins  along  in  November.  Frequent  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  will  not  hurt  the  general 
appearance  of  cabbage  before  it  is  har¬ 
vested.  However,  too  much  of  it  will  im¬ 
pair  the  keeping  qualities.  In  small  quan¬ 
tities,  the  supply  may  be  stood  on  the 
bottom  of  a  cool  cellar  with  the  roots 
turned  up.  Cover  the  single  layer  of 
cabbage  with  sand  so  as  to  exclude  air 
and  keep  in  perfect  condition. 

In  large  quantities  cabbage  is  stored 
right  in  the  field,  provided  the  soil  is 
well  drained.  Market  growers  prefer  to 
open  up  a  furrow  with  a  two-horse  plow 
going  down  and  back  just  once,  leaving  a 
space  two  or  three  inches  wide  between 
the  furrow.  This  ridge  is  quickly  level  'll 
down  or  thrown  out.  The  cabbage  is  laid 
in  this  one  layer  thick  by  turning  the 
roots  almost  straight  in  the  air.  Gather 
the  old  leaves  closely  around  each  head 
and  pack  them  in  snugly.  A  few  of  the 
poor  heads  may  be  laid  on  top.  Over 
this  sprinkle  a  little  hay,  straw  or  leaves, 
then  throw  a  furrow  from  each  side  on 
this  material.  This  will  prevent  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  blowing  away,  and  will  leave 
a  space  possibly  10  inches  wide  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil.  Thus  air  ventilation  will 
be  provided  until  severe  freezing  weather, 
when  more  soil  or  covering  material  may 
be  applied.  The  important  consideration 
in  the  storing  of  cabbage  is  to  prevent 
heating  and  to  maintain  an  even  low  tem¬ 
perature.  Ten  degrees  below  freezing 
does  not  hurt  cabbage  provided  it  is 
thawed  out  gradually.  R.  D.  B. 


Quick  Unloading  for  Hay. 

In  some  of  your  recent  issues  I  have 
noticed  the  discussions  of  various  farm¬ 
ers  about  hay  slings  and  hay  forks.  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  brother  farmers 
about  the  method  I  employ  for  unloading 
short  hay,  grain  (loose  and  in  bundles), 
beans,  in  fact,  all  except  long  Timothy 
hay.  I  take  two  double  harpoon  hay 
forks  and  about  four  or  five  feet  of  log 
chain,  and  connect  a  fork  to  each  end  of 
the  chain,  and  then  with  another  clevis 
I  connect  the  pulley  that  goes  to  the  car 
to  the  center  of  the  chain  and  am  all 
ready  to  unload  any  kind  of  hay  or  grain 


in  a  hurry.  Set  a  fork  on  each  side  of 
your  load  and  tell  the  driver  to  go  ahead 
and  watch  the  forkfuls  go  up.  I  have  a 
steel  track  in  the  barn  and  use  a  reversi¬ 
ble  car.  In  drawing  oats  or  wheat 
bundles  I  can  put  the  load  of  sheaves  in 
the  mow  in  one-half  the  time  it  takes  to 
unload  by  hand,  and  a  great  deal  easier, 
but  the  time  is  what  counts,  especially 
when  it  rains  as  often  as  it  did  with  us 
this  year  during  harvest.  R.  L.  R. 

Dundee,  N-  Y. 


Big  Work  at  Haying. 

I  have  read  so  many  stories  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  recently  of  good  hay-hauling  rec¬ 
ords  that  I  am  going  to  add  a  few  of  my 
own.  I  once  had  (not  so  many  years 
ago)  two  men  put  in  21  large  two-horse 
loads  in  a  day,  beginning  after  9  a.  m., 
the  distance  from  the  barn  to  the  far  end 
of  the  most  distant  windrow  being  about 
50  rods.  The  same  two  men  the  same 
season  hauled  73  loads  in  five  consecutive 
days  and  could  and  would  have  drawn 
more  in  the  same  time  (five  consecutive 
days)  had  it  been  ready  to  haul.  The 
two  men  did  the  mowing  of  all  the  hay 
they  hauled.  I  myself  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  above  men  once  hauled  18 
loads  between  12:30  p.  m.  and  7:15  p. 
m.,  spending  half  an  hour  of  this  at  sup¬ 
per.  The  distance  from  barn  to  the  far 
end  of  the  most  distant  windrow  in  this 
instance  was  about  80  rods.  All  of  the 
hay  above  referred  to  was  raked  with 
side-delivery  rake  and  loaded  with  hay- 
loader. 

Now,  I’ll  stop  bragging  and  tell  those 
who,  in  these  hay  hauling  discussions, 
have  pressed  the  claims  of  the  hay  slings 
that  no  such  amount  of  hauling  could 
possibly  have  been  accomplished  by  their 
use.  That  it  may  be  understood  that  my 
knowledge  of  slings  (hay)  is  born  of  ex¬ 
perience,  I  will  state  that  for  years  I 
have  found  them  invaluable  for  handling 
bound  grain,  which  has  to  be  elevated  so 
high  in  my  barns  that  in  no  other  way 
except  by  stagings  and  extra  men  could 
we  accomplish  so  much. 

BRAGTON  T.  SCOTT. 


Winter  Spraying  for  Brown  Rot. 

Is  it  desirable  to  spray  peach  trees 
during  the  Winter  as  a  means  of  fighting 
leaf  curl? 

Spraying  peach  trees  with  lime-sulphur 
solution  while  the  trees  are  dormant  is 
almost  universally  practised  in  the  peach 
sections  of  Northern  Ohio.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cided  success  in  preventing  damage  from 
scale  or  leaf-curl.  I  believe  it  will  pay  to 
spray  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  while  dor¬ 
mant  with  lime-sulphur,  even  if  no  scale 
are  present.  Possibly  an  exception  might 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  sour  cherry. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  EARN S WORTH. 

It  is  a  general  practice  to  spray  peach 
trees  with  lime-sulphur  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season  to  control  scale  and  leaf- 
curl  ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  as  important  to 
spray  to  control  the  leaf-curl  as  it  is  for 
the  scale.  It  is  now  the  exception 
among  all  good  orchardists  not  to  spray 
for  leaf-curl.  This  probably  assists  also 
in  clearing  the  trees  from  brown  rot 
spores  to  some  degree  at  least. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station,  il.  A.  blake. 

We  have  regularly  advised  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  at  Winter  strength  against  peach 
leaf-curl.  It  has  been  used  in  many  parts 
of  this  State  and  has  always  given  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  a  preventive  of  this 
trouble.  We  believe  it  will  pay  to  use 
this  Winter  wash  regardless  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  scale  insects. 

Virginia  Exp.  Station.  H.  L.  price. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  lime-sulphur  spray  ap¬ 
plied  while  the.  trees  are  dormant  will 
prevent  peach  leaf-curl.  This  method  of 
control  is  much  practiced  in  New  York 
though  not  as  generally  as  it  should  be. 
The  complaint  is  occasionally  heard  that 
spraying  is  not  entirely  effective.  We  are 
confident  that  failure  is  due  to  one  or 
both  of  two  things:  The  application  was 
made  too  late  (must  be  made  before  the 
buds  break)  or  it  was  not  made  thorough¬ 
ly.  In  time  of  an  epidemic  very  thorough 
work  is  required,  but  it  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  to  spray  thoroughly  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  practical  control.  Use  either  lime- 
sulphur  1  to  8  or  Bordeaux  5-5-50. 

F.  C.  STEWART. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


“FREE- 

Our  1915  Gift  Book 

TjfT’OR  the  past  thirty  years 
we  have  been  solving  the 
problem  of  “Gift  Giving”  for 
thousands  of  contented  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Our  New  Gift  Book  is  now 
ready  for  mailing  and  we 
want  one  in  every  home  before 
Christmas  time  arrives. 

OUR  REBATE  COIN  FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  and  we  will 
forward  our  latest  Gift  Book 
of  Jewelry  and  a  rebate  coin 
worth  $1.00  in  trade. 

For  Thirty  Years  the  House 
of  Quality  and  Reliability 

The  LOUIS  MEYERS  Co. 

Established  1 885 

271  -273  Main  Street 
- ;  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ■ 


Fine 
Fall 
Fruitbook 


Get  your  copy  now  of  our  splendid  Fall 
Catalog — a  real  textbook — the  result  of 
25  years’  experience  with  trees  thut 
succeed.  We  have  2,500  acres  in  fruits 
and  ornamentals — hardy,  sturdy  and 
having  enormous  root  systems.  We  sell 
only  the  trees  we  grow — 
you’re  protected.  Prompt, 
careful  packing  and 
shipment.  Come  to  Berlin  and  pick  out 
your  stock.  Get  your  catalog  from 
“The  World's  J-argest  Nurseries”  now 


Hardy  Northern  Budded  Pecan 

And  English  Walnut  Trees 

Bear  young,  Thin  Shell.  Large  Size,  .Splendid 
Quality.  Special  Nut  Catalog  on  reauest. 

Cherry  Trees  and  General  Line  of  other 
Nursery  Stock. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 
Box  299  VINCENNES,  IND. 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit  ami  Ornamental  treed, vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  high  grade  stock, 
iti  small  nr  larse  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  and  guaranteed 
by  the  largest  Nurseries  In  New  York.  Write  fur  big  free  cntalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  S  WELLS  COMPANY,  Box  40,  0ans*ille,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
perl, 000;  $8.50 per  10,000.  J. C’.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-^  ,P“»JS 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  BEARING 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Route  4,  Kliodesdale,  3Id. 


CTD AUUnrOPV  PI  BIIIT<J~Rtrict|.v','llo,'fm*''h- 

dlitAWDCKHT  rLMNIObretl  PROGRESSIVE  and 

SUPERB,  $1.50  por  100;  $10,  M.  Over  100  standard  va¬ 
rieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  $2  for  our  <200) 
garden  collection.  20th  Century  Catalog,  mailed  FREE, 
teiis  everything.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Box  2B5, Salisbury,  Md. 


MEN  WANTED 

or  part  time.  Clean,  prof 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES, 


hi  every  county  to  sell 
Fruit  Trees.  Berry  Plants 
Nursery  Stock,  Seeds,  all 
Clean,  profitable  business  ail  the  year. 

Remseuburg,  N.  Y. 


The  Lightest  "Friend  "  King 

Light  Weight — Large  Capacity 

FRIEND  POWER  SPRAYER 

D  OUGH  or  Soft  Ground,  or  Sleep  Hillside*  are 
'  easily  covered  by  this  lightest  “King”  of  which 
W.  H.  Grinell,  Albion,  N.Y.,  writes:  “After  5  years  of 
spraying  my  20-acre  Apple  orchard  it  is  today  the  best 
outfit  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  two  types  of  Friend  Sprayers,‘‘King”  and  “Queen” 
(under  slung)  received  the  majority  of  all  Sprayer  awards 
atthePanama-PacificExposition  because  of  these  features: 

NEAT  mounting — LIGHT  weight — EASY  drawing 
— SHORT  turning — LARGE  capacity — DIRECT 
PROPELLER  agitator — combined  UNIT  of  motor 
and  pump — QUICK  accessible,  ADJUST  ABLE 
and  DETACHABLE  parts  UNIQUE  pressure 
regulator  -  COMPLETE  -  HIGH  GRADE - 
GUARANTEED  throughout. 

“Friend”  has  a  hand  or  power  sprayer  for  every  man 
who  sprays  Fruit  or  crops  in  hill  or  level  country. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  of  Friend  Sprayers  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  sent  in  by  Friend  owners,  with 
each  statement  backed  by  men  who  know.  Then  put 
your  individual  problem  up  to  our  experts.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  sprayer  that  is  most  economical  for  you  to  use. 

Splendid  opportunities  open  for  agents. 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO,,  22  East  Ave,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
Every  part  of  every  sprayer  built  in  our  own  factory. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

q  CYPRESS,  well  made. 

with  crons  bur,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 
in  joints.  GLASS,  $1.50  per  Kox. 
C.N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dpt.l4,Balto.,Md. 


Start  right  by  buying 
Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
BvS^vvAr  plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
\SxsSjjr  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 


Eberle’s  1 9 16  Seed  Annual— Free 

This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  tho 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Oet  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Colli 


shows  the  short  road  to  big¬ 
ger  fruit  profits. 

Suggestions  based  on  our  half  cen¬ 
tury  success  growing  fruit  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Eliminates  doubtful  experi¬ 
ments.  Moderate  prices  on  proved 
varieties. 

Write  today  tor  your  copy-  FREE 
Newberry  and  small  fruit  catalog 
on  Dress— edition  limited. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


\  1  T*  This  fall  is  the  time  to  set 

/Apple  1  rees  Apple  trees  but  be  sure 

r  ST  you  get  good  trees.  I  ifty 

Plant  NfVW  reliable  sorts  for  general  orchard 
*■  lalll  1VUW  planting  are  listed  in  Eraser’s  Tree 
Book.  Send  fora  free  copy-it  will  be  worth  money  to 
you.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  1  26  Main  St.,  Genesoo,  N.  Y. 


LIME 

SULFUR 


LIME 

SULFUR 


LIME* ; 

SULFUR 


One  &  St  r  riel  of "ScaJecicfe* 

Will  Spray  many  Treesra,&  Three  Barrels  y 

LimeJSulfur' 

“Scalecide”  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard — kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Using 

“SC  ALEC  IDE” 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — “Proof  of  The  Pudding”.  Tells  how  “Scalecide"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psvlla.  I.eaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  Injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet  —“Spraying  Simplified”.  Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  “Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver’’. 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  M’fg  Chemists  Dept.  N  SO  Church  St..  New  York: 


Excelsior  Engines  are  Willing  Workers 


The  Excelsior  engine  is  the  all  around  farm 
engine.  You  cau  make  an  8  II.  P.  do  2  H.  P. 
work  economically.  You  can  control  the  speed 
with  the  engine  running,  making  it  go  fast  or 
slow  as  you  wish,  and  always  run  smoothly 
and  quietly.  'There  is  no  jump  and  it 
not  shake  itself  to  pieces  if  put  on  a 
wagon,  because  there  is  weight  enough 
to  hold  the  engine,  and  it  is  nicely  bal¬ 
anced.  You  do  not  realize  or.  know  how 
good  an  engine  can  be  until  you  see  the 
Excelsior.  If  you  see  it  you  will  want 
own  it.  You  can  use  It  and  test  it  at 
risk  on  your  premises,  and’  if  you  do  not 
find  it  the  best  engine  you  ever  used  or 
saw,  put  it  on  the  cars  and  return  to  us. 

You  do  not  have  to  sign  any  notes  and  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  any  money  until  you 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Excelsior 
is  the  engine  you  need  to  own.  Our  cata¬ 
log  is  free.  If  you  tell  us  the  size  farm  you  own  and  when  you  will  be  ready  for  an  engine  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  proposition.  ACT  AT  ONCE. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City, 
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wishing  to  go.  Sarah  wondered  if  a  word 
from  her  would  keep  him  at  home,  but 
she  was  too  proud  to  utter  it. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked 
quietly. 

“I  don’t  know’ — probably  out  West 
somewhere.” 

Alice  and  the  doctor  returned  just 
then,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

.  For  the  next  few  days  Sarah  was  in 
a  most  unhappy  state  of  mind.  Now  that 
Robert  was  going  away,  she  realized  that 
she  cared  for  him  with  the  deepest  af¬ 
fection  her  selfish  heart  ever  had  known. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Questions 


May  Tenant  Sell  Hay? 

About  two  months  ago  I  bought  a  farm 
in  New  Hampshire,  subject  to  a  one- 
year  lease.  The  former  owner  allowed 
the  tenant  to  make  out  the  lease  to  suit 
himself,  so  that  he  is  not  restricted  in 
wasting  the  property.  There  was  a  good 
crop  of  hay  this  Summer,  which  I  sup¬ 
posed  would  be  fed  on  the  place.  The 
tenant  now  notifies  me  of  his  intention  to 
move,  and  gives  me  a  week  to  say 
whether  I  will  pay  him  $.‘500  for  the  hay';, 
if  not  he  will  sell  it.  Can  he  sell  the 
hay  from  the  place,  carry  away  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  cut  as  much  wood  as  he  likes 
and  sell  that,  and  in  general  lay  waste 
to  the  place  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent? 

Massachusetts.  w.  it.  w. 

A  tenant  may  sell  the  annual  products 
of  the  farm  where  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lease  restricting  him.  So  here  he  may 
sell  the  hay.  The  manure  made  on  the 


The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  1325.) 

“I  wonder  if  Alice  meant  to  use  all 
these  cucumbers,”  Sarah  said  one  day, 
when  she  had  gone  to  the  garden  to  get 
some  cucumbers  to  slice  for  dinner,  and 
found  the  vines  laden  with  fruit  just  the 
right  size  for  pickling.  “Isn’t  our  cu¬ 
cumber  bed  much  larger  than  usual  this 
year?”  she  asked  Bon  and  .Toe,  who  were 
passing,  on  their  way  to  the  house. 

“Yes,”  replied  Ben.  “Alice  and  Mar¬ 
garet  insisted  on  planting  about  twice 
as  much  of  everything  as  we  really  need. 
They  were  carried  away  by  the  pictures 
and  descriptions  in  the  seed  catalogs,  I 
suppose.  I  must  say,  though,  that 
they’ve  taken  pretty  good  care  of  the 
garden.  I  suppose  it  wTas  partly  to  blame 
for  Alice’s  breakdown.” 

“We’ve  put  up  nearly  all  the  pickles 
we  need — I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  sell 
some  of  these,”  said  Sarah. 

“Oh,  I  believe  we  could,”  put  in  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  had  come  up  in  time  to  hear 
her  sister’s  remark.  “I  saw  Mrs.  Colby 
buying  some  at  the  store  the  other  day, 
and  they  didn’t  have  as  many  as  she 
wanted.” 

“And  I  believe  we  could  sell  other 
vegetables,  too.”  Sarah  went  on. 

“I  haven’t  time  to"  take  them  to  town,” 
said  Ben ;  “but  I  suppose  you  won’t 
mind  taking  them  in  and  peddling  them 
around,  Sarah,”  he  teased. 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  she 
flashed  back.  “Joe  will  take  them  to 
town;  won’t  you,  Joe?” 

“How  much  will  you  pay  me  if  I  do?” 
inquired  Joe  shrewdly. 

Sarah  considered  for  a  moment.  “You 
may  have  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent.,” 
she  answered. 

“How  much  will  that  be?” 

“For  every  dollar’s  worth  you  sell, 
you’ll  get  ten  cents.” 

“All  right.  Say,  can’t  you  get  four  or 
five  dollars  ready  for  me  to  take  this 
afternoon  ?” 

“You  have  a  pretty  good  head  for  busi¬ 
ness,  Sarah,”  said  Ben  ;  and  Sarah  found 
herself  treasuring  up  this  bit  of  praise. 

Sarah’s  interest  in  the  work  did  not 
fail  as  the  weeks  passed.  In  truth,  she 
was  more  contented  than  she  had  ever 
been ;  she  had  little  time  to  think  of 
herself,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
much  satisfaction  may  be  found  in  doing 
for  others.  As  the  work  kept  her  at 
home  rather  closely,  she  even  found  it 
necessary  to  refuse  a  good  many  of 
Dick’s  invitations;  and  somehow,  she  did 
not  care  very  much.  She  was  beginning 
to  learn  that  farm  life  was  not  unpleas¬ 
ant,  after  all. 

Robert  found  Sarah  at  home  more 
often  now  than  he  had  before  Alice’s  ill¬ 
ness  ;  and  Sarah  would  have  been  glad 
to  talk  to  him  in  the  old,  confidential 
manner,  but  there  was  no  opportunity. 
The  Willards  considered  Robert  a  guest 
of  the  whole  family,  and  he  seldom  had  a 
word  alone  with  Sarah.  When  the  op¬ 
portunity  did  come,  one  evening  when 
Alice  had  gone  for  a  drive  with  John 
Armstrong,  and  the  others  were  occu¬ 
pied  with  their  own  interests,  Robert  was 
somewhat  constrained,  and  it  devolved 
upon  Sarah  to  sustain  the  greater  part  of 
the  conversation. 

“Ben  tells  me  that  they  will  have  a 
course  in  agriculture  in  the  Westfield 
schools  next  Winter,”  she  said,  when 
other  topics  failed  to  interest  him. 

“So  I’ve  heard,”  was  the  laconic  re¬ 
sponse. 

Sarah  waited  a  little  for  further  com¬ 
ment;  but  he  made  none,  and  she  sug¬ 
gested,  “That  would  be  a  good  chance 
for  you.” 

“Mr.  Blair  wants  me  to  take  it.  I 
told  him  I’d  think  it  over,  but  I’ve  about 
decided  to  tell  him  to  look  for  some  one 
else.” 

“Now  why?  I  think  it  would  be  fine. 
You  could  teach  in  the  Winter  and  farm 
in  the  Summer.” 

“I  did  think  of  that,  but  father  isn’t 
ready  to  give  up  the  management  of  the 
farm  for  a  few  years.  Besides,  I  want 
to  be  away  from  Westfield  for  awhile.” 
There  was  a  tense  silence  for  a  moment, 
for  each  was  conscious  of  his  reason  for 


farm  from  his  products  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  between  landlord  and  tenant 
as  part  of  the  realty,  and  the  tenant  has 
no  right  to  sell  it.  The  tenant  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  right  to  sell  lumber  off  the 
property.  He  may  use  enough  for  bis 
own  fires.  He  cannot  lay  waste  to  the 
place. 


Rights  in  Underground  Waters. 

I  have  a  lot  containing  about  an  acre 
of  land,  in  which  there  is  a  spring,  sit¬ 
uated  one  rod  from  line  fence.  The  vein 
of  this  spring  is  underground.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  has  dug  a  well  directly  above  my 
spring,  as  close  as  possible  to  line  fence, 
and  three  times  the  depth  of  my  spring, 
intending  to  lead  this  water,  through 
pipes,  to  his  house,  I  think  this  will  take 
the  vein  of  my  spring  and  eventually 
leave  me  without  water  in  my  house. 
Can  I  stop  him,  or  must  I  allow  him  to 
lay  pipes  and  perhaps  lead  my  spring 
away?  c.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

You  cannot  stop  him  even  though  he 
eventually  lead  the  water  away  from 
your  spring.  This  spring  comes  under 
the  head  of  what  is  known  as  “percolat¬ 
ing  waters”  which  include  all  waters 
which  pass  through  the  ground  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  without  a  definite 
channel,  and  not  shown  to  be  supplied 
by  a  definite  flowing  stream.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  that  percolating  water  is 
subject  to  the  absolute  disposition  of  the 
owner  of  the  realty  whore  it  is  found ; 
and  there  is  therefore  no  correlative  right 
on  the  part  of  an  adjoining  owner  to 
have  such  water  reach  or  flow  into  his 
land.  Or  in  other  words,  “the  owner  of 
land  on  which  a  spring  issues  from  the 
earth  has  a  perfect  right  to  it  against 
all  the  world  except  those  through  whose 
land  it  comes,  and  has  a  right  to  it  even 
as  against  them  until  it  comes  in  conflict 
with  their  enjoyment  of  their  own  prop¬ 


erty.”  The  reasons  are,  that,  as  the 
water  does  not  flow  openly  in  the  sight  of 
the  owner  of  the  soil  under  which  it 
passes,  there  is  no  ground  for  implying 
consent  or  agreement  between  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  proprietors,  which  is  one  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  law  of  surface 
streams  is  built;  that  a  different  rule 
would  enable  a  lower  proprietor  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  upper  owner  from  using  the 
water  in  his  own  soil,  and  expose  him  to 
loss  and  danger  in  making  improvements 
on  his  own  land;  and  a  further  reason 
is  found  in  the  indefinite  nature  of  the 
right  claimed  and  the  great  extent  of 
obligation  which  would  be  incurred.  You 
cannot  be  sure  that  your  neighbor  will 
strike  your  stream.  It  may  percolate 
through  your  land  above  the  stream. 


Surplus  Money  After  Foreclosure. 

A  forecloses  a  mortgage  on  D’s  farm. 
At  the  sale  there  is  quite  a  remainder  or 
surplus  that  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
county  treasurer.  1.  How  soon  after  the 
sale  can  it  go  into  the  treasurer’s  hands? 
2.  Application  for  this  surplus  by  I)  is 
made.  Is  this  matter  of  application  an 
intricate,  long,  expensive  matter?  3. 
How  long  and  probable  expense,  to  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  this  surplus?  4.  Can  at¬ 
torney  charge  for  making  the  application 
and  charge  also  another  fee,  equally  as 
large  for  paying  the  money  over  to  D? 

New  York.  a.  j.  d. 

1.  Within  five  days  after  it  is  received 
by  the  sheriff  and  the  amount  ascertained 
the  surplus  is  paid  to  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  unless  otherwise  ordered.  2.  No, 
unless  some  one  else  claims  to  have 
some  interest  in  it  It  necessitates  the 
preparation  of  a  petition  and  order.  3. 
It  depends  some  on  circumstances.  At 
the  most  only  a  few  days.  4.  It  is  hard 
to  give  an  opinion  without  knowing  all 
the  circumstances.  One  fee  should  cover 
the  work — it  was  no  effort  to  pay  it  over. 


All  These  Forces  Concentrated  to 
Produce  “Most  Miles  per  Dollar” 


,V7'OU  have  seen  the  re- 
suits  of  the  Firestone 
years  of  specialization  in  the 
views  of  the  cross  section — the 
extra  rubber,  the  extra  plies  of 
fabric,  the  improved  bead  con¬ 
struction.  You  have  learned  the  value 
of  the  Firestone  two-cure  process. 
More  expensive  than  the  one-cure, 
but  it  allows  careful  inspection  at 
each  step  of  the  making.  All  this  is 
the  work  of  specialists  who  form  the  largest 
organization  of  tire,  tube  and  rim  makers. 
And  it  is  their  success  and  leadership  that 
bring  you  Firestone  Tires  and  Tubes  with 
their  inbuilt  extra  values  at  these  low  prices. 

Send  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  the  make 
of  your  tires  and  get  our 

Cementless  Tube  Patch  Free 

We  will  also  send  you  our  new  book. 
No.  18 "Mileage  Talks.” 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

‘America’ a  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Mahers” 

Akron,  Ohio — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tires,  Pleasure  Electric 
Tires,  Carriage  Tires,  Motorcycle  Tires, 

Fire  Apparatus  Tires,  Rims,  Tire 
Accessories,  etc. 


Firestone  Net  Prices  to 


Car  Owners 


Caca 

Round 

Tread 

Case 

IJon- 

Skid 

Grey 

Tube 

Red 

Tube 

30x3 

S  9.40 

$10.55 

$2.20 

$2.50 

30x3/2" 

11. CO 

13.35 

2.60 

2.90 

32x3/4 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34x4 

19.C0 

22.30 

3.90 

4.40 

34x414"" 

27.30 

30.55 

4.80 

5.40 

36x4)4” 

28.70 

32.15 

5.00 

5.65 

37x5 

35.55 

39.80 

th95 

6.70 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  loss  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  F-4  in  Honolulu  harbor  last 
March,  with  all  on  board,  was  primarily 
due  to  the  corrosion  of  a  rivet  in  one  of 
her  ballast  tanks,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  naval  board  which  investigated  the 
disaster. 

Congressman  Michael  J.  Farley  and 
Port  Warden  David  Lazarus  were  inno¬ 
cent  tools  in  a  scheme  by  which  Alfred 
Bondy,  an  Austrian,  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  Germany  on  a  spurious  American 
passport,  according  to  testimony  before 
Judge  Foster  and  a  jury  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  New  York  Oct. 
27.  Harry  Max  Zelinka,  4 40  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue.  an  importer,  was  accused  of  assisting 
Bondy  to  obtain  a  passport  in  the  name 
of  Harold  Green. 

A  typhoon  in  southern  Luzon,  reported 
Oct.  27,  killed  at  least  170  persons  and 
injured  nearly  800.  Damage  to  property 
and  to  the  hemp  and  rice  crops  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000.  A  heavy  landslide 
involved  a  portion  of  the  volcano  of 
Mayon.  It  is  believed  that  no  Americans 
were  hurt. 

A  nation-wide  mail  fraud  conspiracy  by 
which  cheap  whiskey  has  been  sold  as 
high  grade  liquor  to  unsuspecting  saloon¬ 
keepers,  was  brought  to  light  Oct.  27,  at 
New  York,  when  the  Federal  giand  jury 
returned  indictments  against  11  men 
charged  with  participating  in  frauds  ag¬ 
gregating  $500,000.  Officers  and  sales¬ 
men  of  the  Seminole  Distilling  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company,  314  to  320  Grand 
street,  and  of  the  Overbrook  Distilling 
and  Distributing  Company,  500  Fifth 
avenue,  are  mentioned  in  the  indictments. 

Fire,  supposedly  of  incendiary  origin, 
destroyed  Oct.  28  a  pier  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  occupied  by  Dodwell  &  Co.,  agents 
for  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  of  British 
steamers.  Much  valuable  merchandise, 
entailing  a  loss  of  probably  $500,000,  was 
burned.  Two  alleged  attempts  to  destroy 
the  pier  by  lire  were  made  previously. 
The  Blue  Funnel  lane  steamers  have 
been  taking  barbed  wire  machinery  and 
implements  of  war  across  the  Pacific. 
The  steamer  Ixiou,  of  the  line,  on  her 
next  trip  was  booked  to  stop  at  Vladi¬ 
vostok  with  supplies  for  Russia. 

Nineteen  little  girls  were  burned  to 
death  and  two  girls  died  from  injuries 
when  fire  swept  through  St.  John’s  Paro¬ 
chial  School  at  Peabody,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 
with  such  fierce  rapidity  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  became  jammed  inside  the 
front  entrance  in  a  mass,  fighting  blindly 
to  escape  the  flames  and  smoke.  Before 
the  police  and  firemen  were  able  to  burst 
open  the  doors  eight  or  ten  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  flames  or  to  suffocation  in 
the  mad  panic.  The  others  who  lost  their 
lives  were  trapped  on  the  second  or  third 
floor.  One  girl  died  as  the  result  of  her 
terrible  burns  a  few  minutes  after  being 
rescued  by  a  fireman.  The  total  known 
death  roll  is  21.  Most  of  the  victims 
were  between  seven  and  12  years  old, 
several  were  between  12  and  15  and  one 
was  18  years  old.  The  building  was  an 
old  three-story  structure  of  brick,  with  a 
wooden  interior.  It  was  gutted,  at  a  loss 
of  $150,000.  There  were  no  fire  escapes 
on  the  building.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has 
not  been  definitely  determined. 

A  court  martial  at  San  Francisco  has 
brought  out  many  suggestions  of  politics 
and  “pull”  in  the  Army  Aviation  School 
at  San  Diego.  It  was  stated  that  one 
army  officer  who  drew  50  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  pay  for  nearly  a  year  as  an  ex¬ 
perienced  aviator  never  made  any  flights, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  fly..  An  officer 
acting  as  chief  of  the  aviation  corps  at 
Washington  was  named  as  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  deception. 

John  Prentiss  Poe,  Jr.,  soldier  and  ad¬ 
venturer,  the  “Johnny”  Poe  of  Princeton 
football  fame,  was  killed  on  September 
25  while  fighting  as  a  private  with  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  in  France.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Black  Watch  (42d  Highlanders.) 

Two  Catholic  priests  and  two  prospec¬ 
tors  are  reported  to  have  been  murdered 
by  Eskimos  north  of  Chesterfield  Inlet, 
Hudson  Bay,  according  to  Captain  Lock¬ 
hart,  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Police  boat 
Village  Belle,  which  arrived  at  the  Pas, 
Manitoba,  Oct.  29,  from  northern  waters. 

The  Federal  authorities  investigating 
the  German  plot  uncovered  the  last  week 
in  October,  have  affidavits  showing  that 
Lieut.  Robert  Fay  and  his  co-workers 
now  under  arrest,  reawy  intended  to  blow 
up  with  infernal  machines  the  British 
warships  watching  New  York  harbor 
from  the  three-mile  limit.  The  scheme, 
the  authorities,  believe,  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  fleet  of  German  vessels 
tied  up  in  Hoboken  to  dash  for  the  open 
sea.  The  affidavits  in  possession  of  the 
Government  officials  involve  the  five  men 
now  in  custody,  Fay.  Max  Breitling,  Her¬ 
bert  Kenzle,  Paul  Daesclie  and  Walter 
Schloz.  A  sixth  man  was  arrested  Nov. 

2  in  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

The  Treasury  Department  made  public 
Oct.  31  a  list  of  about  2.000  persons  who 
received  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  when  they  were  stranded  in  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  who  have 
not  paid  back  the  money  advanced. 

In  the  elections  Nov.  2  woman  suffrage 
was  decisively  defeated  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  The 
new  constitution  for  New  York  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  larger  majority  than  that 
against  woman  suffrage.  Ohio  defeated 
prohibition.  The  Assembly  in  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  went  Republican. 
Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Mississippi 


elected  Democratic  Governors,  while  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  defeated  the  Administration 
candidate  and  elected  a  Republican.  Tam¬ 
many  swept  New  York  city  ;  Philadelphia 
elected  an  organization  Republican  mayor 
and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  reelected  the  So¬ 
cialist  Mayor  Lunn. 

Six  men,  three  women  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  perished  in  an  early  morning  fire 
Nov.  2  in  a  rear  tenement  at  66  North 
Sixth  street,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  steamship  Hocking,  under  Amer¬ 
ican  registry,  was  seized  by  a  British 
warship  and  taken  to  Halifax  Nov.  1. 
When  the  application  for  American  reg¬ 
istry  for  the  Hocking  was  filed-  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  last  June  it  was 
opposed  by  Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Navigation,  on  the  ground 
that  the  transfer  was  not  made  in  good 
faith,  and  that  there  was  no  American 
capital  invested  in  the  ship.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  ruling  was  later  reversed  by 
Secretary  Redfield,  after  consulting  the 
State  Department. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dr.  A.  S. 
Downs,  health  officer  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  reported  Oct.  29  the 
case  of  Fred  R.  Ramsdell  with  anthrax. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  veterin¬ 
arian  from  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Mr.  Ramsdell  insisted  upon  tak¬ 
ing  nart  in  the  autopsy  of  one  of  his  own 
cows,  which  was  believed  to  have  died  of 
anthrax.  Several  days  after  performing 
this  autopsy  on  the  cow  Mr.  Ramsdell 
became  ill  and  called  in  his  physician,  Dr. 
A.  W.  Thompson,  and  after  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  consulted  with  Dr.  Downs  they  both 
agreed  that  Mr.  Ramsdell  had  anthrax. 
Dr.  Williams,  Deputy  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health,  said  that  they  had  just 
received  a  report  also  of  a  case  of  anthrax 
in  William  Barton  of  Ogdensburg,  who 
was  taken  to  the  Ogdensburg  Hospital, 
where  the  diagnosis  was  made.  The  State 
Department  of  Health  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  acting  in 
harmony  in  their  efforts  to  control  the 
disease. 

It  is  announced  that  Holland  has 
placed  an  embargo  on  spinach  seed, 
which  will  embarrass  seedsmen  who 'have 
contracted  for  November  shipments. 

Continuation  of  the  Panama-California 
exposition  at  San  Diego  throughout  the 
year  1916  has  been  practically  decided  on 
provided  enough  money  is  pledged.  It  is 
estimated  a  fund  of  $178,000  will  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  annual  banquet  given  to  horticul¬ 
turists  by  Shaw’s  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
will  be  held  November  19  when  J.  K.  M. 
L.  Farquhar,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  be 
one  of  the  speakers.  The  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  the  same  day. 

The  suit  of  John  Donaldson  of  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y.,  against  the  Newtown  Gas 
Company  for  damage  to  his  greenhouse 
stock  in  his  greenhouses  at  Elmhurst, 
H.  4  I.,  has  been  settled.  The  company 
paid  Mr.  Donaldson  over  $2,700  in  set¬ 
tlement.  The  settlement  of  this  suit  is  of 
more  than  usual  interest  inasmuch  as  the 
gas  main  which  caused  the  trouble  was 
practically  new,  having  been  laid  only 
two  years  prior  to  the  damage  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  no  one  ever  smelled  gas  in  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  greenhouse.  Nevertheless, 
the  growth  of  his  stock  of  Easter  lilies 
was  stunted  and  his  calla  lilies  destroyed. 

The  French  government  is  reported  to 
have  placed  contracts  for  90,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  vegetables  with  New 
5ork  evaporators.  Included  in  the  order 
are  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots 
and  parsnips. 

William  It.  _  Oates,  Michigan  State 
game  warden,  is  making  preparations  to 
establish  the  first  game  bird  refuge  and 
breeding  station  to  be  created  by  the 
State.  The  refuge  will  adjoin  the  State’s 
game  preserve  in  Crawford  County,  in 
which  deer  and  other  animals  are  now 
finding  cover.  Mr.  Oates  expects  that 
the  principal  work  at  the  refuge  will  be 
the  breeding  of  native  game  birds,  with 
perhaps  some  attention  to  non-native 
birds  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  will 
do  well  in  Michigan. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society  Oct.  24- 
26  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  C. 
W.  Barker,  Exeter,  president ;  J.  T.  Har¬ 
vey,  Pittsfield,  vice  president ;  Stanley  K. 
Lovell,  Goffstown,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Joseph  H.  Gurley,  Durham;  E.  E. 
Parker.  Wilton,  and  A.  C.  S.  Randlett, 
Laconia,  executive  committee.  The  coun¬ 
ty  organizers  were  elected  as  follows: 
Rockingham  County,  Albert  S.  Little¬ 
field,  Salem  Depot ;  Belknap,  Oscar  H. 
Davis,  Alton ;  Strafford,  Charles  \. 
Breck.  Rochester;  Cheshire.  Edward  H. 
Newell,  Keene;  Grafton,  O.  M.  Pratt, 
Holderness ;  Carroll,  Starr  Parsons, 
South  Wolfboro :  Merrimack,  E.  H.  Saw¬ 
yer,  Salisbury;  Hillsboro,  B.  B.  Richard¬ 
son.  Wilton.  There  Avas  a  meritorious 
exhibition  and  many  instructive  speeches 
and  discussions. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  tobaeco-grow- 
ers  complained  to  Secretary  Lansing 
Nov.  2  that,  b  cause  of  restrictions  of  the 
British  Government,  practically  all  of  the 
1914  tobacco  crop  and  much  of  the  1913 
crop  are  still  in  Avarehouses.  They  asked 
that  special  representations  be  made  to 
Great  Britain  to  permit  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
to  neutral  ports.  They  asserted  they  are 
required  by  the  British  Government  to 
put  up  a  bond  that  their  tobacco,  a  non¬ 
contraband  article,  will  not  be  re-exported 
to  enemy  countries  from  neutral  ports  to 
which  it  is  shipped  from  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Lansing  promised  to 
take  the  matter  under„consideratiou. 


Oct.  27.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
we  are  having  most  delightful  weather, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold.  Farmers 
are  rushing  their  Fall  work  through  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Hundreds  of  bushels 
of  apples  will  not  be  gathered  for  lack 
of  time.  The  oldest  inhabitant  cannot 
remember  such  an  apple  crop.  Our  corn 
is  all  cut  and  part  of  it  is  in  the  silo,  but 
some  people  are  still  cutting.  m.  j.  k. 

Kenton,  O. 

Oct.  27.  Milk,  Merrill  Soule  Co., 
$1.55  per  100  lbs.,  10  cents  premium  for 
barns  scoring  68  or  more.  New  milch 
cows  and  springers  $55  to  $75 ;  old  cows 
$25  to  $35  each.  Butter,  retail  36;  eggs 
34  to  36 ;  hay  $12  to  $15.  Potatoes,  light 
crop,  -85c  to  $1  per  bu.  Apples  a  failure. 

Arcade,  N.  Y.  L.  T.  s. 

Potatoes  are  selling  here  at  75  cents, 
per  bushel ;  cauliflower  $1.50  at  the  de¬ 
pot;  cauliflowers  at  the  pickle  house  tivo 
cents  per  lb.  This  warm  weather,  cauli¬ 
flower  has  been  selling  as  low  as  30  cents 
per  crate.  Not  much  of  an  apple  country 
here.  Corn,  a  good  crop ;  potatoes  a  big 
yield,  200  to  300  bushels  per  acre.  Cauli¬ 
flower  a  big  crop ;  wheat  a  good  crop. 
Oats  turned  out  about  75  bushels  per 
acre,  being  so  much  rain.  Horses,  good 
ones,  $200;  mules  $300  to  $400  per  pair. 
Cows  $50  to  $100 ;  beef  cattle  $40 ;  not 
many  sheep  raised  here.  Plenty  of  ducks, 
they  have  been  selling  for  16  cents  per 
lb.  dressed.  There  are  a  great  many 
sent  to  the  city  alive  in  coops.  A  good 
deal  of  poultry  raised.  Eggs  40c  per 
doz.  The  farmc  s  are  doing  well,  plenty 
of  work  here.  Pigs  $3  each.  Plenty 
of  hogs  here  and  plenty  of  pigs  raised 
here.  h.  p.  t. 

Aquebogue,  L.  I. 


November  13,  191G» 

Took,  for  the  Watch 
tcrith  the 
Purple  Ribbon 


“Look  here !”  said  an  excited  man  to 
a  druggist.  “You  gave  me  morphine  for 
quinine  this  morning!”  “Is  that  so?” 
replied  the  druggist.  “Then  you  owe  me 
25  cents.” — Christian  Register. 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment 
and  square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  appro¬ 
val  upon  request.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Ave.  RAW  FURS  New  York 

References:  German  Exchange  Bank  and  Bradstrcets 


Just  spend  one  evening 
with  this  book  before  you 
invest  in  a  watch. 

The  new  catalog,  illustrated  in 
color,  shows  the  famous  “Chester¬ 
field”  series,  the  Studebaker  Rail¬ 
road  grades,  the  Ladies’  Dainty 
models  and  many  others. 

THE 
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SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  .1.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
for  Price  List. 

SAM'L  LEWIS,  153  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 

RA  W  FURS 

All  who  are  interested  in  these  two  words,  write 
for  a  reliable  circular  of  prices,  ready  in  November. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  -  Lock  Box  30S,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Big  demand  for  American  Furs!  We  pay  top 
market  prices  and  keep  furs  separate  upon  re¬ 
quest,  keep  you  posted  at  all  times,  and  send 
market  reports  and  price  libts— free!  Write  today. 

HARRY  LEVY 

Exporter  of  Rato  Furs 

265  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 


TRAPPERS 

Along  in  November  when  furs  get  prime,  JIM  ELLlS  will 
issue  a  price  list  that  any  fur  shipper  can  understand. 
There  won  t  be  anything  flashy  or  sensational  about  it, 
but  the  prices  quoted  and  the  prices  paid  will  be  the 
same,  and  that’s  all  any  fair  minded  Man  ex|>ects. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  EXPORTER 

34  &  36  MILL  ST.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899 


You  want  a  watch  that  is  bound 
to  give  lifetime  service  in  time¬ 
keeping  accuracy,  and  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  makes  you  proud  to 
own  it. 

The  South  Bend  Watch  fills  these 
demands  and  fills  them  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  gives  permanent  satisfac¬ 
tion.  All  movements  and  cases 
fully  guaranteed. 

See  Your  Jeweler 

— lie  has  or  can  get  South  Bend  Watches. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  CATALOG 
It's  FRF.E— and  it  will  tell  you  many 
things  you  ought  to  know  before  you 
invest  in  a  watch. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO. 

3011  Studebaker  St.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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One  Man  Hay  Baler 

ONE  man  in  ONE  day  can  press  ONE  ten  of 
Alfalfa  hay  into  50-lb.  bales.  ONE  bale  in  Winter 
is  worth  ONE  dollar  in  any  ONE’S  hen  yard, 
but  at  ONE. half  $  you  get  $20  per  ton.  and  they 
sell  like  4d  autos.  You  can  also  put  40  bushels  of 
forest  leaves  in  ONE  small  bale  to  store  for  bed¬ 
ding.  Write  for  wonderful  low  price  on  this  machine. 
CLEMENT  MEG.  CO.  Adrian,  Mich. 


ELECTRIC  LANTERN 

lights  when  handle  is  raised 

Very  bright  light,  no  fire  danger.  Safe  around  hay, 
Kasolene,  etc.  Lantern  lasts  a  lifetime,  battery 
easily  renewed.  Circular  free. 

Prices:  No.  1,  $1.50.  No.  2,  $2.00. 
UTILITY  SHOP,  493  Jersey  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ship  Us  Your, Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Relerencet:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


Make  Money 
This  Fall 
and  Winter 


Work  cip  a  Profitable 

Steady 
Business 
Sawing 
Wood 


TESTED'  SAW  MACHINES 


„rOU  can  make  money  sawing  wood  for  the  whole  county. 
■1  Our  experience  since  1840  in  the  wood  country  has  fitted 
us  for  making  saws  to  meet  wood-sawing  problems. 

The  Gray  Attachable  Saw  Rig,  mounted  with  our  5  and  6  H.  P.  engine,  shown 
above,  can  be  attached  to  your  own 
truck  frame  or  wagon  by  home-made 
supporting  frame.  Free  Cat¬ 
alogs  describing  our  com-( 
d  plete  line  of  money-making 
machines,  sent  on  request. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 
A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

14  South  St..  Middletown  Springs,  VI. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums  From  Seed. — I 
have  always  had  a  fancy  for  growing 
seedling  plants  of  the  perennial  sorts, 
and  all  the  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums 
I  have,  have  been  grown  from  seed  and 
selections  made  from  year  to  year  till  I 
have  a  very  fair  collection  of  both,  and 
especially  of  the  hardy  pompon  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums.  I  am  not  at  all 
partial  to  the  great  mop-headed  flowers 
produced  by  the  florists.  I  am  satisfied 
with  an  abundance  of  flowers  of  medium 
size.  This  year  I  have  grown  a  lot  of 
plants  from  Japanese  seed  that  were 
claimed  to  be  especially  early  bloomers. 
These  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  pom¬ 
pons  and  the  large-flowered  sorts.  I 
have  some  regular  golden  buttons  and 
others  with  large  incurved  flowers  that 
would  make  immense  ones  if  they  had 
been  closely  disbudded.  Rut  the  wide 
spreading  semi-double  ones  are  rather  the 
most  attractive  for  cutting.  One,  the 
natural  flowers  of  which  are  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  four  rows  of 
bronze  petals  striped  with  crimson  and  a 
big  yellow  disk,  makes  to  my  mind  a  far 
prettier  cut  flower  for  a  vase  than  the 
ones  grown  as  large  as  a  cabbage  heal. 
The  big  flowers  are  fine  specimens  of 
fiorieultural  skill,  but  a  vase  of  the 
smaller  flowers  and  foliage  is  far  more 
beautiful  in  my  opinion.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  seedlings  will  be  taken  ins.ide 
for  propagation,  and  the  remainder  will 
remain  outside  to  test  their  hardiness. 

The  Value  of  Shelter. — My  place  is 
out  only  a  single  block  from  the  city 
limits,  where  the  houses  stand  wide  apart 
and  the  wind  has  a  scope.  Our  first  kill¬ 
ing  frost  came  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  and  my  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Salvias 
and  in  fact  all  tender  plants,  were  cut 
down  and  blackened.  Rut  only  two  or 
three  blocks  away  the  Dahlias  and 
Cannas  are  still  blooming.  The  houses 
stand  closer  together  and  the  street  trees 
are  older  and  larger,  and  the  plants  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  suffer  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  that  mine  did.  This  frost  came 
about  three  days  earlier  than  the  average 
date  here,  which  is  October  28th. 

Lettuce  and  Radishes. — The  garden 
interest  is  now  mainly  in  the  frames  and 
greenhouse.  I  shall  use  some  nitrate  of 
soda  now  between  the  lettuce  plants  in 
order  to  push  them  on  rapidly  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  am  just  setting  another  frame  in 
which  the  white-tipped  turnip  radishes 
will  be  sown  in  six-inch  rows.  I  expect 
to  get  these  out  by  January,  and  use  the 
frame  for  growing  onion  plants  for 
Spring  setting. 

Onions. — As  I  have  before  said,  I 
grow  sets  of  the  Prize-taker,  Commercial 
and  other  of  the  large  Spanish  and 
Italian  types  of  onions.  These  I  am 
keeping  for  Spring  planting,  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  the  plants  grown 
under  glass.  If  the  sets  do  as  well  they 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  the 
plants  grown  in  Winter  under  glass.  The 
Norfolk  Queen  onions  and  the  Yellow  Po¬ 
tato  onions  are  now  up  with  tops  10 
inches  high.  With  the  little  garden  hand 
plow  I  will  shortly  throw  a  furrow  to  the 
tows  on  each  side  as  a  Winter  protection 
to  be  pulled  away  in  Spring. 

Spinach. — The  favorable  weather  has 
brought  on  the  late-sown  spinach  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  it  promises  not  only  to  be 
strong  enough  to  winter  over  but  may 
be  ready  for  cutting  by  Christmas.  The 
early-sown  Fall  crop  has  been  cut,  and 
for  a  time  we  are  dependent  on  kale  and 
turnip  tops  for  greens,  and  while  the  Fall 
growth  of  turnip  leaves  from  seed  are  not 
as  good  for  greens  as  the  young  leaves 
that  start  from  the  root  in  Spring,  they 
are  not  to  be  despised,  and  to  cur  taste 
are  better  than  kale. 

Weeds. — With  the  departure  of  the 
Summer  weeds  the  Winter  ones  are  ap¬ 
pearing,  such  as  the  dead  nettle,  Lamium 
amplexicaule,  and  chickweed.  Why  such 
a  lively  plant  as  the  Lamium  should  get 
the  name  of  dead  nettle  is  rather  mys¬ 
terious,  for  it  likes  the  cold,  and  grows 
no  matter  how  cold  it  gets  and  with  the 
chickweed  is  in  bloom  before  Winter  is 
over.  I  have  had  several  letters  asking 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  chickweed  in  a  gar¬ 
den.  I  do  not  mind  it  much,  for  it  makes 


a  good  Winter  mulch  for  some  things, 
and  it  gives  no  trouble  in  hot  weather. 
Rut  people  fail  to  get  rid  of  it  because 
they  fail  to  understand  how  early  it 
seeds.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
keep  it  hoed  off  all  Winter  and  leave 
none  to  bloom  and  seed.  The  Lamium  is 
a  far  worse  weed.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
sprinkled  on  the  chickweed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  leaves  are  wet,  will  settle 
it  very  suddenly. 

Fall  Rulbs. — The  Fall  bulbs  are 
planted  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
hyacinths  and  the  Paper  White  Narcis¬ 
sus,  which  we  plant  after  the  soil  gets 
cold,  so  as  to  keep  them  dormant  for 
Spring  blooming.  Flats  and  pots  of  bulbs 
for  the  greenhouse  are  covered  up  out¬ 
doors  to  get  well  rooted  before  bringing 
them  in.  When  brought  in  the  flats 
planted  with  early  tulips  will  go  under 
the  bench  and  near  the  hot-water  pipes. 
There,  having  only  a  partial  light,  they 
will  get  drawn  up  and  give  us  better 
stems  for  cutting.  w.  F.  massey. 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

I  would  like  to  plant  a  few  dwarf  fruit 
trees  in  my  garden,  different  kinds  of 
fruit  in  one  row.  Should  I  run  the  row 
north  and  south?  IIow  far  apart  in  the 
row,  and  would  six  feet  from  a  wire 
fence  be  about  right  for  the  first  one? 
Could  I  plant  raspberries  between  fence 
and  trees?  Would  my  Orpington  chick¬ 
ens  do  any  harm  after  second  year  if  trees 
were  grown  in  bush  form?  My  garden  is 
small  and  I  have  to  plant  as  close  as 
possible.  c.  G. 

North  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
row  of  fruit  trees  running  north  and 
south.  In  strong  soil,  dwarfs  should  stand 
about  10  feet  apart  in  the  row,  but  in 
soil  that  is  only  moderately  rich  they 
may  stand  as  close  as  eight  feet  apart. 
A  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  awray  from 
the  wire  fence  will  give  ample  room.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  rasp¬ 
berries  so  close  to  dwarf  trees ;  to  do  so 
would  require  much  care  to  keep  the 
berry  plants  from  encroaching  upon  the 
fruit  trees,  to  their  detriment  and  per¬ 
haps  permanent  injury.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  fence  and  trees  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  utilized  for  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  without  danger  of  Injury  to  the  fruit 
trees. 

liens,  if  not  kept  supplied  with  good 
food  of  a  more  palatable  nature,  will  feed 
on  the  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees  to  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  thus  do  more  or  less 
harm  to  the  young  trees.  In  my  chicken 
yard  I  have  a  few  Chinese  chestnuts 
planted,  and  trained  on  the  wire  fence 
enclosing  the  yard  are  several  climbing 
roses-  The  hens  have  kept  the  chestnuts 
and  roses  denuded  of  foliage  as  high  as 
they  could  reach  by  jumping,  nearly  all 
season,  and  at  one  time  the  young  chest¬ 
nut  trees  were  completely  stripped  of 
foliage.  These  young  trees  barely  pulled 
through  the  Summer  alive,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  saved  they  must  be  removed  out 
of  reach  of  the  hens  before  another  grow¬ 
ing  season  arrives.  Small  or  dwarf  trees 
stand  a  poor  show  in  an  enclosure  with 
hens,  unless  the  hens  are  kept  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  green  food  that  is  more  pala¬ 
table  than  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  K. 


Culture  of  Garlic. 

I  would  like  information  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  garlic  for  the  Italian  trade.  Where 
are  seeds  obtained?  c.  H.  I. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Garlic  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and 
will  succeed  on  any  soil  that  is  suitable 
for  onions.  It  is  grown  or  propagated  by 
dividing  the  bulbs,  which  are  listed  by 
the  seedsmen  as  cloves  or  sets,  and  can 
be  procured  from  any  of  the  large  seed 
houses.  They  are  planted  as  early  in 
Spring  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  for 
working,  in  rows  12  to  15  inches  apart, 
and  from  five  to  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  They  should  be  given  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  and  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 
The  crop  matures  in  August,  and  is  har¬ 
vested  and  cured  same  as  the  onion,  ex¬ 
cept  the  topping,  which  is  omitted,  as 
they  are  sold  by  the  string  in  nearly  all 
the  markets  that  cater  to  the  alien  trade, 
the  tops  being  plaited  to  form  the 
strings,  and  are  usually  made  about  three 
feet  long.  k. 
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FOR  MEN 


*co  v.S.MS  orr 


Safety  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time — against  Sudden 
Chills,  Colds,  Pneumonia  and  Rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two-Piece,  Flat  Knit  Spring-Needle  Un¬ 
derwear  is  made  in  fifteen  grades,  several  weights  of  fine 
wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  adjustable  drawer  bands  on 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  . .' . per  garment  $1.50 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  thread) . per  garment  1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight . per  garment  1.50 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  light  weight . per  garment  1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight  . per  garment  2.00 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  winter  weight . per  garment  2.50 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers. 

Write  for  booklet — sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  the  asking. 

Dept.  35. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


A  pair  of  fleece-lined  boot  sox 
given  with  every  pair  of  boots 


STRONG  SERVICE 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

Extra  Hue  quality  made  by  new  pat¬ 
ent  process,  reinforced  In  every  vita 
spot  to  insure  unusually  long  service. 
Special  double  thick  Para  gum  soles* 
Heels  so  solidly  constructed  that  they 
positively  cannot  come  off.  Duck 
lined,  flexible  and  well  fitting.  Qual¬ 
ity  Is  high,  the  price  is  low  and  they 
will  certainly  please  the 
wearer  in  every  resjH'ct. 
Every  pair  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded.  Sent 
post  paid  for. 

Men’s  sizes  6  to  13. 


$2.95 


Corduroy  Trousers 

Drab  color  Cordu¬ 
roy  of  good,  aub- 
atantial  weight  and 
well  made  in  every 
particular.  This 
8)>ecial  quality  is 
offered  you  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  re¬ 
markable  values,  a 
value  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  find  any¬ 
where  under  $2.00. 
Size  32  to  48  waist 
measure,  and  29  to 
36  i  n  8  e  a  m.  Give 
waist  and  inseam 
measure.  OurSpecial 


Men’s  Strong,  Black 

Calf  Leather  Shoes 
for  General  Wear 

Upl>ers  made 
of  goo 
black 
leather 
over  a 
wide, 
roomy 

last,  with  heavy,  double  sole 
ami  common  sense  heels,  suit¬ 
able  for  work  or  dress  wear. 
Has  all  double  stitched  seams 
ami  is  strongly  made  through¬ 
out.  A  genuine  bargain. 
Sizes  6  to  12.  E  and 

EE  widths .  ^-1  AC 

post  paid.  v  ■  •51  w 


Price. ...  <M  QQ 

postpaid  to  your  home.  t _ r _  T  .  .  -  _ 

The  above  are  a  few  specials  fiom  our  large  catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  similar  bargains  in 
wearing  apparel  for  the  entire  family.  Send  for  it  today.  All  goods  sent  prepaid  to  your  home. 

GREAT  EASTERN  MAIL-ORDER  CO.,  "3  Sou,h  s‘ 


tow  York  City.  Dept.* 


BIG  BARGAINS  IkSSYfE FAaTr.*J 


Send  For  . 
Your  Copyj™>-d 

by  a  firm  who  have  for  nearly  50 
years  studied  every  phase  of  cultivation 
and  who  make  the  tool  that’s  the  favor¬ 
ite  of  thousands  of  farmers— the  original 
Cutaway  (Clark)  Disk  Harrow.  This  is 
a  textbook  —  not  a  catalog  —  and  it’s  free. 
Send  for  it.  Learn  the  reason  for  intensive 
tillage.  Learn  why  ^he  Disk  Harrow  is  used 
and  how  it  acts.  It’s  the  tool  of  many  uses 
on  farm,  orchard,  garden  and  cut-overland. 
It  makes  perfect  seed  beds,  saves  time  and 
labor  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

With  the  book  we  send 
our  new  catalog.  Write 
for  both  of  these 
..  .  valuable  books 

The  now. 

Cutaway 

Harrow  Company 

839  Main  Street 
Higganum,  •  Conn. 


and 

TilleS? 


-  -  --  .  ,1  L 

Sure  Power  From 
Coal,  Wood  or  Rubbish 


SAVE  GASOLINE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BUNN  WORTHLESS  RUBBISH  IN 


LEFFEL 

Barn  coal,  wood  or  any 
old  thing:.  Never  balk, 
ehnple  and  easy  to  run. 

Sure  power  and  plenty 
of  it  for  all  farm  power- 
driven  machinery.  Giro 
steam  and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Have  hundreds, 
of  uses-many  impos¬ 
sible  with  iraaolino 
outfits. 

Free  Book  S"bo5t| 

the  simplicity,  dura- 1 
bility  and  cheapness  " 
of  Leffel  Steam  En¬ 
gines.  Write  for  it 
today. 

IAHBUFfIL&C0. 

Box  302, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


STEAM 
Engines 


‘  *,  > 

S  Proa  Trial  Charges  Prepaid 
■  ICC  I  1 1  Cl  I  Send  No  Money 

39  halfthe  new  kerosene  light 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


TWICE  THE 
LIGHT 


We  don  t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days— we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLD  MED  A 
at  World’s 
Exposition 
San 

Francisco 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
name  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

SI  OOO  Will  Be  Given 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  Per  Month 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 

deliveringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  Bmall  town 
home  will  buy  after  try¬ 
ing.  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  ‘I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  of  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin¬ 
ing  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re¬ 
liable  men  to  get  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor’s 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  Sam¬ 
ple  sent  for  10  days 
TRIAL. 


5°tthr  Pfrson.  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
new  £/ad1lrf,,7  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  *«,  to  merits 

of  the  Aladdin?  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  J  "  imm~  -  -  -  —  - 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  /10-Day  FREE  TRIAL  CoUDOr 

nIvvC.Cia,1^tr/^UC/0ryL°ffer  U"d.er  7hlCh  y°»  gct  y°«r  *  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Aladdin  an 
own  lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  /  fThir  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  inexpe, 
sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  lO-Day  fenced  men  with  rigs  make  big  mon«y  withou 
Absolutely  Free  Trial,  Send  coupon  to  nearest  office.  /  caPital«  This  in  no  way  obligatos  me.  (174 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  174  Aladdin  Bldg.  /Name 

La  rgest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  Ihe  World  »  P.  O. 

Chicago,  Hew  fork  City,  Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal  or  Winnipeg  Con.  * 


Addrtsa 
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November  13,  1915. 


Good 

Measure 

Giving  extra-good  value 
to  the  buyer  pays  the  farmer 
and  it  pays  the  store  that 
sells  men’s  clothes. 

That’s  why  we  want  you 
to  drop  in  next  time  you're 
in  town  and  try  on  a  Cloth- 
craft  suit  or  overcoat. 

We  personally  stand  back 
of  the  maker’s  guaranty — ■ 
we  know  it  represents  69 
years  of  effort  to  put  more 
and  more  long-wear  value 
into  medium-priced  clothes 
for  men  and  young  men,  by 
scientific  factory  methods. 

There  are  many  fabrics  to 
choose  from,  and  we  want  especially 
to  show  you  the  Clothcraft  Blue 
Serge  Specials  “4130”  at  $18.50, 
and  “5130”  at  $15. 


The  Clothcraft  Store 

(IN  YOUR  TOWN) 

CLOTHCRAFT  ALL  WOOL  CLOTHES 

*tO*°*25 

Made  by  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland 


DON'T  GET  WET  and 

djrourid  &  lo&d  of  wafer  and  a  cot 

Towers  Fish  Brand 

REFLEX  SLICKER  ttl 

^Nsheds  every  dro^  § 

C^\\\  AJ. TOWER  CO.  s 


v\ 


B05T0M 


WATER ! 


Jnst  when  and  where  you  want  ft.  No! 
trouble — no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Write  | 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  POWKIl  SPECIALTY  CO.t 
Trinity  Building,  New  York 


The  Threshing  Problem 

rt  1  «  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

Sftl VPfl  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
UU1 V  vU  ,.ye  gjjd  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.'’  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di- 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown.  Tenn. 


Ttdfe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


An  Educational  Exhibition. 

An  agricultural  exhibit  booth,  which 
young  and  old  sought,  found  and  exam¬ 
ined,  proved  an  interesting  novelty  at  the 
Binghamton  Industrial  Fair  this  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  Broome  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  through  its  manager,  E.  R.  Minns, 
here  displayed  “crops”  from  seeds  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  information  which  were 
sown  early  last  Spring.  Side-shows  and 
grandstand  attractions  proved  secondary 
while  boys  and  girls,  teachers,  parents 
and  friends  from  city  and  country,  lin¬ 
gered  over  the  attractive  results  achieved 
by  rural  school  boys’  and  girls'  clubs,  and 
by  city  school  gardeners.  Poultry  Club 
members  exhibited  vigorous  pullets  and 
cockerels  of  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island 
Red,  White  Leghorn  or  Plymouth  Rock 
varieties.  The  girls  of  the  Bread-making 
Club  presented  cuch  an  array  of  well- 
made,  well-shaped  and  well-baked  whole¬ 
some  loaves  as  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  college  domestic  science  department, 
or  to  any  housewives’  league.  The 
weather  man’s  Summer  plans  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  harvest  ingathering  of 
some  of  the  potato  clubs  and  tomato 
clubs,  but  many  excellent  specimen  were 
shown.  The  judge  remarked  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  man :  “The  professional  exhibit¬ 
ors  would  better  come  over  to  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  exhibit  and  get  some  seed  stock, 
for  the  boys  and  girls  have  better  pota¬ 
toes  than  have  the  professionals.”  When 
he  had  awarded  first,  second  and  third 
prizes,  he  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
handed  a  cash  prize  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
man,  saying:  “The  boy  who  raised  this 
fourth  lot  must  have  a  prize  too — such 
fine  potatoes !” 

The  essays,  which  accompanied  each 
entry  for  the  tempting  prizes,  proved  that 
boys  and  girls  write  interesting  essays 
when  the  writer  has  been  doing  interest¬ 
ing  work  and  really  has  something  to  say. 

Such  a  display  of  vegetables  did  those 
city  school  gardeners  produce !_  Variety 
and  quality  proved  that  any  intelligent 
arid  industrious  gardeners  may  'obtain 
abundant  yields  from  small  city  plots. 
The  popularity  and  educational  value  of 
such  an  agricultural  exhibit  was  demon¬ 
strated  ;  a  missing  link  between  home  and 
school  was  found.  daisy  amick  MINNS. 


Stone  and  Brick  Crops. 


There  are  crops  beside  food  and  fiber 
which  come  out  of  the  soil.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample  stone  and  brick.  How  many  peo¬ 
ple  realize  that  during  the  year  1914  the 
income  from  the  production  from  stone 
alone  in  this  country  was  $77,412,292, 
while  the  income  from  clay  products, 
mostly  brick,  amounted  to  $164,986,983, 
yet  the  removal  of  this  brick  and  stone 
did  not  make  even  a  dimple  on  the  face 
of  nature !  The  following  table  shows 
what  different  kinds  of  stone  brought  on 
the  market. 


Granite  . . . . 
“Trap  rock” 
Marble  . . . . 
Limestone  . 
Sandstone  . 


$20,028,919.00 

7,865,998.00 

8,121,412.00 

33,894,155.00 

7,501,808.00 


The  building  stone  used  in  1914  was 
worth  $17,796,552.  There  were  $7,047,- 
572  spent  for  monumental  stone,  $1,- 
869.676  for  curbstones,  and  $3,936,383  for 
paving  stone.  Pennsylvania  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  stone-producing  States,  while 
Vermont  was  second,  followed  by  New 
York,  Ohio,  California  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  stone  business  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  growing  to  a  large  proportion.  In 
clay  products  brick  and  tile  brought 
$129,588,822.  These  clay  products  are 
made  in  every  State  and  territory  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  even  Porto  Rico 
producing  $5,978,000  worth.  The  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  is  the  greatest  brick-making 
district  in  this  country  and  probably  in 
the  world.  This  region  sent  out  in  1914 
888,266,000  common  brick.  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  leads  the  Valley,  report¬ 
ing  186,381,000  brick.  New  Jersey  is 
also  a  great  brick-making  section,  and 
it  is  evident  that  bricks  are  coming  back 
as  building  and  paving  material. 


Oct.  27.  Farmers  are  almost  through 
seeding  wheat,  which  has  been  much  de¬ 
layed  by  wet  weather.  The  acreage  seed¬ 
ed  is  larger  than  usual.  Owing  to  show¬ 
ery  weather  during  the  thrashing  season, 
there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  good 
seed  wheat,  as  much  of  the  wheat  went 
into  the  granary  in  a  damp  condition 
and  became  heated  in  the  bin.  Late  ap¬ 
ples  and  Ivieffer  pears  have  about  all 
been  harvested.  Large  quantities  of  ap¬ 
ples  were  sold  at  the  railroad  stations 
and  shipped  to  cold  storage  houses  for 
the  Winter  markets.  They  brought 
around  35  cents  per  bushel,  while  Kieffer 
pears  brought  from  12  to  14  cents  per 
%-basket  Corn  husking  is  the  order  of 
the  day  now.  The  crop  is  from  25.  to  50 
per  cent  short  this  season,  which  is 
thought  by  some  corn  growers  to  be  due 
to  a  severe  wind  and  rainstorm  breaking 
the  roots  loose  while  the  corn  was  grow¬ 


ing,  while  others  believe  the  storm  pre¬ 
vented  proper  pollenizing.  Sweet  potato 
growers  are  almost  through  digging 
sweets.  The  crop  is  a  fine  one  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  being  stored  in  the  potato  houses. 
About  20  members  of  the  agricultural 
Classes  of  Delaware  College  visited  sev¬ 
eral  Kent  Co.  farms  recently  and  noted 
the  different  methods  used  by  the  large 
apple  growers.  Scarlet  clover  has  made 
a  fine  growth  this  season,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  for  a  big  crop  of  hay  next 
season.  The  crop  of  cow  pea  and  Soy 
bean  hay  which  has  just  been  harvested 
is  a  fine  one.  There  was  an  increased 
acreage  of  these  crops.  c.  n. 

Kent  Co.  Del. 

Cattle,  fat  stock,  dressed  7^  to  9c; 
on  foot,  7^c;  sheep,  fat  stock,  dressed, 
10;  on  foot  7c;  hogs,  fat  stock 
dressed,  8 %  to  9c;  on  foot  8%.  But- 
terfat  34c;  potatoes  50c.  Cabbage  $22 
per  ton.  E.  J.  D. 

Ashland,  Wis. 

Oct.  27.  Apples  are  being  bought  for 
$1  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  Cabbage, 
$3  to  $5  per  ton  ;  potatoes  all  blighted, 
very  scarce  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu.  Grapes 
$25  per  ton.  Hay  $10  to  $14  per  ton. 
Beans,  Marrows,  $4  per  bu. :  yellow  eye 
$3  to  $3.25.  Red  Kidney  $3.50  to  $3.75 ; 
peas  and  mediums  $2.90  to  $3.10. 
Onions  $1.  Beans  suffered  badly  with 
water,  consequently  are  very  poor  on 
low  ground.  Hogs,  live  weight.  7c;  beef, 
live  weight,  5c ;  fowls  10c  to  13c ;  lambs 
8c  to  9c ;  wheat,  90c  to  $1 ;  rye  95c ; 
buckwheat  80c;  oats  40c;  bailey  badly 
stained,  most  will  have  to  go  for  feed 
value.  Butter  26  to  30e;  eggs  very 
scarce  and  prices  unreasonable,  ranging 
from  35c  to  42  per  dozen.  Farm  pro¬ 
ducts  in  general  will  bring  good  prices, 
potatoes  very  scarce  with  lots  of  growers 
having  to  buy ;  hay  starting  off  very  slow, 
buyers  not  looking  for  it.  Acres  of  beans 
will  never  be  harvested,  too  poor.  Buck¬ 
wheat  also  a  failure  in  this  vicinity. 
Large  acreage  of  Winter  grain  being 
sown  late.  c.  M.  K. 

Barnes,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  25.  Crop  conditions  in  Jefferson 
County,  Nebraska,  continue  good.  The 
close  race  between  the  corn  crop  and 
frost  was  won  by  the  corn  by  a  close 
margin  and  this  county  will  harvest  one 
of  the  largest  crops  in  its  history.  Re¬ 
ports  of  conditions  in  other  parts  indicate 
that  in  some  localities  rain  continued 
longer,  and  much  corn  was  caught  by 
frost  and  is  badly  injured  thereby. 
Thrashing  wheat  is  not  finished  yet,  but 
so  far  stacked  wheat  is  coming  in  good 
shape,  and  is  selling  at  95  cents  and  bet¬ 
ter.  There  is  still  some  land  to  be  seed¬ 
ed  to  wheat.  Although  it  seems  late,  it 
is  believed  to  have  a  good  chance,  the 
land  being  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
weather  ideal.  Potatoes  are  a  fine  crop, 
never  better,  and  ought  to  be  very  cheap, 
but  dealers  are  asking  70  cents  per  bush¬ 
el.  Apples  are  plenty  at  present  at  30 
to  75  cents  a  bushel.  The  quality  is 
very  good.  The  fourth  crop  of  Alfalfa 
hay  has  just  been  cut,  the  yield  being 
about  one-half  ton  per  acre,  or  about 
three  tons  per  acre  for  the  season.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  at  present  is  in  large  supply 
and  cheap  at  $6  and  $7  per  ton.  Al¬ 
falfa  mills  have  been  built  to  make  meal 
of  the  surplus  hay,  but  they  have  mostly 
gone  out  of  business.  A  herd  of  over  20 
head  of  dairy  cows  was  sold  lately  at 
an  average  of  $71,  ranging  from  $60  to 
$101,  Jersey  and  Holstein  grades.  Fat 
hogs  are  about  $6.50  per  hundred ;  have 
dropped  over  a  dollar  in  a  week. 

Fairbury,  Nebr.  H.  M.  R. 

Nov.  1.  Wheat  $1  bu. ;  corn  75 ;  oats 
45 ;  rye  90.  Buckwheat  $1.50  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Wheat  bran  $28  a  ton.  Wheat 
middlings  $30  a  ton.  Hay  $18;  potatoes 
80c  bu. ;  apples,  retail,  75c  bu. ;  butter 
34 ;  eggs  36 ;  chickens,  retail,  14c  lb. ; 
veal  calves  10c  lb. ;  pork  10c  lb.  Fresh 
cows  $45  to  $60.  No  fat  cattle  fed  here 
and  no  regular  price  for  them. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa.  L.  H.  w. 

J  ‘  r 

Oct.  30.  Potatoes  have  taken  a  slight 
slump  in  the  market  this  week,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  heavy  offerings.  The  aver¬ 
age  prices  obtained  by  the  growers  were 
from  $1.70  to  $1.75.  The  continued 
warm  weather  in  the  northern  section 
this  week,  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  slump¬ 
ing  of  the  local  markets;  until  the  sea¬ 
son  gets  to  the  usual  cold  weather,  which 
prevails  in  this  section  at  this  time  of 
the  season,  prices  will  change  continual¬ 
ly.  Receipts  became  too  heavy  the  early 
part  of  this  week,  the  weather  being 
warm,  and  the  heavy  receipts  caused  the 
slump.  The  quality  is  excellent  in  this 
section,  and  growers  are  looking  for  high¬ 
er  prices  later.  W.  H.  B. 

Oct.  30.  Prices  here  on  the  main  line 
of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  are  fairer  and  more 
easily  determined  than  at  many  rather 
back  points.  Detroit  usually  governs  our 
prices  on  all  grain  except  corn,  as  we 
ship  corn  in  rather  than  out  it  takes  an 
advance  over  Chicago  usually.  Most 
grades  of  hogs  run  $1  per  cwt.  below 
Buffalo  when  that  market  is  eight  to  nine 
cents,  the  difference  being  smaller  as  the 
price  lowers  so  that  a  4%c  market  used 
to  give  four  cents.  The  farmers  cannot 
judge  of  the  grade  of  cattle  and  sheep 


so  well  and  so  many  times  make  poorer 
sales  except  on  good  steers  and  lambs ; 
these  run  fairly  near  Buffalo.  Most  of 
the  butter  here  is  sold  through  the  Par¬ 
ma  Cooperative  Creamery  to  a  Detroit 
;firm  at  a  rather  fancy  price.  We  get 
pay  for  butterfat  a  little  more  than  they 
get  for  outter,  as  the  moisture  more  than 
pays  for  making.  The  difference  between 
here  and  Detroit  seems  unfair  on  grain 
many  times,  10  cents  on  oats  at  present. 
But  still  the  Detroit  quotations  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  govern  our  market  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  c.  H. 

Albion,  Mich. 

Oct.  30.  Cows,  fresh  and  springers, 
$50  to  $100 ;  cattle  for  bologna,  live 
weight  4c  to  5c;  veal  calves  9c  to  10c; 
hogs,  light  6c  to  7c.  Hay,  moving  slow¬ 
ly,  $15  to  $16;  oats  50c;  buckwheat 
$1.60  per  cwt. ;  cheese,  current  price  less 
2c  for  manufacturing ;  butter  30  to  33c ; 
eggs  32c.  F.  L. 

Argusville,  N.  Y. 

Good  cows  sell  for  $50  to  $75.  At  a 
sale  I  attended  recently  Spring  calves 
averaged  $13  each.  Butter  retails  at  31 
cents.  Potato  crop  nearly  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure,  selling  readily  at  $1  a  bushel  and 
difficult  to  obtain  at  that  price.  Apples 
bring  $3  a  barrel,  light  crop.  Hay  is  a 
light  crop  and  harvested  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  owing  to  so  much  wet  weather.  Oats 
are  good  and  corn  fair  crop.  Hogs  sell 
from  10  to  12  cents.  P.  R.  Y. 

Barbourville,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  good  fruit  year — a 
bumper  peach  crop  sold  at  one  cent  per 
pound  right  in  the  crates,  as  against  3% 
cents  last  year.  Quite  a  difference,  but 
mighty  glad  to  feel  they  are  sold.  Apples 
very  good  for  Geneva,  which  location 
right  here  is  not  an  ideal  apple  region.  It 
is  strange,  but  five  miles  or  less  in  any 
direction  except  right  out  in  the  lake,  is  a 
better  apple  region.  w.  L.  m. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Very  wet  in  Northeastern  Ohio.  Far¬ 
mers  having  a  hard  time  to  fill  silos. 
Wheat  sowing  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 
It  will  be  a  very  remarkable  season  if  the 
1916  wheat  crop  anywhere  near  reaches 
the  1915  crop.  Potatoes  in  this  section 
are  the  nearest  failure  I  have  ever  seen 
them.  Many  large  fields  will  not  he  har- 
vsted.  All  other  crops  good,  although 
corn  needed  a  little  more  time.  f.  l.  a. 

Burton,  O. 

Butter,  30c;  eggs.  24c  to  30c;  chickens, 
12 %c  live,  dressed  20c  to  24c;  fowls, 
live,  12c  to  14e,  dressed  20c  to  22c ; 
hogs,  live,  6c,  dressed  10c ;  veals,  live, 
10c ;  steers,  live,  8c ;  milch  cows,  $50 
to  $75 ;  young  sheep,  $7  to  $12 ;  Spring 
lambs,  live,  7c;  hay,  $10  to  $10;  straw, 
no  market;  wheat,  90c  ;•  barley  and  oats, 
no  sale ;  corn  and  oats  retail  $2  cwt- 

Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  M. 

Destroying  Yellow- Jackets.  —  On 
page  1191  V.  B.  S.  asks  how  to  destroy 
nests  of  yellow-jackets.  I  once  destroyed 
a  nest  of  hornets  under  my  barn  eaves 
with  kerosene.  I  waited  until  the  hor¬ 
nets  were  all  in  nest  at  evening,  then 
placed  a  dish  of  water  with  kerosene 
floating  on  surface  just  under  opening  of 
nest,  and  high  enough  to  close  opening  of 
nest.  I  used  a  tall  step  ladder  to  got 
the  dish  in  position.  I  left  the  dish  un¬ 
til  morning.  The  paper  nest  had  become 
saturated  by  soaking  up  the  kerosene  and 
every  hornet  was  dead.  I  think  if  V. 
B.  S.  will  arrange  to  soak  yellow-jackets' 
nests  with  kerosene  he  will  have  no  more 
trouble.  MONROE  MORSE. 

Massachusetts. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Wisconsin  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  convention,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  Nov.  17-18. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Nov.  24-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Winter  meeting,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

Auburn  Poultry  Show,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  30-Dee.  4. 

New  York  Palace  Show,  New  York, 
Dec.  7-11. 

Poultry  Raisers’  Association  of  Ilam- 
monton,  N.  J.,  fifth  annual  show,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Philadelphia  Poultry  Show,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  14-18. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  lave  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore..  Dec.  6-11. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

New  York  Poultry  Show.  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  31-Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  11-15. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association,  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19.  1916. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 
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Put  the  price  of  half  a  barrel  of  apples  into  a  subscription 
for  The  Country  Gentleman.  It  will  keep  you  up- 
to-date  in  your  orchard  every  week  for  a  year 


Commercial  Fruit  Growing,  a  reg¬ 
ular  department,  is  a  week-to-week 
reminder  for  the  man  with  an  orchard 
or  a  berry  plantation.  It  provides 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  planting, 
cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying,  prun¬ 
ing,  picking,  and  packing  and  market¬ 
ing  fruits — -large  and  small.  Every 
issue  contains  helpful  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticles  giving  the  practical  experiences 
of  practical  fruit  growers. 

*  *  * 

The  Best  of  All  Farming  Everywhere 
is  covered  in  the  scope  of  this  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  weekly.  Every 
state,  every  kind  of  farming,  every 
crop,  all  kinds  of  livestock  and  all 
farmers’  interests  are  touched  by  the 


largest  staff  of  contributors  on  agri¬ 
cultural  topics. 

*  *  * 

Answers  to  Your  Questions  by  Mail 
through  our  R.  F.  D.  Letter  Box  will 
bring  you  solutions  of  hard  problems 
as  they  arise.  We  employ  100  experts 
for  this  service  and  it  is  entirely  free 
to  our  readers.  Simply  write  a  letter, 
enclose  stamped  envelope  and  you  get 
the  advice  of  the  best  authority  we  can 
find.  *  *  * 

52  times  a  year — every  week — less 
than  two  cents  a  copy.  On  the  news¬ 
stand  it  is  five  cents.  For  four  years 
it  has  been  sold  at  $1.50  a  year — never 
less.  Now  we  are  able  to  offer  it  for  $1 
a  year. 


TSe  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 

- .  CUT  OUT  —  MAIL  TODAY  . 

The  Country  Gentleman,  Box  506,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  Canadian  price  $1.75.  Please  send  The  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  for  one  year  to  the  address  below: 
Name _  _ _ 

R.  F.  D.  Route _ 


Address. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Farm  Notes. — This  has  been  a  fine 
season  for  Fall  work — take  it  all  in  all. 
There  has  been  much  rain,  but  the  fair 
days  have  been  brilliant  and  the  frost  has 
held  off  well.  We  did  not  have  a  killing 
frost  on  our  hilltops  until  October  20 — 
at  least  10  days  later  than  the  average. 
On  the  lower  land  old  Jack  put  his  teeth 
in  earlier,  but  on  the  hills  he  was  like  a 
man  running  for  Congress  and  trying  to 
please  the  independent  voters.  Some 
people,  in  warm  situations,  think  they 
have  a  great  advantage  in  the  few  days 
they  gain  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  think  frost  immunity  at  the  end 
of  the  season  is  just  about  as  valuable  if 
it  can  be  utilized.  At  any  rate  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  open  Fall  is  a  fine  thing  for  farm 
work. 

Farm  Power. — Sometimes  people  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  practical 
farm  operations  are  full  of  criticism  be¬ 
cause  farmers  are  not  right  up  with  their 
work.  No  use  arguing  with  such  people 
or  losing  sleep  over  them.  They  can  only 
be  cured  by  chaining  them  to  a  farm  with 
small  capital  and  an  average  equipment 
and  telling  them  to  go  to  it  or  go  under. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  views  of  think¬ 
ers  and  “economists”  would  grow  if  they 
were  forced  to  think  out  their  living  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  for  small  and  stern 
economies.  They  would  probably  think 
more  and  talk  less  and  one  sentence 
would  be  worth  a  whole  volume  of  ad¬ 
vice.  I  think  of  this  when  I  see  several 
jobs  at  horse  work  which  ought  to  be 
done.  I  know  they  are  needed  but  where 
is  the  horse  power  to  do  them?  Our  big 
grays  are  worked  to  the  limit  hauling 
away  apples.  Night  after  night  they 
start  off,  and  it  will  be  afternoon  the 
next  day  before  they  get  back.  Many  a 
farmer  with  one  team  or  three  work 
horses  finds  himself  in  that  situation. 
Buy  more  horses?  In  our  country  such 
extra  horses  would  stand  idle  most  of  the 
Winter  and  with  hay  at  $25  that  is  ex¬ 
pensive  idling.  Get  a  motor  truck? 
That  seems  to  be  the  way  out,  but  of 
course  a  farmer  must  have  business 
enough  at  hauling  to  make  such  an  in¬ 
vestment  pay.  I  did  not  think  we  had 
quite  trade  enough  this  year  to  warrant 
us  in  getting  a  truck.  Another  year  I 
think  this  neighborhood  can  keep  one 
busy. 

Cover  Crops. — It  has  been  an  ideal 
Fall  season  for  them.  The  clover  is  good. 
Of  course,  neither  the  Alsike  nor  the 
Sweet  make  as  much  Fall  growth  as 
Crimson,  but  they  far  more  than  pay  for 
the  seed  in  their  Fall  growth  and  in  tine 
Spring  they  will  comJ  on  and  give  a  good 
profit.  Our  seeding  of  rye  this  Fall  was 
made  purposely  light.  I  wanted  to  give 
the  clover  every  chance,  for  if  it  will  grow 
as  I  hope  for  we  shall  stop  plowing  the 
orchards  for  several  years  and  simply 
cut  the  clover  and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground. 
We  now  have  our  soil  quite  well  filled 
with  humus  and  well  limed.  A  few  years 
in  clover  sod  ought  to  help  it.  The  Cow- 
horn  turnips  this  year  show  a  thin  seed¬ 
ing.  I  used  less  of  the  seed  than  usual 
though  now  I  wish  we  had  used  more.  I 
have  had  some  discussion  about  the  size 
of  Cow-horn  turnips  and  the  way  they 
grow  on  our  soil.  AVe  have  them  all 
sizes  from  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top 
to  roots  as  large  as  big  mangels.  I  dug- 
up  one  big  turnip  the  root  of  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  505.  This  was  from  one 
of  our  back  fields  and  represents  a  thin 
seeding.  There  are  a  few  larger  than 
this,  but  most  of  the  turnips  are  smaller. 
The  top  of  this  turnip  sprawled  over  the 
ground  but  when  lifted  up  straight  meas¬ 
ured  23  inches  from  crown  to  tip.  I 
would  like  to  learn  from  others  how  this 
turnip  compares  in  size.  I  have  seen  pic¬ 
tures  of  larger  ones,  but  most  of  those  I 
have  seen  growing  are  much  smaller. 
However  the  smaller  ones  give  a  large 
aggregate  yield  and  I  well  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  how  they  leave  a  credit  mark  on 
and  in  the  soil.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great 
surprises  in  using  cover  crops  is  the  im¬ 
provement  noticed  when  you  plow  under 
a  crop  of  turnips.  The  following  crops, 
especially  if  they  are  plants  which  nat¬ 
urally  respond  to  potash,  will  jump  as  if 
they  were  dancing  for  joy. 

Feeding  Stock. — AVitli  the  present 
high  prices  for  grain — and  not  much  hope 


for  reduction — the  stock  feeding  problem 
comes  to  be  a  tough  one.  AVe  keep  as 
little  stock  as  we  can  get  on  with.  At 
present  we  have  our  work  horses,  one 
cow  and  a  yearling,  beside  the  hens. 
A  drove  of  pigs  would  probably  pay,  but 
it  is  hard  to  dispose  of  the  pork  in  our 
country.  Sheep  are  coming  back,  and  a 
few  good  ones  would  help  handle  the 
weeds,  but  we  have  pulled  our  fences  all 
down.  I  have  thought  of  starting  a  small 
and  very  choice  herd  of  purebred  cows, 
but  our  long  and  narrow  orchard  farm  is 
not  well  adapted  to  pasturage  or  grow¬ 
ing  soiling  crops.  The  feeding  problem 
does  not  trouble  us  greatly.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  ration  is  built  of  cornstalks 
and  roots.  The  fine  stalks  of  our  flint 
corn,  cured  so  that  they  are  bright  and 
sweet,  make  a  good  substitute  for  hay. 
AVe  feed  them  with  carrots  to  the  horses 
and  mangels  to  the  cows.  This  year  we 
have  nearly  three  acres  of  these  roots  and 
find  it  a  profitable  crop.  Dry  corn  fod¬ 
der,  fed  alone,  without  some  laxative 
food,  will  not  keep  a  horse  in  good  shape. 
The  coat  gets  bad  and  worms  give 
trouble.  When  carrots  are  fed  along 
with  the  stalks  we  have  no  trouble  of 
this  sort,  and  the  combination  seems  a 
full  substitute  for  hay.  Let  us  be  care¬ 
ful  in  talking  about  this.  I  once  told 
how  we  wintered  the  horses  on  corn¬ 
stalks  and  a  man  wrote  saying  the  idea 
was  a  humbug  and  his  horses  proved  it. 
Come  to  find  out  he  was  feeding  big, 
hard  stalks  of  dent  corn  partly  moldv 
and  dark.  He  fed  ear  corn  along  with 
such  stalks  and  I  do  not  blame  the  horses 
for  voting  such  practice  a  great  nuisance. 
They  should  have  kicked — right  straight 
at  their  master.  AAThen  we  talk  of  corn 
fodder  we  mean  stalks  of  flint  corn 
planted  rather  thickly  and  grown  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  fruit  trees,  so  that  they 
are  fine  and  slender — and  then  well 
cured. 

Boots  and  Grain..— Just  as  the  tur¬ 
nip  when  used  as  a  cover  crop  makes  a 
showing  far  beyond  what  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  its  analysis,  so  carrots  and 
mangels  show  astonishing  feeding  results. 
For  idle  horses,  in  particular,  there  is  no 
more  useful  Winter  food  than  carrots. 
They  keep  bright  and  smooth,  when  these 
roots  are  fed,  and  they  certainly  require 
less  grain.  As  a  simple  grain  mixture 
for  horses  to  go  with  carrots  and  stalks 
half  and  half  oats  and  corn  will  suit.  If 
I  had  no  carrots  I  should  feed  some 
waste  molasses  and  beet  pulp.  For  a 
family  cow  a  grain  ration  of  half  and 
half  wheat  bran  and  eornmeal,  with  a 
handful  of  cottonseed  meal  thrown  in, 
will  go  well  with  the  roots  and  stalks. 
AVliile  these  are  not  ideal  rations  they 
keep  stock  on  a  fruit  farm  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  in  good  production. 

Poultry. - — As  often  explained  we  ex¬ 
pect  our  hens  to  take  care  of  themselves 
to  a  great  extent.  They  are  kept  in 
yards.  Having  suffered  from  wandering 
hens  in  the  past  I  have  taken  an  obliga¬ 
tion  never  to  let  my  poultry  destroy  an¬ 
other  man's  garden  or  become  a  nuisance 
generally.  The  first  duty  under  such  an 
obligation  is  to  keep  your  own  hens  shut 
up !  A\Tith  our  breeding  pens  we  follow 
the  practice  at  the  egg  laying  contest. 
There  are  double  houses  each  holding  two 
pens  of  10  or  12  birds.  A  dry  mash, 
such  as  is  used  at  the  contest,  is  kept 
before  the  birds  all  the  time  and  also 
water,  shells,  grit  and  charcoal.  AVhole 
or  cracked  grain  is  thrown  to  them  twice 
a  day  and  they  have  a  constant  supply  of 
cabbage  or  roots.  A  box  of  sifted  coal 
ashes  stands  handy  and  the  house  is  kept 
dry  and  clean.  The  hens  are  expected  to 
do  the  rest.  Under  this  treatment  our 
breeding  pen  of  Reds — 10  hens  laying — 
produced  155  eggs  in  October.  Most  of 
the  other  breeds  have  quit  for  the  season, 
but  it  looks  as  though  our  Reds  will  keep 
going  until  the  pullets  come  into  the 
game.  These  Reds  have  laid  steadily  all 
the  year  and  thus  far  have  given  one  or 
more  eggs  every  day  since  January  1, 
besides  raising  families.  By  the  way,  my 
“Scrubs”  have  come  back  from  the  laying 
contest.-  They  have  now  been  two  years 
at  college  and  have  not  accumulated  any 
great  blaze  of  glory.  All  but  two  of  them 
will  get  right  into  the  frying  pan.  As 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  figures  I  will  tell 
their  story,  though  there  is  little  credit  in 
it.  The  truth  is  the  Scrubs  went  back 
on  me  sadly  in  their  sophomore  year  at 
college.  Well,  here  we  have  additional 


proof  that  college  life  may  be  power  to 
one  individual  and  poison  to  another.  I 
will  tell  the  story  and  see  what  we  can 
make  out  of  it.  H.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Shall  We  “Raise  Things?” 

A\re  have  here  an  hustling  editorial 
agriculturist  who  is  writing  the  doctrine 
of  “Raise  Things.”  It  should  be  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  “sell  things.”  Apparently 
he  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  but 
the  farmers  do  not.  All  the  State-paid, 
creased-pants  agriculturists  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  applaud.  AAThat  a  wonder¬ 
ful  lot  of  wonderful  agriculturists  there 
are  in  the  land.  The  theological  agri¬ 
culturist  is  one,  he  gets  a  profound  and 
basic  knowledge  of  farming  and  its  pro¬ 
fits  by  studying  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  and  can't  be  contended 
with.  The  real  estate  man  with  a  farm 
for  sale  finds  the  said  reports  conven¬ 
ient  and  convincing,  especially  if  he  has 
a  city  man  to  deal  with  and  if  the  poor 
dupe  takes  the  farm  and  assumes  the 
mortgage  he  finds  he  cannot  make  the 
taxes  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  mort¬ 
gage.  One  can  get  more  than  35  cents 
on  the  dollar  by  selling  by  the  pint,  quart, 
dozen,  pounds  and  fractions  thereof,  but 
what  is  going  on  on  one’s  farm  when 
doing  this?  Labor  around  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  is  costly,  almost  prohibitive, 
in  fact,  is  prohibitive.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  farmers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  it.  is  not  easier  to  raise  things  than 
sell  them  (good  things  too).  It  is 
shocking  to  think  of  it,  but  can  it  be 
that  the  hustling  editorial  agriculturist 
in  his  writings  of  raise  things,  economic 
fallacies,  etc.,  is  not  trying  to  curry  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  city  and  town  people  know¬ 
ing  they  have  the  most  influence  with  the 
State  Legislature  in  getting  through  a 
fat  appropriation  for  the  State  agricul¬ 
turists?  w.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  a  few  things  be¬ 
side  ordinary  farm  crops  which  “real 
farmers”  should  raise.  They  should 
raise  the  power  to  compel  their  teachers 
and  representatives  to  get  out  and  fight 
if  need  be  for  better  markets. 


’I  Buy  em  by  the  Buckle’ 


/  jusi  make  sure 
that  the  word 

PRESIDENT 
there  —  that 


means  /  gel  the 
real,  original 


President 

Suspenders 

n 

The  kind  that  keep  your  shoulders 
free  for  work  or  play,  and  give  you 
solid  comfort  style  and  long  service. 

No  imitation  can  fool  you  if  you  make  sure 
that  PRESIDENT  is  on  the  buckles.  It’s  on 
the  striped  “money-back”  ticket,  too.  You’ll 
get  the  biggest  50  cents’  worth  of  suspender- 
satisfaction  if  you  just 

Remember  PRESIDENT! 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO..  SHIRLEY.  MASS. 
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Look  for 


on 


the  Buckle 


Steel  Fences  and  Bins. — Have  any 
of  your  readers  had  experience  with  steel 
and  iron  posts?  Do  they  last  as  long 
as  is  claimed?  Are  they  superior  to 
wood,  labor  considered  in  setting?  Do 
steel  corncribs  and  grain  bins  rust  out? 
Are  they  a  paying  investment  considering 
grain  lost  through  leaks  and  rats? 

New  York  .  R.  s. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tcdls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  eipense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  (>eeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  8ample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW’.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

WATERPROOF  TARPAULINS-»^.seapsL^vd 

State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N  Y. 
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The  Next: 


These  are  the  extremes  which  a 
spark  plug  must  stand  in  winter. 
Rut  you  never  give  a  thought  to 
these  things  because  your  motor 
is  equipped  with  Champions. 

out  of 

American  made 
gasoline  motors 
are  equipped 
with  Champions.  The  men 
who  build  the  big  sellers — - 


Fords,  Overlands,  Studebakers,  Maxwells  and  85  others  specify 


Dependable 

ampion 


TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD’S  TRADE"  1 

Our  tremendous  output — doubled  this  year  as  compared  with  last — enables 
us  to  go  to  extremes  of  engineering  which  lesser  production  would  not  warrant. 

These  extremes  give  you  that  dependable  aid  to  ignition  which  Champions 
alone  provide. 

There  is  a  Champion  especially  designed  and  constructed  to  meet 
the  exact  conditions  imposed  by  your  motor — whether  it  is  automo¬ 
bile,  tractor  or  stationary  engine.  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  which  one 
it  is  and  supply  your  wan  ts. 

Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  porcelain. 

Champion  Priming  Plugs  Make  Winter  Starting  Easy 

It  is  not  enoueh  simply  to  enrich  your  mixture  with  the  dash  ad¬ 
justment,  or  even  merely  to  prime  your  cylinders,  if  the  day  is  really 
cold. 

Prime  your  plugs. 

Then  you  have  your  rich  mixture  right  at  the  ignition  point — right 
where  tire  first  spark  can  fire  it. 

All-in-One  Champion  is  the  pet-cock  type. 

It  is  made  in  various  sizes  to  serve  efficiently  the  various  styles 
and  types  of  motors. 

The  Champion  Guarantee  gTPu12LtK“eSS“  “ 

placement  or  money  back. 

All-in-One  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

^h$T25a  513  Avondale  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 
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RURALISMS 


House  Plants  and  Insects. 

By  the  time  house  plants  are  finally 
arranged  in  the  places  they  are  to  occupy 
during  the  Winter,  the  plant  lover  is  very 
likely  to  discover  that  some  annoying 
forms  of  insect  life  have  been  brought  in 
with  them.  There  are  many  destructive 
insect  pests  that  thrive  under  greenhouse 
conditions,  and  some  are  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome  on  window  plants, 
because  preventive  measures  are  not 
taken  as  promptly  as  in  the  greenhouse. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  dip  house 
plants  in  tobacco  tea  or  whale-oil  soap 
solution  before  they  are  brought  in.  as  a 
sort  of  quarantine  precaution. 

Scale  Insects. — These  are  trouble¬ 
some  on  ferns,  palms  and  a  variety  of 
decorative  plants.  A  badly-infested  Bos¬ 
ton  fern  is  almost  hopeless  to  clean,  and 
shows  its  weakened  condition  by  yellowed 
fronds  and  general  lack  of  thrift.  Where 
there  are  only  a  few  of  these  insects, 
hidden  under  their  shell  covering,  they 
can  be  rubbed  off  with  a  bit  of  sponge 
attached  to  a  small  stick,  and  dipped  in 
soapsuds,  but  as  a  rule  a  dip  in  whale- 
oil  soap  emulsion  is  advised.  Dissolve 
the  soap  in  hot  water,  and  dilute  so  as  to 
have  one  pound  of  soap  to  six  or  seven 
gallons  of  water.  There  are  several  ex¬ 
cellent  commercial  preparations  for  the 
extermination  of  scale  sold  by  seedsmen. 

Aphides. — Both  green  and  black  aphis 
(green  fly  and  black  fly  of  the  florists) 
are  a  nuisance  on  plants  under  glass. 
Florists  fumigate  by  burning  tobacco 
stems,  or  evaporate  tobacco  extracts,  to 
control  these  insects.  A  useful  decoction 
of  tobacco  is  made  by  boiling  stems  or 
dust  for  about  one  hour,  straining  and 
diluting,  so  as  to  use  one  pound  of  to¬ 
bacco  to  two  gallons  of  liquid.  Spray  or 
dip  the  plants. 

Bed  Spider. — This  minute  insect  con¬ 
gregates  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and  is  often  unnoticed  until  yellow  foliage 
and  stunted  growth  calls  attention  to  the 
trouble.  It  increases  rapidly  in  a  hot 
dry  atmosphere,  hence  is  often  trouble¬ 
some  on  house  plants  in  stove-heated 
rooms.  Persistent  syringing  with  cold 
water,  directed  with  some  force  against 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  will  usually 
dislodge  them ;  tobacco  water  is  also  used. 

Mealy  Bug. — This  insect  hides  under 
a  mantle  of  fluff,  so  that  it  looks  like  lit¬ 
tle  specks  of  white  cotton  dotted  on 
leaves  and  stems.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  geraniums 
and  Coleus ;  the  latter  is  so  often  a  host 
plant  that  we  do  not  advise  it  for  window 
culture,  as  the  insects  spread  from  it  to 
other  plants.  Whale-oil  soap  solution  is 
the  best  remedy ;  the  insects  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  tender  plants  with  a  small 
brush.  There  are  some  commercial  prep¬ 
arations  for  greenhouse  use  that  are  very 
satisfactory. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses. 

I  have  Baltimore  Belle  and  Dorothy 
Perkins  roses.  They  have  run  to  the 
roof  of  our.  porch,  and  thrown  up  four  or 
five  leaders  and  branches  or  laterals  ga¬ 
lore.  Should  they  be  trimmed  this  Fall 
or  next  Spring?  I  low  much  should  re¬ 
main  for  next  season’s  bloom?  Last 
Winter  I  removed  roses  from  trellis  and 
laid  them  down  and  covered  with  leaves 
and  bits  of  boards  on  top  to  hold  the 
leaves.  This  Spring  I  raised  them  up  to 
their  trellis  again,  but  for  all  of  my  care 
I  never  had  the  first  bloom,  while  my 
neighbors  who  left  theirs  unprotected 
had  plants  covered  with  beautiful  roses. 
I  thought  this  year  I  would  leave  them 
up  and  protect  their  roots  well  with  rot¬ 
ten  manure.  f.  ii.  p. 

Eaton  Itapids,  Mich. 

Do  not  do  any  pruning  this  Fall.  Bal¬ 
timore  Belle  requires  very  little  pruning 
at  any  time ;  in  the  Spring  you  may  cut 
out  dead  shoots,  and  some  weak  interfer¬ 
ing  growth,  if  that  seems  wise,  but  very 
little  trimming  will  be  needed.  Baltimore 
Belle  is  generally  considered  a  little  more 
tender  than  the  other  Prairie  roses 
(though  enduring  ordinary  Winter  tem¬ 
peratures)  owing  to  an  admixture  of  del¬ 
icate  blood  (Noisette),  and  if  the  coming 
Winter  is  extra  severe  you  are  likely  to 
give  all  the  pruning  required  in  cutting 
out  winter-killed  shoots.  The  same  rules 
apply  to  Dorothy  Perkins — prune  spar¬ 
ingly  in  the  early  dormant  period  of  the 
Spring.  Your  plan  of  root  protection  is 
wise ;  it  may  be  that  soil  or  situation  are 
responsible  for  your  lack  of  bloom. 


Lilies  from  Seed. 

I  am  interested  in  trying  to  raise  some 
meadow  lilies  (Canadense)  from  seed. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  this  is  done? 

Windsor,  Conn.  E.  P. 

Lily  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  well-drained  pans  of  sandy  peat. 
Slightly  cover  the  seed  with  the  same 
soil,  and  then  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
moss ;  place  in  a  cool  frame.  Some  lilies 
do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year ; 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  L.  Can¬ 
adense  from  seed.  Usually  bulbels  or 
offsets  are  used  for  the  propagation  of 
these  lilies,  except  where  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  procure  new  varieties. 


Meritorious  Nut  Trees. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  desires 
to  secure  information  concerning  indi¬ 
vidual  nut  trees,  either  native  or  intro¬ 
duced,  which  bear  nuts  of  such  superior 
excellence  as  to  justify  special  consider¬ 
ation.  The  nuts  which  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest  at  this  time  are  the  pecans  and 
other  American  hickories,  Black  walnuts, 
butternut,  chestnut,  and  hazels,  as  well 
as  foreign  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  hazels 
(filberts).  It  is  also  important  to  locate 
beechnut,  chinquapin,  and  Japanese  wal¬ 
nut  trees  of  especial  merit.  To  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  trees  must  be  hardy  in  the  section 
where  found,  vigorous,  prolific,  and  bear 
annually  ;  nuts  of  medium  size  or  above ; 
uniorm  in  size  and  shape;  thin-shelled, 
easily  cracked ;  kernels  plump,  rich  in 
quality,  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  flavor, 
and  easily  removed  from  the  broken  shells 
in  unbroken  halves. 

If  you  are  the  owner  of  such  tree  or 
trees  and  are  willing  to  co-operate  in 
this  inventory  of  nut  trees,  the  under¬ 
signed  will  be  glad  to  send  franked  pack¬ 
ing  boxes  in  which  to  forward  samples  of 
the  mature  nuts  from  trees  considered 
worthy  of  record.  If  you  know  of  trees 
not  your  own,  will  you  give  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner  or  party  from 
whom  a  description  of  the  tree  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  its  nuts  may  be  obtained?  We 
shall  greatly  appreciate  any  information 
you  may  be  able  to  give  regarding  thp 
size,  character,  age  and  bearing  habits  of 
the  tree,  and  especially  your  opinion  of 
what  its  points  of  superiority  are. 

c.  a.  reed.  Nut  Culturist. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


Choose  VELLASTIC.  It  is  cheaper  than  doctors 9  bills . 


UNDERWEAR 


THE  luxurious  downy  VELLASTIC  fleece  holds  a  cushion  of  dry,  warm  air 
next  to  your  skin  which  protects  you  from  chills  and  cold.  The  pores  in  the 
elastic  ribbed  outer  fabric  keep  the  inner  fleece  dry  and  hygienic — and  the  ribbing 

of  the  fabric  permits  perfect  freedom  of  movement  and  insures  smooth  fit.  No  other  underwear  in  the  world  is 
so  cleverly  constructed  to  combine  health  and  comfort  as  VELLLASTIC.  At  all  dealers. 


UNION 

SUITS 


AH  For  MEN,  WOMEN  SEPARATE 

and  CHILDREN  GARMENTS 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  Makers  Dept.  32,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Warren,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Uuf . 

lowest  priced  high-grade  engine  on  market 
A  wonderful  little  engine  for  farm  work.  11  H.P. 
with  great  overload  capacity.  Parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Spark-timing  lever  prevents  in¬ 
jury  to  operator  in  starting;  circuit-breaker 
saves  needless  current:  device  alters  engine’s 
speed  while  running.  Other  *  Write 

Jacobson  engines, _  •£»  for  illustrated 

stationary  and  port-  WiW  srJ  bulletin. 
able,  up  to  25  H.  P. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFC. 

CO. 

Dept 


DOMESTIC 


Junior  Pumping  Engines 

for  deep  well  pumping.  Reach  SOO  feet. 
Can  he  attached  to  any  make  pump  or 
sold  with  pump.  Run  smooth  and  quiet. 
We  build  pumping  engines  for  every 
purpose— house,  barn,  irrigation,  etc.,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells.  Also  Power  Spray¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Gasoline  Engines.  The 
Domestic  is  -  The  Quality  Line.  Send  for 
bulletin.  Toll  us  your  pumni'  g  problems. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE 
AND  PUMP  CO. 
Box  503, 
Shippensburg, 

^  Pa- 
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The  instrument  for  the  world’s  best  music 

I  he  best  music  in  the  world 


is 


the 


music 


which  is  rendered  by  the  greatest  artists.  And 
there’s  just  one  way  to  enjoy  all  the  world’s 
best  music  in  your  own  home — on  the  Victrola. 

The  world’s  greatest  artists  make  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor — and  only  on  the 
Victrola  can  you  hear  their  superb  renditions 
with  all  the  distinctive  per¬ 
sonality  and  charm  of  in¬ 
terpretation  which  make 
them  famous  the  world 


over. 

Hearing:  is  believing-.  Any  Victor 
dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and 
demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola— $10  to  $300. 

Write  to  us  for  the  illustrated  Victor 
catalog's  and  names  and  addresses  of 
Victor  dealers  nearest  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — - the  combi?iation .  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 

all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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PnbTItlied  weekly  by  the  Rural  Puhliuhlnir  Company,  833  IVest  80lh  Street.  New  Yorft 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)g  marks,  or  1044  francs.  Iieinit  in  money  order,  express 
ordei%  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  aprate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  oi-ders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  NUMBER  of  readers  have  written  about  posi¬ 
tions  in  South  America  offered  by  the  Du  Pont 
Nitrate  Co.  Somehow  our  friends  have  the  idea 
that  carpenters  and  masons  are  needed.  They  think 
there  is  a  four  years’  engagement  with  work  at  “$2 
per  hour  with  privilege  of  working  15  hours  a  day !” 
Just  a  little  thought  ought  to  show  anyone  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  world’s  labor  market 
such  a  thing  is  most  impossible.  Yet  we  have  letters 
from  people  who  ask  us  to  help  get  them  such  a  job. 
The  Du  Pont  Co.  inform  us  that  they  have  no  need 
for  men  or  any  positions  at  their  plant  in  Chile. 
Some  years  ago  a  curious  condition  of  labor  in 
Brooklyn  made  it  possible  for  ship  carpenters  to 
work  15  days  in  a  week!  There  was  a  hurry  call 
for  fitting  out  ships.  Under  the  labor  union  regu¬ 
lations  eight  hours  constituted  a  day’s  work.  Work¬ 
men  for  a  short  time  would  work  a  shift  of  eight 
hours,  then  rest  a  few  hours  and  then  put  in  another 
“day.”  This  went  on  until  the  ships  were  ready. 
Wre  noted  this  as  a  labor  curiosity  merely,  and  for 
a  long  time  received  letters  from  workmen  who  un¬ 
derstood  we  could  get  such  jobs  for  them.  “Take 
heed  how  ye  hear!” 

* 

AN  apple  exhibit  will  be  held  at  Poughkeepsie 
Dec.  8  to  10,  1915.  This  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange  at  Mil- 
ton,  N.  Y.  Entries  will  be  open  to  all  fruit  growers  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Cash  prizes  running  from 
$25  for  the  best  barrel  of  apples,  down  to  $5  for  the 
best  plate,  will  be  offered,  and  everything  will  be 
done  to  show  up  high  quality  and  beauty  of  Hudson 
River  fruit.  This  is  good  work,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  think  their  business  is  very  import¬ 
ant,  and  that  they  are  doing  great  things  for  the 
Valley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  factories  and 
warehouses,  large  as  they  are.  are  but  child’s  play 
compared  with  the  great  possibilities  of  Hudson  River 
fruit.  When  the  growers  of  this  section  get  ready 
to  shake  themselves  and  do  their  full  duty,  the 
Hudson  River  section  will  rank  ahead  of  California 
or  the  Rhine  Valley  in  its  production  of  high  class 
fruit.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  busy.  These 
growers  cannot  expect  that  others  are  coming  in 
to  boom  their  sections  for  them.  They  have  got 
to  do  it  themselves,  and  this  apple  show  is  a  fine 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

* 

THE  great  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  voted 
against  woman  suffrage.  A  majority  of  the  men  in 
these  States  do  not  want  the  women  to  vote.  No 
one  seriously  expected  that  the  amendments  would 
carry.  The  Atlantic  slope  is  a  conservative  sec¬ 
tion — slow  to  accept  new  theories  of  government. 
1  nder  the  circumstances  the  women  have  done  a 
most  remarkable  thing.  In  these  four  States  alone 
they  convinced  nearly  1,250,000  voters  that  they 
were  entitled  to  suffrage.  When  Fremont  ran  as 
the  first  Republican  candidate  for  President  he  re¬ 
ceived  1,341,264  votes  in  the  entire  country.  On  his 
first  election  Lincoln  had  but  1,S57.610!  The  women 
made  a  good  campaign,  and  added  to  the  strength 
of  their  cause.  It  is  absolutely  sure  to  win  in  the 
end,  and  we  might  as  well,  all  of  us,  accept  that 
fact  and  keep  good-natured  over  it. 

* 

NEW  YORK  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the 
new  constitution.  There  were  three  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  The  constitution  was  sprung  upon  the 
people  without  fair  warning  or  fair  chance  for  study. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  public  took  about  what  was 
offered  them.  They  grumbled,  but  generally  walked 
up  and  did  what  the  politicians  expected  of  them. 
They  have  developed  in  thought  and  power  since 
then,  and  must  now  be.  “shown.”  Then  it  was  gen¬ 
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erally  believed  that  this  constitution  was  lawyer- 
made — put  together  by  shrewd  lawyers  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rich  and  strong.  It  may  not  be  that 
these  men  really  schemed  for  class  benefits,  but  they 
could  not  get  away  from  their  records  and  old  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  people  did  not  trust  them,  and  so 
much  that  was  good  in  the  proposed  constitution 
was  killed  along  with  what  the  public  distrusted. 
Another  strong  factor  in  this  defeat  was  the  fact 
that  the  framers  of  this  constitution  tried  deliber¬ 
ately  to  kill  off  any  legal  right  of  the  State  to  regu¬ 
late  or  help  the  marketing  of  food.  The  average 
citizen  of  New  York  spends  10  per  cent,  of  his  in¬ 
come  for  transportation  and  over  40  per  cent,  for 
food.  The  proposed  constitution  created  a  public 
service  department,  but  deliberately  killed  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  Department  of  Markets.  This 
was  unquestionably  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
commission  men  and  dealers  who  want  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  present  system  of  graft  and  rob¬ 
bery.  Both  farmers  and  consumers  saw  this  point, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  defeat  of 
this  constitution.  Thus  the  present  Department 
cannot  be  wiped  out  in  the  slick  little  scheme  which 
the  commission  men  planned  for.  They  must  now 
come  right  out  in  the  open  and  ask  the  Ivegislature 
to  stand  for  their  system.  It  will  be  a  beautiful 
battle,  for  the  same  farmers  who  lined  up  against 
the  constitution  will  line  up  once  more  in  a  fight 
to  give  this  Department  a  fair  chance. 

* 

ALL  along  the  Alaskan  coast  and  south  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  vast  deposits  of  kelp  rich  in  potash. 
There  is  enough  potash  along  the  coast  to  supply 
the  world’s  needs,  and  make  this  nation  independent 
of’  other  potash  deposits.  The  industry  of  collect¬ 
ing  this  kelp  and  extracting  the  potash  would  be  a 
great  help  to  Alaska,  and  attract  attention  to  her 
other  industries.  Why  then  is  it  not  done?  That 
question  is  being  asked  by  thousands,  including 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  buy  potash  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure.  The  Alaskan  people  declare  that  cap¬ 
italists  refuse  to  invest  money  in  the  enterprise  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  how  cheap  the  German 
potash  can  be  sold  in  this  country  after  the  war. 
When  trade  is  resumed,  potash  will  be  once  more  im¬ 
ported,  and  of  course  efforts  will  be  made  to  recover 
lost  trade  and  increase  it.  At  present  the  German 
potash  enjoys  a  monopoly.  If  there  were  competi¬ 
tion  from  a  new  company  which  must  experiment 
with  a  new  material  no  one  knows  how  low  the 
German  potash  would  go  in  order  to  undersell  the 
new  supply.  Therefore  capital  hesitates  to  invest 
in  a  new  enterprise.  Since  shrewd  business  men 
will  not  take  the  risk,  would  it  not  be  folly  for 
small  investors  to  take  stock  in  a  potash  enterprise 
which  is  only  an  experiment  at  best? 

* 

WE  want  you  to  get  the  full  significance  of  that 
note  about  the  Strout  Agency  business  on 
page  1338  last  week.  For  years  the  Strout  people 
demanded  what  they  called  a  “listing  fee,”  and  per¬ 
mitted  their  agents  to  sell  property  for  what  they 
could  get,  and  pocket  the  difference  above  the  own¬ 
er's  price.  The  R.  N.-Y.  became  convinced  that  both 
practices  were  wrong — amounting  to  little  short  of 
downright  robbery.  We  exposed  the  practice  and  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  tiie  Strout  advertising.  Big  suits 
for  libel  were  brought,  but  we  knew  we  were  right, 
and  kept  right  on.  There  was  a  broad  principle  at 
issue  which  vitally  concerned  every  owner  of  a 
salable  farm,  and  every  back-to-the-lander.  These 
are  the  two  classes  which  farm  papers  are  supposed 
to  serve,  yet  in  our  efforts  to  defend  this  principle 
we  received  no  help  from  the  farm  papers.  They 
were  quite  willing  to  accept  their  “30  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver,”  publish  the  advertising  and  defend  a  plan 
which  they  knew  meant  a  form  of  robbery  or  ex¬ 
tortion.  And  not  one  of  them  can  lay  the  faintest 
claim  to  ignorance,  for  they  knew  the  scheme  from 
top  to  toe,  and  understood  just  what  it  meant  to 
their  readers.  They  took  the  price  and  paid  for  it  in 
a  disgraceful  silence !  Now  comes  Mr.  Strout  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  wrong  and  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  right.  He  admits  that  his  scheme  was 
essentially  dishonest,  and  has  abandoned  it!  And 
now  what  of  the  farm  papers?  They  took  Mr. 
Strout’s  money  and  in  exchange  for  it  knowingly 
and  publicly  defended  what  they  knew  was  a  fake 
and  an  extortion.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the 
public  will  stand  for  either  silence  or  evasion  in 
such  a  matter.  Public  sentiment  and  public  mor¬ 
ality  have  grown  and  broadened  during  the  past 
five  years.  We  do  not  credit  Mr.  Strout  with  any 
lightning  conversion.  He  simply  found  that  public 
sentiment  would  not  stand  for  his  proposition.  The 
people  told  him  this  so  fearlessly  and  emphatically 
that  he  “got  wise.”  Year  by  year  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  their  ability  to  think ,  and  in  their  ability  to 
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give  expression  to  their  thought.  They  finally  rea¬ 
soned  out  this  Strout  proposition,  and  when  they 
understood  the  immorality  of  it  they  shut  it  off. 
Mr.  Strout  intimated  that  he  has  been  spanked  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  He  is  wrong.  We  may  have  provided 
the  slipper  or  shingle,  but  the  country  people  who 
have  farms  to  buy  or  sell  did  the  spanking.  The 
conversion  of  Mr.  Strout  is  a  fine  thing,  though  it 
puts  the  farm  papers  into  the  meanest,  most  humil¬ 
iating  position  which  anyone  who  pretends  to  edu¬ 
cate  or  lead  the  public  can  occupy!  The  great,  glor¬ 
ious  thing  about  it,  however,  is  the  big  awakening 
of  public  spirit  which  it  indicates.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  observe  how  year  by  year  the  people  come 
to  realize  their  true  power  and  their  ability  to  kill 
off  fakes  and  humbug,  and  cut  the  heart  out  of 
fraud.  We  have  learned  to  trust  our  people  when¬ 
ever  they  can  have  the  truth. 

* 

SUCH  mighty  problems  of  foreign  immigration 
are  looming  up  in  the  near  future  that  any¬ 
thing  bearing  on  alien  labor  becomes  important. 
The  State  of  Arizona  passed  a  law  by  popular  vote 
which  provides  wherever  an  employer  hires  five 
laborers  or  more  SO  per  cent,  of  them  must  be  nat¬ 
uralized  citizens.  The  object  of  this  clearly  was  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  employment  of  alien 
labor  in  Arizona.  It  was  evidently  aimed  at  the 
Japanese.  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  that 
this  law  is  unconstitutional.  Justice  Hughes  makes 
this  point: 

It.  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  right  to 
work  for  a  living  in  the  common  occupations  of  the 
community  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  personal  free¬ 
dom  and  opportunity  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  secure.  If  this  could  be  refused  solely 
on  the  ground  of  race  or  nationality  the  prohibition  of 
the  denial  to  any  person  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  would  be  a  barren  form  of  words. 

The  Federal  government  has  the  sole  right  to 
control  immigration.  All  recognize  that  the  close 
of  the  European  war  will  bring  a  flood  of  men  and 
women  who,  if  they  are  all  admitted,  will  badly  dis¬ 
organize  labor  in  this  country.  Evidently  the  States 
cannot  handle  the  question.  It  belongs  to  Congress, 

and  should  be  taken  up  at  once. 

* 

WE  have  had  quite  a  number  of  letters  about 
the  following  proposition,  which  some  “re¬ 
ligious”  and  “farm”  papers  are  printing: 

IS  IIE  CRAZY? 

The  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Mississippi  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  is 
that  figs  be  planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs 
raised  to  supply  a  Canning  Factory.  You  can  secure 
five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the  Factory  by  writing. 
They  will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  $6  per 
month.  Your  profit  should  be  $1000  per  year.  Some 
think  this  man  is  crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable 
land,  but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 

We  do  not  print  the  name  of  this  concern  and 
merely  give  this  card  as  illustration  of  about  the 
smoothest  scheme  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  just 
about  as  smooth  as  the  spineless  cactus  guff.  You 
see  these  fellows  do  not  promise  a  thing.  You  can¬ 
not  pin  them  down  to  anything  and  yet  thousands 
of  readers  will  think  this  is  a  sure  way  to  make 
$1000  per  year.  It  is  as  slick  a  specimen  of  sucker 
bait  as  ever  went  on  a  hook.  “Is  he  crazy?”  Not 
by  a  large  majority!  If  you  had  an  old  farm  which 
had  stood  idle  for  years  and  could  break  it  up  into 
five-acre  lots,  sell  fig  tres  at  a  big  profit  and  then 
get  $72  a  year  for  10  years  for  “care”  wouldn’t  you 
give  the  five  worthless  acres  away?  We  went  over 
this  scheme  last  year.  Take  it  from  us  that  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  grow  figs  from  thistles. 
The  man  who  does  that  gets  his  fingers  full  of 
thorns.  Is  he  crazy?  No,  there  surely  is  “method 
in  his  madness,”  and  the  slickest  method  that  ever 
pulled  a  dollar  out  of  a  sucker’s  pocket.  And  the 
“religious”  papers  are  helping  bait  the  hook! 


Brevities. 

Three  apples  a  day  will  amend  your  constitution 
properly. 

A  good  time  to  “start  something”  is  when  you  find 
a  trespasser  deliberately  on  your  farm  when  you  have 
the  signs  up. 

We  figured  from  the  effect  of  buckwheat  cakes  on  the 
human  system  that  the  grain  would  be  fine  for  molting 
hens.  It  seems  to  work. 

Who  said  oranges?  Four  years  hence  it  is  expected 
that  South  Africa  will  ship  400,000  boxes  to  Europe 
aud  10  years  hence  4,000,000. 

If  you  fall  for  a  proposition  to  sell  a  “tree  rasp¬ 
berry”  for  one  dollar  or  more  you  may  possibly  receive 
a  Columbian  or  Shaffer — well  known  old  sorts  which 
grow  to  large  size. 

The  shoddy  shoe  is  now  to  be  stepped  on.  The 
Parliament  of  Victoria  is  considering  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
hibits,  under  penalty  the  “manufacture  or  sale  of  foot¬ 
wear”  the  soles  of  which  do  not  consist  of  leather  un¬ 
less  a  true  statement  of  what  they  do  consist  of  is 
stamped  on  the  shoe.  Good.  The  man  who  will  try  to 
work  off  a  shoddy  sole  must  have  a  shoddy  soul.  Little 
use  praying  for  him— penalize  him ! 
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News  from  the  Auction. 

There  was  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the 
apple  market  during  the  past  week.  The  small  ship¬ 
ments  of  medium  and  poor  grades  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  there  is  a  livelier  demand  for 
clean  stock  of  the  higher  grades  and  prices  are 
ruling  higher.  This  is  being  written  nearly  a  week 
before  the  paper  will  reach  readers,  and  it  is  the 
feeling  in  the  trade  now  that  during  this  coming  week 
conditions  will  improve  still  further.  A  few  carloads 
have  already  begun  to  come  out  of  storage,  and  where 
the  stock  is  fancy  the  prices  have  ruled  high.  Real 
fancy,  high-colored,  most  popular  varieties  have  reached 
as  high  as  $5  a  barrel,  but  the  ordinary  grades  of  the 
same  varieties  have  gone  as  low  .as  $2.50  and,  of 
course,  defective  lots  have  been  still  lower.  From 
the  present  indications,  however,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  good  clean  apples  from  now  on  will  meet  a  good 
demand  on  the  New  York  market  and  command  favor¬ 
able  prices. 

The  auction  market  is  selling  day  by  day  grade  for 
grade  at  the  top  of  the  market,  and  prices  in  the  whole 
trade  are  ruling  at  least  a  dollar  a  barrel  in  advance 
of  similar  grades  a  year  ago,  while  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  is  lower  throughout  the  city  than  it  was  last 
year,  resulting  in  a  better  consumption.  Some  of  the 
large  growers  and  retail  stores  have  been  induced  by 
the  Department  this  year  to  sell  apples  to  consumers 
at  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  above  the  price  to  the 
grower  realized  at  the  auction  markets.  This  cus¬ 
tom  is  not  universal  but  can  be  made  so  by  a  large 
and  regular  supply  of  auction  sales  and  a  continuance 
of  the  propaganda  among  retailers  to  influence  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  distribution.  If  growers  could  only 
realize  the  possibilities  of  this  work,  and  the  value  to 
themselves  in  the  developing  of  a  city  trade,  and  the 
popularizing  of  New  York  State  apples  in  the  'local 
markets,  the  auction  sales  would  have  a  larger  supply 
than  they  have  yet  received. 

The  following  prices  for  two  days  last  week  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  quality  of  offerings  at  the  auction  sales,  and 
the  prices  realized  : 


.  APPLES. — 38  Hubbardston,  $2.55 ;  1  Bottle  Green¬ 
ing,  $3.10;  2  King,  $2.85;  1  Greening,  $3.25;  1  Jon¬ 
athan,  $4  ;  1  Pewaukee,  $2.35  ;  2  Wagoner,  $2.70  ;  1  Gilli- 
flower,  $1.85 ;  4  Wagener,  $2.25 ;  8  Hubbardston,  $2.25 ; 
2,  $1.85;  3  Baldwin,  $1.85;  3  Jonathan,  $3.10;  2  Pe¬ 
waukee,  $2.30;  1  Gilliflower,  $1.65;  14  Baldwin,  $1.85; 
6  Greening,  $1.25;  3  Newtown,  $2.35;  2,  $2.85;  4, 
$2.;>;) ;  1,  $1.4o ;  2  Baldwin,  $2.75 ;  1  Sweet  Pippin, 
$2.10;  1  Russet,  $2;  3  Spy,  $2.25;  1  Greening,  $2.05; 
5  Baldwin,  $2.70;  4,  $2 ;  2  Ben  Davis,  $2.35;  1,  $1.95; 
2  King,  $3.35;  3,  $3.10;  2,  $2.65;  2  Limber  Twig, 
$2.35:  16  Baldwin,  $3;  5,  $2.70;  12,  $1.75;  3  Spy! 
$3.40;  9  Baldwin,  $2.90;  1  Ben  Davis,  $2.20;  1  Lady 
Sweet,  $2.50;  1  Spy,  $3.80;  1  Jonathan,  $3.65;  1  King, 
$3.40;  1,  $2.70;  3  Greening,  $2.95;  1,  $2.20;  4,  $2. SO ; 

$3.65;  3,  $2.80;  1  Spy,  $3.25;  2, 
Baldwin,  $2.90;  4.  $2.50;  1,  $1.30; 
$1.30;  1  Seek,  $1.75;  26  bu.-bkts. 
;  11  Ben  Davis,  50  cents;  1  King. 
85  cents;  8  Jonathan,  $1.10;  1,  40 
2,  Greening,  65  cents;  3,  55  cents; 
60  cents;  1.  35  cents;  1  King, 
$2.35;  60,  $1.80;  13,  $1.85 ; 


2,  $2.30; 
$2.60;  1, 
1  Snow, 
Baldwin, 
95  cents 
cents;  3, 


3  King, 
$2.30;  4 
$2.70;  1, 

50  cents 
1  King, 

,75  centts , 

2,  50  cents ;  1  Pippin, 
50  cents:  37  Baldwin, 


King.  $1.70;  7  Pewaukee,  $1.75;  7  Newtown,  $1.80; 
20  Stark,  $1.95;  4  Baldwin.  $2.80;  45,  $2.95;  4,  $1.80; 
40  Greening,  $3.35;  20,  $3.25;  20.  $3.20;  47  Bottle 
Greening,  $2.35;  5  Baldwin,  $2.15;  22  Winesap,  $2.30; 
24  Hubbardston,  $2.20;  6  Hislop,  $2.40;  4  Blush, 
$2.05 ;  1  Spy,  $2.10;  6  Seek,  $2.05;  5  Baldwin,  $3.35; 
19,  $3.15;  Jonathan,  $2.55;  1.4  Spy,  $3.55;  8,  $3.10; 
4  Baldwin,  $3;  12,  $2.45;  15,  $2.25;  1,  $2.45;  4  Ben 
Davis,  $2.25;  6,  $1.60;  3  Seek,  $2.05;  3  Spv,  $3.05- 


1,  $2.05 
$1.55;  1 


1  Baldwin,  $2.25 ; 
Vandervere,  $1.65. 


Ben  Davis,  $1.90 ;  1, 


MISCELLANEOUS. — 1  bbl.  Kieffer  pear,  $1.35 ; 
8,  90  cents ;  41  bu.  Kieffer,  50  cents ;  29  bu.  Anjou, 
$1.50;  1,  70  cents;  50  3-lb.  Concord  Grapes,  6%  cents; 
60  bkts.  sweet  potatoes,  55  cents. 


How  the  Railroad  Can  Help. 

The  industrial  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  has  written  me  to  suggest  what  the  road  can  do 
to  help  the  farming  interests  of  the  State.  You  know 
the  needs  of  the  farm  interests  of  the  State.  Can  you 
make  any  definite  suggestion  of  what  the  Central  can 
do  to  help  the  causes  you  advocate?  h.  c. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes.  We  could  give  several  very  pertinent  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  one  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis.  We  may  refer  to  the  others  later.  The  New 
York  Central  maintains  a  dock  at  the  foot  of  Bar¬ 
clay  Street  where  the  gross  farm  products,  such  as 
apples,  potatoes,  onions  and  the  like  are  discharged. 
Produce  dealers  are  permitted  to  sell  these  products  on 
the  docks.  The  tradesmen  come  there  to  buy,  because 
this  line  of  goods  is  concentrated  there.  The  dealers 
sell  at  private  sale,  and  the  buyers  drive  on  to  the 
dock  to  take  the  goods  away.  This  causes  great  con¬ 
fusion,  and  loss  of  time.  Farmers  through  the  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  have  appointed  the 
Fruit  Auction  Company  to  receive  and  sell  farm  pro¬ 
duce  at  auction.  This  system  of  selling  relieves  con¬ 
gestion,  because  one  auctioneer  will  sell  as  much  as  five 
private  salesmen  and  buyers  and  goods  move  on  quick¬ 
ly.  Yet  the  railroad  company  refuses  to  permit  the 
Fruit  Auction  Company  to  sell  at  auction  on  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Street  dock.  The  produce  dealers  are  opposed  to 
farmers  receiving  their  own  goods  on  this  dock,  and 
selling  them  in  their  own  way,  pledging  themselves  not 
to  interfere  with  or  annoy  anyone  else.  The  railroad 
is  evidently  moved  by  the  protest  of  the  dealers.  The 
buyers  carry  the  goods  direct  from  this  dock,  but  the 
custom  of  the  dealers  has  been  to  charge  the  grower- 
cartage  on  it  just  the  same.  If  the  farmers’  own  agency 
were  permitted  to  sell  there  no  cartage  whatever  would 


be  charged,  and  the  dealers  could  not  long  maintain 
their  custom  of  fictitious  cartage  charges.  The  very 
best  service  the  New  York  Central  could  render  farm¬ 
ers  at  this  time  would  be  to  grant  them  the  same 
privilege  on  the  Barclay  Street  dock  they  accord  deal¬ 
ers.  Suppose  you  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and  tell 
him  you  would  like  to  have  him  change  this  ruling, 
and  when  you  see  him  at  your  meetings  during  the 
\N  inter,  tell  him  you  would  like  an  even  chance  with 
the  dealer  on  his  docks,  and  that  you  don’t  like  to  pay 
cartage  when  your  goods  are  not  moved  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  If  farmers  would  fight  and  back  up  their  lead¬ 
ers  as  the  dealers  do,  we  would  get  our  rights.  Let 
us  make  a  start  on  this. 


Coming  Hay  Sales. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has  organ¬ 
ized  an  auction  sale  of  hay  for  the  Onondaga  Alfalfa 
Growers’  Association  to  be  held  on  November  30th,  and 
another  sale  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Patrons’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  of  Cayuga  County  to  be  held  at  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.,  on  December  1st.  The  catalogues  are  not 
yet  made  up,  but  the  amount  of  hay  to  be  sold  through 
these  associations  is  estimated  at  30,000  tons,  and  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  every  hay  buyer  to  get  his 
supplies  at  these  sales  on  the  open  market. 


They  Want  More  Commission. 

The  following  news  item  is  from  one  of  the  produce 
trade  papers : 

Because  of  the  growing  increased  cost  of  transacting 
business  and  mainbiining  competent  salesmen  and  other 
employes,  in  addition  to  high  rentals,  leading  com¬ 
mission  merchants  of  this  city  inaugurated  prelimin¬ 
ary  preparations  this  week  looking  toward  an  advance 
in  their  commissions  to  10  per  cent.,  as  business  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  cannot  be  done  any  longer  on  the 
present  schedule,  which  varies  generally  from  five  to 
seven  per  cent. 

It  is  true  the  commission  dealers  cannot  make  ends 
meet  under  the  present  system  on  five  to  seven  per  cent. 
They  cannot  do  it  on  10  per  cent.  They  insist  on  pay¬ 
ing  high  rentals,  and  maintain  expensive  offices,  and 
employ  high-priced  salesmen.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mission  they  persist  in  perpetuating  a  system  that 
makes  extra  expense  of  handling  and  cartage  necessary. 
They  oppose  every  attempt  to  secure  proper  distribut¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  every  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
salesmanship.  As  a  means  of  preserving  the  system 
they  have  established  a  line  of  x-eckless  credits  to 
dealers  and  speculators  without  responsibility,  and 
suffer  frequent  excessive  losses.  They  are  obliged  to 
bear  these  losses  without  protest  because  the  defaulters 
know  the  game  and  the  system  and  are  in  a  position  to 
defy  prosecution. 

With  a  union  terminal  receiving  produce  from  all 
lines,  run  direct  to  the  terminal,  having  cold  storage 
facilities,  produce  can  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at 
auction  at  a  profit  for  three  per  cent,  without  a  cent 
for  cartage  or  labor,  and  returns  made  to  the  producer 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  work  on  a  five  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission,  provided  a- receiver  is  free  to  make  his  own 
prices;  but  when  operating  in  competition  with  an  auc¬ 
tion  market  as  the  commission  dealers  are  now  doing, 
it  is  necessary  to  return  full  prices  in  order  to  keep 
shippers  from  rushing  to  the  auction  system.  When 
high  expenses  and  reckless  credits  are  maintained  and 
full  returns  to  the  shipper  is  a  necessity,  the  only  way 
to  avoid  bankruptcy  is  to  increase  the  commissions. 
Shippers  have  the  privilege  of  supporting  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  at  10  per  cent,  in  addition  to  charges  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  selling  through  the  auction  at  five  per  cent, 
or  help  develop  a  system  that  will  reduce  this  and 
eliminate  all  other  expense. 


“  Who  Pays  for  All  This?  ” 

Several  readers  say  they  have  received  copies  of  a 
trade  paper  containing  long  and  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
I  oods  and  Markets  Department,  and  particularly  the 
auction  sales.  These  men  are  not  impressed  by  these 
articles,  but  they  are  curious  to  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  Association  of 
Commission  Men  and  other  produce  trade  organizations 
buy  thousands  of  copies  of  these  papers  and  send  them 
out  to  farmers  and  shippers.  These  trade  papers  seem 
to  be  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  ought  to 
approve  the  auction  system,  for  if  they  thought  the 
friends  of  the  auction  would  pay  a  higher  price  they 
would  come  out  next  week  and  print  glowing  stories 
about  the  auction  s  success.  They  make  no  converts 
among  farmers— most  of  them  treat  their  efforts  as 
this  man  does : 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  enclosed 
pamphlet,  which  I  received  in  yesterday’s  mail  from 
a  Washington  St.  commission  house.  It  seems  that  they 
are  trying  to  tear  down  the  framework  that  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  has  put  up.  However,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Foods 
and  Markets  should  not  become  successful  in  spite  of 
the  "Packer’s”  howling.  h.  g.  gawdy. 

rsew  Jersey. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  shipped  produce  to  New 
^  ork  knows  that  the  auction  is  a  good  thing  because  it 
will  steady  prices,  encourage  open  competition  and  com¬ 
pel  the  dealers  to  return  at  least  what  goods  bring  at 
auction  sales.  No  one  dares  to  remit  for  less  than 
these  auction  prices,  and  in  some  cases  the  dealers  send 
even  more  than  this  in  a  foolish  effort  to  break  down 
the  system.  They  do  not  deceive  anyone.  If  they  were 
wise  they  would  recognize  the  principle  represented  by 
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the  auction  and  acknowledge  the  mighty  force  which  is 
organizing  behind  it.  They  are  too  blind  and  stupid 
to  see  that  these  very  bitter  attacks  give  their  entire 
case  away.  If  the  auction  system  were  a  failure  there 
would  be  no  need  of  fighting  it.  These  long  tirades 
merely  prove  that  at  last  an  influence  has  come  into 
the  produce  business  which  really  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
graft  and  robbery.  Farmers  will  not  be  fooled  by 
these  trade  papers.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Fruitman’s  Guide : 

I  am  enclosing  a  dollar  for  another  year,  my  sub¬ 
scription  expiring  this  month.  Let  me  assure  you  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  not  what  I  see  in  your  editorial  columns 
that  leads  me  to  do  this. 

Your  slurring  attack  in  issue  of  Oct.  30th  shows  not 
only  a  lack  of  common  sense,  but  a  gross  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  decency.  Perhaps  after  all  it  will  help  to  con¬ 
firm  the  old  adage  about  the  “rope.” 

I  know  little  about  the  selling  scheme  of  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon’s,  but  I  feel  sure  that  after  reading  your  editorials 
no  one  will  believe  anything  you  say  about  it  anyway. 

North  East,  Pa.  (Signed)  a.  i.  loop. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  last  week : 

“If  the  other  fellow  will  not  talk  about  you — hire 
him  to  do  so!”  These  trade  papers  are  willing  to  do 
it  for  nothing! 


Opinions  on  the  Auction. 
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the  farmer  of  the  new  Department,  of  Foods  and 
Markets.  Also  I  think  it  is  going  to  help  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Anything  that  brings  the  buver  and  seller 
together  is  going  to  benefit  both.  Besides  letting 
both  parties  know  each  other,  they  realize  each 
other’s  problems,  and  I  believe  this  will  mean  more 
in  the  long  run  than  the  actual  money  saved  at  first. 
Owing  to  our  policy  of  selling  everything  direct 
to  the  consumer  or  to  the  retailer  we 'have  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  department,  but  it  is 
a  big  help  to  know  I  can  fall  back  on  it  at  any  time 
I  need  it.  floyd  q.  white. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  is  our  individual  opinion  that  the  auction  sales 
rut  backbone  into  the  fruit  growers,  who  held 
their  fruit  at  a  higher  price  than  they  would  have 
done  had  these  sales  not  been  held.  These  sales 
certainly  established  the  price,  and  gave  a  working 
basis  from  which  the  growers  could  each  arrive  at 
the  comparative  value  of  their  fruit.  We  think  an¬ 
other  year,  with  more  time  to  advertise  and  get  the 
scheme  before  the  buyers,  the  results  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory.  In  our  own  case  this  year  the 
catalogues  were  not  ready  until  the  day  before  the 
sale,  therefore  the  buyers  had  no  time'  to  look  the 
orchards  over.  For  this  reason  none  of  the  orchards 
in  our  immediate  vicinity  received  a  bid. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  g.  vf.lie  &  son. 


Department.”  Although  I  have  not  had  any  busi¬ 
ness  dealing  with  the  Department,  I  am  sure  its 
cost  will  be  saved  to  the  people  several  times  over 
this  year.  h.  k.  talmage. 

Long  Island. 


The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  fills  a  dis¬ 
tinct  need  so  far  as  Dutchess  County  is  concerned. 
We  are  growing  a  few  apples,  yet  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  consider  them  merely  as  a  small  side 
issiie.  While  numbers  of  our  farmers  are  caring  for 
their  orchards  a  great  many  are  neglecting  them. 
I  his  neglect  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
are  not  willing  to  take  dollars  out  of  their  orchards, 
but.  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past,  while 
they  have  been  able  to  grow  good  fruit,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  market  it  to  good  advantage.  A  great 
deal  of  our  fruit  has  been  sent  to  New  York  on  con¬ 
signment.  On  the  whole,  returns  have  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  orchard 
industry.  Tree-run  fruit  which  will  pack  50  to  75 
per  cent  grade  “A”  and  the  balance  ungraded  has 
been  sold  in  bulk  this  year  in  many  cases  at  less 
than  $1  per  barrel.  This  is  not  because  the  farmers 
do  not  want  the  money  which  the  fruit  is  worth  but 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  it. 

’1  here  is  little  use  of  advocating  the  planting  of 
orchards,  discussing  cultural  methods,  spraying,  and 
other  questions  of  great  importance  until  the  farmer 
(-in  see  his  way  clear  to  get.  the  cash  on  his  crop. 
When  the  farmers  of  Dutchess  County  see  their  op¬ 
portunity  to  market  their  apples  at  a  price  which 
will  warrant  it,  they  will  not  be  slow  about  adopting 
such  methods  as  will  give  full  crops  of  good  fruit. 
Every  farmer  in  this  county  needs  the  Department. 
A  great  work  has  been  done  this  season  in  the  apple 
market.  A  great  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
milk  market.  f.  h  iacy 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  News. 

NEW  CASES  ANTHRAX.— New  cases  of  anthrax 
both  in  man  and  beast  seem  to  be  of  unusually  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  late.  The  latest  cases  reported  at 
this  writing  are  those  of  Fred  R.  Ramsdell  of  Sara¬ 
toga  County  and  William  Barton  of  St.  Lawrence 
County.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ramsdell,  contrary  to 
the  advise  of  veterinarians,  took  part  in  an  autopsy 
of  one  of  his  cows  which  was  believed  to  have  died  from 
anthrax,  and  several  days  thereafter  Mr.  Ramsdell 
called  a  physician  who  called  another  into  conference 
and  both  pronounced  the  disease  anthrax.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  of  Ogdensburg  is  in  a  hospital  with  a  disease  diag¬ 
nosed  as  anthrax. 

CATTLE  KILLED  IN  PASTURES.— A  piece  of 
high-handed  cattle  butchery  was  that  which  took  place 
according  to  reports  near  Randolph,  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  recently.  It  appears  that  75  or  100  young  cattle 
had  been  at  pasture  in  some  lowland  far  back  from 
the  highways,  during  the  Summer,  and  when  rumors 
reached  the  ear  of  the  owner  of  the  stock  investigation 
was  made  when,  in  one  place,  offal  from  at  least  a 
dozen  carcasses  was  found,  which  it  is  believed  had  been 
butchered,  hog-dressed  and  taken  away.  Tracks  of  an 
auto  truck  were  found  leading  to  the  place.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  at  least  40  head  of  stock  have  been  butch¬ 
ered  or  driven  away  by  thieves.  Another  farmer  found 
only  one  out  of  five  head  that  he  had  placed  in  the 
pasture.  It  is  said  that  a  dozen  farmers  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  stock  in  this  manner.  j.  w.  n. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Still  Thankful. 

The  new  corn  rustles  crisp  brown  praise 
to  God, 

The  pumpkin  ripens  with  the  grace  of 
gold,  ,  .  .  , 

The  beanstalk  bursts  its  pod  in  gratitude, 

1’otatoes  lift  their  eyes  from  out  the 
mold  : 

And  I  am  thankful. 

The  trees  with  arms  stark  naked  to  the 
sky 

Have  dropped  their  nutty  fruit  along 
the  wold, 

The  nursing  rain  bedecks  itself  in  white 

To  warmly  wrap  seed  children  from 
the  cold : 

And  I  am  thankful. 

Aye,  thankful  for  the  death  of  pod  and 
stalk, 

When  harvests  thirty,  hundredfold  ap¬ 
pear, 

And  thankful  for  the  branch  that  braves 
the  cold, 

►So  seed  time  come  again  another  year. 

Yes,  I  am  thankful. 

And  should  the  tree  with  leaves  be  green 
again 

It  will  rejoice  to  see  its  children  grow; 
And  should  it  fail  and  rot  and  mould 
away, 

What  richness  will  it  yield  the  earth 
below  ! 

Still  T  am  thankful. 

— Joseph  A.  Richards  in  Sunday  School 

Times. 

* 

Wiiat  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  dis¬ 
carding  the  broom,  and  keeping  the  floor 
“swept”  with  a  damp  cloth  and  hand 
brush?  Its  advocate  says  the  result  is 
no  dusting,  because  dust  is  not  scattered 
by  sweeping  and  that  getting  down  to 
the  floor  with  a  cloth  may  be  treated  as 
a  physical  culture  exercise.  Our  own 
preference  is  for  thj  light-weight  vacuum 
cleaner. 

* 

Fried  bread  is  one  of  those  things  a 
dietitian  would  disapprove  of  perhaps, 
but  the  family  will  like  it.  When  the 
bread  dough  is  ready  for  the  pans  cut 
off  a  good-sized  piece,  roll  on  the  floured 
board,  and  then  cut  into  strips  four 
inches  long  and  one-half  inch  thick.  Roll 
these  round,  place  on  a  floured  board, 
and  let  them  remain  long  enough  to  puff 
up.  Have  ready  a  kettle  of  hot  fat,  as 
for  frying  doughnuts,  and  fry  the  little 
rolls  a  delicate  brown.  Serve  hot  with 

maple  syrup  or  honey. 

* 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  5.471  persons  were 
killed  in  the  United  States  last  year 
while  walking  on  railroad  tracks — one 
every  96  minutes.  Every  one  of  those 
thousands  was  trespassing  where  he  had 
no  right  to  be — just  taking  a  chance  to 
save  time.  In  many  foreign  countries 
walking  on  a  railroad  track  is  trespass, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  In 
this  country  the  average  citizen  feels  that 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  anywhere  he 
is  not  absolutely  walled  out — hence  the 
loss  and  annoyance  inflicted  upon  farm¬ 
ers  by  wanton  trespass.  There  are  many 
cases  where  country  and  village  children 
are  allowed  to  walk  on  the  railroad  be¬ 
cause  roads  are  rough  and  muddy,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  Winter  season.  We 
think  parents  and  teachers  would  do 
well  to  point  out  both  the  risk  taken,  and 
the  trespass  involved.  Every  one  of 
those  5,471  deaths  recorded  was  prevent¬ 
able — a  waste  of  the  human  material. 
And  after  all,  if  local  roads  are  ever 
really  impassable  at  any  season,  so  that 
human  beings  must  take  the  risk  of  the 
railroad  track,  it  looks  as  though  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  utilities  in  that 
particular  locality. 

* 

It  is  the  season  now  to  look,  during 
woodland  walks,  for  any  bit  of  decorat¬ 
ing  material  that  may  be  used  in  the 
home,  or  for  country  gifts,  after  the 
stormy  days  come.  There  are  some  good 
suggestions  in  floral  arrangement  in  a 
bulletin  sent  out  in  the  Cornell  Reading 
Course  last  May  ( (Farmhouse  Series 
No.  8,  “The  Decorative  Use  of  Flow¬ 
ers”),  but  at  this  season  it  is  seeds,  ber¬ 
ries  and  evergreens  that  attract  us. 
Autumn  leaves  are  a  fleeting  joy,  for  they 
soon  curl  up  and  grow  dusty,  even  when 
pressed  or  waxed.  We  prefer  the  gay 
fruits  of  cornels,  bittersweet,  wild  roses, 
wild  allspice,  etc.  Then  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  decorations  of  the  living 


plants,  like  miniature  Japanese  gardens. 
For  these  we  use  flat  baskets  with  a  tin 
or  crockery  dish  set  inside ;  the  expert 
basket-maker  will  make  them  herself,  but 
there  are  many  pretty  ones  at  the  va¬ 
rious  10-cent.  stores.  Plenty  of  rough 
stones  or  clean  cinders  are  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  before  putting  in 
plants  and  earth.  Suitable  material  for 
filling  such  baskets  are  evergreen  ferns, 
tiny  seedling  evergreen  trees,  prince’s  pine, 
checkerberry,  partridge  berry,  and  va¬ 
rious  mosses.  A  little  hemlock  or  cedar, 
with  some  checkerberry  by  it,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  covered  with  moss  and 
trailing  partridge  berry,  is  quite  as  pret¬ 
ty  as  some  ambitious  miniature  garden 
from  the  florist.  A  section  of  an  eight 
or  10-inch  branch  with  the  bark  left  on, 
hollowed  out  into  a  trough,  would  be 
a  charming  receptacle  for  such  woodland 


plants.  Such  a  souvenir  of  the  country 
would  make  a  pretty  gift  for  a  friend  in 
town,  or  for  the  shut-in  whose  woodland 
walks  are  over. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Stockings  that  are  “warranted  to  wear” 
are  made  of  a  special  hard-finished  cot¬ 
ton  in  black,  white  and  tan,  for  men, 
women  and  children.  They  really  do 
have  a  surprising  strength  and  resistance 
to  wear.  In  medium  weight  they  are  24 
cents,  heavy  weight  33  cents. 

Pictorial  stamps  come  in  sheets  of  16, 
gummed  on  the  back  and  perforated  like 
postage  stamps,  for  10  cents  a  sheet. 
They  are  a  present  fad,  being  attached  to 
letter  paper  or  the  backs  of  envelopes 
like  a  seal.  The  sets  are  seen  for  home 
and  foreign  countries,  cities  and  States ; 
some  small  towns  take  up  the  fad,  as  it 
is  quite  easy  to  have  local  photographs 
made  up  into  these  stamps,  which  take 
the  place  of  picture  postal  cards. 


Fur-edged  veils  are  among  new  models. 
There  is  great  variety  in  veiling,  because 
the  veil  is  really  a  part  of  the  hat’s 
trimming  in  many  fashionable  styles. 
There  are  large  square  veils,  and  also 
circular  ones,  in  lace  design,  put  on  in. 
slightly  gathered  fullness,  some  of  the 
“Marie-Odile”  style,  hanging  in  straight 
folds  at  the  back  like  a  mourning  veil. 

Indian  blanket  coats,  plain  or  plaid, 
some  with  slashed  fringes,  are  new  outer 
garments  for  women’s  sport  and  motor 
wear.  Tam  o’  Shanters  are  shown  to 
match.  Fringed  blanket  skirts  are  also 
shown. 

A  tip  table  of  solid  mahogany  inlaid, 
17-inch  size,  is  $5.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  colo¬ 
nial  model. 

I’loomers  of  mercerized  lisle  are  50 
cents  in  flesh,  white  and  black.  An  en¬ 
velope  chemise  of  lisle  with  short  or 
no  sleeves,  is  offered  by  a  shop  making 
a  specialty  of  clothing  for  stout  women ; 
the  lisle  makes  less  bulk  than  muslin. 

The  cosiest  little  masculine  overcoat 
for  a  small  boy  is  wool  chinchilla  lined 
with  flannel.  Very  nice  ones  with  em¬ 
blem  on  sleeve,  blue  or  brown,  sizes  two 
to  five  years,  are  $6. 

A  wonderful  display  of  'Belgian  “war 
laces”  was  recently  shown  by  one  of  the 
large  stores.  It  included  examples  of 
Flanders,  Rosaline,  Mechlin,  Venetian 
point  Drooehel,  Duehesse,  Brussels,  point 
de  Paris,  and  many  old  laces  that  will 
now  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  du¬ 
plicate,  for  this  wonderful  art,  handed 
down  among  Flemish  women  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,  is  now  scattered 
and  destroyed.  No  other  textile  art 
equals  the  fairylike  cobwebs  of  the  lace 
maker  in  refinement  of  beauty,  and  some 
of  this  Belgian  lace  is  like  hoar-frost, 
done  into  thread.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  promote  the  sales  of  these  laces, 
and  thus  encourage  an  art  in  women’s 
work  that  is  threatened  with  extinction. 


Destroying  Roaches. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  destroy  black 
roaches?  Our  house  is  brick.  On  warm 
nights  the  floor  is  black  with  roaches. 

E.  n. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  Oriental  cock¬ 
roach  or  black  beetle,  which  is  nearly 
wingless,  dark  brown  or  black,  growing 
to  about  an  inch  in  length.  A  number  of 
control  methods  are  advised.  One  simple 
way  of  destroying  them  is  to  mix  plaster 
of  Paris  one  part,  and  flour  three  or  four 
parts,  dry,  in  a  saucer,  and  place  the 
preparation  where  the  insects  run.  Near 
by  place  a  saucer  containing  a  little 
water,*  laying  a  few  sticks  as  bridges  to 
the  rim.  The  insects  eat  the  mixture, 
drink  the  water,  and  soon  die.  Dr.  Felt 
(New  York  State  Entomologist)  says 
that  scattering  naphthalene  flakes  thick¬ 
ly  about  the  floor,  and  also  the  liberal 
use  of  pyrethrum  or  Persian  insect  pow¬ 
der,  is  of  service;  the  paralyzed  roaches 
should  be  swept  up  and  burned.  It  is 
also  said  that  burning  pyrethrum  powder 
in  infested  rooms  is  quite  effective.  The 
room  should  be  kept  closed  from  six  to 
10  hours.  O’Kane  advises  pouring  out 
the  powder  on  a  piece  of  tin  or  a  pan 
set  over  a  kerosene  lamp  for  destroying 
mosquitoes,  as  this  does  not  give  off  much 
smoke,  but  fills  the  air  with  volatile  oil 
that  stupefies  the  insects.  This  would 
seem  preferable  to  the  smudge  made  by 
burning  the  powder. 

Homemade  Christmas  Sweets. 

Homemade  candies  and  fancy  cakes 
have  long  been  associated  with  the  holi¬ 
day  preparations  in  every  Christian  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  country  the  custom  of 
sending  them  as  Y'uletide  gifts  grows 
more  popular  each  year.  With  such  dain¬ 
ties  comes  a  demand  for  suitable  and  in¬ 
expensive  holders  for  sending  them  in 
and,  if  one  likes,  these  may  be  made  at 
home,  too.  Simple  pretty  boxes  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  devised  from  a  few 
sheets  of  card-board  or  rough  water-color 
paper,  in  almost  any  shape  you  might 
fancy,  and  when  they  are  neatly  lined 
with  waxed  paper,  and  tied  with  gay 
Christmas  ribbon  or  cord,  and  a  bit  of 
holly  added  to  the  top,  they  are  very 
attractive  indeed. 

If  you  are  at  all  artistic  these  holders 
can  be  made  quite  elaborate  by  decorating 
them  in  water  colors,  especially  those 
made  of  the  water-color  paper,  or  with 
pen  and  ink  sketches.  The  girl  with  a 
camera  would  have  any  number  of  charm¬ 
ing  home  scenes  to  choose  from  which 
would  make  a  decoration  that  would  glad- 


The  RAYO  LAMP 
SAVES  TROUBLE 

YOU  don’t  have  to 
spend  the  greater 
part  of  your  time 
cleaning  it — and  won¬ 
dering  why  it  won’t 
burn.  The  Rayo  is 
simple  in  construction 
and  in  design.  It  lights 
without  removing  the 
shade  and  gives  the 
best  sort  of  light — the 
kind  that  won’t  hurt 
your  eyes. 


Lamps 

Rayo  lamps  are  an  ornament 
to  any  home.  They  require 
very  little  attention — yet 
always  add  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  room. 

The  Rayo  is  the  symbol 
of  efficiency  —  economy  — 
convenience. 

The  Ravo  is  one  of  the  many 
SO  CONY  (Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York)  pro¬ 
ducts  that  bring  comfort  and 
economy  to  the  farm. 

SOCONY  is  your  assurance 
of  quality.  Ask  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  SOCONY  products  : 

Matchless  Liquid  Gloss 
Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil 

Standard  Household 
Lubricant 
Parowax 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Mica  Axle  Grease 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
these,  write  to  our  nearest 
station. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


i 


TYPEWRITERS, "Hit 


Prices  $15.00  up.  SOLD  or  RENTED 
anywhere  at  %to  %  MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES,  allowing-  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PltlCE.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  TVritefor  catalog  15 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Sliaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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deD  the  heart  of  a  .sister  or  brother  far 
away,  or  the  city  cousin  or  friend.  Just 
a  tiny  snapshot  photograph  of  the  giver 
herself,  neatly  trimmed  and  pasted  in  one 
corner,  adds  an  effective  touch  to  a  gift 
of  this  kind.  If  you  have  saved  up  your 
old  candy-boxes  they  can  be  made  to  look 
like  new  by  relining  them,  and  adding  a 
picture  or  photograph  to  the  cover  to 


molding  into  creams.  If  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  make  it  up  into  candies  at  the 
end  of  this  time  pack  the  fondant  in  a 
small  stone  jar;  cover  the  top  of  the 
jar  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  let  it  stand 
until  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  your  fondant  a  few 
days  ahead  of  time;  then  you  can  make 
up  and  pack  your  candies  at  your  leisure. 


Preparing  Christmas  Candies. 


hide  previous  decorations;  in  this  case 
the  picture  should  be  the  same  size  as 
the  top  of  the  cover.  Odd-shaped  boxes 
and  basket  conceits  can  be  purchased 
in  the  live  and  10-cent  stores,  as  well  as 
the  plain  quarter,  half,  and  pound  candy 
boxes ;  these  could  be  decorated  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner  to  those  made  at  home. 

The  French  fondant  forms  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  foundation  for  the  candies,  for  it  can 
be  worked  into  so  many  charming  ways, 
by  the  addition  of  different  flavorings, 
coloring,  candied  fruit  and  nuts.  Even 
if  the  boiling  process  does  seem  a  bit 
hard,  it  is  really  worth  while,  and  if  the 
directions  given  here  are  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  there  will  be  no  need  of  failures. 
Any  granite  kettle  that  is  large  enough 
to  allow  for  the  boiling  up  will  do  to 
cook  it  in,  although  a  round-bottom  kettle 
is  better  than  a  small  deep  one.  Always 
cook  your  candy  over  a  hot  steady  fire, 
as  the  more  rapidly  the  sugar  cooks  the 
better  the  candy  will  be ;  a  great  many 
failures  in  good  candy  making  are  just 
due  to  simmering  instead  of  boiling.  Al¬ 
ways  stir  the  sugar  well  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved,  or  it  will  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  and  burn.  Candies 
that  contain  milk,  cream,  butter  or  mo¬ 
lasses  requires  constant  stirring  while 
boiling  to  prevent  sticking  and  scorching, 
but  those  containing  only  sugar  or  glu¬ 
cose  will  not  burn  until  they  have  reached 
a  very  high  temperature.  Never  add  too 
much  water  when  you  put  your  sugar  on 
to  cook,  for  it  must  all  boil  away  before 
it  is  of  the  right  consistency,  which  means 
a  long  boiling,  and  frequently  causes  the 
candy  to  grain. 

To  make  the  fondant  put  one-half  pint 
of  cold  water  in  your  candy-kettle,  and 
then  stir  in  two  pounds,  or  a  quart  meas¬ 
uring-cup  level  full,  of  fine  granulated 
sugar,  and  add  one  large  tablespoonful 
of  corn  syrup  or  glucose.  Place  the  ket¬ 
tle  over  a  steady  heat ;  stir  the  sugar 
gently  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  to  pre¬ 
vent  sticking,  until  it  is  completely  dis¬ 
solved.  If  you  have  not  the  corn  syrup 
at  hand  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  or  three  drops  of  acetic  acid, 
may  be  added  at  this  point.  Either  one 
of  the  materials  mentioned  above,  as 
well  as  the  glucose,  will  cut  the  grain  of 
the  sugar  and  prevent  it  from  sugaring. 
As  soon  as  the  syrup  begins  to  bubble, 
with  a  small  flat  brush  dipped  in  water, 
or  a  swab  made  by  winding  a  bit  of 
muslin  around  a  fork,  wipe  down  the 
sides  of  the  kettle,  for  the  crystals  that 
form  there  if  allowed  to  remain  during 
the  boiling  will  drop  into  the  syrup  and 
perhaps  cause  it  to  grain.  Boil  steadily, 
without  stirring,  until  the  “soft-ball  de¬ 
gree”  is  reached ;  that  is  when  a  little 
of  the  hot  syrup  dropped  into  cold  water 
can  be  gathered  in  a  soft  lump  between 
the  thumb  and  finger.  Remove  quickly 
from  the  fire  and  turn  out  on  a  cold, 
moist  platter  to  cool.  Do  not  move  or 
jar  the  syrup  during  the  cooling  process. 
When  quite  cold,  stir  into  a  thick  creamy 
mass  until  too  stiff  to  stir,  then  work 
with  the  hands  until  smooth  and  easy 
to  handle ;  it  should  be  soft  and  pliable 
as  dough.  Let  stand  24  hours  before 


Nougat  and  penoche  are  two  popular 
candies  that  are  easily  made.  For  the 
nougat  melt  two  pounds  of  sugar  with 
four  tablespoon fuls  of  water.  Have  ready 
two  cupfuls  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched 
and  chopped,  peanuts  or  walnut  meats 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  sweet  al¬ 
monds.  When  the  syrup  begins  to  take 
on  a  yellowish  tinge  remove  from  the 
fire  and.  add  the  nuts  with  a  little  grated 
lemon  peel.  Beat  steadily  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  stiff,  then  pour  into  long 
shallow  tins,  well  oiled,  and  when  near¬ 
ly  cold  mark  into  squares. 

For  the  penoche,  boil  two  cupfuls  of 
brown  sugar  with  one  cupful  of  milk 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  until 
the  “soft-ball  degree”  is  reached,  then 
have  ready  1 %  cupful  of  walnut  meats, 
butternuts,  peanuts,  or  pecans,  any  will 
do,  chopped.  Remove  the  candy  from  the 
fire,  let  it  cool,  and  add  one  teaspoouful 
of  vanilla  and  the  nuts  and  beat  until 
stiff  and  creamy. 

Sea-foam  candy  is  another  easily  made 
sweet.  Boil  together  two  cupfuls  of  light 
brown  sugar  and  two-thirds  cupful  of 


Embroidery  Designs 


•A 


TAfA 


ActK 


No.  365  is  a  very  attractive  Fancy  Apron. 

It  is  simply  a  square  of  very  line  orgamlie 
turned  over  on  two  sides  to  give  it  an  odd, 
unusual  shape.  The  sprays  can  be  worked 
solid  and  the  dots  in  eyelet  stitch.  The 
edge  is  done  in  the  buttonhole  stitch  after 
l>eiiig  nadded'  with  darning  cotton.  The  lat¬ 
ter  should  be  worked  with  a  chain  stitch, 
graduating  it  at  the  points  of  the  scallops. 

It  is  stamped  on  finest  white  organdie,  price 
with  mercerized  floss  of  any  desired  shade 
30  cents. 
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water  until  a  little  beyond  the  “soft-ball 
degree,”  just  a  little  stiff er  than  for  fon¬ 
dant  without  being  brittle.  Have  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  stiff  and  dry, 
and  pour  the  hot  syrup  gradually  into  it, 
beating  constantly  and  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  While  doing  this  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  almond  extract.  When 
light  and  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape 
drop  from  the  end  of  a  spoon  on  waxed 
paper,  and  let  stand  until  firm. 

Nearly  every  girl  has  her  own  favorite 
recipe  for  fudge,  but  for  those  who  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  candy  making  and  want  to 
begin  now,  here  is  an  excellent  one:  Put 


two  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  saucepan  with 
one-half  pound  of  corn  syrup  or  glucose, 
one  quart  of  cream,  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  and  stir  constantly  until 
the  “soft-ball  degree”  is  reached,  then 
remove  from  the  fire  and  add  enough 
finely  grated  chocolate  to  give  it  a  good 
color,  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and  one- 
half  cup  of  chopped  black  walnut  meats. 
Beat  for  a  moment,  and  turn  into  a  shal¬ 
low  pan  lined  with  oiled  paper  and  cool, 
then  mark  into  squares. 

A  loaf  of  delicious  fruit  cake,  prettily 
decorated  and  daintily  wrapped,  offers  a 
very  attractive  gift  for  the  boy  or  girl 
away  from  home,  or  the  same  cake  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  baked  in  small  fancy  shapes 
and  decorated  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
season  with  nuts,  candied  flowers,  can¬ 
dies,  and  silver  dragees. 

ROSAMOND  LAM  PM  AN. 


Grape  Conserve. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  recipe  for 
grape  conserve?  c.  H. 

Remove  the  skins  from  five  pounds  of 
grapes.  Cook  the  pulp  till  tender,  and 
press  it  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the 
seeds.  Add  to  pulp  the  skins  of  the 
grapes,  the  juice  and  minced  rind  of  two 
large  oranges,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  or  a  scant  pound  if 
preferred,  a  pound  of  chopped  walnuts 
and  as  much,  by  weight,  of  sugar  as  of 
grapes.  Let  the  mixture  boil  till  thick, 
put  in  glasses  like  jelly,  and  seal  with 
paraffin  when  cold. 


Mountain  Ash  Berries. 

I  note  that  some  one  wishes  to  know 
about  mountain  ash  berries.  When  we 
were  visiting  in  New  York  last  Summer 
some  one  .  told  me  they  made  jelly  using 
part  or  half  berries  and  half  apples,  and 
it  was  fine.  A  cousin  had  the  hay  fever 
badly  and  she  found  that  a  jelly  made  of 
mountain  ash  berries,  the  same  as  you 
would  make  any  other  kind  of  jelly,  cured 
the  hay  fever  not  only  for  her  but  for 
others  near  there.  For  that  it  seems  as 
though  they  would  be  well  worth  saving. 

AUNT  SARAH. 

R.  N.-Y. — According  to  the  United 
States  Dispensatory,  all  parts  of  the 
mountain  ash  are  astringent,  and  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  definite  medicinal  properties. 

You  will  require  six  pounds  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  four  pints  of  water;  simmer 
fruit  and  water  together  until  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  tender,  then  strain  off  the  liquid. 
Measure  the  strained  juice  and  to  each 
pint  allow  one  pound  loaf  sugar,  but  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  sugar  allow  the  juice  to 
boil  for  about  15  minutes,  then  add  the 
sugar  and  boil  another  half  hour  and  put 
in  jelly  glasses.  e.  w. 
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and  power-  fro ; 
your  brook. 
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If  it  has  a  few  feet  fall,  your  brook  can  do 
most  of  the  hard  work.  It  will  pump  water, 
light  the  house,  wash  the  clothes,  run  the  farm 
machines,  thresher,  feed  mills,  separator,  etc. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 

costs  little  to  install,  gets  all  the  power  of  the  , 
stream,  runs  a  lifetime.  No  freezing  up,  no  care, 
no  cost  for  operation. 

Measure  your  own  stream — our  free 
book  tells  how.  Write  for  it  now — y 
may  have  power  enough  to  run  the 
whole  farm. 

Fitz  Water  Wheel  Co. 

103  George  St.,  Hanover,  Penna. 

Makers  of  all  types  of  farm 


you 


water  wheels 


COLEMAN  GAS  LANTERN 


Makes  and  Burns  Its  Own  Gas 

<3lvos.J,9?  oant,,<’  power  of  (food  strong  steady  lleht. 
I  i  blo,S!  °»t  or  jar  out.  Nickeled  brass  with  Mica 
1  Globe,  btands  all  hard  knocks.  Uso  it  in  feed  lota, 
tau-ns.  cow  Bheda.  chicken  houses,  collars,  etc! 
rill  it  only  onco  h  week — Clean  it  only  once  a  year 
No  Wlckn.  No  ehimncva  Nf«  dnn.c.o  ........  :r  ...ii  . 


for  catafopr  of  20  different  kinds  of  Gasolino  I_-in- 
terns,  I  able  Lamps,  etc.  Dealers  or  agents  wanted 
in  every  locality. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

™r.  S°-.8kJianci?’  ‘  Wichita.  Kansas 

hth  Street.  .  St  Paul.  Minn. 
1000  bitmrn.t  Street,  .  .  Toledo,  Ohio 

4iiLAk3ri.?troot*  *  *  Pallaa.  *Texas 

SoSouth  Clinton,  •  -  Chicago,  Illinois 


Only 

$jf00 

After  Trial 


Yes,  you  may  keep 
I  his  new  Edison  —  and 


your  choice  of  records  too,  for  only  a  single  dollar. 
Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 


Free  Trial  Try  the  new  Edison  in  your 
.  own  homo  befor.  you  decide  to 

buy.  Have  all  the  newest  entertainments.  Entertain  your 
friends.  Wo  will  send  it  to  you  without  a  penny  down. 

WritpTndaV  For  Our  N.w  Edison  Book.  Sondyour 
,  a  Vllcljt  name  and  add-esa  for  our  new  hook 
and  pictures  of  new  Edison  phonographs.  No  obligations. 

F.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
4340  Edl.on  Block.   Chicago,  Illinois 


N’T  Pay  Two  PRICES 

lER&RanllaFREE 

To  try  in  your  own  homo  for  SO  days. 
Show  jour  Iricnds.  Freight  paid  by 
us.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  yon 
do  not  want  to  keep  it.  You  can  buy 
tho  best  at  Actual  Factory  Prices.  Our 
new  improvements  absolutely  surpass 
anything  ever  produced.  Save  enough 
on  a  single  stove  to  buy  yonr  winter  a 
fuel.  All  lfOOSIEK 
STOVES  Guaranteed 
for  Y earsv  Send  postal 
today  for  large  FREE 
Catalogue,  showing  lurga 
assortment  to  select  from. 
No  Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 

274State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


For  Chilly  Nights 

and  Frosty  Mornings 

A  SMOKELESS,  odorless  PER- 
fection  Oil  Heater  is  just 
what  you  need.  In  the  morning  it 

warms  up  the  bedroom  and 
bathroom  in  five  minutes. 
In  the  evening  it  lets  you 
read  and  smoke  in  comfort 
— and  saves  starting  a  costly 
coal  fire  or  furnace. 

The  Perfection  burns  10  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  kerosene. 

Look  for  the  Triangle  Trademark. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Stations) 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Raising  Calves  With  Cows. 

I  was  reading  a  plan  in  one  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  books  that 
recommended  letting  calves  suck  on  the 
mother  for  three  months,  then  separate 
them  and  let  the  calves  suck  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  they  were  six  or 
seven  months  old.  I  have,  usually,  quite 
a  number  of  calves  on  hand,  and  as  it 
would  be  a  task  to  turn  all  the  mothers 
into  the  field  where  all  the  calves  were 
and  after  letting  them  suck  turn  the 
cows  out  again,  I  thought  of  a  plan 
that  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
on.  Make  calf  runs  on  Blue  grass  or 
young  Timothy  and  have  the  runs  about 
300x300  feet,  fenced  off,  and  with  a 
shelter  pen  built  in  each  run,  two  calves 
in  each  run.  Twice  a  day,  after  the 
calves  are  three  months  old,  turn  in  the 
mother  of  her  calf  and  her  adopted  calf 
into  the  calf  run  and  let  the  calves  suck. 
By  this  plan  you  are  sure  to  get  the 
right  calves  to  suck  the  right  cows,  and 
there  is  no  bother  about  separating  the 
calves  and  cows  when  about  to  turn  the 
cows  out  of  the  runs,  like  there  would 
be  if  you  turned  all  the  cows  into  pasture 
with  all  the  calves.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  as  to  this  plan,  also  I  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions:  Would  the  size  run  men¬ 
tioned,  100x300  feet,  be  big  enough,  pro¬ 
vided  thex-e  was  shade,,  and  a  good  set  of 
Blue  grass  or  Timothy  on  it?  If  I  let 
the  calves  suck  for  six  months,  three 
months  on  the  cow  and  three  months 
sucking  twice  a  day,  would  it  cause  the 
cow  not  to  breed  as  early  as  if  the  calf 
had  only  been  allowed  to  suck  for  four 
months?  For  the  calves  to  suck  for  six 
or  seven  months,  would  it  cause  the 
calves  about  to  be  born  to  be  weak  in 
any  way?  T.  H.  B. 

Elizabeth,  W.  Ya. 

Where  cows  are  raising  two  calves, 
they  should  be  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd  at  nursing  time.  Your  plan 
of  keeping  calves  from  their  mothers  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  morning  and  night  nursing 
is  all  right  when  you  are  allowing  two 
calves  to  suckle  one  cow,  as  this  method 
allows  the  adopted  calf  an  equal  chance 
at  the  cow’s  entire  supply  of  milk  with 
the  other  calf,  while  if  the  calves  were 
allowed  to  run  in  the  pasture,  difficulty 
would  probably  arise  from  the  cow's  own 
calf  taking  all  of  the  milk. 

The  only  objection  to  a  small  runway 
for  each  two  calves  would  be  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  construction,  which  would 
amount  to  a  considerable  figure  if  you 
are  raising  many  calves.  However,  if 
light  fences  could  be  built  between  the 
different  calf  lots  at  a  low  cost,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  so  they  would  be  convenient  to 
the  pasture,  you  would  have  a  very  good 
place  for  rearing  young  stock  during  the 
pasture  season. 

Your  plan  of  keeping  two  calves  on 
one  cow  is  an  economical  one,  although 
a  cow  in  rugged  healthy  condition  and 
possessing  some  tendency  toward  milking 
qualities  should  be  able  to  care  for  two 
calves  for  a  period  of  six  months,  pro¬ 
viding  she  is  well  fed.  Breeding  should 
not  be  affected  by  permitting  the  calves 
to  suck  until  they  are  six  months  of  age, 
provided  the  cows  are  regular  breeders. 
A  lactation  period  of  six  months  will  not 
materially  detract  from  the  foetus  which 
the  cow  may  be  carrying  if  the  proper 
feed  nutrients  are  supplied  in  her  ration. 
Calf  runways  of  the  size  mentioned 
should  afford  ample  forage  for  two  calves 
under  six  months,  and  if  pasture  is 
abundant  this  area  should  provide  for 
four  such  calves.  F.  c.  M. 


Starting  Beef  Calves. 

H.  O.  Allison  of  the  Missouri  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  gives  this  advice : 

“A  creep  should  be  provided  in  the 
pasture  so  that  calves  may  have  access 
to  grain  without  being  disturbed  by 
cows,  as  it  is  very  important  to  start 
beef  calves  on  grain  befoi-e  they  are 
weaned.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  separate 
lot  into  which  the  cows  are  turned  twice 
a  day,  if  this  method  is  preferred.  In 
this  case  there  will,  of  course,  be  no  need 
for  creeps  or  anything  else  to  keep  cows 
from  the  grain  which  may  be  fed  at  such 
times  that  the  cows  will  not  disturb  the 
calves. 

“The  calves  may  be  started  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  shelled  corn  to  one 
part  of  oats  by  weight.  The  oats  may 
be  gradually  reduced  until  none  is  being 
fed  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  but  while 
this  is  being  done  a  little  old  process  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal  should 
be  added  and  the  quantity  gradually  in¬ 


creased  until  it  makes  up  about  a  sev¬ 
enth  of  the  weight  of  the  ration.  On 
full  feed  calves  should  eat  about  two 
pounds  of  grain  for  evei'y  hundred  pounds 
live  weight  in  addition  to  good  roughage. 
Well-bred  calves  handled  in  this  way 
should  be  in  prime  condition  at  the  end 
of  about  10  or  12  months. 


Mammitis. 

I  desire  to  say  to  E.  II.,  Pennsylvania, 
page  113,  who  is  having  trouble  with  a 
purebred  heifer  whose  rear  teat  became 
affected,  but  has  now  got  so  that  the 
teat  gives  but  about  half  a  pint  of  milk 
a  day,  quality  apparently  growing  less, 
that  if  he  will  preserve  milking  that 
teat  regularly,  though  he  may  get  but 
little  milk,  till  she  goes  dry  for  the  next 
calf,  ho  can  expect  that  quarter  to  get 
all  right,  and  produce  milk  as  the  other 
quarter  when  she  freshens  again. 

I  wish  to  give  you  a  cure  for  garget 
which  I  have  used  exclusively  for  25 
years.  While  I  have  had  a  number  of 
cases,  some  right  severe,  it  has  always 
been  effective.  I  am  no  longer  worried 
when  I  find  one  of  my  cows  thus  affected, 
because  I  find  1  can  so  easily  control 
the  trouble.  As  soon  as  cow  is  found 
to  be  affected,  gently  milk  all  the  milk 
that  can  be  got  from  the  teat.  With  a 
woolen  cloth  foment  the  quarter  with  hot 
water,  as  hot  as  cow  will  bear.  As  quar¬ 
ter  relaxes,  milk  out  any  remaining  milk. 
Foment  quarter  thoroughly  five  to  10 
minutes.  Then  grease  the  quarter  well 
with  some  salty  kitchen  grease.  When 
this  is  done,  in  half  a  teacup  of  water 
give  cow  20  drops  of  tincture  of  acon¬ 
ite.  I  have  had  cows  come  up  at  night 
with  udder  tender,  badly  swollen,  quar¬ 
ter  giving  stringy  milk,  and  by  next 
morning  swelling  would  be  all  gone  and 
cow  over  the  trouble,  except  milk  would 
not  be  good  till  after  one  or  two  milk¬ 
ings.  Treatment  must  be  promptly 
dircn,  and  only  very  occasionally  is  it 
found  necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment. 

I  have  been  running  a  small  herd  of 
A.  J.  C.  C.  cows  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  know  how  I  formerly  was  worried  with 
cases  of  garget,  and  the  difficulty  had  in 
curing  the  trouble,  till  I  was  told  by  a 
Jersey  breeder  of  the  above  simple  and 
easily  applied  remedy;  and  I  feel  that 
others  should  have  it.  As  to  heifer  with 
affected  teat,  I  had  a  cow  that  failed  for 
some  reason  in  milk  in  one  quarter,  and 
was  told  to  persevere  milking  that  teat 
till  she  went  dry  and  that  with  next  calf 
the  quarter  would  be  all  right.  I  did  so. 
and  affected  quarter  when  cow  freshened 
was  all  right.  J.  R. 

Kentucky. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  corres¬ 
pondent  for  his  letter  and  have  to  say 
that  it  is  quite  true  that  where  the  milk 
in  one  quarter  diminishes  and  there  is  no 
infection  or  acute  mammitis  present,  so 
that  the  milk  does  not  change  in  consist¬ 
ency  or  composition,  but  is  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal  in  every  way,  that  the  quarter  may 
resume  its  normal  production  of  milk  at- 
a  second  calving,  when  the  milking  is 
kept  up  regularly  until  she  is  dry.  That 
unfortunately  is  not  the  case  if  infection 
and  consequent  disease  of  the  gland 
(mammitis)  has  been  present.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  the  affected  quarter 
loses  its  function  or  is  worse  affected 
than  ever  at  a  subsequent  calving.  The 
treatment  advised  for  simple  garget 
(mammitis)  is  not  a  specific  for  a  se¬ 
vere  attack.  The  aconite  is  only  indi¬ 
cated  if  fever  is  present,  and  in  all  cases 
poke  root  and  belladonna  ointment  is  pre- 
ferable  to  salty  kitchen  grease  which  has 
no  particular  virtue.  The  hot  fomenta¬ 
tion,  massage  and  milking  does  most  of 
the  good  in  such  cases.  A  slight  case  of 
garget,  such  as  J.  II.  describes,  often 
subsides  without  treatment  of  any  kind, 
and  the  cause  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  find.  Unfortunately  acute  mammitis, 
generally  due  to  streptococcic  infection, 
does  not  commonly  respond  successfully 
to  treatment,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
trained  veterinarian  almost  invaluably 
gives  successive  doses  of  tincture  of  acon¬ 
ite,  and  has  hot  fomentations  and  many 
other  forms  of  treatment  and  varieties 
of  drugs  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  disease  in  mind.  Pi-evention  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  so  far  as 
infective  mammitis  is  concerned,  clean¬ 
liness  is  the  prime  consideration. 

a.  s.  A. 


Her  eyes  were  not  exactly  straight, 
and  some  one  commented  upon  it  and 
asked  Smith  if  he  had  noticed  it.  “No¬ 
ticed  it,  man?”  he  replied.  “Why,  she 
is  so  crosseyed  that  recently  when  I  sat 
next  to  her  at  a  dinner  she  ate  off  my 
plate.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
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AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world's  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 
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BRANFORD  FARMS 
BERKSHIRES 


Headed  by  the  following  great  boars : 

LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 

BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

\YTE  are  now  making  room  for  1916  spring 
v  ”  litters,  and  offer  over  100  head,  includ¬ 
ing  tried  brood  sows  (open)  and  gilts  ready 
toh reed  for  spring  litters,  service  boars,  in¬ 
cluding  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

Wo  will  contract  to  breed  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  to  be  sold,  to  Lee  Premier's 
Rival  aud'Brauford  Artful  Rival,  the  latter 
used  in  the  A.  J.  Lovejoy  herd. 

Buy  a  son  or  daughter  of  Lee  Premier’s 
Rival,  the  greatest  hoar  we  ever  owned. 
Bred,  raised  and  owned  by  Branford  Farms. 

When  writing,  specify  what  you  desire  us 
to  price  you. 

Everything  High-class. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome. 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2S06  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  scrub 
hogs?  Two  of  our  O.  I. 
C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs. 
Will  ship  you  sample 
pair  of  these  famous  hogs  on 
time  and  give  agency  to  first  ap¬ 
plicant.  We  are  originators,  most  ex¬ 
tensive  breeders  and  shippers  of  pure  bred 
hogs  in  the  world.  All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  yeari 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


f 


Writ e — to-day — 
for  From  Book,  “  The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale” 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

562  Vickers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio ' 


O-I.C-’s&ChesterWhites 

All  ages,  from  choice  prolific  stock.  3  mos.  boars, 
$15.00  each:  7  weeks,  $10  pair;  bred  gilts  $35  to  $40. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Bell  vale,  New  York 


Woodrow  Farm  Sold  Out 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
for  sale  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  wo 
will  have  some  outstanding  bred  sows  anti  gilts. 

It.  Y.  Buckley,  ‘'Woodrow”  Farm,  llroad  Axe,  I’a. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso.  ‘ls 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Rest  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Raits  not  related. 

Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Sec'y,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
«J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  IS.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
old — sows  $(i  boars,  $5.  So  s  from  last  spring's 
litters.  $10.  Cioverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


DCD|/CIJipC0 — Tfi®  long,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
ULillVOninCO  j-own  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
r«it  resell  ted.  P  iees  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


LAKESIDE  BERKSHIRES  ,!;;:1 


H.  GRIMSHAW,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  s-.es  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


Pedigree  Chester  Whites  sZVEK'le*4 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit.  WEST  VIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  I).  No  I.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


FOR  SALE-DUROC  JERSEYS^ 

boars.  Write  for  prices.  C.  Bndd,  Medford.  N.  J. 


DUROCS 


— N ice  pigs : 

SERENO 


$15l>air:  not  akin.  Bed.  Write 

WEEKS,  I)e  Graff,  Ohio 


CHESHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

me  your  wants.  G. 


-Sows  and  pigs  at  rea¬ 
sonable  , trices.  Write 

E.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


0  1  p  All  ages.  Prices  reasonable 

•  1.  G.  OWine  j.  o.  Sltelmidine  &  Sons,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Yorkshire  Pigs 

Breeding  Stock  of  Highest  Merit.  7-weeks  Pigs 
Specially  Priced.  One  for  $7.50:  trio,  $20. 

HUBERT  CRAMPTON  BARTON 

So.  Amherst,  -  -  '  •  Mass. 


TWO  IMPORTED  YORKSHIRE  SO  l/VS 

$20  each,  wortii  $30  each.  One  registered  O.  I.  C. 
Boar,  5  months  old,  $12,  wortii  $25.  Money  hack  if 
not  satisfied.  JAMES  H.  OWEN.  R.  D.  No.  4.  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


|  Ilorses  aacl  j 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  ANI)  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  l’ONIES.  l-'ree  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Purebred  Registered  Percherons 

sell  cash  or  part  exchange  purebred  Holstein  heifers. 
2  imported  stallions,  2  imported  mares,  bred,  3  til- 
lies,  (2  imported,  1  bred),  1  stallion  foal.  Special 
price  on  hunch.  C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway.  New  York 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  tilled  with  the  best  I’ercheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Uogs  andL  JPerrots 


Pedigreed  Female  Airedale  Pups 

for  sale.  Five  dollars  each. 

D.  H.  McIIUGII,  -  Mhldlebury,  Vt 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


Booklet  and  price  list  free 

JN0.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London.  0. 


3(100  FERRETS 


C.  M.  SACKETT, 


FOR  SALE.  F  ine  stock.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and 
price  list  tree. 

.  Dept.  R,  Ashland,  Ohio 


errets  for  Sale 


—Either  color,  large  or 
nail;  muted  naira  or  dozen 


S  H  EET* 


Korn  Dorset  ram  lambs  and  registered 

ES.8EX  PIGS.  CHARLES  LAFFERTY,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs  °'beV6dUtoees’ 

Flower  rim.  Ewe  lambs,  extra  fine.  Prices  right. 

1IASLETT  BROS.,  -  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


PEOIAL—  A  13  months  old  show  boar,  large  and 
cv,  sired  by  the  great  Algonquin.  $30.  <  >ther  good 
rs  all  ages.  A  lot  of  good  Sept,  boar  pigs  sired 
1 1  opef  1 1 1  Lee  5th.  price  cut  to  $ti.  All  registered. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SOW 

Highwood  Lass  45th  193051.  Second  litter  just 
weaned.  Bred  by  Highwood  C.  Rival  3d  193813.  Price. 
$30  Three  sow  pigs  out  of  above  dam  and  sire,  ten 
weeks  old.  Price,  $7  each.  A.H.Gff0D,No.2,SprinB  City,  Pa. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  e^sraa“dla"we8  iamf»s 

for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS, Wilson,  N.Y. 


PleasantRidge  Stock  Farm  ^CheSfni!imbSS- 

lett,  Dorset, Li ncoln, Ootswold and <  heviotRams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered.  Also  Poland,  Duroc  and  Essex 
sows  and  boar»,  all  ages.  Prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  D.  H  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N  Y. 


=  I  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

1 1  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50 

||  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N. 
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Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  I M  PE  KISH- 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Alderney  Cattle. 


41  hat  has  become  of  the  once  popular 
Alderney  cow?  Thirty  years  ago  York 
Co.,  Pa.,  was  full  of  them.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  our  Jerseys  are  the  then  Alder¬ 
ney  but  am  told  by  some  (who  claim  to 
know  l  they  are  not.  At  any  rate  the  Al¬ 
derney  cow  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Yoe,  Pa.  r.  A.  K. 


molasses  is  used  with  it  to  overcome  the 
bitter  taste. 

As  for  beech-nuts,  they  are  fed  freely 
to  hogs,  and  when  crushed  with  the  hulls 
sifted  out,  they  may  be  fed  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  to  cattle,  but  are  found  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  horses.  The  beech-nut  meal 
is  frequently  mixed  with  cornmeal  or 
The  term  Alderney  identifies  a  dairy  oatmeal,  and  thoroughly  cooked  before 
animal  developed  on  the  Island  of  Alder-  feeding.  In  this  country  we  have  not  yet 
ney,  one  of  the  group  of  Channel  Islands  come  to  the  necessity  of  utilizing  such 
off  the  French  coast.  Conditions  on  this  substances  for  stock  food,  as  they  have 
island  are  very  similar  to  those  existing  on  the  other  side.  Unquestionably,  how- 
on  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  since  the  ever,  there  are  many  of  these  substances 
foundation  stock  was  substantially  the  which  contain  valuable  feeding  material, 
same  as  that  used  in  the  development  of  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  before  long 
the  Guernsey,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  our  chemists  will  learn  how  to  utilize 
two  breeds  have  been  amalgamated  and  them  so  that  they  may  be  safely  fed  to 
identified  now  as  Guernseys.  It  is  a  mat-  our  stock  ;  in  fact  we  have  no  doubt  that 
ter  of  fact  and  on  record  that  some  of  the  some  of  them  are  being  so  fed  in  the 
very  best  cows  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  form  of  mixed  feeds. 

were  bred  and  developed  on  the  Island - 

of  Alderney,  and  are  recognized  bv  the  D  .  .  .  ..... 

Island  herd  books  as  foundation  stock.  Pasteurizing  Milk. 

The  progeny  of  such  a  cow  when  mated  Although  various  methods  of  pasteur- 
to  a  Guernsey  bull  is  eligible  for  regis-  milk  have  been  devised,  that  of 

tration,  I  believe,  in  the  Island  herd  book,  pasteurizing  it  in  bulk,  and  afterward 
Foundation  cows,  however,  cannot  be  im-  bottling  it  seems  most  satisfactory.  It 
ported  to  America  free  of  duty  as  they  was  possible  to  materially  reduce  the  bac- 
are  not  recognized  by  the  record  associa-  teria  count  by  first  bottling  the  milk,  and 
tions.  In  this  country  the  name  Al-  holding  it  ;  t  a  temperature  of  145  de- 
derney  seemingly  has  a  different  mean-  grees  for  30  minutes.  It  was  found,  bow¬ 
ing  in  different  localities,  regardless  ever,  that  considerable  difference  in  tem- 
of  whether  they  may  have  been  devel-  peraturo  existed.  Milk  bottled  at  50  de- 
oped  on  the  Island  of  Alderney,  gi'ees  and  these  bottles  surrounded  by 
Island  of  Jersey  or  Island  of  Guernsey,  water  at  146  degrees,  the  milk  at  the 
At  the  present  time,  however,  all  Island  toP  will  reach  temperature  of  140  de- 
cattle  are  recognized  as  either  Jerseys  or  grees  nine  minutes  before  that  in  the 
Guernseys,  and  it  may  be  possible  for  bottom.  Imperfect  tops  will  occasion 
some  of  our  Guernseys  to  trace  their  an-  danger,  since  leaks  will  occur  during  the 
cestry  to  cows  developed  on  the  Island  pasteurizing  process.  The  bottles  used 
of  Alderney.  F.  c.  M.  in  this  process  should  be  steamed  for  at 

- —  least  two  minutes  before  being  filled  with 

r*  ,  u  .  milk.  The  need  of  water-tight  caps,  how- 

reeding  Acorns  and  Horse  Chestnuts.  ever,  is  done  away  with  when  the  milk 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  England  *s  pasteurized  and  then  bottled.  The 
says  that  in  Prussia  the  Minister  of  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conducting 
Agriculture  has  called  on  women  and  many  experiments  regarding  the  handling 
children  in  the  forest  districts  to  begin  of  milk, 
a  wholesale  collection  of  acorns  and 

beech  nuts.  These  are  to  be  ground  into  Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

fodder  for  pigs  and  cattle.  Such  nuts  as  Duroe  swine,  W.  E.  Smiley,  Payne  O 
are  not  ground  into  fodder  are  to  be  Nov.  13. 
made  into  oils,  to  be  used  for 
facturing  purposes.  In  England 

no  such  an  order  has  been  issued,  atten-  Thos.  B,  Edwards  Ayrshire  sale,  Ash- 
tion  is  called  to  the  food  value  of  these  uelot  Farm,  Keene,  N.  II.,  Nov.  10. 
nuts,  and  the  best  way  of  handling  them  -  Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 

to  advantage.  The  following  analyses  Y  SNov 17  iV* 8teln  Sale’  Earlville«  N 
of 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Texas  champion  cow.  l'anline  Calamity 
Burke  is  the  champion  officially  tested  milk  cow  o'f 
Texas,  with  a  record  for  twelve  months  of  16,38-1,9 
pounds  of  milk  and  655.45  pounds  of  butterfat.  She 
was  three  years  old  and  had  just  dropped  a  calf 
when  the  test  started.  This  registered  purebred 
Holstein  cow  by  her  performance  indicates  the  pos¬ 
sible  profit  from  dairy  farming  in  the  Lone  Star 
Slate,  as  her  total  feed  cost  was  $103.61  and  net  in 
come  $636.83,  not  counting,  of  course,  labor  and 
depreciation,  investigate  the  big  “Black-and- 
WliiteB.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  heavv- 
milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 

you  want.  1).  F.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


■  munu-  Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Company, 

l  wbilo  l!1'  Consignment  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
J,  while  Nov  15.16)  i915 


Y„  Nov.  17-18. 

acorns  and  horse-chestnuts  are  Duroe  swine,  Bowman  &  Mohler,  Cov¬ 
ington,  O.,  Nov.  19. 

Dispersal  sale  of  registered  Holstein 
cattle.  Home  Farm,  Center  Valley,  Pa., 
Dec.  1. 

Herefords,  W.  E.  Hemingway  &  Son, 
Steward,  Ill.,  Dec.  3. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Ilol- 


printed  : 

Protein. 

Acorns  .  6 

Horse-chestnuts  .  52 


Carbo- 

Hyd. 

60 

53.7 


Kat. 

4 

2.4 


Thus  by  analysis  these  nuts  contain  a 


fair  amount  of  animal  food.  The  trou-  S^°^VS’  Newark,  O.,  Dec.  7-8 
.  .  •  ,  ....  .  .  Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 

ble  is  that  they  have  a  bitter  or  astring-  Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

eut  taste,  which  makes  them  objectionable  Holsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 

to  most  animals,  although  hogs  will  fre-  New  York,  Dec.  14. 

quently  eat  large  quantities  of  the  acorns,  deu^  ^Few^ork^bec^Ys-Hf  Square  Gar‘ 
In  England  the  advice  is  to  feed  the  fresh  Guernseys.  Madison  Square  Garden, 

acorns  only  to  pigs,  sheep  and  goats,  or  New  York,  Dec.  17. 

in  small  quantities  to  full-grown  cattle.  Dairymen’s  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 

t,  •  „  ,  t  .  e  .  ,  ,  .  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 

It  is  not  safe  to  feed  the  fresh  acorns  in  Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 

large  quantities  to  sows,  dairy  cows  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins,  Jan.  17-18, 
young  cattle,  and  when  the  acorns  are  1916. 

fed  largely  to  pigs  they  should  also  have  ^  L}v«rpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
green  feed  and  a  quantity  of  bone  or 
tankage,  as  the  acorns  are  deficient  in 

ash.  In  some  cases  the  acorns  are  dried.  So  when  you  had  200  feet  start  to 
This  improves  the  taste  and  Mb*  •  ^r^i^S  JKJV *f 

value,  and  acorn  meal  is  made  by  grind-  don’t  know  whether  you  were  a  fool¬ 
ing  the  kernels  after  they  are  dry,  and  hardy  hero  or  a  Tattled  fool,”  declared 
sifting  out  the  hulls.  This  meal  has  a  the  doctor  as  he  sewed  up  Smith’s  numer- 
teed  value  near*  e„ua.  that  ot  bar,ey  ™ 

meal,  but  only  small  quantities  of  it  a  critical  moment.  You  see,  the  bear 
should  be  fed.  was  between  Jones  and  myself.  I  saw 

As  for  horse-chestnuts,  few7  of  our  J°m's  Bhout  to  fire.  So  I  took  shelter  at 
,  u  ...  ,  ,  Tb.  .  the  safest  spot — with  the  bear.  — Credit 

farmers  would  think  of  utilizing  these  as  Lost 

a  stock  food,  and  yet  in  Italy  and  Spain  _ _ _ _ 

large  quantities  of  the  horse-chestnuts 
are  fed.  The  analysis  given  above  is  for 
the  dried  nut.  It  seems  best  to  feed  it  in 
the  form  of  a  meal.  This  is  ground  from 
the  nuts  after  removing  the  shell  or  husk. 

It  is  said  that  one  pound  of  this  horse- 
chestnut  meal  is  equal  to  1%  pounds  of 
bran,  and  more  than  two  pounds  of  mea¬ 
dow  hay.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  horse* 
chestnut  is  objectionable  to  stock,  ,.nd  is 
caused  by  substances  which  will  interfere 
with  digestion  if  fed  too  freely.  Salt  is 
added  to  prevent  this,  and  also  linseed 
oil  meal.  Where  animals  will  not  eat 
the  horse-chestnut  meal  readily,  waste 


FREE 


BIGGER -MILK- YIELD 

DISCOVERIES 

To  hiirh  grade  dairymen  only  we’ll  send  our  free  hook 
on  what  experimental  and  agricultural  colleges,  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  etc.,  have  learned  about  greatly 
increasing  milk  vields  and  saving  veterinary  bills! 

ROTO  SALT  CO.,  ROTO  ST.,  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y, 
Hnatc  for  <s»|o— 1 Two  fine  Billy  Goats,  %  Tog- 

uoais  Tor  oaie  genburg,  $8  and  *12  each. 

C.  OLAUDT,  ,  Montrose,  N.  Y, 

SWI3XTE 

Finn  RorLohiro  Rnar- Prolific  Breeder.  Finest  blood. 

rine  DerKsmreooar  Now  at  "Niew  York  Training 

School  for  Boys.”  C.  Olaudt,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 

Meadow  Lane  Registered  Berkshires-^™^,  $s: 

Young  Boar,  $20.  D.  C.  Jordan,  Craryvllle,  N.Y. 


Reg-  Holstein  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 

choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Well  bred 
service  bull.  $75.  Male  calves  at  farmers’ 
prices.  122-acre  Alfalfa  farm  for  sale 

HILLHURST  FARM  SA. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  F.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  iU; ?.!!„ i!: 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  ii.  O.  dams.  Write  lor  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  T1IE  YATES  EAKMS,  Orchard  Park,  N,  Y. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE~PR,CES ,  s/b  oo  to  $150.00 

?  „  ,  Registered  Holstein  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffor0  faie~Yi 1* i 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  CliittenauVioV N.Y. 


DAIRYMEN! 


Ia  that  great  half  of  your  herd,  the  sire, 
a  half  that  will  show  thousands  of 
dollars  of  profit?  Or  is  he  “just  a  bull”? 
Run  no  risks.  Invest  where  you  know 
the  breed  pays  and  where  the  registry 
stands  for  purity  of  type  and  special, 
concentrated  purpose. 

Buy  a  Jersey  Bull 

Introduce  the  blood  that  proves  out  in 
steady,  persistent  milk  flow,  in  animals 
that  mature  early,  live  long,  live  any¬ 
where,  eat  most  anything  and  produce 
most  economically,  the  richest  of  milk. 

Get  our  free  book  “About  Jersey 
Cattle,”  and  plan  now  to  build  up  a  herd 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

T^e  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

830  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


QUALITY 

Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  6T7  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  those  dams 
have  14 daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 

e  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  er  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


HOL STFINS_^h’llpR  al"'  females  for  sale. 

1  t,11NO  TV.  r.  Snider,  Newburoli,  N.  Y. 


THE GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  bound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cows  tWat  will  improve  your  Dairy*? 

Write  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

_ Box  R  Pelerboro,  N.H. 

LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
groyt  thy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca* 
P'icity.  J  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 
OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


■JE 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  balls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Kach  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test,  lllsterdorp  Farms,  High, 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Kerry.) 

Fosterfields  Herd 

II EIFER  CALVES—  FOR  SAL  E.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

(  If  4  ItlihS  (J.  FOSTER,  Box  1751,  Morrigtow  n,  Net?  Jersey 


FOR  PRODUCTION  S",™. 


UP,  NOT  DOWN— 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  B I d u . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


sALE—dersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  jf°  (pa<'^.  ^ 

horn  cockerels,  $1.  Geo.  L.  Ferris,  Atwater,  n!  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS  due  to  calve 
",  n  Bee.  Choice  stock.  Priced  right.  Send  for 
full  particulars.  C  W.  ECKARDT,  21  Liberty  St,  New  York 

FORSALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  tho  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Cattle  a,n,(l  Berlishir,:  swine,  stock  of 

\  „„„ ,  ,  “  C  a"  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale. 

Ausable  Valley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  York 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120 High  Grade  Cows.  T he  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOME  EKESH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked, 
ill  Keg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  I!  mouths  old. 

211  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  V,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


Hnkfpin  Sprvipp  Rllll— Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noibicin  service  uun  dyi;e  ail(1  Killi,  Seuis  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  >he  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 
Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

Ontario  Don  Plntio~',oni ■  Sept.30,1914.  show 
uiiutnouunrieije  Holstein;  more  than  half 

white;  ready  tor  service.  Sire,  35.61  lh.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  hulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


LAST  CALL 

FOUR  GREAT  DAYS  OF  SALE 

300  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 


Nov.  15-16,  1915, 
Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Nov.  17-18,  1915, 
Holstein  Sale  Pavilion, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


A  large  number  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  with  records  as  high  as  28.9  lb. 

Daughters  of  splendid  A.  R.  O.  dams 

Fresh  cows 

Springers 

Open  Heifers 

Heifers  soon  due 

Herd  bulls  fit  to  head  the  best  herds  including  King  Dollar,  the 
records  of  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  over  41  lb.  butter  in  a 
week;  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia  7th,  the  records  of  whose  two 
nearest  dams  average  nearly  38  lb.;  a  32-lb.  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra;  and  sons  of  King  of  the  Black  &  Whites,  King  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiacs,  Pontiac  Korndyke,  etc. 

REMEMBER — Earlville  is  but  42  miles  from  Syracuse.  The 
train  service  is  excellent,  allowing  you  to  attend  all  four  days,  missing 
no  portion  of  any  day.  Further,  your  purchases  at  the  two  sales  may 
be  shipped  in  one  car  load. 

Start  now  for  the  sale  or  you  may  be  too  late. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc.,  Sale  Managers,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
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November  13,  1915. 


The  First  Auction  Sale  of  Cows 


A  Pioneer  Cow. — Some  day  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  will  feel  impelled  to 
put  her  image  on  a  monument — a  pioneer 
that  stood  at  a  milestone  in  history  and 
started  a  new  road.  Washington  Street 
in  Boston,  with  its  old  crooks  and  turns, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  cow- 
path,  and  men  may  do  well  to  follow  the 
cow  in  pioneer  work.  The  heroine  who 
is  to  have  her  monument  some  day  had 
her  scene  well  staged. 

Farm  Pictures. — It  was  on  the  Mid- 
field  Dairy  Farm,  just  outside  of  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y.  It  was  in  a  narrow  val¬ 
ley,  with  great  hills  walling  it  in — the 
woods  gay  with  Autumn  colors.  At  one 
side  a  road  wound  up  the  steep  hillside 
and  the  hills  broke  away  at  the  north 
where  the  valley  curved  off  to  the  east. 
A  cold  blustering  wind  blew  out  of  the 
north  and  as  the  afternoon  wore  away 
shadows  gathered  under  the  hills,  while 
out  in  the  valley  square  patches  of  bright 
sunshine  lay  on  the  white  farm  build¬ 
ings  as  if  day  regretted  leaving  the  peace¬ 
ful  scene.  A  big  auto  truck  loaded  with 
apples  came  crawling  along  the  steep 
road,  and  as  if  to  contrast  sharply  with 
it  a  team  of  slow  oxen  toiled  up  the  hill 
— homeward  bound.  A  herd  of  cows  with 
a  boy  mounted  on  a  pony  behind  them 
walked  along  the  dusty  highway.  To 
those  who  live  among  the  hills  these 
things  had  become  too  common  to  notice, 
but  to  those  of  us  who  saw  the  valley  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  realized  what  this 
occasion  meant  the  picture  will  always 
remain  in  memory. 

Making  A  Start. — Behind  the  barn 
out  of  the  wind,  the  auctioneer  stood  on 
a  box  with  the  county  agent  from  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  beside  him.  Around  him  in 
a  ring  were  grouped  100  men  and  oue 
woman — a  pioneer  band  come  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  start  a  commercial  revolution. 
They  did  not  look  the  part — no  pioneer 
ever  does — and  the  lady  in  black  and 
white  who  was  to  act  as  prima  donna  in 
this  affair  walked  out  of  the  barn  as  her 
number  was  called  as  if  she  were  fright¬ 
ened  half  to  death.  Every  eye  was  upon 
her,  and  what  some  of  those  sharp  eyes 
could  not  see  about  ladies  of  her  class 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning. 

“How  much  am  I  offered?”  asked  the 
auctioneer,  and  the  wheels  of  history  had 
started !  For  this  was  the  first  auction 
of  dairy  cows  conducted  by  the  New  York 
State  Foods  and  Markets  Department, 
and  the  black  and  white  cow  who  stood 
fondling  her  calf — unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  she  will  some  day  deserve  a 
monument — was  the  first  animal  to  be 
sold  in  this  way.  There  was  good  bid¬ 
ding  for  her,  and  she  finally  sold  for  $78 
— worth  every  bit  of  it  and  probably  a 
little  more  for  milk  production.  So, 
after  her  brief  moment  in  the  limelight 
she  walked  off  the  stage  with  the  spotted 
little  mongrel  calf — no  credit  to  her  by 
the  way — bobbing  at  her  side.  One  of 
the  humble  workers  of  life,  she  had  start¬ 
ed  a  great  commercial  reform,  and  some 
day  she  will  be  recognized  as  a  pioneer. 

A  Co-operative  Experiment. — This 
sale  was  an  experiment  in  cooperative 
business  under  direction  of  the  State. 
This  lias  been  a  good  year  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Grass  grew  well  and  corn  was 
abundant.  Thus  Fall  finds  the  barns  and 
the  silos  well  filled,  so  that  extra  cattle 
may  be  fed.  This  makes  a  shortage  of 
cows  and  the  county  agent  found  that 
Dutchess  County  farmers  wanted  to  buy. 
Then  it  was  found  that  over  in  Tompkins 
County,  in  the  center  of  the  State,  con¬ 
ditions  were  somewhat  different.  These 
farmers  had  some  surplus  stock  and  could 
dispose  of  cows.  Under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  transfer  these  surplus 
cows  from  Tompkins  and  distribute  them 
among  farmers  in  Dutchess  they  must 
pass  through  at  least  three  different 
hands,  and  this  transfer  alone  would  eat 
up  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  final  selling 
value.  The  Foods  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  proposed  to  bring  the  farmers  in 
these  two  counties  right  together  in  a 
trade.  The  county  agent  in  Tompkins 
arranged  with  the  Breeders’  Association 
to  collect  the  cows  and  have  them 
shipped.  The  Dutchess  County  agent  ar¬ 
ranged  with  buyers  to  come  to  the  sale 
and  the  Department  organized  it.  Thus, 
instead  of  passing  through  dealers’  and 
buyers’  hands  the  cows  went  straight 


from  producer  to  purchaser  at  one  quar¬ 
ter  the  cost  of  selling  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  The  county  agent  of  Tompkins  and 
a  representative  of  the  breeders’  associa¬ 
tion  came  on  with  the  cows  and  helped 
direct  the  sale.  The  State  guaranteed  the 
sale  as  genuine  and  honest,  and  arranged 
details  for  payment  and  handling.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  every  one  knew 
that  the  sale  was  genuine,  with  a  square 
deal  for  all. 

Prices  And  Quality. — There  were  45 
head  offered  and  43  were  sold.  This  in¬ 
cluded  mature  cows,  heifers  and  yearl¬ 
ings.  The  highest  price  obtained  was 
$93  for  a  purebred  Holstein — the  low¬ 
est  $32  for  a  yearling.  Most  of  these 
cattle  were  Holstein  grades,  though  a 
few  showed  traces  of  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  blood.  There  were  some  good  cows 
with  others  of  lower  grade.  The  average 
of  all,  old  and  young  was  $50.45.  while 
13  mature  cows  averaged  $73.  The  cat¬ 
tle  were  in  good  demand  and  brought 
just  about  what  they  were  worth.  This 
is  a  “cow  country,”  and  farmers  know 
a  cow.  They  are  good  buyers  and  not 
easily  fooled,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
shrewd  they  were  in  judging  the  points 
of  an  animal.  With  the  young  stock  in 
particular  they  knew  just  what  to  look 
for  and  how  to  estimate  values.  They 
got  some  good  bargains  at  this  sale,  and 
the  Tompkins  County  people  were  fully 
satisfied.  Everyone  at  the  sale  agreed 
that  the  principle  underlying  this  new 
system  is  absolutely  sound.  It  is  the 
fairest  and  most  economical  way  yet  de¬ 
vised  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together. 
Every  year  it  happens  that  one  part  of 
New  York  State  will  be  short  of  some 
farm  product,  while  another  part  has  a 
surplus.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
three  or  more  middlemen  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bring  the  two  sections  together 
for  trade,  and  this  costs  one-third  or  more 
of  the  final  price.  Now  see  how  the  new 
system  will  reform  this  method.  The 
State  Foods  and  Markets  Department 
can  learn  just  where  shortage  and  sur¬ 
plus  exist.  The  county  agents  can  or¬ 
ganize  farmers  to  assemble  what  they 
have  to  sell  in  one  county,  and  organize 
buyers  in  another.  The  Department 
can  organize  an  auction  sale  fully  guar¬ 
anteed,  so  that  all  know  it  is  fair  and 
economical.  The  products  are  sold  open¬ 
ly  for  just  what  they  are  worth  to  buy¬ 
ers,  thus  coming  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Such 
in  brief  is  what  the  Department  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  that  sun-lit  valley  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  County.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
great,  economical,  hopeful  system  which 
farmers  will  not  give  up.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  that  unnamed  lady  in  black  and 
white  who,  with  her  mongrel  son  brought 
$78  at  this  first  sale,  will  live  in  history 
and  she  deserves  to. 


Feeding  Belgian  Hares  and  Rabbits. 

The  staple  diet  for  hares  or  rabbits 
of  any  kind  reared  in  captivity  consists 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  oats,  carrots  or 
cabbage,  preferably  the  former,  and 
water.  They  would  get  along  on  hay 
alone,  but  of  course  some  variation  of 
diet  is  desirable.  I  feed  with  good  re¬ 
sults  about  three  times  a  week  a  mash 
composed  substantially  as  follows:  About 
25  per  cent,  wheat  bran,  about  25  per 
cent,  ground  oats,  a  like  amount  of  mid¬ 
dlings,  about  15  per  cent  cornmeal,  about 
eight  per  cent,  oil  meal,  about  two  per 
cent,  salt  mixed  with  water  to  form  a 
crumbly  mash.  Sweet  milk  is  preferable 
to  water  and  is  also  a  valuable  diet  par¬ 
ticularly  for  breeding  does,  either  alone 
or  with  bread.  Most  any  vegetable  can 
be  fed  with  good  results  in  moderate 
quantities,  but  hay  or  hay  and  oats 
should  form  the  bulk  of  their  diet. 

No  different  care  is  required  in  Winter, 
although  if  the  hutches  are  very  flimsily 
constructed  and  do  not  give  much  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  cold,  warmer  quarters 
should  be  provided.  They  will,  however, 
withstand  a  very  low  temperature  if  the 
hutches  are  kept  dry  and  free  from 
drafts. 

Angoras  as  well  as  other  varieties  of 
rabbits  pull  their  hair  to  form  nests  for 
their  young,  although  sometimes  rabbits 
as  well  as  other  animals  do  not  give 
their  young  the  care  which  they  require, 
and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  a 
nest  for  them.  A  good  breeding  doe  sac¬ 
rifices  the  greater  part  of  the  hair  on 
her  breast  to  make  a  nest  for  her  young, 
and  to  cover  them  with  the  first  few 
days  of  their  existence.  Does  will  also 
sometimes  pull  their  hair  when  they  de¬ 
sire  to  mate,  although  this  is  not  very 
common.  F.  c.  dutton. 


For  every  two 
hogs  put  one 
tablespoonlul 
of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  In 
the  swill 
twice  a  day 
and  I  guaran- 


Your  Hogs 

Rid  Them  of  Worms-Like  This  wtTi 

„  ,  „  I  tee  It  will  get 

Worms  are  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  all  your  hog  troubles  at  all  seasons  I  worms 

oftheyear,  but  especially  in  the  fall.  Now  don’t  be  misled,  thinkingyourhogs 
have  some  other  ailment.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  worms.  My  Stock  Tonic 
will  positively  expel  these  worms— it  will  keep  your  hogs  in  a  healthy  condition,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  resist  disease  and  lay  on  fat.  Pay  particular  attention  to  see  that  your  brood  sows  are  free 
from  worms,  so  that  the  litters  will  turn  out  healthy  and  vigorous.  Feed  my  Stock  Tonic  to 
your  hogs  right  now  to  expel  the  worms  and  to  your  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  while  they’re  on  dry  feed. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


A  Fine  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 
25-lb.  pall,  $1.60.  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00 

It  will  put  your  horses,  cows  and  sheep  in  a  thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing 
ones  healthy,  and  It  your  hogs  are  wormy,  put  one  tablespoonful  in  the  swill 
twice  a  day  for  every  two  hogs,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  It  will  be  good-bye  to 
theworms.  25-lb.  pall.  $1.60 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as 
60c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and  South). 

My  Stock  Tonic  is  highly  concentrated,  as  the  small  dose  quantity  will  prove; 
and  as  I  have  no  peddlers,  wagons  and  horses  to  pay  ter  lam  able  to  sell  my 
Stock  Tonic  through  a  reliable  dealer  In  your  town  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  Gallon  makes  70  to  100  Gallons  Solution 
One  gallon  can,  $1.00;  smaller  packages  as  low  as  25c 

A  powerful  disinfectant  and  germ  destroyer.  Use  it  around  your 
hogpens,  stables,  poultry  houses,  outhouses,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  drains,  etc.  It  sure  does  kill  lice  on  hogs,  prevents  skin 
and  parasitic  skin  diseases.  Remember,  the  germs  of  disease 
are  often  carried  from  farm  to  farm— use  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  to  destroy  the  germs  and  keep  away  foul 
odors  Sold  in  pint  bottles,  quart  and  gallon  cans.  Buy 
from  the  dealer  in  your  4own— under  this  guarantee: 

So  sure  am  I  lhat  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will 
expel  the  worms  trom  your  hogs  and  keep 
your  stock  in  sleek  condition,  lhat  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  will  destroy  disease 
germs  and  foul  odors,  that  1  have  author¬ 
ized  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  6uppiy 
you  with  enongh  lor  your  stock,  and  il 
these  preparations  do  not  do  as  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  packages  and  my  dealer 
wiU  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

Tones  up  dormant  egg  or- 

ftans  and  helps  to  make  hens 
ay.  Economical— a  penny’s 
worth  enough  for  30  fowl 
dally,  mibs.  25c:  5  lbs.  60c; 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.50.  Except  in 
Canada  and  far  West. 


Why  pay 
tbe 

peddler 

twice 

my 

px'iee? 


Write  for  my  free  stock  book. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse-  KHIer 

Ehould  be  used  freely  in 
the  dust  bath  for  poultry. 
Destroys  lice  on  all  farm 
animals.  Sifting-top  cans. 

1  lb.  25c;  8ibs.  60c.  Except 
in  Canada  and  the  far 
West. 


MINERAL1 


inusf 

over 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
elivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
lent  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
iouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
’ainful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
lore  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
ealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  KSTemole  St..  Sorinerf ield.  Mast; 


HEAVE”™ 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free  _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone, 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburg.  Pa 


ACORN  COW  BOWLS 


SU**IV 
BRASS  VAIV1 
CAST 


Absolutely  Sanitary.  The  only  bowl 
for  up-to-date  farm  equipment. 
This  horse  and  cow  bowl  tluahes  It 
self  No  wet  stable  floors.  No  valve 
In  bottom  to  plug  up.  No  peculating 
tank  to  rust  out.  No  feed  or  water 
remains  In  bowl.  Can  l»e  placed  at 
any  height  Write  for  Catalog. 

METAL  SHINGLE  CO, 

117  Oregon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Y  For  any  Size — Direct  from  Factory 

'  You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


■  tr0. 2  Junior — a  light  running,  easy  cleaning.  close  skimming.  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  un  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here— alt  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  nnr^f 

You  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself  ^  5|L» 

how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn  SKf  ’ 

Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along-  mgr' '  ""*Kj 

side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  [I  ■  -*3 

If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  IS  U 
refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  tbe  freight  oharges  SS  ;  -  Is 

both  way  8.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  fST~  IIH 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  IB  | !  Wm 
trom  factory  oiler.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  fBf;;: 
and  save  bait.  Write  TODAY. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Turn¬ 
ing—  Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  22 1 2  Marshall  iivd.,  Chicago,  III 


DOWN  and  / 
One  Year  ^ 
To  Pay  (M 
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Comparative  Profit  of  Dairy  Breeds. 

Have  you  ever  printed  in  Tite  R.  N.- 
Y.  an  article  on  the  butterfat  dairy  cow 
that  covers  the  following:  topics :  1. 

Length  of  time  dairy  cow  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  milked,  to  establish  time  basis 
for  following  comparisons.  2.  Compara¬ 
tive  tests  of  butterfat  from  (a)  regis¬ 
tered  and  (b)  grade  Jersey,  Guernsey 
and  Holstein  stock.  (Of  course  there  are 
as  many  diversions  in  (a)  and  (b)  as 
there  are  cows.  Still  there  are  stand¬ 
ards  for  general  argument).  3.  Com¬ 
parative  amounts  of  milk  given  per  year 
or  per  unit  milking  period  for  the  three 
breeds  in  (a)  and  (b).  4.  Comparative 
net  results  per  year  of  the  three  breeds, 
taking  into  account  that  a  3.8  Holstein 
might  give  more  butterfat  in  a  year  than 
a  6%  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  of  skim-milk  for  rich 
products  ta  its  credit.  5.  Comparative 
cost  of  feeding  these  three  breeds. 

New  York.  F.  A.  s. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  information 
which  follows,  the  average  yearly  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  of  several  dairy  cows  of  the 
same  breed  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  So  far  as  I  know  thei’e  ere  no 
figures  which  compare  milk  and  fat  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  grades  of  the  Holstein, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeds.  Such 
figures  would  be  hard  to  secure  indeed 
since  there  is  such  a  great  variation 
among  graded  stock.  The  extent  of  these 
variations  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
amount  of  grading  that  has  been  done 
and  the  breeds  that  have  been  worked 
with.  For  example,  grade  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  stock  would  not  give  comparable 
results  with  the  same  Guernsey  stock 

graded  with  Holstein  stock. 

Prof.  Eckles  in  his  book  entitled 
“Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,” 
which  was  published  in  1013,  gives  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  purebred 
Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  the  yearly 
l’ecords  of  cows  owned  by  various  Amer¬ 
ican  Experiment  Stations. 

Av.  pounds  Avg.  per  Avg.  pounds  No  of 

of  Milk  per  cent,  of  of  fat  Cows  IXep- 
Breed.  Year.  Pat.  per  Year,  resented. 

Holstein  . .  8,699  3.45  300  ’  83 

Jersey  _  5,508  5.14  283  153 

Guernsey  . .  5,509  4.98  274  17 

Doubtless  since  the  above  table  was 
compiled  that  average  production  of  milk 
and  fat  has,  increased  to  some  extent, 
since  improvement  is  being  made  along 
these  lines  each  year.  The  relative  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  three  breeds  would  remain 
about  the  same  however. 

To  get  at  the  feed  cost  and  compara¬ 
tive  returns  above  feed  cost  when  milk 
from  three  breeds  is  sold  at  five  cents  per 
quart  and  when  made  into  butter  at  30 
cents  per  pound,  a  study  was  made  of 
the  records  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  herd  for  the  year  1910.  These 
records  are  published  in  Storrs  Bulletin 
No.  73.  From  study  of  these  records  the 
following  tables  are  compiled : 
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Scratches. 

1.  I  bought  a  three-year-old  colt  about 
three  weeks  ago.  It  seemed  all  right 
when  I  got  it  except  scratches  quite  bad 
in  left  hind  leg.  The  leg  would  stock  up 
badly  when  not  exercised,  but  became 
normal  when  worked.  The  colt  had  been 
overworked.  The  scratches  are  nearly 
healed  but  continues  to  stock.  2.  I  no¬ 
ticed  some _  enlargement  in  fx-ont  of  hock 
joint.  It  is  not  large  and  I  thought  at 
first  it  might  be  caused  by  the  stocking  of 
leg,  as  it  also  disappeared  when  horse 
was  exercised,  but  .now  think  it  is  bog  or 
blood  spavin.  What  is  your  advice  as 
regards  treatrnent,  and  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  bog  or  blood  spavin? 

Pennsylvania.  •  f.  l.  a. 

1.  Poultice  the  affected  parts  for  two 
or  three  days  with  hot  flaxseed  meal ; 
then  wash  dean  and  do  not  repeat  the 
washing,  for  that  aggravates  scratches. 
Afterward  apply  twice  daily  an  ointment 
composed  of  one  dram  each  of  spirits  of 
camphor  and  compound  tincture  of  ben¬ 
zoin  and  two  drams  of  sulphur  in  an 
ounce  of  lard.  2.  There  is  no  such  con¬ 
dition  as  “blood  spavin.”  That  term 
really  means  a  “bog  spavin”  which  is  a 
distension  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
hock  joint  with  synovia  (joint  oil).  That 
condition  does  not  seem  to  be  present.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  skin  is  affected 
with  eczema,  termed  “sallenders”  at  the 
point  described.  Do  not  wash  the  part 
but  once  daily  rub  in  a  little  oleate  of 
mercury.  Bandage  the  leg  each  time  the 
horse  comes  into  the  stable,  but  never  let 
him  stand  for  a  single  day  without  work 
or  exercise.  This  will  stop  stocking. 


Apoplexy. 

I  have  recently  lost  some  calves,  and 
axn  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  or  know 
what  steps  to  take  in  order  to  avoid  a 
recurrence.  They  are  Holstein  and  hand- 
fed,  are  taken  from  their  mothers  as  sooxx 
as  possible  after  they  are  dropped,  fed 
their  mother’s  milk,  whole,  for  one  week, 
then  mixed  whole  milk  from  the  herd  for 
four  or  five  days  more.  Then  skim-milk 
is  gradually  substituted  until  at  the  end 
of  five  or  six  wee'  they  are  on  that  en¬ 
tirely.  A.s  the  whole  milk  is  withdrawn, 
flaxseed  jelly  is  added  until  the  amount 
l'eaches  about  three  large  tablespoonfuls 
to  each  calf.  At  first  they  are  fed  three 
times  a  day,  two  quarts  at  a  feed,  when 
two  weeks  old  commence  feeding  three 
quarts  twice  a  day  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  quantity  until  at  two  months  it  is 
doubled.  Bright  second-crop  Alfalfa  hay 
is  before  them  at  all  times.  As  soon  as 
they  will  eat  it  they  are  fed  a  little  mixed 
bran  and  whole  oats  until  each  animal 
receives  about  a  quart  daily.  They  ai'e 
kept  in  a  faii'ly  warm  pen,  but  do  not 
have  much  room  for  exei’cise.  Pen  is 
cleaned  regularly  and  clean  straw  sup¬ 
plied  for  bedding.  The  first  to  die  was 
two  weeks  old,  in  fine  condition,  and  in 
appearance  in  the  best  of  health.  My 
little  daughter  fed  it  at  1  P.  M.  and  it 
was  jumping  around  and  playing  with 
her  as  it  usually  did  after  feeding,  at  2.30 
P.  M.  I  found  it  dead.  I  skinned  it,  but 
could  find  no  sign  of  injury,  did  not  ex¬ 
amine  it  any  further.  The  next  died  two 
days  ago ;  it  was  two  months  old,  appar¬ 
ently  in  good  shape,  except  that  it  had 
some  kind  of  skin  disease  around  the  eyes 
and  ears.  This  calf  was  fed  its  milk  at 
the  usual  time,  in  the  morning,  about  two 

Value  of  Milk  Made  Iuto  Butter. 
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87.08 

80.76 

96.97 


74.12 

46.59 

103.28 


47.67 
13.  S3 
20.03 


A  study  of  the  above  table  shows  that 
the  average  production  of  the  three  breeds 
differs  somewhat  from  that  given  in  pre¬ 
vious  table.  This  is  of  course  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  fact  that  it  costs  more  to 
feed  the  Jersey  cows  than  it  did  the 
Guernseys  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
case  by  the  fact  that  the  Guernseys  were 
rather  a  poor  lot  not  averaging  as  high 
in  production  as  the  Jerseys.  The  table 
bears  out  other  published  data  that  for 
butter  production  the  Jerseys  are  the 
most  economical  cows  to  keep. 

H.  L.  JUDKINS. 


hours  later  it  was  found  in  a  dying  con¬ 
dition.  I  opened  this  «ne,  so  far  as  I  can 
tell  the  Organs  were  normal,  when  the  ab¬ 
domen  was  cut  into  a.  small  quantity  of 
gas  escaped,  the  paunch  appeared  all 
right,  but  in  another  stomach  there  was 
about  half  a  pound  of  hard  leathery  curd 
of  the  consistency  of  hard-boiled  egg,  ap¬ 
parently  not  easy  of  digestion.  -  I  would 
like  some  advice  as  to  how  to  prevent  any 
more  losses.  Whatever  is  suggested  must 
be  susceptible  of  home  treatment  as  we 
have  no  local  pi’ofessional  aid,  the  nearest 
competent  veterinarian  is  distant  10 
miles.  This  is  a  range  stock  section, 
mostly  sheep,  and  there  is  not  any  one 
around  who  knows  anything  about  raising 
calves'  by  hand.  Being  a  “back-to-the- 
lander”  myself  I  have  had  no  expei'ience 
before  this.  The  cows  are  fed  oat  and 
pea  and  Alfalfa  hay,  no  grain,  and  no 
roots  or  other  succulent  foot!  E.  j.  t. 

The  calves  no  doubt  die  from  apoplexy 
or  acute  indigestion  induced  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  exercise.  Feed  less  and 
more  often,  and  see  that  the  calves  have 
abundant  exercise  every  day  in  a  yard, 
paddock  or  large  pen.  Do  not  allow  free 
access  to  Alfalfa  hay,  allow  a  little  hay 
twice  daily.  Lessen  the  oats  and  bran, 
keep  the  bowels  active,  a.  s.  a. 


Saves  the  Cow’s  Milk 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  makes  calf  raising  profitable.  This  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  demand  for  it  among  dairymen  and  farmers. 

At  a  feed  cost  of  from  $3  to  $4  the  Sucrene  fed  calf  develops 
sufficiently  to  command  from  $15  to  $20  on  the  market. 

The  Secret  of  Extraordinary 
Success  With  Sucrene  Caff  Meal 

jies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  equal  of  whole  milk  in  feeding  value,  contain¬ 
ing  a  greater  variety  of  wholesome  food  ingredients  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  manufactured  feeds  for  calves.  The  calf  develops  as  rapidly  and 
perfectly  as  if  fed  on  whole  milk,  and  really  keeps  in  belter  condition, 
because  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  always  uniform  in  quality — does  not  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  cow. 

Valuable  Ingredients  Which  Make  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Superior 


■It Costs  You 
535  to  Feed  a  CalT  I 
5  Months.  On 
Whole  Milk  j 


Free  Book 

on  How  to  Raise 
Calves  Profitably 

Containing:  valuable 
facts  or  how  to  avoid 
the  troubles  which 
often  afflict  calves. 
Gives  authoritative 
Information  on  gen¬ 
eral  care  and  scienti¬ 
fic  feeding:.  It  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  you. 
The  coupon  or  a 
postal  card  will 
bring:  it  to  you  free. 


Blood  Meal  is  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  ingredients  exclusively  used  in 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  It  is  rich  in 
digestible  protein,  and  a  bowel  cor¬ 
rective  of  exceptionally  high  quality 
— prevents  scours. 

Bone  Meal  is  another.  This  sup¬ 
plies  material  to  build  up  the  young 
animal’s  frame. 


Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour 

supply  I  he  necessary  sugar  in  ils 
most  digestible  form. 

Other  ingredients  are  Linseed 
Meal,  Desiccated  Skim  Milk,  etc.— 
all  accurately  proportioned  to  make 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  to 
form  muscle,  bone,  lean  meat,  car¬ 
tilage,  rich  blood,  etc. 


Note  this  remarkable  guaranteed  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Sucrene  Calf  Meal:  SO  per  cent 
protein,  55  per  cent  carbohydrates,  5  per 
cent  fat  and  only  S  per  cent  fibre. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  easy  to  prepare  and 
feed;  makes  calf  raising  profitable,  easy,  and 
free  from  the  ordinary  risks. 

A  SOO  lb.  aack  costs  only  $3  and  given 
you  over  lOO  gallons  of  rich  milk  equal. 

Fill  out  and  mall  us  the  coupon,  with 
check  or  postal  order  for  $3. 

American  Milling  Co.  |  P  O 

Sucrene  Station  S  Peoria,  Illinois 


jf  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ as a«i 

■  American  Milling  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  5  Peoria,  III. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  illus- 
*  trated  Free  Book  telling  how  to  raise  calves 
a  successfully  and  profitably. 


My  Name.. 


.State.. 


Ask  your  dealer  about  Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  Suerene 
Dairy  Feed,  Sucrene  Hog  Meal,  Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse 
Feed,  Sucrene  Stock  Feed,  Sucrene  Poultry  Beodts.  They 
eat  the  feed  cost,  and  animals  thrive  better. 


My  Dealer  is.. 


P-  O . State.. 


WZ/SSSS//////// 


Now  Is  tlie  Time 

to  go  after  those  minor  building  jobs  —  hog 
houses,  poultry  houses,  sheds,  feed  racks,  gates, 
fences,  etc., — before  rough  weather  comes. 

Put  your  farm  in  shape  for  the  stormy 
season. 

Protect  your  stock  from  wet  and  cold. 

A  building  dollar  spent  In  time  Is 
sure  to  save  you  more  tban  nine! 

And  when  you  build,  build  for  SERVICE, 
build  with 

Southern 
Yellow  Pine 


The  Y/ood  of  Service 99 

the  strongest,  toughest,  stiffest,  most  durable 
and  most  economical  wood  suited,  to  general 
farm  building  and  repairs,  indoors  and  out. 
There’s  a  lifetime  of  service  in  it. 

Get  Our  Free  Building  Plans 

We  have  architects’  plans,  drawn  to  scale, 
with  lumber  bills  and  estimates  complete, 
for  houses,  barns,  bins,  cribs,  and  many  other 
farm  _  structures,  large  and  small.  They  are 
practical,  valuable  farm  helps,  and  they  are 
yours  FREE  for  the  asking.  From 
any  of  them  your  local  Southern 
Y ellow  Pine  lumber  dealer  can  tell 
you  to  a  dime  what  it  will  cost  you 
for  any  structure,  from  a  hen’s 
nest  to  an  8-room  home.  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

Southern  Pine  Association 

626  R  Inter-State  Bank  Bnilding, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION, 

626  R  Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Send  me  FREE  your 

Barn  and  Bin  Plans 
Miscellaneous  Farm  Plans 
Silo  Book  ... 

House  Plans  . 

Lumber  Pointers  . 


Name 
Town 
R  F.D 
State. . 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  - 


Feeding  Stuff 


Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  I  ran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Digestible 

Fat 

Digestible 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Protein 

Carbo. 
and  Fat 

Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Protein 

Carbo. 
and  Fat 

20.7 

.5 

1.0 

12.8 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

30.2 

47.6 

6/. 6 

1.6 

2.6 

37.3 

Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middlings 

90.4 

8.0 

6.8 

77.2 

84.7 

2.6 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22.7 

51.2 

8i.7 

8.3 

7.1 

41.9 

Brewers’  Grains,  dry 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

83.8 

2.6 

2.8 

45.3 

Gluten  Meal 

90.5 

6.6 

29.7 

66.2 

91.9 

2.1 

10.6 

42.5 

Gluten  Feed 

90.8 

3.5 

21.3 

69.3 

85.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72.2 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62.3 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65.8 

Barley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

88.1 

93.0 

4.0 

10.2 

11.9 

37.6 

47.6 

43.0 

Rye 

91.3 

1.9 

9.5 

72.1 

Following  are  current  carload  prices  on  standard  feeding  stuffs  at  the  places  named: 

Cottonseed  Meal.  Bran.  Middlings.  Corn  Meal. 


New  York  .  35.00@37.00  23.00@24.00  24.00@28.00  30.00@31.00 

Eoston  .  36.00@36.50  22.50®23.50  25.00@28.50  28.00@30.00 

Philadelphia  .  34.00rai36.00  22.00@24.00  24.00@27.00  30.00®32.00 

St.  Louis  . 31.00@32.00  20.00®22.00  23.00@26.00  27.00@29.00 

Euffalo  .  34.00@35.00  21.25@22.50  23.00@28.00  29.00@30.00 

Cleveland  .  33.00@34.00  21.00@22.00  24.00@27.50  28.00@30.00 


“Gluten”  in  the  Ration. 

Several  readers  have  called  attention 
to  the  analysis  of  the  ration  recently  sug¬ 
gested  by  Prof.  H.  II.  Wing  on  page 
1278.  Prof.  Wing  referred  to  “gluten,” 
and  our  correspondents  point  out  the 
fact  that  he  probablv  referred  to  gluten 
feed  rather  than  gluten  meal.  It  seems 
desirable,  therefore,  to  have  this  matter 
clearly  understood  by  our  readers. 

Gluten  feed  and  gluten  meal  are  by¬ 
products  in  the  manufacture  of  starch 
and  glucose  from  corn.  The  grain  is  first 
cleaned,  then  soaked  in  warm  water  made 
slightly  acid.  This  softens  the  grain  and 
helps  in  the  separation  of  the  germ.  Next 
the  grain  is  coarsely  ground  and  put  into 
tanks  of  water.  The  germs,  which  are 
lighter  than  the  rest,  rise  to  the  surface 
and  are  removed.  After  washing,  what  is 
left  of  the  grain  is  finely  ground,  and 
the  coarser  part,  known  as  the  bran,  sep¬ 
arated  by  means  of  sieves.  The  remain¬ 
der  containing  the  starch,  gluten,  and 
some  fibre  is  passed  through  shallow 
troughs.  The  starch  settles  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  lighter  part,  including  the  glu¬ 
ten,  is  carried  off  with  the  water.  Thus 
there  are  three  products  from  the  corn ; 
the  germ,  from  which  corn  oil  is  made, 
the  bran,  which  includes  the  hulls,  the 
starch  and  the  gluten.  The  bran  and 
the  gluten  are  mixed  together,  dried  and 
ground,  and  sold  as  corn  gluten  feed, 
which  is  therefore  a  corn  starch  by-pro¬ 
duct  with  corn  bran.  The  gluten  moil 
is  the  corn  by-product  without  mixture 
with  the  corn  bran.  This  gluten  meal  is 
a  rich  concentrate  in  protein  and  fat,  a 
heavier  feed  than  the  gluten  feed.  Our 
readers  should  understand  the  difference 
here  explained  between  these  two  forms 
of  gluten.  One  of  our  readers  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  presents  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  rations  for  this  week’s  study.  No.  1 
is  Prof.  Wing’s  ration  on  page  1278  with 
the  analysis  of  gluten  feed  in  the  place 
of  gluten  meal.  The  No.  2  ration  gives 
a  mixture  substituting  distillers’  grain  to 
take  the  part  of  the  bran. 

This  matter  of  developing  an  ideal  ra¬ 
tion  will,  as  we  see,  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  location  of  the  feeder,  and  to 
some  extent  also  upon  the  kind  of  rough- 
age  he  is  feeding.  It  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  one  single  ration  which 
would  cover  all  cases  and  prove  superior 
to  anything  else.  The  taste  of  the  cow, 
and  her  capacity  for  digestion  must  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the 
feed. 

Prof.  Wing’s  ration  (corrected). 

No.  1. 

C.  H.  &  Fat 


Protein. 

plus  2. 

Bran  . 

11.9 

47.6 

Gluten  feed . 

21.3 

59.3 

Cornmeal  . 

6.7 

72.2 

XI 

39.9 

179.1 

100  lbs . 

13.3 

59.7 

Ratio  1:4.8. 

Cost  1.32  wholesale. 

No.  2. 

Protein. 

0.  H.  &  Fi 

125  Ajax  Flakes . 

28.5 

82.3 

50  Bran  . 

5.9 

23.8 

100  Gluten  feed  .... 

21.3 

59.3 

125  Cornmeal  . 

7.7 

80.2 

400 

63.4 

245.6 

100  lbs . 

15.8 

61.4 

Ratio  1:3.9. 

Cost  about  1.40  wholesale. 


Dairy  Feeding  Without  Pasture. 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  for  my 
cows  for  use  when  taken  off  pasture?  I 
have  mixed  hay  (some  of  not  the  best 
quality)  ;  have  to  buy  all  grains,  and 
can  get  most  all  kinds  at  mill  near  by. 
Would  it  pay  me  to  get  a  barrel  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  how  much  should  I  give  at  a 
feeding?  A.  S.  W. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  grain  ration  with  pasturage  at  the 


present  time  or  not.  If  you  are  not  feed¬ 
ing  grain  and  have  allowed  your  cows  to 
shrink  as  they  usually  do  at  this  season 
it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  them  back 
to  their  normal  production  until  they 
freshen  again.  If  however  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  flow  of  milk  as  a  result  of 
liberal  feeding  I  would  recommend  the 
following  mixture :  Four  pounds  dried 
brewers’  or  distillers’  grains ;  two  pounds 
cottonseed  meal ;  one  pound  cornmeal ; 
one  pound  wheat  bran  ;  three  pounds  mo¬ 
lasses.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
whether  it  would  pay  you  to  feed  mo¬ 
lasses  or  not.  In  some  instances  it  has 
given  very  good  satisfaction,  and  you 
should  certainly  feed  either  molasses  or 
dried  beet  pulp  if  you  have  no  silage  or 
roots.  The  molasses  should  he  dissolved 
in  warm  water  and  mixed  with  the  grain 
just  before  feeding.  c.  s.  G. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs. 

I  wish  to  buy  and  raise  10  six-weeks- 
old  pigs.  I  should  have  to  buy  all  feed 
for  them.  What  kind  of  grain  ration 
would  you  suggest  with  German  cattle 
beets  for  a  basis  $8  a  ton,  and  Alfalfa 
hay,  or  could  they  be  raised  on  beets  and 
Alfalfa  hay  or  Alfalfa  meal,  without 
grain?  Should  the  beets  be  cooked? 
Would  freezing  injure  them  for  feeding? 
About  what  is  the  average  weight  of  a 
10-weeks-old  pig  intended  for  roasting? 

Massachusetts.  F.  G.  B. 

Mangels  and  Alfalfa  hay  would  not 
constitute  a  good  ration  for  six-weeks-old 
pigs.  In  fact  they  would  not  thrive  on 
such  feed,  because  it  is  too  coarse  and 
not  concentrated  enough.  Animals  of 
this  age  cannot  utilize  bulky  feeds.  A 
mixture  of  100  pounds  of  cornmeal,  100 
pounds  red  dog  flour,  100  pounds  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  25  pounds  of  digester  tankage 
would  give  very  good  results.  This 
should  be  fed  in  a  thick  slop,  about  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  they  should  be  given  fresh  water  to 
drink,  or  they  can  consume  five  pounds 
of  skimmed  milk  for  each  pound  of  grain 
consumed.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  letting  them  have  access  to  Alfalfa 
hay,  especially  the  leafy  portion,  but  it  is 
rather  coarse  and  bulky  for  such  young 
animals.  The  mangel  beets  are  used 
chefiy  as  an  appetizer,  and  usually  this  is 
not  necessary  for  young  pigs.  We  have 
wintered  brood  sows  successfully  on  ear 
corn  supplemented  with  Alfalfa  hay.  and 
supplied  in  addition  a  few  pounds  of 
mangel  beets  per  animal.  However,  such 
coarse  feed  is  adapted  for  animals  that 
are  being  maintained,  and  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  growing  youngsters.  The 
mangels  need  not  be  cooked,  but  rather, 
chopped  and  preferably  mixed  with  the 
feed.  A  pig  10  weeks  old  ought  to  weigh 
75  pounds,  if  he  is  well  grown.  F.  c.  M. 


Cornstalk  Silage. 

I  have  about  five  acres  of  corn  which 
I  shall  pick  in  a  short  time,  also  a  silo 
which  we  have  not  filled  this  year. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  cut  the  cornstalks 
into  the  silo?  I  need  them  for  roughage 
this  Winter,  and  unless  this  is  practical 
will  have  to  leave  them  in  a  stack  and 
cut  them  as  wanted.  H.  M.  G. 

Newton,  Conn. 

This  letter  was  written  October  18, 
at  which  time  the  fodder  was  probably 
frosted.  From  our  own  experience  we 
would  not  advise  cutting  this  fodder  into 
a  silo.  This  has  been  done,  and  when 
water  is  put  in  with  it  it  makes  a  sort 
of  feed.  It  is  probably  flint  corn,  and 
usually  such  fodder  can  be  fed  entirely 
without  much  waste.  We  feed  our  own 
crop  that  way  successfully.  The  silo 
will  add  nothing  of  value  to  the  coxm 
and  the  cost  of  filling  and  taking  out  is 
considerable.  We  should  feed  the  stalks 
whole  or  cut  and  feed  dry. 


Wheat  Fob  Hogs. — The  grade  and 
market  price  of  part  of  the  1915  wheat 
crop  has  been  so  much  reduced  sprouting 
in  the  shock  that  it  is  not  too  high  for 
hog  feed.  Recent  feeding  tests  by  L.  A. 
Weaver  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  have  shown  that  wheat  fed  alone 
gives  greater  gains  in  fattening  hogs  than 
either  corn  alone  or  corn  mixed  with 
wheat.  The  addition  of  tankage  to  the 
ration  resulted  in  still  more  economical 
gains,  especially  during  the  early  part 
of  the  feeding  pei’iod.  If  ground,  the 
wheat  is  better  digested  and  three  pecks 
pi-oduce  as  much  gi-ain  as  a  bushel  of  un¬ 
ground  wheat,  both  being  soaked. 


Why  No 

Chemical  Analysis^ 
Show 


& 


Feeding  Value 

- -  07^  ^ _ 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 


The  value  of  most  feeds  can  be  measured  by  chemical  analy¬ 
sis— so  much  protein — so  much  carbohydrate— so  much  fat, 
and  so  much  fibre.  Not  so  with  DRIED  BEET  PULP  —  it’s  different. 
Chemical  analysis  does  not  reveal  its  value,  because  one  of  its  greatest 
benefits  is  the  peculiar  effect  it  produces  on  the  digestive  organs  whereby 
it  greatly  increases  the  value  of  any  other  feed  used  with  it. 


Makes  ftii  Food 
Digest  Easier 

When  DRIED  BEET 
PULP  gets  into  the^^r>d«M«rk 
stomach  of  the  animal, it 
“swells” — absorbs  5  to  6  times 
its  own  bulk  of  moisture.  As 
a  result  of  this  swelling,  the 
cow’s  entire  meal  does  not 
pack  in  her  stomach  in  a  hard 
indigestible  mass.  The  ga~tric 
juices  readily  penetrate,  aiding 
digestion  and  enabling  her  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  all  she  eats. 


Cows  ReUish  This 
uccuBent  Feed 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

WUSJMHf  adds  tQ  the  pALATA. 

BILITY  of  any  ration. 
Cows  like  its  sweet,  root¬ 
like  flavor.  It  imparts  to  the 
whole  ration  a  tempting  taste 
that  encourages  better  masti¬ 
cation  and  stimulates  an  abund¬ 
ant  flow  of  digestive  juices. 
DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  also 
cooling  and  laxative.  Cows  fed  on 
it  rarely  have  udder  troubles  and 
;he  bowels  are  always  gently  relaxed. 


Speak  to  Your  Dealer  at  Once 

The  new  1915  crop  is  now  ready.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  he  can  get  it  for  you.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  DRIED  BEET  PULP  usually  exceeds 
the  supply.  That  is  the  best  proof  of  its 

value.  Get  your  share  of  this  WONDER  FEED 
this  year  —  place  your  order  at  once.  Ask  for 
Larrowe’s  —  and  GET  IT.  See  that  our 
guarantee  tag  is  on  every  bag.  (2i) 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 


Cillespie  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
WmL  Orders  Filled  from  West.  Factorls 


Nearly  all  World  Re-j 
cords  for  Milk  Produc-  ! 
tion  have  been  made 
with  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
comprising  a  part  of 
the  dairy  ration. 


Raised  Without  Milk!  1 


Her  name  is  Daisy”  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Biddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Blatchford’a 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  ‘‘The  Blatchford’s  Way”  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1875.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 

See  Actual  Figures  ^La-tehdat°show 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dent.  4348  Waukegan,  Illinois 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  Simplest  and 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


Jacket  Kettles,  Hog'Scaiders,  Caldrons,  etc 
■*5“  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

O.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


The  standard  springs  of  America  since  1889.  1 
any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Prevent  damage  to  eggs, 
fruits,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon  save  cost — produce  brings 
more — wagon  lasts  longer — easier  for  driver — easier  for  horses. 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Springs 

Highest  grade  steeL  Very  resilient  and  durable.  All  sizes— 
fit  any  wagon  up  to  5  tons  capacity.  If  not  at  dealer’s,  write 
for  circular  showing  how  Harvey  Springs  save  money. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17th  SL,  Riche,  Wi*. 


GUARANTEED 


>  BETTER  THAN  ADVERTISED 

That’s  the  kind  of  clean  skim- 
min  g.  high  quality  .beautiful 
ly  finished  cream 
*  separators  we  build 
Every  modern  separator 
improvement.  Frank  A. 

Elee.White  River.Wisconsin,' . 
writes:  ‘  ‘  Your  separator  is  tet¬ 
ter  than  you  advertise.”  That’s] 
exactly  what  has  built  up. 

the  great* 

ML  Ufl  Galloway 
■ ,  m  jU  ness  and  keeps 

jK  the  Galloway 

R-P  chain  of  fac- 

HL,  M  ■  tones  running 

■  steadily.  Test  it  with- 
*  out  cost  ninety  days  against 

any  make  or  kind!  You  are  the  judge!  Do 
not  buy  a  separator  of  any  kind  until  you  learn  ’  _ 
all  about  my  new  1916  prices,  selling’  plans  ana  see  my  big 
free  special  catalog:.  Separators  shipped  from  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Chicago  or  Waterloo. 

Wm-  Galloway  Co.  Box  273  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Dear  Sirs:— 

The  reward  “Farmers  Handy  Knife  and 
Tool  Kit”  is  at  hand  and  is  a  curiosity  to  the 
whole  family.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
handy  little  articles  wc  have  seen  in  many  a 
day.  I  thank  you  for  this  second  reward  and 


hope  to  win  more. 
Michigan. 


w.  M.  CHASE. 


The  above  is  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive  weekly  commending 
the  Rewards  we  give  for 
securing  New  and  Renewed 
subscriptions  to  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  You  can 
easily  secure  one  or  more 
of  these  rewards.  Send 
postcard  for  particulars  to 
Department  “M”  The 
Rural  New-Yorke'r, 
333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


Week  ending  Nov.  5,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are.  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  term  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

Ml  Lit. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-inile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 


Oct.  .  . . 

.  .$1.70 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.50 

Nov.  .  .  . 

..  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Dec.  .  .  . 

..  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Jan.  .  .  . 

..  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Feb.  .  .  . 

..  1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

March  .  . 

..  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTTKK. 

Prices  have  advanced  one  half  cent  on 
the  better  grades  of  creamery  and  dairy. 
Creamery  scoring  above  92  is  scarce. 
The  quality  of  current  receipts  is  run¬ 
ning  lower,  as  is  usual  at  this  season 
when  the  change  from  grass  to  barn  feed¬ 
ing  is  under  way.  The  butter  maker  has 
his  own  troubles  now,  especially  at  cream¬ 
eries,  where  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
farm  practice  in  the  matter  of  feeding 
and  general  care  of  the  raw  material 
among  patrons.  The  carelessness  of  two 
or  three  patrons  may  cut  10  to  15  per 
cent,  from  the  price  of  the  butter.  The 
butter  maker  may  need  to  be  “fired.”  but 
the  probability  is  that  thoughtful  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  his  patrons  will 
go  far  toward  remedying  the  deficient 
quality. 


Creamery,  best,  above  82  score,  lb....  30  @  3*6 

Kxtra.  92  score  . .  29*$@  30 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  28*6@  29 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  2(i 

Ladles  .  19  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  ]7  @  21 

Process  .  21  @  25 


KiglD,  Ill.,  butter  market  28  cents 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  2!)  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  29. 

Chicago  creamery.  24@28. 

Kansas  City,  24@27. 

C11K  ICS  it. 

The  up-State  markets  are  closing  on 
a^  rather  higher  basis,  but  business  in 
New  York  is  very  dull  as  local  demand  is 
small  and  prices  held  too  high  to  interest 
export  buyers. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials  .  . .  15%®  16 

Average  fancy  .  15  @  15*6 

Under  grades .  12  @  13 

Daisies,  best .  10  ®  10*4 

Young  Americas .  15*6@  10*6 

Skims,  special .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good  .  7  @  10 


PRIM  AH  Y  MARKETS. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  14*6@1494. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  14®  14 to. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14@14£{. 

EGGS 

Choice  eggs  are  very  scarce,  and  three 
cents  higher.  Gathered  stock  shows  a 
wide  range  of  quality.  Storage  eggs  are 
working  out  mainly  under  2(5  cents.  The 
range  of  wholesale  values,  from  culls  to 
fancy  white,  runs  from  16  to  60  cents. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .. 

...  56 

@ 

60 

Medium  to  good . . . 

@ 

50 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

@ 

42 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

35 

Storage,  best . 

@ 

26 

Common . 

© 

22 

St.  Louis,  gathered,  24@26. 
Chicago,  23@27. 

Kansas  City,  25@27. 
Indianapolis,  lnd  ,  25@27. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Trading  active  in  large 
choice  chickens ;  other  grades 

fowls 

slow. 

and 

Chickens,  lb . 

14  @ 
13  @ 
10  @ 

15  @ 
13  @ 

15 

15 

n 

19 

15 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Geese .  . 

Chicago,  Chickens  13013*6 
Kansas  City,  12013. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

With  the  coming  of  cooler  weather,  the 
market  shows  some  improvement  in  tone. 
Thanksgiving  comes  early  this  year — the 
25th — and  supplies  for  that  trade  will  be 
in  order  from  the  preceding  Friday  to 
Tuesday  of  that  week.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  are  usually  the  heaviest  days 

in  the  wholesale  trade.  Two  points  of 
special  importance  to  keep  in  mind  are 
that  choice  poultry  only  is  wanted  for 
this  holiday,  and  that  the  animal  heat 
must  be  all  out  of  it  before  packing  and 
shipment.  The  latter  is  of  most  import¬ 
ance,  because  any  poultry  will  spoil  if 
packed  while  containing  animal  heat. 

There  is  usually  a  good  class  of  whole¬ 
sale  buyers  looking  for  straight  lots  of 
uniform  pack.  On  this  account  it  is 

well  to  keep  the  chickens,  fowls,  hen  and 
tom  turkeys  in  separate  packages,  and 
the  culls  by  themselves  if  they  are  sent 
at  all.  The  birds  should  be  handled 


carefully  before  killing  to  avoid  discolor¬ 
ation  caused  by  bruises,  and  if  scalding  is 
practiced,  it  should  be  just  enough  to 
loosen  the  feathers  without  cooking  the 
skin.  Ordinarily  dry  picking  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  especially  if  the  weather  turns 
mild.  As  the  crop  must  be  free  from 
food,  be  sure  that  they  are  not  fed  for 
several  hours  before  killing. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  22  @  23 

Common  to  good .  U  @  20 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . .  23  ®  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  22 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 50  @  00 

Roasters  .  23  @  25 

Fowls .  13  ®  17 

Spring  Ducks . 17  @  19*6 

Squabs,  doz .  1  26  ®  4  25 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb .  20  @  25 


WOOL. 

Trading  in  wool  has  improved.  Recent 
sales  at  Boston  have  been :  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  26  to 
27 ;  half  blood,  31  to  32 ;  three  eights 
blood  35  to  36 ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing  32  to  33 ;  three-eights 
blood  36  to  37. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

All  kinds  of  beef  stock  very  dull,  and 
lower  except  for  prime  calves  and  lambs 
meeting  slow  trade. 


Native  Steers .  5  75  @  9  50 

Hulls . 4  75  @6  25 

Cows . 2  50  ®  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb .  9  00.  @12  00 

Culls .  6  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  00  ®  5  50 

Lambs  .  7  00  ®  9  35 

Hogs .  7  60  ®  8  10 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  00  ®  8  25 

Medium  .  5  90  ®  G  26 

Pea  . 6  40  ®  6  50 

Red  Kidney .  8  40  ®  8  50 

Lima,  California . . .  5  70  @6  75 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Supplies  of  apples  for  the  week  have 
been  large  and  market  rather  dull.  The 
extremes  of  prices  remain  unchanged,  a 
few  sales  of  choice  varieties  having  been 
up  to  $4.50,  and  culls  down  to  $1,  but  the 
average  on  medium  to  good  grades  has 
been  lower.  That  is,  more  apples  have 
sold  at  $2.25  and  $2.50  that  last  week 
would  have  brought  $2.50  and  $3.  Sound 
pears  of  the  better  varieties  are  selling 
at  high  prices;  grapes  meeting  better  de¬ 
mand,  though  prices  practically  un¬ 
changed. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl. 

Newtown,  bbl . 

Hubbardsaton,  bbl.... 

Winesap . 

Wolf  River  . 

W ealthy  .  . .  .  . 

Twenty-ounce  . 

McIntosh  . 

Jonathan  . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin . 

King . . 

Culls,  bbl. . 

Grapes,  181b  case . . 

4lb.  bkt . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Plums,  81b.  bkt . 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Bose . 

Anjou  . 

Sheldon  . 

Quinces,  bbl.  . .  . 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  bbl.. 
Strawberries,  pint  . 


. .  2  00  ®  3  00 
. .  2  50  @  3  50 
..175  @  2  50 
.  3  00  ®  4  25 
,  .  2  50  @  3  50 
. .  2  00  @  3  60 
. .  2  00  @  3  50 
. .  2  50  @  4  50 
. .  3  00  @  4  50 
. .  2  00  @4  00 
. .  2  00  @  3  00 
..  2  Oil  @  4  00 
.  75  @  1  25 

..  40  @  75 

..  10  @  15 

40  00  @45  00 
. .  15®  25 

. .  2  00  @  3  50 
. .  6  00  @  9  00 
. .  2  50  @  «  50 
..  3  00  @  3  60 
. .  3  00  @  5  00 
. .  2  50  @  6  00 
. .  5  50  @  8  00 
..  25  @  30 


Chicago.  Apples,  bbl,,  2  00@3  50. 
St  Louis,  1  50@3  00 
Pittsburg,  2  00@4  60. 
Cincinnati.  2  00@3  50. 
Buffalo.  2  00® 3 50. 
Boston,  2  0U@5  00. 


VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  continue  large, 
and  some  price  cutting  made  by  heavily 
stocked  dealers.  No  improvement  noted 
in  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Onions  do¬ 
ing  a  trifle  better  when,  sound.  Squashes 
and  turnips  very  dull,  celery  and  lettuce 
in  surplus.  Hothouse  tomatoes  arriving 
in  carload  lots  and  meeting  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  when  a  mark  is  sold  through  one 
distributor  instead  of  scattered. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25  @2  75 


Jersey  . . .  1  75  @  2  25 

Maine  .  2  40  @  2  55 

•  State . .  2  00  @  2  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  40  @  75 

Southern,  bbl .  100  @  1  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  4  @  11 

Carrots,  bbl .  76  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Cabbage,  tou . . .  4  00  @10  00 


(Continued  on  page  1367.) 


Buffalo  Markets. 

Eggs  are  up  again,  apples  are  high  and 
potatoes  are  still  away  above  Summer 
prices,  though  somewhat  weak  just  now, 
probably  on  account  of  the  fine  weather 
for  digging  them.  The  quality  of  pro¬ 
duce  is  mostly  excellent.  The  market  is 
full  of  grapes  at  low  prices.  The  ton 
price  of  home-grown  grapes  is  still  $35 
to  $38,  but  8-lb.  baskets  can  he  bought 
for  15  cents,  wholesale.  Apples  are  $3 
to  $4.50  per  barrel  for  reds  and  $2.25 
to  $3.35  for  greens  first  grade,  running 
down  to  $1.50  for  common,  any  color. 
Large  Kings  retail  at  six  for  10  cents. 
They  are  only  fairly  plenty. 

Potatoes  are  not  now  quoted  above  80 
cents  a  bushel,  but  the  consumer  pays  95 
cents  or  more.  Sweet  potatoes  are  only 
70  to  80  cents  per  hamper.  Onions  are 
going  down,  not  being  above  90  cents  for 
home  grown,  with  Spanish  $1.50  per 
hamper.  Beans  are  not  quoted  above  $4 
for  mediums,  but  farmers  are  getting 
$4.25  for  red  kidneys  and  $4  for  or¬ 
dinary  sorts.  The  prices  promise  to  go 
higher,  as  the  crop  here  is  a  failure  for 
the  most  part.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  general  vegetables  and  the  supply  is 
fair,  with  fine  weather  to  handle  them. 
Brussels  sprouts  wholesale  at  15  cents 
a  quart,  string  beans  at  $1.50  per  ham¬ 
per;  Lima  beans,  20  cents  per  quart; 
cabbage,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  100  heads ; 
cauliflower,  40  to  80  cents  per  bushel; 
celery,  small  to  good,  10  to  25  cents  per 
bunch ;  squash,  50  to  75  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  Hubbard  squash  was  a  big 
crop  and  is  selling  low.  Yellow  turnips 
are  80  cents  per  barrel.  Vegetables  not 
commonly  quoted  include  pumpkins  at  15 
cents  each,  retail ;  quinces,  40  cents  per 
basket.  Pumpkins  are  fine,  but  quinces 
are  badly  specked.  The  pear  crop  is 
small  and  poor,  a  few  late  Bartletts  sell¬ 
ing  at  10  cents  per  2-quart  measure. 
This  is  also  the  price  of  most  small- 
measure  vegetables,  beets,  white  turnips, 
parsnips,  onions,  carrots. 

Butter  remains  at  31  cents  for  the 
highest  quotation,  running  down  to  20 
cents  for  poor  butter.  Market  retailers 
sell  what  they  post  as  best  Elgin  at  30 
cents  and  process  at  27  cents.  Cheese 
has  returned  to  17  cents  for  daisies,  the 
retail  price  not  going  below  20  cents  for 
best.  Poor  cheese  wholesales  at  12  cents. 
Eggs  are  high,  the  range  being  from  45 
to  26  for  fancy  and  storage.  Market  re¬ 
tailers  offer  white,  clean  eggs  for  40 
cents. 

Poultry  is  active  and  firm  at  about 
former  prices.  Choice  to  fancy  dressed 
turkey  is  21  to  22  cents ;  fowl,  17  cents ; 
broilers,  20  cents;  old  roosters,  13  cents; 
ducks,  12  ceuts ;  dressed  poultry  a  cent 
or  two  lower.  Frozen  poultry  offered  is 
now  about  confined  to  turkey  at  21  to 
22  cents.  jr.  w.  c. 


Oct.  29.  Crops  were  good  and  prices 
as  follows :  Peas,  Scotch,  $2.40 ;  green 
$2.40;  wheat  $1;  rye  91;  barley  50;  oats 
35;  flax  $1.50;  hay  $6  to  $10.  Eggs  25. 
Milk  for  chese  per  lb.  butterfat  31%. 
Stock,  live  weight,  4  to  5  cents.  Calves 
8  to  9c.  j.  n.  g. 

Algoma,  Wis. 

Almost  any  kind  of  hay  is  bringing 
$20,  rye  straw  $11.50.  Oats  a  good  crop, 
corn  almost  a  failure  on  account  of  wet 
weather.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  good 
dairy  cows,  prices  varying  from  $50  to 
$100.  Fruit  very  plentiful,  $2  a  bbl.  for 
apples.  Very  little  garden  truck  raised 
only  for  home  use.  b. 

Aquetuck,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  1.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  feeds 
are  high.  Wheat  bran,  $30  per  ton ; 
middlings,  $30;  gluten,  $28;  cornmeal, 
$30.  Onions  are  selling  at  $1  per  bushel. 
Potatoes,  75c.  per  bushel.  Corn  a  good 
crop,  about  one-third  husked,  selling  at 
$20  per  ton  fresh  from  the  field.  Buck¬ 
wheat  a  good  crop,  75c.  per  bushel.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  not  very  plentiful,  not  very  fair, 
selling  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel.  Milk 
selling  10c.  on  a  can  cheaper  than  last 
year.  Help  very  scarce,  wages  high. 

Sussex,  N.  .J.  a.  H.  h. 


New 
Drew 
Book 

free  To  Farmers 


CO*''11' 
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Barn  Equipment 

New  Drew  Book  is  ready;  48 
pages  of  valuable  information 
about  up-to-date  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  etc.  Nearly 
100  illustrations;  15  separate  barn 
plans.  FREE  to  e  v  e  r  y  farmer. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO.  3 

146  Monroe  St.f  Waterloo,  Wiacoimln. 

N.Y.  Rep. .Mr.  F.  C.  Patched, 227  Garden  Sf  .  Romc.N.  T. 
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Don’t  Begin  Another  Winter  Without  a 

“Farmers’  Favorite 

FEED  COOKER  and  BOILER 

OAVES  enough  topay  for  itself 
^  every  few  weeks.  Many  uses  every 
day,  every  season,  indoors  and  out. 

Saves  4-6  any  fuel.  No  brick  founda¬ 
tion.  30  days’  free  trial.  Satisfactltn 
guaranteed.  Interesting,  convincing  cir- 
culars  free 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  62-72  Owego  St..  Cortland,  H.Y.J 


FERTILIZERS 

WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 

(,NC)  Room  R. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENTS— Arthur  E.  Paige,  714  Walnut  st.,  Phila..  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  engineer,  registered  patent  at¬ 
torney;  established  here  30  years;  inventions  developed ; 
patvuts,  trade-marks,  copyright*  secured  ami  litigated  any¬ 
where;  rejected  applications  prosecuted;  preliminary  advice  free- 


FEEDBUYERS  SAVE  MONEY 

Millfoeds,  Grain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten,  Salvage. 
Ask  price.  BARTLETT  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ROur 


Will  You  Take  Orders 

TIU-L11- . . $10=?  Day  ! 


gand  more.  Why  not  you?  Every- 
^one  needs  this  won¬ 
derful  Steel  Automatic  Handi-TooV,  18-Tools- 
r  In-One.  Look!  A  Combination  Lifting  and  Pulling 
Machine;  Stump.  Post  and  Bush  Puller;  Fence  Build- 
ng  Tool;  Tire  Tool;  Cable  Maker;  Baler;  Fruit  Press; 
Hoist:Vi8e,  etc.  Equal  to  separate  tools  costing  $lft0.  More 
[powerful  than  30  Btrong  men.  Control  this  new  business 
Experience  unnecessary.  Demonstrator  loaned.  Credit 
given.  Write  today  for  special  factory  representative’ soffer. 

Cbas.  E.  Bencfiel  Co..  31  }K  Industrial  Bldg.  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattlo  or  Horso  hide.  Calf.  Bog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  ol  hU  in  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  Ian  and  finish  thorn  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women;, 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  wo  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tolls  how  to  tuko  olf  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  udvuntage 
to  tho  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  Rl.  Y. 


**  Feeds  and  Feeding” — A  Notable  Book. 

The  fifteenth  edition  of  “Feeds  and 
Feeding.”  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  has 
just  been  issued.  This  remarkable  book 
has  had  a  large  sale,  and  is  the  best 
manual  on  the  feeding  of  live  stock  ever 
published.  It  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
vised,  and  for  the  past  two  years  Prof. 
Henry  and  Prof.  Morrison  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  preparing  new  matter  for  it. 
It  is  now  about  one-third  larger  than 
formerly,  and  contains  the  very  latest 
information  about  feeding — :brougbt  right 
up  to  date.  This  is  a  book  which  every 
student  of  cattle  feeding  should  have 
always  ready  at  hand.  Any  man  who  is 
feeding  10  animals  or  more  will  find  it 
profitable  to  study  the  science  of  foods. 
The  chances  are  that  80  per  cent,  of  our 
stock  feeders  are  losing  at  least  15  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  feed  by  giving  un¬ 
balanced  combinations  of  grain.  No  man 
can  afford  such  a  waste,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  to  avoid  it.  The  feeder 
must  study  the  subject  until  he  can  grasp 
the  fundamental  principles  of  economical 
feeding  and  buying.  This  book  gives  just 
the  information  which  such  men  need.  A 
study  of  this  book,  and  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  what  it  teaches,  will  be  worth 
more  to  the  dairy  farm  than  five  new 
cows  fed  without  fair  study  of  their  ra¬ 
tion.  A  great  and  useful  book.  We  can 
supply  it  to  our  readers  for  $2.25  net. 


Feed 


.-■■Mi 

POR  Vgl 

|  HORSES.  CATTLE.- 

.SHEEP  AND  HODS 

iHtW  PROCtSSl 


iXTRAVIM  MOUSSES 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

The  Latest  Feed  Book 


It  costs  ycu  absolutely  nothing  but  a  postal 
card  to  us.  Full  of  valuable  information  for 
improving  the  ration  of  cows,  horses,  sheep, 
pigs  or  poultry. 

A  prominent  dairy  editor  writes' 


“ After  a  careful  reading  of  Us  contents,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  along  this  line  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading .  ” 


Mail  us  the  postal  and  the  book 
comes  to  you  by  return  mail. 


XT  RAVI  IV!  MOLASSES  FEED  CO. 

173-U  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


This  week’s  report  ends  the  contest  for 
1914-1915;  151,806  eggs  were  laid,  an 
average  of  151.8  eggs  for  each  bird  in  the 
contest.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes  win  the  contest  with  2,072  eggs ; 
Hillview  Poultry  Farm’s  It.  I.  Reds  take 
second  place  with  an  output  of  2,039,  and 
Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  are  third 
with  2,001  to  their  credit,  and  Judge 
Beasley’s  Leghorns  from  Connecticut  won 
fourth  place  with  a  production  of  1,962. 

In  average  individual  production  White 
Wyandottes  stand  first,  producing  165 
eggs.  White  Leghorns  are  second  with 
an  average  of  158.1 ;  Rhode  Island  Reds 
third,  averaging  155.8  per  bird  ;  Plymouth 
Rocks  fourth,  averaging  146.3 ;  and  the 
miscellaneous  lot  of  Buff  Leghorns,  Cam- 
pines,  Faverolles,  Buttercups,  etc.,  aver¬ 
aged  125.8.  The  general  average  for  all 
breeds  was  151.8. 

One  White  Leghorn  hen  did  not  lay  an 
egg  during  the  year.  The  highest  indi¬ 
vidual  score  was  made  by  a  Rhode  Island 
Red  hen  which  laid  257  eggs. 

The  immense  difference  in  the  ability 
of  hens  to  lay  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
contrast  between  the  poorest  pen  which 
laid  only  569  eggs,  and  the  best  pen. 
which  laid  2,072;  one  averaging  57  eggs 
per  hen,  and  the  other  207  eggs  per  hen 
tinder  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to 
feeding,  housing,  care,  etc. 

The  records  show  that  the  American 
breeds  pay  up  later  for  their  long  rests  m 
the  Summer,  while  they  are  broody  ;  and 
as  Fall  eggs  are  worth  double  the  price  of 
Summer  eggs,  they  fully  make  up  in  value 
the  loss  by  broodiness.  All  records  for 
egg  laying  ever  heretofore  made,  were 
broken  by  the  White  Leghorn  hen  from 
Eglantine  Farms,  at  the  Newark,  Dela¬ 
ware,  egg  laying  contest.  This  hen  has 
laid  313  eggs  in  364  days,  beating  all 
records  at  the  Missouri  or  Storrs  con¬ 
tests,  or  any  in  England  or  Australia. 
All  her  mates  have  laid  well  over  the  200 
mark,  the  pen  laying  1,181  up  to  the  51st 
week.  This  is  an  average  of  217  for  the 
other  four  birds  in  the  pen.  It  is  truly 
a  wonderful  record.  The  week’s  record 

follows :  ^  ,  _  .  , 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut  .  28  1.596 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  4  1.401 

Francis  L.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  2o  1.536 

Jules  J.  Francais,  New  York .  31  1.240 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  21  1.181 
Storrts  Apr.  Station.  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  13  l.Hoo 
O.  A.  Foster,  California .  lo  1,480 


Albert  T. 
11  ran  ford 
Branford 
Branford 
Branford 


White  Rocks. 

Lenzen,  Massachusetts. 

Farms,  Connecticut . 

Farms,  Connecticut . 

F'arms,  Connecticut . 

Farms,  Connecticut . 


18 

1 

17 

12 

4 


1.405 

1.457 

1,704 

1.375 

1,389 


Buff  Rocks. 


A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  15  1,341 

White  Wyandottes. 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  40  2,072 

Ed.  Cam,  England  .... - ..... -  20  1.961 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut -  13  l.oos 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  .  31  1,840 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Beck,  Connecticut .  1<  1,648 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  36  1,578 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  13  1,788 

Mapledale  Farm,  Connecticut .  8  1,200 

J.  F.  Byron,  Connecticut .  27  1,566 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts..  15  1,651 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Silver  Wyandotte  Star,  New  York..  25  1.37S 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut -  17  1,548 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Pr.  J.  C.  Pingman,  New  York .  31  1.333 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont -  27  2,039 

Homer  P.  Peming,  Connecticut .  15  1.740 

Chas.  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  31  1,919 

II.  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut .  9  1,500 

John  Backus,  Vermont  .  14  1,016 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  10  1.330 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts...  6  1,604 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  13  1.480 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  19  1,047 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  17  1,306 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  21  1,775 

Storre  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen.  Conn..  21  1.548 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  5  1.499 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut.... .  15  1.309 

Springdale  Farm,  Connecticut .  15  1,667 

P.  E.  Warner,  Rhode  Island .  10  1.521 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  18  1.557 

Albert  R.  Ford,  Connecticut .  15  1,021 

Light  Brahmas. 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  9  1,104 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  7  1,194 

American  Dominiques. 

H.  B.  Hiller,  Connecticut .  18  1,057 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  5  1,283 

George  Bowles,  Connecticut .  2  1,078 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  3  1.458 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  19  1.948 

I’raeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania  3  1,800 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  3  1,402 

Cecil  Guernsey,  New  York .  2  1,192 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Connecticut .  1  1.279 

Chas.  N.  St.  John,  New  York .  1.335 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  5  1,571 

Storns  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  8  1,742 

Storrs  Agr.  Station,  Exp.  pen,  Conn..  11  1,974 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut  3  1,375 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  3  1.937 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  1  1,503 

I’.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  5  1,844 

Dictograph  Farm,  New  York .  3  1,015 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut .  5  1,902 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . . .  1  1.410 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  11  2,001 

Edward'  Cam,  England  .  4  1.027 

Geo.  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . •  9  1,057 

Wm.  II.  Lyon,  New  York .  1.412 

Happich  &  Danks,  New  York .  8  1,706 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  1.850 

Manor  Poultry  Farm,  New  York .  3  1.713 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  13  1,538 

Branford  F'arms,  Connecticut .  5  1.5S4 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  4  1,708 

Branford  Farms,  Connecticut .  2  1.759 

Anna  Dean  Farm,  Ohio  .  2  1,358 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  1  1.2S1 

A.  S.  Sondregger,  Connecticut .  13  1.804 

S.  J.  Rogers,  New  York .  1,430 

Stoneleigh  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  1,310 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  Connecticut .  1.296 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  1.183 

James  V.  Thomas,  New  York .  4  1,040 

Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Connecticut .  3  1,500 
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Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


The  Gale  Place,  Connecticut .  4  1,131 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Lakeside  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan....  5  1,277 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  3  1,334 


Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  1,719 

Silver  Campines. 

ITncowa  Poultry  Yards,  Connnectieut  8  1,591 

Lewis  E.  Prickett,  Connecticut .  3  1,543 

Light  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  Now  Jersey .  1,021 

Salmon  Faverolles. 


Doughoregan  Farm,  Maryland .  10  1,235 

White  Orpingtons. 

Ilenry  S.  Pennock,  Florida .  509 

Obed  S.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  15  1.240 

B.  P.  Nase,  Connecticut .  11  1,371 

Buttercups. 

Chanticleer  Poultry  Yard's,  Pa .  10  1,355 

Favorite  Hens. 


Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City..  14  1,382 
GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Garden  and  Poultry  Show. 

The  27th  Annual  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show  will  begin  Decem¬ 
ber  31st  and  end  January  5th,  A  re¬ 
markable  exhibition,  both  in  class  and 
number  of  individual  specimens  exhibited, 
is  expected.  Stronger  than  ever  in  the 
coming  show  will  be  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibit  which  will  be  principally  contained 
in  the  concert  hall  and  which  will  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  lectures  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides,  motion  pictures  and  with 
exhibits  and  practical  demonstrations. 
The  greatest  poultry  experts  in  the  coun¬ 
try  from  agricultural  colleges  and  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  government  departments 
will  be  there  to  tell  both  novice  and  ex¬ 
pert  how  to  breed  poultry  for  pleasure 
and  profit.  A  kaleidoscopic  picture  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  will  be 
seen  in  a  remarkatde  collection  of  rare 
wild  birds,  including  particularly  game 
birds  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  and 
especially  a  fine  representation  of  the 
world’s  pheasants.  The  great  authority 
on  pheasants,  Dr.  C.  William  Beebe,  will 
lecture  on  pheasants  and  show  lantern 
slides  of  specimens  of  the  genus  phasi- 
anus  from  all  around  the  globe  made  from 
photographs  taken  by  himself  in  his 
world’s  hunt  for  rare  birds  of  the  pheas¬ 
ant  family.  Standard  breeds  of  both 
poultry  and  pigeons  will  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  represented  than  ever.  Entries 
will  be  positively  closed  on  December 
loth.  The  secretary  is  Charles  D.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York. 


Large  Eggs;  Exterminating  Vermin. 

1.  Which  breed  of  the  following  fowls 
lays  the  largest  white  egg.  Blue  Andal¬ 
usian,  Black  Minorca,  W.  F.  Black  Span¬ 
ish  or  Iloudans?  2.  Will  soaking  in 
water  exterminate  chicken  vermin  infest¬ 
ing  old  lumber?  3.  If  I  cover  a  coop 
with  canvas  and  then  use  tar  on  it  as 
a  substitute  for  paint,  will  the  tar  injure 
the  canvas  in  any  manner?  gallexo 

1.  The  size  of  eggs  laid  by  any  breed 
depends  somewhat  upon  individuality 
and  age  of  the  bird,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  Minorcas  as  a  class  excel  the  others 
you  mention  in  the  weight  of  their  pro¬ 
duct.  2.  Soaking  in  clear  water  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  destroy  vermin  and 
their  nits.  Some  oil  or  one  of  the  creo¬ 
sote  preparations  should  be  used.  3.  I 
do  not  know  the  effect  of  gas  tar  upon 
canvas,  but,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  injurious  to  metal,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  more  or  less  deleterious  to 
the  fibre  of  canvas.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying. 

I  had  a  flock  of  about  350  birds 
(White  Leghorns)  yearling  and  two- 
year-olds.  Last  Winter  they  laid  mis¬ 
erably,  but  started  after  the  first  of  the 
year  to  come  up  a  little  and  for  several 
months  in  the  Spring  they  laid  pretty 
well,  but  everyone  was  getting  eggs  then. 
They  started  then  to  drop  off  so  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer  I  decided  to 
sell  all  but  150  of  my  youngest  birds,  and 
from  the  150  birds  I  have  not  had  a 
dozen  eggs  a  week.  They  are  through 
molting  and  look  in  first-class  condition. 
They  have  been  fed  from  eight  to  10 
quarts  of  mixed  grain,  wheat,  oats  and 
cracked  corn  per  100  birds  and  mash 
feed  before  them  of  the  Cornell  mixture. 
They  are  well  housed,  clean  litter,  plenty 
of  water  and  skim-milk  (eight  quarts  per 
day).  I  have  become  discouraged,  as  the 
present  high  price  of  feed,  with  no  eggs, 
is  not  much  of  a  game.  My  birds  were 
purchased  from  a  well-known  poultry 
farm,  and  are  good  healthy  looking  birds, 
have  had  plenty  of  exercise  and  green 
food  all  Summer.  w.  H.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  be  easy  to  jump  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  unprofitable  fowls  of 
yours  were  ill-bred,  from  non-laying  an¬ 
cestors  and  so  incapable  of  good  work, 


but  that  may  not  be  the  reason  for  their 
failure,  at  all.  You  seem  to  have  fed 
amply  and  well,  so  the  trouble  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  lie  there  and  this  leads  to 
the  question  of  age.  You  say  that  your 
hens  were  one  and  two  years  old;  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  raised  them  and  know  their 
age,  or  if  you  purchased  them  as  one  and 
two-year-olds.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
there  may  be  the  possibility  of  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  one  who  sold  them  to 
you  and  you  may  have  got  birds  that 
had  passed  their  prime;  any  old  bird 
under  three  years  of  age  should  have 
done  better  than  these  have.  Certainly, 
a  flock  of  150  hens  that  does  not  lay  a 
dozen  eggs  per  week  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  should  make  a  trip  to  the  city  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  While  I 
there  may  be  conditions  that  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  failure  of  these  hens,  which 
your  letter  does  not  disclose,  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  hand  would  justify  the  advice  to 
replace  them  with  good  stock,  of  known 
age.  A  moist  mash,  once  daily,  using  the 
same  mixture  that  you  are  feeding  dry 
and  using  the  skim-milk  in  it,  would  do 
as  much  as  anything  to  stimulate  laying 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  these  hens 
are  not  eating  enough  of  the  dry  mash 
to  more  than  satisfy  the  needs  of  their 
bodies,  with  no  surplus  for  eggs.  If  10 
days  of  such  stuffing  did  not  start  egg 
production,  I  should  crate  the  hens. 

M.  B.  D. 


Questions  About  Ducks. 

1.  IIow  can  I  distinguish  the  sex  in 
young  Pekin  ducks,  three  months  old? 

2.  About  when  will  Pekins  that  were 
hatched  July  1st  commence  to  lay?  3. 
My  ducks  have  free  range.  Do  they  need 
a  grit  box  or  will  they  pick  up  enough 
on  the  range?  4.  Can  you  give  me  the 
formula  of  a  good  fattening  food? 

New  York.  c.  o.  L. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  voices  change  or  the 
drakes  acquire  the  curled  feathers  in  the 
tail.  A  duck  has  a  low-pitched  voice — 
a  quack.  The  voice  of  a  drake  is  higher 
— pitched  and  often  more  prolonged.  2. 
Probably  late  in  the  Winter. 

3.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  box  of 
grit  and  one  of  ground  oyster  shells  as 
the  time  for  egg-laying  approaches.  4. 
Feed  a  mash  consisting  mostly  of  corn- 
meal.  W.  H.  H. 


Pullets  Off  Their  Feed. 

My  pullets  seem  to  be  “off  their  feed,” 
at  least-  their  crops  are  empty  in  the 
evening  when  they  go  to  roost.  I  give 
scratch  feed  and  dry  mash,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  have  the  run  of  a  lawn  for  about  on 
hour  each  day.  I  had  trouble  with  colds 
about  four  weeks  ago,  and  now  the  hens 
have  black  sores  on  combs  and  about  the 
eyes.  Is  this  the  after  effects  of  the 
colds?  J.  F.  s. 

Chickens  should  not  go  to  bed  with 
empty  crops,  but  why  yours  do  so  it 
would  be  impossible  to  guess  without 
considerable  information  as  to  their  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  that  you  do  not  give.  With 
dry  mash  only,  chickens  are  not  apt  to 
distend  their  crops  as  they  do  when  fed 
moistened  food  and  it  is  possible  that 
yours  eat  more  than  you  think.  Neither 
can  I  tell  what  these  black  sores  are, 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may 
be  the  eruption  of  chicken  pox.  If  this 
is  thought  to  be  the  case,  the  sick  chick¬ 
ens,  if  few  in  number,  should  be  isolated 
and  the  quarters  of  the  healthy  ones  and 
their  utensils  cleaned  up  and  disinfected. 
The  sores  may  be  painted  with  tincture 
of  iodine  or  well  greased  with  sulphur 
ointment.  When  moderate  in  severity, 
chicken  pox  is  ordinarily  recovered  from 
with  simple  treatment  and  good  care. 

M.  B.  D.  • 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Cetthis 
64  Page 

PoultryBook 

Free! 


Contents: 

Plans  for  Poultry  Houses 
Cures  of  diseases 
Breeding,  and  Feeding  Charts 
Plans  for  trap  nests  and  fixtures 
Timely  Poultry  Pointers 
Daily  Egg  Records  (Spaces  for  keeping) 

Best  Receipts  for  cooking  eggs;  poultry,  etc. 
Purina  Feeding  Plan  — if  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  and  Purina  Scratch  Feed  are 
used  with  this  plan  we  give  our 

Iron-bound  Guarantee 


^gMore  eggs 
■or  money 
back. 


Purina  Poultry 
Feeds  are  sold  in 
checkerboard  sacks 
by  leading  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  them  mention  his 
Came  in  asking  for  free  poultry  book. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  827  Gratiot  St., St. Lauia 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

Self- 
Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  the 
right  temperature 
day  and  niff ht  in  the 
coldest  weather  and 
requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
Steel,  A  Ion*  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House  needs  one. 
Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  gallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
$1.15.  Write  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials.  Affents  wanted. 
C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC,  MICHIGAN 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  mors 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier.! 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  L£SSK  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Fraa  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

R  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  J5  t  Milford,  MasaJ 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Fgg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 

Daria?*' and**  English  PARTRIDGES  &  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  lilack  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qnalis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
l’hensnnts,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKEIN’SEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yartlley,  Fa. 


These  Two  Make 
Home 


1,000,000  Homes  are  made 
more  complete  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Farm  Journal  each  month. 

For  nearly  40  years  it  has  carried  its 
message  of  helpfulness  and  cheer  to 
every  member  of  the  family  on  the 
farm.  Father,  Mother,  boys  and  girls 
find  their  special  departments,  and  the 
whole  paper  is  interesting,  stimulating 
and  uplifting  to  one  and  all  of  them. 

You  get  it  for  Five  Years  for  only  $1.  If  at  any 
time  you  are  dissatisfied,  say  so,  and  your  money 
for  the  unexpired  time  will  be  returned. 

Send  today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and 
free  copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916, 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  liens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  liens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Brices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  Bax  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  S.C.  R.  I.  REDS 

6  pullets  and  1  unrelated  cock  or  cockerel  for  $10. 
ANNA  SI.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


For  sale— k.  c.  r.  i.  red  pullets  and 

COCKERELS.  H.  H.  Owen,  Rhinebeck.  N.  T. 


AUSTIN’S  200  EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 

AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES.  BLACK  LANGSHAN,  BUFF  ORPINS- 
TON  and  ANCUNA  COCKERELS,  $1  each  and  upwards. 
A.  JACKSON,  -  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Land  and  Water  Fowls  fUWU’SSSJS: 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.2,  Athens,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


SPECIAL  FALL  SALE— Reduced  prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas,  Guinea  pigs,  Hares  and 
Dogs.  Price  List  Fl  ee.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29.  Sellersville,  P*. 


CHOICE  I  n rl |o n  R  ii n  npr  [1 1| cLo  $1-50  each.  Also  ROSS 
WHITE  inQiannunnerUUCKS  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 

Cockerels, $1.50  each.  Raymond  V.Strever.  Pine  Plains,  N  Y. 


11  it  r  tc-'  Special  Sale  for  November.  Indian  Runner  ducks 
UUbKo  an,i  drakes,  $2  each ;  $5  a  trio.  Buff  Orpington 
ducks  and  drakes,  $2  each.  Pekin  drakes.  $2  and  82  50 
each.  Order  uow— to-day.  CEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 
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Co-operative  Brooder  House. 

Our  association  is  going  to  install  a  co¬ 
operative  brooder  house  and  we  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  obtain  your  advice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Our  intention  is  to  build  a  house 
with  two  wings  of  100  feet  each,  with  a 
heater  house  of  16  feet  in  the  center,  each 
wing  to  contain  10  divisions  of  10  feet  by 
16,  the  house  being  16  feet  wide,  and 
each  division  to  house  300  chicks.  The 
heating  device  is  to  be  a  hot  water  heat¬ 
er  with  1^4-inch  overhead  pipes.  The 
height  of  the  house  is  to  be  7  y2  feet  in 
front  and  four  feet  in  rear,  a  three-foot 
alley  in  front,  on  a  platform  raised  one 


to  be  valuable  by  most  poultrymen. 
Fresh  water  should  always  be  available 
and  some  green  stuff,  as  cabbage,  man¬ 
gels,  steamed  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  dried 
beet  pulp  should  also  be  fed  in  moderate 
quantity  several  times  weekly. 

M.  B.  D. 


Best  Storage  for  Eggs. 

On  page  1053,  regarding  a  farm  storage 
room,  it  is  stated  that  the  room  is  good 
for  storing  eggs,  as  it  is  cool  and  lacks 
moisture.  Bulletin  No.  353,  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  states  eggs  should  be 
kept  in  a  moist  place.  Later  bulletins 
advise  “keeping  the  floor  wet  by  sprink¬ 
ling"  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  egg.  Has  not  this  subject  been 
proven  by  tests?  Personally  I  like  a 


■'4-  - 


foot  from  floor.  The  windows  and  cur¬ 
tains  would  be  three  feet  wide  and  al¬ 
ternating  along  the  entire  front.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  our  plan  is  a  good 
one,  or  if  the  plan  could  be  improved 
upon  without  increasing  the  cost. 

New  Jersey.  m.  s. 

While  the  plan  of  your  proposed 
brooder  house  is  good,  the  question  re- 
tnains  whether  you  would  not  find  it  more 
icconomical  and  satisfactory  to  build  sev¬ 
eral  portable  colony  houses,  about  eight 
by  10  or  12  feet,  in  size,  and  install  eoal- 
iheated  brooders  during  the  brooding  -sea¬ 
son.  Much  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
land  at  your  disposal  and  your  system  of 
caring  for  your  poultry.  The  continuous 
ibrooder  house  requires  less  space  to  house 
|a.  given  number  of  chicks  but  cannot  Do 
'changed  to  fresh  ground  or  well  be  used 
for  any  purpose  but  brooding,  while  port¬ 
able  colony  houses  may  be  placed  upon 
apy  part  of  the  farm,  changed  in  loca¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  as  convenience 
.dictates,  and  may  be  kept  in  use  the  year 
aroupd  for  young  chicks,  pullets  and 
cockerels,  and  even  laying  hens,  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  continuous  house  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  convenience  and  a 
corresponding  saving  of  labor  but  lacks 
the  advantages  of  flexibility  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  building  service,  this  latter  as¬ 
suming  that  you  intend  to  hatch  chickens 
only  in  Spring  and  early  Summer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
building  would  be  idle.  Why  raise  the 
alley  floor  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
pen  floors?  The  writer  would  prefer  it 
depressed  an  equal  distance.  M.  B.  D. 


Fall  Goose  Eggs. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  China 
geese  laying  this  time  of  the  year  or  is 
it  the  proper  time  for  them  to  lay?  I 
purchased  them  in  the  Summer  and  do 
not  know  whether  they  laid  this  Spring 
or  not.  Do  you  advise  me  to  set  the  eggs 
or  do  you  think  it  will  be  too  cold  for 
them  ?  w.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

Fall  egg-laying  by  geese  is  not  a  rare 
occurrence,  although  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  setting  the  eggs,  for  they  are  usually 
less  fertile  than  in  the  Spring  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  rear  goslings  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  Winter.  w.  H.  H. 


Feed  for  50  Pullets. 

Will  you  give  me  information  as  to 
what,  and  how  much,  to  feed  50  Barred 
Rock  pullets?  E.  f.  ir. 

A  good  ration  for  these  Barred  P.  Rock 
pullets  would  consist  of  mixed  whole 
grains,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn, 
or  as  many  of  those  as  are  obtainable,  fed 
twice  daily  in  litter,  giving  as  much  as 
the  fowls  will  quickly  clean  up  and  show 
an  appetite  for,  perhaps  a  handful  to 
each  fowl.  In  addition  to  this  whole 
grain,  a  mash  composed  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  middlings,  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  cornmeal  and  beef  scrap  may 
be  kept  before  the  fowls  in  open  hoppers, 
so  that  they  can  help  themselves  at  will. 
If  they  show  a  tendency  to  gorge  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  dry  mash  so  fed  and  hang 
about  listlessly,  the  hopper  may  be 
opened  afternoons  only.  If  they  do  not 
eat  enough  of  the  dry  mash  to  encour¬ 
age  proper  growth  and  laying  when  they 
have  reached  a  sufficient  age,  one  feed¬ 
ing  a  day  of  the  same  mash  moistened 
with  skim-milk  or  water  may  also  be 
given,  or,  if  preferred,  a  moist  mash  once 
daily  may  be  fed  instead  of  the  dry. 
Crushed  oyster  shells  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  fowls  in  an  open  hopper ; 
crushed  charcoal  so  fed  is  also  believed 


cool  dry  place,  as  I  pack  eggs  in  cartons 
and  never  hold  over  three  days.  A  moist 
atmosphere  will  take  the  stiffness  out  of 
the  cardboard  cartons  and  lessen  their 
protective  qualities  in  shipment. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  f.  p. 

The  best  conditions  under  which  to 
keep  eggs  are  to  keep  them  as  moist  as 
possible  without  danger  of  molding,  also 
of  course  keeping  them  cool.  When  eggs 
are  to  be  held  only  for  a  short  time,  I 

do  not  advise  keeping  them  at  a  tem¬ 

perature  below  50  degrees,  but  of  course, 
the  cold  storage  temperature  is  30  de¬ 
grees.  If  eggs  are  at  50  degrees,  they 
must  be  kept  much  drier,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  molding  and  development  of  a  musty 
odor,  than  is  necessary  if  they  are  kept 
as  low  at  30  degrees,  and  the  time  of 
holding  must  also  be  considered.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  cool,  moist  place  is  desir¬ 
able  for  eggs,  provided  they  aren’t  to  be 
kept  there  long  enough  to  start  develop¬ 
ment  of  molds.  The  man  who  keeps  his 
eggs  not  over  three  days,  and  puts  them 
in  cartons  before  holding  them  will  find 
that  a  cool  dry  place  will  not  cause  much 
more  evaporation  than  a  cool,  moist 
place.  It  is  possible  that  the  other  mat¬ 
ters  under  consideration  are  important 
enough,  so  that  he  can  stand  a  little 
evaporation  in  the  eggs. 

EA?L  W.  BENJAMIN. 

Cornell  University. 


Chickens  Roost  in  Trees. 

My  chickens  roost  in  tall  birch  trees 
in  preference  to  their  houses,  which  was 
all  very  fine  until  this  rainy  weather 
came  on.  I  have  been  going  out  after 
dark  and  pulling  them  down  to  put  them 
in  their  houses.  Is  it  safe  to  leave  them 
out  in  the  trees  during  rainy  nights? 
They  are  April  and  May  hatches  and  are 
fine  big  White  Wyandottes.  Two  have 
had  eroupy  colds  but  there  have  been 
as  many  cases  among  the  birds  that  were 
in  their  houses.  a.  m.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  always  let  my  chickens  take 
to  near-by  trees  as  soon  as  they  wished 
and  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from 
the  exposure;  in  fact,  I  feel  quite  easy 
about  my  pullets  when  they  begin  to  take 
to  tall  timber,  and  the  higher  above 
ground  they  go,  the  easier  I  feel.  It  is 
quite  a  job  to  pull  them  down  for  their 
Winter  quarters  but  the  harder  it  is  to 
get  them  the  better.  Some  tall  apple 
trees  near  my  colony  houses  often  look 
as  though  they  had  blossomed  out  in 
white  on  Fall  evenings  and  are  very  pret¬ 
ty  in  the  moonlight.  It  is  true  that  a 
cold  rainy  night  in  early  Fall  makes  one 
shiver  for  the  pullets,  but,  if  they  have 
spent  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  in 
the  trees,  the  exposure  does  not  seem  to 
harm  them.  Far  better  in  the  trees  than 
in  close,  stuffy  houses.  m.  b.  d. 


Winter  Laying. 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  a 
number  of  years,  but  of  late  I  cannot 
seem  to  make  them  lay  in  the  Winter. 
Could  you  tell  me  a  ration  to  keep  them 
laying  the  best  part  of  the  Winter? 

New  York.  a.  r.  k. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  ration  that 
will  make  hens  lay  in  the  Winter;  the 
nearest  that  we  can  come  to  it  is  to  give 
them  a  ration  that  will  supply  all  their 
needs,  .  both  for  bodily  maintenance  and 
the  production  of  eggs,  and  then  depend 
upon  such  other  factors  as  laying  age, 
general  comfort  and  a  disposition  to  lay 
inherited  from  laying  ancestors. 

A  good  ration  will  contain  grain  food, 
both  ground  and  whole,  green  food  in 


some  form,  water  in  abundance,  grit  and 
lime,  the  latter  most  conveniently  given 
as  crushed  oyster  shells,  and  meat  or 
skim-milk.  Good  formulas  for  prepar¬ 
ing  grain  foods  are  numerous,  no  single 
one  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  others.  The  following  sim¬ 
ple  one  has  given  good  results  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer ;  For  whole  grains, 
a  mixture  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  ;  barley  is  also  excellent.  For 
ground  mash,  to  be  kept,  dry,  before  the 
fowls  at  all  times,  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  This  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  meat  scrap  than 
is  usually  recommended,  but  none  too 
much,  I  think,  unless  an  ample  supply  of 
skim-milk  can  be  made  to  replace  a  part 
of  it.  While  the  exclusive  use  of  dry 
mash  is  the  practice  of  a  very  large 
number,  if  not  the  most,  of  poultrymen, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  dairy  feed¬ 
ing  of  moist  mash,  in  addition,  will  stim¬ 
ulate  egg  production  through  inducing 
the  hen  to  eat  more  egg  producing  food 
than  she  otherwise  would.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  clean,  dry,  comfortable  quarters, 
of  sunlight,  clean  water  and  all  other 
conditions  which  tend  to  make  a  hen 
happy  are  too  well  understood  to  need 
dwelling  upon.  m.  b.  ». 


Weak  Ankle. 

We  have  a  mare,  a  good  free  drawer, 
and  full  of  life.  Lately  we  notice  she 
stumbles  behind,  and  at  times  stands  as 
if  ankle-cocked,  and  a  small  swelling  ap¬ 
pears  on  front  of  ankle  about  size  of 
silver  quarter,  yet  a  little  raised.  Could 
you  tell  what  is  good  for  this  and  the 
cause?  a. 

New  York. 

The  mare  has  wrenched  or  turned  her 
ankle  a  trifle  and  will  be  likely  to  do  so 
again  when  driven  hard,  and  especially 
when  suddenly  stopped  or  turned.  Let 
her  occupy  a  .box  stall  in  the  stable,  and 
each  time  she  comes  in,  hand-rub  the 
ankle  and  then  bandage  snugly  with 
flannel.  If  this  does  not  suffice  bathe  the 
ankle  twice  daily  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  druggists’  soap  liniment,  alcohol 
and  extract  of  witch  hazel  and  bandage 
when  dry.  Keep  her  off  board  floors. 
Have  the  foot  kept  level  and  the  shoe 
reset  at  least  once  a  month.  A.  s.  A. 


*  Dishorning  Calves. 

I  am  interested  in  removing  the  horns 
from  a  calf’s  head  and  having  been  told 
to  use  caustic  potash,  I  purchased  a 
small  stick  of  it  and  rubbed  it  on  the 
buttons  as  they  appeared  on  the  calf’s 
head.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  drug  would  eat  its  way  into  the  roots 
of  the  horn  and  that  the  buttons  would 
drop  off.  This  did  not  happen,  however, 
and  I  believe  the  horns  are  continuing  to 
live  and  grow.  Can  you  give  me  some 
details  on  this  matter  so  that  I  may  re¬ 
move  all  traces  of  the  horns?  w.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

Caustic  potash  is  used  before  the  calf 
is  a  week  old,  when  the  horn  buttons  can 
just  be  felt  under  the  skin.  The  hair  is 
shaved  off,  the  skin  then  slightly 
dampened  and  the  caustic  rubbed  in  until 
the  skin  is  well  cauterized,  or  a  crust 
begins  to  form.  This  prevents  the  horn 
from  growing  and  the  calf  develops  a 
natural-appearing  “mulley”  poll.  Care 
has  to  be  taken  not  to  make  the  skin  so 
wet  that  caustic  will  run  down  where 
it  is  not  needed,  and  one  end  of  the  stick 
of  potash  should  be  wrapped  in  strong 
paper  to  protect  the  fingers  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  against  burning.  In  the  calf  in 
question  the  horns  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved  now  by  gouging,  or  later  by  saw¬ 
ing  or  use  of  dishorning  shears. 

A.  S.  A. 


! 


Capture  Your 
E<fof  Market 

J.  B.  Mormon  writes  in  American 
Poultry  Journal:  “Danish  farm¬ 
ers  became  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
when  fowls  were  intelligently  bred  and 
•well  fed  they  laid  larger  eggs,  and  so  captured 
the  London  egg  trade.”  You  can  capture  your 
egg  market  by  feeding  Red  CombMeat  Mash. the 
great  egg  maker  for  chickens,  ducks  or  turkeys. 

It  Costs 
You  Less 

to  feed  Red  Comb 
than  to  buy  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  mi  x  them 
yourself.  Sell  your 
grain.  Buy  Red 
Comb.  Quisenberry, 
who  made  hens  pay 
a  yearly  profit  of 
$7.16each,says:“We 
use  Red  Comb.’* 

Ask  your  dealer. 

Write  for  free  book, 

‘‘Feeding  Poultry 
for  Profit.”  written 
by  six  experts. 

Edwards  &  Loomis 
344- €  N.  Elizabeth  Si. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

BTfrs.  of  Famous  Ltnoof 
Bed  Horn  hairy  Feeds 

Red  Comb 

MEANS  HEALTH 


I 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 
1,000  choice  yearling  hens  @  $1  each,  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm  range. 
Choice  pens  of  10  liens,  1  cock,  $12.  My  Book, 

"Profits  in  Poultry  Keepiotj  Solved,”  free  with  all  $111  or¬ 
ders.  EDGAR  DRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200  choice  yearling  hens,  heavy  winter  layers 
of  large  white  eggs,  nice  large  fowl  with  large 
comb.  75  CENTS  EACH 

ERWIN  H.  HULSE,  GALVERTON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

range  raised;  in  fine  condition.  Selected  for  win¬ 
ter  layers.  Also  some  extra  good  cockerels. 

RAMAP0  POULTRY  ANU  FRUIT  FARM,  Sprint)  Valley.  N.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

400  pullets  for  sale  at45c.  per  lb.  BUY  BY  WEIGHT  and  get 
what  you  pay  for.  GEO  FROST,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  A  Large  Type  of  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  year-old  liens.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Wyckoff 
strain  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trail-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain.  It’s 
the  strain  that  counts.  Hens,  $1.50:  cocks,  $2:  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  1*.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Barron WhiteLeghorn Cockerels 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  ajl  over  200.  1m 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Fa. 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

ks  Tom  Barron  and  ^  Cornell  University  Strain,  75c. 
to  $1.25.  I  make  rearing  pullets  my  specialty.  Best 
Of  references.  L.  E.  ING0L0SBY,  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.Y. 


arron  Stock. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds, 
Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World’s  greatest  layers.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F  0.  Ho.  3,Versailles.  Ohio 


Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

248-272-egg  strain.  Large,  healthy,  free-range  stock. 

Write  Patterson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


“Are  the  fish  biting  now?”  asked  the 
stranger.  “Yes,”  replied  the  boy.  “But 
you  ain’t  allowed  to  catch  ’em.”  “Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  don’t  fish?”  “I 
don’t  exactly  fish.  But  if  a  fish  comes 
along  and  bites  at  me  I  do  my  best  to 
defend  myself.”  —  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


If 0  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets  for  sale.  Nice, 
large,  healthy  birds  of  March  and  April  hatch,  nice 
type  and  shape  and  ready  to  do  business.  $1  each. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Address 

H.  II.  AUDLFY,  Box  661,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


COCKERELS 

S.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  Best  strains.  $2  up.  BUURBUN 

REU  TUMS,  $5  UP.  A.  F.  Conklin,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron  WhiteWyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

for  sale.  283-203-egg  stock,  imported  direct. 

F.  E.  LEWIS,  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels'^^.’d 

Wyckoff’s  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Range  grown 
birds  from  record  layers.  Also  yearling  liens  and 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  R.T.  Ewing,  Atlantic, Pa. 


200  Sept.  Hatched  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Will  keep  until  March  if  ordered  before  December 
10th,  otherwise  will  sell  as  broilers.  Also  Gray  Afri¬ 
can  geese  and  Homerpigeons.  C.  G.Schryver, Omar. N.Y 


Purebred  White  Holland  Turkeys  Kodman‘,^.dY^ 
Pure  Breed  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

References  given.  Pair,  $8;  trio  $10.  YoungToms, 
$5;  old,  $7.  Fiona  Horning,  No.  1 ,  Genesee,  Pa. 

Bourbon-Red  Turkeys,pt”  V  7,”” 1 54 

toms,  $5.  Milton  D.  Stickley,  Strasburg,  Va. 


UIHITE  WYAN00TTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 
**  trap-nested  hens,  will  increase  egg  production. 
MIDDIEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM.  Miss  Marion  I  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y 


PULLETS 

Young  s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  months  old, 
$1.25.  Fisliel’s  White  Rock  cocks,  cock¬ 
erels,  $3  to  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  KUHL,  PLEASANT  VIEW  POULTRY  YARDS 

Tibbitts  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Barron  and  Conn.  Agr.  College 
strains.  $1.25,  $1.50.  Free  range  stock  tested  for 
White  Diarrhea.  Also  White  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  cockerels.  A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


For  Sale-2,000  S.C.  W.L.  PULLETS 

raised  on  free  range  and  in  perfect  condition,  at 
$1.50  each  Also  500  S.  C.  W.  L.  breeding  liens,  at) 
$1  each.  C.  W.  Sherwood,  2  Gramercy  Park  N.  Y.  C. 


P  I  r  I  S  neavy-iay ing,  sianaaru-Dred  S.C. White 
.  7  .7  ‘  \  Leghorns.  75  cents  each  for  quick  sale. 

J.GCY  LFSHFR,  -  Northumberland,  l’a. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 

lafe^aarMag  •rH&i&sa.-'s:'?; 

Knapp-WyckoffS.C.W.  Leghorns 

Free  range  raised.  The  very  best  "  Utility”  strain. 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me  yoiirwants 

“  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM,”  F.  M.  Davis.  CINCINNATUS,  N.  y! 

Rflrrnn  P.nrlprpk-8-  c-  White  Leghorns,  farm 
DdrrunOOCKereiS  ,.earedt  from  pen  imported  di¬ 
rect.  Certified  egg  records,  250  to  280;  ol  der  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  While  leghorn  Pullets 


“  FARM  LEIGH,” 


Carmel,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Orpington  Pullets 

at  $1  to  $1.50  per  Pullet  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerels  at  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Our  stock  O  K— all  right. 

THE  ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

John  H.  Wariel  S  Son,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  100  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
Phoenix  Leasing  &  Milling  Co.  of  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek,  Col.  Could  you  tell  me 
whether  this  is  of  any  value  or  not? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  F.  T. 

Our  information  is  that  this  was  a 
Colorado  corporation,  and  for  a  time  op¬ 
erated  the  “Homestead  Mill.”  The  con¬ 
cern  is  reported  to  have  discontinued  busi¬ 
ness  in  1908.  The  home  office  was  located 
in  Chicago,  but  report  is  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  dead  more  than  two  years. 
The  stock  has  no  value,  and  probably 
never  did. 

Some  time  back  an  alleged  agent,  H. 
Balkin,  called  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
various  publications  through  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Circulation  Exchange,  452  Mar- 
bridge  Bldg.,  1328  Broadway,  N.  Y.  We 
paid  him  75  cents  for  certain  magazines, 
but  none  has  been  received,  and  though 
we  have  written  the  Exchange  we  can  get 
no  reply.  The  amount  is  not  large,  but 
I  hate  to  be  buncoed,  and  wonder  if  you 
can  give  me  information  about  this  or 
other  concerns  of  the  kind.  C.  w.  M. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  hard  to  get  information  about 
these  agencies  or  exchanges.  At  times 
the  agencies  are  all  right,  but  slick  trick¬ 
sters  go  around  claiming  to  represent 
them,  and  the  money  paid  to  them  13 
never  turned  in.  At  other  times  the 
agency  exists  for  a  time,  making  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  fill  orders  received,  and  finally 
disappears.  In  this  case,  the  Circulation 
Exchange  has  removed  and  left  no  trace, 
so  that  this  money  is  lost. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  letter  received 
from  the  old  country.  Tf  you  have  gotten 
similar  ones  from  others  you  will  know 
best  what  to  do  with  them,  and  as  I  am 
sure  you  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  girl,  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  of  some  advice  and  divide  the  melon 
with  you,  if  it  wouldn’t  land  us  all  in 
jail.  If  this  is  one  of  the  ordinary  bag¬ 
gage  schemes,  you  may  be  able  to  do 
something  handsome  for  the  others,  and 
let  Farmer  Green  still  sit  on  the  liayseedy 
fence.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  enclosure  referred  to  is  the  old 
Spanish  prisoner  letter,  which  has  been 
going  the  rounds  a  good  many  years,  and 
has  been  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
time  to  time.  This  Spanish  prisoner  ap¬ 
parently  has  not  been  very  active  for  a 
year  or  two,  as  we  have  not  received  any 
of  his  letters  during  that  time.  The 
handwriting,  the  paper  used  and  all, 
however,  are  the  same  as  we  have  been 
familiar  with  for  years  back.  We  are 
referring  to  the  old  fake  again  lest  any 
new  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
should  waste  any  sympathy  on  this  al¬ 
leged  Spanish  prisoner  and  his  helpless 
daughter. 

I  am  sending  you  a  certificate  of  stock 
in  the  Bay  State  Drug  and  Chemical 
Company,  and  ask  if  you  consider  it  of 
any  value,  and  if  you  can  trace  it  up.  I 
have  tried  several  times  to  locate  them 
but  failed.  I  have  never  heard  from 
them  since  I  received  the  stock  certifi¬ 
cate  and  tooth  powder.  This  is  over  16 
years  now.  Shouldn’t  there  be  a  small 
dividend  in  that  time  if  it  is  any  good? 
About  a  year  ago  I  took  this  to  a  drug¬ 
gist  friend  of  mine  and  lie  advised  me  to 
keep  it,  saying  it  would  not  cost  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  it,  and  some  day  it  might 
be  some  good.  E.  B.  G. 

Maine. 

The  Bay  State  Drug  &  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  is  unknown  to  Boston  authorities. 
A  company  by  this  name  was  organized 
in  1S98  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia 
and  reincorporated  in  1899  under  the 
laws  of  Maine,  with  capital  stock  of 
$500,000.  George  L.  Richards  and  Geo. 
Bernard  of  the  Bernard-Richards  Com¬ 
pany,  were  the  officers.  They  discon¬ 
tinued  the  business  in  1900.  In  1902  it 
was  revived  by  employees  of  the  Bernard- 
Richards  Company,  who  were  the  offi¬ 
cers,  but  they  in  turn  discontinued  the 
business  in  1905.  In  1911  a  certificate 
bearing  this  trade  style  was  filed,  but  the 
concern  remained  at  224  Tremont  street 
only  about  a  month.  Since  then  there 
seems  to  be  no  record  of  them.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  George  Livingston  Richards 
with  this  company  is  enough.  He  pro¬ 
moted  the  Richards  Publishing  Company 
and  the  Automatic  Addressing  Machine 
Company,  and  when  they  failed  and  in¬ 
vestigation  was  getting  close  to  him,  he 
left  the  country.  We  next  heard  of  him 
from  England  with  a  new  proposition  to 
his  old  victims.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Bay  State  Drug  and  Chemical  Company 


will  probably  reap  the  same  dividend  that 
previous  investors  did — experience.  And 
while  it  will  do  no  harm  for  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  hold  the  certificate  it  is  just  as 
well  to  be  reconciled  to  the  inevitable  loss 
of  the  investment. 

“January  Jones”  is  again  in  the  lime¬ 
light  at  Goldfield,  Nevada.  He  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  send  a  paper,  “Western  Miner,” 
without  expense.  It  is  claimed  that  min¬ 
ing  experts  are  the  editors,  but  this  is 
doubted,  and  the  object  is  to  get  some 
good  money  from  the  credulous.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  “January”  Jones  was 
promoting  through  the  January  Jones 
Leasing  &  Mining  Co.,  the  Ballarat  Gold 
Mining  Co.,  and  the  Cornishman  Lease. 
The  company  went  to  pieces,  and  charges 
of  fraud  were  made  against  the  manage¬ 
ment.  His  propositions  are  good  ones  to 
leave  alone. 

I  have  been  informed  that  you  could  aid 
me  in  a  matter  of  securing  payment  from 
a  firm  with  whom  I  have  had  dealings.  I 
sent  J.  W.  Campbell  &  Son,  of  19  Fulton 
Fish  Market,  New  York,  a  fine  lot  of 
smelts  valued  at  $24.75,  for  which  I  have 
failed  to  receive  payment.  Could  you  aid 
me  in  any  way?  M.  K.  w. 

Maine. 

We  can  get  no  adjustment  from  Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Son,  and  are  advised  that 
they  owe  others  and  it  is  impossible  to 
collect  anything  on  the  claims.  We  re¬ 
port  these  failures  to  make  collections,  as 
we  want  our  people  to  realize  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  investigation  and  secur¬ 
ing  satisfactory  references  before  mak¬ 
ing  shipments.  We  will  gladly  look  up 
the  standing  of  houses  for  you. 

Frederick  Adams  Russell,  11  Broad¬ 
way,  who  did  business  in  1913  at  90  Wall 
street,  New  York,  as  McNeil,  Adams  and 
Company,  was  arrested  in  this  city 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
Russell  represented  that  he  had  private 
sources  of  information  that  enabled  him 
to  tell  with  certainty  the  rise  and  fall  of 
stocks,  and  many  people — a  large  ma¬ 
jority  women — entrusted  their  life  sav¬ 
ings  to  him  for  investment.  Pretended 
profits  were  paid  as  long  as  remittances 
were  forthcoming,  but  when  these  stopped 
the  profits  also  ceased,  and  no  accounting 
was  ever  made.  It  is  alleged  Russell 
daily  issued  false  and  misleading  reports 
with  intent  to  defraud.  The  liabilities 
are  $250,000  and  he  is  held  in  $10,000 
bail.  This  is  another  proof  that  our 
readers  will  do  well  to  keep  their  money 
invested  at  home,  where  they  can  have  an 
oversight  of  it,  or  in  a  savings  bank.  The 
interest  from  these  sources  will  be  regu¬ 
lar  and  there  is  no  risk  of  losing  it. 

Thank  you  heartily  for  the  check  in 
settlement  of  my  express  claim.  Again 
you  have  saved  me  a  sum  of  money  which 
I  had  not  been  able  to  recover  through 
my  own  resources,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  championship  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  friends  make  it  absolutely 
unique  among  farm  periodicals  of  any 
other  kind.  I  wish  my  acknowledgments 
could  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  I  have  received.  I  have  a  tenant 
moving  in  and  am  subscribing  for  him  for 
the  paper.  E.  P.  L. 

Virginia. 

This  warm  acknowledgment  of  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  service  is  of  course 
gratifying  to  us.  We  undertake  this 
work,  and  look  for  no  reward  except  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  to  every  one 
who  performs  a  good  service  for  another 
that  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  him¬ 
self.  This  case  illustrates  what  farmers 
can  accomplish  when  any  large  body  of 
them  act  as  a  unit.  The  influence  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  be  no  more  than  that  of 
an  individual  if  it  had  the  support  of  only 
one  man  ;  but  the  combined  force  of  our 
175,000  readers  standing  solidly  behind 
the  paper  can  move  mountains.  When 
farmers,  through  organizations,  are  able 
to  speak  as  a  unit  and  act  in  unison, 
many  of  their  most  difficult  problems  will 
be  solved. 

Buying  Corn  in  Shock. 

What  would  corn  be  worth  if  I  bought 
it  right  out  of  the  field?  That  is  what 
would  a  shock  be  worth,  chicken  corn? 

New  York.  C.  R. 

This  would  naturally  depend  on  the 
size  of  shock  and  how  well  eared.  As 
usually  made  many  shocks  will  yield 
about  one  bushel  of  ears,  and  should  be 
worth  40  to  50  cents  each  in  the  field. 


Angry  Diners  “Waiter,  you  are  not 
fit  to  serve  a  pig!”  Waiter:  “Ah’m  doin’ 
mah  best,  sah  !” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


HARNESS 


tvnmniMG  "5P*CK 


Old  Dutcli 
Cleanser 


Large 
Sifter  Can, 
with  Full  ( 
Directions,  10c 


RITE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 


,  Over  25,000,000  rods  Brown  l 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices, 

1  Freight  Prepaid.  160  styles. 
13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  ana 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  59  •  ■  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3.80  to  $10.  FREE  TRIAL. 

,  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T-3709  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 


meat  The  Miller  to  it 


Grind  your  own  feed — Don’t  pay  out  the  prof¬ 
its.  Get  the  Peerless  Grain  Mill  and  save  the 
expense  of  grinding  and  hauling. 


PEERLESS  GRAIN  MILL 


jays  for  itself.  Is  easy  running,  has 
jarge  capacity,  noiseless  and  requires 
but  little  power.  Will  grind  any  kind 
of  grain  lrom  coarse  to  flour  fine. 
Grinds  vet  or  green  corn,  alfalfa,  cut 
hay,  timothy  or  clover. 

Machine-cut  or  cast  plates  can  be  used.  Ma¬ 
chine-nit  plates  can  be  recut  when  dull. 

Peerless  Mill  is  invaluable  on  the  up-to-date 
farm  Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Peerless  Mill 
and  Peerless  Fodder  Shredder.  Write  for  booklet 
“How  to  Save  Money  on  Corn,"  Free  on  request. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER  _ 


International  Feed  Grinders 

WITH  three  useful  styles  and  seven  sizes  to 
choose  from,  it  is  no  trouble  to  find  an 
International  feed  grinder  just  right  for  the  work  on 

your  farm. 

Type  B  is  one  most  farmers  use.  It  is  specially  designed  to 
grind  corn  on  the  cob,  but  can  be  equipped  for  grinding  small 
grain.  A  Type  B  International  feed  grinder  with  6-inch  grinding 
plates  will  supply  up  to  ten  bushels  an  hour  of  good  ground  feed. 
Type  B  comes  in  three  sizes,  with  6,  8  and  10-inch  plates. 

Type  C  is  for  small  grain  only  and  is  very  effective  in  this 
kind  of  grinding.  It  comes  in  two  sizes,  with  6  and  8-inch  plates. 
The  6-inch  size  will  grind  up  to  20  bushels  an  hour. 

Type  D  is  the  heavy  grinder,  designed  for  grinding  corn  in 
the  husk  and  Kaffir  corn  in  the  head.  It  is  made  only  in  8  and 
10-inch  sizes. 

We  recommend  and  sell  Mogul  and  Titan  oil  engines — the 
steadiest  power  known — to  operate  these  grinders. 

Complete  information  as  to  the  value  of  ground  feed  and  best 
methods  of  preparing  it  are  contained  in  booklets  which  we  send 
free  of  charge.  Write  for  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deeiing  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Nov.  5,  1915. 

(Continued  fro.n  page  1363.) 


Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1.25 

'3-doz.  crate .  50  @  1  50 

Onions.  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  75  @  1  T5 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Peppers,  bbl.  .  .  50  ©150  < 

Peas,  bu .  1  25  @5  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  . 50  @  1  75 

Lima.  Beans,  bu .  50  @  2  00 

Celery,  doz .  25  @  35 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  75  @2  25 

Squash,  bbl . .  75  @100 

Egg  Plants  bbl .  100  @2  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  bu.  box .  25  @  75 


Chicago.  Potatoes,  bbl..  1  £0@1  00. 
■Cincinnati.  1  50@2  00. 
Pittsburg.  2  00@2  40. 
Denver,  1  00®  1  25. 
Indianapolis,  2  U0@2  25. 

NUTS. 


Chestnuts,  large,  cultivated,  bu .  2  50  @3  00 

Wild .  1  50  @  5  00 

Hickory  Nuts,  bu .  1  00  @  150 

Black  Walnuts,  bu .  50  @  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay  receipts  have  been  light  during 
the  week,  so  that  the  previous  surplus  is 
working  down,  and  market  is  quite  firm 
on  fair  to  good  grades. 


Lettuce,  head .  2  @  4 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  6  @  7 

A-pplesr  rlozv  vr. : . . ".'7. .....  r. .  ..t  20  @  40 

Cabbage,  head  . . 5  @  6 

Potatoes,  peck  . 40  @  50 


ending  November  3. 

Butter,. lbs.;.../ . 2.(06.540 

Eggs.  doz. . 1,088.650 

Cotton,  bales . . . . 32.803 

■Apples,  bbls.  ..'..  .. . 00.188 

Potatoes,  bbls . 121.250 

Oni0'ns..lbs.  . . . 2.315.200 

Rye  bush.  . . .  01.  50 

Wheat,  hush . . . .  ,.  5.072,760 

.  Bay»  tons  . . . : . :. . . . .  5.7.80 

'  Straw,  tofts--..,.. . 160 


Boston  Market  Review. 

The  market  on  apples  is. somewhat  dull 
in.  Boston  at  present;  supplies  are  more 
than  large  enough  to  fill  the  demands. 
As  usual  at  this  season-  most  people  are 
trying  to  work  off  their  poorer  stock  and 
keeping  ,  the  best  for  the  future  improve¬ 
ment  that  is  expected.  .  Apple  storage  is 
not  to  be  had,  as  the  coolers  are  full  of 
other  product,  largely  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  also  much  beef  is  expected  and 
space  for  the  same  contracted  for. 

Fancy  McIntosh  sell  well  up  to  $6  per 
bbl. ;  good  up  to  $4  and  $5  per  bbl.  Good 
Spy,  Wealthy  and  .other  good  kinds  aver¬ 
age  about  $3  per  bbl.  Baldwins  about 
the  Same  and  Greenings' 25  to  50c  per  bbl. 
lower;  Ilubbardston  $2  to  .$2.50  per  bbl. 
Western  box  fruit  $1.75  to  $2;  a  few, 
including  Winter  Banana,  if  fancy, 
$2.50  and  $2.75.  Good  bananas  in  fair 
supply  and  prices  reasonable;  best  large 
buu, dies  $3  or  better  per  bunch,  mediums 
about  $2.75,  others  $2.50  down  to  $1.50. 
Best  reds  $3.50  and  $4.50.  others  range 
down  to  $2,  according  to  size  of  bunch 
and  quality  and  size  of  fruit.  Can¬ 
taloupes  not  in  very  good  demand  and 
cheap,  $1  and  $1.25  per  small  crate.  Cran¬ 
berries  somewhat  dull  at  $6  to  $7  per 
barrel  and  about  $2  per  crate.  All  good 
pears  short  and  high. 

Potatoes  range  up  and  down,  and  no 
settled  price  exists;  $1.70  to  $1.85  is 
the  figure  most  sales  at  present  bring, 
with  supply  light  to  medium.  Sweets  $2 
per  bbl.  and  $1.  per  basket.  Onions  in 
plentiful  supply  but  mostly  poorer  quali- 
*v ;  $1  and  $1.25  per  box  for  nearby 
sro,-i.  others  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  100-lb. 
bag;  Spanish  $4  per  crate. 

Southern  string  beans  $1.75  and  $2 
per  basket ;  lettuce  35  to  60c  per  box. 
Celery,  common,  75  to  90e  per  doz.,  Pas¬ 
cal  $1  and  Boston  Market  $1.25.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  higher  and  short,  $6.50  to  $7.50 
per  box.  Cabbage  slow  and  dull,  yet 
general  supply  is  much  less  than  usual 
;it  this  season ;  sells  at  50c  to  75c  per 
barrel.  Savoy  50  to  65c j  red.  per  box, 
75c,  Good  squash  sells  fairly  well  at 
$1.25.  to  $1.50  per  barrel  for  marrow, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  for  turban  and  Hubbards. 
Pumpkins  50c  per  box.  Ruta-baga, 
$1’ 50  per  bag;  white  egg  and  purple  top 
75  to  90c  per  box  ;  beets  60  to  75c ;  car¬ 
rots  50  to  75c;  parsnips  75c. 

Butter  prices,  especially  on  best  grades, 
have  been  boosted  one-half  cent  per  lb. 
lately,  but  the  heavy  supply  on  hand  and 
plenty  more  coming  all  the  time  may 
cause  the  market  to  range  tin-  other  way, 
such  is  the  general  belief;  501A  to  33  is 
the  range  on  fancy,  good  Western  29  to 
31c,  fair  tub  stock  27  and  28c.  Cheese 
a  little  firmer  on  account  of  good  for¬ 
eign  markets  and  export  demand.  16  to 
1714c  per  lb.  is  the  figure  of  most  sales. 

Fresh  eggs  very  slow  in  coming  in  and 
high  prices  result,  58c  per  doz  for  best, 
Western  best  grade  47c,  medium  grades 
mostly  western,  34  to  42c.  Common 
storage  about  30c.  A.  e.  p. 


SALE  OF  FRUIT  FARM 


1 1  ay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  25  00  @26  00 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  50 

No.  3  . 17  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @14  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @14  00 

MILLFKKD. 

Rran.  ear  lots . 23  00  @2i  00 

Middlings . 24  00  @28  00 

Red  Dog  . 32  00  @33  00 

Comment  . 30  00  @3100 


GRAIN 

Wheat  is  closing  lower  than  last  week 
mainly  because  of  increased  supplies  at 
primary  points.  B.  W.  Snow’s  Fall  seed¬ 
ing  report  indicates  an  area  7,000,000 
acres  less  than  last  Fall,  and  land  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  plant  averaging  below  fav¬ 
orable,  owing  to  extremes  of  drought  or 
rain.  Weather  has  been  fairly  favorable 
for  curing  corn,  which  was  much  need¬ 
ed  by  the  great  amount  of  immature  corn 
caught  by  the  frost. 


Wheat.  No.  1  Northern  Spring . ..  115 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . . .  75  @  76 

Flour,  earlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  30  @  5  60 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  40  @  42 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  07  @  1  '08 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportu¬ 
nities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 61)  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . . .  45  @  50 

Ordinary  grades . 30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  34  @  35 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  28  @  30 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  98  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  lt>  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Boasting  beef . . .  20,  @  24 

Pork  chops  . 18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  . 17  @  20 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1915 

The  undersigned, assignee  of  Joseph  H.  Ledy,  will 
sell  at  public  sale  in  front  of  tho  Court  House,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  at  1:30  P.M.,  on  the  above 
date,  the  fruit  farm  of  the  assignor  at  Ledy’s  station, 
on  the  Waynesboro  branch  of  theC.  V.  It.  It.,  contain¬ 
ing  200  acres,  more  or  less,  improved  by  a  two-story 
frame  house,  If  room's;  a  two-story  frame  house,  8 
rooms;  two  largo  stables;  hay  shed;  corn  crib;  bog 
pen;  wagon  shed;  blacksmith  shop,  large  fruit  pack¬ 
ing  house,  etc.  There  are  about  6,000  apple  trees  of 
theBaldwin,  Grimes,  Jonathan.  Gano,  York  Imperial, 
lien  Davis,  Black  Twig,  Smokehouse.  Stayman  Wine- 
sap  and  other  varieties,  and  about  15,000  peach  trees 
of  the  Elberta,  Beers  Smock,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Geary, 
Kalway,  King  Ledy,  Captain  Ede  and  other  varieties. 
There  are  57'  acres  of  tipple  trees  20  years  old. 
There  are  50  acres  of  apple  and  peuek  trees,  10 
and  1 1  years  old. 

There  are  80  acres  of  apple  and  peach  trees.  7 
anil  9  years  old. 

There  are  41  acres  ol  peach  trees, 4  to 8  years  old. 

A  railroad  siding  extends  along  tho  orchard  about 
one  mile. 

J.  R.  RUTHRAUFF,  Chamborsburg,  Pa.,  Assignee 


irn  r,._„  FOIl  SAJ.K— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets, 
luU  rdlulo  it  oi  tt  t  raflWiRil  amt  trolley  lacUities.  New  cats; 
lo^ue.  Established  25  years.  Iloraee  G.  Keeder,  Newtown,  l-enna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

75' desirable  Chautauqua  Co.  farms  for  sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong  &  Bradley,  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate.  Slocks  &  Bonds, 1-2-3  Gokey  Block,  Jamestown,  N  V. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

lint  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  anti  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner.  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  0.  C. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

WE  are  not  rlealers,  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
a  farmer  and  producer  of  hay  and  we  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Every  bale  is  carefully  inspected,  graded 
and  guaranteed,  ami  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hay  and  Straw 
Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  offered  for  sale.  We 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers'  Ass'n,  Inc. 

No.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  Subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixtv- 
poitnd  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  lyis. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Fancy  blights,  $1.75  per  box. 

quarter  box,  75  cents;  Golden  Russets,  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  boxes.  50  cents,  F.  O.  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  within 
tile  fifth  parcel  post  zone,  Brights  $1.45,  Golden 
Russets,  $1.25.  Russets  are  the  same  in  all 
respects,  except  in  outside  annearance.  GEO. 
I’>.  CELT, ON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


BARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Sale — 25  IT.  P. 

I.  H.  C.  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough.  Sharpies 
Milking  machine.  4  units.  Davis  <i  bottle  fi'ler 
( new) ,  Star  litter  and  Toed  carriers.  400  feet 
track,  S  II.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine  on  trucks. 

II.  BAKER,  140  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — -Sbellbark  hickory  tints,  four  cents 
pound,  large  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  2c.  Hi. 
HOUGLAND  MILLER,  Boonville,  Ind. 


PURE  HONEY — Direct  to  Consumer;  circular 
free.  HARRIS  T.  KILLE  &  MU)..  Swcdcs- 
boro,  N.  J. 


CORN  FOR  SALE — Car  lots  a  specialty:  also 
Timothy  hay.  Write  for  prices.  IIILLOREST 
FRUIT  FARM,  Washington.  Ind. 


WANTED — 100  bushels  of  Barley.  Please  state 
price.  E.  B.  ZOOK,  Baroville.  Penn. 


WANTED — Dove  tailed  bee-hives,  also  honey  ex¬ 
tractor.  State  price.  E.  CHAMBERLIN, 
Brooke,  Virginia. 


SALE  OR  TRADE  50  acres,  near  Bound  Brook. 

New  Jersey,  30  acres  in  bearing  peach,  apples 
and  small  fruits.  Good  buildings.  Poultry 
plant.  T.  W.  AYRES  (owner),  Fort  Pa  v  tie, 
Ala. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings.  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Butternut  Valley  farm,  90  acres. 

Write  EZRA  BOLTON,  Burlington  Flats,  New 
York. 


DUTCHESS  CO.  FARM  F'OR  SALE— 20  acres, 
very  productive,  two  apple  orchards;  other 
fruits,  large  house,  good  farm  buildings.  Fine 
locality.  Ideal  for  poultry  and  small  dairy. 
GEO.  W.  DENTON,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Stock  and  tools.  Address 
S.  HULSLANDER,  Candor,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  Farm  For  Sale— 250  acres, 
soil  fertile,  crops  this  year  best  in  this  sec¬ 
tion;  excellent  water,  good  timber;  buildings 
new  and  modern;  owing  to  owner's  poor  health 
will  lie  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Address  BOX  301, 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Grain  and  dairy  farm,  108  acres, 
25  acres  woods:  nice  sugar  bush;  good  build¬ 
ing  and  water.  Central  Scho.  Co.  For  further 
particulars  write.  •  W.  .T.  PHILLIPS.  Warner- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pleasant  View  Farm,  Coinwell, 
Vt.,  Addison  County,  221  acres,  heavy  loam, 
two  farm  houses,  barn,  room  for  45  head  of 
cattle-  and  more  il  desired.  Would  be  pleased 
to  show  it  to  any  one  that  wants  a  good  farm; 
buildings  in  good  repair,  well  watered.  Address 
SILAS  W.  JEWETT,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


u  09  acres,  with  buildings,  for  general 

fanning.  Northern  New  Jersey,  Western 
(  onnecticut.  state  kinds  of  crops  grown;  give 
tml  description  and  particulaiis,  lowest  cash 
price.  BOX  304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTED 
all  farm  and  stable  work, 
geiuiral  housework  for  owner' 
$59  per  month.  BOX  291. 
Yorker. 


-Man  to  help  with 
Wife  eoolc  and 
s  family.  Wages, 
care  Rural  New- 


Y\  ANTED — -Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  Englishman,  one  child,  with  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  in  England  and  this  country; 
good  references.  IIY  APPLEBY,  Chester.  N  J 


WANTED— An  experienced  general  farm  hand, 
p(stcady.  position  W  suitable  party;  no  dairying! 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  hand  wants  position  after 
November  20th.  Single,  temperate,  good  dry 
hand  milker,  good  hand  with  stock;  references* 
particulars  first  letter.  Address  ROBERT 
It  ROOK  El  ELD.  Ellieotf  ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  farm  work  in  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Address  BOX  299  care  R 
N.- Y. 


TV  ANTED — Instructor  in  Agriculture  to  act  also 
as  farm  malinger.  Interest  in  boys  a  primacy 
requisite.  Apply  RIGGS  SCHOOL,  LakevillW. 
Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  tenant  to  work  on 
shares,  extra  50-acre  fruit  farm  near  Buffalo. 
Must  bo  sober,  honest,  industrious,  buy  team 
red  tools.  Orchard  and  buildings  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  1).  W.  BLOOD.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — After  Jan.  1st.  position  as  foreman 
.  o!'  manager  of  farm.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  general  farming,  especially  potato  growing, 
care  of  stock,  machinery,  etc.  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  age  24.  Sober,  competent,  not  afraid  of 
hard  work.  Highest  references.  BOX  38. 
Bradevelt,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  wishes  position 
lice.  1.  first-class  buttermaker.  American, 
married,  small  family.  Good  references.  EDW. 
WALLACE,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty-eight  acre  fruit  and  dairy 
farm;  a  bargain,  buildings  alone  worth  price, 
asked.  Write  BOX  150,  Hannibal.  N.  Y, 


197  ACRES,  2%  miles  from  Hamilton,  the  home 
of  Colgate  University,  Depot,  milk  station 
and  canning  factory.  Possession  at  once.  New 
11  -room  house.  Large  veranda,  overlooking 
Lake  Moraitt.  Cow  barn  for  34  cows,  with 
cement  floors  and  water  in  front  of  cows;-  silo, 
hay  fork  in  barn;  horse  barn,  tool  house,  ice 
house,  granary  and  milk  house:  20  acres  new 
seeded,  40  acres  woods.  150  acres  plowable,  30 
dollars  an  acre;  one  thousand  down,  balance  on 
easy  terms  or  fifty-five  hundred  casti.  Address 
LOCK  BOX  1043,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Highly  improved'  valley  farm,  109 
acres  on  macadamized  road.  2V>  miles  from 
Ry.  town  in  Southern  New  York!  Stock  and 
tools  included  if  sold  in  00  days;  $2,500  cash, 
long  time  on  balance.  BOX  297,  OWNER,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


EXPERT  GARDNER  wishes  good  home,  private 
estate,  experienced  with  stock,  poultry,  dairy; 
single,  American,  32;  references.  BOX  303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCIENTIFIC  General  Farmer  and'  Truck  Grower, 
middle-aged  man,  small  grown  family,  hustler, 
with  life  experience  in  growing  and  marketing 
vegetables  and  fruits,  wants  position  as  man¬ 
ager  on  gentleman’s  farm,  20-30  miles  away 
from  large  city.  New  York  or  N  <  Tv  Jersey; 
guarantees  to  make  good:  best  references.  BOX 
300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  Jan.  1st,  position  as  foreman  or 
manager  of  up-to-date  dairy  or  general  farm 
by  sober,  honest  and  industrious  American,  who 
thoroughly  understands  breeding  and  raising  of 
all  kinds  of  stock  and'  farm  crops;  married,  have 
one  child;  am  capable  of  handling  any  proposi¬ 
tion:  first-class  references  can  lie  given.  Reply 
to  BOX  302,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -55  acres,  stock,  tools  and  machin¬ 
ery;  full  particulars,  owner.  G.  SEILER, 
East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres  on  Lake,  adapted  for 
Ducks,  Chickens,  fruit,  vegetables.  Near  five 
large  cities.  Send  for  description.  B.  O.  GUN¬ 
DERSON,  Salem,  Wis. 


WANTED — A  herdsman  to  take  entire  charge  of 
a  small  herd  of  Ayrshire*  cattle.  Apply  to  0. 
HARRIS,  Blithewood,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— First-class  foreman  for  country  es¬ 
tate.  Apply  with  references  to  J.  B.,  P.  O. 
Box  1784,  New  York  City. 


YOUR  OFF'ER  will  be  considered,  cash  or  time, 
on  this  fine  318-acre  stock  farm  at  $9,000. 
LOUIS  ROBENSTEIN,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Country  woman  all  work  for  family 
of  three.  Salary  $15.  BARON,  West  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 


Learn  Auto  Business 


RE  a  chauffeur,  an  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
garage  for  yourself.  We  give  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  in  shop  and  on  road.  We  buy  and  rebuild 
modern  cars,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  of  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination. 

Write  or  calPaiul  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Learn  By 
Practise 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

The  tide  is  turned  on  apples.  The  medium  and  poorer 
grades  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  prices  are  stronger. 

Potatoes  are  in  good  demand  and  moving  freely  at  advanced 
prices. 

New  beans  are  scarce  and  prices  high. 

Pears  are  in  good  demand.  Cabbage,  white  turnips  and 
parsnips  are  not  in  demand.  Don’t  ship  these  yet. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  fresh  eggs  are  in  favor.  Prices 
range  about  40  cents  for  brown,  and  tip  to  60  cents  per  dozen  on 
fancy  hennery  white. 

Auction  sales  are  held  daily,  and  goods  continue  to  sell  at 
top  prices  of  the  general  market  grade  for  grade.  Celery  and 
lettuce  are  in  good  demand. 

Ship  in  containers  and  advise  by  mail  promptly,  giving  state¬ 
ment  of  goods  shipped  and  quality  or  grade. 

Returns  will  be  prompt  and  a  public  record  of  the  open  sale 
sent  you. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


In  From 


A  LIMITED  shipment  of  the  world’s 

greatest,  prize  -  winning  Melotte  Cream 
Separators.  Right  from  Belgium.  Shipped  through  the  liri&s 
on  special  permit  from  the  military  authorities  so  that  the  tremendous 
demand  of  American  farmers  might  be  satisfied.  Now,  at  last,  a  few  of  these  farmers, 
those  who  write  quickest,  may  get  the  wonderful  Melotte  on  the  great,  no-money- 
down,  easy-payment,  30-day  free  trial  offer.  The  same  sensational  offer  that  has  made  the 
#reat  Belgian  Melotte  —  the  best  of  all  separators  in  Europe  or  America— now  the  most 
.popular  with  all  American  farmers  who  know  cream  separator  values.  While  they  last, 
first  come  first  served.  Find  out  about  our  ultra-liberal,  no-money-down,  free  trial  off cy— the 
first  REAL  free  trial  ever  given  on  any  separator.  This  offer  now  open  on  This  speeialwar 
shipment.  To  prove  the  complete  superiority  of  the  great  Belgian  Melotte.  Send  the  coupon  now 
for  free  catalog  and  full  details  of  this  new  shipment.  Don’t  miss  this  big,  liberal  offer. 

Limited  Shipment 

ment  of  these  world-famous  Melotte  Cream  Separators — not  nearly  enough  to 
supply  the  big  demand  of  American  farmers.  We  can't  tell  how  long  the  war  will  keep  us 
from  getting  more.  When  this  supply  is  exhausted,  we  can’t  ship  another  one.  Don  t  take 
any  chances.  This  shipment  can’t  last  long  under  the  tremendous  demand.  Don  t  wait. 
Send  the  coupon  for  free  catalog,  and  our  wonderful  offer.  Don’t  delay  do  it  NOW! 

Price  the  Same! 

Duty  Free-S  f 525  Off l 

Remember — no  advance  in  price  on  this  special  war 

shipment.  The  same  price  as  before.  The  high  tariff  has  been 

cut  right  off — the  great  Melotte  comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty!  You  win! 

The  American  farmer  can  now  get  the  world’s  best  —  the  grand  prizewinner  of  all 
Europe— at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  before.  The  Chicago  price  is  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  if  you  bought  the  machine  in  Belgium,  plus  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

You  cannot  compare  any  other  separator  to  the  Melotte — the  latest  and  most  improved 
design,  construction  and  operation.  Absolutely  guaranteed  for  15  years. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

No  Money  Bown!— 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would 

like  to  see  this  wonderful  imported  cream,; 

separator  in  your  own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  * 

yon  instantly.  We  neither  ask  nor  wantyou  to  send  us  a  penny.  You  set  it  up — 
give  it  a  thorough  test  witli  the  milk  from  your  own  cows— a  free  trial  in  every 
sense  of  the  word— there  is  no  C.  0.  D.— no  lease  or  mortgage.  If  you  decide  to 
keep  the  genuine  Melotte,  you  can  keep  it  on  easy 

Monthly  Payments 

These  monthly  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly 

notice  them.  You  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don  t  need 
to  he  without  a  cream  separator  when  you  can  have  the  Melotte. right  in  your  dairy 
house  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all— it  pays  for 
itself.  We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove  that  the  Melotte  does  pay  for  itself. 


l°TTe 


Make 
This  Test 

Before  you  decide  to  buy 

any  Cream  Senarator  arrange  to 
test  a  MELOTTE  along  side  of 
the  machine  you  now  think  is  the 
best  separator  in  America.  We 
want  you  to  do  this. 

You’ll  know  which  machine  turnB 
easiest— which  machine  is  the  best 
made.  You’ll  know  which  skims 
the  closest.  You’ll  know  which 
will  make  you  the  most  money. 
Send  for  our  special  offer  today. 


Valuable  Book  FREE 

bbbskq^  Place  your  name  and  address  on  this  coupon. 
Free  Coupon  %  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  We  will  send  you  our 

The  Melotte  Separator  ^  great  free  book,  “Profitable  Dairying” 

19th  St.  and  California  Ave.  tellin”  yOU  everythin§  abollt;  CTS  and  da,iryin£— 

Dept. 4348  - Chicago, III.,  U. S. A.  how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle— how  to  make  more 

„....  .  , ..  „  „  .  m.  money  than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book 

Without  anv  obligation  on  me  send  .  ....  .. 

free  and  prepaid  your  booklet.  “Profit-  is  written  by  two  of The  best  known  dairy  scientists iin  the 

able  Dairying,”  and  your  special  free-  WJ/JJIJII  country:  Prof.  B.H.  Benkendorf  Wisconsin  Dairy 

tariff  prices  on  the  Imported  Melotte  %  School  of  Agricultural  College,  MadiSon,  \\  is. 

Cream  Separator.  Also  full  details  of  your  and  K.  L.  Hatch.  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School, 

free-trial,  inonthly-payment,  no-money-down  Wiuneconne,  Wis.  Not  a  word  of  advertising  m  it. 

offer  on  this  special  war  shipment.  ^  But  write  quick.  Don’t  delay  a  single 

moment.  Many  were  disappointed  when  the 
war  broke  out.  First  come  first  served  will 
be  the  rule  on  this  special  war  shipment.  Send 

Hame . . . . . ... —  ^  coupon  for  full  particulars.  No  obligations. 


Address  ... 


The  Melotte  Separator 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue 
%  Dept.  434S  —  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.  A. 


Imported 
Direct from 
Belgium 

The  Melotte  bowl 

hangs  down  from  a 
single  perfect  bearing 
and  spins  like  a  top.  It 
will  continue  spinning  for 
half  an  hour 
after  you  stop 
turning  crank 
unless  you  ap¬ 
ply  brake. 
Patented  self- 
balanced  bowl 
isciitiielynuto- 
matic.  You  can 
not  get  it  out  of 
balance,  and  so 
perfect  is  the 
balance  that  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to 
vibrate  and  affect  the 
skimming  efficiency 
like  other  separators. 
The  bowl  chamber  is 
made  of  special  cast 
iron,  porcelain  lined 
with  white  bath  tub 
enamel.  The  Melotte 
is  easiest  to  clean, 
perfectly  sanitary  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


For  25  Years  the 
World’s  Grand 
Prize  Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  grand 
world’s  prizes  the 
Melotte  has  won.  The 
entire  list  would  cover 
this  page : 

1888 — Brussels — International 
Exhibition  —  Progressive 
'  Prize. 

1894— Medal  of  Higher  Merit. 
1805— Vienna — First  Prize. 

1897 —  Brussels  —  World’s  Ex¬ 
hibition.  First  Prize. 

1898—  London— First  Prize. 
1900— Paris  Gold  Medal  and 

!  First  Prize. 

1903—  London  Gold  Medal  and  . 
First  Prize. 

1904 —  St. Louis — Gold  Award. 

1906—  Milan— 1st  Grand  Prize. 

1907 —  Amsterdam  —  1st  Prize. 

1911— Brussels  — Grand  Prize 
and  First  Gold  Medal. 


Drought  and  Business  Depression. 

Are  We  to  Have  Seven  Fat  Years  ? 

Part  I. 

The  Summer  of  1907  was  my  first  full  Summer  in 
this  part  of  the  country  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  years 
in  California.  During  that  Summer  there  was  a  drought 
of  six  weeks  without  a  shower  and  very  little  rain  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Almost  everyone  I  met  remarked 
that  he  could  not  remember  so  dry  a  Summer  as  that. 

At  about  the  time  of  my  return  from  California  a 
relative  of  mine  (president  of  a  chain  of  10  or  12 
banks)  said  that  it  is  a  more  or  less  generally  accepted 
fact  that  history  has  been  repeating  itself,  and  that 
the  world  has  been  having  seven  years  of  prosperity  and 
seven  of  adversity  alternately.  I  understand,  in  fact  I 
have  a  dim  recollection,  that  there  was  a  general  panic 
in  this  ,  country  in  1893. 

In  1900,  after  the  Span- 
ish-American  war  was 
settled,  business  began  to 
boom,  and  surely  boomed 
until  the  panic  of  1907. 

Everyone  began  talking 
prosperity  in  1914,  and, 
although  the  awful  war 
of  Europe  has  distorted 
conditions,  the  majority, 

I  believe,  feel  that  there 
is  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment. 

Now  let’s  put  facts,  as 
far  as  we  have  them,  to¬ 
gether;  the  Summer  of 
1907  and  the  following 
up  to  and  including  that 
of  1913  (seven  years) 
were  all  dry  to  my  posi¬ 
tive  recollection ;  the 
Summer  of  1914  was,  and 
surely  this  is  wet.  We 
had  seven  years  (1893- 
99)  of  undoubted  adver¬ 
sity  followed  by  seven  of 
equally  certain  prosper¬ 
ity  and  again  seven  of 
hard  times. 

Now  the  question, 
what  do  the  records  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  show 
the  rainfall  of  these  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  to  be? 

Do  they  tend  to  substan¬ 
tiate  this  theory?  If  they 
do,  aren’t  we  pretty  safe 
in  expecting  the  next  five 
Summers  to  be  wet?  I 
would  like  to  see  this 
subject  discussed,  not 
with  counter  theories,  but 
with  facts. 

GEORGE  i. 

Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ONDITIONS  IN¬ 
VOLVED.  —  While 
favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions 
affecting  the  crops  in¬ 
fluence  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  a  good 
many  things  besides  de¬ 
ficient  rainfall  in  the 
growing  season  need  to 
be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Boynton. 

Other  elements  of  the 
weather  all  taken  to¬ 
gether  have  been  un¬ 
favorable  perhaps  as 


EFFECTS  OF  DROUGHT. — Nevertheless,  taking 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  drought  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  most  serious  of  the  unfavorable  aspects  of 
the  weather.  It  occurs  in  considerable  severity 
nearly  every  year  in  some  section  of  the  country  or 
other,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  arid  regions 
where  all  seasons  are  dry.  It  can  never  be  fore¬ 
seen,  and  its  effects  can  be  offset  only  through  irri¬ 
gation,  which  is  too  expensive  to  be  justified  except 
it  is  necessary  in  all  seasons.  Frosts  and  floods,  on 
the  contrary,  are  more  limited  in  extent  and  can 
usually  be  foreseen  and  prepared  for.  Not  only  does 
drought  reduce  the  yield  of  the  crops;  It  also  ex¬ 


cannot  be  accurately  measured ;  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  established  from  past  records  may  be  changed 
with  the  accumulation  of  new  data  in  years  to  come. 

CYCLES  OF  RAINFALL. — Cycle:  A  complete 
course  of  operation  of  some  kind  returning  into  it¬ 
self  and  restoring- the  original  state;  circle;  round; 
(Webster’s  New  Int’l  Dictionary,  p.  557).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  definition  it  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  a 
.“cycle”  of  rainfall,  because  records  show  that  the 
annual  rainfall  does  not  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  a  true  cycle.  There  is,  however,  some  slight  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  occurrence  of  wet  and  dry  years  of 
rainfall  in  periodic  series.  The  term,  cycle,  has, 

therefore,  come  into  a 
limited  use,  as  applied 
to  rainfall  phenomena. 
In  its  broadest  sense,  it 
means  a  definite  term  of 
years  during  a  part  of 
which  the  rainfall  seems 
to  increase  and  then  to 
diminish  for  an  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  number 
of  years,  until  it  reach¬ 
es  the  condition  it  had 
in  the  beginning.  Hence, 
a  cycle  of  rainfall :  a 
period  of  varyi  n  g 
length,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  wet  and  the 
second  part  dry,  or  the 
sequence  may  be  re¬ 
versed.  This  definition, 
however,  does  not  imply 
that  the  wet  part  of  the 
cycle  is  continuously 
wet,  or  that  the  dry 
part  is  continuously 
dry.  Wet  years  and  dry 
years  are  intermixed, 
apparently  indifferent  to 
any  physical  law ;  and, 
accordingly,  one  or  more 
dry  years  may  be  in¬ 
terspersed  in  the  wet 
part  of  the  cycle,  and 
vice  versa.  In  general 
we  may  say  that  the 
sum  of  the  excesses  in 
wet  years  will  exceed 
the  sum  of  the  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  dry  years; 
or,  more  precisely,  that 
wet  years  will  be  in  the 
majority  in  the  wet 
part  of  the  cycle  and 
the  dry  years  in  the  dry 
pa  rt.  Nevertheless,  a 
discussion  of  the  above 
letter  will  be  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  if  it  does 
not  include  a  statement 
of  the  main  facts  re¬ 


often  as  drought  has  occurred.  Very  often  exces¬ 
sive  rains  constitute  the  prominent  feature  of  a  sea¬ 
son’s  weather,  and  cause  serious  losses  over  large 
parts  of  the  country,  as  happened  in  many  States 
in  July  and  August  of  this  year.  Untimely  frosts, 
and  severe  Winters  like  those  of  1904  and  1912, 
river  floods  resulting  from  the  Winter  precipitation, 
fill  have  caused  immense  losses,  sometimes  in  years 
quite  favorable  in  other  respects.  In  the  Winter 
wheat  region,  even  moderate  Winters  frequently 
cause  great  losses  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate 


ercises  a  depressing  influence  on  business  in  other 
important  ways,  as  by  necessitating  the  closing  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  through  failure  of 
water  power,  and  the  marketing  of  live  stock  in 
poor  condition  because  of  the  lack  of  water.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate'  me  effect  of 
drought  in  its  relation  to  business  depression,  and 
the  problem  may  never  be  completely  solved  for  a 
number  of  reasons;  many  droughts  are  not  of  nation¬ 
al  significance,  their  effect  being  counterbalanced 
by  the  prevalence  of  favorable  weather  in  other 


garding  the  cycles  of  wet  and  dry  years  or  seasons 
as  they  have  occurred  in  this  country.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  of  cycles  of  precipitation  is 
very  extensive,  and  students  of  the  question  have 
exercised  much  ingenuity  in  their  search  for  per¬ 
iods  of  recurrent  phenomena. 

VARIATION  PERIODS. — In  meteorological  text¬ 
books  it  is  commonly  pointed  out  that  slight  varia¬ 
tions  have  been  detected  for  certain  places  in  peri¬ 
ods  of  nearly  11  years,  corresponding  to  the  sun¬ 
spot  cycle,  but  such  variations  have  not  yet  been 


snow  cover. 


sections;  the  influence  of  causes  other  than  drought 


proved  to  be  general,  uniform,  and  persistent.  The 
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existence  of  a  longer  cycle  averaging  about  35  years, 
often  called  the  Bruckner  period,  is  cpiite  generally 
conceded.  Indications  of  this  cycle  are  found  in 
the  records  of  the  stages  of  rivers  and  the  lengths 
of  glaciers,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  precipita¬ 
tion  itself. 

PERIODICITY  OF  RAINFALL.— While  indica¬ 
tions  of  periodicity  in  rainfall  have  been  found  for 
many  regions,  most  of  the  studies  until  recently 
have  been  concerned  with  the  precipitation  of  the 
entire  year,  the  relation  of  the  rainfall  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  to  the  yield  of  crops  having  received  less 
attention  than  the  subject  deserves.  Professor  J. 
Warren  Smith  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  studied  the 
subject  extensively  and  has  presented  statistics 
which  show  the  dependence  of  various  staple  crops 
on  the  rainfall  of  critical  periods  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  According  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  summaries  of  weath¬ 
er  conditions  contained  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review,  droughts  of  undoubted  national  importance 
have  occurred  since  I860  in  the  following  years: 
1803,  1870,  1871,  1887,  1S94,  1895,  1904,  1908  and 
1913.  These  dates  bear  out  the  assertion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  ,T.  Henry  in  Bulletin  D,  Rainfall  of  the 
I'nited  States,  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  droughts 
to  recur  in  irregular  periods  of  from  four  to  eleven 
years.  george  w.  mindlixg. 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Buckwheat-Rye- Vetch  Combination. 

THE  rye  that  I  sowed  with  my  buckwheat  this 
Summer  is  all  dead,  while  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  vetch  has  lived  and  is  now  growing  luxuriantly. 
The  chickens  are  looking  after  the  buckwheat  right 
in  the  field,  and  conveying  the  impression  that  it 
fdls  a  daily  want.  Next  Summer  I  shall  sow  the 
buckwheat  somewhat  later,  use  more  vetch  (if  I  can 
get  it  then)  and  leave  out  the  rye  entirely. 

My  purpose  in  planting  this  combination  crop  was 
to  kill  out  a  tough  sod  that  hadn’t  known  a  plow 
for  10  years,  grow  a  little  grain  for  my  chickens, 
and  if  possible,  have  a  cover  crop  to  turn  under 
next  Spring.  My  land  is  a  heavy  clay  loam  and 
was  not  ready  to  plow  until  late  in  April.  It  was 
afterwards  disked  twice  at  intervals  of  about  a 
week,  and  May  15  I  put  in  the  seed  with  a  drill. 
The  mixture  was  four  parts  buckwheat,  one  part 
rye  and  one  part  vetch.  No  fertilizer,  lime  or  in¬ 
oculating  material  was  used. 

I  had  rather  expected  that  the  rye  would  come 
up,  stagnate  in  the  shade  of  the  buckwheat,  and  then 
stool  out  as  usual  in  the  Fall.  Instead  it  shot  up 
into  the  air  above  the  buckwheat,  promptly  headed 
out,  and  went  to  seed  weeks  ago.  It  may  have  been 
Spring  rye,  although  I  didn’t  buy  it  for  such.  The 
buckwheat  came  up  nicely  and  has  made  a  very 
fair  crop.  The  vetch  all  came  up  with  the  other 
seed,  but  after  that  midsummer  wet  spell,  there  was 
only  a  vine  here  and  there  to  be  seen.  These  grew 
very  slowly  until  the  buckwheat  had  matured,  but 
since  then  they  have  been  making  up  for  lost  time. 
They  are  now  spreading  out  among  the  tops  of  the 
buckwheat,  and  are  blossoming  freely  after  two 
killing  frosts.  I  don’t  expect  the  vetch  to  live 
through  the  Winter,  but  evidently  it  will  take  good 
care  of  the  soluble  nitrates  in  the  soil  this  Fall. 
Dead  or  alive,  there  will  be  a  fine  supply  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  plow  in  next  Spring,  which  ought 
to  help  grow  a  fair  crop  of  corn.  c.  it.  g. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  rye  did  about  what  we  expected. 
Like  Crimson  clover,  Winter  rye  is  not  a  crop  for 
Spring  seeding.  Seeded  in  July  or  August  it  would 
have  gone  through,  but  in  our  experience  Spring 
seeding  matures  the  crop  so  it  will  not  winter  over. 


The  School  and  the  Farm. 

[Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Dean  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Agriculture,  made  a  strong  speech  at  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  New  York.  The  great  prob¬ 
lem,  as  Dr.  Galloway  sees  it,  is  whether  this  country 
can  develop  a  permanent  agriculture  without  making 
old-time  peasants  of  the  present  small  farmers.  Part 
of  this  speech  follows.] 

WHEREVER  is  found  a  permanent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  agriculture,  measured  merely  by  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility  and  high  average  crop 
yields,  there  is  found  a  peasantized  and  labor-de¬ 
pressed  people,  whose  days  are  full  of  toil  and  whose 
minds  have  never  been  given  much  opportunity  for 
growth.  Even  in  this  country  more  than  a  million 
farmers  live  and  support  their  families  on  a  labor 
income  of  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
very  little  of  this  income  actually  comes  to  the 
farmer  as  money.  So,  despite  all  that  has  been 
said  regarding  the  delights,  the  independence,  the 
freedom,  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  farm,  people 
are  turning  from  it. 

While  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  our  population  engaged  in  agriculture, 


the  per  capita  production  of  our  staple  crops  has 
been  increasing.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  util¬ 
ization  of  machinery,  making  it  practicable  to  mox-e 
and  more  utilize  horsepower  and  other  power  in¬ 
stead  of  man  power. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  practically  all  other 
countries  the  intensity  of  the  farming  has  increased 
with  the  density  of  population,  this  need  not  follow 
here.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  did  follow,  be¬ 
cause  an  intensive  agriculture  has  been  practicable 
only  where  there  is  an  over-supply  of  human  labor. 
The  bountiful  crops  from  small  areas  have  been 
made  possible  only  by  the  toil  and  sweat  of  the  man 
who,  while  he  is  able  to  pi*oduce  these  results,  must 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  mental,  and  I  might 
almost  say  moral,  side  of  his  being.  This  is  agri¬ 
cultural  peasantry  in  its  worst  form,  and,  while 
much  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before, 
we  do  not  want  to  accomplish  this  object  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  very  things  that  make  life  worth  living. 

The  farm  of  the  future  will  so  utilize  modern 
labor-saving  devices  and  efficiency  methods  that  hu¬ 
man  labor  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
farmer  and  his  children  will  have  time,  opportunity, 
and  means  of  living  a  satisfactory,  wholesome  life. 
It  will  probably  mean  a  farm  of  average  size.  We 
may  look  forward  to  a  permanent  husbandry,  freed 
from  the  blight  of  peasantry,  standing  squarely  for 
its  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but  recog¬ 
nizing  its  relations  and  responsibilities  to  other  in¬ 
dustries,  and  recognizing  further  that  the  fullest  and 
best  development  of  one  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  fullest  and  best  development  of  all. 

The  demand  is  for  education  that  will  teach  the 
meaning  of  things  and  their  relation  to  the  present, 
rather  than  the  teaching  of  words  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  past.  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with 
making  more  farmers,  as  I  am  with  making  better 
ones.  The  school  must  concern  itself  more  and 
more  with  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  be  more  of 
a  community  center  with  the  teacher  as  a  communi¬ 
ty  builder.  The  mere  introduction  of  “agriculture” 
into  the  school  will  not  accomplish  the  ends  desired; 
and  it  must  be  fully  realized  that  the  school  is  not 
for  the  preparation  of  life,  but  is  life  itself. 


The  Wonders  of  Hairy  Vetch. 

I  WAS  interested  in  the  editorial  comment  and 
Mr.  Barnes’  report  of  his  Hairy  vetch  crop  on 
page  1296.  To  me  the  reason  for  such  growth  is 
very  plain.  The  vetch  roots  are  well  covered  with 
nodules  and  his  vetch  has  fed  very  largely  from  the 
air  since  it  was  six  weeks  old.  If  that  was  not  the 
case  it  would  not  have  made  any  such  growth. 
Hairy  vetch  will  make  ten  times  as.  much  growth 
where  properly  inoculated  as  where  no  bacteria  are 
living  on  its  roots.  That  you  may  realize  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  proper  inoculation,  I  give  below 
a  report  of  the  comparative  results  from  sowing 
uninoculated  and  inoculated  Hairy  vetch  seed.  This 
report  is  taken  from  the  Alabama  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  87. 


Hairy  Vetch.  Green  Forage.  Cured  Hay. 

Not  inoculated .  900  232 

Inoculated  .  9136  2540 


I  have  in  my  office  Hairy  vetch  four  feet  eight 
inches  long,  taken  up  when  10  weeks  old,  and  in  the 
window  of  one  of  our  banks  here  one  plant  nine  feet 
in  height  grown  since  July  1,  1915,  and  also  one 
with  62  sprouts  from  one  seed,  all  well  inoculated 
and  billions  of  bacteria  have  fed  these  three  plants. 
Hairy  vetch  will  secure,  where  properly  inoculated, 
more  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  produce  more  to 
plow  under  for  humus  than  any  plant  that  grows, 
and  it  grows  between  crops.  It  is  well  named  the 
king  of  soil  builders.  Another  interesting  table 
from  Prof.  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 


Crude 

Protein 

Nitrogen  Phosphoric 

Potash 

lbs. 

Fat 

lbs. 

acid  lbs. 

lbs. 

Rod  clover . 

7.1 

1.8 

19.7 

5.5 

18.7 

Alsike  clover.  . . 

8.4 

1.1 

20.5 

5.0 

13.9 

Crimson  clover. . 

10.5 

1.2 

24.3 

4.0 

13.1 

Mam.  Red  clover 

6.9 

2.1 

17.1 

5.2 

11.6 

White  clover. . . 

11.5 

1.5 

25.1 

7.8 

13.2 

Burr  clover. . . . 
Timothy,  cut 

8.2 

2.1 

21.S 

.. . 

. . .. 

nearly  ripe... 

2.1 

1.1 

8.0 

•  •  •  • 

Alfalfa  . 

11.1 

0.6 

24.7 

6.1 

17.9 

Hairy  vetch.... 

11.9 

1.6 

27.2 

9.7 

21.4 

Wheat  bran .... 

11.9 

2.5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

HCttt  UX  (III  ■  •  •  m.U  ••••  •••  •••■ 

The  fact  is  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 


successful  farming  has  never  been  followed  until 
the  farmer  learns  to  plow  under  a  green  crop  every 
year,  as  well  as  take  one  off  his  ground,  and  vetch, 
Soy  beans,  cow  peas  and  other  inoculated  legume 
crops  are  the  solution  of  this  most  important  of  all 
farm  problems.  If  we  could  only  realize  that  the 
plant  food  in  the  air  is  worth  hundreds  of  times 
what  is  in  our  soil  and  it  can  be  easily  secured 
through  well  inoculated  crops,  and  that  the  soil 
must  be  xvell  supplied  with  humus  by  plowing  under 
green  crops,  our  land  would  be  decidedly  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  w.  R.  B. 


November  20,  1915. 

The  Story  of  the  Silage  Harvest. 

IT  always  has  been  a  belief  of  the  writer,  that  a 
corn  crop  would  pull  itself  through  in  some  way, 
and  make  a  fair  yield,  but  it  was  a  “tough”  pull 
this  year.  Of  necessity,  corn  was  planted  late  last 
Spring,  then  the  rains  came,  and  cultivation  was 
about  impossible,  the  days  were  too  cool,  and  the 
nights  too  cold  to  promote  its  growth,  and  many  a 
field  stood  for  weeks  almost,  scarcely  a  foot  in 
height  and  as  yellow  as  any  “Asiatic  peril”  could  be. 
Weeds  grew  apace,  fox-tail  and  kindred  weeds  lux¬ 
uriated,  and  some  farmers  were  forced  actually  to 
shovel-plow  their  corn  even  to  see  down  the  rows. 
The  first  days  of  September  gave  a  short  spell  of 
quite  hot  weather,  and  how  the  corn  did  grow  and 
put  out  ears  1  Even  the  big  Blue  Ridge  silage  corn 
made  something  like  a  home  run.  Then  came  a  light 
frost,  in  early  September.  What  shall  be  done,  for 
the  corn,  to  get  mature  enough  for  the  silo,  should 
stand  another  three  weeks?  A  few,  by  September 
15,  were  filling  their  silos  with  this  immature  corn 
with  ears  just  silking.  The  many  chanced  it  to  fill 
later  on.  These  first  filled  silos  sprung  a  leak  at 
once,  the  silage  took  on  great  heat  and  is  at  it  yet. 
Then  came  more  frosts,  and  continuous  rains,  so 
that  the  leaves  were  whitened  to  the  stalk.  Then 
more  began  to  fill.  But  to  get  engines  and  cutting 
boxes  and  help  was  a  perplexity.  The  engines  were 
away  on  thrashing  jobs,  and  the  many  rigs  of  1914 
had  mostly  disappeared  it  seemed;  and  when  once 
under  way  there  was  never  such  a  breaking  up  of 
corn  binders  and  filling  machinery  known,  things 
breaking  that  took  three  days  to  a  week  to  replace. 
Help  had  all  disappeared.  Not  a  day  man  could  be 
had  at  any  price,  all  gone  to  the  rubber  works,  auto 
shops,  or  to  clerk  in  banks.  Farmers  had  to  change 
work  so  to  get  the  six  teams  necessary  to  keep  the 
big  fillers  going.  Farmers  would  exchange  works 
with  another,  often  four  miles  away;  often  so  at 
least  the  man  who  got  help  to  fill  his  silo,  had  to 
work  somewhere  for  two  weeks  to  repay  the  favor. 
Often  would  come  a  deluging  two  and  three  days’ 
rain,  followed  by  a  frost.  How  slow  the  work  went 
on!  October  20  came  and  hundreds  of  silos  yet  to 
be  filled,  and  then  came  a  frost,  that  froze  the  re¬ 
maining  corn  about  to  the  limit. 

Before  the  big  freeze,  many  farmers  cut  the  corn 
in  the  field,  and  put  in  great  piles — not  shocked— 
upon  the  ground,  but  no  benefit  seemed  to  follow 
over  not  cutting  down.  It  was  queer-looking  silage 
when  it  landed  in  the  pits,  and  the  surprising  thing 
was  the  great  amount  of  moisture  that  was  liber¬ 
ated.  It  was  seemingly  wet  enough  in  the  pits  with¬ 
out  adding  water.  The  moisture  of  the  stalks  seemed 
to  have  gathered  as  “free  water”  in  the  stalks,  and 
within  a  day  or  two  streams  of  juice  would  be  ex¬ 
uding  from  the  silos.  One  large  silo  actually  showed 
barrels  of  juice  forming  puddles  about  the  barnyard. 
Then  more  frosts,  then  November,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  the  last  silo  was  filled  in  this  vicinity. 

What  will  it  be  worth  when  fed?  ‘Will  it  keep? 
Will  it  settle  down  compactly?  This  and  a  hundred 
other  questions  are  coming  up  daily.  I  think  the  even 
badly  frosted  fodder  will  come  out  better  than  the  sil¬ 
age  made  of  the  half  grown  corn.  Some  so  early  cut, 
is  pretty  active  in  the  pits,  and  a  man  who  ventures 
upon  its  surface,  will  “go  in”  three  feet — more  since 
election !  The  frosts  did  strange  pranks,  skipping  a 
field  and  just  killing  the  crop  in  the  next  field.  In 
some  localities  the  frosts  were  all  light  ones,  and 
a  mile  away,  they  hit  to  destroy.  The  man  who 
planted  field  corn  for  silage  because  the  big  corn  had 
no  substance  got  a  very  meagre  crop,  while  the  big 
Blue  Ridge  corn  made  a  pretty  fair  crop — often 
large — and  put  its  grain  into  the  roasting  stage,  but 
r.o  one  found  any  “honey”  in  the  joints  of  any  kind 
of  silage  corn,  this  year.  There  were  lots  of  late 
silos  built  to  put  the  late  maturing  field  and  other 
corn  into,  as  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  the  soft 
corn  question,  but  how  anyone  is  going  to  come  out 
is  uncertain.  The  question  of  next  year’s  silo  filling 
is  being  discussed  now.  The  talk  is  the  “five  neigh¬ 
bor  plan”  of  a  gasoline  engine,  and  a  smaller  cutter 
— say  a  12-inch,  and  slower  filling,  and  let  these  few 
farms  supply  their  own  labor  and  if  required,  let  the 
rig  then  go  to  help  out  the  less  fortunate.  Prices 
for  work  this  year  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
the  small  rig  plan  about.  The  prices  here  came  up 
to  $20  for  10  hours’  work  of  engine  and  cutter  and 
three  men  and  a  team  to  haul  coal  and  water.  The 
gasoline  engine  needs  neither,  nor  two  men  to  tend 
it.  It  looks  as  if  a  “state  of  preparedness”  would 
be  inaugurated  by  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Weather  Bureau  will  see  that  the 
weather  is  looked  after,  so  that  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
petition  of  this  year’s  oversupply,  and  the  real  per¬ 
plexing  question  next  Summer  will  be  that  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  President,  which  is  only  a  pleasure  after  all. 
Ohio.  j.  g. 
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Poultry  Inbreeding  on  Utility  Lines. 

REJUDICE  AGAINST  IT.— The  opinion  is  pret¬ 
ty  general  that  inbreeding  is  back  of  about  all 
the  ills  which  afflict  poultry.  This  has  given  rise 
to  that  prejudice  against  strictly  purebred  stock 
so  common  among  ordinary  poultry  raisers  and 
farmers,  and  leads  to  the  practice  of  outbreeding, 
crossbreeding,  “swapping  roosters” — anything  to 
get  “new  blood,”  and  the  newer  and  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  the  better.  Now,  if  this  scare-head,  in- 
breeding,  were  changed  to  ill- breeding  it.  would 
fit  in  nicely  with  the  common  conception  of 
the  word.  Breeding  from  birds  lacking  in  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor,  undersized,  ill-shaped,  ill-conditioned 
— this  is  ill-breeding. 

EFFECTS  OF  INBREEDING.— Inbreeding  con¬ 
centrates  and  fixes  the  qualities  of  the  parent  stock. 
If  the  qualities  are  desirable  inbreeding  makes  for 
an  improved  and  dependable  strain  of  fowls  along 
those  lines;  if  the  qualities  are  undesirable  inbreed¬ 
ing  means  going  from  bad  to  worse  at  an  extra  fast 
clip.  Through  an  intelligent  understanding  and 
practice  of  the  laws  of  inbreeding  the  expert  fan¬ 
cier  is  able  to  reproduce  in  flesh  and  feathers  the 
ideal  fowl  formed  in  his  mind.  Why  should  not  the 
utility  poultry  breeder  avail  himself  of  this  help, 
and  by  judicious  inbreeding  secure  that  uniformity 
of  product  so  important  in  commercial  poultry  and 
egg  farming?  This  is  a  matter  well  worth  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  as  results  are  more  convincing  than 
reasons,  perhaps  the  writer’s  experience  along  this 


hatch  of  this  mating,  brought  off  January  27,  1912, 
the  best  cockerel  and  four  of  the  best  pullets  were 
selected  and  mated  the  following  December.  The 
next  year,  from  a  pen  of  16  pullets  of  this  mating 
headed  by  their  sire,  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  was 
high  and  the  viability  of  the  chicks  strong.  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1914,  the  same  male  bird,  then  two  years  old, 
was  paired  with  the  best  hen  from  among  his  four 
original  mates.  The  first  eggs  from  this  pair  were 
engaged  in  advance,  but  later  two  hen  hatches  were 
brought  off  from  which  nine  pullets  were  secured. 
Four  of  these  pullets  were  hatched  April  19  and  five 
of  them  May  24.  The  April  hatched  began  to  lay 
in  October,  the  others  a  month  later.  Their  egg 
record  to  September  30,  1915  stands  thus:  October 
34  eggs;  November  94;  December  194;  January 
133;  February  131;  March  20S ;  April  206;  May 
216;  June  194;  July  169;  August  132;  September  91 
— a  total  of  1802  eggs,  which  gives  an  average  of 
200  and  two-ninths  eggs  per  bird,  with  four  of  the 
nine  laying  12  months  and  five  laying  11  months. 

CARE  GIVEN. — In  keeping  the  daily  record  only 
marketable  eggs  were  counted;  in  fact,  there  were 
few  abnormal  ones.  After  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  laying  the  eggs  averaged  24  ounces  per 
dozen  and  most  of  those  marketed  went  into  the 
grade  of  “extras.”  The  last  of  August  three  of  the 
birds  dropped  their  feathers  and  quit  laying,  and 
one  in  September.  Now,  the  first  of  October,  these 
four  are  practically  clothed  except  that  their  tail 
and  wing  feathers  are  not  full  length.  Another  one 
began  dropping  feathers  in  September  but  con- 


the  eggs  proved  fertile  and  12  chicks  broke  the  shell. 
Two  met  disaster  in  the  nest,  but  the  remaining  10 
were  raised.  They  came  into  the  world  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  long  rainy  spell  and  were  six  weeks 
old  when  they  got  their  first  glimpse  of  sunshine. 
They  were  housed  in  an  open  shed,  and  the  mother 
hen  was  left  free  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  rain  with 
them,  which  she  did;  at  night  a  box  with  dry  sand 
and  straw  was  furnished  to  nest  in  but  during  the 
day  they  were  always  on  damp  ground  even  when 
under  cover.  According  to  all  poultry  laws  and 
prophets  they  should  have  turned  up  their  little 
toes — closely  inbred  from  pullet  mothers  and  out 
of  the  natural  breeding  season,  hatched  in  mid¬ 
winter  and  exposed  to  weeks  of  chill  and  dampness 
— yet  they  “got  across”  without  a  dumpish  day  or 
even  a  case  of  snuffles,  and  a  finer  bunch  of  young¬ 
sters  (five  cockerels  and  five  pullets)  would  be  hard 
to  put  over.  A  snapshot  of  part  of  the  number  is 
here  reproduced.  The  first  egg  was  dropped  June* 
27  when  the  pullets  were  five  months  old.  Their 
eggs  are  unusually  large  for  pullets,  perfect  in  shell 
and  uniform  in  shape  and  chalk  whiteness.  The 
cockerels  are  lusty  fellows.  We  contemplate  mat¬ 
ing  one  of  them  with  the  nine  birds  whose  egg  rec¬ 
ord  is  given — his  mother  and  aunts. 

California.  m.  kussell  james. 

Auto  Trucks  and  Farming. 

Through  Northern  New  Jersey  extends  one  of  the 
most  interesting  farming  and  trucking  sections  of  the 
country.  During  the  Summer  great  crowds  of  peo- 


line  may  be  of  interest  to  the  utility  poultry  breeder. 

MIXING  BREEDS. — Like  poultry  novices  in  gen¬ 
eral  I  began  with  several  breeds  and  mixed  them  up 
for  vigor.  In  time  a  measure  of  practical  exper¬ 
ience  and  poultry  knowledge  was  gained,  and  the 
hodge-podge  was  reduced  to  pure  breeds,  and  event¬ 
ually  to  one  pure  breed,  the  S.  C.  White  Leghorn. 
Still,  it  was  long  before  I  ventured  to  use  any 
but  an  unrelated  male  bird  in  the  breeding  pen, 
though  keeping  the  female  line  intact.  The  crop¬ 
ping  out  of  variations  in  the  progeny  of  a  uniform 
lot  of  hens  through  the  introduction  of  males  from 
other  White  Leghorn  yards,  first  inclined  me  to  the 
consideration  and  practice  of  inbreeding.  This 
practice  has  been  followed  more  or  less  closely  in 
my  flock  during  the  last  five  years. 

SELECTION  OF  STOCK. — In  selecting  breeding 
stock  the  first  consideration  is  constitutional  vigor. 
No  bird,  however  fine  its  points,  is  chosen  if  it  has 
ever  had  a  mopish  hour,  much  less  a  touch  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Next,  it  must  be  true  to  breed  type,  of  active 
temperament,  and  in  the  pink  of  condition.  When 
birds  can  pass  on  these  points  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  degree  of  consanguinity  of  the  mating. 
Results  are  proving  highly  satisfactory.  The  chicks 
come  like  peas  in  a  pod — uniform  in  shape  and  other 
characteristics,  with  few  or  no  culls.  The  eggs 
have  that  very  desirable  uniformity  of  shape,  size, 
and  color  which  is  the  saving  margin  in  egg  farm¬ 
ing.  As  to  egg  production  and  chick  stamina,  the 
following  gives  the  history  and  record  of  the  most 
closely  inbred  pen : 

EGG  RECORDS. — In  the  Fall  of  1911  seven  pul¬ 
lets  were  mated  back  to  their  sire.  From  the  first 


Lusty  Youngsters  Hatched  from  Pullets’  Eggs. 

tinued  to  lay.  The  four  earlier  molters  were  not 
the  older  pullets;  but,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  with  the  earlier  molters,  they  were  the  poorer 
layers.  Only  one  of  the  nine  pullets  ever  showed 
the  least  tendency  to  broodiness.  Their  mother,  by 
the  way,  is  in  her  fourth  year  and  has  never  made 
a  “cluck”  in  her  life.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said 
that  these  pullets  have  never  had  a  stimulant  nor 
tonic,  not  even  a  dash  of  red  pepper,  nor  much  meat 
food.  In  fact,  they  have  had  hardly  enough  of  the 
latter  class  of  food,  as  no  commercial  meat  pro¬ 
ducts  are  used.  About  a  quart  of  pounded  beef 
cracklings  or  the  soup  from  a  shin  bone  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  twice  a  week  in  the  mash  for  each  50  fowls, 
comprised  their  meat  food.  Usually  they  have  an 
abundance  of  green  food,  both  cut  and  on  range,  but 
since  June  their  range  is  dried  up,  and  while  they 
have  had  one  full  feed  of  cut  greens  a  day  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  for  best  results.  There  is  nothing 
phenomenal  in  their  egg  production.  A  glance  at 
their  record  will  show  that  the  highest  monthly 
average  was  24  eggs  and  that  was  made  in  only  one 
month. 

PULLETS  AS  BREEDERS. — As  a  first  cause  of 
lack  of  stamina  in  poultry,  breeding  from  pullets  or 
other  young  stock  is  placed  second  to  inbreeding  by 
popular  teaching  and  opinion.  This  actual  exper¬ 
ience  rather  upsets  such  “findings.”  Last  December 
the  sire  of  these  nine  pullets  was  put  with  them. 
Happening  to  have  a  broody  hen  January  2,  a  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  pullet  eggs  was  placed  under  her,  not 
with  any  expectation  of  a  worth-while  hatch,  but 
simply  to  get  a  line  on  the  probable  fertility  of  the 
eggs  from  this  mating.  Much  to  my  surprise  all 


pie  come  to  the  seashore  for  recreation — which  includes 
heavy  eating — while  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world 
are  within  short  driving  distance.  The  land  is  well 
farmed  and  produces  heavily  of  produce  which  must 
be  shipped  promptly  and  rapidly.  The  big  auto  truck 
is  becoming  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of  these  great 
crops.  One  of  our  correspondents  at  Freehold,  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  this  farming  section,  sends  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Buyers  come  as  far  as  40  miles  to  buy  the  produce. 
Those  from  the  shore  cities  come  mostly  in  wagons 
and  the  auto  trucks  are  a  great  help  to  the  potato 
farmer.  These  great  trucks  carry  from  35  to  100  bar¬ 
rels  at  165  pounds  to  the  sack.  It  makes  one  almost 
hold  his  breath  to  see  one  of  these  100-barrel  trucks 
come  quietly  along  on  the  solid  rubber  tires  about  six 
miles  an  hour.  I  was  talking  to  the  driver  of  one  of 
the  large  trucks  and  he  told  me  he  made  four  trips 
in  the  morning  and  five  after  dinner,  from  Creeksburg 
(11  miles  away)  in  50  minutes,  backed  up  to  the  ear 
door  to  unload.  I  asked  the  buyers  what  they  thought 
of  it  and  they  said  that  was  so,  they  could  do  it  at  10 
cents  a  barrel  and  $20  a  day  for  expenses  beats  thrash¬ 
ing  or  any  kind  of  farming.  I  have  looked  the  trucks 
over  and  outside  of  the  engine  I  cannot  see  just  where 
the  great  cost  of  the  trucks  come  in.  The  work  on 
them  is  all  heavy  and  strong  but  very,  very  plain.  It 
has  caused  me  to  think  this  is  one  of  the  railroad 
troubles,  and  is  bound  to  increase  by  great  strides,  for 
you  can  see  what  it  means  for  one  of  these  great  trucks 
or  moving  vans  to  back  up  to  the  storehouse,  load  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  to  its  destination  50  miles  away 
in  half  a  day.  A\  ith  the  railroad  the  best  they  could 
do  would  be  to  load  and  get  it  through  in  24  hours. 
I  said  in  half  a  day,  I  should  have  said  in  six  hours. 
One  can  see  how  the  market  is,  low  or  high,  weak  or 
strong,  full  or  empty.  The  farmer  has  his  ’phone  and 
in  six  hours  have  100  bushels  of  potatoes  or  any  kind 
of  produce  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  It  is 'surely 
the  coming  thing,  and  the  truckman  can  make  a  big 
thing  besides.  A  farmer  10  miles  away  could  not  cart 
over  16  barrels  a  day,  and  his  team  comes  back  empty. 
See  what  it  would  and  does  cost  to  get  the  produce  to 
the  shipping  point.  t 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Dormant  Spraying  of  Peach. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  this  State 
to  spray  peach  trees  with  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  just  as  the  buds  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  swell  in  the  Spring.  Such 
spraying  answers  a  double  purpose,  as 
it  not  only  controls  scale,  but  also  has 
proved  very  efficient  in  controlling  the 
curl-leaf  of  the  peach.  For  the  past  five 
years  in  our  own  orchards  we  have  used 
nothing  but  the  dormant  spray  with  lime- 
sulphur  for  curl-leaf,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  not  seen  a  single  instance  of 
the  trouble.  The  first  year  the  peach 
orchard  was  in  existence  it  was  not 
sprayed,  and  we  had  a  large  amount  of 
“curl-leaf.  The  next  two  years  we  used  a 
spray  of  weak  Bordeaux.  Since  that 
time  we  have  used  the  lime-sulphur.  The 
practice  is  a  common  one  in  this  State. 

C.  A.  mc  CUE. 

Delaware  Exp.  Station. 


Keeping  Peach  Pits  ;  Transplanting 
Raspberries. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  peach 
pits  until  planting  time,  how  and  when 
to  plant  them,  and  the  best  location  to 
plant  them  in?  2.  Which  is  the  better 
time  to  transplant  raspberry  bushes,  Fall 
or  Spring?  K*  II.  D. 

Wenham,  Mass. 

1.  The  simplest  and  best  way  to  care 
for  peach  pits  during  the  Winter  is  to 
bury  them  in  the  ground,  where  there  is 
good  natural  drainage,  and  somewhat 
sheltered  by  trees,  buildings  or  fence  on 
the  north  side.  If  the  ground  slopes  a 
little  to  the  south  all  the  better.  Open 
a  trench  10  inches  or  so  in  depth  into 
which  place  the  pits  mixing  with  them 
pulverized  soil,  filling  the  trench  to  with¬ 
in  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top,  then 
finish  filling  in  with  soil  and  round  off  the 
top  somewhat  the  better  to  shed  the 
water.  By  Spring  the  pits  should  be 
mostly  cracked  and  growth  will  probably 
start  in  your  latitude  by  May  I,  when 
the  sprouted  pits  should  be  planted  in 
well-drained  soil,  in  rows  about  3%  feet 
apart,  and  four  to  five  inches  apart  in  the 
row  and  three  inches  or  so  deep.  As  soon 
as  they  come  up  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  rows  distinguishable  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  commence  and  be  continued 
at  frequent  intervals  until  budding  tim°, 
which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  all  the  young  stocks  that  are 
large  enough  should  be  budded  with  such 
sorts  as  succeed  in  your  latitude,  being 
particular  to  label  each  variety  with  its 
true  name,  plainly  written  or  printed  on 
a  substantial  painted  stake. 

2.  Fall-set  raspberries  sometimes  suffer 

considerable  injury  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  goes  much  below  20  degrees.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  advise  that  you  defer  set¬ 
ting  out  raspberry  plants  until  early 
Spring.  K. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Storing  the  Summer  Boots. — Mr. 
Ward’s  plan  (page  1295)  is  all  right  for 
his  climate.  Down  here  I  have  found 
that  Dahlias  keep  best  buried  out  doors. 
The  only  cellar  I  have  has  a  hot  water 
boiler  in  it,  and  is  rather  too  warm  and 
dry  for  Dahlias.  I  grow  seedling  Dahlias 
every  year,  and  select  those  worth  carry¬ 
ing  over  and  leave  the  rest  to  their  fate. 
But  I  have  often  had  these  to  survive  the 
Winter  where  they  grew.  To  store  the 
roots  I  dig  a  pit  about  a  spade  deep  and 
pack  the  roots  in  this  and  cover  thickly 
with  old  newspapers.  Then  the  earth  is 
put  on  and  mounded  up  thickly  in  a 
rounded  top  to  shed  the  water.  I  have 
never  lost  a  root  stored  in  this  way,  and 
they  are  generally  well  sprouted  when 
opened  in  the  Spring.  I  have  kept  Can- 
nas  in  the  same  way,  but  if  the  Winter 
is  unusually  severe  they  are  apt  to  rot. 
Several  years  ago  I  sold  a  neighbor  50 
roots  of  the  King  Humbert  Canna.  He 
has  buried  them  outdoors  every  Winter, 
and  now  has  hundreds  of  them.  My 
Cannas  are  taken  up  in  a  mass  with  all 
the  soil  that  adheres  to  them,  and  piled 
in  the  corner  of  the  cellar.  About  the 
last  of  February  they  are  divided  into 
pieces  with  about  two  eyes,  and  are 
planted  to  start  naturally  the  latter  part 
of  March.  Canna  seed  planted  in  late 
Fall  will  grow  better  in  the  Spring  than 


if  kept  over  dry.  The  hard  hulls  get 
softened  and  ready  to  grow  with  the  first 
warm  weather. 

Ginger. — I  have  grown  ginger  in  the 
greenhouse  and  made  fair-looking  roots. 
But  years  ago  a  friend  who  had  been  a 
missionary  in  Africa  concluded  that  he 
could  grow  ginger  in  Baltimore.  He 
planted  a  small  bed  with  the  fresh  roots 
in  his  back  yard,  close  to  a  hydrant,  and 
kept  it  well  soaked  with  water  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  he  actually  made  quite  a  lot  ol: 
goodsnew  roots. 

Bantam  Corn. — Mr.  Cosgrove  notes 
that  I  do  not  endorse  the  Golden  Bantam 
corn  here.  I  fully  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  quality  of  this  corn.  It  is  certainly 
excellent  if  we  can  get  it.  But  in  this 
climate  none  of  the  extra  early  varieties 
of  sugar  corn  will  give  any  satisfactory 
crop.  I  am  apt  to  plant  a  little  of  the 
Golden  Bantam  every  Spring  in  order  to 
get  a  taste  of  the  early  ears,  but  every 
Summer  I  conclude  that  it  has  been  very 
largely  a  waste  of  ground.  The  earliest 
good  ears  we  can  get  here  are  grown  on 
the  Norfolk  Market  corn,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old  Adams  Early.  Not 
a  sugar  corn,  of  course,  but  a  very  early 
dent  with  good-sized  ears,  and  it  comes  in 
very  handily  before  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Stowell  are  ready.  For  a  main 
crop  and  late  corn  I  found  last  season 
that  Kendall’s  Giant  is  excellent.  It 
gives  us  good  ears  and  of  good  quality, 
though  hardly  equal  in  that  respect  to 
Stowell.  Any  sweet  corn  maturing  here 
in  June  and  July  is  always  damaged  by 
the  corn  ear-worms,  while  that  coming 
in  in  August  and  September  is  usually 
free  of  the  worms.  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  next  Summer  some  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Bantam  to  come  in  in  September.  The 
ears  are  so  short  that  when  the  worms 
have  taken  part  of  the  ear  there  is  little 
left  to  cook,  and  this  corn  is  so  good  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  get  some  per¬ 
fect  ears. 

A  large  part  of  the  trouble  with  sweet 
corn  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
generally  buy  the  seed  every  Spring,  and 
this  seed,  grown  far  North,  is  not  accli¬ 
mated,  and  as  in  the  case  of  seed  corn  of 
the  field  varieties,  does  not  do  its  best  the 
first  season.  If  the  seed  is  grown  here 
and  carefully  selected  we  can  grow  far 
better  sweet  corn  crops,  w.  F.  massey. 

Some  Peach  Varieties. 

I  agree  with  your  view  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  a  succession  of  varieties  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  through  the  season 
rather  than  only  two  or  three  kinds. 
Owing  to  variations  of  the  crop  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country,  the  peaches 
which  ripen  when  they  are  bringing  a 
high  price  this  year,  may  be  the  variety 
to  strike  the  worst  of  a  glut  next  year. 
By  planting  a  succession,  you  are  more 
likely  to  hit  the  top  prices  somewhere 
along  the  line,  which  will  help  your  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  season.  It  will  also  be. 
easier  to  get  and  keep  good  help  during  a 
longer  picking  season-  Labor  should  be¬ 
come  more  efficient.  The  same  buildings 
and  equipment  for  packing  will  be  put  ro 
profitable  use  during  a  longer  period  of 
the  year. 

In  selecting  varieties  for  a  commercial 
orchard  I  would  be  conservative  and  ve- 
tain  only  standard  kinds  of  proved  excel¬ 
lence  for  their  season.  The  following  list 
is  suggested  for  a  succession.  Greens¬ 
boro,  Carman,  Miss  Lulu,  Ililey,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  J.  II. 
Hale,  Chair’s  Choice,  Fox  Seedling, 
Beers  Smock,  Iron  Mountain,  Krummel’s 
October.  On  heavy  land  I  would  omit 
Champion,  and  on  very  light  soil  omit 
Chair’s  Choice.  H.  H.  Albertson. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  have  never  fruited  Carman,  but  have 
some  young  trees  growing.  Our  earliest 
peach  is  Mountain  Rose,  followed  by 
Oldmixon,  Reeves,  Elberta,  Chair’s 
Choice,  Stevens’  Rareripe,  Bray’s  Rare¬ 
ripe  and  Salway,  in  the  order  named. 
This  list  has  worked  well  with  me,  and 
has  given  us  a  succession  lasting  for  over 
eight  weeks.  I  suppose  some  of  the  large 
growers  would  displace  some  of  these 
older  sorts  for  newer  ones,  but  until  I 
find  better  I  shall  stick  to  the  old- 

Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


THIS  YEAR 


OME-MIX  YOUR  FERTBLiZER! 

SAVE  $4.00  TO  $12.00  PER  TON 

Earlier  and  Bigger  Crops 


Genuine  JDeruvian  Guano 


Contains  Also 

13%  Ammonia  10%  Avail.  Phos.  Acid 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  toj  get  POTASH  in  your  fertilizer 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


E.  Frank  COE 
FERTILIZERS 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Standard 
for  Over  55  Y ears 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted 


I 


Write  to  Agency  Manager 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


PORTABLE  OR 
STATIONARY 


For  Fcrm  or  Factory 


easy 

TERMS 
TO 
RELIABLE 
PEOPLE 


f  Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  how  big  an 
'engine  you  need  and  get  our  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulten  Street  New  York  City 


Flour  at  Wholesale 

Coming  straight  from  the  mill  to  you.  Freight 
prepaid.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Qf\  CYPRESS,  well  made, 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 
in  joints.  GLASS,  $1.50  per  Box. 
C.N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Opt.14, Balto.,Md. 


SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 

IN  HORTICULTURE 

Poultry  Husbandry  Dairy  Husbandry 

Eight  Wooks— Jan.  3rd  to  Feb.  28th 

Schedule  of  courses  furnished  on  request. 

CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Slorrs,  Conn 


PI  I  IMS  Standard  varieties;  strong, clean. 
4  *■* big  trees,  ready  to  be  planted 
CHFRRIF^  this  fal1  in  orchard  or  gar- 
lx iviLiij  qen.  Complete  list  of  vari- 
PF  A  R<x  eties  in  my  Tree  Book— free. 
rLrtI'J  SAMUEL  FRASER,  126  Main  St.. Geneseo.N.Y, 


maloncy's  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, vinea,  shrubs,  etc.,  high  grade  stock, 
in  email  or  largo  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  and  guaranteed 
by  the  largest  Nurseries  in  New  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  S  WELLS  COMPANY,  Box  40.  Dansville,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTSViii 

SUPERB,  f  1.50  per  100;  $10,  M.  Over  100  standard  va¬ 
rieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  $2  for  our  i200) 
garden  collection.  20th  Century  Catalog,  mailed  FREE, 
tells  every  tiling.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Box  265,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLAN  TS~Lf  PP,L",NTS 

55  varieties,  including  the  FALL  liKAltlNG 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  Keifl'ord  Hall,  Route  3,  Khodesdale,  Md. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10, OOU.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


WATERPROOF  T  A  R  P  A  U  L I N  S  ™psi ^  ffi"8 

State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y 


NORTHWAY  &  PECK 

East  Orwell,  Ohio  J 


ONE  DOLLAR 

buys  150  bond  letter  heads  and  envel¬ 
opes.  Cards,  tags,  labels,  300  for  90c.; 
500  for  $1.40.;  Bill  heads  500  for  $1.25. 
Express  prepaid.  2c.  Stamp  brings  samples. 

CHATHAM  COURIER  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler..,  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  HURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Make  Money 
This  Fall 
and  Winter 


Work  up  a  Profitable 

Steady 
Business 
Sawing 
Wood 


TESTED  SAW  MACHINES 


Y! 


'OU  can  make  money  sawing  wood  for  the  whole  county. 
Our  experience  since  1840  in  the  wood  country  has  fitted 
us  for  making  saws  to  meet  wood-sawing  problems. 

The  Gray  Attachable  Saw  Rig,  mounted  with  our  5  and  6  H.  P.  engine,  shown 
above,  can  be  attached  to  your  own 
truck  frame  or  wagon  by  home-made 
supporting  frame.  Free  Cat¬ 
alogs  describing  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  money-making 
machines,  sent  on  request. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY- 
A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

14  South  St..  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


C.  M.  V. 
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The  Home  Acre 


How  to  Save  Seeds. 

1.  On  a  farm  how  can  one  save  seeds 
from  tomatoes,  etc.?  In  a  seed  house  do 
they  dry  the  fruit  and  sift  out  the  seeds, 
or  how  is  it  done?  2.  How  do  the  seed 
houses  sift  or  thrash  out  small  seeds 
such  as  flower  seeds,  and  how  can  one  do 
it  on  the  farm,  especially  those  “fuzzy” 
seeds?  K.  B.  B. 

Fair  port,  N.  Y. 

Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  thoroughly 
ripe  fruit  by  mashing  the  entire  toma¬ 
toes  to  a  pulp.  This  pulp  is  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours  in  warm  weather  and  a 
little  longer  in  cool  weather ;  then  it  is 
stirred  very  vigorously  so  as  to  separate 
the  seed  from  the  pulp.  Then  a  quantity 
of  water  is  added.  Most  of  the  seed  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  refuse  can  be  poured  off  by 
gently  tipping  the  barrel ;  thus  water 
is  added  two  or  three  times  and  poured 
off.  The  seed  will  be  found  clean  and  in 
excellent  condition  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hard 
chunks  or  cores  which  may  be  quickly 
picked  out  by  hand.  The  seed  is  quickly 
dried  by  putting  it  into  a  cloth  bag  and 
squeezing  out  considerable  water.  Then 
it  may  he  spread  on  newspapers  in  the 
air  to  dry  thoroughly.  When  it  is  about 
dry  it  may  be  rubbed  gently  through  the 
hands  a  few  times  so  that  the  seeds  will 
be  flocculent  instead  of  adhesive.  This 
system  is  practiced  at  home  and  com¬ 
mercially  but  of  course  on  a  much  larger 
scale  where  the  seed  is  saved  in  quan¬ 
tities.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
methods  used  by  the  large  seed  houses  in 
cleaning  the  many  different  varieties  of 
seeds.  It  is  a  most  interesting  study 
to  observe  the  different  methods  used. 

Much  of  the  flower  seed  is  saved  by 
picking  the  entire  heads.  These  are 
ground  up  and  sifted  by  screens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  meshes,  and  are  gently  blown  out 
by  currents  of  air  blowing  at  different 
rates  according  to  the  size,  shape  and 
weight  of  the  seed.  Anyone  at  home  can 
save  their  own  flower  seeds  by  picking 
out  the  seed  by  hand.  Egg-plant  seed  is 
saved  on  the  same  principle  as  tomato  seed. 
Pepper  seed  is  removed  from  the  peppers 
by  cutting  around  the  top  of  the  pepper, 
then  pull  out  the  seed  crown  by  taking 
hold  of  the  stem.  From  this  the  seed  may 
he  quickly  scraped  off.  The  seed  from 
cucumbers,  melons,  squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins  is  removed  by  cutting  the  fruit  in 
half.  Place  the  material  in  a  tub  to 
stand  for  a  day  or  two  so  that  the  seed 
bearing  tissues  will  more  easily  let  loose 
from  the  seed  when  it  is  rubbed  through 
the  hands.  Then  water  can  be  added  and 
poured  off  just  as  with  the  tomato  seed. 
The  seeds  from  turnips,  cabbage,  car¬ 
rots,  etc.,  may  be  easily  grown  at  home. 
Allow  the  seed  to  become  thoroughly 
ripe  before  it  is  gathered,  then  hang  it  up 
for  a  few  weeks  to  thoroughly  dry  when 
the  material  may  be  ground  up  in  the 
hands  and  the  seed  retained  by  carefully 
sifting  and  blowing  out  the  thrash.  Al¬ 
ways  remember  that  the  seeds  which  float 
or  blow  the  easiest  are  the  least  desirable 
as  the  heaviest  are  always  the  best. 


Ginseng  Culture. 

IIow.  deep  should  I  plant  ginseng  seed? 
I  have  some  growing  wild  in  woods.  I 
bought  plants  years  ago ;  now  it  has  seed 
and  I  want  to  sow  it  in  woods  and  let  it 
grow  wild.  If  I  do  so,  and  leave  it  alone, 
will  it  be  uncultivated  roots  later?  How 
far  apart  and  where  in  woods,  on  north 
or  south  side,  hill  or  on  level?  F.  h. 

Monroe  Co.,  III. 

I  have  had  about  15  years’  experience 
in  growing  ginseng  under  artificial  shade. 
During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  I 
have  been  planting  in  a  walnut  orchard, 
wliei'e  the  trees  are  growing  from  four  to 
eight  feet  apart,  having  been  raised  from 
nuts  planted.  In  this  orchard  I  make 
the  beds  as  usual,  about  five  feet  wide, 
and  plant  the  seeds  one  inch  apart  in 
rows  six  inches  apart,  and  do  not  trans¬ 
plant. 

This  Fall  I  dug  from  seed  planted 
seven  years  ago  about  150  pounds  of  root 
grown  in  this  way,  and  have  it  now  in 
the  drier.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  wild  root.  If  I  were  raising  it  in  the 
woods  I  would  prepare  the  beds  as  1 
would  in  the  garden,  sowing  the  seed  one 
inch  apart  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  for 


convenience  in  weeding  and  digging.  I 
have  never  found  any  great  difference  in 
the  exposure  so  long  as  the  ground  had 
sufficient  slope  to  insure  good  drainage 
both  as  to  water  and  air.  A.  p.  s. 


Transplanting  Apple  Trees ;  Pruning 
Rambler  Roses. 

1.  I  wish  to  transplant  peach  and  ap¬ 
ple  trees  (young  trees).  When  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it?  2.  I  also  wish  to 
trim  out  Rambler  rose.  Can  I  do  it  now, 
or  wait  until  the  sap  has  ceased  running? 
How  low  can  I  cut  them  to  have  a  good 
bloom  next  year?  n.  B.  P. 

Roselle,  N.  ,T. 

1.  It  is  a  disputed  point  among  fruit 
growers  as  to  which  is  the  best  season  for 
setting  young  fruit  trees  out,  some  pre¬ 
ferring  Fall  and  others  Spring  planting. 
Personally  I  prefer  Fall  planting  for  ap¬ 
ple  and  Spring  planting  for  the  peach, 
as  Fall  planted  peach  trees  are  sometimes 
severely  injured  by  freezing  in  very 
hard  Winters. 

2.  The  Rambler  roses  may  be  pruned 
either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring,  hut  Spring 
pruning  is  preferable  as  the  dead  and 
weaker  branches  are  more  easily  recog¬ 
nized  at  that  time  and  cut  out.  If  the 
plants  are  old  and  large,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  away  all  the  old  wood,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  young  vigorous  canes  for  the 
present  year’s  blooming.  These  may  be 
left  any  desired  length,  from  four  or  five 
feet  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  cane. 
The  young  canes  nearly  always  produce 
the  largest  and  finest  clusters  of  blooms. 

K. 


“Dof.s  the  farmer  where  you  board 
talk  dialect?”  “No;  he  discourses  about 
agricultural  problems  in  such  scientific 
terms  that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  look  wise 
and  pretend  to  follow  him.” — Kansas 
City  Journal. 
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Durability 

of 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

PINE 

Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of 
George  Washington,  was 
built  in  1743.  Today  it  is  still  in 
use  and  remarkably  well  preserved. 
This  historic  mansion  was  built 
of  North  Carolina  Pine  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  the  durability  of 
this  universal  wood. 

Farm  buildings  require  a  wood 
that  will  stand  up  well  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  North  Carolina  Pine 
is  invaluable  not  only  because  of 
its  well-wearing  qualities,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  attractive  appearance 
and  low  cost. 

Write  Today  for  Booklet 

telling  how  to  build  better  at  less  cost; 
how  you  can  with  the  utmost  economy, 
provide  farm  buildings  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  your  community. 

If  uou  cannot  locate  a  dealer 

in  vour  locality)  write  us  direct. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE 
ASSOCIATION 

Norfolk, 

Virginia 
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TheyvWear 

It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  much  you 
pay  for  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  for  sturdi¬ 
ness,  strength  and 
comfort  you  simply 
can’t  equal  “Snag- 
Proof”  or  “Lamco” 
— two  brands  of  the 
famous 


iAMBertvillf 

Grubber  footwear^ 


This  “Snag- Proof”  Shoe  is  abso¬ 
lutely  waterproof.  Made  of  best 
duck  with  seven  thicknesses  of 
pure  rubber  ground  right  into 
the  duck.  Wear?  Well,  you  can 
hardly  wear  ’em  out. 

The  “Lamco”  Short  Boot  here 
shown  is  made  of  pure  Para  rub¬ 
ber,  with  red  soles  and  heels. 
Note  the  heavy  ribs,  the  extra 
strong  reinforcements.  Lambert- 
ville  Rubber  Footwear  is  also  made 
in  red  rubber.  Ask  for  “Redskin.” 


If  your  local  dealer  should  not 
have  any  Lambertville  Rubber 
Footwear  in  stock,  send  us  his 
name  and  we’ll  quickly  see  that 
you  are  supplied  at 
regular  prices. 


LAMBERTVILLE 

RUBBER 

COMPANY 

Lambertville 
New  Jersey 


LAMCO 

Short  Boot 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


GRINDING 

MILLS 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


BACKS  THIS  SAW.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

As  low  as  /C'X  HERTZLER 

$7.90  M\  /Ji  Portable 


Wood 


«n 

&  ZOOK 

SAW 


asy 

Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


keixy  DUPLEX 

One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  kaffir  corn, 
cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
alfalfa,  sheaf  oats,  or  any 
kiud  of  grain.  Bagger  has  a 
double  spout  attached  to 
either  side  of  mill.  We 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
grinding  small  grain  and 
oar  corn  at  the  same  time 
Mado  with  double  sol 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surface  o! 
just  double  that  of  mosl 
mills  of  equal  size,  there* 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work.  Requires  25%  less  power. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizoa. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  320,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Built  low- 
wide  tires  prevent  rutting 
— light  draft— save  work  and  repairs.  Write  for 
free  catalog  of  steel  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


5 


Ive'Mother’a 

EAL  CHRISTMAS 


Lighten  her  werk  and  brighten  her  heme — y«ur 
home— with  the  GENUINE  EDISON  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  supplied  by  the 


“Mother”  can  use  the  electric  current  for 
operating  fans,  vacuum  sweeper,  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  churn,  grindstone,  etc. 
The  Edison  Storage  Battery  is  easy  to 
install  and  maintain  —  no  trouble — no 
repairs — practically  no  attention  needed. 
Ask  for  Catalog  M. 


iwon- 
ELECTRIC  UGHT  PLANT 


MARK 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Send  Catalog  to  M 

My  Name . 

My  Address . 


(If  you  have  a  Gas  Engine,  check  here  t3r|  |) 


1 

I 

I 

I 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Avenue  Orange,  N.  J. 

DISTRIBUTORS  EVERYWHERE: 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


New  England  Fruit  Show. 

The  New  England  fruit  show  held  in 
Boston  October  23  to  30,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  of  the  best  exhibits  of 
apples,  both  in  numbers  and  quality  that 
could  be  brought  together.  The  general 
average  in  looks  was  as  good  as  the  finest 
apples  that  ever  come  from  the  Far  West. 
The  Greenings  were  especially  worthy  of 
great  praise,  in  fact,  better  than  I  ever 
expected  to  see,  large,  smooth  and  perfect 
in  color  and  shape.  One  exhibit  of  these 
grown  by  T.  K.  Winson  of  Rhode  Island 
and  packed  in  barrels,  ordinary  market 
pack,  could  not  fail  to  attract  any  buyer 
and  make  his  mouth  water.  .T.  II.  Hale 
had  (50  boxes  of  fine  red  fruit,  well  col¬ 
ored,  large  and  well  shaped,  well  worthy 
to  keep  up  that  grower’s  reputation.  Con- 
yer  Farms  of  Connecticut  had  an  equally 
fine  exhibit  of  50  boxes  of  Baldwin  and 
50  of  Greening  as  fine  as  one  could  wish 
for. 

The  plate  fruit  while  extra  good  and  of 
almost  if  not  quite  every  known  variety, 
did  not  show  as  attractive  as  the  box  and 
bairel  fruit,  simply  because  it  was  not 
arranged  as  artistically,  but  rather  just 
as  it  happened  to  come  to  hand.  The 
pear  show  was  weak  and  only  of  fair 
quality. 

The  market  garden  exhibit  was  very 
good.  A  string  of  loaded  wagons  was  a 
feature  and  along  both  sides  of  these  veg¬ 
etables  of  all  kinds  in  boxes  somewhat  as 
is  seen  at  the  market  regularly  in  their 
season.  Among  these  were  some  extra 
good  quality  specimens  of  various  vege¬ 
tables,  a  credit  indeed  to  the  growers  in 
as  bad  a  season  as  the  present  has  been. 

A  very  good  exhibit  of  flowers  by  the 
Flower  Sales  Association  of  Boston  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  also  tables  set  with 
dishes  as  for  a  meal  and  decorated  with 
various  designs  of  flowers. 

A  few  pens  of  fancy  fowl  and  a  pen  of 
skunks  were  the  only  live  stock  of  the 
show,  the  latter  were  the  object  of  much 
curious  gazing  and  comment.  A  few  fine 
large  cranberries  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Two  cases  of  fancy  cakes  and  confections 
made  partly  or  largely  of  apples  certainly 
looked  good  enough  to  sample,  and  could 
not  help  make  all  who  saw  them  wish  to 
know  more  about  them  and  study  apple 
recipes  and  thus  enlarge  the  outlet  for 
this  king  of  fruits.  Other  attractions  in 
the  form  of  baby  shows  and  other  side 
shows  about  as  seen  at  an  agricultural 
fair  were  in  evidence  but  the  latter  did 
not  seem  to  draw  very  well  while  I  was 
there. 

The  agricultural  colleges  were  advertis¬ 
ing  their  work  and  giving  out  general  and 
special  information  regarding  their  work 
in  teaching  better  farming  and  better  sys¬ 
tems  of  farming  and  farm  management  in 
its  various  lines.  This  show  had  been 
largely  advertised  as  a  county  fair  in 
everything  but  the  cattle  and  horses.  It 
was  a  long  way  from  being  one,  having  no 
farm  implement  exhibit  whatever.  As  an 
apple  show  it  was  the  best  ever,  but  as  a 
fair  not  much  could  be  said.  A.  E.  P. 


rot,  and  the  growers  state  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  was  never  better.  In  the  northern 
section  the  local  markets  opened  a  little 
stronger,  with  a  likelihood  of  going  higher 
before  the  season  is  over,  the  demand 
being  as  good  as  the  offerings.  w.  ii.  b. 

Maine. 

Nov.  0.  Cows,  bologna,  $15  to  >20 ; 
fresh,  $40  to  $55.  more  or  less  as  condi¬ 
tion  warrants.  Butter,  31  ;  cheese,  re¬ 
tail,  24;  apples,  barrel,  $2;  potatoes, 
bushel.  80  lb.,  $1.20,  very  poor  crop; 
eggs,  55 ;  beets,  bu.,  (50 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ; 
cabbage,  per  head,  6c.  The  producing  of 
milk  is  very  closely  followed  here,  and 
sent  to  Sheffield  Farms  creameries. 

Halcottville,  N.  Y.  c.  ir.  s. 

Nov.  5.  Cows  are  selling  all  the  way 
from  $40  to  $100;  hogs  6%  to  7c,  live 
weight.  Cheese  14%,  factory  price;  milk 
for  October  $1.50  per  hundred  at  cream¬ 
ery.  Fruit  and  potatoes  are  scarce  in 
this  section,  and  not  any  for  sale.  Wheat 
$1  per  bushel ;  beans,  white,  $3 ; 
young  pigs  four  to  eight  weeks  old  no 
demand  and  a  drug  on  the  market.  Cab¬ 
bage  3c  each  ;  onions  75c  per  bushel. 

Bennington,  N.  Y.  f.  w. 

Nov.  9.  Farmers  have  their  crops  all 
secure  and  a  much  larger  acreage  has 
been  plowed  in  Clinton  County  than 
usual  this  Fall  on  account  of  the  fine 
weather  through  October.  Cows  are  dry¬ 
ing  up  rapidly.  Most  creameries  are 
only  taking  milk  every  other  day.  There 
is  practically  no  feed  in  pastures,  all 
kinds  of  stock  is  being  fed  in  the  barns. 
All  kinds  of  cattle  bring  very  good  prices, 
dairy  cows  $40  to  $50  each.  Butter  26 
to  28  cents  per  pound;  oats  50;  pota¬ 
toes  55  to  (50c  bn.  h.  t.  j. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Why  not  have  your  roofing, 
siding,  drain  pipes,  ventilators, 
silos,  hog  houses,  fence  wire 
and  posts  of  lasting  material? 


Crops  are  better  than  usual  in  south¬ 
ern  Idaho  this  year.  This  is  an  irrigated 
country,  and  of  course  we  have  no  crop 
failures,  but  climate  conditions  often 
help  out.  Wheat,  which  grows  luxuriant¬ 
ly,  usually  suffers  from  the  very  hot 
weather  we  have  in  June.  This  year 
June  was  remarkably  cool,  and  instead  of 
20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  the  yield  was 
from  30  to  50  bushels  of  extra  quality 
and  many  yields  of  over  60  bushels  per 
acre  were  reported.  The  potato  yield  is 
below  the  average  and  the  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  is  much  less  than  last  year.  Corn  is 
becoming  staple  crop  here  in  the  Boise 
and  Payette  valleys  and  the  yield  per 
acre  is  much  larger  than  is  secured  in 
the  corn  belt.  Fields  of  corn,  however, 
seldom  exceed  20  acres,  though  the  yield 
is  frequently  over  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  is  the  home  of  Alfalfa.  It 
grows  with  no  care,  except  occasional 
irrigation  and  three  to  four  cuttings  are 
secured.  The  yield  runs  from  seven  to 
10  tons  per  acre  and  usually  sells  at  $5 
per  ton  in  the  stack,  though  this  year  on 
account  of  high  price  of  sheep  and  range 
cattle,  it  sells  readily  at  $6.  The  dairy 
industry  is  growing  rapidly,  and  has 
proven  quite  profitable.  There  are  nine 
creameries  and  three  cheese  factories  here 
in  a  radius  of  40  miles.  The  price  paid 
for  butterfat  now  is  30  cents.  The  prune 
crop  was  about  an  average,  yet  the  price, 
$20  to  $25  per  ton,  was  not  so  good  as 
last  year,  yet  it  gave  a  profit  of  $300  per 
acre  for  many  orchardists.  The  apple 
crop  is  estimated  at  800  carloads  for  this 
section,  and  prices  for  extra  fancy  per 
box  ranges  from  $1.10  to  $1.50,  according 
to  variety.  The  leading  varieties  grown 
are  Jonathan,  Winter  Banana,  Delicious, 
Grimes,  Winesap  and  Stayman. 

Southwestern  Idaho.  w.  n.  p. 

Nov.  10.  The  potato  markets  opened 
strong,  the  demand  being  larger  than  the 
offerings,  the  average  price  at  sidings 
early  part  of  this  week  paid  to  growers 
were  $1.80,  with  a  tendency  to  go  higher 
before  the  season  gets  older.  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  very  busy  plowing  throughout 
this  section.  Although  the  crop  was 
light,  the  quality  is  extra  good,  with  no 


ARMCO  IRON 
Resists  Rust 


as  no  ordinary  sheet  metal  can. 

You  can  get  from  your  hardware 
dealer  almost  any  sheet  metal  product 
you  want  made  of  Armco  Iron.  If 
you  have  any  trouble,  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  of  manufacturers  who, 
like  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  use  Armco  Iron 
in  their  products. 

Send  today,  too,  for  our  big,  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated,  free  book — “De¬ 
feating  Rust.’’ 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 
Box  748,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  framed  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Branch  Offices  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland 


Tbe  trade  mark  ARMCO 
carries  the  assurance  that 
iron  bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with 
its  products,  and  hence  can 
be  depended  upon  to  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  highest  degree  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


Colony  Bouses  of  Armco  Iron 


Sizes  to  Suit  Engines  From  8  H.  F.  to  30  H.  r. 

Tbe  Jeffrey  LIMEPULVER  will  give  you  finely  pulverized  limestone  or  crushed 
rock  for  road  and  concrete  work.  To  change  from  one  to  the  other  you  simply 
push  a  lever.  In  reducing  limerock.  two  different  types  of  machines  are  used — 
Crushers  and  Puluerizers.  One  cannot  take  tbe  place  of  the  other.  The  crusher 
bandies  big  rocks  but  reduces  but  a  small  portion  to  the  proper  fineness  for  the 
soil.  Tbe  Pulverizer  gives  a  fine  product  but  is  costly  to  operate,  because  the  rock 
has  to  be  reduced  to  6uch  a  small  size  before  the  machine  will  handle  it.  Tbe 
Jeffrey  LIMEPULVER  Is  both  a  crusher  and  a  pulverizer  and  does  wbat  it  has 
heretofore  required  two  complete  sets  of  equipment  to  accomplish.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  lime-grinding  plant.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime  and  sold  on  the  Jeffrey  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  today  for  catalog,  full  m 

information  and  our  TRIAL  OFFER.  43THE  JEFFREY  e'  @3 


J.  Schliehter.  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  Ind.,  writes;  — -  "We 
are  getting  along  very  well 
with  our  LIMEPULVER. 
I  have  neen  several  other 
machines  and  watched  them 
work,  and  I  believe  you 
have  them  all  "skinned” 
when  it  comes  down  to  ca¬ 
pacity  and  life  of  tbe  ma¬ 
chine  that  you  might  say 
will  never  wear  out.  ” 


Lobdell  Bros,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  N.  Y..  says; — "The 
Lime  Crusher  and  Pulver¬ 
izer  No.  2.  bought  some  time 
ago  has  proven  to  be  better 
than  you  advertised  it  to  be. 
We  can  crush  and  grind  20 
tons  of  fine  ground  lime  in 
10  hours,  and  it  only  re¬ 
quired  one  man  to  run  it. We 
highly  recommend  the  L-P. 


Lowest  Prices’ 
Ever  Made  On 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning, 
and  galvanizing  will  not  crack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

Edges,  aa  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay— hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock— can’t 
come  off —nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  as  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
Edwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  6  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward’s  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69  50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Ready- 
Made,  Fire-Proof  S' eel  Garages. 

Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-page  book. 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices.  Greatest 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  In-between  dealers’  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  l^thSt0™40 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World's  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  H73. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1123-1173  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  W orld 


Skunks 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  as  soon 
as  goods  arrive.  Twenty 
years  in  business.  Best  of 
references.  Write  for  price¬ 
list  and  shipping  tags  and 
keep  posted  on  tbe  fur 
market. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS 


in  farms,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
District  of  Columbia.  Big  and  lit¬ 
tle  places.  Three  at  a  sacrifice.  Easy  terms.  Get 
close  to  National  Capitol.  Things  humming  here. 

Johnson's  Exchange,  926  Pennsylvania  Ave., Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHERN  LANDSARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 


hut  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying:  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  ItICHAItIJS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  0.  C. 


;&MOVE  TO  MARYLAND 


A  The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free, 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
62  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore.  Md, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

75’desirable  Chautauqua  Co.  farms  for  sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong  &  Bradley,  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate,  Stocks  &  Bonds. 1-2-3  Gokey  Block,  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


irn  Corme  SALE—: near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets. 

IUU  I  d I  III o  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  (J.  Keeder,  Newtown,  Henna. 


Your  Ho 


J  Uni-elcctric  lighting  plant  generate!  stan-  \ 

J  dard  I  1 0-volt  direct  current,  operates  frem  V 
I  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor,  electric  V  ' 

/  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  V 
I  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  V 

j  NO  BATTERIES—  V 

f  NO  SWITCHBOARD  \ 

and  a  belief  machine  for  lets  money.  High  |ij| 
speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and  automatic  U 
governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact  \ 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sin  pie,  ] 
easily  installed,  dependable!  economical.  Costs 
less  than  other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate.  J 


WATERMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 
103  Mount  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

IV rile  today  for  full 


description  and 
low  prices 


Uni  -  Lec-tric 

*  i«*r  - 1 iccTmc  unit’s 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.60 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 


Woll  .  1.60 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 


Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 
BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 

STANDARD  ERli IT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

Tbe  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Regeneration  of  Sarah 

By  Beulah  Heaston  and  Anna  Nixon 


CHAPTER  VII. 

She  came  in  from  the  porch  after  Dick 
had  gone  one  evening  a  week  or  two 
later,  and  hurried  to  her  room,  paying 
no  heed  to  Alice,  who  called  to  her  as 
she  passed.  She  sat  by  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  palm,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night.  Dick  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him  and  she  had 
refused — she  had  realized  in  a  sudden 
awakening  that  she  never  could  marry 
him.  She  saw  things  in  a  different  light 
from  ever  before ;  and  with  this  clearer 
vision  had  come  a  knowledge  of  her  real 
self.  But  it  was  too  late  now,  she  as¬ 
sured  herself ;  she  had  trifled  with  Rob¬ 
ert  too  long — she  was  convinced  that  he 
had  ceased  to  care  for  her ;  he  actually 
avoided  her  now. 

It  was  not  because  Robert  had  ceased 
to  care,  that  he  avoided  Sarah ;  but  he 
probably  would  have  gone  away  as  he 
had  planned  if  it  had  not  been  for  Joe. 
Robert  was  plowing  in  a  field  next  to  the 
Willard  farm  the  day  after  Sarah  had 
refused  Dick.  He  was  interrupted  by 
a  loud  “Hello  !”  and  looking  up  from  his 
work,  saw  Joe  perched  on  the  line  fence, 
filling  his  pockets  with  wild  plums  from 
a  tree  which  grew  in  the  fence-row. 

Robert  was  about  to  drive  on  after 
they  had  chatted  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
Joe  detained  him.  “Say,  Rob,  I  know 
something,”  he  said,  with  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  importance.  Wishing  to  tease 
Joe,  Robert  feigned  indifference;  but  Joe 
could  not  keep  the  secret  any  longer. 
“Sarah  turned  Dick  down  last  night,” 
he  announced  with  an  impish  grin. 

"She  did!  How  do  you  know?” 

“Uh-huh — he  as!  ed  her  to  marry  him 
— I  heard  every  word.  Gee !  but  Sarah’d 
be  mad  if  she  knew  I’d  listened.  I’d 
never  dare  tell  it  to  anyone  but  you. 
Say,  you  won’t  give  a  fellow  away,  will 
you?”  he  said  anxiously,  when  he  found 
that  Robert  did  not  share  his  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  news.  “I  s’posed  you’d  like 


college — and  Margaret  and  Joe.  after  a 
while,”  Alice  argued. 

“Don't  worry  about  me,”  put  in  Ben 
cheerfully.  “I’ll  go  to  college  some  time. 
And  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Joe  are  ready.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  think  we’re  going 
to  let  you  keep  on  sacrificing  yourself 
for  us,”  said  Margaret.  “Sarah  and  I  can 
manage  fine.” 

“You’ll  have  to  consent,  Alice,” 
laughed  the  doctor,  who  saw  that  his  bat¬ 
tle  was  won.  “I  see  they’re  all  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  you.” 

Alice  smiled  at  this,  but  grew  serious 
again  in  a  moment.  “But  Sarah,  have 
you  thought  what  it  will  mean  to  you? 
You  would  be  tied  down  here  for  years — • 
and  you  know  you  hate  farm  life.” 

“I — I’ve  changed  my  mind  about  that,” 
said  Sarah,  blushingly.  She  hesitated  a 
little,  then  continued :  “I  rather  ex¬ 
pected  this;  and  next  Summer — if  we’re 
out  of  debt  by  that  time,  and  I  think  we 
will  be — Robert  and  I  are  going  to  be 
married — And  if  you  don’t  mind,  we’ll 
take  charge  of  the  farm  until  Ben  is 
through  college..” 


As  Sarah  outlined  her  plans  and  the 
others  joined  with  enthusiasm  in  discus¬ 
sing  them,  Joe  gazed  contemplatively 
down  the  road  and  finally  mused  to  him¬ 
self,  “And  to  think — she  could  have  had 
Dick  if  she’d  wanted  him!  I  s’pose  I'll 
never  get  another  ride  in  that  auto, 
now.” 

—THE  END.— 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  j 


Paying  Rent  to  Mortgagee. 

I  rented  a  farm  from  the  owner,  the 
repairs  I  made  on  the  buildings  and  the 
interest  on  loans  I  made  the  owner  to 
apply  on  the  rent.  These  have  amounted 
to  considerably  more  than  the  rent  for 
the  past  six  months.  The  owner  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  mortgagee  is  foreclosing 
the  mortgage,  and  demands  rent,  from 
last  December  from  me.  Must  I  pay? 

New  York.  t.  n. 

If  you  can  prove  your  agreement  with 
the  owner  you  have  already  paid  your 
rent  as  truly  as  if  you  had  paid  it  in 
cash,  and  the  mortgagee  has  no  claim 
against  you.  Pay  absolutely  no  money  to 
him.  Demand  of  him  that  he  allow  you 
to  stay  until  the  amount  of  your  claims 
equals  the  amount  of  rent  due.  The 
mortgage  probably  gives  him  the  right 
to  collect  rent  on  the  default  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  but  under  the  terms  of 
your  lease  there  is  none  due. 


Daddy  :  “No,  yer  mother  never  dressed 
the  way  you  girls  do  to-day  to  catch  a 
husband.”  Daughter :  “Yes,  but  look  at 
what  she  got.” — Boston  Record. 


“OETTER  BARNS”  i>  the  title 
of  a  Free  Circular  that  will 
interest  YOU  if  you  want  more 
profits  from  your  farm.  It  tells 
all  about 

"GLOBE” 

VENTILATORS 

used  by  “Sheffield.”  “Borden."  “Carna¬ 
tion”  and  thousands  of  other  successful 
dairymen  and  farmers. 

Proper  ventilation  is  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  the  health  of  cattle, 
curing  hay  quickly,  preventing  fires 
from  spontaneous  combustion.  Costs 
but  a  few  dollars  to  equip  your  barn. 

Globes”  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
first  year. 

Send  for  the  circular  now. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


I-Beam,  Steering-Arm,  Rear  Axle  Drive-Shaft  and 
Knuckle,  bent  and  twisted  by  powerful  machines  to 
test  the  toughness  of  the  steel. 


to  know  about  it.” 

“Hm — well,  it  was  all  right  to  tell  me 
about  it,”  Robert  replied  with  a  judicial 
air.  “And  I  won’t  mention  it  to  Sarah 
if  you’ll  promise  not  to  do  any  more 
listening  around  corners,”  he  said,  look¬ 
ing  hard  at  Joe.  “It’s  not  polite,  and 
it’s  apt  to  get  you  into  no  end  of  trou¬ 
ble,”  and  Robert  drove  on,  leaving  Joe 
greatly  astonished  at  the  unexpected  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  news. 

John  Armstrong’s  visits  had  not  ceased 
when  all  need  for  his  professional  ser¬ 
vices  were  past,  and  Alice  perceived  with 
a  mixture  of  happiness  and  dismay  that 
he  was  monopolizing  as  much  of  her 
time  as  he  had  before  she  had  returned 
his  ring.  •  She  refused  to  let  herself 
think  about  the  consequences,  and  let 
matters  drift  along  as  they  would,  until 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  he  insisted  on  the  renewal  of 
their  engagement. 

Alice  gave  him  only  a  vague  promise. 
She  told  him,  as  before,  that  she  would 
make  no  plans  for  her  own  future,  be¬ 
cause  she  still  felt  her  responsibility  for 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

They  had  gone  to  the  orchard  for  a 
walk,  and  when  they  returned,  found 
the  others,  with  Robert  Allen,  on  the 
porch.  As  he  and  Alice  joined  them,  a 
daring  thought  suggested  itself  to  the 
doctor.  “Say,”  he  began,  seating  him¬ 
self  on  the  porch  railing,  “don’t  you 
think  the  rest  of  you  could  manage  the 
farm  without  Alice?” 

Alice  was  completely  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  entered  an  embarrassed  pro¬ 
test  ;  but  the  doctor  went  on,  and  in  a 
manly,  straightforward  way,  explained 
the  situation. 

“Of  course  we  can  get  along — haven’t 
we  been  doing  it  for  the  last  two 
months?”  Sarah  promptly  replied.  “Alice 
herself  admits  that  in  some  ways  I’ve 
managed  better  than  she  did.  She  has 
sacrificed  herself  long  enough  for  the 
rest  of  us.  It’s  my  turn,  now;  I  can’t 
take  Alice’s  place — I —  don’t  suppose  I’ll 
ever  be  as  good  and  unselfish  as  she  has 
been — but  I  mean  to  do  my  best.” 

“I  know — you’re  doing  splendidly, 
Sarah — but  we’re  Still  in  debt ;  and  we 
must  plan  some  way  for  Ben  to  go  to 


There’s  Safety  in  Axles  that 
Stand  Tests  Like  This — 

— Safety  in  axles  designed  to  meet  the  maximum  stresses  of  every-day  travel 
with  a  big  margin  to  spare— built  of  materials  so  good  that,  if  accident  does 
bring  strains  beyond  what  the  axles  should  bear,  they  will  stand  right  up  to  the 
last  ounce  of  pressure  and  the  last  severe  shock — then  bend  but  not  break. 


WHEN  Harry  Knight  drove  his  racer  head-on  into  a 
concrete  wall  at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway,  to  save 
another  man’s  life,  the  Timken  Front  Axle  was  bent 
by  the  intense  impact.  But  that  axle  was  afterward  straight¬ 
ened  and  is  running  under  a  car  today. 

It  is  because  Timken-Detroit  Axle  parts  are  so  tough  that 
they  can  be  bent,  twis  ted  and  flattened,  cold,  without  breaking, 
that  the  man  who  rides  on  Timkens  can  confidently  count  on 
riding  safely. 

It  requires  terrific  blows  and  tons  of  pressure,  in  special 
testing-machines,  to  bend  these  big,  tough,  cold,  steel  I-beams, 
steering  arms,  knuckles  and  driving  shafts. 

Tests  like  this  are  necessary  to  prove  in  our  factory  that  the 
work  of  the  steel-makers,  the  chemists,  engineers  and  metal¬ 
lurgists  was  right. 

To  prove  that,  while  wonderfully  tough  and  strong,  Timken- 
Detroit  Axles  are  not  brittle. 

That  the  I-beams  and  spindles  will  not  break  under  the 
weight  of  the  loaded  car  as  it  drops  suddenly  into  a  deep  rut 
or  bumps  over  steel  rails.  Nor  will  a  steering-arm,  or  a 
steering  cross-rod  snap,  and  leave  the  car  unmanageable. 

Problems  in  Safety 

To  get  steel  that  is  strong  enough,  and  hard  enough  to 
stand  the  steady  stress;  and  yet  so  tough  that  it  cannot  break 


under  sudden  shock,  has  been  no  simple  problem.  And  to 
get  it  without  undue  weight  has  been  another  problem. 

These  problems  could  not  be  solved  through  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  steel  alone.  It  meant  testing  samples  of  steels  from  all  over  the  world, 
observing  and  recording  the  effect  on  these  steels  of  heating  them  to  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures  and  quenching  them  in  different  baths. 

Concentrated  Study 

Out  of  the  multiplicity  of  analyses,  heat-treatments  and  testings,  and 
out  of  long  experience  in  every  type  of  car  under  all  conditions  of  service, 
has  come  the  best  steel  for  each  axle  part,  and  the  best  formulas  for  heat- 
treatment  of  each  part. 

Only  concentrated  devotion  to  the  one  problem  of  axle-building  could 
determine  the  right  steel  and  the  right  heat-treatment — just  as  it  has 
developed  the  right  design,  size  and  relation  of  the  different  axle  parts. 

And  Still  More  Study 

Although  Timken-Detroit  Axles  justified  themselves  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  automobile  industry  by  satisfactory  service  in  motor-cars, 
pleasure  and  commercial,  the  work  of  study,  experiment  and  investigation 
has  continued  through  all  the  years  that  have  followed.  It  has  made,  and 
is  making  every  year,  new  contributions  to  the  wonderful  things  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  Twentieth  Century  by  heat-treatment. 

The  safety  and  satisfaction  of  the  man  who  rides  on  Timken-Detroit 
Axles  are  secure  because  back  of  the  axle  is  the  great  human  organization 
that  has  worked  together  for  one  common  object  during  all  the  years  of 
motor-car  manufacture. 

There  are  no  more  important  parts  of  your  car  than  the  axles  and  their 
bearings.  Why  this  is  so  is  told  in  the  Timken  Primers,  F-35  “On  the 
Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles.”  and  F-36  "On  the  Care  and  Character  of 
Bearings.”  Both  books  sent  free  postpaid,  together  with  a  list  of  Timken 
equipped  cars  on  request  to  either  address  below. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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BIG  BARGAINS 


that  cannot  be  dupli- 


A  pairof  fleece-lined  boot  sox 
given  with  every  pair  of  boots 


STRONG  SERVICE 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

Extra  fine  quality  made  by  new  pat¬ 
ent  process,  reinforced  In  every  vital 
spot  to  insure  unusually  long  service. 
Special  double  thick  Para  gum  Boles. 
Heels  so  solidly  constructed  that  they 
positively  cannot  come  off.  Duck 
lined,  flexible  and  r  fitting.  <JnnI- 
lty  is  high,  the  price  is  low  and  they 
will  certainly  please  the 
wearer  in  every  respect. 
Every  pair  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded.  Sent 
postpaid  for.....  Oft  QC 
Men's  sizes  6  to  13.  Va*vv 


Corduroy  Trousers 

Drab  color  Cordu¬ 
roy  of  good,  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  and 
well  made  in  every 
particular.  T  h  i  s 
special  quality  is 
offered  you  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  re¬ 
markable  values,  a 
value  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  you to  find any¬ 
where  under  $2.00. 
Size  32  to  48  waist 
measure,  and  29  to 
36  1  n  8  e  a  m.  Give 
waist  and  inseam 
measure.  OurSpeclal 
'Price., 


$1.39 


Men’s  Strong,  Black 

Calf  Leather  Shoes 
for  General  Wear 

Uppers  made 
of  good  quality 
black  calf 
leather 
over  a 
wide,  | 
roomy 

last,  with  heavy,  double  sole 
and  common  sense  heels,  suit- 
able  for  work  or  dress  wear. 
Has  all  double  stitched  seams 
ami  is  strongly  made  through¬ 
out.  A  genuine  bargain. 
Sizes  6  to  12.  Band 

EE  widths .  0-1  Qr 

postpaid.  v  I  .Hu 


postpaid  to  your  home, 

The  above,  guaranteed ,  articles  are  positively  genuine  bargains,  you  should  not  overlook. 
Send  your  order  at  once.  Don't  delay.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

2-1  1  3  South  St. 
Now  York  City.  Dept.  A 


GREAT  EASTERN  MAIL-ORDER  CO.,^ 


dUimilllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllin  The  one  best  all-around  gun— for  ducks, 

geese,  foxes,  for  trap  shooting  and  all  small 
game — is  the  12-gauge,  6-shot 


—  The  Safest  Breech-Loading 
“  Gun  Built. 


7 Uarlin 


%iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiin^ 

For  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock,  squir¬ 
rels,  rabbits,  etc.,  the  16  or  20  gauge  has  the 
power  of  the  12-gauge  without  the  weight. 

It’s  a  fine,  quick  gun  of  beautiful  proportions,  superbly 
balanced,  with  every  up-to-date  feature:  Hammerless; 
Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out;  Solid  Top;  Side 
Ejection;  Matted  Barrel;  6  Quick  Shots  (5in20-ga.); 
Press-Button  Cartridge  Release;  Automatic  Hang-Fire 
Safety  Device;  Double  Extractors;  Take-Down;  Trigger 
and  Hammer  Safety.  It’s  just  the  gun  you  want! 


Repeating  Shotgun 

It  handles  fast,  hits  hard 
and  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  game 
getter! 

Send  3c  post¬ 
age  for  complete 
catalog  of  all  Marlin 
repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

TTZar/l/t  /irearms  Co., 


12-16-20-Ga.  Repeaters  with  Visible  Hammer,  $21.60  157  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiii 


Will  you  give  one  family  a 

MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We  are  but  your 
agents — you  are 
the  host. 

300,000  poor  peo¬ 
ple  cheered  last 
Xmas  in  theU.  S. 
by  The  Salvation 
Army. 

Help  us  in  this 
way  to  get  close 
to  these  people. 

Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 

$2.00  Feeds  a  Family  of  Five 
Send  Donations  to  Commander  Miss  Booth 
118  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
Western  Dept.,  Commissioner  Estill,  108  N. Dearborn  St., Chicago 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard ...  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1-50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul- 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

ture.  Robinson .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.60 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Salmon . 60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 


DON’T  Pay  Two  PRICES 

H00SBER*  RangesFREE 


To  try  in  your  own  homo  for  80  days. 
Show  your  Iriends.  Freight  paid  by 
us.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
do  not  want  to  keep  it.  You  can  buy 
the  best  at  Actual  Factory  Prices.  Our 
new  improvements  absolutely  surpass 
anything  ever  produced.  Save  enough 
a  single  stove  to  buy  your  winter  s 
fuel.  All  1IOOSIER 
STOVES  Guaranteed 
for  Yenrsv  Send  postal 
today  for  large  FREE 
Catalogue,  showing  large 
assortment  to  select  from. 
No  Obligation**. 

H00SIER  STOVE  CO. 

274State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Big  demand  for  American  Furs!  Wo  pay  top 
market  prices  and  keep  furs  separate  upon  re¬ 
quest,  keep  you  posted  at  all  times,  and  send 
market  reports  and  price  lists — kukk!  Write  today. 


HARRY  LEVY 


Exporter  of  Raw  Furs 

265  Seventh  Avenue 


New  York 


RAW  FURS 

All  who  are  interested  in  these  two  words,  write 
for  a  reliable  circular  of  prices,  ready  in  November. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  -  Lock  Box  305,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

T  NEED  large  quantities  of 
all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  my  price 
list.  I  especially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  with  dealers  hav¬ 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER  % 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment 
and  square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  appro¬ 
val  upon  request.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Ave.  FURS  NewYork 

References:  German  Exchanrje  Rank  and  Bradstreets 


MR.  RAW  FUR  MAN 

WE  WANT  YOU 

to  write  us  for  our  seasons' report  on  furs.  We 
charge  no  commission  or  expressage  and  hold  your 
furs  till  we  hear  from  you.  Honest  assortment  at 
all  times. 

PHILIP  ROTHENBERG,  142- 144 W. 25th St, NewYork 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


SteSMKS:  *•  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

Write  for  free  M3  W.  25th  Street 
price  list,  now.  New  York 


279  SEVENTH  AVE.,  N.  T. 

A  Square  Deal,  Liberal 
Assortment,  Top  Prices. 
Write  For  Price  List 


FURS 


S  nip  Us  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

References;  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Nov.  4  the  President 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Manhattan 
Club’s  fiftieth  anniversary  dinner  in  New 
York.  He  delivered  an  address  on  Na¬ 
tional  preparedness  for  defense,  and  the 
chastisement  of  false  Americans,  that 
was  of  marked  force  and  significance. 

Nov.  4  the  Mayor,  Commissioner  of 
Fire  and  Police,  and  Justice  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Court  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  were 
ousted  for  wilful  failure  to  enforce  the 
liquor  laws. 

Secretary  of  War  Garrison  issued, 
Nov.  5,  an  official  explanation  of  his 
army  reorganization  plan,  which  provides 
for  raising  within  six  years  a  trained 
force  of  more  than  1,000,000  men,  and 
for  an  adequate  reserve  of  munitions  and 
supplies.  The  Secretary  admits  that  the 
scheme  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired 
•from  a  technical  and  military  standpoint, 
but  he  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
all  that  can  be  done  in  view  of  “existing 
constitutional  and  legal  provisions,  ex¬ 
isting  institutions,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.”  The  continental,  or  citizen 
army,  as  Secretary  Garrison  prefers  to 
call  it,  is  devised  because  the  militia  is 
not  constitutionally  under  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  cannot 
be  drafted  into  service  in  time  of  war. 
Secretary  Garrison  accepts  the  estimates 
of  army  experts  who  believe  the  United 
States  should  have  at  all  times  a  force 
of  at  least  500,000  trained  men  available 
for  immediate  service. 

Nov.  6  eight  girls  and  four  men  were 
killed,  and  50  persons  hurt  in  a  factory 
fire  in  Williamsburg,  New  York.  That 
the  death  list  was  not  greater  was  due 
entirely  to  the  heroic  work  of  firemen 
and  police.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Diamond,  owners  of  the  building  and  of  a 
candy  company  which  occupied  the  two 
lower  floors,  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  homicide.  They  were  charged  with 
failure  to  comply  with  certain  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Labor  and  Health  Depart¬ 
ments  and  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion,  which  would  have  tended  to  make 
the  building  fireproof. 

An  indictment  charging  conspiracy  to 
destroy  merchant  ships  carrying  muni¬ 
tions  to  the  Allies  was  found,  Nov.  8,  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York 
against  six  of  the  alleged  plotters  who 
have  been  rounded  up  by  the  United 
States  authorities  within  the  last  three 
weeks.  The  wording  of  the  indictment 
did  not  disclose  much  of  the  evidence 
which  the  prosecutor  has,  and  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bare  of  details.  The  belief  is 
that  every  phase  of  the  alleged  conspiracy 
is  substantiated  by  detailed  facts.  Nov. 
5  two  others  were  indicted,  charged  with 
receiving  goods  stolen  from  ships  on 
which  bombs  had  been  planted  and  with 
grand  larceny.  Their  indictment  is  based 
on  the  confession  of  a  fellow  plotter. 
Federal  officers  are  trying  to  connect 
some  of  the  earlier  prisoners  with  the 
plots  to  blow  up  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  destroy  the  Texas  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  Italian  liner  Ancona  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  by  a  large  submarine  displaying 
Austrian  colors,  Nov.  9,  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  Naples.  She  carried  422  passengers, 
and  60  crew;  270  survivors,  some  wound¬ 
ed,  were  landed  at  Bizerta  on  the  African 
coast.  This  is  the  first  passenger  liner 
torpedoed  since  the  Arabic. 

Nov.  9  one  man  was  killed  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  works  of  the  Union  Me¬ 
tallic  Cartridge  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
This  was  the  third  explosion  in  two 
weeks,  the  cause  being  unknown. 

The  fourth  fire  within  22  hours  which 
damaged  or  destroyed  important  units  of 
big  American  plants  engaged  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  munitions  for  the  Entente 
Allies  occurred  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
11 ;  loss  about  $750,000.  when  the  new 
wire  rope  shop  of  the  John  A.  Roebling 
Sons  Company  was  reduced  to  a  scrap 
heap.  The  Roebling  fire  followed  close 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  four-inch  gun 
shop  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  at 
South  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  and  the  burning 
of  the  pattern  shop  of  the  Baldwin  Lo¬ 
comotive  Works,  at  Chester,  Penn.,  both 
Nov.  10.  The  third  fire  was  in  the 
Skelly  Bolt  Works  in  Philadelphia  Nov. 
11. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— Two  Eng¬ 
lish  pheasants  shot  out  of  season  cost  a 
doctor  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  $200  each. 
He  was  hunting  snipe  when  the  two  birds 
were  flushed.  The  doctor  fired,  not  stop¬ 
ping  to  determine  the  species  of  the  birds. 
The  hunters  then  encountered  State 
Warden  Young  and  Deputy  Warden  Mit¬ 
chell,  who  told  them  they  had  violated 
the  game  laws,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  shoot  pheasants  except  between 
November  10  and  December  15  inclusive 
and  a  local  justice  imposed,  the  fine. 

Pleading  guilty  to  violations  of  Mont¬ 
clair’s  milk  ordinance  on  eight  separate 
occasions,  Andrew  Pansini,  proprietor  of 
a  dairy  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was  fined 
$25  for  each  of  the  offences,  or  a  total  of 
$200,  in  the  town  police  court,  Nov.  4. 
He  was  permitted  to  pay  $25  and  given 
10  days  in  which  to  make  up  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Receiving  milk  and  cream  from 
dairies,  the  supply  from  which  he  had 
not  obtained  permission  to  handle,  and 
selling  cream  that  was  not  pasteurized 
or  from  tested  cows  were  the  specific 
charges  against  Pansini. 

Eight  carloads  of  potatoes,  cabbages, 
onions,  apples  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 


tables  were  distributed  free  to  the  poor  at 
Immanuel  Baptist  church,  Twenty-third 
street  and  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
Nov.  1-2.  The  gift  is  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  Johnstone  Myers,  former  pastor  of 
the  church,  done  through  the  farmers  of 
southern  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana. 
In  all  that  rich  farming  section  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  rotting  on  the  ground  for 
want  of  a  market,  while  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  Chicago  the  people  have  not 
enough  to  eat.  The  food  was  distributed 
without  regard  to  lines  of  race,  creed  or 
location.  Cards  were  sent  to  all  churches 
of  every  denomination,  offering  food  to 
the  poor  whom  the  pastor  might  send. 
The  response  showed  the  need. 

The  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  twentieth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  fruit  exhibit  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  January  12-13,  1916. 
t  There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
National  Potato  Association  and  the 
Michigan  State  Potato  Association  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  program  and 
premium  list  can  be  secured  by  writing 
C.  AV.  Waid,  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Potato  Association,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  This  meeting  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  potato  shows  and  most 
enthusiastic  potato  meetings  ever  held. 

Nov.  9  Government  inspectors  and  dep¬ 
uty  sheriffs  raided  the  dairy  farm  of  Mrs. 
Scott  Durand,  a  wealthy  Chicago  wom¬ 
an,  and  destroyed  a  herd  of  valuable  cat¬ 
tle  said  to  be  infected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  The  Live  Stock  Commis¬ 
sion  is  said  to  have  spurred  on  the  raid 
because  of  threats  by  cattle  traders  at  the 
stock  yards  that  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
would  be  asked  to  indict  the  State  Board 
for  malfeasance.  To  the  Durand  herd 
has  been  laid  the  blame  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  quarantine  against  cattle  shipments 
from  Illinois. 

The  Rhode  Island  Corn  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  corn  show  at  Provi¬ 
dence  December  2  and  3,  1915.  This 
show  ought  to  interest  any  one  who  is 
concerned  with  corn  growing  in  New 
England  or  anywhere  else.  Rhode  Island 
farmers  have  always  been  noted  for  the 
quality  of  their  corn.  They  have  devel¬ 
oped  one  or  two  flint  varieties  which  are 
remarkably  useful  on  rough  land.  AVhen 
you  come  to  consider  that  most  of  these 
tough  Rhode  Island  people  were  raised 
on  johnny-cake,  you  will  realize  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  Rhode  Island  corn.  This 
corn  show  will  not  only  show  off  the  corn, 
but  a  lot  of  the  corn  growers,  and  will  be 
a  good  one  all  through. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Paterson  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16-20. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J..  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Nov.  24-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

Rhode  Island  Corn  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  corn  show,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec. 
2-3. 

Third  annual  conference  on  marketing 
and  farm  credits,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chica¬ 
go,  Nov.  29-Dec.  2. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  AVinter  meeting,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

Auburn  Poultry  Show,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

Joint  meeting  National  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Michigan  State  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  1-3. 

New  York  Palace  Show,  New  York, 
Dec.  7-11. 

Poultry  Raisers’  Association  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  fifth  annual  show,  llam- 
monton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Breeders’  and  Dairymen’s  Association 
annual  meeting,  Exposition  Park,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14-17. 

Philadelphia  Poultry  Show,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  14-18. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  31- Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

AVest  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Morgantown,  AAr.  Va.,  Jan.  5-6. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester,  Jan.  5-7. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  11-15. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-13, 
1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  A^t.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

National  AVestorn  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19.  1916. 

AVestern  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society, 
Richester,  Jau.  26-28. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 
1-4. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton,  Feb.  2-4. 

New  YTork  Vegetables  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8-11. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  AVorth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 
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Storing  Ice 


Will  you  tell  how  to  build  an  ice  house 
to  keep  ice  in  Summer?  Is  a  concrete 
basement  three  or  four  feet  all  right,  and 
is  double  boarding  or  single  better? 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.  j.  l. 

The  principles  involved  in  keeping  ice 
are  few,  and  have  been  outlined  from 
time  to  time  in  articles  on  ice  storage 
appearing  in  these  columns.  Ice  is  sim¬ 
ply  water  from  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  has  been  removed.  This  heat 
is  continually  striving  to  get  back  at  the 
ice  and  change  it  again  to  water.  For 
successful  storage  then,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  this  heat  from  getting  to  the 
ice.  There  are  two  general  methods  in 
use  for  doing  this;  one  is  to  build  a 
tight  house  with  insulated  walls,  in  which 
the  ice  is  packed  without  covering.  By 
insulated  walls  is  meant  walls  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  passage  of  heat  through 
them  to  the  ice  is  hindered  as  much  as 
possible.  The  other  way  is  to  build  a 
shed-like  affair  and  protect  the  ice  all 
around  by  a  covering  of  planer  shavings, 
sawdust  or  similar  materials  1%  or 
more  feet  in  thickness. 

This  is  the  type  in  most  common  use 
by  farmers  and  when  the  covering  of 
shavings  or  sawdust  over  the  ice  is  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  protect  it  from  heat  there 
is  no  apparent  advantage,  aside  from  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  double-boarded  wall.  In 
fact  the  single  wall  seems  to  have  a  few 
points  of  superiority.  It  is  cheaper,  and 
being  of  one  thickness  of  lumber  it  does 
not  hold  dampness  and  rot  out  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  a  double-boarded  wall  would.  Saw¬ 
dust,  the  most  generally  used  packing 
material  for  ice,  protects  it  from  heat  be¬ 
cause  of  the  air  spaces  it  contains.  When 
the  sawdust  is  wet  much  of  its  insulat¬ 
ing  power  is  gone,  heat  passing  through 
it  more  readily,  probably  because  a  por¬ 
tion  of  these  air  spaces  are  closed  by 
packing.  Here  again  the  single-boarded 
house  has  the  advantage,  because  of  a 
slight  circulation  of  air  through  the 
cracks  of  the  building;  the  sawdust  cov¬ 
ering  is  kept  drie-  and  therefore  fur¬ 
nishes  more  protection  to  the  ice.  A 


Power 

-  no  carat  the  price  has  SO  MUCH 


house  of  this  type  should  be  built  as 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  cube  as  possible. 
Twenty  tons  of  ice  stored  in  the  shape 
of  a  cube  will  have  less  outside  surface 
to  be  attacked  by  heat  than  when  stored 
in  any  other  possible  shape,  and  less 
sawdust  will  be  required  to  pack  it. 

It  should  be  made  with  open  gables 
permitting  a  free  circulation  of  air  be¬ 
tween  the  roof  and  the  ice,  and  the  board¬ 
ing  should  be  applied  horizontally  in¬ 
stead  of  vertically  to  prevent  the  sawdust 
from  rattling  through  the  cracks.  The 
sawdust  must  extend  under  the  ice  as 
well  as  around  it,  otherwise  much  of  the 
ice  will  be  melted  by  heat  passing  up 
from  the  ground.  A  shady  well-drained 
location  is  desirable.  A  basement  can 
be  used  for  ice  storage  if  it  is  packed  as 
thoroughly  as  would  be  the  case  if 
stored  in  a  shed.  No  dependence  should 
be  placed  on  the  stone  or  concrete  wall 
surrounding  it  as  both  of  these  materials 
permit  heat  to  pass  through  them  rather 
easily. 

In  the  case  of  the  basement  mentioned 
by  J.  L.,  the  depth,  or  lack  of  depth  is 
against  its  use,  four  feet  being  so  low 
that  .the  ice  would  be  packed  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  would  require  considerable 
packing  material  for  the  top  and  bottom 
coverings,  the  ice  being  spread  out  in 
such  a  broad  flat  layer.  r.  h.  s. 


Softening  Hard  Water. 

A  friend  has  just  built  a  large  cistern 
and  is  told  that  the  water  will  be  so  hard 
on  account  of  the  Portland  cement  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  use  it  for  laun¬ 
dry  for  a  year  or  more.  I  saw  some¬ 
where,  I  think  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  this,  but  have  forgotten  what  it 
was.  Will  you  tell  me  what  my  friend 
can  do?  X.  T.  h. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

I  know  of  no  practicable  way  of  soft¬ 
ening  the  contents  of  a  cistern  that  have 
absorbed  lime  from  the  walls,  though 
boiling  will  remove  some  of  the  hardness 
if  that  can  be  done  before  the  water  is 
used.  Where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  it 
may  be  best  to  empty  the  cistern  after  it 
has  been  filled  for  several  weeks  and  ad¬ 
mit  a  new  supply;  with  each  addition 
of  fresh  water,  the  quality  of  the  cis¬ 
tern’s  contents  will  improve  and  I  doubt 
if  your  friend  will  find  the  trouble  as 
serious  as  he  fears.  m,  b.  d. 


excePtion» this  new  Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  at  $885  is  the  MOST 
I  O  WERFUL  car  on  the  market  at  its  price.  Its  motor,  INCREASED  in  size  from  3J4 
x5  inches  to  3/gx5  inches,  develops  FULL  40  horse  power.  And  the  scores  of  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  the  motor  design,  the  high  location  of  the  carbure- 
tor,  the  6-inch  intake,  the  scientific  design  of  the  manifolds,  make  it  not  only  far  more 
responsive  than  ever  before,  but  vibrationless  and  economical  to  a  surprising  extent. 

In  POWER  and  flexibility,  this  Studebaker  FOUR  equals  most  of  the  Sixes  on  the  market. 
And  in  VALUE,  dollar  for  dollar,  it  completely  outclasses  every  other  4-cylinder  car. 
For  Studebaker  has  set  a  new  standard  of  VALUE  for  Fours.  Studebaker  has  lowered 
its  price  $100— coming  down  from  $985  to  $885— and  still  INCREASED  its  POWER, 
size  and  quality.  And  wherever  materials  have  been  changed,  BETTER  materials  have 
been  used.  The  upholstery,  for  example,  is  the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather 
purchasable. 

You  know  the  sterling  quality  that  name  of  Studebaker  has  always  stood  for.  You  know 
how  thoroughly  Studebaker  is  acquainted  with  the  road  conditions  that  the  farmer  must 
face.  And  you  can  appreciate  what  this  car  must  be  when  we  tell  you  that  it  is  not  only 
the  GREATEST  value  of  the  season,  but  the  best  car  that  Studebaker  has  ever  built.  We 
urge  you  to  see  it  before  you  decide  on  any  car.  The  1916  catalog  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $885 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  850 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1185 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $875 
Open  Express  Car  -  -  850 

Station  Wagon  -  .  -  875 


STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit— Dept.  F  37. 

More  than  S  95,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  In  use 


Six  Cylinder  Models 
Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  •  1000 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  •  1550 
Limousine,  7-passenger  -  2250 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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Engine  Prices  Down 

.  Another  fm 


Look 

at  these  Prices ! 

2  H-P,  $34.95;  4  H-P,  $69.75; 

6  H-P,  $97.75;  8  H-P,  $139.65;  12  H-P,  $197.00. 

Other  sizes  up  to  22  li-P^  proportionally  low. 

from  Factory  to  User! 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  good  engine,  _ 
or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  engine, 
when  the  WITTE”  costs  so  little,  and  saves  you  all 


the 


risk 


I ET  ME  send  yon 
^  a  "WITTE”  en¬ 
gine  to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  yon 
pay  for  it.  It’s 
cheaper  than 
doing  without  one. 
I  have  proved  that  to 
thousands  who  are 
now  WITTE  users. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


WITTE  ENGINES,  Sfcmsene,Gasoline& Gas 


Stationary,  PortablS 
and  Saw-rig  Styles. 


.  Liberal  5-Year  Guaranty 

^^.ET  your  engine  from  an  engine  specialist. 

All  myjife  I  have  done  nothing  but  make 


CASH  OR 

easy  terms. 


I  my  _ _ _ 

engines.  The  success  ol  my  customers 
and  nothing  else,  makes  my  success. 

1  ve  simply  got  to  sell  better  engines.  I  can’t 
lose  money  on  an  engine  and  make  back  the 
loss  on  something:  else.  My  present  big:  factory 
has  been  built  up  only  by  my  engine  quality. 


o,  iLc,hei\por.and  eas.'.or  J?  0WZ  a  “WITTE”  engine  than 
without  one.  My  New  Offer  makes  it  easier  to  get 
by  n]aclu?ely  than  by  muscle  or  brute 
power.  No  need  now  to  get  along  without  a  “WITTE.” 

New  Book  Free  My  New  Book— the 


f  HOW  TO  JUDGE  i 

an  mm 


Ed.H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works  1 894  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


finest  in  the  whole 
It  tells  you  how  to  bo 
don’t  pick  a 
so  I  cs 
Offer. 


DEAD  THIS  BOOK. 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Mr  engine 
IT  IS  SENT  FDEF 
FOR  THE  ASKING. 


1 1894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Part  I. 

Other  Days. — A  strange  thing  has 
happened — one  of  the  things  we  read 
about  and  sometimes  experience.  It  is 
the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving.  I 
walked  over  the  hills  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  as  I  like  to  do  when  one  of  these 
old-time  festivals  draws  near.  The  day 
has  been  cold  and  dismal,  and  Nature 
had  put  on  her  mournful  colors  of  brown 
and  gray — as  I  looked  off  over  the  wind¬ 
swept  country.  I  came  back  through  the 
chilling  twilight  very  thoughtful,  as  peo¬ 
ple  of  middle  years  who  know  that  they 
are  sliding  a  little  from  the  ridge  of  life 
may  well  be.  I  am  sure  that  I  heaped 
up  the  open  fire  until  it  blazed  high,  and 
sat  down  in  my  big  chair  before  it.  I 
knew  it  because  I  have  the  photograph 
clearly  on  my  brain.  The  roaring  fire, 
the  big  fireplace  of  stone,  the  flash  of  the 
firelight  over  my  books,  a  glimpse  of  the 
stars  outside,  and  a  couple  of  the  children 
sitting  close  by  in  the  shadow.  I  saw 
them  finally  get  up  and  go  to  the  other 
room  where  the  rest  of  the  children  are 
reading,  and  I  knew  I  was  left  alone  be¬ 
fore  my  fire — with  a  feeling  growing 
stronger  that  in  spite  of  years  and  wor¬ 
ries  and  many  unfortunate  things  we  had 
a  houseful  of  things  to  be  thankful  for. 

Or,D  Scenes.. — I  know  this  is  all  so  and 
yet,  in  some  wonderful  way,  a  miracle 
happened.  Old  Time  came  with  his 
scythe  and  cut  nearly  half  a  century  of 
years  out  of  me  with  one  swing,  and 
Nature  and  Youth  picked  up  what  was 
left  of  me  and  threw  it  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  northeast.  It  landed  on  that 
little  rocky,  sterile  farm  in  Bristol  Coun¬ 
ty — down  near  Cape  Cod.  The  old  gilt- 
edged  mirror  hung  beside  the  clock,  and 
in  it  I  saw  myself — a  fat,  chunky  little 
hoy  sitting  on  a  stool  close  beside  the  old 
air-tight  stove.  “Malty,”  the  gray 
cat,  was  rubbing  her  head  against  my 
arm.  Strange  how  even  old  thoughts 
came  back.  My  -father  had  been  killed  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  old  Uncle  Daniel  and 
Aunt  Mary  Ann,  on  their  lonely,  rocky 
little  farm,  were  “bringing  me  up.”  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
child  to  feel  the  injustice  of  life,  but  sit¬ 
ting  on  that  little  stool  the  lonely  little 
hoy  was  trying  to  ask  in  his  childish  way, 
why  it  was  necessary  that  the  old  home 
should  be  broken  and  the  family  scat¬ 
tered  in  order  that  people  should  say  as 
they  did — “ Thank  God  we've  got  a  coun¬ 
try !”  Of  course,  that  boy  wanted  people 
to  have  a  country,  but  did  it  not  cost  too 
much  when,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  there 
must  be  miles  between  mother  and  sister 
and  brother?  I  had  not  realized  in  years 
that  these  little  people  may  see  so  clearly 
the  injustice  of  life  without  realizing  the 
compensation. 

Dull  Day. — Outside  the  weather  was 
about  as  bad  as  a  New  England  Novem¬ 
ber  can  make.  That  is  the  limit  of  mean 
days,  for  there  can  be  no  greater  contrast 
than  between  a  June  day  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  hillside  and  a  dull,  gray  day  in  a 
valley.  There  would  be  some  life  in  a 
snowstorm,  and  a  rain  might  give  the  re¬ 
lief  which  comes  with  tears,  but  the  dull 
terror  of  the  lifeless  “gray”  day  chills  you 
to  the  heart.  There  was  a  little  crust  o? 
frost  on  the  earth,  and  a  skim  of  ice  on 
the  pond.  The  trees  had  dropped  their 
leaves.  A  flock  of  hungry  crows  flew 
over  the  swamp.  Uncle  Daniel  had  al¬ 
ready  banked  up  around  the  house  for 
Winter.  The  red  cow  stood  by  the  barn 
with  her  back  humped  up  like  one  who 
shrugs  up  his  shoulders  with  cold.  The 
big  Brahma  rooster  stood  with  ruffled 
feathers  and  drooping  head  beside  a  shock 
of  corn,  while  a  couple  of  his  wives  looked 
out  of  the  barn  cellar  as  if  they  were 
telling  him  to  come  home  before  he  caught 
his  death  of  cold. 

Farm  Supplies. — But  while  New  Eng¬ 
land  can,  on  occasion,  put  up  a  desper¬ 
ately  poor  day  outside,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  inside  of  the  house  is  so  gloomy. 
The  two  old  people  and  the  lonely  little 
boy  had  their  troubles,  but  from  ’way 
back  to  Plymouth  Rock  it  had  been  bred 
into  them  that  come  what  might  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  the  day  for  putting  the  best 
foot  forward,  and  without  any  kicking 
either.  Why  not?  Sitting  on  my  little 
stool  I  ran  over  our  material  blessings. 
The  big  wood  pile  would  keep  us  in  fuel. 


It  was  true  that  my  stent  was  to  cut  the 
wood,  but  there  was  some  little  feeling  of 
mastery  about  it  after  all.  Down  cellar 
there  were  at  least  five  barrels  of  apples, 
three  of  potatoes,  and  a  pile  of  turnips. 
There  was  a  barrel  of  cider  working 
away.  I  think  that  was  temperance 
cider,  for  it  worked  hard  to  get  inro 
vinegar  before  folks  could  drink  it  up. 
Uncle  Daniel  helped  it  along  on  sunny 
days  by  running  it  through  shavings 
from  one  barrel  to  another.  Then  there 
was  a  bushel  of  carrots  for  “coffee,”  a 
bushel  of  beans,  a  dozen  big  codfish,  and 
the  pig  was  safely  resting  in  the  pork 
barrel.  The  bees  had  not  been  as  busy 
as  they  might,  yet  there  was  some  honey. 
In  the  barn  there  were  at  least  two  tons 
of  hay  and  some  cornstalks  for  old  Hero 
and  the  cow.  The  20  Brahma  hens  would 
not  lay  an  egg  before  March,  but  what 
society  they  were  !  Business  looked  pros¬ 
perous,  too.  On  the  barn  was  a  big  sign 
“Coffin  Warehouse,”  for  Uncle  Daniel 
eked  out  his  farming  by  selling  coffins 
and  making  the  boxes.  Then  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  shop  in  the  corner  of  the  barn  Uncle 
Daniel  had  his  lathe.  We  worked  it  by 
foot  power  and  did  all  the  neighborhood 
turning,  from  a  baseball  bat  to  a  stair 
post.  Then,  too,  there  was  work  at  peg¬ 
ging  shoes  and  braiding  straw.  Surely 
on  that  dark  Thanksgiving  Day  we  had 
been  well  remembered  with  blessings,  and 
both  the  old  people  looked  rather  wist¬ 
fully  up  the  road  now  and  then  as  if  they 
would  like  to  have  some  one  to  share  their 
bounty. 

Dinner. — One  of  the  best  things  about 
this  miracle  was  the  real,  true,  smell  of 
that  dinner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
with  voting  age  the  man  loses  the  true 
joy  of  eating.  Sitting  on  that  little  stool 
by  the  airtight  stove  I  enjoyed  what  is 
denied  forever  to  the  millionaire.  There 
was  no  turkey,  but  Aunt  Mary  Ann 
opened  the  oven  door  and  exposed  a  fat 
Brahma  hen.  This  foolish  creature  had 
demanded  the  right  to  brood  at  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Here  she  was  laying  on  fat  for 
sitting  when  she  should  have  been  work¬ 
ing  it  off  in  thanks  and  eggs.  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  no  time  for  brooding,  so  she 
went  into  the  oven  and  played  turkey. 
Stuffed  with  the  choicest  dressing  and 
swimming  in  rich  gravy  that  Brahma  hen 
looked  so  good  that  Uncle  Daniel  nearly 
frightened  me  out  of  a  season’s  growth  by 
saying  it  was  a  shame  ever  to  cut  such  a 
bird.  Knowing  something  of  the  under¬ 
taking  business  I  was  afraid  he  would 
embalm  it!  Then  there  were  potatoes  so 
“mealy”  and  dry  that  they  needed  cases 
to  hold  them  together.  It  was  the  old  red 
Davis  Seedling  which  I  had  planted  and 
lioed.  Mashed  turnip  and  boiled  onions ! 
Then  the  squash !  yellow  and  rich  and 
fine.  Tacked  away  in  it  was  a  lesson  of 
life  for  me.  It  had  been  a  dry  Summer 
and  part  of  my  job  had  been  watering  the 
squash  vines  to  carry  them  through.  I 
had  toiled  out  with  a  bucket  of  water 
and  poured  the  drink  out  on  the  vines 
where  the  squash  had  formed.  Uncle 
Daniel  had  shown  me  how  the  water  was 
largely  wasted  in  this  way.  It  ought  to 
go  in  at  the  hill  and  be  pumped  out 
through  the  long  vines.  Then,  browning 
above  the  Brahma,  was  a  thick  mince  pie 
with  Greening  apple  and  meat  and  rais¬ 
ins  and  a  pinch  of  real  spice.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  Uncle  Daniel  went  out  and 
stood  by  the  stove  while  I  sat  on  the  wood 
box  and  “Malty”  licked  her  chops  at  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance.  n.  W.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Treatment  ot  Peach  Orchard. 

I  have  a  peach  orchard  of  50  trees  set 
in  Spring  of  1014 ;  have  kept  it  well 
worked.  Last  Winter  I  put  about  eight 
quarts  of  clear  hen' manure  around  each 
tree,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  wood 
ashes.  Trees  have  made  a  remarkable 
growth  this  year ;  have  the  ground  well 
covered  now  with  rye,  rape  and  turnips, 
Is  it  best  now  to  put  on  more  manure,  or 
would  I  better  let  them  stand  just  as 
they  are?  d.  s. 

Warren,  Conn. 

Of  course  what  is  “a  remarkable 
growth”  to  one  man  might  be  quite  or¬ 
dinary  to  another,  but  we  should  think 
that  these  trees  had  made  all  the  growth 
they  ought  to  this  year.  We  should  let 
them  alone  and  let  the  cover  crop  grow 
on  so  that  the  trees  may  finish  their 
growth  and  harden  up  their  wood  for 
Winter.  From  this  description  we  doubt 
if  any  more  nitrogen  is  needed  for  these 
trees.  Next  Spring  the  cover  crop  may 
be  plowed  under,  or  cut  and  piled  around 
those  trees.  It  might  pay  to  use  more  of 
the  wood  ashes  next  Spring,  but  we 
should  no  use  more  of  the  manure. 


300,000  Country  Homes 
Have  Solved  Their  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Problems 

These  300,000  families  have  solved  this  big  import¬ 
ant  problem  for  good  and  all,  by  installing  the  Pilot 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant .  They  now  light  their 
houses,  barns,  outbuildings,  porches  and  roadways  and  cook  their 
meals  the  same  as  if  the  city  gas  mains  ran  past  their  doors. 

The  verdict  of  this  great  army  of  Pilot  users  is  universal 
satisfaction.  For  this  is  the  greatest  improvement — the  one  all 
the  family  enjoys  the  year  round — the  one  it  has  always  wanted. 

You  profit  by  the  experience  of  these  300,000  families.  You 
can  obtain  this  same  proven  satisfactory  lighting  and  cooking  ser¬ 
vice  for  your  home. 

PILOT 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

is  different  from  all  other  types  of  private  plants  for  country 
homes.  Beyond  question,  it  makes  acetylene  the  cheapest,  saf¬ 
est  and  most  convenient  light  and  cooking  fuel  now  available  for 
every  home  wherever  it  is  located. 

Write  for  our  handsomely  illustrated,  descriptive  booklets 
giving  all  the  facts  about  this  modern  lighting  and  cooking  service. 
Tell  us  the  number  of  rooms  in  your  house,  how  many  barns  and  out-buildings 
you  have  to  be  lighted,  the  number  you  cook  for,  and  we  will  send  an  exact 
estimate  showing  how  little  a  complete  Pilot  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 
will  come  to  for  your  home.  This  we  will  be  glad  to  do  without  the  slight¬ 
est  cost  or  obligation.  Send  us  this  information  today  while  you  have  it  in 
mind.  Address  our  nearest  office. — Department  D. 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


You  tret  it  without  argument  under* 
our  guarantee  if  rusting  out  occurs  in  ai^ 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  ROOF 

Rust-resisting  Pure  Iron— Not  Steel 

Our  bond  protects  you.  Lifetimo 
)sorvico,  low  cost. 

Write  today  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

I  We  also  make  Corn  Cribs,  Stork  Tanks,  Wire 
Fences.  Crib  &  Tank,  or  Fence  Catalog  Free. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  10  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


AMEB  (CAN 


iMi 


THE 
Dept.  59 


BROWN  FENCE 
HI  BARCAIN  BOOK 
!ll  AND  SAMPLE 


Over  25.000,000  rods  Brown’ 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000  I 
farmers.  Factory  Prices,  | 
Freight  Prepaid.  1 60  atylea, 

3c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 

BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 

•  •  •  Cleveland.  Ohio 


There’s  a  Gold  Mine  on  Your  Land 

Limestone  Is  valuable.  It  is  recognized  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  sweetenlngthe  soil  and 
making  the  fertilizer  available  for  plant  food.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculture  endorses  i  t  as 
better  than  burnt  lime.  Successful  farmers  use  it.  Pulverized  limestone  helpsln  producing  bumper 
crops.  It  adds  to  the  bank  roll  of  farmers  who  use  it.  Turn  your  limestone  into  actual  cash— get  a 

7leu  hi  land  Limestone  Pulverizer 

Other  sites  up  to  40  H.  P.  This  remarkable  machine  is  sturdily  constructed 

of  materials  that  stand-up  well  under  hard  and 
continuous  usage.  Not  only  its  strength,  but  its 
ease,  simplicity  and  economy  of  operation  should 
appeal  to  you.  Crushes  all  sorts  of  stone  for  road 
and  concrete  work,  as  well  as  limestone  for  im¬ 
proving  sour  land,  at  few  cents  per  ton.  Its  cost 
is  low. 

Learn  more  about  this  wonderful  money-maker. 
Send  for  catalog  which  proves  by  facts  why  you 
should  own  one.  Write  today. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41.  New  Holland,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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It  will  make 


HOME-MADE 

ACETYLENE 

Not  only  supplies 
good  light — but 
cooking  fuel  as  well 

Other  light  systems  furnish  you 
light  only.  Home-made  Acetylene 
furnishes  you  with  the  finest 
light  in  the  world  and  a  perfect 
cooking  fuel  as  well.  You  simply 
fill  a  modern  acety- __  .  . 

lene generator  with cvvi 
the  gas-producing  ''A5> 
stone,  Union  Car¬ 
bide,  about  once  a 
month;  the  gener¬ 
ator  automatically 
makes  the  gas  as 
you  use  it. 

You  will  find 
acetylene  to  be  the 
whitest,  softest  and 
most  beautifully 
brilliant  of  all  illuminants. 
the  old  homestead  attractive  and  cheer¬ 
ful — it  will  help  to  keep  everybody  hap¬ 
py  and  contented— and,  best  of  all,  it  will 
relieve  the  women  folks  forever  of  the 
bother  of  handling  ancient,  greasy,  ker¬ 
osene  lamps. 

You  will  laugh  with  joy  at:  the  ease 
with  which  you  can  cook  the  breakfast 
on  an  acetylene  range— no  kindling— no 
soot— no  wood— no  coal— no  ashes— no 
surplus  heat  in  your  kitchen.  You  just 
jump  out  of  bed  and 
strike  a  match  and  your 
coffee  and  eggs  are  all 
ready  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  simple  little  gener¬ 
ator  you  require  to  make 
home  -  made  acetylene 
will  be  worth  more  to  you 
than  a  heating  plant.  The 
cost  is  insignificant  con¬ 
sidering  the  benefits. 
Modern  acetylene  plants 
are  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  over  the  old.  The 
•"  drum»  Union  Carbide  you  would 
with  bluo  bands  use  jn  SUch  a  plant  is  now 
carried  in  warehouses  convenient  to  us¬ 
ers  in  practically  every  town  and  city,  and 
is  as  safe  to  store  and  handle  as  coal. 

Write  u«  today  for  particular!. 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  CO., Dept. 6 

42nd  St.  Building,  NEW  YORK,  or 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(6) 


ASK 

our  sales 
office  near¬ 
est  you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil¬ 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops  * 

The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 

Book  free 


WANTFn~HQNEST  ENERGETIC  — 

f  sill  I  LU  in  every  county  to  sell  our  big 
line  of  goods  direct  to  farmers, 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  .Many  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
company  are  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

handling  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Wo  furnish  you  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars,  giving  ago  and  occupation. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 
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II  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  II 

||  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  || 
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Winter  Care  of  House  Plants. 

1.  Who  has  tried  to  winter  large  house 
plants,  such  as  overgrown  rubber  trees. 
Aspidistras,  ferns,  Begonias  and  others  in 
the  cellar?  I  have  found  some  kinds  of 
Begonias,  geraniums,  Ran  tanas,  Nicotiana 
affinis,  roses,  Wandering  Jew  vine,  and 
others  did  very  well  in  a  cool  cellar  with 
an  occasional  watering,  but  never  tried 
the  larger  decorative  plants.  Oleanders 
and  Hydrangeas  are  no  trouble  either.  2. 
Can  asparagus  seed  be  sown  in  the  Fall? 
Would  it  come  up  sooner  than  if  sown  in 
Spring?  It  is  so  slow  to  germinate. 
3.  What  care  should  be  given  two-yeqr- 
old  Norway  spruce  seedliugs?  j.  G.  s. 

Breinigsville,  Pa. 

1.  Cellar  storage  is  endured  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  plants,  more  especially  by  those 
that  naturally  prefer  a  resting  period,  or 
that  endure  cessation  of  growth  with  lit¬ 
tle  loss  of  foliage.  Aspidistras  endure 
much  ill  usage,  including  deficient  light 
and  low  temperature.  Rubber  trees  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  happy  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar,  which  we  infer  means  at  times  40 
degrees  or  below ;  they  will  stand  shade 
very  well,  but  do  not  like  to  be  chilled. 
Oleanders  and  Hydrangeas  are  often 
wintered  in  this  way.  Begonias  vary 
greatly  in  their  endurance ;  a  great  many 
varieties  stand  shade  well,  but  suffer 
from  chill,  losing  foliage  quite  readily, 
and  becoming  rather  scraggy.  Geraniums 
are  very  commonly  given  cellar  storage. 
Lantanas  are  very  hard  to  kill,  as  horti¬ 
culturists  in  some  parts  of  British  India 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  know  to  their 
sorrow,  for  this  rather  prim  flowering 
plant  is  a  pernicious  weed  in  the  tropics. 
We  should  prefer  to  grow  Nicotiana  af¬ 
finis  as  an  annual,  rather  than  carrying 
over  in  the  cellar.  Roses  will  bear  such 
storage  well,  and  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
easily  satisfied  in  Winter  storage. 

2.  All  available  authorities  advise  sow¬ 
ing  asparagus  seeds  in  the  Spring,  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared. 
Soaking  the  seed  hastens  germination.  3. 
Two-year-old  Norway  spruce  may  well  be 
left  in  the  seed-bed  and  given  clean  culti¬ 
vation  ;  the  next  year  they  may  be  root- 
pruned  and  set  in  nursery  rows. 


American  Institute  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  eighty-fourth  annual  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show  and  flower  exhibit  of  the 
American  Institute  opened  in  the  En¬ 
gineering  Building,  New  York,  Nov.  3. 
The  Chrysanthemum  display  was  es¬ 
pecially  meritorious  in  cut  blooms, 
though  there  were  some  striking  show 
plants,  William  Turner,  a  huge  incurved 
white  that  has  attracted  attention 
wherever  shown,  was  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  variety  present  in  size  and  fin¬ 
ish.  Lady  Hopetoun,  old  rose,  is  another 
favorite  exhibition  sort.  Mrs.  Drabble, 
recurved  white  of  huge  size,  was  hardly 
equal  to  last  year,  when  it  was  shown  in 
exceptional  quality,  but  this  is  always  a 
striking  variety.  Other  large  exhibition 
sorts  were  W.  Mease,  dull  coral,  recurved ; 
Master  Ilex,  deep  amber,  recurved ;  W. 
Woodmason,  terra  cotta,  amber  reverse ; 
Earl  Kitchener,  magenta,  recurved,  very 
large ;  Yellow  Miller,  recurved,  prim¬ 
rose  yellow ;  Rose  Rockett,  amber,  re¬ 
curved,  always  an  attraction. 

Among  show  plants  was  a  line  speci¬ 
men  of  Garza,  an  anemone-flowered  va¬ 
riety  with  white  ruy  florets  and  ivory 
or  pale  lemon  disk.  This  fine  old  sort 
was  sent  out  in  1894,  but  has  never 
been  superseded  for  certain  uses.  The 
little  pompons  were  very  good ;  an  at¬ 
tractive  new  hardy  pompon  of  the  aster 
section  was  Arlington,  deep  claret  color. 
The  familiar  little  buttons,  such  as  Baby 
Margaret,  Brown  Bessie,  Golden  Phea¬ 
sant,  Yellow  Gem  and  many  others  were 
shown  freely. 

A  striking  now  rose  shown  was  Gorge¬ 
ous,  sent  out  by  Hugh  Dickson  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  Ireland.  It  is  bright  pink  flushed 
with  yellow.  Orchids,  violets,  Dahlias, 
carnations,  Begonias  and  other  flowers 
were  shown,  and  there  was  also  an  inter¬ 
esting  display  of  vegetables.  A  new 
blue  water  lily  was  named  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 


Keeping  Cabbage. 

Last  Spring  I  saw  a  question  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  asking  how  the  farmers  kept 
their  cabbage  so  nice  through  the  AVin- 
ter.  There  were  several  answers,  but 
none  of  them  told  how  it  is  done  here. 
I  live  equal  distance  from  Auburn,  Itha¬ 
ca  and  Cortland,  and  nearly  everyone 
raises  cabbage.  The  only  way  it  is  stored 
here  is  to  cut  it  the  same  as  to  go  to 
the  car  and  then  set  it  on  the  grass, 
stems  down  and  only  one  deep  right  along 
in  rows.  When  done  cover  with  from  six 
to  eight  inches  of  straw  and  leave  until 
Spring.  It  is  best  to  put  it  on  a  side 
hill  or  along  a  board  fence  where  the 
snow  will  drift  over  it.  1\  M. 

Locke,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  pet  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


the  most  scientific  treatment,  zts  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture — 


This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys  grain 
smuts  and  fungus  growths.  It  prevents 
flax  wilt,  also  scab  and  black-leg  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  Rids  stables  and  chicken  houses 
of  disease  germs  and  flies.  No  up-to- 
date  farmer  should  be  without  a  supply 
of  Formaldehyde- — the  best  bears  the 
Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works  label — 
35  cents  in  pound  bottles  at  your  dealer 
with  complete  directions.  Big  illustrated 
hand-book  sent  free  on  request. 


PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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RAT  Afe°efs 

For  All  Uses 

Free  catalog.  Spraying 
formulas  and  spraying  dl- 
Junlor  Leader  Sprayer  rections.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  2.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Junior  Leader  Orchard  Sprayer  with 
2  II.  P.  engine.  3-plunger  pump. 

High  pressure.  Auto¬ 
matic  agitation  of  liq¬ 
uid,  suction  strainer  is  brush 
cleaned.  We  also  make 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Mounted  Po¬ 
tato  Sprayers,  eto. 


A  SPRAYER 
FOR  EVERY  NEED 


Till  Deep 

Give  the  roots  a  chance  ou^  bring¬ 
ing  up  trash, 
stones  or  manure.  You 
can  at  the  same  time  pul¬ 
verize  and  level.  For 

^  thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the 
forged  sharp,  penetrating  disks  o£ 
the 

Cut&w&y 


fCLARK) 


Disk  Harrow-Single  or  Double  Action— light 
m  draft  and  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway, 
write  to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
Get  your  copy  new. 

/The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  of  the  original  CL  A  RK  disk 
harrows  and  plows 

^39  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


This  Double  _ 

A  ction  Harrow J 
saves  one  disking  A-j 


Mighty  Monarch  Stump 
Pullers -Guaranteed  5Yrs. 


Steel  Co.,  Dept.  N  Y  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


VOU  WANT  tho  stump  puller  with  the 
most  power  and  speed-* made  of  steel—  j 
having  double  and  triple  power  equip¬ 
ment-simple  and  easy  to  operate— at  a 
price  any  farmer  can  afford.  In  fact, 
you  want  a 

ZIMMERMAN  MIGHTY  MONARCH 
STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

Our  free  complete  catalog:  describes  latest 
slump-clearing  method  and  our  now  im¬ 
proved  stump  puller.  Write  for  it  today. 


Wz  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  3IAN.  It’*  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saxes  money  and 
luickache.  Send  for  FUEE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  1IL 


Day  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  with 

Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


T^IVE  years  of  actual  practical  experience  in  every  fruit  growing  sec- 
-F  tion,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  has  proven  that  this  wonderful 
Spray  Material  which  dissolves  instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water  is 

Efficient,  Economical,  Practical,  Convenient 

It  not  only  enables  you  to  produce  clean,  top-quality  fruit  but  at 
the  same  time  reduces  your  spray  bills  25%  or  more. 

Note  This  Comparison 

100-lb.  Drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  makes  more 

dilute  spray  than  a  600-lb.  Barrel  _ 

of  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
. — At  the  same  time  you  have 
less  to  haul  and  handle — No  loss 
from  leakage — No  crystalizarion 
— No  spoilage,  as  Niagara  Soluble 
Sulphur  Compound  keeps  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  any  climate. 

Spray  your  trees  with  Niagara 
Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 
and  grow  clean,  high  quality 
fruit  at  less  expense. 

Write  us  at  once  for  booklets  that  tell  how 


Standard  Drum 

Niagara  Soluble  Sul¬ 
phur  Cornpou  nd. 
This  100  pounds  of 
powdered  material 
is  equivalent  to  60 
gallons  of  liquid. 
Leakage  impossible. 


Standard  Barrel 

commercial  lime  and  sulphur. 

This  50  gallons  of  liquid  weighs 

600  pounds,  of  which  75#  is  to  spray  and  show  you  how  you  can  save  25% 

water  and  package.  Impossible  .  ,  , 

to  prevent  leakage,  or  more  on  your  spray  material  bills. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  line  with  Soluble  Sulphur  users 
— They  are  the  men  who  are  making  money  in  the  fruit  / 

growing  business-  ' 

Use  the  coupon — Let  us  prove  our  statements  to  A  ✓  a? 

‘  ‘  ‘  AT*  * 

~  -  N  b-  .. 


your  satisfaction. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. 

63  MAIN  ST.,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  everything  for  spraying  purposes 

Machinery  and  Materials  , 


Cv 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  w  illingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  o t  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thanksgiving. 

Let  us  be  thankful — not  alone  because 

Since  last  our  universal  thanks  were  told 
We  have  grown  greater  in  the  world’s  applause, 

And  fortune’s  newer  smiles  surpass  the  old. 

But  thankful  for  all  things  that  come  as  alms 
From  out  the  open  hand  of  Providence — 

The  Winter  clouds  and  storms — the  Summer  calms— 
The  sleepless  dread — the  drowse  of  indolence. 

Let  us  be  thankful — thankful  for  the  prayers 

Whose  gracious  answers  were  long,  long  delayed, 
That  they  might  fall  upon  us  unawares, 

And  bless  us,  as  in  greater  need  we  prayed. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  loyal  hand 

That  love  held  out  in  welcome  to  our  own, 

When  love,  and  only  love,  could  understand 
The  need  of  touches  we  had  never  known. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  longing  eyes 

That  gave  their  secret  to  us  as  they  wept, 

Yet  in  return  found,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Love’s  touch  upon  their  lids,  and,  smiling,  slept. 

And  let  us,  too,  be  thankful  that  the  tears 
Of  sorrow  have  not  all  been  drained  away, 

That  through  them  still,  along  the  coming  years, 

We  may  look  on  the  dead  face  of  Today. 

- — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

THANKSGIVING  is  essentially  a  farm  holiday. 

Established  at  a  time  when  American  city  life 
was  unknown  the  holiday  still  brings  to  mind  old 
scenes,  country  hills  and  old-time  family  reunions. 
There  are  no  doubt  families  which  have  not  for  two 
or  three  generations  had  their  roots  in  the  soil.  We 
can  hardly  understand  how  such  people  can  ever 
get  the  true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving — and  we  feel 
sorry  for  them.  This  spirit  comes  naturally  to  the 
old  farm  hoy  or  girl — no  matter  how  far  he  may 
have  wandered  from  the  old  home.  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey 
says  that: 

“A  man  cannot  be  a  good  farmer  unless  he  is  a 
religious  man." 

What  he  means  is  that  a  good  farmer  does  not 
work  his  farm  for  himself  alone  but  that,  day  by 
day,  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  comes  more  and  more 
to  dedicate  his  few  acres  to  the  true  service  of 
family  and  country,  and  to  the  unseen  power  which 
sustains  him.  Thanksgiving,  as  a  holiday,  grew  out 
of  the  thought  of  such  farmers.  It  still  retains 
that  character  in  the  country — no  matter  how  it 
may  have  changed  in  city  and  town.  It  seems  to  us 
most  desirable  that  the  true  spirit  of  this  festival 
should  be  kept  alive.  Let  there  be  one  day  at  least 
for  a  public  confession  of  heartfelt,  cheerful  thanks 
for  the  blessings  of  the  harvest,  for  remembrance  of 
the  needy,  and  for  old  family  reunions.  In  the  rush 
and  roar  of  modern  civilization  these  old-fashioned 
festivals  are  needed  as  a  social  balance-wheel. 

* 

DURING  the  past  year  many  of  our  people  have 
marvelled  at  the  wonderful  power  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  German  people.  What  is  responsible  for 
it?  David  Lubin,  speaking  of  the  need  of  a  farmer’s 
marketing  organization,  last  Summer  said : 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken ;  the  great  strength  of  the 
German  Empire  does  not  come  from  the  “goose  step” 
of  her  soldiers,  nor  from  her  Krupp  guns;  it  comes  as  a 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  her  Landwirtschaftsrat 
system  for  the  scientific  distribution  of  her  products, 
of  the  food  products  of  Germany. 

Under  this  German  system  every  farmer  who 
owns  land  supports  this  organization  through  a  part 
of  his  tax — set  aside  expressly  for  it.  He  votes  for 
a  township  chamber  of  agriculture  and  the  represen¬ 
tation  goes  on  up  through  county,  State  and  section 
and  to  a  national  marketing  organization.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  is  a  system  of  rural  credits  for 
farmers.  Thus  the  real  backbone  of  Germany  is 
made  from  the  soil.  The  nation  is  strong  and  “pre¬ 
pared”  because  farmers  are  organized  and  reason¬ 
ably  well  financed.  They  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
market  men  and  monied  men,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
country.  If  any  of  us  see  any  menace  in  the  strength 


and  unity  of  Germany  we  should  understand  that 
the  way  to  “prepare”  is  not  only  in  organizing  a 
great  army  and  navy,  but  in  organizing  to  give  our 
producers  a  fairer  chance  at  the  markets  and  the 
money  of  the  country.  Just  at  this  time  President 
Wilson,  ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan  are 
making  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  advice  to 
the  American  people.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  is  their 
favorite : 

But  if  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and  blow 
not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not  warned  ;  if  the 
sword  come,  and  take  any  person  from  among  them,  he 
is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  re¬ 
quire  at  the  watchman’s  hand. 

We  might  substitute  the  receding  plow  for  the 
approaching  sword  in  this  quotation.  If  these 
statesmen  and  others  want  to  be  fully  prepared  let 
them  give  half  the  thought  to  organizing  credits  and 
markets  that  they  do  to  the  army  and  navy. 

* 

LAST  week  alone  we  had  over  a  dozen  letters 
from  people  who  are  in  trouble  because  no 
definite  contract  was  made.  Most  of  these  troubles 
are  over  labor  or  the  division  of  income  from  land. 
They  “agreed”  verbally  to  do  certain  things,  but 
as  the  season  went  on  disappointments  and  trouble 
arose,  and  now  one  claims  one  thing  and  the  other 
another.  *  There  were  usually  no  witnesses  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  writing.  Of  course  we  cannot  help  much  at 
settling  such  trouble,  as  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the 
facts.  We  must  again  urge  our  readers  not  to  enter 
upon  any  business  association  without  having  a 
written  contract  drawn  up  in  legal  form  and  speci¬ 
fying  just  what  is  intended.  Then  you  will  know 
just  what  is  meant  at  all  times.  It  will  usually  pay 
to  have  a  good  lawyer  look  the  contract  over  before 
you  sign  it.  At  one  time  a  well-to-do  farmer  sent 
us  a  contract  with  his  tenant  and  asked  our  opin¬ 
ion.  It  was  a  long,  high-worded  instrument,  but  a 
little  study  showed  that  the  farmer  could  enforce 
his  side  while  the  tenant  never  could.  We  pointed 
this  out  to  the  farmer  and  he  said  openly:  “ That 
is  just  what  I  wanted  to  do — tie  him  up  and  be 
free  myself!"  Our  advice  is  to  make  a  contract 
before  doing  business,  and  be  sure  it  is  a  contract! 

* 

I  never  dreamed  how  many  ministers  read  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  till  I  began  these  articles,  for  so  many  have 
spoken  to  me  about  them.  Last  week  on  the  steps  of 
a  hotel  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  I  was  asked  by  a  minister 
if  I  were  the  Gilbert  that  wrote  the  articles  as  the 
Pastoral  Parson.  g.  b.  gilbert. 

E  find  that  several  thousand  clergymen  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  read  it  regularly. 
They  frequently  refer  to  it  in  their  sermons  to  coun¬ 
try  people.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
religious  paper  in  any  sectarian  sense,  but  we  long 
since  recognized  the  fact  that  the  question  of  in¬ 
spiring  and  developing  farm  life  is  essentially  a 
moral  question.  No  man  can  live  unto  himself  alone 
and  ignore  the  church  and  Christian  brotherhood, 
and  do  his  full  duty  as  a  farmer. 

* 

LAST  week  we  referred  to  the  farm  papers  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Strout  advertising.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions  these  papers  ran  the  advertising 
even  after  they  well  knew  its  full  character.  The 
few  papers  which  stood  firmly  in  this  matter  and 
could  not  be  bought  are: 

Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Farm  Stock  and  Home,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

We  feel  it  a  duty  to  print  this  honor  list.  If,  out 
of  the  1,000  or  more  farm  papers  we  have  omitted 
the  name  of  any  who  refused  this  advertising,  let 
us  know,  for  we  wish  to  make  the  list  complete.  The 
publishers  of  these  papers  must  now  feel  a  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  view  of  the  latest  developments  in  this 
advertising. 

* 

THE  commission  men  are  attacking  the  auction 
system  of  selling  produce.  Since  they  offer  no 
substitute  we  assume  that  they  claim  their  present 
method  is  superior.  If  it  is  superior  that  fact  must 
be  susceptible  of  proof.  If  we  are  wrong  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  auction  plan  is  more  economical  and 
fairer  than  the  commission  business  we  want  the 
truth.  Every  legitimate  commission  sale  involves 
a  plain  statement  of  figures  showing  what  the  goods 
brought  and  the  cost  of  delivery  and  sale.  Such 
a  statement  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  and  anyone 
can  see  from  this  that  the  method  was  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  There  would  have  been  a  decided  saving 
if  this  fruit  had  been  handled  at  the  auction.  Now 
we  want  to  get  hundreds  of  these  returns  just  as 
they  came  from  the  commission  men.  They  may  say 
it  is  not  fair  to  take  one  or  two  instances,  so  let  us 
have  hundreds  of  them,  so  that  a  fair  average  can  be 
made.  We  will  ask  our  readers  to  send  us  such  pa¬ 
pers  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  -  about  the 
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figures.  If  the  commission  men  are  doing  this  work 
economically  we  all  want  to  know  it.  There  was  no 
economy  in  Mr.  Loop’s  case,  but  perhaps  your  re¬ 
turns  make  a  better  showing.  Let  us  have  them. 

* 

THE  great  success  of  the  Wyandottes  and  Reds 
in  the  last  egg-laying  contest  will  increase  the 
great  interest  in  these  breeds.  As  popular  farm 
poultry  both  are  very  useful,  but  they  lay  brown 
tinted  eggs,  which  are  at  something  of  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  New  York  market.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  on  earth  why  a  Leghorn  egg  should  bring  a 
higher  price  than  one  equally  large  and  fresh  laid 
by  a  Rock  or  Red  or  a  “Dotte.”  It  is  a  fad  or  fash¬ 
ion  and  nothing  more.  The  tinted  egg  men  are  now 
organizing  a  movement  to  educate  New  York  people 
to  quit  eating  with  their  eyes  entirely.  As  they  have 
common  sense  on  their  side  they  will  win  out  if  they 
stay  by  it,  but  the  white  egg  fad  is  strongly  built 
into  the  system. 

* 

I  have  in  the  past  applied  for  work  to  men  here  in 
Massachusetts  owning  farms,  and  in  talking  to  them  I 
would  tell  them  that  I  could  grow  Alfalfa  here,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  Some  of 
the  men  would  get  peevish,  and  tell  me  that  Alfalfa 
would  not  grow  here.  g.  c.  k. 

HAT  is  from  a  hired  man.  Now  any  man  who 
could  make  Alfalfa  grow  in  New  England 
would  be  worth  his  weight  in  silver — if  he  were  of 
ordinary  size.  Most  of  these  men  seemed  to  think 
he  was  made  of  brass  when  he  claimed  that  Alfalfa 
would  do  well.  If  New  England  farmers  could  and 
would  grow  Alfalfa  with  half  the  success  that  is 
obtained  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  dairying  and  live 
stock  keeping  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  this 
country  would  be  the  most  profitable  form  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  Can  it  be  done?  Frankly  we  do 
not  believe  it  when  the  old  single  tap-rooted  varie¬ 
ties  of  Alfalfa  are  seeded.  While  these  will  grow 
we  believe  they  are  playthings  for  the  gentleman 
farmer,  rather  than  business  tools  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  man.  The  newer  Siberian  varieties,  like  Cos¬ 
sack  and  also  Grimm  will  be  far  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  we  believe  they  will  come  into  quite  gen¬ 
eral  and  successful  use  in  New  England.  Brought 
from  the  cold  Siberian  deserts  to  aid  the  farmers 
on  our  Northwestern  plains,  they  will,  we  believe, 
add  immense  value  to  the  agriculture  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  And  the  hired  man  who  can  make  them  grow 
will  be  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  the  college 
graduate  who  can  write  a  thesis  on  Alfalfa! 

* 

WE  see  by  the  figures  on  the  next  page  a  case 
of  this  “ vain  repetition  of  an  economic  fal¬ 
lacy."  Mr.  Loop  sent  2,933  baskets  of  plums  to  a 
commission  man  because  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  fruit  would  bring  18  to  19  cents  a  basket.  He 
got  a  check  for  $110.41,  or  3.7  cents  a  basket.  He 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  paying  the  railroads  $98 
for  carrying  the  plums  and  the  commission  man 
$55.85  for  selling  and  handling  them.  The  commission 
man  assumed  no  risks  and  paid  no  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  yet  he  took  half  as  much  as  the  producer — 
who  paid  all  expenses  for  producing,  picking  and 
packing!  No  matter  how  low  the  fruit  sold  the 
fixed  charges  for  carrying  and  handling  remain  the 
same.  We  can  fill  an  entire  paper  with  similar 
cases.  They  are  known  to  all  men  who  consign  goods 
to  this  market.  The  commission  men  and  their  trade 
papers  know  that  they  have  developed  a  system  of 
distribution  which  is  wasteful  and  full  of  graft. 
They  make  no  effort  to  reform  it,  and  have  no  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement.  Yet  when  the  auction 
system  comes  with  the  only  practical  plan  for  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  suggested  in  years  these 
dealers  and  their  papers  turn  on  it  like  wolves 
eager  to  devour  a  lamb.  The  great  trouble  with  them 
is  that  they  find  the  lamb  well  armed  with  teeth  and 
claws,  and  quite  competent  to  use  them ! 


Brevities. 

“The  future  meat  supply  in  a  nut  shell”  is  what  the 
nut  growers  say. 

If  you  cannot  have  a  turkey,  have  a  hen — and  if 
you  have  no  poultry  thank  the  Lord  and  say  “Amen.” 

The  “wet”  years  seem  to  bring  most  prosperity  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  who  are  flooded  out. 

Let  yourself  alone!  Give  yourself  a  chance!  Keep 
away  from  medicine  and  worry  and  growling  for  a 
while — and  eat  apples. 

Why  are  you  keeping  those  old  hens  around?  They 
will  not  lay  before  February,  and  the  most  expensive 
feeding  months  have  come.  Eat  them  up. 

Johnson  grass  hay  “made  in  Mississippi”  is  the  lat¬ 
est.  In  a  feeding  test  with  mules  this  hay  proved  su¬ 
perior  to  Timothy. 

“Fudge  sandwich”  is  the  latest  for  Missouri  school 
children.  Sounds  good  and  is  better  than  the  fat  pork 
“hunks”  we  had  as  a  child ! 

The  thousands  of  readers  who  have  followed  the  re¬ 
cent  articles  of  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  next  week  they  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
what  he  looks  like. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Review  of  the  Auction  Markets. 

The  auction  system  of  selling  farm  produce  is  at¬ 
tracting  attention  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Last 
week  the  sales  were  attended  by  a  Massachusetts  dele¬ 
gation,  headed  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
had  opportunity  to  observe  a  large  sale  of  apples  at 
auction,  and  returned  home  with  an  avowed  purpose 
to  advocate  a  similar  system  for  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  under  a  State  supervision  similar  to  that  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 

Last  week  the  auction  market  opened  strong  on 
Monday.  During  the  week  the  weather  was  softer 
and  prices  declined  in  all  the  lines.  The  drop  was  as 
much  as  50  cents  a  barrel  in  some  varieties  of  apples. 
At  this  writing  the  weather  still  remains  soft.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  colder  weather  may  be  expected  at 
any  time,  and  the  experience  is  that  the  cold  snaps 
always  give  a  better  demand  for  apples  in  the  New 
York  market. 

We  give  herewith  the  exact  sales  for  three  days  of 
last  week  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  We  realize 
that  these  quotations  would  be  more  available  if  the 
particular  grade  could  be  specified  with  the  price. 
Under  present  conditions  this  is  impossible,  and  an 
attempt  to  specify  quality  would  probably  lead  to 
greater  confusion  than  omitting  the  specification  of 
grades  entirely.  It  is  possible  that  the  apple  law  has 
tended  to  a  little  better  pack  than  usual.  It  certainly 
has  had  this  result  with  some  growers,  but  the  law  has 
not  been  generally  observed,  nor  enforced.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  apples  shipped  to  the 
New  York  market  by  growers  have  not  been  packed 
in  accordance  with  the  new  apple  law,  and  it  is  evident 
in  such  a  situation  that  an  attempt  now  to  enforce 
the  law  would  be  futile.  You  cannot  prosecute  85  per 
cent,  of  the  growers  of  the  State. 

The  prices  in  New  York  may  be  higher  or  lower  than 
in  some  other  markets  of  the  country,  but  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  market  without  regard  to  the  brands  or  grades 
marked  on  every  barrel,  the  apples  sell  invariably  on 
the  basis  of  quality.  We  have  exercised  the  greatest 
diligence  in  an  effort  to  learn  the  exact  prices  received 
by  commission  dealers  for  similar  quality  of  fruits  sold 
at  the  auctions.  Grade  for  grade,  quality  for  quality, 
prices  seem  to  run  on  about  the  same  level  with 
the  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  auction  that  the  fruit 
is  sold  promptly  while  fresh,  and  moved  out  so  that  the 
second  day  there  are  no  old  goods  to  distract  the  sale 
of  fresh  varieties.  Considering  the  small  volume  han¬ 
dled  by  the  auction  as  compared  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  market,  this  is  a  most  decided  encouragement  for 
the  new  system.  It  is  believed  with  a  large  and  steady 
supply  of  choice  fruit,  the  direct  sales  through  the  auc¬ 
tion  to  retailers  could  be  very  much  increased,  and 
through  this  economy  in  distribution  the  consumption 
of  apples  would  be  very  much  larger,  and,  of  course, 
wholesale  prices  would  in  this  way  be  favorably  af¬ 
fected.  With  this  demonstration  another  year  growers 
are  quite  sure  to  effect  organizations  that  will  assist 
in  the  development  of  this  work. 

There  are  also  some  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  handling  of  fruit  with  the  present  facilities  that 
can  be  and  should  be  avoided  with  a  better  system. 
These  expenses  are  in  cartage  and  labor  on  goods.  The 
Department  has  secured  some  reductions  on  this  ser¬ 
vice  but  with  proper  facilities  it  would  not  exist  at  all. 
It  has  been  tolerated  and  encouraged  because  the  dis¬ 
tributing  system  has  been  able  to  exact  an  extra  toll 
of  the  producer  for  this  service.  It  has  been  a  heavy 
annual  toll  and  if  the  producer  will  back  up  the  de¬ 
mands  for  the  reform,'*  extra  expense  can  be  avoided. 

Without  any  organization  of  farmers,  individual 
growers  are  responding  encouragingly  to  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  work  out  a  better  system.  The  Department 
has  no  pet  hobby  and  is  pledged  to  no  particular  mar¬ 
ket  and  no  particular  system.  The  purpose  is  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  with  an  open^mind  and  an  honest 
determination  to  work  out  a  better  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months, 
but  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  reform  and  with  the 
cooperation  and  help  of  the  producer,  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved. 

The  auction  sales  for  three  full  days  are  as  follows: 

APPLES.— 4S  Greening,  $1.95;  40,  $1.40;  40  Bald¬ 
win,  $2;  25,  $1.90;  24,  $1.55;  f5  Ben  Davis,  $1.80;  2, 
$1.55;  4  Spy,  $1.60;  2,  $2.05;  6  King.  $2.80;  1  Lemon 
Pippin,  $2.25;  1,  $2.05;  6  Hubbardston,  $1.55;  9, 
$1.40;  2  Russet,  $1.55;  3  Baldwin,  70  cents;  166, 
$1.70;  29  Greening,  $3.80;  8  Pewaukee.  $1.75;  82 
Baldwin,  $1.85;  49  Greening,  $2.75;  21  Hubbardston, 
$1.95;  8  Pewaukee,  $1.80;  2  II.  Sweet,  $2.30;  8  Bald¬ 
win.  $2.75;  19  Spy,  $1.15;  14,  $1.25;  11  Greening, 
$1.20;  2,  $3.10;  83  Baldwin,  $2.20;  3,  $1.60;  12  Ben 
Davis,  $1.75;  20,  $1.40;  3  Spy.  $2.35;  2  Svvaar.  $2.20: 
26  Baldwin,  $2.05;  23  Greening,  $2.35;  1,  $2.80;  2 
T.  Sweet,  $2.30;  8  Spy,  $2;  13  Baldwin,  $2.85;  1 
Rome,  $3.40;  15,  $2.85;  19,  $2.25;  5  Wagoner,  $2.85; 
4  Rome  (boxes)  $1.25;  6  Seek,  $1.95;  1.  $1.20;  8 
Ben  Davis,  $2.30;  1  Baldwin,  $2.30;  1  Spy,  $2.20;  3 
Pound  Sweet,  $2.80;  2  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.65;  1  Lady 
Sweet.  $2.55:  1  Baldwin,  $3.15;  2.  $2.50;  9,  $2.25; 
3,  $2.10;  6.  $2.10;  2,  $1.55;  2  Greening.  $3.30;  1  New¬ 
town,  $2.85;  1  Gilliflower.  $2.25:  1  Seek,  $2.60;  1 
Newtown,  $3.05;  95  Greening,  $2.60;  11,  $1.70;  10, 
$1.95;  35  Spy,  $1.75;  87  Greening,  $3.20;  10,  $2.90; 
49,  $2.85;  1,  $2.10;  32  Hubbardston.  $2.60;  5  Bald¬ 
win,  $2;  18,  $2.45;  1  Russet,  $1.40;  2,  $1.65;  1, 
$1.30;  6,  $1.85;  1  Ben  Davis.  $1.25;  4  McIntosh  $4.45; 
5,  $4.15;  1  Snow,  $3.70;  3  Haas,  $3;  1  Snow,  $3.05; 
14  Baldwin.  $2.20;  5  Greening,  $2.55;  3,  $2.25;  4 
McIntosh,  $3.05;  11  Spy,  $2.30;  14.  $1.75;  18.  $1.85; 
28,  $2.35;  3,  $1.30;  5  Ben  Davis.  $1.75;  2.  $1.50;  27, 
$1.25;  13,  $3.10;  1,  $5.10;  1.  $2.30;  10  $2.30;  1  New¬ 
town,  $2.30;  4  King  (boxes),  $1;  3,  80  cents;  5-  Bald¬ 


win  (crates),  50  cents;  2  Baldwins,  bbls.,  $2.25;  1 
Greening,  $2.40;  1  Spy,  $2.85;  3  King.  $2.90;  1  Green¬ 
ing,  $3;  3  Spy,  $2.60;  1,  $2.05;  1  Seek,  $2.40;  2  Ben 
Davis,  $2.15;  1  Bellflower,  $2.45;  11  Greening,  $1.75; 
3  Spy,  $1.40:  2  Bellflower,  $1.40. 

PEARS.— 3  Lawrence,  $2.15;  16,  $2.35;  2,  $1.70; 
1  Kieffer,  $2.10;  5  Kieffer,  60  cents;  4,  20  cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — 6  bkts.  sweet  potatoes,  45 
cents;  30,  55  cents;  5  bkts.  turnips,  10  cents;  15  bags 
dried  beans,  $6.20  per  100  lbs. ;  15  cases,  brown  and 
white,  40  to  62  cents  per  doz. ;  10  gross  honey  at  15 
cents  per  cake. 


“  Returns”  from  a  Commission  Man. 


The  New  York  Packer  has  been  printing  long  articles 
about  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  this  paper  have  been  distributed  all 
over  the  country.  These  were  evidently  bought  and 
sent  out  by  the  Association  of  Commission  Men.  In 
addition  to  this,  articles  apparently  inspired  from  the 
same  source  are  appearing  in  the  papers  which  circu¬ 
late  among  shippers  and  farmers.  Not  being  able  to  find 
anything  else  in  the  record  of  the  Department  that 
would  prejudice  farmers  against  it,  the  commission  men 
have  made  much  of  two  cases  where  peaches  were’ 
shipped  to  the  auction  market.  These  peaches  brought 
all  that  they  were  fairly  worth,  yet  because  they  did  not 
bring  more  the  shippers  rushed  into  print  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  auction  system  was  a  fraud,  and  that 
they  had  been  robbed.  A  full  story  about  these  peaches, 
their  condition  and  their  history  will  appear  in  good 
time.  Just  now  we  take  up  this  question  of  low  prices 
for  farm  produce.  Of  course  any  man,  or  any  set  of 
men  who  start  out  to  criticise  a  new  system  of  this  sort, 
should  have  clean  hands  and  a  perfect  record  before 
they  make  so  much  of  the  matter.  For  every  case 
where  goods  at  the  auction  have  sold  for  less  than  the 
shippers  expected,  we  can  easily  find  500  cases  where 
goods  sent  to  the  commission  men  have  proved  very 
much  more  disappointing.  We  give  this  week  the 
actual  record  of  a  shipment  of  plums.  We  learned  about 
it  through  the  following  letter : 

Keep  the  good  work  going,  some  good  is  sure  to  come 
out  of  it.  It  must  hurt  some,  I  think,  from  the  way 
the  “Guide”  and  the  “Packer”  squeal. 

About  60  days  ago  my  son  received  a  wire  from  J. 
&  G.  Lippman,  New  York,  saying,  “Plums  selling  six¬ 
teen  to  eighteen,  advise  shipment,  car  to  arrive  Mon¬ 
day.” 

Well  he  sent  the  car  as  advised  and  they  arrived 
in  good  shape  Monday  and  sold — about  a  hundred  at 
10  cents,  rest  nine  cents  and  they  charged  nearly  $30 
cartage. 

lie  was  not  so  sore  about  what  they  sold  for,  because 
he  found  that  was  about  the  market  Monday.  The 
fact  that  nine  to  10  was  about  the  market  when  they 
sent  the  wire  that  induced  him  to  ship  is  the  part  he 
was  not  pleased  with.  a.  I.  loop. 

North  East,  Pa. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  on  August  18th  Mr. 
Loop  received  the  following  telegram  : 

Market  sixteen,  eighteen  cents.  Advise  shipment  to 
arrive  Monday.  j.  &  o.  lippman. 

lie  sent  the  carload  of  plums.  On  August  23  Mr. 
Loop  received  a  letter  from  the  Lippman  Co.  telling  him 
that  owing  to  the  low  prices  on  peaches  the  market  on 
plums  had  eased  off.  They  hoped,  however,  that  the 
results  from  the  sale  of  his  car  would  justify  shipping 
another  car  on  Wednesday.  On  August  24th  they 
wired  Mr.  Loop  as  follows: 

Your  car  plums  sold  9c  to  10c,  outlook  same  on  car 
for  latter  end  of  week. 

They  figured  that  the  sale  was  the  very  best  that 
could  be  obtained  on  the  market.  Their  explanation 
was  that  the  very  cheap  peaches  had  hurt  the  market. 
Fancy  basket  peaches  were  selling,  so  they  claimed,  at 
25  to  30  cents  per  basket.  Following  this  came  the 
commission  returns,  and  we  give  here  a  photograph  of 
this  document: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  2,933  baskets  of  plums  netted  Mr. 
Loop  $110.41,  which  is  an  average  of  3  7-10  cents  per 
basket.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  not  one  of  these 
baskets  of  plums  sold  at  retail  for  less  than  20  cents, 
and  most  of  them  brought  25.  The  entire  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  these  plums  after  they  left  the  producer’s  hands 
was  $154.62,  or  110%  of  the  entire  amount  returned  by 
the  commission  man.  Out  of  this  $110.41  Mr.  Loop 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  packages,  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  handling,  cultivating  and  fertilizing,  as  well  as 
the  interest  on  his  investment. 

We  are  not  printing  this  in  any  particular  criticism 
of  the  Lippman  Company.  We  are  merely  showing  our 
readers  a  definite,  concrete  case  of  the  sale  of  a  car¬ 
load  of  fruit  through  a  well-known  commission  man. 
The  commission  men  have  invited  this  line  of  argument 
by  their  bitter  attack  upon  the  auction  system,  and  they 
cannot  complain  even  though  \v«  vede  good  our  as- 
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eertion  that  we  can  find  500  similar  cases  for  every  one 
which  can  be  shown  through  the  auction  system.  We 
want  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  cost  of 
cartage,  $29.35,  and  the  10%  commission  in  addition 
which  amounts  to  $26.50.  Here  we  have  $55.85,  or 
about  20%  of  the  whole  returns  eaten  up  by  these 
charges,  and  we  ask  you  to  compare  this  tremendous 
charge  with  the  5%  charge  by  the  auction  system. 
There  would  have  been  a  few  other  charges  at  the 
auction,  but  not  over  $5  extra  on  the  car.  Some 
of  the  farm  papers  are  still  calling  the  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar  "the  vain  repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy.” 
It  strikes  us  that  is  a  very  good  name  indeed  for  a 
deal  wherein  the  producer  gets  3  7-10  cents  for  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  plums,  and  pays  all  the  expenses,  while  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  at  least  20  cents.'  Perhaps  we  are  wrong 
on  our  figuring,  but  that  looks  to  us  rather  less  than 
a  20-cent  dollar. 


New  York  State  News. 

FARM  INCOMES  IN  JEFFERSON  CO.— The 
Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau  has  made  a  report  on 
the  labor  income  on  95  farms  in  that  county  and  finds 
that  the  average  is  about  $700.  That  is  the  amount 
each  farm  operator  received  after  all  farm  expenses 
were  paid  and  the  interest  on  capital  invested  was  de¬ 
ducted.  This  is  said  to  be  far  better  than  the  average 
would  be  for  the  whole  county.  It  was  found  that  the 
lowest  labor  income  was  an  outgo.  It  was  minus  $325. 
This  farmer  paid  $325  for  the  privilege  of  running  his 
farm  and  putting  in  his  hard  work  thereon  for  an 
entire  year.  The  highest  income  for  labor  was  $2,547. 

DAIRYMEN  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK.— 
About  150  cheese-makers  and  other  dairymen  met  at 
Gouverneur,  Nov.  6,  to  discuss  several  phases  of  the 
cheese  business.  II.  J.  Richardson  of  Lowville  told  the 
dairymen  that  Northern  New  York  cheese  was  as  good 
as  any  made  but  that  it  should  be  improved  in  uni¬ 
formity  Dean  Cook  was  convinced  that  aerating  milk 
for  cheese  making  was  a  menace  to  the  quality  of  the 
cheese.  Prof.  W.  W.  Fisk  of  Cornell  discussed  quality 
in  cheesemaking  and  explained  how  the  undesirable 
types  of  bacteria  counteracted  the  effects  of  the  desir¬ 
able  kinds  added  with  the  “starter.”  F.  S.  Welsh  ad¬ 
vocated  standardization.  Manager  Phelps  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  told  farmers  that  they  could  save  at  least 
three  cents  per  hundred  on  milk  by  cooling  it  in  Sum¬ 
mer  Prof.  G.  II.  Barr  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  effects  of  cooling  milk  on  the 
quality  of  cheese.  A  banquet  closed  the  session. 

CONFERENCE  ON  TUBERCULOSIS.— Delegates 
to  the  second  North  Atlantic  States  Conference  of  Tu¬ 
berculosis  Workers,  to  the  number  of  350,  met  in  Al¬ 
bany  for  an  important  session  last  week.  There  were 
representatives  from  seven  States.  Important  questions 
were  discussed  by  experts  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
urging  an  appropriation  for  a  division  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

HORSEMEN  ORGANIZE. — The  horsemen  of  the 
State  formed  an  organization  in  Albany  last  week  to 
promote  horse  breeding,  enforce  the  highway  laws  of  the 
State  and  secure  safe  roads  for  horses.  Horsemen  from 
every  section  of  the  State  were  present.  The  chief  officers 
of  the  new  association  are  E.  H.  Corden  of  Long  Island, 
president;  J.  R.  Townsend  of  Goshen,  vice-president; 
Irving  Pam  a  tier  of  Watertown,  secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  II. 
Ferster  of  Mineola,  treasurer.  Hon.  Nathan  Straus 
was  elected  an  honorary  vice-president. 

GOVERNOR’S  BUDGET-MAKING  PROGRAM.— 
Gov.  \\  hitman  has  begun  a  series  of  conferences  where¬ 
by  he  hopes  to  get  at  something  tangible  in  regard  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  running  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  government.  The  total  annual  pay 
roll  of  the  State  is  about  $20,000,000  and  it  is  the  be¬ 
lief  of  experts  that  10  per  cent,  of  this  amount  can  be 
saved,  or  about  $2,OO0,OOO — an  end  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Of  the  17,000  State  employes  it  is  believed  1000 
can  be  dropped  without  injury  to  the  service.  A  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  made  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
with  the  cooperation  of  Commissioner  Wilson  where 
it  is  thought  36  employes  can  be  dispensed  with  and 
thus  save  about  $46,000. 

.  ONONDAGA  FARM  BUREAU’S  PLANS.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Farm  Bureau  this  week  the  program  of  activi¬ 
ties  was  announced  for  the  coming  Winter  and  Spring 
The  Bureau  proposes  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  the 
potato  crop  in  the  county  with  special  references  to 
meeting  th.e  demand  for  seed  .potatoes  in  carload  lots. 
Ihe  work  of  the  renovation  orokl  orchards  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Field  tests.'. v? ill  be  made  to  demonstrate  that 
old  meadows  may  be  made  more  profitable  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  fertilizers.  The  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  corn  and  the  *^ield  will  also  be  continued. 

J.  w.  D. 


Government  Crop  Report. 


The  yields  of  staple 
are : 

Corn,  bu . 

Wheat,  bu . 

Dats,  bu . 

Barley,  bu . 

Rye,  bu . 

Buckwheat,  bu . 

Potatoes,  bu . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Cotton,  lbs . 

Tobacco,  lbs.  . . 

Flaxseed,  bu . 

Rice,  bu . 

Peaches,  bu . 

Pears,  bu . 

Apples,  bbls . 

Cabbage,  tons  . 


crops  compared 
1915. 

3,090,509,000 

1,002,029,000 

1,517,478,000 

236,682,000 

44,179,000 

16,350,000 

359,253,000 

66,650,000 

80,983,000 

5.250,000,000 

1,050,025,000 

18,446,000 

26,251,000 

64,218,000 

11,216,000 

76,670,000 

958,301 


with  last  year 
1914. 

2,672,804,000 

891,017,000 

1,141,060,000 

194,953,000 

42,779,000 

16,881,000 

405,921,000 

56,574,000 

70,071,000 

7,718,980,000 

1,034,679,000 

15,559,000 

23,649,000 

54,109,000 

12,086,000 

84,400,000 

765,663 


Canadian  Fruit  Prices. 


1  Rt,AL. — Apples,  choice  Spy  and  King  $5  (fh 
5  Baldwin  and  Greening,  $4  @  $5;  McIntosh, 
$o.o0  m  $<.  Pears.  Anjou  and  Sheldon,  bbl.,  $5  to 
*8;  Grapes,  6-qt.  bkt.,  12  @  13  cents.  Cranberries, 
bbl.,  $<  (a)  $9. 

TORONTO.— Spy,  $4.50  ®  $5;  Baldwin  and  Green¬ 
ing,  $3/5  @  $4.2o;  Snow  $5  @  $6;  Grapes,  6-qt.  bkt., 
13  (ft)  15  cents. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Thanksgiving. 

My  tent  stands  in  a  garden 

Of  aster  and  golden-rod 

Tilled  by  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 

And  sown  by  the  hand  of  God — 

An  old  New  England  pasture 
Abandoned  to  peace  and  time, 

And  by  the  magic  of  beauty 
Reclaimed  to  the  sublime. 

About  it  are  golden  woodlands 
Of  tulip  and  hickory ; 

On  the  open  ridge  behind  it 

You  may  mount  to  a  glimpse  of  sea — 

The  far-off,  blue,  Homeric 

Rim  of  the  world’s  great  shield, 

A  border  of  boundless  glamour 
For  the  soul’s  familiar  field. 

***** 

Here  in  the  sifted  sunlight 

A  spirit  seems  to  brood 

On  the  beauty  and  worth  of  being, 

In  tranquil,  instinctive  mood  ; 

And  the  heart,  a-throb  with  gladness 
Such  as  the  wise  earth  knows, 

Wells  with  a  full  thanksgiving 
For  the  gifts  that  life  bestows: 

For  the  ancient  and  virile  nurture 
Of  the  teeming  primordial  ground, 

For  the  splendid  gospel  of  color, 

The  rapt  revelations  of  sound ; 

For  the  morning  blue  above  us 
And  the  rusted  gold  of  the  fern, 

For  the  chickadee’s  call  to  valor 
Bidding  the  faint  heart  turn ; 

For  fire  and  running  water, 

Snowfall  and  Summer  rain ; 

For  sunsets  and  quiet  meadows, 

The  fruit  and  the  standing  grain; 

For  the  solemn  hour  of  moonrise 
Over  the  crest  of  trees, 

When  the  mellow  lights  are  kindled 
In  the  lamps  of  the  centuries. 

For  those  who  wrought  aforetime, 

Led  by  the  mystic  strain 
To  strive  for  the  larger  freedom, 

And  live  for  the  greater  gain  ; 

For  plenty  and  peace  and  playtime, 

The  homely  goods  of  earth, 

And  for  rare  immaterial  treasures 
Accounted  of  little  worth ; 

For  art  and  learning  and  friendship, 
Where  beneficent  truth  is  supreme — 
Those  everlasting  cities 
Built  on  the  hills  of  dream ; 

For  all  things  growing  and  goodly 
That  foster  this  life,  and  breed 
The  immortal  flower  of  wisdom 
Out  of  the  mortal  seed. 

But  most  of  all  for  the  spirit 
That  can  not  rest  nor  bide 
In  stale  and  sterile  convenience, 

Nor  safety  proven  and  tried, 

But  still  inspired  and  driven, 

Must  seek  what  better  may  be. 

And  up  from  the  loveliest  garden 
Must  climb  for  a  glimpse  of  sea. 

— Bliss  Carman. 

* 

Here  is  a  simple  but  very  savory  sand¬ 
wich  filling:  Prepare  half  a  cupful  of  dry 
grated  cheese,  and  beat  this  into  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  chili  sauce.  Put  this 
between  thin  buttered  slices  of  rye  or 
graham  bread. 

* 

An  experienced  housekeeper  tells  us 
that  waists  of  striped  wash  silk  are  best 
laundered  as  follows :  Was'h  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  with  white  soap  and  rinse 
well.  Then  roll  the  blouse  up  in  a  Tur¬ 
kish  towel  and  let  it  dry  to  the  right 
condition  for  ironing;  do  not  hang  it  out. 
When  ready  to  iron  lay  a  Turkish  towel 
on  the  ironing  board,  and  iron  the  blouse 
on  this,  on  the  wrong  side.  We  are  told 
that  the  silk  keeps  its  original  lustre  and 
texture  without  change,  when  laundered 
in  this  way. 

* 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Pabst  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Hospital  advises  extending  the  “safe¬ 
ty  first”  principle  to  children’s  play 
clothes  by  soaking  them  in  a  solution  of 
ammonium  phosphate,  which  Tenders 
them  non-inflammable.  Dr.  Pabst  de¬ 
clares  that  this  “safety  first”  idea  could 
be  applied  also  in  the  treatment  of  lace 
curtains,  inflammable  materials  on 
Christmas  trees,  the  costumes  of  actors 
on  the  stage  and  everything  else  that  is 
subjected  to  the  danger  of  catching  fire. 
The  following  directions  were  given  by 
Dr.  Pabst  at  the  National  Safety  First 
Council  in  Philadelphia : 

“Dissolve  one  pound  of  ammonium 
phosphate  in  one  gallon  of  cold  water, 
thus  forming  a  clear  solution  in  which 
the  garment  should  be  soaked  for  five 
minutes,”  he  said.  “The  garment  can 
then  be  taken  out  and  allowed  to  dry, 
after  which  it  may  be  worn  with  perfect 
safety  in  the  neighborhood  of  fires. 

“The  solution  produces  no  more  harm 
to  the  material  than  would  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  It  will  keep  indefi¬ 
nitely,  is  non-poisonous  and  can  be  used 


for  several  suits.  The  American  Society 
for  Fire  Prevention  and  several  public 
safety  committees  have  approved  this 
practical  method  of  fireproofing,  and  are 
even  urging  its  adoption  throughout  the 
country. 

“In  order  to  give  this  solution  a  se¬ 
vere  test  1  experimented  with  some  strips 
of  flimsy  gauze,  which  ordinarily  takes 
fire  and  burns  up  completely  in  a  few 
seconds.  One  of  these  strips  I  placed  in 
the  solution  and  then  allowed  it  to  dry. 
The  flame  of  a  wax  taper  was  applied 
to  the  gauze  for  a  minute.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  gauze  was  blackened  at  the 
edge,  but  remained  whole  in  substance. 

“If  cowboy  suits  and  other  clothes 
worn  by  children  while  at  play  were 
treated  with  this  solution,”  Dr.  Pabst 
said,  “there  would  not  be  the  slightest 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10 


8821  Child’s  Dress,  8819  Boy’s  Mackinaw 
2,  4,  and  6  y*«rs.  Coat,  8  to  14  years. 


8831  Child’s  Fur  Set, 
consisting  of  Neck  8817  Loose  Coat  for 
Piece,  Muff  and  Cap,  Vfissesand  Small  Women. 
2  or  4,  6  or  8  years.  16  and  18  years. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


possibility  of  their  catching  fire.  It 
would  mean  the  saving  of  many  lives  of 
children  each  year.” 

* 

The  season  is  approaching  when  worn 
garments  or  household  linens  need  es¬ 
pecial  care  to  avoid  whipping  to  pieces 
on  the  clothes-line.  A  sheet  or  tablecloth 
with  a  torn  hem  or  a  little  split  in  a  fold 
is  likely  to  emerge  from  the  wash  sorely 
dilapidated,  as  the  result  of  wind  and 
frost  combined.  It  is  always  an  econ¬ 
omy  to  mend  such  things  before  they  go 
to  the  wash  and  thus  avoid  an  extensive 
rent.  In  table  lineu,  tearing  often  be¬ 
gins  at  the  corner,  where  an  unfastened 
hem  gives  way.  This  rarely  occurs  when 
the  hemming  is  done  by  hand,  but  a  ma¬ 
chine  hem  should  be  fastened  very  care¬ 
fully,  to  avoid  ripping.  It  is  wise,  if 
the  stock  of  linen  is  sufficient,  to  avoid 
laundering  old  and  tender  linen  during 
Winter,  for  it  is  so  easily  torn  when 
frozen  stiff. 

* 

Quince  conserve  with  hickorynuts  is 
given  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as 
something  extra  delicious :  Cook  five 
pounds  of  diced  quinces  until  tender. 
Cook  rind  of  three  oranges  20  minutes, 


November  20,  1915. 


and  chop  with  two  pounds  of  seedless 
raisins.  Cut  the  pulp  of  the  three 
oranges  in  dice  and’  add  a  fourth,  dis¬ 
carding  the  peel.  Now  put  together  the 
cooked  quinces,  chopped  raisins  and 
orange  peel,  diced  oranges,  and  five 
pounds  of  sugar.  Boil  10  minutes.  Just 
before  bottling  add  a  cupful  of  hickory- 
nut  meats.  This  is  said  to  be  delicious 
made  with  cherries  instead  of  quinces.  A 
recipe  for  special  quince  marmalade  given 
by  the  same  housekeeper  is  as  follows : 
“Cook  the  skins  of  quinces  in  boiling 
water  nearly  an  hour.  Pour  this  liquid 
upon  diced  quinces  so  that  they  are  fully 
covered.  Cook  until  the  fruit  is  tender. 
Drain  fruit  from  liquid,  and  add  to  it 
sugar,  an  equal  amount  with  the  fruit 
before  cooked.  Boil  20  minutes,  and  add 
the  fruit  for  the  last  five  minutes  of 
boiling.  Test  in  saucer  to  make  sure  of 
the  jelly  consistency  before  bottling.” 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

“Puss-in-Boots”  bouse  shoes  for  chil¬ 
dren  are  made  in  eiderdown  felt,  with 
felt  soles,  the  top  coming  up  in  boot 
shape  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
shoe.  Colors  are  pink  or  blue;  around 
the  top  is  a  procession  of  frisking  cats 
in  white;  price  $1.39. 

Little  boys’  Tam  o’  Shanter  hats  of 
smooth  felt  are  $1,  either  white  or  red; 
they  are  perfectly  plain,  like  the  naval 
caps,  smooth  and  flat. 

Ponyskin  coats  have  outlived  their 
vogue  for  general  wear,  but  are  still 
seen  among  useful  motoring  garments. 
Manchurian  dogskin  is  popular  among 
inexpensive  fur  coats  for  motor  wear, 
and  is  generally  considered  warmer  than 
ponyskin.  Such  coats  are  seen  from 
about  $20  up.  Leather  coats,  warmly 
lined,  are  among  the  most  serviceable  for 
motoring  in  cold  weather.  For  women’s 
wear  the  leather  is  dyed  in  various  col¬ 
ors.  Among  recent  models  noted  were 
one  purple  leather  coat  trimmed  with 
skunk,  and  one  of  green  leather  with  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  of  wolf  fur. 

Men’s  pajamas  of  crinkled  cotton 
crape  are  85  cents  in  pink,  blue,  helio¬ 
trope  and  buff,  fastened  with  frogs  of 
white  braid.  They  launder  easily  and 
may  be  folded  without  ironing. 

Little  clothes-line  sets  for  women  tra¬ 
veling  consist  of  a  leather  case,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  sewing  case,  contain¬ 
ing  six  tiny  wooden  clothespins  and  a 
“clothesline”  of  strong  but  fine  cord  with 
screw  hooks  to  put  it  in  position.  Small 
articles  may  be  suspended  for  airing  or 
drying  with  this  little  line,  sometimes  a 
great  convenience  to  a  traveler. 

Fox  furs  include  blue  (natural  or 
dyed)  red,  taupe,  black,  white,  cross  and 
Poiret  brown.  Red  fox  furs  were  noted 
at  from  $19.75  to  $52.50  the  set;  sep¬ 
arate  scarfs  from  $6.95  to  $42.50. 

Long-handled  dustless  dry  mops  are  50 
cents;  dustless  wall  dusters  with  four- 
foot  handle  $1;  eight-foot  handle  $1.25. 


TH  E  I 
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LIGHT 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
401  E.  5th  Street,  Canton.  O. 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 

Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 


Save  from  *5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 


I  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.. 


3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  m 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  mako 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  bow  to  take  oft  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  tho  frolght 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A  Rainy  Day 

need  not  be  dull.  1 
Cheer  up!  —  Get  to  work  in  a 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND! 


A 


REFLEX  SUCKER  >3i 


A.  J.  Tower  Co 
Boston 


Dress  Goods  Samples  Free 

Silk,  woolen,  cotton  and  nil  the  latest  fashionable  nov¬ 
elty  fabrics.  We  sell  direct  to  consumer  iu  desired 
lengths  at  wholesale  rates.  We  prepay  to  all  parts  of 
U.  S.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Send  for  big  assortment  of  free  samples. 

ETHELBERT  GREEN  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R. 

Ill  Chumber* *  Street  New  York  City 


WELL  DRr'iLy'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  lor  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St„  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Streams  Do  Your  Pumping 

Use  water  now  wasted,  li  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Beats  enffinoa  and  windmills.  No  freez¬ 
ing.  no  gasoline,  littlo  attention,  few  re¬ 
pairs.  Over  11,000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  One  user  says.  “Never  missed 
_i  stroke  in  3  years. ' '  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  priv¬ 
ity  tank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  freo  estimate. 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 


3429  Trinity  Blder. .  New  York 


3 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  ICasy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls,  Ra. 


prices 


We  Pay  the 
Freight 
and  Ship 
Within 
24 

Hours 


on  sfoves,  ranges,  base-burners,  cook  stoves, 
gas  stoves,  etc.,  from  Kalamazoo  factory. 

\X7RITE  for  1916  catalog— see  new  styles— 1916  prices. 
v  *  300,000  satisfied  customers  endorse  Kalamazoo  offer — 
low  wholesale  price — 30  days’  trial — year’s  test — cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments—  8100.000  guaranty.  We  pay  freight  and  start  shipment  with¬ 
in  24  hours.  Mail  postal  today  for  catalog— also  receive  new  1916 
souvenir,  “Recipes  in  Rhyme.”  Both  free.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  manufacture  stoves,  ranges,  gas  stoves,  furnaces  and  white  enamel) 
metal  kitchen  kabinets  and  tables.  Mention  which  catalog  wanted , 


A  Ked&nv&zoQ 

Registered  Direct  to  You 
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Improving  the  Housewife’s  Profession. 

It  is  a  belief,  with  many  good  people, 
that  all  women,  except  abnormal  ones, 
are  really  interested  in  housework.  In 
reality,  this  belief  is  quite  as  absurd  as 
to  think  that  every  man  ought  to  like 
tile-making  or  running  a  sawmill.  Many 
women  do  not  really  like  housework,  even 
when  they  love  their  homes  and  families, 
and  consequently  such  work  always 
seems  like  drudgery. 

There  is  a  wise  old  saying  that,  if  we 
can't  get  what  we  like,  we  should  like 
what  we  can  get.  It  is  not  likely  that 
primitive  man  always  enjoyed  chasing 
dinosaurs  to  get  a  dinner,  or  making  fire 
by  rubbing  sticks ;  therefore  he  gradual¬ 
ly  improved  on  the  elemental  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  so  that  they  involved  less 
trouble,  danger,  or  irksome  labor. 

Here  is  where  the  unwilling  house¬ 
keeper  may  well  copy  from  primitive  man. 
Any  girl  who  marries  a  man  of  moder¬ 
ate  or  merely  comfortable  means  knows 
that  the  details  of  housework  will  fall 
to  her  share.  If  she  dislikes  housework, 
and  is  determined  not  to  like  it,  she  will 
either  do  it  grudgingly  and  complaining- 
ly,  or  she  will  be  slatternly  and  indolent. 
Sometimes,  where  her  real  taste  is  for 
delicate  needlework  or  ladylike  accom¬ 
plishments,  she  will  expect  her  skill  in 
these  lines  to  make  up  for  poor  meals, 
disorderly  pantries  and  dirty  rooms. 

IIovv  can  a  young  woman  who  neglects 
her  house  be  taught  to  take  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  to  “make  drudgery  divine,” 
when  her  early  training  has  not  educated 
her  to  realize  her  responsibilities?  This 
problem  is  commoner  than  we  realize, 
and  every  mother  of  girls  is  interested  in 
it.  The  following  sensible  statement 
comes  from  Massachusetts : 

I  think  the  question  you  asked  in  re¬ 
gard  to  young  'housekeepers  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  answer.  It  depends  so  much 
upon  the  person.  I  know  kitchen  work 
or  housework  does  not  appeal  to  young 
women,  especially  if  they  had  no  love, 
pride  or  training  for  that  work  in  their 
early  years.  I  think  it  needs  consider¬ 
able  strength  of  character  to  turn  away 
from  work  we  like  or  love  to  do  duties 
we  hate,  duties  which  come  as  often  as 
kitchen  duties,  especially  hard  for  young 
people.  A  person  has  to  make  herself  do 
a  thing  sometimes,  even  though  she  does 
not  like  it,  and  it  doesn’t  help  matters 
any  to  be  hating  it  all  the  time  you  are 
doing  it.  A  great  many  young  house¬ 
keepers  do  not  get  up  as  early  as  they 
night.  I  know  a  young  housekeeper 
who  was  up  and  had  her  kitchen  work 
done  and  ready  to  open  the  store  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  time  her  neighbors  were  just 
getting  up.  I  know  another  housekeeper 
who  claims  she  hates  housework  but  loves 
to  work  on  pretty  things  where  she  can 
use  silks,  and  she  sells  quite  a  lot  of  this 
fancy  work.  Yet  she  says  she  never  has 
been  late  putting  meals  on  table  in  10 
years.  She  has  dinners  to  put  up  and 
dinners  to  get,  also  hot  suppers.  But  she 
gets  up  early  and  has  her  work  well  out 
of  the  way  before  her  neighbor  women 
are  up,  as  she  says,  “They  sleep  until 
nine  o’clock,  then  slop  around  until 
noon.”  I  do  not  believe  in  neglecting 
home  people  or  home  work ;  they  and 
their  comfort  should  come  first.  Neither 
do  I  believe  in  being  a  slave  to  them  or 
the  housework.  There  are  necessary  du¬ 
ties  which  can  sometimes  be  left  undone. 

A  man  said  only  a  few  days  ago  when 
speaking  of  this  subject:  “I  will  give  $50 
to  find  out  how  to  interest  my  daughter 
to  do  the  best  she  can.” 

If  a  woman  could  systematize  her 
work,  knowing  what  she  has  to  do,  plan 
out  a  system,  stick  to  it,  using  common 
sense,  I  think  she  would  find  it  quite  a 
help,  and  know  about  how  much  time 
she  could  give  to  other  work  or  pleasure. 

I  cannot  see  how  she  is  to  receive  help 
or  benefit  unless  she  is  interested  to  help 
herself.  anna  d.  lovering. 

Counting  Steps. 

Don’t  scoff  at  the  idea  of  counting 
your  steps  as  new-fangled  nonsense.  Did 
you  know  that  in  the  average  house  the 
housewife  walks  a  thousand  miles  in 
one  year  in  the  immediate  preparation 
and  serving  of  three  meals  each  day? 
Think  of  it !  And  this  does  not  include 
the  baking  or  the  many  steps  involved  in 
the  other  housework. 

Just  try  counting  the  steps  you  take 
while  picking  up  and  washing  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes.  The  more  the  aggregate  ap¬ 
palls  you  the  better.  Reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trips  from  table  to  sink.  If  you 
haven’t  a  wheel-tray  and  cannot  pos¬ 
sess  one,  use  a  large  hand  tray — even  a 
stout,  roomy  market  basket  lined  with 
clean  paper.  Don’t  run  back  and  forth 
with  water  by  the  dipperful  from  sink 
to  tank  and  from  tank  to  dishpan.  It  is 
amazing  how  few  women  keep  a  small 
tin  or  enamel  pail  for  this  purpose. 

Count  the  steps  to  cellar  and  back ; 


THK  K.UR..A.L  NEW-YORKER 


then  count  the  times  you  go  to  the  cellar 
in  one  day.  Considered  by  the  rod  and 
mile  the  cellar  trips  will  cease  to  look 
insignificant.  Then  learn  to  carry  one  or 
two  roomy  baskets  along  and  bring  up 
the  day’s  supplies  at  one  time.  Try  to 
arrange  a  place  above  stairs  where  food 
can  be  kept  cool  from  meal  to  meal.  Did 
you  know  that  a  cloth  wet  in  cold  water 
and  wrapped  round  the  dish  containing 
milk,  butter  and  like  perishable  food  will 
by  evaporation  keep  cool  for  several 
hours  by  the  pantry  window? 

Count  the  steps  you  take  in  making  a 
bed.  A  hospital  nurse  taught  me  to 
make  one  side  of  a  bed  complete  and 
then  go  round  and  make  the  other  side. 
This  seemed  a  little  awkward  to  me  at 
first  but  after  a  few  trials  it  became  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  and  I  am  able  to  save  about 
three  minutes  in  time  and  GO  steps  :n 
the  making  of  a  bod.  If  you  have  three 
beds  to  make  each  day  that  means  a 
saving  of  more  than  an  hour  each  week, 
or  2 days  in  a  year — the  length  of  a 
delightful  pleasure  jaunt ! 

Count  the  steps  you  take  in  starting 
the  dinner  cooking.  Then  study  to  re- 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  374  gives  designs  for  hand-embroid¬ 
ered1  linen  napkin  rings.  The  outer  edges  of 
scallops  and  flowers  are  to  bo  buttonholed  so 
that  they  can  be  out  around,  unless  the 
worker  desires  to  finish  the  Powers  In  out¬ 
line  only,  in  which  case  no  cutting  at  all 
should  bo  d'one.  The  leaves  in  eaeh  design 
are  to  be  worked  in  green  and  the  scallops 
in  the  same  color  ns  the  flowers  but  some 
shades  lighter.  Cut  the  strips  apart  and 
fold  over  at  end  edge  of  scallops  and  sew 
together  before  starting  the  embroidery, 
thus  making  a  double  thickness  of  material. 
When  embroidery  is  finished,  attach  a  pearl 
button  between  the  two  scallops,  and  near 
the  flower  make  a  buttonhole,  so  that  when 
buttoned  the  ring  is  formed'.  For  the  tulip 
design  one  ring  is  to  be  worked  in  shades 
of  yellow  with  brown  seeds,  ttie  other  in 
shades  of  rose  witli  seeds  of  dark  yellow. 
The  daisy  design  should  be  worked  one  in 
white  with  buttonhole  stitch  and  shades  of 
yellow  French  knots  for  seed  center,  the 
other  in  shades  of  yellow  with  French  knots 
in  brown  for  seed  center.  For  the  rose  de¬ 
sign  use  shades  of  red  for  one  and  rose  for 
the  other,  with  yellow  French  knots  for  the 
seed  centers.  The  tulip  and  rose  designs 
should  be  worked  with  the  satin  stitch,  the 
outer  edges  of  the  petals  to  be  in  the  darker 
shade  of  the  colors  used,  the  lighter  shade 
being  used'  for  the  body  of  the  flowers.  The 
napkin  rings  come  in  sets  of  six,  being 
stamped  on  coarse  weave,  round  thread  Irish 
linen  and  cost,  with  12  skeins  of  mercer¬ 
ised  floss  of  designated  shades,  per  set,  (id 
cents. 


duce  the  steps.  Don’t  keep  the  kettles 
in  the  cellarway  and  the  pot-covers  on  a 
pantry  shelf  at  the  opposite  end  of  a 
long  kitchen.  Fix  a  place  near  the 
kitchen  range  for  kettles,  frying-pans, 
cooking  spoons  and  forks,  salt  and  pop¬ 
per  shakers,  holders  and  whatever  you 
use  constantly  about  the  stove.  Fix  a 
shelf  or  small  table  near  at  hand  for  ihe 
preparation  of  vegetables  and  the  receiv¬ 
ing  of  cooked  food. 

Get  rid  of  those  unnecessary  steps. 

ALICE  HARGARET  ASHTON, 


Pickled  Beets. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  pickled 
beets?  m.  t.  M. 

We  infer  the  inquirer  wishes  to  keep 
the  beets  for  future  use,  as  the  ordin¬ 
ary  method  of  serving  boiled  beets  with 
vinegar  is  familiar  to  all.  Boil  the  beets, 
peel,  remove  roots  and  tops,  and  if  large 
cut  in  halves  or  quarters.  Pack  in  fruit 
jars,  and  pour  over  them  boiling  vine¬ 
gar,  to  which  a  little  sugar  has  been 


Whenever  you  make  a  batch  of  soap  be  sure 
that  the  lye  you  use  is  the  strongest  and  purest 
you  can  get — and  that  means 

BABBITT’S  Lye 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 

Look  for  Babbitt’s  in  the  bandy  can  with  the  two  tops, 
at  your  grocer’s.  Absolutely  the  best  can  on  the 
market.  Use  little  or  much  as  you  desire. 

B.  T.  Babbitt  has  been  known  for  79  years  as  a  maker  of 
high  quality  soap.  His  reputation  is  your  guarantee. 
Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye  is  highest  in  strength  but  not  in  price. 
10c  at  all  first  class  grocers  and  druggists 
It  makes  home  made  soap  that  is  perfect  in  quality,  appear¬ 
ance  and  cleansing  results.  It  is  also  used  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction  for  all  other  purposes  to  which  any  lye  is  adapted. 


are  making  big  money  selling 
Akron  complete iiiaeneiuient 
l  gntlag  systems.  Pressure  tank  supplies  gaso-  f 
line  through  hollow  wlro  to  lamps  all  over  house 
and  cooking  stove.  Satestsystem  made.  Shipped 
ready  to  Install.  Illumines  with  clear 
brilliant  light:  best  and  cheapest  known. 

AKRON  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

.  havo  the  latest  improvements  and  aro  unequalled 
kT  lor  simplicity  and  handsoino  do-  — 
sign.  Big  range  of  styles  and 
prices ;  portablo  and  struct 
a  lamps  and  lanterns. 

Handy  Demonstration 

|  y  Outfit  and  our  agency  propo¬ 
sition  cannot  be  beat— Writ© 

Quick  for  catalog  and  terms. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMP  CO. 


632  So.  Main  St.,  Akron,  O. 


Yes,  you  may  keep 
I  his  new  Edison  —  and 
your  choice  of  records  too.  for  only  a  single  dollar. 
Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

FfBZXII  Try  J*10  new  Edison  in  your 

.  *  "ciJa  own  homo  before  you  decide  to 

boy.  Havo  all  the  newest  entertainments.  Entertain  your 
lnunaa.  Wo  will  send  it  to  you  without  a  penny  down. 

WritpTnriilV  For  °ur  New  Edison  Hook.  Send  your 
.  name  and  add -ess  for  our  new  book 

and  pictures  of  new  Edison  phonographs.  No  obligations. 
F.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

4340  Edison  Block,  Chicago.  Illinois 


.. 


YOU  pet  exceptional  money  value  in 
VELLA  STIC  Underwear  — as  well  as 
warmth  and  comfort.  Just  read  the  VELLASTIC 
Features.  They  are  points  of  superiority  not 
combined  in  any  other  underwear.  They  have 
made  VELLASTIC  the  choice  of  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children. 

ij^LLASTj^ 

™  Elastic  Ribbed,  F/eecc-Lined 

UNDERWEAR 

If  you  want  to  protect  yourself  and  family  against  colds 
and  grippe  this  winter,  buy  VELLASTIC  Underwear. 
Doctors  will  tell  you  that  the  soft,  downy  VELLASTIC 
fleece  holds  a  cushion  of  warm,  dry  air  next  to  the  skin 
that  keeps  out  chill  and  cold.  VELLASTIC  is  the 
scientific  health  underwear. 

50c 


For  Men,  Women  SEPARATE 
and  Children  GARMENTS 


UNION  *1  00 
SUITS 

No  underwear  is  so  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  skin.  None  gives  smoother 
fit  ur  greater  freedom  to  every  movement.  VELLASTIC  Underwear  is 
made  so  well  it  will  give  two  seasons’  service.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  us  and  we  will  sec  that  you  are  supplied.  A.Mre»»DepL82. 

Utica  Knitting  Co.,  Makers,  Utica,  New  York 


Special 

VELLASTIC 

Features 

The  wonderful 
Vellastic  rib¬ 
bed  fleece  fabric 

is  patented.  There  is 
no  underwear  like  it. 

VELLASTIC  Fleece 

Thick  fleece  lin¬ 
ing  keeps  a  cush¬ 
ion  of  warm  dry 
air  next  the  skin. 
Will  n  ot  wash 
away,  wear  away, 
knot  or  mat. 

The  Ribbed  Fabric 

is  elastic  and  gives 
freedom  and  per¬ 
fect  fit.  It  venti¬ 
lates  the  inner 
fleece,  keeping  it 
dry  and  hygienic. 

Vellastic  Making 

Seams  are  flat  and 
smooth.  Gar¬ 
ments  reinforced 
throughout. 

Every  detail 
down  to  the  big 
strong  buttons 
which  won’t 
come  off  or  break, 
and  the  Reis  button¬ 
holes  which  won’t  gap 
or  pull  out  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  finest 
underwear. 

You  Get 

Protection  against  colds 
Warmest  underwear  for 
its  weight  made  and 
great  Durability  all  at  a 
price  far  cheaper  than 
doctors’  bills. 


added.  Seal  tight  immediately.  Spices 
may  be  added  if  liked.  Small  young 
beets  are  nicer  to  put  away  than  the 
mature  ones. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  House  for  Butchering. 

Farmers’  hog  killing  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  not  usually  done  until  quite 
cold  weather,  and  sometimes  not  much 
before  Christmas.  It  is  generally  done 
out  of  doors,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  day  appointed  is  cold  and 
squally.  In  such  weather  butchering  out 
of  doors  is  disagreeable  work,  causing 
people  to  catch  cold,  making  the  butcher¬ 
ing  day  dreaded.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  on  every  farm  where  there  is  much 
butchering  to  be  done,  there  should  be  a 
building  on  purpose  for  it.  It  should 
stand  as  near  the  water  supply  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  if  not  in  a  conspicuous  place 
may  be  a  plain,  cheap  structure.  My 
father  built  such  a  one  in  which  we  could 


two  bundles  of  oats,  which  served  as  feed 
and  bedding.  During  the  last  mouth  I 
have  been  letting  him  go  out  for  grass 
and  exercise.  This  evening  after  my  pig 
was  fed  all  that  he  cared  for  I  weighed 
him.  He  weighs  284 Vk  pounds. 

In  this  case  the  milk  helped  greatly. 
Most  people  who  keep  only  one  pig  have 
no  milk  and  must  find  a  grain  substitute. 
We  have  found  a  thin  slop  made  of  equal 
parts  wheat  bran,  cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  ground  oats  and  water  a  very 
good  substitute  for  milk.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  oilmeal  added  to  the  grain  helps. 

Washing  Butter  in  Cold  Water. 

1.  What  harm  is  done  by  washing  the 
butter  in  water  which  is  much  colder 
than  the  buttermilk?  Would  this  have  a 
bad  effect  when  working  the  butter?  2. 


Too  Busy  to  Squeal. 


scald,  dress  and  cut  up  our  hogs,  and  be 
warm  and  comfortable  even  on  the  cold¬ 
est  day.  At  one  end  there  was  a  chimney, 
a  big  fireplace,  and  a  crane  that  would 
hold  two  large  kettles  for  heating  water. 
One  end  of  a  large  scalding  barrel  was 
put  down  through  the  floor  to  the  ground 
in  order  to  make  it  stand  firmly,  with  the 
top  leaning  against  the  platform  on  which 
the  hogs  were  dressed  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  There  was  a  rope  and  pulleys 
attached  to  a  rafter  overhead  for  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  hogs,  and  could  be  used  for 
handling  large  hogs  in  the  scalding  barrel. 
The  building  was  also  used  for  cutting 
up  the  hogs,  trying  out  lard,  washing 
clothes,  making  soap,  boiling  cider,  boil¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  pumpkins  for  hogs.  It 
was  a  building  of  general  usefulness,  used 
once  a  week  for  the  family  washing. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  w.  ingiiam. 


Making  a  Pig  Grow. 

We  often  hear  from  people  who  wish 
to  know  how  to  make  a  pig  grow  fast. 
Many  of  them  have  one  or  two  pigs  on  a 
small  place — “family  pigs,”  as  they  call 
them.  What  is  the  best  feed  for  a  quick 
gain?  The  following  comes  from  North 
Dakota,  telling  how  Itay  Smith,  a  boy  of 
that  State,  made  his  pig  gain  two  pounds 
a  day.  Ray  won  first  prize  in  a  State¬ 
wide  contest  in  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  pig  weight  in  90  days : 

I  had  a  choice  of  a  litter  of  good  early 
pigs  and  selected  a  thin  but  large  and 
heavy-boned  male  pig  weighing  S4  pounds 
on  the  first  of  June.  I  made  a  small  pen 
on  the  north  side  of  our  lioghouse  and  let 
him  run  in  the  pen  and  in  one  part  of 
the  building. 

On  June  first  I  started  the  feeding.  I 
gave  him  one  gallon  of  milk  and  three 
pounds  of  ground  barley  and  corn  at  each 
feeding,  which  was  at  morning  and  night. 
I  kept  up  this  same  feed  for  two  weeks 
and  then  started  to  give  him  3*4  pounds 
of  ground  feed  and  the  same  measure  of 
milk.  At  all  times  I  kept  water  for  him 
in  a  separate  trough.  For  a  while  I  did 
not.  clean  out  his  pen,  but  one  night  it 
rained  and  blew  into  his  pen  through  the 
door.  In  the  morning  he  was  nearly 
drowned  out,  so  I  cleaned  and  bedded 
the  pen. 

On  July  first  I  weighed  the  pig  and 
found  that  he  had  gained  about  40 
pounds.  By  this  time  he  was  beginning 
to  get  filled  out  and  quite  accustomed  to 
corn  and  barley,  so  I  changed  the  feed 
again.  I  gave  him  four  pounds  of  pure 
ground  corn  and  1 gallons  of  milk,  and 
continued  this  feed  until  the  19th  of 
July.  At  that  time  I  started  to  feed  him 
three  times  a  day,  and  gave  him  three 
pounds  of  corn  at  each  meal. 

On  August  2  I  weighed  my  pig  again. 
This  time  he  weighed  215  pounds.  By 
this  time  I  had  become  too  busy  to  bother 
with  him  at  noon,  so  I  fed  him  five 
pounds  of  corn  and  about  two  gallons  of 
milk  each  morning  and  night.  I  kept  up 
this  feed  until  about  a  week  before  the 
contest  ended,  and  then  began  to  feed 
him  all  that  he  would  eat,  which  was 
seven  pounds  at  a  meal,  or  14  pounds 
per  day.  Frequently  I  gave  him  one  or 


Name  some  good  book  on  buttermaking. 
3.  What  temperature  should  the  butter 
be  when  working  it  so  as  to  avoid  salvy 
butter?  H.  E.  A. 

Fisher’s  Island,  N.  Y. 

1.  No  harm  whatever  is  done  to  butter 
by  washing  in  water  colder  than  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  churn — providing  it  is  not 
akin  to  ice  water  which  last  has  the  effect 
of  chilling  the  butter  grains  somewhat, 
and  in  working  over,  it  tends  to  hold  an 
excess  of  moisture,  as  the  butter  cannot 
be  made  sufficiently  compact  to  express 
the  surplus  moisture  below  the  govern¬ 
mental  limit  of  about  15  per  cent.  Water 
at  about  50  degrees  is  sufficiently  cold, 
floats  out  the  butter  from  the  fluid  mass, 
and  the  second  washing  leaves  the  butter 
ready  for  either  the  worker,  or  what  is 
better,  working  it  in  the  churn,  incorpor¬ 
ating  the  salt  at  the  same  time.  No  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  work  the  butter 
into  lumps  before  incorporating  the  salt. 
Every  100  pounds  of  finished  butter  has 
in  its  make-up  15  pounds  of  water  and 
six  pounds  of  salt,  so  wet  butter  cannot 
be  oversalted  unless  so  much  is  added, 
that  this  15  pounds  of  water  cannot  dis¬ 
solve  it,  and  the  butter  is  filled  with  un¬ 
dissolved  salt,  so  add  as  many  ounces  of 
salt  to  this  wet  butter,  as  you  had  pounds 
the  previous  churning,  and  you  will  not 
go  very  far  from  a  correct  salting  of  the 
butter. 

2.  I  do  not  know  of  any  very  recent 
work  on  butter  making.  Send  to  the 
Geneva  and  Cornell  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
dairy  schools  for  bulletins,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Dairy  Division, 
at  Washington. 

3.  Butter  is  best  handled  at  a  temper¬ 

ature  somewhere  near  55  degrees.  The 
time  of  year  may  influence  this  somewhat. 
The  making  of  butter  is  not  an  exact 
science  that  all  follow  implicitly.  To  a 
certain  extent  every  one  has  a  slightly 
different  process  of  making.  J.  G. 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 


I  Headed  by  the  following  great  boars : 

LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

\\7’E  are  now  making  room  for  1916  spring 
v  ’  litters,  ami  offer  over  100  head,  includ¬ 
ing  tried  brood  sows  (open)  and  gilts  ready 
to  breed  for  spring  litters,  service  boars,  in¬ 
cluding  Hopeful  Dee’s  Successor,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

!We  will  contract  to  breed  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  to  be  sold,  to  Lee  Premier's 
Rival  aud'Branford  Artful  Rival,  the  latter 
used  in  the  A.  J,  Lovejoy  herd. 

Buy  a  son  or  daughter  of  Lee  Premier’s 
Rival,  the  greatest  hoar  we  ever  owned. 
Bred,  raised  and  owned  by  Branford  Farms. 

When  writing,  specify  wliat  you  desire  us 
to  price  you. 

Everything  High-class. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders  ’  Hand  Book,  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  * 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


50  CHOICE  GILTS 

(Cholera  Immune) 

Bred  to  our  great  Boar, 
Successor’s  Longfellow  180,- 
594,  first  prize  senior  yearling 
boar,  1914,  at  Forest  City, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
State  Fairs. 

Write  For  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  A.  E.  Wright, 
Supt.  Box  68,  Farmingdalc,  L.I..N.Y. 


TYWACANA  BERKSHIRES 


For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELl  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N  Y. 


RFRKSHIRFS- The  long,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
ULiinoniiiLU  (4,.own  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  P.ices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


DURE BRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
*  old — sows.  $6:  boars,  $5.  Son  s  from  last  spring's 
litters,  $10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


pedigree  Chester  Whiles  Sk0,EK'ir 

Ridgely  3Ianor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


CheshiresforSalev"""t"“^ 

pigs.  Address— Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  it. 
I1'.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 

"i.  Why  lose  profits  breed- 
I'J  ing  and  feeding  scrub 
,»  hogs?  Two  of  our  O.  I. 
C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs. 
Will  ship  you  sample 
75  pair  of  these  famous  hogs  on 
r‘  time  and  give  agency  to  first  ap¬ 
plicant.  We  are  originators,  most  ex¬ 
tensive  breeders  and  shippers  of  pure  bred 
hogs  in  the  world.  All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
■  any  other  contagious  disease. 


Writs — to-day — 
for  Free  Book,  “  The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale " 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

566  Vickers  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


100  Registered 


Chester  White  Pigs 

10  \vUh.  to  8  nios.  old:  6 
Jersey  Cowh  2  to  6  yra.  old: 
and  8  bull  ch! Y68  4  to  10 
mos.old.  f»0  Lincoln  lambs. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.  “Eureka  Stock  Farm,"  West  Chester,  Penna 


FOR  SALE-DUROC  JERSEYS-* 

boars.  Write  for  prices.  C.  Rudd,  Medford.  N.  J. 


nilRnp.tJ— Nice  pigs;  $15pnir:  not  akin.  Ped.  Write 

uUflUUO  SERENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


SALE—Duroc  Jersey  Red  Boars  and  Sows 

Farrow.  .1.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  No.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio 

h  o  ns  es  ~1 

Purebred  Registered  Percherons 

sell  cash  or  part  exchange  purebred  Holstein  heifers. 
2  imported  stallions,  2  imported  mares,  bred,  3  fil¬ 
lies,  (2  imported,  1  bred).  1  stallion  foal.  Special 
price  on  bunch.  C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefleld,  Ohio 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


S h etl a n d  Po n 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  $50  to  $150 


[  DoftS  and  Fcrrots 


CHESTER  WHITE— Registered  Sows  hi  ed  for 
spring  farrow.  Address,  Eugene  I.  Black,  Scio,  N.Y. 


0  1  p  All  ages.  Prices  reasonable. 

.  1.  V.  OWine  j  o.  siielmidine  &  Sons.  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

T  Sows  11  months  old,  far- 

■  J-  ■  S  m  rows  Dec.  25,  $25.  Gilts, 

6  months,  $16.  Pigs,  3 ’a  months,  $10;  6  weeks,  $6. 

HERBERT  1IA1TH,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Yorkshire  Pigs 

Breeding  Stock  of  Highest  Merit.  7-weeks  Pigs 
Specially  Priced.  One  for  $7.50;  trio,  $20. 

HUBERT  CRAMPTON  BARTON 

So.  Amherst,  ...  Mass. 


FOR  SALE-Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppy 

A  typical  terrier  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 
Price,  $25.  Frederick  M.  Peasley,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

rCDDrTC  COD  CAI  F  Booklet  and  price  list  free 

rCnnUd  run  OHLL  JN0.  F.  MURRAt,  New  London,  0. 

QAAA  ETDDI7TC  FOR  SALE.  Finestock.  II- 
jllUU  I  LIvlvL  1  u  lustrated  catalog  and 

price  list  free. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  -  Dept.  R,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Is*- E  i  t  h  e  r  color,  large  or 
FerreiS  tor  Jdie  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


8  II EEF 


Horn  Dorset  ram  lambs  and  registered 

ESSEX  FIGS.  CHARLES  LAFFERTY,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


Woodrow  Farm  Sold  Out 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
for  sale  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  wo 
will  have  some  outstanding  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

R.  Y.  Buckley,  “Woodrow”  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso. 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  '  Pairs  not  related. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  See’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars. 

H.  C.  &  II.  It.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL-A  13  months  old  show  boar,  large  and 
fancy,  sired  by  the  great  Algonquin.  $30.  Other  good 
boars  all  ages.  Allot  of  good  Sept,  boar  pigs  sired 
by  Hopeful  Lee  5th.  rrice  cut  to  $6.  All  registered. 

II.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


Meadow  Lane  Registered  Berkshires^'^iy,  $«: 

Young  Boar,  $20.  D.  C.  Jordan,  Craryville,  N.Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Ewes~®™U? 

fine  Flower  ram.  Ewe  lambs,  choice  quality. 

liASLETT  BROS.,  -  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  ram  lambs  and  ewe 

LAMBS  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS,  Wilson,  N  Y. 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm 

Interlaken,  N.  Y., 

are  making  special  low  price  on  Rams  and  service 
boars  as  advertised  for  next  thirty  days. 


LEVIN  PRUNER 


nPIIE  best  Primer.  Outs  %-iuch 

dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
idace  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Feeding  a  Bull  Terrier. 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  a 
young  bull  terrier  properly?  He  weighs 
about  35  pounds.  What  to  feed,  how 
much  and  how  often?  mrs.  b.  c. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Young  dogs  should  be  fed  milk  and 
bread,  the  latter  home-made,  dog  biscuit 
or  cooked  oatmeal,  with  occasionally 
bones  to  gnaw,  but  little  meat.  Food 
should  be  given  three  times  a  day  in 
amounts  that  will  readily  be  cleaned  up. 
Older  dogs  should  be  fed  twice  a  day 
with  bread  and  meat  In  about  equal 
quantities,  with  milk,  if  obtainable. 
Bones  and  waste  meat  from  the  table 
may  be  given  when  convenient.  There 
is  no  set  rule  for  feeding  dogs.  These 
are  the  principles  which  may  be  varied 
to  suit  conditions.  w.  H.  H. 


The  Old  English  Sheep  Dog. 

E.  K.  Dunne,  on  page  1276,  desires 
some  information  concerning  the  old 
English  sheep  (not  shepherd)  dog.  In 
the  first,  place  I  would  point  out  that 
the  old  English  sheep  dog  and  the  Scotch 
collie,  though  both  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  viz.  sheep  hording,  are  two  very 
distinct  breeds,  differing  from  each  other 
in  appearance  almost  as  much  as,  say,  a 
British  bulldog  and  an  Italian  grey¬ 
hound.  The  pups  purchased  by  Mr. 
Dunne  were,  he  says,  kennel  dogs.  From 
this  I  presume  the  parents  were  inmates 
of  some  breeding  establishment,  and,  as 
such,  probably  never  did  any  practical 
work.  However,  the  pups  have  the 
sheep  herding  instinct,  but  it  will  not 
develop  of  itself  in  the  right  direction.  A 
course  of  training  is  necessary,  and  this 
should  have  been  begun  at  quite  an  early 
age.  British  shepherds  lead  their  pups, 
while  working  among  the  sheep,  so  that 
the  youngsters  can  watch  the  older  dogs 
and  see  how  things  are  done.  The  dog’s 
education  does  not,  of  course,  consist  in 
merely  observing  the  work  of  his  elders, 
but  the  process  is  long,  intricate  and 
often  tiresome,  and  nothing  could  be 
learned  from  a  written  description  as  to 
“how  to  do  it.” 

I  hardly  think  that  attacking  stock  at 
the  heels  is  a  characteristic  peculiar  to 
the  old  English  sheep  dog ;  in  any 
case  it  is  not  a  desirable  trait  in  a  dog 
used  for  herding  stock,  and  in  the  old 
country  a  dog  which  started  that  trick 
would  receive  a  severe  licking.  I  ought 
to  say  my  experience  with  stock  dogs  is 
confined  to  the  herding  of  sheep. 

Maine.  c.  g.  freer. 

In  regard  to  E.  K.  D.’s  article  on 
page  176  as  to  “cow  dogs,”  a  few  years 
ago  we  had  exactly  the  same  experience 
with  two  registered  Scotch  collie  pups. 
They  seem  to  be  too  finely  bred,  and  are 
timid.  Later  we  purchased  two  collie 
shepherd  pups  at  different  times  for  less 
than  half  the  price  paid  for  the  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  and  both  turned  out  to  be 
excellent  cow  dogs.  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  with  the  old  English 
sheep  dogs,  but  I  think  the  German  shep¬ 
herd  the  best  general  purpose  dog  for 
the  farm.  Gertrude  terhune. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  New  York  Dairy  Section. 

Primarily  this  is  a  dairying  locality. 
Nearly  the  entire  milk  production  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  railroad  shipping  station, 
and  sent  to  Greater  New  York.  The 
Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Co.  own  the  ship¬ 
ping  station,  together  with  two  interior 
factories,  one  located  five  and  the  other 
seven  miles  back  from  the  railroad.  Dur¬ 
ing.  the  Spring  and  Summer  at  these  inte¬ 
rior  factories  the  milk  is  made  into  but¬ 
ter  and  other  by-products,  but  when  the 
milk  flow  decreases  in  the  late  Fall  and 
Winter  the  milk  is  hauled  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  the  shipping  station  every  day, 
and  sent  to  New  York.  The  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmers  are  the  same  as 
scheduled  by  the  milk  company  last  Win¬ 
ter  to  the  producers  located  within  the 
26-cent  freight  zone.  The  September 
price  for  3.7  per  cent,  butter  fat  content 
was  $1.45  per  hundred,  and  the  October 
price  is  $1.71. 

Buckwheat  is  selling  at  $1.60  per  hun¬ 
dred  delivered  at  the  railroad.  Hay, 
which  brought  $15  per  ton  in  July  and 
August  is  dull  at  $11  to  $12  now. 

Apulia  Station,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  B. 


Grazing  Wheat  Stubble. — The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Experiment  Station  gives  this 
good  and  timely  advice : 

“Grazing  on  clover  pasture  on  wheat 
stubble  is  a  common  practice  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  pasturing  wheat  stubble  or 
any  new  land,  care  must  be  taken  that  | 
the  cows  do  not  tramp  where  the  ground 
is  too  soft.  The  Fall  feeding  of  clover 
is  not  a  bad  practice,  since  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  young  clover  does 
not  go  to  seed  the  first  year.  Plants 
which  do  go  to  seed  will  die  that  Win¬ 
ter.  Some  farmers  feed  new  stubble  too 
closely.  A  happy  medium  should  be  the 
aim.  Because  weeds  are  often  found  in 
the  stubble  fields  a  weedy  flavor  gets  into 
the  milk  unless  the  cows  are  taken  from 
such  fields  three  hours  before  milking. 


Bowen  may  be  used  for  pasture  during  a 
good  year  for  this  crop.  In  such  a  year 
little  can  be  said  against  the  practice. 
In  years  when  the  rowen  is  light,  un¬ 
doubtedly  close  feeding  is  bad  for  the 
grass  crop  of  the  following  year.  The 
more  clover  there  is  in  the  rowen  the 
better  will  be  the  pasture.” 


Horses  $200;  cows  $100;  hogs  $6.50; 
hay  $15;  oats  40;  potatoes  60;  barley 
75.  The  following  is  the  association 
price  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  de¬ 
livered  at  bottling  plants  and  condonser- 
ies  of  the  Chicago  district  for  the  Winter 
period  : 


October  . 

November  . 

December  . 

January  . 

February  . 

March  . 

This  being  an  average  of  $1.00  5-6  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  four  cents  per  quart. 

Every  effort  is  to  produce  more  milk 
and  taxes.  e.  m.  m. 

Batavia,  Ill. 

Sophie  10th  of  Flood  Farm,  the  world’s 
champion  Jersey  cow,  has  completed  an¬ 
other  year’s  record.  In  1014  “Sophie” 
broke  the  Jersey  breed  record  with  a 
production  of  17,557.8  pounds  of  milk, 
000.1  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  calved  on 
August  21,  1014,  and  was  started  on 
September  20th  on  the  test  which  she 
has  just  completed.  Milked  but  twice  a 
day,  and  carrying  a  calf  175  days  of  the 
test,  “Sophie”  completed  her  sixth  lacta¬ 
tion  and  sixth  year’s  record  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  11,015.4  pounds  of  milk,  con¬ 
taining  680.5  pounds  of  fat.  or  800.6 
pounds  of  85  per  cent,  butter. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Dispersal  sale  of  registered  Holstein 
cattle,  Home  Farm,  Center  Valley,  Pa., 
Dec.  1. 

Ilerefords,  W.  E.  Hemingway  &  Son, 
Steward,  Ill.,  Dec.  3. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Ilol- 
steins,  Newark,  O.,  Dec.  7-8. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
Iowa,  Dee.  14. 

Ilolsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  and  Dairy¬ 
mens’  Association.  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sale  of  Ilolsteins,  Dec. 
14-17. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York.  Dec.  15-16. 

Guernseys,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Dairymen’s  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Ilolsteins,  Jan.  17-18, 
1916. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Ilolsteins,  Jan.  19-20. 


“When  I  am  big,  mamma,  I’m  going 
to  marry  a  doctor  or  a  minister.”  Mam¬ 
ma :  “Why,  my  dear?”  “’Cause  if  I 
marry  a  doctor  I  can  get  well  for  noth¬ 
ing,  and  if  I  marry  a  minister  I  can  be 
good  for  nothing.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

This  is  the  Somerset  Holstein 
Breeders  Co.’s  First  Consignment 
Sale  of  Seventy-five  Head  of  Reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle, 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  at 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Wednesday,  November  24,  1915 

Thirty-five  miles  from  New  York 
City,  Central  R.R.  of  New  Jersey. 
Catalogues  ready.  Address 

SOMERSET  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  CO- 

Somerville,  N.  J. 


30  HEAD 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifers,  bred 
to  Registered  Holstein  bulls, with  A. R. 
O.  backing.  Due  to  calve  December 
andJanuary.  Tuberculin  tested,  nicely 
grown,  and  in  good  condition.  Priced 
right  as  we  need  their  room. 

Will  sell  any  number.  But  very 
little  choice  in  them. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 

ARTHUR  BANKS,  Mgr.  ALLAMUCH  Y,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontiac^ 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  1'IIE  YATES  FA KSI S,  Orchard  I’ark,  N.Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  iPtrXd'l 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Dewey’s  Stock  Feed 


Will  put  LIFE  into  your  stock.  Make  it  the 
foundation  of  your  ration  if  you  want  more 
profit.  Dewey’s  Stock  Feed  is  a  substitute  for 
corn  or  oats.  Guaranteed  to  analyze  11  per 
cent  protein,  3J4  per  cent  fat,  12  per  cent  fiber. 
It  is  composed  of  Hominy  Feed,  Cotton  Seed 
Meal,  Linseed  Meal,  Middlings,  Oat  Feed,  and 
Y  percent  Salt.  This  means  a  safe,  palata¬ 
ble,  nourishing  and  economical  feed  for  much 
less  money  than  corn  or  oats.  A  good  feed  for 
work  horses.  It  keeps  them  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  Feed  it  to  cows  with  Three  D  Grains, 
Cotton  Seed  Meal,  or  other  high  protein  feeds 
and  hay,  fodder  or  ensilage.  It  will  Increaso 
tho  milk  at  lower  cost. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Dewey’s  Stock 
Feed.  Sample  and  particulars  free.  Mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  COMPANY 
Dep’t  544  BLANCHESTER,  OHIO 


Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort 
mean  Digger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  aro  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them— in 

New  Modern 


Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  Mend  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins 
and  other  “New  Modern'’  stable  equipment. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.  ^ 

^  CQ-70  Main  St.  -  -  Attica,  N. 

FOR  SALE-100  Fat  Southdown  Spring  Lambs 

200  ewes  for  mutton,  100  owes  for  breeding. 

I,.  M.  Rowers,  203  Main  St.,  Hinghmnton,  N.  Y. 

THE  GUERNSEY  ,s  popular  among 

The  dairy -men  who  appreciate  lhaT  Eco¬ 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  produefs  lead  fo  larger  profifs . 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cable  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.Vi. 


REGIS-  Riipmepu  Rnll  fialvno— Farmers'  prices.  Arrow 
TERED  uuernsey  BUM  uaives  HeadFarm,  Monson.Mass. 


Riiokhcovc- TVill  exchangeA.  R.  Guernsey  bull, 
uuei  3  years  obi,  grandson  of  Dolly  Dim¬ 

ple,  for  a  registered  Guernsey  Bull  from  six  to  nine 
months  old.  Peerless  Farms,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


SaLER  Eight  High-Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

tested.  One  registered  yearling  bull.  F.  IV.  ItOK. 
DEN,  II.  D.  No.  1,  Scliagliticoke,  New  York 


I  OFFER  FOR  SALE  some  very  desirable  young  specimens  of 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

GEO.  II .  CABLE,  -  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS  due  to  calve 
**  in  Dec.  Choice  stock.  Priced  right.  Send  for 
full  particulars.  C  W.  ECKARDT,  21  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


Hereford  Cattle 


and  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale. 
Ausable  Valley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  York 

LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growthy  follows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Young;  Jersey  Bulls 

from  Register  of  Merit  cows,  with  butter  records 
of  573  pounds  to  740  pounds,  and  milk  records  from 
10,000  to  13,000  pounds  in  one  year.  Bargains  for 
quick  buyers.  Jones’  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-A  Full-Blooded  Yearling  JERSEY  BULL 

Very  low  in  prieo  as  owner  has  no  use  for  him. 

H.  J.  lioswell,  Red  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

■JERSH 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  hulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oakland*  and 
a  splendid  St  Lambert  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Clsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

Fosterfields  Herd  55S’rB5?*~S!ii 

HKIKEHCAI.VKS— FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
CIIAHI.ES  0.  FOSTER,  Kox  173,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

For  production-8^0  up-  not  dqwn- 

run  rnuuubliun  Registered  Jersey  bull 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Rensliaw  B I d u . .  Pittsburoh.  Pa. 

Will  exchange  registered  Jersey  bull 
JCI  S>CJ  s  calf  for  a  registered  Jersoy  bull  calf  of 
different  blood  lines.  PEERLESS  FARMS,  Osweao,  N,  Y, 

Hnlslflin  Service  Rii||—(Jrandsonsof  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiein  service  bum  dyke  and  Kine  ;<eKjS  (on0 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

Ontarin  rinn  Pi  at  id — horn,  Sept.  30, 1914.  Show 
uniano  uon  neije  Holstein;  morethanhalf 
white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  *250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Meridale  Jerseys 

have  been  bred  along  definite  lines 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Their  quality 
is  indicated  by  an  average  yield  of 
7995  lbs.  milk,  518  lbs.  butter,  per 
cow  per  year,  of  147  cows  on  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Merit  test.  Young  bulls  and 
foundation  stock  always  for  sale. 
Personal  selection  is  preferred,  but 
full  information  will 
gladly  be  submitted  by 
letter  if  desired. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 


QUALITY 

Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  017  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14 daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
YVe  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA.  N,  Y. 

READY  FOR  SERl/ICE-pRICES  S7b  00  ,oS,5° 00 

ntHui  run  ocnwiut  Re?istered  H6lsteill  and 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  Also  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  BuIIl^uti£,1I)}.y 

combining  the  blood  of  The  Milk  and  Butter  King! 
Pontiac  Rag  Apple,  Pontiac  Korndyko,  ami  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauli  no,  the  world's  champion  for  eight 
years— desirablo  combination.  $60,  f  o  b  All 
papers.  F.  II.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

for  sale,  3,  8  and  11  months  old.  Grandsons  of  Admir¬ 
al  Walker  Piotertjo.  E.  E.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Wilson,  N  Y, 

Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  heavy- 
milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  O.  F.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  For  Sale-Write 


offer. 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliitteiianao,  N.  Y. 


HOI  STFINS-M;,i(,s  nn,l  females  for  sale. 

1  W.  T.  Snider,  Newburoh,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120 High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOM  IS  FRESH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  6  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Don;.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Dell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  44  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  whose  Dam  has  a  29.57  Record  and 
113.96  lbs.  in  30  days.  Nothing  hut  ARO  cows 
on  tho  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  tyeavly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Holsteins 

BROOKDALE  FARM. 


Registered  hulls  from  l 
to  15  months  old,  $30  a  ml 
up.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

GREENVILLE,  DEL. 


Holstein  Bulls 

QNE  6  months  old.  Sire-Grandson  of  Friend 
sY  Hengerveld  DeKol  Butter  Boy,  the  sire  of  three 
1200,  and  four  1000-lb.  daughters.  Dam— Nina  May 
DeKol,  with  a  record  of  22-60‘lbs.3  One  9  months  old, 
out  ot  a  daughter  of  Pontiac  Aaggie Koi  ndvko,  with 
12-30-lb,  daughters.  Sire-a  Grandson  of  Friend 
Hengerveld  DeKol  Butter  Boy.  Handsomely  colored. 
Strictly  dairy  conformation,  Prices  low. 

F .  S.  THOMPSON,  Hudson, Ohio,  Crystal  Spring  Slock  Farm 


Dairy  and 
Stock  Farms 

Home  of  Good 


BR00KSIDE 

Home  of 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

TOO  Hoad 

Stock  forsaleof  all  ages.  Quality  and  Priceriglit.  _ 

^LAWRENCE  PflUMIER, Louisville, Ohio, No.1  J 

FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  hulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Anclienbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

Until  January  first  you  can  buy  a  bull 
from  A.  li.  dams  with  records  over  13000  lbs. 

ZWX  $ I OO  $  1 2  5 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO.  Box  No.  5 


2THARRIS^S 

"Barn  Equipment® 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Our 
r.rf  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest  - 
time,  If  y°u  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
stable,  investigate  our 

Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

-  for  our  large,  illustrated  catalog.  It  fully  describes 
everything,  contains  many  valuable  hints.  Mailed  Free! 
Elease  ask  for  it  on  a  poet  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Boat  260  Salem,  Ohio 
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Silo  Notes 


Leaky  Tile  Silo. 

I  built  a  tile  silo  this  year  and  now 
have  it  filled  and  find  that  the  first  two 
courses  of  blocks  which  I  had  set  in 
cement  are  leaking.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  blocks  are  filled  with  the  juice  from 
the  silage;  above  the  first  two  courses, 
where  the  cement  has  lime  mixed  with  it, 
the  silo  is  perfectly  water-tight.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  about  the  blocks  that 
leak,  and  also  if  the  juice  runs  off  will 
the  silage  spoil?  If  all  the  leaks  are 
stopped  and  the  juice  is  left  in  the  block 
will  it  freeze?  w.  K. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you  the 
"leaks”  of  your  silo  will  have  corrected 
themselves,  for  this  year,  at  least.  In 
the  first  place  the  silage  must  have  been 
put  up  very  immature,  so  much  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  mass  above  has  pressed 
out  the  “juice,”  forcing  it  through  the 
mortar,  and  it  is  better  outside  than  in. 
Waiting  until  the  corn  was  glazed  would 
have  prevented  this,  and  added  quite  40 
per  cent,  or  more  to  the  food  value  of  the 
silage.  About  the  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  when  the  silo  becomes  empty  and  dry, 
to  give  it  a  heavy  inside  coat  of  asphal- 
turn  roofing  paint,  and  “whitewash”  the 
outside  with  pure  Portland  cement. 
Silage  from  which  the  juice  exudes  is  not 
regarded  as  valuable  as  a  “dry”  silage, 
not  that  the  escaping  juice  is  a  great  loss 
in  itself,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  went  into  the  silo  was  far  from 
being  up  to  standard  quality,  in  food 
units.  Freezing  silage  in  Maryland  is  not 
a  condition  to  cause  any  apprehension, 
juice  or  no  juice.  The  thing  to  avoid  in 
the  future  is  putting  up  two-thirds  grown 
corn.  J.  o. 


The  Size  of  a  Silo. 

I  am  building  the  cement-plastered  silo 
recently  described  by  you,  and  wish  to 
build  as  high  as  36  feet.  Is  that  too 
high  for  12  feet  in  diameter?  IIow  high 
can  that  size  be  safely  run?  Five  stave 
silos  have  recently  been  blown  down  in 
this  section ;  some  were  new.  One  was 
13x38,  well  guyed  at  the  top.  The  guys 
held,  but  it  swayed  until  it  came  down. 

Willsboro,  N.  Y.  G.  F.  M. 

The  capacity  of  a  silo  is  limited  by  two 
factors — height  and  diameter.  These  two 
factors  should  bear  a  certain  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  feed  silage  and  the  amount  that 
is  to  be  fed  per  day.  It  has  been  found 
that  unless  silage  is  fed  down  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  Tate  there  is  likely  to  be 
trouble  from  molding,  the  mold  spread¬ 
ing  down  through  the  silage  faster  than 
it  is  removed  for  feeding. 

This  minimum  will  vary  somewhat 
with  the  locality  and  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  silage  is  used,  approach¬ 
ing  almost  nothing  in  a  silo  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Winter  feeding,  and  being 
greatest  where  feeding  is  carried  on 
through  the  warmer  months  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  around 
1  y2  to  two  inches  per  day.  Silos  designed 
for  Summer  feeding  exclusively  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  small  diameter  to  per¬ 
mit  rapid  feeding  down,  twin  silos  being 
erected  if  necessary  to  supply  a  sufficient 
amount  without  getting  them  too  high. 

In  a  silo  of  ordinary  depth  (30  feet) 
it  has  been  found  that  the  silage  will 
average  about  40  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot.  For  the  purpose  of  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  this  can  be  taken  as  the  amount 
fed  per  day  per  cow — a  cow  in  this  case 
consuming  a  cubic  foot  of  packed  sil¬ 
age  per  day.  The  following  table,  which 
has  been  adapted  from  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
No.  589,  was  figured  on  this  basis,  and 
shows  the  proper  diameter  to  use  with 
the  number  of  cows  set  opposite,  when  it 
is  desired  to  feed  at  the  rate  of  two  inch¬ 
es  per  day. 

Number  of  cows  nec¬ 
essary  to  remove  2 
inches  of  silage  cfaily 
Diameter  of  silo  when  fed  at  the  rate 

in  feet.  of  40  pounds  per  day. 

10  feet . 13  cows 

11  feet . 16  cows 

12  feet . 19  cows 

13  feet . 22  cows 

14  feet . 25  cows 

15  feet . 29  cows 

16  feet . 33  cows 

After  choosing  the  proper  diameter 
from  the  above  table  the  height  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  inches  that 
it  has  been  determined  to  remove  each 
day  by  the  number  of  days  that  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  feed.  If  the  chosen  rate  is  two 
inches  per  day,  and  it  is  desired  to  feed 


silage  for  a  period  of  180  days,  360 
inches  or  30  feet  of  silage  will  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  is  customary  to  use  as  great  a  diam¬ 
eter  as  conditions  will  permit,  because 
it  makes  a  more  stable  and  pleasing 
structure,  permits  the  silage  to  settle  bet¬ 
ter,  and  has  a  smaller  proportionate 
area  exposed  to  the  cold.  A  high  silo 
is  desirable,  as  it  results  in  a  better 
quality  of  silage,  due  to  the  firmer  set¬ 
tling.  An  extremely  high  one  should  be 
avoided  though,  because  it  is  so  much 
more  exposed  to  cold  and  racking  winds, 
does  not  present  as  good  an  appearance 
as  a  lower  one  and  costs  more  to  fill. 
In  general  it  might  be  said  that  the 
usual  silo  has  a  height  of  twice  its  diam¬ 
eter.  It  is  seldom  that  one  should  be 
built  with  a  height  of  more  than  three 
times  its  diameter. 

The  cement-lined  silo  to  which  G.  F.  M. 
refers,  if  properly  built,  will  be  a  great 
deal  more  rigid  than  a  stave  silo,  and 
unless  the  section  in  which  he  lives  is 
in  the  path  of  unusually  severe  winds 
i  it  would  no  doubt  stand  all  right  if  built 
to  a  height  of  36  feet  with  a  diameter  of 
12.  Because  of  the  increased  difficulty 
of  bending  the  siding  in  this  type  of  silo 
as  the  diameter  is  made  smaller,  as  well 
as  for  the  other  reasons  set  forth,  I  would 
prefer  building  to  as  large  a  diameter  as 
the  number  of  cows  would  permit,  and 
holding  the  height  down  to  a  point  that 
would  secure  practically  the  same  ton¬ 
nage  if  it  was  not  desired  to  increase  the 
capacity.  B.  H.  s. 


Nervous  Old  Lady  (on  small  English 
railway)  :  “O  dear,  how  we’re  rocking! 
I’m  sure  an  accident  will  happen  to  this 
train  !”  Elderly  Aboriginal :  “It’s  along 
o’  their  bein’  short-handed  wi’  skilled 
men,  mum,  so  my  son  ’e  offered  to  drive 
her  just  to  oblige,  and  (confidentially)  I 
don’t  think  ’e  knows  much  about  it.” — 


Punch. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute...  Simplest  and 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 

We  make23  sizes  and  kinds) 

of  stock  food  cookers! 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
USTWriteus.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia,  III. 


No  farm  implement  pays  for  itself 
so  many  times  over  as  the  Genuine 
Galloway  Low  Down  Spreader.  Pays 
50  big  dividends  when  used  any  time  of 
*  c  •»  so'  the  Vear-  My  new  Low  Down  No.  8 
5  Jt  -  with  heavy  channel  Bteel  frame, 
$AA75  trussed  like  a  steel  bridge,  double 
.2]!  ~n  chain  drive,  flexible  rake  and  low 
$/h"  down  beater  is  sold  on  30  days’  trial 

.nncn a:ul guaranteed  to  please  you  better  than 
SX/dtlBiiy  spread. 

—  er  on  the 
market.  Its  bones 
construction,  s  i  m  . 

plicity,  eleven 
-■  spreader  improve¬ 
ments  and  low  price  (be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  and  sold  di-' 
rcct  to  you  with  only  ono 
small  protit  added)  make  it 
popular  in  every  neighborhood 
Big:  new  four-color  special 
catalog  free.  Spreaders  shipped 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


Sj> 

oli: 


irom  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  ’ 
Council  Bluffs, Chicago  or  Waterloo, 
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FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp. gluten  feed,  corn  distillers'  grains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that'sal);  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power 
driven  mixers,  bo  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit.  Try  LARRO- FEED  for  more 
profits.  Sold  on  "money  bach  If  not  satisfied"  plan. ILARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  C0.#  647Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MY  SPREADER  LASTS 

A  LIFETIME 


Nature  takes  care 
of  the  horse  when 
he  is  on  grass.  But  your 
horses  are  stabled  and  fed 
dry  feed — dry  hay,  oats,  corn, 
chop  feed.  That’s  the  cause 
of  constipation  and  stoppage 
of  bowels  —  mighty  serious 
horse  troubles.  Keep  the 
bowels  regular,  the  blood 
circulating,  the  digestion 
good  by  using 


Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS’ 

PHYSIC  BALLand  HORSE  TONIC 


On  Dry 

Feed 


They  make  grass  conditions  for  horses.  One  Physic  Ball  equals  a 
month  of  grass.  Kidney,  blood  and  liver  are  all  kept  in  order  by 
Horse  Tonic.  Your  horses  will  not  have  shaggy  coats,  stocky  legs 
or  worms  or  be  hide  bound. 


a  (treat  colic  medicine— should  be  in  every 
stable.  Stimulates  the  paralyzed  bowels,  pre¬ 
vents  distention, "does  away  with  wind  colic. 


Fever  Paste 


approved  medicine  for  Distemper,  Fevers,  Colds. 
Acts  upon  the  inflamed  membranes  of  the  throat 


and  overcomes  germs  of  disease. 


Special  Sample  Offer — Stokvigor,  10c 


Enough  to  feed  a  horse  or  a  cow  two  weeks. 
Aids  digestion,  tones  the  system,  makes  ani¬ 
mals  grow  and  develop  better.  Send  10c  for 
Special  Sample  Package  and  test  on  your 
own  stock.  Don’t  fail — don’t  wait.  Enclose 
dime  or  stamps. 

Go  to  your  own  druggist  for  Dr.  Roberts’ 
Live  Stock  Prescriptions.  If  net  there,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 
Nearly  4000  dealers  in  U.  S.  Send  25c  for  Dr. 
Roberts’  184-page  “Practical  Home  Veteri¬ 
narian,”  treating  all  diseases  of  all  live  stock. 
Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Warranted  to  Giro  Satlaf action. 


Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  8plint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 

6 trained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cure*  all  akin  disease!  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  witb  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t37"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 


The  Lawrence-William*  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 
nd  Book  2  K  Free. 

BSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
rnnkind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ients,  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
[eals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
1.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book ‘‘Evidence”  free. 

f.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVE-TiTe-HORSE 

(Trade-Mark,  Registered) 

•‘I  will  never  forget  you  or  your  remedy. 
Thanks  for  kindntss  and  advice.  Am  send¬ 
ing  photograph  showing 
knee  Is  cured.  Save-tlie- 
Horse  removed  gro « tli  and 
cured  lameness.  It  also 
cured  another  mare  of  a 
.  bad  foot  disease.  She  goes 
soundasever.”  Writes 
ALBERT  JOHNSON 
Ossining.  N.Y.,  R.  1,  Box  92. 

IS  THE  KING  OF  REMEDIES 

Horse  Works  as  Usual  Winter 
or  Summer.  No  blistering. 
Every  bottle  sold  with  a  Signed 
'  Contract  to  return  money  If 
Remedy  fails  on  Ringbone— 
Thoropin— SPAVIN— or  A  X  Y 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  Disease. 

Our  Charges  lor  Treatment  AltE  MOIll  llATJ', 
BUT  W  RITE  and  we  will  send  our  96-page  "SAX  I  - 
TIIE-1IORSK  HOOK.” — It  is  the  Quint-Essence  and 
last  word  on  AI.L  LAMKNLSS.  ILLLS1  RA  1  LD. 


IT 


BOOK 
FREE 


ALSO  Sample  Contract  and  ADVICE — ALL  FREE  (to 
Horse  Owners  and  Managers).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL CO.,24CommerceAve.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 
Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  CON¬ 
TRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


MINERAL1 


In  use 
over 


Bceklct 

Free 


HEAVER 

COMPOUND 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

LINEBAl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A»e„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|  lARlAP  |  Us.  KINMG’S  Famon, 

HUnSL  LAML:  OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 

■  T I  ■■  ■  |,on8i  t,0g.  an(j  |,i0od 

enivin.  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  cte.  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  B.  Kin  dig,  Jr,,  Remedy  Co.,  1000  Farragut  Terraace,  Phil. 


FEED  BUYERS  SAVE  MONEY  BMu,Yx  £ARlsCT 

Millfeeds,  Grain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten,  Salvage. 

Ask  price.  BARTLETT  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Nov.  12,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  terni  “best”  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 


MILIC. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

Oct . .$1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.15  $2.80 

Nov .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.-10 

Dec .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  210 

Jan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb .  1.65  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25 

March -  1.60  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

BUTT1CU. 

Prices  are  one  cent  higher  on  creamery 
and  one-half  cent  on  dairy,  and  market 
decidedly  strong  on  all  of  the  better 
grades.  The  choicest  held  stock  is  not 
moving  to  any  great  extent,  as  it  cost 
too  much  to  put  out  at  present  prices. 


Creamery,  best,  above  1)2  score,  lb .  31J^@  32 

Extra.  92  score  .  29t*j@  30 

Good  to  Choice  . 24  @  27 

Lower  Crudes .  21  @  23 

State  Dairy,  best .  29  @  30 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  2(i 

Ladles  .  19  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  17  @  21 

Process  .  21  @  25 


lCIgin.  Ill.,  butter  market  29  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  3  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  29. 

Chicago  creamery.  25@3Q. 

Kansas  City,  27@29. 

CHKICS  K. 

Trading  is  light,  and  some  pressure  to 
sell  the  lower  qualities.  Dealers  holding 
the  best  grades  are  not  disposed  to  cut 
prices.  There  is  moderate  export  buying 
of  Western  towns  and  State  skims. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials .  16 

Average  fancy  .  15  @  I5hi 

Under  grades .  12  @  14 

Daisies,  best .  16>^'@  11% 

Young  Americas .  15  @  lt% 

Skims,  special .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good  .  7  @  1U 


PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

Watertown,  N.  Y..  Ut,;@14J.{. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  1»@U>'. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14<» UJ4. 

EGGS 

There  has  been  another  advance  of 
three  cents  on  best  white  and  two  on 
brown.  New  laid  of  both  colors  are 
scarce.  Gathered  eggs  averaging  fairly 
good,  wholesale  from  31  to  35  cents.  By 
careful  candling  from  80  to  50  per  cent, 
tit  for  high  class  trade  can  be  taken  out 
and  retailed  profitably  at  about  40  cents. 


White,  etioice  to  fancy,  large  .  57  @  63 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  50 

Mixed  colors,  best .  42  @  45 

Common  to  good .  30  @  35 

Storage,  best .  21  @  25 

Common .  19  @  22 


St.  Louis,  gathered,  24@26. 
Chicago.  28®S0. 

Kansas  City.  25@28. 
Indianapolis,  lnd  ,  25@27. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  scarce  and 
fowls  in  some  surplus, 
good  demand. 

Chickens,  lb . . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

Geese .  . 


higher.  Light 
Heavy  fowls  in 


14  ®  15 

13  @  15 

111  @  11 

15  @  21 

14  @  16 


Kansas  City.  Chickens  12@13. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Business  is  slow  and  quality  of  cur¬ 
rent  receipts  only  medium  or  below,  espe¬ 
cially  turkeys,  as  at  this  writing  Thanks¬ 
giving  shipments  are  not  arriving.  Spring 
ducks  quite  scarce.  In  frozen  poultry 
there  is  considerable  stock  of  turkeys,  but 
very  little  other  poultry  remaining. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  22  @  25 

Common  to  good .  14  @  20 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 

Broi  I ers.  common  to  good  .  20  @  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50  @  60 

Roasters  .  23  @  25 

Fowls . 13  @  17 

Spring  Ducks .  19  ®  20 

Squabs,  doz.  .  125  @4  25 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb .  20  @  25 


WOOL. 

Reports  from  the  London,  Australian 
and  South  American  markets  indicate  ac¬ 
tive  trade  and  higher  prices.  Not  much 
change  yet  noticed  in  domestic  prices. 
Recent  Boston  figures  are:  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  26  to 
27 ;  half  blood,  31  to  32 ;  three-eighths 
blood,  35%  to  36%  ;  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  half  blood  combing,  32%  to  33 ; 
three-eighths  blood,  36  to  37. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Market  on  steers  and  other  beef  stock 
dull  ;  calves  lower ;  sheep  and  lambs  in 
good  demand. 


Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

. .  .  4  75 

@  9  00 
@  6  60 
@  6  00 
@11  00 
@  7  00 
@  5  75 
@9  70 
@  8  10 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  ibs . 

Lambs  . 

...  900 

Hogs . 

BKANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

@  8  25 
@  6  50 
@6  50 
@  8  50 
@  5  70 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 

....  840 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

For  several  months  very  little  business 
hiis  been  done  in  dried  apples  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  market  is  weak  on  both  spot  de¬ 
livery  and  futures. 

(Continued  on  page  1391.) 


Garget. 

I  have  a  large  Holstein  cow  that  fresh¬ 
ened  May  27.  She  is  12  years  or  older 
and  troubled  with  garget.  I  wish  to  dry 
her  up  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  fat¬ 
ten  her  for  beef.  Are  there  any  external 
remedies  that  can  be  used  on  the  udder 
to  hasten  the  drying-up  process? 

Montana.  l.  m.  s. 

If  pus  is  present  in  the  affected  quar¬ 
ters  or  the  fluid  is  clotted  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  it  would  be  best  in  such  a 
case  to  slit  the  ends  of  the  teats  open  or 
to  amputate  them  before  starting  to  fatten 
the  cows.  This  allows  the  fluid  to  drain 
away  without  milking  or  stripping.  The 
cow  should  be  isolated,  as  such  diseases 
often  prove  contagious.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves  and  camphorated  oil  rubbed  in 
twice  daily  will  help  to  dry  off  milk  flow, 
but  not  pus.  a.  s.  A. 


Cowpox. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  cowpox, 
and  what  remedies  may  be  applied?  Is 
this  disease  contracted  by  humans? 

Maryland.  e.  h. 

Cowpox  is  characterized  by  the  appear- 
nace  of  little,  hard  nodules  upon  the  teats 
and  udder  of  a  cow.  These  nodules  are 
round  or  oval  and  in  a  few  days  change 
into  blister  like  eruptions  containing 
watery  fluid ;  subsequently  they  scab 
over,  dry  up  and  fall  off.  They  may  be 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  milkers  who 
then  contract  the  disease.  Cowpox  is 
harmless  in  cattle  or  humans  and  needs 
little,  or  no,  treatment.  Cleanliness 
should  be  observed  and  the  eruption  may 
be  anointed  with  some  simple  antiseptic 
ointment,  such  as  carbolized  vaseline.  It 
was  the  observation  of  Jenner,  and 
others,  that  those  who  contracted  cowpox 
became  immune  to  smallpox  that  led  to 
the  use  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of 
the  latter  disease.  Vaccination  is  sim¬ 
ply  artificially  inoculating  human  beings 
with  cowpox;  a  disease,  in  itself,  mild 
and  harmless.  m.  b.  d. 


Mange;  Hard-Milking  Cow. 

1.  Tell  me  what  will  cure  mange  in  a 
dog?  2.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
n  cow  that  milks  hard  in  the  two  front 
teats?  j.  l.  r. 

New  York. 

1.  The  term  mange  is  applied  to  several 
different  conditions  of  the  skin  in  dogs, 
and  before  we  can  give  confident  advice  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  us  a 
clear  description  of  the  symptoms  shown 
by  the  dog  you  wish  to  treat.  Mange  is 
parasitic  and  not  so  common  as  forms  of 
eczema,  which  are  not  parasitic,  but  due 
to  errors  of  diet  and  management.  2. 
Sterilized  dilators  or  teat  plugs  may  be 
tried  for  a  time,  and  if  they  do  not  im¬ 
prove  matters  a  graduate  veterinarian 
should  be  employed  to  slit  through  the  ob¬ 
structions  at  the  tips  of  the  teats  by 
means  of  a  sterilized  teat  bistoury.  The 
instruments  may  be  bought  from  any 
dealer  in  veterinary  supplies.  A.  s.  A. 


Blood  in  Milk. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  that 
freshened  last  April,  for  the  first  time. 
Until  about  three  weeks  ago,  her  milk 
was  all  right,  but  since  that  time,  she 
has  given  bloody  milk  from  her  right 
hind  quarter.  She  has  been  on  grass 
since  April  25,  without  any  grain.  There 
is  always  clean  salt  in  her  manger.  She 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  bright  as  she 
ought  to.  She  is  not  with  calf  as  yet. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her? 

New  York.  w.  c.  b. 

If  growths  are  present  at  the  tip  of 
the  teat  they  may  be  removed  by  opera¬ 
tion,  but  if  such  growths  are  far  up  in 
the  teat  it  would  be  best  to  dry  off  milk 
secretion  in  that  quarter.  The  growths 
tend  to  bleed  from  the  irritation  of  milk¬ 
ing.  If  no  growths  can  be  found,  garget 
(mammitis)  no  doubt  is  causing  the 
bleeding  and  such  a  condition  would  be 
practically  incurable.  If  but  one  quar¬ 
ter  is  affected  the  secretion  should  be 
dried  off.  If  all  quarters  are  similarly 
affected  the  cow  should  go  to  the  butcher, 
or  be  fattened  for  slaughter  if  you  think 
that  will  pay.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  red  discoloration  of  milk  sometimes 
is  caused  by  the  micro-organism  known 
as  bacillus  prodigiusus  present  in  the 
milk  utensils,  so  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  perfectly  cleanse,  scald  and 
sun  dry  the  milk  vessels.  Keep  separate 
samples  of  milk  from  each  teat,  to  see 
which  is  affected,  or  if  the  trouble  really 
is  due  to  the  bacillus  mentioned. 

A.  S.  A. 


r  |  m - *  *  v  J  •****“'“'  *'*■  wuvaiug  V.U11  iu  O^Ul  to.  A  Cell 

rests  an  instant  between  each  spurt.  Cows  respond  to  this 
natural,  gentle,  yet  firm  action,  and  give  down  freely. 

Capacity  of  double  or  two-cow  unit  is  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  Natural  air 
pressure  is  used.  Costs  little  to  install— little  to  operate.  Keeps  more  cows 
with  less  expense — less  labor.  The  Empire  turns  the  wages  you  pay  hired 
milkers  into  increased  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  send  you  full  description  and  pictures  of  Empire  Milkers  and  Empire  Cream  Sepa- 
rators  that  are  making:  firood  in  many  fine  dairies.  Ask  also  for  our  offer  on  the  Empire 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  23. 

...  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY.  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Chicago,  1.1.  Denver,  Colo.  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 


FEEDING  -  fVIO 

Low.it  quotation* — barrel  to  car* 

load.  Writ*  the  MOORE  BROS,  of  ALBANY, 


LASSFC 

LBANY.  N.  Y.  ^  N? 


Delay  buying  any 
engine  until  you  find, 
out  all  about 

Steam 
Engines 


LEFFEL 


They  11  do  more  for  you  at  less 
cost  day  after  day  than  any  gas  engine.. 
Burn  coal,  wood  or  rubbish.  Run  all 
farm  power-driven  machinery 
Furnish  steam  and  hot 
water  for  cooking  feed  or 
cleaning  and  sterilizing 
pots,  pans,  milk  cans,  feed 
troughs,  etc.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  swear  by  the  Leffel. 

W-Jln  for  booklet  and  full 
i  lliuc  information.  Don’t 
delay— write  tonight. 


James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  302, 
Springfield^ 
Ohio. 


Leffel 

Steam  Engines 


Wood  Saws 
From  $10  Up 

Several  sizes,  all  strongly 
built,  adjustable  bearings 
on  Mandrel. 

W  rite  for  Cuts  and  Prices. 

Lewistown  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company ,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


CEILING 

ROOFING 

WEATHER  BOARDING 
BRICK  SIDING 


For  New  Buildings  cr  Repairing  old  ones. 
Easy  to  put  up.  Make  your  buildings  fire 
resisting.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
now.  Send  measurement  of  room  or 
building  for  an  estimate. 


NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 


39  Cherry  St.,  -  New  York  City 


Your  Cows 

Clover  Leaf 
Dairy  Feed 

And  Keep  Them 
Healthy  ’ 


Famous  “Clover  Leaf” 
Cows 

This  is  Lady  Cornucopia  Dc 
Kol,  3,  (No.  131690)  owned  by  W. 
M.  Buck  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Buck  feeds  Clover  Leaf  Dairy 
Feed  to  his  thoroughbred  hol- 
steins  every  day. 


says  Walter  M.  Buck,  proprietor  of  Warsaw  Holstein-Friesian  Stock  Farm, 
Warsaw,  N.Y.  Good  advice.  He  feeds  his  registered  dairy  stock  on.  Clover 
Leaf  h  eed  all  the  year  round.  But,  keeping  cows  in  good  physical  trim  is 
only  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed.  It  saves  you 
money.  You  can  sell  your  farm  grains  and,  for  less  money,  buy  the  same  in¬ 
gredients — better  proportioned  and  all  ready  to  feed,  in 


CVCNER 


“ALWAYS 

IN 

CLOVER ” 


DAIRY?  FEED 

Ready  to  feed  for  ordinary  milk  production.  Strengthened 
with  a  little  Gluten  Feed,  Cotton  Seed  Meal  or  other 
high  protein  concentrate  it  gives  you  a  balanced  ration 
that  can’t  be  equalled  for  record-breaking  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Money-making  dairymen  who  try  Clover  Leaf  Dairy 
Feed  continue  to  use  it  year  after  year  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  PROFITABLE  returns. 

Farm  Record  Book  FREE 

We  have  a  valuable  farm  account  book  ready  to 
send, you  FREE  just  as  soon  as  you  ask  lor  it. 

Write  today. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

lor  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  sell  it,  write  us. 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO. 

310  Cloverdale  R<L  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Balanced  Ration 

„  of  substances- -proto in,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  mal 
the  latter  being  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  nr- 

.  l .1  5 —  .  a  L...  ♦  m /\  /imacAo  at  ] 


Feeding  a 

Live  stock  foods  arc  routrhly  divided  into  foorcUsaosof  ^^,^g®fnB''K^hin{ndig,e“ublcematterI'1*The,mlotofii  cannot’ takeThe 
carbohydrates’’ and*: fat.  8£  MTSlJta  to thr'eeof  tS  othcT^ouMb?  a°  ‘  narrow”  ratio,  wbi.a  one  nar,  to  eiKht  wouid  be  a 

- =  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations 


*  wide"  ratio. 


Feeding  Stuff 

Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


20.7 

67.6 

84.7 

84.7 

86.8 
91.9 
86.0 
92.4 
88.1 
93.0 


.6 

1.6 

2.6 

3.3 

2.6 

2.1 

3.8 

12.2 

4.0 

10.2 


Digestible 
Protein  Garbo. 

and  Fat 
12.8 


1.0 

2.6 

4.2 

7.1 

2.8 

10.6 

6.7 

22.8 

11.9 

37.6 


37.3 

44.9 

41.9 

45.3 

42.6 
72.2 
65.8 

47.6 
43.0 


Feeding  Stuff 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

Hominy  Chop 

Buckwheat  Middlings 

Brewers'  Grains,  dry 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feed 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 


Dry  Matter  .  Fat 


Digestible 
Protein  Garbo. 

and  Fat 


90.2 
90.4 

87.2 

91.3 

90.6 
90.8 

89.6 

89.2 

91.3 


7.8 
8.0 

6.8 

6.7 
6.6 
3.5 

4.8 

1.8 
1.9 


30.2 
6.8 

22.7 
20.0 

29.7 

21.3 

10.7 

9.4 

9.5 


47.6 

77.2 

61.2 

45.7 
66.2 

69.3 

62.3 
75.9 
72.1 


Current  carload  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs: 

Cottonseed  Meal.  Bran.  Middlings.  Corn  Meal. 

,  ok  50(®37  00  23.00@24.50  25.00@29.00  b30.00@32.00 

.  35  50 (Hm. 00  23.00@24.50  25.00@28.00  30.00@32.00 

SStrfLiwk!..’ .  34lo0@36.00  23.00@24.00  25.00@27.50  30.00@31.00 

.  33.60@35.00  21.00@23.00  23.00@27.00  28.00@29.50 

Cleveland' 33.00@34.00  21.00@22.00  24.00@26.50  27.00@28.50 

LOCAL  PRICES.  Measuring  Silage  ;  Grain  Ration. 


Accord,  N.  Y.,  middlings,  ton,  $25  to  $30; 
corn  meal.  $30. 

Adams  Center,  N.  Y.,  bran,  $25;  middlings, 
$27;  Buffalo  gluten,  $29;  Ajax  distillers’  grains, 
$35;  corn  meal,  $30;  cottonseed  meal,  $37. 

Afton,  N.  Y.,  bran,  $26;  gluten,  $29;  corn 
meal,  $32;  mixed  feed,  $30.  _ 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.60; 
middlings,  $1.80;  corn  meal,  $1.70. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  bran,  $27;  middlings, 
$31;  gluten,  $31;  cottonseed  meal,  $40;  corn 
meal,  $33. 

Dalton,  Mass.,  bran,  $28;  middlings,  $28  to 
$35 ;  corn  meal,  $32. 

Adams,  Mass.,  bran,  $27;  middlings,  $29;  corn 
meal,  $30;  gluten  feed,  $31;  cottonseed  meal, 
$38. 

Center  Harbor,  N.  H.,  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.45; 
middlings,  $1.80;  cottonseed  meal,  $1.95. 

Tilton,  N.  H..  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.50;  middlings, 
$1.85;  com  meal,  $1.60. 


A  New  England  Ration. 

Is  a  mixture  of  500  lbs.  distillers’ 
grains,  or  brewers’  grains,  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oil  meal, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  and  200  lbs.  bran, 
mixed  and  fed  to  dairy  cows,  one  pound 
for  every  four  pounds  milk,  anywhere 
near  a  correct  ration  for  milk?  Would 
dried  beet  pulp  added  help  any?  If  so, 
how  much  should  you  add?  Cows  are  in 
Fall  feed,  but  it  is  no  better  than  it 
should  be,  and  as  yet  they  are  not  getting 
any  silage  or  roughage  in  the  barn. 

Newfane,  Vt.  E.  B.  D. 

The  grain  ration  given  in  the  above  in¬ 
quiry  is  very  well  balanced,  but  rather 
expensive,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal.  Since 
the  cows  are  getting  no  roughage  in  the 
barn,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  are  get¬ 
ting  sufficient  nutriment  on  late  Fall 
pasture  and  one  pound  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  every  four  pounds  of  milk.  Un¬ 
der  the  conditions  given  400  pounds  dried 
beet  pulp  would  fit  in  very  nicely  in 
place  of  200  pounds  cornmeal.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  feed  heavier  of  the  grain, 
say  one  pound  to  each  3%  pounds  of 
milk. 

I  judge  from  the  inquiry  that  corn  sil¬ 
age  is  to  be  fed  this  Winter.  Assuming 
the  hay  to  be  fed  to  be  a  good  quality 
of  mixed  hay,  the  following  will  make  a 
good  ration  for  this  Winter:  For  a  1000 
pound  to  1200  pound  cow  producing  30 
pounds  of  4%  milk,  feed  12  pounds  mixed 
hay,  30  pounds  corn  silage,  and  eight  to 
10  pounds  of  the  following  grain  mix¬ 
ture:  500  pounds  distillers’  grains,  200 
pounds  gluten  feed,  100  pounds  wheat 
middlings  and  100  pounds  of  bran.  This 
ration  furnishes  almost  the  exact  nutri¬ 
ents  called  for,  and  the  relation  of  the 
protein  to  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  or 
the  nutritive  ratio  is  1 :5.6.  The  general 
rule  for  feeding  the  above  grain  ration 
should  be  one  pound  of  grain  to  each 
three  to  3%  pounds  milk  testing  4.5  to 
6%,  and  one  pound  of  grain  to  each  four 
pounds  milk  testing  3%  to  4.5%.  At 
present  New  England  prices  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
the  grain  ration  mentioned  in  L.  B.  D.’s 
letter  and  the  one  recommended. 

500  lbs.  distillers’  grains,  at  $1.65  $S.25 

200  lbs.  cornmeal,  at  $1.65 .  3.30 

100  lbs.  gluten,  at  $1.50 .  1.50 

100  lbs.  oil  meal,  at  $2 .  2.00 

100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  at  $2...  2.00 

200  lbs.  bran,  at  $1.30 .  2.60 

1200  lbs.  $19.65 

$19.65  divided  by  12  equals  $1.63,  cost 
of  100  lbs.  grain  mixture. 

500  lbs.  distillers’  grains,  at  $1.65  $8.25 


200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  at  $1.50 .  3.00 

100  lbs.  middlings,  at  $1.40 .  1.40 

100 lbs.  wheat  bran,  at  $1.30....  1.30 


900  lbs.  $13.95 


$13.95  divided  by  nine  equals  $1.55, 
cost  of  100  lbs.  grain  mixture. 

A  saving  of  eight  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  grain  mixture  is  shown.  The 
latter  ration  mentioned  is  bulky  and  pal¬ 
atable.  The  most  interesting  thing  to 
note  is  that  distillers’  grains  and  gluten 
feed  are  reasonable  in  price  and  can  be 
used  satisfactorily  to  take  the  place  of 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  as  a  source  of 
protein.  H.  F.  J. 


A  silo  12x34  was  entirely  filled  with 
corn  Fall  of  1914.  There  remains  eight 
feet  four  inches.  Will  you  give  me 
number  of  tons  remaining?  Will  you  give 
a  balanced  grain  ration  for  milch  cow 
on  silage  and  pasture,  also  a  grain  ration 
for  cows  on  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay,  also  one  for  cows  on  Timothy  hay? 
I  have  some  buckwheat,  also  some  rye, 
which  I  can  get  ground  whole  here,  but 
not  into  flour.  Can  I  use  it  in  my  grain 
ration  asked  for  above?  If  so  in  what 
proportion?  Will  greatly  appreciate 
your  answer.  M.  V.  T. 

Richford,  Vt. 

Eight  feet  of  silage  in  the  bottom  of 
a  silo  34  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  wouid  approximate  18  tons. 

If  the  pasture  referred  to  is  Blue  grass, 
and  the  silage  is  of  good  quality,  a  ration 
of  five  parts  of  cornmeal  to  two  parts 
of  cottonseed  meal,  together  with  the  sil¬ 
age  and  a  suitable  roughage,  would  give 
very  good  results.  Timothy  hay  is  not 
well  adapted  for  feeding  dairy  animals, 
as  it  is  relatively  indigestible,  and  does 
not  contain  food  units  in  available  form. 
It  serves  very  well  as  a  roughage,  but  it 
does  not  contribute  very  much  heat  or 
energy  to  the  animal  system.  Provided 
silage  is  available  and  Timothy  hay  is 
used  for  roughage,  an  economical  and 
very  useful  ration  would  be  as  follows : 
500  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
bran. 

Feed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  four  pounds  of  4  per  cent,  milk 
produced.  Buckwheat  middlings  are  very 
high  in  food  units,  and  in  my  judgment 
is  one  of  the  feeds,  the  true  value  of 
which  is  not  recognized  by  the  average 
dairyman.  F.  o.  M. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Make  One  Bushel  of  Pood 
Do  the  Work  of  Two 


How?  Simply  by  cooking  it  with  a  Heesen 
Cooker.  Cooking  feed  doubles  its  bulk 
and  its  food  value.  It  gives  the  stock  a 
chance  to  get  all  the  strength  and  nour¬ 
ishment  out  of  the  feed  you  give  them. 

Wo  More  Disease 

Our  free  literature  tells 
you  how  tj  prevent  hog 
cholera  and  other  dis¬ 
eases — how  to  keep  your 
stock  in  good  condition 
always-how  to  get  full  val¬ 
ue  out  of  every  pound  of  feed 
you  give  your  stock.  Get  this 
information  that  will  give  you  bigger 
profits.  Send  a  postal  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  now  while  you  think  of  it. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box284>Tecum*eh.  Mich. 


and 

Upward 


5  AMERICAN 


CREAM 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED! 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  Is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog-  Address  _nv  rn7. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbRb.0dxge.n!y. 


YOU  TAKE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  RISK 

Id ’buying  CENTURY  RUBBER  ROOFING /. 


25  YR.  GUARANTEE  2onP?y?,1y6:y™y.Tp&" 

Price  per  roll,  laid  down  at  any  Railroad  Station  East 
of  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  Ohio  River.  (Freight 
Prepaid  on  three  rolls  or  more). 

jgft  $1.10  ».  $1.30  i/St  $1.50 

In  Missouri  and  Iowa  add  6  cents  per  rolt. 
Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  These 
prices  for  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE,  or  order  direct  from  this  nd.  Save  25*  to  404 
1N0  {pig-ends.  Every  roll  ONE  PIECE, 108  Bq.  ft, 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

207  Katherine  Bldg.,  Eatt  St.  Louis,  III.  


surplus 


University  Experts  rate  Economy 
Gasoline  Engines  with  13  to 
31%  Overload  Capacity 


Chicago,  Ill. 


August  28,1014. 


Gentlemen 
..  In  accordance  with  vour 

« ,ou- 

been  passed  by  your  testing  and  inspection 

i*r 

JS»  to  “T'1”1-  >•  -2 1£„  5y?r 

on  referring  Jo  w111  «"<! 

at  half4  fsoi  .  that  when  running 


Associate  Farm  Power 
Machinery 
University  of  Illinois, 


Yours  very  truly. 


Instructor  Meohanlcal 
Engineering 

University  0f  Illinoia. 


Report  of 
University  Expert* 
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Free  Engine  Book,  telling  all  about  this  wonderful  test  and 
describing  our  full  line  of  Economy  Engines,  mailed  on  request. 
Write  for  it  today.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalog  No.  66R12 

Sears,  Roebuck 

and  Co.  Chicago 


5-H.  P. 
SIZE 
$7295 


COW  BOY 


.^®^  225  r 
POUNDS’!! 
CAST  IRON*. 

;elf  sinking# 


SURE  HEATER 
STOCK  TANKS 

WATER 


DON’T  WASTE  GRAIN 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hrs., 
Ahenlnlfilv  Cafai  pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
HmSUIUIcIj  dale  ;  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 


“Purchased  3  of  your  Tank  Heaters  last  Winter,  worked  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  are  well  worth  their  cost.  Every  Stockman  should  use  one. M 

(Signed)  W.  H.  PEW, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 


Got  a  Heator  early.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated  circulars  and  dealer 'a  name. 

THE  WILLS  MFG.  CO..  42  Seventh  St„  Mendota,  Ills, 


OUR  NEW  TWELVE  PAGE  REWARD  LIST 

is  just  off  the  press.  It  contains  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  hundreds  of  valuable  articles  given  for  securing  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  You  can  easily  obtain 
one  or  more  of  these  rewards,  any  one  of  which  would  make 
a  suitable  Christmas  Gift.  All  members  of  the  family  can 
assist.  No  experience  necessary.  No  investment  required. 
Send  postal  to  Department  “M,”  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


^THE;  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  new  contest  which  commenced 
Monday  morning,  Nov.  1,  has  seven  en¬ 
tries  from  England.  This  fact  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  the  records  made 
here  at  Storrs  are  held  abroad,  and  it 
also  shows  that  England  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  swamped  and  smothered  by  the 
exigencies  of  war.  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  represented,  Canada  also, — by 
two  pens  of  Wyandottes — Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  all  the 
New  England  States  except  Maine.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  are  rep¬ 
resented. 

Many  entries  had  to  be  turned  away. 
The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  has 
given  its  cross-bred  birds  the  name  of 
“Oregons”  and  entered  a  pen.  A  year 
ago  it  was  claimed  that  some  of  these 
birds  had  laid  over  .300  eggs  in  a  year. 
We  shall  have  a  chance  now  to  compare 
them  with  the  straight-bred  Eastern 
birds.  English  poultry  magazines  have 
many  advertisements  of  cross-bred  fowls 
for  sale  for  egg  production  solely.  This 
is  never  seen  in  American  poultry  mag¬ 
azines,  though  for  purely  utilitarian  pur¬ 
poses,  doubtless  the  eross-breds — that  is 
the  first  cross — would  surpass  the  pure¬ 
bred.  Besides  “Oregons,”  “Imperial  Pro¬ 
gressives”  and  “Rhinelanders,”  are  en¬ 
tered.  The  old  standby,  Barred  Rocks, 
win  first  place  for  the  week  with  an  out¬ 
put  of  34  eggs ;  White  Leghorns  from  A. 
P.  Robinson  of  New  York  being  second 
with  31  eggs,  and  Windsweep  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  third  with  30  eggs  to 
their  credit.  A.  E.  Hall’s  Leghorns  are 
only  one  egg  behind ;  so  that  of  the  first 
four  places  Leghorns  win  three.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  breeding  for  utility  purposes 
mainly — or  solely — does  not  seem  to 
abate,  but  on  the  contrary  it  increases. 
The  contest  now  beginning  at  Storrs  is 
the  fifth.  The  first  three  contests  did 
not  have  enough  entrants  to  fill  all  the 
pens;  now  there  are  not  pens  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  applicants.  The 
first  week’s  follows: 


Barred  Rocks. 


Week 


A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  13 

Mrs.  Andres  Brooks.  New  York .  1 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  0 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  Long  Island .  34 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  7 

Fairfield  Farms,  New  Hampshire .  11 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  II 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon .  7 

Hock  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  10 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio . 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  F'arm,  Connecticut . 

Branford'  Farm,  Connecticut .  1 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massaenusetts . 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts  .  10 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  1 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut  . 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  3 

National  White  Wyandotte  Club,  Pa .  1 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island  .  15 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  8 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  7 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler.  Massachusetts . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut  .  1 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  14 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England .  3 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  7 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Ilr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  18 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  13 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  10 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  11 

Hillview  Poultry  F'arm,  Vermont .  5 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  8 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  1 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut .  1 

Laurel  Hill  F'arm,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  10 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut .  0 

A.  W.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire .  17 

F.  I).  Clark,  Connecticut .  11 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  Rhode  Island .  8 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut  . 

Fatherland  F'arm,  Massachusetts  .  2 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut  .  3 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  New  Jersey . 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  5 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massaenusetts .  0 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  10 

Joseph  Brandenburg,  Michigan . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut  .  20 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania  .  17 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York  .  22 

Broad’  Brook  Farm,  New  York . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts .  18 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut . 

Windsweep  F'arm,  Connecticut  .  30 

F’rancis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut  . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania  .  2 

Dictograph  Poultry  F’arm,  New  York . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut  .  0 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  21 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  11 


Will  Barron,  England  .  23 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  7 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England .  17 

George  M.  McMillan,  Missouri  .  4 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  31 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

F’rank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  1 

Margarets  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut  .  5 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York  .  7 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut  . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  F'arm,  New  York .  12 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut .  8 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  20 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  .  5 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  .  2 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut  .  10 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York  .  2 

.Tas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  12 

Summer  Grove  F’arm,  Ohio  .  11 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan  . 

O.  I,.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  1 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  2 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey  .  8 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  .  1 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island  .  12 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon .  8 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  . 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Double-Quick  Grain  Sprouter 

ThcOrtsimi/,  thcPxoncrrof  all  Sprout¬ 
ers.  Cypress  case  outside.  Metal  grain 
chamber  inside,  heat  flues  between. 
Six  sizes, — )i  bu.  p-'- 
to  8  bu., — a  few 
hens  to  1,000. 


Colfax 


Metal  Sprouter 

Built  in  sections.  Add  sections  as 
your  flock  increases.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  SPROUTED 
OATS  and  EGGS  to  the  oldest  and 
largest  sprouter  factory  in  the  U.  S. 

CIose-to-NalureCo.,10;  FrontSt.,Colfax,Iowa 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


If  you  want  plenty 
of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds ;  feed  “  Mnka- 
Shel.”  Used  by  the  largest  poul-  _ 
trymen.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  81,00  for 
two  100-lb.  bags,  f.  o.  b.  cars;  Middlo  ami 
New  England  States,  kj  ton  85-r>0;  one  ton 
$10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DRY  SKIM  MILK 

for  pigs,  calves  or  chickens.  One  pound  makes 
ti  liquid  quarts.  Low  cost. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  &  CO.,  -  Seymour,  Conn. 

Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

ALBIDA  FARM,  -  Niantic,  Conn* 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


O.  V.  W  .  ncgnorns,  w  .  w  yanrtottes, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Huff  Orpingtons 

)£)  PROOF — 1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am. 
k  /  Egg  Contest;  S  hens  laid  1139  eggs;  Reds  1st 
'■  Prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  official 
__  Red  record;  Wyandottes.  Missouri  Egg  Con- 
OO  test.  10  hc"S  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg  aver- 
age.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Reduced 
K  Prices  on  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  eggs 
Price.  Free  "Story  of  the  200-Fgg 
U  R  ,  I1*  Contains  valuable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Address 
THE  PENN  A.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  p  Lancaster,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

I  have  a  few  extra  fiuo  March  hatched  cockerels 
from  the  well-known  Edgar  Warren  heavy-laying 
strain  from  eggs  bought  direct.  A  pure  American 
strain  with  twenty  years  of  breeding  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing,  quick  growth  and  great  vigor.  Prices,  $5  each. 
Number  limited.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— 200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay.  Cornell  strain.  Grown  on  free  range. 
$1  each.  1*.  J.  GILLIS,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

BarronW.  LeghornCockereIs~]v|8a  hstaa‘,n,i 

April  hatch.  Fine,  large  fellows.  $1 .25  and  $1.50  each. 

M. GALA YV A Y.Gidnev  Ave., Newburgh,  N.Y. 


XT 


1  pu 

large,  healthy  birds  of  March  and  April  hatch,  nice 
type  and  shape  and  ready  to  do  business.  $1  each. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Address 

II.  II.  AUJDLEY,  Box  661,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

200  Sept.  Hatched  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Will  keep  until  March  if  ordered  before  December 
10th,  otherwise  will  sell  as  broilers.  Also  Gray  Afri¬ 
can  geese  and  Homer  pigeons.  C.  G.Scliryver,  Omar,  N.Y. 

1 50  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  ^oTsame 

number  2-year  hens,  65c.  each;  *60-100,  here  Young 
and  200-egg  strain— a  few  pullets  $1  each.  Oat 
sprouter  500-hen  size,  $6.  Mrs.  W.  Wisor,  Catatonk,  N.Y. 

WINTER  LAYERS  X,;ap‘n4ft  sel°cted.  Martin  strain 
nm  I  tn  LH  I  cno  winto  Wyandotto  Breeders,  $1.75. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  S'  iA 

each.  Iiiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  N.  j. 

Uf  ANTED— A  purebred  Light  Brahma  Cockerel  In- 
*»  quire  Raymond  Miller.235  Kinnie  St.,  Fast  Syracuse. N.Y. 

Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers.  Purebred  yearling  hens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain.  It’s 
the  strain  tliatcounts.  Hens.  $1.50;  cocks,  $2:  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  6  pullets 
and  cock,  $15.  Cockerels  $2  each  during  November. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Madison  Square  Garden  27th  Annual  Exhibition 

“America’s  Leading  Poultry  Show” 

December  31st,  1915  to  January  5th,  1916 

Open  New  Year’s  Day  and  Sunday,  January  2nd 
WHERE  A  WIN  WINS  MOST  Entries  Close  December  15th,  1915 

For  premium  list  and  other  particulars  write 

CLEVELAND,  Sec’y-Superintendent,  Madison  Square  Garden,' N.  V.  City 


CHARLES  D. 


incubator  book.  free, 
tion  of  our  160  Earsr 
William  Incuba¬ 
tor,  $4.96 
Has  double 
walls,  warm  air 
heat.durable  lamp. strong 
egg  tray ,  deep,  roomy  nurs- 
ory.  Thermometer,  ogg 
tester  and  instruction  book 
free.  Also  read  about  ourgreat 
Hot  Water  Incubators,  $9.95  to 
$12.95,  Bavin*  you  $6.00  to 
$20.00.  Book  also  tells  many  In- 
terostin*  facta  about  Poultry 
Raisin*  for  Profit.  Early  hatches 
mean  bi*  prices  for  eggs  and  broilers.  Get  our  book  now-- free. 

Stores  Oldgr 
New  York 


(jpirtes ’j&Hllkun  Store*  B8,T> 


-Winter  Layers 

Are  Money  Makers 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

Makes  a  heavy  winter  egg  yield.  Send  for 
our  special  wholesale  prices  On  Poultry 
Feeds  and  Free  F'eeding  Booklet. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

OI  Kentucky  Streot,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  la  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Wo II  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Froo  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 
f.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  ,  Milford,  Maas 

Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers- New  Egg  Gases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 
Til  INSIIRF  BEST  0F  layers  this  fall  ano  winter, 

IU  mounc  ST0CK  MUST  HflVE  PROPER  CARE  AND  FEED 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

that  is  the  greatest  feed  yet  offered  for  producing 
layers.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.  OKU  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


CONKEY  SAYS:- 

Don’t  Worry— Lots  of  eggs  are  sure  if  the  hens  are 
happy  and  singing,  donkey's  Poultry  Tonic  keeps 
them  strong  and  vigorous.  Just  good  medicines. 
At  your  Dealers  or  write  donkey  do.,  dleveland,  O. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  liens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  linos  Cockerels  from 
record  hens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

The  strain  of  birds  that  have  several  years  of  care¬ 
ful  line  breeding  in  them,  is  the  most  important 
point  to  consider  when  placing  your  order  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Birds  sold  on  approval  always. 

D.  R.  HONE 

Crescent  Hill  Farm,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  YJ 

AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I. REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Center  Harbor.  N.H. 

COR  SA  LE— R.  C.  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS  AND 
*  COCKliRELS.  IT.  H.  Owen,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

S.C.W.  Orpington  Pullets 

at  $1  to  $1.50  per  Pullet  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerels  at  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Our  stock  O  K— all  right. 

THE  ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

John  H.  Warfel  S  Son  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 

and  Rose  Comb 
Red  Cockerels 

fine  birds.  L.  MILLER,  Highland,  New  York 

1,000  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

range  raised;  in  fine  condition.  Selected  for  win¬ 
ter  layers.  Also  some  extra  good  cockerels. 

RAMAP0  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  Sprino  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Light  Brahma 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

D.  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 
1,000  choice  yearling  liens  @  $1  each,  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm  range 
Choice  pens  of  10  bens,  1  cock,  $12.  My  Book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keepinp  Solved,”  free  witli  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tom  Barron  and  '-2  Cornell  University  Strain,  75c. 


*1  ok  t  1  •  university  strain,  7! 

$l.rj.  I  make  rearing  pullets  my  specialty  Bf 
reterences.  L.  E.  INGOLDSBY.  Hartwick  Seminary  N 


Best 

Y. 


Barron  Stock. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds, 
Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World’s  greatest  layers.  Chita- 
logue  tree.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3, Versailles,  Ohio 


Knapp-Wyckoff  S.C.W.  Legho  rns 

F  roe  range  raised.  The  very  bost  “  Utility”  strain. 

•  •  Su?i5  n'i!.. ■r25lH?re^s  *or  sa^e*  Write  me  your  wants 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM,”  F.  M.  Davis.  CINCINNATUS,  N.  i. 

For  Sale-2,000  S.C.W.L.  PULLETS 

raised  on  free  range  and  in  perfect  condition,  at 
$1.50  each.  Also  500  S.  C.  W.  L.  breeding  hens  at 
$leach.  C.  W.  Sherwood,  2  Gramercy  Park  N  Y.  C. 


PULLETS~;He,av-v'layin6r.  standard-bred  S.  C.  White 

a  .  L’JIFJVVI'J?'  T5  cents  each  for  quick  sale. 

J.  GUY  LESHEK,  -  JN’orthumberlaml,  Pa. 

UL _ _  „ 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Barron  and  Conn.  Agr.  College 
strains,  $1.25,  $1.50.  Free  range  stock  tested  for 
White  Diarrhea.  Also  White  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  cockerels.  A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Barron  Cockerels- s-  S.-  'Vhite  Leghorns,  farm 

reared,  from  pen  imported  <li- 
Bertihed  egg  records,  250  to  280;  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  mWycJ>off’  Ym,,1K 

“FARM  LEIGH,” 


om  Barron  blood 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 


Barron  While  Leghorn  Cockerels  LiNlGLsETSBaDr^fn' 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200  Ini- 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

400  pullets  for  sale  at45c.  per  lb.  BUY  BY  WEIGHT  and  get 
what  you  pay  for.  GEO.  FROST,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co..  N  Y. 

T om  Barron  WhiteWyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

,,  for  sah).  28T‘20;i-egg  stock,  imported  direct. 

“•  "•  LEWIS,  .  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron  Pullets 

FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets. 
April  and  May  hatched,  fully  matured,  laying  or 
ready  to  lay,  big  healthy  birds,  no  culls,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  $2  to  $3  each  in  lots  of  ton  or  more 
WllJ  sell  a  tew  choice  laying  pullets  from  trap- 
nested  dams  with  records  in  pullet  year  ranging 
from  231  to  247  Eggs.  1  heso  trap-nested  dams  came 
direct  from  lorn  Barron’s  yards.  A  few  selected 
cockerels  for  sale.  Every  bird  I  own  is  pure  bred 
Barron  stock.  A.  G.  LORD,  Phone  137,  Lakeville,  Ct. 

Pure  Breed  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  from  Prize- 

Referonces  given.  Pair,  $8;  trio,  $10.  You'ng  Tomsi 
*•);  $7.  Fiona  Horning,  No.  1 ,  Genesee,  Pa. 

Purebred  White  Holland  Turkeys  ™der 

Bourbon-Red  Turkeys 

Prize-winning  strain.  Fine,  large  vigorous  bird's  for 
sale.  Beautiful  color  and  markings.  This  breed  has 
many  unusual  qualities  which  increase  its  popular- 
ity  every  year.  THE  PIEDMONT  FARMS,  Marshall,  Virginia 

Bourbon-Red  Turkeys^”  S,« 

toms,  $a.  Milton  I>.  Stickley,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Cp€CIAL  FALL  SALE— Reduced  prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
w  Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas,  Guinea  pigs.  Hares  and 
Dogs.  Price  List  Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Bo,  29,  Sellersville  Pa 


COR  SALE— Some  full  blood  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

The  head  of  flock  is  a  40-lb.  tom.  Young  toms.  *6 
and  $5;  hens,  $4.  S.  A.  Fiisign,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Bred  from  a  46-lb.  tom  and  25-lb.  hens. 

Mrs.  FRED  EYSAMAN,  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Und  and  Water  Fowls 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.3,  Athens,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C-  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS  AND  DRAKES 

$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

wm  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Cockerels. $1.50  oach.  Raymond  V.Strever,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Very  Choice  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

H.  J.  Boswell,  Red  Farm,  R.  F. D.  No. I, Hudson, N.Y. 

DUGKS~,?eHia'  I,ulian  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington 
..  Ducks  and  drakes  at  Special  prices  now. 
Write  to-day  your  wants.  CEO.  F.  WIILIAMS0N,  Flinders.  N.  J. 


BEST  BLOOM 

GALVANIZED 


AAeo?TEo  fPRIA^  FOR  CULVERTS,  SILOS,  TANKS  AND  ROOFING. 

faeots,  manufactured  from  Keystone  Copper  Bearing  Steel  are 
k*khest  in  quality  and  rust  resistance.  Apollo  Hoofing  Products  are  fire- 
l  P«LreaW  e  1{1  aIY  durable— furnished  in  all  standard  patterns 
sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings"  booklet 

AMERICAN  SHEET  ANO  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  circular  enclosed  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Automobile  League  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.?  The  Company  seems  to  be 
getting  a  lot  of  memberships  in  this 
vicinity,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  appear  to 
me  although  the  company  may  be  reliable. 

Connecticut.  w.  e.  p. 

During  the  Summer  of  1909,  I  joined 
the  International  Automobile  League  of 
Buffalo.  The  agent  of  the  concern  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  clergyman.  He  repi’esented 
the  advantages  of  membership  in  glowing 
terms  and  allowed  me  a  reduction  of  $5 
on  my  year’s  membership  fee  in  order  to 
get  my  name  on  his  list,  so  he  said.  I 
bought  one  tire  of  the  concern  which  was 
not  the  tire  I  ordered,  and  during  the 
following  Summer,  before  my  year  was 
up  I  purchased  while  in  Buffalo  a  few 
odds  and  ends  for  my  car,  cost  not 
amounting  to  more  than  $10. 

After  the  year  was  up,  I  thought  my 
membership  in  this  league  had  expired 
and  I  did  not  renew  it  as  I  was  told  by 
the  clergyman  that  I  could  do  each  year. 
I  had  signed  my  name  to  the  membership 
paper  the  Summer  before.  Now  it  de¬ 
velops  that  this  paper  is  the  basis  of  a 
claim  for  $50  against  me.  The  company 
claims  that  since  I  have  at  no  time  sent 
them  my  resignation  that  I  am  still  a 
member  in  ari'ears  and  that  they  purpose 
to  collect  the  yearly  dues  for  the  past 
five  years,  by  law  if  necessary.  I  have 
still  until  the  20th  of  November  in  which 
to  pay  the  $50  or  they  claim  I  will  be 
subpoenaed  before  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Buf¬ 
falo.  G.  G.  B. 

New  Yoi'k. 

The  letter  of  our  subscriber,  G.  G.  B., 
is  perhaps  sufficient  i-eply  to  W.  E.  P.’s 
inquiry.  Our  information  is  that  there 
is  a  clause  in  the  membership  contract 
of  the  International  Automobile  League 
of  Buffalo  to  the  effect  that  the  member 
is  required  to  notify  the  League  60  days 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract, 
otherwise  the  membership  is  continued  ou 
the  books  of  the  League.  Other  sub¬ 
scribers  have  reported  being  subject  to 
annoyance  in  the  way  of  threats  of  law¬ 
suits  on  account  of  back  dues  on  the 
membership.  On  general  principles  we 
have  always  advised  our  people  against 
having  anything  to  do  with  any  of  these 
membership  schemes.  We  have  never  yet 
found  any  of  the  so-called  “cooperative” 
houses  able  to  furnish  goods  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  less  cost  than  the  same  quality 
could  be  purchased  for  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  paying 
one  of  these  leagues  $10  for  the  privilege 
of  buying  goods  of  them  than  there  would 
be  for  your  local  groceryman  or  dry  goods 
merchant  to  require  you  to  put  up  this 
amount  of  money  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  at  their  stores.  The  scheme  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  its  working  out  satisfactorily  in 
practice. 

M.  Duncan  Bowen,  president,  and  J. 
Francis  Story,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Continental  Mortgage  &  Deposit 
Co..  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  been  arrested 
by  the  Federal  authorities  on  the  charge 
of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  They 
have  been  unable  to  procure  bail  and 
have  been  committed.  Their  proposition 
did  not  bear  investigation,  and  Mr. 
Bowen’s  connection  with  the  American- 
Canadian  Secux-ities  Co.,  of  Denver, 
which  had  received  unfavorable  criticism, 
was  an  additional  incentive  to  let  some 
one  else  finance  their  schemes. 

The  Consumers’  Butter  and  Egg  Com¬ 
pany  started  out  offering  better  than 
market  price.  We  warned  against  ship¬ 
ping  to  them,  but  began  to  hear  from 
farmers  who  had  sent  eggs  and  butter  and 
could  not  get  checks.  The  next  step  was 
a  resort  to  bankruptcy  and  the  promise 
of  pro  rata  cash  settlement  on  outstand¬ 
ing  accounts  as  soon  as  collected,  and 
two-year  note  for  the  balance.  Next  step 
was  removal,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  locate  them.  Much  money  was  lost  by 
farmers,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  a 
repetition  is  to  look  up  the  standing  of 
houses,  and  avoid  those  offering  great  ad¬ 
vances  on  market  quotations. 

Robert  II.  Matthews,  of  Williamsport, 
Fa.,  has  disappeared.  lie  is  thought  to 
be  connected  with  Lane  Co.,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth.  O.  He  has  been  doing  a  produce 
business,  but  quantities  of  butter  are  held 
at  the  railroads  for  him.  Matthews  had 
been  selling  butter  below  ruling  prices, 
and  it  has  not  developed  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  butter,  but  a  firkin  which  was 
stolen  from  a  local  grocer  was  traced  to 
him.  The  supposition  was  that  he  was 


innocent  in  the  matter,  but  the  turn  af- 
fairs  are  now  taking  leaves  him  open  to 
suspicion.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot  be 
found  in  Williamsport,  but  as  there  is  a 
possibility  that  he  will  loom  up  large  in 
some  other  place,  it  will  be  the  part  of 
wisdom,  to  avoid  trading  with  him. 

On  May  22, 1915,  I  sent  to  N.  A.  Miller 
&  Co.,  215  East  Sixth  Street,  New’  YorU, 
two  cases  of  white  eggs.  Up  to  date  I 
have  not  received  any  payment.  I  w’rote 
to  them,  but  received  no  answeic  I 
shipped  them  eggs  before  and  they  paid ; 
others  shipped  them  eggs  and  they  paid. 
It  is  possible  they  did  not  receive  the 
eggs,  but  I  should  think  they  would  have 
answered  my  letter.  j.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  brought  no  response  and  we 
found  upon  further  investigation  that  N. 
A.  Miller  never  had  a  store  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  given.  He  made  arrangements  to 
get  mail  and  packages  at  different  places 
in  the  vicinity,  but  has  not  been  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  for  some  time.  This  is 
evidently  another  of  the  fly-by-night 
dealers.  Experience  teaches  that  such 
men  appear  at  some  other  location  and 
endeavor  to  get  more  shipments  and 
again  disappear,  and  repeat  this  process 
indefinitely. 

Dr.  Newo  Newi  New,  posing  as  Ai’ch- 
bishop  of  the  Newthot  Church,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newthot  University,  was  ar¬ 
rested,  chai'ged  with  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  His  assistant,  Marie  Tully 
Graham,  was  detained  as  a  witness.  Dr. 
New  charged  $100  for  a  course  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  which  did  not  exist,  and  $5  for  a 
diploma  and  $5  for  his  bible,  “Newthot 
Science.”  Dr.  New,  it  is  alleged,  has  op¬ 
erated  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  Government’s  complaint 
many  aliases  have  been  named  and  his 
true  name  given  as  John  Fair.  New 
schemes  to  defraud  are  coming  up  every 
day,  and  they  are  so  ingenious  it  is  wise 
to  investigate  befoi-e  putting  money  into 
them. 

We  have  frequently  warned  readers  to 
avoid  the  alluring  claims  made  by  Dr. 
Sanche  for  his  appliances.  A  fraud  order 
has  now  been  issued  against  the  Oxydo- 
nor  Sales  Company  of  Rochestei',  N.  Y. 
This  appliance  has  been  called  Oxypa- 
thor,  Oxygenor  and  Oxybon,  and  offices 
were  located  at  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Detroit  and  New  York.  The 
Ox.vpathor  and  Oxygenor,  or  Oxygenator 
were  previously  barred  from  the  mails, 
but  Dr.  Hercules  Sanche  has  continued 
to  exploit  one  or  another  of  these  devices 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  claim  is 
that  this  fake  appliance,  costing  $25, 
cures  disease  by  supplying  oxygen  to  the 
human  body,  which  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible.  The  vice-pi’esident  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Alfred  C.  Garsia,  gave  credit  to 
Dr.  Sanche’s  invention  for  mending  his 
broken  leg.  Investigation  revealed  that 
he  had  three  prominent  physicians  and 
best  care  and  nursing.  Publisher’s  Desk 
has  been  issuing  warnings  against  these 
various  fake  appliances  for  the  last  10 
years,  and  our  readei’s  hardly  need  the 
advice  to  pass  them  by. 

I  have  to  smile  when  I  see  the  way 
those  people  came  down  out  of  their  tree 
when  you  people  jar  it.  Their  two-cent 
investigation  is  only  bluff.  I  told  the 
agent  The  R.  N.-Y.  got  them  going.  He 
denied  it,  of  course.  He  proposed  to  set¬ 
tle  claim  for  $10.  which  I  accepted,  as 
this  was  nearly  the  cost  of  the  eggs. 
When  I  receive  a  complaint  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer  I  always  adjust  same  at  once, 
either  with  a  duplicate  order  or  money 
back  at  his  pleasure.  I  have  never  been 
stung  very  badly  by  dealing  on  the 
square.  Accept  my  sincere  thanks ;  with¬ 
out  your  aid  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
have  obtained  10  cents.  E.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  believe  this  is  the  only  fair  way  to 
treat  customers,  whether  the  dealer  is  a 
private  individual,  a  corporation  or  a 
transportation  company.  At  the  same 
time,  wliei’e  a  reasonable  doubt  exists,  we 
believe  the  customer  should  give  the  other 
side  the  benefit.  If  dealers  would  send 
prompt  acknowledgment  of  ordei’s  and 
complaints ;  and  customers  equally 
prompt  replies  to  inquiries,  a  better  feel¬ 
ing  would  be  engendered  and  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement  reached.  Our  desire  is 
to  help  bring  this  about,  and  we  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  lend  our  services  to  this 
end.  We  do  not  want  to  wave  the  “big 
stick,”  but  if  it  will  be  effective  in  get¬ 
ting  justice  for  a  subscriber  we  have  the 
will  and  power  to  use  it. 


Fire  Extinguishers^ 


Pyrene  Saved 

the  Prize-Winners 

My  son  was  milking.  From  the  rafters  of  the 
cow  bam  hung  a  lantern.  Of  a  sudden  the 
rusty  nail  gave  ’way.  The  lantern  fell,  chimney 
smashed  and  bedding  caught  fire.  No 
time  for  water  or  to  call  neighbors 
— three  minutes’  delay  would  mean 
the  loss  of  all  our  prize-winning  cows, 
a  loss  that  would  break  me. 

But  Pyrene  was  at  hand,  fastened  to  the 
post  of  the  next  stall.  One  well-aimed  shot 
and  the  fire  was  out. 

Send  ub  the  name  of  your  implement  or  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
book  on  fires,  called  "The  Vital  Five  Minutes." 


Pyrene  saves  1 5°/ o 
on  auto  insurance 


600,000  Pyrenes 
are  now  in  use 


Inspected,  Approved  and  Labeled  by  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branches  in  41  Cities 


layson  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


BLllL.i  up  lO  a sianaara,  noi  uowu 
to  a  price.  Made  for  long  and 
satisfactory  service.  Have  all  modern^k£5ri 
improvements  and  contain  more  drop' 

forged  and  case  hardened  parts  than  any  other  make. 

High  grade  built-in  Sumtermagneto.  perfect  balance,! 
no  vibration.  The  Frost  King  fs  a  QUALITY  Engine  ' 
for  farmers  who  know  the  value  of  good  tools.  Port¬ 
able,  Semi-Portable  and  Stationary  lJi-40  H.P.  Backed  1 
by  exceptionally  strong  guarantee.  Write  for  free  book  1 
a  “Tub  Power  that  Backs! 

the  Modern  Farmer"  and  ' 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSCN  MFG.  CO. 
218  NorlhwdtSt. 

He*  Holstein,  Wit. 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4.00 


Just  the  thing  for 
farmers!  Light,  dur¬ 
able,  sanitary,  waterproof  —  way  ahead  of 
leather  or  Metal  soles  for  all  farm  and  dairy 
work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 
money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by 
Parcel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO.,  (Established  1887) 
2911  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Dry  Feet  Mean  a  Good  Day's  Work 

For  the  field  or  the  farm-yard,  you  need 
Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots. 

They  prevent  sickness  by  keeping  the  feet 
dry  and  comfortable.  They  are  famed  for  their 
durability.  They  cost  less  than  ordinary  rub¬ 
ber  boots — because  they  wear  longer.  Made 
in  all  lengths.  Always  look  for  the  Elephant’s 
Head.  Sold  by  square  dealers. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Apples— Evap.,  choice  to  fancy 

Lower  grades . 

Sun  dried . . 

Prunes,  lb . 

Apricots . 

Peaches . 

Currants  . 


8  @ 
6 14® 
3H@ 
6  @ 
8  @ 
Hi® 
9  @ 


7 

6 

13 

13 

12 
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FRESH  FRUITS. 


Arrivals  of  apples  have  been  heavy, 
and  prices  running  generally  25  cents  per 
barrel  lower.  Grapes  selling  well  when 
sound.  Niagara  is  about  gone,  but  Ca¬ 
tawba  is  in  hand  in  good  condition.  Cran¬ 
berry  demand  increasing. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl. 

Newtown,  bbl . 

Hubbardsaton,  bbl.... 

Winesap . . . 

Wolf  Kiver . 

Wealthy . 

Twenty-ounce  . 

McIntosh . 

Jonathan  . 

Greening  . . . 

Baldwin . 

King . 

Culls,  bbl . 

Grapes.  181b  case . 

41b.  bkt . . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . . 

Bose. . . 

Anjou  . . 

Sheldon . 

Quinces,  bbl.  . .  . . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  bbl 
Strawberries,  pint  . 


.  2  00  @  2  75 
.  2  50  @  3  50 
.  1  75  ®  2  75 
.  3  00  @  4  25 
.  2  50  @  3  50 
2  00  @3  00 
2  U0  @  3  50 
2  50  @  4  25 
.  3  00  @  4  25 
.  2  00  @  3  75 
2  00  @  3  25 
2  Oil  @3  50 
75  @  1  25 
40  @  75 

10  @  15 

40  00  @45  00 
2  00  @  5  50 

2  50  @0  60 

3  00  @3  25 
3  00  @  6  00 
2  50  '  @  5  50 
5  50  ®  8  00 

25  @  35 


Chicago.  Apples,  bbl..  2  00@3  00. 
St.  Louis,  1  50@2  50 
Pittsburg.  2  00  »3  25. 
Cincinnati,  2  U0@3  25. 
Buffalo,  2  00&3  50. 
Boston,  2  00@5  00. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  weaker,  as  receipts  are 
large  and  demand  only  medium.  There 
are  no  price  changes  on  the  better  grades, 
though  lower  qualities  of  both  State  and 
Western  are  25  cents  lower.  Onions  in 
heavy  surplus.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower 
dull.  Squash  slightly  improved  and  25 
cents  higher  on  best. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25  @  2  75 

Jersey  .  1  75  @2  10 

Maine .  2  25  @2  40 

State .  2  00  @2  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  35  @  75 

Southern,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  60 

Beets,  bbl .  75  @100 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  4  ®  8 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1’25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  125 

Cabbage,  ton .  3  00  @  9  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @  75 

3-doz.  crate .  50  @  1  50 

Onions.  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  50  @  1  75 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  1  00 

Peas,  bu .  125  @4  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  @  2  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Celery,  doz .  25  ®  35 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  75  @  2  75 

8quasb,  bbl .  75  @  1  26 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  25  @  75 


Chicago,  Potatoes,  bbl.,  1  20@1  40. 
Cincinnati,  1  50@1  75. 
Pittsburg,  1  65@2  00. 
Denver.  1  00@1  25, 
Indianapolis,  2  UU@2  25. 

NUTS. 


Chestnuts,  bu . .  00  @  5  00 

Hickory  Nuts,  bu . .  100  @150 

Black  Walnuts,  bu .  50  @  75 


HAT  ANI)  STRAW. 

The  terminal  sheds  are  heavily  crowd¬ 
ed,  with  embargoes  on  the  Central  and 
Erie.  The  hay  market  as  a  whole  is  in 
better  condition,  as  the  great  surplus  of 
low  quality  stuff  is  working  off. 


Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00  @25  00 

No.  2 . 22  OU  @23  50 

No.  3  . 17  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @14  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 

MILLFEED.  ’ 

Bran,  car  lots . 23  00  @25  00 

Middlings . 24  00  @28  00 

Red  Dog  . 32  00  @33  00 

Cornmcal . 30  00  @31  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  is  arriving  in  large  quantities 
at  the  primary  markets  and  moving  out 
fairly  well.  The  yield  of  milling  wheat 
in  the  Central  West  is  apparently  going 
to  run  considerably  under  early  estimates. 
Weather  has  been  favorable  for  corn 
hardening. 


W  heat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  16  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush'. . .  75  @  76 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y,  bbl .  5  30  @  5  60 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . .  40  @  41 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  05  @  1  06 


RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NKVV  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz .  61)  @  65 


Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  28  @  30 

Cold  Storage  .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints.  Ib . .  35  @  36 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  25  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  28  @  30 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  16  @  20 

Fowls  .  20  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  18  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  17  @  20 

Lettuce,  head .  2  @  4 

Radishes,  bunch  .  2  @  3 

Cucumbers,  each .  5  @  7 

Apples,  doz .  20  @  30 

Cabbage,  head  .  3  @  5 

Potatoes,  peek  .  40  @  45 


Butter,  lbs .  2,SS7,020 

Eggs,  doz . 1.533,450 

Cotton,  bales .  52.091 

Apples,  bbls .  110,012 

Potatoes,  bbls .  55.414 

Onions,  lbs . 3,943,4110 

Rye.  bush .  2,500 

Oats,  bu .  752,900 

Wheat,  bush .  3,426,460 

Hay,  tons .  8,592 

Straw,  tons .  220 


Nov.  S.  All  crops  except  potato  fair. 
Auction  prices  as  follows:  Cows  in  milk 
$50  to  $100 ;  hogs,  live,  7  to  8c ;  veal  7 
to  8c;  butter  35;  eggs  45;  hay  $12  to 
$15.  Potatoes  75c  to  $1.  Milk  $1.35 
per  hundred.  Cheese  18  to  20c  lb.  All 
good  sightly  places  are  being  sold  to 
city  people  for  Summer  residences,  and 
they  then  are  productive  farms  no  longer, 
so  that  this  once  fertile  valley  does  not 
produce  enough  to  sustain  us  and  we  pay 
New  York  prices.  A.  L.  B. 

South  Dorset,  Vt. 

Oct.  31.  Wheat  bran  is  selling  out  of 
feed  houses  at  $32.50  per  ton.  Cotton¬ 
seed  $33.50,  wheat  middlings  $3S,  beet 
pulp  $20  per  ton  off  car;  cornmcal  $1.70 
per  hundred.  Wheat  is  selling  at  $1.10 
per  bu.,  oats  45c,  buckwheat  70,  rye  $1. 
Eggs  40c  and  scarce.  Sheffield  Farms 
get  a  large  quantity  of  milk  from  this 
section  at  their  contract  prices ;  farmers 
are  very  much  dissatisfied  at  their  prices 
and  lots  are  going  out  of  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  cows  are  10  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  last  year,  j.  b.  ii. 

Newton,  N.  J. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

WK  are  not  dealers,  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
is  a  farmer  and  producer  of  hay  and  wo  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Every  bait  is  carefully  inspected,  graded 
and  guaranteed,  and  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hay  and  Straw 
Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  ottered  for  sale.  We 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Ass’n,  Inc. 

Ho.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


FOR  SALE — 50  4-gal.  railroad  milk  cans,  drop 
bandies.  New  York  pattern;  cost  $3  each. 
These  cans  are  only  slightly  used;  will  take 
$1.50  apiece  for  lot.  Having  sold  our  dairy  we 
have  no  further  use  for  same.  PEERLESS 
FARMS,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  farm  superintendent  for  300-aere 
farm  on  which  is  growing  a  five-year-old  or¬ 
chard.  We  want  a  good  competent  man  to  run 
the  farming  end  of  our  proposition..  Will  have 
about  80  to  100  acres  available  for  cultivation. 
Will  furnish  house,  garden,  and  also  part  of 
tlie  equipment  and  will  give  tenant  from  %  to 
%  of  crops  raised,  depending  upon  what  the  ten¬ 
ant  furnishes.  Will  consider  only  first-class 
man  of  good  references.  Farm  located  near 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  but  prefer  a  Northern  man 
who  is  aggressive.  Write  G.  L.  BURGESS,  715 
Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  and  farmer,  single,  life  expe¬ 
rience,  Cornell  training,  wishes  responsible 
position.  Address  BOX  314,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man,  25,  as 
teamster  or  farm  hand,  bandy  with  tools,  no 
milker;  A1  references.  BOX  315,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand,  near  Youngs¬ 
town,  experienced  and  temperate,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  PARADISE  FRUIT  FARM,  Caila,  O. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  or  manager  for  a 
farm  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  Only  those 
nearby  need  apply.  Must  be  active  man  not 
afraid  of  work  and  wbo  can  handle  help.  Mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred,  who  has  had  agricultural 
college  course  and  understands  A.  R.  A.  work. 
State  age  and  full  particulars,  also  references. 
BOX  311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Garden  farm,  three  acres,  double 
house,  good  barn,  on  state  road,  city  three 
miles,  suburbs  large  village.  Poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  FRED  WARD,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
tho  advertisement.  Copy  must  roach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


CORN  FOR  SALE— Car  lots  a  specialty;  also 
Timothy  bay.  Write  for  prices.  HILLCREST 
FRUIT  FARM,  Washington,  Ind. 


GRAPEFRUIT— Fancy  brights,  $1.75  per  box, 
quarter  box,  75  cents;  Golden  Ruslsets,  $1.50 
per  box;  quarter  boxes.  50  cents,  F.  O.  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  within 
ttie  fifth  parcel  post  zone,  Brights  $1.45,  Golden 
Russets,  $1.25.  Russets  are  the  same  In  all 
respects,  except  in  outside  appearance.  GEO. 
B.  CELLON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Shellbark  hickory  nuts,  four  cents 
pound,  large  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  2c.  lb. 
HOUOLAND  MILLER,  Boonville,  Ind. 


THANKSGIVING  and  Xmas  Plum  Pudding  by 
Tarccl  Post.  $1.50  and  $3.  Receipt  100  years 
old.  ANNA  D.  LOVERING,  Concord,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  Farquliar  Portable  Saw  Mill, 
outfit  complete,  size  5A.  Style  Right  Hand. 
Has  been  used  five  months  by  me,  had  been 
used  about  two  years  previous  to  that,  but  Is  in 
perfect  condition  in  every  way.  Price  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($600).  W.  O.  WHIPPLE,  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.  Y. 


NEWTOWN  Little  Giant  Brooder,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  300  to  500  chicks,  $10  if  taken  soon. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Housatonie,  Mass. 


BARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Sale— 25  H.  P. 

I.  II.  C.  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough.  Sharpies 
Milking  machine,  4  units,  Davis  0  bottle  filler 
(new),  Star  litter  and  feed  carriers,  400  feet 
track,  8  II.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine  on  trucks. 
C.  II.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  few  bay  cock  covers.  IIILLEN- 
MEYER’S  SONS,  Lexington,  Ivy. 


FOR  SALE — Chestnut  fence  posts  in  car  lots  at 
ten  cents  each,  our  station.  QUAKER  HILL 
FARM,  Plainfield,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — One  two-unit  Hlnman  milker  in 
good  shape  with  two  h.  p.  engine  for  $90. 
FRED  TUTTLE,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  with  option  of  purchase,  a  higli- 
class  suburban  residential  property  close  to 
N.  Y.  C.  Com.,  $7.15.  OWNER,  Box  313,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  23  acres,  new  house  and 
barn,  good  location  for  chickens;  running 
water  in  bouse.  ANTHONY  BAUER,  Mileses, 
N.  Y. 


3  FARMS  FOR  SALE — 125  acres,  200  acres,  300 
acres,  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  CHAS.  II. 
DAVIS,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


FARM,  68  acres;  50  woodland,  est.  75,000  ft. 

Hickory,  oak,  maple,  chestnut.  Painted  7- 
room  bouse,  shop  and  woodshed.  42  ft.  barn 
with  cowbarn  attached.  Henhouses  for  500 
beads.  20  kinds  grafted  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  2l/>  miles  to  station,  mile  to 
church  and  school.  Price,  $2,500.  GEO  A. 
COSGROVE,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 362-acre  farm,  15  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y;  buildings  worth  $3,000,  live  stock 
$1,000;  implements  $1,000,  wood  $2,500,  house¬ 
hold  goods  $500;  ready  to  step  right  into.  All 
for  $5,500;  one-half  cash.  Address  FARMER, 
Box  312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm  two  miles  from  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y.,  all  tillable,  underdrained,  14  acres 
young  orchard;  good  buildings.  B.  W.  SLOCUM, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pecan  orchard,  5  acres,  just  out 
side  city  limits  of  DeLand,  Florida.  Eigb 
year  old  trees;  good’  varieties.  Ample  room  be 
tween  for  oranges  or  graps  fruit.  Price  *750 
GOULD-WOOTTEN  CO.,  DeLand,  Florida. 
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FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm,  capacity 
1,200  bens;  incubator,  capacity,  1,200  eggs; 
near  good  markets;  $3,S00.  BOX  308,  care  R. 


FOR  SALE — With  or  without  stock,  electric 
feed  mill  and  store,  witti  grocery  department, 
living  rooms  above,  private  track,  thrlftv  farm¬ 
ing  section,  nearest  mill  five  miles.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  business.  Reason  for  sale 
poor  health.  G.  M.  HAZARD,  Charlotte.  Vt. 


on  this  fine  318-acre  stock  farm  at 
LOUIS  ROBENSTEIN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


or  time, 
$9,000. 


FOR  SALE — Butternut  Valley  farm,  96  acres. 

Write  EZRA  BOLTON,  Burlington  Flats,  New 
York. 


York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGII,  Mnnnsville,  N.  Y. 


miles  from  railroad,  four  miles  from  village. 
Rural  delivery  and  telephone.  Good  buildings, 
17  cows,  12  bead  young  stock,  3  horses,  100 
kens,  100  cords  stove  wood,  50  tons  hay,  100 
tons  ensilage,  300  bushels  oats;  complete  work- 
intf  equipment  of  tools.  Implements,  wagons, 
sleighs,  harnesses,  etc.  Price,  $5,500;  half  cash, 
half  mortgage.  CHAS  W.  GRAY,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  in  the  Berkshire®,  grand 
views,  mountain  spring  water  (soft),  a  home 
that  is  wortii  while.  ELDON  L.  FRENCH 
Housatonie,  Mass. 


House  10  rooms,  bath,  hardwood  floors,  gas, 
electric  light,  city  water,  hot  water  beat,  large 
porch,  elegant  lawn  and  shade  on  best  lesi- 
dence  avenue,  10  minutes’  walk  to  depot  and 
town  If), 000  population;  paved  street  and  trolley 
at  door;  barn  and  garace,  electric  lighted,  poul¬ 
try  house  110x30.  Cement  floor,  running  water 
and  lighted.  Capacity  1,500  birds.  Two  pigeon 
houses,  85x20.  Stocked  with  500  pair  best  qual¬ 
ity,  Cnrneaux,  Maltese.  White  Kings;  550  peach 
trees  in  bearing;  choice  stock;  70  pear  trees, 
apple/s,  grapes,  berries  all  kinds;  5 y2  acres  fac¬ 
ing  on  two  avenues;  bargain  price;  terms. 
JOHN  EMMELUTII,  owner,  E.  Landis  \ve„ 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  PEACH  GROVE  on  State  Road, 
2,400  trees,  choice  stock,  one  mile  to  Vine- 
land.  N.  J.  Plot  facing  on  three  roads;  grand 
location;  bargain  price;  terras,  etc.  JOHN 
EMMELUTII,  owner,  E.  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  82-acre  farm,  ideal  loca¬ 
tion,  near  State  Road,  between  Philadelphia 
and  Allentown;  good  buildings,  excellent  soil, 
plenty  water  and  some  timber.  Price.  $5,600. 
For  information  write  to  owner,  BOX  310,  care 
It.  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTED— Man  to  help  with 
all  farm  and  stable  work.  Wife  cook  and 
general  housework  for  owner’s  family.  Wages, 
$50  per  month.  BOX  291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  herdsman  to  take  entire  charge  of 
a  small  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  Apply  to  (’. 
HARRIS,  Blithewood,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  by 
married  man,  39  years  old,  life  experience  on 
stock  and  grain  farm.  LOCK  BOX  263,  Rod 
Bank,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farmer  and 
fruit  grower,  experienced  in  clearing,  drain¬ 
ing,  restoring  and  conserving  fertility,  all  crops, 
Stock  and  machinery,  handling  labor,  accounts, 
etc.  American,  age  44,  married,  small  family. 
BOX  309,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


GENERAL  all-around  farmer  wishes  position  on 
farm;  good  milker;  four  years’  experience. 
BOX  307,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Ry  an  experienced,  married  Ameri¬ 
can.  position  ns  foreman-manager.  Thorough¬ 
ly  understands  diversified  farming  and  handling 
men;  no  children;  M.  A.  C.  graduate;  references. 
FARMER,  Chnrlemont,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Poultryman;  years  of 
experience  in  egg  production  and  broiler  rais¬ 
ing;  willing  to  help  in  dairy  and  bookkeeping. 
BOX  306,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm-manager  by  man, 
28  years  old,  best  of  habits,  understands  ap¬ 
ple,  general  crop.  Alfalfa  production,  breeding 
of  livestock,  tile  drainage;  raised  on  farm,  year 
Cornell,  theory  and  practice,  in  three  States. 
References  gives  and  asked.  “PROFICIENCY,” 
Box  305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  furin  as  blacksmith. 
BOX  219,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

On  Monday  of  last  week  the  apple  market  opened  strong; 
but  prices  dropped  during  the  week  on  several  days’  soft 
weather. 

Potatoes  remain  in  good  demand.  New  beans  are  high. 
Cabbage,  white  turnips  and  carrots  yet  in  poor  demand.  Don’t 
ship  them.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  dull;  but  New  York  and 
nearby  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  in  good  demand,  prices  ranging 
from  40  cents  for  browns  to  62  for  fancy  white. 

Auction  sales  are  attracting  attention  from  all  the  States. 

Prices  seem  to  be  a  shade  higher  at  times  in  some  other 
cities  for  some  goods;  but  in  New  York  the  prices  at  the  auction 
sales  fully  equals  the  local  market  grade  for  grade  even  on  lim¬ 
ited  shipments. 

We  can  never  promise  in  advance  what  the  price  will  be.  We 
do  not  know  ourselves.  The  goods  are  put  up  at  auction  and 
sold  in  public  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  are  closed  out  daily. 
There  are  no  stale  goods  the  second  day  to  obstruct  the  sale  of 
fresh  goods.  It  is  no  merit  of  ours  if  they  sell  high;  no  fault  of 
ours  if  they  sell  low.  The  prices  are  public  and  the  deal  is 
square. 

A  public  record  is  kept  of  the  sale,  and  whether  the  price  be 
high  or  low,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  get 
all  the  buyer  pays. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


Get  Out  . _ 

Your  Pocketbook — It  Means  ~~ 

Full  Quality  For  Your  Money 

The  one  sure  way  to  tell  about  rubber 
footwear  is  to  look  for  the  Red  Ball.  The 
Red  Ball  is  the  Trade  Mark  of  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear. 


When 

you  ask  a  merchant  for 
rubber  footwear  and  he  offers 
you  “Ball -Band,”  he  is  showing  you 
what  he  knows  will  give  you  the  most  \ 
days  wear  for  your  money.  •  *  .  X 

Ask  any  man  who  wears  “Ball-Band”  Footwear,  or 
any  one  who  sells  it.  Over  eight  and  one-half  million 
men  wear  it  and  over  50,000  merchants  sell  it.  Ordinary 
footwear  could  never  create  a  trade  and  a  reputation 
like  this. 

Stay  on  the  safe  side  and  look  for  the  Red  Ball.  If  you  don 
see  it  you  are  not  getting  “Ball-Band"  quality.  “Ball-Band 
H&k.  like  all  quality  articles,  is  being  imitated. 


The  Lowest  Cost  Per  Days  Wear 


Figure  the  cost  of  your  rubber  footwear  on  how  much 
it  costs  per  days  wear.  There’s  more  days  wear  at  a  lower 
cost  per  days  wear  in  “Ball-Band.1 

Every  part  is  stronger.  Note  for  instance  how  much  longer  the  heels  wear.  They 
are  made  of  good,  strong  rubber.  All  “Ball-Band"  Boots  are  Vacuum  Cured. 
During  the  vulcanizing,  this  process  causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the  fabric 
and  rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece. 

Our  Booklet — ‘*More  Days  Wear 


tells  you  how  to  care  for  rubber  footwear  so  as  to  get  all  the 
quality  out  of  “Ball-Band"  that  we  put  into  it.  Write 
for  a  copy  now. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  sell  you  “Ball-Band 
Rubber  Footwear,  tell  us  his  name. 

We  will  see  that  you  are 
fitted. 


“Ball-Band”  Arctics 

For*  Men 
For*  Women 
For*  Children 

one,  two  and  four  buckles — are  made 
of  tough  rubber  forced  into  a  strong 
duck  fabric.  They  have  tops  of  best 
grade  cashmerette,  and  the  linings  we 
make  ourselves  of  fine,  warm  wool. 
Fine  to  wear  at  work  or  to  protect 
your  good  shoes.  A  strong,  sturdy 
piece  of  footwear. 


The  “Ball-Band"  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  is  knit,  not 
felt,  insuring  utmost  wear  and  service.  Ours  is  the 
only  high-grade  knit  boot  of  this  character  on  the 
market.  The  patented  snow  excluder  keeps  out 
snow,  dirt,  grain  and  chaff  and  keeps  the  ankles 
warm.  Heavy  gum  overs  to  fit.  This  boot  is  com¬ 
pletely  shrunk;  it  can  be  washed  when  dirty — it 
simply  won’t  shrink  any  more.  Look  for  the  Red 
Ball  on  the  straps. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.CO. 

333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ” 
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WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


They  have  since  changed  it  so  we  get  four  cents 
premium  and  three  cents  discount  if  our  milk  varies 
from  4.5%.  Under  this  plan  if  a  man  had  a  low 
testing  dairy  he  would  take  the  exchange  price  and 
would  often  get  more  for  3.5%  milk  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  took  the  stated  price  and  whose  milk  tested 
4.5%.  However,  the  exchange  price  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  practically  all  the  milk  in  this  section  is 
now  bought  on  test.  This  explains  the  greater  in¬ 
terest  that  is  now  being  taken  in  this  subject,  and 
why  some  farmers  are  trying  to  build  up  better 
testing  herds. 

DOES  HIGH  TEST  PAY?— There  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  over  the  question  among  some 
farmers  as  to  whether  it  really  pays  to  make  high 
testing  milk.  One  side  will  insist  that  you  get 
enough  more  milk  from  a  low-testing  dairy  to  more 
than  make  up  for  what  you  lose  in  quality.  This 
may  be  true  in  a  few  cases,  but  when  you  lay  that 


A  Farmer’s  Talk  About  Milk. 

Thankful  He  Is  a  Dairyman. 

NOWLEDGE  NEEDED.— “Good  morning,  Wil¬ 
liam!  Are  you  making  much  milk?” 

“No,  most  of  my  cows  are  about  dry.  IIow  is  your 
test?  It  ought  to  be  pretty  good.” 

“Test,  thunder !  Didn’t  you  know  the  man  I  sell 
to  has  just  bought  a  new  auto,  and  us  fellers  has 
got  to  pay  for  it?  He  knocked  me  off  four  points 
when  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  have  given  me  four 
points.  Say,  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do? 
The  next  time  they  put  me  in  trustee  in  our  school 
district,  the  first  thing  I  buy  will  be  a  milk  tester 
and  the  teacher  I  hire  must  know  how  to  run  it. 
Then  when  little  Billy  grows  up  and  sells  milk  he 
will  know  enough  to  figure  out  the  test.  How  about 
your  test,  John?” 

“Oh !  Mine  is  4.2%  Summer  or  Winter,  rain  or 


price.  I  did  not  like  this  very  well,  and  soon  had 
a  small  Babcock  tester  and  learned  to  do  my  own 
testing.  Whereas  my  milk  tested  4.2%  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  at  home  it  tested  4.8%.  I  did  not  say  anything 
to  the  manager,  but  wrote  to  the  owner  in  the  city. 
He  sent  my  letter  back  to  the  manager,  who  was 
anything  hut  pleased,  and  he  gave  me  a  good  setting 
out  behind  my  back.  However,  my  test  soon  raised 
two  or  three  points,  but  never  got  above  the  stand¬ 
ard  4.5%.  As  there  was  no  pleasure  and  mighty 
little  profit  in  doing  business  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  I  stopped  drawing  there  and  started  in  at 
the  other  station,  where  the  manager  said  that  his 
firm  did  not  expect  him  to  earn  his  salary  by  cheat¬ 
ing  on  the  test.  Aside  from  a  few  times,  when  I 
thought  there  was  guesswork  connected  with  it,  I 
have  been  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  change. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  TESTING— One  Spring 
we  had  some  silage  left,  hardly  enough  to  pay  to 


sunshine,  fresh  or  nearly  dry,  it  is  just  the  same, 
1  don’t  believe  they  test  it  at  all.” 

“I  know  one  thing,”  spoke  up  another  man  who 
had  been  listening,  “my  wife’s  brother  works  in  the 

station  at  - ;  he  told  me  that  sometimes  when 

they  were  in  a  hurry  they  did  not  bother  to  test 
the  samples,  just  gave  each  man  about  what  they 
thought  he  would  stand.” 

“And  I  guess  they  get  in  a  hurry  quite  often.” 

THE  TEST. — It  was  pay  day  at  the  milk  station 
and  the  above  conversation  took  place  among  a 
group  of  farmers  who  were  waiting  under  the  sheds 
for  the  bank  to  open,  so  they  could  get  their  checks 
cashed.  And  I  .think  I  can  prove  from  some  of 
my  own  experience,  that  there  was  at  least  some 
truth  in  what  they  were  talking.  My  first  dairy 
consisted  of  grade  Jerseys,  and  they  were  good  ones, 
but  they  did  not  test  up  where  I  thought  they  ought 
to.  Every  month  there  would  be  from  six  to  12 
cents  per  100  pounds  deducted  from  their  stated 


The  Beginning  of  a  Dairy  Education.  Fig.  513. 

save  and  too  much  to  throw  away.  As  our  pasture 
land  was  limited  we  did  not  turn  the  cows  out  until 
a  month  after  everybody  else  had.  About  the  time 
everybody’s  else  cows  went  out  to  grass,  our  test 
dropped  four  or  five  points.  I  spoke  to  the  man¬ 
ager  about  it  and  he  said :  “Oh,  they  always  drop 
off  when  they  are  first  put  on  grass.”  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  tell  him  my  cows  had  not  had  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  grass,  when  I  happened  to  think  they  might 
kick  on  feeding  silage  at  that  time  of  the  year,  so  I 
made  a  noise  like  a  clam  and  waited.  My  test  soon 
went  back  and  stayed  up  even  when  I  did  turn  out. 

PRICE  STANDARDS.— Eight  or  10  years  ago  the 
dairymen  had  the  option  of  taking  the  exchange 
price  which  was  supposed  to  go  up  and  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  supply  and  demand  with  no  test,  or  the 
company’s  stated  price  which  was  given  out  six 
months  in  advance  and  called  for  a  standard  of  4.5% 
with  a  premium  and  discount  of  three  cents  for 
each  tenth  of  1%  above  or  below  the  standard. 


down  as  a  general  rule,  I  for  one  am  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  I  will  try  to  give  some  figures  in  an  effort 
to  prove  that  quality  counts  in  the  milk  business 
as  well  as  in  other  lines. 

LAST  DECEMBER’S  FIGURES.— Last  Decem¬ 
ber’s  statement  is  used  for  text  chiefly  because  dur¬ 
ing  that  month  I  bought  all  the  grain  fed  and  know 
the  cost  per  cow  for  purchased  feed.  The  cows  had 
all  freshened  since  the  first  of  September.  The 
average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  the 
month  was  998  or  a  little  better  than  32  pounds  per 
day.  That  does  not  sound  very  big  and  no  doubt 
seme  black  and  white  cow  man  will  ha-ha  right 
out  loud.  But  they  tested  5.3  per  cent.,  and  this 
meant  eight  points  at  four  cents  each  or  32  cents 
per  100  pounds  premium  for  butterfat.  The  stated 
price  was  $2.10  per  100  pounds  plus  10  cents  barn 
score  plus  10  cents  on  bacteria  count  plus  32  cents 
butterfat,  which  gave  $2.62  per  100  pounds,  and 
$26.15  as  each  cow’s  share  of  the  milk  check.  I  do 
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not  claim  that  the  above  showing  is  anything  so 
very  remarkable,  but  it  is  considerably  above  the 
average  during  the  months  that  milk  brings  the  best 
prices.  One  man  whose  cows  had  been  fresh  about 
four  months  received  only  about  $8.25  per  cow  for 
a  month,  yet  he  boasted  it  was  all  clear  profit  as  he 
had  not,  any  grain.  Without  going  too  deeply  into 
fractions  it  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5.25  for  the 
grain  each  cow  consumed  during  December;  so  you 
see  the  premium  practically  paid  for  the  grain  pur¬ 
chased  fed  leaving  a  little  less  than  $21  apiece  to 
pay  for  hay,  silage  and  labor.  I  might  add  that  they 
had  a  few  roots  that  I  raised  and  did  not  count  as 
grain. 

THE  TEST  ANALYZED. — Now  we  will  see  if  we 
can  figure  out  how  it  happens  that  a  dairy,  the  most 
of  which  were  nearly  fresh  milkers,  gave  such  a 
good  test.  There  might  have  been  a  mistake  in  the 
test  but  when  one  is  getting  the  limit  (they  do  not 
pay  any  premium  in  excess  of  5.3%)  he  is  not  apt 
to  do  much  kicking.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  the 
result  of  long  careful  breeding,  the  use  of  purebred 
sires,  etc.,  as  I  realize  that  is  the  right  way  for 
good  dairymen  to  follow,  but  the  truth  compels  me 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  I  ever  kept  but  one  cow 
over  two  years  and  never  raised  but  one  heifer  that 
was  any  good,  and  she  was  dry  at  the  time  referred 
to  above.  Any  of  you  who  have  ever  read  “David 
Harum”  will  remember  that  the  old  fellow  had  a 
disease  whereby  he  was  compelled  to  buy,  sell  or 
trade  horses  about  every  so  often,  or  else  he  couldn’t 
sleep  nights.  Perhaps  I  have  a  touch  of  the  same 
disease,  only  mine  is  cows.  1  like  to  buy  a  cow  a 
little  along  in  years  of  a  man  who  does  not  grain 
very  heavily,  and  if  he  has  no  silo  so  much  the 
better.  Then  I  give  that  cow  the  time  of  her  life 
for  a  year  or  two,  when  she  is  usually  sold,  either 
for  beef  or  to  a  dealer  who  buys  them  for  dairymen 
near  the  city,  who  milks  them  for  a  while,  and  then 
they  go  for  feed.  So  we  will  have  to  look  for  an¬ 
other  reason  besides  good  breeding,  etc.  Let  us  see 
if  it  could  be  in  the  feeding. 

FEEDING  AND  TEST. — A  few  months  ago,  one 
of  my  neighbors,  a  good  practical  farmer,  whose 
judgment  I  value  very  highly,  happened  in  my  barn 
when  the  company’s  inspector  drove  up.  As  no  one 
was  in  a  hurry  we  had  quite  a  visit.  Among  other 
things  he  asked  the  inspector  what  was  the  reason 
they  did  not  keep  the  test  sheet  hanging  up  by  the 
station  door  as  had  always  been  their  custom.  He 
said  that  he  liked  to  keep  close  watch  of  his  test, 
then  he  could  tell  a  little  better  how  and  what  to 
feed.  The  inspector  told  him  it  was  simply  an  over¬ 
sight  about  the  test  sheet  and  he  added,  “When  you 
talk  about  changing  your  test  with  feed  you  must 
show  me,  for  I  spent  two  or  three  months  last  Sum¬ 
mer  testing  out  that  very  question.  I  experimented 
with  about  every  combination  of  feed  I  could  think 
of  and  I  don’t  believe  the  thing  can  be  done.” 

The  farmer  declared  that  he  could  and  had  by 
feeding  certain  feeds  raised  his  test;  when  he 
changed  the  test  would  go  down. 

OTHER  FACTORS. — Thus  they  argued  for  a 
time.  “The  weather  has  more  of  an  effect  on  the 
test  than  the  feed,”  the  inspector  declared,  “and  an¬ 
other  thing  I  found  out.  One  afternoon  there  was  a 
Jersey  cow,  that  we  had  been  using  in  our  experi¬ 
ments,  running  in  a  pasture  back  of  the  station, 
when  a  couple  of  dogs  began  worrying  her.  As  it 
was  nearly  milking  time  we  let  them  go  and  even 
urged  then  on  a  little  bit.  Then  we  brought  the 
cow  down,  milked  and  tested  her.  Before  this  she 
had  been  testing  five  per  cent.,  now  she  went  only  a 
little  over  three  per  cent.” 

I  don’t  know  that  either  one  convinced  the  other, 
but  this  is  my  theory :  every  cow  is  born  with  cer¬ 
tain  possibilities.  Give  her  the  right  conditions  and 
she  will  reach  her  limit,  deprive  her  of  any  of  these 
conditions  and  she  will  fall  short  of  doing  the 
best  of  which  she  is  capable.  To  make  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  right  is  something  of  a  study.  The  feed, 
care,  freedom  from  worry,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  fatness  must  be  taken  into  account.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  can  in  a  few  weeks  or  ever  a  few 
months  make  much  change  in  a  cow’s  test  by  feed¬ 
ing  but  in  a  year  or  two  by  feeding  so  as  to  have 
her  in  better  flesh,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  gain. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  FAT.— I  always  did  like  to 
have  my  cows  look  good,  but  had  my  doubts  as  to 
there  being  any  profit  in  having  them  any  better 
than  good  fair  condition.  After  talking  with  a 
Cornell  graduate  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
testing  cows  for  official  records,  I  changed  my 
mind.  He  said  that  where  they  intended  to  enter  a 
cow  in  a  contest  they  would  let  the  cow  stand  dry 
f  r  quite  a  while  and  have  her  just  as  fat  as  they 
dared  to,  when  she  freshened,  and  in  this  manner 
made  a  good  gain  in  the  amount  of  butterfat. 

So  I  believe  that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
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have  a  little  fat  on  the  cow’s  ribs.  Then  I  believe 
the  care  a  cow  receives  has  something  to  do  with 
her  test.  Let  a  cow  be  well  groomed,  bedded,  etc., 
she  will  be  more  contented  and  feel  more  like  put¬ 
ting  her  best  in  the  pail.  One  day  last  Winter  I 
went  in  a  man’s  barn  to  look  at  some  cows.  They 
were  in  poor  flesh  and  did  not  look  as  though  they 
had  ever  seen  a  currycomb.  I  stepped  up  to  one 
and  put  my  hand  on  her.  She  aimed  a  kick  at  me, 
that  did  not  land  however,  and  instantly  tried  to 
crawl  through  the  stanchions.  It  was  after  11 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  just  then  the  owner  drove  in  the 
yard  partly  full  of  booze.  His  wife  came  out  and 
called  him  down  for  not  getting  home  sooner  to 
water  the  cows.  He  did  not  dare  say  anything 
back  to  her,  so  he  came  in  and  took  it  out  on  the 
cows.  lie  kicked  and  knocked  the  cows  out  of  the 
stable,  and  before  they  had  all  finished  drinking, 
dogged  them  back  in  the  stable.  This  man  had  al¬ 
ways  been  kicking  about  his  low  test.  I  went  away 
surprised  that  he  had  any  test  or  milk  either.  1 
have  wondered  many  times  if  some  one  could  take 
that  dairy,  and  by  good  care  and  feed,  raise  the 
test.  I  believe  it  could  be  done:  am  sure  they  would 
give  more  milk  anyway. 

I  read  a  short  time  ago  of  a  prominent  dairy¬ 
man  who  made  the  remark  that  a  man  might  as 
well  be  in  prison  as  in  the  dairy  business  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  Well  if  I  felt  that  about  it 
I  would  sell  off  the  cows  and  go  into  the  duck  busi¬ 
ness.  If  I  can  have  the  silo  full  of  good  silage  and 
enough  Alfalfa  hay  to  feel  like  throwing  some  in 
the  mangers  at  any  time  even  if  the  cows  have  only 
just  been  turned  out  to  grass,  then  if  I  can  raise 
enough  peas  and  oats  to  furnish  about  one  half  of 
the  grain  ration,  and  can  have  sense  enough  to  lay 
in  a  good  supply  of  feed  when  it  is  as  cheap,  as  it 
is  liable  to  be  even  if  I  have  to  go  to  the  bank 
to  borrow  the  money,  to  pay  for  it,  1  for  one  will  be 
well  satisfied  to  be  in  the  dairy  business,  as  I  like 
cows  and  enjoy  taking  care  of  them.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  for  the  5.3  per  cent  test  j.  c.  g. 

New  York. 


Drought  and  Business  Depression. 

Part  II. 

EGULAR  VARIATIONS. — It  is  also  true  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  periods  of  heavy 
and  light  rainfall  have  alternated  with  considerable 
regularity.  In  the  above-mentioned  bulletin,  Henry 
found  by  examination  of  actual  records  that  the 
rainfall  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  showed  a  rough 
periodicity  of  about  nine  years,  the  records  studied 
being  those  of  Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  and  Marietta, 
Ohio,  beginning  with  1S34  and  ending  with  1896. 
He  remarked  (1897)  that  if  the  periodicity  should 
continue,  the  crest  of  the  next  period  should  fall 
about  1899.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  fell  in  1898;  the 
crest  of  the  following  period  came  nine  years  later, 
in  1907,  but  another  occurred  in  1911  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  only  four  years.  The  records  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  Mississippi  Valley  as  studied  by  Henry  gave 
little  indication  of  any  sort  of  periodicity,  "but,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  sections, 
the  rainfall  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1896  was 
much  less  than  that  for  the  preceding  10- year  period. 
Records  in  New  England  showed  “a  rather  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  precipitation,  beginning  about  1S45 
and  reaching  a  climax  in  1S8S-S9,  if  the  droughty 
period  of  1S80-82  be  excepted.”  For  the  10  years 
ending  with  1846,  the  mean  annual  precipitation  at 
Providence  was  only  38.4  inches,  but  for  the  four 
succeeding  10-year  periods  the  means  were  43.9, 
45.1,  49.4,  and  50.8  inches,  after  which  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  precipitation. 

WET  AND  DRY  CYCLES.— In  a  study  of  precipi¬ 
tation,  L.  II.  Murdock,  (1902)  found  that  the  basin 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  had  undergone  a  dry  cycle  of  37 
years  ending  with  1804,  during  which  the  average 
annual  precipitation  was  about  15  inches;  this  was 
followed  by  a  wet  cycle  of  21  years  with  an  average 
precipitation  of  18.42  inches  and  then  a  dry  cycle 
that  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  writing.  lie 
found  also  that  the  “middle  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
valleys  received  their  heaviest  precipitation  from 
1S40  to  1859,”  and  observed  that  “while  the  central 
portion  of  the  country  was  receiving  an  abundance 
of  moisture,  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  was  passing  through  the  longest  dry  cycle  of 
which  we  have  any  record.” 

ECONOMIC  CYCLES.— Professor  H.  L.  Moore  of 
Columbia  University,  in  a  discussion  of  the  law  and 
cause  of  economic  cycles,  points  out  no  particular 
periodicity  in  business  activity,  nor  does  he  find  a 
variation  in  the  rainfall  suggestive  of  very  marked 
alternation  in  such  activity  in  seven  or  approximate¬ 
ly  seven-year  periods.  His  main  contribution  to  this 
interesting  subject  consists  of  statistical  demonstra¬ 


tions  of  the  close  connection  between  the  effective 
rainfall  of  critical  periods  for  certain  crops  and 
their  market  price  through  a  period  of  more  than  40 
years.  He  also  establishes  the  very  close  relation 
for  a  similar  period  between  the  trend  of  general 
prices  and  the  yield  of  crops,  making  use  of  Falk- 
ner’s  index  of  prices  of  “all  articles”  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor’s  index  of  prices  of  “all  commodities.” 

RAINFALL  OF  THE  GROWING  SEASON. — It 
appears  obvious  that  the  total  rainfall  of  the  five 
months  May  to  September  ordinarily  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  more  satisfactory  index  of  agricultural 
success  than  the  total  precipitation  for  the  year. 
At  any  rate  this  method  of  studying  rainfall  records 
should  be  introduced  in  the  present  discussion,  since 
it  seems  to  fit  very  closely  what  our  correspondent 
has  in  mind.  Results  of  an  examination  of  the 
May  to  September  rainfall  in  various  States  made 
by  the  writer  will,  therefore,  be  presented. 

FIGURES  FOR  TUTS  STATE.— Beginning  with 
1890,  we  have  precipitation  records  from  about  90 
to  140  different  places  well  distributed  over  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  number  varying  from  time 
to  time.  From  these  records  the  average  precipita¬ 
tion  for  the  State  has  been  computed  for  each  month 
for  more  than  25  years.  The  average  rainfall  for 
the  State  during  the  growing  season,  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  inclusive,  ranges  from  25.45  inches  in  1890, 
the  wettest  season,  to  12.58  in  1913,  the  driest  sea¬ 
son;  the  25-year  mean  for  the  five  months  (based 
on  the  1890-1914  period)  is  18.19  inches.  In  the 
seven  lean  years  referred  to  by  our  correspondent, 
the  rainfall  for  the  State  averaged  less  than  the  25- 
year  mean  in  only  two  seasons,  a  fact  contrary  to 
his  supposition  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned. 
However,  there  was  serious  drought  in  1894  during 
August  over  almost  the  -whole  State,  though  the 
total  rainfall  for  the  season  was  above  the  25-year 
mean.  george  w.  mindling. 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Thanksgiving  Feeding  for  the  Soil. 

you  see  that  cornfield  over  there?”  asked 

X -J  my  friend,  slowing  down  bis  car  to  give  me 
ample  time  to  view  the  field  mentioned. 

I  saw  it.  In  fact,  I  had  seen  it  before  he  spoke  of 
it,  and  had  been  admiring  its  thrifty  appearance 
and  contrasting  it  with  its  rather  unpromising  sur¬ 
roundings.  For  we  were  driving  through  the  sand 
barrens  of  South  Jersey,  and  anyone  at  all  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  that  section  scarcely  expects  to  meet  with 
a  50-bushel  field  of  corn  where  the  soil  is  supposed 
to  be  adapted  only  to  truck  and  vegetables. 

“Yes,  I  see  it,”  said  I.  “Whose  is  it  and  what’s  the 
story?” 

“It's  mine,  and  I’m  prouder  of  that  little  field  than 
of  a  good  many  bigger  things  I  have  done.  I  bought 
that  land  three  years  ago,  and  it  was  so  sandy  that 
almost  every  step  my  feet  would  sink  nearly  to  the 
shoe-tops.  The  neighbors  all  laughed  at  me  and 
asked:  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  now  that 
you’ve  got  it?’  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  sell  it, 
and  sell  it  for  four  times  what  it  cost  me.  For  I  had 
not  lived  in  Jersey  all  my  life  without  learning  some 
of  the  things  that  could  be  done  with  Jersey  soil. 

“It  was  in  the  Summer  time  I  bought  it,  and  in 
August  I  had  it  plowed  and  sowed  to  rye  and  cow 
peas.  That  first  crop  was  not  very  heavy,  but  in  the 
Winter  I  had  20  good  loads  of  stable  manure  hauled 
on  each  acre.  This  helped  the  growth  of  the  rye 
considerably,  and  when  I  had  it  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring  it  furnished  a  nice  crop  of  green  manure.  I 
followed  this  crop  with  cow  peas  alone,  for  I  had 
planned  to  give  that  ground  a  good  feed  of  the  best 
legumes  before  asking  it  to  do  any  work  for  me.  In 
August  I  plowed  the  cow  peas  under  again  and  had 
the  entire  field  well  limed.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
lime  we  put  on  it,  but  I  told  the  boys  to  make  it  look 
like  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  they  certainly  made  it 
pretty  white. 

“After  disking  it  thoroughly  both  ways  I  seeded 
it  to  Crimson  clover,  and  in  the  Winter  hauled  10 
more  loads  of  manure  on  each  acre.  In  the  Spring 
I  had  this  clover  plowed  under  and  the  ground 
seeded  to  oats  and  cow  peas  for  hay.  And  it  made 
some  hay,  too,  over  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  as  fine 
cow  feed  as  ever  grew  on  real  hay  land. 

“After  harvesting  the  hay  I  again  sowed  it  to 
Crimson  clover.  That  was  last  Fall,  and  this  corn 
crop  you  see  followed  that  Crimson  clover.  Nothing 
difficult  about  it,  was  there?  And  almost  no  expense 
for  fertilizer.  Just  the  same  method  I  would  use 
in  getting  a  rundown  animal  in  condition  to  work 
for  me — -feed  it.  and  feed  it  well.  That’s  the  story 
of  the  crop.  The  sequel  to  it  is  that  I  have  just  sold 
the  land  to  one  of  the  neighbors  who  asked  me  what 
I  was  going  to  do  with  it,  for  $100  an  acre — just  five 
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times  wlmt  I  paid  for  it  in  its  raw,  sandy  state. 
Let’s  go  and  have  a  look  at  it.” 

We  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  out  into  the 
field.  Our  feet  did  not  sink  into  it  now,  and  in  fact 
there  was  very  little  about  it  to  indicate  that  it  ever 
was  a  “hopeless”  piece  of  sand,  of  value  only  to  the 
near-by  glass  works.  The  decaying  humus  had  given 
it  quite  a  dark  appearance,  and  it  felt  firm  to  the 
foot,  while  the  dark  green  cornstalks,  many  of  them 


Apple  Hit  by  Hail.  Fig.  514. 


higher  than  we  could  reach,  and  most  of  them  bear¬ 
ing  two  good  ears  of  corn,  attested  the  success  of 
McKillop’s  treatment. 

And  South  Jersey  has  a  good  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  just  such  land  which  has  been  condemned 
as  being  only  fit  to  raise  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies, 
but  which  is  really  only  waiting  the  intelligent 
touch  to  cause  the  “desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.”  edwin  i.  fisii. 

New  Jersey. 

Effects  of  a  Hailstorm. 

HE  apple  shown  at  Fig  514  is  hardly  a  thing  to 
he  thankful  for — on  its  appearance.  No,  this  is 
no  illustration  of  what  man’s  neglect  leads  fo — it 
Shows  what  resulted  from  a  fearful  hailstorm.  F. 
T.  Jencks  of  Rhode  Island  sent  samples  of  apples 
taken  from  his  orchard.  As  we  see,  wherever  the 
hailstones  hit  an  apple  they  hit  to  kill.  The  fruit 
was  hit  so  hard  that  it  never  recovered.  Mr.  Jencks 
sa  ys : 

“With  this,  via  parcel  post,  I  am  sending  a  pack¬ 
age  of  apples  that  show  the  result  of  the  hailstorm 
of  June  2Gtli.  The  storm  lasted  about  20  minutes 
and  hailstones  covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch.  The  largest  measured  two  inches  across; 
those  as  large  as  that  were  very  few,  but  up  to  an 
inch  and  even  1  %  inch  across  were  common.  In 
shape  they  were  like  large  lozenges  and  looked  as  if 
they  were  artificial  ice,  frozen  in  cups.  The  range 
of  the  storm  was  Bristol  County,  which  is  composed 
of  the  towns  of  Barrington,  Warren,  and  Bristol. 
Thousands  of  panes  of  glass  were  broken,  2,000  being 
broken  in  the  National  Rubber  Co.’s  factory.  (Jar- 
dens  were  wrecked.  In  my  own  case,  I  had  little  but 
beets  to  sell  for  about  a  month.  Corn  came  to  all 
right,  only  it  was  late.  Tomato  plants  and  all  kinds 
of  vines  were  literally  battered  to  pieces  and  had  to 
put  out  new  branches  and  start  again.  The  damage 
to  fruit  was  enormous.  Although  peaches  were 
marked,  yet  on  account  of  having  no  stem,  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  crop  was  knocked  off.  The  apples 
because  they  have  stems  and  were  a  softer  fruit, 
were  cut  up  worse.  Pears  suffered  the  least,  as 
they  were  small  and  hard,  but  some  were  badly  hurt, 
being  even  broken  in  half.”  f.  t.  jencks. 

Tree  Dopers  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  regard  to  a  com¬ 
pany  doing  business  around  here  treating  fruit  trees. 
They  sell  a  spray  mixture  at  $4  per  gallon,  and  this  is 
diluted  for  spraying  the  sour  cherry  to  kill  what  they 
(‘all  the  snuff  scale,  which  makes  leaves  fall  off.  This 
spray  will  cure  pear  blight,  and  once  sprayed,  will  never 
blight  again,  same  with  quinces.  They  dig  a  trench 
around  a  tree  half  dead,  and  put  in  a  mixture  that  will 
stop  the  tree  dying,  and  it  will  bear  fruit  again.  They 
claim  there  are  SO  different  kinds  of  grubs  that  work 
in  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  and  this  mixture  they  put 
in  the  trench  will  kill  them.  The  head  man  is  from  the 
West,  but  he  takes  a  local  man  around  with  him  who 
claims  to  have  an  agency  for  this  State.  This  man  or 
both  of  them,  are  geting  a  lot  of  money  from  good  farm¬ 
ers  ;  they  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  people  who 
keep  in  touch  with  the  experiment  station.  These  men 
are  working  this  county.  c.  A.  s. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

E  know  nothing  about  this  particular  com¬ 
pany,  but  whenever  we  see  a  blackbird  in 
the  cornfield  we  drive  him  out  or  shoot  him  if  we 
can.  “Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,”  and  wtiile 
we  know  nothing  personal  about  this  man  .liis  state¬ 
ments  carry  all  the  marks  of  a  well-known  fake,  and 
we  would  not  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
advise  any  of  our  friends  to  bother  with  him.  Very 
likely  there  are  80  different  kinds  of  grubs,  but  we 


can  safely  say  that  there  is  no  mixture  which  when 
put  in  the  root  of  a  tree  will  absolutely  kill  them  all. 
These  men  are  usually  very  successful  in  putting 
grubs  into  the  heads  of  credulous  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  their  stories,  and  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
kill  these  head  grubs  until  the  money  has  been  lost. 
The  very  fact  that  these  men  want  nothing  to  do 
with  the  experiment  station  is  quite  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  them.  The  scientific  men  at  the  experiment 
station  know  insects  and  diseases  thoroughly,  and 
they  know  the  life  habits  of  the  tree,  and  with  this 
knowledge  they  understand  that  quack  remedies  are 
most  useful  to  geese  who  believe  fairy  tales  and 
guff.  We  have  had  experience  with  a  dozen  of  these 
companies,  each  one  working  a  remedy,  so  called, 
based  on  much  the  same  principle.  We  have  chased 
them  down  repeatedly,  and  in  every  case  the  result 
has  been  the  same,  and  that  is  why  we  are  so  posi¬ 
tive  in  advising  our  friends  to  have  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  any  such  proposition. 


Improving  Farm  Buildings. 

ONE  questioner  in  relation  to  the  hill  farm  prob¬ 
lem,  as  stated  on  page  1006,  raises  the  point 
that  the  New  York  farmers  have  been  unwise  to  put 
so  much  money  in  buildings.  In  many  cases  they 
have  as  much  in  the  buildings  as  the  farm  will 
bring,  and  even  more  in  some  cases.  This  point 


My  Friend  Robinson  Crusoe.  Fig.  515. 

seems  to  be  well  taken,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  otherwise.  It  is  foolish  from  a 
business  point  of  view  purely.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  buildings  or  the  improvements  were  made 
with  the  expectation  that  the  farm  would  be  held 
by  the  farmer  or  his  family  for  many  years,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  a  home,  the  premises  were  not 
thought  to  be  any  too  elaborate.  As  old  age  came 
on  (sooner  than  one  realizes  it  will),  or  the  young 
people  went  to  town,  there  came  the  necessity  to 
sell,  and  one  must  sell  as  prices  are,  regardless  of 
the  cost.  By  way  of  illustration  I  will  mention  a 
case  of  the  present  Summer,  although  it  is  only 
a  small  affair.  There  is  an  old  house  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  that  has  stood  a  hundred  years  or  more.  It 
has  never  been  painted,  and  the  siding  is  remark¬ 
ably  good.  Some  of  it  is  getting  broken  now,  and 
to  make  it  warm  it  needs  some  new  siding,  and  some 
patching  is  required.  A  small  expense  will  make  it 
fairly  good  so  far  as  comfort  is  concerned.  The 
i.'ouse  is  used  by  the  hired  man  commonly.  Now 
instead  of  repairing  the  siding  the  farmer  has  re¬ 
placed  it  on  a  part  by  new  siding  and  is  preparing 
to  do  the  same  by  the  rest.  lie  is  painting  the 
l  ouse  and  it  has  an  appearance  better  than  ever 
before.  The  farmer  is  near  60  years  old,  and  it 
will  be  only  a  few  years  when  he  will  have  to  give 
up  farming.  Then  the  dollars  he  is  putting  on  that 
old  house  will  return  him  nothing.  Is  he  unwise  to 
make  the  improvements?  From  a  strict  business 
view  he  probably  is.  Whether  it  is  the  best  way 


for  him  depends  on  his  circumstances  and  desires, 
and  he  is  the  one  to  decide  the  question.  If  he 
wants  it  and  can  pay  for  it  it  is  all  his  business. 
Sometimes  improvements  are  made  without  realiz¬ 
ing  how  soon  the  place  will  have  to  be  left.  This 
same  question  arises  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery.  It  will  not  sell  in  a  year  or  two 
for  over  a  small  percentage  of  its  original  cost. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


Alfalfa  in  Massachusetts. 

HE  Extension  News  Service,  published  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  in  the  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  23rd,  1914,  says :  “A  dairyman  with  a  farm  with¬ 
in  40  miles  of  Boston  bought  a  carload  of  Alfalfa 
hay  the  other  day  in  Nebraska,  and  told  a  University 
Farm  professor  that  he  expects  to  feed  it  with  profit 
in  Massachusetts  at  a  total  cost  of  $37  a  ton.” 

One  reading  the  above  would  naturally  ask :  “Can 
they  not  raise  Alfalfa  in  Massachusetts?”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  The  Cultivator.  March,  1844,  page 
S6:  “On  a  visit  to  Mr.  Phinney’s  farm  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  about  the  middle  of  June,  we  saw  a  piece  of 
lucerne  or  French  clover,  as  it  is  often  called,  which 
had  been  cut  three  times  for  the  purpose  of  soiling. 

. One  acre  is  sufficient  for  five  or  six  cows, 

during  the  soiling  season, ..... .and  is  said  to  yield 

from  five  to  eight  tons  per  acre . Mr.  Pliinney 

appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  it.”  “(Alfalfa  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  introduction  into  California,  from  Chili 
. was  usually  known  by  the  French  name  Lu¬ 
cerne.”  Shaw  in  Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  them.) 
Here  is  evidence  that  Alfalfa  was  known  and  planted 
in  Massachusetts  70  years  ago,  but  is  little  known  by 
the  farmers  here  to-day. 

In  my  work  as  farm  laborer  in  various  States 
West  and  South  I  have  handled  and  fed  a  great  deal 
of  Alfalfa,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  great  value 
that  I  often  wondered  why  it  was  not  grown  here 
at  home.  I  have  had  well-posted  men  tell  me  that 
Alfalfa  would  not  grow  here;  I  knew  it  could,  but 
was  unable  to  prove  my  contention.  It  can  be  grown 
in  Massachusetts,  and  right  within  the  limits  of  tin? 
city  of  Boston.  The  Boston  State  Hospital  at  Mat- 
tapan  has  three  acres  of  as  fine  Alfalfa  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  Mr.  L.  S.  White,  the  farm  superinten¬ 
dent,  kindly  showed  me  what  he  was  doing  in  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  and  clovers,  and  he  is  certainly  getting 
fine  results. 

Last  year  the  three  acres  of  Alfalfa  yielded  a 
little  under  40  tons  of  green  fodder  in  three  cuttings ; 
had  it  been  cured  for  hay  would  have  been  nearly  20 
tons.  The  figures  for  this  year’s  yield  were  not 
ready,  but  I  saw  a  barn  filled  with  well-cured  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  dairy  cows  eating  the  green  fodder. 

Well  knowing  the  weather  conditions  last  July  and 
August.  I  was  interested  to  see  if  the  excessive  rain¬ 
fall  had  caused  any  disease  to  appear  in  the  growing 
plants.  I  walked  over  a  portion  of  the  field  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  for  diseased  plants,  but  could  not  find 
any.  Mr.  White  is  doing  another  stunt  that  looks 
good.  The  text  books  on  agriculture  say  that  Crim¬ 
son  clover  cannot  be  grown  successfully  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  Mr.  White  plants  the  seed  in  the 
early  Fall  and  plows  under  a  nice  growth  in  the 
Spring  to  prepare  land  for  corn.  We  did  that  in 
Maryland.  On  land  where  the  water  table  is  near 
the  surface,  he  sows  either  Mammoth  or  Alsike 
clover  for  green  fodder  and  hay.  The  good  work 


Alfalfa  Field  in  Massachusetts.  Fig.  516. 

that  is  being  done  by  Mr.  White  in  demonstrating 
what  can  be  done  right  here  at  home  with  Alfalfa 
and  clover  should  be  an  example  for  every  farmer 
who  is  making  milk.  Since  I  have  seen  the  yield  at 
the  Boston  State  Hospital  I  have  seen  an  excellent 
small  yield  of  the  Grimm  Alfalfa  right  here  in  my 
home  town.  g.  c.  w. 
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Plum  Prices  Compared. 

The  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
make  definite  comparisons  of  the  records 
of  auction  sales  of  fruit  with  sales  of 
similar  fruit  by  the  private  sales  of 
commission  men  is  in  the  returns  report¬ 
ed  last  week  of  a  car  of  plums  by  J.  & 
G.  Lippmaun  for  A.  I.  Loop  of  North 
East,  Pa.,  sold  August  24th,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  an  auction  sale  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  for  Mrs. 
Minerva  F.  York,  of  Lodi,  N.  Y.,  sold 
on  September  1st.  The  Urner-Barry  price 
current  quoted  plums  on  the  two  days 
as  follows : 

Aug.  23.  State  as  to  kind,  per  8-qt. 
basket  10  to  20  cents.  State  as  to  kind, 
per  10-qt.  basket  20  to  30  cents.  State 
as  to  kind,  crates,  35  to  75  cents. 

Sept.  1.  State  as  to  kind,  8-qt.  basket, 
8  to  10  cents.  State  as  to  kind,  16-qt. 
basket,  17  to  20  cents.  State  as  to  kind, 
crates  40  to  75  cents. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quotations 
were  a  little  less  on  the  day  of  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale,  than  on  the  day  of  the  Lipp- 
mann  sale.  The  returns  from  the  auction 
were  as  follows:  020  baskets  12  cents; 
331  baskets  11  cents;  00  crates  50  cents; 
80  crates  40  cents.  One  empty  loss. 

The  return  from  the  Lippmaun  sales 
was:  106  baskets  10  cents;  2827  baskets 
0  cents;  2  baskets  broken  loss.  An  exact 
check  of  the  record,  however,  shows  that 
the  account  on  the  Lippmann  books 
stands  as  follows:  100  baskets  10  cents; 
2825  baskets  at  0  cents;  2  baskets  7%; 
5  baskets  12  cents;  1  basket  smashed  00 
cents.  This  is  record  of  sales  out  of 
store,  and  excludes  the  two  baskets  bro¬ 
ken  in  car.  The  shipper  did  not  suffer 
from  the  summarizing  or  averaging  of 
sales;  but  he  did  not  have  an  accurate 
report  of  the  sales,  which  indicated  that 
no  plums  sold  for  more  than  10  cents 
or  less  than  9  cents,  while  in  fact  2 
baskets  sold  for  7J/j  cents  and  5  for  12 
cents  each. 

The  auction  sale  being  a  small  car 
amounted  to  $227.41.  The  commission 
at  5  per  cent  was  $11.37 ;  and  the  cata¬ 
loguing  and  cartage  and  labor  $7.65,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $10.02. 

The  total  of  the  Lippmann  sale  for  a 
large  car  was  $265.03.  The  commission 
at  10  per  cent,  was  $26.50;  and  cart¬ 
age  $20.35,  making  a  total  of  $55.85,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  charges  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quotations 
on  the  day  of  the  auction  sale  were  from 
two  to  10  cents  lower  on  the  eight-pound 
baskets  and  from  three  to  10  cents  lower 
on  the  10-quart  baskets  than  on  the  day 
of  the  Lippmann  sale.  Yet  the  returns 
made  by  the  auction  were  two  cents 
higher  for  the  bulk  of  the  shipment  than 
the  highest  price  for  only  100  baskets  of 
the  Lippmann  sale,  and  the  auction  sale 
of  331  baskets  at  11  cents  was  two  cents 
better  than  the  Lippmann  sale  on  2825 
baskets  at  nine  cents. 

We  are  not  able  to  make  other  com¬ 
parisons  at  this  time,  because  while  all 
the  auction  sales  are  public  the  commis¬ 
sion  dealers’  sales  are  private  and  we  do 
not  have  access  to  them  generally,  but  we 
will  be  glad  to  make  other  comparisons 
when  all  of  the  facts  and  equal  grades 
of  goods  can  be  shown,  whether  for  or 
against  the  auction  sales.  We  want  to 
develop  the  true  facts.  If  the  commis¬ 
sion  dealers  believe  what  their  papers 
say,  that  they  can  sell  at  better  prices 
than  the  public  sales,  let  them  show  up 
the  actual  records  for  comparison.  Thus 
far  the  record  is  clearly  against  them. 


Current  Auction  Prices. 

The  produce  trade  of  New  York  City 
was  considerably  excited  last  week  over 
the  sale  of  Baldwin  apples  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  for  $5.10  a  barrel.  It  was  the  high¬ 
est  record  for  the  season,  and  rather 
took  the  breath  out  of  the  private  deal¬ 
ers,  none  of  whom  would  have  ventured 
to  ask  in  excess  of  $4  .or  $4.50  at  the 
utmost. 

There  is  considerable  of  the  medium 
and  poor  grades  of  apples  yet  coming 
from  small  growers  in  parcel  lots,  and 
this  has  a  tendency  to  keep  prices  down, 
and  until  these  are  cleaned  up  the  market 
will  not  be  at  its  best.  The  arrivals  of  the 
medium  grades  are,  however,  becoming 
smaller,  and  good  clean  apples  of  uni¬ 
form  size  are  in  fairly  good  demand  at 
reasonably  good  prices,  but  prices  as  yet 
hardly  justify  the  removal  of  best  grades 
from  storage. 

Following  we  give  the  records  of  two 
days’  sale  at  the  auction,  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  market  for  last 
week  : 
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3,  $1.25 ;  10,  .>1.15 ;  2  Sutton,  $3.05 ;  1, 
$2.75;  2,  $2.35;  4  Gilliflower,  $1.00;  2 
Greening,  $1.90;  1,  $2;  3  bkts.  Jonathan, 
$1 ;  3  Greening,  40c ;  1  Spy,  $1 ;  1  Green¬ 
ing,  $1.40;  2  Newtown,  $1.70;  1  York, 
$1.60;  1  Spy,  $1.75;  1  Baldwin,  $2.85; 
3.  $2.75;  3,  $2.20:  2  Russet,  $1.60;  1 
King,  $3.75;  1,  $2.50;  3  Spitz.  $3.10:  2, 
$1.05;  1  Spitz,  $3.25;  1,  $3.45;  1  Spv, 
$3.30;  1.  $3.35;  2,  $2.15;  1  Snow,  $3.10; 
38  Baldwin,  $2.25;  3  Ilubbardston, 


$2.40;  6  $2.20;  3,  $1.70;  2  Fallawater, 
$2.40;  2.  $2.15;  1,  $1.00;  2  Spv,  $3.05; 
30  Baldwin,  $2.45;  10,  $2.00;  5,  $2.35; 
5  Ben  Davis,  $2.10;  1,  $2.05;  18  Seek, 
$2.30;  1.  $1.60;  11  Greening.  $2.70;  1, 
$1.50;  6  Wagener,  $3.40;  5,  $2;  18  King, 
$2.50 ;  6,  $1.35 ;  1  Ben  Davis,  $1.00 ;  1 
Gideon,  $3.50;  1  Roxbury,  $2.05;  4 
Janet,  $1.85;  134  Baldwin.  $2.30;  28, 
$2;  2,  $2.35;  56,  $1.60;  2  Spy,  $2.20;  4 
Baldwin,  $1.80;  8  King,  $2.20;  7  Bald¬ 
win,  $1.95;  4  Greening,  $3.15;  11,  $2.30; 

14  Ilubbardston,  $2.30;  2  King,  $3.05;  2 
Russet,  $2.05;  1  Baldwin,  $1.80;  2, 
$2.05;  18.  $1.85;  1  Greening,  $2.60;  21, 
$2.20;  1  Russet,  $2.15 ;  2  Baldwin,  $2.60; 

11,  $1.55;  2,  $1.80;  1  Greening,  $1.50; 
1,  $1.40;  6.  $1.30;  42  Baldwin,  $3.30; 

1  King.  $2.65;  1  Spy,  $2;  3,  $1.00;  1, 
$1.70;  1  Stark,  $2.10;  1  Baldwin,  $1.60; 

12,  $2.10;  4  Pound  Sweet,  $1.05;  2  Tal- 
man,  $2.30;  1  Talman,  $2.10;  2  Spy, 
$1.55;  2  Snow,  $1.60;  4  Baldwin,  $1.55; 

2  Greening,  $2.15;  3  Spy,  $1.70;  5  Bald¬ 

win,  $2.75  ;  8,  $2.05  ;  3  Ben  Davis,  $2.25  ; 
1  Sutton,  $2 ;  1  Greening,  $2.05 ;  2  King, 
$1.00 ;  14  crates  Lady  apples  65c ;  1  bbl. 
Baldwin,  $5.10. _ 

Hay  at  Auction. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  will  conduct  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  hay  on  the  Lackawanna  dock, 
28tli  Street  and  Hudson  River,  on  every 
Tuesday  at  10:30  a.  m.,  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  first  sale  will  be  held  Novem¬ 
ber  30th,  for  the  account  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Association,  and 
the  Patrons’  Cooperative  Association  of 
Cayuga  County.  Other  sales  will  follow 
weekly. 

Ten  carloads  will  be  exposed  on  the 
dock  and  sold  without  reserve  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  will  consist  of  hay 
under  the  following  specifications  and 
grade. 

No.  1,  first  cutting  Alfalfa  must  be 
natural  color,  well  cured,  leaves  all  on, 
well  baled,  and  containing  not  more  than 

15  per  cent  native  grasses. 

No.  2,  first  cutting  Alfalfa  shall  be  the 
same  as  No.  1,  except  that  it  may  be 
bleached  or  stained,  otherwise  good, 
sound  hay. 

No.  1,  second  cutting  Alfalfa  must  be 
natural  color,  well  cured,  well  baled, 
sound  and  sweet,  leaves  all  on,  and  with 
only  a  trace  of  native  grasses. 

No.  2,  second  cutting.  Alfalfa  shall  be 
the  same  as  No.  1,  except,  that  it  may  be 
slightly  bleached  or  stained,  otherwise 
good  and  sound. 

No.  1,  third  cutting  Alfalfa  must  be 
pea-green,  pure  quill  Alfalfa,  well  cured, 
well  baled,  sound  and  sweet. 

No.  2,  third  cutting  must  be  same  as 
No.  1,  except  that  it  may  be  slightly 
bleached  or  stained,  otherwise  good, 
sound  and  sweet. 

No.  1  Mixed  hay  may  consist  of  half 
Alfalfa  and  half  native  grasses,  but  have 
natural  color,  well  cured,  well  baled, 
sound  hay. 

No.  2  Mixed  hay  shall  be  same  as  No. 
1,  except  that  it  may  be  off  color,  other¬ 
wise  must  be  good,  sweet,  sound  hay, 
well  baled. 

No.  1  Timothy  shall  be  bright,  sweet, 
sound  hay  of  natural  color,  well  cured, 
well  baled,  containing  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  other  grass. 

No.  2  Timothy,  not  good  enough  for 
No.  1,  may  contain  one-sixth  of  clover 
or  native  grasses,  fair  color,  well  cured, 
Well  baled,  good,  sound  hay. 

No.  3  Timothy  shall  be  Timothy  hay, 
not  good  enough  for  other  grades,  not 
over  one-third  clover,  free  from  wild  or 
bog  hay,  sound,  well  cured,  well  baled. 

No.  1  Clover  shall  be  clover  contain¬ 
ing  not  more  than  a  trace  of  native 
grasses,  well  cured,  natural  color,  sweet, 
sound,  well  baled. 

No.  2  Clover  shall  be  clover  mixed 
with  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  tame 
grasses,  fair  color,  sound,  sweet,  well 
cured  and  wTell  baled. 

Clover  mixed  shall  be  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  clover,  mixed  with  Timothy 
or  native  grasses,  fair  colol1,  sound,  sweet 
well  cured,  well  baled. 

The  State  is  conducting  this  sale  on 
the  assurance  that  there  is  no  limit,  high 
or  low,  on  this  sale.  There  will  be  no 
reserve,  and  no  bid  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  owners  or  the  State.  Every  pound 
of  the  10  carloads  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  just  what  it  will  bring. 

This  is  the  opportunity  to  buy  hay. 

This  hay  is  baled  by  the  above  asso¬ 
ciations  and  graded  by  the  association 
inspectors.  Every  bale  is  tagged  with 
the  grade  and  the  inspector’s  name.  The 
quality  and  grade  are  guaranteed. 

These  10  carloads  will  be  on  view  and 
for  immediate  delivery.  Buyers  may 
however,  call  for  car  offerings  of  any  of 
the  above  grades  to  be  shipped  in  car 
lots  from  the  farms  direct  to  any  point; 
and  carloads  of  such  grades  will  be  put 
up  and  sold  for  prompt  shipment  or  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Timothy  hay  and  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  are  staple  products  in  New 
York.  The  value  of  Alfalfa  as  a  feed¬ 
ing  plant  is  not  fully  and  generally 
known. 

Both  chemical  analysis  and  practical 
feeding  show  the  superior  value  of  Al¬ 
falfa  for  both  cow  and  horse  feed.  It  is 
also  used  extensively  for  chicken  feed. 
The  investigations  of  agricultural  sta¬ 
tions  show  that  Alfalfa  is  of  equal  value 


with  bran  for  horse  feed,  and  is  given  1*4 
times  the  value  of  clover  in  balanced  ra¬ 
tions  for  cows.  Moreover  the  digestible 
food  elements  in  Alfalfa  are  combined 
with  bulk  in  natural  proportions,  and 
maintains  the  animal  in  better  health 
than  when  equal  food  elements  are  fed  in 
concentrated  form.  It  has  a  high  diges¬ 
tibility.  It  is  the  richest  forage  crop 
grown,  contains  greater  feeding  value 
than  plants  commonly  used,  and  is  rel¬ 
ished  by  all  kinds  of  farm  animals. 

Bids  if  accompanied  with  certified 
check  for  25  per  cent,  the  amount  will  be 
received  by  mail.  Check  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  returned  if  bid  is  unsuccessful. 

For  catalogue  and  other  particulars 
address:  New  York  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  John  Dillon,  Com¬ 
missioner. 


Pomological  Society  in  Portland,  Me. 

The  improved  method  of  showing  fruit 
impressed  every  visitor  who  entered  the 
City  Ilall  at  this  popular  organization, 
which  is  improving  at  every  meeting. 
Although  the  quantity  was  reduced, 
through  the  small  crop,  the  quality  was 
excellent,  while  in  uniformity  it  excelled. 
During  the  meeting  many  old  faces  were 
seen,  who  came  to  talk  of  the  prospects, 
and  the  betterment  of  this  great  industry 
of  apple  growing.  During  the  meeting 
the  re-elections  of  all  officers,  except  pres¬ 
ident  and  first  vice-president,  were  made. 
Principal  among  the  addresses  was  “The 
Outgo  and  Income  of  an  Apple  Orchard,” 
a  story  of  10  years’  wrork  in  a  10-acre 
orchard.  The  society  was  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  such  good  speakers  as  Prof. 
Hedrick  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Sanders  from  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada,  and  Prof.  Sears  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given 
to  all  exhibits,  as  they  were  all  of  high 
merit.  The  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Paris  was  represented,  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  cooking  demonstration,  which 
at  all  times  had  a  large  number  of  inter¬ 
ested  spectators.  Kennebec  County  was 
well  represented,  and  had  the  largest  dis¬ 
play.  Retiring  President  W.  H.  Conaut, 
who  has  served  well  and  faithfully,  who 
succeeds  Mr.  Keyser  on  the  station  coun¬ 
cil,  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  bard 
worker,  and  a  faithful  member  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
George  A.  Yeaton  of  Norway  ;  first  vice- 
president,  II.  D.  Sweetsir  of  Cumberland 
Centre ;  second  vice-president,  L.  K,  Lee 
of  Foxeroft ;  secretary,  E.  L.  White  of 
Bowdoinham  ;  treasurer,  T.  E.  Chase,  of 
Buekfield  ;  member  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  council,  W.  II.  Conant ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Fruit  Show,  George  A.  Yeaton ; 
State  Vice-President  to  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  II.  L.  Kaiser  of  Greene ; 
delegates  to  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Associations.  W.  H.  Conant,  G.  A.  Yea- 
ton  and  E.  L.  White.  This  old  Maine 
pomological  society  has  served  the  fruit 
interests  of  Maine  for  upwards  of  53 
years,  and  may  it  long  continue  to  do  the 
good  it  has  done  in  the  past.  w.  ir.  n. 


Rye  is  selling  for  88c  per  bu.,  56  lbs., 
and  08c  for  60  lbs.  The  mills  are  offer¬ 
ing  90c  for  60  lbs. ;  it  is  selling  for  all 
prices.  Oats  from  40  to  45c ;  corn  95c ; 
buckwheat  $1.50  for  100  lbs.  Potatoes 
80c  per  bu.  Apples  are  selling  from  75c 
to  $1.50  a  barrel  according  to  variety 
and  grade.  Good  milch  cows  are  selling 
from  $80  to  $100.  I  was  offered  $100 
for  some,  but  refused.  Beef  cows  are 
selling  from  $45  to  $70;  hogs  $10.50  per 
cwt.  Poultry  15c  per  lb. ;  butter  32. 
Milk  for  November  $1.85  per  hundred  for 
milk  testing  3.8  and*  10c  for  barn  score 
of  68 ;  for  every  point  over  3.8  3c  per 
point  and  every  point  under  3c  off.  The 
difference  in  the  prices  of  products  such 
as  rye  are  the  different  dealers,  some 
pay  more  than  others.  If  they  want  it 
very  much  they  will  pay  more. 

Boston  Corners,  N.  Y.  E.  A.  w. 

The  following  are  standard  prices : 
Eggs,  35  and  40c. ;  butter,  35 ;  potatoes, 
75 ;  milk,  6  to  7c.  a  quart  retail ;  apples, 
$3  per  barrel.  Native  grass-fed  beef.  $10 
per  100;  dressed  pork,  $11  per  100; 
lambs,  $4  each;  veal  calves,  12c.  to  13c. 
per  lb.,  dressed;  cows,  fresh,  $50  to  $60; 
others,  $35  to  $40 ;  hay,  loose,  $1$  in 
barn.  a.  t.  s. 

Bolton,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowaer’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  treeR, vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  high  Krade  stock, 
in  small  or  larpe  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  ami  guaranteed 
bv  the  largest  Nurseries  in  New  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY,  Box  40,  Daniville,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  i>l; nits,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  tS.SO  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa 


Harvest  a  win¬ 
ter  crop 
of  wood 

There’s  a  lot 
of  good  mon¬ 
ey  in  it;  if 
you  have  a 
real  good 
wood -saw. 

APPElLTON 

wood  SAWS 

are  built  to  withstand  the  greatest  strain 
and  wear  that  a  wood-saw  gets.  Strong, 
rigid  frames  of  heavy  steel,  or  of  hard¬ 
wood;  bolted,  braced  and  mortised.  Non- 
rigid  boxes— dustproof,  non-heating  and 
self-adjusting.  Shafts  of  lathe-turned  steel. 
Ten  stylet:  with  tilting  or  sliding  tables. 
Get  Wood  Saw  Booklet  now— also  circular 
about  theAppleton  All-Purpose  Grinder 
Appleton  Mfg,  Co.  627  Fargo  St.  .Batavia.Ill. 


Excelsior 


i 

1 

1 

ir 

Free 
Engine 
Book 

Don’t  buy  any  en¬ 
gine  until  you  get 
the  Excelsior  En- 

6ine  book  and  the 
x  c  e  1  s  i  o  r  Free 
Trial  Offer.  The 
Excelsior  comes  1 
to  100  H.  P.  Port¬ 
able  or  Station¬ 
ary,  with  wood 
sn  wing  attach¬ 
ment  or  without. 


ngines 


In  spite  of  all  that  others  may 
aay  or  claim,  Excelsior  En¬ 
gines  do  the  best  work  and 
the  most  work  for  the  least  cost  —  and  you 
can  prove  it. 

For  Farm  or  Factory 

Whatever  the  work  you  want  it  for,  you  can 
try  the  Excelsior  Engine  before  paying  one 
cent  for  it.  And  if  the  Excelsior  doesn’t 
prove  the  surest,  easiest  starter,  steadiest 
runner  and  most  economical  worker  you  ever 
saw,  send  it  back!  That’s  simple.  That’s 
plain.  You  can’t  get  around  it.  Write  for 
free  book  and  offer  today. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 
IN  HORTICULTURE 

Poultry  Husbandry  Dairy  Husbandry 

Eight  Weeks— Jan.  3rd  to  Feb.  28th 

Schedule  of  courses  furnished  on  request. 

CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Storrs,  Conn- 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Q  A  CY  PKKSS,  well  made, 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  white  leaded 
I  in  joints.  GLASS,  $1.50  per  Itox. 
I  C.N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dpt.  14,  Balto  .Md. 


WATERPROOF  TARPAULIRS-“«  ES 

State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St. .  N.  Y. 


Flour  at  Wholesale 

Coming  straight  front  the  mill  to  you.  Freight 
prepaid.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

NORTHWAY  &  PECK 

East  Orwell,  Ohio  J 


Start  right  by  buying 
Kberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  largo  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  19 16  Seed  Annual— Free 

This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FJ  __  Get  your  copy  now  of  our  splendid  Fail 
I  ||  Catalog — a  real  textbook — the  result  of 

25  years’  experience  with  trees  that 

F_  I  I  succeed.  We  have  2,500  acres  in  fruits 
3  I  1  and  ornamentals — hardy,  sturdy  and 
having  enormous  root  systems.  We  sell 
y  ■  j  ■  __  __  ■  only  the  trees  we  prow — 

f“  j  |  L  |j  O  O  iV  you’re  protected.  Prompt, 

careful  packing  and 
shipment.  Come  to  Berlin  and  pick  out 
your  stock.  Get  your  catalog  from 
“Tlie  World’s  Largest  Nurseries”  now 


Book  (free)  for  complete  list,  and  special  prices. 

SAMUEL  ERASE II,  126  Main  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 

January  4— February  12,  1916 

AGRICULTURE :  Dairying,  Poultry,  I  HOME  ECONOMICS :  Cookery,  Sew- 

I-Iusbandry,  Horticulture.  |  ing,  Home  Management. 

Six  weeks’  courses  for  people  who  cannot  take  more  time.  Courses  practical  and 

lensive. 

TUITION  FREE.  To  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Necessary  expenses 
need  not  exceed  $40.00  to  $50.00. 


compre 

NO  EXAMINATIONS.  Entrance  re¬ 
quirements:  Ability  to  read  and  write 
and  sixteen  years  of  age. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture 


at 


M«rrisville,  N.Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Convenient  Water  Supply. 


The  question  of  water  supply  is  very 
pressing  to  most  farmers,  especially  to 
those  who  do  not  demand  a  large  supply 
constantly,  but  rather,  a  large  supply  at 
intervals.  Thus  the  stockman  is  usually 
supplied  with  a  windmill  or  a  gasoline 
engine  to  help  him  moot  the  daily  de¬ 
mands  of  his  herd;  but  the  fruit  grower, 


Rain-water  Tank  at  Barn.  Fig.  517. 


who  needs  large  quantities  of  water  at 
special  times  for  spraying,  is  often  at 
loss  to  meet  this  need  readily. 

The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  517, 
shows  how  one  fruit  grower  has  solved 
his  problem  by  installing  two  tanks  to 
catch  and  store  rain  water  from  his 
barn  and  cold  storage  house.  Each  is  of 
fifty  barrel  capacity;  and  the  two  furnish 
enough  water  for  the  very  thorough 
spraying  of  the  fifty-acre  orchard  of  Mr. 
George  Smith  of  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 
The  tanks  are  raised  on  piers,  so  that 
by  driving  the  spray  rig  under  the  out¬ 
let  pipe,  it  can  be  filled  without  further 
trouble.  This  not  only  does  away  with 
the  rather  considerable  labor  of  pump¬ 
ing  and  lifting  water  into  the  spray  tank, 
but,  of  much  greater  importance,  saves 
a  great  deal  of  time  when  every  minute  is 
precious.  r.  i.  soharring-uausen. 

New  Jersey. 


111-Smelling  Cistern  Water. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  wrong 
with  my  cistern  ;  it  was  built  about  14 
years  ago.  It  is  out  in  the  field  near  no 
buildings,  but  one  opening  on  top,  and 
that  is  covered  all  the  time.  I  have  to 
clean  it  out  about  every  two  months  and 
then  I  can  hardly  use  it.  When  I  first 
fill  it  after  clean-out  it  is  all  right,  but 
after  half  gone  I  fill  again  and  then  the 
water  is  no  good.  It  smells  and  tastes  as 
if  there  was  something  decaying  in  it,  but 
I  never  found  anything  in  it  yet.  If  I 
use  the  water  right  from  the  pump  it  is 
all  right.  G.  B. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  water  in  any  tight  cistern  will  be¬ 
come  foul-smelling  after  it  has  stood 
a  while  and  become  stale.  The  remedy  is 
to  introduce  air  into  the  water  either  by 
the  frequent  addition  of  fresh  water,  by 
churning  the  water  and  splashing  it  up 
into  the  air  with  some  sort  of  dasher  or 
by  pumping  air  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern  with  an  air  pump  of  some  kind 
and  a  hose.  An  automobile  tire  pump 
and  a  section  of  garden  hose  may  be  used. 
Perhaps  your  simplest  way  of  avoiding 
the  trouble  would  be  only  partially  to  fill 
the  cistern  and  replace  the  water  with 
fresh  from  the  pump  before  it  has  time 
to  become  stale.  M.  B.  D. 


Method  of  Placing  Lightning  Rods. 

A  number  of  years  ago  lightning  rods 
were  placed  on  our  buildings,  these  rods 
passing  through  glass,  and  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  woodwork  of  the  building. 
Later,  other  buildings  were  rodded,  and 
on  these  the  rod  was  fastened,  or  nailed, 
to  the  roof  and  sides  of  buildings,  fast¬ 
ened  right  on.  Could  both  be  right?  I 
am  a  little  skeptical  on  this  lightning 
rod  business  and  would  like  your  opin¬ 
ion.  i).  n.  H. 

Brancliport,  N.  Y. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  insul¬ 
ate  lightning  rods  from  the  building 
which  they  were  to  protect  by  passing 
them  through  glass  supports,  and  these 
glass  insulators  are  yet  frequently  seen 
on  old  buildings.  It  is  now  considered, 
however,  that  such  insulation  is  not  need¬ 
ed  and  the  modern  practice  is  to  staple 
the  rods  directly  to  the  woodwork  of 


the  building.  The  iron  or  copper  of  the 
lightning  conductor  makes  a  so  much 
more  attractive  path  for  the  lightning  dis¬ 
charge  that  it  is  followed  instead  of  the 
much  more  resistant  wood  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  of  greater  importance  that 
the  rod.  or  wire,  should  be  properly 
grounded,  reaching  to  permanently  moist 
earth,  and  that  all  metallic  connections 
along  its  course  should  be  tight  and 
sound  than  it  is  that  it  should  be  in¬ 
sulated  or  made  of  any  particular  kind 
of  metal.  While  usually  of  copper,  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  may  equally  well  be  used 
and  is  even  considered  slightly  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  M.  B.  D. 

Applying  Asphalt  Cold. 

Can  asphalt  be  cut  with  a  solvent,  to  j 
be  applied  cold?  f.  ii.  w. 

Home,  Wash. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  asphalt,  but 
all  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  com¬ 
mon  solvents,  and  all  contain  some  in¬ 
soluble  matter.  Boiling  turpentine  is  as 
good  a  solvent  as  any.  But  if  it  is  a 
small  job,  better  get  a  prepared  asphalt 
paint,  most  of  the  large  paint  houses 
make  it.  If  it  is  a  large  job,  send  us  a 
sample  of  the  asphalt  to  be  used  and  we 
will  try  its  solubility.  F.  D.  c. 


Value  of  Lightning  Rods. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article 
on  “Grange  Insurance,”  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Biennial  Report,  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Kansas,  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest : 

“This  association  (Patrons  Fire  and 
Tornado  Association)  in  25  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  has  never  been  called  upon  to  pay 
for  a  fire  loss  on  a  rodded  barn  struck  by 
lightning,  and  every  season  it  has  paid 
for  fire  losses  on  barns  not  rodded  that 
were  struck  by  lightning  and  burned.” 

Hawaii.  EDWIN  C.  MOORE. 


A  Farm  Cesspool. 

Noticing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  an  inquiry  regarding  a  cesspool  I 
will  describe  one  I  built  in  the  Spring  of 
1013.  This  cesspool  has  been  built  two 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  has  less 
than  one  foot  of  water  in  it.  It  is  05 
feet  from  the  house,  which  contains  all 
modern  improvements,  bath,  toilet,  sta¬ 
tionary  tubs,  kitchen  sink,  hot-water 
boiler,  etc.,  and  is  used  by  a  family  of 
eight  people.  It  was  dug  9*4  feet  square 
and  10  feet  deep,  and  stoned  up  seven 
feet,  leaving  three  feet  for  the  roof, 
which  is  reinforced  concrete  with  a  man¬ 
hole  two  feet  square  at  opposite  end  from 
tile  connection.  After  being  stoned  up  I 
built  forms  and  put  on  gables  coming  to  a 
point  in  the  center  within  one  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  slanting  to  level  of  walls  on 
the  sides.  After  thoroughly  settling  I 
built  forms  for  the  roof  proper,  flush  with 
the  gables  and  side  walls.  Then  I  built 
the  roof,  extending  it  over  side  walls  and 
gables  to  bank.  I  used  13  bags  of  cement 
in  the  roof  and  gables,  but  I  think  I  used 
more  than  really  wa3  necessary.  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  great  strength  in 
roof.  Now  as  to  cost : 


Excavating  . $10.00 

Six  loads  of  stone,  $1.50  per  load.  .  9.00 

Mason  work  laying  stone .  5.50 

Steel  for  re-enforcing  .  5.25 

Cement  .  9.85 

Incidentals,  brick,  cover,  etc .  4.00 


Total  cost  . $41.00 


As  I  did  the  cement  part  of  the  work 
myself  I  did  not  charge  anything  for  my 
own  labor.  After  two  weeks’  drying  I 
took  down  the  forms  and  it  was  solid  as 
a  rock.  It  will  never  rot  away,  and  is 
perfectly  safe  to  drive  over  with  heaviest 
loads  if  necessary.  After  removing  forms 
I  laid  up  the  manhole  with  brick  to  top 
of  ground  and  covered  with  soil  and 
seeded  down,  and  to-day,  except  for  top 
you  never  would  know  a  cesspool  was  on 
the  place.  J.  s.  F. 

Danbury,  Conn. 


Mistress  (to  new  girl)  :  “I  hope  you 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  kindling  the  fire 
with  kerosene.”  Girl :  “Oh,  no,  mum. 
I  always  use  paper  to  kindle  with ;  it’s 
only  to  hurry  up  the  fire  after  it’s  kin¬ 
dled  that  I  pour  on  kerosene.” — Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 


A  Good 

Investment 


A  PAIR  of  Hansen  Gloves  is  not  an  ordinary  purchase;  it  is 
an  investment.  It  gjves  you  daily  dividends  in  protection, 
comfort  and  hand-efficiency!  There’s  the  satisfaction,  too, 
in  knowing  that  Hansen  always  means  style  with  correct  fit. 

Hansens  for  motoring  include  Gloves,  Gauntlets  and  Mittens,  lined  and  unlined, 
ell  sizes  and  colors.  They  will  surprise  you  with  their  “tailored”  set  to  your 
l  and.  Not  a  movement  of  wrist  or  finder  is  hindered.  Handle  the  wheel  or 
tool — use  your  keys — almost  any  motion  is  free  in  a  Hansen. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Describes  many  ot.iers — the  Double-Up  Pocket  Auto  Gauntlet,  also  that  popu¬ 
lar  Dan  Patch — a  marvel  of  durability  with  style,  for  driving  and  general  wear. 
All  “Built  Like  a  Hand.” 

Ask  about  Hansen  Protector  —  another  working  “investment”  to  keep  your 
hands  in  &ood  condition.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us.  Let  us  send 
the  £,love  book  in  any  case. 

O.  C.  Hausen  Manufacturing  Company 

1 36-AD  Detroit  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  v\ 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Nov.  10  fire  destroyed 
No.  4  machine  shop  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $4,000,000.  It  was  said 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit  of  electric  wires.  Extensive  war 
contracts  are  delayed  by  the  fire. 

A  tornado  swept  parts  of  Kansas, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  Nov. 
10.  causing  the  death  of  10  persons,  and 
injuries  to  many  more.  There  was  a 
heavy  property  loss.  At  Great  Bend, 
Ivan.,  where  most  damage  was  done,  an 
extensive  fire  followed  the  cyclone. 

Later  reports  of  the  sinking  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  liner  Ancona  put  the  death  list  at 
208,  including  nine  Americans.  The  sub¬ 
marine  is  said  to  have  shelled  the  life¬ 
boats  while  the  passengers  sought  to  es¬ 
cape,  many  being  killed  or  wounded  on 
deck  and'  on  the  boats.  Women  and 
children  predominated  among  the  passen¬ 
gers.  Austrian  authorities  assert  the 
Ancona  tried  to  escape;  this  is  absolutely 
denied  by  her  captain.  The  vessel  was 
unarmed,  and  carried  no  war  supplies. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Hamilton 
Hardware  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
was  partly  burned,  Nov.  11,  with  a  loss 
of  $80,000  to  $100,000.  Twenty  persons 
were  in  the  building.  Three  women 
trapped  on  the  second  floor  were  rescued 
by  firemen. 

It.  E.  L.  Moxey,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Railway  Tie  Com¬ 
pany,  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  tie  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Southern  Loan  Company, 
was  sentenced  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov. 
13,  to  serve  20  months  in  the  Federal 
Prison  at  Atlanta.  Thomas  S.  Downey, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  convicted  in  the 
same  case,  was  sentenced  several  weeks 
ago  to  two  years  in  prison. 

Bills  prohibiting  publication  of  liquor 
advertisements  in  Georgia  and  limiting 
the  amount  of  liquor  individuals  may 
have  shipped  into  the  State  were  passed, 
Nov.  15,  by  the  lower  house  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  measures,  which  supplement 
a  bill  passed  previously  prohibiting  man¬ 
ufacture  or  sale  within  the  State  of  any 
drink  containing  more  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  alcohol,  already  have  passed 
the  Senate  and  are  understood  to  have 
the  approval  of  Governor  Harris.  The 
legislative  programme  is  expected  to  en¬ 
tirely  eliminate  breweries,  locker  clubs 
and  “near  beer  saloons”  permitted  to  op¬ 
erate  under  present  prohibition  laws. 

Secret  service  investigation  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Teutonic  spies  in  this  country 
is  reported  to  'have  definitely  established 
the  connection  of  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  agents  with  the  system,  and  revela¬ 
tions  along  (this  line  are  expected  to  be 
made  at  the  trials  of  the  men  accused  as 
bomb  conspirators.  New  indictments  will 
be  sought  by  the  Government  against  the 
alleged  conspirators,  United  States  offi¬ 
cials  feeling  that  the  statute  invoked  is 
not  broad  enough  to  cover  the  offences 
charged.  Dr.  Joseph  Goriear,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  giving  details  of  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  system  of  espionage,  declared,  Nov. 
13,  that  there  were  3,000  Teutonic  spies 
in  this  country. 

Below  zero  temperature  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  this  season  was 
reported  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  Nov. 
13,  from  Billings.  Mont. ;  Yellowstone 
Park,  Wyo.,  and  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  where 
two  degrees  below  was  registered. 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  most 
famous  colored  man  in  the  United  States, 
died  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Nov.  14.  Born 
in  slavery,  and  passing  his  youth  under 
the  hardest  conditions,  he  became  an  edu¬ 
cator  and  leader  of  his  people.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  three  children  and 
four  grandchildren.  In  addition  to  his 
prominence  as  an  educator  and  as  leader 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  ne¬ 
gro,  Dr.  Washington  also  gained  consid¬ 
erable  fame  as  an  author.  An  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  University  in  1896, 
and  in  1901  he  was  given  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Dartmouth 
College.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  about 
57  years  ago. 

Thirty-four  men  were  imprisoned,  Nov. 
16,  in  the  Northwestern  Improvement 
Company’s  coal  mine  at  Ravendale, 
Wash.,  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  of 
coal  dust  in  the  main  slope.  Four  men 
were  removed  by  a  rescue  team  sent  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  One, 
a  laborer,  was  dead  but  the  others  were 
revived. 

Three  attempts  were  made  within  an 
hour,  Nov.  16,  to  set  fire  to  two  strings 
of  freight  cars  lined  up  in  the  Erie  yards 
at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  about  75  feet  from 
the  Erie  Railroad  freight  shed  and  about 
100  feet  away  from  a  corral  containing 
500  horses  waiting  shipment  to  the  Al¬ 
lies.  The  watchman  who  discovered  the 
separate  fires  also  spied  three  men  about 
tlie  same  time  fleeing  from  the  yards. 
The  watchman  pursued  and  fired  several 
revolver  shots,  but  the  fugitives  escaped. 

It  is  said  that  the  Attorney-General 
probably  will  recommend  in  his  annual 
report  the  amending  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  so  as  to  cover  under  restraints 
of  trade  plots  to  blow  up  munition  fac¬ 
tories.  The  Federal  authorities  have 
found  that  the  United  States  statutes 
are  not  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  them 
to  deal  adequately  with  these  violations 
of  law  and  that  dependence  at  present 
must  be  put  chiefly  in  State  laws.  The 
view  is  that  a  Federal  statute  i's  likely 
to  be  much  more  effective. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  the  market 
men  of  New  York  City  and  city  officials, 
has  been  arranged  by  Borough  President 
Marks  to  be  held  at  his  office,  in  the 
Municipal  Building,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  22.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  transportation  of  produce 
by  water  from  the  Southern  New  Jersey 
farming  districts  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets. 

Welfare  department  of  Cleveland.  O., 
reports  showing  that  it  cost  just  $9,688 
in  1914  to  supply  eggs  for  the  meals  of 
the  inmates  and  attendants  |Of  the  various 
city  farm  institutions  and  the  city  hos¬ 
pital  will  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  large 
municipal  farm. 

The  ninth  annual  corn  show  of  the 
Delaware  corn  growers  will  be  held  at 
Seaford,  Dec.  8  to  11.  One  class  is  open 
to  the  world — 10  ears  of  corn  of  any 
variety  that  shells  the  most  grain  by 
weight.  Prof.  A.  E.  Grantham,  Newark, 
Del.,  secretary. 

There  will  be  a  great  meeting  of  pota¬ 
to  growers  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec. 
1st  to  3d.  It  is  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
National  Potato  Association  and  the 
Michigan  State  Potato  Association.  Both 
are  strong  organizations,  and  there  will 
be  a  very  large  and  interesting  show  of 
potato  varieties.  Large  cash  prizes  are 
offered  for  various  exhibits  of  potatoes, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  this  crop  should  know  about  this 
meeting.  The  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Society  is  C.  W.  Waid,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 


Greater  Buffalo  Poultry  Show,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y„  Nov.  22-27. 

Monmouth  Poultry  Show,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  23-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

Rhode  Island  Corn  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  corn  show,  Pi’ovidence,  R.  I.,  Dec. 
2-3. 


Third  annual  conference  on  marketing 
and  farm  credits,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chica¬ 
go,  Nov.  29-Dec.  2. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Winter  meeting,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 


Auburn  Poulti'y  Show,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4. 

>  Joint  meeting  National  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Michigan  State  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Dec.  1-3. 

New  York  Palace  Show,  New  York, 
Dec.  7-11. 

Maryland  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Salisbury,  Md.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Poultry  Raisers’  Association  of  Ilam- 
monton,  N.  J.,  fifth  annual  show,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Breeders’  and  Dairymen’s  Association 
annual  meeting.  Exposition  Park,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14-17. 

North  Jersey  Poultry  Association, 
Newton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  14-17. 

Philadelphia  Poultry  Show,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  14-18. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Ninth  annual  corn  show  of  Delaware 
corn  growers,  Seaford,  Del.,  Dec.  8-11. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Gai-den,  Dec.  31- Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  5-6. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester,  Jan.  5-7. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  11-15. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-13, 
1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 


New  lork  State  Association  of  Count 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y 
Jan.  20. 

National  Western  ’Stock  Show,  Den 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  secon 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  IS 
19,  1916. 


Western  N.  Y.  Ilorticultux-al  Society, 
Rochester,  Jan.  26-28. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 
1-4. 


New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton,  Feb.  2-4. 

New  York  Vegetables  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8-11. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 


A  number  of  local  Grand  Army  vet¬ 
erans  were  having  si  reunion,  and  were 
entertaining  brother  members  from  a 
neighboring  State.  Some  of  the  visiting 
veterans  protested  against  certain  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  by  the  state  assembly. 
One  of  the  speakers  became  so  vehement 
in  his  remarks  and  painted  the  situation 
so  despairingly  that  an  earnest  auditor, 
overwhelmed  by  the  oratory,  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  cried  excitedly  :  “Comrades, 
is  it  possible  that  we  died  in  vain?” — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Settle  the 
Silo  Question 


— and  settle  it  for 
good.  Do  away  wTith  _ 

^repairs,  with  tightening 
lugs  and  adjusting  of 
hoops.  Know  that  your  silo  won’t  blow 
r  over.  Be  sure  o£  perfect  silage  at  all  times. 
Build  the  worryless,  efficient 


of 


Permanency  and  Prosperity — Natco  Silo, 
18  x  36  and  Natco  Barn,  40  x  150,  on 
High  Hill  Dairy  Farm  •  Pulaski,  Pa. 


J - 1 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  that  Lasts  for  Generations’* 

Itf  hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  —  they  preserve^ 
the  silage  sweet  and  juicy.  The  dead  air  spaces  in  the  wall  resist  frost— making  it 
the  silo  for  severe  climates.  The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in  the  A 
mortar  hold  it  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  It  is  a  silo  of  efficiency ,  and  a  silo 
you’ll  be  proud  of.  Send  for  our  silo  catalog  describing  it  fully. 

Also  get  our  splendid  new  book,  “Natco  On  The  Farm, 
describing  other  farm  buildings  made  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  and  just  as  efficient.  Both  books  free.  We  - 
have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  and 
will  help  you  solve  your  building  a 

problems,  free.  What  are  you  \Tofinn  nl 
going  to  build?  Let’s  hear  l***UOlIdl 

from  you.  Write  today.  PrOOfillg 


Natco  S!lo  Wall. 

Note  perforated  shell, 
providing  firm  anchor¬ 
age  for  mortar  joints. 


Company 

1121  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh  -  -  Pa, 

EJ  Factories — Prompt  Shipments. 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  Jist 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS. 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
for  Price  List. 

SAM’L  LEWIS,  153  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FURS 

All  who  are  interested  in  these  two  words,  write 
for  a  reliable  circular  of  prices,  ready  in  November. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  -  Lock  Box  305,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

MR.  RAW  FUR  MAN 

WE  WANT  YOU 

to  write  us  for  our  seasons'  report  on  furs.  We 
charge  no  commission  or  expressage  and  hold  your 
furs  till  we  hear  from  you.  Honest  assortment  at 
all  times. 

PHILIP  R0THENBERG,  142-144  W.25tbSt.  New  York 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 


Big  demand  for  American  Furs!  We  pay  top 
market  prices  and  keep  furs  separate  upon  re¬ 
quest.  keep  you  posted  at  all  times,  and  send 
market  reports  and  price  lists— free!  Write  today. 


HARRY  LEVY 


Exporter  of  Raw  Eurs 

265  Seventh  Avenue 


New  York 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

T  NEED  large  quantities  of 
„  all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 

will  pay  you  to  get  mv  price 
list.  I  especially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  with  dealershav¬ 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER  □ 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


PureWatcn 

CHEAPENS  FEEDING- 


PUMP  CO 


•helps  fatten  your  stock^ 
•keeps  them  healthy 
and  increases  flow  of 
milk  from  your  cows. 
With  the  Milwaukee 
Air  PowerWaterSys- 
tera  you  can  have 
an  unfailing  supply 
'  of  pure,  fresh  water 
“direct  from  the 
well”  anywhere 
about  the  house  or 
barn,  without  the 
use  of  a  storage  tank. 
Write  for  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  price  list  today. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
817  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

75  desirable  Chautauqua  Co.  farms  for  sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong  &  Bradley,  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate,  Stocks  &  Bonds,  1-2-3  Gokey  Block,  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


FARMS— VIRGINIA-FARMS 

Booklet  free.  J OHN  E.  "WALKER,  Salem,  Va. 


unnunllld  of  fine  registered  Berkshires.  Every 
one  a  bargain.  Sows,  pigs  and  service  boars. 

HUBBELL  BROS.,  -  Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


I C  (1  Parma  FOR  811, E— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets. 

lull  I  al  lllo  good  railroad  and  troll. y  facilities.  N.w  cata. 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Penns 


WE  WANT  YOUR  FURSfoKffiaTT 

Price  list  now  ready.  Get  on  our  mailing'  list.  Write  at  once. 

M.  S AYER  &  CO.,  e».  i9oo.  269  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RAH 

VI 

FU 

RS 

Al 

11 

El 

1  EM'S  A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

Write  for  free  113  W.  25th  Street 
#  «  price  list  now.  New  York 

- WE  WANT  YOUR  RAW  FURS - 

Write  for  Our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Pres.  -  -  269  Seventh  Avenue 


Ship  XJs  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

References:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


SPECIAL  PRICES  SKUNK  AND  MUSKRATS,  IF  SHIPPED  AT  ONCE 


SKUNK 

N.  Y„  Pa.,  N.  J.,  New  Eng.  Canada  and  Micli . 

North  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ill . 

W.  Va„  Md„  Del.,  Cent.  O.,  Ind„  Ill . . 

Va.,  N,  C.,  Ky.,  So.  O.,  Ind.  and  Ill . 

Blue  Pelt  at  Full  Value 

MUSKRAT 

N.  Y..  Pa„  N.  J„  New  Eng.  and  Canada . 

Ohio,  Ind,,  Ill..  Mich.,  Wise,  and  W.  Va. 

Va.,  N.  C.,  Md.,  Del . "..."A 

WE  PAY  ALL  EXPRESS  CHARGES— AND 


Prime 

Prime 

Prime 

Prime 

Black 

Short  Str, 

Long  Str.  Broad  Str. 

$4.00 

$3.00 

$1.25 

$0.75 

4.00 

3.00 

1.25 

.75 

3.50 

2.50 

1  00 

.60 

3.00 

2.00 

.90 

.50 

Large 

Winter 

Small 

Winter 

Large  Small 
Fall  Fall 

Kits 

$0.40 

$0.25 

$0.30  $0.15 

$0.03 

.40 

.25 

.30  .15 

.03 

.35 

.20 

.25  .14 

.03 

CHARGE  NO  COMMISSION 


Sticht-Singer  Fur  Co.,  Inc.,  46  West  29th  Street,  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden. 

The  last  of  October  I  found  some  Yel¬ 
low  Potato  onion  sets  that  had  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  September  planting.  I 
planted  them  at  once  and  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  noting  the  difference  between 
these  and  the  crop  planted  in  September, 
the  tops  of  which  were  10  inches  high 
when  these  last  were  planted.  The  soil 
will  now  be  pulled  to  the  onion  rows  and 
the  manure  mulch  placed  between  them. 

While  we  do  not  put  any  cover  over 
strawberries  here  I  find  that  the  manure 
mulch  between  the  rows  is  exceedingly 
helpful  and  it  goes  between  the  rows  of 
all  the  Winter  vegetables. 

The  continuous  sunny  weather  has 
brought  on  the  frame  lettuce  rapidly,  but 
the  lack  of  rain  has  made  it  necessary 
to  water  artificially,  and  the  high  noon 
temperature  has  made  it  necessary  to 
strip  the  sashes  off  entirely  almost  daily. 

One  of  my  frames  has  a  hedge  of  the 
evergreen  Amoor  River  privet  as  a  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  north,  the  hedge  being  dense 
and  seven  feet  tall,  while  the  remaining 
frames  have  a  high  board  fence  on  the 
north  and  west.'  The  hedge  I  think 
makes  the  best  shelter,  but  necessitates 
digging  down  and  cutting  off  its  roots 
to  keep  them  from  encroaching  on  the 
frame.  In  Winter  the  high  brick  walls 
which  the  English  use  would  be  desirable 
in  our  gardens,  but  in  our  Summer  cli¬ 
mate  they  would  make  furnaces  of  our 
gardens.  .The  hedge  with  its  roots  kept 
in  bounds  is  probably  the  best  wind¬ 
break.  Some  critical  people  have  writ¬ 
ten  me  that  what  we  commonly  call  the 
Amoor  River  privet  here  is  not  the  true 
one.  but  is  the  Chinese  species,  and  too 
tender  for  growing  North.  One  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Ohio  sent  me  cuttings  of  what 
he  said  was  the  true  Amurense,  but  they 
arrived  here  in  such  a  dry  condition  that 
they  failed  to  root.  There  is  doubtless 
some  confusion  in  the  Ligustrum  genus, 
for  I  have  another  species  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  evergreen,  and  which  my  friend 
Joseph  Meehan  of  Philadelphia  decided 
was  Ligustrum  lucidum,  and  which 
others  say  is  Japonicum,  and  yet.  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  Japonicum  growing  in  the  Bot¬ 
anic  Garden  in  Washington.  The  Ovali- 
folitim  or  California  as  it  is  generally 
called  is  I  believe  a  Japanese  species,  but 
it  loses  its  leaves  here  and  in  North 
Carolina  too,  while  my  hedges  of  the 
Amoor  River  keep  green  all  Winter. 
But  a  hedge  of  any  sort  as  a  general 
garden  enclosure  is  a  nuisance,  for  the 
greedy  roots  will  sap  and  dry  the  soil 
so  that  there  will  be  quite  a  strip  from 
which  no  good  crops  can  be  had.  I  have 
grubbed  out  all  from  my  garden  except 
the  piece  named  that  shelters  the  frame, 
while  I  retain  it  between  street  and 
lawn. 

All  around  me  I  see  hedges  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  sheared  into  the  shape  of  a 
wall,  with  perpendicular  sides  and  flat 
top,  and  the  result  is  that  in  a  few  years 
the  hedge  gets  open  underneath  and  only 
green  at  top.  A  green  and  flat-topped 
hedge  may  look  for  a  time  like  a  green 
wall,  but  it  is  wholly  unnatural,  for  Na¬ 
ture  makes  no  square  corners  or  perpen¬ 
dicular  walls.  My  hedge  is  clipped  wide 
at  base  and  with  a  cross  section  of  a 
rounded  conical  form.  The  result  is 
that  the  sides  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  the  base  grows  as  dense  as  the 
top,  and  no  one  can  see  a  stem  showing 
under  my  hedge,  and  to  my  notion  it  is 
far  more  natural  and  beautiful  than  the 
green  wall  shape.  And  j  et,  even  on  the 
lawn,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  grass  as  good 
next  the  hedge  as  elsewhere,  because  of 
the  drying  out  and  impoverishing  of  the 
soil  by  the  greedy  hedge  roots.  The 
board  fence  shelter  to  the  frames  is  hide¬ 
ously  ugly,  and  another  season  I  propose 
to  move  all  the  frames  to  the  south  side 
of  my  office  building,  where  they  will  be 
rather  conspicuous  from  the  street,  and 
tear  down  the  ugly  board  fence,  though 
this  will  be  an  invasion  of  the  more  or¬ 
namental  space.  But  the  ugly  fence  must 
go  and  the  robber  hedge  will  not  take  its 
place.  Such  shelters  are  all  right  in 
a  market  garden,  but  in  one’s  home  sur¬ 
roundings  more  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  neatness  and  appearance  of  the  place. 

In  our  flat  country,  where  the  winds 
sweep  across  from  bay  to  ocean,  shelter 


is  needed  for  the  frames,  or  one  may  find 
his  sashes  flying  across  the  garden  in  a 
northwest  cold  wave  or  a  northeastern 
storm.  And  this  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  heavy  double-glazed  sashes  which 
some  object  to  on  account  of  their  weight. 
They  do  not  blow  off  as  easily  as  the 
lighter  single-glazed  ones.  Then  too,  they 
certainly  save  the  necessity  for  mats  on 
cold  nights,  for  when  the  frame  is  well 
banked  on  the  outside  I  have  never  had 
the  frost  to  get  through  here,  though 
last  Winter  we  had  it  down  to  12  above 
zero  on  one  morning.  Our  usual  mini¬ 
mum  is  16  to  18  above  zero,  with  at  rare 
intervals  a  Winter  like  that  of  1911-12 
when  it  goes  down  very  near  to  the  zero 
mark  more  than  once. 

I  have  a  frame  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce  for  the  first  time.  It  has  grown 
wonderfully  and  evidently  will  be  ready 
for  use  long  before  Christmas,  while  the 
head  lettuce  frames  will  probably  take 
till  Christmas  for.  getting  well  headed. 
We  can  get  more  crop  out  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  for  we  plant  it  closer  so  that 
the  slight  crowding  will  blanch  the  leaves 
to  some  extent.  So  far  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it  as  a  frame  lettuce  and 
hope  to  grow  more  of  it. 

It  looks  as  though  my  Houser  cab¬ 
bages  will  many  of  them  go  into  Win¬ 
ter  cover  only  partially  headed.  This  is 
such  a  long  season  cabbage  that  it  needs 
to  be  started  much  earlier  than  I  usually 
start  the  Late  Flat  Dutch.  I  can  sow 
seed  of  the  Flat  Dutch  in  August  and 
make  good  heads,  while  the  Houser 
started  early  in  July  is  too  late. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Transmission  of  Black-knot. 

Is  it  known  how  far  the  spores  of 
black-knot  will  fly  and  find  lodgment  on 
plum  trees?  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

I  do.  not  think  that  anyone  knows  how 
far  the  spores  of  the  black-knot  fungus 
may  be  carried  by  the  wind.  I  do  not 
recall  any  experiments  on  the  subject. 
Probably,  birds  and  certain  insects  aid 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  and 
sometimes  carrv  them  several  miles. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  f.  c.  s. 

Lime-Sulphur  and  Borers. 

I  have  read  of  a  little  discussion  about 
putting  lime-sulphur  on  trees  to  prevent 
rabbits  from  gnawing,  also  on  peach  trees 
as  a  preventive  of  borers,  strength  one  to 
eight.  I  use  it,  lime-sulphur  82  to  33 
Beaume  test,  full  strength,  on  peach,  pear 
and  apple  trees;  put  on  with  a  brush. 
I  have  used  it  for  three  years  and  have 
seen  no  bad  results  from  it.  The  borer 
still  finds  his  way  in  some  of  my  peach 
trees.  I  have  400  peach  trees  three 
years  old  next  Spring;  they  have  been 
treated  with  full  strength  lime-sulphur 
from  root  to  crotch  since  they  were  set 
twice  each  year,  Spring  for  borer,  Fall 
for  rabbits.  I  expect  to  put  it  on  again 
this  Fall.  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  use 
it  that  way,  but  with  me  it  works  all 
right!  J.  II.  GROAT. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries  and  Sour  Land. 

Our  land  here  is  red  loam  or  decom¬ 
posed  lime  rock.  All  springs  are  hard 
lime  water,  as  this  is  in  the  Taeonic  or 
marble  range — Southwestern  Vermont. 
Now  here  is  a  strawberry  story.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  garden  farmers, 
saw  a  huge  pile  of  apple  pomace  in  a 
gulch  beside  the  road,  having  been 
dumped  there  to  get  rid  of  it  as  it  was 
supposed  to  kill  all  crops.  He  saw  wild 
strawberries  growing  around  and  in  this 
pomace.  He  hauled  home  50  loads  of  it, 
spread  it  on  a  piece  of  quack  grass  six 
inches  deep,  and  plowed  it  under,  and 
thoroughly  disked  the  land  and  set  it  out 
to  strawberries,  two  feet  by  two  feet  six 
inches,  horse  cultivated  both  ways,  and 
he  had  one  of  the  finest  fields  of  berries 
ever  grown  here.  He  never  had  any  grass 
or  weeds  in  them.  In  five  years  they  be¬ 
came  a  mat  and  he  plowed  them  under 
and  planted  to  sweet  grown  rutabagas 
and  had  several  errtps  of  fine  large  sweet 
roots.  This  was  10  years  ago  and  grain 
will  hardly  grow  on  the  land  yet,  but 
potatoes  and  roots  generally  do  well.  The 
land  gives  an  acid  test  with  litmus  pa¬ 
per.  is  rich  in  humus  and  mellow  to  work. 

Vermont.  a.  l.  b. 


Eradicating  Tansy. — Is  there  anyone 
of  the  many  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  getting 
rid  of  patches  of  tansy  in  old  meadows? 
It  spreads  rapidly  and  one  hardly  wants 
to  plow  in  meadows  where  it  is  well 
seeded.  ii.  T. 

Woodbury,  Pa. 


Send  Coupon 

For  These  Books 

Send  no  money.  The  coupon  alone  will  bring  this  great  agri¬ 
cultural  library  which  tells  every  important  secret  of  successful 
farming. 

See  for  yourself  the  $4,000,000  worth  of  farming  facts  these 
books  contain.  Go  through  the  wealth  of  information  on  tested 
methods  and  money-making  facts  given  on  every  page — facts  on 
profitable  dairying,  on  fruit  growing,  on  animal  diseases,  on  grain 
growing,  on  hog,  sheep  and  cattle  breeding,  on  bees,  on  poultry — 
facts  on  everything  pertaining  to  money  making  from  the  soil. 

Just  send  the  coupon.  We  will  ship  the  complete  set  to  you 
at  once.  Read  the  wonderful  offer  we  are  making.  Read  espe¬ 
cially  our  offer  of  the  free  book  by  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn  written 
especially  for  this  work. 


Farmer’s  Cyclopedia 


(Abridged  Records,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture) 


This  library  gives  in  condensed  but  complete  form,  the  records  of  ob¬ 
servation,  inquiry  and  experiment  which  government  experts  have  spent 
ten  years  in  time  and  over  $4,000,000  to  secure.  Practical  instruction  for 
the  man  with  only  a  garden,  as  well  as  for  the  man  with  a  10,000-acre 
ranch.  Classified,  indexed  and  cross-indexed — every  fact  immediately 
accessible.  7  big  volumes  containing  5,000  pages,  3,000,000  words  and 
hundreds  of  pictures,  give  you  clearly  and  concisely  just  the  information 
you  want  about  any  and  every  branch  of  farming.  They  tell  you  what  to 
do  and  what  to  avoid  to  make  your  land  pay  the  biggest  possible  profits. 

The  methods  given  in  the  Farmer’s  Cyclopedia  are  practical.  They 
have  been  tested  and  proved  by  thousands  of  successful  farmers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  collected  in  this  handy  form  to  help  you  solve 
your  farming  problems.  For  only  a  few  cents  a  day  you  get  a  complete 
course  in  agriculture  and  in  ten  minutes’  reading  you  may  find  one  fact 
that  will  be  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  books.  So  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  the  free  examination. 


■Partial  List  of  Contents. 


Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows 

(This  alone  worth  the  price) 

Feeds  and  Feeding  for  Beef 
(A  wonderful  work) 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests 
(How  to  protect  cattle 
and  crops  against  them) 

Profitable  Hog  Raising 

(A  complete  library  on  the 
hog) 

Success  with  Sheep 

(Every  ()uestion  answered) 


Poultry  Problems  Solved 

(No  other  books  on  poul¬ 
try  ever  need  be  read) 
Fruit  Culture 

(Bigger,  more  certain  re¬ 
sults) 

Latest  Facts  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  on  every  Farm  Product 
(Insures  bigger,  better 
crops  witli  less  labor) 
Every  Phase  of  Farm  Man¬ 
agement 

(From  Government  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Researches) 


Soils  and  Fertilization 
(Make  your  land  yield  more) 

Farm  Buildings 

(How  to  plan  and  build 
on  the  farm) 

Domestic  Science 

Comfortable,  economical 
farm  housekeeping 
(Lightens  the  work  of  the 
housekeepers) 

And  thousands  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  vital  interest  and 
value. 


Coburn  Will  Direct  You 


Not  only  the  work  done  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  government  exports,  not 
only  the  painstaking  labor  of  a  great 
board  of  editors  who  have  searched 
through  the  departmental  records  and 
gathered  all  this  practical,  useful  in¬ 
formation  into  hand.v  form— vou  get 
not  only  the  benefit  of  all  of  this  but 
also  the  practical  direction  of  Hon. 
F.  I).  Coburn.  America’s  greatest 
agricultural  authority,  who  calls  the 
Farmer's  Cyclopedia  “The  most  val¬ 
uable  agricultural  information  ever 
gathered  together.”  Mr.  Coburn  has 
written  a  valuuble  Manual — a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Cyclopedia  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
study  it.  You  get 


HON.  !•'.  D.  COBUKN 


This  Coburn 
Manual 

President  Wilson  SCiVS »  >‘P0?  tl‘e  scientific  information11  in ''the 

is  the  information  given  to  you  in  the  Farmer’s  Cyclopedia’.  Yo^need1  not Ago ^uTwashlngton 
to  search  through  the  files  of  the  department.  In  these  7  big  books  you  "an  mulinamommit 
what  would  otherwise  take  weeks  or  months  to  obtain.  All  that  searching,  classifying  and 
indexing  has  been  done  for  you.  Learn  these  methods  which  point  the  way  to  better  profits. 

Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money 

The  privilege  of  examination  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

We  even  prepay  all  charges.  Send  the  coupon  and  get 
the  hooks  for  10  days’  inspection.  Then  if  you  want 
them,  send  us  50  cents  as  first  payment  and  follow  S* 
this  with  only  $2  monthly  for  a  year.  $24.50  in 
all.  Otherwise  tells  us  you  want  to  return 
them.  One  fact  alone  may  prove  to  be 
worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  books.  > 

Don’t  miss  this  chance.  The  decision 


in 


is 
ing. 


your  hands.  You  can  lose  noth- 
Send  the  coupon  today. 


*  Doubleday,  Page 
►  &  Co. 

Dept,  4748,  Garden  City 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

S  Send  nu*.  nil  charges  prepaid, 
►  tlie  complete  set  of  Farmer's 
Cyclopedia  (Abriged  Records  of 
U.  s.  Dept,  of  Agriculture)  in  7  big 
+  thick  volumes — bound  in  strongbuck 

f  ram.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  \*  ill  tell  vou 
jr  so  in  10  days  and  you  will  tell  me  where 
to  return  the  books  at  vour  expense.  Other¬ 
wise  I  will  send  50c.  down  and  then  $2.00 
monthly  for  12  months 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Dept.  4348  Garden  City,  New  York 


Name. 


Address. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Other  Days. 

Part  II. 

Thanks. — The  little  square  table  was 
set  in  the  sitting  room,  and  Aunt  Mary 
Ann  put  on  four  plates.  There  were  only 
three  of  us,  but  they  always  did  that  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Nothing  was  said 
about  it,  but  I  think  there  was  always  a 
silent  hope  that  some  thrifty  old  friend  or 
some  needy  new  one  might  come  and  sit 
with  them.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  had  the 
Chair  with  its  back  to  the  airtight  stove. 
Fncle  Daniel  was  opposite,  and  I  sat  on 
the  draughty  side,  by  the  kitchen  door. 
The  Brahma  was  giving  off  its  fragrance 
and  the  vegetables  and  gravy  were  steam¬ 
ing  as  Uncle  Daniel  stood  up  by  his  chair 
to  say  grace.  I  have  heard  a  great  judge 
of  character  say  that  until  you  can  listen 
to  a  man’s  prayer  you  cannot  truly  judge 
him.  I  had  Uncle  Daniel’s  prayer  by 
heart,  but  let  me  confess  that  the  fra¬ 
grance  from  old  Brahma  was  more  im¬ 
pressive  on  that  day.  Here  is  the  ending 
of  it : 

“We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mighty  gifts 
of  home  and  country.  And  when  time 
with  us  on  earth  shall  be  no  more  may 
we  be  fitted  for  a  high  and  nobler  exist¬ 
ence  in  which  we  may  realize  the  bles¬ 
sings  which  have  crowned  our  years !” 

I  am  glad  old  Time  cut  off  the  half- 
century  and  gave  me  another  chance  to 
photograph  that  scene.  Uncle  Daniel  was 
an  old  man — one  of  those  short,  chunky 
New  Englanders  who  give  you  a  surprise 
when  you  have  been  brought  up  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  Yankee  as  a  long,  lanky  indi¬ 
vidual.  Ilis  head  was  bald  and  a  fringe 
of  white  hair  ran  around  his  chubby  face 
: — under  his  chin.  When  he  prayed  he 
did  not  bend  his  head,  but  turned  his 
face  up  as  if  he  were  really  addressing 
some  higher  power.  He  held  both  hands 
on  the  back  of  his  armchair.  Aunt  Mary 
Ann  was  tall  and  thin ;  bony,  and  with  a 
severe  expression.  Her  favorite  disci¬ 
pline  was  to  back  me  into  a  corner,  point 
a  long,  gnarled  finger  at  me  and  demand : 

“Are  you  doing  right?” 

It  was  an  appeal  to  conscience  which  I 
fear  was  less  effective  than  the  more 
prosaic  point  of  a  shingle.  There  was  a 
rag  carpet  on  the  floor,  an  old  horsehair 
sofa  at  one  side,  a  shelf  of  flowers  at  the 
window,  a  picture  of  General  Grant  on 
the  wall,  and  the  old  Farmers’  Almanac 
hanging  over  the  stove.  And  the  solemn 
old  clock  went  ticking  on  through  the 
prayer. 

The  Guest. — It  was  surely  with  full 
hearts  and  empty  stomachs  that  we 
finally  sat  down  to  old  Brahma’s  most 
successful  brooding.  As  Uncle  Daniel 
sharpened  his  knife  he  glanced  at  the 
empty  plate,  and  I  know  just  what  text 
he  had  in  mind,  for  in  those  days  I  could 
repeat  most  of  the  four  Gospels  by  heart. 
The  highways  and  byways  did  not  need 
searching  or  compelling,  for  they  gave  up 
their  holdings.  Before  Uncle  Daniel  laid 
the  knife  to  old  Brahma  a  man  turned  in 
at  our  gate  and  knocked  at  the  door.  We 
might  easily  have  found  a  more  reputable 
visitor  than  Reuben  Daly,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  the  Lord  select  our  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  guests  for  us.  Reuben  was  a  soldier 
in  the  war.  Some  men  come  out  of  battle 
well  covered  with  glory  and  greatness. 
Poor  Reuben  brought  home  little  beside 
rheumatism  and  rum — both  the  condition 
and  the  habit  contracted  in  the  army. 

A  Fine  Meat.. — Of  course  things  must 
be  done  in  proper  form  in  Weston  Center 
as  well  as  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Reuben  had 
to  explain  that  he  was  just  going  by  and 
thought  he  would  drop  in  and  borrow  last 
week's  paper.  Then  Uncle  Daniel  asked 
if  he  had  been  to  dinner !  Of  course, 
Reuben  had.  But  wouldn’t  he  sit  up 
and  have  a  piece  of  pie  anyway?  Reuben 
was  a  sly  one,  too.  He  was  crazy  to  get 
at  old  Brahma,  but  he  let  himself  in  with 
a  fine  compliment  :  “Well,  seeing  as  how 
you  beat  the  town  Mis’  Reed,  on  mince 
pie,  I  will  try  and  make  room  for  a 
piece.”  So  Reuben  went  out  to  the 
porch,  washed  his  face  in  cold  water  and 
made  our  table  complete.  Aunt  Mary 
Ann  had  expected  to  utilize  the  balance 
of  old  Brahma  for  feeding  the  minister 
on  Sunday,  but  the  old  soldier  was  too 
strong  a  fighter,  and  there  was  no  balance. 
Uncle  Daniel  brought  up  a  pitcher  of  his 
cider  and  Reuben  remembered  that  he  had 


some  hickorynuts  in  his  coat  pocket  as 
his  contribution  to  the  feast.  It  was  late 
when  we  started  and  the  shadows  out¬ 
doors  grew  darker  and  darker  as  we 
finished  our  dinner. 

Oub  Country. — Aunt  Mary  Ann 
washed  the  dishes  and  I  wiped  them.  She 
kept  her  eye  on  me,  for  when  Reuben 
Daly,  with  a  cider  pitcher  at  hand,  began 
telling  about  his  war  exploits,  little  boys 
went  walking  about  in  a  dream.  What  a 
wonderful  fighter  Reuben  must  have 
been !  He  was  always  driving  men  out 
of  trenches  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
or  performing  the  most  wonderful  things. 
Out  in  the  haymow  I  had  a  fairy  tale 
book  in  which  there  was  a  story  of  the 
great  things  which  came  out  of  a  magi¬ 
cian’s  box.  I  know  now  with  the  cyni¬ 
cism  of  years  that  Reuben  Daly’s  great 
war  performances  came  out  of  the  cider 
pitcher.  A  sad  performance  too  for  hon¬ 
est  Baldwin  apples.  In  that  darkening 
room,  however,  wiping  my  dishes,  I  be¬ 
lieved  every  word  of  it  and  I  am  glad  I 
did.  Then  finally  the  war  stories  died  out 
and  Uncle  Daniel  and  Reuben  sat  silently 
looking  at  the  glowing  crack  in  the  “air¬ 
tight”  stove.  Year  after  year  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  I  have  seen  the  older  people  do 
this.  It  is  a  part  of  the  day,  a  part  of 
the  prayer — a  part  of  the  thanks  for  life. 

I  remember  how  Reuben  Daly  broke  the 
silence : 

“Yes,  sir.  I  know  I  am  an  object  fox- 
laughter  and  a  failure.  Rum  is  my 
ruin,  and  I  got  the  habit  in  the  army. 
The  army  won,  but  I  fell  down  and  lost. 
And  yet,  I  fought!  Thank  God  we’ve 
got  a  country.  It  doesn’t  mean  so  much 
to  me,  because  rum  has  ruined  me,  but 
this  boy  and  all  that  follow  on  after  him, 
will  have  a  country  where  men  will  be 
free.  I  helped  do  it,  but  I  lost  out  and 
yet — Thank  God  we've  got  a  country /” 

I  stood  there  with  a  half  wiped  cup  in 
my  hand  right  at  the  point  of  Aunt  Mary 
Ann's  reproachful  finger  and  let  those 
true  words  “Country”  and  “Rum”  soak 
into  my  brain.  It  was  apparently  true 
that  when  a  man  let  Rum  master  him  he 
was  like  the  man  without  a  country  that 
Uncle  Daniel  had  read  about.  Uncle 
Daniel,  not  quite  knowing  what  else  to 
do,  moved  the  cider  pitcher  a  little. 
Reuben  took  another  glass  and  then  his 
mood  changed.  Leaning  back  in  his 
chair  he  shut  his  eyes  and  began  to  sing  : 

“We  are  tenting  to-night  on  the  old  camp 
ground, 

Give  us  a  song  to  cheer 
Our  weary  hearts — a  song  of  home 

And  friends  we  love  so  dear. 

“Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary 
to-night, 

Waiting  for  the  war  to  cease; 

Many  are  the  hearts  longing  for  the  right, 

To  see  the  dawn  of  peace !” 

I  suppose  some  of  you  may  have  been 
at  the  opera  when  Caruso  or  some  other 
great  singer  poured  out  the  very  soul  of 
music,  and  men  and  women  sat  wet-eyed 
and  silent  under  the  spell  of  his  voice.  It 
is  wonderful,  but  to  my  mind  no  more  so 
than  the  feeling  that  came  to  Uncle  Daniel 
and  me  in  that  darkening  room  as  the  old 
soldier  went  back  to  the  glory  of  better 
days.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  hardly  counted 
in  the  audience.  She  was  deaf,  and  ha  l 
no  great  opinion  of  the  influence  of  Reu¬ 
ben  Daly  on  boys.  So  she  broke  the 
spell  by  pointing  to  me  and  then  at  th? 
warning  face  of  the  clock.  She  reminds 
me  of  the  farmer  in  “Snow  Bound”  : 

“A  prompt,  decisive  man ;  no  breath 

Our  father  wasted — boys,  a  path !” 

All  she  said  was  “Chores !”  It  was 
enough,  for  the  cow  was  still  outside  and 
the  wood  box  was  nearly  empty. 

Coding  Back. — So  I  pulled  on  my  cap 
and  mittens  and  went  out  to  do  the 
chores.  The  sky  had  cleared  somehow, 
and  off  over  the  western  hill  a  few  stars 
were  to  be  seen.  Before  I  picked  up  the 
armful  of  wood  I  stood  looking  off  to 
those  stars.  There  was  great  peace  in 
my  little  heart.  Thanksgiving  had 
brought  it.  "Thank  God  tce've  got  a 
country!”  I  did  not  know  just  what  it 
meant  to  have  one,  but  some  day  when  I 
grew  up  I  could  hunt  those  stars.  And 
as  I  stood  there  by  the  wood  pile,  out  of 
range  of  Aunt  Mary  Ann’s  finger,  a  hand 
seemed  to  take  me  by  the  arm  and  pull 
me  toward  those  stars.  There  I  was  in 
my  big  chair  before  the  fire  with  two  of 
the  cherry-tops  pulling  me  by  the  arm. 


“Come  now,  wake  up !  Supper  is 
ready.  You’ve  been  asleep  atcful  long!” 

They  pulled  me  out  to  supper.  Mother 
sat  waiting  for  me,  inclined  to  be  a  little 
impatient,  but  she  looked  at  me  with 
curious  eyes. 

“You  must  have  had  a  fine  sleep !” 

They  may  call  it  sleep,  but  to  me  it 
will  ever  be  a  journey  back  into  a  far 
country — a  beautiful  journey  which  I 
shall  always  remember.  My  little  cherry- 
tops  pulled  me  at  least  50  years  away 
from  that  wood  pile — nearer  the  stars. 
You  people  of  middle  age,  when  the 
Thanksgiving  twilight  comes  on — I  hope 
you  too  can  sit  before  an  open  fire  and 
believe  with  me  that  it  was  just  a  happy 
journey  with  youth. 

“ Thank  God  we've  got  a  country!” 
That’s  all  I  say,  and  I  try  to  think  that 
“country”  means  home !  H.  w.  c. 


Suggestion  to  Nurserymen. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  do  some  good 
work.  This  suggestion  from  a  recent  ex¬ 
perience  which  put  me  to  the  bad  by 
considerable.  I  ordered  a  hedge  from  one 
of  your  excellent  advertisers  and  hoped  I 
would  have  a  word  back  whether  hedge 
was  on  hand  and  when  shipment  would 
be  made.  After  a  week  I  received  word 
that  shipment  had  been  made ;  next  day, 
Saturday,  at  noon,  I  found  hedge  had  ar¬ 
rived,  no  trench  opened,  because  of  con¬ 
stant  travel.  We  hoped  to  put  hedge  in 
and  trench  -  closed  before  night ;  we  got 
extra  help,  but  found  soil  we  were  taking 
out  not  fit  to  go  back,  so  telephoned  for 
good  loam  ;  could  get  only  one  single¬ 
horse  load,  just  enough  to  enable  us  to 
heel  in  the  hedge.  At  least  two  nights 
of  anxiety  ahead  of  us ;  it  stormed  Mon¬ 
day  some  more.  Here  is  my  conclusion : 
If  we  could  have  known  whether  we  were 
to  receive  the  hedge  and  about  date  of 
shipment  we  could  have  had  trench  ready, 
loam  on  hand,  done  away  with  necessity 
of  building  fence  for  protection,  less  anx¬ 
iety.  Are  not  all  good  nurserymen  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  worries  because  of  be¬ 
ing  weak  in  their  order  system?  I  like  the 
way  one  advertiser  does  it.  He  prompt¬ 
ly  acknowledges  order,  states  when  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  ship  order,  and  requests  cus¬ 
tomer  to  preserve  card  for  future  refer¬ 
ence  in  case  of  any  wish  to  write  about 
his  order.  It  will  be  a  big  help  to  buyers 
if  you  can  convince  and  assist  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  adopt  a  good  post  card  system 
to  use  in  acknowledging  orders. 

Massachusetts.  w.  a.  mann. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  aaa  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


E.  Frank  COE 
FERTILIZERS 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Standard 
for  Over  55  Years 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted 


Write  to  Agency  Manager 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Threshing  Problem 

ff  1  J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
uOI  VPQ  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  lo-king  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand.”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Ten  11.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


Wood  Saws 
From  $10  Up 

Sev-ral  sizes,  all  strongly 
built,  adjustable  bearings 
on  Mandrel. 

W rite  for  Cuts  and  Prices. 

Lewistown  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


SAVE  GASOLINE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BUNN  WORTHLESS  HU3BISK  !H 

LEFFELN“£ 

Bum  coal,  wood  or  any  fSL 

old  thing.  Never  balk,  yF.. 

nimple  and  easy  to  run.  H  l  jjgPrlt 
Sure  Dower  and  plenty  Hz 
of  it  for  all  farm  power- 
driven  machinery.  Give  Bft 
steam  and  hot  water  for  Mt 

scaldintr  and  other  pur-  23 

poses.  Have  hundreds.  w  Hjg.-. — rr  WE 

of  uses— many  irnpos—  *  MMl 
sible  with  fraaolino  jd 
outfits. 

Free  Book  "  j.  u  tfpB 

the  Himplicity,  durn- 
bility  and  cheapnmH 
of  Leffel  Steam  Kn-  rfM 
trncH.  Write  for  it 
today. 

JAMES  1.FFFFL  R  CO. 

Box 

Springfield,  Ohio 


m  I,,IC  Unglue  for  all  Small  Farm  Jobe 

Hie  Junior  has  the  same  superior  quality  as 
the  larger,  higher-priced  Domestic  Engines 
Orchard ists  and  fanners  find  it  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  labor-saving.  Runs  pumo,  cream 
separator,  grindstone  corn-sheller  ‘  and  all 
machines  requiring  light  power.  We  also 
make  Dump  and  Dower  -Spraying 
Machinery.  Send  for 
bulletin  131  and  tell  us 
your  engine  wants. 

Domesllc  Engine  ana  Pump  Co. 

Box  503,  Sh'poensburg,  Pa. 


Weight 
376  lbi. 
Ready  to 
run  when  J 
reoeived. 


THE  GENUINE' 

SMITH . 


STUMP  PULLER; 


K-v****  Smith  Grubber  £0 

CATALOG  FREE-OEPT-  55.  LA  CRESCENT-  ‘ 


When  a  farmer  makes  money  it  is  due  to  wise  buying 
as  well  as  wise  farming.  Buying  paint  wisely,  for 
instance,  means  buying  paint  that  protects  and  lasts. 

zinc 

in  paint  gives  it  some  new  qualities  valuable  to  the 
farmer.  Therefore  every  farmer  should  know  about 
Zinc  paints. 

Let  us  send  you  the  book  that  tells  you. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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RURALISMS 


The  Evolution  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  October  gives  a  history  of  the 
evolution  of  the  cultivated  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  from  which  we  take  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture,  Fig.  518.  This  shows 
the  little  Chrysanthemum  indicum,  a 
single  yellow  flower  found  in  its  wild 
state  from  Hongkong  to  Pekin,  and  a 
garden  variety  derived  from  it. 

The  Chrysanthemum,  in  a  16-petalled 
form,  is  the  emblem  of  Japan,  and  we 
always  associate  it  with  that  country, 
but  botanists  have  decided  that  its  or¬ 
iginal  home  was  China,  where  it  has 
been  grown  for  2,000  years.  Its  earliest 
known  introduction  into  Europe  was 
about  1688,  when  it  was  brought  to  Hol¬ 
land,  but  soon  passed  out  of  existence. 
Nearly  a  century  later  living  specimens 


give  ample  space  for  five  or  six  vines. 
The  vines  should  be  about  nine  feet 
apart  and  kept  well  trimmed  back.  For 
a  house  of  this  size  it  would  take  32  hot¬ 
bed  sash  3x6  feet,  and  if  it  was  made 
of  glass  on  two  sides  it  would  require 
64  sash.  Single-thick  glass  glassed  on 
one  side  is  enough  for  ordinary  climates 
of  the  Middle  States.  There  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  glass  on  two  sides,  as 
the  wall  on  north  side  is  warmer.  The 
cheapness  of  the  structures,  as  between 
glass  on  two  sides  and  the  wall  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  price  of  cement,  gravel  and 
sand,  but  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of 
the  wall  on  the  north  side  as  against  the 
glass. 

Yes,  the  planting  in  such  a  house  will 
tend  to  force  the  development  of  young 
vines  so  that  they  will  bear  earlier,  and 
it  enables  the  grower  to  raise  delicate 
grapes  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Some  growers  in  the  far  North  take  the 
vines  from  the  trellis  in  the  Fall  out  of 


Original  Chrysanthemum  Indicum  at  Left;  Variety  Developed  from  it  at  Right. 


arrived  in  England,  probably  from  Ning- 
po ;  later  three  varieties  were  introduced 
into  France,  and  from  this  time  (1790) 
importations  were  quite  numerous. 

It  was  in  1827  that  M.  Bernet,  a 
French  officei’,  raised  the  first  European 
seedling  Chrysanthemums.  In  1846  Rob¬ 
ert  Fortune,  a  plant  collector  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  familiar 
shrubs  and  other  plants,  bi’ought  from 
China  two  small-flowered  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  the  Chusan  daisy  and  the  Chinese 
Minimum,  supposed  to  be  varieties  of 
the  true  Chrysanthemum  indicum.  These 
were  much  used  by  hybridizers,  especially 
the  French  growers,  and  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  parents  of  the  present  pompons. 
In  1862  Fortune  returned  from  China 
with  specimens  of  the  large-flowered  Jap¬ 
anese  Chrysanthemums,  and  from  that 
time  much  work  has  been  done  by  plant 
bi'eeders  in  improving  these  flowers.  Of 
late  years  Australian  growers  have  or¬ 
iginated  some  vex*y  fine  show  varieties. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  the  os¬ 
trich-plume  or  hairy  type,  imported  from 
Japan,  was  hailed  as  the  most  remark¬ 
able  novelty  in  Chrysanthemums,  and  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  how  quick¬ 
ly  this  type  disappeared  from  geueral 
culture.  The  structural  oddity  of  the 
petals  did  not  make  up  for  some  appar¬ 
ent  defects  in  constitution,  and  more 
striking  beauty  is  possessed  by  other 
types.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the 
greatest  development  in  the  future  will 
be  in  the  production  of  hardy  garden  va¬ 
rieties,  and  in  inci’easing  improvement  in 
the  single  and  anemone-flowered  sorts. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  increase  in 
size  and  finish  of  exhibition  sorts,  when 
we  see  the  huge  and  symmetrical  blooms 
of  Wm.  Turner,  Mrs.  Drabble,  Lady 
Hopetoun,  etc.,  now  displayed. 


Grapes  Under  Glass. 

An  article  on  grapes,  page  1239,  told  of 
raising  under  glass.  Could  you  give  me 
the  length  and  width,  number  of  hotbed 
sash  required  (whether  double  glassed  or 
not)  and  about  the  total  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terial?  Also,  would  this  tend  to  force 
young  vines  into  earlier  bearing,  and 
could  one  build  a  similar  structure  as 
cheaply  using  glass  on  both  sides  in 
place  of  the  high  wall?  e.  v.  d. 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 

The  length  of  the  grape  house  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  number  of  vines  one 
plants  in  the  house.  A  house  50  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high  will 


doors  and  cover  them  with  straw,  or 
leaves,  to  help  them  along,  but  that  is 
a  troublesome  method  and  not  always 
successful.  For  the  walls  a  mixtui'e  of 
one  part  Portland  cement  to  1  %  part 
of  sand  and  three  parts  of  gravel  will 
make  a  strong  wall.  The  eemeut  will 
cost,  at  the  present  market,  $1.60  per 
barrel  of  four  sacks.  The  sand  and  gra¬ 
vel  will.cost  various  prices,  depending  on 
the  locality.  The  above  mixture  for  a 
cubic  yard  will  take  two  barrels  of  ce¬ 
ment,  three  barrels  of  sand  and  six  bar¬ 
rels  of  gravel  or  broken  stone.  This 
mixture  will  build  about  nine  square 
yards  of  wall  four  inches  thick.  The 
wire  fencing  for  the  reinfox’cing  will,  at 
present  prices,  cost  six  cents  per  square 
yard.  I  cannot,  at  this  distance,  give 
the  total  cost,  but  if  E.  V.  D.  wishes  us 
to  make  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
grapchouse  at  say  50  feet  in  length  on  a 
unit,  I  can  furnish  them. 

Michigan.  Herman  iiaupt,  jr. 

Dissemination  of  Legume  Bacteria. 

Can  legume  bacteria  spread  from  a 
sweet  soil,  through  a  sour  soil  a  distance 
of  say  400  feet  to  another  sweet  soil  and 
there  inoculate  a  legume  of  same  variety 
as  that  planted  on  first  soil  mentioned, 
about  one  year  from  the  time  the  first 
legume  was  sown?  w.  k.  c. 

Rock  Hill,  N.  Y. 

It  probably  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  bacteria  can  spread  through  the  soil, 
as  they  have  no  great  migratory  ability ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  case 
these  organisms  have  been  carried  across 
this  strip  of  acid  land  by  wind  or  other 
mechanical  agencies.  The  March  winds 
certainly  do  blow  sandy  land  about  in 
great  style,  giving  good  facilities  for  the 
spi’ead  of  bacteria.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  cow  pea,  Soy  bean  and 
Crimson  clover  (possibly  others),  bac¬ 
teria  appear  to  thrive  on  acid  soil,  hence 
the  strip  of  acid  land  need  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  barrier  against  the  gradual  distrib¬ 
ution  of  all  leguminous  bacteria.  More¬ 
over,  legumes  planted  year  after  year  on 
uninoculated  soil  will  inoculate  them¬ 
selves.  It  seems  that  legume  bacteria 
are  really  present  in  the  soil,  but  in  not 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  showing  the 
first  year.  Usually  in  the  second  year  fif 
one  has  the  persistence  to  sow  again)  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained.  Often  the  success 
of  the  second  trial  is  erroneously  attrib¬ 
uted  to  an  outside  introduction  of  the  re¬ 
quired  bacteria. 


Send  No  Money!  You  Be  The  Judge! 
Write  For  This  Book  Today! 

Before  you  decide  on  any  engine,  make  this  test  on  your  own 
farm  at  our  expense.  Try  any  size  Maynard  for  60  days,  with¬ 
out  sending  us  a  penny.  There  is  nothing  on  your  farm  that 
will  be  of  so  much  help  to  you,  nothing  that  saves  .so  much 
work,  time  and  money  as  a  good  power  outlit.  It's  going  to  make  a 
big  difference  to  you  whether  you  get  the  right  engine  or  the  wrong 
one.  There’s  a  big  difference  in  cost — and  a  still  bigger  difference  in 
service.  There  ia  no  longer  any  reason  why  you  should  take  a  chance 
of  getting  anything  except  the  right  power  outfit.  After  this  60  days' 
free  trial,  if  you  think  there’s  a  better  engine  made  at  any  price,  or 
its  equal  at  anywhere  near  its  price,  return  the  Maynard  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  don’t  send  us  a  cent.  This  60  days'  trial  is  free. 


Divide  the  Cost  jl  by  Eight! 


Our  book  quotes  low  prices  that' 
save  you  $25  to  $300  cash,  and  shows  you 
the  safe,  sensible  way  to  figure  engine  costs.  Divide 
Maynard  prices  by  eight,  then  divide  price  of  cheap 
engines  by  three,  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  cost  per  year. 
Read  why  no  engine  at  our  price  will 
last  as  long  as  the  Maynard— why  no 
engine  at  any  price  will  last  longer. 

There  are  16  big  Maynard  features  of 
design  and  construction,  all  of  which 
cannot  be  found  on  any  other 
engine.  With  jrpur  book  we  will 
send  you  our  “Comparative 
Chart’’  that  makes  it  easy  to 
compare  different  makes  of  en¬ 
gines.  Don’t  decide  on  any  engine 
till  you  read  our  book. 

Mail  postal  now.  Just  say 
“Send  Engine  Book  Free”,  and 
it  will  come  by  return  mail, 
postpaid. 


ffiinrl  AS  ffiOrlli/im  gjfcggeg 
8611  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


Our  Rating  1  %  H.  P.;  Our  Price,  $ 

Actual  factory  tests  prove  this  engine  develops  up 
to  134  H.  P.,  at  normal  speed.  All  Maynards  are 
rated  at  normal  speed  instead  of  speeding  them  up. 

A  BDeeded  up  engine  is  like  a  speeded  up  horse — all  right  for  a 
while  hut  can’t  stand  the  strain.  If  wo  speeded  up  our  6  H.  P.  as 
some  others  speed  up  theirs,  we  could  give  it  a  much  higher  rating 
than  we  do.  Our  price.  $29.75,  for  this  lhj  H.P.  engine  (our  rating) 
is  an  example  of  the  low  prices  we  quote  on  larger  sizes.  Actual 
Factory  Test  card,  sent  with  your  Maynard,  shows  actual  horse 
power  developed.  Write  today  for  this  greatest  money-saving 
engine  book  published. 


BIG  BARGAINS 


that  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  Order  at  Once 


STRONG  SERVICE 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

Cxtra  fine  quality  made  by  new  pat¬ 
ent  process,  reinforced  in  every  vital 
Hpot  to  insure  unusually  long:  service. 
Special  double  thick  Tara  gum  solos. 
Heels  so  solidly  constructed  that  they 
positively  cannot  come  off.  Guar¬ 
anteed  best  quality  throughout.  A 
wonderful  value  that  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated.  Every 
pair  sold  with  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for . O  t%  QP 

Mens' sizes  6  to  13 


Corduroy  Trousers 

Drab  color  Cordu¬ 
roy  of  good,  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  and 
well  made  in  every 
particular.  This 
special  quality  is 
offered  you  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  re¬ 
markable  values,  a 
value  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  find  any¬ 
where  under  $2.50. 
Size  32  to  48  waist 
measure,  and  29  to 
36  i  n  8  e  a  m.  Give 
waist  and  iusenm 
measure.  OurSpedal 


Men’s  Strong,  Black 

Calf  Leather  Shoes 
for  General  Wear 

Uppers  made 
of  good  quality 
black  calf 
leather 
over  a 
wide, 
roomy 

last,  with  heavy,  double  sole 
ami  common  sense  heels, suit¬ 
able  for  work  or  dress  wear. 
Has  all  double  stitched  seams 
and  Is  strongly  made  through¬ 
out.  A  genuine  bargain. 
Sizes  6  to  12.  E  a  n  d 

EE  widths .  Ar 

postpaid.  y  1*511 


Price. _  0-1  1JQ 

postpaid  to  your  home.  0  I  •  — — 

The  above,  guaranteed,  article,  are  positively  genuine  bargains,  you  should  not  overlook. 
Send  your  order  at  once.  Don  t  delay.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

1  1  3  South  St 
York  City.  Dept.  2 


GREAT  EASTERN  MAIL-ORDER  CO., 


FREE 


-“Ask 

Pratt” 


saver. 


Here’s  a  book  of  daily  needs  you 
should  keep  handy.  It  lists  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
ehardist  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators,  graders,  pick¬ 
ers,  packing  boxcs.etc.  If  there’s 
anything  needed,  “ask  Pratt." 
You  know  him— he’s  the  man 
-  who  makes  “Salecide — the  tree 
Everything  else  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 


Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.  But  send  for  the  book  today. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


JALL 


PRICES  LOWER 

Z67Is34.sJ9.s7Z 


rn  fb  my  at  these 

L  Lift .  pricss 

.  Any  size 

engine  from  1  1-2  to  6  h. 
<  p.  stationary  or  mounted, 
'/  at  proportionate  prices. 

,  _  _  .  Our  great  volume,  modem, 

_ up-to-date  simplified  design  and  standardized 

manufacture  make  these  prices 
sible.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
Galloway  customers  testify  to 
the  quality  of  Galloway  'built 
and  sold  direct  goods.  Do  not 
buy  an  engine,  spreader  or 
cream 
separat¬ 
or  until 
you  know 
■  all  about  our 
'  new  low,  cut- 
down-to-  bedrock 
summor  prices.  Man¬ 
ufacturing  improvements 
have  enabled  us  to  slash 
the  price  and  maintain  the 

Quality.  All  Galloway  goods  sold 
on  a  binding  money-back-if-don’t- 
like  them  plan.  Don't  buy  until  you 
first  get  our  new  book  and  new  low 
cut-and-slashed  prices  for  the  sum¬ 
mor. Shipped  from  Chicago,  Water- 
Minneapolis, K.C..CouncilBluffa 
Wm.  Galloway  Company 
Box  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


D-23 

Rev. 


loo 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 

▲  ki  r*  e  a  ki  m  p 


THE 
Dept.  59 


Over  25.000,000  rods  Brown’ 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000  | 
farmers.  Factory  Prices, 
Freight  Prepaid.  1  SO  styles, 
13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 
BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

•  •  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PATENTS— Arthur  E.  Paige,  714  Walnut  st.,  Phila.,  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  engineer;  registered  patent  at¬ 
torney;  established  here  30  years;  inventions  developed  ; 
patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights  secured  and  litigated  any¬ 
where;  rejected  Applications  prosecuted;  preliminary  advice  free. 


me 


From  1 Va  to  25  Horse  Power 

"Jacobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  Write  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines:  also  of  Jr. 

the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
engine  on  the  market. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

Warren. 
Pa. 

U.S.A. 


(  HESS 

I  FERTILIZERS 

V 

P 


WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 

(INC.)  Room  g, 

4th  &  Chestnut  Streets 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FunabouFFords 

A  regular  bound  book  of 
Funniest  stories  about  Font  autos. 
Only  25  cents  prepaid.  Send  for 
new  free  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Howell  Co.,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  4348  ,  Chicago 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. 

..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

Farm  Management,  Warren  . 

..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 
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November  27,  1915. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

EHtablixhecl  mao 

I'lilillulu-d  ueekl.T  by  the-  Rural  I'liblixlilng  Company,  83.'!  'Vest  30lh  Street,  New  Torn 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manaprer. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8i*  marks,  or  10  Jj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  lint  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

HERE  is  one  which  apple  eaters  may  like  to  try : 

W.  K.  W.  II.  says :  “Tell  your  readers  to  try 
boiled  apples,  which  are  infinitely  more  delicious 
than  baked.  Put  eight  or  10  fair  apples  in  a  pot,  in 
water  enough  to  prevent  adhesion  to  kettle.  Cook 
slowly  till  soft,  don’t  let  them  fall  apart.  Sugar  to 
taste  or  not  at.  option.” 

* 

THERE  is  no  question  about  the  business  ad¬ 
vantage  which  goes  with  neat  stationery.  The 
name  of  your  farm  and  your  own  address,  well 
printed  on  your  letters  and  envelopes,  puts  you  in 
the  class  with  business  men,  and  always  attracts 
attention.  Use  a  pen  if  possible  in  writing  letters 
and  use  good  paper.  The  expense  of  these  things  is 

.not  great,  but  the  profit  is  large. 

* 

YOU  would  hardly  think  that  the  tree  dopers  and 
secret  remedy  fakers  would  thrive  in  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y.  That  is  in  many  respects  the  most  re¬ 
markable  fruit  section  in  the  country!  Yet  we  see 
on  page  1.395  that  they  are  at  work  on  the  “snuff 
scale”  and  sure  and  permanent  blight  cures.  It  only 
shows  how  persistent  these  fellows  are.  They  will, 

not  last  long  in  that  intelligent  community. 

* 

THERE  has  been  considerable  complaint  of  late 
about  loss  of  mail — failure  to  deliver  both  let¬ 
ters  and  packages.  There  is  great  carelessness  in 
the  postal  service.  Again  and  again  we  find  in 
“empty”  sacks  sent  here  for  carrying  mail,  to  the 
post  office  both  letters  and  packages  which  have  been 
left  in  the  sacks!  It  looks  as  if  many  a  package  is 
“lost”  in  this  way. 

* 

I  note  what  the  Hope  Farm  man  has  to  say  about 
getting  after  the  lawmakers.  I  have  been  holding  public 
office  in  a  small  way  for  about  six  years;  am  a  council¬ 
man  in  a  city  of  about  15.000  and  receive  no  salary, 
only  “honor.”  My  experience  has  been  that  as  soon  as 
a  man  has  been  elected  to  an  office  lie  puts  in  most  of 
his  time  trying  to  cinch  his  job.  and  is  constantly 
afraid  of  offending  someone  and  thereby  losing  votes. 
The  man  holding  public  office  who  has  not  made  many 
enemies,  in  my  estimation  is  not  worth  his  salt. 
Virginia.  j.  l.  iieydenreicii. 

WHEN  a  man  tries  to  “cinch  his  job”  he  straps 
the  saddle  to  the  back  of  the  public  so  tight 
that  it  grows  on.  Public  oflice  is  a  public  bust  as 
most  men  see  it.  Mr.  Heydenreich  has  the  Scripture 
tc  prove  his  last  statement: 

“iPoc  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  tspealc  well  of 
you!  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets .” 
It  is  like  a  mental  and  moral  thanksgiving  dinner 

when  men  come  forward  with  such  sentiments. 

* 

REV  GEO.  B.  GILBERT  gives  us  all  something 
to  think  about  this  week  when  he  asks  if  we 
are  getting  “hard  to  get  along  with!”  It  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  when  some  of  us  get  to  be  45  and  over 
we  are  not  exactly  what  one  would  call  genial 
companions.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  sourer  the 
man  grows  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to  realize  what 
he  represents  to  others.  A  man  is  not  unlike  a 
potato  plant.  You  cannot  have  mealy,  dry,  good 
quality  potatoes  unless  you  can  keep  the  plant  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  to  the  end.  Let  the  plant  stop  growing 
before  its  time  and  the  tuber  is  sure  to  he  soggy 
and  poor.  The  trouble  with  many  grown-up  people 
is  that  they  stop  growing  in  mind  and  spirit.  Char¬ 
acter  stops  growing  too,  and  turns  sour  and  dis¬ 
contented — and  the  man  is  “hard  to  live  with.”  The 
man,  like  the  potato  plant,  should  he  kept  growing 
up  to  full  maturity.  The  way  to  avoid  the  bug  and 
blight  of  depression  and  “grouch”  is  to  keep  your¬ 
self  sprayed  with  the  joy  and  hope  of  childhood. 

* 

ALL  editors  receive  from  time  to  time,  various 
“cures”  or  methods  of  treating  diseases  of 
plants  or  animals.  Usually  some  farmer  tries  a  new 
method  on  a  sick  animal  or  a  feeble  tree.  Improve¬ 
ment  follows,  and  a  “cure”  is  promptly  announced. 


A  familiar  case  is  slitting  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  cure 
the  blight,  or  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  trunk,  or 
driving  nails  into  the  trunk  or  roots  to  kill  the 
scale.  Sometimes  these  cures  are  given  freely  to 
the  public,  while  in  others  they  are  kept  secret,  to 
be  sold  for  $5  more  or  less.  Many  of  the  people  who 
offer  these  “cures”  are  honest  and  sincere,  and  they 
have  no  patience  with  the  scientists  who  must  have 
the  true  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  Some 
of  these  men  tell  us  the  scientists  are  jealous  of 
them  because  they  have  not  discovered  the  secret 
first.  In  one  case  we  had  a  sure  cure  for  blood  dis¬ 
eases.  The  principle  of  this  consisted  in  packing  the 
patient’s  head  in  ice  and  raising  the  rest  of  his 
body  to  a  temperature  of  156  deg.  We  suggested 
that  the  inventor  try  it  first  on  himself,  for  surely 
one  should  take  his  own  medicine.  A  little  thought 
will  convince  anyone  that  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  should  not  print  these  untested  cures  without  a 
clear  explanation  from  some  one  who  can  analyze 
them. 

* 


H 


ERE  as  a  couple  of  Thanksgiving  reminders : 


I  sent  this  young  man  a  10-weeks’  trial  some  time 
ago,  and  this  is  the  result :  We  have  secured  another 
convert.  Whenever  I  want  to  treat  any  of  my  friends, 
instead  of  giving  them  a  cigar  or  drink,  I  send  them  a 
10- weeks’  trial,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  I  have  sent 
you  quite  a  few.  I  believe  in  extending  a  favor  to  mu¬ 
tual  friends,  which  I  am  doing  when  I  send  a  10-weeks’ 
trial.  s.  c.  borcii. 

We  can  find  no  fault  with  that  sort  of  “treating.” 
It  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  intemperance.  Whenever 
we  think  it  advisable  to  ask  a  man  to  “have  some¬ 
thing,”  we  give  a  good  apple  in  place  of  a  drink  or  a 
cigar.  Mi’.  Borch’s  “treat”  will  last  longer. 

Some  years  ago  at  a  Buffalo  poultry  show  a  young 
man  accosted  me  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  subscribed 
for  it  as  a  joke,  not  being  a  farmer,  hut  to-day  it  is  the 
most  cherished  paper  I  get,  and  I  get  a  number  of 

them.  J.  a.  nix. 

.  .  -  ' 

“And  they  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray!” 
All  we  have  ever  asked  is  the  chance  to  show  just 
what  we  are.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
tell  our  people  what  we  have  done  or  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  We  assume  that  they  know  a  good 
thifig  when  they  see  it,  and  so  we  spend  our  time 
trying  to  make  good  and  not  in  telling  about  it. 


T T E  rail  ourselves  a  commercial  farm 
rr  journal.” 

We  find  that  in  “The  New  York  Packer” — seven 
profoundly  wise  -words  in  a  five-column  criticism  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  A  man  may 
stick  any  label  he  pleases  upon  himself,  but  the 
public  may  he  trusted  to  edit  it.  properly.  One  of 
our  readers  sent  the  “Packer”  a  true  report  of  crop 
conditions  in  his  locality.  It  was  a  brief,  good  re¬ 
port,  with  nothing  which  could  give  the  writer  any 
trade  advantage  or  advertising.  As  a  “commercial 
farm  journal”  the  “Packet*”  is  full  of  such  reports — 
supposed  to  give  honest  and  unbiased  statements. 
The  “Packer’s”  “reports”  seem  to  have  a  string  tied 
to  them.  Our  friend  says : 

Their  representative  called  on  me  and  said  they  had 
received  the  communication,  and  they  had  not  published 
it,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  had  received  no  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  dealers  in  this  belt,  leaving  me  to  infer 
that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  withhold  a  general 
news  item  until  such  time  as  they  received  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  which  he  was  seeking  then.  Naturally  I  de¬ 
clined  to  advertise,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  they  did  not 
publish  the  article,  in  which,  of  course,  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  within  their  right,  hut  to  my  mind,  it  only  goes 
to  show  that  they  are  favoring  the  advertisers  and  the 
commission  men  rather  than  the  growers  of  this  section. 

In  view  of  this  we  think  “The  Packer”  is  right. 
It  is  a  commercial  farm  journal — very  commercial 
indeed ! 

* 

AMERICA  and  the  world  lost  a  great  man  in 
the  death  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  In  many 
respects  the  life  of  this  .colored  man  was  the  most 
remarkable  ever  lived  in  this  country — noted  as  it 
is  as  a  land  of  marvellous  opportunities.  Here  was 
a  man,  horn  a  slave,  with  all  the  handicaps  of  color, 
abject  poverty  and  lack  of  training.  By  sheer  abil¬ 
ity,  perseverance  and  indomitable  will  he  grew  up 
and  away  from  slavery  and  became  a  great  educa¬ 
tor  and  trusted  leader  of  10.000.000  people  of  his 
race — receiving  the  highest  honors  from  the  great¬ 
est  universities.  Other  men  have  come  up  from 
poverty  and  hard  conditions  to  gain  one  or  more  of 
these  things,  which  may  well  represent  the  prizes  of 
human  life.  YTet  we  venture  to  say  that  America, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  glorious  human  product,  has 
not  yet  given  the  world  a  man  who  won  more  of 
them  under  harder  conditions  than  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  writer  knew  Mr.  Washington  person¬ 
ally,  and  followed  his  work  with  care.  Few  real¬ 
ize  what  the  nation  owes  to  this  quiet,  unassum¬ 
ing  man  for  his  work  in  organizing  industrial  train¬ 
ing  for  the  colored  people.  He  had  the  common 
sense  to  see  that  his  people  must  work  out  their 


own  salvation  through  habits  of  industry,  thrift 
and  skilled  manual  labor.  Such  men,  through  one 
short  human  life,  can  only  hope  to  spread  abroad  a 
little  of  the  leaven  of  hope  and  education,  but  their 
work  is  never  lost.  We  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Washington  held  the  respect  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  men  at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North, 
for  all  must  realize  that  the  South  is  the  natural 
home  of  the  colored  man,  that  the  section  needs  him. 
and  that  the  faster  he  becomes  a  better  man  and  a 
more  skillful  worker  the  faster  the  South  will  gain. 
We  think  all  men  will  agree  that  Washington’s  in¬ 
fluence,  in  his  school  and  on  the  platform,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  a  better  workman  and  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  South.  lie  did  his  hard  work  well.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  delights  in  honoring  such  men  regardless 
of  color  or  race  or  creed. 

* 


Hood  River  apples  are  selling  in  Wisconsin  at  2*4 
cents  each.  Apples  grown  in  the  Middle  States  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  less  than  one  cent  each  in  hulk  ;  the  quality  is 
frequently  as  good,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon.  The 
Western  apple  growers  are  a  long  way  from  market. 
The  necessary  costs  are  heavy  and  often  leave  little 
for  the  producer.  It  is  the  enterprise  of  the  western 
grower  in  raising  the  quality  to  the  highest  point,  put¬ 
ting  his  product  up  in  attractive  packages,  and  co¬ 
operating  in  the  sale  of  them,  that  keeps  him  in  the 
business  at  all.  It  is  the  lack  of  these  qualities  in  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  that  permits  the 
man  two  thousand  miles  away  to  take  the  market  from 
him. 

THIS  is  taken  from  the  Wisconsin  bankers’  farm 
bulletin.  It  is  true.  Our  reports  from  the 
Northeast  are  that  buyers  are  abandoning  other 
sources  and  ordering  more  and  more  of  these  ap¬ 
ples  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Many  of  them  are 
willing  to  admit  that  these  apples  are  not  superior 
or  as  good  in  quality  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
cr  New  England  fruit.  The  western  fruit  is  uniform¬ 
ly  packed  and  when  a  man  buys  a  package  he  knows 
before  he  opens  it  just  what  he  will  receive.  He 
feels  the  same  confidence  that  he  would  in  buying 
a  standard  brand  of  baking  powder,  breakfast  food 
or  a  trade  mark  tool.  Now  there  are  no  finer  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  world  than  the  best  of  those  grown  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  other  Eastern  sections.  Mr. 
Teator  and  Mr.  Hitchings  win  national  prizes 
against  all  comers.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
fruit  from  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  went  to  the 
copper  regions  for  sale  this  Fall,  but  unless  the  gen¬ 
eral  pack  of  New  York  apples  can  be  improved  and 
standardized,  our  people  will  lose  the  great  north¬ 
ern  trade  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

* 


“How  do  you  stand  on  the  question  of  the  tariff?” 

WE  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  commission  to  reg¬ 
ulate  and  enforce  rates  of  tariff.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  for  years  at  least  a  portion  of  our  public 
revenues  must  be  raised  through  a  tariff  on  import¬ 
ed  goods.  While  the  tendency  will  be  to  work  more 
and  more  toward  direct  taxes  no  one  imagines  that 
free  trade  could  be  put  into  practice  for  years.  All 
this  being  so,  the  tariff  question  ought  to  he  taken 
out  of  politics  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  strong, 
independent  commission.  We  would  have  strong  bus¬ 
iness  men  from  the  leading  lines  of  industry  handle 
the  tariff  question  much  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  handles  transportation  problems.  Every 
politician  in  the  country  will  object  to  this  because 
they  want  the  tariff  to  he  settled  by  Congress  di¬ 
rectly.  A  general  tariff  bill  gives  a  chance  for 
dickering  and  trading,  so  that  there  never  has  yet 
been  a  tariff  law  passed  in  this  country  that  was 
satisfactory.  Such  a  commission  as  we  suggest 
could  adjust  the  tariff  without  tearing  it  all  apart. 
Here  is  something  for  our  farmers  to  work  together 
on.  In  former  years  while  they  have  been  fighting 
each  other  over  the  tariff,  robbers  have  been  going 
through  their  pockets. 


Brevities. 

Better  salt  pork  with  thanks  than  a  turkey  stuffed 
with  growls. 

A  few  of  these  German  “meatless”  days  will  not 
hurt  you. 

These  farmer  problems  will  not  be  made  right  until 
more  educators  show  some  fight. 

And  now  Hong  Kong,  China,  is  shipping  chilled  beef 
of  native  growth  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

“Brighten  up  the  corner  where  you  are !”  Sing 
this  in  the  wood-shed  and  beat  time  with  the  ax.  This 
will  brighten  up  all  the  other  corners  in  the  house. 

When  we  buy  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of  one 
or  more  men,  do  we  give  it  a  better  show  than  the  man 
had? 

The  Japanese  government  ordered  72  crates  of  Black 
Minorca  poultry  from  this  country  to  aid  in  the  recent 
coronation  of  the  Mikado. 

It  is  said  that  the  Germans  are  using  potash  taken 
from  seaweed  for  making  explosives.  One  would  think 
this  kind  ought  to  be  used  by  the  navy  ! 

An  English  farmer  near  the  sea  coast  was  fined  $2.50 
for  leaving  a  fire  burning  out  doors  at  night.  It  might 
serve  as  a  “signal,  guide  or  landmark”  for  the  enemy. 
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Their  Last  Thanksgiving 

By  the  Brown  Owl 


Silas  Hutchins  stole  quietly  from  the 
bedroom  where  his  wife  still  slept,  and 
in  spite  of  his  86  years,  moved  briskly, 
yet  quietly,  about  looking  after  the  fires. 
There  was  a  fine  bed  of  coals  in  the  box 
stove  in  the  sitting-room,  so  carefully 
opening  the  door,  he  laid  two  dry  birch 
chunks  on  the  coals.  Then  he  closed  the 
door,  carefully  opened  the  round  front 
damper  and  “let  her  flicker.” 

After  watching  the  fire  a  few  minutes, 
he  slipped  quietly  into  the  kitchen  and 
very  carefully  lifted  a  griddle.  No  soon¬ 
er  had  he  set  it  on  the  stove  than  he 
heard  a  call  from  the  bedroom. 

“Silas,  why  in  the  world  didn’t  you 
call  me?” 

Silas  left  the  kitchen  hurriedly  and 
went  to  the  bedroom  door. 

“There,  you  caught  me  again,  Martha. 
I  just  knew  you’d  call  before  I  got  the 
kitchen  fire  made.  I’ll  bet  I  could  count 
the  number  of  times  on  one  hand  I’ve 
managed  it.” 

Martha  Hutchins  laughed  and  an¬ 
swered  : 

“You  and  that  stove  lid  make  a  first 
rate  alarm  clock,  Silas.” 

It  was  scarcely  daylight  as  yet,  but 
the  two  old  people  moved  about  briskly, 
making  preparations  for  breakfast  and 
keeping  up  a  steady  stream  of  conver¬ 
sation  meanwhile. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  there 
were  many  things  to  talk  about.  Of 
course  everything  had  been  planned  days 
before,  hut  somehow  this  happy,  cheery 
old  couple  always  found  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other.  Mrs.  Hutchins  was 
83,  and  she  moved  about  in  the  same 
brisk  way  that  her  husband  did.  When 
friends  spoke  about  it  she  always  had 
the  same  answer.  “Seems  as  though  I 
can’t  slow  down  a  mite.” 

Breakfast  was  ready  just  as  the  sun 
peeped  over  distant  snow-capped  Owl’s 
Head.  The  golden  sunlight  flooded  the 
warm  cozy  kitchen  and  lighted  up  the 
snow  white  heads  of  the  two  old  people 
who  sat  at  the  little  table  and  told  each 
other  for  the  third  time  that  morning 
just  why  they  ought  to  be  especially 
thankful. 

Just  54  years  ago  they  had  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  built  the  little  house  where 
they  still  lived.  The  land  was  new,  and 
the  young  farmer  faced  many  problems 
that  do  not  confront  the  farmer  of  today. 
The  farm  was  pretty  well  cleared,  and 
over  half  of  it  under  cultivation  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Silas  Hutchins  an¬ 
swered  the  call  of  his  country,  and  his 
wife,  with  her  three  little  children,  let 
him  go,  like  many  more  of  the  women 
at  that  time,  with  never  a  word  of  pro¬ 
test.  “We’ll  manage  somehow  ’till  you 
get  back,”  she  had  said,  and  manage  she 
did.  The  work  was  hard,  but  she  was 
young  and  strong,  and  the  thought  of  her 
three  little  dependent  children  not  only 
urged  her  on,  but  also  lightened  her  work, 
for  surely  that  was  the  labor  of  love  and 
was  its  own  reward. 

When  Silas  came  home  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  work  began  in  earnest,  and 
as  the  beautiful  North  Country  came  into 
its  own  the  lives  of  Silas  Hutchins  and 
his  wife  were  woven  into  its  development 
indelibly,  as  are  the  lives  of  a  great 
many  more  of  those  earnest,  whole-souled 
wartime  farmers  who  are  now  slipping 
away  very  fast  to  the  other  side. 

The  three  children  were  sent  to  school, 
the  girl  to  the  Potsdam  Normal  and  the 
two  boys  through  high  school.  Frank,  the 
eldest  son,  took  the  home  farm  and  built 
a  cozy  home  not  far  down  the  road  from 
his  father’s.  William,  the  other  son, 
bought  a  farm  only  three  miles  away, 
and  Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  lived  in  a  home  of  her  own  in  a 
near-by  town.  They  were  wise  children, 
and  did  not  try  to  urge  their  parents  to 
give  up  the  little  old  home  and  go  to 
live  with  their  children,  but  added  what 
comforts  they  could  to  the  little  house. 

After  old  age  had  made  his  father’s 
feet  a  bit  uncertain  Frank  had  induced 
him  to  send  the  co'w  and  horse  over  to 
his  barn,  so  that  there  would  be  no 


chores  to  trouble  with  in  bad  weather. 
The  old  folks  managed  a  little  garden  to¬ 
gether,  and  Martha  had  her  flowers  of 
course.  She  never  could  live  without 
them.  Her  house  seemed  to  be  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  flower  industry  for  miles 
around.  She  always  had  seeds,  bulbs 
and  roots  of  various  sorts  to  give  away, 
and  her  flower  garden  always  yielded  a 
generous  bouquet  for  every  departing 
caller.  “The  more  you  pick  the  more 
you’ll  have,”  she  always  said  laughingly 
when  some  one  urged  her  not  to  pick 
some  choice  blossoms.  Then  she  would 
sometimes  add  more  seriously,  “and  do 
you  know  the  more  you  give  of  every¬ 
thing  the  more  you  will  have?  It’s  queer 
how  some  folks  don’t  believe  in  casting 
their  bread  on  the  waters,  but  I  tell  you 
a  pretty  small  crust  can  bring  back  a 
whole  loaf  sometimes.” 

After  a  few  years  the  little  old  home 
came  to  be  a  regular  meeting  place  for 


the  grandchildren,  and  then  the  two  old 
people  seemed  to  live  over  again  the  hap¬ 
py  days  when  their  own  children  were 
small. 

As  Martha  Hutchins  cleared  away  the 
dishes  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  Silas 
took  care  of  the  ashes  and  looked  after 
the  woodbox. 

“It's  a  regular  glare  of  ice  outside, 
Martha,”  said  Silas.  “Pretty  sudden 
change  from  yesterday’s  rain.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  answered  Martha,  “and 
Silas,  you  see  to  it  that  you  don’t  set 
foot  on  the  ground  when  it’s  so  icy.  We 
don’t  want  to  lay  ourselves  up.” 

“We  have  our  health  now,”  answered 
Silas,  “but  don’t  you  wish  we  might  both 
slip  away  before  next  Thanksgiving 
comes?” 

“Indeed  I  do,  Silas.  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  see  fit  to  take  us  before  we  get  help¬ 
less.” 

“I  do  too,  Martha,”  answered  Silas. 
They  had  talked  it  all  over  many  times. 
Heaven  was  very  near  them  in  their 
thoughts,  and  their  talk  nearly  always 
ended  by  Silas  saying,  “and  I  hope  we 
can  go  together  Martha,”  and  his  wife 


would  always  answer,  “Why  of  course 
we  will  go  together,  Silas.” 

“Here  comes  little  Joe  Barney  after 
his  pumpkin  pie,”  announced  Silas  a 
little  later.  “He  will  have  to  carry  it 
careful  over  this  ice,  I’m  thinking.”  He 
opened  the  door  for  Joe  as  Martha  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pantry  door  carrying  the 
pie. 

“Come,  warm  up,  Joe,  before  you  start 
back,”  she  said.  She  slipped  the  pie  tin 
into  a  wide  paper  bag  and  ran  a  moth¬ 
erly  hand  down  over  Joe’s  shoulders  to 
his  little  cold  grimy  hands.  Then  going 
to  her  work  basket  she  fished  out  a  pair 
of  newly-knit  mittens  and  gave  them  to 
him.  “I  made  those,”  she  said,  “for  the 
first  cold  fingers  that  would  come  into 
my  kitchen.”  It  wasn’t  the  first  time 
that  Joe  Barney  had  found  new  mittens 
in  that  same  basket. 

“Now  here,”  Mrs.  Hutchins  said,  when 
Joe  was  warm,  “I’ve  slipped  the  pie  into 


this  paper  bag  and  you  carry  it  so.  Go 
carefully,  now,  or  you  will  fall,  it's  so 
icy.” 

Ever  since  Joe  could  remember  there 
had  been  something  good  coming  from 
the  Hutchins  home,  not  only  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  but  many  times  during  the 
year.  In  the  little  Barney  home,  where 
there  were  eight  mouths  to  feed  and  only 
the  wages  of  the  father,  who  worked  on 
the  Hunter  farm,  to  clothe  as  well  as 
feed  them  all,  the  good  things  from  the 
Hutchins  home  were  very  welcome. 

Silas  watched  the  little  boy  shuffle  out 
of  the  yard  and  then — “There,  lie’s 
down  !”  he  cried.  The  pie  was  a  wreck, 
and  while  Silas  went  to  the  door  to  call 
the  boy  back,  Martha  wrapped  up  her 
remaining  pie.  “I’m  awfully  sorry, 
Silas,  to  have  you  go  without  your 
pumpkin  pie  and  Thanksgiving  Day  too, 
but  I  just  can’t  send  that  child  home 
without  one.” 

“Never  mind,  Martha,  we  can  be 
thankful  we’ve  got  another  for  him,  and 
we’ll  have  some  baked  Talman  Sweets 
for  today.  You  know  they’re  always 
good.” 


“Are  you  hurt,  Joe?”  anxiously  asked 
Mrs.  Hutchins  as  the  boy  came  whimp¬ 
ering  into  the  kitchen  with  the  empty 
pie  tin. 

“Naw,  but  the  pie’s  squashed,”  he  cried, 

“Never  mind,  here  is  another,  and  you 
pick  your  way  this  time,  won’t  you?” 

Grasping  his  new  pie  Joe  crept  care¬ 
fully  down  the  road,  avoiding  the  ice, 
and  Mrs.  Hutchins  turned  again  to  her 
work. 

“Now,  Silas  you  get  the  Talman 
Sweets  and  I  will  put  them  in  to  bake. 
Then  I  think  I  will  put  the  stuffing  into 
that  chicken,  and  that  will  be  ready  for 
the  oven.” 

Before  the  chicken  was  in  the  oven, 
however,  Jim  Dowling  drove  into  the 
yard,  and  when  Silas  and  Martha  went 
to  the  door  he  swung  around  in  his  buggy 
and  asked. 

“Heard  about  our  accident  yesterday 
morning?” 

“Why,  Jim,  what?”  anxiously  asked 
Martha. 

“Well,  Hattie  took  a  tumble  somehow, 
out  in  the  woodshed,  and  broke  her  leg. 
We’re  in  just  a  fine  pickle.  Lizzie  is 
trying  to  take  care  of  her  mother  and 
run  things,  but  she’s  only  nine,  and  it’s 
pretty  hard.  I’ve  just  been  up  on  the 
west  road  to  see  if  I  could  get  the  Per¬ 
kins  girl,  but  she  won't  come  before  day 
after  tomorrow — dance  over  to  Brushton 
and  she  can’t  miss  it  for  love  ner 
money.” 

When  Jim  Dowling  drove  out  of  the 
Hutchins  yard  he  carried  the  stuffed 
chicken,  with  many  instructions  to  little 
Lizzie  about  its  baking. 

“We  don’t  need  it  a  bit,”  said  Mrs. 
Hutchins.  “I’m  only  thankful  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  all  ready,  and  you  tell  Hat¬ 
tie  I’ll  be  over  to  see  her  in  a  day  or 
two.” 

When  Silas  and  Martha  faced  each 
other  a  few  minutes  later  they  burst  out 
laughing,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Silas  found  voice  enough  to  say : 

“Let  us  be  thankful,  Martha,  that 
we’ve  got  the  baked  apples,  but  if  some 
one  happens  along  after  them  there  will 
be  more  in  the  cellar  handy.” 

“Now,  Silas,  we  couldn’t  do  a  bit  dif¬ 
ferent,  could  we?”  said  his  wife. 

“No,  we  couldn’t,  Martha,  but  we 
mustn’t  let  on  to  Frank’s  folks  after  we 
had  such  hard  work  to  beg  off  and  not  go 
over  there  to  dinner.” 

“No,”  quickly  answered  Martha,  “don’t 
you  breathe  a  word,  and  I’ll  tell  yon, 
Silas,  there’s  a  package  of  codfish  in  the 
cellarway  and  we  will  have  some  picked 
fish  with  our  baked  potatoes.  It  will  be 
easy  to  get  and  you  like  it  too.” 

“Just  the  very  thing,  Martha.  I’ll  put 
another  stick  into  the  stove  if  you  don’t 
think  it  will  hurry  the  apples  too  much.” 

Mrs.  Hutchins  was  thickening  the  cod¬ 
fish  gravy  when  their  son  Frank  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

“Goodness!  Silas,  here’s  Frank,”  said 
Martha,  as  she  quickly  slipped  a  cover 
over  the  codfish  and  drew  it  to  the  back 
of  the  stove.  Frank  came  in  smiling, 
“Hello,  mother,  almost  ready  for  dinner, 
I  see,”  and  then  he  began  sniffing  toward 
the  stove.  “Chicken  smells  fine,  mother, 
most  done,  is  it?”  His  mother  suddenly 
disappeared  into  the  pantry  and  when  she 
came  out  she  said  : 

“I  don’t  suppose  there’s  any  use  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  stop  here  for  dinner,  is  there, 
Frank?” 

“O,  I  don’t  know,  mother,  what  are 
you  going  to  have  anyway?” 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  first  class  din¬ 
ner.  boy,”  said  his  father  quickly,  “and 
you’re  welcome  to  set  over.  We’re  pretty 
near  ready.”  Then  Frank  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  and  laughed.  Fin¬ 
ally  he  said  :  , 

“O,  mother,  you  can't  fool  me.  When 
we  saw  Jim  Dowling  turn  out  of  here 
this  morning.  Mayme  said.  ‘What  do  you 
bet.  mother  hasn’t  given  him  her  dinner?’ 
Then  when  we  saw  the  basket  we  just 
knew  it.”  With  that  Frank,  still  laugh- 
( Continued  on  page  1407.) 
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On  Thanksgiving. 

Sometimes  my  daddy  makes  me  mad  ; 

lie  is  so  rude  to  mother. 

Her  pies,  lie  says,  are  always  bad; 

He’ll  never  eat  another. 

Ilis  mother  is  just  the  finest  cook. 

And  knows  just  how  to  bake. 

She  never  has  to  look  in  a  book 
To  find  out  things  to  make. 

She  sent  us  down  a  great  big  pie 
To  have  on  the  holiday  ; 

Mother  made  one  like  it — (she’s  sly). 

And  hid  the  other  away. 

We’re  anxious  for  the  day  to  come, — 

Oh,  we  can  hardly  wait,  • 

’Cause  daddy  will  not  miss  a  crumb; 

He’ll  almost  eat  the  plate. 

On  Thursday  noon,  when  pie  comes 
’round, 

Two  pieces  I’ll  bet  he  takes ; 

I’ll  shout  when  every  hit  lie’s  downed, 
"That’s  the  kind  my  mother  makes.” 

J.  FRASER  SKINNER. 

* 

The  Wardrobe  of  Bliss. 

A  pair  of  squeaky  misfit  shoes, 

A  coat  and  pants  too  small  ; 

A  thatch  of  stubborn  tangled  hair, 

That  wouldn’t  brush  at  all ; 

A  necktie  made  from  one  of  dad’s, 

A  hat  of  freak  design  ; 

An  ancient  shrunken  flannel  shirt, 
Suspenders  looped  with  twine ! 

Would  that  I  might  put  these  clothes  on 
If,  once  again,  could  be 
The  happiness  I  felt  that  day 
Your  ma  said  “Yes”  to  me. 

II.  s.  HASKINS,  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 

* 

Pound  Sweet  Apples. 

Oh,  Pound  Sweet  apple,  rich  and  rare, 
Distilling  perfume  on  the  air ; 

Kissed  by  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

To  you  I  doff  my  hat  again. 

Down  the  old  cellar  stairs  I  went 
In  days  agone,  my  mission  bent 
To  choose  from  all  your  golden  store, 

Fit  for  a  king,  a  water  core, 

Oh,  dumplings  of  the  good  old  days 
To  thee  I  lift  my  heartfelt  praise; 

Seal  brown  and  smothered  with  rich 
cream 

The  Pound  Sweet  baked  awakes  my 
dream. 

Oh,  luscious  globule,  what  delights 
You  gave  to  us  in  wintry  nights! 

I’ll  try  you  just  for  chance  once  more — 
Egad  !  this  one’s  a  water  core  ! 

HORACE  SEYMORE  KELLER,  ill  N.  Y.  Sun. 
* 

Among  other  legal  questions  we  have 
had  one  regarding  the  ownership  of 
presents  given  before  marriage.  In  this 
ease  the  man  gave  his  sweetheart  some 
valuable  presents  while  courting  her. 
The  girl  died  before  they  were  married. 
Who  then  owned  these  presents?  Did 
the  man  have  any  right  to  demand  them 
from  the  girl’s  sister  and  mother?  If  he 
gave  these  things  outright  to  the  girl 
without  restriction  they  belonged  to  her, 
and  legally  they  would  fall  to  her  heirs. 
Of  course  if  the  engagement  had  been 
broken  off  the  presents  would  have  been 
returned  to  the  man  and  probably  in 
most  cases  the  mother  and  sister  would 
return  them  anyway  if  the  man  wanted 
them.  He  would  have  no  legal  right, 
however,  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  In 
the  case  of  wedding  presents  the  New 
York  courts  seem  to  have  decided  that 

they  belong  jointly  to  husband  and  wife. 
* 

Country'  women  and  children,  yes, 
men  and  young  folk  of  the  country,  need 
life — life  more  abundant  to-day.  This  is 
a  more  pressing  need  than  “two  blades 
of  grass  where  one  grew  before”  by  far. 
Science  has  shown  and  is  showing  the 
farmer’s  family  how  to  produce  more 
abundant  and  better  products  from  the 
land,  and  slowly  all  members  of  the 
farmer’s  family  are  accepting  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  How  to  live  more  joyously,  more 
capably,  more  efficiently,  has  been  much 
slower  in  progress.  The  reaction  from 
pioneer  work,  health  and  wealth  has  left 
some  communities  living  at  a  dying 
pace.  The  country  homes  shut  out  the 
sunlight  and  fresh  air  more  completely 
than  do  the  “cliff  dwellers”  of  New  York 
City.  The  country  school  teaches  some¬ 
thing  of  the  three  R’s,  but  fails  to  teach 
how  to  become  strong  and  happy  men 
and  women  in  terms  of  the  three  R’s. 


We  have  a  number  of  baok-to-the- 
land  families  who  report  hard  struggles 
to  save  the  home.  The  women  in  these 
cases  are  doing  their  full  share.  Several 
of  them  that  we  know  are  Caching 
through  the  Winter — their  husbands 
being  invalids  and  unable  to  do  full 


work.  Such  people  deserve  to  win  their 
homes,  and  ways  will  be  provided  for 
them  to  do  so.  There  is  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  in  the  life  of  the  back-to- 
the-lander,  and  the  hardest  part  of  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women. 

* 

The  war  caused  a  shortage  of  milkers 
in  England  and  a  scheme  for  training 
women  in  milking  was  organized.  The 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  giving 
short  courses  in  milking  and  other  farm 
operations.  It  seems  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  town  women  have  learned  how  to 
milk  and  have  found  employment.  All 
through  Great  Britain  and  France  women 
are  doing  more  and  more  of  the  farm 
work.  This  is  the  way  the  English  pa¬ 
pers  talk  about  it : 

“It  is  quite  a  modern  view  that  there 
is  any  ‘degradation’  in  the  fact  of  a 
woman  taking  part  in  agricultural  labor. 
In  what  respect  is  work  in  the  fields 
worse  than  work  in  the  factory?  Our 
factories  are  crowded  with  women  work¬ 
ers  at  all  times,  and  the  conditions  there¬ 
in  are  far  less  satisfactory,  more  un¬ 
wholesome  hygienically  and  morally  than 
those  which  obtain  on  the  farm.  Natur¬ 
ally  it  is  not  right  that  either  women  or 
young  boys  should  be  put  to  tasks  that 
entail  too  great  a  demand  on  their 
strength,  but  unless  labor  generally  is 
held  to  be  a  degradation  there  is  no 
valid  argument  against  the  employment 
of  women  on  the  farm  in  tasks  suited 
to  their  powers.” 

* 

“I  cannot  afford  to  put  water  fixtures 
into  my  house,”  said  a  farmer  recently. 


“I  would  if  I  could,  but  this  has  been  a 
bad  year,  and  interest  and  taxes  all  come 
together.  One  thing,  however,  I  can  do — 
I  will  carry  the  water  in  myself.  .My 
wife  is  not  strong.  I  know,  and  it  comes 
hard  for  her  to  lug  water.  I'll  he  the 
water  power  this  Winter,  and  keep  a 
barrel  or  tankful  inside.  I  have  found 
that  when  I  have  a  steady  job  to  do  I 
usually  think  out  some  way  of  saving 
strength  on  it.  If  I  make  lugging  all  the 
water  and  wood  my  stent  I  shall  soon 
have  waterworks !” 

One  of  our  women  readers  has  a  farm 
on  which  she  is  trying  to  grow  Alfalfa. 
She  put  in  two  acres  or  so  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care,  only  to  find  when  it  came  up 
that  it  was  foul  with  weed  seed.  The 
Alfalfa  seed  had  surely  been  “salted.” 
This  is  our  woman  farmer’s  comment : 

“If  I  had  not  been  a  farmer  and  a  good 
loser  I  should  have  cried!” 

We  commend  that  philosophy  to  all  our 
people  at  Thanksgiving  time.  It  has  been 
said  that  women  find  relief  in  tears  and 
men  in  tirades  or  hard  language.  “A 
farmer  and  a  good  loser !”  The  best  com¬ 
bination  lock  to  shut  out  discouragement 
we  have  heard  of. 

* 

This  question  of  educating  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  hard  one.  It  is  hardest  on 
mother,  for  she  usually  feels  the  necessity 
for  such  things  more  than  father  does. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  give  every  child  a  col¬ 
lege  education  just  because  he  is  a  child 
and  the  college  is  thought  to  be  head¬ 
quarters  for  wisdom.  We  feel  sure  that 
some  children  would  be  ruined  by  college 
life.  When,  however,  it  becomes  evident 


that  the  child  truly  and  sincerely  will 
obtain  real  power  from  the  college  we 
would  educate  him  even  if  it  meant  a 
bitter  sacrifice. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  good  picture  of  “The  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson.”  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert.  So 
they  may  see  this  picture  on  page  1405. 
When  we  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  he  wrote  : 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  also 
a  picture  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  goes  with 
me  on  many  of  these  long  trips  and  is  of 
the  very  greatest  help.  She  was  for  many 
years  soprano  soloist  in  the  Vermont  Ave¬ 
nue  Christian  Church  at  Washington.  In 
fact,  we  were  married  in  that  church. 
Though  city  born  and  bred  she  loves  our 
little  farm,  realizes  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  place  to  bring  up  children,  and  each 
week  makes  butter  not  only  for  our  own 
family  but  to  sell.  Iler  almost  super¬ 
human  sacrifice  and  perseverance  has 
saved  at  least  two  of  our  four  children, 
and  I  feel  that  my  picture  would  carry 
a  sort  of  selfish  atmosphere  if  hers  was 
not  beside  it. 

Would  that  more  men  felt  this  same 
way  about  the  help  and  strength  which 
they  have  received  from  their  wives. 

.* 

New  York  Schools. 

The  New  York  school  system,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  by  C.  C.  C.  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  on 
page  982,  has  my  heartiest  appreciation. 
Farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  giving  up 
our  schools  to  a  village  board  of  officials 
and  assuming  expenses  of  the  village 
school.  There  is  too  much  politics  in 
town  boards,  and  our  people  have  little 
confidence  in  them.  The  majority  live  in 
villages  or  hamlets,  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand  conditions  among  the  hills.  Why 


should  we  give  our  children  to  their 
care?  That  such  persons  do  not  under¬ 
stand  conditions  among  the  hills  is 
proved  by  the  way  they  manage  our  hill 
roads.  The  proposed  board  would  con¬ 
sist  of  Democrats  or  Republicans  for 
political  reasons  alone.  As  it  is  politics 
has  no  place  in  our  annual  school  meet¬ 
ings.  The  district  offices  are  filled  with 
men  who  have  our  confidence,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  belong  to  either  party.  I  do 
not  know  the  politics  of  our  district 
supervisor.  The  pupils  have  confidence 
in  him,  our  teachers  are  faithful  and 
conditions  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 

As  to  the  charges  that  our  schools  are 
antiquated,  I  beg  to  differ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  are  better  than  ever  before. 
And  why  not?  We  are  supposed  to  be 
under  the  wing  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Our  schools  were  graded 
in  1890,  and  certainly  do  fine  work,  when 
a  boy  of  12  completes  our  school  course 
and  makes  fine  progress  the  following 
year  in  a  village  school.  Our  school- 
house  has  patent  seats,  walls  papered, 
and  hung  with  framed  pictures;  there  is 
a  fine  playground  with  shade  trees.  If 
people  wish  to  help  us  why  not  place  a 
library  at  the  sclioolhouse  for  grown¬ 
ups  and  give  farmers  special  instruction 
there.  As  ex-President  Roosevelt  says, 
“It  is  the  only  gathering  place.”  Most 
of  them  cannot  leave  home  to  attend 
farmers’  institutes.  Our  school  super¬ 
visor  gave  illustrated  lectures  at  our 
sclioolhouse,  which  were  well  attended. 
Is  not  the  American  farmer  as  deserving 
of  help  at  home  as  foreign  immigrants 
in  the  night  schools  of  New  York?  From 
a  daily  paper  I  quote :  “The  average 
school  district  tax  in  New  York  State 


is  $2.70  per  thousand,  while  that  of 
Pennsylvania  is  $10  per  thousand  where 
the  township  system  has  been  in  force 
many  years.”  Surely  no  State  ranks 
higher  in  education  than  New  York. 
Astute  politicians,  legislators  and  all 
other  enemies  of  the  country  school 
should  bear  in  mind  there  are  many  deli¬ 
cate  children  who  must  grow  up  without 
an  education  when  that  great  and 
glorious  institution,  the  township  system, 
comes  in  force.  Children  can  walk  reason¬ 
able  distances  to  school  who  could  not 
stand  long  chilling  rides  each  day  during 
our  rigorous  Winter.  Not  every  family 
can  clothe  children  as  should  be  done 
to  endure  such  great  exposure.  The  poor 
we  always  have  with  us.  Not  long  since 
I  had  a  little  girl  nine  years  old  in  my 
home,  whose  letters  to  her  mother  were 
written  in  a  beautifully  clear  hand  and 
composed  as  well  as  those  of  some  grown 
people.  She  never  had  home  instruction. 
Does  any  one  think  such  a  thing  was 
possible  in  1872,  when  I  taught  school? 
When  our  schools  are  so  satisfactory  to 
parents  and  children,  why  legislate  them 
out  of  existence,  at  the  same  time  multi¬ 
ply  our  taxes  by  four? 

MRS.  JAY  SANFORD. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

* 

The  Parents’  Sacrifice. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  from  a  mother’s 
point  of  view  about  the  so-called  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  parents  in  order  to  educate 
their  children?  I  have  just  read  your 
remarks  on  the  subject,  page  1166,  and 
the  conclusions  of  “A  Wise  Man,”  with 
whom  I  venture  to  differ.  I  can 
speak  from  experience,  as  I  have  myself 
earned  a  good  many  hundred  dollars  by 
more  or  less  distasteful  work,  for  the 
purpose  under  discussion,  and  so  far 
nothing  in  my  life  has  afforded  me  so 
keen  a  satisfaction.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  woman  able  to  earn  money  to  send 
her  son  to  college  is  to  be  pitied — far 
from  it !  A  thoroughly  worth-while  ob¬ 
ject  to  work  for  is  the  best  inspiration 
I  know  of.  It  makes  life  worth  living, 
and  the  hardest  work  interesting. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  young 
folks  fully  appreciate  the  efforts  and 
“sacrifices”  made  for  them,  I  agree  that 
the  answer  is  no.  But  do  we  wish  that 
they  should  have  such  realization?  Surely 
not.  It  would  be  unfair  that  they  should, 
for  if  they  cannot  enter  into  their  par¬ 
ents’  difficulties  and  privations,  neither 
can  they  in  the  nature  of  things  com¬ 
prehend  the  obligations  incurred  by 
parenthood,  or  the  profound  satisfaction 
and  happiness  which  fathers  and  mothers 
feel  in  securing  advantages  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  watching  and  contributing 
to  their  progress  and  development.  When 
the  time  conies  they  will  understand,  and 
the  debt — if  it  be  a  debt — will  be  paid, 
not  to  the  passing,  but  to  a  future  gen¬ 
eration.  a  collegian’s  mother. 

* 

Good  Books  on  the  Farm. 

The  article  on  page  1246  I  read  with 
much  interest.  So  very  forcibly  you  wrote 
of  the  coming  Winter  with  the  cold, 
cheerless  days  and  nights  in  store  for 
the  farmer.  You  write  of  the  many  dis¬ 
comforts  that  may  be  avoided.  Your  sug¬ 
gestions  are  good,  too.  But  let  me  add 
one  comfort ;  yes.  a  luxury  that  is  very 
sadly  missing.  One  source  of  pleasure 
that  is  pure,  entertaining  and  educational 
that  is  books.  In  my  business  among 
farmers  how  many  houses  I  find  with 
scarcely  a  book.  I  find  houses  costing  lots 
of  money,  fitted  with  gas  or  electric  lights, 
steam  heated,  water,  costly  furniture, 
carpets  and  laces,  without  a  bookcase — 
scarcely  a  book.  It  was  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  who  said:  “A  shelf  of  books  to 
me  is  a  greater  sign  of  refinement  than 
the  costliest  sideboard.” 

And  while  good  people,  kind  and  hospi¬ 
table,  what  poor  entertainers  they  are. 
Aside  from  local  gossip,  weather  and 
crops  their  means  of  entertaining  ends. 
You  will  find  a  greater  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit  from  reading  on  these  cold 
stormy  Winter  nights,  sitting  by  a  warm 
fire  with  a  bright  light  at  your  side,  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of. 

Don’t  buy  the  latest  copyright  book 
with  a  big  title  that  costs  $1.50;  for  it 
may  not  be  worth  the  reading.  There 
may  be  no  real  merit  in  it.  In  five  years 
it  may  be  out  of  print.  Buy  old  standard 
books  that  have  lived  50  or  100  years  and 
have  real  worth.  They  are  worth  read¬ 
ing  or  they  would  have  been  out  of  print 
years  ago.  They  can  be  bought  for  50  cents 
or  less.  Buy  books  that  will  interest  your 
boys.  Then  see  how  they  will  hustle  to 
get  the  chores  done  so  as  to  get  at  that 
interesting  chapter.  You  cannot  furnish 
a  better  way  of  keeping  them  at  home, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  broader 
and  better  ideas.  byron  davis. 

Iowa. 


Thanks  for  a  Very  Liberal  Education. 


THE  HUKA  L.  NEW-YORKER 
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Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 


Thanksgiving  on  the  Farm 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


“Thanksgiving  Is  Old  Folks’  Day.” 
— That  is  what  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
used  to  say.  Christmas  is  the  children’s 
day,  Easter  is  the  young  folks’  day,  but 
Thanksgiving  is  old  folks’  day.  The 
more  the  Pastoral  Parson  thinks  of  it  the 
more  he  likes  this  division,  especially  as 
to  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  What 
a  lot  of  work  and  worry  and  trouble  and 
expense  we  would  escape  if  we  would 
really  let  Christmas  be  children’s  day.  I 
must  say  a  word  about  this,  as  my  next 
letter  wrill  not  get  to  you  till  your  Christ¬ 
mas  worry  is  over.  Really  that  is  what 
it  has  become  to  many — a  worry  and 
dread.  Why  not  have  the  courage  to  tell 
our  grown-up  friends  and  relations  that 
this  year  we  are  going  to  put  all  our 
Christmas  effort  into  cheer  for  children, 
both  about  us  and  abroad?  The  thought 
of  those  little  orphan  children  wandering 
about  the  fields  in  Servia  has  just  about 
made  the  Pastoral  Parson  sick.  I  wish 
all  the  New-Yorker  children  could  do 
something  for  them.  Isn’t  it  really  a 
matter  of  swapping  with  many  of  our 
gifts  to  grown  ups?  “You  haven’t  given 
me  a  present  for  three  years,”  I  heard  a 
young  woman  sister  say  to  her  grown-up 
brother.  (They  were  both  well-to-do.) 
“Is  that  so?”  said  he.  “Well,  you  just 
figure  out  about  how  much  I’m  in  debt 
to  you  on  this  matter  and  we'll  settle 
up.”  So  they  talked  it  over,  and  he  paid 
her  twenty-seven  dollars!  This  was  an 
extreme  case,  but  the  spirit  of  much  of 
our  giving  is  the  same.  There  is  so  much 
sorrow  in  the  world  this  year  that  there 
is  no  room  for  that  kind  now. 

Thanksgiving  and  Old  Folks. — I  do 
think  the  grown-ups  and  old  folks  enjoy 
Thanksgiving  immensely.  Some  one  of 
the  relation  circle  “makes  Thanksgiving 
this  year,”  and  the  families  set  out  right 
after  morning  chores.  Before  dinner  is 
ready  the  men  folks  take  a  turn  about 
the  farm.  I  like  to  see  men  walking  over 
a  farm  just  to  talk  over  the  land  and 
crops  just  gathered.  Which  crops  did 
the  best?  Wherein  could  others  have 
been  improved?  What  does  the  soil  need ? 
Then  they  swing  around  toward  the  barn. 
The  porkers  and  their  feeding  take  up 
some  time  and  the  comparative  qualities 
of  dent  and  flint  corn  take  up  a  full  half 
hour.  Then  the  men  folks  stray  to  the 
stable  and  are  there  lost  till  dinner  time. 

The  Women  Folks. — The  women 
folks  are  seasoning  the  dinner  with  much 
talk,  and  good  healthy  talk  it  is.  I  have 
no  patience  with  those  who  think  women 
can’t  visit  with  its  being  gossip.  They 
reminisce  more  than  the  men.  They 
talk  of  the  old-time  gatherings  and  of  the 
wonderful  pies  that  Aunt  Mary  and 
Grandmother  Smith  used  to  make.  This 
brings  them  down  to  the  new  dishes  they 
have  found  out  this  year  and  a  general 
swapping  of  recipes.  What  kindlier 
sight  then  this  half  circle  of  gray  hairs 
visiting  in  the  roomy  farmhouse  kitchen, 
surrounded  by  the  savor  of  roasting  fowl 
while  the  younger  women  are  bustling 
about  the  table ! 

A  Neighborhood  Thanksgiving. — I 
must  tell  you  how  much  -we  enjoy  our 
neighborhood  Thanksgiving  ’way  down 
country  in  our  little  country  church. 

The  Pastoral  Parson’s  family  has  not 
a  relative  within  200  miles,  and  he  just 
cannot  make  a  dinner  of  just  hi9  own 
household  into  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
The  memory  of  the  old  days  on  the  old 
home  farm  when  Uncle  Charles  used  to 
drive  over  from  town  with  a  two-horse 
livery  team  and  his  whole  family,  makes  it 
impossible.  Neither  fowls  nor  vegetables, 
no,  not  even  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce, 
in  themselves,  make  up  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  There  must  be  a  big  table  full 
of  folks — family  folks,  neighborhood  folks, 
church  folks  or  acquaintanceship  folks. 
Last  year  down  in  the  church  we  had  all 
the  sawmill  folks  come  down.  Do  you 
live  near  a  school  or  a  college?  Are  there 
not  those  around  us  who  cannot  go  home 
or  who  have  no  home  to  go  to?  They 
will  help  make  you  up  a  big  table  ftjll. 
Every  one  brings  to  our  neighborhood 
dinner  whatever  they  were  minded  to 
have  at  home  and  no  one  gets  much  of 


their  own  food.  It’s  nothing  against  your 
own  cooking  that  other  folks’  cooking 
tastes  so  good.  There  is  a  novelty  and  a 
change  about  it.  There  will  be  service  in 
the  church,  with  much  singing,  in  the 
forenoon  and  a  football  game  for  the  men 
folks  after  the  dinner.  We  are  espe¬ 
cially  inviting  any  newcomers  to  the  din¬ 
ner  this  year.  Are  there  not  new  families 
in  your  neighborhood?  Why  not  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  this  grand  old  New  England 
day  by  having  them  in  a  body  at  your 
house ! 

The  Dinner  Itself. — I  take  it  that  it 
isn’t  the  amount  that  one  has  on  this  day 


Mrs  Geo.  B.  Gilbert. 


as  much  as  it  is  that  we  have  on  the 
table  various  samples,  as  it  were,  of  all 
the  good  things  God  has  given  us.  Have 
just  as  many  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
as  possible.  Thrice  happy  are  we  who 
can  gather  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  our 
own  soil  and  the  labor  of  our  own  hands. 
As  we  look  over  the  table  each  dish  be¬ 
gins  its  story  for  us,  bringing  back  the 
experiences  of  our  Summer’s  work.  The 
things  on  the  Pastoral  Parson’s  table  will 
have  much  to  say  to  him  and  the  three 
boys.  The  potato  dish  declares  it  would 
have  been  far  better  with  a  fine  yield  if 
we  had  put  on  the  Bordeaux  mixture 


Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert,  the  Pastoral  Parson 

much  sooner  and  not  waited  till  it  was 
almost  time  for  the  blight  which  came 
with  a  vengeance  in  a  long  hot  spell  of 
rain.  The  carrots  say  that  it  is  none  of 
our  fault  that  they  are  there  ac  all.”  We 
were  put  in  the  ground  outrageously  late 
and  when  the  boys  went  over  to  cultivate 
the  garden,  they  tore  us  all  up  by  the 
roots,  not  knowing  where  we  were.  But 
it  rained  for  a  week,  you  know,  your  oats 
were  out,  and  we  took  root  again  and 
made  a  fair  yield.”  Oh,  don’t  hurry  this 
meal  of  all  meals ;  we  can  enjoy  it  so 
much.  The  turnips  od  that  day  cannot 
reproach  us.  We  have  over  a  hundred 
bushels  and  such  a  fine  lot  to  give  away. 
Last  year  we  kept  about  eight  families 
supplied,  places  where  we  often  eat  on  our 
long  trips,  and  this  year  we  can  supply 


twice  as  many.  We  put  them  in  barrels 
and  then  pour  sand  over  them.  Then 
there  is  the  rooster  right  in  the  middle 
of*  the  platter !  The  boys  and  I  have  had 
our  eye  on  him  all  Summer — the  biggest 
and  fattest  of  the  lot.  In  my  morning’s 
paper  to-day  it  told  about  the  high  price 
of  turkeys  this  year.  But  what  is  that  to 
us,  thought  I. 

In  place  of  cranberry  sauce  with  our 
dinner,  the  boys  and  I,  if  we  were  to  eat 
at  home,  would  have  a  relish  all  our  own, 
and  that  is  sweet  cider.  What  a  day 
that  was  on  the  old  home  farm,  when 
father  waited  till  Saturday  and  took  us 
boys  along  to  the  cider  mill  with  him ! 
How  we  ate  apples  all  the  way  down  and 
sucked  cider  all  the  way  back !  Because 
sour  cider  is  such  miserable  stuff,  should 
we  farm  folks  be  deprived  of  that  rarest 
beverage,  which  city  people  never  really 
know,  sweet  cider?  So  each  year  the 
boys  and  I,  with  old  Doll,  jog  over  to  the 
mill,  eating  apples  all  the  way  over  and 
pretty  nearly  drinking  sweet  cider  all 
the  way  back.  Then  we  built  a  fire  in 
the  old  cook  stove  back  of  the  barn, 
washed  out  the  root  beer  bottles  in  the 
brook,  boiled  the  cider  in  big  kettles  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  bottled  it  up  hot 
and  tight.  “How  long  will  it  keep  sweet 
that  way?”  said  a  passer-by.  “Till  we 
drink  it  up,”  said  I. 

The  Boys  On  That  Day. — I  have 
just  got  one  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
boys  that  day  and  I  want  every  boy  to 
read  it  arid  remind  his  mother  of  it. 
Don’t  have  the  dinner  so  late  that  the 
boys  are  most  dead  before  you  let  them 
in  the  house  to  get  ready.  The  agony  of 
a  hoy  with  a  long  since  empty  stomach 
getting  whiffs  of  roast  rooster  as  the 
women  folks  emerge  to  yell  for  more 
wood,  augmented  by  the  sight  of  pumpkin 
pies  cooling  in  the  pantry  window,  is  be¬ 
yond  words  to  describe.  If  you  must 
have  dinner  late  (so  as  not  to  have  to 
have  any  supper)  then  pass  out  plenty  of 
apples  and  bread  to  the  boys  at  the  first 
inquiry  if  “dinner  isn’t  most  ready.” 

Growing.  Gray  Gracefully.  —  With 
the  Fall  holidays  and  New  Years  coming 
on  we,  that  are  on  the  other  side  of  forty, 
realize  again  that  we  are  not  what  we 
used  to  be  and  cannot  fly  round  with  the 
chores  or  smash  through  the  housework 
as  we  would  like  to.  And  instead  of 
spending  all  our  spare  time  in  handing 
out  advice  to  those  younger  (advice  given 
to  us  and  never  used!)  it  might  be  well 
to  look  a  little  to  ourselves.  Are  we 
growing  “hard  to  get  along  with”? 
Father  is  getting  old,  you  know,  and  of 
course,  “hard  to  get  along  with.”  Mother 
is  getting  along  in  years  now,  and  as  we 
must  expect  growing  “hard  to  get  along 
with.”  Uncle  John  is  with  us  now  and 
as  you  know  quite  well  along  in  years 
and  so  “hard  to  get  along  with.”  The 
pity  of  it !  Shall  all  our  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  bear  only  the  fruit  of  frettiness 
and  trouble?  Shall  hardening  of  temper 
and  hardening  of  arteries  go  together? 
Shall  our  boy  fear  to  tell  his  bride  that 
he  supposes  he  will  have  to  have  his 
father  live  with  him?  Shall  we  be  for¬ 
ever  cackling  of  the  things  we  used  to  do? 
In  fact,  shall  we  drop  behind  in  the  great 
procession  or  shall  we  keep  up  and  live  in 
the  present?  I  heard  some  one  say:  “A 
man  can  make  an  office  great,  but  an 
office  never  made  a  man  great.”  With 
the  mellow  ripeness  of  the  years  upon  us, 
let  ns  plan  now  to  make  the  time  of  our 
advancing  years  great  by  making  it  easy 
for  all  and  hard  for  none. 

Wiiat  the  Pastoral  Parson  is 
Thankful  For. — When  the  first  long 
winter  of 'the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  passed, 
fifty-one  of  the  original  settlers  had  died 
and  yet  that  very  Fall  Governor  Brad¬ 
ford  appointed  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving 
because  of  the  harvest  from  their  twenty- 
six  acres  of  land.  We  might  well  ponder 
on  that  first  year  at  Plymouth  when  we 
get  blue  and  discouraged.  What  if  half 
of  our  family  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
folk  had  died  within  a  year !  How  in¬ 
teresting  it  would  have  been  to  have  gone 
through  those  seven  cellars  of  those  seven 
first  houses  built  that  year  and  to  have 
seen  what  they  had  stored  away.  No 
doubt  they  were  much  like  the  things  in 
out*  cellars  now,  and  over  which  we  keep 
the  day.  For  Thanksgiving  has  to  do 
primarily  with  good  crops  and  the  abun¬ 
dant  harvest  God  has  given  us.  Just  now 
alter  pouring  three  bushels  of  turnips 
into  a  neighbor’s  wagon  to  exchange  for 


raspberry  plants  next  Spring,  I  took  him 
down  cellar  and  it  was  about  all  we  could 
do  *to  get  around.  What  with  potatoes 
and  turnips  and  onions  and  cabbages  and 
canned  fruit  and  that  bottled  sweet  cider 
it  will  not  hold  much  more.  I  suppose 
people  with  no  cellars  and  no  barns  will 
have  a  real  Thanksgiving,  but  it  cannot 
be  like  ours.  For  we  who  toil  hand  in 
hand  with  God  to  bring  forth  food  for 
His  children  to  eat,  feel  in  our  hearts 
that  real  Thanksgiving  which  has  a  savor 
all  our  own.  Let  the  head  of  the  house 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  responsible 
for  the  souls  and  lives  about  him,  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
land  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  are 
upon  it  and  well  may  be  lift  up  his  voice 
and  say : 

The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee,  O 
Lord. 

Ans.  And  Thou  givest  them  their 
meat  in  due  season. 

Thou  openest  Thine  hand. 

Ans.  And  fillest  all  things  living  with 
plenteousness.  Bless,  O  Lord,  this,  Thy 
bounty,  to  our  use  and  us  to  thy  love 
and  faithful  service.  And  make  us  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  needs  of  others.  Amen. 


Try  Organizing  a  Woman’s  Club. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  P.,  who  writes  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  page  1250,  of  running  from 
one  task  to  another,  may  find  an  answer 
to  her  question  “Where  is  the  remedy?” 
in  the  experience  of  a  Michigan  woman. 

Let  her  invite  all  of  her  neighbors  to 
the  number  of  10  to  20  to  meet  at 
hqr  home  on  the  following  Tuesday  (do 
this  at  once — “delays  are  dangerous,” 
you  know)  from  2  p.  m.  till  5,  and  at  4 
p.  m.  serve  tea  and  sandwiches,  coffee 
and  cake  or  fruit  and  candy— just  some¬ 
thing  to  take  off  that  distant  rigid  feel¬ 
ing.  Talk  over  organizing  a  little  neigh¬ 
borhood  club,  and  ask  some  one  to  volun¬ 
teer  to  ask  the  same  crowd  for  the  next 
Tuesday.  Tell  them  to  bring  babies  and 
sewing.  Ask  each  one  to  avoid  gossip 
or  disheartening  news,  but  talk  about 
common  interests.  Elect  a  president  and 
secretary,  and  have  roll  call  answered 
to  by  recipes,  poems,  news  items,  or  a 
souvenir  postal  passed  around  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  writer  has  started  two  such  clubs 
among  farm  women  and  it  can  be  done 
anywhere,  I  believe.  It  breaks  the 
wearisomeness  of  life  and  makes  us  bet¬ 
ter  wives  and  mothers.  I,  and  I  speak 
for  many — get  into  nagging,  fault-finding 
habits  if  I  run  from  one  task  to  another 
with  no  pleasure  in  sight,  and  that,  you 
know,  drives  men  and  boys  out  of  the 
house  and  away  perhaps.  So  let  us  farm 
women  feel  we  are  benefiting  our  own 
families  by  getting  out  regularly  and 
brushing  up  against  other  personalities. 
I  find  I  do  just  as  much  on  club  days 
as  any  other,  for  I  work  with  a  brisk 
heartiness  and  come  home  fresher  and 
with  new  ideas. 

It  is  not  how  much  work  we  ac¬ 
complish  now,  my  Tennessee  sister,  but 
how  much  we  save  ourselves  for  our  hus¬ 
bands  and  children  in  the  future  years. 
You,  dear  mother,  are  the  most  priceless 
thing  under  your  roof.  Rest  every  day. 
Save  fruit  for  Winter,  but  save  yourself 
first.  Mothers  cannot  be  replaced.  In 
my  small  neighborhood  five  men  have 
married  second  wives.  Does  it  not  look  as 
though  women  were  dropping  into  early 
graves?  Men  are  thoughtless  and  many 
wives  by  their  unselfishness  are  helping 
them  to  become  more  and  more  so.  We 
must  be  thinking  of  our  children  need¬ 
ing  us  a  few  years  hence,  as  well  as 
now.  A  MICHIGAN  WOMAN. 


Too  Much  Jewelry. 

A  TiARiT  which  some  college  girls  have 
and  which  is  not  in  good  taste  is  that  of 
wearing  too  much  jewelry  to  school.  It 
is  true  that  some  girls  are  afraid  to  leave 
their  best  jewelry  in  their  rooms  for  fear 
of  its  being  stolen,  but  surely  they  can 
leave  it  somewhere — do  something  with  it 
so  that  they  need  not  wear  it  to  school  to 
take  care  of  it. 

That  is  from  Mrs.  Birdsall  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College.  Why  limit  it  to 
school?  As  nearly  as  we  can  make  out 
the  “over-jewelry”  habit  comes  down  from 
the  old  savage  custom  of  advertising  the 
spoils  of  war.  The  man  started  it  and 
used  the  woman  to  display  his  surplus 
wealth.  Man  has  been  obliged  to  get 
away  from  the  habit  ahead  of  woman. 
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fashionable  amusement,  and  the  shops 
are  full  of  garments  designed  for  thus 
sport.  In  underwear,  there  are  skating 
bloomers  to  take  the  place  of  petticoats, 
and  skating  corsets  with  broad  inserts  of 
elastic  in  front  and  over  the  hips.  There 
are  high  laced  skating  shoes,  fur-trim¬ 
med  skating  skirts,  and  skating  sweaters 
of  brushed  wool  with  contrasted  trim¬ 
ming.  There  are  some  attractive  separate 
skirts  for  skating  of  striped  velvet,  red 
and  green  flannel,  or  black  and  gray 
melton.  Among  more  expensive  skating 
costumes  are  some  of  leather,  skirt  and 
coat  trimmed  with  fur.  Skating  hats 
are  close  turbans,  tarns  and  scarf  shapes. 
This  demand  for  outdoor  clothes  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  pretty  and  sensible  fashions 
very  suitable  for  country  wear.  The 
sensible  skating  skirt  may  be  worn  with 
a  blouse  of  woolen  or  silk ;  we  noted 
recently  some  plain  tailored  waists  of 
plaid  flannel,  with  silk  collar  and  cuffs, 
which  were  very  smart  looking;  they 
were  especially  designed  for  school  and 
college  wear,  and  would  be  found  very 
comfortable  in  cold  weather. 

Pockets  Return. — It  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  that  pockets  are  once 
more  with  us;  they  have  returned  with 
side-laced  shoes  and  hats  held  on  with 
elastic  under  the  chin.  Most  of  the 
pockets  are  ornamental;  either  patches, 
or  flaps,  or  slashes  elaborately  edged,  or 
finished  with  fancy  stitching.  Many 
skirts  of  thinner  materials  have  the  full¬ 
ness  made  into  looped  folds  at  the  sides, 
like  paniers,  and  a  real  pocket  may  be 
placed  in  these  folds.  Women  have  so 
long  cumbered  themselves  with  wristbags 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  that  a  practical 
pocket  will  come  as  a  surprise.  Other 
revivals  are  the  full  petticoat,  with  every 
possibility  of  starched  white  ones  by 
Spring,  and  the  foreshadowed  fringe  and 
pompadour  in  hair  dressing.  For  a  time 
the  hair  has  been  drawn  back  tightly 
enough  to  give  a  “skinned  cat”  effect, 
except  for  the  puffing  over  the  ears  to 
suggest  a  “bob,”  but  the  small  high- 
crowned  hats  have  called  for  high  hair¬ 
dressing,  waved  back  in  a  slight  pompa¬ 
dour.  The  fringe  on  the  forehead  is  not 
seen  as  a  regular  “bang,”  merely  a  few 
loose  waves,  but  the  “bang”  is  predicted. 
The  hat  elastic  is  seen  with  some  of  the 
plain  outing  hats,  which  could  not  be 
pinned  to  the  hair  when  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  low  and  drawn  back  tightly. 
Some  of  the  trimmed  hats  have  “brides” 
— that  is,  a  chin  strap  of  narrow  ribbon, 
fitting  close,  and  fastened  with  a  flat 
bow  or  loop  with  a  tiny  buckle  or  flower 
to  finish  it.  The  “bride”  is  very  beeom- 
ming  to  a  fresh  girlish  face. 

Variety  in  Headgear. — The  small 
high  crowned  hats  of  postillion  shape  re¬ 
tain  the  popularity  of  early  Fall,  in 
velvet,  hatter’s  plush  and  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  zibeline.  Many  of  these  hats  have 
no  other  trimming  than  a  narrow  gros- 
grain  band  and  flat  bow,  like  a  man’s  hat; 
others  have  two  or  three  narrow  bands  at 
intervals  up  the  crown,  each  fastened  by 
a  small  buckle  at  the  center  of  the  front; 
still  others  have  a  deep  folded  scarf  with 
one  large  buckle  in  front,  or  small 
ostrich  tips  or  fancy  feathers  near  the 
back.  Curled  ostrich  plumes  are  in  high 
favor  again.  Some  of  the  Amazon  shapes, 
which  are  like  a  man’s  silk  hat  with  a 
crown  about  six  inches  high,  have 
ostrich  plumes  curving  over  the  brim, 
like  a  lady’s  riding  hat  of  about  1830. 
The  wide  velvet  hats,  which  are  always 
in  favor,  follow  both  sailor  and  Gains¬ 
borough  models;  the  trimming  is  very 
simple,  but  put  on  at  unexpected  angles. 
Little  toques  of  velvet  alone  or  combined 
with  fur,  are  often  the  close  military 
shape  with  the  crown  higher  at  one  side 
than  the  other;  some  are  the  beret  style 
shown  in  the  center  figure,  upper  illus¬ 
tration,  and  others  are  softly  folded  so 
that  they  look  as  though  merely  twisted 
around  the  wearer’s  head.  Some  of  the 
toques  are  almost  as  high-crowned  as 
tin*  postillion  hats,  with  a  plume  tower¬ 
ing  still  higher  at  the  back.  Brighter 
colors  are  now  appearing  in  millinery, 
in  place  of  the  perpetual  black  and  white 
of  a  few  months  ago;  among  them  Gari¬ 
baldi  red,  poilu,  a  brilliant  blue  taking 
the  French  soldier’s  nickname,  a  vivid 
Italian  green,  and  some  bright  shades  of 
rose,  cerise  and  dahlia.  In  buying  a 
postillion  hat  or  small  toque  it  is  very 
necessary  to  learn  just  how  to  put  it 
on  at  the  right  angle,  for  its  style  and 
becomingness  depends  on  how  it  is  worn. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Skirts  and  Blouses. — There  is  an 
increasing  use  of  separate  skirts,  which, 
with  different  blouses,  permit  much 
greater  variation  in  dress  than  the  one- 
piece  gown.  It  is  always  an  economical 
fashion,  because  one  good  skirt  can  be 
worn  with  a  variety  of  waists.  The 
skirt  should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  any  separate  coat  likely  to  be  worn 
with  it.  Black  leads,  especially  with  the 
more  dressy  skirts,  but  we  see  a  variety 
of  blues,  browns  and  greens,  as  well  as 
plaids,  checks  and  stripes.  There  is 
great  variety  in  semi-made  skirts,  which 
are  ready  to  wear  when  seams  and  hems 
are  stitched,  and  which  are  easily  fitted 
to  a  person  who  is  not  “stock  size.”  Cor¬ 
duroy  skirts  are  very  attractive  in  shades 
of  brown,  taupe  and  gray,  but  are  not 
regarded  as  dressy,  as  they  are  usually 
made  in  the  short  sports  styles,  as  are 
the  check  and  plaid  woolens.  The  girl 
with  a  separate  coat  of  brown  tweed  or 
homespun  would  find  a  brown  corduroy 
skirt  very  useful,  or  one  of  brown  check 
or  plaid.  The  figures  in  the  first  il¬ 
lustration  show  some  popular  models  in 
these  styles. 

For  Winter  Wear.— In  the  upper  il¬ 
lustration,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
one  of  the  plain  skirts  in  sports  style 
that  are  so  easily  made,  or  purchased 
semi-made,  ready  for  stitching  seams  and 
hem.  It  is  dark  striped  woolen,  flannel 
or  melton,  buttoned  down  the  front  with 
large  horn  buttons.  Applied  strap  pockets 
are  attached  to  the  plain  stitched  belt. 
The  waist  worn  with  it  is  a  new  revival 
of  an  old  fashion,  for  it  buttons  down 
the  back,  a  fashion  sure  to  return  with 
the  high  choker  collars.  The  model  seen 
was  of  fine  lingerie  batiste,  trimmed  with 
inch-and-a-half  baby  Irish  insertion, 
which  is  gradually  coming  back  into 
favor.  Many  women  enjoy  making  this 
lace,  and  it  is  also  a  regular  industry 
among  Armenian  and  Italian  women  in 
this  country,  who  have  felt  the  pinch  of 
hard  times  with  the  lessening  demand 
for  their  work.  Fine  tucks  give  fullness 
to  this  waist;  the  sleeves  are  bishop 
style,  and  the  high  choker  collar  of  in¬ 
sertion  is  headed  by  a  flaring  fold  of  the 
batiste,  so  arranged  that  it  stands  out  all 
around  with  a  slight  upward  curve.  It 
may  be  wired  or  starched  to  hold  shape. 

The  center  figure  shows  a  skirt  of 
similar  shape  with  a  narrow  band  of  fur 
at  top  of  the  hem  and  oddly  shaped  ap¬ 
plied  pockets,  the  material  being  plain 
broadcloth.  The  waist  is  a  combination 
of  plain  and  plaid  taffeta,  the  model  seen 
being  of  Russian  green  with  green,  black 
and  red  plaid.  The  plaid  taffeta  is  often 
combined  in  this  way  with  plain  chiffon 
or  Georgette  crepe,  which  makes  a  dressy- 
looking  blouse.  As  shown  there  is  a 
tucked  vest  and  plain  collar  of  white 
organdie,  which  is  removable.  The  sleeve's 
are  quite  full,  but  instead  of  the  full¬ 
ness  going  right  up  to  the  arm  seams, 
it  is  gathered  under  the  epaulette  strap, 
which  comes  down  over  the  arm. 

At  the  right  is  a  plain  circular  skirt 
of  serge  with  flat  bag  pockets,  and  a 
plain  waist  of  soiree  silk,  which  is  given 
a  novel  touch  by  the  closing.  A  deep 
Vandyke  at  the  top  closes  from  right  to 
left,  and  another  below  from  left  to 
right,  each  point  being  fastened  by  one 
large  cut  pearl  button.  Collar  and  bind¬ 
ing  are  of  striped  silk.  The  model  shown 
was  a  soft  fawn  color,  with  fawn  and 
white  striped  binding,  which  combined  at¬ 
tractively  with  a  skirt  of  African  brown. 

Dresses  for  Girls. — The  second  illus¬ 
tration  shows  two  attractive  models  for 
girls  from  eight  to  14  years.  The  dress 
at  the  left  is  striped  flannel,  quite  a 
popular  material  now,  dark  green  with 
a  narrow  stripe  of  red.  The  dress  is 
very  simple,  but  is  given  a  touch  of 
novelty  by  its  trimming,  which  is  but¬ 
tonhole  stitch  in  red  worsted.  There  is 
a  plain  skirt,  either  circular  or  gored, 
with  a  deep  yoke,  a  row  of  buttonholing 
outlining  the  edge  of  the  yoke.  The  lit¬ 
tle  bodice,  slightly  bloused  at  the  waist 
line,  has  a  square  neck  opening,  and  is 
fastened  invisibly  at  the  back ;  there  are 
plain  short  sleeves.  The  edges  of  sleeves, 
neck  opening  and  edge  where  fastened 
are  all  buttonholed  with  the  worsted. 
These  edges  should  all  be  neatly  faced 
and  pressed  before  the  worsted  stitching 


is  put  on.  A  crush  girdle  of  black  satin 
is  shown  in  the  picture,  but  a  belt  of  the 
material  edged  with  the  buttonholing,  is 
very  pretty,  especially  if  fastened  at  the 
left  side  of  the  front,  with  the  ends  form¬ 
ing  plain  stole  sash  ends.  The  guimpe 
worn  with  this  frock  is  fine  nainsook, 
with  rather  full  sleeves,  buttoned  in 


front,  the  Eton  collar  edged  with  a  nar¬ 
row  frill.  Dark  brown  flannel  with  a 
thread  of  orange  in  the  stripe  would  be 
attractive  with  buttonholing  of  orange 
worsted.  This  sort  of  trimming  is  seen 
on  children’s  clothes  sold  at  high-class 
specialty  shops. 

The  dress  at  the  right  is  of  dark  blue 
woolen  trimmed  with  black  silk  braid. 
The  skirt  is  plain  and  full,  but  instead 
of  being  gathered  the  fullness  is  laid  in 
side  pleats,  the  center  of  the  front  being 


left  plain  to  form  a  panel ;  the  pleats  fall 
free  from  the  top.  There  are  two  rows 
of  half-inch  braid  heading  the  hem.  Skirt 
and  waist  are  fastened  at  the  back  ;  the 
fullness  of  the  waist  is  laid  in  a  broad 
pleat  from  the  shoulder,  but  is  not 
stitched  down.  Two  rows  of  quarter-inch 
braid  trim  the  waist  under  the  arms, 
disappearing  under  the  pleated  fullness; 
the  suspender  straps  buttoned  to  the  belt 
are  made  separate.  The  full  sleeves  have 
a  deep,  plain  cuff;  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  braid  trimming  is  not  on  the  cuff, 


but  on  the  fullness  of  the  sleeve,  thus 
displaying  an  old-time  fashion  that  is 
now  a  new  one.  The  neck  is  cut  in  a 
V,  filled  to  the  proper  depth  for  the 
collar  with  plain  black  satin.  The  col¬ 
lar  worn  is  of  organdie  or  fine  linen,  and 
is  put  on  separately  under  the  dress. 
This  simple  dress  is  suitable  for  any  soft 
woolen,  challis,  etc.,  and  is  very  pretty 
and  girlish. 

Skating  Clothes. — This  Winter  skat¬ 
ing  is  to  take  the  place  of  dancing  as  a 


Three  Separate  Skirts  and  Blouses. 


Two  Pretty  Models  for  Young  Girls. 
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Their  Last  Thanksgiving 

(Continued  from  page  1403.) 

ing,  left  the  house,  and  going  around  the 
corner,  lifted  a  large  basket  from  the 
ground  where  he  had  left  it.  Bringing 
it  into  the  kitchen  he  lifted  out  a  chicken 
all  baked.  “Mayme  baked  three,  so  there 
would  be  plenty.  Lucky  she  did,  eh, 
Father?”  he  said.  A  little  pail  of  steam¬ 
ing  oyster  soup  came  next  and  carefully 
propped  into  one  end  of  the  basket  was 
a  pumpkin  pie.  “There,”  said  Frank 
when  the  basket  was  empty,  “I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  me  to  stand  out 
in  the  road  and  keep  everyone  out  until 
you  finish  your  dinner.  That  will  be 
the  only  way  I'll  be  sure  you  will  have 
it  for  yourselves,  but  if  you  will  promise 
to  sit  down  and  eat  it  up  I'll  go  home. 
We  are  all  coming  home  tonight.  Will’s 
folks  and  Elizabeth  too.” 

His  father  and  mother  promised, 
laughing  like  happy  children  and  Frank 
went  home. 

That  evening  the  sitting  room  of  the 
Hutchins  home  was  a  cheerful,  happy 
place.  The  others  had  to  be  told  about 
the  joke  on  mother,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  they  were  not  surprised  at  all. 

The  old  room  was  just  about  the  same 
as  it  was  when  the  children  were  small. 
The  big  box  stove  roared  cheerfully,  and 
the  “Trapper’s  Last  Shot”  still  hung 
in  its  accustomed  place  on  the  wall.  The 
heavy  bell-metal  clock  that  had  been 
won  years  ago  for  getting  subscriptions 
for  an  old-time  paper  still  ticked  cheer¬ 
fully  from  its  shelf. 

Surrounded  by  their  children  the 
white-haired  old  couple,  who  had  grown 
to  look  so  much  alike,  spent  a  happy 
evening.  They  discussed  the  news,  the 
whooping  cough  down  at  Chapman’s  and 
many  other  things.  One  thing  of  much 
importance  was  a  plan  for  getting  to¬ 
gether  and  making  over  some  woolen 
underwear  for  the  Barney  children. 
Frank  had  been  thoughtful  for  some 
time;  then  he  said: 

“Father,  what  do  you  say  if  I  put  in 
a  hot  water  heating  system  for  you  be¬ 
fore  Winter  sets  in?  I  find  mine  works 
like  a  charm,  and  I  know  you  and  mother 
would  be  far  more  comfortable.  It  won’t 
take  them  any  time  to  get  it  in.” 

“Well,”  said  his  father,  slowly,  “it’s 
good  of  you,  Frank,  to  offer  it,  but  I’m 
afraid  I'd  miss  the  old  stove.  What  do 
you  say,  mother?” 

Martha  was  looking  at  the  old  stove 
tenderly.  “Do  you  see  that  crack  there, 
Frank?”  she  asked.  They  could  none 
of  them  remember  when  that  long  zig-zag 
crack  had  not  been  there.  “When  you 
were  a  tiny  little  fellow  you  crept  up  to 
that  crack  to  peep  at  the  fire.  The  stove 
was  almost  red  hot  and  you  would 
surely  have  been  burned  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  old  Nero.  I  saw  you,  but  I  knew  I 
never  could  get  to  you  in  time,  when 
suddenly  Nero  made  a  spring  and  put¬ 
ting  his  paws  about  you  dragged  you 
away  from  the  stove.  No,  Frank,”  said 
his  mother,  presently,  “I  am  afraid  the 
old  stove  is  almost  too  much  a  part  of 
our  lives  to  give  it  up,”  and  then  she 
added  smiling,  “Father  and  I  are  going 
to  slip  away  one  of  these  days.  I  do 
hope  we  won’t  have  to  wait  much 
longer.” 

“Now,  mother !”  began  her  children 
hurriedly,  but  she  stopped  their  protests 
by  saying,  “I  know,  children,  but  I  don’t 
believe  one  of  you  would  have  the  heart 
to  keep  us  when  we  want  to  go.” 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  a  great 
while.  Soon  after  the  New  Year  they 
slipped  away  within  two  days  of  each 
other,  just  as  they  wished  it  to  be.  The 
neighborhood  lost  two  of  its  most  be¬ 
loved  members,  but  the  influence  of  their 
good  lives  goes  oil  indefinitely.  There 
are  many  such  people  in  the  farm  homes 
of  the  North  Country ;  old  couples  who 
live  their  lives  in  one  place,  making 
their  corner  of  the  world  better  for  hav¬ 
ing  lived  and  finally  slipping  away  very 
nearly  together.  Go  into  the  little  coun¬ 
try  cemeteries  and  read  the  names  of 
the  departed.  Many  times  you  find  the 
record  of  those  old  couples,  upward  of 
80,  and  the  dates  of  their  going  away 
are  very  near  together.  To  have  lived 
such  a  life  must  mean  to  have  found 
all  the  happiness  it  is  possible  for  any 
human  being  to  find. 
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Shell  Lace. 

Chain  18.  First  Row — 2  d.  c.,  3  ch., 
3  d.  c.  into  fourth  stitch  from  needle,  5 
ch.,  2  d.  c.,  1  ch.,  2  d.  c.  into  eleventh 
stitch  of  chain,  5  ch.,  3  d.  c.,  3  ch.,  3 
d.  c.  into  eighteenth  stitch  of  chain. 
Turn. 

Second  Row — 1  si.  stitch  into  first 
shell  of  preceding  row  3  ch.,  2  d.  e.,  3  ch., 
3  d.  c.  into  same  shell,  2  d.  c.,  1  ch.,  2 
d.  c.  into  third  stitch  of  chain,  3  ch.,  2 
d.  c.,  1  ch.,  2  d.  c.  into  third  stitch  of 
next  chain,  3  d.  c.,  3  ch.,  3  d.  c.  into 
shell.  Turn. 

Third  Row — 1  si.  stitch  into  shell,  3 
ch.,  2  d.  c.,  3  ch.,  3  d.  c.  into  same  shell, 
5  ch.,  2  d.  c.,  1  ch.,  2  d.  c.  into  second 
stitch  of  chain,  5  ch.,  3  d.  c.,  3  ch., 
3  d.  c.  into  shell.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  si.  stitch  into  shell,  3 
ch.,  2  d.  c.,  3  cli.,  3  d.  c.  into  same  shell, 


Shell  Lace. 

7  ch.,  1  d.  c.  into  shell,  7  ch.,  3  d.  c., 
3  ch.,  3  d.  c.  into  shell.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 1  si.  stitch  into  shell,  3 
ch.,  2  d.  e.,  3  cli.,  3  d.  c.  into  same  shell, 

2  d.  c.,  1  cli.,  2  d.  c.  into  third  stitch  of 
chain,  5  ch.,  2  d.  e.,  1  ch.,  2  d.  c.  into 
third  stitch  of  next  chain,  3  d.  c.,  3  ch., 

3  d.  c.  into  shell.  Turn. 

Sixth  Row — Same  as  third  row. 
Seventh  Row — Same  as  second  row. 
Eighth  Row — Same  as  fourth  row. 
Repeat  from  first  row. 

ELIZABETH  M’SPAKRAN. 


.  The  Winter  Bedding;  Comfort  Slips. 

Perhaps  you  may  call  what  I  call,  a 
“comfort”  a  “puff,”  or 'even  a  “comfort¬ 
able”  as  my  New  England  grandmother 
did.  To  avoid  any  possible  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  what  I  mean,  I  will  tell  a 
story.  It  may  be  a  chestnut  to  some  of 
you,  but  at  least  it  will  make  the  matter 
clear  for  all  concerned. 

A  little  darky  boy  was  sent  to  church 
one  morning  alone,  cautioned  by  his 
mother  to  be  sure  to  remember  the  text. 
Carefully  he  listened,  and  faithfully  he 
interpreted,  as  on  his  return  home  he 
proudly  reported  the  preacher’s  opening 
words — “Don’t  get  scairt,  I’ll  fetch  you  a 
quilt.” 

“What  dat  you  say?”  inquired  his 
mother,  a  quizzical  expression  on  her 
face. 

“Dat’s  it,”  insisted  the  boy  nodding 
his  head  by  way  of  emphasis.  “Dat’s 
sure-nuf  de  right  tex’.” 

Still  the  mother  was  puzzled.  She 
couldn’t  seem  to  rememlxr  that  part  of 
her  Bible. 

A  few  days  later  the  pastor  called, 
when  still  puzzled  she  inquired  of  him 
about  his  last  Sunday’s  text. 

“As  I  recollec’,  it  was  d^s  way,”  he 
said,  seeming  to  grope  in  his  memory  for 
the  exact  words.  “Be  not  iifraid,  for  I’ll 
send  thee  a  comfort.” 

A  bed-quilt,  thickly  padded,  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  I  mean  by  a  “comfort,”  which 
may  be  either  tied  or  machine  sewn, 
homemade  or  of  store  production. 

To  keep  comforts  clean  and  fresh,  that 
they  may  not  have  to  be  frequently  recov¬ 
ered  is  a  problem  which  if  happily  solved 
means  much  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
expense  to  the  careful  housewife.  Take 
a  length  of  yard-wide  cotton  cloth  the 
width  of  your  comforts,  fold  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  lengthwise  and  stitch  together  at 
each  end  in  a  French  seam.  This  done 
and  the  slip  laid  out  flat,  it  will  look 
like  a  bolster  case  with  its  long  edges 
ready  for  a  hem  rather  than  its  ends. 
Turn  and  baste  down  these  long  edges  for 
a  two-inch  hem.  Make  five  buttonholes, 
or  seven,  if  you  choose,  along  each  end  of 
the  hem,  directly  opposite  each  other, 
measuring  from  the  center  evenly  to 
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within  three  inches  of  the  ends.  Slip 
this  cover  over  the  end  of  your  comfort 
and  mark  on  the  comfort  through  the 
button-holes,  the  places  for  the  buttons. 
The  buttons  when  sewed  on  the  comfort 
should  be  directly  opposite  each  other, 
and  sewed  with  strong  thread  through 
each  other,  remembering  not  to  pull  the 
thread  too  tightly,  as  otherwise  the  but¬ 
tons  will  sink  into  the  down  of  the  com¬ 
fort  too  deeply  to  be  easily  handled.  But¬ 
ton  the  slip  over  the  end  of  the  comfort, 
on  each  side  and  place  on  the  bed  with 
the  slip  at  the  head. 

This  labor  saving  device  as  to  com¬ 
forts,  not  only  adds  to  the  length  of  time 
one  may  use  them,  without  cleaning  or 
changing  their  coverings,  but  it  lengthens 
their  wearing  qualities,  and  last  but  not 
least  it  does  away  with  that  mental 
strain  which  the  bed-maker  invariably 
feels  when  she  must  decide  which  end  of 
the  comfort  was  at  the  head  the  last 
time  the  bed  was  made. 

This  same  scheme  of  slips  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  blankets,  with  the  variation  that 
sheeting  is  better  than  cotton  cloth,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  ends  are  better 
not  sewed  together,  but  left  as  selvedge 
edges  for  blanket  use,  behau.se  of  being 
less  “bunglesome.”  One  can  vary  this 
idea  also  with  cheesecloth  slips,  which 
are  especially  dainty  for  silk  comforts, 
or  prettily  bordered  and  delicately  fig¬ 
ured  eiderdown  blankets.  These  comfort 
and  blanket  slips  are  valuable  assets  to 
any  housekeeping  regime,  and  can  be  used 
interchangeably,  simply  by  a  uniform  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  buttons  and  buttonholes. 
With  plenty  of  slips  in  one’s  linen  closet 
they  can  be  put  on  fresh  with  each  week¬ 
ly  changing  of  sheets.  As  a  housekeeper 
of  30  years’  standing,  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  can  be  either  comfortable  or  clean 
without  them.  l.  v.  ii.  b. 
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Keeping  Maple  Sugar. 

I  just  purchased  a  10-pound  pail  of 
maple  sugar  from  a  man  who  got  it  direct 
from  Vermont,  and  it  is  said  to  be  this 
last  season’s  sugar.  On  taking  it  home 
and  opening  we  found  that  the  surface 
was  moldy  and  presented  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ice  which  has  been  subjected 
to  a  warm  south  wind.  In  short  it 
looked  very  coarsely  granular,  and  there 
was  some  syrup  mixed  through  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  small  white  spots  of  mold 
through  this  mass.  We  wonder  if  this 
is  fit  to  eat,  or  can  be  made  so  by  boiling. 
The  man  who  sold  it  to  me  said  he  had 
kept  it  on  the  cellar  floor  all  Summer 
where  it  was  cool.  I  wonder  if  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wet  Summer  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  j.  p.  t. 

Maple  sugar  should  be  kept  in  a  warm, 
dry  place  and  not  in  a  damp  cellar.  It 
will  absorb  moisture  and  become  sticky  or 
partially  dissolved  if  exposed  to  moist 
atmosphere  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
mold  upon  it  should  be  carefully  scraped, 
or  skimmed  off,  when  the  remainder  of 
the  sugar  should  be  fit  for  use ;  if  very 
moldy,  however,  the  taste  of  the  mold  may 
have  permeated  the  mass  so  that  even 
boiling  will  not  remove  it.  M.  b.  i>. 


Right  in  your 
own  town — 

Your  own  dealer  can  now 
show  you  the  latest  dignified 
patterns  if  you  ask  for 

Hallmark 

SHIRTS 

They  fit  better,  are  comfort¬ 
able  and  give  unusual  serv¬ 
ice.  Excellent  selections  at 
the  price  you  like  to  pay. 

$1.00,  $1.50  and  up 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write. 
HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO..  TROY.  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  SLIDEWELL  collars. 


TYPEWRITERS . 


I*rir«*H  $15.00  ui».  SOI. I)  or  KKNTK1) 
anywhere  at  V\  In  C  MAN  LFACTU  RICKS’ 
ritlOKS,  allowing  KF.NTA1.  TO  APPLY 
ON  PKII'K.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  forcircularl  5 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago 


What  Splendid 
Light 

the  RAYO  Gives! 

ITS  glow  is  so  soft 
and  bright  that  you 
can  read  all  evening 
without  tiring  your 
eyes.  The 

jj&yO 

Lamp 

is  the  most  popular 
kerosene  lamp  ever 
made 

— because  it  gives  a  clear, 
powerful,  mellow  light 
— because  it  is  easy  to 
clean  and  light 
— because  it  is  durable, 
good  looking  and 
economical 

The  Rayo  is  one  of  the 
many  SOCONY 
(Standard  OilCompany 
of  New  York)  products 
that  bring  comfort  and 
economy  to  the  farm. 


SOCONYisyou  r  assur¬ 
ance  of  quality.  Ask 
for  the  following 
SOCONY  products  : 

Matchless  Liquid  Gloss 
Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil 

Parowax 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Mica  Axle  Grease 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  these,  write  to 
our  nearest  station. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  ami  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  ami  Crops.  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  I'amtnel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Domllinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1,50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1,50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W ,  30th  St.,  Now  York  City 
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Here  is  another  Overland  model. 

A  brand  new  car  at  a  brand  new 
price.  Many  people  prefer  a  car 
that  is  smaller,  lighter  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  run  but  with  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  and  higher  priced  cars. 

Model  75  is  a  comfortable,  family  car 
with  virtually  all  the  advantages  of  the 
very  large  cars  at  a  price  which  is  well 
within  your  reach. 

The  price  is  only  $615! 

It  has  a  powerful  motor ;  electric  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting  system;  high  tension 
magneto  ignition;  104-inch  wheelbase; 
cantilever  springs;  four-inch  tires;  de¬ 
mountable  rims;  streamline  body  design. 

This  season  our  factory  capacity  has 
been  increased  to  600  cars  a  day. 

This,  in  itself,  explains  our  ability  to 
give  so  much  car  for  so  little  money. 

This  newest  Overland  is  a  beauty. 


Roadster  $595 


With  Electric  Starter 
and  Elec  i  ric  Lights 

Four  Inch  Tires 


The  large  electric  headlights  have 
dimmers. 

This  car  is  very  easy  to  handle.  It 
responds  quickly.  Anyone  in  the  family 
can  drive  it. 

The  electric  switches  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  steering  column.  This 
is  the  same  arrangement  used  on  the 
highest  priced  cars. 

It  has  the  easy  working  Overland  clutch 
which  any  woman  can  operate.  The 
pedals  are  adjustable  for  reach.  The 
steering  wheel  is  large  and  turns  easily. 

The  brakes  are  large  and  powerful. 

The  rear  springs  are  the  famous  canti¬ 
lever  type.  These  are  probably  t  lie 
easiest  riding  and  most  shock  absorbing 
springs  ever  designed.  With  these 
springs  riding  comfort  is  insured. 

The  seats  are  roomy  and  comfortable 
for  the  soft  cushions  are  built  over  deep 
coiled  springs. 


The  body  is  the  latest  full  streamline 
design  with  a  one-piece  cowl. 

It  is  handsomely  finished  in  solid  black 
with  bright  nickel  and  polished  aluminum 
fittings. 

Five  adults  can  ride  comfortably. 

While  the  car  is  roomy,  it  is  light  in 
weight,  2160  pounds. 

It  has  demountable  rims  with  one  extra. 

The  tires  are  four  inch  all  around  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  in  the  advantage  of  large 
tires. 

They  insure  greater  mileage  and  com¬ 
fort  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  small¬ 
er  size  used  on  other  cars  of  similar 
specifications. 

The  motor  is  four-cylinder,  long  stroke 
bloc  type,  having  a  3^-inch  bore  and 
5  -  inch  stroke.  Horsepower  is  20  -  25. 
It  is  of  the  most  modern  design. 

It  has  high  tension  magneto  ignition. 
This  is  the  kind  used  on  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  cars. 

The  electric  starting  and  lighting 
system  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  on  the 
market.  It  is  of  the  two-unit  type. 


It  has  a  mohair  one-man  top. 


In  short,  there  is  everything  that 
makes  this  car  up-to-date  and  comparable 
with  many  cars  costing  considerably 
more  money. 

Tou  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  it. 
And  when  you  ride  in  it  you’ll  know 
instantly  that  this  is  your  ideal  of  a 
modern  automobile  at  your  idea  of  a 
moderate  price. 

Other  Overland  models  are — Model  83 
five  passenger  touring  car  $750;  the  fa¬ 
mous  Overland  Six  seven  passenger  tour¬ 
ing  car  $1145.  All  prices  being  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town. 


Specifications  of  Model  75 


Pure  streamline  body  five  pas¬ 
senger  touring  car 

Finished  in  black  with  nickel 
and  polished  aluminum  fit¬ 
tings 

Wheelbase  104  inches 
High-tension  magneto  ignition 
20-25  horsepower  motor; 

cylinders  cast  en  bloc 
Electric  starting  and  lighting 
Headlight  dimmers 
Electric  switches  on  steering 
column 


31  x  4  inch  tires 
Non-s  kids  on  rear 
Left  hand  drive;  center  cow 
trot 

Floating  type  rear  axle 
Cantilever  springs  on  rear 
Built-in,  rain-vision,  vent  Hat¬ 
ing  type  windshield 
One-man  top 
Magnetic  speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Full  set  of  tools 


Catalogs  on  request.  Please  address  Department  573 

The  Willy s- Overland  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

“  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  ” 
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Business 


Farming  on  Broadway. 

People  who  go  to  New  York  City  are 
not  usually  looking  for  a  farm,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Broadway.  In  fact  most  New 
Yorkers  pass  this  one  unnoticed.  But 
here  is  a  real  farm  producing  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  carrots,  beets,  potatoes,  corn  and 
other  vegetables,  all  of  which  are  readily 
sold  directly  to  customers.  There  are 
four  acres  in  this  farm,  which  lies  in  the 
valley  northwest  of  the  summit  of  Fort 
George,  between  Broadway  and  Nagel 
avenue,  just  south  and  to  the  west  of 
the  Dyckman  Street  subway  station. 
Probably  the  highest  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  received  by  anyone  in  the  United 
States  are  those  paid  to  Mrs.  Adolph 
Zerrener,  who  has  owned  the  property 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.'  Di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  farmhouse,  and  on 
Broadway,  is  a  public  market,  from 
which  vegetables  are  delivered  to  pur¬ 
chasers  who  take  them  away  in  auto¬ 
mobiles.  There  is  never  any  difficulty 
about  disposing  of  the  products  of  this 
farm;  in  fact  many  of  the  crops  are  sold 
before  they  are  grown.  This  property 
is  for  sale,  the  same  as  almost  everything 
else  in  New  York,  the  price  asked  being 
$278,000,  or  nearly  $70,000  an  acre. 


Apples  by  Parcel  Post. 

I  am  shipping  you  by  parcel  post  today 
a  small  box  of  apples.  When  they  ar¬ 
rive  would  you  mind  opening  them  and 
examining  them  for  bruises,  and  please 
give  me  any  pointers  that  I  can  improve 
on?  We  have  a  1 0-acre  orchard  and  we 
have  about  100  bushels  of  No.  1  McIn¬ 
tosh,  which  we  can  this  year  easily  dis¬ 
pose  of  locally.  Our  idea  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  To  pack  the  best  apples  in  small 
containers,  same  as  I  am  sending  you, 
and  a  larger  peck  size,  and  to  put  these 
into  crates  like  banana  crates,  and  Whip 
by  boat  to  New  York,  as  we  are  close 
to  Portland.  Of  course  the  fruit  would 
be  wrapped  in  stamped  papers  and  only 
the  very  best  sent  out.  It  would  be  in 
New  York  two  days  after  it  was  packed. 
We  thin  all  our  fruit,  and  have  some  ex¬ 
tra  fine  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Hubbardston,  Kings  and  Graven- 
stein.  By  this  method  we  would  do  away 
with  railroad  and  express  or  parcel  post 
charges.  n.  e.  anderson. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  came  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  There  was  only  one  slight  bruise 
on  one  apple — larger  than  the  rest — 
which  did  not  pack  down  close.  This 
method  of  shipping  would  be  excellent 
if  you  could  have  an  agent  here  to  take 
the  packages  out  of  the  crates  and  mail 
them  to  local  buyers.  The  fruit  was 
fine. 


Work  for  an  Auto  Truck. 

Our  business  note  for  the  month  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  some  time,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  asking  a  favor  of  you.  I  have  a  three- 
ton  auto  truck  (covered)  and  have  been 
proprietor  of  an  express  route  for  11. 
years.  Having  sold  my  route,  would  like 
to  get  something  to  do  in  the  line  of  haul¬ 
ing  or  contract  work,  and  thought  perhaps 
you  might  be  able  to  advise  me.  I  would 
prefer  something  in  the  South,  where  I 
can  use  my  truck  in  Winter,  if  possible, 
but  would  be  very  glad  of  anything  in 
that  line  any  place  for  the  present. 

New  York.  E.  a.  f. 

The  Summer  birds  go  south  in  Winter 
for  new  food  and  new  work.  People  who 
feel  the  chill  keenly  and  have  the  price 
go  South  in  December  and  remain  until 
April.  Why  should  not  a  big  truck  fly 
South  if  it  can  find  a  good  feeding  place? 
This  exchange  of  business  and  location 
is  a  good  idea.  Perhaps  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  can  tell  where  the  big  truck  can  find 
work. 


The  Dissatisfied  Customer. 

In  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes  on  page 
1326,  allow  me  to  commend  the  way  you 
treat  “kickers.”  I  try  to  do  exactly  the 
same  way.  A  neighbor  wanted  100 
pounds  cabbage  from  me.  I  priced  it  at 
50  cents,  just  what  it  sold  for  in  town. 
She  wanted  to  wait  till  cooler  weather 
set  in.  When  it  came  she  asked  me  to 


bring  the  cabbage,  then  cabbage  was 
selling  at  $1  per  100.  This  she  would 
not  pay,  saying,  “I  want  it  at  50  cents.” 
I  told  her  “Not  me.”  Then  she  bought 
from  another  person,  paying  five  cents 
per  head.  Later  she  wanted  some  pump¬ 
kins  from  me.  I  told  her,  “Get  your 
pumpkins  where  you  got  your  cabbage.” 

Missouri.  c.  P. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  often  becomes  a  hard 
matter  to  knew  what  to  do  with  com- 
plainers.  Some  people  have  a  way  of 
soothing  them,  but  our  experience  is  that 
the  chronic  complainer  is  a  demoralizer. 


"Pay  him  and  let  him  go”  is  the  best 
advice  we  can  offer. 


The  Business  of  Song  Writing. 

The  U.  S.  Government  is  prosecuting 
John  T.  Hall  of  New  York  for  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  song  writers.  This  trial 
has  made  it  evident  that  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  otherwise  sensible  people 
are  as  vain  and  silly  as  geese  over  their 
attempts  to  write  poetry.  Hall  knew 
this  evidently,  and  he  bled  these  so-called 


poets  through  their  silly  spot.  His 
scheme  was  to  set  their  song  to  music 
and  “publish”  it.  It  cost  $35  or  more  to 
do  this.  Hall  got  the  money  safely,  but 
the  song  was  either  not  published  at  all 
or  else  only  a  few  copies  were  ever  sold. 
It  looks  now  as  if  Hall  would  go  to  jail 
for  his  deceptions.  That  is  where  lie 
seems  to  belong,  but  what  we  want  to 
speak  of  now  is  the  folly  of  the  so-called 
“poets”  who  kept  this  man  going.  These 
poets  are  of  all  classes — lawyers,  min¬ 
isters,  business  men,  carpenters,  women 
old  enough  to  bo  grandmothers  and  foolish 
young  girls.  Few  if  any  of  them  show 
any  poetic  ability  whatever,  yet  with 
that  strange  insanity  which  goes  with 
writing  poetry  these  foolish  creatures 
sent  $35  to  Hall  and  actually  expected 
that  he  could  make  them  famous  and 
rich.  These  respectable  people  probably 


would  not  stand  on  their  heads  in  public, 
yet  they  are  made  far  more  ridiculous 
and  more  of  a  nuisance  with  their  silly 
songs.  Song  brokers  like  Hall  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  business,  but  the  song 
writers  never  should  get  into  business. 
Of  course  we  know  what  it  means  to  hit 
at  a  man’s  poetry,  but  as  one  who  has 
suffered  from  the  evil  habit  we  feel 
like  uttering  a  solemn  warning.  If  you 
feel  an  impelling  power  to  write  a  song 
• — keep  it  for  private  consumption.  Do 
not  send  these  music  brokers  $35  or  35 
cents  to  have  the  song  published.  It  is  a 
1,000  to  one  chance  that  the  public  will 
simply  laugh  at  it.  In  some  cases  people 
have  taken  the  $35  from  absolute  neces¬ 
sities — or  even  borrowed  it  from  their 
wife’s  relatives  in  order  to  have  a  song 


“published.'’  Of  course  we  know  that  the 
song  habit  is  a  terrible  thing  to  break 
off — but  try  it  anyway! 


Mathematics  of  the  Egg  Business. 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  stated 
that  the  value  of  one  year’s  product  of 
hens’  eggs  is  $307.000.000 !  Then  it 
asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  Ilow  many  dozens  of  eggs  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  at  prevailing  prices?  2.  How 
many  ordinary  freight  cars  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  the  product?  3.  If  the 


eggs  were  placed  end  to  end,  how  many 
times  would  they  reach  to  the  moon  and 
back?  4.  If  all  were  aggregated  in  a 
single  egg,  how  would  it  compare  in  bulk 
with  the  earth? 

A  reader  in  New  Jersey  who  evidently 
has  a  head  for  figures,  takes  this  up  and 
gives  the  following  figures.  We  see  that 
the  hen  does  fairly  well  when  sized  up 
against  freight  cars  and  the  moon,  but 
assumes  smaller  proportion  in  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  earth ! 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  average 
value  of  eggs  is  two  cents  each,  while  the 
dimensions  are  two  inches  long  and  1*4 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  increase  of 
bulk  when  crated  is  25  per  cent.  The  di¬ 
mensions  of  a  freight  car  are:  Inside, 
length  36  feet,  width  S1/*  feet,  height  8  1-3 
feet ;  outside,  length  over  all,  40  feet. 
The  mean  distance  of  the  moon,  surface 
to  surface,  is  238.84(4 — (3,964  plus  1,081) 
equals  233,795  miles,  and  the  mean  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  earth.  7.918  miles. 

From  these  figures  it  appears:  (1) 


November  27,  1915. 

The  year’s  product  is  1,279.000,000  dozou 
eggs.  (2)  19.590  freight  cars  would  be 
required  to  transport  them,  and  these 
would  make  a  train  14814  miles  iong. 
(3)  If  placed  end  to  end,  the  eggs  would 
reach  slightly  further  than  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  and  back.  (4)  If  the  year’s 
product  was  aggregated  in  a  single  egg. 
its  bulk  would  be  about  fourteen  one 
hundred  thousandths  of  a  cubic  mile,  and 
this  would  be  less  than  fifty-five  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  million  millionths  of  the 
earth's  volume. 


Canning  Clams. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  can  long 
claims?  c.  d.  c. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  defi¬ 
nite  information.  The  following  is  the 
nearest : 

From  my  experience  in  canning  meats 
should  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cook  the  clams  thoroughly,  letting  the 
liquor  cook  down,  but  not  dry,  using  salt 
enough  to  season,  pack  well  into  cans 
having  .enough  of  the  liquor  to  cover, 
then  seal  while  boiling  hot;  keep  in  cool 
dark  place.  By  trying  a  few  cans  one 
can  easily  tell  whether  this  method  will 
prove  a  success.  mrs.  e.  c.  g. 

A  Source  of  Information. 

As  you  seem  to  be  called  on  for  all 
kinds  of  information  from  “how  to  raise 
a  baby”  to  “how  to  sell  a  white  ele¬ 
phant,”  I  thought  1  would  impose  on 
your  good  nature  too.  j.  w. 

It  is  true  we  are  asked  all  sorts  of 
questions,  and  we  usually  find  an  answer. 
Selling  “white  elephants”  is  no  easy  task, 
though  quite  a  number  of  back-to-the- 
Janders  have  asked  us  to  find  market  for 
their  farms!  We  are  here  for  service  to 
our  readers,  and  while  they  sometimes 
give  us  impossible  tasks  we  do  the  best 
we  can  cheerfully  and  diligently. 


Smoking  Meat  in  the  Chimney. 

In  our  living  room  we  have  a  brick 
fireplace  44  inches  wide,  35  inches 
high,  19  inches  deep  at  the  bottom 
and  15  at  the  top.  Our  family  consists 
of  my  husband  and  myself  only,  and  he 
has  the  idea  that  fo>’  the  limited  amount 
of  smoked  meat  we  will  have  we  might 
make  use  of  the  big  fireplace  to  do  the 
smoking,  his  idea  being  to  partition  off 
one  side  with  bricks  and  make  a  smudge 
fire  on  that  side.  The  fireplace  being  our 
only  means  of  heating  the  greater  part 
of  the  house,  the  main  fire  would  also 
have  to  burn,  and  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  avoid  the  heat  in  the  smoking  oven. 
Can  any  one  offer  any  suggestions?  lias 
the  thing  been  done  before,  and  if  so,  just 
how?  We  are  back-to-the-landers  and 
will  do  our  first  pig-killing  and  smoking 
this  year.  The  pigs  are  youngsters  — 
about  six  months’  old. 

Believing  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  will,  as 
usual,  be  able  to  advise  us  what  to  do — 
or  what  not  to  do,  I  remain,  as  ever,  its 
appreciative  reader.  mrs.  f.  t.  c. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.Y. — This  is  turned  over  to  readers 
for  answer.  It  does  not  seem  practical 
to  us.  We  should  think  the  heat  would 
be  too  great.  _ 

Disinheriting  Husband. 

Can  a  married  woman  who  owns  a 
farm,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
make  a  will  and  leave  her  property  to 
an  outsider,  excluding  her  husband  en¬ 
tirely?  No  children  in  the  case. 

New  Jersey.,  P.  K. 

If  there  has  been  no  child  or  children 
born  to  this  couple  which  would  enable 
the  husband's  right  to  courtesy  of  a  life 
interest  in  the  wife’s  real  property  to  at¬ 
tach.  she  may  make  a  will  of  her  separ¬ 
ate  estate  as  if  she  were  unmarried  and 
exclude  her  husband  from  any  participa¬ 
tion  in  it.  But  she  cannot,  as  said  be¬ 
fore,  defeat  her  husband’s  right  to 
courtesy  if  it  has  attached. 


Tenants  by  the  Entirety. 

I  have  a  deed  of  our  farm,  and  I 
wanted  it  made  out  so  when  myself  or 
wife  dies  the  other  has  it  to  do  as 
survivor  sees  fit.  The  deed  reads : 

“ . and . his  wife,  of  the  town 

of  .  in  said  county  and  State  as 

tenants  by  the  entirety  and  not  as  ten¬ 
ants  in  common  parties.”  Now  I  want 
to  know  why  we  are  not  common  par¬ 
ties,  for  I  think  that  comes  off,  and  if  it 
does  what  steps  must  I  take  to  have  it 
right?  F.  D. 

New  York. 

A  conveyance  of  real  property  to  a  hus¬ 
band  and  his  wife  makes  them  owners 
by  the  entirety,  that  is  they  each  own  all 
of  the  property  and  at  the  death  of  one 
the  title  would  vest  in  the  other  without 
further  transfer.  Tenants  in  common 
own  an  undivided  share  in  the  property, 
and  on  the  death  of  either  his  or  her 
share  would  go  to  his  or  her  heirs  and 
not  to  the  other.  Your  deed  is  therefore 
all  right.  You  wish  to  be  “tenants  by 
the  entirety”  and  not  “tenants  in  com¬ 
mon”  and  the  words  you  quote  should  be 
used  in  the  habendum  clause  (the  one 
beginning  “to  have  and  to  hold,  etc.”)  of 
your  deed,  and  if  used  there  it  covers  the 
situation  exactly. 


A  Productive  Farm  on  Broadway. 
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Notes  on  Human  Life 


A  Back-to-the-Lander. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gasser  of  Connecticat 
sends  us  the  picture  which  is  shown  on 
this  page.  He  thinks  this  indicates  what 
can  be  done  with  hard  work,  a  little 
cash,  and  some  brains.  Mr.  Gasser  was 
by  trade  a  sign  writer,  but  he  got  away 
from  the  city  and  went  back  to  the 
land.  lie  bought  a  little  place  in  the 


Home  of  a  Back-to-the-Lander. 


Spring  of  1914.  The  land  was  badly  run 
down,  and  partly  covered  with  brush.  He 
cleared  off  those  acres,  blew  out  the  holes 
with  dynamite  and  planted  a  young  or¬ 
chard  of  apple  and  peach.  His  plan  was 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  fertility  ia 
the  hole.  So  he  bought  four  loads  of 
stable  manure  and  put  a  couple  of  good- 
sized  forkfuls  worked  into  each  hole. 
That  was  last  year.  Then  this  Spring 
he  planted  the  trees,  cutting  them  back 
well,  and  kept  in  shape  by  pinching  them 
properly.  They  are  now  going  well,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  picture.  After 
each  rain  the  soil  around  these  trees  for 
two  or  three  feet  was  thoroughly  worked 
over.  lie  says  this  was  done  15  times 
up  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  he 
seeded  rye  and  vetch.  He  says  the  build¬ 
ing  shown  in  the  picture  is  his  apart¬ 
ment  house,  while  the  tent  is  his  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters,  and  to  quote  from  his  let¬ 
ter,  “The  stars  and  stripes  floating  to 
the  breeze  gives  me  that  sense  of  pa- 


“Love  me,  Love  my  Dog.” 


triotism  and  ambition  which  I  think  every 
farm  should  enjoy  and  be  proud  of.” 

Mr.  Gasser  is  evidently  no  hyphenated 
American,  and  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  American  flag  ought  to  float  over 
every  American  farm.  There  is  one  thing 
a  little  wrong  about  Mr.  Gasser,  he  says ; 
he  is  a  young  bacheler,  and  finds  his  life 
lonesome  at  times.  He  is  going  out  to 
work  this  Winter  as  an  orchardist  and 
poultryman,  and  who  knows  but  that  the 
only  criticism  of  his  way  of  living  may  be 
wiped  out  this  Winter? 


Apple-Eating  Dog. 

The  picture  of  this  dog  is  sent  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Shaw  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Shaw  says  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Airedale 
dog,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  He  names  this  pic¬ 
ture  “The  Duke  of  Hopkinton  Getting 
his  Share  of  Apples,”  for  it  seems  that 
this  dog  is  bound  to  help  out  the  apple 
proposition  by  eating  more  than  a  good 
many  grown-up  men  feel  it  their  duty  to 
do.  We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say 
about  the  Airedale  dog.  One  fault  some¬ 
times  found  with  them  is  that  they  are 
roamers,  and  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
trained  they  want  to  go  roving  about 
the  neighborhood.  Our  own  dogs  are 
not  troubled  much  in  this  respect,  but 
now  and  then  there  are  Airedales  that 
want  to  see  what  the  world  is  like  out¬ 
side  the  farm.  This  habit  is  a  nuisance, 
for  a  dog  ought  to  stay  at  home  even 
though  his  master  may  be  of  a  roving 
disposition.  With  all  their  faults  we 
consider  the  Airedale  a  first-class  farm 
dog,  and  the  one  in  the  picture  evidently 
is  well  acquainted  with  his  master. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  that  his  dog  took  up 
the  apple-eating  habit  as  naturally  as  a 
child  would.  Mr.  Shaw  is  something  of 
an  apple-eater  himself,  and  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  down  after  supper  to 
read  his  paper  and  eat  a  few  apples.  The 
dog  would  be  lying  down  apparently 
asleep,  but  as  soon  as  his  master  took 
an  apple  up  he  would  get  and  stretch 
and  come  over  for  his  share.  He  liked 
to  have  the  master  bite  off  thin  pieces 
and  then  give  them  to  the  dog,  and  he 
would  put  away  this  fruit  faster  than 


The  Boy  and  the  Pumpkins. 

the  man  could.  He  kept  this  apple-eat¬ 
ing  up  until  his  death. 

In  regard  to  this  habit  of  running 
away  from  home  Mr.  Shaw  states  that 
there  were  two  hounds  that  infested  the 
neighborhood,  roaming  about  and  induc¬ 
ing  all  other  dogs  to  go  hunting  with 
them,  and  that  was  the  way  this  Airedale 
was  led  off.  This  dog  was  only  one  year 
old,  but  he  would  dig  himself  far  down 
into  a  woodchuck’s  hole  after  the  game 
and  killed  several  down  underground. 
Our  own  Airedale  at  the  farm  follows 
the  men  when  they  are  husking  corn. 
The  rats  and  mice  gather  under  the 
corn  shocks,  and  this  dog  waits  until  the 
shock  is  lifted  and  then  she  darts  under 
like  a  flash,  and  it  is  a  rat  of  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  that  ever  gets  away 
from  her. 


Removing  Paint  Stain  ;  Floor  Oil. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  take  paint 
or  furniture  stain  out  of  white  corduroy? 
2.  Can  you  tell  me  of  some  homemade 
preparation  to  use  on  floors  in  place  of 
cedar  oil,  which  we  find  too  expensive  to 
use  each  week?  F.  E.  G. 

1.  Try  this  for  paint  or  furniture  stain. 
If  fresh  and  washable,  use  soap  and 
water ;  if  not  washable,  use  gasoline.  If 
dry  and  washable,  soften  with  lard  or  oil 
and  then  use  soap  and  water  ;  if  not  wash¬ 
able,  soften  and  wash  in  gasoline.  If 
color  is  delicate,  soften  with  oil  and  rub 
out  with  ether  or  chloroform.  The  most 
effective  remedy  for  dry  paint  or  varnish 
is  amyl  acetate,  or  resin  spirits;  soften 
stain  with  one  of  them  and  wash  out  with 
gasoline.  Ether  or  chloroform  or  any 
liquid  material  that  vaporizes  easily,  must 
be  used  in  daylight  and  preferably  in  the 


open  air;  if  in  the  house,  no  lamp  or 
fire  should  be  in  the  room  and  windows 
open  to  carry  off  the  fumes. 

2.  I  suppose  you  have  hardwood  floors 
and  use  a  few  drops  of  cedar  oil  each 
week  when  dusting  the  floors.  Cedar  oil 
is  expensive  if  one  has  many  floors  to 
go  over.  I  do  not  know  any  homemade 
preparations  other  than  those  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. ;  but  any  big  department 
store  has  for  sale  a  special  floor  oil  at 
about  $1.25  a  gallon  that  costs  about  half 
what  the  cedar  oil  does  in  the  end.  A 
very  few  drops  each  week  are  enough  for 
a  floor  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  just 
to  make  a  film  to  cover  the  wood. 

E.  s.  K. 


Jack-O’-Lanterxs. — Mr.  A.  C.  Gis- 
mond  of  New  York  sent  us  the  photo¬ 
graph  from  which  the  picture  herewith 
was  taken.  This  shows  his  little  boy, 
three  years  old  at  the  time.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  tried  his  art  on  a  number  of  pump¬ 
kins,  and  certainly  succeeded  well  in 
producing  some  hideous  looking  faces. 
This  will  appeal  to  many  a  country  boy 
at  this  season,  for  making  jack-o’-lau- 
terns  at  the  proper  time  comes  into  the 
country  boy’s  life  about  the  same  as 
playing  marbles  or  going  through  the 
other  rounds  of  play  which  all  boys 
know.  Our  own  children  at  home  have 
had  great  times  this  Fall  carving  these 
horrible  faces  on  pumpkins  and  squash. 
It  is  a  harmless  amusement,  except 
where  these  faces  are  set  near  the  road 
where  they  can  frighten  horses,  but  it  is 
a  regular  part  of  boy  life,  and  one  to  be 
thoroughly  encouraged  by  parents. 

Brighten  Up  the  Kitchen. 

“Brighten  up  the  corner  where  you  are,” 
says  Billy  Sunday,  and  we  all  agree 
that  the  advice  is  sound.  Here  comes 
Mary  L.  Oberlin  of  the  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  with  good  advice  about 
brightening  the  kitchen : 

One  wonders  at  the  housekeepers  who 
choose  for  their  kitchen  walls  and  wood¬ 
work  a  dingy  gray  or  brown  or  some  other 
dark,  dull  color  that  will  not  show  the 
dirt.  Are  they  better  housekeepers  be¬ 
cause  the  dirt,  which  is  surely  there,  does 
not  show?  Would  these  same  women 
wear  black  dresses  and  aprons  when  do¬ 
ing  the  cooking,  and  feel  that  they  were 
clean  because  they  did  not  look  soiled? 

The  kitchen  should  be  the  cleanest, 
sunniest,  and  most  cheerful  room  in  the 
house.  It  is  here  the  housekeeper  spends 
most  of  her  time,  and  it  is  here  the  food 
is  prepared  and  often  served. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  have  the 
kitchen  located  so  as  to  get  the  best  light, 
but  a  dark  room  may  be  much  improved 
by  using  the  proper  colors.  In  a  Minne¬ 
sota  town  the  school  kitchen  had  win¬ 
dows  on  the  east  side  only.  Half  of  them 
were  on  a  court  and  the  others  against  a 
hill ;  but  by  the  use  of  a  deep  cream  tint  on 
the  ceiling,  a  buff  for  the  walls,  and  wood¬ 
work  of  southern  pine  finished  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  color  and  varnished,  the  effect  of 
sunshine  was  given  even  on  the  dull, 
short  days  of  the  northern  Winter. 

If  there  is  much  sunshine  in  the 
kitchen  white  or  blue  may  be  used ;  but 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house  use  buff 
or  warm,  yellowish  tan. 

Here  we  come  again  advocating  that 
the  most  necessary  part  of  the  house  is 
mother’s  room.  As  father  begins  to  do 
more  and  more  business  he  gets  a  desk  of 
his  own,  and  finally  this  develops  into  an 
office,  or  a  room  where  he  can  be  quiet 
and  do  his  correspondence  and  to  attend 
to  his  regular  work.  The  boys  too  as 
they  grow  older  think  they  must  have 
some  part  of  the  house  which  belongs  to 
them.  Mother  and  the  girls  should  have 
the  same  privilege,  and  mother’s  room 
should  be  provided  for  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  fix  it  up.  The  whole  house¬ 
hold  revolves  around  mothei\  Her  job 
is  harder  than  anything  that  comes  out¬ 
doors,  and  she  is  entitled  to  a  room  of  her 
own,  which  should  correspond  with  fath¬ 
er’s  office.  Mother  and  the  girls  need 
their  room,  and  the  whole  family  should 
strain  a  point  to  see  that  such  a  room 
is  provided  for  her. 
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A  Dinner  to  Suit  Mr.  Pratt 

Reported  by  Edna  S.  Knapp 


Materials  Required. — “I  want  just 
such  a  dinner  as  my  mother  used  to  get,” 
observed  Mr.  Pratt  thoughtfully.  ‘‘I 
want  a  stuffed  roast  rooster,  a  good- 
sized  one,  not  more  than  a  year  old,  or  a 
year  and  a  half  at  the  most.  It  better 
not  he  more  than  half  that.  I  want  a 
good  chicken  pie  with  plenty  of  crust  and 
made  -in  a  deep  dish.  I  want  broiled 
chicken,  too,  not  very  large  ones,  young 
ones  but  not  regular  broilers  will  do. 
Then  broiled  young  pigeons  or  squabs 
would  go  well.  For  vegetables,  I  would 
like  Ilubbard  squash  baked,  turnips,  the 
flat  Fall  kind,  boiled  and  mashed,  fried 
parsnips,  baked  potatoes,  and  celery.  Ap¬ 
ple  butter  to  go  with  the  meat  would 
taste  good.” 

‘•How  about  dessert?” 

‘‘I  want  plum  pudding,  an  Indian  pud¬ 
ding  with  apples  in  it,  an  old-fashioned 
custard  pie  that  is  deep,  a  good  mince 
pie,  an  apple  pie  served  with  cheese, 
shellbacks  (I  like  them  twice  as  well  as 
the  mixed  nuts)  raisins,  grapes,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  apples,  and  sweet  cider  made 
from  Russet  apples,  it  is  the  best  there 
is.” 

“No  candy?”  asked  Mrs.  Pratt,  who 
knew  his  sweet  tooth. 

“What  would  you  need  of  candy  after 
that  dinner?”  answered  her  husband. 

“You  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  the 
bill  of  fare,  then?” 

“No,  only  I’d  want  to  take  a  long  walk 
afterwards;  I  guess  I’d  need  it,”  he  said 
smiling. 

“I  guess  you’d  need  two  long  walks.” 
said  Mrs.  Pratt  with  decision. 

“I  can’t  think  of  anything  I’d  like  so 
well  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  as  that,” 
said  Mr.  Pratt. 

“The  dinner  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
planned,  only  there  is  such  a  lot  of  it.'- 
said  Mrs.  Pratt. 

“In  some  farmers’  families,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  they  would  have  all  that  and  then 
have  roast  beef  and  roast  pork  to  fol¬ 
low,”  said  her  husband. 

“How  big  was  the  farmer’s  family?” 
“Fifteen.” 

“They  had  all  those  things  on  the  place, 
and  could  put  them  away  in  a  cold  place 
Our  house  is  smaller,  and  the  whole 
house  is  heated.  We  lack  their  facilities 
for  keeping  a  quantity  of  food.” 

Keeping  Food. — “That’s  so.  I’ve 
known  my  mother  to  make  pumpkin,  ap¬ 
ple  and  mince  pies  at  Thanksgiving  and 
keep  them  frozen  until  into  March.  She 
would  make  doughnuts,  too,  but  she  nev¬ 
er  could  keep  them  more  than  a  month.” 

“The  roast  rooster  would  make  a  good 
foundation  for  a  meal,  but  I’d  cut  out  the 
chicken  pie.” 

“Mother  always  had  roast  chicken  and 
chicken  pie.” 

‘You  don’t  need  the  broiled  chicken  if 
you  have  broiled  squabs,  I’d  cut  those 
out,  I  think.” 

“You  take  the  squabs  and  cook  them 
that  way  and  they  are  fine,”  protested 
Mr.  Pratt. 

“Well,  we’ll  leave  the  roast  chicken, 
chicken  pie  and  broiled  pigeons,  then. 
But  I  think  you  need  some  pickles  with 
all  that  sweet  stuff.” 

“I  think  so  too.  Let’s  have  your  mixed 
pickles,  then.” 

The  Housekeeper’s  Work. — “The 
menu  is  all  right  for  a  large  family;  for 
a  small  one  it  will  do  if  not  too  much 
of  any  one  thing  is  cooked.  But  do  you 
realize  at  all  the  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  preparing  such  a  dinner?” 

“I  think  if  a  man  wants  any  such  din¬ 
ner,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  his  part; 
we  always  did  at  home,”  said  Mr.  Pratt. 
“I  wish  some  of  the  things  could  be 
cooked  in  the  old  brick  oven,  they  tasted 
so  good.” 

“My  fireless  cooker  will  do  just  as 
well,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt. 

“That’s  so,”  said  Mr.  Pratt. 

“You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  the 
menu  as  it  stands?  It  seems  to  me  like 
a  lot  of  food.” 

“Not  too  much  for  a  farmer’s  family 
in  time  of  plenty,  and  with  farmers’  ap¬ 
petites.” 

“It  is  just  as  easy  to  cook  the  chickens 
different  ways,  some  do  not  like  chicken 
pie,”  reflected  Mrs.  Pratt.  “I  suppose 
you  want  gravy  with  the  rooster?” 


“Who  ever  heard  of  roast  chicken 
without  gravy?”  jeered  Mr.  Pratt. 

“Fried  parsnips  would  be  a  bother  at 
the  last  minute  when  I  was  busy  taking 
up  dinner,  they  burn  so  easily,”  she 
said. 

“Cut  them  out,  only  they  do  taste 
fine.”  he  replied. 

“It  is  just  as  easy  to  cook  one  pie  of 
a  kind,  but  I  should  cut  out  the  plum 
pudding  and  recommend  soda  mints  in 
addition  to  the  walk.” 

At  this  point,  sure  of  the  dinner  he 
wanted,  Mr.  Pratt  returned  to  his  neg¬ 
lected  paper.  Mrs.  Pratt  went  for  her 
“card  catalogue  of  recipes”  as  I  asked: 
“Please  tell  me  how  you  would  prepare 
this  dinner.” 

Recipes  Required. — "You  will  have  to 


read 

over  to 

me 

the 

bill  of 

fare. 

I  am 

afraid 

I  do 

not 

remember  it 

all.” 

Then  1 

is  I 

did 

so  she 

con- 

tinued, 

,  “The 

apple 

butter  was 

made 

last  Summer  in  the  fireless  cooker,  after 
I  had  sifted  and  seasoned  the  apples.  It 
saves  so  much  time  and  trouble  stirring 
it.  20  pounds  apples  cored,  five  pounds 
brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon, 
one  cup  cider  vinegar,  if  the  apples  be 


sweet,  a  scant  cup.  Stew  the  apples 
without  paring,  sift,  add  the  other  in¬ 
gredients,  then  cook  until  thick.  I  taste 
the  stuff  and  add  seasoning  until  it  is 
just  right  for  our  taste.  The  mixed 
pickle  came  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
time  back,  and  I  do  not  need  to  repeat 
it.  Of  course  I  do  as  much  work  as  I 
can  the  previous  day.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  I  get  the  rooster  all  ready  and  put 
it  in  a  cool  place.  1  will  give  you  our 
rule  for  dressing,  but  most  people  would 
want  more  seasoning.  Take  one  quart 
stale  bread  crumbs,  1%  tablespoons 
grated  onion,  1%  tablespoon  melted  but¬ 
ter,  1V»  cup  cold  water,  one  egg,  one- 
half  teaspoon  sage,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
salt,  one-quarter  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
Moisten  the  crumbs  with  the  cold  water, 
add  the  other  things  and  fold  in  the  beat¬ 
en  egg.” 

The  Fireless  Cooker. — “You  spoke 
of  having  a  fireless  cooker,  what  would 
you  use  that  for?” 

“I  would  stew  the  chicken  for  the  pie 
in  that  the  day  before,  then  bake  the  pie 
with  the  crust  in  it  Thanksgiving  day.  I 
would  brush  over  the  crust  with  milk 
first,  as  Mr.  Pratt  is  very  particular 
about  having  it  get  nicely  browned.  I 
would  cook  the  Indian  apple  pudding  in 
it  the  day  before  and  warm  the  pudding 
up  later  in  the  stove  oven.  This  is  my 
rule  for  the  pudding :  Scald  one  quart 
sweet  milk,  add  seven  tablespoons  corn- 
meal,  boil  until  the  cornmeal  swells,  take 
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from  the  stove,  add  one-half  cup  cold 
water,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  two  thirds 
cup  molasses,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  add 
two  cups  apple  sliced  as  for  pies.  Pour 
the  mixture  over  the  apples  and  bake 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  in 
a  slow  oven,  or  proportionately  longer 
in  the  fireless.” 

“Do  you  have  any  special  rule  for 
squabs ?” 

“No,  just  split  them  down  the  back 
and  wash  out  and  broil  over  the  coals 
and  serve  on  toast.” 

“And  now,  about  the  vegetables?” 

Preparing  Vegetables. — “Oh,  anybody 
knows  how  to  cook  them.  I  scrub  the 
potatoes  very  thoroughly  and  scrape  them 
a  bit  if  they  are  rough,  then  grease  them 
over  with  butter  or  lard.  I  slit  up  the 
ends  of  the  celery  and  put  the  stalks 
into  icewater  to  make  the  ends  curl.  I 
use  six  eggs  in  the  custard  pie  instead 
of  four  as  usual  to  the  quart  of  milk.  I 
will  give  you  our  rule  for  mincemeat  be¬ 
cause  we  like  it  so  well.  We  have  the 
liiekorynuts  on  the  place,  and  Mr.  Pratt 
is  very  fond  of  them.  Four  cups  chopped 
apple,  one  cup  nut  meats  chopped,  one 
cup  cracker  crumbs,  one-half  cup  prune 
marmalade,  six  cups  apple  juice,  one- 
third  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  cup  raisins, 
one-half  cup  molasses,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one-quarter  cup  butter,  one-third 
teaspoon  nutmeg.  Boil  the  apple  juice 
down  to  one  and  two-thirds  cups,  put 


dry  cooked  prunes  through  a  sieve  to 
make  the  marmalade,  add  the  other  things 
and  cook  an  hour  or  more,  this  will  fill 
two  pies.” 

“That  sounds  good  but  is  a  deal  of 
work,”  I  remarked. 

“It  is  good,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt  with  em¬ 
phasis.  Then  turning  to  her  husband 
she  said,  “There  is  nothing  here  planned 
for  supper.” 

“I  wouldn’t  want  any,”  he  replied 
promptly. 


War-time  Domestic  Economy. 

We  get  very  little  of  the  truth  regard¬ 
ing  home  and  domestic  life  in  Germany 
during  the  present  war.  One  day  we  are 
told  that  the  people  are  suffering  from 
food,  while  the  next  day  there  will  come 
the  story  of  plenty.  Now  and  then, 
however,  a  true  statement  of  conditions 
filters  through,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  among  the  middle-class  people  the 
question  of  running  the  household  and 
cutting  down  expenses  is  a  terrible  one. 
The  American  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  is  a  German  organization, 
which  publishes  weekly  reports  on  Ger¬ 
man  conditions.  It  recently  contained 
the  story  of  a  German  woman  and  her 
children.  This  family  lives  in  Berlin, 
and  is  of  moderate  means  and  good  edu¬ 
cation.  The  husband  has  been  in  the 
army  for  five  months.  The  children  num¬ 
ber  six,  ranging  from  three  to  17  years 
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of  age.  The  wife  was  a  bookkeeper  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage,  and  is  now  at  work 
in  the  same  profession.  The  oldest 
daughter  works  in  a  candy  factory,  and 
three  other  children  attend  school  The 
second  daughter,  14  years,  besides  going 
to  school  takes  care  of  the  house  and 
cooking,  and  also  cares  for  the  little  chil¬ 
dren.  The  family  budget  is  given  as 
follows,  the  German  mark  being  about  24 


cents. 

Income  per  month  in  marks: 

Salary  of  wife .  125. — 

Salary  of  daughter .  Go. — 

War  relief .  SO. — 


Total  . 270- 

Expenses  per  month  in  marks: 

Rent  for  4  rooms  and  kitchen...  90. — 
Food,  four  meals  daily,  averaging 

30.35  marks  weekly .  121.40 

Light  and  heat .  15. — 

Clothing  and  shoes .  25. — 

Laundry  .  6. — 

Insurance  .  10. — 

Surplus  .  2.G0 


Total  .  270. — 


This  woman  says  that  when  hei  hus¬ 
band  went  to  the  war  she  had  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  earnings  of  herself  and 
oldest  daughter.  Therefore  she  made  a 
thorough  schedule  for  household  economy, 
and  is  living  up  to  it.  The  rent  of  her 
flat  is  125  marks  per  month,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  family  food  she  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

For  breakfast  we  have  cocoa  prepared 
with  skimmed  milk ;  for  the  second 
breakfast  sandwiches  with  cottage  cheese 
or  homemade  plum  jam.  At  noon  we 
have  a  wholesome  meal  cooked  with  the 
help  of  our  fireless  cooker.  Our  last 
week’s  daily  bills  of  fare  were: 

Sunday  noon  :  rice  soup,  stewed  .beef 
with  potatoes,  apple  pudding. 

Sunday  night :  potato  salad  with  hot 
sausages. 

Monday  noon  :  barley  broth,  carrots 
with  potatoes,  rice  with  prunes. 

Monday  night:  liver  sausages,  sand¬ 
wiches. 

Tuesday  noon  :  vegetable  soup,  herring 
with  potatoes. 

Tuesday  night:  oatmeal,  sandwiches. 

Wednesday  noon  :  fruit  soup,  potato 
pancake. 

Wednesday  night:  flour  soup,  sand¬ 
wiches,  plum  sauce. 

Thursday  noon:  fruit  soup  (leavings 
from  Wednesday  night),  stewed  rabbit. 

Thursday  night :  oatmeal. 

Friday  noon  :  vegetable  soup,  white 
fish  in  beer. 

Friday  night:  herring  with  potatoes. 

Saturday  noon :  bread  soup,  turnips 
with  ox  liver. 

Saturday  night :  buckwheat  groats. 

The  cost  of  this  fare  according  to  my 
notebook  amounts  to : 


Marks 

Sunday  .  5.10 

Monday  .  3.95 

Tuesday  .  3,]  7 

Wednesday  .  3.85 

Thursday  .  4.15 

Friday  .  4  35 

Saturday  .  3.29 


Total  .  27. 86 


She  calls  this  a  cheap  week,  below  the 
average.  Certainly  some  of  our  country 
people  who  have  only  to  go  to  the  hen¬ 
house.  the  milk  room  or  the  smoke  house 
to  help  themselves  to  an  unlimited  supply 
of  food,  may  well  be  thoughtful  over  this 
German  woman's  economy. 


Mincemeat. 

Having  seen  on  page  1275  two  excel¬ 
lent  recipes  for  mincemeat,  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  as  meat  is  so  high- 
priced  some  one  may  like  a  simple  rule 
for  mincemeat  (minus  the  meat).  We 
have  used  it  for  years,  and  all  who  have 
tried  it  have  been  well  pleased.  I  have 
received  lots  of  benefit  from  recipes  found 
in  your  paper,  as  well  as  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  on  many  topics. 

Eight  pounds  of  apples  (peeled),  three 
pounds  brown  sugar,  two  pounds  raisins, 
one  pound  currants,  one  orange,  one 
lemon  and  grated  rind,  spices  to  suit 
taste,  half  pound  each  of  lemon  and  cit¬ 
ron  peel,  one  quart  of  cider  boiled  down 
to  a  pint.  Put  apples,  raisins  and  peel 
through  meat  chopper.  I  also  add  on» 
pound  of  tiny  sultana  raisins.  Stir  all 
together  and  cook  until  apples  are  tender. 

READER. 


Citiman  :  “Are  you  still  troubled  with 
your  neighbor’s  chickens?”  Suburb: 
“Not  at  all.  They  are  kept  shut  up 
now.”  “How  did  you  manage?”  “Every 
night  I  hid  a  lot  of  eggs  in  the  grass,  and 
every  morning,  when  my  neighbor  was 
looking,  I  went  out  and  brought  them  in.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


The  Foundation  of  Thanksgiving  Feast. 


*  t.  • 
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Whole  Wheat  Bread 


DRY  | 


.YEAST 


6.  Ya  teaspoonful 

OF  SALT  <T5^ 

Z  2  TABLESPOONFULS 
1.  DRY  YEAST.  ""  °!L" 


8.  2  TA81ESP00NFULS 
BROWN  SUGAR  OR  MOUSSES. 


9.  WHEN  LIGHT,  10  KNEAD  IT  WELT 


3  BREAK  UP  YEAST. 
DISSOLVE  THOROUGHLY 


41  QUART  WHOLE 
WHEAT 
MEALJ 


11.F0RM  INTO  LOAVES 


5.  ALWAYS  'SIFT 
YOUR  FLOUR. 


12  IN  PANS  LET  RISE 
TILL  TWICE  ITSJ!Z^^) 


Wheat  is  the 
greatest  of  God’s 
creations  without  a 
soul.  With  consum¬ 
mate  skill  each  of 
the  parts  of  the  ker¬ 
nel  was  made  with 
the  distinct  object  of 
rendering  the  great¬ 
est  service  to  man  as 
food,  and  was  con¬ 
structed  in  a  form 
to  permit  of  its  stor¬ 
age  as  a  food  supply 
and  as  seed  for  its 
o  w  n  reproduction. 
The  historical  rec¬ 
ords  of  past  ages 
show  that  the  wheat 
was  ground  and  was 
made  into  cakes  and 
loaves.  In  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  milling 
process,  from  a  crude 
kitchen  method  to  a 
huge  corporate  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise, 
meal  produced  by  the 
grinding  of  the  whole 
wheat  kernel  li  a  s 
been  outlawed  by 
fashion.  White,  the 
e  m  b  1  e  m  of  purity, 
has  misled  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  into  be¬ 
lieving  that 
the  white 
color  made 
the  white 
flour  su- 


BAKE 

1/2  HOURS  IN  SLOW  OVEN, 


three-fourths  ounce  fresh  dry  yeast, 
114  pint  medium  warm  water.  Bank 
the  flour  in  the  bread  pan,  make 
well  hole  for  liquid  in  the  center,  dissolve 
yeast  in  the  water,  and  add  oil  and 
molasses  or  brown  sugar,  stir  in  enough 
flour  to  make  thin  batter  and  let  the 
batter  ferment  for  15  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  15  minutes  add  the  salt  and  mix. 
i,et  the  dough  rest  until  it  has  doubled 
in  bulk,  which  will  take  about  one  and 
one-half  hours.  Divide  into  loaves,  mold, 
stand  the  loaves  in  the  tins  in  a  warm 
place,  covered  to  prevent  crusting,  for 
about  one  hour,  or  until  twice  as  large 
as  when  placed  in  tins ;  wash  tops  of 
loaves  with  milk  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  one  and  one-half  hours. 

In  making  experimental  bakings,  if 
loaves  are  too  low  add  to  the  amount  of 
yeast  and  slightly  decrease  amount  of 
salt.  If  the  loaf  crumbles  and  cracks 
crosswise  of  loaf  when  slicing  use  colder 
water.  By  following  the  above  formula 
and  handling  methods  the  third  baking 
should  produce  first-class  loaves. 

TIIOS.  G.  BLACKLOCK. 


perior  to 
wheat  meal 
as  a  food 
product, 
w  here  it 
should  have  been  the  danger  signal  to  the 
whole  world.  The  robust  vigorous  ap¬ 
pearance,  piercing  eye  and  healthy  fami¬ 
lies  of  those  whose  chief  article  of  diet  is 
whole  wheat  meal  bread,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  God  made  the  whole  wheat 

kernel  for  bread-making  and  that  it 

would  sustain  life. 

A  simple  test  to  apply  to  whole  wheat 
is  to  squeeze  a  handful  compactly. 
Genuine  whole  wheat  meal  is  coarse  in 
granulation,  dark  in  color  and  is  full 
of  coarse  branny  particles.  When  a  hand¬ 
ful  is  squeezed  together  tightly  it  falls 
apart  readily.  If  the  sample  to  which 


Sweet  Apples  for  Baking. 

Your  article  on  “Baked  Apple  and 
Brains”  speaks  of  the  varieties  of  Spitzen- 
berg  and  Greening  as  good  ones  for  bak¬ 
ing,  hut  here  in  New  England  we  prefer 
when  we  can  get  them  sweet  apples.  The 
Pound  Sweet  used  to  be  the  no  plus  ultra 
of  all  baking  apples,  and  is  so  still  when¬ 
ever  they  can  be  obtained,  but  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  this  grand,  juicy 
sweet  apple  is  very  hard  to  get  now,  and 
it  is  some  years  since  I  have  soon  any  of 
those  large,  yellowish  green  globes  of  de¬ 
licious  sweetness  in  the  market.  They 
were  formerly  quite  common  in  the  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  and  undoubtedly 
were  one  of  the  favorites  that  used  to 
grace  the  hearthstone  in  our  early  days 
of  the  open  fireplace. 

I  enjoy  your  articles  on  co-operation. 
That  is  what  I  believe  in  thoroughly,  keep 
them  up.  I  think  the  best  investment  I 
ever  made  was  the  10  cents  I  paid  for 
three  months  of  your  paper ;  you  may  he 
sure  I  shall  continue  as  a  subscriber. 

Massachusetts.  j.  p.  Poland. 

II.  N.-Y. — We  have  an  old-fashioned 
orchard  of  early  sweet  apples,  but  find  it 
practically  impossible  to  sell  the  fruit. 
Taste  seems  to  have  changed  in  late 
years,  and  the  demand  now  is  for  tart, 


Molding  the  Dough. 


this  test  is  applied  remains  together  and 
does  not  fall  apart,  either  a  part  of  the 
bran  has  been  removed  in  the  milling 
process  or  white  flour  or  fine  low  grade 
middlings  has  been  added  to  the  mixture. 
If  the  meal  is  too  loose  and  yielding, 
bran  may  have  been  added.  Genuine 
whole  wheat  meal  is  all  the  wheat  re¬ 
duced  to  meal  size  with  nothing  added 
or  taken  away  in  the  milling  process. 

A  good  working  formula  for  bread¬ 
making  is  as  follows :  One  quart  whole 
wheat  meal,  three-fourths  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  oil,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  molasses  or  brown  sugar, 


acid  fruit.  Sweet  apples  have  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  since  the  demand  is  for 
sour  apples  planters  have  followed  de¬ 
mand. 

Keeping  Spareribs. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  spare- 
ribs  and  backbones  nice  and  fresh?  I 
have  tried  putting  them  in  strong  brine, 
but  that  method  was  not  successful. 

MBS.  W.  II.  C. 

To  keep  spareribs  or  backbone  for  fu¬ 
ture  use,  if  you  do  not  want  to  put  it  in 
“pickle,”  roast  the  pieces  in  the  oven  just 
as  though  you  were  going  to  use  at  once. 
Be  careful  not  to  brown  too  much  ;  when 


cooked  pack  as  closely  as  possible  in 
stoneware  crocks  or  even  small  tin  pails, 
then  cover  completely  with  lard.  When 
cool  and  as  is  often  the  case  the  lard 

settles  around  the  pieces  and  leaves  a 

small  piece  or  so  exposed,  be  careful  to 
melt  more  lard  and  pour  over  this,  for 
the  secret  of  it  is  to  seal  completely  every 
particle  of  meat  away  from  the  air  with 
the  lard.  The  lard  so  used  is. good  for  fu¬ 
ture  use,  but  should  the  meat  leave  a 
“taste”  then  melt  all  this  used  lard  and 
add  soda  in  the  proportion  of  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  lard,  let  heat 

thoroughly,  then  allow  to  cool. 

The  method  given  for  canning  beef  can 
also  he  applied  to  pork ;  however,  very 
fatty  pieces  of  pork  are  not  so  appetizing 
put  up  this  way  as  are  the  lean  pieces. 

k.  c.  w. 


Black  Mammy’s  Baked  Possum  Recipe. 

D  ress  and  hang  carcass  out  over  night. 
If  the  weather  is  frosty  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Early  the  following  morning  put  it 
in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Parboil  for 
.TO  minutes,  then  lift  out  of  kettle  and 
put  in  a  bake  pan,  bake  in  slow  oven 
one  hour.  Remove  from  bake  pan  and 
place  upon  a  dish,  pour  the  hot  fat  that 
has  baked  out  into  the  carcass  and  dredge 
in  one-half  cup  Indian  meal,  one-half 
cup  graham  flour,  one  table  spoonful  salt, 
a  pinch  of  black  pepper,  a  small  pod  of 
red  pepper,  one  onion  chopped  fine  and 
one  teaspoon ful  of  ground  sage.  Garnish 
outside  with  parsley,  sifted  from  a  salt 
shaker.  Put  back  in  oven  and  bake  a 
golden  brown.  If  sweet  potatoes  are  to 
be  served  with  the  ’possum,  they  should 
be  baked  without  any  seasoning. 

MBS.  W.  RAY. 


An  Envelope  Cookbook. 

I  noted  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.  directions 
for  a  “card  catalogue”  cook  book.  Perhaps 
some  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
plan  I  use,  which,  while  not  quite  so  ac¬ 
curate,  is  even  more  easily  arranged,  and 
very  satisfactory. 

I  have  placed  in  a  suitable  box  25  or 
more  plain  white  envelopes  of  business 
size.  The  flaps  are  glued  and  the  upper 
edges  slit,  merely  for  greater  conven¬ 
ience.  All  envelopes  are  plainly  marked 
according  to  contents,  and  alphabetically 
arranged.  To  illustrate :  Bread ;  cake, 
loaf  cake,  layer  cake;  candy;  canning; 
cheese ;  desserts,  etc.,  etc.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  may  be  as  close  and  the  number  of 
envelopes  as  large  as  one  wishes.  Not 
only  clippings,  but  hand-written  recipes 
which  could  not  readily  be  mounted  on  a 
card  may  be  placed  in  these  envelopes, 
and  are  quickly  found  when  needed.  My 
envelope  box  has  easily  save  me  hours 
of  time  which  I  should  formerly  have 
spent  in  turning  through  a  quantity  of 
loose  recipes.  r.  s.  d. 


A  Madison  Go.  Recipe  for  Sausage. 
— Twelve  pounds  pork,  one-third  fat,  two- 
thirds  lean;  three  tablespoonfuls  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  black  pepper,  three 
tablespoonfuls  sago,  two  tablespoonfuls 
sweet  marjoram,  two  teaspoonfuls  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  ful  mace,  one-half  cup  brown 
sugar. 

Mix  one-half  of  above  in  meat  before 
grinding,  balance  of  ingredients  before 
grinding  the  second  time.  Place  in  stone 
crock  covered  with  lard,  and  keep  in 
cool  place.  In  cooking  turn  the  cakes 
often  to  keep  from  burning. 

AS  MOTHER  USED  TO  MAKE  IT. 


A  TEACHER  had  difficulty  in  getting  the 
children  to  distinguish  between  “Miss” 
and  “Mrs.”  They  would  insist  on  saying 
one  when  they  meant  the  other.  Finally, 
to  make  the  distinction  more  clear,  she 
said :  “John,  what  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  ‘Miss’  and  ‘Mrs’?”  John,  one  of 
the  slowest  children  in  the  room,  startled 
her  with  the  answer:  “Mister.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Awarded  ~ 

GOLD  MEDAL 

a*  World's  A 
Exposition 
San 

Francisco 


FREE  TRIAL 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre¬ 
vious  experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying;.  One  farmer  who 

had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days.”  Another 
says:  “I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls.”. 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor’s  plan,  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory, 

Sample  Lamp  sent  tor  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 

Whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show¬ 
ing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  TO-Oay  Abso¬ 
lutely  Free  Trial.  Send  coupon  to  nearest  ofllce. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  175  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  ^ Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
Chicago,  New  York  City,  Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  Can. 

I  10-Day  FREE  TRIAL  CouporuUsTj 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  tin;  Aladdin  and  I 
your  Easy  Delivery  Han, under  which  inexperienced 

I  men  with  rijrs  make  big  money  without  capital.  ■ 
This  in  no  way  obligates  me. 


Scientists 
say  Its 

While  Light 
Is  nearest 
to  day- 
light  in 
color 


Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won’t  ex¬ 
plode.  Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  a 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Name . 

rP.O. 

Addresn . State. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  wc  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olf  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  froight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  tlie  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  tile  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THINKING  OF  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  ? 

Our  new  Reward  List,  just  off  the  press,  contains  hundreds 
of  suitable  Christmas  Presents.  You  can  readily  secure  one 
or  more  such  rewards  by  doing  a  litte  subscription  work  for 
us.  All  members  of  the  family  can  assist.  No  experience 
necessary.  No  investment  required.  Send  postals  for  de¬ 
tails  to  Department  “M.”  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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House  Sanitation 


Septic  Tanks  for  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  increasing  use  of  running  water  in 
country  homes,  with  its  accompanying 
advantages  of  hath  tubs,  flush  closets, 
sinks,  etc.,  has  brought  forth  a  demand 
for  some  convenient,  inexpensive  and 
sanitary  means  of  disposing  of  the  wastes, 
or  sewage,  from  these  homes.  A  simple 
covered  hole  in  the  ground,  known  as  a 


cesspool,  has  sufficed  in  the  past,  even  in 
villages  of  some  size,  but  it  is  now  real¬ 
ized  that  such  cesspools  contain  elements 
of  danger,  and  a  better  method  of  sew¬ 
age  disposal  is  sought. 

Underground  vats  or  tanks  of  con¬ 
crete  into  which  household  sewage  may 
be  discharged  and  from  which  the  con¬ 
tents,  rotted  and  liquefied,  may  auto¬ 
matically  find  an  outlet  into  the  soil  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular.  A 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  by  sanitary  engineers  in  designing 
these  so-called  septic  tanks,  and  many 
plans  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
Probably  all  of  these  plans  have  been 
workable,  but  some  of  them  are  unques¬ 
tionably  unnecessarily  complicated,  and 
call  for  a  skill  in  concrete  construction 
that  is  beyond  the  average  householder. 
The  tendency  now  is  toward  simplicity  ot 
design,  and  many  plans  are  offered  that 
the  ordinary  mason  or  carpenter,  or  the 
man  “handy  with  tools,”  need  have  no 
difficulty  in  executing. 

Among  these  simple  and  good  designs, 
one  recently  published  by  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Co,  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  taken  from  their 
bulletin,  this  septic  tank  is  a  simple  rec¬ 
tangular  box  of  concrete,  built  in  place 
in  the  ground  at  such  a  depth  that  it 
may  be  covered  by  a  foot  or  two  ot  soil 
and  its  presence  entirely  concealed.  The 
box  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
a  concrete  partition,  the  smaller  of  which 
acts  as  a  settling  chamber  from  which 
the  liquid  contents  pass  into  drain  tile 
laid  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface. 
The  partition  being  a  little  lower  than 
the  side  walls,  the  receiving  chamber 
overflows  into  the  settling  chamber  after 
it  becomes  full,  and  two  “baffle  boards” 
inserted  as  shown  help  to  prevent  any 
sudden  rush  of  liquid  which  would  break 
up  the  thick  scum  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  contents  of  the  tank,  and 
which  is  essential  to  the  bacterial  action 
that  rots  the  solid  matter  carried  into 
it  from  the  house  fixtures.  The  gate 
valve  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  par¬ 
tition  is  not  an  essential.  In  this  de¬ 
sign.  a  specially  constructed  iron  siphon 
bell  is  shown.  Through  the  action  of 
this  siphon,  the  contents  of  the  tank  are 
discharged  at  intervals  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuously  as  water  enters  the  tank.  Such 
siphoning  of  the  liquids  is  preferable  to 
a  continuous  flow  or  trickle  of  liquid 
sewage,  since  it  gives  the  earth  about  the 
drain  tiles  a  breathing  spell  between  the 
doses  of  sewage ;  .still,  an  outlet  into  the 
drain  tiles  at  the  same  level  as  the  inlet 
from  the  house  is  much  used  and  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  simplicity.  In  rea¬ 
sonably  open  soils  the  sewage  from  an 
ordinary  dwelling  house  will  be  proper¬ 
ly  cared  for  if  allowed  to  flow  continu¬ 
ously  from  the  septic  tank,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  siphon,  though  a  little 
more  disposal  surface  may  be  required. 
Manholes  in  the  top  of  the  tank  give 
access  to  it,  if,  after  an  interval  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  sludge  accumulates  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  need  removal. 

Being  underground  and  entirely  tight, 
the  septic  tank  may  be  built  as  near  to, 
or  as  far  from,  the  dwelling  as  is  de¬ 


sirable.  The  inlet  from  the  dwelling 
should  be  tile  or  iron  pipe  entirely  tight 
at  the  joints;  it  should  also  extend  to 
beneath  the  water  line  in  the  tank.  The 
outlet  is  of  ordinary  drain  tiles,  laid 
with  open  joints,  and  as  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  as  is  practicable.  If 
necessary,  they  may  be  deep  enough  to 
permit  of  plowing  over  them,  however. 
The  effluent  from  the  tank  may,  of  course, 
be  carried  to  any  desired  distance  through 
tight  jointed  tiles  before  it  is  discharged 
into  the  open- jointed,  purifying  tile  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  purifving  tile  system,  whether  laid 
in  one  continuous  line  or  in  gridiron 
fashion,  should  have  a  very  light  grade ; 
a  fall  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch 
to  the  foot  being  sufficient.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  fluids  from  rushing  at  once  to 
the  end  of  the  system  and  failing  to  seep 
out  from  the  tile  joints  along  its  course. 
Single  runs  of  tile  may  be  from  50  to 
100  feet  in  length,  the  total  length  of 
disposal  tiling  depending  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil.  It  is  estimated  that 
six  feet  of  three-inch  tiles  will  dispose 
of  the  sewage  from  each  person  in  a 
household  if  laid  in  open,  gravelly  soil; 
a  medium  loam  would  require  12  feet  and 
a  heavy  loam  25  feet  of  tiling.  m.  b.  d. 


Cistern  Cleaning  Device. 

A  man  passed  through  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  cleaning  cisterns  with  a  machine 
operated  on  the  principal  of  a  siphon, 
lie  cleaned  the  cistern  with  the  water  in 


the  cistern  and  when  through  the  water 
was  a  clear  as  could  be.  Could  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  buy  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines?  J.  s.  s. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  principle  of  the 
siphon  could  be  used  in  any  cistern 
cleaning  device.  There  is,  however,  a  de¬ 
vice  used  for  the  purpose,  so  simple  and 
easy  of  construction  that  any  tinner  can 
make  it.  If  you  will  take  a  10  or  12- 
quart  pail  and  fasten  into  it  an  inch 
from  the  top,  a  close  fitting  cover,  having 
an  inch  and  a  half  tube  reaching  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  and  then 
punch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
and  solder  in  a  piece  of  gaspipe,  you  will 
have  all  the  essential  features  of  the  con¬ 
trivance.  The  accompanying  figure  may 
help  to  illustrate  it.  The  gas  pipe  must 
be  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern.  Tightly  cork  the  end  of  the 
gas  pipe  and  gently  force  the  device  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  or  well.  The  ves¬ 
sel  is  full  of  air.  Now  uncork  the  pipe, 
and  the  water  rushes  in  from  the  bottom 
with  such  force  as  to  wash  and  suck  the 
mud  and  filth  from  the  area  covered,  up 
through  the  inner  tube  into  the  vessel. 
Cork  the  pipe  again  tightly  and  lift  the 
device  carefully  out  and  empty.  The 
operation  is  repeated  till  the  whole  bot- 
tim  of  the  cistern  has  been  covered  and 
sediment  all  removed.  The  thing  is  very 
simple  and  is  practical  so  far  as  getting 
the  filth  out  of  the  bottom  is  concerned. 
The  best  way  really  to  clean  a  cistern, 
however,  is  to  empty  it  and  wash  it  and 
let  it  fill  with  clean,  fresh  water. 

F.  I..  ALLEN. 


An  Inexpensive  Milk-House. 

So  much  more  is  being  demanded  by 
buyers  of  milk  for  shipping  or  creamery 
use.  in  the  way  of  quality  and  care,  that 
it  is  found  necessary  for  each  dairy 
farmer  to  have  a  good  milk-house.  The 


following  is  a  description  of  a  convenient 
milk-house  recently  built,  which  seems 
to  meet  every  need,  and  is  less  expensive 
than  most.  The  plan  could  also  be  used 
for  a  tool  shop  or  garage  by  changing 
the  interior. 

Beginning  a  concrete  wall  is  made  six 
inches  thick  and  18  inches  high  above 
the  ground,  the  size  of  the  building,  in 
this  case,  12x12  feet.  Planed  2x4  stud- 
dings,  seven  feet  long  are  set  up  four 
feet  apart,  or  less  (to  accommodate 
doors  and  windows)  along  the  wall.  No 
sills  are  used.  On  these  2x4  studs  1x4 
strips  were  nailed,  standing  flush  with 
the  outside  of  foundation  wall.  On  top 
of  these  studs  2x4  pieces  were  spiked, 
for  plates  for  the  roof  to  rest  on.  The 
space  between  the  studs  was  lathed,  nail¬ 
ing  to  the  one-inch  projection  on  each 
side  of  studs.  A  temporary  piece  of 
board  was  put  up  at  the  middle  of  these 
laths  to  prevent  springing. 

On  the  outside  of  studding  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  board  was  nailed,  the  nails  pro¬ 
jecting  enough  to  be  easily  drawn.  The 
one-inch  space  between  board  and  lath 
was  then  filled  with  concrete.  Add  more 
outside  boards,  going  up  to  the  plate 
with  the  work.  In  case  of  one  man  work¬ 
ing  in  good  weather,  when  two  sides  are 
up  the  first  lot  of  temporary  outside  and 
inside  boards  can  be  removed  and  used 
on  the  following  sections. 

When  the  four  walls  are  up  and  all 
temporary  boards  removed,  nail  on  out¬ 
side  of  studding  1x6  planed  boards  to  be 
painted  white.  On  the  lath  inside,  plaster 
with  good  fiber  plaster. 

At  one  end  of  the  house,  three  feet 
from  the  ground  outside,  one  edge  of  a 


flat  stone  3x6  feet  was  built  into  the 
wall  for  a  loading  platform.  Concrete 
can  be  used  in  place  of  this  stone.  The 
door  over  this  stone  must  reach  above  the 
plate  in  the  gable  a  foot  or  more,  to 
make  it  high  enough  for  an  entrance. 
Roof  boards  and  rafters  are  planed,  and 
covered  with  3^-ply  wool  fabric  roofing 
surfaced  with  red  ground  stone.  The 
gables  also  are  covered  with  the  same, 
which  is  allowed  to  drop  one  inch  be¬ 
low  the  plates  to  cover  that  joint. 

The  cement  water  tank  to  hold  nine 
shipping  milk  cans  is  in  a  corner  at  side 
of  the  loading  door.  It  is  one  foot  above 
the  floor,  and  deep  enough  to  immerse 
the  cans  to  the  neck.  Waste  water  runs 
to  cement  tank  in  barnyard  for  the  cows. 
Floor  and  steps  to  loading  door  are 
cement.  A  well  of  water  is  by  the  side  of 
the  cooling  tank.  A  raised  platform  is 
built  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  sup¬ 
port  the  gas  engine  used  for  pumping. 
Chestnut  timber  is  imbedded  in  this  con¬ 
crete  so  that  the  engine  can  be  bolted 
down  firmly.  There  are  two  windows, 
one  on  line  of  pulley  and  quite  low  to 
accommodate  belt  for  doing  outside  work. 

A  pit  to  allow  scales  to  be  set  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  is  made.  A  desk  for 
writing  and  a  stove  can  find  place.  There 
is  also  an  entrance  door  on  the  level. 
After  painting  the  interior  the  milk-house 
is  complete.  The  cost  of  material  for 
this  house  did  not  exceed  $50. 

c.  T.  SISSON. 


Good  Words. 

The  spirit  moves  me  to  express  in 
some  faint  measure  my  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  “Pastoral  Parson”  as  it 
appears  from  time  to  time  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  believe  you  have  in  the  writings 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  a  literary  gem  of 
the  purest  water.  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  in  excellence  in  any 
of  the  pretentious  magazines  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Gilbert  writes  with  the  art¬ 


lessness  which  is  the  essence  ot  true  art, 
and  he  reveals  unconsciously  his  devotion 
to  the  Master  whom  he  serves.  I  have,  as 
I  thought,  derived  but  little  from  the 
work  of  clergymen  generally,  and  have 
in  late  years  become  indifferent  to  their 
work,  but  here  is  one  different  and  pos¬ 
sibly  had  I  found  more  like  him  in  the 
past  I  would  not  now  be  aloof  from 
church  work.  No  doubt  you  are  fully 
aware  of  the  merit  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
letters,  but  you  will  be  glad  to  know  they 
are  appreciated  by  at  least  one  of  your 
readers,  and  likely  by  most. 

WM.  A.  LANDERS. 

If  I  am  ever  able  to  do  you  a  favor 
will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  am  a  fisher¬ 
man  and  farm  a  very  little,  but  The 
It.  N.-Y.  is  a  valuable  asset. 

Long  Island.  t.  irving  Edwards. 

Your  persistence  and  your  paper  get 
my  dollar.  I  want  to  follow  the  auction 
selling  propaganda  and  hope  to  see  more 
comments  on  that  point. 

Wisconsin.  w.  s.  avelles. 

We  will  give  up  all  other  papers  and 
magazines  before  our  most  welcome 
friend  and  visitor,  The  R.  N.-Yr. 

Wisconsin.  f.  a.  mingery. 

I  saw  your  article  how  to  make  “An 
Iceless  Ice  Box”  in  the  July  issue.  I 
got  a  medium-sized  drygoods  box  and  by 
following  the  directions  made  the  most 
satisfactory  ice  box.  Many  thanks  for 
the  idea ;  it  is  fine.  v.  j.  davis. 

Maine. 

“The  Regeneration  of  Sarah”  is  very 
good.  The  right  kind  of  story  for  both 
young  and  old.  m.  e.  r. 

Vermont. 

I  have  spent  two  months  in  the  Far 
West.  Hence  my  delay ;  but  if  you 
should  stop  the  paper  my  pulse  would 
stop,  so  keep  it  coming.  jr.  o.  greener. 

Virginia. 

I  am  enclosing  check  on  New  York  for 
$4  to  renew  my  subscription  for  five  years 
from  expiration,  which,  I  believe  will 
carry  me  to  June  15,  1919.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  testify  in  this  manner  to  my 
high  regard  for  your  splendid  journal. 

Arizona.  d.  j.  iioldridge. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  finest  farm  paper 
published  and  is  the  only  one  that  really 
teaches  “ways  of  doing  things.” 

New  York.  Bernard  r.  abel. 

I  have  discontinued  many  papers,  but 
hold  on  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Let  echo  an¬ 
swer  why.  A.  R.  GLASCOCK. 

Kentucky. 

I  like  your  paper  very  much,  especially 
the  stand  taken  toward  bettering  mar¬ 
kets  and  “worsting”  fakes.  This  is  from 
Ohio,  but  what  is  good  argument  for 
New  York  will  also  aid  Ohio  and  vice 
versa.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and 
“drill”  cooperation,  lime,  Alfalfa  and  cov¬ 
er  crops,  etc.,  into  the  minds  of  men  as 
the  miner  bores  into  quartz.  Keep  it  up. 
May  success  crown  Mr.  Dillon’s  work  of 
ousting  the  old  time  methods  of  market¬ 
ing.  EBNER  MESSENER. 

Ohio. 

It  is  more  than  gratifying  to  me — an 
old  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  an  old 
compositor  who  spent  many  hours  with 
his  nose  in  the  space  box  when  setting 
type  on  the  old  Moore’s  Rural,  away  back 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  to  note 
the  prosperity  and  especially  the  moral 
and  political  influence  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  the  present  date.  While 
I  look  back  on  the  splendid  work  that  the 


old  Rural  New-Yorker  used  to  do  in  en¬ 
lightening  the  farmers,  educating  them  to 
become  better  tillers  of  the  soil,  I  must 
take  off  my  hat  to  the  grand  work  the 
editors  of  the — to  me — new  Rural 
New-Yorker  are  doing.  Wishing  you 
many  years  of  good  health,  prosperity 
and  hoping  that  your  subscription  list 
will  soon  pass  the  half  million  mark. 

New  York.  thos.  leahy. 
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Things  for  the  Baby 


Baby  Comforts  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Packing-box  Crib. — The  packing- 
box  is  36  inches  long,  19  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  deep.  The  legs  and  top 
frames  arc  made  from  door  “rabbit 
strips.”  which  lumber  yards  sell,  smooth 
on  all  four  sides,  inches.  The 

legs  are  36  inches  long,  nailed  to  the 
ends  of  the  box  at  the  corners.  They 
extend  up  to  the  top  of  the  box  and  thus 


Packing-Box  Crib. 

hold  the  top  frame  in  place.  The  short 
legs  of  the  top  frame  are  not  nailed  at 
the  corners  of  the  frame,  but  just  enough 
in  from  the  corner  to  slide  down  the 
end  of  the  box  inside  the  box  legs.  This 
holds  it  very  securely.  The  top  of  the 
frame  is  seven  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  box.  The  frame  lifts  on  and  off,  and 
serves  to  hold  the  netting  when  the  baby 
sleeps,  and  to  keep  the  baby  from  falling 
out  when  it  is  old  enough  to  pull  itself 
up  in  the  crib.  The  sharp  edges  of  the 
lumber  are  rounded  a  little  with  sand¬ 
paper,  a  plane  or  a  file. 

The  Crib  Bed. — The  bed  is  a  woven 
wire  bed  spring  on  a  wood  frame,  the 
size  for  a  single  bed,  3x6  feet.  It  is 
mounted  on  short  legs  which  bring  the 
top  of  the  mattress  18  inches  from  the 
flooi\  The  slats  are  door  “rabbit  strips,” 
y2xiy2  inches,  36  inches  long  and 
spaced  six  inches  apart,  center  to  center. 
The  top  rail  is  %x3  inches,  smooth  on 
all  four  sides  (as  are  the  slats  also) 
The  bottom  rail  of  the  sides  is  the  same 
as  the  top,  but  there  is  no  bottom  rail 
at  the  ends — the  slats  are  nailed  to  the 
bed  springs.  The  center  partition  lifts 
out,  and  both  sides  lift  off.  It  is  only 
the  work  of  a  moment,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  crib  into  a  single  bed  with  the 
two  slatted  ends  sticking  up  for  head- 
board  and  footboard.  One  side  or  the 
other  is  lifted  off,  too,  in  making  the 
bed  and  attending  to  the  children.  The 
picture  in  fourth  column  shows  where 
side  fastens  to  end  when  the  side  is  in 
place.  At  each  of  its  ends  the  lower  half 
of  the  top  rail  of  the  sides  is  cut  away 
to  fit  onto  the  end  of  the  top  rail  of  the 
end  pieces,  which  is  cut  away  to  receive 
it.  A  nail  in  the  top  rail  of  the  end 
piece  fits  into  a  hole  in  the  top  rail  of 
the  side  and  thus  holds  the  side  in  place. 
At  the  bottom  a  block  is  nailed  to  the 
bed  spring,  and  a  nail  in  the  top  of  this 
slips  into  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bottom  rail  of  the  side. 

No  special  bedding  is  required,  the 
regular  bedding  for  a  single  bed  does 
very  well,  running  under  the  center  parti¬ 
tion.  The  children  sleep  with  their  feet 
toward  the  center,  and  a  head  out  at 
each  end.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  lumber 
are  rounded  a  little  with  sand  paper,  a 
plane  or  a  file.  reader. 


A  Baby  Pen. 

The  problem  of  how  to  keep  the  creep¬ 
ing  babe  from  taking  cold  on  the  floor 
in  Winter  was  satisfactorily  solved  by 
one  young  mother  in  the  manner  illus¬ 
trated.  The  box  was  carefully  smoothed 
wherever  the  tender  little  hands  might 
come  in  contact.  The  better  parts  of  old 
confortables,  cut  to  fit  and  covered  with 
strong  material,  make  easily  laundered 
pads  for  the  bottom  that  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  warmth  of  the  little  pen.  Casters 
at  the  corners  would  make  it  more  easily 
moved  about,  and  the  slight  elevation 
gained  thereby  would  add  to  the  warmth 
where  a  room  is  heated  by  a  stove.  The 
more  expensive  baby  pens  handled  by 
furniture  dealers  might  be  more  satis¬ 
factory,  because  baby  can  see  what  is 
going  on  around  him  or  play  peep  with 


mother  while  sitting  down,  but  they  do 
not  afford  as  good  protection  from  drafts. 

“Oh,  it’s  cruel  to  keep  a  baby  penned 
up  like  that,”  I  once  heard  a  woman 
say.  I  lost  no  time  in  explaining  to  her 
that  she  was  wasting  her  sympathy.  If 
baby  has  never  had  the  range  of  the 
house,  lie  will  be  happier  in  his  box,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  playthings,  than  any¬ 
where  else  you  can  put  him.  Moreover, 
he  is  safe.  How  often  we  hear  of  a  little 
one  toddling  or  creeping  to  the  fire, 
clutching  the  corner  of  a  table  cloth  and 
pulling  a  coffee  pot  or  in  some  other 
manner  bringing  upon  itself  painful,  if 
not  fatal  injuries.  It  is  not  cruelty  to 
protect  a  child  from  things  like  this 
until  it  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  danger.  MARY  caldwell. 

Ohio. 


School  Lunches. 

(1)  Brown  bread  and  butter  sandwich, 
ham  sandwich,  apples  and  water  or  milk. 
(2)  Cottage  cheese  sandwich,  bread  and 
butter  sandwich,  apple  sauce,  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  lemonade.  (3)  Deviled  eggs, 
stewed  prunes,  nuts,  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of  milk.  (4) 
Chicken  sandwich  and  jam  sandwich,  a 
small  slice  of  pickle,  an  apple,  and  a 
small  piece  of  cake  with  some  crackers 
and  apples  thrown  in  for  recesses.  (5) 
Beef  stew,  cookies,  -apples,  lettuce  or 
{Jain  bread  and  butter  sandwich.  Meat 


substitutes  are  used  instead  of  meat  in 
some  of  these  lunches,  and  celery  or 
other  similar  appetizing  food  may  be 
added  if  it  is  available.  bab  bell. 

Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


Playing  Doctor. 

Living  out  here  on  the  farm  where 
a  doctor’s  visit  means  so  much  a  mile, 
it  has  behooved  me  to  learn  to  recognize 
sickness  in  its  earliest  stage.  I  believe 
that  I  have  saved  our  little  family  from 
several  severe  illnesses,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  saved  the  family  purse  from 
many  a  drain.  I  believe  in  doctering  well 
children ;  that  is,  often  during  the  time 
I  spend  with  the  children  during  their 
hour  in  the  evening,  we  play  “doctor.” 
Usually  I  am  the  doctor  and  I  prescribe 
all  sorts  of  remedies  after  taking  their 
temperatures  and  having  examined  their 
throats  by  the  aid  of  my  electric  “push” 
light.  I  find  that  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  swallow  several  large-sized  sugar  pills, 
and  they  must  do  so  at  one  sv'allow,  so 
that  when  they  really  are  obliged  to  take 
a  bittersweet  pill  they  will  know  how  to 
get  it  down  quickly. 

Their  noses  are  sprayed  with  a  vapor 
spray  and  each  night  they  gargle  their 
throats  with  a  simple  solution  of  water 
and  salt  or  listerine  or  glyco-thymoline. 
By  the  aid  of  a  dental  mouth  mirror  I 
keep  good  track  of  the  defects  in  their 
teeth. 

In  just  this  “play  doctor”  way  I  have 
once  or  twice  run  across  a  suspicious- 
looking  throat,  and  often  have  I  come  to 
know  that  one  of  them  had  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  was  right.  Besides  pre¬ 
tending  illness,  the  chlidren,  on  the  very 
few  occasions  when  they  have  really  re¬ 
quired  the  services  of  a  physician,  have 
met  him  more  than  half  way  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  and  in  no  way  did  they 
counteract  the  good  he  was  trying  to  do 


them  by  getting  excited  or  running  up 
an  abnormal  temperature  because  they 
had  to  have  the  doctor. 

Iowa.  MRS.  c.  A.  RIIOADS. 


Two  Uses  for  Corks. 

My  kitchen  table  stands  in  a  place 
conveniently  near  the  stove,  and  by  a 
window,  but  the  outside  door,  when  open, 
strikes  the  end  of  the  table,  which  mars 
the  door.  A  rubber  cork  nailed  to  the 
table  at  the  point  of  contact  corrects 
the  trouble. 

A  writing  table  in  my  den  is  of  the 
right  size  and  shape,  but  the  legs  were 
too  short.  It  needs  to  be  stable  and  is 
seldom  moved  about.  The  ends  of  the 
legs,  moreover,  were  too  small  to  admit 
of  casters,  so  a  big  cork,  l1/^  inches  long, 
was  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  each  leg. 
The  table  now  stands  firmly,  and  is  of 
the  desired  height.  E.  F.  M. 


Organizing  Woman’s  Work. 

I  was  reading  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.’s  letter 
on  page  1250,  regarding  her  work,  and 
as  she  asks  for  a  remedy,  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  I  could  help  her  from  my  experi¬ 
ence.  My  husband  also  is  busy  with 
field  work,  and  the  children  (boys)  are 
in  school,  except  the  youngest,  so  we 
are  situated  alike  in  that  respect,  but 
she  says  she  trots  to  the  potato  patch, 
I  don’t;  the  seven-year-old  boy  goes  down 
and  digs  a  pail  of  potatoes  for  me  when 
he  gets  home  from  school,  and  his  father 
carries  them  up  when  he  comes  from  the 
field.  She  brings  her  own  wood ;  my 
boys  have  a  cart  and  draw  the  wood  from 


the  wood  pile  to  the  house,  and  then 
altogether  make  short  work  of  getting 
it  into  the  wood  box,  even  little  three- 
year-old  proudly  marching  in  with  two 
or  three  sticks  in  his  little  arms.  My 
nine-year-old  boy  takes  all  the  care  of 
the  hens,  and  of  the  chickens  after  they 
get  well  started.  He  has  some  for  his 
very  own  also,  which  helps  to  keep  him 
interested.  And  as  for  gathering  the 
nuts,  they  think  it  is  jolly  good  fun  on 
Saturdays  to  take  their  pails  and  sacks 
and  gather  the  nuts,  then  Daddy  hitches 
up  the  horse  and  goes  after  them  and 
brings  back  the  well-filled  sacks  and  the 
happy  boys,  who  know  that  when  the 
extra  ones  are  sold  they  will  have  their 
share  of  the  money. 

As  for  ironing  why  does  she  try  to 
iron  so  much?  If  sheets  are  hung 
straight  and  smooth  on  the  line  they  will 
not  need  ironing;  pillow  cases,  towels  and 
underwear  can  be  folded  smooth  and  run 
through  the  wringer  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  line,  and  will  be  just  as  good 
as  if  she  had  spent  hours  ironing  them. 

She  says  “cheap,  shoddy  goods  keep 
her  chained  to  the  sewing  machine.”  Why 
does  she  buy  that  kind,  then?  The  bet¬ 
ter  grade  is  far  cheaper  in  the  end.  One 
gingham  apron  will  out-wear  three  calico 
ones,  and  there  is  but  a  few  cents  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price.  When  tempted  to 
buy  the  cheaper  goods  stop  and  ask  your¬ 
self,  will  this  last  as  long  according  to 
the  price  as  a  better  quality  would?  It 
takes  just  as  much  work  to  make  a  dress 
or  apron  from  five-cent  calico  as  from 
nine-cent  gingham,  and  when  the  calico 
dress  is  worn  out  the  gingham  would 
still  be  whole  and  good.  She  says  she 
trots  to  the  hog  lot  and  the  calf  lot. 
What  for?  Surely  if  her  children  are  in 
school  they  are  big  enough  to  feed  the 
calves  and  hogs,  but  don’t,  I  beg,  ask 
them  to  carry  old  wooden  pails  to  feed 
from.  Get  some  12-quart  galvanized 


water  pails  and  then  fill  them  only  part 
full.  Then  they  are  light  enough  for 
them  to  handle,  and  if  they  have  a  calf 
or  pig  for  their  very  own  just  see  how 
willingly  they  will  feed  yours  in  return 
for  the  feed  their  calf  and  pig  eats.  Then 
when  their  calf  or  pig  is  sold  be  sure 
that  they  have  the  money.  c.  II. 


My  Home  Kindergarten. 

We  live  on  a  homestead  in  the  north 
of  Montana,  three  miles  from  school  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  neighbor. 
My  little  boys  of  five  and  three  years 
are  enjoying  a  course  of  kindergarten 
work  at  home  with  mother  for  the  teacher. 
Having  been  a  primary  teacher  before 
my  marriage  I  realized  that  their  active 
minds  and  busy  fingers  would  delight  in 
the  tasks  which  the  tots  back  East  found 
in  the  kindergarten.  We  have  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  work  which  is  as  follows  to 
be  covered  during  the  Winter : 

Literature  and  expression  : 

Stories,  old  fables  and  tales  and  Bible. 

.Tingles  and  poems  and  Bible  verses. 

Songs,  story  plays. 

Hand  work  : 

Sewing  cards. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting. 

Drawing  and  coloring. 

Bead  stringing,  weaving. 

Writing  figures  and  letters. 

Paper  folding. 

Industries : 

Farming  operations,  gardening. 

Household  tasks. 

Helping  father  and  mother. 

Caring  for  animal  pets,  etc. 

Nature  study  : 

Air,  sun,  sky,  birds,  animals. 

Pets,  seeds,  fruit,  flowers. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  without  buying, 
so  the  only  expenses  have  been  pads  and 
pencils  and  some  colors,  either  crayons 
or  water  colors.  The  sewing  cards  are 
easily  made  from  pasteboard  and  ordi¬ 
nary  needles  and  yarn  are  used  to  sew 
them.  Only  simple  outline  designs  are 
needed,  such  as  fruit,  houses,  figures, 
etc. 

I  save  all  smooth  brown  or  colored 
papers  for  cutting  and  mounting  and  past¬ 
ing.  How  they  do  love  to  muss  in  paste ! 
I  let  them  use  trimmed  feathers  for  paste 
brushes.  For  beads  the  children  gath¬ 
ered  wild  rose  berries  and  made  beauti¬ 
ful  necklaces.  I  also  made  some  starch 
beads,  but  they  are  not  very  substan¬ 
tial. 

In  the  industries  I  am  guided  by  their 
interest ;  when  they  want  to  learn  I  teach 
the  thing  they  want  to  know.  Little 
three-year-old  wanted  to  take  out  the 
ashes  so  I  showed  him  how  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  making  dust,  and  let  him  do  it.  Five 
wanted  to  wash  with  the  washboard,  so 
I  gave  him  real  water,  real  soap  and 
real  clothes  to  use,  and  taught  him  how. 
Of  course,  all  this  takes  a  mother’s 
time,  but  I  am  obliged  to  direct  their 
small  activities  anyway  and  have  found 
it  no  more  trouble  than  providing  amuse¬ 
ment  and  settling  quarrels.  They  amuse 


Baby’s  Crib  Bed. 

themselves  much  easier,  and  repeat  each 
new  lesson  in  their  play. 

We  do  not  have  set  sessions ;  an  hour 
here,  half  an  hour  there,  a  story  while 
I  am  mending,  a  song  while  I  am  work¬ 
ing  and  the  amount  of  work  covered  by 
my  outline  will  be  accomplished.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  encourage  many  other 
mothers  to  attempt  a  home  kindergarten 
MRS.  LOIS  ¥•-  COOK. 


A  Handy  Pen  for  the  Baby. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  World’s  Best  Cow. 

We  have  had  several  letters  lately 
from  people  who  ask  us  to  name  the  cow 
that  has  the  best  world’s  record  on  the 
production  of  milk  or  fat.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  easy  to  answer  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  world’s  champions  are  now 
appearing  upon  the  scene  so  frequently 
that  one  has  to  bo  careful  about  state¬ 
ments.  We  have  corresponded  with  the 
authorities  who  represent  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  latest 
information  is  here  given. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
states  that  the  largest  butter  fat  yield 
of  the  Jersey  breed  is  Sophie  19th  of 
Ilood  Farm.  This  cow  produced  999.1 
pounds  of  fat  in  one  year.  The  largest 
milk  record  of  the  Jersey  breed  is  that 
of  Eminent’s  Bess,  this  cow  having  pro¬ 
duced  18,782.9  pounds  of  milk  iu  one 
year.  The  Jersey  cattle  people  believe 
that  this  record  will  soon  be  surpassed 
by  another  cow.  It  appears  that  Sophie 
19th  is  more  than  five  years  old,  and  in 
producing  the  amount  of  fat  named 
above  she  gave  17,557  pounds  12  ounces 
of  milk  in  one  year.  Another  very  fine 
cow,  Spermfield  Owl’s  Eva  193934,  gave 
10.457  pounds  six  ounces  of  milk,  which 
contained  999  pounds  four  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter  fat. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
states  that  the  highest  authenticated  milk 
yield  for  a  Guernsey  is  24,008  pounds  of 
milk,  which  contained  1,098.18  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  This  was  made  by  Murne 
Cowan  19597,  she  being  eight  years  and 
nine  months  old  when  the  test  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  second  best  cow  among  the 
Guernsey  appeared  to  be  May  Rilma 
22761.  This  cow,  six  years  and  four 
months  old,  gave  19,073  pounds  of  milk, 
which  contained  1,073.41  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
claims  the  world’s  championship  record 
for  butter  for  Finderne  Pride  Johanna 
Rue  121083.  This  cow  gave  in  301  con¬ 
secutive  days  28,403.7  pounds  of  milk, 
which  contained  1,170.47  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat.  This  means  13,211  quarts  of 
milk,  or  30  quarts  and  four  pounds  of 
butter  per  day.  Further  than  this  it  was 
claimed  that  this  cow,  in  a  seven-day 
test,  358  days  after  she  calved,  produced 
002.4  pounds  of  milk  and  28.83  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  These  remarkable  records 
show  how  the  higher  class  of  dairy  stock 
has  been  improved  during  the  past  few 
years.  These  tests  were  made  under  the 
highest  authority  and  are  vouched  for. 
While  these  wonderful  cattle  are  pro¬ 
ducing  such  oceans  of  milk  it  may  well 
be  asked  if  the  ordinary  cow  back  on  the 
hillside  farm  is  producing  any  more  milk 
than  her  grandmother  did? 

Notes  on  Butchering  Hogs. 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
gives  the  following  advice  as  suited  to 
that  State: 

Butcher  bogs  at  home. 

Give  them  water  but  no  feed  for  a  day 
before  killing. 

Bleed  the  hog  with  an  eight-inch 
straight-bladed  knife. 

Be  sure  bleeding  is  done  before  scald¬ 
ing,  or  the  skin  may  be  left  too  red. 

A  heavy  blow  with  an  ax  between  the 
eyes  will  stun  the  animal  before  sticking. 

The  meat  may  spoil  if  the  animal  is 
excited  before  killing,  or  the  weather  is 
warm  afterward. 

Scrape  as  quickly  and  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  scalding.  The  cold  carcass 
is  hard  to  scrape  well. 

Bleeding  will  be  finished  more  quickly 
if  the  animal  lies  on  a  steep  slope  with 
its  head  down  hill. 

Keep  the  hog  moving  in  the  barrel.  If 
the  animal  is  left  pressed  against  the 
barrel  the  hot  water  cannot  get  at  that 
part  of  the  carcass. 

Scraping  is  easier  if  a  shovelful  of 
hardwood  ashes,  a  lump  of  lime,  some 
concentrated  lye,  or  a  handful  of  soft 
soap  has  been  added  to  the  water. 

Use  a  thermometer.  Do  not  attempt 
to  scald  with  the  water  at  above  150  de¬ 
gree's.  A  good  scald  can  be  obtained  at 
140  degrees,  but  it  takes  longer. 

In  opening  the  carcass,  split  the  pelvic 
bone  between  the  hams  with  a  knife  by 
cutting  exactly  in  the  center.  To  open 
the  breastbone  with  a  knife  cut  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  center,  but  do  not  let  the 
point  of  the  knife  get  behind  a  rib. 


Boston  Meat  and  Poultry  Prices. 

Brighton  market  is  fairly  well  supplied 
with  both  beef  cattle  and  milch  cows,  yet 
sales  in  both  classes  are  somewhat  dull. 
Average  quality  milch  cows  bring  about 
$75  each,  farrow  and  milked-out  stock 
averages  about  $40  each.  The  few  fancy 
best  quality  heavy  milkers  sell  at  8100 
to  $120  each.  Best  grades  of  beef  cattle, 
live  weight,  sold  around  8c.  per  lb.; 
others  of  fair  quality  at  farm,  6c.  to  7c. 
per  lb. ;  poor  grades,  bolognas,  etc..  3c.  to 
5c.  Best  fancy  veal  calves  bring  lOt^c., 
but  most  sales  of  veals  are  nearer  7^”  to 
■>V2-  Five  hogs,  7 V2  to  S^c.  per  lb.,  "and 
in  liberal  supply.  Live  poultry  in  good 
demand  with  prices  around  15  and  IGc. 
per  lb. 

Dressed  beef,  best  quality,  14c.  per  lb. 
Medium  grades,  9*4  to  13c.  Best  veal, 
17c.;  good,  13  to  15c.  Lamb,  12lA  to 
15c.;  hogs,  10c. 

Large  plump  fowls  go  at  slightly  un¬ 
der  20c.  per  lb.;  medium  stock,  14  to  18. 
Fancy  native  broiler  chickens  up  to  24 ; 
good  nearby  and  Western  stock.  20  and 
22;  good  roasting  chickens,  18  to  22. 
Turkeys,  best  northern.  25  to  28c.  Good 
western.  23  and  24;  ducks,  17  to  IS; 
geese,  20c.  or  better. 

Butter  still  in  large  supply  and.  still 
coming  reasonably  fast  for  season,  with 
prices  inclined  slightly  lower.  Statements 
of  November  1st  claim  about  23.000,000 
pounds  above  last  year’s  supply  for  same 
date.  October  showed  about  the  same 
figures,  which  shows  the  supply  still  holds 
good.  A  very  little  is  now  exported,  but 
not  enough  to  affect  the  market  any. 
Cheese  sells  at  15  to  18%,  with  good 
supplies  on  hand  and  exports  fair  but  not 
heavy.  Butter  prices  range  from  33  down 
to  27c.,  with  many  sales  around  30c.  or 
less. 

Best  fresh  eggs  wanted  and  supply 
short ;  they  sell  up  to  00c.  per  dozen. 
I’lenty  of  medium  grades  on  hand,  mostly 
Western  stock  on  which  prices  range  from 
35  to  55c. 

Best  horse  hay  well  up  in  price,  $26 
a  nd  $27  per  ton ;  good  and  fair  stock, 
$20  to  $24  per  ton.  Lower  prices  on 
grain  is  the  rumor,  but  are  not  much  in 
evidence  as  yet.  Cornmeal,  $1.50  per 
bag ;  oats,  43  to  46c.  per  bush. ;  mixed 
feed,  $26  to  $28  per  ton  ;  cottonseed,  $3(5 
and  $37  per  ton;  gluten,  $27.50;  linseed, 
$40. 

The  horse  market  has  taken  a  pace  and 
demand  is  very  good  at  satisfactory  prices 
all  round.  Heavyweights  in  best  de¬ 
mand,  but  others  wanted  also.  The  for¬ 
mer  being  around  $400  each ;  medium 
weights,  $250  and  $300  each ;  others 
from  $100  to  $175.  a.  e.  p. 


Buffalo  Markets. 

Apples  are  bringing  good  prices  and 
the  quality  is  much  better  than  usual. 
Reds  wholesale  at  $3  to  $4.50  per  bbl. 
and  greens  at  50  cents  less  for  firsts. 
The  pear  crop  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
A  few  Ivieffers  are  going  at  $1  to  $1.75 
per  bbl.  Plums  are  low  and  about  gone. 
Grapes  are  plenty  and  low,  8-lb.  baskets 
wholesaling  at  14  to  19  cents. 

Potatoes  are  firmer,  but  the  wholesale 
price  is  not  above  85  cents  a  bushel.  Re¬ 
tailers  sell  sweet  potatoes  at  25  cents  a 
l»eck,  just  as  they  do  white  potatoes. 
Beans  are  firm  at  $4  for  Marrows  and 
Bed  Kidneys,  with  others  slightly  lower. 
The  local  crop  is  very  light.  Onions  are 
85  cents  down  per  bushel,  with  a  few 
California  yellow  bringing  $1.  The  crop 
is  plenty  and  good. 

Butter  is  firm  and  a  little  higher,  prices 
ranging  from  32  cents  for  fancy,  to  22 
for  ordinary  crocks;  process,  25  cents. 
Cheese  remains  steady  at  17  cents  for 
daisies  and  12  cents  for  common.  Eggs 
remain  scarce  and  firm  at  48  cents  for 
fancy,  to  26  cents  for  storage.  Most  re¬ 
tailers  do  not  ask  more  than  31  cents.  A 
good  grade  of  storage  appears  to  be  used 
mainly, 

Poultry -is  fairly  firm,  with  turkey  ad¬ 
vancing  as  the  holiday  season  approaches, 
selling  dressed  at  25  cents,  with  fowl  17 
cents  for  fancy  and  old  roosters,  13  cents. 
Ducks  are  17  to  20  cents.  Frozen  poul¬ 
try  is  no  longer  quoted  and  live  is  four 
cents  lower  for  turkey  and  three  cents  for 
fowl  than  dressed  poultry. 

Hay  is  not  so  high,  selling  at  $20  to 
$21  for  choice  Timothy  and  $2  less  for 
each  lower  grade.  Rye  straw  is  $9. 

J.  w.  c. 


Public  Auction 

45  Head  Registered  Holstein  Friesian 

COWS,  BULLS,  HEIFERS, 

will  be  sold  at  auciion  on 

MONDAY,  NOV.  29th,  1915,  at 

NAZARETH,  PA. 

(On  the  John  A.  Miller  Farm  on  trolley 
line  to  Easton) 

A  36  lb.  Herd  Sire: — 31  lb.  Cow: — 28  lb. 
3  year  old  and  other  large  record  cows  are 
included  in  this  sale. 

SOMERSET  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  CO. 

Catalogue _ SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

'k  ®  an,l  "  months  old.  Grandsons  of  Admir¬ 
al  Walker  Pietertje.  E.  E.  Stevens  8  Sons,  Wilson,  N  Y, 


JERSEYS 


YOUR  HERD  should  average  at 
least  500  lbs.  of  butter  fat  per 
year.  A  good  Jersey  herd  will 
do  even  better— 600  lbs.  per  year,  and 
the  butter  will  be  of  the  finest  flavor, 
texture  and  color.  There  are  many 
individuals  of  this  breed  producing 
1100  lbs.  They  make  good  use  of 
every  ounce  of  feed,  do  not  require 
fancy  feeding,  mature  early,  thrive 
in  any  climate,  are  steady  producers, 
are  beautiful  and  gentle.  1  hey  pay 
big  dividends  on  the  highest  priced 
land. 

Ourlatest  freebook," About 
Jersey  Cattle,”tellsallabout 
ktT  (he  development  of  this 
hardy  breed.  Send  for  it — 
«q>  now.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


More  Butter 


QUALITY 

FflR  CAI  F  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
run  vHLt  service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  617  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  Hdaugliters  with  authenticated  records; 
lie  also  lias  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  er  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


IFDCri/C  WE  HAVE 
WLfldL  f  d  THE  BEST 

00  YOU  NEED  A  BULL?  Here  he  is.  He  was  dropped 
Marcli  4.  1915.  His  dam  is  a  Register  of  Merit 
cow — class  A.  A.  She  scored 95% officially.  When 
two  years  old  she  yielded  5809  lbs.  of  milk,  which 
made  397  lbs.  of  butter.  He  is  solid  fawn  and 
of  good  size,  l’be  first  check  for  $60  takes  him. 
Delaware  Co.  Jersey  Breeders  Association,  Franklin,  N  Y. 


■JERSEYS- 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Throe  herd  hulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklauds  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Kuril  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  tost.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High, 
laiul,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


FOR  PRODUCTION-?, ffJTRii 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bld<i..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd 

HKII*  Kit  CALVES—  FOR  SALE.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
(  IIaKMOS  (J.  FOSTER)  llox  178,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


GUERNSEYS 


TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  AVERSE  947  Ibs.FAT 

Large  and  Econorrucal  production  is 
key  Ao  larger  profils.  The  Guernsey  Cow 
is  a  sure  way  !o  increased  profit . 

Shall  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.VV 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growthy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  hull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 
OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bull  jjash- 

er’s  Masterpiece.  2  years  old.  Gentle.  Good  size 
and  color.  Sure  breeder  and  a  bull  of  great  promise. 

GLENW00D  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  BO  Maiden  Lane.  N.  Y.  City 


sa le"  Eight  High-Grade  Guernsey  Cows  1^®^; 

tested.  One  registered  yearling  hull.  F.  YV.  BOR¬ 
DEN,  R.  I).  No.  1,  Schaghticoke,  New  York 

mil  Guernsey  Bull 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

offer  for  sale  some  very  fine 

Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

from  dams  with  records  of  18,000  lbs. 
milk,  and  1,000  lbs.  butter,  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  quality  considered. 
Write  your  wants. 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A uehenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


and  Berkshire  Swine.  Stock  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale. 

Ausable  Y’alley  Farm,  Keeseville,  New  York 


Hereford  Cattle 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ''square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


DlSTI  LLER  S 


The  Ideal  Dairy  Feed 

Throe  T)  Grains  are  rich  in  the  protein  and  fat 
so  necessary  for  milk  cows.  The  average  cow 
is  starving  for  protein  and  fat.  Feed  Three  D 
Grains  a  few  days  and  watch  the  milk  flow  in¬ 
crease.  It  increases  profit  10c.  to  25c.  per 
d'ny  for  each  cow  in  most  cases. 

Three  D  Grains  is  light,  bulky  and  easily 
digested,  80%  to  85%  digestible  matter,  little 
waste  matter.  Safe  to  feed  in  any  quantity 
for  long  periods.  Palatable-cows  do  not  tire  of 
It.  It  does  not  harm  the  cows,  milk  or  butter. 

For  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  its  value  ■  is 
greater  than  C.  S.  Meal,  and  it  usually  sells  at 
a  higher  price,  but  it  now  costs  $4.00  to  $8.00 
per  ton  less,  owing  to  the  short  crop  of  C.  S. 
Menl.  It  is  the  cheapest  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate.  Equally  good  results  with  ensilage  or  all 
dry  feeds. 

There  Is  no  “just  as  good”  brand.  Insist 
upon  Three  1)  Grains,  and  make  more  money. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  write 
direct  for  prices,  by  the  ton,  car,  or  in  mixed 
cars  with  Mill-Feeds,  Oil  Meal,  Gluten  Feed,  etc. 

The  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  544,  Blanchester,  Ohio 
|  SWINE  | 

LARGETYPEBERKSHIRES 

Spring  hoars  and  sows.  Fall  pigs.  Quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

N.  G.  YY’ilcox,  12  Jay  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service.  $20  np.  Yearling  sows,  litter- 
mates  to  State  Fair  champion,  bred  to  Gregory 
Farm  boar,  $35.  A  carload  of  large  sows,  matod 
with  1st  prize  boar.  Price  very  low. 

H.  M.  TERYVILLIGER,  .  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


sALE—Duroc  Jersey  Red  Boars  and  Sows  1^5" 

Farrow.  J.  H.  LEYY’IS,  R.  No.  ‘Z,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


CBELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  IXJROCS 

^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  bleeding.  C.  E.  1IARNE8,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


sale”  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

Soudan  Swiveller  strain.  Males,  $15;  Females,  $10. 
FRANK  MEAD,  ■  -  Am  cilia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-AmericanFoxHoundPups  mf0"u"  !j 

old;  cheap.  ROGER  W.  HOLLAND.  Route  l.West  Branch, N  Y. 


FOR  SALE-Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppy 

A  typical  terrier  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 
Price,  $25.  Erederick  M.  Peasley,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


For  Sale  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


Booklet  and  price  list  free 

JN0.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


QAAA  CCDDITTC  FOR  SALE.  Finestoek.  II- 
jl»UU  I  LIUtLlO  lustrated  catalog  and 

price  list  free. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  .  Dept.  R,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Perrefc  frw*  E  i  t  h  e  r  color,  large  or 

x  ci  i  cis  1 UI  gmaii-  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  8  Co..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


SHEEP 


Horn  Dorset  ram  lambs  and  registered 

ESSEX  PIGS.  CHARLES  LAFFERTY,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Ewes~^al^ 

fine  Flower  ram.  Ewe  lambs,  choice  quality. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  -  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  and  EYVE 
n  LAMBS  for  salo.  E.  E.  STEVENS  8  SONS,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm 

Interlaken,  N.  Y., 

are  making  special  low  price  on  Rams  and  service 
boars  as  advertised  for  next  thirty  days. 

~  HORSES  7T~ 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Fercheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Fercheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  YYr.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Sheep  in  America,  Wing . $1.00 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools, 

Harper  . 1.40 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Butter 

Making,  Publow  . 50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Problem  of  the  Pasture. 

An  interesting  study  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  has  been  the  pastures  on  the  dairy 
farms  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  watching 
the  production  of  feed,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  milk  supply.  With  many  rains,  cool 
weather,  and  a  wonderful  absence  of  fly 
tormentors,  there  has  been  an  unusual 
growth  of  pasture  grass,  but  whether  it 
has  actually  cheapened  the  cost  of  milk 
making,  and  whether  a  dryish  Summer  is 
not  quite  as  much  a  money-maker,  is 
questioned.  The  problem  is  something 
like  this.  To  make  Summer  milk  wholly 
profitable  the  cow  should  graze  on  less 
acres  of  better  stocked  to  grass  pasture. 
I  guarantee  that  with  few  exceptions, 
the  cow  pastures  of  this  section  cover 


age,  because  the  pastures  are  “getting  so 
poor.”  Bigger  silos  are  being  built,  more 
meadow  land  is  being  thrown  into  the 
pasture,  but  no  more  stock  is  being  kept, 
though  it  may  be  better !  What  is  the 
solution  of  the  pasture  problem?  To 
improve  them  at  once  would  involve  a 
cost  that  suprises.  But  where  is  the 
farmer  to  get  the  labor  to  do  all  this? 
It  is  both  scarce,  high  and  pretty  poor 
quality  for  the  price,  when  it  can  be 
found,  as  a  rule.  This  is  patent.  No 
amount  of  stock  on  a  pasture  can  main¬ 
tain  its  fertility !  It  is  only  little  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there.  Unless  much  is 
brought  from  outside  the  pasture,  there 
will  be  a  steady  depletion  of  the  soil  and 
that  means  less  growth  of  grass,  rapid  in- 


Our  Feeder  is  Coming. 


from  four  to  six  acres  for  every  cow,  and 
at  that  pretty  poor  pasture  some  of  it 
is  or  was — and  I  think  few  will  dispute 
that  the  pasture  lands  of  this  section 
have  deteriorated  fully  one-half  in  the 
past  20  years — some  say  15.  Why  is 
this?  Certainly  the  dairies  are  no  larger, 
fully  half  of  them  are  no  better  than 
then,  and  why  need  more  pasture?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  these  pastures  were 
never  cultivated,  or  plowed  even,  in  the 
100  years  they  have  been  cleared,  and  the 
grass  was  that  natural  seeding  of  June 
(Blue)  grass  that  once  sprang  up  spon¬ 
taneously.  Year  after  year  the  cows  and 
stock  have  roamed  over  them  far  too 
often  from  early  April  until  late  No¬ 
vember.  Once  with  them  were  seen  flocks 
of  sheep,  many  young  cattle  and  young 
horses  not  a  few,  but  they  have  all  gone 
now  save  the  cows.  In  all  these  years 
not  a  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
fertility  of  these  grazing  lands.  It  has 
been  a  consumption  of  grass,  carrying 
away  soil  elements,  droughts  and  the 
like ;  the  eternal  tramping  of  hoofs,  the 
steady  encroachment  of  insect  pests  of 
grass,  and  grubs  below.  Brush,  briars, 
weeds,  moonshine,  brakes  and  brambles 
have  obtained  footing,  and  being  better 
prepared  to  break  down  and  exterminate 
their  food  from  the  now  depleted  soil 
than  the  grass  roots  they  each  year 
crowd  out  the  grass,  and  occupy  the  land. 
The  cows  want  only  the  sweeter  feed,  and 
avoid  the  brambles  and  tne  ranner  sour- 
ilavored  grass,  and  so  the  once  two  acres 
for  a  cow,  is  now  four  and  five,  and 
what  is  worse,  five  years  ago  a  cow  in 
Summer  was  grass-fed  only  ;  now  she  is 
fed  grain  and  soiling  crops  every  day 
from  May  to  December,  and  as  a  rule 
all  that  is  raised  on  two  or  more  acres 
to  winter  her,  and  the  grain  still  extended. 
Has  not  this  five  to  seven  acres  to  the 
cow,  something  to  do  with  the  high  cost 
of  making  milk  and  the  low  price  of 
dairy  farms?  If  the  pastures  had  been 
looked  after,  fertilized,  kept  clean  of 
foul  growths,  the  soil  sweetened  up  now 
and  then  with  lime,  now  and  then  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  phosphate 
applied,  the  pastures  mowed  occasionally 
to  prune  the  growth,  to  prevent  weed 
seed,  and  harrowed  once  in  a  while,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  grass  seed  and  stock  kept 
oft'  until  May  10  or  later,  would  not 
things  look  and  be  a  little  more  profita¬ 
ble? 

The  silo  is  only  a  substitute  for  pas¬ 
ture  and  meadow,  and  is  fast  coming  to 
the  front  as  the  supply  of  Summer  for¬ 


crease  of  the  weed  tribes,  more  briars, 
paint-brush  and  the  like.  What  about 
the  old  pasture?  Is  there  any  answer 
but  the  plow?  j.  g. 

Ohio. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  and  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Rochester,  December 
14  to  17,  at  Exposition  Park.  There  will 
also  be  a  large  sale  of  Holstein  cattle. 
The  management  is  endeavoring  to  have 
a  programme  made  up  in  the  discussion 
of  subjects  of  live  interest  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders  of  the  State.  The  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  are :  “Butter  Fat 
as  a  Basis  for  Fixing  the  Value  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Milk,”  by  Prof.  Van  Slyke  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station ;  “For¬ 
age  Crops  in  New  York,”  by  Prof.  Wing 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca; 
“A  Year’s  Experience  with  the  Sanitary 
Milk  Code,”  by  Dr.  Williams,  Deputy 
State  Commissioner  of  Health;  “Value  of 
Farm  Bureau  in  Developing  Live  Stock 
Industry”  and  “Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tions”  will  be  discussed  by  men  practi¬ 
cally  familiar  with  the  subject.  There 
will  also  be  round  table  discussions  on 
horse  breeding,  sheep  breeding  and  swine 
breeding ;  a  round  table  discussion  on 
cheese  making,  led  by  Mr.  George  Hoage ; 
a  round  table  on  butter  problems,  a 
round  table  on  market  milk  problems. 
There  is  also  being  planned  a  large  ex¬ 
hibit  of  machinery  and  supplies  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  dairymen  and 
breeders. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Dispersal  sale  of  registered  Holstein 
cattle,  Home  Farm,  Center  Valley,  Pa., 
Dec.  1. 

Ilerefords,  W.  E.  Hemingway  &  Son, 
Steward,  Ill.,  Dec.  3. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Hol- 
steins,  Newark,  O.,  Dec.  7-8. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

Ilolsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  and  Dairy¬ 
mens’  Association,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sale  of  Ilolsteins,  Dec. 
14-17. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  Dec.  15-10. 

Guernseys,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Dairymen’s  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Ilolsteins,  Jan.  17-18, 
1916. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Ilolsteins,  Jan.  19-20. 


Little  Alfred  was  asked  to  write  a 
composition  on  parents,  and  wrote  this: 
“Parents  are  things  which  boys  have  to 
look  after  them.  Most  girls  have  par¬ 
ents.  Parents  consist  of  pas  and  mas. 
Pas  talk  a  good  deal  about  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  but  it’s  mostly  the  mas 
that  make  you  mind.” — Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 


_ ^ 


AJAX  FLAKES 


T 


HIS  valuable  distillers’  grain  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders  ’  Hand  Book  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


WJLAXTtXB  AJULLTJH 
Protein  *>•  Mi 

«K?r*r*'“  wist 


Milch  Goats  for  Sale 

2  large  bucks,  4  milking  Nannies,  4  doe  kids. 
NOBLESTOJ1E,  .  Toms  River,  N.J. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Breed  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  on  your 
grade  herd.  If  you  are  not  ready  to  buy  pure¬ 
bred  cows,  do  the  next  best  thing,  buy  a  re¬ 
gistered  IIolstein-Fricsian  bull.  He  will  double 
the  earnings  of  your  herd  of  common  cows  and 
prove  to  be  the  pioneer  for  purebreds  and 
greater  profits.  Let  us  tell  you  where  to  find 
the  hull.  Prosperity  and  Holsteins  pair  well. 
Investigate  the  big  “Black-and-Whites.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton  Scc'y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Holstein  Bulls 

pjNE  G  months  old.  Sire— Grandson  of  Friend 
lleilgerveld  UeKol  Butter  Boy,  the  sire  of  three 
1200,  and  four  1000-lb.  daughters.  Dam — Nina  May 
DeKoI,  with  a  record  of  22-U0jl  bs.  One  9  months  old, 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Pontiac  AaggieKoi  ndyko,  with 
12-30-lb,  daughters.  Sire— a  Grandson  of  Friend 
Kongo  rveld  OeKol  Butter  Boy.  Handsomely  colored. 
Strictly  dairy  conformation,  Prices  low. 

F.  S.  THOMPSON,  Hudson, Ohio,  Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOME  FRESH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  (i  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


BROOKSIDE 


Dairy  and 
Stock  Farms 

Home  of  Good 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

XOO  Head 

Stock forsaloof  all  ages.  Quality  and  Priceright. 

L.  LAWRENCE  PflUMIER,  Louisville, Ohio, No.1 

Why  Buy  at  Sales? 

When  you  can  save  expense  of  sellers  and  jobbers 
profits  by  buying  from  our  herd.  .Must  vacate  one 
farm,  and  offer  Keg.  Holstein  Cows,  bred  heifers  and 
yearlings  at  reduced  prices.  Male  calves,  $25  and  up. 
Service  bull,  $75.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 
1111  I  UI3DQT  C ADM  F.  II.  KIVl'.NlU  KGII 
niLLnunol  rrtnlVl  munnsville, n,  y. 

Will  Exchange  a  Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

for  another  one.  Chas.  R.  Traver,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Holsteins 


BROOKDALE  FARM, 


Registered  bulls  from  1 
to  15  months  old,$30and 
up.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

GREENVILLE.  DEL. 


flntarir.  Finn  Pint ia — Sept. 30,1914. Show 
unianu  uun  rieije  Holstein;  morethanhalf 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  hi  ed  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  8250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Semi  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ‘s0thbeuybe8gr% 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Sou,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Unlefnin  ^prvinn  R  n  1 1 — <4  i-ancls°iis  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

noisiein  oervice  duii  dyke  and  King  s;egis  (one 

to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  1  ooking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Prices  moderate 

RFAnY  FAR  Cr|)lflPF-pRICES  S75  °0  toS150  °0 

ntHui  run  otifwiut  Re?istereaHolsteiIiaild 

Jersey  Bulls.  Splendid  individuals  with  great 
backing.  Best  blood  in  the  land.  A  Iso  younger  bull 
calves.  Write  for  list.  HOMEWOOD  FARMS,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


Sired  by 
Rex  Pontiac. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FA  It  MS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

UfAI  CTPTMQ — Males  ami  females  for  sale. 
riVJL.0  1  W.  T.  Snider,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ffor0  ?a£;YiFa  1 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  h^nTimrm 

bred  sires.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 


SWINE 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed-^ 

Ing  and  feeding  scrub 
hogs  ?  Two  of  our  O.  I.  r 

C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs.  '5*  — - 

Will  ship  you  sample  pair  *• 

of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and  ^ 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  Wo  are 
originators,  most  extensive  breeders  and 
shippers  of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 
All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  1.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Write — to-day — 
for  Free  Book,  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale " 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

566  Vickers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BRANFORD  FARMS 
BERKSHIRES 

Headed  by  the  following  great  boars : 

LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

V\7’E  aro  now  making  room  for  1916  spring 
v  y  litters,  ami  offer  over  100  head,  includ¬ 
ing  tried  brood  sows  (open)  and  gilts  ready 
to  breed  for  spring  litters,  service  boars,  in¬ 
cluding  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

We  will  contract  to  breed  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  to  be  sold,  to  Lee  Premier’s 
liival  and'Branford  Artful  Rival,  the  latter 
used  in  the  A.  J,  Lovejoy  herd. 

Buy  a  son  or  daughter  of  Lee  Premier’s 
Rival,  the  greatest  boar  we  over  owned. 
Bred,  raised  and  owned  by  Branford  Farms. 

When  writing,  specify  what  you  desire  us 
to  price  you. 

Everything  High-class. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  AVATSON,  -  Marhledale,  Conn. 

Woodrow  Farm  Sold  Out 

We  beg  to  announce  that,  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
for  sale  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  wo 
will  have  some  outstanding  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

R.  Y.  Uuckley,  “Woodrow”  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars. 

H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-8  EXTRA  FINE  PUREBRED  0. 1.  C.  PIGS 

three  months  old.  Also  one  one-year-old  O.  I.  C. 
Boar,  registered.  Has  all  the  fine  points.  Prices 

right.  G.  B.  GIFFORD,  Plainville,  Mass. 

For  Sale-  Berkshire  and  0. 1. 0.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding,  iix- 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N  Y. 

RFRKSHIRFS- The  l°nc.  deep,  heavy,  bone  type. 
uk.iii\uium.u  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 

nUKEBREI)  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
■  old — sows.  $6;  boars,  $5.  Sows  from  last  spring’s 
litters,  $10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

O  I  f  Surinn- ages.  Prices  reasonable. 

V/.  1.  V,.  OWine  J.  0.  ShelmidineS  Sons,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

CheshireTforSak^^r^cii^ 

Address— Department  of  Animal  Hus. 
Un 


Pigs. 

bandry,  Cornell 


niversity, Ithaca,  New  York 


CHESTER  AYHITE — Registered  Sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow.  Address,  Eugene  T.  Black.  Scio,  N.Y. 

pedigree  Chester  Whites 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  .  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMW0RTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
E.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.-^®®^ 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y.Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

nilRfinS — Nice  pies;  $15pair:  not  akin.  Ped.  Write 

UimUliO  SERENO  AVEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Live  stock  foods  arc  roughly  divided  into  four  classes  of  substanceB--protein.  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers ;  carbohydrates, 
which  arc  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  be  in#  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  be 
the  least  waste  and  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  "  nutritive  ratio"  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  ‘  narrow  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 
‘ 4  wide’ ’  ratio.  , 

.  :■  =  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  - 


Feeding  Stuff 


Digestible 

Dry  Matter  Fat  Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 


Feeding  Stuff 


Digestible 

Dry  Matter  Fat  Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 


Corn  Fodder,  #reen 

20.7 

.6 

1.0 

12.8 

Corn  Fodder,  cured 

67.6 

1.6 

2.6 

37.3 

Mixed  Hay 

84.7 

2.6 

4.2 

44.9 

Hod  Clover 

84.7 

8.8 

7.1 

41.9 

Timothy 

86.8 

2.6 

2.8 

45.3 

Alfalfa  Hay 

91.9 

2.1 

10.6 

42.5 

Corn  Meal 

86.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72.2 

Distillers’  Grains,  dry 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65.8 

Wh  -at  Bran 

88.1 

4.0 

11.9 

47.6 

Cottonseed  Meal 

93.0 

10.2 

37.6 

43.0 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

90.2 

7.8 

80.2 

47.6 

Hominy  Chop 

Buckwneat  Middlings 

90.4 

87.2 

8.0 

6.8 

6.8 

22.7 

77.2 

51.2 

Brewers’  Grains,  dry 

91.3 

6.7 

20.0 

45.7 

Gluten  Meal 

90.6 

6.6 

29.7 

56.2 

Gluten  Feed 

90.8 

3.6 

21.3 

59.3 

Oats 

89.6 

4.8 

10.7 

62. 3 

Harley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

Kyc 

91.3 

1.9 

9.5 

72.1 

New  York  . . . 

Boston  . 

Baltimore  . . . . 
Philadelphia  . 
Pittsburgh  . . . 
St.  Louis  . . . . 
Milwaukee  . . . 


Current  carlot  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs: 


Bran. 

22.50@23.25 

23.00@23.50 

23.00@23.50 

22.00@22.50 

22.00@23.50 

20.00@21.00 

20.00@20.50 


Middlings. 

24.00@26.00 

25.00@27.00 

25.00@28.00 

24.00@27.00 

24.00@27.00 

23.00@26.00 

21.00@23.00 


Red  Dog. 
29.00@29.50 
30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
28.50@29.50 
29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 
25.00@26.50 


Corn  Meal. 
30.00@31.00 
30.00@32.00 
29.00@30.00 
30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
23.00@25.00 
25.00@27.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

36.00@37.00 

37.00@S8.00 

36.00@37.00 

36.00@36.50 

34.00@36.00 

33.00@35.00 

35.00@36.00 


LOCAL  PRICES. 

Chardon,  0.,  middlings,  ton,  $26  to  $33;  bran, 
$25;  com  meal,  $32;  hominy,  $30;  distillers’ 
grains,  $33;  linseed  meal,  $40;  cottonseed  meal, 
$38. 

Catawissa,  Pa.,  middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.45; 
bran,  $1.40;  gluten,  $1.55;  cottonseed  meal,  $2; 
linseed  meal,  $2. 

Bethel,  Conn.,  middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.90; 
bran,  $1.70;  corn  meal,  $2. 

Corbettsville,  N.  Y.,  middlings,  ton,  $25; 
bran,  $25;  corn  meal,  $29. 

Deposit,  N.  Y.,  middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.40; 
bran,  $1.30;  corn  meal,  $1.60;  gluten  feed,  ton, 
$27. 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  middlings,  ton,  $30  to  $35; 
bran,  $26  to  $27;  corn  meal,  $31;  gluten,  $27. 

Afton,  N.  Y.,  middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  bran,  $1.30;  hominy,  $1.55;  gluten,  $1.45; 
corn  meal,  $1.60;  linseed  meal,  $2. 

Guilford,  N.  Y.,  middlings,  ton,  $28  to  $29; 
bran,  $26;  gluten,  $27;  corn  meal,  $29;  linseed 
meal,  $40. 

Greene,  N,  Y.,  middlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.30  to 
$1.60;"  bran,  $1.25;  hominy,  $1.50;  distillers’ 
grains,  $1.65;  brewers’  grains,  $1.40;  malt 
sprouts,  $1.30;  beet  pulp,  $1.40;  corn  meal,  $1.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $1.75. 


An  Ideal  Dairy  Ration  for  Southern  N.  Y. 

That  depends  somewhat  upon  one's 
ideals  ;  those  of  the  farmer  whose  dairy 
must  support  his  family  may  reasonably 
differ  from  those  of  the  agriculturist 
whose  cows,  first  of  all,  must  inject  no 
jarring  note  into  the  general  harmony 
of  the  landscape  and  may  then  pay  for 
their  pedigree,  if  they  can.  With  most 
of  us,  the  ideal  ration  is  the  ration  that 
pays  the  most  profit,  and  that  is  the  ra¬ 
tion  the  greatest  part  of  which  can  be 
raised  upon  the  farm,  and  which  requires 
the  least  frequent  trips  to  the  mill  to 
supplement  its  lack  of  expensive  protein. 
This  ration  will  vary  from  time  to  time 
with  the  food  produced  and  the  market 
price  of  that  which  has  to  be  purchased. 

In  my  own  locality,  clover  and  mixed 
hay,  corn  fodder,  oat  straw  and  silage 
are  produced  by  practically  all  dairy¬ 
men,  most  of  whom  raise,  in  addition,  a 
limited  amount  of  corn  for  grain,  some 
oats  and  buckwheat.  A  large  part  of  the 
grain  food  has  to  be  purchased,  however, 
and  the  kind  and  amount  used  is  gov¬ 
erned  largely  by  the  market.  At  present, 
buckwheat  middlings  ($1.25)  are  the 
cheapest  source  of  protein  and  they  are 
followed  by  gluten  feed  ($1.40).  Prac¬ 
tically  all  other  standard  grain  foods 
and  by-products  are  also  available.  From 
these,  a  very  nearly  ideal  ration  might  be 
made  up  by  giving  a  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk  from  30  to  40  pounds  daily  of  corn 
silage,  in  two  feeds,  and  as  much  clover 
or  mixed  hay  or  corn  stover  at  one  feed 
as  she  would  eat  up  with  relish,  perhaps 
15  to  25  pounds ;  with  good  clover  hay, 
less  may  be  fed  or  the  amount  of  grain 
proportionately  reduced. 

For  the  grain  ration  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal  ($1.00),  mixed 
wheat  feed  ($1.50)  and  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  ($1.25)  would  make  a  good  mix¬ 
ture,  to  be  fed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  each  three  to  four  pounds  of 
milk  the  cow  is  giving.  Gluten  feed  may 
well  be  substituted  for  the  buckwheat 
middlings,  if  desired,  and,  if  the  silage 
contains  considerable  corn  in  the  ear,  a 
part  of  the  cornmeal  may  be  replaced  by 
higher  protein  foods,  the  tendency  of  the 
cow  to  gain  or  lose  in  flesh  serving  as  an 
index  here.  Supposing  a  thousand-pound 
cow,  giving  36  pounds  of  milk  daily,  to 
eat  15  pounds  of  mixed  hay,  35  pounds  of 
silage  and  nine  pounds  of  the  above 
grain  mixture,  she  will  get  in  her  daily 
ration  2.78  pounds  of  digestible  protein, 
4.33  pounds  digestible  fibre,  11.64  pounds 
nitrogen  free  extract,  and  .87  pounds  fat ; 
making  a  nutritive  ratio  slightly  wider 
than  one  to  six.  A  ratio  a  little  narrower 
than  one  to  six  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
as  being  less  fattening,  but  one  to  six  is 
not  far  from  the  ideal  proportion  between 
protein  and  carbohydrates.  M.  B.  d. 


Ration  for  Holsteins. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
grade  Holsteins?  I  am  making  butter, 
have  buckwheat  middlings  (30  per  cent, 
protein),  buckwheat  bran  (22  per  cent.), 
gluten,  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  cottonseed 
and  oil  meal,  also  silage.  a.  c.  b. 

Ghent,  N.  Y. 

For  making  butter  buckwheat  bran  and 
buckwheat  middlings  may  be  economically 
used  as  a  part  of  the  ration  if  the  prices 
are  reasonable  and  the  cows  do  not  ob¬ 
ject.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  begin 
feeding  a  very  small  amount,  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  as  the  animals  become  ac- 
eustomed  to  them.  A  good  grain  mixture 
may  be  made  up  as  follows  from  the  feeds 
you  mention  :  1  pound  buckwheat  bran, 

one  pound  buckwheat  middlings,  two 
pounds  gluten,  two  pounds  cornmeal, 
four  pounds  wheat  bran,  one  pound  cot¬ 
tonseed  or  oil  meal.  With  this  you  can 
feed  all  the  silage  your  cows  will  clean 
up  in  about  20  minutes  morning  and 
evening,  with  a  light  feed  of  hay  at  noon 
if  possible.  The  recent  advances"  in  the 
prices  of  cottonseed  and  oil  meal  natural¬ 
ly  turn  our  attention  to  other  feeds  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  ration.  Under  your 
conditions  you  will  probably  find  that 
feeding  one  pound  of  grain  for  every 
three  pounds  of  milk  produced  will  be 
about  right.  c.  s.  G. 


A  Rhode  Island  Ration. 

We  mix  our  grains  for  dairy  cows  as 
follows :  200  pounds  bran,  100  pounds 

gluten,  100  pounds  cornmeal  without  cob, 
50  pounds  linseed  meal,  50  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  This  makes,  as  we  are  aware, 
a  richer  feed  than  is  neeessar3r.  We  al¬ 
ways  buy  coarse  bran  to  get  the  bulk, 
and  for  the  same  reason  use  a  larger 
quantity.  Linseed  meal  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  cottonseed  meal,  but  it  keeps 
the  cows  in  better  trim,  and  we  have  less 
trouble  from  caked  bags  than  when  we 
use  the  cotton  alone.  Of  that  mixture  we 
feed  each  cow  from  three  to  five  quarts 
twice  daily,  according  to  her  work  at  the 
pail.  For  roughage  we  feed  once  a  day 
silage  all  the  cows  will  clean  up  without 
waste,  and  once  a  day  hay,  either  mixed 
or  oat  and  pea  hay.  We  are  working  so 
as  to  raise  more  clover  hay  and  eliminate 
almost  entirely  the  Timothy  hay.  As 
soon  as  we  can  do  this  and  feed  as  rough- 
age  silage  and  clover  hay,  we  expect  to 
reduce  our  grain  ration. 

Rhode  Island.  A.  perregaux. 


Feeding  Cabbage. — The  only  thing  to 
be  careful  about  in  feeding  cabbage  to 
dairy  cows  is  to  feed  after  milking.  In 
this  vicinity  the  refuse,  i.  e.,  the  poor 
heads,  lower  leaves  and  stumps  above  the 
ground,  are  fed,  and  these  usually  are  not 
chopped.  After  vetting  the  cows  accus¬ 
tomed  to  these  some  of  our  dairymen  feed 
their  cows  all  they  will  eat  twice  per 
day,  with  no  bad  effects  on  the  milk.  To¬ 
bacco  shears  are  the  best  for  cutting  the 
refuse,  tipping  two  rows  into  one  as  they 
are  cut.  When  there  is  enough  of  the 
refuse  to  last  until  freezing  weather  it 
is  thrown  into  heaps  containing  from  five 
to  10  bushels.  In  this  w°-  it  freezes  but 
little ;  freezing  hurts  it  very  little  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  fed  when  frozen. 

TIAROLl)  F.  IIUBBS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  Daisy”  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


A  useful  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 

raised  "The  Blatchford’s  Way”  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1875.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 


Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal  insures  rapid,  sturdy  growth 
of  young  pigs  at  weaning  time.  Prevents  setback. 


See  Actual  Figures  ~^ithi  ™how 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today.' 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  4348  Wankegan,  Illinois 


DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  not  only  nutritive  and  milk  producing  in  itself,  but  in 
addition  it  provides  the  entire  ration  with  greater  lightness,  bulk  and  succu¬ 
lence.  Its  tempting  root-like  flavor  coaxes  the  cow’s  appetite;  she  enjoys  all 
her  food  more  keenly — she  does  not  tire  of  it.  It  has  a  tonic  effect  upon  her 

health— makes  her  entire  ration  more  palatable— promotes  digestion— releases  more  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  other  food  she  eats  with  it— gently  relaxes  the  bowels— tends  to  prevent 
udder  troubles,  and  actually  increases  the  milk  yield  in  many  cases  from  2  to  5  lbs.  a  day. 


Insures  Perfect  Digestion 

When  DRIED  BEET 
PULP  goes  into  the 
cow’s  stomach  it  swells— 
absorbs  5  to  6  times  its 
own  bulk  of  moisture,  loos¬ 
ening  the  entire  mass  into  a 

easily  digestible  condition.  _ 

digestive  juices  flow  more  freely 
and  act  upon  the  loosened 
particles  in  a  way  to  get  a  larger 
amount  of  nutriment  out  of  the 
entire  ration.  This  greater 
amount  of  nutriment  is  almost 
immediately  apparent  in  the  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  milk.  The  results 
are  really  ‘‘like  June  pasture  the 
year  ’round.” 


8EET 

-'T" 

'  hfoUNO 


No  Off-Feed  Conditions 

Prof.  Eckles,  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandman,  University  of 
Missouri,  says:  ‘‘DRIED 
BEET  PULP  makes  it  im- 
.  possible  for  the  feed  to  be- 
come  a  solid  mass  as  is  other- 
wise  the  case.”  The  food  moves 
freely  in  a  pulpy  mass  through  the 
digestive  tract. The  whole  system 
is  toned  up  and  the  bowels  gently 
relaxed  over-coming  off-feed 
conditions.  The  voidingsdo  not 
have  undigested  particles  nor 
show  over-heated  body  condi¬ 
tions.  Unlike  Corn  Meal,  it  is  cool¬ 
ing— not  heating.  The  milk  prorinc- 
tion  is  stimulated  naturally— healthily 
and  without  forcing  or  endangering 
the  animal. 


TRY  DRIED  BEET  PULP-TODAY  III 


, 


The  new  1915  crop  is  ready.  Orders  are  pouring  in  from 
feed  dealers  everywhere.  Your  own  dealer  should  order  early. 
Better  speak  to  him  about  it  at  once  and  avoid  dis¬ 
appointment  or  delayed  shipments.  Ask  him  to  get 
LARROWE’S  —  the  kind  you  can  depend  upon.  It 
is  always  sweet  and  clean  and  keeps  indefinitely. 

Our  trade  mark  and  guarantee  is  on  the 
tag  of  every  bag. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Gillespie  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Western  Orders  Filled  From  Western 
Factories. 
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Mr.  Jno.  Sherwin,  Prop. 
I  South  Farm  (Ayrshire*), 
Willoughby,  0.,  writes: 

,  “We  attribute oursuc- 
i  cess  largely  to  the  fecd- 
[  in#  of  Dried  Heet  Pulp. " 


» '  1 


NelsonTank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  freeTrial 


Heats  water  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  fuel. 
Burns  trash,  cobs,  wood  or  coal.  All  hout  under 
water.  60,000  in  use.  If  you  don’t  think  it  worth 
double  the  price,  return  it  at  our  expense. 


GLANDS 


THICK,  SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


yVBSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  buster,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con¬ 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts, Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  al 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Don’t  Begin  Another  Winter  Without  a 

“Farmers’  Favorite” 

FEEDCOOKERand  BOILER 

OAVES  enough  to  pay  for  itself 
every  few  weeks.  Many  uses  every¬ 
day,  every  season,  indoors  and  out. 

Saves  1-5  any  fuel.  No  brick  founda¬ 
tion.  30  days’  free  trial.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Interesting,  convincing  cir- 
culars  free. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  62-72  OwegoSt.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute. ..Simplest  and 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
fiSrWriteus.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3.80  to  $40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Oept.  T-3709  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 


MINERAL.1 


muse 

over 


HEAVES,, 
COMPOUND 


*  heaves 


Booklet 

Free  | _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  pive  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


SKIN  YOUR-HOGS 


ra  „  I  N,  Pay  Cash  for  Your  Hog  Hides 

r  Start  Ho#  Skinnin#  und  make  bi#  money.  You  ^ 
ean  make  $5  to  $16  a  day  or  more.  Skinnin#  is  / 
tno  only  modem  up-to-dato  method  of  d  fessin#  l 
\^»  pjrk.  I  want  all  the  ho#  Bkins  I  can  #ct  ana  \ 
will  pay  you  cash  for  thorn.  It  costs  you  nothin# 
to  start.  Costs  your  nei#hbors  nothin#  to  have  ‘ 
their  ho#B  skinned— you  simply  tako  the  hide  aa  i 
your  pay.  Write  at  onco  for  information.  IT  1 
show  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  business  < 
your  own  without  any  capital.  The 
“  ones  that  start  first  are  protected/ 
in  their  territory.  Dept.  RNY. 


fifi  MERRILL  A. BEACH 

PtNN  VAN  N.Y 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!" 

4k  m  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

NK  mM  tm  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running 
27  £JL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

.  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour-  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  ' 

30  Days’ FreeTrial 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  P  ree  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory”  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALDAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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Various  Feeding  Problems 


Feeding  Young  Pigs. 


I  have  13  young  pigs.  What  ration 
is  advised  for  making  them  grow  fast 
for  market  use?  They  are  weaned  at  six 
weeks.  I  can  never  make  my  pigs  grow 
properly ;  they  never  grow  fast ;  we  have 
standard  middlings,  cornmeal,  bran  and 
dishwater,  not  much  milk.  Give  me  an 
idea  how  to  feed.  K.  H. 

Esopus,  N.  Y. 

A  useful  ration  for  pigs  at  weaning 
time  intended  for  animals  of  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  weeks  of  age  would  be  as 
follows :  100  pounds  cornmeal,  100 

pounds  red  dog  flour,  100  pounds  hominy, 
50  pounds  molasses,  50  pounds  digester 
tankage. 

Feed  this  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop 
in  such  quantities  as  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish  four  times  daily.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  weaning  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feeds  to  three  when  they  are  12 
weeks  of  age,  and  reduce  the  number  to 
two  per  day  when  they  weigh  100  pounds. 
They  should  be  given  in  addition  all  the 
water  that  they  will  drink,  and  if  milk 
is  available  they  should  not  be  fed  more 
than  four  pounds  of  milk  for  each  one 
pound  of  dry  grain  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  Care  should  be  exercised  so  that 
external  as  well  as  internal  parasites 
are  eliminated,  and  that  they  have  a 
clean  place  to  eat  and  a  dry  place  to 
sleep.  Too  much  dish-water  should  not 
be  fed,  as  it  contains  very  little  dry  mat¬ 
ter  and  thus  very  little  nutrients  in  such 
waste  products.  The  slop  should  be  fed 
thick  rather  than  thin  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  pigs  are  receiving  sufficient 
food  to  enable  them  to  grow  with  thrift 
and  vigor.  Standard  middlings  can  be 
substituted  for  red  dog  flour,  although 
it  is  less  digestible  and  more  expensive 
considering  its  content,  for  very  often 
standard  middlings  are  nothing  other 
than  bran  ground  finely.  It  is  not  wise 
to  use  bran  extensively  in  a  ration  for 
pigs  at  this  time,  for  it  is  not  only  too 
bulky  but  too  expensive.  F.  c.  M. 


Brewers’  Grains. 

What  ration  would  you  advise  for 
milch  cows  to  get  the  best  profits?  I 
have  a  milk  business  in  city,  and  need 
buy  all  the  feed.  I  have  been  feeding 
mixed  hay,  gluten,  bran  and  wet  brewers’ 
grains ;  the  latter  last  12  cents  a  bushel 
and  hauling.  H.  v.  I,. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

If  you  are  getting  good  results  from  the 
ration  you  are  feeding  and  if  your  cows 
are  keeping  in  good  health  and  flesh  I 
see  no  reason  for  making  any  particular 
change  in  feed.  If,  however,  your  cows 
are  milking  heavily  and  losing  flesh  grad¬ 
ually,  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  about 
a  pound  of  cornmeal  to  the  ration  for 
each  cow  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
in  proper  condition  to  produce  the  best 
results.  c.  s.  G. 


cottonseed  meal  and  gluten  will  be  best  to 
feed  with  the  pomace.  As  is  the  case 
with  silage,  the  pomace  is  better  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  than  for  other  kind  of  stock. 
Small  quantities  of  it  may  be  fed  to  hogs, 
sheep  or  poultry,  but  we  should  feed  the 
greater  bulk  of  it  to  the  cows,  and  in 
fact  handle  it  in  all  respects  as  we  would 
silage.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeding 
value  in  it,  and  immense  wastes  have 
occurred  by  failure  to  use  this  product 
of  the  cider  mill.  We  are  sure  that 
sooner  or  later  all  this  material  will  be 
considered  valuable,  and  it  will  be  han¬ 
dled  eventually  like  other  feeding  wastes. 


Ration  With  Cob  Meal. 

I  have  considerable  corn  on  hand,  and 
wish  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows  using  as  much  corn  cob  meal  as 
possible.  I  also  use  four  pounds  dried 
beet  pulp  each  feed,  with  hay  and  grain. 
Following,  are  present  prices  on  grain  to 
be  used,  in  whole  or  part,  as  you  may 
suggest:  Mixed  feed  $1.(50  per  hundred; 
ground  oats  $1.80;  gluten  $1.55;  oilmeal 
$2.10 ;  cottonseed  meal  $1.85 ;  corn  cob 
meal  on  hand.  Give  a  combination  and 
about  the  proper  amount  for  each  feed 
with  beet  pulp  for  two-can  cows. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  c. 

Assuming  that  the  hay  spoken  of  is 
mixed  hay,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  feeds  available  on  the  farm 
are  all  low  protein  feeds.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  our  grain  ration  other 
than  corn  and  coh  meal  must  be  composed 
of  high  protein  feeds  in  order  to  balance 
the  ration.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
cows  in  question  average  to  weigh  1100 
pounds  and  give  30  pounds  of  4%  milk 
daily.  This  being  the  case,  each  cow 
would  require  2.7  pounds  protein  and 
14.67  pounds  carbohydrate  and  fat  daily. 
The  following  ration  comes  very  close  to 
balancing:  12  pounds  mixed  hay  daily, 
four  parts  dried  beet  pulp,  four  parts  corn 
and  cob  meal,  two  parts  gluten  feed,  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains. 

The  simplest  way  to  feed  the  beet  pulp 
woxxld  be  to  mix  it  in  with  the  other 
grain  feeds.  Feed  one  pound  of  this 
grain  mixture  containing  the  beet  pulp 
for  each  two  to  2%  pounds  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily ;  that  is,  the  cow  giving  30 
pounds  milk  would  get  14  pounds  of  the 
mixture  daily.  If  the  distillers’  grains 
cannot  be  secured,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
mixed  feed  or  bran  could  be  used  in  their 
place,  although  neither  of  these  feeds 
would  supply  as  much  protein.  With  the 
present  high  prices  of  cottonseed  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  balance 
a  cheap  ration  unless  one  has  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  and  silage  of  some  kind. 

ir.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Fred  had  been  permitted  to  visit  a  boy 
friend  on  the  strict  condition  that  he  re¬ 
turn  home  not  later  than  five  o’clock.  lie 
arrived  sit  seven  to  find  his  mother  very 
angry.  He  insisted,  how.ever,  that  he  had 
not  loitered  on  the  way  home.  “Do  you 
expect  me  to  believe,”  demanded  the 
mother,  “that  it  took  you  two  hours  to 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile?”  “Yes,  mam¬ 
ma,”  blubbered  the  boy.  “Charlie  gave 
me  a  mud  turtle — and  I  was  afraid — to 
carry  it — so  I  led  it  home.” — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


Results  Speak  for  Themselves 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  AAGGIE  CORNUCOPIA,  No.  110176 
Owned  by  D.  W.  Field  Farm  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

(Xtra-vim  used  in  her  Test  Ration) 

(  676.5  lbs.  milk,  34. 76^bs.  butter  in  7  days 
OFFICIAL  )  2763.7  “  “  134.97  “  “  “  30 

TEST  )  5278.7  “  “  252.84  “  “  “  60  “ 

(  Milk  in  one  day  104.6  “ 

A  daughter  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad’s,  who^now  has  23  daughters  that  average 
601  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Twenty-one  average  28.10  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  a  record 
unequalled  by  the  daughters  of  any  other  sire  living  or  dead. 

Xtra-vim  is  NOT  a  protein  and 
TINCTLY  NOT  THAT.  Xtra-vim 
properly  fed  in  conjunction  with 
accomplish  better  results. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  15,  1915. 

Gentlemen: — 

We  have  been  using  your  molasses  feed 
for  the  past  year  with  the  very  best  results. 

Every  horse  we  own  has  improved  since 
we  started  feeding  it,  in  tact  one  horse  has 
gained  1 40  lbs  in  the  last  ten  months. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  DOHERTY  COAL  CO. 

Would’nt  you  like  a  copy  of  our  latest  Feed  Book? 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,  173-C  Milk  Street,  Boston 


fat  combination — IT  IS  DIS- 
Feed  is  a  product  that,  when 
protein  and  fat  rations,  will 


VJ, 


AS 


Not  a  Loafer  in  the  Lot! 

Every  cow  in  this  dairy  is  a  money-maker.  This  is 
a  business  institution, —  not  a  boarding  house  for 
dead  beats.  That’s  why  we  feed  exclusively 

UNION  GRAINS 

The  Balanced  Ration  for  Milk  Production 


TI7RITE  today  for 
''  Iho  records  of 
milkers  who  hare 
been  fed  UNION 
GRAINS.  With  it  we 
will  send  you  free,  a 
copy  of  the  book 
“Economica  I  Feed¬ 
ing”.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  post 
card  willbring  them. 


It  all  goes  to  making  milk  and  butter-fat.  Union 
Grains  has  the  bulk,  the  strength  and  the  variety  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  every  cow.  It  has  the  flavor 
that  makes  them  greedy  for  it.  It  has  the  milk- 
producing  ingredients  that  satisfy  the  man  who  pays 
the  feed  bills.  All-in-all,  Union  Grains  is  the  most 
economical  dairy  ration  you  can  buy. 

UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  R,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ACORN  COW  BOWLS 

Absolutely  Sanitary.  The  ouJy  bowl 
for  up-to-date  farm  equipment. 
This  horse  and  cow  bowl  Hushes  It¬ 
self.  No  wet  stable  floors.  No  valve 
In  bottom  to  ping  up.  No  regulating 
tank  to  rust  out.  No  feed  or  water 
remains  in  bowl.  Cun  he  placed  at 
any  height.  Write  for  Catalog. 

METAL  SHINGLE  CO, 

117  Oregon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FEED  BUYERS  SAVE  MONEY  a£&  £arrs  T 

MiUfeeds,  Grain,  Cottonseed,  Gluten,  Salvage. 
Ask  price.  BARTLETT  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


DRY  COWS  MILK 

for  pigs,  calves  or  chickens.  One  pound  makes 
6  liquid  quarts.  Low  cost. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  &  CO.,  -  Seymour,  Conn. 


Feeding  Value  of  Apole  Pomace. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  in  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.  that  pomace  from  a  cider  mill  was 
nearly  equal  to  silage.  Is  it  safe  to  feed 
to  milch  cows,  and  about  how  much 
should  be  given  each  day?  How  about 
hogs  and  poultry?  I  can  obtain  all  I 
wish  for  drawing  it  away,  and  if  there  is 
any  feeding  value  I  would  like  to  make 
use  of  it.  What  would  be  a  good  dairy 
ration  for  cows,  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  feeds,  wheat  feed,  bran,  middlings, 
etc.,  cornmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  brewers’ 
grains  and  rye  bran  and  middlings?  I 
have  plenty  of  dry  cornstalks  and  enough 
clover  hay  to  give  one  feeding  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  G.  Y.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  practical 
articles  about  feeding  apple  pomace. 
When  reasonably  fed  the  pomace  has 
given  good  satisfaction.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  its  value  is  so  well  known  that  farm- 
ei’S  readily  buy  it.  In  some  cases  it  is 
shipped  by  freight  25  miles  or  more,  and 
considered  a  good  bargain.  The  chemists 
consider  that  a  good  quality  of  apple  pom¬ 
ace  is  about  equal  to  a  fair  quality  of 
corn  silage.  The  following  table  shows 
the  comparative  value  of  apple  pomace 
and  silage  of  reasonably  good  quality. 
This  means  the  digestible  nutrients  in 
100  pounds. 

Carbo- 

Proteln.  hydrates.  Fat. 

Apple  pomace .  0.9  15  0.6 

Corn  Silage .  1.1  15  0.7 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  corn  sil¬ 
age  is  a  little  stronger  in  protein,  but 
the  two  are  not  far  apart  in  actual  feed-  j 
ing  value.  Experiments  show  that  it  is 
safe  to  use  the  apple  pomace  just  about  ! 
as  we  would  silage,  and  in  figuring  on 
quality  and  the  proper  feeds  to  go  with 
it,  we  should  consider  the  two  feeds 
practically  equal.  Such  grains  as  bran, 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

—the  complete  milk¬ 
making  ration. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

—the  most  perfect  whole  ■ 
milk  equal. 


Cut  the  feeding  cost  of  your  cows,  horses,  hogs,  steers  and  poultry,  and  increase  their  pro¬ 
ductiveness  25%,  by  feeding  Sucrene  Feeds.  You  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  primitive 
and  costly  method  of  feeding  high-priced  natural  grains  with  inferior  results. 

Sucrene  Feeds  are  scientifically  balanced  rations,  fully  tested  and  proven  to  be  of  superior 
value  in  producing  bone,  flesh,  energy  and  milk. 

Famous  Cows  Make  World  Records  When  Fed  on 
Sucrene  Molasses  and  Grain  Products  Dairy  Feed 


Dulcina  2d  Clotilde,  De  Colantha  Queen,  Daisy 
Fisher,  Egotistic  2d,  and  other  great  milkers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  famous  herd  of  125  Holsteins  owned  by 
Derrcr  Bros,  of  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  have  been  fed  for 
years  on  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed. 


Messrs.  Derrer  Bros,  write :  “  The  fact  that  we 
have  fed  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  to  our  herd  of  125  dairy 
cows  for  three  years  is  proof  that  we  like  the  feed 
and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical 
feeds  we  have  ever  fed.” 


Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

— complete  grain  ration; 
increases  pork  profits. 

Sucrene-Alfalfa 
Horse  Feed 

— more  nourishing  and 
cheaper  than  oats. 

Amco  Fat  Maker 

—finishes  steers  quicker 
at  less  cost. 

Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

— make  hens  lay  more, 
chicks  grow  faster. 


PutupinlOO  Ib.sacks 

Every  sack  guaranteed. 
Try  a  sack  and  you’ll  feed 
it  always;  a  few  feeds  will 
convince  you. 


Please  send  me  free  of  cost  ar.d  without  obligations  booklets 
on  feeds  cheesed  below  : 

. Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  . Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

. Sucrene  Calf  Meal  . Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

. . Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed . Xmco  Fat  Maker 
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l  have . Cows.. 


Hogs.. 


.  Horses 


My  dealer  is . 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Produces  More  Milk  at  Less  Feed  Cost 

Thomas  Y.  Hackett,  a  leading  dairyman  of  Daretown,  N.  J.,  writes:  “I  can  honestly  say 
that  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  has  made  me  more  money  than  any  feed  I  ever  bought.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  at  a  low  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  stock  in  the 
best  of  heal  111,  with  practically  no  sickness  or  calving  trouble”. 

Sucrene  DalryFeedis  a  Complete  Milk-Making  Ration — guaranteed  to  consist  of  old  process  linseed 
oil  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  cottonseed  meal,  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped  oat  by-product 
and  cane  molasses.  Analysis  16K  per  cent  protein,  3M  per  cent  fat,  46  per  cent  carbohydrates.  12  percent  fibre. 

Tho  Mnlaccoc  in  Clirrana  Unarlc  makes  them  palatable,  also  aids  digestion  and  acts 
I  lie  inUldooco  III  OULrellC  rccUS  as  a  gentle  laxative.  Our  method  of  mixing  makes 
Sucrene  Feeds  stay  sweet  all  the  year  round  —  they  will  not  sour  or  grow  musty  in  hot  weather. 
Fill  out  and  mail  ns  the  coupon,  and  get  valuable  illustrated  literature 
on  Sucrene  Feeds  and  suggestions  on  Scientific  Feeding.  Free  on  request. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  CO.,  Sucrene  Station  5.  PEORIA,  ILL. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Over  a  thousand  eggs  were  laid  in  this, 
the  second  week  of  the  contest.  Barred 
Rocks  make  the  highest,  viz.  43,  by  Jules 
J.  Francais’  pen  from  Long  Island.  A. 
A.  Hall’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  are 
second  with  a  score  of  40,  and  Hampton 
Institute’s  Leghorns  from  Virginia  are 
third,  with  39  to  their  credit.  Will  Bar¬ 
ron’s  Leghorns  from  England  are  fourth, 
laying  30,  and  A.  P.  Robinson’s  Leghorns 
are  fifth,  score  35;  Windsweep  Farm 
Leghorns  sixth,  score  34.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  J.  J.  Francais’  pen  of  P. 
Rocks  the  Leghorns  take  all  the  first  12 
places. 

The  new  breed,  originated  at  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Agricultural  College,  said  to  be  a 
cross  of  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  which  they  have  entered  as  “Gre- 
gons,”_  are  starting  off  well.  A  bird  of 
this  cross  was  reported  last  year  to  have 
laid  303  eggs  in  the  year.  The  birds  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  contest  were  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  in  previous  years. 
American  breeders  are  learning  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  hatch  Leghorns  especially 
too  early  in  the  Spring.  When  they  have 
been  laying  for  a  few  weeks,  changing 
their  location  is  apt  to  disturb  them 
enough  to  cause  them  to  stop  laying; 
then  they  are  pretty  sure  to  molt,  and  if 
it  is  a  full  molt  it  will  take  GO  to  90 
days  and  some  time  after  the  molt  is 
completed  before  they  resume  laying.  But 
these  are  just  the  birds  for  breeders;  the 
long  rest  has  stored  up  vitality,  and  the 
eggs  are  larger  than  the  first  clutch,  and 
will  produce  larger  chicks.  Experiments 
at  Cornell  showed  that  the  largest  eggs 
produced  the  largest  chicks,  the  medium- 
sized  eggs  medium  chicks,  and  small  eggs 
small  chicks,  and  this  relative  size  per¬ 
sisted  clear  through  the  growing  season. 
If  this  is  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  it  must  have  been  a  big  egg  that 
produced  a  Leghorn  pullet  I  have,  for 
she  weighs  5%  pounds,  and  is  a  beauty. 
The  week’s  record  follows : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  12 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York . 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  12 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Long  Island .  43 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  .  7 

Fairfields  Farms,  New  Hampshire .  23 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  10 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  13 

Bock  Rose  Farm,  New  York .  13 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio  .  3 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts . 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts... 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut... 

White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York . 

National  White  Wyan.  Club.  Pa . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Rverett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts.... 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England . 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.... 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Hillvlew  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire . 

F.  I).  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  Rhode  Island 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut . 

II.  W.  Collingwood,  New  Jersey . 

W.  II.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.... 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York . 

James  H.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.. 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.. 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Ileigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  I’.  Farm,  England . 

George  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut.... . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut  . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  . 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut . 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey . 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 
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THE  PtU  KAL 
Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Heasley,  Michigan . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  4  5 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  10  12 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  20  28 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York  .  4  5 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  14  26 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  17  25 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  3  3 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


NEW-VORKER 

it  adds  much  to  the  labor  of  feeding, 
however,  and  one  must  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  increased  egg  production 
paylEfor  the  extra  labor-  M.  b.  d. 


The  Hen  Flea. 


The  Arizona  College  of  Agriculture 
describes  a  poultry  pest  said  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  dry  districts  of  the  South¬ 
west.  This  is  called  a  flea,  though  it  is 
not  a  true  flea,  and  does  not  hop.  It  is 
found  embedded  in  the  skin  of  the  af¬ 
fected  fowl,  having  there  the  appearance 
of  shot  in  the  skin.  They  may  be  so 
numerous  as  seriously  to  disfigure  the 
bird  with  their  warty  appearance.  The 
flea  infests  shady  places  beneath  hedges 
and  in  old  dirty  buildings,  old  adobe  walls 
affording  them  especially  congenial  re¬ 
treats.  It  is  the  female  flea  that  becomes 
embedded  in  the  skin,  and  when  the  warty 
excresence  which  she  produces  sloughs 
off,  as  it  does  after  a  mouth  or  two,  her 
larval  are  carried  to  the  ground  where 
they  infect  other  birds.  If  numerous, 
young  chicks  may  be  killed  by  them. 
Water  and  sunshine  are  found  to  destroy 
these  parasites,  and  if  infected  places  are 
kept  soaked  with  water  for  a  short  time 
and  the  sun  admitted  to  them  the  para¬ 
sites  die.  m.  b.  d. 


Green  Bone  With  Meat  Scrap. 

How  much  ground  green  bone  should 
be  fed  to  1,000  birds,  800  hens,  200  pul¬ 
lets?  I  am  feeding  at  present  for  a  dry 
mash  equal  weights  of  dry  meat  scrap, 
bran,  gluten,  cornmeal  and  middlings.  If 
I  feed  ground  green  bone  should  I  stop 
putting  meat  scrap  in  the  mash,  which 
is  before  them  all  the  time?  Would  you 
feed  green  bone  to  growing  cockerels  in¬ 
tended  as  breeders?  J.  A.  s. 

long  Island. 

With  a  dry  mash  containing  one-fifth 
part  of  beef  scrap,  ground  green  bone 
is  not  needed  and  furnishes  an  over¬ 
supply  of  meat  food.  If  the  bone  is 
available  and  used,  cut  out  all  or  part 
of  the  beef  scrap,  according  to  the 
amount  of  green  bone  used.  Green  bone 
may  be  used  for  growing  stock,  but  is 
thought  to  interfere  with  fertility  when 
given  during  the  breeding  season.  It 
should  be  used  with  some  caution  at  all 
times ;  if  given  in  excess  the  droppings 
will  become  loose  and  watery ;  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  spoiled,  poisoning  of  the 
fowls  may  result.  The  exact  amount  to 
be  given  1,000  hens  cannot  iyell  be  stated. 
The  writer  does  not  use  it  and  does  not 
feel  qualified  to  give  very  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  amounts.  If  he  had  it,  he 
would  give  it  “in  moderation,”  feeding 
it  two  or  three  times  weekly,  perhaps  a 
small  handful  to  two  or  three  fowls  at 
each  feeding,  and  he  would  watch  the 
droppings  for  evidence  of  excess.  If  any 
poultryman  has  used  green  bone  sufii- 
ciently  long  and  with  enough  fowls  to 
have  formulated  safe  rules  for  its  con¬ 
stant  use,  he  will  confer  a  blessing  upon 
his  fellows  by  reporting  in  these  columns. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  for  Egg  Production. 

I  have  800  White  Leghorns  kept 
for  the  production  of  eggs.  Am  I  feeding 
my  stock  the  right  way  or  can  I  improve 
any  in  feeding?  I  feed  the  half  year 
birds,  400  pullets,  12  quarts  cracked  corn 
at  6.30  a.  m.,  in  the  litter ;  8  a.  m. 
mangel  beets,  9  a.  m.  wet  mash,  corn- 
meal  bread,  clover ;  10  a.  m.  I  open  the 
dry  mash,  consisting  of  cornmeal,  bran, 
beef  scraps  and  charcoal ;  4  p.  m.  cracked 
corn,  12  quarts  in  litter.  The  400  one 
and  one-half-year-old  hens  I  feed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  14  quarts  cracked  corn  at  6.30  a. 
m.  in  the  litter;  8  a.  m.  mangel  beets; 
9.30  a.  m.  open  dry  mash,  consisting  of 
bran,  cornmeal,  beef  scraps  and  charcoal ; 
2  p.  m.  mangel  beets;  4  p.  m.  14  quarts 
oats  in  litter.  Am  I  feeding  right  for 
the  production  of  eggs,  or  can  I  improve 
by  changing  the  feed?  O.  s. 

Long  Island. 

As  you  do  not  give  proportions  of  the 
different  grains  in  your  dry  mash,  I  can¬ 
not  say  how  well  balanced  it  is,  but  I 
think  that  it  can  be  improved.  Cornmeal, 
bran,  middlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scrap  would  suit  me  better;  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  the  first  four  ingredients 
and  100  pounds  of  beef  scrap  to  from  400 
to  600  pounds  of  the  ground  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  Corn  and  oats  are  excellent  for 
whole  grain,  but  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
buckwheat  are  all  valuable,  and  a  variety 
is  beneficial.  Feeding  five  times  daily  is 
unnecessary.  The  dry  mash  may  be  kept 
before  the  fowls,  in  open  hoppers,  all  the 
time.  The  whole  grains  fed  morning  and 
night,  and  such  green  food  as  mangels, 
once  daily  or  every  other  day.  Charcoal, 
grit,  ground  oyster  shell  are  best  kept  in 
open  hoppers  where  the  fowls  can  help 
themselves  at  will.  A  moist  mash  once 
daily  certainly  helps  in  egg  production; 


Caponizing  Turkeys. 

Can  a  male  turkey  be  caponized?  We 
know  young  male  chickens  are  made  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  tender  and  bring  a  better 
price  if  that  is  done,  but  I  am  told  a 
male  turkey  cannot  be  so  treated. 

w.  B. 

The  caponizing  of  turkeys  has  never 
come  under  my  observation,  but  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  competent  authority  that  it 
has  been  successfully  done,  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
a  big  market  for  the  birds.  This  opens 
a  field  for  experiment  that  I  think  worthy 
of  investigation.  Turkeys  are.  of  suffi¬ 
cient  individual  value  to  make  it  profita¬ 
ble  to  give  them  special  care,  but  the 
operation  of  caponizing  would  require 
some  little  skill  and  the  losses  from  opera¬ 
tive  deaths  would  be  serious.  Until  some 
means  of  combating  black-head  has  been 
found,  turkey  raising  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  a  somewhat  precarious  occupation 
on  most  farms,  but  many  succeed  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  few  each  year  and  these  few  cer¬ 
tainly  add  not  a  little  pin  money  to  the 
purses  of  their  fortunate  owners.  While 
some  may  insist  that  turkey  meat  is  no 
sweeter  than  that  of  other  fowls,  there 
are  associations  and  a  sentiment  con¬ 
nected  with  this  king  of  the  Thanksgiving 
board  that  will  long  maintain  his  pres¬ 
ent  supremacy.  M.  B.  D. 


Congested  Liver. 

I  have  a  hen  whose  droppings  are  of  a 
hard  green  nature;  she  is  weak  and  at 
times  cannot  stand  up.  She  eats  well, 
but  does  not  seem  to  gain  much  strength. 
I  feed  Cornell  rations.  What  is  good  for 
fowls  with  congested  liver?  H.  H.  R. 

New  Jersey.  .  . 

Such  a  hen  should  be  promptly  killed 
and  buried ;  her  value  does  not  offset  the 
time  and  care  required  in  treatment  and 
the  risk  of  conveying  infection  to  others. 
Congestion  of  the  liver,  a  name  adopted 
to  conceal  ignorance  rather  than  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  disease,  is  treated  by  giving 
green  food  a  plenty,  exercise  and  little 
meat  or  other  stimulating  food.  As  the 
“disease”  cannot  be  diagnosed  until  after 
death,  knowledge  of  its  treatment  is  of 
little  value.  Don’t  treat  too  much,  either 
at  the  bar  or  the  barn.  M.  B.  d. 


A  Two-story  Henhouse. 

1.  I  expect  to  build  a  henhouse  about 
16x170  feet.  Would  it  be  practical  to 
build  it  two  stories  high,  the  upper 
story  to  be  used  for  storing  Alfalfa, 
grain  in  the  shock  (unthrashed),  straw, 
seed  corn,  tools,  etc.,  and  possibly  for  a 
small  workshop?  Would  lice  or  moisture 
be  troublesome  in  the  upper  story? 
Should  the  upper  floor  be  double  with 
tar  paper  between?  Are  two-story  hen¬ 
houses,  where  both  stories  are  used  for 
poultry,  a  success?  Are  different  flocks 
kept  on  each  floor,  or  does  the  same  flock 
use  both  stories  of  the  building?  Where 
can  I  find  out  more  about  how  to  build 
and  use  such  houses?  2.  How  large  a 
space  (cubic  volume)  will  I  need  to 
store  an  average  crop  of  wheat  in  the 
shock  or  bundle,  i.  e.,  unthrashed,  from 
five  acres?  B.  P. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1.  It  would  be  'entirely  possible  to 
build  a  two-story  poultry-house  of  the 
dimensions  that  you  mention,  and  use 
the  upper  floor  either  for  storage  or  for 
poultry,  but  I  would  not  advise  such  a 
plan.  For  poultry,  two-story  houses 
have  not  met  the  expectations  of  their 
builders  and  few.  if  any,  are  now  built. 
A  storage  space  16  by  170  feet  would  be 
very  inconvenient,  because  of  its  nar¬ 
rowness  and  length,  and  I  doubt  if  you 
would  like  it.  A  poultry  house  20x136 
feet  would  give  you  the  same  capacity 
as  the  one  that  you  propose,  would  be 
cheaper  to  build,  because  of  less  material 
in  the  walls,  and  would  be  superior  as  a 
poultry  shelter  to  the  narrow  one.  It 
has  been  a  marked  fault  in  poultry  house 
construction,  in  the  past,  that  houses 
have  been  built  very  narrow  and  long. 
This  is  now  recognized,  and  deeper 
houses  are  being  constructed. 

2.  I  cannot  advise  as  to  the  space 

needed  for  the  storage  of  five  acres  of 
wheat  in  your  section.  Some  of  your 
farmer  neighbors  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  storing  their  crops  in  the  sheaf  should 
be  able  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
space  they  need.  M.  b.  d. 


To  Prevent  Family 
and  Stock  Diseases 

Keep  the  home  and  all  the  farm  premises 
thoroughly  disinfected.  And  don’t  forget 
that  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  is  the 
safest  and  surest  preparation  to  use  because 
it  is  non-poisonous  and  its  strength  never 
varies  no  matter  when  or  where  you  buy  it 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

is  excellent  for  cleansing  and  purifying 
stables,  sinks,  drains,  garbage  cans,  out¬ 
houses,  stagnant  pools,  etc. 

It  kills  hog  lice,  ticks  on  sheep,  scab,  and 
other  parasitic  skin  ailments  of  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry  and  dogs. 

1-Oallon  Can,  $1.00  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West);  smaller  pkg9.  as  low  as  25c.  In  pint  bottles, 
quart,  half-gallon,  gallon  cans  and  barrels.  The 
household  size  has  a  handy  take-off -and-put-on 
stopper. 

Dr.  Bess  Fly  Chaser 

Doesn’t  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  stock  com¬ 
fortable.  At  your  local  dealer's. 

OR:  HESS  &  CLARK.  Ashland,  Ohio 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,! 
prolits  larger.  f 

MANN’S  lmod!l  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Frea  Trial, 
o  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book, 
f.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  .  Milford,  Maas. 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street.  N.Y 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 


The  Celebrated  Hun- 
oarian  and  Enolish 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks.  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  .1.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Special  Sale  Breeders  and  Egg  Producers 

Mammoth  Kmden  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
African  Guineas.  A  few  choice  lots  Barred  Rock 
ami  It.  I.  Red  Pullets,  ready  to  lay.  Campines, 
Minorcas.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  It.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Bourbon-Red  Turkeys 

Prize-winning  strain.  Fine,  large  vigorous  birds  for 
sale.  Beautiful  color  and  markings.  This  breed  has 
many  unusual  qualities  which  increase  its  popular- 
ity  every  year.  THE  PIEDMONT  FARMS,  Marshall.  Virginia 

Bourbon-Bed  Turkeys"1t^zke -innins 

D.  Stick 


toms,  $5.  Milton 


Gey, 


Hens,  $4; 

Strasburg,  Va. 


n  QHflFMAKFR’^  20  BOURBON-RED  TURKEYS  won  19  N. 
U.  onUCIYIRKCn  0  y  State  Fair  ribbons  and  1915 
special.  Raised  over  60  on  village  lot.  No  disease; 
lion-rovers.  Sire,  33-lb.  bird :  $5  up.  Argusville,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Red  Cockerels* 
Shropshire  Sheep. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Giant  Bronze  Toms  |*> 

H.  J.  VANDYKE, 


rUItKEYS  FOR  SALE.  Bourbon  Red  Toms.  Adiron- 
I  dack  strain.  Mrs.  JAS.  H.  BENEDICT,  Wisner.  N.  Y. 

r RIO  PUREBRED  W.  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  $15.  Big  yenr- 
I  ling  gobbler.  $8.  HERBERT  HAITH.  Manlius,  New  York 


FOR  SALE-K  ANK’S  Umnf  Rrnnze  Tnrltev* 
’  NORTH  COUNTRY  STRAIN”  ulanl  Dronze  TUTKeyS 

Pairs  not  akin.  C.  D.  Kane,  Brasie  Corners.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  FALL  SALE— Reduced  prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Chickens,  Geese,  Guineas,  Guinea  pigs,  Hares  and 
Dogs.  Price  List  Free.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

n||P|/ (?— Pekin,  Indian  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington 
uuui\o  f>u(>ks  and  drakes  at  Special  prices  now. 

"Write  to-day  your  wants.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

S.C.W.  Orpington  Pullets 

at  $1  to  $1.50  per  Pullet  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerels  at  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Our  stock  O  K— all  right. 

THE  ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

John  H  Warfel  8  Son  Rohrerstown,  Pa 


%  Profit 


One  correspondent  on  an  80-acre  general  farm  writes 
that  75  hens  worth  60  cents  apiece  paid  a  net  yearly 
profit  of  S3. 06  per  hen— 400%.  Result  of  proper  care 
and  scientific  feeding. 

C.  E.  Reed’s  hens  conditioned  on  Red  Comb  Poultry 
Feed  made  a  year’s  average  of  214  eggs  each— and 
won  special  international  prize  for  cold  weather 
laying.  Ask  your  dealer.  Write  for  Free  Book, 
“Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.” 

EDWARDS  &  LOOMIS  CO.,  344C  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago 

Mfrs.  of  Famous  Line  of  Red  Horn  Dairy  Feeds 


Red  Comb  Poultry  Feed 


t i-i to 


NEVY-YOKKER 
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The  “Favorite  Hen”  Contest 


The  Favorite  Hen  Contest  came  to  an 
end  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  show  how  the  30  hens 
ranked  in  one  year's  production.  As  will 
be  seeii.  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte,  led 
the  procession  by  a  wide  margin,  and  she 
proved  herself  surely  to  be  a  remarkable 
hen.  We  hoped  that  she  could  be  kept  at 
the  contest  for  a  while  longer,  so  as  to 
complete  one  full  year  from  the  date  of 
laying  her  first  egg,  but  through  an  over¬ 
sight  due  to  the  rush  of  bringing  the  con¬ 
test  to  a  close,  Tilly  was  sent  home.  Had 
she  remained  she  might  have  laid  10  or  15 
eggs  more  during  the  five  weeks  which 
would  have  elapsed  before  the  full  year 
was  complete.  However,  she  did  very 
well,  and  so  did  about  a  dozen  others,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures. 
We  had  hoped  to  give  this  month  an 
itemized  record  of  each  hen,  showing  just 
hbw  they  stood  as  regards  income  and 
cost  of  feeding.  Our  figures  are  not  quite 
complete,  and  so  we  will  let  this  go  over 
until  next  mouth.  The  figures  below, 
however,  show  what  these  hens  consumed 
in  the  way  of  feed  during  the  entire  year. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  It.  I.  Reds  consumed 


eggs,  which  means  a  cost  of  a  little  less 
than  1  1-5  cent.  The  mixed  breeds  laid 
1,382  eggs,  or  a  trifle  less  than  13-10  of 
a  cent  per  egg.  It  is  quite  surprising  to 
see  how  close  this  cost  runs  for  all. 

Next  month  we  shall  give  the  indi¬ 
vidual  egg  record  for  each  hen,  figured 
out  by  the  month  so  as  to  show  the  in¬ 
come  from  each  bird.  The  months  of 
very  high  prices  are  October,  November, 
December  and  January.  During  these 
months  the  Reds  laid  245  eggs,  the  Leg¬ 
horns  177,  and  the  mixed  breeds  241. 
The  Reds  had  their  heaviest  month  in 
May.  when  they  laid  200  eggs.  June  was 
heaviest  for  the  Leghorns,  when  they  laid 
175:  and  April  was  best  for  the  mixed 
breeds  with  179.  The  full  record  in  fig¬ 
ures  will  give  some  interesting  compari¬ 
sons  as  regards  the  profit  in  feeding  a 
hen,  and  next  month  we  will  try  to  give 
these  figures  in  full. 

We  are  sorry  that  some  of  these  birds 
did  not  make  a  better  record.  Many  of 
them  were  very  late  in  starting,  and 
three  of  them  died  during  the  contest. 
They  all,  however,  had  a  fair  chance  and 
equally  good  care. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  to  Oct.  31. 


Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Virginia,  Pocohontns. . 

Mrs.  I'..  S.  Marlatt,  New  Jersey  Polly 
Mrs.  T  Sehwenk,  Connect  lent',  Roxie-Loii ! ! 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  New  Hampshire,  I.adv 

Pierce  . . 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Travis,  New  York,  Rose..,. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrick.  Massachusetts.  Betty  M 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Betty .  114 

Mrs.  Andrew  ,T.  Wilson,  Connecticut,  Betty  191 
Mrs.  E.  P  Andrews,  New  York,  Golden  Hass  Pend 
Mrs.  Cecil  Farnham,  Maine  .  170 


173 

100 

120 

05 

108 

180 


Leghorns — Records  to  Oct.  31. 


Mrs.  N.  P.  Rand.  New  York,  Lucy .  Ill 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Hnppich,  New  York,  Lady 

Hopeful  .  742 

Mrs.  V.  P.  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann . 757 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie.  New  York,  Ity .  140 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Tod<T,  Virginia,  Patsy .  84 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  New  York,  Peggy _  70 

Miss  Tillie  B  Cloud,  Pennsylvania,  Peggy..  1 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hollenbach,  Pennsylvania, 

Viola  . ‘ .  142 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania,  Beauty..  103 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Ililborn,  New  York,  Madam  Toot- 
sey  - •' .  173 


Mixed  Breeds — Records  to  Oct.  31. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Earl.  Connecticut,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Gladness  .  709 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Conell,  New  York,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Polly  .  5(5 

Mrs.  If.  W.  Stevens,  New  York,  White" Wy¬ 
andotte.  Tilly  . '  .  254 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters,  Michigan,  Barred  Rock, 

Bridgman  Girl  .  102 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Rothgeb,  Virginia,  Barred  Rock, 

Roxie  .  149 

Misses  Osier  and  Wilcox,  New  York,  Barred 

Rock,  Marguerita  . Bead1 

Mrs.  Robert  II.  Wood,  New  York,  White 

Rock,  Faith  .  95 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  Fabrizio,  New  Jersey,  Black 

Minorca,  Retina  . ‘ .  170 

Mrs.  Emma  II.  Wood,  New  York,  Buff  Or¬ 
pington.  Louisine  .  195 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker.  Massachusetts,  Buff 
Orpington,  Lady  Ashby  . Bend 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Amount  of  Feed. 
Pounds. 

Cost. 

Mash  . 

.  4(!1.8 

$8.24 
9. 20 
.05 

.01 

.14 

Grain  . 

.  422.8 

Grit  . 

.  0.1 

Charcoal 

.  .5 

Shell  . 

.  18.G 

■frhite  Leghorns. 

$17.70 

Amount  of  Feed. 
Pounds. 

Cost. 

Masli  . 

.  202.0 

$5.22 

9.29 

.05 

.02 

.14 

Grain  . 

.  424.2 

Grit  . 

.  7.0 

Charcoal 

.  1.0 

Shell  . 

Mixed  Breeds. 

$14.72 

Amount  of  Feed. 
Pounds. 

Cost. 

Mash  . 

Grain  . 

.  438.9 

.  429.1 

$7.83 

9.40 

.04 

.02 

.10 

Grit  . 

.  5.0 

Charcoal  . . 
Shell  . 

.  1.0 

$17.45 


.$17.70  worth  of  food,  the  Leghorns 
$14.72,  while  the  mixed  breeds  ate  up 
$17.45  worth.  In  this  account  the  dry 
mash  is  figured  at  $35.7*0  per  ton,  the  grain 
at  $43.80,  the  grit  at  75  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  much  the  same  as  the  shells, 
and  $2  per  hundred  pounds  of  charcoal. 
We  notice  that  the  Leghorns  consumed  a 
little  more  whole  grain  than  the  Reds, 
but  about  170  pounds  less  of  the  dry 
mash.  The  mixed  breeds  ate  more  of  the 
grain,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  mash 
than  the  Reds.  The  weight  of  shells  and 
grit  eaten  by  these  birds  was  much  the 
same  for  each  pen.  The  Reds  laid  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1,499  eggs,  which  means  an 
average  cost  per  egg  of  a  little  less  than 
I  1-5  of  a  cent.  The  Leghorns  laid  1,281 


New  York  State  News. 

onSJATE  Dairymen’s  Convention.— The 
o!)th  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be 
field  in  Rochester  on  Dec.  14  to  17.  There 
will  also  be  in  session  with  the  dairy- 
men,  the  State  Breeders’  Association,  and 
tfieir  allied  live  stock  associations,  the 
Western  New  York  Milk  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  State  Ice  Cream  Dealers’ 
Association.  Exhibits  of  butter,  milk 
and  cheese  will  be  made  as  usual,  also  of 
dairy  machinery  and  supplies. 

Agricultural  Conference. — Commis¬ 
sioner  Wilson  has  called  a  conference 
of  officials  of  State  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions,  State  colleges  and  agricultural 
schools,  the  agricultural  press  and  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers,  for  December  10  at 
his  office  in  Albany.  About  125  invita¬ 
tions  have  been  issued  but  any  farmer 
will  be  welcomed  if  he  can  contribute  to 
tie  objects  of  the  meeting.  Needed 
changes  in  the  present  agricultural  law 
and  additional  legislation  along  this  line 
will  be  considered  and  committees  will  be 
appointed  to  “follow  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ures  through  legislative  channels.”  It  is 
intended  that  a  committee  shall  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  Gov.  Whitman  and 
the  Legislature  whenever  any  informa¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  is  desired. 

An  Expensive  Constitution. — The 
proposed  constitution  rejected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  last  election  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  State  in  round  numbers  $1,200,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  $500,000  was  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  last  legislature.  About 
$700,000  will  go  into  the  annual  supply 
bill  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  its  coming  session.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  fully  $300,000  was  spent  by 
private  organizations  working  for  or 
against  the  amendments.  And  we  are 
just  where  we  were  before  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  was  called,  and  about 
where  we  are  likely  to  stay  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Agricultural  Department  Scrutin¬ 
ized.— The  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  his  department  were  the  first  to  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  Gov.  Whitman  and 
his  budget  committee  last  Tuesday.  It 
was  the  first  hearing  011  the  new  budget 
plan  that  has  been  devised  for  lessening 
the  expenses  of  the  various  State  Depart¬ 
ments.  At  the  opening  of  the  conference 
the  Governor  announced  that  he  would 
not  stand  for  appropriations  for  any  de¬ 
partment  in  excess  of  the  appropriations 
allowed  for  the  department  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  fiscal  year.  Second,  he  announced  a 
different  policy  for  the  payment  of  in¬ 
demnities  to  owners  of  diseased  cattle 
and  horses  destroyed  by  the  State.  Com¬ 
missioner  Wilson  was  instructed  to  pare 
j-jowR  his  requests  for  appropriations  to 
$433,000,  the  approximate  amount  allowed 
for  this  year.  The  commissioner,  it  is  said, 
had  submitted  estimates  asking  for  an 
increase  of  $84,000.  The  supply  bill  to¬ 
taled  $050,802  and  the  budget  committee 
struck  out  $17,000  for  the  proposed  al¬ 
terations  in  Geological  Hall  where  the 
agricultural  department  offices  are  lo¬ 
cated.  A11  appropriation  of  $140,000  for 
tubercular  cattle  and  $100,000  for  glan- 
dered  horses  had  been  asked,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  finally  decided  to  take  the  item  out 
entirely  and  when  the  bill  is  presented 
to  the  Legislature  the  exact  amount  of 
claims  allowed  up  to  January  1  next,  by 
the  Department  for  this  purpose  will  be 
included,  insuring  more  prompt  payment 
of  the  indemnities.  At  present  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  maintains  four 
branch  laboratories  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Governor  a  sub-committee  of  the 
budget  conference  will  be  appointed  to  see 
if  a  central  laboratory  for  the  combined 
uses  of  the  agricultural,  the  health,  the 
highway  and  engineering  departments 
cannot  be  created.  j.  w.  n. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Nov.  19,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on 
sale  at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  (>()  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

Oct.  . . 

.  .  .$1.70 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  .  . 

...  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2  25 

2.40 

Dec.  . . 

...  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

.Tan.  . . 

. . .  1.70 

1.S5 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Feb.  . . 

...  1.(35 

1.80 

1 .95 

2.10 

2.25 

March  . 

...  1.(30 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTT  Id! 

Best  creamery  is  scarce,  and  one-half 
cent  higher.  The  market  on  lower  grades 
of  new  make  is  decidedly  dull,  as  it  com¬ 
petes  with  storage  goods,  which  are  pre¬ 
ferred. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  32  @  33 

Extra,  1)2  score  .  30  @  31 

Good  to  Choice  .  25  ©  27 

Lower  Grades . .  .■...  22  @  2* 

8tate  Dairy,  beat .  21)  ©  2S)te 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  20  ' 

Ladles  .  19  @  22 

Backing  Stock .  17  ©  21 

Process  .  21  @  25 


Elkin,  Ill.,  butter  market  30  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  30J4  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  21). 

Chicago  creamery.  25©30. 

Kansas  City,  27@2S). 

CHEESE. 

The  up- State  boards  of  trade  have 
closed  business  for  the  season.  The  make 
has  been  larger  than  usual  owing  to 
abundant  pastures.  The  market  on  top 
grades  in  New  York  is  one-fourtli  cent 
higher. 


Whole  Milk.  State  specials . 

© 

k;>4 

Average  t ancy  . 

.  15 

© 

15H 

Under  grades . 

....  12 

© 

14 

Daisies,  best . 

© 

1<B6 

Young  Americas . . 

Skims,  special . 

© 

13 

Fair  to  good  . 

© 

10 

EGGS 

Fancy  white  are  scarce,  and  gathered 
stock  is  carefully  candled  to  remove  all 
that  are  much  above  the  average,  as  these 
are  worth  considerable  premium  over 
standard  prices  on  gathered.  Newspaper 
yarns  about  75-cent  eggs  are  now  float¬ 
ing  about.  These  stories  sound  like  ad¬ 
vertising  paid  for  by  those  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  squeeze  such  prices  out  of  the 
public.  A  few  eggs  do  sell  for  75  cents, 
but  to  call  this  the  retail  price  is  as 

(Continued  on  page  1423.) 


TRAP-NESTED 

S.  C. 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 

243  Egg  Record  Hem 

Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets  at 
$3,  $5  and  $10.  Eggs  in  Season. 


Chester  County  Pity.  Farm, 

BOX  7  P0TTST0WN,  PA. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain.  Choice  Breeding  birds  sold 

oil  approval.  0.  R.  HONE.  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  T. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  liens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  liens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I. REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  ANT)  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Center  Harbor.  N.  H. 


~R arron  Stools. 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds. 
Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World’s  greatest  layers.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3, Versailles,  Ohio 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  7a^dS  $i$5o 

each.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale.  N.  j. 


200  “Tywacana  Quality” 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS 

T  ARGE,  vigorous,  typey  birds. 
■*— 1  Bred  from  our  heavy  laying 
utility  stock  and  raised  on  free  range 
in  open  air  houses.  Just  the  kind 
you  need  for  new  blood 
or  foundation  stock. 

Price,  $5.00  each 

Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Tywacana  Farms  Poultry  Co. 

A.  E.  WRIGHT,  Supt. 

Box  68.  FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


vparmsT 

POULTRY  CO. 

"qlT 


No  Red  Tape.  No  Lost  Express  Charges 

SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Under  this  guarantee  you  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  WliiteLeghorn  Brooding  Stock  from  a  successful  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  Closing  of  partnership  interest  forces  us  to 
market  one-half  our  foundation  stock.  You  may  never 
have  another  such  chance.  Successful  breeders  keep  1  heir 
best  stock,  others  have  none.  One,  two  and  three-year- 
old  fowls,  cockerels  and  cocks,  nil  kept  for  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  pena,  SI  to  SB  por  hood.  Every  bird  guaranteed  worth 
its  price  In  your  opinion.  Wo  valued  every  bird  offered 
on  our  stock  inventory,  for  our  own  use.  at  just  Uvice  Ihe 
prices  we  ask.  March  to  July  pullets  $2.50  to  50c.  each. 
WHITMAN  FARM,  -  Shelburne  Fall*,  Mass. 

Barron  WhiteLeghorn  Cockerels  l7n1gLsetsb aD,-Yr o 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200  Im¬ 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Fa. 

1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

range  raised;  in  fine  condition.  Selected  for  win- 
Also  some  extra  good  cockerels. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  Sprino  Valley.  N.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

400  pullets  for  sale  at  45c.  per  lb.  BUY  BY  WEIGHT  and  get 
what  you  pay  for.  GEO.  FROST,  Levanna,  Cayuoa  Co.,  N.Y. 

Single  Combed  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5  to  7  months  old,  75c.  to  $1.50.  Trap-nested  hens, 
*1 :  cockerels.  $j ;  Buff  Wyandotte  Bullets,  76c.  to 82 

1IIOMAS  It.  ALLEN,  -  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

300  May  Hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets- ii“rrou 


W.  Young  blood. 


JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-200-284-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  6  pullets 
a?<Dock ;  Cockerels  $2  each  during  November. 

L.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron  Pullets 

FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets, 
April  and  May  hatched,  fully  matured,  laying  or 
ready  to  lay,  big  healthy  birds,  no  culls,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  $2  to  83  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 
Will  sell  a  fow  choice  laying  pullets  from  trap- 
nested  dams  with  records  in  pullet  year  ranging 
from  231  to  247  Eggs.  These  trap-nested  dams  came 
direct  from  lorn  Barron's  yards.  A  few  selected 
cockerels  tor  sale.  Every  bird  I  own  is  pure  bred 
Barron  stock.  A.  G.  LORI),  Phone  137,  Lakeville,  Cl. 

Tom  Barron’sWhite  Leghorns 

Direct  Importers,  Purebred  yearling  liens  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Best  trap-nested  stock.  282-egg  strain.  It’s 
the  strain  thatcounts.  liens,  $1.50;  cocks,  $2;  cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50.  F.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

J  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
orders  now.  Write  your  wants. 
HAMILTON  FAItIVI,  -  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

1).  W.  YOUNG’S  STRAIN 
1,000  choice  yearling  hens  @  $1  each,  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  Special  bred  for  layers  on  free  farm  range. 
Choice  pens  of  10  hens,  1  cock,  $12.  My  Book, 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keepinn  Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y, 

While  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels^^J",0^ 

Wyckoff’s  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Range  grown 
birds  irom  record  layers.  Also  yearling  liens  and 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  It.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  JPa* 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

k;  Tom  Barron  and  kj  Cornell  University  Strain,  75c. 
to  $1.25.  I  make  rearing  pullets  my  specialty.  Best 
of  references.  L.  E.  INGOLDSBY,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


XT 


Barron  Cockerels-;.^ 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Barron  and  Conn.  Agr.  College 
strains,  $1.25,  $1.50.  Free  range  stock  tested  for 
White  Diarrhea.  Also  White  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  cockerels.  A.  li.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

C.  White  Leghorns,  farm 
reared,  from  pen  imported  di¬ 
rect.  Certified  egg  records,  250  to  280;  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  .  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

PULI  ETS^Heavy'laying'  standard-bred  S.C. White 
'7,,'.  Leghorns,  75  cents  each  for  quick  sale. 

J.  GUY  LESHElt,  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 

COR  SALE— Bred-to-Lav  Free  Range  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
1  horn  Yearlings,  $1  each;  $90  per  Hundred.  Pul- 
lots,  $1.50  each.  Harry  Smith,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

White  WvanHntfps  s  c  buff  and  white  leghorns 
mine  nydiiuoiies  SILVER  campines,  barred  rocks 

The  best  standard  utility  strains.  Special  Cockerel 
sale  now.  Write  wants.  Circular.  Our  14th  year. 

Ownlaud  Farm, Box  497, South  Hammond, N.Y. 

WANTED-One  Hundred  White  Wyandottes 

yearlings  or  pullets.  Bio  Locust  Farm,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

MY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  ftom  heavy-laying. 
1,1  trap-nested  liens,  will  increase  your  egg  production. 

MIDDLE8R00K  POULTRY  [FARM,  Miss  Marian  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Light  Brahma 


and  Rose  Comb 
Red  Cockerels 

fine  birds.  L.  MILLER,  Highland,  New  York 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— 
r  Hens,  $3;  Toms,  $4,  Mrs.  R.  F.  BUNOY,  Tazewell,  V». 

Mammoth  toulouse  geese  and  ganders 

$3.51)  each.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON.  Flanders.  N.  J. 

Half  Wild  T urkey  T om  two  years  old. 


er.  Price  $10. 


Vigorous  breed - 

Walnut  Hill  Farm,  Springfield,  Vt 
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November  27,  1915. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  jtm  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and 
would  like  to  ask  your  help  for  the  benefit 
of  a  friend.  There  is  an  acetylene  com¬ 
pany  by  the  name  of  the  Night  Comman¬ 
der  Lighting  Co.,  from  Jackson,  Mich., 
canvassing  our  neighboring  town.  Their 
price  is  .$300  for  putting  in  22  lights. 

New  York.  R.  E.  D. 

Our  information  is  that  this  firm  has 
some  financial  responsibility.  We  have 
no  information  regarding  the  merits  of 
the  lighting  outfit.  Another  New  York 
State  subscriber  reports  that  he  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  an  agent  of  this  company 
and  was  induced  to  sign  a  contract  for 
one  of  the  machines  through  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  the  said  agent.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  desire  to  warn  farmers  once  more 
that  regardless  of  any  representations 
which  agents  or  representatives  of  houses 
of  this  kind  may  make  in  order  to  secure 
the  signature  of  the  farmer  to  an  order, 
that  the  firm  which  the  agent  represents 
will  o'nl.v  recognize  just  what  is  printed 
on  the  contract,  and  it  therefore  be¬ 
hooves  everyone  to  read  carefully  every 
word  of  any  contract  which  they  sign 
with  agents  of  this  kind  and  disregard 
any  promises  or  representations  which 
may  have  been  made  on  the  side. 

I  enclose  under  separate  cover  paper 
published  in  the  interest  of  Lomax  promo¬ 
tion.  also  application  card  for  shares. 
Would  like  your  opinion  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  W.  F.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  virtually  a  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Lomax  Investment  Company 
of  Lomax,  Ill.,  gotten  up  in  newspaper 
form.  Lomax  is  a  small  town  of  but  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants  at  most,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Wm.  J.  Love  seems 
to  be  the  active  spirit  in  the  promotion 
Enterprise,  and  is  booming  the  town  in 
true  “get-rich-quick  Wallingford”  style. 
Incidentally  he  is  appealing  to  railroad 
employees  especially  for  investments  of 
$10  in  monthly  installments  in  Lomax  In¬ 
vestment  Company  stock.  It  is  stated  in 
this  paper,  “The  New  City,”  that  each 
investor  will  get  $10,240  or  more  on  each 
$10  investment.  This  beats  520  per  cent. 
Miller  or  the  Jared  Flagg  1  per  cent,  a 
week  schemes.  The  Federal  authorities 
brought  the  operations  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  a  halt  by  landing  both  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  IIow  long  will  the  officials  tol¬ 
erate  this  lovely  scheme  of  Wm.  J.  Love? 
It  seems  incredible  that  railroad  employ¬ 
ees,  who  as  a  rule  are  sensible,  practical 
men,  would  part  with  even  $10  of  their 
savings  on  a  hazy  proposition  of  this 
kind,  and  yet  the  literature  claims  to 
have  upwards  of  3,000  investors.  Of 
course,  the  promoters  do  not  pretend  to 
return  the  ten*  dollars  if  sent  in  by  a  car¬ 
penter  or  a  plumber.  It  is  reported  that 
the  funds  received  from  investors  are 
largely  used  in  paying  for  advertising, 
and  while  there  has  been  some  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  town  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
provements  practical  men  regard  tiie 
proposition  as  a  visionary  scheme  and  un¬ 
likely  to  attain  even  a  fraction  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  values  anticipated.  Most  of  the 
money  comes  from  remote  territory.  l  o¬ 
cal  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  form 
conservative  judgment  of  the  prospects 
are  not  investing  in  the  proposition. 

Is  the  Bush  Motor  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a 
reliable  firm?  They  want  me  to  take  a 
$30  scholarship  on  running,  care  and  sell¬ 
ing  their  cars  for  $15.  They  guarantee 
me  a  diploma.  After  getting  my  diploma 
thev  will  send  me  a  car  and  I  will  receive 
$100  for  each  car  I  sell  or  one  car  for 
selling  five  cars.  c.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  such 
company  as  Bush  Motor  Co.  We  have  a 
record  of  the  Bush  Motor  College,  Inc., 
Chicago,  the  business  of  which  concern 
seems  to  be  to  sell  a  correspondence 
course  for  $30 — if  the  prospect  doesn’t 
bite  promptly  he  is  offered  the  course  for 
$15  or  less.  The  advertising  of  this  con¬ 
cern  appearing  in  some  farm  papers  is 
headed  “Earn  This  Magnificent  Bush  Mo¬ 
tor  Car.  Get  Free.  Make  $3,000  to 
$5,000  a  Year,”  and  more  of  this  sort  of 
guff.  The  firm  gives  its  address  as  “Bush 
Building,”  and  the  letter  heads  show  a 
picture  of  a  large  building  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Mr.  Bush  on  it.  Mr.  Bush, 
however,  alleges  he  had  no  intention  of 
giving  the  impression  that  his  company 
owns  the  building  or  that  it  manufactures 


THE  RURAL 

automobiles.  Perish  the  thought !  All 
the  information  we  can  gather  shows  that 
Mr.  Bush  and  the  company  that  bears 
his  name  are  merely  vendors  of  corre¬ 
spondence  literature — commonly  called 
“dope” — pertaining  to  automobiles,  oper¬ 
ating,  repairing  and  selling.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  of  big  money  to  be  made  by  taking 
agency  for  Bush  cars  is  only  “sucker 
bait”  to  get  the  remittance  for  the  so- 
called  “course.”  Mr.  Bush  maintains 
that  a  manuacturer  is  under  contract  to 
supply  him  with  Bush  cars,  but  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  even  a 
correspondence  course  graduate  with  one 
of  the  Bush  College  diplomas  under  his 
arm  could  in  these  days  of  competition 
sell  an  unknown  car  to  the  public  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  kept  a  se¬ 
cret.  Our  reports  show  that  Mr.  Bush 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Coey 
Motor  Company  using  exactly  similar 
methods. 


Having  taken  your  paper  for  a  number 
of  years  and  read  how  you  help  people  in 
trouble  of  many  kinds,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  help  me.  We  have  shipped  eggs 
several  years  and  never  had  any  refused 
on  account  of  breakage  or  any  trouble  of 
any  kind,  until  now,  when  our  commis¬ 
sion  man  advised  us  to  look  to  the  ex¬ 
press  company  for  the  pay  for  a  case  of 
eggs  which  he  refused  on  account  of 
breakage.  They  offered  to  settle  for  $5.29. 
We  had  put  the  claim  in  for  $0.29.  We 
refused  to  settle  for  less  than  that,  which 
was  the  price  we  had  received  for  the  case 
shipped  a  few  days  before.  They  will 
not  pay  anything  unless  we  come  to  their 
terms.  r. 

New  York. 

Two  shipments  of  eggs  were  badly 
damaged  in  transit  and  the  commission 
house  refused  them.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  offered  to  adjust  for  the- amount 
realized  on  the  shipments.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  shipper  should  not  have 
the  full  value  for  these  eggs,  and  we  in¬ 
sisted  upon  same.  We  are  gratified  to 
have  check  for  the  exact  value,  and  feel 
the  express  company  has  done  itself 
credit.  The  farmers  are  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  advantages  of  parcel  post, 
and  this  would  mean  a  considerable  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  express  companies,  but 
when  they  show  a  disposition  to  adjust 
complaints  on  their  merits,  shippers  nave 
an  added  degree  of  confidence  in  them, 
and  continue  to  use  their  services. 


As  a  subscriber  to  your  very  good 
paper,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
kindly  give  me  some  information  by  mail 
as  soon  as  you  can  do  so.  My  son  is 
thinking  very  strongly  of  attending  the 
“Coyne  National  Trade  School,”  39-51 
E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  is  this :  Are  they  reliable, 
and  do  you  think  their  trade  studies  in 
various  lines  would  be  practicable  and 
work  out  in  every-day  life  to  the  student’s 
best  interests?  I  don’t  want  the  boy  to 
go  unless  he  can  get  lasting  and  reliable 
benefit  for  his  future  work.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

This  inquiry  came  to  us  some  two 
years  ago,  and  our  advice  was  to  the 
effect  that  an  apprenticeship  served  with 
a  first-class  contractor  would  give  a  work¬ 
ing  power  of  far  more  value  than  any 
correspondence  course.  Our  counsel  is 
justified.  Warrants  have  been  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  three  officials  of  the  so- 
called  school  on  a  conspiracy  charge.  A 
party  answered  their  advertisement  offer¬ 
ing  a  course  in  moving-picture  operating 
for  $30,  promising  position  after  gradu¬ 
ation.  When  the  student  told  one  of  the 
teachers  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
six  months’  operating  experience  before 
he  could  take  the  city  examination  and 
become  a  licensed  operator,  arrangements 
were  made  to  fake  up  a  letter  and  have 
it  mailed  from  out  of  town  and  the  license 
was  to  be  procured  on  this  fake  letter. 
When  this  letter  was  filed  with  the  city 
inspector  and  investigation  proved  it  to 
be  false,  the  student  became  disgusted  and 
revealed  the  whole  scheme  to  the  city  au¬ 
thorities.  He  felt  he  owed  the  protection 
to  other  young  fellows  who  might  be 
tempted  to  put  up  the  $30  for  the  course, 
believing  they  can  secure  licenses  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a  city¬ 
wide  investigation  to  clear  Chicago  of 
alleged  fake  schools  for  moving-picture 
operators.  The  Coyne  National  Trade 
Schools  offer  to  teach  a  long  list  of 
trades  and  secure  positions  at  completion. 
If  they  resort  to  methods  as  outlined 
above,  wre  believe  our  readers  will  not 
want  to  lend  their  influence  to  continue 
the  fraud.  Anti-Fake  stamps  are  sug¬ 
gested. 
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A  sole  that’s  not  afraid 
of  hard  work! 


Goodrich 


The  original 

Brown  Rubber  Footwear 

“With  the  Red-Line  ’round  the  Top” 


Built  like  a  Goodrich 
Auto  Tire. 


Goodrich  Tires  run  thousands 
of  miles  without  showing  appre¬ 
ciable  wear.  Goodrich  ‘  ‘  H_I  P RTSS’  * 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — because 
they  are  made  in  the  same  'way — 
of  tlie  same  tough  rubber — give  you 
the  same  long-wearing  service  as 
Goodrich  Tires. 

“HIPRESS”— this  new  process,  orig¬ 
inated,  perfected  and  used  only  by 
Goodrich  — welds  the  layers  of  fabric 
and  rubber  under  enormous  pres¬ 
sure  into  one  solid  piece  that  can't 
leak,  peel,  crack  orsplitapart.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  enthusiastic  users  demand 
“HIPRESS”  and  will  accept  no  other. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  “II IPRKSS. 

aler— If  you  are  not  one  of  our  27,000  dealers, 
write  quick  for  prices  and  samples. 


Ask  for  the 

REDLINE' 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

“ Best  in  the  Long  Run ”  AKRON,  OHIO 

There  is  only  one  Ilipress  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe,  and  it  is  made  with  the  RED-LINE  ’round  the  top. 


.  Cuts 
Barn  H«lp 


Dumps 


/  tse/f  sne/ 

Returns ” 


Saves  Manure 


Latest  improved  AUTOMATIC 
DREW  CARRIER  is  the  final  word  in  litter  carriers.  Only 
system  with  complete  series  of  never-failing  inside  switches  and  outside 
cable  line.  Give  the"DREW’’  a  shove  and  it  dumps  load  automatically  at  any  de¬ 
sired  spot  on  cable  and  returns  to  barn.  Passes  from  track  to  cable  easily  with¬ 
out  jar  or  jump. 

Drew  (barriers, 

COMBINATION  TRACK  AND  CABLE  SYSTEM 

Fit  any  barn — easily  installed  by  your  regular  farm  help.  Strong:,  durable:  steel  carriers  of  latest  de¬ 
sign  with  improved  raising  and  lowering:  mechanism,  adjustable  bail  and  other  special  Drew  features. 

FREE-48  PAGE  BOOK 

Fully  describes  Drew  Carrier  System,  Drew  Sectional  Steel  Stalls,  etc.,  and  offers  you — free — 
baru  plans  ior  15  different  arrangements.  Write  for  this  Book  now  1  2 

DREW  CARRIER  CO.,  146  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

New  York  Hep.,  Mr.  K.  C.  PATCH EN,  4227  Garden  St.,  Home,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Filler 

Cuts  corn  100#  finer  30# 
more  in  Silo 


THE  TORNADO 


Dry  Fodder 
Cutter 


Strong,  durable,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Special  sizes  for  gaso¬ 
line  power.  Save  your 
corn — use  a 

TORNADO  Cutter 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio 


No  sharp  edges  to  cause 
the  cattle  sore  mouths. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Larley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 

No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada’s 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
Vr\  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
10  ft)  In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  schools,  ex- 

i  A  - - 1 :  „  1 J  fl.  ' —  nih/tM  enannf  ottroot  lAt'a 

'< i>I 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 

1139  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  ending  Nov.  19,  1915. 

(Continued  from  page  1421.) 

misleading  as  to  quote  men’s  clothing 
at  $150  per  suit,  merely  because  a  few 
men  do  pay  this.  The  majority  do  not 
because  they  cannot  afford  to,  or  think 
it  extravagant.  At  present  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pay  more  than  47  cents  re¬ 
tail  for  brown-shelled  fresh  eggs,  good 
enough  to  poach,  and  35  for  best  stor¬ 
age,  provided  the  buyer  is  willing  to  take 
them  home  himself.  Those  who  insist  on 
expensive  delivery  have  to  pay  for  it,  but 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  call  this  part  of  the 
price  of  the  eggs. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  67  @  63 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  52 

Mixed  colors,  best .  44  @  46 

Common  to  good .  30  @  40 

Storage,  best,  .  24  @  25 

Common .  10  @  22 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

At  this  writing  wholesale  business  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade  is  just  beginning. 
The  weather  is  favorable,  and  indications 
are  that  prime  stock  will  bring  high  but 
not  fancy  prices.  A  few  Maryland  tur¬ 
keys  have  sold  above  25  cents,  and  if  the 
later  receipts  show  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  thin  birds,  considerable  stock 
may  go  at  28  cents,  as  the  Thanksgiving 
trade  discounts  anything  above  medium 
in  quality.  Do  not  wrap  dressed  poultry 
in  newspaper,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  inspectors. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb .  27  @  28 

Common  to  good .  14  @  23 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  27 


Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  :.  50  @  60 

Roasters  . .  23  @  25 

Fowls . 13  @  17 

Spring  Ducks . . f .  19  <3  22 

Squabs,  doz .  125  @6  00 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb .  20  @  25 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  in  evaporator  apples  very 
dull,  as  holders  are  not  willing  to  sell 
at  present  prices  offered  for  December 
delivery  at  primary  points,  mainly  under 
seven  cents. 


Apples — Evap..  choice  to  fancy .  8  @  9>4 

Lower  grades . \ . . .  6!£@  7 

Sun  dried . : .  3Jd>@  6 

Prunes,  lb . 6  @  13J^ 

Apricots .  8  @  1314 

Peaches .  4j£@  12 

Currants  .  9  @  11 

Huckleberries  .  16  @  18 

Raspberries .  20  fa)  21 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Business  in  apples  has  been  better. 
Barrelled  stock  of  fancy  varieties  has  sold 
at  $4.50  to  $5.  For  Baldwins, $4.50  was 
about  the  top,  and  considerable  sound, 
large,  high-colored  fruit  of  this  variety 
went  under  $3.75.  Greening  of  the  best 
quality  averaged  around  $3.25.  Defec¬ 
tive  apples  went  mainly,  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Concord  grapes  in  good  demand 
at  slightly  improved  prices.  Pears  get¬ 
ting  scarce. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl.  ''  .  .  1  75  @2  25 

Newtown,  bbl .  2  50  @3  60 

Hubbardston,  bbl . .  175  @2  75 

Winesap .  3  00  @4  00 

Wolf  River  .  2  50  @3  00 


Wealthy . . 2  Oo 

Twenty-ounce  . 2  00 

McIntosh . 2  50 

Jonathan  . 3  00 

Greening  . 1 . 200 

Baldwin .  2  00 

King . : . ;....  2  00 

York  Imperial .  2  25 

Spy . 2  25 

Culls,  bbl . .' . : .  75 

Grapes,  10-bkt.  crate . 1  75 

41b.  bkt .  10 

Bulk,  ton  . 40  00 

Pears— Kleffer,  bbl .  1  60 

Bose....-, . 3  00 

Anjou  .' .  3  00 

Sheldon .  3  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  bbl . 5  50 
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VEGETABLES. 


The  potato  market  is  in  better  position 
than  last  week,  as  the  heavy  surplus  has 
been  worked  off.  In  producing  sections 
potatoes  are  costing  more  than  the  stock 
on  hand  at  present  did.  Onions  in  exces¬ 
sive  supply  and  running  poor.  Cabbage 
is  low,  some  wholesaling  by  the  carload 
under  $3  per  ton. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25  @2  60 

Jersey . . . U . .  1  75  @  2  10 

Maine . 2  25  @  2  40 

State .  2  00  @  2  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  50  @  75 

Southern,  bbl .  150  @  2  00 

Beets,  bbl . .  75  ®  POO 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 6  ®  10 

Carrots,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  50  @3  (JO 

Cabbage,  ton .  2  00  @7  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1  25 

3-doz.  crate .  1  00  @  2  OO 

Onions,  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  75  @  2  00 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  . .  1  50  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  ©  1  00 

Peas,  bu..., .  1  25  @  4  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  4  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  00  @  3  00 

Celery,  doz . 35  @  60 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1  00  @  4  50 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  25  @  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Ilay  market  somewhat  improved, 
though  the  price  asked  for  No.  1  is  so 
high  that  buyers  are  taking  more  of  the 
lower  grades. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00  @25  00 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  60 

No.  3  . 17  00  @21  00 

Clover  mixed . : . . . 16  00  @22  00 

No  grade  . ,...,....10  00  @15  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

WE  are  not  dealers,  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
is  a  farmer  and  producer  of  hay  and  we  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Every  bale  is  carefully  inspected,  graded 
and  guaranteed, 'and  curries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 

«  Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hay  and  Straw 
Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  offered  for  sale.  We 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Ass’n,  Inc. 

No.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


WANTED — A  few  hay  cock  covers.  HILLEN- 
MEYER’S  SONS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE — One  Farquhar  Portable  Saw  Mill, 
outfit  complete,  size  f>A,  Style  Right  Hand. 
Has  been  used  five  months  by  me,  had  been 
used  about  two  years  previous  to  that,  but  Is  In 
perfect  condition  in  every  way.  Price  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($600).  W.  O.  WHIPPLE.  Pur¬ 
chase.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  buckwheat  and 
white  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.25, 
within  third  zone;  50  lbs.  or  more,  10  cts.  per 
lb.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


EOR  SALE — Shellbark  hickory  nuts,  four  cents 
pound,  large  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  2c.  lb.; 
pecans  15  and  ICe.  lb.  IIOUGLAND  MILLER, 
Boonville,  Ind. 


MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  products  to  consume-s,  5 
boxes  comb  honey,  25  lbs.  choice  apples,  5  lbs. 
chicken,  4%  lbs,  sausage,  5  lbs.  pork,  4Vj  best 
beef,  0  lbs.  good  beef,  2  lbs.  best  print  butter. 
4  V4  cream  cheese,  prepaid  In  second  zone,  all 
for  $8.60  or  $1  each.  It.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm-manager  by  man, 
28  years  old,  best  of  habits,  understands  ap¬ 
ple,  general  crop.  Alfalfa  production,  breeding 
of  livestock,  tile  drainage;  raised  on  farm,  year 
Cornell,  theory  and  practice.  In  three  States. 
References  gives  and  asked.  “PROFICIENCY,” 
Box  305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  and 
A.  R.  dairy  work,  with  a  knowledge  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping.  Wages,  $70  per  month,  with  house, 
natural  gas,  lee  and  water  free.  State  In  lirst 
letter  ages  and  number  of  childVen,  if  anv; 
also  experience.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Box  318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  by 
married  man,  39  years  old,  life  experience  on 
stock  and  grain  farm.  LOCK  BOX  263,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


POSITION  desired  by  young  man  on  up-to-date 
dairy  farm.  Experienced;  A  1  references. 
BOX  319,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POTJLTRYMAN  desires  position 
on  or  before  Jan.  1.  Capable  of  operating  a 
commercial  plant  successfully.  Familiar  with 
mammoth  incubators  and’  brooders.  Successful 
raising  chicks  and  handling  layers  in  lavge 
numbers.  Not  afraid  to  work.  Agricultural 
school  graduate,  single,  age  26,  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  References.  BOX  81,  Ames,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  after  Jan.  1st.  Experienced  In  general 
farming  and  fruit  growing;  good  dairyman; 
Maryland  or  Delaware  preferred.  E.  W.,  Box  E, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeping  by  an  American  ex¬ 
perienced  woman  in  American  country  home. 
Moderate  salary.  Prefer  entire  charge.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  Address  BOX  317,  care  If. 
N.-Y. 


WANTED — At  an  early  date  a  superintendent 
for  a  gentleman’s  place  in  southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  man  who  is  competent  to  plan  work, 
manage  men  efficiently,  one  who  understands 
horticulture,  gardening  and  flowers.  A  most 
desirable  situation  for  a  married  man  with 
ability.  Address  H.  HAYWARD,  Newark,  Del. 


WORKING  Dairy  Farm  Foreman  or  herdsman 
would  like  to  connect  with  practical  farm 
proposition.  Best  of  references.  FRED  HOUGH 
R.  3,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  wants  steady  place  on  farm 
or  gentleman’s  estate,  little  experience;  un¬ 
derstands  care  of  stock  and  horses.  PETER 
CHIGAS,  136  Cay utu  St.,  Sayre,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  23  years 
of  age  as  milker  in  good  up-to-date  dairy ; 
references.  Address  BOX  316,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  man  on  Western 
New  York  farm,  fine  location ;  a  good  home 
and’  fair  wages  to  willing  worker;  “no  cigar¬ 
ettes”;  state  ngo,  weight,  wages  wanted,  and 
past  work  in  first  letter.  BOX  320,  care  of 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  farm 
teamster,  wife  competent  cook,  housekeeper, 
board  help.  Everything  furnished.  THEO.  A. 
STANLEY,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  or  herd  man, 
A  1  buttermaker,  American;  wife  and  one 
fUjld.  MR.  A.  DE  BOER,  Greenbush  Rd.,  West 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  young  single  American 
on  dairy  farm  ns  milker,  experienced. 
MICHAEL  GLADDIS,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  strong,  active  boy,  about  fifteen 
years  old’,  to  make  ills  home  la  country.  F.  C. 
OTIS,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  work  on  shares  farm  80  or 
100  acres  tillable  land  by  experienced  fanner 
April  1st.  Address  BOX  15,  South  Wareham, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  foreman  on 
gentleman’s  estate,  by  Hollander  with  small 
family;  conversant  with  diversified  farming  and 
gardening,  etc.;  life  experience,  best  references. 
BOX  822,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


PRACTICAL  POiLTRYMAN,  experienced  on 
large  plants,  desires  position,  competent  in 
every  branch  of  poultry  work;  fancy  or  utility, 
most  breeds,  excellent  references.  BOX  323, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


WORKING  FARMER  —  Middle-aged  married 
man,  no  children,  to  take  charge  farm  on  Long 
Island.  Must  thoroughly  understand  farming  in 
all  its  branches  and  the  care  of  high-grade 
stock.  Permanent  place  and  a  good  home  for 
an  energetic,  willing,  sober,  trustworthy  and 
competent  man.  Wife  must  be  a  neat  house¬ 
keeper  and  board  two  help.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  past  employment  and’  wages  wanted.  J. 
it.  ROSS,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Witli  or  without  stock,  electric 
feed  mill  and  store,  with  grocery  department, 
living  rooms  above,  private  track,  thrifty  farm¬ 
ing  section,  nearest  mill  five  miles.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  business.  Reason  for  sale, 
poor  health.  G.  M.  HAZARD,  Charlotte.  Vt. 


FARM,  68  acres;  50  woodland,  est.  75,000  ft. 

Hickory,  oak,  nmple,  chestnut.  Painted  7- 
room  house,  shop  and'  woodshed.  42  ft.  barn 
witli  cowbarn  attached.  Henhouses  for  500 
heads,  20  kinds  grafted  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  21/,  miles  to  station,  %  mile  to 
church  and  school.  Price,  $2,500.  "GEO  A. 
COSGROVE,  West  Wlllington,  Conn. 


3  FARMS  FOR  SALE— 125  acres,  200  acres,  300 
acres,  in  good  state  of  cultivation.  CHAS.  H. 
DAVIS,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located1;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  II.  RIVENBURGII.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 362-acre  farm,  15  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y;  buildings  wortli  $3,000,  live  stock 
$1,000:  implements  $1,000,  wood  $2,500,  house¬ 
hold  goods  $500;  ready  to  step  right  into.  All 
for  $5,500;  one-half  cash.  Address  FARMER, 
Box  312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pecan  orchard,  5  acres,  just  out¬ 
side  city  limits  of  DeLand,  Florida.  Eight 
year  old  trees;  gooff  varieties.  Ample  room  be¬ 
tween  for  oranges  or  graps  fruit.  Prlee  $750. 
GOULD-WOOTTEN  CO.,  DeLand,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — -Garden  farm,  three  acres,  double 
house,  good  barn,  on  state  road,  city  three 
miles,  suburbs  largo  village.  Poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  FRED  WARD,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orange  grove  in  Volusia  County, 
Florida,  nearly  one  thousand  orange,  grape¬ 
fruit.  tangerine  trees,  twelve  years  old,  modern 
dwelling,  furnished';  large  packing-house,  gar¬ 
age,  “National  Highway”  through  grove,  locat¬ 
ed  on  coast;  surf  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  limit¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  surroundings.  Splendid  invest¬ 
ment  at  present  low  price.  Sold  on  Inspection 
only.  Address  owner,  F.  C.  HOOVER,  Billow, 
Volusia  County,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  132  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings,  mile  to  railroad;  $500  down;  balance 
time.  CHAS.  PETERS,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Moffern  poultry  farm,  capacity 
1,200  liens;  incubator,  capacity  1.200  eggs; 
near  good  markets;  $3,800.  BOX  308,  care  it. 
N.-Y. 


WILL  pay  liberal  commission  to  any  lady  or 
gentleman,  girl  or  boy,  who  will  assist  me  to 
sell  my  farm,  hundred  and  forty  acres;  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive.  If  you  mean  business  write 
JNO.  E.  WHITE,  Clarks  Fork,  Idaho. 


EXPECT  TO  PURCHASE  a  farm,  small  or  me¬ 
dium  size  within  100  miles  of  New  York, 
preferably  dairy.  Write  giving  full  particulars, 
price,  terms,  BOX  No.  321,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  130  acres,  Housatonlc  valley, 
river  front,  near  stution.  ROBINSON  DEAN, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


$6,500  for  108  acres  heavy  loam.  Grain,  corn, 
dairy,  fruit.  Modern  buildings.  Good  loca¬ 
tion.  N.  L.  WHITAKER,  .Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Learn  Auto  Business 


BE  a  chauffeur,  ail  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
garage  for  yourself,  we  give  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  in  shop  ami  on  road.  We  buy  and  rebuild 
modern  ears,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  of  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination. 

Write  or  call  and  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Learn  Bv 
Practise 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

We  receive  many  letters  saying  there  is  no  local  market  for 
certain  farm  products,  and  asking  if  we  would  receive  them  in 
less  than  car  lots. 

We  certainly  will,  provided  the  goods  are  in  boxes,  barrels 
or  other  containers.  We  want  to  be  of  service  to  just  such 
farmers,  hut  we  can  not  yet  handle  produce  in  bulk. 

Do  not  ship  cabbage  or  white  turnips  in  any  form.  They 
hardly  pay  the  freight  now. 

Fresh  eggs  continue  in  good  demand  and  bring  up  to  63 
cents  per  dozen  for  fancy  white.  Brown  eggs  up  to  45  cents  per 
dozen. 

New  dry  beans  are  in  good  demand  and  high. 

Potatoes  fluctuate,  but  the  tendency  is  upwards.  Graded 
and  selected  from  $2.40  to  $3  per  180-lb.  sack. 

New  York  State  onions  mostly  poor  quality,  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 

Every  sale  makes  us  more  certain  of  the  triumph  of  the 
auction  system  for  selling  perishable  farm  products.  When  this 
system  is  well  established  under  State  supervision,  farmers  will 
wonder  that  they  ever  tolerated  the  old  private  selling  plan. 

We  sell  your  produce  for  just  what  it  will  bring  in  open 
competitive  market.  It  does  not  always  bring  all  you  ought  to 
get;  hut  it  brings  the  market  price  for  the  day,  and  you  get  it  all, 
less  the  necessary  expense. 

Apples  are  doing  better  again.  Send  them  on  now  regularly. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


» 

Read  How  Fortunes 
Are  Made  Quick 
by  Pulling  Stumps 

1ET  me  send  you  my  new,  fine  free  book  at  once.  I  want 
to  show  you  proof  of  how  you  can  turn  each  acre  of 
stump  land  into  a  double  profit  the  first  year,  in  extra  crops 
and  added  value  of  land — by  pulling  stumps  with  the  Hercules 
All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller — and  how  you  can  make 
big  money  in  your  spare  time  by  pulling  stumps  for  your  neighbors  or  by 
re7iting  your  machine  at  a  nice  fat  profit. 


HERCULES 
Hand-Power 
Stump  Puller 

LOW  PRICE 

120,000  lbs.  Pull 

ASK  US  ABOUT  IT 


My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints  actual  letters  from  many 
owtiers ,  telling  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  Hercules — how  it  pulls 
any  size  stumpy  greeti  tree  or  hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it 


easily  pulls  an  acre  a  day.  Read  how  one  man  increased  his  land 
value  from  $25.00  an  acre  to  $125.00.  Read  why  the  Hercules  is  the 
best  investmetit  you  can  make  now.  The 


Hercules 


is  the  puller  that  has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giv¬ 
ing  you  three  machines  in  one.  One  man  with  a  team  can  handle  it 
and  move  it  from  place  to  place.  No  heavy  lifting.  The  new  portable 
is  equipped  with  a  solid  steel  bedplate  and  broad  steel  wheels.  There 
isn’t  a  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  grown  that  the  Hercules  won’t  pull 
out  without  straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  It’s  the  low-down 
constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and  stump-anchoring  features 
— the  one  with  double  safety  ratchets  that  insure  the  absolute  safety 
of  men  and  team.  I  want  to  send  you  a  Hercules  on 


more  will  surely  follow  because  of  Hercules  quality  and  efficiency.  So 
I  can  easily  afford  to  sacrifice  my  profit  on  the  first  machine  in  each 
locality.  Take  advantage  of  this  big  profit  and  big  saving  opportunity  now. 
Besides  my  30  days’  free  trial  offer  and  money-saving  price  I  give  you  a 

3 -Year  Guaranty 

that  means  something.  The  all-steel  constructiony  the  triple-power  feature  that 
saves  your  team  and  gives  a  tremendous  increase  of  power,  the  double  safety 
ratchets  and  the  careful  turning  and  grinding  of  every  part — all  these  things  make 
it  safe  for  us  to  guarantee  the  replacement  of  any  casting  of  a  Hercules  that  breaks 
any  time  within  three  years ,  whether  it  is  the  f atilt  of  the  machine  or  your  fault. 


This  Free  Book  Tells  All 

Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  so  I  can 
send  you  the  convincing  facts  about  the  superiority  and  efficiency  and  value  of 
the  Hercules  Stumo  Puller.  Only  5000  of  these  machines  will  be  sold  at  this 
remarkable  introductory  price,  so  get  your  name  in  now.  My  new  book  is  a  beauty. 
See  the  real  pictures  of  big  stumps  it  has  pulled  out  like  you  would  pull  weeds. 
Read  the  many  interesting  letters  from  farmers,  lumbermen  and  land  promoters. 
Stumps,  stumps,  stumps,  pulled  out  quick,  making  fortunes  for  owners  of 
Hercules  Stump  Pullers.  I  want  you  to  know  the  facts.  Just  mail  coupon  or 
postal  now.  I’ll  send  the  book  and  price  by  return  mail.  I’ll  tell  you  the  best 
crops  to  raise  on  virgin  land  where  stumps  were  before.  I  simply  want  to  get  my 
free  book  to  you  at  once,  so  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Her¬ 
cules  All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  does  such  a  splendid  work 
making  big  profits  for  owners  everywhere. 


®  RUSH  Coupon  for  Book  i 
and  New  Low  Price 

■ 

I 

■ 

I 

■ 

I 


Mr.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres.,  Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  24th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
Dear  Mr.  Fuller:  Mail  me  your  free  book  and  special  price 
offer  on  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller. 


Name- 

Town- 


State - 

Route  No*. 


Mail  Me  the  Coupon 
or  Postal  Right  Now 

before  you  forget,  or  take  down 
the  name  and  address  and  write 
me  as  soon  as  you  get  a  postal 
card.  Address  me  personally. 

B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

Hercules 

Manufacturing 

Company 

830  24th  Street,  Centerville,  la. 


30  Days  ’  Free  Trial 


so  you  can  see  how  pozverftil  it  is  and  how  easy  it 
works.  I  want  you  to  know  for  yourself  that  the  all- 
steel  construction  means  60%  less  weight  and  400% 
greater  strength  than  cast-iron  or  “semi-steel.” 
Besides  that,  I  want  to  save  you  big  money  on 
the  cost.  I’m  making  a 


Special  Price  Proposition 

to  the  first  buyer  in  5000  different  parts  of  the 
country.  If  I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality 


HERCULES  Portable  One-Man  Puller  For  Use  Without  Team 


f  I  'HE  only  portable  one-man  puller  on  the  market.  One 
A  man  can  develop  a  pull  of  120,000  pounds  on  the  stump. 
When  stumps  are  out  a  14-year-old  boy  can  move  puller. 
No  heavy  lugging  or  dragging. 

The  Hercules  Portable  excels  all  other  hand  machines, 


because  it  is  so  light,  strong  and  easy  to  handle.  It  develops 
more  power  with  6  ft.  lever  than  any  other  machine  with 
10  ft.  lever. 

The  ideal  machine  for  the  man  who  has  no  horses. 
Write  for  particulars. 
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Superior  Flint  Corn 


Wonderful  Car 
MatchlessValue 

—this  New  Reo  the  Fifth 
at  Its  New  Price 


SalientT-eaturer 

Wheel  Base — 115  inches. 

Springs — Front— Semi-elliptic  —  38"  x2" 
with  _  7  leaves.  Hear — three-quarter 
elliptic.  Lower  section — 44^"x2" 
with  7  leaves;  upper  section  22  13-16"x 
2"  with  7  leaves. 

Front  Axle — I-beam,  drop  forged,  with 
Timken  roller  bearing  spindles. 

Rear  Axle  —  Tubular  —  semi-floating. 
Timken  roller  bearings  at  differential  — 
Hyatt  High  Duty  roller  bearings  at 
wheels,  pinion  integral  with  stub  shaft 
■ — two  universal  joints  in  propeller  shaft 
• — torque  taken  by  separate  torque  arms 
■ — gear  ratio  4  to  1. 

Tires — 34"  x  4"  front  and  rear.  Non- 
skid  on  rear. 

Motor — Vertical,  four-cylinder,  cast  in 
pairs, modified  Ltype  with  integral  head, 
with  inlet  valve  in  head.  Valves 
mechanically  operated  and  protected. 
Exhaust  valve  seated  directly  in  the 
cylinder.  Barrel  type  crank  case  with 
three  crank  shaft  bearings.  Helical 
timing  gears  running  in  oil. 

Cylinder  dimensions — 4%'x  4\o". 

Horsepower — 35. 

Cooling  System — Water  jackets  and 
tubular  _  radiator,  cellular  pattern. 
Water  circulation  by  centrifugal  pump 
direct  to  exhaust  valves. 

Carburetor — Automatic,  heated  by  hot 
air  and  hot  water. 

Ignition— Combined  generator  and  mag¬ 
neto  driven  through  timing  gears;  100 
ampere  hour  storage  battery. 

Starter — Electric,  separate  unit,  six  volts, 
connected  to  transmission. 

Transmission — Selective  swinging  type 
with  single  rod,  center  control. 

Clutch — Multiple  dry  disc,  faced  with 
asbestos,  with  positive  and  instant 
release. 

Brakes — Two  on  each  rear  wheel,  one 
internal,  one  external,  14"  diameter 
drums. 

Steering — Gear  and  sector  with  18" 
steering  wheel. 

Control — Left-hand  drive,  center  control 
— ^spark  and  throttle  on  steering  wheel 
with  foot  accelerator.  Positive — thief 
proof  locking  device. 

Fenders — Drawn  sheet  steel  of  latest 
oval.  type. 

Gasoline  Capacity — 16  gallons. 

Body — Five-passenger  streamline  touring 
car  type  with  extra  wide  full  “U”  doors, 
front  and  rear.  Genuine  leather  up¬ 
holstering.  Deep  cushions  and  backs. 

Finish — Body,  Golden  Olive;  running 
gear,  black;  equipment,  nickel  trimmed. 

Equipment  —  Fully  electric  lighted 
throughout,  improved  5-bow,  one-man 
mohair  top  with  full  side  curtains, 
mohair  slip  cover;  clear-vision,  rain- 
vision,  ventilating  windshield;  speed¬ 
ometer,  electric  horn;  extra  rim  with 
improved  tire  brackets;  pump;  jack; 
complete  tool  and  tire  outfit;  foot  and 
robe  rails. 

Price — $875,  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  Mich. 


WE  REO  FOLK  FEEL  that  if  we  had  accomplished  only  this,  the  perfection  of  this  great  Reo 
The  Fifth  model  to  the  high  degree  it  has  attained,  our  contribution  to  the  progress  or  the  world 
would  have  been  well  worth  while. 

TO  HAVE  ACHIEVED  through  years  of  endeavor  a  motor  car  of  such  mechanical  excellence — 
such  absolute  reliability — dependability,  and  of  such  low  maintenance  cost — is  a  record  of  which 
any  corps  of  engineers  might  well  be  proud. 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  for  cars  of  this  model  has  proven 
to  be  less  than  six  dollars  per  car  per  year  (and  thousands  of  owners  tell  us  they  have  never  spent 
a  dollar  for  replacements  or  repairs),  you  will  appreciate  that  the  quality  of  materials  in  this 
product  must  be  wonderfully  uniform  throughout. 

AND  THAT  IS  THE  FACT.  A  marvelous  degree  of  precision — and  uniformity — has  been 
reached  and  is  applied  to  the  composition  and  treatment  of  metals  that  go  into  Reo  cars. 

THAT  IS  WHERE  REO  QUALITY  is  obtained — that  and  the  equally  accurate  workmanship  for 
which  the  Reo  factories  and  organization  is  famous  among  automobile  manufacturers. 

THIS  REO  THE  FIFTH  represents  more  years  of  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  Reo  engi¬ 
neers — has  been  more  consistently  refined  and  improved — and  for  a  longer  period — than  any 
other  automobile  in  America  so  far  as  we  can  recall. 

IT  IS  THE  RIPEST  PRODUCT  of  Reo  experience  and  engineering  acumen.  And  all  there  was 
of  Reo  good  intent — Reo  integrity — Reo  aspiration — went  into  the  original  designing  and, 
year  after  year  since  then,  into  the  refining  of  this  model  until  the  result  is  this  newest  Reo  the 
Fifth,  a  motor  car  that  very  nearly  approximates  perfection — as  nearly  as  is  humanly  possible. 

BUT  IF  THAT  IS  an  engineering  achievement  of  the  first  magnitude — and  we  submit  that  the 
extremely  low  up-keep  cost  combined  with  the  consistency  of  performance  of  Reo  the  Fifth 
proves  it  to  be  all  that — still  we  believe  our  greatest  achievement  has  been  the  placing  of  this 
great  car — this  big,  roomy,  powerful  car — within  your  reach  at  its  present  price. 

FIVE  YEARS  AGO  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  a  car  of  this  quality — performance,  beauty,  fin¬ 
ish,  reliability  and  low  operation  cost — anywhere  in  the  world  at  $5,000. 

IN  FACT  IT  WAS  NOT  POSSIBLE  to  obtain  a  car  of  such  mechanical  excellence  at  any  price — 
because  science  had  not  up  to  that  time,  developed  an  automobile  to  that  point  of  perfection. 

WE  SOMETIMES  WONDER  if  the  average  buyer  appreciates  what  a  marvelous  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  he  is  now  able  to  own  for  so  small  an  amount. 

WHY,  IT  WAS  UNDREAMED  OF  a  few  years  ago — most  buyers  cannot  grasp  it  even  yet. 

STUDY  THE  SPECIFICATIONS — Consider  the  power;  the  wheel  base;  the  bigness  of  the  car  in 
every  way.  Then  look  at  the  finish;  inspect  the  workmanship — the  fineness,  the  accuracy: — 

RIDE  IN  IT — DRIVE  IT  YOURSELF — for  you  can  easily  drive  Reo  the  Fifth  if  you  have  ever 
handled  any  automobile — and  learn  at  first  hand  how  silent  and  sweet  running  it  is, — 

THEN  REMEMBER  that  back  of  all  we  say  and  your  local  Reo  dealer  says  about  this  car  is  the 
Reo  guarantee  backed  in  turn  by  Reo  financial  stability  and  Reo  integrity.  And  say  then  if  any¬ 
where  else  in  all  the  world  you  can  find  such  value  as  is  represented  in  this  latest  edition  of  Reo 
the  Fifth  at  its  price — $875.  105_c 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
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No.  4  .‘>55. 


The  Future  of  Eastern  Farming. 

The  Opportunity  and  the  Need. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  probable  business 
prospects  of  the  Eastern  farmer  for  t lie  next  ten  years 
or  longer?  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  buyer  re¬ 
ceives  good  value  as  measured  by  present  land  valua¬ 
tion.  would  you  consider  the  present  a  favorable  time 
tor  a  farmer  to  buy  a  farm  within  50  miles  or  less  of 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  in  a  section  where  good  im¬ 
proved  farms  are  selling  at  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre? 

FARMER. 

IN  a  general  way  our  opinion  is  that  during  the 
next  15  to  25  years  the  best  agricultural  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  country  are  to  be  found  on  the  upper 
Atlantic  coast.  The  war  and  the  Panama  Canal  are 
likely  greatly  to  increase  our  export  and  import 
trade,  and  the  great  cities  and  towns  along  this 
coast  will  be  very  prosperous  during  the  period 
named.  The  same  is 
true  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  manufacturing 
towns  and  cities  in  the 
strip  of  land  within  200 
miles  or  more  of  the 
coast.  A  large  share  of 
the  country's  1  i  <]  u  i  d 
capital  is  also  bold  in¬ 
side  this  territory,  and 
while  great  quantities 
of  it  will  be  sent  else¬ 
where  for  investment, 
the  income  from  it  will 
very  largely  be  spent 
here.  All  these  things 
will  tend  to  develop  a 
wonderful  market  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  market  will 
grow  better  and  better, 
and  that  within  25 
years  there  will  be 
within  this  territory  a 
higher  class  and  better 
market  for  food  pro 
ducts  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  All  this  will 
lead  to  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing  and  in¬ 
tensive  farming  on  the 
smoother  lands. 

Many  of  the  rougher 
hillsides  suited  to  the 
purpose  will  lie  given 
up  to  fruit  growing, 
which  will  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  think  prove 
very  profitable  to  expert 
growers,  who  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  needed  capital 
to  take  care  ot  their 
crop  and  handle  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Farther  back  from 
the  railroads  on  the 
rougher  lands  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  great  de¬ 
velopment  in  poultry 
ami  tbe  other  live  stock. 

In  some  of  these  remote 
situations  the  develop¬ 
ment  will  he  slow,  but 

we  think  it  will  be  steady.  The  most  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  on  the  higher  class  lands,  well  located, 
so  that  perishable  crops  can  he  quickly  and  prompt¬ 
ly  shipped  to  market.  So  much  for  the  general 
outlook  as  regards  possibilities  in  farming. 

On  the  other  hand  a  better  and  more  intelligent 
farmer  will  be  needed  for  the  future  to  take  care 
of  these  possibilities.  Old-fashioned  farming,  so 
called,  will  doubtless  prevail  for  some  years  yet  In 
the  situations  further  back  from  markets,  but  the 
successful  farmer  of  the  future  must  be  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  class.  lie  will  require  more  capital  to  do  his 
business  properly,  and  must  of  necessity  be  a  first 
class  business  njan.  The  problem  of  the  future  will 
be  more  one  of  marketing  and  handling  goods  than 
one  of  production.  In  years  past  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  who  knew  little  about  good  farm¬ 
ing  to  go  into  the  country,  take  a  piece  of  land,  and 


make  a.  living  and  something  more.  While  many 
have  failed  in  a^  effort  to  do  this,  there  are  others 
who  have  succeeded  and  have  paid  out.  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  under  the  new  conditions  which  are  rapidly 
surrounding  us,  baek-to-the-landing,  so  called,  will 
be  more  difficult  than  ever  before.  Farming  will 
take  rank  with  manufacturing  as  an  intricate  scien¬ 
tific  problem  to  be  worked  out  in  a  businesslike 
way.  and  the  farmer  of  the  future  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  fitted  for  bis  job  in  order  to  make  a  success 
Hundreds  of  people  apply  to  us  for  advice  in  this 
matter.  They  appear  to  think  that  they  can  go  out 
and  buy  land  now  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  city,  make  a  good  living  on  it  and  more,  and 
grow  up  with  the  farm  into  a  high  valuation  tor  the 
land.  It  is  easy  to  talk  this,  but  working  it  out  will 
be  a  much  harder  job,  for  while,  as  we  have  stated, 


ihrougli  concerted  action;  through  uniform  and 
honest  packing,  standard  and  uniform  products 
and  courage  and  confidence  in  selling.  Practical 
education  along  these  lines  is  the  greatest  need  of 
the  day.  Other  sections  of  the  country  are  entering 
our  markets  often  with  products  which  are  natural¬ 
ly  inferior  to  ours  hut  which  are  standardized  and 
uniformly  and  honestly  packed  The  land,  the  mar¬ 
kets,  the  capital  and  the  men  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Atlantic  "lope.  Something  more  will  be  needed  in 
the  future — business  organization  and  the  "hang 
together"  spirit. 


The  Belated  Family — Like  ‘‘The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.’’  Fig.  540. 

the  future  of  farming  in  this  country  when  properly 
conducted  seems  very  bright  tit  this  time,  it  will 
involve  new  struggles  and  new  responsibilities  for 
the  farmer,  and  it  cannot  be  kept  too  closely  in 
mind  that  the  better  the  farming  prospects  grow, 
the  better  must  be  the  farmer  himself,  and  the 
greater  will  be  his  need  of  intelligence  and  energy 
and  capital.  Every  day  men  come  to  us  and  ask 
if  we  think  thru  can  succeed  at  farming.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  men,  their  pedigrees  and  their  families,  we 
do  not  know!  As  for  the  men  now  on  Eastern  farms, 
they  need  better  marketing  facilities  and  greater 
ability  to  combine  in  a  business  way  more  than  they 
need  modern  scientific  education,  which  trains  them 
chiefly  in  increased  production.  Give  these  men  a 
fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  they  will 
take  care  of  production.  It  is  evident  that  this 
fairer  share  of  the  dollar  must  come  very  largely 


Managing  the  Winter  Manure. 

Thirty  years  ago  when  1  took  charge  of  a  large 
stock  farm  near  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia, 
most  of  the  farm  buildings  had  already  been 

erected.  Tbe  large 
stable  lor  10  mules 
bad  a  driveway  through 
the  centre  slightly 
rounded  to  sloping 
gutters  on  each  side 
behind  the  stalls,  and 
all  was  paved  w  i  t  h 
brick  set  in  cement.  I 
found  that  the  mules 
were  not  comfortable 
standing  on  the  hard 
floor,  for  their  feet 
would  work  through 
any  bedding  placed 
there.  Wooden  strips 
were  placed  across  me 
rear  of  tbe  stalls  and 
the  stalls  given  three 
inches  of  day  mam  on 
which  the  bedding  was 
placed.  The  gutters  had 
daily,  after  the  manure 
went  out.  a  good  coat 
of  plaster,  which  went 
out  with  the  droppings 
in  the  morning  to  the 
shed  in  the  rear,  and 
the  plaster  had  a  good 
effect  in  preventing  ser¬ 
ious  firing  till  I  could 
haul  the  manure  out. 
Once  a  week  the  loam 
in  the  "tails  also  went 
out  and  was  renewed, 
and  this  made  a  good 
absorbent  of  the  urine 
and  added  materially  to 
the  manure. 

Manure  from  all  tbe 
stables  was  hauled  out 
as  near  daily  as  it  was 
practicable  and  spread 
on  the  sod  that  was  ro 
go  in  corn  in  tin'  Spring. 
The  cow  "table  and  the 
beef  feeding  stables  had 
cement  floors  made  is 
smooth  as  a  sidewalk, 
and  this  gave  great 
trouble  from  the  cattle 
slipping  and  falling, 
and  1  bad  slatted  floor 
made  in  small  sections 
that  could  be  turned  up  daily  for  cleaning  our. 
The  barnyard  was  tbe  problem,  for  no  matter  bow 
much  litter  was  put  into  it.  when  stock  was  al 
lowed  out,  the  red  Piedmont  clay  would  inevitably 
work  into  a  mire.  This  called  for  immediate  at¬ 
tention,  for  I  did  not  want  to  drain  the  barnyard 
down  into  the  brook  below  and  waste  the  manure. 
So  I  determined  that  no  manure  should  stay  there. 

The  yard  was  cleaned  carefully,  and  as  I  had  a 
rock  crusher  and  engine  T  had  the  whole  yard  ma¬ 
cadamized  well  all  over,  and  then  covered  it  thickly 
with  a  coat  of  dry  cement  and  sand  and  washed  ft 
in  with  a  hose.  This  gave  me  a  pavement  sufficient¬ 
ly  smooth  and  still  rough  enough  to  prevent  the  cat¬ 
tle  from  falling.  Then  around  the  remaining  sides 
of  the  yard  I  built  a  shed  164  feet  long  with  loft 
above  for  bay  storage.  The  open  shed  below  bad 
racks  for  feeding  bay  to  the  stock  when  out  in  the 
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yard,  and  all  the  manure  was  cleaned  up  daily  and 
hauled  out  or  piled  conveniently  for  hauling  as  soon 
as  possible.  All  the  roofs  around  the  yard  drained 
from  the  yard  so  that  no  rain  fell  on  it  except  that 
which  fell  directly  and  that  I  did  not  mind  draining 
off. 

I  concluded  that  a  manure  pile  was  a  bad  thing;, 
not  that  manure  is  bad,  but  the  keeping  it  in  a  pile 
under  the  best  conditions  as  that  mixed  with  plaster 
and  under  a  shed,  was  not  good  farm  economy,  and 
hence  I  made  every  effort  to  get  the  manure  out  on 
the  land  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  was  made.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  the  mule  stable  and  the  horse  stable  an  aver¬ 
age  of  .10  animals,  the  cow  stable  with  27  cows  usu¬ 
ally  at  the  pail,  and  feeding  in  Winter  from  75  to 
100  beef  cattle,  the  manure  accumulation  was  enough 
to  keep  one  man  and  team  busy  for  at  least  half  of 
every  day  hauling  it  out.  And  when  that  manure 
went  out  on  a  sod  (and  T  never  broke  land  on  those 
steep  hills  for  a  hoed  crop  unless  there  was  a  good 
sod  to  help  check  the  washing)  it  made  fine  crops  of 
corn.  I  had  1200  acres  of  land,  only  135  of  which 
were  in  the  level  fertile  bottoms  along  a  small  river. 
When  I  took  charge  I  was  told  that  I  could  get  hay 
off  the  bottoms,  but  that  the  thin  hills  had  better 
be  kept  in  grass  to  keep  them  from  running  into 
gullies. 

Careful  inspection  showed  me  that  while  the  bot¬ 
tom  lands  were  very  fertile,  they  were  very  foul 
with  weeds  and  that  if  I  depended  on  them  for  hay 
T  would  have  more  weeds  than  grass.  The  bottoms 
were  really  the  bottom  of  a  mill  pond,  and  Gen. 
Sheridan  destroyed  the  mill  and  the  stream  cut  a 
deep  channel  through  the  accumulated  silt,  leaving 
a  soil  ten  feet  deep  on  top  the  original  black  swamp 
soil.  Therefore  I  determined  to  make  these  rich 
bottom  lands  return  to  the  hills  what  they  had  long 
been  robbing  from  them.  Having  three  large  silos 
holding  200  tons  each.  T  planted  the  bottoms  in  corn 
for  silage,  and  sowed  clover  every  Summer  among 
this  corn.  A  crop  of  clover  hay  was  cut  in  Spring 
and  the  stubble  at  once  turned  for  corn  again,  and 
T  usually  saved  the  crop  before  frost. 

The  manure  went  on  the  hills,  which  were  kept 
largely  in  grass,  but  the  grass  never  allowed  to  run 
out  as  I  saw  many  hills  around  me,  which  were 
running  into  gullies  on  the  cattle  tracks,  but  always 
broke  a  sod  while  still  good  and  always  had  a  sod 
on  which  to  haul  the  manure.  In  three  years  I  was 
cutting  more  clean  Timothy  and  clover  from  the  hills 
than  had  ever  been  made  on  the  bottoms,  and  with 
the  clover  and  corn  I  got  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay 
and  made  twenty  tons  of  silage  an  acre.  My  ob¬ 
ject  was  not  so  much  to  make  corn  grain  as  to 
make  bay,  for  if  necessary  I  could  buy  corn  cheaply 
there  in  the  Fall,  but  could  not  buy  hay,  and  really 
did  not  wish  to  do  so  as  had  been  done  before  I  took 
the  farm.  I  found  that  with  manuring  and  proper 
rotation  any  of  the  red  hills  of  the  Virginia  Pied¬ 
mont  could  maintain  a  good  Blue  grass  pasture,  and 
manure  got  out  as  fast  as  possible  would  make  in  a 
little  while  as  much  corn  on  the  hills  as  on  the 
bottoms.  Don't  have  a  manure  pile  at  the  barn  nor 
a  barnyard  full  of  manure  and  muck. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Alfalfa  for  Opening  the  Soil. 

THE  "Pacific  Rural  Press”  mentions  a  new  use 
for  Alfalfa.  In  California  irrigation  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  most  orchard  soils,  and  strange  to  say,  there 
are  some  soils  which  are  practically  air-tight  and 
water-tight.  In  one  case  the  orchard  was  planted 
on  such  a  soil,  which  is  described  as  part  adobe 
and  part  loam  and  sand.  When  this  soil  was  plowed 
and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  water  was 
turned  on.  it  would  not  go  down  below  the  plowed 
part.  There  the  water  would  stop,  and  after  a 
time  it  appeared  to  cement  the  plowed  ground  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  make  it  waterproof.  Eight  feet 
down  below  the  surface  was  permanent  water-bear¬ 
ing  gravel,  but  up  above,  the  soil  might  have  been 
concrete  so  far  as  its  water-soaking  capacity  was 
concerned.  The  owner  of  this  orchard  observed  the 
strong  rooting  power  of  Alfalfa  and  he  decided  to 
try  an  experiment  of  letting  that  crop  open  up  his 
soil.  Five  acres  of  land  were  broken  up  and  seeded 
to  Alfalfa.  Out  in  that  country  irrigation  is  ne¬ 
cessary  and  the  water  was  turned  on.  The  Alfalfa 
yields  four  or  five  crops  a  year,  which  more  than 
pays  for  the  irrigation,  and  it  has  dug  into  the  soil 
so  that  the  water  now  soaks  down  easily  three  feet 
deep  and  probably  down  to  the  water  level.  The 
trees  have  responded  wonderfully  with  more  growth 
and  with  heavier  crops.  They  started  just  as  soon 
as  the  Alfalfa  began  to  throw  its  roots  down  into 
the  ground.  Thus  the  Alfalfa  has  changed  the 
whole  character  of  that  soil. 

This  crop  worked  down  into  that  hard  land  and 
opened  up  passages  through  which  the  water  soaked 
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as  the  roots  died,  and  new  ones  were  formed.  Or¬ 
ganic  matter  was  put  down  into  the  soil,  where  :t 
held  moisture  and  slowly  changed  the  character  of 
the  ground.  We  have  known  farmers  in  the  East 
to  argue  that  one  chief  reason  for  sowing  clover 
with  the  Timothy  was  the  fact  that  the  clover  roots 
work  down  into  the  ground  and  in  this  way  open 
passages  for  water  and  thus  change  the  character 
of  the  soil.  This  is  not  a  new  use  for  Alfalfa,  but 
ir  simply  demonstrates  the  value  of  using  these  tap- 
rooted  crops.  They  only  hunt  and  obtain  plant  food 
down  below  the  upper  soil,  but  to  some  extent  they 
break  up  the  subsoil  and  let  water  and  lime  solu¬ 
tions  down  below  the  surface.  We  think  the  new 
varieties  of  Alfalfa  with  their  tap  and  branching 
roots  will  he  better  for  this  purpose  even  than  the 
old-fashioned  varieties  which  throw  a  single  tap¬ 
root.  Tn  California  and  the  West  the  use  of  Alfalfa 
in  the  orchard  seems  to  be  gaining,  but  we  must 
remember  that  such  orchards  are  irrigated,  so  that 
both  the  weeds  and  the  Alfalfa  have  abundance  of 
moisture.  On  many  of  our  drier  Eastern  soils  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  orchard  has  not  proved  successful,  as 
no  irrigating  i,s  done,  and  the  Alfalfa  took  too 
much  moisture  from  the  soil,  so  the  trees  suffered. 
On  some  naturally  moist  land  one  or  two  crops  of 
the  Alfalfa  are  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees. 
This  helps,  and  overcomes  the  objection  which 
might  otherwise  be  urged  against  such  use  of 
Alfalfa. 


Drought  and  Business  Depression. 

Part  III. 

STATE  COMPARISONS. — Since  in  a  good  many 
instances  a  severe  drought  occurs  in  one  State  while 
other  States  have  sufficient  rainfall,  a  similar  exam¬ 
ination  of  records  was  made  for  seven  other  States 
representing  a  very  large  part  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  sections  in  which  drought  is  most 
significant.  States  were  selected  for  which  it  was 
possible  to  compute  means  for  the  same  25-year 
period  as  was  used  in  the  case  of  New  York.  The 
number  of  places  in  the  other  States  at  which  rain¬ 
fall  records  were  made  has  not  always  been  as 
great  in  proportion  to  area  as  in  New  York,  having 
been  as  low  as  45  in  South  Dakota;  yet  the  number 
has  been  large  enough  to  give  valuable  results. 

For  the  1393-99  period  the  number  of  dry  seasons 
(rainfall  below  the  25-year  mean)  was  as  follows: 
Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  3:  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky,  4;  Ohio,  5;  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  0. 
Adding  to  these  the  three  dry  seasons  of  this  period 
for  New  York,  we  have  a  total  of  34  dry  seasons  in 
the  eight  States,  against  22  wet  seasons.  The  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  dry  seasons  confirms  Mr.  Boynton’s 
supposition.  The  1900-06  period  shows  20  dry  sea¬ 
sons  against  36  wet  seasons.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  1900  was  the  only  dry  season  of  this 
period.  Here  again  we  have  substantial  agreement 
with  the  supposition.  During  the  third  of  the  seven- 
year  periods,  New  York  had  seven  dry  seasons,  cor¬ 
responding  exactly  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Boynton. 
Taking  the  eight  States  together  there  appeared  a 
total  of  30  dry  and  26  wet  seasons.  We  may  note 
in  passing  that  the  season  of  1914  was  dry,  contrary 
to  the  recollection  of  our  correspondent,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  also  in  each  of  the  other  eight  States 
excepting  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

Holding  to  the  same  division  of  the  past  21  years 
that  Mr.  Boynton  makes,  we  find  the  rainfall  records 
of  the  eight  States  to  show  a  total  of  100  agree¬ 
ments  with  his  theory  and  68  disagreements.  The¬ 
oretically,  therefore,  the  connection  between  drought 
and  business  depression  may  be  said  to  hold  good 
about  100  times  out  of  168,  or  nearly  60  times  out 
of  100,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the  lag 
in  the  trend  of  general  prices  following  fluctuations. 

SERIOUS  DROUGHTS. — Examining  the  records 
of  the  eight  States  for  instances  of  serious  drought, 
we  find  29  such  instances  in  the  first  period,  12  in 
the  second,  and  23  in  the  third.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  years  of  adversity  serious  drought  is  about  twice 
as  prevalent  as  in  the  years  of  prosperity.  The 
method  of  counting  the  instances  of  serious  drought 
requires  description  to  give  assurance  of  its  validity. 
First,  all  instances  of  an  average  seasonal  deficiency 
for  a  State  of  two  inches  or  more  in  rainfall  were 
tabulated.  Next,  it  was  found  on  examination  of 
the  climatological  summaries  published  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  the  various  States,  that  this 
did  not  show  all  instances  of  serious  drought  and  it 
.appeared  necessary  to  include  also  those  cases  in 
which  a  deficiency  of  two  inches  or  more  appeared 
for  a  period  of  two  months  or  less  within  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  even  though  the  total  for  the  five  months 
were  above  the  25-year  mean.  Finally,  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  doubtful  cases,  reference  was  again 
made  to  the  published  summaries  of  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  and  those  instances  were  added  in 
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which  evidence  was  found  of  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  yield  of  crops  in  not  less  than  a  third  of  the 
State  with  such  reduction  of  water  supply  as  to 
affect  the  condition  of  live  stock  or  the  development 
of  water  power. 

RECURRING  DROUGHT. — When  completed  the 
table  of  serious  droughts  for  the  eight  States  ex¬ 
hibited  the  following  interesting  facts.  During  the 
prosperous  period,  1900-06,  the  most  unfavorable  sea¬ 
sons  were  1900  and  1903.  there  being  serious  drought 
in  three  of  the  States  in  each  of  these  years.  In 
1904,  in  which  season  there  was  drought  of  national 
importance,  the  States  affected  were  chiefly  in  the 
cotton  belt,  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  but  included 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  There  was  serious  drought 
iu  seven  of  the  States  in  1893;  in  six  States  in 
1394.  1895,  1897.  and  1914;  in  five  States  in  1913; 
and  in  four  States  in  1908,  1910,  and  1911.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  records  examined  repre¬ 
sent  roughly  the  rainfall  conditions  over  an  area 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  South  Dakota, 
the  writer  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
serious  drought  has  occurred  as  extensively  as  the 
records  indicate  in  so  many  years,  and  that  it  ex¬ 
hibited  so  much  of  a  tendency  to  recur  in  such 
seven-year  periods  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Boynton. 

Records  were  not  examined  in  detail  for  years 
prior  to  1890,  but  1890,  1891,  and  1892  Avere  more 
free  from  serious  droughts  than  any  other  three- 
year  period  excepting  1905-07.  It.  is  true  that  there 
Avas  very  Avidespread  drought  in  1887,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  1888  and  1889  were  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  seasons.  Hence  Ave  may  assume 
that  there  Avas  a  five-year  period  preceding  1893 
during  Avliich  the  rainfall  in  this  country  was  gen¬ 
erally  sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  Ave  have  evidence  of  a  succession  of 
four  alternating  periods  of  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able  seasons  in  this  country  since  1887,  the  first 
being  a  period  of  five  years,  the  third,  including  the 
generally  favorable  season  of  1907,  being  an  eight- 
year  period,  the  second  and  fourth  each  seven-year 
periods.  It  Avill  be  observed  that  this  leaves  the 
business  depression  of  1907  unaccounted  for,  though 
it  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  backward 
Spring  of  that  year  and  the  drought  of  the  Summer 
in  a  feAv  Eastern  States.  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts 
examined,  a  succession  of  alternating  AAret  and  dry 
seasons  in  periods  of  just  seven  years  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  rather  exceptional,  and,  therefore,  one 
may  not  Avith  any  degree  of  confidence  expect  seven 
Avet  seasons  to  folloAv  the  series  of  dry  seasons  end¬ 
ing  with  1914.  GEORGE  AV.  MINDLIXG. 

A  Fraud  in  Apples. 

THE  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  a  correspondent  in  Wisconsin : 

I  mail  you  under  separate  cover  six  Tolman  Sweet 
apples  selected  from  a  barrel  of  New  York  stock  shipped 
to  my  grocer  from  a  wholesale  fruit  house  50  miles 
from  here.  The  apples  were  billed  as  "Fancy”  and 
cost  Dir.  Ilomstad  $4.75  per  barrel,  50  cents  of  the  cost 
being  freight.  Please  note  that  the  apples  range  from 
1)4  inches  in  diameter  up  to  1%  inches.  Their  com¬ 
bined  weight  on  my  postal  scales  is  10  ounces.  Their 
quality,  or  rather  lack  of  quality,  is  self-evident. 

Three  of  these  apples  were  photographed — exact 
size — just  as  they  came,  and  they  are  shOAvn  at 
Fig.  541.  We  tried  to  get  the  name  of  the’ packer 
Avho  sent  this  fruit  out,  but  the  package  had  been 
destroyed.  In  several  former  cases  of  this  sort  Ave 
have  traced  down  to  find  that  the  fruit  Avas  sent 
out  by  a  buyer  who  bought  the  fruit  on  the  trees, 
packed  them  himself,  sold  and  then  got  out  of  the 
State.  We  think  that  a  good  share  of  such  dis¬ 
reputable  fruit  is  put  on  the  market  in  that  way. 
No  matter  who  puts  it  out,  it  is  a  fraud  which  is 
doing  great  injury  to  the  trade  in  NeAv  York  apples. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  it.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  Middle  West  where  NeAV  York  apples 
Avould  be  welcomed,  and  where  a  permanent  market 
could  be  obtained  if  the  packing  were  Avell  done. 
Such  stuff  as  is  pictured  here  will  ruin  this  trade, 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  what  is  far  more  ser¬ 
ious,  for  the  future,  when  this  outlet  for  our  fruit 
will  be  badly  needed.  It  is  trade  suicide  to  pack 
such  stuff. 

Imports  of  Potash. 

The  government  reports  show  the  following  figures 
of  potash  imported  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year,  as  compared  Avith  one  year  ago.  As  Ave  see,  there 
is  a  steady  falling  off.  During  August  alone  only  605 
tons  of  muriate  and  sulphate  were  imported  against 
11,530  tons  in  August,  1914 : 


Eight  months  ending  August — 
1914.  1915. 


Fertilizer  salts; 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Kainit  . 

317,205 

$1,484,140 

6,040 

$94,818 

Manure  salts  . 

150,973 

1,028,107 

13,047 

201.802 

003,860 

Sulphate  of  potash 

30,090 

1,310,818 

10,027 

Muriate  of  potash. 

151,395 

5,109,404 

50,800 

2,134,712 

Other  potash  salts: 
Carbonate  of  potash 

Pounds. 

13.035,005 

Pounds. 
377,890  8,940,008 

209,601 

Hydrate  of  potash 

5,081.483 

192,996  2,028,142 

99,103 

Nitrate  of  potash. 

2,229.856 

74,743 

14,855 

1.477 

CyanicTe  of  potash. 

318,087 

44,020 

802,127 

132,409 

Other  potash  salts. 

4,007,704 

309,063  2,075,741 

205,751 

When  Not  to  Use  Lime. 

Are  Strawberries  Injured  by  It  ? 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  a  note  about  certain  crops 
which  do  not  respond  to  lime  or  are  injured  by  it — 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  note  was  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  using  lime  with  strawberries  or  potatoes. 
The  point  was  that  a  farmer  wanted  to  use  clover  or 
other  legumes  to  provide  humus  and  plant  food  for  the 
strawberry  crop.  lie  was  afraid  to  use  lime  on  those 
legumes,  as  he  thought  it  might  hurt  the  berries.  We 
referred  this  matter  to  Dr.  J.  II.  Wheeler,  our  bosc 
American  authority  on  lime,  and  he  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

IT  is  sometimes  true  that  an  application  of  lime, 
if  made  directly  before  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas 
are  planted,  may  lessen  the  crop.  This  relates,  how¬ 
ever,  to  slaked  lime,  and  I  doubt  if  ground  limestone 
would  have  that  effect,  or  if  so  it  would  not  be  as 
pronounced  as  it  is  when  slaked  lime  is  used. 
Wherever  I  have  noticed  such  effects  on  the  first 
crop  following'  the  application  of  the  lime  beneficial 
results  have  usually  been  noticed  in  subsequent  years 
<  n  both  of  those  crops. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  lime  heavily  with  any 
kind  of  lime  before  strawberries,  and  I  should  by 
all  means  prefer  the  ground  limestone  to  the  slaked 
lime.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  ground  limestone 
carrying  a  small  percentage  of  magnesia  would  often 
be  preferable  to  the  pure  limestone. 

As  far  as  concerns  potatoes,  it  is  ordinarily  pre¬ 
ferable  to  apply  the  lime  following  the  potato  crop 
in  the  rotation,  although  if  a  soil  is  excessively  acid 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  potato  crop, 
and  in  such  a  case  upon  rare  occasions  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  application  of  lime  even  just  before  the 
crop  is  grown,  but  I  have  always  insisted  when  do¬ 
ing  so  that  the  seed  tubers  be  treated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  solution *or  with  formalin  (known  to  be 
pure  and  of  good  strength,  40%)  before  the  potatoes 
are  planted.  I  have  made  somewhere 
between  50  and  100  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  lime  on  the  growth  of  pota¬ 
toes.  and  with  but  rare  exceptions  they 
have  always  shown  a  greatly  increased 
yield  of  potatoes  of  large  size,  and  in 
many  cases  the  total  yield  of  potatoes 
has  been  increased.  Several  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  this  appear  on  pages  107, 

207.  and  200  of  my  book  “Manures  and 
Fertilizers.” 

You  are  quite  right  in  the  idea  that 
the  Soy  bean,  vetch  and  cow  pea  will 
make  a  fair  growth  on  many  soils  even 
without  the  use  of  lime.  Alsike  clover 
can  perhaps  be  included  in  the  cate¬ 
gory,  although  I  should  favor  a  little 
more  liming  with  that  than  with  any 
of  the  other  crops  mentioned. 

It  is  almost  invariably  true  that 
ground  limestone  is  better  than  slaked 
lime  on  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams 
and  soils  which  are  Inclined  to  become 
dry  very  quickly,  and  it  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  better  for  use  on  those  crops 
which  need  only  a  slight  or  moderate 
of  lime. 

I  think  that  your  correspondent  is  wrong  in  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  use  of  lime  is  fatal  to  the  success¬ 
ful  growth  of  strawberries.  However,  he  and  every¬ 
body  else  should  be  cautioned  to  keep  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable 
legume  production  on  all  land  where  strawberries 
are  to  be  grown.  lie  seems  to  think  also  that  lime 
is  detrimental  to  all  other  berries,  whereas  currants, 
gooseberries  and  Cuthbert  raspberries  are  often  very 
much  helped  by  lime.  Blackcap  raspberries,  how¬ 
ever.  are  indifferent  and  may  possibly  be  injured. 
The  blackberry  is  also  very  indifferent,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  I  believe  it  thrives  better  on  a  fairly  acid  soil 
than  on  one  which  lias  been  limed.  My  advice  would 
be  to  have  soil  tested  as  to  its  probable  acidity  and 
not  use  enough  lime  to  correct  it  entirely,  and  by 
doing  so  you  can  still  grow  Alsike  clover,  Crimson 
clover  and  many  of  the  other  legumes. 

II.  J.  WIIEELER. 
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the  fruit  never  came,  the  tonic  was  too  strong.  The 
following  year  they  bore  nice  fruit.  Since  this  time 
have  tried  the  same  method  on  plum  trees,  but  drove  in 
but  two  or  three  nails  to  a  tree;  this  seemed  to  be 
about  the  right  amount  as  the  trees  have  borne  fruit  the 
following  Summer.  The  above  is  an  old  method,  but 
judging  by  some  of  the  cracked  pears  I  see  this  year 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  if  brought  to  their 
notice.  wm.  joiinsox. 
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CHEAT  many  so-called  remedies  or  tonics  for 
fruit  trees  often  appear  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful,  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  material  is  ap¬ 
plied,  and  because  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
following  season.  Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
pears  matured  rough-skinned  fruits  that  were  badly 
cracked.  This  was  a  common  occurrence  with  some 
of  our  old  varieties  previous  to  the  application  of 
modern  spraying  methods.  The  chief  factor  caus¬ 
ing  the  cracking  of  the  pears  is  the  disease  known 
as  apple  or  pear  scab,  which  good  fruit  growers  now 
control  by  a  thorough  application  of  fungicides.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  also  that  there  are  seasons  in 
which  the  scab  fails  to  develop  except  perhaps  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  so  that  it  would  not  be  at  all 
strange  if  one  happened  to  secure  much  finer  fruit 
in  a  certain  season  following  some  treatment  of  the 
tree  when  the  treatment  itself  actually  had  no  effect 
upon  the  trees.  The  slitting  of  the  bark  of  an  old 
pear  tree  with  a  knife,  or  the  driving  in  of  nails, 
could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  upon  the  pear 
scab.  The  season  following  the  treatment  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  the  scab. 

The  plum  frequently  fails  to  set  fruit  because  of 
frosts  or  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time.  Some  varieties  are  self-sterile,  and  fail 
to  set  fruit  when  the  weather  is  wet  or  cold,  as  the 
vitality  of  the  pollen  may  be  destroyed  in  the  first 
case,  and  bees  may  fail  to  work  in  the  latter  in- 

tTnii 
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“  Tonic”  for  Pear  Trees. 


Some  years  ago  my  father  bought  a  small  farm  with 
s<  veral  kinds  of  fruit  trees  on  place,  two  of  which  were 
of  Winter  pears,  which  were  loaded  with  rough  thick- 
skinned  fruit,  and  so  full  of  cracks,  that  by  the  time 
they  were  "pared  nothing  remained  but  the  core.  One 
of  our  neighbors,  a  very  old  lady,  advised  me  to  slit 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  lengthwise  with  a  strong  butcher 
knife,  and  drive  cut  nails  around  trunk  of  tree  near 
the  ground.  She  said  the  trees  needed  a  tonic  and 
were  bark-bound.  I  did  her  bidding,  slitting  as  best 
1  could  the  rough  bark  of  the  two  pear  trees  in  four 
slits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trunk;  then  drove  a  dozen 
eight-penny  cut  nails  around  trees  close  to  the  ground. 
Next  year  our  pears  were  smooth  and  free  from  cracks. 
We  also  had  seven  plum  trees  which  looked  as  though 
each  was  racing  with  the  other  to  reach  old  Sol.  These 
trees  had  not  borne  fruit,  so  our  neighbor  said,  for  some 
time.  I  slit  these  on  four  sides  lengthwise  of  the  trunk, 
drove  several  cut  shingle  nails  in  trunks  near  to  ground. 
Next  Spring  the  trees  blossomed  out  in  good  shape,  but 


“Fancy”  Tolman  Sweets,  exact  size,  in  a  barrel  costing  $4.75.  Fig.  541 

application  stance,  so  that  unless  one  was  careful  to  have  un¬ 
treated  trees  to  compare  with  those  treated,  one 
might  apparently  get  results  that  should  really  be 
ascribed  to  weather  conditions  rather  than  to  the 
special  treatment. 

A  case  of  insect  control,  reported  by  a  fruit  grow¬ 
er  some  years  ago,  illustrates  another  phase  of 
investigational  work.  A  fruit  grower  claimed  that 
he  had  been  able  to  destroy  a  colony  of  the  red¬ 
humped  caterpillars  which  sometimes  feed  upon  ap¬ 
ple  trees  by  sprinkling  them  with  flour.  lie  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  remedy  was  successful,  since 
after  sprinkling  a  colony  of  the  worms  with 
flour  they  disappeared  after  several  days.  It  so 
happened  that  he  told  an  entomologist  of  the  test. 

A  visit  to  the  tree  and  an  examination  of  the  soil  at 
(lie  base  revealed  the  fact  that  the  caterpillars  were 
all  there  in  pupa  form.  After  this  insect  becomes 
full  grown  it  makes  its  way  to  the  ground  and  en¬ 
ters  the  pupa  stage.  The  grower  had  sprinkled  the 
worms  with  flour  at  just  about  the  time  they  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  the  tree  to  go  into  the  ground.  The 
evidence  as  he  saw  it.  however,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  flour  had  killed  the  worms,  and  nothing 
could  shake  his  argument  until  the  worms  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  one  may  be  led  astray  from  the  truth 
unless  he  is  familiar  with  many  of  the  details  and 
principles  of  nature.  m.  a.  brake. 
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vegetables  direct  to  the  people.  I  bought  a  light 
auto  truck  last  Spring,  and  it  is  a  great  help,  for 
when  I  have  too  much  of  a  load  to  dispose  of  in  my 
home  town,  I  can  easily  run  15  or  20  miles  away  to 
a  larger  market.  It  is  necessary  to  have  horses  also 
in  order  to  do  the  farm  work,  but  the  auto  truck 
is  a  great  help,  as  it  beats  the  horses  for  speed  and 
is  always  ready.  Oftentimes  a  farmer  must  take 
his  horses  to  haul  his  crops  away  when  the  same 
team  ought  to  be  at  home  at  work  on  the  land. 

I  am  trying  cover  crops  as  suggested  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Some  of  our  mangels  this  year  will  weigh  ”0 
pounds.  As  to  feeding  horses,  I  have  always  found 
that  oats  and  hay  seem  to  be  good  enough  for  the 
horses.  I  have  plenty  of  hay,  but  I  have  to  buy  my 
oats,  and  they  have  always  done  well  on  that  feed. 

Connecticut.  w.  e.  w. 

Ii.  N.-Y’. — We  feed  stalks  and  carrots  as  a  matter 
ct  economy.  Hay  is  very  high  in  our  country,  and 
we  do  not  raise  much  of  it,  as  the  farm  is  very 
largely  in  fruit.  We  can  raise  corn  in  the  young 
orchards.  The  fertilizing  and  cultivation  of  the  corn 
takes  good  care  of  the  trees,  whereas  hay  would  not 
c.o  so  well  in  the  orchard.  Loose  hay  sells  at  a  high 
figure,  and  if  we  can  find  a  substitute,  the  cash  for 
the  hay  comes  in  well.  We  use  a  flint  corn  which 
gives  a  fine  and  slender  stalk,  and  of  course  this 
method  of  feeding  is  intended  for  the  Winter  only 
when  the  horses  are  partly  idle.  We  feed  the  stalks 
right  in  the  bundle  as  they  come  from  the  field.  If 
it  were  dent  corn,  we  should  run  these  stalks  through 
a  shredder,  but  the  flint  corn  is  eaten  well  without 
this  shredding.  We  plan  to  give  about  a  peck  of 
carrots  a  day,  in  two  feeds  night  and  morning.  It 
it  not  understood  that  the  carrots  and  stalks  alone 
make  a  full  ration  for  the  horse.  It  is  simply  a 
substitute  for  the  hay.  As  grain  we  havf  found 
nothing  better  than  half  and  half 
oats  and  corn,  either  fed  whole 
or  crushed  together.  With  the  stalks 
we  think  that  two-thirds  of  this 
combination  and  one-third  of  good 
wheat  bran  will  make  a  good  ration 
for  a  work  horse.  For  a  driving  horse 
we  have  not  found  anything  better 
than  good  oats,  but  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  good  clean, 
bright  stalks  and  carrots  will  make  a 
substitute  for  hay,  and  we  find  it  as 
economical  a  roughage  as  we  can  feed. 
Many  farmers  make  a  mistake  in  feed¬ 
ing  a  poor,  moldy  quality  of  stalks  to 
the  horse.  No  self-respecting  horse  will 
eat  such  stuff,  and  then  of  course  the 
feeder  claims  that  this  advice  about 
feeding  stalks  is  nonsense.  The  stalks 
must  be  bright  and  clean,  and  the  horse 
should  have  a  fair  chance.  While  car¬ 
rots  and  stalks  make  a  good  combina¬ 
tion,  if  you  can  get  40  cents  a  bushel 
you  would  better  sell  them.  We  do  not 
consider  them  worth  that  much  for 
feeding,  and  the  money  received  for  them  could  be 
invested  in  grain  or  hay  to  better  advantage. 


A  Crop  of  Cow-horn  Turnips. 
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Carrots  and  Stalks  for  Horses. 

SEE  you  speak  of  feeding  carrots  and  stalks  to 
horses.  Tell  us  a  little  more  about  this.  I  had 
a  big  crop  of  carrots,  and  they  sell  here  at  40  cents 
a  bushel  retail.  Would  they  be  worth  more  than 
t.iis  as  feed?  J  am  a  back-to-the-lander  and  have 
been  here  five  years,  and  my  business  is  selling  fresh 


RECEIVED  my  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  today’s 
mail;  your  picture  of  a  Cow-horn  turnip,  on  page 
1344,  attracted  my  attention  at  once,  for  I  sowed 
a  10-acre  field  of  corn  this  Summer  with  Red  clover, 
Alsike,  together  with  one  pound  of  Cow-horn  turnip 
seed  to  the  bushel  of  clover  seed.  I  laid  aside  the 
paper  and  walked  out  to  the  cornfield,  laid  hold  of 
(.ne,  but  after  a  reasonable  effort  returned  to  the 
barn  for  a  spade  (I  am  82  years  of  age  and  had 
just  dined  on  pork  chops,  finishing  up  with  baked 
apples  and  concluded  that  wisdom  was  the  better 
part  of  valor).  This  turnip  measured  18  inches, 
solid  turnip  between  crown  and  root,  and  there  are 
many  more  larger,  but  what  are  they  good  for? 
Neither  cows,  pigs  nor  horses  care  for  them.  I 
sowed  another  smaller  field  with  rutabaga  in  the 
same  way.  They  made  a  fine  crop,  delicious  eat¬ 
ing  and  I  have  stored  away  in  my  root  cellar  four 
cartloads.  I  might  add  that  the  clover  in  corn  this 
season  proved  a  grand  success,  for  the  season  was 
very  wet.  Joseph  h.  brintox. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

It.  N.-Y'. — We  are  having  some  great  stories  about 
these  turnips — some  of  them  so  large  that  we  have 
little  to  say  about  our  own  crop.  What  are  they 
good  for?  We  use  them  as  a  green  manure.  Their 
long,  deep  root  works  down  and  opens  the  soil,  and 
as  they  decay  they  add  considerable  humus  to  the 
soil.  Their  growth  does  not  interfere  with  clover 
or  grass  seeding.  We  also  believe  the  turnips  utilize 
forms  of  potash  in  the  soil  which  are  not  available 
for  other  crops. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Burning  Lime. 


Peat  Muck ;  Uses  of  Peat  in  Market. 


I  wish  to  burn  several  tons  of  lime, 
20  or  30  tons  if  possible.  I  can  get  coal 
at  25c,  mine  run,  by  carload.  Is  mine 
run  suitable  for  burning  lime  or  is  there 
too  much  fine  coal?  How  much  burnt 
lime  can  a  man  reasonably  expect  from  a 
ton  of  soft  coal?  How  is  the  fire  started, 
that  is  how  many  places  should  I  start 
it?  H.  J.  E. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suppose  that  at  the  price  for 
soft  coal  which  you  name  you  can  burn 
lime  profitably.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  commercial  lime  burning,  but 
have  burned  lime  from  shells  in  the  crude 
outdoor  stack  with  wood  and  brush,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  method 
can  be  used  with  rock  and  coal.  To 
make  a  lime  stack,  as  shown  in  cut  below, 
lay  a  platform  of  logs  about  10  feet  or 
more  in  diameter,  leaving  a  space  be¬ 
tween  two  logs  to  the  centre  as  a  sort 
of  ash  pit,  and  from  the  center  make  a 


Plan  of  Lime  Stack. 


sort  of  chimney  with  four  boards  equal 
in  length  to  the  height  of  the  proposed 
stack.  Cover  the  logs  with  a  layer  of  dry 
cut  brush  or  other  inflammable  material, 
and  on  this  place  a  layer  of  coal,  then  a 
good  layer  of  the  stone  broken  small, 
and  carry  up  the  stack  with  alternate 
layers  of  coal  and  rock,  drawing  in  the 
layers  so  that  finally  the  heap  will  be  a 
rounded  dome  shape.  Then  cover  the 
whole  over  with  sods  and  earth  except 
the  chimney.  Fill  this  loosely  with  in¬ 
flammable  dry  stuff,  and  also  the  ash  pit, 
and  start  the  fire.  When  the  stack  is  all 
well  afire  cover  it  entirely  over  and  let 
it  burn  slowly  till  the  rock  is  burned. 

How  much  lime  you  can  make  from 
a  ton  of  coal  in  this  crude  way  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say,  for  I  have  burned  lime 
stacks  with  wood  and  brush  only.  Some 
in  burning  oyster  shells  make  a  rail  pen 
in  which  the  alternate  layers  of  wood 


Every  now  and  then  some  one  appears 
in  the  agricultural  papers  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  using  peat  or  swamp 
muck  as  a  stock  food.  This  peat  is  now 
employed  for  a  number  of  purposes.  It 
is  manufactured  into  a  fertilizer,  and  also 
used  as  a  fertilizer  filler.  In  England 
great  claims  are  made  from  time  to  time 
for  what  is  known  as  “bacteria  peat.” 
Certain  scientists  claim  that  they  can  in¬ 
troduce  bacteria  into  ordinary  peat,  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  make  its 
nitrogen  as  available  as  that  in  well- 
rotted  manure.  Thus  far  this  has  not 
gone  beyond  a  theory.  The  peat  is  also 
used  for  making  paper,  and  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  are  used  for  mud  baths.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  these  peat  baths 
are  well-established  institutions.  People 
appear  to  go  and  wallow  in  a  mud  made 
by  mixing  this  peat  with  water,  becom¬ 
ing  well  plastered  with  it,  and  in  that 
way  apparently  helping  rheumatism  and 
other  complaints.  The  peat  is  also  used 
somewhat  for  live  stock  feeding.  Small 
quantities  of  the  peat  are  mixed  with 
the  other  grains,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  peat  acts  as  a  tonic.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  peat  are  used  by  mixing  molasses. 
This  form  of  feeding  molasses  is  very 
popular,  as  it  gives  a  dry  feed  which 
can  be  easily  mixed  with  other  forms  of 
grain.  In  this  country  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  sell  peat  as  a  fertilizer 
under  the  name  of  various  forms  of  hu¬ 
mus.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this, 
so  long  as  a  reasonable  price  is  charged 
for  the  peat,  and  the  claims  made  for 
it  are  not  extravagant.  The  trouble  is 
that  most  of  those  who  offer  this  peat 
claim  so  much  for  it  that  their  argu¬ 
ments  are  deceptive  and  calculated  to 
deceive  the  public. 


j  Experience  With  Hairy  Vetch. 

I  have  grown  Hairy  vetch  as  a  cover 
crop  and  as  a  seed  crop  (with  rye)  for 
the  past  five  years.  I  have  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  soil  and  it  does  well  on 
all  of  them  without  liming  or  inocula¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  sown  early  in  the  Spring 
with  oats  for  pasture  or  hay.  We  har¬ 
vested  22  loads  of  rye  and  vetch  16  feet 
long  by  14  feet  wide,  and  as  high  as 
would  go  into  the  barn,  from  5%  acres. 
The  loads  were  too  wide  to  go  through 
our  gates.  As  an  orchard  cover  crop,  rye 
and  vetch  are  hard  to  beat.  As  a  hay 
crop  they  yield  from  three  to  five  tons 
per  acre.  s.  f.  burton, 

j  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Stone 


Plan  of  Limekiln. 


and  shells  are  placed,  and  do  not  cover 
with  earth,  but  the  burning  is  much 
more  complete  in  the  dome-shaped  stack 
covered  with  earth.  A  regular  limekiln 
is  built  of  rock  and  lined  with  fire  brick 
inside,  see  cut  above.  The  inner  shape 
is  somewhat  like  an  egg  standing  on  the 
small  end.  It  is  commonly  built  against 
a  bank,  so  that  a  platform  above  can  be 
used  for  dumping  in  the  rock  and  coal, 
and  the  grate  occupies  the  cut-off  smaller 
end  of  the  egg.-shaped  interior.  With 
much  rock  to  burn  it  will  pay  to  build  a 
kiln,  as  the  burning  is  more  effective  than 
in  a  stack,  and  you  do  not  have  to  keep 
building  the  stacks.  Several  years  ago 
the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  on  the  lime  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  and  gave  cuts  of  limekilns 
and  lime  stacks  too;  perhaps  you  can 
still  get  a  copy  of  this  report  by  writing 
to  Prof.  K.  L.  Watts,  Director,  at  State 
College,  Pa.  The  report  gives  various 
plans  for  kilns.  5V.  P.  M. 


Dakota  Vetch. — The  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  reports  the  following 
concerning  a  plant  sometimes  asked 
about :  “Many  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  year  regarding  the 
wild  Dakota  vetch,  Ilosackia  Americana, 
a  valuable  wild  legume  which  seems  to  be 
increasing  in  abundance  on  our  native 
ranges.  The  Dakota  vetch  is  a  plant 
somewhat  resembling  Alfalfa,  both  in 
blossom  and  leaf,  but  has  finer  and  more 
wiry  stems  and  does  not  attain  as  large 
a  growth  as  Alfalfa.  While  it  has  a  val¬ 
uable  place  in  the  native  range,  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  it  would  compete  with 
Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover  as  a  farm  crop.” 


HARDER^ 
xSlLQSif* 


rFor  17  Years  America’s 
Most  Famous  Silo 

AT  E W  and  exclusive  improve- 
ments  make  the  Harder 
better  than  ever.  The  massive 
durable  construction,  rigidstorm- 

Eroof  anchor  system,  air-tight 
ermetically-sealed  walls,  per¬ 
fect  fitting  doors  make  the 
Harder  the  best  investment  on 
the  market — the  cheapest  to  buy 
and  the  cheapest  to  operate. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
It  tells  why  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  most  successful 
dairymen  everywhere  use  the 
Harder  Silo.  It  explains  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Harder  features,  which 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  silage, 
healthier  live  stock,  easy  feeding 
all  winter — greater  dairy  profits. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box II,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


80c 

in  joints. 


CYPRESS,  well  made, 
with  cross  bar,  blinp 
tenons,  white  leaded 
GLASS,  $1.50  per  Box. 


C.N.  Robinson  8  Bro.,  Dpt.14,Balto.,Md 


December  4,  1915. 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  high  grade  stock 
in  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  and  guaranteed 
by  tho  largest  Nurseries  in  New  York.  Write  for  big  five  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS,  8  WELLS  COMPANY,  Box  40.  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Strawberries— the  big  delicious  kinds,  that 

highest  prices — can  be  crown  in  your 
own  garden  by  using  our  plants. 

Vigorous  —  guaranteed  true  -  to  -  name. 

Allen**  1916  Book  of  Berries 

fully  describes  the  latest  and  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits,  giving  cultural  methods,  etc.—' 
result  of  30  years  experience. 

It’sfree.  Writeforcopytoday 
The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

Uarket  St. 

Salisbury  -  •  Md. 


brirt; 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

fine  stocky  plants,  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties,  $1 
per  1,000;  $8. 50  per  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol.  Pa. 


FOR  EVERY  NEED 

^Bucket  —  Knapsack  — 
B?  I  — Traction  and 

Gas  Engine  Machines.  Wa 
make  them  all.  Directions  FREE. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


LARGE*”"  SMALL-HAHDAHDpOWER 

RIEND  SPRAYER, 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO.  gasport.n^ 


The  fork  spreading  method  causes  manure  loss  in 
the  barnyard  through  leaching  and  firing  and  loss  in 
the  field  through  irregular  spreading. 

The  manure  profit  from  each  farm  animal  is  $8  to  $10,  according  to 
government  experts.  So  you  can’t  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  of  it. 

You  get  full  fertilizing  value  from  your  manure  only  when  you  use 
the  proper  kind  of  spreader,  one  that  loads  easily,  is  light  of  draft  and 
spreads  wide  and  evenly.  These  qualifications  are  met  by  the 


NEWIDEA 

■,  a  Rostered  (  05.  Pat. Off.  (11 


guaranteed  manure  spreader.  It’s  only  43  inches  high  and  can  be  loaded 
without  overhead  throwing.  Double  cylinders  with  pointed  teeth  take 
care  of  top  and  bottom  sections  of  manure  load,  thus  insuring  thorough 
pulverization  without  danger  of  choking.  This  double  cylinder  makes 
the  draft  light. 

The  revolving  distributor  spreads  the  load  over  three  corn  rows. 
It  spreads  beyond  the  wagon  tracks  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  drive 
over  the  spread  manure. 

Chain  Drive — No  Gears 

The  entire  mechanism  of  the  New  Idea  is  operated  by  strong 
chains.  No  breaking  or  freezing.  Direct  axle  drive  of  both 
feed  and  spreader  mechanism  prevents  loss  of  power.  Endless 
chain  conveyor  scrapes  bottom  clean.  Nothing  left  to  rot  or 
freeze.  The  New  Idea  is  guaranteed  against  breakage  for 
one  year  and  indefinitely  guaranteed  against  defective  material 
and  woi'kmanship. 

Write  for  This  Book  Free 

“Helping  Mother  Nature,”  a  book  for  practical  farmers.  Tells  how 
to  spread  manure  to  get  greatest  crops.  If  there  is  no  New  Idea 
dealer  in  your  town  write  us  for  free  copy  and  illustrated  catalog. 


New  Idea  Spreader  Co."i«© 


“Spreader  Specialists’ 
First  Street 


Coldwater,  0. 
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Concrete  Mixing  at  Wholesale. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  542  shows  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  concrete  road  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances.  Just  such  ma¬ 
chinery  was  operated  through  30th 
Street,  New  York,  in  front  of  our  build¬ 
ing  not  long  ago.  The  contrast  between 
the  small  concrete  job  with  a  shovel  and 
bucket,  and  this  almost  human  machine 
is  startling.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  modern  work  is  developing.  No 
doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  seen 
these  mixers  and  spreaders  at  work.  The 
broken  stone,  sand  and  concrete  are 
thrown  in  at  the  rear  of  the  machine  in 
regular  proportions.  One  workman 
stands  with  a  bag  of  concrete,  pouring 
it  in.  as  other  workmen  bring  wheelbar¬ 
row  loads  of  stone  and  sand.  They  are 
thrown  into  the  mixer  together,  and  a  cer- 


This  gives  a  weight  of  1.S75  pounds  (a 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighing  about  G2.5 
pounds),  falling  a  distance  of  4 y2  feet 
and  doing  4}4xl,S75  equals  8,437.5  foot¬ 
pounds  of  work  per  minute.  This  divided 
by  33000  gives  only  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  horse  power  as  the  rate  of 
work  were  every  ounce  of  the  water  util¬ 
ized  in  a  perfect  wheel.  This  is  of  course 
impossible,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  this  or  one- 
eighth  horse  power,  could  be  secured  as 
available  energy  for  driving  other  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  losses  would  be  very  great 
in  so  small  an  installation,  even  could 
so  small  a  wheel  be  obtained,  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  where  the  “head”  is  so  low. 

The  efficiency  of  the  turbine  wheel  is 
rather  low  at  less  than  one-half  gate,  it 
is  a  wheel  adapted  to  large  volume  of 


Concrete  Mixing  Machine  at  Work.  Fig.  542. 


tain  quantity  of  water  is  spread  or  poured 
upon  them  as  they  go  in.  Then  the  pow¬ 
erful  machinery  turns  this  charge  over 
and  over  until  it  is  properly  mixed.  The 
car  shown  at  the  front  of  the  picture  is 
run  back  ajqqg  the  arm  until  it  stands 
under  the  spout  shown  at  the  front  of 
the  machine.  When  the  mixing  has  been 
done,  a  door  is  opened  and  this  charge 
runs  out  into  the  car.  The  car  is  then 
pulled  out  in  front  just  where  the  con¬ 
crete  is  needed,  and  the  arm  swung  back 
and  forth  by  the  powerful  machinery  so 
that  the  mass  is  placed  just  where  it  is 
wanted.  With  a  small  amount  of  work 
with  the  shovel,  and  a  little  smoothing, 
the  proper  grade  is  obtained,  and  while 
this  load  is  being  put  on  the  road,  an¬ 
other  charge  is  being  put  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  thoroughly  stirred  up,  and  so 
hour  after  hour,  in  many  cases  day  and 
night,  this  work  goes  on,  the  great  ma¬ 
chine  backing  away  from  its  work  as  the 
concrete  is  spread.  It  is  wonderful  to 
watch  these  great  machines  at  work,  for 
they  show  human  intelligence  in  doing 
their  work,  and  are  so  completely  under 
control  that  a  child  might  start  or  stop 
these  heavy  operations.  It  many  cases 
such  roads  as  are  shown  in  the  picture 
are  being  laid  through  country  districts, 
and  when  properly  made  they  wear  well 
and  appear  to  be  very  satisfactory. 


water  at  a  comparatively  low  head.  It 
is  possible  that  A.  C.  D.  can  increase  the 
head  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  dam  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  secure  enough  power 
for  pumping  and  other  light  work  from 
an  overshot  wheel,  these  wheels  being 
specially  adapted  to  small  and  fluctuating 
water  supplies  at  relatively  high  heads. 

R,.  n.  s. 


Estimating  Water  Power. 

Could  you  advise  me  what  size  of  tur¬ 
bine  water-wheel  would  be  best  suited 
for  an  average  flow  of  30  cubic  feet  of 
water  a  minute  with  a  head  of  4%  feet? 
What  is  the  comparative  efficiency  of  a 
turbine  wheel  when  receiving  water  to 
the  amount  of  only  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  its  maximum  capacity,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  wheel  is  covered  by  the 
usual  head  of  water  and  the  draft  tube  is 
immersed  in  the  tail  water?  a.  c.  d. 

Newmarket,  N.  II. 

The  horse  power  that  a  stream  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  developing  can  be  found  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  weight  of  water  passing  a 
given  point  in  a  minute  by  the  “head”  or 
distance  through  which  it  falls,  and  di¬ 
viding  this  product  by  33000.  The  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  weight  of  water  times  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  feet  through  which  it  falls  ex¬ 
presses  the  work  of  the  stream  in  foot¬ 
pounds.  As  the  horse  power  is  equal  to 
33000  foot-pounds  done  in  a  minute  the 
division  above  referred  to  changes  the 
foot-pounds  to  horse  power. 

In  the  case  of  A.  C.  D.  there  are  30 
cubic  feet  of  water  delivered  per  minute. 


Chemical  Sanitation. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
chemical  closet  advertised?  If  it  is  all 
that  is  claimed  it  is  just  what  I  want 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  in  tine 
become  foul  and  unsanitary,  being 
cleaned  and  renewed  but  twice  per  year. 
Can  you  get  me  any  information  as  to 
whether  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  them  installed?.  F.  w.  p. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  chemical  closets  of  the  type  of  the 
ones  that  you  mention  are  apparently 
giving  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  using 
them  and  represent  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  disposing  of  human  excreta 
where  the  absence  of  running  water 
makes  water  closets  impracticable.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  minimize  the  amount 
of  attention  that  they  need  to  keep  them 
in  a  sanitary  and  inoffensive  condition, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  prohibitive.  The 
fact  that  they  do  require  periodical  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  of  a  not  very  agreeable 
nature,  is  probably  their  chief  drawback, 
but  it  is  one  common  to  all  methods  of 
sewage  disposal  where  an  abundance  of 
water  is  not  at  hand,  and  it  need  not 
deter  one  from  installing  them  if  they 
meet  his  needs  otherwise.  M.  B.  D. 


Making  Plaster  Stick. 


In  “Making  the  Plaster  Stick,”  page 
1076,  R.  II.  Smith  misses  the  true  rea¬ 
son,  and  that  is  the  use  of  wood  lath ; 
moisture  causes  the  wood  lath  to  swell 
and  this  cuts  the  clinchers  off ;  this  is  the 
reason  why  getting  a  ceiling  wet  will 
cause  the  plaster  to  fall.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  all  stucco  work  on  the  outside 
of  houses  is  now  put  over  metal  lath; 
whenever  wood  lath  is  used,  the  plaster 
w.ll  surely  come  off.  s.  j.  G. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Important  Limestone  Land! 


If  you  are  the  owner  of  limestone  land,  you  have  it  within  your  power  to  double  the 
fertility  of  your  farm.  That  limcrock  is  worthless  until  reduced  to  dust.  Pul¬ 
verize  it  and  spread  the  ground  limestone  on  your  farm.  Make  your  soil  sweet 
and  productive — grow  crops  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  soil-enriching 
legumes  —  get  bigger  yields  of  grain.  That  limerock,  when 
,  pulverized,  is  worth  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  Why  not  begin 
today  to  turn  your  stone  to  gold? 

<3he  Jeffrey 

I  jmePulveR 

Sizes  for  Engines  from  8  H.  P.  to  30  H. 

The  LIMEPULVI'.R  enables  you,  with  one  machine, 
to  reduce  the  rock  to  dust.  Simply  hitch  it  to  your 
engine  and  feed  the  rock  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry 
— rocks  weighing  from  30  to  60  pounds.  Out  of  the  ma 
chine  pours  a  stream  of  ground  limestone  s:ady  for  the  soil. 

A 10  H.P.  engine  will  rive  you  a  ton  an  hour  guaranteed.  / 

The  LIMEPULVER  in  larger  sizes  for  larger  engines 
will  give  far  greater  capacity.  The  LIM11PUL- 
VER  crushes  rock  to  any  size  for  road  and  con¬ 
crete  work.  Sold  on  the  Jeffrey  Guarantee  and 
built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  our  Trial  Offer. 


(13) 


Me.  T.  R.Rcad ,  Rutledge,  Term.,  says: 
The  machine  is  perfect.  It  does  the  work 
well.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  its 
favor.  ” 
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THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

FIRST  AVENUE  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


t  Making  Wallpaper  Stick. — C.  K„ 
New  York,  can  make  wallpaper  stick  by 
putting  a  small  handful  of  slaked  lime  in 
his  paste.  He  will  find  it  will  hold  so 
tight  he  will  have  a  job  to  get  it  off. 
That  is  all  I  use  for  my  rooms  and  they 
are  all  matched  boards.  j.  d.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


.  . 

CRUSHED  TO  SIZE  FOR  ROAD  OR  CONCRETE  WORK  OR  PULVERIZED  TO  DUST 


Smallest  Machine 
Handles 
60  Pound  Rocks 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

When  you  see  it  you  can  feel  sure  of  the  quality.  On 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  the  Red  Ball  stands  for  > 
many  years  of  sustained  quality.  It  means  a  com- 
fortable  fit  and  long,  steady,  rugged  wear.  S 

know  this  is  so.  We  take  pains  to  make  it  so. 

BALL b  BAND 


boots  are  vacuum 
cured;  duringthe vulcan¬ 
izing  this  process  causes  a 
tremendous  pressure  on  the 
*  fabric  and  rubber,  and  makes 

the  boot  one  solid  piece.  Its  cost 
per  days  wear  is  lower  than  that  of 
my  other  rubber  footwear.  Over  50,000 
merchants  sell  and  recommend  it. 
“Ball-Band”  Arctics  are  made  in  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet, “More  Days  Wear' 

It  tells  you  how  to  take  care  of  your  rubber 
footwear  and  make  It  last  longer.  If  no  store 
in  your  neighborhood  sells  '"Ball-Band,’* 
write  us  and  mention  your  dealer’s  name. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

3  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  1:1 

"The  novae  That  Faya 
'  XZZlions  for  Quality" 


do  without 
i£ine  now 


Here  are  my 
Latest  Prices 

(F.OJJ.  Factory) 

STATIONARY  ENGINES 
2  H-P,  *34.35 


3  H-P, 

4  H-P, 
6  H-P, 
8  H-P. 

12  H-P, 
16  H-P, 
22  H-P. 


52.45 

69.75 

97.75 
139  65 
197.00 
279.70 
359.80 


PORTABLE  ENGINES 

2  H-P,  *39.95 

3  H-P,  60  50 

4  H-P,  82.75 
6  H-P,  127.75 
8  H-P,  174.65 

12  H-P,  237  00 
16  H-P,  329.70 
22  H-P,  412.30 

ENGINE  SAW-RIGS 

4  H-P,  *124.25 
6  H-P,  152  25 
8  H-P,  202.15 
12  H-P,  267.00 


f  ET  me  send  you  an  engine  to  earn 
44  own  cost,  while  you  pay  tor  it. 

No  need,  now,  to  trade  your  earnings  for 
years  to  own  a  good  engine,  when  you  get  top- 
qualityin  a  WITTE  so  it  can  earn  its  own  way.  I 
make  it  easier  and  cheaper  for  you  to  have  an 
engine  than  to  do  without  one. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  and  Gas 
All  Engines  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 

What  an  engine  earns,  in  proportion  to  its  cost 
of  purchase,  and  its  cost  of  operation,  is  what  de¬ 
termines  its  quality.  Measured  by  this  test,  the 
WITTE  can’t  be  beat  for  high  quality.  It 
is  not  what  the  seller  says  that  proves  the 
case.  It  is  what  the  engine  does. 

Fine  Book  Free! 

gines,”  shows  hou  to  select  the  engine  best  suited 
to  your  needs.  Also  how  easy  it  is  to  understand 
and  run  a  WITTE,  even  if  you  never  saw  any  en¬ 
gine  before.  Write  my  nearest  office,  today. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1894  Oakland  Av., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1834  EmpireBIdg., 

K.tsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Celery  Waste  as  Fertilizer. 

I  am  carting  celery  waste  from  a  New 
York  celery  firm.  Should  I  plow  it  in 
the  ground  this  Fall,  or  let  it  rot  in  a 
heap  and  plow  in  next  Spring?  a.  m. 

Woodside,  N.  Yr. 

From  choice  we  should  scatter  this 
waste  like  manure  over  the  Fall-sown 
grain,  like  rye  or  wheat;  next,  on  the  sod 
to  be  plowed  under  in  Spring.  Your  soil 
should  have  something  growing  on  it  now 
as  a  cover  crop,  and  the  celery  waste 
should  go  under  with  it.  The  extra  hand¬ 
ling  required  in  piling  in  a  heap  will  not 
pay. 


Farm  Value  of  Sawdust. 

I  own  a  piece  of  land  of  about  160 
acres,  which  is  located  close  to  where 
once  stood  a  sawmill  which  was  operated 
for  10  or  35  years,  hut  has  been  closed 
down  now  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time.  There  has  been  left  on  the  ground 
two  or  three  acres  of  sawdust  from  30  to 
35  feet  deep,  made  principally  from  oak 
and  poplar  timber.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  as  a  fertilizer,  and  if  any  good, 
how  much  to  apply  per  acre  where  corn 
and  cow  peas  are  to  be  raised?  w.  n.  b. 

Richmond,  Ivy. 

Well-rotted  sawdust  usually  contains 
about  two-thirds  as  much  plant  food  as 
stable  manure,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as 
available.  Fresh  sawdust  should  not  be 
used  directly  upon  the  land.  It  contains 
too  much  acid  and  even  when  well  rotted 
we  advise  using  lime  with  it  in  order  to 
be  on  the  safe  side.  A  small  quantity 
of  sawdust  may  be  used  as  bedding  or 
mixed  with  the  manure  in  order  to 
sweeten  it,  but  with  such  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  as  you  have  this  would  hardly  be 
possible.  If  we  had  access  to  such  a 
quantity  we  should  take  fair  samples 
from  different  locations  and  have  them 
analyzed — for  plant  food  and  also  for 
acidity.  With  such  an  analysis  you  may 
know  just  what  you  are  doing.  The 
chemists  can  tell  you  whether  it  is  safe 
to  use  the  sawdust  freely  just  as  it  is,  or 
whether  lime  should  be  used  with  it. 
Their  analysis  may  also  show  that  it  will 
pay  best  to  burn  the  sawdust  and  use  the 
ashes. 


The  Search  for  American  Potash. 

A  constant  search  is  being  made  for 
available  potash  in  this  country.  We 
have  already  described  the  work  of  tak¬ 
ing  potash  from  the  seaweed  and  kelp 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  been 
known  for  years  that  certain  granite  and 
feldspar  rock  contained  considerable  pot¬ 
ash.  This,  however,  is  in  such  an  un¬ 
available  form  that  it  is  of  little  or  no 
use  as  fertilizer.  We  understand  that 
nearly  75  patents  covering  methods  of 
making  this  potash  available  have  been 
taken  out  in  this  country.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  too  expensive  for  ordinary 
operations.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  now  states  that  a  new  process  Las 
been  suggested  which  may  prove  success¬ 
ful.  In  this  process  the  ground  feldspar 
with  limestone  and  oxide  of  iron  are 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  2,200  degrees. 
This  makes  a  partly  fused  mass,  which 
is  found  to  be  decomposed  by  a  weak 
acid,  and  from  this  product  potash  salts 
may  be  extracted. 

It  has  also  long  been  known  that  the 
waste  from  distilleries  where  the  molasses 
is  used  contains  large  quantities  of  pot¬ 
ash.  It  is  said  that  306  tons  of  potash 
are  wasted  daily  by  the  distilleries  in  this 
country  which  ferment  molasses  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  product.  It  ought  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  a  reasonably  cheap  fertilizer 
from  this  material,  although  thus  far 
little  progress  has  been  made. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is  trying 
an  experiment  in  evaporating  brines  from 
the  salt  mines  of  the  country.  They  find 
that  almost  all  of  these  brines  contain 
more  or  less  potash  mixed  with  sodium 
and  other  salts.  By  fractional  evapora¬ 
tion,  which  means  evaporating  by  stages 
and  removing  the  different  salts  at  va¬ 
rious  times,  considerable  potash  may  be 
obtained.  There  is  some  hope  along  this 
line,  although  as  in  the  other  cases  it  is 
in  the  experiment  stage  thus  far.  An¬ 
other  source  of  potash  has  now  been  de¬ 
veloped.  The  southwestern  part  of  this 
country  is  covered  with  immense  crops  of 
cactus  on  the  great  plains  stretching  from 
Texas  west.  It  has  been  found  that  the 


ash  of  this  cactus  contains  on  the  average 
about  25  per  cent,  of  potash.  In  that 
dry  climate  it  appears  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  burn  the  cactus  and  de¬ 
velop  this  ash  and  there  are  such  vast 
quantities  of  the  plant  that  it  actually 
becomes  of  economic  importance.  It 
takes  time  naturally  to  develop  such 
things,  but  the  work  has  now  been  started 
and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  definite 
results.  No  one  can  expect  practical  help 
for  this  season’s  planting,  but  in  the  end 
this  search  for  American  potash  will  suc¬ 
ceed  and  prove  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
country. 


Coal  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

I  use  fine  coal  ashes  on  the  dropping 
board  in  the  poultry  house.  Does  it 
ruin  the  henhouse  manure  in  any  way? 

Salisbury,  Md.  o.  K. 

The  sifted  coal  ashes  are  all  right  for 
this  purpose.  They  contain  practically 
no  lime,  and  thus  there  would  be  no 
chemical  action  to  set  free  the  ammonia 
in  the  hen  manure.  These  fine  ashes  dry 
out  the  manure,  and  thus  keep  it  well, 
for  there  would  be  little  if  any  loss  from 
the  manure  if  it  is  kept  perfectly  dry. 
Wood  ashes  on  the  other  hand  should 
never  be  used  with  the  manure.  They 
contain  lime,  from  the  burnt  wood,  and 
this  lime  will  surely  change  the  form 
of  the  ammonia  in  the  manure  and  help 
to  set  it  free. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4. 

New  York  Palace  Show,  New  York, 
Dec.  7-31. 

Maryland  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Salisbury,  Md.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Poultry  Raisers’  Association  of  Ilam- 
monton,  N.  J.,  fifth  annual  show,  Ilam- 
monton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Diamond  State  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Show,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  7-31. 

Delaware  State  Grange,  Dover,  Del., 
Dec.  14-16. 

Breeders’  and  Dairymen’s  Association 
annual  meeting,  Exposition  Park,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14-17. 

North  Jersey  Poultry  Association 
Newton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  14-17. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18. 

Farmers’  Week,  Pa.,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College,  Pa.,  Dec.  27-Jan  1. 

Philadelphia  Poultry  Show,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  34-18. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Ninth  annua!  corn  show  of  Delaware 
corn  growers,  Seaford,  Del.,  Dee.  8-11. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  Dec.  21-24. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  33-.Tan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

American  Delaine  Merino  Association, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  5. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  5-6. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester,  Jan.  5-7. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Md.,  Jan.  11-14. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  31-35. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-13, 
1916. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  Jan.  19. 

New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  20. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19,  1936. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  26. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Harrisburg,  Jan.  26. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 
Rochester,  Jan.  26-28. 

N.  Y.  State  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baldwinsville,  N.  lr.,  Jan.  29. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 
1-4. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton,  Feb.  2-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  Feb.  7-12. 

New  Y’ork  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ithaca,  N.  Yr.,  Feb.  8-11. 

IIolstein-Friesian  Club  of  New  York 
State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 


Burns 

Kerosene 

(Coal  Oil) 


LIGHTS  WHOLE  ROOM 

BEATS  ELECTRIC  OR  GASOLINE 

1  A  n  A  VC  IT'D  V7I7  Charges  .Prepaid 
IV  lSil.  lor  Send  No  Money 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  a  cent  until  you  have  used  this  won¬ 
derful  modern  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days— we  even  pay 
transportation  charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting  it  to  every  possible  test 
for  10  nights.  You  can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  neats 
electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old 
oil  lamp.  Tests  by  Government  and  33  leading  Universities  show  it 


Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon  STwnicTal  mu^ fjh\e 3 

best  round  wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise;  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won’t  explode.  Several  million  people  already 
enjoying  this  powerful,  steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guarinteed. 

Men  Make  $50  to  $300  Per  Month 

with  Rigs  or  Autos  delivering  the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience  necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and  small 
town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything 
in  his  life  before  writes:  "I  sold  67  lamps  the  first  seven  days.”  Another  says: 
“I  disposed  of  37  lamps  out  of  31  calls.”  Thousands  who  are  coining  money 
endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  strongly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish 
capita)  to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask  for  our  distributor’s  plan,  and  learn  how 
to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory.  Sample  sent  for  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 
We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free 
for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick 
for  lO  DAY  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL.  Address  nearest  office. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  334  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  PORTLAND,  ORE.  MONTREAL  or  WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


10  Gents 

KEROSENE 


or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  this 
llamp  in  operation  for  60 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  Candle  Power 

of  the  finest,  whittsf  and  most 
efficient  light  ever  known.  Nothing  to 
wear  out  or  get  out  of  order.  Abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AGENTS  MAKE  $25 

per  week  in  their  spare  time.  You 
can  do  the  same.  Send  for  our 
offer  whiloyourterri to ry  is  open. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO. 
387  Knight  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


-Lm  LIME  — 

rrucrie.  CROPS 


Because  MARL-LIME  is  soluble  it  will  vield  quicker  and 
bigger  results  than  even  ordinary  carbonate  of  lime.  And  you 
won’t  need  as  much.  Write  to-day  for  lowest  prices,  free  test 
papers,  etc.  ^  international  agricultural  corporation 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

808  MARINE  BANK  BLDG-  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


ASK 

our  sales 
office  near¬ 
est  you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil¬ 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops 

The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil* 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 

Book  free 


Cheer  Up! 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER  I5.| 

knocks  radiy  dzy  gloom  — 

\Ar\\ — into  a,  cocked  hat- 

f\\  'tOW ER's* 

5\  A.J.  TOWER  CO., 

A\ 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 

529  So.  Division  flve., 


Cut9  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


CKUNKS 

W  RAW  FURS  Vf 


and  all 
kinds  of 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  as  soon 
as  goods  arrive.  Twenty 
years  in  business.  Best  of 
references.  Write  for  price- 
list  and  shipping  tags  and 
keep  posted  on  the  fur 
market. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


1915  has  proven  a  wonderful  year.  Bigger 
business,  more  customers,  lower  prices 
than  ever  before.  Now  comes  1916.  Plans 
are  all  made.  Factories  will  increase  ca¬ 
pacity  and  decrease  manufacturing  cost. 
Galloway  customers  will  get  the  benefit 
Will  you  be  one  of  them— and 


Four-color 
catalog  f  rco  1 


ay  Far- 
mobile  or  Tractor. 
Right  in  price 


Save  35  to  50  %  On  Your 
Purchases  In  1916 

Get  a  niece  of  the  melon  Galloway  will 
vido.  Cream  separators,  manure 
spreaders,  gasoline  engines, 
farmobiles,  farm  implements. 
Everything  for  the  farm  and 
hou^rhold.  Sold  direct:  l 
wholesale  factory  prices  will 
make  you  our  customer  for 
life.  Get  4-color  catalog. 

Shipped  from  K.C.,  Mpla.. 

Spokane,  Waterloo,  Chgo. 
or  Omaha.  Wm.  Galloway 
Co.fl  277  Galloway 
Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


di- 


Galloway’s  En-  I 
ginea.  From! 
1  8-4  to  18  h.p. 


I  Galloway  Spread-] 
~  lilt  ‘  *  *' 


_ _ Ip  r 

land  work  right 
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I  Galloway  Sepa. 
■  tors.  Perfect 
Sfconatructioo. 


PUMP  A  BARREL  OF 
WATER  A  MINUTE! 

The  Hannegan  Steady  Stream  Pump 

All  sizes  and  styles,  hand  or  power. 
The  best  PUMP  with  CONTINUOUS 
FLOW.  Non-Freezing.  Furnishes 
residence  pressure,  like  city  water¬ 
works.  LOW  IN  PRICE.  Always  ready. 
For  Farms,  Creameries,  Residences. 
Large  Size  Power  Pumps  a  Specialty. 
DEALERS  WANTED.  Special  proposi¬ 
tion.  "Catalogue  "B”  sent  FREE.  Write 

Western  Pump  &  Machinery  Ce. 
St.  Paul,  -  Minn. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

with  a  Kife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  ever y 
purpose  about  your  country  home  — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 

—mi - CH . .  dailyuse.  Send  for 

1  ■ "  •  n  free  Catalog  today. 


<1 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  COMPANY 


WELL  DRP,iLvlsNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Wood  Saws 
From  $10  Up 

Several  sizes,  all  strongly 
built,  adjustable  bearings 
on  Mandrel. 

Write  for  Cuts  and  l’rices. 

Lewistown  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


9'A  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  THK  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
bucltnche.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co,.  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IH. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


We  here  in  Missouri  are  having 
record  breaking  seasons  this  year ;  a  very 
wet  and  cool  Summer,  cool  August  with 
one  light  frost  in  September,  warm  Oc¬ 
tober  with  one  light  frost,  October  9 ; 
November  till  the  Gth  very  warm  days 
and  nights  without  any  frost  at  all, 
thermometer  going  up  to  <S5  today. 
Mocking  birds  singing,  chimney  sweeps 
circling  in  the  air  like  in  Symmer,  but¬ 
terflies  flying  around.  We’re  still  picking 
Progressive  strawberries.  Fall-sown  spiu- 
nach  for  Spring  is  large  enough  to  cut. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  c.  P. 

Eggs,  38  cents ;  pork,  ewt.,  $12 ;  but¬ 
ter.  pound.  30 ;  cabbage,  head,  six  cents ; 
potatoes,  bushel,  $1 ;  onions,  bushel,  $1 ; 
young  roosters,  pound,  15  cents;  cows, 
$50  to  $60 ;  cider  apples  at  the  car,  per 
100  pounds.  25  cents;  Winter  apples,  no 
sales ;  turnips,  bushel,  50  cents ;  carrots, 
50 :  buckwheat,  per  cwt.,  $3.50. 

Beeehford,  N.  Y.  f.  l.  w. 

Fresh  cows  are  selling  from  $60  to 
$80;  creamery  butter  from  32  to  35; 
dairy  butter  from  28  to  30;  potatoes,  $1 
a  bushel ;  cabbage,  five  cents  a  head ; 
onions,  $1  a  bushel;  wheat,  $1;  corn, 
75;  oats.  40;  buckwheat,  100  pounds, 
$1.75 ;  apples  from  75  cents  to  $1  a 
bushel ;  eggs,  40  cents.  j.  s.  V. 

Breesport,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  grown  quite  extensively 
here,  but  this  season  have  suffered  much 
from  blight.  Digging  is  complete  with 
about  75  per  cent,  of  a  normal  crop,  sell¬ 
ing  at  45c.  per  bushel.  Wheat,  $1.05; 
rye,  90;  corn.  70;  oats.  35;  hogs,  $6.50 
per  cwt.;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $75;  horses, 
$150  to  $200.  Eggs,  25c.  per  dozen  ;  but¬ 
ter,  27c.  Hay,  $12  to  $14.  Corn  crop  in 
very  bad  condition  owing  to  a  cold,  wet 
season.  M.  r.  p. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Nov.  13.  Wheat,  $1.05;  rye.  90;  oats, 
30;  corn  (new),  45c.  c teers,  7%  to  be.; 
milch  cows,  $50  to  $80 ;  hogs,  live,  6c.  ; 
Spring  lambs.  8c. ;  veal,  9  to  10c.  ;  butter, 
27c. ;  eggs.  30c. ;  chickens,  live.  10c. ;  hay, 
$10-$12  ;  straw,  no  sale.  uples  plenty, 
25  to  50c.  bu. ;  potatoes  plenty,  40c ;  per 
bushel.  G.  o.  p. 

Atwood,  Ind. 

The  principal  product  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  milk  for  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  sold  at  New  York  prices.  Fresh 
cows  are  a  little  lower  than  they  have 
been  for  two  or  three  years,  averaging 
$75.  Beef  cows,  10  cents  per  pound  for 
the  amount  of  beef  they  will  dress.  Butter 


for  the  year.  25  to  35c.  Potatoes,  crop 
very  poor,  75c.  to  $1  per  bu. ;  apples, 
same  price ;  hay,  $12  to  $16  per  ton 
baled.  Not  much  small  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  raised  in  this  section  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  w.  B. 

Kingsley,  Pa. 

Wheat,  $1.04  per  bu. ;  corn,  50 ;  oats, 
40;  rye,  80;  hay,  $10.  Beef  cattle,  7c. 
per  lb. ;  cows,  $50  to  $90 ;  butter,  25c. ; 
potatoes,  60c.  bu. ;  onions,  75c.  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  50c.  E.  B. 

Albion,  Ind. 

Fresh  milkers  $100  to  $125 ;  strippers 
$50  to  $75;  butter  32  to  35c  retail; 
cheese  14  to  1514c  wholesale;  apples  50c 
to  $1  per  bu. ;  potatoes  $1  per  bu. 
Hay  $15  to  $18  per  ton  baled.  Veal 
calves  9c  per  lb.  p.  j.  c. 

Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

Grain  is  the  leading  crop  here.  The 
elevators  in  this  (Gallatin)  valley  are 
paying  follows:  Wheat,  Scotch  Fife 
and  Marquis,  grade  No.  1  Northern,  80; 
Turkey  red  grade  No.  2  hard  Montana, 
78.  Oats  and  barley  market  very  poor, 
per  cwt.,  75c.  No  truck  is  shipped  from 
here  usually.  Cabbage  fetches  at  the 
stores  about  one  cent  a  pound  and  pota¬ 
toes  were  delivered  from  the  field  to  the 
stores  for  45c  per  cwt.  Montana  grown 
apples  are  on  sale  here  at  $1.50  the  box; 
Washington  apples  sell  for  about  one  dol¬ 
lar  more.  Ranch  eggs  are  selling  for  40c 
the  dozen  and  creamery  butter  is  worth 
about  35c  the  pound.  H.  b.  c. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Nov.  15.  Potatoes  75  cents  per  bu. ; 
oats  50;  sweet  corn  70c  per  hundred, 
husked  corn;  milk  $1.65  per  cwt.;  hay 
$15  per  ton  ;  dairy  cows  $40  to  $60. 

Blossvale,  N.  Y.  c.  b. 

Ileifers  $25  to  $35;  milch  cow  $60  to 
$75;  veal  9  and  10c;  pork  7  and  8c.  Po¬ 
tatoes  45c  per  100  lb.  (and  no  sale)  ; 
carrots  50c  per  cwt. ;  cabbage  85c  per 
cwt. ;  onions  $1.25  per  cwt.  Apples  75 
to  85c  per  box  for  good  Wealthy  and 
other  Winter  apples.  This  is  ab  t  what 
we  can  get  here  when  we  can  sell,  but 
there  is  no  market  here  for  anything 
except  in  small  quantities.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  has  about  3,000  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  25,000  pounds  of  onions,  1,800 
bushels  of  carrots  and  a  carload  of  cab¬ 
bage.  c.  G. 

Columbia  Falls,  Mont. 

Good  near-by  springers  (black  and 
white)  sell  for  from  $65  to  near  $100; 


cows  coming  fresh  another  Spring  around 
$50 ;  not  much  beef  grown  here ;  ship¬ 
pers  or  bologna  cows  about  5c  per  pound. 
Dairy  products  in  this  section  are  most¬ 
ly  milk,  and  this  is  largely  governed  by 
the  Bordens  and  the  Phoenix  Cheese  Co., 
some  few  make  butter  and  it  finds  a  local 
market  at  30c  to  36c  per  pound ;  some 
cheese  is  mad  in  the  outlying  districts, 
but  it  is  mostly  sold  upon  the  market 
quotations  of  the  cities.  Fruit  not  much 
grown,  only  apples,  and  they  bring  from 
75c  to  $1  per  bushel  in  our  local  mar¬ 
ket,  non  shipped  out.  But  very  little 
gardening  done  in  this  section,  only  a 
few  near  towns  and  villages  excepting  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  they  are  the  poorest  crop  in 
many  a  year,  many  farmers  not  having 
enough  for  family  use,  selling  in  a  local 
way  for  ?oc  to  $1  per  bushel. 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  j.  b.  c. 

Hay  $15  to  $16,  slow  market ;  oats 
40c  per  bu.,  large  crop;  potatoes  SO, 
some  rot,  short  crop.  Fresh  eggs  40c, 
scarce.  Milk  delivered  at  station  $1.70 
per  100  pounds.  There  seems  to  be  such 
a  wide  range  in  the  value  of  cows,  as 
there  are  too  many  grades,  but  choice 
springers  are  worth  from  $100  to  $125 
each.  o.  A.  P. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  per  bu.,  75c;  oats  50;  car¬ 
rots  50;  beets  75;  turnips  50;  hay,  per 
ton,  $20;  butter  35;  cream,  quart,  50; 
eggs  25  to  60 ;  chickens,  per  pound, 
dressed,  35:  fowls  30;  veal  12%;  beeves 
11;  pork  12%.  This  is  at  private  sale. 
I  live  nine  miles  from  Saranac  Lake  vil¬ 
lage,  and  go  there  every  Saturday  with 
what  I  have  to  sell.  ,  c.  ir.  c. 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

New  milch  cow’s  are  high,  while  others 
are  low,  even  beef  is  low.  Butter  is 
scarce  and  high,  selling  for  35c;  eggs  are 
high  and  still  going  higher.  Potatoes 
are  selling  here  for  60c  per  bu. ;  beans 
$4  per  bu.  Good  apples  are  scarce  and 
high.  Farmers  received  a  fair  yield  of 
sweet  corn  this  year  averaging  around 
$60  to  the  acre.  c.  f.  n. 

Albion,  Me. 

This  has  not  been  a  very  good  year  for 
farmers  in  this  section ;  the  season  has 
been  very  wet,  and  this  no  doubt  has  been 
the  cause  for  a  very  light  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Although  the  quality  was  never 
better, the  yield  was  away  below  the  av¬ 
erage,  about  two-thirds  of  last  year 
planted,  and  about  one-half  yield,  *  the 
price  averaged  this  week  at  sidings,  $1.75 
per  barrel,  A  very  light  crop  of  apples; 
in  fact  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  yield. 
Hay  crop  light,  grain  fairly  good ;  no 
Alfalfa.  Sweet  clover  or  vetch  has  been 
raised  to  speak  of ;  corn  for  factories  ma¬ 
tured  fairly  well ;  yellow  corn  did  not 
feme  up  to  the  average,  owing  to  the  very 


wet  weather.  This  has  been  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  year  for  poultry  raising;  the 
prices  for  eggs  and  poultry  have  been 
fairly  good  all  season.  Early  hatches  did 
fairly  well,  although  not  many  turkeys 
or  geese  have  been  raised.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  herds,  and 
better  cow  barns  have  been  built  all  over 
the  county.  Horse  raising  has  not  in¬ 
creased  in  this  section.  It  is  very  no¬ 
ticeable  that  plowing  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  above  average  this  Fall. 

Dexter,  Me.  w.  ir.  b. 

Beef  cattle  as  a  rule  are  sold  on  hoof 
and  range  according  to  size,  $15  to  $45; 
milch  cows  $35  to  $75.  Butter  26c; 
eggs  42;  lard,  lb..  13;  chickens,  lb.,  16. 
Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10;  rye  90;  oats  42; 
corn  75;  buckwheat  75;  apples  75.  Pork, 
dressed,  per  lb..  10c;  potatoes,  bu..  60. 

Analomink,  Pa.  m.  w.  f. 

Potatoes  $1  per  bu. ;  apples  $1;  but¬ 
ter  28  _to  30c  per  lb. ;  milk  5c  per  qt. ; 
eggs  35  to  40c_  per  doz.,  according  to 
color.  Cows  $35  to  $50.  No  gardening 
crops  ra,oed  here  except  what  farmers 
raise  for  their  own  use.  m.  a.  d". 

Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

Cow’s  at  a  sale  last  week  sold  for  from 
$38  to  $50.  Hay  $16;  oats  40c  for  32 
lbs.;  buckwheat  70c  bu. ;  potatoes  62c; 
onions  $1 ;  cornmeal  $1.70  per  hundred. 
Milk  $1.85  per  hundred  at  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion.  New-  milch  cows  bring  from  $70 
to  $80.  The  late  frost  killed  the  fruit; 
we  have  to  buy  apples,  $4  per  barrel, 
Greenings  and  Baldwins.  a.  l.  b. 

Burke,  N.  Y. 

Cows  range  from  $10  to  $80  per  head; 
beef  3%c  on  foot;  pork  6%c  live  weight. 
Sc  dressed.  Butter  25 ;  hay  $15  per  ton 
in  barn:  oats  about  40  to  45c  a  bu. 
Beans  $2.75  to  $3.‘  0  as  to  quality ;  most 
of  them  hurt  more  or  less  by  frost  and 
blight.  Potatoes  40c.  few  moving,  condi¬ 
tions  about  same  as  beans,  but  generally 
light  crop.  Apples  sold  from  65c  per 
cwt.  for  Fall  fruit  to  $1  per  cwt.  No. 
1  and  No.  2,  or  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  bbl. 
for  the  fruit,  up  to  $3  per  bbl.  for  fancy 
stock.  Beans  $2.75  to  $3.20  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  Red  Kidney  $3.25  per  bu.  Oats  45c; 
rye  8S;  buckwheat  $1.50  per  cwt.  No 
corn  moving,  crop  generally  hurt  by 
frosts.  Beans  same  conditions  with  more 
or  less  blight.  Potatoes  40c.  crop  varies 
widely,  but  generally  light,  owing  to 
frosts  and  blight.  Apples  light  crop  sold 
from  65c  per  cwt.  for  Fall  fruit  up  to 
$1  per  cwt.  for  bulk  stock  and  $1.50  to 
$2.10  for  bbl.  stock,  barrels  not  included, 
and  some  fancy  up  to  $2.60.  Peaches- 
were  a  drug  and  most  of  the  orchards 
sold  from  40  to  60c  per  bu.  Pears  50c 
to  $1  per  bu.  as  to  kind.  Hens  all  on 
strike,  but  30c  is  about  top  here. 

Arcadia,  Mich.  e.  g.  l. 


What  Do  You  Expect  Most  in  the 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  You  Buy? 

We  ar ,  above  everything  else.  But 
wouldn’t  you  like  a  pair  of  boots  cr 
sh  oes  that  were  soft  inside  and  comfort¬ 
able,  yet  had  all  the  wearing  qualities 
you’d  expect?  Then  ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  his  stock  of 

I  AMBertvillf 

Grubber  footwear* 


You  simply  can’t  buy  better  rubber  footwear  than  Lambertville.  We 
cad  t  show  the  quality,  we  can  t  show  the  comfort,  but  you  can  examine 
any  of  the  LambertviHe  Line  and  you’ll  see  for  yourself  how  much 
real  quality  there  is  in  these  boots.  \  our  merchant  pays  more  for 
Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear,  simply  because  he  is  anxious  to  sell 
goods  that  really  satisfy  you. 

All  “Snag-Proof”  boots  and  shoes  are  made  of  seven  thicknesses  of  pure 
rubber  ground  rightinto  heavy  sail  duck.  The  “Lamco”  brand  is  made  of 
purest  Para  rubberwith  seven  stout  ribs  that  add  strength  and  sturdiness. 
For  long  wear  and  durability,  buv  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear. 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear.  If  your 
merchant  should  not  sell  this  famous  line,  write  us  and  we’ll  quickly 
see  that  you  are  supplied  at  regular  prices. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
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Farmers’  Institute  Workers’ 


The  seventeenth  annual  Normal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Farm  Institute  Workers  was  held 
at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  November  10-12,  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  State 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes.  The  conference  was  attended 
by  the  32  Farm  Bureau  managers  of  the 
State  and  30  institute  workers.  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  conference  seemed  to  be  co¬ 
operation — co-operation  between  produc¬ 
ers.  consumers,  farmers’  institutes  and 
farm  bureaus,  and  the  college  and  the 
workers  in  the  field.  One  of  the 
undercurrents  which  pervaded  the  meet¬ 
ings  was  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
all  that  extension  and  institute  work  for 
the  farm  women  and  the  farm  home 
should  take  a  more  definite  form  and 
should  go  further  in  making  the  farmer's 
wife's  life  easier  and  happier.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  there  should 
be  a  county  agent  for  the  farm  home,  as 
the  farm  home  is  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  future  success  of  agricultural  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Farm  Home  Workers  held  a  two- 
day  conference  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  work  to  be  covered  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes  during  the  coming  Winter.  “Better 
Farm  Homes”  will  be  the  battle  cry  of 
the  women  workers  as  they  present  the 
subjects  of  home  arrangement,  home  ven¬ 
tilating,  home  nursing,  and  numerous 
others.  Mrs.  Rose  Morgan  made  an  in¬ 
spiring  address  on  the  subject  “Glorify¬ 
ing  Our  Work,”  which  made  every  worker 
present  feel  her  personal  responsibility 
to  present  her  subject  to  the  farm  women 
in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  in  the 
farm  homes  cannot  but  improve. 

A  new  subject  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  this  year  is 
the  agricultural  law,  which  affects  them 
in  their  daily  work.  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Fland¬ 
ers,-  counsel  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  presented  the 
law  involved  by  farm  labor,  fertilizers, 
dairy  products,  live  stock,  plant  diseases, 
farm  seeds,  insects,  food  stuffs,  and  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  These  statutes  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  farmers  at  the  various  in¬ 
stitutes  throughout  tin-  State  during  the 
Winter,  that  they  may  avoid  being  liable 
to  the  laws  through  ignorance  of  them. 

All  the  other  subjects  pertaining  to  ag¬ 
riculture  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
all  the  developments  of  the  year  explained 
to  the  workers.  Director  Van  Alstyne 
spoke  in  favor  of  broadening  the  work  of 
the  cow-testing  associations  as  the  best 
possible  way  of  making  them  a  real  help 
to  the  dairy  interests.  He  told  of  the 
necessity  of  having  a  good  tester,  i.  e., 
good  morally,  ambitious,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  work.  He  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  other  cattle  clubs  would 
soon  follow  the  lead  of  the  Jersey  and 
Ayrshire  clubs  in  allowing  the  advanced 
registry  testing  to  be  done  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  advisability  of  puting  the 
percentage  of  fat  on  the  label  of  every 
bottle  of  milk  was  advanced  favorably  by 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne. 

Co-operation  was  discussed  from  a 
standpoint  of  marketing  by  Prof.  Adams 
<  f  the  College,  and  from  a  standpoint  of 
working  together  educationally,  socially 
and  financially  by  Prof.  Lauman  of  the 
College.  Prof.  Adams  said  that  the  main 
■  i  tfalls  nf  co-operative  marketing  are  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  save 
;  1  the  middleman’s  profit  for  himself,  the 
substitution  of  a  poorer  product  when  the 
demand  increases,  and  the  lack  of  a 
standard.  Prof.  Adams  said  that  the 
only  remedy  in  sight  at  the  present  time 
was  the  public  markets  where  the  produc¬ 
er  and  consumer  can  get  together  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  where  the  consumer 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
product  before  purchase. 

The  meetings  closed  with  a  luncheon 
and  “get-together”  Friday  evening.  Many 
informal  discussions  and  talks  were  held, 
interspersed  with  singing  by  Mrs.  Rose 
Morgan.  Essays  on  “Farm  Management” 
and  “Rotation  of  Crops”  were  read  and 
prizes  awarded.  The  evening  con¬ 
ference  closed  with  all  the  workers  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  coming  Winter  count 
in  the  agricultural  advancement  of  New 
York  State.  B.  Y.  K. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC. — The  third  death  from 
the  animal  disease  called  anthrax  to  oc- 
ur  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
within  three  months  happened  Nov.  18, 
hen  Miss  Sophia  Rosen,  a  factory  work- 
in-  who  had  been  taken  from  her  home 
at  219  Seventh  Street  to  Bellevue  the 
■  ay  before,  died  at  the  hospital.  When 

correct  diagnosis  had  been  made  at 
F'ollevue  following  a  week  of  illness  at 
!’’•>  girl’s  home,  during  which  it  had  been 
thought  she  was  suffering  from  acute 
nephritis,  Dr.  Leslie  L.  Ross  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  began  an  investiga¬ 
tion  upon  the  theory  that  Miss  Rosen  had 
contracted  anthrax  from  wearing  a  cheap 
fur  neckpiece.  It  was  believed  that  an 
abras’on  of  the  skin  gave  entrance  to  the 
disease  germ. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Terry 
Lodge  district,  on  Rapid  Creek,  S.  I>.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  richest  strike  made  in  the 
Black  Hills  since  the  early  days  of  1S70. 

Owing  to  the  blockade  of  the  Panama 
Canal  bv  the  recent  slide  many  employes, 
mainly  in  the  operating  divisions,  are  be¬ 


ing  furloughed  or  given  vacations.  It  is 
the  intention  of  Major  General  George 
W.  Goethals,  Governor  General  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  to  force  a  temporary  channel 
through  the  slide  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  pass  through  the  waterway  a  few 
ships  which  have  been  waiting  since  the 
canal  closed  and  then  shut  off  traffic 
again  until  all  danger  of  slides  has  been 
ended.  This  probably  will  be  not  less 
than  six  months,  according  to  the  best 
available  estimates.  The  condition  at  the 
slide  remains  virtually  unchanged,  though 
slight  gains  are  now  being  made  by  the 
dredges  against  the  mass  which  is  block¬ 
ing  the  channel. 

Lieutenant  Henri  Koch,  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  interned  German  auxiliary 
cruiser  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  who  vio¬ 
lated  his  parole  and  left  Norfolk  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  has  been  taken  off  a  Danish 
steamer  in  the  North  Sea  by  the  British 
naval  authorities.  Lieutenant  Koch,  who 
was  sailing  as  a  seaman,  joined  the  steam¬ 
er  at  Baltimore,  giving  his  nationality  as 
Dutch.  It  is  asserted  that  many  others 
have  left  the  interned  ships,  their  places 
being  taken  by  substitutes. 

Discovery  of  a  quantity  of  dynamite 
near  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge 
over  the  I  )elaware  River  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  20,  has  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stationing  detectives  at  the  bridge. 
The  precaution  was  prompted  by  fears 
of  a  possible  plot  to  wreck  the  bridge. 
The  bridge  is  on  the  main  line  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  conse¬ 
quently  large  consignments  of  war  muni¬ 
tions  destined  for  shipment  to  the  Allies 
from  New  Yqrk  are  constantly  passing 
over  it. 

Nov.  19  New  York  and  vicinity  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  gale  blowing  71  miles  an 
hour,  which  did  much  property  damage, 
caused  the  death  of  one  man  blown  from 
a  scaffold,  and  of  a  little  girl  blown  under 
a  street  car,  while  26  other  persons  went 
to  hospitals  with  cuts,  bruises  or  broken 
limbs.  Coast  shipping  suffered  consider¬ 
ably.  The  oyster  schooner  of  Captain 
William  Woodall,  of  Leipsic,  Del.,  was 
capsized  near  Ship  John  Light,  in  the 
Delaware  Bay.  The  owner,  his  son,  Al¬ 
bert;  William  Parker,  of  Leipsic,  and 
Allen  Arthurs,  of  Dover,  Del.,  were 
drowned. 

Flames  which  swept  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  brass  foundry  of  Cramps’ 
Ship  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  crew  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  switching  engine 
until  the  firemen  arrived.  The  railroad 
men  ran  the  locomotive  on  a  siding  along¬ 
side  the  burning  structure,  and,  after  at¬ 
taching  a  hose  to  the  engine  tank,  played 
a  stream  on  the  blaze.  The  fire  caused  a 
loss  estimated  at  $3,000.  It  started 
among  chemicals  stored  on  the  top  Hoor 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  brass 
foundry.  Officials  say  it  could  only  have 
been  kindled  by  an  incendiary. 

Nov.  21  a  cleverly  planned  plot  against 
the  life  of  John  D.  Archbold,  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  was  discovered  at  Tarry  town,  N. 
Y.,  when  four  sticks  of  dynamite  were 
found  concealed  within  50  feet  of  his 
home.  The  explosive  was  buried  in  the 
wheel  ruts  of  the  automobile  path  leading* 
from  the  garage  to  the  avenue  in  a  place 
where  Mr.  Archbold's  chauffeur  would 
have  had  to  drive  over  it  after  taking  his 
employer  from  the  house.  Only  the  fact 
that  the  Standard  Oil  magnate  went  to 
his  offices  in  New  York  on  his  yacht 
Vixen  saved  his  life,  the  police  believe. 
It  is  his  usual  custom  to  travel  to  and 
from  the  city  by  water  during  the  week, 
but  on  Saturday,  a  half  holiday,  he  often 
makes  the  journey  in  his  machine.  This 
time,  however,  he  changed  his  plans.  The 
plotters  evidently  were  familiar  with  his 
habits. 

A  wireless  station  near  Deering,  Me., 
is  under  observation  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  result  of  suspicion  that  it  is 
operating  in  violation  of  neutrality.  It 
was  acting  as  a  receiving  station  for  the 
German  wireless  base  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

An  explosion,  attributed  by  officials  to 
alien  enemies,  occurred,  Nov.  22,  in  the 
plant  of  the  Canadian  Explosives  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  which  covers  nearly  three 
square  miles  at  Nobel,  Ont.  Five  one- 
story  buildings  used  to  store  cordite, 
which  the  company  has  been  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  large  quantities,  were  destroyed. 

The  inquiry  before  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  New  York  into  the  activities  of 
German  agents  in  this  country  brought 
out  facts,  Nov.  23,  extremely  damaging 
to  Capt.  Boy-Ed,  naval  attache  to  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington.  It  was 
Capt.  Boy-Ed,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Gustave  V.  Kulenkampff,  importer  and 
exporter,  who  personally  directed  the 
spending  of  a  fund  of  $750,000.  a  part  of 
which,  at  least,  the  Government  charges, 
was  used  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
Dr.  Karl  Buenz,  the  managing  director 
here  of  the  line,  and  others,  to  charter 
vessels  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
by  means  of  false  clearance  papers  and 
manifests  clear  the  vessels  from  American 
ports  to  coal  and  provision  German  war¬ 
ships  at  sea.  Another  witness  was  An¬ 
drew  D.  Meloy,  real  estate  agent  and 
promoter  of  Mexican  enterprises,  who  is 
already  under  indictments. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  suit  for 
$100,000  damages  was  filed  by  attorneys, 
Nov.  20,  at  Waukegan,  Ill.,  for  Grace 
G.  Durand  and  Scott  S.  Durand,  owners 
of  the  famed  Guernsey  herd  slaughtered 
at  Crabtree  Farm,  in  Lake  County,  on 
November  9.  Among  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  officeholders  named  as  defendants  are 
Edward  F.  Dunne,  Governor;  D.  F. 


Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  i 
M.  Patterson,  L.  F.  Brown  and  B.  J.  j 
Shanley,  members  of  the  Illinois  Live¬ 
stock  Commission ;  C.  E.  Dyson,  State  I 
Veterinarian,  and  Frank  Smejkal.  veter¬ 
inarian,  who  is  alleged  to  have  shot  at 
Mrs.  Durand. 


CEILING 

ROOFING 

WEATHER  BOARDING 
BRICK  SIDING 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders  and  Dairj men’s  Associa¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  Rochester.  Decern-  1 
her  14th  to  17th.  at  Exposition  Park. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  “But- j 
terfat  as  a  Basis  for  Fixing  the  Value  of 
Commercial  Milk.”  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Sl.vke,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  ;  “Forage  Crops  for  New  York,”  by 
Professor  H.  II.  Wing,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  discussion  on  cultural  methods 
of  forage  crops  by  Professor  E.  G.  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Cornell  University  ;  “A  Year’s 
Experience  with  the  Sanitary  Milk 
Code.”  by  Dr.  Tinsley  R.  Williams.  Dep¬ 
uty  State  Commission  of  Health:  “The 
Value  of  Farm  Bureau  in  Developing  the 
Livestock  Industry  of  the  Community.” 
by  Floyd  L.  Barlow;  Cow  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  discussed  by  men  prac¬ 
tically  familiar  with  the  subject.  There 
will  be  round  table  discussions  on  horse 
breeding,  on  swine  breeding,  on  sheep 
breeding,  on  cheese  making,  on  butter 
problems  and  on  market  milk  problems. 
Dec.  17  there  will  be  a  sale  of  liigh-elass 
Holstein  cattle. 

Planters  controlling  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  sugar  production  of  Louisiana  or¬ 
ganized  the  Sugar  Planters’  Association 
at  New  Orleans,  Nov.  22,  and  agreed  ro 
pool  all  sugar  available  for  the  local 
market  hereafter  and  to  co-operate  in  the 
disposal  of  their  product.  A  selling  com¬ 
mittee.  composed  of  New  Orleans  bank¬ 
ers  and  business  men,  was  appointed  to! 
meet  daily  to  arrange  prices,  and  to  ap¬ 
portion  the  sugar  among  the  various  re-  I 
fineries  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
planters. 


Mill  feed,  wholesale  price,  bran.  $1  a 
hundred:  shorts,  $1.25;  hominy  feed, 
$1.35;  potatoes,  50c.  a  bush.;  cabbage 
sold  at  retail  all  Fall  at  one  cent  a 
pound.  They  were  both  a  great  crop  this 
year.  For  two  seasons  now  I  have  treated 
my  potatoes  with  corrosive  sublimate  and 
I  think  it  beats  the  formalin  treatment 
which  I  formerly  used.  I  planted  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  on  August  4.  The  seed  had 
sprouted  badly  and  about  one-third  did 
not  grow,  but  I  got  potatoes  size  of  hens’ 
eggs.  I  shall  save  the  be6t  of  them  for 
seed.  I  like  to  bury  my  seed  potatoes : 
seed  kept  in  this  way  I  think  far  superior 
to  that  kept  in  a  cellar.  I  think  my  plan 
of  burying  potatoes,  carrots  and  beets  is 
the  best  I  have  seen.  Dig  a  hole  large 
enough  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  fill  up 
so  the  vegetables  are  not  quite  level  with 
the  surface ;  then  lay  boards  across  so 
there  is  an  air  space  on  top  of  the  vege¬ 
tables.  On  the  boards  put  a  layer  of 
straw  or  hay,  on  top  of  this  18  or  20 
inches  of  dirt.  If  you  wish  to  make  as¬ 
surance  doubly  sure  put  some  horse  ma¬ 
nure  on  top  of  this  after  the  ground 
freezes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here. 

Crete,  Neb.  n.  t.  g. 

Nov.  21.  Potatoes  90c  to  $1;  eggs  40 
to  45c  per  doz.,  scarce.  Large  lot  tur¬ 
nips  35c;  rutabaga  50c.  Table  beets  50c 
per  bu.  Carrots  for  table  use  50c.  re¬ 
tail  ;  beans,  yellow-eye.  $.3.50  per  bushel 
(wholesale).  Dairy  butter  year  round 
35c  (stores  pay  about  30c).  Milk,  re¬ 
tail,  7c  per  quart;  wholesale  about  5c. 
Apples  $2  to  $4  ;  cabbage,  retail,  lc  lb. 
Cattle  for  beef  range  all  prices;  new 
milch  cows  $50  to*  $75 ;  chickens  16  to 
18c  per  lb. ;  fowl  14  to  16c  wholesale, 
dressed.  We  have  no  regular  markets, 
we  trade  with  dealers  mostly.  They  tell 
us  what  they  will  give  us  for  our  pro¬ 
duce  and  when  we  buy  their  goods  they 
give  us  the  price  again,  so  we  do  not 
have  much  to  say.  w,  K.  B. 

Chelsea,  Me. 


For  New  Buildings  or  Repairing  old  ones. 
Easy  to  put  up.  Make  your  buildings  fire 
resisting.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
now.  Send  measurement  of  room  or 
building  for  an  estimate. 

NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

39  Cherry  St.,  -  New  York  City 


ALONG  CUES,  fit  OHIO  KYT 

At  $15.00  an  acre  and  up.  Abun¬ 
dant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  winters, 
plentiful  labor,  excellent  markets. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  Farm 
Home  booklet,  “Country  Life  in 
Virginia,”  and  low  excursion  rates. 
Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  In¬ 
dustrial  Agent,  C.  &  O.  By., 
Boom  1003,  Richmond,  Virginia 


1 1 


1SSESL 


Delightful,  healthy  climate.  Good 
Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to 
big  markets  of  large  cities  of  the 
East.  Send  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  and  map. 


•xW'MiJ-  tive  booklet  ana  map.  /Ah 

ate  bureau  of  immigration,/*? 

62  A  Hoffman  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  State  For  Thrifty  Farmers 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying:  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

IVI.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Aoricultural  Com¬ 
missioner.  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  0.  C. 


RARftAINQ- FARMERS,  LISTEN  We  offer  20  head 
DHnUHIIlO  0f  flne  registered  Berkshires.  Every 


one  a  bargain.  Sows, 

HUB  BELL  BROS., 


pigs  and  service  boars. 

Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet  free.  JOHN  E.  WALKER,  Salem,  Va. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

75  desirable  Cliantauqua  Co.  farms  for  sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong  &  Bradley,  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate,  Stocks  8  Bonds. 1-2-3  Gokey  Block,  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


irn  Cormo  POK  SALE— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets; 
I OU  rarms  railroad  and  trolley  lacilitieK.  New  cata¬ 

logue.  Entabliahed  25  years.  Horace  (J.  Reeder,  Newtown,  IVima. 


Flour  at  Wholesale 

Coming  straight  from  the  mill  to  you.  Freight 
prepaid.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

NORTHWAY  &  PECK 

East  Orwell,  Ohio 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  and  nil  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  .IKWETT  &  SONS, 
KEDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
for  Price  List. 

SAM’L  LEWIS,  153  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

T  NEED  largo  quantities  of 
-1-  all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  my  price 
list.  I  especially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  with  dealers  hav- 
large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box.K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


Highest  prices, 
liberal  grading. 
Write  for  free 
price  list  now. 


A.  SUSKINO  &  CO. 


113  W.  25th  Street 
New  York 


WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS 


Price  list  now  ready. 


Get  on  our  mailing'  list. 


AT  HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES 
HONEST  ASSORTMENT 

Write  at  once. 


VI.  SAYER  &  CO., 


Est.  1900.  269  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RAW 


Gr.  X.  FOSE 
279  SEVENTH  AVE.,  N.  V. 

A  Square  Deal,  Liberal 
Assoilmenl,  Top  Price*. 
Write  For  Price  Lit t 


FURS 


W£ WANT  YOUR  RAW  FURS- 


Write  for  Our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Pres.  -  -  269  Seventh  Avenue 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Reference*;  Dun  or  Btadstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bf  ok 
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The  Home  Acre 


Liming  a  Lawn. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
grass  plot  in  the  back  yard  of  a  city 
dwelling  to  feed  same?  I  have  some 
slaked  lime.  Can  I  mix  this  with  water 
and  sprinkle  over  plot?  Will  lime  water 
do  harm  to  the  grass  and  hardy  plants? 

New  York.  f.  t.  s. 

Lime  in  reasonable  quantity  is  not 
harmful  to  any  kind  of  vegetation,  that 
requires  a  sweet  soil,  and  is  always  of 
more  or  less  benefit.  You  may  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  apply  air-slaked  lime  to  your 
grass  plot  and  hardy  plants,  at  the  rate 
of  a  half  ton  to  the  acre,  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  Do  it  this  Fall :  then  in  the  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
apply  pure  raw  bone  meal,  sown  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre, 
and  about  midsummer,  apply  an  equal 
quantity.  The  following  Spring  and 
Summer,  apply  pulverized  sheep  manure, 
in  the  same  quantities  and  at  same  times 
as  directed  for  the  applications  of  bone 
meal.  K. 


Feeding  a  Swarm  of  Bees. 

During  the  third  week  of  October  while 
walking  through  the  woods,  I  discovered 
a  fine  swarm  of  bees  with  comb  built  on 
hazel  bushes.  I  took  a  hive,  and  putting 
it  under  comb  cut  away  the  branches  all 
but  one,  then  pushed  comb,  bees  and  all 
down  in  hive,  cut  the  last  branch  leaving 
them  in  hive.  I  discovered  the  bees  had 
no  honey,  so  I  purchased  about  10  pounds 
of  box  honey  «.nd  10  pounds  of  the  crush¬ 
ed  honey,  the  latter  I  spread  on  plates, 
which  they  take  up  very  rapidly.  Will 
the  bees  fill  the  comb  with  the  honey? 
Will  the  20  pounds  of  honey,  box  and 
crush'd,  be  enough  to  winter  them?  Do 
you  think  they  will  send  out  a  new  swarm 
next  Spring?  Could  I  nack  the  10  pounds 
of  boxed  honey  so  they  will  eat  it  during 
Winter?  The  bottom  has  all  the  frames 
taken  out,  as  I  knew  they  would  not  fill 
them  this  Fall.  The  comb  is  a  large  one 
and  is  built  in  sections.  This  they  have 
fastened  to  the  hive.  I  know  how  to 
pack  hive  for  Winter,  but  I  am  worried 
shout  them  starving.  I  intend  to  transfer 
them  to  a  fully  equipped  hive  next 
Spring.  R.  z.  H, 

Ohio. 

5  our  method  of  hiving  the  swarm  was 
correct,  except  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  if  you  had  had  regular  combs 
on  which  to  put  the  bees.  You  speak  of 
the  hive,  and  mention  the  frames,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  assumed  that  the  frames  were 
empty.  That  being  the  case  your  pro¬ 
cedure  was  correct.  Usually  it  is  inad¬ 
visable  to  buy  ordinary  honey  on  the 
market,  and  give  it  to  a  colony  of  bees 
that  has  no  bee  disease.  Perhaps  one- 
third  of  all  the  honey  for  sale  contains 
the  germs  of  bee  disease,  and  while  these 
germs  are  perfectly  harmless  to  human 
beings  the  giving  of  such  honey  to  bees 
would  bring  on  bee  disease — foul  brood, 
either  American  or  European,  next 
Spring  or  Summer.  The  chances  are, 
however,  two  to  three,  that  the  bees  in 
question  will  not  get  any  disease. 

Had  you  had  a  set  of  combs  on  which 
to  put  the  bees  the  proper  thing  would 
have  been  to  cause  the  bees  to  run  down 
on  the  combs,  take  away  the  comb  which 
they  had  built  in  the  bushes,  and  then 
feed  them  sugar  syrup  made  of  two  parts 
sugar  to  one  of  hot  water,  stirring  thor¬ 
oughly  until  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved. 
It  would  require  about  20  pounds  of 
either  honey  or  sugar  syrup  to  carry  the 
bees  through  the  Winter  and  give  them 
enough  to  last  until  the  coming  Summer, 
so  that  the  amount  of  box  honey  and 
crushed  honey  you  have  given  the  bees 
will  be  about  right. 

Will  they  take  these  stores?  Yes.  they 
will  utilize  them,  but  the  hive  should  be 
packed  very  warmly  and  no  extra  space 
should  be  left.  That  is  to  say,  all  vacant 
space  in  the  hive  that  the  bees  do  not 
occupy  should  be  filled  with  'eaves  or 
straw.  The  bees  will  cluster  upon  the 
honey,  and  probably  do  very  well  upon 
it  until  Spring;  but  you  should  transfer 
them  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes  on 
into  the  movable  frames  that  you  have. 
Such  a  colony,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  ought 
to  cast  a  swarm  by  next  Summer.  A 
good  deal,  of  course,  will  depend  on  how 
they  Winter.  If  you  have  a  dark  cellar 
that  never  freezes  it.  perhaps  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  you  to  put  the  colony  in  the 
cellar,  but  it  should  be  kept  very  dark, 
and  the  temperature  should  never  go  be¬ 
low  40  degrees  F.  If  you  have  no  such 


place  winter  outdoors,  but  pack  straw  or 
leaves  all  around  the  outside  of  the  Live, 
then  cover  with  boards  so  as  to  keep  the 
packing  material  dry.  Some  use  a  cheap 
grade  of  roofing  paper  which  they  put 
over  the  packing  case  to  shut  out  snow 
and  rain.  e.  is.  root. 

Ohio. 


Transplanting  Wild  Cedars  and  Roses. 

What  would  be  the  best  time  to  set 
out  cedar  trees  from  the  woods  and  fields, 
Fall  or  Spring?  Also  wild  rose  bushes. 

Babylon,  N.  Y.  j.  T. 

Spring  planting  of  wild  evergreens,  is 
almost  invariably  more  successful  than 
Fall  planting.  The  trees  found  in  the 
woods  and  fields  seldom  make  many 
fibrous  roots,  therefore  the  soil  will  not 
adhere  to  the  roots  as  it  will  to  nursery- 
grown  stock  that  has  been  transplanted 
one  or  more  times,  hence  it  is  seldom  the 
wild  or  forest  trees  can  be  removed  with 
a  ball  of  earth.  To  enable  evergreens  to 


retain  their  foliage  during  the  Winter, 
they  must  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
moisture  at  all  times,  and  any  condi¬ 
tion  they  are  subjected  to  that  will  cut 
off  the  moisture  supply,  such  as  going 
into  the  Winter  following  a  very  dry 
Fall  season,  and  continuing  dry  through¬ 
out  the  greater  portion  of  the  Winter, 
with  high  winds,  will  frequently  kill  even 
large  trees  that  have  been  long  estab¬ 
lished.  The  writer  has  seen  hundreds  of 
large  evergreens  die  in  the  nursery  row 
from  Winter  drought.  Therefore  it  is  al¬ 
ways  safer  to  plant  any  kind  of  evergreen 
in  the  Spring.  Wild  roses  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  with 
equal  success.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  it  quite  hard  to  make  them  live, 
no  matter  when  or  how  they  were  plant¬ 
ed.  I  consider  it  a  better  plan  to  grow 
them  from  seed ;  in  this  way  there  is 
never  any  trouble  or  but  little  loss  when 
transplanting  them  to  permanent  quar¬ 
ters.  In  these  days  of  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  cultivated  roses,  and  the  low  price 
at  which  they  can  be  purchased,  no  one 
should  think  of  planting  wild  roses,  un¬ 
less  for  some  very  special  reason  or  pur¬ 
pose.  K. 


Killing  Quack  Grass. 

I  have  seen  from  time  to  time  several 
inquiries  relative  to  killing  quack  grass. 
The  following  is  sure  on  my  sandy  land. 
Plow  shallow  (four  or  five  inches)  as 
late  as  possible  in  the  Fall,  and  plow 
deep  crossways  the  following  Spring  in 
latter  part  of  May ;  plant  to  some  inter¬ 
tilled  crop  and  keep  the  cultivator  going 
as  soon  as  planted.  B.  s. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Size  of  Tennis  Court. 

On  page  12N0  you  have  directions  for 
making  a  tennis  court  and  give  two  feet 
as  the  proper  margin.  This  is  far  too 
small  a  margin  even  for  amateurs.  There 
should  be  a  runout  on  each  end  of  not 
less  than  10  or  12  feet,  and  on  the  sides 
of  not  less  than  five  feet.  The  rules  call 
for  the  net  posts  to  stand  three  feet  out¬ 
side  the  court.  Any  ball  falling  inside 
the  court  is  safe  and  to  return  one  falling 
on,  or  just  inside  the  line,  especially  if 
it  is  a  fast  one,  one  must  have  five  or 
six  feet  of  space  to  allow  the  ball  to 
rise  some,  and  some  space  to  swing  the 
racket,  and  I  think  that  on  tournament 
courts  the  runout  on  the  ends  is  20  feet 
or  more.  A.  ii.  D. 


FORTY  Horse  Power 
7 passenger  FOUR  $§85 


Comfort 

-for  SEVEN  full-grown  people 

Famous  as  this  Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  has  become  for  its  abundance  of  POWER, 
it  is  just  as  noteworthy  for  its  COMFORT-  giving  capacity.  Price  has  been  reduced 
$100 — from  $985  to  $885 — but  the  capacity  of  the  car  has  been  GREATLY  IN¬ 
CREASED.  It  is  built  for  SEVEN  people’s  comfort.  And  it  is  the  ONLY  7-passenger 
4-cylinder  car  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  America  or  Europe  for  less  than  $1000. 

The  wheelbase  has  been  INCREASED  from  108  to  112  inches.  The  tires  have  been 
INCREASED  from  33  x  4  to  34  x  4  Goodrich.  The  spring  suspension  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  depth  of  upholstery  has  been  INCREASED.  And  the  auxiliary  seats 
fold  down  into  recesses  in  the  floor  of  the  tonneau  completely  out  of  sight.  Not  a 
detail  has  been  overlooked  that  adds  to  riding-comfort. 

With  such  COMFORT,  this  Studebaker  combines  POWER  that  no  car  at  ita  price  can  equal— FULL 
40  horse  power— and  a  motor  that  equals  most  of  the  Sixes  now  on  the  market  in  Power  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  And  in  quality,  it  stands  supreme  in  the  4-cylinder  field.  For  while  its  price  has  been  reduced 
$100  from  $985  to  $885  it  has  been  greatly  increased  in  power,  size  and  quality.  And  wherever 
materials  were  changed,  BETTER  materials  were  used.  As  for  example,  the  upholstery  which  is 
the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather.  • 

For  more  than  half  a  century  that  name  of  Studebaker  has  stood  for  sterling  quality — for  mastery 
of  the  world’s  most  difficult  transportation  problems.  You  know,  as  your  fathers  before  you 
knew,  how  Studebaker  products  STAND  UP  thro’  any  tests— and  now  can  you  wisely  buy  any 
car  until  you  have  seen  this  latest  and  best  Studebaker  and  KNOW  the  GREAT  value  that  it 
offers?  See  the  car  at  once — and  write  for  1916  Catalog. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F  37 

More  than  200,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $88! 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  85< 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  118! 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $87! 
Open  Express  Car  -  -  851 

Station  Wagon  ...  87! 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7 -passenger  $105l 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  100< 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  135< 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  -  155i 
Limousine,  7-passenger  - 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 
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Smart  Men. — The  Bible  is  well  filled 
with  illustrations  or  admonitions  about 
foolish  men.  These  broadsides  against 
people  who  lack  common  sense  extend 
into  all  literature,  so  that  we  may  say 
that  the  dunce  has  been  well  advertised. 
With  all  this  advertising,  however,  I 
doubt  if  history  has  found  a  more  worthy 
candidate  for  the  cap  and  bells  than  the 
man  of  middle  years  who  undertakes  to 
tell  his  children  how  to  do  their  school 
work.  Men  who  do  that  are  usually  of 
the  “smart”  or  know-it-all  variety.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  have  not  looked  into  a  text 
book  for  30  or  40  years,  yet  when  the 
children  have  trouble  with  an  “example  ’ 
or  some  problem  in  other  studies  these 
gentlemen  scoff  at  the  youngsters  and 
proceed  to  show  them  how.  As  a  rule 
these  men  were  once  children  of  the 
“smart  Alec”  variety — young  bluffers  and 
good  guessers  in  the  class  room.  So  they 
proceed  to  take  pencil  and  paper  and 
show'  their  young  folks  how  the  present 
generation  has  degenerated ! 

School  Work. — Few  things  do  me 
more  good  than  to  watch  the  comedy  of 
the  Smart  Man  and  his  son  !  The  man 
starts  in  with  an  airy  and  cocksure  man¬ 
ner  to  prove  that  the  man  who  wrote 
that  arithmetic  was  in  the  primary  grade 
of  mentality.  The  boy  looks  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  this  wonderful  parent  of 
his  untangle  the  figures.  Mother  is  near¬ 
by.  very  wisely  silent.  She  knows  this 
man  of  hers.  On  several  occasions  he 
has  gently  intimated  that  the  Jones  fam¬ 
ily — from  which  she  came — is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  rather  slow  and  dull  action 
of  the  children’s  brains!  She  is  an  old 
school  teacher  and  has  learned  to  be  pa¬ 
tient.  Somehow  father  cannot  make  those 
figures  come  right  the  first  time  or  the 
second.  Then  lie  tries  it  again.  lie  be¬ 
gins  to  rub  his  hair  a  little,  or  w'ipe  his 
spectacles,  and  there  are  both  sweat  and 
wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  He  is  no 
fool — only  “smart,”  and  he  begins  to 
realize  that  he  can’t  do  that  example 
after  all.  The  boy  has  begun  to  realize 
that  the  man  who  made  the  arithmetic 
is  a  bigger  man  than  father,  and  a  w'ide 
grin  spreads  over  his  face  as  he  sees 
that  father  is  more  or  less  of  a  bluffer 
in  his  preaching  about  that  wonderful 
school  record !  Mother  waits  until  father 
is  desperate  and  then  she  says : 

“Let  me  try  it !” 

She  has  taught  much  the  same  thing, 
and  she  understands  the  rule,  and  in  a 
few'  minutes  the  trouble  falls  apart  and 
the  whole  thing  is  clear.  Then  the  boy 
stands  and  looks  first  at  one  parent  and 
then  at  the  other.  They  both  know  what 
he  is  thinking  about,  and  the  way  mother 
acts  at  that  moment  of  victory  for  the 
Jones  family  will  mean  much  for  the  boy. 
Say  what  you  will,  in  every  family  where 
there  are  children  there  is  what  I  may 
call  a  conflict  of  pedigree,  each  side  of 
the  house  seeking  unconsciously  to  show 
that  the  good  qualities  of  the  youngsters 
come  from  the  Jones  family  rather  than 
from  the  Brown  folks.  I  know  one  wise 
man  who  openly  states  that  the  beauty 
of  his  children  clearly  comes  from  Moth¬ 
er’s  people.  Of  course,  after  that,  it 
is  understood  that  father’s  folks  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  character  and  brains.  For 
who  ever  saw  them  all  combined  in  one 
stock?  If  the  Jones  family  is  truly  en¬ 
titled  to  rank  among  the  great,  Mother 
will  not  “rub  it  in”  on  father’s  failure. 
She  will  just  smile  and  ktok  at  him. 
They  will  all  three  understand  and  have 
greater  mutual  respect. 

Modern  Teaching. — So  I  say  that  the 
gold  medal  for  folly  may  well  go  to  the 
average  man  who  undertakes  to  show  his 
children  how  to  work  their  school  les¬ 
sons.  Some  men  have  kept  up  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  can  do  it,  but  most  of  us  have 
too  many  other  things  in  mind,  and  we 
are  out  of  it.  Not  for  me.  The  boy 
wanted  me  to  name  our  town  and  county 
officers,  and  I  could  not  do  it — nor  could 
I  name  the  towns  in  our  county.  He  was 
expected  to  get  this  information  as  part 
of  his  school  work,  and  I  find  they  are 
giving  'him  a  far  more  practical  course 
than  I  ever  had.  He  cannot  give  the 
length  of  the  Amazon  River  or  the  height 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  I  could  at  his 
age,  and  1  am  rather  glad  of  it,  for  those 
figures  worked  into  my  brain  with  so 
much  effort  never  stuck  there  at 
all.  We  older  people  are  bound  to  do 
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more  or  less  growling  about,  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  people  who  make  text 
books,  and  who  teach,  know  more  than 
I  do  about  it  and  while  I  do  not  like 
some  of  their  methods  I  must  confess  my 
inability  to  give  them  real  constructive 
criticism.  All  this  leads  me  to  ask  how 
many  country  people  have  read  “The 
Brown  Mouse,”  by  Herbert  Quick.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  by  far  the  best  story  of  school 
and  country  life  that  has  appeared  since 
“The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.”  It  is  the 
story  of  a  practical  and  thoughtful  hired 
man  who  taught  a  country  school  and  in¬ 
troduced  new  methods  in  line  with  the 
life  of  country  boys  and  girls.  You  may 
not  all  agree  with  the  thought  of  the 
story,  but  it  is  one  of  those  books  which 
every  country  man  and  woman  ought  to 
read.  We  shall  have  a  full  review  of  it 
soon. 

The  Contest  Birds. — There  is  no  use 
in  my  claiming  that  our  Red  pullets  at 
the  egg-laying  contest  have  painted  any 
record  in  their  natural  color.  In  two 
weeks  they  had  not  laid  an  egg.  There  are 
about  15  other  pens  at  the  contest  which 
have  this  zero  record  with  them.  I  re¬ 
member  that  Tilly  last  year  never  laid  an 
egg  for  the  first  five  weeks,  and  yet  came 
forward  with  254  during  the  remaining 
47  weeks.  We  have  no  excuses  to  offer 
or  complaints  to  make.  Those  pullets 
are  all  right.  They  are  a  little  young, 
but  they  have  the  blood  of  egg-layers  in 
them  and  will  be  heard  from  yet.  We 
are  not  worrying  about  them  even  if  they 
resemble  the  turtle  in  their  start.  We 
have  seen  freshmen  at  college  before  now 
have  a  struggle  to  get  going. 

Those  “scrubs,”  however,  have  disap¬ 
pointed  me.  Older  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  these  pullets  were,  most  of  them, 
picked  out  of  a  lot  of  Southern  birds  sent 
to  the  New  York  market  for  the  poul¬ 
try  trade.  They  were  just  common 
stock  P.  Rock,  Leghorn  and  mixed  breeds. 
They  cost  about  60  cents  each  at  live 
weight.  My  object  was  to  see  just  how 
such  birds  would  respond  to  scientific 
care  and  feeding.  They  went  to  the  con¬ 
test  and  never  laid  an  egg  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February.  Then  one  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  began.  During  the  year  these  10 
pullets  laid  1287  eggs  and  paid  a  profit  on 
their  food.  In  May  and  June  they  gave 
a  fine  performance,  and  I  expected  them 
to  make  a  good  finish,  but  like  most 
scrubs  they  faltered  in  the  home  stretch 
and  quit  at  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  demanded  a  new  suit  of  clothes!  I 
thought  the  trouble  was  that  they  made 
too  late  a  start  and  that  another  year 
they  would  come  back  and  lay  more  eggs. 
So  I  entered  them  for  another  year  and 
backed  them  to  lay  1400  eggs!  The 
truth  is  that  these  scrubs  fell  down  on 
me.  Here  is  the  year’s  record.  They 
finished  with  nine  birds.  Early  in  the 
Summer  one  of  them  committed  suicide 
in  trying  to  get  out  of  a  trap-nest. 

Production  by  months  of  scrubs : 

EGGS 


November  .  3 

December  . * .  0 

January  .  IS 

February  .  80 

March  .  125 

April  . 154 

May  .  152 

June  .  140 

J uly  .  146 

August  .  113 

September  .  88 

October  .  28 
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Figuring  in  what  the  missing  hen 
would  have  laid,  we  have  about  1100 
eggs,  or  111  each  for  the  second  year’s 
record.  Five  of  these  scrubs  have  been 
killed  and  eaten.  Three  of  the  Leghorns 
made  fair  records  and  they  will  be  kept 
.another  year.  I  have  no  doubt  these 
hens  did  their  best — all  they  were  capable 
of  doing.  This  is  so  much  poorer  than 
our  Reds  are  doing  that  the  lesson  is 
clear  to  me.  No  use  feeding  a  scrub. 

H.  w.  c. 


Corn  Fails  to  Mature. 

I  had  some  late  sweet  corn  which  did 
not  mature  well.  Ears  were  not  filled 
out,  and  were  far  from  plentiful.  Stalks 
were  easily  broken,  and  a  heavy  wind 
blew  the  patch  over.  This  is  a  heavy 
clay  soil.  Do  these  facts,  as  given,  indi¬ 
cate  a  lack  of  some  element  of  fertility? 
Apparently  there  is  enough  nitrogen,  as 
plants  grew  quickly  and  were  deep  green. 

Maryland.  M,  p.  L. 

Our  guess  would  be  that  this  indicates 
first  of  all  a  lack  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
use  of  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  would  give  much  better  corn. 


NEW- YORKER 


DO  YOU 
RAISE  CORN 
FOR  1 2  CTS. 
A  BUSHEL? 

Do  you  believe  that  this 
can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  100 
bushels  of  Corn  per  acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to 
raise  1  00  bushels  of  Corn 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  1  2c. 
per  bushel,  how  far  apart 
would  you  space  your  rows? 

Ho\y  far  apart  would  you 
space  your  hills  in  the  row? 

How  would  you  test 
your  seed? 

When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you 
plant  and  how  many 
kernels  in  each  hill? 

How  would  you  make 
sure  of  getting  ahead  of 
the  crows? 

How  many  acres  ought 
your  men  and  teams  to 
plow,  harrow,  plant  or 
cultivate  in  a  day? 

How  much  fertilizer 
would  you  use  and  how 
would  you  apply  it? 


All  of  these  practical  points,  and  many 
more,  are  fully  covered  in  our  new  book 

“CORN 

The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming" 


This  book  is  for  practical  farmers  who 
are  growing  Com,  and  ought  to  save 
you  money  in  the  future. 

If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  acres  of  corn  you  raised  last  year 
or  how  many  acres  of  corn  you  expect 
to  raise  next  season,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  one  of  these  books,  Free 
of  Charge .  If  you  read  this  book 
you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 

E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS 

The  Business  F armers  Standard  for  over  55  y rs. 


The  Coe-Mortimer 
Company 


51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Substantial 
FarmBuildings 
atlowCost 


TF  you  are  considering 
the  erection  or  repair¬ 
ing  of  your  home,  barn,  silo, 
poultry-shed,  or  other  out¬ 
houses,  you  will  need  a 
Lumber  that  not  only  looks 
well  and  wears  well,  but 
that  is  low  in  cost. 

North 

Carolina 

Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal ” 


is  adapted  to  every  farm  require¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  wide  range  of  uses 
that  recommend  it  to  every  farmer 
desirous  of  building  substantially, 
attractively  and  economically. 

Write  u«  today  and  we  will 
•  end  you  an  interesting 
booklet  on  its  uses. 

If  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer  in  nous 
locality  write  us  direct. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE 
ASSOCIATION 


^  Norfolk. 

.  V lrgima 


LET  US  TAM 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  ami  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  plovea  when  ordered. 

Your  f  ur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllu«tratod  catalog  Rives  a  lot  of  ill 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olf  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  froloht 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyelnir  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  call  sklna  ;  about  the  fur 
g-oods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots.  -  4.00 


_ _  Just  the  thing 

patented  farmers!  Light,  dur- 

|  able,  sanitary,  waterproof  —  way  ahead  of 
|  leather  or  Metal  soles  for  all  farm  and  dairy 
work.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced.  Send 
A  money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  by 
1’arcel  Post,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satis- 
I  faction  or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO..  (Established  1887) 
2911  VUet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 


Sixes  1  to  13 
Heights 
6  to  17  in. 


Sate  Money  and  Preveni  Sickness 

Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
Rot-Proof.  Warm  In  winter. cool 
in  summer.  Weight  about  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear severalpairsoi leath¬ 
er,  rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thickielt 
insole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  In  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  (or  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog  which  shows 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brings  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  32  Racine.  Wie. 
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RURALISMS 


Moving  Large  Lilacs. 

T  have  a  couple  of  quite  large  lilac 
bushes,  possibly  six  feet  in  height,  which 
have  been  growing  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  I  wish  to  move  them.  They  are  too 
close  to  one  of  my  apple  trees.  These 
lilac  bushes  grow  close  together,  possibly 
two  or  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  make  one 
big  bush.  When  would  be  a  good  time  to 
move  them?  Would  it  be  best  to  move 
them  at  this  time  or  early  in  the  Spring? 

J.  B,  B. 

You  may  remove  your  lilac  bushes  any 
time  between  now  and  Spring.  Take  the 
bushes  up  separately  with  as  large  a 
clump  of  soil  as  possible,  and  remove 
them  promptly  to  their  new  permanent 
place.  Dig  the  new  hole  plenty  large  and 
deep  enough  so  that  the  bushes  will  be  >i 


shall  sow  all  the  seed  I  have  saved  and 
hope  to  have  more  to  say  about  it  another 
season.  It  will  probably  mature  seed 
further  north  than  many  of  the  cow  peas. 
It  certainly  makes  a  great  abundance  of 
the  nitrogen  fixing  nodules. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


New  Plant  Immigrants. 

Bulletin  100  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  describes 
huskless  oats  from  Ivansu,  China,  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  higher  regions  of 
Kansu  and  Thibet  as  a  human  food.  The 
grains  are  slightly  parched,  ground  into 
flour,  and  this  is  mixed  with  weak  tea, 
and  eaten  as  a  porridge.  Flour  from  non- 
parched  oats  is  also  much  used  in  the 
making  of  noodles  and  for  certain  coarse 
cakes.  These  oats  are  apparently  able  to 
stand  more  drought  and  heat  than  luilless 
barley,  which  is  also  much  grown  in  the 
higher  mountain  regions  of  northwestern 
China.  They  are  however,  apparently 


The  Chinese  Litchi. 


Fig.  543. 


little  deeper  than  formerly.  Pack  the 
soil  around  them  very  tightly,  then  mulch 
with  a  moderate  application  of  leaves  or 
stable  manure.  Trim  out  considerable  of 
the  older  wood,  leaving  the  new  shoots  to 
develop  a  vigorous  growth. 


The  Litchi. 

The  dried  fruits  known  as  litchi  nuts 
are  quite  familiar  in  this  country.  Fig. 
•>l”.  reproduced  from  the  annual  list  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  In¬ 
troduction,  shows  us  how  the  litchi 
grows.  This  fruit  is  borne  by  a  hand¬ 
some  evergreen  tree,  Litchi  Chinensis, 
growing  about  25  feet  high,  and  indigen¬ 
ous  to  South  China.  It  produces,  about 
midsummer,  nearly  round  reddish  fruits, 
about  1^4  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  rough 
brittle  rind  and  juicy  white  flesh  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  It  is  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  in  South  China,  where  the 
fruits  are  eaten  fresh,  canned  or  dried, 
being  called  litchi  nuts  when  in  the  dried 
state.  The  canned  and  dried  litchis  are 
among  delicacies  sold  by  Oriental  shops 
here. 


The  Mung  Bean. 

I  have  seen  several  notes  lately  from 
Prof.  Massey  regarding  the  “Mung  bean.” 
Its  name  is  Phaseolus  radiates,  and  he 
needn’t  hesitate  to  plant  it  in  Maryland, 
either  for  forage  or  grain.  It  is  very 
good  for  both,  better  than  cow  peas  I 
think.  It  yielded  heavily  of  both  hay 
and  grain  for  me  in  West  Virginia  with¬ 
in  10  miles  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  would 
never  do  much  for  me  on  very  poor  land. 
I  thrashed  over  2Vg  bushels  from  one  pint 
of  seed  sown.  8  c 

Relhaven,  N.  C. 

The  plant  is  evidently  either  a  Phase¬ 
olus  or  Vigna.  I  referred  it  to  the  botan¬ 
ist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  hut 
he  has  never  given  me  any  reply.  From 
its  growth  here  this  season  I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  of  value  as  a  forage  plant,  as  its 
erect  growth  and  bushy  habit  will  make 
it  more  easily  harvested  than  the  cow 
pea,  and  its  abundant  seeding  will  make 
it  easy  to  get  seed  for  another  crop.  I 


not  as  productive  as  the  hulless  barley 
and  the  flour  has  not  quite  the  rich  flavor 
that  the  barley  flour  has.  Of  interest  to 
breeders  and  of  value  for  the  intermoun¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Asparagus  lucida  is  a  variety  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Productive  Industry, 
Taihoku,  Formosa.  This  is  a  perennial 
herb  growing  wild  on  seacoasts  and  also 
cultivated  in  fields.  There  are  standing 
and  climbing  varieties.  In  Summer  it 
produces  small  yellowish  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  little  red  berries.  The 
tuberous  roots  grow  in  tufts  about  the 
size  of  a  finger  and  are  preserved  in 
sugar,  or  used  for  various  cooking  pur¬ 
poses  after  having  been  boiled  in  water 
to  take  away  the  acidity. 

An  attractive  sumach,  mentioned  in 
the  above  bulletin,  is  Ilbus  Javaniea, 
collected  in  Shensi,  China.  Mr.  Meyer 
describes  it  as  follows: 

“A  sumach  with  medium-sized,  glossy 
green  leaves  and  reddish  petioles,  grow¬ 
ing  into  a  tall  shrub  or  even  into  a  tree 
up  to  60  feet  high.  Assumes  most  bril¬ 
liant  colors  in  Fall.  Produces  many 
spikes  of  reddish-bronze  colored  berries 
which  persist  on  the  trees  for  a  long  time. 
On  this  sumach  a  gall  insect  makes  its 
home,  producing  large  inflated  galls, 
which  the  Chinese  utilize  much  for  dye¬ 
ing  black.  The  foreigners,  however, 
found  out  that  they  contain  a  great  per¬ 
centage  of  tannin,  and  used  them  for 
tanning  purposes,  vast  quantities  being 
exported  from  Hankow  especially,  under 
the  name  of  ‘Chinese  gall-nuts.’  This 
sumach  possibly  might  be  cultivated  on 
cheap  lands  in  the  Southern  States  for  its 
gall  production.  It  is  not  very  particular 
as  to  soil  requirements,  but  it  loves  good 
drainage.  Care  should  be  taken  however, 
to  keep  it  well  under  control,  as  it  has 
decidedly  weedy  tendencies.  Chinese 
name  ‘Wu  bei  tzu  shu,’  meaning  ‘Five- 
folded  seed  tree’.” 


Book  on  Apples. 

I  would  like  to  purchase  a  book  giving 
the  name,  origin,  description  and  stand¬ 
ard  size,  with  plates,  of  all  the  leading 
fancy  commercial  varieties  of  apples. 

Massachusetts.  e.  d.  w. 

‘  The  Apples  of  New  York,”  is  the  best 
book  for  your  purpose.  This  is  printed 
in  two  volumes  with  many  colored  plates. 
It  was  issued  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  a  number  of  copies  have  been  left 
with  th<‘  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
sale.  The  price  is  $2.25  per  set  of  two 
volumes.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Wilson, 
Commissioner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Holidays  are 
Kodak  days 

P*  VERY  winter  outing,  every  home  coming  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
Christmas  and  New  Years  festivities— in  each  of  these  are  fascinating 
subjects  for  the  Kodak— pictures  that  make  fun  in  the  taking  and  that 
to  you  will  always  prove  a  delight. 

Picture  taking,  by  daylight  or  flashlight,  is  simple  by  the  Kodak 
method — and  its  not  expensive  now-a-days. 

Put  Kodak  on  your  Christmas  list. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street  ROCHESTER,  N.'Y. 


These  Boots  Give  Extra  Wear 

Proof  that  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  are 
properly  made  from  A-l  material,  is  found  in 
the  wonderful  service  they  give. 

If  you  have  had  trouble  in  finding  a  boot 
that  will  withstand  hard  service,  try  this 
famous  brand.  Made  in  all  lengths.  Look  for 
the  Elephant’s  Head.  Sold  by  square  dealers. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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©ELEPHANT  HEAD© 

RUBBER  BOOTS 


rarT^mrmtfT 


Positively  tho  cheapest  anti  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  tho  globe.  Makes  and 
bums  its  own  gas.  Cnsta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  ® 
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_ BROWN  FENCE 

■i  BARCAIN  BOOK 
““  AND  SAMPLE 


Over  25,000,000  rods  Brown' 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000  ] 
farmers.  Factory  Prices, 

‘  Freight  Prepaid.  1  50  style*. 
13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

•  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THIS  YEAR 


OME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER! 

SAVE  $4.00  TO  $12.00  PER  TON 

Earlier  and  Bigger  Crops 


Genuine  Deruvian  Guano 


Contains  Also 

13%  Ammonia  10%  Avail.  Phos.  Acid 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  to,’  get  POTASH 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  Advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hilt  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tlie  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  flint  corn  shown  on  the  first  page  was  grown 
on  a  good  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  These 
ears  are  fair  specimens  of  this  year’s  crop.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  farmers  north  of  central  New  Jersey 
might  well  grow  more  flint  corn.  The  dents  may 
give  heavier  yields  when  the  season  is  riglit,  but  the 
flints  are  surer  in  the  average  season  to  mature  grain 
and  give  more  hard  corn.  The  flint  grain  is  a  little 
higher  in  protein,  and  the  stalks  are  finer  and  make 
better  fodder.  Our  experience  is  that  tlie  flints  can 
endure  a  drought  a  little  better.  Farther  south  and 
t  n  rich  land  the  dents  are  superior,  but  we  think  in 
New  England  and  New  York  our  farmers  will,  on 
the  whole,  do  better  with  the  flints  if  they  are  after 

grain  and  want  a  sure  thing. 

* 

WHILE  the  government  is  searching  earth  and 
sea  for  potash  let  us  look  into  our  own  corn¬ 
field.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  shows 
that  most  of  tlie  potash  in  the  corn  plant  is  in  the 
stalks.  With  an  average  yield  an  acre  of  stalks 
will  give  about  40  pounds. 

Counting  upon  40  pounds,  which  is  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate,  this  quantity  would  be  equivalent  to  80  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash,  or  to  the  potash  in  400  pounds  of 
4-8-10  potato  fertilizer.  That  from  the  stover,  how¬ 
ever,  might  not  be  so  readily  available  as  the  muriate 
of  potash. 

Every  little  helps  in  a  time  like  this,  and  we 
should  all  realize  that  potash  comes  largely  in  the 
straw  and  stalks  of  plants  and  in  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nures.  We  can  all  do  something  to  save  these 
things.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  find  potash  on 
our  own  farms  before  we  blame  the  government  for 
being  too  slow. 

* 

These  nut  contests  are  mighty  interesting  things  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  a  hand  in  rescuing  some  of  these 
line  nuts  from  perdition.  Some  remarkable  nuts,  es¬ 
pecially  hickory  nuts,  are  coming  in,  better  than  last 
year.  T  hope  that  we  shall  do  for  nuts  what  has  been 
done  for  the  soft  fruits.  w.  C.  dewing. 

R.  DEMING  is  secretary  of  the  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association  and  has  spent  much  time 
in  organizing  and  developing  the  nut-growing  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  men  do  the  world  good  and  frequently 
do  not  receive  even  a  “thank  you!”  If  they  worked 
solely  for  the  rewards  of  this  world  they  would  have 
gone  to  loafing  long  ago.  The  nut  business  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance.  No  use  talking,  the  meat  of  the 
future,  or  at  least  a  good  share  of  it,  is  to  be  grown 
cn  trees.  Nuts  are  to  become  more  and  more  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  human  diet.  The  development 
of  the  hickory  will  some  day  put  the  nut  business 
of  New  England  ahead  of  the  walnut  trade  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  on  pecans  in  the  South.  That  may  seem 
like  a  large  contract,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  good  time. 

* 

THE  papers  state  that  Dr.  Stanjac,  a  German 
scientist,  has  written  a  song  of  thanks  to  the 
potato.  This  song  or  hymn  is  said  to  begin  as  fol¬ 
lows — we  do  not  pretend  to  be  sure  of  our  German: 

“Singt  mit  mir  das  ehrenleid  den  pflanzer  der  kar- 
toffel.” 

“Sing  with  me  the  triumphal  song  of  the  potato 
plant.” 

There  is  no  question  about  what  Germany  owes 
to  the  potato.  Without  it  the  splendid  efficiency  of 
the  army  would  be  broken  down  by  lack  of  supplies. 
The  potato  provides  food  for  man  and  beast,  and 
alcohol  for  light  and  power.  The  German  govern¬ 
ment  realizes  that  the  potato  crop  is  as  necessary 
as  the  great  coal  mines  are  to  this  country.  The 
German  government  has  regulated  by  stern  law  the 
wholesale  price  of  potatoes,  and  also  the  retail 
price  to  consumers.  Surely  the  humble  potato 
is  more  deserving  of  a  hymn  in  its  honor  than  all 
the  lordly  cannon  that  ever  belched  murder  out  of 
their  mouths.  There  is  a  lesson  of  life  to  this 
country  in  this  potato  history.  As  compared  with 
European  countries  our  crop  is  comparatively  small 
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because  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  utilize  the  tu¬ 
ber.  It  is  full  of  undiscovered  possibilities  for 
Americans  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  hunting  for 
them.  True,  prices  to  farmers  are  now  fair — for  this 
year's  crop — but  we  saw  last  year  how  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  million  bushels  brought  hardship  to 
many  potato  growers  without  relief  to  consumers. 
Every  agency  of  our  agricultural  institutions  should 
be  put  at  work  to  increase  the  uses  and  demands  for 
potatoes.  Do  that  before  greatly  increasing  pro¬ 
duction. 

* 

ON  page  1317  we  told  of  a  man  in  Nebraska  who 
had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  from  a  big  poultry  packing-house.  We  said  he 
had  a  small  gold  mine  if  he  could  dry  this  manure 
properly  and  put  it  on  the  market  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  chemicals.  At  least  a  dozen  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  already  written  to 
know  if  they  can  buy  this  dried  manure.  All  over 
the  country  there  is  a  remarkable  search  going 
cn  for  new  sources  of  plant  food,  and  dried  chicken 
manure  in  good  quantity  ought  to  be  easily  salable. 
We  have  often  wondered  why  the  proprietors  of 
some  of  the  large  chicken  plants  do  not  dry  and 
grind  the  manure,  mix  it  with  the  proper  chemicals, 
and  put  it  on  the  market  as  a  garden  fertilizer.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  them  to  do  a  first-class  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  product. 

* 

MOST  of  us  know  the  story  of  the  man  who 
went  through  a  strange  country  on  a  dark 
and  stormy  night.  He  lost  his  way,  and  in  the 
darkness  fell  over  a  bank  which  imagination  turned 
into  a  high  precipice.  lie  felt  himself  going  down  to 
destruction,  and  in  desperation  caught  at  a  small 
tree  and  held  on.  There  he  hung  in  the  dark.  lie 
held  on  until  his  arms  gave  out,  uttering  every  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  he  knew,  and  then  let  go  expecting  to 
be  dashed  upon  the  rocks  100  feet  below.  He  fell 
just  six  inches!  He  might  have  almost  touched 
the  ground  with  his  toes,  as  he  hung,  but  the  dark¬ 
ness  had  magnified  his  terror!  We  were  reminded 
of  this  story  by  the  wild  action  of  the  apple  dealers 
over  this  auction  system  of  selling  fruit.  When  it 
was  first  suggested  they  raved  and  fought.  It  was 
pure  socialism,  it  could  not  succeed,  farmers  would 
not  sell  that  way,  dealers  would  not  buy,  and  so  on. 
No  matter  if  one  statement  contradicted  another 
they  hung  kicking  like  the  man  4n  the  dark  over  the 
fearful  calamity  which  the  auction  would  bring! 
The  auction  was  tried,  proved  successful  and  has 
now  become  established.  Instead  of  a  calamity  we 
have  the  beginning  of  one  of  tlie  most  useful  mar¬ 
keting  reforms  ever  started  in  this  country.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  ruined  by  it  these  dealers  will  find 
the  fruit  auctions  a  great  help  in  supplying  their 
trade. 

* 

ON  page  732  we  told  how  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
was  offering  a  so-called  radium  fertilizer  to 
its  readers.  Five-pound  lots  of  this  stuff  cost  the 
people  at  the  rate  of  $356  per  ton !  One  of  our 
readers  sent  what  we  printed  to  the  Post,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply  a  letter  containing  this  “gem.” 

“We  think  ice  understand  their  motive  in  seeking 
to  discredit  the  article  offered  through  the  Post 
It  should  not  require  much  thought  to  understand 
the  motive,  for  this  is  what  we  said : 

The  Post  ought  to  know  better  than  to  boost  such  a 
proposition.  If  it  wants  to  give  people  a  fair  bargain 
in  plant  food  why  not  get  some  reputable  dealer  to  mix 
nitrate,  dried  blood,  acid  phosphate  and  potash?  That 
mixture  will  surely  give  results  and  could  be  sold  at  25 
cents  the  five-pound  can  at  100  per  cent,  profit. 

As  it  is  the  Post  is  charging  its  people  80  cents 
for  playing  with  the  word  “radium.”  This  is  not 
only  expensive  playing,  but  it  lays  the  foundation 
with  this  petty  little  foolishness  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  larger  and  more  dangerous  fakes.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  no  faith  in  this  “ra¬ 
dium”  fertilizer  and  warns  the  public  against  it. 
Papers  like  the  Post  do  not  test  such  things  before 
offering  them  to  their  readers,  but  apparently  take 
the  word  of  some  promoter  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
“P.ig  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,”  and  big  and 
damaging  fakes  grow  from  just  such  89-cent  bluffs 

as  the  Post  has  been  fathering! 

* 

SINCE  we  started  the  discussion  of  balanced  ra¬ 
tions  there  have  been  many  questions.  There 
is  great  interest  in  feeding  stock,  and  we  want  to  be 
as  helpful  as  possible.  In  order  to  make  the  most 
of  this  we  must  know  all  about  the  cows  and  the 
feeds  on  hand.  In  nearly  every  case  when  a  request 
is  made  by  a  reader  for  a  balanced  ration  for  his 
cows,  some  of  the  necessary  facts  are  wanting  and 
have  to  be  assumed  by  the  person  recommending  the 
ration.  Many  times  these  assumptions  may  not  be 
just  right  and  the  response  to  the  readers  request 
would  be  of  more  value  to  him  if  all  of  the  facts  of 
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the  case  were  made  known.  Tn  asking  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  one  should  give  the  following  data: 

1.  Rrood  of  cows. 

2.  Average  live  weight  of  cows. 

3.  Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  given  by  cows. 

4.  Average  percent  fat  in  milk  if  possible. 

5.  Kind  of  roughage  available. 

6.  Kind  of  grain  feeds  available  and  prices  of  same. 
This  data  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  proper 

feeding  standard  may  be  determined  to  suit  each  in¬ 
dividual  case.  If  one  sends  in  a  ration  asking  if  it 
is  balanced,  he  should  give  in  addition  to  the  above 
data,  the  exact  kind  of  roughage  fed,  together  with 
a  very  close  approximation  of  the  amount  being  fed, 
expressed  in  pounds,  and  also  the  amount  of  the 

different  grain  feeds  expressed  in  pounds  or  quarts. 

* 

THOUSANDS  of  people  have  learned  how  to  keep 
eggs  in  water  glass.  You  take  fresh  eggs  when 
they  are  worth  20  cents  a  dozen  and  put  them  in  the 
glass  solution.  There  they  stay  until  the  hens  strike 
and  eggs  are  worth  50  cents.  Then  you  take  them 
out  and  eat  them!  They  are  not  “new  laid,”  but 
they  are  eggs — good  for  cooking  purposes.  We  have 
records  of  a  few  failures,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  water-glass  experiments  pay.  Now  something 
in  the  same  line  is  suggested  for  apples.  Ordinary 
cellar  storage  is  not  very  satisfactory,  especially 
where  the  cellar  is  warm.  Fruit  goes  down  rapidly 
when  it  starts  to  decay.  The  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  has  tried  several  plans  for  keeping  apples 
and  has  succeeded  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  saw¬ 
dust!  The  mixture  was  made  of  four  pounds  each 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Sound,  clean  apples  were  dipped  in  this  un¬ 
til  well  coated  and  then  dried.  Then  they  were 
packed  in  layers  of  dry  hardwood  sawdust  and  thus 
put  away  in  boxes.  Stored  in  this  way  early  in 
^November  Baldwin  apples  kept  well  for  267  days, 
on  until  the  following  August!  They  were  still  firm 
and  plump  and  of  good  quality.  Of  course  they 
were  cleaned  before  eating.  Packed  in  fine  dry  saw¬ 
dust  alone  they  kept  248  days.  This  puts  apples 
in  the  class  with  water-glass  eggs.  A  part  of  the 
family  supply — the  choicest  and  finest  fruit — can  be 
dipped  and  packed  now,  and  thus  kept  until  the  next 
crop  of  Fall  apples  is  ripe.  In  this  way  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  having  McIntosh  apples  every  day 
in  the  year — 365  days  of  joy? 

* 

IN  New  York  State  a  hunter  has  no  right  on  a 
farmer’s  property  unless  the  farmer  expressly  or 
by  implication  invites  him.  When  a  farm  is  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  a  hunter  who  comes  on  the  farm  is  a 
trespasser.  The  farmer  has  the  right  to  order  him 
off  and  put  him  off  if  he  is  big  enough,  or  if  the 
hired  man  and  neighbors  will  help.  Legally  a 
farmer  has  protection  against  trespassers,  but  he 
must  live  in  a  community  where  legal  rights  are  re¬ 
spected.  We  have  had  several  cases  where  public 
.sentiment  did  not  uphold  the  law.  In  one  case  a 
man  found  one  whom  he  considered  a  suspicious 
character  on  his  premises,  and  put  him  off  after 
a  scuffle.  The  owner  was  arrested,  tried  before  a 
justice  and  actually  fined  for  assault.  This  man 
ought  to  appeal  and  refuse  to  pay  his  fine,  and 
fight  the  ease  up  to  the  highest  court  if  need  be. 
Where  the  community  will  not  unite  to  support  local 
laws  it  will  be  difficult  to  have  them  enforced  from 
the  outside.  Thus  the  only  way  for  farmers  to 
handle  this  question  of  hunters  is  for  all  of  them 
to  unite,  post  their  farms  uniformly  and  agree  to 
act  together  against  trespassers.  Wherever  they 
will  do  that  they  have  legal  relief  under  the  present 
law.  It  all  comes  down  to  the  thing  which  we  have 
consistently  pointed  out.  Farmers  must  unite  and 
protect  themselves  and  secure  their  rights — not  wait 
for  other  classes  to  fight  for  them.  When  any  man 
fights  for  you  he  expects  to  be  paid  big  wages  for 
doing  it.  Save  his  wages  when  you  can. 


Brevities. 

Better  take  your  medicine  standing  up ! 

Japan  has  so  much  rice  that  the  government  seeks 
to  export  promptly  10,000,000  bushels. 

A  pulverized  form  of  dried  beet  pulp  is  now  made 
for  poultry  feeding. 

There  are  remedies  which  resist  hog  cholera  and 
others  which  prevent  it.  Do  not  get  the  two  things 
mixed  up. 

You  may  take  it  from  me  and  can  bet  on  the  same — • 
that  it  pays  to  keep  all  the  stock  gentle  and  tame.  For 
he’s  but  a  silly  and  ignorant  coot,  who  tries  to  put  milk 
in  a  cow  with  his  boot. 

Tiie  war  is  turning  Holland  to  “turf  poeder” — dried 
peat  as  a  fuel  substitute  for  coal.  A  bulletin  from  the 
Vermont  Experiment  Station  tells  how  this  peat  has 
been  used  as  fuel  for  years. 

A  new  argument  against  weeds  is  that  they  harbor 
insects.  It  seems  that  many  of  these  insects  will  win¬ 
ter  or  mature  on  dead  weeds,  if  they  get  a  chance.  That 
is  why  keeping  the  weeds  down  or  burning  them  over 
is  a  good  proposition,  even  if  it  destroyed  a  quantity 
of  organic  matter. 
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Hay  Auction  Postponed. 

The  hay  sale  advertised  last  week  by  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  on 
behalf  of  Central  New  York  growers  had  to  he  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  because  the  railroads  issued  an  em¬ 
bargo  against  hay.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  had 
verbally  agreed  to  accept  the  hay  and  deliver  it  for 
November  30th  sale.  The  dealers’  association  protested 
against  the  keeping  of  this  agreement  by  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  road  and  the  officials  repudiated  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  their  agent  at  Pier  68,  and  refused  to  handle 
flie  hay.  The  sidings  and  terminals  of  the  railroads 
are  full  of  hay  from  points  outside  the  State,  but  this 
hay  could  not  be  delivered  from  within  the  State  even 
though  a  previous  agreement  had  been  made  to  do  so. 
It  is  considered  that  long  hauls  are  more  profitable 
to  the  railroads  than  short  hauls,  and  possibly  the  hay 
dealers  control  the  shipment  of  more  hay  than  individ¬ 
ual  farmers  of  New  York  State.  But  these  experiences 
are  intended  to  wake  up  the  farmer  as  he  was  never 
aroused  before.  Complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  unless  relief  is  offered 
the  distribution  of  farm  products  will  yet  influence  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  of  that  committee,  and 
may  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  election  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  who  appoints  them.  Discrimination  against  New 
York  State  products  in  our  own  markets  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  limit  of  endurance  by  producers. 


Notes  from  the  Auction. 

The  continued  soft  weather  has  been  unfavorable 
for  the  apple  market.  The  medium  and  poor  grades 
have  continued  to  come  longer  than  was  expected. 
There  have  been  few  high-grade  apples  coming  to  the 
New  York  market,  except  small  consignments  that  were 
taken  out  of  cold  storage  by  speculators.  Apples  in 
common  storage  are  not  keeping  well  this  season,  the 
majority  of  stock  coming  is  soft  and  in  some  cases  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  rot.  In  some  cases  the  rot  is  complete. 
It  is  this  year  as  in  other  years  that  medium  and  poor 
grades  continue  to  arrive,  and  it  is  estimated  this  class 
of  goods  must  be  cleaned  up. 

Greenings,  Kings,  Jonathans,  Spitzenburgs,  Northern 
Spies,  are  timely  for  market  before  the  holidays,  even 
when  held  in  cold  storage.  Shipments  should  be  made 
to  reach  the  city  in  the  first  part  of  the  week  and  for 
the  last  week  before  Christmas  not  later  than  Monday 
or  Wednesday,  December  20  and  22.  We  give  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  two  days’  sales  for  last  week.  Shippers  should 
read  these  with  the  information  that  they  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  medium  and  poor  grade  as  referred  to  above. 

The  following  are  quotations  of  sales  for  two  days 
last  week  : 

Nineteen  barrels  Baldwins  $2.35;  S  Spy  '$3.25;  1 
Greening  $2.50;  4  Greening  $2.30;  1  liubbardston 
$2.70;  1  $2.40;  1  $2.05;  5  Baldwin  $2.55;  1  $1.70;  2 
Ben  Davis  $2.05;  22  Baldwins  $2.95;  6  $2.30;  12  $1.90; 

1  Cranberry  Pippin  $2.40 ;  2  Newtown  $2.10 ;  8  Ben 
Davis  $1.90;  12  Baldwin  $2.50;  10  $2.75;  3  $2.30;  7 
$1.90;  10  Wolf  River  $2.30;  3  King  $1.95;  5  Spy 
$1.75;  12  R.  I.  Greening  $2.70;  4  Baldwin  $2.25;  1 
Spy  $1.80;  18  Ben  Davis  $2.05;  2  $1.55;  45  Rome 
$2.55;  3  Gillifiower  $2.25;  6  Baldwin  $2.80;  6  $2.18; 
38  Wagoner  $2.70;  7  $2.50;  1  bn.  bkt.  Ben  Davis  60c; 
24  Rome  70c;  8  68c;  12  Spy  50c;  2  Gillifiower  50c; 
13  Baldwin  70c;  3  Smokehouse  60c;  4  Bellflower  50c; 

4  Russet  55c;  10  Greening  70c;  3  King  $1.05;  4  Crab 
15c;  60  bbls.  Spy  $2.45;  10  $2.50;  40  Greening  $1.85; 
10  Baldwin  $1.75;  1  Stark  $2.25;  1  Sutton  $2.25;  1. 
Sutton  $1.90;  2  Sutton  $1.95;  94  Spy  $2.50;  102 
$1.55;  4  Baldwin  $2.25;  20  $1.95;  1  Rambo,  $1.70;  1 
King  $2.85;  2  Greening  $2.10;  6  Lady  $3.15;  1  Gilli¬ 
fiower  $1.75 ;  14  Greening  $2.65 ;  5  Spy  $2.55 ;  25  Bald¬ 
win  $2.55;  1  Fall  Pippin  $2.80;  4  $2.20;  1  Baldwin 
$2.30;  5  Baldwin  $2.05;  8  $2.10;  2  Greening  $2.60;  3 
$1.75;  13  Baldwin  $1.95;  1  Greening  $1.85;  1  $1.90; 

5  Baldwin  $1.85;  1  Spy  $1.80;  1  Stark  $1.40;  9  Wag- 
ener  $2.60;  4  Lady  Sweet  $3.40;  3  Spy  $2.35;  1  Ilub¬ 
bardston  $2 ;  1  Baldwin  $2.75 ;  1  Spitz  $2.80 ;  5  Bald¬ 
win  $2.55 ;  9  $2.30 ;  9  Greening  $3 ;  6  Ben  Davis  $2.60 ; 

2  Strawberry  $1.85;  4  Spy  $2.55;  7  $1.80;  1  $1.45;  2 
Wagoner  $2.70;  4  $1.80;  1  King  $2.10;  3  $2.65;  4 
Baldwin  $3.05;  2  $2.15;  13  $2.20;  1  $2.25;  3  King 
$2.80;  1  $2.40;  1  Baldwin  $2.85;  1  Gillifiower  $2.20; 
1  Baldwin  $2.35  1  Spy  $2.25;  2  $1.65;  4  Ben  Davis 
$2.05;  2  $1.25. 

MISCELLANEOUS.' — 52  bu.  bkts.  Kieffer  pear  6Se; 
197  30c;  341  Bartlett  75c;  6  $1.25;  51  Anjou  $1.15; 
5  Louise  Bonne  $1.25;  4  Seekel  $2.95;  1  Anjou  $1;  1 
Seekel  $1.60;  20  bkts.  Sweet  potatoes  55c;  10  65c; 
9  55c;  5  bags  onions  60c;  5  85c;  1  crate  celery  $1.15; 
4  95c ;  8  50c ;  1  bag  hickory  nuts  3c  lb. ;  1  black  wal¬ 
nut  2c  lb. 


The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

Up  here  in  the  milk-producing  region  we  get  little 
contact  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets.  It 
interests  us  greatly,  however,  for  some  time,  if  it 
is  allowed  to  continue  its  work,  it  will  affect  our  in¬ 
terests.  We  sell  milk  and  poultry  products,  and 
with  every  shipment  we  wish  we  might  get  nearer 
the  final  purchaser  of  the  product.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  standardize  our  eggs,  and  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  or  a  fair  proportion  of  them  would  ship  together 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Bureau  might  not  get  us  trade 
that  would  save  us  something  above  sending  to 
commission  houses  as  we  do  now.  This  is  of  im¬ 
mediate  possibility  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Of  late  we 
get  quotations  or  near  to  it,  now  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  houses  are  under  closer  surveillance,  but  we 
know  nothing  as  to  the  selling  prices  from  the  quo¬ 
tations  published.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  get  all 
that  the  eggs  sell  for  after  the  express  and  commis¬ 
sion  have  been  deducted.  The  Bureau  can  help  us 
if  I  have  the  right  idea  of  the  matter. 

When  it  comes  to  milk  there  can  be  little  done 
until  we  have  our  own  creameries  to  handle  the 


milk.  If  we  get  them  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Bureau  cannot  bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
nearer  together.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  annihil¬ 
ation  of  the  commission  merchants  or  the  dealers  in 
milk.  Commission  houses  are  needed,  if  not  too 
many  of  them,  and  the  big  dealers  we  cannot  dis¬ 
lodge,  and  do  not  want  to.  There  is  too  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amount  the  consumer  pays  and 
the  producer  gets,  and  we  need  the  Bureau  to  help 
to  make  this  smaller.  There  ought  to  be  some  way 
of  handling  milk  with  less  loss  and  with  greater 
efficiency.  We  sell  some  potatoes,  and  here  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  already  at  home.  I  expect  that  we  may  have 
a  chance  to  get  in  on  carload  lots  this  Winter,  al¬ 
though  I  have  heard  nothing  about  it.  Let  the  Bu¬ 
reau  continue  its  work,  and  be  sure  it  has  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  existence  until  it  has  had  a  chance  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  fitness  for  service.  h.  h.  lyon. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Good  Returns  from^the  Auction. 

We  have  seen  nothing  like  this  in  the  produce  trade 
papers : 

On  about  November  3rd  you  sold  70  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples  for  me,  and  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  sale.  They 
sold  about  20%  advance  of  14  barrels  I  sold  to  a  com¬ 
mission  man  out  of  the  same  lot.  I  have  some  more  I 
want  to  ship  next  week.  a.  b.  tice. 

New  York. 

If  you  were  to  take  the  trade  press  at  face  value 
you  might  think  that  the  Department  was  giving  away 
produce,  and  that  the  commission  men  were  returning 
big  money  for  the  same  kind  of  goods.  They  have 
said  so  in  just  about  so  many  words.  All  their  hys¬ 
teria  was  inspired,  they  tell  us,  to  inform  and  protect 
the  producer.  It  seems  a  bit  strange  that  they  never 
discovered  the  producer  until  the  State  opened  a  public 
market  to  standardize  prices.  They  have  never  dis¬ 
covered  a  farmer  who  had  any  complaint  against  a 
commission  dealer.  They  never  will. 


And  Now — the  Big  Milk  Question. 

Farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  have  appealed  to 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  help  find  a 
profitable  market  for  their  milk.  The  complaint  is 
that  everything  used  in  the  production  of  milk  has  in¬ 
creased  in  cost  during  recent  years,  while  the  price 
of  milk  has  remained  practically  the  same  or  in  some 
cases  even  less.  In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  of 
material,  labor  and  capital,  a  grade  of  milk  has  been 
exacted  that  costs  more  to  produce.  Many  of  tin'  best 
milk  farmers  of  the  State  are  going  out  of  the  milk 
business,  and  those  who  remain  are  not  increasing  their 
production.  This  is  creating  a  short  supply  except  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  in  the  Spring  when  there  is 
a  surplus  for  a  few  weeks  only.  If  the  present  progress 
of  elimination  continues,  the  shortage  must  become 
chronic  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  again 
advanced  without  any  corresponding  increase  to  the 
producer. 

And  so  here  we  are  again  up  against  the  old  vexed 
milk  problem.  The  solution  of  it  has  been  attempted 
many  times  by  farmers’  organizations  and  by  legal  pro¬ 
cesses  leveled  against  the  dealers’  exchanges.  The  legal 
processes  have  been  technically  successful  without  help¬ 
ing  the  situation,  and  the  organizations  of  producers  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  so  far  failed,  either  through 
a  want  of  cohesion  of  their  membership  or  through 
treachery  in  their  ranks  or  weakness  in  their  leaders. 
For  a  time  these  experiences  discouraged  the  producers 
and  they  returned  to  the  condition  where  some  20,000 
producers’  contracts  individually  and  independently  of 
one  another  with  about  a  dozen  dealers  knitted  together 
in  one  of  the  closest  compacts  of  the  business  world  of 
the  day.  It  is  only  the  clever  business  sense  of  this 
organization  that  keeps  the  price  from  going  lower.  To 
reduce  it  further  would  be  to  cut  off  the  supply  entirely, 
and  this  they  have  no  wish  to  do. 

Can  the  Department  hope  to  adjust  differences  of 
such  long  standing?  Can  it  win  in  a  field  where  there 
have  been  so  many  failures?  If  experience  were  to  be 
accepted  as  conclusive,  the  present  task  would  seem 
hopeless,  and  yet  the  Department  has  consented  to 
tackle  the  job.  Will  it  win?  Yes,  we  make  this  pre¬ 
diction  on  the  strength  of  a  sincere  leadership,  and  a 
loyal  body  of  producers.  The  American  farmer  has 
been  accused  of  failure  to  work  in  double  harness.  He 
has  been  called  a  quitter.  He  has  been  accused  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  accept  measures  proposed  for  his  own  interest 
and  charged  with  ingratitude  towards  those  who  be¬ 
friended  him.  If  these  things  were  true  the  movement 
we  are  discussing  would  fail.  But  these  things  are  not 
true.  The  farmer  like  other  human  agents  makes 
mistakes  at  times  and  all  mistakes  are  costly. 
He  has  been  known  to  punish  a  friend  to  support 
a  principle,  but  most  of  the  indictments  against 
him  have  been  drawn  by  schemers  who  had  selfish  in¬ 
terests  to  promote.  The  farmer  hesitates  where  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  sincerity.  He  is  not  so  likely  to  sur¬ 
render  in  face  of  danger  as  he  is  prone  to  return  in 
disgust  where  he  detects  treachery  in  the  leaders  or  in 
the  ranks.  Give  him  a  leader  he  can  trust  and  a  cause 
that  is  just  and  he  neither  hesitates  nor  surrenders.  We 
feel  some  justification  in  this  assertion  because  we  have 
led  him  in  battle  and  tried  his  mettle.  Where  a  moral 
question  was  involved  and  the  principle  made  clear 
the  American  farmer  never  hesitated  and  never  faltered. 
He  fought. 

We  predict  success  in  this  undertaking  because  we 
have  trust  in  the  leadership,  faith  in  the  soldiery  and 
confidence  in  the  cause.  It  will  require  brains  and 
work  and  sacrifice  and  loyalty.  All  this  will  be  given 
it;  and  the  cause  will  win. 


Canadian  Cold  Storage  House. 

During  the  apple  auction  sale  at  Upper  Red  Hook. 
N.  Y.,  Commissioner  Dillon  told  the  farmers  that  with 
a  good  storage  house  they  might  hold  their  fruit  for 
fair  prices.  They  might  borrow  money  from  the  State 
Land  Bank  for  building  such  a  house  and  pay  off  the 
debt  on  liberal  terms.  Thus  they  would  be  independent 
and  not  forced  to  give  their  fruit  away,  or  sell  it  for 
less  than  it  was  worth.  This  plan  is  not  theory,  but 
has  been  worked  out  in  Canada  where  the  Government 
even  steps  in  with  direct  financial  help.  A  storage 
house  costing  $22,000  has  been  built  at  Cornwall,  On¬ 
tario — a  place  of  1,900  people.  There  are  eight  rooms 
with  45,000  cubic  feet  in  all,  and  temperature  under 
perfect  control.  Some  of  the  storage  rates  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Apples,  per  barrel:  First  month,  12%  cents;  suc¬ 
ceeding  months,  10  cents;  season,  40  cents.  Per  box: 
First  month,  five  cents;  following  months,  four  cents; 
season,  17%  cents. 

Butter,  per  100  pounds :  Two  weeks,  eight  cents ;  one 
month,  14  cents;  six  weeks,  22  cents;  succeeding 
months,  12  cents.. 

Cheese,  per  box :  One  week,  three  cents ;  two  weeks, 
four  cents;  one  month,  seven  cents;  six  weeks,  11 
cents;  succeeding  months,  six  cents. 

Eggs,  per  30-dozen  case:  One  month,  10  cents;  sea¬ 
son,  40  cents. 

Meats,  per  pound,  chilled :  First  month,  one-fourtli 
cent;  succeeding  months,  one-eighth  cent;  per  pound 
frozen,  first  month,  three-eighths  cent;  succeeding 
months,  one-eighth  cent. 

Barrel  meats,  per  barrel :  One  month,  15  cents. 

Poultry,  per  pound:  First  month,  three-eighths  cent; 
succeeding  months,  one-eighth  cent. 

Vegetables,  per  bag:  First  month,  seven  cents.  Per 
barrel:  First  month,  12  cents;  succeeding  months,  10 
cents. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  enterprise  more  than  pays  ex¬ 
penses  and  is  a  great  help  to  nearby  farmers. 

When  products  are  low  they  are  put  into  this  house 
and  held  there  until  they  rise.  Formerly  the  farmer 
had  to  sell  at  “going”  prices  whether  they  were  satis¬ 
factory  or  not.  In  building  this  house  the  manager  re¬ 
ceives  a  subsidy  from  the  Dominion  Government  of 
30  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment, 
payable  in  installments,  as  follows:  Fifteen  per  cent, 
immediately  on  completion  ;  seven  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year ;  four  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year;  and  two  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  provided  that  the  suitable  tempera¬ 
tures  are  maintained. 


Farm  Products  by  Parcel  Post. 

An  observant  friend  who  has  spent  some  time  at 
the  South  writes  us  the  following  from  Alabama. 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
marketing  by  parcel  post  through  the  South  is  with 
butter,  and  also  that  there  seems  to  be  practically  no 
trouble  in  shipping  it,  even  in  the  hottest  weather  down 
here.  It  carries  very  well,  and  almost  every  case  of 
poor  results  has  been  caused  by  very  poor  packing. 
This  success  is  due  largely  to  the  feeding  of  cottonseed 
meal  down  here,  which  tends  to  make  a  very  firm  but¬ 
ter  that  will  act  more  like  wax  than  butter.  Northern 
butter,  would  not  stand  it  in  this  climate.  The  usual 
package  is  wrapped  in  butter  paper,  and  then  in  sev¬ 
eral  sheets  of  newspaper,  and  then  put  into  a  shoebox. 
Packages  packed  in  this  way  carry  well  but  are  not 
very  attractive.  Those  packed  in  the  corrugated  box 
carry  better  and  are  of  a  very  neat  appearance. 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  poultry  shipped  here  during 
the  holiday  season.  It  is  packed  simply  by  wrapping 
in  parchment  paper  and  then  good  strong  wrapping 
paper.  No  box  is  needed  and  only  adds  to  the  expense 
There  is  a  uniformity  of  good  results.  If  shipped,  in 
hot  weather,  shipments  are  successful  if  cooled  and 
shipped  so  that  the  package  will  reach  the  consumer 
the  day  after. 

“Eggs  are  also  shipped  through  this  section  with 
good  success  when  properly  packed.  Very  few  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  poor  condition.  The  breakage  of  eggs  is  due 
often  to  poor  packing,  but  certain  points  have  very 
poor  terminal  service  and  cause  a  lot  of  breakage.  New 
York  City  is  the  worst  place  through  which  to  ship 
produce,  as  they  seem  to  have  such  poor  facilities 
that  they  break  a  lot  of  stuff.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  complaints,  and  I  believe  there  will  be  a  change  for 
the  better  before  long. 

“I  noticed  you  had  an  article  on  shipping  peaches. 

We  have  shipped  a  great  many  of  them  the  past  year. 
It  was  a  vary  hard  year,  as  the  peaches  seemed  to  be 
very  soft  and  watery.  Most  shipments  came  in  pretty 
soft  shape,  so  that  they  had  to  be  used  right  away. 
Many  of  them  however  that  were  picked  in  the  proper 
hard-ripe  condition  came  through  in  excellent  shape. 
We  noticed  the  big  difference  between  those  shipped 
by  large  fruit  growers  and  those  shipped  by  farmers 
with  little  experience  in  shipping.  Almost  all  from  the 
latter  were  picked  in  too  ripe  a  state.  Shipments  from 
the  former  were  almost  all  good.  We  shipped  in  both 
the  16-quart  basket  and  the  six-basket  carrier,  both 
within  the  limits  for  the  second  postal  zone,  postage 
on  the  first  being  about  26  cents  and  on  the  latter  about 
45  cents,  according  to  the  way  they  were  packed.  Of 
course  a  year  like  this  with  prices  very  low  these  price:; 
are  almost  prohibitive  but  in  certain  years  with  fanes 
fruit  they  might  be  all  right.  I  consider  that  for  a  cer 
tain  class  of  farmers  or  rather  for  their  wives,  that  tlu 
parcel  post  offers  a  better  chance  of  marketing  that 
they  have  at  present.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Christmas. 

White  is  the  frost  upon  the  fir, 

And  white  the  rime  upon  the  thorn; 
An  nshen  cloud,  with  threat  of  snow, 
Has  veiled  the  eyes  of  morn. 

The  wind  is  like  a  burdened  heart 

That  may  not  still  its  plaintive  moan, 
And  sobs  behind  the  wooded  hills 
In  eerie  undertone. 

And  yet  within  the  chimney’s  throat 
The  back-log  sings  with  lyric  glee, 
And  there  is  sound  of  children’s  mirth, 
And  buoyant  minstrelsy. 

And  down  the  spacious  aisles  of  air 
Triumphant  music  sinks  and  swells; 
Their  “peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  !” 
Peal  out  the  Christmas  bells. 

— Clinton  Scollard. 

* 

Before  packing  away  a  rubber  bathing 
cap  for  the  season,  dust  it  well  with  tal¬ 
cum  powder,  inside  and  out.  The  film 
of  powder  keeps  it  from  sticking  together 
and  cracking  in  the  folds.  The  same 
plan  should  be  used  when  packing  away 
rubber  gloves,  the  inside  being  well  dust¬ 
ed  with  powder. 

$ 

A  TESTED  recipe  for  chocolate  cake  calls 
for  two  squares  chocolate,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  one  full  cup  flour, 
one-half  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  soda,  three-fourths  cup 
milk,  two  eggs.  Put  chocolate  in  bowl, 
stand  over  hot  water  until  melted,  then 
put  all  ingredients  in  and  beat  with  Dover 
egg  beater.  Bake  in  a  loaf. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  mend 
an  agate  kettle  which  has  had  a  hole 
burnt  in  it.  The  only  method  we  know 
for  mending  agateware  is  to  put  a  rivet 
through,  hammering  it  perfectly  tight 
on  each  side.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  other  light  on  this  subject,  we  hope 
they  will  share  it  with  the  inquirer;  a 
leaky  agate  kettle  always  seems  the  most 

hopeless  of  household  derelicts. 

* 

Beans  are  especially  useful  among 
Winter  vegetables,  and  furnish  plenty  of 
nourishing  and  savory  dishes.  A  useful 
bulletin  issued  in  the  Cornell  Reading 
Courses  (Food  Series  No.  1(5)  is  “Beans 
and  Similar  Vegetables  as  Food.”  Among 
the  recipes  given  is  the  following  for 
baked  bean  loaf :  One  pint  cold  baked 
beans,  one  egg,  beaten,  one  cupful  bread 
crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  finely  minced 
onion,  two  tablespoon fuls  tomato  catsup, 
salt  and  pepper.  Combine  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  shape  mixture  into  a  loaf. 
Bake  for  25  minutes,  and  serve  with 
strips  of  broiled  bacon  on  the  top.  With 
a  garnish  of  parsley  this  is  an  attractive 
dish,  and  it  is  very  nourishing.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  supper  in  cold  weather,  and  lit¬ 
tle  trouble,  as  it  could  be  prepared  in  the 
morning,  when  doing  other  cooking,  and 
then  set  away  until  time  to  put  it  in  the 
oven. 

* 

The  dark  days  and  lack  of  sunlight 
bring  out  some  defects  in  house  furnish¬ 
ing  that  we  never  realize  during  the 
Summer.  Take,  for  example,  a  room  with 
a  northern  exposure  that  has  been  pa¬ 
pered  in  grayish  tones — one  of  those 
good  sensible  papers  that  will  not  show 
dirt.  How  chill  and  melancholy  it  looks 
in  the  Winter,  even  though  well  warmed 
and  lighted.  If  the  gray  paper  were  re¬ 
placed  with  buff  or  soft  yellow  the  room 
would  have  a  cheerful  look  at  all  seasons. 
In  such  a  room  ecru  curtains  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  pure  white,  as  they  give  a 
sunny  tone  to  the  room.  A  small  room 
is  always  made  smaller  by  an  elaborate, 
heavily  patterned  wallpaper,  that  seems 
to  project  right  out  into  the  room  and 
when  dark  colors  prevail  in  the  heavy 
pattern  the  effect  is  very  unrestful.  Mod¬ 
ern  taste  is  shown  more  and  more  in 
wall-coverings  of  simple  or  restful  design 
and  coloring,  in  textures  that  will  not 
harbor  dust.  The  Winter  gives  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  such  improve¬ 
ments,  if  they  are  to  be  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Spring  cleaning. 


Christmas  Fare. 

The  Christmas  season  is  a  time  for 
good  things  and  as  good  things  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  be  prepared  in  a  hurry  to  begin 
a  week  or  two  beforehand  is  none  too 
soon.  One  of  the  many  good  things  to  be 


seen  at  the  Christmas  feast  is  a  dish  of 
the  old-fashioned  mince  pies.  To  make 
the  mincemeat  take  a  pound  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  lean  round  steak,  put  it  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  just  cover  it  with  hot  water  and  let 
it  boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Take  it 
out  and  put  on  one  side  until  cold,  then 
chop  the  meat  up  finely  and  put  it  into 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


£2  and  26  inches  high. 


Youth’s  Pajamas,  32  8827 — Combination 

or  34,  3(5  or  38,  40  Corset  Cover  and 
or  42,  44  or  4(5  Envelope  Drawers, 
breast.  34  to  42  bust. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


Embroidery  Designs 


' 1  No.  658  is  a  design  for  embroidering  a 
"towel  15  inches  in  width.  Transfers  for 
"  two  ends  are  given.  Price  of  transfer  pat- 
'  <  tern  10  cents. 

. . . . . . 

a  large  bowl.  Chop  one  pound  of  beef 
suet,  pare,  core  and  chop  one  dozen  rus¬ 
set  apples,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  seed¬ 
ed  raisins  cut  in  small  pieces,  one  pound 
of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  mixed  can¬ 
died  peel  sliced  very  thin,  and  then 
chopped,  the  grated  rind  and  strained 
juice  of  two  lemons,  one  pound  of  good 
brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  mixed  spice, 


one  grated  nutmeg,  a  saltspoonful  of 
pepper,  and  a  scant  teqspoonful  of  salt. 
Stir  all  these  ingredients  well  together 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  thoroughly 
mixed  put  the  mincemeat  into  a  crock 
and  press  down  with  the  spoon.  Then 
pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  cider  to  blend 
the  flavor  of  the  various  ingredients  apd 
also  to  keep  it.  Cover  the  crock  with 
thick  paper,  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and 
the  mincemeat  will  be  ready  when  the 
time  comes. 

Make  a  light  paste,  line  the  patty-pans 
with  a  thin  layer  of  paste,  put  in  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  the  mincemeat, 
cover  with  a  thin  crust  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  An  English  housewife  who 
was  celebrated  for  her  mince  pies  used 
to  boast  of  how  many  she  had  made  from 
one  pound  of  flour,  showing  her  skill  in 
rolling  the  paste  out  thin.  Cover  a  plat¬ 
ter  with  a  doily  or  folded  table  napkin 
and  place  about  a  dozen  of  these  pies  on 
the  dish.  There  is  a  pleasant  saying  that 
every  guest  partaking  of  one  secures  a 
happy  month.  1.  a.  g. 


The  Christmas  Dinner. 

For  the  Christmas  table  decoration 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  thon  holly. 
Brighten  the  leaves  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  little  olive  oil,  then  get  a  small  round 
basket,  one  about  eight  inches  high  will  do, 
gild  it,  and  fill  this  with  the  holly,  and 
place  it  in  the  center  of  the  table  on  a 
white  embroidered  centerpiece,  and  if 
the  dinner  is  to  "be  at  night  illuminate  the 
table  with  four  or  six  tall  red  candles  in 
brass  candlesticks,  and  have  red  silk  or 
paper  shades. 

Another  simple  decoration,  which  is 
quite  a  new  idea,  is  an  eight-inch  doll 
dressed  to  look  like  a  poinsettia  blossom. 
Petals  are  cut  from  crepe  paper  in  three 
sizes,  there  is  a  row  of  large  ones  around 
the  waist,  another  of  the  smaller  ones 
about  the  neck,  and  a  crown  of  tiny  ones 
on  the  head,  only  the  face  of  the  doll  is 
visible,  peeping  out  from  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  scarlet  petals.  She  looks  exactly 
like  a  full  blown  poinsettia  flower  turned 
upside  down.  A  thick  holly  wreath  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  table  and  the 
doll  stands  just  inside  this. 

Then  there  is  the  big  decorated  Christ¬ 
mas  cake,  with,  candles,  that  the  children 
like  best  of  all  other  decorations.  This 
is  an  old-fashioned  fruit  cake  baked  in 
a  square  tin,  iced  a  glistening  white,  with 
poinsettia  decorations  in  red  icing,  put 
on  with  the  pastry  tube. 

We  always  like  to  have  our  Christmas 
dinner  a  little  more  elaborate  than  any  of 
the  other  festivals  of  the  year,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  a  little  different  from  the  preceding 
one.  Although  goose  is  not  as  popular  in 
this  country  as  the  traditional  turkey,  it 
is  really  the  proper  thing  to  have  for 
Christmas  dinner,  and  »since  we  had  tur¬ 
key  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  why  not 


"I've  always 
Wanted  a  pair 
for  every  suit — 
and  these  are 
the  real 

Shirley 

Presidents' 


Y ou  will  make  a  man’s 
Merry  Christmas  last 
thewhole  year  through 
if  you  give  him  REaL, 
original 

SHirl 
Presi 

Suspenders 


“A  pair  for  every  suit ” 


will  make  him  bless  you  every  time  he  dresses, 
if  you  give  him  the  real  President  kind  that 
are  easy  on  shoulders,  clothes  and  temper, 
too.  Three  million  men  wear  them  for  com¬ 
fort’s  sake.  We  guarantee  them  to  please 
him — the  money  back  if  they  don’t. 

Nine  charming  holiday  boxes  from  which  to  choose 
make  the  gift  beautiful  as  well  as  thoughtful  and  use¬ 
ful.  But  he  sure  the  word  PRESIDENT  is  on  the 
boxes  and  the  buckles.  It  makes  you  sure  of  getting 
the  kind  that  nearly  all  men  know  and  like  and  want. 

You’ll  hear  him  say  “just  what  I  wanted!”  if  you 
give  him  a  pair  for  every  suit,  and — 


Remember  PRESIDENT! 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 
SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


LooK  for  the  Buckle 


You  set  the  hour: 
he'll  wake  you  up 

If  it’s  two-thirty  to  get 
the  milk  to  town,  he  calls 
you  right  on  the  dot.  If 
it's  five  o'clock  when  work 
is  light,  Big  Ben  lets  you 
get  the  extra  sleep. 

Dodge  him  around — 
two  today  —five  tomorrow 
— give  him  a  thorough 
try-out.  Any  hour  you 
say  suits  Big  Ben.  Just 
arrange  it  with  him  at 
bed  time. 

It’s  his  business  to  get  you 
up  on  time  and  he  does  it 
loyally — punctually — cheerful¬ 
ly.  He  stands  seven  inches 
tall;  has  great,  strong  keys 
that  make  him  easy  to  wind; 
a  big,  deep-toned  gong  that 
makes  him  pleasing  to  hear — 
a  round,  jolly  face  that  makes 
him  easy  to  read. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  him,  a  money 
order  addressed  to  his  makers, 
Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring 
him  postpaid.  $2.50  in  the  States— 
in  Canada,  $3.00. 


Handsome  Toy  Kitchen  Set 

18  enameled  and  nickel  plaled  leal  toys,  consisting  of — flour 
sifter,  wash  boiler,  coal  hod  and  shovel,  washlub  and  board, 
pail  and  flower  spade,  wateringpot,  teapot,  teakettle,  dish- 
pan,  kettle  with  cover,  cups  and  saucers — will  last  forever. 

Price,  9 1 .65 

With  safety  Christmas  tree  holder,  $2.00  prepaid 
H.  K.  Brunner,  45  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City 


NewStytei 
1916  Prices- 
Mail  Postal 


for  Kalamazoo  1916 
stove  and  range  cata¬ 
log  —  get  wholesale 
prices— cash  or  easy  pay -  i 
ments— 30  days'  trial—  j 
year's  test.  We  pay 
freight  and  shipwithm 
24  hours.  Write  todiiv* 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1 14  j 
Kalamazoo  Stove 
Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Store*,  rsnfree.  g^s 

Stores,’ furnace#, 

xnet&l  ki token 
kaMnete  and 
'  tablet. 

Wo  bare 
4  oatalofts.  8a y 
which  you 
want. 

300,000  familtel 
using  Kalamazoo 
Stoves,  Range*, 
Gas  Stoves,  Fur¬ 
naces,  Metal  Kitchen 
Kabinets  and  Table* 


A  K&l&nV&ZOQ 

M.::r  Direct  to  You 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


FreightPaid — AYear’sTrial 

Save  from  $5  to  *23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
55  years*  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn  t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog—Send  for  iUow 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
vou  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 
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liaVC  a  young,  tender  goose  for  the  main 
course  here,  and  begin  the  dinner  with 
halves  of  grape-fruit  instead  of  oysters? 
Their  golden  bowls  will  add  a  charming 
color  note  to  the  holly  decorated  table. 

For  an  excellent  soup  chop  one  can  of 
corn,  add  a  quart  of  water,  and  let  sim¬ 
mer  for  a  few  minutes,  then  rub  through 
a  sieve.  Scald  five  cupfuls  of  milk  with 
one  onion,  thinly  sliced,  in  it.  then  re¬ 
move  the  onion.  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  then  gradually  the 
hot  milk,  and  cook  slowly  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  add  the  corn,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  reheat,  and  serve  with 
a  spoonful  of  popcorn  in  each  dish. 

If  you  are  to  have  a  fish  course,  have 


in  this  way.  Chop  as  much  crisp  cabbage 
as  will  be  needed,  with  one-half  of  a 
small  red  pepper.  Mix  well  with  French 
dressing,  and  arrange  in  a  mound  in  the 
center  of  a  salad  dish,  edge  it  with  very 
crisp  lettuce  hearts,  and  mass  with  may¬ 
onnaise  or  cream  dressing,  and  then  dec¬ 
orate  with  thin  strips  of  red  and  green 
pepper. 

As  for  the  dessert,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
Christmas  cake  for  the  centerpiece,  to  be 
cut  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  ice  cream  is 
the  best  to  serve  with  it,  or  a  delicious 
old-fashioned  Christmas  plum  pudding 
might  take  the  place  of  the  cream  and 
cake.  For  this  soften  one  cupful  of  stale 
bread  crumbs  in  one  cupful  of  milk.  In 
a  mixing  bowl  put  one  cupful  of  brown 


A  Decorated  Christmas  Cake. 


fillets  of  flounder,  or  any  fresh  white  fish 
that  can  be  easily  boned  and  cut  into 
oblong  pieces  of  the  right  size  for  one 
service.  Wipe  each  piece  dry ;  dip  them 
into  well-seasoned  flour,  and  fry  evenly, 
in  deep  fat,  until  a  golden  brown  on  both 
sides.  Have  ready  a  cupful  of  mayon¬ 
naise  or  cream  salad  dressing,  thick  and 
smooth,  and  to  this  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
finely  chopped  pickles  and  parsley,  and  a 
few  drops  of  onion  juice,  and  if  necessary 
a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  for  it  should  be 
rather  tart.  Serve  the  fish  on  a  long 
narrow  platter,  on  a  folded  napkin,  and 
garnish  it  with  slices  of  lemon  and  pars¬ 
ley,  and  pass  the  sauce  with  it. 

Choose  your  goose  with  cai’e,  one  from 
four  to  live  months  old  is  best,  one  a 
year  old  should  be  steamed  before  it  is 
baked.  Singe  it  and  remove  all  pinfeath¬ 
ers;  wash  and  scrub, it  in  hot  soapsuds, 
then  draw  and  wash  again  in  cold  water 
and  wipe.  For  the  filling  mix  together 
three  cupfuls  of  mashed  potatoes,  oue 
cupful  of  fine  stale  bread  crumbs,  soft¬ 
ened  with  one  cupful  of  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  finely  minced  fat  pork,  two 
small  onions  finely  chopped,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one  egg,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  sage.  Fill  the  goose  with  this, 
truss,  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and  lay 
several  thin  strips  of  salt  pork  over  the 
breast.  Place  on  a  rack  in  a  dripping- 
pan,  put  in  a  hot  oven,  and  bake  from 
two  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  bird,  basting  every  half  hour  with 
the  fat  in  the  pan.  Remove  the  pork  a 
half  hour  or  so  before  taking  from  the 
oven-,  that  the  breast  may  be  evenly 
browned. 

For  a  delicious  apple  sauce  to  go  with 
the  goose,  quarter  and  core,  but  do  not 
pare,  some  deep  red  apples.  Put  in  a 
saucepan,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  add  a  few 
whole  cloves  and  the  juice  and  pulp  of 
two  tart  oranges,  and  water  enough  to 
prevent  the  apples  from  burning,  and 
cook  quickly  to  a  mush,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally,  then  rub  through  a  sieve. 

Glazed  sweet  potatoes  go  nicely  with 
goose.  Wash  and  pare  medium-sized  ones. 
Cook  them  10  minutes  in  salted  water, 
then  drain  and  cut  into  halves  length¬ 
wise,  and  put  them  in  a  buttered  baking  i 
dish.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  three  ' 
minutes  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  four  I 
tablespoon fuls  of  water,  add  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  and  brush  each  piece  of 
potato  all  over  with  this,  and  bake  them 
for  half  an  hour,  basting  three  or  four 
times  in  the  meantime. 

A  verV  pretty  Christmas  salad  is  made 


sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  raisins,  seeded  and 
chopped,  two  cupfuls  of  currants,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  walnut  meats,  one-half  cupful  each 
of  sliced  citron,  and  chopped  candied 
lemon  or  orange  peel,  and  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  mace. 
To  the  crumbs  add  the  beaten  yolk  of 
three  eggs,  and  the  last  mixture  with  one 
and  one-fourth  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour, 
then  fold  in  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  Turn  the  mixture  into  a  well  oiled 
mold  or  individual  ones,  and  steam  3 y2 
hours.  For  the  sauce  mix  one-half  cup 
of  butter  with  two  of  powdered  sugar, 
then  add  flavoring,  and  beat  until  smooth 
and  creamy.  Just  before  the  coffee  have 
nuts  and  raisins. 

A  cranberry  pie  makes  a  delicious 
Christmas  dessert  easy  to  make.  Stew 
the  fruit  down  thick.  Line  a  deep  round 
pie  plate  with  a  rich  flaky  pie  crust,  and 
fill  this  two-thirds  full  with  the  fruit, 
and  cross  the  top  with  strips  of  the  pas¬ 
try,  using  the  little  pastry  wheel  to  cut 
them  with,  and  finish  the  edge  with  one 
of  these  strips,  cut  very  narrow.  Bake  it 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  send  it  to  the  table 
decorated  with  holly. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Make  these  Long  Nights 
Bright  and  Cheerful 


Keep  the  young  folks  at  home — 
prevent  eye-strain  when  reading  or 
sewing — operate  many  utilities  elec¬ 
trically — reduce  fire  risk — by  using 


won-, 

MARK 

ELECTRIC  UGHT  PLANT 


The  Edison  Storage  Battery  is  sold 
with  a  many-year  capacity  Guarantee 
of  most  liberal  terms. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

223  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributors  Everywhere: 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 

Doiach  and  Mall  To-Day 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  ?23  Lakeside  Ave..  Orange.  N  J 

Send  Catalog  to 

My,  Name . 

My  Address . . 

(If  you  have  a  Gas  Engine,  Check  Hereto'  □  ) 


Weavers  of  Speech 


Upon  the  magic  looms  of  the 
Bell  System,  tens  of  millions 
of  telephone  messages  are  daily 
woven  into  a  marvelous  fabric, 
representing  the  countless  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  busy  people. 

Day  and  night,  invisible 
hands  shift  the  shuttles  to  and 
fro,  weaving  the  thoughts  of 
men  and  women  into  a  pattern 
which,  if  it  could  be  seen  as  a 
tapestry,  would  tell  a  dramatic 
story  of  our  business  and 
social  life. 

In  its  warp  and  woof  would 
mingle  success  and  failure, 
triumph  and  tragedy,  joy  and 
sorrow,  sentiment  and  shop- 
talk,  heart  emotions  and  mil- 
lion-dollar  deals. 

The  weavers  are  the  70,000 
Bell  operators.  Out  of  sight  of 


the  subscribers,  these  weavers 
of  speech  sit  silently  at  the 
switchboards,  swiftly  and  skill¬ 
fully  interlacing  the  cords  which 
guide  the  human  voice  over  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

Whether  a  man  wants  his 
neighbor  in  town,  or  someone 
in  a  far-away  state;  whether  the 
calls  come  one  or  ten  a  minute, 
the  work  of  the  operators  is 
ever  the  same — making  direct, 
instant  communication  every¬ 
where  possible. 

This  is  Bell  Service.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  provide  the 
facilities  for  the  weaving  of 
speech,  but  these  facilities  must 
be  vitalized  with  the  skill  and 
intelligence  which,  in  the  Bell 
System,  have  made  Universal 
Service  the  privilege  of  the 
millions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


\  Dont  Drink 
“Stored  Water! 


age  tank  soon  be¬ 
comes  stale, foul  and 
unfit  to  drink.  The 
Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  furnish¬ 
es  a  constant  supply  of 
clean,  sweet  water — ^‘di¬ 
rect  from  the  well" — with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  storage 
tank  or  other  unsanitary 
container.  Cannot  freeze. 
Easy  to  install.  Costs  but  little.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  today. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

81 7  Third  Street  Milwaukee.  W is. 


Only 


$ 


After  Trial 


Yes,  you  may 
this  new  Edison  — 
your  choice  of  records 
Pay  the  balance  at 

Pf<pp  Trial  Try  the  new  Edison  in  your 
■  ■  ****  m  ■  own  home  before  you  decide  to 

buy.  Have  all  the  newest  entertainments.  Entertain  your 
friends.  Wo  will  send  it  to  you  without  a  penny  down. 

WritpTnriAV  *?or  °ur  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your 
c  namo  and  address  for  our  new  book 

and  picturoa  of  new  Edison  phonographs.  No  obligations. 
F,  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

4349  Edison  Block, 


no  W¥ICK 

No  Chimney 
No  Torch 
No  Danger 
No  Odor 


POWERLIGHT 

Gives  moro  light  than  20 
wick  or  electric  lamps. 
Cost  for  kerosene  or  gas¬ 
oline  only  5c.  a  week. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold-  S. 

20  styles— S  finishes.  Carried 
or  hung  anywhere  while 
lighted.  Will  not  explode 
or  spill  if  knocked  over. 

SPECIAL  XMAS  OFFER 

Make  your  family  a  handsome  1 
present  that  will  bring 
joy  and  comfort  the  year 
round.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

Agents — Big  Profits 

PowerlightMfg.Co. 

547  Broadway,  New  York 


AGENTS  WANTED 

for  independent  hollo w-wirs  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  for  homes,  stores,  etc.;  also  complete 
line  of  lanterns  and  portablo  and  street 
lamps.  Use  common  gasoline. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMPS 

are  most  improved,  simplest  ami  safest  of 
all.  Best  ami  cheapest  illumination  known. 
Shed  aclear,  soft,  bright,  white  light  of  high 
candle  power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Handy 
demonstration  outfit.  Our  Agency  Pro¬ 
position  cannot  he  beat.  Exclusive  territory. 

Write  quick  for  Catalog  and  Terms. 

ip  Co..  632  So.  Main  St.,  Akron,  O. 


r)  |\|  E7  nO  I  I  AR  buys  150  bond  letter 
— —  ■  —  “  heads  aud  envelopes. 

Cards,  tags,  labels,  300  for  90c.;  501)  for  $1.40:  Bill 
Ii6ads,  500  for  $1.25.  Express  prepaid.  2c.  Stamp 
brings  samples.  CHATHAM  COURIER  CO.,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  Holiday  Offer 

A  Modern  Hornless 

Phonograph 

With 

Six  Victor  Records 

$14.75 

ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

If  machine  is  not  as  represented  yonr  money  will  be 
refunded. 

On  receipt  of  $1.00  we  will’send  this  high-grade  ma¬ 
chine  ami  records,  balaneo  on  delivery. 

BELLGUARD  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

Agents  for  the  Sonora,  the  highest  class  phonograph  in  the 
world. 

2420  Broadway,  New  York 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with 
fuel  and  labor  t 
with  any  other 
tern.  Will  last 
time.  Made  it 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

619-621  Champlain  Ave..  Cleveland,  Olvo 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Live  Stock  for  General  Farms. 

I  would  like  information  concerning 
the  kind  of  stock  that  would  be  most 
profitable  for  me  to  keep  on  my  farm 
during  the  Winter.  I  have  good  pasture 
and  ample  barns  for  cows,  horses  and 
sheep  and  a  pretty  good  crop  of  hay, 
oats,  wheat  and  corn,  but  no  silo. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  R. 

The  most  economical,  and  therefore, 
eventually  the  most  profitable  disposition 
of  the  products  of  our  farms  in  Western 
New  York,  is  a  problem  which  demands 
the  most  study  and  the  keenest  foresight 
of  our  ,best  business  farmers.  Almost 
any  man  with  ordinary  intelligence  can 
raise  a  fairly  good  crop,  but  it  requires 
a  good  financier,  a  speculator,  and  an  op¬ 
timist,  to  handle  these  crops  to  the  best 
advantage,  if  one  takes  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present  into  consideration,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  duties  which  the  farmer 
owes  to  the  land  he  owns,  and  to  poster¬ 
ity.  Dr.  Bailey  says,  that  a  good  farmer 
among  other  things,  leaves  his  farm  in 
better  condition  than  he  found  it.  So  we 
have  the  alternative  of  producing  a  crop 
to  sell  or  to  feed,  and  it  takes  keen  judg¬ 
ment  to  know  which  ones  to  sell  and 
which  to  feed,  to  strike  the  happy  me¬ 
dium  which  usually  exists. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  better  to  feed 
our  forage  crops  than  to  sell  them,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  our 
grains.  The  farmer  who  follows  this 
practice  is  pretty  sure  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  farm  year  by  year,  and  can 
thus  reduce  his  fertilizer  bill  quite  ex¬ 
tensively.  Moreover,  with  the  existing 
prices  of  meats  and  animal  products,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  he  will  real¬ 
ize  more  from  his  forage  and  grain  crops, 
to  sell  as  much  of  them  as  possible  in 
the  form  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  as  he 
would  in  its  original  form. 

R.  states  that  he  “has  a  pretty  good 
crop  of  hay,  oats,  wheat  and  corn,  but 
no  silo.- 1  Here  he  is  handicapped  quite 
largely,  for  silage  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  a  necessity  for  econom¬ 
ical  and  profitable  Winter  feeding,  with 
sheep,  cows,  steers  or  even  horses,  for 
there  is  no  product  of  the  soil  that  will 
compare,  per  acre,  with  a  good  corn  crop 
in  a  silo,  in  furnishing  forage  for  almost 
any  kind  of  stock.  The  combination  of 
corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  makes  a  feeder 
feel  safe  in  starting  into  the  Winter 
months,  with  any  of  the  stock  mentioned. 
But  our  friend  has  neither,  and  has  not 
stated  whether  his  hay  is  clover,  mixed 
or  straight  Timothy.  Much  depends  on 
this,  for  with  Timothy  hay  alone  for 
roughage,  the  profitable  feeding  of  sheep 
or  lambs  is  practically  eliminated,  for 
“well  filled  is  not  always  well  fed.v  If 
he  has  some  clover  ( the  more  the  bet¬ 
ter)  he  can  be  quite  successful  with 
lambs,  using  the  oats  and  a  little  corn, 
for  a  grain  ration  to  start  with,  and  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  the  percentage  of  corn, 
until  the  last  month  or  so,  when  the 
oats  may  be  eliminated  entirely.  The  ra¬ 
tion  may  be  balanced  better  by  adding 
some  oil  meal  all  through  the  feeding 
period.  This  method  will  utilize  his  hay 
and  oats  crop  to  a  certain  extent. 
Should  he  feel  partial  toward  cows  or 
steers  he  can  work  along  that  line ;  much 
depends  on  a  man  feeding  the  kind  of 
stock  he  enjoys  working  with. 

A  growing  practice  among  our  farmers 
is  to  put  in  a  bunch  of  heifers  to  feed 
through  the  Winter,  and  dispose  of  them 
as  they  freshen  in  the  Spring.  With  the 
feed  which  he  has  on  hand  this  would 
seem  very  practical,  for  without  the  sil¬ 
age  or  Alfalfa,  it  would  seem  much  easier 
to  carry  along  some  young  stock,  than  to 
attempt  to  produce  milk,  or  fatten  lambs 
or  cattle. 

Of  course  the  wheat  would  be  sold  for 
cash,  unless  poultry-keeping  was  prac¬ 
ticed  mg^his  farm  ;  in  that  case  there  is 
no  better  feed  for  laying  hens  than  one 
made  up  with  wheat  for  a  foundation. 
The  corn  can  be  shelled  and  ground  and 
fed  with  the  oats  to  the  young  cattle,  or 
fed  whole  to  the  lambs  as  above  stated, 
should  he  prefer  to  feed  them. 

The  ideal  way  to  utilize  the  corn  is 
to  feed  it  on  the  cob  to  pigs,  and  if  there 
is  enough,  some  of  it  might  be  used  in 
this  manner.  The  corn  fodder  will  help 
some  as  roughage  for  the  young  cattle; 
in  fact  cattle  are  the  only  animals  that 


can  appropriate  corn  fodder  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I  may  still  have  failed  to  suggest  an 
attractive  method  to  R.  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  forage  and  grain  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  general  way,  not  knowing  the 
qualities  of  any  of  his  crops  on  hand,  I 
would  suggest  putting  in  western  or 
range  lambs  if  he  has  much  clover  in  his 
hay,  heifers  if  he  has  not  the  clover,  and 
pigs  for  his  surplus  corn  if  there  is  any, 
and  a  combination  of  all  three  may  be 
better  yet,  with  the  pigs  to  work  over  j 
the  manure  after  the  cattle,  and  make  • 
use  of  the  “by-product”  therein.  But  I 
think  the  best  suggestion  of  all  would 
be  to  build  a  silo  for  next  year’s  corn 
crop,  get  started  with  Alfalfa,  and  then 
your  feeding  problems  will  solve  them¬ 
selves.  i.  c.  H.  COOK. 


Pigs  for  Early  Maturity. 

I  have  two  very  fine  sows,  they  are  a 
white  breed,  some  say  Chester,  and  some 
say  Russian  Poland.  They  are  long  and 
broad,  and  big  generally  ;  something  over 
a  year  old,  and  will  weigh  at  least  350 
pounds.  I  wish  to  raise  hogs  for  the 
butchers,  a  pig  that  will  weigh  around 
150  at  five  or  six  months.  I  have  been 
advised  to  cross  with  a  Berkshire  to  get 
the  best  results  for  my  purpose.  Could 
you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  opinion 
or  experience?  w.  e.  h. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 

The  two  sows  in  question  may  be  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  or  even  Yorkshires.  If  they 
are  Chester  Whites  they  will  be  lower- 
set,  shorter-bodied  and  broader  of  back 
than  is  typical  of  the  Yorkshire,  which 
has  an  erect  ear  with  short  nose,  and 
longer-bodied  with  less  width.  It  would 
be  quite  as  well  for  you  to  stick  to  the 
one  breed  rather  than  endeavor  to  cross¬ 
breed,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  for  farm 
purposes  straight  representatives  of  any 
of  the  breeds  are  better  than  cross-breed¬ 
ing,  provided  the  animals  are  not  related 
and  are  typical  representatives  of  the 
breed. 

A  Berkshire  boar  might  be  safely  used 
on  Chester- White  sows,  and  furthermore, 
a  Berkshire  boar  might  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  Yorkshire  sows,  and  would 
serve  very  well  for  the  first  cross  and 
first  generation  of  pigs,  but  after  that 
the  animals  would  vary  in  color,  con¬ 
formation  and  individual  merits  if  they 
are  used  for  breeding  purposes,  and  as  a 
general  rule  among  swine  producers  who 
cross-breed,  they  use  the  progeny  only 
for  market  purposes  rather  than  for 
breeding  purposes.  F.  c.  M. 


The  Old  English  Sheep  Dog. 

Mr.  Dunne’s  inquiries  about  the  Old 
English  sheep  dog  noted  on  page  1276. 
As  I  have  one  I  think  my  experience 
may  be  of  interest  to  him.  I  secured 
him  a  little  over  a  year  ago  from  a  farm¬ 
er  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  had 
this  particular  strain  many  years.  He 
weighs  approximately  40  pounds,  pos¬ 
sesses  an  intelligent  head,  measuring 
nine  inches  from  tip  of  nose  to  occiput 
and  five  and  a  half  inches  between  ears, 
dome  of  skull  high  and  rounding,  large, 
brown  eyes,  full  of  intelligence,  fair 
length  of  body,  with  well  sprung  ribs, 
good  sturdy  legs,  neither  too  short  nor 
too  long,  fair  length  of  tail,  rather 
bushy,  coat  fairly  long  and  dense,  and 
in  color  black  with  brown  markings 
around  head  and  legs,  not  unlike  the 
Gordon  setter.  Last  but  not  least,  he 
has  almost  human  eyes,  that  are  large 
and  round,  and  brown  in  color.  But 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
round  up  an  unruly  cow,  they  resemble 
balls  of  fire.  First  off,  he  was  determined 
to  have  bis  own  way,  but  eventually  I 
got  him  to  my  way,  by  making  him  mind 
at  all  times.  A  bright  dog  is  like  an  in¬ 
telligent  child,  they  go  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  if  not  reprimanded  the  next 
time  they  go  a  bit  further.  He  “bites 
the  cow’s  legs”  if  they  do  not  follow  the 
“straight  and  narrow  path”  when  fetch¬ 
ing  them  in  nights  and  mornings.  He 
was  inclined  to  be  too  severe  at  first, 
but  by  talking  to  him  he  learned  not  to 
be  too  harsh,  unless  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired  it.  He  separates  the  milch  cows 
from  those  in  the  pasture  and  seems  to 
count  them  when  he  gets  them  to  the 
barnyard  gate,  and  if  one  is  missing  he 
is  after  it  at  once.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
has  a  nine-months  pup  by  him  from  a 
fox  shepherd  that  promises  to  be  as  good 
as  his  sire.  He  is  the  most  all-around 
satisfactory  dog  I  ever  owned  and  I  have 
had  many,  companionable,  keen  and 
alert,  and  the  best  of  guards.  s.  J.  R. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MOI  Accee  richest  feed 

m  VLHOOCO  LOWEST  COST 
New  York  Molasses  Co  .  Dept.  RN.30  Church  St..  New  York  City 


FEED  WHOLESALE-SAVE  MONEY  ?R%TE 

Mix  Cars.  BARTLETT  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

FEEDING  -  MOLASQTC 

Laved  quota tMxt* — barrel  to  cor- 

U~L  Writ.  a.  MOORE  BROS,  of  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  . 

JERSEYS 

Meridale  Jerseys 

have  bten  bred  along  definite  lines 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Their  quality 
is  indicated  by  an  average  yield  of 
7995  lbs.  milk,  518  lbs.  butter,  per 
cow  per  year,  of  147  cows  on  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Merit  test.  Young  bulls  and 
foundation  stock  always  for  sale. 
Personal  selection  is  preferred,  but  S 
full  i  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  n  will 
gladly  be  submitted  by  Ap 
letter  if  desired.  /<’/  \rM 

|  (AJ.CC.)  | 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  / 

QUALITY 

PHD  Cfll  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
lUn  wIlLb  service;  he  lias  8  dams  wit  h 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  617  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14daugbters  with  authenticated  records; 
he  also  lias  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  «r  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 

■JERSEYS- 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  hulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

FOR  PRODUCTION  re““te“epd 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldo- .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

GUERNSEYS 

I\*GULRU?)LY  BULL  \so  sur©  wa\j 

\o  increase  your  profits.  Grada  up  your 
Herd  by  usin%  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  Results. 
Send  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 

LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growthy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Emenere,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

Three  young  bulls,  one  three-year-old.  Exchange 
for  one  young  hull.  W.  E.  ROBINSON,  Parkers  Landing,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bull^™^ 

er’s  Masterpiece.  2  years  old.  Gentle.  Good  size 
and  color.  Sure  breeder  and  a  hull  of  great  promise. 

GLENW00D  FARMS  CO..  Inc  .  80  Maiden  Lane.  N.  Y.  City 

HORSES 

Purebred  Registered  Percherons 

sell  cash  or  part  exchange  purebred  Holstein  heifers. 
2  imported  stallions,  2  imported  mares,  bred,  3  fil¬ 
lies,  (2  imported,  1  bred),  1  stallion  foal.  Special 
price  on  bunch.  C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Also  SH  FT  LAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEK,  -  Middlefieltl,  Ohio 

ShetlandPoni  e  s™ 1 

herd  In  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8.  $50  to  $150 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  436  L.  Lexington,  Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Anna  Dean  Farms 

offer  for  sale  some  very  fine 

Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

from  dams  with  records  of  18,000  lbs. 
milk,  and  1,000  lbs.  butter,  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  quality  considered. 
Write  your  wants. 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 

standard  Polled  and  Horned  Herefords 

Stock  for  sale.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Keeseville,  N. T. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Bulls 


r\NE  6  months  old.  Sire— Grandson  of  Friend 
Hengerveld  !>elvol  Butter  Boy,  the  sire  of  three 
1200,  and  four  1000-lb.  daughters.  Dam— Nina  May 
DeKol,  with  a  record  of  22-60Jbs.  One  9  months  old, 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Pontiac  Aaggic  Kot  ndyke,  with 
12-30-lb,  daughters.  Sire— a  Grandson  of  Friend 
Hengerveld  DeKol  Butter  Boy.  Handsomely  colored. 
Strictly  dairy  conformation,  Prices  low. 

F.  S.  THOMPSON,  Hudson, Ohio,  Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  44  Interest 

Head  of  the  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiaes  whose  Dam  lias  a  29,57  Record  and 
113  96  lbs.  in  3D  days.  Nothing  hut  ARO  cows 
on  the  Farm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOMK  FKKSH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Reg  hulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  Bifnonths  old. 

2U  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


Dairy  and 
Stock  Farms 


BR00KSIDE 

Home  of  Good 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

lOO  Hoad 

I  Stock  forsnleof  all  ages.  Quality  and  Price  right. 

^LAWRENCE  PAUMIER,  Louisville, Ohio, No.1 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontiac^ 

34.09,  seven  days,  SO  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  li.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  ami  prices.  THE  TATES  FARMS,  Orchard  I’ark,  N.  T. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F°r0 ' 

orfer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.  Y. 


Holsteins 

BROOKDALE  FARM, 


Registered  bulls  from  l 
to  15  months  old,$30and 
up.  Writ©  for  pedigrees. 

GREENVILLE,  DEL. 


HOLSTEINS 


—Males  ami  females  for  sale. 

W.  T.  Snider,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


Ontario  Don  Ploljoii?a,^!i,«.?a 

while;  ready  for  service.  .Sire,  35.61  lb.  hull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mos. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  Iml Is.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Service  Bull 


—Grandsons  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke  ami  King  Segis  (one 


to  16  mo.  old.)  If  you  are  looking  for  the  blood 
which  produces  world  champion  cows,  write  to 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y.  Prices  moderate 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  3U0  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F,  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


1 

AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRES 

Until  January  first  you  can  buy  a  bull 
from  A.  R.  dams  with  records  over  13000  lbs. 

S»' fhlaftSJ  S I OO  $  1 2  5 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO.  Box  No.  5 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  F  arm  Ay rshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago.  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Wathingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


FOR  SALEPedigreed  Airedale  Puppy 

Atypical  terrier  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 
Price,  $25.  Frederick  M.  Feasley,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


A  irorla lo  PunnioQ — husky,  farm-raised,  typical  Aire- 
Aireaaie  ruppius  dales_  sire,  Huntley’s  Rumpus  A. 

K.  166383:  dam,  Birch  Blossom  A.  K.  C.  175427. 
Males,  $15;  females.  $10.  Here  is  pure  silk  at  calico 
prices.  Ingleslde  Farm,  Lancaster,  New  York 


For  Sale  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


errets  for  Sale~E ' 1  h  e  r  ,a'*e  or 


small :  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

kppfpr  fL  r n  firPPtiiA/ipli  flltin 


QAAA  CCDDCTC  F0RSALE.  Finestock.  II- 
r  LA.lv  E.  10  Inst  rated  catalog  and 
price  list  free. 

C.  IMF.  SACKETT,  -  Dept.  It,  Ashland,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


Registered  Hampshire  Ewes^^aiS 

fine  Flower  ram.  Ewe  lambs,  choice  quality. 

1IASLETT  BROS.,  -  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  ram  lambs  and  ewe 

LAM  BS  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS  S  SONS,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm 

Interlaken,  N.  Y., 

are  making  special  low  price  on  Rams  and  service 
boars  as  advertised  for  next  thirty  days. 


■  t,w 
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THIS  RURAL 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Butter-making  Troubles. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  a  little  help 
in  butter-making.  We  have  a  good  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  and  as  the  family  is  small,  have 
some  cream  left,  which  I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  into  butter.  To  make  the  butter,  I 
use  a  glass  churn — also  make  use  of  a 
dairy  thermometer.  I  work  the  butter  in 
cold  water,  until  .the  water  is  clear. 
Then,  according  to  directions  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y..  add  a  little  sugar  and  suf¬ 
ficient  salt.  This  butter  keeps  sweet  for 
only  a  few  days;  by  the  end  of  the  week 
it  is  decidedly  off.  It  also  develops  a 
peculiar  appearance  the  second  day,  in 
that  it  has  a  mottled  effect,  light  and 
dark,  like  marble  cake.  I  might  add  that 
I  churn  twice  a  week,  none  of  the  cream 
being  over  three  days  old.  0.  Q. 

Olean,  X.  Y. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  evidently 
lies  in  an  incomplete  removal  of  the 
buttermilk  from  the  butter,  and  uneven 
distribution  of  the  salt.  Mottles  are 
usually  found  in  salt  butter  containing 
considerable  buttermilk.  The  action  of 
the  salt  on  the  casein  in  the  buttermilk 
causes  light  streaks  to  show  all  through 
the  butter.  Then  again  butter  which 
contains  an  excessive  amount  of  butter¬ 
milk  does  not  keep  well.  It  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  remedy  this  condition 
where  butter  is  made  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  a  dasher  churn.  You  should  aim 
to  Stop  churning  when  the  butter  gran¬ 
ules,  are  about  the  size  of  peas.  Draw 
off  the  buttermilk  and  wash  the  grannies 
until  the  water  is  clear.  Salt  the  butter 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  one  and  one 
half  ounce  for  each  pound  of  butter,  add¬ 
ing  the  salt  to  the  butter  in  the  churn. 
Add  same  amount  of  water  as  salt.  Bring 
the  granules  together  by  giving  the  churn 
crank  a  few  revolutions.  If  the  butter 
now  tastes  gritty  or  too  salt,  take  it  out 
on  a  board  or  tray  and  work  salt  in  with 
a  paddle  (do  not  use  hands)  until  it  is 
evenly  distributed.  ir.  F.  .1. 

Hens  and  Cows. 

In  connection  with  my  poultry  farm  I 
am  considering  engaging  in  the  dairy  bus¬ 
iness.  My  present  plan  is  to  sell  my 
cream  and  use  all  skim-milk  for  chickens 
and  pigs.  What  breed  of  cows  do  you 
think  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  keep? 

I  would  want  registered  cows,  and  would 
sell  breeders  as  opportunity  presented. 

Cottekill,  N.  Y.  il.  s. 

We  find  this  question  coming  up  again 
and  again.  Many  poultrymen  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  skim-milk  is  a  fine 
feed  for  chickens.  They  figure  that  the 
hens  will  probably  pay  more  for  the  skim- 
milk  than  any  other  handler.  There  is 
always  a  good  demand  for  cream.  By 
using  a  separator  they  can  easily  take  out 
the  cream  and  sell  it  without  investing  in 
butter-making  machinery,  or  spending 
much  time  at  dairying.  With  a  silo  and 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  they  find  a  good 
use  for  chicken  manure,  and  can  feed  a  ’ 
small,  choice  herd  of  cows  economically. 
Most  poultrymen  that  we  know  of  are 
using  Holstein  cattle  for  this  work. 
These  cows,  if  of  good  breeding,  give 
large  yields  of  milk,  and  are  good  con¬ 
sumers  of  roughage.  Their  cream  is  good 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  skim-milk 
for  the  poultry. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  and  Anti-Hog- 
Cholera  Serum. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issued  an  official  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  origin  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Northern  Illinois.  From  this  statement 
it  appears  that  the  outbreak  was  due  to 
the  use  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum  pre¬ 
pared  from  blood  of  hogs  infected  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  showing  no 
symptoms  of  the  trouble.  During  the 
recent  epidemic,  serum  prepared  by  two 
Chicago  firms  was  withdrawn  from  sale 
because  of  the  possibility  of  its  contami¬ 
nation  ;  that  of  one  of  them  was  subse¬ 
quently  released,  no  cases  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  having  occurred  at  the 
establishment  of  the  manufacturers  and 
repeated  tests  of  the  serum  showing  no 
evidence  of  its  contamination.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  new  outbreak  was  found  to 
have  occurred  in  eight  out  of  11  herds 
of  hogs  inoculated  with  serum  from  this 
concern  and  tests  of  the  serum  were 
again  undertaken.  After  01  negative 
tests,  the  sixty-second  produced  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  became  evident  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  serum,  at  least,  was  infecti¬ 
ous.  No  fully  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  failure  of  the  first  tests  to  discover 
'he  contamination  can  be  given,  but  it  is 
‘.bought  that  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  serum  may  have  become 
separated,  so  that  it  was  not  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  whole  mass;  por¬ 


tions  of  the  serum  would  then  be  free 
from  the  infectious  material  and  inocu¬ 
lations  made  with  them  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  disease,  while  other  portions  of 
the  same  serum  would  carry  the  infection 
to  any  animal  treated  with  them.  The 
germ  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  never 
been  isolated,  though  the  disease  has 
long  been  studied  and  the  character  of 
the  disease  makes  it  evident  that  it  is 
due  to  a  specific  germ.  Inability  to  de¬ 
tect  and  identify  this  germ  renders  the 
tracing  of  it  to  its  source  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  M.  II.  D. 


Alfalfa  Hay  Experience. 

My  first  experience  with  Alfalfa  was 
43  years  ,ago  in  Santiago,  Chile.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  first  Alfalfa 
introduced  into  the  United  States  came 
from  there  to  California.  I  did  not  see 
any  Alfalfa  hay  then,  as  I  was  quite  a 
little1  boy,  but  remember  the  native  as 
be  came  into  our  courtyard  with  three 
or  four  burros  loaded  down  with  bundles 
of  green  Alfalfa  just  cut.  He  had  his 
regular  customers  who  took  so  many 
bundles  each  day,  and  it  was  fed  to  the 
family  cow  and  horses  green.  My  next 
experience  was  in  California,  and  I  have 
put  up  a  good  many  tons  of  Alfalfa  there, 
also  in  New  Mexico,  and  some  here,  and 
must  say  that  conditions  differ  in  each 
place.  In  California  no  Alfalfa  is 
stacked  until  it  .has  lain  in  the  cock  at 
least  a  week.  It  has  always  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  to  cure  it  thoroughly  before 
stacking  or  putting  it  in  the  mow.  In 
New  Mexico  it  is  stacked  two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  cut  and  allowed  to  cure 
there  before  it  is  baled,  then  stored  away. 
Here  in  Texas  it  is  bucked  with  a  buck 
rake  to  the  press  sometimes  the  day  after 
it  is  cut.  My  plan  has  always  been  to 
do  my  raking  before  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  there  is  some  dew  on  it.  Then 
cock  it  in  big  cocks,  even  following  up 
with  pitchfork  and  round  them  up  nicely 
to  shed  rain  in  case  of  any,  and  let  the 
hay  sweat  out  a  couple  of  days.  J. 


Great  Feeding  Value  of  Alfalfa. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has 
been  conducting  some  experiments  with 
Alfalfa  which  ought  to  encourage  all 
farmers  to  try  to  grow  the  crop.  Winter¬ 
ing  brood  sows  so  that  they  will  drop 
strong  litters  is  an  expensive  business  as 
most  Eastern  farmers  do  it.  It  is  easy 
to  economize  by  half  starving  the  sow. 
but  the  young  pigs  will  suffer  to  pay  for 
such  treatment.  In  Nebraska  sows  were 
wintered  on  corn  and  Alfalfa  hay  very 
successfully.  The  plan  was  to  feed  about 
equal  parts  of  chopped  Alfalfa  and  shelled 
corn.  In  other  experiments  the  sows  had 
a  light  grain  ration  and  all  the  hay  they 
cared  to  eat  from  a  rack.  At  Nebraska 
prices  this  wintered  the  sow  for  a  little 
less  than  $7.  In  another  experiment 
young  pigs,  under  50  pounds,  were  fed  a 
slop  of  ground  grain  moistened  with  “Al¬ 
falfa  tea.”  This  “tea”  was  made  by 
stewing  or  boiling  chopped  Alfalfa  for 
one  hour.  The  pigs  fed  on  this  “tea” 
made  a  better  gain  than  those  fed  on  a 
slop  of  water,  while  the  cooked  Alfalfa 
proved  superior  to  the  dry,  chopped  hay. 
Many  a  farmer  will  pay  great  prices  for  a 
mixed  feed  composed  largely  of  ground 
Alfalfa.  lie  could  grow  the  crop  himself, 
chop  or  “stew”  it  and  save  25  per  cent, 
of  the  price  of  the  mixed  feed. 


Co-operative  Wool  Sales. 

On  page  1276  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Experiment  Station  says:  “The 
Shropshire  Breeders’  Association  of 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sold  its  wool  for  36 
cents  per  pound.”  There  is  no  Shropshire 
Breeders’  Association  of  Otsego  County 
so  far  as  I  know.  The  association  whose 
wool  was  sold  for  36  cents  per  pound 
is  the  Otsego  County  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  and  the  wool  was  not  all 
Shropshire  wool.  When  the  wool  was 
bundled  and  sold  it  was  mostly  Cheviot 
wool,  there  being  only  one  lot  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  wool  so  far  as  I  know,  but  when 
the  breeders  of  the  county  heard  what 
the  wool  sold  for  they  all  wanted  to  get 
their  wool  in  the  sale.  j.  a.  curry. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  IIol- 
steins,  Newark.  O.,  Dec.  7-8. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla. 
Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

llolsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  and  Dairy¬ 
mens’  Association.  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sale  of  llolsteins,  Dec. 
14-17. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York.  Dec.  15-16. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Zoebel  Bros.,  Dysart, 
Iowa,  Dec.  16. 

Guernseys,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Dairymen’s  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  17. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  llolsteins,  Jan.  17-18, 
1916. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Consignment  Co., 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  llolsteins,  Jan.  19-20. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  E.  R.  Silliman,  Colo, 
Iowa,  manager,  February  23. 


NEW-YORKER 


AJAX  FLAKES 

HpHIS  valuable  distillers’  grain  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Boo\  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


cuiaxtte  uuns 

Protein  30- 3p%  ^ 

Carbohydrates  ^0  4  OJ  v.l 

'  Fibr*  _ »*•»♦* 


SPECIAL  FALL  SALE  OF 
YOUNG  BOARS 


RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM  herd  of 

PEDIGREE  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars  fit  for  service.  Some  prize  winning  stock.  We  have  pleased  others  and  can  please  you. 
References  and  satisfied  customers  if  desired.  STONERIDGE,  N.Y.  K.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt. 


and  gilts.  A 
few  good 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

Headed  by  the  following  great  boars : 

LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

Y\7E  are  now  making  room  for  1916  spring 
’  ’  litters,  amt  offer  over  100  head,  includ¬ 
ing  tried  brood  sows  (open)  and  gilts  ready 
to  breed  for  spring  litters,  service  boars,  in¬ 
cluding  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

Wo  will  contract  to  Dreed  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  to  be  sold,  to  Lee  Premier's 
Rival  and'Brauford 'Artful  Rival,  tlie  latter 
used  in  the  A.  J.  Lovojoy  herd. 

liny  a  son  or  daughter  of  Lee  Premier’s 
Rival,  the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned. 
Bred,  raised  and  owned  by  Branford  Farms. 

When  writing,  specify  what  you  desire  ns 
to  price  you. 

Everything  High-class. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars 

H.  C.&  II.  1$.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  *20  up.  Yearling  sows,  litter- 
mates  to  State  Fair  champion,  bred  to  Gregory 
Farm  boar,  135.  A  carload  of  large  sows,  mated 
with  1st  prize  boar.  Price  very  low. 

H.  31.  TERYVILLIGER,  -  Kirkville,  N,  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Murbleditle,  Conn. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
*  old — sows.  $(i;  boars.  $5.  Sous  from  last  spring’s 
litters,  *10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Cheshires  forSale-YB0Z".rrl!,fwS"S 

pigs.  Address— Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry, CornellUulverslty, Ithaca,  New  York 

CHESTER  WHITE — Registered  Sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow.  Address,  Eugene  I.  Black,  Scio,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
E.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Kinderhook  Ouroc-Jersey  Swine 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

C.  31.  PAL3IER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


nilRnP.Q— Pics:  tlapair:  not  akin.  Ped.  Write 

UUnUUu  SEREN'D  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE-DUROC  dERSEYSi® 

boars.  Write  for  prices.  C.  lludd,  Medford,  N.  J. 


ONE  MORE  PIG 

PER  LITTER  is  only  one  of  the 
many  advantages  Keds  have 
over  the  less  hardy  breeds.  My 
Free  Book  details  them  all. 
Write  for  it. 


ft 


100  Registered 

Chester  White  Figs 

10  wbs.  to  8  m 08.  old:  6 
Jersey  Cows  2  to  6  yrs.  old: 
and  8  bull  calves  •»  to  10 

mos.old.  50  Lincoln  lamlks.  _ 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 

E0WARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  “Eureka  Stock  Farm,"  West  Chester,  Penna 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

**  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 

For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  .breeding.  ICx- 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed- ^ 
lug  and  feeding  scrubs  I 
hogs  ?  Two  of  our  O.  I.  r 
C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs.  >  ~K~g~ 

Will  ship  you  sample  pair 
of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and  ^ 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We  are 
originators,  most  extensive  breeders  and 
shippers  of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 

All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 

Write — to-day — 
for  Free  Booh ,  “The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale ” 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

566  Vickeri  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LARGETYPEBERKSHIRES 

Spring  hoars  and  sows.  Fall  pigs.  Quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

N.  G.  'Wilcox,  12  Jay  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES^ 

I  offer  yon  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berkshires  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  fi  ne  showing  of  gilts.  <  ’oine 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can’t  come 
write  your  wants.  H  L.  Brown.  Waterport,  Orleans  Co.,  N  1. 

BERKSHIRES7Th0  de<ip-  httaP'  1k>iib  g-dl 

Grown  tor  breeders  and  gu 
represented.  Prices  right.  A  C. 


-  aranteed  as 

HOOPER,  Buzman,  Md. 


English  White  Chesterfield  PIGS 

eight  weeks  old,  weight  upwards  of  20  lbs.  Price.  $6.no 
each  or  $25.00  for  a  half  doz.  both  breeds  aiui  altered 
Net  F.  O.  B.  here.  HOUSE  SHOE  SPUING  FAliJl 
Wolcott  II.  Pitkin.  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.  WHITES-^' ”Ki! 


8igs.  They  give  satisfaction. 

ARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  J. 
Page,  (Owner),  63  Cortlandt 


gill  _ _ 

WAYSIDE 
Address  A.  L. 
St.,  N.  Y.  City 


(1  I  C  P  GS— 30  b,eeds  fine  Poultry.  Low  Price. 

,  .  Buy  your  breeders  now.  Big  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  Free.  John  E,  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

For  Sale -Yorkshire  Brood  Sows  Soars* 

James  H.  Owen,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh'  N.  y! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

For  registered  Holstein  Cows,  Heifers,  Hay  or  Straw 

our  registered  black  Pcrcheron  Stallion  Keota 
Emmett  49078,  10  years,  1650  lbs.,  perfectly  sound, 
sure  and  gentle  in  farm  and  road  work  and  service, 
sire  cf  many  fine  colts.  Bay  stallion  1450  lbs  five 
years,  bay  stallion  eighteen  months. 

KELLER  &  TOBLER,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

FERRETSFOR  SALE- White  or 

■  w  brown.  Guaranteed  clean, 

healthy  itock.  Illustrated  hook  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  Loudon,  Ohio 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE  SSa&»isaa 


LEVIN  PRUKER 

THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  *4 -inch 
A  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  iu 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Live  stock  foods  are  roughly  divided  into  four  classes  of  nubstances--protein/  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers  ;  carbohydrates, 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  :  pure  fat ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  being  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  be 
the  least  waste  arid  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  “  nutritive  ratio"  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  "  narrow"  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 
“  wide"  ratio. 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding  Stuff 

Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


20.7 

67.6 

84.7 

84.7 

86.8 
91.9 
85.0 
92.4 
88.1 
93.0 


.6 

1.6 

2.6 

3.3 

2.6 

2.1 

3.8 

12.2 

4.0 

10.2 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 
12.8 


1.0 

2.6 

4.2 

7.1 

2.8 

10.6 

6.7 

22.8 

11.9 

37.6 


37.3 

44.9 

41.9 

46.3 

42.5 
72.2 
65.8 

47.6 
43.0 


Feeding  Stuff 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

Hominy  Chop 

Buckwheat  Middlings 

Brewers'  Grains,  dry 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feed 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 
and  Fat 


90.2 

90.4 

87.2 

91.3 

90.5 
90.8 

89.6 

89.2 

91.3 


7.8 
8.0 

6.8 

6.7 
6.6 
3.6 

4.8 

1.8 
1.9 


30.2 
6.8 

22.7 
20.0 

29.7 

21.3 

10.7 
9.4 
9.6 


47.6 

77.2 

61.2 

46.7 
66.2 

59.3 

62.3 
76.9 
72.1 


New  York 
Boston  .... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland  . 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis  . 


prices  for  standard  feeding 
Middlings. 


Current  carlot 
Bran. 

22.50@23.25 

23.00@23.50 

22.00@22.50 

22.00@24.00 

21.50@22.50 

17.75@18.75 

20.00@21.00 


24.00@26.00 

25.00@27.00 

24.00@27.00 

26.00@29.00 

25.75@27.00 

19.00@21.00 

21.00@23.00 


Corn  Meal. 
30.00@31.00 
30.00@31.50 
30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
26.50@27.50 
28.00@28  50 
23.00@25.00 


stuffs: 

Red  Dog. 
29.00@30.00 
30.00  @31.00 
28.50@29.50 
30.00@31.00 
28.00@29.00 
23.50@24.50 
28.00@29.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

37.00@38.00 

37.50@38.50 

37.00@38.00 

36,00@37.00 

35.50@35.75 


34.50@35.60 


LOCAL  PRICES. 

Mankato,  Minn.,  bran,  ton,  $19;  middlings, 
$19  to  $24;  red  dog,  $27;  corn  meal,  100  lbs., 
$2.70. 

Avondale,  Pa.,  bran,  ton,  $26.50;  middlings, 
$35;  corn  meal,  $30. 

Geauga  Lake,  Ohio,  bran,  ton,  $26;  middlings, 
$30  to  $34:  hominy,  $31;  gluten,  $28. 

Athol,  Mass.,  bran,  ton,  $25.60;  middlings, 
$28  to  $31.60;  corn  meal,  $30.20;  gluten,  $30.60; 
meal,  $40.60. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  bran,  ton,  $28;  middlings, 
$29;  corn  meal,  $31. 

Coventry,  N.  Y..  bran,  ton,  $23.50;  middlings, 
$25;  meal,  $29.60;  gluten,  $27. 

Colrain,  Mass.,  bran,  ton,  $28;  cottonseed 
meal,  $37;  brewers’  grains,  $29;  Continental 
gluten,  $34;  Buffalo,  gluten  (feed  not  meal), 
$29;  corn  meal,  100  lbs.,  $1.60;  hominy,  100  lbs., 
$1.60. 


Ideal  Ration  for  Maryland. 


wasted.  You  are  feeding  a  very  good 
grain  ration,  but  you  could  save  some 
money  by  substituting  cottonseed  for  the 
oil  meal,  as  the  latter  is  very  expensive 
just  now.  You  could  feed  one-quarter  to 
one-third  beet  pulp  to  good  advantage. 
This  would  make  your  grain  mixture 
about  as  follows:  300  pounds  ground 
oats,  100  pounds  wheat  bran,  50  pounds 
gluten  feed,  30  pounds  cottonseed  meal, 
100  pounds  beet  pulp.  You  will  have  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  cow. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  quantity 
of  grain  fed  should  be  reduced  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  decreased  production  of 
milk.  c.  s.  G. 


Of  course  an  “ideal”  ration  will  vary 
— depending  on  location,  cost  of  pur¬ 
chased  feeds,  roughage  on  hand,  the  kind 
of  cow  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
milk.  The  following  are  figured  at  Bal¬ 
timore  prices,  and  are  dairy  rations  for  a 
900-pound  cow,  giving  20  pounds  of  five 
per  cent.  milk. 

Ration  No.  1. 

10  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  30  pounds  corn 
silage,  0  lbs.  corncob  meal  at  $20  a  ton, 
1  lb.  of  bran  at  $27  a  ton.  Cost  of  grain 
mixture  per  ton  $21. 

Ration  No.  2. 

10  lbs.  Timothy  hay,  30  lbs.  corn  sil¬ 
age,  3  lbs.  corn  chop,  1  lb.  bran,  1  lb. 
cotton  seed  meal,  1  lb.  gluten  feed.  Cost 
of  grain  mixture  a  ton  $28. 

Either  ration  is  suited  to  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  Maryland.  The  advantage  of 
ration  No.  1  over  ration  No.  2  results 
solely  from  having  on  hand  a  good  supply 
of  Alfalfa,  thus  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  the  grain  mixture.  This  goes  to  show 
how  economically  a  dairy  cow  may  be 
fed  where  her  owner  has  grown  a  good 
supply  of  Alfalfa  and  corn  silage,  as  is 
being  done  on  a  number  of  up-to-date 
dairy  farms  in  the  State. 

Ration  No.  2,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  most  economical  mixture  that  can  be 
fed  to  a  dairy  cow  on  a  place  where 
Alfalfa  or  some  other  leguminous  hay  is 
not  provided  in  sufficient  quantity.  No 
ration  without  corn  silage  is  suggested, 
as  one  of  the  essentials  in  successful 
dairy  farming  in  this  section  is  the  build¬ 
ing  and  filling  of  a  silo. 

G.  E.  WOLCOTT. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cow. 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
grain  ration  for  my  three-year-old  Jer- 
sev?  She  weighs  about  900  pounds,  in 
fair  flesh.  The  roughage  is  good  corn¬ 
stalks  and  mixed  hay,  not  much  clover. 
She  is  on  pasture,  which  is  a  place  to 
exercise  in,  that  is  about  all.  She  gave 
34  quarts  a  day  all  Summer  and  had 
about  six  pounds  a  day  of  bran  and  oats. 
She  is  giving  now  seven  quarts  a  day, 
and  before  long  she  will  be  in  the  barn 
most  of  the  time.  I  am  feeding  her  now, 
ground  oats  300  pounds,  bran  300  pounds, 
gluten  50  pounds,  oil  meal  30  pounds, 
and  about  four  pounds  to  a  feed,  a  little 
beet  pulp,  only  a  little,  for  I  do  not 
know  how  much  to  feed.  Is  this  all 
right?  Tell  me  what  and  how  much  to 
feed,  also  how  much  pulp,  how  much 
cornstalks,  how  much  hay.  w.  k.  s. 

Vermont. 

A  ration  which  is  suited  for  one  cow 
may  not  produce  the  same  effect  when  fed 
to  a  different  cow.  Here  is  where  the 
good  judgment  of  the  feeder  comes  in  to 
know  when  and  how  to  change  a  ration 
to  suit  different  animals  under  varying 
conditions.  The  cornstalks  should  be  cut 
into  one-inch  lengths,  or  shredded  and 
fed  morning  and  evening — all  that  the 
cow  will  eat.  If  there  is  a  little  left 
over  for  bedding  so  much  the  better.  At 
noon  feed  all  the  hay  that  will  be  eaten 
up  fairly  clean.  There  is  no  danger  of 
overfeeding  either  cornstalks  or  hay  un¬ 
less  you  feed  so  much  that  they  are 


Ration  for  Holstein. 

Would  you  suggest  a  good  ration  for 
my  herd  of  grade  Holsteins?  I  have  the 
following  foodstuffs:  Corn  silage,  fine 
hay  and  field  corn  raised  on  farm,  also 
some  mangels.  The  cows  have  recently 
freshened  and  give  in  quantity  from  26 
to  40  pounds  milk  per  day.  w.  E.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  your  cows 
will  weigh  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  and 
that  their  milk  will  test  close  to  4  per 
cent.  That  being  the  case  you  can  feed 
them  25  pounds  corn  silage,  15  pounds 
mangels,  and  12  pounds  of  mixed  hay 
daily.  Since  you  mention  that  you  have 
home-grown  corn,  you  may  have  some 
corn  stover  to  feed.  This  could  be  fed  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  hay.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  will  make  an  economical  grain 
mixture :  200  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 

400  pounds  distillers’  grains,  300  pounds 
gluten  feed,  100  pounds  wheat  middlings, 
300  pounds  wheat  bran.  Feed  one  pound 
of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  3%  pounds 
of  milk.  In  the  above  ration  it  will  be 
noted  that  distillers’  grains  and  gluten 
feed  have  been  used  to  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  to  supply  the  necessary  protein.  This 
is  because  of  the  high  price  of  cottonseed 
and  linseed  meal.  ir.  F.  j. 


Does  a  260  Pound 
7  Months  Old  Hoi 
Look  Good  to  You? 


“I  purchased  one  of  your  Feed  Cookers  last 
fall;  this  makingthe  third  one  I  have  bought 
since  I  am  farming,  so  you  see  that  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without  a  feed  cooker.  I 
have  ha  d  a  litter  of  hogs  th  at  the  whole  litter 
averaged  a  trifle  over  a  pound  a  day  dressed 
at  from  six  to  seven  months  old.  At  6 
months  and  three  weeks  old  these  seven  hogs  aver- 
aged2401bsdressed.  The  heaviest  one  weighing 260 
dressed.  The  feed  cooker,  if  properly  used,  will 
beyond  all  doubt  save  feed  and  thereby  save  dollars 
and  cents  equal  to  many  times  its  cost.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  one  can  afford  to  have  a  cooker, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  a  farmer  can  afford  to 
feed  hogs  without  one.”  Geo.  E.  E - . 

You  can  make  such  a  record  with  your 
hogs  if  you  will  cook  the  feed  you  are  now 
giving  them  raw  in  a 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

Hogs  need  warm  feed  in  winter — the  same 
as  human  beings.  Cooked  feed  doubles  in 
bulk  and  value.  50,000 
farmers  are  using  Heesen 
Feed  Cookers  and  have  found 
that  they  save  practically  50$ 
in  feed.  They  will  never  go 
back  to  the  old  wasteful 
method  of  feeding.  Hundreds 
have  written  us  that  their 
hogs  fatten  faster,  on  less 
feed  and  with  greater  profits 
when  they  use  a  Heesen  Cooker. 

No  More  Disease 

Cooked  feed  eliminates  the  danger  of  having  hog 
cholera,  worms  and  other  diseases.  Get  our  free 
literature  which  gives  you  feeding  information 
worth  money  to  you.  Read  it  and  you  will  see 
that  you  are  throwing  away  feed  every  day  until 
you  start  your  stock  on  cooked  feed.  Write  now 
for  this  literature— it’s  free— and  it  shows  a  way  to 
far  greater  profits. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  Box  281,Tecumseh,  Mich. 


It’s  Up  to  You  When  Your 
Cows  Get  “Off  Feed” 


It’s  mighty  important  that  you  do  something  for  your  cows  when 
they  are  in  this  condition.  But  it’s  just  as  important  to  care  for 
them  when  they  are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  A  cow  should  be 
fed  to  her  full  capacity  if  she  is  to  be  profitable.  The  strain  of  milk 
production  is  apt  to  overtax  the  digestive  organs.  The  heavy  milker 
needs  a  tonic  to  act  on  the  secreting  glands  that  produce  the  gastric 
juices  that  convert  the  food  into  milk.  Dr.  David  Roberts’  COW 
TONIC  does  that  very  thing.  It  contains  such  roots,  barks,  herbs, 
as  nature  would  supply  if  the  cow  roamed  the  meadows  and  woods. 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

COW  TONIC 

is  a  great  conditioner  at  all  times,  especially  when  cows  are  stabled  or 
on  ary  feed.  Cow  Tonic  is  not  a  food,  but  a  genuine  tonic  to  act  upon 
the  digestive  organs  and  enable  cows  to  get  Tull  benefit  of  their  food. 

R«-AA/-linrr  ’TVkinir*  acts  on  organs  of  reproduction  and  gets  animals  in  con- 
Dreeamg  1  omc  dition  for  sure  breeding. 

Crtw  removes  the  afterbirth  naturally.  Heals  and  leaves  breed- 

V/icanci  ing  organs  in  normal  condition. 

Calf  Rsarrrsarlxr  Prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Keeps  calves 

v^axr  A^noxera  nemeay  in  continuous  growth. 


Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger  Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor 
should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 

Special  Sample  Offer 
STOKVIGOR,  10c 

Enough  to  feed  a  cow  two  weeks.  Aids 
digestion ,  tones  the  system,  makes  ani¬ 
mals  grow  fast  and  develop  better.  Send 
10c  and  we  will  send  Special  Sample  Pack¬ 
age  to  test  on  your  own  stock.  Don’t  fail 
— don’t  wait.  Enclose  dime  or  stamps. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts’  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at  your 
drug  store — nearly  4000  dealers  in  U.  S.  If  you  do 
not  already  have  the  184-page  “Practical  Home 
Veterinarian, ’’treating  all  diseases  of  all  livestock, 
send  25c  and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid.  Address 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wis. 


-valuable  remedies,  which 


Kinsman  Beauty  (and 
Calf)  No.  139476 

Owned  by  Dr.  Roberts 
Year’s  Record: 
580.82  lbs.  Butter 
12.724.50  lbs.  Milk 


More  and  better  milk 

If  that  means  anything  to  you  then  Investi¬ 
gate  and  feed  your  cows 

DEWEY’S  READY  RATION 

Protein  25  Fat  6  j> 

Fiber  10?!  Carbohydrates  50$ 

Its  use  means  more  milk  per  dollar  than 
front  any  other  feed.  This  is  a  fact  experi¬ 
enced  by  every  user.*  The  reason  is  simple. 
Dewey’s  Ready  Ration  is  a  scientific  combina¬ 
tion  of  highest  grade  of  the  following  feeds, 
each  selected  for  its  food  values:— Eagle  Dis¬ 
tillers’  Dried  Grains,  Linseed  Oil  Meal,  Cotton 
Seed  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts,  Wheat  Bran,  Wheat 
Middlings,  Hominy  Peed,  and  %  per  cent  Salt. 

This  combination  positively  makes  strong 
healthy  cows  and  more  milk.  Feed  Dewey’s 
Ready  Ration  with  home  grown  hay,  straw, 
fodder,  ensilage  or  roots  and  you  have  the  per¬ 
fect  balanced  ration,  (no  other  feed  or  grain 
need  be  fed  with  it;  but  it  may  be  feed  with 
home  grown  grains).  It  will  cut  your  feeding 
costs  and  Increase  your  profits.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  ^ 
us  for  sample'and  full  details.  /g 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  COMPANY  f 

Box  544  BLANCHESTER,  OHIO 


The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 

STANCHION'S 

Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort  * 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them — in 

New  Modern 

Stanchions — wood  or  Steel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  bars  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open.  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  send  you  free  catalog  on  our  Stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Basins 
and  (»ther  “New  Modern”  stable  equipment. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

60-70  Main  Sf.  -  -  Attlra.  -V  \.J 


rmf  'mJti 

j^7\  jtT>  fTv  fTv  rCT> 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

(Tr^to-Mart.  SesbtatO 

HORSE  WORKS  AS  USUAL  WINTER  OR  SUMMER. 


“It  Was  a  Bad  Case  and  I  Didn't  Think  You  Could  Cure 
It — But  Am  Pleased  To  Say  He  Is  NOW  SOUND,”  writes 
Geo.  W.  DeWolfe  of  Candor,  N.  Y.  His  twelve 
year  old  horse  had  carried  a  bone  spavin  for 
nearly  four  years.  S  a  v  e  -  T  he  -  H  o  r  s  e  turned  the 
trick  in  a  short  time. 


Book 

Free 


Every  bottle  sold  with  a.sirneil 
Contract  to  return  money  it 
Kemedy  fall*  onKinghone — Thor 
opin  —  s  P  A  V  I  \  —or  V  N  V 

Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  Disease. 

SO  YEAR  8  A  SI  C  CESS. 


But  write.  BOOK,  Sample  Contract  and  ADVICE — Al  L 
FREE  to  (Horae  Owners  and  Managers;.  Address 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Avenue,  Binghamton,  N.-  Y. 
Druggist  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  CON¬ 
TRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid 


MINERAL' 


In  use 


over 


HE  AVE  war* 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KIMHG'S  Famouii 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  boue,  bog,  aud  blood 
Flavin,  rinorh one,  curb,  soft  bunches  snliut,  eie.  50  cents,  poe* 
paid.  E.  Klndlg,  Jr.t  Remedy  Co.,  1000  Farragut  Terraaee  rlt  1 


AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

nothing  will  give  greater  pleasure  than  the  weekly  visit  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker;  52  pleasant  reminders  of  your 
thoughtfulness.  You  can  make  some  family  happy.  \Ye 
have  an  appropriate  card  advising  the  recipient  of  such  gift, 
which  will  be  mailed  so  as  to  reach  the  subscriber  Christ¬ 
mas.  Send  the  name  any  time  now.  We  will  attend  to  the 
rest.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Nov.  26,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 


Cow  Leaks  Milk. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  there 
is  anything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
a  cow  from  leaking  her  milk?  This  cow 
is  due  to  calve  and  she  has  been  leaking 
milk  for  several  days.  Iler  udder  has 
not  yet  developed  to  the  size  it  should  be. 

Methuen,  Mass.  F.  v. 

Leaking  of  milk  due  to  relaxation  of 
the  sphincter  muscles  at  the  end  of  the 
teat  is  difficult  to  overcome.  Tying  a 
wide  band  gently  about  the  lower  end 
of  the  teat  has  been  suggested,  but  it 
may  easily  be  drawn  so  tight  as  to  be 
injurious.  Painting  the  end  of  the  teat, 
while  dry,  with  flexible  collodion  offers 
as  fair  a  prospect  of  relief  as  anything 
that  I  can  suggest ;  perhaps  the  veterin¬ 
arians  know  of  more  effective  remedies. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  00  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 


3% 

3.5% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

(  lot. 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  .  . . 

.  .  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Deo.  .  .  . 

. .  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

.Tan.  .  . . 

..  1.70 

1 .85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Fob.  .  .  . 

.  .  1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

o  2ft 

March  .  . 

..  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTTER. 

A  decided  scarcity  of  the  better  grades 
of  fresh  creamery  has  put  the  price  up 
another  cent.  As  is  usual  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  the  demand  has  increased,  and 
shipments  have  come  slowly,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  poultry  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  The  best  qualities  of  storage  are 
being  used  quite  liberally  now.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  city  made  and  packing  stock  is 
dull. 


Creamery,  best,  above  1)2  score,  lb .  33  ©  34 

Extra.  92  score  .  32  @  33)^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  25  @  28 

Lower  Grades .  22  ©  24 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  @  31 

Common  to  Good .  23  ©  2(! 

Ladles  .  19  ©  22 

Packing  Stock .  18  ©  21 

Process  .  21  ©  25 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  31  cents. 
Phlladel nhla.  western  creamery.  33  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  30. 

Chicago  creamery.  25@31. 

Kansas  City,  27029. 

CHEESE. 

Considerable  export  trade  has  developed 
with  prices  on  best  grades  one-fourth 
cent  higher. 


Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  ItSJ^O  16-y 

Average  fancy  .  15ttj©  16 

Under  grades .  12  ©  14t£ 

Daisies,  best .  17  ©  17J4 

Young  Americas .  I6%@  17 

Skims,  special .  12  ©  14 

Fair  to  good .  7  ®  10 


Enlarged  Gland. 

We  have  a  cow  here  on  the  farm  that 
has  a  large  bunch  on  her  jaw.  It  extends 
from  under  her  ear  to  the  under  side  of 
her  head  nearly  to  her  mouth.  What 
would  you  call  such  a  bunch,  the  cause 
and  the  remedy  for  it?  She  is  a  good 
cow  and  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  her  if  we 
can  help  it.  L.  b.  t. 

New  York. 

The  parotid  gland  is  enlarged  and  the 
cause  may  be  either  tuberculosis  or  acti¬ 
nomycosis  (lump-jaw).  Have  the  cow 
tested  with  tuberculin  and  if  she  proves 
to  have  tuberculosis  she  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  If  she  does  not  react  to  tuber¬ 
culin  swab  the  enlargement  once  daily 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  have  it  opened 
if  it  softens  and  contains  pus.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  may  also  prescribe  a  course  of 
iodide  of  potash,  if  the  cow  is  not  in  calf. 

A.  s.  A. 


Lice. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  good  way  to  rid  cat¬ 
tle  of  lice?  I  know  many  things  that  are 
recommended  but  most  of  them  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  with  little  results  if  any. 

New  York.  ‘  g.  ar. 

A  nearby  herd  of  cattle  all  have  lice 
very  badly.  The  calves  have  the  small 
gray  ones  and  the  cows  the  large  blue 
ones.  We  have  tried  sheep  dips  and  other 
kinds  of  lice  liquids.  They  go  away  for 
a  while  and  then  come  back.  What  can 
be  done?  A.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  reason  for  failure  to  exterminate 
lice  in  many  instances  is  that  the  stables 
are  not  made  sanitary.  They  should  be 
perfectly  ventilated,  and  lighted,  then  dis¬ 
infected,  fumigated  and  whitewashed.  The 
lice  on  stock  may  be  killed  by  repeated 
application  of  a  1-30  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  and  it  also  is  well  to  dust  freely  with 
sulphur  or  mix  sulphur  with  the  dip  solu¬ 
tion.  a.  s.  A. 


EGGS 

The  week  has  brought  very  little 
change  other  than  a  rather  firmer  feeling 
in  the  better  grades  of  storage.  There  is 
less  prejudice  against  cold  storage  eggs 
than  formerly,  as  buyers  have  found  that 
many  of  them  are  better  than  the  best 
gathered  stock.  It  all  depends  on  what 
the  eggs  were  when  stored  and  under 
what  conditions  they  have  been  held. 
They  may  come  out  after  several  months 
not.  noticeably  different  from  when  stored, 
or  they  may  be  shrunken,  musty  or  other¬ 
wise  off.  As  a  general  term  cold  storage 
means  very  little  to  those  who  know  eggs, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  prejudice 
against  it.  Some  of  the  worst  eggs  re¬ 
ceived  are  those  gathered  in  grocery 
stores,  where  they  stand  for  a  week  or 
two  exposed  to  tobacco  smoke,  or  to  the 
salt  mackerel,  red  herring,  kerosene,  etc., 
atmosphere  of  the  store  back  room. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  60  ©  63 

Medium  to  good . 45  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  best .  44  @  46 

Common  to  good .  30  ®  40 

Storage,  best,  .  24  @  25 

Common .  IS  ©  22 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Arrivals  have  been  large  and  demand 
good,  except  for  turkeys,  which  were  in 
surplus. 

Chickens,  lb .  135^©'  15 

Fowls  ....' .  13  ©  15 

Roosters .  10  ©  Ul£ 

Ducks . . .  15  @  20 

Geese .  13  ©  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  Thanksgiving  trade  wound  up  with 
a  heavy  surplus  of  thin  turkeys,  not  good 
enough  to  store.  In  the  effort  to  clear  out 
this  inferior  stock  very  low  prices- — down 
to  14  cents — were  made.  The  highest 
price  heard  of  was  32  cents,  for  some 
fancy  Maryland.  The  range  for  most 
choice  birds  was  27  to  30  cents,  aud  me¬ 
diums  averaged  around  25.  The  weather 
was  generally  favorable,  so  that  less  poul¬ 
try  was  condemned  than  is  often  the  case. 
The  warning  printed  last  week  will  bear 
repetition :  Do  not  wrap  dressed  poultry 
with  newspaper ,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  health  authorities,  and  he 
sure  all  animal  heat  is  out  before  pa  ch¬ 
in  g. 

Turkeys,,  choice,  lb .  30  ©  32 

Common  to  good .  14  @  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  ©  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  ©  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  50  @  60 

Roasters  .  24  ©  26 

Fowls . ; .  13  @  16 

Spring  Ducks .  15  ©  17 

8quabs.  doz .  1  25  @6  00 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb .  20  ©  25 

(Continued  on  x>age  1451.) 


Mammitis. 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  what  is 
the  trouble  with  our  cow  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  cure  her.  In  the  Winter  at 
times  the  milk  in  one  of  her  teats  thick¬ 
ens  and  gets  stringy.  It  seems  she  catch¬ 
es  cold  in  this  teat.  About  a  week  ago 
during  a  hot  spell  her  udder  became  fe¬ 
vered,  and  this  teat  and  side  of  udder 
became  swollen,  the  milk  thick  and 
stringy.  The  milk  would  not  keep  over 
night.  The  milk  is  somewhat  better  now 
and  the  cow  is  now  eating  better. 

Virginia.  w.  H. 

The  cow  suffers  from  chronic  mammitis 
(garget)  and  it  possibly  is  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  udder,  so  that  she  should 
be  tested  with  tuberculin  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  cool.  Meanwhile  milk 
her  three  times  a  day  and  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  protect  the  udder  against  bruising 
in  the  stable.  Each  night  rub  the  udder 
with  warm  melted  lard.  At  time  of  at¬ 
tack  give  her  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
powdered  poke  root  and  saltpeter  in 
water  or  feed  once  daily  and  if  found 
necessary  increase  to  two  such  doses  a 
day.  Continue  the  medicine  each  time 
until  the  attack  subsides.  At  such  times 
also  rub  the  udder  twice  daily  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  fluid  extracts 
of  poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves  and 
six  parts  of  warm  sweet  oil  or  melted 
lard.  If  improvement  does  not  follow 
better  sell  her  to  the  butcher,  provided 
she  is  free  from  tuberculosis.  a.  s.  a. 


FREE 


—Just  send  me  a  poet  card 
■i  with  yeur  name  and  address 
•  and  I  II  send  you  my  big  now 
.  buggy  book  with  tho  moat 
j  surprising,  money  saving  an¬ 
nouncement  any  manufactur¬ 
er  ever  made.  I'll  show  you 
how  my  sensational  Profit 


Offer  has i  split  prices  on*my 
Split  Hickory  buggies. 


famous  i 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


'  “tho  nifticat.Btronprest  and  moet 
.  stylish  buBgics  that  ever  rolled  € 

.  over  the  road.  160  styles  to  choose  x 
guaranteed  and  shipped  on  x 

■  80  days  free  road  test.More  than  200000v 

I  now  in  nse.  Write  for  bijrfre*  buggy  book' 
I  today.  Special  Farm  Wagon  and  Hat 

■  Catalog *  also  sent  free  on  request. 

H.  C.  Phelps.  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE 
MFO.  COk 
Station  224 
Columbus,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Excelsior 


E  n  g i ne  s 


Book 


In  spits  of  all  that  others  may 
say  or  claim,  Bxcelslor  En¬ 
gines  do  the  bent  work  and 
the  most  work  for  the  least  cost — ami  you 
can  prove  it. 


Don’t  buy  any  en¬ 
gine  until  you  get 
the  Excelsior  En- 
ine  book  and  the 
xcelslor  Free 
Trial  Offer.  The 
Excelsior  comes  1 
to  100  H.  P.  Port¬ 
able  or  Station¬ 
ary,  with  wood 
sa  wing  attach¬ 
ment  or  without. 


For  Farm  or  Factory 

Whatever  the  work  you  want  it  for.  you  can 
try  the  Excelsior  Engine  before  paying  one 
cent  for  it.  And  if  the  Excelsior  doesn't 
prove  tho  surest,  easiest  starter,  steadiest 
runner  and  most  economical  worker  you  ever 
saw,  send  it  back!  That’s  simple.  That’s 
7 Iain.  You  can’t  get  around  it.  Write  for 
rce  book  and  offer  today. 


I 


R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


New  Edition  (pages)  of  / 
Modern  Silage  Methods 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book — new 
chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo— home  made,  stave, 
brick, cement, tile.metal, pit, 
etc.Telisbest  for  your  needs 
— impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 264  pages 
-10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov.l914,covers41silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.  Write  today. 

Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this 
paper-  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Vlondei-^ 

FEED 


x  z 


0  FOR  DAIRY  COWS  0 


□: 


Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  freefrom  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  driea  beet 
PM*P{fT,uten  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
mui  dungs  and  a  little  salt,  that  ’  a  all ;  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cowmay  turnaloss  intoaprofit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  for  more 
profits.  Sold  on  "money  back  If  not  •atiaflod”plan.lLAKRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  us  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO.,  647Gtllespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


Wonderful  9  in  I' 

Fence  Tool 


tools  in  one.  Will  make,  drive  and  pull  staples;  cut, straighten, 
splice,  tie  and  stretch  wire;  open  boxes,  repair  implements, 
etc.,  quicker  and  BKTTKR  than  any  other  tool.  Saves  wire, 
Btaples  and  hours  of  time  and  trouble.  Makes  old  fences 
good  as  new.  For  new  fences,  saves  many  times  its  cost  In 
posts  alone  and  makes  stronukr  fence,  leasts  lifetime.  Sent 
prepaid  with  full  instructions  on  fence  repairing  for  $1.50. 

Information  free.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded — positive¬ 
ly.  Order  today. 

UTICA  HARDWARE  SALES  CO. 
STONE  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  Ksi'.J 

er.  Make  $6  to  $15  a  day. 
No  competition.  Write  at 
once  for  “Agents  Plan.” 


ICE  PLOWS 


Cuts  two  rows.  Equals  20 
men  with  saws,  write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


ft  *  I’ll  Prove 
It  Before 
You  Pay 

—  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  telling  me  how  many 

head  of  stock  you  have,  I’ll  ship  you  enough  SAL-VET— my  great  condi¬ 
tioner  and  worm  destroyer — to  last  all  your  stock  60  days.  I  want  you  to  know 
the  great  value  of  SAL- VET.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  farm  how  it  will  rid 
your  stock  of  intestinal  and  stomach  worms — put  them  in  healthy  condition — easier  to  keep 
on  no  more  feed— more  profitable— and  less  liable  to  disease.  I  don't  ask  you  to  send  me 
?  advanc.e“;Just  mail  the  coupon— I’ll  ship  the  SAL- VET  just  as  agreed,  let  you 

feed  it  60  days— if  it  doesn  t  do  what  I  claim,  then  I’ll  cancel  the  charges — you  take  no  risk. 

I  SIDNEY  R. 

FEIL,  Pres. 


The 

Great 

Worm 

Des¬ 

troyer 


Rse 


OFP. 


The 

Great 

Live 

Stock 

Con¬ 

ditioner 


is  the  medicated  salt  which  contains  no  antimony,  and  is  easily  fed. 
There  is  no  dosing,  no  drenching— no  trouble— your  farm  animals 
will  take  it  readily— and  so  doctor  themselves.  It  is  just  what 
they  need  to  keep  healthy— free  from  worms,  thrifty  and  profit¬ 
able.  Thousands  write  like  this: 

“I  value  SAL-VET  highly  and  would  hardly  dare  raise  pigs  without  it,  as  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  cholera  and  think  the  preparation  a  preventive.” 

C.  P.  Tomer.  Rt.  No.  4,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
Nearly  half  a  million  farmers  are  now  using  SAL-VET.  I 
want  you  to  feed  it  60  days  at  my  risk  and  see  its  value,  too. 

Just  the 
COUPON 

Tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have;  I’ll  ship 
enough  SAL-VET  to  last  them  60  days.  You  pay 
.  the  freight  charges  on  arrival  and  feed  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  If  SAL-yET  has  not  done  all  I 
f  claim  and  you  make  a  specific  report  in  60  days  I’ll  cancel  the 
•  charge  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Prn*. 

THE  FEIL  MFC  CO. 


Send  No  Money 


Dept.  115 


Manufactur¬ 
ing  Chemists 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


Look  for 
this 

Label  on 
every 
I  SAL-VET 
I  Package 
Never 
Sold  in 
Bulk 


THE 


Dept. 


FEIL  MFG. 

115-12-4.15 


COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Supply  me  enough  SAL- VET  to  last  my  stock  sixty  days.  I  agree  to 
pay  the  freight,  feed  it  as  directed,  and  will  then  pay  for  it  if  it  does  ■ 
what  you  claim.  If  it  fails  and  I  so  report  specifically  in  60  days  you  I 
are  to  cancel  the  charge  and  1  will  owe  you  nothing. 


PRICES 


100  lbs...  6.00 

■  - - 2(10  9.00 

■  ■  .  300  lbs...  13.00 

—  600  lbs...  21.12 
No  order  filled  for  less  than 
40  Iba.  on  this  60  day  trial 
offer.  Shipments  for  60 
days’  trial  baaed  on  1  lb.  of 
SAL- VET  for  each  aheep 
or  hoar  and  4  lbs.  for  each 
horao  or  head  of  cattle. 


.sheep . horses. 


|  I  have . hogs.... 

|  Name . 

233 1  p-  ° . . 

|  Shipping  Sta . State 


.cattle. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


The  New  England  Dairy  Business. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Holstein 
Grange,  Prof.  McLean  of  Amherst  in 
lecturing  on  the  subject  of  dairy  produc¬ 
tion  and  dairy  cows,  spoke  several  im¬ 
portant  truths  which  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Massachusetts  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  engaged  in  raising  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  and  making  milk  for  market.  As 
raising  the  calf  and  selection  of  those  to 
raise  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
business  we  will  take  that  first.  It  does 
not  pay  to  use  a  scrub  bull  if  you  wish 
to  improve  your  herd.  It  does  not  pay 
to  use  a  purebred  which  can  be  bought 
cheap,  say  $50  or  $00.  You  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  use  one  costing  less  than  $200. 
Why?  For  just  this  reason.  A  bull 
which  you  can  buy  for  $50  or  $00  has 
no  record  behind  him ;  that  is,  his  ances¬ 
tors,  his  parents,  etc.,  have  no  record  or 
this  bull  would  sell  for  much  more  money. 
The  bull  which  you  would  have  to  pay 
about  $200  for  would  have  these  import¬ 
ant  recommendations  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  produce  calves  that  would  make 
good,  that  would  when  they  came  into 
milking  produce  more  than  enough  milk 
and  butterfat  above  what  the  calves 
raised  from  scrub  or  grade  cows  sired  by 
the  $60  bull  would  produce,  in  one  year, 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  in 
price  you  paid  for  the  bull. 

You  cannot  afford  to  keep  poor  cows. 
You  cannot  afford  to  raise  calves  that 
will  make  poor  cows,  and  to  be  sure 
your  calves  will  make  good  cows  you 
must  have  ancestors  with  good  records 
behind  them.  The  first  six  months  is 
the  critical  time,  and  they  should  have 
proper  care  and  feed  during  this  time 
and  be  well  started  toward  a  perfect 
maturity,  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
if  you  expect  results,  and  a  promising 
animal  that  will  surely  repay  this  feed 
and  care.  Too  many  instead  of  doing 
the  above  or  raising  their  own  stock  go 
to  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York 
or  somewhere  else,  and  buy  the  best  they 
can  find  for  sale,  but,  right  here  is  the 
question.  Do  they  get  the  best?  No, 
they  don’t.  All  of  the  above  are  dairy 
sections.  Farmers  in  these  sections  pro¬ 
duce  dairy  products  and  don’t  sell  their 
best  cows.  The  ones  they  sell  are  those 
they  don’t  want,  and  these  are  what  you 
must  buy  when  you  go  to  .these  sections 
for  your  stock  to  fill  up  your  herd. 

To  carry  this  matter  further,  starting 
with  good  grades  or  any  good  common 
stock  as  the  case  may  be,  using  a  good, 
or  the  best  bull,  you  can  get  and  work¬ 
ing  along  the  qji^ve  lines,  at  the  end  of 
10  years  or  so  u  would  secure  a  herd 
of  good  or  high  grades  according  to  what 
stock  you  had  used  and  how  carefully 
you  had  conducted  the  experiment.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  if  you  still  wanted  to  improve 
your  records  of  production,  you  would 
have  to  get  a  still  better  bull  than  you 
had  been  using,  one  costing  probably  $500 
or  so,  would  be  necessary  to  produce  an 
improvement  that  would  be  noticeable. 

Another  important  point,  start  with  a 
breed  that  is  known  and  in  demand,  one 
that  is  readily  salable  at  good  prices  for 
good  stock.  New  England  is  the  breed¬ 
ing  ground.  The  West  and  South  will  be 
your  future  buyers.  liaise  what  these 
sections  will  demand  and  a  good  profit 
is  yours.  Also,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a 
section  or  neighborhood  to  raise  largely 
of  one  breed  and  thus  establish  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  that  section  for  that  certain 
breed;  under  this  plan  sales  will  be 
easier  and  prices  satisfactory.  A  buy¬ 
er  from  a  faraway  section  will  come 
to  a  section  like  the  above  because  he 
knows  he  can  get  what  he  wants  and  as 
many  as  he  wants  right  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  not  have  to  go  hunting  through 
several  sections  to  obtain  them. 

Prof.  McLean  also  made  a  good  point 
on  the  cost  of  production  of  milk.  He 
stated  he  believed  there  is  a  profit  in  the 
production  of  milk  in  most  cases,  but  of 
course  not  all.  Producers  are  apt  to 
rate  the  cost  of  feed  too  high;  to  charge 
$20  or  $25  a  ton  for  hay  is  not  right. 
If  all  the  hay  which  goes  to  feed  dairy 
cattle  was  put  on  the  market  as  hay, 
would  it  bring  the  above  prices?  I  don’t 
think  so.  The  price  would  be  nearer  $7 
per  ton  than  $25.  In  making  milk  you 
market  the  products  you  raise  on  your 
farm  by  making  them  into  milk,  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  charge  too  high  a  price  on 
these  products  that  go  to  make  the  milk, 
or  to  charge  what  a  small  part  of  this 
crop  brings  when  sold  as  a  crop,  as  if  the 
whole  product  of  the  country  was  sold 
this  way  the  price  would  surely  be  much 
lower.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  above  argument  and  it  will  bear 
studying.  Lastly,  dairy  production  is  the 
surest  way  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
our  farms  if  conducted  intelligently.  This 
also  is  surely  so.  a.  e.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Our  farm  is  located  about  1  V&  mile 
from  Bloomingburg,  and  about  seven 
miles  to  Middletown.  This  section  is 
given  up  almost  wholly  to  dairying,  sell¬ 
ing  the  entire  product  to  milk  compan¬ 
ies.  Holstein  cattle  (grades)  are  in  the 
vast  majority,  but  many  farmers  are  grad¬ 
ually  working  into  registered  stock.  The 
farmers  within  a  circle,  of  say  two  miles, 
from  our  farm  sell  milk  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  companies:  Highview  Creamery  Milk 
Co.  at  Circleville,  MacDermott’s  at  How¬ 
ells,  Evans  Co.  at  Wintertown,  Bordens 


and  Sheffield  Cos.  at  Middletown.  Bor¬ 
den's  prices  prevail  generally,  but  at  some 
of  the  places  you  do  not  have  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  given  period,  or  in  other 
words  you  may  quit  selling  milk  to  such 
a  company  whenever  you  desire  to  do  so. 
The  farmers  here  as  in  many  other  dairy 
sections  are  much  dissatisfied,  and  have 
hard  enough  to  make  an  honest  living,  so 
I  have  noticed  in  the  past  few  years, 
many  have  planted  a  larger  garden,  or  a 
patch  of  sweet  corn  or  what  not,  to  turn 
an  extra  penny  for  when  the  city  board¬ 
ers  arrive  in  July  and  August  there  is 
quite  a  decent  market  around  the  small 
villages.  A  very  few  have  enlarged  their 
flock  of  hens,  but  find  where  they  must 
sell  eggs  locally  the  year  around  there 
is  not  much  in  it,  unless  they  raise  a 
large  portion  of  the  poultry  feed.  Fresh 
cows  $75  to  $1)0,  grocers  at  Middletown 
offer  00-95  per  bushel  for  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples  (flour  barrel)  $1.50  to  $2.  Eggs 
50;  markets  offer  15c  per  lb.  live  weight 
for  fowls,  16  for  chickens.  Very  little 
pork  sold  as  yet  by  farmers  here.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  grain  sold  off  the  farms. 
Farmers  here  are  frightened  to  death  of 
city  commission  men  ;  when  they  do  have 
a  little  stuff  to  sell,  will  dump  it  on  a 
flooded  market  at  Middletown  rather  than 
take  a  chance  shipping  to  an  unknown 
commission  firm.  h.  s.  r. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  price  of  cows  in  this  section  var¬ 
ies  from  $50  to  $75,  that  is  good  grade 
milk  cows.  Young  cattle  are  bringing 
from  $55  to  $40  acording  to  age  and 
grade.  Butter  28  to  32,  creamery  35.  re¬ 
tail  at  our  local  groceries;  cheese  13  to 
14,  selling  price  from  factories.  Fruit 
very  scarce  in  this  county  (St.  Law¬ 
rence).  Apples  are  being  shipped  in  for 
$3.50  per  bbl.  No  apples  for  sale.  No 
other  fruits  sold  here.  Potatoes  are 
bringing  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  bu.,  be¬ 
ing  few  for  sale.  Onions  $1  per  bu. ; 
cabbage  5  cents  per  head;  turnips  50 
cents  per  bu.  Eggs  35  and  40  cents. 

Brier  Ilill,  N.  Y.  j.  D.  M. 

Butter  from  28  to  34;  eggs  40  to  45; 
lard  12;  flour  $6.50  to  $6.90  bbl.;  rye 
75;  corn  88;  oats  45  to  50;  wheat  $1.03. 
Apples  $1  bu. ;  hay  from  $18  to  $20; 
straw  $10  to  $12;  milk  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  cwt. ;  chickens  11  to  12 ;  steers  7- 
8^c  lb. ;  turkeys  25.  I.  b.  e. 

lititz,  Pa. 

I  live  in  a  farming  community  in 
northern  part  of  Essex  County,  on  bor¬ 
der  of  Lake  Champlain.  I  have  not  heard 
of  a  single  auction  around  here  for  two 
months.  Draft  horses  weighing  from 
1200  to  1500  pounds  sell  at  private  sale 
around  here  for  about  $200,  grade  cows 
and  good  ones  $50  each.  Quite  a  lot  of 
registered  Holstein  cattle  around  this 
part,  and  they  sell  at  different  prices  ac¬ 
cording  to  test ;  good  registered  cows  are 
bringing  $150  each.  Hay  $16  to  $17  per 
ton  delivered  on  the  cars  baled.  Pota¬ 
toes  55c  f.o.b.  cars;  apples  $2.50  to  $3 
per  barrel,  Winter  stock.  Dressed  pork, 
light,  that  is  less  than  200  pounds,  $10 
per  100  pounds.  Hay  was  poor  crop  in 
this  vicinity  this  year.  Plenty  of  good 
young  draft  horses  for  sale  and  a  few 
cows.  c.  I.  j. 

Boquet,  N.  Y. 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World's  Best 


LlgrhtnSng-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning,  pj 

and  galvanizing  will  notcrack  L. 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 


everlasting  galvanized  roof-  1 — ‘ 

ing  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  building. 

REO”  Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof  on  edges  as  well  as  sides.  One  man  can 
lay  them.  They  interlock;  cannot  come  off.  Nail  holes 
all  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever  wind  and  weather¬ 
proof.  Hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Galvanizing  Test 

We  give  iron-clad-money-back  guarantee  that 
Edwards  Tightcoto  Galvanized  Roofing  is  the  longest 
lived,  safest,  bestroofmgin  the  world.  Fire  and 
Lightning-Proof.  Costslesstousethan 
wood  shingles  or  any  other  Roof  , 
made.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  6  to  12 
feetlong,  covering  width  24  inenes. 

GARAGE 

Lowest  price  ever 
made  on  Ready-Made,  Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  64 -page  catalog. 

Freight  Prepaid  SSSSS 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  direct  to  you 

and  save  you  all  In-between  dealers’  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  yOuthatrov0JS 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for. 

World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples.  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  1273 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1223-1273  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  W orld 


$69-50 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


NEW-YORKER 


December  4,  1915. 


An  Hour  Longer  in  the  Fields 

T^ON’T  knock  off  so  early  for  milking. 

Install  anEmpire  Mechanical  Milker.  Keep  your 
team,  yourself  and  your  men  in  the  fields  working  an 
hour  longer.  It  means  real  money,  especially  on  busy 
days  when  the  grain  has  just  got  to  be  taken  care  of.  The 

MECHANICAL 
MILKER 


EMPIRE 


saves  time,  labor,  expense  and  elimi¬ 
nates  all  the  drudgery  of  milking.  It  increases 
the  milk  flow— means  purer  milk — bigger 
profits.  One  double  or  two-cow  unit  will  milk  20  to  30 
cows  an  hour.  One  man  can  take  care  of  two  double 
units.  Cows  stand  Icontent  for  the  Empire.  The 
natural  air  pressure  teat  massage  is  firm  and  gentle. 

Let  us  send  you  description  and  pictures  of 
Empire  Milkers  and  Empire  Cream  Separators  that 
are  making  good  in  many  fine  dairies.  Ask  also  for 
our  offer  on  the  Empire  Gasoline  Engines  and 
Empire  Star  Feed  Mills.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  23  . 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Denver,  Colo.  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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\D 
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Dr.  Le  Gears 
Remedies 

One  for 

every  curable 
ailment 


21  different  Remediesieacb 
Dr.  LeGear’s  own  prescrip¬ 
tion,  from  23  years’  exper¬ 
ience  as  an  expert  Veter¬ 
inarian.  Ask  your  dealer. 

50c  stock  book  free 

by  Dr.  LeGear.  116.  pages, 
65  pictures;  on  ailments, 
treatment  andcare  of  stock 
and  poultry.  Write  for  it. 


Cure  cuts 


this  convenient  way 

Thousands  of  barb  wire  cuts,  harness  sores  and 
Other  wounds  on  stock  are  healed  annually  by 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Antiseptic 
Healing  Powder 

A  powerful  healing  antiseptic  in  a  sifter  top  can;  most 
easily  applied  remedy  known.  Just  dust  the  wound  with 
enough  powder  to  cover  it— forms  an  antiseptic  coating 
that  soothes,  heals,  and  protects  the  wound  from  insects 
and  infection.  In  use  twenty  years.  You’ll  be  enthusiastic 
when  you  try  it.  Very  inexpensive.  Get  a  trial  can  now— 
you’re  always  needing  such  a  remedy.  Ask  yourdealer. 

Free  Trial  can! 

If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Dr.  LeGear’s  Anti¬ 
septic  Healing  Powder,  tell  us  his  name  and  we’ll  6end 
you,  free,  a  liberal  trial  can.  Write  for  it  now. 

Dr.L.D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. ,735  Ho  ward  St.,  St.Louic.Mo. 


COW  BOY 


POUNDS 

CAST  IRON 
SELF  SINKING' 


SURE  HEATER 
for  STOCK  TANKS 


DON’T  WASTE  GRAIN 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hrs., 
Abcnlllfalu  C-sfc»  P8?8  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
HUSOlUIciy  OdlCy  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 


“I’nrchaaed  3  of  your  Tank  Heaters  last  Winter,  worked  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  are  well  worth  their  coat.  Every  Stockman  should  use  one.” 

(Sijrned)  W.  H.  I'KW, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Iowa  Statu  College,  Araca,  Iowa 


Got  a  Hoatoroarly.Wri to  at  once  for  illustrated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name. 

THE  WILLS  MFC,  CO..  42  Seventh  St.,  Mendota,  Ilia, 


COOK- YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute. ..Simplest  and 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
AHTWriteus.  Askfor  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15 ,  Batavia.  III. 


WANTFII H0NEST  ENERGETIC  MEN 

■  ■  fill  I  Iwl#  in  every  county  to  sell  onr  big 
line  of  goods  direct  to  fanners, 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  Matty  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
company  are  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

handling  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  you  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  onee 
for  lull  particulars,  giving  age  and  occupation. 


93  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEE  It 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned 

_ _  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog  Address  v  f 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  MiKsfioataY. 


MEPONSET 

PAR0ID 

ROOFING 

ASK  US  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THIS  IS  THE  MOST  ECONOM¬ 
ICAL  ROOFING  YOU  CAft  BUY 

DEPARTMENT  IO 

BIRD& SON,  EAST  WALPOLE, MASS. 
EST.  1795.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


= 

How  Crops 

Grow,  Johnson . 

. .  1.50 

§ 

l 

Celery  Culture.  Beattie . . 

. .  .50 

= 

1 

Greenhouse 

Construction.  'Taft... 

. .  1.50 

i 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  third  week  of  the  contest  1,340 
eggs  were  laid.  This  is  301  more  eggs 
than  were  laid  in  the  third  week  last 
year,  and  the  total  is  4S0  greater  than  a 
year  ago.  the  same  number  of  birds  com¬ 
peting.  As  long  as  gains  can  be  made  in 
egg  production,  and  the  average  output  of 
the  different  breeds  increased,  the  keep¬ 
ing  up  of  these  contests  will  seem  worth 
while.  The  trap-nesting  and  careful  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  of  each  bird  for  an  entire 
year  is  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  entry 
f  e.  The  best  birds-  thus  selected  and 
mated  with  a  male  from  a  high  producing 
hen.  ought  to  produce  pullets  that  would 
surely  be  worth  more  as  egg  producers 
than  their  ancestors. 

.Tales  F.  Francais’  Barred  Rocks  have 
outlaid  all  other  pens  again  this  week, 
their  output  being  42;  and  their  total  is 
the  greatest  of  any  pen;  119  eggs  in  the 
three  weeks.  Will  Barron  of  England 
takes  second  place  with  41  eggs  from  his 
White  Leghorns,  but  is  third  in  the 
total  output;  A.  B.  Hall’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  being  second  in  the  total  with  109 
eggs,  and  third  in  the  week’s  output  with 
40  eggs  to  their  _  credit.  All  the  White 
Leghorns  are  doing  well,  or  rather  the 
majority  of  them,  their  average  being 
greater  than  that  of  any  othjr  breed.  But 
we  have  not  had  any  very  severe  weather 
.vet.  when  zero  weather  comes  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  Leghorns  will  take  a  back 
seat  for  a  while.  The  week’s  record  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Barred  Rocks.  Week  Total 


A.  R.  nail.  Connecticut . 

Mrs.  Andreas  Rrooks,  New  York . 

Prank  T,.  Tuttle.  Massachusetts . 

Jules  P.  Francais,  Rons:  Island . 

II nine  ton  Institute.  Virginia  . 

Fairfield  Farms,  New  Hampshire . 

<>.  A.  Foster.  California . 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon... 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York . 

Menddlay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio . 

White  Rocks. 

Rrnnford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts . 

Ke  ween  ah  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts... 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut... 

White  Wyandottes. 

Rime  Ridge  Farm.  New  York . 

National  White  Wyatt.  Club,  Pa...!!! 

Obed  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . 

P.  W.  Rackus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

lino  Hill  Farm.  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York.!!!!!! 
Fverett  F.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts.... 

J.  K.  Watson.  Connecticut . 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England!!!!!! 

Neale  Rros.,  Rhode  Island . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Rray,  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought.  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Or.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts.... 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  R,  Rrundage.  Connecticut . 

Hi  11  view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont . 

Homer  P.  Peming,  Connecticut . 

Charles  o.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Harry  R.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  W.  Rnmery,  New  Hampshire . 

P-  II.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Allan's  Ilardtohcat  Reds.  Rhode  island 

Charles  Reeker,  Connecticut . 

Fatherland  Farm.  Massachusetts...!!! 
Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut . ! 

H.  W.  Coilingwood,  New  Jersey . 

W.  H.  Bntnstead.  Connecticut . 

Plneerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.... 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia . 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan . . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Rraeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania. 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Broad  R>-ook  Farm.  New  York . 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Rollin  8.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.. 

Wind-sweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania . 

Pietogranli  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.. 

P.  M.  Peasley.  Connecticut . 

Pitas.  IIeigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England*  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . !!!!! 

J.  Collinson,  England  . ! 

Marsden  Cross  B.  Fanil,  England . 

George  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

A.  B.  Robinson,  New  York . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut..... . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut...' . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . , 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Connecticut . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut. . . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois  . 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut . 

Oakerost  Farm,  New  York . 

las.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey . 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

I. .  E.  Hensley,  Michigan . 

().  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  IC.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton.  New  Jersey . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island' . 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon... 
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Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California .  7  10 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Poultry  House  from  Old  Material. 

I  have  a  barn  18x21,  14  feet  high,  that 
I  wish  to  take  down  and  make  into  a 
poultry  house  that  will  house  50  or  00 
laying  liens.  The  lumber  in  this  building 
is  rough,  but  in  good  condition,  may  need 
a  new  roof  for  poultry.  1  want  to"  make 
it  warm  and  comfortable.  How  should  it 
be  used?  w.  H. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  building  15  feet  square  will  he  amply 
.large  for  your  proposed  flock,  and  may  he 
simply  and  economically  built.  Make  ali 
Lies  but  the  front  wind-tight.  Lse  the 
old  sills  and  plates  and  board  vertically 
from  sill  to  plate.  If  you  wish  to  save 
the  old  lumber,  a  single  thickness,  well 
battened  or  covered  with  tarred  paper,  is 
sufficient  for  the  walls ;  double  boarding 
will  make  a  more  permanently  tight  build¬ 
ing,  however.  Make  a  single  slope,  or 
shed,  roof;  board  it  tightly  with  old  lum¬ 
ber  and  cover  with  a  good  grade  of  pre¬ 
pared  roofing.  Board  it  tightly;  don’t 
attempt  to  save  lumber  there.  Eight  feet 
in  height  for  the  front  and  five  for  the 
rear  are  good  proportions  for  a  small 
building  of  this  kind.  These  dimensions 
may  fie  cut  down  one  foot,  if  desired.  Put 
two  large  windows,  extending  from  with¬ 
in  20  inches  of  the  floor  nearly  to  the 
plate,  in  the  front  and  the  entrance  door 
where  most  convenient.  Cover  the  win¬ 
dow  openings  with  wire  poultry  netting 
so  that  the  windows  may  be  left  open  18 
months  out  of  the  year.  The  glass  is  for 
ornament  and  a  concession  to  ancient 
prejudices.  Make  the  floor  of  concrete 
or  dirt ;  if  of  the  latter  raise  it  enough 
above  surrounding  land  to  insure  perma¬ 
nent  dryness.  With  those  hints  and  your 
lumber  you  can  build  a  small  poultry 
house  that  any  flock  would  be  proud  to 
occupy.  M.  B.  D. 


Selling  Chicken  Manure. 

Noticing  your  article  on  page  1217  en¬ 
titled  “A  Western  Cold  Mine  in  Poultry 
Manure.”  I  want  to  tell  of  my  little  per¬ 
sonal  ‘‘gold  mine”  on  my  poultry  farm 
here  in  Florida.  Although  new  in  the 
business,  having  only  come  here  from 
Cuba,  after  14  years  spent  there,  I  only 
wish  I  had  more  manure  to  dispose  of.  I 
started  with  dirt  floor  houses,  but  after 
a  few  months  found  it  was  impossible  to 
get  over  a  wheelbarrow  load  from  100 
nens  a  month.  By  putting  in  cement 
floors  I  am  to-day  getting  250  to  200 
pounds  per  month,  dry  pulverized  ma¬ 
nure,  and  am  selling  same  at  $10  per  ton 
at  my  place.  I  use  some  myself,  but 
could  sell  many  times  more  than  I  have  if 
I  cared  to.  When  I  want  to  use  it  I  use 
loam  from  my  own  land  sprinkled  on  the 
floors  to  prevent  sticking  and  every  week 
return  it  to  the  same  place  taken  from, 
usually  around  fruit  trees,  peach,  orange 
or  grapevines.  When  I  sell  it  I  sack  it  in 
100-pound  feed  sacks,  of  which  I  have 
plenty,  and  the  air  passing  through  it 
dries  it  completely,  although  I  have 
known  in  damp  weather  for  it  to  be  warm 
through  the  sack  after  six  months’  stor¬ 
age.  L.  M.  HARVEY. 

Florida. 


Unthrifty  Fowls. 

T  have  now  over  50  pullets,  Barred 
Ilocks,  which  do  not  seem  to  grow  lately, 
but  were  considered  good  chickens  all 
Summer.  I  noticed  on  the  dropping 
boards  a  good  many  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  raw  meat  chopped,  also  brown  in 
color  and  soft,  some  black.  I  feed  on  a 
scratch  feed  of  two  bushels  of  oats,  100 
pounds  of  barley,  same  of  cracked  corn, 
about  two  quarts  a  day  to  17  hens,  and 
a  mash  of  one  sack  of  bran,  a  half  of 
ground  oats,  also  middlings,  50  pounds  of 
gluten  meal,  25  of  Alfalfa,  some  salt  anl 
some  meat  scraps.  I  also  have  about  45 
roosters  which  I  brought  in  out  of  the 
yards  to  a  pen  in  the  barn  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  to  fatten.  I  gave  them 
the  mash,  cracked  corn  and  dry  corn- 
meal,  all  they  would  eat,  but  in"  a  few 
days  they  wouldn’t  eat  very  much.  They 
grew  but  would  not  gain  in  flesh.  I 
changed  them  in  to  two  pens  and  a  yard 
outside,  but  with  little  success.  They 
do  not  seem  to  relish  corn  or  cornmeai, 
but  would  eat  mashed  potatoes  greedily, 
which  I  feed  them  on  as  long  as  I  had 
them,  also  raw  cabbages.  Their  droppings 
seemed  loose,  but  a  good  many  of  a  brown 
color  and  a  few  real  yellow  and  frothy. 
They  were  all  the  time  bright  and  lively 
looking,  good  color,  will  run  and  fight  but 
do  not  eat  or  get  fat.  Both  roosters  and 
pullets  have  plenty  of  charcoal  and  grit. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  and 
what  can  I  do  to  fatten  them?  o.  m. 
Massachusetts. 

The  appearance  of  a  fowl’s  droppings 
are  a  good  indication  of  the  condition  of 
its  digestive  organs.  Normal  droppings 
are  sufficiently  dry  and  hard  to  retain 
their  shape  and  be  easily  removed  from 
the  boards';  about  a  third  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  whitish  in  color,  being  com¬ 


bined,  the 

diarrhoea, 

proportion 


posed  of  the  urates  secreted  by  the  kid¬ 
neys.  From  this  normal  appearance  the 
dropping  may  vary  widely ;  if  they  be¬ 
come  soft  and  pasty  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  fluid  with  them,  the  condition 
of  the  bowels  would  be  known  as  “loose”  ; 
if  this  condition  is  marked  and  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  yellow  or  green,  or  contain 
bird  would  be  said  to  have 
and  this  latter  is  serious  in 
to  its  cause  and  severity. 
Some  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  and  need  cause  no  anx¬ 
iety.  though,  if  marked,  its  cause  should 
be  looked  for.  Spoiled  food,  too  much 
green  stuff,  over-feeding  of  wet  mash,  too 
much  meat,  etc.,  are  to  be  inquired  into. 
The  condition  is  corrected  by  rectifying 
whatever  is  wrong  with  the  food  and  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  exposure  to  cold  and  damp¬ 
ness  or  foul  drinking  water  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  trouble.  Just  what  is  wrong  in 
your  case  would  take  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  to  ascertain.  Worms  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  without  harm,  unless  in  excessive 
numbers.  Cockerels  will  not  fatten  well 
on  dry  cornmeai ;  make  a  moist  mash  of 
it.  You  probably  overfed  these  on  the 
start.  Scant  them  a  day  or  two,  until 
they  get  hungry,  then  commence  the  moist 
mash  and  give  only  what  they  will  quick¬ 
ly  clean  up  three  times  daily.  You  can¬ 
not.  stuff  them  for  more  than  about  two 
weeks;  longer  than  this  will  be  apt  to 
“throw  them  off  their  feed.”  Fatten 
quickly  and  dispose  of  them.  M.  b.  d. 


Trespassing  Hens  and  Pigeons. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  about 
my  neighbor’s  hens  and  pigeons  coming 
on  my  land  and  destroying  my  crops? 
The  pigeons  are  a  nuisance  on  the  roof 
where  we  catch  the  rain  water  to  use. 

Connecticut.  j.  l.  f. 

In  regard  to  trespassing  pigeons  the 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  poison  or 
shoot  them,  when  they  come  on  your 
property.  This  is  a  very  mean  nuisance. 
In  every  neighborhood  there  will  be  one 
or  two  parties  who  feed  a  great  flock  of 
these  birds  on  their  neighbor's  farms. 
These  pigeons  tear  up  grain,  steal  feed 
from  the  poultry,  destroy  fruit,  and  are 
a  perfect  nuisance  in  and  around  the 
barns.  As  they  can  fly  rapidly  and  are 
very  shy  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  them 
off  except  destroying  them,  although 
many  farmers  object  to  doing  that.  We 
have  been  greatly  annoyed  in  this  way  on 
our  own  farm.  A  flock  of  these  pigeons 
began  to  occupy  the  barn,  and  we  were 
unable  to  get  rid  of  them  without  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  a  thorough  campaign  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  kill  them  all.  We  have  known 
cases  where  these  pigeons  were  poisoned 
by  putting  a  box  of  poisoned  grain  up 
near  the  top  of  the  barn  where 
poultry  would  not  touch  it. 
shooting  at  them  day  after 
drive  these  birds  away. 

As  for  hens,  this  form  of  petty  tres¬ 
passing  is  a  very  mean  kind  of  neighbor¬ 
ly  nuisance.  The  most  effective  remedy 
while  the  hens  are  laying  is  to  entice 
them  into  the  house  or  yard  and  shut 
them  up.  You  then  get  the,  benefit  of 
such  eggs  as  they  lay,  and  the  neighbor 
cannot  come  and  release  them  without 
making  himself  liable  for  trespass.  At 
this  season  when  hens  are  not  laying 
such  a  remedy  would  be  useless.  In  many 
eases  a  smart  little  dog  trained  to  chase 
the  liens  will  keep  them  away.  Some 
victims  shoot  a  number  of  the  hens  and 
toss  them  over  the  line  fence  upon  their 
neighbor’s  property.  This  makes  bad 
feeling,  but  it  generally  ends  in  having 
the  offending  hens  shut  up.  We  offer  no 
sympathy  whatever  to  those  people  who 
write  and  say  that  their  hens  have  wau- 


the  farm 
Constant 
day  will 


$10.00  0.00 


BUCKS  THIS  SAW 

As  low  as 

$7.90 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 
Wood 


SAW 


Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


k  Crown  Bone  C 

Gutter 

)£AS1EST,  Fastest.  Feed  | 
f  fresh  cut  bone  and  get  more 

eggs,  higher  fertility.  Also  dry 

BEST  /v\ ADE 
Lowest 
in  Price 

Mills.  All  Sizes.  Hand  and  Power.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Illus.  Catalog.  WILSON  BROS..  Dept.  25,  Easton,  Pa. 


Barron  CockerP  8“S-  L  White  Leghorns,  farm 

U reared,  from  pen  imported  di- 
C«rtifted  eecr  records,  250  to  280:  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Barron  WhiteLeghorn  Cockerels  lings TSBa°iM  ofln! 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200  Im¬ 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  Coiwiellsville,  Pa. 

Bi  arron  .Stock, 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds, 
Cockerels,  1  earling  Hens  and  Pullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World’s  greatest  layers.  Cata- 

logue  free,  BrooMield  Poultry  Firm.  R.  F.  0.  Ho.  3,VertaiUes,  Ohio 

300  May  Hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets-^]^1 

W.  Young  blood.  JOHN  LORTDN  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284  egg  stock  Imported  direct.  6  pullets 
and  cock  S15.  Cockerels  J2  each,  6  for  $10.  Barron’s 
w  y andottes 4  pullets  and  cock  $10. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  Hillsdale,  N.  Y 

s-  c-  W.  Leghorn 

T  Also  25  yearling  hens,  Young  strain. 

J.  M,  CASK,  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  and '*1*50 

each.  Itiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  N.  j. 

COR  SALE— Bred-to- Lay  Free  Range  S.  C.  W.  Leg. 

7  .hor".'fenr|lne»-  SI  each;  $00  per  Hundred.  Pul- 
lets.  $l.aO  each,  Harry  Smith,  Montuomery  N  Y 


SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron’s  strain 
Exclusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices,  considering  quality. 
Records  ami  price  list  upon  request. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WH?TE  I FGHORN  PULLETS 

4  months  old.  One  Dollar  e*-...  Year-old  hens.  One 
Dollar  each;  cockerels,  $1  to  $5;  cock  birds,  $2  to  $5 
250-egg  strain.  No  better  birds  to  be  found  at  any 
price.  A.  R.  GRAVES,  WhiteBville,  New  York 

S.C.W.LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

A  few  choice  cockerels  from  April  hatched  chicks 
bought  direct  from  thenoted  “  JustnPoultry  Farm  ” 
for  sale.  $;i  tqich.  K.  3.  Turner,  The  Plains,  Va. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Rich  cherry  to  mahogany,  large  hardy,  free  range 
hen-hatebed  stock,  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  wide- 
set  legs.  Heaveit  winter  laying  Reds  in  America. 
Laying  rates  211  to  267  eggs.  Splendid  breeding 
cockerels  from  trapnested  layers;  splendid  young 
breeding  hens;  some  fine  utility  birds  at  extremely 
low  prices;  early  hatched  1915  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Safe,  delivery,  upright  dealings.  Hatching 
eggs.  1916  booklet  now  ready. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  2.  WESTON.  N  .1 


noted  on  to  their  neighbor’s  yard  and 
been  trapped  or  shot.  Long  trouble  in 
these  matters  convinces  ns  that  no  one 
in  a  thickly  settled  neighborhood  has  any 
business  whatever  to  let  his  hens  run  at 
large  so  that  they  trouble  his  neighbors. 

100  Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

82  each.  B.  H.  HENION.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Rose  Comb  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORN  COCKERELS.  1.  C.  Hawkins,  Sprakers.N.Y. 

Tim  Johnsons  had  an  old  hen  which 
insisted  upon  neglecting  her  comfortable 
nest  to  lay  a  daily  egg  in  the  coal-cellar. 
“I  can  t  think,”  fretted  Mrs.  Johnson,  as 
she  and  her  small  son.  Joe,  hunted  for 
that  particular  egg,  “why  this  one  hen 
insists  upon  using  the  coal-cellar.” 
“Why,  that's  easy,  mother,”  exclaimed 
Joe  in  astonishment.  “I  s’ pose  she’s  seen 
the  sign  :  ‘Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  your 
coal.’”— Credit  Lost. 

nURE  BREED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  from  Prize-laying 
, stock.  References  given.  Pair,  $8;  trio, $10.  Young 
Toms,  $0;  old,  $7.  FLONA  HORNING,  No.  1,  Genesee,  Pa 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Best  of  breeding,  farm  raised  and  healthy.  Price:  Toms, 
$.'•.00.  lions,  $1.00.  Dr.  T.  PAUL  PEERY,  Tazewell,  Va. 

BQ  Best  Breeds- C!,ieketls*  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
guineas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  tor 
sale.  1  aluable  catalogue  free.  H.  A.  Sourier.  Box 29. Scllorsville.Pa. 

For  Sale— African  Geese 

Price  $5  a  pair.  Address 

WM.  H.  WARCUP,  -  West  Branch,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  “and  they  do  it.”  Orchard 
range,  large,  healthy,  vigorous.-toek.  Single  birds,  pairs, 
trios,  or  pens  mated  for  best  results.  Write  vour  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 

For  Sale- A  Few  Ancona  Cockerels 

Both  combs.  Bred  from  a  good-laying  strain.  For 
quick  sale.  $2  apiece  or  two  for  $3.  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  will  refund  money.  ELMER  J.  CLARK,  Hamden,  N.  Y. 

1  IIIC  MPAA  ■JAAUIlire’f  m,"st  ho  so,d  at  once  owing  to  accident  to  owner 

OUU  Live  Cull  MAI# HI  11  to  s  ,°  c"'1  VlH  VV  e“  L  E  GhHVorR VsU 

A  flock,  300  stronpr,  of  wonderfully  fine  pure  white  pullets  just  coining  into  laying.  Large,  able-bodied  vigor" 
ous  hens, — 300.  of  them  and  all  over  their  molt,  getting:  ready  to  lay, —raise  vigorous  baby  chicks  next  spring. 
bO  red-blooded,  (splendid)  cockerels,  from  150  to  175  egg-hens  with  such  stamina  and  vigor  as  you  rarely  see! 
Beauty  and*  utility  matchlessly  blended  in  these  birds.  Briefly,— these  are  the  birds  we  expected  to  keep  for 
ourselves.  v\  e  will  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction,  assuring  you  positively  that  if  not  as  represented  either 
m  value  or  quality,  wo  will  take  back  the  birds,  refund  your  money  paying  all  charges  for  transportation 

Lan  you  lose?  Could  any  offer  he  fairer?  Individual  birds,  SI. 00  to  g‘3.00  as  to  quality.  Absolute  sacrifice  prices 
on  quantity  orders.  But  you  must  write  at  once,  or  you  will  miss  this  opportunity  to  save  vou  monev 

Drop  us  a  postal  now.  COUM  HI  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

THE  HILL  COLONY  BROODER 

Famous  for  High-grade  Construction  and  Efficiency 

TT  is  built  for  actual  business  and  not  a  toy.  It  is  tbe  only 
brooder  in  America  built  with  a  gas-collective  chamber 
over  top  of  beater  and  with  a  double  grate.  The  heat  regu¬ 
lation  is  perfect,  the  price  reasonable.  We  also  manufacture 
the  Magic  Brooder  with  top  and  bottom  draft  at  $15.00.  Write 
for  circular  describing  both  brooders.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  32  Bellevue  A ve., Trenton,  N.J. 
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MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


If  yon  want  plenty 
of  egfrs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
grit  that  grinds  ;  feed  “  Mnka- 
Shel.”  Use<i  by  the  largest  poul- 
trymen.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  81.00  for 
two  100-lb.  bags,  f.  o.  b.  cal's;  Middle  and 
New  England  Slates,  1*  ton  $3.50;  one  ton 
810,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

F'or  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Huy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Cnareonl  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples  Est.  1844 

II.  MacK  ELLA  It'S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Bees  pay— 


MONEY  IN  HONEY  ^*  ^ 

Latest  methods  of  bee-keeping— simply  told  in  O  Cp 

our  "Bee  Primer.”  Highly  instructive.  Send 

today  for  the  hook  and  six  months  subscription  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  23.  Hamilton,  III. 


POULTRY  PAPER  periodical, 

u  p-to-d  at  e; 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Four  months  (or  10  cents. 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  88,  SyrnruM,  I*. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

A  LUI  I>A  FARM,  -  Alan  tic.  Conn. 


S.C.W.  Orpington  Pullets 

at  $1  to  $1.50  per  Pullet  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerels  at  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Our  stock  O  K— all  right. 

THE  ELIZABETH  POULTRY  FARM 

John  H.  Wartel  &  Son  Kohrerstown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons— Trap-nested  stock. 

From  Aldrich’s  most  expensive  Pen  de  Luxe.  J  ust 
a  dozen  selected,  grow  thy,  blacky,  vigorous  oocker- 
el.s;  showing  quality  of  breeding  in  every  curve.  A 
golden  opportunity  for  foundation  stock.  $5  each 
for  quick  sale.  E.  G.  Barton,  No.  7  Tyler  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  hred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  hens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  hens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S.C.R.I.REDS 

Standard  "bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS^, 

ing  pullets  my  specialty.  I  don’t  buy  stock  to  sell. 
L.  E.  INGOLDsiiV,  Hartwiek  Seminary, N.Y. 


1,000  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

range  raic  1;  in  fine  condition.  Selected  for  win¬ 
ter  lav,. is.  Also  some  extra  good  cockerels. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


White  Wvandnttpc  s  c  BUFF  flND  WH,TE  LEGHORNS 

nmie  nyanuoueb  silver  campines,  barred  rocks 

The  best  standard  utility  strains.  Special  Cockerel 
sale  now.  Write  wants.  Circular.  Our  14th  year. 

Ownlainl  Earm,Box  497, South  Hammond, N.Y. 


Tom  Barron  WhiteWyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

for  sale.  283-263-egg  stock,  imporfcOd  direct. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


I 


BLUE  HEN 

SAVES  MORE  CHICKS 


i 


Annasmead  Farm,  Robesonia,  Pa. 

“In  the  past  few  years  I  have  used  practically  all  the 
well  known  makes  of  colony,  oil  and  coal  burning  brooders, 
and  I  consider  the  BLUE  HEN  the  last  word  in  brooding. 
In  this  locality  I  find  after  severest  tests  it  can  be  operated 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents  per  day  for  fuel.  This  is 
a  big  item  in  economy  when  it  comes  to  raising  chicks  in 
such  large  numbers.  I  had  surprisingly  low  mortality,  due 
to  the  uniform  temperature  at  all  times.  Your  regulator  is 
very  accurate.** — Harry  H.  Kruppenbach,  Supt.  of  Poultry. 


As  large  as  any  $30.00  brooder.  Heavy  cast  iron  heatef 
having  thick  walls  which  will  neither  burn  through  noi 
crack.  Three  large  grate  bars,  rocking  and  dumping  type 
— grate  area  three  times  as  large  as  other  brooders.  Assures 
steady  fire  which  cannot  choke  up  with  ashes.  Accurate 
automatic  heat  regulator  and  thermometer.  Easy  to  get 
at  all  parts  for  cleaning  —  hover  raises  up  and  down. 
Warms  largest  floor 

area  without  over-  \  Watson  Mfg.  Co. 
heating  room.  Gua-  [I  Drawer  37 

ranteed  satisfactory  or  A,  fl\  ,  ,  r“  "[ '  , 

your  money  back.  \  LANCASTER,  PA. 


ers  oi 


HOVER 

RAISED 


Manufacturers  ol 
Blue  Hen  Broo 
ders  (hot  ail 
— hotwater.) 
Blue  Hen 
Tray  Incubator* 
&  Round  Tray  Mammoth 
Incubators.  Writeforour 
Special  Makers’  Prices. 
BOOKLET  FREE 
Special  propo¬ 
sition  to  deal* 


Raise  all  the  chicks.  Get  strong  birds  from  weak  Hatchlings. 


The  MARVEL 
Colony  Brooder 

For  large  or  small 
flocks.  Price  $15. 


.▲n  efficient  neater  con¬ 
structed  of  heavy  cantluK* 
with  a-itomatic  control  of 
the  drafts. 

THK  POUCH  FKED  Is  new 
ami  distinctive. 


THE  IDEAL  COLONY  BROODER 

Prices  $24.00  to  $32.00 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  describing  the  UP-TO-THE-M1N- 
UTK  method  of  blooding:  In  large  Hocks;  the  merits  of  the 
FKKMI  A I  It  SYSTKM.  The  safety,  con  vonience,  labor  sav¬ 
ing  and  economy  in  operation.  Learn  to  brood  without 
loss,  making  TlIltKE  CHICKS  where  only  one  grew  before. 


Uberty  Stove  Co.,  800  Chcfttnut  Kt.,  IMilln.,  Pa. 


402,000 

in  Use 

Get  all  facts, 
proofs,  particu¬ 
lars— my  low  prices— money- 
back  guaranty —also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  — 
all  come  with  my  big  illus¬ 
trated  Free  Eook“Hatching 
Facts,”  in  colors.  Write 
me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48.  Racine.  Wis, 


MY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 

trap-nested  hens,  v  ill  increase  your  egg  production. 

MI3DLEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moire,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburg,  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorca,  American  Dominique  A^onasSa  wi.ife 

Crested  Black  Polish  cockerels,  $1  each  and  up¬ 
wards.  A.  JACKSON,  Mineral  Sj)rings,  N.  Y. 


I  ARGE,  WELL  DE 
VELOPEO.  VIGOROUS 


SI.  Brahma  Cockerels  'fj^ct 


from  F.  M.  Prescott.  H.  C.  BLOOMER,  Center  Rutland. Vt. 


RED  SUSSEX  EGGS 

Twenty  birds  en  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coming  pens.  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  the  near  future  Mating  list  on  request 
after  January  1st.  W.  W.  GRAVES,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Special  Sale  Breeders  and  Egg  Producers 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks.  White 
African  Guineas.  A  few  choice  lots  Barred  Rock 
and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  ready  to  lay.  Campines, 
Minora, us.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Giant  Bronze  Tomsfo 

II.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 


R.  C.  Bed  Cockerels, 
Shropshire  Sheep. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Bourbon-Red  Turkeys-s^;yH»"”!S,? 

toms,  $5.  Milton  I>.  Stickley,  Strasburg,  Va. 


Mammoth  toulouse  geese  and  ganders 

$3.50  each.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE.  Bourbon  Tied  Toms,  Adiron¬ 
dack  strain.  Mrs.  JAS.  H.  BENEDICT,  Wisner,  N.  Y. 


Half  Wild  T urkey  T om  Vigo/otT  h.  ecd: 

er.  Price  $10.  Walnut  Ilill  Farm,  Springfield,  Vt. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain.  Choice  Breeding  birds  sold 

on  approval.  D.  R  HONE.  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Clierry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  REI)  TURKEYS— 
Hens,  $3;  Toms,  $4.  Mrs.  R.  F.  BUNDY,  Tazewell,  Va. 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

Self- 
Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  nt  the 
ritfht  temperatuio 
dav  and  night  in  tho 
coldest  weather  and 
requires  loss  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  long  felt  wanteupplied.  Every  Hen-House  needs  one. 
Price  of  1  Honter  and  2  gallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
*1  .15.  Write  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC,  MICHIGAN 


.Winter  Layers 

Are  Money  Makers 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

Makes  a  heavy  winter  egg  yield.  Send  for 
our  special  wholesale  prices  On  Poultry 
Feeds  and  Free  Feeding  Booklet. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

91  Kentucky  Streot,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


 Then  watch  results.  There’s  no  better*  
jg3r>“"*  "■"*>  grit— no  better  egg  maker — no  better^ 
A  if*/  health  food  for  all  poultry  than' 

PEARL  GRtT 


T.CXKC5. 


It  makes  shells,  makes  eggs,  makes  feathers. 
It  serves  a  double  purpose.  Send  for  prices 
and  our  new  valuable  poultry  booklet. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO., 

4fiS.  Cleveland  8t.,  IMqua,  Ohio 


MAKE 


INI 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut.  because  It  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 

profits!  model  BONE  CUTTER  of  hone,  with 

meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  never  clogs, 
tree,  ip  Jays1  Froe  Trial.  No  money  In  advance. 

p*  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  M i  Iford,  Mass. 


POLLO 


Made  from  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Keystone  Copper  Bearing  Galvanized  Sheets, 
in  all  standard  patterns  of  Formed  Hoofing  and  Siding.  Fireproof,  durable, 
reasonable  in  cost— accept  no  substitute.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere, 
•pj  These  f  heats  are  unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Sheds,  Bins,  / 
and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Send  for  our  free  “Better  Buildings’’  booklet./ 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh./ 
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THE  HENYARD 


Let  the  Chickens  Roost  in  the  Trees. 

In  July  we  placed  300  March  and  April 
hatched  pullets  in  a  wood  lot  (about 
three  acres  fenced  in  with  five-foot  wire). 
They  grew  and  they  flew  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  trees.  My  poultry  manager  aged 
with  worry,  and  worried  me  every  day 
with  the  question  “How  will  we  ever  get 
them  in?”  They  began  to  lay  in  August, 
then  we  gathered  eggs  where  blueberries 
grew.  One  morning  about  the  middle  of 
October  we  drove  light  stakes  a  few 
inches  into  the  ground,  about  10  feet 
apart,  drew  them  together  at  the 
top  and  tied  them,  thus  making  a  figure 
A  without  the  cross  bar,  about  three  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom.  Then  tied  to  these 
stakes  a  strip  of  four-foot  wire  on  each 
side,  bringing  it  together  at  the  top,  put 
brush,  boards,  sticks  and  stones  along 
the  bottom  to  hold  it  down.  That  gave 
us  a  tight  runway  about  100  feet  long, 
from  gate  to  wood  lot,  to  door  of  laying 
house.  This  work  took  a  man  and  my¬ 
self  about  one  hour,  then  we  scattered  a 
little  corn  in  the  runway.  Then  we  got 
all  the  men,  women  and  children  and 


middlings,  clover,  meat  scrap,  skim-milk 
and  green  food  are  all  suitable,  and  may 
be  combined  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
corn,  buckwheat,  barley  and  other  more 
fattening  foods ;  but  the  latter  should  not 
be  fed  exclusively.  They  should  have 
all  the  range  possible  to  give  them  and 
are  best  kept  by  themselves,  away  from 
the  pullets  and  hens,  though,  if  necessary, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 
rest  of  the  flock.  June-hatched  cockerels, 
if  properly  grown  and  are  well  developed  - 
and  vigorous,  may  be  used  for  breeders 
the  following  Spring,  but,  as  continued 
hatching  from  birds  not  fully  mature  is 
believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  flock,  it 
is  better  to  make  a  practice  of  hatching 
breeding  males  earlier  in  the  season. 

M.  B.  D. 

Second-story  Poultry  House. 

I  have  a  barn  as  shown  in  diagram, 
and  wish  to  use  part  of  the  second  floor 
as  a  laying  house  for  Reds.  I  want  to 
use  the  parts  “A"  and  “IT.”  which  would 
give  me  400  square  feet  of  floor.  I  plan 
to  enter  from  part  “C.”  Can  you  tell 
me  how  I  should  build  to  suit  these  con¬ 
ditions?  Would  plaster  or  wall  board 
answer  in  place  of  boards  for  the  wall? 
Would  the  top  fit  “I)”  have  to  be  covered? 
IIow  should  it  be  ventilated?  The  open¬ 
ing  shown  has  a  door  hinged,  and  both 
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Plan  for  Barn  Poultry  House. 


started  a  drive.  In  10  minutes  we  had 
the  whole  flock  bunched  at  the  gate,  then 
we  all  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  moment 
or  two.  The  corn  near  the  gate  was  soon 
discovered  and  devoured.  Two  or  three 
of  the  pullets,  looked  in  the  runway 
turned  and  talked  to  their  near  neigh¬ 
bors  about  it.  Some  of  the  others  over 
hearing  the  conversation,  crowded  up  and 
looking  in  saw  something  that  looked 
good  to  them  and  went  in,  then  others 
went  in,  then  more  and  more,  then  very 
very  very  slowly,  so  as  not  to  cause  a 
panic,  we  all  began  to  raise  our  hands, 
each  with  a  five-foot  brush  in  it,  and  then 
very  very  slowly  we  began  to  move  up. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  every  bird  had 
entered  the  runway,  and  were  being  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  man  on  hands  and  knees. 
A  moment  more  and  they  were  all  inside 
the  laying  house.  In  20  minutes  more 
the  runway  was  down,  the  brush  and 
sticks,  boards  and  stones,  and  the  poul¬ 
try  manager’s  face  cleared  up.  If  you 
haven’t  a  laying  house  handy,  use  a  col¬ 
ony  house  or  fence  in  a  small  corner,  then 
catch  the  birds  sit  night. 

DUNDERBERG  POULTRY  YARDS. 

New  York. 

M.  I..  W.  and  M.  B.  I).,  on  page  1305, 
say  they  let  their  chickens  roost  in  near¬ 
by  trees  during  the  Summer,  but  admit  it 
is  quite  a  job  to  go  out  after  dark  and 
pull  them  down,  and  put  them  back  into 
their  home.  I  have  a  much  easier  way 
of  getting  them  back  to  their  “home." 
In  the  Fall,  before  the  cold  rains 
and  frosts  are  expected,  I  com¬ 
mence  feeding  our  chickens  at  night  in 
the  roost  house.  Some  of  them  are  so 
suspicious  of  being  shut  up,  they  will 
not  go  in  to  eat  so  long  as  I  stand  near 
the  door,  and  not  until  they  have  been  fed 
there  three  or  four  times  will  they  all 
rush  in  and  the  door  can  be  closed.  Ven¬ 
tilation  is  provided  by  pushing  the  glass 
windows  aside — wire  netting  covering  the 
windows  on  the  inside.  After  being  fed 
and  confined  a  few  times,  they  go  on  the 
perches  of  their  own  accord  at  night  and 
there  is  no  more  trouble.  The  object  of 
having  them  roost  out  of  doors  is  to  make 
them  live  longer,  enjoy  better  health,  and 
lay  more  eggs.  The  practice  is  of  great 
importance.  I.  w.  INGHAM. 

Pennsylvania. 


Ration  for  Cockerels. 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  cock¬ 
erels  that  I  am  carrying  over  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes?  Are  cockerels  hatched 
June  15  the  proper  age  to  use  in  March 
on  White  Leghorns,  if  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous?  J.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

Cockerels  should  be  fed,  as  are  the 
growing  pullets,  and  need  no  special  ra¬ 
tion.  Their  food  should  contain  the  bone 
and  muscle  forming  elements  and  not 
be  too  fattening.  Oats,  wheat  bran  and 


windows  shown  slide.  I  shall  build  a 
floor  on  a  level  with  the  floor  in  “A”  and 
“C,”  in  part  *‘B.”  The  barn  is  shingled 
and  I  thought  that  all  I  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  wall  in  along  floor  in  “C” 
the  width  of  the  barn,  and  board  to 
beam  above,  or  a  height  of  six  feet.  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  cover  the  top  of 
tli is  space  or  not.  but  there  is  dead  air  in 
Winter  and  whether  the  fowls  would 
warm  til's  space  appreciably,  I  am  in 
doubt.  Should  I  use  sand  on  this  board 
floor  or  sand  and  litter,  or  just  litter? 
I  can  got  quantities  of  pine  needles.  I 
intend  to  keep  the  birds  in  these  quarters 
till  marketed.  Do  you  think  this  practi¬ 
cal?  .  J.  B.  C. 

Maine. 

There  is  no  evident  reason  why  the 
second  floor  of  this  barn  cannot  be  used 
for  poultry,  though  “until  marketed”  is 
such  an  indefinite  length  of  time  that  I 
cannot  advise  as  to  that ;  probably  you 
can.  Ventilation  may  be  provided  by 
means  of  openings  in  the  south  wall, 
either  wire  or  cloth  covered,  and  glass 
windows  enough  to  admit  ample  sun¬ 
light  should  also  be  installed.  One-third 
opening,  guarded  by  poultry  netting  and 
extending  to  within  about  30  inches  of 
the  floor,  one-third  glass  and  one-third 
tight  boarding  makes  about  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  of  each.  All  other  walls  should 
be  airtight  and  wall  board,  plaster  or 
matched  stuff  may  be  used  as  desired. 
The  ceiling  of  this  space  may  best  be 
of  scantling  laid  from  plate  to  plate  of 
the  barn  and  covered  with  enough  loose 
boards  to  sustain  a  layer  of  straw  or  hay 
beneath  the  gables.  This  straw  will  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  and  contribute  much  to  the 
warmth  of  the  poultry  quarters.  A 
guarded  'opening  above  this  layer  of  straw 
at  each  gable  end  will  allow  the  air  to 
pass  through  the  barn  above  the  straw 
and  help  to  keep  it  dry.  Seven  feet  of 
head  room  will  be  better  than  six  and 
can  be  provided  for;  windows  should  also 
extend  to  the  plate,  so  that  sunlight  may 
reach  as  far  toward  tin*  rear  wall  as 
possible.  A  window  or  two  on  the  east 
or  southeast  side  will  admit  much  sun¬ 
light.  Sand  is  not  needed  in  the  litter, 
though  dry  sand  is  beneficial.  Several 
inches  of  litter,  of  whatever  character 
used,  should  be  kept  on  the  floor. 

M.  B.  D. 


Paterson  Poultry  Show. 

The  Paterson.  N.  J..  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  lltli  annual  show  Novem¬ 
ber  16-20.  The  exhibits  were  well  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  previous  years  in 
number  and  quality  of  stock.  Premiums 
of  50  silver  cups  and  25  pieces  of  cut 
glass  were  distributed.  There  was  a 
dog  show  with  about  100  entries.  The 
American  Fur  Fanciers'  Association  has 
taken  this  as  their  official  show,  and 
made  a  large  exhibit  of  rabbits  and 
eavies. 
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THE  KURAU  NtCW-YOKKEK 


A  MAN  went  into  the  suspender  business.  He  built  a  fac- 
tory,  bought  machinery  and  materials,  hired  workers, 
got  up  steam  and  began  to  turn  out  suspenders. 

“How  will  you  sell  your  output?”  someone  asked. 

“By  George!  I  never  thought  of  that!”  he  replied. 

The  story  is  impossible — of  course. 

But  it  seems  that  a  whole  lot  of  poultrymen,  all  over 
the  country,  are  doing  business  a  good  deal  that  way. 

•  Owning  valuable  land,  expensive  equipment  and  costly 
stock,  they  spend  so  much  time  and  energy  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  broilers  that  they  have  little  opportunity 
to  think  of  the  selling  end. 

So  they  take  whatever  the  market  offers,  without  con¬ 
sidering  how  or  where  they  might  find  better  markets — 
and  larger  profits. 

eUfe  COUNT 
GENTLE 

The  great  national  farm  weekly  has  been  doing  some 
thinking  about  these  things  for  you! 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  urging  better  farm  methods 
for  field  and  orchard,  for  feed  lot  and  poultry  yard,  for  gar¬ 
den  and  home,  it  is  constantly  telling  how  to  reach  the 
markets. 

It  is  talking  cooperation  and  selling  methods. 

Consider  your  poultry  and  eggs! 

Why  are  prices  low  for  farm  eggs? 

How  can  they  be  increased? 

What  sort  of  poultry  does  your  market  like  best? 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sell? 

We  answer  questions  like  these  every  week  in  our  poul¬ 
try  department. 

And  if  you  have  a  special  question  to  ask  about  any  farm 
work,  our  staff  of  more  than  a  hundred  experts  will  answer 
it  by  mail. 

The  new  price  of  The  Country  Gentleman  is  $1.00 
a  year. 

And  it  comes  52  times  a  year — every  week. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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CUT  OUT -MAIL  TODAY 

The  Country  Gentleman 
Box  529 

The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company 
Independence  Square 
Philadelphia 


Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  (Cana¬ 
dian  price  $1.75).  Please  send  The 
Country  Gentleman  for  one 
year  to  the  address  below: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


R.  F.  D.  ROUTE 


1450 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  4.  1915. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  friend  has  inquired  about  the  rup¬ 
ture  cure  advertised  by  II.  H.  De  Pew. 
M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  have 
heard  of  some  who  have  been  cured  by 
this  method  of  “paraffin  injection-’  treat¬ 
ment,  but  as  Dr.  I)e  Pew’s  charge  is  .$100 
I  want  to  find  out  the  truth.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  this  doctor  stands,  and  if  the 
treatment  is  harmless  to  the  system? 

Minnesota.  H.  J.  B. 

We  did  not  have  any  definite  knowledge 
of  this  method  and  went  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  of  Chicago,  and  their 
report  is  as  follows : 

It  is.  we  believe,  the  general  consensus 
of  medical  and  surgical  opinion  that  the 
paraffin  treatment  of  hernia  is  unreliable, 
useless  and  likely  to  do  harm. 

Our  information  and  belief  is  that  the 
only  safe  course  to  pursue  in  trouble  of 
this  kind  is  to  consult  a  reputable  physi¬ 
cian  and  follow  his  advice.  The  many  so- 
called  appliances  and  nostrums  of  one 
kind  and  another  advertised  for  the  cure 
of  rupture,  often  cause  greater  trouble 
without  correcting  the  difficulty. 

I  read  with  interest  the  experience  of  G. 
G.  B.  with  the  so-called  International  Au¬ 
tomobile  League  of  Buffalo,  as  published 
in  this  week’s  issue  of  THE  Rubai.  New- 
Yobker.  I  had  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
experience  with  the  company,  and  along 
precisely  the  same  lines.  The  company 
lias  a  cleverly  worded  contract  that  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  case  notice  is  not  sent  to 
them  60  days  in  advance  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  period  of  “membership,”  that 
another  year  can  he  added  and  so  on  with¬ 
out  end.  till  they  run  up  a  bill  of  $50  or 
$100,  when  they  threaten  to  sue.  and  I 
suppose  they  frequently  scare  their  “mem¬ 
bers”  into  paying.  I  also  found  that  in 
dealing  with  them  I  could  save  nothing 
below  the  prices  I  could  buy  outside  of 
their  association,  so  that  I  lost  my  $10 
of  membership  fee  and  got  hooked  as  a 
sucker  in  their  attempt  to  make  me  pay 
beyond  my  year’s  membership.  They 
know  my  address  any  time  they  want  ro 
sue  me,  but  they  haven’t  sued,  and  I 
guess  they  don’t  sue  very  much,  but  de¬ 
pend  chiefly  on  “scaring  them.”  B.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

The  evidence  is  accumulating  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  contentions  from  the  time  this 
International  Automobile  League  was 
first  organized,  that  this  organization  had 
no  facilities  that  would  enable  them  to 
sell  automobile  tires  and  other  accessories 
to  the  public  at  any  less  price  than  the 
same  grade  of  goods  could  be  bought  in 
the  trade  generally.  Those  who  . pay  the 
$10  membership  fee  on  the  representa¬ 
tions  that  they  would  be  able  to  save  a 
large  amount  on  their  purchases,  have,  as 
far  as  our  reports  go,  been  universally 
disappointed.  We  very  seriously  doubt 
that  the  clause  in  the  membership  con¬ 
tract,  providing  that  the  member  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  60  days’  notice  in  advance 
of  the  termination  of  the  membership  in 
order  to  withdraw,  will  hold  good  in  any 
court,  but  this  provision  in  the  contract 
gives  the  International  Automobile 
League  the  club  by  which  to  browbeat 
previous  members  into  paying  unreason¬ 
able  claims  rather  than  go  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit. 

John  T.  Hall  or  John  T.  Newcome,  as 
he  was  also  known,  president  of  the  Hall 
Music  Publishing  Company,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  November  10  to  two  years  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails.  Mr.  Ilall  asked  remittances 
of  $00  and  $35  for  publishing  songs  for 
writers,  but  in  many  cases  there  were  no 
returns,  and  some  parties  testified  they 
had  received  a  few  cents  in  royalties. 
There  were  66  witnesses  to  testify  against 
him  out  of  some  1,500  who  had  lost 
through  Hall’s  methods.  Many  had  been 
contestants  in  a  lyric  contest,  which 
netted  Hall  more  than  $15,000,  but  the 
prizes  which  were  promised  were  never 
awarded,  according  to  the  testimony  in  the 
trial.  The  judge  denounced  the  scheme 
as  the  most  flagrant  swindle  that  had  ever 
come  under  his  observation,  and  when 
Hall’s  attorney  moved  that  the  verdict  be 
set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted,  the 
judge  promptly  denied  the  motions. 
This  verdict  will  doubtless  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  J.  Victor 
Green,  head  of  the  Knickerbocker  Har¬ 
mony  Studios,  13  West  42nd  Street,  who 
is  now  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  used  the  mails  to  defraud.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  Hall  and  Green  were  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  would-be  poets.  Hall 
claimed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
judge  the  merits  of  the  lyrics  sent  in  for 
the  contest  unless  they  were  set  to  music, 


and  for  this  purpose  they  were  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Green  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Harmony  Studio,  and  a  fee  of  $10 
charged.  This  the  Government  claims 
amounted  to  a  scheme  to  defraud,  and 
Mr.  Green  will  be  brought  to  trial  now 
shortly.  Not  long  ago  we  reported  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  Robert  B.  Kel¬ 
logg.  publisher,  who  operated  under  simi¬ 
lar  lines  as  the  Kellogg  Music  Company, 
and  was  sentenced  to  13  months  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary.  These  musical  mail 
swindles  are  meeting  their  just  reward, 
and  the  history  should  be  added  to  the 
collection  in  “Hindsights.” 

I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  your  vic¬ 
tory  as  recorded  on  page  1338.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  great  things  you  are  doing  for 
“us  farmers.”  I  bought  a  place  through 
Strout  and  became  separated  from  500 
good  “In  God  we  trust”  dollars  and  an 
artistic  touch  was  added  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  by  beating  me  out  of  the  stock,  crops 
and  tools,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have 
been  made  to  pay  for  my  stupidity  every 
day  I  have  been  on  this  farm. 

I  have  a  good  money-making  farm 
which  I  like,  but  I  am  working  under  a 
great  handicap.  I  would  also  add  your 
paper  carries  the  only  advertisements 
that  I  consider  seriously.  I  saw  the 

Strout  advertisement  in  the  - 

- ,  and  from  that  day  to 

this  there  is  not  one  line  of  advertisement 
in  their  paper  I  would  believe  or  one  ar¬ 
ticle  I  would  purchase.  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  unless  a  firm  advertises  in  your 
paper  I  will  not  deal  with  them.  The 
average  publisher  to-day  seems  to  forget 
his  duty  to  his  subscribers  is  to  see  the 
advertisements  are  honest  and  not  fakes. 
Experience  is  a  dear  school  and  you  have 
got  to  have  a  lot  of  money  to  get  a  degree. 

Connecticut.  '  n.  D.  B. 

We  do  not  publish  the  above  letter 
from  any  sense  of  vanity,  though  we  ad¬ 
mit  a  pride  in  it.  We  publish  it  rather 
to  show  the  trend  of  public  thought  and 
action.  Publications  may  exist  and  even 
prosper,  while  they  put  the  interests  of 
their  own  pockets  ahead  of  the  interests 
of  their  readers;  but  that  kind  of  policy 
can  never  earn  the  full  confidence  of  the 
public. 

On  .Tune  20  I  ordered  two  auto  tires 
from  the  Premier  Tire  Company  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  They  agreed  to  take  back 
any  goods  not  satisfactory.  One  tire 
looked  to  be  all  right,  and  I  put  it  on 
my  car  and  used  it.  However,  after  run¬ 
ning  it  for  about  600  miles  it  exploded 
and  was  of  no  more  use.  The  other  tire 
looked  to  be  defective.  I  wrote  to  them, 
and  they  advised  me  to  return  it  and  they 
would  send  another  tire  in  exchange.  I 
sent  it  back  on  July  19  by  prepaid  ex¬ 
press.  I  did  not  hear  from  them  and 
wrote  them  several  times  with  no  re¬ 
sults  until  August  12,  when  I  wrote  them 
that  if  I  did  not  hear  from  them  by  the 
16th  of  said  month  I  would  investigate 
them.  To  this  last  letter  I  received  the 
letter  enclosed,  dated  Aug.  17.  1915. 

I  wrote  them  again  giving  instructions 
as  to  the  kind  of  tire  wanted.  But  the 
tire  never  came,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
anything  from  them  since.  Will  you 
kindly  investigate  them  and  see  what 
there  is  to  them?  j.  p.  c. 

After  repeated  letters  written  to  the 
Premier  Tire  Company  of  Buffalo,  we  re¬ 
ceive  response  from  the  Central  Tire 
Company  of  234  North  Broad  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  concern  seems  to  be  the 
general  distributors  of  the  Premier  tires, 
to  the  effect  that  their  Buffalo  branch  find 
no  record  of  having  received  the  tire  re¬ 
turned  by  J.  P.  C..  and  further  states 
that  their  tires  are  sold  without  a  guar¬ 
antee,  and  therefore  will  make  no  ad¬ 
justment  on  the  used  tire  which  gave  only 
600  miles  of  service.  This  subscriber  paid 
$22.50  for  the  two  tires  in  question,  and 
all  the  service  he  got  from  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  600  miles  of  service  from  one 
tire.  Any  automobile  owners  that  have 
any  desire  to  pay  at  this  rate  for  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  mileage,  can  get  accommo¬ 
dated  at  this  Philadelphia  house  or  its 
branch  in  Buffalo.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  so  many  houses  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  tire  line  that  are  willing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  customers  at  a  distance  in  this 
way.  These  houses  invariably  quote 
prices  which  are  much  lower  than  the 
price  at  which  standard  makes  of  tires 
can  be  purchased.  It  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  people  that  the  tires  re- 
ceived  from  these  cut-rate  houses  would 
be  expensive  at  any  price,  and  we  repeat 
our  previous  advice  to  automobile  own¬ 
ers  that  they  purchase  only  standard 
makes  of  tires  and  from  reliable  dealers. 

J.  J.  D. 


“What  do  you  think  about  the  cause 
of  gravitation?”  “I  don’t  know  much 
about  it.  But  I  guess  I’m  for  it.”-- 
Princeton  Tiger. 


The  Biggest 
Insurance 
Buijding 

in  the  world  is  fire¬ 
proofed  with  NATCO 
Hollow  Tile.  The  best  in¬ 
surance  is  absolute  safety 
and  permanency.  Insurance 
companies  know  this  and 
build  accordingly.  The  Equit¬ 
able  Life  Assurance  Co.’s  new 
office  building,  New  York  City,  shown  here  is  fireproofed 
with  Natco  tile.  Make  your  farm  buildings  just  as  secure — 

Build  with  Natco  HollowTile 

Best  for  the  city — best  for  the  farm.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  Natco  Imperishable 
Silos— and  their  owners  have  testified  to  their  great  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
steel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  in  the  mortar,  hold  the  silo  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  The 
hollow  vitrified  clay  tile  will  last  for  ages.  Just  so  with  other  Natco  buildings. 

Send  for  our  new  book  “Natco  on  the  Farm.”  Fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  and  construction  details  of  all  types  of  farm  buildings. 

_j..  Tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  build. 

Also  ask  for  catalog  describing  the  ever  popular 
Natco  Imperishable  Silo— 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  For  Generations’ 

A  perfect  ensilage  preserver  in  all  parts, 
through  all  weather  conditions.  Hand- 
|some,  durable,  convenient  is  this,  “the 
skyscraperof  the  f  arm”and  a  most  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  your  farm  buildings. 

National 

Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories— Short  hauls— 
Prompt  shipments. 
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«  The  Silo  that  Lasts 
for  Generations" 


HAVANA  FARM  TRUCKS 

We  can  furnish  these  Low-Down  Gears  with 
either  Steel  Wheels  or  Wood  Wheels.  They 
are  as  handy  for  farm  work  as  the  Auto 
is  for  travel. 

We  can  furnish  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels  to  lit  any 
wagon.  May  we  not  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue! 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 
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ray 
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■  field 


No 

more  , 
high  / 
lifting  or  pitch/ 
lng.  Saves  you 
workand  light-  I 
ens  draft  nearly  I 
60%.  Don’t  rut 
fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
i  wagon.  Wheels  can’i  _ 

^  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

tree  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 
Electric  Wheel  Co., 
.48  Kim  Street, 
quincj.  111. 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25%  less  |V8  /X  D  E 

power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any  A  ' 

other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grind  ear 
corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Never 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

gasoline  engines.  ^^^HFREE  CATALOG. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  320  Springfield,  Ohio 

S'^feSTy^p  pulLER 

Grubber  Co 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT-  55,  LA  CRESCENT.  " 


Twist Its  Tail  ' 


j  And  5ave  An  Extra  Per  Day 


30  HR 

Write  Now  Ana  We  Will  Tell  You  About  lt| 

cDLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO. 


, 812  BENTON  ST. 


cJOLIET  ILL. 


Delay  buying  any 
engine  until  you  find, 
out  all  about 

S  te  am 
Engines 


LEFFEL 


iey 

cost  day  after  day  than  any  gaa  engine. 


Ruu  all 


Burn  coal,  wood  or  rubbish, 
farm  power-driven  machinery. 
Furnish  steam  and  hot 
water  for  cooking  feed  or 
cleaning  and  sterilizing 
pots,  pans,  milk  cans,  feed 
troughs,  etc.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  swear  by  the  Leffel. 

U7  ’i.  for  booklet  and  full 
i  HI  lie  information.  Don’t 
delay— write  tonight. 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 


Leffel 

Steam  Engines  51 


SSEMER. 


We  say  the  Bessemer  Kerosene  Engine  is  cheapest 
in  the  long  run — because  of  low  running  expense.  We 
have  a  number  of  tests  to  prove  this,  which  will  be 
furnished  you  upon  application.  The  Bessemer  is  built  as  a 
Kerosene  Engine,  and  is  not  a  converted  gasoline  type,  therefore 
is  freer  from  trouble  and  repairs.  Sizes  2  to  10  H.  P.  Also 
direct  connected  to  pumps,  hoists,  lighting  plants,  etc.  Get  a  lot 
of  real  facts  free  by  writing  today. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

123  Lincoln  Are.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Those  who  need  more  power  should  use  the  Bessemer 
Fuel  Oil  Engine,  15  to  200  H.  P.  Free  catalog  “O’,’ 
explains  them. 


KEROSENE 

ENGINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Nov.  26,  1915. 

(Continued  from  page  1445.) 

WOOL. 

Xo  special  price  changes  arc  noted. 


but 

de~ 


the  tone  of  the  market  is  strong,  with 
cidedly  increased  manufacturing  interest. 
Itecent  prices  at  Boston  have  been : 
Michigan  and  New  York  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  26  to  27;  half  blood.  31  to  32- 
three-eighths  blood,  37  to  3714.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  halfblood  combing,  33  to 
34  ;  unwashed  Delaine,  30(4  to  31.  Wis¬ 
consin  and  .Missouri  quarter  blood 
to  36 ;  half  blood,  30  to  31. 

live  stock. 

Market  on  all  native  beef  stock 
Calves  in  fair  demand.  Sheep  and 
selling  well  for  anything  of  good 
Dogs  lower. 

Buns . UH 

Cows .  . 2  85 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb  8  00 

Culls . . 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00 

Jiarabs  . 800 

Ho&8 .  6  50 


,14 


slow, 
lambs 
q  uality. 


@  s  75 
@  C60 
@6  15 
@11  75 
@  7  00 
@  5  75 
@  9  40 
@  7  tO 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  very  little  activity  in  the 
ket  for  either  spot  or  future  apples. 

Apples— Kvap..  choice  to  fancy . 

Lower  grades . 

Sun  dried . ” 

Prunes,  lb . 

Apricots . ' 

Peaches., . 

Currants' . 


nmr- 


s  © 

9Vjj 

6  14® 

7 

6b> 

6  @ 

m.. 

8  @ 

13  M 

4V£@ 

14 

9  @ 

KB* 

16  @ 

18 

26  (a) 

21 

Ita'spberries . ’ . . 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs. . .  s  no 

. 6  5o 

t  ea  .  o  70 

Red  Kidney .  .  8  40 

White  Kidney  . '..9  50  @1000 

YellowlLCye .  625  @635 

Lima.  California .  5  50  @  560 

KKE3H  FRUITS. 

EarlJ  in  .the  week  business  in 
was  good,  some  sales  being  made 
advance  over  hist  week's  figures, 
the  usual  dullness  after  a  holiday  was 
noted.  \  ery  few  of  the  barrelled  apples 
received  are  good  enough  to  go  above  $4. 
1  ears  and  grapes  selling  slowly. 


@  8  25 
@  6  75 
@  6  75 
@  8  50 


apples 
at  an 
Later, 


VEGETABLES. 

White  potatoes  are  in  light  receipt,  and 
prices  ranging  about  25  cents  per  ISO 
pounds  higher.  Bermuda  are  on  hand ; 
selling  mainly  at  $5  to  .$7.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  in  surplus  and  lower.  No  improve¬ 
ment  in  cabbage  prices.  Onions  running 
poor  in  quality,  such  selling  down  to  40 
cents  per  100  pounds.  String  beans  from 
the  Carolinas,  and  peas  from  Florida  and 
CBhfornia  bringing  high  prices  for  best, 
•M  to  $6  per  bushel  for  the  latter ;  ordi¬ 
nary  grades,  $1  to  $2.  Lettuce  and 
chicory  low.  Large  kale  bringing  50 
cents  per  barrel.  Squashes  are  higher — 
nO  cents  per  barrel  advance  in  some 


eases.  _White  turnips  meeting  a 
sale  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel. 

steady 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl. 
Jersey  . 

.  2  40 

@  2  75 
@  2  25 

Maine . 

State . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

@  7  (10 
@  70 

@  1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu.. 

Southern,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.  ... 
Carrots,  bbl . 

@  10 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage,  ton . ..’ 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket  ... 

.  2  50 

. 2  60 

.  50 

@  3  (10 
@  6  00 
@  1  25 

3-doz.  crate . 

Onions.  State..  106  lb  bag  . . 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

.  75 

.  1  50 

. 2  50 

©  2  00 
@  1  85 
©  3  50 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.  75 

. 35 

. . . . .  75 

@  2  25 
@  40 

@  1  00 
@  4  50 
@  2  00 
&  3  00 

Squash,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bu.... 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  on  hay,  both  medium  and 
good  grades,  is  stronger.  Occasional  lots 
°f.  4  imothy  bring  up  to  $25,  and  clover 
mixed;  $23.  Ordinary  feeding  hay  runs 
from  $17  to  $20.  Straw  in  surplus  and 
50  cents  lower. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 24  50 

No.  2 . . . 23  00 

NO.  •) . 17  00 

Clover  mixed . pj  no 

No  grade  . 10  00 

Straw,  Rye . UU 


@25  50 
@24  (JO 
@21  00 
@22  00 
@15  00 
@13  50 


MILLFEED. 

Bran,  car  lots .  22  50 

Middlings .  '>4  00 

Red  Dog  .  ‘’SOU 

Cornmeal . ....'.'.30  0U 


@23  25 
@26  00 
@29  50 
@31  00 


@  . 
@  76 

@  5  60 
@  42 

@  1  03 


GRAIN 

Export  demand  for  wheat  light,  and, 
with  favorable  crop  news  from  Argentina, 
tiio  market  is  weak  and  slightly  lower. 
<’orn  market  strong,  mainly  on  reports  of 
poor  quality  in  the  new  crop. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  15 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  75 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 5  30 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  40 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York  population. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Cold  Storage  . . 

Butter,  fancy  prints.lb . . 

Tub.  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb. 

Squab  Broilers,  pair  . 

Fricassee,  lb . 

Turkeys . . . 

Fowls  . 

Leg  of  lamb . . 

Lamb  chops..., . . 

Roasting  beef . 

Pork  chops  . . . 

Loin  of  pork  . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Radishes,  bunch  . 

Cucumbers,  each . 

a  pples.  doz . 

Cabbage,  bead  . 

Potatoes,  peck  . 


, .  6(1 

@ 

65 

. .  45 

($ 

48 

..  28 

@ 

35 

.  30 

<'/. 

35 

.  37 

@ 

38 

.  32 

@ 

35 

.  25 

@ 

27 

.  28 

@ 

30 

..  i  00 

@ 

1  26 

@ 

20 

..  25 

© 

35 

..  -20 

@ 

22 

.  18 

@ 

20 

.  18 

@ 

20 

.  20 

@ 

24 

.  IS 

@ 

2(1 

.  16 

<tli 

1,8 

•> 

(<b 

4 

3 

@ 

5 

7 

@ 

10 

■  20. 

@ 

30 

8 

@ 

5 

45 

@ 

50 

Receipts  at  New 
days  ending  Novembc 

Butter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Cotton,  bales  ...... 

Apples,  bbls . 

Potatoes,  bbls . 

Onions,  lbs . „ . . 

Rye  bush . 

Corn,  bush . 

Oats,  bu . 

Wheat,  bush . 

Hay.  tons . 

Straw,  tons  .  . 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs. 
Live  Poultry,  crates  . 
Cranberries,  bbls... 

Lemons,  boxes . 

Oranges,  boxes . 

ltosln.  bbls . 

Spts.  Turp.  bbls . 

Tar.  bb  s . 


York  during  eight 


2.012.11 0 

1,007.460 
47.762 
7).2.'9 
49.746 
3,169.2110 
47,250 
18.200 
.  877.600 
3,680.540 
7,391 
130 
35.203 
17,315 
6,660 
2.244 
1 1 1 .980 
12,303 
1,595 
537 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl. 

Newtown,  bbl . 

Hubbardston,  bbl . 

. 1  75 

.  2  50 

@  2  25 
(a)  :*  50 

(3  --  •  5 

Winesap.  ..  . 

Wolf  River . 

Gi)  3  (J(J 

Wealthy . 

Twentv-ounce  ... 

@  2  75 
@  3  (K) 

McIntosh . 

Jonathan  . 

( a }  4  55 

Greening . 

Baldwin . 

(&►  3  75 

King . 

York  Imperial . 

Spy . 

@  3  25 

Culls,  bbl . 

@  1  25 
@  2  75 

Grapes.  10-bkt.  crate . 

41b.  bkt . 

Bulk,  ton  . . 

Pears  K idler,  bbl . 

@  2  75 

Bose . 

Anjou  . 

Sheldon . 

Gh  no 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod  bbl... 

@  8  50 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  one 
having  copies  of  “Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine,”  by  Geo.  W.  Curtis,  that  he 
cares  to  sell.  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
V\  est  30th  St.,  New  York. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

YX71-  are  not  dealers,  hut  every  member  of  our  Asso.  iallon 
VV  n  farmer  ami  producer  i-f.hay  ami  we  wMi  to  sell  dire. a 
1.1  ibe  consumer.  Every  bale  Is  carefully  Inspected,  graded 
ami  guaranteed,  and  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 
Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hsy  sndSlraw 
Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  offered  for  sale.  We 
keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers'  Ass’n,  Inc. 

No.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers  Exchange 

FOR  SALE — One  Farquliar  Portable  Saw  Mill. 

outfit  complete,  size  5A.  Style  Right  Hand. 
Has  been  used  five  months  by  me,  bad  been 
used  about  two  years  previous  to  that,  but  is  In 
perfect  condition  in  every  way.  Price  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($000).  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — At  an  early  date  a  superintendent 
for  a  gentleman’s  place  in  southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  man  who  is  competent  to  plan  work, 
manage  men  efficiently,  one  who  understands 
horticulture,  gardening  and  flowers.  A  most 
d'esirable  situation  for  a  married  man  with 
ability.  Address  H.  HAYWARD,  Newark,  Del. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
we  °Pen  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poulcry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


FOR  SALE — Shellbark  hickory  nuts,  four  cents 
pound,  large  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  2c.  lb.; 
pecans  15  and  l(5e.  lb.  HOUGLAND  MILLER, 
Boonville,  Ind. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A. 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


in  sixtv- 
FATOH, 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  Oranges,  Brights,  $1.75  per 
1,,arter  box,  75  cents;  Golden  russets, 
51-50  per  box,  quarter  box,  50  cents,  F.  o.  R. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  bv  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Brights 
$1.50;  Golden  Russets.  $1.25.  Write  us  for  ex¬ 
press  rates  and  particulars.  GEO.  P.  ('ELLON 
Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — A  Rowsher 
Cost  $85.  Price  $35. 
lordsville,  Conn. 


Feed  Mill,  nearly 
THE  LOCUSTS, 


new. 

Gay- 


FOR  SALE — Farqtiehar  sawmill,  4A  Ajax  left 
band,  3  bend  blocks  inserted  tooth  hoe  saw. 
Gang  edges,  20-inch  trimmer,  35  H.  P.  fire  box 
boiler.  Ajax  center  crank  engine,  lots  of  extras; 
only  sawed  one  job:  good  as  new.  DORR  TROW¬ 
BRIDGE,  Lansing,  Pa. 


HONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  Direct  from  Farm. 

Circular  free.  HARRIS  T.  KILLS  &  BRO., 
Swedegboro,  New  Jersey. 


BARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Snle — 25  H.  P. 

I.  II.  C.  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough.  Sharpies 
Milking  machine,  4  units,  Davis  6  bottle  filler 
(new),  Star  litter,  and  feed  carriers,  400  feet 
track,  8  H.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine  on  trucks. 
C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  SAUSAGE — Old-fashioned,  home¬ 

made  sausage  meat,  in  1  lb.  prints.  Not  made 
from  trimmings,  but  from  our  own  finest  quality 
tender  pig  pork  only;  seasoned  just  right.  An 
unusually  tasty  product;  4  lbs.  postpaid  for  SI. 
SAN  DA  NON  A II  FARM,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  power  spray  outfit  with  100 
gal.  tank  in  first  class  condition.  DONALD 
GRANT,  It.  5,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


PECANS  30  cents  per  pound.  JAMES  F.  Mc- 
CALEB,  Insmore,  Mississippi. 


FOR  SALE — Witli  or  without  stock,  electric 
feed  mill  and  store,  with  grocery  department, 
living  rooms  above,  private  track,  thrifty  farm¬ 
ing  section,  nearest  mill  five  miles.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  business.  Reason  for  sale, 
poor  health.  G.  M.  HAZARD,  Charlotte.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Garden  farm,  tit  roe  acres,  double 
bouse,  good  barn,  on  .state  road,  city  three 
miles,  suburbs  large  village.  Poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  FRED  WARD,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


3  FARMS  FOR  SALE— 125  acres,  200  acres,  300 
acres,  in  good  state  of  cultivation.  CUAS.  li. 
DAVIS,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  68  acres;  50  woodland,  est.  75,000  ft. 

Hickory,  oak,  maple,  chestnut.  Painted  7- 
room  house,  shop  and'  woodshed.  42  ft.  barn 
with  eowbarn  attached.  Henhouses  for  500 
beads,  20  kinds  grafted  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  2(5  miles  to  station,  y,  mile  to 
eluirch  and  school.  Price,  $2,500.  GEO  A 
COSGROVE,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 300  acre  level  farm,  suitable 
grain,  hay  or  stock  raising;  could  do  an 
awful  business.  A  bargain  for  quick  buyer  I 
C.  HAWKINS,  Sprakers,  N.  Y.  * 


FOR  SALE— Fine  Dutchess  County  farm,  132 
acres,  suitable  gentleman's  farm,  descrip¬ 
tion,  photos;  bargain,  $5,800;  buildings  insured 
$3,000.  ROUDEWYNS,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 33-acre  farm  near  Princeton,  three 
railroad  stations  and  trolley.  Write  BOX  327 
Owner,  care  It.  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE — 95  acre  farm,  good  buildings.  Al¬ 
falfa  land,  nearly  all  tillable,  near  school  and 
milk  station,  four  miles  Cazenovia,  $50  per  acre. 
M.  I).  BLAKESLEE,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  DAIRY  FARM _ With  or  with¬ 

out  stock,  "sanitary”  milk  a  specialty,  in¬ 
quiries  solicited.  JAMES  F.  BAKER  CO.,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J. 


FARM  13  acres,  splendidly  adapted  for  stock 
.raising  or  for  poultry;  fine  market  for  truck¬ 
ing;  house  10  rooms  and  bath.  F’our  large 
°aP"8  small  eottage.  $8,000;  half  mortgage, 
<jM).  \Y .  PALMLR,  Navesink,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  PLANT,  within  40  miles  of  New 
Cork,  to  rent  for  nominal  sum,  or  on  shares 
rent  or  share  taken  in  eggs  and  table  fowls  bv 
owner.  Present  stock,  about  500  head,  may  be 
purchased'  on  easy  terms.  Fully  equipped  to 
handle  up  to  three  thousand  head.  Address  BOX 
330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE— Highly  cultivated  fruit  ranch 
S°"thern  California,  State  boulevard,  Severn 

tools •aCnrle'o"efV  fi  Kll,.'room  bungalow;  stork  and 
tools,  price,  twelve  thousand;  clear:  will  take 

California.*1^"  AddreSS  R‘  ^Lake  Side 


FOR  SALE— Commuting  farm  5  acres  large 
''-0“se\  l,arn-  Poultry  houses,  etc.,  near  station 
$.»,i,.0,  including  stock  and  tools.  Anv  reason- 

NotcberN8  j°  responsiWe  Party.  A.  B.  C.,  Great 


WANTED— Orchard'  and  fruit  work  by  exneri- 

teedCedWh°Il CD,uiRowSert  service  guaran- 
Putney.Vt.  DARU0W'  Grpen  Mt.  Orchards, 


YOUNG  MAN, 

wishes  steady 
Sive  fruit  farm. 
Yorker. 


2.),  with  orchard  experience, 
work  in  orchard's  of  progres- 
BOX  326,  care  Rural  New- 


F^F^.[{iBNCEI)  young  man  wants  place  on 

H.  LMACOMBER^'a.'t  Dliai'a,'1  N.'^Y  m:u'a8°r- 


*  experienced,  hustling  manager 

wishps  position.  (’ornell  training;  can  Zet 
practical  results,  BOX  324,  care  R.  N.-Y.  ^  1 

POSII  FOX  IN  SOUTH  wanted  by  Northern 

in‘nan'A  Years'  experience  in  farm  manag¬ 
ing.  At  present  successfully  managing  a  large 
proposition  Experienced  in  d'airyffig,  st.wk 
fa!fn"S  t'"i  general  farm  crops,  especially  Al¬ 
falfa.  Technical  education;  age  44.  Have  ball 
BOX  qo-rS  successful  experience  in  the  South 
BOX  32o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r>^dLTTlIv  Rf,mING’  rn*rnial  assof'iat<'  want- 
.  IIa u  “I'1,-''  equipped  plant,  600  capacity 
and  starting  with  300  Leghorns;  exceptional  on- 
port  unity  to  join  with  100  to  300  birds  p«r- 

V fne fan d , *NL f  j.  c c te r'  SALMON.  Grant  Axe,, 


WANTED— On  or  before  Jan.  1,  position  as 

manager  of  estate  or  stock  farm.  Scientific 

nonlt?vaCfiiC.?f  kn°wledgo  of  dairy  cattle,  swine, 
poultry,  fruit,  cropping,  etc.  Agricultural  school 
graduate,  single,  sober  ami  reliable  Fi  st  of 
references.  BOX  81,  Ames,  N.  Y.  01 


WANTED— Married  couple,  man  milk  and'  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wife  for  housework.  Would 
consider  widow  or  single  woman.  G  RATI  AS 
Perkasie,  Pa.  ' 

WANTED— Superintendent  to  take  entire  charge 

of  farm  buildings  on  Long  Island  estate 
Must  thoroughly  understand  care  and  feeding  of 
sheep,  poultry  and  cattle.  Apply,  stating  age, 
family,  experience,  references  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  Address  LOCK  BOX  328,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orkor. 


SINGLE  MAN,  farm  bred,  wants  practical  ex- 
.  Peneuce  m  operating  mammoth  incubator  and 
in  brooding,  feeding  ami  rearing  stock  Will 
pay  for  board  and'  room,  or  do  work  for  all  or 
part  as  circumstances  warrant.  New  York  State 
preferred.  Address  BOX  352,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Voi  NG  MAN  wants  work  on  a  poultry  or  dairy 

farm ;  cannot  milk.  J.  LLOYD  DAVIS.  Staffa, 
Ontario,  Canada,  care  of  John  Smale. 


*  V J*?'''  WANTED  as  herdsman  or  manager 
ot  high-class  Jersey  or  dairy  herd,  experienced 
in  care,  feeding,  breeding,  calf-raising,  handling 
bulls,  show  ring  work,  dairy  machinery,  engines, 
mechanical  milkers  and  handling  men.  I’racti- 
cnl  man,  temperate  and  steady.  Any  sized  prop¬ 
osition,  any  location.  Best  references.  Give 
particulars  and  salary  offered  in  first  letter. 
HERDSMAN,  Box  329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  age  40,  temperate,  steady  and 
trustworthy,  wants  position  Jan.  1st.,  general 
farming  or  dairying.  Capable  of  taking  charge. 
Please  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX 
331,  care  It.  N.-Y.,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

WANTED — Man  and  wife.  American  or  French 
preferred’;  man  under  30,  to  do  general  farm 
work.  Wife  to  take  charge  of  small  dairy.  BOX 
71,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework  on  small  farm  near  town. 
MRS.  D.  E.  MINARD,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farmer  and 
fruit  grower,  experienced  in  clearing,  drain¬ 
ing.  restoring  and  conserving  fertility,  all  crops, 
stock  and  machinery,  handling  labor,  accounts, 
etc.  American,  age  44,  married,  small  family. 
BOX  309,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  practical  market  poultry- 
man  with  man  having  capital  to  plan  and'  build 
poultry  and  egg  farm  in  Spring.  Salary  ex¬ 
pected;  married;  no  family.  Former  employers 
my  references.  Address  BOX  332,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

From  December  10th  to  20th  will  be  a  good  time  to  mar¬ 
ket  Greenings,  Spys,  Kings,  Spitzenburgs  and  Jonathans. 
Ship  to  reach  the  city  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Baldwins,  Ben  Davis  and  other  good  keepers  may  well  be 
held  in  cold  storage  for  later  shipment. 

The  hulk  of  apple  shipments  up  to  this  time  and  partic¬ 
ularly  for  two  weeks  past,  have  been  medium  and  poor  grades, 
showing  softness  and  rot.  Prices  ruled  accordingly.  Real 
fancy  grades  are  in  fairly  good  demand,  though  the  soft 
weather  has  not  been  favorable  for  apple  consumption. 

Potatoes  are  in  very  good  demand,  but  prices  reported 
from  up  State  show  better  than  net  returns  in  New  York 
market. 

Cabbage  continues  low;  and  State  onions  show  poor  qual¬ 
ity  and  low  price.  Fancy  in  demand.  Eggs,  hennery  first,  as 


high  as  45c.  for  brown  and  63c.  for  white. 


The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


NOTE:  Even  after  its  experience  of  nearly  a  century.  Case  is  not  content  to  publish  advertisements  unless  based  on  the  very  latest 
authoritative  information.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  messages  to  farmers  prepared  after  visiting  tractor  demonstrations,  talking  to  hundreds 
of  farmers  and  carrying  on  a  national  investigation  through  our  sales  organization  and  by  mail  to  find  the  gas  tractor  needs  ot  the  tarmers. 


Unchaining  the  Farmer 


Farmers  face  two  great  problems  today — -and  these  are 

probably  the  biggest  economic  questions  in  America  because  they 
indirectly  affect  every  man,  woman  and  child.  These  two  problems  are  the 
help  question  and  the  horse  question.  The  solution  has  bothered  men  for  years 
— but  now  the  situation  is  acute. 

“How,”  asks  the  average  farmer,  “are  we  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  costs 
of  production  and  scarcity  of  men  and  horses  or  mules?” 


A  Producer  Wanted- 
Not  a  Waster 

Farm  help  is  mighty  hard  to  find 
and  a  continual  source  of  expense. 
Horses  are  notoriously  high  priced  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  keep.  With  what  it  takes  to  keep  our  horses, 
the  Government  says,  we  could  feed  125,000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  farmer — not  the  consumer— pays  from  his 
profits  for  the  feeding  of  our  25,000,000  horses  and 
mules.  In  Kansas  farmers  spend  $40,000,000  a  year 
to  feed  draft  horses,  says  C.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary 
of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Registry  Board.  Yet  each 
horse  actually  works  about  three  hours  a  day,  averag¬ 
ing  the  year.  Each  horse  requires  27  minutes  care  a 
day.  Horses  eat  when  idle  or  working.  Expense 
goes  on  winter  and  summer — 24  hours  a  day. 

Too  many  men  are  “horse-poor.”  Too  many 
farms  are  burdened  by  unnecessary  expense.  Too 
many  farmers  are  chained  down  by  these  problems — 
unable  to  put  their  farms  on  a  profitable  basis.  Too 
many  farms  are  over-horsed,  but  under-powered.  A 
farm  must  be  put  on  an  earning  basis  like  other 
businesses. 


Now  Comes  Case 
To  Help  Farmers 

Now  comes  this  international 

organization  of  farm  engineers,  this 

experienced  concern  with  a  history  of  74  years 
of  success  behind  it,  with  the  answer  to  our  problem. 

“Case  Tractors” — that  is  the  answer,  for  small, 
medium  or  large  farms.  One  man  can  do  more  with 
a  Case  10-20  tractor  than  with  the  ordinary  slow, 
five-horse  outfit.  These  tractors  are  not  hurry-up 
jobs  to  meet  a  sudden  demand  —  they,  too,  are 
backed  by  our  experience  in  the  agricultural  field. 
“It  is  extremely  important  to  consider  the  reputa¬ 
tion  behind  the  tractor,”  says  the  Farmers’  Mail  and 
Breeze.  “Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
tractors  built  on  half-baked  ideas.  When  you  buy 
a  tractor  of  a  standard  company  you  are  certain  of 
getting  an  engine  that  has  received  thought  and  study 
by  specialists  who  know  the  problem  of  farm  tractors.” 

Then  the  Country  Gentleman  warns  farmers  from 
investing  in  tractors  hurried  to  the  market  by  companies 
which  lack  experience  in  this  or  the  farm  implement  field. 
‘•Not  all  the  light  tractors  on  the  market  are  practical, ’’ 
it  says. 


No  Tractor  Like  the  CASE 


Case  tractors  are  made  in  the  Case  shops  by  Case  workmen. 

This  includes  our  specially  designed  tractor  motor.  You  can  depend  on  our 

engine  delivering  the  power.  It  is  simple,  efficient,  economical,  and  noted  for  its 
constant,  responsive  power.  At  all  the  tractor  demonstrations  this  year  Case  tractors  commanded  the  attention 
of  thinking,  studious  farmers  who  were  planning  to  do  away  with  costly  methods  and  claim  the  profits  that  rightfully 
belong  to  them.  Men  admired  Case  simplicity,  and  contrasted  our  experienced  engineering  methods  with  freaky  types 
recently  introduced.  Some  men  expected  to  find  Case  tractors  suitable  only  for  large  farms,  but  were  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  our  line  included  all  sizes,  suitable  for  all  farms.  Case  gas  tractors  are  in  four  sizes— the  10-20, 12-25,  20-40  and  30-60. 


Cheaper  Than  Cheaper  Tractors 

For  you  who  want  a  real,  everyday  tractor,  one  that  is  backed  by 
a  reputation,  we  say  that  a  Case  tractor  costs  less  than  cheaper  trac¬ 
tors  because  it  is  built  honestly  and  carefully.  Case  principles  are 
right,  and  no  Case  tractor  is  too  small,  too  light  or  too  cheap.  Case 
tractors  are  built  to  uphold  a  name  and  fame  that  must  not  be 
dimmed,  so  they  will  not  be  claimed  by  tractor  graveyards.  The 
wise  farmer  who  chooses  a  Case  is  bound  to  increase  his  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  never  have  to  experiment  with  one  tractor  and  then  an¬ 
other.  He  need  never  fear  that  he  will  be  caught  with  an  orphaned 
tractor  on  his  hands. 

Farmers  who  buy  a  horse  from  looks  and  talk  only,  often  are 
disappointed.  It  is  so  with  everything.  So  keep  on  the  safe  side  by 
choosing  a  firm  that  you  know  has  had  experience  in  your  kind  of 
work,  that  appreciates  your  problems  and  has  already  done  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  American  agriculture. 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photograph  ot  a  Case  10-20 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence  the 
World  Over 
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Ten  Things  to  Remember 
About  the  Case  10-20 

1.  This  tractor  will  replace  more  than  five  horses 
and  handle  three  plows,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions. 

2.  It  is  adapted  to  all  farm  work — it  drives  an 
18-inch' Case  separator,  hauls,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  The  engine  is  a  special  Case  design  and  Case- 
made  tractor  motor. 

4.  All  parts  are  easily  accessible — no  disman¬ 
tling  necessary  for  any  adjustment. 

5.  Simple,  easy  to  handle;  turns  sharp  corners, 
as  the  wheel-base  is  6  feet  4  inches. 

All  working  parts  inclosed  or  fully  protected — 
eliminating  many  troubles. 

Weighs  less  than  any  other  tractor  of  equal  capacity. 
Idler  wheel  can  be  locked  in  from  driver’s  seat  for 
soft  spots  or  on  hard  pulls.  » 

Drive  wheel  travels  on  unplowed  land 
so  that  furrow  is  not  packed. 

Price  only  $800,  f .  o.  b.  Racine — more 
ecomomical  than  those  costing  less. 


pMMMS 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 


TO  DAY 

For  the 

CASE  Catalog 


YburName  on  a 


Case  steam  engines,  Case  threshing  ma¬ 
chines,  Case  road  machinery,  Case  automo¬ 
biles,  and  every  Case  product  is  each  a  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  its  own  field.  Write  today  for 
our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an  album  of 
information  that  should  be  under  the  reading 
lamp  in  every  farm  sitting  room.  It  is  beautifully 
printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  color.  No  farmer  should  miss  having  it.  Especially  when  it 
costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal  card  to  get  it.  Merely  write,  “Send 
me  your  general  machinery  catalog.”  IT  IS  FREE!  (357) 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.  E JIL*  Racine,  Wis. 


Founded  1842 


December  11,  1915  - -  Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Five  Minutes  for  Refreshments 


Visitors  to  the  Goodyear 
factories  are  always 
impressed  with  a  framed 
sign  which  confronts 
them  at  every  turn. 

In  every  room  in  every 
Goodyear  building,  they 
encounter  the  same 
message:  Protect  our 
good  name. 

It  hangs  on  the  walls  of  all 
the  Goodyear  branches 
throughout  the  country, 
and  is  being  adopted  by 
tire  dealers  everywhere 
as  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  in  which  their 
business  is  conducted. 

We  believe  that  the  public 
will  be  interested  in  the 
analysis  of  this  simple 
but  striking  sentiment 
which  is  published  here¬ 
with. 

The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


President 


Protect 


attic 


rVTRIPPED  to  the 
waist,  his  huge  torso 
i  ^streaming  with 
sweat,  a  workman 
swings  the  heavy  iron  core 
to  an  iron  table,  and 
wrenches  off  a  tire  which 
has  just  come  steaming 
from  the  heater. 

His  eye  falls  on  the  legend 
over  his  head,  and  he 
smiles. 

Our  good  name  is  also  his 
good  name. 

The  two  are  intertwined. 

He  will  protect  the  one, 
while  he  subserves  the 
other. 

His  thoughts  are — as  they 
should  be — chiefly  of  him¬ 
self,  of  his  little  home,  and 
of  his  family. 

Their  good  name,  his  good 
name,  our  good  name — his 
good  work  will  stand 
guard  over  them  all. 

*  *  * 

Two  thousand  miles  away 
— in  Seattle,  we  will  say — 
the  same  thought,  in  the 
same  simple  words. 

An  irritating  moment  has 
arrived — the  temptation  to 
speak  sharply  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  to  fling  a  slur  at 
unworthy  competition. 

The  salesman,  or  the  man¬ 
ager,  or  whosoever  it  may 
be,  looks  up,  and  the  quiet 
admonition  meets  his  eye. 

Protect  our  good  name . 

In  a  twinkling  it  smooths 
the  wrinkles  out  of  his 
point  of  view. 

He  is  himself  again — a 
man  with  a  responsibility 
which  he  could  not  escape 
if  he  would;  and  would 
not,  if  he  could. 

*  * 

Back  two  thousand  miles 


again  to  the  factories — 
this  time  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  room. 

An  alluring  chance  to  save 
— to  make  more  profit  by 
skimping,  by  substitution. 
No  one  will  ever  know. 
But — the  silent  monitor 
repeats  its  impressive  ad¬ 
monition: 

Protect  our  good  name. 

What  chance  to  compro¬ 
mise  with  conscience  in 
the  presence  of  that  vigi¬ 
lant  guardian? 

*  *  * 

Thousands  of  men  striving 
to  keep  a  name  clean. 

And  keeping  their  own 
names  clean  in  the  process. 

*  *  * 

We  Americans,  it  is  said, 
make  a  god  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Let  the  slur  stand. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not 
— it  is  true  that  business  is 
our  very  life. 

Shall  it  be  a  reproach  to 
us  that  we  try  to  make 
business  as  good  as  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  made?- 


❖ 


*  * 


Think  of  this  business, 
please,  in  the  light  of  its 
great  animating  thought: 

‘Protect  our  good  name.” 

We  are  thinking  of  you, 
always,  when  we  say  it — 
you  American  millions, 
and  you  other  millions  in 
the  old  world. 

We  think  of  you  judging 
us,  judging  us — by  what 
we  are,  by  what  we  do,  by 
what  we  make. 

We  think  of  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  in  which 
our  name  can  be  made  to 


stand  for  that  which  is 
worthy  and  worth  while. 

We  must  not  lose  your 
good  will — we  must  not 
tarnish  our  good  name. 

❖  #  % 

You  can  call  that  anything 
you  like. 

You  can  call  it  business,  or 
sentiment,  or  idealism,  or 
nonsense. 

It  may  be  all  of  these. 

It  may  even  be  that  which 
our  national  critics  call 
making  a  god  of  business. 

But  at  least  it  gives  to  us  a 
motive  that  is  bigger  and 
broader  and  deeper  than 
money. 

It  makes  thousands  of  men 
happier  in  their  work  and 
more  faithful  to  it. 

It  has  made  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  a  democracy  of  united 
thought — a  democracy  of 
common  endeavor — a  de¬ 
mocracy  of  purpose  and 
principle. 

*  *  * 

And  here  is  the  oddest 
thing  of  all: — 

The  more  we  live  up  to 
this  “ impractical ”  ideal, 
the  greater  the  business 
grows. 

The  more  we  labor  for 
the  future,  the  more  we 
profit  in  the  present. 

The  more  we  strive  for 
character,  the  greater  the 
reward  in  money. 

The  more  we  put  into 
our  product,  the  more  we 
take  out  in  sales. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is 
more  than  one  sense  in 
which  it  is  good  to  make 
a  god  out  of  business. 

We  think  so. 

And  we  think  you  think  so. 


President 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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The  Question  of  Phosphates. 

Shall  We  Use  Raw  Rock  ? 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  on  soil 
fertility  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  expert  farmers,  experiment  stations,  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  etc.,  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  ground  rock  phosphate  (raw)  on  soils. 
I  had  about  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  raw  rock 
phosphate,  when  applied  to  manure  in  the  stable  or 
compost  heap,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  therewith 
so  as  to  effect  an  even  distribution  on  the  land,  or  if 
applied  to  a  good  growth  of  clover  or  other  green  crop 
and  turned  under,  would  prove  highly  beneficial.  I  now 
read,  on  page  1321,  that  “a  recent  bulletin  from  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  shows  clearly  that 
during  a  long  series  of  years  the  rock  phosphate  gave 
little  if  any  benefit.”  Arc  these  differences  of  opinion 
due  to  the  differences  in  the  humus  content  or  other 
conditions  of  the  soils  experimented  with?  If  the  phos¬ 
phorus  content  of  the  Massachusetts  soil  was  sufficient 
and  available  for  the  crops  experimented  with,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  phosphate  rock  would  show  no  effect.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  these  experiments  produced  better  re¬ 
sults.  Under  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial 
fertilizer  situation,  it  would  be  worth  knowing  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  such  material  as  can  be  had, 
especially  rock  phosphate.  w.  A.  s. 

Bangor,  Pa. 

BEFORE  we  start  on  this  discussion  let  us  under¬ 
stand  what  these  phosphates  are.  Ground  rock 
phosphates  or  “floats”  mean  the  raw  phosphate  rock 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  or  dust.  “Acid  phosphate” 
or  superphosphate  means  this  same  powdered  rock 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  it  is  “cut”  or 
dissolved  and  made  soluble.  Of  course  the  acid 


conclusions  reached  are  stated  in  the  following 
definite  manner : 

No  injurious  secondary  effects  are  known  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  reasonable  use  of  dissolved  phosphates. 
Our  experiments  indicate  that  they  do  not  increase  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  lime. 

Massachusetts  farmers,  gardeners  and  orchardists  are 
advised  against  the  general  use  of  raw  rock  phosphates. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  needed  in  our  agriculture  the 
phosphates  employed  should  be  the  more  soluble  and 
available  kinds,  such  as  acid  phosphate  (dissolved  rock), 
dissolved  bone,  basic  slag  meal  and  bone  meals.  The 
dissolved  forms  are  advised  for  a  quick  start  and  early 
maturity. 

Natural  rock  phosphates  are  unadapted  to  the  condi- 
t!ons  of  our  agriculture,  and  their  use  will,  with  most 
of  our  crops  and  on  most  soils,  give  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  What  is  needed  in  our  agriculture  is 
Irequent  (in  case  of  many  of  our  hoed  crops,  annual) 
anplications  of  dissolved  or  quickly  available  phos¬ 
phates. 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  misunderstanding 
that.  A  full  study  of  this  bulletin  will  interest  any 
farmer  who  uses  fertilizer.  Dr.  Brooks  shows  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  essential  need  of  New  England  soils  is 
potash.  In  the  West,  or  corn  belt  States,  the  great 
loss  to  the  soil  is  phosphoric  acid — in  grain  and  live 
stock.  In  New  England  the  chief  crops  taken  from 
the  farm  are  hay,  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk,  all  of 
which  except  milk  contain  four  to  five  times  as 
much  potash  as  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  farmers  in 
that  section  buy  large  quantities  of  purchased  feeds, 
which  are  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  The  fertilizers 
which  have  been  used  for  years  also  contain  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  potash.  Thus  the  drain  of  pot- 


We  have  not  yet  seen  any  chemical  demonstration 
that  manure  and  organic  matter  actually  make  the 
raw  phosphates  more  available.  The  experiments  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee  go  to  disprove  that 
theory.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  gains  made 
from  mixing  the  raw  phosphates  in  manure  actually 
result  from  the  phosphorus.  Some  of  our  chemists 
believe  that  the  increased  value  of  the  manure  is 
due  to  the  work  of  these  phosphates  in  fixing  or 
holding  ammonia.  Y'ou  could  use  sifted  coal  ashes 
or  dry  road  dust  in  the  gutters  or  in  the  manure  and 
obtain  some  gain  in  crop  through  the  ammonia  which 
these  materials  held.  We  have  known  cases  where 
coal  ashes  or  dry  sand  were  plowed  and  mixed  into 
soils  so  as  to  improve  them,  though  no  plant  food 
was  added.  A  favorite  trick  of  the  people  who  sell 
crushed  feldspar  is  to  attribute  all  gains  from  its 
use  to  potash  when  often,  like  sand,  it  improves  the 
texture  of  the  soil  and  thus  gives  the  plant  roots  a 
better  chance. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  great  economy 
and  saving  to  farmers  if  this  raw  phosphate  could 
be  made  available  through  the  chemical  action  in 
the  manure  pile  or  soil.  Sulphuric  acid  has  gone 
much  higher  in  price  since  Spring,  and  great  quan¬ 
tities  are  being  used  for  making  explosives.  This 
will  make  acid  phosphate  higher  than  ever,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  substitute  the  raw  phosphate  for 
growing  crops  on  our  Eastern  soils  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  its  use.  The  weight  of  both  scientific 
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phosphate  is  more  expensive  than  the  ground  rock, 
since  we  must  pay  for  the  acid  and  also  for  tlu* 
cost  of  applying  it.  In  return  for  this  extra  cost  we 
obtain  a  soluble  or  “available”  form  of  the  phos¬ 
phate.  The  question  is  whether  we  get  our  money 
back  with  interest  by  paying  extra  for  the  acid 
phosphate. 

A  group  of  men  connected  with  the  Illinois  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  the¬ 
ory  that  the  ground  rock  phosphate  is  most  profit¬ 
able.  Their  argument  is  plausible  at  least — that  the 
chemical  action  in  manure  or  in  decaying  organic 
matter  will  make  this  rock  phosphate  more  or  less 
available,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  using  the  expensive 
sulphuric  acid.  These  rock  phosphate  men  appear  to 
think  that  anyone  who  fails  to  agree  with  them 
must  be  in  some  way  influenced  by  dishonest  mo¬ 
tives.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  only  too  glad  to  tell 
its  readers  that  they  might  save  the  cost  of  chem¬ 
icals  in  preparing  phosphoric  acid,  but  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  facts  we  cannot  honestly  do  this.  Every 
experiment  station  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  has 
found  that  for  the  soil  and  crops  in  this  section,  acid 
phosphate  on  the  whole  is  more  profitable  than  the 
ground  rock. 

The  latest  bulletin  on  this  subject  is  No.  162,  from 
the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst. 
This  gives,  in  detail,  the  results  of  IS  years’  work 
in  testing  different  forms  of  phosphates.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  thorough  test  than 
this  one  conducted  by  Prof.  Win.  I’.  Brooks.  The 


r.sli  from  this  Eastern  soil  is  much  heavier  than  that 
of  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  imports  in  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  all  in  favor  of  phosphoric  acid.  We  think 
this  condition  will  he  found  true  of  most  sections 
of  land  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  where  fruit  growing, 
dairying  and  vegetable  or  hay  farming  has  been 
followed.  In  such  cases  while  phosphoric  acid  is 
needed  it  will  not  be  found  the  dominating  element. 

This  being  so,  the  rational  way  to  use  phosphates 
would  be  to  apply  smaller  quantities  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  rather  than  larger  quantities  of  the 
phosphate  rock.  The  experiments  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  as  well  as  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
show  that  there  was  greater  money  profit  in  using 
the  acid  phosphate.  In  addition  to  this  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  experiments  show  that  the  acid  phosphates 
stimulated  an  early  root  and  top  development  and 
an  early  and  perfect  ripening.  They  also  help  to 
increase  the  availability  of  potash,  promote  nitrifica¬ 
tion  and  increase  the  gain  of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  chemists  at  all  the  Eastern 
experiment  stations  agree  that  on  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  our  Eastern  soils  and  under  our  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions  the  plan  of  using  moderate  annual  dressings 
of  acid  phosphate  is  more  profitable  than  using  large 
quantities  of  the  rock  phosphate.  In  localities  where 
the  soil  is  very  deficient  in  phosphorus  it  might  pay 
•  o  use  the  rock  phosphate,  hut  even  in  such  cases  we 
think  fair  amounts  of  acid  phosphate  would  also 
pay.  for  the  striking  effect  in  pushing  the  crops 
along  noted  in  this  Massachusetts  experiment. 


results  and  practical  experience  is  in  favor  of  using 
annual  applications  of  soluble  phosphates. 


A  Successful  Fruit  Farm. 

HE  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  George  Smith  at  South 
River,  N.  J.,  is  noted  throughout  the  region  for 
its  productiveness,  and  for  the  quality  of  fruit  it 
yields.  The  farm  is  located  about  six  miles  from 
New  Brunswick  by  trolley,  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
clay  producing  region  of  the  lower  Raritan.  The 
soil  varies  from  a  sandy  to  a  gravelly  loam,  under¬ 
laid  by  clay,  and  is  deep  and  fertile;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Smith  was  told,  when  he  bought  the  farm  a  good 
many  years  ago.  that  it  was  too  rich  for  peaches. 
The  land  is  a  hit  rolling — just  enough  to  give  good 
air  and  water  drainage. 

The  whole  50  acres  are  set  to  apples  and  peaches, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  block  of  Kieffer  pears. 
Rome  Beauty  is  his  favorite  apple,  yielding  well, 
keeping  well,  and  selling  well;  but  Baldwin,  Stay- 
man  and  Spy  are  also  planted.  The  Elberta  is  his 
principal  peach,  with  Carman  and  Lola,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Niagara,  the  Crawfords,  and  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  to  round  out  the  season.  The  apple  trees 
are  headed  to  about  four  feet  and  the  peach  trees 
to  two  or  less.  The  older  apple  orchards  are  inter- 
planted  with  peach  trees.  In  one,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  the  trees  are  set  30x25  feet,  with  a 
peach  filler  in  the  middle  of  the  longer  distance. 
Mr.  Smith,  however,  does  not  recommend  the  use  of 
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peach  fillers,  not  only  because  of  the  difficulty  at 
spraying  season  and  the  crowding  of  the  permanent 
trees,  but  also  because  of  the  comparative  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  peach  crop.  lie  states  that  if  he  were 
planting  again  he  would  set  out  the  peaches  in 
<iie  block,  25  feet  apart  (the  trees  make  a  rank 
growth  on  his  strong  soil )  ;  and  the  apples  in  an¬ 
other,  using  apple  fillers  of  an  early  bearing  va¬ 
riety.  One  five-year  block  is  planted  so,  with  Rome 
and  Stayman,  30x30  feet  as  permanent  trees,  and 
Wealthy  and  Williams  as  fillers,  so  that  trees  are 
15  feet  apart. 

Clean  cultivation  with  a  cover  crop  is  the  system 
used  in  the  orchards.  The  land  is  plowed  as  early 
as  practicable  with  a  two-bottom  gang  plow ;  and 
from  then  until  the  middle  of  July,  is  kept  almost 
constantly  stirred.  A  riding  spring-tooth  harrow 
and  a  spading  harrow  are  found  invaluable  for  this 
purpose  and  so  efficiently  is  the  work  done  that 
hardly  a  weed  appears,  while  the  soil  is  in  excellent 
condition.  This  year  Mr.  Smith  is  testing  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  rye,  rye  and  Crimson  clover,  and  vetch  and 
Crimson  clover,  as  cover  crops,  with  the  idea  of 
selecting  the  best  for  bis  conditions.  No  inocula¬ 
tion  for  legumes  appears  necessary. 

In  spraying,  commercial  lime-sulphur  and  the 
self-boiled  preparation  give  the  best  results,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the -spray  calendar  adopted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  This  year  Mr. 
Smith  thinned  his  fruit,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  pre¬ 
dictions  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  and  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  results,  when  he  received  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  bis  peaches  in  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  Smith  uses  the  half  bushel  swing-bail  picking 
basket  for  both  apples  and  peaches,  and  carts  the 
latter  to  his  cold  storage  plant  and  packing  house  in 
the  same  baskets.  Here  a  mechanical  sorter  is 
used  to  grade  the  peaches,  which  does  the  work 
cheaper,  better,  faster,  and  with  less  injury  to  the 
fiuit  than  is  usually  the  case  where  the  fruit  is 
band-sorted.  The  commission  men  handling  Mr. 
Smith's  fruit  bear  out  the  statement.  Except  for 
an  insignificant  local  trade,  the  fruit  is  packed  in 
Georgia  carriers.  As  the  railroad  service  is  poor, 
a  large  auto  truck  from  New  Brunswick  makes 
nightly  trips  to  New  York  with  the  crates,  during 
the  growing  season — a  means  of  transportation  very 
successful  indeed.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  handled 
by  one  firm  of  commission  merchants. 

Apples  are  hauled  into  the  packing  house  in  the 
picking  baskets,  and,  in  the  case  of  Summer  apples, 
sorted  by  hand  and  shipped  to  New  York.  Winter 
apples  are  run  over  the  grader  to  take  out  the 
small  ones,  and  stored  in  open  barrels  in  the  farm 
cold  stoi-age  plant,  described  on  page  1264  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  They  are  sorted  up  and  shipped  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  or  sold  locally,  without  resorting, 
late  in  the  season,  when  they  are  sure  to  bring  good 
prices. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  Mr.  Smith’s  fruit 
in  the  New  York  market.  When  asked  the  reason 
for  this,  he  replied :  “My  fruit  is  of  good  quality, 
honestly  packed,  and  honestly  labelled.  When  a 
buyer  gets  such  a  package,  he  is  sure  to  ask  for 
that  brand  again.  Honesty  is  the  keynote  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  fruit  business.” 

Last  .Summer’s  experiences,  when  several  com¬ 
mission  men  were  clamoring  for  Smith  peaches,  and 
securing  an  advance  upon  the  market  price  for 
them,  justified  the  truth  of  Mr.  Smith’s  statement. 

K.  I..  SCH A  1{ RING -II A U SEN. 


A  Great  Crop  of  Mangels. 

FEW  years  ago  I  read  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mr.  John  McLennan,  on  raising  man¬ 
gels,  and  their  desirability  as  stock  food.  It  has 
always  been  my  belief  that  roots  of  any  kind  have 
a  higher  feeding  (not  food)  value  than  they  are 
credited  with,  so  when  T  read  Mr.  McLennan’s  article 
I  resolved  if  it  could  be  done  by  me  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  beets.  In  1913  we  raised  on  seven-eighths  of 
an  acre  500  bushels;  in  1914,  through  mistakes,  none. 
This  year,  to  show  you  how  near  we  came  to  doing 
il,  T  am  sending  you  two  specimens,  one  red  and  one 
yellow.  We  measured  two  plots  in  different  parts  of 
the  field  10x22  feet  each,  making  a  trifle  more  than 
one-hundreth  of  an  acre,  topped  and  weighed  with¬ 
out  tops  beets  on  these  plots,  and  got  19S0  pounds. 
We  had  2 %  acres  in  all  this  year. 

How  Were  They  Grown  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  rent,  paying  $1200  per  year 
for  136  acres  of  land  with  only  fair  buildings,  and 
try  to  crop  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  field 
where  they  were  grown,  10.7  acres,  is  a  clayey  loam. 
It  was  an  orchard  years  ago,  but  all  the  apple  trees 
were  gone  before  we  moved  here  three  years  ago ;  it 
had  not  been  plowed  for  50  years*  My  predecessor 
kept  SO  or  90  cows  here  for  20  years  and  used  this 


field  for  a  night  lot.  We  kept  90  to  100  cows  and  used 
it  the  same  way  in  1913.  The  field  is  nearly  oblong 
in  shape  with  a  gate  in  one  corner  opening  into  the 
barnyard.  In  1914  we  plowed  it  and  put  it  in  corn 
three  feet  nine  inches  apart  in  hills,  with  pumpkins 
in  between,  and  had  a  good  crop  of  both.  After  the 
corn  was  husked  we  sowed  rye  by  hand  on  the  stub¬ 
ble,  and  disked  it  in,  but  that  was  in  November,  and 
the  rye  made  but  little  growth. 

Last  Spring  we  selected  2%  acres  next  to  the 
barnyard,  manured  it  just  before  plowing  with  eight 
or  10  tons  barnyard  manure  per  acre;  plowed  it 
about  15th  of  April  seven  inches  deep,  drilled  in  500 
pounds  acid  rock  and  500  pounds  bone  per  acre, 
rolled  and  harrowed  it  until  it  was  like  a  garden. 
If  potash  had  been  a  normal  price  we  would  have 
used  some  of  that.  We  put  10  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  with  a  garden  drill  about  April  20.  That  was 
nearly  twice  as  much  seed  as  some  advise,  but  we 
wanted  a  good  stand.  Tbe  yellow  ones  are  Yellow 
Giant  Eckendorf,  the  red,  Long  Improved  Red.  We 
also  sowed  some  Detroit  Dark  Red,  as  we  had  been 
told  they  had  a  higher  feed  value;  they  may  have, 
but  they  reduced  the  total  of  our  crop. 

As  soon  as  we  saw  the  first  beets  peep  through 
the  ground  we  ran  a  weeder  over  the  field,  follow¬ 
ing  closely  with  a  wheel  hoe  twice,  next  a  diamond- 
tooth  cultivator.  We  hand-hoed  and  thinned  them 
when  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  and  cultivated 
them  with  a  horse  till  the  leaves  nearly  met  in  the 
middles.  I  have  noted  that  truckers  plant  beets  as 
one  of  their  earliest  crops,  and  believe  we  should 
plant  early,  so  as  to  be  cultivating  with  a  horse 
when  the  big  varieties  of  Summer  weeds  come  along. 
While  our  patch  was  very  even  not  all  was  as  good 
as  the  spot  we  weighed,  but  one  acre  of  it  was,  and 
that  acre  was  next  to  the  gate  where  the  cows  stood 
waiting  to  get  in.  My  predecessor  had  used  a 
scraper  for  several  years  and  hauled  the  droppings 
with  a  good  amount  of  top  soil  off.  Now  for  a  ques¬ 
tion;  what  made  the  beets  best  at  this  point?  Was 
it  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated  from 
the  droppings?  Or  did  we,  by  reason  of  some  top 
soil  being  removed  turn  up  something  with  the  plow 
that  the  .  beets  needed?  Another  help  was  a  man 
working  for  me  who  took  as  much  interest  in  the 
crop  as  I  did  myself.  w.  e.  gormax. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Yr. — A  picture  of  this  yellow  mangel  is 
shown  at  Fig.  548.  The  tape  line  shows  the  com¬ 
parative  size.  This  root  weighs  23  pounds  .  Two  of 
them  would  make  more  than  a  daily  allowance 
for  a  cow.  No  wonder  Mr.  Gorman  can  keep  90  to 
100  cows  on  his  farm  with  such  a  crop  of  roots. 
Just  figure  out  what  an  acre  of  such  mangels  means 
in  the  way  of  stock  food.  And  the  crop  was  well 
fed.  It  had  to  be  in  order  to  give  any  such  yield! 
That  old  sod  as  a  night  pasture  had  accumulated 
great  stores  of  plant  food.  The  corn  “tamed”  it  or 
put  it  in  good  shape  for  the  roots,  and  the  manure 
and  chemicals  provided  the  food.  Some  of  these 
Western  experts  who  seem  to  think  it  is  a  crime  to 
use  chemicals  ought  to  see  that  here  is  a  case  where 
such  fertilizing  pays.  Root  crops  require  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  potash.  They  respond  to  that  element 

quickly.  That,  we  think,  is  the  chief  reason  why 

« 

the  mangels  were  best  where  those  cows  had  been 
kept  for  some  years.  The  liquids  are  rich  in  pot¬ 
ash.  They  were  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  worked 
in  deep.  While  scraping  off  the  top  soil  removed 
much  plant  food,  a  good  share  of  the  potash  was 
left  and  this,  we  think,  rather  than  the  nitrogen, 
pushed  the  crop  along. 


Plowing  Green  Rye  for  Corn. 

I  would  like  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  best  author¬ 
ities  whether  rye  plowed  down  Spring  of  1915  would 
be  of  any  use  to  a  corn  crop  the  same  season,  as  it 
has  been  an  exceptionally  moist  and  muggy  season. 

Ohio.  F.  w.  K. 

E  would  like  a  discussion  of  this  matter.  In 
our  own  case  rye  plowed  in  tbe  Spring  and 
properly  handled  with  the  addition  of  lime  always 
shows  a  benefit  in  a  corn  crop.  We  advocate  the 
use  of  rye  as  a  cover  crop  for  this  reason.  The  lime 
we  think  is  a  great  help  if  not  a  necessity,  although 
we  would  not  use  a  heavy  application  of  lime  on 
corn.  We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints  from 
farmers  who  used  rye.  They  claim  that  it  “poisons” 
tbe  land  and  spoils  the  corn. crop.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  10  these  results  came  from  the  practice  of  simply 
plowing  the  rye  under,  lightly  harrowing  on  top, 
and  planting  corn.  Such  practice  would  be  quite 
sure  to  injure  the  corn  crop.  The  loose  and  open 
rye  left  under  ground  will  start  strong  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  sour  the  ground  thoroughly.  Then  the  air 
works  in  and  dries  out  the  soil  so  that  the  corn  crop 
suffers  from  lack  of  moisture.  This  failure  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  poison  in  the  soil,  when  it  is  really  the 
result  of  wrong  handling.  Whenever  rye  is  plowed 
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under,  it  should  be  properly  packed  and  firmed  solid, 
crushing  the  mass  of  green  rye  down  as  closely  as 
possible.  Then  the  top  of  the  soil  should  be  fitted 
and  if  possible  500  or  600  pounds  of  lime  worked  in. 
Handled  in  this  way  our  experience  is  that  rye  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  We  should  like  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  our  readers  in  regard  to  this  matter. 


College  Graduate  and  Farm  Management. 

IT  sometimes  seems  to  us  as  though  many  of  the 
graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges  think  they 
are  qualified  to  play  something  of  the  part  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Slater.  Very  few  of  our  younger  people  know 
anything  about  this  useful  man.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  England  did  all  that  she  possibly  could 
to  prevent  this  country  from  establishing  manufac¬ 
tures.  She  had  intended  that  America  should  re¬ 
main  a  colony — furnishing  cotton,  food  and  a  great 
market  for  English  goods.  She  meant  to  retain  the 
market,  at  least,  by  making  it  impossible  for  Amer¬ 
icans  to  import  and  establish  machinery  for  making 
cloth.  Parliament  decreed  that  any  one  who  packed 
or  carried  to  a  ship  for  export  any  machine  or  tool 
or  even  a  model  used  in  cloth  manufacturing,  should 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $2,500  and  one  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment.  These  laws  were  enforced  so  vigilant¬ 
ly  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  machinery. 
Americans  either  tried  to  smuggle  in  models  or 
invent  machines  of  their  own.  Samuel  Slater  was 
an  expert  English  mill  worker.  By  accident  lie 
learned  from  an  American  paper  the  great  need  of 
machinery  here.  lie  quietly  perfected  his  knowledge 
of  factory  building  and  in  1789  brought  to  this 
country  one  of  the  most  precious  cargoes  that  ever 
crossed  the  ocean.  He  could  not  bring  plans  or 
models,  but  packed  away  in  his  brain  on  the  films 
of  memory  were  complete  pictures  in  all  details  of 
the  latest  English  machinery.  In  this  country  Sla¬ 
ter  built,  largely  with  his  own  hands,  complete  ma¬ 
chinery  for  cloth  making  and  made  America  free  to 
build  up  a  great  industry.  Now  as  we  have  said 
it  seems  as  if  some  of  our  college  graduates  im¬ 
agine  that  they  are  agricultural  Slaters,  carrying 
mighty  and  important  secrets  in  their  brains.  As 
a  rule  these  young  men  are  city  born  and  bred. 
They  cannot  have  that  sympathy  and  instinct  for 
country  life  which  can  only  come  to  one  through 
a  childhood  and  early  manhood  on  a  farm.  These 
men  attend  an  agricultural  college  and  graduate 
with  class  honors,  for  they  are  might  and  grasp 
their  class  room  work  quickly.  When  they  finish 
at  college  they  are  ready  to  “manage”  a  farm  or 
an  estate  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  play  the  part  of  Samuel  Slater  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  These  men  are  for  the  most  part  clean  and 
bright,  ambitious  and  well  trained  in  technical 
farming,  but  they  are  not  Slaters  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  his  constructive  work.  He  was  able  to 
do  what  he  did  for  American  manufacturing  because 
he  worked  for  long  and  toilsome  years  as  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer,  and  in  that  way  learned  the  spirit  or 
working  soul  of  the  machines.  No  man  can  hope  to 
do  such  constructive  work  through  the  labor  of  his 
brain  alone.  His  hands  must  know  the  touch  of 
the  soil  and  of  tools.  The  young  men  who  under¬ 
take  to  manage  practical  farms  with  class-room 
training  alone  will  soon  find  their  place,  but  there 
is  genuine  danger  to  agricultural  education  if  these 
laboratory  men,  without  sympathy  for  farmers  or 
real  knowledge  of  farm  work,  are  selected  to  teach 
“agriculture.”  These  young  college  men  need  to 
understand  that  no  one  can  carry  the  message  of 
Samuel  Slater  in  his  brain  until  his  fingers  have 
written  the  impression  of  the  work  there.  No  man 
should  pretend  to  be  an  agricultural  expert  until  he 
knows  from  experience  what  hard  farm  work  is. 
The  college  gown  is  all  right  but  there  should  be 
overalls  beneath  it. 


Government  Auctions. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  in  a  small  way  taken  up 
the  auction  business  in  disposing  of  some  of  its  farm 
products.  The  Government  conducts  a  business  of 
breeding  fur  animals  in  Alaska,  and  recently  it  had 
over  600  skins  to  sell.  These  were  put  up  at  auction  in 
St.  Louis,  the  sale  being  conducted  by  a  fur  company. 
The  sale  netted  $61,214.50  to  the  Government,  and  was 
called  a  successful  business  enterprise.  Again  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  conducting  a  horse-breeding  experi¬ 
ment  in  Colorado.  Each  year  they  pick  out  certain 
animals  not  needed  for  their  experiment,  and  offer  them 
for  sale.  They  are  offered  at  auction  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  this  method  being  recognized  as  fair  to 
all,  as  it  is  open,  straight,  and  gives  all  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  the  horses.  This  is  the  best  method  for 
the  Government  to  follow.  Very  likely,  however,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  history  of  the  New  York  auctions,  dealers 
in  horses  or  furs  will  find  fault  with  this  proposition, 
yet  it  is  the  fairest  way  of  handling  sales  of  this 
kind. 
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Evaporated  Apples  in  New  York. 

THE  more  thoroughly  any  section  of  the  country 
is  interested  in  the  production  of  any  special 
crop,  the  more  ways  and  means  will  be  found  for 
the  utilization  of  all  parts  of  that  crop,  turning  into 


the  forenoon  and  again  about  noon.  This  should 
he  sufficient  and  the  fruit  should  be  ready  to  come 
off  the  floor  about  two  or  three  o’clock. 

A  part  of  the  lower  floor  may  be  partitioned  off 
for  a  stock  room,  and  leading  to  this  may  be  a 
chute  into  which  the  finished  fruit  may  be  shoveled 


Apple  Fillers  in  Five-year  Orchard.  Fig.  547. 


money  profits  that  which  in  a  less  specialized  section 
would  be  hardly  thought  of  sufficient  value  to  de¬ 
mand  attention.  Especially  does  this  hold  true 
in  the  apple  belt  of  New  York  State,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Wayne  County,  where  experimentation  has 
been  continued  for  many  years  in  the  profitable 
utilization  of  all  parts  of  the  crop,  even  to  that 
part  which  hut  a  few  years  ago  was  termed  “dead 
waste,  hardly  fit  to  dump.”  Vinegar  factories  have 
taken  up  the  subject  of  pomace  and  proved,  that 
where  correctly  introduced  into  the  ration  list  of 
cattle  a  most  profitable  outlet  for  the  apple  pulp  is 
obtained.  Only  recently  it  was  dumped  on  the  near¬ 
est  barren  waste  spot.  Canneries  have  erected  kilns 
for  the  curing  of  all  skins  and  cores  removed  from 
the  tinned  fruit,  but  the  greatest  boon  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  marketing  undersized  and  excess  fruit  is 
found  in  the  evaporators,  of  which  there  are  found 
more  in  Wayne  County  than  in  any  similar  area 
in  all  the  world.  At  every  crossroads,  and  many  in 
between,  can  the  “driers”  be  found,  and  hands 
that  would  in  most  cases  be  idle  at  this  time  of 
the  year  nimbly  hook  on  the  apples  at  the  parers. 
The  season  lasts  from  the  harvest  to  well  toward 
the  holidays,  according  to  the  size  of  the  orchards 
or  the  supplies  bought  by  the  operator.  The  wom¬ 
en  too  take  a  hand,  and  minors  are  allowed  to  help 
under  certain  recent  restrictions  imposed  by  new 
labor  laws. 

The  evaporator  affords  an  ideal  way  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  smaller  but  otherwise  equally  good 
f  1  nit.  Some  growers  put  through  the  “run  of  the 
orchard,”  counting  on  the  season’s  average  to  turn 
them  a  good  margin  of  profit.  The  modern  evap¬ 
orator  is  of  the  kiln  type.  The  rack  system  has  been 
relegated  to  the  memories  of  a  slower  age.  Whereas 
a  bare  inch  of  fruit  could  be  processed  with  the 
rack  a  full  six  inches  of  fruit  lingers  can  now  be 
dried  by  the  kiln  floor  system.  Where  the  racks 
needed  frequent  shifting,  even  during  the  night, 
the  fires  can  now  he  banked  and  a  slow  heat  main¬ 
tained  for  much  of  the  night  by  aid  of  the  kiln. 
Practically  every  evaporator  in  the  Wayne  district 
has  its  kiln  and  tower  now. 

The  unit  type,  or  one  kiln  and  tower,  is  commonly 
found  on  the  smaller  farms,  where  much  of  the 
labor  is  executed  by  the  family  members.  Where 
conditions  admit  the  building  is  erected  on  a  slight 
side  hill  so  that  the  drier  is  one  story  high  at  its 
front  and  two  in  the  rear.  The  apples  are  deliv¬ 
ered  always  at  the  front,  and  are  thus  “up  stairs” 
when  brought  inside.  The  basement 
or  lower  floor  is  used  as  the  furnace 
room  and  here  is  placed  the  furnace. 

It  is  better  economy  to  install  a  large¬ 
sized  furnace  and  not  force  it  than  to 
put  in  a  small  one  and  have  to  keep 
everlastingly  feeding  it.  It  pays  in 
both  fuel  and  labor.  The  kiln  floor 
should  be  about  11  feet  from  the 
ground.  Maple  is  the  best  material 
to  use  here.  The  strips  should  be 
triangular,  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
on  an  edge  with  one  edge  cut  off  so 
it  is  about  a  half  inch  wide  when 
nailed  to  the  joist;  the  separating 
distance  being  about  one  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  cost  of  this  flooring  will 
be  about  five  cents  per  square  foot. 

Leading  from  the  dome  of  the  furnace 
to  within  about  three  feet  of  the 
floor  should  be  two  nine  or  10-inch 
pipes  in  about  four  coils,  joining  in 
a  T  at  the  chimney  with  a  damper  in 
each  pipe.  Cold  air  drafts  should  be 


placed  on  each  side  of  the  furnace  room  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible.  These  furnish  air  for  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  enable  the  moist  air  from  the  apples  to 
pass  off  through  the  tower  above.  The  area  of  the 
four  holes  should  be  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  area 
of  the  kiln  floor,  and  the  area  of  the  ventilator  in 
the  tower  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  the  floor  area. 
The  cost  of  the  furnace  should  be  about  $50  and  the 
cost  of  four  coils  of  10-inch  pipe  about  $35  more. 

In  such  a  unit-size  drier  the  daily  capacity  will 
be  from  GO  to  100  bushels.  The  trimming  machines, 
of  course,  would  be  hand  operated.  One  machine 
would  be  run  on  full  time  and  the  other  two  about 
half  time;  usually  the  owner  or  operator  would 
turn  in  part  time  and  assist  on  various  other  jobs 
about  the  plant,  such  as  getting  apples  on  kiln 
floor,  slicing  the  bleached  apples,  keeping  floor  clean 
and  keeping  watch  of  the  furnaces.  Two  average 
good  trimmers  will  trim  the  fruit  from  the  contin¬ 
uously  operated  machine  and  one  will  care  for  the 
other  two  running  part  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  work  all  the  sliced  ap¬ 
ples  are  placed  on  the  kiln  floor,  being  spread  out 
evenly  and  carefully,  and  the  furnace  is  turned  on 
full  force.  This  heat  is  kept  up  until  about  nine 
o'clock.  Too  much  heat  will  make  them  stick  to  each 
other  and  to  the  floor.  In  the  morning  they  should 


Nine-year  Orchard  Peach  Fillers.  Fig.  550. 

as  ready  to  come  off  the  floor.  Here  the  warm  ap¬ 
ples  should  be  spread  out  to  get  the  kiln  heat  out, 
and  they  should  be  shoveled  over  every  day  for 
four  or  five  days,  when  they  will  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  have  a  spongy  feeling  which  is  essential  to 
properly  finished  fruit.  Each  day’s  fruit  should  be 
kept  separate  until  cured,  and  if  markets  are  at  all 
normal  it  is  usually  advisable  to  move  on  the  market 
as  soon  as  about  one  ton  is  cured.  The  reason  for 
doing  this  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Evaporators  in¬ 
evitably  carry  a  fire  hazard  that  must  always  be 
counted  on,  and  once  under  headway  it  is  impossible 
to  work  any  salvage.  Usually  all  goes  up  in  smoke. 
As  for  carrying  over  dried  apples  to  another  sea¬ 
son,  this  is  highly  impractical,  as  the  fruit  will  not 
keep  outside  of  a  chemical  storage.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  wise  producer  will  keep  his  stock 
moving  when  it  reaches  a  marketable  amount. 
Some  discerning  ones  annually  arrange  in  advance 
for  the  season’s  crop,  selling  by  the  pound,  delivered 
at  the  warehouse,  and  holding  a  contract  for  the 
season’s  output.  A.  h.  pulver. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Property  to  New  Railroad. 


Getting  Kid  of  Sparrows. — Driving 
English  sparrows  out  of  their  roost  is 
easy.  Load  a  No.  12  gun  with  No.  8 
shot.  After  the  birds  get  to  roost  let 
both  barrels  go  into  them.  Three  nights 
will  do  the  trick ;  I  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence.  E.  T.  L. 

Glassboro,  N.  J. 


A  Big  Mangel — a  Bunch  of  Cow  Food  Weighing  23 
Pounds.  Fig.  548. 

be  thoroughly  wilted,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
carefully  to  turn  them  over.  This  is  done  with  a 
snow  shovel,  first  shoveling  a  path  across  the  floor, 
throwing  the  apples  across  to  the  other  side.  It 
will  take  about  30  minutes  to  “turn  the  kiln,”  and 
the  process  should  be  repeated  about  the  middle  of 


There  is  a  railroad  company  trying  to  get  right  of 
way  through  my  land.  They  claim  to  be  chartered  for 
an  electric  road,  but  we  think  they  intend  to  run  steam. 
Can  they  do  this?  Also,  they  want  deed  of  G6  feet, 
more  or  less,  through  farm,  paying  for  same  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  acre  in  stock  in  the  company,  or  bonds  on 
the  road.  Would  you  consider  this?  Nine  miles  of 
road  are  almost  ready  to  run  cars  on ;  in  fact  they 
have  been  running  a  gas  car  on  it  some,  but  not  mak¬ 
ing  regular  trips.  We  want  the  company  to  build  an 
electric  road,  but  they  say  they  can't  bind  themselves 
to  stop  all  cars  at  our  crossing  nor  will  they  bind 
themselves  not  to  run  steam  cars,  in  fact  we  can’t  get 
them  to  bind  themselves  to  do  anything.  Where  can 
I  find  out  how  their  charter  reads?  g.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

F  their  charter  is  for  a  steam  railroad  they  can¬ 
not  run  electric  cars  unless  they  amend  their 
charter,  and  also  get  the  consent  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission.  Indeed,  before  they  can  start  their 
road,  or  condemn  property,  they  must  apply  to  this 
commission  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity.  The  charter  should  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office  of  the  county  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany’s  principal  office  is  located.  I  should  not  con¬ 
sider  for  a  minute  such  an  offer  for  my  property. 
It  would  be  cash  or  nothing.  Let  them  give  you 
stock  or  bonds,  then  in  a  short  time  they  may  run 
their  railroad  through  bankruptcy  and 
have  your  property  without  pay,  and 
all  you  have  is  the  experience.  Re¬ 
member  too,  with  good  roads  and  auto 
trucks  we  are  not  so  dependent  on 
railroads  as  formerly.  A  prominent 
electric  line  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  has  just  now  gone  into  receivers’ 
hands,  giving  as  part  of  the  cause,  the 
prevalence  of  automobiles.  If  they 
can’t  bind  themselves,  you  certainly 
ought  not  to.  You  have  what  they 
want,  so  let  them  bind  themselves  and 
show  cash  and  their  charter,  before 
you  fall  for  anything.  m.  d. 


A  Wayne  County  Evaporator.  Fig.  549. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

We  are  certainly  enjoying  the  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce.  It  grew  so  fast  and  is 
so  large  and  brittle  that  it  seems  to  be 
especially  fitted  for  the  Fall  frames. 
Other  frames  planted  with  Rig  Boston 
have  a  fine  crop  coming  on,  but  will  not 
he  headed  for  use  before  Christmas  or 
January,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  plants 
were  set  the  same  day.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  practice  always 
to  have  some  of  the  Grand  Rapids  to 
fill  in  the  gap  between  the  outdoor  let¬ 
tuce  and  the  Christmas  crop  of  head  let¬ 
tuce.  We  can  get  more  out  of  a  frame 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  than  of  the  Big 
Boston  in  the  same  space,  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  can  be  planted  closer,  and  in  fact 
should  be  planted  rather  close  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  blanch  each  other. 

The  tulip  flats  have  been  brought  in 
and  will  have  a  place  near  the  hot  water 
pipes  to  force  them  into  bloom,  and  with 
plenty  of  green  from  the  asparagus  plants 
the  flowers  will  fill  the  Christmas  vases 
very  prettily. 

In  the  Fall  propagation  of  geraniums 
we  now  have  little  trouble.  Formerly 
my  practice  was  to  put  the  cuttings  into 
the  propagating  sand  bed.  But  I  found 
long  ago  that  geraniums  do  not  want  the 
bottom  heat,  and  that  many  rot  in  the 
bed.  Then  I  began  to  pot  the  cuttings 
at  once  into  2^-inch  pots,  and  put  them 
on  the  benches  at  once.  In  this  way 
hardly  a  cutting  fails  to  root,  and  toward 
Spring  they  are  shifted  into  four-inch 
pots  and  set  in  a  frame  under  the  double 
glazed  sashes,  and  do  far  better  than  in 
the  heated  house.  Sifted  coal  ashes  are 
placed  under  the  pots.  Last  Spring  the 
geraniums  went  into  the  frame  in  late 
February,  and  were  up  to  the  glass  by 
planting  time. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  bloom 
on  peonies'  in  our  hot  sandy  soil  is  a 
problem  that  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  labor  trying  to  solve.  Some 
time  ago  in  a  horticultural  paper  a  writer 
said  that  one  reason  for  the  failure  of 
these  plants  to  bloom  was  too  deep  plant¬ 
ing.  Now  I  have  taken  up  all  my  plants, 
and  have  reset  them  on  the  shady  north 
side  of  my  office  building,  and  have  set 
them  with  the  crown  buds  just  under  the 
surface,  and  am  hoping  for  better  results. 
Then  there  are  other  flowering  plants 
that  do  not  like  too  deep  planting.  I 
found  that  in  planting  the  bulbs  of  Can- 
didum  lilies  with  the  crown  of  the  bulbs 
several  inches  from  the  surface  I  got  a 
string  of  offsets  on  the  stems  above  the 
bulb,  and  the  bulb  itself  increased  very 
little  in  size.  Then  I  abandoned  this  and 
planted  the  bulbs  with  only  about  1% 
inch  of  soil  over  them,  and  found  that 
we  can  produce  as  fine  bulbs  here  as 
those  imported  from  France. 

Tulips,  planted  too  deep,  will  swell 
into  a  sort  of  bulb  on  the  stem  above 
the  true  bulb,  and  will  not  make  good 
bulbs,  while  planted  shallow  we  can  make 
as  fine  bulbs  as  any  sold  by  the  import¬ 
ers.  I  am  now  testing  some  of  my  own 
growth  of  tulips  for  forcing. 

The  hot  and  dry  ripening  period  on  the 
Narcissus  bulbs  results  in  American- 
grown  Narcissus  rather  smaller  bulbs 
than  those  grown  in  the  moister  climate 
of  Southern  England  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  But  this  early  ripening  makes 
the  American-grown  bulbs  bloom  earlier 
in  the  greenhouse  than  the  imported  ones. 
The  florists  are  finding  this  out,  and  the 
Narcissus  bulbs  grown  now  largely  in 
Southeastern  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  getting  in  great  demand. 

Experiments  will  yet  demonstrate  that 
we  have  localities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  bulbs  now  imported 
can  be  grown  successfully.  Local  soils 
and  climatic  conditions  often  cause  cer¬ 
tain  plant  industries  to  develop.  The 
floral  trade  in  this  country  and  England 
all  look  now  to  a  limited  section  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Magnolia,  N.  C.,  for 
their  supply  of  tuberose  bulbs,  and  largely 
for  Caladium  esculentum.  The  peculiar 
black  sandy  soil  there,  with  the  water 
table  only  a  short  distance  down,  gives 
conditions  especially  favorable  to  these 
plants,  and  shuts  out  competition  from 
localities  with  different  conditions.  I 
have  seen  there  a  field  of  40  acres  in 
Caladiums,  looking  like  a  vast  spatter- 


dock  marsh,  and  a  50-acre  field  in  Can- 
nas.  the  growth  and  bloom  of  which  tes¬ 
tified  to  the  liking  of  the  plants  for  the 
moist  soil.  And  they  pile  the  Canna 
roots  in  great  windrows  across  the  field, 
and  cover  them  with  soil  in  the  Fall, 
ready  to  take  up  and  ship  in  Spring, 
while  we  poor  fellows  have  to  store  them 
carefully  in  a  warm  cellar. 

On  a  similar  soil  here  strawberries  are 
the  profitable  crop,  while  at  Magnolia,  N. 
O.,  they  cannot  grow  a  good  shipping 
strawberry,  while  only  a  few  miles  away 
is  the  greatest  strawberry  shipping  sec¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina.  The  Magnolia 
soil  is  all  sand,  while  in  the  strawberry 
section  there  is  a  strong  clay  subsoil. 

In  North  Carolina,  on  a  very  similar 
soil  to  that  which  we  have  here,  I  grew 
thousands  of  splendid  bulbs  of  Amaryllis 
.Tohnsoni  and  sold  them  to  the  northern 
trade  for  good  prices.  I  tried  them  here, 
and  after  three  years’  effort  I  had  fewer 
bulbs  than  I  started  with,  while  the  cli¬ 
mate  down  here  near  the  sea  seems  al¬ 
most  the  same  as  that  in  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  Raleigh  section  of  North  Carolina. 
The  reasons  for  local  peculiarities  will 
make  a  good  study  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  so  that  growers  can  be  saved  from 
making  efforts  to  grow  things  not  suited 
to  their  local  conditions  in  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  both.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  York  Palace  Show,  New  York, 
Dec.  7-11. 

Maryland  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Salisbury,  Md.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Poultry  Raisers’  Association  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  fifth  annual  show.  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7-9. 

Diamond  State  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Show,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  7-11. 

Delaware  State  Grange,  Dover,  Del., 
Dec.  14-16. 

Breeders’  and  Dairymen’s  Association 
annual  meeting,  Exposition  Park,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y„  Dec.  14-17. 

North  Jersey  Poultry  Association, 
Newton,  N.  J..  Dec.  14-17. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18. 

Farmers’  Week,  Pa.,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College,  Pa.,  Dec.  27-Jan.  1. 

Philadelphia  Poultry  Show,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  14-18. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Reading,  Pa.,  Dec. 
6-11. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  6-11. 

Ninth  annual  corn  show  of  Delaware 
corn  growers,  Seaford,  Del.,  Dec.  8-11. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa..  Dee.  21-24. 

Now  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  31-Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

American  Delaine  Merino  Association. 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  5. 

_  West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  5-6. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester.  Jan.  5-7. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society,  Eas¬ 
ton.  Md.,  Jan.  11-14. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  11-15. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-13, 
1916. 

Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  Jan.  19. 

New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  20. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19,  1916. 


New  Jersey  Farmers’  Institutes. 

December  9th,  Clarksburg,  Monmouth 
County :  December  10th,  Red  Bank,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  ;  December  11th,  Hopewell, 
Mercer  County ;  December  13th.  Cologne, 
Atlantic  County ;  December  14th,  Ham- 
monton,  Atlantic  County  ;  December  15th, 
Cold  Spring.  Cape  May  County ;  Decem¬ 
ber  16th,  South  Seaville.  Cape  May 
County ;  December  17th,  Middlebush, 
Somerset  County  ;  December  18th,  South 
Branch,  Somerset  County ;  December 
20th,  Matawan,  Monmouth  County ;  De¬ 
cember  21st,  Hightstown,  Mercer  County. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — A  dr. 


F*  Get  your  copy  now  of  our  splendid  Fall 

I  (I  Catalog — a  real  text  book  —til'-  result  of 

25  years’  experience  with  tree*  that 

F  I  I  succeed.  We  have  2,500  acres  in  fruits 
3  11  and  ornamentals— hardy,  sturdy  and 
having  enormous  root  systems.  We  sell 
■  j  i  _  A  |_  only  the  trees  we  irrow — 
1"  IB  |  Jj  you’re  protected.  Prompt, 

"  careful  packing  and 

shipment.  Come  to  Berlin  and  pick  out 
your  stock.  Get  your  catalog  from 
“The  World’s  Largest  Nurseries”  now 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit  am!  Ornamental  trees, vittea,  shrubs,  etc.,  lliKli  Kraue  ntnck 
in  small  or  lar-'c  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  mid  guaranteed 
by  the  largest  N  ui-series  in  New  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MAL0WET  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPART,  Box  40.  Dansvilie,  R.  T. 


snn  Start  right  by  buying 

SSxS^r  Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 

plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
“  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle's  1916  Seed  Annual— Free 

T!i is  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Flour  at  Wholesale 

Coming  straight  from  the  mill  to  you.  Freight 
prepaid.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

NORTHWAY  &  PECK 

East  Orwell,  Ohio 


WATERPROOF  TARPAULIN S“^eyrseapLo”v  CPS8 

State  size  required.  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N.  if. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
r»niy  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


BERRIEJ 

Big.  luscious,  beautiful,  right 
out  of  your  own  garden!  What  a  I 
treat!  We  have  several  true-to- 
name  varieties  adapted  to  your 
soil  and  climate.  Plants  guaran¬ 
teed  and  packed  fresh  for  ship  • 
ment.  Write  today  for  our 

1916  Book  of  Berries — free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co.  a 

72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md.  B 

BM 


The  Threshing  Problem 

0  1  J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

Na  j  XT  A/j  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 

V  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


HU  1  bbU  bAbH 

l 

with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  while  leaded 
in  joints.  GLASS,  $1.50  per  Box. 
C.N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dpt.14,Bafto.,Md* 

I- . 

Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Pay  No  Money— Sign  No  Notes 

After  all  the  claims  that  are  claimed,  and  statements  stated  about 
gasoline  engines  just  settle  down  to  the  Excelsior  Engines  simple,  plain 
offer: — Order  an  Excelsior  Engine  on  approval; 
pay  no  money. sign  no  notes;  set  itto  work;  get 
any  other  engine  yon  want  to,  and  putit  side 
by  side  with  the  Excelsior  on  the  same  work; 
if  the  Excelsior  doesn’t  start  easier,  work  steadier, 
and  saw  more  wood,  shell  more  corn,  grind  more 
feed,  or  do  more  work  of  any  kind  per  gallon  of 
gasoline,  than  the  otner  engine,  or  any  engine 
you  ever  saw,  ship  it  back.  There’s  the  simplest, 
fairest  engine  offet  ever  made! 

Cet  fke  F  vreLJor  °.ur  offer  i»  one  that  no  other  en- 
vjci  iuc  lalcisiwi  gnne  can  gv t  around,  climb  over. 
cnff;n.  Rnolr  FRFF  or  crawl  under.  Don’t  you  buy  any 
Lngme  DOOR  r  Rtt  enKinc  without  getting;  the  Excel¬ 
sior  Engine  Book  and  the  Excelsior  offer.  Send  for  it  today. 

Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  about  when  you  want  an 
engine,  and  we  will  make  you  a  special  proposition,  if  you 
write  at  once. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


CRIMM’S  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATORS 

ALL  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS  should  place  their  orders  NOW  for  the 
.  G.  H.  Grimm  Evaporators,  Grimm  Sap  Spouts— Buckets,  Covers  and  all 

other  supplies  and  have  a  Superior  Equipment  for  the  Season  of  1916. 

There  will  be  a  great  demand  for  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  next  Spring,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Maple  Product  is  practically  exhausted. 

With  a  Grimm  Evaporator,  you  will  make  a 
quality  of  Syrup  that  will  command  the  highest 
price.  We  are  ready  to  supply  you  promptly. 

Advise  the  number  of  trees  you  wish  to  tap  and  we 
will  quote  you  the  size  required  to  take  care  of  your  sap 
by  daylight,  also  giving  you  valuable  information. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  Rutland, Vt.  Catalog  “  B  ”  sent 

The  Champion  Evaporator  Company,  Hudson,  O.  upon  request. 


There  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 
spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  made  by  practical 
orchardists  and  has  been  improved  through  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  W rite  a  letter  or  postcard  to  Morrill  &  Motley  M  fg.  Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Departmentof  Agriculture.  Find  out  what  Eclipse  offers  in 
more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  ^ 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

We  Have  a  Story  for  You 


•pF-'-M 


For kner  Alfalfa  Cultivator 


Stirs  and  aerates  the  soil — uproots  grass  and  weeds — destroys 

clover  root  weevil — leaves  dirt  mulch  and 
conserves  moisture  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  alfalfa.  It  will 

Put  New  Life  and  Vigor 

into  old  meadows,  pastures  and  hide¬ 
bound  wheat  fields.  Write  for  catalog 
and  free  book  “ModernSoilTillage.” 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

B  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


n 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editcrial  page.  :  :  : 
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Your  Ho 


7  Uni-electric  lighting  plant  generates  stan-  1 
7  dard  I  1 0-volt  direct  current,  operates  from  1 
,  J  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor,  electric 
/  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force 
.  I  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc. 

I  NO  BATTERIES— 

j  NO  SWITCHBOARD 

and  a  better  machine  for  less  money,  Higl 
speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and  automati 
governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compa 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simpl 
easily  installed,  dependable,  economical.  Co 
less  than  other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operal 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

kl03  Mount  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

W rite  today  for  full 


description  and 
low  prices 


Uni-Lec-fcric 

GASOUXE- ELECTRIC  UNIT 

lighting  system 


A  Lightweight  Barn  Door, 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the 
method  of  making  a  barn  door  which  is 
superior  to  wooden  doors,  especially  for 
large-sized  doors  which  are  usually  so 
heavy  that  they  have  to  he  made  and 
hung  in  two  sections.  This  door  is  made 
of  galvanized  iron  sheets  on  a  two  by 
four  framework.  The  framing  is  made 
as  is  shown  on  the  right  in  the  sketch, 
the  up  and  down  framing  being  spaced 
to  fit  the  galvanized  sheets  so  that  they 
will  lap  at  an  upright.  Knee  braces  are 
placed  in  the  corners  of  the  door  as 
shown. 

The  sketch  at  the  left  shows  the  way 
in  which  the  sheets  are  placed  on  the 
framework.  They  are  to  be  cut  one  foot 


iron  pans.  Pan  is  to  be  1x2  feet,  about 
eight  inches  deep.  I  intend  to  fill  the  ice¬ 
house  in  the  following  way :  Put  in  a 
few  layers  of  ice  cakes,  then  cover  it  with 
rock,  sand  and  enougli  water  to  dampen 
salt.  Then  ice  and  salt  to  the  top  of  this 
house.  I  think  this  house  will  hold  about 
five  tons  of  ice.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  who  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  keeping  ice  in  a  similar  way,  or 
who  has  improved^on  my  idea. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  joiin  p.  muth. 

II.  N.-Y. — This  is  an  unusual  plan  for 
obtaining  an  ice  supply.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  any  who  have 
tried  any  such  plan. 


Diagram  of  Barn  Door,  Fig.  551. 

longer  than  the  door  is  high  and  bent 
around  the  top  and  bottom  as  shown. 
The  sheets  are  to  be  fastened  to  the 
framework  with  large-sized  galvanized 
tacks.  To  hang  this  door  the  standard 
hangers  are  used.  The  two  by  four  piece 
at  the  top  forms  an  ample  support  for  the 
hangers,  which  should  be  fastened  to  the 
door  with  bolts.  The  result  is  a  door 
which  weighs  very  much  less  than 
the  wooden  doors,  and  one  which 
costs  no  more  to  make,  and  in  some 
cases  less,  especially  on  large-sized  doors. 

New  York.  Sidney  k.  eastwood. 


Making  and  Using  Putty. 

Will  you  tell  how  to  make  putty,  and 
method  of  applying  to  old  windows  that 
need  fixing  up  for  painting?  e.  s. 

Ludlow,  Mass. 

Pure  putty  is  made  of  bolted  whiting 
and  linseed  oil.  Mix  as  thick  as  you  can 
stir  it,  and  then  work  in  more  whiting 
with  your  hands  (same  as  if  you  were 
kneading  bread)  until  it  will  not  stick  to 
them.  To  reputty  old  sash,  first  remove 
loose  putty,  and  then  prime  over  the  bare 
wood  with  lead  and  oil  paint.  When  dry 
apply  putty.  If  sash  are  puttied  without 
priming  first  the  wood  absorbs  the  oil 
from  the  putty  and  the  putty  soon  peels 
off  again.  By  following  this  method  the 
putty  becomes  hardened  before  the  oil 
has  a  chance  to  leave  it. 


New  Plan  for  Ice  Supply. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  icehouses 
now.  I  intend  to  build  one  for  my  family 
use ;  will  build  so-called  ice  cellar  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  my  house  foundation. 
Same  will  be  6xG  feet,  10  feet  deep,  roof 
level  with  soil  surface ;  will  build  10-inch 
concrete  wall,  mixture  to  be  one  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  and  three  of  sharp  sand.  I 
shall  use  bricks  or  cobblestones  on  bot¬ 
tom,  laid  in  very  loosely  so  water  can 
drain  off.  I  shall  build  a  wooden  box 
about  one  foot  square  on  the  inside  of 
house  to  reach  cobblestones  or  bottom, 
and  extend  through  roof.  Same  will  be  a 
vent,  and  can  be  used  for  inserting  a  cel¬ 
lar  pump,  should  I  find  out  that  water 
will  not  suck  in  ground  fast  enough.  I 
will  use  cellar  wall  as  one  wall  of  this 
house,  and  intend  to  cut  a  hole  in  this 
wall  near  the  top.  Through  this  hole  I 
intend  to  reach  shelves  which  are  made 
above  the  ice  in  the  house. 

I  wish  to  use  this  house  as  a  refriger¬ 
ator,  and  do  not  intend  to  take  out  any 
ice.  I  will  make  my  ice  in  galvanized 


Defective  Bridges. 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State 
regarding  the  width  of  a  bridge,  and  also 
does  it  require  any  railings  if  there  is  a 
rise  of  five  to  seven  feet?  Is  12  feet  wide 
a  lawful  bridge  with  no  railings,  if  a 
seven-foot  rise?  What  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  to  prove  the  condition  of  the  bridge? 
What  evidence  do  I  need?  Who  would  I 
get  to  view  the  bridge?  F.  p.  w. 

New  York. 

There  appear  to  be  no  legal  require¬ 
ments  as  to  width  of  bridges,  nor  for  rail¬ 
ings  on  them,  but  the  law  requires  the 
town  superintendent  to  keep  the  bridges 
in  good  repair  and  makes  the  town  liable 
for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  de¬ 
fects  in  bridges  existing  because  of  the 
neglect  of  the  superintendent.  You  would, 
therefore,  have  to  prove  that  the  bridge 
was  defective  and  that  it  was  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  superintendent.  Get  an 
engineer  or  one  of  the  substantial  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  town  whose  opinion  is  re¬ 
spected,  to  view  the  bridge  and  get  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  defective  and 
his  testimony  could  later  be  used  at  the 
trial  if  you  decided  to  sue. 


Taking  Gravel  for  Road. 

This  Fall  the  road  commissioner,  wish¬ 
ing  dirt  to  repair  roads,  turned  into  the 
lot  more  than  10  rods  from  the  highway 
and  dug  into  bank,  and  he  says  took  20 
loads.  He  simply  took  it  without  leave 
or  license.  Now  he  claims  he,  as  road 
commissioner,  had  a  right  to  help  himself 
and  can  set  his  own  price  in  settlement. 
Is  he  right?  c.  s.  H. 

Vermont. 

When  the  commissioner  considers  it 
necessary,  he  may  take  gravel,  etc.,  from 
land  lying  away  from  the  highway  and, 
where  the  owner  will  not  permit  him  to 
take  it  without  paying  too  high  a  price, 
he  may  call  in  the  selectmen  and  if  they 
decide  that  the  public  good  requires  the 
taking  of  such  material,  they  must  on 
notice  to  the  owner  appraise  the  dam¬ 
ages.  This  does  not  seem  to  allow  the 
commissioner  to  go  on  your  land  without 
notice  and  take  gravel.  Place  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  on  your  gravel  and  then 
tell  the  commissioner  to  take  no  more 
without  first  giving  you  notice.  Then 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
selectmen  and  notify  the  commissioner 
that  if  he  continues  you  will  hold  him 
liable. 
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j--’®  Over  25,000,000  rods  Browi^N 

,  J  Fence  already  sold  to  400,000  ■ 

farmers.  Factory  Prices,  1 
gajjg  FreightPrepaid.  ISO  styles,  I 

13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and  1 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal.  1 
HE  BROWN  VENCE  A  WIRE  CO.  1 
9  ...  Cleveland,  Ohio  1 

Wood  Saws 
From  $10  Up 

Several  sizes,  all  strongly 
built,  adjustable  bearings 
on  Mandrel. 

VV rite  for  Cuts  and  Prices. 

Lewistown  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


COLEMAN  GAS  LANTERN 

A  regular  "jack-of-all-1  %nterns”— carries,  hangs,  or  stands  anywhere,  any 
time  tor  any  job  of  work.  No  matter  what  the  weather — rainy  or  still— your 
Coleman  Lantern  keeps  right  on  shining.  Furnishes  300  candle  power  of 
good,  strong,  steady  light  that  cannot  blow  out.  No  danger  even  if  tipped 
over  in  hay  or  straw.  Can’t  spill.  Can’t  explode. 

Fill  It  Only  Once  A  Week—  Clean  It  Only  Once  A  Year 

No  wicks  to  trim.  No  globe  to  wash.  Nothing  to  clog-up  or  get  out  of 
order.  This  lantern,  solidly  made  of  heavily  nickeled  brass,  is  built  to  stand 
all  the  hard  knocks  of  after  dark  work  in  the  feed-lot,  barn,  cow-stable  gar¬ 
age,  cellars,  chicken  houses,  sheds,  camps,  etc. 

MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  6AS. 

light  than  20  old-time  oil  lanterns.  Is  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Awarded 
gold  medal  at  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Ask  your  dealer — or  if  not  for  sale  in  your  town  yet,  write  ns  for  catalog  of 
20  different  kinds  of  Gasoline  Lanterns,  Table  Lamps,  etc.  Dealers  or  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality. 


The  Coleman  Lamp  Go. 


‘.Ml  tfo.8t.Frnncl«,Wlrhlta,Ks.  SOS  E.  6th.,  St.Paul,  Minn. 
1000  Summit  St.,Tolcdo,0.  437  Afcard,  Dallas,  Texas. 
86  South  Clinton  At..,  Chicago,  Illinois 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Ilorse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oif  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  ad  vantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  ¥. 


Those  disks  are 
of  cutlery  steel 
forged,  sharp. 
They  cut  deep 
and  they  last. 


Has  dust- 
proof, 
hardwood, 
oil -soaked 
bearings. 


Short  Season 

—never  mind  them.  Start  you  tillage  later,  too, 
and  avoid  earl  y  freezes.  Select  a  tractor  harrow  that 
will  save  goingover  twice.  Get  a  DoubleAction  whose 
rigid  main  frame  forces  the  rear  disks  to  cutall  the  land 
left  by  the  fore  disks.  You  save  power,  time  and  labor  by 
the  genuine  fY 

III 


Double-Action 
engine  Disk  Harrow 

It’s  the  machine  of  perfect  balance 
and  dependability.  There  are  over 
100  styles  and  sizes  of  Cutaway  (Clark) 
tools— several  for  your  very  needs. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


Send  for  our 
splendid  new 
book.  “The  Soil 
and  ItsTillage” 
Free. 


Pyrene  Saved 

Our  Farmhouse 


We  boys  were  scuffling-  in  the  kitchen  when 
one  of  us  struck  a  leg  of  the  cook  stove.  The 
thing  toppled  and  blazing  coals  fell  into  the 
wood-box.  In  an  instant  the  dry  kindling  was 
shooting  flames.  Grandma  was  in 
bed,  helpless — we  were  scared  stiff, 
it  looked  like  everything  was  going 
— then  Ben  jumped  for  the  Pyrene, 
squirted  it  on  the  fire — and  all  was 
over. 


It  was  lucky  Dad  thought  to  bring  home 
Pyrene. 

Pyrene  saves  15  %  600,000  Pyrenes 

on  auto  insurance  are  now  in  use 


Inspected,  Approved  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Send  us  the  name  of  your  implement  or  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
book  on  tires,  “  The  Vital  Five  Minutes.  ” 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branches  in  41  Cities 


Farm  Mechanics 
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Farm  Notes  From  Maine 


Crops  in  central  and  lower  Penobscot 
County  were  very  poor  the  past  season. 
Hay  and  grain  were  just  fair,  but  a  good 
crop  of  either  corn  or  potatoes  was  the 
exception.  Occasional  yields  of  200 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  better  were  se¬ 
cured,  but  a  large  majority  harvested  un¬ 
der  100  bushels.  Loose  hay  sells  on  mar¬ 
ket  at  from  $15  to  $20,  as  to  quality. 
Potatoes  not  high  as  yet,  75c.  Apples  very 
short  crop,  but  not  worth  over  $1  per 
bu.,  or  $2.50  per  barrel  in  this  market; 
beets  and  turnips,  50c.  per  bu. ;  squash, 
lc.  lb.  Fresh  eggs,  48c. ;  fowls,  15c. ; 
chickens,  20c.  There  are  no  auctions  of 
farm  products  and  live  stock  here. 

Owing  to  a  general  shortage  in  hay  and 
high  prices  of  both  hay  and  grain,  there 
is  not  much  demand  for  farm  stock  at 
this  season  (housing  time).  Ordinary 
cows  that  will  not  freshen  until  next 
Spring  are  worth  from  $40  to  $50.  Good 
fresh  cows,  $75  to  $100.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  herds  of  registered  Jerseys  in  this 
county  including  some  high  producing  reg¬ 
ister  of  merit  cows.  A  large  part  of  the 
farmers  in  central  Penobscot  prefer  the 
Jersey  breed  and  its  grades.  Have  just 
organized  the  Central  Penobscot  Cow 
Testing  Association  with  Mr.  Barford 
from  New  York  as  tester,  and  are  just 
about  to  organize  a  local  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association.  We  have  243  cows  in  the 
association  at  present. 

Dairy  butter  sells  on  the  Bangor  mar¬ 
ket  at  32  to  35c.  Creameries  paid  36c. 
per  lb.  for  butter  fat  in  October.  A  large 
part  of  the  farmers  sell  cream,  so  as  to 
have  the  extra  time  required  for  making 
and  marketing  butter  for  other  farm 
work.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  getting 
the  habit  of  selling  whole  milk  to  the 
creamery,  thus  saving  a  lot  of  work  in 
handling  and  feeding  same.  I  think  this 
is  all  wrong,  as  we  need  the  fertilizer 
value  at  home,  and  also  all  the  good 
heifer  calves  we  can  raise.  This  practice 
has  also  demoralized  the  pig  market, 
small  pigs  having  sold  this  Fall  as  low  as 
$1  each.  Round  hog  sells  for  9^c.  Meal, 
$1.55;  cotton  seed,  $1.90;  bran,  $1.05. 

Bangor,  Me.  E.  D.  P. 


Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC.— A  tornado  killed  three 
persons,  injured  65,  and  did  much  prop¬ 
erty  damage  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Nov. 
25. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  put  an  embargo  on  export 
freight  on  all  of  its  lines  Nov.  29  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  conges¬ 
tion  which  has  been  steadily  growing  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks.  This  is  the  first 
embargo  declared  by  the  company  in  its 
history.  With  the  increasing  pressure  of 
export  freight  from  the  West  some  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  making  domes¬ 
tic  deliveries  at  the  time  agreed  upon. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  embargo  was 
the  relief  of  domestic  traffic.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  placed  a  similar  bar  on 
export  flour  and  lumber  at  New  York 
and  on  export  grain  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  pro¬ 
hibited  iron  and  steel  articles  for  export 
through  New  York.  Other  roads  are  said 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  taking  similar  meas¬ 
ures.  The  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  movement  of  other  than  ex¬ 
port  freight.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio’s 
embargo  was  necessitated  by  congested 
lighterage  conditions  here.  In  addition, 
these  two  roads  have  announced  that  for 
the  time  being  no  more  cars  will  be  hauled 
from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore. 

Posters  warning  all  German  workmen 
employed  at  the  various  plants  of  the  Du 
Pont  Powder  Company,  near  Wilmington, 
Del.,  to  get  out  not  later  than  January  1 
mysteriously  appeared  on  fences  and  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  about  Nov.  29.  Nov. 
30  four  tons  of  black  powder  exploded  in 
the  packing  house  of  the  Upper  Hagley 
yard,  killing  31  men. 

During  the  hunting  season  ending  Nov. 
30,  59  persons  were  killed  and  66  injured 
in  18  States  while  hunting.  The  greatest 
number  of  accidents  occurred  in  Michigan 
with  14  dead. 

The  government  rested  its  case  Nov. 
29  in  the  suit  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Ilamburg-American  Line,  Dr.  Karl 
Buenz  and  others,  charged  with  conspir¬ 
acy  to  violate  American  neutrality  by 
equipping  neutral  vessels  and  sending 
them  out  of  American  ports  to  supply 
German  war  vessels.  The  government 
also  contends  that  it  was  defrauded  by 
the  defendants  by  the  filing  of  false  and 
incomplete  manifests.  Although  the  con¬ 
cessions  of  the  defence  brought  out  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  alleged  conspirators  had  made 
a  failure  of  their  scheme  to  coal  German 
warships,  the  prosecution  revealed  a 
chronicle  of  remarkable  business  achieve¬ 
ment,  worked  out  under  enormous  handi¬ 
cap. 

FARM'  AND  GARDEN.— The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Carrying  five  hundred  boys  'and  girls, 
many  of  whom  won  corn  growing  or  do¬ 
mestic  science  contests,  special  trains  left 
many  Ohio  cities  Nov.  29  as  part  of  the 
Buckeye  corn  boys’  annual  tour  of  the 
East.  On  one  of  the  specials  is  Dewey 
Haynes,  seventeen  years  old,  of  Arcanum, 
who  will  make  the  trip  as  Ohio’s  cham¬ 
pion  corn  grower.  His  record  this  year 
was  153.7  bushels  from  one  acre.  His  ex¬ 
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penses  will  be  paid  by  the  State,  while  the 
expenses  of  about  one  hundred  others  will 
be  paid  by  their  counties  or  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  agriculture. 

Short  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered 
at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  Winter.  The  courses 
are  offered  in  general  agriculture,  dairy¬ 
ing,  fruit  growing  and  poultry.  They  are 
free  to  any  resident  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  only  charge  being  for  room, 
board  and  books.  Classes  begin  January 
4,  and  continue  for  either  six  or  12  weeks 
as  the  student  may  desire.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  asking  for  a  circular. 

The  Canadian  government  has  com¬ 
mandeered  all  high  grade  wheat  in  ele¬ 
vators  from  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  action 
was  taken  under  the  special  war  act  by 
the  Canadian  Grain  Commission.  The 
wheat  seized  was  of  No.  1  hard  and  Nos. 
1,  2  and  3  Northern.  It  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  grain  shippers  and  millers.  That 
taken  is  all  which  Nov.  27  was  in  public 
elevators  at  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur, 
Midland,  Tiffin,  Port  McNichol,  Colling- 
wood,  Goderich,  Kingston,  Port  Col- 
borne,  Prescott,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Mont¬ 
real  and  Halifax.  A  revised  estimate 
places  the  amount  at  about  seventeen  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  A  considerable  amount  is 
the  property  of  American  grain  dealers. 
The  grain  was  taken  Saturday  night  so 
that  grain  exchanges  should  be  affected  as 
little  as  possible.  It  is  officially  stated 
that  the  price  will  be  fairly  adjusted  and 
the  grain  owners  promptly  paid  by  the 
Canadian  government. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  of  the 
great  grain  States  of  the  Middle  West, 
carrying  with  them  the  x’eceipts  in  cash 
of  their  crops  of  last  Summer  and  Fall, 
sailed  Nov.  27  on  the  Norwegian-Ameri- 
can  liner  Bergensfjord  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  in  their  homelands — -Norway,  Swe¬ 
den  and  Denmark.  The  Bergensfjord  was 
only  one  of  the  many  vessels  which  are 
beginning  now  to  carry  home  throngs  of 
northern  immigrants  for  the  holidays. 
Practically  all  of  them  will  be  back  soon 
after  New  Year’s  or  in  the  early  Spring. 

OBITUARY.— W.  Atlee  Burpee,  head 
of  the  great  seed  house  of  W.  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  died  at  his 
home,  Fordhook  Farm,  Ooylestown,  Pa., 
Nov.  26,  aged  57.  Mr.  Burpee  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Sheffield,  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Friends’  School 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  first  established  a  seed 
business  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  this  ven¬ 
ture  being  succeeded  by  the  present  firm 
in  1S78.  Mr.  Burpee  was  a  director  of 
the  Wholesale  Seedsmen’s  League,  was 
formerly  president  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sweet  Pea  Association  of  America, 
and  vice-president  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  of  Great  Britain,  lie  was 
trustee  of  the  Howard  Hospital  and  San¬ 
itarium  Association  of  Philadelphia,  a 
life  member  of  the  Transatlantic  Society, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soci4te  Nationale  d’Hor- 
tieulture  de  France.  He  was  a  director 
and  ex-president  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Arts  and  City  Clubs  of  New  York 
and  many  Philadelphia  clubs.  He  had 
several  seed  farms  in  the  East,  and  one  at 
Lompoc,  Cal.  His  character  commanded 
respect  and  appreciation,  and  his  death  is 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  to  whom  his 
sympathetic  and  benevolent  personality 
was  known. 


KEEP  your  stock  healthy 
all  winter — increase  your 
income  by  investing  a  few 
dollars  in 


SGLOinr 

VENTILATORS 

Proper  ventilation  with 
"Globes”  keeps  the  stock  in 
splendid  condition,  increases 
the  milk  yield,  prevents  disease, 
cures  hay  quickly,  and  prevents 
fires  from  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install 
“  Globes  ”  —  before  cattle  lose 
their  vitality  as  a  result  of  foul 

air. 

Get  our  free  circular,  "Better 
Barns.”  It  tells  the  whole  story. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO., 
DEP’T  A,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


|u  r 

I11  r 

it  it  [H 

SOUTHERN  LANDSARE  LOWINPRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Washington.  D.  C. 


D  ADOjR  IUC-FARMERS.  LISTEN.  We  offer  20  head 
DtUlUHInw  of  fine  registered  Berkshires.  Every 
one  a  bargain.  Sows,  pigs  and  service  boars. 
IIUBBELL  BROS.,  -  Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

75  desirable  Chautauqua  Co.  farms  for  sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong-  &  Bradley,  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate,  Stocks  &  Bonds, 1-2-3  Gokey  Block,  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


The  DEATH-PIT 


BANISH  THAT 
OUT-DOOR 
CLOSET 

In  winter  it’s  a  place  to  be  dreaded 
and  the  general  reluctance  to  use 
it  leads  to  irregular  habits  which 
are  the  fruitful  sources  of  sickness 
and  disease.  It’aa  menace  to  health 
and  even  to  life.  Why  give  your 
family  other  comforts  and  safe¬ 
guards  and  overlook  this 


GOOD  HEALTH 


SANITARY  n  I  n  Q  C  T 
CHEMICAL  L.  O  Ci  I 

FOR  FARMS  OR  VILLAGE  HOMES 

A  compact,  self-sustained  closet.  No  burning — 
no  water  system — no  sewerage.  Yet  as  simple  as 
any  city  closet.  Anyone  can  set  it  up  in  any  room. 
Easily  transferred.  Entirely  odorless  in  use.  So 
inexpensive  that  even  the  simplest  home  may  use 
one.  Thousands  of  testimonials. 


Introductory  price_$10 


Complete  Good  Health  Closet  ready 
for  immediate  use  will  be  shipped 
upon  receipt  of  $10. 

Can  protection  against  ill-heaith  be 
estimated?  Don’t  take  chances — 
write  today  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  GOOD  HEALTH  CLOSET  CO. 
Hep'L  8  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  FURS 


Don’t  envy  the  Fur  Shipper 

Who  always  gets  the  Highest 
Prices  and  Best  Sort- 

Ship  to  BACH  Yourself! 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Tags 

BACH  FUR  COMPANY, 

1 18-20  W.  27th  St.,  Dept.  51  New  York 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment 
a»d  square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  appro¬ 
val  upon  request.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Av.  RAW  FURS  New  York 

; References:  German  Exchange  Bank  and  Bvadstreets 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Cash  Prices.  Liberal  assortments.  Send 
for  Price  List. 

SAM’L  LEWIS,  153  AV.  29tli  St.,  New  York 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ltwy.  at$15  anacre  and  up. 
Mild  Climate,  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plent¬ 
iful  and  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  mark¬ 
ets,  also  to  good  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  farm  home  booklet,  "Country  Life 
in  Virginia’' ,  and  low  excursion  rates.  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014,  Richmond,  Va. 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet  free.  JOHN  E.  WALKER,  Salem,  Va. 


A  COMPLETE  POULTRY  PLANT 

Hour  out  North  Shore,  Long  Island,  14  mile  station; 
14  acres  fine  land;  old  fashioned  house,  11  rooms, 
bath,  hard  wood  floors;  barn  for  4  cows.  4  horses, 
wagons;  incubator  house  two  story  and  basement; 
2  laying  houses  110  feet  long,  feed  room,  100  feet 
runs;  10  brooder  honses,  40  colony  houses  latest 
type;  new  wire  fences,  steel  posts;  garage;  4  inch 
artesian  well,  power  plant.  Running  water  to  all 
buildings,  garden,  etc.  Everything  in  perfect 
order:  will  be  sold  at  great  sacrifice.  Chance  for 
“live”  poultry  man, 

THEO.  S.  HALL,  47  W.  34th  Street.  New  York  City 


irn  Znrmo  FOR  SALE— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets; 
I0U  IcuiTlS  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  2.r»  years.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  I’enna. 


$500  REQUIRED 

Farm,  95  Acres,  9  Head  Helstein  Steck,  1  pair 
Fine  Horses,  50  Hens  and  Chickens.  AH  Crops 
and  Farming  Tools.  Price,  $3,700 

THIS  farm  is  located  \Vt  miles  from  (own,  land  all  lays 
practically  level  and  very  gentle  slope.  There  is  15 
acres  of  wood  and  timber  and  a  very  fine  young  sugar  bush; 
2  acres  of  very  fine  muck  ground  ;  small  orchard  of  choice 
fruits;  good  7-room  house,  barn,  henhouse  and  hoghousc. 
All  in  fair  condition.  The  crops  are  20  tons  of  hay,  7  acres 
of  oats,  3  acres  of  potatoes  and  some  buckwheat  and  corn. 
There  arc  all  the  farming  tools  to  run  the  farm  with,  and 
the  stock  is  very  fine,  This  has  to  be  sold  in  30  day9.  If 
you  want  a  farm  all  stocked  on  easy  terms,  here  is  your 
chance. 

HIRAM  MINTZ,  216  Phelps  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

T  NEED  large  quantities  of 
all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  my  price 
list.  I  especially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  with  dealers  hav¬ 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


Highest  prices, 
liberal  grading. 
Write  for  free 
price  list  now. 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 


113  W.  25th  Street 
New  York 


Now  that 


RAW  FUR 


NEW  YORK 

has  become  the 

WORLD’S 
GREATEST 

For  information  address,  Secretary,  RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


MARKET 

Better  ship  your  catch  direct 
to  headquarters — New  York 
and  save  intermediary  profits. 
Your  pelts  will  reach  New 
York  eventually— why  not 
first. 

We  co-operate  with  you. 

40  West  24th  Street,  New  York 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Reference«:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


Big  opportunities 
everywhere  for  Detroit 
trained  automobile  men.  Inter¬ 
esting,  pleasant  and  money  making 
business.  Ambitious  men  needed  to  start 
garage  and  repair  shops  everywhere.  Learn 
how.  Chauffers,  garage  and  repair  men,  testers, 
etc.,  have  moreffhan  they  can  do.  Plenty  of  room  for 
you. 

EARN  $75  TO  $300  A  MONTH 

Students  have  experience  of  building  new  cars  from 
start  to  finish— factory  training  in  block  testing,  etc. 
— all  the  leading  types  of  starting,  lighting  and  igni¬ 
tion  systems  in  operation.  New  6-cyl.  Losier  Touring  Car  and  8-cyl.  King 
Car  used  for  road  instruction.  Just  purchased— new  8-cyl.  Cole  Motor  for  block 
test  dept,  solely  for  students  instruction.  Just  added  1916  Delco  System  as  used 
in  Buick,  Hudson  and  Packard  12. 

DETROIT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  LEARN 

44  Automobile  Factories.  They  all  know  and  endorse  our  school.  Students  can  go  through  them, 
including  Detroit  Electric  Service  Department,  without  extra  charge.  Remember,  ours  is  the  Old 
Reliable  School,  in  the  heart  of  the  Automobile  Industry.  Start  course  anytime.  v\  rite  for  full 
articulars,  guarantee  and  copy  of  “Auto  School  News’*  and  new  pictorial  catalog — just  out— ALL 
USE,  Or  better  still,  jump  on  a  train  and  come  to  Detroit,  as  hundreds  have  done. 

Learn  the  automobile  business  in  Detroit  and  learn  it  righ*:. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL,  3012  Auto  Bldg.,  11-19  Selden  Ave„  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  SUITABLE  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT 

than  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It 
will  be  a  weekly  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness.  It  will 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  each  week  to  any  home  in 
which  it  is  placed.  We  have  made  arrangements  to  send  the 
recipient  an  appropriate  card  with  the  compliments  of  the 
giver,  so  it  will  reach  the  subscriber  Christmas.  You  know 
some  one  who  would  appreciate  it.  You  can  send  the  name 
any  time  now.  We  will  do  the  rest.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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New  Hampshire  Notes. 

Now  Hampshire  is  not  noted  as  a  corn 
State,  but  usually  produces  more  to  the 
acre  than  the  average  of  the  country,  and 
can  do  much  better.  The  record  this 
year,  won  in  a  contest  of  boys,  was  by 
Hoyt  Quimby  of  Cornish,  who  raised  124 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  of  land.  This 
is  far  below  the  record  for  the  country, 
won  by  a  boy  in  another  State  wi.th  dent 
corn,  but  it  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a 
State  that  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  the 
corn  belt.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
farmers  of  New  England  who  depend 
upon  the  West  for  their  corn  unless  they 
are  specialized  in  some  crop  that  pays 
them  better.  My  own  crop  the  past  sea¬ 
son  was  only  about  half  that  of  Master 
Quimby  per  acre,  but  it  cost  me  far  less 
than  the  same  amount  of  western  corn 
that  has  come  through  several  hands  in 
getting  to  me.  I  was  unable  to  plant  my 
field  corn  till  June  first.  The  month  of 
June  was  very  dry,  and  was  followed  by 
the  wettest  July  for  years.  Not  till  Sep¬ 
tember  was  there  any  real  corn  weather, 
but  the  few  weeks  then  saved  the  crop 
and  allowed  it  not  only  to  finish  its 
growth  but  to  ripen.  The  cows  are  eat¬ 
ing  the  fodder  with  a  relish,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  ears  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind. 

Fruit  growing  and  bee-keeping  natur¬ 
ally  go  hand  in  hand.  Fruit  blossoms  are 
insect-pollinated,  with  honey-bees  doing 
most  of  the  work.  The  cheerful  humming 
of  the  bees  among  the  fruit  trees  in  blos¬ 
som  time  is  not  only  full  of  music  to  the 
lover  of  bees,  but  is  full  of  promise  to 
the  fruit  raiser.  If  bees  are  necessary 
to  a  full  crop  of  fruit  so  is  spraying,  and 
all  directions  for  spraying  against  the 
Codling  moth  warn  against  spraying  be¬ 
fore  the  petals  have  fallen,  principally 
because  of  danger  to  the  bees.  When  one 
does  his  own  spraying  it  can  be  done  at 
the  proper  time,  but  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  city,  commercial  sprayers  do  the 
work  for  a  large  number  of  owners  of  a 
few  trees,  the  spray  is  applied  at  the 
time  most  convenient  to  the  one  who  does 
the  spraying.  Some  trees  are  sprayed 
too  early  and  some  too  late,  a  few  at  the 
right  time.  While  New  Hampshire  is 
not  a  great  bee  State  many  swarms  in 
the  aggregate  are,  or  have  been,  kept  for 
pleasure  and  occasional  profit.  Since 
spraying  of  apple  trees  has  become  com¬ 
mon,  in  some  sections  bees  have  dimin¬ 
ished  in  numbers.  In  my  own  section 
they  have  almost  disappeared.  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  man  whose  swarms 
had  dwindled  and  perished  submitted 
some  of  his  honey  to  a  chemist  who  dis¬ 
covered  a  trace  of  arsenate  of  lead,  not 
enough  to  be  dangerous  to  the  human 
stomach  but  sufficient  to  kill  the  young 
bees.  The  danger  of  indiscriminate  spray¬ 
ing  is  no  dream.  w.  xr.  H. 


Indiana  Conditions. 


We  are  almost  altogether  governed  by 
the  ruling  prices  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  live  stock,  and  produce  quota¬ 
tions,  and  the  dairy  products  are  priced 
with  the  Elgin  prices,  locally  applied. 
Cream  261/4c  lb.;  butter  25c  (and  down¬ 
ward)  ;  eggs  2Sc;  lard  10c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  hens  10c;  roosters  6c  lb.;  Leghorn 
hens  Sc ;  Spring  chicks  11c ;  turkeys  12 
to  15c ;  ducks  10c ;  Indian  Runner  ducks 
8c ;  geese  8c.  Wheat  at  thrashing  time, 
85c  to  $1 ;  present  price  98c  to  80c 
(quality  ruling  price)  ;  oats,  at  thrash¬ 
ing,  30c  down  to  26c ;  now  30c.  Rye 
80c ;  corn,  Summer  prices  at  farm  cribs, 
80c  per  70  lbs.  ear  ;  elevator  lc  lb.  ear  corn  ; 
old  now  60c;  new  crop  (light  and  chaffy) 
a  little  at  50c.  Clover  seed  grade  poor; 
Mammoth  .$11  early  to  $7.50  later,  little 
Red  $11  to  $7.75.  Strawberries  8  to  15c, 
full  qt.  (quality  and  season  ruling). 
Gooseberries  6c:  currants  6c;  raspber¬ 
ries,  black  10c,  $1.60  per  crate  of  16  qts. ; 
blackberries,  (first  8c),  $1  per 

crate  of  16  qts.  Huckleberries  12J/2c 
per  qt. ;  cherries,  sour  75c  to  $1.50  per 
bu.  (in  one-half  bu.  baskets)  ;  plums  35 
to  50c  peck  (variety  ruling  the  price)  ; 
peaches,  home  crop  nearly  a  failure; 
Michigan  raised  selling  at  65c  to  $1.40 
per  bu.  basket;  pears,  Kieffer,  30c  per 
bu.  (shipped)  ;  no  home  demand.  Ap¬ 
ples,  Summer  25c  to  10c  bu. ;  cider  5c 
bu. ;  Winter,  buyers  paying  60c  to  $1  per 
cwt. ;  well  sprayed  and  graded  $1  per  bu. ; 
grapes  iy>  to  2c  lb.  (supply  small,  home 
market  only).  Our  town  of  1,400  peo¬ 
ple  furnishes  but  a  very  small  and  un¬ 
certain  maxdtet  for  garden  produce.  The 
earliest  supply  is  bought  from  nearby 
wholesale  houses.  Beans,  bunch  and  pole, 
2c  lb.  earliest  to  10c  pk. ;  field,  (hand 
picked)  now  $3  per  bu.  Beets,  table,  red, 
a  few  at  15c  peck.  Cabbage,  earliest, 
one-half  to  3c  lb. ;  late  $1  doz.  heads  to 
$8  per  ton.  Corn,  pop,  shelled  4c  lb. ; 
sweet,  early,  8c  to  10c  doz.,  late  6c.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  4c  lb.  to  $1  per  bu.  (small). 
Onions  $1  to  $1.35  per  cwt. ;  parsnips  lo 
to  iy2c  lb. ;  peas  2c  to  4c  qt. ;  peppers 
(mango)  5c  to  10c  doz.;  potatoes,  early 
60c  to  $1  per  bu.,  late  35c  to  40c  (pres¬ 
ent  price)  per  bu.  Pumpkins  5c  to  25c 
each,  size  governing.  Radishes  2c  to  5c 
per  bunch  (12  to  20).  Squash,  Winter 
5c' to  20c  each,  size  governing.  Toma¬ 
toes,  8c  lb.  earliest;  to  lc  main  crop. 
Turnips  30c  per  bu.  Cattle,  dairy  cows, 
$50  to  $80  each ;  butcher  cows  $20  to 
$40;  our  buyer’s  prices  range  from  3c 


to  7c  lb. ;  veals  8c  and  9c  lb.  Hogs, 
Sept,  average  price  7*4c  lb.;  Oct.  7 y2  to 
8c  lb. ;  present,  around  6c,  grade  ruling. 
Sheep,  ewes,  3c  lb. ;  breeding  $6  to  $10 
each.  Lambs  8c  lb.  v.  c.  R. 

Argos,  Ind. 

The  villages  here  are  small,  so  there  is 
no  market  for  garden  stuff.  Onions  are 
peddled  and  sold  for  $1  per  bushel.  Po¬ 
tatoes  bring  at  shipping  points  65  cents 
per  bushel ;  where  a  man  sells  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  one  to  10  bushels,  75  cents 
per  bushel.  Eggs  bring  at  the  stores  38 
cents ;  butter,  30.  Hay.  the  best  Tim¬ 
othy,  $18  per  ton  retail,  $11  per  hundred 
pounds.  Clover  mixed,  $14  per  ton,  re¬ 
tail  $16.  Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  nine 
cents ;  light,  10  cents.  Rye  straw.  $10 
per  ton  baled,  delivered  at  the  railroad. 
Oats  from  45  to  50.  Nothing  doing  in 
horses.  _  Cattle  in  good  demand;  cows, 
from  $35  up  to  $100,  according  to  age  and 
quality,  Beefsteak  and  pork  steak  retail 
by  meat  peddlers  16  cents  per  pound. 
Veal  calves,  live  weight,  9  cents  per  lb.  ; 
a  large  number  hogs,  dressed  and  shipped 
to  the  city.  The  shippers  claim  by  so  do¬ 
ing  they  get  better  prices.  Apples,  $1.50 
per  barrel,  buyer  furnishing  barrels  and 
packing.  Wheat  selling  in  the  markets 
here  for  $1.10  per  bushel,  but  none  of  it 
is  ground  into  flour.  It  goes  mostly  for 
chicken  feed.  Buckwheat,  at  Esperance, 
Schoharie  Co.,  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds. 
Old  hens,  8  cents  per  pound  live  weight ; 
young  roosters,  10  cents  per  pound. 
Plums  were  plenty  and  sold  for  50  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  early  season  ;  lots  of  the 
late  ones  went  to  waste,  as  there  was  no 
sale  at  any  price.  A  great  many  cider 
apples  were  delivered  at  the  railroad  at 
25  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  A.  s. 

Breakabeen,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17.  Potatoes  and  cauliflowers  are 
our  staple  crops.  Potatoes  are  selling 
now  at  our  station  at  75  cents  to  dealers. 
Cauliflower  is  auctioned  off  at  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  Association,  and  yesterday  crates 
containing  about  15  heads  brought  from 
$1.10  to  $1.50.  Barrels  brought  from 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  Of  course,  many  send 
their  cauliflower  to  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  city.  I  have  sold  seed  wheat 
this  Fall  at  $1.25.  Nearly  all  the  farmers 
around  here  only  raise  enough  cattle  for 
their  own  use,  also  fruit  and  gardening 
products.  e.  G.  w. 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


Buy  boots  that  won’t  leak,  peel,  crack  or  split  apart! 
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Goodrich  “IHPRESS 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Brown  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

“With  the  Red-Line  ’round  the  Top” 

Made  of  the  same,  tough,  wear-resisting  rubber  that’s  used  in 
Goodrich  Tires — by  the  famous  Goodrich  “HJPRESS”  process— - 
the  new  method,  originated,  perfected, and  used  only  by  Goodrich — 
that  welds  fabric  and  rubber  under  enormous  pressure  into  one  solid 
piece  that  stays  together. 

Goodrich  “HIPRESS”  footwear  fits 
your  feet  while  you’re  working — be¬ 
cause  it’s  shaped  to  the  foot. 

“HIPRESS”  boots  and  shoes  outwear 
leather  — and  they  never  need  half- 
soling  ! 


Sold  and  recommended  by  over  27,000 
dealers.  Do  not  be  misled  by  color 
imitations.  The  genuine  “HIPRESS” 
has  the  “Red-Line”  ‘round  the  top. 

Dealer:  If  not  stocked,  write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  This  line  sells  fast. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

“Best  in  the  Long  Run” 

World’s  Largest  Rubber  Factory,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Other  styles  of  the 
Victrola,  $15  to  $350 
Victors,  $10  to  $100 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  this  Christmas? 

The  instrument  that  brings  you  the  world’s  best  music  in  all  its  beauty. 

The  actual  living  voices  of  Caruso,  Farrar,  Gluck,  McCormack,  Melba,  Schumann- 
Heink  and  other  famous  singers.  The  superb  art  of  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski  and  other 
noted  instrumentalists.  The  brilliant  music  of  Sousa’s  Band,  Pryor’s  Band,  Vessella’s  Band, 
Victor  Plerbert’s  Orchestra  and  other  celebrated  organizations.  The  inimitable  witticisms 
of  Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Raymond  Hitchcock  and  other  leading- 
comedians. 

Only  the  Victrola  brings  you  all  this  wonderful  variety  of  music — a  delight  every  day 
in  the  year  to  every  member  of  your  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear. 

Write  to  us  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs  and  names  and  addresses  of  Victor  dealers  nearest  you. 

*15  $25  $40  $50  $75  *100  *150  *200  *300 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with 
Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles 
— the  combination.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 
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THE  RUKA.L,  NEW-YORKER 


December  11,  1915. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Weather. — To  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  North  Jersey  has  done  this  Fall  I 
may  say  that  we  finished  digging  carrots 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  This  is  later 
than  usual,  but  the  roots  were  in  good 
condition.  The  crop  is  hot  heavy,  though 
as  we  had  a  larger  acreage  than  last  year 
we  have  more  carrots.  There  is  a  demand 
for  them,  and  we  sell  a  few,  hut  most  of 
this  crop  will  he  saved  for  horse  feeding. 
The  mangels  were  rather  better  than  last 
year,  hut  thus  far  we  have  not  been  able 
to  grow  any  such  roots  as  some  of  our 
readers  tell  about.  It  is  evidently  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  soil  in  just  the  right 
shape  to  grow  big  rtiangels.  Late  Octo¬ 
ber  and  early  November  were  cold,  with 
several  hard  frosts,  hut  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  the  weather  turned  wanner  and 
resembled  our  usual  samjde  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  has  been  on  the  whole  a  good 
Fall  for  work. 

Crops. — I  sold  our  apples  promptly. 
Ordinary  farm  storage  is  not  reliable,  and 
in  case  of  a  warm  Fall  there  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  It  seems  like  a  pretty 
theory  to  hold  apples  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas  and  then  get  high  prices,  hut  every 
time  I  have  tried  it  with  farm  cellar 
storage,  I  have  lost  more  than  l  gained, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  of  picking  the 
fruit  over  and  working  out  inferior  stuff. 
With  cold  storage  this  Ts  different,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  the  facilities  which  most 
fanners  have  for  home  storage.  I  try  to 
figure  what  the  apples  cost  as  fairly  as 
possible,  and  when  I  can  get  a  price 
which  offers  a  reasonable  margin  above 
this  cost,  I  let  them  go  as  quickly  as  I 
can  deliver.  Thus  in  September  we  be¬ 
gan  to  advertise  in  our  local  paper,  and 
there  was  a  great  response.  We  made 
our  price  reasonable  and  gave  good  ap¬ 
ples,  and  the  way  the  orders  came  in  was 
remarkable.  I  think  some  farmers  make 
a  great  mistake  in  holding  people  up  for 
an  extravagant  price.  Our  plan  is  to  sell 
at  a  reasonable  figure — say  about  75  per 
cent,  of  what  the  stores  charge,  and  give 
good  measure  and  good  quality.  You  may 
not  make  quite  so  much  this  year,  but 
you  start  a  sure  and  permanent  trade 
which  will  always  stand  by  you.  Our 
customers  appreciate  fair  treatment  and 
come  back  year  after  year. 

Potatoes. — Our  own  crop  was  the 
largest  we  have  had  in  10  years,  and  it 
was  quickly  sold.  We  had  to  buy  25  bar¬ 
rels  in  order  to  supply  what  we  had  prom¬ 
ised.  When  we  buy  outside  potatoes  we 
cook  fair  samples  out  of  each  lot  to  test 
them,  and  always  tell  our  customers 
about  them.  It  pays  to  be  entirely 
straight  about  this.  Thus  far  the  pota¬ 
toes  we  have  bought  have  turned  out 
well.  The  crop  pays  us  better  than  most 
other  garden  crops.  Our  soil  is  late  and 
cold,  so  that  we  cannot  get  very  early 
tomatoes,  and  thus  we  miss  the  higher 
prices.  There  is  always  a  good  market 
for  potatoes  around  one  dollar  a  bushel. 
While  little  of  our  soil  is  natural  potato 
land  we  usually  get  a  fair  crop  where  we 
plow  under  a  sod,  or  a  heavy  cover  crop 
with  clover  in  it.  Next  year  I  shall  cut 
out  most  of  the  garden  crops  and  plant 
potatoes  on  all  suitable  land.  We  could 
have  handled  1,000  bushels  more  this  sea¬ 
son  if  wo  had  them. 

Cok.y. — We  had  our  best  crop  of  grain 
this  year.  It  is  all  husked  and  in  the 
cribs.  The  barn  is  full  of  the  dry  fodder, 
and  the  rest  stacked  outside  near  the 
barnyard.  We  began  feeding  the  stalks 
earlier  than  usual  this  season.  They 
seem  to  be  at  their  best  right  after  husk¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  wait,  as  many 
do,  until  late  Winter  before  starting  to 
feed.  Begin  now  and  get  the  most  out 
of  them  and  then  feed  the  hay  during  late 
Winter.  I  find  more  interest  than  ever 
before  in  this  cornstalk  feeding  problem. 
There  has  been  much  soft  corn  and  badly 
frosted  stalks.  Most  of  this  was  dent 
corn  of  a  kind  which  cannot  mature  in 
less  than  120  days  at  least.  With  a  cold, 
wet  Spring,  such  corn  is  slow  to  start  and 
grow,  and  when  suitable  weather  does  ap¬ 
pear  there  is  not  time  for  these  big  dents 
to  ripen.  I  think  most  northern  farmers 
will  do  better  to  try  the  Mints  for  their 
hard  grain.  The  first  time  a  man  tries 
one  of  these  smaller  flints  he  becomes 
rather  disgusted  at  the  small  stalk  and 
small  ear.  Let  him  figure  it  out  care¬ 


fully,  however,  and  he  will  usually  find 
that  the  smaller  plant  of  flint  corn  actu¬ 
ally  gives  more  food  for  his  stock  than  the 
larger  d«.nt.  I  know  of  course  that  the 
corn  plant  is  peculiar  in  its  adaptability. 
Of  all  crops  it  comes  nearest  to  proving 
“there  is  no  place  like  home,”  for  usually 
the  best  local  corn  is  the  best  to  grow  in 
your  locality.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
will  pay  any  farmer  to  experiment  with 
the  flints. 

Ai.faj.fa. — As  you  know,  last  Spring  I 
obtained  seedling  roots  of  some  new  Sibe-: 
rian  Alfalfas  from  Prof.  Hansen  of  South 
Dakota.  They  were  transplanted  like  cab¬ 
bage  or  tomatoes  in  various  parts  of  the 
farm.  During  tin*  Summer  these  plants 
made  heavy  growth,  and  are  now  much 
larger  than  in  Spring.  The  crowns  have 
broadened  and  spread  out,  and  though 
these  plants  were  started  three  feet  apart 
they  bid  fair  to  cover  the  ground  in  time. 
The  roots  of  these  varieties,  Fossa ek  and 
Semipalatinsk,  are  much  different  from 
the  old  tap-rooted  sorts.  These  roots 
branch  out  like  corn  or  potatoes.  While 
they  dig  down  deep  they  also  fill  the  up¬ 
per  soil.  I  think  these  newer  varieties  of 
Alfalfa  will  go  far  to  solve  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem  on  many  of  our  Eastern  soils.  When 
we  get  off  the  limestone  formations  onto 
the  tough,  hard  soils  which  are  deficient 
in  lime  and  humus  we  have  a  great  job  to 
make  Alfalfa  pay.  We  hear  of  some 
eases  where  the  crop  succeeds,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  not  of  much  greater  value  than 
Red  and  Alsike  clover  mixed.  Now  I 
think  those  Siberian  varieties  are  better 
adapted  to  most  of  our  Eastern  soils  and 
that  we  shall  learn  how  to  handle  them 
so  as  to  put  thousands  of  acres  into  profit¬ 
able  Alfalfa  culture.  In  some  few  cases 
transplanting  will  pay — but  not  in  all. 
I  shall  try  it  on  a  larger  scale  next  year, 
but  I  want  to  go  through  with  it  before 
giving  much  advice. 

Irrigation'. — I  am  satisfic'd  that  the 
future  of  successful  farming  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  depend  very  largely  on  artificial 
watering.  With  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  our  farm  land  will  become  more 
crowded  and  more  valuable.  Thus  our 
overhead  expenses  will  be  heavier,  and  we 
must  make  our  land  produce  more.  This 
can  be  done  by  insuring  against  drought 
through  some  means  of  irrigation.  At 
the  east  end  of  my  farm  is  a  fair-sized 
brook,  which  usually  carries  a  good 
stream — fed  by  never-failing  springs.  The 
farm  rises  to  the  west  up  to  a  steep  hill, 
and  then  slopes  down  on  the  other  side. 
About  half  way  up  the  hill  is  a  good 
spring  which  has  not  run  dry  for  15 
years,  at  least.  An  engineer  looked  over 
the  farm  and  suggested  three  possible 
ways  of  irrigating.  One  is  to  drill  a  deep 
well  at  the  top  of  the  hill  until  a  good 
vein  of  water  is  tapped.  Pump  this 
water  into  a  reservoir  and  pipe  it  both 
ways — that  is  down  both  sides  of  the  hill 
upon  any  ground  below  the  top.  This 
would  be  expensive  for  pumping  and  stor¬ 
age,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  drill  to 
a  great  depth  before  finding  water  enough. 
The  next  scheme  is  to  dig  out  the  spring 
on  the  hillside,  make  a  reservoir  for  the 
water  and  pump  it  uphill  to  be  delivered 
back  as  needed.  The  third  plan  is  to  put 
a  dam  across  the  brook  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  farm  and  thus  form  a  pond ;  put  a 
pump  near  this  pond  and  force  the  water 
back  over  the  lower  farm.  We  could 
cover  about  10  acres  of  good  land  in  this 
way,  which  would  be  about  all  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  would  care  to  handle.  The 
last  named  plan  seems  most  practical, 
and  I  am  considering  it.  The  thought  of 
putting  this  lazy  brook  at  work  appeals 
to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  try  it.  I  think 
the  practical  use  of  wasted  water  on  our 
Eastern  farms  is  one  of  our  present  big 
problems.  ir.  w.  c. 


Locust  for  Fence. 

We  are  thinking  of  planting  some  lo¬ 
cust  seeds  next  Spring  and  would  like  to 
know  which  variety  makes  the  best  fence 
posts?  H.  S. 

Sylvania,  Pa. 

The  only  variety  of  locust  grown  for 
posts  is  the  Yellow  locust,  called  in  some 
sections  Black  looust.  It  is  botanically 
Robinia  Pseudaeaeia.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  planted  immense 
areas  of  them  in  the  mountains  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  grow  ties.  I  have  grown  them 
in  North  Carolina  from  seed  large  enough 
for  a  post  in  eight  years.  When  used 
for  posts  it  is  best  to  use  them  green, 
for  when  well  seasoned  it  is  hard  to  drive 
a  nail  into  them.  w,  F.  MASSEY. 


] 


Do  You 
Raise  Corn 
for  1 2  Cents 
a  Bushel? 


Do  you  believe  that  this 
can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  100 
bushels  of  Corn  per  acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to 
raise  I  00  bushels  of  Corn 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  1  2c. 
per  bushel,  how  far  apart 
would  you  space  your  rows? 

How  far  apart  would  you 
space  your  hills  in  the  row? 

How  would  you  test 
your  seed? 

When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you 
plant  and  how  many 
kernels  in  each  hill? 

How  would  you  make 
sure  of  getting  ahead  of 
the  crows? 

How  many  acres  ought 
your  men  and  teams  to 
plow,  harrow,  plant  or 
cultivate  in  a  day? 

How  much  fertilizer 
would  you  use  and  how 
would  you  apply  it? 


All  of  these  practical  points,  and  many 
more,  are  fully  covered  in  our  new  book 

“Com 

The  Foundation  of 
Profitable  Farming” 


This  book  is  for  practical  farmers  who 
are  growing  Com,  and  ought  to  save 
you  money  in  the  future. 

If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  acres  of  corn  you  raised  last  year 
or  how  many  acres  of  com  you  expect 
to  raise  next  season,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  one  of  these  books,  Free 
of  Charge .  If  you  read  this  book 
you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 

E.  Frank  Coe 
Fertilizers 

The  Business  Farmers  Standard  for  over  55  yrs. 


The  Coe-Mortimer 
Company 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Guaranteed  To  Kill 
Every  Scale 
It  Reaches. 

What? 

r-cAK*^ 


Oi — your 

money  back.  Only  3  “Do’s” 
and  “Don’ts."  It’s  also  the  best  dormant 
spray  for  larvae,  eggs  of  insects  and  fungi. 
[Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  No  burning,  no] 
clogging,  but  does  do  the  work.  1  bbl. 
m  ixedl  to  15  will  spray  as  many  trees  until  i 
they  drip  as3bbls.  lime  sulphur  1  tolO.^ 

1 0  years  on  the  market.  Nationally  endorsed. 

Send  for  free  bookie!.  “  ‘Scalecide’.the  . 

Tree  Saver.”  Write  today.  „ 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  Dept.  N 
50  Church  St.,N.Y. 


DOMESTIC  SPRAYER 


A  new  sprayer  complete  for  any  purpose,  bnt  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  man  with  a  hillside  orchard. 
Steel  frame  hangs  1  ft.  from  ground.  Easily  drawn; 
front  wheels  cut  under  for  short  turning.  Pump 
capacity,  600  gallons  per  hour,  150  lbs.  pressure. 
Spray  mixture  automatically  agitated,  and  there’s 
enough  pressure  to  do  the  most  thorough  work. 
Domestic  sprayers  are  known  as  “The  Quality 
Line.”  Our  interesting  booklet,  “Important  In¬ 
formation  about  Spraying,”  contains  spray  calen¬ 
dars,  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
Send  for  it  and  tell  us  your  spraying  necessities. 
Also  gasoline  engines  and  pumping  outfits. 
DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.  ,  Shlppensburg 
Box  605.  Jf  Pa. 


APPLETON 


WOOD  SAWS 


Strong,  rigid,  simple; 
stand  years  of  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  frames  of  heavy 
bar  steel,  or  hardwood 
braced  and  bolted. 
Non-heating,  self-ad¬ 
justing  boxes.  10  styles. 
The  Appleton 


GRINDER 

has  made  good  forSOyears. 
Strong, durable.  Coarse  or 
fine  griudlng— ear  com  or 
small  grain.  Ballbearing, 
ring  oiler,  light  running. 

ENGINES 


of  AppletonQualitydeliver 
moreh.p.  with  least  use  of 
and  wear  for  years. 
1 K  to  22  h.  p. 
7ood-Saw, Grinder  and 
Engine  catalogs  free; 
write  for  ones  you  want. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  627  Fargo  St.,  Batavia, HI. 


SAVE  GASOLINE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BUNN  WORTHLESS  RUBOISH  IM 

LEFFEL  Engines 

Born  coal,  wood  or  mny  JR 

old  thing.  Never  balk.  _  ny 

simple  and  easy  to  run.  ^ 

Sure  dowot  and  plenty  |K  - 

®f  it  ror  all  farm  power-  l-K 

driven  machinery.  Give  tM"  a 

etfca m  and  hot  water  for  jML  ml 

nealdinfir  and  other  pur-  Rr , 

poses.  Have  hundred*,  tPft*-  iftil —'.i 

of  uaes-tnany  lmpos-  r!®  lip*!/ 

fiible  with  gaaoiinD  ' 

outfits.  - 

Free  Book  M  \ 

the  simplicity,  dura- 
bility  and  cheupneai*  fe.  U 

of  EcfTel  Steam  Hn-  :  1  ‘  "■ 

ffincu.  Write  ior  it 

today.  MAlaffBflP 

JAKES  IBFfl  8  Cffr 
Bex  302, 

Springfield,  Ohio  •< 


Sure  Power  From 
Coal,  Wood  or  Rubbish 


water 


(’where  you  want  it.  Low 
cost.  The  FOSTER  High 
Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  fact! 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 
m  Trinity  Building, New  York 


TYPEWRITERS 


riceH  $  1 5. 00  up 


SOLI)  or  HKNTKI) 


I  up* 

anywhere  at  '4  toh  MaUKACTLKKHV 
PRICES,  allowing  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICK.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
paviuent  s  i  i  desired .  W  rite  f  orcirctriar  1 5 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  SI.,  Chicago 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  painta 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money, 

O.W,  Ingersoll,  24«  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TPiK  KUKAL  NKW-VUKKER 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick"  reoly  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Rayo  Lights 
Like  a  Gas  Jet 


TO  light  the  Rayo 
lamp  you  don’t 
have  to  remove  the 
shade  or  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Just  lift  the  gal¬ 
lery  and  touch  a 
match.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  light  as  a  gas 
burner  and  it  requires 
little  effort  to  keep  it 
clean. 


Lamps 


are  the  modern 
lamps  for  the  farm. 
Simple  of  design  — 
yet  an  ornament  to 
any  room  in  the 
house. 


The  Rayo  is  only  one  of 
the  many  SOCONY 
(Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York)  products  that 
are  known  in  thehousehold 
and  on  the  farm  for  their 
quality  and  economy. 


Ask  for  them  by  name  and 
you  are  sure  of  satisfaction. 

Standard  Household 
Lubricant 

Matchless  Liquid 
Gloss 

Standard  Hand  Sepa¬ 
rator  Oil 

Mica  Axle  Grease 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Parowax 


If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  them,  write  to  our 
nearest  station. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


ALBANY 

BOSTON 


f  HESS 

I  FERTILIZERS 

V 

W  F 


WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  fie^s  6c  Bro. 

( ,NC- )  Room  sr. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Streets 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


RURALISMS 


From  an  Alaskan  Island 

I  felt  that  some  of  your  readers  might 
be  interested  iu  hearing  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities  of  this  faraway 
island  and  its  neighbor,  Kodiak  Island. 
At  present,  Afognak  Island  is  reserved  by 
the  Government  for  forestry  and  fish  cul¬ 
tural  purposes.  The  land  cannot  he 
homesteaded.  Only  natives  and  white 
men  married  to  native  women  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  here — that  is,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  school  teachers  and  men  in 
Government  employ.  Kodiak  Island,  100 
miles  long,  lying  28  miles  south,  is  open 
for  settlers,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  laud  will  be  covered  with 
ranches. 

The  climate  is  mild,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Japan  current,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  This  last  Winter  the  mer¬ 
cury  rarely  dropped  below  zero.  There 
is  seldom  any  extreme  heat  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  and  the  nights  are  gener- 


Salmon-berries  from  Alaska.  Fig.  553. 


ally  cool ;  in  fact  too  cool  for  certain 
kinds  of  vegetables  to  thrive.  Potatoes, 
roots  of  all  kinds,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  onions  can  be  grown  successfully. 
There  is  apt  to  be  a  superabundance  of 
rain  in  the  Summer,  though  this  season 
has  been  unusually  dry. 

In  June  of  1012  Mt.  Katmai,  100 
miles  west  on  the  Aleutian  peninsular, 
erupted,  and  ashes  fell  on  these  islands 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  foot.  I  believe 
it  is  a  fact  that  volcanic  ash,  wherever  it 
falls,  eventually  enriches  the  land.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  had  a  wonderfully  stimulating 
effect  on  the  grass  crop  of  these  two 
islands.  Where  the  grass  made  but  a 
stunted  growth  before,  it  now  attains  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  Government 
maintains  an  experiment  station  on  Ko¬ 
diak  Island.  They  have  grown  excellent 
crops  of  grain  there,  and  before  the  ashes 
fell,  maintained  a  fair-sized  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  fine 
grass  land  lying  untouched.  I  have  often 
thought  as  I  tramped  around  this  island 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  so  much  splen¬ 
did  grass  could  not  be  utilized.  Acre  on 
acre  standing  higher  than  my  head  ripen¬ 
ing  every  season,  and  hardly  a  single 
head  of  cattle  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
Much  of  the  soil  below  the  ashes  is  fairly 
heavy,  with  a  substratum  of  clay  or 
hardpan.  If  the  ashes  could  he  plowed 
under  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
cattle  brought  in  to  keep  up  the  fertility, 
I  do  not  believe  that  finer  grass  and 
grain  crops  could  be  raised  anywhere. 

For  a  fertilizer  for  their  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens  the  natives  here  use  kelp,  which  is 
washed  up  on  the  beach  by  the  tides. 
They  have  an  antipathy  to  the  use  of  cow 
manure,  and  they  never  stable  the  few 
head  the  village  boasts,  not  even  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  poor  animals  pick  up  a  pre¬ 
carious  living  on  the  beaches  munching 
seaweed,  and  in  the  Spring  they  are  as 
poor  as  Job’s  turkey.  Of  course,  in  the 
Summer  they  can  wander  back  on  the 
hills  and  get  fine  feeding.  Very  few  of 
the  cows  are  milked  (milk  is  50  cents  a 
gallon),  the  calves  running  with  their 
mothers  and  getting  along  as  best  they 
can.  As  a  rule  the  natives  prefer  to  buy 
canned  milk  and  beef  rather  than  milk 
the  cows  and  raise  chickens,  hogs  and 
cattle. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  an 
ideal  place  for  both  sheep  and  cattle. 
There  are  already  some  sheep-ranches 
started  on  Kodiak  Island.  Wild  ducks  of 
many  kinds  abound  and  the  streams  are 
full  of  trout.  Blueback  or  Alaska  red 
and  humpback  or  pink  salmon  ascend  the 
rivers  in  large  numbers  in  the  Summer 
and  Autumn  to  spawn.  The  former  is 
the  variety  that  is  canned  so  extensively. 
One  can  salt  and  smoke  all  the  salmon 
and  trout  he  needs  for  the  Winter. 


Salmon-berries  and  blueberries  abound. 
The  former  resembles  the  raspberry  to 
some  extent,  though  it  is  more  round  in 
shape  and  when  fully  ripe  is  quite  black. 
It  lacks  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  but  is  very  sweet  and  full  of  juice. 
The  jelly  made  from  it  is  delicious.  The 
berry  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  often 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  across 
at  the  base.  There  are  many  blueberries 
also,  and  they  make  excellent  jam  and 
jelly,  though  the  berry  itself  is  rather 
sour  and  seedy.  I  enclose  a  picture  of 
some  of  the  salmon-berries  my  wife  and 
I  picked  one  day.  frank  s.  iiokton. 


Plant  Lice  on  Celery. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  my 
celery  becoming  covered  with  plant  lice 
when  I  take  it  into  the  cellar  for  the 
Winter?  For  two  successive  Winters, 
the  lice  have  all  but  ruined  it.  Are  they 
in  the  cellar  or  on  the  plants  when  they 
are  brought  in?  f.  n.  T. 

This  is  something  entirely  unheard  of 
so  far  as  many  records  show.  However, 
the  conditions  under  which  your  celery 
is  stored  must  be  ideal  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  lice,  else  they  would 
not  be  there.  If  the  cellar  were  kept  cold 
enough,  that  is  near  freezing,  the  plant 
lice  could  not  develop  and  the  celery 
would  keep  in  fine  condition.  However, 
if  the  temperature  runs  up  to  about  00 
degrees  and  the  lice  become  abundant, 
they  can  be  killed  off  by  fumigating  that 
part  of  the  cellar  with  potassium  cyanide 
gas  just  as  greenhouse  men  fumigate 
to  kill  the  plant  lice,  white  flies,  and 
other  pests.  R.  D.  B. 


Protecting  Roses. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  protect  my 
rose  bushes?  I  know  we  used  to  protect 
them,  but  after  many  years  spent  in  the 
South  where  they  needed  no  protection 
I  need  some  help  from  you.  J.  D.  s. 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

We  are  not  told  what  varieties  of 
roses  are  to  be  protected,  but  it  is  likely 
that  even  the  hardier  ones  will  be  the 
better  for  Winter  shelter  in  Broome 
County.  A  very  satisfactory  method  is 
to  hill  up  the  earth  around  each  plant,  to 
a  height  of  eight  or  10  inches,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen,  fill  the 
bed  level  with  strawy  manure  or  forest 
leaves,  scattering  a  little  earth  or  loose 
branches  on  top  if  it  seems  likely  to 
blow  off.  The  litter  should  be  removed 
quite  early  in  the  Spring.  It  is  not  put 
on  until  the  ground  is  frozen  to  avoid 
giving  refuge  to  mice.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  wrapping  the  tops  of  bush  roses  in 
straw  or  paper,  as  is  often  done,  because 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  killed  back  more 
than  would  be  removed  when  pruning  in 
Spring. 


Lilies  from  Seed. 

All  native  lilies  germinate  slowly. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  the  Fall  in  beds 
outside  and  covered  with  an  inch  of  ex¬ 
celsior  or  leaves.  If  sown  now  they  will 
not  germinate  till  the  Spring  of  1917, 
when  they  should  be  watched  and  re¬ 
move  covering.  The  covering  keeps  the 
ground  cool,  moist  and  loose,  also  serves 
to  keep  weeds  down.  Thev  germinate 
early  in  Spring  and  every  seed  will  grow 
under  this  treatment.  European  lilies 
mostly  germinate  hi  one  season,  like 
Ilenr.vi  and  Tenuifo 1 'im.  I  have  always 
stratified  Henryi  in  sand  and  buried  in 
the  ground  over  Winter  but  can’t  say 
that  it  is  necessary.  E.  s.  miller. 

Long  Island. 


The  Chick  Pea. 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  in 
Bulletin  112,  suggests  a  new  crop  for 
Arizona  farmers.  This  is  the  chick  pea, 
better  known  as  “garbanzo”  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  speaking  countries.  This  is  a  true 
pea  or  legume,  and  a  Winter-growing 
crop  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  much  used 
by  the  Mediterranean  people  and  by 
Spanish  Americans  as  a  food  stuff,  es¬ 
pecially  in  soups.  Large  quantities  were 
formerly  grown  in  Mexico  for  export. 
Mexican  conditions  have  been  so  upset  of 
late  that  the  garbanzo  crop  has  been  cut 
in  two,  and  there  should  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Arizona  farmers,  as  well  as 
those  m  New  Mexico,  to  grow  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  circular  gives  information 
about  planting  and  caring  for  the  crop, 
which  would  not  interest  our  Northern 
readers,  although  large  quantities  of  these 
peas  are  sold  in  New  York  City  to  the 
Cuban  and  Spanish  residents.  The  or¬ 
dinary  price  for  garbanzo  is  $0.50  for 
220  pounds,  hut  the  price  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market  today  is  about  $7.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  Arizona  crop  would 
usually  bring  four  to  five  cents  a  pound, 
with  an  average  yield  of  1,000  pounds 
per  acre.  Aside  from  its  food  value  the 
garbanzo  crop  makes  an  excellent  green 
manure  and  good  hay. 


31  years  ago 

T  HIS  photo,  taken  in  1884, 
shows  Mr.  John  Bean  with 
one  of  his  first  hand  spray 
pumps.  Mr.  Bean,  a  well  pump 
inventor,  moved  to  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  in  1883,  just  as  the  San 
Jose  scale  was  first  discovered 
in  America. 

The  small  squirt  gun  pumps 
then  in  use  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  in  1884  Mr.  Bean  invented 
the  first  spray  pump  with  an  air 
chamber.  Present  day  Bean 
Sprayers,  manufactured  by  the 
son  and  grandson  of  John  Bean, 
are  lineal  descendants  of  this 
first  Bean  Pump. 

The  Spray  Pump  was  John 
Bean’s  life  work,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  three  years 
ago,  he  was  inventing  improve¬ 
ment  after  improvement — Pres¬ 
sure  Regulator,  Porcelain  Lined 
Cylinders,  Threadless  Ball 
Valves,  and  many  others — until 
there  has  been  evolved  the  pow¬ 
erful,  efficient  and  dependable 
Bean  Sprayer  of  to-day. 


Power  sprayers  have  been  in 
use  in  the  West  six  years  lon¬ 
ger  than  in  the  East,  and  West¬ 
ern  apples  were  freed  from 
worms  and  scale  by  Bean 
Sprayers  several  years  before 
the  East  knew  this  was  possible. 

Repeated  inquiries  for  Bean 
Sprayers  from  all  over  the  East 
finally  induced  us  to  arrange 
with  some  business  friends  in 
Ohio  to  manufacture  them.  The 
demand  grew  rapidly  and  early 
last  year  we  erected  a  brand- 
new  all-brick  factory  in  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  and  established 
sales  agencies  all  over  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  states.  These, 
added  to  our  already  long  estab¬ 
lished  Western  sales  facilities, 
enable  us  to  give  you  all  the 
benefits  of  Bean  Sprayers  and 
Bean  Service,  wherever  you  are 
located. 

Our  new,  fully  illustrated  catalog  No.  30 
tells  all  about  the  Bean  Power  Sprayer  and 
its  ten  big  exclusive  features.  Also  our  full 
line  of  hand  sprayers  and  spray  accessories. 

You  ought  to  have  this  catalog  at  once  so 
as  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  spraying 
season.  Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal  for 
your  catalog  today. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

30  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

228  W.  Julian  St„  San.  Jose,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  new  complete 
catalog  No.  30 

I  have - acres  f  Hand  Pumps, 

of  - .  and  am  .  Power  Sprayers, 

interested  in:  (Accessories. 

Name . 

Address . 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pci-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
l -eUable  houses  only.  Rnt  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Many  a  good  cow  has  been  judged  to  be  worthless 
when  really  good  feed  and  care  would  have  made  her 
extra  good.  This  happens  in  many  of  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  herds.  We  hear  the  cry  “I)o  not  keep  the  board¬ 
er  cow,”  which  is  very  good,  but  be  fair  and  use  the 
cow  rightly  before  condemning  her,  as  good  cows  are 
becoming  scarce  and  should  not  be  disposed  of  hastily. 

HAT  is  all  right  too.  There  is  a  good  deal  said 
about  the  robber  cow,  and  she  deserves  it  all. 
But  what  about  the  angel  in  the  barn?  We  believe 
it  is  true  that  many  a  good  cow  has  been  con¬ 
demned  because  she  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  and 
was  not  properly  fed.  We  get  many  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  changed  their  ration  so  as  to  give 
it  a  good  balance,  and  find  the  cows  coming  right 
up  without  any  extra  cost. 

* 

THEY  are  all  coming  to  it — and  a  glorious  thing 
too.  Censorship  of  advertising !  Not  long  ago 
an  agent  called  at  a  country  home  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  a  paper.  It  was  a  good  paper,  but  the 
man  of  the  house  was  not  satisfied  with  the  editorial 
announcements.  “Let  me  see  the  advertisements!” 
he  said,  and  they  were  all  examined.  This  fanner 
is  now  wise  to  the  plan  of  printing  sermons  and 
saintly  matter  in  one  part  of  the  paper,  and  then 
putting  fake  and  nasty  advertisements  in  another 
part.  lie  knows  that  a  very  small  “ad”  may  prove 
a  wide  door  for  sin  or  loss  to  enter  his  home,  and 
he  doesn’t  want  his  children  to  play  with  question¬ 
able  advertising.  Far  better  play  with  gunpowder. 

* 

“ After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well!" 

T  is  with  deep  personal  sorrow  that  we  are  forced 
to  record  the  death  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  have  lost  a  personal  friend,  kindly  and 
true,  and  the  nation  has  lost  one  who  might  well  be 
called  an  ideal  American  business  man.  It  is  hard 
for  a  man  of  57,  in  the  prime  of  mental  powers,  with 
the  justified  pride  of  honorable  business  success, 
and  with  an  unbounded  horizon  of  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  to  be  called  off  into  the  great  unknown.  Yet 
we  think  Mr.  Burpee  lived  his  life  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  lay  down  the  burden  without  regret. 
Tl  was  our  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Burpee  well.  He 
was  a  kindly  and  loyal  friend,  a  man  of  the  strict¬ 
est  integrity,  a  benevolent,  useful  citizen,  whose 
memory  will  be  kept  green  by  hundreds  who  have 
felt  his  strong,  kindly  help  and  unobtrusive  char¬ 
ity.  A  good  man  and  loyal  friend  has  passed  on — 
out  of  the  battle  of  life.  We  can  say  no  more, 
though  we  might  easily  fill  a  page  with  true  records 
of  the  sympathetic  and  kindly  help  given  to  human¬ 
ity  by  this  true  gentleman.  Peace  to  him  after  the 
tumult  and  trials  of  life. 

* 

THE  French  people  have  raised  more  than  $4,- 
000,000,000  and  loaned  it  to  their  government 
This  did  not  come  from  bankers  and  rich  men  en¬ 
tirely,  or  even  largely.  It  was  raised  by  people  of 
the  thrifty  middle  class  out  of  comparatively  small 
savings.  These  Frenchmen  have  suc-li  confidence  in 
their  own  country  that  they  put  up  their  money  and 
willingly  accept  government  paper  in  return.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Germany,  35  years  ago,  the  lat¬ 
ter  country  demanded  of  France  a  sum  of  money 
which  seemed  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  raise.  Without  question  the  thrifty  French¬ 
men  of  the  middle  class  went  to  their  hiding  places 
and  produced  the  needed  money,  cheerfully  accept¬ 
ing  their  government’s  promise  to  pay.  Now  they 
come  forward  once  more  with  a  much  larger  sum. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  a  great  lesson  to 
learn  from  this.  While  this  nation  is  still  com¬ 
paratively  new,  we  are  already  face  to  face  with 
great  needs  of  capital  on  the  part  of  farmers.  Rural 
credits  are  greatly  needed  in  order  that  deserving 
men  may  obtain  possession  of  land  and  fair  equip¬ 
ment.  In  practically  every  community,  large  and 


small,  there  is  sufficient  combined  cash  and  credit 
to  finance  the  deserving  farmers  and  put  them  on 
their  feet  without  going  outside  to  banks  and  money¬ 
lenders.  Every  year  some  $300,000,000  is  wasted  in 
this  country  on  foolish  and  wildcat  investments. 
If  this  money  with  the  millions  more  tucked  away 
in.  stockings  and  clocks  and  other  hiding  places  could 
be  invested  in  a  liberal  and  safe  system  of  rural  cre¬ 
dits  the  benefit  to  farmers  and  to  the  nation  would 
be  beyond  calculation.  We  need  more  of  the  thrift 
and  patriotism  of  the  French  people.  We  must 
learn  to  combine  our  capital  and  credit  as  farmers, 
and  make  it  available  for  other  farmers,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  government  to  do  it  for  us. 

* 

The  Railroads  and  New  York  Farmers. 

LAST  month  two  hay-growers’  associations  of 
Central  New  York  requested  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  to  organize  a  sale  of  their  hay 
in  New  York  City.  The  commissioner  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  to  Syracuse,  and  completed  arrangements 
there  for  a  sale  of  10  cars  or  more  weekly,  while 
the  supply  lasted.  The  New  York  Central  and  Le¬ 
high  Valley  railroads  refused  to  handle  the  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  ground  that  their  lines  and  terminals 
were  congested.  The  Central  maintains  hay  sheds 
at  the  Chelsea  yards  on  34th  Street,  where  hay  is 
regularly  received  and  stored  and  sold  by  receivers 
at  private  sale;  but  it  absolutely  refused  to  permit 
the  Department  to  sell  at  auction  anywhere  on  its 
property,  even  when  the  road  was  clear  for  the 
shipments.  The  Lackawanna  road,  however,  agreed 
to  take  the  shipment  and  permit  the  sale  on  its 
28th  Street  dock.  The  first  sale  was  advertised  for 
November  30th.  The  hay  was  loaded,  but  when 
offered  for  shipment  it  was  refused  by  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  railroad  which  had  meantime  placed  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  hay,  and  the  New  York  Hay  Exchange  put 
in  a  protest  against  the  delivery. 

The  Department  sent  a  protest  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  following  telegram 
to  Governor  Whitman : 

By  verbal  agreement  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad,  this  department  has  advertised 
a  sale  of  10  carloads  of  hay  on  behalf  of  the  Onondaga 
Alfalfa  Growers’  Association,  and  the  Patrons’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  of  Cayuga  County,  to  be  held  on 
the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  30,  next,  and  to  be  sold 
at  public  auction  without  reserve.  ’The  hay  is  loaded  at 
Syracuse  but  the  Lackawanna  officials  have  placed  an 
embargo  on  hay.  The  Hay  Dealers’  Association  has 
protested  against  delivery  and  the  Lackawanna  officials 
have  repudiated  their  verbal  contract  with  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  deliver  the  hay  at  time  specified.  New  York 
Central  has  refused  to  accept  shipment.  The  tracks 
and  terminals  of  the  railroads  are  crowded  with  hay 
from  points  outside  the  State  and  farmers  producing 
hay  in  New  York  are  discriminated  against  and  kept 
out  of  this  market  by  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of 
the  Dealers’  Association.  Will  you  use  your  good  of¬ 
fices  through  Public  Service  commission  or  otherwise, 
to  help  this  department  deliver  and  market  the  hay  for 
the  farmers  of  this  State?  John  j.  dtllon, 

Commissioner  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Foods  and  Market. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reported 
that  the  vice-president  of  the  Lackawanna  reported 
that  no  hay  had  been  offered  the  agent  at  Syracuse, 
and  the  Public  Sendee  Commission  of  Second  New 
York  District  replied  that  the  New  York  Central 
reported  a  congested  road  and  so  far  it  ended  there. 

On  the  day  of  the  sale  many  buyers  were  at  the 
pier  to  buy  the  hay  and,  of  course,  went  away  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  the  meantime  New  York  farmers 
all  over  the  State  are  looking  for  a  market  for  their 
hay.  The  railroads  favor  the  long  haul  from  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Canada,  and  commission  dealers  mon- 
ojiolize  the  market.  If  the  distant  shippers  got  any 
adequate  return,  there  would  be  some  consolation 
in  it  for  the  local  producer;  but  the  distant  shipper 
protests  at  long  distance,  and  often  takes  his  medi¬ 
cine  without  protest. 

These  experiences  are  beginning  to  show  New 
York  farmers  what  is  the  matter  with  their  busi¬ 
ness;  and  they  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  railroad  commission  are  going  to  do  about 
it.  Are  the  railroads  to  be  permitted  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  continuously  against  the  farm  products  of  the 
State? 

* 

THE  Canadian  government  has  “commandeered” 
17,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  about  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  from  Canada.  This  wheat  will  be  sold  to  the 
Italian  government.  As  a  war  measure  the  Cana¬ 
dians  have  the  right  to  seize  and  hold  the  grain 
which  they,  or  their  allies,  may  need.  The  object 
of  this  seizure  is  to  prevent  speculators  from  rush¬ 
ing  the  selling  price  too  high.  The  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  has  fixed  its  price  at  $1.04%  for  No.  1 
wheat  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  producer  or 
diminish  his  price,  but  it  will  prevent  speculation  in 
Canadian  wheat.  In  all  the  countries  now  at  war 
food  speculators  have  held  up  prices  and  made  for¬ 
tunes  out  of  the  necessities  of  both  government  and 
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individuals.  In  all  these  countries  it  has  been  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  government  to  take  some  step  at 
price  regulation  in  order  to  protect  the  public.  It 
is  likely  that  the  entire  crop  of  Canadian  wheat 
may  be  handled  or  regulated  by  the  government. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  raise  the  speculative 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  though  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  producers  will  reap  any  benefit.  All  over 
the  world  there  is  a  movement  to  shut  out  the  specu¬ 
lator  or  useless  handler  of  farm  produce,  and  bring 
producer  and  consumer  closer  together.  The  war 
has  forced  this  movement  to  a  head  among  the 
fighting  nations,  and  this  gives  an  object  lesson  to 
all  the  world. 

* 

TIIE  daily  papers  are  full  of  big-lettered  an¬ 
nouncements  that  the  next  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  fought  over  the  tariff.  Without  doubt 
the  European  war  will  cause  industrial  changes 
which  will  make  it  necessary  to  change  our  tariff 
laws.  In  all  the  history  of  American  legislation 
there  never  has  been  a  satisfactory  tariff  bill  passed 
by  Congress.  How  could  such  a  bill  he  satisfactory 
when  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  compromise  in  order 
to  obtain  votes  enough  to  pass?  Those  who  are  on 
the  inside  know  that  a  tariff  bill  in  Congress  is  al¬ 
ways  mixed  up  with  the  most  selfish  kind  of  poli¬ 
tics.  The  people  read  what  a  lot  of  “orators”  say, 
hut  they  do  not  see  the  dangerous  men  who  stand 
back  and  pull  the  strings.  There  has  been  too  much 
of  this  using  the  tariff  as  a  scarecrow  in  order  to 
avoid  other  questions  which  are  just  as  important, 
and  if  the  next  campaign  is  fought  on  this  issue  we 
shall  have  another  postponement  of  rural  credits, 
marketing,  and  other  things  which  vitally  concern 
farmers.  The  tariff  should  be  taken  out  of  politics 
and  put  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  tariff  commis¬ 
sion,  with  power  to  make  a  change  in  rates  after 
fair  hearing.  Under  this  arrangement  all  industries 
would  have  a  fairer  chance  than  they  now  have,  and 
public  thought  could  be  centered  upon  needed  re¬ 
forms. 

SOME  of  our  readers  ask  if  there  is  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  increased  price  of  acid  phosphate 
this  year.  This  acid  phosphate  is  the  raw  phosphate 
rock  “cut”  or  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  price 
of  this  acid  lias  increased  nearly  $5  per  ton  since 
last  Spring.  Manufacturers  of  explosives  have  used 
over  250,000  tons — formerly  used  in  the  fertilizer 
trade.  Furthermore  three  acid  plants  at  the  South 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  storm.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  about  these  facts,  and  they  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  acid  phosphate  will  be  higher  this  year. 
Read  this  in  connection  with  the  article  on  the  first 
page  regarding  raw  phosphates.  The  soluble  phos¬ 
phates  will  cost  more  than  ever  this  year,  and  if  we 
believed  the  raw  ground  phosphates  would  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  on  the  usual  crops  grown  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  we  would  certainly  advise  their  use.  We 
have  found  no  evidence  to  show  that  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  potatoes,  fruit,  hay,  corn  or  vegetables,  these 
raw  phosphates  will  answer.  If  you  need  to  use 
phosphorus  at  all  on  these  crops  our  advice  is  to 
apply  fair  quantities  of  acid  phosphate,  slag  hone 
hlack  or  fine  bone.  Remember  we  are  not  talking 
about  those  Illinois  farms,  naturally  deficient  In 
phosphorus,  where  grain  and  cattle  are  sold  and 
where  clover  grows  rank  and  full.  We  refer  to  our 
Eastern  farms  where  the  humus  supply  is  low  and 
where  our  regular  cash  crops  are  grown.  Under 
these  conditions  available  phosphates  are  needed. 


Brevities. 

The  knitter  earns  pin  money  by  needlework. 

Dip  the  clog — kill  the  tleas  before  he  has  house  room. 

Jack  Frost  is  fond  of  fat.  Leave  the  cow  or  steer 
unprotected  and  prove  it. 

The  hen  that  spends  her  time  upon  the  roost  can 
never  be  depended  on  to  boost. 

During  August  1G1  ocean-going  vessels  carrying  575,- 
337  tons  of  freight  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

And  now  the  oystermen  on  Puget  Sound  have  or¬ 
ganized.  They  will  not  be  as  silent  as  their  shellfish 
either  when  it  comes  to  their  rights.  Even  the  oysters 
on  that  body  of  water  ought  to  be  able  to  talk. 

Tiie  know-it-all  man  has  come  to  town,  he’ll  settle 
your  business  right  up  brown,  show  you  just  how  to 
inn  your  affairs,  from  earning  your  living  to  saying 
your  prayers. 

The  latest  scheme  for  “rabbit-proofing”  trees  comes 
from  Arizona — painting  the  bark  with  commercial  aloes 
in  water.  In  this  case  the  biter  would  surely  find  his 
tongue  bitten  by  a  bitter  taste,  but  we  stick  to  the  wire, 
stalk  or  wooden  protectors. 

From  every  European  nation  now  at  war  comes  re¬ 
ports  of  enforced  temperance  in  the  use  of  liquors. 
Russia  has  enforced  prohibition  and  the  other  nations 
have  started  along  the  way.  AH  report  favorably  on 
the  plan.  As  a  matter  of  “preparedness”  we  might  go 
farther  with  temperance  in  this  country. 


THE  RUHAIi  NEW-VORKER 


The  Business  cf  “  Licking  a  Stamp” 

By  that  of  course  ve  mean  writing  a  letter  which 
properly  expresses  yen*  feelings  when  the  time  comes 
for  protest.  This  is  a  legitimate  part  of  farming. 
“Licking  a  stamp’’  puts  a  rrinn  on  the  public  map,  and 
extends  his  influence  if  the  work  is  done  right.  This 
week  we  print  a  couple  <  ?  rood  samples  of  the  stamp 
licker’s  art.  They  do  not  require  any  comment: 

The  “  Packer”  Well  racked/ 

The  New  York  Packer: 

Gentlemen : — I  write  to  say  that  I  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  position  yon  t-'  1  '  x  regard  to  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  as  r.i;  md  on  by  Commissioner 
Dillon.  I  have  known  Mr.  Dillon  for  many  years,  and 
know  him  to  be  an  upright,  straightforward  and  hon¬ 
orable  man  in  every  sens-  ■  *  tlm  word,  nr.  I  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  he  is  using  h's  very  best  efforts 
to  assist  farmers  in. securing  a  fair  price  for  their 
products. 

The  management  of  your  paper  must  he  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulties  farmers  have  had  in  previous  years 
to  obtain  for  example  a  fair  price  fo>*  their  apples. 
You  know  full  well  that  nearly  every  year  false  in¬ 
formation  is  sent  out  all  over  the  State,  creating  the 
impression  that  the  apple  crop  is  much  larger  than 
it  really  is.  Mr.  Dillon’s  efforts  are  aimed  honestly 
to  secure  for  farmers  fair  market  prices.  Let  me  say 
also  that  there  is  no  paper  in  the  United  States  so 
favorably  known  as  The  It u rax  New-Yokkeu,  and  it 
seems  to  me  you  are  making  a  grave  mistake,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  place  it  in  disrepute,  and  I  believe  it 
will  reflect  upon  your  own  circulation  and  the  value 
of  your  paper.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Mr.  Dillon 
has  sacrificed  to  a  large  extent  his  own  business  in¬ 
terests  to  carry  on  the  good  work  he  has  undertaken. 
Many  men,  allow  me  to  say,  throughout  the  United 
States,  who  raise  farm  crops,  will  take  the  same  views 
I  have  noted  above.  It  is  conceded  already  that  you 
consider  the  commission  man  and  the  middleman’s  in¬ 
terest  to  be  paramount  to  that  of  the  persons  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  crops. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Maine.  J.  HENRY  JUNES. 

That  is  one  way  to  do  a  good  job,  and  if  you  want 
a  little  variation  try  the  following: 

A  Guide  Post  for  the  Fruitman’s  Guide. 

The  Fruitman’s  Guide : 

Dear  Sirs. — The  first  copy  of  my  new  subscription 
to  your  paper  has  arrived,  and  would  say  that  I  very 
much  disapprove  of  your  editorial  policy  regarding 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  through  him  the  State  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department.  I  have  been  taking  the  “Packer,” 
hut  owing  to  its  unjustified  and  cowardly  attacks  on 
Mr.  Dillon  and  the  Department  I  decided  to  drop  it 
and  take  up  your  paper,  but  I  sec  you  are  both  tarred 
with  the  same  stick,  and  if  this  is  to  be  your  future 
policy  kindly  return  my  subscription  money.  If  you 
and  other  papers  of  like  nature  represent  the  views  of 
any  considerable  number  of  farmers  then  indeed  I  have 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  my  profession.  Can  see  no  use 
in  the  tactics  you  and  the  “Packer”  are  using,  as  if 
the  auction  is  such  a  worthless  thing  it  will  die  of  its 
own  accord,  and  if  it  is  a  good  thing  the  howling  of  all 
the  trade  papers  in  the  country  cannot  kill  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

New  Jersey.  geo.  m.  iioffman. 


Auction  Notes. 

The  apple  market  has  improved  during  the  past  week. 
The  quality  has  ruled  better  and  prices  have  advanced. 
Arrivals  have  not  been  large.  Some  of  the  choicest 
varieties  from  the  W.  S.  Teator  orchard  at  Red  Hook 
have  been  on  the  market  this  week,  and  sold  close  to  .$5 
a  barrel  for  the  best  specimens.  In  the  auction  sales 
Spy  sold  for  $4.70  a  barrel,  and  Baldwins  for  $3.25, 
$3.00  and  $3.70. 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  ship¬ 
ments  of  medium  and  poor  quality  are  now  in.  Some 
lots  are  yet  corning,  but  our  correspondence  indicates 
that  a  better  class  of  shipments  can  be  expected  from 
now  on.  The  prices  for  the  medium  and  poor  grades 
have  not  been  high;  but  the  open  market  has  furn¬ 
ished  an  opening  for  them,  and  growers  generally  have 
at  least  laid  a  ready  market.  It  is  possible  that  an 
occasional  sale  may  fall  below  the  common  level,  no 
matter  what  system  of  selling  is  used,  or  what  agency 
conducts  the  sale.  All  we  can  say  for  the  auction  is 
that  the  sales  are  open  and  there  can  bo  no  question 
of  a  square  deal.  The  seller  gets  what  the  buyer  pays; 
and  in  our  experience  and  in  our  judgment  the  auction 
sales  bring  the  high  level  for  grade  and  quality  of 
goods  offered. 

Last  week  we  had  an  unique  experience  with  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  fancy  white  hennery  eggs  from  a  high-class 
shipper.  They  ought  h>  bring  63  cents.  Our  sales¬ 
man  got  35  cents  for  them.  The  shipper  complained 
good-naturedly.  We  looked  up  the  inspection  and  found 
the  report  that  eggs  were  fancy  but  turpentine  liavored. 
We  explained  but  frankly  admitted  a  possible,  or  even 
probable,  error  if  not  deception  of  inspection.  The 
shipper,  however,  remembered  that  the  case  of  eggs  was 
exposed  to  turpentine  and  assumed  his  responsibility. 
Sometimes  we  forgot  that  eggs  absorb  odor  as  readily  as 
butter.  The  case  illustrates  how  easily  any  of  us  may 
make  mistakes,  but  we  are  all  inclined  to  blame  the 
other  fellow  for  the  consequence  of  them  until  our  own 
responsibility  is  made  clear. 

The  auction  sales  for  two  days  last  week  were  as 
follows : 

APPLES.— 32  bbls.  Spy  $4.70;  9  Baldwin  $3.70; 
2  $3.20 ;  2  $1.70;  2  $3.60;  1  Greening  $2.90;  7  Bald¬ 
win  $2.10;  7  Spy  $3.60;  2  Baldwin  $2.30;  5  Baldwin 
$2.65:  1  Fall  Pippin  $2.55;  1  Winter  Pippin  $3.10; 
7  Baldwin  $2.55;  10  $2.35;  14  $2.30;  2  $2.10;  2  Tol- 
man  $2.50;  1  Baldwin  $2.45;  1  $1.90:  1  $1.80;  37 
Baldwin  $2.85;  20  $2.35;  8  Seek  $2.15;  3  English 
Streak  $2.60;  2  Pound  Sweet  $2.40;  6  Bellflower 
$2.55;  5  Gilliflower  $2.45;  8  Russet  $2.20;  2S  Green¬ 


ing  $2.30 :  3  Spv  $2.35;  9  King  $2.20;  11  $1.95;  10 
Spitz  $2  50:  21  Baldwin  $3.15;  140  $2.80;  15  $2.30; 
23  82.03;  5  Baldwin  $2.55;  4  $2.13;  11  $2.03;  23 
Wolf  River  $1.80;  9  Spy  $1.80;  3  King  $2.03;  3 
Greening  $1.73;  2  $2.15:  2  $2.25;  4  Newtown  $2.20; 
2  Baldwin  $2.75;  2  $2  <  ~  12  $2.75:  1  $3;  9  New¬ 

town  $1.95:  3  Russet  $2.55;  1  Box  Baldwin  $1.50;  6 
boxes  90  cents;  4  bids.  $1.75;  1  $1.05;  4  $1.85;  1  Spy 
$3.10;  4  Baldwin  $2.65:  2  $2.20;  1  Sutton  $2.95;  1 
Baldwin  $3.10;  1  Newtown  $2.50;  13  Baldwin  $3.15; 
4  $2  05  •  5  $2.65  ;  2  $2.70. 

.ONIONS. — 8  bits.  35  cents;  3  150-lb.  bags  $1.25. 


Oranges  at  Auction 

The  feature  of  the  Jalifornia  orange  market  this 
week  was  the  remarkable  price  obtained  by  P.  Ruhl- 
man  &  Co.,  for  the  Old  Mission  brand  of  Valencias. 
The  firm  sold  a  number  of  cars  at  $9  to  $9.50  the  fore 
part  of  the  week,  but  they  broke  all  previous  records 
today  when  they  obtained  $10.10  per  box  for  fancy  126 
Valencias.  On  the  same  day  they  obtained  an  average 
of  $4.65  per  box  for  culls,  which  was  also  a  record 
breaker  and  was  specially  satisfying. 

The  above  report  of  a  sale  of  oranges  on  November 
26  is  from  one  of  the  produce  trade  papers.  It  is 
true  that  th  se  prices  were  received;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  orauges  were  sold  by  P.  Ruhlman  &  Co.  The 
oranges  were  sold  in  an  open  auction  market  to  the 
highest  bidder  by  one  of  the  auction  companies.  If  the 
old  system  of  private  sales  by  commission  dealers  were 
yet  in  vogue,  these  oranges  would  be  selling  around  $5 
a  box.  When  oranges  were  first  sold  at  auction  the 
same  arguments  that  are  now  urged  against  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  apples  were  used  against  the  auction  sale 
of  oranges.  When  New  York  apple  growers  follow  the 
example  of  California  orange  growers,  and  assemble 
their  fruit  in  neighborhood  associations,  and  sell  the 
bulk  of  it  at  auction,  they  will  begin  to  realize  some 
of  the  pleasant  experiences  recorded  in  the  above  record 
of  sales.  But  why  didn’t  the  trade  papers  admit  that 
this  was  an  auction  sale? 


Farmers  and  Western  Railroads. 

We  fruit  raisers  of  Nebraska  met  November  26  with 
representatives  of  other  organizations  to  organize  pro¬ 
per  means  of  resistance  to  the  order  of  the  railroads,  or 
rather  two  of  them,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton.  It  is  a  question  of  serious  import  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  interests,  mainly  apples  in  the  Southwest 
and  potatoes  iu  the  Northwest.  The  Farmers’  Union 
is  organizing  rapidly  in  this  part  of  the  State.  If 
after  looking  into  the  matter  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  give  us  a  good  word  we  would  be  obliged. 

Nehama  Co.,  Neb.  kakx  aldrich. 

It.  N.-Y. — Sxmdy  we  give  a  good  word  to  this,  and 
would  gladly  help.  The  fact  is  that  these  railroads 
propose  establishing  the  following  rules:  “Peddling  or 
retailing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  or  other  commodities, 
from  the  cars  in  the  yard  of  the  railroad  will  not  be 
permitted .”  Many  farmers  or  their  organizations  un¬ 
dertake  to  travel  on  freight  cars  through  the  State 
selling  direct  from  the  car  to  consumers.  It  is  a  good 
way  to  dispose  of  produce,  bringing  the  farmer  right  in 
contact  with  the  consumer,  and  giving  the  latter  a 
chance  to  buy  at  lower  prices.  It  seems  that  the 
wholesalers  and  dealers  object  to  the  plan,  and  they 
intend  to  force  the  railroads  to  adopt  the  rule.  The 
Nebraska  farmers  are  organizing  to  tight  it.  The  rail¬ 
roads  owe  more  to  tbe  farmers  than  to  the  dealers — • 
but  the  latter  are  well  organized ! 


Sulphuric  Acid  vs.  Better  Farm  Practice. 

It  occurs  to  me  as  I  sit  and  look  with  amazement 
at  the  prices  the  fertilizer  companies  are  to  charge  us 
that  maybe  our  farm  management  as  well  as  our  Na¬ 
tional  management  will  be  improved  by  the  Great  War. 
We  have  been  using  large  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  most  of  our  chemical  fertilizers,  and  now  that  it  is 
needed  for  killing  men  instead  of  feeding  them  it  lias 
risen  to  a  price  beyond  our  reach.  Importations  of 
other  fertilizers  are  inhibited  by  the  danger  of  capture 
of  other  nations,  so  we  are  unable  to  get  any  kind  of 
plant  food  from  abroad.  This  condition  cannot  help 
making  us  look  about  us  for  home  substitutes,  and  as 
always,  we  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

There  is  one  kind  of  material  that  we  have  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  which  may  be  used  without  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  although  it  is  not  called  a  plant  food,  never¬ 
theless  it  acts  as  the  acid  does — makes  plant  food  avail¬ 
able.  I  allude  to  lime.  There  is  no  harm  that  can 
happen  to  us  from  the  using  of  this,  provided  we  use 
brains  and  muscle  as  a  diluent.  Lixne,  as  we  have 
all  read,  does  many  things,  some  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  It  causes  a  reaction  or  condition  in  the  soil  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  bacteria ;  it 
effects  a  more  crumbly  structure  in  clay  soils,  thus 
improving  the  tilth;  it  acts  as  a  base  to  unite  with 
acids  of  the  soil,  such  as  nitric  acid,  thereby  holding 
the  plant  foods  in  a  salt  form;  it  makes  nitrogen  avail¬ 
able  both  by  retaining  it  in  the  salt  form  and  by 
hastening  the  transformation  of  the  humic  material  into 
an  available  form  of  plant  food  ;  it  really  serves  as  a 
plant  food  for  legumes,  or  perhaps  other  plants,  on 
soil  practically  deficient  in  it,  and  there  are  some  such 
soils.  Lime  docs  these  things,  and  some  others,  and 
if  but  for  these  it  is  worth  tbe  using.  Now,  the  thing 
that  must  be  done  to  prevent  any  possible  injury  is 
to  apply  with  the  lime  humic  material,  something  that 
will  supply  humus  for  the  lime  to  work  upon,  and  re¬ 
place  that  which  is  consumed  by  it. 

We  have  heard  the  dangers  from  the  application  of 
lime  in  the  burnt  lime  form,  and  there  are  some,  but 
even  these  can  bo  controlled  if  humus  is  supplied. 
Applications  in  any  amount,  even  to  the  covering  of 
the  ground,  of  finely  ground  limestone,  can  never  be 
harmful.  Along  with  the  applications  of  lime  we 
must  apply ’improved  or  at  least  increased  cultivation. 
We  must  learn  that  the  increased  surface  area  of  soil 
particles  means  more  plant  food ;  we  must  learn  to 
conserve  our  soil  moisture  for  plant  use.  We  must 
realize  that  soil  in  a  saturated  condition  cannot  sup¬ 
port  plant  life,  and  that  such  soil  will  pay  for  the 
laying  of  tile  drains  inside  of  two  or  three  years. 
Dean  Cook  in  agricultural  educational  work  advises  the 
boys  from  clay  farms  to  spend  their  fertilizer  money 
in  tile  draining. 

The  making  of  more  manure  is  another  factor  in  in¬ 
creased  plant  food  production.  And  here  again  we  farm- 
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rfcrs  want  to  hesitate  before  we  buy  cottonseed  meal  at 
the  outrageous  price  set  by  those  who  have  it  cornered. 
The  protein  may  be  worth  the  price  they  ask  for  the 
grain,  but  it  is  a  price  beyond  reason,  and  is  high 
for  the  purpose  of  making  all  that  can  be  made,  and 
not  because  its  value  has  increased.  Nevertheless,  feed 
the  stock  well,  make,  care  for,  and  apply  all  the  manure 
you  can  make  or  get.  The  future  improvement  of  our 
farms  is  foretold  in  a  few  words:  Cultivation,  calcium, 
cover  crops,  cows,  drainage.'  w.  j.  hagar. 

New  York. 


Game  Laws  and  Gun  Toters. 

You  are  possibly  aware  that  conditions  making  for 
safety,  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the 
open  country,  are  generally  assumed  to  far  excel  simi¬ 
lar  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  city.  We  are  urged 
to  hie  ourselves  away  to  the  “tall  timber,”  become  a 
baek-to-the-Iander  or  anything  else  with  a  rural  set¬ 
ting,  in  order  to  escape  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
noise,  smoke,  contamination  of  the  multitudes,  or  sud¬ 
den  death  from  disputing  the  right  of  way  with  a  high¬ 
speed  motor.  Some  of  us  who  jive  in  the  open  country 
are  becoming  loss  sure  that  some  of  tbe  factors  of 
safety  which  we  assumed  to  enjoy  are  not  slipping 
away.  The  reason  for  my  present  anxiety  will  appear 
in  the  following  narration. 

This  happened  in  an  adjoining  town  within  the  last 
10  days.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  life  of  a  horse 
and  a  man  was  at  issue.  The  man  was  in  his  field 
gathering  potatoes  when  the  crate  he  was  using  at  his 
side  was  pierced  by  a  high  speed  rifle  ball.  Thinking  an 
attempt  had  been  made  upon  his  life  he  made  a  hasty 
exit  from  the  field.  Not  far  away,  a  horse  had  been 
grazing  in  the  usual  manner  in  a  field  near  the  farm 
buildings.  Later  it  was  observed  in  great  pain,  and  an 
examination  showed  a  bullet  wound  in  the  hip.  It  was 
removed  for  possible  treatment  to  a  veterinary  hos¬ 
pital  but  was  found  beyond  help.  As  near  as  can  be 
determined  these  two  incidents  occurred  at  about  the 
same  time.  Curiously  enough,  no  one  seems  to  have 
heard  a  gun  discharge.  Needless  to  say,  the  communi¬ 
ty  is  somewhat  wrought  up. 

Naturally  enough,  incidents  of  this  sort  make  a  man’s 
blood  boil  a  little,  and  if  he  has  any  equipment  above 
his  collar  button  lie  is  likely  to  question  the  use  of  a 
burdensome  system  which  will  permit  or  encourage  a 
man  to  tote  a  gun  at  any  season.  Any  man  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  knows  there  is  no  game  worth  hunting  in 
New  York  State.  The  above  incident  occurred  in  a 
thickly  populated  community.  What  right  has  the  law 
to  turn  loose  an  ignoramus  with  a  Winchester  that  will 
kill  far  beyond  the  reach  of  its  sound  of  discharge? 
The  horse  is  dead;  who  will  pay  for  it?  If  the  farmer 
had  been  killed,  would  the  State  compensate  his  family 
and  the  community?  In  licensing  these  ill-bred  maraud¬ 
ers.^  the  State  should  assure  an  obligation. 

Then  tell  us  please,  what  reason  there  is  for  game 
protect  on  anyway?  W->  are  impertinent  enough  to 
ask  what  there  would  be  left  of  this  whole  game  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  politics  were  squeezed  out  of  it?  Will  some 
one  who  is  “on  the  inside,”  give  us  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  an  economic  return  from  game  in  this  State?  After 
deducting  the  cost  of  the  system  from  the  food  value 
of  game  products  (excluding  possibly  lisli)  is  there 
a  profit?  That  is  the  only  basis  to  consider  it  on.  The 
business  has  no  sentimental  associations  to  bo  given 
credit.  _  In  light  of  the  above  incident,  they  cannot 
be  considered.  Why  protect  game?  Who  ever  heard 
of  farmers  wantonly  killing  game?  A  short  time  ago, 
a  farmer  was  “pinched”  for  killing  a  skunk  out  of 
season.  He  should  have  engaged  the  local  game  warden 
to  watch  his  henroost  and  thus  have  avoided  the  dis¬ 
grace  and  fine.  The  farmers  produce  and  care  for 
what  game  we  have,  but  the  other  fellow  comes  along 
with  the  privilege  to  kill. 

A  lot  more  could  be  said,  especially  as  regards  the 
nuisance  of  hunters  and  their  destruction  of  fences, 
walls,  gates,  etc.  With  a  sufficient  number  of  farms 
posted,  could  not  the  hunting  nuisance  be  abated  en- 
tirely?  H  *  u 
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New  York  Crops. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  un¬ 
der  direction  of  Commissioner  Charles  S.  Wilson  has 
been  collecting  statistics  of  New  York  State  crops  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  and  harvesting  season  and  the  esti¬ 
mates  from  a  large  number  of  correspondents  of  the 
department  throughout  the  State  show  a  production 
practically  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  the  reports  of 
the  federal  department.  The  grain  crop  is  the  largest 
raised  for  many  years.  Potatoes,  apples,  beans  and 
onions  show  a  very  material  decrease  in  quantity  from 
191  1.  Taken  in  detail  the  principal  crops  and  prices 
at  the  farm  are  about  as  follows: 


ion. 


1915. 


Crop. 

Estimate 

Price 

Estima  te 

Price 

bushel. 

per  bn. 

bushel. 

per  b-i. 

Com  . 

22.5no.ooo 

$  .87 

21.700,000 

$  .81 

W 1  eat  . 

8. 11)!),  000 

1.04 

10,550,000 

.99 

Oats  . 

40.102, 000 

.50 

54.080,000 

.44 

Parley  . 

2,100,000 

.71 

2.400,000 

.71 

KncI; wheat  . 

«.  302.000 

.70 

6.004,000 

.81 

Potatoes  . 

53.215,000 

.43 

22.300,000 

.79 

Apples  (ban-el) . 

10,533,000 

1.40 

8,530,000 

2.25 

Keans  . 

1,080,000 

2.50 

700,000 

3.60 

Onions  . 

0,507,202 

.00 

4,534.887 

.85 

Hay  (tons)  .... 

5,584,000 

10.00 

5.270.000 

17.80 

The  estimate  of  the  onion  crop  for  the  I’nited  States 
for  1915  is  13, SOI, 7> 9  bushels  as  against  21,901,014  :n 
1914.  The  excessive  moisture  in  the  great  onion  pro¬ 
ducing  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  reduced  production  in  those  States  to  10% 
of  an  average  crop  in  Ohio;  25%  in  Indiana;  50%  in 
Michigan  and  70%  in  Massachusetts  and  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  crop  in  about  an  equal  proportion.  The 
bean  crop  of  the  State  for  the  same  reason  is  reduced 
to  about  40%  of  the  ten  year  average,  which  would 
indicate  a  crop  of  about  700.000  bushels  for  1915. 


Canadian  Apple  Prices. 

MONTREAL. — Spy,  hbl..  $5.50  (iv  $6;  Baldwin, 
$4.50  (a  $5;  Greening,  $4  Co  $4.50;  McIntosh,  $6  @ 
$6.50 ;  Russet,  $4  (a  $5. 

TORONTO. — Spy  and  King,  $5;  Baldwin  and  Green¬ 
ing,  $4 ;  Russet,  $4.50.  Box,  as  to  quality,  $1.50  (a) 
$2.50. 

OTTAWA. — Spy,  $5.50  @  $6;  King,  $4  @  $5; 
Pewaokee,  $3.50  (a  $4;  Cranberry  Pippin,  $3.50  (a). 
$4;  Stark,  $4  (rj)  $4.50:  Baldwin,  $4  (a  $4.50;  Snow, 
$5.50  Ca  $6;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50  @  $4. 

QUEBEC. — Spy  $5  Co  $6 ;  Greening,  $4.25  @  $5; 
Baldwin,  $4.50  @  $5.25 ;  Fameuse,  $6  @  $7.50. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  House  of  Christmas. 

There  fared  a  mother  driven  forth 
Out  of  an  inn  to  roam  ; 

In  the  place  where  she  \\.  bo  neless 
All  men  are  at  home. 

The  crazy  stable  close  at  hand. 

With  shaking  timber  and  shifting  sand, 
Grew  a  stronger  thing  to  abide  and  stand 
Than  the  square  stones  of  Home. 

For  men  are  homesick  in  their  homes, 

And  strangers  under  the  sun, 

And  they  lay  their  heads  in  a  foreign  land 
Whenever  the  day  is  done. 

Here  we  have  battle  and  blazing  eyes, 

And  chance  and  honor  and  high  surprise, 
But  our  homes  are  under  miraculous  skies 
Where  the  yule  tale  was  begun. 

A  Child  in  a  foul  stable, 

Where  the  beasts  feed  and  roam  ; 

Only  where  lie  was  homeless 
Are  you  and  I  at  home  ; 

We  have  hands  that  fashion  and  heads 
that  know, 

But  our  hears  we  lost — how  long  ago! 

In  a  place  no  chart  nor  ship  can  show 
Under  the  sky’s  dome. 

This  world  is  wild  as  an  old  wives’  tale, 
And  strange  the  plain  things  are, 

The  earth  is  enough  and  the  air  is  enough 
For  our  wonder  and  our  war ; 

But  our  rest  is  as  far  as  the  fire-drake 
swings 

And  our  peace  is  put  in  impossible  things 
Where  clashed  and  thundered  unthinkable 
wings 

Round  an  incredible  star. 

To  an  open  house  in  the  evening 
Home  shall  men  come, 

To  an  older  place  than  Eden 
And  a  taller  town  than  Rome. 

To  the  end  of  the  way  of  the  wandering 
star, 

To  the  things  that  cannot  be  and  that  are. 
To  the  place  where  God  was  homeless 
And  all  men  are  at  home. 

— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton’s  “Poems.” 

* 

Just  at  this  season  dozens — indeed 
hundreds  of  girls,  are  remarking  fret¬ 
fully  :  “What’s  the  use  of  trying  to  think 
of  Christmas  presents  for  Father  and  the 
boys?  I  can’t  make  anything  they’d  care 
for,  and  they  know  I  haven’t  any  money 
to  spend  !”  And  yet  there  never  was  a 
man  or  boy  who  was  entirely  without 
some  taste  or  liking  that  could  be  catered 
to,  if  the  giver  only  had  insight  and  im¬ 
agination.  Sometimes  we  think  young 
people  are  too  ready  to  assume  that 
Father  has  no  interest  in  life  beyond  just 
plugging  along  in  search  of  the  family 
bread  and  butter.  And  are  we  not  all 
just  a  little  prone  to  choose  our  gifts,  not 
so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  taste  as  from  our  own? 

* 

Here  is  the  New  York  Tribune’s  recipe 
for  rabbit  pie,  in  which  the  rabbit  will  be 
much  more  appreciated  than  in  the  young 
orchard  :  Cut  a  pair  of  rabbits  into  eight 
pieces;  wash  and  soak  in  salted  water  for 
10  minutes.  Then  stew  gently  in  boiling 
water  to  cover  until  they  are  very  tender. 
Add  to  the  water  in  which  they  have 
cooked  a  bay  leaf,  two  stalks  of  chopped 
celery,  one  sliced  onion,  and  half  an  hour 
before  the  meat  is  cooked,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Take  up  the  rabbit,  place  where 
it  will  keep  hot,  strain  the  liquor  in  which 
it  has  cooked  and  thicken  it  with  a  little 
flour  mixed  to  a  paste  with  cold  water. 
Chop  very  finely  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fat  and  salt  pork,  and  cut  into  slices  four 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Lay  some  of  the  pork 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  baking  dish,  and 
on  this  arrange  a  layer  of  the  rabbit  meat 
and  another  of  the  eggs.  Sprinkle  each 
with  pepper,  salt  and  celery  salt,  and  dot 
the  eggs  with  bits  of  butter.  Continue 
with  alternate  layers  until  the  dish  is 
nearly  full.  Pour  in  the  strained  gravy 
and  cover  with  a  good  pie  crust.  Make 
several  incisions  for  the  steam  to  escape 
and  bake  in  a  rather  quick  oven  until 
crisp  and  brown.  If  it  browns  too  quick¬ 
ly  cover  with  a  buttered  paper. 

* 

IIow  many  housekeepers  during  the 
next  three  months,  will  find  that  they  al¬ 
ways  have  a  cold  after  washday?  It 
seems  an  inevitable  discomfort.  Its  lead¬ 
ing  cause,  as  a  rule,  is  going  from  the 
steam  of  the  tubs  to  hang  the  clothes  out, 
but  another  cause  is  the  steam  in  the 
house,  with  accompanying  drafts,  or  a 
cold  back  kitchen  where  the  work  is  done. 
Some  of  these  inconveniences  cannot  be 
obviated,  because  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  house ;  all  one  can  do  is  to  make  the 
best  of  them.  Others  can  be  improved, 
and  we  hope  that  a  good  many  of  our 
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readers  are  giving  thought  to  them.  We 
have  referred  before  to  pulley  lines  and 
rotary  driers,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
city ;  with  them  a  woman  may  stand  on 
her  back  porch  to  hang  out  the  clothes, 
avoiding  the  usual  chilly  walk  over  cold 
earth,  and,  sometimes,  snow-shoveling 
into  the  bargain.  In  a  house  where 
there  is  a  steam  or  hot-air  heater,  it  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  plan  for  a  drying 
closet  in  the  cellar,  to  be  used  for  clothes 
in  stormy  weather,  and  for  the  wet  out¬ 
door  garments  that  are  often  trouble¬ 
some  on  the  farm.  The  woman  who 
works  at  the  tubs  should  never  stand  on 

r - 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8822  Two  Piece  Skirt 
with  Tunic,  24  to  33 


8839  Child’s  Dress, 

(t  mos.  or  1  year  2  and 
4  years. 


£832  Blouse  with  Vest 

34  to  42  bust.  8835  Girl's  Dress, 
8830  Four  Piece  Skirt  8  to  14  years. 

24  to  34  waist. 


8833  Coat  with  Plaits, 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  16  and  18 
years. 

8779  Tucked  Blouse,  8798  Skirt  with  Plaited 
34  to  40  bust.  Sides,  Misses  and  Sm  11 
875S  Box  Plaited  Skirt,  Women,  16  and  18 
24  to  36  waist.  yecrs. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
higher  will  be  cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  basting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern.  1 


the  bare  floor,  but  on  a  thick  rug,  which 
will  not  only  keep  her  feet  warm,  but 
lessen  fatigue.  She  would  lessen  fatigue 
still  more  if  her  shoes  had  rubber  heels. 
However,  unless  there  is  an  abundant 
water  supply,  both  hot  and  cold,  accessi¬ 
ble  by  turning  a  faucet,  wash-day  remains 
a  serious  problem  at  any  season,  and  the 
discomforts  of  cold  weather  are  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden. 


Three  Holiday  Recipes. 

Below  I  give  three  very  fine  culinary 
recipes  for  Christmas  which  I  can  highly 
recommend  : 

Stuffed  Duck  With  Tomato  Sauce — 
Dress  a  young  duck  and  prepare  it  for 
roasting.  Make  a  dressing  as  follows : 
Mince  a  small  onion  and  fry  it  in  two 


tablespoonfuls  of  butter  until  golden 
brown,  add  a  pound  of  chopped  mush¬ 
rooms  and  fry  about  10  minutes ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  to  the 
bread  crumbs,  moisten  with  a  little  warm 
water  and  stuff  the  fowl ;  cover  it  with 
bits  of  butter  and  bake  it,  basting  often. 
When  the  duck  is  done  remove  it  from  the 
pan,  stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into 
the  drippings,  add  a  pint  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  that  have  been  strained ;  let  boil  up 
and  serve  with  the  duck. 

Stuffed  Squash — Use  one  or  more  neck 
squashes.  Cut  out  a  piece  at  the  stem 
end  and  remove  the  seeds  and  central 
soft  pulp.  For  the  filling  to  every  cupful 
of  bread  crumbs  allow  one  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  onion,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
chopped  sweet  peppers,  a  scant  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne  pep¬ 
per,  one  heaping  tablespoon  fill  of  chopped 
boiled  ham  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter.  If  not  moist  enough  add 
a  little  warm  water.  Tightly  fill  the 
squash  with  this,  pin  on  the  top  and 
steam  until  tender.  Cut  in  slices  and 
serve  with  savory  sauce. 

Cranberry  Tarts — Roll  puff  paste  a 
little  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Cut  in  rounds  and  fill  with  the 
following  cranberry  mixture:  Mix  one 
and  a  quarter  cups  of  chopped  cranber¬ 
ries,  one-half  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  water  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  MRS.  w.  R. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops. 

Lingerie  snap  fasteners  in  celluloid, 
white,  pink  or  pale  blue  in  various  sizes, 
are  five  cents  each  or  55  cents  a  dozen. 
They  have  a  celluloid  foundation  like  a 
belt  buckle,  tapering  to  the  snap  fastener 
and  are  convenient  for  the  ribbons  or 
belts  of  fancy  lingerie. 

A  pocket  shoe  polisher  is  a  small  leath¬ 
er  roll  fastened  with  a  snap  fastener 
which,  when  unrolled,  shows  a  lamb’s- 
wool  polisher  inside.  It  is  a  convenience 
for  the  traveling  bag,  and  small  enough  to 
be  stowed  away  in  a  man’s  pocket,  to  re¬ 
move  the  dust  of  travel,  price  10  cents. 

Among  kitchen  conveniences  in  one 
large  store  are  knives  marked  “onion.”  so 
that  they  can  be  kept  for  cutting  or  peel¬ 
ing  that  savory  vegetable  without  flavor¬ 
ing  other  things.  An  egg-cutter  is  made 
to  cut  a  hard-boiled  egg  into  10  even 
slices  for  salads,  sandwiches,  etc.  Cruller 
pans  are  made  with  a  rest  on  which  the 
crullers  are  placed,  and  then  immersed  in 
the  boiling  fat.  A  butter  curler  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  instrument  that  makes  butter  balls  by 
gouging  out  a  little  strip  that  curls  like  a 
shaving.  A  combination  novelty  is  a  fish 
scaler  and  pin-feather  picker. 

Elephant’s  ear  is  the  name  of  a  thick 
silky  fabric  used  for  making  cloaks.  It  is 
something  like  a  very  supple  fur.  black 


When  you 
The  It.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


“FREE" 

Our  1915  Gift  Book 

jjftOR  the  past  thirty  years 
^  we  have  been  solving  the 
r  'oblem  of  “Gift  Giving”  for 
.ousands  of  contented  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Our  New  Gift  Book  is  now 
ready  for  mailing  and  we 
want  one  in  every  home  before 
Christmas  time  arrives. 

OUR  REBATE  COIN  FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  and  we  will 
forward  our  latest  Gift  Book 
of  Jewelry  and  a  rebate  coin 
worth  $1.00  in  trade. 

For  Thirty  Years  the  House 
of  Quality  and  Reliability 

The  LOUIS  MEYERS  Co. 

Established  1885 

271-273  Main  Street 
'  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  - 


POWERLIGHT 


Gives  more  light  than  20 
wick  or  electric  lamps. 
Cost  for  kerosene  or  gas¬ 
oline  only  5c.  a  week. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold-  S  \ 
20  styles — 6  finishes.  Carried 
or  hung  anywhere  while 
lighted.  Will  not  explode 
or  spill  if  knocked  over. 

SPECIAL  XMAS  OFFER 

Make  your  family  a  handsome 
present  that  will  bring 
joy  and  comfort  the  year  „■ 
round.  Write  for  full  AT 
particulars.  — 

Agents — Big  Profits 


PowerlightMfg.Co. 

547  Broadway,  New  York 


SPECIAL  Holiday  Offer 

SlU  A  Modern  Hornless 

Phonograph 

With 

Six  Victor  Records 

$14.75 

ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

If  machine  is  not  as  represented  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

On  receipt  of  $1.00  we  will^send  this  high-grade  ma¬ 
chine  and  records,  balance  on  delivery. 

BELLGUARD  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

Ascents  for  the  Sonora,  tho  highest  class  phonograph  in  the 
world. 

2420  Broadway,  New  York 


PARENTS-TEACHERS-®™ 

children  ideals,  and  measure  their  activities,  by 
using  EFFICIENCY  SCORE  CARDS.  By  mail,  10c.  each;  $1 
L)oz. ;  $7  Hundred.  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Billerica,  Mass. 


When  you  make  soap 

for  your  every  day  use  or  to 
win  a  prize,  be  sure  to  use — 

BABBITT’S  PURE 


In  the  New  Can  with  the 
Sifting  Pry-Off-Top 


LYES 


Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye  is 
packed  in  the  new  can  utZXr 
with  two  covers.  Pry  ">  *•" 
Off  the  first  to  sift.  Pry 
Off  the  second  to  empty 
quickly.  The  outer  cover 
keeps  the  contents  of  the  can 
from  becoming  lumpy  until  the 
last  speck  is  used  up.  The  inner  top  is 
a  non-clogging  sifter,  permitting  you  to 
easily  use  a  little  at  a  time. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  quality 
soaps  for  the  past  79  years,  puts  his  reputation  back 
of  every  can  of  Babbitt’s  Pure  Lye  and  makes  it  always 
live  up  to  the  slogan: 

“Highest  in  Strength,  but  NOT  in  Price” 

Babbitt’s  Lye  costs  you  no  more  than  the  inferior  kind,  10c  at 
all  first  class  grocers  and  druggists.  You’ll  find  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  soap  on  the  label  of  the  Babbitt  can.  Your 
grocer  and  druggist  sells  Babbit’s  Pure  Lye  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

Do  not  accept  substitutes  and  endanger  the  quality  of  your  soap. 

Beautiful  and  useful  presents  are  given  free 
for  Trade  Marks  eut  from  Babbitt’s  labels. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Premium  Catalog. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  New  York 


Pry  off  2nd 
cover  to 
empty  quickly 
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and  shining,  with  a  faintly  wrinkled  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  47  inches  wide,  and  costs  $5  a 
yard. 

Blouses  of  Georgette  crepe,  fine  and 
filmy,  were  seen  in  white  and  flesh  color 
trimmed  with  colored  beads.  A  flesh- 
colored  model  was  embroidered  in  gray, 
green  and  blue  beads ;  one  in  white  had 
red  or  blue  beads ;  they  were  stitched  in 
colored  silk  to  match  the  beads.  These 
blouses  cost  $9  and  $9.75. 

A  large  dealer  in  Oriental  goods  shows 
rings  of  sterling  silver  mounted  in  semi¬ 
precious  stones  for  $2.50  to  $7.50.  The 
rings  are  chased  in  quaint  designs ;  the 
settings  include  yellow  agate,  Ceylon 
moonstone,  amethyst,  turquoise  matrix, 
malachite,  jade,  lapis-lazuli,  etc.  There 
are  also  seal  rings  of  silver  of  very  odd 
design,  such  as  a  tiny  Buddha.  These 
rings  have  an  artistic  originality  that 
makes  them  very  attractive. 

For  Winter  wear,  gloves  of  the  slip- 
on  shape  drawn  in  with  a  strap  at  the 
wrist  are  especially  comfortable,  and  they 
are  smart  and  fashionable.  In  heavy  fab¬ 
ric  (so-called  reindeer  or  doeskin)  they 
are  usually  $1 ;  in  cape  or  glace  lamb¬ 
skin  $1.50  in  white,  black  or  tan.  This 
style  of  glove  is  appreciated  by  wearers 
whose  wrists  are  rather  large,  and  who 
often  find  some  difficulty  with  buttons 
or  clasps. 

Eight-day  Colonial  clocks  of  the  “banjo” 
style  are  especially  appropriate  for  an 
old-fashioned  country  house,  and  modern 
copies  of  Willard’s  beautiful  models  may 
be  secured  in  a  variety  of  styles.  The 
frame  is  oak  or  mahogany,  with  brass 
side  pieces  and  eagle  on  top ;  glass  panel 
with  an  old-time  landscape.  A  model  24 
inches  high,  4y2  inch  dial,  is  $12. 


A  Rtrral  Fair  in  Tennessee. 

To  be  sure  it  rained  as  usual  for  our 
live  stock  and  agricultural  show,  but  for 
a  first  effort  and  as  a  free-will  offering  by 
the  people  for  the  betterment  of  the  home 
and  farm,  it  was  a  grand  success.  Men, 
women  and  children  participated  with  no 
thought  of  gain,  but  that  of  doing  their 
best,  and  the  result  has  been  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  sluggards,  the  pulling  out  of 
the  grandfatherly  ruts.  You  could  hear 
on  every  side :  “I  am  going  to  begin 
right  now  for  the  champion  pumpkin 
next  year ;  I  am  going  to  try  for  the  prize 
chickens;  yes,  and  I  am  going  to  test  my 
seed  corn.”  To  raise  the  standard  and 
start  the  ball  of  good-natured  competi¬ 
tion  rolling  is  what  every  neighborhood 
needs. 

With  no  forethought  or  preparations 
beforehand  the  farm  products  showed  up 
fairly  well.  Apples  of  every  color,  in 
pyramids,  conical  pack,  diagonal  pack, 
single,  by  the  dozen,  sprayed  and  un¬ 
sprayed,  were  shown,  and  every  other 
farmer  vowed  he  would  own  a  spraying 
outfit  sure.  There  were  pumpkins  from 
the  teeniest  to  the  75-pounder  bearing  the 
blue  ribbon,  and  a  squash  4 y2  feet  in 
height,  though  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
the  agricultural  exhibit  was  a  beet  26 
inches  long.  Cream  butter  of  all  shapes; 
the  blue  ribbon  winner  was  a  big  yellow 
brick  that  showed  up  the  butter  grains  or 
globules.  Of  all  the  other  molds  there 
was  not  even  a  second,  because  the  butter 
had  been  over-worked,  and  the  butter 
grain  sacrificd  to  give  a  smooth  appear¬ 
ance. 

In  the  kitchen  department  were  de¬ 
licious  looking  cakes,  pies,  candies,  etc. 

I  obtained  some  of  the  prize-winning 
recipes  and  will  share  them  later  on.  A 
can  of  peaches  that  excited  much  com¬ 
ment  had  been  canned  20  years,  and 
looked  to  be  as  wholesome  as  when  first 
cooked.  A  great  jar  of  beans  among  the 
prize  winners  contained  two  rows  of 
beans  unbroken  packed  upright,  so  even 
and  natural  looking  it  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  had  been  cooked  four  hours  in 
the  jar.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  was 
Bartlett  pears  canned  whole.  I  hunted 
up  the  owner  right  there,  to  know  how. 
Quite  simple,  she  said.  Just  select  sound, 
ripe  pears,  peel  and  fill  jars,  boil  slowly 
for  three  hours,  make  a  syrup  of  two  cups 
of  sugar  and  one  of  water,  pour  over  the 
pears  while  hot,  then  bring  to  the  boil 
again  next  day  and  boil  one  hour,  and 
then  the  same  the  day  after.  Tighten 
caps  and  set  away;  they  will  keep  for 
years. 

I  must  not  forget  a  cabinet  made  by 
the  high  school  boys,  with  the  assistance 


of  Prof.  Smith  ;  it  contained  6.S  different 
varieties  of  wood.  The  blocks  were  about 
four  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide, 
split  through  center  and  name  written  on 

each  species. 

The  needlework,  crocheting  and  em¬ 
broidery — well,  I  should  have  enjoyed 
spending  the  entire  day  with  them,  but  I 
was  12  miles  from  home,  horseback,  and 
the  rain  just  pouring.  I  knew  there  was 
supper,  churning,  milking,  etc.,  awaiting 
my  return,  so  I  just  jotted  down  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  for  future  reference. 
One  dear  old  dame  plucked  my  sleeve  and 
whispered  cautiously :  “Are  you  copying 
them?”  When  I  told  her  I  was  taking 
notes  for  a  paper  she  looked  so  shocked 
that  I  felt  real  guilty.  The  prize-ivinning 
nightgown  was  embroidered  in  pink  roses 
and  leaves,  a  wild  rose  design,  with  dainty 
eyelets  run  with  pale  pink  ribbon  the 
shade  of  the  embroidery,  the  short  sleeves 
and  low  neck  edged  with  a  narrow  tatted 
edge  so  cobwebby  fine  as  to  be  almost  a 
shadow.  A  sofa  pillow  of  orange  yellow 
and  black  satin  ribbon  one-half  inch  in 
width,  was  a  beauty.  It  was  so  simple  to 
make,  but  so  effective;  the  ribbons  are 
fastened  to  a  frame  the  desired  length  of 
the  cushion,  one  of  yellow,  one  of  black, 
alternating  until  of  the  desired  width, 
then  beginning  at  the  side  weave  under 
and  over  one  of  yellow,  then  one  of  black, 
until  the  frame  is  full,  tack  firm  around 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  276  Is  a  beautiful  centerpiece  for 
cross-stitch  embroidery  in  color.  The  flowers 
are  for  shades  of  pink,  the  leaves  and  stems 
for  light  green,  the  baskets  in  light  Muo 
and  the  scallops  buttonholed  in  blue  as  for 
baskets.  Any  little  girl  who  can  handle  a 
needle  can  do  the  embroidery,  as  she  has 
but  to  make  the  stitch  over  the  stamped 
crosses.  The  design  is  stamped  on  fine,  im¬ 
ported,  white  embroidery  cloth,  size  27 
inches,  and  the  price,  including  mercerized 
floss  in  shades  mentioned,  is  tiO  cents. 


the  edges,  remove  from  frame,  line  and 
stitch  around  edges,  finish  back  with 
black  satin  and  edge  with  a  yellow  cord 
and  tassel.  And  the  pretty  aprons,  prac¬ 
tical,  dainty,  and  of  no  nse  at  all,  pillow 
slips  embroidered,  trimmed  with  tatting, 
crocheting,  and  drawn  work  ;  guest  towels 
in  every  fancied  design,  corset  covers,  cen¬ 
ter  pieces,  doilies,  etc.,  but  why  enumer¬ 
ate? 

The  live  stock  was  the  poorest  part  of 
the  exhibit ;  poultry,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese  showed  the  women  folks  were  in  the 
lead.  But  few  purebred  hogs  were 
exhibited ;  we  have  too  much  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  in  our  horses,  cows,  swine,  and 
sheep  to  participate  in  a  live  stock  show. 
We  have  to  live  and  learn.  By  next  year 
we  hope  to  he  able  to  offer  more  substan¬ 
tial  prizes  than  a  blue  ribbon. 

MBS.  D.  B.  P. 


An  Old-time  Recipe. 

As  so  many  good  things  are  ready 
for  use  in  the  kitchens  at  this  season  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  Ban¬ 
bury  cakes.  They  would  be  a  toothsome 
addition  to  the  Christmas  table  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  novelty. 

Take  one  pound  of  currants,  mix  them 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chopped 
beef  suet,  six  ounces  of  mixed  candied 
peel  shredded  very  small,  a  few  grains  of 
salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg  mixed,  and  one  dozen  macaroons 
rolled  to  a  powder.  Make  a  rich  puff 
paste;  roll  out  one  half  very  thin  and 
spread  the  filling  equally  over  it.  Moist¬ 
en  the  edges,  lay  on  the  remaining  half 
of  the  paste  rolled  equally  thin,  press  the 
edges  securely  together,  mark  the  whole 
into  regular  divisions  two  inches  wide 
and  three  inches  long.  Bake  in  a  well- 
heated  oven  for  20  minutes,  divide  into 


cases  unite  still  warm  and  dust  with 
powdered  sugar. 

The  small  town  of  Banbury,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  England,  is  famous  for  these  de¬ 
licious  dainties.  A  story  is  told  that  a 
bishop  was  once  going  the  rounds  of  his 
diocese  when  the  train  in  which  he  was 
travelling  stopped  at  Banbury  .station. 
Knowing  the  excellence  of  these  cakes  the 
bishop  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  of 
the  railway  carriage  called  to  a  boy  and 
gave  him  sixpence. 

“Bring  me  a  Banbury  cake,”  said  the 
bishop,  “and  buy  one  for  yourself.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  came  hurry¬ 
ing  along  munching  one. 

“Here  is  your  change,  sir,”  said  the 
boy,  “there  was  only  one  cake  loft.”  So 
the  bishop  had  none,  like  the  poor  dog 
that  belonged  to  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

I.  A.  G. 


»*  Una  JUll  W  l  lie  f  V*  JUCIlll  AI1Q 

H.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cracklings. 

Almost  every  country  housekeeper  at 
butchering  time  tries  out  the  last  of  the 
lard  in  the  oven,  leaving  a  pan  of  crisp, 
salty  squares  of  lean  and  fat  called 
cracklings,  perhaps  because  they  snap  or 
crack  between  the  teeth.  In  most  farm¬ 
houses  these  cracklings  are  fed  to  the 
chickens  or  put  in  the  soap  grease,  but 
some  use  them  in  delicious  cookery.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  fresh  and  crisp,  so  they 
will  add  a  delicious  flavor  to  whatever 
they  are  used  with.  They  should  be 
small  and  appetising  rather  than  big  and 
full  of  fat. 

Noodles  With  Cracklings.  —  Make 
enough  noodles  for  the  family  and  boil 
them  30  minutes  in  just  enough  boiling 
salted  wafer  to  keep  from  scorching. 
Turn  into  a  pudding  pan  or  granite  pan 
deep  enough  to  make  a  nice  serving  dish, 
and  sprinkle  with  pepper.  To  each  quart 
of  noodles  add  two  cups  of  cracklings  and 
mix  well.  Place  in  oven  and  .bake  20 
minutes.  If  liked  a  cup  of  tomato-  juice 
can  be  added  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
oven. 

Bean  Soup  With  Cracklings. — Cook 
one  pint  of  beans  until  tender  in  plenty 
of  water,  after  first  parboiling  them. 
Add  one  cup  of  celery  cut  fine  and  two 
large  onions,  also  cut  fine,  when  the  par¬ 
boiling  is  over.  In  an  hour  or  so  add 
one  cup  of  fresh  cracklings  and  simmer 
till  the  beans  are  mushy.  Keep  adding 
water  as  it  boils  down  unless  a  very 
thick  soup  is  liked. 

Onions  With  Cracklings. — Peel  and 
parboil  onions  of  medium  size.  Drain 
and  season  highly.  To  two  cups  of  onions 
add  one  half  cap  of  fresh  cracklings  and 
mix  well.  Cover  closely  and  bake  in  the 
oven  till  done.  A  casserole  is  excellent 
for  this. 

Vegetables  With  Cracklings. — Parboil 
one  pint  each  of  carrot,  potato,  turnip, 
and  sweet  potato,  or  any  two  of  the  vege¬ 
tables.  Drain  and  season  highly.  Add 
two  cups  of  fresh  dry  cracklings  and 
enough  boiliug  water  to  keep  from  scorch¬ 
ing.  Put  in  casserole  and  cover  closely. 
Stir  often  and  bake  for  two  hours. 
Watch  that  it  does  not  get  too  dry. 

UILDA  RICHMOND. 


Select  your 
Christmas 
gift  from 
this  Catalog 

For  what  more  useful  Christmas 
present  could  one  give  or  get 
than  a  South  Bend  Watch  ?  This 
book — 68  pages,  illustrated  in 
color,  and  free  for  the  asking — 
tells  how  South  Bend  Watches 
are  made,  h ow  perfect  they  must 
be  in  design,  appearance  and 
time-keeping  accuracy  before 
they  leave  the  factory. 

Send  for  this  Christmas 
Catalog  today 


$16  to  $100 


South  Bend  Watches  come  in 
more  than  100  handsome  styles, 
with  enamel  novelties,  initial 
monograms,  fraternal  emblems 
and  new  plain  designs. 

All  movements  and  cases  fully 
guaranteed. 

This  catalog-  shows  all  these, 
including  the  famous  “Chester¬ 
field”  line,  the  Studebaker  Rail¬ 
road  grades,  the  Ladies’  Dainty 
models  and  others. 

Before  you  decide  what  to  buy 
for  Christmas  presents  look  over 
this  catalog.  It  will  pay  in  the 
end.  Write  for  the  Book  now. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO. 

3012  Studebaker  St.  frozen  w  iCt 
South  Bend,  lad.  keeps  perfect  time 


Handsome  Toy  Kitchen  Set 

IQ _ I  _l  1  •  i  ■  *  .  •  .  .  .  ,  - 


18  enameled  and  nickel  plated  real  toys,  consisting  of — flour 
sifter,  warn  boiler,  coal  hod  and  shovel,  washtub  and  hoard, 
pail  and  flower  spade,  wateringpot,  teapot,  teakettle,  dish- 
pan,  kettle  with  cover,  cups  ana  saucers — will  last  forever. 
Price.  $1.65 

With  safety  Christmas  tree  holder.  S2  00  prepaid 
H.  K.  Brunner.  45  Harrison  St,  New  York  City 

ONE DOLLAR 

head  '*** 


.  .  ,  ,  ,  _ heads  and  envelopes. 

cards,  tags,  labels,  300  for  90c.;  500  for  $M0;  Bill 
heads,  500  for  $1.25.  Express  prepaid.  2c,  Stump 

brings  samples.  CHATHAM  COURIER  CO..  Chatham,  N.  Y 


and  Bath  Room  Fixtures 
Cleaned  „ 


Id  Du  ten 

Cleanser 


Sifter  Can 
with  Full 
Directions 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Rambouillet  Sheep. 

This  breed,  of  the  old  Spanish  Merino 
type,  is  named  from  the  village  of  Ram¬ 
bouillet,  in  France,  where  for  more  than 
100  years  the  government  has  had  a  farm 
for  the  breeding  and  selection  of  these 
sheep.  In  1810  a  few  were  brought  to 
this  country  as  French  Merino,  which 
they  were  called  for  40  years.  This  breed 
is  the  largest  of  the  Merinos,  a  very 
heavy  shearer  and  a  fair  mutton  sheep. 

The  two-year-old  Rambouillet  ram 
shown  in  the  picture  is  Majestic  71350, 


health  officer;  a  township  is  as  much  a 
municipality  as  an  incorporated  village  or 
a  city.  According  to  the  Sanitary  Code 
of  New  York  State,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  retail  milk  must  first  secure  a  permit 
from  the  health  officer  of  the  municipal¬ 
ity  in  which  the  milk  is  to  be  sold.  This 
law  does  not  apply  to  the  owner  of  a 
“family  cow’’  who  merely  disposes  of  the 
surplus  above  his  family’s  needs,  but  it 
does  apply  to  anyone  who  keeps  one  or 
more  cows  for  the  purpose  of  retailing 
milk  from  them  and  in  that  way  makes 


Majestic  71350,  Two-year-old  Rambouillet  Ram  Fig.  553. 


owned  by  F.  S.  King,  of  Wyoming.  The 
ram  is  five  feet  two  inches  long  and  is 
said  to  have  sheared  40  pounds  of  wool. 


A  Quartette  of  Guernsey  Cows, 

The  four  Guernsey  cows  shown  in  the 
picture  on  our  first  page  are  owned  by 
the  Anna  Dean  Farm,  in  Ohio.  These 
cows  are  champions  of  the  breed  and  to¬ 
gether  they  produced  in  one  year  3,852.87 
pounds  of  fat  and  76.458.50  pounds  of 
milk.  Some  of  our  people  who  are  fond 
of  figures  may  interest  themselves  in 
showing  how  large  a  tank  or  vat  would  be 
required  to  hold  this  small  flood  of  milk. 
These  cows  are  surely  good  ones.  As  they 
stand  in  order  we  have  first  Murne  Cowan 
19597.  She  has  a  record  of  24, OSS 
pounds  of  milk  and  1.098.18  pounds  of 
fat  in  one  year.  Next  comes  Spotwood 
Daisy  Pearl  17696.  Her  year’s  record 
was  18,602.80  pounds  of  milk  and  957.30 
pounds  of  fat.  Beside  her  is  Johanna 
Chene  30889.  This  young  cow  gave  a 
year’s  record  of  16.186.  <0  pounds  of  milk 
and  863.36  pounds  of  fat.  At  the  left  is 
Julia  Chene  30460.  She  came  forward 
with  17,661  pounds  of  milk  and  9o3.53 
pounds  of  fat.  This  is  surely  a  remark¬ 
able  quartette  of  cows.  They  show  the 
result  of  years  of  the  most  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  breeding  and  feeding.  No  one  will 
pretend  that  you  can  go  into  an  average 
herd  and  pick  out  such  cattle  as  this,  but 
taking  the  sons  and  daughters  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  coupled  with  the  best  of  feeding  and 
care  we  may  greatly  improve  our  working 
dairies  and  add  to  their  capacity. 


Milk  Law  in  New  York  State. 

I  am  a  farmer  owning  my  own  farm  iu 
Seneca  Co.,  New  York.  I  live  in  a  cross¬ 
roads  unincorporated  village,  where  the 
town  lines  so  run  that  half  of  the  town  is 
in  one  and  half  in  another  township.  I 
have  10  head  of  cattle.  Some  of  the  town 
people  want  milk  from  me  and  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  to  town  daily  about 
the  product  of  one  cow  as  milk  iu  bottles, 
which  I  deliver  to  people  who  have  order¬ 
ed  regular  stated  amounts.  I  do  not  carry 
extra  milk  or  sell  to  anyone  on  the  street 
who  may  chance  to  want  milk.  This  is 
onlv  a  small  part  of  my  farm’s  output. 
The  health  officers  in  both  towns  and  the 
State  district  agent  have  been  after  me, 
wanting  me  to  secure  a  permit  to  deal  in 
milk,  and  an  application  is  sent  me  which 
calls  for  a  municipality  permit,  while  I 
am  not  in  and  do  not  sell  in  any  munici¬ 
pality.  Although  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to 
the  department  at  Albany  for  information 
and  although  they  wrote  me  that  informa¬ 
tion  covering  the  matter  would  be  sent, 
they  have  up  to  the  present  time  failed  to 
do  so.  Must  I  take  out  a  permit  to  sell 
part  of  the  product  of  my  farm?  E.  o.  l. 

A  municipality,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  health  law,  is  any  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 


the  selling  of  milk  a  business.  As  you 
have  stated  the  case,  the  law  applies  to 
you,  even  though  the  retailing  of  milk  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  your  business. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cough. 

I  have  a  hog  which  is  about  six  months 
old,  and  which  has  a  rattling  sort  of  a 
cough.  lie  has  had  this  cough  since  he 
was  about  two  or  three  weeks  old.  I 
have  doctored  him.  and  haven’t  had  any 
success.  The  rattling  in  his  throat  can 
be  heard  a  distance  away.  Would  you 
let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  that  I 
could  do  for  this  hog  to  cure  this  cough? 

New  York.  w.  \v.  u. 

Cough  indicates  irritation  and  in  treat¬ 
ing  it  the  cause  of  irritation  should,  if 
possible,  be  determined.  Lung  worms 
may  be  the  cause  and  if  so  treatment  will 
not  be  likely  to  do  much  good,  but  a  well- 
fed  hog  generally  manages  to  withstand 
the  ill-effects  of  the  parasites.  Tubercu¬ 
losis  also  is  a  possible  cause  of  such  a 
cough  as  you  describe,  and  it  is  incura¬ 
ble.  On  general  principles  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  feed  slop  of  middlings,  corn- 
meal.  flaxseed  meal  and  10  per  cent,  of 
tankage.  In  the  slop  mix  a  teaspoonful 
of  turpentine  for  each  80  pounds  of  body 
weight  and  repeat  this  for  three  days  in 
succession  and  again  the  following  week. 
This  treatment  is  helpful  for  worms  in 
the  intestines  and  also  is  of  some  slight 
effect  for  lung  worms.  Do  not  feed  salt. 
Hogs  do  not  need  much  salt  and  are  in¬ 
jured  by  salt  liberally  fed.  A  pound  of 
salt  to  100  pounds  of  meals  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  slop  will  suffice.  A.  s.  a. 


FEED  WHOLESALE-SAVE  MONEY  pmcE 

Mix  Cars.  BARTLETT  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 


Grade  up  with  a  Jersey  Bull! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They’ll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  “The  Story  of  The 
Jersey.”  It’s  free  and  it’s  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City 


THE  BIG 

FOUR 

not  a  railroad  but  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  sales  featuring  the 

ENTIRE  DISPERSION 

of  the  herds  of  E.  A.  WHITF0RD 
AND  A.  G.  BR0MLING 

SOME  SPLENDID 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

EXTRA  NICE  A.  R.  0.  STOCK 

Jan.  17-18,  1916 

Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20,  1916 

Holstein  Sale  Pavilion 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

All  animals  over  six 
months  of  age  tubercu¬ 
lin  tested  by  State  ap¬ 
proved  veterinarians. 

Remember  in  writing 
for  catalogues  not  to 
wait.  “The  early  bird 
catches  the  worm.” 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc. 

Sale  Managers 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

QUALITY 

CflD  CAB  C  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
■  Ull  dfILC  service;  lie  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs.,  2  oz.  milk 
and  617  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14  daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
he  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
We  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prop.,  or  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

•arERSEYS- 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  hulls, 
a  son  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklatids  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile"  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 

FOR  PRODUCTIONS^ 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

GUERNSEYS 

THE  GUERNSEY^ 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cowstViat  wilt  improve  your  Dairy? 

Write  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.H. 

* 

LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  bull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
grow  thy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenere,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

Purebred  Registered  Percherons 

sell  cash  or  part  exchange  purebred  Holstein  heifers. 
2  imported  stallions,  2  imported  mares,  bred,  3  fil¬ 
lies,  (2  imported,  1  bred),  1  stallion  foal.  Special 
price  on  bunch.  C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 

100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MAKES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  Rood  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Bax  436  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

f  armers  looking  for  the  largest  profit 

in  dual  purpose  cattle  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  represents 
the  ideal  beef  and  milk  form.  The  registered 
purebred  Holstein  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
weight  in  the  hind  quarters  than  any  other 
breed.  Holstein  beef  is  of  high  quality.  Holstein 
steers  inherit  from  their  dams  a  capacity  for 
assimilating  large  quantities  of  feed,  make  fast 
weight  gains,  and  are  most  economical  pro¬ 
ducers  of  beef.  Investigate  the  big  "Black-and- 
Whites.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booldets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Holstein  Bulls 

/"vNE  6  months  old.  Sire— Grandson  of  Friend 
-  Hengerveld  I  >eKol  Butter  Boy,  the  sire  of  three 
1200,  and  four  1000-lb.  daughters.  Ham — Nina  May 
HeKol,  with  a  record  of  22-60Jbs.  One  9monthsold, 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Pontiac  Aaggie  Koi  ndy ke.  with 
12-30-lb,  daughters.  Sire— a  Grandson  of  Friend 
Hengerveld  DeKol  ButterBoy.  Handsomely  colored. 
Strictly  dairy  conformation,  Prices  low. 

F.  S.  THOMPSON,  Hudson, Ohio,  Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOME  FRESH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Conte  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Reg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  6  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  S 


rBR00KSIDE  Stock  Farms  I 

Home  of  Good 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

3.00  Head 

Stock  forsaleof  all  ages.  Quality  and  Price  right. 

L.  LAWRENCE  PflUMIER, Louisville, Ohio, No.1  A 


Why  Buy  at  Sales? 

When  you  can  save  expense  of  sellers  and  jobbers 
profits  by  buying  from  our  herd.  Must  vacate  one 
farm,  and  offer  Reg.  Holstein  Cows,  bred  heifers  and 
yearlings  at  reduced  prices. 

Service  hull,  $75.  Satisfied 

HILLHURST  FARM 


World’s  Record  Breeding 

the  kind  that  is  bringing  the  money  today.  Breed 
your  best  cows  to  our  37-lb.  Holstein  Bull.  Write 
for  Pedigree  and  Service  fee. 

J.  &  C.  Putnam,  391  Maple  St.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  1‘ontiaa 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  It.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  HIE  YATES  EAKJIS,  Orchard  l’ark,  N.Y 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F“r„ 

offer.  THE  BATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Ciiittenango,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  t!fwhiteCs«- 

vice  hoars,  $20.  C.  C.  Drayman,  AVesterlo,  N.Y. 


state  calves,  ^2.1  ami  up. 
customers  everywhere. 

F.  II.  Itl  VKMtCltCll 
MI  XSSVIUE.  N.  Y. 


Holsteins 

BROOKDALE  FARM, 


Registered  hulls  from  1 
to  15  months  old,$30and 
up.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

GREENVILLE,  DEL. 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls  dy^BrVe dtn'T. 

Priced  to  sell.  Charles  S.  Stevens,  Tilton,  N.  H. 


TJCAf  CTI7IMQ— Males  and  females  for  sale. 

riUL.0  1  HiiNO  w.  X.  Snider,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Don  PietjeilSbtTmore^hinhalf 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  hull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  6  mas. 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  2U  ordinary  hulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  G’loverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  ilullbyestgTplTe 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

offer  for  sale  some  very  fine 

Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

from  dams  with  records  of  18,000  lbs. 
milk,  and  1,000  lbs.  butter,  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  quality  considered. 
Write  your  wants. 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A uchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


stand  add  Polled  and  Horned  Herefords 

Stock  for  sale.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Keeseville,  N.lfc, 
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4RE  you  going  to  build  a 
Z-A  new  barn?  Going  to  remodel? 
1  m.  Going  to  put  newequipment 
in  the  old  barn  and  bring  it 
up  to  date?  Going  to  have  a  better 
barn  to  look  at  and  a  better  barn  to  work  inf 

Then  you  need  JAMES  service— whether  in 
building-  or  equipping,  or  both.  JAMES  Barn 
Plan  Service  will  start  you  right.  JAMES 
Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  — designed  and 
built  by  the  originators  of  sanitary  barn 
equipment  ideas — will  keep  you  right. 

Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  have — when  you 
expect  to  build  or  remodel— and  whether  you 
are  interested  in  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens, etc. 
and  you  will  receive  a  JAMES  catalog — free/ 

There  is  only  one  standard  of  JAMES  quality 
— oneway  of  finishing  JAMES  goods  —  one 
system  of  inspection.  Whether  you  pay  S4 
for  a  stall,  or  $4.75,  or  more,  your  barn, 
equipped  the  JAMESWAY,  with  or  without 
the  special  features,  will  be  a  labor-saving, 
money-making  barn. 


JAMES  prices  will  fit  your  purse.  If  you  are 
not  ready  for  complete  feature-equipped 
stalls,  start  with  the  $4.75  stalls  and  add 
other  features  gradually. 


The  JAMES  line  includes  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Carriers,  Ventilators.  Feed  Trucks, 
Watering  Buckets,  etc.  Write  today  for 
catalog,  answering  questions  named  above. 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 
DQ30Cane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

mm  mt  buys  a  JAMES  stall  with  Triple 
^  |A  Curve  Stall  Partitions,  dust- 
/  Proof  fittings,  complete  system 

■  of  stanchion  and  stall  post 

anchors  for  easy  installation, 
square  horizontal  pipe,  double 
chain  hanger,  cow-proof  lock,  baked- 
on  enamel  finish,  rigid  sure  stop. 
Shipped  assembled,  knocked  down 
for  easy  installation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


■  EDCCVC  WE  HAVE 

JcKolTothe  best 

We  can  furnish  bulls  1  Our  heifers  and  cows 
at  all  ages  and  prices.  |  yield  largedividends. 

LET  US  SERVE  YOU 
Delaware  Co.  Jersey  Breeders  Imp.  Ass.,  Franklin,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  for  SALE 

Having  sold  our  cows,  we  want  to  sell  Sequel  of 
Clover  Brook,  dropped  May  20,  1913,  (sire.  Imp.  Se¬ 
quel’s  Monogram,  15049;  dam,  Mazeppa  of  Poplar 
Grove,  A.  K.  1265).  In  fine  condition.  Will  be  sold 
at  a  price  so  low  that  a  dealer  can  buy  him  and 
make  a  good  profit.  For  particulars  address, 

CLOVER  BROOK  FARM,  Pawlina,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  heavy¬ 
milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  AIcLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

TOGGENBORG  SAANEN 

Yearlings  and  younger.  -Lf  pure 

BUCKS,  $10  and  up  DOES,  $15  and  up 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

SHARPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Mil  pu  m  A  T<i-*20  Pair.  BERKSHIRE  PIONEER 
IVllLLn  bUAia  POULTRY  YARDS,  Berkshire,  N.Y. 


WANTED— ANGORA  GOATS— young  buck  and 
doe.  Miss  A.  M.  Walker,  Windsor,  Conn. 


BOOKS  WORTH 
. BUYING . 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.50 
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333  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Virginia  Hog  Record. 

Beginning  January,  1915,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stock  and  feed : 


Brood  sow  valued  at .  $25.00 

Thirty-one  pigs  and  shotes .  3.00 

Feed  for  first  four  months .  60.00 

Corn,  Red  Dog  and  meal — 

Expense  for  next  quarter .  48.00 

Pastured,  corn  and  wheat — 

Next  three  months’  expense . 105.00 

Feed,  green  corn  and  wheat — 

Lost  one  hog  valued  at .  10.00 


Total  expense  . $351.00 

Raised  three  purebred  sows,  bred  and 
raised  18  pigs ;  sold  them  at  seven  weeks 
old  at  $2.50  each.  Sold  16  hogs  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  weight  3,515  pounds,  at  7 %  cents 
per  pound.  Ten  to  be  slaughtered,  net 
weight,  1,800  pounds.  On  hand  four 
sows. 

Received  for  pigs  . $45.00 

Received  for  hogs .  265.62 

Ilogs  to  be  slaughtered,  value. .  180.00 
Four  sows  .  20.00 


Total  gain  . $508.62 

Gain  . $508.62 

Expense  .  351.00 

Profit  . $257.62 


JAS.  JENNINGS  &  SONS. 


Care  of  Rabbits. 

What  is  the  best  and  most  natural  feed 
for  rabbits  aged  six  weeks,  and  when  can 
they  be  removed  from  the  mother?  Any 
suggestion  you  can  give  me  concerning 
the  raising  of  rabbits  will  be  appreciated. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  a.  d. 

Young  rabbits  six  or  seven  weeks  old 
ought  to  get  a  good  part  of  their  nourish¬ 
ment  from  their  mother,  as  in  my  opinion 
it  is  not  good  policy  to  wean  them  until 
they  are  at  least  two  months  old.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  done  at  an  earlier  age, 
but  I  don’t  think  the  results  in  that  case 
are  as  satisfactory  as  when  they  are  left 
with  their  mother  until  at  least  two 
months  old.  The  best  feed  for  young 
rabbits  as  well  as  old  ones  is  well  cured 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  cut  when  not  too 
old.  The  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  hay  is, 
of  course,  preferable,  and  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  of  clover  would  be  better  than  the 
first  cutting.  Timothy  hay  is  almost 
worthless,  and  should  never  be  fed.  Oats 
are  also  a  staple  diet,  and  some  breeders 
advise  keeping  oats  before  young  rabbits 
all  of  the  time,  but  personally  I  don’t  rec¬ 
ommend  this.  I  have  always  fed  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  green  stuff  to  young  rab¬ 
bits  when  it  is  to  be  had,  although  in  this 
respect  also  I  disagree  with  some  breed¬ 
ers.  While  too  much  green  stuff  is  prob¬ 
ably  detrimental  to  young  rabbits  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  it  can  be  fed  four  or  five 
times  a  week  with  good  results.  Carrots 
are  the  best  vegetable  to  feed,  but  turnips, 
apples  and  cabbage  as  well  as  green 
clover,  grass  and  vegetable  tops,  etc.,  can 
be  fed  with  good  results.  I  have  fed  with 
very  satisfactory  results  three  or  four 
times  a  week  a  mash  consisting  of  about 
25  per  cent,  each  of  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  ground  oats,  about  15  per 
cent,  cornmeal,  8  per  cent,  oil  meal  and 
2  per  cent,  salt  mixed  with  water  or  pre¬ 
ferably  sweet  milk  so  as  to  form  a  crum¬ 
bly  mash.  For  a  breeding  doe  and  her 
young  nothing  is  better  than  bread  and 
milk.  They  will  also  drink  and  relish 
sweet  milk  and  eat  dry  bread  readily. 
They  should  be  provided  with  water  at 
least  once  a  day.  I  would  recommend  one 
feed  of  hay  per  day  and  alternating  oats, 
mash  and  green  stuff  for  the  other  feed. 

F.  G.  DUTTON. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Shorthorns,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
Iowa,  Dec.  14. 

Holsteins,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  14. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  and  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sale  of  Holsteins,  Dec. 
14-17. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  New  York,  Dec.  15-16. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Zoebel  Bros.,  Dysart, 
Iowa,  Dec.  16. 

Guernseys.  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Dairymen’s  Sale,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17-18,  1916. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
19-20,  1916. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  E.  R.  Silliman,  Colo , 
Iowa,  manager,  February  23. 


Leaves  from  the  Latest  Feed  Book 


A  prominent  dairy  Editor  writes :  — 

“After  a  careful  reading~of  its  contents,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  one '  of  the 
best  things  along  this  line  that  /  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading 

Mail  tis  a  postal  and  the  complete  book 
comes  to  you  by  return  mail. 


XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  GO.,  173C  Milk  Street,  Boston 


SPECIAL  FALL  SALE  OF 
YOUNG  BOARS 


RIDGELY  MANOR  FARM  herd  of 

PEDIGREE  CHESTER  WHITES  ;X  * 

boars  fit  for  service.  Some  prize  winning  stock.  We  have  pleased  others  and  can  please  you. 
References  and  satisfied  customers  if  desired.  STONERIDGE,  N.Y.  K.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt. 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 


Headed  by  the  following  great  boars : 

LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

"\A7E  are  now  making  room  for  1916  spring 
v  '  litters,  and  offer  over  100  head,  includ¬ 
ing  tried  brood  sows  (open)  and  gilts  ready 
to  breed  for  spring  litters,  service  boars,  in¬ 
cluding  Hopeful  Lee’s  Successor,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

We  will  contract  to  breed  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  to  be  sold,  to  Lee  Premier's 
Rival  and'Branford  Artful  Rival,  the  latter 
used  in  the  A.  J.  Lovejoy  herd. 

Buy  a  son  or  daughter  of  Lee  Premier’s 
Rival,  the  greatest  hoar  we  ever  owned. 
Bred,  raised  and  owned  by  Branford  Farms. 

When  writing,  specify  what  you  desire  us 
to  price  you. 

Everything  High-class. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome. 


BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Nothing  for  sale  but  big  March  and  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


RFRKSHIRR- Tho  l°nK.  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 
DLUnoillllto  GVOwn  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Prices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


Large  Improved  Yorkshires 

BOAR  PIG  SALE 

Farrowed  October  loth.  Only  good  ones  sent  out. 
Registered  in  buyers’  name.  $6,  F,  O.  B.,  Amherst. 
Rare  offering  from  responsible  breeder. 

HUBERT  CRAMPTON  BARTON,  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 


SWINE 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 


the 
l.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Why  lose  profits  breed-^ 

Ing  and  feeding  scrub  V 
hogs  ?  Two  of  our  O.  I.  f 
C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs. 

Will  ship  you  sample  pair 
of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  Wo  are 
originators,  most  extensive  breeders  and 
shippers  of  pure  bred  hogs  In  the  world. 

All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 

Writ • — to-day— 
for  Free  Booh,  “ The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale " 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

566  Vickers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


fl  I  R  Plfi^ — 30  breeds  fine  Poultry.  I.ow  Price. 
u,l,u,iiuu  B u y  your  breeders  now.  Big  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  Free.  John  E,  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


For  Sale- Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex- 
celleut  individuals  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILIE  FLATS,  N  Y. 


BERKSHIRES^ 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berkshire*  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  fine  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can’t  come, 
write  your  wants.  H  L.  Brown.  Waterport,  Orleans  Co.,  N.Y. 


LARGETYPEBERKSHIRES 

Spring  boars  and  sows.  Fall  pigs.  Quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

N.  G.  Wilcox,  12  Jay  St.,  Gingham  ton,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


sale-50  Registered  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Ewes 

guaranteed  in  Iamb  to  the  very  best  rams. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FAK.U,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Ewes-fiiy 

fine  Flower  ram.  Ewe  lambs,  choice  quality. 
HASLETT  BKOS.,  -  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAKPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  $20  up.  Yearling  sows,  litter- 
mates  to  State  Fair  champion,  bred  to  Gregory 
Farm  boar,  $35.  A  carload  of  large  sows,  mated 
with  1st  prize  boar.  Price  very  low. 

H.  M.  TEBWILLIGEK,  .  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


DEGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  and  EWE 
I*  LAMBS  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SONS.  Wilson,  N.Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

males,  $2.  Berkshire  Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Berkshire,  N 


FOR  SALE 

AIREDALE  PUPS 

Just  the  thing  for  the  farm  and  your  son’s  Christ¬ 
mas.  Pedigree  with  each  pup. 

FRANK  MEAD,  -  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  TERRIERS^'iSg; 

Best  breed  for  pets  and  watching.  $15  and  $20. 
Selborne  Farm,  _  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  scotch  colue,  “sconr  -— one  year  old;  very 
bright;  country  bred.  P.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Amherst,  Mass. 


For  Sale  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 

lots.  Choice  stock. 


-E  i  t  h  e  r  color,  large  or 
small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

JN0.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London,  0 


FERRETS 


FOK  SALE- White  or 
brown.  Guaranteed  clean, 
healthy  stock.  Illustrated  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


pUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 

■  old — sows.  $6;  boars,  $5.  Sows  from  last  spring’s 
litters,  $10.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Rhochirec  f  nr  <5  a  I ft- Boars  ready  for  service. 
Ofiesmres  TOroaie  Young  sows.  Weanling 

pigs.  Address— Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry, Cornell  University, Ithaca,  New  York 


CHESTER  WHITE — Registered  Sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow.  Address,  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scio,  N.Y. 


Registered  Durocs-^S.^rE'  Sffi* 

Elwyn  G.  Purdy,  Smitlwille  Flats,  Chenango  Co..  N.  t 


For  Sale— DUROC  PIGS 

Ten  dollars  each.  Three  registered  sows,  Fifty 
dollars  each.  One  Jersey  Bull,  two  months,  Seven¬ 
ty-five  dollars.  Sire,  Owls  Oxford  Prince.  O.  I.  (’. 
pigs,  three  months,  Eight  dollars  eacii.  Some  grade 
Cows  and  Heifers.  Stockhurst  Farm,  East  Meredith,  N  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.-”®®^ 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Vaiatie,  N.  Y. 


nilRfinfS — >7ico  pigs;  $15 pair:  not  akin.  Ped.  Write 

uunuua  sereno  weeks,  De  Grarr,  ohio 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 
*  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boa>« 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  RARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y 
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Live  stock 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


foods  arc  roughly  divided  into  four  classes  of  8ubstances--protein,  or  lean  meat  or  m 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat ;  and  fiber,  the  latter  being  tough,  indigestible  matter. 


or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers  ;  carbohydrates, 

iu„  ...  i  .....  . ....  .  ..idiBMtible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  take  the 

place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  ho 
the  least  waste  and  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  “  nutritive  ratio  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  narrow  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 
"  wide”  ratio. 


The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 

and  Fat 

Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  cured 
Mixed  Hay 

Red  Clover 

Timothy 

Alfalfa  Hay 

Corn  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 

Cottonseed  Meal 

20.7 

67.6 

84.7 

84.7 

86.8 

91.9 

86.0 

92.4 

88.1 

93.0 

.6 

1.6- 

2.6 

3.3 

2.5 

2.1 

3.8 

12.2 

4.0 

10.2 

1.0 

2.5 

4.2 

7.1 

2.8 

10.5 
6.7 

22.8 

11.9 

37.6 

12.8 

87.3 

44.9 

41.9 
45:3 

42.5 
72.2 
C6.8 

47.6 
43.0 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 
Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middlings 
Brewers’  Grains,  dry 
Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feed 
< )atn 

Barley 

Rye 

90.2 

90.4 

87.2 

91.3 

90.5 
90.8 

89.6 

89.2 

91.3 

Fat 

7.8 
8.0 

6.8 

6.7 
6.6 
3.5 

4.8 

1.8 
1.9 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 
and  Fat 


30.2 
6.8 

22.7 
20.0 

29.7 

21.3 

10.7 

9.4 

9.5 


47.5 

77.2 

51.2 

45.7 

56.2 

69.8 

62.3 

75.9 
72.1 


New  York 
Boston  .  . . , 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland  . 


Carlot  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs. 
Bran. 


22.50@23.50 

23.00@24.00 

23.00@23.50 

22.00@22.50 

21.00@22.00 


Middlings. 

24.00@26.50 

25.00@27.00 

25.00@27.50 

24.00@26.00 

23.50@25.50 


Red  Dog. 
30.00@31.00 
31.00@31.50 
30.00@30.50 
29.50@30.00 
28.00@29.50 


Corn  Meal. 

30.00@31.00 

31.00@31.50 

30.00@31.00 

29.00@30.00 

26.50@27.50 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

38.00@39.00 

38.00@39.00 

38.50@39.00 

37.50@38.00 

38.00@38.50 


LOCAL  PRICES. 

Bernardston,  Mass.,  bran,  ton,  $26  to  $27; 
cottonseed  meal,  $36;  mixed  feed,  $33;  corn 
meal,  $32;  gluten,  $32;  middlings,  $31. 

Berlin,  Mich.,  bran,  ton,  $24;  middlings,  $28; 
corn  meal,  $28;  oil  meal,  $42;  cottonseed  meal, 
$38;  ground  feed  (corn  and  oats),  $26. 

Martinsburg,  Ind.,  bran,  ton,  $26;  meal,  $28; 
middlings,  $30;  gluten,  $32. 

Defiance,  Ohio,  bran,  ton,  $26;  middlings,  $30; 
oil  meal,  $36;  corn  meal,  100  lbs.,  $1.70. 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $24.50; 
corn  meal,  $30  to  $32;  middlings,  $29  to  $30; 
rye  feed,  $25  to  $28. 

Barneston,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $22  to  $25; 
middlings,  ton,  $28  to  $32;  gluten,  $28;  sugarine, 
$26;  green  corn,  bu.,  $.70;  wet  brewery  grain, 
$.18;  old  corn,  56  lbs.,  $.76. 

East  Downingtown,  Pa.,  wheat  oran,  ton, 
$23.50  to  $25;  gluten  feed,  $26.25  to  $27;  cot¬ 
tonseed,  $36.75  to  $38;  middlings,  $28.75  to  $30. 

New  Madison,  Ohio,  bran,  ton,  $27;  middlings, 
$29. 

Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.20  to 
$1.40;  middlings,  $1.70;  corn  meal,  $1.20;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.60. 

Baltimore,  Ohio,  bran,  ton,  $26;  middhngs, 
$30. _ 


Only  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

About  a  year  ago  T  decided  to  make  a 
change  in  the  grain  ration  that  I  was 
feeding  cows.  For  several  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  I  had  fed  various 
home-mixed  and  factory-mixed  rations.  I 
could  mix,  or  buy  ready-mixed,  plenty  of 
rations  that  would  produce  a  good  flow 
of  milk,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  costing 
nearly  half  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  butter  to  pay  my  feed  hills.  I 
decided  to  try  cottonseed  meal  alone,  fed 
on  silage.  I  feed  from  two  to  four 
pounds  daily,  according  to  the  flow  of 
milk.  I  found  that  it  would  not  make 
as  much  milk  as  other  rations  I  had  fed. 
but  it  made  more  profit.  Here  are  some 
figures:  $54  worth  of  cottonseed  pro¬ 
duced  butter  that  sold  for  $161.55.  I  be¬ 
gan  the  feeding  of  cottonseed  Nov.  1, 
1914.  Nov.  1.  1913,  I  was  feeding  a 
home-mixed  ration.  During  the  same 
length  of  time  I  fed  $83  worth  of  the 
home-made  ration  that  produced  $206.13 
worth  of  butter.  The  mixed  ration  should 
have  produced  $50  worth  more  of  butter 
to  equal  the  cottonseed.  These  were  the 
same  cows  and  in  about  the  same  time  of 
their  lactation.  I  feed  silage  twice  per 
day,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean,  mixed  hay 
at  noon.  Of  course  I  know  that  cotton¬ 
seed  alone  cannot  he  fed  without  silage 
or  something  similar.  T  feed  first  the 
silage  and  then  the  cottonseed,  finally 
mixing  well  with  a  fork.  Many  feeders 
hereabouts  depend  largely  on  bran  as  the 
principal  part  of  their  ration.  I  con¬ 
sider  bran  the  most  expensive  feed  we 
can  use  for  dairy  cows.  dee  w.  sekvey. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Servey  is  feeding  purebred  Jersey 
cows.  We  find  a  number  of  dairymen 
who  feed  in  about  this  way  and  say  they 
are  satisfied.  No  man  should  do  it,  how¬ 
ever,  until  lie  has  proved  his  practice  by 
actual  figures. 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp. 

As  my  roughage  is  poor  and  I  have  no 
silage  I  have  thought  of  feeding  my  cows 
dried  beet  pulp  this  Winter.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  feeding  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  it.  Would  you  recommend  lend¬ 
ing  it  dry  or  soaking  it  in  water?  How 
much  should  you  feed  daily  per  cow,  as 
represented  liy  the  pulp  before  soaking  ? 
Should  it  be  fed  by  itself  or  mixed  with 
the  grain?  A> 

Windham,  Conn. 

Since  you  have  no  silage  to  feed  this 
Winter,  you  will  certainly  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  feed  dried  beet  pulp.  You 
can  feed  about  ten  pounds  per  head  per 
day  to  milch  cows.  When  fed  in  such 
amount  as  this  and  where  no  silage  is  fed, 
it  is  advisable  to  soak  the  beet  pulp  and 
feed  equal  parts  night  and  morning  as 
one  would  feed  silage.  Beet  nulp  is  very 
palatable  and  nutritious.  Results  of 
some  trials  at  the  New  Jersey  station 
showed  that  as  much  milk  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  nine  pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp 
and  10  pounds  of  hay  besides  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  as  could  be  produced  on  forty-five 
pounds  of  corn  silage  and  five  pounds  ot 
hay  with  same  grain  ration  and  with 
same  eow\  If  you  have  a  large  herd,  you 
should  -watch  the  market  closely  now  and 
buy  in  a  large  supply.  It  can  be  bought 
much  cheaper  this  way  than  from  the 
local  dealer.  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Maine  Jerseys. 

1.  Medium  size  Jerseys  are  getting 
mixed  hay  16  pounds,  20  pounds  corn 
silage,  equal  parts  bran,  cornmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal ;  one  pound  to  three  or 
four  of  milk.  How  is  that  ration  bal¬ 


anced?  Can  it  he  improved  or  cost  low¬ 
ered?  Bran,  $26  ton;  cornmeal,  $32; 
cottonseed  meal,  $38 ;  oats,  50c.  per 
bushel,  gluten,  $31  (gluten  feed)  ;  lin¬ 
seed,  $40;  mixed  feed  bran,  $28;  Winter 
middlings,  $31 ;  Spring  middlings.  $29 ; 
feed  flour,  $33  •  brewers’  grains,  $35.  2. 

I  am  feeding  100  hens  five  quarts  cracked 
corn  morning,  two  quarts  wheat  and 
mash  or  grain ;  oats  at  noon,  and  dry 
mash  of  two  bran,  one  middlings,  one 
meal,  one  gluten,  and  three-quarters 
part  meat  scraps.  Is  it  a  good  ration? 
Is  mixed  feed  bran  worth  $2  a  ton  more 
than  bran?  F.  P.  R. 

Maine. 

1.  As  a  general  criticism  of  your  ra¬ 
tion  for  Jersey  cows  it  would  be  better 
to  increase  the  amount  of  silage  to  25 
pounds  and  decrease  the  hay  to  12 
pounds,  then  try  to  supply  protein  in  the 
grain  ration  by  using  less  cottonseed 
meal,  which  at  nresent  is  very  high  in 
price.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  a 
little  wide.  If  you  can  get  distillers’ 
grains  for  $33  per  ton  or  less,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  will  prove  more  econom¬ 
ical  :  200  pounds  gluten  feed.  300  pounds 
distillers’  grains,  100  pounds  cottonseed 
meal,  100  pounds  bran.  With  25  pounds 
corn  silage,  12  pounds  mixed  hay,  seven 
pounds  of  the  above  grain  mixture  will 
supply  sufficient  nutriment  for  an  800  to 
850-pound  cow  to  produce  26  pounds  of 
5  per  cent.  milk.  It  would  take  at  least 
eight  pounds  of  the  grain  mixture  you 
have  been  feeding  to  get  the  same  result. 
According  to  the  analysis  given  in 
Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  mixed  feed 
should  be  worth  $4  more  per  ton  than 
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That  is  what  Mr.  P.  H.  Nucsch  Baid  after  he  had  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  out  his  Galloway  engine.  Its  heavy 
weight,  large  bore,  long  stroke  and  low,  steady,  all 
day  speed,  with  a  surplus  of  power,  made  it  talked 
,bout  in  his  neighborhood, the  same  as  it  is  prais¬ 
ed  in  every  neighborhood  where  known. a  Ample 
cooling  surfaces, no  boil- 
ing  i  n  water 
pot.  Water  cool- 
_  — ed  cylinder 

*  Qft  *5  head.  Kvery  1916  ] 

^  ^  improvement. 

*  Built  in  mag- 
>  /  /  ^  neto  extra, 

■v  en  Galloway 
<  iL  U  Economy 
hJ  **  carburetor; 
tm  g  «rr  adjustable 
long  -  life 

^  ~  —  bearings. 

pnai  Costs  littl  e  to 

§  5  °^er^  P?  ' 


fact  fooled  into  ^0^ 
9  buying  (at  any  price)  h: 


igh  speed- 
t  liv« 


ed,  light  weight,  short  lived  en- 
f  ginea  that  rack  themselves  to  pieces  in 
»  a  single  season.  Get  my  big  160-page.  4-color  catalog 
1  A  postal  gets  it.Engines  shipped  from  Spokane,  Omaha 
linneapolis,  Chicago,  Waterloo  and  Kansas  City. 

QALLOWAY  CO..  Box  275»Waterloo(  Iowa 


From  IV2  to  25  Horse  Power 

Jacobson  Hopper  Cooled  Engines  start  easily, 
run  smoothly  and  have  great  overload  capacity. 
Approved  by  Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters. 
Built  with  jigs  and  templates.  All  bearings  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Built-in  magnetos.  Write  for  bul¬ 
letin  of  Hopper  Cooled  Engines-  also  of  Jr. 
Sturdy  *  'Jack,  the  lowest  priced  high-grade 
engine  on  the  market. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

Warren. 
Pa. 

U.S.  A. 


liH.P. 


Raise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  ealf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milkorbutterand 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  hi?  profit  on 
lta  feed,  by  raising  it  on  _ 

Match  ford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Yoa  got  100  gallons  of  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  of  | 
Blatchford'a  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costa  you  only  one-fourth 
as  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  fast  and  well. 

Blatchford'a  Calf  Meal  is  composed  of  tho  •lomsnts 
tho  young  calf  needs  in  tho  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked— prevents  bowel  troubles  and 
other  ills  duo  to  improper  milk  substitutes. 

Biatchford's  Pig.Mer* 

young  pigs  at  weamng  t 


RAISE 

Y0UP 

CALVES 


3  WITH  ■ 

BlMHFOMfS 

CAIFMEAL 


N 

M-tu  V 

YbSd 

you 


Pig  Meal  insures  quick,  sturdy  growth  of 
eaning  time,  without  setback  or  zallingofT. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 


Book  on  “flow  to  Rasise 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc¬ 
cessfully  Without  Milk.** 

^  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 
4349  Madison  St..  Waukagan.  III. 


L.  C .  Beard ,  Hagers¬ 

town,  Md..  writes:  **I 
can  say  Blatchford  a 
Calf  Meal  will  pay  I 
anyone  100  Pet.  that 


£  When  a  Cow 


Goes  off 
Her  Feed 


Try  This  Simple  Plan 

First  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts — then  cut  down  the  heavy  heating  feeds  and  try 
coaxing  her  appetite  with  a  ration  in  which  you  have  mixed  a  liberal  portion 
of  DRIED  BEET  PULP.  See  her  open  her  eyes  at  this  new  treat  in  the  feed  box.  See  her 
lazy  appetite  come  back  when  she  gets  the  first  taste  of  this  appetizing,  succulent,  feed  from 
roots.  It  is  just  “like  June  Pasture”  to  her  over-burdened  digestive  organs.  It  gives  a  PAL- 
AT ABILITY  to  the  ration  that  tempts  the  appetite  and  the  entire  system  is  benefited. 


Digestion  Is  Improved 

What  a  relief  this  new 
feed  brings  to  the^TT 
tired,  over-worked  di- 
gestive  organs  when  the 
heavy  packed  mass  of  food 
has  thrown  her  "off  her  feed.” 
The  DRIED  BEET  PULP 
goes  into  the  stomach  — • 
"absorbs”  5  to  6  times  its 
own  bulk  of  moisture,  loosens 
up  the  mass,  makes  diges¬ 
tion  easy  and  enables  the  cow 
to  get  the  FULL  BENEFIT  of 
all  her  food. 


Cooling  and  Laxative 

The  light  and  pulpy 
mass  moves  freely 
R^uspwotzy  through  the  digestive 
tract — not  heating  like 
corn  meal,  but  cooling — ton¬ 
ing  up  and  gently  relaxing 
the  bowels.Tends  to  prevent 
udder  troubles.  The  animal 
regains  her  normal  condi¬ 
tion — the  old  appetite  re¬ 
turns  —  the  milk  yield  is 
increased  and  SERIOUS  LOSSES 
prevented. 


Order  DRIED  BEET  PULP  to  Try--Now 

Most  dairymen  know  and  appreciate  the  matchless 

value  of  DRIED  BEET  PULP.  It  has  been  widely  used  where- 
ever  available.  Now  it  is  obtainable  from  your  own  feed  dealer. 

He  has  it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly.  The  fresh 
1915  crop  is  now  ready.  Order  at  once,  to  avoid  dis¬ 
appointment  or  delay.  Remember  the  demand  by 
dairymen  who  already  know  its  value  is  large  and 
their  orders  will  pull  heavily  on  the  early  supplies.  Speak  to 
your  dealer  at  once.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Larrowe’s — 
you  will  find  our  trade  mark  and  guarantee  on 
the  tag  of  every  bag.  (23> 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 


'<  r 

*1 


423  Gillespie  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
WesLOrdera  Fillad  from  Woat.Factorloa 

—  ..... 


"DRIED  BEET  PULP  L 
Is  being  used  in  our  >  j 


Silo  Filler 

Cuts  corn  1005*  finer  3056 
more  in  Silo 


THE  TORNADO 


Dry  Fodder 

Cutter 


Strong,  durable,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Special  sizes  for  gaso¬ 
line  power.  Save  your 

corn — use  a 

TORNADO  Cutter 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

...  2  ^  ...  _  .  .  No  sharp  edges  to  cause 

W.  R«  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Msssillon,  Ohio  the  cattle  sore  mouths. 


NelsonTank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  freeTrial 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


Heats  water  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  fuel. 
Burns  trash,  cobs,  wood  or  coal.  All  heut  under 
water.  50,000  in  use.  If  you  don’t  think  it  worth 
double  the  price,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

NELSON  M’F’G  CO.  fTII  Ifnot.oldby 
”  your  dealer, 
write  lor 
price  today. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3.80  to  $40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St..  Philadelphia.  Pe. 
Dept.  T-3709  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  In  one  minute.  „  Simplest  and 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  household  use. 


We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers  | 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
8SF  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

O.  R  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15 ,  Batavia,  III. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN, PUFF  or  THOKOUGHPIN, 
but 


ABSORB1NE 

Z1  TRADE  MARK  REG.UtS.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Goitret, 
ii9.  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  81.00  and  S2. 00 
uille  at  druEirists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 


MINERALS 
HEAVE?,, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  pive  satisfaction  or  money 
bnek.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!* 

Buys  the  New  Butter¬ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

£er  hour-  Made  also  in  four 
rger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days' FreeTrial  ^£^£2* 

It  'lavcH  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  "direct-from-factory  oiler, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DCVER  CO. 

221  2  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


\TidlS  l^UKAL  K3W-VOKKER 
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bran.  However,  the  composition  of 
mixed  feed  as  it  is  found  on  the  market 
varies,  and  it  should  be  purchased  only 
on  a  guaranteed  analysis. 

2.  It  would  be  better  to  make  the 
scratch  feed  for  your  hens  two  parts 
cracked  corn,  two  parts  wheat  and  one 
part  oats.  Feed  a  little  of  this  in  the 
morning  and  a  little  at  noon.  Keep  the 
hens  hungry  enough  so  they  will  consume 
as  much  of  the  dry  mash  daily  as  they 
do  of  the  scratch  grain.  The  make  up  of 
your  dry  mash  is  all  right.  H.  F.  j. 


Silage  for  Calves. 

How  young  may  calves  be  fed  silage? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  feeding  value 
of  the  average  marsh  hay  or  salt  hay? 

South  Byfield,  Mass.  J.  c. 

There  is  no  experimental  data  pub¬ 
lished  which  shows  definitely  how  young 
calves  may  be  fed  silage.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  calves  will  take  silage 
without  harm  when  they  are  ordinarily 
changed  from  whole  milk  to  skim  milk, 
which  is  at  about  two  weeks  of  age. 
Calves  should  eat  silage  readily  when 
they  begin  to  eat  hay,  which  is  when  they 
are  about  three  weeks  old.  There  is  a 
dilToronee  in  the  appetite  of  young  calves 
for  silage.  The  only  general  rule  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  try  the  calves  with  silage,  and 
if  they  take  to  it,  they  will  do  well  on 
it.  Give  the  calf  what  silage  it  will  clean 
up  readily. 

.  ■  According  to  “Henry’s  Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing”  salt  hay  contains  3.6  per  cent,  diges¬ 
tible  protein,  40  per  cent,  digestible  car¬ 
bohydrates,  and  .7  per  cent,  digestible  fat. 
This  is  a  little  better  than  Timothy  and 
a  little  poorer  than  a  good  quality  of 
mixed  hay  in  nutritive  value.  Salt  hay, 
however,  like  meadow  or  bog  hay,  is  not 
very  palatable,  and  cows  do  not  take  to  it 
very  readily  except  in  cold  weather,  and 
then  only  after  they  have  created  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  it.  This  fact,  together  with  its 
low  protein  content,  as  compared  with 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  makes  it  rather 
a  poor  feed  for  milk  production.  It  would 
better  be  used  in  a  maintenance  ration 
for  heifers,  steers  or  dry  stock.  h.  f.  j. 


Acorns  for  Stock  Feeding. 

A  writer  in  the  Galveston  News,  Texas, 
describes  the  immense  crop  of  acorns 
which  he  recently  found  in  Eastland 
County  of  that  State.  He  says  he  found 
a  forest  of  nearly  75, (XX)  acres,  and  each 
acre  yielding  at  least  100  bushels  of 
acorns  of  good  sweet  quality.  lie  thinks 
these  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  25  cents 
a  bushel  for  feeding,  and  why  are  they 
not  used  for  stock  feed  while  the  world  is 
calling  for  food?  Many  a  man  before  this 
one  has  asked  the  same  question.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  hogs  are  annually  fattened  on 
the  acorn  crop.  Of  course,  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  is  to  import  the  pigs  and  let 
them  run  in  these  forests  to  eat  up  the 
acorns.  We  recently  told  of  what  is 
being  done  in  England  and  Germany  in 
grinding  the  dried  acorns  into  meal,  and 
mixing  with  other  grains  for  feeding.  A 
fair  idea  of  the  value  of  the  acorn  as 
stock  food  will  be  obtained  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  the  figures  showing  the 
pounds  of  nutrients  in  100  pounds : 

Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 


Entire  acorn  .... 

2.3 

36.2 

3.8 

Corn  fodder  . 

3 

47.3 

1.5 

Potatoes  . 

1.1 

15.8 

0.1 

Green  oats . 

2.3 

11.8 

0.8 

Unquestionably  the  time  must  come  in 
the  future  when  any  substance  containing 
2  per  cent,  or  more  of  protein  will  be 
saved  in  some  way  and  utilized  for  com¬ 
mercial  feeding. 

Buffalo  Markets. 

Potatoes  and  onions  are  75  to  85  cents, 
both  in  fair  demand.  The  retailer  gets 
about  $1  for  them.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
.$1  to  $1.25  per  hamper,  but  they  mostly 
sell  on  a  par  with  white  ones.  Apples  are 
plenty  and  in  fair  demand,  at  former 
prices,  but  they  are  not  keeping  at.  all 
well.  Prices  are  $3  to  $4.50  for  best  reds, 
with  greens  50  cents  lower.  The  market 
is  well  stocked  with  Western  apples,  at 
former  prices,  which  are  a  little  more 
than  a  cent  apiece  at  retail.  There  are 
some  pears,  mostly  Kieffers,  which  sell  at 
$1  to  $1.75  per  barrel.  A  few  Catawba 
grapes  are  left,  selling  at  14  to  15  cents 
per  pony  basket.  Californias  are  plenty, 
retailing  at  8c.  to  10  cents  a  pound 
Peaches  were  to  be  had  till  Thanksgiving, 
a  small,  but  very  juicy  sort  holding  out 
most  acceptably  till  the  supply  ran  out. 
They  were  not  mealy  as  they  commonly 
are  in  November.  At  20  cents  a  third- 
bushel  basket  they  served  the  consumer 
chiefly. 

Vegetables  are  low,  but  steady,  with 
Brussels  sprouts  often  wholesaling  as  low 
as  10  cents  a  quart.  String  beans  are 
$3.50  to  $4  per  hamper;  cabbage,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  100;  cauliflower.  $1  to  $1.50 
per  barrel ;  celery,  10  to  40  cents  per 
bunch ;  yellow  turnips,  75  to  80  cents  per 
barrel;  squash,  $1  per  hundred.  Field 
beans  are  higher,  being  from  $4.10  for 
medium  to  $4.50  for  marrows  and  red 
kidney.  The  quality  of  cranberries  im¬ 
proves.  selling  at  $6.50  to  $8.50  per  bar¬ 
rel.  The  holiday  did  not  advance  the 
price.  Butter  is  from  34  down  to  30 
cents  for  dairy  and  25  cents  for  process. 
No  change  is  made  in  the  17-eent  top 
price  for  domestic  cheese.  Poor  cheese  is 
quoted  at  14  cents  which  seems  a  small 
difference.  Eggs  run  from  46  cents  for 
fancy  to  25  for  candled  storage.  A  good 
grade  can  be  had  at  retail  for  30  to  32 
cents.  Poultry  is  only  steady  at  25c. 
for  dressed  turkey,  16  cents  for  fowl,  17 
cents  for  chicken,  IS  cents  for  duck  and 
13  cents  for  geese,  with  live  poultry  about 
three  cents  less.  J.  w.  c. 


Send  Today  For  Your 
Farm  Record  Book  FREE 


and  Learn  About  the  Dairy 
Feed  that  Puts  Dollars  in  Your  Pocket 

Every  farmer  and  dairyman  ouglittohave  a  copy  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Farm  Record 
Book.  It  enables  you  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  your  income  and  expenses  and 
know  just  where  you  stand — whether  you  have  made  or  lost  money,  and  how  much. 
It  contains  special  pages  for  recording  breeding  dales,  milk  and  feeding  records  of 
your  cows,  field  and  orchard  records,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  a  complete  blank  book  that  you 
wouldn’t  part  with  for  dollars  after  you  have  used  it.  We  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  little 
book  all  ready  to  send  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  your  request.  In  addition  to  sending  you 
this  book,  free,  vve  want  to  tell  you  all  about 

CLOVER  LEAF  DAIRY  FEED 

the  feed  that  successful  dairy  farmers  use  to  cut  down  costs  and  build  up  profits.  When 
you  find  out  what  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed  will  actually  accomplish  for  you,  you  will  thank 
us  for  directing  your  attention  to  it. 

Just  write  us  a  postal — say  “Please  send  me  a  Clover  Leaf  Farm  Record  Book,  free; 

also  tell  me  about  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed.  I  usually 
buy  mill  feeds  from  (Dealer’s  name).’’  Write  today.  We 

•  v  t  «  a  —  «  have  but  a  limited  number  of  these  free  books  and  we 

J  hjf  ^  want  you  to  be  sure  and  get  one. 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO. 

311  Clorerdile  Road,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Clover  Leaf 
Dairy  Feed;  also  Clover  Leaf  Call 
Meal  and  Clover  Leaf  and  Peerless 
I  lorse  Feeds  —  the 
feeds  that  bring 
results. 
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m 
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DAIRY  PEED 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

XlOVERlEAFMlLUNGOXj 
-  ftUFBUjQ.N.  Y. 


The  Road  You  Are  All  Looking  For 


The  right  way  for  1916  is  the 
live-stock  way. 

No  farm  is  so  rich  but  it  can  be 
made  richer  through  live  stock. 

The  most  successful  keepers  of  live 
stock  rely  on  The  Breeder’s  Gazette 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  will  come  to  you  every  week 
at  a  cost  of  $  1 . 

You  ■can  get  other  papers,  but 
you  might  see  a  difference. 

The  big  HOLIDAY  NUMBER 

will  be  mailed  Dec.  16.  You  might 
like  that  to  start  with.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  commenced  with  that 
“bumper”  number  as  long  as  the 
supply  holds  out.  Write  today  for 
a  free  sample  copy  of  a  regular 
issue.  Address 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

Ro«m  1122,  542  Seuth  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


)  / 


XHERES  MORE  MONEY 


CALVES 


Don’t  sell 
the  calf  for  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  short¬ 
ly  after  birth.  It  will 
bring  you  five  times  its  feed  cost 
if  you  raise  it  on  Suerene  Calf  Meal 
to  veal  size,  or  for  baby  beef. 

Suerene  Calf  Meal  is  cheaper  than  skim  milk  and 
very  much  better,  because  it  contains  the  fat-making 
element  which  has  beeu  removed  from  skim  milk. 


RAISED  ON 

SUCRENE 
CALF 

NEAL 


Suerene  Calf  Meal— the  Most 
Perfect  Substitute  forWhole  Milk 


The  result  of  long  continued  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  and  experimenting 
— prepared  with  greatest  care.  Contains 
important  ingredients  often  omitted  from  com¬ 
mercial  calf  meals.  It  is  a  complete  ration  for  the  young 
calf— enables  you  to  save  all  the  cow’s  milk. 


Composed  of  Linseed  Meal  and  Blood 
Meal  which  supply  a  high  percentage  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein;  Bone  Meal  to  build  up  the 
frame  of  the  rapidly  growing  young  animal; 
Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  which  supply  the 
easily  digestible  sugar;  desiccated  skim  milk,  etc. 


FREE  BOOK  on  Calf  Raising 

Written  by  experts.  Largely 
devoted  to  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  succesful  calf  raising. 
Tells  about  the  Care  of  Young 
Calves  at  Birth;  Weaning  the 
Calf;TeachingtheCaIf  to  Drink; 
How  to  Feed  the  Calf;  Diseases 
of  Calves  and  How  to  Prevent 
and  Cure  Them:  Dehorning 
Young  Calves;  How  to  Prevent 
a  Bad  Habit,  etc.  You  will  find 
this  book  very  valuable.  Free. 


American  Milling;  Co., 

Suerene  Station  5  ,  Peoria,  III. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  illus¬ 
trated  Free  Book  telling  how  to  raise  calves 
successfully  and  profitably. 


Guaranteed  Analysis:  20  p.c.  protein,  5  p.c.fat,  3  p.c.  fibre,  55  p.c.  carbohydrates.  Note  the  nnntaally  low  per  cent  of  fibre. 

Suerene  Calf  Meal  Prevents  Scours 

The  only  Calf  Meal  that  contains  Blood  Meal,  which,  be¬ 
sides  being  high  in  protein  content,  is  also  the  best  bowel  cor¬ 
rective  known  to  science. 

Easy  to  prepare,  easy  to  feed.  The  calf  enjoys  it  and  grows 
rapidly  into  money  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  whole  milk  feed. 

Let  us  send  you  a  100  lb.  trial  sack,  price  only  $3,  freight  paid. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  today  and  enclose  $3,  check 
or  money  order,  for  a  100  lb.  sack  of  Calf  Meal.  You  can  make 
no  better  investment. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Suerene  Calf  Meal.  Sucreno  Dairy  Feed, 

Suerene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed,  Suerene  Hog  Meal,  Suerene  Poultry 

Feeds,  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers)—  allmoney  savers  aud  profit  makers. 

American  Milling  Company, 

Suerene  Station  5.  Peoria,  Illinois 


My  Name.. 


P ■  O . . . State.. 


My  Dealer.. 


P.  O... 


......................  State.. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  fourth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
an  output  of  1,590  eggs,  a  gain  of  250 
eggs  over  the  previous  week.  The  35  pens 
of  White  Leghorns  contribute  nearly  half 
of  this  number.  While  it  is  true  that 
Leghorn  hens  are  poor  layers  in  Winter, 
it  is  equally  true  that  Leghorn  pullets 
hatched  at  the  right  time  and  brought  to 
the  laying  point  about  November  1,  if 
decently  housed  and  fed,  can  be  depended 
upon  for  Winter  eggs  about  as  well  as 
any  other  breed.  l  eghorns  take  first 
place  this  week.  Will  Barron’s  pen  from 
England  laying  44.  This  is  a  62  per  cent, 
“lay,”  which  for  the  time  of  year  is  do¬ 
ing  very  well.  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wy- 
andottes  are  second  in  the  week’s  produc¬ 
tion.  score  39,  and  Jules  F.  Francais’  pen 
of  Barred  Rocks  from  Long  Island  are 
third  with  a  score  of  38.  In  the  totals 
Francais’  Barred  Rocks  are  the  leading 
pen,  score  157 ;  Will  Barron’s  English 
White  Leghorns  being  second  with  144, 
and  A.  B.  Hall’s  Leghorns  third  with  142 
to  their  credit.  Nine  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  100  eggs  or  more.  Of  the 
other  breeds  only  one  pen  has  reached  the 
100  mark,  and  that  is  Jules  F.  Francais’ 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks.. 

There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  poultrymen  as  to  which  is  the  most 
important  in  obtaining  Winter  eggs,  feed¬ 
ing  or  housing.  But  the  manner  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  almost  of  as  much  consequence  as 
what  is  fed.  liens  should  be  kept  down 
off  the  roosts  as  much  as  nossible ;  there 
won’t  be  many  eggs  when  the  hens  spend 
two-thirds  of  the  day  on  the  roosts. 
Therefore  the  necessity  of  deep  litter  and 
a  light  feeding  of  grain  in  the  morning, 
so  that  the  hungry  birds  will  be  kept  at 
work  as  much  as  possible.  At  Storrs  it 
was  found  advisable  to  shut  off  the  feed 
from  the  self-feeding  hoppers,  and  feed 
by  hand  in  the  litter  a  few  handfuls,  and 
later  in  the  morning  a  few  handfuls  more, 
giving  the  full  satisfying  feed  only  at 
night.  The  dry  mash  box  was  left  open 
all  the  time.  The  week’s  record  follows : 


Barred  Bocks.  Week  Total 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  23  61 

Mrs.  Andres  Brooks,  New  York . 

Frank  I,.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts .  20  55 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Long  Island .  38  157 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  .  24  50 

Fairfields  Farms,  New  Hampshire .  36  92 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  -7  34 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon...  16  50 

Bock  Bose  Farm,  New  York .  14  47 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio .  7  15 

White  Bocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . i 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  .  12  25 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts .  2  2 

Keweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts .  13  54 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts. ...  26  73 

Buff  Bocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 


Columbian  Bocks. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Wilcox,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes. 


Lime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  5  15 

National  White  Wy.  Club,  Pa .  7  18 

Obed'  G.  Knight,  Bhode  Island .  23  83 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  27  46 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  16  35 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  5  21 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  29  47 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts....  20  43 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut .  1 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  39  96 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England .  19  42 

Neale  Bros.,  Bhode  Island . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  8  28 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  11  18 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  3  3 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts....  30  97 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts .  20  68 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  25  78 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  11  44 

Hillview  Poultry  F'arm,  Vermont .  24  51 

Homer  P.  Peming,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  New  York .  20  53 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut .  5  7 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  7  22 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Bhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts .  18  74 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . . .  13  40 

A.  W.  Itumery,  New  Hampshire .  17  64 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut .  18  60 

Allan’s  Hariftobcat  Beds,  Bhode  Island  20  49 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut .  5  5 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts .  12  25 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut .  18  47 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  New  Jersey .  6  11 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut .  5  17 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts....  16  39 

Hampton  Institute,  A’irginia  .  11  40 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan .  10  20 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  33  142 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  33  115 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  New  York .  13  77 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York .  6  12 

James  II.  Lord.  Massachusetts .  14  76 

Mrs.  Ilollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut..  13  26 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  16  103 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut .  26  55 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  10  24 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York..  15  27 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut... .  35  103 

Chas.  Ilcigl,  Ohio  .  11  68 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  33  103 

Will  Barron,  England  .  44  144 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  26  70 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England .  22  93 

George  M.  McMillan,  Missouri .  22  55 

A.  P.  Bobinson,  New  York .  31  131 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut .  7  11 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont  .  23  46 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  .  8  23 

Branford'  Farm,  Connecticut .  12  15 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut .  22  35 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut... .  20  79 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York .  30  ?3 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  12  23 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York  29  102 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut .  17  55 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia .  23  108 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut .  9  28 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois .  17  41 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut .  16  88 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York .  19  54 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey .  25  90 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio .  11  45 


Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Heasley.  Michigan .  1  1 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut .  6  16 

Black  Leghorns, 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  20  47 

Bed  Sussex, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey .  32  85 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York .  20  32 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  9  42 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon...  28  79 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Wm.  R.  Wells,  ltl.ode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California .  10  20 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Buying  “  Foundation”  Stock. 

A  recent  experience  with  a  person  from 
Michigan  has  led  to  these  reflections. 
This  man  wanted  some  yearling  hens  of 
Leghorn  stock,  and  was  very  particular 
to  state  that  he  did  not  want  any  birds 
that  were  molting  or  about  to  molt;  that 
in  the  cold  climate  of  Michigan  late  molt¬ 
ing  birds  were  liable  to  freeze  to  death. 
This  last  remark  led  me  to  thinking,  and 
trying  to  remember  whether  I  had  ever 
known  a  molting  bird  to  freeze  to  death. 
I  could  not  remember  of  a  single  case  in 
the  20  years  on  my  farm.  I  could  re¬ 
member  cases  of  many  hens  almost  naked 
in  severe  freezing  weather,  and  of  won¬ 
dering  how  in  the  world  they  could  en¬ 
dure  it,  but  never  of  finding  one  dead. 
It  must  be  they  eat  so  much  that  they 
have  plenty  of  fuel  under  the  boiler  to 
keep  up  “steam.”  But  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  what  this  man  wanted  for  “founda¬ 
tion”  stock.  lie  wanted  the  birds  that 
had  quit  laying  last  July  or  August,  and 
now  with  their  new  suit  of  feathers,  were 
looking  clean  and  trim,  and  beautiful  to 
look  at.  The  ragged-looking  molters  and 
the  dirty  and  faded  birds  with  last  year’s 
feathers  still  on  them,  he  did  not  want. 
Yet  there  is  no  possible  question  but  that 
these  latter  birds  are  the  best  layers  in 
the  flock.  The  contest  records  from  week 
to  week  show  this  very  clearly  ;  the  pens 
that  have  the  largest  totals,  are  the  pens 
which  through  September  and  October  are 
still  laying  more  than  their  sister  pens ; 
in  fact  laying  long  after  the  majority 
had  practically  stopped.  They  will  be  a 
ragged-looking  lot  in  November. 

A  man  buying  yearling  hens  in  Novem¬ 
ber  for  a  “foundation”  flock  of  breeders, 
should  refuse  to  accept  the  nice  clean¬ 
looking  birds,  and  take  only  those  that 
have  not  yet  molted  or  are  just  starting 
to  get  their  new  feathers.  The  little 
rough-looking,  ragged  birds,  that  look  at 
this  time  of  the  year  as  if  they  were  not 
worth  30  cents  are  the  best  layers  in  the 
flock.  I  have  a  pet  hen ;  every  particle 
of  coloring  matter  had  been  taken  from 
beak,  legs,  and  skin,  to  color  the  egg 
yolks,  and  not  a  pin  feather  on  her  up 
to  last  week  in  October.  She  used  to 
follow  me  from  the  first  feeding  trough 
to  the  very  last,  with  her  tongue  going 
all  the  time,  and  although  I  could  not 
understand  the  words,  her  tone  was  so 
friendly,  that  I  couldn’t  help  picking  her 
up  and  with  my  cheek  bent  down  to  hers, 
telling  her  what  a  lovely  little  girl  she 
was.  and  she  would  accept  my  compli¬ 
ments  without  a  kick  or  a  flutter.  Now, 
all  pin  feathers,  she  looks  very  small,  and 
not  one  breeder  in  50  would  have  the 
sense  to  select  her;  yet  for  foundation 
stock  I  consider  that  particular  hen 
worth — intrinsically  worth — five  times  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  layers  in  my  flock. 
Utility  breeders  must  cut  loose  in  large 
degree  from  the  “looks”  standpoint,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  rating  performance 
of  far  more  importance  than  good  looks. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Why  Not  be  Happy 
While  Making 
Your  Pile? 

Read  the  same  paper  Millions 
of  Farmers  read;  the  only  one 
that  really  helps  country  people 
think  straight  and  live  cheerful. 

You  are  looking  for  happiness;  every 
human  being  is.  Try  the  Farm  Journal 
method  for  getting  it.  5  years  $1. 

Or  send  today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal 
an-*  free  copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square.  Philadelphia 


More  E<f<fS 

finer  Market  Fowls 


& 


BALANCED 
RATIONS 
have  made  the 
hen  one  of  the 
best  money  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farm. 

Do  you  know  that 
flocks  on  many  farms 
are  paying  a  net  yearly 
profit  of 

$2  to  $3  a  Hen 

Not  only  on  poultry  farms  but  on  general 
farms — like  yours.  Scientific  feeding  does 
it.  Try  Red  Comb  Poultry  Feeds  and  see 
the  results.  Red  Comb  costs  less  than 
you  would  have  to  pay  formaterials  and 
mix  them  yourself.  Write  for  Free 
Book  “Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit.” 
Postal  brings  it. 

Edwards  &  Loomis  Company 
344-C  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


o  o  o  o 


, ,  ed  Comb 

VMlEANSl^EALTHi 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  liny  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Both  are  made  of  [ 

Calif.  Redwood.  I 

Incubator  is  cov- 1 _ 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
Iron;  has  triple  walls, 
copper  tank,  nursery, 

Bf  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
30  DAYS’  TRIAL — money  back  if 
O.K.  WriteforFREECatafofirNow. 

MCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  Depht 21  Racine, Wis.  iMaSE***'  (2) 
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LOWEST  PRICE  YET 
FOR  BIG  155  EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Prize  winning  hatches— Sore  results— Healthy  chicks— Best 
Construction— California  Redwood— Copper  Hot  Water  Heat¬ 
er— Safety  Lamp--  Tester  —  Thermometer  —  Self- Regulating, 
etc.  Frt.  paid  E.  of  Rockies.  With  Brooder  $9.85.  Hundreds 
of  Dead  Air  Cells.  Big  new  offer  this  year--wrlte. 

PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  145  RACINE,  WIS., 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  “and  they  do  it.”  Orchard 
range,  large,  healthy,  vigorousstock.  Single  birds,  pairs, 
trios,  orpens  mated  for  best  results.  Write  your  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 

RED  SUSSEX  EGGS 

Twenty  birds  eti  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coming  pens.  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  the  near  future  Mating  list  on  request 
after  January  1st.  W.  W.  GRAVES,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


fill  Root  Rrnorle- 1 Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
UU  Deal  ul ocuo  guineas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  for 
sale.  Valuable  catalogue  free.  H.  A.Souder,  Box  29,  ScllcrsviBc.Po. 


^iaCne,^,effl;  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qnalis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  •  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yartlley,  Pa. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  ut*Smic«tt«  10  PITS' f REE TRUt  »•.;«% 

Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Outsail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Neverclogs.  Don't 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1  5,  Milford,  Mass. 


Get  Them 

NOW 


Eggs!  Eggs! 

Eggs! 


GILBERT 
HESS, 
M.D., 
D.  V.  S. 


rs  are  high  now.  Are  your  hens  laying  well  to 
ice  up  for  the  scarce  egg  crop  during  moulting  ? 
With  no  green  stuff,  no  worms  or  insects  and  no 
exercise,  hens  must  have  a  tonic  during  the  winter  or 
they  won’t  lay.  I  have  succeeded  in  compounding  a 
tonic  that  will  make  your  poultry  healthy,  help  hens 
lay  and  keep  the  egg  organs  active. 


DR.  HESS 


Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


Buy  from 
your 
dealer 
whom  you 
know. 


A  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant 

Formula  printed  on  every  package 

I  have  had  Pan-a-ce-a  on  the  market  now  for  22  years ; 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  stood  the  test 
and  it  has  made  good  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
country.  My  Pan-a-ce-a  has  in  it  blood  builders, 
tonics,  and  internal  antiseptics,  carefully  com¬ 
pounded,  which,  from  my  lifetime  experience  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  doctor  of  medicine  and  success¬ 
ful  poultry  raiser,  I  know  will  do  their  work. 

During  all  these  years  I  have  never  asked  a  single 
poultry  raiser  or  farmer  to  buy  my  Pan-a-ce-a  on 
claims  or  say-so,  but  on  a  genuine  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Here  it  is : 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will 
help  to  keep  your  poultry  healthy  and  help  to 
make  your  hens  lay,  that  I  have  authorized  my 
dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  tor 
your  llock  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  as  I  claim,  return 
the  empty  package  and  get  your  money  back. 

1£  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50  (except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West).  Pan-a-ce-a  costs  only  lc 
per  day  for  30  fowl. 

My  new  poultry  book  tells  all  about  Pan-a-ce-a.  It’s  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Bess  Stock  Tonic 

Your  cows,  horses  and  hogs  are 
pretty  apt  to  get  out  of  fix  during 
winter.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  con¬ 
tains  tonics  that  improve  the  appetite 
and  tone  up  the  digestion,  laxatives 
for  regulating  the  bowels,  and  vermi¬ 
fuges  that  will  positively  expel 
worms.  I  guarantee  it.  25-lb.  pail 
11.60 ;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00;  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West  and  the  South). 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm 
stock.  Dust  the  hens  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or 
if  kept  in  the  dust  bath,  the  hens 
will  distribute  It.  Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs 
on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  In  handy, 
sifting-top  cans,  1  lb.  25c  ;  3  lbs.  60c 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West)- 
I  guarantee  it. 


THE  KURAIj  NBW.YORKEH 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Dec.  3,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


six 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  (10  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
Price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  very  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  :  one. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 


rabbits,  both  cottontails  and  jacks,  are 

increasing  and  prices  lower  except  for 

prime  jacks. 

Caives .  . .  9  9  15 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  550  @10  00 

£0*k" .  7)4®  10hS 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair .  25  @  40 

Jacks,  pair  .  75  @  1  oO 

WOOL. 

The  market  on  fleece  wools  is  dull.  Re¬ 
cent  prices  at  Boston  have  been:  Michi¬ 
gan  and  New  York  unwashed  Delaine,  ‘26 
to  27;  three-eighths  blood,  37  to  37 V2. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  o4 ;  three-eighths  blood,  37  to  38. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  s  rs 

B”11* .  :  4  50 

Cows .  2  85 

Caives.  prime  veal,  100  lb  8  0U 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 4  gg 

Lambs  . .".'.  800 

.  6  50 
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Now  Only  $  Jk  QC 
Buys  150  Egg  — 
Hatcher! 


Frs»  Book  Describes  II 
Write  today  lor  your  copy 

Buy  now,  hatch  now  or  have 
machine  ready  for  early 
^  batches.  Save  money.  Writa 
book. 


@8  50 
@600 
@  6  10 
@12  00 
@  7  00 
@  5  75 
@  9  00 
@  7  00 


FREE  !  Poultry  Profits  Book 


Tells  all  aboutoiir  $4.95  William  Hatcher;  160 
ef«j  aize;  doable  walls;  warm  air  Heating 
byatera;  all  equipment  free.  Other  incu- 
batoES^  $9.25  to  $12.95.  Write  today  for 
“  to  $20.00  and 
raisingkgoint- 


iv*  »i6.yi).  write  today  lor 
book  that  sares  you  $6.00  to  $20.00  and 
Kivea  many  valuable  poultry  raisins:  point¬ 
ers  that  increase  your  profits.  Address: 

TOiam  Store*  88,3Hfi07*rif,d# 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Market  on  apples  both  future  and  im¬ 
mediate  delivery,  very  slow.  But  little 
chops  and  waste  offered. 

Apples— Evap.,  choice  to  fancy .  8  ® 

Lower  grades .  gu® 

Sun  dried .  ^  ax 

Prunes,  lb . .V.  6  @ 

Apricots .  8  (a 

Peaches .  4^@ 

Currants  .  <) 

Huckleberries  . !!!!"  16 

Raspberries . . . go 


7 

13 


@ 

@ 


14 

14 

12 

18 

22 


3% 

3.0% 

4% 

4.5% 

5% 

$1 .70 

$1.85 

$2.00 

$2.15 

$2.80 

l.SO 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.80 

1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

Oct.  .  . 

Nov.  .  . 

Dec.  . . 

Jan.  .  . 

Feb.  .  . 

March  . 

HOTTER. 

The  better  grades  of  both  dairy 
creamery  are  two  cents  higher, 
amount  of  this  quality  available  is  so 
small,  however,  that  the  top  prices  cover 
but  little  business.  Under  grades,  in¬ 
cluding  city  made,  are  very  dull.  Storage 
butter  is  selling  low  compared  with  fresh, 
creamery  going  three  to  four  cents  under 
new  make  of  same  quality. 


@  8  26 
@  6  9U 
@6  80 
@  8  90 
@10  50 
@  6  35 
@  6  60 


and 

The 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb. .. 

.  35 

@ 

36 

Extra.  92  score  . 

.  34 

® 

3*H 

28 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  25 

@ 

Lower  Grades . 

.  22 

@ 

24 

3tate  Dairy,  best . 

.  31 

@ 

32 

Common  to  Good . 

Ladles  . 

.  23 

19 

© 

20 

Packing  Stock . 

Process . 

.  18 

.  21 

@ 

@ 

21 

25 

@ 


@ 

@ 


17 

16k? 

16 

17J4 

17>4 

14 

10 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  32 M  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  34^  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  34. 

Chicago  creamery,  30@33. 

CHEESE. 

There  has  been  some  business  in  best 
grades  at  one-half  cent  advance,  but  sales 
are  mainly  small  both  for  local  and  ex¬ 
port  trade. 

Whole  Milk,  State  specials 

Average  fancy  .  16 

Under  grades .  13 

Daisies,  best . 17 

Young  Americas .  17 

Skims,  special . 12 

Fair  to  good .  7 

EGGS 

Receipts,  particularly  of  near-by 
white,  have  been  large  enough  to  cause 
11  cents  drop  in  price.  Mixed  colors 

are  two  to  four  cents  lower,  as  they  had 
not  been  forced  to  such  an  extreme  figure. 
Gathered  stock  generally  is  showing  an 
increased  percentage  of  new  laid.  Mar¬ 
ket  on  all  lower  grades  is  very  dull,  as 
jobbers  and  retailers  feel  uncertain  as  to 
further  declines  and  are  afraid  to  buy  in 
excess  of  their  immediate  needs.  The 
weather  in  most  producing  sections  has 
been  so  favorable  that  hens  through  the 
molt  have  started  laying  at  once.  A 
severe  cold  snap  would  stop  a  great  many 
that  are  only  fairly  well  housed,  while  a 
mild  December,  minus  snow,  might  in¬ 
crease  production  enough  to  bring  prices 
nearly  to  the  Spring  level  temporarily. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  48  @  52 

Medium  to  good .  40  @ 

Mixed  colors,  best .  40  @ 

Common  to  good . ’’  00  @ 

Storage,  best,  .  24  @ 

Common .  18  ® 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  the  week  have  been  large 
and  market  slow,  with  prices  generally 
one-half  cent  lower. 

Chickens,  lb .  12i6@ 

Fowls  .  12  @ 

Roosters .  10  @ 

Ducks .  14  @ 

Geese . . . .  13  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Since  the  Thanksgiving  market  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  very  slow,  and  part  of  the 
time  the  weather  so  warm  that  some  ar¬ 
rivals  have  been  soft  and  slippery.  Ship¬ 
pers  for  the  Christmas  trade  should  bear 
in  mind  the  previous  warning  not  to  wrap 
dressed  poultry  in  newspapers,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  condemned  by  inspectors. 


BEAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . .  00 

Med'hm  . 6  80 

Pea  . 6  70 

Bod  Kidney . 8  80 

White  Kidney  . 10  00 

Yellow  Eye .  6  25 

Lima,  California . 4  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Early  in  the  week  the  apple  market 
was  stronger,  sales  being  made  at  25  to 
oO  cents  per  barrel  above  last  week's  fig¬ 
ures.  Later  the  demand  eased  down  and 
prices  were  lower,  particularly  on  boxed 
BPPles.  Dessert  varieties  sold  mainly  at 
.>1.00  to  82.50  per  box — some  Spitz  high¬ 
er.  Catawba  and  Concord  grapes  work¬ 
ing  out  slowly  at  former  prices. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl.  175 

Newtown,  bbl . 2  50 

Hubbardston,  bbl .  1  75 

Winesap . 3  00 

Wealthy . 2  00 

Twenty-ounce  . 2  00 

McIntosh . 2  60 

Jonathan  . "  3  00 

Greening  . . 2  00 

Baldwin .  2  00 

King . ..."  2  00 

York  Imperial .  2  25 

Spy . 25 

Culls,  bbl .  75 

Grapes,  10-bkt.  crate . 225 

41b.  bkt .  10 

Bulk,  ton  .  '40  00 

Pears— Kietfer,  bbl .  1  50 

Hose . 3  00 

Anjou  .  3  (jo 

Sheldon .  3  qq 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl.’.V.V.V.V.V.  5  50 


200  “Tywacana  Quality” 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS 

ARGE,  vigorous,  typey  birds. 
^  Bred  from  our  heavy  laying 
utility  stock  and  raised  on  free  range 
in  open  air  houses.  Just  the  kind 
you  need  for  new  blood 
or  foundation  stock. 

Price.  $5.00  each 

Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Tywacana  Farms  Poultry  Co. 

A.  E.  WRIGHT,  Supt. 

Box  61.  FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


TYWACANA 


VFARMSU 

POULTRY  CO. 


Giant  Bronze  Tomss$f 


H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 


R.  C.  Red  Cockerels, 
Shropshire  Sheep. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 


@  2  75 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 
@5  00 
@  3  75 
@  3  75 
@  4  60 
@  4  60 
@  4  00 
@  3  76 
@3  75 
@  3  75 
@  5  00 
@  1  25 
@  3  25 
@  14 

@55  00 
@  3  00 
@  6  00 
@  3  50 
@  5  00 
@8  50 


45 

43 

45 

24!^ 

22 


mi 

U 

mi 

15 

14 


VEG  ETABLE3. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  moderate, 
wholesaling  mainly  under  $2.75  per  sack 
Prime  Long  Island  bring  $3.  No  im- 
provement  in  onion  prices.  Cabbage 
slightly  higher  but  still  very  low.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  all  salad  plants  higher  for  fair 
to  good  quality.  Peas  scarce,  some  choice 
trom  California  bringing  extreme  prices. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl . 2  75  @  3  00 

Jersey .  2  00 

Maine .  0  4n 

State .  2  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  . 5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75 

Southern,  bbl .  1  oj 

Beets,  bbl .  75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 6 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 4  yg 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50 

Onions,  State.,  100  lb.  bag  . 75 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  '  1  50 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00 

Peas,  bu .  o  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  ]  00 

Celery,  doz . 33 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . .....  75 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1  gg 

Squash,  bbl . 1  75 

Egg  Plants,  Southern,  bu, .  2  00 


*7?  ,  *0-  1  Best  in  the  country. 

,  j  ^lso  one  yearling,  wild.  No  black¬ 

head.  Miss  A.  M.  WALKER,  Windsor,  Conn 


Bourbon  Red  T urkeys  f? J?®?,!’ 

CASSIE  D.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa, 


Bourbon-Red  Turkeys 

toms,  $5.  Milton  D.  Stick! 


— P  ri  z  e-w  inning 
stock.  Hens,  $4; 

ley,  Strasburg,  va. 


N.Y.  State  Fair  c>w?rd™  D-.sll°eniakei'’s  Bourbon 

$100  value  -  '  -'----  °  pA‘Lel*  .F?klPk'  57,  over 
village  lot 


value  on  turkeys  in  1915.  'Raised  over  60  on 


Sire,|33-lb.  bird.  $5  up.  Argusville,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hone  s  (  rescent  Strain.  Choice  Breeding  birds  sold 


on  approval.  D.  R. 


„„„  -  1  Breeding  birds  sold 

HONE.  Crescent  Hill  Form.  Cherry  Valley.  N.  V 


DURE  BREED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  from  Prize-laying 
■stock  References  given.  Pair,  $8;  trio,  $10.  Young 
Toms,  $o:  old,  $7.  FL0NA  HORNING.  No.  1,  Genesee,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

and  R.  C.  Red  Pullets 

JOHN  D.  SMITH,  -  Walton,  N.  Y. 


@  2  35 
@  2  75 

@  2  50 
@  7  50 
@  1  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  00 
@  10 
@  1  00 
@  3  60 
@10  00 
@  1  50 
@  2  00 
@  1  85 
@  3  75 
@  5  00 
@  4  00 
®  60 
@  1  00 
®  6  00 
@  2  00 
@  2  75 


HAY 


AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  has  been  a  little  more 
active,  so  that  some  of  the  surplus  in  the 
storages  is  getting  cleared  out. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00 

No.  2 . 22  50 

No.  3  . . 17  00 

Clover  mixed . p;  gg 

Nogrado  . !.!j0  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  gy 


@24  50 
@23  00 
@20  00 
@23  00 
@15  00 
@14  00 


@23  25 
@26  00 
@29  50 
@31  00 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  . 

@ 

26 

Common  to  good..  . 

@ 

22 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb.. 

....  25 

@ 

27 

Broilers,  common  to  good 

....  20 

@ 

23 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 

@ 

00 

Roasters  . 

. . . .  24 

© 

20 

Fowls . 

Spring  Ducks . 

@ 

17 

Squabs,  doz.  .  . 

....  1  25 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb . 

@ 

25 

VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

A  few  hothouse  lambs  have  been  ar¬ 
riving,  selling  from  $7  to  $10  per  head. 
Calves  rather  dull.  At  times  there  has 
been  some  conflict  in  Federal,  State  and 
city  regulations  regarding  the  correct  way 
to  dress  calves.  They  are  now  arriving 
and  passing  inspection  dressed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Head  and  feet  removed ;  breast 
split  open  all  the  way  down  through  the 
neck,  so  that  all  liquids  drain  out ;  heart, 
liver,  brains  and  sweetbreads  in  a  cloth 
bag  separate  from  the  carcass.  Clean 
muslin  is  commonly  used.  Supplies  of 


M1LLFEKD. 

Bran,  car  lots .  22  5(1 

Middlings . ’ ' ' . 24  on 

Red  Dog  . . .28  0U 

Cornmeal . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,3u  UU 

GRAIN 

The  feature  of  the  tveek  was  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government's  action  in  taking  over 
17,000.060  bushels  of  wheat.  The  evident 
intent  of  the  authorities  was  to  curb  a 
certain  type  of  speculation  which  last 
year  squeezed  an  abnormal  profit  out  of 
the  heavy  early  deliveries  of  wheat,  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Government 
and  without  the  farmers  benefiting  by 
the  high  prices.  The  United  States  has 
a  fine  collection  of  sharks  waiting  for 
pi ey  of  this  kind,  and  some  have  been 
heavy  dealers  (sub  rosa)  in  Canadian 
wheat.  The  Canadian  authorities  state 
that  they  do  not  want  to  embarrass  any 
trader  by  a  sudden  cutting  off  of  sup¬ 
plies  which  he  might  reasonably  depend 
upon  in  the  usual  current  of  crop  move¬ 
ments,  so  that  this  taken  over  wheat  will 
be  loaned  to  cover  such  cases.  This  ac¬ 
tion,  while  not  preventing  speculation, 
puts  it,  in  a  way,  under  supervision,  and 
throws  on  it  the  light  which  is  death  to  a 
particularly  pernicious  type  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Cash  wheat  has  made  a  temporary 
advance  of  five  cents.  Corn  is  also  higher, 
but  this  is  mainly  on  reports  of  poor  qual- 
( Continued  on  page  1475) 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

Best  of  breeding,  farm  raised  and  healthy.  Price:  Toms, 
$.'».0Q.  Hens,  $4.00.  Dr.  T.  PAUL  PEERY,  Tazewell,  Va. 

F0&,^rJJJR*LHKEI>  WHITE  HOLLAND 
1  TURKEY  18.  Mrs  IAM0TT  CLOSE,  Locke,  New  York 

"north  country  strain”  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Pairs  not  akin.  C.  D.  Kane,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  Turkeys'll^6*'??® in  united  states. 

MimiAC  mmeja  l,B.Garnsey,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  GockereIs“fi?ey)™,(f 

Wyck  oITs  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Ran  go  grown 
birds  trom  record  layers.  Also  yearling  hens  and 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  R.T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels-?1  ed  to  luy- 


Mrs.  WM.  GENT, 


_  $  2  e  a  c’li 

R.  1,  Clyile,  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

IP  nice  May-batched  pullets,  $20. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  JONES,  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


APRIL  BARRON-YOUNG  STRAIN  LEGHORN  PULLETS. $1.  Re- 

"  gistered  Welch  and  Shetland  ponies  for  sale  or 
exchauge.  Collies.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington.  Mi 


Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 


CHAMPION 

UTILITY 

My  pen  in  the  International  Lay  ng  C  ntest  at 
btorrs  led  all  American-bred  Leghorns.  Took  6th 
place,  4th  place  and  3d  best  hen.  100  pens  competing. 
Best  Amarican-bred  Leghorns  by  this  surost  tost  A 

few  males  for  sale.  FRED’K  M.  PEASLEY,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Barron  WhiteLeghorn  Cockerels  LiNLGLlTSBN?vvEflR‘ 

TTT  1  ,  ,  .  ,  —  LlllUu,  13  di  1  1  O  II* 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200  Im¬ 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  Connellsvill©,  pa. 


300  May  Hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets_Pair?jl 

W.  Young  blood.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE.  Carmel,  New  York 


60  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets7K,stb.V„f/,„?3i 

fft  room  Also  2a  yearling  liens,  Young  strain. 

J.  M.  CASE,  _  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Special  Sale  Breeders  and  Egg  Producers 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
Airman  Guineas.  A  few  choice  lot*  Barred  Rock 
and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  ready  to  lay.  Campines, 
Mmorcas,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Cockerels-??"; 


BUFF  ROCK 

ROSE  COMB  "  . —  ««*  vueemo,*  ..  . 

Runners,  $1.25  to  $3.  Mrs.  ALBERT  HOUSE.  Goshen,  N  Y. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburg,  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorca,  American  Dominique  r 


Crested 

wards. 


Langshans, 
Anconas,  and  White 


Black  Polish  cockerels,  $1  each  and  nn- 

A.  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  ?. 


Regal  W.  Wyandottes 

fit  to  win  any  *how,  and  standard  type.  200-egg 
utility.  State  wants  clearly .  Satisfaction  or  return, 
my  ,  expense.  Special  values  cockerels  and  hen*. 
Reports  of  2  recent  sale*:  A.  M.  Nicholson,  Stott- 
ville,  N.  Y  11-15:  "Ckl.  arrived  O.  K.  Fine  bird. 
Just  what  1  want.  Certainly  worth  more  money  ” 
L  P.  Smith,  Oxford,  11-23:  "Ckl.  rec’d.  Very  fine 
bird.  Just  the  kind  have  been  looking  for  Wi*h 
had  ordered  trio."  MORSE  FARM,  R.  1,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  WhiteWyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

„  tP1rl^%:wrTS3'263'0Se  stock.  imported  direct. 

E.  E.  LEWIS, _ -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


UY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 
■”  trap-nested  hens,  will  increase  your  egg  production. 
MID0LEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marlon  I.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y 


Columbian  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Well  bred.  A.  T.  'VAIL,  Skaneateles,  New  York 


COR  SALE-WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER. 
■  ELS,  $3  each.  Mrs.  D.  F.  Keefe,  Carmel,  Me. 


SriC*  ,  °rpinSton8— Ttap-nested  stock. 

h  roiu  A  Id  rich  s  most  expensive  Pen  de  Luxe.  Just 
a  dozen  selected,  growthy,  blacky,  vigorous  cocker¬ 
els;  showing  Quality  of  breeding  in  every  curve  A 
golden  opportunit;  for  f-undation  stock.  $5  each 
tor  quick  sale.  E.G. -arton,  *■  7TyLr  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  C.  WHITE  OR? T NGTu N  PULLETS-75e. 

each,  from  stock  wl  h  made  pen  average  of  21(J 
eggs  per  hen.  J.  Guy  Leslier,  Northumberland,  Pa 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Rich  cherry  to  mahogany,  large  hardy,  free  range 
hen-hatched  stock,  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  wide- 
set  legs.  Heavest  winter  laying  Reds  in  America. 
Laying  rates  211  to  267  eggs.  Splendid  breeding 
cocker  Is  from  .  -..pnested  layers;  splendid  young 
breeding  hens;  ome  fine  utility  birds  at  extremely 
low  prices;  early  hatched  1915  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Saf, ,  d  livery,  upright  dealings.  Hatching 
eggs.  1916  booklet  now  rca  'y. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  3ox  2,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  otter  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  hens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  hens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGC  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

let.  AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Barron  Cockerels- S*  Ci  White  Leghorns,  farm 

'  "  \  reared,  from  pen  imported  di¬ 

rect.  Certified  egg  records,  250  to  280;  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 

tVa  n t  r t  u? 1  T s  now-  Write  your  wants- 

HAMILTON  FARM,  .  Huntington,  N.  Y 


Etarron  Stock. 


I  *  ** w  II  w  *  •  u  41*1  UI  5,  vu  bet 

loguo  tree.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,Versailles,  Ohio 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS7,wi“„e‘h~t“,& 


500  S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 


A.B.  Hall 

offers 

rnn’Vftu*, uCi>°  o $3 - $5 .  Same  breeding  as  pen  in 
EuG  LAYING  CONTEST,  leading  Leghorn  entries  and  2d 
among  100  pens.  Barred  Kock  cockerels. $3-$5:  broth- 
eis  of  pullets  in  pen  I,  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  7a^d  $i  m 

each.  Rivet-dale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale.  N.  j. 

COR  SALE—  Bred-to-Lay  Free  Range  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
,  k°Ul  *earl,,»gs,$l  each;  $90  per  Hundred.  Pul¬ 
lets.  $1.50  each.  Harry  Smith,  Monlgomery.  N.  Y 


SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeder  and  i.  iporter  of  Tom  Barron’s  strain 
Exclusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices,  considering  quality. 
Records  and  price  list  upon  request. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Going !  Going !  Going !  CHEAP 

5  and  6  months  S.  C.  W.  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  from  imported  stock.  250  and  300  records. 
Extra  fine  birds.  Now’s  your  chance.  Write  for 
particulars.  JL.  G.  LOCKE,  Machias,  New  York 


100  Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

$.2  each.  B.  H.  HENION,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Few  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
■  Thoroughbred  Ben  Ayr  strain.  Good  individuals 
Price  reasonable.  Mrs.  George  Hamilton,  Pomona,  N  Y 


For  Sale-200  Choice  wyan: 

Tf  T  t>  1  T>  •  v,  uotte,  S.  O.W.  Leghorn  and 
R.  1.  Reds.  Price  Reasonable.  Inspection  solicited. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa 


Barred  Rock  Pullets- 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS, 


hatched.  Laying  or 
to  lay,  at  $1  each. 
-  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  W?HTi  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

4  months  old.  One  Dollar  each.  Year-old  hens.  One 
Dollar  each;  cockerels,  $1  to  $5;  cock  bird^,  $2  to $5 
250-egg  strain.  No  better  birds  to  be  found  at  any 

price.  A.  R.  GRAVES,  Wliitesville,  New  York 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY-Hardy,  Thoroughbred  stock 
Cockerels,  »2.50  Each.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Cono. 

Thoroughbred  Rose  Comb  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORN  COCKERELS.  I.C. Hawkins. Sprakers.N.Y. 
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the  rural  rew-yorker 


December  11,  1915. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  your  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  know  agents  of  the  International 
Automobile  League  have  been  operating 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  for 
the  past  year,  but  have  only  just  opened 
up  in  St.  John,  and  have  already  been 
brought  up  with  a  short  turn,  as  they 
are  now  before  the  courts  on  a  charge  of 
“obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.” 

New  Brunswick.  R.  D.  p. 

Evidently  salesmen  giving  vent  to 
*‘guff”  and  misrepresentation  are  not 
treated  with  such  tenderness  across  the 
line  as  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
obliged  to  take  off  our  hats  to  the  Cana¬ 
dians  in  a  good  many  respects.  We  are 
promised  a  report  when  the  case  is  heard 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

I  received  check  from  the  express  com¬ 
pany  for  the  shipment  of  eggs  to  New 
York  commission  house,  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf. 
I  will  surely  not  use  their  company  again, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  avoid  waiting  rive  or 
six  months  for  my  money.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  two  trial  subscriptions  for  your  paper. 

New  Jersey.  J.  h.  l. 

In  many  bases  farmers  cannot  take 
this  attitude.  There  is  just  one  express 
company  out  of  their  town  and  they  are 
obliged  to  use  it.  Where  there  is  any  com¬ 
petition  shippers  will  surely  discriminate 
in  favor  of  the  company  making  the  few¬ 
est  mistakes,  or,  at  least,  correcting 
errors  with  some  degree  of  promptness. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fact 
that  you  publish  a  clean  honest  paper.  I 
look  in  vain  in  its  columns  for  such  mat¬ 
ter  as  absolutely  free  automobiles,  sewing 
awls,  dinner  sets,  lace  curtains,  lamps, 
violins,  watches,  suits  of  clothing,  talking 
machines,  jewelry,  even  hog  oilers,  all  ab¬ 
solutely  free  given  away.  To  read  some 
of  the  things  that  are  called  rural  publi¬ 
cations  one  would  think  all  farmers  had 
wool  growing  all  over  them. 

IIow  people  with  any  self-respect  will 
subscribe  for  these  papers  is  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  puzzle.  They  insult  the  intelligence, 
they  are  absolutely  dishonest.  The 
American  farmer  is  expected  to  stand  al¬ 
most  anything.  j.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  subscriber  is  a  good  worker  in  the 
Anti-Fake  Club,  whether  he  is  a  farmer 
member  or  not.  The  farmer  has  stood  for 
a  lot  of  things,  but  he  doesn’t  stand  with¬ 
out  hitching  these  days  as  restfully  as  he 
did  in  the  past.  Like  many  others  he  has 
been  learning  and  moving  ahead.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  some  of  the  papers 
are  bad  enough  yet ;  but  there  are  few,  if 
any,  of  the  farm  papers  that  would  dare 
publish  the  line  of  fake  and  fraudulent 
advertisements  which  they  published  25 
years  ago. 

Inclosed  is  the  note  which  I  received 
from  the  Consumers’  Butter  &  Egg  Co. 
I  don’t  know  that  it  is  any  good,  but 
thought  I  would  send  it  to  you  and  see 
what  you  could  do,  thinking  that  as  it 
was  payable  at  the  office  of  Max  Marx  it 
would  be  collectable.  M.  MCG. 

New  York. 

When  this  concern  went  through  bank¬ 
ruptcy  some  two  years  ago,  and  the  prop¬ 
osition  was  made  to  accept  a  small  pro 
rata  cash  payment  and  two-year  note  for 
the  balance,  we  counselled  acceptance,  al¬ 
though  we  doubted  the  value  of  the  notes, 
as  no  assurance  was  given  that  they 
would  be  taken  up  at  maturity.  The 
Brooklyn  store  was  discontinued,  and  we 
understand  the  proprietor,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Tompkins,  is  now  located  at  South  Day- 
ton,  N.  Y.  As  yet  we  have  not  found 
any  disposition  to  lift  the  notes,  and  the 
attorney,  Mr.  Marx,  has  been  unable  to 
get  any  response  from  Mr.  Tompkins. 
Those  who  received  the  cash  payment 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate,  and 
charge  the  note  up  to  profit  and  loss. 
The  experience  shows  the  advisability  of 
insisting  upon  satisfactory  references  in 
all  transactions.  We  will  gladly  look  up 
any  concerns  for  our  people. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  letter  from 
Everywoman’s  Decorating  Co.  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are 
reliable  .or  not.  Please  send  answer  by 
return  mail.  MRS.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

This  is  just  another  work-at-home 
scheme.  The  proposition  is  very  inno¬ 
cent  and  very  liberal  and  promises  a  lu¬ 
crative  income  for  work  in  the  way  of 
decorating  cushion  tops,  drapes  and  nov¬ 
elties.  The  joker  appears  in  the  third 
from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  printed 
letter,  in  which  the  subscriber  is  asked  to 
send  a  deposit  of  $4  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  mate¬ 
rials,  and  that  the  work  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  after  the  applicant  is  taught.  If 


anyone  who  has  sent  money  to  any  of 
these  work-at-home  houses  in  this  way 
has  ever  received  a  return  of  their  de¬ 
posit,  or  received  any  pay  for  any  work 
done,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  case. 
All  these  propositions,  to  furnish  work 
to  be  done  at  home,  we  have  found  to  be 
merely  a  swindling  scheme.  The  object 
is  to  dispose  of  materials  of  some  kind  on 
the  pretext  that  women  in  the  country 
can  earn  money  by  doing  certain  work. 
Country  women  should  beware  of  all 
these  work-at-home  schemes,  and  our  sub¬ 
scribers  can  help  to  eliminate  this  swin¬ 
dle  from  their  local  papers  by  protesting 
to  their  publishers  against  carrying  such 
fake  advertising.  Use  Anti-Fake  stamps. 

The  35%  Automobile  Supply  Company, 
Inc.,  dealers  in  auto  supplies  at  148 
Duane  Street,  has  made  an  assignment  to 
Archibald  Palmer.  The  company  had  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000;  Bernard  L. 
Touroff  is  president,  and  Samuel  Crystal 
is  secretary,  and  had  a  retail  stole  at 
1765  Broadwav  up  to  September  15.  The 
liabilities  are  $78,000,  and  nominal  assets 
of  $30,000  to  $40,000. — Daily  paper. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  from 
subscribers  regarding  dealings  with  the 
above  concern.  Its  very  name  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  deception.  The  public  cannot  be 
fooled  by  any  such  suggestive  name  and 
the  company  well  deserves  its  fate.  These 
“gyp”  supply  houses  are  a  menace  to 
both  automobile  owners  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  houses  in  the  trade. 

I  shipped  Edward  M.  Shell,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  116  bushels  berries  at  $3.25 
per  bushel,  and  he  has  settled  for  all  but 
three  shipments.  In  the  shipment  of 
August  11  I  sent  one  bushel  of  plums, 
and  I  made  him  no  definite  price  on  them 
and  told  him  to  do  the  best  he  could. 
Will  you  take  up  this  matter  with  him? 

Ohio.  0.  H.  K. 

In  advance  Mr.  Shell  promised  to  pay 
daily.  He  wrote  the  shipper  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  indebtedness  and  promised  to  pay, 
but  did  not  keep  his  promise.  To  our  de¬ 
mands  for  payment  he  makes  no  re¬ 
sponse.  Looking  back  over  our  record  we 
find  that  in  1910  one  of  our  subscribers 
sent  E.  M.  Shell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  berry 
shipments  for  which  he  neglected  to  pay. 
We  undertook  to  make  the  collection  and 
learned  that  Mr.  Shell  was  spending  a 
year  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  swindling  ship¬ 
pers  in  a  similar  way.  Our  information 
described  him  as  “the  best  specimen  of  a 
crook  that  Indiana  ever  turned  out.” 
From  the  present  report  of  his  trans¬ 
action  with  the  Ohio  subscriber,  Mr. 
Shell,  if  the  same  party,  has  not  re¬ 
formed. 

You  seem  to  help  people  out  of  trou¬ 
ble.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  help  me. 
I  bought  10  shares  of  the  People's  Co¬ 
operative  Union,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  was  all  right.  I  haven’t  heard 
from  them,  and  tried  to  look  them  up, 
but  I  cannot  find  them.  t.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  were  unable  to  locate  the  People’s 
Cooperative  Union,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  cooperative  movement  minus  the 
cooperation.  At  any  rate,  pass  by  all 
these  inducements  to  invest  your  money. 
Keep  it  at  home,  where  you  can  have  an 
eye  on  it,  and  know  what  you  are  getting. 

Last  year  the  Publishers’  Circulating 
Service  Company,  1829  Lytton  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  Publishers'  Circu¬ 
lation  Agency  at  340  Nassau  St.,  New 
York,  loomed  up  large,  and  received 
money  for  magazines  which  were  never 
received.  Investigation  showed  the  con¬ 
cerns  were  not  known  and  our  letters 
were  returned. 

Clarence  E.  Eddy,  poet-prospector,  was 
arrested  Friday  on  the  charge  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  under  false  pretenses  from  J. 
M.  Burkliardt  and  Edward  Sehoppe 
through  the  alleged  sale  to  them  of  27,000 
shares  of  Cash  Box  Mining  company 
stock  for  $650.  He  was  released  on  a 
bond  of  $2,000. 

The  alleged  stock  deal  took  place  about 
a  week  ago.  It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Burk- 
hardt  ar.d  Mr.  Sehoppe  that  the  stock  of 
the  Cash  Box  Company  is  worthless  since 
the  corporation  had  failed  to  pay  its  an¬ 
nual  license  tax  in  Idaho,  and  therefore 
was  defunct  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

The  Cash  Box  mine  is  in  the  Bonanza 
district,  on  Wood  River,  about  80  miles 
from  Mackay.  The  property  has  been 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Eddy  several 
years.  Mr.  Eddy  is  known  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Lost  Packer  mine,  in  the 
Tintic  district. — Boise,  Idaho,  News. 

And  still  we  have  reports  from  readers 
that  they  have  purchased  stock  in  one  or 
another  of  these  mining,  oil  or  land 
schemes.  Invariably  to  the  investor  at  a 
distance  the  result  is  loss  and  the  mine, 
oil  well  or  land  classed  as  worthless. 


[The  Difference  Is  In 
Specialisation 


THE  TEST  OF  A  TIRE 
is  the  mileage  it  yields.  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  yield  “Most  Miles” 
per  Dollar”  because  they 
are  the  product  of  the 
highest  degree  o_£ 
specialization. 


You 

are  familiar 
with  the  quality 
advantages  of  Fire¬ 
stone  Specialization. 
Extra  rubber  and  fabric, 
the  two -cure  process  of 
building,  the  added  inspec¬ 
tions— all  of  which  account  for 
the  multiplied  mileage. 
Tremendous  volume  and  Firestone 
distribution  cut  cost.  You  reap  the 
benefit  in  these  low  prices. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and 
the  name  and  make  of  your  tires  and 
we  will  send  you  one 

CementlessTube  Patch  Free 

Also  our  new  book  of  Tire  Saving  Helps. 
“Mileage  Talks.”  No.  18, 

Firestone  Tire  &  RubberCompany 

"America’s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire 
and  Rim  Makers " 
Akroi>.0.,Brui die*  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tires,  Pleas¬ 
ure  Electric  Tires,  Carriage  Tires, 
Motorcycle  Tires,  Fire  Apparatus 
Tires,  Rims,  Tire  Accee- 


Firestone  Net  Prices  to  Car  Owners 


Cate 

Round 

Tread 

Caae 

Non- 

Skid 

Grey 

Tube 

Red 

Tuba 

30x3 

$  9.40 

$10.55 

$2.20 

$2.50 

30x3 

11.90 

13.35 

2.60 

2.90 

'  32x3}4 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34x4 

19.90 

22.30 

3.90 

4.40 

34x4  lA 

27.30 

30.55 

4.80 

5.40 

36x4  Vs 

28.70 

32.15 

5.00 

5.65 

37x5 

35.55 

39.80 

5.95 

6.70  ( 
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sories,  etc.  M 

i  restone  1 


Bolster  Springs 


The  s 


fruits. 


•  standard  springs  of  America  since  1889.  Make 
•ny  wagon  8  spring  wagon.  Prevent  damage  to  eggs, 
etc.,  on  road  to  market  Soon  save  cost — produce  brings 
more — wagon  lasts  longei — easier  for  driver — easier  for  horses. 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Springs 

Highest  grade  steel.  Yery  resilient  and  durable.  All  sizer- 
fit  any  wagon  up  to  5  tons  capacity.  If  not  at  dealer’a.  write 
for  circular  showing  how  Harvey  Springs  save  money. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17th  Sl,  Racine,  Wi«. 


GUARANTEED 


AN  OPTIttlST 

I A  man  who  owns  &ToWER'sFlSH  BrandI 

IRETLEX  SUCKER  B| 

!  when  Old  Prob  says  r&Jn.. - L 

\  aj.  tower  CO.  „  _ 

\  —  i  rm]  is 

- - “ 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  —  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA* 


^  The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 


of  Western  Canada’s  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 

For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili¬ 
ties,  have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 

The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship¬ 
ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
*■-*  localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 

KJ'  W  There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

J*  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
T?<* _ and  other  information  to 

*  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT, 

.vvSff  1133  ELM  STREET,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  .*  >>.«t 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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erty  horses  brought  from  $100  to  $200; 
cows  from  $.32  (a  lioifer) .  up  to  $82; 
chickens,  10  and  1714c.  a  pound  live 
weight;  selling  for  about  22c.  retail 
Oats  brought  55c.  and  wheat  90c.  a  bu. 
Milk  is  5c.  per  quart,  and  22  per  cent, 
cream,  19c.  per  quart.  Good  calves,  lie. 
per  pound.  Pork  is  bringing  10c.  per 
pound.  Sausage,  22c.  and  scrapple  12c 
at.  retail ;  fresh  hams,  ISc.  per  pound 
Gggs  from  42  to  45c.  per  dozen.  l.  i.  s 
Buckmanville,  I’a. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 

T17I.  are  not  dealers,  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
▼  ▼  is  a  farmer  and  producer  i*f  hay  and  we  wish  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Every  bale  is  carefully  inspected,  graded 
and  guaranteed,  ami  carries  the  brand  of  our  Association. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  Mixed  Hay  and  Straw 
Only  sound,  sweet,  well  cured  goods  offered  for  sale.  We 
Keep  the  other  kind  at  home. 

Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Ass’n,  Inc. 

No.  3  Coal  Exchange  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FATTER  HOGS 
MORE  MILK 
MORE  EGGS 
ON  LESS  FEED 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Dec.  3,  1915. 

(Continued  from  page  147.3) 

ity  in  husking  and  slow  deliveries  to  in¬ 
terior  markets. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  22  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  78  @  80 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  30  ®  5  75 

Oats,  as  to  weitrht.  bush .  45  ®  40 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  00  ®  1  02 

RETAIL  PRICKS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population  : 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz .  55  ®  58 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  42  ®  46 

Ordinary  grades .  28  @  35 

Cold  Storage  .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  38  @  39 

Tub.  choice .  32  ®  35 

Chiekens,  roasting,  lb . .  25  ®  27 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  28  @  30 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  00  @  1  25 

Fricassee,  lb .  ....  16  @  20 

Turkeys .  25  ®  30 

Fowls  .  18  ®  20 

Leg  of  lamb .  18  ®  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  ®  20 

Roasting  beef . . .  20  ®  24 

Pork  etiops  . .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  16  ®  18 

Lettuce,  head .  5  @  8 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each .  10  @  15 

Apples,  doz .  25  @  35 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  ®  8 

Potatoes,  peck  .  50  ®  55 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  Dec.  2. 

Butter,  lbs .  2,362,920 

Eggs,  doz . 1.407.330 

Cotton,  bales .  53.106 

Apples,  bbls .  61.652 

Potatoes,  bbls .  71,393 

Onions,  lbs . 1,730,700 

Rye  bush .  57,500 

Corn,  bush .  67.266 

Oats,  bu .  1.312.300 

Wheat,  bush .  4,189,210 

Hay.  tons .  5.490 

Straw,  tons .  40 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  42  593 

Live  Poultry,  crates .  14.397 

Cranberries,  bbls .  941 

Lemons,  boxes .  4.369 

Oranges,  boxes .  139.702 

Rosin,  bbls . 10,589 

Spts,  Turp.  bbis .  1.0-7 

Tar,  bbis .  927 


Don’t  Begin  Another  Winter  Without  a 

“Farmers’  Favorite” 

FEEDCOOKERand  BOILER 

OAVES  enough  topny  for  itself 
every  few  weeks.  Many  usesevei-y 
day,  every  season,  indoors  and  out. 

Saves  4-6  any  fuel.  No  brick  founda¬ 
tion.  30  days*  free  trial.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Interesting,  convincing  cir¬ 
culars  free. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  62-76  OwegoSt.,  Cortland, 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
Stttj'a1/'  5  department  here  to  enable 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other  s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
«ame  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
th^?  F,flday  to  appear  in  the  following 
S’  ,  No  dspUy  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  Oranges,  Brights,  $1.75  per 
box,  quarter  box.  75  cents;  Golden  russets, 
$1.50  per  box,  quarter  box.  50  cents,  F.  ().  B. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Brights 
$1.50;  Golden  Russets.  $1.25.  Write  us  for  ex¬ 
press  rates  and  parflculnrs.  GEO.  B  CELLON 
Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 

NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  enns;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH 
Richland  Center.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Farquehar  sawmill,  4A  A  lax  left 
hand.  3  head  blocks  inserted  tooth  lioe  sn>v, 
Gang  edges,  20-inch  trimmer.  35  II.  p.  fire  box 
boiler.  Ajax  center  crank  engine,  lots  of  extras: 
?JUL?5wed  0,10  j°l,:  vood  as  new.  DORR  TROW¬ 
BRIDGE.  Lansing,  I’a. 


HONEY  EOR  CHRISTMAS.  Direct  from  Farm 
Circular  free.  HARRIS  T.  KII.LE  &  BRO., 
owedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE — One  Fnrquhar  Portable  Saw  Mill 
outfit  complete,  size  5A.  Style  Right  Hand. 
Has  been  used  five  months  bv  me.  had  been 
used  about  two  years  previous  to  that,  but  is  in 
perfect  condition  in  every  way.  Price  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($000).  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Pur- 


COT  NTBY  SAUSAGE — Old-fashioned,  home- 

made  sausage  meat,  in  I  lb.  prints.  Not  made 
from  trimmings,  but  from  our  own  finest  quality 
tender  pig  pork  only;  seasoned  just  right.  All 
unusually  tasty  product;  4  lbs.  postpaid  for  Si 
SANDANONAH  FARM,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


PECANS  30  cents  per  pound.  JAMES  F.  Me- 
CALEB,  Insmore,  Mississippi. 

BARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Sale — 25  II.  P. 
_!•  II-  *'■  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough.  Sharpies 
Milking  machine,  4  units.  Davis  0  bottle  filler 
(new).  Star  litter,  and  feed  carriers,  400  feet 
track,  8  If.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine  on  trucks. 
C.  II.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Sliellbark  hickory  nuts,  four  cents 

pound,  large  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  2o  lb  • 
pecans  15  and  10c.  lb.  HOUGHLAND  MILLER 
Boonville,  Ind. 


MANN  Bone  Cutter,  size  7%;  power  or  hand. 

Sell  for  $9.  Perfect  order.  M.  P.  LEE  St 
Michaels,  Md. 


Tlay,  $23  to  $25  ;  rye  straw  in  bundles, 
$20.  Cows,  $75  to  $100.  good  milch ; 
milk,  wholesale,  6c.  per  quart;  retail,  9c. 
per  quart.  Eggs,  48e.-00c.  per  doz. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $2.50  and  less.  Butter.  38c. ;  honey, 
20c.  per  lb.  Potatoes,  $2.75  to  $3  per 
barrel  of  three  bushels  or  ISO  pounds; 
rye  (white),  by  measure,  90c.-$l  per  bu. 

Blauvelt,  N,  Y.  G.  w.  d. 

Horses.  No.  1,  from  1.200  to  1.600  lbs., 
$200  to  $275;  from  900  to  1,200  lbs.,  $100 
to  $200;  all  second  class,  etc.,  in  accord¬ 
ance.  Cows,  $40  to  $100,  as  to  quality ; 
hogs,  live,  8c.  lb. ;  dressed,  10c.  lb. ;  .chick¬ 
ens.  17c.  lb. ;  eggs,  dozen,  40c. ;  butter, 
36c.  Milk,  wholesale,  4c.  quart ;  retail, 
7c.  quart.  Potatoes,  $1  bu.,  60  lbs. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  as  to  quality,  60  to  80c.  bu. ;  cab¬ 
bage,  $3  to  $4,  100  heads,  good.  Peas, 
bu.,  75c. ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1 ;  corn,  70c. 


WANTED — -Miller  desires  to  rent  old  grist  mill 
reasonably.  BOX  335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-MAPLE  COVE  F'ARM — Products  to  consumer; 

5  boxes  comb  honey,  25  lbs.  choice  apples,  5 
lbs.  chicken,  4(4  lb*,  sausage,  5  lbs.  pork.  4'/, 
best  beef,  (i  lbs.  good  beef,  2(4  lbs.  best  print 
butter,  4 >4  cream  cheese;  prepaid  in  second  zone, 
all  for  $8.60  or  $1  each.  R.  2,  Attiens,  I’a. 

I  O  It  SALE — 4-horse  Olds  gasoline  engine,  good 
^repair,  used  less  than  year,  cost  $180;  sell  for 
,.’,.r,ca.?on,.  for  selling  want  electric  motor. 
HARRY  L.  COOPER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— Finest  quality  buckwheat  and 

white  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  by  mail.  $1.25 
within  third  zone;  50  lbs.  or  more.  10  cents  per 
Pound.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dauby.  N.  Y. 


Berwick,  Pa. 


Nov.  29.  At  one  of  the  cow  sales  21 
head  averaged  $89 ;  one  selling  for  $109.50 
and  one  for  $108 ;  they  were  good  dairy 
cows.  At  a  public  sale  of  personal  prop- 


FOR  SALE— Garden  farm,  three  acres,  double 
house,  good  barn,  on  state  road,  city  three 
miles,  suburbs  large  village.  Poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  FRED  WARD,  Savona,  N.  Y. 

3  FARMS  FOR  SALE— 125  acres.  200  acres,  300 
acres,  in  good  state  of  cultivation.  CIIAS.  II. 
DAVIS,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York;  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300  acre  level  farm,  suitable 
grain,  hay  or  stock  raising;  could  do  an 
awful  business.  A  bargain  for  quick  buyer.  I. 
C.  HAWKINS,  Speakers,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farmer,  gard- 
ner  and  florist,  as  superintendent  or  foreman 
cn  gentleman’s  farm;  can  get  results.  BOX  441, 
care  It.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Position,  Mar.  1,  1916,  by  married 
man  on  farm.  State  wages.  FLOYD  BAR¬ 
RETT,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 95  acre  farm,  good  buildings.  Al¬ 
falfa  land,  nearly  all  tillable,  near  school  and 
milk  station,  four  miles  Cazenovia.  $50  per  acre. 
M.  D.  RLAKESLEE,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


OLD  AGE  and  poor  health  compels  me  to  sell 
my  splendid  big  farm,  located  in  southern 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  70  miles  N.  Y.  City,  340  acres. 
2  dwelling  houses,  new  barn  buildings.  This 

farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  can 
nearly  all  bo  worked  with  a  tractor.  Price 
witli  terms,  $40  per  acre.  GEO.  HALL,  Wall- 
kill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  It.  D.  No.  1. 

GENTLEMAN  wishing  to  buy  good  18-acro  poul- 
try  farm,  with  id'eal  city  house,  modern  iin- 
provemonts,  buildings  and  house  new.  located  30 
miles  from  New  York:  must  bo  soon  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  Price.  $12,000;  cash,  $7,000.  For 

lullcr  particulars  write  owner,  ().  1{  HUGHES 
K.  No.  2.  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1. 


FOR  SALE — 92'%  acre  farm  2%  miles  from 
x  Ithaca.  GERTRUDE  HUNTINGTON,  Ithaca! 


— 2-10  acre  30  cow  farm;  $2,000  down. 
^  IILKLERT  DAVIS,  Fergusonville,  Del.  Co., 


FORSALE — 5-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm.  IDA 

AKENS,  Pequea,  Pa. 

FOlt  SALE — 123-acre  farm,  including  stock  and 
1,1  Steuben  Co.;  good  location.  Write 
BOX  340,  care  It.  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE— Limestone,  grain  and  fruit  farm  of 
IS i  acres  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Va. ; 
good  buildings,  20  acres  bearing  orchard;  land 
in  high  state  cultivation.  Bargain  for  quick 
buyer.  Write  owner  for  particulars.  II.  B. 
CASTLEMAN,  Berryvllle,  Va. 

$2,500  FOR  FIFTY  ACRE  FARM;  excellent  land, 
new  house,  in  beautiful  section  of  lower  Berk- 
shires.  J.  L.  MINER,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Orchard1  and  fruit  work  bv  experi¬ 
enced  horticulturist:  expert  service  guaran¬ 
teed.  W.  H.  DA  BROW,  Green  Mt.  Orchards. 
Putney,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  practical  poultryman  to  operate  a 
large  commercial  poultry  farm  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis.  Three  thousand  layers;  stocked' 
ally  equipped.  Mammoth  incubator;  two  large 
brooder  houscs,  colony  houses,  etc.  Address 
I.ox  338,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


T>'vnT'fAV  ,dairv  farmpr  wanted  on  shares  for 

thm  r!*.  n  !  |'°  an<!  stapk  fann-  Good  proposi- 
''''  11  s?ber,  industrious  man.  j.  w.  RAN¬ 
SOM,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

WDPHp’n£~,A  Position,  practical  treeman:  ex- 
slflrt!  !!»»  ,  large  orchards,  shrubberv  and 

shade  tree  doctoring.  Box  35.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

IOSI1ION  WANTED  by  married  man,  no  cliil- 
dren,  on  poultry  and'  fruit  farm.  L.  N  710 
South  Main  St.,  Scranton,  Pa.  '  lu 

5  0UNG  POULTRYMAN,  age  19,  wishes  steady 
position  as  assistant  on  a  poultry  plant  located 
near  1  hiladelphla.  Good  experience  and  well 
recommended.  BOX  339,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FARM  WANTED — New  York  State  general  and! 
,  fruit  farm,  fully  equipped.  Rent  with  op¬ 
tional  purchase.  BOX  333,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


id®AL  50-acre  fruit,  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
$3,200;  borders  lake.  A  sure  money  maker. 
Must  sell  at  sacrifice.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Putnam, 
ct. 


16,000  APPLE  and  I’cat-  Orchard',  in  Southern 
Rhode  Island  for  sale.  Trees  are  six  to  four- 
teen  yours  old,  standard  varieties;  property  com- 
prises  500  acres,  225  in  fruit:  four  dwellings, 
ample  buildings  and  equipment.  II.  TV'.  HEA¬ 
TON,  West  Kingston,  It.  I. 


WANTED— To  rent  farm  with  stock  and  tools, 
by  experienced  farmer.  New  Hampshire  or 
Massachusetts  farm  preferred.  BOX  138 
Nashua,  N.  II.  ’ 


FOR  SA^U — To  settle  estate.  A  fine  dairy  farm 
of  130  acres,  50  acres  very  productive,  fine 
tillage,  no  rocks.  Balance  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  lino  trout  stream.  Clear  spring  water, 
piped  to  all  buildings.  Large  dairy  barn.  Silos. 
Horse  barn,  garage,  wagon  and  tool  sheds.  Fine 
14-room  bouse,  gas,  steam  heat,  bath  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Price  right.  II.  O. 
DANIELS,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 


PARTNER— Manned  or  single  wanted  for  up- 
to-date  poultry  farm,  with  experience-  not 
less^than  $2,000  to  invest.  BOX  337,  care  R. 

WANTED— A  married  man,  to  work  on  a  farm 
All  kinds  of  work  required.  Must  have  oxne- 

)  ROY  SQ7teiuage  and  'lationn,|ty.  Address  I*. 
O.  BOX  49  ir  Monroe,  New  York. 

WANTED— A  herdsman  for  producing  grade  V 
n'ilk-  Stfite  nationality  and  qualifications 
and  whether  married  or  not.  Address  BOX  336 ’ 
care  of  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


YOUNG,  sober,  married  man  wants  position  on 
farm;  experienced.  Handy  with  nil  tools 
References.  HARRY  ItANDELL,  Long  Eddy! 

•  LU— Position  by  married'  man,  good  all- 
around  farmer,  or  will  take  farm  to  work  on 
.with  stock  and  tools-  MATTI1 
ADOLPHSEN,  Pmo  Plains,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  37. 

WANTED  to  work  In  an  institution  witii 
feeble-minded  boys,  $32  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  all-around  farmer  wishes  position  on 
Mf^n°  milker.  FARMER,  615  3rd  Ave., 
N.  I.  City. 

GRADUATE  of  Agricultural  School  with  3  sum- 
mers  experience  on  dairy  farm  of  Guernseys, 
would  like  position  on  dairy  farm;  understands 
^Sfi.als»  can  te8t  an<1  separate  milk. 
TRUEMAN  II.  SPENCER,  43  Humboldt  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.  ’ 


EXPERIENCED  Hardware  man  wants  position 
_  til  town  affording  chance  for  country  home. 
BOX  334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  IN  SOUTH  wanted  by  Northern 
man,  ten  years’  experience  in  farm  manag¬ 
ing.  At  present  successfully  managing  a  large 
proposition.  Experienced  in  dairying,  stock 
raising  and  general  farm  crops,  especially  Al¬ 
falfa.  Technical  education;  age  44.  Have  had 
four,  years’  successful  experience  in  the  South. 
BOX  325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  by  practical  market  poul- 
trymnn  on  established  plant,  or  plan  and 
build  plant  in  Spring.  Salary  expected.  Mar¬ 
ried.  No  children.  Former  employers  my  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BOX  332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITIES.  High  salaries  for 
ambitious  young  men,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  over,  on  milk  teams  in  or  near  Boston.  Cash 
bond  required.  Apply  by  letfer  to  J.  EDWARD 
HATCH,  487  Rutherford  Ave.,  Charlestown 
Mass. 


A 


AJAX  FLAKES 

HTHIS  valuable  distillers’  grain  contains  about 
A  31 %  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

Holds  hunch eds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  Colleo-e 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders  Fland  Hook_  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


125  Lbs. 

[<t  tm*  </>) 


KAIAKTZEI  AJUITJE 
Protein  M' 

carbohydrate*  30-40S 
fibre  12-14% 

t 


Learn  Auto  Business 


r.E  a  chauffeur,  an  expert  mechanic,  or  operate  a 
garage  for  yourself.  We  give  thorough  courses  of 

_ _ _  .  ,  instruction  in  shop  and  on  road.  We  buy  ami  rebuild 

model  n  cars,  so  that  you  have  actual  repair  work  or  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  any  State  Examination.  • 

Write  or  call  and  see  the  men  at  work. 

NEW-WAY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1016  Broadway,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

Good  apples  are  in  good  demand,  and  prices  are  good.  The 
auction  market  is  crowded  daily  with  buyers  looking  for  choice 
fruit.  The  buyers  of  medium  and  poor  grades  are  also  present; 
but  such  fruit  does  not  and  will  not  bring  high  prices.  The 
small  grower,  however,  has  a  ready  market  and  gets  what  the 
market  will  pay  and  all  it  pays,  less  the  necessary  and  legitimate 
charges.  Shippers  are  safe  now  in  sending  good  fruit. 

Eggs  are  some  lower;  but  choice  fresh  eggs  yet  sell  at  good 
prices;  50  cents  was  the  top  quotation  last  week. 

The  Department  is  having  many  requests  to  handle  dressed 
and  live  poultry,  dairy  butter,  dressed  calves,  and  pigs,  etc.  It  is 
not  practical  to  sell  these  at  auction  in  the  quantities  as  received; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  handle  them  now  through  private  sales¬ 
men.  We  can  sell  them  at  the  market  at  the  time  they  come; 
and,  of  course,  insure  an  honest  return. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
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Roadster  $725 

Modtl  S3,  f.  e.  b  Ttltdl 


Mature  Popular  Judgment 
Says  This  is  the  Car  to  Buy 


This  model  was  announced  early  last  June. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  had  built,  sold  and  delivered 
more  of  these  cars  than  had  ever  before  been  built  of 
any  c ar  of  over  100  inch  wheelbase,  by  any  producer 
anywhere  in  any  length  of  time. 

At  that  time  we  were  building  about  300 
cars  a  day. 

With  more  of  these  cars  in  every-day  service  in 
the  hands  of  owners  than  of  any  other  car  of  its 
size  ever  produced — 

^  There  was,  very  quickly,  everywhere,  the 

1  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  for  people  to 
judge  a  car  by  its  performance. 

\  Now  we  are  building  over  600  cars 

'  -  per  day. 

C-  _  This  unprecedented  demand  follows  the 

V;  -  performance  test  in  every-day  service,  not 


of  a  few  thousand  cars,  but  of  a 


record  output . 

In  the  mature  judgment  of  the  buying  public  you 
get  more  for  your  money  in  this  car  than  you  can  get 
in  any  other  car  now  on  the  market. 

Never  before  has  the  purchaser  of  an  automobiie 
had  so  well  founded,  clear  and  conclusive  a  popular 
judgment  as  this  to  guide  him  in  right  selection. 

The  Overland  dealer  will  show  you  the  car  and 
demonstrate  it» 

The  five  passenger  touring  car  is  $750;  the 
roadster  $725;  the  famous  Overland  Six — seven 
passenger  touring  car  $1145 — the  new  Model  75  t 
is  $615 for  the  touring  car;  $595  for  the  roadster,  £ 
all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  A 

Catalogs  on  request.  Please  address  De- 
partment  127. 


The  Willy s-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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A  Plain  Talk  About  Dairying 

Advice  to  a  Back-to-the-Lander 

I  intend  to  buy  a  farm  in  'New  York.  1  have  a 
steady  position  at  a  good  salary  in  the.’ city,'  but  it 
takes  it  all  to  make  ends  meet,  apa  if  I  felt  sure. I 
could  make  ends  meet  without  working  myself  to  death 
I  would  prefer  a  farm.  I  have  -$1,500  ;  of  this  1  figured 
to  get  a  farm  for  $3,500.  1  see  a -great  number  of 

farms  for  sab*  at  that  price  or  cheaper,  but.it  sevens 
impossible  that  a  farm  at  that  price  cmrld  support' a 
family.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  con'ditions  in  Ne\v> 
York  on  the  farm,  but  intend  to  go  there  rogt-.y  ar  and 
try  to  become  familiar  with 
them.  I  intend  to  keep  a 
dairy  as  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  soil 
up  in  fertility.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  find  out 
what  the  profits  should 
be  on  a  dairy  farm  of 
100  or  150  acres  at  the 
above  price,  or  how  many 
cows  or  what  stock  could 
be  kept  on  a  farm  of  that 
size?  Would  it  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  get  a  higher-priced 
farm  and  go  in  debt?  I 
read  a  good  deal  about 
the  profits  of  farming,  but 
I  cannot  believe  it.  It 
seems  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price  of  the 
farm.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  tin1 
back  -  to  -  tin1  -  land  move¬ 
ment.  I..  A.  0. 

Illinois. 

There 
pretty 

York  farms  of  from  100 
to  120  acres  in  the  dairy 
sections  that  can  be 
bought  for  $3,500,  but 
of  course  the  situations 
are  not  the  best,  neith¬ 
er  is  the  soil  or  build¬ 
ings.  I  should  expect  a 
good  many  drawbacks 
in  connection  with  a 
150-acre  farm 
price. 

In  the  first 
A.  G.  makes 
common  error  in  not  re¬ 
serving  anywhere  near 
enough  capital  to  equip 
his  farm  in  even  the 
most  economical  man¬ 
ner.  lie  says  that  lie 
would  prefer  to  keep  a 
dairy,  therefore  I  will 
suggest  a  few  things 
that  might  help  him  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  the 
cost  would  be  to  make 
a  very  modest  start  in 
dairying  on  a  farm  such 
as  he  speaks  of. 

Fifteen  cows  would 
be  about  right  for  the 
average  farm  that  $3,- 
500  would  buy.  Also, 
they  would  probably  be 
as  many  as  our  friend 
and  his  hired  m  a  n 
would  care  to  m  i  1  k. 

These  cows,  in  various 
stages  of  lactation  and 

different  ages,  might  be  bought  for  $900.  Three 
1100  or  two  1400-pound  horses  (if  not  too  young  and 
valuable)  could  hi1  got  for  $300;  $00  might  fit  them 
with  harness,  $100  would  buy  a  heavy  and  light 
wagon,  and  $G0  more  might  do  for  sleighs. 

I  would  suggest  a  riding  plow  for  a  “baek-to-the- 


at  that 

place,  L. 
the  very 


lander,”  besides,  the  hired  men  like  them  best.  This 
would  cost  $45  more,  and  a  spring-tooth  drag  will 
lie  at  least  $15' more.  Of  course  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  disk  harrow  and  a  smoothing  harrow  too; 
but  if  you  can  afford  but, one  by  all  means  get  the 
spring:tooth.  There  are  fields  on  these  New  York 
dairy  farm's  tod  stony  for  the  disk. 

If  you  get  into  a  good  neighborhood,  (as  all 
neighborhoods  are  in  this  section)  you  can  borrow, 
a  land  roller,  a  grain  drill  and  a  corn  and  a  pota¬ 


Christmas  Morning  on  the  Lonely  Road 

to  planter.  So  we  will  not  include  them.  One  can 
get  along  with  a  common  walking  cultivator,  and 
one  of  these  and  other  small  necessary  tools  would 
cost  about  $25  more.  Then  one  must  have  a  mowing 
machine,  a  rake  and  a  hay-rack  for  his  wagon. 
These  will  cost  about  another  $100.  One  can  get 


along  without  the  side-delivery  rake  and  the  loader, 
and  probably  Smith  or  Jones  will  lend  you  his  ted¬ 
der,  if  you  need  it  badly.  ■ 

When  it.  comes  to  cutting  the  small  grains,  you 
can  hire  a  harvester,  also  a  corn  harvester,  and 
machinery  for  filling  the  silo.  These  tools  cost  so 
very  much  that  few  men  even  in  this  best  of  coun¬ 
tries  would -care  to  lend  them  free  of  charge.  I 
think  that  the  things  I  have  mentioned  will  foot 
up  to’ about  $1(500,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
j  *  I  have  probably  for¬ 

gotten.  Of  course  if  one 
was  to  go  about  the 
business  in  the  right 
way  to  make  the  most 
profit  out  of  it,  he 
should  buy  purebred 
cows,  and  mucji  better 
horses,  and  an  outfit  of 
machinery  that  would 
quite  take  all  of  the 
$4,500,  to  say  nothing  of 
buying  a  farm  at  all. 

Now  that  we  have  got 
our  equipment,  and  a 
hired  man  who  will  cost 
from  $450  to  $500  more 
(board  included)  we 
are  ready  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions — and  reap  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  cows  should 
be  milked  regularly  at 
intervals  of  12  hours,  so 
we  will  begin  at  5  A.  M. 
Then,  if  you  can  milk 
and  do  your  other 
chores  in  the  hour  after 
5  I*.  M.  you  will  have  to 
work  but  13  hours  a 
day.  But  don’t  get  in 
from  the  fields  before  5 
I’.  M.  for  if  you  do,  the 
crops  will  sutler,  and 
the  consequence  will  be 
more  grain  to  be  bought 
for  the  cows. 

If  you  are  lucky  in 
getting  good  cows,  they 
may  give  you  an  aver¬ 
age  of  8.000  pounds  of 
milk  per  head.  (But  be 
sure  to  milk  them  prop¬ 
erly,  or  they  will  dis¬ 
appoint  you).  The  milk 
may  bring  you  $1.50  per 
hundredweight,  so  there 
is  a  chance  to  get  $1,800 
out  of  your  cows.  This  is 
quite  a  lot  of  money,  but 
don’t  buy  an  auto  quite 
yet.  The  cows  are  about 
all  that  you  will  get  any 
money  out  of,  because 
they  will  eat  all  that 
you  raise — and  then 
quite  a  lot  besides. 

One  thing  that  I  for¬ 
got  was  another  $100 
for  seeds,  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  make  it  $200  if  you  can  afford  it.  1 
would  suggest  10  acres  of  small  grains,  like  oats 
and  barley,  and  10  acres  of  corn,  five  for  the  silo, 
and  five  of  State  corn  to  husk  and  grind  for  the 
cows.  Take  good  care  of  these,  and  after  you  and 
your  man  have  raised  plenty  of  potatoes  and  other 
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vegetables  for  the  family,  and  not  forgetting  half  an 
acre  of  mangels  for  the  cows,  you  can  fix  fences, 
and  repair  the  buildings  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  cows  will  need  grain  for  about  210  days  in 
llie  year.  Eight  pounds  apiece  will  do  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  This  will  make  around  25,000  pounds.  Your 
horses  will  need  at  least  200  bushels  of  oats,  but 
you  may  have  as  much  as  7.000  pounds  of  small 
grains  left.  If  it  should  stop  raining,  and  the  sun 
should  shine  a  lot  next  year  (shine  enough  to  make 
your  corn  grow,  but  not  so  hot  that  you  couldn't 
hoe  it)  you  may  raise  8,000  pounds  of  shelled  corn, 
which  ground  with  the  other  grain  will  give  you  al¬ 
most  15.000  pounds  of  cow  feed.  This  will  leave 
but  10,000  pounds  of  bran,  gluten,  etc.,  to  be  bought, 
and  you  ought  to  get  it  for  something  like  .$140. 

The  blacksmith  will  probably  get  about  $.35  of 
your  money  for  shoeing  horses  and  repairing,  and 
you  will  lie  lucky  if  you  get  off  with  $50  for  insur¬ 
ance  and  taxes. 

Then  you  know  how  cows  grow  old,  and  even 
sometimes  die  before  they  get  old.  So  I  think  that 
about  $100  a  year  will  have  to  be  set  aside  to  keep 
the  dairy  in  repair.  Then  those  rather  cheap  horses 
have  a  way  of  giving  out  just  when  you  need  them 
the  worst,  and  for  that  reason,  I  would  lay  aside  at 
least  $45  a  year  as  a  horse  fund.  T  don’t  know  how 
big  your  family  is,  or  what  their  tastes  are.  You 
do.  So  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to  figure  out  what 
style  of  auto  you  can  buy  on  your  profits. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

English  Farmers  and  Wheat  Growing 

ARMERS  in  England  have  been  having  some¬ 
thing  of  a  struggle  with  the  Government  over 
the  question  of  prices  for  wheat.  The  war  has 
made  the  English  people  rather  fearful  about  their 
food  supplies.  There  was  a  time,  many  years  ago, 
when  English  farmers  not  only  raised  food  enough 
for  the  entire  nation,  but  had  grain  and  meat  for 
export.  That  was  many  years  ago,  and  since  then 
industrial  and  social  changes  have  upset  the  old 
theory  and  practice.  As  England  became  more  and 
more  a  manufacturing  nation,  farming  decreased  in 
importance  as  a  business,  and  grain  growing  in 
particular  lost  in  importance.  Vegetables,  fruit  and 
milk  became  more  profitable,  just  as  the  same  thing 
lias  been  found  in  New  England,  and  in  most  of 
the  States  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  labor  prob¬ 
lem  is  troublesome  in  England  as  it  is  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  year  after  year  the  English  farmers  slow¬ 
ly  adjust  their  farming  so  as  to  bring  more  and 
more  of  the  land  into  permanent  pastures  and  mea¬ 
dows.  Tn  the  humid  climate  of  England  suitable 
land  put  down  into  grass  will  remain  there  for 
many  years,  if  it  is  well  seeded  in  the  first  place, 
and  fertilized  every  year  with  manure  or  chem¬ 
icals.  Many  of  the  English  farms  are  rented  on 
b  ases  which  compel  the  tenant  to  keep  certain  fields 
in  sod,  and  also  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  land  in  grass.  When  this  war  broke  out  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  began  to  jump  and 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  grain,  particu¬ 
larly  wheat,  in  order  to  build  up  a  greater  surplus 
of  bread.  The  government  began  to  induce  farmers 
to  increase  their  acreage  in  wheat.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  •that  many  of  the  old  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  be  plowed  up  and  planted  to  grain,  thus  break¬ 
ing  up  the  old  rotations,  cutting  down  the  area  in 
grass,  and  changing  the  entire  system  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Many  tenant  farmers  were  unable  to  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  their  landlords,  as  their 
leases  called  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  farm 
in  sod.  In  some  cases  the  landlords  were  willing 
to  waive  their  rights  and  change  the  contract,  but 
a  new  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  farmers 
demanded  that  the  government  guarantee  certain 
high  prices  for  wheat  for  the  next  five  years.  These 
farmers  argued,  with  some  reason,  that  they  might 
break  up  their  land,  change  their  entire  system  of 
farming,  and  increase  the  wheat  supply  at  consid¬ 
erable  cost,  and  then  find  with  the  close  of  the 
war  in  a  year  or  more,  that  wheat  was  rushing  in 
from  all  over  the  world  to  compete  with  their  own 
crop.  This  they  felt  was  an  injustice,  and  that 
they  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase 
the  English  wheat  supply  unless  the  government 
guaranteed  that  definite  prices  would  be  paid  for 
five  years.  These  farmers  demanded  that  the  price 
ct  English  wheat  should  not  go  below  $1.10  a  bushel 
cr  above  $1.40.  They  felt  that  a  margin  between 
these  two  figures  would  be  fair  to  the  Government 
and  fair  to  the  producers.  After  a  long  argument 
the  government  finally  refused  to  give  any  such 
guarantee,  so  that  while  the  acreage  of  wheat  on 
English  farms  has  been  somewhat  increased,  the 
farmers  will  not  produce  a  very  much  larger  yield 
than  formerly.  The  farmers  felt  that  they  were 
justified  in  the  position  they  took,  but  the  English 


government  felt  that  it  should  not  be  expected  to  give 
such  guarantee,  as  it  would  be  considered  in  a  wray 
“class  legislation,”  and  there  is  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  world’s  wheat 
crop  will  be  greatly  increased  in  which  case  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  large  bounty  to 
fa  rmers. 

Marketing  Apples  in  Tin  Cans 

IN  reading  the  reports  from  the  various  apple  mar¬ 
kets  the  past  Fall  I  have  been  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  farmers  do  not  yet 
know  the  first  principles  of  marketing.  “Buy  your 
goods  in  the  lowest  market  and  sell  in  the  highest” 
sounds  all  right  when  quoted  to  us  by  some  far-see¬ 
ing  economist,  and  one-half  of  this  advice  we  are 
taking  and  constantly  putting  into  effect,  but  the 
other  and  more  important  half  we  ignore.  So  we 
form  purchasing  associations  and  organize  Grange 
stores  so  that  we  can  purchase  to  best  advantage, 
but  when  we  come  to  sell  most  of  us  are  dumpers, 
throwing  our  goods  on  an  already  overstocked  mar¬ 
ket,  and  when  we  get  less  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  we,  if  we  are  pessimists,  say  it  is  due  to  the 
robber  merchants,  and  if  we  are  optimists  we  resign 
ourselves  and  say  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

We  explain  this  condition  by  saying  it  is  over¬ 
production,  but  how  can  this  be  possible  while  all 
around,  are  hungry  mouths  and  empty  stomachs 
clamoring  to  be  filled?  For  “overproduction”  I 
should  substitute  the  term  “we-don’t-know  market¬ 
ing”  and  surely  we  do  not  know  marketing  until  we 
know  how  to  get  the  most  money  for  our  crops.  Any 
man  who  sends  apples  to  New  York  City  or  any 
other  large  city  and  allows  them  to  be  sold  at  $2 
per  barrel  does  not  know  how  to  get  the  most  money 
for  his  crop.  I  figure  it  out  this  way:  If  he  pays 
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40  cents  for  a  barrel  and  his  freight  only  costs  him 
15  cents,  and  the  market  only  charges  him  five  per 
cent,  commission,  and  nothing  for  cartage,  he  has 
to  pay  out  of  his  $2  a  total  of  65  cents,  which  leaves 
him  only  $1.35  for  his  barrel  of  apples.  That  man 
is  taking  too  little  for  his  apples.  If  he  “knew 
marketing”  he  would  keep  those  apples  at  home, 
place  them  in  tin  cans  during  the  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter,  and  with  the  present  active  demand  and 
prices  he  would  realize  at  least  $1.50  for  every  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  he  put  into  the  tins. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  apples.  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  near  when  every  commercial  grower  of  ap¬ 
ples  will  either  belong  to  a  cooperative  cannery, 
which  I  consider  the  ideal  proposition,  or  he  will 
have  a  little  farm  cannery  to  take  care  of  his  crop. 
With  a  membership  *  in  a  cooperative  cannery  or 
with  a  cannery  on  the  farm  he  is  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  market.  If  the  price  for  the  ripe 
fruit  goes  to  a  point  that  pays  he  can  ship  to  mar¬ 
ket,  but  if  the  price  for  fresh  fruit  drops  to  a  low 
point  he  can  keep  his  apples  at  home,  put  them  in 
tins  and  place  them  on  the  market  at  once  if  he 
wishes,  or  he  can  store  them  in  his  cellar  until  he 
gets  ready  to  market  them,  and  a  barrel  of  apples 
in  tins  will  only  take  up  half  the  space  they  do  in 
barrels.  There  will  be  no  rotten  apples  to  throw 
away  when  marketing,  no  shrinkage,  no  sorting  for 
“A,”  “B”  or  “C”  grade,  no  minimum  to  mark  on  the 
barrel,  and  no  worrying  about  the  market  dropping 
off  between  the  time  of  shipping  the  apples  and  time 
of  receiving  at  market.  Besides,  he  keeps  at  home  all 
the  fertility  that  is  contained  in  the  skins  and  cores, 
which  is  quite  an  item  if  he  keeps -track  of  these 
little  items  that  go  to  make  a  successful  farmer. 
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These  same  skins  and  cores,  if  properly  taken  care 
of,  will  provide  two  or  more  gallons  of  good  vine¬ 
gar  to  each  barrel  of  apples  canned,  which  helps 
toward  paying  the  expense  of  running  the  cannery. 

As  I  said  before,  the  ideal  proposition  is  a  com¬ 
munity  cooperative  cannery,  but  lacking  membership 
in  this  the  homemade  farm  canner  should  be  util¬ 
ized.  Any  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  ingenuity 
should  be  able  to  make  a  homemade  outfit  from  ma¬ 
terials  which  may  be  found  on  nearly  every  fruit 
farm.  Some  special  tools,  perhaps,  would  have  to 
lie  purchased,  such  as  peeling  machines  and  solder¬ 
ing  coppers,  but  these  are  comparatively  inexpensive 
and  easily  procured. 

Neither  is  the  canning  operation  difficult  to  mas¬ 
ter.  A  12-year-old  boy  in  one  hour  will  grasp  the 
principle  involved  and  with  a  little  experience  be 
able  to  meet  most  problems  that  present  themselves 
in  ordinary  apple  canning.  Briefly  the  canning  of 
apples  consists  simply  of  peeling  and  coring- the  ap¬ 
ple  on  a  machine  with  which  most  everybody  is  fam¬ 
iliar,  cutting  the  apple  in  quarters,  placing  the 
quarters  in  quart  or  gallon  cans — gallon  cans  most¬ 
ly,  as  nearly  all  the  canned  apples  are  used  by  bak¬ 
ers  or  hotels — filling  the  cans  with  clear  cold  water, 
closing  the  cans  and  cooking  the  apples  in  the  cans 
from  10  to  20  minutes,  depending  upon  the  variety 
being  canned.  Then  the  cans  are  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  packer,  placed  in  cases  holding  either 
one  or  two  dozen  cans,  nailed  up  and  placed  on  the 
market.  The  price  per  dozen  for  gallon  apples  in 
New  York  City  at  present  is  $2.50. 

Cans,  cases,  labels  and  solder  cost  about  $1.15  per 
case  of  12,  labor  .35  cents,  total  $1.50,  which  leaves 
$1  for  the  apples  therein.  Good  selected,  hand¬ 
picked  apples  will  run  two  cases  per  barrel,  which 
makes  your  apples  bring  $2  per  barrel  at  the  farm, 
and  you  save  the  barrel.  Commission  and  freight 
must  be  paid  on  the  apples  no  matter  in  which  shape 
you  sell  them,  but  the  canned  apples  take  a  lower 
classification,  so  freight  is  lower,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  canned  goods  is  generally  about  three  per 
cent.  Canned  apples  this  season  are  higher  than 
they  have  been  in  past  years,  when  the  market  has 
langed  around  $2.25  per  dozen,  but  even  at  this  lat¬ 
ter  price,  if  the  grower  put  his  apples  on  the  market 
in  tin  cans,  he  would  realize  about  $1.50  per  barrel 
for  good  stock.  c.  o.  warford. 


Clover  in  a  Grain  Rotation 

HE  following  table  is  taken  from  Bulletin  19.3 
from  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  (Lex¬ 
ington).  It  gives  the  figures  which  many  readers 
have  been  asking  for. 


Showing  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potas¬ 
sium  required  for  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco  and  clover. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Nitrogen  Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Gorn.  50  bu.  per  acre,  requires 

50. 

10. 

10. 

Stalks  on  same,  2  tons.... 

30. 

7. 

29. 

l^otal  . 

80. 

17. 

39. 

Wheat,  25  bu.  per  acre,  re¬ 
quires  . 

30. 

5. 

5. 

Straw  on  same,  1)4  tons... 

7)4 

3/5 

15. 

Total  . 

37)4 

5-3/5 

20. 

Oats,  30  bu.  per  acre,  requires 

20. 

3)4 

5. 

Straw  on  same,  2  tons.  . . . 

24. 

3y* 

40. 

Total  . 

44. 

7. 

45. 

Tobacco  (Ky.  dark)  1000 
lbs.  of  leaf,  requires.... 

40. 

2.2 

50. 

Stalks  from  same,  300  lbs.. 

10. 

.8 

10. 

Total  . 

50. 

3. 

60. 

Red  clover,  2  tons  per  acre 

80. 

10. 

60. 

This  shows  what  happens  under 

grain 

and  to- 

bacco  farming  where  the  grain  is  sold  and  the  straw 
not  well  cared  for.  There  is  a  heavy  loss  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash — the  latter  being  mostly  in  the 
straw  and  stalks.  Where  these  are  fed  or  saved  so 
as  to  go  back  on  the  land  the  potash  supply  is 
helped,  though  in  the  ordinary  system  of  handling 
farm  feed  and  manures  considerable  of  both  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  are  lost.  See  what  a  help  it  is  to 
use  clover  in  the  rotation  and  plow  it  under  once 
in  three  or  four  years.  By  doing  this  we  add  SO 
pounds  of  nitrogen — a  large  part  of  it  being  an 
entire  gain,  since  it  came  from  the  air.  At  the  same 
time  10  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  60  of  potash  are 
returned  to  the  soil — some  of  it  at  least  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  clover. 

This  bulletin  shows  that  grain  farming,  without 
the  use  of  clover  or  other  mammal  crops,  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  impoverished  soil  of 
Kentucky.  Such  soil  has  been  exhausted  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  its  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  badly  injured  through  lack  of  organic 
matter.  These  soils  can  be  restored  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  legumes,  but  they  never  should  have  been 
permitted  to  become  exhausted.  With  the  use  of 
clover,  lime  and  phosphates  they  could  have  been 
kept  going  at  a  profit  indefinitely. 
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Fruit  Trees  True  to  Name 

The  Nurseryman’s  Guarantee 

DISAPPOINTMENT  that  comes  too  often  to 
the  orchard  is  t  is  the  failure  of  varieties  to 
come  true  to  name.  The  It.  N.-5T.  has  frequently 
called  attention  to  this,  and  has  vigorously  upheld 
the  interests  of  the  fruit  growers.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  financial  loss  involved  are  frequently  ser¬ 
ious,  and  legal  redress  uncertain ;  often  it  is,  for 
various  reasons  impractical  to  seek  it.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  unfair  to  the  nursery  trade  to  say  that  these 
substitutions  are  often  intentional  though  doubt¬ 
less  some  of  them  are.  They  usually  come  about 
through  the  accidental  introduction  of  a  few  buds 
of  some  odd  variety  in  the  nursery  row,  and  through 
repeated  cutting  of  budsticks  for  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  nursery  trees  the 
error  is  carried  on  and  multiplied.  For 
example  a  few  buds  of  Wealthy  become 
mixed  in  a  Baldwin  row.  Two  years 
later  the  nurseryman  visits  this  row  to 
cut  Baldwin  scions  or  bud  sticks  and 
in  so  doing  includes  scions  from  the 
Wealthy  trees  as  well.  Two  years 
later  the  same  thing  occurs  and  in  this 
way  the  proportion  of  Wealthy  trees 
may  constantly  increase.  Of  course 
mixtures  and  misleading  of  varieties 
may  occur  anywhere  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  digging,  storing  and  shipping 
trees,  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  mixing  occurs  in  the  nursery  rows. 

Such  a  mixture  may  spread  far  and 
wide  through  the  common  practice 
among  nurserymen  of  selling  or 
changing  scions  or  bud  sticks, 
writer/- knows  one  case  where  a  mix¬ 
ture  made  over  10  years  ago  in  a  large 
nursery  has  in  this  way  become  wide¬ 
spread,  and  involved  several  different 
nurserymen  and  a  great  many  oreliard- 
ists  in  the  unfortunate  error. 

Such  mixtures  in  the  nursery  row 
are,  in  apples  at  least,  unnecessary, 
and  without  valid  excuse,  for  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  trained  man  to  distinguish 
the  varieties  in  such  mixtures  as  they 
stand  in  the  nursery,  and  to  cull  out 
the  spurious  trees.  In  fact  with  equal 
training  it  is  as  easy  to  reeognize  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  from  the  growing 
nursery  trees  as  from  the  fruit. 

Until  recently  the  position  of  nurs¬ 
erymen  with  respect  to  errors  in  va¬ 
rieties  has  been  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  extent  of  the  value  .of  tin* 
nursery  trees  only.  The  following  is 
a  typical  statement  on  this  point,  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  average: 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKEK 

successful  and  is  adhered  to  by  the  firms  inaugurat¬ 
ing  this  departure  from  the  usual  practice. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  f.  c.  sears. 


er,  most  assuredly.  The  ‘job  looks  large,  however, 
and  it  seems  to  me  does  not  commend  itself  to 
farmers  bred  up  on  a  stiffer  soil.  a.  t.  t. 

New  Jersey. 


Y 


Is  this  Check  Book  Farming? 

’OUR  correspondent,  E.  L.  Fish,  pages  1394-5, 
presents  an  interesting  history  of  the  reclam¬ 
ation  of  sandy  barrens  in  South  New  Jersey.  The 
owner  was  doubtless  farming  on  a  check  book  of 
formidable  figures,  as  his  estimate  of  expenses  led 
him  to  conclude  that  his  methods  showed  “nothing 
difficult”  and  “almost  no  expense  for  fertilizer,”  I 
am  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  but  not  on  the  sand 
limit.  About  here  most  farmers  would  estimate  30 
loads  of  manure  worth  $30  to  $40.  Plowing  four 
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‘We  guarantee 
label  and  hold 


our  trees  to  be  true 
ourselves  ready  at  all 


Thrashing  With  Flail — A  Good  Cold  Weather  Job.  Fig  556 


Thrashing  With  Modern  Equipment.  Fig.  557 


times  to  replace  or  refund  the  purchase 
price  on  all  that  prove  otherwise;  but 
we  are  not  liable  for  damages  other  than 
the  above  named.” 

If  the  grower  must  wait  for  fruit 
before  discovering  the  error  the  dam¬ 
age  is  more  than  twice  the  original 
value  of  the  trees.  Therefore  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  damage  is  thrown  on  the 
orehardist  and  not  on  the  nurseryman 
who  was  responsible  for  the  error. 

One  must  wait  five  years  or  more,  at 
which  time  the  trees  have  cost  at  least 
$5  each,  and  the  refund  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  trees,  perhaps  25  cents,  does 
not  go  far  toward  offsetting  the  dam¬ 
age. 

Recently  two  nursery  firms  have  in¬ 
serted  a  guaranty  in  their  catalogs 
which  may  mark  the  advent  of  more 
satisfactory  relations  between  the 
nurseryman  and  the  orehardist.  One 
of  these  is  as  follows : 

“We  guarantee  that  all  trees  and  plants 
purchased  from  us  shall  he  true  to  name  as  labelled. 
For  any  stock  which  does  not  prove  true  to  name  and 
as  represented  by  us,  and  as  bought  by  you,  we  are  to 
make  good  your  loss  or  damage  by  reason  thereof  at 
any  time  within  ten  years  of  the  date  of  purchase.  In 
event  we  cannot  agree,  we  are  each  to  appoint  one 
arbiter  who  shall  choose  the  third  and  the  award  of  a 
majority  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties.” 

The  other  guaranty  is  practically  the  same  except 
that  it  states  that  the  award  of  the  arbiters  is  to 
be  accepted  as  binding  on  the  nursery  firm  but  does 
not  state  that  it  shall  bind  both  parties. 

Such  a  guaranty  made  by  a  responsible  firm  will 
lead  to  the  purification  of  their  nursery  rows  and 
result  in  very  few  misnamed  trees  being  sent  out. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  other  firms  can  long  avoid 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  guaranty,  provided  it  is 


Working  into  the  Hog  Business.  Fig.  558 

times  with  the  requisite  disk  and  harrow  work  and 
an  application  of  lime  that  looked  like  the  “first 
fall  of  snow,”  and  the  necessary  seed  for  growing 
legume  crops  for  turning  under  with  the  total  for 
cultivating  would  he  safe  to  estimate  $25  or  $30  to 
the  acre,  which  added  to  the  valueless  manure  should 
make  a  total  of  from  $00  to  $70  per  acre.  Selling 
at  $100  per  acre  looks  good  without  experience, 
however.  I  should  suppose  that  a  barren  sand  of 
shoe  depth  would  leach  badly  no  matter  what  the 
application  for  stopping  the  drainage  might  be.  If 
the  $100  buyer  was  equipped  with  a  mobile  bank 
book,  so  that  the  continued  renewal  of  legumes,  lime 
and  30  loads  of  manure  would  flow  on  and  on,  the 
desert  should  blossom  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  own- 


Selling  Vermont  Maple  Sugar 

Sugar  makers  about  here  are  not  satisfied  with  syrup 
prices.  Buyers  come  in  here,  furnish  cans  or  barrels, 
and  pay  us  what  they  have  a  mind  to,  80  cents  last 
Spring,  for  the  best.  I  understand  that  in  Vermont 
they  are  getting  $1.25  per  gallon  where  they  used  to 
get  75  cents.  Can  you  tell  us  how  we  can  improve  con¬ 
ditions?  v.  II.  KIRIC. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

URING  the  past  two  years  some  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Male- 
Association  in  cooperation  with  Publicity  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  the  way  of  finding  a  direct 
market  for  first  quality  Vermont  ma¬ 
ple  sugar  and  syrup.  The  Sugar  Mak¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  long  standing,  two  years  ago 
adopted  an  attractive  three-colored  la¬ 
bel  bearing  the  seal  of  the  State,  a 
number  of  which  are  furnished  to  each 
of  its  members  for  use  on  packages  of 
maple  goods  shown  in  Fig.  555. 

By  various  means  of  advertising  the 
Publicity  Department  secured  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  bankers  and  doctors  and 
other  classes  of  people  all  over  the 
country  who  would  likely  be  interested 
in  securing  a  supply  of  pure  maple 
goods.  The  Agricultural  Department 
had  printed  a  bulletin  giving  the  story 
of  how  Vermont  maple  sugar  is  made, 
giving  a  lithograph  copy  of  the  Sugar 
Makers’  Association  label,  and  also  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  association 
as  persons  from  whom  a  supply  of  pure 
maple  goods  could  be  obtained. 

Of  course  the  standardizing  of  the 
sugar  and  syrup,  and  honesty  in  deal¬ 
ing  must  be  left  to  the  individual  mem¬ 
ber.  but  the  penalty  for  any  unfair 
dealing  would  be  expulsion  from  the 
association  and  prosecution  in  case  of 
adulteration  under  the  pure  food  law. 

.  So  far  many  producers  of  maple 
goods  have  been  put  in  touch  with'  de¬ 
sirable  customers,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  a  good  trade  in  the  future. 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup  are  products 
which  are  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  when  packed,  can  lie 
shipped  long  distances  at  a  reasonable 
price.  These  products  when  properly 
made  and  put  up  will  keep  throughout 
the  year  in  almost  any  climate,  so  that 
householders  may  lay  in  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply.  Many  of  our  best  sugar  makers 
are  now  marketing  all  their  first  class 
goods  direct'  to  consumers,-  and  with  a 
little  effort  this  business  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  so  that  all  the  fancy  sugar  and 
syrup  made  in  Vermont  could  be  mar¬ 
keted  at  prices  remunerative  to  the 
producer.  e.  s.  brigham, 

Vermont  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Mulching  Apple  Trees  With 
Paper 


We  have  an  orchard  of  about  2.000 
three  to  five-year-old  apple  trees.  Labor 
is  scarce  and  in  the  past  we  have  been 
so  busy  doing  Spring  plowing  and  spray¬ 
ing  that  quack  grass  would  grow  up 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  roll 
them  of  moisture  before  we  could  get 
a  chance  to  dig  around  them.  We  have  also 
found  that  if  this  job  is  done  by  the  av¬ 
erage  help  they  are  apt  to  injure  the  roots 
or  bruise  the  trunk.  Can  you  see  any 
objections  to  my  following  out  this  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  Spring?  Take  a  square  of 
tarred  paper  and  cut  out  a  hole  in  tin* 
center  for  trunk  of  tree  to  go  through, 
then  cut  through  to  one  edge,  place  this 
around  tree  to  cut  out  sunlight.  Will  this  injure  the 
tree  in  any  way?  J.  w.  f. 


E  have  tried  this  on  a  small  scale  with  young 
trees,  and  found  it  a  good  plan.  We  have 
even  used  newspapers — slipping  them  around  the 
tiees  and  throwing  dirt  on  top  to  hold  the  paper 
down.  This  gave  a  shade  or  mulch  around  the  tree 
and  prevented  most  of  the  grass  and  weed  growth. 
If  put  on  while  the  soil  was  moist  the  paper  checked 
evaporation  and  saved  cultivation.  The  heavier  pa¬ 
per  would  answer  around  these  trees,  but  would  be 
rather  expensive.  We  should  prefer  the  heavy  build¬ 
ing  paper  to  the  tar  paper,  and  after  putting  it 
around  the  t ree  we  should  throw  dirt  on  the  edges 
to  weight  it  down  in  place. 
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Notes  from  the  Auction 


When  we  began  to  develop  a  market 
for  farm  products  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  we  said  that  we  were  going  to  do 
things  and  that  we  expected  to  make 
some  mistakes.  We  think  that  we  have 
made  good  on  the  promise  to  do  things, 
and  we  know  that  'we  have  made  some 
mistakes.  One  of  these  mistakes  was  the 
purpose  to  sell  anything  good  to  eat  in 
our  auction  market.  We  had  made  good 
on  selling  apples  and  fruits.  We  had  a 
large  line  of  buyers  for  all  classes  and  all 
grades  of  apples  and  other  fruits  and 
were  receiving  and  are  receiving,  the  high 
level  of  the  market  price  at  our  sales.  We 
knew  that  some  of  these  buyers  also  need 
vegetables  and  other  products  and  we 
believe  that  if  we  had  the  volume  large 
enough,  we  could  sell  other  things  just 
as  we  sold  fruit.  But  the  buyers  of 
fruit  are  not  always  large  buyers  of  the 
other  products  and  we  have  not  had  large 
enough  a  volume,  nor  steady  enough  a 
supply  to  attract  enough  buyers  to  make 
a  successful  auction  sale  for  products 
other  than  fruit.  As  a  result  some  of  our 
sales  on  vegetables  have  been  too  low  and 
we  promptly  cut  out  that  method  of  sell¬ 
ing.  We  are  of  course,  able  to  sell  at 
private  sale  just  as  successfully  as  any 
of  the  commission  dealers.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  salesmen  can  got  just  as  good  prices 
at  private  sales  as.  the  salesmen  of  the 
commission  dealers  and  it  can  insure  an 
honest’  return  for  what  it  does  get,  but 
it  is  not  our  plan  at  this  time  to  develop 
that  line,  and  we  do  not  have  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
made  connections  with  a  strong  house, 
so  that  if  any  farmer  has  produce  to  ship 
of  any  kind  and  does  not  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  outlet  for  it,  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  handle  it  for  him  and  to  get  for 
him  the  market  price,  grade  and  quality 
considered  at  the  time  it  is  received. 

We  are  developing  a  trade  in  fresh 
eggs,  which  we  believe  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  shippers.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
develop  a  market  for  eggs  that  would  re¬ 
turn  a  price  greater  than  the  regular 
market.  We  have  not  had  time  to  do  so, 
but  we  are  working  up  the  trade  with  a 
small  and  growing  supply  and  we  believe 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  in 
position  to  return  the  “producer  a  price  in 
excess  of  the  market,  and  certainly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  he  has  been  receiving  for 
the  grade  of  eggs  shipped  to  this  market. 
The  price  of  eggs  has  gone  off  during 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  beyond  what  they 
were,  but  they  are  yet  ruling  high. 

Last  week  the  inspectors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  apple  law. 
made  a  special  effort  to  enforce  the  law 
on  the  Barclay  St.  dock  where  State  ap¬ 
ples  are  received  and  it  is  reported 
through  the  trade,  that  several  violations 
were  reported  against  packers.  It  wa3 
said  in  the  trade  that  the  activity  of 
these  inspectors  had  affected  the  price  of 
apples  on  the  dock  and  that  on  the  first 
day's  sales  there  was  a  loss  of  .$5,000  on 
a  volume  of  54  car  loads  of  apples.  The 
inspection,  however,  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  auction  sales.  The  quality  of 
shipments  to  the  auction  were  not  of 
the  high  grade,  but  the  demand  was  good 
and  the  prices  reached  a  high  level  for 
the  grade  and  buyers  are  clamoring  for 
a  better  grade  of  apples  than  we  have 
had  to  offer  them  for  a  few7  days.  The 
time  is  ripe  now  for  shipments  of  good 
quality  fruit. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DEPT.  OF  FOODS  &  MARKETS. 

Prices  for  three  days  of  last  week 
were : 

APPLES. — 0  bbls.  Baldwin  $.3.05;  1 
Spy,  $2.40;  2  Greening  $3.10;  19  Bald¬ 
win  $2.30 ;  3  $2.15:  IS  $1.70;  19  Spv 
$2.55;  1  Baldwin  $2.55;  12  $2.95;  4 
$2.45;  1  $2.05;  1  Spy  $1.85;  1  Ben 

1  >avis  $1.95 ;  3  Spy  $2 ;  5  $2.25 ;  7  Ben 
Davis  $2.65 ;  2  Baldwin  $3.10 ;  4  $3.35 ; 

2  $2.50;  3  $2.05;  2  Tolman  $3.10;  1 
Vandervere  $3.05 ;  1  $3.25 ;  1  $2.05 ;  1 
Pound  Sweet  $2.65;  1  $2.35;  3  Green¬ 
ing  $2.20;  1  $2.75:  1  Tolman  $3;  1 
Newtown  $2.05 ;  1  Gilliflower  $2.20 ;  1 
$2.15;  1  Vandervere,  $2.25;  1  Jonathan 
$3.05;  1  $2.10  1  Snow  $2.90;  2  $2.25; 

I  King  $3.05;  1  Ben  Davis  $1.70;  1 
Baldwin  $2.25;  97  Baldwin  $2.25;  92 
$2 ;  10  Greening  $1.75 ;  2  Spv  $1.S5 ;  1 
$1.80;  3  Spy  $1.90;  5  $1.65;  2  Ben 
Davis  $1.75:  2  $1.50;  1  Baldwin  $1.85; 

II  Ben  Davis  $2.85;  2  $2.35;  24  Bald¬ 
win  $2.85 ;  35  Greening  $2.30 ;  11  Rus¬ 
set  $2.45;  12  IlubbardSton  $2.50;  1 


Hendrick  $2.35:  1  Spitz  $3.45;  1  King 
$3.50 ;  4  Spy  $3.85 ;  2  Tolman  $2.55 ;  5 
Fallawater  $2.60;  19  hampers  various, 
85c;  10  bbls.  Ilubbardston  $2.65;  3  Bald¬ 
win  $2.60;  2  Rome  $2.35;  7  Baldwin 
$2.75 ;  5  $2.35 :  8  $1.85 :  9  N.  W.  Green¬ 
ing  $3.35;  30  $2.60;  1  Greening  $1.80;  1 
Baldwin  $1.80;  7  $2;  3  $2.10;  1  Green¬ 
ing  $2.60;  2  $2.25;  1  $1.55;  12  Baldwin 
$2.90;  10  $2.75;  6  $2.20;  1  Ben  Davis 
$1.60:  1  Baldwin  $1.75;  9  boxes  Spy 
90c;  23  bbls.  Baldwin  $3.30;  122  $3.05; 
22  $2.15 ;  13  $2.45 ;  2  boxes  Greening 
$1.25;  4  78c;  4  Greening  $1.30;  6  90c; 
6  Spy  90c ;  1  bkt.  Russet  40c ;  1  Fall 
Pippin  40c;  10  bbls.  Spy  $2.20;  10  Ben 
Davis  $2.80;  63  Ilubbardston  $2.10;  38 
$1.65;  23  $2.10:  9  Pound  Sweet  $2.30; 
6  Winesap  $2;  10  Twenty  Ounce  $2.10; 
11  Snow  $3.10;  14  Rambo  $1.65  ;  6  $2.20 ; 
33  Ben  Davis  $2.40;  40  York  $3.05;  22 
Baldwin  $3;  9  boxes  Palmer  Greening 
78c;  3  bkts.  Seek  28c;  3  Baldwin  30c. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— 118  bbls.  An¬ 
jou  pear  $3.80;  41  $2.80;  25  crates  sweet 
potatoes  40c ;  300  crates  Danish  cabbage 
35c. 


New  Jersey  Horticulturists  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society  held  at 
Freehold,  Nov.  1-Dec.  1-2,  was  well  at¬ 
tended  and  lively  interest  was  shown. 
Pres.  Hendrickson  spoke  of  the  discour¬ 
aging  features  of  the  past  season,  lie 
feels  that  New  Jersey  products  are  not 
advertised  as  they  should  be  and  every 
package  should  bear  a  New  Jersey  stamp. 
The  secretary  included  by  request  in  his 
report  the  historical  poem  read  at  the 
Seabrook  meeting  by  one  of  the  charter 
members,  S.  C."  DeCou,  of  Moorestown, 
Burlington  County,  giving  in  verse  the 
names  and  aims  of  the  founders. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
potato  growing,  Guy  C.  Porter  of  Maine 
telling  how  they  were  endeavoring  to 
send  out  seed  true  to  name  and  type. 
L.  Willard  Minch  of  Bridgeton,  by 
means  of  a  few  pictures  told  how  they 
succeeded  in  growing  both  the  early  and 
late  crops,  a  new  feature  to  many  being 
returning  the  cornstalks  back  to  the  land 
to  be  followed  by  potatoes  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  The  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  practical  as  prominent  men 
told  how  they  had  tried  to  overcome  the 
troubles  of  this  important  crop.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  experiments  were  given  where  no 
potash  was  used,  with  good  returns,  prov¬ 
ing  that  for  a  time  at  least  good  crops 
can  be  grown  without  it. 

H.  W.  Collingwood  made  an  address  on 
“New  Jersey,  the  State  we  Live  in.”  lie 
gave  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
State  and  its  settlement  by  the  Dutch, 
Swedes,  English  and  French  and  told 
what  an  important  part  New  Jersey  has 
taken  in  movements  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  as  well  as  for  justice,  quoting  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  a  model,  and  something  worthy 
of  being  committed  to  memory  by  our 
school  children.  As  the  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  Garden  State  are  brought  to 
our  notice  from  time  to  time,  we  can  but 
wonder  why  it  has  not  been  more  fully 
developed,  situated  between  two  such 
great  cities  with  their  far  reaching  sub¬ 
urbs. 

II.  W.  Selby,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke 
on  better  grading,  packing,  and  the  pack¬ 
age  question.  The  latter  is  one  that  will 
be  hard  to  solve  by  those  hauling  to  the 
Philadelphia  markets,  as  the  farmers 
feel  they  will  not  receive  enough  more  to 
cover  the  cost  of  their  baskets  and  those 
who  have  established  a  reputation  for  the 
contents  of  the  red,  blue  or  some  other 
colored  rims,  do  not  wish  to  see  them 
used  by  others  with  inferior  products. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  gave  a  synopsis  of 
the  aid  rendered  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  co-operative  shipments  of  peaches, 
especially  from  the  Vineland  district 
where  there  is  an  experimental  orchard 
of  peaches.  The  results  were  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Growers  were  cautioned  to 
see  that  their  peach  trees  were  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  withstand  Winter  injury,  many 
orchards  having  been  loosened  by  heavy 
storms  and  cavities  left  to  catch  the 
water  and  make  a  place  for  ice.  Mr.  P. 
J.  Carey  of  Canada  gave  a  description 
of  their  methods  in  enforcing  the  laws 
for  honest  packing,  by  education  when 
possible,  but  not  hesitating  to  use  harsher 
treatment  when  necessary."  It  seems  that 
the  growers  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  fill  the  middle  of  the 
barrel  with  trash.  John  G.  Townsend, 
Jr.,  of  Selby ville,  Del.,  gave  his  exper¬ 
ience  both  as  strawberry  grower,  shipper 
and  canner.  lie  emphasized  the  great 
importance  of  a  district  dependent  on  dis¬ 
tant  markets  growing  a  very  few  stand¬ 
ard  kinds  so  uniform  carloads  could  be 
made  up.  He  mentioned  that  they  packed 
from  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  mainly  for  the  syrup  and  ice  cream 
men.  He  suggested  a  flock  of  geese  for 
weeding  the  berry  fields  as  they  pull  all 
the  grass  and  do  not  disturb  the  plants. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Ileadlee  gave  the  latest  results 
in  controlling  the  strawberry  weevil  by 
dust  sprays,  which  give  great  promise  of 
freeing  our  fields  from  this  pest,  by  using 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  should  hold  the  aphids  and  pear 
psylla  in  check. 

(Continued  on  page  1482.) 


Spraying  Pays 

SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  of  disease,  insures  a  longer  life  for  trees  and 
a  longer  growing  time  lor  vines  each  year.  Blight  hit  potatoes  in  many 
states  in  1915— many  million  bushels  lost.  Spraying  would  have  saved  them. 

IROMAQE  Sprayers 

Include  bucket,  barrel,  power  and  potato  sprayers  in  many  sizes  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  equipment  to  suit  each  man’s  needs.  We  want  to  show  you  what  each 
one  is,  how  they  are  made  and  what  thev  will  do.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  these  tools  and  write  us  for  booklet  describing  all  of  them  fully. 
We  also  have  a  spraymg  guide  which  we  are  glad  to  send. 

Bateman  MTg  Company,  Box  24,  Grenloch,  N. J. 

Also  Potato  Machinery,  Garden  Tools,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc: 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  today  for  our  book— more  than  a  catalog.  Tells  what  to  plant  in  your  locality, 
how  to  plant,  trim  and  spray.  Describes  and  pictures  our  immense  stock  of  Apples, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears,  small  fruits,  etc.— all  “Wood  Quality”  stock.  Also  our  big 
stock  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  for  beautifying  your  home  grounds. 
We  sell  direct  only — at  about  half  aaents’  prices.  We  will  send  this  book 
absolutely  free.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  a  copy— return  mail  brings  It. 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  ’  924  NEW  YOKE  I 


Strawberries,  the  bigdelicious  kinds,  that  bring 

highest  prices,  can  be  grown  in  your 
own  garden  by  using  our  plants. 

Vigorous,  guaranteed  true-to-name. 

Allen’s  1916  Book  of  Berries 
fully  describes  the  latest  and  best 
varieties  of  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits,  giving  cultural  meth¬ 
ods,  etc.— the  result  of  30 
years  experience.  It’s  free. 

Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Big  Bargain 

One  of  the  best  cohi -proof 
and  waterproof  overshoes  made 
for 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Snow-excluding  gusset  Insures 
absolutely  warm  dry  feet. 
Wool  lined,  extra  double-sole; 
material  the  very  best  and  par¬ 
ticularly  made  for  hard  service. 
Veil’s  sizes  6  to  13.  Women’s 
2%  to  9.  Ketail  for  $3.50  else¬ 
where.  Our  price, 

postpaid,  only  y^al«/ 

General  Catalog  Free 


Order  at  once.  Don’t  delay 

great  eastern 


MAI  I,  ORDER  CO. 
11  1  13  South  St.,  New  York  City,  Dept.  3 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunlc,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  .1.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  V.  -  DEFT.  29 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kindsof  RAW  FURS 

T  NEED  large  quantities  of 
.  x  all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 

will  pay  yon  to  get  my  price 
list.  1  especially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  with  dealers  hav¬ 
ing  largj  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  FURS 


Don’t  envy  the  Fur  Shipper 

Who  always  gets  the  Highest 
Prices  and  Best  Sort- 

Ship  to  BACH  Yourself! 
Write  tor  Price  List  and  Tags 
BACH  FUR  COMPANY, 
118-20  W. 27th  St.,  Dept-51  New  York 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, vinca,  shrubs,  etc.,  high  grade  stock 
n  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  and  guaranteed 
by  the  largest  Nurseries  in  New  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  COMPANY,  Bex  40.  Dansvilie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 50  BU.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SEED 
POTATOES,  free  from  disease.  $2  per  100  ibs. 
W.  B.  CLEVES,  —  Greene,  N.  V. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

7n  desirable  Chautauqua  Co.  farms  for  sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong  &  Bradley,  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate,  Stocks  &  Bonds.  1-2-3  Gokey  Block,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

RA  RR  A  IN FARMERS.  LISTEN  We  Offer  20  head 
Kjanuaillw  of  fine  registered  Berkshires.  Every 
one  a  bargain.  Sows,  pigs  and  service  boars. 
HUBBEIX  BROS.,  -  Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 

Uormnnl  Parme- 1 some  stocked.  Ten  to  Fifty  Dol- 
■  cilllUlli  rdllllo  per  acre.  Particulars  freo. 

Woodstock  Real  Estate  Agency,  Woodstock,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 

trn  CarrnQ  FOR  SALE — near  Pbila.  and  Trenton  markets; 
lull  ■  d I  ITl o  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata- 
logtie.  Established  25  years.  Horace  Cl.  Keeder,  Newtown,  Penna. 

Gasoline  Engines 

For  Farm  or  Factory 


EASY 
TERMS  to 
RELIABLE 
PEOPLE 


1  TO  100  H.  P. 
CATALOG  FREE 
PORTABLE  OR 
STATIONARY 


Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Three  Styles,  All  Sizes 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 

You  lice,l  on  your  farm  an  engine  that  starts 
when  you  want  it  to  and  that  keeps  going  until 
the  work  is  done.  That  means  EXCELSIOR. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  best  other 
makes  say  they  never  knew  what  a  real  engine 
could  do  until  they  bought  the  EXCELSIOR,  but 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  any  man’s  word.  We  say, 
“Try  the  EXCELSIOR  on  your  work  without  the 
payment  of  a  cent  until  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
what  we  say— the  best  running,  most  durable,  and 
most  economical  engine  you  ever  saw.  If  we  do  not 
prove  that  to  your  satisfaction,  send  the  engine 
back.  ’  You  can  have  the  engines  on  wheels  with 
saw  attachment  or  without  or  on  skids,  and  we 
make  all  sizes  from  Da  H.  P.  up.  Tell  us  the  size 
ot  your  farm  and  how  hig  an  engine  you  need  and 
got  our  offer.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  other 
information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  -  New  York  City 


279  SEVENTH  AVE„  H.  Y. 

A  Square  Deal,  Liberal 
Assortment .  Top  Price*. 

Write  For  Price  List 


FURS 


For  its  wonderful  accuracy,  its  safety  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  its  effectiveness  for  small  game 
and  target  shooting,  you  should  buy 


The 


The  TTLzr/ln  .22 

.  Pump-action  repeater  has  simple, 
quick  mechanism  and  strong,  safety  con¬ 
struction.  Has  sensible,  visible  hammer.  It 
takes  down  easily.  You  can  look  through  the 
barrel  —  it  cleans  from  both  ends. 

Its  Solid  Steel  Top  protects  your  face  and  eyes  against 
injury  Horn  defective  cartridges,  from  shells,  powder  and 
gases.  1  he  Side  Ejection  throws  shells  away  to  the  side— 
never  up  across  your  line  of  sight.  1 5  shots, 

n'1  "22  ?hort’  -2.2  lon*  a"d  -22  long-rifle  cartridges,  includ-  $  10.50 

ing  the  hollow-point  hunting  cartridges.  Accurate  to  200  yards.  A  perfect 
gun  tor  rabbits,  squirrels,  hawks,  crows,  etc. 

27Zar/tn  .22  repeaters  also  made  in  hammerless  and  lever-action  models. 

TChzr/ln  Tirear/ns  Co.,  Send  3c  postage  for  complete  cat- 

157  Willow  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. 


THarlin 

.22  CALIBRE 

Repeating  Rifle 

Model  20,  as  illustrated,  24- 
inch  octagon  barrel,  15  or 
25  shots,  $12.50. 

Model  29,  23-inch 
round  barrel. 
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The  Home  Acre 


The  Poinsettia  :  Our  Foremost  Christmas 
Flower 

The  Poinsettia,  with  its  flaming  crim¬ 
son  bracts,  has  become  established  as  the 
ideal  and  most  appropriate  Christmas 
flower.  In  passing  the  big  flower  stores 
of  the  city  at  any  time  after  the  holiday 
business  is  on,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  famous  flower  occupies  an  important 
place,  not  only  in  the  window  displays, 
but  in  the  vases  upon  the  counters  as 
well.  Its  long,  stiff  stems,  regularly  set 
with  bright  green  foliage  and  topped  with 
brilliant  red  bracts — oftentimes  over  a 
foot  in  diameter — with  a  cluster  of  yellow 
flowers  in  the  center,  are  characteristics 
which  make  the  Poinsettia  the  logical 
floral  decoration  for  the  time. 

The  Poinsettia  is  a  semi-tropical 
plant  and  is  said  to  reach  its  highest  de¬ 
velopment  in  South  India,  at  a  high  ele¬ 
vation  and  with  a  rainfall  of  50  inches. 
It  is  abundant  in  its  wild  state  in  the 
moist  and  shaded  parts  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Mexico,  where  its  bright  colors 
add  immeasurably  to  the  richness  of  the 
vegetation.  The  average  height  of  the 
plant  is  from  two  to  six  feet,  being 
branching  in  habit,  the  trunk  woody  and 
the  annual  growths  soft  and  hollow.  In 
nature  it  is  both  evergreen  and  decidu¬ 
ous,  according  to  its  location  and  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  culture  of  the  Poinsettia  in  the 
greenhouse,  practiced  for  the  Christmas 
market  only,  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the 
parent  plants,  which,  having  rested  in  a 
dormant  condition  during  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  are  start¬ 
ed  into  growth  again  for  this  particular 
purpose.  The  soft  “slips’’  are  rubbed  off 
the  old  plants  with  a  heel,  and  placed 
firmly  in  a  bed  of  moist  sand,  being  set 
reasonably  close  together.  The  sun  is 
excluded  by  shading  the  glass,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  sand  is  watered  copiously 
each  day,  lest  the  cuttings  wilt  and  die. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  many  small 
roots  are  formed  upon  the  lower  ends  of 
the  cuttings,  and  they  are  now  lifted  and 
potted  into,  small  receptacles  in  finely 
sieved  soil.  By  this  time  another  crop 
of  “slips”  has  grown  upon  the  old  stock 
plants  which  are  taken  and  placed  in 
the  propagating  beds,  this  process  being 
kept  up  until  September,  cuttings  taken 
later  not  maturing  in  time  for  the  de¬ 
sired  market.  When  nicely  established 
in  the  little  pots,  the  plants  intended  for 
cut  flower  purposes  are  planted  a  foot 
apart  each  way  in  a  deep  bed  of  rich 
soil,  this  work  usually  being  done  in 
August.  Some  growers  use  the  old  stock 
for  this  purpose  but  the  newly  propagated 
plants  produce  superior  bracts.  As  they 
increase  in  size  the  young  shoots  are 
trained  upright  by  being  supported  with 
wires,  this  being  very  essential,  as  flow¬ 
ers  with  crooked  stems  are  not  salable. 
The  soil  in  the  beds  is  kept  regularly 
stirred,  and  if  lacking  in  fertility,  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  manure  water  are 
given.  This  treatment  if  not  overdone, 
is  valuable  in  its  tendency  to  heighten  the 
color  of  both  foliage  and  flower.  Exper¬ 
ience  has  taught  the  careful  grower  to 
time  the  maturing  of  his  flowers  almost 
to  a  day,  and  if  he  finds  that  his  crop 
of  Poinsettias  bids  fair  to  be  a  little 
late — consequently  of  little  value — he  co¬ 
operates  with  Mother  Nature  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  use  of  warm  water  instead  of 
cold,  and  manages  with  the  aid  of  a 
high  temperature  to  bring  his  crop  in  by 
the  desired  time.  The  Poinsettia  re¬ 
quires  a  high  temperature,  70  or  80  de¬ 
grees  until  the  blooms  are  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  toughen¬ 
ing  the  flower  for  commerce,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  lowered.  The  flowers — but 
they  are  not  flowers  at  all,  being  proper¬ 
ly  termed  bracts — are  the  uppermost 
leaves,  and  ordinarily  are  full  grown  by 
December  15.  In  Jhe  process  of  cutting 
the  soft  stems  bleed  profusely,  emitting  a 
milky  substance,  which  if  not  checked, 
will  cause  the  stalk  to  wilt  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  is  prevented  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  cut  ends  in  boiling  water  for 
a  minute  or  so.  Abundance  of  moisture 
and  fertility  are  the  great  requirements 
of  the  Poinsettia,  and  if  planted  in  thin 
soil,  if  these  are  regularly  applied,  suc¬ 
cess  should  follow.  In  the  Middle  West, 


with  the  flat  soil  of  the  prairie  upon  the 
greenhouse  benches,  they  attain  great  size 
and  perfection. 

As  pot  plants,  for  showiness  and  dec¬ 
orative  effect,  the  Poinsettia  is  second  to 
none  during  the  holiday  period  when  rich 
colors  are  in  demand.  A  seven-inch  pan 
filled  with  half  a  dozen  nicely  developed 
plants,  each  crowned  with  a  gorgeous 
flower,  with  fine  ferns  used  to  fill  in 
about  the  stems,  is  a  fine  sight  indeed, 
and  one  that  seldom  goes  begging  in  the 
market.  These  pans  retail  at  from  50 
cents  to  $2  each,  according  to  the  size 
and  quality.  Their  lasting  prop¬ 
erties  are  excellent ;  if  kept  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  and  in  a  rather  cool  at¬ 
mosphere.  they  will  last  until  well  after 
the  new  year,  making  them  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  holiday  plant.  The  cut  flowers,  with 
stems  ranging  from  two  to  four  feet,  and 
large  bracts,  usually  sell  at  from  $.‘1  to 
$6  a  dozen.  Their  decorative  qualities 
are  superb,  a  vase  of  them  adding  im¬ 
mensely  to  any  floral  display.  The  Poin¬ 
settia  owes  its  popularity  to  its  splendid 
coloring ;  which,  as  said  before,  is  ideal 
for  the  requirements  of  the  holidays. 

Ohio.  JAMES  MC  LAUGIILIN. 

Notes  on  Saving  Seeds 

Much  of  the  handling  of  small  lots  of 
seeds  can  best  be  done  in  thin  bags. 
Empty  sugar  bags  answer  nicely,  and 
bags  of  convenient  size  are  easily  made 
by  folding  cheap  muslin  and  sewing  with 
machine.  There  are  many  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  in  handling  seeds  in  this  way. 
Bran  sacks  make  good  receptacles  for 
bulkier  seeds,  permitting  free  circulation 
of  air.  Dry  quickly.  The  vitality  is 
weakened  if  the  curing  process  is  pro¬ 
longed.  Hang  the  bags  in  a  warm  room 
if  possible;  or  outside  during  the  day  and 
indoors  at  night.  None  of  the  ordinary 
field  or  garden  seeds  can  be  injured  by 
getting  them  too  dry.  Very  dry  seeds 
are  dormant,  and  the  drier  they  are  the 
longer  they  retain  their  vitality.  It  is 
well  to  know,  too,  that  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  help  to  preserve  seeds.  In 
fact  low  temperatures  are  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  greater  humidity,  and  so 
are  actually  detrimental. 

The  thrashing  of  nearly  all  seeds  can 
be  effectively  done  by  rubbing  or  pound¬ 
ing  them  in  bags.  Most  seeds  are  harder 
than  the  chaff  and  bits  of  dried  pulp  or 
leaves,  so  that  the  working  or  pounding 
reduces  the  trash  to  dust. 

“K.  B.  B.,”  page  1373,  asks  about 
handling  “fuzzy”  seeds.  No  two  of /the 
exceptionally  light  seeds  yield  to  the  same 
treatment.  They  require  ingenuity  and 
patience.  In  general,  pains  should  be 
taken  to  harvest  such  seeds  as  nearly 
free  from  chaff  as  possible.  In  some 
cases  one  can  hold  a  pail  under  the  ri¬ 
pened  heads  of  flowers  and  jar  the  fully 
ripe  seeds  out,  so  that  there  will  be 
practically  no  trash  to  clean  out  after¬ 
ward. 

Sieves  of  different  mesh  are  essential 
for  separating  seeds  in  quantity.  But 
small  lots  for  home  use  can  be  manipu¬ 
lated  over  inclined  planes — glass,  cloth, 
blotting  paper — according  to  the  nature  of 
the  seeds  and  the  trash.  Round,  smooth 
seeds  will  roll  down  swiftly  and  leave 
the  trash  behind.  Small  stones  and 
lumps  of  dirt  can  be  removed  in  this  way 
from  seeds  that  do  not  roll  readily.  I 
have  separated  in  this  way  seeds  which 
had  been  accidentally  mixed,  and  which 
the  seed  mill  would  not  separate.  When 
the  seeds  amount  to  a  teacupful  or  more 
in  bulk,  if  they  are  in  a  dish  that  will 
give  some  depth  to  the  body  of  seed  (a 
cup  or  bowl)  giving  the  dish  a  gentle 
tossing  motion,  with  a  little  impulse  to 
one  side,  will  cause  the  seed  to  rotate  in 
the  dish  and  the  trash  will  work  to  the 
top.  A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to 
rapidly  remove  objects  having  practically 
the  same  weight  as  the  seeds  but  a  dif- 
rerent  shape. 

Always  keep  a  label,  with  the  name  of 
the  variety  and  date  of  harvesting,  in 
every  package  of  seed.  You  know  what 
it  is  when  you  gather  it.  Next  Spring, 
or  the  year  following,  you  will  have  for¬ 
gotten.  g.  A. 

Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Teacher:  “What  is  velocity,  Johnnie.” 
Johnnie:  “Velocity  is  what  a  fellow  lets 
go  of  a  wasp  with.” — Credit  Lost. 


1  Ton  an 
Hour 
With 
lOh.p. 


Sizes  to 
Suit  Your 
Engine  / 


1  jmePulveH 


Crushes  Rock  to  Any  Size — or  Pulverizes  It  to  Dust. 


NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 
, .  ‘“1ST  1 0  DAYS  FREE 

?  SEND  NO  MONEY  CHARGES  PREPAID 


Won 
GOLD 

MEDAL  , _ , 

at  World’* 
Exposit’n  J  \ 

l! 


San 

Fran¬ 

cisco 


Lights  Entire  Room 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  a  cent  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in 
your  own  home  ten  days — we  even  pay  transportation  charges.  You  may  return  it 
at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting  it  to  every  possible  test  for 
10  nights.  You  can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  fiko  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights  and  is 

rne’n t°  a  n  d^33* ' le adi nsp V j mver Bit ie a  *e h o vj ^ t  Burns  50  HOUtS  Of I  One  Gallon 

common  *  ’’  1  *'  * 

No  odor,. 

kT  already  enjoying  lino  puwcuui,  mutu,  owouj r  llgn l,  ucarcak  w  ouiiiiBUfc.  *• 

Men  Make  $50  to  $300  Per  Month  with  Rigs  or  Autos 

r  delivering  the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  trial  plan.  No  previous  experience  necessary:  Practically  every 
farm  home  and  small  town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  anythin*?  in  ms  life 
before  writes:  “I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days.”  #  Another  says:  *‘I  disposed  of  37  lnmns  out  of  31  calls. 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  strongly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish 
capital  to  reliable  men  to  get  Btartcd.  Aak  for  our  distributor’s  plan,  and  learn  how  to  make  big  money  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  Samplo  sent  for  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  Wo  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to  whom  wo 
can  refer  customers.  Ho  the  first  and  get  our  special  introductory  oflfer#  under  which  vou  get  your 
own  lamp  FREE  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  Bending  in  thoir  orders.  Write  quick  for 
10  DAY  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL.  Address  nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  311  Aladdin  Bldg.  Chicago;  newyork  city;  poriland.ore. 

Jjgrqest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lam r>  lYiruse  in  the  World  [  MONTREAL  or  WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


Your  Bank  On  The  Farm 
Is  Your  Barn. 

41  The  deposits  are  live  stock  and  stock  feed. 

4  If  your  barn-bank  is  insecure,  leaky,  draughty,  cold, 

inadequate  for  your  needs— it  will  pay  you  no  interest  on  deposits,  it 
won’t  even  keep  intact  the  principal  you  place  there. 

41  If  you  would  draw  maximum  interest  from  the  grain  and  forage 
you  feed  and  from  the  animals  you  feed  them  to,  the  farm  bank  must 
be  sound  and  secure— the  deposits  must  be  protected. 


41  You  Cannol  Afford  Poor  Farm  Buildings  - 

stantial  barn  this  year!  Build  with 


-build  a  new,  sub- 


Southern  Yellow  Pine 

“The  Wood  of  Service 99 

the  strongest,  stiffest,  toughest,  most  durable  and  dependable  moder- 

nc 


ate-priced  wood  on  the  market  toda 


A  barn  of  honest  Southern 


lay. 

Yellow  Pine  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  interest-earning  service. 

What  Size  Barn.  Do  You  Need? 

We  can  help  you  there.  We  have  complete  working  plans  of  barns 
of  various  sizes,  for  horses,  dairy  cows,  beef  stock  and  general  pur¬ 
poses,  that  we  will  send  . you  free 
for  the  asking.  With  the  plans  go 
lumber  bills  and  estimates,  from 
which  your  local  dealer  can  quickly 
figure  the  exact  cost  of  building. 

Send  for  these  plans  NOW — pro¬ 
tect  your  farm  deposits  THIS 
winter.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon. 

Southern  Pine  Association 

626P  Inter-State  Bank  Building, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION. 

62GI*  Interstate  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Send  me  FREE  your 

Barn  and  Bin  Plans  -  - 
Miscellaneous  Farm  Plans 
Silo  Book  .... 

House  Plans  -  -  -  [ 

Lumber  Pointers  -  -  ' 

Name 


Town. 

RFD. 

State 
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New  Jersey  Horticulturists  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  1480.) 

Prof.  Blake  opened  the  evening  session 
with  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
society  during  its,  forty  years  of  existence 
and  told  of  the  many  eminent  men  who 
had  taken  part  in  its  work.  Mrs.  Rose 
Morgan  of  New  York  followed  with  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  good  old-fashioned 
songs  and  for  singing  in  the  home.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Mrs.  Morgan  the  hall  was 
too  cold  for  the  audience  would  not  have 
known  when  to  stop  calling  for  more 
songs. 

Dr.  Cook  and  Director  T.ipman  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Carey  Thursday  morning,  the 
former  giving  the  results  of  the  season’s 
experiments  in  controlling  the  pear  fruit 
spots  and  answering  the  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  saved  for  the  station  staff 
to  answer.  Dr.  Lipman  was  to  have  told 
of  his  western  trip  looking  into  the  pot¬ 
ash  situation,  but  the  time  was  too  short 
so  he  had  to  confine  his  advice  to  the 
making  the  best  of  our  conditions  with¬ 
out  that  very  important  element  of  plant 
food.  Ilis  advice  was  to  make  full  use  of 
lime  and  cover  crops  and  supplement 
them  perhaps  with  a  little  salt  to  help 
liberate  the  soil  supply  of  potash  which 
is  there  in  large  quantities,  but  not  in 
an  available  condition.  lie  did  not  ad¬ 
vise  buying  potash  at  its  present  high 
price  nor  to  pay  fancy  prices  for 
izers  said  to  contain  it  in  any 
amount. 

W.  B.  Gordy  came  from  Laurel,  Del., 
to  tell  how  the  sweet  potato  crop  is  han¬ 
dled  in  their  section  of  sandy  soils.  He 
described  their  methods  of  saving  the 
seed,  starting  the  beds,  etc.,  supplement¬ 
ing  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Douglass, 
farm  demonstrator  from  Atlantic  County, 
previously,  about  the  careful  way  in 
which  the  successful  growers  there  saved 
their  seed  by  hill  selection  making  sure 
that  the  seed  came  from  hills  free  from 
the  many  ills  the  crop  is  heir  to. 

C.  Fleming  Stanger,  of  Glassboro,  was 
elected  president  following  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  of  advancing  the  vice-president  after 
two  years’  service.  L.  Willard  Minch  of 
Bridgeton  was  elected  vice-president  and 
the  other  officers  re-elected.  President 
Stanger  made  an  earnest  plea  that  each 
member  try  to  get  five  new  ones  so  that 
the  society  may  be  what  it  claims,  truly 
a  State  society  with  members  more  equal¬ 
ly  divided  among  all  the  agricultural 
counties.  H. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— Details  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy  to  blow  up  vessels  carrying 
munitions  to  the  Allies  were  confessed, 
Dec.  2,  by  Lewis  J.  Smith,  charged  with 
being  implicated  in  the  plots,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  Don  Rathbun, 
special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  at  San  Francisco.  Smith  is  charged 
with  being  an  accomplice  of  Charles  C. 
Crowley,  who  is  accused  of  having  caused 
the  explosion  of  a  barge  loaded  with  ex¬ 


plosive  consigned  to  Vladivostok  in  Seat¬ 
tle  harbor  on  May  80  last. 

Two  men  were  injured  and  damage  of 
$78,000  inflicted  by  an  explosion  at  the 
plant  of  the  Peters  Paper  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  New  York,  at  Kingston,  Pa., 
Dec.  3.  The  plant  was  manufacturing 
roofing  paper,  later  to  be  tarred  and 
shipped  to  Europe  for  use  in  covering 
trenches. 

The  United  States  has  demanded  of 
Germany  the  immediate  recall  of  Capts. 
Boy-Ed  and  von  Papon,  the  naval  and 
military  attaches  respectively  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Embassy  here.  Announcement  to 
this  effect  was  made  Dec.  3  by  Secretary 
Lansing  in  the  following  statement:  “On 
account  of  what  this  Government  con¬ 
siders  their  improper  activities  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  matters,  this  Government 
has  requested  the  immediate  recall  of 
Capt.  Boy-Ed  and  Capt.  von  Papen,  as 
they  are  no  longer  acceptable  to  this 
Government.”  The  action  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  against  the  German  attaches  is  due 
to  no  single  incident  in  either  case,  but 
was  based  on  an  accumulation  of  improp¬ 
er  activities  connected  with  the  handling 
of  German  military  and  naval  matters  in 
this  country.  The  connection  of  at  least 
one  of  the  attaches  with  the  plot  on  the 
part  of  certain  German  interests  to  set 
Huerta  un  again  in  Mexico  as  a  means 
of  embarrassing  this  Government  figured 
more  than  any  other  single  incident  in 
the  determination  to  adopt  a  drastic 
course  toward  these  representatives  of 
the  German  Government. 

Fifty-four  men  were  indicted  forty-six 
times  each  by  the  November  Grand  Jury 
3.  They  are  charged 
sluggers,  and  crooked 
business  agents  of  unions  and  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  extortion.  Assistant  State 
Attorney  Case  asked  that  bail  be  fixed 
at  $195,000  for  each  defendant.  In  ef¬ 
fect  the  indictments  number  2,484. 
Against  each  individual  there  are  6,946 
counts.  The  punishment  on  each  count 
varies  from  a  $500  fine  to  10  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  The  accusations  grew 
out  of  the  extortion,  vandalism  and  whole¬ 
sale  terrorism  which  a  band  of  lawbreak¬ 
ers  is  alleged  to  have  visited  upon  the 
building  trades  of  Chicago  for  years. 

A  fire  started,  Dec.  5,  in  a  hold  of 
the  steamship  Tyningham,  lying  in  the 
Erie  Basin  hero  loading  sugar  for  an 
English  port.  The  fire  was  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  on  the  steamship 
Euterpe  on  November  3,  on  which  sugar 
was  also  being  loaded  for  the  Allies.  It 
was  quickly  extinguished,  with  a  loss  es¬ 
timated  at  $2,000.  The  fire  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  sailing  of-  the  ship,  as 
there  was  no  damage  to  the  hull. 

The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  convened  at 
Washington,  Dec.  6.  The  President's 
message,  read  Dec.  7,  urged  prepared¬ 
ness  for  defence,  and  denounced  the  dis¬ 
loyalty  of  many  citizens  of  foreign  de¬ 
scent. 

Dr.  Karl  Buenz,  resident  director  of 
the  Ilamburg-American  Line,  former 


at  Chicago,  Dec. 
with  being  labor 


German  Minister  to  Mexico,  former 
Consul  General  in  this  city,  lawyer  and 
judge  in  his  own  country,  was  sentenced, 
Dec.  4,  by  Judge  Ilarland  B.  Howe  to 
serve  one  year  and  six  months  in  the  pen¬ 
itentiary  at  Atlanta.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  having  conspired  to  defraud  the 
United  States  in  the  procuring  of  clear¬ 
ance  papers  by  the  aid  of  false  manifests 
for  supply  ships  for  German  raiders  in 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  in  1914. 

The  British  steamship  Carlton,  with  a 
cargo  of  7,300  tons  of  sugar  for  England, 
arrived  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Dec.  6,  with 
her  cargo  on  fire. 

The  Hill  line  steamer  Minnesota,  from 
Seattle  for  England  with  a  general  cargo 
valued  at  over  $1,000,000  was  reported, 
Dec.  6,  adrift  and  helpless  off  the  coast 
of  Lower  California.  It  is  asserted  that 
all  her  boilers  were  disabled  by  certain 
members  of  the  crew. 

Earthquake  shocks  of  several  seconds’ 
duration,  Dec.  7,  shook  buildings  at  Padu¬ 
cah  and  other  points  in  Kentucky,  Cairo, 
Ill.,  St.  Louis  and  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  twenty- 
first  annual  session  of  the  Winter  short 
courses  in  agriculture  will  open  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  December  27.  and 
close  February  25.  The  study  of  cream¬ 
ery  operations  is  covered  as  well  as  the 
essential  principles  and  practices  of  soil 
management,  dairy  and  poultry  feeding, 
stock  breeding  and  judging,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening,  orcharding,  forest  management, 
poultry  husbandry,  etc.  The  courses  are 
open  to  men  and  women  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  who  have  had  a  common  school 
education.  Incidental  fees  aggregating 
$10  are  the  only  charge  made.  Books 
cost  about  $5,  working  suits  about  $3. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  nine  weeks’  session 
need  not  exceed  $65.  Those  interested 
may  get  information  from  Prof.  G.  F.  E. 
Story,  Morrill  Hall,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  holds  its  nineteenth  show  at  St. 
Albans,  January  18-21,  1916.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Association  has  designated 
it  as  the  official  State  show  at  which 
the  various  gold  and  bronze  medals  will 
be  awarded.  D.  P.  Shove,  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  F.  G.  Cook  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  will  be  the  judges.  A  series  of 
lectures  will  be  given  during  the  even¬ 
ings.  It  is  expected  that  an  expert  from 
the  U.  S.  Poultry  Department  and  from 
the  State  Agricultural  College  also  a  na¬ 
tional  representative  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  will  be  present  be¬ 
side  the  judges  who  will  give  addresses. 
If  you  want  a  premium  list  write  to  the 
show  secretary,  F.  W.  Sault,  St.  Albans, 


Agricultural  Col- 
Dec.  27-Jan.  1. 
Show,  Philadel- 


Society, 


Fay- 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Cheviot  Sheep 
ettcville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18. 

The  annual  farmers’  week  at  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  will  be  held  Feb.  22-25. 


Farmers’  Week,  Pa., 
lege,  State  College,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Poultry 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  14-18. 

University  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ohio  State  University,  fifth  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  second  week  in  December. 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  State  Col- 
lego,  I’a.,  Dec.  21-24. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  31-Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracv, 
Minn.,  .Tan.  3-8,  1916. 

American  Delaine  Merino  Association, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  5. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  5-6. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester.  Jan.  5-7. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Societv,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Md.,  Jan.  11-14. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  11-15. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-18, 
1916. 

Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1916. 

State  Agricultural  Society, 
19. 

State  Association  of  County 
Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 


Den- 


Associa- 

Agricul- 


Associa- 

29. 


New  York 
Albany,  Jan. 

New  York 
Agricultural 
Jan.  20. 

National  Western  Stock  Show, 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22.  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19.  1916. 

National  Poland-China  Record 
tion,  Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  26. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
ture,  Harrisburg,  Jan.  26. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Societv, 
Rochester,  Jan.  26-28. 

N.  Y.  State  Tobacco  Growers 
tion,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

N.  " 

1-4. 

New  Jersey  State  Board 
ture,  Trenton,  Feb.  2-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  College  of 
culture,  Ithaca,  Feb.  7-12. 

New  York  Vegetable  Growers’ 
ciation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of 
culture,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N 
Feb.  22-25. 

Ilolstein-Friesian  Club  of  New 
State.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York,  May  3. 

Ilolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  .Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 


Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 

of  Agrieul- 

Agri- 

Asso- 

Agri- 
Y., 

York 


FULL-HANDED  EVERY  WEEK 


For  more  than  thirty  years  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette  has  gone  up  and  down  the  highways 
and  the  byways  of  the  English-speaking  world 
bearing  its  message  of  good  live  stock  as  the 
backbone  of  all  good  farming. 

It  makes  its  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and 
the  understanding  of  men  who  take  farming 
to  be  a  practical  business  proposition,  to  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  all  available  facts. 

It  comes  to  you  only  upon  your  own 
invitation,  breaking  in  unasked  upon  no 
man’s  privacy. 

A  sample  copy  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Write  for  one  today. 

A  year’s  subscription  will  cost  $1.  This  will 
include  a  big  double  HOLIDAY  Number,  and 
if  your  order  is  sent  at  once  you  will  get  that 
beautiful  issue  for  1915 — to  be  mailed  Dec.  16. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  territory. 
Write  for  terms. 


Address  The  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Room  1122,  542  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Legal  Notes 


A  Fraud  in  Legal  “  Business  ” 

Here  is  a  fraudulent  practice  that  you 
want  to  look  out  for:  A  man  and  his  wife 
living  in  an  Eastern  State  received  a 
legacy,  consisting  chiefly  of  some  real  es¬ 
tate,  located  in  a  seaside  resort.  The 
property  was  heavily  encumbered  by 
mortgages,  but  gave  a  fair  income  from 
rentals.  The  man  was  an  invalid,  and  his 
wife  was  not  acquainted  with  business. 
They  had  few  friends  that  they  could 
trust,  and  in  some  way  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  city  lawyer,  and  took  his  ad¬ 
vice  about  disposing  of  their  property. 
He  induced  them  to  form  a  realty  com¬ 
pany.  They  were  to  hold  a  majority  of 
the  shares,  but  the  management  of  the 
company  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  five 
directors.  This  man  and  his  wife  were 
made  directors,  and  the  lawyer,  his  part¬ 
ner  and  one  of  his  clerks  were  made  the 
other  three.  The  company  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  it  took  all  the  property  and 
proceeded  to  “handle”  it.  The  three  direc¬ 
tors  in  this  lawyer’s  office  controlled  the 
affairs  of  this  company,  and  they  seem  to 
have,  paid  practically  all  the  net  income 
to  themselves  for  services  rendered.  The 
result  is  that  the  real  owners  find 
their  property  tied  up  so  that  they  no 
longer  have  control  of  it,  and  they  receive 
no  income  from  it  whatever.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  many  cases  where 
some  such  game  as  this  has  been  played 
on  confiding  country  people.  The  law¬ 
yer  who  would  do  it  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
barred,  and  during  the  past  few  months 
a  number  of  such  lawyers  have  been  han- 
^'“<1  in  this  way.  More  of  them  ought  tr 
follow,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  for 
country  people  to  let  their  property  pass 
out  of  their  hands  in  this  way  to  strang¬ 
ers. 

Here  is  an  actual  case  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  as  the  result  of  joining  a  class  in 
a  correspondence  school.  Several  years 
ago  a  young  man  thought  he  would  like 
to  study  mechanical  engineering.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  was  fitted  for  the  work, 
but  he  signed  a  contract  and  made  the 
first  payment.  When  the  lessons  came, 
this  young  man  found  that  they  were  not 
what  he  wanted,  and  some  of  his  friends 
began  to  laugh  at  him  for  ever  taking 
such  a  course.  Then  he  concluded  that 
he  wanted  to  break  his  contract,  so  he 
sent  the  lessons  back,  and  wrote  stating 
that  he  would  not  continue.  He  received 
letters  from  time  to  time  stating  what 
the  school  proposed  to  do  to  him,  and  now 
he  has  beqn  served  with  a  paper  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  defendant  in  a  suit  to  recover  the 
price  of  these  lessons.  A  lawyer  tells 
him  that  since  he  actually  signed  the 
contract,  the  school  can  compel  him  to 
pay,  and  if  he  has  any  property  to  levy 
on,  they  can  collect  it.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  school  would  ever  go  to  the  limit  of 
collecting  this  money,  although  legally  it 
is  probable  that  they  could  do  so,  since 
their  contract  was  clearly  signed  in  due 
form.  They  would  hardly  levy  upon 
property  to  collect  this  money,  but  this 
all  goes  to  show  the  folly  of  starting  to 
take  these  correspondence  lessons  without 
knowing  what  they  are,  or  whether  the 
student  is  qualified  to  take  care  of  them 
or  not.  There  is  only  one  safe  rule  in 
all  this  line  of  business,  and  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  to  refuse  to  sign  any  contract 
whatever  of  this  nature.  Keep  your  name 
off  paper  of  this  character  if  you  want  to 
keep  your  name  above  reproach. 


Dower ;  Claim  for  Money  Loaned 

1.  F  and  I  have  been  married  38  years 
and  left  the  old  home  and  bought  a  farm 
on  which  we  now  live.  No  slave  has 
worked  harder  than  I  on  this  farm.  In 
February,  1915,  F  sold  the  old  farm  and 
gave  each  of  our  children  $1,000  apiece, 
which  is  $5,000,  and  had  $3,000  checked 
off  to  himself  and  left  me  without  a 
penny.  He  said  he  got  it  by  inheritance 
and  I  had  no  claim  on  it.  There  was 
nothing  said  until  I  had  signed  the  deed 
and  the  children  had  their  checks  and 
then  he  refused  to  take  anything  until 
he  got  the  $3,000.  Is  it  that  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  a  husband  can  cheat  his 
wife  out  of  her  rights  in  property?  F  was 
worth  $16,000  before  he  sold  the  old 
home.  Can  he  do  this  and  can  he  cheat 
me  out  of  my  thirds?  2.  In  1905  F 
bought  the  farm  we  now  have.  He  gave 
$8,000  for  it.  He  did  not  have  quite 
enough  to  pay  for  it.  I  had  some  money 
in  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  and  some  in 
the  Building  and  Loan — $700  in  all.  I 
told  him  I  would  let  him  have  it  until  he 


got  out  of  debt,  and  then  I  wanted  it. 
I  got  it  from  my  parents  by  inheritance. 
Now  he  won’t  pay  the  money.  He  has 
held  it  for  11  years.  I  wanted  it  when  lie 
sold  the  old  place,  but  he  would  not  give 
it  to  me.  Can  he  hold  it  and  can  I  get 
interest  on  my  money?  The  children  are 
all  married  and  they  are  all  very  much 
put  out  at  the  way  he  has  treated  me. 
Some  of  them  refused  to  take  the  money 
after  their  mother  was  thrown  out.  Can 
he  keep  the  money  and  can  I  get  in¬ 
terest?  MRS.  M.  F.  j. 

Ohio. 

(1)  and  (2)  The  chances  seem,  on  the 
face  of  things,  to  be  against  you  on  both 
complaints,  exceedingly  unjust  as  it  may 
be.  You  were  entitled  to  a  dower  of  one- 
third  interest  for  life  in  this  home  farm. 
You  signed  the  deed  and  thereby  released 
your  dower  right  in  it.  And  you  have 
waited  more  than  10  years  to  sue  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and  that  is 
probably  outlawed,  that  is  the  statute 
of  limitations  lias  run  against  it.  But 
there  is  a  chance,  if  you  can  prove  he 
got  your  signature,  to  the  deed  by  fraud, 
and  that  he  promised  the  repayment  of 
the  loan  when  he  got  out  of  debt  and  he 
has  not  been  out  of  debt  for  more  than 
six  years,  that  you  may  recover  in  both. 
In  any  event  do  not  give  this  matter  up 
until  you  have  presented  the  facts  to  the 
best  attorney  you  can  find  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  If  your  rights  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  strictly  legal  means  there  may 
be  other  ways  of  exerting  pressure  which 
will  get  them. 


Property  Left  in  Trust 

How  can  we  leave  our  property  to  be 
kept  intact  and  some  way  provided  to 
give  us  an  annuity  while  we  live,  then 
said  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  districts,  like  sending  lay  ministers 
among  them  or  providing  teachers  or 
books  to  instruct  in  those  things  that 
young  people  ought  to  know  to  success¬ 
fully  come  in  contact  with  a  grasping 
world?  Please  give  suggestions.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  greatest  need  of  the 
rural  community?  e.  b.  g. 

New  York. 

It  is,  at  best,  questionable  whether 
this  may  be  done  in  whole  as  outlined  by 
you.  You  may  deed  your  property  to  a 
trustee  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  to 
hold  in  trust  during  the  lifetime  of  your¬ 
self  and  wife,  develop  it,  collect  the  in¬ 
come  and  pay  the  same  to  you  during 
your  lives,  and  then  the  safest  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  the  trustee  power  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  absolutely  for  whatever  pur¬ 
pose  you  wish.  For  the  law  looks  with 
disfavor  upon  these  trusts  which  hold  up 
the  legal  title  of  property,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  that  no  trust  of  real  property 
may  be  created  for  a  longer  period  than 
for  two  lives  in  being,  but  perpetual 
trusts  for  the  benefit  of  religious  or  char¬ 
itable  purposes  are  sometimes  allowed  by 
statute.  You  must  be  sure  you  have  no 
creditors,  as  they  may  reach  the  trust 
fund.  If  you  contemplate  the  action  you 
set  out  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  consult 
a  good  local  attorney  and  put  the  whole 
matter  up  to  him.  Be  very  sure  of  your 
trustee  before  you  put  your  property  in 
his  hands. 

Sometimes  we  think  the  greatest  need 
of  the  rural  communities  is  a  greater  co¬ 
operative  and  community  spirit,  so  that 
they  can  get  together  and  then  stick  to¬ 
gether  and  work  together  for  the  many 
things  they  need  to  get  the  best  benefits 
from  their  work.  Once  they  can  work 
together  as  a  unit,  their  battle,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  won. 


A  Washington  man  has  in  his  employ 
a  faithful  but  at  times  stupid  servant 
in  the  person  of  an  old  darky  named 
Zeke.  Recently,  when  the  employer  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  get  something  done 
in  a  certain  way,  he  gave  up  in  despair, 
exclaiming:  “Zeke!  Zeke!  AVhat  do  you 
think  your  head  is  for?”  Zeke,  who  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  this  was  another  of 
the  troublesome  questions  that  his  em¬ 
ployer  was  always  asking,  pondered  it 
deeply.  Finally  he  replied :  “Well,  boss, 
I  guess  it’s  to  keep  my  collar  on.” — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


U LIME  — 

mane.  CROPS  . 


REDSKIN’* 
Short  Boot 


You’ll  Tire  of 
Them  Before 
They  Wear  Out 

That’s  saying  a  heap  about 
rubber  boots,  but  we  know 
there’s  more  real  value  in 
these  two“Redskins”shown 
here  than  you’d  expect . 
Why,  just  a  glance  at  them 
will  convince  you  of  their 
remarkable  sturdiness. 

This  “Redskin”  short  boot 
and  “Redskin” 
four-buckle  arctic 
are  only  two  of 
the  famous  line  of 


IAMBERTV1LLF 

Grubber  foot  we  ar** 


known  forover  forty  years  fortheirwon- 
derful  wearing  qualities  and  comfort. 


You  men  who  like  boots  or  shoes  made  of 
red  rubber  buy  “Redskins.”  They’ll  stand 
the  wear  and  tear,  the  rain  and  slush.  Ask 
to  see  them  at  your  local  dealer’s.  He  pays 
more  for  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear 
simply  because  he  is  anxious  to  sell  you  quality 
merchandise.  Should  he  not  sell  this  famous 
line,  write  us,  givingus  hisname, 
and  we’ll  quickly  see  that  you 
are  supplied  at  regular  prices. 


LAMBERTVILLE 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


REDSKIN” 
Four  Buckle  Arctic 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


Th§sJL  HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stomp  I 
JPuller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  aduy 
-Increases  the  value  of  your 
land  100%.  Makes  room  for  | 
money  crops.  Guaranteed 
for  3  years  against  break¬ 
age  from  any  cause.  Send 
name  for  line  free  | 
book, 30  days  free 
trial  offer  and 
spec  I  a  1  low-price  | 


am  proposition. 
HKRCULK8  MFG.  CO. 

930-24  th  Street 
Centerville,  In..  U.  S.  A 


ASK 

our  sales 
office  near¬ 
est  you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil¬ 
izers  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops 

The  American 


Agricul¬ 


tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 

Book  free 


H 


THIS  YEAR 


OME-MIX  YOUR  FERTILIZER! 

SAVE  $4.00  TO  $12.00  PER  TON 

Earlier  and  Bigger  Crops 
WITH 

Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 

13%  Ammonia  10%  Avail.  Phos.  Acid 

AND 

2%%  POTASH  2%  % 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  get  more  POTASH  for  your  crops 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hay  Auction;  Apples;  Land  Bank 


Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Association 

The  members  of  the  Onondaga  Alfalfa 
Growers’  Association  are  writing  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  protesting  against  the 
railroad  embargo  on  our  hay  in  the  most 
vigorous  way.  We  are  receiving  a  large 
number  of  communications  from  all  over 
the  country,  from  interested  buyers  and 
consumers  who  are  asking  for  catalogues 
and  information  regarding  our  weekly 
sales.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  at¬ 
tended  on  the  30th,  but  failed  to  find  any 
bay  sale,  am.  are  asking  when  we  are  to 
have  the  next  sale. 

These  inquiries  are  coming  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  Pittsburgh,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
would  have  had  hundreds  of  buyers  there 
if  the  stile  had  been  pulled  off. 

We  will  write  to  the  various  corres¬ 
pondents  suggested  as  prospective  buyers 
of  hay,  and  will  give  them  our  quotations 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  the  op¬ 
portunity.  Wo  really  think  that  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale  is  the  most  promising  thing 
which  has  ever  been  suggested;  it  is  pop¬ 
ular  with  our  producers  and  seems  to  be 
of  very  great  interest  to  the  various 
buyers  of  hay  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  splendid  success,  carried  out 
along  the  lines  which  you  suggest,  and 
we  hope  that  a  way  can  be  found  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  sales. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  remain, 

.JOHN  MC  LENNAN, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary.  * 

Few  things  that  have  happened  in  this 
State  ever  stirred  up  farmers  as  the  em¬ 
bargo  on  that  hay.  Even  producers  who 
have  no  hay  to  sell  see  their  helplessness 
in  such  a  situation  with  any  product. 
The  previous  agreement  with  the  railroad 
was  definite.  The  hay  was  ready  to  ship. 
The  sale  was  advertised.  Then  the  rail¬ 
road  repudiated  its  verbal  contract,  and 
flatly  refused  to  deliver  the  hay.  Its 
agent  admitted  that  the  Hay  Association 
protested  against  the  delivery.  Other 
freight  was  moving  over  the  road  at  the 
time,  and  the  pier  was  not  crowded  on 
the  day  of  the  sale.  There  was  ample 
space  there  for  the  sale.  Other  hay  lay 
on  the  dock  awaiting  private  buyers. 
Such  shipments  do  congest  the  railroad 
facilities.  The  auction  would  sell  10  cars 
in  30  minutes  and  the  hay  would  move 
out  promptly.  The  quick  action  of  the 
auction  always  relieves  congestion;  yet 
the  railroads  listen  to  the  dealers  who 
cause  congestion  and  refuse  service  to 
the  farm  shipper  who  would  move  the 
hay  out  promptly. 

But  with  it  all.  State  hay  has  received 
some  good  advertising,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  was  no  purpose 
to  confine  those  sales  to  State  hay  ex¬ 
clusively.  Once  started  they  will  be  open 
to  shippers  everywhere.  Every  grower, 
no  matter  where  located,  is  interested  in 
an  open  sale  and  a  free  market  where 
goods  are  sold  on  their  merits  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  deception  or  trickery. 
Governor  Whitman  will  do  well  to  heed 
these  protests.  Tt.  is  hard  to  understand 
how  he  could  either  neglect'  or  refuse 
to  do  so.  These  growers  are  not  asking  a 
favor.  They  demand  a  right. 

Good  Returns  for  Apples 

Castile,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1915. 
Department  of  Foods  &  Markets, 

New  York. 

Commisioner  John  J.  Dillon, 

Dear  Sir : — Returns  for  my  car  of  ap¬ 
ples  which  were  sold  the  29th,  were  re¬ 
ceived  today  and  I  am  very  much  pleased. 

1  am  confident  it  is  much  more  than  I 
would  have  received  in  any  other  market 
for  the  same  grade  of  fruit,  and  another 
factor  that  made  the  returns  good  was 
the  commission  charges,  etc.,  less  than 
seven  per  cent.  The  cause  for  which  you 
are  working  is  a  good  and  just  one  and 
I  wish  you  success.  You  have  my  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support. 

I  read  both  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  Packer, 
also  am  a  grower  and  shipper  of  fruit, 
consequently  I  understand  the  situation 
thoroughly. 

I  thank  you  for  the  returns  and  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  and  wish  you  prosperity. 

Respectfully, 

G.  E.  SMITH. 

When  one  is  doing  the  best  he  can  in 
a  difficult  situation,  under  strong  oppo¬ 
sition,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  like  the  above.  There  may  be 
individual  sales  where  the  shipper  will  do 
as  well,  or  better,  in  returns  from  a  com¬ 
mission  dealer  than  from  the  auction 
sale  by  the  Department;  but  when  qual¬ 
ity  of  goods  is  considered  we  have  not 
yet  found  such  an  instance.  The  auc¬ 


tion  market  has  developed  a  large  line 
of  good  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  apples, 
and  it  needs  only  a  full  and  regular  sup¬ 
ply  to  make  this  service  worth  a  lot  of 
money  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 
The  demonstration  has  already  been 
made  and  it  now  rests  with  the  growers 
to  say  whether  they  want  to  support  and 
develop  it,  or  go  back  to  the  old  meth¬ 
ods.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  we 
felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  about 
five  carloads  a  day  to  standardize  the 
price  and  set  the  market  price  daily.  We 
know  now  that  five  cars  a  day  would  do 
it,  but  even  smaller  shipments  of  high 
grade  fruit  will  be  an  eye-opener  for 
some  growers  who  yet  hesitate. 


Farmers’  Saving  and  Loan  Association 

The  First  Farmers’  Saving  and  Loan 
Association,  located  at  Centerville,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  first  associa¬ 
tion  to  secure  a  deposit  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members  from  the  Land  Bank  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  On  Monday  of 
last  week  the  treasurer  of  the  association 
received  through  Managing  Director  Ed¬ 
win  Howell,  a  check  for  .$5,000  signed  by 
I).  B.  Hutton,  first  vice-president  and 
John  J.  Dillon,  treasurer  of  the  Land 
Bank.  At  the  same  time  $45,000  was 
deposited  with  other  associations  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Land  Bank.  These  associa¬ 
tions  are  located  at  Meehan icsville,  Jam¬ 
aica,  Geneva,  Spring  Valley  and  New 
York. 

The  $100,000  of  capital  of  the  Land 
Bank  was  previously  invested  in  farm 
and  home  mortgages;  but  this  was  the 
first  actual  transaction  in  the  line  of  the 
real  business  of  the  Land  Bank.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State 
that  mortgages  on  the  small  homes  and 
farms  of  the  State  have  been  assembled, 
standardized  and  mobilized  so  that  capi¬ 
tal  from  centers  of  population  and  from 
large  financial  institutions  could  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  finance  the  mortgage  of  the 
home  and  the  farm. 

The  First  Farmers’  Saving  and  Loan 
Association  is  an  incorporated  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  farmers.  It  is  the  first 
saving  and  loan  association  exclusively 
of  farmers  in  the  State.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  creating  the  Land  Bank  in  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  bank  for  the 
Jewish  farmers  of  Sullivan  County.  The 
association  will  loan  out  the  money  on 
bond  and  mortgage  to  its  members;  and 
then  these  new  mortgages  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Land  Bank  and  new  de-» 
posits  demanded  as  long  as  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  law  are  not  exceeded.  Mort¬ 
gages,  the  face  value  of  which  equal  125 
per  cent,  of  the  money  deposited  must  in 
all  cases  be  assigned  to  the  Land  Bank 
by  the  association  in  order  to  receive  the 
deposit.  These  mortgages  are  filed  with 
the  State  Comptroller,  and  a  certificate  is 
issued  by  the  Comptroller  acknowledging 
their  receipt.  The  Land  Bank  is  then 
authorized  to  issue  its  own  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  SO  per  cent,  or'  the  face  value 
of  the  mortgages,  but  not  to  exceed  20 
times  its  own  capital.  The  money  real¬ 
ized  on  these  bonds  is  then  deposited 
with  the  associations  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards,  and  the  money  is  in  turn  loaned 
on  mortgage  to  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  first  issue  of  bonds  sold  on  this 
plan  by  the  Land  Bank  was  for  $50,000 
and  these  were  purchased  at'  par  by  the 
Guarantee  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
City.  The  bonds  bear  interest  at  4 per 
cent,  and  run  for  10  years,  but  are  sub- 
jec-t  to  call  and  payment  at  103%  of  face 
value. 

When  so  conservative  an  institution 
as  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  buys 
these  bonds  at  par  at  4%  per  cent,  tiie 
stability  of  the  bonds  as  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  is  established.  Few  bonds  of  any 
class  today  are  selling  below  five  per 
cent,  and  many  municipal  and  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  pay  as  high  as  six  per  cent. 
A  security  that  sells  at  4%  per  cent,  at 
such  a  time  must  be  recognized  as  gilt 
edge.  We  have  some  pride  in  this  record, 
as  we  have  contended  from  the  first  that 
the  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank  would  be 
recognized  as  such  a  sound  form  of  in¬ 
vestment,  they  would  sell  in  competition 
with  the  most  stable  securities  in  the 
country 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
farm  credits  in  this  country  by  States 
and  Federal  Government,  but  New  York 
State  has  the  first  and  only  Land  Bank 
in  actual  operation. 

Farmers  and  home  owners  in  any  part 
of  the  State  are  entitled  to  profit  by  this 
institution.  To  do  so  they  need  only  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  with  saving  and  loan 
associations  now  existing,  or  to  form  new 
associations.  No  institution,  however 
wisely  planned,  can  do  it  all.  To  benefit 
by  it,  borrowers  must  do  their  part. 
When  developed  to  its  full  capacity,  the 
Land  Bank  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  institutions  of  the  State. 


Here  are  my 
Latest  Prices 

(F.O  JJ.  Factory ) 


STATIONARY  ENGINES 

2  H-P, 

*34  95 

3  H-P, 

82.45 

4  H-P, 

69.75 

6  H-P, 

97.75 

8  H-P, 

139.65 

12  H-P, 

197.00 

16  H-P, 

279.70 

22  H-P, 

359.80 

PORTABLE  ENGINES 

2  H-P, 

*39.95 

3  H-P, 

60.50 

4  H-P, 

62.75 

6  H-P, 

127.75 

8  H-P, 

174.65 

12  H-P, 

237  OO 

16  H-P, 

329.70 

22  H-P, 

412.30 

ENGINE  SAW-RIGS 

4  H-P, 

*124  25 

8  H-P, 

152.25 

8  H-P, 

202.15 

12  H-P, 

267  OO 

5-Year 

Guarantee 


Let  me  send  you  an  engine 
to  earn  its  own  cost,  while 
you  pay  lor  it.  It 
is  cheaper  now,  to 
have  an  engine, 
than  to  do  with¬ 
out  one. 


WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas 

Before  you  arrange  to  try  any  engine,  for  any 

Erice,  let  me  send  you  my  evidence  to  prove  the 
igh  quality  —  the  high  earning  capacity  of  my  en¬ 
gines.  After  all,  it  is  what  an  engine  earns, 
in  proportion  to  its  cost  of  purchase,  and  its 
cost  of  operation,  that  tells  how  much  the 
engine  is  worth.  Judged  by  this  test,  the 
WITTE  wins  every  time. 


Wnfp  for  Rook  book.  How  to  Judge 
VV111C  IU1  mum  EnKincSj”  will  show  you 

how  to  select  the  engine  most  suitable  to  your 
needs,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  run  a  WITTE  at  any 
kind  of  work.  Address  my  nearest  office  today. 

Ed.  H.  Witle,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

1893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  Ciiy,  Mo. 

1893  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


To' 


K 


These  are  the  only  light-weight  farm  engines. 

High  speed  and  throttle  governor,  with  perfect  balance, 
give  smooth,  continuous  flow  of  power  and  uniform  speed 

instead  of  violent,  irregular  explosions  and  fast  and  slow 
speeds  of  old-style  engines.  This  explains  why  Cushman  engines 
are  so  light  in  weight,  yet  more  steady  -  running  and  more 
durable  than  engines  weighing  four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Only  All-Purpose  Farm  Engines 

Besides  doing  alt  regular  jobs,  Cushman  Engines  may  be  used  for  so  many  jobs 
heavy  engines  cannot  do.  4-H.  P.  is  original  binder  engine,  also  used  on  corn  binders  and 
potato  diggers.  8  H.  P.  used  on  hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.  15  H.  P.  weighs  780 
lbs.;  20  H.  P.  only  1200  lbs.,  for  heavy  duty. 

Cushman  equipment  is  much  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
farm  engines.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Schebler  Carburetor. 

20  H.  P.  has  gear-driven  high  tension  Magneto.  Cooled  by  forced 
water  circulating  system,  permitting  all-day  run.  Moving 
parts  enclosed  and  run  in  bath  of  oil.  Run  at  any  speed- 
speed  changed  while  running.  If  you  want  a  real  farm 
B  engine,  to  run  without  trouble 
Cushman  Euglnes  I  and  do  all  your  work,  you  need 
a£°«.n?h  choap*  M  the  Cushman.  Book  free. 

but  they  are 

chroanPgirunt.he  A  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  No.  21st  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


2-CyI.  8  H.  P. 
With  Clutch  | 
Pulley 
Weight 
320 
lbs. 


Why  Not  Produce  More 
From  Your  Soil? 


Tankage  and  Oilmeal  are  used  to  supplement  and 
balance  home-grown  animal  food  stuffs.  The  result 
is  quicker  growth,  earlier  maturity,  better  gains  and 
more  profit  from  live  stock. 


FERTILIZERS  are  used  to  supplement  and  balance  Na¬ 
ture’s  Fertility.  They  produce  quicker  crop  growth,  earlier 
maturity ,  better  quality ,  greater  quantity  and  more  PROFIT. 
By  using  Concentrated  foods,  you  make  farm  feeds  more  valu¬ 
able.  By  using  concentrated  Plantfood,  you  make  soils  more 
productive  and  more  profitable. 


oeuu  iur  our  iree  Dooxieis. 


Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

970  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago 


OEND  for  Our  New  12  Page  Catalogue,  illustrating  and  des- 
C/  cribing  articles  given  for  securing  subscriptions  to  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Postal  to  Department  “M”  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City,  will  bring  full  details. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Aroostook  County,  Me.,  Crops 

The  potato  market  in  this  section  is 
strong,  the  prices  are  from  $1.65  to  $1.80 
per  barrel,  with  a  fairly  good  demand,  the 
offering  not  large.  Show  and  cold  weath¬ 
er  ..has  made  its  appearance,  making  it 
difficult  for  farmers  to  haul  to  market ; 
more  snow  is  needed  to  haul  by  sleds. 
Although  the  yield  is  below  last  year,  the 
average  being  about  85  to  1)0  barrels  per 
acre,  not  as  bad  as  reported  earlier  in  the 
season;  the  quality  is  extra  good,  very 
little  rot  reported  in  this  section.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  corn  raised  in  this  section,  and 
not  m.an .v  silos.  TW  "apple  crop  very 
light,  'in  some  orchards  but  few  barrels 
were  raised,  quality  poor.  The  hay  crop 
fairly  good,  but  below  last  year's  crop, 
quality  good,  -.}  Oat  crop  aboye-vthe.  average 
and  housed  in  fine  condition ;  more  oats 
were  sown  this  year  than  hithertofore. 
Wheat  was  sown  this  year,  which  is  un¬ 
usual  in  this  section,  and  good  crops  were 
secured  by  farmers,  who  had  never  'tfiken 
up  this  product  previously.  Gardens,  with 
small  fruits,  did  not  mature  well,  what 
little  raised  brought  good  returns.  This 
has  been  a  successful  year  for  poultry 
raisers.  Eggs  at  all  times  at  the  local 
markets  were  in  good  demand.  Not  many 
geese  were  raised,  more  turkeys  and  ducks 
to  be  seen  than  in  previous  years;  no  no¬ 
ticeable  increase  in  horse  raising,  but  a 
few  heavy  horses  raised.  A  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  sheep  raising  is  noticeable  in 
this  section,  as  in  previous  years.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  dairy  farming  done  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  few  purebreds,  Ilolsteins  and  Jer¬ 
seys  predominate.  Dairy  farming  is  sadly 
neglected  in  this  section,  although  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  at  their  best  this  rear. 
No  Alfalfa,  cow  peas,  fodder  corn,  or  mil¬ 
let  grown  to  speak  of.  All  the  starch  fac¬ 
tories  closed,  or  those  who  have  not  shut 
down  are  doing  no  grinding  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  w.  II.  II. 


Dec.  1.  Potatoes  $1  per  bushel ;  ap¬ 
ples  $1;  beans  $1.25.  Milk  per  100  lbs. 
for  six  months  beginning  Oct.  1  :  Oct. 
$1.75:  Nov.  $1.85;  Dec.  $1.85;  Jan. 
$1.75:  Feb.  $1.65;  March  $1.60.  With 
10  cents  per  100  pounds  milk  testing 
over  3.8%  fat.  Feed  high.  s.  s.  B. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  2.  The  following  prices  prevail 
here  at  present:  Ilay  $1G-$18.50  per  ton; 
wheat  $1.05  per  bu. ;  oats  50;  corn  70; 
potatoes  65;  milk  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 
Calves  $10.50  per  cwt. ;  hogs,  live.  $10. 
Chickens,  live,  l!-15c  per  lb.;  eggs  40c. 
Creamery  butter  40c.  Apples  plenty,  but 
no  sale.  W.  J.  P. 

Chatham,  Pa. 

Current  prices  to  farmers  are  higher 
than  ever  at  this  time  of  the  year,  ex¬ 
cepting  milk,  which  is  3%c  qt.  at  cream¬ 
ery.  Butter  82c;  eggs  44c;  potatoes  80c 
bu. ;  apples  $2  bbl. ;  poultry  14c  to  16c 
lb.;  turkeys  28c  lb.;  pork,  heavy,  10c  lb.; 
light  11c  lb.  A.  s.  I*. 

Belvidere,  N.  J. 

Eggs  45-50e;  butter  33-35c;  chickens, 
live,  17c;  dressed  20;  turkeys  25;  pota¬ 
toes  $1 ;  apples  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage  5c 
per  head;  turnips  25c  bu. :  cows,  common 
$25-$30 ;  good  dairy  $6O-$90;  farrow  $20- 
$30;  calves  8c  per  lb.;  fat  heifers  and 
bulls  4% -5c  lb.  J.  s.  B. 

Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Veal  calves  9c  per  lb.  to  ship.  Other 
stock  is  very  quiet — very  few  sales  on 
fresh  cows,  none  shipped  from  here.  Ilay 
baled  $16  per  ton  to  ship.  Oats  40c  per 
bu.  We  ship  milk  to  C.  .Tetter,  New 
York  City,  and  are  getting  $160  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  pasteurized  milk.  Butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  35c  lb. ;  eggs,  fresh  laid,  36c.  Po¬ 
tatoes  75c  per  bu.  Fruit  is  scarce.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  shipped  in  here  for  $3  per  bar¬ 
rel,  seconds.  No  first  grade  being  shipped 
in.  Carloads  of  loose  apples  $1  per  bu., 
I  think  just  as  they  are  picked  up  loose 
in  the  orchard.  w.  G.  G. 

Castorland,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20.  Out  here  in  Southwest  Ne¬ 
braska  we  are  having  very  fine  pleasant 
weather,  with  a  little  frost  on  some  morn¬ 
ings,  but  dry  and  favorable  weather  for 
farm  work.  The  principal  work  on  farms 
at  present  is  corn  husking  which  is  now 
in  full  swing.  Yields  as  high  as  75  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  are  reported,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  around  50  bushels.  Contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectation  the  corn  is  mostly  sound  and 
marketable,  the  dry  warm  weather  with 
a  few  heavy  freezes  in  October  having 
ripened  it  up  in  fine  shape.  Already 
thousands  of  bushels  are  being  shelled 
and  marketed  at  46c.  At  this  price  it 
seems  possible  to  feed  it  to  hogs  at  a 
profit.  Cholera  is  reported  in  portions 
of  this  county  and  has  taken  110  head 
out  of  one  herd  of  120.  Perhaps  because 
so  many  farmers  have  been  vaccinating 
their  hogs  cholera  has  not  prevailed  here 
for  a  year  past,  so  far  as  known.  Warm 
weather  and  two  fine  rains  has  brought 
Fall  wheat  out  in  fine  style  and  the  crop 
will  go  into  Winter  in  fine  condition. 
The  hay  crop  is  large  and  hay  compara¬ 
tively’  cheap.  This  has  strengthened  the 
prices  of  stocker  cattle.  Last  Spring’s 
common  calves  are  selling  at  sales  from 
$20  to  $30  per  head,  probably  around  7c 
a  pound.  The  number  of  cattle  on  farms 
seems  to  be  increasing.  Sheep  in  num¬ 
bers  are  not  plenty  here,  although  quite 
a  few  small  flocks  of  Shropsliires  are 
starting  up,  and  more  would  be  profitable. 


Prices  for  horses  are  a  little  dull  just 
now,  but  good  mules  are  high.  Not  much 
change  in  prices  of  cows,  $60  to  $100. 
Live  hogs  around  $6  per  hundred;  wheat 
probably  about  85c;  oats  35c;  corn  46c; 
Alfalfa  and  prairie  hay,  $6  to  $7  ;  pota¬ 
toes  70c;  eggs  30c;  butter  28c.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
but  Thanksgiving  geese  and  ducks  are 
ll%c  a  pound  alive.  H.  M.  it. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

Nov.  24.  Farmers  are  not  quite 
through  husking  corn.  Many  have  mar¬ 
keted  their  corn  right  out  of  the  fields ; 
prices  have  ranged  from  50  to  55  cents 
per  bushel.  Many  public  sales  are  being 
held  as  is  usually  .the  case  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  While  farm  stock  is  not 
selling  quite  so  well  as  last  year,  it  is 
bringing  fair  prices.  Some  have  com¬ 
menced  butchering  their  hogs.  Pork 
brings  $9  per  hundred.  I  log  cholera  has 
prevailed  in  some  neighborhoods.  Those 
who  are  through  housing  their  crops  are 
busy  chopping  and  hauling  their  Winter 
wood.  The  bulk  of  the  firewood  at  the 
present  tinle  is  sawed  up  in  stove  wood 
length  with  gasoline  engines.  Stock  is 
still  out  on  pastures  and  doing  well.  Pas¬ 
tures  have  remained  good  later  .than  usual 
this  Fall.  Long  fodder  appears  to  be 


plentiful  and  is  selling  for  three  cents 
per  bundle.  Farm  lands  which  appeared 
to  be  at  a  standstill  a  few  months  ago, 
are  now  moving  at  a  lively  rate.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  splendid  farms  have  lately  been 
sold  in  this  section  at  high  prices.  Fruit 
farms  appear  to  be  in  tin'  greatest  de¬ 
mand.  Kent  County  is  to  have  her  sec¬ 
ond  annual  corn  show  in  December.  The 
show  promises  to  be  bigger  and  better 
than  last  year.  An  exhibit  of  corn  grown 
by  the  boys  who  were  enrolled  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  club  last  Spring  will  be  included 
in  this  year’s  show.  Some  recent  show¬ 
ers  have  greatly  improved  the  looks  of 
Fall-sown  wheat.  Much  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son's  wheat  crop  still  remains  in  the 
farmers’  hands,  which  is  due  to  its  being 
thrashed  out  damp  and  heated  in  the 
bins,  now  it  will  not  grade  so  the  grain 
dealers  or  millers  can  handle  it  for  flour. 
Large  quantities  have  been  ground  up  for 
feed.  c.  li. 

Dover,  Del. 

Nov.  24.  Butter,  28c. ;  eggs,  38c. ; 
potatoes,  75c.  bu. ;  wheat.  $1.05;  corn, 
65;  oats.  40;  rye,  SO;  hogs,  10c.  lb., 
dressed  ;  cattle,  fat,  8c.  on  the  hoof.  Ap¬ 
ples,  80c.  bu.  ;  onions,  60;  pears,  GO;  tur¬ 
keys,  22c.  lb.,  live  weight;  chickens,  12c. 
live  weight.  w.  E.  K. 

Bethel,  Pa. 

Nov.  20.  Wheat  $1.08;  corn  70;  oats 
42;  rye  85;  bran,  per  ton,  $23.50;  mid¬ 
dlings  $25.  Potatoes,  per  bu..  65;  ap¬ 
ples  85  to  $1.  Beef  and  pork  retailed  IS 
to  24;  hay,  per  ton,  $16  to  $18;  draft 


horses  $150  to  $225;  milch  cows  $60  to 
$100 ;  beef  steers  and  Stockers  $6.50  to 
$8  per  cwt.  Butter  30;  milk,  per  qt.,  7c; 
eggs,  per  doz..  40.  Fat  hogs,  per  cwt., 
$9  to  $10;  turkeys,  per  lb.,  20  to  25; 
chickens  12  to  14.  a.  m. 

Akron,  Pa. 

Prices  in  our  locality  are:  Milch  cows 
$40  to  $60;  beef  cattle,  5  to  8  cts. ;  hogs, 
5*4  to  6% ;  dairy  butter,  28;  eggs  25; 
chickens  10;  coni  70  to  75;  oats  40  to 
45;  potatoes  50;  onions  $1.  There  is  not 
much  truck  fanning  in  this  neighborhood. 

Bagley,  Wis.  W.  E.  T. 

Nov.  22.  These  are  the  prices  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  products.  Milk 
at  the  railroad  4c  per  qt. ;  potatoes  80c 
bu. ;  apples  50  to  65;  auction  prices  on 
heifers,  one  year  old,  $26;  two  years  old, 
$38  to  $40;  cows  to  freshen  in  the  Spring 
$48.  Butter  30c;  eggsMOc  ;  dressed  pork 
11c;  live  veal  10c;  chickens  12  to  14c. 

Ariel,  Pa.  a.  m.  l. 

Nov.  22.  Cows  are  selling  here  from 
$40  to  $50.  Ilay  $15  per  ton;  potatoes 
75c  per  bu; ;  oats  50.  Eggs  86c  per  doz. ; 
butter  80c  lb.  Dressed  hogs  10c  per  lb.; 
cornmeal  $1.55  per  cwt.  w.  c. 

Camden,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29.  Apples,  $1.25  per  barrel  (not 
sorted)  ;  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.10  per  bu. ; 
butter,  30c.  to  85c.;  pork,  11c.  to  15c., 
whole  hog;  beef,  6c.  to  7c.  lb.,  quarter; 
eggs,  35c.  K.  b. 

Chichester,  N.  Y. 


FORTY  Horse  Power 


7  passenger  FOUR 

*885. 


Show  us 
the  hill  this  Car  cant  climb 

Or  show  us  the  hill  that  you  THINK  it  can’t  climb — and  we’ll  give 
you  the  best  demonstration  of  hill-climbing  that  you  ever  witnessed. 

This  Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  is  the  MOST  POWERFUL  car  on 
the  market  at  its  price.  With  its  motor  INCREASED  from  3^x5 
to  3%-inch  bore  x  5-inch  stroke,  it  develops  and  delivers  FORTY 
Horse  Power.  And  it  is  the  ONLY  7-passenger,  4-cylinder  car  with 
a  376  x  5,  FORTY  Horse  Power  motor  that  has  ever  been  offered 
in  America  or  Europe  at  less  than  $1,000. 

Owing  to  the  high  location  of  the  carburetor,  the  6-inch  intake  and  the  scientific  design 
of  the  gas  passages,  it  is  the  snappiest,  most  flexible  4-cylinder  motor  that  you  ever 
drove.  In  POWER  and  flexibility  it  equals  most  Sixes  on  the  market. 

But  POWER  alone  is  not  the  only  reason  that  it  stands  supreme  in  the  4-cylinder  market. 

Studebaker  has  seta  new  standard  of  VALUE  for  Fours.  For  while  the  price  has  been 
reduced  from  $985  to  $885,  nothing  but  the  price  has  been  decreased.  In  POWER,  size 
and  quality  the  car  has  been  greatly  INCREASED.  And  wherever  materials  were 
changed,  BETTER  materials  were  used,  as  for  example,  in  the  upholstery  which  is 
the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather. 


From  any  angle  —  POWER,  hill-climbing,  performance  on  the  roads,  size,  riding- 
comforts  or  quality — this  Studebaker  FOUR  stands  in  a  class  of  its  own — the  GREAT 
value  of  the  year.  And  knowing  what  that  name  of  Studebaker  stands  for — knowing 
the  long  years  that  Studebaker  has  studied  the  farmer’s  transportation  problems, 
certainly  you  can  not  safely  invest  one  dollar  in  a  car  until  you  know  this  latest  and 
best  Studebaker.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s — and  write  for  1916  Catalog  at  once! 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F  3  7 

More  than  200,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $885 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  850 

Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1185 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $875 
Open  Express  Car  -  -  850 

Station  Wagon  -  -  -  875 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  1000 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  -  1550 

Limousine,  7-passenger  •  2250 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Christmas  Ideas. — It  is  cold  !  Win¬ 
ter  has  certainly  jumped  out  of  the  North 
.  with  a  running  jump,  and  brought  his 
friend  .Tack  Frost  for  company.  The 
wind  is  hunting  for  cracks — and  finding 
a  few,  as  we  sit  here  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house.  We  have  a  big,  roaring  fire 
which  roasts  our  shins,  while  the  cold 
gives  a  gentle  reminder  at  our  backs.  No 
use  talking — it  is  a  cold  night — not  cold 
enough  to  crust  over  the  ground,  so  we 
can  mulch  the  strawberries,  but  cold 
enough  to  nip  fingers  and  ears.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  considering  whether  they  will 
eat  some  Ben  Davis  apples  or  put  on 
their  coats  and  go  to  the  cool  cellar  for 
Baldwins.  What  they  decide  in  this  case 
will  be  something  of  a  line  on  what  they 
will  do  with  larger  things  when  they  get 
out  where  they  must  choose  between  ease 
and  ordinary  things  and  exposure  and 
labor  for  better  things.  As  for  me,  before 
this  comfortable  fire  with  the  wind  roar¬ 
ing  outside  I  have  been  considering  what 
I  can  say  to  our  folks  as  a  little  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting. 

Cet  Right. — For  30  years  now  I  have 
been  talking  to  our  folks  at  this  season  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  now  here  comes 
another  Christmas — as  it  seems  to  me 
better  than  all  that  have  gone  before.  I 
have  a  good  library  here,  and  letters  from 
some  large  men  which  ought  to  provide  a 
suitable  text,  but  I  feel  more  like  taking 
something  the  Salvation  Army  boy  wrote 
me  recently.  We  brought  this  boy  up 
from  the  time  he  came  to  us  as  a  waif. 
When  he  grew  up  ho  tried  his  hand  at 
various  things,  but  finally  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  join  the  Salvation  Army  and 
make  that  his  life  work.  So  he  is  now 
finishing  his  course  at  a  training  school, 
and  will  soon  go  out  to  fight  “the  battle 
for  the  Lord.”  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
says  this : 

“I  am  really  very  happy  in  this  work, 
even  though  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  lines 
in  the  world,  for  in  dealing  with  men 
about  their  souls  you  must  be  absolutely 
right  yourself  and  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  judgment!" 

I  think  I  will  take  that  for  my  Christ¬ 
mas  text. 

Think  It  Over.— Now,  of  course,  I 
know  that  some  of  you  have  begun  to 
smile  at  this.  Very  likely  you  do  not 
think  much  of  the  Salvation  Army.  I  had 
a  friend  once — a  dignified  minister — who 
felt  very  warm-hearted  at  Christmas  and 
so  went  to  a  Salvation  meeting.  The 
leader  called  upon  Brother  Jones  to  pray, 
and  Brother  Jones  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  made  a  good  prayer.  Just  as  he  made 
one  particularly  impressive  point  the 
leader  shouted  something  which  sounded 
like  “Hurrah!”  and  one  of  the  “musi¬ 
cians”  pounded  on  his  bass  drum  like  a 
bombardment  of  the  walls  of  Satan.  My 
friend  was  simply  drummed  out  of  his  de¬ 
votions.  Ask  him  now  what  he  thinks  of 
the  “Army”  and  he  will  give  you  a  far¬ 
away  smile !  Others  who  read  this  will 
say  that  science  has  never  demonstrated 
that  men  have  any  souls,  and  they  will 
challenge  you  to  prove  that  my  toy  or 
anyone  else  can  save  what  a  man  never 
had  !  I  know  all  about  this  and  have  no 
argument  to  put  up.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  know  and  feel,  as  Christmas  be¬ 
gins  to  fill  the  air,  that  the  thought  which 
my  boy  has  tried  to  express  is  not  only 
true,  but  is  the  very  foundation  of  bet¬ 
terment  in  the  world. 

“Right  Yourself  !” — We  shall  all 
agree  that  education  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.  Education  is  not  entirely  of  the 
schools  and  colleges.  It  means  personal 
contact,  personal  example,  personal  ser¬ 
vice,  as  well  as  class-room  work  or  read¬ 
ing  and  study.  Every  man  or  woman  who 
reads  this  is  a  teacher  in  some  way.  It 
may  be  that  your  teaching  is  limited  to 
your  own  family,  or  to  a  few  friends,  but 
if  any  human  being  in  this  world  looks  to 
you  for  anything  of  instruction  or  exam¬ 
ple  you  are  a  teacher,  and  you  are  con¬ 
tributing  some  little  thing  one  way  or  the 
other  to  influence  what  my  boy  calls  “the 
souls  of  men.”  We  will  not  quarrel  about 
names,  but  simply  realize  what  he  means 
and  go  on.  Before  we  get  to  the  more  un¬ 
pleasant  part  of  this  suppose  we  stop  and 
have  an  apple.  The  boys  have  brought 
those  Baldwins.  The  will  power  required 


to  go  and  get  them  is  a  little  contribution 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  my  boy. 
Now  with  a  good  taste  of  Baldwin  apple 
in  our  mouth  we  may  go  on  with  good 
feeling. 

W  hat  Is  "Right.” — We  seem  to  agree 
that  education  of  the  right  kind  is  what 
men  need.  Education  can  rise  no  higher 
than  the  teacher.  His  words  and  his  acts 
and  his  motives  make  the  model  which 
the  student  tries  to  copy.  Of  course, 
some  people  rise  above  the  teacher,  but 
most  of  us  fall  short  and  are  content  to 
make  a  rather  poor  copy.  You  now  see 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  in  my  little 
f  hi  istrnas  talk  Some  very  humble  peo¬ 
ple  will  read  this.  Their  “teaching”  is 
limited  to  the  watchful  eye  or  eager  ear 
of  a  few  little  children.  It  will  also  be 
read  by  men  and  women  in  high  positions, 
teachers,  political  leaders,  great  business 
men — who  influence  the  thought  and  deed 
of  thousands  who  follow  or  serve  them. 
You  man  in  the  mountain  hut  and  you 
man  in  the  palace  or  university  come  and 
sit  here  by  my  fire  to-night,  and  tell  me  if 
you  can  that  my  boy  is  not  right  when  he 
says  that  those  who  influence  that  most 
precious  thing  of  human  life  must  be 
“absolutely  right”  if  they  hope  to  work 
directly  with  God.  For  . that  is  what  men 
and  women  do  when  they  influence  the  in¬ 
destructible  things  of  human  life.  My 
boy  calls  them  the  “souls  of  men.”  Let 
us  not  argue  about  non-essential  names, 
but  agree  if  we  can,  regarding  those  qual¬ 
ities  in  men,  women  and  children  which 
are  not  taken  from  the  earth  and  which 
do  not  return  to  it.  Surely  a  man  should 
be  “absolutely  right”  or  as  near  it  as  he 
can  get  before  he  undertakes  to  influence 
the  spiritual  side  of  a  human  being’s  life. 
Thus  it  comes  to  me  to-night  in  the  rattle 
of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  fire  that 
the  finest  Christmas  present  any  man  or 
woman  can  have  this  year  is  something  of 
a  realization  of  what  my  boy  means.  I 
am  afraid  that  if  we  were  to  strip  the 
disguise  from  some  of  our  modern 
prophets  we  should  find  good  specimens  of 
the  Pharisee. 

ITow  “Get  Right?”- -Christmas  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  holiday  for  children.  Older 
people  often  try  to  steal  the  day  by  mak¬ 
ing  rather  foolish  and  perfunctory  pres¬ 
ents  to  each  other.  It  always  looks  to  me 
as  if  these  people  wake  up  after  364  days 
of  indifference  to  try  to  “get  right”  by 
giving  some  gift.  I  would  scatter  the 
gifts  through  -the  year,  with  some  simple 
card  or  good  word  for  Christmas,  and 
make  the  day  what  it  should  be — a  hal¬ 
lowed  celebration  of  childhood.  For  the 
only  way  to  “get  right”  with  the  world 
is  to  get  back  to  childhood,  and  Christ¬ 
mas  of  all  the  days  in  the  year  is  the  time 
for  doing  that.  What  are  the  greatest 
things  of  life — a  clean  heart,  faith,  hope, 
confidence,  love,  health  and  pure  ambi¬ 
tion.  Stand  up,  yon  gra.vbeard  with 
honors  and  wisdom  bristling  out  all  over 
you !  Get  up  beside  him,  you  great  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  you  big  statesman  and  you 
mighty  soldier.  Here  in  the  light  of  my 
fire,  with  the  wind  roaring  and  the  little 
children  asleep  upstairs,  and  these  boys 
with  their  apples,  I  challenge  you  to  say 
that  all  your  wisdom  and  your  money  and 
your  power  can  give  you  anything  like  the 
things  I  have  just  mentioned  as  the  great¬ 
est  things  of  life.  I  further  ask  you  if  as 
you  acquired  money  and  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  you  have  not  drifted  more  or  less 
away  from  most  of  those  things.  Could 
you  get  hold  of  them  once  more  without 
going  back  to  childhood  after  them? 
Come  now,  answer.  You  are  not  in  the 
Senate  or  court  or  banking  house  or  on 
the  battlefield,  but  right  here  in  a  lonely 
country  hojne,  where  you  do  not  need  to 
bluff  or  put  on  any  mask.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  if  a  man  wants  to  be  at  least  partly 
“right”  he  must  get  back  as  far  as  he  can 
into  childhood.  The  entire  foundation  of 
Christianity  is  based  upon  the  tender  life 
of  a  little  child.  If  the  church  has  shown 
weakness  or  lack  of  zeal  it  is  because  it 
has  worked  away  from  childhood  as  men 
and  women  have  done.  So  Christmas  is 
called  the  children’s  holiday — a  day  of  joy 
and  happiness  if  we  older  folks  can  only 
get  the  spirit  of  it  and  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  of  childhood  once  more.  “ Yon  must 
be  absolutely  right  yourself.'"  Correct — 
though  it’s  a  larger  proposition  than  I 
can  cover.  That  is  why  I  just  talk 
Christmas  and  tell  no  man  what  he  ought 
to  do  besides  going  back  to  childhood. 


Poor  Critics. — The  boys  have  gone  to 
bed  and  I  piled  some  extra  wood  on  the 
fire  and  took  up  my  book  when  I  chanced 
to  see  this  note  from  an  old  friend  who 
has  written  about  the  recent  remarks  on 
“Beauty” : 

I  will  bet  if  you  can  furnish  a  real 
handsome  photograph  of  the  Hope  Farm 
man  it  will  be  when  he  was  a  baby,  when, 
you  know,  we  are  all  “such  a  beautiful 
baby.”  I,  even  I.  qualified  at  that  early 
date,  before  a  well-qualified  jury  of  my 
own  mother  and  admiring  lady  friends. 

w.  I..  M. 

My  friend  would  have  a  walk-over.  I 
would  not  put  up  any  photograph.  As  a 
Christmas  present  I  think  it  would  be  a 
sad  disappointment  to  the  public.  I 
would,  however,  enter  a  contest  with  this 
friend  as  he  stands.  It  is  very  wise  to 
“go  back  to  childhood”  for  his  evidence. 
These  mothers !  They  may  be  poor  critics 
in  judging  their  own  children,  but  if  you 
want  to  know  what  my  boy  means  by 
“absolutely  right”  remember  how  mother 
guarded  and  influenced  her  children  and 
endured  that  they  might  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  !  tr.  w.  c. 


Rye  and  Vetch. 


I  was  interested  in  your  reply  (on 
page  1321)  to  .1.  E.  K.’s  inquiry  about 
rye  and  rock  phosphate.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  sow  the  rye  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  corn,  adding  sour  Winter 
vetch  to  the  rye?  We  have  followed  this 
plan  and  our  cornfields  are  now  green  as 
meadows,  with  few  weeds  between  the 
stubble.  The  vetch  supplies  nitrogen  and 
acts  as  a  “lime  barometer.”  Where  its 
growth  is  backward  we  apply  lime.  .1 
E.  K.  must  have  stable  manure  because 
he  has  a  silo;  we  find  that  it  pays  to 
manure  this  cover  crop;  it  helps  the  cov¬ 
er  crop  and  holds  the  fertilizing  elements 
of  the  manure  for  next  year’s  corn. 

Briefly  I  feel  sure  that  J.  E.  K.  would 
increase  the  value  of  his  cover  crop  by 
adding  vetch ;  and  that  he  would  save 
money  in  planting  it,  by  sowing  between 
the  rows  at  the  last  cultivation. 

New  Jersey.  .tames  mc  aLdin  pyle. 


Seeding  Blue  Grass  in  Maryland 

I  have  an  old  meadow,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mass  of  old  grass.  Could 
you  toll  me  how  to  prepare  it  for  seed¬ 
ing  Blue  grass  and  when  to  plant  same? 

Maryland.  r.  m. 

You  would  better  turn  the  sod  now, 
plowing  it  deeply  and  well,  and  let  it  lie 
till  Spring.  Then  give  the  land  a  ton 
of  slaked  lime  an  acre,  and  harrow  it  in 
well.  Then  sow  a  mixture  of  15  pounds 
of  Orchard  grass,  five  pounds  of  Red- 
top  and  10  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  an  acre,  and  brush  it  in  lightly. 
The  Orchard  grass  and  Red-top  will  come 
at  once  and  shelter  the  slower  Blue  grass, 
and  you  will  finally  get  a  Blue  grass  sod 
if  you  give  the  land  an  annual  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  raw  bone  meal.  This  is  the  way 
I  got  Blue  grass  in  the  Piedmont  country 
of  Virginia.  It  is  far  better  to  sow  a 
mixture  than  one  grass  of  any  sort.  You 
do  not  say  what  part  of  Maryland  you 
live  in,  and  in  writing  for  information 
you  should  always  give  your  full  name 
and  address.  To  maintain  a  good  Blue 
grass  pasture  it  should  be  annually  top- 
dressed,  and  once  in  five  years  have  some 
lime  brushed  in  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row,  the  weeds  kept  mown  off  before 
seeding,  and  the  droppings  of  cattle  scat¬ 
tered.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Healthy  Grain! 


Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  into  good, 
healthy  grain  when  first  freed  from 
smuts  by  the  use  of 

Fo/mmef/ypE 

*  *1sFhe  Termers  Triend 

— the  standard  treatment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  all  seed  grains  to  insure  their 
greatest  yield  by  destroying  all  smuts 
and  fungus  growth,  also  for  scab  and 
black-leg  on  potatoes.  Every  up-to-date 
farmer  should  use  Formaldehyde.  It  has 
the  supreme  endorsement  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  For¬ 
maldehyde  in  one  pound  bottles  is  35 
cents  at  dealers.  Big  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  , 


Do  You 
Raise  Corn 
for  1 2  Cents 
a  Bushel? 

Do  you  believe  that  this 
can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  1 00 
bushels  of  Corn  per  acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to 
raise  1  00  bushels  of  Corn 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  1  2c. 
per  bushel,  how  far  apart 
would  you  space  your  rows? 

How  far  apart  would  you 
space  your  hills  in  the  row? 

How  would  you  test 
I  your  seed? 

When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you 
plant  and  how  many 
kernels  in  each  hill? 

How  would  you  make 
sure  of  getting  ahead  of 
the  crows? 

How  many  acres  ought 
your  men  and  teams  to 
plow,  harrow,  plant  or 
cultivate  in  a  day? 

H  ow  much  fertilizer 
would  you  use  and  how 
would  you  apply  it? 


All  of  these  practical  points,  and  many 
more,  are  fully  covered  in  our  new  book 

“  Corn 

The  Foundation  of 
Profitable  Farming” 


This  book  is  for  practical  farmers  who 
are  growing  Corn,  and  ought  to  save 
you  money  in  the  future. 

If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  acres  of  com  you  raised  last  year 
or  how  many  acres  of  corn  you  expect 
to  raise  next  season,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  one  of  these  books,  Free 
of  Charge ♦  If  you  read  this  book 
you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 

E.  Frank  Coe 
Fertilizers 

The  Business  Farmers  Standard  for  over  55  yrs. 

The  Coe-Mortimer 
Company 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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VS'iiEN  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ‘’square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


IX 


NorthCarolina 

Pine 

cFheWood 
Universally 
Adaptable  to 
theFarm 

Farm  buildings  do 
not  require  an  ex¬ 
pensive  wood,  but 
they  do  require  a 
lasting  and  sub¬ 
stantial  wood. 

Such  a  material  is 
North  Carolina 
Pine.  It  is  LOW 
IN  COST,  and  can 
be  used  for  ex¬ 
terior  or  interior 
construction.  It  is 
adapted  to  scores 
of  farm  require¬ 
ments — homes, 

barns,  hay-sheds,  tool 
sheds,  poultry-houses, 
hog -houses,  corn- 
cribs,  etc. 

Write  for  Our 
Booklet 

This  booklet  contains 

. 

valuable  information  on 
building;  we  know  you 
will  read  it  thoroughly 
— you  will  be  able  to 
build  better  at  less  cost 
if  you  do. 

If  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer  in 
your  locality,  write  us  direct. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
PINE  ASSOCIATION 

NORFOLK, 

VIRGINIA 


STEEL 


GEIL1NG 
ROOFING 

WEATHER  BOARDING 
BRICK  SIDING  - 

For  New  Buildings  or  Repairing  old  ones. 
Easy  to  put  up.  Make  your  buildings  fire 
resisting.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
now.  .Send  measurement  of  room  or 
building  for  an  estimate. 

NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

39  Cherry  St.,  -  New  York  City 


$10.00  0.00 


BACKS  THIS  SAW. 

As  low  as 


SAW 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SAW  MADE. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $10  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Box  3,  Belleville, 


Sure  Power  From 
Coal,  Wood  or  Rubbish 


SAVE  GASOUME  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BURN  WORTHLESS  RUBQISH  IM 

STEAM 
Engines 

Bum  coal,  wood  or  any 
old  thing.  Never  balk, 
erniple  and  easy  to  run. 

Sure  power  and  plenty 
of  it  to r  all  farm  power- 
driven  machinery.  Give 
steam  and  hot  water  for 
acaldinff  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Have  hundred*., 
of  uscs-many  impos¬ 
sible  with  gasoline 
outfits.  _ 

Free  Book  .bo 5”  v 

the  simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility  and  cheapness 
of  Lpffel  Steam  En- 
irines.  Write  lor  it 
today. 

IAMB  LEFPIL  &  C3. 

Box  302, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


RURALISMS 


Trimming  Arbor  Vitae 

I  have  an  arbor- vitae  hedge  about  700 
feet  long,  running  from  18  to  25  feet 
high,  that  I  desire  to  trim  to  a  uniform 
height.  Is  this  the  proper  time  of  year  to 
do  it.  and  is  there  any  liability  of  injury 
to  the  hedge  should  I  cut  it  down  to 
about  15  feet?  G.  F.  s. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

This  hedge  may  be  cut  back  to  a  uni¬ 
form  height  of  15  or  10  feet  without  much 
risk  of  any  material  damage  resulting  to 
the  larger  trees.  I  would  not  do  this 
work  until  Spring,  just  about  the  time 
the  sap  begins  to  rise,  which  in  your 
latitude  would  probably  be  along  about 
the  first  of  May.  The  severance  of  the 
tops  of  the  larger  trees  should  be  done 
with  a  sloping  cut.  the  wound  made 
smooth  and  coated  over  with  heavy 
paint,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather  and 
prevent  evaporation.  K. 


Hay  Fever  and  Weeds 

The  American  ITay- Fever- Prevention 
Association  is  working  energetically  for 
the  extirpation  of  weeds  that  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  two  plants  held  especially  re¬ 
sponsible  are  the  common  ragweed  of  the 
North,  Ambrosia  artemisisefolia,  and  the 
great  ragweed  of  the  South,  A.  trifida. 
Both  of  these  are  weeds  which  every  gar¬ 
dener  or  farmer  should  destroy  on  general 
principles,  but  they  are  often  permitted 


Wormwood  Ragweed  Largely  Responsible 
for  Hay  Fever 

to  grow  freely  along  roadsides,  on  vacant 
lots  and  about  the  outskirts  of  towns  and 
villages,  where  their  irritating  pollen  is 
a  prolific  source  of  hay  fever. 

New  Orleans  has  conducted  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  great  ragweed, 
which  grows  freely  in  the  moist  lands  of 
the  Southern  coast,  both  State  and  city 
authorities  co-operating.  Pictures  of  the 
ragweeds  have  been  publicly  displayed,  so 
that  citizens  would  become  familiar  with 
those  plants,  and  the  city  board  of  health 
compelled  the  cutting  of  weeds  on  vacant 
lots.  The  great  storm  of  September  29 
completed  the  work  of  the  llay  Fever 
Association  by  almost  entirely  destroying 
the  great  ragweed  in  exposed  places. 

Dr.  W.  Soheppegrell,  president  of  the 
American  Hay-Fcver-Preventiou  Associa¬ 
tion,  says  this  is  a  preventible  disease, 
and  what  has  been  done  in  New  Orleans 
can  be  done  elsewhere.  Preventive  work 
is  especially  advised  in  the  small  towns 
catering  to  Summer  visitors.  The  cost 
of  destroying  such  weeds  will  be  repaid 
by  the  advertisement  when  it  can  be  said 
that  the  town  or  village  is  free  from  hay 
fever.  This  suggests  itself  as  a  matter  to 
be  considered  by  all  farmers  who  cater  to 
Summer  boarders.  Weeds  rob  the  farm, 
and  in  this  case  they  may  rob  the  Sum¬ 
mer  boarder,  too,  and  deprive  a  district  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  scenic  and  cli¬ 
matic  possibilities. 


Aunt  Hetty  :  “Sakes  alive  !  I  don’t 
believe  no  woman  could  ever  be  n  so  fat. 
Uncle  Hiram:  “What  v'  readin’  now, 
Hetty?”  Aunt  Hetty:  “Why.  this  paper 
tells  about  an  English  woman  what  lost 
2000  pounds!” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Yes,  Get  a  IPJA  «  You 

Have  to  Mortgage  Your  Farm 

If  your  roof  leaked  would  you  say  “I  can’t  afford  to  fix  it”  and  let  the  rain  go 
on  damaging  your  home?  Not  by  a  jugful!  You’d  fix  that  roof  if  you  had  to 
borrow  the  money. 

Your  farm  without  a  spreader  leaks  profits.  All  the  manure  doesn’t  reach  the  land  and  what 
does  go  isn’t  properly  spread.  It  misses  some  spots  and  in  others  is  too  thick.  A  farm  with  20  head 
of  cattle  and  horses  loses  enough  manure  value  yearly  to  buy  a  spreader. 

Make  your  farm  pay  its  real  profit.  Stop  the  waste  of  manure  by  the  fork-and-wagon  method. 
Make  money  with  the  NEW  IDEA,  the  spreader  with  so  many  special  features  that  it’s  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader.  You  can  load  it  as  high  as  a  wagon  box  and  spread  3,  0,  9,  12,  15,  18  loads  per 
acre  without  fear  of  clogging. 

The  New  Idea  pulverizes  finely  and  spreads  more  evenly  than  you  could  possibly  do  with  a 
fork.  The  double  cylinders  take  care  of  that.  Our  revolving  distributor,  a  patented  feature,  spreads 
the  manure  seven  feet  wide,  across  three  corn  rows.  It  spreads  beyond  the  wagon  tracks  and  you 
don’t  have  to  drive  over  spread  manure. 

No  Gears  to  Strip,  Break  or  Freeze 

Another  proof  of  New  Idea  superiority.  This  spreader  is  operated  by  a  heavy  sprocket  chain. 
This  saves  power  and  is  easiea  on  the  horses.  Special  axle  feed.  Strong  chain  conveyor  running 
over  tight  bottom  brings  every  bit  of  manure  to  the  cylinders.  Can’t  slip  and  won’t  race  going 
up  hill.  Wheels  track,  making  easy  going. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

“Helping  Mother  Nature.”  a  special  book  on  manuring  sent  free  on  request.  Worth  money  but  we 
give  it  free.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  and  demonstration  of  spreader  or  write  us  direct. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  “Spreader  Specialists” 

174  First  St.,  COLDWATER,  OHIO 
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4Y  Rigs  of  ; 
A I  All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


Junior  Leader  Orchard  Sprayer  with 
2  H.  P.  enfllne.  3-plunger  pump. 

High  pressure.  Auto¬ 
matic  agitation  of  liq¬ 
uid,  suction  strainer  Is  brush 
cleaned.  We  also  make 
Backet,  Barrel,  Mounted  Po¬ 
tato  Sprayers,  etc. 

A  SPRAYER 
FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Free  catalog.  Spraying 
formulas  and  spraying  dl- 

Junlor  Leader  Sprayer  rections.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


RIEMER’S 

WOOD  SOLE 

Buckle  Shoes,  $2.50 
High  Boots,  -  4.00 


-  Just  the  thing  for 

patented  farmers!  Light,  dur- 

4nble,  sanitary,  waterproof  —  way  ahead  of 
leather  or  Metal  soles  for  all  farm  and  dairy 

I  work.  Try  a  pair  and.  be  convinced.  Bend 

money  and  state  size  wanted.  Delivered  l>y 
Parci’l  Post.,  free,  direct  to  your  door.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  RIEMER  SHOE  CO..  (Established  1887) 
2911  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


9K  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid. 
Delivered  prices  quoted  on  request. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


kelly  DUPLEX  ct»K° 

made  with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  corn,  cot- 
ton  soed,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  26% 
ess  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Duplex  Will  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  320  Springfield,  Ohio 


BY  OXK  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OK  THE  WOODS,  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrijon  St.,  Chicago,  ILL 


WRITE  FOR 

nrr~ 

\nr  jl 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND  SAMPLE 


Over  26,000,000  rods  Brown! 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices,  I 
Freight  Prepaid.  160  stylo., 

3c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!  Write  postal. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  sO  ...  Clovolood,  Ohio 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using  cmrlowdown 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


Handy  Wagons 


saves  high  lifting,  lighten 
—  draft,  don’t  rut  roads.  Spokes 

W~  don’t  loosen  wheels  don’t  dry  out  or  rot 
_  Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  811. 


ICE  PLOWS 


Cuts  two  rows.  Equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  prices. 


WM.  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


CKUNKS 

W  RAW  FURS 


and  all 
kinds  of 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Ilighest  cash  prices  paid  as  soon 
as  goods  arrive.  Twenty 
years  in  business.  Best  of 
references.  Write  for  price¬ 
list  and  shipping  tags  and 
keep  posted  on  the  fur 
market. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


F  i  rer>  roof ,  weatherp  roof,  cl  ea  n ,  reas  o  n- 
able  in  cost,  durable — specially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  construction  of  farm  buildings. 
Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers. 
Formed  in  standard  patterns  from  the 
well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  KEY¬ 
STONE  Copper  Bearixg  Galvanized 
Sheets.  These  sheets  are  unexcelled 
for  Silos,  Tanks,  Culverts,  Cisterns. 
Flumes  and  all  forms  of  exposed 
sheet  metal  work.  Writefor  acopy 
of  our  “ Belter  Buildings"  booklet 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE 
COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  is:,o 

I’ubllshrd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  80th  Street,  New  Vorlt 

Herbert  W.  Colltnowood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor, 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8a,  6d.,  or 
8l£  marks,  or  10J£  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  .Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  fo:’ 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  haeked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser's  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  page  1393  we  printed  an  article  by  a  dairy¬ 
man  with  a  small  herd  of  good  cows.  This 
man  sees  a  good  future  in  the  business.  Some  of 
the  back-to-the-landers  think  this  shows  an  easy 
way  to  money  in  dairying,  and  so  we  give  some¬ 
thing  of  the  other  side  in  the  present  article  by  J. 
Grant  Morse.  See  what  you  think  of  those  figures. 
Can  you  start  dairying  for  less  money? 

* 

Mg  wife  and  I  are  going  into  Winter  in  good 
shape,  and  shall  stay  here  this  Winter. 

HAT  comes  from  an  Ohio  farmer  who  has  tra¬ 
velled  extensively  and  could  easily  spend  the 
Winter  in  warmer  parts.  “No  place  like  home,” 
when  the  home  can  be  well  fitted  with  comforts.  We 
may  not  he  able  to  have  all  the  conveniences,  but 
let  us  have  every  one  we  can  provide.  It  pays, 
when  the  wind  is  at  your  door,  to  have  warmth 
within. 

* 

WE  have  had  no  particular  comment  to  make 
about  the  approaching  marriage  of  President 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  Galt.  They  are  both  of  mature 
years,  know  their  own  minds  and  are  very  capable 
of  getting  on  without  advice  from  us.  The  affair 
has  now  reached  the  stage,  however,  when  we  feel 
justified  in  taking  notice.  Word  comes  that  a  fruit 
grower  in  Washington  has  sent  Mrs.  Galt  a  box  of 
the  "finest  apples  ever  produced  in  this  country.” 
She  will  have  no  better  present  than  this  “made 
in  America”  fruit.  We  think  the  Hudson  Valley 
could  have  provided  a  box  of  finer  apples,  but  the 
growers  there  were  not  quite  quick  enough  in  think¬ 
ing  of  this  suitable  present  for  the  first,  lady  of  the 
land.  Far  hack  in  history  the  first  lady  and  the 
apple  played  an  important  and  striking  part,  but 
that  fruit  would  never  have  passed  under  our  ap¬ 
ple  laws.  Success  to  the  White  House  lady  and  her 
apples.  Three  of  them,  nicely  baked,  each  day  will 
make  our  President’s  troubles  seem  lighter. 

* 

MUCH  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  woman  of 
middle  age  left  alone  upon  a  farm  which  rep¬ 
resents  all,  or  nearly  all,  her  inheritance.  With 
husband  gone,  no  brothers  and  sisters,  and  children 
dead  or  with  crowded  homes  of  their  own,  such  a 
woman  faces  a  hard  situation.  Yet  it  is  not  much 
worse  than  that  of  some  men  who,  at  past  50,  are 
left  alone  in  the  country.  Such  men  do  not  want  to 
marry  again,  and  they  are  quite  sensible  enough 
to  know  that  few  women  would  marry  them  except 
for  a  home  and  such  property  as  they  could  leave. 
The  middle-aged  man,  with  habits  well  fixed  and 
positive  opinions,  is  not  usually  very  welcome  ex¬ 
cept  as  he  pays  for  it.  Such  men  cannot  live  on 
their  farms  alone  with  much  comfort  and  they  face 
a  hard  outlook  in  life.  Yet  there  are  places  where 
such  men  are  needed,  and  where  their  labor  would 
yield  them  an  income  and  a  home.  We  have  in  mind 
just  such  a  place  now.  Two  women  live  alone  on  a 
small  farm  well  equipped.  These  women  are  no 
longer  able  to  do  the  work,  yet  they  do  not  want 
to  leave  their  home.  A  middle-aged  man  of  good 
character  and  knowledge  of  farming  could  find  a 
good  home  and  employment  at  this  place,  and  help 
both  himself  and  the  owners.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  places  where  the  middle-aged  man,  left  alone 

in  the  country,  could  find  a  good  home. 

* 

THE  State  of  California  has  gone  directly  into 
the  commission  business  without  any  argu¬ 
ment,  excuse  or  apology.  By  a  law  approved  on 
June  10  a  State  commission  market  was  created, 
with  Col.  Harris  Weinstock,  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  State,  at  the  head.  The  State  appropriated 
$25,000  to  start  the  work,  which  will  he  self-sup¬ 
porting  through  commissions.  The  director  of  this 
department  may  establish  and  maintain  markets  in 


any  towns  or  cities  of  the  State.  All  producers  of 
food  in  California  may  send  their  produce  to  these 
markets  for  sale.  The  director  may  sell  them  in 
the  name  of  the  State  and  charge  a  fair  commis¬ 
sion  for  doing  so.  The  income  from  these  com¬ 
missions  will  go  to  pay  (he  expenses  of  the  markets. 
The  director  may  rent,  lease  or  occupy  such  land  and 
buildings  as  he  needs,  and  buy  proper  equipment  for 
sale  and  delivery.  There  is  no  attempt  to  disguise 
the  object  of  this  legislation.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  farmers  and  fishermen  a  fairer  chance  with  the 
middlemen.  Unable  to  remedy  the  35-cent  dollar 
problem  in  any  other  way,  the  State  of  California 
steps  right  in  and  handles  the  dollar  and  it  will 
give  the  right  change  hack.  Thus  California  gives 
the  rest  of  the  country  a  great  Christmas  present 
in  this  legislation.  That  “vain  repetition  of  an 
economic  fallacy”  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  vain 
out  in  California.  Now  for  just  such  legislation  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

REV.  GEO.  B.  GILBERT  brings  out  this  idea  of 
neighborly  service  well.  He  is  right  in  saying 
that  this  pleasant  neighborly  feeling  among  our 
readers  is  something  we  bank  on.  It  is  the  greatest 
l  ank  in  the  world — this  kindly  element  of  human 
nature  which  prompts  people  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  help  a  friend  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  This 
helpful  spirit  among  our  readers  comes  to  us  with 
great  power  at  this  happy  season.  The  paper  which 
we  print  this  week  carries  our  best  Christmas 
thought  to  our  friends  and  subscribers.  The  world 
is  going  through  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  doubt, 
when  great  sacrifices  are  demanded,  and  the  way 
seems  dark  for  many.  At  such  times  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  those  of  us  who  are  blessed 
with  health  and  comfort  and  abundant  hope  should 
give  out  of  our  store  of  personal  sunshine  a  full 
contribution  of  cheerfulness  and  good  wishes.  Our 
readers  have  been  more  than  kind  to  us  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  overlooked  errors  and 
short  comings,  given  greater  praise  than  we  deserve 
and  acted  the  part  of  true  neighbors  with  all  that 
word  means  in  the  country.  We  know  that  this  has 
been  done  because  you  have  confidence  in  us,  and 
believe  that  we  are  honestly  trying  to  lie  of  service. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  come  to  the  Christmas  season 
feeling  that  these  things  are  true.  The  gift  which 
we  crave  above  all  others  is  the  power  to  lie  true 
to  such  friendship  and  confidence.  And  so  this  is¬ 
sue  goes  out  to  our  people  as  an  expression  of  a 
heartfelt  “Merry  Christmas !” 

j. 

9 

THIS  world,  or  at  least  the  North  American  end 
of  it,  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  people  who  long 
to  organize  and  uplift  the  farmer.  We  never  knew 
anything  like  the  rush  to  form  big  organizations  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture.  Those  who  attend  these 
meetings  usually  find  a  gathering  of  well-dressed, 
pleasant  gentlemen  who  are  rather  better  at  talking 
and  thinking  than  (hey  are  at  working  on  (lie  farm. 
Our  impression  is  that  (he  large  majority  of  those 
who  attend  these  meetings  are  in  lines  of  business 
which  depend  on  the  handling  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  products.  They  either  expect  to  sell 
the  farmer  something,  or  take  a  share  of  his  crop  in 
exchange  for  transportation  or  financial  service.  If 
the  leaders  of  this  work  object  to  this  as  unfair  let 
them  step  up  and  tell  us  how  many  of  those  who  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  make  their  living  out  of  the 
farm.  There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  living  from 
the  farm — direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  method 
is  to  dig  it  right  out  of  the  soil  as  a  producer.  The 
indirect  method  is  to  take  a  share  of  the  final  price 
of  farm  products  for  handling,  transporting  and 
financing  the  farm  crop,  or  for  supplying,  educating 
or  organizing  the  farmer.  Now  tell  us  whether  the 
majority  of  those  who  make  up  these  great  gather¬ 
ings  are  direct  or  indirect  farmers.  If  most  of  them 
are  indirect,  how  much  real  show  will  the  direct 
farmers  have?  This  is  a  big,  broad  subject,  and  we 
will  approach  it  in  a  broad  way  by  asking  these 
questions.  Right  in  this  connection  as  a  little 
Christmas  thought  let  us  ask  this  question:  lias  the 
man  who  cannot  thoroughly  organize  his  own  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  into  a  strong  local  business  organ¬ 
ization  the  right  to  expect  that  lie  can  organize  the 
farmers  of  the  entire  country? 

IN  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  will  cooperate  with  farmers  to  sell  poultry. 
Dressed  poultry  in  the  country  districts  has  sold  at 
very  low  prices.  This  was  due  to  various  causes; 
the  buyers  had  all  the  advantage  and  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  dress  and  grade  the  poultry  to 
best  advantage.  So  the  government  stepped  in  to 
help.  In  this  country  the  “authorities”  would  have 
given  “education”  in  killing  and  dressing  and  then 
walked  off  because  selling  is  “not  a  function  of  of- 
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fieial  work.”  Not  so  in  Western  Canada  where,  ap¬ 
parently,  when  they  find  a  function  missing  they  put 
one  right  in  and  start  the  machine.  This  is  the  way 
they  are  to  do  it  in  Saskatchewan: 

A  baggage  car  is  being  fitted  up  as  a  poultry  receiv¬ 
ing  and  killing  station  ;  a  six  weeks’  itinerary,  providing 
for  one-day  visits  to  34  selected  towns,  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  and  farmers  or  others  having  poultry  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  are  invited  to  bring  the  birds  alive  to  the  car 
when  it  visits  their  town.  Experts  from  the  poultry 
husbandry  division  accompany  the  car  and  will  receive, 
grade,  and  kill  the  birds  and  assist  the  producers  with 
(lie  plucking.  When  the  fowls  have  been  properly 
killed  and  graded,  a  representative  of  the  cooperative 
organization  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  take  delivery  and  make  advance  payments  at  prices 
in  accord  with  their  quality.  When  the  birds  have 
been  cooled,  they  will  be  packed  in  boxes  holding  12 
birds  each  and  placed  in  cold  storage  until  conditions 
are  favorable  for  marketing.  When  all  of  the  birds 
have  been  disposed  of,  a  final  payment  will  be  made 
to  the  producer,  remitting  every  cent  realized  from  the 
sale  of  his  birds  less  the  cost  of  boxes,  transportation, 
and  storage. 

“ Every  cent  realized /”  Are  we  dreaming?  Is 
this  to  he  done  in  fairyland  or  actually  ou  the  soil 
of  North  America?  If  there  are  any  “trade  papers” 
up  in  that  country  they  will  he  so  hot  that  the  North 
Pole  will  be  in  danger  of  melting!  And  yet — why 
not?  Why  is  this  not  a  legitimate  work  for  the 
State?  Suppose  Cornell  University,  right  here  in 
New  York,  ran  just  such  a  train,  killed  and  dressed 
poultry  at  34  towns  and  gave  producers  “every  cent 
realized?”  Would  the  railroads  stand  for  it? 

* 

IT  is  now  295  years  since  the  little  band  of  May¬ 
flower  Pilgrims  clambered  from  their  boat  and 
scrambled  over  Plymouth  Rock.  There  could  not 
have  been  anything  very  dignified  or  inspiring  about 
the  way  they  landed  to  anyone  who  has  seen  Ply¬ 
mouth  Harbor  in  a  December  gale.  These  men  and 
women  thought  they  were  doing  quite  an  ordinary 
thing,  and  they  were  so  glad  to  get  on  shore  that 
they  cared  very  little  how  they  got  there.  What 
they  said  lias  never  been  recorded,  for  the  wind  and 
waves  made  too  much  noise.  Now,  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  let  us  consider  what  is  proposed  five  years 
hence,  when  the  third  century  of  Plymouth  will  he 
completed.  Among  other  events  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a  worldwide  oration.  Some  clear-voiced  orator 
will  speak  into  a  telephone  so  arranged  that  the 
sound  will  he  wired  all  over  the  Eastern  part  of 
this  country  and  thousands  at  a  distance  will  hear 
his  voice.  In  addition  it  is  suggested  that  the  new 
wireless  telephone  can  be  used  so  that  even  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  the  sound  will  be  heard  and  un¬ 
derstood.  By  1920  the  wireless  will  be  so  far  per¬ 
fected  that  this  worldwide  speaking  will  be  quite 
possible.  Can  anyone  imagine  a  wider  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  hard  and  prosaic  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  this  later  celebration?  Where  can  one  find  a 
more  wonderful  evidence  of  the  mighty  changes 
which  have  come  to  the  world  during  the  past  300 
years?  And  yet  who  shall  say  that  we  have  more 
than  begun  to  develop  and  grow?  Our  children  and 
(hose  who  follow  them  will  look  back  and  smile  at 
what  they  call  the  crudeness  of  this  age,  which 
seems  to  us  so  wonderful ! 


Brevities 

Some  heads  are  “cracked”  by  pouring  cold  water  on 
“hot  air.” 

A  farmhouse  without  trees  and  shrubs  around  it  is 
only  a  roosting  place. 

I x  boring  a  well  in  Nevada  the  machine  struck  wood 
at  1,900  feet.  It  was  redwood — well  preserved. 

Solid”  alcohol  is  the  latest — a  convenience  for 
travellers  or  campers  who  need  a  concentrated  fuel. 

The  Christmas  nest  is  most  comfortable  in  which 
there  is  a  nest  egg.  Make  it  too  large  and  trouble  may 
hatch  from  it! 

Sudan  grass !  We  have  fair  reports  from  Western 
and  Southwestern  readers.  How  has  it  acted  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast? 

Our  country  produced  this  year  6,462,000  tons  of 
sugar  beets— the  heaviest  yield  yet.  Colorado  led  with 
100,800  acres  in  beets. 

Cuba  now  has  a  national  money  of  her  own — on  a 
parity  with  American  money.  The  Cuban  coins  were 
minted  in  the  United  States. 

The  soap-berry  tree  (Sapindus  saponaria)  grows  in 
Ecuador.  The  pulp  around  the  seeds  is  used  as  soap, 
while  the  seeds  make  good  buttons. 

Retail  prices  of  potatoes  in  Berlin,  Germany,  es¬ 
tablished  by  law,  are  one  cent  per  pound.  Why  should 
the  New  York  public  be  held  up  for  higher  prices? 

Many  a  good  horse  goes  wrong  and  has  to  submit  to 
all  sorts  of  “doctoring”  just  because  his  teeth  are  bad. 
and  he  cannot  chew  properly.  Give  the  horse  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  of  a  little  dentistry. 

It  seems  impossible  to  ask  a  question  about  country 
life  which  some  of  our  readers  cannot  answer.  The 
latest  is  how  to  can  clams.  We  tried  hard  to  get  an 
answer  and  now  comes  a  man  who  makes  a  business 
of  it. 

This  European  war  is  forcing  into  use  many  pro¬ 
ducts  formerly  considered  wastes.  Now  it  is  said  that 
(he  Austrians  are  using  grape  seed  left  from  the  vin¬ 
tage.  They  extract  an  oil  from  these  seeds  and  crush 
and  treat  the  remaining  product  into  cattle  feed. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A  Baby  Peacemaker 

A  Story  of  the  War 


Tell  you  a  story!  Well,  let  me  see, 

While  I  am  thinking,  climb  on  my  knee; 

Now  you  are  settled,  what  shall  I  tell? 

One  of  the  old  ones  you  know  so  well? 

That  one  about  the  old  fox  and  bear? 

What?  Want  a  new  one?  Well  I  declare! 
Want  one  that’s  new,  something  I  have  done, 

One  about  Christmas,  all  three  in  one! 

* 

What  a  small  tyrant  you  are,  my  dear ; 
j  am  your  prisoner,  waiting  here, 

Where  the  fire  flashes  about  the  room, 

Here  you  have  spoken  my  awful  doom, 

So  I  will  tell  you  this  Christmas  Eve, 


By  the  “Hope  Farm  Man” 

Over  the  fields  lying  black  and  dead, 

Slowly  we  rode  until  far  ahead, 

Where  the  gray  river  wound  slowly  through, 

Rode  out  a  cavalry  line  of  blue. 

* 

“There  are  the  Yankees !  Halt !”  Quick  as 
thought 

Stopped  the  long  line,  while  with  eager  snort, 
Snuffing  the  battle  the  horses  stand, 

While  in  advance  with  his  big  right  hand, 
Shading  his  face  did  the  Captain  look, 

Long  at  the  foe,  then  his  gray  beard  shook, 
With  a  rough  laugh,  as  he  turned  and  said, 
“Yankees,  I  reckon,  boys,  right  ahead.” 


“What  are  you  doing  here,  little  girl?” 

Said  the  gray  Captain,  the  golden  curl, 
Under  his  coat,  with  its  soft  caress, 

Melting  his  heart  into  tenderness. 

Trustingly  smiled  the  wee  face  at  him, 

And  then  at  the  Yankee,  so  tall  and  trim, 
“Dis  is  my  kitty,  she  runned  away, 

1  have  been  hunting  for  her  all  day, 

For  it  is  Christmas  you  know,  and  I 
Couldn’t  let  old  Santa  Claus  go  by, 

Without  my  kitty  could  see  him  too, 

She  needs  a  ribbon,  she  does,  all  blue. 

Now  I  will  go  home,  I  live  over  there, 

There  with  my  mother,  and  Tom  and  Clare, 


Something  not  out  of  the  make-believe, 
Something  that  happened  to  me  you  know 
Back  in  the  days  of  the  long  ago. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  War,  my  dear, 
Blackened  and  desolate  far  and  near, 
l.ay  the  whole  country  as  one  dull  day, 

Out  from  the  army  we  rode  away. 

Hardly  a  hundred  brave  fellows  in  all, 
Gallantly  sounded  the  bugle  call, 

Lightly  we  galloped  along  the  way, 

Where  the  great  camp  of  the  Yankees  lay, 
Out  for  a  skirmish  to  see  and  to  hear, 

Whether  the  Yankees  were  far  or  near. 

* 

Crusty  and  grizzled  the  Captain  led, 
Nodding  and  shaking  his  wise  old  head, 
Crusty  and  grizzled,  and  not  a  trace 
Of  the  least  tenderness  in  his  face. 

But  nobody  knew  of  the  golden  curl, 

Cut  from  the  head  of  his  little  girl, 

Under  the  breast  of  his  uniform, 

Keeping  the  fire  in  his  heart  still  warm. 
Silent,  we  galloped  along  the  way, 
Thinking  of  many  a  Christmas  Day, 

Back  in  the  years  that  had  gone  before, 
Happier  days  that  would  come  no  more. 
So  we  rode  on  till  the  woods  were  passed, 
And  the  clear  country  spread  out  at  last, 


Over  the  country  we  rode  full  tilt, 

Every  man  grasping  his  saber’s  hilt, 

Yes,  and  the  enemy  saw  us  too, 

Closer  still  huddled  the  line  of  blue, 

Shouting  and  cheering  at  us  they  came, 

With  their  swords  flashing  above  like  flame. 

* 

Ah !  it  was  terrible,  little  one, 

Glad  was  I  after  the  work  was  done, 

Safer  am  I  in  the  firelight’s  glow, 

Though  I  am  only  your  slave  you  know ! 

But  as  we  charged  on  the  Yankee  band, 

“Halt !”  came  the  order  in  stern  command, 

And  we  stopped  short  in  a  great  surprise, 

With  a  queer  picture  before  our  eyes. 

* 

Far  in  advance  where  his  horse  had  led, 

Halted  the  Captain,  his  grizzled  head, 

Bent  down  to  speak  to  a  little  child, 

Holding  a  little  gray  cat, — we  smiled 
Spite  of  ourselves  at  the  funny  sight, 

Strangest  of  all  at  the  Captain’s  right, 

Stood  a  tall  Yankee  with  curling  hair, 

And  his  men  halted  in  wonder  there. 

Right  where  the  lines  would  have  met  she  stood, 
Smiling  in  wonder — the  little  hood 
All  at  one  side  and  each  round,  fat  arm, 
Quieting  Kitty’s  profound  alarm. 


My  father  is  dead,  he  was  killed  last  year, 
Don’t  you  wish  wars  wouldn’t  be  round  •here?” 

* 

Then  the  gray  Captain  leaped  to  the  ground, 
Startling  kitty  with  clashing  sound, 

Stooping  he  kissed  the  red  rosebud  mouth, 
Thinking  I  know  of  the  golden  South, 

Where  lay  the  grave  of  his  little  one, 

Under  the  pines  from  the  searching  sun, 

Then  the  tall  Yankee  thrust  quick  his  hand, 
Under  the  edge  of  his  high  neck  band, 

Up  with  a  jerk  from  beneath  he  drew, 

A  poor  little  ribbon  of  faded  blue, 

Round  the  grey  kitty  he  tied  the  band, 

Then  with  a  kiss  and  a  quick  command, 

“’Bout  face !”  he  turned  on  his  charger  gray, 
Slowly  he  led  his  blue  coats  away. 

Who  knows  what  trinket  was  tied  that  day, 
To  the  blue  ribbon  he  gave  away? 

She  knows,  who  tied  the  bright  locket  there, 
Holding  her  picture — a  lock  of  hair, 

Yet  I  am  confident  when  she  knew, 

That  she  forgave  him,  now  wouldn’t  you?” 
Run  away  now,  and  leave  father  here, 

Are  you  not  satisfied  now  my  dear? 

There  is  your  story,  a  true  one  too, 

I  think  it  ended  quite  well,  don’t  you? 
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The  Christmas  Spirit 

Thou'rt  neither  frisky  fay  nor  sportive 
sprite, 

Thou  Christmas  Spirit  that  December 
brings, 

Though  in  thy  voice  the  merry  sleigh  bell 
rings, 

And  in  thy  hair  are  holly  berries  bright. 
These  cruder  symbols  fade  in  the  holy- 
light, 

That  Star-reflected  glow  which  turns  all 
things 

Before  thine  eyes  to  peace.  Our  wonder- 
ings 

Grow  awed  in  thy  sweet  presence,  calm 
and  white. 

But  we  are  blind,  we  do  not  recognize 
The  fullness  of  thy  depth.  Our  selfish 
joys 

Fill  our  small  minds,  and  e’en  the  deeper 
heart 

Has  but  a  corner  left  for  thee.  We  prize 
Th.v  gladness,  but  with  loud  and  blust'ring 
noise 

That  deafens  ns  to  what  thou  really  art ! 

A.  F.  C. 

* 

Wiiat  Dr.  Foreman  says  on  page  1493 
about  the  reading  habit  is  gospel  truth. 
To  grow  up  to  years  and  moderate  com¬ 
petence  without  a  love  for  reading  is 
worse  than  most  physical  afflictions.  To 
reacli  years  and  poverty  without  this 
habit  is  a  curse.  It  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  resource  to  go  to  books  and  learn  to 
know  them,  and  the  man  or  woman  in 
the  country  has  the  best  chance  to  know 
a  book  well.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  find  a 
beautiful,  comfortable  home,  built  out  of 
farm  success,  with  everything  except  good 
books.  By  all  means  give  the  children 
the  reading  habit  if  you  can  give  them 
nothing  else. 

* 

We  would  like  to  make  it  a  necessary 
part  of  every  intelligent  and  responsible 
person’s  education  to  see  the  play  of 
“King  Lear,”  acted  by  high-class  artists. 
In  thi.3  play  Shakespeare  put  the  awful 
tragedy  which  is  caused  by  the  “thank¬ 
less  child.”  The  picture  of  the  old  king 
turned  out  and  rejected  by  his  daughters 
is  pathetic  beyond  description — yet  not 
more  so  than  dozens  of  cases  we  see  in 
actual  life.  Our  advice  to  people  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  or  elderly  people  who  have  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands.  A 
great  share  of  the  world’s  sorrow  and 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  parents  giving 
up  their  property  rights  and  depending 
upon  promises  of  support.  It  is  a  great 
mistake.  Do  not  be  guilty  of  it,  but  keep 

your  property  for  your  own  support. 

* 

On  page  1483  is  the  brief  story  of  a  great 
wrong  done  a  farm  woman  in  the  disposal 
of  property.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is 
about  the  hardest  case  which  has  come  to 
our  attention,  though  we  have  had  many 
pitiful  ones.  In  the  palmiest  days  of 
slavery  a  woman  could  hardly  have  been 
treated  worse  in  the  disregard  of  her  bus¬ 
iness  rights,  and  the  matter  has  been  so 
long  delayed  that  this  unfortunate  woman 
has  probably  lost  her  legal  opportunity. 
We  print  it  at  least  as  a  sad  warning  to 
other  women  who  may  have  a  little  prop¬ 
erty  which  they  have  loaned  or  are  asked 
to  loan  to  relatives.  We  beg  of  them  not 
to  do  it  either  as  a  personal  loan  or  as  an 
investment  unless  they  can  have  full  se¬ 
curity  in  good  paper  or  collateral.  Age 
and  sickness  come  upon  us  all,  when  we 
must  expect  to  become  a  burden  unless  we 
can  hold  our  little  property  in  our  own 
right. 

* 

It  seems  that  at  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  earning  their  way  through  col¬ 
lege  fully  or  in  part.  Of  these,  40  per  cent, 
are  entirely  self-supporting.  Of  the  men 
students  53  per  cent,  support  themselves 
completely,  while  17  per  cent,  do  more  or 
less  of  this.  Of  the  women  24  per  cent, 
are  entirely  self-supporting,  and  9  per 
cent  more  or  less  so.  As  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  fathers  of  these  students, 
out  of  2,260  there  were  893  who  said 
their  fathers  were  farmers,  00  more  called 


their  fathers  ranchmen,  while  182  were 
retired  farmers.  There  were  310  who  did 
not  state  their  parents’  occupation  at  all. 
Outside  of  farmers  there  were  more  mer¬ 
chants  as  parents  of  these  young  people 
than  of  any  other  class — 91  in  all.  It  is 
an  encouraging  thing  to  realize  that  there 
are  still  young  men  in  the  country  who 
are  willing  to  work  hard  for  an  educa¬ 
tion.  We  have  begun  to  think  that  un¬ 
less  a  young  person  will  do  some  of  this 
work,  his  education  will  not  be  of  any 
great  benefit  to  him. 

* 

A  Physiology  lesson  in  the  fourth 
grade  drilled  and  redrilled  the  fact  into 
four  boys  and  girls  that  the  body  is  made 
up  of  bones,  skin,  muscles,  etc.  Yes,  one 
or  two  of  the  brightest  acquired  the 
satisfying  habit  of  being  able  to  repeat 
the  all-important  parts  of  the  body,  as 
designated  by  four  or  five  general  terms, 
in  the  course  of  a  15-minute  recitation. 
Not  one  suggestion  of  the  use  or  care  of 
a  single  definite  part  of  that  wonderful 
and  complex  “House  Beautiful”  had 
been  suggested.  Bad  teeth,  bad  eyes,  bad 
air  and  stomach-ache  kept  constant  com¬ 
pany  with  sore  throats  and  coughs  in 
that  room,  and  in  every  one  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  homes.  *  s.  h. 

,  ...  * 

The  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
not  long  ago  decided  an  interesting  case. 
A  man  had  been  treated  for  tuberculosis 
and  knew  he  had  the  disease.  He  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  wom¬ 
an,  but  concealed  the  fact  of  his  disease, 
and  said  he  was  suffering  from  a  cold. 
After  marriage  his  wife  discovered  that 
he  had  tuberculosis,  and  brought  suit  to 


will  dress,  dine,  motor,  dance  and  per¬ 
haps  do  other  things,  they  say. 

That  is  what  the  daily  papers  say  of 
the  visit  of  a  “dancing  club’’  from  Dela¬ 
ware.  Grown  rich  out  of  the  profits  from 
making  explosives  and  other  war  mate¬ 
rials,  these  people  were  headed  for  New 
York  in  an  effort  to  unload  some  of  their 
money  “in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure!” 
What  a  business  for  American  women 
to  be  in — with  all  the  trouble  and  suffer¬ 
ing  in  this  world  which  their  money 
might  relieve.  We  can  tell  them  how  to 
“unload”  some  of  their  wealth  so  it  will 
grow  a  crop  worth  harvesting ! 

* 

A  Pie-baking  Contest. 

For  some  years  we  have  urged  the 
fruit  growers  or  horticultural  societies  to 
give  the  girls  a  showing  with  their  own 
natural  weapons.  There  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  contests  in  which  girls  have  won 
prizes,  and  so-called  cooking  contests — 
usually  won  by  some  hotel  cook — but 
thus  far  the  societies  have  dodged  the 
leal  thing.  8o  here  we  come  once  more 
patiently  suggesting  a  pie-baking  contest. 
Other  fruit  delicacies  may  come  and  go. 
but  the  good  old  apple  pie  remains  the 
great  family  harmonizer  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  salesman  for  apples.  Granted  that 
mother  and  grandmother  were  artists  in 
the  apple  pie  line  the  next  generation  is 
more  interested  in  our  girls  of  to-day — 
and  we  must  look  to  the  next  generation 
to  keep  our  young  orchards  in  business. 
Therefore  give  the  girls  a  chance  to  show 
their  skill. 

One  suggestion  runs  about  as  follows. 
In  some  public  place  at  the  fruit  meeting 


A  Happy  Christmas  Day  with  Grandmother 


annul  the  marriage  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  man 
in  concealing  and  misrepresenting  the 
condition  of  his  health.  The  court  took 
that  view  and  the  marriage  contract  was 
annulled  and  the  couple  separated.  This 
is  probably  the  first  time  that  such  a 
case  has  been  brought  into  court.  The 
man  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
conceal  his  Condition,  when  he  must 
have  known  that  it  would  sooner  or  later 
become  clearly  apparent. 

• *  * 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  has  taken  up  this 
matter  of  choral  singing  in  country 
neighborhoods.  The  professor  of  music 
will  endeavor  to  organize  the  work.  It 
is  a  fine  thing.  There  are  many  beautiful 
voices  to  be  found  in  the  country.  They 
ought  to  be  trained  and  developed,  and 
few  things  will  do  more  to  bring  people 
together  and  tie  them  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  than  good  community  singing.  If 
you  will  go  to  history,  you  will  find  that 
the  Danes  owe  much  of  their  prosperity 
and  progress  to  their  singing  clubs. 
These  brought  the  people  together  and 
gave  them  a  basis  upon  which  they  could 
build  a  strong  and  solid  organization. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
organized  choral  singing  is  a  splendid 
thing  for  any  farm  community,  and  every 
school  district  ought  to  endeavor  to  de¬ 
velop  this  feature. 

* 

There  has  been  an  itching  to  unload  a 
bit  of  the  surplus  wealth,  so  the  joy  trip 
was  decided  upon.  The  party  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  New  York  tonight  and  remain  un¬ 
til  Sunday.  The  entire  third  floor  of  the 
Astor  Hotel  is  reserved  for  them.  Thev 


have  a  number  of  stoves  or  ranges  in  op¬ 
eration,  so  as  to  provide  hot  ovens.  Give 
each  girl  who  enters  her  choice  of  apples. 
Then  provide  flour,  butter,  milk,  salt, 
spice — whatever  she  calls  for — give  her 
knife,  rolling  pin,  spoon  and  the  other 
weapons  with  a  suitable  table — and  then 
let  her  alone !  These  girls  are  to  make 
one  or  more  apple  pies  before  the  crowd 
and  bake  them  in  the  ovens.  If  thought 
best  let  them  bring  their  pie  crust  along 
with  them.  Let  there  be  a  set  of  judges  to 
sample  these  pies  and  award  prizes.  We 
might  suggest  two  good  cooks,  two  far¬ 
mers  and  one  scientist  as  judges.  The 
scientist  would  possibly  add  character, 
and  we  never  saw  one  yet  who  was  not 
fond  of  pie.  Give  the  girl  who  makes  the 
best  pie  in  this  public  manner  $100,  the 
second  best  $50  and  third  best  $25.  Do 
not  put  them  off  with  ribbons  or  small 
prizes,  but  come  up  with  a  good  slice  of 
coin.  The  girls  deserve  it. 

Here  is  an  original  and  novel  contest. 
Make  the  offers  early  and  call  on  the  girls 
to  enter  the  contest.  It  will  be  the  most 
popular  thing  at  the  meeting.  The  com¬ 
ing  fruit  growers’  meeting  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  in  February  seems  to  us  the  most 
likely  place  to  put  this  contest  through. 
In  the  Hudson  Valley  you  may  find  fine 
fruit,  fine  girls,  and  good  judges  of  pie. 
Who  will  help  organize  this  contest? 

* 

The  Danger  of  Unclean  Magazines 

In  a  country  school  district  there  was 
a  spirited  and  bitter  controversy  over 
head  vermin  in  a  district  school !  It  even 
went  as  far  as  an  appeal  to  the  State  Ed¬ 
ucational  Department.  While  this  dis¬ 
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gusting  controversy  was  going  on  one  of 
our  readers  wrote  to  the  local  paper  as 
follows : 

Lice  on  the  outside  of  children’s  heads 
are  loathsome,  but  ideas  such  as  are 
found  in  “The  Ledger”  put  on  the  inside 
of  children’s  heads  are  still  more  loath¬ 
some.  Is  there  not  some  moral  health 
agency,  in  this  town  that  will  safeguard 
the  inside  of  children’s  heads? 

The  paper  referred  to  is  the  Chicago 
Ledger.  It  is  said  to  distribute  1,250.000 
copies  each  week,  and  makes  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  reach  school  children  and  their  pa¬ 
rents.  It  is  a  thoroughly  disgusting  sheet, 
particularly  in  its  advertising — in  this  re¬ 
spect  one  of  the  most  contemptible  papers 
we  know  of.  It  seems  to  carry  every  fake 
and  nasty  advertisement  that  the  law  will 
allow.  The  meanest  of  all  are  the  so-called 
“personal”  or  “want  ads.”  Here  are  a 
few  showing  what  we  mean,  omitting  the 
add i esses : 

HAVE  sweethearts  everywhere.  Receive 
letters  from  every  place.  Membership 
10c. 

LITTLE  MISS  MABLE  in  two  nature 
poses,  10c. 

MY  LADY  BEAUTIFUL  at  Bath,  two 
nature  poses,  10c. 

\ _ 

MARRY — Free  photos  beautiful  ladies; 

descriptions  and  directory ;  pay  when 
married. 

MARRY  RICH — Big  list  of  descriptions 
and  photos  of  congenial  people  with 
means  FREE.  Sealed.  Either  sex. 

LOVERS,  send  only  25  cents,  for  $1.75 
packages.  Patented  Lovine  Sachet. 
Real  thing. 

LOVER’S  SACHET,  wins  sweethearts. 

Used  personally,  or  secretly  in  corre¬ 
spondence. 

WIIAT  Happened  to  Estelle.  Real  life. 

Naked  truth.  Can’t  tell  about  it  here. 
Sent  sealed. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  man  or  woman 
who  has  regard  for  the  character  or  purity 
of  their  children  would  permit  such  a 
paper  to  come  into  their  house?  It  should 
be  burned  up  instantly  before  the  children 
get  a  chance  to  see  it.  It  is  disgusting  to 
talk  about  head  vermin  or  to  have  such  a 
nuisance  in  the  school,  but  our  friend  is 
right  in  saying  that  such  hateful  papers 
are  infinitely  worse  in  the  damage  they 
do  to  the  inside  of  the  head  ! 

* 

Farmer’s  Epitaphs 

The  business  man  feels  it  his  duty  to 
take,  at  least,  one  annual  vacation,  and  it 
is  a  wise  move  for  the  busy  soil  tiller  to 
follow  his  example.  A  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  strenuous  farm  duties  gets  monot¬ 
onous.  The  farm  gets  to  own  him,  but 
when  he  leaves  it  and  sees  how  others 
live,  especially  if  he  can  learn  how  others 
farm,  he  comes  back  and  takes  hold  with 
renewed  vigor.  The  writer  is  past  three 
score,  and  it  is  still  a  joy  to  engage  in 
all  the  multitude  of  farm  endeavor,  but 
when  fatigue,  which  formerly  was  a 
stranger,  asserts  itself,  off  he  and  his 
helpmeet  go.  We  have  lately  traveled 
over  hill  and  through  valley,  in  buggy, 
auto,  “steam  cars”  and  by  boat  in  East¬ 
ern  Ohio  and  down  the  “Beautiful  River,  ’ 
reading  the  lives  of  men,  living  and  dead, 
as  they  are  written  on  the  farms.  The 
monuments  of  many  have  been  built  and 
the  epitaphs  written  by  the  owners  before 
they  died,  but  the  present  ones  are  now 
engaged  on  theirs.  One  stated  that  “John 
Doe  formerly  lived  here  and  strove  to 
make  this  old  earth  better.  He  made  it 
increase  and  multiply,  added  to  its  beauty 
and  worth  and  then  moved  away  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  location.” 

Another  said :  “Richard  Roe’s  earthly 
stay  on  this  farm  was  a  drudgery.  He 
saw  no  joy  in  toil,  no  beauty  in  nature 
and  no  pleasure  in  association  with  happy 
animals.  He  inherited  his  place  when  it 
was  improved  and  fertile  and  moved 
away,  leaving  it  in  this  impoverished  and 
distressed  condition,”  and  all  along  our 
route  we  watched  present  owners  in  the 
progressive  work  of  building  their  own 
monuments  and  writing  their  epitaphs. 

The  epitaph  figure  had  its  inception 
from  the  sight  of  occasional  nicely  clipped 
patches  of  the  darkest  green,  showing  in 
contrast  with  the  face  of  seedy  looking 
nature  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They 
showed  on  the  realty  of  the  men  who  are 
writing  pleasing  epitaphs,  or  who  had 
just  started  in  that  work,  men  who  had 
learned  the  “Gospel  of  Alfalfa”  by  pre¬ 
cept  or  example.  It  was  surprising  how 
numerous  these  examples  of  pleasing  pen¬ 
manship  were.  There  were  specimens  in 
patches,  in  fields  large  and  small,  along 
runs  and  rivers,  on  hill  slopes  and  on 
what  were  formerly  bold  hill  tops  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ohio  River.  These  were  in¬ 
dividual  writings  of  the  realty  holders, 
but  how  about  all  of  them  collectively? 
What  an  epitaph  they  would  make  if  they 
were  not  too  voluminous  to  compile  and 
edit,  and  then  it  would  only  be  the  agri¬ 
cultural  part  of  our  friend  Joseph  E. 
Wing.  w.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 
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Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Christmas  on  the  Farm 
By  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert 


Our  Community  Thanksgiving. — I 
must  tell  you  all  the  very  first  thing 
what  a  good  time  we  had  at  our  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Thanksgiving  this  year.  As  the 
Pastoral  Parson  with  his  whole  family, 
dog  and  all,  rounded  the  curve  by  the 
church  in  his  battered  auto,  he  saw  the 
senior  warden  coming  across  the  old 
bridge  with  his  fine  yoke  of  cattle  and 
a  load  of  hickory,  most  of  which  he  had 
cut  that  morning.  We  got  up  wood  till 
service  time,  then  came  the  dinner.  At 
this  point  there  was  great  consternation ! 
One  paterfamilias  had  not  shown  up. 
Why  didn’t  he  come?  lie  was  to  do  the 
noon  chores  arid  then  come  right  along 
down.  II is  good  wife  was  on  the  point 
of  going  home  when  the  Parson  jumped 
into  his  auto  and  made  up  through  the 
woods.  lie  was  not  at  the  house,  so  back 
the  auto  came  to  find  him  there  waiting 
— he  had  gone  cross-lots  »to  urge  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  come.  While  the  women  folks 
did  up  the  dinner  things,  the  boys  played 
football,  the  men  got  up  more  wood,  and 
then  all  off  for  home  in  good  season  for 
chores.  Why  should  we  keep  putting  off 
that  command  of  the  Bible  “Rejoice  !  and 
again  I  say  rejoice.” 

A  Day  Off. — Yes,  we  all  felt  somehow 
as  though  we  had  had  a  day  off  when 
we  started  for  home  after  church  last 
Sunday.  Work  seined  light  to  us 
and  home  seemed  good.  We  had  23  in 
the  congregation,  celebrated  the  commun¬ 
ion  together  and  at  the  close  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  as  a  part  of  it  we  had  a  Sunday 
school  session,  and  all  read  over  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  “Duty  towards  my  neighbor” 
of  the  catechism.  Two  of  the  ladies  had 
to  go  home,  but  21  of  us  had  dinner ;  a 
large  It.  I.  Red,  plenty  of  gravy,  pota¬ 
toes,  coffee,  bread,  apples  and  cake.  No 
12  baskets  remained.  We  brought  the 
bones,  all  that  was  left,  home  for  our 
little  black  doggie.  It  was  after  two 
o’clock  when  the  Pastoral  Parson  shout¬ 
ed  “All  out  and  off  for  home.  Be  down 
again  in  two  weeks.”  “Gee !”  said  a  big 
strapping  fellow,  “Can’t  we  come  again 
for  two  weeks?” 

Getting  IIis  Neighhor. — When  they 
told  me  the  man  mentioned  above  had 
gone  “after  his  neighbor”  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself,  “Only  a  short  time 
ago  and  some  neighbor  was  after  him.” 
Can  anything  else  ever  save  the  country 
church?  When  it  becomes  so  helpful,  so 
cheerful,  so  interesting  and  so  interested, 
that  one  man  will  go  two  miles  through 
the  woods  to  get  another,  then  it  will 
grow.  I  notice  The  R.  N.-Y*.  banks  on 
that  very  thing,  and  I  guess  safely,  for 
no  less  than  four  men  claim  that  they 
were  the  ones  who  first  got  me  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  that  paper. 

Tiie  Christmas  Tree. — Just  as  tin1 
real  Thanksgiving  was  where  the  table 
was  furnished  from  the  cellar  below, 
which  in  turn  was  filled  from  the  land 
outside,  so  the  real  Christmas  tree  is  the 
one  where  father  throws  the  ax  over  his 
right  shoulder  and  takes  his  boy  by  the 
right  hand  and  starts  for  the  woods. 
Didn’t  someone  begin  a  poem: 

“These  are  the  things  I  hold  divine, 

A  trusting  child’s  hand  laid  in  mine — ” 

With  the  memory  of  dragging  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  in  the  deep  snow  from  ’way  over 
into  neighbor  Mead’s  back  lot  for  some 
20  years  up  in  old  Vermont,  the  Pastoral 
Parson  can  never  bring  himself  to  buy 
a  Christmas  tree.  Each  year  the  boys 
and  I  on  a  Saturday  grind  up  the  best 
ax  for  the  occasion.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  faster  it  goes  than  when  we  ground 
the  corn  cutters.  Then  we  take  old  Doll 
and  start  over  the  hill  and  ask  permis¬ 
sion  from  a  man  to  get  one  out  of  his 
lot.  He  always  gives  it  and  always  gives 
ns  a  big  dish  of  apples  besides.  Then  we 
proceed  to  the  pasture  lot.  How  the  boys 
scamper  among  the  hemlocks,  picking  out 
the  one  they  think  the  best  for  us.  Some¬ 
times  I  really  think  they  look  forward  to 
this  trip  as  much  as  to  Christmas  Day 
itself.  It  always  winds  up  by  each  boy 
wanting  a  tree  for  his  own  and  our  bring¬ 
ing  home  a  whole  load.  Eventually  one 
goes  into  parlor  and  the  others  bank  the 
house.  For  here  in  New  England  a  par¬ 
lor  has  three  uses — one  for  courtin’,  one 
for  entertaining  the  minister,  and  one  for 
holding  the  Christmas  tree.  When  father 


unhooks  the  horse  from  the  wagon  and 
the  boys  rush  to  the  back  door  and 
scream  in  great  excitement  for  “Moms” 
to  come  and  see  the  tree,  then  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  has  begun. 

Trimming  The  Tree. — Whatever  may 
be  the  German  way  or  whatever  may  be 
English  way,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
city  way,  the  Pastoral  Parson  holds  that 
the  native  way  is  to  trim  the  tree  with 
the  presents  themselves.  When  the  gifts 
are  put  on  the  table  and  piano  and  win¬ 
dow  sill,  and  the  tree  is  loaded  with 
blood-red  gewgaws  from  the  five  and  10- 
cent  store,  those  precious  gifts  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  lawful  rights.  Half  con¬ 
cealed  among  the  branches,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  big  red  swinging  apple,  the  very 
hiddenness  of  those  shining  skates  is  half 
their  joy.  With  the  feeling  of  a  Colum¬ 
bus,  you  discover  them,  gently  you  dis¬ 
entangle  them,  reverently  you  examine 
and  adjust  them,  rapturously  to  every 


member  of  the  family  you  exhibit  them, 
and  then  when  chores  will  wait  no  long¬ 
er,  silently  you  steal  back  to  the  parlor 
to  the  Christmas  tree,  half  sneakingly 
you  place  them  again  on  that  low  bushy 
branch  on  the  farther  side,  and  when  you 
steal  back  an  hour  later  you  make  your¬ 
self  think  you  have  never  seen  them,  you 
peer  anxiously  among  the  branches,  you 
spy  them  in  their  shining  and  you  drink 
again  the  brimming  cup  of  your  joy. 

Jack  Knives  And  Christmas. — The 
Pastoral  Parson  told  his  oldest  boy  some 
time  ago  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  he  ever  got  him  another  knife.  He 
had  just  lost  the  last  one,  having  had  it 
two  days.  How  many  the  boys  have  lost, 
no  one  knows.  I  got  a  set  one  Christmas 
with  chains  on  them,  but  to  no  use.  But 
it  wasn’t  a  week  after  I  made  the  boy  the 
above  promise  that  he  found  me  one  day 
about  the  barn  floor.  “What  you  lost, 
papa?”  said  he.  I  had  to  confess.  I  had 
lost  my  knife.  He  didn’t  say  anything, 
but  a  thoughtful  smile  went  over  his 
face.  Queer,  how  we’re  all  boys  still ! 
Of  all  the  things  I  remember  connected 
with  Christmas  trees  on  the  old  farm  so 
many  years  ago  nothing  begins  to  stand 
out  so  vividly  as  those  shining  two-blad- 
ers,  hanging  on  a  string  on  the  tree. 
And  as  the  Pastoral  Parson  lingers  in  the 
parlor  doorway  Christmas  morning,  milk 
pail  in  hand,  and  sees  his  own  boy  stand¬ 


ing  half  dressed  just  as  he  used  to 
stand,  peering  into  the  tree  just  as  he 
used  to  peer,  and  radiantly  reaching  for 
the  two-blader  just  as  he  used  to  reach — 
well,  we  won’t  talk  any  more  about  it. 
The  boy  will  get  his  knife. 

What  To  Buy  The  Children. — 
Something  to  carry  to  school.  That’s 
what  I  said.  Something  to  carry  to 
school.  Can’t  you  remember  how  the 
children  came  out  to  meet  you  on  that 
first  day  after  vacation  and  asked  what 
you  got  for  Christmas?  I  am  not  so 
sure  but  that  a  girl  likes  to  name  over 
gifts,  but  a  boy  doesn’t.  He  wants  to 
draw  from  his  pants’  pocket  some  glor¬ 
ious  token  to  dazzle  the  gaze  of  his  fel¬ 
lows.  “Gee,  but  ain’t  it  a  beaut!”  Can’t 
you  see  his  face  as  he  hears  those  words? 
It  is  in  his  hand  as  lie  marches  into 
school.  It  is  on  top  of  his  desk  as  he 
takes  his  seat.  It  meets  his  adoring 
gaze  all  the  day  long.  How  he  whistles 
that  night  as  he  fills  the  wood  box  and 
tugs  the  skim-milk  you  have  warmed  over 
to  the  calves !  Yes,  whether  it  be  that 
two-blader  (with  one  blade  just  right 
for  skinning  skunks)  or  a  dollar  watch, 
with  25-cent  chain,  or  a  pocket  flash,  or 
a  fountain  pen,  or  a  well-filled  pencil  box, 


it  must  be  something  the  boy  can  take  to 
school.  A  suit  of  clothes  in  the  closet 
to  a  boy  is  a  great  gift— for  his  father ! 

What  Nor  To  Buy. — Have  these 
cheap  mechanical  toys  that  get  out  of 
kilter  before  night  any  place  on  a  farm? 
Is  there  any  place  for  a  boy’s  brains  with 
such  toys?  Is  there  anything  of  him¬ 
self  in  those  toys?  Any  self  expression? 
A  child  wants  to  make  something,  to 
accomplish  something,  himself.  A  child 
learns  by  doing  as  best  he  can  what  he 
sees  someone  else  do.  He  loves  this.  A 
hammer  and  a  small  saw  and  soihe  bright 
new  nails  and  some  grocers’  boxes  make 
a  fine  present.  One  of  the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son's  boys  is  about  daft  over  electricity. 
All  his  spare  time  he  monkeys  with  wires 
and  lights  and  my  old  auto  batteries.  It 
bothers  him  cutting  the  wires  and  twist¬ 
ing  them  together.  So  I  am  going  to  get 
him  a  pair  of  lineman’s  pliers. 

Christmas  In  The  Country  Church. 
— The  one  thing  that  stands  out  as  a 
real  and  lasting  joy  in  connection  with 
the  church  and  my  boyhood  days  is  get¬ 
ting  the  Christmas  greens,  and  helping 
trim  the  church.  Woe  be  to  the  country 
church  that  leaves  its  hillsides  of  spruce 
and  hemlock  and  balsam  and  laurel  and 
goes  to  buy  those  cheap  paper  trimmings. 
Get  out  the  boys  and  start  for  the  woods. 
By  winding  and  twisting  you  won’t  im¬ 
prove  on  God’s  handiwork.  Put  a  tree  in 


each  corner  and  many  boughs  round 
about  upon  the  walls.  Make  it  look  real 
woodsey.  How  it  will  delight  the  chil¬ 
drens’  hearts !  Can  one  ever  forget  those 
Christmas  Eve  services,  when  we  had 
got  the  church  all  trimmed  up  so  fine, 
and  we  boys  cleaned  out  the  big  sled  and 
put  boards  across  for  seats  and  plenty  of 
straw  in  the  bottom  !  And  how  the  loose 
ends  of  the  trace  chains  jingled  as  we 
drove  into  the  village !  Beautiful  religious 
pictures  so  inexpensive  now,  and  if  you 
can  afford  it,  good  books  make  the  best 
presents  for  churches  to  give. 

A  Present  For  Father  From  Moth¬ 
er. — I  know  Christmas  is  childrens’  day, 
but  here  is  a  gift  that  won’t  cost  money 
because  it  cannot  be  priced.  Perhaps 
you  have  been  a  great  housekeeper  for 
father  all  these  years.  You  chased  dust 
and  you’ve  chased  dirt  and  you’ve  chased 
flies  and  some  have  chased  the  men  folks 
to  the  neighbors  and  even  to  the  saloons. 
You’ve  pulled  shades  over  the  windows 
to  save  the  carpets  and  pulled  shadows 
over  human  hearts  and  lost  their  cheer. 
Now  make  your  husband  that  greatest 
gift— a  liomekeeper.  Fix  up  that  old  sofa 
in  the  kitchen,  pull  out  that  easy  rock¬ 
er  from  the  parlor  and  make  him  the 
comfiest,  cosiest,  homesiest  home  in  the 
world. 

A  Present  For  Mother. — “If  only 
once  I  had  ever  been  told  that  all  this 
hard  work  of  all  these  years  was  appre¬ 
ciated,”  said  a  woman  of  the  Lonely 
Road  last  week.  Quite  likely  it  was  ap¬ 
preciated  in  a  certain  way,  but  why  not 
tell  ber  so?  You  love  your  wife  of 
course,  but  how  do  you  show  it?  Where 
are  those  little  signs  of  affection  you  used 
to  have?  You  needn’t  give  her  a  new 
pump  this  year  or  dogskin  coat  but  give 
her  that  affection  that  a  woman's  heart 
will  hunger  for  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

The  Gift  For  All. — God  announced 
His  Christmas  giftt  to  shepherds,  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Out  from  the  rush  and  strife  of 
city  streets,  they  alone  had  time  to  lis¬ 
ten,  they  alone  had  heart  to  hear.  And 
He  told  them  of  the  Peace  of  Heaven  and 
the  good  will  that  IIis  Christ  had  come 
to  bring.  May  the  tree  that  bears  the 
presents  bear  the  hallowing  of  peace  in 
all  our  homes,  and  may  good  will  among 
neighbors  lie  as  a  vesture  over  every 
valley  and  on  every  hill. 

“How  silently,  how  silently, 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given ! 

So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 
The  blessings  of  IIis  heaven. 

No  ear  may  hear  IIis  coming, 

But  in  this  world  of  sin, 

Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still, 
The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

“O  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem ! 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray ; 

Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 

Be  born  in  us  today. 

We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 
The  great  glad  tidings  tell; 

Oh  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 

Our  Lord  Emmanuel.” 


Canning  Clams 

On  page  1410  I  note  inquiry  how  to 
can  clams  by  C.  D.  C.,  and  answer  by 
Mrs.  E.  C.  G.  As  I  am  a  clam  digger 
in  the  business  of  supplying  a  canning 
factory,  I  believe  I  can  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  that  method  will  not  be  a 
success.  The  best  method  is  to  take  fresh¬ 
ly  dug  clams,  wash  them  clear  of  sand  in 
salt  water  (never  fresh),  fill  a  wash 
boiler  about  half  full  of  clams,  and  place 
over  a  hot  fire  and  bring  to  a  boil  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  must  be  cooked 
quickly.  Continue  the  cooking  until  the 
cap  or  skin  that  covers  the  head  of  the 
clam  can  be  removed  easily,  which  should 
be  in  about  five  minutes.  Add  no  more 
than  a  pint  of  water  to  boiler  before 
placing  over  fire,  as  clams  are  at  their 
best  when  cooked  in  their  own  juice.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  drain  off  all  liquor, 
(be  sure  to  save  the  liquor),  and  as  soon 
as  cool  enough  remove  from  shell,  clip 
off  black  portion  of  head,  and  pack  loose¬ 
ly,  not  tight,  into  cans  or  glass  jars. 
Now  take  the  juice  in  which  clams  were 
cooked,  strain  to  remove  any  sand  which 
may  be  in  it,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
boiling  fresh  water — clear  juice  is  too 
salt  and  bitter  for  almost  everyone’s  taste 
— fill  cans  with  this  juice,  seal  and  ster¬ 
ilize  cans  in  boiling  water  as  you  would 
meat.  It  is  important  in  cooking  the 
clams  in  the  boiler  to  bring  them  to  a 
boil  quickly,  and  also  never  to  let  them 
cool  in  the  juice  before  removing  from 
shell,  as  this  will  spoil  them  by  turning 
them  black.  gerald  k.  Stanley. 
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A  Child’s  Coat. — The  coat  and  hat  il¬ 
lustrated  in  first  picture  are  extremely 
simple,  and  may  be  regarded  as  this  sea¬ 
son’s  revival  of  an  old  style.  The  coat 
has  a  deep  yoke  with  the  full  lower  part 
gathered  on  with  three  rows  of  gauging. 
A  circular  cape  covers  the  yoke,  and  there 
are  plain  bishop  sleeves.  The  cuffs,  cape 
and  skirt  of  the  coat  are  all  edged  with  a 
narrow  band  of  fur.  The  fastenings  are 
invisible.  The  model  shown  was  of  golden 
brown  broadcloth  edged  with  beaver.  It 
was  warmly  interlined  with  flannel,  the 
visible  lining  being  pale  yellow  taffeta. 
Such  a  coat  is  very  pretty,  and  quite 
within  the  ability  of  a  home  dressmaker. 
In  fastening  such  a  coat  with  hooks,  be 
sure  they  are  put  along  the  edge  with  the 
lining  brought  over  the  fastening  shank, 
the  lining  being  neatly  blind-stitched  into 
place ;  the  eyes  are  put  on  in  the  same 
way  on  the  other  side,  or  if  there  is  an 
overlap  small  silk-covered  rings  look 
neater  than  the  metal  eyes.  The  little 
hat  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
coat;  it  is  cut  in  quarters  to  make  a 
bowl-shaped  crown,  seamed  on  the  inside, 
and  has  a  lining  of  colored  silk  to  finish 
the  inside.  The  little  turned-up  brim  is 
stiffened  with  a  canvas  interlining,  and 
trimmed  with  fur  to  match  the  coat.  The 
trimming  is  a  bit  of  gold  ribbon,  two 
pieces  being  fastened  under  the  brim 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  then 
tied  in  a  knot  with  perky  ends  right  on 
top  of  the  crown.  One-inch  beaver  trim¬ 
ming  suitable  for  this  coat  was  recently 
noted  at  $1.50  a  yard.  Natural  marabou 
feather  trimming,  lJ/j  or  2-inch,  costs  50 
cents  a  yard,  and  is  very  pretty,  but  docs 
not  stand  hard  wear  like  fur,  though  it  is 
much  used  for  children’s  clothes.  This 
outfit  might  be  finished  by  a  fat  little 
melon  muff  of  the  cloth,  trimmed  with  fur 
where  drawn  in  at  the  ends.  We  do  not 
indorse  the  leggings  (matching  the  coat 
in  material)  that  leave  the  little  knees 
uncovered,  but  thick  white  woolen  stoclr- 
ings  are  worn,  and  these  leggings,  or 
spats,  are  merely  meant  to  take  the  place 
of  high  shoes,  since  little  ones,  like  their 
elders,  so  generally  wear  pumps  or  slip¬ 
pers  in  our  well-warmed  houses. 

A  Sensible  Serge  Frock. — The  little 
girl  at  the  right  is  wearing  one  of  those 
simple  woolen  dresses,  adapted  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  models,  that  are  so  popular  this 
Winter.  It  is  plain  enough  to  wash  if 
need  be,  while  saving  the  frequent  laun¬ 
dering  of  light-colored  cotton.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  plain  skirt  gathered  to  a  yoke  like 
a  Mother  Hubbard,  with  plain  full 
sleeves.  Over  the  lining  yoke  is  laid  a 
yoke  of  the  material  which  in  the  front 
comes  down  over  the  skirt  in  two  straps 
three  inches  wide.  These  straps  come 
down  within  four  inches  of  the  hem  and 
are  finished  at  the  end  with  a  pocket,  hav¬ 
ing  an  envelope  flap  buttoned  down.  The 
straps  are  not  stitched  down  on  the  skirt, 
except  around  the  pocket,  which  holds  the 
strap  in  place.  The  neck  is  finished  with 
a  little  turnover  linen  collar  which  is  de¬ 
tachable.  The  model  was  blue  serge,  al¬ 
ways  dependable,  and  such  plain  little 
dresses  have  an  air  of  good  taste  not  al¬ 
ways  found  in  children's  clothes. 

A  Separate  Coat. — In  the  second  il¬ 
lustration,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  one 
of  the  warm  sensible  coats  that  now  ap¬ 
pear  in  so  many  different  styles.  The 
leading  feature  in  them  all  is  width  of 
skirt  and  general  roominess,  so  that  it 
may  be  slipped  right  over  a  jacket  suit  if 
need  be.  The  coat  shown  is  given  a  novel 
touch  by  the  yoke,  which  is  cut  in  one 
with  the  sleeves.  It  is  pleated  into  the 
yoke  in  the  back,  like  a  military  great¬ 
coat,  while  the  flaring  fullness  of  the  front 
is  confined  by  the  plain  belt.  There  is  a 
high  Chin-Chin  collar  and  cuffs  of  fur. 
The  model  shown  was  of  heavy  wool  otto¬ 
man,  lined  to  the  waist  with  satin  with  a 
flannel  interlining.  As  a  rule,  when  made 
of  cloaking  cloth,  these  coats  are  not 
lined  below  the  waist,  as  the  full  skirt  is 
too  heavy ;  corduroy  or  broadcloth  should 
be  lined  full  length.  Corduroy  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  for  separate  coats  this 
Winter.  The  toque  worn  by  this  figure 
has  a  fur  brim,  with  above  it  an  up¬ 
standing  frill  of  maline,  a  former  fashion 
that  has  returned  to  favor.  Sometimes 
the  frill  is  of  gold  or  silver  tissue. 


A  Skating  Suit. — The  figure  in  the 
center  shows  one  of  the  styles  advised  fox- 
skating,  which  is  so  jaunty  and  sensible 
that  it  is  very  desirable  for  general  out¬ 
door  wear.  It  is  a  plain  Russian  coat 
and  flaring  skirt  with  no  trimming  ex¬ 
cept  large  horn  buttons,  which  on  the 
skirt  follow  the  same  line  as  the  closing 
of  the  coat.  There  are  large  gauntlet 
cuffs  trimmed  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes,  and  a  high  collar,  which  is  hidden 


NEW-YORKER 

of  a  department  store  going  up  behind  a 
girlish  figure  attired  in  short  skirt,  high 
fur-trimmed  boots,  flaring  high-collared 
coat  and  jaunty  hat,  and  remarking  pa¬ 
ternally  :  “Well,  little  girl  !  what  can  I 
bring  you?”  “Little  girl”  turns  around 
to  show  the  features  of  an  indignant  el¬ 
derly  lady  with  a  lorgnette.  This  joke  is 
not  at  all  far-fetched,  for  all  ages  of 
womankind  wear  the  same  style  of  clothes 
and  there  is  a  girlishness  about  this  Win¬ 
ter’s  models  that  is  very  deceiving  as  to 
the  wearer’s  age.  While  we  disapprove  of 
all  extreme  styles  there  is  much  to  com¬ 
mend  in  the  comfortable  skirts  of  sensi¬ 
ble  length,  high  boots  and  warm  wraps  of 


Coat  and  Dress  for  the  Little  Girl 


by  tLe  muffler.  The  skating  cap  and 
muffler  are  of  checkerboard  brushed  wool. 
The  general  lines  of  the  suit  are  so  good 
that  while  plain  enough  for  outdoor  sports 
it  is  drcssy-looking  when  worn  with  furs 
and  a  smart  hat. 

Another  Girl’s  Suit.— The  figure  at 
the  right  shows  another  plain  model  wi 
wide  skirt  and  coat  of  medium  length, 
noticeable  feature  of  the  coat  is  the  high 
muffler  collar,  which-  may,  if  desired,  be 
buttoned  high  across.  Fur  trimming 
being  used  to  such  an  extraordinary  ex 
tent  this  Winter  that  it  is  rather  a  relief 
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jaunty  cut.  Many  a  girl  will  find  herself 
walking  with  more  erect  and  graceful  car¬ 
riage,  and  with  more  enjoyment  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise,  because  her  Winter  suit  induces  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  her  outdoor  activity. 
Fur  appears  on  a  great  many  suits,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  bottom  of  the”  coat,  and 
many  long  separate  coats  are  also  fur- 
trimmed.  We  do  not  so  often  see  this  on 
the  bottom  of  heavy  cloth  coats  meant  for 
walking  and  general  wear  as  upon  those 
more  dressy  in  character.  Long  coats  of 
plush  or  velvet  often  have  a' deep  band  of 
long  fur  at  the  bottom,  but  these  are  more 


Three  Outdoor  Styles  for  the  Big  Sister 


to  see  suits  without  it.  The  little  round 
mult  shown  is  one  of  this  Winter’s 
models ;  the  close  little  velvet  hat  is  mere¬ 
ly  trimmed  with  ribbon  of  metal  tissue 
about  one  inch  wide,  which  is  brought  up 
from  the  brim  and  tied  in  a  bow  on  top. 
As  for  the  short  flowing  veil,  it  is  a  style 
brought  out  by-  the  existing  modes,  for 
with  ii  collar  that  is  often  brought  up 
over  the  chin  and  tips  of  the  ears,  one 
cannot  draw  a  veil  down  closely  over  the 
face  without  discomfort,  and  whether 
close  or  flowing,  it  is  usually  merely 
brought  down  over  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Styles  and  Trimmings. — A  recent 
humorous  picture  shows  the  Santa  Claus 


properly  meant  for  carriage  or  evening 
wear,  though,  of  course,  one  sees  the  most 
striking  and  luxurious  wraps  worn  on  the 
street. 

Altering  A  Coat. — One  girl  who 
sought  to  rejuvenate  a  full-length  cordu¬ 
roy-  coat  of  two  years  back  ripped  it  at 
the  waist  line,  where  it  was  seamed  on, 
and  cut  about  12  inches  off  the  top.  This 
gave  more  flare,  which  would  have  been 
lost  had  she  merely  cut  a  piece  off  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  it  was  widest.  Skirts  are 
much  shorter  now,  and  few  separate  coats 
are  worn  long  enough  to  reach  the  hem,  a 
favorite  length  being  about  eight  inches 
shorter  than  the  skirt,  so  this  left  the 
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coat  amply  long  enough.  The  piece  cut 
off  gave  enough  material  to  make  a  high 
Chin-Chin  collar,  two  small  patch  pockets 
and  a  plain  wide  belt,  worn  at  the  nat¬ 
ural  waist  line,  and  buttoned  in  front. 
The  patch  pockets  were  put  on,  military 
fashion,  on  each  side  of  the  front,  and 
the  coat  was  buttoned  straight  up  the 
front  with  large  flat  buttons.  Among  the 
family  possessions  was  an  old-fashioned 
fur  cape  of  Baltic  or  wool  seal.  This  was 
taken  apart  and  neatly  cut  into  banding, 
and  the  coat  was  then  trimmed  with  the 
fur  around  the  bottom,  the  cuffs  and  the 
top  of  the  collar.  The  result  was  a  very 
handsome  coat,  without  any  suggestion  of 
being  “made  over.” 

Skating  Accessories.  —  Caps  and 
mufflers  to  match  are  a  necessary  part  of 
a  skating  costume.  Knitted  sets  are  seen 
us  low  as  $1.50,  brushed  wool  being  the 
most  desirable.  The  fashionable  head- 
gear  is  built  like  the  old-fashioned  tobog¬ 
gan  cap,  sometimes  with  a  fat  little  ball 
of  fur  at  the  top.  A  very  smart  muffler 
was  a  strip  of  wool  velour,  worked  all 
around  with  worsted  buttonhole  stitch  in 
a  bright  contrasting  color,  me  cap  being 
trimmed  to  match.  This  is  an  idea  that 
can  be  used  in  many  color  combinations, 
brown  and  orange  being  especially  pretty. 
Many  of  the  skating  caps  are  almost  like 
hoods  formed  by  the  muffler,  the  loose 
ends  being  brought  around  the  neck  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulders.  Any  sort  of 
becoming  cap  is  worn,  but  the  muffler 
seems  invariable  ,and  anyone  who  has  an 
old-fashioned  knitted  woolen  scarf  such  as 
rural  school  children  wore  years  ago,  may- 
now  proudly-  bring  it  out.  Scotch  knitted 
woolen  gloves  will  add  to  comfort,  and 
ore  among  sensible  fashions  for  outdoor 
sports ;  they  are  very  soft  and  warm,  cost¬ 
ing  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  pair,  the  latter  being 
long  enough  to  come  up  to  the  elbows. 
Black  woolen  tights  will  be  found  a  de¬ 
sirable  substitute  for  underskirts  when 
skating,  or  for  outdoor  Winter  sports 
generally,  or  serge  bloomers  may  take 
their  place  if  desired. 

Changes  in  Outline.— The  various 
panier  draperies  are  seen  in  the  shops,  for 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses,  but  still 
newer  is  an  effect  something  like  a  seven¬ 
teenth  century  farthingale,  the  full  gath¬ 
ered  skirt  being  distended  by  a  single  wire 
hoop  at  the  lower  hip  line,  and  falling 
straight  below.  This  is  used  for  evening 
dresses  in  sheer  fabrics,  but  is  hardly 
likely-  to  make  a  general  impression.  The 
prevailing  silhouette  remains  that  of  the 
rather  snug  little  bodice  and  short  full 
skirt.  Cape  collars  are  seen  on  both 
dresses  and  blouses,  and  some  fur  sets 
show  the  short  high-collared  flaring  capes 
that  were  worn  years  ago  with  the  little 
round  muffs  now  again  in  vogue.  A 
study  of  the  furs  seen  both  in  the  shops 
and  on  the  streets  emphasizes  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  buying  something  very-  con¬ 
spicuous  when  it  is  to  do  duty  for  several 
years ;  the  standard  furs  are  always  m 
style.  Two  years  ago  every  one  bought 
civet  cat;  this  year  this  handsome  black 
and  white  fur  finds  little  favor;  fox  is  the 
universal  favorite.  We  see  some  very 
beautiful  sets  of  leopard,  luxurious  motor 
and  evening  coats  being  of  leopard 
trimmed  with  skunk. 

More  About  Hats.— As  Winter  ad¬ 
vances,  we  see  more  of  the  neat  little  hats 
over  which  a  veil  may  be  worn,  and  they 
are  often  quite  bright  in  color.  With  a 
black  or  dark  suit  a  bright-colored  hat  is 
always  attractive.  Nor  should  the  middle- 
aged  mother  think  she  must  always  wear 
a  black  hat  with  nothing  more  frivolous 
than  purple  velvet  pansies  for  trimming. 

A  real  purple  is  often  very  unbecoming  to 
an  elderly  face,  unlike  soft  shades  of  vio¬ 
let,  amethyst  and  pinkish  mauve.  There 
are  many  shades  of  claret,  plum,  damson, 
and  dahlia,  and  even  deep  geranium  red, 
that  are  extremely  becoming  to  gray- 
lmired  women.  If  the  face  is  thin  or 
lined,  a  straight  sailor  brim  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  unbecoming,  whil*  more  irregular 
curves  take  off  the  lined  look.  Some  of 
the  folded  toques  of  irregular  shape  are 
especially  becoming  to  middle  age.  As  for 
young  girls,  their  youthful  freshness  will 
carry-  off  almost  any-  eccentricity  of  head¬ 
gear,  but  most  girls  look  well  in  the  small 
high  toque  now  worn,  even  when,  as 
usual,  they  are  slanted  over  one  eyebrow. 

A  pretty  style  has  folded  brim  with  crown 
formed  of  upstanding  shirring.  These 
small  toques  have  little  or  no  trimming, 
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Better  Reading  for  Farmers 

Part  I. 


The  Reading  Habit. — -The  author  of 
this  paper  is  a  physician,  who,  if  he  lives 
three  months  longer,  will  have  practiced 
medicine  50  years,  largely  amongst  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  entire  time.  I  feel  therefore 
that  I  am  quite  familiar  with  their  read¬ 
ing  habits.  I  remember  well,  as  late  as 
20  years  ago,  there  were  many  well-to-do 
families  in  which  all  the  books  of  the 
household  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one’s  hands.  In  other  families  that 
could  not  properly  be  classed  as  poor, 
there  were  no  books  at  all.  with  the  prob¬ 
able  exception  of  the  family  P>ible  and  a 
few  elementary  school  books.  Things  are 
not  so  bad  to-day,  though  far  from  being 
what  they  should  be.  Why  is  this?  It. 
is  not  because  farmers  cannot  read.  T  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  farmer  in  this 
county  who  cannot  read.  Rut  there  are 
very  many  who  have  not  the  reading 
habit.  Rut  why  have  they  not?  My 
opinion  is  that  the  foundation  of  this  de¬ 
fect  lies  at  the  door,  or  rather  inside  the 
school-house.  The  pupil  who  passes 
through  our  public  schools  without  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  a  genuine  love  for  good  read¬ 
ing.  is  truly  handicapped  so  far  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  education  is  concerned,  however  well 
he  may  understand  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  other  similar  branches.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pupil  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  this  love  for  good  reading,  has  the 
sesame,  or  at  least  the  key,  that  can  be 
made  to  unlock  the  door  to  all  human 
knowledge. 

A  Neglected  Field. — It  has  long  been 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  reading 
has  been  the  most  sadly  neglected  in  our 
public  schools,  of  all  the  branches  of 
learning  taught  in  them.  While  it  is  too 
late  to  remedy  this  for  the  benefits  of  the 
farmers  of  to-day,  it  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children.  What  then  is  being 
done  in  the  public  school  to  remedy  this 
defect?  Practically  nothing.  In  fact  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  less  and  less 
reading  as  a  study  being  done  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  every  year.  Most  of  what  5s 
being  done  is  incidental  in  the  course  of 
other  studies.  This  will  never  remedy  the 
defect  with  school  children.  Incidental 
study  is  no  study  at  all.  It  must  be  a 
fact  that  just  in  proportion  as  a  study, 
of  reading  for  instance,  is  insisted  upon 
in  the  course  of  some  other  study,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  student  is  taken  away  from 
the  other  Study.  I  remember  that  a  good 
many  years  ago  a  great  publishing  com¬ 
pany  brought  out  a  complete  series  of 
school  readers,  in  which  all  lessons  em¬ 
braced  some  subject  of  natural  history. 
The  subject  matter  was  written  by  the 
ablest  men  that  could  be  found,  the  books 
were  beautifully  printed,  and  amply  illus¬ 
trated.  This  was  a  beautiful  scheme  to 
do  two  things  at  once.  Rut  the  whole 
thing  fell  down.  After  a  trial  of  some 
years  these  readers  were  abandoned,  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  them  for  many  years. 
These  books  failed  to  accomplish  what 
they  were  intended  for,  because  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  teach  these  two 
things  incidentally,  and  at  the  same  time. 
To  give  the  basic  reason  for  this  would 
require  an  incursion  into  the  domain  of 
psychology  which  would  be  unprofitable  in 
this  connection.  The  remedy  for  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  defects  in  our  public 
school  course  of  study,  is  that  more,  very 
much  more  attention  and  time  be  given 
to  reading  exercises  in  every  grade  of  our 
schools,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
every  pupil's  school  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  too  much  of  it. 

Farm  Literature. — Rut  as  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  no  longer  in  the  public  school, 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  reading 
matter?  Of  course,  it  should  go  without 
saying  that  all  farmers  should  read  all 
the  good  farm  literature  in  reach,  espe¬ 
cially  the  best  farm  papers,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance  as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  reigns  supreme  in  that  class. 
They  should  get  all  the  government  bulle¬ 
tins  and  read  them  ,at  least  all  that  per¬ 
tain  to  each  man’s  line  of  business.  These 
bulletins  are  printed  especially  for  the 
farmers,  and  all  it  takes  to  get  them  is  a 
postage  stamp,  or  even  a  postal  card. 
Rut  the  farmer’s  mind  cannot  forever 
feed  on  farming  literature  alone.  He 
would  become  as  stale  as  his  horse  if  fed 


exclusively  on  corn.  Variety  is  the  spice 
of  intellectual  life,  quite  as  much  as  a 
variety  of  food  is  essential  to  good  diges¬ 
tion.  What  then  shall  the  farmer  read  in 
order  to  get  this  intellectual  spice?  That 
is  a  great  question.  Entirely  too  great 
for  me  to  completely  answer ;  I  can  only 
make  a  few  suggestions. 

Suggested  Subjects. — In  the  first 
place  I  will  say  there  is  no  knowledge 
that  may  not  be  useful  to  the  farmer.  I 
believe  the  farmer’s  life  may  be  the  most 
all-embracing  so  far  as  learning  is  con¬ 
cerned  of  any  calling  followed  by  man.  It 
has  much  to  do  with  astronomy,  with 
geology,  with  geography,  with  history, 
with  travel,  with  mining,  and  especially 
with  meteorology.  In  fact  there  is  little 
in  the  way  of  knowledge  that  does  not  at 
some  point  touch  the  farmer’s  life  and  in¬ 
terests.  While  he  is  not  expected  to  be¬ 
come  learned  in  these  various  things,  if  he 
once  acquires  the  reading  habit,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  of  each,  or  all  of 
them  he  may  familiarize  himself  with. 
The  books  that  treat  of  all  these 


things  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  pick  out  one  or  two  on 
each  subject  better  than  all  others.  No 
man  is  wise  enough  to  do  that,  but  a  few 
suggestions  may  be  made,  that  if  acted 
upon  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  those 
who  act  upon  the  suggestions. 

Astronomy. — I  believe  astronomy  is 
the  most  attractive  of  all  scientific  sub¬ 
jects  if  properly  understood,  as  it  certain¬ 
ly  is  the  most  exalted  and  ennobling. 
There  is  one  book  on  astronomy  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
the  general  study  of  the  science.  Its  title 
is  “The  Story  of  the  Heavens.”  It  was 
written  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
astronomers.  It  is  written  in  plain 
everyday  English,  easy  to  comprehend, 
well  illustrated,  and  beautifully  printed. 
It  has  but  one  fault  as  a  book  for  gen¬ 
eral  reading,  and  that  is  its  cost.  There 
is  another  good  book  on  astronomy,  but  it 
is  not  nearly  so  desirable  for  •general 
reading  as  its  language  is  not  so  lucid  nor 
so  easily  understood.  It  is  called  “Other 
Worlds  Than  Ours.”  Either  of  these 
books  if  carefully  read,  will  give  the  read¬ 
er  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  leading  things 
and  laws  of  astronomy. 

Geology. — Quite  as  much  as  astronomy 
I  should  say  the  general  principles  of 
geology  are  essential  to  the  farmer  for  a 
good  understanding  of  many  things  that 
concern  him  and  his  trade.  However,  a 
technical  work  on  geology  would  be  dry 


reading  to  the  average  person  of  any 
business,  except  the  student  of  geology 
himself.  Rut  there  is  a  small  book  that 
is  most  wonderfully  informing,  that  treats 
of  the  soil,  the  minerals,  coal,  gas  and 
oil  in  a  way  that  should  interest  all  who 
read  it.  It  is  called  “Man  and  the 
Earth,”  and  was  written  by  Professor 
S haler,  geologist  of  Harvard  University. 
It  is  easy  to  read,  easy  to  understand,  and 
most  wonderfully  interesting.  Not  only 
farmers,  but  people  of  every  calling 
would  be  interested  in  it.  I  should  like 
to  write  about  it,  but  space  will  not  ad¬ 
mit.  Read  it.  It  is  small  and  cannot 
cost  very  much.  a.  w.  foreman,  m.  d. 

Illinois.  _ _ 

Curing  Dandruff 

I  have  a  young  friend  who  is  greatly 
troubled  with  dandruff  in  his  hair.  Can 
you  suggest  a  remedy?  n.  t.  g. 

Nebraska. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  certain 
amount  of  white  scales  may  be  expected 
as  the  natural  process  of  the  scaling  of 
the  outer  skin.  These  should  cause  no 
anxiety  and  that  person  needs  only  to 
keep  the  scalp  and  hair  clean  to  keep  both 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Excessive  scaling, 
where  the  scales  show  in  the  hair,  con¬ 
stitutes  dandruff,  and  denotes  either  a 


lack  of  sufficient  care,  a  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  scalp  or  a  lack  of  tone  in  the 
whole  system.  The  latter  causes  mean  a 
case  for  the  local  physician,  if  there  is 
to  be  real  benefit.  This  trouble  should 
not  be  neglected  as  it  leads  to  thinning 
of  the  hair  and  eventually  to  baldness. 
Most  cases  are  probably  caused  by  lack 
of  proper  care,  not  because  the  victim  is 
untidy,  but  because  very  few  realize  what 
an  amount  of  work  it  is  to  care  for  the 
hair  properly  and  because  many  women 
catch  cold  so  easily  when  washing  the 
hair  in  cold  weather.  Not  long  ago  Mary 
Piekford  was  telling  us  how  she  cares 
for  her  beautiful  hair.  She  never  has  her 
hair  come  out  or  has  any  trouble  from 
dandruff  but  she  admits  that  her  way 
causes  lots  of  work.  Rut  isn’t  it  worth 
the  while? 

Her  hair  is  combed  gently  from  the 
ends  down  coaxing  out  the  tangles  be¬ 
fore  the  hair  on  the  head  is  touched.  It 
is  brushed  well  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
the  scalp  massaged  for  10  minutes  with 
the  fingertips,  starting  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  to  bring  the  blood  up  to  the  scalp. 
She  is  careful  never  to  bear  down,  but 
just  to  rub,  in  fact  hair  and  scalp  must 
be  treated  gently.  If  obliged  to  neglect 
this  one  day,  she  makes  up  for  it  the 
next.  Her  hair  is  washed  once  in  two 
weeks.  In  this  all  my  friends  agree  with 
her  that  hair  should  be  washed  as  often 
as  that.  She  uses  five  waters,  three  soapy 
(Continued  on  page  1497.) 


A  Home-made  Haircut— Sure  Dandruff  Cure 


Mail  Postal  for 
Kalamazoo  1916 
Wholesale 
Stove  Prices 

MEW  styles  and  sizes— 500to 
1“  choose  from  —  factory-to- 
you  prices— astonishing  sav¬ 
ings— 30  days’  trial— year’s 
test— cash  or  credit,  cast/  pay- 
ments—  $100,000  guaranty. 

We  pay  freight  —  ship  with¬ 
in  24  hours.  Write  today  for, 
1916  catalog  and  popular! 
souvenir  book  “  Recipes  in 
Rhyme”  both  free. 

Ash  for  Catalog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  Gas  Stoves  an 
Furnaces.  Ask  for  Catalogs' 


A  Kalamazoo 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


w  Freight  Paid — A  Year's  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog— Send  for  jt  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  GokfCoin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

I  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DRINK  / 
PURE  / 
WATER ( 


Direct 
From 
The 
Well 


r  — not  from  a  Storage 
Tank  but  “direct  from 
[the  well,”  spring  or  cis¬ 
tern.  by  means  of  a  Mil- 
|  waukee  Air  Power  Water 
System.  Never  freezes.  Al¬ 
ways  ready — any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  Costs  but  little  to  install  in  old  or  new 
house.  Just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  full  particulars— today. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
817  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wio. 


THE  1 
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LIG 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Cost; 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  din, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  \\  rilt 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 
401  E.  5th  Street, Canton,  O 


Handsome  Toy  Kitchen  Set 

1 8  enameled  and  nickel  plated  teal  toys,  consisting  of  -flour 
sifter,  wash  boiler,  coal  hod  and  shovel,  washtub  and  board, 
pail  and  flower  spade,  wateringpot,  teapot,  teakettle,  dish- 
pan,  kettle  with  cover,  cups  and  saucers— will  last  forever. 
Price,  $  1 .63 

With  safely  Christinas  tree  holder.  S2.00  prepaid 
H.  K.  Brunner,  45  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTFn  H0NEST  ENERGETIC 

II  rill  I  LU  in  every  county  to  sell  our  big 
line  of  goods  direettofnnners, 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  Many  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
company  are  making 

$1,000  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 


handling  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  you  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  boss  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars,  giving  age  and  occupation. 

T1IE  IfUOFOKM  CO. 

Dept.  20  North  Java,  N’.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke - 2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  SUoesmlth . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Good  Words 

Coming  From  All  Over 


Wo  consider  every  issue  of  your  paper 
well  worth  the  subscription  price.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  the  difference.  a.  r.  upp. 
Ohio. 

I  am  a  retired  farmer,  70  years  old, 
and  have  but  little  use  for  a  farm  paper, 
but  your  exposure  of  the  Indianapolis 
seed  wheat  proposition  is  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  me.  I  knew  there  was  a  “string” 
and  wrote  them  through  curiosity.  I 
sooil  discovered  the  string. 

Ohio.  P.  M.  HAWKE. 

I  am  taking  more  papers  than  I  can 
read,  but  cannot  afford  to  do  without  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  with  the  information  to  the 
practical  point,  and  the  good  work  you 
are  doing  in  showing  up  all  the  grafting 
companies,  etc.  otto  sciiwien. 

Maryland. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  a  word 
of  appreciation  of  your  helpful  paper. 
We  have  always  found  articles  that  al¬ 
most  seemed  written  for  us  alone,  so  use¬ 
ful  were  they  to  us.  In  the  country  in 
California  as  well  as  San  Francisco  and 
now  back  home,  on  the  dear  old  New 
England  farm,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
lose  a  single  copy.  G.  c.  J. 

.  Connecticut. 

I  wish  to  commend  especially  your  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  “back-to-the-land” 
movement.  I  think  many  so-called  farm 
papers  do  great  harm  both  to  the  farm 
population  and  to  those  who  through 
their  misleading  statements  are  lead  to 
think  that  the  farmer  has  an  easy  berth, 
and  are  either  led  to  try  it  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results  or  from  false  ideas  about 
and  often  bitter  feelings  toward  tlu.se 
who  in  reality  are  carrying  at  least  their 
full  share  of  the  world’s  burdens. 

Kansas.  w.  e.  koeiiring. 

.Tust  a  word  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
look  for  its  weekly  visits  with  greater 
pleasure  than  any  other  publication  that 
comes  to  me,  and  I  get  several  dailies, 
Weeklies,  many  magazines,  etc.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  you  retain  so  much 
of  its  individuality  as  I  remember  it 
when  I  was  a  little  boy  ’way  back  in 
1864-5.  It  is  a  clean,  wholesome  publica¬ 
tion,  good  enough  to  give  any  man  an 
honest  appetite.  Success  to  you. 

New  Jersey.  FRED  E.  miliiolland. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  enclose 
one  dollar  for  a  renewal  of  my  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  feel  as  though  something  is 
missing  when  it  does  not  arrive  the  day 
I  expect  it.  There  is  something  about 
the  paper  that  draws  the  reader  to  it 
that  is  approached  by  no  other  paper. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  only  paper  print¬ 
ed  for  farmers  that  shows  by  results  that 
it  is  really  a  farmers’  paper.  Your  ar¬ 
ticle  on  lime  is  splendid.  It  is  written 
so  a  person  who  is  not  a  chemist  can  un¬ 
derstand  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  that  does  good.  We  need  more  of 
them.  h.  b. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  hanging  on  to 
the  35-cent  dollar  and  especially  glad  to 
see  you  announce  yourself  as  a  fighter. 
Organized  fighting — not  mob  and  rabble 
fighting — is  a  “paramount  issue”  with  the 
farmers.  I  broke  loose  from  the  grow- 
more  propagandists  and  promoters  years 
ago.  You  cannot  expect  men  hired  and 
paid  by  a  corporation  Congress  to  fight 
for  the  farmer.  The  corporations  and  the 
farmer  are  industrial  rivals.  The  cor¬ 
porations  pretend  to  be  friends  of  the 
farmer — but  it  is  the  friendship  of  the 
wolf  for  the  lamb.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  my  fighting  years  ago,  printed, 
strange  to  say,  by  a  leading  agricultural 
paper :  “An  advised  and  informed,  but 
unorganized  agriculture  will  accomplish 
nothing.  It  will  become  poorer  and  poor¬ 
er,  more  and  more  the  dupe  of  its  pre¬ 
tended  friends  and  lovers.” 

Delaware.  ciiari.es  s.  conweix. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  are  always 
glad  when  the  Hope  Farm  Man  philoso¬ 
phizes  ;  to  whom  his  open  fire  and  the 
pictures  it  draws  forth  are  more  appeal¬ 
ing  than  are  his  cover  crops.  I  can 
testify  that  one  severely  practical  man 
became  dreamy-eyed  and  reminiscent 
when  I  read  to  him  the  first  part  of  the 
Thanksgiving  story.  And  it  did  him  good. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Hope  Farm  Man 
can  draw  pictures  of  that  blazing  hearth 
too  often ;  he  may  induce  some  to  open 
up  their  long  disused  fireplaces,  or  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  the  new  homes  they  build. 
To  my  mind,  the  open  fire  is  half  the 
furnishing  of  the  living  room  on  a  chilly 
night.  One  “room  beautiful”  that  I 
know  has  no  fine  chairs,  or  rugs,  or  pic¬ 
tures,  but,  before  the  open  hearth  is  an 
old-fashioned  settee  comfortably  cush¬ 
ioned,  and  a  rocker  at  each  end.  complet¬ 
ing  the  semi-circle.  Behind  the  settee  is 
a  long  reading  table  with  a  shaded  lamp 
on  it.  Four  persons  may  sit  comfortably 
and  read,  while  the  two  rockers  invite  re¬ 
flection.  A  room  such  as  this  is  hard  to 
leave.  The  men  folks  like  home.  The 
young  folks  stay  and  others  come.  I 
have  seen  men  draw  their  chairs  about 
the  hearth  when  it  was  even  too  warm 
for  a  fire.  I  am  reminded  of  old  Aunt 
Nancy,  who  told  of  the  minister  who 
visited  her  home  when  she  was  a  girl. 


lie  sat  very  near  the-  open  fire  and  he 
finally  became  too  warm.  “Sissy,  would 
you  mind  asking  your  ma  to  put  a  little 
water  on  this  fire?  It's  getting  a  little 
hot,”  he  requested.  He  never  offered  to 
move  his  chair.  One  could  not  be  severe 
on  such  an  appreciative  soul.  So  draw 
your  pictures,  Hope  Farm  Man.  Few  of 
us  there  are  who  cannot  see  forms  and 
scenes  and  dreams  take  shape  in  the 
blaze,  and  we  are  all  the  better  for.  see¬ 
ing  them.  Louise  s.  Johnson. 

Delaware. 

I  feel  impelled  to  write  you  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  thanks  for  the  personal  interest 
you  have  taken.  It  is  surely  very  un¬ 
usual  for  the  editor  in  chief  of  a  great 
magazine  or  farm  paper  thus  to  give  at¬ 
tention  to  the  wants  of  his  army  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  If  only  serves  to  prove  how 
thoroughly  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  identified 
with  the  interests  of  its  farm  readers. 

New  York.  joiin  p.  griffin. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  relief  to  find  that 
you  are  publishing  a  farm  paper  with  an 
evident  serious  purpose.  I  have  grown 
hopelessly  tired  of  the  cheap  things,  the 
snides  of  farm  journalism  whose  one  goal 
is  the  advertiser’s  pocketbook.  I  cer- 


articles  on  lime  and  liming,  for  example; 
they  are  alone  worth  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  one  who  has  not  made  a  study 
of  this  question.  baird  halberstadt. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  paper  is  essential  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  be  a  successful  money-making 
farmer;  it  has  helped  to  improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  our  farm,  to  improve 
our  stock  and  increase  our  crops  with 
its  timely  advice  and  suggestions  and  also 
to  study  and  improve  conditions  under 
which  the  wife  does  her  household  work. 
Enclosed  find  $2  of  our  turkey  crop  to 
pay  for  renewal. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANK  G.  SILVERS. 

Maryland. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1  for  my  re¬ 
newal.  I  think  the  best  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  that  I  ever  received  was  the  10-week 
subscription  sent  me  by  a  friend  about 
10  years  ago.  I  have  not  missed  a  copy 
since,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  as  long  as  I 
live.  c.  W.  HOUGHTON. 

Michigan. 

I  herewith  enclose  $1.  This  is  my 
verdict.  I  believe  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
the  best  iarm  paper  I  have  read. 

Minnesota.  s.  M.  jensen. 

I  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  there  is  one  paper  in  the  United 
States  that  makes  a  specialty  of  expos¬ 
ing  fakes  and  crooks  in  behalf  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  for  that  reason,  I  always  read 
the  items  under  the  head  of  “Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk,”  the  first  thing.  I  also  note 


“  I  Read  It  in  My  Paper” 


tainly  do  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  want  to  thank  you  for  the  solid, 
substantial  and  seemingly  carefully  ed¬ 
ited  information  which  I  have  obtained  in 
the  few  weeks  I  have  been  a  subscriber, 
all  of  which  has  been  valuable  to  me 
even  within  this  brief  length  of  time. 

Texas.  cliff  d.  cates. 

I  simply  must  say  that  if  there  is  any 
one  rural  publication  that  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  the  farming  class,  it 
is  The  N.  N.-Y.  The  thorough  way  in 
which  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems,  your  campaign  on  the  “35-cent 
dollar,”  your  anti-fake  stand,  and  plans 
to  increase  consumption  of  potatoes, 
stand  out  as  particularly  big  issues.  I 
don’t  know  of  another  farm  paper  that  so 
practically  reaches  the  condition  found 
on  the  average  farm  and  in  the  home.  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  city,  but  have  been 
farming  for  the  past  seven  years.  The 
advice  you  give  “baek-to-the-landers”  is 
certainly  good.  I  know  from  experience. 

Michigan.  hart  benjamin. 

At  first  I  was  inclined  (because  of 
many  other  farm  journals  for  which  I 
subscribe)  to  drop  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription.  However, 
the  more  I  saw  of  it.  the  better  I  liked  it. 
The  paper  is  eagerly  looked  for  weekly, 
and  what  is  more,  it  is  carefully  read, 
and  thoroughly  digested.  The  writer  is 
not  a  farmer,  but  for  the  past  nine  years 
has. been  closely  associated  officially  with 
farmers.  I  wish  every  farmer  in  the  land 
would  read  good  farm  journals.  They 
would  be,  if  they  heeded  the  advice  given, 
infinitely  better  off.  Take  your  serial 


your  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  in  the 
interest  taken  in  the  distribution  of  foods 
in  New  York  City.  Tell  Brother  Dillon 
for  me  to  “hold  the  fort”  for  the  people 
will  come  to  his  rescue  when  once  their 
eyes  are  opened.  H.  p.  hart. 

Illinois. 

I  plan  to  be  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  long  as  I  can  read  it.  I  am 
getting  old  in  years;  have  very  poor 
sight.  You  give  us  good  clear  print,  a 
clean  truthfully  told  helpful  publication, 
for  not  only  the  farmers,  but  for  all  who 
will  read  and  think  and  practice  its 
teachings.  j.  h.  carr. 

New  York. 

The  first  copy  of  your  paper  was  a 
clincher  and  is  now  a  household  necessity. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  pleasing  to  you  when 
I  say  there  are  numerous  so-called  farm 
papers,  but  for  me  the  only  one  is  The 
It.  N.-Y.  Journalism  is  not  my  line; 
however,  I  enjoy  good  editorials  such  as 
are  found  in  your  paper.  Some  time 
when  Maine  wakes  up  we  may  have  the 
public  auctions  of  produce ;  when  that 
day  will  be  I  dare  not  predict.  As  you 
know,  we  as  a  whole  are  pretty  sound 
sleepers.  '  wilbur  l.  phoenix. 

Maine. 

My,  but  don’t  the  Hope  Farm  Man 
biff  the  Ben  Davis  apple?  When  I  think 
of  how  long  the  Ben  Davis  has  been 
knocked  and  still  see  it  selling  so  well  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  it  has  some 
merit,  or  it  would  have  disappeared  long 
ago.  Now  I  only  raise  about  four  per 
lent.  Bens  in  a  large  orchard,  so  you 
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cannot  say  I  am  prejudiced,  but  I  have 
a  friend  who  raises  lots  of  them,  who 
wants  to  fight  whenever  he  hears  anyone 
say  anything  about  Ben  Davis.  About 
four  years  ago  I  boxed  a  car  of  very  fine 
Ben  Davis,  and  would  you  believe  it  I 
got  $2.25  per  box.  but  of  course  apples 
were  very  high  that  year.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  it  again.  While  gathering 
our  apple  crop  this  Fall  I  was  in  the 
orchard  where  a  Ben  Davis  stood  beside 
a  Winesap,  and  I  thought  I  could  hear 
the  Ben  tree  say :  “Now  be  honest,  boss, 
haven’t  I  made  more  money  than  that 
aristocratic  Wim sap?”  I  said,  “You 
certainly  have.”  No,  personally  I  don’t 
eat  Ben,  at  least  until  May,  and  am  not 
going  to  plant  any  more ;  am  just  writ¬ 
ing  this  to  say  something  in  favor  of  the 
under  dog.  Besides  there  are  no  bad 
apples,  just  good,  better  and  best.  You 
are  doing  a  great  work  the  way  you 
are  going  after  the  fakers.  Give  it  to 
them  good  and  strong,  and  while  I  think 
about  it,  put  me  down  as  a  member  of 
the  Anti-Fake  Club.  So  here  is  wishing 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  Hope  Farm  Man,  Mr. 
Massey  and  all  of  the  rest  who  have  made 
The  R.  N.-Y.  so  interesting  many  years 
of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Virginia.  r.  r.  iieydenreich. 

I  am  a  country  minister,  and  know  the 
needs  of  the  farmer.  Whenever  I  can 
get  a  farmer  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
know  that  a  better  farmer,  a  better  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  better  man  will  be  the  result, 
so  I  am  sending  you  herewith  the  names 
of  a  few  farmers  to  whom  you  may  send 
sample  copies.  o.  a.  kelley. 

W.  Virginia. 

So  far  as  I  know  you  are  the  only  one 
who  considers  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  subscribers  as  a  duty.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  such  papers  as  the  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er,  Wallace's  Farmer,  Iowa  Homestead, 
Breeders'  Gazette,  are  better  adapted  to 
our  style  of  farming,  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  extensive  rather  than  intensive. 
The  selling  end  of  the  business  is  now  the 
important  thing,  rather  than  the  produc¬ 
ing  one,  and  you  are  doing  fine  work  in 
that  line.  daniel  e.  bobbins. 

Illinois. 

It  is  too  bad  to  have  this  renewal  neg¬ 
lected  so  long.  I  was  away  visiting  and 
ministering  to  the  sick,  during  the  month 
of  October,  and  my  better  half  never  at¬ 
tends  to  such  things,  even  though  he  is 
fully  competent  and  a  good  penman. 
However,  he  never  fails  to  keep  the  wood- 
box  supplied  with  wood  or  the  coal  pail 
full.  MRS.  M.  M.  ASHLEY. 

Michigan. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
Thanksgiving  number,  and  consider  it 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  I 
have  marked  the  pages  I  prefer,  and  am 
sending  it  on  to  a  farmer  family  who  do 
not  take  it.  I  enjoyed  the  page  devoted 
to  the  Pastoral  Parson’s  letter,  and  can¬ 
not  but  think  there  would  be  plenty  of 
Pastoral  Parsons  if  they  could  be  put  in 
touch  with  fields  that  are  ripe  for  such 
harvests.  Along  with  the  great  temper¬ 
ance  wave  sweeping  over  our  country 
comes  the  problem  of  regenerating  the 
country  church  and  school,  making  them 
Centers  of  social  service — from  which  will 
radiate  a  mutual  betterment  of  all  and 
for  all.  A  great  commission  of  ministers 
and  lavmen  will  meet  in  Columbus,  O., 
to  talk  and  formulate  a  plan  for  such 
work,  but  even  great  minds  like  those 
who  will  participate  (including  our  Pres¬ 
ident)  cannot  consumate  a  problem  like 
this  without  the  co-operation  of  those 
in  the  communities  where  it  is  to  be 
worked  out.  And  be  it  remembered  it 
is  one  tiling  to  stand  on  the  hilltop  and 
see  the  vision,  but  another  to  go  into 
the  valley  and  make  it  real.  Ministers  as 
a  rule  are  not  lazy,  and  many  would  be 
glad  to  work  with  their  hands  to  supply 
the  material  things  of  life  and  preach,  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  if  they  could  be  put  in 
touch  of  farms  to  be  had  or  rented  rea¬ 
sonably.  At  any  rate  I  hope  Wm.  A. 
Landers  will  fall  in  line  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  great  body 
of  ministers  who  are  ever  on  duty,  as 
Noah  of  old,  even  though  they  preach 
120  ytars  with  only  Ids  own  family  as 
converts.  In  the  end,  if  he  has  done  his 
duty,  all  will  be  well. 

Pennsylvania.  a  minister’s  wife. 

What  a  reformation  in  rural  life  a  few 
thousand  such  pastors  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
could  bring  about !  The  harvest  is  white, 
but  the  laborers  have  all  gone  to  the 
city.  Strikes  me  that  printing  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
bert’s  picture  ought  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  toward  attracting  young  men  into 
the  ministry,  too !  m.  b.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  young  men  should  be 
Milling  to  serve  seven  years  and  more 
at  hard  labor  to  show  their  worth  ! 

God  bless  you !  And  may  the  stiff 
backbone  of  the  grand  old  R.  N.-Y.  never 
weaken  (and  I’m  not  a  farmer  exactly 
either).  w.  Parker  smith. 

New  York. 

I  have  just  read  the  Hope  Farm  Notes 
in  your  issue  of  Nov.  20,  and  I  at  once 
write  to  thank  you  for  it.  I  have  been  a 
continuous  subscriber  to  your  instructive 
paper  for  over  20  years,  and  this  one 
letter  is  well  worth  to  me  and  ought  to 
be  to  every  one  who  will  read  and  apply 
it  the  $20  I’ve  paid  in  last  20  years. 
Though  I  take,  or  get,  from  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  six  farm  papers,  your  R.  N.-Y.  is 
the  first  to  be  read.  It  is  the  only  farm 
paper  I’ve  read  on  Sunday.  I  am  an  old 
school  churchman  on  Presbyterianism 
learned  at  my  sainted  mother’s  knee. 

Virginia.  massie  l,  mc  cue. 
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Business 


Surgery  in  the  Poultry  Business 

Some  one  has  wisely  said :  “It  is  al¬ 
ways  the  unexpected  that  happens,”  and 
so  I  found  it,  when  I  reached  home  from 
a  few  days’  visit  to  the  city  and  discov¬ 
ered  a  young  cock,  which  I  highly  valued, 
sick  and  dumpy,  with  a  crop  that  stuck 
out  as  large  as  a  teacup.  Now  this  bird 
I  had  raised  from  an  egg,  and  he  was  of 
trap-nested  pedigree,  and  I  was  counting 
on  a  long,  flourishing  family  tree  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief  founder.  As 
I  looked  at  him  my  heart  sank,  for  I  saw 
my  next  Summer’s  profits  vanishing.  Al¬ 
ready  I  had  received  orders  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  progeny,  and  in  my  desk 
drawer  lay  an  advertisement  waiting  only 
to  be  mailed,  announcing  his  young  stock 
for  sale.  I  brought  him  into  the  house 
and  found  his  crop  quite  hard.  I  poured 
sweet  oil  into  the  bird’s  mouth  and  forced 
him  to  swallow.  Then  grasping  the  legs 
in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  top  of  the  crop.  I  gently  mas¬ 
saged  the  contents,  and  tried  with  a  ro¬ 
tary  motion  to  loosen  it.  I  supplied  oil 
freely  and  kept  the  contents  of  the  crop 
as  moist  as  possible.  This  treatment  was 
kept  up  at  intervals  during  the  day.  But 
the  next  day  the  bird  was  much  worse. 
Ilis  comb  was  pale  and  a  bad-smelling 
liquid  ran  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  beak  was  slightly  open  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  trachea  made  it  hard  for  him 
to  breathe.  Ilis  feathers  were  ruffled, 
eyes  closed  and  his  general  appearance 
denoted  utter  dejection.  It  was  as  if  he 
was  trying  to  say,  “Yes,  I  know  I  am  not 
long  for  this  world.”  I  felt  sure  that  he 
would  die,  and  it  was  then  I  decided 
heroic  measures  were  necessary  and  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  operate. 

I  pulled  the  kitchen  table  near  the  win¬ 
dow  where  the  light  would  be  good  and 
got  ready  the  things  that  would  be  needed. 
I  had  a  pan  of  boiling  hot  water,  a  car¬ 
bolic  acid  solution — five  drops  of  acid  to 
one  ounce  of  water — carbolated  vaseline, 
scissors,  sharp  knife,  needle  and  white 
silk  thread  and  a  roll  of  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton.  I  then  boiled  the  scissors,  knife  and 
needle,  sterilizing  them  very  thoroughly. 
It  was  necessary  to  hold  the  bird  down, 
so  my  hands  would  be  free.  This  puzzled 
me  at  first,  but  presently  I  had  thought 
of  a  way.  Filling  the  tea  kettle  with 
water  I  put  it  on  one  corner  of  the  table. 
Taking  a  soft  heavy  cord,  and  wrapping 
it  twice  around  the  bird’s  neck,  I  tied  the 
cord  to  the  legs  of  the  table  nearest  the 
bird’s  head.  The  feet  were  then  tied  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  cord  fastened  to  the  tea 
kettle.  Spreading  out  the  wings  I  put  a 
flat  iron  on  the  tip  of  each  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  away  my  hands  the  bird  lay  quite 
still.  Perhaps  he  would  have  laid  still 
any  way,  but  I  did  not  propose  to  take  a 
chance,  and  perhaps  have  him  walk  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  operation.  Putting  on 
a  clean  cap  and  apron,  and  washing  my 
hands  in  the  carbolic  water,  the  doctor 
was  ready  for  business.  P»tit  under  the 
clean  apron  the  doctor’s  heart  was  beat¬ 
ing  fast,  I  must  confess. 

After  picking  away  some  of  the  feath¬ 
ers  and  clipping  others  with  the  scissors, 
until  the  skin  was  quite  bare,  beginning 
near  the  top  of  the  crop  I  made  an  in¬ 
cision  about  one  inch  long,  lengthwise  of 
the  neck  and  took  a  sharp  cut  through  the 
outer  skin.  Then  gently  pushing  the  skin 
to  one  side,  so  that  when  it  was  released, 
the  next  cut  would  not  be  directly  under 
it,  I  made  a  second  cut  just  a  little  higher 
up  in  the  crop.  This  was  done  so  the 
food  would  not  press  the  wound  open, 
while  healing.  I  found  the  mass  inside 
very  hard,  so  I  loosened  it  with  a  tooth¬ 
pick,  taking  it  out  a  little  at  a  time. 
Afterwards  I  used  my  little  finger,  first 
dipping  it  in  the  carbolic  acid  solution. 
After  everything  was  out  I  inserted  my 
finger  to  see  that  the  passage  to  the  giz¬ 
zard  was  not  obstructed.  Then  the 
wound  was  thoroughly  washed  with  the 
solution,  using  the  absorbent  cotton  for  a 
sponge.  Both  cuts  were  sewed  wPh  white 
silk  thread,  the  needle  and  thread  first 
being  dipped  in  the  solution.  I  took  two 
stitches  in  the  cut  in  the  crop  and  left 
the  ends  long  enough  to  hang  out.  In 
the  cut  in  the  outside  skin  three  stitches 
were  taken  and  the  ends  left  hanging. 


The  patient  was  then  released  and  after 
carefully  wrapping  the  neck  in  a  soft 
cloth  to  keep  dirt  out  of  the  wound  and 
to  prevent  the  bird  from  pecking  and 
scratching  it,  the  rooster  was  put  in  a 
box  in  the  basement  near  the  furnace.  It 
was  very  cold  weather,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  the  bird  becoming  chilled.  All  food 
was  kept  from  him  that  day,  but  he  had 
water  in  which  I  had  put  a  little  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate.  The  second  day  a 
little  milk  was  fed,  and  for  the  next  few 
days  bread  and  milk.  This  soft  food 
didn’t  strain  the  crop. 

The  second  day  there  was  a  big  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  third  day  he  was 
quite  cheerful,  even  taking  an  interest  in 
my  shoe  buttons.  The  sixth  day  the 
stitches  were  cut  and  that  afternoon  he 
crowed  lustily.  After  keeping  lain  in  the 
house  for  about  10  days  he  was  taken  back 
to  his  regular  quarters.  The  bird  steadily 
improved  and  seemed  no  worse  for  his  trip 
to  the  hospital.  When  the  contents  of 


the  crop  were  examined,  they  were  found 
to  contain  a  solid  mass,  just  at  the  open¬ 
ing  into  the  gizzard,  of  long  tough  fibres 
closely  matted  together.  After  puzzling 
for  some  time  I  decided  that  these  were 
from  a  new  hemp  rope,  which  had  been 
used  to  tie  back  a  window,  and  the  dang¬ 
ling  ends  had  evidently  been  very  tempt¬ 
ing.  While  this  is  not  an  operation  to  be 
desired,  it  is  one  that  can  be  performed  by 
any  woman  in  an  emergency.  The  two 
most  important  things  to  remember.  I 
should  say,  are  to  have  every  instrument 
and  your  hands  thoroughly  clean,  and  do 
not  hurry,  but  do  a  thorough  job. 

EDITII  FISHER. 


An  Advertising  Parade 

Some  months  ago  we  were  on  lower 
Broadway,  New  York.  It  was  the  noon 
hour,  and  thousands  of  people  were  hur¬ 
rying  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  they  all  stood 
still  to  watch  a  parade.  There  were  just 
two  travel-stained  autos.  Hundreds,  of 
cars  of  the  same  make  hurried  on  without 
attracting  attention,  but  these  carried  a 
banner : 

IPe  are  from  Winona ,  Minnesota. 

Two  families  of  neighbors  were  spend¬ 
ing  their  vacation  in  these  cars.  They 
had  travelled  as  far  as  New  York,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  went  home  they  just  thought 
they  would  ride  down  Broadway.  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it,  and  yet  half  a 
million  people  who  never  before  gave  a 
thought  to  Winona,  stopped  to  watch 
these  cars,  and  in  fancy  went  back  to 
that  city.  They  will  always  remember 
Winona,  and  anything  stamped  with  the 
name  of  that  town  will  receive  their  at¬ 
tention.  That  is  what  you  may  call 
cheap  and  effective  advertising,  because  it 
is  an  appeal  to  the  imagination. 


Why  not  use  this  method  for  other 
things?  One  year  .T.  II.  Hale  had  a  great 
crop  of  peaches  to  dispose  of  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  lie  hired  a  trolley  car,  decorated  it 
with  flags  and  fruit,  got  a  load  of  “prom¬ 
inent  citizens”  to  go  along,  and  had  the 
car  pulled  all  over  town.  Of  course  it 
attracted  attention — and  sold  peaches. 
Now  farmers  in  all  the  Hudson  River 
counties  are  well  supplied  with  cars. 
They  could  string  out  a  procession  a  mile 
or  more  long.  In  a  season  of  over  abun¬ 
dant.  peaches  or  apples  a  great  string  of 
these  cars  rolling  down  Broadway,  well 
loaded  with  fruit,  would  make  a  sensa¬ 
tion  and  create  a  big  market.  There 
might  be  2,500  cars,  each  bringing  its 
human  freight  and  a  barrel  or  more  of 
fruit  besides.  This  fruit  could  be  sold  to 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  trip  and 
then  there  could  be  a  big  parade  with  ap¬ 
propriate  banners.  Or  the  milk  producers 
of  Orange  County  might  show  themselves 
in  this  way,  and  let  New  York  people  see 
who  are  responsible  for  the  milk  supply. 
As  it  is. now  the  average  New  Yorker  does 
not  know  the  men  who  furnish  fruit  and 
milk.  They  ought  to  become  acquainted 


and  some  day  this  advertising  parade  will 
be  developed.  Try  it  in  Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  Albany  and  other 
places,  and'get  in  practice. 

“  The  White  Egg  Fad” 

The  white  egg  fad  certainly  is  strong¬ 
ly  built  into  the  New  Yorker’s  system, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  bill  of 
sale.  Those  brown  eggs  my  hens  laid, 
while  the  white  ones  belong  to  my  two 
sisters.  Well  what  is  your  kick?  I  am 
not  kicking,  but  these  eggs  are  fresh,  it 
took  my  55  Red  hens  lu  da  vs  less  to  lay 
the  11  dozen  than  it  took  <>00  Whites  to 
lay  the  19  dozen.  “Why  don’t  you  sell 
your  old  Reds  and  get  White  Leghorns?” 
Well,  my  Reds  have  a  history  and  some 
meat  on  their  bones  when  I  want  to  eat 
one  or  sell  one.  Don’t  you  think  you 
could  call  for  a  brown  soft-boiled  egg 
to  go  with  that  baked  apple?  My  Reds 
will  eat  all  the  Baldwin  apples  I  can  give 
them  (which  isn’t  any — this,  because  we 
have  none)  ;  17  cents  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence.  though.  I  guess  I’ll  think  a  while. 

AUNT  JANE. 

R.  N.-Y. — According  to  the  grocer’s  re¬ 
turns  11  dozen  brown  eggs  sold  at  43 
cents  and  19  dozen  white  eggs  at  60 
cents!  Thus  55  Reds  earned  -$4.73  in  10 
days  less  than  600  Leghorns  took  to  earn 
$11.40.  This  means  an  income  of  8.6 
cents  for  each  Red  and  1.9  cent  for  each 
Leghorn  and  the  food  consumed  was 
probably  about  the  same  !  No  doubt  the 
“white  egg  fad”  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  system  of  some  people  as  their  eyes. 
Such  people  use  their  eyes  to  eat  with. 
In  every  respect  except  color  the  brown 
eggs  are  just  as  good — and  there  are  more 
of  them  at  this  season.  We  think  the 
“white  egg  fad”  will  die  out  in  time. 


“Did  the  play  have  a  happy  ending?” 
“You  bet  it  did!  Some  one  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  hit  the  villain  square  in  the  face 
with  a  tomato.” — Houston  Post. 


The  Well-bred  Rooster  Under  the  Knife 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aiul  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Men  in  Business  Centers 

who  know  values  are  now  demand¬ 
ing  these  good  fitting,  long-wear¬ 
ing,  fadeless 

HAumarK 

SHIRTS 

These  conservative  fashionable 
patterns  and  styles  are  just  the 
kind  you  yourself  will  prefer  and 
— at  the  price  you  like  to  pay. 
$1.00,  $1.50  and  up.  Ask  or  write. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  SLIDEWELL  Collars. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog.  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 

We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (.for  men  and  women), 
robes, rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  exeept  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olf  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  frolght 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calt  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Keep  a  Record 
of  What  You 
Write 


Business  men  recognize 

the  importance  of  keeping 
carbon  copies  of  every  letter, 
contract  and  transaction.  It  is  a 
protection  against  forgetfulness, 
errors  and  dishonesty.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  farmers  should  use 
typewriters  is  that  it  enables  them 
to  keep  on  file  complete  records 
of  correspondence,  crop  reports 
and  whatever  is  necessary  to  put 
farming  on  a  business  basis. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
. . TODAY ---------- 

L.C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 

Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  as  checked : 

(  )  Send  me  free  catalogue. 

(  )  How  can  I  get  a  Factory  Rebuilt  L,  C. 

Smith  &  Bros,  machine  ? 

(  )  What  about  trading  in  old  machines? 

Name . . . 

P.  O . 

State  . 
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“Where  you  goin’,  Lant?”  asked  his 
father,  as  the  boy  pulled  on  his  cap  arid 
began  fumbling  in  his  overcoat  pocket 
for  his  mittens. 

The  chores  were  done,  and  Lant  and 
Leon  were  quietly  slipping  into  their  out¬ 
door  clothes,  as  they  had  been  doing  for 
many  evenings  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

“O,  we’re  going  over  to  Fred’s,”  care¬ 
lessly  answered  Lant,  but  he  looked 
quickly  at  his  mother’s  troubled  face.  lie 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  been 
looking  troubled  nearly  all  the  afternoon, 
and  he  wondered  if  she  had  heard  anything. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  storm 
broke  from  his  father. 

“Now  see  here,  Lant,  you  an’  Leon 
take  off  yer  duds  an’  hang  ’em  up.  Ye 
ain’t  goin’  to  any  skatin’  rink  tonight  or 
any  night  ef  I  know  myself.” 

The  boys’  faces  flamed  as  they  stood 
staring — too  surprised  to  obey. 

“Come,  peel  ’em  off,  do  ye  hear?”  con¬ 
tinued  their  father.  “I  know  all  about 
yer  goin’s  on  for  the  past  few  weeks  an’ 
there’s  goin’  to  be  a  .stop  put  to  it  right 
this  minute.” 

The  boys  obeyed,  full  of  shame  at  first. 
Then  a  fierce  anger  filled  the  heart  of  the 
elder  boy  and  made  him  daring. 

“I'd  like  to  know  what  harm  there  was 
in  it,”  lie  blurted  out  as  his  eyes  filled 
with  angry  tears. 

“It’s  yer  sneakin’  off  without  fellin’ 
where  yer  goin’,  an’  spending  the  little 
ye  had  saved  on  sutliin’  ’taint  goin’  to 
do  ye  a  mite  o’  good.  Here  ye  been  ‘goin’ 
over  to  Fred’s’  two  or  three  times  a  week 
fer  the  past  six  weeks,  an’  I  s' pose  it.  | 
would  have  run  on  all  Winter  ef  I  hadn’t 
jest  happened  to  see  Fred’s  father  an’ 
happened  to  mention  it  jest  right  so's  he 
told  me  all  about  it.  He  carried  the  idea 
all  the  while  that  I  knew  about  it.” 

“I  can’t  see  where  the  harm  is  when 
Fred’s  father  knew  about  it,”  ventured 
Leon. 

“Ye  don’t,  hey?  Well,  I  do,”  said  his 
father,  “an’  ef  I  ever  catch  ye  a  stealin’ 
off  in  any  sech  way  ag’in,  I’ll  tan  yer 
jackets  so’st  ye’ll  remember  it  fer  one 
spell.” 

Lant  and  Leon  had  always  been  good, 
honest,  obedient  boys  and  this  was  their 
first  thoughtless  disregard  of  their  fath¬ 
er’s  wishes. 

Lant’s  anger  flamed  again.  Putting 
aside  all  caution  he  answered  his  father 
in  a  way  he  had  never  before  dreamed 
of  doing. 

“What  ’ud  be  the  use  asking  you  to 
go  anywheres?  You'd  never  let  us  go  a 
step, — and  what’s  the  fun  around  here 
anyway?  Just  eating  and  sleeping  and 
doing  chores  all  Winter.  Who  wants  to 
go  to  bed  at  seven  o’clock  every  night? 
We  can’t  never  ask  the  boys  over  here 
’cause  you  say  you  won't  have  any  pow¬ 
wow  in  your  house  when  decent  folks 
ought  to  be  in  bed.  Then  Leon  and  I 
can’t  play  checkers  or  dominoes  without 
being  sent  to  bed  if  we  happen  to  jest 
talk  a  little  loud  over  the  game.  O,  it’s 
lots  of  fun  that  is!  You  just  wait  ’til 
I  get  to  be  twenty-one.  I'll — ” 

“Now  that’s  jest  enough,  Lant,”  said 
his  father  sternly.  “I’m  yer  boss  yet, 
and  ye  jest  remember  it.” 

Then  he  turned  suddenly  on  the  young¬ 
er  boy.  “How  much  corn  did  you  fellows 
husk  this  afternoon  while  I  went  to  the 
village?” 

“A  bushel  and  a  half,”  said  Leon  sud¬ 
denly. 

“A  plaguy  fine  afternoon’s  work,  that 
is”  stormed  his  father,  “fer  two  big  strap- 
pin’  fellows  like  you.  What  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  couldn’t  ye  find  any  ears?” 

Lant  was  too  angry  to  answer  but 

Leon  burst  out:  “Well  I  guess  if  you  had 
a  hand  so  lame  you  could  hardly  break  off 
a  nubbin  you  wouldn’t  want  to  husk  corn 
in  the  cold.” 

“There  ain’t  a  mite  o’  need  of  yer 

havin’  to  do  it  in  the  cold,”  said  his 

father,  “an’  you  know  it.  Here  that 

barn  floor’s  been  full  of  corn  since  the 
first  of  October,  an’  ye  haint  got  it  half 
husked  yet.  That’s  what  happens  with 
yer  gaddin’  off  to  Chateaugay  to  a  rol¬ 
ler  rink !  Now  you  git  fer  bed  an’  yer 
goin’  to  husk  corn  tomorrow.  Do  ye 
hear?” 


The  boys  obeyed,  but  their  hearts  were 
full  of  bitter  disappointment  and  eyes 
full  of  angry  tears. 

Ephraim  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty 
by  his  boys,  and  it  had  grieved  him  sad¬ 
ly  to  be  told  of  their  stolen  pleasure 
trips.  He  was  a  good  man,  absolutely 
honest,  and  really  kind-hearted,  but  like 
hundreds  of  other  hard-working  farmers 
of  the  North  Country,  he  had  simply  for¬ 
gotten  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  boy. 

Mand.v,  his  wife,  understood  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  after  Ephraim  had  told  her 
of  his  talk  with  Fred’s  father,  she  had 
been  sadly  troubled.  Hhe  knew  that  she 
would  have  to  make  Ephraim  see  the 
mistake  he  was  unconciously  making, 
and  she  dreaded  the  ordeal  through  which 
she  must  pass  before  she  should  gain  her 
end.  Never  for  one  .minute  did  she  de¬ 
spair  of  gaining  her  point  but  Ephraim 
was  “set  in  his  way,”  and  it  was  going 
to  be  a  struggle  for  sure. 

All  the  afternoon  she  had  been  think¬ 
ing,  planning  and  preparing  for  the  siege. 
As  Mand.v  finished  her  work  Ephraim 
sat  by  the  kitchen  stove  with  his  shoes 
off,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  before 
going  to  bed.  Ilis  wife  had  been  silent 


all  the  evening,  and  perhaps  Ephraim 
saw  the  signs  of  conflict,  for  when  she 
finally  came  and  sat  down  near  him  with 
her  knitting  he  said  curiously: 

“Well,  Mandy?” 

Over  two  hours  later  he  got  up  from  his 
chair,  filled  the  stove  with  wood  for  tin1 
night,  and  as  he  slammed  the  dampers 
all  t  ight,  he  said : 

“Well,  Mandy,  mebbe  youTe  right. 
You  ’most  always  are  I  guess,  anyway. 
I’ll  try  it  as  you  say.  Wimmen  folks 
hev  queer  ways  o’  lookin’  at  things,  I’ll 
be  bound,  but  somehow  they  seem  to  hit 
the  mark  too.” 

He  threw  off  his  suspenders  and 
walked  over  to  the  big  calendar  that  ad¬ 
vertised  a  well-known  brand  of  fertilizer. 

“Jest  a  week  an’  two  days  before 
Christmas,”  he  said.  “Mabbe  I'd  better 
go  down  to  the  village  tomorrow  an’  see 
about  ’em.  They  might  hev  to  send  off 
fer  ’em.” 

“That  would  be  a  good  plan,  I  think,” 
said  Mandy,  as  she  finished  winding  the 
clock. 

Christmas  morning  Leon  awakened  his 
brother  by  shaking  his  shoulder  and  say¬ 
ing,  “Merry  Christmas,  Lant.  Come,  let’s 
look  in  our  socks.” 

“Aw,  go  on,  there  ain’t  nothin’  but  a 
necktie  and  some  handkerchiefs,”  an¬ 
swered  Lant.  “I’m  not  goin’  to  get  up 
till  I  just  have  to.” 


Ephraim  Shows  the  Boys  How  to  Skate. 


smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands  above  the 
warm  stove. 

Finally  he  said,  “Come  boys,  let’s  we 
go  an’  do  the  chores  while  yer  raa  gets 
breakfast  an’  then  mebbe  ye  can  move 
some  of  the  bundles  of  corn  an’  try  yer 
skates  out  there.” 

“The  very  place,”  agreed  both  boys,  as 
they  hurried  into  the  rest  of  their  clothes. 

The  chores  were  done  that  morning 
without  any  scolding  or  urging  on  the 
part  of  Ephraim ;  then  by  lifting  the 
bundles  of  corn  and  piling  them  up  at 
the  back,  the  boys  cleared  nearly  half  of 
the  big  barn  floor. 

During  dinner  the  boys  told  of  the 
fun  they  were  having  in  the  barn. 

“It’s  piles  more  fun  than  the  rink,” 
said  Lant. 

“It’s  got  the  rink  beat  forty  ways,” 
said  Leon.  Then  Ephraim  told  of  the 
times,  when  he  went,  as  a  boy,  to  visit 
an  uncle  who  lived  at  Chateaugay  Lake, 
and  how  he  learned  to  skate  so  well  that 
he  could  mark  his  initials  in  the  ice  with 
his  skates. 

♦ 

“Come  on  out  to  the  barn,  pa,”  said 
the  boys,  after  dinner,  “and  watch  us 
skate.”  He  went,  and  spent  nearly  the 
whole  afternoon  there. 

That  evening  after  chore  time  and  sup¬ 
per  time  were  over  the  boys  lighted  a 
couple  of  lanterns  and  started  again  for 
the  barn.  Mandy  brought  out  her  pan 


“There  might  be  some  candy,”  said 
Leon. 

“You  might  feel  and  see,”  suggested 
his  brother,  “but  I’ll  bet  thex-c  isn’t  a 
bit.  Ma  hasn't  been  to  the'  village  for 
nearly  three  weeks.” 

Leon  crawled  carefully  out  of  the  warm 
blankets  and  began  feeling  for  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Ilis  hand  encountered  something 
big  that  swung  against  the  bed  with  a 
queer  sounding  thump. 

“Gee,  Lant!”  he  cried  excitedly, 
“there’s  something  big  on  my  bedpost.” 

He  made  short  work  of  the  paper  wrap¬ 
per,  and  then  with  a  shout  he  tumbled 
back  beside  Lant.  “Holier  skates,  as  sure 
as  preachin’.”  he  cried.  “Feel  ’em  and 
see !” 

.  Lant  was  thoroughly  aroused  now,  he 
felt  Leon’s  skates  with  one  hand  and 
then  made  a  grab  for  his  bedpost.  Ilis 
hand  struck  another  paper  wrapped  par¬ 
cel — “Me  too !”  he  gasped  excitedly. 

.“I’ll  bet  that’s  some  of  mil's  doin’s,” 
said  Leon. 

“Sure  thing,”  said  Lant.  He  was  sev¬ 
enteen,  but  no  one  would  have  suspected 
him  of  being  more  than  seven  by  the  way 
he  danced  and  shouted  over  his  present. 
The  boys  pulled  on  part  of  their  clothes, 
grabbed  the  rest  in  their  arms  and  tum¬ 
bled  down  the  stairs. 

Ephraim  had  just  started  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove  and  it  was  snapping  and 
roaring  with  the  dampers  wide  open. 
“Why,  what's  up  now?”  said  he  as  he 


Ephraim’s  Christmas  Experiment 

By  the  Brown  Owl 


and  began  to  got  things  ready  to  set  bread 
for  the  next  day’s  baking;  but  Ephraim 
fussed  about  the  kitchen  in  a  way  most 
unusual  for  him.  By  this  time  he  should 
have  had  his  shoes  off  and  been  sitting 
before  the  oven  door,  but  he  had  not  even 
taken  off  his  shoes.  The  fire  did  not 
need  more  wood,  but  lie  managed  to  find 
room  for  one  more  stick.  Then  he  re¬ 
piled  the  two  armfuls  of  wood  that  Leon 
had  brought  in  after  supper. 

Mandy  watched  him  with  great  amuse¬ 
ment.  .She  knew  what  the  matter  was 
and  she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  help 
him  out.  Finally  she  went  to  the  flour 
sack  and  reaching  far  over  it  to  hide 
her  smile  she  said  : 

“Do  you  suppose  those  boys  will  think 
to  hang  those  lanterns  where  they’re  safe, 
Ephraim?” 

“I’ll  go  right  out  an’  see.  Mandy,”  he 
answered,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting 
out  of  the  house.  lie  found  the  boys  en¬ 
joying  themselves,  and  making  a  great 
racket  as  they  rolled  back  and  forth  over 
the  floor.  Ephraim  seated  himself  on  the 
overturned  bushel  basket  close  to  the  pile 
of  unliusked  corn,  and  soon  found  that  lie 
was  enjoying  himself  almost  as  much 
as  the  boys  themselves.  Then  he  began 
to  call  their  attention  to  mistakes  they 
were  making. 

“You’ve  got  to  learn  to  turn  yer  cor¬ 
ners  better’n  that.  Why  don’t  ye  lift 
yer  off  foot  up  and  put  it  clean  over  the 
other  one  when  ye  come  to  a  corner?” 
he  said. 

“It’s  easier  to  say  it  than  ’tis  to  do  it,” 
puffed  Lant. 

“()  pshaw!”  answered  his  father,  “I 
don’t  believe  it’s  a  mite  different  than 
skatin’  on  ice.” 

“Try  it  and  see  then,”  answered  Lant. 

“By  gum,  I  bet  ye  I  kin  show  ye 
how  to  turn  a  corner  right,”  boasted 
Ephraim. 

Lant  lost  no  time  in  taking  off  his 
skates.  Then  he  dropped  on  the  floor  lie- 
side  the  bushel  basket  and  fastened  the 
skates  firmly  to  his  father’s  feet,  being- 
careful  to  tuck  th(>  ends  of  the  straps  well 
underneath. 

“There,  off  you  go.  pa,”  said  Lant  as 
he  arose  from  the  floor. 

Ephraim  arose  boldly  to  his  feet  and 
tried  to  throw  his  weight  on  the  “inside 
edge”  of  his  skates.  There  didn’t  seem 
to  be  any  inside  edge,  however,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  fairly  made  the  discovery  he 
found  himself  in  the  air  going  somewhere. 
He  never  knew  exactly  how  it  all  hap¬ 
pened  but  after  a  time  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  found  that  he  was  on  his  back  ( on 
the  barn  floor  and  the  boys  were  leaning 
against  the  hay  mow  just  yelling.  He 
was  mad  in  a  minute  and  rolling  over  on 
his  face  he  got  carefully  up  on  his 
hands  and  feet. 

“Come  on,  pa,”  shouted  Lant,  “show 
me  how  to  turn  a  corner.” 

“Naw,  pa  is  going  to  carve  his  name 
on  the  barn  floor,”  laughed  Leon. 

Goaded  by  the  banter  of  the  boys,  he 
started  to  straighten  up,  when  like  a 
flash  he  found  himself  on  the  barn  floor 
again,  sitting  down  this  time. 

He  had  had  enough.  Without  delay 
he  tried  to  unfasten  the  skates,  but  the 
light  was  dim  and  there  were  no  handy 
levers  to  pull.  After  fussing  a  while  he 
lost  all  patience  and  cried : 

“Condom  it,  Lant,  take  them  wheels 
off’n  my  feet.  Another  fall  like  that 
would  lay  me  up.” 

“Aw,  don’t  he  a  quitter,  pa,”  begged 
the  boys.  “You’re  learning  fine.” 

But  Ephraim  wasn’t  going  to  try  it 
again.  The  bushel  basket  seemed  a  long 
way  off  and  the  boys  were  determined  not 
to  relieve  him  of  the  skates,  so  getting  on 
his  hands  and  knees  he  crawled  to  the 
basket  while  the  boys  shouted  and 
danced  about  him. 

“O  gosh,  if  ma  was  only  here  to  see 
him,”  panted  Leon. 

But  “ma”  had  seen  every  bit  of  it. 
She  had  reached  the  barn  door  just  as 
the  boys  had  finished  putting  on  Eph¬ 
raim’s  skates,  and  knowing  that  her  ap¬ 
pearance  just  then  might  spoil  the  fun, 
she  put  her  eye  to  a  knot-hole  and  stand¬ 
ing  there,  she  forgot  the  sharp  frosty 
night,  and  laughed  until  she  had  to  lean 
against  the  barn  door  for  support.  Now 
she  opened  the  barn  door  and  went  in 
The  boys  tried  to  tell  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  Ephraim  smiled  sheepishly 
from  his  seat  on  the  basket  and  said : 

(Continued  on  page  1499.) 
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Canning  and  Curing*  Meats 


Canning  and  Curing  Meats 
Part  I. 

Lessening  Work. — Butchering  time, 
is  a  serious  time,  for  most  of  us  •who 
live  upon  a  farm ;  the  lard,  sausage,  head¬ 
cheese,  etc.,  all  need  careful  attention,  as 
the  season’s  supply  is  usually  at  stake. 
Some  farmers  prefer  to  do  it  upon  the 
installment  plan,  killing  a  hog  at  a  time. 
This  is  a  very  good  way,  as  it  insures 
a  greater  quantity  of  fresh  meat,  but  it 
also  adds  to  the  work  of  the  household, 
as  a  certain  amount  of  equipment  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  work  and  all  this  has  to 
he  cleaned  and  handled  over  each  time 
it  is  used.  By  canning  a  large  supply 
of  the  fresh  meat  all  the  work  can  be 
done  at  one  time  and  this  leaves  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Winter  to  the  housewife 
with  no  further  care  in  that  direction. 
For  several  years  we  have  had  a  butcher 
come  and  skin  the  hogs  instead  of  scald¬ 
ing  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  This 
has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
butcher  takes  the  hides  for  pay.  He  does 
not  waste  any  fat  upon  them,  he  only 
wishes  the  skin.  He  cleans  the  rough 
lard,  putting  it  into  pails  of  cold  water. 

Caring  For  Lard. — When  the  meat  is 
cooled,  the  carcass  is  sawed  in  two 
lengthwise  and  laid  upon  benches  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  wrapping  paper.  The 
leaf  lard  is  removed  and  the  meat  is 
then  cut  into  the  desired  shapes  and  sizes 
for  the  different  methods  of  curing,  etc. 
The  lard  is  given  first  attention.  The 
rough  lard,  after  several  rinsings,  is  left 
to  soak  in  water  over  night.  In  the 
morning  it  is  rinsed  again  and  put  into 
steamers  and  colanders  to  strain.  The 
leaf  lard  is  cut  into  cubes  of  about  114 
inches,  put  into  large  kettles,  with  a  little 
water,  and  set  upon  the  stove,  back  a 
little  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  it  gets 
somewhat  melted  it  is  brought  to  the 
front  and  allowed  to  cook  rather  briskly. 
A  pancake  turner  or  large  spoon  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle.  By  this  method  it 
can  be  got  out  of  the  way  much  quicker, 
giving  time  for  the  rough  lard  later.  At 
the  same  time  the  leaf  lard  is  put  on  to 
k,  about  one-third  the  quantity  of 


have  used  the  following  recipe  for  over 
25  years  and  find  it  infallible.  To  each 
20  pounds  of  meat  use  nine  ounces  salt, 
four  ounces  sugar,  two  ounces  pepper, 
one-quarter  ounce  sage,  one  teacup  flour, 
one  tablespoon  saltpetre.  All  these  in¬ 
gredients  are  mixed  together  in  a  pan 
before  putting  into  the  meat.  Unless 
one  wishes  the  meat  to  taste  hot  of  the 
pepper  it  is  well  to  get  a  supply  of 
ground  pepper  some  time  before  butcher¬ 
ing  time,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  air 
until  wanted.  This  will  then  give  the 
proper  seasoning  without  the  hot  biting 
effect  of  that  which  is  used  when  freshly 
opened.  A  large  space  or  receptacle  is 
best  for  mixing,  a  zinc  table  or  a  galvan¬ 
ized  tub  will  do  nicely.  We  have  two 
sinks  in  our  kitchen,  one  for  hands  and 
the  other  for  dishes.  The  latter  is  lined 
with  galvanized  iron.  This  is  thoroughly 
scoured  and  the  ground  sausage  meat 
turned  into  it,  after  having  been  weighed. 
The  mixed  seasoning  is  then  sprinkled 
over  it  and  the  whole  mass  mixed  over. 

FARM  WIFE. 


cook. 

good  fresh  beef  suet  is  put  to  cook  also 
It  is  essential  to  be  very  careful  of  the 
tire  when  all  this  grease  is  cooking  as 
it  will  cause  a  great  blaze  if  it  once 
catches  fire.  I  therefore  hurry  it  up  and 
give  it  almost  constant  attention.  This 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way  for  me,  after 
trying  several  methods.  The  lard  is  done 
when  the  little  cubes  begin  to  turn  a 
very  light  brown.  It  is  then  removed  to 
an  outer  room  and  strained  through  a 
bag  (usually  a  25-pound  sugar  sack)  into 
gallon  crocks,  some  of  which  are  filled  to 
the  brim,  while  others  are  left  two-thirds 
full.  The  bag  is  pressed  with  lard  squeez¬ 
ers,  pieces  of  pine  made  for  the  purpose. 
When  this  is  finished,  the  suet  is  treated 
the  same  way  and  used  for  filling  the 
remainder  of  the  crocks  which  were  part¬ 
ly  filled  with  the  lard.  This  mixture 
is  then  stirred  well  to  blend  it  thorough¬ 
ly  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt  is  then  added 
to  all  the  crocks,  and  they  are  left  to 

cool.  The  rough  lard  is  then  cut  into 
pieces  and  put  over  to  cook  and  given 
more  time.  This  gets  the  lard  all  out 
of  the  way  in  one  day.  By  adding  the 
suet  to  a  part  of  the  leaf  lard  I  get  a 
nice  compound  which  I  consider  better 
for  many  purposes  than  the  pure  lard.  I 
use  the  gallon  crocks  for  storage,  as  they 
are  a  nice  size  for  opening.  I  fetch  one 
to  the  pantry  and  keep  it  there  until  the 
contents  are  used.  This  saves  many 
steps  during  the  busy  season.  After  all 
the  lard  is  thoroughly  cold  wax  paper  is 
put  over  each  crock,  then  a  plate  and  it 
is  ready  to  set  away. 

Sausage  Making. — The  sausage  is 
made  the  second  day.  The  pieces  are  cut 
into  small  chunks,  which  will  go  through 
the  food  chopper  easily,  using  the  finest 
knife.  Having  the  hogs  skinned  lessens 
the  labor  of  sausage-making  very  much. 
All  odds  and  ends  and  trimmings  are 
used  for  the  sausage,  including  the  chops. 
Should  the  meat  bid  fair  to  be  too  fat, 
a  little  beef  may  be  added,  or  some  of 
the  fat  pieces  kept  out  and  used  in  can¬ 
ning  liver,  etc.  All  pork  sausage  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  When  it  is  all  ground  it  is 
weighed  and  seasoning  prepared.  We 


“Ball-Band”  Rubber 
Footwear  Makes  a 
Sensible,  Valuable 
Christmas  Present 


Curing  Dandruff 

(Continued  from  page  1403.) 
and  two  rinsing  waters.  Then  she  beats 
up  two  raw  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites 
together  and  rubs  this  well  into  her  hair. 
This  is  next  rinsed  out  with  three  waters 
and  the  hair  dried  mainly  with  brushing. 
She  objects  to  the  use  of  the  towel  much, 
because  it  leaves  lint  in  the  hair.  So 
much  for  the  prevention  of  dandruff,  now 
for  the  cure.  Anyone  who  follows  her 
method  need  read  no  farther.  I  had  an 
idea  the  average  man  had  less  trouble 
than  a  woman  on  account  of  greater  ease 
in  washing  and  drying  the  hair. 

Anyone  with  a  bad  case  of  dandruff 
needs  a  good  shampoo  preparation,  a 
good  quinine  hair  tonic  and  lots  of  pa¬ 
tience.  The  hair  should  be  washed  care¬ 
fully  once  a  week  until  the  need  is  past, 
the  hair  tonic  rubbed  well  into  the  roots 
of  the  hair  at  least  once  a  day,  and  do 
remember  to  do  it  very  gently.  Keep  the 
general  health  up  in  every  way,  and  be 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  If 
the  dandruff  is  so  severe  that  the  sebace¬ 
ous  glands  of  the  scalp  are  active,  the 
scales  are  greasy  and  may  mat  together 
or  form  a  thick  whitish  scurf  on  the 
scalp.  In  this  case,  the  scurf  should  be 
loosened  as  gently  as  possSble  before 
washing.  A  fine  comb  seems  to  be  the 
best  thing  to  use.  “When  the  scalp  is 
neglected,  the  skin  becomes  inactive  and 
the  hair  falls,”  is  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  dandruff.  A  doctor  says 
that  the  fear  of  catching  cold  with  wet 
lmir  is  mostly  imaginary,  but  that  peo¬ 
ple  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear  need  be  careful.  Also  that  the 
ears  of  children  should  be  well  dried  after 
the  bath.  It  takes  about  an  hour  for  a 
woman  to  wash  and  dry  her  hair  prop¬ 
erly  as  I  have  seen  a  professional  do  it. 

Several  want  to  know  if  there  is  any 
good  shampoo  preparation  for  a  dry  sham¬ 
poo,  these  are  women  who  fear  to  wash 
the  hair  in  cold  weather,  but  who  real¬ 
ize  that  the  hair  needs  washing  as  much 
as  the  skin.  I  have  made  inquiries  and 
read  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  effect 
of  soap  and  water.  As  good  a  combina¬ 
tion  as  anything  is  ordinary  cornmeal 
with  a  little  orris  root  mixed  in ;  this  is 
not  necessary  but  seems  nicer  to  use. 
Ordinary  talcum  powder  is  used  by  some 
and  will  give  some  satisfaction  to  one 
with  dry  hair.  In  oily  hair  the  powder 
is  apt  to  mat  together  and  be  very  hard 
to  brush  out.  The  weak  point  of  the 
dry  cleaning  of  the  hair  is  the  endless 
amount  of  brushing  it  takes  to  free  the 
hair  from  the  powder.  Of  course  the 
brushing  is  good  for  the  hair,  but  it  is 
much  harder  than  to  wash  the  hair  the 
usual  way.  The  powder  seems  to  clean 
the  hair;  but  the  scalp  never  feels  the 
same  as  when  the  hair  is  properly  wash¬ 
ed.  If  the  hair  is  washed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  Winter,  and  thoroughly 
dried  before  going  into  the  open  air  or 
into  a  cold  room,  there  is  usually  little 
danger  for  a  normal  person. 

Prevention  of  dandruff  is  much  easier 
than  to  cure  the  trouble.  It  will  take 
time  and  daily  attention  to  the  hair  and 
the  general  health  to  effect  a  cure. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


The  farmer  is  the  one 
man  who  has  not  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  giving  useless  tilings  for  Christmas. 

“Ball -Band”  Arctics  for  men,  women  and 
children — “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots,  Coon 
Tail  Knit  Boots  and  other  “Ball-Band”  Foot¬ 
wear  mean  dry,  comfortable  feet  for  the  wearer. 
Why  not  give  it  at  Christmas? 

“BALLHBAND 


€  C  i 


‘Ball-Band”  boots  are  vacuum  cured.  During  the  vul¬ 
canizing  this  process  causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
fabric  and  rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece.  Look 
for  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark.  It  means  more  days  wear  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  days  wear. 

If  your  regular  merchant  does  not  sell  “Ball-Band”  write 
us  for  the  name  of  a  store  near  you  that  does. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  “More  Days  Wear” 

It  tells  how  to  make  your  rubber  footwear  give  longer  service. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

‘‘The  House  That  Paj!s  Millions  for  Quality ” 


Make  Your  Stream*  Do  Your  Pumping 

Use  water  now  wasted.  I E  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Beats  engines  and  windmills.  No  freez¬ 
ing,  n  >  gasoline .  little  attention^  few  re¬ 
pairs.  Over  11.000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  One  user  says.  “Never  missed 
a  stroke  in  3  years.  ’ '  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  «rav- 
ity  tank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  freo  estimate. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 


3429  Trinity  Bide.,  New  York 
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MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Rook  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terras.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 
KEYSTONE  OKILLER  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


WELL  DRr%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  stylesand  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Stale  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat.  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold — 1 “Rural  N'ew-Yorkkr”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


52  PLEASANT  REMINDERS  OF  YOUR  KINDNESS 

That’s  what  it  means  to  give  your  friend  a  year’s  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  Christmas  Present.  It’s  fit 
to  enter  any  home.  It  will  interest  and  help  every  member 
of  a  family — some  part  of  it.  What  then  is  more  appro¬ 
priate?  We  have  special  cards  which  will  be  mailed  in  time 
for  Christmas,  advising  the  subscriber  of  the  gift.  Send  the 
name  any  time  now.  We  will  do  the  rest.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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'1' H  fcC  KUKAL  new-vokker 


“Our  Syrian  Guest” 

A  Christmas  Story 

By  Harry  Ayres 


“No,  ma’am !  Mister  and  Mis’  Hol¬ 
comb,  we  didn’t  go  up  to  Gran’per’s  for 
Christmas.  It  was  their  turn,  this  year, 
and  we  was  goin’  round  by  Uncle  Jim’s 
and  all  go  up  together.  Maw  made  some 
of  her  mince-pies  and  a  lot  o’  fixin’s;  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  she  had  to  send  them 
and  our  presents  for  Grau’per  and  Grara- 
mer  and  Aunt  Sophy  up  to  Uncle  Jim’s, 
and  let  them  take  ’em  up.  It  made  Maw 
feel  kinder  bad,  cause  she  sez  we  wun’t 
have  the  chance  to  spend  Christmas  up 
to  Gran’per’s  many  more  times,  maybe. 

“She  said  she  bet  we’d  have  a  cold 
snap  after  that  big  fall  o’  snow,  and  she 
went  into  the  spare  room  after  some  ex- 
try  comfortables  to  put  on  the  beds.  She 
was  speshly  anxious  about  Henry  and 
Em’ly  cause  they  will  sleep  with  their 
winders  wide  open.  Lo,  and  behold ! 
when  she  opened  up  the  top  one,  there 


“Our  Syrian  Guest” 


was  Mouser  all  curled  up  with  four  o’ 
the  cutest  little  kittens  you  ever  see. 
We’d  give  up  Mouser  for  lost;  ’cause  we 
hadn’t  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  her  for  a 
week,  l’aw  said  he  bet  she’d  got  caught 
in  one  o’  my  traps,  and  Maw  said  if  sin; 
had  that  was  the  last  traps  I’d  set  with 
her  consent. 

“Well,  she  brung  ’em  into  the  kitchen 
just  as  men  Paw  come  in  from  doin’  the 
noon  chores.  She  sez,  ‘Ezry,  here’s  a  job 
for  you,  right  after  dinner — I  can’t  have 
a  mess  o’  kittens  around  the  house  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Besides,  we 
got  four  more  cats  around  now  than  the 
law  allows.’ 

“Soon’s  we’d  et  dinner,  Paw  sez,  ‘I’ll 
be  ashamed  to  look  anybody  in  the  face 
for  a  week,  but  I  might  as  well  git  that 
job  over  with,’  and  lie  started  for  them 
kittens.  I  sez,  ‘Maw,  let  me  have  ’em — 
I’ll  take  good  care  of  ’em.’ 

“  ‘No,’  she  sez,  ‘I  can’t  have  ’em  around 
and  besides,  the  poor  old  cat  is  nothin’ 
but  skin  and  bones,  and  she  ain’t  able  to 
take  proper  care  of  ’em.’ 

“  ‘She  is,  too,’  I  sez.  ‘What  did  the 
Lord  give  ’em  to  her  for  if  she  ain’t?’ 

“Paw,  he  haw-hawed  right  out;  but  she 
only  pulled  me  over  to  her  and  give  me  a 
kiss.  I  don’t  see  what  wimmen-folks  has 
got  to  be  allers  kisgin*  for !  She  fixed  ’em 
all  up  nice  in  a  box  behind  the  stove, 
and  Paw  told  her  they  was  Mouser’s 
Christmas  present. 

“Maw  started  to  say  sump’n  about 
bringin’  coals  to  Newcastle — yessir,  I  see 
it  in  my  jography — it’s  in  Delaware — 
but  there  come  a  knock  on  the  door.  ’Fore 
I  could  turn  round  to  open  it,  and  while 
Maw  was  sayin’,  ‘For  the  land  sakes  !  T 
hope  it  ain’t  the  preacher — my  kitchen 
lookin’  like  this!’  the  door  opened,  and 
there  stood  a  woman-peddler.  She  had 
a  pack  big  enough  for  a  boss  and  a  big 
satchel  besides.  She  sez,  ‘You  wanner  buy 
somethings?’  and  ’fore  we  could  say  any¬ 
thing  she  had  her  pack  down  and  her 
satchel  open,  and  begun  to  haul  out  a 
lot  o’  wimmen’s  lixin’s. 

“Paw  sez.  ‘We  don’t  buy  from  peddlers; 
but  I  guess  you’re  in  time  for  a  bite  of 
dinner’ — then  he  give  a  big  jump  and 


caught  her  just  as  she  was  failin'  over. 
He  put  her  in  his  big  rocker  and  sez, 
‘Mary,  this  woman’s  goin’  to  faint.’ 

“Maw  run  to  the  cupboard  and  got  a 
bottle  o’  ai'omygit  spirits  o’  pneumonia 
what  Dr.  Stiles  told  her  to  keep  on 
hand  ’cause  of  her  heart,  and  she  fixed 
her  up  a  drink.  Then  Em’ly  come  in  and 
put  a  boolyon  cube  in  some  hot  water 
and  set  it  on  the  stove.  Her  and  Maw 
took  off  the  woman’s  things,  and  Maw 
sez,  ‘Why  the  poor  thing’s  feet  and  legs 
are  soppin  wet!  Ezra,  draw  her  up  to 
the  stove — don’t  stand  there  like  a  stoat 
in  a  bottle!  Why,  you  poor  creature! 
Your  shoes  are  more  fitten  for  a  city 
sidewalk  than  out  in  the  country.’ 

“She  come  to,  after  a  while;  and  she 
took  Maw’s  hand  and  kissed  it.  Ma>v 
sez,  ‘Land  o’  livin’  child,  I  ain’t  the 
Queen  of  England  !’  and  she  pulled  her 
hand  away  and  begun  strokin’  the  wom¬ 
an’s  hair.  My  !  When  she  smiled  up  at 
Maw  she  had  the  whitest  teeth  you  ever 
see ! 

“When  Em’ly  give  her  the  soup  she 
wanted  to  kiss  her  hand,  too,  but  Em’ly 
wouldn’t  let  her.  ’Stead,  she  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek  and  the  woman  begun  to  cry. 
Seems  to  me  wimmen  is  allers  kissin’  or 
cryin’. 

“When  she  got  better  they  tried  to  get 
sump’n  out  of  her,  but  she  couldn't  talk 
United  States.  She  pulled  out  a  piece 
o’  paper  what  said  114  Schuyler  St., 
Blankenburg,  on  it;  and  Maw  sez, 
‘You'll  never  make  Blankenburg,  child; 
it’s  40  miles  from  here.’  The  woman 
shook  her  head;  then  she  pulled  out  a 
cross  and  sez,  ‘I  Chr-ristian’ — just  like 
that. 

-  “Paw  sez,  ‘Mother,  this  is  a  case  for 
Father  Lavelle.  He’s  a  foreigner,  and 
they  say  he  can  speak  most  any  language 
there  is.  I  saw  him  go  down,  this  morn- 
in’,  and  I'm  goin’  to  ’phone  the  village 
— mebbe  I  can  ketch  him  on  his  way  back 
from  Belfort.’ 

“The  poor  woman  was  so  beat  out  she 
couldn’t  get  up  on  her  feet  when  she 
tried,  so  Maw  sent  me'n  Paw  out  whilst 
her  and  Em’ly  put  her  to  bed.  When  she 
called  us  back  she  looked  kinder  seare.v, 
and  sez,  ‘Father,  this  may  be  a  case  for 
the  priest  and  it  may  not,  but  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Mary  Barlow  it’s  a  case  for 
the  doctor.’  Then  she  whispered  sump'n 
and  Paw  went  to  the  ’phone  again. 

“I  didn’t  see’s  I  could  be  any  help,  so 
I  went  to  help  Henry  saw  wood.  If  ’t 
hadn’t  been  for  them  kittens  I'd  a  ’gone 
with  him  right  after  dinner,  ’cause  we  got 
a  new  gasoline  engine  and  it’s  just  fun 
to  see  that  thing  chaw  up  wood.  I  told 
him  all  about  it.  and  ’long  ’bout  four 
o’clock  he  sez,  ‘Well,  Bub,  that’s  the  last 
stick  we’ll  saw  till  after  we  get  over  the 
effects  of  our  Christmas  dinner.  We'll 
draw  off  the  water  and  cover  up  Mr. 
Strong-arm  good  and  snug,  then  we'll  hie 
ourselves  hence  and  see  how  our  guest  is 
gettin’  on.  I’ll  bet  you  the  dollar  I  lost 
in  Mill  Creek  10  years  ago  last  Summer 
that  I  get  there  before  you  do — now! 
One — two — three — Go  !’ 

“Course  I  beat  him — he  can’t  run  !  He 
can  beat  Paw  swingin’  a  ax  though — 
Paw  owns  up  to  it.  When  we  got  there 
the  priest  had  come.  He’d  been  in  to  see 
her  and  was  tollin’  Paw  that  she  was  a 
Syrian  woman,  tryin’  to  got  to  Blanken¬ 
burg  to  meet  her  husband.  Ho  could  make 
out  that  much,  but  lie  didn't  talk  Syrian 
very  well  and  she  couldn’t  talk  French 
no  better,  so  they’d  have  to  let  it  go  at 
that  for  the  present. 

“The  doctor  was  there,  too;  but  we 
didn’t  see  him  till  supper.  Whilst  Paw'n 
Henry  was  doin’  the  barn  chores  and 
milkin’,  I  fed  the  hens  and  gethered  the 
aigs  and  fed  the  calves.  I  wanted  to  feed 
the  pigs,  too;  hut  Paw  said  he  guessed 
he'd  tend  to  that  part  hisself — I  was  half- 
hen,  half-hoss  and  half-cow,  all  right,  but 
it  took  a  man  of  experience  to  be  half¬ 
hog — too  many  went  the  whole  thing. 

“Henry  and  Ern'ly  got  the  supper,  and 
I  bet  it  was  seven  o'clock  ’fore  we  set 
down.  Soon's  Em’ly  got  through  she 
went  into  the  bedroom  and  Maw  set 
down ;  but  she  hadn’t  et  more’n  three 
mouthfuls  ’fore  she  started  up.  Dr. 
Stiles  pulled  her  down  again  and  told  her 


to  be  ca’m  and  eat  a  good  meal — she 
might  need  it  before  mornin’. 

“Them  wimmen  done  a  lot  of  trottin’ 
in  and  out,  but  they  wouldn’t  let  nobody 
help.  Dr.  Styles  went  to  the  ’phone  a 
few  times,  but  mostly  him  and  the  priest 
played  checkers  and  talked.  Then  he  said 
he  guessed  he’d  take  a  nap.  lie  laid 
down  on  the  lounge  and  Henry  covered 
him  up  with  a  new  boss-blanket.  I  bet 
he  was  asleep  in  two  minutes.  Then 
Paw  quit  playin'  dominoes  with  me  and 


Wishbone  Penwiper 

went  to  talkin’  with  the  priest.  I  dunno 

I  guess  they  talked  about  everything. 
Paw  sez  he  didn’t  know  a  foreigner  could 
know  so  much.  The  last  I  heard  -’fore  1 
dropped  off  to  sleep  they  was  fightin’  the 
battle  of  Trenton  and  campin’  out  with 
General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
Henry,  was  readin’  most  of  the  time. 
Em’ly  sez  the  only  thing  in  this  world 
she’s  jealous  of  is  a  book. 

“Along  ’bout  ’leven  o’clock  Maw  come 
in.  She  sez,  ‘Ezry,  you  take  Jimmie  to 
bed  with  you— you’ll  only  be  in  the  way. 
Henry,  you  pack  off  too — that  book’ll 
keep  till  day  after  tomorrow.  Father 
Lavelle,  if  you’ve  any  consolation  to  offer 
that  poor  creature  in  there,  now’s  the 
time  to  do  it — I’m  goin’  to  wake  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  ten  minutes.’ 

“When  we  was  undressin’  I  sez  to 
Paw,  ‘Santy  ain’t  got  no  show  in  this 
house  tonight.  I  bet  they  wunt  be  no 
Christmas  tree,  nor  no  presents,  nor 
nothin’.’  lie  sez,  ‘You  say  your  prayer 
and  hop  into  bed,  son.  We’ll  see  what  we 
do  see  in  the  mornin’.' 

“Well,  sir!  If  it  wa’nt  most  eight 
o’clock  when  I  woke  up.  ’Fore  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  I  peeked  in  the  parlor, 
and,  sure  nuff!  there  was  a  Christmas 


“Sally  Piper” 

tree.  Henry  was  back  from  the  station 
and  they  was  all  at  breakfast.  When  I 
'vent  in  they  all  sez — quiet  like, — ‘Merry 
Christmas!  Jimmie.’  I  sez,  ‘Same  to  you 
all,  ladies  and  gentlemen — Maw,  how  is 
the  lady?’  She  sez,  ‘Doin’  as  well  as 
maybe,  sonny.’  She  seemed  to  be  tickled 
’bout  sump’n. 

“After  I’d  et  maybe  nine  or  ten  pan¬ 
cakes  and  prob’Iy  not  more’n  two  or 
three  pieces  o’  sausage,  Paw  sez,  ‘Seein’ 
that  tin1  doctor  leaves  right  after  break¬ 
fast.  Jimmie,  we’ll  call  that  a  meal.  We 
w  ill  now  adjourn  to  the  parlor.’ 

“Well,  sir!  They  was  presents  for 
everybody — how  d’you  s’pose  Santy 
knowed  the  priest  and  the  doctor  and  the 
Syrian  woman  was  there?  Last  off,  Maw 
goes  out,  and  pretty  soon  she  comes  back 
with  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  her  arm. 
She  went  up  to  the  stove  and  sez,  ‘Come 
here,  sonny,  and  see  what  else  Santy 
brought.’  She  opened  ’em  up  careful, 
and,  land  o’  Goshen  !  it  was  a  baby ! 

“I  ain’t  much  on  babies,  but  I  bet 
you’ll  say  that’s  the  prettiest  one  you 
ever  see  when  you  come  over.  I  asked 
Maw  whose  is  it,  and  she  said  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Syrian  woman. 


December  18,  1915. 

“  ‘What’ll  we  call  him,  Jimmie?’  sez 
she. 

“I  told  her  I  didn't  know.  Some  said 
one  thing  and  some  said  another.  Finely 
Paw  sez,  ‘What  does  his  mother  call  him 
— seems  to  me  she's  got  one  or  two  rights 
in  this  matter.’ 

“  ‘She’s  named  him  Yusuf,’  sez  Maw. 
‘Ain’t  it  a  funny  name?’ 

“The  priest  said  that  was  Syrian  for 
Joseph — Tie  is  named  for  Saint  Joseph, 
the  father  of  our  Saviour,’  he  sez. 

“  ‘Let’s  call  him  .Toe,  then,’  I  sez. 

“Paw  had  a  book  in  his  hand — it  was 
his  present  from  Maw.  He  held  it  up. 
lie  sez,  ‘Father  Lavelle  got  the  boy’s 
father  on  the  ’phone,  this  mornin’,  and 
he’ll  be  here  tomorrow  night,  so  we  won’t 
have  him  very  long.  While  he  is  here, 
however,  and  as  long  as  I  live,  this  is 
what  he  will  be  to  me,’  and  he  pointed  to 
the  title  of  the  book. 

“It  was,  ‘Our  Syrian  Guest.’  ” 


Odd  Christmas  Gifts 

Wisiirone  Pejv  wiper. — Here  is  a  pen¬ 
wiper  made  from  a  chicken's  wishbone. 
Have  the  bone  clean  and  dry.  Take  a 
piece  of  shoemaker’s  wax,  which  is  a 
shiny  black,  and  press  on  the  top  of  the 
wish  bone  for  the  head.  You  can  mould 
it  into  the  shape  of  a  darkey’s  head,  shap¬ 
ing  the  nose,  then  use  two  white  beads, 
pressed  into  the  wax  for  eyes,  and  a  red 
one  for  a  mouth.  A  little  white  cotton 
batting  can  be  stuck  on  for  hair  or  finely 
raveled  black  yarn.  Next  make  him  a 
high  collar  of  stiff  white  paper,  fastening 


it  in  place  with  a  few  stitches,  then  make 
a  long  cloak  of  heavy  black  woolen  cloth 
(broadcloth  or  light  weight  felt  is  good). 
Cut  the  cloth  something  like  a  half  cir¬ 
cle  in  shape,  fold  it  around  the  wishbone 
and  trim  off  so  it  will  be  straight  around 
the  bottom.  If  fixed  right  he  can  now 
stand  alone.  Next  make  a  cape  of  the 
same  cloth  so  it  comes  down  around  his 
shoulders  and  hides  the  absence  of  hands 
and  arms.  You  can  give  him  a  tiny  neck¬ 
tie,  either  white  or  any  bright  color  you 
choose  and  now  Mr.  Wishbone  Penwiper 
is  done. 

Sally  Piper. — Take  a  common  clay 
pipe,  a  plain  one  with  the  little  point  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  With  a  knife 
carefully  sharpen  this  point  into  a  long 
sharp  nose,  then  with  water  color  paints, 
colored  crayons  (or  even  pen  and  ink) 
mark  her  mouth  out  with  red  and  if 
using  water  colors  tint  her  cheeks  pink. 
Outline  her  eyes  with  black,  with  a  round 
blue  spot  in  center,  and  give  her  high 
arching  eyebrows  of  brown.  For  her 
dress  use  a  paper  sack  the  same  length 
of  the  pipe,  cut  a  tiny  round  hole  in  the 
bottom,  just  large  enough  for  the  stem 
of  the  pipe  to  go  through.  The  pipe 
should  be  glued  at  the  opening  so  it  will 


Clothespin  Fairy 

not  slip  out.  The  bottom  corners  of 
the  paper  sack  forming  her  shoulders 
(sometimes  one  can  get  sacks  with  bright 
red  and  green  stripes  on  them).  Tie  a 
string  around  the  sack  and  draw  it  up 
to  form  the  waist.  Now  if  you  are  using 
the  colored  sacks  all  you  will  have  to  do 
is  to  add  a  sash  of  bright  colored  tissue 
(Continued  on  page  1499.) 
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or  crepe  paper,  but  if  you  use  the  plain 
white  paper  sack  you  can  make  a  dress 
of  tissue  or  crepe  paper  to  put  over  the 
paper  sack.  Add  a  sash  with  a  big  bow 
in  the  back.  The  stiff  paper  sack  will 
enable  her  to  stand  alone.  For  her  bon¬ 
net  cut  a  circle  of  white  tissue  paper 
using  about  three  thicknesses  of  paper; 
it  should  be  about  six  inches  across. 
Using  a  needle  and  coarse  white  thread, 
gather  the  circle  clear  around  about  one- 
half  inch  from  the  edge,  draw  it  up  care¬ 
fully,  and  put  over  the  bowl  of  the  pipe, 
turning  the  edges  back  to  form  a  frill 
around  her  face.  You  can  make  white 
tissue  paper  strings  or  just  put  a  bow  of 
white  tissue  at  her  throat. 

IIickorynut  Dolls. — Choose  large 

smooth  hickorynuts ;  with  a  sharp  knife 


whittle  the  point  on  the  nut  down  so  it 
will  form  the  nose.  Paint  eyes  and 
mouth  on  it;  when  dry  glue  firmly  to  a 
body  made  by  rolling  up  a  piece  of  old 
muslin  three  inches  wide,  into  a  roll  not 
quite  so  large  around  as  the  nut,  and 
sewing  it  smoothly  along  the  side.  Sew 
on  tiny  rolls  for  arms.  Take  a  circle  of 
muslin  about  eight  inches  across,  gather 
all  round  the  edge  and  draw  up ;  slip  this 
on  the  doll  body,  and  draw  up.  It  an¬ 
swers  for  an  underskirt.  Now  you  can 
dress  it  to  represent  an  old  lady  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  black  dress  (either  silk  or  cam¬ 
bric)  with  a  full  skirt  with  plain  waist 
and  puff  sleeves,  and  then  make  a  white 
kerchief  to  fold  over  her  shoulders.  She 
can  have  a  tiny  white  apron  also,  and 
with  a  pretty  frilled  cap  will  make  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  any  little  girl’s  doll 
family.  By  using  fine  wire  you  can  make 
a  tiny  pair  of  eye-glasses  for  her,  which 
add  much  interest  to  her  looks.  These 
dolls  can  also  be  dressed  in  any  style  de¬ 
sired.  same  as  any  other  dolls. 

Clothespin  Fairies. — Take  a  new 
white  clothespin  with  smooth  head ;  on 
it  paint  a  face  (or  draw  with  pen  and 
ink)  on  one  side.  Tut  a  little  glue  on 
top  and  back  of  head,  and  press  into  a 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton.  When  dry 
remove  the  extra  cotton  ;  this  will  leave 
it  with  a  fine  head  of  hair.  Now  take 
white  tissue  paper  cut  in  strips  half  as 
wide  as  the  clothespin  is  long,  and  notch 
one  side  in  pretty  pattern.  This  is  the 
lower  edge  of  the  skirts.  Gather  the  up¬ 
per  edge,  cut  the  strips  different  lengths, 
so  that  the  first  skirt  you  put  on  will  be 
narrow,  just  fitting  around  the  clothes¬ 
pin  nicely,  then  put  on  another,  making 
it  a  little  fuller.  Put  on  several  skirts 
in  this  way  making  each  one  larger 
around  until  they  set  out  well  from  the 
pin.  Then  take  pink  tissue  paper  and 
gather  a  very  full  skirt,  and  put  on  over 
the  white  ones.  Cut  a  piece  of  pink  paper 
three  inches  long,  1 %  inch  wide,  gather 
on  both  long  sides  and  put  on  for  a 
waist,  tying  one  gathering  thread  around 
the  neck,  and  the  other  around  the  waist. 
Puff  out  the  fullness  for  the  waist,  put  a 
belt  of  gilt  paper  on  to  cover  the  gather 
at  the  waist.  Cut  out  a  crown  of  the 
gilt  paper  and  put  on  the  hair.  Cut  out 
arms  of  white  paper  and  put  on  puffs  of 
pink  paper  over  the  upper  ends  of  the 
arms  for  sleeves,  then  paste  the  sleeves  to 
the  dress  waist,  and  they  will  look  as  if 
the  sleeves  were  set  into  the  waist.  Next 
cut  out  two  wings  from  stiff  white  paper, 
and  by  bending  over  the  edges  where  they 
fasten  to  the  doll  it  is  easy  to  glue  them 
in  place.  Now  touch  all  along  the  edges 
of  the  wings  and  the  bottom  of  the  pink 
skirt  with  mucilage  or  paste,  be  very 
careful  not  to  put  on  but  a  very  little, 
then  sprinkle  with  tinsel.  Wherever  the 
paste  was  the  tinsel  will  stick  fast  and 
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will  sparkle  and  shine  like  stars.  Sprin¬ 
kle  a  little  on  the  hair  also.  Tie  a  length 
of  black  thread  around  the  fairy  to  hang 
her  up  by  and  behold  a  glittering  little 
lady  who  will  call  forth  many  cries  of 
delight  from  the  children. 

CORA  HAMILTON. 


The  Turkey  Intrenched 

The  picture  shown  herewith  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Telegram,  and  will 
show  the  feelings  of  many  housekeepers 
at  Thanksgiving.  When  it  came  to  talk¬ 
ing  turkey  it  was  found  that  the  fine  old 
bird  was  safe  behind  a  pile  of  money 
— for  a  well-lined  poeketbook  was  needed 
to  get  at  him.  To  a  farm  woman  with 
fat  poultry  always  walking  about  the 
yard,  waiting  to  step  into  the  frying  or 
roasting  pan,  it  will  be  hard  to  realize 
what  a  luxury  such  a  bird  means  to  many 
city  people  in  these  times  of  boosted 
prices. 


“  Meatless”  and  “  Fatless”  Days 


The  German  government  has  ordered 
that  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week  no  lard,  fat  or  butter  shall  be  used 
in  preparing  meats,  poultry  or  other 
dishes  in  any  public  dining  places.  Such 
food  must  be  boiled.  On  Tuesday  and 
Friday  no  meat  of  any  kind  except  fish, 
can  be  sold  raw  or  prepared  !  The  fol¬ 
lowing  bill  of  fare*  for  a  “fatless”  day 
was  presented  at  one  hotel : 

Consomme. 

Tapioca  Soup. 

Fried  Eggs  with  Spinach. 

Boiled  Codfish. 

Boiled  Beef  with  Horseradish  Sauce. 
Leg  of  Mutton,  Caper  Sauce,  Vegetables. 

Cold  Cuts. 

Caramel  Pudding. 

Cheese. 

Here  is  another  for  a  “meatless”  day. 

Bed  Cabbage  Soup. 

Soup  of  River  Crabs. 

Boiled  Fish. 

Fried  Eggs  with  Tomatoes. 

Salmon  Croquettes,  Mushrooms. 

Spinach,  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Lobster. 

Fried  Sole. 


Mixed  Tee  Cream,  Pastry,  Cheese,  Coffee. 

As  for  prices  of  food  here  is  the  bill  of 
fare  at  a  Berlin  restaurant: 


Potato  Soup  .  10  cents 

Sago  Soup  .  10  cents 

Boiled  Salmon  .  30  cents 


Different  kind  of  fish  from  21  to  30  cents 
Rice  with  Apples  with  Brown 

Butter  .  10  cents 

Mushrooms  with  Fried  Eggs...  10  cents 

Carrots  with  Potatoes .  14  cents 

Spinach  with  Fried  Eggs .  10  cents 

Succotash .  20  cents 

Salmon  with  Asparagus .  02  cents 

Stewed  Fruit  with  Dumplings..  21  cents 
Etc. 


Ephraim’s  Christmas  Experiment 

(Continued  from  page  140G.) 

“Those  boys  o’  your’n  roped  me  in, 
Mainly.” 

Mandy  found  a  seat  on  a  bundle  of  corn 
while  Ephraim  held  closely  to  his  basket. 
Then  for  over  an  hour  they  watched  the 
boys  skate. 

Finally  Lant  said,  “Let’s  quit,  Leon, 
and  get  off  to  bed,  so  we  can  get  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  get  at  that  corn.  If 
we  just  dig  in  we  can  get  it  all  husked 
tomorrow,  and  then  we  can  have  the 
whole  barn  floor.” 

“Just  as  easy  as  pie,”  agreed  Leon,  in 
utter  disregard  of  his  sore  hand. 

“Yes,  and  we’ll  have  time  to  shin  over 
and  ask  Fred  and  the  girls  to  come,” 
“and  the  teacher  too,”  added  Lant. 
“She’s  got  some  skates,  and  she  didn’t  go 
home  for  Christmas.” 

“If  it  gets  too  cold  for  the  girls  out 
here,”  said  their  mother,  “they  might 
come  in  the  house  and  pop  corn  and 
crack  butternuts.” 

Ephraim  had  been  silent  while  they 
were  all  preparing  to  leave  the  barn. 
Now  he  spoke  up  as  he  fastened  the  barn 
door. 

“I  see  by  the  Record,  that  they  are 
goin’  to  hev  an  expert  down  to  Chateau- 
gay  all  next  week.” 

“Farm?”  innocently  asked  Lant. 

“Naw.  Roller  skater,”  answered  his 
father.  “A  lady  that  kin  do  all  sorts  o’ 
fancy  turns,  and  I  was  jest  a  thinkin’ 
— mebbe — ’twouhl  be  a  good  plan  to  hook 
up  some  night  an’  take  yer  ma  down  to 
see  her.” 


A  NYTHING  which  raises  the  standard  of  hand  efficiency  deserves  to 
/"A  rank  as  a  national  service — and  this  is  the  hi&h  place  everywhere 
£,iven  to  Hansen  gloves.  For  dress  occasions  or  in  overalls, 
whether  you  handle  a  horse  or  plow,  motorcycle,  car  or  engine,  you 
look  best — work  best  in  a  Hansen. 


You  don’t  mind  so  much  how  your  hands 
look  at  work,  but  how  about  the  hours  off? 
Wear  a  Hansen  on  duty  and  be  proud  of 
your  hands  always.  Prevent  a  cracked, 
calloused  skin  with  this  £love  of  depend - 
able  protection.  All  finest  leathers,  easily 
cleaned,  soft,  pliable,  durable. 


For  women  and  children  too.  Write  for 
free  book.  It  shows  the  way  to  extra 
&love  comfort  without  extra  cost.  For 
motoring,  driving  and  cycling  a  Hansen 
&love  or  mitten  insures  warmth  and 
freedom.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
write  us.  Send  for  book  anyway. 


Protector 
Gauntlet 
The  working 
&love  that  helps 
the  hands 


O.  C.  Hansen  Manufacturing  Co. 

136AE  Detroit  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Dan  Patch  Mitten 
Extra  quality, warm¬ 
ly  lined,  fur  or  fleece 
wool 


Dan  Patch 
Driving  and  general 
wear;  fur,  lamb  fur 
or  fleece  wool  lined 


Double-Up  Auto  Mitten 
Fur-lined,  with  one  finder  free 


WITH  STOCK  AND  TOOLS  FOR 


$7,000.00  TERMS 

I-'HIS  farm  is  located  two  miles  from  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  Borden’s  plant  and  a  creamery,  stores,  market, 
■  and  a  cheese  factory.  The  land  is  all  good  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  raises  fine  crops  of 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  oats,  corn,  and  there  is  a  patch  of 
alfalfa.  The  owner  cut  fiU  tons  of  hay.  The  place  carries 
26  head  of  cattle,  6  horses  and  the  owner  sold  20  tons  of 
hay  besides  feeding  the  stock.  There  are  about  30  acres 
of  hardwood  timber,  73  acres  of  meadow,  fences  are  of 
wire  and  in  good  condition.  There  are  2  orchards,  10  to 
60  trees  in  each.  A  2-story,  12-room  house  with  woodshed 
attached,  running  water  at  the  door,  out-buildings  in 
fairly  good  condition,  partly  new,  a  main  barn,  30x10, 
28x10  addition,  30  x60  barn,  and  an  18  x24  barn.  Running 
water  at  barn  in  trough.  It  is  only  Aj  mile  from  macadam 
road.  For  the  price  of  ♦7JOO.OO  the  owner  will  include 
the  following  property:  17  cows,  young  stock,  hens,  1 
horses,  a  colt,  and  all  kinds  of  farming  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Inquire 


HIRAM  M1NTZ,  216  Phelps  Bldg,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


.rmers.  Delightful,  healthy 


The  State  for  Thrifty  Farmers.  Delightful,  healthy 
climate.  Good  Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to  big 
markets  of  large  cities  of  the  East.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  booklet  &  map. 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
G2  Hoffman  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


farMS 

ALONG  CUES.  &  OHIO  RY 
At  91^-00  an  acre  and  up.  Abun¬ 
dant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  winters, 
plentiful  labor,  excellent  markets. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  Farm 
Home  booklet,  “Country  Life  in 
Virginia,”  and  low  excursion  rates. 
Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  In¬ 
dustrial  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry., 
Room  1003,  Richmond,  Virginia 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet  free.  JOHN  E.  WALKER,  Salem,  Va. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  protits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Room  87,  Southern  Railway,  Wasliinyton,  D.  C. 


Long  Wearing  and  Comfortable  Too 

Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  are  made  of 
highest  quality  material  by  the  most  expert 
workmen.  They  are  triple  reenforced  at  every 
seam  and  joint.  This  makes  them  the  longest 
wearing  rubber  boots,  because  they  are  made 
right,  and  lined  right.  Elephant  Head  Rubber 
Boots  are  famed  for  comfort.  Made  in  all 
lengths.  Sold  by  square  dealers. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 
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Judging  a  Cow 

The.  picture  and  description,  reproduced 
from  an  Ohio  State  University  bulletin, 
show  the  parts  used  in  judging  by  the 
score  card  system. 

The  various  characters  of  the  dairy 
cow  considered  in  judging  are: 

Size. — Production  in  proportion  to  size 
is  necessary. 

FORM. — Typically  feminine,  no  tcnd- 


old  chain  ties.  Perfect  cleanliness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  matter  of  frequent  attention, 
no  matter  how  the  stable  is  built,  m.  r.  d. 


Amount  of  Cream  in  Milk 

_If  milk  tested  4%  fat  how  many  quarts 
of  cream  would  there  be  in  100  pounds  of 

mi'^?  15.  M. 

.New  Jersey. 

The  number  of  quarts  of  cream  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  from  100  pounds  4% 


1,  Muzzle:  2, 

n. 


face;  3, 
hip;  12, 
18, 


flank;  23,  teat;  24,  udder;  25,  thigh;  26,  tail.  ’ 

digestive  and  resnira-  milk  depends  entirely  upon  the  per  cent 

fat  in  the  cream.  With 


ency  to  fat,  large 
tory  systems,  wedge  shape. 

Qi  alxty. — Refinement  of  bone,  mus¬ 
cle  and  skin  tissue. 

Temperament. — Gentle  an d 
able,  alert,  placid  eye,  ready 
to  surroundings. 

Head  and  Neck.— Muzzle  broad,  lips 
strong  and  muscular,  nostrils  large  and 
open,  features  distinct  and  fine,  though 
not  delicate,  distinctly  feminine,  neck 
long,  slim  and  flat,  forehead  broad. 


mi 

of 


rnanage- 

response 


e  cream.  With  a  separator, 
cream  may  be  separated  at  almost  any 
richness  from  10%  to  00%.  Below  I 
fi^ve  figured  the  number  of  quarts  of 
-0%,  .10%  and  40%  cream  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  from  100  pounds  of  4%  milk 
assuming  that  there  is  no  loss  of  fat  ’ 
skim-milk. 

100  multiplied  by  .04  equals 
pounds  butterfat  in  100  4%  milk 

Four  divided  by  .20  equals  20  pounds 
-0%  cream  possible. 

divided  by  .30  equals  13.3  of 


m 


four 


of 

Four 

cream 


30% 


the 


sprung 


from  flesh,  sloping  yet  snugly 
shoulder  blade  bound  snugly  to 
with  backbone  rising  between 
blades  and  free  from  beef. 

Body. — ('best  deep,  ribs  well 
barrel  large. 

IIind  Quarters.— Hips  wide 

prominent,  rump  long,  wide,  level  1 
hips  to  pin  bones,  thighs  long,  thin 
flat,  legs  short  and  set  wide  apart. 

Udder. — Large,  flexible,  atta 
snugly  to  abdomen  and  broad  where 
tached,  teats  well  formed  and  of  conven¬ 
ient  size,  veins  large  and  milk 
large  and  numerous. 

A  dairy  cow  is  most  accurately  ji 
when  at  the  best  stage  in  her  mi 
period.  Dry  cows  may  show  more 
than  would  be  desired  when  in  full 
ing  condition. 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSH1RES 

Headed  by  the  following  great  boars : 

LEE  PREMIER’S  RIVAL 
BRANFORD  ARTFUL  RIVAL 
HOPEFUL  LEE’S  SUCCESSOR 

WE.are  now  making  room  for  1910  spring 
T  litters-,  and  offer  over  100  bead,  includ¬ 
ing  tried  brood  sows  (open)  and  gilts  ready 
to  breed  for  spring  litters,  service  boars,  in¬ 
cluding  Hopeful  Lee's  Successor,  spring  and 
fall  pigs  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

We  will  contract  to.  breed  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  to  be  sold,  to  Lee  Premier's 
Rival  and'Branford "A rtfnl  Rival,  the  latter 
used  in  the  A.  J,  Lovejoy  herd. 

buy  a  son  or  daughter  of  Lee  Premier's 
Rival,  the  greatest  boar  we  ever  owned. 
B'-ed.  raised  and  owned  by  firanfurd  Farms. 

When  writing,  specify  what  you  desire  us 
to  price  you. 

Everything  High-class. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


LARGETYPEBERKSHIRES 

Spring  boars  and  sows.  Fall  pigs.  Quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

N.  G.  Wilcox,  la  Jay  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

B  E  R  K  S  H  I  RES  ages 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berksliires  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  fine  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can't  come 
write  your  wants.  H  L.  Brown  Waterport,  Orleans  Co., N  Y. 

Large  Berksliires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars 

H.  C.&  «.  15.  JIA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  \\ 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Nothing  for  sale  lint  big  March  aiid  April  PIGS. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

For  Sale  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N  Y. 

BFRKSHIRFS~T,,e  ^<)n c,  deep,  heavy,  bone  type 
u  E n  l\  0  it  I  fl  L  0  drown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  P.ices  right.  A  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Mil. 


Arrangement  of  Cow  Stalls 

I  am  about  to  remodel  a  cow  stable ; 
expect  to  put  in  cement  floor  and  swing 
stanchions.  I  desire  to  keep  cows  as 
clean  as  possible.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
arrange  it,  that  is,  the  length  of  platform, 
width  of  gutter  and  mangers?  Cows  are 
medium-sized  Jerseys.  I  have  wood  floor 
now  and  chain  ties ;  cows  get  too  dirtv. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  g,  e.‘p. 

Hie  platform  upon  which  the  cows 
stand  is  ordinarily  built  from  4*4  to  five 
feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cows.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  make 
one  width  suit  all  animals.  By  measur¬ 
ing  the  platform  of  your  old  stable,  you 
will  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  you 
need  in  the  new  one.  A  cow  should  stand 
with  her  hind  feet  very  close  to  the  gut¬ 
ter,  and  the  gutter  should  be  deep  enough 
to  hold  all  droppings  that  accumulate  be¬ 
tween  the  periods  of  cleaning  out;  eight 
inches  in  front  and  six  in  the  rear  is  a 
good  proportion ;  a  width  of  sixteen 
inches  is  a  convenient  one.  If,  instead  of 
having  the  stanchions  parallel  with  the 
gutter,  they  are  a  few  inches  closer  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  a  variety  of 
widths  of  platform  is  afforded  and  differ¬ 
ent  sized  cows  can  be  accommodated.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  however,  the  width  that  best 
suits  the  average  of  the  herd  is  adopted 
for  all.  With  swing  stanchions  that  do 
not  permit  of  much  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  movement  upon  the  part  of  the  cows 
you  will  probably  have  less  trouble  in 
keeping  your  cows  clean  than  with  the 
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,  FEED  WHOLESALE  SAVE  MONEY  «RyE 

,  Mix  Cars.  HART LETT  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

FEEDIIVG  '  MOLA*iC  r<T“ 

Lowest  Quotation*  barrel  to  car-  ^  p 

loid.  WHio  the  MOORE  BROS,  of  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  ,  NfJ 

»  J - - __ - - 

HORSES  | 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers  • 

1  Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammotli  Jacks  > 
and  Jennets.  Saddle  Stallions,  (foldings,  Mares 

THE  COOK  T?arcU ny  «|C.riTi,lc  your  walltS- 

7  HE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  436  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 

siitMRsatsgiss  i 

Highland  View  Stock  Farm  i 

Our  barns  are  Ailed  with  the  best  Pereheron  and  f 
»  „  ...  fieigians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa.  L 

100  Pereheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  1 

MARKS  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  g 

Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular.  r 

A.  AY.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio  c 

Purebred  Registered  Percherons  C 

sell  cash  or  part  exchange  purebred  Holstein  heifers 
-imported  stallions,  2  imported  mares,  bred,  3  fil¬ 
lies.  (2  imported,  1  bred),  1  stallion  foal.  Special 
price  on  bunch.  C.  H.  BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York 

SHEEP  1 

RE.Glf  uR,E£  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAM  ns  and  EWE  T 
"  LAMBS  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS  S  SONS,  Wilson,  N.Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  Ewes^^g  c 

Ewe  la,nbs'  choice  Quality. 

HAoLLTi  BROS.,  -  Seneca,  X,  Y. 

::  GOATS  1 

MILCH  GOATS-paVffi'I<ffifSt^«h:;»«« 

SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

TOGGENBURG  SAANEN 

Yearlings  and  younger.  %  pure 

BUCKS,  $10  and  up  DOES,  $15  and  up 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

SHARPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

For  Sale  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C*  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

Ferret'S  for  Either  color,  large  or 

F  errets  roroaie  mated  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  L  iioice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  &  Co  ,  Greenwich.  Ohio 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE  ®ooklet  an<1  price  list  free. 

Iknuuio  iun  On  LC  JNO.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London.  0 

FERRETSFOK  SALE- White  or 

,  r?  .  ,  r.  w  brown.  Guaranteed  clean.  *» 
i  ®Tcck.  Illustrated  book  and  price  list  free.  J 

LEM  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio  Re 

FOR  S/lLE-^iver  an<l  ""bite  pointer  Leo 

..  bitch.  18  months.  Pedigreed. 

Registered  A.  K.C.  No.  1U016,  broken.  $25  or  offer.  «l 

H.  S.  NICHOLS,  .  STAMFORD,  CONN.  At 

JUREIIREI)  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-six  weeks 
old — sows. $6;  bdiu  s,  $.").  Sons  from  last  spring's 


100  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs 


II  rite  for  dcscj'ipt  i rc  circular  ami  price  lint . 


Ridgely  Manor  Farm, 


foe  out  of  excellent 
lco  stock.  Either  sex. 

Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


1HESTER  WHITE — Registered  Sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow.  Address,  Euoene  I  Black,  Scio,  N  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 


j  'w  wimo  aim  uau  j 

I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

W.  POST,  -  Ensenere,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Meridale  Jerseys 


have  been  bred  along  definite  lines 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Their  quality 
is  indicated  by  an  average  yield  of 
7995  lbs.  milk,  518  lbs.  butter,  per 
cow  per  year,  of  147  cows  on  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Merit  test.  Young  bulls  and 
foundation  stock  always  for  sale.  I 
Personal  selection  is  preferred,  but 
full  information  will 
gladly  be  submitted  by  /v* 
letter  if  desired. 

(  (A.j’CC 

ayer  &  McKinney  W 

300_  Chestnut  Street  '  C-viP 

y 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  HAVE 

THE  BEST 

^  e  can  furnish  bulls  I  Our  heifers  add  cows 
at  all  ages  and  prices.  |  yield  largedividends. 

LET  US  SERVE  YOU 
Delaware  Co.  Jersey  Breeders  Imp.  Ass.,  Franklin,  N.Y. 


QUALITY 


FAR  QAI  F  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
I  wll  vHLL  service;  lie  lias 8 dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs..  2  oz.  milk 
and  ('dribs..  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  dams 
have  14 daughters  with  authenticated  records: 
he  also  has  15  sires-with  231  tested  daughters. 
”  (!  also  offer  20  heifers  and  beifercalves  from 
Register  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  er  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


JE 


LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  hulls 
a  $on  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  groat  dam 
\  early  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  1 1 it^Ii J 
land,  N*  Y*  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Perry.) 

_  UP,  NOT  D0WN- 

.  „  Keeistered'  Jersey  bull 

cal\ es,  only ,  from  producing  dv*fw=te'-jmd highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Billy..  Pittsljiiroli,  Pa. 


FOR  PRODUCTION  S 


AYRSHIRES 


FORSALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  A uchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS.  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

You  can  buy  males  or  females,  all  ages, 
from  our  record  herd. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


HOLSTEINS 


ON  EASY 
TERMS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Your  Time  4sS  Interest 

Head  of  tho  Herd  an  ARO  Son  of  King  of  the 

Irl'Lc’Ti'c  Da,»  has  a  PV.r.T  Record  and 

lbi.%  lbs.  in  JO  days.  Nothing  but  ARO  cows 
on  the  F  arm.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  .yearly 
for  years.  Write 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOMIfi  FRESH,  balance  clue 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
btu.y  and  see  them  milked. 

10  Reg  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves.  6  months  old. 

2u  Ileifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dopt.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


»  —  - -  *—  *V»»  I  kJI  I  II  J  . 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied, 
risey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.Yi. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

offer  for  sale  some  very  fine 

Brown  Swiss  Bulls 

i  dams  with  records  of  18,000  lbs. 

,  and  1,000  lbs.  butter,  at  very  rea- 
ble  prices,  quality  considered, 
te  your  wants. 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


BROOKSIDE 


Dairy  and^ 
Stock  Farms 

Home  of  Good 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

o,  ,  ,  loo  Head 

■  Stock  for  sale  of  all  ages.  Quality  and  Prieeright. 

^^LAHf^NC^PA^JM^ER^msville^Ohio^No.1 
HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  ■»' 


31.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.66. 
individuals,  all  tv 
grees  and  prices. 


Rex  Pontiac. 
.-  ■  -----  --  They  are  extra  good 
Tnt  Av.Trg( *\  (!ams-  Write  for  pedi- 
I  Ilk  \  A  I  I'.S  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  ,N,  Y 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F“/Sale~'Vnte 


offer 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanno /n. ‘ y! 


Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  heavy- 
milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want,  1),  F.  Mci.KNNA  N,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Fgt Sale  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf',*;0 

vice  boars,  $20.  C.  C.  lJraymau,  Western/,  NhY. 


HOLSTEINS-,;1;!,::  aMgtoSHft 

Ontario  Don 

RTTifiy  ;p;,r.;as=;.  if'stiii;*',;,1?  ■ 


1,1  J  J  i  v  n  u  on  loo  XJ  U  J  1 «  u  Y  C<11  o  UHI  11  I  81 

Cheap,  as  going  out  of  business. 


Aberdeen  Angus 


—The  beef  breed  for  the  East. 

Ardson  Farm,  Armonk,  N.Y'. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS  [otbebes-  p.lace 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 
from.  I .  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


st A ndard  P oiled  and  Horned HerefoFds 

Stock  for  sale.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Kecseville,  N.Y. 


1  rtH;  KUKAL,  NKW-VUKKIiK 


1501 


Four  divided  by  .40  equals  10  pounds 
of  40%  cream  possible. 

The  more  fat  cream  contains  the  less 
a  quart  of  it  will  weigh,  hence  : 

One  quart  of  20%  cream  equals  2.1 
pound. 

1  quart  of  30%  cream  equals  2.07 
pounds. 

One  quart  of  40%  cream  equals  2.01 
pounds. 

20  divided  by  2.1  equals  0.5  quarts 
20%  cream  from  100  pounds  4%  milk. 

13.3  divided  by  2.07  equals  6.4  quarts 
30%  cream  from  100  pounds  4%  milk. 

10  divided  by  2.01  equals  4.9  quarts 
40%  cream  from  100  pounds  4%  milk. 

II.  F.  J. 


Dairying  on  Long  Island 

I  have  a  small  farm  here  on  Eastern 
Long  Island  which  has  been  in  my  family 
for  years,  and  has  always  been  my  home. 
I  would  like  to  improve  this  farm,  but 
am  not  willing  to  engage  in  truck  farm¬ 
ing.  Is  there  any  way  that  a  man  could 
take  land  worth  .$200  an  acre  and  keep 
purebred  Jersey  cows  and  hogs,  and  make 
a  profit?  Milk  is  worth  10  cents  a  quart 
but  there  is  demand  only  three  months  in 
the  year.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
butter  can  be  made  here  in  competition 
with  “real”  dairy  sections.  In  fact  it 
has  been  tried  and  found  a  failure.  There 
seems  only  one  chance,  and  that  is  to  con¬ 
tract  with  a  first-class  restaurant  or  club 
in  New  York  City  for  cream  to  be  shipped 
by  express  to  arrive  in  city  about  11 
a!  -m.  Is  this  feasible  and  if  so  how 
could  the  idea  be  started  in  a  small  way 
or  in  other  words  how  small  could  one 
start?  c- 

Long  Island. 

The  trouble  in  a  small  farm  in  that 
section  would  be  to  find  cheap  feed.  You 
can  build  a  silo  and  grow  corn  and  also 
mangels,  but  unless  you  can  grow  Alfalfa 
the  hay  question  on  a  high-priced  farm 
would  be  a  hard  one.  A  trade  could  no 
doubt  be  secured  for  cream — with  the 
skim-milk  fed  to  pigs — but  on  the  whole 
such  a  plan  is  not  very  promising.  The 
dairy  business,  ordinarily,  belongs  to 
cheaper  land. 


Dishorning  Wound 

I  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow  about  nine 
years  old  ;  two  weeks  ago  I  had  her  horns 
removed  by  a  veterinarian.  She  was  all 
right  for  a  week,  but  recently  a  thick 
jelly-like  substance  began  coming  from 
the*  right  side  with  a  froth.  I  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  doctor  who  took  off  the 
horns.  He  gave  me  a  wash  to  inject  into 
the  opening.  One  day  she  will  be  much 
better,  then  it  will  come  on  again.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  for  such  a  case? 

New  York.  w.  s.  A. 

If  a  horn  stub  is  present  it  should  be 
sawed  off  close  down  to  the  skull ;  then 
cleanse  the  wound  and  cavity  perfectly, 
inject  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  and  soak  oakum  or 
absorbent  cotton  in  a  like  solution  and 
bind  on  the  wound.  Repeat  the  cleansing 
and  dressing  once  daily.  If  no  stub  is 
there,  foreign  bodies,  such  as  dirt,  hair 
or  horn  Scraps  or  dust  have  fallen  into 
the  cavity  and  should  bo  removed  ;  then 
give  the  treatment  here  prescribed. 


Scours 

I  have  a  horse  15  years  old  used  for 
a  driving  horse,  but  lately  it  driven  far 
scours  badly.  He  is  fat  and  feels  good. 
I  am  feeding  six  quarts  of  provender  per 
day  and  the  best  Timothy  hay ;  average 
to  drive  five  or  six  miles  a  day.  I  have 
let  him  feed  in  yard  some,  but  not  over 
15  minutes  in  a  day.  C.  w.  II. 

Massachusetts. 

Feed  a  mixture  of  whole  oats  and  one- 
ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  by  weight,  al¬ 
lowing  one  and  one-fifth  pounds  of  this 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight 
as  a  day’s  ration.  In  the  same  way  feed 
one  pound  of  hay  per  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight.  Increase  hay  and  decrease 
the  grain  mixture  when  the  horse  is  idle. 
Let  him  run  out  in  the  yard  daily,  when 
not  at  work  and  when  the  weather  is  fine. 
Muzzle  him  between  meals  if  he  eats  his 
bedding.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 
Give  the  drinking  water  before  meals, 
unless  lie  has  access  to  pure  water  at  all 
times.  Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian  and  if  he  bolts  his  feed  mix 
some  hard  peas  with  it  or  put  it  in  a 
very  large  box,  or  have  some  cobble 
stones  in  the  feed  box.  A.  S.  A. 


Thrush 

Will  you*  advise  me  how  to  treat  a 
horse  with  thrush  in  its  hind  feet?  I 
have  been  advised  to  use  two  ounces  blue 
vitriol  dissolved  in  pint  of  water  poured 
into  the  foot,  but  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  from  it.  ii.  G.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Thrush  is  due  to  wet  and  filth  in  the 
stall.  Do  away  with  such  a  condition 
and  bed  with  sawdust  or  planing  mill 
shavings.  See  that  the  horse  is  well  ex¬ 
ercised  every  day,  thoroughly  groomed, 
properly  fed  and  that  the  stable  is  light 
and  well  ventilated.  Cleanse  the  cleft 
of  the  frog  and  then  pack  in  calomel,  to 
be  kept  in  place  by  pledgets  of  oakum  or 
cotton  and  'renewed  once  daily.  It  is  not 
wise  to  use  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone)  in  powder  or  solution,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  controlled,  and  is  liable  to  pene¬ 
trate  deeply  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 


Calomel,  on  the  contrary  is  drying  and 
healing  without  being  caustic.  If  calomel 
proves  to  be  too  expensive  use  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  and  two 
parts  each  of  finfiely  powdered  slaked 
lime  and  boric  acid.  A.  s.  A. 


Hair  Falling  Out 

I  have  a  colt,  is  in  the  best  of  health, 
works  well,  but  the  hair  is  coming  out 
of  his  mane  and  tail.  I  had  him  treated 
for  mange,  but  it  did  no  good,  and  the 
veterinarian  does  not  seem  to  know  what 
it  is.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

Bathe  the  tail  and  mane  with  cold 
water  once  or  twice  daily  and  then  brush 
vigorously.  Groom  the  colt  once  daily. 
Do  not  feed  corn  in  Summer  and  see  that 
the  colt  runs  out  daily  and  has  a  clean, 
light,  well-ventilated  stable.  If  this  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  suffice  pour  on  and  rub  in 
twice  a  week  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
kerosene  and  two  parts  of  machine  oil. 

A.  s.  A. 


Worms 

A  horse  eight  years  old  is  infested  with 
worms.  I  have  given  iron  filings  pretty 
regularly  with  no  apparent  effect.  He 
keeps  in  poor  flesh.  His  condition  has 
continued  for  some  time;  shall  be  glad  of 
advice.  T.  h. 

Virginia. 

Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian.  After  starving  the  horse  for  18 
hours  give  two  ounces  of  turpentine 
shaken  up  in  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  or 
a  quart  of  new  milk.  Give  it  slowly  and 
carefully  to  prevent  choking.  In  24  hours 
give  in  the  feed  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur  and  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  (copperas),  then  skip  ten 
days  and  repeat  the  treatment.  Omit  iron 
for  a  mare  in  foal  and  increase  the  salt 
and  sulphur.  A.  >s.  A. 


Paralysis 

Will  you  advise  what  to  do  for  a  brood 
sow  with  litter  of  pigs,  which  is  affected 
in  the  following  manner :  Seems  to  have 
no  use  of  two  hind  legs,  eats  well  and 
roots  while  lying  down  ;  feeds  little,  will 
move  around  by  crawling  with  front 
feet,  seems  to  be  in  pain  when  moving 
about.  b.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

f 

Wean  the  pigs  at  once.  As  often  ex¬ 
plained  here  this  form  of  paralysis  at¬ 
tacks  pampered  sows,  from  pampered 
stock,  when  they  are  weakened  and  made 
nervous  by  the  drain  and  strain  of  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs.  Stuffing  sows  in  pig  on  corn, 
or  other  rich  feed  and  keeping  them  con¬ 
fined  to  a  pen  or  small  lot,  induces  the 
trouble.  It  does  not  attack  sows  that 
are  fed  mixed  rations  and  made  to  take 
abundance  of  exercise  every  day.  Physic 
the  sow  and  then  feed  milk,  middlings 
and  a  little  flaxseed  meal.  Add  an  ounce 
of  lime  water  to  each  quart  of  slop  fed. 
Rub  the  loins  with  liniment  once  daily. 
As  chances  of  recovery  are  somewhat 
poor  you  may  prefer  to  kill  the  sow  for 
meat,  provided  she  is  in  good  flesh,  and  if 
so  the  liniment  should  not  be  used. 

A.  S.  A. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

New  York  State  Breeders’  and  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sale  of  Ilolsteins,  Dec. 
14-17. 

Holstein  Sale,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  Dec.  15-16. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Zoebel  Bros.,  Dysart, 
Iowa,  Dec.  16. 

Guernseys,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Dec.  17. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Ohio  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers,  Association,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  Jan.  12; 
W.  O.  Ilosenburger,  secretayr. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17-18,  1016. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Denver,  Col.,  Jan. 
10. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y„  Jan. 
10-20,  1916. 

Horse  breeders’  sale,  all  breeds,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Jan.  26-29  C.  W.  Hurt,  sec- 
reta ry. 

Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fair  Grounds.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Feb.  9-10;  G.  E.  O’Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  .E.  It.  Silliman,  Colo, 
Iowa,  manager,  February  23. 


Feeds  and  Feeding 

This  great  work,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Henry, 
has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  brought 
up  to  date.  It  is  now  the  most  valuable 
live  stock  feeding  book  in  print.  Price 
$2.25.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkeb,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


For  Sale-IMPORTED  JERSEYS 

Two  Imp.  young  cows,  all  bred,  and  three  heifer 
calves  out  of  Imp.  cows,  tuberculin  tested.  A  great 
bargain.  Write  to  Jersey  Glen  Farm,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

BAY  PACING  STALLION 

Trotting  bred.  Sire  and  Dam  mark  2.18.  Age,  eight 
months;  height.  13  hands;  weight,  500  lbs.  Price, 
$80.  James  II.  Owen,  R.  O.No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


A  Pair  of  Rocky  Mountain  Burros 

for  sale;  the  female  believed  to  tie  with  foal.  Well 
broken  and  kind.  Children’s  pets  or  rugged  little 
workers.  Dr.  M.  B.  DEAN,  Candor,  New  York 


125  Lta 


AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 


Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prom'inent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders  ’  Hand  Book,  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


rAiAXTTD  wuins 
Protein  *>’  WJ 

carbohydrate*  *o 
fibre 


sores 

this  handy  way. 
Harness  sores, 
barb  wire  cuts, 
etc.,  are  soothed 
and  cured  by 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Antiseptic 
Healing  Powder 

In  sifter-top  can.  Dust  the  wound:  the 

powder  forms  a  soothing, healing  coating, 

keepingoff  flies  and  infection.  Keep  a  can 
on  hand  always— costs  only  25c  and  60c. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Dr.  LeGear’s 
Antiseptic  Healing  Powder.  Tested  by 
20  years  use. 

Trial  Can  Free 

II  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us 
his  name  and  address,  and  we'll  send  you 
free,  a  liberal  trial  can.  Write  for  it  now. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co., 

735  Howard  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SWINE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COR 

*  Sfl 


SALE-REGISTERED  JERSEY  HULL,  ready  for 
service.  Good  stock,  LEO  GROUI,  Arlington,  Vermont 


DINE  PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULLS-Thirty- 
r  six,  eighteen,  sev<-n  and  two  months  old.  Quick 
sale  prices.  Hewitt  Farm,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Choicely  bred,  $100  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


Originators  of  tho 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 

Two  O.I.C:  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lb*. 

Why  lose  profits  breed-^" 

Ing  and  feeding  scrub  V  4 
hogs  ?  Two  of  our  O.  I.  ' 

C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs.  ^  sk 
Will  ship  you  sample  pair  ^ 

of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We  are 
originators,  most  extensive  breeders  and 
shippers  of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 

All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt,  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 

Write — to-day 
for  Free  Book,  “Tho 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale ” 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

566  Vickers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

P f, nefps  lA/f* registered.  Selected 
oncsier  WflflCb  pigs  different  ages, 
and  bred  sow.  Prices  reasonable.  SUNSET 
VIEW  FARM,  Ausable  Cliasm,  New  York 

Of  C  Gilts.  6  months.  $20;  4  months,  $12. 
•  **  Pigs,  2  mos.,  $8;  (i  weeks,  $0. 

HERBERT  IIAITII,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso  “JJ,® 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Ereo  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— DUROC  PIGS 

Ten  dollars  each.  Three  registered  sows,  Fifty 
dollars  each.  One  Jersey  Bull,  two  months,  Seven¬ 
ty-five  dollars.  Sire,  Owls  Oxford  Prince.  O.  I.  0. 
pigs,  throe  months,  Eight  dollars  each.  Some  grado 
Uows  and  Heifers.  Stochhurst  Farm,  East  Meredith,  N.Y. 


40  Quarts  of  Milk  a  Day 

was  what  the  dam  of  this  bull  gave 

IHh  sire's  dam  made  ofTirinl  record  of  21*2  pounds  of  blitter 
in  a  nock.  .Nearly  a  year  old,  half  white,  and  a  beauty. 

Only  $100.00  this  month 

LAUREL  FARM  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEIIMS 

30  registered  cows  $126  to  $25()  each.  5  registered 
heifer  calves$lfiO  each.  5  bull  calves $35  to  $60  each. 
2  registered  bulls  ready  for  service  $100  each.  1  car¬ 
load  of  heifers  coming  3  years  old  $60  each.  1  car¬ 
load  of  heifers  coming  2  years  old  $45  each,  all  due 
to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  2  carloads  of 
fancy  high  grade  cows:  close  springers  $100  each, 
others  for  $70  to  $80.  %  Holstein  heifer  and  bull 
calves  $15  each,  express  paid  to  your  station,  in  lots 
of  5;  large  stock  on  hand. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  SPOT  FARM  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  hoars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


MIPflPQ — Nice  pigs;  $15pair:  not  akin.  Ped.  Write 

UUhUUO  SEKENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  K 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Airedale  Pupp ies  ^S. r,t he0 

highest.,  most  affectionate,  intelligent  and  useful 
bred,  sired  by  "  Swiveller  ”  ami  "  Ryburn  Swell.” 
Special  prices  on  females, which  are  best  housedogs, 
5  mouths  old.  JAS  BOWMAN.  75  Worth  St.,  New  York 


sale-50  Registered  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Ewes 

guaranteed  in  lamb  to  the  very  best  rams. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM.  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


1 


The  BIG  FOUR 

JANUARY  17-18,  1916  JANUARY  19-20,  1916 

Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion  Holstein  Sale  Pavilion 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

are  sales  not  to  be  forgotten,  they  are  sales  that  will  long  be  remembered. 

FEATURES 

of  these  sales  that  will  prove  especially  interesting  are  the 

ENTIRE  DISPERSION 

of  the  herds  of  Colvin  &  Deshand,  E.  A.  Whitford  and  A.  G.  Bromling. 

THREE  SPLENDID  HERDS 

There  are  many  extra  good  A.  R.  O.  cows  offered,  daughters  of  great  dams, 
daughters  of  noted  sires,  many  fresh  cows  and  near  by  springers,  a  few  herd 
bulls  of  great  promise. 

Several  of  the  cows  have  demonstrated  their  ability  as  the  all-the-year-’round  kind. 
All  animals  over  6  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  State  approved 
veterinarians. 

For  further  information  write  now  to  the  sale  managers. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 

Live  stock  foods  are  roughly  divided  into  four  classes  of  substanccs--protein,  or  lean  meat  or  muscle  makers;  carbohydrates, 
which  arc  starch  or  fat  formers  ;  pure  fat;  and  fiber,  the  latter  being  tough,  indigestible  matter.  The  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  combine  the  two  classes  of  food  so  that  there  will  be 
the  least  waste  and  still  give  the  animal  what  it  needs.  The  "  nutritive  ratio”  means  the  ratio  between  protein  and  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  One  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  "  narrow”  ratio,  while  one  part  to  eight  would  be  a 
”  wide  ratio.  ^ 

-  —  The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  :  -  -  ■■■  . .  - 


Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Protein  Carbo 

Feeding  Stuff 

Dry  Matter 

Fat 

Digestible 
Proton  Carbo 

20.7 

.5 

1.0 

and  rat 

12  8 

Linseed  Meal,  O  P. 

90  2 

7.8 

30  2 

and  Fat 

47.5 

57.6 

1.6 

2  6 

37  3 

Hominy  Chop 
Buckwheat  Middlings 

9(1.4 

8  0 

6  8 

77.2 

84.7 

2.6 

4.2 

44.9 

87.2 

6.8 

22  7 

61.2 

84.7 

3.3 

7.1 

41.9 

Brewers  Grains,  dry 

91.3 

6  7 

20  0 

45.7 

86.8 

2.6 

2.8 

45.3 

Gluten  Meal 

90.5 

6  6 

29.7 

56.2 

91.9 

2.1 

10.5 

42.  f. 

Gluten  heed 

90.8 

3.5 

21.3 

69.3 

85.0 

3.8 

6.7 

72.2 

Oats 

89.6 

4  8 

10  7 

62.3 

92.4 

12.2 

22.8 

65  8 

Harley 

89.2 

1.8 

9.4 

75.9 

88  1 

4.0 

11.9 

47.6 

Ryo 

91.3 

1.9 

9.6 

72.1 

Cottonseed  Meal 

93  0 

10.2 

87.6 

43  0 

Carlot  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs. 

Cottonseed 

Bran.  Middlings.  Red  Dog.  Corn  Meal.  Meal. 


New  York  .  22.50(5)23.50  24.00@27.00  31.00@32.00  30.00@31.00  38.00@39.00 

Boston  .  23.00(6)24.00  25.00@27.00  31.00(6)31.50  31.00@31.50  38.00@39.00 

Philadelphia  .  23.00@23.50  25.00@27.50  30.00@30.50  30.00(5)31. 00  38.50@39.00 

Pittsburgh  .  22.00roj22.50  24.00@26.00  29.50@30.00  29.00@30.00  37.50(5)38.00 

Cleveland  .  21.00@22.00  23.50@25.50  28.00@29.50  26.50@27.50  38.00@38.50 


LOCAL  PRICES. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $24;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28;  corn  meal,  $37;  oil  meal,  $40;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $37;  B.  gluten,  $30;  dairy  feed, 
$26. 

Dunkard,  Greene  Co.,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton, 
$28;  100  lbs.,  $1,60;  middlings,  $30,  $1.75;  corn 
meal,  $32,  $1.90;  cotton  seed  meal,  $34,  $2.00; 
oil  meal,  $38,  $2.25;  beet  pulp,  $30,  $1.75. 

Derry,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.40;  brown 
middlings,  $1.60;  white  middlings,  $1.90;  chop 
corn,  $1.80;  corn  meal,  $2.50;  wheat  screenings, 
bushel,  $.75;  old  shelled  corn,  $1.00. 

Export,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25;  middlings, 
$28  to  $30;  cotton  seed  meal,  $39;  corn  meal, 
$33. 

Alexander,  N.  Y.,  corn  meal,  ton,  $34;  Spring 
wheat  bran,  $25;  winter  wheat  bran,  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28;  flour  mids.,  $32;  Buffalo  gluten,  $28; 
cotton  seed  meal,  $38;  oilmeal,  $39. 

Andover,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $24.50; 
corn  meal,  $30.50;  gluten  feed,  $29.50;  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.,  $1.70. 

Angelica,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $24;  corn 
meal,  $29;  cottonseed  meal,  $37;  Buffalo  gluten 
feed,  $27;  dried  brewers’  grain,  $28;  middlings, 
$28. 

Elliott,  Conn.,  bran,  ton,  $25.40;  middlings, 
$29.60;  corn  meal,  $30.80. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  bran,  ton,  $25;  middlings,  $31; 
clover,  $19. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  bran,  ton,  $30;  gluten,  $33; 
brewers'  grains,  $30;  middlings,  $33;  corn,  car 
lots,  $.85  to  $.90;  corn  meal,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60. 

Trenton,  Ohio,  wheat  middlings,  ton,  $35; 
middlings,  100  lbs.,  $29;  bran,  $27. 

LLinton,  Ind.,  cracked  corn,  ton,  $27.50;  bran 
and  shorts,  $27;  white  middlings,  $32;  corn 
meal,  $33;  corn  and  oats  chop,  $27.60. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30;  com  meal,  $30. 

Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  bran,  ton,  $35;  ear  corn, 
bu.,  40  cents;  oats,  40  to  60  cents;  buckwheat, 
bran,  ton,  $25. 

East  Thompson,  Conn.,  bran,  ton,  $28;  100  lbs., 
$1.45;  middlings,  $29;  100  lbs.,  $1.50;  meal,  $31; 
100  lbs.,  $1.60;  oats,  2-bu.  bag,  $1.05. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $23;  middlings, 
$27;  cotton  seed  meal,  $36;  corn  meal,  lb.,  .02. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $24;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28. 


Balancing  the  Horse’s  Rations 

It  used  to  be  held  that  the  nutritive 
ration  for  a  horse  at  light  work  should 
be  1 :7.0 ;  for  medium  work,  1 :6.0  and 
for  heavy  work,  1 :6.2,  but  more  recent 
experiments  have  indicated  that  a  wider 
ration  between  the  proteids  of  the  feed 


best  for  the  horse  to  chew  his  feed,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  ground  for  him.  It 
also  is  important  to  allow  him  as  long  a 
time  as  possible  for  such  feed  chewing. 
Hurried  feeding  means  incomplete  mas¬ 
tication,  or  actual  bolting  of  feed  and 
consequent  indigestion.  Balancing  the 
ration  for  horses  then  means  that  not 
only  must  the  chemical  proportions 
among  the  nutrients  be  approximately 
correct,  hut  that  the  proportion  between 
concentrate  and  roughage  shall  be  cor¬ 
rect.  It  has  been  found,  without  resort 
to  the  chemical  laboratory,  that  approx¬ 
imately  one'  pound  of  Timothy  hay,  as 
standard,  will  serve  for  each  100  pounds 
of  body  weight  of  a  working  horse,  and 
that  figuring  in  the  same  way  he  will  need 
from  one  and  one-fifth  to  one  and  one- 
third  pound  of  concentrate  per  hundred 
pounds.  In  idleness  the  roughage  may  be 
increased  and  the  concentrate  reduced  to 
one  pound  or  less  per  100.  Where  a  leg¬ 
ume  hay,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa,  is 
fed,  the  concentrate  may  be  lessened  in 
amount,  or  corn  may  he  increased  in 
amount,  as  it  is  rich  in  starch  and  fat 
and  low  in  protein,  which  is  abundant  in 
the  hays  mentioned.  While  whole  oats 
contain  a  good  deal  of  husk,  and  that 
serves  to  lighten  the  concentrate  in  the 
stomach,  a  roughage  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Cut  hay  or  cut  straw  added  to  the 
whole  oats  adds  bulk  to  the  ration  and 
balances ’it  so  far  as  need  of  roughage 
is  concerned,  hut  the  horse  likes  to  eat 
some  long  hay,  and  should  have  that  at 
night.  It  has  been  found  that  grind¬ 
ing  oats  seldom  pays,  but  barley,  x-ye  or 
wheat  should  be  rolled,  or  soaked  if  made 
part  of  the  grain  ration.  Oats  remains 
the  best  grain  feed  for  horses,  and  ear 
corn  feeds  a  vast  number  of  farm  horses 


and  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  may  he 
provided  with  satisfactory  results.  Dr. 
McCampbell,  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station,  conducted  an  elaborate  series 
of  feeding  tests  with  army  horses  at  Ft. 
Riley,’  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ratio  should  not  be  much  if  any 
wider  than  1:8,  and  that  may  now  he 
taken  as  the  standard  figure  with  1 :10 
possibly  allowable  for  an  idle  horse. 
Nearly  66  per  cent,  of  the  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  fed  to  a  horse  are  required  as  fuel 
to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
while  2.43  pounds  of  net  nutrients  suf¬ 
fice  to  suppy  the  needs  of  the  internal 
work  of  the  body  and  repair  waste.  The 
horse  must,  therefore,  first  be  fed  the 
feed  of  maintenance,  for  heating  and  re¬ 
pair  •  purposes,  and  in  addition  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  nourishment  from  which 
to  generate  energy  for  work.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  one  pound  of  protein  is  a 
sufficient  provision  for  1000  pounds  of 
body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration.  This 
amount  may  be  lessened  in  idleness,  and 
increased  somewhat  when  hard  work  is 
being  done.  It  may  suffice  even  in  hard 
work,  hut  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  if  fully 
worked  off,  is  considered  useful  or  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  horse.  It  is  the  excess  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  stored  in  the  body  cells,  over¬ 
working  the  excretory  organs  and  over¬ 
loading  the  blood,  that  tends  to  prove  dan¬ 
gerous'  to  the  idle  horse  that  suddenly  is 
put  to  work.  The  result  is  azoturia  if 
work  is  done,  or  lymphangitis  in  idleness. 

Most  farmers  and  horse  feeders  allow 
too  much  hay  and  too  little  concentrated 
feed.  They  forget  that  the  horse’s  stom¬ 
ach  is  very  small,  having  a  capacity  of 
but  3.5  gallons,  or  thereabout,  and  that 
the  horse  needs  concentrated  nourishing 
feed  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
They  also  tend  to  forget  that  perfect  mas¬ 
tication  of  the  feed  is  important  for 
horses.  Such  mastication  insures  per¬ 
fect  insalivation  and  that  is  necessary 
to  proper  digestion.  It,  therefore,  is 


in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  forms 
a  balanced  ration  with  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  Indeed  the  corn  and  Alfalfa  is  the 
cheapest  Balanced  ration  we  have  In  the 
West  for  horse  feeding.  Corn  silage  may 
also  be  carefully  fed  to  the  idle  horse, 
but  very  little  of  it  should  he  given  to  the  ( 
working  horse,  as  it  is  too  bulky  and  also 


Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World’s  .Best 


Roofing 


Llsrhtnlne-Proof,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof' 

Edwards  Tightcote  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  lightning, 
and  galvanizing  wilinot  crack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
It,  you  can’t  loosen  or  scale 
galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roof- 
ing  that  willlast  as  long  as  the  building. 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof  on  edges  as  well  as  sides.  One  man  can 
laythem.  They interlock;cannotcomooff.  Nailholes 
all  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever  wind  and  weather¬ 
proof.  Hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Galvanizing  Test 

We  give  iron-clad-money-back  guarantee  that 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Roofing  is  the  longest 
lived,  safest,  bestroofingin  the  world.  Fire  and 
Lightning-Proof.  Costslesstousethan 
wood  shingles  or  any  other  Roof  , 
made.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  5  to  12 
feetlong,  covering  width 24  inenes. 

GARAGE 

Lowest  price  ever  .  _ 

made  on  Ready-Made’,  Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  64-pago  catalog. 

Freight  Prepaid  IS  &S 

roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  soil  direct  to  you 

and  save  5/011  all  in-between  dealers'  profits.  We 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  y0uthat°v!^ 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples.  Prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  1273 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1223-1273  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Arc  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


$69-50 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


The  firm  and  gentle  massage  of  the  Oneman can 
teats  by  natural  atmospheric  pressure  Everything  r 
coaxes  the  cow.  She  responds  gen-  stallation  sii 
erously— in  many  casesgives  even  more  sive.  Only  o 
milk  than  before.  No  compressed  air  Let  us  send 
used.  No  chance  for  sore,  inflamed  pictures  of  E' 
teats  or  udders.  Nodirt,  germsorstable  Cream  Sepa 
air  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk.  good  in  man 

One  double  or  two-cow  Empire  unit  for  our  offer 
takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  Engines  and 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  23 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J, 


WATER  MNP 


225 
POUN0S- 
CAS1  IRON' 
SELFSINKING, 


:  ASH  PAj<_ 


UUW  BOY 


U  It  E»  ntA  I  E.XV 

for  STOCK  TANKS 


DON’T  WASTE  GRAIN 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hrs., 
Ah^nllltelv  pays  f2r  it8e,f  in  2  months  with  4 

S"  i  i  **  i  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 

Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable 
practical,  effirient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured.  ’ 


’’I’nrchasod  3  of  your  Tank  Heaters  last  Winter,  worked  very  Batiafac 
torily  and  aro  well  worth  their  coot.  Every  Stockman  should  use  one  ’ 
__  ,  ...  (Slimed)  W.  H.  PEW, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Iowa  State  College.  Ames,  Iowa 


Got  a  Hontor  early.  Write  atonco  for  illustrated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name. 

_THE_WI U-S_M FG.  CO.,  A3  Seventh  St..  Mendota.  Ilia. 
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Vfondej^. 

FEED 

5, 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Will  positively  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  ration  either  home  mixed  or  purchased 
and  do  it  without  giving  your  cows  constipa¬ 
tion  or  udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out 
of  the  sack  without  any  mixing  or  bother. 


Absolutely  freefrom  adulterants  and  fillers,  just  like 
the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yourself,  is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pl: TiP  utcn  feed,  corn  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
mid  dlingsandn  little  Halt,  that's  all;  each  ingredient  weighed 
by  automatic  scales  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power 
driven  mixers,  so  that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and 
always  good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit.  Try  LARRO-FEED  formore 
profits.  Sold  on  “monoy  back  I#  itot  satisfied”  plan .1 LARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  writo  ua  if  none  near  you. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO.,  647Giltespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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/Half  the  Feed 
No  Disease 

•*Wonld  not  be  without  my  stock  feed  cooker, 
ft  la  fine  for  pigs.  Feed  them  on  half  the  corn  1 
Used  to  feed,  and  they  do  better.  I  have  not  had 
any  sicknoss  of  any  kind  Bincc  I  had  the  cooker.** 

M.  L . k 

Less  feed  and  more  meat  means  bigger  prof, 
hs  to  you.  You  can  do  it  by  cooking  the  feed, 
you  are  now  using  raw.  50,000  other  farmers  are) 
doing  it— you  can  do  it,  too. 

LARGER  PROFITS 

Our  literature  tells  how  to  prevent  hog  cholera,: 
worms  and  other  diseases  in  hogs  and  cattle.  It  13 
full  of  valuable  feeding  information,  worth  money 
to  you.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  free. 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co..  Box  285  TecumSeh,  Mich. 
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COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  Simplest  and 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac 
tical  for  household  use. 


We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
dSPWriteus.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

P.  B.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEE^ 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_ _  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  Hiniiu  “n!y. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 

<Tmde-M*rfc.  Btglxtcrcd) 

HORSE  WORKS  AS  USUAL  WINTER  OR  SUMMER. 

“It  Was  a  Bad  Case  and  I  Didn’t  Think  You  Could  Cure 
It — But  Am  Pleased  To  Say  He  Is  NOW  SOUND,  ”  writes 
Geo  W.  DcWolfe  of  Candor,  N.  Y.  His  twelve 
year  old  horse  had  carried  a  bone  spavin  for 
nearly  four  years.  Save-Thc-Horse  turned  the 
trick  in  a  short  time. 

Every  bottle  said  with  a  Signed 
Contract  to  return  money  If 
Kcmedy  fulls  on  Hingbone — Tlior- 
opiu  —  SPAVIN—  or  A  ,\  Y 
Shoulder,  Kneo,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  Disease. 

2  0  YEAItS  A  S  U  C  O  E  8  S. 
But  write.  BOOK,  Sainplo  Contract  and  ADVICE— ALL 
FREE  to  (Horso  Ownors  and  Managers).  Addross 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Avenue,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggist  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  CON¬ 
TRACT,  or  we  Bend  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid 

MINERAL'S 
HEAVESW 
COMPOUND 


Book 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  givo 
satisfaction  or 
money  rofundod 

Hl$l  Package  sufficient 

i  ffll  for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  A«e„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|  woBiii  1  Wo  $7  5.  Separators 
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Mr.  Geo.  Rjgdon,  of  Harvard,  Mich.. 

wroto  mo:  *  1  paid  $100  apieco  for 
m}r  two  and  $85  for  my  )a«t  sep¬ 
arator*.  Wo  Bold  him  a  new  Galloway 
Sanitary  Bath -in-Oil  Cream  Scpar- 
k  ator.  Ho  says:  “It  looka  to  mo 
liko  lt^waa  built  to  out¬ 
wear  tho  oth¬ 
er  three.** 

Where  othor  sep- 
XT  _  arators  arc  good 
tho  New  Galloway  Sanitary 
ia  aa  good  or  bettor.  Where 
othera  aro  wrong  tho  Sani- 
Uiry  is  right.  The  beat  — 
Mlmming  service,  tho  most  tm- 
proved  design  tho  beat  materials 
and  fmiBh  for  less  money!  If  tho 
Galloway  San- 


Cfi  *  t  n  r  y“ia 

good  as  I  say 
it  is,  you  can¬ 
not  afford 
to  buy  any  « 
other  kind! 

II  it  is  not  aa  good 


I  WM.  QALLOWAY  CO..  Box  273.  Waterloo.  Iowa 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1,50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  DVainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THF  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York, 
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tends  to  loosen  the  bowels.  All  feed 
must  be  sound  and  free  from  molds  if 
it  is  to  prove  safe  and  suitable  for  horse 
feeding.  Questions  on  such  subjects  will 
be  cheerfully  answered  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  a.  s.  A. 


Widening  a  Ration 

I  have  a  herd  of  grade  Guernseys  that 
either  have  freshened  or  are  due  to  fresh¬ 
en  soon.  At  present  they  are  pasturing 
on  young  rye  sown  following  tobacco ;  am 
feeding  to  those  milking  four  quarts  of 
the  following  mixture,  100  pounds  gluten 
feed,  100  pounds  bran,  100  pounds  corn- 
meal.  For  Winter  feed  I  have  corn  sil¬ 
age,  corn  stover,  -  clover  rowen  followed 
by  mixed  hay,  also  a  lot  of  ear  corn. 
With  grain  at  the  following  prices  will 
you  give  me  a  ration?  Bran  $25;  brown 
middlings  $26;  gluten  feed  $32;  cotton¬ 
seed  and  linseed  meal  at  present  $40; 
distillers’  grains  $30 ;  brewers’  grains  $30. 

Warehouse  Point,  Conn.  n.  f.  b. 

I  have  assumed  the  average  live  weight 
of  your  cows  to  be  1100  pounds,  and  the 
average  test  of  the  milk  to  be  4.5  per 
cent.  Feed  as  follows:  30  pounds  corn 
silage,  five  rowen,  10  corn  stover,  nine 
grain  ration  made  up  of  400  pounds  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  300  gluten  feed,  100  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  bran.  When  rowen  and  corn 
stover  are  gone  feed  12  pounds  of  your 
mixed  hay  in  their  place.  I  note  that 
you  have  some  ear  corn.  Should  you 
wish  to  grind  some  of  this  and  feed  it  to 
your  cows,  use  200  pounds  of  same  in 
place  of  the  300  pounds  of  bran  in  the 
above.  This  will  widen  your  ration  a 
little,  hut  not  seriously.  H.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Roots  to  Swine 

Is  there  any  objection  to  feeding  hogs 
and  pigs  roots  as  follows,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  mangels,  potatoes,  pumpkins  and 
cabbages,  and  how  to  feed  them?  Is  there 
any  objection  to  pasturing  sheep  with 
cows?  s-  it.  R. 

New  York. 

In  our  own  experience  where  any  large 
number  of  roots  were  fed  we  found  it 
most  profitable  to  cook  the  roots  and  feed 
them  while  warm  well  mixed  with  the 
ground  feed.  Fed  in  this  way  the  hogs 
will  eat  them  readily.  They  enjoy  warm 
food,  and  the  ground  grain  mixed  with 
the  roots  has  always  given  us  good  re¬ 
sults.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  roots 
to  be  fed  we  should  feed  them  raw,  let¬ 
ting  the  hogs  gnaw  them  down  at  then- 
leisure.  With  this  kind  of  feed  you  must 
be  careful  not  to  give  too  many  of  the 
roots  at  once,  as  otherwise  they  freeze 
and  then  of  course  they  are  not  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  great  objection  to  pasturing  sheep 
with  cows  is  the  fact  that  tin?  sheep 
nibble  the  grass  so  close  that  the  cows 
cannot  get  a  bite.  This  would  not  be 
very  troublesome  if  there  was  plenty  of 
grass  and  the  pastures  were  abundant. 
In  dry  weather  where  pastures  are  thin 
and  over-stocked  tin?  sheep  would  nearly 
starve  the  cattle  out,  and  prevent  their 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  grass. 


A  French  “  Balanced  Ration  ” 

IT.  S.  Consul  Cram  at  Marseilles, 
France,  tells  how  the  cows  supplying 
that  city  with  dairy  products  are  fed.  We 
understand  these  cows  are  very  large  ani¬ 
mals,  somewhat  like  the  Brown  Swiss. 
Anyway,  our  foreign  consuls  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  “strong”  on  practical  farming  and 
we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  follow 
this  plan : 

"In  this  region  the  daily  ration  of 
milch  cows,  which  costs  about  $0.50,  is 
usually  composed  of  the  following  ele¬ 
ments:  Hay,  37.63  to  26.45  pounds; 
bran,  13.22  to  22.04  pounds ;  and  copra 
oil  cake,  6.61  to  8.82  pounds.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  when  the  olive  trees 
are* trimmed,  the  cuttings  replace  hay  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  of  foliage  for  three  pounds  of 
hay.  Practical  experience  has  shown 
that  these  leaves,  which  are  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  cows,  tend  to  increase  the 
yield  of  milk.  Marseilles  and  Aix  receive 
annually  about  800  tons.  In  Winter,  the 
outer  shell  of  the  almond  is  occasionally 
utilized,  and  is  said  to  communicate  to 
the  milk  an  agreeable  flavor.” 


An  Expensive  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  dairy,  Holstein  cows, 
corn  silage  all  they  can  clean  up,  and  also 
cob  chop  and  cottonseed  meal,  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  paying  to  feed  this  ration,  as 
cottonseed  meal  is  $39  a  ton  and  cob 
chop  is  about  the  same.  I  tried  to  cut 
down  on  the  grain  and  the  cows  shrunk 
in  milk.  I  have  lots  of  silage  and  mixed 
hay.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  feed 
with  those  in  order  to  make  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  and  also  cheaper,  if  possi¬ 
ble?  D.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  put  good  money  into  cob  chop 
at  nearly  $39  per  ton  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  dairy  cows  you  will  stand  a  very 
poor  chance  of  ever  seeing  it  again.  At 
this  price  cottonseed  meal  is  certainly 
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high,  but  as  it  is  one  of  our  best  feeding 
stuffs,  a  small  amount  will  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  very  satisfactory  results.  If  you 
can  get  gluten  feed  at  a  reasonable  price 
you  will  find  that  it  will  produce  a  good 
flow  of  milk  at  a  reasonable  cost.  You 
could  use  about  two  pounds  of  gluten 
feed  and  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal 
in  each  ration,  or  you  could  dispense 
with  the  cottonseed  entirely  and  feed 
about  three  pounds  of  gluten.  Your  grain 
ration  would  then  be  about  as  follows : 
Four  pounds  dried  brewers’  or  distillers’ 
grains;  three  pounds  gluten  feed;  two 
pounds  cornmeal.  You  could  feed  this 
ration  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain 
to  3^4  or  four  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
The  cornmeal  should  not  cost  you  more 
than  about  $34  per  ton,  and  should  be 
ground  fairly  fine  without  any  cob  in  it. 
Feed  all  the  silage  your  cows  will  eat 
night  and  morning,  with  a  good  feed  of 
hay  at  noon.  c.  s.  G. 


A  Ration  for  the  North  Country 

Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  feed  my 
cows  for  a  balanced  ration  when  I  have 
good  clover  hay  that  is  about  one-third 
Alfalfa?  I  have  dry  cornstalks  enough 
to  feed  once  a  day  all  Winter,  also 
enough  silage  for  one  good  feed  each  day. 
The  dry  corn  and  silage  was  a  large 
growth,  but  there  are  not  any  ears  on 
it.  I  have  fed  as  a  Summer  ration  300 
pounds  each  of  cornmeal,  middlings.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  bran,  oil  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal.  __  J.  B.  Y. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  if  an  effort  was  made 
to  grow  a  variety  of  corn  that  would 
nearly  mature  by  Sept.  20  a  better  grade 
of  silage  would  result.  Silage  without 
ears  is  not  a  good  feed  for  dairy  cows. 
In  case  J.  B.  Y.  does  not  have  available 
oats  or  oats  and  barley  to  include  as  a 
part  of  his  grain  ration  I  would  suggest 
the  following : 

300  pounds  of  dried  distillers’  grains; 
300  pounds  of  gluten  feed;  300  pounds 
of  wheat  bran ;  300  pounds  of  hominy 
feed. 

This  gives  a  ration  of  variety,  and  one 
made  up  of  easily  digested  materials.  Fed 
at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  day,  as 
the  average  ration,  with  20  pounds  of 
corn  silage,  30  pounds  of  clover  hay  and 
about  35  pounds  of  corn  fodder,  it  will 
provide  a  ration  with  2.50  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  33  to  14  pounds  of 
digestible  carbohydrates  or  starchy 
foods.  These  grain  feeds  can  usually  be 
bought  at  most  any  feed  store  or  may  be 
ordered  in  carload  lots  from  wholesale 
dealers.  Cottonseed  and  linseed  meals 
are  relatively  high,  at  the  present  time, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  this 
part  of  the  State  do  not  carry  them.  The 
best  way  to  feed  the  grain  ration  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  milk  flow.  By  weighing 
what  is  required  to  fill  a  four  quart 
measure  level,  one  can  easily  regulate  the 
weight  by  the  quarts  fed.  It  is  well  to 
feed  daily,  by  measure,  what  would  equal 
one  pound  of  grain  to  every  four  pounds 
of  milk.  This  does  not  need  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  closely,  but  if  the  amount  fed  one 
week  is  based  on  the  average  daily  milk 
flow  of  the  preceding  week  it  will  be 
close  enough.  c.  s.  p. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

I  have  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay, 
silage,  oats,  and  buckwheat.  What  else 
is  needed  and  what  proportions  of  each 
to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  milch  cows? 

WesleyviUe,  Pa.  J.  e. 

A  well-balanced  grain  ration  to  be  fed 
in  connection  with  your  home-grown 
roughage  may  well  be  composed  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  ground  oats,  mixed 
wheat  feed,  and  buckwheat  middlings. 
The  buckwheat  middlings  may  usually  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  whole  grain, 
and  the  exchange  at  the  respective  mar¬ 
ket  values  is  a  desirable  one,  since  the 
middlings,  weight  for  weight,  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  milk-producing  ele¬ 
ments  than  the  whole  grain.  Instead  oi 
ground  oats  alone  in  this  ration,  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats  and  cornmeal,  or 
cornmeal  alone  may  he  used,  and  instead 
of  wheat  feed,  wheat  bran  or  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  If  a  greater  weight  of  gluten 
feed  than  of  buckwheat  middlings  can  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  buckwheat 
grain,  gluten  feed  may  replace  the  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  without  detriment  to  the 
ration.  These  things  should  he  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  relative  mar¬ 
ket  prices  in  order  to  obtain  as  econom¬ 
ical  ration  as  possible.  M.  B.  D. 


Apple  Butter  for  Pigs 

I  received  an  offer  to  buy  apple  butter 
in  cans  at  one  cent  a  can  in  carloads 
every  month.  Do  you  consider  it  a  safe 
feed  for  pigs?  H.  B. 

East  Killingly,  Conn. 

The  price  of  this  seems  almost  too 
cheap  for  suitable  food,  and  we  should 
be  careful  about  buying  large  quantities 
of  it  or  feeding  it  without  knowing  just 
what  it  contains  and  its  character.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  our  advice  is  invari¬ 
ably  to  have  fair  samples  of  the  material 
analyzed  or  examined  by  some  competent 
authority  and  then  be  guided  in  buying 
and  feeding  by  the  result  of  such  analy¬ 
sis.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  waste  material  for  fertilizing 
purposes,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  obtain 
an  analysis  of  the  product,  and  know  just 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  when  you  use 
it. 


Farm  Notes 

The  weather  unusually  fine  for  the 
time  of  year;  corn  husking  the  order  of 
the  day,  with  about  one-half  crop,  and 
mostly  cribbed.  Lots  of  good  pastures, 
clover  and  Alfalfa  looking  good.  Horse 
and  mule  market  good,  good  cattle  selling 
high,  plenty  hogs  with  the  market  dull. 
Lots  of  farmers  having  their  hogs  vaccin¬ 
ated,  and  cholera  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
county.  Local  markets  are  as  follows: 
Wheat  $3.06,  corn  selling  out  of  the  car 
at  65c.  Hay  $30  and  $32;  straw  $4  to 
$6 ;  potatoes  60 ;  apples  60c  to  $3  ;  fowls 
9  to  30c ;  ducks  9 ;  geese  9 ;  eggs  28  to 
30;  butter  36  to  25;  turkeys  15.  A  great 
many  public  sales  this  Fall,  which  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  times,  health  gen¬ 
erally  good.  Farmers’  institutes  are  be¬ 
ing  held  in  our  county  more  than  ever 
before,  and  seem  to  be  doing  a  sight  of 
good.  R.  s.  K. 

Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 

Discussing  prices  with  five  prominent 
dairymen  of  this  section,  three  of  them 
ship  their  milk  to  dealers  in  the  nearby 
towns,  two  of  them  get  5c  per  qt.,  and 
pay  the  express  one  month  and  the  deal¬ 
er  pays  the  next;  the  other  one  gets  4*4c 
per  qt.  and  the  dealer  pays  the  hauling, 
while  two  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and 
get  8c  per  qt.  Fresh  homemade  country 
roll  butter  38c  per  lb.,  prints  40c.  Fresh 
eggs  direct  to  consumer  48  and  50c  per 
doz. ;  to  stores  42  and  45c.  Live  poultry 
in  good  condition  38c  per  lb.,  dressed  22c 
per  lb.  Good  Winter  apples  25c  per 
peck.  Potatoes  80  and  85c  per  bn.  Cab¬ 
bage  3  to  5c  per  head.  Ilay  of  good 
quality,  Timothy,  $23;  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed  $22;  clover  $39  and  $20; 
corn  stover  $7  per  two-horse  load.  Straw 
none  being  sold.  As  to  beef,  there  is  not 
much  sold  here  with  the  exception  of  old 
cows  or  those  with  a  poor  flow  of  milk, 
which  bring  from  $25  to  $30 ;  good  cows 
are  scarce,  and  those  that  do  change 
hands  bring  from  $75  to  $300.  As  to 
gardening,  there  is  very  little  done  here, 
and  what  is  done  does  not  amount  to 
much,  as  the  season  is  too  short,  and 
late,  which  brings  crops  in  when  the 
markets  are  glutted  with  the  southern 
crops.  Tomatoes  sold  as  low  as  35c  per 
one-lialf  bushel  basket  this  season  ;  early 
cabbage  25c  per  barrel;  nice  Summer 
radish  two  bunches  for  5c,  from  7  to  30 
in  a  bunch ;  red  beets,  6  and  7  to  the 
bunch,  2c.  Scallions,  6  to  the  bunch, 
3c;  nice  cucumbers,  5c  per  doz..  and  go¬ 
ing  slow  at  that.  Early  peas  sell  well  at 
30  and  32c  per  quarter  peck.  Beans 
come  too  late  to  get  the  best  price.  I 
sold  at  10  and  32c  per  peck  this  season 
as  we  were  very  late.  d.  s.  ic. 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 


New  Edition  ( Pages  )of  / 
Modern  ^Silage  Methods 


TTNTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tolls  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo— homemade,  stave, 
brick. cement,  tile, metal  .pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needs 
—impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  prolits.264  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov.1914, covers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all 
irevious  editions.  Write  today. 
Mailed  for  10c.  Mention  this 
paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


The  Autonvntic 

rew  CArrie 

ru 

1  ■■  —  1 

Given  a  shove,  it  dumps  anywhere 
on  the  cable  line  and  returns.  Cuts 
barn  help — saves  manure.  Track  and  cable 
system  allows  full  set  of  switches  in  barn. 
Guaranteed  to  pass  from  cable  to  track  with¬ 
out  jumping.  Fits  any  barn.  Send  for  free  cat- 
t  alog  telling  all  about  it., 

DREW  CARRIER 
.CO. 

146  Monroe  St. 

Waterloo,  Wi*. 

Combination  System 

Dumps  Itself 
and  Returns 


The  STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST 
STANCH! 


Saving  of  time  and  cow-comfort 
mean  bigger  profits.  Know*  that  your 
cows  are  held  securely  without  an¬ 
noyance  to  you  or  to  them— in 

New  Modern 

StancliloiiH — wood  or  Sleel — chain  or  pivot 
hung.  Extension  barn  prevent  side  en¬ 
trance.  Latch  holds  Stanchion  in  position 
when  open  Perfect  freedom  of  head. 

Let  us  send  you  free  catalog  on  out  stan¬ 
chions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Martins 
and  other  “New  Modern’’  stable  equipment. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 

<10,10  Midi!  St.  •  Attica.  N.  Y.  > 


HORSE  LAME?  I? 

jnavin.  ringbone,  curb,  soft  hunch*; 


K  INDIO’S  Famous 

NTMKNT.  A  sure  cure 
for  boue,  bop:,  uiul  blood 
soli ut.  etc.  f»0  re nt«.  oust* 


ELECTRIC  LANTERN 

lights  when  handle  is  raised 

Very  bright  light,  no  fire  danger.  Safe  around  hay. 
gasolene,  etc  Lantern  lasts  a  lifetime,  battery 
easily  renewed.  Circular  free. 

Prices:  No.  1,  #1.50.  No.  2,  #2.00. 
UTILITY  SHOP,  493  Jersey  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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DISINFECTANT  SHEATHING 
FOR  INTERIOR  FINISH  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS 


Comes  in  big  panels — easily  and  quickly  put  up. 
Disinfectant— repulsive  to  vermin— makes  in¬ 
teriors  sanitary. 

Exceptional  insulating  qualities — keeps  quarters 
warm  and  comfortable  the  year  ’round. 

For  walls  and  ceilings  in  dairy  barns,  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  milk  inspectors. 

As  a  lining  for  poultry  houses,  it  discourages 
vermin  and  increases  production. 


PUT  IT  UP  BEFORE  COLD  WEATHER 

The  cost  is  very  reasonable.  It  will  pay  big  div¬ 
idends,  this  winter,  in  lessening  sickness  and 
mortality  and  in  increasing  production. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BEAVER  BOARD  DEALERS 

Clip  here  and  mail 


THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES 
979  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  sample  and  price  of  Noverm  at  once 


Name 


P.  o. 


R.  D. 


State 


, 


1504 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  18,  1915. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  sixth  week  oil  the  contest  shows 
that  the  gain  in  erg  production  of  each 
succeeding  week,  still  continues.  The 
gain  this  week  <  vet  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  is  141  ;  the  number  of  eggs  laid  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  being  1,731.  Tom  Barron’s 
English  White  Wyandottes  lead  with  a 
score  of  43.  Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens’  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  tie  with  Will  Bar¬ 
ron’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  for  second 
place,  each  pen  laying  41.  Jules  F.  Fran¬ 
cois’  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  are  third  with 
a  score  of  40.  This  pen  has  done  some 
very  good  laying  from  the  start,  and  leads 
all  other  pens  in  the  total  score,  viz.,  197. 
The  next  best  total  score  is  by  Will  Bar¬ 
ron’s  White  Leghorns,  which  have  laid 
185.  The  same  breed  have  the  third  and 
fourth  best  scores. 

A  drug  store  proprietor  in  Ohio  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  hatching  chicks  from 
eggs  that  had  never  been  laid,  and  using 
them  for  a  window  display  in  his  store, 
lie  killed  three  laying  hens,  a  White  Or¬ 
pington,  a  Rhode  Island  Red,  and  a  Black 
Minorca.  In  each  of  these  hens  there 
was  an  egg  about  ready  to  be  laid.  The 
eggs  were  put  in  an  incubator  and 
hatched  three  chicks,  a  white  one,  a  red 
one,  and  a  black  one.  They  are  all  roos¬ 
ters,  and  are  now  nearly  large  enough  to 
crow. 

“Lady  Eglantine,”  the  hen  that  laid 
314  eggs  in  365  days,  is  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  Palace  Poultry  Show  in  New  York 
The  owner  values  her  at  .$100,000.  I  am 
astonished  at  his  moderation ;  why  in  the 
world  didn’t  he  value  her  at  “one  mil- 
Jion .  It  is  the  world’s  high  record 
far.  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever 
equalled.  The  week’s  record  follows  : 


White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island .  8  50 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon .  24  103 

Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  D.  'Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California  .  9  29 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


SO 

be 


New  York., 


Barred  Rocks. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks 

Frank  L.  Tuttle.  Ma . . . 

Jules  F.  Francais.  Long  Island... 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  ...  . 

Fairflelds  Farms,  New  Hampshire 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  .  "  ”9 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  " 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  New  York . 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio... 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Albert  T.  I.enzen,  Massachusetts. 

Koweenah  Farm,  Massachusetts.  . 

Holliston  Hill  Farm, 


Week  Total 

83 

,  ,  , 

1 

75 

197 

..  23 

73 

. .  39 

132 

43 

i..  27 

77 

..  15 

(12 

23 

3 

41 

7 

9 

72 

..  25 

08 

19 

27 

115 

T6 

66 

31 

88 

00 

1 

139 

03 

5 

38 


30 
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Massachusetts. 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut .  4 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wilcox,  Connecticut . 

White  Wyandottes, 

lime  Ridge  Farm,  New  York .  4 

National  W.  Wy.  Club,  Pa .  9 

Obcd  G.  Knight.  Rhode  Island . .!!  32 

P.  W.  Backus,  Ontario  .  30 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . . .  21 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts .  10 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  New  York .  41 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts....  23 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut . 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  43 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England .  21 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island .  5 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut....!.  10 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri .  12 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut .  4  7 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts....  24  121 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire .  23 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut .  12 

Ilill view  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont .  31 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

S.  <:.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island . 

II.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Harry  II.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire . 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Allan’s  Ilartoheat  Reds,  Rhode  Island. 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut . 

II.  W.  Collingwood,  New  Jersey . 

W.  II.  Bumstead.  Connecticut . 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massachusetts.... 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia . 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  New  York .  14 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  New  York . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut.. 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  New  York.. 

F.  M.  I’easley.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm.  England . 

George  M.  McMillan,  Missouri . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  New  York . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vermont . . 

Margareta  1’.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  New  York 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  . . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois . 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut . 

Oakcrest  Farm,  New  York  . 

Jns.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey . 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio....' . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Ileasley,  Michigan . 

O.  L.  Magre.v,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 


Claude 
Elmwood 


Clinton,  New 
Farm,  New 


Jersey . . 
York . . . 
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24 
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20 
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74 

27 
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41 
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29 

99 

21 
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Ventilating  Henhouse 

Will  you  advise  relative  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  my  poultry  house?  It  is  30  feet 
long;  10  feet  wide;  seven  feet  high  in 
front,  and  5*4  feet  high  in  the  back.  Or¬ 
iginally  divided  off  into  four  pens  of  six 
feet  wide  each,  and  feed  room,  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  my  friends, 
I  knocked  out  the  center  partition 
making  that  pen  12  feet  long  by  10 
deep.  There  are  four  narrow  long  win¬ 
dows  at  the  front  near  the  roof  and  four 
large  windows  below,  all  opening  out, 
openings  on  all  the  partition  doors  hav¬ 
ing  a  lair  circulation  of  air  through  the 
structure.  The  whole  is  perfectly  air¬ 
tight  in  the  back  and  ends  except  a  door 
in  one  end  that  opens  into  the  feed  room. 
This  season  1  have  covered  the  small  top 
windows  with  cheese  cloth  and  closed  the 
lower  larger  windows  altogether  except 
during  the  middle  of  bright  sunny  days, 
when  I  open  them  for  a  couple  of  hours 
only.  Do  you  think  the  latter  is  safe 
when  the  thermometer  goes  much  below 
freezing,  or  keep  them  closed  altogether? 
I  noticed  a  little  dampness  at  times  last 
Winter,  but  I  have  changed  things  a 
little.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions 
that  will  in  prove  on  my  place?  The 
house  faces  the  south  and  stands  on  high 
ground.  MRS.  s.  M.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

Your  poultry  house  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage,  common  to  a  large  number  of  houses 
built  a  few  years  ago,  of  being  too  nar¬ 
row  for  its  length.  A  depth  of  10  feet 
gives  little  opportunity  for  fowls  to  get 
away  from  the  drafts  near  open  windows 
,  and  makes  open  front  ventilation  less 
practicable.  The  test  of  ventilation  is 
dryness  of  the  air  within  the  building.  If 
your  method  of  ventilating  prevents  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  moisture  on  the  walls  in 
cold  weather,  it  is  all  right.  I  doubt, 
however,  its  doing  so.  Not  knowing  size 
or  position  of  the  windows  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  cannot  speak  positively  but  I  think 
that  you  will  get  better  results  if  you 
leave  the  upper  openings  closed  with 
glass  and  secure  ventilation  by  opening 
about  four  of  the  lower  windows  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  open  at  all  times,  except,  possi¬ 
bly,  in  zero  weather.  This  may  seem 
harsh  treatment  but  it  has  been  abund¬ 
antly  demonstrated  that  cold,  dry  air 
does  not  injure  fowls  as  does  warm  moist 
air;  they  wear  splendid  overcoats.  A 
curtain  dropped  in  front  of  the  perches 
on  zero  nights  is  better  protection  against 
frozen  combs  than  are  closed  windows. 
Plenty  of  litter  in  which  they  can  keep 
busy  and  exercise  will  prevent  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  combs  in  the  day  time  in  any  kind 
of  weather  that  I  hope  you  will  ever  see, 
since  you  are  only  ten  miles  from  me. 
It  requires  some  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  novice  to  open  hen  house  windows 
on  cold  Winter  days,  and  they  should  not 
be  so  opened  as  to  produce  direct  drafts 
upon  the  fowls;  barring  such  drafts, 
however,  the  best  window  is  the  one  hav¬ 
ing  neither  glass,  sash  nor  putty. 

M.  B.  D. 


World's  Greatest  Layers 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Huff  Orplngt one 

PROOF — 1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am. 
l-.gg  Contest;  S  hens  laid  1139  eggs;  Kcds  1st 
prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  official 
Red  record;  Wyandottes.  Missouri  Hgg  Con¬ 
test,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg  aver¬ 
age.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Reduced 
Prices  on  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  eggs  hi 
„Free  "Story  of  the  200-Kgg 
lien.  Contains  valuable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Address 
THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  i»  Lancaster,  P«. 


SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  Tom  Barron’s  strain 
Exclusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices,  considering  quality. 
Records  and  price  list  upon  request. 


M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH, 


Nutley,  N.  J. 


500  S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 


A.  15.  Hall 
offers 

at$l.;»0;  cockerels,  $3-$5.  Same  breeding  as  pen  in 
EGG  LAYING  CONTEST,  lending  Leghorn  entries  and  2d 
among  100  pens.  Barred  Rock  cockerels, $3-SJ-  broth- 
ers  of  pullets  in  pen  I.  A.  B.  HALL.  Wallingford,  Conn. 

T-S  arron  Stoclt 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds, 
(  ockereis,  Yearling  Hens  and  Bullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World’s  greatest  layers  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Brookfield  Poullr»  Form.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3,Versailles,  Ohio 

Going !  Going !  Going !  CHEAP 

5  and  G  months  S.  C.  W.  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  coek- 
erels,  from  imported  stock.  250  and  300  records. 
i’zXtra  nne  birds.  Now’s  your  chance.  Write  for 
particulars.  1j»  O#  LOCK K,  New  York 


Build  Up  Your 
Egg  Machines 


Don’t  trust  to  luck.  You  can 
make  the  big  profit  other  people 
are  making  out  of  poultry  if  you 
give  them  the  care  they  need. 


-”^5~ 


Dr.  David  Roberts’  Poultry  Tonic  an^bJnids 

up  poultry  of  all  ages.  Give  this  Tonic  to  your  hens  and  see  what  a 
good  feeling  it  brings  about.  Hens  will  be  good-humored  and  go 
singing  about  their  scratching  and  feeding  because  they  are  m 

Serfect  health.  That’s  the  laying  condition— that’s  what  we  mean 
y  building  up  your  egg  machines— and  that’s  the  work  of  Poultry 
Tonic.  Get  the  eggs.  Put  your  hens  in  this  condition  by  using 
Poultry  Tonic.  It  never  fails.  At  your  druggist’s. 

Dr.  Roberts’  Poultry  Louse  Killer  andvemS 

—just  the  quick,  sure,  harmless  louse  killer  you  have  been  wanting. 
Lousy  hens  soon  quit  laying.  Kill  the  lice  and  save  your  egg  profits. 

Don’t  fail  to  keep  Dr.  Roberts*  Poultry  Cholera  Medicine 
on  hand.  Cholera  is  a  contagious  disease,  spreads 
rapidly.  Nip  it  in  the  bud.  Use  Dr.  Roberts’  Roup 
Paste  at  first  sign  of  roup.  A  tried,  sure  remedy. 

How  to  Handle  Poultry.  Descriptions  of  all  poultry  diseases, 
symptoms,  how  to  treat  them— you  will  find  all  this  in  Dr. 

Roberts’  preat  184-page  book,  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian.” 

All  common  ailments  of  cows,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry  treated.  Prescriptions  on  sale  at  drug  stores,  the  same 
as  used  by  Dr.  Roberts  in  his  national  veterinary  practice, 
covering  over  25  years.  Nearly  4000  dealers  in  U.  S.  For  copy 
“Practical  Home  Veterinarian”  enclose  25c  and  address 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

110  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


THE  HILL  COLONY  BROODER 


Famous  for  High-grade  Construction  and 

JT  is  built  for  actual  business  and  not  a  toy. 


Efficiency 

- - -  It  is  the  only 

brooder  in  America  built  with  a  gas-collective  chamber 
over  top  of  beater  and  with  a  double  grate.  The  heat  regu¬ 
lation  is  perfect.  the  price  reasonable.  We  also  manufacture 
the  Magic  Brooder  with  top  and  bottom  draft  at  $15.00.  Write 
for  circular  describing  both  brooders.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  32  Bellevue Rve., Trenton, N.J. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  epg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut.  raw  bone.  Itv  a 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  ^rain  and 
takes  the  piaco  of  bugs  aud  worms  in  fowls’  diet.  That’s  why  It 
gi  ve8  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls, 

MANN’S  LATEST -  - 


MODEL  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle.  Automat'eally  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs. 
10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Bad  luck  and  side  or  end 

heating  plants  go  hand-in-hand. 

X-Ray  Duplex  CentralTTeating 
Plant— directly  underneath— 
where  it  ought  to  be— chases 
bad  luck  and  gives  biggest  hatches. 

X-Ray  Incubators 

and  Brooders  too  are  scientifically  correct  In 
.  every  detail.  One  gallon  of  oil— only  one  filling— 
I  for  the  entire  hatch.  X-Kay  Hinged  Glass  lop— 
V  X-Ray  Ventilating  System-X-Ray  Automatic 
Trip  (heat  regulator)- are  some  of  the  X-Ray 
fifteen  special  features.  Express  prepaid 
to  practically  all  points.  Send  postal  for 
free  book  No.  32. 

The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Box  32,Des  Moines,  Iowa 


402,000 

in  Use 

Get  all  facts, 
proofs,  particu¬ 
lars— my  low  prices— money- 
back  guaranty— also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  — 
all  come  with  my  big  illus¬ 
trated  Free  Book" Hatching 
Facts,"  in  colors.  Write 
me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box 


48.  Racine.  Wis. 


MONEY  IN  THE  BAG 

Pearl  Grit  is  on  extra  egg  pro* 
ducer.  Extra  eggs  incrense  egg 
money.  The  extra  money  more  than 
pays  for  Pearl  Grit.  Users  say  so, 
and  hoop  a  supply  on  hand.  The 
reason  is,  IT  PAYS.  Wo  want  you  to 
write  us  today  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  Booklet  free. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 

408.  Cleveland  Street,  Piqua,  Ohio 


FOR  sale 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS^axtTi 

ing  pullets  my  specialty.  I  don’t  liny  stock  to  sell. 
L.  E.  INGOLDSBV,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  300  May  Hatched  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets"' 

J  ninnt.lie  aM  _ l.  v  it,  mi.  ,  .  . . Y  _ _ 


Barron 


4  months  old.  One  Dollar  each.  Year-old  hens,  One 
Dollar  each  ;  cockerels,  $1  to  $5;  cock  birds,  *2  to  $5 
2.>()-egg  strain  No  better  birds  to  he  found  at  any 

price.  A,  it.  GRAVES,  Whitesville,  New  York 


W.  Young  blood.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE, 


and  D. 

Carmel.  New  York 


?  *•  |-5h»rn 

t  <AIso  -J  yearling  liens,  Young  strain. 

J.  M.  CASE,  .  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Special  Sale  Breeders  and  Egg  Producers 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
African  Guineas.  A  few  choice  lots  Barred  Rock 
and  R.  1.  Red  Pullets,  ready  to  lay.  Oampines, 
Minorcas.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


.Winter  Layers 

Are  Money  Makers 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

Makes  a  heavy  winter  egg  yield.  Send  for 
our  special  wholesale  prices  On  Poultry 
Feeds  and  Free  Feeding  Booklet. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

91  Kentucky  Stroot,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flno  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  o( 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  aiid  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 
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POULTRY  PAPER 


44  124  PAGE 
periodical, 
u  p-to-d  a  t  e: 
fells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Four  months  for  10  cents.. 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dipt.  SS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Carneau  Pigeons 


Best  Squab  Producers. 

ALUIDA  FARM, 


Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

-  Niantic,  Conn. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY 


Bees  pay— 

Easy,  inter¬ 
esting  work. 

Latest  methods  of  bee-keeping— simply  told  in  O  Cf  ^ 

our  "Bee  Primer.”  Highly  instructive.  Send 

today  for  the  book  and  six  months  subscription  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  23,  Hamilton,  III. 

Tfl  INQIIRF  BEST  Of  LAYERS  TWS  FAIL  AND  WINTER, 
iu  mount  ST0CK  MUST  HflyE  PROPER  CURE  AND  feed 

We  have  a  Chick  Mash 

that  is  the  greatest  feed  yet  offered  for  producing 
layers.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WM.  OKI;  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


If  you  want  plenty 
of  eggs  and  strong 
chicks,  feed  a  rough  grit;  feed  a 
it  that  grinds;  feed  “  Maka- 
Sliel.”  Used  by  the  largest  poul- 
trymen.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  SI. 00  for 
two  100-lb.  bags,  f.  o.  b.  cars;  Middle  and 
New  England  States,  L  ton  $5.50;  one  ton 
$10,  freight  paid.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  1 


CONKEY  SAYS:- 

Don't  FKorry— Roup  isn’t  so  bad  when  you  have 
Con  key’s  Roup  Remedy  handy.  Give  it  in  the 
drinking  water.  25c„  50c.  and  1.00.  At  your  dealers 
or  postpaid.  Oonkey  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

60  Besi  Breeds- 0^icke«s.  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
UU  DBS  D  BBU5  gumeas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  for 
sale.  1  aluable  catalogue  free.  H.A.  Souder,  Bo«2S.Sellertville.Pj. 
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The  “Favorite  Hen”  Contest 


Earnings  of  the  “Favorite  Hens” 

The  following  table  shows  the  egg  rec¬ 
ord  by  month  of  the  30  Favorite  Hens 
which  were  entered  in  the  last  egg-laying 
contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.  We  figured  out 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year,  and  give  their  values 
figured  at  the  prices  which  were  obtained 
at  the  contest.  These  figures  run  from 
50  cents  a  dozen  in  December,  to  21 
cents  in  May.  In  this  figuring  we 
counted  on  the  same  price  for  brown  eggs 
as  for  white,  as  that  seems  to  be  the 


has  it  all  over  the  inside  of  its  mouth. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  this? 

New  Jersey.  G.  F. 

This  yellowish  formation  within  the 
mouth  is  probably  due  to  a  parasitic 
growth  of  a  low  form  of  vegetable  organ¬ 
isms.  The  disease  is,  more  or  less  cor¬ 
rectly.  called  thrush,  the  growth  resemb¬ 
ling  that  sometimes  observed  in  children. 
It  is  most  apt  to  be  found  in  birds  of  low 
vitality  that  are  unable  to  resist  (he  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  parasite.  Treatment 
consists  in  those  measures  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  flock 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  5 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Bliss,  Va.,  Pocahontas....  0 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  N.  J.,  Polly .  10 

Mrs.  T.  Schwenk,  Ct.,  Rosie-Lou .  0 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Pierce,  N.  H.,  Lady  Pierce.  0 

Mrs.  Samuel  0.  Travis,  N.  Y.,  Rose .  0 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrick,  Mass.,  Betty  M .  0 

Miss  Edna  M.  Porter,  N.  Y.,  Betty .  0 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  Ct.,  Betty .  0 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Andrews,  N.  Y.,  Golden  Lass..  0 

Mrs.  Cecil  Farnliam,  Me.,  . .  0 

LEGHORNS. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Rand,  N.  Y.,  Lucy .  0 

Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Happich,  N.Y.,Lady  Hopeful  0 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Miller,  Ohio,  Ann .  0 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Skellie,  N.  Y.,  Ity .  11 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Todd,  Va.,  Patsy .  12 

Mrs.  Walter  Fletcher,  N.  Y.,  Peggy .  0 

Miss  Tillie  B.  Cloud,  Pa.,  Peggy .  0 

Mrs  Josephine  Hollenbacli,  Pa.,  Viola .  11 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Phelps,  Pa.,  Beauty .  12 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Hilborn,  N.  Y. ,  Madam  Tootsey  8 

MIXED  BREEDS. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Eaxl,  Ct.,  Gladness .  0 

White  Wyandotte. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Conell,  N.  Y.,  Dolly .  0 

White  Wyandotte. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y.,  Tilly  .  0 

White  Wyandotte. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Walters,  Mich.,  Bridgman  Girl  0 
Barred  Rock. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Rothgeb,  Va.,  Roxie .  0 

Barred  Rock. 

Misses  Osier  &  Wilcox,  N.  Y. ,  Marguerita  0 
Barred  Rock. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wood,  N.  Y.,  Faith .  0 

White  Rock. 

Mrs.  Joseph  di  Fabrizio,  N.  J.,  Betina....  0 
Black  Minorca. 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Wood,  Vt.,  Louisine .  14 

Buff  Orpington. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Walker,  Mass.,  Lady  Ashby..  0 
Buff  Orpington. 
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fairest  method  for  all  the  hens.  A  cry 
likely  these  figures  would  be  changed  con¬ 
siderably  if  we  were  to  take  the  local  re¬ 
tail  prices  at  the  homes  of  the  women 
who  entered  these  birds.  We  leave  our 
readers  free  to  figure  that  out  to  suit 
themselves,  but  these  figures  show  stand¬ 
ard  values  at  Storrs.  You  will  notice 
that  Tilly,  the  White  Wyandotte,  leads 
all  the  rest  with  a  credit  of  $6.87.  Next 
comes  the  BufT  Orpington  Louisine  with 
$5.66,  and  then  Polly,  the  It.  I.  Red,  with 
$5.27.  The  It.  I.  Red,  Betty  M,  nearly 
reached  the  five-dollar  mark  with  $4.93, 
and  another  Red,  Betty  earned  $4.S0.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  It.  I.  Red  birds  averaged 
higher  than  the  others,  there  being  six  of 
them  that  earned  over  $4  each.  As  was 
noted  last  month,  the  average  cost  for 
feed  for  the  It.  I.  Reds  was  $1.77 ;  for 
the  Leghorns  $1.47,  and  for  the  mixed 
breeds  $1.74. 

In  this  year’s  contest  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes  entered  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  the  own¬ 
er  of  Tilly,  have  certainly  made  a  flying 
start.  They  are  doing  very  well  and  bid 
fair  to  hold  their  own  with  the  best 
These  birds  are  nieces  of  Tilly,  that  is 
they  come  from  hens  out  of  the  same 
breeding  as  Tilly,  and  much  resemble 
her  in  appearance.  This  pen  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  all  through 
the  contest. 

In  the  pen  of  Reds  from  Hope  Farm 
there  are  five  birds  entered  by  the  women 
who  owned  the  leading  Reds  last  year. 
The  first  of  these  Reds  to  lay  this  year 
is  Polly,  from  Mrs.  E.  S.  Marlatt.  This 
pullet  is  of  much  the  same  breeding  as 
Polly  of  last  year.  You  see  from  the 
figures  that  Polly  was  first  to  lay  last 
year,  and  her  relative  enjoys  the  same 
distinction  this  year.  Last  year  the  sec¬ 
ond  Red  to  begin  laying  was  Betty  M, 
and  this  year  again  the  pullet  from  Mrs. 
Merrick  is  also  No.  2  in  starting.  It  is 
a  singular  thing,  but  the  Betty  M  of  this 
year's  pen  is  a  full  half  sister  of  the  bird 
carrying  that  name  last  year,  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  well-bred  bird.  Next  month  we 
will  give  a  list  of  the  Reds  in  this  Hope 
Farm  pen,  so  that  our  readers  may  fol¬ 
low  them  through  the  season,  and  com¬ 
pare  their  record  with  the  five  leading 
birds  of  last  year. 


Thrush  in  Fowls 

A  few  of  my  chickens  have  a  growth  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  yellow  in  color.  First 
I  thought  it  was  only  in  the  side  of  the 
mouth,  but  now  I  have  found  one  that 


and  the  avoidance  of  musty  litter  from 
which  these  organisms  may  be  derived. 
Remove  all  birds  known  to  be  affected, 
clean  up  and  whitewash  the  quarters  and 
add  permanganate  of  potash  crystals  to 
the  drinking  water  of  all  the  flock,  mak¬ 
ing  as  strong  a  solution  as  the  birds  will 
drink.  Local  antiseptics,  like  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid,  may  be  used  to 
swab  out  the  mouths  of  the  affected  fowls, 
if  individual  treatment  is  desired.  M.  B.  n. 


Conference  on  Milk  Matters 

On  December  8,  there  was  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin 
St.,  New  York  City,  John  J.  Dillon,  Com¬ 
missioner,  presiding,  a  meeting  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  representative,  Alfred  L. 
Becker,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  A\  il- 
son,  the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  and  the  City  Health  Commissioner 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as  about 
10  of  the  most  prominent  distributors  of 
milk  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  fully 
20  representatives  of  the  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  find 
out  if  any  evidence  could  be  obtained, 
which  would  indicate  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  milk  business  of  the  State  would  be 
beneficial  to  producers  and  consumers  of 
milk.  One  producer  stated  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  cost  of  feed,  taking  into 
consideration  interest  on  the  investment, 
allowance  for  labor,  hauling  of  milk  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the 
farmers  in  the  State  who  depended  upon 
the  production  of  milk  for  their  income, 
were  breaking  even.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  large  milk  distributing 
concerns  were  charging  up  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  capital  which  in 
reality  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
blue  sky  represented  by  so  called  “water 
stock.”  He  believed  exorbitant  salaries 
were  being  paid  by  the  large  milk  dis¬ 
tributing  concerns,  for  men  who  did  no 
more  difficult  labor  than  to  figure  out 
how  they  can  best  maintain  a  condition 
whereby  the  producers  of  milk  receive  the 
very  smallest  possible  compensation,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  consumers  of  milk 
pay  the  extreme  price  per  quart  that  can 
be  extorted  from  them.  He  understood 
that,  on  the  actual  capital  invested  in 
one  of  the  largest  milk  distributing  con¬ 
cerns  in  New  York  City,  the  profits 
earned  amounted  to  43  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num  for  the  past  five  years.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Borden  Co.  said  that  he 
would  like  to  have  some  stock  in  that 
concern,  that  he  believed  the  speaker  had 
exaggerated  in  stating  that  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  amounted  to  43  per  cent,  in  any  milk 
distributing  concern.  It  was  openly 
stated  by  one  milk  distributor,  that  there 
was  no  open  market  for  milk  in  New 
York  City  at  the  present  time.  He  stated 
that  the  City  of  New  York  advertised 
for  bids  on  milk  and  that  when  they  were 
opened  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  not  a 
single  bid  was  made  by  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  so-called  trust  or  by  anybody 


else,  and  that  the  city  was  now  paying 
nine  cents  per  quart  for  milk  for  its 
charitable  institutions. 

One  producer  who  owns  a  large  farm 
in  Dutchess  County,  said  that  he  separ¬ 
ated  his  own  milk  last  year  and  after 
keeping  a  close  account,  found  that  his 
skim-milk  had  paid  him  better  than  two 
cents  per  quart,  used  for  feeding  calves, 
swine  and  poultry.  He  advocated  the 
building  of  a  large  creamery  by  the  State 
in  New  York  City  to  buy  cream  from 
farmers  throughout  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  to  be  manufactured  into  sweet  but¬ 
ter  and  salt  butter  here  in  New  York 
City,  also  ice  cream  during  the  Summer 
and  at  other  times  when  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it  and  the  making  of  the  but¬ 
termilk  here  in  New  York  City,  which  is 
always  an  easy  matter  when  the  quality 
of  the  milk  offered  is  Al,  as  it  would  be 
from  a  creamery  delivering  it  the  same 
day  the  cream  was  churned. 

The  consumers  of  milk  were  represent¬ 
ed,  and  a  woman  stated  that  the  society 
she  represented,  believed  that  the  present 
price  of  milk  was  exorbitant  and  unfair, 
when  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers  was 
taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  dealers’  state¬ 
ments  that  they  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  present  system  of  making  a  market 
twice  a  year  for  milk  in  which  no  one 
but  themselves  had  a  voice  regarding 
what  the  price  would  be  and  they  did  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  they  had  never  made 
the  price  so  high  that  at  the  last  time 
during  the  six  months  the  milk  was  not 
worth  the  price  they  had  established, 
while  at  least  four  months  out  of  the  six, 
the  milk  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  price  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  One  or  two  dealers  indicated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  buy  milk  at  an 
open  market  in  New  York  City  and  make 
their  prices  each  month.  One  producer 
believed  that  the  State  should  take  charge 
of  the  inspection  of  the  milk  for  butter- 
fat,  that  ail  tests  should  be  made  by  State 
inspectors,  and  not  by  the  milk  buying 
combination. 

Not  one  producer  of  milk  claimed  to 
be  able  to  make  ends  meet  at  the  price 
which  had  been  paid  for  milk  for  the  past 
year,  and  the  producers  at  least  were 
anxious  that  an  inquiry  into  the  matter 
be  made,  with  a  view  that  some  rem¬ 
edial  proposition  be  developed  that  would 
bring  to  the  farmers,  at  least  one  cent 
per  quart  more  for  their  milk  than  they 
have  been  receiving,  and  they  stated  flat¬ 
ly  that  unless  something  of  this  kind  was 
done,  many  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  the 
State  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  &  Mar¬ 
kets  should  proceed  with  an  investigation 
and  the  report  of  this  Commission  will 
be  looked  for  with  interest  by  every  milk 
producer  and  milk  consumer  in  the  State. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Double-Quick  Grain  Sprouter 

The  Original,  the  Pioneer  of  all  Sprout¬ 
ers .  Cypress  case  outside,  Metal  grain 
chamber  inside,  heat  fluc9  between. 
Six  sizes, —  )i  bu. 
to  8  bu., — a  few 
hens  to  1,000. 


Colfax 


Metal  Sprouter 

Built  in  sections.  Add  sections  as 
ycur  flock  increases.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  SPROUTED 
OATS  and  EGGS  to  the  oldest  and 
largest  sprouter  factory  in  the  U.  S# 


Close-to-NaiureCo.,10  FrontSl.,Colfax,Iowa 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

for  eggs  and  chicks  from  Laurelton  Layers 

Utility  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Our  Pure  Bred  Trap  Nested  Layers  are 
bred  for  size,  vigor,  quality  and  heavy 
egg  production. 

Secure  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 
the  strain  that  has  made  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  plant  a  success. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  H  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


248-260-284-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  6 pullets  and 
cock,  $15.  Cockerels,  $2.  Barron's  Wyandot.tes,  4 
liens  and  cockerel,  $10.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egg  record.  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets. 

6 and  yearling.  Cock.  $12:  0  cockerels,  $10. 

S.  W.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Rnrrnn  Rnelrprplq-S-  c-  White  Leghorns,  farm 
Dal  I  UII  UUUKcl  CIS  i-eai'etl ,  from  pen  imported  di¬ 
rect.  Certified  egg  records,  250  to  280;  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


UOR  SALE— Bred-to-Lav  Free  Range  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
r  horn  Yearlings,  $1  each;  $00  per  Hundred,  Pul 
lets,  $1.50  each.  Harry  Smith,  Montgomery,  N.  Y 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  LiUNGsETSBaDrlofln' 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200.  Im¬ 
ported  birds.  lJarron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  7a^d  *i$5o 

each.  Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  N.  j. 


DO  IT  NOW 

("LET  your  spring  order  in  now  for  S.  C.W.  Leghorn 

J  baby  chicks,  and  ha  sure  to  place  the  same  with 
the  farm  that  lias  the  goods.  We  are  not  only 
quantity  breeders,  but  quality  breeders.  15c  chicks 
bought  as  late  as  July  8th  last  year  boat  250  eggs  in 
the  hands  of  our  customers.  Not  every  one  did  this, 
but  you  will  get  as  many  big  layers  in  our  strain  as 
you  could  probably  buy,  and  our  stock  is  straight 
American  bred:  no  English  blood  in  our  sti-ain.  We 
believe  in  good  looking  Leghorns  that  lay  good  white 
eggs  as  well  as  good  layers  and  ibis  kind  of  stock  is 
what  all  breeders  will  eventually  buy.  Wo  shipped 
over  100,000  baby  chicks  last  season 

Ono  of  our  customers  in  Connecticut  who  pur¬ 
chased  3000  chicks  from  us  last  spring  made  a  net 
n'ofit  of  around  $500.00  in  the  month  of  November. 
:Ie  raised  over  90%  of  his  chicks  ami  this  year  we 
have  his  ordor  for  7000  more  for  next  season.  Wo 
sold  4000  eggs  to  one  party  in  Virginia  last  spring. 
This  year  we  have  already  received  his  deposit 
on  25,000. 

Our  stock  usually  makes  good,  and  our  plant  is 
continually  growing.  We  operate  seven  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  Incubators,  and  can  take  your  order  for  up  to 
12,000  chicks  a  week.  Our  prices  are  no  higher  than 
for  common  bred  stock.  There  is  no  guess  work 
about  it.  Buy  your  chicks  from  a  reliable,  respon¬ 
sible,  experienced  poultry  plant  that  is  making  a 
business  of  producing  strong,  well-bred  stock.  Our 
breeders  are  all  of  one  strain,  and  are  on  free  range 
on  five  farms. 

Send  for  our  06  page  catalog  to 


THE  EVERLAY  FARM 
(The  Lord  Farms)  Box  240-F,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Thoroughbred  Itose  Comb  BROWN  LEG. 
•HORN  COCKERELS.  I.C.  Hawkins.  Sprakers. N.Y. 

UY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy-laying, 
trap-nested  liens,  v  ill  increase  your  egjr  production. 
MIDDLEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Miss  Marion  1.  Moore,  Hamburg,  N.  Y 

TOM  BARRON 
WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  1914  contest  pens:  Storrs,  Thormiale,  Mount¬ 
ain  Grove.  L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 

C.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  l»ULLETS-75c. 

**  each,  from  stock  which  made  pen  average  of  210 
eggs  per  lien.  J.  Guy  Lesher,  Norlhumberiand,  Pa. 

1  IGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY— Hardy.  Thoroughbred  stock. 

!■  Cockerels,  $2.50  Kuch.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Fifteen  June  Silver Campine Pullets"';;;.”.'1  "il'ceb 

lent  cockerel,  two  dollars.  Lewis  Greene.  Wellsbnro,  Pa. 

Barred  Roclts 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  from  Parks’  great-laying 
strain,  *1.50  to  $3  each. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Rarrpfi  Rnrlr  Pn  1  IpT« — Kar-ly  hatched.  Laying  or 

narreu  hock  runeis  vemiy  to  lil}.  nt  $1  e!U.h 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  .  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

FnrSalp— 9flfl  fihnirn  Bar*  p-  K«<!k*'V.  Wyan. 
ror  oaie  ZUU  onoice  tfotte,  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  and 

R.  1.  Reds.  Price  Reasonable.  Inspection  solicited. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer.  Lansdale,  P*. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  “and  they  do  it.’’  Orchard 
range,  large,  healthy,  vigorousstock.  Single  birds,  pairs, 
trios,  or  tiens  mated  for  brut  results. Write  vour  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutiey,  N.  J. 

RED  SUSSEX  EGGS 

Twenty  birds  en  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coming  pens.  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  the  near  future  Mating  list  on  request 
after  January  1st.  W.  W.  GRAVES,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

AUSTIN’S  200  EGG  STRAIN  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high-record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  Fob’  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Center  Harbor.  N.  H. 

Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  lions, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  liens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Rich  cherry  to  mahogany,  large  hardy,  free  range 
hen-hatchcd  stock,  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  wide- 
set  legs.  Heavest  winter  laying  Reds  in  America. 
Laying  rates  21 1  to  267  eggs.  Splendid  breeding 
cockerels  from  trapnested  layers;  splendid  young 
breeding  hens;  some  fine  utility  birds  at  extremely 
low  prices;  early  hatched  1915  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Safe,  delivery,  upright  dealings.  Hatching 
eggs.  1916  booklet  now  ready. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 

Rhode  island  none»s  Crescent  Strain 

Line  bred  for  several  years.  Choice  bveed- 
#ig  mid  exhibition  birds,  bred  from  se¬ 
lected  layers  and  sold  on  approval. 

D.  R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm, Cherry  Valley, N.Y. 

D vahv a  Tin'hauc  Largest  in  United  States. 

Drome  lunveys  f.  B.Garnsey,  Clayton.  N.Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms  g; 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  -  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 

Bourbon-Red  T  urkeys^  ; $4- 

toms,  $5.  Milton  D.  Stickley,  Strasburg;,  Va. 

Bourbon  Red  T urkeys 

CASSIE  1).  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

PurebredWhite  Holland  Turkeys' tuning 

stock.  Toms,  $5;  hens, $4.  Mrs.  Frank  Sellen,  Genoa.  N.Y. 

Bronze  TomsiS;  '.Si’-JlSJ: 

$15  and  $25.  Also  one  yearling,  h  wild.  No  black¬ 
head.  Miss  A.  M.  WALKER,  Windsor,  Conn. 

M.B.TurlLeys 

Bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  purebred  and 
healthy.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  Livonia,  New  York 

Giant  Bronze  Gobblers 

gobbler,  $8;  hens.  $3.50.  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Non-Roving  Bourbon-Red  Turkeys 

Adirondack  strain.  Farm  raised.  Absolutely  hardy 
and  healthy.  Tonis,  $5;  Hens,  $4. 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  -  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


[lurk-  ,NDIflN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  Pekin  and  Buff  Orping- 
UUUKo.  ton  drakes  at  special  prices  for  December, 
Write  me  your  wants.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  year  1915  has  been  a  busy  one  for 
us.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  year 
has  gone  since  we  last  came  to  you  and 
called  for  a  verdict  on  our  record,  yet  a 
glance  at  the  calendar  shows  that  we  are 
all  one  year  older,  and  let  us  hope  one 
year  wiser.  Now  we  come  again  and  ask 
you  to  inspect  our  year’s  work.  It  has 
not  been  perfect,  and  we  do  not  ask  you 
to  say  that  it  has  been.  This,  however, 
is  what  we  do  ask.  In  your  judgment 
has  this  year’s  work  of  service  been  hon¬ 
est,  sincere  and  faithful?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  during  the  past  year  any  un¬ 
truth  has  been  knowingly  allowed  to  creep 
into  this  paper?  Has  any  thought  been 
expressed  by  us  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  except  in  honest  service  of  the  man 
on  the  farm?  Has  any  man  or  concern 
been  knowingly  permitted  to  mislead  or 
defraud  any  reader  of  this  paper  through 
Sts  advertising  columns?  There  are  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment,  differences  of  opinion 
ability.  Laying  these 
all  obliged  to  do  at 
fairly  has  the  activity 
this  paper  during  the 


and  limitations  of 
aside,  as  we  are 
times,  \ve  ask  you 
and  influence  of 


past  year  been  a  record  of  service  to  you? 

We  believe  that  you  can  honestly  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
If  you  cannot  do  so,  we  have  failed  in 
our  attempts  to  work  out  an  ideal,  and 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  expect:  you 
to  follow  us  any  further.  If,  however, 
you  can  honestly  feel  that’  we  have  tried 
to  give  you  faithful  service  to  the  limit 
of  our  ability,  then  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  an  expression  of  approval  in  a  prompt 
renewal  of  your  subscription. 

One  can  obtain  technical  or  practical 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  facts  hbouts scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  are  printed  again  and  again,  and 
the  farmer  often  knows  more  about  the 
practice  of  his  profession  than  those  who 
undertake  to  instruct  him.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  sole  need  of  farmers  or 
.  the  sole  function  of  a  farm  paper.  There 
are  things  to  do  and  things  to  say  about 
farming  which  the  scientific  people,  and 
even  the  organizations  of  farmers  cannot 
and  will  not  do  or  say.  A  farm  paper 
should  fight  for  the  farmer  and  protect 
him,  whenever  and  wherever  that  farmer 
cannot  protect  himself. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  to  conduct  a 
farm  paper  along  “safe  and  sane’’  and 
coir  'rvative  lines.  We  do  not  believe  in 
sticking  to  cautious  policies,  offending 
no  one,  doing  nothing  but  simply  trying 
to  be  dignified  and  wise.  A  farm  paper 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  co-operative  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Editor  and  the  Publisher 
should  really  be  the  least  of  it.  They 
have  no  right  to  monopolize  all  its  bene¬ 
fits.  It  is  their  duty  to  think  out  policies 
or  actions  and  to  lead,  but  they  are  as 
helpless  as  children  unless  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  have  confidence  in  them  and  follow 
up  the  work  closely  and  help  push  it 
through.  No  one  can  expect  the  subscrib¬ 
er  of  a  farm  paper  to  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  work  unless  that  paper 
carries  something  which  when  the  work 
is  over  will  benefit  the  humblest  sub¬ 
scriber  who  helps  support  the  paper.  If 
such  a  paper  does  its  duty  it  will  disturb 
many  contented  interests,  and  make  many 
bitter  enemies.  It  will  be  exposed  to 
open  and  brutal  abuse  by  interests  wfiich 
have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  or  a  graft.  It 
must  also  endure  sly  and  covert  criticisms 
from  many  timid  creatures  who  carry  in 
their  pockets  bribes  from  the  enemies  of 
the  farm. 

One  Summer  day,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Publisher  and  Editor  of  this  pa¬ 
per  sat  over  a  fifteen  cent  meal  in  a 
cheap  eating  house  in  New  York  City, 
and  discussed  ideals  and  problems  for  the 
future  conduct  of  The  E.  N.-Y.  They 
were  younger  then,  and  their  last  dollar 
had  been  invested  in  this  paper  simply  on 
the  theory  that  they  believed  its  readers 
would  appreciate  fair  service  and  honor¬ 
able  dealing.  At  that  little  conference 
three  rules  of  conduct  were  adopted. 

First,  everything  in  The  II.  N.-Y.  must 
be  true. 

Second,  the  policy  of  the  paper  and 
the  statements  made  therein  must  first  of 
all  be  a  benefit  to  the  man  in  the  country 
— the  man  on  a  farm. 

Third,  no  misleading  or  dishonest  ad¬ 
vertising  should  ever  be  knowingly  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

In  other  words  we  bound  ourselves  in 
mutual  compact  on  that  day  to  a  policy 
of  real  service  to  the  man  we  proposed 
to  serve,  and  which  service  we  openly 
professed.  You  know  whether  we  have 
lived  up  to  that  policy  or  not.  You  may 
not  have  expressed  your  conviction  in  so 
many  words,  but  through  these  long  years 
of  companionship  and  mutual  labor,  you 


have  made  us  feel  that  you  do  know  it 
and  appreciate  it.  That  is  why  we  no 
longer  doubt  or  question  the  position  or 
the  sentiment  of  the  farmer.  Our  con¬ 
cern  is  only  that  we  be  right  ourselves. 
If  our  compass  is  set  true,  we  know  that 
we  are  sure  of  the  backing,  the  best  sen¬ 
timent  and  the  right  support  from  our 
readers. 

In  the  past  we  have  led  as  best  we 
could  in  many  contests.  You  readers 
have  furnished  the  power,  and  together 
we  have  won.  We  do  not  hunt  for  bat¬ 
tle,  and  do  not  go  about  with  a  chip  on 
our  shoulders  seeking  for  fight,  but  we  do 
believe  that  every  man  and  every  set  of 
men  must  be  willing  when  the  time 
comes  to  fight  for  his  rights,  and  fight  for 
his  principles.  If  he  will  not  fight  for 
them  he  will  be  denied  the  rights,  and 
will  be  counted  as  having  no  principle. 
With  the  end  of  this  year  we  see  large 
battles  looming  up  ahead.  The  coming 
year  is  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching 
contests  that  has  ever  been  fought  by  the 
farm  interests  of  any  country  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.  This  is  the  square, 
proper  right  of  the  farmer  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  wealth  which  he  creates.  This 
right  has  been  challenged  openly  and  of¬ 
fensively,  and  the  farmers’  right  to  it  by 
legitimate  means  has  been  openly  dis¬ 
puted.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  in  society  are  at  work  to  keep 
the  farmer  away  from  his  market  rights 
and  an  honest  share  of  his  own  property. 
These  interests  now  realize  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  arise,  and  every  device 
known  to  these  powerful  vested  interests 
will  be  put  in  operation.  The  meanest 
kind  of  politics  and  the  most  prejudiced 
partisan  feeling  will  play  their  familiar 
part  in  this  battle.  The  plans  are  al¬ 
ready  laid,  the  organizations  are  already 
effected,  and  money  in  plenty  will  be 
forthcoming  to  prevent  our  country  peo¬ 
ple  from  separating  their  great  market 
issue  from  ordinary  politics.  But  through 
it  all  there  will  be  one  clear  issue,  which 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  keep  alive.  On 
one  side  there  will  he  a  demand  for  a 
fairer  and  better  reward  to  the  farmer 
for  the  products  of  the  farm ,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  denial  and  refusal  of  that 
demand.  You  may  rest  assured  that  when 
this  battle  ends  the  standard  will  not  re¬ 
main  a  35-cent  dollar  for  the  farmer.  It 
will  be  more  or  it  will  be  less.  The  is¬ 
sue  is  near  at  hand,  and  when  it  comes 
we  promise  to  carry  a  banner  so  that 
every  one  will  see  it.  If  you  follow  it 
and  do  your  part  as  in  the  past  the 
farmer  will  win. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  send  us  a 
dollar  to  renew  your  subscription.  We 
appreciate  that  as  a  vote  of  confidence, 
but  we  want  more.  You  must  also  feel 
yourself  a  unit  in  a  great,  strong,  pow¬ 
erful  organization,  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  honest  interests  of  agriculture. 
You  must  help  create  the  energy,  you 
must  have  a  hand  in  directing  it.  It  may 
not  be  your  part  to  originate  the  policy 
or  the  plan  of  battle.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  man  can  ever  do  that.  All  the  great 
things  that  have  changed  history  have 
been  developments.  They  have  grown 
out  of  popular  thought  as  slowly  and 
solidly  as  an  oak  tree.  If  you  stand  with 
us  on  those  questions  as  we  have  thus 
frankly  put  them,  and  if  you  approve  of 
the  plan  of  battle  after  it  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  ;  if  you  believe  they  are  right,  then 
we  ask  you  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the 
struggle,  and  if  need  be  the  great  fight 
which  is  coming  for  justice  to  the  farmer. 

Simon  &  Bernstein,  Wallabout  Mar¬ 
ket,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr.,  dealers  in  fruits 
and  vegetables,  have  failed  with  no  tangi¬ 
ble  assets.  The  members  of  the  firm  have 
disappeared.  Another  concern  to  put  on 
your  list  to  be  watched  if  they  solicit 
shipments  from  other  centers. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  Best  Tire  Co. 
of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  came  around  last 
Spring  and  I  put  him  off  until  this  Fall. 
He’s  about  due  any  day.  It  appears  they 
started  business  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  sold  shares  of  stock  for  .$1  each.  Up 
to  the  time  they  came  to  me  they  had  not 
made  a  tire,  but  had  a  shack  of  a  build¬ 
ing  and  some  machinery,  and  had  raised 
shares  to  $4  each.  I  believe  the}'  have 
manufactured  a  tire  or  two  to  present 
date,  and  the  value  of  snares  to-day  is  $10 
each.  Have  they  the  right  to  raise  the 
value  of  shares  the  way  they  have  done 
without  showing  any  income  outside  of 
returns  from  shares  bought?  I  know 
some  people  who  have  $5  worth  of  the 
original  and  (hey  will  sell  it  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  $5.  I  know  another  man  who  has 
$1,500  or  $2,000  worth,  and  he  has  spent 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  for  auto  trips 
between  his  home  and  the  Park.  The  rea¬ 
son  I  am  suspicious  is,  that  when  I  told 
the  agent  I  would  look  into  the  matter 
and  ask  some  of  the  people  whose  name 
he  had  down  why  they  didn’t  take  more, 
he  went  right  up  in  the  air,  and  he  was 
still  up  whin  I  told  him  he  had  taken  all 
the  time  I  could  give  him.  e.  h.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

1  his  is  just  another  little  easy  money 
stock  selling  scheme.  It  is  a  favorite 
trick  of  promoters  to  raise  the  price  from 
time  to  time — this  is  intended  to  give  the 
Public  the  idea  that  the  stock  is  really 
growing  more  valuable.  Anyone  so  gul¬ 
lible  as  to  bite  on  the  Best  Tire  Co.  bait 
ought  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  to 
look  after  his  interests. 


For  17  Years 
America’s 
Leading  Silo 

ENDORSED  by  leading  dairy  authorities  for  extreme 
simplicity  of  operation,  massive  durable  construction 
and  perfect  preservation  of  silage. 

Harder  features  have  been  copied  everywhere  hy  other  Silos.  I' censed 
under  Harder  patents.  So  superior  are  Harder  Silos  that  they  are 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

and  hy  the  most  prominent  Public  Institutions  and  Private  Dairymen 
in  the  Eastern  States.  1  he  Harder  gets  tiie  most  out  of  the  corn  crop. 

It  means  healthier  cows.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  to  install  and 
the  most  economical  to  manage. 

Heavy,  non-conducting,  steel-bound  walls,  rigid  dowel  con-  -w1 
struction,  air-tight,  convenient  doors,  safe  ladder,  storm-proof 


Catalog 
Free 


b 


anchor — the  most  durable  and  profitable  Silo  on  the  maricet. 

Will  cut  your  feed  hills  in  half  and  pay  for  itself  within  a 
year  or  two.  Hundreds  of  Harder  owners  say  this. 

Write  for  catalog  telling  of  new  Harder  features  for  1916.  ‘  | 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  11  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
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Settle  the 
Silo  Question 


— and  settle  it  for 
good.  Do  away  with 
repairs,  with  tightening 
lugs  and  adjusting  of 
hoops.  K710-M  that  your  silo  won’t 
over.  Be  sure  of  perfect  silage  at  all  times, 
Build  the  worryless,  efficient 


of 


blow 


Permanency  and  Prosperity — Natco  Silo, 

i8  x  36  and  Natco  Barn,  40  x  150,  on 
High  Hill  Dairy  I-'arm  •  Pulaski,  Pa. 


Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  that  Lasts  for  Generations'* 

Its  hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  —  they  preserve 
the  silage  sweet  and  juicy.  The  dead  air  spaces  in  the  wall  resist  frost — making  it 
the  silo  tor  severe  climates.  The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in  the 
mortar  hold  it  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  It  is  a  silo  of  efficiency ,  and  a  silo 
you’ll  be  proud  of.  Send  for  our  silo  catalog  describing  it  fully. 

Also  get  our  splendid  new  book,  "Natco  On  The  Farm,’" 
describing  other  farm  buildings  made  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  and  just  as  efficient.  Both  books  free.  We 
have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  and 
will  help  you  solve  your  building 

problems,  free.  What  are  you  * 

going  to  build?  Let’s  hear  31101131 

Wtitc  today.  F|pc  pr0()ling 


Natco  Silo  Wall. 

Note  perforated  shell, 
providing-  firm  anchor¬ 
age  for  mortar  joints. 


Company 

1121  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh  -  -  Pa. 

BJ  Factories  —  Prompt  Ship7ncnt8* 


5-Horse  Power 

hipped  from  warehouse  near  you 


Economy  Engines  are  built 

with  large  bearings,  drop  forged 
crankshafts,  heavy  base  and  fly¬ 
wheels,  fly  ball  governor  with  speed 
regulator,  and  an  economical  mix¬ 
ing  valve;  in  fact,  everything 
needed  to  make  an  easy,  smooth 
running  engine,  developing  a  large 
surplus  of  power.  Will  operate  on 
gasoline,  kerosen  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  gas. 

These  engines  rated  bv  Univer¬ 
sity  experts;  full  report  of  their 
test  given  in  our  Engine  Catalog. 

Quality — Price — Service 

Two  factories  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  one  building  each  year 
twice  as  many  buggies  as  any  other  factory  in  the  United 
States,  the  other  building  over  100  engines  a  day,  in  order 
to  meet  our  demand  is  proof  that  Sears-Roebuck  quality 
price  and  service  are  right. 

We  have  fifteen  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  (one  near  you)  from  which  we  ship  American  Beauty 
Buggies  and  Economy  Gasoline  Engines. 

You  Are  Not  Treating  Your  Pocketbook  Fairly 

unless  you  at  least  write  us  and  ask  for  our  wonderful  engine  or 
buggy  proposition,  or  both,  if  you  want  them.  Write  today  and  our 
proposition  will  be  sent  you  immediately,  postpaid. 

Saved  $20.00  to  $30.00 

Our  customers  tell  us  that  by 
purchasing  their  vehicles  from  us 
they  saved  from  $20.00  to  $30.00 
on  what  they  would  have  paid  else¬ 
where.  Because  of  our  splendid 
manufacturing  facilities  and  tre¬ 
mendous  output  we  are  able  to  give 
you  better  vehicles  at  lower  prices 
than  anyone  else.  Our  American 
Beauty  Buggies  have  won  the 
lead  on  account  of  high  quality  and 
low  prices.  We  are  acknowledged 
as  headquarters  for  vehicle^  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
Special  Catalog  before  ordering 
elsewhere.  Sent  free  on  request. 


Shipped  from 
warehouse 
near  you. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Dec.  10,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top.  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  tin  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 


3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 

Oct . $1.70  $1.85  $2.00  $2.15  $2.30 

Nov .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

Dec .  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25  2.40 

.Tan .  1.70  1.85  2.00  2.15  2.30 

Feb .  1.65  1.80  1.95  2.10  2.25 


March _  1.60  1.75  1.90  2.05  2.20 

BUTT1CU. 

Best  fresh  creamery  advanced  two 
cents  early  in  the  week,  but  dropped  later 
to  its  former  level  and  closed  decidedly 
dull. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  35  @  35 

Extra,  92  score  .  34  @  3i)4 

Good  to  Choice  . 28  @  30 

Lower  Grades..... .  22  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best . . .  32  @  33 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  26 

Ladles  . 19  @  23 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  21 

Process  .  21  @  25 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  31)6  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  35  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  34. 
Chicago  creamery,  30@33. 


CHEESE. 


Trading  has  been  active  and  prices  on 
the  better  grades  one-fourth  cent  higher. 
The  top  figures  are  too  high  for  export¬ 
ers,  but  there  is  some  export  business 
at  about  16% . 


Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  1(%@  17)4 

Average  fancy  .  16  @  16 % 

Under  grades .  13  @  15bi 

Daisies,  best .  17  @  17)6 


Voting  A  mericas 

8kims,  special . 

Fair  to  good  .... 


17  @  17 )6  Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

12  @  14  Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1  00  @5  00 

7  @  10  Squash,  bbl .  175  @2  25 


EGGS 

The  price  range  is  practically  unchang¬ 
ed  from  last  week.  Fancy  whites  are 
bringing  50  cents,  or  a  little  more  if 
large.  Mixed  colors  are  more  plentiful 
and  of  irregular  size  and  quality.  Those 
above  the  average  in  uniformity  bring 
close  to  45  cents.  Storage  eggs  are  mov¬ 
ing  quite  rapidly  at  24  cents  for  good 
quality  and  30  cents  retail. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  50  @  52 

Medium  to  good .  40  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  best .  40  @  43 

Common  to  good .  30  @  45 

Storage,  best,  .  24  @  25 

Common . 18  @  22 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Market  weak  except  on  top  grades  of 
fowls  and  chickens,  which  are  one  to  two 
cents  higher. 


Chickens,  lb .  13  @  14} 6 

Fowls  .  12  @  15 

Roosters.... .  10  @  11 

Ducks . . .  14  @  15 

Geese .  13  @  14 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Weather  has  been  favorable  and  trade 
conditions  generally  better.  The  choice 
turkeys  arriving  now  are  wholesaling  at 
26  to  28  cents  for  Maryland  and  three 
cents  under  this  for  best  Western. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb  .  26  @  28 

Common  to  good .  14  @  23 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  23 

Squab  broilers,  pair .  ..  60  @  80 

Roasters  .  25  @  27 

Fowls . 14  @  17J6 

Spring  Ducks .  15  @  17 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  4  75 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb .  20  @  25 


WOOL. 

Market  is  in  stronger  position.  Re¬ 
cent  sales  at  Boston  have  been :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine, 
28  to  30 ;  half  blood,  32  to  33 ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  37  to  38.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  34  to  35 ; 
three-eighths  blood  38  to  39. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

All  beef  stock  dull calves  generally 
lower ;  sheep  and  lambs  higher,  some  of 
the  latter  having  brought  $9.75. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  conditions  at  the  33d  Street  mar¬ 
ket  better.  Several  of  the  railroads  are 
still  embargoed,  and  the  Lehigh  has  just 
made  its  embargo  complete  for  all  N.  Y. 
harbor  points. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @24  00 

No.  2 . 21  50  @22  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @16  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN 

Speculation  has  been  active  during  the 
week,  wheat  reaching  $1.34  at  one  time, 
but  dropping  to  quoted  level  later.  Corn 
remains  higher  partly  from  speculators 
but  more  because  of  the  soft  condition  of 
much  of  the  new  crop,  which  was  worse 
hit  by  frost  than  at  first  thought. 


W  beat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  31  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  80  @  81 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  5  75  @  6  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  46  @  47 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  0Q  @  1  03 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz .  55  @  58 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  42  @  46 

Ordinary  grades .  28  @  35 

Cold  Storage  .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  39  @  40 

i"  Tub.  choice .  32  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  27  @  29 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  32 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  20  @  1  JO 

Fricassee,  lb .  16  @  20 

Turkeys .  25  @  32 

Fowls  .  18  @  20 

Leg  of  lamb .  is  @  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  16  @  18 

Lettuce,  head .  5  @  8 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each .  10  @  15 

Apples,  doz.  .  35  @  50 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  8 

Potatoes,  peck  .  50  @  to 


Wanted-GIRLS  to  Make  Rubber  Shoes  *°°dd  ™?de« 

work.  Wages  paid  while  learning.  The  lJeacou 
Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Deacon  Falls,  Conn. 


Native  Steers. . . , 

6  00 

@  8  10 

Bulls . . 

.  4  60 

@5  60 

Cows . 

.  2  85 

@5  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb _ 

. . 

8  00 

@11  25 

Culls . 

6  00 

@  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs _ 

4  00 

@  5  50 

Lambs  . 

8  00 

@  9  00 

Hogs . 

BEANS. 

.  6  50 

@  7  00 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . 

.  8  00 

@  8  20 

Medium  . . 

.  t>  80 

@6  90 
@  6  SO 

Pea 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . 
Yellow  Eye . 

.... 

.  6  70 
.  8  80 
.10  00 
.  6  10 
5  10 

@  8  90 
@10  50 
@  6  30 
@  6  55 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Very  little 

business 

noted 

in 

e  vapor- 

ated  apples, 

both  here 

and 

at 

interior 

markets. 


Apples — Evap.,  choice  to  fancy .  8  @  9)4 

Lower  grades .  6)6@  7 

Sun  dried .  5  @  6)4 

Prunes,  lb .  6  @  13 

Apricots . ...- . . .  8  @  14 

Peaches .  4  M®  14 

Currants  .  9  @  12 

Huckleberries  .  11  @  12 

Raspberries . 23.  @  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Barrelled  apples  generally  higher,  des¬ 
sert  varieties  bringing  $4.50  to  $5  whole¬ 
sale,  and  Baldwin  and  Greening  about 
$1  lower.  Western  box  apples  compara¬ 
tively  low,  except  Spitz  and  Delicious  of 
sizes  that  retail  regularly  at  50  cents  per 
dozen.  Pears  rather  dull,  though  holders 
not  inclined  to  cut  prices.  Grapes  about 
gone.  Cranberries  selling  well  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Christmas  market.  There 
are  a  few  strawberries  from  California, 
which  wholesale  at  about  35  cents  per 
pint. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl.  . 175  @2  75 

Newtown,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Hubbardston,  bbl . 1  75  @  3  00 

Winesap .  3  00  @  4  75 

Wealthy .  2  00  @  3  75 

Twenty-ounce  . . . 2  00  ®  4  00 

Jonathan  .  3  00  @4  50 

Greening  .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Baldwin .  2  00  @  3  75 

King .  2  00  @  4  00 

York  Imperial .  2  25  @3  75 

Spy .  3  00  @  5U0 

Culls,  bbl . . .  75  @125 

Pears— Kieffer,  bbl .  1  50  @3  00 

Anjou  .  3  00  @  4  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod  bbl .  5  50  @  9  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  6  50  @  9  00 

Long  Island,  bbl . .  8  00  @9  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt .  50  @  95 

California,  pint . . .  30  @  35 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  hero  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  .  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  Oranges,  Brights,  .$1.75  per 
box;  quarter  box,  75  cents;  Golden  russets, 
$1.50  per  box,  quarter  box,  50  cents,  F.  O.  1!. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Itrights, 
$1.50;  Golden  Russets,  $1.25,  Write  us  for  ex¬ 
press  rates  and  particulars.  GEO.  R.  CELLON, 
Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  In  sixty- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — One  Farquhar  Portable  Saw  Mill, 
outfit  complete,  size  5A,  Style  Right  Hand. 
Has  been  used  five  months  by  me,  bad  been 
used  about  two  years  previous  to  that,  but  is  in 
perfect  condition  in  every  way.  Price  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($600).  W.  C.  WIIIPPLIO,  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Shellback,  hickory  nuts,  four  cents 
pound,  large  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  2e.  lb.; 
pecans  15  and  ICe.  lb.  HOUGLAND  MILLER, 
Boonville,  Ind. 


PURE  Jersey  Corn  Fed  Pork  Sausage  Meat,  4 
pounds  for  $1,  by  parcel  post.  L.  M.  HARTS¬ 
HORN,  Millstone,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALE — Old  family  carriage;  leather  top, 
rubber  tires;  very  well  made,  $50.  RUSSELL 
RANKIN,  Elizabeth,  I>a. 


BULL  TRACTOR  Case  gang  plow  cheap;  good 
condition.  Address  ROX  340,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOME  MADE  Orange  Marmalad'e,  25c.  per  jar, 
delivered.  Oranges,  Grapefruit  at  wholesale 
prices,  direct  to  consumer.  H.  C.  TILLSON, 
Leesburg,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — -Feed'  grinding  mill,  No.  8,  with 
bagger,  fitted  for  power,  had  of  International 
Harvester  Co.;  never  used  beyond  trial:  cost 
$25;  sell  at  half  cost.  WOLCOTT  H.  PITKIN, 
Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  25  cents  per  barrel  higher  on 
all  good  stock.  Virginia  second  cropTiere 
in  considerable  quantity  with  $2.50  as 
top  price.  Cabbage  higher,  some  having 
brought  $11  per  ton.  Onion  market  still 
overstocked  with  poor  grades.  Nearby 
cauliflower  very  dull ;  far  western  arriv¬ 
ing  in  fine  condition  and  bring  high 
prices.  Brussels  sprouts  lower.  Lettuce 
and  southern  string  beans  and  peas  run¬ 
ning  poor.  Squashes  and  turnips  higher. 


Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl .  2  75  @3  25 

Jersey  . .  2  25  ®  2  60 

Maine . : .  2  65  @3  00 

State .  2  25  @2  50 

Bermuda,  bbl . . .  5  00  @7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

Southern,  bbl .  1  01  @  2  50 

Beets,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  6  @  8 

Carrots,  bbl .  75  @125 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  50  @  3  00 

Cabbage,  ton .  6  00  @10  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @125 

Onions,  State..  100  lb.  bag  .  75  ®  2  00 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00  ©  2  75 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @5  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  4  00 

Celery,  doz .  15  ®  60 


POP  CORN — Extra  nice;  heaped  bushel  $1;  4 
bu.,  $3.50.  GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Second  cutting.  IVYWILI)  AL¬ 
FALFA  FARM,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Rlack  walnuts,  $1  bushel,  F.  O.  B. 

Farmville,  Va.  McFAKLAND  BROTHERS, 
Andersonyille,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate.  A  fine  dairy  farm 
of  130  acres,  50  acres  very  productive,  fine 
tillage,  no  rocks.  Balance  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  Fine  trout  stream.  Clear  spring  water, 
piped  to  all  buildings.  Large  dairy  barn.  Silos. 
Horse  barn,  garage,  wagon  and  tool  sheds.  Fine 
14-room  house,  gas,  steam  heat,  bath  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Price  right.  H.  O. 
DANIELS,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 


122-ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 88-acre  farm  near  Princeton,  three 
railroad  stations  and  trolley.  Write  BOX  327, 
Owner,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  RENT  in  Eastern  Penna.,  300-acre  farm 
stocked  complete  with  chickens,  horses,  pigs, 
registered  Jersey  cows.  All  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Good  chance  for  the  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  FARMER,  Box  345,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


3  FARMS  FOR  SALE— 125  acres,  200  acres,  300 
acres,  in  good  state  of  cultivation.  CIIAS.  II. 
DAVIS,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


RARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Sale — 25  II.  P. 

I.  II.  O.  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough,  Davis  (> 
bottle  filler  (new),  Star  litter  and  feed  carriers, 
400  feet  track,  8  II.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine 
on  trucks,  3  II.  1’.  Acme  Vertical  Steam  Engine 
(new).  Don’t  write  unless  you  want  something 
—no  time  to  answer  idle  inquiries.  C.  H. 
BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm,  capacity 
1,200  liens;  incubator,  capacity  1.200  eggs- 
near  good  markets;  $3,800.  BOX  308,  care  It! 


FOR  SALE — Farm  220  acres,  two  sets  buildings 
1  either  one  or  two  farms),  city  comforts,  con¬ 
veniences.  Strictly  first  elass.  Write  BOX  92 
Wooster,  O.,  It.  7. 


WANTED — Poultry  Farm,  well  stocked,  on 
shares,  will  furnish  all  help  and  feed  for  half 
receipts.  S.  GRAHAM,  107  N.  Brighton  Ave., 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 


MY  55- ACRE  FARM,  personal  property  included 
for  $0,200,  12-acre  pasture  and  timber,  good 
7-room  house,  new  modern  bank  barn  40x52, 
tie  up  19  bead,  silo,  new  lien  and  hog  houses; 
blacksmith  shop  and  tools,  3  horses,  13  bend  of 
cattle,  125  hens,  ducks  and'  geese,  hogs,  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  thrasher,  feed  grinder,  silo  filler 
etc.;  insurance,  $4,400.  For  information  write 
H.  D.  KONSIIOK,  owner,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  R. 
l>.  No.  1. 


WANTED — Farm  of  about  200  acres  tillable 
laud  with  plenty  good  cold'  spring  water  with¬ 
in  100  miles  New  York.  Must  be  cheap. 
JULIUS  HEUTHIO,  17  Columbus  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm  fifty  acres,  beautiful 
home,  line  buildings,  young  orchard,  school, 
R.  F.  D.,  telephone,  to  settle  estate.  BOX  347, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


ABOUT  50  ACRES  fine  level  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  1  (4  miles  to  Philadelphia  and  Alien- 
town  trolley,  with  or  without  stock  and  farm 
implements;  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice  if  sold  by 
early  Spring.  OWNER,  Box  351,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  MANAGER  or  nerdsman,  single,  30 
years  old,  years  of  practical  and'  scientific 
experience  in  dairying;  expert  in  calf  raising 
and  very  successful  in  veterinary  cases;  strict 
T.  T.,  good  references;  give  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  offered  in  first  letter.  BOX  349,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  working  far¬ 
mer  on  gentleman’s  estate,  44  years  of  age, 
married,  no  children;  never  use  liquor  or  tobacco 
in  any  form;  understands  farming  in  all  its 
branches;  best  references.  BOX  353,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN — Young,  experienced,  general 
farming,  dairying,  poultry,  desires  permanent 
position  on  private  estate  or  farm*  in  Southern 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  Wife  good  cook, 
housekeeper;  best  references;  no  children;  open 
to  engagement  by  March  1.  BOX  352,  care  It. 
N.-Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  herdsman,  single,  open 
for  a  position;  have  been  very  successful  in 
breeding  and  raising  all  kind  of  purebred  stock 
and  buying  and  selling  of  same  and  handling 
a  No.  1  plant.  Best  of  references  given.  Give 
full  particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  PRACTICAL,  Box  354,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farm  man¬ 
ager,  experienced  in  orchard,  fruit  and  farm 
crops,  stock  and  machinery,  restoring  and  main¬ 
taining  fertility,  handling  labor,  accounts,  etc. 
American,  age  44;  small  family;  good  habits; 
New  York,  Mass,  and  Conn.  only.  BOX  309, 
enre  It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  estate  or  dairy  farm  by  young  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Three  years  in  present  position. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  BOX  350,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  as  manager  of 
commercial  or  private  plant.  Experienced  In 
modern  methods  and  mammoth  equipment.  Can 
manage  work  and  men  efficiently.  Also  expe¬ 
rienced  with  cattle,  farm  crops  and  orchards. 
Well  educated,  Cornell  poultry  course.  Amer¬ 
ican,  27,  single,  no  bad  habits.  BOX  348,  c. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  practical  poultryman  to  operate  a 
large  commercial  poultry  farm  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis.  Three  thousand  layers;  stocked'. 
Fully  equipped.  Mammoth  incubator;  two  large 
brooder  houses,  colony  bouses,  etc.  Address 
ROX  338,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  market  poul- 
trymnn  on  established  plant,  or  plan  and 
build  plant  in  Spring.  Salary  expected.  Mar¬ 
ried.  No  children.  Former  employers  my  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BOX  332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITIES.  High  salaries  for 
ambitious  young  men,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  over,  on  milk  teams  in  or  near  Boston.  Cash 
bond  required.  Apply  by  letter  to  J.  EDWARD 
HATCH,  487  Rutherford  Ave.,  Charlestown, 
Mass.  • 


WANTS  POSITION — Manager,  single,  experi¬ 
enced  and  short  course  Cornell  and  Rutgers, 
open  for  engagement  February.  It.  KUAUTER, 
Summit,  N.  J. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER— Will  be  at  liberty  to 
accept  new  position  Jan.  1st,  1916,  single,  age 
28.  Two  years’  experience  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
Two  years  in  New  England.  Two  years  agri¬ 
cultural  short  courses.  Anxious  to  secure  steady 
position  with  promising  future.  BOX  342,  care 
It.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager*  or  foreman  of 
up-to-date  dairy  or  general  farm,  by  Ameri¬ 
can,  married  anil  have  one  child,  who  thoroughly 
understand's  feeding,  raising  ami  handling  of  ail 
kinds  live  stock,  also  men  and  tools  to  the  best 
advantage;  am  capable  of  handling  any  propo¬ 
sition.  First  class  references  cun  be  given. 
Answer  BOX  344,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical,  experienced, 
educated,  all  nround  young  married  man  on 
farm  whore  brains  are  wanted.  Experienced 
with  cattle.  BOX  343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  middle  aged,  married' 
man  for  dairy  barn  work;  must  be  all  round 
man  and  practical  farmer  and  not  afraid  of 
work.  Wages  $45  per  month,  free  house,  etc. 
II.  A.  BENNETT,  Paramus  Road,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  and  manager  for 
fully  equipped  120-acre  farm,  fifty  miles  from 
New  York  city.  Diversified'  farming  with  fruit 
a  leading  product.  Responsible  and  experienced 
man  required.  Address,  witli  all  particulars,  C. 
T.  Root,  231  West  39tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


A 


and  After  Trial 


YES,  the  great  New  Edison,  with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all 
the  brand  new  Diamond  Amberol  Records,  will  be  sent  you  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  The 
finest ,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  very,  very  much  less  than  the  prices  at  which  imitations  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  Edison  are  offered  —  a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us. 


Name . 


Mr.  Edison’s  Own 

Among  all  his  wonderful  inventions  his  phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison’s  pet 
and  hobby.  He  worked  for  years  striving  to  produce  the  most  perfect  phonograph. 
At  last  he  has  produced  the  new  model,  and  now  it  will  be  sent  to  you  on  a  startling  offer.  READ : 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer  I 

If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s  superb  new  instrument  send  us  only  $1.00  after 
the  free  trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of 
it — a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  brand  new  style  outfit — the  Diamond 
Stylus  reproducer,  the  musical  quality — the  same  Diamond  Amberol  Records — all  the  musical 
results  of  the  highest  priced  outfits — yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1.00  down,  balance  on  easiest 
monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself — a  free  trial  first.  No  money  down,  no  C.O.D.,  not  one  cent  to 
pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument. 

Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 
(or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No.  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer — while 
this  offer  lasts.  Fill  out  the  coupon  today. 

F.K.Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

9349  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Canadian  Office:  355  Portage  Avenue,  WInnepeg,  Man. 


COUPON 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
Dept.  9349  ,  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

■ 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  New  Edison  Catalog  g 
and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  g 
model  Edison  Phonograph. 


A  Happy  Home 

Happiness  is  life— and  real  happiness  is  found* 
only  in  a  real  home.  And  by  a  real  home  i  do 
not  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  farm  around 
it.  Oh,  no!  A  real  home  is  the  place  where  the 
happy  and  united  family  gather  together  for  mutual 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  And  the  Edison  makes  this 
possible,  for  it  stands  supreme  as  the  greatest  home 
entertainer.  It  will  mean  more  than  entertainment 
and  merriment,  more  than  an  hour  of  amusement— yes. 
it  will  mean  genuine  pleasure  of  the  lasting  sort— 
helpful  entertainment  and  culture  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  kind.  It  will  mean  the  family  united— anew  home. ) 


Sucha  variety  of  entertainment!  Hear  the  latest 
up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh 
until  the  tears  stream  down  your  face  and  your 
sides  ache  from  laughing  at  the  funniest  of  funny 
minstrel  shows.  Hear  the  grand  old  church 
hymns,  the  majestic  choirs  sing  the  famous 
anthems  just  as  they  sing  them  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Europe.  Hear  the  pealing  organs,  the  crash¬ 
ing  brass  bands,  the  waltzes,  the  two-steps,  the 
solos,  duets  and  quartettes.  Yon  will  sit  awe¬ 
stricken  at  the  wonderful  grand  operas  as  sung 
by  the  world’s  greatest  singers.  You  will  be 
moved  by  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of  quar¬ 
tettes  singing  those  old  melodies  that  you  have 
heard  all  your  life.  Take  your  choice  of  any 
kind  of  entertainment.  All  will  be  yours  with 
the  Edison  in  your  home.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Address. 
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Hairy  Vetch  as  a  Green  Manure  Crop 

A  Comparison  With  Manure 

IMPROVING  SOIL  CONDITIONS. — While  the 
subject  of  cover  crops  is  under  discussion  I  will 
contribute  a  little  experience  with  a  green  manure 
crop,  including  that  plant  which  has  furnished  me 
material  for  considerable  interesting  study,  and 
might  he  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  We 
have  a  10-acre  field  about  120  rods  from  (lie  barn, 
and  as  the  others  are  all  somewhat  nearer  this  one 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  has  received  very 
little  manure.  Otherwise  it  has  retained  its  place 
in  the  four-year  rotation  of  hay,  potatoes,  beans 
and  wheat,  and  received  ihe  same  treatment  as  the 


the  only  shower  we  had  all  Summer.  A  few  seeds 
of  all  varieties  started  and  an  occasioned  plant  lived. 
As  soon  however  as  we  did  get  a  little  moisture  in 
the  Fall  the  crop  came  on  slowly  and  unevenly  and 
when  it  finally  froze  into  Winter  quarters  there  was 
some  rye  of  all  sizes  from  three  inches  to  one  foot 
high,  some  of  the  larger  plants  with  a  short  shrunk¬ 
en  head  formed,  occasionally  a  clover  plant  and  a 
pretty  good  stand,  I  think  a  plant  for  every  seed 
sown,  of  small,  sickly,  yellow  vetch,  some  of  the 
best  plants  with  shoots  perhaps  three  inches  long. 
The  neighbors  didn’t  say  much,  they  are  a  pretty 
good-hearted  bunch  around  here,  and  besides  I 
have,  unfortunately,  a  pretty  quick  temper.  Well, 
that  mess  laid  there  all  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring 


pulled  up  plant  after  plant  and  dug  them  up  four 
or  five  inches  deep  with  my  fingers,  but  could  find 
only  an  occasional  nodule.  I  did  not  understand 
how  the  plants  could  be  making  such  a  growth  with 
so  few  nodules  on  the  roots,  but  this  was  explained 
later. 

TURNING  IT  UNDER.— The  field  was  plowed  May 
11-15,  using  a  chain  to  get  the  stuff  under.  The  rye 
was  fairly  thick,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  with 
vetch  all  through  it.  The  growth  was  somewhat  un¬ 
even,  but  there  was  enough  all  over  to  be  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  in  places  there  was  twice  as  much  as 
(be  bay  we  bad  plowed  under  the  year  before.  And 
best  of  all,  right  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
among  the  old  rotting  sod,  was  the  prettiest  nest 


A  Kentucky  Farm  Scene :  Power  Enough  on  the  Disk  Harrow.  Fig.  575 


other  fields.  As  a  result  its  fertility,  or  whatever 
name  we  give  that  mysterious  property  of  a  soil 
that  makes  plants  grow,  has  gradually  dwindled 
below  that  of  the  other  fields.  In  1913  this  field 
(L)  was  in  hay  which  made  such  a  poor  showing 
that  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  I  plowed  it.  under  in  .Tune  with  the  Timothy 
just  in  head.  By  cutting  it  as  low  as  possible  we 
might  have  been  able  to  get  10  tons  of  poor  hay, 
mostly  stunted  Timothy,  from  the  10  acres.  The 
ground  was  worked  down  to  a  good  seed  bed  and 
after  a  lit  lie  shower  the  first  week  in  July,  which 
promised  to  start  the  seeds  but  failed  to  keep  its 
promise,  there  was  drilled  on  the  field,  one  bushel 
Crimson  clover,  one-half  bushel  Mammoth  Red  clo¬ 
ver,  100  pounds  Hairy  vetch  and  five  bushels  rye. 

AN  UNFAVORABLE  START.— I  guess  that  was 


1  went  up  one  day  when  the  ground  was  first  be¬ 
ginning  to  soften  up,  and  was  surprised  to  see  both 
the  rye  and  vetch  showing  signs  of  life.  There  was 
practically  no  clover  left.  Closer  examination 
showed  anywhere  from  a  dozen  to  almost  countless 
new  shoots  coming  out  from  the  crown  of  the  vetch 
plants. 

THE  VETCH  GREW. — My  interest  revived  with 
the  vetch,  and  I  watched  that  field  for  the  next 
few  weeks  as  I  would  a  sick  child  recovering  from 
scarlet  fever.  I  have  traveled  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
and  stopped  off  at  several  places  en  route,  and  be¬ 
sides  have  seen  considerable  Alfalfa  growing,  but  I 
never  saw  anything  grow  as  that  vetch  did.  In  one 
thing  I  was  disappointed  and  somewhat  surprised. 
No  vetch  had  been  grown  on  the  place  or  anywhere 
near  it  before,  and  no  inoculation  was  used.  I 


of  nodules  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  plant.  Very 
often  a  vetch  root  would  be  covered  for  a  distance 
of  four  to  six  inches  with  nodules  as  large  as  a 
wheat  kernel.  They  were  so  deep  down  that  I  had 
not  got  down  to  them  in  digging  plants  by  hand. 
The  picture,  Fig.  577,  show's  one  of  the  best  plants 
on  May  15  with  branches  30  inches  long.  Un¬ 
fortunately  only  two  groups  of  nodules  large  enough 
to  show  in  the  picture  were  preserved  in  digging 
the  plant.  There  may  be  danger  of  vetch  becoming 
a  noxious  weed  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  As  all 
the  seed  sown  apparently  sprouted  the  first  season 
and  none  of  the  resulting  crop  was  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  seeds  we  avoided  that  danger.  But  as  a  grow¬ 
er  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with  it 
after  it  once  gets  a  start. 

RESULTS  FOLLOWING.— So  much  for  the  his- 
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tory  of  this  crop.  But  the  final  test  that  we  must 
apply  to  all  farm  experiments,  as  well  as  to  es¬ 
tablished  practices,  is  “Does  it  pay?”  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  I  am  compelled  by  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances  to  restrict  myself  rather  closely 
to  practical  rather  than  experimental  farming,  and 
as  all  the  extra  jobs  add  to  the  expenses  we  did  not 
leave  a  check  plot  in  the  field,  so  comparison  must 
lx  made  in  other  ways.  The  hay  crop  plowed  down 
in  101.3  was  worth  not  to  exceed  $100,  and  the  tab¬ 
ulated  cost  on  the  field  was  as  follows,  leaving  the 
land  in  the  same  condition  as  regards  labor  of 
fitting  for  the  next  (1914)  crop  as  though  the  hay 
bad  been  harvested,  leaving  a  sod  to  plow  the  next 
Spring. 

On  account  with  green  manure  crop  in  field  L  (10 
acres)  (1913)  : 


Value  of  hay  plowed  down . $100.00 

Labor  of  plowing,  fitting  and  seeding .  G2.54 

Seed — 1  bu.  Crimson  clover . $8.00 

%  bu.  Mammoth  Red  clover .  7.50 

100  lbs.  vetch  . 11.00 

5  bu.  rye .  4.50  31.00 

Interest,  taxes,  overhead,  etc.,  on  land .  67.81 


Total  (10  acres)  . $261.35 


EFFECTS  ON  POTATOES.— We  have  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  potato  crop  on  this  field  with  that  on  a 
6  7-10  acre  old  pasture  field  (E)  near  the  barn, 
which  had  about  SO  loads  of  manure  applied  to  a 
good  sod  that  had  been  pastured  three  or  four  years. 
Without  either  green  or  stable  manure  on  either  field 
r  should  expect  E  to  turn  out  at  least  25  bushels  per 
acre  more  potatoes  than  L.  To  support  that  state¬ 
ment  we  can  go  back  to  the  records  for  1910.  In 
that  year  potatoes  in  another  10-acre  field  (G) 
which  is  in  about  the  same  state  of  fertility  as  E, 
yielded  250  bushels  per  acre,  while  those  in  L  yield¬ 
ed  only  200  bushels,  a  difference  of  50  bushels  per 
acre,  indicating  that  the  estimate  of  25  bushels  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  capacities  of  E  and  L  is  conservative. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  comparison  is  reduced 
to  the  per  acre  basis. 

Cost  of  growing  potatoes  in  fields  E  and  L  in  1914 : 

Field  E 

(Old  pasture  Field  L 
Per  aere.  manured.)  green  manure. 

Labor  .  $24.60  $21.66 

Materials  (seed,  fertilizer,  spray 

materials,  etc.,  except  manure)  .  24.12  22.21 

%  the  value  of  stable  and  green 
manure  applied  (balance  charged 

to  future  crops) .  7.S9  13.07 

Fixed  charges  (interest,  taxes, 

overhead,  etc.)  .  16.00  16.00 

Total  cost  per  acre .  $72.61  $72.93 

Yield,  per  acre . 236  bu.  223  bu. 

Cost  per  bu . 30Sc  .327c 

FURTHER  COMPARISON.— While  the  green  ma¬ 
nure  on  L  did  not  quite  bring  the  yield  of  potatoes 
up  to  that  on  E,  which  was  manured,  it  did  ap¬ 
parently  more  than  equal  the  application  of  stable 
manure  in  increasing  the  yield  of  potatoes,  since  it 
overcame  at  least  half  of  the  estimated  difference 
in  capacity  of  the  two  fields.  Furthermore,  if  only 
one-half  of  the  benefit  of  either  kind  of  manure  is 
used  by  the  first  crop,  which  is  probably  a  reason¬ 
able  estimate,  we  have  a  residual  value  of  $13.07 
per  acre  from  the  green  manure  as  compared  to 
only  $7.89  from  the  stable  manure. 

COVER  CROP  ARGUMENTS.— These  figures  are 
not  given  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  green  manure 
should  replace  the  good  old  standby  from  the  sta¬ 
bles,  but  rather  to  show  that  in  a  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  where  not  enough  stock  is  kept  to  make  all  the 
manure  that  is  needed,  or  where  a  field  is  so  lo¬ 
cated  as  to  make  the  cost  of  hauling  stable  manure 
to  it  excessive,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
green  manure  crop  can  be  made  to  supplement  the 
Supply  from  the  stables.  The  cost  may  appear  to 
be  rather  high,  but  A  No.  1  goods  are  seldom  found 
on  a  bargain  counter,  and  personally  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  even  in  this  instance,  although  the  crop 
made  a  poor  start,  and  at  the  best  was  only  a  par¬ 
tial  success,  the  investment  was  returned  with  fair 
interest,  certainly  a  lot  more  of  it  than  appeared 
probable  in  the  Fall  of  1913. 

REPEATING  THE  CROP. — Present  plans  call 
for  a  repetition  of  the  green  manure  crop,  we  hope 
with  some  improvements,  on  this  field  every  four 
years,  no  hay  to  be  removed  and  no  stable  manure 
applied.  Otherwise  it  is  to  be  handled  in  the  four- 
year  rotation  just  as  the  other  fields  are  which  have 
the  hay  crop  removed,  and  all  available  manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sod  ground  and  plowed  under  for  pota¬ 
toes.  I  should  like  to  see  a  discussion  of  this  idea 
by  practical  farmers,  and  I  don't  care  how  hard  they 
knock  so  long  as  they  knock  with  facts  and  figures. 
If  the  idea  is  wrong  they  can  save  me  some  cold 
hard  dollars  by  knocking  it  out  of  my  head  before 
the  rotation  comes  around  to  hay  again  in  1917. 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  oka  lee,  jb. 
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The  “  Figures”  of  an  Apple  Crop 

ENCLOSED  please  find  a  Clipping  from  a  farm 
paper  that  can  do  much  harm,  as  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  facts.  You  will  note  in  the  text  that  they 
thin  carefully  They  make  no  allowance  in  their 
expenses  for  this  thinning.  You  will  also  note  that 
they  give  $1,477  for  harvesting  and  marketing,  with¬ 


“Some  Corn”  from  Poor  Land.  Fig.  576 


December  25,  1915. 

public  to  these  figures  as  it  is  wrong  to  start  people 
off  chasing  sunbeams  in  this  manner. 

Minnesota.  Sydney  siieldon  baker. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  criticized  by  Mr.  Baker  de¬ 
scribes  a  business  in  New  England  of  contracting 
with  owners  of  unproductive  orchards  for  a  term  of 
years.  These  orchards  were  then  pruned,  sprayed 
and  handled  scientifically.  As  for  thinning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made,  although  nothing  is  said 
about  it  in  the  expense  account: 

Thinning  was  carefully  attended  to.  When  the  fruit 
was  about  the  size  of  English  walnuts  all  superfluous 
apples  were  removed.  In  some  cases  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  was  taken  off.  No  apple  closer  than  four  inches  to 
an  adjoining  one  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  all  those 
showing  insect  stings  or  other  imperfections  were  re¬ 
moved.  The  thinning  was  an  expensive  operation  and 
often  the  advisability  of  it  was  questioned.  But  the 
results  amply  justified  the  extra  expense  and  effort. 

The  following  tables  shows  the  expenses  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  crop  and  the  sales: 


expenses 

Land  rental — twenty-one  acres .  $525.00 

Pruning — 70  days,  at  $2.50 .  175.00 

Plowing — 14  days,  at  $5.00 .  70.00 

Cultivation — 84  days,  at  $5.00 .  420.00 

Cover  crops,  seed  and  sowing .  245.00 

Snraving — labor  and  materials .  385.00 

Fertilizer  . 1,400.00 

Ilaxwesting  and  marketing .  1,477.00 


Total  . $4,697.00 

The  selling  price  varied  from  $3.50  for  number  one 
boxes  to  $1  for  number  three  barrels;  the  average  was 
$2.80  a  barrel  of  orchard-run  fruit.  The  trees  averaged 
five  barrels  each. 

RETURNS 

Gross  income . 

Cost  of  production  .  4, 69 (.00 

Farm  income . $3,25o.60 

Would  any  one  who  knows  what  full  thinning  is 
undertake  it  in  this  orchard  for  less  than  $400? 

If  it  cost  $1,477  to  harvest  and  market,  the  cost  of 
packages  would  be  at  least  $1,000  more !  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  such  figures  is  that  they  will  not  figure 
out  and  they  deceive  many  a  baek-to-the-lander  who 
never  paid  expenses  for  handling  an  apple  crop. 


out  stating  how  many  barrels  were  harvested.  In 
checking  this  amount  I  took  their  stated  average 
selling  price  and  divided  into  their  gross  returns, 
$7,952  divided  by  $2.80  equals  2,840  barrels.  The 
empty  barrels  would  cost,  delivered  in  the  orchard, 
40  cents  apiece,  or  $1,136  total.  Deducting  $1,136 


Hairy  Vetch,  with  Branches  30  Inches  Long.  Fig.  577 


from  $1,477  would  leave  $341  to  pick,  sort,  pack, 
team,  freight  and  sell  2,840  barrels  of  apples. 

I  am  in  this  same  branch  of  the  orchard  business, 
and  when  I  break  even  I  consider  myself  lucky.  If 
I  could  forget  my  expenses  as  this  writer  does  I 
would  be  getting  rich,  but  my  expenses  have  a 
way  of  making  themselves  felt  and  I  can’t  forget 
them.  I  wish  you  would  call  the  attention  of  the 


Alfalfa  in  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

IT  is  not  often  the  writer  disagrees  with  you,  but 
I  believe  you  are  wrong  on  Alfalfa  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  For  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  I  am  absolutely 
sure  you  are  not  right.  Nov.  20  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Worcester  County  Farm  Bureau  at  which 
Alfalfa  was  discussed,  and  the  county  agent  stated 
that  there  were  at  present  200  acres  of  Alfalfa 
growing  in  this  county.  The  writer  was  asked 
to  be  prepared  to  say  something  on  this  crop  pre- 
viously  to  the  meeting,  and  I  placed  upon  a  board 
three  cuttings  from  a  field  of  Alfalfa  which  was 
put  down  with  the  long  tap-rooted  variety  from  seed 
grown  in  Kansas,  and  sown  on  this  farm  in  1912. 
The  total  length  of  the  three  crops  of  1915  was  nine 
feet.  This  crop  is  growing  on  the  poorest  piece  of 
land  I  own,  and  on  which  grass  does  not  do  par¬ 
ticularly  well.  Alongside  of  my  crop  I  showed  one 
from  a  neighbor’s  field,  the  three  cuttings  totaling 
ever  10  feet.  This  latter  field  was  sown  in  1911. 

I  have  put  down  a  piece  of  Alfalfa  every  year 
since  1912,  and  have  only  lost  one  field.  Last  Fall 
I  tried  to  make  a  record,  and  took  off  a  crop  so 
late  that  the  plants  did  not  start  before  freezing 
weather,  and  so  much  winter-killed  that  I  put  corn 
in  that  plot  this  year.  With  only  1200  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  I  got  100  bushels  of  corn  off  this 
Alfalfa  sod. 

Last  Winter  I  carried  12  head  of  stock  through 
the  Winter  on  three  acres  of  corn  in  the  silo  and 
two  acres  of  Alfalfa.  I  am  so  strong  on  this  crop 
that  I  dislike  to  see  anything  which  will  prevent  the 
trying  of  the  crop.  I  am  sure  that  the  forage  w ill 
grow  anywhere  in  Worcester  County  with  drainage, 
lime,  inoculation  and  a  start  on  barnyard  manure. 

Dairying  in  New  England  is  in  bad  repute,  due  I 
believe  entirely  to  lack  of  bookkeeping  and  keeping 
an  individual  record  of  each  cow’s  production.  I 
am  a  back-to-the-lander  of  five  years’  standing.  I 
started  my  herd  with  two  cows.  Last  Winter  I 
milked  five  animals,  one  a  six-year-old  cow,  the  re¬ 
mainder  two-year-old  heifers  with  their  first  calves. 
I  am  inclosing  a  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1915.  I  keep  an  account  of  all  labor  and 
materials  used  on  each  crop,  and  with  my  system  15 
minutes  each  day  at  the  desk  will  do  the  work; 
often  not  over  five  minutes  is  required. 

C.  R.  HARRIS. 

R.  N.-Y— We  want  all  such  reports  we  can  get,  so 
that  every  acre  of  Alfalfa  in  New  England  can  be 
located.  Instead  of  200  acres  in  Worcester  County 
there  should  be  20,000!  We  feel  sure  that  the  new 
Siberian  varieties  like  Cossack  and  Oienbuig  and 
also  Grimm  will  prove  superior  for  New  England. 
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How  to  Handle  Chicken  Manure 

Keep  Dry  and  Mix  With  Chemicals 

F  we  were  to  decide  the  most  important  popular 
subject  now  before  our  readers  on  the  basis  of 
a  vote  we  should  certainly  name  chicken  manure, 
and  how  to  use  it  with  greatest  profit.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  one  or  more  questions  regarding 
this  manure.  In  the  past  we  have  discussed  the 
subject  many  times.  Our  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
read  what  has  been  printed,  or  else  these  requests 
come  from  newer  readers.  Most  people  who  write 
say  they  have  been  told  that  the  chicken  manure 
is  rich  in  potash,  and  the  shortage  of  this  element 
in  fertilizers  this  year  makes  them  think  that  the 
chicken  manure  can  be  used  as  a  potash  carrier. 
Such  manure  does  contain  considerable  potash — 
more  than  manure  from  the  larger  animals.  In 
these  larger  animals  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
potash  is  voided  in  the  liquid,  while  in  the  case  of 
poultry  the  liquids  and  solids  are  voided  together. 
Thus  the  dry  hen  manure  will  contain  a  higher 
proportion  of  potash  than  ordinary  stable  manure, 
or  even  manure  from  sheep,  and  it  is  a  wise  thing 
to  save  it  if  possible. 

This  chicken  manure  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes,  that  found  on  the  dropping  boards  un¬ 
der  the  perches,  and  that  found  on  the  floor  among 
the  litter.  As  good  a  way  to  handle  the  latter  as 
any  is  to  fork  it  out  and  spread  it 
directly  upon  grass  or  grain,  or  under 
fruit  trees.  It  is  generally  quite  bulky 
by  reason  of  the  litter  mixed  with  it, 
and  can  he  quickly  handled  in  this 
way.  Some  people  prefer  to  mix  this 
litter  manure  into  the  ordinary  ma¬ 
nure  pile,  especially  on  dairy  farms 
where  the  bulk  of  the  manure  comes 
from  cows.  The  cow  manure  is  gen¬ 
erally  cold  and  slow  to  ferment,  and 
the  addition  of  the  more  active  hen 
manure  mixed  through  it  will  start 
fermentation  and  put  the  manure  pile 
in  better  condition.  In  cases  where 
the  Winter  is  spent  in  hauling  muck 
or  peat  from  the  swamp,  this  lifter 
manure,  with  lime  mixed  through  the 
pile  of  muck,  will  start  fermentation 
and  put  the  muck  in  far  better  condi¬ 
tion.  The  best  part  of  the  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  pure  article  left  on  the 
droppings  board  through  the  night. 

The  best  way  to  handle  this,  provided 
the  hen  man  is  ready  to  do  the  work, 
is  to  keep  this  manure  under  the  perch¬ 
es  thoroughly  dusted  with  land  plaster, 
dry  dirt,  or  some  similar  dry  material. 

Probably  land  plaster  will  be  most  use¬ 
ful,  and  if  it  is  used  this  manure 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  white.  This 
dusted  manure  is  scraped  off  frequent¬ 
ly  and  kept  in  boxes  or  barrels  under 
cover.  Do  not  let  it  be  exposed  to  the 
rain  so  that  it  will  leach.  Use  plenty 
of  the  plaster,  and  keep  the  manure 
dry.  in  the  Spring,  after  this  treat¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  found  in  dry  hard 
chunks,  the  size  of  the  fist  or  larger. 

These  may  be  broken  up  by  beating 
with  a  heavy  spade  or  maul,  or  using  a  grinder  for 
the  purpose  if  the  quantity  of  the  manure  is  large. 
The  fine  sifted  manure  may  then  be  mixed  with 
chemicals  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate 
or  bone  and  potash  when  it  can  be  bought.  In  this 
vs  ay  an  excellent  fertilizing  mixture  can  be  made, 
which  may  he  drilled  like  any  other  fertilizer,  and 
may  he  varied  by  the  addition  of  different  chemi¬ 
cals,  so  as  to  feed  almost  every  crop.  This  is  the 
best  way  of  handling  the  manure,  although  some 
1  oultrymen  think  it  too  much  work  and  therefore 
scrape  out  the  house  from  time  to  time  and  simply 
put  the  manure  right  on  the  grass  land  or  else 
hold  it  until  Spring,  and  then  throw  it  in  chunks 
on  the  hills  of  potatoes  or  corn.  This  is  not  the 
most  economical  way  to  use  the  manure.  The  plan 
of  drying  and  grinding  is  much  better.  The  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  keep  the  manure  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  also  keep  it  thoroughly  dusted  with  plaster 
or  some  other  dry  material.  Then  in  the  Spring  it 
can  be  crushed  and  mixed  to  the  best  advantage. 


Turnips  for  Feeding  Cows 

ARIETIES  USED. — In  speaking  of  Cow-liorn 
turnips,  on  page  1429,  Mr.  Brinton  says,  “But 
what  are  they  good  for?  Neither  cows,  pigs  nor 
horses  care  for  them.”  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  says  in  a  foot¬ 
note,  “We  use  them  as  a  green  manure.”  This  leads 
me  to  relate  my  recent  experience  with  turnips  as 
a  profitable  milk  feed.  The  variety  used  was  Yel¬ 


low  Stone,  but  in  former  years  I  have  fed  Cow- 
horn  turnips  with  equally  good  results,  except  that 
they  are  not  so  easily  pulled.  There  is  a  prejudice 
in  the  public  mind  against  turnips  for  cows  on  ac¬ 
count  of  danger  of  imparting  a  turnip  flavor  to  the 
milk.  This  is  wholly  unfounded  if  the  turnips  are 
fed  right  after  milking  time. 

THE  COWS. — Years  ago  I  heard  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  workers  advise  the  use  of  a  registered  sire  in 
order  to  breed  up  a  herd  to  better  performance  at 
slight  cost.  I  was  keeping  a  few  cows  as  a  side 
line  to  poultry,  and  about  10  years  ago  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  try  it  out  for  myself.  Many  of  my 
near  neighbors  were  keeping  registered  sires  of  the 
Holstein  breed,  so  I  thought  it  better  to  pay  for 
service  rather  than  keep  one  of  my  own  for  so 
small  a  herd.  The  first  move  was  to  buy  four  grade 
heifer  calves  at  a  week  old  at  $5  each.  Many  were 
going  to  dealers  in  “veal”  then  at  that  price  or  less. 
The  next  year  I  bought  four  more,  turning  off  com¬ 
mon  cows  as  fast  as  these  got  old  enough  to  take 
their  place.  Since  then  I  have  bred  these  to  some 
neighbor’s  sire,  never  having  to  pay  more  than  a 
dollar  each  for  service.  Three  of  the  original  eight 
are  still  on  hand  and  enough  of  their  progeny  to 
make  10  in  all  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  10  years. 
Besides  these  I  have  six  still  younger  that  are  not 
ready  for  the  pail. 

TIIE  FEED. — Believing  that  in  connection  with 
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good  cows  “a  full  paunch  of  some  succulent  home¬ 
grown  feed”  is  the  secret  of  producing  milk  at  low 
cost  I  made  plans  one  stormy  day  last  Winter  to 
raise  such  a  supply  for  the  coming  season.  The 
plans  included  of  course  good  pasture  grass  for 
May,  June  and  possibly  July.  Also  green  oats  for 
July,  green  corn  fodder  for  August  and  September, 
with  plenty  of  turnips  from  early  in  August  to  freez¬ 
ing  weather  late  in  November,  followed  by  mangels 
for  remainder  of  Winter.  The  turnips  were  sown 
broadcast  at  different  periods.  First  sowing  was 
among  apple  trees  cultivated  the  early  part  of 
season  with  the  seed  sown  in  early  June.  They 
were  ready  to  use  by  the  time  the  green  oats  were 
gone  and  so  was  some  of  the  early  sweet  corn.  Tiie 
supply  was  abundant  from  that  time  until  within  a 
few  days  of  Thanksgiving  and  they  had  just  all 
they  could  “lay  to”  morning  and  night  immediately 
after  being  milked.  Each  afternoon  a  supply  was 
pulled  and  drawn  to  barn  untopped,  with  a  double 
supply  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

FEEDING  A  VARIETY. — The  aim  was  to  get  a 
“full  paunch”  twice  a  day.  Upon  being  stabled  the 
first  food  given  was  the  grain  feed  or  concentrates. 
This  consisted  of  gluten  meal  two  parts  by  weight, 
cornmeal  two  parts,  dried  brewers’  grains  one  part, 
and  wheat  bran  one  part.  As  soon  as  milking  was 
completed  the  untopped  turnips  were  given,  all  they 
would  eat,  and  they  ate  a  lot  (50  to  60  pounds  each 
a  day).  This  was  usually  followed  by  some  other 
kind  of  soiling  crop,  such  as  green  corn  fodder,  but 


tops,  or  some  of  the  mangel  roots  if  nothing  else 
was  available.  When  they  cried  “enough”  in  the 
stable,  they  were  turned  in  the  meadows  where  they 
could  usually  get  a  “full  bite”  of  second  growth 
grass,  and  they  always  seemed  to  have  a  corner 
left  somewhere  to  stow’  away  quite  a  bit  of  grass 
before  seeking  a  good  spot  to  lie  and  chew  the  cud. 
They  would  not  eat  much  of  the  high-cost  grain 
mixture  under  such  treatment,  about  five  to  eight 
pounds  a  day,  and  during  the  month  of  October, 
while  we  had  a  full  supply  of  beet  tops  to  add  to 
the  turnips  we  often  had  to  remove  part  of  the  2% 
pounds  given  at  a  feeding. 

RESULTS. — Beginning  September  1st,  we  began 
to  weigh  and  record  each  mess,  and  expect  to  keep 
it  up  for  a  year  at  least.  There  is  no  cow-testing 
association  near  me.  One  cow  had  freshened  in 
early  June,  three  in  July  and  three  in  August,  so 
that  there  were  seven  milking  at  that  time  with  three 
to  follow'  later,  one  being  but  two  years  old.  The 
seven  that  were  in  milk  for  the  w'hole  mouth  of 
September  gave  9345  pounds  for  the  month,  an  av¬ 
erage  of  44%  pounds  each  per  day.  The  eight  that 
were  in  milk  the  whole  of  October  gave  10315 
pounds,  an  average  of  41%  pounds  a  day.  The 
whole  10  were  in  milk  for  the  month  of  November 
and  gave  12094  pounds,  an  average  of  40%  pounds 
each  a  day.  Three  of  the  lot  reached  60  pounds 
each  a  day  at  the  maximum.  I  sell  my  milk  to  a 
dealer  who  peddles  it  in  our  local  mar¬ 
ket,  a  city  of  about  20,000  inhabitants 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  complaint 
of  turnip  flavor  in  the  milk.  He  pays 
the  Borden  price  for  3.8%  milk  with¬ 
out  testing  it  and  returns  for  milk 
sold  from  these  10  turnip  fed  cow's  for 
these  three  months  amounted  to  $603.- 
91,  while  the  grain  feed  used  cost 
$92.48.  In  addition  four  heifer  calves 
and  three  families  were  supplied  with 
milk  at  home. 

COST  OF  SOILING  CROPS.— No 
record  of  cost  of  the  turnips  was  kept, 
but  I  can  raise  mangels  at  a  cost  of 
$3  per  ton,  or  less,  stored  in  barn  or 
cellar.  This  allows  for  interest,  seed, 
fertilizer  and  labor,  with  fertilizer  and 
manure  all  charged  to  the  one  crop  of 
beets,  man  labor  at  20  cents  per  hour, 
man  and  team  40  cents  per  hour,  and 
man  and  one  horse  (cnltl —  -.*■  °° 

cents  per  hour.  I  am  qi 
the  turnips  cost  still  less, 
grown  as  a  second  or  auxiliary  viU1,. 

I  usually  plan  to  sow  turnips  for  main 
crop  on  land  from  which  early  pota¬ 
toes  or  oats  and  peas  have  been  cut 
for  hay.  This  year,  however,  we  had 
a  soaking  rain  as  we  finished  haying, 
so  we  turned  over  a  piece  of  sod 
ground  intended  for  corn  next  year  and 
raised  the  turnips  on  that,  securing  a 
big  yield.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  on 
doing  that,  however,  as  dry  weather 
is  apt  to  interfere  with  such  a  plan. 
We  got  a  fairly  good  stand  by  mixing 
the  seed  with  some  very  fine  chick 
grit  and  sowing  by  hand.  Another 
year  I  shall  try  mixing  with  granu¬ 
lated  cornmeal  such  as  most  grocers  sell  and  sowing 
with  wheelbarrow  seeder  such  as  I  use  for  grass 
seed.  The  Hope  Farm  man  may  fool  himself  that 
a  big  turnip  plant  with  its  spreading  leaves  “does 
not  interfere  with  clover  or  grass  seeding,”  but  I 
hardly  think  he  can  fool  the  young  grass  plant 
under  it.  0.  w.  mapes. 

A  Good  Corn  Crop 

R.  L,  D.  WEEKS  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sends  us  the  picture  of  the  corn  and  the  cover 
crop  shown  at  Fig.  576.  Some  of  this  corn  stood 
nearly  16  feet  high.  The  land  originally  was  very 
poor,  and  no  fertilizer  whatever  has  been  used. 
This  crop  is  the  result  of  thorough  culture  and 
cover  cropping  for  a  term  of  years,  the  cover  crop 
being  plowed  under  when  at  good  size  to  add  to  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  There  was  an  acre  of 
this  corn  which  was  handled  by  a  government  em¬ 
ployee  after  the  regular  day’s  work  was  done.  This 
is  certainly  “some  corn,”  and  shows  what  can  be 
done  even  upon  poor,  rather  abandoned  land  by 
thorough  cultivation  and  making  the  most  of  the 
land  itself.  There  are  many  thousand  acres 
throughout  the  country  now  practically  idle  which 
might  be  brought  back  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  at 
very  light  expense  if  handled  much  as  Mr.  Weeks 
has  handled  this  crop  of  corn.  A  bare  idle  field  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  losing  in  fertility  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  which  might  be  saved  by  some  living 
crop  and  worked  toward  full  production. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Power  on  the  Farm  Machinery 

•Some  of  our  readers  in  the  North  who 
are  wading  through  snowdrifts  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  get  in  ice  will  think  the  picture 
on  the  first  page  hardly  appropriate. 
They  must  remember,  however,  that  this 
is  a  great  big  country,  and  that  while 
they  are  trying  to  warm  things  up  there 
are  farmers  in  this  big  land  who  are 
still  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  caring 
for  the  soil.  This  picture  was  taken  in 
Kentucky,  and  shows  the  work  of  disk¬ 
ing  over  corn  stubble.  Down  in  that 
country  they  believe  in  thorough  work, 
and  thorough  work  means  power,  and 
power  means  either  beef,  gasoline,  or 
steam.  In  this  case  the  farmer  has  en¬ 
listed  what  we  call  “beef,”  that  is  four 
big  farm  horses  who  are  handling  the 
disk  harrow  as  though  it  were  a  play¬ 
thing.  You  can  see  that  even  in  that 
country  there  is  a  touch  of  frost  in  the 
air,  for  the  farmer  has  on  his  thick  coat 
and  gloves,  but  it  is  a  good  time  to  shake 
up  and  stir  that  soil.  Even  at  this  late 
season  rye  can  be  seeded  there  if  neces¬ 
sary,  so  as  to  get  a  fair  start  before 
Winter  finally  shuts  up  all  farm  op- 
operations.  Where  a  farmer  has  two 
teams  or  three  horses,  it  is  best  to  put 
them  all  on  a  big  machine  of  this  sort 
and  work  the  ground  as  deeply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  That  chops  and  stirs  up  the  up¬ 
per  surface,  makes  a  mellow  seed  bed  and 
gives  far  better  results  than  a  shallow 
light  working.  Many  farmers  on  a  field 
like  the  one  shown  in  the  picture  are 
now  using  tractors  in  the  place  of  these 
two  big  teams  of  horses.  In  some  cases 
where  the  tractor  is  heavy  enough  the 
whole  operation  of  plowing  and  disking 
can  be  done  at  one  operation,  as  the 
disk  well  weighted  down  is  hauled  behind 
the  plow,  chopping  and  stirring  the  soil 
as  fast  as  it  is  turned  over.  Tractors 
are  coming  and  many  farmers  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  them.  On  many  farms  they 
will  prove  a  great  help  in  fitting  the 
soil.  There  are  many  of  us,  however, 
who  must  depend  upon  our  horses  for 
a  while  yet,  and  it  is  desirable  at  times 
to  put  as  much  power  as  possible  upon 
these  big  machines  and  make  a  thorough 
job. 


Scientific  Agriculture  in  Guam 

The  island  of  Guam,  which  now  be¬ 
longs  to  this  country,  has  an  experiment 
station,  and  like  the  rest  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  it  issues  a  report.  The  first  one 
just  at  hand  is  very  interesting,  and 
shows  that  even  on  that  faraway  piece 
of  land  important  farm  problems  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  out.  Among  other  interesting 
things  a  poultry  experiment  is  under 
way.  There  is  on  the  island  a  breed 
of  native  black-fleshed  poultry.  A  cock¬ 
erel  of  this  breed  was  mated  to  a  pen 
of  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  The  chicks 
from  this  mating  appear  to  vary  consid¬ 
erably  in  color,  one  for  example  having 
one  white  leg,  with  a  large  black  patch 
on  the  other  leg.  Who  knows  but  that  a 
pen  of  birds  of  this  black-flesh  type  may 
some  day  enter  the  egg-laying  contest  and 
walk  off  with  the  prize?  In  that  far-off 
country  a  great  deal  of  wrork  is  being 
done  with  vegetables  and  forage  plants. 
Sorghum  and  peanuts  appear  to  do  well, 
and  most  of  our  common  vegetables  are 
being  grown.  Among  other  statements 
made  in  this  report  is  the  following: 

“The  average  native  of  Guam  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hesitant  in  the  investment  of  a 
dollar  in  a  new  enterprise  of  any  farm 
equipment  that  has  not  through  custom 
or  long  usage  become  an  acknowledged 
necessity.”  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  there  are  some  agricultural  habits 
which  are  worldwide,  and  not  all  confined 
to  the  Island  of  Guam.  The  island  has 
210  square  miles,  and  there  are  real 
agricultural  opportunities  there.  Quite 
a  number  of  milch  goats  have  been  im¬ 
ported,  and  they  appear  to  be  doing  rea¬ 
sonably  well.  The  island  goats  were  of 
an  inferior  and  degenerate  type.  The 
introduction  of  new  blood  from  good 
strains  of  dairy  goats  is  improving  the 
stock  of  the  island,  and  it  seems  as  if 
goat  breeding  fairly  conducted  would  be 
a  help  to  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed  have  also  been  introduced, 
as  this  breed  appears  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  island  conditions.  While  it  is 


not  expected  that  the  island  of  Guam 
will  ever  add  materially  to  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  country,  the  work  there  is  in¬ 
teresting,  and  if  it  can  be  so  developed 
as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  live  with 
greater  comfort,  enjoy  better  food,  and 
add  somewhat  to  their  wealth,  the  money 
spent  on  these  experiments  will  be  well 
invested. 


Value  of  Oyster  Shells 

I  am  in  a  position  to  get  about  two 
tons  of  oyster  shells  and  one  ton  of  clam 
shells  each  week.  Tell  me  where  I  can 
dispose  of  these  shells,  and  about  how 
much  they  should  bring?  I  can  also  ob¬ 
tain  considerable  waste  paper,  such  as 
wrapping  tissue  and  cardboard.  Where 
could  I  dispose  of  this  at  a  profit? 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  L. 

It  is  doubtful  if  you  would  get  enough 
out  of  the  shells  to  pay  for  handling 
them.  They  are  used  for  road  purposes, 
for  poultry,  and  for  lime  to  be  used  on 
the  land.  In  Southern  New  Jersey  the 
usual  price  for  shells  in  road  building 
is  not  much  more  than  25  cents  per 
load.  For  poultry  or  lime  the  shells  will 
not  be  salable  until  they  are  pulverized 
or  crushed.  There  would  probably  be 
some  demand  for  crushed  shells  for  poul¬ 
try  feeding.  You  would  have  to  buy  a 
grinder  and  power  to  take  care  of  the 
shells  properly.  You  might  then  interest 
some  of  the  poultry  supply  dealers  in 
Philadelphia,  or  advertise  for  direct  sale. 
In  small  retail  lots  such  broken  shells 
often  sell  as  high  as  one  cent  a  pound. 
The  supply,  however,  is  large,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  small  individual  outfit 
could  compete  with  the  larger  dealers. 
As  for  lime,  both  oyster  and  clam  shells 
are  used  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are  of 
little  value  unless  they  are  finely  pul¬ 
verized.  To  put  them  into  this  form  you 
will  have  to  burn  them,  or  crush  them 
in  a  grinder.  At  some  points  of  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  such  ground  shells  are 
offered  at  $2  or  less  per  ton,  yet  people 
do  not  buy  them  readily  because  the 
freight  rates  are  too  high.  In  one  case 
we  know  where  ground  oyster  shells  were 
offered  at  $1.50  per  ton,  but  the  freight 
rate  for  about  100  miles  was  $2.52  a 
ton.  At  this  same  point  a  Baltimore 
firm  offered  ground  limestone  at  $1.50 
per  ton,  but  the  freight  rate  amounted 
to  $3.25  per  ton.  There  is  little  use  in 
trying  to  handle  these  bulky  and  cheap 
materials  while  freight  rates  are  so  fear¬ 
fully  high,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
going  higher.  As  to  the  waste  paper, 
there  would  be  a  small  amount  of  plant 
food  in  the  ashes  from  it,  or  it  might  be 
sold  to  junk  dealers  or  paper  mills.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  anything  of  this 
sort  which  contains  real  value  would  ever 
be  given  away. 


Hopi  Corn 

There  seems  to  be  some  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  boom  for  the  Ilopi  corn,  and  most 
remarkable  stories  are  told  about  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  live  and  grow  in  a  drought.  You 
might  think  it  was  first  cousin  to  a  cac¬ 
tus  plant  without  any  of  the  spines,  by 
the  way  people  are  talking  about  it. 
There  are  always  those  who  are  carried 
away  by  a  novelty,  and  the  bigger  the 
story  the  more  money  they  want  to  put 
into  it.  The  Arizona  Experiment  Station 
shows  us  this  Hopi  corn  for  what  it  is. 

It  seems  to  be  a  corn  developed  among 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians  in  northern 
Arizona.  It  has  a  deep  root,  and  can 
work  up  through  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  soil.  This  deep  planting  enables  it  to 
germinate  and  grow  in  very  dry  soil.  It 
seems  to  have  been  bred  for  that  partic¬ 
ular*  purpose.  It  is  said  that  the  Hopi 
Indians  plant  this  in  deep  holes,  putting 
the  hills  10  to  20  feet  apart.  These  In¬ 
dians  dig  down  until  they  strike  mois¬ 
ture,  which  means  a  hole  two  or  three 
feet  deep.  Then  they  drop  the  seed  and 
cover  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil. 
Then  they  put  a  bunch  of  seed,  eight  or 
ten,  in  each  hill.  The  corn  rarely  grows 
over  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  will  tas¬ 
sel  at  one  or  two  feet.  In  some  cases  the 
ears  are  almost  at  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  eight  or  10  bushels  of  grain 
is  a  good  yield  for  an  acre.  The  only 
thing  about  this  small  corn  is  that  it  re¬ 
quires  but  little  moisture  and  will  thero- 
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fore  grow  in  very  dry  climates.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it  of  value,  and  as  for  sub¬ 
stituting  it  in  our  humid  climate  for  the 
local  varieties  of  corn  that  do  well  in  the 
locality,  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  or 
a  more  useless  waste  of  money.  When 
you  are  tempted  to  invest  money  in  the 
Hopi  corn,  hop  away  from  the  idea. 


Preparing  Horseradish  for  Table  Use 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
prepare  horseradish  for  sale  in  bottles 
after  it  has  been  grated.  I  wish  to  make 
a  good  article,  strong  and  of  good  flavor. 
Should  the  vinegar  be  strong  or  weak¬ 
ened  with  water  and  some  sugar  put  in? 
What  else  besides  vinegar  is  put  with  it, 
or  should  anything  else  be  added?  If  so 
how  much  of  each  is  put  with  each  quart 
of  grated  horseradish?  I  wish  to  make  it 
it  quickly  without  too  much  fussing  yet  I 
want  a  good  article  that  I  can  sell  to 
hotels  and  restaurants  at  a  reasonable 
price  as  well  as  to  retail  customers. 

Fresno,  Cal.  J.  R.  w. 

To  put  up  a  good  article,  one  that  you 
can  guarantee  in  every  respect,  no  adul¬ 
terants  of  any  kind  should  be  used  in  its 
manufacture.  To  prepare  the  roots  for 
grating  properly  they  must  be  scraped 
clean  of  all  the  outer  bark  and  all  rust  or 
other  spots  cut  out,  otherwise  the  grated 
root  will  be  specked  and  will  not  look 
well.  Use  only  the  best  of  pure  cider 
vinegar,  water  and  sugar  to  be  avoided. 
Horseradish  put  up  in  this  way  can  be 
sold  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  as  to  its  absolute  purity. 

To  lessen  the  pungency  of  the  finished 
product,  and  also  to  cheapen  it,  some  use 
turnips  for  an  adulterant,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  two-thirds  grated  horse¬ 
radish  to  one-third  turnips  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  makes  a  mild  and  very  pala¬ 
table  condiment,  but  this  combination  is 
not  pure  horseradish  and  cannot  be  hon¬ 
estly  sold  as  such.  K. 


Ground  Limestone  and  Lime  Ashes 

Will  you  show  the  respective  benefits 
to  land  from  the  application  of  ground 
lime  rock  and  lime  ashes?  s.  T.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

Ground  limestone  contains  lime  and 
probably  some  magnesia,  and  would  be 
useful  largely  for  its  chemical  effect  upon 
the  soil.  Lime  ashes  contain  the  ash 
from  the  fuel  used  in  the  lime-kiln,  and 
also  refuse  lime  scraped  up  with  the 
ashes.  This  varies  in  composition  great¬ 
ly.  An  average  of  42  samples  at  the 
Massachusetts  Station  gave  for  one  ton, 
35  pounds  of  potash,  14  of  phosphoric 
and  900  pounds  of  lime.  Thus  the  lime 
ashes  would  give  some  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  a  more  active  form  of 
lime  than  the  ground  limestone.  These 
ashes  vary  so  in  composition  that  they 
should  not  be  bought  without  sampling 
and  analysis.  _ _ 

Lime  on  Grass 

I  think  you  advise  not  using  ground 
limestone  on  top  of  grass  land  ;  the  reason 
seems  clear  to  me  after  watching  its  ac¬ 
tion.  Can  I  use  any  other  form  of  lime 
with  success  on  top  of  grass,  or  must  I 
wait  for  plowing  and  re-seeding?  E.  C.  G. 

We  do  not  think  any  kind  of  lime  used 
on  top  of  grass  sod  will  give  satisfactory 
results.  From  the  very  nature  of  lime 
and  what  it  is  used  for  the  proper  way  is 
to  -work  it  thoroughly  into  the  upper  soil. 
Lime  on  sod  will  not  always  wash  down 
into  the  soil.  It  frequently  forms  a  hard 
cement  or  mortar  near  the  surface.  We 
think  the  hvdrated  lime  would  be  best  for 
such  application — better  than  ground 
limestone. _ 

Keeping  Cornstalks  Shredded 

I  have  read  in  some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  that  some  farmers  at  the 
time  they  husk  their  corn  shred  their 
cornstalk's,  put  them  into  a  stack  or  mow, 
and  allow  them  to  sweat  out  the  same  as 
clover  hay  or  Alfalfa;  that  they  come 
out  bright,  clean,  and  palatable.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  keep  either  cut  or 
shredded  cornstalks  in  the  mow  or  stack 
without  molding.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  how  you  can  prevent 
the  shredded  stalks  from  molding? 

Berlin,  Conn.  c.  M.  J. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  In 
our  humid  climate  we  expect  to  lose  at 
least  20  per  cent,  of  such  shredded  fod¬ 
der  when  large  quantities  are  handled  at 
once.  We  read  of  success  with  the  meth¬ 
od  in  the  West,  but  conclude  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  fodder  must  be  drier  than 
with  us.  Salt  scattered  over  the  shredded 
fodder  as  it  is  put  in  the  mow  or  bin 
will  help  somewhat.  Our  best  practice 
is  to  shred  not  over  two  weeks’  supply 
at  a  time.  The  entire  fodder  keeps  bet¬ 
ter  outdoors.  Put  up  a  temporary  shed 
or  roof  near  the  barn.  Run  a  rack  or 
pole  down  through  the  center  of  it  and 
stand  the  bundles  of  fodder  up  against 
it  on  either  side.  This  keeps  off  the  rain 
and  enables  the  air  to  work  under  and 
around  the  fodder.  It  keeps  well  and 
can  be  shredded  every  two  weeks  or  so. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


■  Start  right  by  buying 

b  jr  '^’^orie’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 

plants.  ’me*  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
CvSNNar  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’8  1916  Seed-Annual— Free 

This  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
Sxx  helpful  information  concerning  the 
Nxv  planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
\XV;  largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 
nSV  Oet  your  free  copy— today. 

W  FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 

116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


iHMi 


How  to  Grow 


Tells  what  to  plant  In  your  lo¬ 
cality,  how  to  plant,  trim  and 
spray.  Describes  and  pictures 
•  ,  our  immense  stock  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
H  1»U "I #•  Pears,  small  fruit,  etc.  All  “  Wood  Quality” 

*  *  a-eA*.  Al»o  our  big  stock  of  ornamental  trees, 

*-»  shrubs  and  plants.  }Ve  sell  direct  only— at  about 

H  l*pA  half  agents'  prices.  We  will  send  our  book 

*  *  absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book  but  oue  you 

can  depend  on.  Write  today — return  mall  brings  it. 


Woo dl awn  Nurseries, 

Allen  L.  Wood,  925  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  high  graile  stock 
n  email  or  large  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Grown  and  guaranteed 
by  the  lariat  Nurseries  In  New  York.  Write  for  big  free  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS,  ft  WELLS  COMPANY,  Box  40.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES  Bliss,  Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant,  No-blight, 
Ohio,  Uose,  0  Weeks,  Longfellow,  85  kinds.  C.W.FORD.Fishert.N.Y- 


BERRIEJ 

Big,  luscious,  beautiful,  right 
out  of  your  own  garden!  What  a 
treat!  We  have  several  true-to-  | 
name  varieties  adapted  to  your 
soil  and  climate.  Plants  guaran-  | 
teed  and  packed  fresh  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Write  today  for  our  | 

1916  Book  of  Berries— free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE-WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED.  17  cents  f.  o.  b. 
Basin,  Wyo.  Address  F.W.  Nicholson,  Burlinoton.Wyo. 


irn  r  KOIt  SALE— near  Phiia.  and  Trenton  markets; 

I0U  1311110  good  railroad  and  trolley  ladlitles.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  retina. 


RARftAIN^-FARMERS.  LISTEN  We  offer  20  head 
DHnUHIIIu  of  fine  registered  Berkshires.  Every 
one  a  bargain.  Sows,  pigs  and  service  boars. 
HU15BELL  HBOS.,  -  Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

75  desirable  Chautauqua  Co.  farms  for  sale.  Send 
for  farm  list.  Strong  &  lJradley,  Dealers  in  Real 
Estate,  Stocks  &  Bonds.  1-2-3  Gokey  Block.  Jamestown,  N  Y. 


FARMS— VI R  G I N I  A— FARMS 

Booklet  free.  JOHN  E.  WALKER,  Salem,  Va. 


Some  Useful  Farm  Books 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  MODERN  AUTOMOBILE 
DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RE- 
PAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

This  practical  treat¬ 
ise  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-six  lessons, 
covering  with  nearly 
2.000  questions  and 
their  answers — the  au¬ 
tomobile,  its  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  The  subject 
matter  is  absolutely 
correct  and  explained 
In  simple  language. 
A  popular  work  at  a 
p  op  u  1  a  r  price.  An¬ 
swers  every  question 
you  may  ask  relating 
to  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  G22  pages. 
350  illustrations. 

The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 

TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions 


MODERN  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE 


Its  construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  repairs.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  6x9. 
Cl.  693  pp.  Over  400  ills. 


It  gives  up-to-date 
information  on  the 
construction,  care 
and  operation  of  the 
gasoline  automobile, 
including  b  r  e  a  k- 
downs,  and  troubles 
of  every  description, 
with  their  proper 
remedy.  The  book 
is  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  written,  and 
tells  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it 
unde  r  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  book 
has  been  specially 
drawn  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  shows  de¬ 
tails  of  every  part  of 


the  machine. 


This  hook  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 

THREE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
or  Tiiirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  and  Four  Renewals 


(Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New  Yearly) 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Chickens  and  Raspberries 

In  “Brevities,”  on  page  1380,  appeared 
the  following  item :  “Why  are  you  keep¬ 
ing  those  old  hens  around?  They  will 
not  lay  before  February  and  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  feeding  months  have  come.  Eat 
them  up.”  I  do  not  think  this  is  good 
advice.  It  is  true  that  old  hens  are  poor 
layers  during  the  Fall  months  and  early 
in  Winter  do  not  pay  for  their  feed ;  but 
the  poultryman  cannot  afford  to  kill  off 
all  of  his  old  hens,  for  if  they  are  in  a 
good  physical  condition  and  have  a  good 
egg-laying  record,  their  eggs  will  be  val¬ 
uable  for  breeding  in  the  Spring  months. 
Old  hens  lay  large  eggs  and  produce  large 
chicks.  I  do  not  say  that  pullets  cannot 
be  used  for  breeding — I  myself  am  using 
a  large  number  of  them  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  exclusive  use  of  pullets  would 
probably  result  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  stock.  I  do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic, 
and  I  am  not  positive  that  I  am  right. 
If  any  poultryman  has  used  pullets  for 
breeding  successfully  for  a  long  period,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

On  page  1372  “Iv”  says  that  Fall-set 
raspberries  sometimes  suffer  considerable 
injury  where  the  temperature  goes  much 
below  20  degrees,  and  therefore  he  ad¬ 
vises  to  defer  setting  out  raspberry  plants 
until  early  Spring.  My  own  experience 
may  not  be  conclusive,  but  I  will  give 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  On  November 
17,  1006,  I  set  out  an  acre  of  raspberry 
plants  on  a  cold  exposed  hillside.  The 
Winter  of  1907  was  severe,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  several  times  20  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  (Incidentally  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  such  low  temperature  is 
not  a  rare  occurence  in  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty.)  It  was  my  first  experience  in  set¬ 
ting  out  raspberry  plants,  and  I  was  very 
skeptical  of  the  results.  When  Spring 
came  I  watched  the  plants  with  great 
interest,  and  to  my  surprise,  every  plant 
was  alive  and  thrifty.  Such  “luck”  may 
not  happen  every  year,  but  it  proves 
that  sometimes  it  may  be  safe  to  trans¬ 
plant  raspberry  bushes  even  in  a  locality 
where  the  temperature  goes  much  below 
20  degrees.  c.  r.  berylson. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fighting  the  Peach  Borer 

The  entomologists,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  say  that  the  past  wet  season  has 
been  hard  on  the  peach  borer.  We  hope 
so,  for  the  dry  years  have  made  him  a 
nuisance.  We  should  take  no  chances  on 
the  season,  however,  but  dig  the  borer 
out  in  the  usual  way.  We  are  trying  to 
learn  the  truth  about  using  lime-sulphur 
or  tar  on  the  trees.  On  tracing  one  re¬ 
port  of  injury  down  we  receive  this  re¬ 
port  : 

The  lime-sulphur  had  been  applied  so 
heavily  that  there  was  a  puddling  about 
the  crown  of  the  tree  and  even  touching 
the  roots.  Other  influences  helped  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  the  trees,  but 
there  was  much  evidence  of  bark  injury 
at  the  crown.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  an 
ordinary  application  of  lime-sulphur 
wash,  either  with  brush  or  by  spray,  and 
applied  year  after  year,  does  not  injure 
the  peach  tree.  The  entomologists  say 
they  have  even  used  ordinary  gas  tar  for 
this  purpose  year  after  year  without  kill¬ 
ing  or  apparently  injuring  the  peach  tree. 
Lime-sulphur  may  safely  be  used  on  the 
apple,  but  the  tar — even  tarred  paper — 
will  quickly  cause  injury. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  stand  for  guess¬ 
work  or  mere  observation.  It  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  thing  to  advise  any  man  to  try  an 
experiment  without  making  him  realize 
just  what  it  is.  Our  advice  is  to  dig  the 
borers  out  unless  you  are  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  testing  out  a  new  treatment. 


Mold  on  Spinach 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent 
gray  mold  on  spinach  growrn  in  cold 
frames  or  how  to  cure  it  when  it  has 
started?  Spinach  was  sown  this  Fall, 
and  when  half  grown  got  the  mold  which 
made  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  rot.  I 
am  no  stranger  to  cold  frames,  having 
raised  lettuce,  carrots,  radishes,  and  soup 
greens  for  years,  but  spinach  is  a  puz¬ 
zle  to  me.  The  frames  received  air  every 
day,  cloudy  or  sunshine,  and  were  only 
closed  at  nights.  Could  it  be  that  the 
germ  of  mold  was  on  the  seed  and  if 
soaked  in  fungicide  could  it  be  prevent¬ 
ed?  It  starts  under  the  double  lights 
worse  than  the  single  lights.  w.  k. 

The  “gray  mold”  of  which  you  speak 
is  the  result  of  a  plant  disease  which 


frequently  develops  in  cold  frames,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  ground  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  one  crop  after  another  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons.  Soil  that  is  constantly  be¬ 
ing  used  gradually  becomes  infected  with 
the  various  diseases  and  we  have  the 
spinach,  lettuce  and  field  salad  frequent¬ 
ly  going  down  with  this  “gray  mold.” 
When  the  soil  becomes  infected  it  is 
necessary  to  sterilize  the  soil  either  by 
running  steam  through  the  soil  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  or  by  soaking  the 
soil  with  formalin  solution,  one  pint  to 
25  gallons,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
seed  for  the  crop  is  planted.  Excessive 
moisture,  crowding  of  the  plants  or  too 
high  a  temperature  all  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  disease.  Plenty  of  air  and 
dryness  are  therefore  beneficial  but  ster¬ 
ilization  is  the  effective  remedy. 


Pecans  in  Maryland 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  nut  culture, 
and  am  thinking  of  looking  through  the 
South  for  a  suitable  location  to  grow 
pecans.  I  read  of  lower  Georgia  as  being 
a  favored  section  for  the  large  paper- 
shell  varieties,  but  prefer  locating  farther 
north.  Do  you  think  varieties  like  Stuart 
would  mature  in  North  Carolina?  I  see 
the  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro  sections 
named  as  being  favorable  for  pecan  grow¬ 
ing.  Do  you  think  they  would  do  well  in 
the  sand  hill  section,  near  Southern 
Pines?  I  imagine  the  altitude  would  be 
too  high  in  one  of  the  thermal  belts.  I 
know  of  trees  in  Southern  Maryland  but 
do  not  think  the  large  varieties  would  ma¬ 
ture  there.  6.  c.  S. 

New  York. 

While  pecans  grow  very  well  here,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  trees  scattered 
about  in  this  neighborhood,  I  know  of  no 
one  attempting  their  culture  commercial¬ 
ly.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  plant  pe¬ 
cans  with  an  idea  to  profit  north  of  the 
coast  country  of  North  Carolina.  What 
will  be  the  result  when  the  millions  of 
pecan  trees  that  have  been  planted  in  the 
South  in  the  past  few  years  come  into 
bearing?  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
danger  that  the  demand  be  over-supplied. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  better 
prospect  here  for  English  walnuts  than 
for  pecans.  I  know  of  one  successful 
plantation  in  Delaware,  and  there  are  in¬ 
dividual  trees  here  and  there  which  have 
made  good  crops  for  many  years.  The 
English  walnut  comes  into  bearing  much 
earlier  than  the  pecan,  for  I  have  never 
seen  a  pecan  tree  that  made  much  crop 
in  less  than  16  years.  For  pecans  the 
level  sandy  soil  near  the  southern  coast 
are  far  better  than  the  hill  lands  of  the 
►South,  for  the  pecan  is  naturally  a  low 
ground  tree.  I  know  of  no  difference  iu 
the  hardiness  of  the  varieties  of  pecans. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 


Use  of  Rockweed 

I  have  on  hand  an  amount  of  rockweed. 
Would  you  advise  mixing  it  with  horse 
manure  and  letting  it  lie  in  one  pile  until 
Spring?  If  so,  what  proportion  would  be 
to  the  best  advantage?  F.  l.  c. 

I  )amariscotta,  Me. 

We  should  use  one  ton  of  the  rock¬ 
weed  to  two  tons  of  horse  manure  if  we 
could  get  enough  of  the  latter.  This  will 
make  a  useful  compost  by  Spring.  The 
rockweed  contains  considerable  potash. 


Trapping  Hints  for  Farm  Boys 
Part  I. 

In  all  farming  communities  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals  are  found  to  some  extent. 
Even  where  the  land  is  nearly  all  cleared 
a  few  skunk,  foxes  and  weasels  remain 
and  along  the  banks  of  rivers  muskrats 
and  minks  are  always  found.  The  farm 
boy,  if  he  knows  where  and  how  to  set 
u  few  traps,  can  often  realize  a  little 
money  during  the  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter  At  the  same  time  he  is  doing 
something  that  is  of  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
Every  fox,  mink  and  weasel  killed  means 
a  number  of  chickens  saved,  while  the 
skunk,  although  he  does  less  harm,  de¬ 
velops  traits  that  are  undesirable. 

The  first  thing  for  the  boy  trapper  to 
do  is  to  learn  something  concerning  the 
habits  of  the  animals  he  intends  to  take. 
This,  however,  is  unnecessary  for  most 
boys  brought  up  in  the  country,  as  the 
life  history  of  the  common  animals  is 
known,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
farm  lad.  This  tells  him  where  to  set 


the  traps.  If  a  trip  with  some  experi¬ 
enced  trapper  is  possible  it  will  prove  of 
more  benefit  than  any  written  instruc¬ 
tions,  still  it  is  quite  possible  to  trap 
successfully  by  simply  following  printed 
rules. 

All  the  States  have  passed  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  fur  bearers,  except  for  a  limited 
period  when  the  fur  is  at  its  best,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  when  and 
where  it  is  lawful  to  set  traps.  Many 
States  require  that  permission  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  owner  of  the  land  before 
traps  can  be  set.  At  least  one  Eastern 
State  requires  that  traps  shall  be  put 
out,  only  on  land  owned  or  leased  by  the 
trapper.  No  more  traps  should  be  set 
than  can  be  visited  and  properly  attend¬ 
ed  to  every  day.  If  the  boy  attends  school 
this  necessarily  limits  the  length  of  the 
trap  line.  It  is  not  only  the  height  of 
cruelty  to  allow  captured  animals  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  traps  over  night  but  some 
accident  may  befall  the  catch  or  it  may 
be  stolen.  A  bicycle  will  sometimes  help 
in  visiting  the  trap  line. 

As  to  traps,  get  the  catalogue  of  some 
good  manufacturer  or  dealer  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  sizes  recommended  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  One  requisite  for  the 
boy  trapper  is  a  small  calibre  rifle.  This 
is  much  better  for  dispatching  the  ani¬ 
mals  than  a  shot  gun.  A  general  rule  in 
setting  traps  is  to  make  the  surround¬ 
ings  look  as  natural  as  possible.  The 
creatures  of  the  wild  are  very  suspicious 
of  any  disturbance  of  their  natural 
haunts. 

The  easiest  animal  to  capture,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  abundant,  is  the 
muskrat.  Traps  should  not  be  set  be¬ 
fore  November  and  the  skins  are  not 
prime  until  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  However,  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  capture  them  iu  the  Fall  that  most 
of  the  trapping  is  done  at  that  time. 
Find  the  runways  of  the  animals,  which 
they  dig  out  in  shallow  water,  setting  the 
traps  about  three  inches  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  sweet  apple  or  a  parsnip,  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  trap,  makes  a  good 
bait.  Whenever  possible  the  traps  should 
be  set  at  the  edge  of  deeper  water  and 
fastened  to  stakes  set  so  the  animal  can¬ 
not  reach  the  sfcore.  Iu  this  way  the 
victim  will  drown,  while  if  it  can  reach 
the  solid  earth  it  is  liable  to  twist  off  its 
foot  and  escape.  The  muskrat  feeds 
largely  upon  clams  and  mussels.  A 
mound  reaching  just  a  little  above  the 
water  is  the  usual  place  where  these 
are  eaten.  Traps  set  near  such  spots  are 
almost  sure  to  make  frequent  catches. 
If  traps  ai-e  set  in  the  Spring,  the  musk 
taken  from  the  female  rat  is  a  lure  that 
appeals  to  the  animals.  A  little  of  this 
placed  near  the  concealed  trap  is  usually 
effective.  This  musk  can  be  obtained 
only  in  the  Spring.  Muskrat  skins  are 
taken  off  without  splitting  down  the 
belly  and  should  be  stretched  on  boards 
prepared  according  to  the  size  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  One  can  learn  much  about  stretch¬ 
ing  and  drying  the  various  skins  by 
reading  the  instructions  printed  in  the 
guides  issued  by  fur  dealers. 

C.  II.  CIIESLEY. 
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Price  $3.25 
Postage  Prepaid 


Men’s  Farm  Shoes 

From  Factory  to  Wearer 

Heavy  but  soft  and  pliable,  uppers  never 
get  stiff;  metallic,  waterproof  welt  seam, 
waterproof  leather  solo,  dirt  excluder 
tongue,  U.  S.  army  last,  a  standard 
selected  by  army  surgeons.  Savo 
two  profits.  Buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer.  Satisfaction  and 
fit  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Price  $3.25  post- 
prepaid.  Send  money 
order  to 

FARM  SHOE 
MFG.  CO. 
Dover,  N.  H. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

£11  J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
^OlVPfl  *rom  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 

—  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

K0GER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3.80  to  $10.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St..  Philidelphla,  Pi. 
Dept.  T-3709  S,  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattlo  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  ott  and  caro  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  Iho  Iroight 
both  way.  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hldo.  and  call  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

Tbe  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  standard  springs  ol  America  since  1889.  Make 
any  wagon  •  spring  wagon.  Prevent  damage  to  eggs, 
fruits,  etc.,  on  r  J  to  market  Soon  save  cost — produce  brings 
more — wagon  lasts  longer— easier  for  driver — easier  (or  horses. 

Made  Like  Finest  Auto  Springs 

Highest  grade  steeL  Very  resilient  and  durable.  All  sizes — 
fit  any  wagon  op  to  5  tons  capacity.  If  not  at  dealer’s,  write 
for  circular  showing  how  Harvey  Springs  save  money. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17tl>  St,  Racine,  Wi*. 


GUARANTEED 
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FERTILIZERS 


WANT  AGENTS 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  farmer  who  puts  in  his  spare  time  painting  up  his 
farm  buildings  is  a  wise  farmer.  The  farmer  who  finds 
out  what  is  best  in  paint  and  uses  it  is  a  wiser  farmer. 

There  is  an  ingredient  which  makes  paint  last  longer, 
protect  betterand  improves  its  quality  in  everyway.  That 
ingredient  is 

zinc 

You  can  get  Zinc  paints  ready  mixed  or  you  can  buy 
Zinc  paste  to  mix  with  lead  and  colors  if  you  mix  your 
own  paints. 

Send  for  list  of  manufacturers  who  make  Zinc  paints 
and  our  booklet,  “  Your  Move." 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  455,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Hopewell,  Ya.,  the 
boom  f.Avn  of  25,000  founded  by  the  du 
Pont  Powder  Company,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  Dec.  9.  The  blaze  started  in  a  res¬ 
taurant.  The  financial  loss  is  estimated 
roughly  at  $3,000,000,  and  thousands  of 
.  homeless  families  were  taken  to  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Petersburg  on  special  trains. 

Prosecution  of  300  physicians  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  statistics  law  has  been 
ordered  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  The  offences  in  every 
case  are  violations  of  the  section  requir¬ 
ing  registration  of  births  within  five  days. 
The  prosecutions  follow  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  by  the  department  directed  to  physi¬ 
cians  and  through  local  registrars  and 
are  the  culmination  of  nearly  two  years’ 
effort  to  enforce  the  law. 

An  explosion  Dec.  30  in  the  fuse  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at  Red- 
ington.  Pa.,  killed  one  workman  and  in¬ 
jured  15  others,  several  of  them  seriously. 
The  accident  occurred  in  the  pellet  de¬ 
partment  of  the  plant  and  resulted,  ‘it 
was  said,  from  a  spark  at  a  die  commun¬ 
icating  with  quantities  of  powder  in  the 
room. 

Two  of  the  three  Anchor  Line  grain 
elevators  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  at  Erie,  I’a.,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  early  Dec.  10.  with  their 
contents,  about  500,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $750,000.  A 
third  elevator,  holding  325,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  was  saved  by  firemen.  The 
wheat  came  from  Canada  and  awaited 
shipment  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 

Several  sticks  of  dynamite  were  found 
among  the  coal  on  the  tender  of  an  engiue 
pulling  a  trainload  of  war  munitions  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Callery 
Junction,  Pa.,  Dec.  10.  The  fireman  dis¬ 
covered  a  stick  in  a  shovel  of  coal  which 
he  was  about  to  cast  into  the  fire.  Search 
in  the  tender  unearthed  several  other 
pieces  of  the  explosive. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  started  in  cot¬ 
ton  bales  stored  on  Pier  49,  New  York, 
Dec.  30.  Owing  to  prompt  action  the 
pier,  with  $500,000  worth  of  goods  await¬ 
ing  shipment,  was  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  $20,000  damage  resulted  to  cotton 
consigned  to  Russia. 

A  roll  of  motion  picture  film,  exploding 
Dec.  11  in  the  plant  of  the  Coroar  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  start¬ 
ed  a  fire  in  which  six  employees,  four 
girls  and  two  men,  were  burned  and  19 
families  rendered  homeless.  The  factory 
building  was  wrecked,  two  frame  dwel¬ 
lings  were  destroyed,  and  every  house  on 
the  adjacent  block  was  damaged.  The 
loss  is  placed  at  $150,000. 

Six  million  dollars’  worth  of  raw  silk 
went  through  Omaha  Dec.  10  on  a  special 
train  en  route  from  Japan  to  New  York. 
In  the  train  were  thirteen  large  baggage 
cars. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson’s  annual 
report,  made  public  Dec.  31,  says  that  the 
European  war  has  cost  the  American 
postal  service  $21,000,000,  but  that  econ¬ 
omies  of  administration  have  reduced  the 
audited  deficit  to  a  little  more  than  $11,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  last 
June.  Considerations  of  service,  the  re¬ 
port  says,  were  placed  above  all  others, 
and.  notwithstanding  adverse  revenue 
conditions,  expansion  and  improvement  of 
postal  facilities  continued. 

Sciama  &  Co.,  importers  of  ostrich 
feathers  at  49  East  Eighth  street,  New 
York,  paid  $111,000  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  Dec.  13,  in  settlement  of  the 
civil  suits  filed  by  the  Government  as  the 
result  of  the  undervaluation  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  ostrich  feathers  im¬ 
ported  by  the  firm  in  10  years.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  damages  asked  were  $2,501,000. 
The  discontinuance  involved  one  of  the 
largest  payments  ever  made  in  a  similar 
case. 

Baron  Wilhelm  von  Brincken,  attache 
of  the  German  Consulate  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  :  Charles  C.  Crowley,  secret  ser¬ 
vice  worker  in  the  employ  of  the  con¬ 
sulate,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Cornell, 
secretary  to  Crowley,  were  indicted  Dec. 
13  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  bomb 
conspiracies.  One  indictment  charges 
that  the  two  men  and  the  woman  “used 
the  mails  to  incite  arson,  murder  and  as¬ 
sassination.”  The  other  indictment 
charges  “interference  with  commerce  by 
the  destruction  of  munition  plants  and 
vessels  in  foreign  trade.”  It  was  on  this 
charge  that  Baron  von  Brincken  and 
Crowley  were  arrested  originally. 

The  New  York  Assay  Office  has  just 
finished  turning  $102,500,000  in  British 
sovereigns,  which  have  been  imported 
since  October  27,  into  gold  bars.  The 
bars  have  been  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the 
Sub-Treasury,  and  they  make  a  pile  of 
gold  measuring  390  cubic  feet  or  more 
than  three  cords.  In  the  pile,  which  is 
six  feet  in  height,  are  36,345  bars,  each 
worth  about  $7,000.  and  about  seven 
inches  in  height.  The  bars  are  laid  in 
nineteen  rows,  and  make  a  total  weight 
of  some  200  tons. 

A  note  vigorously  protesting  against 
the  removal  by  the  French  cruiser  Des¬ 
cartes  of  six  Germans  and  Austrians  from 
the  American  steamships  Carolina, 
Coamo  and  San  Juan,  was  cabled  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Sharp,  at  Paris,  Dec.  14.  for 
presentation  to  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
Immediate  release  of  the  men  is  asked, 
on  the  ground  that  the  seizure  of  citizens 
of  any  nation  from  an  American  vessel 
on  the  high  seas  is  without  legal  justifica¬ 
tion  and  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation 
of  American  rights. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  third 
annual  show  of  the  Greater  Newark 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  will  be 


held  at  the  Coliseum,  Springfield  avenue, 
Newark.  N.  .T.,  January  24-29 ;  secretary, 
R.  C.  Bethell,  70  Montclair  Ave.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

t  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  will  be 
held  in  co-operation  with  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Pomological  Society  at  Foot  Guard 
Hall,  Hartford,  Feb.  1,  2,  3.  Howard  F. 
Huber,  secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Horticultural  Association 
will  be  held  at  Reading,  Pa.,  January  18- 
20.  Phases  of  fruit  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  of  interest  to  all  horticulturists  and 
(farmers  will  be  taken  up  by  lectures. 
Discussions  will  follow  by  growers  and 
members  of  the  association.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
question  box',  which  will  be  open  at  each 
session,  and  the  discussion  led  by  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  prominent  growers. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  Illinois  have 
arranged  an  exchange  professorship  in 
landscape  gardening  for  the  present  year. 
Prof.  R.  R.  Root,  head  of  the  department 
in  Illinois,  will  come  to  Massachusetts 
for  two  weeks  in  December,  to  give  a 
special  course  of  lectures  in  landscape 
gardening.  During  the  same  time  Prof. 
F.  A.  Waugh,  head  of  the  department  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
will  go  to  Illinois  and  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  and  exercises  before  Prof.  Root’s 
students. 

The.  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Adelphia,  Chestnut  and  13th 
streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Thursday, 
January  13,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.,  to  hear 
reports  of  secretary,  treasurer  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  and  for  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  year  ensuing.  It  is  the 
plan  to  visit  the  herds  around  Philadel- 

«’iia  the  next  day  after  the  meeting,  and 
r.  Valentine  invites  the  association  to  a 
lunch  at  Highland  Farm  after  the  trip. 

OBITUARY.— Col.  Charles  F.  Mills, 
editor  of  Farm  and  Home  and  an  author¬ 
ity  on  livestock  breeding  in  the  United 
States,  died  Dec.  9  in  Springfield,  Ill. 
Col.  Mills  was  born  May  29,  1843,  in 
Montrose,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  at 
Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  Ill.  He 
entered  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War 
during  his  senior  year  as  a  private  in 
Company  C  of  the  124th  Illinois  Volun¬ 
teers.  After  the  war  he  became  a  breeder 
of  improved  stock,  and  since  1890  he  had 
been  editor  of  the  Farm  and  Home.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  American  Live  Stock 
Association  and  of  the  American  Fat 
Stock  Show,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  was  secretary  and  chief  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  live  stock.  Col.  Mills  had 
been  secretary  and  president  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Association,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Clydesdale  As¬ 
sociation  and  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Live  Stock  Herd  Book  Secretaries. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  first  appearance  of  Winter  suffi¬ 
cient  to  close  up  the  unprotected  market 
booths  is  here.  Produce  is  accordingly  in 
smaller  volume,  but  prices  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  materially.  Potatoes  are  strong, 
but  the  highest  quotation  is  90  cents, 
wholesale.  Eggs  continue  to  advance, 
users  of  actual  newlaid  paying  about  00 
cents  for  them,  wholesale  price  being 
40  cents,  but  most  consumers  get  on  with 
select  storage  eggs  at  30  cents  retail. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  $1.25  per  hamper,  but 
often  retail  about  with  white  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel. 

The  apple  supply  is  large,  and  prices 


are  not  strong.  Spys  and  a  few  others 
selling  at  $3.75  to  to  $4.25,  with  green 
colors  50  to  75  cents  less.  No.  2  Green¬ 
ings  retail  at  $1  a  bushel.  Pears  have 
about  disappeared.  They  were  a  poor 
crop  and  sold  low.  A  few  Catawba  grapes 
are  14  to  15  cents  a  small  basket.  There 
are  many  Californias  going  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  retail.  The  quality  is  good. 

The  high  vegetable  is  beans,  at  $4.10  to 
$4,255  for  mediums  and  reds.  Marrows 
are  too  scarce  to  quote.  Onions  are  tend¬ 
ing  upward  at  $1  for  fancy  and  $1.50  for 
Spanish.  Green  onions  are  still  plenty 
at  5  cents  a  bunch,  retail. 

The  supply  of  Brussels  sprouts  is  still 
much  above  ordinary,  fine  ones  retailing 
at  15  cents  a  quart,  with  string  beans  $3 
to  $4.25  per  hamper;  cabbage,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  per  100  heads;  celery,  from  10 
cents  for  small  to  40  cents  for  fine  larf  t 
bunches ;  lettuce,  45  to  05  cents  per  box ; 
squash,  an  over  supply  of  medium  prade, 
05  cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds;  yellow 
turnips,  75  to  80  cents  per  barrel. 

The  butter  market  is  active,  prices  run¬ 
ning  down  from  37  to  23  cents.  Cheese 
has  advanced  to  18  cents,  and  is  firm  and 
fairly  active.  Poultry  is  weak  on  account 
of  heavy  receipts,  being  25  to  26  cents  for 
fancy  dressed  turkey,  down  to  21  cents 
for  old  toms;  14  to  15  cents  for  fancy,  12 
cents  for  low  grade,  13  to  30  cents  for 
chicken,  16  to  20  cents  for  ducks,  13  to 
10  cents  for  geese.  Live  poultry  is  about 
three  cents  lower  than  dressed,  for  turkey 
and  fowl,  and  2  cents  for  ducks  and  geese. 

J.  w.  C. 

Onions,  $1  per  50  lbs. ;  potatoes,  80  to 
85c.  bu. ;  eggs,  50c.  Poultry,  23  to  25c. 
per  lb.  This  is  all  private  sales,  ir.  s. 

Coram,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13.  Butter  (creamery),  lb..  2S 
to  29c. ;  butter,  dairy,  29  to  30c.  Eggs, 
30c. ;  pork  per  lb..  8c. ;  beef,  10c. ;  hogs, 
live,  0c. ;  live  fat  cattle,  9c.  to  10c.  Ap¬ 
ples  per  bu.,  50c. ;  apples  in  bulk,  per 
cwt.,  85c. ;  hay,  choice  per  ton,  $17 ; 
straw.  $7  ;  wheat,  per  bu.,  $1 ;  corn,  ears, 
per  70  lbs.,  00c. ;  oats,  per  bu.,  50c.  Tur¬ 
keys,  alive,  per  lb.,  18c. ;  chickens,  live, 
He.  j.  j.  A. 

Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

Dec.  13.  New  milch  cows,  $05  to 
$100 ;  springers  and  dry  cows,  $40  to 
$85;  good  two-year-old  heifers,  $50; 
yearlings,  $25  to  $35.  Heavy  horses  from 
$175  to  $300;  no  sale  for  light  horses 
and  colts.  Oats,  46  cents  per  bu.,  at 
auction  last  week ;  not  much  mill  feed 
bought  at  present  by  the  farmers,  as  they 
have  large  quantities  of  oats  and  mixed 
grains.  Chickens,  live,  12c.  a  lb. ;  dressed, 
15c. ;  fowls,  10c. ;  turkeys,  30c.  lb.  Pork, 
live,  6c. ;  dressed,  9c. ;  veals,  live,  10c. ; 
dressed,  15c. ;  grassers,  5c.  lb.  Hay,  $12 
to  $15,  according  to  quality ;  straw,  $6 
to  $8.  Potatoes,  per  bu.,  90c. ;  turnips, 
*-»<\;  onions,  $1 ;  cabbage,  5c.  per 
head.  Fall  plowing  nearly  all  done. 

De  Kalb  Jet.,  N.  Y.  h.  q.  b. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Berks  Corn  Contest,  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  24. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  Dec.  21-24. 

Farmers’  Week,  Pa.,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College,  Pa.,  Dec.  27-.Tan.  1. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Dec.  31-Jan.  5. 

Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Tracy, 
Minn.,  Jan.  3-8,  1916. 

American  Delaine  Merino  Association, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  5. 


December  25,  1015. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  5-6. 

N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rochester,  Jan.  5-7. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society,  Eas¬ 
ton.  Md.,  Jan.  11-14. 

Chenango  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  11-14. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass.. 
Jan.  11-15. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
twentieth  annual  meeting  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  12-13, 
1916. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Jan.  13. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
18-19. 

.  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-20. 

Pennsylvania  A'egetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Reading.  Pa„  .Tan.  18-20. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  18-21, 
1910. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  Jan.  19. 

New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  20. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Jan.  17-22,  1916. 

Amherst  Poultry  Association  second 
annual  show,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  18- 
19,  1916. 

Greater  Newark  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  annual  show,  Coliseum,  New¬ 
ark  N.  J.,  Jan.  24-29. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  26. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Harrisburg,  Jan.  26. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 
Rochester,  Jan.  26-28. 

N.  Y.  State  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society  and 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  1-3. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Jamestown,  Feb. 
1-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  .Tan.  31-Feb.  1-4. 

Ohio  State  Dairymens’  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ohio  State  University  Cam¬ 
pus,  Columbus.  Feb.  2-4. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show.  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Campus,  Columbus,  Jan.  31-Feb. 
1-4. 

.  Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Feb.  3. 

State  Round-Up  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O.,  Feb.  1. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton,  Feb.  2-4. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca.  Feb.  7-12. 

New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8-11. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y„ 
Feb.  22-25. 

Holstein-Friesian  Club  of  New  York 
State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  1. 

National  Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11-17,  1916. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  New  York,  May  3. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  June  28-30. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Aug.  2. 
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The  scrub  must  go! 

Everybody  subscribes  to  that. 

He  is  an  undesirable  boarder. 

He  eats  more  than  his  share 
and  returns  less. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  is  the 
recognised  leader  in  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  well- 
bred  farm  animals. 

It  costs  but  $  1  a  year,  includ¬ 
ing  a  big  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

Why  not  subscribe  for  1916? 

Free  sample  copy  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


Address  THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  Room  1122,  542  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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THE  RURAL 


Canning  and  Curing  Meats 

Tart  II. 


Packing  Sausage. — When  well  blend¬ 
ed  a  part  of  it  is  packed  into  basins  and 
covered  with  wax  paper,  and  set  in  an 
outside  cupboard.  What  is  intended  for 
canning  is  packed  into  gallon  crocks  and 
a  small  plate  with  weight  on  it  put  on 
top  of  the  sausage,  and  the  crocks  set  in 
the  oven  and  left  three  hours.  The  grease 
will  melt  and  come  up  over  the  plates  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  the  crocks  are 
removed  and  left  to  cool,  after  which  the 
plates  are  taken  out  and  the  grease 
smoothed  down  thoroughly  over  the  meat. 
Wax  paper  is  then  put  over  them,  another 
paper  or  plate  is  put  over  each  crock 
for  a  final  covering,  and  they  are  then  set 
away  in  the  storeroom  until  after  the 
other  sausage  is  all  used.  This  sausage 
will  keep  all  through  the  hot  weather. 
We  used  the  last  of  ours  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  it  had  kept  perfectly. 
After  taking  out  the  desii’ed  quantity  be 
sure  to  spread  the  grease  back  over  the 
exposed  meat,  as  this  keeps  the  air  from 
it. 

Hams  and  Bacon. — The  hams  and 
strips  of  bacon  are  rubbed  with  salt  and 
corded  up  like  wood  for  two  or  three 
days,  or  even  a  week,  being  turned  and 
rubbed  once  or  twice,  after  which  they 
are  packed  in  a  large  barrel  kept  for  this 
particular  purpose.  A  boiler  and  large 
kettles  are  filled  with  water  and  salt  add¬ 
ed  until  the  water  tastes  palatable,  also 
several  cups  of  brown  sugar,  and  about 
one-half  pound  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  a 
boilerful  of  water.  The  soda  makes  the 
meat  tender.  We  have  tried  several  re¬ 
cipes  for  liain  brine,  and  find  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  season  the  water 
until  it  tastes  good.  A  tablespoonful  of 
pulverized  saltpetre  is  then  added  and 
the  liquid  turned  hot  onto  the  meat.  The 
meat  being  skinned  absorbs  the  brine 
readily  and  we  never  have  any  trouble 
with  the  hams  not  keeping.  The  meat 
does  not  need  any  freshening  when  used, 
as  it  is  just  salty  enough  to  taste  well. 
This  meat  is  left  in  the  brine  for  about 
six  weeks,  when  it  is  hung  in  the  smoke¬ 
house  for  the  smoking  and  then  given  a 
light  sprinkling  of  powdered  borax  and 
hung  in  the  storeroom.  A  couple  of  win¬ 
dow's  are  kept  open  and  the  meat,  each 
piece  by  itself,  suspended  from  hooks  in 
the  ceiling,  will  keep  all  through  the  hot 
weather,  and  flies  w’ill  not  go  near  it. 

Salt  Pork. — The  side  or  salt  pork  is 
cut  into  pieces  of  desired  size,  and  after 
putting  a  layer  of  rock  salt  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pork  barrel,  the  pieces  are 
packed  as  closely  as  possible,  edgewise, 
until  there  is  a  layer  of  the  pork.  Then 
all  crevices  are  filled  with  rock  salt  and 
a  layer  of  the  salt  is  put  on  top  of  the 
meat,  then  another  layer  of  meat,  etc., 
until  all  is  packed.  A  brine  as  strong  as 
can  be  made  is  then  heated,  skimmed  and 
cooled,  and  put  on  enough  to  cover  all 
contents,  after  which  a  weight  is  put  on 
to  hold  the  meat  well  under  the  brine. 

Head  Cheese. — In  making  head 
cheese,  split  the  head  and  divide  again 
crosswise.  Cut  out  the  eyes,  remove  the 
brains,  and  cut  off  ears  and  snout.  Soak 
over  night  in  cold  water  to  draw  out 
blood  and  dirt,  rinse  several  times.  When 
thoroughly  cleaned  cover  with  hot  water 
and  boil  until  the  meat  falls  from  the 
bones.  Drain  from  the  liquor,  pick  out 
all  bones  and  chop  fine.  If  there  is  much 
liquor  boil  it  down,  then  return  the  meat 
to  the  kettle,  seasoning  it  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Let  boil  for  about  half 
an  hour,  or  until  it  has  cooked  down  nice 
and  thick,  and  then  pour  into  small  crocks 
and  w'eight  down  while  cooling.  When 
cold  it  should  be  a  solid  mass.  Pour 
melted  lard  over  it,  enough  to  cover  it 
well,  as  this  seals  it  from  the  air.  Cover 
and  set  away.  By  using  small  crocks 
only  a  portion  needs  to  be  unsealed  at 
a  time  and  this  meat  will  keep  all  Win¬ 
ter.  It  is  nice  sliced  and  served  cold 
or  some  can  be  laid  in  weak  vinegar, 
thus  pickling  enough  for  a  serving,  or 
the  slices  can  be  rolled  in  flour  and  fried 
a  nice  brown. 

Preparing  Beef. — In  taking  care  of 
the  carcass  of  beef,  much  the  same  rules 
may  be  followed.  Some  of  the  meat  is 
corned,  some  dried  and  some  canned.  For 
dried  beef  the  round  is  best,  and  should 
be  cut  lengthwise  of  the  grain,  so  the 
slices  will  be  across  the  grain  when  cut 


for  the  table.  For  25  pounds  of  beef  use 
li/i  pound  salt,  three-quarters  pound  su¬ 
gar,  one-half  tablespoon  saltpetre,  mixed 
well  together  and  divided  into  thirds. 
Rub  one-third  well  into  the  meat,  and 
pack  as  lightly  as  possible  into  a  stone 
jar,  hardwood  cask  or  granite  kettle. 
After  standing  three  days  take  out,  rub 
well  with  another  third,  and  repack,  put¬ 
ting  the  pieces  that  were  on  top  into  the 
bottom.  Do  not  throw  out  the  liquid. 
After  another  three  days  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess,  using  the  last  third,  let  stand  in  the 
pickle  three  days  longer,  and  then  hang 
up  to  dry  and  later  smoke,  after  which 
wrap  in  paper  and  put  in  muslin  sacks 
to  keep  from  flies,  and  hang  in  a  cold 
place  where  it  will  not  dry  too  much. 

Corned  Beef. — For  corned  beef  cut 
the  meat  into  pieces  about  six  inches 
square,  some  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
beef  will  do  for  this,  like  flanks,  brisket, 
plate  pieces,  etc.  Fifty  pounds  of  meat 
requires  four  pounds  salt,  one  ounce 
baking  soda,  two  pounds  sugar,  two 
ounces  saltpetre,  two  gallons  of  tepid 
water.  Sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  in 
the  keg  or  barrel,  put  in  a  layer  of 
meat  packed  very  closely,  then  a  layer 
of  salt,  etc.,  until  all  is  used,  leaving 
a  layer  of  salt  for  the  top.  Let  stand 
over  night,  and  in  the  morning  dissolve 
the  sugar,  saltpetre  and  soda  in  the 
water  and  when  cold  pour  over  the  meat. 
Two  gallons  of  water  should  cover  the 
50  pounds  of  meat ;  if  it  does  not,  use 
the  same  proportions  in  making  more. 
Weight  down  and  let  stand  from  30  to 
40  days  before  rising.  If  kept  into  hot 
weather  watch  the  brine  and  if  it  gets 
ropy  pour  it  off,  wash  the  meat  and  cover 
with  new  brine.  Another  way  of  cover¬ 
ing  beef  with  equally  good  results  is  to 
take  100  pounds  beef  packed  in  barrel  or 
cask,  one  tablespoon  saltpetre,  one  table¬ 
spoon  ground  pepper  to  100  pounds  meat, 
1%  pounds  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
making  enough  brine  to  cover  the  meat 
pouring  it  on  the  beef  boiling  hot  and  cov¬ 
er  closely.  The  hot  brine  closes  pores, 
thus  retaining  juice.  If  necessary  scald 
the  brine  in  the  Spring  or  make  new 
brine,  this  time  allowing  it  to  get  cold 
before  pouring  over  the  meat. 

farm  wife. 


Smoking  Small  Quantity  of  Meat 

The  accompanying  rough  sketch  shows 
arrangement  for  smoking  meat  which 
Mrs.  F.  T.  C.  of  Virginia  will  find  very 
convenient  and  of  very  little  cost,  where 
smoking  a  small  amount.  The  picture 
shows  a  covered  drygoods  box,  with  sup¬ 
port  from  which  the  meat  is  hung.  An 


Cover 


hole  on  one  side  to  put  in  coals,  on  which 
we  use  cobs  or  black  birch.  Two  lengths 
of  stovepipe  pass  from  the  milk  can  to 
the  box  in  which  the  meat  is  hung. 

Chenango  Oo.,  N.  Y.  F.  s.  S. 


Smoking  Meat  in  the  Chimney 

Once  I  read  an  acount  of  smoking  meat 
in  a  chimney.  The  thing  seemed  plausible 
and  I  determined  to  try  it.  We  were 
burning  nothing  but  hard  wood  in  a 
fireplace;  no  coal  anywhere.  It  was 
about  23  feet  from  the  fireplace  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney  above  the  roof.  I 
tied  a  strong  string  in  a  slit  made  in 
the  rind  of  a  ham,  then  put  a  stick 
through  the  loop,  and  placed  it  across  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  with  the  ham  hang¬ 
ing  down  it.  After  hanging  three  or 
four  days  I  went  up  to  take  a  look,  and 
was  sorry  to  find  the  ham  about  spoiled. 
The  constant  heat  had  been  so  great  the 
fat  had  been  fried  out.  The  outside 
looked  shrunken,  sooty,  and  cooked.  The 
value  of  that  ham  would  have  built  a 
small  smoke-house  with  cheap  culling 
boards  for  family  use.  1.  w.  ingham. 


N  LC  W -VORKKR 

I  notice  the  trouble  the  Virginians  are 
having  with  one  chimney  and  a  lot  of 
hogs,  and  I  was  kind  of  up  against  the 
same  trouble  myself  last  year ;  hogs  and 
no  place  to  smoke  them.  I  wiggled  out 
of  it,  and  maybe  my  way  may  suggest  a 
means  to  them.  My  chicken  house  had 
an  unused  division  about  5x12,  but  lat¬ 
ticed  all  around.  I  got  a  nickel’s  worth 
of  old  newspapers,  and  the  same  of  car¬ 
pet  tacks,  and  tacked  the  papers,  to  the 
lattices  so  as  to  make  it  practically 
smoke-tight,  then  dug  a  hole  about  two 
feet  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
left  a  doorway  which  was  covered  with 
a  corn-sack  to  get  in  and  out.  I  hung 
the  meat  to  the  roof  and  built  a  smudge 
in  the  hole ;  the  meat  smoked  perfectly. 
It  is  possible  that  they  could  clean  up 
their  pigpen,  and  fix  some  kind  of  ar¬ 
rangement  to  hold  smoke  and  shed  rain, 
and  do  the  trick.  M.  b.  p. 

On  page  1410  Mrs.  F.  T.  C.,  Virginia, 
requested  information  on  smoking  meat. 
Smoking  meat  in  a  big  fireplace  or  chim¬ 
ney  is  not  advisable.  I  have  had  perfect 
success  in  smoking  meat  in  a  barrel.  At¬ 
tach  strong  cord  through  each  piece, 
taking  in  the  rind.  Put  cold  ashes  in  a 
pan  or  iron  vessel,  next  hot  coals,  then 
corncobs ;  place  in  bottom  of  barrel. 
Hang  the  meat  over  the  smoke,  cover 
with  blanket  or  any  thick  material.  It 
is  well  to  put  a  lid  under  the  covering 
or  boards.  Keep  a  slow  smoke,  never 
allowing  a  blaze.  Smoke  until  the  de¬ 
sired  flavor  is  reached.  MRS.  H.  11.  c. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 


Husband  and  Wife  as  Joint  Tenants 

My  husband  and  I  have  a  joint  deed 
to  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  At  the 
death  of  either,  who  does  the  property  go 
to,  there  being  children?  Can  either  one 
will  their  share  away?  E.  L.  R. 

Ohio. 

At  common  law  a  conveyance  of  real 
property  to  a  husband  and  his  wife  makes 
them  owners  by  the  entirety  (that  is, 
they  each  own  the  entire  property)  And 
I  cannot  find  that  this  has  been  changed 
in  Ohio.  This  being  so,  the  survivor 
would  own  the  property  without  further 
proceedings  after  the  death  of  the  other. 
The  survivor  can  then  make  a  will  dis¬ 
posing  of  it  as  they  would  any  other  of 
their  real  property.  The  children  do  not 
enter  the  transaction.  Neither  of  them 
could  will  their  share  away  until  he  or 
she  became  the  survivor  unless  they  did 
it  in  the  manner  of  “provided  I  become 
the  survivor.” 


Revoking  Offer  to  Lease 

G.  B.  rents  a  farm  from  C,  having  had 
a  written  contract  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  and  having  rerented  for  a  second 
year  under  the  same  contract,  but  de¬ 
clines  to  rent  for  a  third  year  without  a 
reduction  of  rent,  the*  farm  renting  for 
one  hundred  dollars  the  first  two  years. 
C  then  agrees  to  rent  to  B  for  $75.  B 
and  C  then  both  agree  to  a  three-day 
lapse  of  time  in  order  to  give  B  as  a  last 
consideration  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
if  he  wishes  to  rent  at  all.  B  agrees  to 
notify  C  by  mail  within  three  days  men¬ 
tioned,  and  B  does  so  the  third  day,  but 
C  heads  him  off  by  sending  him  a  letter 
stating  that  C  will  not  rent  for  less  than 
$100  after  having  given  B  his  word  to  ac¬ 
cept  $75.  Now  P>  has  received  no  notice 
from  C  to  move  or  either  give  up  the 
farm  in  due  time  to  secure  another  place. 
What  can  B  do?  Can  he  hold  the  place 
under  laws  of  Maryland,  or  can  C  move 
him?  G.  I.  B. 

Maryland. 

An  offer  may  be  revoked  at  any  time 
before  it  is  accepted.  Even  though  C 
said  he  would  hold  the  offer  open  three 
days,  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do  so.  If 
B  holds  over  his  term,  C  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  renewed  for  another 
year  on  the  same  terms  as  the  former 
leases.  C  may  be  merely  maneuvering 
for  position,  and  if  B  rejects  the  old 
terms  and  tells  him  he  will  move,  possi¬ 
bly  C  will  let  the  lease  at  the  lower 
figure. 


Bequest  to  Unincorporated  Society 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
this  place  was  established  in  1843.  Last 
Winter  an  old  resident  died  and  left  his 
property  to  four  churches.  It  seems  we 
can’t  find  any  incorporation  papers.  Now 
they  seem  to  think  we  can’t  receive  a  leg¬ 
acy,  not  being  incorporated.  Is  there 
any  way  for  us  to  get  it ;  1.  H.  G. 

New  York. 

An  unincorporated  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  or  society  has  no  legal  entity  ;  and  it 
has  accordingly  been  uniformly  held  in 
New  York  that  such  an  association  or  so¬ 
ciety  is  incapable  of  taking  a  direct  de¬ 
vise  or  bequest  to  it.  And  the  bequest 
cannot  be  made  valid  by  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  society  after  the  death  of  the 
testator.  If  it  is  merely  a  question  of  not 
being  able  to  find  the  incorporation  pa¬ 
pers,  that  is  a  different  matter  for  you 
could  prove  incorporation  by  other  means, 
but  not  being  able  to  find  any  papers  is 
some  evidence  that  there  never  were  any. 
It  seems  quite  unfortunate  that  a  bequest 
such  as  tins  should  fail  where  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  everybody  just  what  the  tes¬ 
tator  meant.  The  only  ones  who  could 
complain  or  object  are  the  executors  and 
the  residuary  legatees — the  ones  who  get 
the  balance  of  the  estate. 


Four  Years  :  “We’ve  dot  a  new  baby 
at  our  house.”  Binks :  “And  who  are 
you,  my  little  man?”  Four  Years:  “I’m 
the  old  one.” — Credit  Lost. 


IQ  A  ACRES 

I  With  Stock  and  Tools 

FOR  $9,000 

Terms — $3,000  Down 

This  farm  is  located  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a 
macadam  road,  within  four  miles  of  a  tine  town  of 
about  1,500  inhabitants,  with  markets,  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  The  land  lays  level  and  gently  sloping,  is  a 
loam  soil  and  very  productive.  Has  a  l1^  story.  10- 
room  house,  painted;  3  barns,  ono  34x73  with  base¬ 
ment;  28  cow  stalls.  5  single-horse  stalls  and  2  box 
stalls;  other  barns,  24x36  each;  poultry  house  and 
granary;  cement  floors  in  stables.  Running  wator 
to  all  buildings.  Good  apple  orchard  and  plenty  of 
other  small  fruit.  Included  in  this  price  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  personal  property:  15  high-grade  Holstein 
cows,  9  two-year-old  neifors,  6  calves,  3  horses,  60 
tons  of  hay,  400  bu.  oats,  25  bu.  buckwheat,  hay 
loader, 2  hay -rakes,  mowing  machine, 2  farm  wagons, 
1  milk  wagon.  2-seated  open  wagon.  1  surrey,  1  set  of 
light  sleighs,  1  set  of  heavy  sleighs,  1  sulky  plow,  l 
harrow,  cultivators,  weeder,  grain  drill,  land-roller, 
ensilage  cutter,  gas  engine,  3  sets  of  harness,  and  a 
large  amount  of  small  tools.  Price,  $9,000,  on  terms 
of  $3,000  down  and  the  balance  on  a  mortgage  at  5%. 
Inquire  HIRAM  MINTZ,  21B  Phelps  Bldg.,  Binuhamton,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  LANDS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE 

but  high  in  productive  value;  make  two  to  four 
crops  a  year,  and  give  largest  profits  in  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  live  stock  and  dairying;  unsurpassed 
climate,  good  markets.  Publications  on  request 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner,  Room  67,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  0.  C. 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

alongChesapeake&OhioRwy.  at$15’anacre  andup. 
Mild  Climate,  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plent¬ 
iful  and  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  mark¬ 
ets,  also  to  good  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  farm  home  booklet,  "Country  Life 
in  Virginia ”,  and  low  excursion  rates.  Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  0.  Rwy.,  Room  1014,  Richmond,  Va. 


fRITE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 

HlfiS  bargain  book 


Over  26,000,000  rods  Brownl 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
farmers.  Factory  Prices.  I 
'?  Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  styles, 
13c  per  rod  up.  Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool  Write  postal. 

FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  BROWN 
Dept.  59  • 


CXRBO  SYSTEMS  for  supporting 

fencing 


Seep  your 
’ence  wires 

lght.  Don’t  buy  . 

posts.  CARBO  Supports! 
spring  and  let  all  strain 
;ome  onto  fencing  wire, 
tnchored  to  Carbo  Terminals.  You 
will  eventually  come  to  CARBO  SYSTEMS. 

THE  CARBO  CORPORATION  . 
113  Rand  McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago 


GET 
Catalog 
No.  16 
NOW 


Keep  a  Record 
of  What  You 
Write 


Business  men  recognize 

the  importance  of  keeping 
carbon  copies  of  every  letter, 
contract  and  transaction.  It  is  a 
protection  against  forgetfulness, 
errors  and  dishonesty.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  farmers  should  use 
typewriters  is  that  it  enables  them 
to  keep  on  file  complete  records 
of  correspondence,  crop  reports 
and  whatever  is  necessary  to  put 
farming  on  a  business  basis. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 


TODAY’ 


L.C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 

Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  as  checked  : 

(  )  Send  me  free  catalogue. 

(  )  How  can  I  get  a  Factory  Rebuilt  L,  C. 

Smith  &  Bros,  machine  ? 

(  )  What  about  trading  in  old  machines? 


Name. 
P.  O.  . 
State  . 
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The  hurai>  new-yorker 


December  25,  1915. 
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Cold 


—not  if  it’s  a  really  cold  day. 

Not  even  if  you  prime  through  the  priming  cup  or  by  removing 
the  plugs. 

But  there  is  a  sure  way. 

Tho’  gasoline  will  not  vaporize  fast  enough  in  a  cold  cylinder  to 
spread  across  the  combustion  chamber — to  reach  the  ignition  point— 
You  can  put  it  right  at  the  spark  gap  of  an 


“All-in-One 


ampion 

TOLEDO  MADE  fOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADCT)  ® 


ILJ 


That's  the  sure  way. 

No  need  to  prime  and  prime  again  in  the  old  way 
—no  need  to  freeze  your  fingers — no  need  to  lose  time. 

The  All-in-One  Champion  ia  a  combination  spark  plug  and  priming  cup. 
Thegasoline  runsdown  through  the  center  of  the  plug  and  actually  collects 
on  the  electrodes — right  where  the  spark  flashes. 

It  spreads  around  the  rim  and  entirely  surrounds  the  spark  gap  with 
a  cloud  of  rich  vapor,  so  when  the  first  spark  jumps,  there’s  an  explosion — 
and  your  motor  starts,  every  time. 

Get  a  set  today  and  assure  the  instant  service  of  your  automobile, 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  kind  especially  designed  to  serve 
your  motor.  The  price  is  S1.25  each. 

The  name  “Champion”  on  the  porcelain — not  just  on  the  box — is  your 
guarantee  of  spark  plug  dependability. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company, 

502  Avondale  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


Forkner  Alfalfa  Cultivator 


Stirs  and  aerates  the  soil — uproots  grass  and  weeds — destroys 

clover  root  weevil — leaves  dirt  mulch  and 
conserves  moisture  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  alfalfa.  It  will 


“  s 


Put  New  Life  and  Vigor 

into  old  meadows,  pastures  and  hide¬ 
bound  wheat  fields.  Write  for  catalog 
and  free  book  “Modern  Soil  Tillage.” 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 
Dept.  612  B  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


GasolineEngines 


For  Farm  or  Factory 


EASY  'IF 1  TO  100 
TERMS  to  / 1  Xy./  CATALOG  FREE 
REL1ABLE\/I\d7  PORTABLE  OR 
PE  OPLE  s  TA  TIONA  R  Y 

Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Three  Styles,  All  Sizes 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 

YOU  need  on  your  farm  an  engine  that  starts 
when  you  want  it  to  ami  that  keeps  going  until 
the  work  is  done.  That  means  EXCELSIOR. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  best  other 
makes  say  they  never  knew  what  a  real  engine 
could  do  until  they  bought  the  EXCELSIOR,  but 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  any  man’s  word.  We  say, 
“Try  the  EXCELSIOR  on  your  work  without  the 
payment  of  a  cent  until  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
what  we  say— the  best  running,  most  durable,  and 
most  economical  engine  you  ever  saw.  If  we  do  not 
Pr°ye  that  to  your  satisfaction,  send  the  engine 
back.  You  can  have  the  engines  on  wheels  with 
saw  attachment  or  without  or  on  skids,  and  we 
make  all  sizes  from  l*-2  H.  P.  up.  Tell  us  the  size 
of  your  farm  and  how  big  an  engine  you  need  and 
get  our  offer.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  other 
information. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street,  .  New  York  City 


HANVA9  Heavy,  brown  waterproof  tarpaulins,  7x12  ft. 
UHll  THu  with  brass  grommets.  44.40  fit.  prepaid.  Write 
for  samples,  state  size.  W.  STANLEY,  SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment 
and  square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  appro¬ 
val  upon  request.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Av.  RAW  FURS  New  York 

References:  German  Exchange  Rank  and  Bradstreets 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

T  NEED  large  quantities  of 
.all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  my  price 
list.  I  especially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  with  dealershav¬ 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  FURS 


Don’t  envy  the  Fur  Shipper 

Who  always  gets  the  Highest 
Prices  and  Best  Sort— 

Ship  to  BACH  Yourself  I 
Write  tor  Price  List  and  Tags 
BACH  FUR  COMPANY, 

1 18-20  W.  27th  St.,  Dept.  51  New  York 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


FURS 


For  information  address,  Secretary, 


Direct  to  NEW  YORK 

They  will  come  here  eventually.  Why  not  first  and 
save  se  eral  profits?  Here  in  Now  York  wo  have: 
The  largest  raw  lur  market — The  most  successful  raw  fur  merchants 
—The  greatest  number  of  raw  iur  dealers— The  largest  number  of 
fur  manufacturers— Ninety  per  cent  of  America’s  fur  dressers  and 
flyers — The  biggest  outlet  lor  manufactured  furs — The  finest  tur 
trade,  and,— The  most  wonderful  retail  fur  establishments  on  earth. 
We  co-operate  with  you. 

RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION,  46  West  24th  Street,  New  York 


Lightning  Rod  Protection 

Lightning  rod  agents  are  trying  to  in¬ 
terest  me  in  putting  rods  on  my  build¬ 
ings.  Do  you  regard  rods  as  a  real  pro¬ 
tection,  and  how  would  you  advise  put¬ 
ting  them  up?  d.  E.  L. 

Bainbridge,  Pa. 

The  question  of  protection  afforded  by 
lightning  rods  and  the  proper  method  of 
constructing  them  has  been  investigated 
by  competent  scientists  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  have  been  reached  that  they  do  af¬ 
ford  a  certain,  but  unknown,  amount  of 
protection  and  that  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  up  and 
connected  with  the  ground.  Aside  from 
inferior  durability,  iron  is  probably  equal 
to  copper  as  a  -material  of  which  to  con¬ 
struct  lightning  conductors  and  it  is,  of 
course,  much  cheaper.  It  should  be 
heavily  galvanized  .to  protect  it  from  rust¬ 
ing.  Water  conductors  from  metal 
roofs  may  be  made  to  serve  as  lightning 
conductors  by  connecting  them  with  the 
ground.  A  quarter-inch,  or  larger,  ii’on 
rod  driven  several  feet  into  the  ground 
and  connected  with  the  water  conductor 
by  soldering  would  make  a  good  ground 
connection.  Metal  roofs  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ground  by  soldering  to 
each  of  their  four  Corners  No.  3  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  wire — this  is  about  twice  the 
size  of  telegraph  wire — and  carrying  it 
to  a  similar  ground  connection.  The  wire 
itself  should  be  stapled  directly  to  the 
building  and  all  metallic  connections 
should  be  soldered.  It  is  important  that 
ground  connections  should  be  carried 
deep  enough  to  reach  permanently  moist 
earth. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  3G7,  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  should  be  obtained  and  read  by  those 
interested  in  lightning  rod  construction. 
It  is  free.  M.  B.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Concrete  Chimney  and  Fireplace 

I  wish  to  build  a  chimney  of  concrete 
lined  with  chimney  lining  tile.  Will  it 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  expansion  of 
one  or  the  other  by  leaving  an  air  space 
between  concrete  and  tile?  What  is  the 
smallest  sized  round  tile  properly  used 
with  an  open  fireplace  having  a  bottom 
area  of  432  square  inches?  s.  E.  s. 

Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Chimney  building  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  places  for  which  concrete  is  especially 
adapted.  A  close  examination  of  the 
country  fire  records  of  the  State  would 
no  doubt  show  that  many  of  them  were 
started  from  the  chimney,  and  were 
caused  by  either  a  defective  or  dirty  flue. 
While  any  chimney  will  become  dirty 
with  use,  a  poorly  designed  one  will  do 
so  much  sooner,  sharp  bends  and  the 
consequent  poorer  draft  causing  the  de¬ 
posit  of  soot  on  the  chimney  walls.  The 
purpose  of  a  chimney  is  to  carry  the 
smoke  and  hot  gases  safely  from  the 
heater,  preventing  them  from  setting  fire 
to  the  woodwork  and  from  mixing  with 
the  air  of  the  living  rooms,  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  draft  causing  fresh  air  to  be  forced 
into  the  fire,  in  this  way  supporting  com¬ 
bustion. 

To  do  these  things  the  chimney  should 
be  a  seamless  tube  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  as  before  stated  concrete  is  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Small  con¬ 
crete  chimneys  are  usually  “poured,” 
either  by  building  both  an  outer  and  in¬ 
ner  form  of  boards  and  pouring  the  mix¬ 
ture  between  them,  removing  both  forms 
when  the  mixture  has  hardened  sufficient¬ 
ly,  or  by  using  chimney  tile  for  the  in¬ 
ner  form  and  leaving  these  in  place.  The 
second  method  is  probably  the  better  of 
the  two.  The  air  space  as  suggested  by 
S.  E.  S.  is  not  necessary.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  the  chimney  should  be  straight  and 
smooth  inside  as  it  offers  less  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  smoke  and  gases.  A 
straight  smooth  chimney  will  have  much 
less  soot  and  ashes  deposited  in  it.  If 
a  bend  is  necessary  make  it  as  long  and 
easy  as  possible.  For  the  same  reason 
the  flue  should  be  round  or  square  in 
cross  section  rather  than  oblong.  To 
prevent  eddy  currents  from  blowing  down 
the  chimney  it  should  extend  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  and  it  should 
reach  from  here  to  the  cellar  where  it 
should  be  supported  on  a  good  base. 
Such  a  chimney  will  seldom  settle  and 
crack.  Clean  out  holes  and  other  open¬ 


ings,  other  than  those  used  by  the  pipes, 
should  be  fitted  with  tight  covers  and 
kept  closed  both  for  safety  and  to  secure 
a  good  draft,  a  leaky  chimney  being 
neither  safe  or  efficient. 

The  size  of  the  flue  for  a  fireplace  is 
rather  a  hard  thing  to  get  at.  A  rule 
that  is  sometimes  used  for  determining 
the  size  in  a  general  way  is  to  allow  one 
square  inch  of  flue  opening  for  each  10 
square  inches  of  grate  surface.  Apply¬ 
ing  this  rule  to  the  case  of  S.  E.  S. 
would  give  a  flue  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter — if  a  round  one  is  used — a  sev¬ 
en-inch  pipe  having  an  area  of  38  plus 
square  inches.  The  flue  should  have  an 
area  of  42  square  inches  to  fulfill  the 
conditions.  The  eight-inch  pipe  is  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  this. 

It  is  customary  to  contract  the  flue 
just  above  the  grate,  making  it  oblong  in 
shape  and  narrow.  This  causes  the 
air  to  become  highly  heated  at  this  point 
and  aids  the  draft.  It  also  permits  the 
building  of  a  shelf  in  the  back  of  the 
flue  that  helps  to  a  certain  extent  in  pre¬ 
venting  downdrafts.  Gusts  of  air  blow¬ 
ing  down  the  chimney  are  caught  by  it 
and  deflected  up  the  chimney  again  rath¬ 
er  than  blowing  down  into  the  fireplace 
and  filling  the  room  with  smoke. 

B.  II.  8. 


Filter  for  Drinking  Water 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  filter 
for  drinking  water,  with  capacity  of  10 
or  15  gallons  per  hour?  jr.  s. 

Darlington,  Md. 

A  simple  filter  for  domestic  use  may  be 
made  by  arranging  clean  gravel,  pulver¬ 
ized  charcoal  and  fine  sand  in  successive 
layers,  each  several  inches  in  thickness, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  water  must  pass 
through  them  in  the  order  named.  A 
concrete  tank  of  the  desired  dimensions 
might  be  made  to  hold  the  filtering  ma¬ 
terials,  or  a  large  barrel  might  serve  the 
purpose.  The  deeper  each  layer  of  filter¬ 
ing  material  the  slower  and  more  per¬ 
fect  the  action  of  the  filter,  but  any  filter, 
however  made,  can  be  hut  of  temporary 
service  before  needing  to  be  renewed.  The 
pores  of  the  filter  gradually  fill  up  and 
render  it  useless  for  the  purpose  which  it 
is  designed  to  serve ;  in  fact,  if  used  too 
long  before  being  renewed,  it  may  be¬ 
come  a  means  of  pollution  rather  than  of 
cleansing.  I  do  not  know  just  what  kind 
of  filter  you  wish  but  presume  that  you 
can  improvise  one  from  a  tight  barrel 
placed  on  end  and  nearly  filled  with  the 
gravel,  charcoal  and  sand,  leaving  room 
above  and  below  for  the  water  to  be 
poured  in  and  collected  for  removal 
through  a  spigot.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Bushel  Measure 

.Tames  W.  Ilelme,  Food  Commissioner 
of  Michigan,  makes  the  following  sugges¬ 
tion  to  consumers  who  buy  products  like 
potatoes  by  the  bushel  : 

We  suggest  to  all  consumers  who  buy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  that  they  make  for 
their  own  use  a  bushel  measure.  Such  a 
measure  can  he  made  in  the  form  of  a 
square  box  which  should  he  12x14x16  in. 
on  the  inside.  A  box  so  constructed  will 
hold,  when  level  full,  a  legal  bushel  of 
apples,  potatoes  and  such  products.  It 
will  be  a  short  job  to  make  one  of  these 
boxes,  and  we  suggest  that  all  consumers 
who  buv  stuff  by  the  bushel,  should  have 
one  on  hand  to  check  up  the  measure  that 
they  receive. 

It  seems  that  the  standard  bushel  in 
Michigan  contains  2,350.42  cubic  inches. 
This  is  a  “stricken  bushel” — level  full  for 
small  grains.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs 
(iO  pounds,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
get  this  weight  into  a  bushel  box  level 
full  because  the  tubers  do  uot  pack  as 
closely  together  as  the  grains  of  wheat. 
Therefore  the  larger  box  should  be  used. 


Fencing  for  Sheep 

Does  a  neighbor  have  to  make  his 
fence  to  keep  my  sheep  from  going  in  his 
pasture?  My  sheep  go  in  his  pasture 
through  his  fence,  and  he  finds  fault. 

New  York.  w.  s. 

Your  neighbor  does  not  have  to  fence 
to  keep  your  sheep  out,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  fence  he  must  maintain,  but  you 
must  fence  to  keep  your  sheep  in  or  suf¬ 
fer  his  faultfinding  or  worse. 
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of  this  farm  weekly 
before  you  buy  it 

—An  offer  on  which  you  can*t  lose 


TAKE  the  hardest  problem  on  your  farm — 
the  thing  that’s  costing  you  money  because 
you  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

Maybe  it’s  a  poor  crop,  or  a  pest,  or  sick 
poultry,  or  a  building  to  put  up,  or  what  not. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  about  it. 

We’ll  put  your  question  up  to  one  of  our  100 
experts  —  actual  practical  farmers  and  well- 
known  authorities. 

It  costs  you  nothing 

We’ll  promptly  send  you  the  answer — absolutely 
free.  JVe  pay  the  expert’s  bill. 

When  you  have  done  what  he  advises,  and 
have  satisfied  yourself  that  our  help  has  saved 
you  money — $2,  or  $10,  or  $100 — then,  if  you 
want  to,  send  us  one  dollar  and  get  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription — 52  issues  of 


COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


There  is  no  string  to  it.  You  don’t  have  to  subscribe.  The 
advice  is  yours  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  us. 


cY  The 
4^  Country 
Gentleman 

Box  617 

1°  The  Curtis 

Publishing  Company 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


Send  us  that  hard  question  today . 
THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN,  BOX  617 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  (Cana* 
Ct  dian  price  $1.75).  Please  send  Tfui 
Country  Gentleman  for  one  year  to  the 
address  below: 


Name 


Address- 


R.  F.  D.  Route- 
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December  25,  1915. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Dog  Talk. — A  Pennsylvania  man  calls 
me  to  task  because  I  say  a  good  word  for 
the  Airedale  dog.  This  man  says  the 
Hope  Farm  man  seems  to  be  above  th? 
average  in  intelligence,  and  that  he  has 
evidently  read  the  Bible  all  through,  lie 
cannot  understand  how  such  a  man  can 
ever  advocate  dog-keeping,  and  he  chal¬ 
lenges  me  to  find  a  single  good  word  for 
dogs  in  all  the  Bible.  He  claims  that 
dogs  are  worse  than  useless.  They  kill 
sheep  and  smaller  animals,  carry  disease 
and  make  themselves  a  nuisance  gener¬ 
ally.  He  is  going  to  class  dog-keepers 
and  dog  advocates  with  liquor  sellers  and 
boycott  both  classes.  Down  with  the  dog 
and  all  his  friends,  says  this  man. 

A  Tough  Question. — A  few  months 
ago  another  Pennsylvania  man  came  after 
me  hot-tongue  because  we  printed  a  note 
about  sheep-killing  dogs.  According  to 
this  man  I  am  an  ignorant  idiot  for  say¬ 
ing  a  word  against  dogs!  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  settled  originally  by  a 
peace-loving  people — though  perhaps  the 
dog  question  had  not  then  come  to  a  head. 
As  it  is  I  would  like  to  bring  these  two 
men  together  and  let  them  settle  it — while 
I  retired  to  a  safe  distance.  Like  every 
other  human  being  I  presume  the  Hope 
Farm  man  has  his  days  of  “superior  in¬ 
telligence”  and  others  when  he  acts  like 
an  “ignorant  idiot,”  especially  if  you  put 
a  dog  on  the  trail  of  his  opinion  or  preju¬ 
dice.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  this  dog 
question  is  largely  one  of  prejudice  and 
not  one  of  reason.  As  for  being  such  a 
great  student  of  the  Bible  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  size  up  to  our  friend's  state¬ 
ment.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  old  folks 
stood  over  me  and  saw  that  I  committed 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  most  of  the 
Gospels  to  memory.  Unfortunately  I 
have  now  forgotten  a  large  share  of  it, 
and  my  children  can  beat  me  at  it  to¬ 
day.  The  cherry-tops  can  out-quote  me. 

Dogs  In  History. — I  find,  however, 
several  references  to  dogs  in  the  Bible. 
Here  is  one :  “A  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion !”  We  are  told  how 

dogs  licked  the  sores  of  Lazarus.  The  in¬ 
ference  is  that  this  was  a  sort  of  surgical 

dressing  which  helped.  They  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  bacteria  or  Infection  in  those 
days — now  the  latest  report  is  that  dogs 
actually  convey  diseases  to  human  beings 
when  they  lick  or  “kiss”  their  friends. 
Then  the  dogs  devoured  Jezebel — which 
might  rank  as  a  satisfactory  act  for  that 
time.  But  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  side 
of  the  dog’s  history  to  those  who  know 
more  about  it.  I  judge  that  in  Bible 
times  most  dogs  were  regarded  as  out¬ 
casts  and  useless — just  the  same  as  cer¬ 
tain  races  of  human  beings.  At  the  same 
time  I  should  say  that  there  were  dogs 
in  those  days  trained  to  watch  and  guard 
the  sheep — doing  their  work  well.  I  have 
no  doubt  some  of  these  wandering  curs  of 
to-day  have  simply  gone  back  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  most  dogs  in  Bible  times  when, 
if  you  wanted  to  insult  a  man  to  the 
limit,  you  called  him  a  dog.  However, 
you  and  I  can  readily  find  human  beings 
who  have  gone  back  in  the  direction  of 
the  stone  age  about  as  far  as  the  dogs ! 
History  is  full  of  good  work  done  by 
dogs.  They  just  about  saved  Canada  at 
one  time.  Parkman  tells  how  Montreal 
was  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  They  swarmed  about  the  town, 
ambushed  the  whites,  and  at  night  walked 
all  through  the  streets.  The  settlers  sent 
to  France  and  imported  several  very 
smart  dogs,  and  trained  them  to  discover 
Indians.  These  dogs  broke  up  the  entire 
game  and  enabled  the  French  to  protect 
themselves  against  this  invisible  foe.  In 
fact  one  particularly  smart  little  dog 
mentioned  by  Parkman,  did  more  to  save 
Montreal  than  the  geese  ever  did  to  save 
Rome. 

Friendships. — No  matter  what  the  old 
prophets  said  about  dogs  some  of  these 
creatures  show  true  devotion. 

“ And  he  ho  teed  himself  and  said:  What 
is  thy  servant  that  thou  shouldst  look 
upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am?” 

No  use  talking,  the  way  those  “leading 
citizens”  of  Bible  times  regarded  a  dog 
would  have  suited  our  Pennsylvania 
friend  to  the  dot  on  an  i.  Yet  read  this 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem  “Helvel- 
lyn” : 


“Nor  yet  quite  deserted  though  lonely 
extended 

For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite 
attended. 

The  much  loved  remains  of  her  master 
defended 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven 
away, 

How  long  dids’t  thou  think  that  his 
silence  was  slumber? 

When  the  wind  waved  bis  garments  how 
oft  dids’t  thou  start? 

How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks 
didst  thy  number 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy 
heart?” 

rI  he  Other  Side, — There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  some  dogs  become  a  dangerous 
nuisance.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  just  issued  a  strong  pamphlet 
on  this  subject.  It  shows  that  aside  from 
killing  sheep  the  dog  is  a  menace  to 
health,  since  it  harbors  and  carries  para¬ 
sites  and  vermin.*  The  brain  disease  of 
sheep  known  as  “gid,”  is  caused  by  a 
worm  which  lives  part  of  its  life  in  the 
dog.  Tapeworm  is  another  pest  which 
depends  on  the  dog  for  a  part  of  its  life- 
much  as  the  apple  rust  is  kept  alive  on 
cedar  trees.  There  seems  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  these  hideous  diseases  are 
nursed  in  the  body  of  dogs  and  spread  by 
them.  As  all  know,  the  frightful  disease 
of  rabies  or  hydrophobia  is  spread  by 
dogs  and  kept  alive  by  them.  Ringworm 
and  other  skin  diseases  may  be  conveyed 
by  dogs,  and  are  thus  conveyed  when 
dogs  are  permitted  to  lick  children  with 
their  tongue.  There  is  no  question  about 
these  things,  or  that  the  dog  can  easily 
be  a  carrier  of  disease  and  vermin.  My 
two  friends  in  Pennsylvania  will  immedi¬ 
ately  come  right  after  me  on  this.  One 
will  say  :  “I  told  you  so,  every  dog  is  a 
nuisance  and  a  danger  to  society !”  I 
imagine  the  other  will  say :  “These 
scientists  are  liars.  The  dog  is  a  noble 
animal,  far  superior  to  the  scientists  or 
Hope  Farm  man !” 

What  About  It? — I  believe  it  is  true 
that  the  unwashed  and  unkept  cur  dog  is 
a  nuisance  and  a  danger.  It  is  true  that 
the  dog  can  and  does  carry  disease,  fleas 
and  worse,  and  distributes  them  with  lib¬ 
eral  and  unthinking  hand.  He  is  no 
worse  than  man  in  that  respect,  except 
that  he  has  greater  rights  to  scatter  dis¬ 
ease.  Man  carries  smallpox,,  typhoid, 
scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis  and  a  dozen 
other  diseases,  but  we  know  enough  now 
to  quarantine  him  and  restrict  him  as 
far  as  possible  when  we  know  there  is 
danger.  The  cur  dog  goes  everywhere 
without  restraint.  It  seems  to  be  settled 
clearly  that  in  the  recent  outbreak  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  dogs  carried  It 
from  one  farm  to  another.  To  say  that 
all  dogs  should  be  killed  because  dogs 
carry  disease  or  because  some  of  them 
kill  sheep,  seems  to  me  nonsense.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  dogs  should  be  kept 
at  home,  like  the  rest  of  the  stock,  be¬ 
cause  wandering  dogs  do  more  damage 
than  cows  or  horses  or  hogs.  I  think 
every  man  should  be  compelled  to  keep 
his  dogs  at  home.  That’s  where  they  be¬ 
long — the  same  as  the  cows  or  sheep.  The 
certain  tendency  of  dog  laws  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  principle,  and  I  think  the  out¬ 
come  will  be  making  all  wandering  dogs 
outcasts  and  subject  to  slaughter.  1 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
wandering  cur  or  his  owner.  Such  a  dog 
has  no  business  on  my  farm,  and  comes 
for  no  good  purpose.  I  regard  him  as  a 
tramp  and  a  thief,  and  I  send  him  home  if 
it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  do  have 
full  sympathy  for  the  owner  of  a  useful 
and  well-behaved  dog.  Keep  him  neat 
and  clean,  and  he  is  less  liable  to  scatter 
disease  and  vermin  than  some  humans  I 
know.  Take  our  little  Airedale,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  This  little  dog  helped  save  my 
life,  and  she  would  fight  like  a  tiger  for 
the  children.  Does  anyone  suppose  that 
I  would  permit  this  faithful  little  animal 
to  be  killed  because  dogs  in  general  have 
about  as  many  evil  traits  as  man?  Not 
to-day  !  H.  w.  c. 


Red  Wash  for  Bricks 

Will  you  publish  a  formula  for  perma¬ 
nent  red  wash  for  brick  work  (Venetian 
red )  ?  h.  w. 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

For  painting  brick  work  with  Venetian 
red  mix  in  the  following  proportion  :  25 

pounds  Venetian  red  ground  in  oil,  two 
gallons  linseed  oil,  one  pint  house-paint¬ 
ers’  Japan  drier.  If  the  brick  are  soft  it 
may  take  more  oil  on  the  first  coat.  One 
gallon  of  this  paint  will  cover  about  225 
square  feet,  two  coats. 


Do  You  Raise  Com 
For  12c  a  Bushel? 


When  would  you  plant  ? 


Do  you  believe  that  this  can  be 
done? 

Do  you  average  100  bushels  of 
Corn  per  acre  ? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise 
1 00  bushels  of  Corn  per  acre, 
at  a  cost  of  12c  per  bushel, 
how  far  apart  would  you 
space  your  rows  ? 

How  far  apart  would  you  space 
your  hills  in  the  row? 

How  would  you  test  your  seed? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each 
hill? 

How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows  ? 

How  many  acres  ought  your  men  and  teams  to  plow,  harrow, 
plant  or  cultivate  in  a  day? 

How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  and  how  would  you  apply  it? 

All  of  these  practical  points  and  many  more,  are 
fully  covered  in  our  new  book— 

“Com, 

The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming” 

This  book  is  for  practical  farmers  how  many  acres  of  corn  you  expect 
who  are  growing  com,  and  ought  to  to  raise  next  season,  we  shall  be  glad 
save  you  money  in  the  future.  If  to  send  you  one  of  these  books,  Free 
you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  of  Charge.  If  you  read  this  book, 
acres  of  corn  you  raised  last  year  or  you  will  keep  it  for  future  reference. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

The  Business  Farmers  Standard  for  over  55  years 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  ...  New  York  City 


Every  Farmer  needs 
these  Grinding  Plates 


THEY  save  time  and  expense  in  grind¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  grain.  But  here's  the 
principal  feature  —  they  grind  green,  soft 
corn  rapidly  and  fine  without  choking.  This 
is  made  possible  by  our  new  improved 
grinding  plates  made  for  all  styles  of 

Iftew  o/foUand 

Feed  Mills 


If  you  already  have 
make  it  better  than 
set  of  these  plates, 
thinking  of  buying 
us  about  our  prop- 


a  NEW  HOLLAND,  we’ll 
when  new  with  a 
Or  if  you  are 
a  new  mill,  ask 
osition  before 
you  purchase 
some  other  mill. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 
Box  41. 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


Sure  Power  From 
Coal,  Wood  or  Rubbish 


SAVE  OASOUNE  MONEY. 

YOU  CAN  BURN  WORTHLESS  RUBBISH  IN 


Bum  coal,  wood  or  any 
old  thing.  Never  balk, 
simple  and  eaay  to  run. 
Sure  Dower  and  plenty 
of  it  for  all  farm  power- 
driven  machinery.  Give 
steam  and  hot  water  for 
scaldins’  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Have  hundreds, 
of  uses-many  impos¬ 
sible  with  gaaolino 
outfits. 

Free  Book 

the  simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility  and  cheapness 
of  Leffel  Steam  En- 
irinea.  Write  for  it 
today. 

MMBIEFFIL&CO. 

Box  302, 
Sprlngfiold,  Ohio 


STEAM 
Engines 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


i!  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  fl 

|i|  Celery  Culture.  Reattle . 50  =|= 

II  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50  ||| 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1 5 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year’s  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom¬ 
inent  business  man  says :  “Canada’s  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20  $>  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions.” 
Wheat  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats  averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other¬ 
wise,  ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  (settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

1  1 39  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

McDonald  Blackberry. — The  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1015  was  favorable  to  small  fruits. 
There  was  a  sufficiency  of  rainfall  and 
an  abnormal  coolness  which  worked  for 
slower  ripening  and  better  keeping.  The 
new  hybrid  dewberry-blackberry,  McDon¬ 
ald,  again  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  its  tribe,  and  I  am 
now  confident,  after  a  test  of  this  va¬ 
riety  extending  over  10  years,  that  it 
will  certainly  take  its  place  as  a  stand¬ 
ard,  and  even  the  greatest  among  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  the  first  of  all  its  family  to 
bloom  and  to  show  ripe  fruit.  Its  ber- 


and  of  the  very  largest  size,  glossy  and 
beautiful  and  luscious  to  a  high  degree. 
Its  weakness  lies  in  the  lack  of  firmness 
in  its  fruit,  which  forbids  long  distance 
shipments.  For  a  local  market,  however, 
I  rank  it  next  to  the  McDonald  which 
it  follows  in  ripening  at  an  interval  of 
about  a  week.  In  blooming,  also,  it  is 
the  best  contemporary  of  the  McDonald, 
and  therefore  mates  it  best  as  a  pollen- 
izer.  For  these  various  reasons  I  regard 
it  as  the  best  second  early  for  local  mar¬ 
kets  and  a  very  decided  acquisition  to  our 
list  of  varieties. 

Eldorado. — The  first  main  crop  va¬ 
riety  to  ripen  is  the  Eldorado,  which  fully 
maintains  here  its  generally  good  repu¬ 
tation.  Its  fruit  ranks  among  the  larg¬ 
est,  is  of  fine  table  quality,  the  growth 


Comparison  of  Four  Blackberries 


ries  grade  as  dewberries  of  the  largest 
size,  and  go  on  the  market  when  there 
is  nothing  of  their  class  to  compete  with 
them.  It  receives,  therefore,  the  highest 
prevailing  market  price  of  the  season, 
and  the  fact  that  it  grades  as  a  dewberry 
adds  from  25  to  50  cents  per  crate.  It 
is  enormously  productive,  in  this  respect 
unsurpassed  if  not  unrivalled.  It  shows 
great  vitality  and  vigor  of  growth  and 
resistance  to  drought.  It  has  never  win¬ 
ter-killed  here,  enduring  14  deg.  below 
zero.  It  has  never  been  infected  with 
rust  and  its  dewberry  blood  probably 
makes  it  entirely  immune.  It  has  the 
fault  of  being  a  pistillate,  requiring  cross 
pollination.  For  this  purpose  may  be 


"v'  '  II 


IImmis 


The  Dallas  Dewberry 


turns  for  its  owner.  The  berries  were 
medium  in  size  and  Similar  to  the  largest 
of  those  borne  by  the  roundleaf  Himalaya 
which  has  produced  some  marketable 
berries. 

Mersereau. — The  Mersereau  would 
probably  be  the  best  main  crop  variety 
if  it  were  not  for  the  rust.  Annual  dig¬ 
ging  out  of  infected  canes  has  left  few 
specimens  of  this  sort  here,  and  I  shall 
not  replant  it.  The  Watts  is  another 
even  worse  offender  in  this  respect.  The 
last  cane  has  been  thrown  on  the  brush 
heap. 

Taylor’s  Prolific. — This  is  my  best 
late  berry,  beginning  to  ripen  when  the 
main  croppers  are  half  gone,  and  holding 
on  for  some  time  after  they  are  all  pick¬ 
ed.  It  has  a  very  thrifty  yellow  cane 
that  suckers  abundantly  and  is  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  rust.  The  berry  is  medium  to 
large,  long  and  excellent  quality.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  has  the  fault  of  overbearing  and 
trying  to  mature  more  fruit  than  it  can 
possibly  bring  to  good  size  and  flavor. 
For  this  reason  it  has  to  be  pruned  more 
closely  than  any  other  kind  except  Early 
Harvest,  which  has  the  same  failing. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


is  fairly  vigorous  and  no  rust  has  ever 
attacked  it. 

Ward.— The  Ward  has  also  won  ap¬ 
proval  here  for  its  general  good  qualities, 
among  which  one  of  the  most  esteemed  is 
its  freedom  from  rust.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  Mersereau,  but  seems  to 
grade  a  fraction  below  that  kind  in  size 
and  richness  of  flavor. 

Other  Sorts. — The  Erie  is  another 
sort  that  has  an  unbroken  good  record 
here.  I  have  heard  that  it  would  rust 
but  it  has  certainly  resisted  exposure  to 
that  disease  here  through  a  long  series 
of  years.  Its  fruit  is  very  large,  round 
and  showy  and  remains  hard  and  acid 
long  after  it  is  black.  It  is  the  poorest  in 


employed  the  tame  dewberries,  the  Early 
Harvest,  Maxwell,  Dallas  and  Sorsby. 

King. — Covering  most  of  the  McDon¬ 
ald  season  we  have  the  well-known  Early 
Harvest,  heretofore  the  standard  extra 
early.  It  is  exceedingly  productive  but 
its  small  berries  cannot  compete  with 
large  ones  except  by  having  their  price 
cut  to  an  unprofitable  level.  Next  we 
have  the  King  following  closely  without 
a  break,  a  variety  of  many  fine  qualities. 
It  berries  are  a  third  larger  than  those 
of  the  Harvest  and  of  best  quality,  sweet¬ 
er  than  the  Eldorado.  Its  defects  are  un¬ 
usual  thorniness  and  dwarfish  growth. 
For  large  canes  the  soil  must  be  made 
very  rich ;  no  use  planting  it  on  thin 
soil. 

Maxwell. — The  Maxwell  appears  to 
be  a  long-known  variety  that  is  rarely 
heard  of  and  which  never  gained  popu¬ 
larity.  Now  on  trial  here  I  value  it  very 
highly  indeed.  It  shows  dewberry  stock 
in  habit  of  growth ;  its  berries  are  round 


the  list  to  eat  out  of  hand  but  a  good 
market  berry  and  its  large  strong  canes 
can  be  depended  for  a  big  yield.  Blow¬ 
ers  was  discarded  here  when  it  was  first 
introduced  years  ago  but  a  recent  trial 
has  won  it  good  opinions.  The  new  Black 
Diamond  that  is  reported  to  be  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  East  (New  Jersey)  has 
been  declared  a  failure  by  at  least  one 
grower  here  in  Missouri.  On  my  own 
two-year-ohl  vines  were  a  few  clusters  of 
berries  that  manifested  the  nubbiny 
character  of  the  Himalaya  family  of 
which  this  is  a  member.  In  fact  no 
difference  could  be  detected  in  general 
appearance  of  cane  and  leaf  between  it 
and  the  cut-leaf  Himalaya  whose  fruit 
here  is  worthless.  It  is  possible  it  may 
prove  to  be  identical  with  it.  I  have  re¬ 
considered  my  intention  of  planting  a 
number  of  vines.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
it  is  a  success  in  some  States  for  a  fruit¬ 
ing  cane  was  sent  me  from  a  New  Jersey 
field  that  was  making  very  profitable  re- 


Sheep  Manure  for  Shrubs  and  Lawn 

Is  sheep  manure  used  about  shrubs  and 
trees  now  as  effective  as  it  would  be  if 
used  in  eaidy  Spring?  If  it  is  to  be  used 
as  a  lawn  fertilizer,  what  is  the  best  time 
to  put  it  on?  L.  B.  o. 

Leonia,  N.  J. 

Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  ammonia,  such  as  sheep  and  hen 
manures  give  the  best  results  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Spring.  When  applied  in 
the  Fall  much  of  the  nitrogen  escapes  in 
the  form  of  gas  and  is  lost,  even  though 
the  manure  is  spaded  in  and  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  The  plants  being  dormant 
cannot  make  use  of  the  free  nitrogen 
as  fast  as  it  is  released,  nor  can  they 
make  use  of  the  leachings  incident  to 
heavy  Winter  rains  and  melting  snows, 
and  much  of  it  is  carried  below  and  out 
ol  reach  of  the  feeding  roots  of  the 
plants.  Most  shrubs  are  comparatively 
shallow  rooted,  and  form  their  masses 
of  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  quite  near 
the  surface.  Therefore  to  secure  the  best 
results,  the  manures  should  be  applied 
in  the  Spring  and  worked  into  the  soil, 
when  it  will  be  immediately  available  for 
the  plants’  use,  and  without  loss  of  any 
of  its  manurial  constituents,  thus  ensur¬ 
ing  maximum  benefits  from  any  given 
amount  applied. 

Apply  sheep  manure  to  the  lawn  in 
Spring  about  the  time  the  grass  begins 
to  grow.  The  reason  for  this  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  the  essential  of  pre¬ 
venting  loss  of  nitrogen,  as  that  given 
above  in  reference  to  the  manuring  of 
shrubs.  k. 


Send  For 
Your 


Copy 


Th°s£f 

and  I** 

Tille& 


of  a 

practical 
book  on  til- 
_  _  lage,  issued 
by  a  firm  who  have  for  nearly  50 
years  studied  every  phase  of  cultivation 
and  who  make  the  tool  that’s  the  favor¬ 
ite  of  thousands  of  farmers— the  original 
Cutaway  (Clark)  Disk  Harrow.  This  ia 
a  textbook  —  not  a  catalog  —  and  it’s  free. 
Send  for  it.  Learn  the  reason  for  intensive 
tillage.  Learn  why  the  Disk  Harrow  is  used 
and  how  it  acts.  It’s  the  tool  of  many  uses 
on  farm,  orchard,  garden  and  cut-over  land. 
It  makes  perfect  seed  beds,  saves  time  and 
labor  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

With  the  book  we  send 
our  new  catalog.  Write 
for  both  of  these 
valuable  books 

The  now. 

Cutaway 

Harrow  Company 

839  Main  Street 
Higganum,  •  Conn. 


^Orchard  f 
Success” 

Is  a  small  pamphlet  of  big  ideas  that  you 
should  send  for  at  once.  It  tells  how  thorough¬ 
ly,  quickly  and  cheaply  you  can  rid  your  orchard 
of  all  scale,  larvae,  eggs  and  fungi.  It  describes 
“scalecide  the  one  great  dormant  spray,”  winch 
mixed  i  to  r5,  is  guaranteed  to  kill  every  scale  it 
reaches.  One  barrel  equals  three  barrels  of  lime 
sulphur  and  there  is  no  spray  more  simple,  safe 
or  effective. 

Our  Free  Service  Deparment 

is  for  your  special  benefit.  Question  us  about  any 
orchard  and  garden  sprays  and  tools.  Our  life¬ 
time  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Write  TODAY. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dopt.  N 
50  Church  St.  N.  Y 


The  Sunshine 
That  Turns 
The  Sour  Apple 
Sweet’* 


The  farm  paper 
with  a  soul 

In  the  rush  for  dollars,  some  of 
us  seem  to  have  forgotten  what 
we  are  on  earth  for.  The  Farm 
Journal  turns  humdrum,  weary, 
everyday  toil  into  happiness, 
sweetness,  neighborliness  and 
brotherly  love.  For  all  that  it  is 
a  real,  solid,  practical  farm  paper 
for  all  to  profit  by. 

$1  for  5  years.  Always  sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Your  money  back  any  time 
you’d  rather  have  it.  Or  send  today 
for  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and  free 
copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Write  to  the  Men  Who  Know 


There  is  a  great  difference  in  spray  pumps  and 

spraying  apparatus.  One  kind  is  made  by  practical 
orchardists  and  has  been  improved  through  over  20  years  of  orchard 
success.  Write  a  letter  or  post  card  to  Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.  Find  out  about 

Eclipse  Spray  Pumps 

In  use  in  more  successful  orchards  than  all  other  makes.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Departmentof  Agriculture.  Find  out  what  Eclipse  offers  in 
more  profits  for  orchards,  vineyards  or  potato  fields.  Address 

Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.' 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

We  Have  a  Story  for  You 


More  Potato  Profits 

MACHINERY  may  make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  no  profit  in 
growing  potatoes.  Get  the  right  ones.  We  make  complete  lines  of  planting, 
weeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  ridging  and  digging  tools,  all  of  which  we 
guarantee.  80  years  of  factory  and  farm  experience  back  of  them.  We’d  like 
to  tell  you  about  all 


.  100  Per  Cent . 
Planter. 


IRON  ME 


Weeder 


potato  machines  but  have  room  here  for  one  only. 

Planters  put  one  piece  in  every  space  and  only  one.  Isn’t  it  better 
rmam  «  to  plant  right  to  make  everv  foot  of  ground  count  and  none 

of  the  rest  of  the  work  wasted  ?  Saves  one  or  two  bushels  of  seed  on  every  acre.  Sold 
with  or  without  fertilizer  distributor.  Other  potato  machines  are  Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators.  Four  and  Six  Row  Sprayers  (also  one  with  low  nozzles  to  reach  underside 
of  leaves),  Potato  Diggers,  Weeders  and  Ridgers. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  but  write  us  for  separate  book 
for  each  line.  Sent  Free  to  all  who  state  in  which  they 
are  interested.  How  many  acres  are  you  going  to  plant  ? 

Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  25,  -  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

We  also  make  Garden  Tools  for  practical  farmers  and  Sprayers  of  every  kind. 


Potato  Ridger 


Potato 

Digger 


Riding  1 
Cultivator 


Potato  Sprayer 
4  or  6  Rov 


With  Disks  if 
wanted 


With 
Engine 
if  wanted 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  R U8INESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

\  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  und  Suburban  Ifomeit 

Established  isao 


f’libIWbed  weekly  l>y  the  Rural  Pu l>l islilnir  Company,  833  Welt  80th  Street,  New  Yorlt 
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John  J.  Druxw,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>i  marks,  or  IOht  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


'i.  Pi  jtO  KUKAL  NEW-YORKER 

more.  During  the  year  just  closing  we  have  printed 
15-!2  pagas,  or  20  pages  more  than  the  year  before. 
When  the  writer  first  came  to  the  paper  .‘!0  years  ago 
the  year’s  record  was  barely  000  pages.  We  hope 
tliis  added  space  does  not  represent  mere  fat  or  stuff, 
for  we  have  tried  to  put  help  and  character  into  it. 
So  give  us  the  right  “sign”  as  a  “Happy  New  Year.” 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  fo: 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders, 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respot)- 
Bible jjejvon.  \Y  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  naid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sibly  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Not  ice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rural.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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DENTLY  Alfalfa  growing  is 
New  England  in  favored  spots. 


working  into 
We  want  to 

know  of  any  successful  fields  so  as  to  make  an  Al¬ 
falfa  map  of  the  section.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
part  of  the  country  where  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa 
would  prove  more  profitable.  We  still  believe  that 
the  new  Siberian  varieties  will  prove  superior  for 
most  New  England  soil.  As  for  transplanting  the 
roots,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  positive 
statements,  but  we  think  it  is  worth  trying. 

* 

THIS  European  war  will  have  a  marked  effect, 
upon  American  farming.  For  some  years  Eu¬ 
rope  must  look  to  this  country  for  a  large  share  of 
its  draft  horses,  apples  and  bread  and  meat.  The 
shortage  of  potatoes  will  compel  Americans  to  find 
ways  of  developing  our  home  supplies.  Higher  prices 
for  nitrogen  will  compel  us  to  save  more  sulphate 
of  ammonia  from  our  factory  chimneys.  All  sorts 
of  economies  in  saving  wastes  and  using  cover  crops 
will  be  taken  up  by  our  farmers  as  the  result  of  the 
necessities  forced  upon  us  by  this  war.  In  the 
end  we  shall  be  better  farmers,  because  necessity 
draws  men  to  experiment  and  saving. 

* 

THERE  seems  no  doubt  that  apple  pomace  is  now 
to  have  a  “boom.”  This  former  waste  of  the 
cider  mills  is  to  go  the  way  of  cottonseed  in  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Years  ago  Southern  farmers  dumped  the 
seed  into  the  river  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Now 
it  provides  oil,  fertilizer,  fibre,  stock  feed  and  even 
food  for  man.  Even  the  rough  hulls  are  fed  with 
profit  and  the  seed  often  brings  more  than  the  fibre. 
Apple  pomace,  like  beet  pulp,  is  finding  new  uses. 
It  makes  a  good  substitute  for  silage  in  feeding, 
or  may  be  used  for  jelly-making.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  fertilizer  with  lime  to  sweeten  it.  It  will  soon 
be  dried  and  sold  as  a  stock  food.  Thus  a  nuisance 
and  a  waste  is  being  put  into  useful  service. 

* 

HERE  is  another  use  for  the  apples — as  a  vote 
getter.  The  supervisors  of  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  recently  voted  down  a  resolution  to  appropri¬ 
ate  $.”,500  for  the  County  Farm  Bureau.  Strange 
as  some  people  may  think  it,  the  opposition  started 
with  country  supervisors.  When  the  Board  next 
met  they  had  a  long  session  and  the  supervisors  were 
hungry.  Then,  at  just  the  “psychological  moment” 
the  county  agent  brought  in  a  bushel  of  fine  King 
apples.  This  bushel  of  fruit  became  an  established 
part  of  the  supervisors  in  15  minutes — record  time. 
Then  while  the  taste  was  on  the  tongue  E.  A.  Pow¬ 
ell  reviewed  the  record  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  agent  told  how  those  apples  came  from  an  or¬ 
chard  formerly  without  profit  which  this  year 
turned  out  $2,000  worth  of  fruit.  Under  the  spell 
of  those  apples  the  supervisors  voted  the  appropri¬ 
ation  26  to  4.  Good  for  the  apples — but  what  is  the 
objection  to  the  Farm  Bureau  work,  and  who  makes 
it? 

* 

MOST  of  us  have  some  little  belief  in  “.signs.” 

We  may  not  be  superstitious,  but  when  a 
thing  starts  off  well  we  take  it  as  an  indication  that 
(he  entire  journey  will  be  a  prosperous  one.  Now 
we  feel  that  way  about  the  subscription  business  of 
The  R.  N.-Y..  If  the  mail  remittance  on  New  Year’s 
day  can  show  a  steady  gain  in  amount  from  year  to 
year  we  take  it  as  an  indication  of  renewed  and  in¬ 
creased  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  readers  and 
a  sure  “sign”  of  progress.  So  we  come  now  in  the 
last  issue  for  1915  with  the  hope  that  the  mail  on 
January  3,  Monday,  may  be  the  largest  in  all  the 
history  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Will  you  not  help  this 
along  by  renewing  your  subscription  promptly?  As 
usual  in  closing  the  year  we  make  no  great  flourish 
or  promises  for  the  future.  You  will  have  every 
ounce  of  service  we  have  in  us.  No  one  can  give 


T 


of  150  members  in  the  next  New  York  As¬ 
sembly  22  call  themselves  farmers.  This  in¬ 
cludes  several  lawyers  and  merchants  who  claim  to 
be  farmers  because  they  own  a  farm  as  a  side  line! 
rJ  here  are  55  lawyers,  20  merchants,  13  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  11  real  estate  men.  Thus  the  lawyers  and 
the  merchants,  or  the  lawyers,  the  manufacturers 
and  real  estate  men  have  a  majority.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate  there  are  three  farmers.  23  lawyers  and  seven 
veal  estate  men.  Thus  the  lawyers  and  real  estate 
dealers  have  a  majority.  The  farmers  have  just  a 
scant  chance  to  say  “we.”  No,  these  lawyers  do 
not  all  come  from  New  York  City :  a  good  share  of 
them  and  nearly  all  the  merchants  come  from  the 
rural  districts.  Thus,  when  we  are  asked  why  so 
few  farmers  go  to  Albany,  we  shall  have  to  turn  the 
question  right  over  to  the  farmers  themselves.  Can 
any  human  being  tell  us  why  the  Legislature  should 
always  be  stuffed  full  of  lawyers? 

* 

IME  flies!  Events  chase  themselves  across  the 
public  view  like  the  characters  in  a  great  mov¬ 
ing  picture  show.  Interest  is  concentrated  upon  a 
man  or  an  event  for  a  time — then  new  sensations 
crowd  them  out  of  memory.  Now  and  then  we  must 
call  them  back  to  give  poiut  to  a  moral  or  story  for 
future  use.  Thus  it  is  with  E.  G.  Lewis,  who  with 
his  Woman’s  League  flourished  for  a  time  as  the 
slickest  and  most  successful  schemer  of  modern 
history.  Lewis  adopted  that  meanest  and  most  con¬ 
temptible  plan  of  appealing,  with  unctuous,  fat¬ 
dripping  sentiment  to  emotional  women.  The  most 
plausible  talker  who  ever  kept  out  of  jail,  he  con¬ 
vinced  thousands  of  honest,  well-meaning  women 
that  lie  was  every  part  of  an  angel  except  for  the 
wings.  lie  drew  millions  of  hard-earned  dollars 
from  his  trusting  dupes,  and  invested  them  in  wild 
and  impractical  schemes  which  every  unprejudiced 
business  man  knew  must  result  in  failure.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  denounced  and  exposed  the  schemes,  and  the 
schemer,  and  we  had  a  lively  battle.  A  great  host 
of  people  defended  Lewis.  There  were  politicians, 
lawyers,  business  men  and  educators — many  of  the 
latter  holding  chairs  at  our  leading  colleges.  Not  one 
of  all  the  gang  was  disinterested.  Each  and  every  one 
of  them  received  a  share  of  the  graft  in  one  form  or 
another.  We  fought  them  to  the  limit.  Lewis 
brought  libel  suits  aggregating  nearly  half  a  million, 
and  finally  taking  a  legal  and  technical  advantage 
meaner  in  comparison  than  that  of  the  assassin  who 
stabs  a  man  in  the  back  on  a  dark  night,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  snap  judgment  for  $30,000.  How  they 
yelled  and  gloated  over  it!  “Now  toe  have  put  The 
R.  N.-Y.  out  of  business.  It.  will  beg  on  its  knees 
for  mercy,”  they  said.  But  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not 
go  out  of  business  or  beg  for  all  the  fakers  or. bluf¬ 
fers  on  earth.  We  fought  that  judgment  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  we  have  now  won. 
The  court  has  reversed  the  judgment  and  denied 
Lewis  the  right  to  a  new  trial.  So  let  us  summon 
I.ewis  into  the  limelight  once  more  and  pin  the 
moral  on  his  back  before  he  passes  off  into  the 
shadow.  The  meanest,  most  contemptible  faker  on 
earth  is  he  who  seeks  the  money  of  confiding  wom¬ 
en,  invalids,  elderly  people  and  visionary  men.  Such 
schemes,  large  or  small,  are  doomed  to  failure,  and 
that  means  untold  trouble  and  suffering.  Not  one 
of  these  schemes  can  win  or  deserves  to  win.  They 
offer  you  nothing  but  a  gambler’s  chance  and  are  as 
wicked  as  a  faro  game.  Get  a  mental  picture  of 
Lewis  in  mind  and,  right  now,  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  year,  make  a  solemn  pledge  that  you  will  never 
again  invest  in  any  “get- rich -quick”  scheme  or  send 
a  dollar  to  any  man  who  merely  offers  you  a  pretty 
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by  a  number  of  city  merchants.  The  question  came 
up  of  establishing  a  city  market  or  farmers’  ex¬ 
change  where  farmers  could  soil  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers  and,  in  time,  learn  how  to  buy  cooperatively  so 
as  to  obtain  lower  prices  than  retail  merchants 
charge.  Anyone  would  say  at  first  thought  that 
such  things  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  county  bureau.  We  shall  all  evidently 
have  to  think  again.  The  merchants  who  are  active 
in  supporting  the  bureau  have  ruled  that  it  “cannot 
take  up  any  commercial  problems!”  Such  things 
will  be  attended  to  by  the  merchants  themselves. 
The  bureau  is  to  “educate”  the  farmers  and  tell 
them  how  to  produce  more  and  how  to  he  fully  con¬ 
tented  as  producers — not  as  sellers.  We  hear  of  this 
same  thing  in  other  places.  There  is  this  same  de¬ 
termination  to  stop  the  farmers  from  taking  up 
“commercial  problems.”  They  all  want  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  crop  and  then  stand  back  and  let  them 
handle  it  for  him.  What  else  is  he  good  for? 

* 


A 


FEW  weeks  ago  we  told  about  some  “tree  dop¬ 
ers”  who  are  working  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
As  we  understand  it  these  people  offer  to  cure  trees 
by  what  they  call  “internal  therapy.”  It  seems  that 
these  “dopers”  started  working  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
last  Spring,  and  the  following  true  report  is  furn¬ 
ished  us : 

One  of  the  agents  approached  a  woman  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth  and  made  a  proposition  to  “cure”  the 
hickory  trees  of  the  hickory  borer.  Finally  he  worked 
over  to  a  hickory  tree,  started  to  sprinkle  some  of  the 
tree  fluid  on  the  ground.  She  said  :  “What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  that  for?”  Ho  replied,  “To  kill  the  borers.”  She 
said,  “Will  that  kill  the  borers?”  He  replied,  “It  as¬ 
cends  the  vascular  system.”  “Well,”  she  said,  “That  is 
a  treatment  entirely  new  to  me  and  before  I  go  to  any 
expense  I  will  ’phone  the  Experiment  Station.”  lie  re¬ 
plied,  “What  is  the  use  of  that?  There  will  be  no 
hickory  trees  if  you  bank  on  what  those  Station  fellows 
say.”  After  the  conversation  the  agent  left  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  until  the  report  from  Niagara  County. 

Every  year  we  have  dozens  of  such  “cures”  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  people  who  want  to  advertise.  Some 
of  these  men  are  unblushing  fakes  who  well  know 
they  have  a  fraudulent  scheme. 

who 


well-mea  ning 


piece  of  paper  for  your  money.  This  episode  has 
cost  The  R.  N.-Y.  considerable  money  and  some  gray 
hairs,  but  it  is  worth  it  all  to  realize  that  we  have 
helped  kick  a  faker  off  the  stage  and  headed  him 
to  oblivion.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  realize  that  the 
same  boot  is  free  for  future  use. 

* 


Others  are  honest, 
men  who  really  believe  they  have  a 
sure  and  good  thing.  Thse  men  cannot  understand 
why  we  will  not  permit  them  to  advertise  their 
"cures”  without  the  endorsement  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  They  think  their  own  tests  and  those 
of  a  few  personal  friends  are  enough,  and  on  the 
strength  of  those  they  expect  us  to  permit  them 
to  gather  all  the  money  they  can  from  our  readers. 
Of  course  we  cannot  stand  for  such  things  until 
they  can  go  through  the  acid  test  of  scientific  and 
practical  investigation.  These  promoters  do  not  like 
the  experiment  stations!  " These  stations  are  jeal¬ 
ous  and  cold-blooded,”  said  one  promoter  here  the 
other  day.  The  station  is  supposed  to  be  the  farm¬ 
ers’  watch  dog — at  least  that  is  oue  of  its  functions, 
and  jealousy  of  his  owner’s  rights  and  cold  sus¬ 
picion  are  fine  qualities  in  a  guardian.  Our  stand¬ 
ard  advice  is  to  keep  away  from  tree  dopers. 

* 

Are  you  sure  that  the  chemists  have  not  found 
raw  ground  phosphate  rock  dissolved  by  the  action 
of  manure  or  green  crops? 

F  any  reputable  chemist 
tiling  we  shall  be  pleased 
ord.  We  have  seen  the  claim  made  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  in  the  manure  or  the  fermenting,  green 
crop  will  dissolve  the  rock  the  same  as  sulphuric 
acid,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  this  expensive  chem¬ 
ical.  We  do  not  believe  it,  and  do  not  believe  that 
any  reputable  chemist  will  stand  for  any  such  state¬ 
ment.  Personally  we  regret  that  the  raw  ground 
phosphates  have  not  given  better  results  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.  The  increased  cost  of  sulphuric  acid 
makes  soluble  phosphates  expensive,  and  if  we  could 
honestly  tell  our  people  that  the  raw  phosphates 
will  take  the  place  of  acid  phosphate  we  would 
gladly  do  so.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  lead 
them  astray.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  raw  phos¬ 
phates  may  have  a  place  in  some  lines  of  farming 
but  they  are  not  suited  to  the  crops  which  the 
great  majority  of  our  readers  are  growing. 


I 


S.  J.  L. 

has  proved  any  such 
to  put  his  proof  on  rec- 


It  was  recommended  that  a  produce  exchange  be 
established.  In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  such 
an  exchange  all  the  farmers  would  take  their  produce 
there  and  retailers  would  secure  it  from  the  same.  The 
department  ordered  an  investigation  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  along  these  lines.  As  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  cannot  take  up  any  commercial  problems,  it  would 
have  to  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Commerce. 

‘HAT  is  part  of  a  report  made  by  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  in  a  city  which  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  county  trade.  The  farm  bureau  in 
that  county  is  partly  financed  and  largely  directed 


To 


Brevities 

A  good  heifer  ought  to  be  a  good  investment. 

Is  good  silage  as  cheap  as  good  pasture  grass? 

The  Japanese  “Loofali”  crop  is  very  heavy  this  year. 
No  this  is  not  the  same  as  the  American  word  loafer — 
it  refers  to  snake  gourds. 

Who  wants  to  go  to  Egypt  to  try  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness?  In  1914  that  country  exported  150,972,000  eggs. 
The  average  price  at  Alexandria  was  $9.14  per  1000 
eggs. 

Experiments  in  Vermont  appear  to  show  that  potato 
scab  is  a  soil  trouble  rather  than  one  of  seed.  An  acid 
soil  is  likely  to  prevent  its  spread.  This  is  in  line  witli 
the  advice  to  keep  lime  and  wood  ashes  away  from 
potatoes. 
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New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  parlor  at 
the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Albany  on  January  IS  and 
19,  1910.  There  will  be  sessions  during  the  forenoon, 
afternoon  and  evening  of  both  days.  I  he  committee  is 
planning  to  close  the  convention  with  a  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th.  The  program  is  not  yet  fully 
completed,  but  a  very  strong  list  of  speakers  has  been 
secured,  and  the  exercises  promise  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  in  the  history  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  conventions.  A  partial  list  of  the  speakers  and 
subjects  to  be  discussed  is  as  follows : 

Pasteurization  of  Skim-Milk  and  IN  hey  for  Calves 
by  Prof.  V.  A.  Moore.  Advertising  a  State’s  Products, 
Geo.  B.  Batten.  Growing  and  Marketing  Potatoes, 
Daniel  Dean.  Agricultural  Education  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  Layton  S. 
Hawkins.  A  Cooperative  Creamery,  John  M.  Ham. 
The  Lower  Cost  of  Living,  Marcus  M.  Marks,  Borough 
President  of  New  York.  City  Markets,  Geo.  W.  Per¬ 
kins.  National  Marketing  Problems,  lion.  Hatton  W. 
Sumners.  Shall  Department  Bureaus  Eliminate  Intel¬ 
ligent  Housewives’  Organizations?,  Mrs.  Julian  Heath. 
Progress  of  the  Land  Bank,  B.  G.  Parker,  President. 
National  Marketing  of  Farm  Products  and  its  Prob¬ 
lems,  Wells  A.  Sherman,  Specialist  in  Market  Surveys. 
Potato  Growing  Organization,  F.  E.  Embree,  Maine 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Vital  Issue  in  Farm 
Organizations,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.  Preserving 
Farm  Wastes,  Mrs.  Frank  Taber. 

Tentative  acceptances  have  been  received  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman,  Hon.  Myron  S.  Herrick. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  several  other  nota¬ 
ble  speakers,  whose  names  and  subjects  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  will  be  several  valu¬ 
able  reports  from  chairmen  of  committees.  The  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers  will  take  place  on  the  19th. 

Co-operation  for  New  York  Farmers 

Responding  to  the  request  of  Commissioner  Wilson 
about  100  farmers,  educators  and  others  interested  in 
agricultural  subjects  met  at  the  Capitol  on  Dec.  10th 
to  discuss  suggestions  to  be  made  to  the  next  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  revisions  or  additions  to  the  agricultural  law. 
In  the  forenoon  the  conference  divided  into  five  groups, 
the  consideration  including  animal  husbandry,  plant 
industry,  foods,  feed  and  fertilizers,  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  and  education.  The  members  met  in  a  body  in 
the  afternoon  and  either  approved  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  or  referred  them  to  a  general  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
group.  Mr.  L.  L.  Morrell,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  who 
presided  at  the  meeting  was  chairman. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  related  to  technical 
revisions  of  existing  agricultural  laws.  There  was  a 
recommendation,  however,  for  standardization  of  milk 
content  and  for  an  official  test  when  the  price  of  milk 
was  passed  on  the  fat  content.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  apple  grading  and  branding  law  remain  as 
it  is,  and  an  appropriation  be  made  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment. 

A  brief  report  indicated  that  there  had  been  rather  a 
lively  time  in  the  educational  committee,  and  while 
all  the  members  seemed  to  have  come  out  with  whole 
skins,  Chairman  Cook  intimated  that  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  would  better  let  the  subject  rest,  and  his  coun¬ 
sel  prevailed. 

An  apparently  very  well-matured  plan  to  pigeonhole 
effective  cooperation  work  in  the  State  by  putting  the 
work  exclusively  in  the  bands  of  men  who  opposed  it, 
also  created  some  lively  discussions  in  committee. 
Messrs  C.  W.  Burkett  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  M.  C.  Burritt  of  the  Farm  Bureau  framed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  omit  all  initiative  by  the  State  in  cooperative 
organization  work,  and  to  assign  experts  from  Cornell 
and  agents  of  the  Bureau  to  sections  where  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  help  originated  with  farmers.  It  was 
made  plain  in  the  discussion  that  the  bureau  for  the 
promotion  of  cooperation  in  the  State  was  opposed,  and 
the  resolution  proposed  to  abolish  the  work  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  the  operators  of  the  bureau  had 
not  been  efficient  or  successful. 

Before  the  matter  came  to  a  vote  it  was  pointed 
out  that  every  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  State 
would  be  abolished  if  subjected  to  a  similar  test.  The 
committee  was  also  reminded  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
had  already  directed  its  agents  to  refrain  from  taking 
any  part  in  commercial  cooperation ;  that  the  salary  of 
agents  of  the  bureau  was  often  in  part  supplied  by  in¬ 
terests  not  connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  railroads,  etc.,  and  that  wherever 
these  interests  had  expressed  disapproval  of  the  acts 
of  the  bureau  agents  in  promoting  commercial  co¬ 
operation  the  bureau  had  sustained  the  complaint.  The 
justification  of  the  bureau  was  not  under  discussion, 
but  it  was  contended  that  the  invitation  of  the  mana¬ 
ger  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  cooperative  work 
under  the  circumstances  was  to  say  the  least  astonish- 
No  purpose  can  be  assigned  to  it  except  an  in- 
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while  other  States  were  moving  rapidly  forward.  The 
resolution  was  finally  voted  down  and  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  for  a  suitable  appropriation  to  promote  co¬ 
operation  and  marketing  in  the  State. 


To  Establish  the  Price  of  Milk 

A  CITY  CREAMERY. — The  plan  proposed  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  milk  in  New  York  State, 
and  to  standardize  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer 
and  consumer  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
provides  for  a  large  creamery  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
to  take  up  the  milk  surplus,  In  addition  to  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  in  connection  with  it,  the  plan  provides  for  a 
wholesale  depot  where  milk  will  be  sold  daily  in  an 
open  market  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  thereby  establish¬ 
ing  a  wholesale  market  price.  The  creamery  and  the 
wholesale  depot  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  the  grade 
and  quality  of  milk  and  creamery  products  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  close  inspection  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  is  intended  that  the  creamery  will  handle 
both  milk  and  cream.  Many  farmers  prefer  to  ship 
cream  and  keep  the  skim-milk  at  home  to  feed  calves, 
pigs  and  poultry.  In  addition  to  the  cream  shipments, 
the  creamery  will  utilize  daily  any  surplus  of  milk  not 
absorbed  by  buyers  at  the  morning  sale.  The  cream¬ 
ery  will  probably  have  an  immediate  demand  for  its 
entire  products  in  Sweet  or  unsalted  butter  for  city 
trade.  The  large  Jewish  element  in  New  York  City 
create  a  big  demand  for  this  butter.  They  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  it.  They  prefer  it  fresh  from  the  churn  daily. 
There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  fresh  salted  butter, 
at  not  less  than  five  cents  a  pound  above  our  present 
top  quotations.  The  hotel  and  restaurant,  club  and 
institutional  trade  now  pay  in  excess  of  this  estimate. 

In  addition  to  butter,  the  creamery  will  have  a  large 
trade  in  cream,  fancy  fresh  cheese,  buttermilk  and  ice 
cream.  It  will  standardize  New  York  creamery  butter 
which  is  now  discriminated  against  in  the  market  and 
in  quotations,  and  it  will  give  producers  an  increase  of 
two  to  six  cents  on  every  pound  of  high  grade  butter 
produced  in  the  creameries  of  the  State,  without  any 
additional  cost  to  the  consumer. 

THE  MILK  TRUST  AND  PRICES. — With  the 
daily  public  sale  of  milk,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer;  and  this 
question  that  has  disturbed  the  State  for  a  half  century, 
will  be  settled.  If  there  is  no  trust,  there  will  be  no 
one  to  oppose  this  plan.  If  there  is  a  milk  trust,  the 
public  sale  of  milk  will  break  it.  From  the  report  of 
the  milk  investigation  conducted  in  1910,  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  It.  O’Malley,  Attorney-general  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  quote  the  following  extracts: 

1.  “If  an  independent  dealer,  not  a  member  of  the 
Association,  attempted  to  sell  milk  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  established  by  the  Association,  what  was 
known  as  the  ‘dead’  wagon  was  started  after  him.  The 
peculiar  duty  of  this  ‘dead’  wagon  was  to  go  around  to 
the  customers  of  the  independent  and  offer  them  milk 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  the  independent  was 
selling.  The  ‘dead’  wagon  was  maintained  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  members  of  the  Milk  Dealers'  Protective 
Association.  If  the  operations  of  the  ‘dead’  wagon 
were  not  successful  in  putting  an  independent  dealer 
out  of  business,  an  attempt  was  usually  made  to  cut  off 
his  supply  of  milk  by  coercion,  threats  or  influence,  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  party  who  was  supplying  him  with 
milk,  sometimes  as  high  as  .$1,500  being  offered  to  the 
party  supplying  the  independent  with  milk,  if  he  would 
break  his  contract  with  the  independent  or  send  him 
sour  milk  for  a  few  days.  If  this  mode  of  procedure 
was  not  successful  in  putting  the  independent  out  of 
business,  he  frequently  found  that  his  horses  were  mys¬ 
teriously  poisoned  by  parties  unknown.” 

2.  “General  competition  amongst  dealers  as  to  the 
price  at  which  they  will  furnish  the  consumer  with  milk 
lias  ceased.  They  all  put  the  price  up  at  the  same 
time  to  the  same  amount  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
nne  company,  put  down  the  price  to  the  same  amount 
at  the  same  time.  The  consumer  is  at.  the  mercy  of 
the  dealer;  he  must  buy  milk  at  the  price  established 
by  these  dealers  or  do  without  it.” 

'3.  “The  testimony  shows  that,  on  account  of  these 
conditions  many  farmers  have  stopped  producing  milk, 
and  that  there  are  many  abandoned  dairy  farms 
throughout  the  State.  If  this  condition  continues  and 
the  producers  continue  to  go  out  of  business,  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  milk  famine.  Provision  should  be  made  now 
to  prevent  just  such  an  event.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  to  it  that  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  at 
reasonable  prices  is  available  for  all  its  inhabitants.” 

FINANCING  CREAMERY  AND  MILK  DEPOT. — - 
The  State  will  be  asked  to  issue  serial  bonds  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  build  and  equip  this  creamery  and 
milk  depot  to  be  operated  by  a  cooperative  association 
of  producers  and  consumers.  Out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  business,  the  Association  will  pay  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  and  two  per  cent,  extra  to  amortize  them  so 
that  the  bonds  will  be  liquidated  in  about  twenty  years. 
This  will  not  add  one  cent  to  the  State  appropriation, 
nor  one  cent  to  the  tax  bill  of  the  State.  But,  on  the 
contrary  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  will  increase  the 
value  of  his  chattels  and  of  his  lands.  These  new 
values  will  add  at  least  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to 
the  assessed  value  of  our  farm  lands.  This  estimate 
will  not  then  equal  the  present  prices  of  isolated  and 
less  fertile  lands  of  other  States,  but  the  increment  of 
value  resulting  from  this  and  other  market  facilities 
will  be  an  asset  to  the  State,  and  the  source  of  new 
direct  revenue  to  it,  that  will  annually  pay  for  the  total 
cost  of  the  improvement  many  times  over.  Under  this 
plan,  prices  would  be  made  daily  in  the  open  sales,  and 
there  would  be  no  meaningless  schedules  of  prices  an¬ 
nounced  six  months  in  advance  as  now. 

THE  NECESSARY  LEGISLATION.— This  cream¬ 
ery  plant  has  been  discussed  with  Governor  Whitman 
and  to  say  the  least,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  it.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  will  want  to  know  that  there  is  a  real  broad  de¬ 
mand  for  it  from  farmers  themselves;  and  farmers  must 
inform  him.  To  insure  the  success  of  the  plant,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  producers  to : 

1.  Write  approval  of  it  to  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  for  the  information  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature. 

2.  Agree  to  furnish  milk  or  cream  to  the  creamery, 
either  direct  or  through  their  organizations.  The 
creamery  will  be  equipped  to  handle  a  volume  of  milk 
and  cream  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  New  York  City 
consumption. 

3.  Make  it  clear  to  Senators  and  Assemblymen  that 
their  influence  and  vote  are  demanded  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  and  that  if  they  do  not  favor  it  other  men 
will  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  pledged  to  it.  This 
must  be  no  bluff.  Producers  must  be  ready  to  fight  if 
necessary  as  one  man,  irrespective  of  party,  for  this 


measure;  and  they  must  make  it  plainly  known  to  their 
law  makers  that  no  excuse  will  be  accepted  for  failure 
to  support  it. 

The  Department  invites  criticisms  or  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  plan  from  producers  or  consumers  every¬ 
where.  JOHN  .J.  DILLON.  Commissioner. 

New  York  State  Dept,  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


mg. 

tention  of  giving  the  work  an  anaesthetic  that  would  se¬ 
cure  it  a  long  and  undisturbed  sleep.  The  progress  of 
other  States  in  cooperative  work  and  its  influence  in 
securing  access  to  the  markets  of  New  York  State  to 
the  exclusion  of  our  own  products  were  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  argument,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  resolution  would  be  to  set  back  the  hands 
of  progress  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  15  years, 


The 

ported 


Notes  from  the  Auction 

International  Apple  Packers’  Association  re- 
on  December  1st  that  there  were  on  that  date 
in  storage  in  the  country  289,963  barrels  of  apples  over 
and  above  the  number  of  barrels  stored  one  year  ago. 
This  included  boxed  as  well  as  barreled  apples,  the 
boxed  being  included  on  barrel  basis.  It  was  also  es¬ 
timated  that  the  holdings  in  the  growers’  hands  on 
December  1st  of  this  year,  were  25,000  barrels,  while 
the  holdings  on  the  same  date  last  year  were  estimated 
at  50,000  barrels.  This  was  something  of  a  surprise 
to  many  men  in  the  trade,  both  growers  and  dealers, 
as  the  early  indications  seemed  to  point  to  a  smaller 
crop  this  year,  and  the  high  run  of  prices  this  year  was 
accepted  as  an  indication  of  a  smaller  crop. 

The  Price-Currents  of  December  14th  last  year  quoted 
fancy  Baldwins  as  high  as  $2.75,  the  top  notch.  This 
year'  the  same  authorities  on  the  same  date  quote  the 
same  class  of  Baldwins  at  $3.50.  This  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  75  cents  per  barrel  on  this  variety  in  favor 
of  this  year  over  last  year,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
daily  observation  in  the  market  that  prices  have  been 
ruling  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  barrel  above  the  level  oi 
last  year.  Just  why  a  larger  crop  this  year,  when  there 
is  no  export  trade,  should  sell  for  a  larger  price  per 
barrel  than  a  smaller  crop  last  year,  when  there  was 
a  large  export  trade,  remains  to  be  explained.  A  bet¬ 
ter  local  distribution  might  account  for  it.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  all  minds  will  agree,  but  as  far  as  New  York 
City  is  concerned  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  the 
wholesale  prices  have  been  better  than  last  year,  the 
retail  prices  to  consumers  have  been  lower.  The  in¬ 
fluences  leading  to  these  results  are  open  for  discussion. 

The  receipts  of  apples  for  the  last  week  in  New  York 
City  have  been  larger.  Prices  for  the  good  stock  and 
for  fancy  grades  have  been  firm.  There  is  considerable 
stock  yet  in  the  hands  of  growers  held  in  common  stor¬ 
age,  and  some  in  cold  storage.  It  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  ship  this  stock  right  along  in  regular  ship¬ 
ments  from  now  on.  There  may  be  slight  variations 
in  prices  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  caused 
now  by  one  condition  and  again  by  anothf 
ments  coming  right  along  will  reach  a  fair 
the  grower  will  fare  better  in  the  end  tlv 
hold  and  manipulate  for  the  high  market 

One  car  reached  the  market  frozen,  and  of  course 
sold  low  on  that  account.  From  now  on  shipments 
should  be  made  only  in  refrigerated  cars. 

Sales  at  the  auction  market  for  two  days  last  week 
were  as  follows: 

APPLES. — 106  bids.  Baldwin  $2.30;  26  Spy  $2.75; 
7  Russet  $2.60;  1  Seek  $2.35;  1  Stark  $2.65;  1  Stark 
$1.95 ;  2  Greening  $2.30;  1  Waldridge  $2.05;  27  Green¬ 
ing  $2.90;  30  $2.40;  3  $2.05;  5  $2.35;  1  $1.85;  7 
$1.90;  9  King  $3.30:  3  $2.90;  1  $2.80;  2  $2.55;  11 
boxes  $1.25;  27  Baldwin  $2.75;  1  $2.70;  16  $2.10;  3 
Spv  $3.35;  1  $3.80;  11  $2.10;  Greening  $2.80;  1 
$2.35 ;  1  Russet  $2.60;  2  $2.15;  2  Spitz  $2.70;  1  Wag¬ 
oner  $2.50;  2  Mann  $2.20;  1  French  Pippin  $2.70;  10 
Ilubbardston  $2.70;  32  $2.65;  3  $2.20;  3 
$2.35;  2  Limbertwig  $2.95;  9  Jonathan  $3 


Greening 
6  $2.60; 
15  Bald- 
$4.15;  1 


1  Ben  Davis  $2.75;  2  $2.05;  1  Sutton  $3.25; 
win  $3.45;  4  $3.25;  6  $2.50;  1  Unknown 
$3.45;  2  Mann  $2.70;  17  $1.95;  1  Snow  $2.90;  1  $2.70; 
1  Ben  Davis  85c;  3  cloth  top  $1.95;  11  Wagoner 
$1.70;  1  $1.30;  4  Sutton  $1.60;  3  King  $1.55;  4  $1.65; 
10  Seek  $1.50;  4  $1.15;  4  Baldwin  $1.10;  5  70c;  13 
Ben  Davis  $1.85;  1!)  $1.45:  16  Spitz  $1.30;  1  Swaar 
$1.90;  1  Paragon  $1.75;  16  Pound  Sweet  $1.40;  4 
Bunker  Hill  $1.80;  33  Greening  90c;  7  Baldwin  $2.75; 

1  $2.45;  6  $1.50;  1  $1.75;  2  Ben  Davis  $2.40;  2 
$1.75;  3  Ladv  Sweet  $2.25;  1  $1.90;  1  Baldwin  $3.40; 

2  $2.85;  6  $2.50;  3  $2.40;  2  $2.15;  2  Grimes  $2.20; 
1  $1.85;  14  King  $2.65;  1  $2.50;  5  $2.20;  2  Grimes 
$2.35;  1  $1.90;  9  Cranberry  Pippin  $2.75;  1  $2.40;  20 
$2.25;  9  Jonathan  $3.85;  1  $3.30;  5  Cranberry  Pip¬ 
pin  $2.65;  8  Greening  $2.75;  1  Ben  Davis  $2.35;  1 
$2.30;  1  $2.70;  61  Baldwin  $3;  2  Spitz  $4.45;  35  Spy 
$3.45;  2  $2.45;  1  Baldwin  $2.80:  3  Jonathan  $3;  1 
Jonathan  $3.10;  3  Bellflower  $3.40;  3  $2.85;  2  Bald¬ 
win  $2.70;  1  Greening  $2.40;  1  King  $4.25;  1  Spitz 
$2.40;  1  Seek  $.3.15;  35  Baldwin  $2.80;  1  Spitz  $2.80; 
41  Baldwin  $2.50;  8  $2.15;  60  $2.05;  2  Greening 
$2.35;  2  Fallawater  $1.75;  14  Greening  $2.50;  13  Bald¬ 
win  $2.30;  10  Ben  Davis  $2.50;  8  $1.75;  17  Stark 
$1.85;  3  Unknown  $3.60;  21  N.  W.  Greening  $2.15; 
7  Greening  $2.05;  16  Newtown  $1.70;  33  Newtown 
$1.85;  30  Newtown  $1.70;  7  $2.15;  2  Baldwin  $1.90; 

3  Baldwin  $1.80;  2  Ben  Davis  $2.25 ;  2. $2.35;  2  Bald¬ 
win  $2.40;  1  Spy  $2.15;  3  Spy  $3.10;  2  $2.45. 

PEARS. — 15  boxes  Sheldon  $1.50;  34  half  boxes 
Clairgeau  $1.70;  43  bbls.  Kieffer  $1.75;  9  $1.55;  2 
bkts.  Sheldon  80c;  5  Clairgeau  $1.20;  4  boxes  Seckel 
30c;  9  Anjou  $1.40;  1  85c;  36  Clairgeau  80c;  9  75c;  5 
$1.15 ;  2  Lawrence  45c ;  1  bkt.  Seckel  $1. 


New  York  State  News 

STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Fair  Commission  in  Syracuse  Dec.  13  the 
question  of  appointing  a  successor  to  S.  C.  Shaver  as 
secretary  was  informally  discussed  but  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  three  of  the  commission  the  matter  was 
put  over  until  the  next  meeting.  One  of  three  things 
can  be  done,  combine  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasurer,  make  Treasurer  Brown  secretary  or  appoint 
a  new  secretary  from  outside  the  commission.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  offices  will  be  combined  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  be  given  an  assistant.  The  sum  of 
$175,000  for  improvements  on  the  fair  grounds  will 
be  included  in  the  budget  to  be  submitted  by  the  State 
comptroller  to  the  legislature.  No  specific  requisition 
was  made  for  a  new  building  and  it  is  understood  that 
should  the  appropriation  be  allowed  that  it  may  be 
devoted  to  any  purpose.  The  commission  has  returned 
to  the  State  the  sum  of  $5,035.72. 

ONONDAGA  WINS  APPLE  MEDALS.— Onondaga 
County  in  general  and  Grant  G.  Ilitchings  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  just  a  bit  proud  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ilitchings 
won  the  gold  medal  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
on  Northern  Spy,  Pound  Sweet,  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Wolf  River  varieties.  He  took  silver  medals  on  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Wealthy  and  a  bronze  medal  on  Tompkins 
County  King.  Every  apple  growing  State  in  the  Union 
had  exhibits  at  San  Francisco  and  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  and  the  Far  West  was  keen.  New 
York  won  the  grand  national  sweepstakes  gold  medal 
for  apples. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


in,  and  the  ribbon  drawn  up  in  eyelets 
and  easing,  making  a  convenient  bag  in 
which  to  keep  the  work. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Christmas  Bells 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
Had  rolled  along 
The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 

The  world  involved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant,  sublime 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  south, 

And  with  the  sound 
The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearthstones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 
The  households  born 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head ; 

“There  is  no  peace  on  earth,”  I  said, 
“For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men !” 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep ; 
“God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  He  sleep ! 
The  wrong  shall  fail, 

The  right  prevail, 

With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men !” 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow'. 

* 

“Peace  on  earth”  sounds  far  distant 
this  year,  with  half  the  world  locked  in 
a  giant  struggle.  Yet,  whatever  our  feel¬ 
ings  towards  those  afar,  each  one  of  us 
has  power  to  bring  Christmas  peace  to 
those  around  us,  and  there  are  few 
neighborhoods  where  this  thought  may 
not  be  helpful.  The  family  is  the  unit 
from  which  alone  the  Christmas  ideals 
must  find  their  universal  scope. 

* 

Every  farm  boy  who  is  normal  is  in¬ 
terested  in  fishing,  and  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  a  farm  fishpond  would  appeal  to  him 
wherever  conditions  permit  it.  Last 
Summer  the  Cornell  Reading  Course  is¬ 
sued,  in  its  Country  Life  Series,  a  bul¬ 
letin  entitled  “The  Farm  Fishpond,”  by 
George  C.  Embody.  This  bulletin,  which 
is  freely  illustrated,  gives  all  details  for 
building  such  a  pond,  stocking  it,  and 
providing  forage  for  the  fishes.  Many 
do  not  realize  the  necessity  of  providing 
food  for  the  pond  fishes,  since  we  natur¬ 
ally  think  of  them  as  providing  their 
own  meals.  However,  there  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  vegetable  growths,  forage  fishes  and 
insects,  and  their  colonization  is  dis¬ 
cussed  fully.  How  the  pond  is  stocked, 
how  the  water  is  regulated  and  a  number 
of  other  points  are  clearly  outlined.  We 
think  a  good  many  farm  boys  would  en¬ 
joy  this  bulletin,  and  find  a  profitable  out¬ 
let  for  their  energy  in  planning  a  home 
fishpond. 


A  pretty  sewing  apron  seen  among 
Christmas  novelties  requires  half  a  yard 
of  fine  white  lawn  and  half  a  yard  of 
the  deep  embroidery  w'ith  eyelets  along 
the  edge  sold  for  camisoles  or  corset- 
covers.  From  the  sides  of  the  lawn  take 
off  enough  for  strings;  of  the  remaining 
piece  round  the  corners  at  the  bottom, 
and  trim  the  plain  edge  of  the  needle¬ 
work  to  match ;  the  embroidered  edge 
forms  the  top.  The  plain  lawn  at  the 
back  is  finished  like  any  apron,  fitted  at 
the  top  w'ith  strings  at  each  side,  the 
plain  portion  rising  about  six  inches 
above  the  bag.  If  desired  the  apron  band 
may  be  made  of  one-inch  embroidered 
beading,  w'ith  ribbon  ran  through  for 
strings,  and  the  apron  finished  all  around 
w’ith  narrow’  lace  or  embroidery,  though 
it  looks  well  if  merely  neatly  hemmed, 
joining  the  embroidery  portion  to  the 
plain  pocket.  Two  or  three  pockets  are 
stitched  up  about  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  top  of  the  bag  free. 
A  casing  is  stitched  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  apron  at  the  same  level  as  the 
eyelets  in  the  embroidery.  Two  pieces 
of  ribbon  are  then  run  clear  around, 
through  the  eyelets  and  casing  (about 
three  yards  altogether),  the  ends  being 
tied  in  little  bows  on  opposite  sides.  The 
apron  is  left  flat  when  worn  as  a  sew¬ 
ing  .  oron,  but  when  used  as  an  embroid¬ 
ery  bag  the  top  and  strings  are  turned 


Fruit  Cake 


Will  you  give  recipe  for  fruit  cake  or 
Christmas  cake.  mbs.  a.  l.  wr. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  recipe, 
which  always  gives  satisfaction.  One 
pound  flour,  one  pound  granulated  sugar, 
one  pound  butter,  12  eggs,  one-half  pint 
molasses  with  one  teaspoonful  soda 
stirred  to  a  foam,  2 y2  pounds  raisins, 
2*4  pounds  currants,  one  pound  citron, 
one  pound  figs,  three  wineglasses  grape 
juice,  one  tablespoonful  ground  mace,  one 
tablespoonful  cloves,  two  tablespoonfuls 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  patterns,  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


8876  Child’s  Dress, 
8786  Girl’s  Dress,  x,  2,  4  and  6  years. 
6  to  12  years.  — 


8853  Boy’s  Suit, 
8854  Girl’s  Coat  la  4  to  xo  years. 
Russian  Style, 

8  to  14  years. 


8866  Coat  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
16  and  18  years. 

8844  Gathered  Coat,  8628  Two  or  Three- 
Small  34  or  36,  Medium  piece  Skirt  for  Misses 
38  or  40.  Large  and  Small  Women, 

42  or  44  bust.  r.6  and  18  years. 

Hereafter  all  patterns  numbered  8772  and 
wiil . cut  with  a  SEAM  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE,  hasting  line  being  shown  by  a  line  of 
small  perforations.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
seam  allowance  may  trim  it  off  along  the 
basting  line.  Directions  as  to  basting  line 
are  given  on  envelope  containing  the  pattern. 


cinnamon.  Stone  the  raisins,  slice  the 
citron  thin,  and  chop  the  figs  fine  in 
meat  chopper.  Cream  the  butter  and  su¬ 
gar,  beat  the  eggs,  and  proceed  with  the 
mixing  as  for  any  other  cake.  Put  in 
loaf  cake  tins,  and  steam  for  three  hours, 
then  bake  for  one  hour  in  a  steady  oven. 
While  steaming  cover  the  top  of  the  tins 
with  cheesecloth,  to  prevent  water  from 
falling  into  the  cake.  Some  of  our  friends 
do  the  steaming  in  the  oven,  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  roaster.  This  method  of  cooking 
excels  all  others  for  fruit  cake,  as  it  is 
fully  cooked  without  baking  hard  and  dry. 


Cheese  Souffle 


Some  time  ago  you  printed  in  The 
r  •  V  ®  re(?ipe  for  cheese  souffle,  which 
a  friend  of  mine  wishes  me  to  try.  Will 
you  give  me  this  recipe?  mrs.‘  a.  l. 

M  e  repeat  this  recipe,  which  was  given 
in  1913 ;  it  is  probably  the  one  referred 


to.  Three  eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  scant  tenth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
butter,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  and  a  cupful  of 
soft  grated  cheese.  Put  the  butter  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  when  melted  add  the 
flour — be  sure  the  tablespoonful  is 
heaped.  Stir  butter  and  flour  together 
till  frothy,  but  not  scorched.  Add  the 
milk  gradually,  then  stir  in  the  cheese, 
the  egg  yolks,  separated  and  well  beaten, 
and  seasonings.  Pour  the  mixture  into 
a  bow’l  to  cool.  When  cold  add  the  egg 
whites,  beaten  stiff.  Divide  into  small 
buttered  custard  cups,  or  put  in  one 
large  baker.  Bake  10  to  12  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Serve  immediately. 


December  25,  1915. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

For  the  first  three  w’eeks  of  December 
all  other  supplies  make  way  for  Christ¬ 
mas  goods,  and  regular  stock  is  crowded 
to  the  rear.  Prices  fluctuate,  too,  as  a 
result  of  many  special  sales.  With  the 
beginning  of  January  Spring  goods  ap¬ 
pear  and  the  first  month  of  the  year  is 
a  specially  good  time  to  buy  cottons  of 
all  classes,  during  the  “w’hite  sales.”  We 
also  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  week  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  is  an 
excellent  time  to  buy  jacket  suits,  wraps 
and  furs.  Most  high-class  stores  in  large 
cities  make  great  price  concessions  at  this 
time,  because  they  must  move  their  re¬ 
maining  stock.  Many  shoppers,  too,  come 
to  town  to  spend  their  “Christmas 
money,”  and  tempting  bargains  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  While  many  people 
speak  scornfully  of  “bargains,”  an  exper¬ 
ienced  shopper  who  knows  the  goods  she 
buys  really  can  purchase  to  advantage  at 
Special  sales,  held  by  honorable  firms. 
The  great  point  in  economical  buying  is 
not  to  be  obliged  to  purchase  at  the 
beginning  of  a  season,  when  prices  are 
highest  on  new  goods. 

All  sorts  of  attractive  articles  in 
“Sheffield  plate”  are  seen  in  the  silver 
departments  of  the  great  stores,  and  at 
specialty  shops  on  Fifth  Avenue.  “Shef¬ 
field  plate”  differs  from  ordinary  silver- 
plated  articles,  as  it  consists  of  a  thin 
sheet  of  silver  attached  to  a  baser  metal, 
originally  copper.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  the  original  Sheffield  plate  made  in 
England,  largely  in  the  eighteenth  cen 
tury,  was  exceedingly  beautiful  in  design 
Now’  it  has  come  into  fashion  again,  be¬ 
ing  largMv  reproduced  in  copies  of  an¬ 
tiques  Genuine  old  Sheffield  plate  sells 
for  high  prices  to  collectors.  One  of 
the  popular  models  seen  in  Sheffield  plate 
is  a  Guernsey  jug,  a  round-bodied  hot- 
water  pitcher  with  a  lid,  for  use  on  the 
tea  table.  Such  a  pitcher,  about  five 
inches  high,  costs  $3.50.  There  are  very 
handsome  Sheffield  plate  teasets  of  Colon¬ 
ial  design. 

Little  artists’  stencil*  sets  cost  16 
cents;  they  consist  of  20  stencil  patterns, 
sheets  of  paper  and  directions  for  use 
The  stencils,  made  of  heavy  tough  paper 
board,  show  designs  of  animals,  children 
and  familiar  scenes,  which  the  child  can 
trace  through  the  stencil  with  a  sharp 
pencil.  A  title  is  included  so  that  the 
child  using  it  is  trained  in  writing  as 
w’ell  as  drawing.  Perforated  sewing 
cards,  plain  white,  cost  34  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  those  about  3x4  inches,  and  in¬ 
clude  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  those 
about  5x7  inches  are  14  cents  a 
dozen.  Wool  for  sew’ing  the  cards  is 
nine  cents  a  hank.  There  are  also 
very  pretty  and  quite  elaborate  col¬ 
ored  sewing  cards,  including  groups  of 
several  figures,  for  34  cents  a  box  and 
up.  Folding  papers,  24  cents  a  box,  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of  caps,  pinwwheels,  etc., 
that  will  exercise  a  child’s  ingenuity. 
All  these  kindergarten  toys  train  a  child’s 
hands  and  brain  together,  and  will  be 
very  helpful  to  the  mother  before  the 
children  can  be  sent  to  school. 

“Lucky  peacock”  brooches  cost  50 
cents  in  silver  or  greenish  gold  set  with 
green  and  blue  stones.  Some  are  a  con 
ventional  peacock  with  outspread  tail 
forming  a  ring  around  it,  others  show 
the  bird  in  profile  with  sweeping  tail 
All  are  very  pretty.  There  are  also  pea 
cock  rings  of  sterling  silver  set  with 
green  and  blue  tiny  stones  for  95  cents. 

Men’s  belts  with  sterling  silver  buckles 
begin  at  $1.44.  Men’s  motor  scarfs  of 
Scotch  wool,  heather  green,  Oxford  gray, 
etc.,  with  striped  borders,  are  $1.24, 
$1.89  and  $2.69. 
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A  Few  Hours  Real 
Pleasure  in  the 
Evening 

The  bright 

light  of  the 
Rayo  Lamp 
makes  reading  and 
sewing  real  pleas¬ 
ures  these  evenings. 

Rayt> 

Lamps 

The  Rayo  gives  a  steady 
light  that  can’t  hurt 
the  eyes.  It  requires 
almost  no  attention.  Its 
simplicity  of  design 
makes  it  easy  to  keep 
clean.  You  don’t  have 
to  remove  the  shade  to 
light  it— just  lift  the 
gallery  and  touch  a 
match.  Most  conve¬ 
nient — most  efficient 
— most  economical. 

The  Ravo  is  one  of  the 
famous  SOCONY  pro¬ 
ducts  that  all  house¬ 
wives  know  and  use. 
These  SOCONY  pro¬ 
ducts  assure  you  the 
highestqualityand  satis¬ 
faction.  Ask  for  them. 

Standard  Household 
Lubricant 

Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil 

Parowax 

Mica  Axle  Grease 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Matchless  Liquid  Gloss 
If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  them,  write  to  our 
nearest  station. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

(Principal  Stations) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


Pgggg 

JMISHL 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Ilarron .  1,10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Painmel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondlinger .  2. 00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Mavnard  1  00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  150 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.55 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Stove  Comfort  in  the  Home 

Hunger  makes  us  cross  as  well  as 
weak.  Darkness  give  us  quiet.  But 
cold  robs  us  of  every  vestige  of  comfort, 
of  initiative,  of  content,  so  Fall  is  none 
too  early  to  look  after  the  means  for 
warmth. 

As  it  is  axiomatic  that  no  house  should 
he  larger  than  can  be  heated,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  for  at  least  a  part  of 
each  day,  so  it  follows  that  to  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
family  and  in  the  house  itself,  a  moder¬ 
ate  warmth  should  be  maintained  all  the 
time.  How?  And  how,  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time,  strength,  and 
money?  Coal  is  heavy,  and  dirty;  it 
requires  two  “liftings”  for  every  stove — - 
the  putting  in,  before  heat  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  it;  and  the  carrying  out  after 
it  has  been  reduced  to  cinders,  clinkers, 
and  ashes;  and  each  lifting  takes  time — • 
to  clean  up  after — and  strength  for  the 
process.  Wood  is  easier  to  manage,  re¬ 
quires  less  of  the  housewife’s  time  and 
energy'  hut  in  most  sections  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Kerosene,  however,  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  use  as  a  fuel,  as  other  illum¬ 
inating  agents  crowd  it  to  one  side  for 
that  purpose — and  I  like  it  for  both ! 

A  “portable”  oil  stove,  that  holds  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  oil  and  radiates  blessed,  life-giv¬ 
ing  warmth,  will  heat  a  large  room,  with 
fair  comfort,  for  one  day,  with  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  oil  used — and  can  be  carried  from 
room  to  room  as  needed.  The  top,  too,  is 
a  good  place  on  which  to  make  the  cof¬ 
fee,  or  toast,  or  oyster  stew,  while  you 
sit  at  table  in  a  dining  room  that  would 
be  cheerless  without  its  generous  help. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  coal  stove, 
which  had  become  too  shabby  after  years 
of  a  more  or  less  “continuous  perform¬ 
ance” — do  duty  in  the  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment,  as  a  “heater”  for  the  living  room, 
dining  room,  and  hall,  by  the  use  of  tin 
pipes,  iron  registers,  and  a  “jacket”  of 
sheet-iron  almost  surrounding  it,  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  foot  from  the  stove, 
and  resting  on  iron  braces  of  inverted 
“Y”  shape,  to  which  it  was  fastened. 
The  braces  lift  the  jacket  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  floor,  providing  a  “current”  for 
circulation ;  and  it  acts  as  a  radiator, 
carrying  the  heat  to  the  floor  above — 
and  one  reason  why  I  have  quarreled 
with  the  coal-stove  in  its  natural  place 
is  because  it  did  not  warm  the  floor  of 
the  room  where  it  stood.  This  jacket 
should  be  open  in  front  to  permit  coal  to 
be  put  in  the  stove. 

The  good  old  kitchen  stove,  or  range, 
is  seldom  used  to  half  its  capacity,  even 
when  congested  by  an  over-plus  of  “fod¬ 
der” — because  it  is  usually  misplaced, 
often  against  an  outside  wall,  heating 
only  the  kitchen  and  much  good  heat  go¬ 
ing  to  waste,  when  it  should  heat  at 
least  two  other  rooms,  and  might  heat 
three,  if  they  are  properly  located — a 
bedroom  above  the  kitchen,  by  means  of 
a  double  register ;  a  bedroom  opening  out 
of  the  kitchen,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
stove;  and  the  dining  room,  by  having 
the  stove  set  into  a  wall — opening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms — the  wall  fitted 
closely  about  the  stove,  so  that  odors  need 
not  permeate,  from  the  cooking.  A  pipe 
may  he  made  to  follow  across  the  dining 
room,  also,  or  diagonally,  if  you  choose, 
near  the  ceiling,  connecting  (through  the 
wall)  with  the  kitchen  pipe,  for  addition¬ 
al  heat.  A  pipe,  too,  may  carry  to  the 
room  above,  with  a  single  register  in¬ 
stead  of  a  double  one,  and  will  give  more 
heat,  especially  if  that  pipe  has  a  radi¬ 
ator  of  sheet  iron,  like  the  one  down  in 
the  cellar,  only  this  does  not  need  to  be 
open  for  the  admission  of  fuel. 

I  like  the  old-fashioned  furnace ;  and 
one  for  coal  can  be  installed  for  any¬ 
where  from  $50  to  $100,  perhaps  for 
about  the  same  for  wood,  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  logs  that  were  used  in  my  child¬ 
hood  burning  to  a  famous  bed  of  coals 
that  was  just  the  place  to  pop  corn,  bake 
beans,  or  make  the  most  delicious  toast. ! 

Remembering  that,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  I  did  when  I  acquired  my 
first  farm  was  to  go  hunting  all  over  the 
city  for  an  old-fashioned  open-grate 
“Franklin”  stove,  that  I  could  have  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  living-room, 
where  I  issued  notice  that  whoever  at¬ 
tempted  to  haul  it  down,  under  any  pre¬ 
text,  at  any  time,  would  be  in  personal 
peril!  I  wanted  a  place  in  which  a  fire 
could  be  made  in  July  or  August  if  need 
be;  so,  when  a  dull  or  a  damp  day  came, 


or  a  chill  morning  or  frosty  evening,  we 
had  a  wood  fire  in  the  grate — and  when 
the  bed  of  coals  was  ready,  we  popped 
corn  or  threw  on  a  great  handful  of  the 
big  cones  that  had  dropped  from  the 
two  “sentinel”  pine  trees  at  the  gate. 
Oh,  the  fragrance,  the  comfort,  the  story 
telling,  with  popped  corn,  hickory  nuts, 
or  molasses  candy,  or  all  three !  At  times 
we  only  needed  a  “cob”  fire  to  reduce  the 
unpleasant  chill  to  the  “lowest  common 
denominator”  of  real  home  comfort. 

A  big  lamp,  set  in  a  deep  tin  boiler, 
has  been  used  on  the  floor  of  a  room 
without  other  heat,  affording  temporary 
comfort  which  is  increased  by  an  inverted 
tin  steamer,  over  the  chimney  top,  this 
acting  as  a  radiator. 

Provide  heat,  then,  and  light,  if  you 
have  to  sacrifice — well,  almost  everything 
except  a  bathroom.  Of  that,  more  anon 


Embroidery  Designs 

Some  very  pretty  little  novelties  are  here 
illustrated.  The  embroidery  on  the  button 
bag  calls  for  eyeletting  slits  for  draw- 
strings  and  outlining  letters.  The  scissors 
case  is  for  outline  and  buttonhole  stitch, 
the  baby  clothes  rack  for  outline  and  satin 
stitch.  For  the  pincushion  the  buttonhole, 
eyelet,  outline  and  satin  stitch  are  employed 
and  the  powder  puff  or  coin  purse  is  for  but¬ 
tonhole,  satin  and  outline  stitch.  The  shop¬ 
per’s  or  party  bag  is  for  outline  embroidery 
with  the  slits  for  drawstrings  eyeletted. 


No.  334 — Button  Bag.  Stamped  on  tan 
duster  cloth.  Price,  including  mercerized 
floss  and  silk  cable  cord  for  drawstrings,  20 
cents. 

No.  299 — Baby  Clothes  Rack.  Stamped  on 
imported,  white  ombroideiy  fabric.  Price 
with  mercerized  floss  and  silk  cable  cord  for 
hanging,  30  cents. 

No.  363 — Powder  Puff  or  Coin  Purse. 
Stamped  on  round  thread,  white  Irish  linen. 
Price  with  mercerized  floss,  15  cents. 

No.  366 — Scissors  Case.  Stamped  on  tan 
art  linen.  Price  with  mercerized  floss  and 
one  yard  silk  ribbon,  20  cents. 

No.  346 — Pin  Cushion.  Stamped  on  white, 
lightweight  linen.  Price  with  mercerized 
floss,  35  cents. 

No.  335 — Shopper’s  or  Party  Bag.  Stamp¬ 
ed  on  imported  white  embroidery  fabric. 
Price,  including  mercerized  floss  and  cable 
cord  for  drawstrings,  25  cents. 


— for  one  can  be  had  and  should  be  in 
every  farmhouse,  even  if  it  has  not  all 
the  concomitants  of  stationary  tub,  lav¬ 
atory,  and  modern  plumbing;  and  even 
these  are  not  impossible,  where  really  de¬ 
sired.  LUCY  A.  YEN'DES. 


Blood  Pudding 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  I  saw 
a  recipe  for  blood  pudding  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  have  lost  it.  Would  you 
please  reprint  it?  MRS.  w.  G. 

Catch  the  blood  of  a  pig,  to  each  quart 
add  a  large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  stir 
without  ceasing  until  the  blood  is  cold. 
Simmer  half  a  pint  of  crushed  oats,  or 
oat  flakes,  in  just  enough  water  to  make 
them  tender,  but  not  thin.  For  each 
quart  of  blood  prepare  one  pound  of 
fresh  pork  fat  (any  of  the  inside  fat) 
chopping  fine,  one-half  cupful  bread 
crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  chopped  sage, 
one  teaspoon  ful  chopped  thyme,  three 
drachms  each  allspice,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  one  teacupful  cream.  When  the  blood 
is  cold  strain  through  a  sieve,  add  the 
chopped  fat  and  bread  crumbs,  then  the 
oats,  and  last  the  cream  and  seasoning. 
Put  in  large  sausage  skins,  tie  in  links 
nine  inches  long,  boil  gently,  then  take 
out  of  the  water  and  prick;  store  in  a 
cold  place. 


The  Syrup  Choice  on  Thousands 
of  American  Tables 

THE  woman  who  keeps  the 
syrup  pitcher  filled  knows 
better  than  anyone  else 
how  eager  the  members  of  her 
family  are  for  Karo  on  griddle 
cakes,  waffles,  hot  biscuits  and 
breads  of  all  sorts. 

She  may  never  guess  how 
much  Karo  is  used  everywhere  in 
her  home  city,  but  she  does  know 
that  a  dozen  cans  are  none  too 
much  to  keep  on  hand  for  the 
table,  her  cooking  and  preserving, 
and  the  home  candy  making. 

Karo  Premium  Aluminum 
Griddle  Offered  at  $1.40  Less 
than  Regular  Price 

Get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo,  and  send  us 
the  labels  together  with  85  cents  in  stamps 
or  money  order  and  receive  one  of  these 
$2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddles  by  parcel 
post  prepaid. 

Thousands  have  already  received  their 
griddles— and  requests  keep  pouring  in 
with  every  mail. 

No  need  to  grease  this  griddle  —  no 
smoke,  no  sticking.  Heats  evenly  over 
entire  baking  surface — every  cake  baked 
uniformly  all  over.  Being  Solid  Aluminum, 
the  griddle  can’t  rust  or  chip. 

We  are  making  this  special  offer  so  that 
Karo  —  the  famous  spread  for  griddle 
cakes  and  waffles— may  be  served  on  the 
most  deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be 
made. 

Get  the  Karo  and  send  for  the  griddle 
at  once. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

Dept.  204  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  “  Long-distance”  Dairy  Champion 

Sometimes  when  the  great  individual 
cow  records  for  short  periods  are  given, 
farmers  say :  “That  is  all  right  for  one 
month  or  one  year,  but  we  want  a  cow 
that  will  go  on  milking  for  life.  Can 
these  big  record  makers  ‘come  back’  and 
keep  up  their  good  work?” 

It  is  a  natural  question  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  Jersey  cow  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm  had  answered  it.  The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  claims  that  “Sophie” 
is  the  greatest  dairy  cow  in  the  world — 
of  any  breed.  The  following  evidence  is 
presented  to  prove  the  claim  : 

In  1914  “Sophie”  broke  the  Jersey 
breed  record  with  a  production  of 


Horse  Refuses  Carrots 

I  have  about  20  bushels  of  long  car¬ 
rots.  How  can  I  use  these  to  the  best 
advantage?  I  have  one  horse,  two  cows, 
two  pigs  and  100  chickens.  I  should  like 
to  feed  them  to  the  horse,  but  he  will  not 
eat  them  even  when  they  are  cut  up  small 
and  feed  put  on  them.  The  horse  is  an 
old  one.  Can  I  grind  the  carrots  up  and 
mix  it  with  horse  feed?  If  so  how  much 
carrots  can  be  fed  a  day.  h.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

We  never  heard  of  a  horse  before  that 
would  not  eat  carrots.  Our  own  horses 
are  crazy  for  them,  and  cannot  get  enough 
of  them.  There  is  something  wrong  with 
this  horse,  or  with  his  teeth,  if  he  will 
not  eat  these  carrots,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  you  can  make  him  eat  them.  It 


Champion  Cow,  Sophie  19th,  of  Hood  Farm 


17,557.8  pounds  milk,  999.1  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  calved  on  August  21, 
1914.  and  was  started  on  September  20th 
on  the  test  which  she  has  just  com¬ 
pleted.  Milked  but  twice  a  day,  and 
carrying  a  calf  175  days  of  the  test, 
“Sophie”  completed  her  sixth  lactation 
and  sixth  year’s  record  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  11.915.4  pounds  of  milk,  contain¬ 
ing  680.5  pounds  of  fat,  or  S00.6  pounds 
of  85%  butter  . 

Tier  six  records  are  as  follows: 


Age  at  Start  of  Tost. 

Milk. 

Butter  (85% ) 

Years. 

Months. 

J7bs. 

Lbs. 

2 

2 

7,050.2 

446 

Q 

8 

9.924.8 

672 

4 

11 

14,373.2 

1006 

6 

7 

15,099.4 

1097 

7 

11 

17.557.8 

1176 

9 

7 

11.915.4 

800 

A  total  of  75.920.8  pounds  of  milk, 
5,217  pounds  of  85%  butter,  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  lactations  earns  “Sophie”  the 
title  of  World’s  Champion  Long  Distance 
Dairy  Cow.  _ 

Cow  With  Udder  Trouble 

I  have  a  cow  whose  udder  is  caked 
just  one  half  of  it.  Thick  yellow  milk 
in  clots  comes  out.  What  can  I  do  for 
it?  c.  R. 

This  cow  may  have  tuberculosis,  which 
shows  itself  in  such  gargety  symptoms. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  her  tested  with 
tuberculin.  Chronic  garget  seldom  yields 
satisfactorily  to  treatment,  even  though 
not  tuberculous.  Such  cows  are  likely  to 
be  troublesome  every  time  they  freshen, 
and  between  times  when  exposed  to  chilly 
rain.  They  are  better  fattened  and  sent 
to  the  block  if  possible.  A  simple  case 
of  caked  udder  may  come  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  at  calving  time  or  lying  on  cold  or 
wet  ground  or  floors.  Bathing  the  udder 
with  hot  water,  wiping  dry  and  then  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  salt  or 
an  ointment  made  by  combining  one 
ounce  each  of  fluid  extract  poke  root  and 
belladonna  leaves  with  six  parts  of  lard 
may  help. 

Poorly  Ripened  Cream 

On  page  1443  I  note  your  diagnosis  of 
G.  Q.’s  “Butter-making  Troubles.”  I 
had  the  identical  result  that  G.  Q.  has 
when  I  first  began  making  butter.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  was  the  fact  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “ripened  cream.”  I  churned  my 
cream  when  it  was  practically  sweet, 
with  the  result  that  the  butter  was  good 
when  churned,  but  in  a  few  days  would 
seem  to  ferment.  If  G.  Q.  will  keep  her  j 
cream  in  a  temperature  of  about  70  deg. 
until  it  sours  and  thickens,  then  when  it 
has  reached  this  stage  churn,  I'll  wager 
she  will  have  sweet  butter  that  will  keep 
indefinitely.  MRS.  H.  g.  s. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


would  not  pay  to  grind  the  carrots.  It 
might  pay  to  put  them  in  a  box  or  bar¬ 
rel  and  then  with  a  heavy  stick  or  maul 
smash  them  into  a  pulp.  Then  you  can 
feed  this  pulp  with  the  grain  scattered 
over  it.  If  the  horse  does  not  care  for 
them,  however,  we  should  feed  the  carrots 
to  the  cows,  as  these  roots  are  excellent 
for  cow  feed. 


SfiiiiiiittiiiHimiiiiimiimiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiimiMiiiimiiiiiitimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiuiiiitmiiiiu! 
=  ifiiiiiiiuitiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiifiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitmiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiis  = 

II  E£  You  Want  II 
II  Cows  That  I) 

in  their  everyday  work, 
two  milkings  a  day,  no 
extra  care  or  feed 

||  Will  Milk  from  10000  (I 
|(  To  over  14000  Lb.  ]1 

in  a  lactation  period  of  less 
than  a  year  and  that  will 
have  calves  about  a  year 
apart?  That  is  what  some  of 
them  have  done  that  we  are 
offering-  in  our 

Ij  Big  Four  Sales  || 

These  Sales  are  to  be  held 

j)  JAN,  17-18-19-20,  1916 1| 

the  first  two  days  at  the 
Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  the  last  two 
days  at  the  Holstein  Sale 
Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

FEATURING  these  sales  will  be 

11  THE  ENTIRE  DISPERSION  II 
of  THREE  SPLENDID 
HERDS  |[ 

||  viz — E!  A.  Whitford,  Colvin  &  Deshane  f| 
and  A.  G.  Bromling 

The  other  consignments,  while  of 
course,  not  as  large,  will  rival  these 
three  great  herds  for  quality. 

If  you  want  some  good  Holstein’s, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  attend 
||  these  sales.  || 

You  get  quality  for  your  money  at 
1 1  our  sales.  || 

All  over  6  months  of  age  tuberculin 
tested  by  State  approved  veterin- 
II  arians.  |1 

(I  LIVERPOOL  SALE  AND  |( 
ii  PEDIGREE  GO.,  Inc.,  msgrse,  si 

||  LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 

E  EiiiiitiifiiiiiniiiiiiittiiMinniiiiiiimuiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiif  = 

. . . . . 


JERSEYS 


The  Book  of 
Dairy  Books 


It’s  the  book,  because  it’s  the  au¬ 
thority  on  the  breed — the  beauti¬ 
ful,  ever-paying  Jersey. 

This  book,“  About  Jersey  Cattle, ’’goes 
•way  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  breed, 
shows  how  it  was  line  bred  and  protected 
from  mixture  by  law,  and  shows  why  it 
has  developed  into  the  most  economic 
andmostpersistent-milkingofall  breeds. 
It  gives  tests,  yields,  etc.,  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  money  cow— the“Giant 
of  The  Dairy.” 

The  book  is  free  but  worth  a  lot.  Send 
a  postal  for  your  copy  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  We»t  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


QUALITY 

FOR  cri  F  Jersey  Bull,  old  enough  for 
I  Ull  wNLC  service;  he  has  8  dams  with 
yearly  records  averaging  10.104  lbs..  2  oz.  milk 
and  017  lbs.,  1  oz.  estimated  butter;  these  darns 
have  14  daughters  with  authenticated  records; 
he  also  has  15  sires  with  251  tested  daughters. 
’»  e  also  offer  20  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from 
Begister  of  Merit  sires  and  dams.  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Prep.,  er  H.  E.  CROUCH,  Mgr. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


I  CTDCIT  V C  we  have 

el  It  o  el  T  o  the  best 

We  can  furnish  bulls  I  Our  heifers  and  cows 
at  all  ages  and  prices.  |  yield  largedividends. 

LET  US  SERVE  YOU 
Delaware  Co.  Jersey  Breeders  Imp.  Ass.,  Franklin,  N.Y. 


■JERSEYS- 

LARGE,  RICH  MILKERS  AND  FINE  TYPE.  Three  herd  bulls, 
a  sou  of  Imp.  Combination,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and 
a  splendid  St.  Lambert.  Each  from  a  great  dam. 
Yearly  tuberculin  test.  Ulsterdorp  Farms,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  (One  mile  from  Poughkeepsie  Ferry.) 


For  Sale-IMPORTED  JERSEYS 

Two  Imp.  young  cows,  all  bred,  and  three  heifer 
calves  out  of  Imp.  cows,  tuberculin  tested.  A  great 
bargain.  Write  to  Jersey  Glen  Farm,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


FOR  PRODUCTION  S 


.........  UP,  ND1  DOWN — 

Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg . .  Pittsburoii.  Pa. 

~  MISCELLANEOUS 


Anna  Dean  Farms 

Offer  for  Sale 

Guernsey  Bull  No.  782 

SIRE:  A  brother  to  Julie  of  the  Chene 
17,661  of  milk  and  953  of  butterfat. — 
Jehanna  Chene  16,186  milk,  863  fat  as 
a  three-year-old,  and  twenty  other 
half-sisters  with  big  records. 

DAM:  An  advanced  register  cow, 
granddaughter  of  Spottswood  Daisy 
Pearl.  A.  R.  957  of  butterfat. 

PRICE,  $  1 25.00.  Ready  for  Service 

BARBERTON,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

Otterkill  Farm  Ayrshires 

15  young  bulls,  all  ages,  and  well  bred,  from  import¬ 
ed  sire  Howies  Predominant,  imported  three  years 
ago,  who  was  bred  by  Robert  Wallace  Auchenbrain. 
He  is  also  for  sale.  Prices  to  suit  the  buyer.  Address 

RUDOLPH  HESS,  Mgr.,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

.standard  Polled  and  Horned  Herefords 

Stock  for  sale.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Keeseville,  NY. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Superintendent  Smith  of  the  Geneva  Expert" 
nient  Station  says  the  average  production  of  but¬ 
terfat  per  cow  in  New  York  State  is  about  100  pounds 
per  year.  The  State  College  in  Ithaca  has  a  con¬ 
descended  from  common  stock  on  one  side  and 
from  a  line  of  purebred  Holstein  sit  es  on  the  other. 
Tliis  cow  has  produced  479  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year. 
This  is  interesting  as  proof  that  intelligent  improve¬ 
ment  of  grade  herds  by  use  of  Holstein  bulls  can 
multiply  the  butter  yield  by  four  and  five.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  big  “Black-and-Whites.” 


Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 


F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


40  Quarts  of  Milk  a  Day 

was  what  the  dam  of  this  bull  gave 

Ills  slr*t*s  dam  made  official  record  of  32  pounds  of  butter 
In  a  week.  Nearly  a  year  old,  half  white,  and  a  beauty. 

Only  $  1 00.00  this  month 

LAUREL  FARM  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


EastRiver  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

120  High  Grade  Cows.  The  best  that  can 
be  found.  SOME  FKKSH,  balance  due 
Oct.  and  Nov.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
Stay  and  sec  them  milked. 

1U  lteg.  bulls  ready  for  use. 

10  Heifer  calves,  ti  months  old. 

20  Heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone  14.  F.  5 


Why  Buy  at  Sales  ? 

When  you  can  save  expense  of  sellers  and  jobbers 
profits  by  buying  from  our  herd.  Must  vacate  one 
fat  m,  and  offer  lien.  Holstein  Cows,  bred  heifers  and 
yearlings  at  reduced  prices.  Male  calves,  $25  and  up. 
Service  hull,  $75.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

HILIHURST  FARM  SiAjRlf/l.VK  C,” 

Ontario  Don  PietjeiiaS?;,,»,,,,fffi 

white;  ready  for  service.  Sire,  35.61  lb.  bull;  dam, 
royally  bred  twin  heifer,  18.52  lbs.  at  2  yrs.,  ti  mos 
Price,  $250,  and  worth  20  ordinary  bulls.  Send  for 
pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 


SPRINGDALE  FARMS 

Holsteins.  300  fancy  cows  and  heifers  to  select 

from.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Rex  Pontiac. 

34.09,  seven  days,  30  days,  134.06.  They  are  extra  good 
individuals,  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  1’nrk,  N.Y 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChittenaiiQn,  N.  Y. 

HOI  Males  and  females  for  sale. 

nuLJ  1  W.  T.  Snider,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Choicely  bred,  $100  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


LEDYARD  BAY  GUERNSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  hull  ?  I  have  them.  Big,  strong, 
growthy  fellows  with  plenty  of  bone  and  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  bull  this  fall  at  half  what  they  are 
worth.  Write  now  for  prices  and  pedigree. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  MIRAGE.  947  lbs  FAT 

Large  and  E-conorrucal  produc\ton  is  \he 
key  to  larger  profits.  The  Guernsey  Cow 
is  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit  • 
ShaU  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cattle  G\ub, 

Box  R  Peterboro,  N.t\. 


I  OFFER  FOR  SALE  some  very  desirable  young  specimens  of 


Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

GEO.  H.  CARLE,  -  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


sale-2  Holsteins,  1  Guernsey,  and  1  Jersey  Bull 

all  out  of  advanced  Registry  cows,  one  Holstein 
dam  producing  898  LBS.  BUTTER  in  one  year.  Ages 
from  three  to  eight  months;  prices  reasonable.  The 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 


AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grains  contains  about 
31%  protein,  13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk  economically  if  you 
use  bran.  One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES  does  the 
work  of  two  pounds  of  bran,  and  saves  $14  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

• 

Holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and  many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders,  You  should  lay  in  your  supply  now, 

Send  for  Feeders  ’  Hand  Booh,  with  tables  and  feeding  instructions 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R  HAMMOND,  IND. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.'1  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Trouble  in  Churning  Butter 

As  is  usual  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  complaints  are  heard  on  every 
hand  about  trouble  in  "getting  the  butter 
to  come.”  Only  a  few  days  since  I  heard 
a  woman  declare  that  she  spent  at  least 
two  hours  with  nearly  every  churning ; 
and  that  with  one  she  had  spent  a  full 
half  day.  She  expressed  surprise  when  I 
told  her  I  had  experienced  no  trouble 
with  mine.  She  said  she  had  two  new 
milch  cows  and  could  not  see  why  she 
should  have  so  much  trouble. 

Now,  there  has  been  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  remedy  given — not  only  in 
these  columns,  but  in  nearly  every  farm 
paper  throughout  the  land — times  with¬ 
out  number,  but  once  more  I  reiterate ; 
heating  the  milk  will  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  has  been  my  practice  in  cold 
weather  for  many  years,  and  I  experience 
no  trouble  in  churning.  Many  times  the 
difficulty  is  attributed  to  the  cows  being 
well  along  in  lactation  ;  but  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case.  I  know  a  woman  who  is 
milking  but  one  cow  ;  it  has  given  milk 
since  the  last  of  March  and  is  coming 
fresh  the  middle  of  next  March.  She 
makes  what  butter  she  needs  for  her 
table,  and  says  she  has  not  had  trouble 
with  a  single  churning.  She  heats  her 
milk,  and  attributes  her  success  to  that. 

The  Devonshire  system,  or  steam  bath, 
has  long  been  recommended,  and  the  good 
results  arising  from  its  practice  are  well 
known  by  our  older  housewives ;  but  there 
are  always  beginners.  From  such  the 
complaints  of  trouble  in  churning  gener¬ 
ally  come.  For  their  benefit  I  will  say, 
strain  the  milk  as  soon  as  brought  in  and 
place  your  pan  over  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water ;  let  it  remain  from  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  the  cream  is  well  crinkled  ; 
but  on  no  account  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
When  removed,  place  where  it  will  have 
the  lowest  possible  temperature  without 
freezing ;  for  success  depends  as  much  on 
the  immediate  and  rapid  reduction  of  tem¬ 
perature  as  on  the  steam  bath. 

This  process  of  pasteurizing  not  only 
obviates  difficulty  in  churning,  but  has 
other  important  points  in  its  favor,  one 
of  which  is  that  it  does  away  entirely 
with  the  white  specks  or  mottles  that  are 
so  annoying  to  the  butter-maker.  The 
milk  being  sweet  when  skimmed,  and  the 
cream  when  churned,  remedies  the  evil ; 
at  least,  that  has  been  our  experience,  and 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  of  mottles 
in  butter  churned  from  sweet  cream. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  best  reason 
for  the  steam  bath,  is  the  prevention  of 
scours  in  calves  by  the  use  of  the  milk, 
and  the  increased  feeding  value  over  sour 
milk.  Last  Spring  we  heard  of  a  great 
many  calves  dying  with  scours  when  the 
cows  were  first  turned  out  on  green  feed, 
in  many  cases  being  fed  nothing  at  the 
barn.  One  neighbor,  who  had  lost  two 
or  three,  said  he  could  not  see  why  it  was, 
for  the  calves  had  had  milk  fresh  from 
the  cows;  but  he  did  not  consider  the 
effect  of  the  cows’  feed  on  the  milk.  Had 
they  been  fed  dry  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
through  the  Winter,  instead  of  depending 
wholly  on  the  green  feed,  in  which  there 
was  yet  but  little  virtue,  much  of  the 
trouble  might  have  been  avoided,  and  al¬ 
most  entirely  avoided  had  the  milk  been 
heated. 

Owing  to  the  great  good  arising  from 
this  process,  we  feel  that  too  much  can¬ 
not  be  said  in  its  favor,  yet  it  is  practiced 
by  few,  comparatively ;  but  if  such  an  au¬ 
thority  as  C.  P.  Goodrich  recommends  it 
in  Winter  butter-making,  which  he  once 
did,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  give  my  testi¬ 
mony.  So  I  say  to  every  butter-maker 
who  has  trouble  in  making  her  butter 
"come,”  heat  your  milk,  then  give  rapid 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  my  word 
for  it  you  will  have  no  more  difficulty. 
There  is  nothing  more  annoying  and,  I 
came  near  saying,  so  trying  to  one’s  tem¬ 
per,  as  to  churn  for  hours  on  a  mess  of 
frothy  cream,  and  then  fail  to  get  butter. 
So  let  us  bear  it  in  mind  that  by  heating 
the  milk  all  trouble  will  be  avoided,  the 
butter  will  be  better,  and  our  dispositions 
sweeter.  Pasteurized  butter  is  leceiiing 
a  good  deal  of  newspaper  notice,  and  the 
process  may  be  found  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  for  private  trade. 

JENNIE  M.  WILSON. 


Paralysis 

What  ails  this  hog?  I  have  a  sow  one 
year  old,  that  has  seven  thrifty  pigs,  four 
weeks  old.  She  seemed  well  and  in  good 
condition.  I  found  her  lying  aside  of  her 
pen  flat,  and  unable  to  get,  up ;  tried  to 
raise  her  up,  but  sffie  stiffens  her  legs  so 
I  cannot  raise  her,  but  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  any  great  pain.  I  feed  her  slop 
twice  a  day,  one  part  corn,  two  parts 
oats,  and  boiled  potatoes,  and  a  couple  of 
ears  of  corn  a  day.  She  had  plenty  of 
room  to  exercise  in,  a  good  dry  nest  and 
fresh  water.  Are  potatoes  boiled  and 
mixed  with  chop  good  for  hogs?  What 
is  a  good  ration  to  feed  pigs  at  weaning 
time?  F.  T. 

Ohio. 

This  condition,  known  as  parturient 
eclampsia,  attacks  pampered  sows  from 
pampered  stock  and  is  brought  on  by  the 
strain  and  drain  of  nursing  pigs.  The 
pigs  should  have  been  weaned  at  once. 
Do  not  feed  corn  or  boiled  potatoes  to  a 
nursing  sow,  or  one  in  pig.  Give  the  af¬ 
fected  sow  four  ounces  of  epsom  salts  in  a 
little  slop  and  then  feed  milk,  middlings 
and  flaxseed  meal,  adding  an  ounce  of 
limewater  to  each  quart  of  slop.  Rub 
liniment  upon  her  loins  twice  daily.  Feed 
the  pigs  middlings,  ground  oats, 
(screened)  cornmeal  and  a  little  bran 
and  flaxseed  meal  as  slop,  and  allow 
exercise  on  grass,  clover,  Alfalfa  or 
rape.  a.  s.  a. 


Scours 

I  have  a  calf  six  weeks  old,  good  ap¬ 
petite,  has  had  the  scours  for  about  three 
weeks,  has  spots  ah  big  as  one’s  hand  with 
no  hair  and  very  scurfy  all  over  body.  I 
am  feeding  eight  quarts  of  separator  milk 
and  one  pint  of  middlings  per  day ;  it 
will  not  eat  hay.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  cure  it  of  the  scours  and  cause 
of  its  scurfy  condition?  o.  J.  W. 

Delaware. 

Give  the  calf  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
castor  oil  in  milk  and  then  twice  daily  a 
teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
salol,  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  pow¬ 
dered  alum  in  a  little  water.  Increase 
to  three  doses  a  day  if  found  necessary. 
Feed  the  milk  at  three  meals  and  do  not 
include  the  .foam  of  the  milk.  If  the 
trouble  persists  mix  in  each  pint  of  milk 
one  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  half  an 
ounce  of  formaldehyde  and  fifteen  and 
one  half  ounces  of  distilled  or  freshly 
boiled  water.  Have  the  feeding  utensils 
perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  This  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  skin  may  be  due 
to  indigestion,  or  to  ringworm.  Scrub 
the  spots  clean  and  rub  in  a  little  iodine 
ointment  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

A.  S.  A. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Ohio  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  Jan.  12; 
W.  C.  Rosenburger,  secretary. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17-18,  101(1. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Denver,  Col.,  Jan. 
19. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
19-20,  1916. 

Horse  breeders’  sale,  all  breeds,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Jan.  26-29  C.  W.  Hurt,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fair  Grounds,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Feb.  9-10;  G.  E.  O’Brien,  secretary. 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Iowa  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  E.  R.  Silliman,  Colo, 
Iowa,  manager,  February  23. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


sale~50  Registered  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Ewes 

guaranteed  in  lamb  to  the  very  best  rams. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


SWISS  MILCH  GOATS 

TOGGENBURO  SAANEN 

Yearlings  an<l  younger.  %  pure 

BUCKS,  $10  and  up  DOES,  $15  and  up 

Inquiries  containing  stamp  answered. 

SHARPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


SWINE 


We  Will  Give  Special  Prices  on  Berkshire  Fall  Gilts 

ANI)  ROARS  of  the  best  breeding  lines.  Young 
boars  from  $15  up.  Also  have  seventy  barrels 
hand-picked  York  Imperial,  Gano,  and  Fallawater 
apples,  $2  50  per  barrel  I’’.  O.  B.  ears,  Paoli. 

TVhite  Horse  Farms,  Faoli,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


SHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  IJARNES,  Oxford,  N.Y . 


Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boar 

Bred  by  Victor  Farms,  an  outstanding  individual, 
$25.  Winlorton  Farms,  Tom’s  River,  N.  J. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

FPPRPTQFOR  SAL E- White  or 

*  “  r\  n  L.  ■  O  brown.  Guaranteed  clean, 

healthy  stock.  Illustrated  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  Loudon,  Ohio 


E  Hh  6  r  color.  l»>'ge  or 
rcrrcla  lOi  JalC  small;  mated  pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Choice  stock.  C.  H.  Keefer  8  Co..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


CCDDCTC  CAD  C/ll  C  Booklet  and  price  list  free. 

renifLiO  run  OHLL  jnO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 


Feeding 


HersheyHerd 


The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  keeps  a  herd  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  grade  cows,  headed  by  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
Holstein  Friesian  Bull.  This  dairy  is  a  business  proposition, 
not  a  show  farm.  Every  cow  must  produce  milk  in  quantity 
and  quality  and  at  low  cost.  This* *  is  why  the  Hershey  Herd 
is  fed  exclusively 

UNION  GRAINS  for  Milk  Production 

Contains  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  the  exact  proportions  to  keep  the 
cows  in  prime  condition,  and  make  them  give  the  most  and  richest  milk  at 
the  lowest  cost.  It  has  the  flavor,  the  variety,  the  filling  qualities  to  give  the 
cows  an  appetite  and  to  satisfy  it.  It  is  the  most  economical  dairy  ration 
you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  our  book  on  Economical  Feeding.  It  is  FREE. 
UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  Dept.  R.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SWINE 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s  1 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL _ 

-  A  — 

Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


r  ^  u  —  it  I  8  pono- 
■  Ur  trating,  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healing,  and 
4lt  A  *or  nl1  Sores, 
me  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Boils, 
U  ||  a  ||  Coru9  and 
numan  Bullions. 
CAUSTIC  BAIaSAM  lias 
PAl|ii  no  equal  as 
DUilj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  euro 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

CornhUl,  Tex. — “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor’s  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


FEED  WHOLESALE-SAVE  MONEY  ^CTE 

Mix  Cars.  RARTLETT  CO.,  Jackson.  Midi 


Originators  of  tha 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 

Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs.  vV> 

Why  lose  profits  breed-^" 

Ing  and  feeding  scrub  V 
hogs  ?  Two  of  our  O.  I.  »  TP 
C.  Hogs  weigh  2806  lbs. 

Will  ship  you  sample  pair 
of  these  famous  hogs  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We  are 
originators,  most  extensive  breeders  and 
shippers  of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 

All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 

Writ a — to-day— 
for  Free  Book,  “  The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale” 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

566  Vickera  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

pedigree  Chester  Whites  “tSJklBffi'lex! 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  -  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

0  1  P  P I R ^  — '' 30  ,,l  e0<'s  fi no  Poultry.  Low  Price. 

,  l.u.rluo  Huy  your  breeders  now.  Big  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  Free.  Julin  E,  Heatwole,  Harrisonburo,  Va. 

CHESTER  WHITE — Registered  Sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow.  Address,  Euuene  I  Black.  Scio,  N.Y. 

For  Sale — DUROC  PIGS 

Ten  dollars  each.  Three  registered  sows,  Fifty 
lollars  each.  One  Jersey  Bull,  two  months,  Seven¬ 
ty-live  dollars.  Sire,  Owls  Oxford  Prince.  O.  I.  O. 
pigs,  three  months.  Eight  dollars  each.  Some  grade 
Cows  and  Heifers.  Stockhurst  Farm,  East  Meredith,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


30  registered  cows  $125  to  $250 
each.  0  registered  heifer 
calves  $100  each.  5  bull 
calves  $35  to  $50  each.  2 
registered  bulls  ready  for 
$100  each.  1  carload 
of  heifers  comings  years  old 
each.  1  carload  of  heifers 
coming  2  years  old  $45  each, 
all  duo  to  freshen  during 
winter  and  spring.  2  car¬ 
loads  of  fancy  high  grade 
cows;  close  springers  $100 
each,  others  for  $70  to  $80.  %  Holstein  heifer  and 
bull  calves  $15  each,  express  paid  to  your  station, 
in  lots  of  5;  large  stock  on  hand. 


,J.  C.  REAGAN,  SrOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


“FOUNDATION  HERO ” 


4  Registered  Holstein  Calves 

($400.00) 


Three  Heifers  and  One  Bull 


Nicely  marked  ami  well  bred,  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  particulars.  We  need  their 
room.  Will  guarantee  them  to  arrive  in  good 
condition  and  please  you. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso.-JJ, ?,£*.• 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best  of 
breeding.  Free  from  disease.  Pairs  not  related 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y' 


nilDflPQ — Nice  pigs;  $15pair;  no 

UlmUOd  SKRENO  WEEKS, 


Do  Graff,  Ohio 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIFW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


LARGETYPEBERKSHIRES 

Spring  boars  and  sows.  Fall  pigs.  Quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

N.  G.  Wilcox,  12  Jay  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES^ 

I  offer  you  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Berkshires  that  I 
ever  owned,  an  especially  line  showing  of  gilts.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selections.  If  you  can’t  come, 
write  your  wants.  H.  L.  Brown,  Waterport,  Orleans  Co.,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Regular  fall  offering  of  selected  Service  Boars. 

II.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

with  size,  quality  and  best  of  breeding.  PRICES  RE¬ 
DUCED.  H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Kirkville,  N.Y. 


TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N. J. 


HORSES 


100  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 

MARES  AND  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
Also  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Free  circular. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Highland  View  Stock  Farm 

Our  barns  are  filled  with  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgians  at  the  lowest  prices. 

0.  N.  WILSON,  Prop.,  -  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Always  a  good  lot  of  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennet*.  Saddle  Stallions,  Geldings,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Write  us  fully  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  436  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


For  Sale-  Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C.  Swine 

two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS  N  Y. 


Registered  Large  English  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Eight  month  pig  dressed  334  lbs.  Have 
shipped  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina.  Two  month 
old  pigs,  $5.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Royal  Star  Brandywine 

167475  Berkshire  herd  boar  at  pork  price.  Will 
make  you  money.  Write  H.  H.  CORSON,  Avondale,  Pa. 


i rebred  BERKSHIRES^*  fKrX-JbS 


pcDI/CUIDp Q — Tli®  long,  deep,  heavy,  hone  type 
Dcmvonillto  Grown  for  breeders  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  P.ices  right.  A.  C.  HOOPER,  Bozman,  Md. 


LARGE  SERVICE  BOARS 

of  March  and  April  farrow. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marble  Dale,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  stock  foods  src  roughly  oi 
which  are  starch  or  fat  formers 


Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


“widS^Stfo.  and  fat'  part  of  pr“tcln  to  tbre«dof  the  other  would  b?a"  combined 


r>--s_  1.1  iv  nimiiai  niuu  it  nt;cu9-  xiif  iiutriLive  rauo 

l)r:e  part  of  protein  to  three  of  the  other  would  be  a  “  w  ’ r  ratio, whileS part'to  ,enighItawouTd°'bneei 

The  following  analyses  are  used  in  figuring  rations  : 


Feeding  Stuff 

Corn  Fodder,  green 
Corn  Fodder,  curod 
Mixed  Hay 
Red  Clover 
Timothy 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Com  Meal 

Distillers'  Grains,  dry 
Wheat  Bran 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


20.7 

67.6 

84.7 
€4.7 

86.8 
91.9 
85.0 
92.4 
88.1 
93.0 


.6 

1.6 

2.5 
3.3 

2.6 
2.1 
3.8 

12.2 

4.0 

10.2 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 
and  Fat 
12.8 


1.0 

2.6 

4.2 

7.1 

2.8 

10.6 

6.7 

22.8 

11.9 

87.6 


37.3 

44.9 

41.9 

45.3 

42.6 
72.2 
65.8 

47.6 
43.0 


Feeding  Stuff 

Linseed  Meal,  O.  P. 

Hominy  Chop 

Buckwheat  Middling* 

Brewers’  Grains,  dry 

Gluten  Meal 

Gluten  Feed 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 


Dry  Matter  Fat 


90.2 

90.4 

87.2 

91.3 

90.5 
90.8 

89.6 

89.2 

91.3 


Digestible 
Protein  Carbo. 
and  Fat 


7.8 
8.0 

6.8 

6.7 
6.6 
3.6 

4.8 

1.8 
1.9 


30.2 
6.8 

22.7 
20.0 

29.7 

21.3 

10.7 
9.4 
9.6 


47.5 

77.2 

61.2 
45.7 

56.2 

59.3 

62.3 
75.9 
72.1 


as  much  as  20  pounds  of  corn  silage 
per  day,  and  six  pounds  of  the  grain 
mixture,  with  all  of  the  hay  and  roughage 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish.  If 
you  have  an  abundance  of  oats,  or  oats 
mixed  with  Canada  field  peas  the  amount 
of  oats  in  the  ration  might  be  materially 
increased.  The  heifers  that  are  about  to 
freshen  should  receive  a  liberal  amount 
of  this  ration  and  should  evidence  a 
wealth  of  flesh  previous  to  parturition. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  some  hominy 
feed,  or  even  beet  pulp  to  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  during  the  six  weeks  previous  to 
caIvin&-  f.  c.  M. 


December  25,  1915. 


RAISE 
Y0UP 
CALVES 


_  WITH  * 

Bjwnms 

CAIFMEAL 


Carlot  prices  for  standard  feeding  stuffs. 


Bran.  Middlings. 

New  York  .  22.50@23.50  24.00@27.00 

Boston  .  23.00@25.00  25.00@27.50 

Philadelphia  .  23.00@25.60  26.00@27.50 

Pittsburgh  .  22.00@22.50  24.00@26.00 

St.  Louis  .  19.00@21.00  22.00@25.00 

LOCAL  PRICES. 

Ashfield,  Mass.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $25;  mid¬ 

dlings,  $30;  corn,  $30;  corn  meal,  $31;  cotton 
seed,  $37;  hominy,  $28;  gluten,  $29. 

Salem,  Ind.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26;  middlings, 

$30;  oil  meal,  $60;  cottonseed  meal,  $40;  corn 
meal,  $30. 

Townsbury,  N.  J.,  brewers’  grains,  ton,  $27; 
wheat  bran,  $27;  cottonseed  meal,  $38;  oil  meal, 

100  lbs.,  $1.80. 

Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. ,  corn  meal,  100 

$1.66;  bran,  $1.50;  middlings,  $1.70. 

Delhi,  N.  Y.,  wheat  bran,  5-ton  lots, 
middlings,  $31;  corn  meal,  $32;  gluten,  ton, 
cottonseed,  $40;  hominy,  $36. 

Jolly  town,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $28; 
dlings,  $32;  corn  meal,  $35. 

Armbrust,  Pa.,  bran,  ton,  $24  to  $30; 
dlings,  $27  to  $32;  corn  meal,  $32  to  $36; 
oats  and  barley,  $30  to  $33. 

Barre,  Mass.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $30;  Buffalo 
gluten,  $30;  middlings,  $32.50. 

South  Brownsville,  Pa.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $27; 
middlings,  $30  to  $35;  oats,  bu.,  50  cents. 

Mt.  Morris,  Penn.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $26.50; 
middlings,  $31,  meal,  $40;  chop,  $36. 


Red  Dog. 
31.00@32.00 
31.00@31.50 
30.00@30.50 
29.60@?0.00 
26.00@28,00 


Corn  Meal. 
30.00@31.00 
31.00@31.50 
30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
25.00@26.00 


Cottonseed 

Meal. 

38.00@39.00 

38.00@39.00 

38.50@39.00 

37.50@38.00 

35.00@37.60 


lbs., 

$26; 

$28; 

mid- 

mid¬ 

corn, 


Ration  of  Home-grown  Feed 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  Guernsey 
cows  from  the  following  feeds,  which  I 
have  on  the  farm?  Oats,  corn,  corn¬ 
stalks,  silage,  mixed  clover  hay  and  oat 
straw.  I  do  not  care  much  for  feediug 
the  oat  straw,  and  think  I  have  plenty  of 
hay.  Is  it  necessary  to  buy  any  feed  in 
addition  to  the  above  in  order  to  get  a 
proper  milk  yield?  g.  E.  h. 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

From  the  above  mentioned  forage  and 
grains  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
suitable  combination  that  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  good  milking  cows,  because 
these  feeds  do  not  contain  enough  protein 
to  balance  the  ration  properly.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  G.  E.  II.  has  abundance  of  good 
corn  silage,  clover  bay,  corn  and  oats,  and 
desires  to  make  use  of  these  feeds  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  purchase  at  least  two  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  something  as  follows: 

Digestible  Digestible 
protein,  carbohydrates. 


be  somewhat  as  follows:  Will  the  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  flow  secured,  by  feeding 
purchased  high  protein  feeding  concen¬ 
trates  in  addition  to  a  good  variety  of 
home  grown  nitrogenous  forage  crops  and 
grains,  be  great  enough  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
tra  expense  and  labor  required  to  haul 
the  feed  from  town,  etc.?  We  recognize 
the  manurial  value  of  feeding  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates. 

In  other  words  should  not  the  average 
dairy  farm  in  the  East  be  so  managed 
that  it  will  produce  more,  or  all,  of  the 
foods  required  by  the  kind  of  animals 
kept  on  the  farm?  It  is  getting  so  in 
the  East  that  some  farms  are  little  more 
than  exercising  grounds  for  the  dairy 
herd.  Corn  silage  and  mixed  hay  are 
produced  in  abundance  but  the  bulk  of 
the  feeding  concentrates  are  derived  from 
town  and  hauled  patiently  to  the  farm. 
In  the  process  of  this  exchange  the  farm¬ 
er  does  all  the  work  and  cheerfully  gives 
up  the  bulk  of  his  milk  check. 

E.  E.  ROBEKTSON. 


Dairy  Ration 

.  Will  you  advise  me  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  dairy?  I  have  silage,  good 
cured  corn  fodder,  fair  hay  and  a  fair 
supply  of  corn,  which  will  be  ground, 
cobs  and  all,  and  quite  a  supplv  of  man¬ 
gels.  .  t.  H.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  ration  given  below  is  for  1000- 
pound  cow,  giving  30  pounds  of  four  per 
cent,  milk  daily. 

20  pounds  corn  silage. 

15  pounds  mangels. 

8  pounds  mixed  hay. 

10  pounds  corn  fodder. 

2  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal. 

4  pounds  distillers’  grains. 

1  pound  cottonseed  meal. 

2  pounds  gluten  feed. 

In  feeding  this  ration 
eral  rule  of  feeding  one 
three  to  3 y2  pounds  of ’4%  to  5y2% 
milk,  and  one  pound  grain  to  3V2  to 
four  pounds  milk  for  3%  to  4%  milk. 
Distillers’  grains,  cottonseed  meal  and 
gluten  feed  are  all  high  protein  feeds. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  these,  since  the 
feeds  which  you  have  on  your  farm  are 
all  low  in  protein.  h.  f.  j. 


Market  the  Milk 

Raise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow’s 
milk  orbutter  and 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
it9  feed.by  raisinglton 

B  latch  ford's  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal  i 

Fet,  ,100J^ilo,r®  ox  rich  milk  feed  from  100  pounds  of 
Blatcnforu  s  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costa  you  only  one-fourth 
aa  much.  It  will  make  your  calf  grow  fast  and  well. 

Blatchford**  Calf  Meal  Is  composed  of  ths  elements 
ths  youn*  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  ita  life; 
»s  thoroughly  steam  cooked  ^prevents  bowel  troubles  and 
other  ills  due  to  improper  milk  substitutes. 

Blatchford'a  Pig  Meal  insures  quick,  sturdy  growth  of 
young  pigs  at  weaning  time,  without  setback  or  fallingoff. 

Write  us  for  our  Free 
Book  on  “How  to  Rasiso 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 

J  J  m  *  * cessfully  Without  Milk. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 
4349_Madlson  St.,  Waukegan,  III. 

L.  C,  Beard ,  Hagers- 

town,  Md.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  Blatchford'a 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
anyone  100  Pet.  tnat 
has  calvea  to  raise.  ' 


follow- 

pound 


the  gen- 
grain  to 


f\SKIN  YOUR  HOGS 


Pay.  ""Write  at  on™  for  Vnf 
show  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  business  of  /J 

your  own  without  any  capital.  The  °lJA 
°Pef ,  ^hat  start  first  are  protected ^ fl 
In  their  territory.  Dept.  RNY. 


10  lbs.  clover  hay . 

.71 

4.9 

30  lbs.  corn  silage . • 

.42 

5.16 

2  lbs.  cornmeal  . 

.156 

1.6S 

4  lbs.  ground  oats . 

.352 

2.7 

4  lbs.  gluten  feed . 

.852 

3.22 

2  lbs.  distillers’  grains . . 

.456 

1.77 

19.43 


2.94 

Nutritive  ration  1:6.6. 

Even  this  ration  would  be  considered 
too  wide  by  most  careful  dairymen. 

For  the  eow-s  giving  a  good  flow  of 
milk  some  high  protein  carrying  feeds 
should  he  added  to  the  home-grown  grains 
and  fodders  in  this  instance.  For  the 
young  stock  and  dry  cows  a  suitable 
growing  ration  could  he  made  of  the 
various  home-grown  feeds  without  pur¬ 
chasing  any  concentrates. 

Aside  from  the  mere  balancing  of  ra¬ 
tions  there  are  other  principles  involved 
in  the  problem  of  G.  E.  H.  In  the  first 
place  he  has  made,  apparently,  no  well- 
planned  attempt  at  producing  from  his 
farm  the  maximum  of  protein-carrying 
forage  crops  and  grains.  He  simply  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  on  hand  the  materials  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  desires  to  know-  wheth¬ 
er  a  suitable  milk-producing  ration  can 
be  combined  from  these  w-ithout  purchas¬ 
ing  other  concentrates.  Under  his  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  it  would  be  wise  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  least  tw-o  different  high  protein- 
carrying  concentrates  to  add  to  the  low- 
protein  feeds  he  has  on  the  farm. 

This  condition  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  growing  more  of  the 
forage  and  grain  crops  needed  to  supply 
for  his  stock  suitable  well  balanced  feeds. 
Any  farmer  can  usually  produce  from 
his  land  plenty  of  corn  silage,  clover  and 
mixed  hay,  oats  and  barley  and  other 
forage  crops.  It  is  somewhat  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  however,  and  requires  some  care¬ 
ful  planning,  to  produce  from  the  average 
Eastern  farm  plenty  of  well-matured  corn 
and  Soy  bean  silage,  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
vetch  hay,  oat3  and  Canada  peas,  barley, 
and  perhaps  buckwheat  from  which  to  se¬ 
cure  some  buckwheat  middlings.  With 
such  a  variety  of  forage  and  grain  crops 
containing  the  maximum  amount  of  home 
produced  protein  there  would  be  small 
reason  for  purchasing  much  other  feeding 
concentrates,  unless  the  farm  w-as  stocked 
beyond  its  capacity  with  respect  to  home 
grown  feeds. 

Careful  students  of  feeding  will  prob¬ 
ably  argue  (and  with  some  good  reason, 
perhaps)  that  even  with  the  maximum  of 
nitrogenous  home-grown  forage  and  grain 
crops  it  would  still  be  advisable  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  high  protein  feeding  concen¬ 
trates  to  supplement  the  home-grown 
feeds.  The  answ-er  to  this  criticism  would 


Ration  for  Purebred  Holsteins 

I  have  bought  one  bull  and  three  heif¬ 
ers,  all  of  high  breeding,  the  bull  being 
a^  brother  to  Einderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue 
121083,  the  champion  cow  in  the  United 
States.  The  bull  is  two  years  old  and 
the  heifers  three.  I  w-ish  to  feed  them  a 
ration  for  their  further  complete  develop¬ 
ment.  What  would  you  recommend? 
Heifers  are  with  second  calf,  due  to 
freshen  in  February  next. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  have  on  hand 
such  products  as  usually  prevail  on  a 
dairy  farm,  and  the  following  ration 
would  be  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
young  bull  and  the  four  heifers. 

.  For  roughage  animals  that  are  grow¬ 
ing'  should  have  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
with  plenty  of  corn  fodder  to  pick  over. 
A  useful  grain  mixture  would  be  made 
up  as  follows :  200  pounds  of  cornmeal, 
200  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  200  pounds  of 
distillery  grains,  100  pounds  of  oil  meal 
and  100  pounds  of  ground  oats.  This 
gram  mixture  should  be  fed  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  will  enable  the  animals  to  grow 
vigorous.  Care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  permit  them  to  put  on  excessive  flesh. 
However,  it  is  necessary  for  young  and 
vigorous  animals  at  this  age  to  evidence 
flesh-carrying  characteristics  as  an  index 
of  their  ability  as  feeders,  suggesting  they 
had  the  ability  to  consume  a  large  amount 
of  feed,  and  thus  be  economical  producers 
of  dairy  products. 

The  grain  should  be  fed  twice  daily, 
and  if  you  have  silage  they  might  receive 


Kieffer  Pears  for  Stock  Feeding 

Are  Kieffer  pears  of  anv  value  for 
feeding  purposes  to  horses  and  cattle? 

Lewiston,  N.  Y.  f.  b.  k. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  had 
experience  in  feeding  Kieffer  pears  to  live 
stock.  We  should  think  that  the  pears 
ought  to  be  cooked  or  steamed  before 
feeding,  as  it  seems  doubtful  if  cattle 
would  under  ordinary  conditions  eat 
them  raw.  Our  advice  would  be  to  steam 
the  pears  and  feed  mixed  with  bran  or 
cornmeal,  as  turnips  are  frequently  fed 
to  hogs.  It  may  be,  however,  that  some 
of  our  fruit  growers  are  handling  the 
pears  successfully.  In  that  event  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  them. 


MINERALS 
HEAVED 
IMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  Ration  for  Kentucky  Jerseys 

I  have  been  trying  out  a  new  ration, 
and  find  it  very  satisfactory ;  am  adding 
this  IV  inter  dried  distillers’  grains,  which 
are.  proving  an  excellent  mixture  to  my 
ration,  as  these  grains  are  great  milk 
producers..  Below  you  will  find  the  dif- 
feient  varieties  of  feed  that  I  am  mixing 
together  and  feeding  to  my  cows:  One 
gra)u  t°  four  pounds  of  milk. 
-00  lbs.  of  dried  distillers’  grains,  200 
lbs.  bran,  100  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs 
hominy  meal,  25  lbs.  linseed  feed  meal. 
1  am  adding  one  gallon  of  salt,  mix  all 
these  feeds  thoroughly.  I  feed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  30  pounds  silage,  15  pounds 
in  morning  and  15  at  night;  give  what 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  they  will  clean 

UP*  ,  .  S.  J.  HOWARD. 

Kentucky. 


I 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  w 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re 
duces  Strains.  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  La 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  am*. 
2UJa,»n,mLCC?  per  b°ttle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

n.  F.  YOUNG,  P,  0.  F.,  W  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


•e 


OUR  NEW  HANDY  BINDER 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imitation  Leather 
Back  and  Corners,  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside 
Lns,"j  e  Cover  Neat,  Lining  Paper,  Stamped  in 
Gold—  ItunAL New-Yorker”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Molasses  and  Grain  Products 
Dairy  Feed  that  Fills  the  Milk  Pall 


What  you  get  out  of  your  cows  depends  on  what  you  put  into  them.  You  can- 

COWS  t0  b®.good  milkcra  unless  you  feed  them  every  day  all  the 
Ingredients,  in  proper  proportion,  necessary  to  increased  milk  production. 

whiclflnCa  few^a’^  y‘t?I:,ee?Ac‘lmp,ote'  mllk-produclng  ration, 

Ing  In  feed  coJt.”  y  ,ncroas*s  the  milk-yield  of  any  cow,  at  a  substantial  sav- 

.  „o£?mp0sed  of  °.ld  Process  linseed  oil  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  cottonseed  meal,  ground  and  bolted 
Is  •C1hpi)ed  0at  ^‘Product  and  high  grade  cane  molasses!  Thrmollsses  in  this  fefd 

p ’3  ?  nn^n*hrPetlZer-Vaids  dl?uStl0n  and  13  stronK  in  Protein  and  carbohydrates.  Cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  and  thrive  onj it  more  than  on  natural  grain  feeds,  or  by-products  fed  in  the  ordinary  way 

Here  Is  The  Proof 

.  ^r.  J.  S.  Leeds,  proprietor  of  the  Belmont  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa.  fed  his 
neu  d  i5  daya  on  the  ordinary  ration  of  by-products  composed  of  corn  chop. 

bran,  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and  brewer’s  grain,  at  a  cost  of 
$60.26.  The  milk  yield  was  13,488  lbs. 

n.ext  fifteen  days  Mr.  Leeds  fed  the  same  herd  on  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed,  at  a  cost  of  only  $54.  The  milk  yield  was  14,350  lbs.,  a  gain  of  902 
lbs.  of  milk  at  a  saving  In  feed  cost  of  $6.26. 

->  This  is  the  experience  of  all  who  use  Sucrene  Feeds. 

.  "°*  Mop*  the  approved  modem  methods  I  The  superior  feeding  value  of 

„»d  troubK  *$£$£28  I  u  *““*-*  '» 

^  Don  t  Feed  Yonr  High  Priced  Grain— Save  money  and  Get  Better  Results 
pi  ,  With  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

mefreeSof  *  £f‘ ed  °f  Sucrene  Dairy  Peed  for  only  a  few  days  will  convince  you  fully — as  it  has  other  feeders 

and  without  I  *^dk‘Prod  uci  ngqual  i  tics.  All  Sucrene  Feeds  are  of  guaranteed  uniform  high  quality, 

ligation  booklets ^^They  are  all-the-year-round  feeds — will  not  sour  or  grow  musty  in  hot  weather.  We  have  valuable  in- 
o.Jra.  you  W  Fill  »u,  uul  .all  „e, 

^AMERICAN  MILLING  CO.,  Sucrene  Station  5,  Peoria,  Ill. 

^  Sncrene  Calf  Meal  — th,e 

- 


Sncrene  Alfalfa 
Horse  Feed 

enables  heavy  work 
horses  to  do  16  miles 
of  plowing  a  day 
without  loss  of 
weight  or  energy. 
Composed  of 
strength  producing 
grains,  milled  be¬ 
fore  mixing  with 
alfalfa  and  molasses. 
A  palatable  feed;  ani¬ 
mals  digest  it  thor¬ 
oughly— no  waste  for 
birds  to  pick  up. 


■  Sucrene  Calf  MoaP . 
..Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  . 

•  Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 
.Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
.Aroco  Fat  Maker 

•  Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed 


.  perfect, 
-whole  milk. 


money-saving  substitute  for 


My  name. 

P.  O . 

I  have . Cows, 

My  Dealer  is. 

P.  O . 


•State 


^  Sncrene  Hog _ 

^^JSncrene  Poultry 


Meal  _ the  complete  grain  ration;  pro-, 

-  motes  rapid,  healthy  growth. 


Feeds  — the  egg-making 
-  and  developing 


«feeds  for  hens  and  chicks. 

Ho, . HoJ^.  Amco  Fat  Maker 

for  market  in  four  to  six  weeks 
less  time. 

.State . 
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Various  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  the  Entire  Herd 

I  understand  the  method  used  for  com¬ 
puting  a  ration  for  a  single  animal.  In 
a  ration  for  a  herd  where  it  is  desirable 
to  use  a  common  mixture  for  all,  varying 
only  the  quantity  fed  to  each  individual, 
how  is  the  ration  computed  V  Is  it  desir¬ 
able  to  figure  on  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  total  nutriment?  Should  the 
nutritive  ratio  be  wider  than  the  aver¬ 
age  individual  in  the  herd  would  require? 

Scranton,  Pa.  g.  \v.  m. 

Usually  in  making  up  a  ration  for  a 
herd,  a  general  mixture  is  made,  like  any 
of  the  ideal  rations  which  we  have  been 
printing.  It  is  true  that  each  herd  will 
contain  cows  with  very  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  feeding  habits,  but  usually  it  is 
thought  most  economical  to  make  up  one 
general  ration,  and  feed  more  or  less  of  it 
in  proportion  as  the  cow  gives  milk.  In 
smaller  herds,  or  where  particular  pains 
can  be  given,  the  individual  test  of  each 
cow  is  considered.  We  know  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  a  feeding  box  is  used 
so  as  to  carry  a  number  of  different  feeds 
through  the  stable.  This  box  is  mounted 
on  wheels  and  contains  several  bins  or 
compartments.  One  bin  contains  corn- 
meal,  another  bran,  another  cottonseed 
meal,  and  so  on.  The  feeder  wheels  this 
box  down  through  the  stable.  He  either 
knows  personally  the  characteristics  of 
each  cow,  or  there  is  a  printed  slip  pasted 
to  the  box  which  shows  him  just  what 
each  cow  needs.  Each  separate  bin  con¬ 
tains  a  little  scoop  or  measure  holding  an 
exact  quantity  of  the  grain.  Cow  No.  1 
may  do  better  with  a  mixture  of  corn- 
meal.  bran  and  cottonseed.  The  feeder 
knows  this,  and  he  feeds  these  grains  to 
that  particular  cow.  The  next  one  for 
some  reason  might  do  better  on  oil  meal 
in  the  place  of  cottonseed,  and  another 
might  need  gluten.  In  this  way  the  in¬ 
dividual  tastes  of  the  cows  are  consulted 
and  handled  properly  by  the  feeder.  In  a 
small  herd,  and  with- a  very  careful  feed¬ 
er,  this  plan  is  often  very  effective.  In 
other  cases  the  general  mixture  is  used, 
and  the  feeder  may  carry  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  cottonseed  on  his  box.  Certain 
cows  might  have  a  pound  or  so  of  the 
cotton  seed  in  addition  to  the  regular 
mixture.  Various  plans  are  worked  to 
carry  out  this  feeding.  The  other  day  we 
saw  in  a  first-class  stable  a  large  feeding 
cart  on  wheels,  filled  with  a  standard 
feeding  mixture.  At  one  end  of  the  cart 
was  an  upright  from  which  hung  a  pair 
of  scales,  with  a  large  scoop  attached  to 
it.  The  feeder  wheeled  this  down  in 
front  of  the  cows  and  put  into  this  scoop 
just  enough  of  the  mixture  to  weigh  out 
each  cow’s  ration.  This  was  quickly 
poured  out  into  the  manger..  The  ration 
for  an  entire  herd  -where  this  extra  feed¬ 
ing  is  not  practical  should  be  figured  on 
about  the  average  requirements. 


Ration  for  Guernsey 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
Guernsey  cows  to  be  used  with  corn  sil¬ 
age,  with  oat  and  pea  hay  and  mixed 
hay  for  roughage?  I  have  a  quantity  of 
buckwheat  straw  with  some  grasses  in  it. 
Is  there  much  merit  in  it  for  roughage? 

New  York.  N.  L.  w. 

In  figuring  a  ration  for  your  Guernsey* 
cows,  I  have  assumed  as  a  basis  an  1100- 
lb.  cow  giving  30  pounds  of  4*4%  milk. 
I  find  that  the  following  makes  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  one  that  is  economical 
at  the  present  feed  prices  and  a  ration 
which  is  very  palatable  and  should  pro¬ 
duce  milk :  30  lbs.  corn  silage,  8  lbs. 
oat  and  pea  hay,  4  lbs.  mixed  hay.  The 
grain  ration  to  be  made  up  as  follows: 
Dried  distillers’  grains  three  parts,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  two  parts,  flour  wheat  middlings 
two  parts,  wheat  bran  one  part,  dried 
beet  pulp  one  part.  Feed  one  pound  of 
this  grain  mixture  for  each  3 Yi  pounds 
milk  produced  daily.  In  supplying  the 
roughage  in  this  ration,  it  would  of 
course,  be  better  to  feed  oat  and  pea  hay 
entirely  in  preference  to  mixed  hay.  I 
assume,  however,  that  you  have  a  limited 
supply  of  the  oat  and  pea  hay  and  rather 
than  to  feed  it  all  out  at  one  time  and 
then  fall  back  on  the  mixed  hay,  I  should 
prefer  to  carry  the  two  along  together. 

Buckwheat  straw  has  very  little  merit 
as  a  food  on  which  to  produce  milk.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  the  straw  has  con¬ 
siderable  hay  in  it  as  you  say,  you  might 
use  it  in  part  at  least  for  your  dry  cows 
and  heifers.  H.  F.  J. 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal  for  Horse  and  Fowls 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  feeding  corn 
and  cob  ground  together  to  a  horse  or 
chidkens?  If  so  in  what  proportion 
should  it  be  fed  in  a  dry  mash  to  chick¬ 
ens?  I  use  the  New  Jersey  experiment 
station  dry  mash.  I  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  using  cob  and  corn  meal  except 
for  sheep  and  cows,  so  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  J.  w.  L. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

Cobs  ground  with  cornmeal  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  filler,  which  is  to  lighten  up 
the  ration  and  form  the  bulk  which  is 
very  necessary  in  feeding  not  only  cows 
and  sheep  but  horses  and  poultry  also. 
The  feeding  value  of  cobs,  however,  is 
very  low.  In  practice  we  find  that  they 
are  worth  about  the  cost  of  grinding. 
They  are  hard  to  digest,  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  their  low  feeding  value, 


prevents  their  extensive  use  by  our  best 
feeders,  as  they  find  far  better  results 
will  follow  the  use  of  wheat  bran  for 
poultry  and  dry  brewers’,  or  distillers’, 
grains  for  horses  and  cows,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  ration  is  made  sufficiently 
bulky  without  asking  the  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  to  digest  a  lot  of  absolutely  waste 
material,  thereby  reducing  their  capacity 
for  production  proportionately.  The  New 
Jersey  ration  which  j-qu  mention  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  dry  mash  and  there 
would  certainly  be  no  advantage  gained 
by  adding  cob  meal.  c.  s.  G. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  ending  Dec.  17,  1915. 


The  commercial  values  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  what  they  sell  for — not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  food  value  or  what  some  one 
thinks  or  wishes  they  were  worth.  Hence 
representative  sales  rather  than  opinions, 
even  though  unbiased,  are  the  correct 
basis  for  quotations.  Except  in  cases 
where  quality  is  standardized  by  scoring, 
the  top  grade  refers  to  the  best  on  sale 
at  the  time.  The  best  sheep,  lambs, 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  one  week  may  be  much 
better  or  poorer  than  the  next. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Markets. 

MILK. 

The  Borden  contract  prices  for  the  six 
months  beginning  with  October  are  based 
on  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  there  being 
a  difference  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  three  and  five  per  cent.  fat.  The 
price  increases  uniformly  three  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  fat  increase.  Following  are  the 
prices  within  the  100-mile  shipping  zone. 
Outside  points  receive  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  less. 

3%  3.5%  4%  4.5%  5% 


Oct.  . 

_ $1.70 

$1.85  $2.00 

$2.15 

$2.30 

Nov.  . 

.  .  .  1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Dee.  . 

.  .  .  1.S0 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

Jan.  . 

...  1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

Feb.  . 

_  1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

March 

_  1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

BUTTER 

The  better  grades  of  creamery  are  2 Yt 
cents  higher,  partly  because  of  the  low 
proportion  of  these  qualities  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  partly  on  account  of  the  storm, 
which  has  held  up  shipments  and  delayed 
trucking  in  the  city.  In  the  medium  and 
under  grades  of  both  creamery  and  dairy 
the  market  is  decidedly  weak. 


Creamery,  best,  above  92  score,  lb .  37  @  37t6 

Extra.  92  score  .  36  ®  36!^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  [30  ®  35 

Lower  Grades .  24  @  28 

State  Dairy,  beat .  32  ®  33 

Common  to  Good .  23  ®  26 

Ladles  .  19  ®  23 

Packing  Stock .  18  ®  21 

Process  .  21  ®  25 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  33^  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  36  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  33. 

CHEESE. 

Very  little  business  doing  at  present,  as 
export  buyers  are  unwilling  to  meet  the 
prices  asked  by  holders  for  the  best 
grades. 


Whole  Milk,  State  specials .  1694®  1714 

Average  fancy  .  16  ®  16J4 

Under  grades .  13  @  16^ 

Daisies,  best .  17  ®  17^ 

Young  Americas .  17 li@  1794 

Skims,  special .  .  13  ®  15 

Fair  to  good .  7  ®  10 


EGGS 

There  have  been  some  sales  of  large 
white  eggs  at  two  cents  above  last  week, 
but  to  get  such  prices  there  must  be  no 
mixture  of  sizes  running  down  to  18  to 
20  ounces  per  dozen.  Small  sizes  answer 
fairly  well  for  cooking  and  some  lines  of 
family  trade,  but  make  trouble  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  as  the  patrons  complain 
of  the  size  of  the  portions.  Gathered  eggs 
of  mixed  colors  bring  40  to  45  cents.  A 
rather  large  volume  of  export  business  is 
developing  in  medium  to  good  grades, 
which  has  strengthened  the  tone  of  stor¬ 


age  eggs. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  50  ®  54 

Medium  to  good .  40  @  48 

Mixed  colors,  best .  42  ®  44 

Common  to  good .  30  ®  38 

8torage,  best,  .  24  ®  25 

Common .  18  ®  22 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Arrivals  appear  to  be  ample  for  cur¬ 
rent  needs.  The  general  range  of  prices 
runs  about  as  last  week,  though  here 
have  been  sales  of  choice  chickens  and 
fowls  at  one  cent  higher. 


Chickens,  lb 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  .... 

Ducks . . 

Geese . 


14  ®  16 

15  @  16 

11  ®  11 14 

14  ®  16 

13  @  15 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Considerable  stock  is  four  days  over¬ 
due.  If  there  are  no  severe  storms  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  special 
shipments  for  Christmas  will  be  piling 
in  just  as  this  delayed  stock  is  being  un¬ 
loaded,  which  would  weaken  the  market 
for  medium  and  low  grades.  As  at 
Thanksgiving  fancy  qualities  of  turkeys 
are  expected  to  be  scarce,  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  around  28  to  30  cents.  Tur¬ 
keys  from  the  Southwest  are  bringing  from 
23  to  24  cents,  and  thin  stock  down  to  15. 

(Continued  on  page  1531) 


Mixed  With 

Cotton 


Meal 


maxes  a  daier,Dener  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

You  can  get  better  results  and  have  healthier  cows  by  mixing 
DRIED  BEET  PULP  with  your  Cottonseed  Meal.  Try  feed¬ 
ing  two  parts  (by  weight)  of  the  Pulp  with  one  of  Cottonseed  Meal. 


A  Wonderful  Milk  Producer 

When  the  DRIED  BEET 
PULP  goes  into  the 
cow’s  stomach  along 
with  the  Cottonseed 
Meal  it  swells  and  sepa¬ 
rates  the  particles  of  food  into  a 
light,  loosely  held  mass  and  en¬ 
ables  the  cow  to  get  more  nu¬ 
triment  out  of  the  entire  ra¬ 
tion.  The  result  shows  quick¬ 
ly  in  the  pail.  The  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  organs  are  stimulated 
healthily;  the  flow  of  milk 
increases.  You  will  find  it 
truly  “like  June  pasture  the 
year  'round.” 
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A  Cooling  Laxative  Feed 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  is 
cooling  and  slightly  lax¬ 
ative.  The  loose  pulpy 
mass  moves  freely  thru 
the  digestive  tract  —  off- 
feed  conditions  are  prevented— the  food 
does  not  pack  in  a  solid  mass — the  en¬ 
tire  system  is  toned  up — the  bowels 
are  gently  relaxed— good  health  is  in¬ 
sured  and  your  profits  grow.  Try  a 
few  sacks  of  Larrowe’s  DRIED 
BEET  PULP  and  you  will  see 
why  it  is  so  much  sought  after 
by  the  most  successful  dairymen 
everywhere.  Nothing  else  can 
take  its  place.  It  is  a  pure,  suc¬ 
culent  vegetable  feed  from  roots — 
handy  to  use  and  keeps  indefinitely. 


Speak  To  Your  Dealer— NOW 

Last  year  the  entire  Beet  Pulp  crop  was  taken  by  old  customers 
almost  at  the  first  announcement.  Now  the  new  crop  is  ready 
— orders  are  pouring  in  from  dealers  for  carloads.  You  will 
want  your  share  of  this  great  milk  producing  feed,  too. 
Don’t  be  disappointed.  Speak  to  YOUR  dealer  at  once— tell 
him  to  be  sure  to  order  Larrowe’s  DRIED  BEET  PULP — 
then  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  freshest,  cleanest 
Beet  Pulp  you  can  buy.  Look  for  our  trade  mark 
and  guarantee  on  the  tag  of  every  bag. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO., 

424Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Western  orders  filled  from 

Western  Factories.  (24) 


Fully  three-fourths  of 
ell  the  Worlds  Records 
made  by  dairy  cows  in 
recent  years  have  been 

made  with  Oried  Beef  Pulp 
as  a  part  of  the  ration. 
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COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
*  Half  the  Cost  -with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute.* Simplest  anti 
best  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  the  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac 
tlcal  for  household  use. 


We  make23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers 


ry 

Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc 
Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Box  15 ,  Batavia.  III. 


FATTER  HOOS 
MORE  MILK 
MORE  EGGS 
!  ON  LESS  FEED 


Don’t  Begin  Another  Winter  Without  a 

“Farmers’  Favorite” 

i  FEEDCOOKER  and  BOILER 

OAVES  enough  to  pay  for  itself 
•J  every  few  weeks.  Many  uses  every 
day,  every  season,  indoors  and  out. 
Saves  4-5  any  fuel.  No  brick  founda¬ 
tion.  30  days’  free  trial.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Interesting,  convincing  cir¬ 
culars  free. 


LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  62-76  OwegoSt.,  Cortland,  N.Y, 


For 
this 
James  stall. 

Same  steel  pip¬ 
ing  land  square  hori¬ 
zontal  pipe,  dust-proof 
fittings,  Triple  Curve  Stall 
Partitions;  same  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  stanchion  anchors;  same  system 
^  of  anchors  for  quick,  easy  erection;  same 
JAMES  stanchion,  cow-proof  lock  door-knob 
type,  lock  open  clip,  everlasting  hinge,  double 
chain  hanger  with  flat  links,  wood  lining;  same 

r  baked-on  enamel  finish;  samesystem  of  shipping  assembled;  same 
style  and  durability  found  in  JAMES  complete  feature  equipped 
stalls.  It  is  the  JAMES  $10  stall  without  some  of  the  special  features. 

JAMES  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

is  found  in  hundreds  of  the  finest  dairy  barns.  It  is  serving  dairymen  who 
are  doing  business  on  a  small  scale.  The  small  barn  equipped  with 
JAMES  $4  or  $4.75  stalls  is  a  JAMES  barn,  through  and  through,  and 
dairymen  who  started  with  stalls  without  all  the  features  are  adding  them 
right  along,  because  the  equipment  is  making  increased  profits  each  year. 

JAMES  line  includes  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions;  Pens,  Carriers, Ventilators, 

Watering  Buckets,  etc.  Take  advantage 
of  James  barn  building  service.  Start  right 
—lose  no  time  in  writing  for  information. 

Tpll  IT-  how  many  cows  you  own  and 
tell  US  when  you  expect  to  build  or 
remodel  and  receive  copy  of  JAMES 
Catalog — FREE. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

DP30  Cane  St.  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 
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Shrink  in  Laying  ;  Connecticut  Ration 

1.  White  Leghorn  pullets,  April  hatch, 
have  been  laying  100  eggs  per  day  (400 
pullets),  and  they  have  taken  a  drop 
to  60  eggs  per  day.  I  had  been  feeding 
the  Jersey  Experiment  Station  ration  and 
the  past  week  I  substituted  dried  beet 
pulp  (steamed  over  night)  for  Alfalfa, 
as  a  poultry  raiser  out  here  advised  me 
to  do.  Do  you  think  beet  pulp  is  a 
good  substitute  for  Alfalfa?  2.  Would 
you  give  me  the  mash  and  grain  ration 
the  Storrs  College,  Conn.,  feeds  during 
the  egg-laying  contest,  that  is  the  kind 
of  mash  and  grain  and  the  amount  fed  to 
each  pen  or  100  birds  by  weight  or 
measure?  h.  w. 

Spotswood,  N.  J. 

1.  Dried  pulp  is  not  a  substitute  for 
Alfalfa,  though  it  is  a  desirable  substi¬ 
tute  for  fresh  beets,  cabbage,  etc.,  when 
the  latter  cannot  be  had.  Alfalfa  is  rich 
in  protein,  which  beet  pulp  lacks.  Clo¬ 
ver  will  replace  Alfalfa. 

2.  The  dry  mash  used  at  the  Storrs 

contest  was  composed  of  wheat  bran,  200 
pounds,  cornmeal  100  pounds,  gluten  feed 
100  pounds,  ground  oats  100  pounds, 
standard  middlings  75  pounds,  fish  scrap 
45  pounds,  beef  scrap  45  pounds,  and  low 
grade  flour  25  pounds.  The  scratch  grain 
consisted  of  cracked  corn  60  pounds, 
wheat  60  pounds,  oats  40  pounds,  barley 
20  pounds,  Kafir  corn  10  pounds,  and 
buckwheat  10  pounds.  The  dry  mash  was 
kept  before  the  fowls  in  open  hoppers 
and  the  grain  was  fed  by  hand,  varying 
the  amount  from  time  to  time  as  the 
appetites  and  condition  of  the  pullets  de¬ 
manded.  There  was  no  fixed  rule  for 
quantity.  m.  b.  d. 


perience  with  green  cut  bone  is  that  it 
can  be  profitably  fed  to  poultry  of  all 
kinds  from  the  time  they  are  a  week  old, 
if  it  is  ground  fresh  daily,  and  balanced 
by  a  dry  mash  that  contains  not  over  5 
per  cent,  meat  scraps. 

For  hens  intended  to  be  put  in  breeding 
pens  I  would  not  feed  bone  till  eggs  for 
hatching  are  desired.  It  is  a  strong  food 
and  pound  for  pound  has  not  its  equal  as 
an  egg  producer.  e.  g.  carr. 

New  York.  _ 

Dry  Mash  Hopper 

Can  you  give  a  plan  for  a  dry  mash 
hopper,  one  that  I  can  make  myself? 
I  wish  to  use  it  between  two  pens,  each 
pen  holding  25  chickens.  I  have  made 
several  but  none  o'f  them  is  just  right. 

Seymour,  Conn.  d.  h. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  dry  mash  hopper  is  to  construct 
it  so  that  hens  cannot  flirt  the  mash  out 
and  waste  it.  The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  one  in  cross  section  that  may  be 
used  between  two  pens  and  may  be  made 
in  any  size  desired.  The  essentials  are 
that  the  throat  through  which  the  fowls 
reach  the  food  should  be  about  as  narrow 
as  the  hens  can  conveniently  put  their 
heads  through  and  that  the  apron  should 
stand  at  such  an  angle  as  svill  cause  it 
to  catch  the  mash  when  it  is  flirted  by 
the  hens.  A  little  experimenting  will 
determine  these  things.  The  throat 
through  which  the  mash  feeds  down  from 
the  hopper  should  not  be  too  narrow,  as 
dry  ground  grain  clogs  easily.  If  hens 


December  25,  1915. 


Oat  Sprouter 

Would  you  give  directions  how  to  make 
an  oat  sprouter  suitable  for  from  300  to 
500  hens,  operated  by  a  kerosene  lamp? 

Gloucester,  Mass.  E.  l.  m. 

An  oat  sprouter  is  simply  a  cabinet  of 
trays,  arranged  one  above  another,  and 
artificially  heated.  A  lamp  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  provision  for  circulation  of  air, 
should  answer  the  purpose.  I  have  never 
made  one  and  invite  the  submission  of  a 
practical  design  from  some  one  who  has. 
Such  “sprouters”  are  not  needed,  how¬ 
ever,  where  a  warm  room  is  available. 
The  furnace  cellar  of  ordinary  dwellings 
is  often  used.  A  friend  recently  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  his  method  of  sprouting 
oats  for  700  fowls.  Each  day  he  filled 
an  ordinary  water  pail  with  oats  and 
turned  enough  warm  water  into  them  to 
soak  them  up;  the  second  day  they  were 
again  wet  down  with  warm  water,  and 
on  the  third  they  were  turned  out  onto 
the  concrete  floor  of  his  furnace  cellar 
in  a  layer  about  two  inches  thick.  Wood¬ 
en  strips  separated  the  batches  from  each 
other  and  the  oats  were  kept  moistened 
with  warm  water  until,  the  sprouts  had 
grown  for  about  three  weeks ;  then  a 
section  was  rolled  up  and  carried  to  the 
poultry  housej,  where  strips  were  cut 
off  for  the  hens.  The  warmth  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  furnace  cellar  is  sufficient  for 
sprouting  oats,  and,  where  one  is  avail¬ 
able,  a  cabinet  sprouter  is  not  needed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Section  of  Dry  Mash  Hopper 

persist  in  flirting  their  food  while  in 
search  for  attractive  morsels,  the  throat 
may  be  still  further  protected  by  upright 
sticks,  between  which  the  fowls  have  to 
stick  their  heads,  or  a  piece  of  wide  mesh 
poultry  netting  may  be  placed  over  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Green  Bone 

On  page  1420,  I  note  you  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  from  those  having  used  green 
bone.  I  use  it  as  follows :  one-half  ounce 
per  bird  a  day;  which  I  mix  with  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  bran  and  damp  the 
whole  with  skim-milk ;  this  makes  a  well 
balanced  damp  mash  much  relished  by 
the  fowls.  I  never  feed  it  when  spoiled, 
and  owing  to  limited  supply,  feed  it  only 
about  twice  a  week,  but  not  to  breeders 
in  breeding  season,  or  young  stock  on 
range.  H.  E.  R. 

Virginia. 

In  answer  to  the  letter  of  J.  A.  S.  re¬ 
garding  the  feeding  of  green  bone,  my 
experience  with  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  is 
that  green  bone  is  essential  for  them,  and 
is  way  ahead  of  meat  scrap,  though  it 
is  more  trouble  to  feed,  as  no  bone  grind¬ 
er  works  easily  unless  one  has  other  than 
elbow  power.  It  keeps  hens  from  feather 
pulling  and  egg  eating,  and  they  certain¬ 
ly  shell  out  more  eggs.  Start  in  with 
one-half  ounce  per  bird  three  times  a 
week,  and  gradually  increase  to  every 
other  day.  Then  increase  the  amount  to 
one  ounce  per  bird  and  no  more.  Feed 
in  a  slatted  trough  so  that  all  the  birds 
may  get  their  share.  Use  only  fresh 
bone,  and  do  not  save  either  fresh  or  cut 
bone  unless  the  temperature  is  around 
zero.  The  grinder  must  be  kept  well 
oiled  and  cleaned,  and  rats  and  mice  are 
the  best  cleaners.  F.  m.  f. 

Having  fed  green  cut  bone  for  several 
years  the  results  may  be  of  value  to  J.  A. 
S.,  who  inquires  on  page  1420.  For  daily 
feeding  one  pound  to  20  fowls  is  sufficient 
to  obtain  a  good  egg  yield.  Fed  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities  it  is  an  ideal  food  and 
can  entirely  take  the  place  of  meat  scrap 
in  the  di’y  mash,  although  personally  I 
prefer  a  small  quantity  of  scraps  in  a  dry 
mash  even  though  green  bone  is  fed.  For 
growing  cockerels  intended  as  breeders  I 
have  fed  green  bone  as  mentioned  above, 
provided  they  had  good  range.  Otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  fatten  rather  than  give  them 
the  growth  desired  for  breeders.  Mv  ex- 


Picking  Ducks 

Will  you  give  directions  (if  there  are 
any)  for  picking  white  ducks,  so  as  to 
save  feathers  in  good  condition? 

Emmitsburg,  Md.  mrs.  k.  r.  b. 

Feathei's  are  in  the  best  condition  when 
dry-picked.  The  duck  should  be  killed  by 
sticking  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  a 
sharp  knife  cutting  deeply  enough  to 
sever  all  the  blood  vessels.  Then  the  bird 
should  be  given  a  rap  on  the  head  to  stun 
it,  but  not  to  crush  the  skull.  The  feath¬ 
ers  are  then  removed  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  There  should  be  a  pail  of  water  con¬ 
veniently  near  in  which  to  wet  the  hand 
that  is  picking.  A  few  feathers  at  a  time 
should  be  pulled  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  way  they  grow.  Sometimes,  if 
the  skin  is  very  tender,  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  skin  with  the  left  hand  while  a 
few  feathers  at  a  time  are  pulled  out 
straight.  The  coarse  feathers  should  not 
be  put  in  with  the  small  ones.  Some  of 
the  down  can  be  rubbed  off ;  the  rest 
should  be  shaved  off  if  the  birds  are  to  be 
sent  to  market.  If  they  are  to  be  used 
at  home  the  down  can  be  singed  off.  Some 
pickers  sit  beside  the  feather  box  and  hold 
the  head  between  the  knee  and  the  box. 
Others  hang  up  the  bird  and  pick  stand¬ 
ing.  The  essentials  of  the  operation  are 
to  bleed  and  stun,  then  remove  the  feath¬ 
ers  as  quickly  as  possible.  w.  h.  h. 

Good  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  200  White  Leghorn 
pullets  hatched  May  5  and  Mav  28.  I 
got  the  first  egg  October  21 ;  'am  now 
getting  three  dozen  per  dav.  Are  they 
doing  as  well  as  the  average'  flock  of  this 
number?  I  have  asked  this  question  of 
poultry  men  in  this  section  and  can  get 
no  definite  answer.  I  am  a  greenhorn  in 
the  poultry  business.  c.  J.  F. 

Well-cared-for  White  Leghorn  pullets 
should  commence  to  lay  at  between  five 
and  six  months  of  age.  At  first,  laying 
will  be  irregular  and  scant.  Your  pullets 
are  doing  well — very  well.  Yes,  I  think 
that  they  are  beating  the  average  flock  by 
considerable,  but,  when  you  stop  to  think 
of  it,  the  average  flock  are  mighty  poor 
layers.  If  hens  or  pullets  cannot  be  made 
to  excel  the  average,  their  owner  will  find 
himself  playing  a  losing  game.  Three 
dozen  eggs  per  day  in  October  from  May- 
hatched  pullets  needn’t  give  you*  the  big 
head,  but  it  indicates  that  you  have  given 
these  fowls  excellent  care  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  them  a  paying  proposition. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  told 
from  experience  how  to  rear  and  market 
poultry.  He  sti’ongly  advised  yearling 
hens  for  bi’eeders,  with  the  most  vigorous 
cockerel  obtainable.  The  cockerel  that  is 
always  scrapping  and  that  drives  the 
other  males  is  the  one  that  will  sire  the 
most  vigorous  chicks. 

Prof.  Itice  of  Cornell  gave  two  ad¬ 
dresses  of  more  than  ordinary  helpful¬ 
ness.  He  explained  the  new  Cornell 
poultry  house,  told  of  the  experiments  at 
Ithaca  that  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
best  time  in  Spring  for  hatching  chickens 
that  will  do  their  maximum  through  life, 
and  gave  rules  for  selecting  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  hens  without  ti’ap-nesting.  The  pul¬ 
lets  that  begin  to  lay  first  should  be 
banded  and  recorded.  The  following  Fall 
the  yearlings  that  continue  to  lay  long¬ 
est  should  be  selected.  As  a  rule  these 
will  be  found  to  be  those  that  began  first. 
These  are  the  ones  to  keep  as  breeders. 
Tlie  hens  that  are  laying  can  be  selected 
without  waiting  for  them  to  go  onto  the 
nests.  In  September  the  hens  that  are 
molting  have  stopped  laying  and  will  not 
begin  again  till  late  in  the  Winter.  They 
should  be  discarded.  The  Fall  layers  have 
on  their  old  coats  and  look  shabby.  If 
they  belong  to  a  yellow-legged  breed  the 
shanks  are  faded  and  pale,  for  the  pig¬ 
ment  that  colors  the  skin  and  yolks  has 
been  used  up  in  the  production  of  eggs. 
With  the  Leghorns  the  ear  lobes  of  the 
pullets  before  laying  are  usually  yellow¬ 
ish  because  of  the  surplus  pigment  se¬ 
creted  and  stored  by  the  vigorous  organs 
of  the  young  birds.  By  the  time  they 
have  laid  half  a  dozen  eggs  the  yellow 
will  have  disappeared,  and  the  early  lay¬ 
ers  can  be  selected  by  the  white  ear  lobes 
without  touching  a  bird.  The  comb  is 
to  some  extent  an  indication  of  laying, 
but  is  not  infallible.  The  texture  of  the 
comb  is  a  surer  sign  than  the  color.  A 
hen  that  is  laying  has  a  soft  and  velvety 
comb  compared  with  that  of  a  hen  that  is 
not  laying. 

<(  Prof.  Lambert  answered  the  question, 
“What  is  the  best  breed  of  fowls  to 
keep?”  by  the  reply,  “The  one  you  like 
best.”  He  said  that  it  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  would  take  better 
care  of  the  birds  of  which  he  was  fond. 
He  used  to  speak  disparagingly  of  some 
breeds  until  he  learned  that  in  'the  hands 
of  some  they  were  a  success.  At  one 
time  before  a  class  of  students  he  spoke 
of  the  Iloudans  as  an  ornamental  fowl 
but  of  little  utility.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  a  student  came  to  him  and  stated 
that  he  earned  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  college  expenses  by  means  of  a 
flock  of  Iloudans.  At  another  time  he 
was  invited  to  visit  a  large  flock  of  An¬ 
dalusians.  It  was  a  handsome  flock.  He 
remarked  to  the  owner  that  he  surely  had 
the  national  colors  in  the  combs,  ear  lobes 
and  plumage.  It  was  the  best  he  could 
say.  When,  however,  the  owner  told  of 
their  egg  production  he  decided  no  longer 
to  condemn  the  Blue  Andalusians  as  a 
utility  fowl.  An  advantage  of  standard 
birds  over  mongrels  was  noted  by  Mr. 
Lambert  that  the  writer  never  before 
heard  mentioned.  A  man  with  a  large 
poultry  plant  complained  that  he  could 
not  keep  hired  help  for  any  length  of 
time.  He  was  asked  what  breed  he  kept. 
He  replied  that  he  kept  a  mixture  of  all 
breeds.  He  was  advised  to  get  and  stick 
to  one  breed.  He  did  so,  and  found  that 
the  hired  men  took  more  intei-est  in  the 
birds  and  remained  with  him  longer. 

_ _  W.  H.  H. 

“No,”  complained  the  Scotch  professor 
to  his  students,  “ye  dinna  use  your  facul¬ 
ties  of  observation.  Ye  dinna  use  them. 

lor  instance- - ”  Picking  up  a  jar  of 

chemicals  of  vile  odor,  he  stuck  one  finger 
into  it  and  then  one  into  his  mouth. 
“Taste  it,  gentlemen  !”  he  commanded,  as 
he  passed  the  vessel  from  student  to  stu¬ 
dent.  After  each  one  had  licked  his  fin¬ 
ger,  and  had  felt  rebellion  through  his 
whole  soul,  the  old  professor  exclaimed 
triumphantly:  “I  tol’  ye  so.  Ye  dinna 
use  your  faculties.  For  if  ye  had  ob- 
sarved,  ye  would  lia’  seen  that  the  finger 
I  stuck  into  the  jar  was  nae  the  finger 
I  stuck  into  my  mouth.” — Windsor  Mag¬ 
azine. 


Lowest  Price  Yet 

,  I^egg  INCUBATOR 

i  Wonderful  bargain,  built  from  best  materials  *" 
with  latest  improvements.  Genuine  California 
I  Kedwood.  Double  doors— Deep  Nursery— Copper  Hot  Water 
I  Heater— Double-Disc  Regulator— Safety  Lamp,  Tester,  etc. 

Takes  The  Guesswork  Out  Of  Hatching 

I  100  per  cent  hatches  common.  Hundreds  of  dead  air  cells 
I  WBC®  e*fa  sudden  chancres.  Incubator  alone  $7.85- 

I  with  Brooder,  $9.85 — frt.  paid  E, of  Rockies.  Money  back  with 
8  per  cent  interest  if  not  satisfied.  Order 
today  or  get  big  free  poultry  book  and 
special  new  Combination  Offer. 

Progressive  Incubator  Co., 

Box  145  Racine,  Wisconsin  , 


as 


FrelgHPald] 

East  of 

the  Rockies 


*  Both  are  made  of  I 
-_4  Calif.  Redwood. 

'I  Incubator  is  cov-  m  m 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  I 
Iron;  has  triple  walls,  — 

B  copper  tank,  nursery, 

1  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

b .  K.  DWri fe  for^FREE Catalog  No wf  _ _ 

noun  INCUBATOR  CO.,  PepH21  Rseins.WjTWWa^^  (2)  | 

Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 
New  Flats  and  Fillers-  New  Egg  Cases 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DESCRIBING  OUR 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  N.Y 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


oarian  and  Enolish  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
.Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MA CKENSEN,  Natural, 
ist.  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 

I  ntpctRnnk  Proflteble  Poultry.  Flne.t 
LiaiCdl  IHfUIV  publish.a;114  pages  210  plot  arts 
end  bseutilui  color  plates.  Tells  how  to  succeed  with 
poultry,  describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  S3  pure¬ 
bred  varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls, sees,  Incu¬ 
bators,  sprouters,  etc.  This  greet  book  only  5  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  47.  Clarinda,  Iowa 

For  Sale-Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Toulouse 

GEESE  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

M.B  _ 

Bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  purebred  and 
healthy.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  Livonia,  New  York 

TURK  EYS-J?.0  Bronze.  B.  Red.  Narragansett  Black, 
White  and  Slate.  Muscovy  Ducks  and 
Chickens.  Circular.  Write  CLARK  BROS  ,  Freeport,  0. 

POUR  YOUNG  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS, 
1  $4.50  each.  B.  T.  Walker,  Unionville, Virginia 

Gianf  BpOUTA  TdUK  R  c>  Re(J  Cockerels, 
Uldni  DiUniB  loms  $2.  Shropshire  Sheep! 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 


Non- Roving  Bourbon-Red  Turkeys 

Adirondack  strain.  Farm  raised.  Absolutely  hardy 
»hd  healthy.  Toms,  $5:  Hens,  $4. 

JOHN  Q,  ADAMS,  -  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Brnrt7A  To  m  C— c  O  c  k  e  r  s  I  S.  *4  wild. 
.TT'tI1/  .  ■  um&  Best  in  the  country. 
$15  and  $25.  Also  one  yearling,  kt  wild.  No  black- 
head.  Miss  A.  M.  WALKER,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Bronte  T urkeys-^fJL^S'.'aa*,-; 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  s  I“TS11F  «»•"{• 

CASSIE  D.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexandlr,  Pa! 


Ducks1  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  Pekin  and  Buff  Orping, 
“  ton  drakes  at  special  prices  for  December- 

Write  me  your  wants.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N  J. 


GOBestBrepda-C!1,ekel1?.  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
,  guineas,  dogs  and  hares.  Stock  for 

wale.  \  aluable  catalogue  free.  H.  a.  Somlcr,  Bo«  29,  Sellerwiile.Pa. 

RED  SUSSEX  EGGS 

Twenty  birds  en  route  from  England.  These  and 
former  importations  in  my  coming  pens.  The  util¬ 
ity  breed  of  the  near  future  Mating  list  on  request 

alter  January  1st.  W.  W.  GRAVES,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Special  Sale  Breeders  and  Egg  Producers 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
At£lcAn  6nj,,lei»s.  A  few  choice  lots  Barred  Rock 
and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  ready  to  lay.  Campines, 
Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Wvandottes. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  It.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits.  ’ 

MANN’S  “"Khicutter  1°  HIS'  FBEETBIIL  »<-»£& 

Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper  auto- 
matlcfeed.  Outsail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs  Don’t 

buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W,  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Mlllord,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire  Poultry 

At  the  recent  poultry  day  gathering  at 
New  Hampshire  College  at  Durham  the 
best  program  ever  presented  was  enjoyed 
by  a  large  audience.  Miss  Mahanev  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  was  there  to  tell  how 
she  makes  a  success  of  turkey  rearing  iu 
New  England.  Prof.  Lambert  of  the 
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To  The  Rural  New-Yorker — 

Gentlemen:  -  I  have  received  my  reward  of  six  tablespoons  and  I  am 
delighted  with  them,  and  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  generous  premium. 
I  surely  will  work  for  your  paper,  which  is  the  best  farm  paper  1  know — as  I  have 
the  opportunity.  Thanking  you  again,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

Laura  A.  Marston,  Raymond,  N.  H.,  Route  1 


WE  are  sending  out  hundreds  of  Rewards  daily, 
every  one  of  them  giving  good  satisfaction,  or 
the  privilege  of  returning.  Write  for  our  new 
12  Page  Reward  List — Postal  will  do — Department 
“M,”  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  sixth  week  of  the  contest  shows  a 
drop  in  the  egg  output  of  187.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week,  the  number 
laid  this  week  being  1,544.  Last  week 
the  total  was  95  eggs  ahead  of  last  year's 
output ;  it  is  now  only  three  eggs  ahead. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  takes 
first  place  this  week,  her  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  laying  44  ;  their  total  is  132. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Stevens’ 
White  Wyandotte  ‘•Tilly”  was  the  best 
layer  of  the  pens  of  “Favorite  Hens,” 
entered  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  contest 
last  year.  Tom  Barron’s  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  are  second  with  a  score  of 
43,  and  a  total  of  1S2 ;  and  .Tules  F. 
Francais’  Barred  Rocks  are  third  with 
an  output  of  40.  while  they  lead  all  other 
pens  in  the  total  to  date,  viz.,  237.  Each 
year  that  Mr.  Francais  has  entered  the 
contest,  his  Barred  Rocks  have  shown 
remarkable  laying  qualities. 

In  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  or 
breeding  stock,  it  is  well  for  the  buyer  to 
note  the  production  for  several  years  of 
the  stock  he  intends  to  buy.  A  lucky  se¬ 
lection  of  10  birds  may  win  a  premium 
when  the  average  production  of  the  flock 
is  very  low.  The  four  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  from  England  make  a  good 
showing  both  in  the  week’s  output  and  in 
the  total  to  date.  The  Imperial  Progres¬ 
sives  have  not  “progressed”  any  as  yet. 
Their  record  just  ties  that  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  week’s  record 
follows : 

Barred  Rocks  Week  Total 


A.  B.  Hall.  Connecticut . 

Mrs.  Andreas  Brooks,  New  York . 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachuseits . 

Jules  F.  F'rancais,  Long  Island . 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia  . 

Fairflelds  Farms,  New  Hampshire.... 

O.  A.  Foster,  California  . 

Oregon  Agr.  College.  Oregon . 

Rock  Bose  Farm,  New  York . 

Mendelay  Poultry  Yards,  Ohio . 

White  Rocks. 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Massachusetts . 

Keweenah  Farm.  Massachusetts . 

Holliston  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts.. 

Buff  Rocks. 

A.  A.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Columbian  Rocks. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Wilcox,  Connecticut,, 
White  Wyandottes. 

Lime  Bidge  Farm,  New  York . 

National  White  Wyan.  Club,  Pa . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

P.  W.  Rackus,  Ontario  . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Stevens,  New  York . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Massachusetts... 

J.  E.  Watson,  Connecticut . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England.... 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Bray,  Missouri . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Merrythought  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts... 

G.  Arthur  Cook,  Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Connecticut . 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont . 

Homer  P.  Doming.  Connecticut . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  New  York . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Connecticut . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut 
Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island . 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Connecticut . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  New  Hampshire . 

F.  D.  Clark,  Connecticut . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  Rhode  Island 

Charles  Becker,  Connecticut . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Massachusetts . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Connecticut . 

H.  W.  Colli  ngwood.  New  Jersey . 

W.  H.  Bumstead,  Connecticut . 

Pineerest  Orchard's,  Massachusetts.... 

Hamilton  Institute,  Virginia . 

Jos.  Brandenburg,  Michigan . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania. 

Jav  H.  Ernisse,  New  York . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  New  York . 

James  II.  Lord,  Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Itollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut. 

Windsweep  Farm.  Connecticut . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 

Dictograph  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

F.  M.  Peaslev.  Connecticut . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Coinnson,  England  . 

Marsden  Cross  P.  Farm,  England.... 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York . 

River  Ledge  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vermont . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio.... . . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

Branford  Farm,  Connecticut . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Connecticut . 

Ellis  W.  Bentley,  New  York . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut . 

Bonnie  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.... 

George  Phillips,  Connecticut . 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia . 

Toth  Bros.,  Connecticut . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Illinois . 

Harry  Williams,  Connecticut . 

Oakcrest  Farm.  New  York . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  New  Jersey . 

Summer  Grove  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Buff  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  Hensley,  Michigan . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Connecticut . 

Black  Leghorns. 

J.  Collinsou,  England  . 

Red  Sussex. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Conrad,  New  Jersey . 

Mottled  Anconas. 

Claude  Clinton,  New  Jersey . 

Elmwood  Farm,  New  York . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  Rhode  Island . 

Oregons. 

Oregon  Agr.  College,  Oregon . 
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Imperial  Progressives. 

Win.  R.  Wells,  Rhode  Island . 

Black  Rhinelanders. 

A.  Schwarz,  California .  7  SC 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Winners  of  Laying  Contest 

A  neighbor  of  mine  takes  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  World.”  The  reports  of  the 
laying  contest  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  varies  so  radically  from  the  reports 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  have 
decided  to  write  for  an  explanation.  The 
following  will  show  how  the  two  reports 
differ  as  to  the  winners  of  the  contest: 

Page  1364,  R.  N.-Y. — 1st.  Barron's  W. 
Wyandottes,  2072  eggs;  2nd,  Hillview 
Reds,  2039  eggs;  3rd,  Barron  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  2001  eggs.  .  „  _TT 

Page  39,  November  A.  P.  II . —  1st, 
Pen  53,  F.  F.  Lincoln,  White  Leghorns, 
2088  eggs;  2nd.  Pen  14,  Barron’s  White 
Wyandottes,  20S5  eggs ;  3rd,  Pen  42, 
Storrs  White  Leghorns,  2083  eggs. 

Those  reported  as  winners  in  the  A. 
P.  W.  Your  report  gives  egg  records  as 
follows : 

A.P.W.  R.N.Y. 

Lincoln’s  W.  Leghorns..  208S  1462 

Barron’s  W.  Wyandottes  2085  2072 

Storrs  W.  Leghorns....  2085  1974 

As  we  would  like  to  know  who  did 
win  will  you  kindly  explain? 


The  report  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  cor¬ 
rect.  The  English  Wyandottes  won  with 
the  Vermont  R.  I.  Reds  second — the  fig¬ 
ures  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  being  correct 
The  “Poultry  World”  figures  are  one  year 
old,  as  .Lincoln's  Leghorns  won  last  year. 


Hurrying  R.  1.  Red  Pullets 

What  can  I  do  to  hurry  my  July- 
hatched  pullets  along  to  get  them  to  lay¬ 
ing?  What  feed  and  grain?  They  are 
full  grown,  but  have  no  combs  yet;  R.  I. 
Reds.  MRS.  H.  C.  S. 

Starks,  Me. 

It  requires  time,  as  well  as  food,  to 
hurry  pullets  along.  Meat  in  some  form 
is  the  one  special  food  that  hastens  de¬ 
velopment  and  this  should  be  fed  lib¬ 
erally  to  July-hatched  pullets  from  the 
start  if  quick  maturity  is  desired.  It 
is  useless  to  withhold  it  until  Fall  and 
then  expect  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by 
feeding  heavily,  however.  Meat  scrap 
may  be  kept  in  open  hoppers  constantly 
before  pullets  that  are  accustomed  to  it, 
or  it  may  he  fed  to  them  as  one-fourth 
part,  by  weight,  of  their  regular  mash. 
A  good  mash  may  be  composed  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  feed, 
gluten  feed  and  high-grade  beef  scrap. 
This  is  forcing  because  of  its  high  pro¬ 
tein  content,  with  the  large  proportion  of 
animal  food  in  it.  Fed  moist,  more  rapid 
gains  can  be  secured  with  it  than  if  given 
dry,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
duce  diarrhoea  by  overfeeding,  and  some 
green  food  and  the  usual  whole  grains 
should  also  be  provided  in  proper  quan¬ 
tities.  Feeding  late  hatched  pullets  at 
least  once  daily  upon  moist  mash,  from 
the  beginning,  will  induce  quicker  growth 
and  earlier  maturity  than  all  dry  grain 
feeding.  M.  B.  D. 

Ration  for  Ten  Hens 

How  much  wheat  and  corn  should  be 
fed  to  Wyandotte  pullets  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  bran  mash  at  noon,  also  ration  for 
10  hens?  d.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  ex¬ 
actly  measured  ration  for  10  hens.  In 
addition  to  the  mash  at  noon,  grain 
should  be  fed  morning  and  night;  giving 
in  the  morning  just  a  little  less  than 
will  wholly  satisfy  the  fowls,  and  at 
night,  a  little  more.  This  amount  must 
be  learned  by  observation  as  it  varies 
from  time  to  time.  If  over-fed  in  the 
morning,  the  fowls  will  be  listless  through 
the  day  and  will  not  eat  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  mash.  A  surplus  at  night,  how¬ 
ever,  will  send  all  the  hens  to  bed  with 
full  crops  and  will  be  eaten  early  in  the 
morning.  Wheat,  corn  and  oats  make  a 
good  whole  grain  ration,  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  mash  containing  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran,  cornmeal,  gluten  feed  and 
beef  scrap  or  meat  meal.  There  are  many 
good  combinations  of  ground  grains  anc 
accessories,  but  a  ration  need  not  be  un¬ 
duly  complicated  to  be  good.  M.  b.  d. 


NelsonTank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  Free  Trial 


Heats  water  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  fuel. 
Burns  trash,  cobs,  wood  or  coal.  All  heat  under 
water.  60,000  in  use.  If  you  don’t  think  it  worth 
double  the  price,  return  it  at  our  expense. 


youiowu 


As  Dependable  as 
a  Hen’s  Instinct 

The  Hall  Colony  Brooder  is  so  sensitive  to  chicks’ temperature  needs 
it  all  but  thinks  for  them;  broods  500  chicks,  the  practical  limit  with 
one  brooder,  at  fuel  expense  of  45c.  a  week.  Original  coal  heated 
colony  brooder— marketed  by  the  Hall  Company  years  before  any  other. 


Good  layers  and 
breeders  are  range  raised. 

With  cheap,  portable  brooder  nouses,  useful  i 
you  can  brood  hardy ,  healthy  chicks  in  the  held 


HALL  COLONY  BROODER 


/  the  original  colony  brooder  that  broods  up  to  500  chicks  easier,  cheaper 
than  one-tenth  the  number  can  be  raised  under  any  small  flock  system. 
Built  for  pradical  service;  has  52"  round  hover,  easily  raised  on  pul¬ 
leys,  detachable  felt  curtains;  caft  iron  Stove,  revolving  triangular  grates 
cut  out  ashes  or  clinkers;  fire  pot  carries  14  hours  fuel— no  magazine 
'  needed;  coaling,  shaking,  ash  removal  without  raising  hover— no  chilled 
chicks,  no  gas;  thermostat  absolute  in  temperature  control;  regulator  parts 
few,  positive— no  delicate  bearings,  counterpoise  weights,  complicated  levers.  , 

"5  Send  For  Free 
Brooder  Literatures 
— tells  best  and  cheapest’ 
way  to  brood  healthier. 


lew,  posinve—  no  ueiwaic  ucaiuigo. 
Hall  Incubators 

are  i  n  sections  —  < 


.  9Qy?4y54"  over 


•  -—chicks;  how  successful  farmers  and  poultrymen  use  the 
Hall— and  why;  free  construction  plans  for  easily  and  cheaply 
built  brooder  houses. 

Write  for  Free  Book  about  Hall  Incubator* 

Original  and  standard  mammoth;  capacities  1,200  to 
20,100cggs.  The  one  machine  of  absolute  reliability  in 
practical  production  and  performance — used  by  most 
successful  poultrymen.  Start  small  and  grow  with  the  Hail 
into  the  profitable  business  of  commercial  hatching. 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Company 
!  115  Southern  Avenue,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 

1 1  ■  I  ■  I  ■  I  ■  I  ilfmnTI  BTMT1 1  ■  I 


III  II 


TRAP-NESTED 


Q  P  DIICC  I  CRUDRUC  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  RHODE  IS- 
0.  b.  DUrr  Ltofumno  lflND  reDS  for  sale.  Write 
lOOO  Island  Poultry  Farm,  South  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 

243  Egg  Record  Hen» 


F ully  Guaranteed  Stock  HdRHsf  that 

will  lay  in  January.  Breeders,  one  and  two  years 
old.  Hens  at  $2;  cocks  and  cockerels,  to  $.‘i,  that  are 
guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  we  will  refundyour  money. 

WHITMAN  FARM,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLEIS 

ing  pullets  my  specialty.  I  don’t  buy  stock  to  sell. 

L.  E.  INGOLHSBY,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets  at 
$3,  $5  and  $10.  Eggs  in  Season. 


300  May  Hatched  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  andrT>* 

W.  Young  blood.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 


Chester  County  Pity.  Farm, 

BOX  7  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels~^i^tr)0“1’J 

Wyckoff’s  strain.  Vigorous,  Farm  Range  grown 
birds  from  record  layers.  Also  yearling  liens  and 
cocks.  Prices  Right.  K.T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Rich  cherry  to  mahogany,  large  hardy,  free  range 
hen-hatched  stock,  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  wide- 
set  legs.  Heavest  winter  laying  Reds  in  America. 
Laying  rates  21 1  to  267  eggs.  Splendid  breeding 
cockerels  trom  trapnested  layers;  splendid  young 
breeding  hens;  some  fine  utility  birds  at  extremely 
low  prices;  early  hatched  1915  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Safe,  delivery,  upright  dealings.  Hatching 
eggs.  1916  booklet  now  ready. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  real  bred-to-lay  strain  of  national  reputation. 
We  offer  well  developed  pullets  and  yearling  liens, 
carrying  very  strong  blood  lines.  Cockerels  from 
record  bens,  to  father  consistent  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed . 

COLONIAL  FARM,  Bex  0,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3  months  old.  Also  cockerels,  including  Barron 
strain.  Booking  orders  now.  Write  your  wants- 

HAMILTON  FAKM,  .  Huntington,  N.  Y 


SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Tom  Barron’s  strain 
Exclusively.  A  few  pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices,  considering  quality. 
Records  and  price  list  upon  request. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Ttarron  Stock. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes,  Cock  birds, 
Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets,  out  of  direct 
importation  from  the  World’s  greatest  layers.  Cata- 
logue  free.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3,Versailles,  Ohio 


60  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullels^.y,£,V«,7,„*r,S; 

of  room.  Also  25  yearling  liens,  Young  strain. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


mug*  Mam!  none»s  Crescent  Strain 

Line  bred  for  several  years.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  and  exhibition  birds,  bred  from  se¬ 
lected  layers  and  sold  on  approval. 

D.  R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Cherry  Valley, N.Y. 


AUSTIN’S  200-EGG  STRAIN  S. C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Standard  bred,  high -record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin. 
OLD  AND  Y^UNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Book¬ 
let.  AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS^?!  ^ 

Pittsfield  strain.  $lup.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


"Ft  arrcdL  "Ft  ocks 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  from  Parks’  great-laying 
strain,  $1.50  to  $3  each. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  NMr££ 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Business  birds;  bred  to  lay  “and  they  do  it.”  Orchard 
range,  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Single  birds,  pairs, 
t  ri<  is,  or  pens  mar  ed  for  best  results.  Write  your  wants  now. 

“FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY— Hardy,  Thoroughbred  stock. 
Cockerels,  $2.50  Each.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-ogg  record.  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets. 
6 and  yearling.  Cock,  $12:  fi  cockerels.  $10. 

S.  W.  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Rnrrnn  Rnpltprpk**8-  c-  White  Leghorns,  farm 
Ddll Ull  UUbltol ols  reared  from  pen  imported  di¬ 
rect.  Certified  egg  records,  250  to  280;  order  early. 

The  White  Poultry  Farms,  -  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  LiNGsTSBaDrI  oA5’ 

Wyandotte  cockerels.  Pedigrees  all  over  200.  Im¬ 
ported  birds.  Barron  Farm,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  $L5o 

each.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  N.  j. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-egg  stock.  Imported  direct.  6  pullets  and 
cock,  $15.  Cockerels,  $2.  Barron’s  Wyandottes,  4 
liens  and  cockerel,  $10.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Hillsdale.  N.Y. 

A  .  B  .  HALL’S 
S.  C.W.  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

from  same  matings  as  pens  in  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
$3.  $4.  $5.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  March  1st, 
$15  100.  A.  R.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


M  R  Turlrovc — From  large,  vigorous,  pure-bred 
m.  D.  I  Ul  Itcjo  stock.  Young  toms,  $6;  pullets, 
$4.  Toulouse  geese,  either  sex,  $2.75.  Registered 
Collie  pups,  the  intelligent  kind.  All  stock  shipped 
on  approval.  Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


C.  M.  LAUVER 


8-15c. 

each.  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  etc. 
Money  back 
for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colorado, 
Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  Free. 
-  RICHFIELD,  Pa.,  Box  ?S 


S.  C.White  Orpington  CockerelsiSualityand-Crys- 


up.  Write  your  wants. 


strains,  $2  and  \ 

c.  0.  PHILLIPPI,  Hamburo,  N.Y.  I 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

AND  PULLETS  for  sale.  283  and  263-egg  stock.  Eggs 
and  chicks  for  sale  in  season. 

E.  E,  LEWIS,  -  Apalachin,  New  York 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

with  twenty  years’  breeding  back  of  them,  for 
heavy  laying  and  great  vigor.  March  hatched. 
“  FOUR  ACRES,”  -  Nutley,  N  J 


rRE  BOYS— I  supply  mink,  scentless  skunks,  opos¬ 
sums,  ferrets,  dogs  for  prorogating  purposes, 
Squab.breeding  pigeons,  poultry,  Belgian  hares,  gui¬ 
nea  pigs.  etc.  Thoroughbred  Guernsey  cattle  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Address, Tarman’s  Fur  Farm.Box  R,  Quincy,  Penna. 


White  Orpington  and  Rhode  Island^Red 
Cockerels.  WALTER  PRICE,  Warehouse  Point,  Conn. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  last  echo  in  one  of  the  fiercest  bat¬ 
tles  ever  waged  by  The  Rural  New- 
loBKER  against  deception  and  fraud,  re¬ 
echoed  in  the  court  room  at  Saint  Joseph, 
-Mo.,  last  week,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Lewis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  for  $30,000  against  the 
Rural  I  ublishing  Company,  and  denied 
the  plaintiff  the  right  of  a  new  trial.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  recited  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
Lewis  Publishing  Company  was  illegal 
and  unlawful,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  plaintiff  as  shown  Tiv  their  own  evi¬ 
dence,  was  such  as  not' to  entitle  it  to 
protection  under  the  libel  law. 

For  nearly  20  years  E.  G.  Lewis  has 
been  shifting  from  one  fake  scheme  to 
another.  Big  and  small,  he  devised  about 
7o  fake  schemes  and  collected  from  his 
victims  an  amount  of  money  estimated 
at  twelve  million  dollars.  He  collected 
over  three  million  dollars  on  a  bank 
scheme.  After  three  months’  run  the 
State  closed  the  bank,  and  the  Federal 
Government  issued  “fraud  orders”  against 
it  and  Lewis,  but  he  convinced  his  de¬ 
luded  victims  that  he  was  a  martyr  to 
corrupt  and  jealous  banking  interests, 
and  got  possession  of  the  money  again  in 
exchange  for  his  worthless  notes  and 
equally  worthless  stock  in  his  publishing 
company. 

Lewis’s  crowning  fake  was  the  National 
M  Oman’s  League,  and  its  auxiliary,  the 
alleged  People’s  University.  He  *  made 
these  schemes  broad  enough  to  appeal  to 
every  fault  and  every  virtue  of  man¬ 
kind  and  womankind.  To  the  avaricious 
he  promised  fortunes;  to  the  charitable 
he  offered  orphanages  and  old  woman’s 
homes.  To  the  cultured  he  offered  musi¬ 
cal  and  art  salons,  and  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  he  presented  college  courses.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  civic  pride  in  the  promise  of 
public  halls,  and  he  tickled  vanity  with 
fulsome  praise  and  notoriety.  In  return 
for  all  these  promises  he  received  fees  of 
$52  each  from  women  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  until  he  had  gathered  up  in  all  some¬ 
thing  close  to  three  million  dollars.  He 
interested  some  very  able  and  sincere 
women  in  this  scheme,  and  in  his  pre¬ 
tended  educational  courses  he  interested 
many  of  the  educators  and  came  near 
involving  some  of  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.  lie  promoted 
this  scheme  through  advertising  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly,  Farm  Journal,  and  other 
monthly  publications,  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  anticipating  any  adverse  com¬ 
ment. 

The  first  complaints  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
were  promptly  settled  by  Lewis  with  ex¬ 
planations  and  apologies.  After  several 
thousand  dollars  had  been  returned  the 
demands  grew  too  numerous,  and  Lewis 
refused  settlements.  He,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  launch  new  schemes  and  to  col¬ 
lect  large  sums  of  money  on  them. 

Lewis  got  the  money  from  the  country 
and  spent  it  freely  in  St.  Louis,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  not  without  apologists  and 
defenders  there.  It  was  even  asserted 
that  he  made  such  effective  use  of  other 
people’s  money  that  suits  in  his  local 
courts  or  the  collection  of  claims  were  de¬ 
layed  on  one  technicality  after  another 
until  attorneys  with  claims  became  dis¬ 
couraged  and  quit. 

Lewis  warded  off  unfavorable  publicity 
by  his  reputation  as  a  legal  fighter.  His 
lawyers  were  paid  by  the  money  of  his 
victims,  and  as  other  publishers  had  to 
use  their  own  money  for  defense  of  libel 
suits,  they  prudently  let  him  alone. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  practically  alone  showed 
up  the  true  nature  of  his  schemes.  The 
Federal  government  followed  up  the  tes¬ 
timony  we  presented,  and  indictments 
were  filed  against  Lewis  alleging  fraud, 
and  an  application  was  made  by  his  vic¬ 
tims  for  a  receiver  to  take  over  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Money  stopped  flowing  to  St. 
Louis  and  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
check  the  merciless  exposures  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  Lewis  filed  three  libel  suits 
against  the  paper  in  bis  local  courts. 

The  court  had  no  jurisdiction  and  the 
summons  was  never  legally  served,  but 
the  judge  had  once  acted  on  a  committee 
for  Lewis  on  a  lottery  scheme,  and  the 
suit  was  forced  to  trial  at  a  time  when 
no  one  representing  the  paper  could  be  in. 
court  to  defend.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  Lewis  got  a  judgment  for  $30,000. 

The  next  day  Judge  Dyer,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  appointed  a  receiver  for  the  Lewis 


affairs  in  one  of  the  most  scathing  de¬ 
crees  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  a 
Federal  court.  It  was  thought  then  that 
the  creditors  might  get  something  on  their 
claims,  but  the  details  showed  such  a 
shameless  use  of  the  people’s  money  that 
all  hope  of  getting  anything  back  was 
quickly  abandoned. 

The  crowning  humiliation  of  it  all, 
however,  was  the  success  of  the  Lewis 
monumental  bluff  in  protesting  to  Con¬ 
gress  against  the  fraud  order,  and  mail 
restrictions  on  his  publications.  These 
protests  received  scant  considerations 
until  the  change  in  the  political  com¬ 
plexion  of  Congress  occurred  some  three 
or  four  years  ago.  The  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  then  actual¬ 
ly  undertook  an  investigation  of  the 
Lewis  protest.  At  the  time  Lewis’s  trial 
under  the  indictments  for  fraud  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Just  what  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  we  never  assumed  to 
know;  but  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  that 
the  hearing  was  an  attempt  to  keep 
Lewis  out  of  jail.  Certain  it  is  that  if 
such  was  the  avowed  intent,  the  hearing 
could  not  have  more  earnestly  addressed 
itself  to  the  task  on  the  part  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee,  of  which  the 
lion.  Wm.  C.  Redfield,  now  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  was  a  conspicuous  member. 
With  all  the  efforts  to  favor  Lewis  not 
a  single  charge  of  his  against  the  officials 
of  the  post  office  was  sustained.  The 
committee  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
its  purpose  and  its  work ;  or  it  might 
have  been  disgusted  with  its  own  part  in 
a  pitiable  public  farce,  or  it*  may  lack 
courage  in  an  attempt  to  defend  its  course 
on  the  record  before  the  members  of  the 
House,  but  it  merely  issued  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  report,  letting  Lewis  down  as  easily 
as  it  could,  but  in  effect  telling  him  to  go 
home  and  find  something  better  to  do  than 
the  collection  of  money  from  women  and 
children  on  schemes  of  doubtful  promise. 
The  record  taken  by  this  committee  is  a 
long  one.  It  took  much  time  and  cost 
considerable  money.  We  doubt  if  the 
majority  members  will  ever  review  it  with 
pride.  Secretary  Redfield  has  some  gems 
of  thought  and  principle  in  it  that  would 
plague  a  man  of  more  modest  ambitions. 

Lewis  was  tried  on  criminal  indict¬ 
ments  three  times,  and  each  time  the  jury 
disagreed.  Our  information  is  that  the 
last  indictment  still  stands  and  he  may 
be  obliged  to  stand  another  trial.  He  is 
now  working  another  land  scheme  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  reversed  the  verdict  in  The 
P-  N.-Y.  case  and  the  other  two  suits  had 
previously  been  withdrawn. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  publicity  drove  him  out 
of  the  Eastern  territory  entirely,  and  out 
of  St.  Louis.  He  is  now  working  a  land 
promotion  scheme  in  California,  and  his 
literature  bears  all  the  characteristics  of 
his  earlier  swindles. 

The  experience  illustrates  the  amount 
of  trouble  and  expense  even  a  notorious 
crook  may  make  for  a  publisher  who  tries 
to  protect  his  readers  from  swindling 
schemes,  but  the  publisher  cannot  fairly 
avoid  his  responsibility,  because  the  task 
may  be  unpleasant  or  the  expense  heavy. 

As  a  publisher  he  assumes  a  responsibility 
to  the  public,  and  if  he  neglects  to  give 
timely  information,  he  is  like  the  police 
officer  who  would  turn  his  face  from 
trouble  and  danger  when  he  saw  the  thief 
in  the  street  picking  your  pockets. 


Charles  Abrahamson,  or  A.  Abraham- 
son,  as  he  was  also  known,  has  at  last 
been  caught  and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  a 
Chicago  jail.  Abrahamson  began,  as  far 
as  our  records  show,  at  233  Madison 
Street,  New  York.  He  solicited  ship¬ 
ments  from  farmers,  and  neglected  to 
make  returns,  giving  as  his  excuse  that 
the  tags  had  come  off  the  cases,  or  checks 
lost  in  the  mail.  Later  he  sent  out  a 
couple  of  hundred  checks  in  payment  for 
shipments,  but  as  he  had  no  account  in 
the  bank  on  which  the  checks  were 
drawn,  they  were  returned  to  farmers  un¬ 
paid.  T\  e  next  heard  of  him  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  but  he  did  not  stay  there  long 
enough  to  be  apprehended.  He  operated 
in  Chicago  under  the  name  of  Louis 
Abraham,  and  also  as  Samuel  Pollock, 
Detroit.  He  was  recognized,  however, 
through  his  handwriting  and  methods, 
and  the  postal  authorities  immediately 
began  work  on  the  trail  and  arrested 
him  in  Detroit.  He  was  taken  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  sentence  imposed. 


A  young  neighbor  of  mine,  a  farmer’s 
son  just  graduated  from  high  school,  gave 
me  the  enclosed.  He  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  farm  paper  (?)  called 
l  p-to-Date  Farming,”  and  received  this 
letter.  I  told  him  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people,  and  said  I  would  write 
and  ask  you  if  you  knew  or  could  find  out 
about  them.  It  seems  to  me  a  crime  for 
people  like  that  to  take  money  from 
young  people  starting  life,  and  I  hate  to 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  so-called 
rarm  paper  that  accepts  such  adver¬ 
tisements.  This  young  fellow,  after 
''  aat  I  told  him  about  such  gold  bricks, 
i -S  ^ea  thftt  there  is  something  in 
this  letter,  which  is  why  I  have  taken 
the  matter  up  with  you,  for  the  advice  of 
a  reputable  paper  like  yours  would  con¬ 
firm  what  I  told  him.  A  b  h 

Pennsylvania. 

^ e  have  analyzed  the  Yeterinary 
Science  Association,  of  London,  Canada, 
fake  scheme  in  this  department  from  time 
to  time  for  10  or  12  years  past.  The 
printed  letter  enclosed  assures  the  appli¬ 
cant  that  the  company  is  going  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  of  the  association  in  his 
vicinity  in  the  near  future,  and  desires 
his  services  at  a  salary  of  $80  per  month 
and  an  allowance  of  $50  for  expenses, 
making  a  total  of  $130.  It  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  second  year  the  salary  be 
increased  to  $240  a  month.  Further  on 
in  the  letter  a  text  book  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  referred  to  for  which  a  deposit  of 
$3  is  required.  As  the  scheme  develops, 
the  applicant  for  the  position  will  find 
that  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the 
position  at  all,  and  the  amount  he  is  able 
to  earn  selling  the  books  of  the  Yeter¬ 
inary  Science  Association  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  his  ability  to  fake  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  other  farmers  and  induce  them 
to  sign  orders  for  them.  This  case  of  a 
young  man  just  out  of  high  school  with¬ 
out  experience  or  knowledge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  schemes  of  this  kind,  illustrates  the 
danger  in  reading  publications  that  have 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  they  carry.  The  subscription 
price  of  such  papers  is  usually  nominal, 
or  in  connection  with  some  premium. 
The  rule  is,  however,  that  the  reader 
loses  10  times  more  than  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  legitimate  publications 
through  patronizing  fake  and  fraudulent 
ad\  ertising.  An  individual  reader  may 
escape,  but  the  readers  of  fake  papers  as 
a  whole  must  foot  the  bills. 


December  25,  1915. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


APPLETON 

lWOOD  SAWS 

Make  money  from  wood 
this  winter.  The  portable 
a  rig  (below)  can  earn  its 
cost,  plus  a  big  profit,  in 
'one  season;  and  the 
whole  outfit  is  made  to 
stand  years  of  hard  service. 
Mounting;  strongest  oak  or  steel,  mortised, 
bolted  and  firmly  braced.  Best  steel  wheels, 
staggered  spokes.  Saw  frame,  heavy  angle 
steel  bars, bolted  and  rigidly  braced; equipped 
with  tilting  table.  Saw  blade  20  to  30  inch. 
Appleton  Engines  deliver  full  rated  h.p.with 
least  use  of  fuel;  and  wearfor  years.  Sizes  1>£ 
to  22  h.  p.  (4  to  10  h.  p.  for  outfit  below.) 

Portablt  Outfit 

¥> 


Send  forfree  cata¬ 
logs  showing  10 
—  styles  of  Appleton 
Wood  Saws  and  fulllineof  Engines  Grinders, etc. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  627  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Saved  ME*30 


576L 
*825,° 


Little  Edna  was  trying  in  vain  to 
thread  her  needle.  “Mamma,”  she  said 
finally,  “I  fink  this  needle  must  be  asleep; 
1  JJJst  Tan  ^  Sot  the  thread  in  its  eye  at 
all.” — Credit  Lost. 


1  Zenas  Spicer,  R.  2,  Monmouth,  III.,  says;  "The  No  8 
o  J  riVri^i®r  Bat,sfacU>ry  in  every  way,  works  well  in 

S-lOliwT  «*  J  mflnure  and  has  given  no  trouble.  I  like 

It  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw  think  it  strong- 
er  and  not  aa  liable  to  break;  has  no  cost  wheels,  can 
be  used  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Tight  in  draft 
neattn  appearance  and  well  painted' 
You  saved  me  $30." 

What  more  can  i  say?  Mr.  Spicer 
_  .  has  told  you  the  whole  story.  Spread- 

* syr^th,  »*«■  th° 

land.  Grow 
bigger  crop 
Extra  prof¬ 
it  from  < 

200  loads 
pays  for 
a  spread- ' 
er.  Get 
my  big  new 
.  y*  ~  160-page, 

4-color  catalog  describing 
my  different  spreaders  and 
spreader- boxes  in  detail  —  , 

■  u  .  Rioting  my  new  1916 
-  -  -  7  vWQhoi?;8aJe  Prices.  Shipped  from  Spokane,  Oma- 

HTTTT  £a’  M,nnWolia.  Chicago.  Water-  — 

J  WM  Q  «  wy tJP*1  1  2®Ay-  Write  now.  Address  1 

7°i  Watertoo»  >owa  1 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  TAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 

vr 3virvi3[?u,T' lth  8amPle  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  1  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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OMNI*  PRIZE 
WINNER 

AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


Mogul  8-16  Oil  Tractor 
$675.00  Cash  f.  o.  b,  Chicago 

PHE  small-farm  tractor  is  here  to  stay. 

Farms ^  even  smaller  than  ioo  acres  are 
rapidly  being  equipped  with  Mogul  8-16  oil 
tractors.  Since  their  introduction,  the  great  plant  at 
Chicago  has  been  turning  out  these  machines  by  the 
thousands  and  is  still  behind  orders. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  this  unprecedented  demand. 
Tractor  farming  pays.  Horse  boarders  are  cut  down  to  the 
small  number  required  for  cultivating  and  the  few  other  jobs  for 
which  tractors  cannot  be  used.  The  plowing,  disking,  seeding 
and  harvesting  are  finished  without  relation  to  the  effect  of 
weather  on  horses.  Costs  are  reduced  all  ’round.  Net  farm 
profits  are  higher.  Tractor  farming  pays  well  on  small  farms 

U-e  WOrk  ls  ,done  Wlth  a  M°gul  8-16.  The  longer  you  put 
one,  the  more  money  you  lose. 

The  Mogul  and  Titan  lines  include  larger  tractors  to  30-60 
11  o.Perati.ng  on  low  grade  oil  fuel,  and  a  full  line  of  general 
purpose  off  engines  from  1  to  50-H.  P.  iu  size.  See  the  local 
dealer  who  handles  these  machines  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
'  CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plan® 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


1 


(Continued  from  page  1527) 
Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 


Week  ending  Dec.  17,  1915. 


Fancy  chickens  and  Spring  ducks 
good  demand. 


Turkeys,  choice,  lb . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb. 
Broilers,  common  to  good 

Squab  broilers,  pair . 

Roasters  ..  . 

Fowls . ... 

Spring  Ducks . 

Bqnabs.  doz .  . 

Guineas,  Spring,  lb . 
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@  28 
@  23 

@  30 

@  27 

@  80 
@  27 

@  17^ 

@  18 
@  4  75 
@  25 


VARIOUS  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  are  one-half  higher.  Hothouse 
lambs  scarce.  Pork  and  roasting  pigs 
dull,  few  of  the  latter  bringing  more  than 
13  cents.  Large  quantities  of  rabbits  de¬ 
layed  by  storms  are  expected  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Calves .  9  @  15 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  6  00  <§>10  00 

pork . .  10 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair .  30  @  40 

Jacks,  pair  .  75  @  85 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Business  in  all  lines  of  beef  stock  is  ac¬ 
tive  though  no  higher  prices  than  last 
week  are  noted.  Calves  scarce  and  higher 
for  choice  veals.  Sheep  and  lambs  gen¬ 
erally  50  cents  to  $1  per  hundred  higher. 
Hogs  dull. 

VARIOUS  MEATS. 


Native  Steers .  7  25  @  9  00 

Bulls . 4  60  <§>  5  50 

Cows . 2  85  @  6  40 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb  . .  8  00  @12  50 

Culls .  6  00  @  7  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  8  00  @10  00 

Qogs .  6  50  @  7  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  00  @8  10 

Medium  .  6  80  @  6  90 

Pea  .  6  70  @  6  75 

Red  Kidney .  8  80  @  8  90 

White  Kidney  . 10  00  @10  25 

Yellow  Eye .  6  00  @  6  15 

Lima,  California .  5  40  @5  50 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Market  on  all  lines  of  apples  and  small 
fruits  is  very  dull. 


Apples— Evap.,  choice  to  fancy .  8§4@  9^ 

Lower  grades .  6)£@  7 

Sun  dried .  5  @  G‘4 

Prunes,  lb .  6  @  13 

Apricots .  8  @  14 

Peaches .  4J^@  14 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Currants  .  9  @  12 

Raspberries .  23  ®  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


The  price  range  on  barrelled  apples  is 
wide,  but  there  is  enough  business  at  $4 
to  $4.50  to  justify  this  quotation  on  clean 
well  graded  stock  of  standard  varieties. 
Other  qualities  sell  down  to  $2  and  oc¬ 
casionally  lower.  Cranberry  market  ac¬ 
tive.  Strawberries  scarce,  but  meeting 
very  little  demand. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl. 

Newtown,  bbl . 

Hubbardston,  bbl . 

Winesap . 

Wealthy . 

Twenty-ounce  . 

Jonathan  . 

Greening  .  . 

Baldwin . 

King . 

York  Imperial . 

Spy . 

Culls,  bbl . 

Pears — Kieffer,  bbl . 

Anjou  . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt  . , 
California,  pint . 
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VEGETABLES. 

Market  on  potatoes  firm,  $3.25  being 
asked  for  best  Long  Island,  and  practical¬ 
ly  nothing  offered  under  $2.50.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  very  dull,  many  receipts  being 
frozen.  Cabbage  lower  except  red,  which 
is  scarce.  Onions  doing  slightly  better  on 
anything  showing  good  quality.  White 
turnips,  both  old  and  new  Southern,  sell¬ 
ing  well.  Lettuce  generally  higher,  a  car 
of  fancy  from  Texas  bringing  up  to  $3 
per  half  barrel  basket. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  75  @  3  25 

Jersey  .  2  25  @  2  60 

Maine . 2  75  @  3  00 

State .  2  50  @  2  85 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  60  @  90 

Southern,  bbl .  100  @  1  50 

Beets,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  7  @  11 

Carrots,  bbl .  100  @125 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  60  @  3  00 

Cabbage,  ton .  6  00  @  8  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @3  00 

Onions,  State.,  100  lb.  bag  .  60  ®  2  00 

Conn.  Valley,  bag  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ®  2  60 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  4  00 

Celery,  doz .  15  @  60 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl.  .  100  @5  50 

Squash,  bbl .  1  75  @  2  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


considerably  higher.  Milk,  4c.  at  farm¬ 
er’s  door.  Sc.  retail ;  butter  retail,  32  to 
35 ;  apples,  only  a  few  good  orchards, 
about  $1  retail  per  bu.  Potatoes  scarce 
on  account  of  rot  and  blight ;  consider¬ 
able  shipped  in  sold  at  retail  $1  to  $1.20 ; 
onions,  $1  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  scarce,  $4  to 
$6  per  hundred  retail.  Spring  chickens, 
22  to  25c.  per  lb.  retail,  dressed ;  eggs, 
4Sc.  M.  L.  R. 

Carbondale,  Pa. 

Dec.  9.  Butter,  33c. ;  eggs.  40c. ;  pota¬ 
toes,  60c.  per  bu. ;  apples,  75c.  per  bu. ; 
cabbage,  $2  per  ton ;  pork,  S^c.  per  lb. 
dressed.  Buckwheat,  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 
New  milch  cows  from  $50  to  $80. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  H.  G. 


Hay,  Straw  and  Cabbage 

direct  from  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER.  Write  for  Grades 
and  Prices.  PATRONS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CAYUGA  COUNTY.  Inc.,  211  Masonic  Temple,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  cf 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will 
not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  Oranges,  Brights,  $1.75  per 
box;  quarter  box.  75  cents;  Golden  russets, 
$1.50  per  box,  quarter  box,  50  cents,  F.  O.  15. 
Miami,  Fla.  Quarter  boxes  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press  within  the  fifth  parcel  post  zone.  Brights, 
$1.50;  Golden  Russets,  $1.25.  Write  us  for  ex¬ 
press  rates  and  particulars.  GEO.  B.  CELLON, 
Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


BARGAIN  FARM  Apparatus  For  Sale— 25  H.  P. 

I.  H.  C.  Tractor,  4  bottom  plough,  Davis  6 
bottle  filler  (new),  Star  litter  and  feed  carriers, 
400  feet  track,  8  H.  P.  Stover  gasoline  engine 
on  trucks,  3  H.  P.  Acme  Vertical  Steam  Engine 
(new).  Don’t  write  unless  you  want  something 
— no  time  to  answer  idle  inquiries.  C.  II. 
BAKER,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 


SECOND-HANDED  Cypher  Company  1914  or 
earlier  model  incubators  wanted.  Write  O. 
M.  LAUVER,  Richfield1,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  small  farm  or  country  home 
in  New  York  or  New  Hampshire,  20  to  50 
acres;  house  must  be  in  good  condition  and  mod¬ 
ern,  8  rooms,  near  small  lake  or  stream;  terms 
and  price  must  be  reasonable;  give  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  house  and  grounds;  also  send  photos  if 
possible.  Address  ROOM  912,  30  North  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  III. 


16.000  APPLE  and  Pear  Orchard,  in  Southern 
Rhode  Island  for  sale.  Trees  are  six  to  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  standard  varieties;  property 
comprises  500  acres,  225  in  fruit;  four  dwell¬ 
ings,  ample  buildings  and  equipment.  II.  W. 
HEATON,  West  Kingston,  R.  I. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  Franklinville,  N.  J..  100 
acres,  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
good  buildings;  well  drained,  light  soil.  Write 
J.  G.  MOUNT,  904  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


130-ACRE  FARM — Fine  limestone  soil.  Build¬ 
ings  and  everything  up-to-date.  JAS.  Q. 
KEENER,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 


122- ACRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located1;  good  buildings,  $8,000. 
F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Muunsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  220  aeres,  two  sets  buildings 
(either  one  or  two  farms),  city  comforts,  con¬ 
veniences.  Strictly  first  class.  Write  BOX  92, 
Wooster,  O.,  R.  7. 


FOR  RENT  in  Eastern  Penna.,  300-acre  farm 
stocked  complete  with  chickens,  horses,  pigs, 
registered  Jersey  cows.  All  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Good  chance  for  the  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  FARMER,  Box  345,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


WANTED — A  practical  poultr.vman  to  operate  a 
large  commercial  poultry  farm  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis.  Three  thousand  layers;  stocked. 
Fully  equipped.  Mammoth  Incubator;  two  large 
brooder  houses,  colony  houses,  etc.  Address 
BOX  338,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  MAN — Position  wanted  by  American, 
26,  understands  poultry  in  all  its  brandies. 
BOX  357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  permanent  position, 
poultry  or  hog  farm  preferred.  Thoroughly 
experienced.  Practical  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Capable  of  taking  entire  charge  and  running 
farm  profitably.  BOX  358,  care  U.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN  of  experience  desires  position 
after  Jan.  1st  on  commercial  plant.  Can  handle 
all  branches  of  the  work.  Will  make  valuable 
man.  Address  BOX  350,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  ns  assistant  herds¬ 
man;  good  milker;  understands  care  of  stock; 
wages  secondary  consideration.  B.  ROSEN,  1109 
Columbia  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG,  sober,  married  man,  wants  position  as 
working  foreman;  life  experience  on  a  farm. 
BOX  355,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


There  is  very  little  change  in  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Most  of  the  roads  are  embargoed, 
and  demand  is  so  light  that  stocks  are 
working  out  slowly. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  00  @24  50 

No.  2 . 2150  @22  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @19  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @22  00 

No  grade  . 10  00  @16  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 


COMPLETE  SET  of  shingle  machinery  30-in. 

horizontal  saw,  automatic  trip  table,  1  six 
knife  edger  for  1  or  2  men  and  buneher,  all  good 
as  new;  reason  for  selling,  all  cut  out;  cheap. 
BOX  33,  Wyandanch,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  creamery  outfit,  including 
DeLaval  Separator,  steam  turbine  1,250  lbs. 
capacity  and  boiler.  Good  as  new,  only  used  a 
few  months;  to  be  sold  cheap.  Inquire  RALPH 
D.  EARL,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  February  first,  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  on  country  place,  within  100 
miles  from  New  York:  guarantee  full  supply  of 
garden  and  farm  produce  for  any  size  family; 
understand  thoroughbred  stock,  fruit  and  (low¬ 
ers.  Hollander  small  family;  references.  BOX 
361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  poultry  or 
hog  farm,  by  thoroughly  experienced  and 
practical  man.  BOX  359,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


GRAIN 


The  Government  report,  issued  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  puts  our  total  wheat  yield  at 
1,011,505,000  bushels,  which  is  9,500,000 
more  than  the  early  estimate.  Corn  is 
given  at  3,054,535,000  bushels,  or  36,000,- 
000  less  than  in  early  reports,  due  mainly 
to  the  early  October  frost.  The  oat  yield 
is  1,540,362,000  bushels,  the  largest  crop 
ever  reported,  and  36,000,000  bushels 
more  than  early  estimates. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  133 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  80 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 5  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  46 

Rye,  free  from,  onion  .  1  00 


HERBS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Burdock  Root . 

Colamus  . 

Dandelion . 

Dog  Grass . 

Pennyroyal  Leaves . 

Sage  . 

Thyme  . 

Peppermint  Oil . 
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RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportun¬ 
ities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  large,  doz . .  55  @  58 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  42  @  46 

Ordinary  grades .  28  @  35 

Cold  Storage  .  30  @  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . .  40  @  42 

Tub.  choice .  32  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  30  @  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  35 

Squab  Broilers,  pair . 1  20  @  1  40 

Fricassee,  lb .  16  @  20 

Turkeys .  25  @  32 

Fowls  .  18  @  22 

Leg  of  lamb .  lb  ©  20 

Lamb  chops .  18  @  20 

Roasting  beef .  20  @  24 

Pork  chops  .  18  @  20 

Loin  of  pork  .  16  @  18 

Lettuce,  head .  5  @  10 

Radishes,  bunch  .  3  @  5 

Cucumbers,  each .  10  @  15 

Apples,  doz .  35  @  50 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  @  10 

Potatoes,  peck  .  50  @  60 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  December  16: 


Butter,  lbs .  1.952.610 

Eggs,  doz .  1,324.560 

Cotton,  bales .  35.993 

Apples,  bbls .  52,354 

Potatoes,  bbls .  41,897 

Onions,  lbs .  3,731.4(10 

Rye  bush .  41.750 

Corn,  bush .  72.8U0 

Oats,  bu .  1.746.900 

Wheat,  bush .  2,588.460 

Hay,  tons .  4,556 

Straw,  tons .  10 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  23.401 

Live  Poultry,  erates .  8,299 

Cranberries,  bbls .  6.971 

Lemons,  boxes .  6,925 

Oranges,  boxes .  129,930 

Rosin,  bbls .  12,495 

Spts,  Turp.  bbis .  1,004 

Tar,  bbis .  618 


Dec.  5.  We  have  good  markets  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  anthracite  valley,  as 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  work  for 
everybody.  Fresh  scrub  cattle  sell  from 
about  $50  to  $75,  grades  and  purebred 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Sharpies  Separator;  good 
condition,  $30.  Lack  of  use.  E.  O.  HAFF, 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 1,500  sawed  yellow  locust  fence 
posts  7  ft.  long  4x4  at  the  bottom,  2x4  at 
the  top.  The  kind  that  last  a  lifetime;  .30  each 
F.  O.  B.  cars.  N.  CIIEESEMAN,  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y. 


PURE  home-made  red  raspberry  jam.  Ten  4- 
ounce  jars,  $1;  twelve  15-ounce  jars,  $3,  pre¬ 
paid.  DARROW  &  AIKEN,  Putney,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  buckwheat  and 
white  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.25, 
within  third  zone;  50  lbs.  or  more.  10  cents  per 
pound.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY  Clover  or  Basswood  in  sixty- 
pound  cans;  best  quality.  C.  A.  HATCH, 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 


I  OWN  100-acre  farm  in  trucking  section  of 
Sussex  Co.,  Delaware,  for  sale  at  $25  per 
acre,  and  have  2,000  acres  level,  fertile  land  on 
navigable  river  here  in  Virginia  that  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  in  any  size  farms,  and  will  build  to  suit 
purchasers.  Easy  terms.  Also  want  good  farm 
band  for  1910.  NOBLE  PALMER,  Sweet  Hull, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  50-acre  combination  poultry, 
fruit  and  dairy  farm.  GEO.  MINER,  Wil- 
liamstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Morris  County,  New 
Jersey,  gentleman’s  farm  65  acres.  State  road, 
all  tillable  land.  OWNER,  2002  Ryer  Avenue, 
Bronx. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  small  up-to-date 
poultry  farm.  E.  LUMLEY,  Freeport,  Long 
Island. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  first-class 
stock  and  dairy  farm ;  must  be  near  schools 
and  church.  Open  April  1st.  American,  age  40. 
BOX  303,  care  Rural  N.-Y. 


A  PRACTICAL,  common-sense  business  man, 
with  over  twenty  years’  successful  experience 
in  farm,  dairy  and  estate  management  and 
knows  tile  business  and  all  the  details  from 
start  to  finish,  is  open  for  engagement  as  su¬ 
perintendent  on  plant  where  expert  efficiency 
and  honest  business  supervision  is  appreciated. 
Eminent  credentials  certifying  to  profitable 
management,  salary  or  shares.  BOX  302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED — A  working  farm  manager,  under  40, 
married,  to  carry  on,  with  one  or  two  helpers, 
under  owner’s  directions,  a  rough,  run-d'own, 
200-acre  farm,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.;  0  miles 
from  station,  20  head  Jersey's,  hogs,  sheep,  poul¬ 
try.  Much  heavy  work  clearing  fields.  Must 
feed  balanced  rations,  use  up-to-date  methods 
caring  for  stock,  improving  lands  and  raising 
crops;  keep  records  and  report  to  owner.  Wife 
must  be  good  housekeeper  and  butter  maker  ami 
board1  help.  Usual  privileges.  New  England  ex¬ 
perienced  preferred.  Write  fully,  giving  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages.  BOX  304,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— One  who  is  thoroughly 

qualified  to  manage  registered  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins  running  for  advanced  registry  and  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  milk.  Give  full  information  and 
references  in  first  letter.  BOX  300,  care  It. 
N.-Y. 


To  Sell  Farm  Food  Products 

Apples  should  now  be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  only. 
Since  the  international  association  reported  more  apples  in  cold 
storage  than  there  was  a  year  ago,  shipments  have  increased,  and 
it  is  believed  that  regular  shipments  from  now  on  will  be  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  holders.  Greenings,  Jonathans  and  similar  varieties 
should  be  moved  promptly  now\  The  steady  shipper  will  strike 
the  average  sales.  Good  and  fancy  apples  are  in  good  demand  and 
prices  firm. 

Eggs  have  been  moving  slower  and  lower.  Fancy  hennery 
white  go  as  high  as  54  cents  a  dozen  top,  but  few  shipments  reach 
this  figure.  Many  pullet  eggs  are  coming,  and  they  range  down¬ 
ward  to  35  cents.  Brown  fresh  State  eggs  sell  around  44  cents  for 
highest.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  better  than  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  on  eggs;  hut  we  are  developing  a  trade  that  we  believe 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  egg  producers  in  the  future.  This 
will  be  explained  later  on.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only  promise 
the  wholesale  rates.  Except  for  a  small  trade  we  are  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  do  better ;  but  we  are  working  towards  it  for  the  near 
future. 

The  Department  of  Foods  &  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


See  how  it  lights  the  whole  room — Lamp  in  use  is  the  Aladdin  Table  Lamp  (101 -A; 


Here’s  What  a  Few 

of  the  3,000,000  Users 
Say  about  the  Aladdin 


11  loan  you  this  lamp 

DAYS  FREE 


Better  than  Installed 
Systems 

“I  cannot  understand 
why  people  should  go  to 
the  expense  of  putting 
in  gas-making  outfits 
and  piping  their  homes 
at  a  cost  of  $100  or 
more,  when  they  can 
get  a  better  light  with 
the  Aladdin  Mantle 
Lamp.”— E.  D.  BRIS- 
CIE,  It.  17,  Sandy  Hook, 
Conn. 


Second  to  None — Better 

Stronger,  Steadier 

Leighton,  Pa.. 

March  10,  1915. 
Dear  Sir: 

Since  I  have  used 
other  makes  of  mantle 
lamps  my  experience 
shows  that  the  Aladdin 
is  second  to  none.  It 
gives  a  stronger,  stead¬ 
ier,  white  light  than 
any  other  lamp  made. 

As  a  distributor  of 
the  Aladdin  I  fiud  that 
after  the  lamp  lias  once 
been  introduced  in  a 
community  the  sales  are 
easy  because  the  lamps 
talk  for  themselves  and 
every  sale  means  a  sat¬ 
isfied  customer. 

L.  A.  STEMLER. 


Send  no  money — we  prepay  charges 

you  want  to  send  it  back.  \\  e  will  stand  all  the  expense.  You  don 
obligate  yourself. — you  just  agree  to  use  this  lamp  ten  days  in  y< 
and  expense  how  the  Aladdin  makes  your  lamps  look  like  candl 
and  corner  of  your  room — how  it  beats  electric,  gasoline,  acetylene 
odor,  noise  or  smoke —  and  SAVES  ONE-HALF  GIST  OIL.  Soun 
Find  out  at  our  risk  that  what  we  claim  isn’t  half  strong  enough. 


Big  Money 


Being  Made 


$2000  in  Two  Winters 
During  Spare  Time 

Charlie  Conrad,  a  far¬ 
mer  in  Fairbury  County, 
Ohio,  who  made  this  rec¬ 
ord,  writes:  •  ‘It  is  a 
pleasure  to  sell  the  Alad¬ 
din.  It  makes  good  on  all 
your  claims  and  it  is  easy 
to  convince  people  that  it 
is  the  best  lamp  on  the 
market. 

“I  still  use  my  first 
lamp  as  a  demonstrator 
and  it  works  perfectly  al¬ 
though  it  has  had  pretty 
rough  usage  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half. 

“Between  Jan.  2  and 
Feb.  20,  I  sold  about  275 
lamps.  1  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  tl  at  would  sell  equal 
to  the  Aladdin.” 

‘  'Disposed  of  34  Lamps 
Out  of  31  Calls” 

That  is  what  a  Missouri 
agent  wrote  us.  He  made 
$200  a  month.  Another 
agent  who  ordered  over 
200  Aladdins  in  30  days, 
says:  “I  consider  the 

Aladdin  the  best  agency 
proposition  I  ever  had  and 
I  Lave  done  agency  work 
for  10  years.” 


Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon  of  Kerosene 

You  got  between  two  and  three  times  as  much 
light,  yet  save  half  your  kerosene  (coal  oil)  bill  with 
the  Aladdin.  This  is  a  proved  fact — not  a  claim. 

U.  S.  Government  and  33  Great  Universities 
Tested  the  Aladdin 

The  thorough  tests  of  these  great  institutions 
show  the  Aladdin  gives  nearly  three  times  as  much 
light  as  the  best  round  wick,  open  flame  lamp,  with 
half  the  oil — show  that  the  quality  of  Aladdin  light 
excels  even  the  Tungsten  electric  light. 


,  I  have  a - Plant 

installed  which  cost  me 
over  $100,  and  since  pur¬ 
chasing  your  lamp  I  do 
not  use  it.  Tour  lamp 
is  certainly  a  peach.”  - 
G.  W.  LONG,  Sau  Louis, 
Obispo,  Cal. 


$1000  in  Gold  for  a  Lamp  Equal  to  Aladdin 

To  the  person  showing  us  an  oil  lamp  equal  to  t 
Aladdin — we’ll  pay  $1,000  in  gold.  Write  for  circ 
lar  giving  details  of  this  great  challenge  offer, 
there  was  any, doubt  about  the  superiority  of  t 
Aladdin,  would, we  dare  invite  such  comparison? 


Other  Lamps  Look  Dim 
Beside  Aladdin 

“My  other  lamps,  a 

- - — also  a - - 

that  we  use  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  look  worse  than 
thirty  cents.  1  would 
not  believe  there  was 
yuch  a  difference  and 
the  only  way  to  find  out 
<s  to  use  the  Aladdin 
along  with  the  otter 
style  of  lights.”— F.  F. 
DENNIS,  Edgewater. 
Colo. 


Easy  to  Read  Anywhere 
in  Room 

“I  am  85  years  old 
and1  Mould  have  to  get 
the  paper  close  to  the 
lamp,  but  for  Aladdin. 
I  can  sit  in  any  place  in 
the  room  and  read  news¬ 
paper  print  without  any 
trouble.”  —  ALEX  Me- 
KAY,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

$25  Wouldn’t  Buy  It 

“I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  the  lamp  that  If 
I  could  not  get  another. 
$2o  wouldn't  touch  it.” 
— W.  T.  ItOZELL,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


New  Man  Sold  Eight 
First  day 

“I  received  your  sample 
lamp  March  (5,  tried  it 
that  night  and  the  next 
day  took  orders  for  eight 
lamps.”— WM.  HOFFER, 
Haigler,  Neb. 

"Sold  800  on  Trial — 

Not  One  Returned” 

Here’s  what  this  agent 
writes:  “I  have  sold  over 
800  Aladdin  Lamps  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  re¬ 
questing  every  buyer  to 
return  the  lamp  to  me  at 
any  time  they  preferred 
their  money  back.  I  have 
never  had  a  lamp  re- 


Being  Made  by  Men  with  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering  Aladdin  Lamps 

on  our  easy  trial  plan.  Every  home  wants  and  needs  this  wond 
that  from  half  the  usual  amount  of  oil  produces  the  brightest 

lighl  obtainable.  To  sell  the  Aladdin  is  ;i  simple  matter  of^irettii 
into  people's  hands.  After  a.  trial  nobody  wants  to  go  hack  t< 


No  Experience  Needed — Look  What^ 
This  Farmer  Did 

N.  It.  Christensen,  who  sells  in  Brown 
County.  Wis.,  wrote:  “Sold  over  $1,000 
worth  of  Aladdins  in  3  mos.  When  I 
come  back  a  second  time  to  my  territory 
I  am  received  with  pleasure  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  orders,” 


stop  you  from  making  a  big  thing  with 
•  le  Hundreds  of  men  are  mak¬ 

ing  $100  to  $300  a  month.  So  can  vou. 

To  One  User  in  Each  Locality  We  Offer 
the  Chance  to  Get  the  Aladdin 
Free  and  Make  Big  Money 

AVc  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Aladdin.  Be  the  first  and 
get ,  /rec  the  Aladdin  which  we  loan  vou 
lot  10  days  for  showing  to  a  few  neigh¬ 
bors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Yon 
can  easily  do  I  his.  We  ll  tell  vou  the 

onr  inP  aio  Nlu;n  you  write,  also,  arrange 
out  10  days  loan  of  the  lamp  to  vou. 
Don  t  wait.  Send  the  coupon — fill  ic 
out  right  now.  Send  to  nearest  office. 


A  threat  Invention 

“I  think  your  lamp 
ought  to  have  a  place 
among  the  greatest  in¬ 
ventions  of  modern 
times.  I  am  aston¬ 
ished'  at  the  amount  i 
of  light  that  my  I 

lamp  gives,  but  M 

nevertheless  it 
gives  it  just  the 
same.” 

WM.O.RYAN, 

Knox.  Tenn. 


No  Money  Required;  We  Furnish  Capital 

Without  experience,  yes  even  without 
capital,  you  can  make  a  big  success  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  Aladdin  on  trial  and  collecting  the 
money.  If  you  haven't  capital  we  will 
help  you  with  our  liberal  credit  plan. 
If  you  have  the  desire  to  make  money 
and  are  energetic  and  honest,  nothing  can 


Comparison  Means  Sales 

Hopewell  Junction, 

E.  R.  No.  49, 

N.  Y. 

March  16,  1915. 


Gentlemen: 

I  Lave  been  selling  the 
Ye  Lamps 
years  now 


Aladdin  Man 
going  on  two 

can  say  truthfully, 
i  the  best  and 


and  < 

they  are  _  _  _ 

cheapest  new  model  light 
I  know  of.  Have  had 
them  up  against  all  kinds. 
Have  sold  them  where 


MANTLE  LAMP  CO..  1167  Aladdin  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Largest  Kerosene  ( Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the?  World 


Gold  Medal 
Winner  at 
World’i 
Exposition, 
San 

Francisco 


Gives  a 
strong, 
steady 
white 
light 


Try  it  in  your 
Home  10 
k  Days 
Free 


Also  Offices  and, Warehouses  at 

Chicago,  III.,  Portland,  Ore. 
-Montreal  and  Winnipeg, 
Canada 


10  DAYS’  LOAN  COUPON 


ey  could  not  replace 
cm.  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  MADISON  HORTON,  College  Expenses 

Paid 

Sold  $98  Worth  in  2  “1  have  sold  numer- 

Days—New  Man  ous  other  articles,  but 

,  ,  none  that  had  a  iook- 

I  he  lamps  came  in  j„  with  the  Aladdin, 
sterday  and  all  are  do-  :\s  {l  Pon0ge  student, 
•ered.  Every  customer  n)oney  i,as  been  a  se- 
perfectly  satisfied.  riouS  problem,  but  with 
hey  go  now— no  talking  Aladdin  lamps  and  a 
necessary.  1  sold  $9S  little  time,  it  has 
worth  of  lamps  Lo:,.  been  oasilv  solved.”  — 

nnr  TaVoT'1;-  a-J"  N-  PETERSON, 

BELSIIA,M.u  v  el, Ark.  I'rinceton,  Minn. 


No  Experience 
Needed 

“I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  agent, 
but  have  no  bother 
selling  the  Aladdin  in 
following  your  plan  of 
leaving  lamps  on  trial. 
One  day  I  left  _  8 
lamps  on  trial  and ’in 
two  days  went  back 
and  sold  5  out  of  the 
8.”— FRED  SKEELS, 
Wausson,  Ohio. 


dirt  Agents —  YOU  CAN ^ 
MAKE  EASY  SALES-YOU 
CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY - 
with  the  Aladdin. 

Here's  your 
chance 


Name 


P.  0.  Address 


County 


State 


Whole  room 


new  iignt 

^11505  Coal  Oil 


\ 


s 


i 


! 


— 


I 


a3ftf.sE 


»  y2 

ypr 

tfr.Z's'Zr 

'$£M\ 

r  ci 
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